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PREFACE. 


THE  publication  of  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  as  edited  by 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  was  commenced  in  January,  1847,  and  completed  in  the  same  month  of  the 
year  1850;  in  1854  the  publication  of  the  Supplement  was  begun,  and  it  was  finished 
the  following  year  (1855).  This  work  was  based  on  the  American  dictionary  of  Noah 
Webster,  LL.D.,  the  edition  emplojred  being  that  published  in  1841,  the  last  which  received 
amendments  from  the  hands  of  the  author  himself.  The  modifications  and  improvements 
introduced  by  Dr.  Ogilvie,  though  great  and  important,  did  not  materially  alter  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  work,  farther  than  to  the  extent  of  giving  it  more  of  an  encyclopaedic 
form  and  of  greaily  increasing  its  value  as  a  repertory  of  technological  and  scientific 
terms;  the  total  number  of  entries  having  been  increased  to  about  100,000,  being  20,000 
more  than  were  contained  in  the  work  on  which  it  was  based. 

An  important  and  highly  useful  feature  which  distinguished  this  work  very  much 
from  all  other  English  Dictionaries  was  the  employment  of  pictorial  illustrations  in 
the  text.  The  idea  of  using  pictorial  illustrations  in  this  manner  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated with  the  well-known  dictionary  of  Nathan  Bailey,  a  certain  number  of  woodcuts, 
chiefly  explanatory  of  heraldic  and  mathematical  terms,  being  inserted  in  the  edition  of 
his  dictionary  published  in  1726-27  (2  vols.  8vo),  while  a  greater  number  was  inserted 
in  later  editions.  In  no  previous  English  Dictionary,  however,  was  this  aid  to  the 
elucidation  of  definitions  and  descriptions  carried  into  effect  so  thoroughly  and  systema- 
tically as  in  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary.  In  such  high  estimation  was  this  new  feature 
held  that  the  publishers  of  Webster's  American  Dictionary  speedily  followed  the  example 
thus  set  before  them,  and  introduced  pictorial  illustrations  into  that  work  also,  and  in  doing 
so  copied  and  reproduced  one  after  another  the  greater  number  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
Imperial.  In  fact  wherever  in  Webster  and  the  Imperial  the  same  illustrative  figure 
appears,  the  original  is  uniformly  the  one  to  be  found  in  the  latter  work.  Other  diction- 
aries, both  in  this  country  and  America,  have  followed  the  same  example. 

In  this  form  the  Imperial  Dictionary  was  before  the  public  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  was  widely  accepted  as  a  standard  lexicon  of  the  English  language,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  for  the  purposes  of  general  reference  and  everyday  requirement; 
the  latter  fact  being  amply  attested  by  its  continuous  and  steady  sale  over  that  somewhat 
lengthened  period  of  years. 

But  the  never-ceasing  process  of  growth,  change,  and  expansion — to  which  the  English, 
like  all  other  living  languages,  is  subject — having  gone  on  with  unabated  rapidity  since  the 
first  publication  of  this  work,  it  had  at  length  ceased  to  be  sufficient  for  all  requirements, 
more  especially  in  a  time  of  great  intellectual  activity  such  as  the  present.  During  the 
period  comprising  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hosts  of  new  words  and  terms 
connected  with  all  departments  of  human  thought  and  action  have  come  into  everyday  use; 
much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  etymology  and  history  of  English  words,  and 
the  literature  of  the  country  has  been  more  generally  and  more  thoroughly  studied  than 
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previously.  The  time,  therefore,  seemed  fully  to  have  arrived  for  bringing  out  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  in  an  improved  form,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition,  in 
which  substantially  a  New  Work  i.s  laid  before  the  reader,  so  greatly  has  the  book  been 
altered  and  enlarged. 

The  most  readily  appreciated  result  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  edition — labour 
continued  for  more  than  ten  years — will  be  seen  in  the  augmentation  of  the  vocabulary, 
which  has  been  increased  by  at  least  30,000  words,  the  work  being  now  estimated  to 
contain  about  130,000  words  or  separate  entries— a  number  much  greater  than  is  con- 
tained in  any  English  dictionary  hitherto  published. 

The  additions  made  to  the  vocabulary  naturally  consist  largely  of  terms  belonging  to 
science,  technology,  and  the  arts  in  general;  but  besides  these  there  have  been  inserted 
great  numbers  of  words  used  by  modern  poets  and  prose  writers,  as  well  as  by  writers 
of  all  kinds  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  but  not  hitherto  brought 
together  in  any  one  dictionary.  Other  additions  that  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
are  Scotch  words  used  by  Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  writers,  together  with 
numerous  provincial  English  words;  many  Americanisms;  and  such  foreign  words  as  are 
frequently  met  with  in  English  books.  It  has  been  thought  right  to  include  also  a  large 
number  of  the  colloquialisms  and  even  slang  words  and  phrases  so  freely  used  in  modern 
literature  of  the  lighter  class,  and  frequently  heard  in  conversation,  though  of  course 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  their  somewhat  peculiar  standing  and  character.  With  a 
view  to  collecting  suitable  additions  wherewith  to  enrich  the  vocabulary,  numerous  works 
both  literary  and  scientific  have  been  specially  read  by  the  editorial  staff  and  others. 

Had  an  increase  of  the  number  of  separate  entries  been  deemed  of  special  importance, 
this  result  might  easily  have  been  achieved,  and  an  appearance  of  greater  copiousness 
imparted.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  entries  of  compound  words  might  have  been 
increased  by  embodying  many  of  the  most  obvious  signification  which  have  been  omitted. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  however,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  drawing  any 
hard-and-fast  line  with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  words  of  this  kind,  and  the  tendency 
has  rather  been  to  inclusion  than  to  exclusion.  Again,  participles  are  not  inserted  as 
separate  words  when  they  are  merely  forms  of  verbs,  and  when  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity in  their  formation;  thus,  walking,  walked  have  no  entries,  but  done,  made,  seen 
have.  When,  however,  they  also  form  adjectives,  and  are  used  in  senses  diverging  from 
those  of  their  verbs,  participles  are  entered  separately.  Thus,  loving  is  inserted  as  an 
adjective,  because  we  speak  of  loving  words,  loving  looks,  &c.  So  verbal  nouns  in  -ing 
are  not  entered  when  they  express  nothing  more  than  the  mere  act  expressed  by  their 
primitive;  but  when  they  have  a  concrete  meaning  or  denote  important  operations  (as 
the  word  engraving),  they  are  defined  in  a  separate  article.  It  must  also  be  understood 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Chaucerian  words,  comparatively  few  words  will  be  found  in 
this  Dictionary  that  are  peculiar  to  writers  before  the  sixteenth  century  (say  the  year 
1550),  the  earlier  period  of  the  language  not  falling  within  its  scope.  To  have  inserted 
words  and  forms  from  all  periods  of  the  language  would  certainly  have  greatly  increased 
the  copiousness  of  the  vocabulary  but  at  same  time  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  work,  without 
thereby  imparting  a  corresponding  increase  of  value  for  the  vast  majority  of  readers. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  this  Dictionary  shall  adequately  fulfil 
what  may  be  called  the  literary  functions  of  a  dictionary.  As  a  literary  dictionary .  its 
aim  is  to  supply  a  key  to  the  written  works  in  the  language,  and  to  serve  as  an  aid  to 
the  use  of  the  language  itself,  by  registering,  defining,  and  explaining  the  various  meanings 
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which  arc  or  have  been  attached  to  words  by  writers  both  new  and  old,  by  explaining 
idiomatic  phrases  and  peculiar  constructions,  by  distinguishing  obsolete  from  current 
meanings  and  usages,  as  well  as  obsolete  and  obsolescent  from  current  words,  by  marking 
whether  words  or  meanings  are  poetical,  colloquial,  rare,  provincial,  and  the  like,  and  by 
carefully  distinguishing  between  words  closely  synonymous  in  signification. 

The  words  here  more  especially  referred  to  are  those  belonging  to  the  domain  of  liter- 
ature as  distinct  from  the  domain  of  science  and  the  arts — the  words  that  form  the  bones 
and  sinews  of  the  English  language,  and  give  it  its  special  character  as  a  means  for  the 
expression  of  thought.  All  the  articles  on  su^h  words — comprising  innumerable  verbs, 
nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  &c. — have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  great  altera- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  definitions  formerly  given.  By  this  process  meanings  similar 
but  really  different  have  been  more  clearly  defined  and  distinguished  from  each  other,  the 
work  has  been  enriched  by  numerous  additional  meanings  and  phrases,  and  greater  con- 
ciseness, clearness,  and  precision  generally  have  been  attained;  while  various  omissions 
and  oversights  in  reference  to  grammatical  and  other  peculiarities  or  usages  have  been 
detected  and  rectified.  The  discrimination  of  synonyms  has  been  carried  out  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  must  prove  a  useful  feature,  as  no  doubt  will  also  the  grouping  of  a 
number  of  synonymous,  or  nearly  synonymous,  expressions  under  all  the  principal  words. 

This  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in  illustrative  quotations.  Such  quotations, 
as  showing  the  real  meanings  of  words  and  exemplifying  the  grammatical  constructions 
in  which  they  enter,  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  many  thousands  have  been  added  in  the 
present  edition,  from  modern  poets,  novelists,  historians,  essayists,  critics,  fee.,  as  well  as 
from  standard  writers  of  an  older  date.  In  selecting  illustrative  passages  preference  has 
generally  been  given  to  such  as  are  interesting  in  themselves,  either  from  the  thought  con- 
veyed or  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed,  and  thus  many  of  the  most  notable 
utterances  of  the  best  English  writers  will  be  found  interspersed  through  the  pages 
of  the  book.  Other  extracts,  again,  contain  valuable  information  from  trustworthy  author- 
ities on  the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  have  been  adduced. 

By  the  encyclopaedic  method  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  work  the  advantages  of 
an  ordinary  dictionary  and  those  of  an  encyclopaedia  are  combined.  This  method  is 
the  only  one  of  real  value  so  far  as  concerns  a  vast  number  of  words  belonging  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  to  theology,  philosophy,  law,  politics,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  the 
majority  of  terms  of  this  description  being  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  elucidate  them 
satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  bare  definition,  since  such  a  definition,  however  exact  in  itself, 
often  conveys  little  real  information  respecting  the  subject  defined.  For  instance,  under  the 
word  Steam-engine,  this  Dictionary  does  not  stop  short  after  defining  it  as  "an  engine 
worked  by  steam;"  it  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  principle,  construction,  and  action  of  the 
steam-engine,  some  particulars  regarding  the  various  kinds  of  engines,  and  a  succinct 
account  of  the  history  of  this  invention,  and  the  article  is  illustrated  by  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  a  condensing  engine,  having  explanatory  references  to  all  the  principal  parts. 
So  also  with  regard  to  Horse.  To  say  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  is  "  a  neighing  quadruped 
used  in  war,  and  draught,  and  carriage"  is  to  add  little  or  nothing  to  any  one's  knowledge. 
But  in  this  Dictionary  a  small  article  is  devoted  to  the  horse,  giving  some  general  and 
scientific  particulars  regarding  the  animal  and  its  different  breeds,  accompanied  by  an 
engraving  which  explains  graphically  such  terms  as  "crest,"  "withers,"  "pastern,"  &c. 

In  regard  to  a  great  many  words  falling  under  this  category  the  aid  of  the  draughts- 
man and  engraver  has  been  called  in  to  supplement  the  written  definitions.  The  engraved 
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ti,mres,  about  four  thousand  in  number,  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  ,ork  testii 
the  value  of   this   mode  of   conveying    information,  beside,  adding   much    to   the  beauty 
of    the    volume,      These    important    advantages    have    not    been    attained   wHhoat     he 
expenditure  of   an  amount  of   care,  time,  and  labour,  which  a  simple  inspection  c 
fi/ures  on  the  pages  does  not  render  easily  apparent.     But  when  it  as  considered  that  each 
figure  represents  a  fact  which  no  invention  could  supply,  it  is  at  once  perceived 
providing  of  these  pictorial  facts,  and  the  research  required  to  obtain  them  m  such  form 
L  woulcfreallv  illustrate  the  definitions,  must  have  entailed  no  ordinary  amount  of  labour, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  great  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  had  to  be  thus  treate 
The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  for  both  the  present  and   the  former 
edition  have  been  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Blackie.     The  replacements 
and  new  figures  added  in  this  edition  extend  to  about  one  half  of  the  whole. 

While  aimincr  at  comprehensiveness  and  catholicity  in  the  admission  of  words  and  terms, 
this  Dictionary  "does  not  profess  to  contain  all  those  belonging  to  every  art  and  science, 
nor  will  these  ever  be  found  all  collected  together  in  any  one  Dictionary;  yet 
tainly  contains  far  more  than  the  generality  of  readers  are  ever  likely  to  meet  with. 
It  will  be  found  especially  full  in  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Anatomy,  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Archaeology,  Architecture,  Engineering,  Machinery,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce. Among  the  words  belonging  to  the  department  of  natural  history  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  include  the  Latin  or  semi -Latinized  names  of  the  principal  orders, 
famiUes,  genera,  &c.,  both  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  secure  accuracy  in 
the  definition  of  scientific  terms,  and  correctness  generally  in  the  treatment  of  scientific 
subjects,  the  articles  belonging  to  the  various  sciences  have  been  carefully  revised  by 
men  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  the  respective  branches. 

The  advance  that  the  science  of  comparative  philology  has  made  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  the  numerous  recent  investigations  into  the  philology  and 
history  of  the  English  language  and  other  kindred  tongues,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
etymological  portion  of  the  work  should  be  entirely  remodelled.  This  has  accordingly 
been  done,  and  full  use  has  been  made  of  the  labours  of  both  English  and  foreign 
philologists  and  etymologists  in  effecting  the  requisite  changes.  The  aim  has  always  been 
to  state  in  a  concise  form  such  facts  regarding  the  derivations  of  the  various  words  as 
might  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  inquirers  in  general,  and  to  avoid  such  extended  treat- 
ment as  could  only  be  appreciated  by  persons  having  some  special  knowledge  of  philology. 
Articles  on  the  principal  prefixes  and  affixes  will  be  found  at  their  proper  places  registered 
alphabetically  throughout  the  work,  and  some  interesting  and  useful  facts  are  given  in  the 
articles  dealing  with  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Pronunciation  has  been  inserted  throughout  according  to  the  best  usage,  the 
words  in  all  cases  being  re-spelled  according  to  a  simple  and  easily  intelligible  system  of 
transliteration.  As  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  cannot  be  said  to  be  settled,  alter- 
native pronunciations  have  been  given  in  cases  where  more  than  one  seemed  to  be  well 
established.  In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  readers,  lists  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Scriptural  and  other  ancient  Proper  Names,  and  of  Modern  Geographical  Names, 
with  their  pronunciation  suitably  marked  have  been  appended,  besides  several  other  useful 
lists. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  by  name  the  various  publications  from  which  aid  has 
been  derived  in  bringing  this  Dictionary  into  its  present  form.  All  the  most  recent 
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and  important  lexicographical  works,  as  well  as  others  of  an  earlier  date,  have  contributed 
something  of  value,  and  great  assistance  has  been  derived  from  some  of  them,  as  well  as 
from  concordances,  vocabularies,  grammatical  and  other  works ;  while  in  revising  and 
drawing  up  the  encyclopaedic  articles,  the  most  recent  and  most  trustworthy  encyclopaedias 
home  and  foreign,  and  the  newest  works  treating  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge, 
have  been  consulted. 

Notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  much  care  and  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  present  work  can  be  perfect,  or  even  free  from  various  errors  and  defects;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  imperfections  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  will  not  be  found  more  in 
number  or  greater  in  magnitude  than  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  in  an  under- 
'  taking  of  such  extent,  and  so  difficult  and  so  laborious  in  execution.  The  hope,  indeed,  may 
confidently  be  expressed  that  the  work  as  a  whole  will,  for  many  years,  prove  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  English  readers,  and  will  rarely  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  consult  its  pages. 

GLASGOW,  October,  1882. 
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Clarke,  Mary  Cowden,     .    .    .  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel   (1675-1729),     .     .     .     Clarke. 
Clay.  Henry  (Amer.  statesman ;  1777- 

1852) HenryClay. 

Clayton,  John  (law-writer;  works  1646- 

1651) Clayton. 

Cleaveland,  John  (poet ;  1613-1659),  .    .    Cleaveland. 
Cleaveland,  Parker  (Amer.  geol.;  1780- 

1858) Prof.  Cleaveland. 

Clemens,  Sam.  Langhomc  (Amer.  hu- 
morist)  Mark  Twain  or  S.  L.  Clemens. 

Clifford,  W.  K.  (Prof,  of  Mathem. ;  1845- 

1879) W.  K.  Clifford. 

Cliffton,  Wm.  (Amer.  poet;  1772-1799),    Cliffton. 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh  (poet;  1819-1861),  Clough. 

Cobden,  Richard  11804-1865) R.  Cobden. 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thos.,  Lord  (Scotch 

judge;  1770-1854) Cockburn. 

Cockeram.  Henry  (Eng.  Diet.,  1632),     .     Cockeram. 
Cogan,Thos.(physician;  works  1586-1607),  Cogan. 
Cogan,   Thos.   (physician    and    divine ; 

d.  1818) Dr.  T.  Cogan. 

Coke.  Sir  Edward  {j""St;  1549-1634).  .    Sir  E.  Coke. 
Coleridge.  Hartley  (poet;  1796-1849),  .  H.  Coleridge. 
Coleridge.  Samuel  Taylor  (1772-1834).  .     Coleridge. 
Coles.  Elisha  (Lat.-Eng.  Diet..  1677).     .     Coles. 
Collier.     Jane     (Art    of    Tormenting, 

1753) yane  Collier. 

Collier,  Jeremy  (divine;  1650-1726),     yeremy  Collier, 
Collins,  Wm.  (poet;  1720-1756).     -    -    -    Collim. 
Collins,  Wm.  WUktc  (novelist).      .     .     .     If.  Collins, 


Cited  in 

Names  in  full  and  dates.  Diet,  as 

Colman,  George,  the  elder  (1733-1794).  •     Colman. 
Colnian,  Geo.,  the  younger  (1762-1836). 

Colman  thf younger. 
Colquhoun.    Patrick,     LL.D.     (statisti- 
cian ;  1745-1820) Colquhoun. 

Colton.  Rev.  Caleb  C.   (Lacon.  1822).     .     Colton. 
Combe,  Dr.  Andrew  (1797-1847).  ...•**.  Combe. 

Combe.  George  (1788-1858) G.  Combe. 

ambe  (or  Coombc),  Wm.  (Dr.  Syntax's 

Tours;  1741-1823) Wm.  Combe. 

Common  Prayer.  Book  of,     ...    Common  Prayer. 
Compton,  Henry,  Bp.  of  London  (1632- 

1713) Bp.  Compton. 

Conyreve.  Wm.   (dramatist;  1670-1729).     Congreve. 
Constable.  Henry  (poet;  wrote  1584).  Henry  Constable. 

Contemporary  Review Contemp.  Rn. 

Conybeare.  Rev.   Wm.    Daniel    (t;87- 

:857) Conybeare. 

Cook,  Eliza   (poetess), Eliza  Cook. 

Cook.  Capt.  Jas.  (navigator;  1728-1779),     Cook. 
Cooke,  Geo.  Wingrovc  (barrister;  1814- 

fa) Wingrove  Cooke. 

Cooper,  Jas.  Fenimore  (novelist;  1789- 

1851) y-F-  Cooper. 

Copland,  James,  M.D.    (Med.  Diet.).      .    Copland. 
Copley,  John  (relig.  writer;  wrote  1611),     Copley. 
Corbet,  Rich.    (Bp.  of  Norwich;   1582- 

1615) Bp.  Corbet. 

Cornish,  Joseph   {theolog.  works  1780- 

1790) Cornish. 

Coryat,  Thos.    (traveller;  1577-1617).     .     Coryat. 
Cosin,  Jn.    (Bp.  of  Durham;  1594-1672).     Bp.  Cosin. 
Cotgrave.  Randle   (French-Eng.  Diet., 

;6ii) Cotgrave. 

Cotton,  Charles   (poet ;  1630-1687),     .     .     Cotton. 
Cotton,    Nath.     (poet    and    physician; 

1707-1788) Nat.Cotton. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robt.  Bruce    (antiq.;  1570- 

1631) SirR.  Cotton. 

Coventry.  Henry  (relig.  writer ;  d.  1752),     Coventry. 
Cowell,  John  (jurist;  1554-1611),   .     .     .     Co-well. 
Cowley,  Abraham   (poet;  1618-1667),     .     Cowley. 
Cowper,  William  (poet ;  1731-1800).  .    .    Cowper. 
Cox,  Sir  G.  W.  (historian,  &c.J,    .     .    .    Sir  G.  Cox. 
Coxe.Wm.  (Archd.  of  Wilts ;  1747-1828),     Coxe. 
Crabb,  Geo.  (lexicog.;  1778-1854),     .    .    Crabb. 
Crabbe,  Rev.  Geo.   (poet;  1754-1832).    .    Crabbe. 
Craig,  John,  F.G.S.  (Eng,  Diet.,  1852).      Craig. 
Craik,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock  (novelist),      Afrs.Craik. 
Craik,  George  Lillie   (1799-1866),  .     .     .     Craik. 
Cranch,  Chris.  Pearse  (Amer.  poet),        C.  P.  Crunch. 
Cranch,  Wm.   (Amer.  jurist;  1768-1854),     Cranch. 
Cranmer,  Thos.,  Abp.  (1489-1556).      .     .     Cranmer. 
Crashaw,  Rich,   (poet;  1605-1650),     .     .     Crashaw. 
Crawfurd,  John   (traveller;  1783-1868).  y.Crawfurd. 
Creasy.  Sir  Edw.  (hist.;  1812-1878),    .     Sir  E.  Creasy. 
Creech,  Thos.   (translator;  1659-1701),  .     Creech. 
Croft,  Dr.  Herbert    ( Bp.  of  Hereford; 

1603-1691) Bp.  Croft. 

Croly.  Rev.  Geo..  LI..D.  (1780-1860).    .    Croly. 
Crompton,  Hugh  (poet;  wrote  1657, 1658),     Crompton. 
Crowe.  Mrs.  Cath.  (novelist;  1800-1876),   Mrs.  Crowe. 
Crowe.  Rev.  Wm.   (works  1781-1804),     .     W.  Crone, 
Crowley,   Robert    (divine,  printer,  and 

poet;  works  1549-1588) Crowley. 

Cruikshank,  Wm.  (surgeon;  1745-1800),  Cruikshank. 
Cudworth.  Ralph  (philos.;  1617-1688).  .  Cudworth. 
Culverwell,  Nath.  (Light of  Water/,  1652).  Culver-well. 
Cumberland,  Rich.  ( dramatist ;  1732- 

1811) Cumberland. 

Cumberland,  Richard    ( Bp.  of  Peter- 
borough; 1632-1718) Bf.  Cumberland. 

Cunningham,  John    (Irish  poet;  1729- 

1773) 7  Cunningham. 

Curtis,  John  (entomologist) Curtis. 

Dalgarno.Geo.  (Didascolocofhus,  or  The 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  1680),      Dalgarno. 
Dalton,  Michael  (lawyer;  1554-1620),     .     M.  Dalton. 
Dam  pier,  Wm.   (navigator;  1652-1712),.     Dampier. 
Dana,  James  Dwight  (Amer.  nat).   .     .     Dana. 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  jr.   (Two  Years 

Before  the  Mast ;  1815-1882) R.  H.  Dana 

Daniel,  Samuel  (poet  and  hist.;  1562-1619,  Daniel. 
Darcie,  Abraham  (Hist,  of  Elix.,  1625),  Darcie. 
Darwin.  Chas.  Robert.  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

(1809-1882) Darwin. 

Darwin,  Erasmus  (poet ;  1731-1802),  Dr.  E.  Darwin 
Darwin,  Francis  (naturalist).  .  .  Francis  Darwii 
Davenant,  Chas.  (political  writer;  1656- 

1714), C,  Davenant 

Davenant,  John,  D.D.  (1576-1641).  .  .  Davenant. 
Davenant,  Sir  Wm.  (dramatist;  1605- 

1668) Sir  IV.  Davenant 

Davids,  Thomas  William  Rhys  (oriental 

scholar) Rhys  Davids 

Davidson.    David     (  Thoughts   on   the 

Seasons.  1789) D.  Davidson 

Davies,  Jn.   (Of  Hereford  ;  poet;  wrote 

1602), Davies. 

Davies,  Sir   John    (lawyer   and    poet ; 

1570-1626) Sir  y.  Davies 

Davison,  D.,  M.D.  {trans,  of  Schlosser's 

Hist.,  1843-1852) D.  Davison 

Dawbeny.    H.     ( Hist,    and   Policy    of 

Cromwell.  1659) Dawbeny. 

Dawkins,  Wm.  Boyd  (ethnol.).  It'.  Boyd  Dawkins 
Defoe.  Daniel  (1661-1731) Defoe. 


Names  in  full  and  dates. 
Dekker.  Thos.    (dramatist;  works  1604- 


Cited  in 

Uict.  as 


1659). 


.    Dekker. 


De  La  Beche,  Sir  Henry  Thos.   (geol.; 

796-1855) $ir  H-  De  La  Beche. 

Deiany.  Mary   (1700-1788).      .     -  Lift  of  Mrs.  Delany. 
Delany.  Rev.  Patrick  (1086-1768),      .     .     Delany. 
De  Lolme.  John  Louis    (lawyer;  1745- 


1807), 


De  Lolme. 


De  Morgan,  Augustus  (math.;  1806-1871),    De  Morgan. 
Denham.  Sir  Jn.    (poet ;  1615-1668),   .     . 

DtHttam  or  Sir  y.  Denham. 

Dennis,  John  (dramatist,  Ac.;  1657-1734),    Dennis. 
De  Quincey,  Thomas  (1785-1859),       .     .     De  Quincey. 
Derby.  Ed.  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  (trans,  of 

Homer;  1799-1863) Derby. 

Derham,  Win.   (philosopher  and  divine; 

1657-I73S) Derham. 

Dering,  Sir  Edwd.   (relig.  writer;  works 

1601-1642) Sir  E.  Dering. 

Dibdin.  Charles  (song-writer;  1745-1814),  Ch.  Dibdin. 
Dibdin,  Dr.  Thos.  Frognall  (bibliog.; 

776-1847) Dibdin. 

Dickens,  Charles  (1812-1870) Dickens. 

Digby,  Geo.,  Earl  of  Bristol   (Speeches, 

&c.;  1612-1676) Digoy. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm  (philos.;  1603-1665),  Sir  A'.  DJgby. 
Disraeli.  Benj.,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 

(1804-1881) Disraeli. 

D'Israeli.  Isaac   (1766-1848). /.  D'Israeli. 

Ditton,  Humphrey   (math.;  1675-1715).  .     Ditton. 
Dixon,  Wm.  Hepworth   (1821-1879),  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Dodsley,  Robt.  (bookseller  and  author; 

1703-1764), Dodsley. 

Donne.  Dr.  John  (poet;  1573-1631).  .     .     Donne. 
Doubleday.Thos.  (Sonnets.&c.;  1818-1870),  Doubteday. 
Douce,  Francis  (antiq.;  1757-1834).  .    .    Douce. 
Douglas,  Gavin    (Scottish  poet ;  1474- 

1522) •    .     .     .  Gavin  Douglas. 

Dowden.  Edwd.,  LL.D,  (Prof.  Eng.  Lit., 

Dublin) Ed.  Dmvden. 

Downing.  Calybute  (divine;  1606-1644),     Downing. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis  (navig.;  1546-1596).  Sir  F.  Drake. 
Drake,  Nathan,  M.D.  (1766-1836),     .     .     N.  Drake. 
Drant,  Thos.,  D.D.  (Trans,  of  Horace,  1567),    Drant. 
Draper.  Sir  W.  (polit.  writer;  1721-1787),    Draper. 
Drayton,  Michael   (poet;  1563-1631),      .     Dray  ton. 
Drummond,  Alex.  (Travels,  1754).       A.  Drummond. 
Drummond,  Wm.,  of  Hawthornden  (1585- 

1649) Drummond. 

Dryden.  John   (1631-1700) Dryden. 

Dublin  Review Dublin  Rev. 

Duff.  Mountstuart  E.  Grant  'politics),    .    Grant  Duff. 
Dufferin,  Fred.T.  Blackwood,  Earl  of,  Lord  Dufferin . 
Dugdale,  Sir  Wm.  (antiq.;  1605-1686),  .    Dugdale. 
Duncan,  Peter  Martin   (naturalist),    .    P.  M.  Duncan. 
Dunglison,  Robley,  M.D.  (Diet,  of  Med. 

Science;  1798-1869) Dunglison. 

Dunton,  John  (misc.  writer;  1659-1733),     Dunton. 
D'Urfey,  Thomas  or  'Tom'  (dramatist 

and  song-writer;  d.  1723) Tom  D'Urfey. 

Dury,  John  (Scotch  divine  ;  works  1641-1654).  Ditry. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.  (1752-1817),  .  DwigM. 

Dyer,  John  (poet;  1700-1758) John  Dyer. 

Dyer,  Thos.  Henry  (historian),      .     .     .     T.  H.  Dyer. 

Earle.  John  (Bp.  of  Worcester;  1601-1665),  Sf.  Earle. 
Earle.  John   (Prof.  Ang.  Sax..  Oxon.).   .     y.  Earle. 
Echard,  Laurence  (hist.;  1671-1730),     .     Echard. 

Eclectic  Review Eclec.  Rev, 

Eden,  Rich,  (foyag-es,  &c.;  works  1553-1584).  Eden. 
Eden,  Robt.,  D.D.  (Sermons,  i743-»756).  Dr. R.Eden. 
Edgeworth,  Maria  (novelist;  1767- 

1849) Miss  EdKeworth. 

Edgworth,  Roger,  D.D.  (1492-1560),  Roger  Edgworth. 

Edinburgh  Review Ed.  or  Edin.  Rev. 

Edwards.   Bryan,   M.P.    (West  Indies; 

1743-1800) Bryan  Edwards. 

Edwards,  Hen.  Sutherland  (journal.),  H.  S.  Edwards. 
Edwards,  Jonath.  (Amer.  divine;  1703-1758),  Edwards. 
Edwards,  Richard  (dramatist;  1523- 

,566) Richard  Edwards. 

Edwards,  Thos.  (Canons  of  Criticism; 

1690-1757) T-  Edwards. 

Eikon  Basilike,  1648 Eikon  Basilike. 

Eliot,  George  (Marian  Evans,  novelist; 

1820-1880), George  Eliot. 

EliotJJohn  (lexicog.;  wrote  1593).     .    .    Eliot. 
Ellis.  John,  D.D.  (Knowledge  of  Divine 

Things,  1743) Ellis- 

Elton,  Sir  Arthur  Hallam    (Beloiv  the 

Surface,  1857) Sir  A.  H.  Elton. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thos.  (The  Governor,  1531),  Sir  T.  Elyot. 
Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo  (1803-1882),  .  .  Emerson. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica Ency.  Brit. 

Encyclopaedia,  Chambers'*.  .    ,    .  Chambers' s  Ency. 

Encyclopaedia,  English Eng.  Ency. 

Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana Ency.  After. 

Encyclopedia.  Blackie's  Popular,       .    .    Pop.  Ency. 
Erskine,  John  (Scotch  jurist;  i6t)5-\-}t&),Erstine's  Inst. 
Eusden.  Lawrence  (poet ;  d.  1730),    .     .     Eusden. 
Eustace.  Rev.  John  Chetwode    (Tour 

through  Italy.  1813) Eustace. 

Evans,  John.  LL.D.  (Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements. 1872) Evans. 

Evelyn,  John   (Sylva;  1620-1706), .     .     .     Evelyn. 
Everett.  Edward  (Amer.  orator;  1794-1865),     Everett. 
Everett.  J.  D.   (Prof.  Nat.    Philos., 

Belfast) Prof.  Everett. 


AUTHORS   QUOTED. 


Cited  in 
Diet,  as 


I 


Names  in  full  and  dates. 
Faber.  Dr.  Fred.  Wm.  (poet ;  18.5-1863).    Faber. 
Faber.  Gco.  Stanley  (theol.;  1773-1854).    G.S.Faticr. 
Fabyan,  Robert  (chronicler ;  1450-15.2),    Fabyati. 
Fairfax.  Edwd.  (poet ;  d.  1632).    .    .    .    Fairfax. 
Fairholt.  F.  W.    (antiq.  and  art  writer ; 

.8.4-1866) Fairholt. 

Falconer.  Wm.   (poet ;  .730-1769).      .     .     Falconer. 
Fanshawe.  Sir  Rich,    (statesman  and 

poet;  ,608-1666) Faaslurait. 

Faraday.  Michael   (1791-1867) Faraday. 

Farquhar.  Geo.  (dramatist;  1678-1707),  Geo.  Farquhar. 

Farrar.  Rev.  Fred.  Wm..  D.D Farrar. 

F.ivotir,  Dr.  John  (eccles.  writer;  d.  .623).    Dr.  Favour. 
Fawkes.  Francis  (poet;  .721-1777).  .    -    Fa-ukts. 
Featley.  Daniel   (divine ;  ,582-1644), .     .     Dr.  Fecaley. 
Fell.  Jn..  D.D.  (Bp.  of  Oxford ;  1625— 686).  Bp.  Fell. 
Fellowes.  Robert.  LL.D.  (religious  and 

misc.  writer;  .770-1847) Fcllowes. 

Fellham,  Owen   (Resolves.  1628).   .     .    .     Feltham. 
Felton.  Henry.  D.D.   (1679-1740).  .     .     •     Ftlua. 
Fenton.  Elijah   (poet :  1683-1730). .     .     .     Fenton. 
Fergusson.  James  (architect).  .    .    .    J.  Fergusson. 
Fergusson.  Robert  (poet ;  1750-1774),     .     Fergusson. 
Ferrar.  Nich.    (relig.  writer;  1592-1637), Nich.Ferrar. 
Ferrars,  Geo.  (hist,  and  poet ;  1512-1579),    G.  Ferrars. 
Ferrier,  Jas.  Fred,  (metaph.;  1808-1864).    Ftrriar. 
Ferrier.  Susan  E.  (novelist;  1782-1854).  Miss  Ferrier. 
Fiddes.  Richard.  D.D.    (divine;  1671- 

j  Fiddes. 

Fielding.  Henry  (novelist ;  1707-1754).  .    Fielding. 
Filmer  Edward  (dramatist ;  wrote  1697),     E.  Filmer. 
Finlay,  Geo..  LL.D.  (hist.;  d.  1875).     .    Finlay. 
Fish  Simon  (reformer;  works  1526-1530),  Simon  Fish. 

Fiske,  John  (Amer.  philol.) JohnFiske. 

Fitz-Geoffry.  Chas.  (poet;  1575-1636),  •  Fitz-Gecffry. 
Fitzroy.  Admiral  Robt.   (1805-1865),  .     .    Fitzroy. 
Fleetwood,  Wm.,  D.D.  (Bishop  of  Ely ; 

,656-1723) Bf.  Fleetwood. 

Fleming.   Dr.  John    (naturalist;    ,785- 

......    Dr.  John  Fleming. 

Fleming,  Wm..  D.D.  (Vocab.  Philos.,  1858),    Fleming. 
Fletcher.  Giles  (poet;  ,588-1623).      .    .    G.  Fletcher. 
Fletcher.  John  (dramatist;  1576-1625)..     J.Hetclier. 
Fletcher.  Phineas  (poet ;  1584-1650),      .  Ph.  Fletcher. 
Florio.John  (gram,  and  lexicog.;  ,545-1625).    Ftorio. 
Floyer,  Sir  John.  M.D.  (.649-1734).  •    •    Flaytr. 
Fonblanque.  Albany  Wm.    (journalist ; 

.797-1872) •      "*•  Fonblanqne. 

Fonblanque.  John  de  Grenier  (lawyer; 

,759-837) J.Fonblanaue. 

Foote,  Sam.  (dramatist;  1722-1777),  .    .    Foote. 
Forbes,  Edw.  (naturalist ;  18.5-1854),  Prof.  Ed.Forbes. 
Forbes.    James    D.    (physicist;    1809- 

,868), Pro/.  J.  D.Forbes. 

Forby,  Rev.  Robt.  (Vocabulary  of  E. 


Names  in  full  and  dates. 


Cited  in 
Diet,  as 


n. 

Ford.  John  (dramatist;  1586-1639).   .    .    t-ora. 
Fordyce  Sir  Win.  (surgeon;  i724-i792).SiV;K.fV>«>«. 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,   .    .    .     F or.  Quart.  Rev, 

Fortnightly  Review Fortnightly  Rev. 

Fosbrooke,  Rev.  Thos.  Dudley  (antiq.; 

,770-1842) Fosbroote. 

Foster.  John  (essayist ;  1770-1843).    .    .    Foster. 
Fotherby.  Martin.  D.D.  (1550-1619),      .    Folherby. 
Foimtainhall.  Sir  J.  Lauder.  Lord  (Scotch 

judge;  Decisions,  1678-1712),      .    .    Fountainhall. 
Fourcroy,  Antoine  Francois  de  (French 

chemist;  1755-1809) Trans.  Fourcroy. 

Fownes,  George  (chemist ;  1815-1849), 

Fou'nes  or  Geo.  Fownes. 

Fox,  Charles  James  (1740-1806),  .  .  .  F ox. 
Foxe,  John  (martyrologist ;  1517-1587).  «• 
Francis,  Dr.  Philip  (trans.of  Horace,  &C.J 

d.  ,743) P.Francis. 

Franklin.  Benj.  (1706-1700) Franklin. 

Fraser.  A.  Campbell.  LL.D.  (professor 

of  logic.  Edinburgh) Prof  .  Fraser. 

Freeman.  Edward  Augustus  (hist.),     E.  A.  Freeman. 
Froude.  James  Anthony  (hist.).    .    .    .    Fronde. 
Fryth,  John  (reformer ;  martyred  1533).    Fryth. 
Fulke,  William,  D.D.  (d.  1589).     .    .    .    Fultt. 
Fuller,  Andw.  (Baptist  divine;  1754-1815),  A.  Fuller. 
Fuller.  Thomas  (divine;  1608-1661).      .    Fuller. 

Galloway.  Robert  (Scotch.  Poems,  1788).  R.  Callavmy. 
Gait,  John  (Scotch  novelist ;  1779-1839).    Gait. 
Gallon,  Francis  (travels,  &c.).  .    .      Francis  Gallon. 

Gamer,  Robert  (naturalist) "••  Garner. 

Garnett.  Rev.  Rich,  (philol.;  1700-1851),    Garnett. 
Garrett,  John  (Class.  Diet,  of  India.  1871-73),  Garrett. 
Garrick.  David  (actor,  &c.;  1716-1779).    Garrick. 
Garth   Sir  Sam..  M.D.  (poet;  1672-1719).     Garth. 
Gascoigne,  George  (poet;  1536-1577).   •    GotOtfH, 
Gaskell.  Elizabeth  Cleghorn  (novelist; 

,8,0-1865) Mrs.Gastell. 

Gauden.  John,  D.D.  (Bp.  of  Worcester; 

,605-1662) Bp.Gauden. 

Gay,  John   (poet;  1688-1732),     •     •     •     •     <""•>'• 
Gayton,    Edmund    (humorous    writer; 

,600-1666) Gayton. 

Geddes,  Alex.,  LL.D.  (Bibl.  crit.;  1737- 

,802) Dr.  A.  Geddes. 

Geddes,  Wm.  D.  (professor  of  Greek, 

Aberdeen  University) Prof.  Geddes. 

Geikie.  James  (geologist) V    ,"„ 

Gentleman's  Magazine Gent.  Mas 

Gerarde,  John- (surgeon;  ,545-1607).     •    C"™"*1- 
Gibbon.  Edward  (historian;  1737-1704).     Gibbon. 


Gibbs  Josiah  Willard  (American  philol.; 
,790-186.)  ...........    Prof.  Gibbs. 

Gilford,  Rev.  Rich,  (divine  ;  1725-1807),    K.  Gifford. 
GifTord,  Wm.  (critic,  &c.;  1757-1826),    .    Gifford. 
Giles.  Henry  (American  lecturer).      .     .    U.  Giles. 
Gilly.  William  Stephen,  D.D.  (Canon  of 
Durham)  ...........    Dr.  Gilly. 

Gilpin,  Wm.   (divine,  writer  on  scenery, 
&c.,  1724-1804)  .........    ""'•  Gilpin. 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart  ......     Gladstone. 

Glanville,  Joseph  (philosophical  treatises, 
&c.;  1636—  680)  ..........     Glanville. 

Glen,  William  (Scotch  poet;  1789-1826).     Win.  Glen. 
Glcnnie.  John  S.  Stuart.  M.  A.,       .     .  Stuart  Glennie. 
Glossary  of  Architecture.  1850.  .    .    Oxford  Glossary. 
Glover,  Richard   (poet;  1712-1785),    .     .     Glover. 
Godwin,  Wm.  (novelist  ;  1756-1836),  .    .    God-win. 
Golding.  Arthur  (poet;  works  1563-1580),     Golding. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver  (1728-1774)  .....     Goldsmith. 

Good,  John  Mason.  M.D.  (science,  poetry, 
&c.;  1764-1827)  ..........    Dr.  Good. 

Goodman,  Godfrey  (Bp.  of  Gloucester; 
1583-1655)  ..........     Bp.  Goodman. 

Goodman,    John,   D.D.    (works,    1670- 
,697)  ...........    Dr.  J.Goodman. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey  Allen  (Ed.  of  Web- 
ster's Diet.,  which  in  the  Imp.  Diet,  is 
referred  to  under  his  name;  r79O-i86o),  Goodrich. 
Goodwin,  John  (divine  ;  1593-1665).  .    .    Goodwin. 
Googe,  Barnaby  (poet;  works  .560—579).  Googe. 
Gordon,  James  (Bishop  of  Aberdeen; 
works  1670-1703)  ........  Bf-  Gordon. 

Gore.  Cath.  Grace  (novelist  ;  1799-1861),     Mrs.  Gore. 
Gorges.  Sir  Arthur  (Reg.  for  Pub.  Com- 
merce. 1611)  .........    Sir  A.  Gorges. 

Gosse.  Edmund  W.  (poet)  .....  E.  IV.  Gosst. 

Gotch,  Rev.  Fred.  Wm.,  LL.D  .....  F.H'.Gotch. 

Cough,  Richard  (antiq.;  1735-1809).      .    Cough. 
Gower.  John  (poet;  1320-1402).    -    •     •    Cower. 
Graftcn,  Richard  (chronicler;  wrote  1562),  Grafton. 
Graham.  Thomas  (chemist;  1805-1869),  .    Graham. 
Grahame,  James  (poet;  1765-18,1),  .    .    Grahame. 
Grainger,  Jas.,  M.D.  (poet;  1723-1767),    Grainger. 
Granger,  Thomas    (religious  writer; 
works  ,616-1621)  .........     Granger. 

Grant,  James  (novelist)  .......    Jas.  Grant. 

Granville,  George,  Viscount  Lansdowne 
(poet.  &c.;  1667-1735)  .......    Granville. 

Grattan.Thomas  C.  (novelist;  1796-1864),  T.C.Grattan. 
Graunt.  John  (Bills  of  Mortality,  1662),     Graunt. 
Graves.  Rev.  Richard  (Spiritual  Quixote, 
4c.;  .7.5-804)  .........    Grmt*- 

Gray.  Asa  (Amer.  botanist)  .....    Asa  Gray. 

Gray.  Thomas  (poet  ;  1716-177.),       .    .     Gray. 
Green.  John  Richard  (historian),  .     .    .   J.R-  Green. 
Green.  Matthew  (poet  ;  1667-1737),    .    .    Mat.  Green. 
Green,  T.  H.  (writer  on  philos.),  .     .     .    T.  H.  Green. 
Greene,  Robert  (dramatist  ;  1560-1592).     Greene. 
Greenhill,Thos.(-<rto/£».*»;'«i«J',.705).  Greenhill. 
Greg,  William  Rathbonc  (essayist; 
,£0-1881)  ...........     tV.R.Gr<g. 

Gregory.  George,  D.D.    (misc.  writer; 
.754-.808)  ..........  Dr.G.Gregory 

Gregory,  John  (divine  ;  1607-1646).    .  John  Gregory. 
Gretton,  Phillips,  D.D.  (Sermons,  &c., 
,725-1732)  ...........    G"'"m' 

Grew.  Nehemiah,  M.D.  (naturalist;  1628- 

N.  Grew  or  Grew. 


I7II>  ........      . 

Crew  Obadiah.'oiD.'  (divine;  1607-1698),    0.  Grew. 
Grey.  Zachary.  LL.D.  (critic,  &c.;  1687- 

,,66)  ..........    Zachary  Grey. 

Grindal,  Archbishop  (1519-1583).    •  •    Att-  Grmdal. 
Grose,  Francis  (antiq.;  1731-1791).    •    •     Grose. 
Grote.  George  (hist.;  1794-187.).   .    •    •    Graft. 
Grove.  George    (Biblical   scholar  and 
writer  on  music.  &c.)  .......    Grove 

Guardian,  The,  .7.3  ........    Guardian. 

Guest,  Ed..  LL.D.  (English  Rhymes, 
1838;  1800-1880)  .........    G""'- 

Gurnall,  William  (divine  ;  1617-1679).     .    Gurnall. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  Thos..  D.D.  (1803-1873).  .  Dr.  Guthrie. 
Guthrie,  Wm.  (geog.;  ,708-1770).  .    .    .    W.  Guthrit. 

Gwilt,  Joseph  (architect;  1784-1863).     .    Gwill. 


Habington.  Wm.  (poet;  1605-1645).  •    •    Habington. 
Hacket,  John,  D.D.  (Bp.;  Life  of  Abf. 

Williams;  1592-1670) *f-  "ticket. 

Hackluyt,  Rich,  (yoyages;  1553-16.6),      Hackluyt. 
Hakewill.  Geo.,  D.D.  (theol ;  1570-1649),    Hakewill. 
Hale.  Sir  Matthew  (jurist;  1609-1676).  .  SirM.Hale. 
Hales,  John,  of  Eton  (divine  and  critic ; 

I584-.656) Hales. 

Haliburton.  Thos.  Chandler  (Sam  Slick; 

,802-1865) Haliiurton. 

Halifax,  Chas.  Montague,  Earl  of  (1661- 

I7,s| Ld.  Halifax. 

Hall.  Arthur  (trans,  of  Iliad,  1581).    .     .     •4-""U- 
Hall,  Edwd.  (chronicler;  1409-1547).     -    """•..,,. 
Hall,  Fitzedward  (Mod.  Eng.,  S-c.l.  Ftizedward  Hall. 

Hall.  John  (poet;  1627-1656) John  Hall. 

Hall.  Joseph.D.D.  (Bp.of  Norwich;  1574- 

l6,6)  Bp.  Hall. 

Hall,  Marshall.  M.D.   (1790-1857).      .     .  Dr.  M.  Hall. 
Hall,  Robt.   (divine;  1764-1831),     .     .     .     X.  Hall 
Hall,  Mrs.  Sam.  Carter  (novelist.  &c.),  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Hallam.  Henry  (hist.;  1778-1859).      .     •    Hallam. 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene  (Amer.  poet ;  1790- 
1867) Halleck. 
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Halliwell.  James  Orchard  (antiq.),    .    .    Halli-ivdl. 
Hallywell,  Henry  (divine;  wroteab.  1680).    Hallywell. 
Halyburlon.  Thos.   (divine;  1674-1712),     Halybitrton. 
HamiUon,  Alex.  (Amer.  statesman  and 

soldier ;  1757-1804} <4-  Hamilton. 

Hamilton.  Elizabeth  (Cot.  ofGlenburnie: 

1758-1816) F-l>*-  Hamilton. 

Hamilton,  Walter  (geog.;  works  1815-20),  Hamilton. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  (metaph.:  1788- 

,856) Sir  H'.  Hamilton. 

Hammond. Henry.D.D.  (divine;  1605-1660), Hammond. 
Hanmer,  Jonathan  (divine ;  d.  1687).     .    Hanmer. 
Hannay,  James  (novelist,  &c.;  1827-1873).  Hannay. 
Ilardinge,  George  (miscel.  writer;  1744- 

.8.6) G-  Hardinge. 

Hardyng.  John   (chronicler;  1378-1465).     Hardyng. 

Hare.  Aug.  John  Cuthbert A.  J.  C.  Hare. 

Harford.  John  S.  (biog.;  1785-1866)..  J.S.Harford. 
Hargrave.  Francis  (law;  1741-1821),  .  Hargrave. 
Harington,  Sir  John  (poet,  &c.;  1561- 

,6,2) SirJ.  Harineton. 

Harmar,  John   (Prof.  Greek  ;  d.  ,670),   .     Harmar. 
Harper,  Kobt.  Goodloe  (Amer.  lawyer ; 

,765-1825) R.G.Harfer. 

Harrington.  Jas.   (Oceana,  1656).    .  Jas.  Harrington. 
Harris,  James  (philol.;  1700-1780),     .    .    Harris. 
Harrison,  John    (printer;  works  1570- 

1600) J.Harrison. 

Harte.  Francis  Bret  (Amer.  humorist).      Bret  Harte. 
Harte,  Walter  (poet.  &c.;  1700-1774).    .     "'•  Harte. 
Hartley,  David,  M.D.  (philos.;  1705-1757),  Hartley. 
Hartlib.  Samuel  (miscel.  writer ;  works 

1645-1659) Hartlib. 

Harvey.  Gabriel  (poet;  1545-1630),  .  .  G.Harvey. 
Harvey.  Wm.,  M.D.  (anatomist;  1578- 

1657) Harvty. 

Hawes.  Stephen  (poet;  wrote  1517).      .    Hawes. 
Hawkesworth,   John,  LL.D.    (essayist, 

&c.;  I7I5-I773) Hawkesvorth. 

Hawkins,   Sir  John    (Hist,  of  Music; 

1719-1789) SirJ.  Hawkins. 

Hawkins.  Sir  Rich,  (navig.;  d.  ,622).  Sir  R.  Hawkins. 
Hawthorn.  Nathaniel  (1804-1864),      .    .    Hawthorn. 
Hay.  Win.  (M.P.  for  Seaford ;  ,700-1755).     W.  Hay. 
Haydon,  Benj.  Rob.  (artist ;  ,z86-,846).  B.  R.  Haydon. 
Hayward,  Abraham.  Q.C.   (law),  .    .     A.  Hayward. 

Hayward,  Jas.    (1635) Jas.  Hayward. 

Hayward,  Sir  John  (hist.;  d.  ,627).  Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Hazlitt.  Wm.   (critic.  &c.;  1778-1830),    .     Hatlitt. 
Heath,  James   (hist.;  1629.1664),     .     .     .     J.  Heath. 
Heber,  Reginald.  D.D.,  Bp.  (1783-1826),    Bf.  Heber. 
Helps.  Sir  Arthur    (hist,  and  essayist; 

18.7-1875) a''f- 

Hemans.  Felicia  D.  (poetess;  .794-1835).    Hemans. 
Henfrey.  Arthur  (botanist;  1819-1859), .    Henfrey. 
Henley,  Rev.  John  (orator;  1692-1756),  Rev.  J.  Henley 
Henry.  Patrick    (Amer.  lawyer;    1736- 

.799) P.Htnr,. 

Henslow.  Rev.  John  Stevens  (botanist; 

1796-186,) Henslow. 

Herbert.    Lord    Edwd.,  of    Cherbury 

(.58-648) •    •    •  "•"".*";'• 

Herbert,  George  (poet;  1593-1632),  .    .    G.  Herbert. 
Herbert.    Sir    Thos.     (traveller;    1606- 

,682) Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Herd,  David  (Coll.  of  Scotch  Songs,-i-]txj\,    Herd. 
Herrick.  Robert  (poet;  ,591-1662).  .    .    Herrick 
Herschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.  (,790-1871).  Sirf.  Herschel. 
Hewyt,  John.  D.D.  (sermons.  .658).  .    .    Hewyt. 
Heylin.  Peter,  D.D.  (1600-1662).    .    .    .    Heylm. 
Heywood,  Thos.  (dramatist ;  d.  ab.  1641),    Hcyiuood. 
Hickes,  Geo.,  D.D.  (1642-1715),    .    .    .    Hickes. 
Hicks.  Francis  (trans,  of  Lucian ;  1566- 

I63<)) Fr.  Hitts. 

Hill,  Aaron  (poet,  &c.;  1685-1750),    .    .  Aaron  Hill. 
Hillhouse.  Jas.  A.    (Amer.  poet ;  1780- 

g     ,  Hilthoiise. 

Hobbe's,  Thos.  (philosoph.;  1588-1679),    Hobbes. 
Hoblyn,  Rich.  D.  (chemist,  &c.;  wrote 

,841-85.) "«»'•>"'• 

Hoffman,  Chas.  Fenno  (Amer.  poet,  &c.),  HoJ/man. 
Hogg,  James  (Ettrick  Shepherd;  .772- 

.835) '    "W- 

Holder.  Wm.,  D.D.  (Elementsof  Speech, 

j66o) Holder. 

Hole  Rev.  Sam.  Reynolds S.  R.  Hole. 

Holinshed,  Raphael  (chronicler;  wrote 

j  Holtntnea. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  M.D.  (1788-1873).  Sir  H.  Holland. 
Holland.  Philemon.  M.D.    (translator; 

,552-636) •    •    •    """""'• 

Hollyband, Claud  (lexicog.;  worksi573- 

Hollyband. 

Holme'.  Randle  (Armoury,  .688),     .  Randle  Holme. 
Holmes.  Abiel,  D.D.  (Amer.  hist.;  1763- 

,837),     .    .    .    .' •*•  »'lm"- 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell   (Amer.  poet, 

&c  .  O.  H  .  Holmes. 

Holyday,  Barten,b.b.' (1593-66.),  .    .    Holyifiy. 

Homilies  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng Homily. 

Hood.  Thomas  (poet,  &c.;  1798-845).  •    »"•* 
Hook,  Theodore  Edwd.  (novelist.  &c.; 

,788-184.) •     T.Hook. 

Hook.  Walter  Farquhar.  D.D.  (Dean  of 

Wore.;  ,798-875) ;    •     „ 

Hooker,  Richard  (divine;  i553-6oo).  .  Hooker 
Hoole.  Jno.  (trans,  of  Tasso,  &c.;  ,727-1803).  Hoole 
Hooper.  Geo.,  D.D.,  Bp.  (.640-1727).  •  Bf-  Hooper. 
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Hooper,  Robt,  M.D.   (Med.  Diet..  1798).    Hoofer. 

ii.  Ezckicl.  Bp.   (1633-1690),    .     .  Bp.  Hopkins. 
Home,  Gro.,  D.D..  Bp.    (1730-179;),.     .    Bp.  Htrne. 
Horsley.  Sam..  LL.D.,Bp.   (1733-1806),     Horsley. 
Houghion.  R.  M.  Milne*.  Lord  (poet),  Ld.  Hoiighton. 
Kowell.  James  (traveller.  &c. ;  1594-1666).    Howell. 

Howilt.  Mary Mary  Hewitt  or  Hewitt. 

Howitt,  WiUiam  (1795-1879).  "  Hewitt  Qt  Hewitt. 
Hudson.  Thos.  (poet ;  Historic  of  Judith, 

,584) T.  Hudson. 

Hughes.  John  (poet;  1677-1720),  •    -    -    J.  Hughes. 
Hughes.  Thos,    (novelist.  &c.).      ...     7".  Hushes. 
Huloet,  Rich.  (L.\t.  F.ng.  Diet.,  1522),  .    Huloet. 
Hume.  David   (hist.;  1711-1776).     .     .     .    Hume. 
Humphrey.  Heman,  D.D.   (Amer.  div.; 

1779-1861! H.  Humphrey. 

Humphreys.  Henry  Noel    (numismatist 

and  mi*:   writer) H.N.  Humphreys. 

Hunt,  Leigh  (1784-1859) L.  Hunt. 

Hunter.  Henry.  D.D.   (1741-1802).      .  Dr.  //.  Hunter. 
Hard.  Rich..  D.D.,  Bp.   (1720-1808)..     .     Bp.  Hurd. 
Hutchinson.  Thos.,  D.D.   (theol.;  wrote 

1738-1746) Dr.  Hutchinson. 

Hutchinson.  Dr.Thos.  Jos.  (traveller),  T.  J.Hutchinson, 
Hutton,  Chas.   (math.;  1737-1833),      .     .     Hutton. 
Huxley.  Thomas  Henry Huxley. 

IKve,  Jacob  (Book  ofjasher,  1751).  .  Jac.  /live. 
Illustrated  London  News,  .  .  .111.  London  News. 
Inchbald.  Elizabeth  (dramatist,  &c. ; 

1753-1821), Inchbald. 

Ingelow.  Jean  (poetess), Jtan  Ingelow. 

Innes,  Cosmo    (hist,  and  antiq.;  1798- 

1874) Cosmo  Innes. 

Irving, Washington  (1783-1859),    Jrvingoi  IV.  Irving. 

Jackson,  Thos.,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Fboro; 

1570-1640) TH.  yackson. 

Jacob,  Giles  (law  writer ;  1686-1744),      .     Jacob. 
James,  Ceo.  P.  R.  (1801-1860),  .    .     G.  P.  R.  James. 
Jamieson.  Dr.  John  {Scotch  Diet.;  1759- 

1838), Jamieson. 

Jarvis.Chas.  (trans,  of  Don  Quixote.  1742),  Jarvis. 
Jay,  William  (divine;  1769-1854).  .    .    .    Jay. 
Jeaffreson,  J.  Cordy  (novelist),      .     .     .     Jeajfresan. 
Jefferson.  Thos.  (Pres.  U.  S.;  1743-1826).    Jtfftrton. 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord  (Edin.  Rev.;  1773- 

1850), ytffrty. 

Jenkins,  Edward  (novelist) Jenkins. 

Jenks.  Benj.   (divine ;  1646-1724).  •     •     •    B.  Jenks. 
Jenyns,  Soame  (misc.  writer ;  1703-1787),    Jenyns. 
Jerrold.  Douglas  Wm.   (1803-1857).     .     .     D.  Jerrold, 
Jesse,  John  Heneage    (mUcel.  writer; 

1815-1874) y.ff.  Jesse. 

Jewel.  John.  D.D.  ( Bp.  of Salis.;  1522-1571),  £f. Jewel. 
Jewsbury.  Geraldine  E.  (novelist;  1812- 

1880) Miss  Jewsbury. 

John.  Gabriel    (Theory  of  the  Intell. 

World,  1700) Gabriel  yohn. 

Johnson, Chas.  (dramatist;  1679-1748),  Chas.  Johnson. 
Johnson,  Sam..  D.D.  (divine ;  1696-1773),  S.  Johnson. 

Johnson.  Dr.  Sam.  (1709-1784) Johnson. 

Johnson,  Thos.,  M.D.  (botanist ;  d.  1644),  T.  Johnson. 
Jones.  William  (divine;  1726-1800).  .  .  W.  Jones. 
Jones, Sir  William  (Orientalist;  i746-i7Q4),5i>  tf.  yones. 

Jonson,  Ben  (1574-1637) S.  Jenson. 

Jordan.  Thos.  (poet,  &c.;  d.  ab.  1685).  .    Jordan. 
Jortin.  John.  D.D.  (Archd,  of  London ; 

1698-1770) Jortin. 

Josselyn.  John  ( Travels  in  Amer.;  1638- 

1675), Josselyn. 

Joye,  Geo.  (reformer  and  printer ;  d.  1550),  Joye. 
Jukes.  Joseph  Beete  (geol.;  1811-1869)..    Jukes. 
Junius,  Letters  of  (1769-1772) Junius. 

Kames,  Henry  Home,  Lord  (Scotch 
judge;  1696-1782) Lord  Kames. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent  (Arctic  explorer; 
1820-1857) Kane. 

Kane.  Richard  ('  Campaigns  1680-1712,' 
1745) Rich.  Kant. 

Kavanagh,  Julia  (novelist;  1824-1877)..     Kavanagh. 

Kaye,  John,  D.D..  Bp.   (1784-1853),   .     .     Bp.Kaye. 

Keats.  John  (poet;  1796-1821) Keats. 

Keble.  John  (poet;  1792-1866) Keble. 

Keepe,  Henry  (Monumenta  Westmon. 
asteriensia,  1682) Ktepe. 

Keightley,  Thos.   (hist.,  &c.;  1789-1872),  Keightley. 

Keill.  John,  M.D.  (astron.;  1671-1721).  .    Keill. 

Kelham,  Robt.,  of  Line.  Inn  (Norman 
Diet.,  1779) Ktlham. 

Kemble,  Frances  Anne F.  A.  Kemhlt. 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell  (hist.;  1807-1857),  J.  M.  Kemble. 

Kendall.  Timothy  (Flowers  of  Epi- 
grams, 1577), Kendall. 

Kennet.  White,  D.D.  {Bp.  of  Peterbor- 
ough ;  1660-1728) Bp.  Kennet. 

Kenrick.Wiil.,LL.D.  (En f.  Diet.,  1773),    Ktnrick. 

Kent,  Charles  (poet  and  journalist). ,     .     Ch.  Kent. 

Kent,  James,  LL.D.  (Amer.  jurist;  1763- 
1847), Kent. 

Kcr,  Robt.   (trans,  of  Lavoisier,  1790),  .     R.  Ker. 

Kettlewell,  John  (divine;  1653-1695),     .    Kettlewell. 

Killingbeck.  John  (Sermons,  1710-1717).  KiUingbcck, 

Kimball.  Rich.  Burleigh  (Amer.  auth.),  R.B.Kimball. 

Kinahan,  D.  (Irish  Law  Reports,  &c., 
1830-1836) Kinahan. 

King,  Edw.  (S.  States  of  Amtr.,ify$.  Ed-ward  King. 
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H'.  B.  Sprague. 
Sprat,  Thos.  (Bp.  of  Roch.;  1636-1713), 

Sprat  or  Bf.  Sprat. 
Spring,  Gardiner,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Amer. 

div.;  1785-1873) Dr.  G.  Spring. 

Stack  house.  Thos.   (divine;  1680-1753),     Stackhouse. 
Stafford.  Anthony  (relig.  works.  1604-1635),    Stafford. 
Stainer.  J.,  M.A..  MUS.DOC.  )  (Diet.  Mus.  1 \Stainer  &> 
Barrett,  W.  A.,  Mus.Bac.     /  Terms).       I  Barrett. 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester  (travels;  1776- 

1839), Lady  Stanhope. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  Earl  (hist. ;  1805- 

1875) Ld.  Stanhope. 

Stanihurst.  Rich,  (hist, poet;  1545-1618).  Stanihurst. 
Stanley.  Arthur  Penrhyn.  D.D.  (hist; 

1815-1881) Dean  Stanley. 

Stanley.  Henry  M.  (African  trav.J,  .  H.M.Stanley. 
Stansbury.  H.  (Description  of  Utah; 

1806-1863) Howard  Stansbury. 

Stapleton,  Thos.  (antiq.;  1806-1850),  .  Stafleton. 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1791-99), 

Stat.  Account,  Scotland. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard  (essayist;  1671-1729).  Stetle. 
Stecvens,  George  (Shak.  comment;  1736- 

1800) Steevens. 

Stephen.  Henry  John  (ju"st ;  1787-1864}.  Serjt.  Stephen. 
Stephen,  Sir  James  (essays,  &c.;  1789- 

1859) Sir  y.  Stephen. 

Stephen,  LesUe  (critic  and  essayist),    Leslie  Stephen. 
Sterling.  John   (essayist;  1806-1844),.     .     Sterling. 
Sterne,  Rev.  Laurence  (Tristram  Shandy; 

1713-1768) Sterne. 

Stemhold.  Thos.   (psalmist ;  d.  1549),     .     Sternhold. 
Stewart,  Dugald  (metaph.;  1753-1828),      D.  Stewart, 
Still,    Bp.   John    (Comedy  of  Gammer 

GwrftwVAVfrf/f;  15430-1608),    .     .     .     B  p.  Still. 
Stillingfleet.  Edwd..  D.D.  (Bp.ofWor.; 

1635-1699) Stillin£fteet. 

Stirling,  Jas.  Hutchinson,  LL.D.  (philo- 
sopher)  y. Hutchinson  Stirling. 

Stocqucler,  J.  H.  (milit.  writer).  .  .  .  Stocqueler. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John  (journalist,  &c.;  1773- 

1856) Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

Stormonth,  Rev.  Jas.  (Eng.  Diet.;  1825- 

1882) Stormonth. 

Story.   Joseph,    LL.D.    (Amer.    jurist; 

»779-i845). Story 

Stow.  John  (antiq.;  1525-1605).      .    .    .    Stow. 
Stowell,  Sir  Wm.  Scott.  Lord    (judge; 

1745-1836) Lord  StoToell. 

Strangford,    Percy,   Viscount    { philol., 

&c.;  1825-1869) Lord  Strangford. 

Strickland.  Agnes  (hist.;  1796-1874),  Miss  Strickland. 
Strutt,  Joseph   (antiq.;  1742-1802),      .     .     Strutt. 
Strype,  John  (eccles.  biog.,  4c.;  1643-1737).      Stryfe. 
Stuart.  Moses  (Amer.  philol.;  1780-1853).  Mas.  Stuart. 
Stuart,  Robt  (Diet,  of  Arch.,  1830),  .     .     R.  Stuart. 
Stubbes,  Philip  (moral  writer;  Anat.  of 

Abuses,  1583) Stubbes. 

Stukeley,  Wm.  (antiq.:  1687-1765),    .    .    Stukeley. 
Suckling,  Sir  John  (poet ;  1609-1642),     .     Suckling. 
Sully.  James.  M.  A.  (psychol.).       .    .     James  Sully. 
Surrey.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  (poet; 

1516-1547) Surrey. 

Swan.  John  (Speculum  Mundi,  1635),  .     Swan. 

Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745) Swift. 

Swift  Zephaniah  (Amer.  jurist ;  1759-1823),  Z.  Swift. 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles  (poet),  .  Swinburne. 
Swinburne.  Henry  (traveller;  d.  1803),  H.  Swinburne. 
Sydney,  Sir  Henry  (statesman;  d.  1586),  Sir  H.  Sidney. 
Sydney.  Sir  Philip  (poet.&c.;  1554-1586).  Sir  P.Sidney. 
Sylvester,  Sir  Joshua  (translator;  1563- 

1618),      .     .     .    Sylvester;  or  Sylvester,  DM  Bartas. 

Talfourd.  Sir  Thomas  Noon  (poet,  ire.; 

1 795- 1 854) Talfourd. 

Tannahill,  Robt  (Scotch  poet;  1774-1810),  Tmnnahill. 
Tate,  Nahum  (poet;  1657-1715),   .    .    .     Tote. 
Tatler,  The  (1709-1710) Taller. 


Cited  in 
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Taylor,  Bayard   (poet  and  trans.;  1825- 

1878) Bayard  Taylor. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry  (dramatist).  .  .  Sir  H.Taylor. 
Taylor,  Isaac  (philos.;  1787-1865),  .  .  Is.  Taylor. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Isaac  (I fords  and  Places, 

&c.) Isaac  Taylor. 

Taylor,  Jeremy  (Bp.  of  Dromore;  1613- 

1667) Jer.  Taylor. 

Taylor.  John  ('  water  poet  ;*  1580-1654),  John  Taylor. 
Taylor,  John.  D.D.  (Unitarian  writer; 

1694-1761} Dr.  John  Taylor, 

Taylor,  William,  of  Norwich    (English 

Synonyms,  &c.;  1765-1836) W.  Taylor. 

Temple,  Sir  W.    (statesman;    1628- 

1699) Sir  H'.  Tern  fie  at  Temple. 

Tennant,  Wra.,  LL.D.  (poet  and  linguist; 

1784-1848) Tennant. 

Tennent,  Sir  J.  E.  (Ceylon;  1804-1869), 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

Tennyson,  Alfred Tennyson. 

Teonge,  Henry  (Diary,  1675-1679).  .    Henry  Teonge. 
Terry,  Edward   (traveller;  d.  1660),  .     .     £.  Terry. 
Thackeray,  Wm.  Makepeace  (novelist; 

1811-1863) Thackeray. 

Thirl  wall.  Connop  (hist.;  1797-1875).  Bp.  Thirlwall. 
Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  Old  play. 

Thorn.  Lord  Cromwell. 
Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville    (naturalist; 

1830-1882), Sir  Wyville  Thomson. 

Thomson,  James   (poet;  1700-1748)..     .     Thomson. 
Thomson,    Mowbray    (Story  of  Cawn- 

fort,  1859) Caft.  M.  Thomson. 

Thomson,  Wm.,D.D.  {Abp.  of  York).  Abf. Thomson. 
Thomson,  Sir  William  (physicist  and 

mathematician) Sir  If.  Thomson. 

Thorold,  Rev.  Ant  W.  (divine).  .  .  A.  If,  Thorold. 
Thorpe,  Benj.  (Ang.-Sax.  scholar;  1808-1870),  Thorpe. 
Thorpe,  Thomas  B.  (Amer.  artist  and 

journalist) T.  B.  Thorpe. 

Thurlow,  Edw.  (Lord-chan.;  1732-1806),  Ld.Thurlow. 
Thynn,  Fran,  {antiq.;  1545-1608),  .     .     .     Fr.  Thynn. 
Tickell,  Thomas  (poet ;  1686-1740),   .    .     TicJtell. 
Tillotson,  John,  D.D.    (Abp.  of  Cant; 

1630-1694). Tillotson. 

Todd,  Henry  John  (Ed.  of  Johnson's 

Diet.-  1763-1845) .     Todd. 

Todhunter,  Isaac  (math.) Todhunter. 

Toilet,  Geo.  (Notes  on  Shakspere;  d.  1779),  Toilet. 
Tomlins,  Har.  N.  (law;  works  1816-1819),     Tomlins. 
Tomlinson,  Chas.  (physicist).     .    .     .    C.  Tomlinson. 
Tooke.   John   Home    (philol.;    1736- 

1812) Home  Tooke. 

Tooke,  Wm.  (Hist,  of  Russia;  1744-1820),     Tooke. 
Tooker.Wm.  (Canon  of  Exeter;  d.  1620),  Canon  Tooker. 
Topsell,  Edw.  (naturalist ;  works  1599-1608),    Tofselt. 
Tourneur,  Cyril  (dramatist ;  works  1605- 

1613) Tourneur. 

Trapp.  Joseph.  D.D.  (poet;  1679-1747),     Traff. 
Treasury  of  Botany,  Maunders,    .    .      Treas.  ofBot, 
Do.         Natural  History,  do.    Treas.  of  Nat.Hist. 
Trench,  R.  Chenevix  (Abp.  of  Dublin), 

Abf.  Trench  or  Trench. 

Trollope,  Anthony  (novelist),    ....     Trollofe. 
Trollope,  Frances  (novelist  ;i7oo-i863),  Mrs.  Trollope. 
Trollope,  Thos.  A.   (novelist.  &c.),    .  T.  A.  Trollope. 
Trumbull.    Benj.,  D.D.     (Amer.  hist.; 

1735-1820) B.  Trumbull. 

Trumbull,  John,  LL.D,    (Amer  lawyer; 

1750-1831), Judge  Trumbull. 

Tucker.  Abraham  (philos.;  1705-1774).  Abr.  Tucker. 
Tucker, Josiah,D.D.  (thcol.aud  politics; 

1711-1799) Dean  Tucker. 

Tulloch,  John,  D.D.  (Prof,  of  Divinity),  Dr.  Tulloch. 
Tunstall.  Cuth.,  Bp.  (1474-1559).  •  •  Bf.  Tunstall. 
Turberville,  Geo.  {poet ;  1530-1600),  .  .  Turberville. 
Turnbull,  Rich,  {divine;  works  1591- 

1606) Rich.  Turnbull. 

Turner,  Sharon  (hist.;  1768-1847),      .    .    S.  Turner. 
Tusser,  Thos.   (bucolic  poetry  ;  1515-1580),  Tusser. 
Twain.  Mark  (humorist),       .     .     .     .    S.  L.  Clemens. 
Twining,  Thos.   (trans,  of  Aristotle,  1789).  Twining. 
Twisden,  Sir  Roger  (antiq.;  1597-1672), 

Sir  R.  Twisden. 

Tylor.  Edw.  B.   (archaeol.  and  ethnol),  .  E.  B.  Tylor. 
Tyndale.  Wilt   (reformer;  1480-1536),    .     Tyndale. 
Tyndall,  John,  LL.D.    (physicist),     .    Prof.  Tyndall. 
Tyng,  Dudley  Atkins  (Amer.  divine;  1825- 

1858) Dr.  Tyng. 

Tyrwhitt.  Thos.  (Ed.  of  Chaucer,  &c.; 

1730-1786) Tyrwhitt. 

Tytler.  Sarah  (novelist ;  fseud.  for  Hen- 

rietta  Xeddie), S.  Tytler. 

Udall,  John  (divine;  d.  1592),  .  .  J.  Udallor  Udal. 
Udall,  Nich.  (comedy  of  Ralph  Roister 

Doister;  1506-1564) L'dmU. 

Ure.  Andw.,  M.D.    (Diet,  of  Arts,  &c.; 

1778-1857) Ure. 

Urquhart,  Sir  T.  (trans,  of  Rabelais;  d. 

1660?) Urquhart. 

Ussher,  Jas.,  D.D.    (divine  and  hist; 

1580-1656) Abf.  Ussher. 

Valentine,  Thos.  (Sermons,  1642-1647),  Valentine. 
Var.br ugh,  Sir  John  (dramatist ;  1666- 

1726) SirJ.Vanbrugh. 

Vaughan,    Henry   (Sacred  Poems,  &c.; 

1021-1695) H.  Vaughan, 
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Vaughan,  Rice  (Coin  and  Coinage, 
1675) Rice  lrattghan, 

Vicars,  John   (divine;  1582-1652),        .     .     Vicars. 

Vincent,  Will.,  D.D.  (Dean  of  West- 
minster; 1739-1815) Dean  Vincent. 

Vives,  John  Louis  (theol.,  &c.;  1492-1540).  Fives. 

Wake,  Wm..   D.D.    (Abp.   of   Canter.; 

1657-1756) Abp.  Wake. 

Wakefield.  Gilbert   (theol.;  1756-1801),  .     Wakrfield, 
Walker.  John  (lexicog.;  17-52-1807),    .     .     Walker. 
Wallace.  Alfred  Russell   (biologist  and 

trav.) A.  R.  Wallace. 

Wallace,   Rob.,  D.D.    (Prof,  of  Church 

Hist.,  journalist) Dr.  Wallace. 

Waller,  Edmund  (poet;  1605-1687).  .  .  Waller. 
Wallis,  John  (math..  &c.;  1616-1703),  .  Wallis. 
Walpole,  Horace  (Earl  of  Orford;  1717- 

1797), H.  Walpoleoi  Walpole. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert  (statesman;  1676- 

1745) Sir  K.  Wai f>ole. 

Walsall,  Sam.    (Sermons,  1615),     .     .     .     Walsall. 
Walsh,  J.  H.   (Domestic Economy,  &c.),  J.  H.  Walsh. 
Walsh.  Robt.,  LL.D.    (chaplain  at  Con- 
stantinople; wrote  1820-1840),     .     .     .     R.  Walsh. 
Walsh.  Wm.    (poet;  1663-1707),     .     .     .     Walsh. 
Walton,  Izaak  (Complete  Angler;  1593- 

1683) Iz.  Walton. 

Wandesforde,  Chris.,  Viscount  Castle- 
comer  (statesman ;  1592-1640),   .     .      Wandesforde. 
Warburton,  Eliot  B.  G.  (Travels,  &c.; 

1810-1852) Eliot  Warburton. 

Warburton,  Wm..  D.D.   {Bp.  of  Glouc.; 

1698-1779), Warburton. 

Ward,  R.  P.  (Law  of  Nations*,  1765-1846),  R.  Ward. 
Ward,  Sam.  (divine;  1577-1639),  .  .  .  S.  Ward. 
Ward.  Seth,  D.D.  (Bp.  of  Salisbury; 

1617-1689), Bp.  Ward. 

Ward,  Thomas  (anti-Protestant  writer ; 

1652-1708) T.  Ward. 

Warner,  Will,   (poet;  1558-1609),   .     .     .     Warner. 
Warren,  Samuel  (novelist,  &c.;  1807-1877),  Warren. 
Warton,  Joseph   (poet;  1722-1800),     .     .     J.  Warton. 
Warton,  Thos.    (poet;  1728-1790),  ...     7".  Warton, 
Washington,  George  (Pres.  U.S.;  1732- 

1799) Washington. 

Waterhouse.Edwd.  (heraldry;  1619-1670),  Waterhottse, 
Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D.  (divine;  1683- 

1740) Waterland. 

Watson,   Robert,   LL.D.    (hist.;    1730- 

1781), Dr.  R.  Watson. 

Watson,  Thos,,  D.D.   (Bp.  of  Line.;  d. 

1582), Bp.  Watson. 

Watson,  Sir  Thos.,  M.D Sir  T.  Watson. 

Watson,  Will.  (Call  to  Repent,  1691),  .  W.  Watson. 
Watts,  Henry  (Diet.  ofChem.),  Watts'  Diet,  of  Chem. 
Watts,  Isaac,  D.D.  (poet  and  moralist; 

1674-1748) Watts. 

Weale,  John  (Diet,  of  Terms,  1873),  •  •  Weale. 
Webbe,  Wm.  (Discourse  of  English 

Poetrie;  d.  after  1591) W.  Webbe. 

Wehster,  Daniel  (Amer.  statesman;  1782- 

1852) D.  Webster. 

Webster,  John  (dramatist;  i585?-i654T),     Webster. 
Webster,  Noah   (lexicog.;  1758-1843),     .     ff.  Webster. 
Wedgwood.  Hensleigh  (philol.),   .    .    .     Wedgwood. 
Weever,  John  (antiq.;  1576-1632),      .    .     Weever. 


Cited  in 
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West,  Gilbert,  LL.D.  (poet  and  religious 

writer;  1700 1-1756) West. 

Westfield.  Thos.,  D.D.  (divine;  d.  i6^),Dr.West^eld. 

Westminster  Review, West.  Rev. 

Wharton,  Henry    {eccles.  antiq. ;  1664- 

1694), H.  Wharton. 

Wharton,  J.  J.  S.   (Law  Lexicon}. .     .    .     Wharton. 
Whately,  Rich.,  D.D.    (Abp.  of  Dub.; 

1787-1863) Whately. 

Whately,  Wm.   (divine;  1583-1639),    .     .   W.  Whately. 
Wheatley,  Chas.   (divine;  1686-1742),     .     Wheatley. 
Wheatstone,  Sir  Chas.   (physicist;  1802- 

1875} Wheatstone. 

Whewell,   Will,     (scientist  and   philos.; 

1795-1866) Whewell. 

Whichcote,  Benj.,  D.D.   (moral  writer; 

1610-1683) Whichcote. 

Whiston,  Will,  (theol.,  trans,  of  Josephus; 

1667-1752) Whiston. 

Whitnker,  Tobias,  M.D.    (works   1638- 

1663) Tab.  Whitaker. 

Whitby,  Daniel  (theol.;  1638-1726).    .    .     Whitby. 
White,  Rev.  Gilbert  (of  Selborne;  1720- 

1793) Gilbert  White. 

White,  John,  M.P.  (pol. writer;  1590-1644),  John  While. 
White,  Rich.  Grant    (Words  and  their 

Uses,  &c.) R.G.  White. 

Whitehead,  Will,    (poet;  1715-1788),  .   W.  Whitehead. 
Whitgift,  John,  D.D.    (Abp.  of  Cant; 

1530-1603) Whitgift. 

Whiting,  Nicholas  (Hist,  of  Albino  and 

Brllanta,  1637) Whiting. 

Whitlock,  Bulstrode    (statesman;  1605- 

1676) Whitlock. 

Whitney,  Wm.  Dwight   (philol.),    .     .     .     Whitney. 
Whittier.  J.  Greenleaf  {Amer.  poet),      .     Whittier. 
Wickliffe.  John  (reformer;  1324-1415),  .     Wickliffe. 
Wilbour,  Chas.  Edwin   (Amer.  writer).  C.  E.  Wilbonr. 
Wilkes.  John   (polit.;  1727-1797),    .    .    .    Willies. 
Wilkins,  John,  D.D.  (Bp.  of  Ches.;  1614- 

1672) Bp.  Wilkins. 

Wilkinson,  Jas.  John  Garth,  M.D.  (trans. 

of  S-wedenborg) J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson. 

Willet,  Andrew,  D.D.  (biblical  sch.;  1562- 

1621) Willet. 

Williams,  Sir  Chas.  Hanbury  (political 

squibs,  &c.;  1709-1759),  .    .    .  Sir  C,  H.  Williams. 
Williams,    Helen   Maria     (poems,   &c.; 

1762-1827) H.  M.  Williams. 

Williams,  Prof.  Monier   (Sanskrit  sch.), 

Prof.  AI,  Williams. 
Williams,  Sir  Roger  (milit.  writer;  d.  1596), 

Sir  R.  Williams. 
Williamson,  Capt.  Thos.  (Oriental  Sports, 

1807) Capt.  Williamson. 

Willis,  Nath.  Parker   (Amer.  poet,  &c.; 

1807-1867) N.  P.  Willis, 

Willmott,   Robt.   Aris    (miscel.  writer; 

1809-18631 Willmott. 

Willoughby,  Fra.  (naturalist;  1635-1672),    Willoughby. 
Wilson,  Arthur  (dramas,  &c.;  1596-1652}, 

Arth.  Wilson. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  D.D.   (Bp.  of  Calcutta; 

1778-1858) Bp.  Wilson. 

Wilson,  Daniel,   LL.D.  (archaeol.),  .     .    Dr.  Wilson. 
Wilson,  Prof.  George  (chemist  and  phy- 

siol.;  1818-1859) Prtif.  G.  Wilson. 


Names  in  full  and  dates. 
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Wilson,  John  (Christopher  North;  1785- 

1854) Prof,  ll'ilson. 

Wilson,  Jno.  Leighton  (African  mission.),  J.L.H'ilson. 
Winslow,  Forbes  B.,  M.D.  (1810-1874), 

Dr.  Forbes  U'insl<nv, 
Winwood,  Sir  Ralph   (Affairs  of  Stale ; 

1564-1617) SfrX.  Winvwd. 

Wirt,  Wm.   (Amer.  lawyer;  1772-1834),       If'irt. 
Wiseman,  Nicholas  (cardinal;  1802-1865), 

Cardinal  Wiseman. 
Wiseman.  Rich,  (surg.;  works  1672-1686),     Wise>nan. 

Witlials,  Jno.    (Diet.,  1568) Withals. 

Wither,  George   (poet;  1588-1667),     .     .     Wither. 
Wodhul,  Michael   {poet ;  1740-1816). .     .     Wodhul. 
Wodroephe,  John    (gram.;  works  1623).      Wedroephe. 
Wodrow.  Robt.  (eccles.  hist.;  1679-1734),     Wodrow. 
Wolcot,  John  (Peter  Pindar;  1738-1819),     Dr.  Wolcot, 
Wolfe.    Charles     ('Burial    of   Moore;' 

1791-1823) Wolfe. 

Wollaston,  T.  Vernon   (naturalist),     T.  V.  Wollaston. 
Wollaston.  Wm.  (theol.,  &c.;  1659-1724),  //'.  Ifollaston. 
Wolsey,  Thos..  Cardinal  (1471-1530),     .     ll'olsey. 
Wood,  Anthony  a  {antiq.:  1632-1695),    .     Wood. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry   (novelist),  .     .     .   Mrs.  H.  Wood. 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  G.   (naturalist) J.G.Wood. 

Wood,  Shakspeare   (Guide  to  Anc.  and 

Mod.  Rome,  1875) Shakspeare  Wood. 

Woodward,  Chas..  F.R.S.  (Study  of  Po- 
larized Light,  rt&) C.  Wood-ward. 

Woodward,  John,  M.D.  {naturalist;  1665- 

1728) Woodward. 

Woolton,  Jno.,  D.D.  (Bp.  of  Ex.;  1535- 

1593) Bp.  Woolton. 

Worcester,  Jos.  Emerson  (lexicog.;  1784- 

1865) Worcester. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of  (Century  of  In' 

•Mentions;  1601-1667),       •     •    Marqttis  of  Worcester. 
Wordsworth,  Wm.   (1770-1850),      .     .     .  Wordsworth. 
Wotton.  Sir  Henry  {poet.&c.;  1568-1639),  Wotton. 
Wotton,  Sir  H.   {Remains  and  Life),      . 

Reliqitite  Wottoniana. 

Wotton,  Wm..  D.D.  {1666-1726),  .  .  Dr.  W.  Wotton. 
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EXPLANATIONS 

REGARDING    PRONUNCIATION    AND    CHEMICAL    SYMBOLS. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

IN  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-writing 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
tnund,  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to  bear  in  mind  one  mark  for  each  sound. 

Vowels.  Accent. — Words  consisting  of   more   than   one  syllable 

receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour, 
the  second  of  delay,  and  the  third  of  comprehension.  The 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  '.  This  mark,  called  an  accent, 
is  placed  above  and  beyond  the  syllable  which  receives  the 
accent,  as  in  the  words  labour,  delay',  and  comprehension, 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
excommunication,  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  is  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  mere  euphonic  accent,  and  consists  of  a  slight 

The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  resting  on  the  syllable  to  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately  ance  of  so  many  unaccented  syllables.  Where  both  accents 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable,  are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  ", 
however,  to  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  those  languages  are  and  the  secondary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  ',  as  in  the 


a,  ,is  in  
a  ..:.. 

fate, 
far 

o 

o 

....  as  in  ....  not. 

e(Fr.u). 
=e+i). 

then, 
tliin. 
wig. 
whig. 
azure. 

a,  

f<it. 
foil. 
me. 

u 
u 

....  tube. 
....  tub. 
.  .      bull 

met. 
her. 
pine, 
pin. 
note. 

ConE 
Ger.  nac 

u 

0] 

01 

y 

Oil! 

At. 

1  
ints. 

TH 

Sc.  abtra 
....  oil. 
....  pound. 
....Sc.  tey( 

e 

i  :::::: 

i  

cb,  .  .  as  in  .  . 
ch  
j  

Main. 
Sc.  loch 
job. 

FT.  ton. 
ting. 

th  ,     

g,     
n,      ..      „     .. 
ng  

wh,  
zh,    ,  

pronounced  in  England. 


word  excommu'nica"tion. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  SYMBOLS. 

By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  gives,  in  a 
single  line,  more  information  as  to  details  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 


Elements.  Symbols. 

Aluminium Al 

Antimony  (Stibium),  .    .    .  Sb 

Arsenic, As 

Barium Ba 

Bismuth Bi 

Boron, B 

Bromine, Br 

Cadmium Cd 

Ciesium, Cs 

Calcium, Ca 

Carbon, C 

Cerium Ce 

Chlorine, Cl 

Chromium, Cr 

Cobalt Co 

Copper  (Cuprum) Cu 

Didymium D 

Erbium E 

Fluorine,    ....'...  F 

Gallium Ga 

Glucinium, G 

Gold  (Aurum) Au 

Hydrogen H 

Indium In 

Iodine I 

Indium, Ir 

Iron  (Ferrum) Fe 

Lanthanium, La 

Lead  (Plumbum),    .    .    .    .  Pb 

Lithium L 

Magnesium, Mg 

Manganese Mn 


Elements.  Symbols. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum).  .  Hg 

Molybdenum Mo 

Nickel Ni 

Niobium, Nb 

Nitrogen, N 

Osmium, Os 

Oxygen o 

Palladium Pd 

Phosphorus, P 

Platinum, Pt 

Potassium  (Kaliuni),      .    .  K 

Rhodium, R 

Rubidium, Rb 

Ruthenium, Ru 

Selenium Se 

Silicon Si 

Silver  (Argentum).    .    .    .  Ag 
Sodium  (Natrium),    .    .    .  Na 

Strontium Sr 

Sulphur s 

Tantalum, Ta 

Tellurium Te 

Thallium Tl 

Thorium, Th 

Tin  (Stannum),      .    .    .    .  Sn 

Titanium Ti 

Tungsten  (Wolfram),     .     .  W 

Uranium, u 

Vanadium, v 

Yttrium, Y 

Zinc Zn 

Zirconium Zr 


When  any  of  the  above  symbols  stands  by  itself  it  indi- 
cates one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  0  for  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  Cl  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  (See  ATOM,  and  Atomic 
l/icoi-y  under  ATOMIC,  in  Dictionary.) 


( xviii ) 


When  a  symbol  has  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  number  indi- 
cates the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus— O2 
signifies  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  S5  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
C10  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus— H2  0  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
CnHaOn  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2H2O  represents  two  molecules  of  water, 
4(CI2H2jOn)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgS04 ,  7  H.O.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
Thus,  2H2  +  O2  =  2H2O  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 


LIST    OF    THE    ABBREVIATIONS 

USED    IN   THIS    DICTIONARY. 


n.oradj. 

stands  for  adjective. 

galv.    stands 

for  galvanism. 

p.         stands  for  participle. 

abhrev. 

.  .  .     abbreviation,  abbreviated. 

genit. 

genitive. 

paheon. 

palseontology. 

ace. 

accusative. 

geoff. 

geography. 

part. 

participle. 

act. 

active. 

geol. 

geology. 

pass. 

juissive. 

ad*-. 

adverb. 

geom. 

geometry. 

/»lf/'ol. 

pathology. 

tori. 

dig. 

agriculture, 
algebra. 

Goth. 
Gr. 

Gothic. 
Greek. 

pejor. 
Per. 

pejorative. 
Persic  or  Persian. 

Amer. 

American. 

gram. 

grammar. 

perf. 

perfect. 

auat. 

anatomy. 

(jv.il. 

gunnery. 

pers. 

person. 

anc. 

ancient. 

Heb. 

Hebrew. 

persp. 

perspective. 

antitj. 

antiquities. 

her. 

heraldry. 

Peruv. 

Peruvian. 

aor. 

aorist,  aoristic. 

Hind. 

Hindostanee,  Hindu,  or 

Pg. 

Portuguese. 

Ar. 

Arabic. 

hist. 

history.                [Hindi. 

p/tar. 

pharmacy. 

arch. 

architecture. 

liort. 

horticulture. 

philol. 

philology. 

archiKol. 

archaeology. 

Hung. 

Hungarian. 

pjiilos. 

philosophy. 

urith. 

arithmetic. 

/"/ffrii*. 

hydrostatics. 

Phoen. 

Phoenician. 

Armor. 

Armoric. 

Icel. 

Icelandic. 

p/uitog. 

photography. 

art. 

article. 

ich. 

ichthyology. 

phren. 

phrenology. 

A.  Sax. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

imper. 

imperative. 

pl,ys.  geog.  .. 

physical  geography. 

ttstrol. 

astrology. 

imperf  . 

imperfect. 

pkysiol. 

physiology. 

CUrfreg, 

astronomy. 

impers. 

impersonal. 

pi. 

plural. 

at.  wt. 

atomic  weight. 

incept. 

inceptive. 

Pl.D. 

Platt  Dutch. 

aug. 

augmentative. 

ind. 

indicative. 

piieum. 

pneumatics. 

Bav. 

Bavarian  dialect. 

Ind. 

Indie. 

poet. 

poetical. 

biol. 

biology. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

Pol. 

Polish. 

Bohera. 

Bohemian. 

Indo-Eur.  ... 

Indo-European. 

pol.  econ.    .. 

political  economy. 

lot. 

botany. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

poss. 

possessive. 

Braz. 

Brazilian. 

in  tens. 

intensive. 

pp. 

past  participle. 

Bret. 

Breton  (=Armoric). 

interj. 

interjection. 

ppr. 

present  participle. 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian. 

If. 

Irish. 

Pr. 

Provencal. 

Catal. 

Catalonian. 

Iran. 

Iranian. 

prep. 

preposition. 

carp. 

carpentry. 

It. 

Italian. 

pres. 

present. 

caus. 

causative. 

L. 

Latin. 

pret. 

preterite. 

Celt. 

Celtic. 

Ian. 

language. 

priv. 

privative. 

Chal. 

Chaldee. 

Lett. 

Lettish. 

pron. 

pronunciation,  pronounced. 

chem. 

chemistry. 

L.G. 

Low  German. 

pron. 

pronoun. 

chron. 

chronology. 

lit. 

literal,  literally. 

pros. 

prosody. 

Class. 

Classical  (=  Greek  and 

Lith. 

Lithuanian. 

prov. 

provincial. 

Latin). 

L.L. 

late  Latin,  low  do. 

psyckol. 

psychology. 

cog. 

colloq. 
com. 

cognate,  cognate  with, 
colloquial, 
commerce. 

mack, 
mamtf. 
masc. 

machinery, 
manufactures, 
masculine. 

rail. 
R.Catk.Ch.. 
rltet. 

railways. 
Roman  Catholic  Church, 
rhetoric. 

com  p. 

compare. 

matk. 

mathematics. 

Rom.antiq.. 

Roman  antiquities. 

compar. 

comparative. 

inecli. 

mechanics. 

Rus. 

Russian. 

COllC/l. 

conchology. 

liied. 

medicine. 

Sax. 

Saxon. 

conj. 
contr. 

conjunction, 
contraction,  contracted. 

Med.  L.      ... 
•mcruur. 

Medieval  Latin, 
mensuration. 

Sc. 

Scand. 

Scotch. 
Scandinavian. 

Corn. 

Cornish. 

metal. 

metallurgy. 

Scrip. 

Scripture. 

cn/xtal. 
Cyra. 

crystallography. 
Cymric. 

metaph. 
meteor. 

metaphysics, 
meteorology. 

sculp. 
Sem. 

sculpture. 
Semitic. 

D 

Dutch. 

Mex. 

Mexican. 

Serv. 

Servian. 

Dan. 

Danish. 

M.H.G.      ... 

Middle  High  German. 

sing. 

singular. 

dat. 

dative. 

milit. 

military. 

Skr. 

Sanskrit. 

def. 

definite. 

mineral. 

mineralogy. 

Slav. 

Slavonic,  Slavic. 

deriv. 

derivation. 

Mod.  Fr.    ... 

Modern  French. 

Sp. 

Spanish. 

dial. 

dialect,  dialectal. 

myth. 

mythology. 

sp.  gr. 

specific  gravity. 

dim. 

diminutive. 

N. 

Norse,  Norwegian. 

stat. 

statute. 

distrib. 

distributive. 

». 

noun. 

subj. 

subjunctive. 

dram. 

drama,  dramatic. 

nal.  hist.     .. 

natural  history. 

superl. 

superlative. 

dyn. 

dynamics. 

nat.  order,... 

natural  order. 

surff. 

surgery. 

E.,  Eng.    ...        English. 

mat.  phil.   .. 

natural  philosophy. 

surv. 

surveying. 

eccles,          ...         ecclesiastical. 

naut.    • 

nautical. 

Sw. 

Swedish. 

Egypt. 

Egyptian. 

navig. 

navigation. 

sym. 

symbol. 

elect. 

electricity. 

neg. 

negative. 

syn. 

synonym. 

engill. 
engr. 
entom. 
Eth. 
elkn. 
etym. 
E'ur. 
exclu.m. 

engineering, 
engraving, 
entomology. 
Ethiopia, 
ethnography  .ethnology, 
etymology. 
European, 
exclamation. 

neut. 
N.H.G.      .. 
nom. 
Norm. 
North.  E.  .. 
tl'timiif. 
obj. 
obs. 

neuter. 
New  High  German, 
nominative. 
Norman. 
Northern  English, 
numismatics, 
objective, 
obsolete. 

Syr. 
Tart. 
tecknol. 
teleg. 
term. 
Teut. 
t/ieol. 
toricol. 

Syriac. 
Tartar, 
technology, 
telegraphy, 
termination. 
Teutonic, 
theology, 
toxicology. 

fetn. 

feminine. 

obsoles. 

obsolescent. 

triffttn. 

trigonometry. 

fa. 

Fl. 
fort. 
Fr. 

figuratively. 
Flemish, 
fortification. 
French. 

O.  Bulg.     .. 
O.E. 

OldBulgarian(Ch.Slavic). 
Old  English  (i.e.  English 
between  A.  Saxon  and 
Modern  English). 

Turk. 
tt/poij. 
var. 

v.i. 

Turkish, 
typography, 
variety  (of  species), 
verb  intransitive. 

freq. 
Fris. 

frequentative. 
Frisian. 

0.  Fr. 
O.H.G.      .. 

Old  French. 
Old  High  German. 

v.n. 
v.t. 

verb  neuter, 
verb  transitive. 

fut 

future. 

O.Prus.      .. 

Old  Prussian. 

W. 

Welsh. 

G. 

German. 

O.Sax. 

Old  Saxon. 

cool. 

zoology. 

Gael. 

Gaelic. 

or  nit  It. 

ornithology. 

t 

obsolete. 

(xix) 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 


SCREAM 


SCREW 


Scream  (skrSm),  v.i.  [Comp.  I  eel.  skramsa, 
to  scream ;  probably  imitative,  like  screech, 
shriek,  &c.  ]  1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill 
voice ;  to  utter  a  sudden,  sharp  outcry,  as 
in  a  fright  or  in  extreme  paiu ;  to  utter  a 
shrill,  harsh  cry;  to  shriek. 

I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Shak. 

So  sweetly  screams  if  it  (a  mouse)  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her.  Swift, 

2.  To  give  out  a  shrill  sound;  as,  the  railway 
whistle  screamed. 

Scream  (skrem),  n.  1.  A  shriek,  or  sharp 
shrill  cry  uttered  suddenly,  as  in  terror  or 
in  pain.  'Screams  of  horror  rend  the  af- 
frighted skies.'  Pope.— 2.  A  sharp,  harsh 
sound.  'The  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach 
dragg'd  down  by  the  wave.'  Tennyson. 

S creamer  (sk re  in 'er),  n.  1.  One  that  screams. 
2.  A  name  given  to  two  species  of  South 
American  grallatorial  birds,  the  Palamedea 
cornuta  and  Chattna  chavaria.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  harsh  and  discordant 
voices,  and  for  the  sharp  hard  spurs  with 
which  the  wings  are  armed.  See  PALAME- 
DEA.—3.  Something  very  great;  a  whacker; 
a  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.  [Slang.] 

Screaming  (skrem'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Crying 
or  sounding  shrilly.  —2.  Causing  a  scream; 
as,  a  screaming  farce,  one  calculated  to 
make  the  audience  scream  with  laughter. 

Scree  (skr£),  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  skritha,  &  lanct 
slip  on  a  hill-side.]  A  small  stone  or  pebble; 
in  the  pi.  debris  of  rocks ;  shingle ;  a  talus ; 
accumulations  of  loose  stones  and  fragments 
at  the  base  of  a  cliff  or  precipice.  '  Grey 
cairns  and  screes  of  granite.'  Kingsley. 

Before  I  had  got  half  way  up  the  screes,  which 
gave  way  and  rattled  beneath  me  at  every  step. 

SoHthey, 

Screech  (skrech),  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of 
MHMfc(whlch  see),  Icel.  skrcekja,  skrcekta,  to 
screech,  skrcekr,  a  screech,  Sw.  gkrika,  Dan. 
gkrige,  to  screech:  an  imitative  word;  comp. 
Sc.  scratch,  Gael,  sgreach,  W.  ysgrechiaw,  to 
screech.]  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  shrill 
voice;  to  scream;  to  shriek.  'The  screech- 
owl  screeching  loud.'  Shak. 

These  birds  of  night  .  .  .  screeched  and  clapped 
their  wings  for  a  while.  Bolingbroke, 

Screech  (skrech),  n.  1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry, 
such  as  is  uttered  in  acute  pain  or  in  a  sud- 
den fright;  a  harsh  scream.  'The  birds 
obscene  .  .  .  with  hollow  screeches.'  Pope. 

A  screech  or  shriek  is  the  cry  of  terror  or  passion ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  called  sharper  and  harsher  than  a 
scream  ;  but,  in  human  beings  especially,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  it.  C.  Richardson. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  noise;  as,  the  screech  of  a 
railway  whistle. 

Screech-owl  (skrech'oul),  n.  An  owl  that 
utters  a  harsh,  disagreeable  cry  at  night,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  ominous  of  evil ;  an 
owl,  as  the  barn-owl,  that  screeches,  in 
opposition  to  one  that  hoots. 

The  owl  at  Freedom's  window  scream'd. 
The  screech-owl,  prophet  dire.        Churchill. 

Screechy  ( skrech 'i).  a.  Shrill  and  harsh; 
like  a  screech.  Cockburn. 

Screed  (skred),  n.  [Prov.  E.  screed,  a  shred, 
A.  Sax.  Kcredde,  a  shred.  See  next  entry.]  In 
plastering,  (a)  a  strip  of  mortar  of  about  6  or 
8  inches  wide,  by  which  any  surface  about  to 


be  plastered  is  divided  into  bays  or  compart- 
ments. The  screeds  are  4,  5,  or  6  feet  apart, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  are  accur- 
ately formed  in  the  same  plane  by  the  plumb- 
rule  and  straight-edge.  They  thus  form 
gauges  for  the  rest  of  the  work,  the  inter- 
spaces being  latterly  filled  out  flush  with 
them.  (b)  A  strip  of  wood  similarly  used. 

Screed  (skred),  n.  [Aformofs/irerf;  a  Scotch 
word.  See  above.]  1.  The  act  of  rending 
or  tearing;  a  rent;  a  tear.  Burns.— 2.  That 
which  is  rent  or  torn  off;  as,  a  screed  of  cloth. 
3.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  prose;  a  harangue;  a 
long  tirade  upon  any  subject.  ~A  screed  o' 
drink,  a  drinking  bout.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Screed  (skred),  p.  f.  [Sc.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
rend;  to  tear.— 2.  To  repeat  glibly;  to  dash 
off  with  spirit.  Bunts. 

Screeket  (skrek),  v.i.     Same  as  Screak, 

Screen  (skren),  n.  [O.Fr.  escren,  escrein, 
escran,  Fr.  icra.ii,  a  screen,  perhaps  from 
O.H.G.  skranna,  a  bench,  a  table.]  1.  An 
appliance  or  article  that  shelters  from  the 
sun,  rain,  cold,  &c.,  or  from  sight;  a  kind 
of  movable  framework  or  partition,  often 
hinged  so  that  it  may  be  opened  out  more 
or  less  as  required,  or  be  folded  up  to  occupy 
less  space,  used  in  a  room  for  excluding  cold, 
or  intercepting  the  heat  of  a  flre.  'Your 
leafy  screens.'  Shak. 

Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns.  Confer. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from 
danger;  that  which  hides  or  conceals,  or 
which  prevents  inconvenience. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes  in 
matters  of  danger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  riddle  or  sieve;  more  especially, 
(a)  a  sieve  used  by  farmers  for  sifting  earth 
or  seeds.  (6)  A  kind  of  wire  sieve  for  sifting 


Builder's  Screen. 

sand,  lime,  gravel,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  rect- 
angular wooden  frame  with  wires  travers- 
ing it  longitudinally  at  regular  intervals. 
It  is  propped  up  in  nearly  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  the  materials  to  be  sifted  or 
screened  are  thrown  against  it,  when  the 
finer  particles  pass  through  and  the  coarser 
remain.  A  similar  apparatus  is  used  for 
separating  lump  coal  from  the  small  coal 
and  dross,  and  also  for  sorting  crushed  ores, 
&e.  —  4.  In  arch,  (a)  a  partition  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  usually  so  placed  inacliurch 


as  to  shut  out  an  aisle  from  the  choir,  a 

Srivate  chapel  from  a  transept,  the  nave 
.•om  the  choir,  the  high  altar  from  the  east 
end  of  the  building,  or  an  altar  tomb  from 
a  public  passage  of  the  church.  See  PAR- 
CLOSE,  (b)  In  medieval  halls,  a  partition 
extending  across  the  lower  end,  forming  a 
lobby  within  the  main  entrance  doors,  and 
having  often  a  gallery  above,  (e)  An  archi- 
tecturally decorated  wall,  inclosing  a  court- 
yard in  front  of  a  building.— 5.  Naut.  the 
name  given  to  a  piece  of  canvas  hung  round 
a  berth  for  warmth  and  privacy. 
Screen  (skreu),v.(.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
shelter  or  protect  from  inconvenience,  in- 
jury, or  danger;  to  cover;  to  conceal;  as, 
our  houses  and  garments  screen  us  from 
cold ;  an  umbrella  screens  us  from  rain  and 
the  sun's  rays;  to  screen  a  man  from  punish- 
ment. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th*  earth.         Milton. 

2.  To  sift  or  riddle  by  passing  through  a 
screen ;  as,  to  screen  coal. 

Screening -machine  (skren'ing-ma-shen), 
n.  An  apparatus,  having  a  rotary  motion, 
used  for  screening  or  sifting  coal,  stamped 
ores,  and  the  like. 

Screenings  (skren'ingz),  n.  pi.  The  refuse 
matter  left  after  sifting  coal,  &c. 

Screigh-of-day  (skrhec-ov-da),  n.  [Comp.  D. 
krieken  van  den  dag,  peep  of  day ;  krieken, 
to  peep,  to  chirp.]  The  first  dawn.  [Scotch.] 

Screw  (skro),  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  sknte, 
Sw.  skntf,  Icel.  skrttfa,  D  schroef,  O.D. 
schroeve,  L.G.  schntioe,  G.  schraube,  a  screw. 
Or  perhaps  from  0.  Fr.  escroue,  the  hole  in 
which  a  screw  turns,  Mod.Fr.  ^croit,  which 
Littr£  regards  as  from  one  or  other  of  the 
above  words,  but  Diez,  rather  improbably, 
derives  from  L.  scrobs,  scrobis,  a  trench. 
The  word  does  not  appear  very  early  in  Eng- 
lish. Shakspere  uses  the  verb,  and  no  doubt 
the  noun  was  familiar  before  this.)  1.  A 
cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  having  a  spiral 
ridge  (the  thread)  winding  round  it  in  a 
uniform  manner,  so  that  the  successive  turns 
are  all  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  and  a  corresponding  spiral  groove  is 
produced.  The  screw  forms  one  of  the  six 
mechanical  powers,  and  is  simply  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  inclined  plane,  as  may  be 
shown  by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  so  as  to  re- 
present an  inclined  plane,  and  applying  it 
to  a  cylinder  with  the  perpendicular  side 
of  the  triangle,  or  altitude  of  the  plane,  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  If  the 
triangle  be  then  rolled  about  the  cylinder, 
the  hypotenuse  which  represents  the  length 
of  the  plane  will  trace  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  a  spiral  line,  which,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  thickness,  and  to  protrude 
from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  will  form 
the  thread  of  the  screw.  The  energy  of  the 
power  applied  to  the  screw  thus  formed  is 
transmitted  by  means  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  equal  diameter  with  the  solid  or  convex 
one,  and  having  a  spiral  channel  cut  on  its 
inner  surface  so  as  to  correspond  exactly  to 
the  thread  raised  upon  the  solid  cylinder. 
Hence  the  one  will  work  within  the  other, 
and  by  turning  the  convex  cylinder,  while 
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the  'other  remains  fixed,  the  former  will 
pass  through  the  latter,  and  will  advance 
every  revolution  through  a  space  equal  to 
the  distance  between  two  contiguous  turns 
of  the  thread.  The  convex  screw  is  called 
the  external  or  male,  and  the  concave  or 
hallow  screw  the  internal  or  female  screw, 
or  they  are  frequently  termed  simply  the 
screw  and  nut  respectively.  As  the  screw- 
is  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane  it  is 
not  difficult  to  estimate  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  it.  If  we  suppose  the 
power  to  be  applied  to  the  circumference  of 
the  screw,  and  to  act  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  inclined  plane  by 
which  the  screw  is  supposed  to  be  formed ; 
then  the  power  will  be  to  the  resistance  as 
the  distance  between  two  contiguous  threads 
to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  But 
as  in  practice  the  screw  is  combined  with 
the  lever,  and  the  power  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever,  the  law  becomes:  The 
power  is  to  the  resistance  as  the  distance 
between  two  contiguous  threads  to  the  cir- 
cumference described  by  the  power.  Hence 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  screw  is  in- 
creased by  lessening  the  distance  between 
the  threads,  or  making  them  finer,  or  by 
lengthening  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is 
applied.  The  law,  however,  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  friction,  which  is  very  great. 
The  uses  of  the  screw  are  various.  It  is  an 
invaluable  mechanism  for  fine  adjustments 
such  as  are  required  in  good  telescopes, 
microscopes,  micrometers,  &c.  It  is  used 
for  the  application  of  great  pressure,  as  in 
the  screw-jack  and  screw-press ;  as  a  borer, 
in  the  gimlet;  and  in  the  ordinary  screw 
nail  we  have  it  employed  for  fastening  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  material  together. — Archime- 
dean screw.  See  ARCHIMEDEAN.— Endless 
screwarperpetualscrew.  See  under  ENDLESS. 
—Right  and  left  screw,  a  screw  of  which  the 
threads  upon  the  opposite  ends  nm  in  dif- 
ferent directions.— Hunter's  screw  consists 
of  a  combination  of  two  screws  of  unequal 
fineness,  one  of  which  works  within  the 
other,  the  external  one  being  also  made  to 
play  in  a  nut.  In  this  case  the  power  does 
not  depend  upon  the  interval  between  the 
threads  of  either  screw,  but  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  intervals  in  the  two 
screws.  See  HUNTER'S  SCREW,  and  Differ- 
ential screw  under  DIFFERENTIAL.— Screw 
propeller,  an  apparatus  which,  being  fitted 
to  ships  and  driven  by  steam,  propels  them 
through  the  water,  and  which,  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms,  is  a  modification  of  the  common 
screw.  Originally  the  thread  had  the  form  of 
a  broad  spiral  plate,  making  onecouvolution 


De  Bay  Screw  Propeller. 

round  the  spindle  or  shaft,  but  now  it  con- 
sists of  several  distinct  blades.  The  usual  po- 
sition for  the  screw  propeller  is  immediately 
before  the  stern-post,  the  shaft  passing 
parallel  to  the  keel,  into  the  engine-room, 
where  it  is  set  in  rapid  motion  by  the  steam- 
engines.  This  rotatory  motion  in  the  sur- 
rounding fluid,  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  in  a  partially  inert  condition,  produces, 
according  to  the  well-known  principle  of 
the  screw,  an  onward  motion  of  the  vessel 
more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  velocity 
of  the  shaft,  the  obliquity  of  the  arms,  and 
the  weight  of  the  vessel.  The  annexed  figure 
shows  one  of  the  recent  forms  of  the  screw 
propeller.  —  Screw  nails  and  wood  screws, 
a  kind  of  screws  very  much  used  by  car- 
penters and  other  mechanics  for  fasten- 
ing two  or  more  pieces  of  any  material  to- 
gether. When  they  are  small  they  are 
turned  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
screw-driver.  —  Screw  wrench  or  key,  a  me- 
chanical instrument  employed  to  turn  large 
screws  or  their  nuts  —2.  One  who  makes  a 
sharp  bargain ;  an  extortioner ;  a  miser ;  a 


skin-flint. -3.  An  unsound  or  broken-down 
horse.  [Colloq.]  — 4.  A  small  parcel  of  to- 
bacco twisted  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  screw.  — 5.  A  steam- 
vessel  propelled  by  means  of  a  screw. — 6.  A 
screw-sheil  (which  see). 

His  small  private  box  was  full  of  peg-tops  .  .  . 
si-rKt-s,  birds'  eggs,  A-c.  T.  Hitches. 

7.  The  state  of  being  stretched,  as  by  a 
screw  'Strained  to  the  last  screw  he  can 
bear.'  Cmrpn-.-S.  Wages  or  salary.  [Slang.] 
— A  screw  loose,  something  defective  or 
wrong  with  a  scheme  or  individual. 

My  uncle  was  confirmed  in  his  original  impression 
that  something  dark  and  mysterious  was  going  for- 
ward, or,  as  lie  always  said  himself,  that  there  was  a 
scrfW  loose  somewhere.  Dickens. 

—To  put  on  the  screw,  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  (on  a  person),  often  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  money.— To  put  under  the  screw,  to 
influence  by  strong  pressure ;  to  compel ; 
to  coerce. 

Screw  (skrb),  v.  t.  1.  To  turn,  as  a  screw;  to 
apply  a  screw  to ;  to  move  by  a  screw ;  to 
press,  fasten,  or  make  firm  by  a  screw;  as, 
to  screw  a  lock  on  a  door;  to  screw  a  press. 

2.  To  force  as  by  a  screw;  to  wrench;  to 
squeeze;  to  press;  to  twist. 

I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  scrcici  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 

SftaA. 
We  fail ! 

But  scrnu  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Sltai. 

3.  To  raise  extortionate!}- ;  to  rack.    'The 
rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have 
been  so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up.' 
Sw\ft.—i  To  oppress  by  exactions;  to  use 
violent  means  towards.  '  Screwing  and  rack- 
ing their  tenants.'    Swift. 

In  the  presence  of  that  board  rte  was  provoked  to 
exclaim  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  Tur- 
key were  the  merchants  so  •«.•*•««*("  aud  wrung:  as  in 
IiuKland.  Hallam. 

5.  To  deform  by  contortions ;  to  distort. 
'  Grotesque  habits  of  swinging  his  limbs  and 
screwing  his  visage. '    Sir  W.  Scott. 
He  screto'd  his  face  into  a  harden'd  smile.    Drydttt. 

Screw  (skro),  ti.i.  1.  To  be  oppressive  or 
exacting ;  to  use  violent  means  in  making 
exactions.  'Whose  screwing  iron-handed 
administration  of  relief  is  the  boast  of  the 
parish.'  Howitt.  —  2.  To  be  propelled  by 
means  of  a  screw.  'Screwing  up  against 
the  very  muddy  boiling  current.'  W.  S. 
Russell. 

Screw-bolt  (skrb'bolt),  n.  A  square  or 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  with  a  knob  or 
flat  head  at  the  one  end  and  a  screw  at  the 
other.  It  is  adapted  to  pass  through  holes 
made  for  its  reception  in  two  or  more  pieces 
of  timber,  Ac. ,  to  fasten  them  together,  by 
means  of  a  nut  screwed  on  the  end  that  is 
opposite  to  the  knob. 

Screw-box  (skrb'boks),  n.  A  device  for  cut- 
ting the  threads  on  wooden  screws,  similar 
in  construction  and  operation  to  the  screw- 
plate. 

Screw-cap  (skrb'kap),  n.  A  cover  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  head  of  a  screw,  or  a  cap  or 
cover  fitted  with  a  screw. 

Screw-clamp  ( skro'klamp ),  n.  A  clamp 
which  acts  by  means  of  a  screw. 

Screw- coupling  ( skro  -ku'  pi  -ing),  n.  A 
device  for  joining  the  ends  of  two  vertical 
rods  or  chains  and  giving  them  any  desired 
degree  of  tension;  a  screw  socket  for  uniting 
pipes  or  rods. 

Screw-dock  (skrb'dok),  n.  A  kind  of  grav- 
ing-dock furnished  with  large  screws  to 
assist  in  raising  and  lowering  vessels. 

Screw-driver  (skrb'driv-er),  n.  An  instru- 
ment resembling  a  blunt  chisel  for  driving 
in  or  drawing  out  screw-nails. 

Screwed  (skrbd),  a.  Drunk.  'For  she  was 
only  a  little  screwed.'  Dickens.  [Slang.] 

Screwer  (skro'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
screws. 

Screw-jack  (skro'jak),  re.  A  portable  ma- 
chine for  raising  great  weights,  as  heavy 
carriages,  &c.,  by  the  agency  of  a  screw. 
See  JACK. 

Screw-key  (skr6T<e).  n.    See  under  SCREW. 

Screw-nail  (skro'nal),  n.  See  under  SCREW. 

Screw-pile  (skrb'pil),  n.    See  under  PILE. 

Screw-pine  (skrb'pin),  n.  The  common 
name  for  trees  of  the  genus  Pandanus,  which 
forms  the  type  of  the  nat.order  Pandanaceax 
(See  PANDANUS.)  The  screw-pines  are  trees 
which  grow  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  New  South  Wales,  and 
New  Guinea.  They  have  great  beauty,  and 
some  of  them  an  exquisite  odour;  and  their 
roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  all  found  useful 


for  various  purposes.  Screw-pines  are  re- 
markable for  the  peculiar  roots  they  send 
out  from  various  parts  of  the  stem.  These 
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roots  are  called  aerial  or  adventitious,  and 
serve  to  support  the  plant. 

Screw-plate  (skrb'plat),  n.  A  thin  plate  of 
steel  having  a  series  of  holes  of  varying 
sizes  with  internal  screws,  used  in  forming 
small  external  screws. 

Screw-post  (skrb'post), ».  Kant,  the  inner 
stern-post  through  which  the  shaft  of  a 
screw  propeller  passes. 

Screw-press  (skrb'pres),  n.  A  machine  for 
communicating  pressure  by  means  of  a 
screw  or  screws. 

Screw-propeller  (skro'pro-pel-er),  n.  See 
SCREW. 

Screw-rudder  (skro-rud'er),  n.  .An  :appli- 
cation  of  the  screw  to  purposes  of  steering, 
instead  of  a  rudder.  The  direction  of  its 
axis  is  changed,  to  give  the  required  direc- 
tion to  the  ship,  and  its  efficiency  does  not 
depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  ship,  as  with 
a  rudder.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Screw-shell  (skrb'shel),  n.  The  English 
name  for  shells  of  the  genus  Turbo;  wreath- 
shell. 

Screw-steamer  (skrb'stem-er),  n.  A  steam- 
ship driven  by  a  screw-propeller.  See 
Screw  propeller  under  SCREW. 

Screw-Stone  (skrb'ston).  n.  A  familiar 
name  for  the  casts  of  encrinites  from  their 
screw-like  shape. 

Screw-tap  (skro' tap),  n.  The  cutter  by 
which  an  internal  screw  is  produced. 

Screw-tree  (skro'tre),  n.  Helicteres,  agenus 
of  plants,  of  several  species,  natives  of  warm 
climates.  They  are  shrubby  plants,  with 
clustered  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
five  carpels,  which  are  usually  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  screw-like  manner.  See  HELIC- 
TERES. 

Screw-valve  (skrb'valv),  n.  A  stop-cock 
furnished  with  a  puppet-valve  opened  and 
shut  by  a  screw  instead  of  by  a  spigot. 

Screw-well  (skrb'wel),  n.  A  hollow  in  the 
stern  of  a  ship  into  which  a  propeller  is  lifted 
after  being  detached  from  the  shaft,  when 
the  ship  is  to  go  under  canvas  alone. 

Screw-wheel  (skro'whel),  n.  A  wheel  which 
gears  with  an  endless  screw. 

Screw-wrench  (skrb'rensh),  n.  See  under 
SCREW. 

Scribablet  (skrib'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
written,  or  of  being  written  upon. 

Scribatious  t  (skri-ba'shus),  a.  Skilful  in 
or  fond  of  writing.  Barrow. 

Scribbett  (skrib'et),  71.    A  painter's  pencil. 

Scribble  (skrib'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scribbled; 
ppr.  scribbling.  [A  word  that  appears  to  be 
based  partly  on  scrabble,  partly  on  L.  scribo, 
to  write;  conip.  O.H.G.  skribeln,  to  scribble.] 
1.  To  write  with  haste,  or  without  care  or 
regard  to  correctness  or  elegance;  as,  to 
scribble  a  letter  or  pamphlet. —2.  To  fill  with 
careless  or  worthless  writing.  '  Every  mar- 
gin scribbled,  crost,  and  cramm'd. '  Tenny- 
son. 

Scribble  (skribl),  v.i.     To  scrawl;  to  write 
without  care  or  beauty.  '  If  Jlamus  scribble 
in  Apollo's  spite.'    Pope. 
Scribble  (skrib'l),  n.   Hasty  or  careless  writ- 
ing; a  scrawl;  as,  a  hasty  scribble.    'Current 
scribbles  of  the  week. '    Swift. 
Scribble  (skrib'l),  v.t.    [Sw.  Ocrubbla,  G. 
schrobbeln,  to  card,  to  scribble.  ]    To  card 
or  tease  coarsely;  to  pass,  as  cotton  or  wool, 
through  a  scribbler. 
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Scribblement  (sknli'1-ment),  71.  A  worth- 
less or  carfless  writing;  scribble.  [Rare.] 

Scribbler  (skrib'ler).  71.  1.  One  who  scribbles 
or  writes  carelessly,  loosely,  or  badly;  hence, 
a  petty  author;  a  writer  of  no  reputation. 

Venal  and  licentious  ScriWers,  with  just  sufficient 
talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the  style 
of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  public.  jlfactuij.ij. 

2.  In  a  cotton  or  woollen  manufactory,  the 
person  who  directs  or  has  charge  of  the 
operation  of  siTil'Mmi;,  or  the  machine 
whii'h  performs  the  operation. 

Scribbling  (BkrlbTlng),  a.  Fitted  or  adapted 
for  being  scribbled  on;  as,  scribbling  paper; 
scribbling  diary. 

Scribbling  (skriblinsX  7>.  1.  The  act  of 
writing  hastily  and  carelessly.  — 2.  In  woollen 
manuf.  the  first  coarse  teasing  or  carding 
of  wool,  preliminary  to  the  final  carding. 

Sertbblingly  (skrib'ling-li),  ado.  In  a  scrib- 
bling way. 

Scribbling -machine  (.^krib'ling-ma-shen), 
71.  A  machine  employed  for  the  first  coarse 
carding  of  wool.  Called  also  Scribbler. 

Scribe  (skrib),  n.  [Fr.  scribe,  from  L.  scriba, 
a  clerk,  a  secretary,  from  scribo,  to  write.  ] 

1.  One  who  writes ;  a  writer :  a  penman ; 
especially,  one  skilled  in  penmanship. 

He  is  no  great  scribe.  Rather  handling  the  pen 
like  the  pocket  staff  he  carries  about  with  him. 

Diftens. 

2.  An  official  or  public  writer;  a  secretary; 
an  amanuensis;    a   notary;   a    copyist  — 

3.  In  Jewish  and  sacred  hist,  originally  a 
kind  of    military  officer  whose    principal 
duties  seem  to  have  been  the  recruiting  and 
organizing  of  troops,  the  levying  of  war- 
taxes,  and  the  like.    At  a  later  period,  a 
writer  and  a  doctor  of  the  law ;  one  skilled 
in  the  law;  one  who  read  and  explained  the 
law  to  the  people.     Ezra  vii.—  4.  In  brick- 
laying, a  spike  or  large  nail  ground  to  a 
sharp  point,  to  mark  the  bricks  on  the  face 
and  back  by  the  tapering  edges  of  a  mould, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  and  re- 
ducing them  to  the  proper  taper  for  gauged 
arches. 

Scribe  (skrib),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  scribed;  ppr. 
scribing.  1. 1  To  write  or  mark  upon ;  in- 
scribe. Spenser. — 2.  In  carp,  (a)  to  mark  by 
anile  or  compasses;  to  mark  so  as  to  fit  one 
piece  to  the  edge  of  another  or  to  a  sur- 
face. (!>)  To  adjust,  as  one  piece  of  wood 
to  another,  so  that  the  fibre  of  the  one  shall 
be  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other. 

Scriber  (skrib'er),  n.  A  sharp-pointed  tool 
used  by  joiners  for  marking  lines  on  wood; 
a  scribing-iron. 

Scribing  (skrib'ing),  n.  Writing;  handwrit- 
ing. 

The  heading  of  a  cask  has  been  brought  aboard, 
but  the  scribing  upon  it  is  very  indistinct. 

Capt.  M'Cliutoct. 

Scribing-iron  (skrib'ing-!-ern),  n.  An  iron- 
pointed  instrument  for  marking  casks  or 

timber;  a  scriber. 
Scribism  (skrib'izm),  11.    The  character, 

manners.and  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  scribes, 

especially  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  F.  W. 

Robertson.     [Rare.  ] 
Scrid  (skrid),  n.  [See  SCREED.]  A  fragment; 

a  shred;  a  screed.     [Rare.] 
Scriene.t  71.    A  screen  or  entrance  into  a 

hall.     Spenser. 
Scrieve  (skrev),  v.  i.  To  move  or  glide  swiftly 

along ;  also,  to  rub  or  rasp  along.     Burns. 

[Scotch.] 
Scriggle  (skrig'l),  v.i  To  writhe;  to  struggle 

or  twist  about  with  more  or  less  force. 

[Local.] 
Scrike.t  v.i.     [See  SCREAK.]     To  shriek. 

Spenser. 
Scrimert  (skri'mer),  n.  [Fr.  escrimmr,  from 

escrimer,  to  fence.]     A  fencing-master;  a 

swordsman. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposed  them.  Shalt. 

Scrimmage,Scrummage(skrim'aj,  sknim'- 
aj),  n.  [Corruption  of  skirmish.]  Askirmish  ; 
a  confused  row  or  contest;  a  tussle;  specifi- 
cally, in  football,  a  confused,  close  struggle 
round  the  ball.  '  Always  in  the  front  of  the 
rush  or  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage.'  Law- 
rence. 

Ain't  there  just  fine  scrumtnages  then? 

T.  Hughes. 

Scrimp  (skrimp),  v.t.  [Dan.  tkrumpe,  Sw. 
skrumpna,  L.G.  8cA7-«77ipe7i,  to  shrink,  to 
shrivel ;  A.  Sax.  scrimman,  to  dry,  wither, 
shrivel,  is  an  allied  form.]  To  make  too 
small  or  short;  to  deal  sparingly  with  in 
regard  to  food,  clothes,  or  money;  to  limit 
or  straiten;  to  scant  or  make  scanty. 


Scrimp  (skrimp),  a.  Scanty;  narrow;  defi- 
cient; contracted. 

Scrimp  (skrimp),  n.  A  niggard;  a  pinching 
miser.  [United  States.] 

Scrimply  (skrimp'li),  adv.  In  a  scrimp  man- 
ner; barely;  hardly;  scarcely.  Iiin'nx 

Scrimpness  (skrimp'nes),  n.  Scantiness; 
small  allowance. 

Scrimption  (skrim'shon),  71.  A  small  por- 
tion; a  pittance.  Halliieell.  [Local.] 

Scrinet  (skrin),  n.     [O.Fr.  cscrin,  Hod.  Fr. 
coin,  It.  scriffno,  from  L.  scrinium,  a  box 
or  case  for  papers,  from  scribo,  to  write.]  A 
chest,  bookcase,  or  other  place  where  writ- 
ings or  curiosities  are  deposited;  a  shrine. 
Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  scritte 
The  antique  rolles  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 
Spenser. 

Scringe  (skrin j),  v.i.  [A  rare  form  of  cringe: 
comp.  creak,  screak;  crunch,  scranch.]  To 
cringe.  [Provincial  English  and  United 
States.  ] 

Scrip  (skrip),  n.  [Icel.  skreppa,  Dan.  tkreppt, 
a  bag.  a  wallet;  L.G.  schrap,  Fris.  sA-ra/i.J 
A  small  bag ;  a  wallet ;  a  satchel.  '  And  in 
requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip.'  Hilton. 

Scrip  (skrip),  7i.  [For  script,  L.  scriptum, 
something  written,  from  scribo,  to  write.] 
1.  A  small  writing;  a  certificate  or  schedule; 
a  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing. 

Bills  of  exchange  cannot  pay  our  debts  abroad  till 
scrips  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.     Locke. 

2.t  A  slip  of  writing;  a  list,  as  of  names;  a 
catalogue. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 
Sttnfc. 

3.  In  com.  a  certificate  of  stock  subscribed 
to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of  a  sub- 
scription to  a  loan  ;  an  interim  writing  en- 
titling a  party  to  a  share  or  shares  in  any 
company,  or  to  an  allocation  of  stock  in 
general,  which  interim  writing,  or  scrip,  is 
exchanged  after  registration  for  a  formal 
certificate. 

Lucky  rhymes  to  htm  were  scrip  and  share. 

TennJfSan. 

Scrip-company  ( skrip'kum-pa-ni ),  n.  A 
company  having  shares  which  pass  by  de- 
livery, without  the  formalities  of  register  or 
transfer. 

Scrip-holder  (skripTiold-er),  n.  One  who 
holds  shares  in  a  company  or  stock,  the 
title  to  which  is  a  written  certificate  or  scrip. 

Scrippaget  (skrip'aj),  n.  That  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  scrip.  '  Though  not  with  bag  and 
baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. '  Shak. 

Script  (skript),  7i.  1. 1  A  scrip  or  small  writ- 
ing. ' This  sonnet,  this  loving  script.'  JSeau. 
&  Fl. — 2.  In  printing,  type  resembling  or  in 
imitation  of  handwriting.— 3.  In  law,  the 
original  or  principal  document. 

Scriptorium  (skrip-to'ri-um),  n.  [L. ,  from 
acriptor,  a  writer,  scribo,  to  write.]  In  a 
monastery  or  abbey,  the  room  set  apart  for 
the  writing  or  copying  of  manuscripts. 

Scriptory  (skrip'to-ri),  a.  [L.  scriptarius, 
from  scriptor,  a  writer,  from  scribo,  to  write. 
See  SCRIBE.  ]  1.  Expressed  in  writing ;  not 
verbal;  written.  'Wills  are  nuncupatory 
and  scriptory.'  Swift.— 2.  Used  for  writing. 
•Reeds,  vallatory,  sagittary,  scriptory,  and 
others.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Scriptural  (skrip'tiir-al),  a.  Contained  in 
or  according  to  the  Scriptures;  biblical;  as, 
a  scriptural  phrase  ;  scriptural  doctrine. 

Scripturalism  ( skrip' tur-al-izm ),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  scriptural;  literal  adherence 
to  Scripture. 

Scripturalist  (skrip'tur-al-ist),  n.  One  who 
adheres  literally  to  the  Scriptures  and  makes 
them  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. 

Scripturally  ( skrip'tur-al-li ),  ado.  In  a 
scriptural  manner. 

Scripturalness  (skrip'tur-al-nes),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  scriptural. 

Scripture  (skrip'tur),  n.  [L.  scriptvra,  from 
scribo,  to  write.]  l.t  Anything  written;  a 
writing ;  an  inscription ;  a  document ;  a 
manuscript;  a  book. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures,  but 
famous  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  Bible:  used  by  way  of  eminence  and 
distinction,  and  often  in  the  plural  preceded 
by  the  definite  article;  as,  we  find  it  stated 
in  Scripture  or  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  not  any  action  that  a  man  ought  to  do 
forbear,  but  the  Scriptures  will  give  him  a  clear  pre- 
cept or  prohibition  for  it.  South. 

3.  Anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  a 
passage  or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures;  a 
Bible  text.    'Hanging  by  the  twined  thread 
of  one  doubtful  Scripture,'    Milton. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.    Shak. 


Scripture  (skrip'tur),  a.  Relating  to  the 
Bible  or  the  Scriptures;  scriptural;  ^Scrip- 
ture history.  Locke. 

Why  are  Scripture  maxims  put  upon  Ufi,  without 
taking  notice  of  Scripture  examples.  Bp.  Atterbttry. 

Scripture-reader  (skrip'tur-red-er),  n.  One 
employed  to  read  the  Bible  in  private 
houses  among  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Scripture-wort  (skrip'tur- wert),  n.  A  name 
applied  to  the  species  of  Opegrapha  or  letter 
lichen. 

Scripturian  (skrip-tu'ri-an),  n.  Same  as 
Scripturist.  [Rare.] 

Scripturient t  (skrip-tu'ri-ent),  a.  [L.L. 
scripturio,  frum  scribo,  to  write.]  Having 
a  desire  or  passion  for  writing ;  having  a 
liking  or  itch  for  authorship.  'This  grand 
xcri[iturient  paper-spiller.'  A.  Wood. 

Scripturist  (skrip'tur-ist),  71.  One  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Scritch  (skrich),  n.    A  shrill  cry;  a  screech. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch.    Coleridge. 

Scrivello  (skri-vel'lo),  n.  An  elephant's  tusk 

under  20  Ibs.  weight. 
Scrivener  (skriv'ner),  n.    [O.Fr.  escrivain, 

It.  scrivaiw,  from  a  L.L.  scribanus,  from  L. 

807*0,  to  write.  ]    1.  Formerly,  a  writer;  one 

whose  occupation  was  to  draw  contracts  or 

other  writings. 

We'll  pass  this  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here : 
My  boy  snail  fetch  the  scrivener  presently.     Skjk. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  money 
to  place  it  out  at  interest,  and  supply  those 
who  want  to  raise  money  on  security;  a 
money-broker;  a  financial  agent. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree 

Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life. 

And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free.     Dryden. 

—  Scrivener's  palsy.  See  Writer's  cramp 
under  WRITER. 

Scriven-like.t  a.  Like  a  scrivener.  Chau- 
cer. 

Scrobiculate,  Scrobiculated  (skro-bik'u- 
lat,  skro-bik'u-lat-ed  ),  a.  [L.  scrobiculus, 
from  scrobs,  a  furrow.]  In  hot.  furrowed  or 
pitted;  having  small  pits  or  ridges  and  fur- 
rows. 

Scrobiculus  cordis  (skro-bik'u-lus  kor'dis), 
n.  [L.]  In  anat.  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Scrod,  Scrode  (skrod,  skrod),  ».  Same  as 
Escrod. 

Scrofula  (skrof'u-la),  n.  [L.  scrofulce,  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  scrofula, 
from  scrofa,  a  breeding  sow,  so  called  be- 
cause swine  were  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
a  similar  complaint.]  A  disease  due  to  a 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  glandular  and 
bony  tissues,  and  in  reality  a  form  of  tuber- 
culosis or  consumption.  It  generally  shows 
itself  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the  glands 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears  and  under 
the  chin,  which  after  a  time  suppurate  and 
degenerate  into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead 
of  pus,  a  white  curdled  matter  is  discharged. 
Scrofula  is  not  contagious,  but  it  is  often  a 
hereditary  disease;  its  first  appearance  is 
most  usually  between  the  third  and  seventh 
year  of  the  child's  age,  but  it  may  arise  be- 
tween this  and  the  age  of  puberty;  after 
which  it  seldom  makes  its  first  attack.  It 
is  promoted  by  everything  that  debilitates, 
but  it  may  remain  dormant  through  life  and 
not  show  itself  till  the  next  generation.  In 
mild  cases  the  glands,  after  having  suppu- 
rated, slowly  heal ;  in  others,  the  eyes  and 
eyelids  become  inflamed,  the  joints  become 
affected,  the  disease  gradually  extending  to 
the  ligaments  and  bones,  and  producing  a 
hectic  and  debilitated  state  under  which 
the  patient  sinks;  or  it  ends  in  tuberculated 
lungs  and  pulmonary  consumption.  Called 
also  Struma  and  King's-enil. 
Scrofulous  (skrof'u-lus),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  scrofula  or  partaking  of  its  nature ;  as, 
scrofulous  tumours;  a  scrofulous  habit  of 
body.  —2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

Scrc-fulous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished. 

Scrofulously  (skrof'u-lus-li),  adv.  In  a 
scrofulous  manner. 

Scrofulousness  (skrof'u-lus-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  scrofulous. 

Scrog  (skrog),  n.  [Gael,  sgrogag,  some- 
thing shrivelled  or  stunted ;  sgrog,  to  shrivel , 
to  compress;  comp.  scrag.]  A  stunted  bush 
or  shrub.  In  the  plural  it  is  generally  used 
to  designate  thorns,  briers,  &c.,  and  fre- 
quently small  branches  of  trees  broken  off. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Scroggy,  Scroggie  tkrog'i),  a.  [A  provin- 
cial word.  SeeSCROQ.]  1.  Stunted;  shrivelled. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin?; 


IH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


SCROLL 


SCRUTINIZES 


2  Abounding  with  stunted  bushes  or  brush- 
wood. 
Scroll   (skrol),  ?i.    [Formerly  also  serow 

0  Kr  eicrol,  escrou,  Mod.  Fr.  icrou,  a  scroll. 
a'register;  L.L.  .-  a  memoir,  a 
schedule ;  probably  from  the  Teutonic,  in 
which  we  find  such  words  as  led  nfrnl,  a 

:i  Bw.rtrri*  short  writing.  L.G  tofVroa, 

by-laws    The  form  of  the  English  word  has 

influenced  by  nil.  and  the  French  forms 

have  been  modified  in  a.  i-imilar  manner.] 

1  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment;  or  a  writ- 
ing formed  into  a  roll;  a  list  or  schedule. 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll. 
Here  is  the  stroll  of  every  man's  name.     Shat. 

2  An  ornament  of  a  somewhat  spiral  form; 
an  ornament  or  appendage  distantly  resem- 
bling a  partially  unrolled  sheet  of  paper;  as, 
(a)  in  arch  a  convolved  or  spiral  ornament, 
variously  introduced;  specifically,  the  vo- 
lute of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals. 
(6)  The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  family,  in  which  are  inserted  the  pins 
for  tuning  the  strings,    (c)  A  kind  of  volute 
at  a  ship's  bow.    See  SCROLL-HEAD,    (a)  A 
flourish  added  to  a  person's  name  in  signing 
a  paper— 3.  In  her.  the  ribbon-like  appen- 
dage to  a  crest  or  escutcheon  on  which  the 
motto  is  inscribed. 

Scrolled  (skrold),  a.    1.  Inclosed  in  a  scroll 
orroll;  formed  into  a  scroll— 2.  Ornamented 
with  scrolls  or  scroll-work. 
Scroll-head  (skrorhed),  71.    An  ornamental 
piece  of  tim- 
ber at  the  bow 
of    a    vessel, 
finished      off 
with     carved 
work    in    the 
form  of  a  volute  or  scroll 
turning  outward.  Called 
also  Billet-head. 
Scroll-saw  (skrol'sa),  n. 
A  thin  and  narrow  blad- 
eil    leciprocating    saw 
which    passes    through 
a  hole  in  the  work-table 
and  saws  a  kerf  in  the  work,  which  is  moved 
abont  in  any  required  direction  on  the  table. 
Scroll-work  (skrol'werk),  n.   In  arch,  orna- 
mental work  characterized  generally  by  its 
resemblance  to  a  band,  arranged  in  undula- 
tions or  convolutions. 

Scroop  (skrop),  n.  [Imitative.]  A  harsh 
tone  or  cry.  '  Every  word,  and  scroop,  and 
shout.'  Dickens. 

Scrophularia  (skrof-u-la'ri-a),  a.  [From  its 
supposed  virtue  in  curing  scrofula.  ]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  species  of  which  are 
known  by  the  common  name  of  fig-wort. 
See  FIO-WORT. 

Scrophulariaces9(skrof'u-la-ri-a"se-e),7i.p'. 
[Scrophularia.  one  of  the  genera.]  A  very 
large  nat.  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
monopetalous  exogens,  inhabiting  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  the  coldest,  containing 
about  160  genera  and  1900  species.  They 
have  opposite  or  alternate  entire  toothed 
or  cut  leaves,  and  usually  four  or  five  lobed 
irregular  flowers  with  didynamous  stamens, 
placed  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes;  with 
a  two-celled  ovary  and  albuminous  seeds. 
Many  of  the  genera,  such  as  Digitalis,  Calceo- 
laria, Veronica,  Pentstemon,  <kc.,  are  valued 
by  gardeners  for  their  beautiful  flowers. 
Scrota!  (skro'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
scrotum ;  as,  scrotal  hernia,  which  is  a  pro- 
trusion of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men into  the  scrotum. 
Scrotiform  (skro'ti-form),  a.  [L.  scrotum, 
and  fonna,  form.]  In  bot.  formed  like  a 
double  bag,  as  the  nectary  in  plants  of  the 
genus  Satyrium. 

Scrotocele  (skro'to-sel),  n.  [Scrotum  (which 
see),  and  Gr.  keU,  a  tumour.]  A  scrota! 
hernia. 

Scrotum  (skro'tum),  n.  [L]  The  bag  which 
contains  the  testicles. 

Scrouge  (skrouj),r.«.  [Comp.  Dan.  skrugge, 
to  stoop.and  E.  shrug.  ]  To  crowd;  to  squeeze. 
[Provincial.  ] 

Scrow  (skrou).  n.  l.t  A  scroll  'Scrow,  or 
schedule  of  paper. '  Huloet. —2.  Curriers'  cut- 
tings or  clippings  from  hides,  as  the  ears  and 
other  redundant  parts,  used  for  making  glue. 
Scroylet  (skroil),  n.  [O.Fr.  escrouelles;  Fr. 
ecrouelles,  the  king's-evil,  from  L.  L  scrofettce, 
from  L.  scrofitlfp,  a  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck.  See  SCROFULA.)  A  mean  fel- 
low; a  wretch.  Probably  originally  applied 
to  a  person  afflicted  with  king's-evil. 

The  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout  you,  kings.      Shalt. 

Scrub  (skrub),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scrubbed;  ppr. 


,./.  [Sw.  strubba,  Dan.  strubbe,  D. 
tchrobben,  LG.  schrubben,  to  rub,  to  scrub; 
probably  allied  tu  scrape,  scrabble,  or  it  may 
be  from'  rub,  with  initial  sc.  sir,  having  an 
intens  force.]  To  rub  hard,  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  a  cloth  or  an  instrument ; 
iiMiUly  to  rub  hard  with  a  brush,  or  with 
something  coarse  or  rough,  for  the  purpose 
of  i  leaning,  scouring,  or  making  bright;  as, 
a  floor;  to  scrub  a  deck;  to  scrub 
vessels  of  brass  or  other  metal. 

Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dejfrous  airs 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs.      STVI/I. 
Scrub  (skrub).  t>.i.    To  be  diligent  and  penu- 
rious; as,  to  scrub  hard  for  a  living. 
Scrub  (skrub),  n.     [From  the  verb  to  scrub.} 
1  A  worn-out  brush;  a  stunted  broom.— 
•J  A  mean  fellow;  one  that  labours  hard  and 
lives  meanly. 

We  should  go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, not  altogether  like  the  scrubs  about  us. 

tjOlastnitJi. 

3.  Something  small  and  mean. 
Scrub  (skrub).  a.    Mean;  niggardly;  con- 
temptible; scrubby. 

H  ow  dismal,  how  solitary,  how  scrub  does  this  town 
look!  "  »*lt°l'- 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored. 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board.  S-wtfl. 

Scrub  (skrub),  n.  [Same  word  as  shrub, 
\  Sax  scrob,  Dan.  dial,  skrub,  a  shrub.] 
Close,  low,  or  stunted  trees  or  brushwood; 
low  underwood. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  heathery  scrub  which  met 
the  shingle.  T.  Hughes. 

Scrubbed  (skrub'ed),  a.  Same  as  Scrubby. 
'  A  little  scrubbed  boy,  no  higher  than  thy- 
self.' Shak. 

Scrubber  (skrub'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  scrubs;  a  hard  broom  or  brush.— 
2.  An  apparatus  for  ridding  coal-gas  from 
tarry  matter  and  ammonia. 

Scrubby  (skrub'i),  a.  Small  and  mean;  vile; 
worthless;  insignificant;  stunted  in  growth; 
as,  a  scrubby  cur;  a  scrubby  tree. 

Scrubbyish  (skrub'i-ish),  a.  Somewhat 
scrubby. 

I  happen  to  be  sheriffof  the  county:  and,  as  all  writs 
are  returnable  to  me,  a  scntbbyish  fellow  asked  me  t- 
sign  one  against  you.  Caiman  the  Younger. 

Scrub-oak  (skrub'ok),  n.  The  popular  name 
in  the  United  States  for  several  stunted  spe- 
cies of  oak,  such  as  Quercus  ilicifolia,  Q.  agri- 
folia,  &c. 

Scrub-race  (skrub'ras),  n.  A  race  between 
low  and  contemptible  animals  got  up  for 
amusement. 

Scrubstone  (skrub'ston),  n.     A  provincial 
term  for  a  species  of  calciferous  sandstone. 
Scnif  *  (skruf),  "•    Scurf. 
Scruff  (skruf),  n.     [For  saif  (which  see).] 
The  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

1  shall  take  you  by  the  scruff  oi  the  neck.  Afarryat. 

Scrummage  (skrum'aj),  n.  See  SCRIMMAGE. 
Scrumptious  (skrump'shus),  a.  1.  Nice 
particular; fastidious;  fine.  [United States.; 

2.  Delightful ;   first-rate ;   as,  scrumptious 
weather.    [Slang.) 

Scrunch  (skrunsh),  D.(.  To  crush,  as  with 
the  teeth;  to  crunch;  hence,  to  grind  down 

I  have  found  out  that  you  must  either  scrunch  them 
(servants)  or  let  them  scrunch  you.  Dickens. 

Scruple  (skro'pl),  n.  [Fr.  scrvpule,  a  scruple, 
from  L.  scntpulus,  a  little  stone  (dim.  o: 
scrupus,  a  rough  or  sharp  stone),  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  anything,  hence,  figuratively 
a  trifling  matter,  especially  a  trifling  matter 
causing  doubt,  difficulty,  or  anxiety;  hence 
doubt,  difficulty,  uneasiness.]  1  Aweightof 
20  grains;  the  third  part  of  a  dram,  or  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce  in  the  oh 
apothecaries' measure.  Hence— 2  Anysmal 
quantity. 

Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence  •, 
But.  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor.  Shalt. 

3.  In  old  astron.  a  digit. — 4.  Hesitation  as  tc 
action  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  is  right  or  expedient ;  doubt,  hesita 
tion,  or  perplexity  arising  from  motives  o 
conscience;  backwardness  to  decide  or  act 
a  kind  of  repugnance  to  do  a  thing,  the 
conscience  not  being  satisfied  as  to  its  right 
ness  or  propriety;  nicety;  delicacy;  doubt. 

He  was  made  miserable  by  the  contest  between  h 
taste  and  his  scruples,  Macaulay. 

Scruple  (skro'pl).  r.i.  pret.  &  pp.  scrupled  ; 
ppr.  scrupling.  To  have  scruples;  to  be  re- 
luctant as  regards  action  or  decision;  to 
hesitate  about  doing  a  thing ;  to  doubt : 
often  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge.  Milton. 


those  things  which  lawfully  we  in..)-.  Fuller. 

Men  scruple  at  the  lawfulness  of  a  set  form  of 
divine  worship.  South. 

scruple  (skro'pl),  r  f.  To  have  scruples  about; 
to  doubt-  to  hesitate  to  believe:  to  question; 
as,  to  scruple  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  an 
account  or  calculation.  [Now  rare.] 

The  chief  officers '  behaved  with  all  imaginable  per- 
verseuess  ami  ins.  >lence '  in  the  council  of  state,  scru- 
flui^  the  oath  to  be  true  to  the  commonwealth  against 
Charles  Stuart  or  any  other  persun.  Il,ill.im. 

Scrupler  (skrb'pler),  n.  One  who  scruples; 
a  doubter;  one  who  hesitates.  •  Away  with 
those  nice  scruplers.'  Jlp.  Hall. 

Scrupulist  (skrb'pu-list),  «.  One  who 
doubts  or  scruples;  a  scrupler.  Shaftes- 
biiry. 

Scrupulize  (skrb'pu-llz).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
^•ruinilized;  ppr.  set  vi>>ili:ui<j.  To  perplex 
with  scruples  of  conscience.  '  Other  articles 
may  be  so  scrupulizfil.'  Muntaguc. 

Scrupulosity  (skro-pu-los'i-ti),  n.  [L.  scru- 
pulotititi.  See  SCRUPLE.)  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  scrupulous;  hesitation  or 
doubtfulness  respecting  some  point  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
how  to  act;  caution  or  tenderness  arising 
from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  or  offending; 
nice  regard  to  exactness  and  propriety;  pre- 
ciseness. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  upon  with  some  horror ; 
but  when  they  have  once  made  the  breach  their  scru- 
pulosity soon  retires.  Dr.  H.  More. 

So  careful,  even  to  scrupulosity,  were  they  to  keep 
their  sabbath,  that  they  must  not  only  have  a  time  to 
prepare  them  for  that,  but  a  further  time  also  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  very  preparations.  South. 

Scrupulous  (skrb'pu-lus),  a.  [L.  scntpu- 
losux.l'r.scrupuletix.  SeeSCRUPLE.]  1.  Full 
of  scruples;  inclined  to  scruple;  hesitating 
to  determine  or  to  act;  cautious  in  decision 
from  a  fear  of  offending  or  doing  wrong. 
•  Abusing  their  liberty,  to  the  offence  of  their 
weak  brethren  which  were  scrupulous.' 
Hooker.  —  2.t  Given  to  making  objections; 
captious.  Shak.— 3.t  Nice;  doubtful. 

The  justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident:  not  ob- 
scure, not  scrupulous.  Bttcon. 

4.  Careful ;  cautious ;  vigilant ;  exact  in  re- 
garding facts. 

I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary  in  regard 
the  inferences  from  these  observations  are  of  import- 
ance. H'oodvard. 

5.  Precise;  exact;  rigorous;  punctilious;  as, 
a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  labour. 

Scrupulously  (skrb'pu-lus-li),  adv.  In  a 
scrupulous  manner ;  with  a  nice  regard  to 
minute  particulars  or  to  exact  propriety. 

The  duty  consists  not  scrupulously  in  minutes  and 
half  hours.  7'r.  Taylor. 

Henry  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe  the 
success  to  himself.  Addison. 

Scrupulousness  (skro'pu  lus-nes),  71.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  scrupulous;  as,  (o) 
the  state  of  having  scruples;  caution  in  de- 
termining or  in  acting  from  a  regard  to 
truth,  propriety,  or  expediency. 

Others  by  their  weakness,  and  fear,  and  scrupulous- 
ness, cannot  fully  satisfy  their  own  thoughts 

(f>)  Exactness;  preciseness. 
Scrutable  (skro'ta-bl),  n.    [See  SCRUTINY .] 
Capable  of  being  submitted  to  scrutiny;  dis- 
coverable by  scrutiny,  inquiry,  or  critical 
examination. 

Shall  we  think  Cod  so  scrutable  or  ourselves  so  pene- 
trating that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us? 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Scrutation  (skrb-ta'shon),  71.  [L.  scruta- 
tio.]  Search;  scrutiny.  [Rare.] 

Scrutator  (skro-ta'ter).  n.  [L  ,  from  scrutor, 
scrutatus,  to  explore  ]  One  who  scrutin- 
izes ;  a  close  examiner  or  inquirer ;  a  scru- 
tineer. Ayliffe;  Baileij. 

Scrutineer  (skro-ti-neiO,  n.  One  who  scru- 
tinizes ;  one  who  acts  as  an  examiner  of 
votes,  as  at  an  election,  &c.,  to  see  if  they 
are  valid. 

Scrutinize  (skro'tin-iz),  ».(.  pret.  &pp.  scru- 
tinized ;  ppr.  scrutinizing.  [From  scnttiny.  ] 
To  subject  to  scrutiny;  to  investigate  closely; 
to  examine  or  inquire  into  critically ;  to  re- 
gard narrowly ;  as,  to  scrutinize  the  mea- 
sures of  administration ;  to  scrutinize  the 
private  conduct  or  motives  of  individuals. 
'  To  scrutinize  their  religious  motives. '  War- 
burton. 

Scrutinize  (skro'tin-iz),  r.t.  To  make  scru- 
tiny. '  Thinks  it  presumption  to  scrutinize 
into  its  defects.'  Goldsmith. 

Hatton  remained  silent  and  watched  him  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye.  U Israeli. 

Scrutinizer  (skro'tin-iz-er),  n.  One  who 
scrutinizes;  one  who  examines  with  critical 
care. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 


SCRUTINOUS 


SCUPPER 


Scrutinous  (skrb'tin-us),  a.  Closely  inquir- 
ing or  examining;  captious. 

Age  is  froward,  uneasy,  scnttinous, 

Hard  to  be  pleased.  Sir  y.  Denhatn. 

Scrutinously  (skro'tin-us-li),  adv.  By  UMIIJT 
scrutiny;  searchingly. 

Scrutiny  (skro'tin-i),  n.      [L.  scrutinium, 
Fr.  scnitin,  from  L.  scrutor,  to  search  care- 
fully, to  rummage,  from  scntta,  trash,  frip- 
pery.)    1.  Close  investigation  or  examina- 
tion; minute  inquiry;  critical  examination. 
Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny.  Milton. 

Somewhat  may  easily  escape,  even  from  a  wary 
pen,  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Atterbnry. 

2.  In  the  primitive  church,  an  examination 
of  catechumens  in  the  last  week  of  Lent, 
who  were  to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 
This  was  performed  with  prayers,  exorcisms, 
ami  many  other  ceremonies.  —3.  In  the  canon 
law,  a  ticket  or  little  paper  billet  on  which 
a  vote  is  written.  — 4.  An  examination  by  a 
competent  authority  of  the  votes  given  at 
an  election  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  those 
that  are  bad,  and  thus  correcting  the  poll. 

Scrutiny  t  (skro'tin-i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scnt- 
t  in  ted ;  ppr.  scrutinying.  To  scrutinize. 
Johnson, 

Scrutoire  (skru-twar'),«.  [See  ESCRITOIRE.] 
An  escritoire. 

Scruzet  (skruz),  v.t,  [A  form  of  scrouge.] 
To  crowd;  to  compress;  to  crush;  to  squeeze. 
Spenser. 

Scryt  (skrl),  v.t.    To  descry.    Spenser. 

Scryt  (skri),  n.  A  flock  of  wild-fowl.  Hatti- 
wett. 

Scryt  (skri),  n.     A  cry.    Berners. 

Scrynet  (skrin),  n.     Same  as  Scrine. 

Scud  (skud),  v.i.  pret.  scudded;  ppr.  scud- 
ding. [A.  Sax.  scitdan,  to  run  quickly,  to 
flee;  O.Sax.  scuddfan,  L.G.  and  D.  xchudden, 
to  set  in  rapid  motion,  to  shake;  Sw.  skutta, 
to  run  quickly;  allied  to  shudder.]  1.  To 
run  quickly;  to  be  driven  or  to  flee  or  fly 
with  haste;  to  run  with  precipitation. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares. 
ShaJk. 
Foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand.     Tennyson, 

2.  Naut  to  be  driven  with  precipitation 
before  a  tempest  with  little  or  no  sails 
spread. 

Scud (skud),n.  1.  The  act  of  scudding;  a  driv- 
ing along ;  a  running  or  rushing  with  speed 
or  precipitation.  — 2.  Loose  vapoury  clouds 
driven  swiftly  by  the  wind.  'And  the  dark 
scud  in  swift  succession  flies.'  Falconer. 
Borne  on  the  scud  of  the  sea.'  Longfellow. 

3.  A  slight  flying  shower.     [Provincial  Eng- 
lish. ]  — 4.  A  small  number  of  larks,  less  than 
a  flock.    [Provincial  English.] — 5.  In  school 
slang,  a  swift  runner;  a  scudder. 

'  I  say,'  said  East,  looking  with  much  interest  at 
Tom,  '  you  ain't  a  bad  scud.  T.  Hughes. 

Scud  (skud),  v.  t.    To  pass  over  quickly. 

His  lessening  flock 
In  snowy  groups  diffusive  j<r«rfthe  vale.    Shenstone. 

Scudder  (skud'er),  n.    One  who  scuds. 

Scuddick  (skud'ik),  n.  1.  Anything  of  small 
value.  Ilalliwell.—2.  A  shilling.  [Slang.] 

Scuddle  (skud'I),  v.i.  pret.  scuddled;  ppr. 
scuddlina.  [A  dim.  of  scud.]  To  run  with 
a  kind  of  affected  haste;  to  scuttle. 

Scuddy  (skud'i),n.  A  naked  infant  or  young 
child.  [Scotch  ] 

Scudlar  (skud'lar),  n.     A  scullion.  [Scotch.] 

ScudO  (skb'do),  n.  pi.  Scudi  (sko'de).  [It., 
a  shield,  a  crown,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield: 
so  called  from  its  bearing  the  heraldic 
shield  of  the  prince  by  whom  it  was  issued.] 
An  Italian  silver  coin  of  different  value  in 
the  different  states  in  which  it  was  issued. 
The  Genoese  scudo  is  equivalent  to  about 
6s.  4d.  ;  the  Roman,  4s.  4d. ;  the  Sardinian 
and  Milanese,  3s.  9tt  This  coin  is  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  decimal  coinage  of 
the  Italian  kingdom,  but  the  name  is  some- 
times given  to  the  piece  of  5  lire  (about  4s.). 
The  old  Roman  gold  scudo  was  worth  10  sil- 
ver scudi. 

Scuff  (sknf),n.  [SeeScuFT.]  The  hinder  part 
of  the  neck;  the  scruff.  [Provincial.] 

Scuff  (skuf),  v.i.  [See  SCUFFLE.]  To  walk 
without  raising  the  feet  from  the  ground  or 
floor;  to  shuffle. 

Scuff  (skuf),  v.  t.  To  graze  gently ;  to  pass 
with  a  slight  touch.  [Scotch.] 

Scuffle  (skuf'l),  v.i.  pret.  scuffled;  ppr.  scuf- 
fling. [Freq.  from  A.  Sax.  sceofan,  scufan, 
'to  shove  (see  SHOVE);  Sc.  scuff,  to  graze;  Sw. 
slni/a,  to  shove.  See  also  SHUFFLE,  SHOVEL.] 
To  struggle  or  contend  with  close  grapple; 
to  fight  tumultuously  or  confusedly. 

A  gallant  man  prefers  to  fight  to  great  disadvan- 


tages in  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way,  rather  than  to 
scuffle  with  an  undisciplined  rabble. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

Scuffle  (skuf'l),  n.  [Partly  from  verb;  comp. 
alsoDan.sfr»j?e,tohoe.]  1.  A  struggle  in  which 
the  combatants  grapple  closely;  any  nm- 
fused  quarrel  or  contest  in  which  the  parties 
st rii -.rule  blindly  or  without  direction:  a  tu- 
multuous struggle  for  victory  or  superiority; 
a  fight. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent  and  tears  it  to 
pieces:  but  in  the  scuffle,  the  cradle  happened  to 
be  overturned.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

'2.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.  [Provincial 
English.]  — 3.  A  garden  hoe.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Scuffler  (skufler),  n.  1.  One  who  scuffles. 
2.  In  agri.  a  kind  of  horse-hoe.  Its  use  is 
to  cut  up  weeds  and  to  stir  the  soil.  It  re- 
sembles the  scarifier,  but  is  much  lighter, 
and  is  employed  to  work  after  it.  See  SCA- 
RIFIER. 

Scuft  (skuft),  n.  [Also  written  Scuff;  comp. 
Icel,  skoft,  Goth,  xkufts,  hair.]  Same  as 
Sent/.  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Scug  (skng),  v.t.  [Dan.  skygge,  to  shade;  Sw. 
skugga,  Icel.  skuggi,  a  shadow,  a  shade.]  To 
hide;  to  shelter.  [Scotch.] 

Scug  (skug),  7i,  The  declivity  of  a  hill;  a 
place  of  shelter.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Sculduddery  (skul-dml'er-i),  n.  1.  Forni- 
cation; adultery.  —  2.  Crossness;  obscenity. 
Ramsay.  'Sculduddery  sangs.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Sculk  (skulk),  v.i.  Same  as  Skulk  (which 
see). 

Sculker  (skulk'er),  n.    Same  as  Skulker. 

Scull  (skul),  n.    Same  as  Skull. 

Scull  (skul),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.  Comp. 
Icel.  skj6la,  a  pail,  a  bucket;  Prov.  E.  and 
Sc.  skeel,  a  milk-pan;  also  Icel.  skola, 
to  wash.]  1.  A  boat;  a  cock-boat.  See 
SCULLER.  — 2.  One  who  sculls  a  boat.—  3.  A 
short  oar,  whose  loom  is  only  equal  in  length 
to  half  the  breadth  of  the  boat  to  be  rowed, 
so  that  one  man  can  manage  two,  one  on 
each  side.  Also  an  oar  when  used  to  propel 
a  boat  by  being  placed  over  the  stern,  and 
worked  from  side  to  side,  the  blade,  which 
is  turned  diagonally,  being  always  in  the 
water. —4.  A  large  shallow  basket  without 
a  bow  handle,  used  for  carrying  fruit,  po- 
tatoes, fish,  &c.  [Scotch.  ] 

Scull  t  (skul),  n.  [A  form  of  shoal.  See 
SHOAL.]  A  shoal  or  multitude  of  fish. 

Scull  (skul),  v.t.  To  impel  or  propel  by 
sculls;  to  propel  by  moving  and  turning  an 
oar  over  the  stern. 

Scull-cap  (skul'kap).    See  SKTTLL-CAP. 

Sculler  (skul'er),  n.  I.  A  boat  rowed  by  one 
man  with  two  sculls  or  short  oars. — 2.  One 
who  sculls  or  rows  with  sculls;  one  who 
impels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. 

Scullery  (skul'er-i),  n.  [O.Fr.  escueillier,  a 
place  where  bowls  are  kept,  escuelle,  a  bowl, 
a  platter,  from  L.  scutella,  dim.  of  scutra,  a 
dish;  allied  to  scutum,  a  shield.]  A  place 
where  dishes,  kettles,  and  other  culinary 
utensils  are  cleaned  and  kept,  and  where 
the  rough  or  dirty  work  connected  with  the 
kitchen  is  done;  a  back-kitchen. 

Scullion  (skul'yon),  n.  [See  SCULLERY.] 
1.  A  servant  that  cleans  pots  and  kettles, 
and  does  other  menial  services  in  the  kit- 
chen or  scullery.  Hence — 2.  A  low,  mean, 
worthless  fellow.  '  The  meanest  scullion 
that  followed  his  camp.'  Smith. 

Scullionly  (akul'yon-li),  a.  Like  a  scullion; 
base;  low;  mean.  *  Scullionly  paraphrase.' 
Milton. 

Sculp  (skulp),  v.t.  [See  SCULPTURE.]  To 
sculpture;  to  carve;  to  engrave. 

O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant. 

Sandys. 

Sculpi.il  (skul'pin),  n.  A  small  sea-fish,  the 
Coitus  octodecimspinosus,  found  on  the 
American  coasts.  The  gemmeous  dragonet 
(CdUwnymu»  lyra)  is  so  called  by  the  Cor- 
nish fishermen.  Spelled  also  Skulpin. 

Sculptile  (skulp'til),  a.  [L.  sculptilis.  See 
SCULPTURE.]  Formed  by  carving.  'Sculp- 
tile images.'  Sir  T,  Browne. 

Sculptor  (skulp'tor),  n.  One  who  sculp- 
tures; one  who  cuts,  carves,  or  hews  figures 
in  wood,  stone,  or  other  like  materials. 

Sculptress  (skulp'tres),  n.  A  female  artist 
in  sculpture.  Quart.  Rev. 

Sculptural  (skulp'tur-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
sculpture  or  engraving. 

Sculpturally  (skulp'tur-al-li),adi>.  By  means 
of  sculpture. 

The  quaint  beauty  and  character  of  many  natural 
objects,  such  as  intricate  branches,  grass,  &c.,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  animals  plumed,  spined,  or 
bristled,  is  sculpturally  expressible.  Ruskin, 


Sculpture  (skulp'tiir),  7i.  [Fr.,fromL.*n'/7'- 
ti'i'tt,  from  sculpo,  scitlptuin  (also  scalpo),  to 
grave.]  1.  The  art  of  carving,  cutting,  m 
hewing  wood,  stone,  or  other  materials  into 
images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things. 
Sculpture  also  includes  the  moulding  or 
modelling  of  figures  in  clay,  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  or  other  metal.— 2.  Carved  work;  any 
work  of  sculpture,  as  a  figure  cut  in  stone. 
metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  represent- 
ing or  describing  some  real  or  imaginary 
object.  *  Some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from 
head  to  foot.'  Tennyson. 

There  too,  in  living-  sculpture,  might  be  seen. 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.     Dryden. 

Sculpture  (skulp'tur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  seulp- 
tuivd;  ppr.  sculpturing.  To  represent  in 
sculpture;  to  carve;  to  form  with  the  chisel 
or  other  tool  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 
'  Ivory  vases  sculptured  high.'  Pope. 

The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 

Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower.     Bryant. 

Sculpturesque  (skulp'tur-esk),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  or  possessing  the  character  of  sculp- 
ture ;  after  the  manner  of  sculpture ;  re- 
sembling sculpture.  'Sculpturesque  beauty,' 
Dr.  Caird. 

Scum  (skum),  n.  [Sw.  and  Dan.  skum,  G. 
schaum,  D.  schuiin,  O.H.G.  scum,  scum;  cog. 
L.  spuma,  foam.  Fr.  ecume,  O.Fr.  escume  ia 
from  the  German.  ]  1.  The  extraneous  matter 
or  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface  of 
liquors  in  boiling  or  fermentation,  or  which 
form  on  the  surface  by  other  means;  also, 
the  scoria  of  molten  metals.— 2.  The  refuse; 
the  recrement;  that  which  is  vile  or  worth- 
less. 

The  great  and  the  innocent  are  insulted  by  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  the  people.  Addison. 

Scum  (skum),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scummed;  ppr. 
scumming.  To  take  the  scum  from;  to  clear 
off  the  impure  matter  from  the  surface;  to 
skim.  'You  that  scum  the  molten  lead.' 
Dryden. 

Scum  (skum),  v.i.  To  throw  up  scum;  to  be 
covered  with  scum. 

Life  and  the  interest  of  life  have  stagnated  and 
scummed  over,  A,  K,  H,  Boyd. 

Scumber  (skum'ber),  ?i.  [Contr.  from  dis- 
cumber.]  Dung;  especially,  the  dung  of  the 
fox.  [Obsolete  and  Provincial.] 

Scumber,  S cummer  (skum'ber,  skum'er), 
v.i.  To  dung.  [Obsolete  and  Provincial.] 

Scumble  (skum'bl),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  scum- 
bled; ppr.  scumbling.  [Freq.  ot  scum.]  To 
cover  lightly  or  spread  thinly  over,  as  an 
oil  painting,  drawing,  or  the  like,  with 
opaque  or  semi -opaque  colours  to  modify 
the  effect. 

Scumble  (skum'bl),  n.  In  painting,  the 
toning  down  of  a  picture  by  sad  colours. 
'  Whether  your  drawing  is  to  be  brought 
suddenly  to  a  sharp  edge  or  a  scumble.'  T. 
H.  Lister. 

Scummer  (skum'er), n.  He  who  or  that  which 
scums;  specifically,  an  instrument  used  for 
taking  off  the  scum  of  liquors;  a  skimmer. 
Ray. 

Scummer,  n.  and  v.    See  SCUMBER. 

Scummings  (skum'ingz),  n.pl.  The  matter 
skimmed  from  boiling  liquors;  as,  the  scum- 
mings  of  the  boiling-house. 

Scummy  (skum'i),  a.    Covered  with  scum. 

Breathe  away  as  'twere  all  scummy  slime 
From  off  a  crystal  pool.  Keats. 

Scunclieou  (skun'shon),  n.  The  stones  or 
arches  thrown  across  the  angles  of  a  square 
tower  to  support  the  alternate  sides  of  the 
octagonal  spire ;  also,  the  cross  pieces  of 
timber  across  the  angles  to  give  strength 
and  firmness  to  a  frame.  See  SCONCHEON, 
SQUINCH. 

Scunner  (skun'er),  v.i.  [A  Scotch  word: 
A.  Sax.  scunian,to  shun,  onscunian,  to  shun, 
to  loathe.]  1.  To  loathe;  to  nauseate;  to 
feel  disgust.— 2.  To  startle  at  anything  from 
doubtfulness  of  mind ;  to  shrink  back  from 
fear. 

Scunner  (skun'er),  n.  Loathing;  abhor- 
rence. [Scotch.] 

Scup  (skup),  n.  [From  Indian  name.]  The 
name  given  in  Rhode  Island  to  a  small  fish 
belonging  to  the  sparoid  family.  In  New 
York  it  is  called  porgy. 

SCUp  (skup),  n.  [D.  scftop.aswing.]  A  swing: 
a  term  still  retained  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York. 

Scup  (skup),  v.i.     In  New  York,  to  swing. 

Scupper  (skup'er),  n.  [Generally  connected 
witn  scoop.  Wedgwood,  however,  refers  it 
to  O  Fr  and  Sp.  escupir,  to  spit ;  Armor. 
skopa,  to  spit.  The  Teutonic  forms  (G.  spei- 
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gat,  Dan.  spy-gat,  lit.  &pit-hole)  confirm  his 
derivation.]  Saut.  a  channel  cut  through 
the  water-ways  and  sides  of  a  ship  at  proper 
distances,  and  lined  with  lead,  for  carrying 
off  the  water  from  the  deck. 
Scupper-hole  (skup'er-hol),  n.  A  scnpper. 

St'f  Si'll'I'KK. 

Scupper-hose  (skup'er-hoz),  n.  A  leathern 
pipe  attai.'ht-'d  to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers 
of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship  to  prevent  the 
water  from  entering. 

Scupper-nail  (skup'er-nal),  n.  A  nail  with 
a  very  broad  head  for  covering  a  large  sur- 
f.M-i-  of  tilt'  srnppijr-liiise. 

Scuppernong  (ifcap'fcnBong),  n.  The  Ame- 
rican name  for  a  spedes  of  grape,  supposed 
to  be  a  variety  of  Vitte  vulpina,  cultivated 
and  found  wild  in  tlie  Southern  States.  It 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Greece. 

Scupper-plug  (skup'cr-plug),  n.  A  plug  to 
stop  a  scupper. 

Scur  (sker),  v.i.  To  move  hastily;  to  scour. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

The  light  shadows 
That  in  a  thought  satr  o'er  the  fields  of  corn. 

Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Scurf  (skerf),n.  [O.E.  also  scorf,  scrof,  A.Sax. 
scurf,  Icel.  skurfur  (pi.),  Dan.  skurv,  Sw. 
skorf,  G.  schorf,  scurf]  1.  A  material  com- 
posed of  minute  portions  of  the  dry  external 
scales  of  the  cuticle.  These  are,  in  moderate 
quantity,  continually  separated  by  the  fric- 
tion to  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is  sub- 
ject, and  are  in  due  proportion  replaced  by 
others  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cuticle.  Small  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle, 
or  scales  like  bran,  occur  naturally  on  the 
scalp,  and  take  place  after  some  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  a  new  cuticle  being  formed  un- 
derneath during  the  exfoliation.  When  scurf 
separates  from  the  skin  or  scalp  in  unna- 
tural quantities,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
called  pityriasis,  which,  when  it  affects 
children,  is  known  by  the  name  of  dandruff. 

Her  crafty  head 
Was  overgrown  with  scurf  anA  filthy  scald. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  anything  ad- 
herent.   [Rare.] 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime. 
Drytten. 

3.  Anything  adhering  to  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill  whose  grisly  top 

Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  Milton. 

4.  In  bot.  the  loose  scaly  matter  that  is  found 
on  some  leaves,  &c. 

Scurff  (skerf),  n.    Another  name  for  the 

bull-trout. 
Scurflness(skerf'i-nes),rt,  The  state  of  being 

scurfy.     Skelton. 
Scurfy  (skerf  i),  a.  1.  Having  scurf;  covered 

with  scurf.—  2.  Resembling  scurf. 
Scurrer  (aker'er),   n.     One  who  scurs  or 

moves  hastily.     Berners.     [Obsolete  or  pro- 

vincial.] 
Scurrile  (skur'ril),  a.     [L.  scurrilis,  from 

scurra,  a  buffoon,  a  jester.]    Such  as  befits 

a  buffoon  or  vulgar  jester  ;    low  ;   mean  ; 

grossly  opprobrious  in  language  ;    lewdly 

jocose  ;    scurrilous  ;    as,  scurrile    scoffing  ; 

scurrile  taunts. 

A  scurrile  or  obscene  jest  will  better  advance  you 
at  the  court  of  Charles  than  your  father's  ancient 
name.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Scurrility  (skur-ril'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  scurrility  L. 
scurrilitas.  See  SCURRILE.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  scurrilous;  low,  vile,  or  obscene  jocu- 
larity. '  Please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility.' 
Shak.  —  2.  That  which  is  scurrilous;  such 
low,  vulgar,  indecent  or  abusive  language 
as  is  used  by  mean  fellows,  buffoons,  jesters, 
and  the  like;  grossness  of  abuse  or  invec- 
tive; obscene  jests,  <fec. 

We  must  acknowledge,  and  we  ought  to  lament, 
that  our  public  papers  nave  abounded  in  scurrility. 
Bolingbroke. 

Scurrilous  (skur'ril-us),  a,  1.  Using  the  low 
and  indecent  language  of  the  meaner  sort 
of  people,  or  such  as  only  the  license  of 
buffoons  can  warrant;  as,  a  scurrilotts  fel- 
low. 'A  scurrilous  fool.'  Fuller,—  2.  Con- 
taining low  indecency  or  abuse;  mean;  foul; 
vile;  obscenely  jocular  ;  as,  scurrilous  lan- 
guage. 

He  is  ever  merry,  but  still  modest;  not  dissolved 
into  undecent  laughter,  or  tickled  with  wit  scurril- 
ous or  injurious. 


3.  Opprobrious;  abusive;   offensive;   infa- 
mous. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  to  do 
good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as  scur- 
rilous a  manner  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind. 
Addison, 

Scurrilously  (skur'nl-us-Ii),  adv.   In  a  scur- 


rilous manner;  with  gross  abuse;  with  low 
indecent  language. 

It  is  barbarous  inciyility  scurrilously  to  sport  with 
what  others  count  religion.  'filiation. 

Scurrilousness  (skur'ril-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  scurrilous;  indecency  of 
language;  baseness  of  manners;  scurrility. 

Scurry(skur'ri),u.i.  [Comp.  scur,  skir,  scour.] 
To  move  rapidly;  to  hasten  away  or  along; 
to  hurry. 

He  commanded  the  horsemen  of  the  Numidians  to 
scurry  to  the  trenches.  North. 

Scurry  (skur'ri),  n.  Hurry;  haste;  impetu- 
osity. 

ScurvUy  (skerVi-li),  adv.  In  a  scurvy  man- 
ner; basely;  meanly;  with  coarse  and  vulgar 
incivility. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scnr- 
viiy  treated.  Swift. 

Scurvlness  (sker'vi-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  scurvy;  meanness;  vileness. 

Scurvy  (skeYviXn.  [From  sc?o/(which  see).] 
A  disease  essentially  consisting  in  a  de- 
praved condition  of  the  blood,  which  chiefly 
affects  sailors  and  such  as  are  deprived  for 
a  considerable  time  of  fresh  provisions  and 
a  due  quantity  of  vegetable  food.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  livid  spots  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  minute  and  sometimes  large, 
paleness,  languor,  lassitude,  and  depression 
of  spirits,  general  exhaustion,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  occasionally  with  fetid  breath,  spungy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  bleeding  from  al- 
most all  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
much  more  prevalent  in  cold  climates  than 
in  warm.  Fresh  vegetables,  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  brisk  fermented  liquors,  good 
air,  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  due  exer- 
cise, are  among  the  principal  remedies;  but 
the  most  useful  article,  both  as  a  preventa- 
tive  and  as  a  curative  agent,  is  lime  or  le- 
mon juice. 

Scurvy  (sker'vl),  a.  1.  Scurfy;  covered  or 
affected  by  scurf  or  scabs;  scabby;  diseased 
with  scurvy.  '  Scurvy  or  scabbed.'  Lev. 
xxi.  20. — 2.  Vile;  mean;  low;  vulgar;  worth- 
less; contemptible;  as,  a  scurvy  fellow. 
'  A  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's 
funeral.'  Shak.  'That  scurvy  custom  of 
taking  tobacco.'  Swift. — 3.  Offensive;  mis- 
chievous; malicious;  as,  a  scurvy  trick. 

Nay,  but  he  prated 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  aud  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour.  Shak. 

Scurvy-grass  (sker'vi-gras),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  scurvy-cress,  so  named  because  used 
as  a  cure  for  scurvy.  ]  The  common  name  of 
several  British  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Cochlearia,  nat.  order  Cruciferse.  They  are 
herbaceous  plants,  having  alternate  leaves, 
the  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes, 
and  usually  white.  The  common  scurvy- 
grass  (C.  ojicinalis)  grows  abundantly  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  along  rivers  near  the  sea. 
The  leaves  have  an  acrid  and  slightly  bitter 
taste;  they  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  are 
antiscorbutic  and  stimulating  to  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

Some  sewvy-grass  do  bring. 

That  inwardly  appUed's  a  wondrous  sovereign  thing. 
Dray  ton. 

'Scuse  (skus),  71.     Excuse.     Shak. 

Scut  (skut),  n.  [Icel.  skott,  afox's  tail;  comp. 
L.  cauda,  \V.  cwt,  a  tail;  W.  cwta,  short.] 
A  short  tail,  such  as  that  of  a  hare  or  deer. 

How  the  Indian  hare  came  to  have  a  long  tail, 
whereas  that  part  in  others  attains  no  higher  than  a 
scuf.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Scutage  (sku'taj),  n.  [I.L.  scutaginm,  from 
L.  scutum,  a  shield.]  In  feudal  law,  same 
as  Excuage. 

No  aid  or  scutage  should  be  assessed  but  by  con- 
sent of  the  great  council.  Hallam. 

Scutate  (sku'tat),a.  [L.  scutatus,  from  scu- 
tum, a  shield.]  1.  In  bot.  formed  like  an 
ancient  round  buckler;  as,  a  scutate  leaf.— 
2.  In  zool.  applied  to  a  surface  protected  by 
large  scales. 

Scutch  (skuch),  v.  t,  [Perhaps  same  as  scotch, 
to  cut,  to  strike;  comp.  also  Fr.  escosse,  a 
husk,  as  of  a  bean  or  pea;  escosser,  to  remove 
the  husk  from.]  1.  To  beat;  to  drub.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.]— 2.  To  dress  by  beating; 
specifically, (a)  influx  manuf.  to  beat  off  and 
separate,  as  the  woody  parts  of  the  stalks 
of  flax;  to  swingle.  (&)  In  cotton  manuf. 
to  separate,  as  the  individual  fibres  after 
they  have  been  loosened  and  cleansed,  (c)  In 
silk  manuf.  to  disentangle,  straighten,  and 
cut  into  lengths,  as  floss  and  refuse  silk.— 
Scutching  machine,  a  machine  for  rough- 
dressing  fibre,  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk. 

Scutch  (skuch),  n.     Same  as  Scutcher,  2. 


Scutcheon  (Bkuch'on),  n.  [A  contr.  of  es- 
cutcheon (which  see).]  1.  A  shield  for  ar- 
morial bearings;  an  emblazoned  shield;  an 
escutcheon. 

A  shielded  scutctiecn  blushed  with  blood  of  kin^s 

and  queens.  A'fufs. 

They  tore  down  the  scutcheons  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  family  of  Caraffa.  I'rescott. 

2.  In  anc.  arch,  the  shield  or  plate  on  a 
door,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung  the 
door  handle.— 3.  The  ornamental  cover  or 
frame  to  a  key-hole.  —4.  A  name-plate,  as  on 
a  coffin,  pocket-knife,  or  other  object. 

Scutcher  (skuch'er),  ».  1.  One  who  scutches. 
2.  An  implement  or  machine  for  scutching 
fibre.  See_ SCUTCH,  v.t. 

Scute  (skut),  n.  [L.  scutum,  a  buckler.] 
l.t  A  small  shield.  Ga$coigne.—*2.  A  scale, 
as  of  a  reptile.  See  SCCTUM.—  3.  An  ancient 
French  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  3s.  4d. 
sterling. 

Scxitel  (sku'tol),  n.     Same  as  Scutcllum. 

Scutella  (sku-tel'la),  n.  pi.  Scutellse  (sku- 
tel'le).  [L.,  a  salver,  dim.  of  scutra,  A  tray.] 
One  of  the  horny  plates  with  which  the  feet 
of  birds  are  generally  more  or  less  covered, 
especially  in  front. 

Scutellaria  (sku-tel-la'ri-a\  n.  [L.  scutella, 
a  salver,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
calyx.  ]  A  genus  of  herbaceous  annuals 
or  perennials,  natives  of  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  nat.  order  Labiate. 
They  are  erect  or  decumbent,  with  often 
toothed,  sometimes  pinnatifid  leaves,  and 
whorled  or  spiked  blue,  violet,  scarlet,  or 
yellow  flowers.  There  are  two  British  spe- 
cies, S.  galericulata  and  S.  minor,  known 
by  the  common  name  of  skull-cap.  They 
grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
in  watery  places. 

Scutellate,  Scutellated  (sku'tel-lat,  sku'- 
tel-lat-ed),  a.  [See  SCUTELLA.]  Formed 
like  a  plate  or  platter;  divided  into  small 
plate-like  surfaces;  as,  the  scutella  ted  bone 
of  a  sturgeon.  Woodward. 

Scutellidse  (sku-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  scutella, 
a  saucer,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  radiated  animals,  belonging  to  the 
class  E  chin  o  derm  at  a  and  order  Echinidre, 
having  a  shell  of  a  circular  or  elliptic  form, 
frequently  very  depressed.  The  ambulacra 
are  so  arranged  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  petals  of  a  flower.  There  are  many 
genera  and  species,  both  recent  and  fossil; 
these  forms  being  popularly  named  '  cake- 
urchins.' 

Scutelliform  (skO-tel'li-form),  a,  [L.  scu- 
tella, a  saucer,  and  forma,  shape.]  Scutel- 
late. In  bot.  the  same  as  patelliform,  but 
oval  instead  of  round,  as  the  embryo  of 
grasses. 

Scutellum  (sku-terum),  n.  pi.  Scutella 
(sku-tel'a).  [L.,  dim.  of  scutum,  a  shield.] 
1.  In  bot.  a  term  used  to  denote  the  small 
cotyledon  on  the  outside  of  the  embryo  of 
wheat,  inserted  a  little  lower  down  than 
the  other  more  perfect  cotyledon,  which  is 
pressed  close  to  the 
albumen. — 2.  A  term 


applied  to  the  little 
coloured 


Scutella  in  Cudbear 
(Lecanora  tartarea). 


ed  cup  or  disc 
found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  lichens, 
containing  the  tubes 
filled  with  sporules, 
as  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  Lecanora 
tartarea. — 3.  In  entom.  a  part  of  the  thorax, 
sometimes  invisible,  sometimes,  as  in  some 
Hemiptera,  large,  and  covering  the  elytra 
and  abdomen. 

Scutibrancfcian,  Scutibrancfciate  (sku- 
ti-brang'ki-an,  sku-ti-brang'ki-at),  n.  A 
member  of  the  order  Scutibranchiata. 
Scutibranchlata  (sku'ti-brang-ki-a"ta),  n. 
pi.  [L.  scutum,  a  shield,  and  branchiae,  gills.] 
The  name  giveu  to  an  order  of  hermaphro- 


Scutibranchiata— Venus*  Ear  (Haliotis  tuber eulata). 

dite  gasteropodous  molluscs.including  those 
which  have  the  gills  covered  with  a  shell  in 
the  form  of  a  shield,  as  the  Haliotis,  or 
ear-shell. 

Scutibranchiate  (sku-ti-brang'ki-at),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  order  Scutibranchiata; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abtrae;       y",  Sc.  ley. 


SCUTIFEROUS 


SEA 


liiiving  the  gills  protected  by  a  shield-like 

shell. 
Soutiferous  (sku-tif'er-us),  «.    [L.  miiim*. 

a  shiehl,   ami  J'ero,  to  bear.]     Carrying  u 

shield  or  buckler. 
Scutiform  (sku'ti-fonn),  «•    [!••  mitum,  ;\ 

buckler,   and  >/•;;(«,   form.]    Having  the 

form  of  11  buckler  or  shield. 
Scutter  (skut'er).r  i.  [From  or  allied  to  scurf; 

comp.  scuttle,  to  run.]    To  run  or  scuttle 

away  with  short  quick  steps;  to  scurry. 

I  saw  little  Miss  Hughes  sailttriiig  across  the  field. 
Mrs.  //.  11  mm, 

Scuttle  (skut'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scutel,  scuttel, 
:i  dish,  a  scuttle;  Icel.  scutill;  from  L.  scu- 
tella,  dim.  of  scutra,  a  dish  or  platter.]  1.  A 
broad  shallow  basket:  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  dish. 

The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from 
under  their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets.      HakewiU. 

2.  A  wide-mouthed  metal  pan  or  pail  for 
holding  coals. 

Scuttle  (skut'l),  n.  [Probably  for  shuttle, 
;i  dim.  from  the  verb  to  shut.  Comp.  also 
O.Fr.  escoutille,  Mod.Fr.  ecoutille,  Sp.  esco- 
tilla  a  hatchway;  origin  doubtful.]  1.  A 
square  hole  in  the  wall  or  roof  of  a  house, 
with  a  lid;  also,  the  lid  that  covers  such  an 
opening.—  2.  A'awf.asmall  hatchway  or  open- 
ing in  the  deck,  with  a  lid  for  covering  it; 
iiNo,  a  like  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  or 
through  the  coverings  of  her  hatchways, 
,vc.—  Air-xcuttlex,  ports  iii  a  ship  for  the 
admission  of  air. 

Scuttle  (skut'l),  r.f.  [From  the  noun.]  Naut. 
to  cut  holes  through  the  bottom  or  sides  of 
a  ship,  for  any  purpose ;  to  sink  by  making 
holes  through  the  bottom ;  as,  to  scuttle  a 
ship. 

He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat.        Byron. 

Scuttle  (skut'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  scuttled; 
ppr.  scuttling*  [A  form  of  sciiddle,  a  freq. 
of  scud  ]  To  run  with  affected  precipitation; 
to  hurry ;  to  scuddle.  '  The  old  fellow 
scuttled  out  of  the  room.'  Arbuthnot. 
Scuttle  (skut'l),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  quick 
pace;  a  short  run.  Spectator. 
Scuttle-butt,  Scuttle-cask  (skull-but, 
skut'l-kask),  n.  A  butt  or  cask  with  a  hole, 
covered  by  a  lid,  in  its  side  or  top,  for  hold- 
ing the  fresh  water  for  daily  use  in  a  ship 
or  other  vessel. 

Scuttled-tmtt  (skut'ld-but),  n.    Same  as 
Scuttle-butt. 

Scuttle-fish  (skut'1-flsh),  n.    The  cuttle- 
Scutum  (sku'tum),  n.   [L.]  1.  The  shield  of 
the  heavy-armed  Roman  legionaries, 
was  generally  oval  or  of  a  semi-cylindrical 


ScyllEea  (sil-le'a),  «.     A  genus  of  nudihran- 
chiate  gasteropoda.    The  common  ipedei 
(S.  pvld'jicu)  is  found  on  the  I-'UCUK  imttlnx 
-  is  aear. 

e  family 


.  pvd'jcu    s  - 

(n-  yuU-weed,  wherever  this  appears. 
Scyllarian  (sil-la'ri-an),  ».  One  of  the 


Various  forms  of  the  Roman  Scutum. 


shape,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work.covered 
with  leather,  and  defended  with  plates  of 
iron  —2  In  anat.  the  patella  or  knee-pan, 
from  its  shape.  -3.  In  zool.  (a)  the  second 
section  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  segment 
of  an  insect.  (6)  Any  shield-like  plate,  es- 
pecially such  as  is  developed  in  the  integu- 
ment of  many  reptiles.—  4.  t  In  old  law,  a 
pent-house  or  awning. 

Scybala  (sib'a-la),  n.  pi.  [Gr  ski/balon, 
dung.]  lupathol.  small  indurated  balls  or 
fragments  into  which  the  forces  become  con- 
verted when  too  long  retained  in  the  colon. 

Scye  (si),  n.  The  curve  cut  in  a  body  piece 
of  a  garment  before  the  sleeve  is  sewed  in, 
to  suit  the  contour  of  the  arm. 

Scylet  (sil),  r.t.  [A.Sax.  scylan,  to  separate, 
to  withdraw.]  To  conceal  ;  to  veil.  Chau- 


ScyllaridB. 

Scyllaridse  (sil-la'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [See  below.] 
A  family  of  long-tailed  decapodoui  crabs, 
characterized  by  the  w  ide,  flat  carapace,  the 
large  and  leaf-like  outer  antenna;,  and  the 
partly  flexible  tail-fan,  by  which  they  drive 
themselves  through  the  water.  They  live  in 
moderately  shallow  water,  where  the  bed  of 
the  sea  is  soft  and  muddy.  Here  they  bur- 
row rather  deeply,  and  only  issue  from  their 
retreat  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food. 
Scyllarus  (sil-la'rus).  n.  [Gr.  ikgllam,  a 
kind  of  crab.]  A  genus  of  long-tailed  ten- 
footed  crustaceans,  family  Scyllaridic,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  eatable,  and  in  Japan  are  con- 
sidered as  delicacies. 

Scylliidse  (si-li'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  slniliim,  a 
kind  of  shark.]  The  dog-fishes,  a  family  of 
small-sized,  but  very  abundant  sharks,  three 
species  of  which  occur  off  our  own  coasts. 
They  have  a  pair  of  spiracles,  two  dorsal 
fins  placed  above  the  ventrals,  which  latter 
are  abdominal  in  position,  and  an  anal  tin ; 
their  branchial  apertures,  which  are  small, 
are  situated  above  the  base  of  the  pectoral 
fin.  They  are  oviparous,  depositing  their 
eggs  fecundated  in  curious  oblong  horny 
cases,  provided  with  filamentary  append- 
ages. These  cases  are  frequently  cast  upon 
the  beach,  and  are  known  as  mermaid's- 
purses  or  sea-purttes.  See  DOG-FISH. 
Scymetar,  Scymitar(sim'i-ter),?i.  A  short 
sword  with  a  convex  blade.  See  SCIMI- 
TAR. 

Scymnidse  (sim'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  sltymnos, 
a  lion's  whelp.  ]  A  family  of  sharks,  desti- 
tute of  an  anal  fin,  but  possessing  two  dor- 
sals, neither  of  which  is  furnished  with 
spines.  The  lobes  of  the  caudal  fin  are 
nearly  equal,  and  the  head  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  small  spiracles.  The  Greenland 
shark  is  the  best  known  species. 
Scyphlform  (skif'i-form),  a.  [Gr.  skyphos, 
a  cup,  and  E./onn.]  Goblet-shaped,  as  the 
fructification  of  some  of  the  lichens. 
ScyphulUS  (sif'u-lus),  n.  [Dim.  of  scyphus. } 
In  bat.  the  cup-like  appendage  from  which 
the  seta  of  Hepaticie  arises. 
Scyphus  (ski'fus),  n.  [Gr.  skyphos,  a  cup  01 
goblet]  1.  A  kind  of  large  drinking-cup 
anciently  used  by  the  lower  orders  among 
the  Greeks  and  Etrurians.  Fairholt.—2.  In 
bot  the  coronet  or  cup  of  such  plants  as 
narcissus ;  also,  in  lichens,  a  cup-like  dila- 
tation of  the  podetium  or  stalk-like  elonga- 
tion of  the  thallus,  bearing  shields  upon  its 

Scytaie(sl'ta-le),n.  [L.  and  Gr]  A  genus 
of  very  poisonous  snakes.  The  species  are 
stout,  cylindrical,  and  rather  long.  The 
back  and  tail  possess  keeled  scales.  The 
poison-fangs  resemble  those  of  the  rattle 
snake.  One  species,  S.  pyramidum,  is  verj 
plentiful  near  Cairo  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pyramids. 

Scythe  (siTH),  n.  [Better  written  sithf 
A  Sax.  tithe  for  siijthe,  Icel.  sigth;  fron 
root  of  sickle.}  1.  An  instrument  used  in 
mowing  or  reaping,  consisting  of  a  Ion? 
curving  blade  with  a  sharp  edge,  made  fas 
at  a  proper  angle  to  a  handle,  which  is  ben 
into  a  convenient  form  for  swinging  the 
blade  to  advantage.  Most  scythes  have  two 
projecting  handles  fixed  to  the  principa 
handle,  by  which  they  are  held.  The  rea 
line  of  the  handle  is  that  which  passe 
through  both  the  hands,  and  ends  at  th 
head  of  the  blade.  This  may  be  a  straigh 
line  or  a  crooked  one,  generally  the  lattei 
and  by  moving  these  handles  up  or  dow 
the  main  handle,  each  mower  can  plac 
them  so  as  best  suits  the  natural  size  an 
position  of  his  body.  For  laying  cut  cor 
evenly,  a  cradle,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  uset 
The  cradle  is  a  species  of  comb,  with  thre 
or  four  long  teeth  parallel  to  the  back  c 
the  blade,  and  fixed  in  the  handle.  Fig. 
shows  a  species  of  scythe  which  has  bee 
called  the  cradle-scythe,  as  it  is  regular! 
used  with  the  cradle  for  reaping  in  som 
localities.  It  has  a  short  branching  handl 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y,  ha\ 
ing  two  small  handles  fixed  at  the  extrem 
ties  of  the  two  branches  at  right  angles  t 
the  plane  in  which  they  lie.  The  Hainau 
scythe  is  a  scythe  used  with  only  one  ham 
and  is  employed  when  the  corn  is  muc 
laid  and  entangled.  The  person  has  a  hoc 


in  one  hand  with  which  be  collects  a  small 
bundle  of  the  straggling  corn,  and  with  the 
scythe  in  the  other  hand  cuts  it.  —  2.  A 


I,  Common  Scythe.    2,  Cradle  Scythe. 


curved  sharp  blade  anciently  attached  to 
the  wheels  of  war  chariots, 
cythe  (siTH),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  scythed;  ppr. 
scathing.  1.  To  mow;  to  cut  with  a  scythe, 
or  as  with  a  scythe.  'Time  has  not  scythed 
all  that  youth  begun.'  Shak.—2.  To  arm  or 
furnish  with  a  scythe  or  scythes.  '  Chariots, 
scythed,  on  thundering  axles  rolled.'  Glover. 
>eythenian  (siin'man),  n.  One  who  uses  a 
scythe;  amower.  'The stooping scytheman.' 
Marstoil. 

Scythe-stone  (siui'ston),  n.  A  whetstone 
for  sharpening  scythes. 
Scythian(sith'i-an),a.  Pertaining  to  Scythia; 
a  Dame  given  in  ancient  times  to  a  vast,  in- 
definite, and  almost  unknown  territory 
north  and  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

Scythian  (sith'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Scythia.  'The  barbarous  Scythian." 
Shak. 

Scvthrops  (sith'rops),  n.  [Gr.  skythros. 
angry,  and  ops,  aspect.)  The  channel-bill, 
a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  cuckoo 
family  Only  one  species  is  known,  the  S. 
A'ovce  Hollandice,  a  very  handsome  and  ele- 
gantly coloured  bird  inhabiting  part  of 
Australia  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Islands, 
about  the  size  of  the  common  crow.  It  has 
a  large  and  curiously  formed  beak,  which 
gives  it  so  singular  an  aspect,  that  on  a 
hasty  glance  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
toucan  or  hornbill. 

Scytodepsic  (sit-6-dep'sik),  o.  [Gr.  skytos, 
a  hide,  and  depseo,  to  tan.]  Pertaining  to 
the  business  of  a  tanner.  [Rare.l-Scj/to- 
depsic  principle,  ts.uam.—Scytudepsicacut, 
gallic  acid. 

Sdayn,i  Sdelgnt  (sdan),  n.  and  v.  (.  Disdain. 
Spenser. 

'Sdeath  (sdeth),  intcrj.  [Corrupted  from 
God's  death.}  An  exclamation  generally  ex- 
pressive of  impatience.  '  'Sdeath  I'll  print 

*'    Pope' 

The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city. 

Sdelnfult  (sdan'ful),  a.    Disdainful. 

Sea  (se),  n.  [A.  Sax.  see,  D.  see,  zee,  0  Fns. 
se  Dan  so,  Icel.  sttr,  sjar,  sjiir  (r  being 
merely  the  nom.  sign),  G.  see,  Goth,  mim, 
sea;  same  root  as  Gr.  huei  (for  suet),  it  rains; 
Skr  sum  water.  Grimm  thinks  sea  and 
soul  are  both  from  a  root  signifying  restless 
billowy  movement.  See  Soul.]  1.  Ine 
general  name  for  the  continuous  mass  o 
salt  water  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  earth's  surface;  the  ocean  (See 
OCEAN  )  The  term  is  also  applied  in  a 
more  limited  though  indefinite  sense  to  an 
offshoot  of  the  main  sea  or  ocean  which, 
from  its  position  or  configuration,  is  con- 
sidered deserving  of  a  special  name,  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  <fcc  Inland  lakes,  in  some  cases, 
are  also  called  seas,  as  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Seas,  the  Sea  of  Galilec.-2.  A  wave; 
a  billow ;  a  surge ;  as,  the  vessel  shipped  a 

The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel, 
And  swept  behind.  Tmnyim. 

3  The  swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest,  or 
the  direction  of  the  waves;  as,  we  head  the 
sea.  -4.  Any  large  quantity;  an  ocean ;  a  flood ; 
as  a  sea  of  difficulties.  •  That  sea  of  blood. 
Mikon  BasUiki.  'Deep-drenched  in  a  sea 
of  care'  Shak.-5.  A  large  basin,  cistern, 
or  laver  which  Solomon  made  in  the  temple. 
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so  large  as  to  contain  more  than  six  thou- 
sand gallons.  This  was  called  the  Brazen 
Sea,  and  used  to  hold  water  for  the  priests 
to  wash  them.-ii-lvi.-s.  2  I'hr.  iv.  ±—At  wn.  («) 
on  the  open  sea;  out  of  siiiht  of  land.  'When 
two  vessels  speak  at  tea''  Dana.  (b)  In  a 
vague  uncertain  condition ;  wide  of  the 
mark;  unite  wrong;  as,  you  are  altogether 
nt  >ra  in  your  guesses. — At  full  sea^  at  High 
water;  hence,  at  the  height.  '  God's  mercy 
n\fi  nt  full  tea.'  Jer.  Taylor.— Beyond  the 
sea,  or  seas,  out  of  the  realm  or  country. — 
Cross  tea,  chopfiinj  ...,<,  waves  moving  in 
different  directions. — The  four  seas,  the  seas 
bounding  Britain,  on  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  •  Within  the  four  seas,  ami  at 
the  distance  of  less  than  five  hundred 
miles  from  London.'  Macaulay.  'A  figure 
matchless  between  the  four  seas.'  Law- 
rence.— To  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  sea,  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  sailor.  —Half 
seas  over,  half  drunk.  '  Our  friend  the 
alderman  was  half  seas  over.'  Spectator. 
[Colloq.J  —  Heavy  sea,  a  sea  in  which  the 
waves  run  high. — The  high  seas,  or  main 
sea,  the  open  ocean ;  as,  a  piracy  on  the 
high  seas.— A  long  sea,  &  sea  having  a  uni- 
form and  steady  motion  of  long  and  ex- 
tensive waves.  —  Molten  sea,  in  Scrip,  the 
name  given  to  the  great  brazen  laver  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  1  Ki.  vii.  23-26. —  On  the 
sea,  by  the  margin  of  the  sea,  on  the  sea- 
coast.  'Aclear-wall'd  city  an  the  sea,'  Ten- 
nyson.— Short  sea,  a  sea  in  which  the  waves 
are  irregular,  broken,  and  interrupted,  so 
as  frequently  to  break  over  a  vessel's  bow, 
side,  or  quarter. — [Sea  is  much  used  in  com- 
position, many  of  the  compounds  being  self- 
explanatory.  A  number  of  others  are  given 
below.] 

Sea-acorn  (se'a-korn),n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Balani,  small  crustaceans  pos- 
sessing triangular  shells,  and  which  encrust 
rocks,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
oak-acorn. 

Sea-adder  (se'ad-er),  n.  The  Gasterosteus 
spinachia,  or  flfteen-spined  stickleback,  a 
species  of  acanthopterygious  fish  found  in 
the  British  seas. 

Sea-anemone  (se'a-nem-o-ne),  n.  The 
popular  name  given  to  the  actinias,  a  ccelen- 
terate  genus  (class  Actinozoa)  of  animals. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  cylindrical 
form  of  the  body,  which  is  soft,  fleshy,  and 
capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The 
same  aperture  serves  for  mouth  and  vent, 
and  is  furnished  with  numerous  tentacula, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  seizes  and 
secures  its  food.  These  tentacula,  when 
expanded,  give  the  animals  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  flowers.  They  may  be  very 
numerous,  in  some  cases  exceeding  200  in 
number,  and  are  as  a  rule  capable  of  being 
retracted  within  the  body  when  the  animal 
is  irritated.  When  fully  expanded  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea-anemones  in  all  their 
varieties  of  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
But  upon  the  slightest  touch  the  tentacles 
can  be  quickly  retracted  within  the  mouth- 
aperture,  and  the  animal  becomes  a  mere 
mass  of  jelly-like  matter 

Sea-ape  (se'ap),  n.  1.  The  name  given  by 
some  to  the  sea-otter,  from  its  gambols.— 
2.  The  sea-fox  or  fox-shark. 

Sea  -  bank  (se'bangk),  n.  1.  The  sea-shore. 
'  The  wild  sea-banks. '  Shak.  — 2.  A  bank  or 
mole  to  defend  against  the  sea. 

Sea-bar  (se'bar),  n.    The  sea-swallow. 

Sea -barrow  (se'bar-6),  n.  The  egg-case  of 
the  skate  or  thornback.  Called  also  Sea- 
pincushion. 

Sea-basket  (seams-kef  ),n.  See  BASKET-FISH. 

Sea-bass,  Sea-basse  (se'bas),  n.    See  BASS. 

Sea-bear  (se'bar),  n.  1.  The  white  or  Polar 
bear(f7rg«s  or  Thalarctot  maritimus).—2.  A 
species  of  seal  (Arctocephalusursinus)(oulid 
in  great  numbers  about  Kamtchatka  and 
the  Kurile  Islands.  Having  larger  and  better 
developed  limbs  than  the  generality  of  seals, 
it  can  stand  and  walk  better  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  fur  is  extremely 
soft  and  warm,  and  of  high  value. 

Sea-beard  (se'berd),  n.  A  marine  plant, 
Conferva  ntpestris. 

Sea-beast  (se'best),  n.  A  beast  of  the  sea. 
' That  sea-beast  Leviathan.'  Hilton. 

Sea-beat,  Sea-beaten  (se1>et,  s§'bet-n),  a. 
Beaten  by  the  sea;  lashed  by  the  waves. 
'  Along  the  sea-beat  shore.'  Pope. 

Sea-beet  (se'bet),  n.     See  BETA. 

Sea-belt  (se'belt),  n.  A  plant,  the  sweet 
fucus  ( Laminaria  saccharina),  which  grows 
upon  stones  and  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  the 
fronds  of  which  resemble  a  belt  or  girdle. 


Sea-bent  (se'bent),  n.    See  AKMOFBTLA. 

Sea-bird  (se'berd),  «.  A  general  name  for 
sen-fowl  or  birds  that  frequent  the  sea. 

Sea-biscuit  (se'bis-ket),  ?i.    Ship-biscuit. 

Sea-blubber  (se'blub-er),  n.  A  name  some 
times  given  to  the  medusa  or  jelly-fish. 

Sea-board  (se'bord),  n.  [Sea  and  boon], 
i'r.  bora,  side.  ]  The  sea-shore ;  the  coast- 
line ;  the  sea-coast ;  the  country  bordering 
on  the  sea. 

Sea-board  ( se'bord), «.  Bordering  on  thesea. 

Sea-boat  (sG'ljot),  n.  A  vessel  considered  as 
regards  her  capacity  of  withstanding  a  storm 
or  the  force  of  the  sea. 

Sea-bord  (se'bord),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Sea- 
board. Spenser. 

Sea-bordering  (se'-bor-di-r-ing),  n.  Border- 
ing or  lying  on  the  sea.  Draytou. 

Sea-born  (se'born),  a.  1.  Born  of  the  sea ; 
produced  by  the  sea.  '  Xeptune  and  his  sea- 
born niece.'  Waller.— 2.  Born  at  sea. 

Sea-borne  (se'born),  a.  Wafted  or  borne 
upon  the  sea.  '  Sea-borne  coal  '  ilayhew. 

Sea-bound  (se'bouud),  a.    Bounded  by  the 
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Sea-boy  (se'boi),  n.  A  boy  employed  on  board 

ship.     'The  wet  sea-boy.'    Shak. 
Sea-breach  (se'brech),  n.    Irruption  of  the 

sea  by  breaking  the  banks.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Sea-bread  (se'bred),  n.    Same  as  Hard-tack. 
Sea-bream  (se'brem\  n.    See  BREAM. 
Sea-breeze  (se'brez),  n.    See  BREEZE. 
Sea-brief  (se'bref).  ".     Same  as  Sea-letter. 
Sea-buckthorn  (se'buk-thorn),  n.    A  plant 

of  the  genus  Hippophae,  the  H.  rhamnuides. 

Called  also  Sallow-thorn.    See  HIPPOPHAE. 
Sea-bugloss  (se'bu-glos),  n.    A  plant  of  the 

genus  Lithospermum,  the  L.  maritimum. 

Called  also  Sea-gramwell. 
Sea-built  (se'bilt),  a.    1.  Built  for  the  sea. 

The  sea-built  forts  (ships)  in  dreadful  order  move. 
Dryden. 

2.  Built  on  the  sea. 
Sea-cabbage,  Sea-kale  (se'kab-baj,  se'kal), 

n.    A  plant  of  the 'genus  Crambe,  the  C. 

maritima.    See  CRAMBE. 
Sea-calf  (se'kaf),  n.    The  common  seal,  a 

species  of  Phoca,  the  P.  vitulina  of  Linnaeus 

and  the  Calocephalus  mtuliims  of  Cuvier. 

The  sea-cal/or  seal  is  so  called  from  the  noise  he 
makes  like  a  calf.  N.  Grew. 

Sea-cap  (se'kap),  n.    A  cap  made  to  be  worn 

at  sea.    Shak. 
Sea-captain  (se'kap-tan  or  seTiap-tin),  n. 

The  commander  of  a  ship  or  other  sea-going 

vessel,  as  distinguished  from  a  captain  in  the 

army. 
Sea-card  (se'kard),  n.   The  mariner's  card  or 

compass. 
Sea-carp  (se'karp),  n.    A  spotted  flsh  living 

among  rocks  and  stones. 
Sea-cat  (se'kat),  n.    See  WOLF-FISH. 
Sea-catgut  (se'kat-gut),  n.   The  name  given 

in  Orkney  to  a  common  sea-weed,  Chorda 

filum ;  sea-lace  (which  see). 
Sea-change  (se'chanj),  n.  A  change  wrought 

by  the  sea. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.     Shak 

Sea-Chart  (se'chart),  n.    Same  as  Chart,  2. 

Sea-coal  (se'kol),  n.  Coal  brought  by  sea,  a 
name  formerly  used  for  mineral  coal  in  dis- 
tinction from  charcoal:  used  adjectively  in 
extract. 

We'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at  night,  in  faith, 
At  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  Shak. 

Sea-coast  (seTcost),  n.  The  land  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  sea;  the  coast.  'The  southern 
sea-coast. '  Bryant. 

Sea-cob  (se'kob),  n.    A  sea-gull. 

Sea-cock  (se'kok),  n.  1.  A  name  given  to  two 
fishes,  Trigla  cumlus  and  T.  Mrax,  much 
sought  after  by  Russian  epicures,  and  owing 
to  their  scarcity  fetching  a  high  price.— 2.  A 
sea-rover  or  viking.  Kingsley. 

Sea-colewort  (se'kol-wert),  n.  Sea-kale 
(which  see). 

Sea-compass  (se'kum-pas),  n.  The  mariner's 
compass. 

Sea-cow  (se'kpu),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
dugong  or  halicore,  and  also  to  the  manatee. 
(See  MANATEE,  DUGONG.)  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  walrus  or  sea-horse  (Trichechus 
rosmams). 

Sea-crab  (seTtrab),  n.  A  name  applied  by 
Goldsmith  to  the  strictly  maritime  Crusta- 
cea, such  as  the  Cancer  pagurw  and  the 
species  of  Portunidre,  &c. 

Sea-craft  (se'kraft),  n.  In  ship-building, 
the  uppermost  strake  of  ceiling,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  ceiling,  and  is 
considered  the  principal  binding  strake. 
Called  otherwise  Clamp. 


Sea-crawfish  (su'kra-flsh),  «.  A  crustacean 
of  the  genus  Palinurus,  remarkable  for  the 
hardness  of  its  crust.  The  common  sea- 
crawflsh  or  spiny  lobster  (P.  vitlyarix)  is  in 
common  use  as  a  wholesome  article  of  food. 

Sea-Crow  (se'kro),  n.  A  bird  of  the  gull 
kind;  the  mire-crow  or  pewit-gull. 

Sea-cucumber  (se-ku'kum-ber),  n.  A  name 
given  to  several  of  the  most  typical  species 
of  the  Holothurida?,  a  family  of  echinoderms, 
including  the  beche-de-mer  or  trepang  of  the 
Chinese.  Called  also  Sea-pudding. 

Sea-dace  (se'das),  n.  A  local  name  for  the 
sea-perch. 

Sea-devil  (se'de-vil).  n.  1.  The  fishing-frog 
or  toad-tish,  of  the  genus  Lophius  (L.  inw-a- 
torius).  See  LOPHIUS.— 2.  A  large  cartila- 
ginous fish,  of  the  genus  Cephaloptera  (C. 
Juhnit  or  horned  ray):  so  called  from  its 
huge  size,  horned  head,  dark  colour,  and 
threatening  aspect. 

Sea-dog  (se'ilog),  n.  1.  The  dog-fish  (which 
see).— 2.  The  sea-calf  or  common  seal.-- 
3.  A  sailor  who  has  been  long  afloat;  an  old 
sailor. 

Sea-dottrel  (se'dot-rel),  n.  The  turn-stone, 
a  grallatorial  bird.  See  TURN-STONE. 

Sea-dragon  (se'dra-gon),  n.  A  teleostean 
flsh  (Pegasus  draco),  included  among  the 
Lophobranchii,  and  occurring  in  Javanese 
waters.  The  breast  is  very  wide,  and  the 
large  size  of  the  pectoral  tins,  which  form 
wing-like  structures,  together  with  its  gen- 
eral appearance,  have  procured  for  this  flsh 
its  popular  name.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  the  dragonets,  flshes  of  the  goby  family. 

Sea-dUCk  (se'duk),  n.  An  aquatic  bird  be- 
longing to  the  Fuligulinie,  a  sub-family  of 
the  Anatidae  or  duck  family.  The  eider- 
duck,  surf-duck,  and  buffel-dtick  are  placed 
among  the  Fuligulinaj. 

Sea-eagle  (se'e-gl).H.  1.  A  name  given  to  the 
white-tailed  or  cinereous  eagle  (IIaliai>ti(n 
albicilla).  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
generally  on  the  sea-coast,  as  it  is  a  flsh- 
loving  bird.  It  often,  however,  makes  in- 
land journeys  in  search  of  food,  and  seizes 
lambs,  hares,  and  other  animals.  The  name 
has  occasionally  been  also  applied  to  the 
American  bald-headed  eagle  (Ualiaetus 
leucocephalus)  and  to  the  osprey.  —  2.  The 
eagle  ray,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Myliobatis, 
mostly  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
more  southern  seas.  It  sometimes  attains 
to  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as 
800  Ibs. 

Sea-ear  (se'er),7i.  A  gasteropodous  mollusc, 
with  a  univalve  shell,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Haliotis.  See  HALIOTIS. 

Sea-eel  (se'el),  n.  An  eel  caught  in  salt 
water;  the  conger. 

Sea-egg  (se'eg),  n.  A  sea-urchin,  especially 
with  its  spines  removed.  See  ECHINUS. 

Sea-elephant  (se'el-e-fant),  n.  A  species  of 
seal,  the  Macrorhinus  proboscideus  or  J/o- 
runga  proboscidea;  the  elephant -seal:  so 
called  on  account  of  the  strange  prolongation 
of  the  nose,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  its  elephantine  size.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 


Sea-elephant  (Macrorhinus  froboscideits). 

is  spread  through  a  considerable  range  of 
country.  It  moves  southwards  as  the 
summer  comes  on  and  northwards  when 
the  cold  of  the  winter  months  makes  its 
more  southern  retreats  unendurable.  It 
attains  an  enormous  size,  frequently  mea- 
suring as  much  as  30  feet  in  length  and 
from  15  to  18  feet  in  circumference.  It  is 
extensively  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skin 
and  its  oil,  both  of  which  are  of  very  excel- 
lent quality. 

Sea-fan  (se'fan),  n.  A  kind  of  coral.  See 
ALCYONARIA. 

Seafarer  (se'far-er),  «.  One  that  follows 
the  seas;  a  sailor;  a  mariner.  'Some  mean 
seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain. '  Pope. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abttne;      J»,  Sc.  try. 


SEAFARING 


SEAL 


Seafaring  (se'ffir-ing),  a.  Following  the 
business  of  a  *eanuin :  DQttomulIj  em- 
ployed in  navigation  Shak. 

Sea-fennel  (se'iViinel),  n.    Samphire. 

Sea-fern  (se'feru),  n.  A  popular  name  for 
a  variety  of  coral  resembling  a  fern. 

Sea-fight(se'fit),  ».  An  engagement  between 
ships  at  sea;  a  naval  action. 

Sea-fir  (se'fer),  11.  A  popular  name  applied 
to  many  animals  of  the  coelenterate  order 
Sertularida  (which  see). 

Sea-fish  (se'flsh),  n.  Any  marine  fish;  any 
fish  that  lives  usually  in  salt  water. 

Sea-foam  (se'fom),  n.  1.  The  froth  or  foam 
of  the  sea.— 2.  A  popular  name  for  meer- 
schaum, from  an  idea  that  it  is  sea-froth  in 
a  concrete  state. 

Seaforthia  (se-forthi-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
palms  indigenous  to  the  eastern  coast  of  tro- 
pical Australia  and  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, named  in  honour  of  Francis,  Lord  Sea- 
furth.  The  species  are  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, with  pinnate  leaves.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  at  first  inclosed  in  spathes  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  in  number,  and  have 
numerous  tail-like  branches,  along  which 
the  (lowers  are  arranged  either  in  straight 
lines  or  in  spirals,  the  lower  portions  having 
them  in  threes,  one  female  between  two 
males,  and  the  upper  in  pairs  of  males  only. 
One  species,  S.  elegans,  has  been  introduced 
iuto  our  collections,  and  thrives  in  light 
sandy  loam  and  heath  mould. 

Sea-fowl  (se'foul),  11.  A  marine  fowl;  any 
bird  that  lives  by  the  sea  and  procures  its 
food  from  salt  water. 

Sea -fox  (se'foks),  ».    A  fish  of  the  shark 


Fox-shark  (Alapias  vulfes). 

family,  Alopias  or  Alopecias  vulpes,  called 
also  Foz-sharkor  Thresher.  It  measures  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  is  characterized 
by  the  wonderfully  long  upper  lobe  of  the 
tail,  which  nearly  equals  in  length  the  body 
from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the 
tail.  The  lower  lobe  is  quite  short  and  in- 
conspicuous. It  is  called  sea-fox  from  the 
length  and  size  of  its  tail,  and  thresher  from 
its  habit  of  using  it  as  a  formidable  weapon 
of  attack  or  defence. 

Sea -gage,  Sea-gauge  (s6'g»j),  n.  l.  The 
depth  that  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water.— 
2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  depth 
of  the  sea  beyond  ordinary  deep-sea  sound- 
ings. It  is  a  self-registering  apparatus,  in 
which  the  condensation  of  a  body  of  air  is 
caused  by  a  column  of  quicksilver  on  which 
the  water  acts. 

Sea-gilliflower  (se-jil'li-flou-er),  n.  A  Bri- 
tish plant,  Anneria  maritima,  called  also 
Sea-pink  and  Thrift.  See  SEA-I'INK. 
Sea  -  girdle  (se'ger-dl),  n.  A  sea-weed,  the 
Laminarla  digilata,  called  also  Tangle, 
Sea-wand,  &c. 

Sea-girkin  (se'ger-bin),  n.   A  name  common 

to  several  members  of  the  family  Holothu- 

ridse,  akin  to  the  sea-cucumber  (which  see). 

Sea-girt  (se'gert),  a.    Surrounded  by  the 

water  of  the  sea  or  ocean;  as,  a  sea-girt  isle. 

Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel.     Byron. 

Sea-god  (se'god),  71.  A  marine  deity ;  a  di- 
vinity supposed  to  preside  over  the  ocean 
or  sea,  as  Neptune.  'Some  lusty  sea-god.' 
B.  Jonson. 

Sea-goddess  (se'god-es),  n.  A  female  deity 
of  the  ocean;  a  marine  goddess.  Pope. 

Sea -going  (se'go-ing),  a.  Lit  going  or 
travelling  on  the  sea;  specifically,  applied 
to  a  vessel  which  makes  foreign  voyages,  as 
opposed  to  a  coasting  or  river  vessel. 

Sea- gown t  (se'goun),  n.  A  gown  or  gar- 
ment with  short  sleeves  worn  by  mariners. 
•My  lea-gown  scarf'd  about  me.'  Shale. 

Sea -grape  (se'grap),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Ephedra,  espe- 
cially E  distachya,  nat.  order  Gnetaceffi, 
closely  allied  to  the  conifers.  The  species 
consist  of  small  trees  or  twiggy  shrubs  with 


jointed  steins,  whence  they  are  called  also 

Ji>int-nr.i  —2.  A  popular  name  for  the  gulf- 
weed.  —  3.  A  popular  name  for  the  eggs  of 
cuttle-fishes,  which  are  agglutinated  toge- 
ther in  masses  resembling  bunches  of 
grapes. 

Sea  -  grass  (se'gras),  n.  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Zostera,  the  Z.  niariiui.  called 
also  Grasswrack  and  Sca-icrack.  See  GRASS- 
WRACK. 

Sea-green  (se'gren),  <i.  Having  the  colour 
of  sea-water;  being  of  a  faint  green  colour. 

Sea-green  (se'gren),  H-  1.  The  colour  of 
sea -water.  —  2.  A  plant,  the  saxifrage. — 
3.  Ground  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  spring- 
tides. 

Sea-gromweU  (se'grom-wel),  n.  See  SEA- 
BU9LOB& 

Sea-gudgeon  (se'^u-jon),  n.  The  rock-fish 
or  black  goby  ((Jubius  niyer),  found  in  the 
German  Ocean  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  coasts  of  Europe. 

Sea-gull  (se'gnl),  n.  A  bird  of  the  geuus 
Larus;  a  gull.  See  GULL. 

Sean  (se'a),  n.  A  Jewish  dry  measure  con- 
taining nearly  14  pints.  Simmonds. 

Sea-hare  (se/har),  u.  A  molluscous  animal 
of  the  genus  Aplysia  (which  see). 

Sea-heath  (se'heth),  n.  The  common  name 
of  two  species  of  British  plants,  of  the  ge- 
nus Frankenia,  the  F.  Irecis  and  F.pulveru- 
lenta.  See  FRANKENIA. 

Sea-hedgehog  (se'hej-hog).  n.  A  species  of 
Echinus,  so  called  from  its  prickles,  which 
resemble  in  some  measure  those  of  the 
hedgehog;  sea-egg;  sea-urchin. 

Sea-hen  (se'hen),  n.  The  guillemot  (which 
see). 

Sea-hog  (seliog),  n.  The  porpoise  (which 
see). 

Sea  -holly  (se'hol-li),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Eryngium,  the  E.  maritimum.  See 
EKYNGO. 

Sea-holm  (seliolm  or  se'hom),  n.  A  small 
uninhabited  isle. 

Sea-holm  (seliolm  or  seliom),  n.  Sea-holly. 

Cornwall  bringeth  forth  greater  store  of  sea-holm 
and  samphire  than  any  other  county.  Carcut. 

Sea-horse  (se'hors),  n.  1.  The  morse  or 
walrus.  See  WALRUS. —  2.  Same  as  Hip- 
pocampus. See  HIPPOCAMPUS.— 3.  A  fabu- 
lous animal  depicted  with  fore  parts  like 
those  of  a  horse,  and  with  hinder  parts 
like  those  of  a  fish.  The  Nereids  used  sea- 
horses as  riding-steeds,  and  Neptune  em- 
ployed them  (or  drawing  his  chariot.  In 


the  sea-horse  of  heraldry  a  scalloped  fln 
runs  down  the  back. 

Sea-jelly  (se'jel-li),  n.    Same  as  Jelly-fisli. 

Sea-kale  (se'kal),  n.  A  species  of  colewort, 
the  Crambe  maritima.  Called  also  Sea 
cabbage.  See  CRAMBE. 

Sea-king  (se'king),  n.  [Icel.  scekommgr, 
a  sea-king,  a  viking.]  A  king  of  the  sea 
specifically,  one  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
who  invested  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries 
a  viking  (which  see).  'Sea-king's  daughter 
from  over  the  sea.'  Tennyson. 

Seal  (sel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seal,  seolh,  Sc.  selch 
silch,  Icel.  selr,  Dan.  sal,  O.H.G.  selach 


Marbled  Seal  (Phoca  discolor). 


origin  doubtful.)    The  name  given  gener 
ally  to  mammals  of  certain  genera  belong 


ing  to  the  order  Carnivora  and  to  tin-  M  ,•- 
tiun  1'innigrada,  which  differ  from  tin  :\i  i 
cal  carnivores  merely  in  points  connected 
with  their  semiaquatic  mode  of  life.  The 
seals  are  divided  into  two  families  —  the 
Phocidse,  or  common  seals,  which  have  no 
external  ear;  and  the  Otaridre,  or  eared 
seals,  which  include  the  sea-bear,  sea-lion, 
and  other  forms.  Species  are  found  in 


.& 


Hooded  or  Crested  Seal  (Cystephora  cHstata). 

almost  every  sea  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
tropics,  but  they  especially  abound  in  the 
seas  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions. 
The  body  is  elongated  and  somewhat  fish- 
like  in  shape,  covered  with  a  short  dense 
fur  or  coarse  hairs,  and  terminated  behind 
by  a  short  conical  tail.    The  Phocidre  have 
their  hind-feet  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  same  line,  so  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  caudal  fin ;  the  fore- 
feet are  also  adapted  for  swimming,  and 
furnished  each  with  five  claws.    They  are 
largely  hunted  for  their  fur  and  blubber, 
a  valuable  oil  being  obtained  from  the  lat- 
ter; and  to  the  Esquimaux  they  not  only 
furnish  food  for  his  table,  oil  for  his  lamp, 
and  clothing  for  his  person,  but  even  the 
bones  and  skins  supply  material  for  his 
boats  and  his  summer  tents.     There  are 
numerous  species.  The  common  seal  (Phoca 
vitulina)  is  not  uncommon  on  British  coasts. 
It  averages  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  its 
fur  is  grayish-brown,  mottled  with  black.  It 
is  easily  tamed,and  soon  becomes  attached  to 
its  keeper  or  those  who  feed  it.     Closely 
allied  to  the  common  seal  is  the  marbled 
seal  (P.  discolor)  found  on  the  coast  of  France. 
The  P.  greenlandica  (harp-seal  or  saddle- 
back seal)  forms  the  chief  object  of  pursuit 
by  the  seal-fishers,  and   has   its  familiar 
name  from  a  black  or  tawny  mark  on  the 
back,  resembling  a  harp  in  shape,  the  body 
fur  being  gray.    The  great  seal  (P.  barbata) 
measures  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length,  and 
occurs  in  southern  Greenland.     The  gray 
seal  (Halicharus  griseus)  frequents  more 
southern  regions  than  the  preceding,  and 
attains  a  length  of  from  8  to  9  feet.    The 
smallest  of  the  Greenland  seals,  P.  fcetida, 
is  so  called  because  of   the  disagreeable 
odour  emitted  by  the  skin  of  old  males.     A 
species  of  the  genus  Phoca,  known  as  the 
P  caspica,  is  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
also  in  the  Siberian  lakes  Aral  and  Baikal. 
The  crested  seal  (Cystophora  crwtata)  is  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  <Sc.    The 
so-called  crest  is  a  bladder-like  bag  capable 
of  being  inflated  with  air  from  the  animal's 
nostrils.    The  Otaridic,  or  eared  seals,  have 
a  small  external  ear,  and  the  neck  is  much 
better  denned  than  in  the  Phocidaj.    They 
are  also  able  to  move  about  on  land  with 
greater  ease,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom 
of  the  fore-limbs.    The  best  known  forms 
are  the  Otaria  ursina  (sea-bear)  and  Otaria 
mbata  (sea-lion).    The  famous  under  fur 
which  forms  the  valued  'seal-skin'  is  ob- 
tained from  species  of  the  Otaridffi.    See 
SEA-BEAR,  SEA-ELEPHANT,  SEA-LION. 
Seal  (sel),  n.    [A.  Sax.  sigel,  sigl,  from  L.  si- 
gillum,  a  little  figure  or   image,  a   seal, 
dim    of  signum,  a  sign,  a,  token  (whence 
sign,  signal,  signet).)    1.  A  piece  of  stone, 
metal,  or   other  hard   substance,  usually 
round  or  oval,  on  which  is  engraved  some 
image  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend 
or   inscription,  used   for   making   an  im- 
pression on  some  soft  substance,  as  on  the 
wax  that  makes  fast  a  letter  or  other  in- 
closed paper,  or  is  affixed  to  legal  instru- 
ments in  token  of  performance  or  of  authen- 
ticity.   Seals  are  sometimes  worn  in  rings. 
—Great  seal,  a  seal  used  for  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
sometimes  Ireland,  in  sealing  the  writs  to 
summon  parliament,  treaties  with  foreign 
states,  and  all  other  papers  of  great  moment. 
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SEA-MONSTER 


The  office  of  the  lord-chancellor,  or  lord 
i]  the  delivery  of  the 
yreat    seal    into   his   custody.  —  !'• 
(„,-,;  ,„,  I>I:IVY-SEAL.  —  Seal  of 

.  the  grant  or  charter  by 
which  a  royal  biirnh  or  the  superior  of  a 
burgh  "f  bjrony  ha.-  power  conferred  upon 
them  of  constltutin-'  subordinate  corpora- 
tions or  crafts,  and  which  defines  the  privi- 
.  to  be  poiMued  by  the 
.  .linate  corporation. —2.  The  wax  or 
other  substance  impressed  with  a  device 
and  attached  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to 
1,  it'  i-  and  other  instruments  ill  writing; 
as,  a  deed  under  hand  and  seal.  . 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offends!  thy  lungs  to  s|>eak  so  tond, 

3  The  war,  wafer,  or  other  fastening  of  a 
letter  or  other  paper. 

Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt.  took,  brake  se.il.  and  read  it.     Tennyson. 

4  That  which  authenticates,  confirms,  rati- 
fies   or  makes  stable ;  assurance ;  pledge. 
2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

But  my  kisses,  bring  again,  bring  again : 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain.  5A.1*. 

5.  That  which  effectually  shuts,  confines,  or 
secures ;  that  which  makes  fast.  Rev.  X3t. 
X  '  Under  the  seal  of  silence.'  Miltim.— 
I  one's  seal  to,  to  give  one's  authority 
or  imprimatur  to;  to  give  one's  assurance  of. 
Seal(sel),  ti.i.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  set 
or  alfix  a  seal  to,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity; 
as  to  seal  a  deed.  Hence-2.  To  confirm, 
to  ratify ;  to  establish ;  to  fix.  '  Seal  the 
bargain  with  a  holy  kiss.'  Shak. 

And  with  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts'  love. 

Shat. 

When  therefore  I  have  performed  this,  and  have 
sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you  into 
Spain.  Rom.  xv.  28. 

Thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed.        Tennyson. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  fastening  marked  with  a 
seal;  to  fasten  securely,  as  with  a  water  or 
with  wax;  as,  to  seal  a  letter. 

I  have  seen  her  .  .  .  take  forth  paper,  fold  it. 
write  upou't.  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again 
return  to  bed.  SuA 

So  they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing 
the  stone  and  setting  a  watch.  Mat.  xxvii.  66. 

4.  To  shut  or  keep  close ;  to  keep  secret: 
•sometimes  with  up;  as,  seal  your  lips;  seal 

up  your  lips.  '  Sealed  the  lips  of  that  evan- 
gelist.' Tennyson. 

Open  your  ears,  and  seal  your  bosom  upon  the 
secret  concerns  of  a  friend.  Dwight. 

5.  To  inclose ;  to  confine ;  to  imprison :  to 
keep  secure.    '  Sealed  within  the  iron  hills.' 
Tennyson. 

Back  to  the  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd. 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facile  gates  of  hell.  Milton. 

6.  Among  the  Mormons  and  some  other  po- 
lygamous sects,  to  take  to  one's  self,  or  to 
assign  to  another,  as  a  second  or  additional 
wife. 

If  a  man  once  married  desires  a  second  helpmate. 
.  .  .  she  is  sealed  to  him  under  the  solemn  sanction 
of  the  church.  HoTtrara  Stansbury. 

7.  To  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  standard 
exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  qua- 
lity; as.  to  seal  weights  and  measures;  to 
seal  leather.  [American.]— 8.  In  hydraulics, 
to  prevent  flow  or  reflux  of,  as  air  or  gas  in 
a  pipe,  by  means  of  carrying  the  end  of  the 
inlet  or  exit  pipe  below  the  level  of  the 
liquid.  —9.  In  arch,  to  fix,  as  a  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  in  a  wall,  with  cement,  plaster,  or 
other  binding  material  for  staples,  hinges, 
<fec. 

Seal  (sel),  r.t.    To  fix  a  seal. 

Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond.    Shak. 

Sea-lace  (se'las),  n.  A  species  of  algte 
(Chorda  FUutn),  the  frond  of  which  is  slimy, 
perfectly  cylindrical,  and  sometimes  20  or 
even  40  feet  in  length.  Called  also  Sea- 
catgut. 

Sea-lark  (selark),  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the  sand- 
piper kind.— 2  A  bird  of  the  dotterel  kind; 
the  ring  dotterel  or  plover. 
Sea-lavender  (se'la-ven-d6r),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Statice  (,?  Limonium\ 
nat.  order  Plumhaginacese.  The  root  pos- 
sesses astringent  properties.  •  The  sea-la- 
vender that  lacks  perfume.'  Crabbe. 
Sealed-earth  (seld'erth),  n.  Terra  sigillata. 
an  old  name  for  medicinal  earths,  which 
were  made  up  into  cakes  and  stamped  or 
sealed. 

Sea-leech  (selech).  n.  See  SKATE-SCCKER. 
Sea-legs  <  seleez),  n.  pi.  The  ability  to  walk 
on  a  ship's  deck  when  pitching  or  rolling; 
as,  to  get  one's  sea-leys.  [Colloq.] 


Sea-lemon  (sO'lem-on),  «.     A  nudibranchi- 

•itu  «a-tcrop.idous  mollus .-,  of  tlie  genus 
Hon.-,  having  an  oval  body,  convex,  marked 
with  numerous  punctures,  and  of  a  lemon 

Sea -leopard  (se'lep-ard).  n.  A  species  of 
-eal,  of  the  L'cnns  I.eptonyx  (/..  ffeddelUi), 
so  named  from  the  whitish  spots  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body. 

Sealer  (sel'er),  n.  One  who  seals;  specltl- 
eallv.  in  America,  an  officer  appointed  to 
examine  and  trv  weights  and  measures,  and 
set  a  stamp  upon  such  as  are  according  to 
the  proper  standard ;  also,  an  officer  who 
inspects  leather,  and  stamps  such  as  is 
good. 

Sealer  (sel'er),  n.  A  seaman  or  a  ship  en- 
gaged in  the  seal-fishery. 

Sea-letter  (se'let-er),  n.  A  document  from 
the  custom-house,  expected  to  be  found  on 
board  of  every  neutral  ship  on  a  foreign 
voyage.  It  specifies  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence  it  comes, 
anil  it-  destination.  Called  also  Sea-brief. 

Sea-level  (se-lev'el),  n.  The  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Sealgh,  Selch  (selch),  n.  The  seal  or  sea- 
calf.  Written  also  Silch.  [Scotch.] 

Ye  needna  turn  away  your  head  sae  sourly,  like  a 
seals*  when  he  leaves  the  shore.        Sir  It  .  ^folt. 

Sea-light  (se'lit),  n.  A  light  to  guide  mari- 
ners during  the  night.  See  LIGHTHOUSE, 
HARBOUR-LIGHT. 

Sealing  (sel'ing),  n.  [From  seal,  the  ani- 
mal. ]  The  operation  of  catching  seals,  cur- 
ing their  skins,  and  obtaining  their  oil. 

Sealing-wax  (sel'ing-waks),  n.  A  composi- 
tion of  resinous  materials  used  for  fasten- 
ing folded  papers  and  envelopes,  and  thus 
concealing  the  writing,  and  for  receiving 
impressions  of  seals  set  to  instruments. 
Common  hees'-wax  was  first  used  in  this 
country,  and  in  Europe  generally,  being 
mixed  with  earthy  materials  to  give  it  con- 
sistency. Ordinary  red  sealing-wax  is  made 
of  pure  bleached  lac,  to  which  are  added 
Venice  turpentine  and  vermilion.  In  in- 
ferior qualities  a  proportion  of  common 
resin  and  red-lead  is  used,  and  black  and 
other  colours  are  produced  by  substituting 
appropriate  pigments. 

Sea-lion  (se'li-on),  n.  1.  A  name  common 
to  several  large  members  of  the  seal  family 
(OtaridHi),  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
Otariajubata,  or  O.  SteUeri.  It  has  a  thick 


Sea-lion  (Otariajtibata.). 

skin,  and  reddish  yellow  or  dark  brown 
hair,  and  a  mane  on  the  neck  of  the  male 
reaching  to  the  shoulders.  It  attains  the 
length  of  10  to  15  feet,  and  is  found  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  also  in  the  North 
Pacific  about  the  shores  of  Kamtchatka  and 
the  Kurile  Isles.— 2.  In  her.  a  monster  con 
sisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  lion  combined 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Seal-lock  (sellok),  n.  A  lock  in  which  the 
key-hole  is  covered  hy  a  seal,  which  can  be 
so  arranged  that  the  lock  cannot  be  opened 
without  rupturing  the  seal. 

Sea-loach  fse'loeh).  n.  A  British  fish  of 
the  genus  Motella  (M.  nrlfjaris),  of  the  fa 
mily  Gadidre,  so  called  from  its  wattles  and 
general  resemblance  to  the  fresh-water  loach. 
Called  also  Three-bearded  Hackling.  WhiMe- 
fsh.  Three-bearded  Cod,  Three-bearded  Gade. 

Sea-louse  (se'lous),  n.  A  name  common  to 
various  species  of  isopodous  Crustacea,  such 
as  the  genus  Cymothoa,  parasitic  on  fishes. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Molucca 
crab,  or  Pedicnlns  ntarinns. 

Seal-ring  (seTring),  n.    A  signet-ring. 

I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's,  wort] 
forty  mark.  Stiak. 

Seal-skin  (seTskin).  n.  The  skin  of  the  seal, 
which  when  dressed  with  the  fur  on  is  made 
into  caps  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  or 


when  tanned  i>  used  in  making  boots,  &c. 
The  skin  of  some  species,  as  the  sea-bear  or 
fur-seal,  when  tlie  '  -liter  hairs 

are  removed,  leaviug  the  soft  under  fur,  is 
the  expensive  seal -skin  of    which  ladies' 
jackets,  Ac.,  are  made. 
Seal-wax  sel'waks),  «.     Sealing-wax. 

Your  organs  are  not  so  dull  that  I  should  infonn 
•ou  'tis  an  inch,  sir,  of  se.t. '-n,r\.  Sterne. 

ieam  (sem),  n.  [A.  Sax  .••('<'*/),  .-.•tin,  a  hem, 
a  seam;  Icel.  satnnr.  Dan.  and  Sw.  mm,  D. 
zooin,G.saitm.  all  from  vcrbto  ."  iff.  SecSKW.] 
1  A  joining  line  or  fold  formed  by  the  sew- 
ing or  stitehinu'  of  two  different  pieces  of 
doth,  leather,  and  the  like  together;  a  su- 
ture. 

The  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top 
throughout.  Jn.  xix.  23. 

2.  The  line  or  space  between  planks  when 
joined  or  fastened  together.  —  3.  In  gcol. 
(«)  the  line  of  separation  between  two  strata, 
(d)  A  thin  layer,  bed,  or  stratum,  as  of  ore, 
coal,  and  the  like,  between  two  thicker 
strata.  — 4.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 
Seam  (sem),  v.t.  1.  To  form  a  seam  on  ;  to 
sew  or  otherwise  unite  with,  or  as  with,  a 
seam.— 2.  To  mark  with  a  cicatrix  :  to  sear ; 
as,  seamed  with  wounds.  "Seamed  with  an 
ancient  s\vord-cnt  '  7V  /i/^/>"<). 
Seam  (sem),  u.  [\  sax  *.«//;.  G.  satnn,  a 
sack  of  8  bushels,  a  horse-load;  from  L.L. 
sauma,  salma,  for  L.  sayma,  Gr.  stigma,  a 
pack-saddle.)  A  measure  of  8  bushels  of 
com,  or  the  vessel  that  contains  it—  A 
seam  of  glass,  the  quantity  of  120  pounds, 
or  24  stone  of  5  pounds  each. 
Seam  (sem),  «.  [Also  written  saim,  sayme, 
probably  from  an  old  French  form  with  1/1, 
equivalent  to  It. saime, grease,  laid,  though 
the  ordinary  French  form  is  sttin;  from  I.. 
ftigiiia, a  fattening,  fatness.]  Tallow;  grease; 
lard.  '  Bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own 
seam.'  Shak.  [Provincial.] 
Sea-maid  (se'mad),  n.  1.  The  mermaid.  'To 
hear  the  sea-maid's  music.'  Slick.  See 
MERMAID.— 2.  A  sea-nymph.  P.  Fletcher. 
Sea-mall  (se'mal),  H.  A  gull;  a  sea-mew. 
Seaman  (se'maii ',  ».  1  A  man  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  assist  in  the  navigation  of  ships 
at  sea;  a  mariner;  a  sailor:  applied  both  to 
officers  and  common  sailors,  but  technically 
restricted  to  those  working  below  the  rank 
of  officer.—  Able-bodied  seaman,  a  sailor  who 
is  well  skilled  in  seamanship,  and  classed  in 
the  ship's  books  as  such.  Contracted  A.B. 
— Ordinary  seaman,  one  less  skilled  than 
an  able-bodied  seaman.—  2.  A  merman,  the 
male  of  the  mermaid.  'Not  to  mention 
mermaids  or  seamen.'  Locke.  [Rare.] 
Seamanship  (se'man-ship),  n.  The  skill  of 
a  good  seaman;  an  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  managing  and  navigating  a  ship  at 
sea. 

Sea-marge  (se'm.-irj),  n.  The  border  or 
shore  of  the  sea.  '  Thy  sca-nianje,  sterile, 
and  rocky  hard.'  S/io*-. 
Sea-mark  (se'mark),  n.  Any  elevated  object 
on  land  which  serves  for  a  direction  to  ma- 
liners  in  entering  a  harbour,  or  in  sailing 
along  or  approaching  a  coast;  a  beacon,  as 
a  lighthouse,  a  mountain,  &c. 

They  were  executed  at  divers  places  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  for  sea-marts  or  lighthouses,  to  teach  Per- 
kin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast.  Bacon. 

Sea-mat  (se'mat),  n.    See  POLYZOA. 

Sea-maw  (se'ma),  n.  The  sea-mew  or  sea- 
gull. '  Gi'e  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  aiu  sea- 
inaics.'  Scotch  proverb.  [Scotch.] 

Seam-Wast  (sem'blast),  n.  A  blast  made 
by  filling  with  powder  the  seams  or  crevices 
made  by  a  previous  drill-blast. 

Seamed  (semd),  a.  In  falconry,  not  in  good 
condition;  out  of  condition:  said  of  a  falcon. 

Sea-mell  (se'mel),  n.    A  sea-mew  or  gull. 

Seamer  (sem'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
seams;  a  seamster. 

Sea-mew  (se'mu),  n.  A  species  of  gull;  a 
sea-gull.  See  GULL. 

The  night  wind  sighs,  the  breakers  roar. 
And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew.  Byron. 

Sea-mile  (se'mil),  n.  A  nautical  or  geogra- 
phical mile;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  or  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe. 

Sea-milkwort  (se'milk-wert),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Glanx,  the  G.  inarituiia. 
See  GLAUX. 

Seaming-lace,  Seam-lace  (sem'mg-las. 
sem'las),  n.  A  lace  used  by  coach-makers 
to  cover  seams  nnd  edges. 

Seamless  (sem'les),  a.     Having  no  seam. 

Sea-monster  (se'mon-stcrl,  n.  1.  A  huge, 
hideous,  or  terrible  marineanimal.  'Where 
luxury  late  reigned,  sea-momter's  whelp.' 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin:      note,  not,  move ;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       n,  Sc.  ulmne;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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Milton.  — 2.  A  fish,  Chimcera  motmtrosa.  See 

riUM.EKA,  4. 

Sea-moss  (se'mos),  n.  A  marine  plant  of 
the  genus  C<irallina  (C.  ojficinalis),  formerly 
nud  in  medicine.  '  Sea-moss  ...  to  cool  his 
boiling  blood.'  Drayton.  See  CORALI  ISA. 

Sea-mouse  (se'mous),  n.  A  marine  dorsi- 
branchiate  annelid  of  the  family  Aphrodi- 
tidre,  of  which  the  genus  Aphrodite  is  the 
type.  The  common  sea-mouse  (A.acideata) 
of  the  British  and  French  coasts  is  about 
6  or  8  inches  long  and  2  or  3  in  width.  With 
respect  to  colouring  it  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  all  animals.  The  sea-mice  are 
easily  recognized  by  two  rowsof  broad  scales 
covering  the  back,  tinder  which  the  gills  are 
situated  in  the  form  of  fleshy  crests.  The 
scales  are  covered  by  a  substance  resembling 
tow,  which,  while  excluding  mud  and  sand, 
admits  of  the  free  access  of  water. 

Seam-presser  (sem'pres-er),  «.  In  agri.  an 
implementconsistingof  two  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders, which  follows  the  plough  to  press 
down  the  newly-ploughed  furrows. 

Seam-rent  (sem'rent),  n.  A  rent  along  a 
seam. 

Seam-rentt  (sem'rent),a.  Having  the  seams 
of  one's  clothes  torn  out;  ragged;  low;  con- 
temptible. 'Such  poor  scam-rent  fellows.' 

B.   JollX'nt 

Seam-roller  (sem'rol-er),  n.  An  agricul- 
tural implement;  a  speciesof  roller  consist- 
in!.'  of  two  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  which, 
following  in  the  furrow,  press  and  roll  down 
the  earth  newly  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Seamstert  (sem'ster),n.  One  who  sews  well, 
or  whose  occupation  is  to  sew. 

Our  schismatics  would  seem  our  seatnsters,  and  our 
renders  will  needs  be  our  reformers  and  repairers. 
ftp.  Gaudcn. 

Seamstress  (sem'stres),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seam- 
cstre,  with  term,  -ess.]  A  woman  whose  oc- 
cupation is  sewing;  a  sempstress. 

Seamstress? t  (sem'stres-i),  n.  The  business 
"f  a  sempstress. 

Sea-mud  (se'mnd),  n.  A  rich  saline  deposit 
from  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores.  It  is  also 
called  ooze,  and  is  employed  as  a  manure. 

Sea-mule  (.se'mul),  n.  The  sea-mew  or  sea- 
gnll. 

Seamy  (sem'i),  a.    Having  a  seam;  contain- 
ing seams  or  showing  them. 
Everything  has  its  fair,  as  well  as  its  seatny,  side. 
Sir  n;  Scott. 

Sean  (sen),  n.    A  net.    See  SEINE. 

Sea-navel  (se'na-vel),  n.  A  common  name 
for  a  small  shell-fish  resembling  a  navel. 

Seance  (sa'ans),«.  [Fr.  seance,  from  L.  sedeo, 
to  sit.]  1.  Session,  as  of  some  public  body. 
2.  In  tpiritualwiii,  a  sitting  with  the  view 
of  evoking  spiritual  manifestations  or  hold- 
ing intercuurse  with  spirits. 

Sea-needle  (se'ne-dl),  n.  A  name  of  the  gar 
or  garfish.  See  GARFISH. 

Sea-n3ttle  (se'net-1),  n.  A  popular  name 
o(  those  medusae  which  have  the  property 
of  stinging  when  touched. 

SeannacMe  (sen'a-che),  n.  [Gael,  seanna- 
chaidh,  one  skilled  in  ancient  or  remote  his- 
tory, a  reciter  of  tales  —  seannachar,  saga- 
cious, sean,  old.]  A  Highland  genealogist, 
chronicler,  or  bard.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sea-nymph  (se'nimf),  n.  A  nymph  or  god- 
dess of  the  sea;  one  of  the  inferior  Olympian 
divinities  called  Oceanides. 

Her  maidens,  dressed  like  sea-ttytnplts  or  graces, 
handled  the  silken  tackle  and  steered  the  vessel. 
5.  Sharfe. 

Sea-oak  (se'ok).  n.     Same  as  Sea-wrack. 

Sea-onion  (se'un-yun),  ?i.  A  plant,  the 
Scilla  maritiina,  or  squill. 

Sea-ooze  (se'oz),  n.  Same  as  Sea -mud. 
Mortimer. 

Sea-orb  (se'orb).n.  A  marine  fish  almost 
round;  the  globe-fish. 

Sea-Otter  (se'ot-er),  n.  A  marine  mammal 
of  the  genus  Enhydra  (E.  marina),  of  the 
family  Mustelidse,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
common  otter.  It  averages  about  4  feet  in 
length  including  the  tail,  which  is  about 
7  inches  long.  The  ears  are  small  and  erect, 
and  the  whiskers  long  and  white,  the  legs 
are  short  and  thick,  the  hinder  ones  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  seal.  The  fur 
is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  black. 
The  skins  of  the  sea-otters  are  of  great  value, 
and  have  long  been  an  article  of  consider- 
able export  from  Russian  America. 

Sea-owl  (se'oul).  n.  The  lump-fish,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cyclopterus. 

Sea-pad  (se'pad),  n.    The  star-fish. 

Sea-parrot  (se'par-ot),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  puffin,  from  the  shape  of 
its  bill. 

Sea-pass  (se'pas),  n.     A  passport  carried  by 


neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  to  ' 
prove  their  nationality  and   insure  them 
from  molestation. 

Sea-pea  (se'pe),  n.  A  British  plant  of  the 
genus  Lathyrus,  L.  maritimus. 

5ea-pen  (se'pen),  n.  A  compound  eight- 
arniL-il  polyp,  t]\ePennatitl(i  phoxpltorea,  not 
(infrequently  dredged  on  our  coasts,  See 
ALCYONAKIA. 

Sea-perch  (se'perch),  n.  A  marine  fish, 
Labrax  lupus,  of  the  family  l'eivid;<>,  ami 
closely  allied  to  the  perch.  Its  spines,  es- 
pecially the  dorsal  spines,  are  strong  and 
sharp,  and  the  gill. covers  are  edged  with 
projecting  teeth  that  cut  like  lancets,  so 
that  if  grasped  carelessly  it  inflicts  severe 
wounds.  It  is  voracious  in  its  habits.  Called 
also  Bass  and  Sen -dace. 

Sea-pheasant  tse'fez-ant),  n.  The  pin-tail 
.luck. 

Sea-pie  (se'pi),  n.  A  name  of  the  oyster- 
catcher  (which  see). 

Sea-pie  (se'pi),  n.  A  dish  of  food  consisting 
of  paste  and  meat  boiled  together:  so  named 
because  common  at  sea. 

Sea-piece  (se'pes),  n.  A  picture  represent- 
ing a  scene  at  sea. 

Painters  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces. 

AtUutMt, 

Sea-pike  (se'plk),  n.  1.  Cuttormomut  "/"/••- 
i-nitalix,  a  fish  of  the  perch  family,  found  on 
the  western  coasts  of  tropical  America.  It 
resembles  the  pike  in  the  elongation  of  its 
form,  and  attains  a  large  size.  The  colour 
is  silvery-white,  with  a  green  tinge  on  the 
back.  —  2.  Another  name  for  the  garfish 
(which  gee). 

Sea-pincushion  (se'pin-kush-on),  71.  The 
egg-case  of  the  skate.  See  SEA-BAKKOW. 

Sea-pink  (se'pingk),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Armeria,  nat.  order  Plumbaginaceoe,  grow- 
ing on  or  near  the  sea-shore.  The  common 
sea-pink  (A.  maritima)  is  found  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  on  many  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  often  used  in  gardens  as  an 
edging  for  borders,  in  place  of  box.  Called 
also  Thrift,  Sea-thrift. 

Sea-plant  (se'plant).  n.  A  plant  that  grows 
in  salt-water;  a  marine  plant. 

Sea-plantain  (se'plan-tan),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Plantago  (P.  maritima), 
nat.  order  Plantaginacese. 

Sea-poacher  (se'poch-er),  n.  A  British 
acanthopterygious  fish  of  the  genus  Aspi- 
dophorus  (A.  europceus).  It  is  a  small  fish, 
seldom  exceeding  8  inches  in  length.  Called 
also  Armed  Bull-head,  I'oijge,  Lyric,  and 
Suble. 

Sea-pool  (se'pbl),  n.  A  pool  or  sheet  of 
salt  water. 

I  have  heard  it  wished  that  all  land  were  a  sea-pool. 
Spenser. 

Sea-porcupine  (se'por-ku-pin),  n.  A  fish, 
the  Diodmi  Bytarla,  the  body  of  which  is 
covered  with  spines. 

Seaport  (se'port),  n.  1.  A  port  or  harbour 
on  the  sea. — 2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on 
a  harbour,  on  or  near  the  sea. 

Seapoy  (se'poi),  n.  A  sepoy;  an  improper 
spelling. 

Sea-pudding  (se'pud-ing),  n.  Same  as  Sea- 
encumber. 

Sea-purse  (se'pers),  n.  See  under  SCTLLI- 
TOM. 

Sea-purslane  (se'pers-lan),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex.  the  A.  portula- 
coides,  called  also  Shrubby  Orach.  See 
ORACH. 

Sea-pye  (se'pi).  "•    See  SEA-PIE. 

Sea-quake  (se'kwak),  n.  A  quaking  or  con- 
cussion of  the  sea. 

Sear  (ser),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  searian,  to  dry  up, 
to  parch;  L.G.  soren,  soren,  L.G.  sor,  soar, 
O  D.  sore,  soore,  D.  zoor,  dry ;  connections 
doubtful.]  1.  To  wither;  to  dry.  'Ascatter'd 
leaf,  sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  fatal. 
Byron.— 2.  To  burn  to  dryness  and  hardness 
tlie  surface  of ;  to  cauterize ;  to  burn  into 
the  substance  of;  also,  simply  to  burn,  to 
scorch ;  as,  to  sear  the  flesh  with  an  iron. 
'Red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain.' 
Shak.  'The  sun  that  seared  the  wings  of  my 
sweet  boy.'  Shale.  | 

I'm  sear'd  with  burning  steel.  Rfwe. 

3.  To  make  callous  or  insensible. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  amiable  divine  tried  to  give 
salutary  pain  to  that  seared  conscience.    Macaulay. 

4.  To  brand. 

For  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself.  Slutt. 

—  To  sear  up,  to  close  by  searing  or  cauter- 
izing; to  stop. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humour,  and  sear  np  those 
of  ill.  Sir  ll>.  Temple. 


Sear  (ser),  a.    Dry;   withered;  no  longer 
green  ;  as,  sear  leaves,     spelled  also    • 
'Old  age  which,  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom 
seeu  affected. '    Beau.  tt-  Fi 

My  way  of  life. 
Has  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yclluw  leaf.       SJiak. 

Sear  (ser),  n.  [Fr.  scrre,  a  lock,  a  bar,  from 
L.  sera,  a  bolt  or  bar.]  Tin-  pivoted  piece 
in  a  gun-lock  which  enters  the  notches  of 
the  tumbler  and  holds  the  hammer  at  full 
or  half  cocU. 

Sea-radish  (se'rad-ish),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Raphanus,  the  It.  maritinnts. 
See  RAPHANUS. 

Sea-rat  (se'rat),  n.    A  pirate.    Massinger. 

Sea-raven  (se'ifi-vn),  n.  An  acanthoptery- 
gions  fish  of  the  sculpin  or  bullhead  family, 
genus  Hemitripterus.  The  common  species 
(//.  Acadianus),  called  also  yellnw  scnlpin 
and  Acadian  bullhead,  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  North  America. 

Searce  (sers),  n.  [Also  written  searse,  sane. 
See  SAKSE.  ]  A  sieve;  a  bolter.  'A  sieve,  or 
scarce  to  dress  my  meal,  and  to  part  it  from 
the  bran  aud  husk.'  llcfoe.  [Obsolete  or 
local.  ] 

Searce  (s6rs),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  searced;  ppr. 
^arcing.  To  separate  the  fine  part  of,  as 
meal,  from  the  coarse ;  to  sift ;  to  bolt. 
'  Finely  searced  powder  of  alabaster.'  Boyle. 
[Obsolete  or  local.] 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt  and  scarce  it  from 
the  bran.  M<>rti>ner. 

Scarcer  (sers'er),  n.  One  that  sifts  or  bolts. 
[Obsolete  or  local.] 

Search  (serch),  v.t.  [O.E.  serche,  cerche, 
O.  Fr.  cercher,  cerchier,  Mod.  Fr.  chercher, 
to  search;  It.  cercare,  to  run  about,  to  search ; 
L.L.  cercare, circare,  from  L.  circus, n  circle. 
See  CIRCLE.]  1.  To  look  over  or  through, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  something;  to  ex- 
amine by  inspection;  to  explore. 

Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  search  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Num.  jtiii.  2. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time.     If  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity. 
Shall. 

2.  To  inquire  after;  to  seek  for.    'To  search 
a  meaning  for  the  song.'    Tennyson. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.    Milton. 

3.  To  seek  the  knowledge  of,  by  feeling  with 
an  instrument;  to  probe;  as,  to  search  a 
wound.— 4.  To  examine;  to  try;  to  put  to 
the  test. 

Thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me. 

I's.  cxxxix.  I. 

—To  search  out,  to  seek  till  found,  or  to 
find  by  seeking.  'To  search  out  truth.' 
Watts. 

Search  (serch),  v.i.    1.  To  seek ;  to  look;  to 
make  search. 
Satisfy  me  once  n 

2.  To  make  inquiry;  to  inquire. 

It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted  the 
matter,  and  searched  into  all  the  particulars.  Locke. 

Search  (serch),  n.  The  act  of  seeking  or 
looking  for  something;  the  act  of  examining 
or  exploring ;  pursuit  for  finding;  inquiry; 
quest;  sometimes  followed  by  for,  of,  or 
after.  '  Make  further  march  for  my  poor 
son.'  Shak. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep. 

The  parents,  after  a"  long  search  far  the  boy.  gave 
him  up  for  drowned  in  a  canal.  Adduott. 

This  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside  from 
all  that  is  honest  in  our  search  after  truth.  It'atts. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the  traces 
of  a  powerful  and  independent  mind,  emancipated 
from  the  influence  of  authority,  and  devoted  to  the 
search  of  truth.  Macaitlay. 

— Search  of  encumbrances,  the  inquiry  made 
in  the  special  legal  registers  by  a  purchaser 
or  mortgagee  of  lands  as  to  the  burdens  and 
state  of  the  title,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  his  purchase  or  investment  is  safe. 
—Riant  of  search,  in  maritime  law,  the  right 
claimed  by  one  nation  to  authorize  the  com- 
manders of  their  lawfully  commissioned 
cruisers  to  enter  private  merchant  vessels 
of  other  nations  met  with  on  the  high  seas, 
to  examine  their  papers  and  cargo,  and  to 
search  for  enemy's  property,  articles  contra- 
band of  war,  &c. 

Searchable  (serch'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
searched  or  explored.  Cotyrave. 

Searchableness  (serch'a-bl.nes),  ».  The 
state  of  being  searchable. 

Searcher  (serch'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  searches,  explores,  or  examines  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  something,  obtaining 


ore:  once  more  search  with  me. 
Siiai. 
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information,  anil  the  like;  a  seeker;  an  in- 
quirer; an  examiner;  an  investigator. 

He  whom  we  appeal  to  is  truth  itself,  the  great 
sr.i'chtr  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud  yo  unpun- 

...:  man  who  practises  anything  unbecoming' 
a  free  and  open  searcher  after  truth.  "  tiffs. 

SiM'i-itically,(a)a  person  formerly  appointed 
in  London  to  r\;mmie  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  their  death. 
(M  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose  business 
is  to  search  and  examine  ships  outward 
bound,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  pro- 
hibited goods  on  board,  also  baggage,  goods, 
iVe.  to  A  pri>"ii  uitii-ial  who  searches  or 
examines  the  clothing  of  newly  an 
person -i.  and  takes  teiujxirary  possession  of 
the  articles  found  about  them,  (d)  A  civil 
officer  formerly  appointed  in  some  Scotch 
towns  to  apprehend  idlers  on  the  street 
during  church  hours  on  Sabbath. 

If  we  bide  here,  the  searchers  will  be  on  us,  and 
carry  us  to  the  guard-house  for  being  idlers  in  kirk- 
time.  Sir  If.  Scott, 

(e)  An  inspector  of  leather.  [Local.]  (/)  An 
instrument  for  examining  ordnance,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  guns  have  any  cavities  in  them. 
(;/}  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of 
butter,  «tc.,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that 
contained  in  firkins,  Ac. 

Searching  (serch'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Looking 
into  or  over;  exploring;  examining;  inquir- 
ing; seeking;  investigating. — 2.  Penetrating; 
trying;  close;  keen;  as,  a  searching  discourse; 
a  neat-china  examination;  a  searching  wind. 

Searchingly  (serch'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  search- 
ing manner. 

Searchingness  (serch'ing-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  searching,  penetrating,  close, 
or  trying. 

Searchless  (serchles),  a.  Eluding  search  or 
investigation;  inscrutable;  unsearchable. 

The  modest -seeming  eye, 

Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  heaven, 
Lurk  starchiest  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 

Thornton. 

Search-warrant (serch'wor-ant),  n.  Inlaw, 
a  warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  a  constable  to  enter  the  premises  of  a 
person  suspected  of  secreting  stolen  goods, 
in  order  to  discover,  and  if  found  to  seize, 
the  goods.  Similar  warrants  are  granted  to 
search  for  property  or  articles  in  respect  of 
which  other  offences  are  committed,  such 
as  base  coin,  coiners'  tools,  also  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  liquors,  <tc.,  kept  contrary 
to  law. 

Sear-cloth  (seVkloth),  n.  [For  cere-cloth,] 
A  waxed  cloth  to  cover  a  sore ;  sticking- 
plaster. 

Sear-cloth  (seVkloth),  v.t.  To  cover  with 
sear -cloth. 

Sea-reach  (se'rech),  n.  The  straight  course 
or  reach  of  a  winding  river,  which  stretches 
out  to  seaward. 

Searedness  (serd'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
seared,  cauterized,  or  hardened;  hardness; 
hence,  insensibility.  'Delivering  up  the 
sinner  to  a  stupidity,  or  searedness  of  con- 
science.' Smith. 

Sea-reed  (se'red),  n.  A  British  grass  of  the 
genus  Ammophila  (^4.  arundinacea),  found 
on  sandy  sea-shores,  where  its  roots  assist  in 
binding  the  shifting  soil.  See  AMMOPHILA.1. 

Sea-reeve  (se'rev),  n.  An  officer  formerly 
appointed  in  maritime  towns  and  places  to 
take  care  of  the  maritime  rights  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  watch  the  shore,  and  collect 
the  wrecks. 

Sea-risk,  Sea-risque  (se'risk),  n.  Hazard 
or  risk  at  sea ;  danger  of  injury  or  destruc- 
tion by  the  sea. 

He  was  so  great  an  enconrager  of  commerce,  that 
he  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea-risque  of  such 
vessels  as  carried  corn  to  Koine  in  the  winter. 

Arbnthnot, 

Sea-robber  (se'rob-er),  n.  A  pirate;  one 
that  robs  on  the  high  seas. 

Trade  is  much  disturbed  by  pirates  and  sea-robbers 
Milton. 

Sea-robin  (se'rob-in),  n.  A  British  acan- 
thopterygious  fish  of  the  genus  Trigla  (T. 
cucuiuj),  otherwise  called  the  Red  or  Cuckoo 
Gurnard.  It  is  about  1  foot  long,  and  of  a 
beautiful  bright  red  colour. 

Sea-rocket  (se'rok-et),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Cakile,  the  C.  maritima,  grow- 
ing on  the  sea-shore  in  sand.  It  belongs  to 
the  nat.  order  Cruciferw. 

Sea-room  (se'rbm),  n.  Sufficient  room  at 
sea  for  a  vessel  to  make  any  required  move- 
ment; space  free  from  obstruction  in  which 
a  ship  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  or  navi- 
gated. 

There  is  sea-room  enough  for  both  nations,  without 
offending  one  another.  Bacon. 


Sea-rover  (se'rov-er),  n.  1.  A  pirate;  one 
that  cruises  for  plunder.  'A  certain  island 
.  .  .  left  waste  by  sea-rover*.'  Mi(t«n.~- 
•2.  A  ship  or  vessel  that  is  employed  in  cruis- 
ing for  plunder. 

Sea-roving  (se'rov-ing),  a.  Wandering  on 
the  ocean. 

Sea-roving  (se'rov-ing),  ».  The  act  of  rov- 
ing Hvcrtne  sea;  the  acts  and  practices  of 
a  sea-rover;  piracy. 

.  it  altogether  nothing,  even  that  wild  JC.T- 
roving  and  battling,  through  so  many  generations. 
Carlyle. 

Searse  (svrs),  v.t.  and  n.     Same  as  Scarce. 

Sear-spring  (seVspring),  n.  The  spring  in 
a  gun-lock  which  causes  the  sear  to  catch  in 
the  notch  of  the  tumbler. 

Sea-mff  (se'ruf),  n.  A  marine  fish  of  the 
genus  Orphns. 

Sea-salt  (se'salt),  n.  Chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  of 
sea-water.  See  SALT. 

Sea-sandwort  (se'sand-wert),  n.  A  British 
maritime  perennial  plant  of  the  genus  Hon- 
kenya  (//.  peploides),  nat.  order  Caryophyl- 
laceeo.  It  grows  in  large  tufts  on  the  sea- 
beach,  its  rhizome  creeping  in  the  sand  and 
throwing  up  numerous  low  stems  with  fleshy 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers. 

Seascape  (se'skap),  n.  (Formed  on  the 
model  of  landscape.]  A  picture  represent- 
ing a  scene  at  sea ;  a  sea-piece.  '  Seascape 
— as  painters  affect  to  call  such  things.' 
Dickens.  [Recent,  but  in  good  usage.] 

Sea-scorpion  (se'skor-pi-on),  n.  An  acan- 
thopterygious  marine  fish  (Coitus  scorpius) 
1  foot  in  length,  with  a  large  spine-armed 
head.  It  is  very  voracious. 

Sea-serpent  (se'ser-pent),  n.  1.  A  name  com- 
mon to  a  family  of  snakes,  Hydrida?,  of  sev- 
eral genera,  as  Hydrus,  Pelamis,  Chersydrus, 
&c.  These  animals  frequent  the  seas  of 
warm  latitudes.  They  are  found  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  are  plentiful  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  all,  so  far  as 
known,  exceedingly  venomous.  They  delight 
in  calms,  and  are  fond  of  eddies  and  tide- 
ways, where  the  ripple  collects  numerous 
fish  and  medusa?,  on  which  they  feed.  The 


Sea-serpent  (Hydras 


Hydnis  Stokesii  here  depicted,  inhabits  the 
Australian  seas,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.  Called  also  Sea-snake.—  2.  An  enor- 
mous animal  of  serpentine  form,  said  to 
have  been  repeatedly  seen  at  sea.  Its  length 
has  been  sometimes  represented  to  be  as 
much  as  700  or  800  feet,  and  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  the  water  in  many  folds, 
and  appearing  like  a  number  of  hogsheads 
floating  in  a  line  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other.  That  people  have  honestly 
believed  they  saw  such  a  monster  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  naturalists  generally  suppose 
that  they  have  been  deceived  by  a  line  of 
porpoises,  floating  sea-weed,  or  the  like,  and 
are  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  real  existence 
of  the  great  sea-serpent. 
Sea  -  service  (se'ser-vis),  n.  Service  in  the 
royal  navy;  naval  service. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-ser-i'ice,  and  got  off 
with  much  ado.  Swift. 

Sea-shark  (se'shark),  n.  The  white  shark 
(Squalug  carcharias). 

Sea-  shell  (se'shel),  n.  The  shell  of  a  mol- 
lusc inhabiting  the  sea;  a  marine  shell;  a 
shell  found  on  the  sea-shore.  Mortimer. 

Sea-shore  (se'shor),  n.  l.  The  coast  of  the 
sea  ;  the  land  that  lies  adjacent  to  the  sea 
or  ocean.  —2.  In  law,  the  ground  between 
the  ordinary  high  -water  mark  and  low- 
water  mark. 

Sea-sick  (se'sik),  a.  Affected  with  sickness 
or  nausea  by  means  of  the  pitching  or  roll- 
ing of  a  vessel. 

Sea  -  sickness  (  se'sik-nes  ),  n.  A  nervous 
affection  attended  with  nausea  and  convul- 
sive vomiting,  produced  by  the  rolling,  but 
more  especially  the  pitching  of  a  vessel  at 
sea  Its  origin  and  nature  are  still  imper- 
fectly known.  It  usually  attacks  those  per- 
sons who  are  unaccustomed  to  a  seafaring 


life,  but  persons  so  accustomed  do  not 
always  escape.  It  may  attack  the  strong 
and  "cautious,  while  the  debilitated  and  in- 
cautious may  go  free.  It  may  attack  on 
smooth  waters,  while  a  rough  sea  may  fail 
to  produce  it.  It  may  pass  away  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  last  during  a  whole 
voyage.  One  good  authority  explains  it  as 
an  undue  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
nervous  centres  along  the  back,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  segments  of  the  spinal  cord 
related  to  the  stomach  and  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  vomiting,  and  recommends  as  the 
best  remedy  against  it  the  application  of 
ice-bags  to  the  spinal  column.  In  some 
cases  its  violence  may  be  considerably  miti- 
gated by  iced  brandy,  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  by  soda-water,  or  by  saline  draughts 
in  the  effervescent  state. 

Sea -Side  (se'sid),  n.  The  land  bordering 
on  the  sea;  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea 
or  near  it.  'The  green  .vr/Wi/e.'  Pope. 
Often  used  adjectively,  and  signifying  per- 
taining to  the  sea-side  or  coast ;  as,  a  sea- 
side residence  or  home. 

Seaside-grape  (se'sid-grap).n.  A  small  West 
Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Coccoloba  (C.  uvi~ 
/<•»•«),  nat.  order  Polygonacea?,  growing  on 
the  sea-coasts.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard, 
durable,  and  beautifully  veined,  and  the 
fruit,  which  consists  of  a  pulpy  calyx  invest- 
ing a  nut,  is  pleasant  and  sub-acid,  in  ap- 
pearance somewhat  resembling  a  currant. 
The  extract  of  the  wood  is  so  astringent  as 
to  have  received  the  name  of  Jamaica 
kino. 

Sea-slater  (se'slfit-er),  n.  Liyia  oceanica,  a 
small  marine  crustaceous  animal. 

Sea-sleeve  (se'slev),  n.    See  CALAMARY. 

Sea-slug  (se'slug),  n.  A  name  applied  gen- 
erally to  sea-lemons  and  other  gasteropo- 
dous  molluscs  destitute  of  shells  and  be- 
longing to  the  section  \udihnmchiata.  The 
name  has  been  derived  from  the  resemblance 
presented  by  these  marine  gasteropods  to 
the  familiar  terrestrial  slugs. 

Sea -snail  (se'snal),  n.  A  British  malacop- 
terygious  fish  of  the  family  Discoboli  and 
genus  Liparis,  the  L.  vulffaris.  called  also 
Unctuous  Sucker.  It  is  a  small  fish,  seldom 
exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  and  de- 
rives its  popular  names  from  the  soft  and 
slime-covered  surface  of  its  body. 

Sea-snake  (se'&nak),  n.  Same  as  Sea-ser- 
pent. 

Sea-snipe  (se'snip),  n.  l.  The  bellows-fish 
(which  see).— 2.  The  dunlin. 

Season  (se'zn),  n.  [O.E.  seson,  tesoun,  O.Fr. 
seson,  seison,  Mod.  Fr.  saison,  Pr.  and  Sp. 
sazon,  fit  or  due  time,  time  of  maturity, 
season,  from  L.  satio,sationis,  a  sowing,  from 
aero,  satutn,  to  sow.  Originally,  therefore, 
it  meant  the  time  of  sowing  certain  crops, 
hence  season  in  general]  1.  One  of  the 
periods  into  which  the  year  is  naturally 
divided,  as  marked  by  its  characteristics 
of  temperature,  moisture,  conditions  of 
nature,  and  the  like.  In  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe  there  are  four  well- 
marked  divisions  or  seasons— spring,  sum- 
mer.autumn, and  winter.  Astronomically  the 
seasons  are  marked  as  follows:  spring  is  from 
the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries,  to  the  summer  solstice;  summer  is 
from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autumnal 
equinox;  autumn,  from  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox to  the  winter  solstice;  and  winter,  from 
the  winter  solstice  to  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  characters  of  the  seasons  are,  of  course, 
reversed  to  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Within  the  tropics  the  seasons 
are  not  greatly  marked  by  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  temperature,  so  much  as  by  dryness 
and  wetness,  and  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. — 

2.  A  period  of  time,  especially  as  regards  its 
fitness  or  suitableness  for  anything  contem- 
plated or  done ;   a  convenient  or  suitable 
time;  a  proper  conjuncture;  the  right  time. 

All  business  should  be  done  betimes ;  and  there's 
as  little  trouble  of  doing  it  in  season  too,  as  out  of 
season.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  A  certain  period  of  time  not  very  long;  a 
while;  a  time. 

Thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season. 

Acts  xiii.  n. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty-seven  years, 
in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous,  his  own  shattered 
frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid  with  the  same 
pomp  in  the  same  consecrated  mould.  Macanlay. 

4.  That  time  of  the  year  when  a  particular 
locality  is  most  frequented  by  visitors  or 
shows  most  bustling  activity ;  as,  the  Lon- 
don season;  the  Brighton  season.    Also,  that 
part  of  the  year  when  a  particular  trade, 
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profession,  or  business  is  in  its  greatest  state 
df  activity;  as,  the  theatrical  *m»mi;  the 
publishing  ».'««•>;)]  ;  the  hay-making  or  hop- 
pickiiu  mum.-  -5.  t  That  which  seasons  or 
gives  a  relish;  seasoning.  'Salt  too  little 
which  may  season  give  to  her  foul-tainted 
' 


flesh.'    Shak. 

You  lack  the  seaso 


of  all  natures,  sleep.     Shak. 


Season  (r.ivi!ii),  ».(.  [From  the  noun  (which 
see).]  1.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate; 
to  prepare;  to  fit. 

And  am  I  then  revenged. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his  passage?  Shak. 

2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit;  to  ha- 
bituate; to  accustom;  to  mature;  to  Inure; 
to  acclimatize. 

How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection  1     Shak. 
A  man  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Addison. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use  by  any 
process;   as,  to  season  a  cask  by  keeping 
liquor  in  it;  to  season  a  tobacco-pipe  by 
frequently  smoking  it;  to  season  timber  by 
drying  or  hardening,  or  by  removing  its 
natural  sap. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives.     G.  Herbert. 

4.  To  fit  for  the  taste ;  to  render  palatable, 
or  to  give  a  higher  relish  to,  by  the  addition 
or  mixture  of  another  substance  more  pun- 
gent or  pleasant;  as,  to  season  meat  with 
salt;  to  season  anything  with  spices. 

And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offering  shall  thou 
season  with  salt.  Lev.  ii.  13. 

6  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or 
delightful ;  to  give  a  relish  or  zest  to  by 
something  that  excites,  animates,  or  exhila- 
rates. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours. 

Dryden. 
The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation. 

6.  To  render  more  agreeable,  or  less  rigorous 
and  severe;  to  temper;  to  moderate;  to  qua- 
lify by  admixture.     '  When  mercy  seasons 
justice.'    Shak. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a  while.       S/ta*. 

7.  To  gratify ;  to  tickle.     '  Let  their  palates 
be  season'd  with  such  viands.'  Shak.— 8.  To 
imbue;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Season  their  younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious 
principles.  7*r.  Taylor. 

Parents  first  season  us:  then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws.  G.  Herbert. 

9.  t  To  copulate  with;  to  impregnate.    Hol- 

Season  ( se'zn ),  v.i.  1.  To  become  mature ; 
to  grow  fit  for  use;  to  become  adapted  to  a 
climate,  as  the  human  body.— 2.  To  become 
dry  and  hard  by  the  escape  of  the  natural 
juices,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other 
substance. 

Carpenters  rough-plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  may  set  them  by  to  season.  Moxon. 

3.t  To  give  token;  to  smack;  to  savour. 

Lose  not  your  labour  and  your  time  together: 
It  seasons  of  a  fool.  Bean.  6-  Ft. 

Seasonable  (se'zn-a-bl),  a.  Suitable  as  to 
time  or  season;  opportune;  occurring,  hap- 
pening, or  being  done  in  due  season  or  pro- 
per time  for  the  purpose;  as,  a  seasonable 
supply  of  rain. 

This    .    .    .    was  very  serviceable  to  us  on  mai 
other  accounts,  and  came  at  a  very  seasonable  time 

Cook. 


Seasonableness  (se'zn-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  seasonable;  oppor 
tuneness. 

Seasonableness  is  best  in  all  these  things  which 
have  their  ripeness  and  decay.  Bp.  Hall. 

Seasonably  (se'zn-a-bli),  ado.  In  due  time 
in  time  convenient;  sufficiently  early;  as,  t( 
sow  or  plant  seasonably. 

Seasonaget  (se'zn-aj),  n.    Seasoning;  sauce 

Charity  is  the  grand  seasonage  of  every  Christiai 
duty.       '  South. 

Seasonal  (se'zn-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  th 
seasons ;  relating  to  a  season  or  seasons 
'  The  deviations  which  occur  from  the  sea 
sonal  averages  of  climate.'  Eitci/c.  Brit. 

Seasoner  ( se'zn. er),  n.  One  that  seasons 
that  which  seasons,  matures,  or  gives  a  rel 

Seasoning  (se'zn-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  by  which 
anything  is  seasoned  or  rendered  palatable, 
flt  for  use,  or  the  like.  — 2.  That  which  is 
added  to  any  species  of  food  to  give  it  a 
higher  relish ;  usually,  something  pungent 
or  aromatic,  as  salt,  spices,  &c. 

Many  vegetable  substances  are  used  by  mankind 
as  seasonings,  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted 
aromatic  oil ;  as  thyme  and  savory.  Arbiithnot. 


3.  Something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  enjoyment;  as,  wit  or  humour 
may  serve  as  a  seasoning  to  eloquence. 

Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere  a 
nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  public 
without  frequent  seasonings.  Aditison. 

Seasonless  (se'zn-les),  a.  Without  succes- 
sion of  seasons. 

Season-ticket  (se'zn-tik-et),  n.  A  ticket 
which  entitles  its  holder  tn  certain  privi- 
leges during  a  specified  period  of  time,  as  a 
pass  for  travelling  by  railway,  steamboat, 
or  other  means  of  conveyance  at  pleasure 
during  an  extended  period,  issued  by  the 
company  at  a  reduced  rate ;  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  a  place  of  amusement  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  purchased  at  a  reduced  rate. 
ea-spider  (se'spi-dt-r),  n.  A  marine  crab 
of  the  genus  Mala  (It.  tquinado).  The  body 
is  triangular ;  the  legs  slender,  and  some- 
;imes  long.  Also  applied  to  members  of  the 
arachnidan  order  Podosomata. 
ea-squirt  (se'skwert).  »i.  An  ascidian. 
ea-star  (se'star),  n.  The  star-fish.  Sir  T. 
Hi-owne. 

ea  -  starwort  (se'star-wert),  n.  A  British 
maritime  plant  of  the  genus  Aster  (A.  Tripo- 
lium),  nat.  order  Compositpe.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  lance- 
shaped,  smooth,  fleshy  leaves,  and  stems 
terminating  in  corymbs  of  purple- rayed 
flower-heads.  Called  also  Sea-side  Aster. 
Sea  -  Stick  ( se'stik  ),  n.  A  herring  caught 
and  cured  at  sea.  A.  Smith. 
Jea  -  Stock  (se'stok),  n.  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Matthiola,  ii.  sinuata.  See  MAT- 
THIOLA. 

Sea-sunflower  (se'sun-flou-er),  n.  The  sea- 
anemone,  a  ccelenterate  polyp  of  the  genus 
Actinia. 

Sea-swallow  (se'swol-lo),  n,  1.  A  provincial 
name  of  the  storm-petrel  (Thalassiaroina 
pelagica). — 2.  The  common  tern,  so  called 
from  its  excessively  long  and  pointed  wings, 
and  from  its  forked  tail,  which  render  its 
flight  and  carriage  analogous  to  those  of 
swallows.  See  TERN. 

Sea  -  swine  (se'swin),  n.  A  common  name 
for  the  porpoise  (which  see). 
Seat  (set),  n.  [Directly  from  the  Scandina- 
vian :  Icel.  sceti,  set,  Sw.  sate,  a  seat,  from 
root  of  sit;  so  L.G.  sitt,  G.  sitz.  The  A.  Sax. 
seems  only  to  have  had  the  dim.  form  sett.  ] 
1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which  one  sits ; 
more  especially  in  such  narrower  senses  as, 
(n)  something  made  to  be  sat  in  or  on,  as  a 
chair,  throne,  bench,  stool,  or  the  like.  '  The 
tables  of  the  money  changers,  and  the  seats 
of  themthatsolddoves.'  Mat.xxi.12.  (d)That 
part  of  a  thing  on  which  a  person  sits;  as,  the 
seat  of  a  chair  or  saddle;  the  seat  of  a  pair  ol 
trousers,  (c)  A  regular  or  appropriate  place 
of  sitting ;  hence,  a  right  to  sit ;  a  sitting 
as,  a  seat  in  a  church,  a  theatre,  a  railway 
carriage,  or  the  like.  -2.  Place  of  abode 
residence;  mansion;  as,  a  gentleman's  coun 
try  seat,  —  3.  Place  occupied  by  anything 
the  place  where  anything  is  situated,  fixed 
settled,  or  established,  oron  which  anything 
rests  resides,  or  abides;  station;  abode;  as 
a  seat  of  learning ;  the  seat  of  war ;  Italy  is 
the  seat  of  the  arts;  London  the  seat  o 
commerce.  'While  memory  holds  a  sea 
in  this  distracted  globe.1  S/iak. 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Numbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.  Shak. 

Earth  felt  the  wound;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  work,  gave  signs  of  woe. 

MlllOlt. 

[It  was  formerly  used  exactly  as  we  now  us 
site,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  tha 
meaning  in  the  above  passage  from  Shak 
spere.  So  also  in  the  following  :— 

Neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  seat  only  when  the  air 
unwholesome,  but  likewise  where  the  air  is  unequal 
Bacon  (O/BiiiUinM 

4.  Posture  or  way  of  sitting,  as  of  a  perso 
on  horseback;  as,  he  has  a  good  firm  seat.— 

5.  A  part  on  which  another  part  rests;  as,  th 
seat  of  a  valve. 

Seat  (set),  v.  t.  1.  To  place  on  a  seat;  to  caus 
to  sit  down;  as,  we  seat  our  guests. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entere 
into  a  warm  debate.  Arbiithnot. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  in  office,  o 
a  place  of  distinction. 

Thus  high,  by  thy  advice, 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated.   Shak, 

3.  To  settle ;  to  fix  in  a  particular  place  i 
country;  to  situate;  to  locate;  as,  a  color 
of  Greeks  seated  themselves  in  the  south  i 
Italy,  another  at  Massilia  in  Gaul. 

Sometimes  the  grand  dukes  would  travel  throug 
the  vast  regions  of  Central  Asia  to  the  court  or  » 


jreat  Khan,  which  at  this  tune  was  seated  on  the 
janksof  the  river  Amoor,  in  Clniiesc  Tartary. 

4.  To  fix;  to  set  firm. 

~rom  their  foundations,  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  sealed  hills.       '  .Milton. 

To  assign  seats  to;  to  accommodate  with 
seats  or  sittings;  to  give  sitting  aecommoda- 
,ion  to;  as,  the  gallery  xcatx  four  hundred. 
;.  TH  tit  up  with  seats";  as,  to  ami  a  church; 
i  hall  xt'ated  for  a  thnus:unl  persons.— 7.  To 
•i-pair  by  making  the  seat  new;  as,  to  seal  ,\ 
rarment.  —  8.t  To  settle;  to  plant  with  in- 
habitants; as,  to  seat  a  country. 
eatt  (set),  v.i  To  rest;  to  lie  down. 
The  folds,  where  sheep  at  night  do  seat.' 
Spenser. 

ea-tang  (se'tang),  n.     A  kind  of  sea-weed; 
tang;   tangle.      'Their  nest  of  sedge  and 
sea-tany. '    LtjiififeMnc. 
ea-tangle  (se'taiiit-gl),  n.     The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  sea-weeds  of  the 
•enus  Laminaria.     L.  digitata  is  the  well- 
known  tangle  of  the  Scotch. 
ea-term  (se'term),  7i.    A  word  or  term  used 
appropriately  by  seamen  or  peculiar  to  the 
art  of  navigation.     Pope. 
ea-thief  (sG'thef ),  n.    A  pirate. 
ea-thong  (se'thong),  «.    One  of  the  names 
for  the  British  sea-weed  Himanthalia  lorea. 
ea-thrift  (se'thrift),  n.    Same  as  Sea-pink. 
eating  (set'ing),  n.   1.  The  act  of  placing  on 
a  seat;  the  act  of  furnishing  with  a  seat  or 
seats. —2.  The  material  for  making  seats  or 
the  covering  of  seats,  as  horse-hair,  Ame- 
rican leather,  and  the  like. 
Sea-titling  (se'tit-ling),  n.    A  British  denti- 
rostral  bird  of  the  genus  Anthus  or  pipits 
(A.  aquaticus  or  obscurus),  abundant  on  the 
sea-coast,  but  rare  inland.     It  is  of  dark 
plumage,  and  a  good  songster.    Called  also 
Shore-pipit. 

Sea-toad  (se'tod).  n.  The  angler  or  flshing- 
frog.  See  LOPHIUS. 

Sea-tortoise  (se'tor-tois),  n.  A  marine 
turtle.  See  TURTLE. 

Sea-tossed,  Sea-tost  (se'tost),  a.  Tossed 
by  the  sea.  'The  sea-tost  Pericles.  Shak. 
Sea-turn  (se'tern),  71.  A  gale,  mist,  or  breeze 
from  the  sea. 

Sea-turtle  (se'ter-tl),  n.  1.  A  marine  turtle. 
2.  A  marine  bird,  the  black  guillemot  (Uria, 
grylle). 

Sea  -  unicorn  ( se '  u  -  ni  -  korn ),  it.  See  N  AR- 
WAL. 

Sea-urchin  (se'er-chin),  n.    A  name  popu- 
larly given  to  the  numerous  species  of  the 
family  Echinidoj.    See  ECHINUS. 
Seave  (sev),  n.    [Dan.  «i»,  a  rush,  Icel.  sef, 
sedge.]    A  rush;  a  wick  made  of  rush. 
Sea-view  (se'vu),  n.    A  prospect  at  sea  or 
of  the  sea,  or  a  picture  representing  a  scene 
at  sea;  a  marine  view;  a  seascape. 
Sea-wall  (se'wal),  n.     A  strong  wall  or  em- 
bankment on  the  shore  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  to  form  a  breakwater,  &c. 
Sea-walled  (se'wald),  a.    Surrounded  or  de- 
fended by  the  sea.    '  Our  sea-walled  garden.' 
Shak. 

Sea-wand  (se'wond),  n.    Same  as  Sea-girdle. 
Seaward  ( se'werd),  a.     Directed  toward 
the  sea.     '  To  your  seaward  steps  farewell.' 
Donne. 

Seaward  (se'werd),  adv.    Toward  the  sea. 
The  rock  rush'd  seaward  with  impetuous  roar. 
Ingulf  d,  and  to  the  abyss  the  boaster  bore.    Poj*. 

Sea- ware  (se'war),  ».  [See  WARE.]  A  term 
frequently  applied  to  the  weeds  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  in  many  situations,  and  which  are 
collected  and  made  use  of  as  manure  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Sea-water  (se'wa-ter),  n.  The  salt  water  of 
the  sea  or  ocean.  Sea-water  contains  chlor- 
ides and  sulphates  of  sodium  (chloride  of 
sodium  =  common  salt),  magnesium,  and  po- 
tassium, together  with  bromides  and  carbon- 
ates, chiefly  of  potassium  and  calcium. 

Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  Shak. 

Sea-wax  (se'waks),  n.    Same  as  Maltha. 

Sea-way  (se'wa),  n.  Kant,  (a)  progress 
made  by  a  vessel  through  the  waves.  (6)  An 
open  space  in  which  a  vessel  lies  with  the 
sea  rolling  heavily. 

Sea-weed  (se'wed),  n.  A  name  given  gener- 
ally to  any  plant  growingin  the  sea,  but  more 
particularly  to  members  of  the  nat.  order 
Algai.  The  most  important  of  these  plants 
are  the  Fucacete,  which  comprehend  the 
Fuel,  from  the  species  of  which  kelp  is 
manufactured;  the  Laminaria!  or  tangles; 
the  Florideee,  which  includes  the  Carrageen 
moss  (Ckondnis  crispvs)  and  the  dulse  of 
the  Scotch  (Khodomenia  palmata). 
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Sea-wife  ($c-'win.  «.    An  acanthopterjgtonj 

marine  tl>h  "f  tin;  -i-nus  Lubrus  (L.  wtultt), 

allied  to  tiir  wrawe. 
Sea-willow  (sO'wii-iu),  ».    A  polyp  of  the 

^t>mi^  ilor^nnia. 
Sea-Wing  (*e'win<A  a.    1.  A  bivalve  mollusc 

allied  to  the  mussels.— 2.  A  sail.     [Rare.] 

Claps  on  hi-,  .    :  :;kL-  a  ilorini;  ni;i: 

:,.-i^tit,  flies  after  her.    Stint. 

Sea-wlthwind  (sO'with-wind),  n.  A  species 
of  bindweed  tC'.nroli-iilu*  XoUlanclla). 

Sea-WOld  (se'woM),  n.  Sen  wood  or  forest; 
vegetation  under  the  sea  resembling  a  forest. 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek. 
On  the  broad  sea-tvohis.  Tennyson. 

Sea-WOlf  (se'wulf).  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  sea-elephant,  a  large  neoni 
of  seal ;  also  to  the  wulf-nsh  (AnarrMohOB 
Int,ns)  and  to  the  bass.  See  WOLF-FISH, 
BASB 

Sea -wormwood  OS'w*m*wafl)t  n.  A 
plant,  the  Artemisia  inaritima,  which 
-IMU  -  liv  t:.' 

Sea-worn  (•S'wdrnX  a.  Worn  or  abraded 
by  the  sea.  Draytnn. 

Sea-worthiness  (sC-'wer-THi-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  sea-worthy. 

Sea-worthy  (sO'uer-THi),  a.  Applied  to  a 
ship  in  good  condition  and  fit  for  a  voyage; 
worthy  (|f  '»eing  trusted  to  transport  a  cargo 
with  safety;  as,  a  sea-worthy  ship. 

Dull  the  voyage  was  with  loiif?  delays. 
The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy.  Tennyson. 

Sea-wrack  (se'rak).  n.  A  plant,  the  Zos- 
tera  marina;  sea-grass.  See  GRASSWRACK. 

Seb  (seb),  n.  One  of  the  great  Egyptian  di- 
vinities represented  in  the  hieroglyphics  as 
the  father  of  the  gods,  a  character  ascribed 
toother  gods,  as  Neph,  Pthah,  &c.  He  mar- 
ried his  sister  Xutpe,  and  was  father  of 
Osiris  and  Isis.  He  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
Kronos. 

Sebaceous  (se-ba'shus),  a.  fL.L.  sebaceus, 
from  L.  tiebum,  tallow.]  1.  Pertaining  to  tal- 
low or  fat ;  made  of,  containing,  or  secret- 
ing fatty  matter;  fatty.—  Sebaceous  glands, 
small  glands  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the  se- 
baceous humour.  —  Sebaceous  humour,  a 
suet-like  or  glutinous  matter  secreted  by 
the  sebaceous  glands,  which  serves  to  de- 
fend the  skin  and  keep  it  soft,— 2.  In  bot. 
having  the  appearance  of  tallow,  grease,  or 
wax ;  as,  the  sebaceous  secretions  of  some 
plants.  Henslow. 

SebaciC  (se-bas'ik),  a.  [See  above.]  In  cftem. 
pertaining  to  fat;  obtained  from  fat;  as,  xe- 
bacic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  olein.  It 
crystallizes  in  white,  nacreous,  very  light 
needles  or  lam  hue  resembling  benzoic  acid. 

Sebastes  (se-bas'tez),  n.  [Gr.  gebaftos,  ven- 
erable. ]  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  of  the  family  Cottidae.  The  S.  mttri- 
nug  or  yorveaica  is  the  Norway  haddock, 
which  resembles  the  perch  in  form.  It 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  is 
found  at  Iceland,  Greenland,  off  Newfound- 
land, &c.  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Indian  and  Polyne- 
sian seas,  at  Kamtchatka,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  elsewhere. 

Sebate  (se'bat),  n.  In  ohem.  a  salt  formed 
by  sebacic  acid  and  a  base. 

Sebestan,  Sebesten  (se-bes'tan,se-bes'ten), 
n,  [It.  and  Sp.,  from  Pers.  sapistiln.]  The 
Assyrian  plum,  a  name  given  to  two  species 
of  Cordia  and  their  fruit,  the  C.  Sfyxa  and 
C.  I"!  if  "I  "i.  The  fruit  was  formerly  used  as 
a  medicine  in  Europe,  but  now  by  the  na- 
tive practitioners  of  the  East  only.  See 
COKDIA. 

Sebiferous  (se-bifer-us),  a.  [L.  sebum,  tal- 
low or  wax,  and  fero,  to  produce.]  Produc- 
ing fat  or  fatty  matter.  In  but.  producing 
vegetable  wax. 

Sebiparous  (se-bip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  sebum,  tal- 
low, and  pario,  to  produce.]  Lit.  tallow, 
fat,  or  suet  producing;  specifically  applied 
to  certain  glands,  called  also  sebaceous 
glands.  See  SEBACEOUS. 

Sebka  (seb'ka),  n.  A  name  of  salt  marshes 
in  North  Africa,  sometimes  so  hard  on  the 
dried  surface  that  laden  camels  can  traverse 
them,  sometimes  so  soft  that  these  ventur- 
ing to  enter  them  sink  beyond  the  power  of 
recovery. 

Sebundy,  Sebundee  (se-bun'di,  se-bun'de), 
n.  In  the  East  Indies,  an  irregular  or  na- 
tive soldier  or  local  militia-man,  generally 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  revenue  and 
police. 

Secale  (se-kale),  n.  [L.,  rye,  or  black  spelt, 
from  »ecot  to  cut.  ]  A  genus  of  cereal  grasses, 


to  which  the  rye  (S.  ccrealc)  belong  Ste- 
•  'tinn,  ergot  or  spurred  rye,  used  in 
obstetric  practice.  See  EIIGOT. 
Secamone  (si-k-a-nio'ne),  n.  [Altered  from 
*<jm»ti'-ina,  the  Arabic  name  of  S.  .r:N//»f/- 
aca.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Asclepiadacete,  found  in  the  warm 
parts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The 
species  form  erect  or  climbing  smooth 
shrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  lax  cymes 
of  small  flowers.  Some  of  them  secrete  a 
considerable  portion  of  acrid  principle 
which  makes  them  useful  in  medicine.  Thus 
the  roots  of  S.  emetica,  being  emetic  in  ac- 
tion, are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ipe- 

ranianhu. 

Secancy  (sC-'kan-sI),  ?i.  A  cutting  or  inter- 
section; as,  the  point  of  secancy  of  one  line 
with  another. 

Secant  (se'kant),  a.  [L.  secant,  secantis,  ppr. 
of  seco,  to  cut  (whence  section,  dissect,  &c.).  ] 
Cutting;  dividing  into  two  parts. —Secant 
plane,  a  plane  cutting  a  surface  or  solid. 

Secant  (se'kant),  H.  [See  the  adjective.]  In 
aeom.  a  line  that  cuts  another  or  divides  it 
into  parts;  more  especially,  a  straight  line 
cutting  a  curve  in  two  or  more  points;  in 
tri/jon.  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  which,  cutting  the 
circumference,  proceeds 
till  it  meets  with  a  tan- 
gent to  the  same  circle. 
The  secant  of  an  arc  is  a 
straight  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
which  the  arc  is  a  part,  to 
one  extremity  of  the  arc, 
and  produced  till  it  meets 
the  tangent  to  the  other 
extremity.  Thus,  A  C  B  is.  the  secant  of 
the  arc  c  D.  The  secant  of  an  arc  is  a 
tliird  proportional  to  the  cosine  and  the 
radius. 

SeCCO  (sekTtS),  n.  [It,  from  L.  stems,  dry.] 
In  the  fine  arts,  a  kind  of  fresco  painting  in 
which  the  colours  have  a  dry  sunken  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  colours  being  absorbed 
into  the  plaster. 

Secede  (se-sed'),  v.i.  pret.  seceded;  ppr.  se- 
ceding. [L.  secedo — ae,  apart,  and  cedo,  to 
go.]  To  withdraw  from  fellowship,  com- 
munion, or  association ;  to  separate  one's 
self;  to  draw  otf ;  to  retire;  specifically,  to 
withdraw  from  a  political  or  religious  or- 
ganization ;  as,  certain  ministers  seceded 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  about  the  year 
1733;  the  Confederate  States  of  America  se- 
ceded from  the  Federal  Union. 

Seceder  (se-sed'er),  n.  One  who  secedes; 
in  Scottish  eccles.  hist,  one  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  presbyterians  who  seceded 
from  the  communion  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  year  1733,  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  certain  alleged  errors,  the 
evils  of  patronage,  and  general  laxity  in 
discipline.  Theseceders,  or  Associate  Synod 
as  they  called  themselves,  remained  a  united 
body  till  1747,  when  they  split  into  two  on 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  certain 
oaths,  especially  the  burgess  oath  necessary 
to  be  sworn  previous  to  holding  office  or 
becoming  a  freeman  of  a  burgh.  The 
larger  division,  who  held  that  the  oath 
might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  seceders, 
called  themselves  Burghers,  and  their  op- 
ponents took  the  name  of  Antiburghers.  But 
in  1820  the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers  co- 
alesced again  into  the  United  Associate 
Synod.  In  May,  1847,  the  body  of  dissenters 
forming  the  Relief  Church  united  with  the 
Associate  Synod  and  formed  one  body,named 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  (See  Re- 
lief Church  under  RELIEF.)  A  portion  of 
the  body  of  seceders,  who  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  an  established  church,  separ- 
ated in  1806,  calling  themselves  the  Original 
Seceders.  They  now  form  the  Synod  of 
United  Original  Seceders. 

Secern  (se-sera'),  v.t.  [L.  secerno,  secretum 
(whence  secret)— se,  apart,  and  cerno,  to  sep- 
arate.] 1.  To  separate;  to  distinguish. 

Averroes  sti'trtu  a  sense  of  titillation  and  a  sense 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Sir  W  Hamilton. 

2.  In  physiol.  to  secrete. 

The  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose  ...  is  a  laudable 
humour.  Arbntknot. 

Secernent  (se-seynent),  n.  1.  That  which 
promotes  secretion.  Darwin. — 2.  In  anat. 
a  vessel  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete  or 
separate  matters  from  the  blood. 

Secernent  (se-seYnent),  a.  In  physiol  hav- 
ing the  power  of  separating  or  secreting; 
secreting;  secretory. 


Secemment  (se-sern'ment),  n.  The  pro- 
cess or  act  of  secreting;  secretion. 

Secesh  (se-sesh'),  «.  A  cant  term  in  the 
I'nited  states  for  a  Secessionist,  of  which  it 
is  an  abbreviation. 

Secesst  (se-ses'),  n.  [L.  secessus,  from  se- 
cedo, ttCMSVm  See  »:•  i:i>i:.|  .Retirement; 
retreat.  'Silent  access,  waste  solitude.'  £>r. 
IL  More. 

Secession  (se-se'shon),  n.  [I,.  HOMVtO,  $e- 
cc##i<jnit<,  from  MTcrfo,  ,sr<v,s,s»i/i.  Sec  Si:- 
CEDE.]  1-  Tlie  act  of  seceding  or  withdraw- 
ing, particularly  from  fellowship  and  com- 
munion; the  act  of  withdrawing  from  a  po- 
litical or  religious  organization.— 2.  The  act 
of  departing;  departure. 

The  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  secession  thereof 
from,  the  earth's  surface,  disturb  not  the  equilibrium 
of  either  hemisphere.  Sir  T.  Bro-wne. 

3.  In  Scottish  eccles.  hint,  the  whole  body  of 
seceders  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  See  SECEDER. 

Secessionism  (se-se'shon-izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples of  secessionists;  the  principle  that 
affirms  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  at  it* 
pleasure  from  a  federal  union. 

Secessionist  (se-se'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
maintains  the  principle  of  secessionism ;  spe- 
cifically, in  the  rniti.il  States,  one  who  took 
part  or  sympathized  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  in  their 
struggle,  commencing  in  1801,  to  break 
away  from  union  with  the  Northern  States. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  struck  .  .  .  that 
the  Unionists  .  .  .  did  not  bhoot  or  stab  any  of  tliL- 
Secessionists.  Saturday  Rev. 

Seclie.t  *'-'-  [An  old  and  softened  form  of 
seek.]  To  seek.  Chaucer. 

Sechium  (se'ki-um),  n.  [From  Gr.  sekos,  a 
pen  or  fold  in  which  cattle  are  reared  and 
fed.  The  fruit  serves  to  fatten  hogs  in  the 
mountains  and  inland  parts  of  Jamaica, 
where  the  plant  is  much  cultivated.]  A 
West  Indian  edible  vegetable,  the  Sechium 
edule.  The  fruit  in  size  and  form  resembles 
a  large  pear.  The  plant  is  a  climber,  with 
tendril  -bearing  stems,  rough  cordate  flve- 
angledleaves.andmonceeiousyellow  flowers, 
nat.  order  Cucurbitaceee. 

Seckel  (sek'el),  n.  A  small  delicious  pear, 
ripe  about  the  end  of  October,  but  only 
keeping  good  a  few  days. 

Seclet  (sek'l),  n.  [Fr.  sttcle,  L.  aeculwn,  a 
generation,  an  age,  a  century.]  A  century. 
It  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generations  make 
one  stele,  or  hundred  years.  Hammond. 

Seclude  (se-kludO.  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  secluded; 
ppr.  secluding.  [L.  secludo  —  ne,  apart,  ami 
claudo,  cludo,  to  shut.]  1.  To  separate  or 
shut  up  apart  from  company  or  society,  and 
usually  to  keep  apart  for  some  length  of 
time;  to  withdraw  into  solitude;  as,  per- 
sons in  low  spirits  seclude  themselves  from 
society. 

Let  Eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  henv'n 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Thomson. 

2.t  To  shut  out;  to  prevent  from  entering; 
to  preclude. 

Inclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory. 
secluding  all  entrance  of  cold.  Ei'tlyti. 

Secluded  (se-klud'ed),  p.  and  a.  Separated 
from  others;  living  in  retirement;  retired; 
apart  from  public  notice ;  as,  a  secluded 
spot;  to  pass  a  secluded  life. 

Secludedly  (se-klud'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  se- 
cluded manner. 

Seclusenesst  (se-klus'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  secluded  from  society;  seclusion.  Dr. 
II.  More. 

Seclusion  (se-klu'zhon),  n.  The  act  of  se- 
cluding or  the  state  of  being  secluded;  a 
separation  from  society  or  connection ;  a 
shutting  out;  retirement;  privacy;  solitude; 
as,  to  live  in  seclusion.  'A  place  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  external  world.'  llonley. 

Seclusive  (se-klu'siv),  a.  Tending  to  seclude 
or  shut  out  from  society,  or  to  keep  separate 
or  in  retirement.  Coleridge. 

Second  (sek'und),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  secundus, 
second,  from  sequor,  secutus,  to  follow 
(whence  sequence,  consequent,  persecution, 
&c.,  and  also  sue,  pursue,  &c.).]  1.  Imme- 
diately following  the  first ;  next  the  first  in 
order  of  place  or  time ;  hence,  occurring  or 
appearing  again ;  other.  '  A  second  fear 
through  all  her  sinews  spread.'  Shak. 

And  lie  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time. 

Gen.  xlj.  5. 

There  has  been  a  veneration  paid  to  the  writings 
and  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  which  is  without 
any  second  example  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

Brougham.. 

2.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  power,  excel- 
lence, dignity,  or  rank;  inferior;  secondary; 
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n*.  the  silks  of  rhina  niv  second  to  none  in 
quality.  'Art  thou  not  second  woniiui  in 
the  realm.'  Shak. 

None  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like  ;  equal  much  less.      Milfoil. 

3.t  Lending  assistance;  helpful;  giving  aid. 

Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me; 
Fear  you  his  tyr.innou1.  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  ihe  queen's  nic'.'  Shak. 

—Second  coat,  a  second  coating  or  layer  as  of 
paint, varnish.  pla^trr.A-i-.  Si'Stnn.1  ttixtanc?, 
in  painting,  that  part  of  a  picture  between 
the  foreground  and  background.—  At  wcnm! 
luni'i.  si-i-  SKfONI>-HAM'.  n.— Second  violin, 
or  fiddle,  an  ordinary  violin,  which  in  con- 
certed instrumental  music  plays  the  part 
next  in  height  to  the  upper  part  or  air,  or 
in  other  words,  that  part  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  alto  in  vocal  music.— To  play 
second  jiddle,  (ji<j.)  to  take  a  subordinate 
part. 

Second  (sek'undXii.  1.  One  next  to  the  first; 
one  next  after  another  in  order,  place,  rank, 
time,  or  the  like;  one  who  follows  or  conies 
after. 

"Tis  preat  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  pUce  as  his  own  second 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity.  Sttak. 

2.  One  who  assists  and  supports  another; 
specifically,  one  who  attends  another  in  a 
duel,  to  aid  him,  mark  out  the  ground  or 
distance,  and  see  that  all  proceedings  be- 
tween the  parties  are  fair;  hence,  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  in  a  pugilistic  encounter. 

He  propounded  the  duke  as  a  main  cause  of  divers 
infirmities  in  the  state,  being  sure  enough  of  seconds 
after  the  first  onset.  ft 'of foil. 

After  some  toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted 
by  the  seconds,  Addison. 

3.t  Aid;  help;  assistance.  'Give  second  and 
my  love  is  everlasting  thine.'  J.  Fletcher.— 
4.  The  sixtietli  part  of  a  minute  of  time  or 
of  that  of  a  degree,  that  is  the  second  di- 
vision next  to  the  hour  or  degree.  A  degree 
of  a  circle  and  an  hour  of  time  are  each 
divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  GO  seconds,  often  marked  thus  60".  In 
old  treatises  seconds  were  distinguished  as 
minutcesecundce,  from  minutce  pritnce,  min- 
utes. See  DEGREE.  —  5.  In  music,  (a)  an 
interval  of  a  conjoint  degree,  being  the 
difference  between  any  sound  and  the  next 
nearest  sound  above  or  below  it.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  seconds,  the  minor  second  or 
semitone,  the  major  second,  and  the  ex- 
treme sharp  second.  (&)  A  lower  part  added 
to  a  melody  when  arranged  for  two  voices 
or  instruments.  —6.  pi.  A  coarse  kind  olfiour; 
hence,  any  baser  matter 

Take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  inix'd  with  seconds.  Shafc. 

Second  (sek'und),  v.t.  [L.  secundo,  Fr.  se- 
conder. See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  follow  in 
thenextplace;  to  follow  up.  'Sin  is  seconded 
with  sin.'  South.  'To  second  ills  with  ills.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  support;  to  lend  aid  to  the 
attempt  of  another ;  to  assist ;  to  forward ; 
to  promote ;  to  encourage ;  to  act  as  the 
maintainer;  to  back. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt.        SAaA. 
The  authors  of  the  former  opinion  were  presently 
seconded  by  other  wittier  and  better  learned. 

Hooker. 

3.  In  legislative  or  deliberative  assemblies 
and  public  meetings,  to  support,  by  one's 
voice  or  vote;  to  unite  with  a  person,  or  act 
as  his  second,  in  proposing  some  measure 
or  motion ;  as,  to  second  a  motion  or  pro- 
position; to  second  the  mover. — 4.  In  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  to 
put  into  temporary  retirement,  as  an  officer 
when  he  accepts  civil  employment  under 
the  crown.  He  is  seconded  after  six 
months  of  such  employment,  that  is,  he 
loses  military  pay,  but  retains  his  rank,  &c., 
in  his  corps.  After  being  seconded  for  ten 
years  he  must  elect  to  return  to  military 
duty  or  to  retire  altogether. 

Secondarily  (sek'und-a-ri-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
secondary  or  subordinate  manner;  not  pri- 
marily or  originally.  Sir  K.  Dipby.—S.  Sec 
ondly;  in  the  second  place.  '  First  apostles, 
secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers.' 
Cor.  xii.  28. 

Secondariness  (sek'und-a-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  secondary.  '  The  primariness 
undsecondarinvssQf  the  perception.' Norris. 

Secondary  (sek'und-a-ri), a.  [L.  secundarius, 
from  ttecitndus.  See  SECOND.]  1.  Succeed- 
ing next  in  order  to  the  first;  of  second 
place,  origin ,  rank,  importance,  and  the  like 
not  primary;  subordinate. 

Where  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand,  nt 
SKondary  right  can  discharge  it.  SirR.  L'Estratige 


As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him.  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them.  Bentley. 

The  supreme  power  can  never  be  said  to  be  lodged 
in  tlie  original  body  of  electors,  but  rather  in  those 
assemblies  of  secondary  or  tertiary  electors  who 
chose  the  representative.  Brougham. 

2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  autho- 
rity; acting  in  subordination  or  as  second 
to  another;  subordinate.  'The  work  of 
SMondoryhandfc,'  Milton.— Seconda t'tinriii*, 
acids  derived  from  organic  acids  by  the 
substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  an  al- 
coholic radical  for  two  of  hydrogen.  — 
Secondary  amputation,  amputation  of  a 
limb,  Ac.,  deferred  till  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  injury  on  the  constitution  have 
passed  away.—  Secondary  battery,  in  elect. 
a  number  of  metal  plates,  usually  plat- 
inum, with  pieces  of  moistened  ulnth  be- 
tween, which,  after  being  connected  for  a 
time  with  a  galvanic  battery,  become  in 
turn  the  origin  of  a  current. — Secondary 
circle,  in  geoni.  and  astron.  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  of  another  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  its  plane.—  Second- 
ary colours,  colours  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  any  two  primary  colours  in  equal 
proportions.  —  Secondary  conveyances,  in 
law,  same  as  Derivative  Conveyances.  See 
tinder  DERIVATIVE.—  Secondary  cn-ilitfn;  in 
Scots  law,  an  expression  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Catholic  creditor.  See  under 
CATHOLIC. —Secondary  crystal,  a  crystal  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  primary  forms.— 
Secondary  current,  in  elect,  a  momentary 
current  induced  in  a  closed  circuit  by  a 
current  of  electricity  passing  through  the 
same  or  a  contiguous  circuit  at  the  begin- 
ning and  also  at  the  end  of  the  passage  of 
the  primitive  current  —  Secondary  evidence, 
indirect  evidence  which  may  be  admitted 
upon  failure  to  obtain  direct  or  primary 
evidence. — Secondary  fever,  a  fever  which 
arises  after  a  crisis  or  a  critical  effort,  as 
after  the  declension  of  the  small  -  pox 
or  measles.  —Secondary  plane,  in  crystal. 
any  plane  on  a  crystal  which  is  not  one  of 
the  primary  planes.—  Secondary  planet.  See 
PLANET. — Secondary  qualities  of  bodies, 
those  qualities  which  are  not  inseparable 
from  bodies,  as  colour,  taste,  odour,  Ac. — 
Secondary  strata.  Secondary  rocks,  Second- 
ary formation,  in  geol.  the  mesozoic  strata, 
SeellESOZOlc.—  Secondary  tints,in  paintiny, 
those  of  a  subdued  kind,  such  as  grays,  &c. 
— Secondary  tone,  in  mutdc,  same  as  Har- 
monic.—Secondary  use.  See  under  USE. 
Secondary  (sek'und-a-ri),  n.  1.  A  delegate 
or  deputy ;  one  who  acts  in  subordination 
to  another;  one  who  occupies  a  subordinate 
or  inferior  position. 

J  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control.  Sha&. 

2.  One  of  the  feathers  growing  on  the  second 
bone  of  a  bird's  wing.  —3.  A  secondary  circle. 
See  under  the  adjective. —4.  A  secondary 
planet.  See  under  PLANET. 

Second-best  (sek'und-best),  a.  Next  to  the 
best;  of  second  kind  or  quality.  'The  linen 
that  is  called  second-best'  W.  Collins.— To 
come  off  second-best,  to  be  defeated;  to  get 
the  worst  of  it. 

Second-cousin  {sek'und  kuz-n),  n.  The  son 
or  daughter  of  a  cousin-german. 

Seconder  (sek'und-er),  n.  One  that  seconds; 
one  that  supports  what  Another  attempts, 
or  what  he  affirms,  or  what  he  moves  or 
proposes;  as,  the  seconder  of  a  motion. 

Second-flour  (sek'und -flour),  n.  Flour  of  a 
coarser  quality;  seconds. 

Second-hand  (sek'und-hand),  n.  Possession 
received  from  the  first  possessor. — Atsecond- 
hand,  not  in  the  first  place,  or  by  or  from 
the  first;  not  from  the  first  source  or  owner; 
by  transmission;  not  primarily;  not  origin- 
ally; as,  a  report  received  at  second-hand. 

In  imitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery      Tatter. 

Second-hand  (sek'und-hand),  a.     1.  Not 
original  or  primary;  received  from  another. 
Some  men  build  so  much  upon  authorities  they 
have  but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge. 

Locke. 

Those  manners  next 
That  fit  us  like  a  nature  second-lwnd ; 
Which  are  indeed  the  manners  of  the  great. 
Tennyson. 

2.  Not  new;  having  been  used  or  worn;  as, 
&  second-hand  book.— 3.  Dealing  in  second- 
hand goods;  as,  a  second-hand  bookseller. 

Second-hand  (sek'und-hand),  n.  A  hand 
for  marking  seconds  on  a  watch. 

Secondlne  (sek'uud-m),  n.  In  bot.  see 
SECUNDINE. 


Secondly  (sek'und-li),  adv.  In  the  second 
place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law;  and.  secondly. 
trespassed  against  the  husband.  EC.  xxiii.  23. 

Second-rate  (sek'mul-rut),  n.  The  second 
order  in  size,  quality,  dignity,  or  valui.'. 
'Thunder  of  the  .-•<  tonci-rote.'  .\<i<ii*<>ii. 

Second-rate  (sek'und-rat),  a.  Of  the  second 
size,  rank,  quality,  or  value;  as,  a  second- 
rate  ship;  a  tecvud-rate  cloth;  a  Kecond-rate 
champion. 

Second-scent  (sek'und-sent),  n.  [Formed 
on  the  model  of  second-siyht.]  A  pmver  of 
discerning  things  future  or  distant  by  the 
sense  of  smell.  Moore.  [Rare.] 

Second-sight  (sek'uud-ait),  n.  The  power 
of  seeing  things  future  or  distant;  prophetic 
vision  — a  well-known  Highland  supersti- 
tion. It  is  alleged  that  not  a  few  in  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  possess  the 
power  of  foreseeing  future  events,  especially 
of  a  disastrous  kind,  by  means  of  a  spectral 
exhibition,  to  their  eyes,  of  the  persons 
whom  these  events  respect,  accompanied 
with  such  emblems  as  (It-note  their  fate. 

Second-Sighted  (sek'und-sit-ed),  a.  Having 
the  power  of  second-sight.  Addtaon. 

Secre.t  n.  and  a.     Secret. 

Secrecy  (se'kre-si),  n.  [From  secret.}  1.  A 
state  of  being  secret  or  hidden;  concealment 
from  the  observation  of  others,  or  from  the 
notice  of  any  persons  not  concerned;  secret 
manner  or  mode  of  proceeding;  as,  to  carry 
on  a  design  in  secrecy;  to  secure  secrecy, 

This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did.        Shxk. 

The  lady  Anne, 

"Whom  the  kingf  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  vicw'd  in  open  as  his  queen.    Shak. 

2.  Solitude;  retirement;  privacy;  seclusion. 

Thou  in  tixy  secrecy,  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seelc'st  not 
Social  communication.  Milton. 

It  is  not  with  public  as  with  private  prayer:  in  this. 
rather  secrecy  is  commanded  than  outward  show. 
Hooker. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  secret  or  secretive ; 
forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discovery;  fidel- 
ity to  a  secret;  close  silence;  the  act  or  habit 
of  keeping  secrets.     'For  secrecy  no  lady 
closer.'    Shak. 

Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy.     Shak. 

4.  t  A  secret. 

The  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books.     Shak. 

Secree.t  a.    Secret.     Chaucer. 

Secrenesse,tn.  Privacy;  secretness.  Chau- 
cer. 

Secret  (seln-et),  a.  [Fr.  secret,  from  L.  secret- 
us,  pp.  of  aecretutii;  to  set  apart,  secerno—ne, 
apart,  and  cerno,  to  sift,  distinguish,  discern , 
perceive  (whence  discern,  discrete,  concern, 
concrete,  &c.);  Gr.  krino.  to  separate,  search 
into;  Skr.Jfcri, to  separate, to  know.]  1.  Apart 
from  the  knowledge  of  others ;  concealed 
from  the  notice  or  knowledge  of  all  persons 
except  the  individual  or  individuals  con- 
cerned; private.  'Smile  at  thee  in  secret 
thought.'  Shak. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king.    Judg.  iii.  19. 

2.  Not  revealed ;  known  only  to  one  or  to 
few ;  kept  from  general  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation; hidden.  '  Their  secret  and  sudden 
arrival.'     Shak. 

Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

Deut.  xxix.29 

3.  Being  in  retirement  or  seclusion;  pri- 
vate. 

There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell. 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.          Fenton. 

4.  Affording  privacy;  retired;  secluded;  pri- 
vate     'The  Ktcret  top  of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai/ 
Milton.     '  Abide  in  a  secret  place  and  hide 
thyself.'    1  Sam.  six.  2.— 5.  Keeping  secrets; 
faithful  to  secrets  intrusted;  secretive;  not 
inclined  to  betray  confidence.     'I  can  be 
secret  as  a  dumb  man.'    Shak. 

Secret  Romans  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter.  Shak. 

6.  Occult;  mysterious;  not  seen;  not  appa- 
rent; aa,  the  secret  operations  of  physical 
causes  'Physic,  through  which  secret  art.' 
Shak.—l.  Privy;  not  proper  to  be  seen. 
1  Sam.  v.  9. 

Secret  (se'kret).  n.  [See  the  adjective.] 
1.  Something  studiously  hidden  or  concealed; 
a  thing  kept  from  general  knowledge;  what 
is  not  or  should  not  be  revealed;  as,  a 
man  who  cannot  keep  his  own  secrets,  will 
hardly  keep  the  secrete  of  others. 

A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets.        Prov   xi.  13. 
To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  often  folly ;  to  commur.i- 
cate  those  of  others  is  treachery.  Rambler. 
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2.  A  thing  not  discovered  or  explained :  ;i 
uiy-tcrv.  'The  *,•:•,;  Is  of  nature. '  N/mfr. 
•  All  wenti  of  the  deep,  all  nature's  works.' 
J/iff...i.  ::  •-<  > T. •••>-.  (Rare.) 

Letters  under  strict  jrcrrf  were  at  once  written  to 
bishops  selected  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
<:a>-dinal  .!/,!• 

4.  In  the  R.  Calh.  Ch.  one  of  the  prayers  of 
the  niu"  which  is  ir.-ited  by  the  priest  in 
so  low  a  voice  as  not  to  lie  heard  by  the 
people. —5.  pi.  The  parts  which  modwty 
mi. I  propriety  require  to  be  concealed.  —In 
>,  in  privacy  or  secrecy;  privately. 
•Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.'  I'rov. 
ix  17  —Disfiiiliite  of  the  secret,  in  the  early 
Christian  church,  the  reserve  practised  con- 
cerning certain  doctrines  or  ceremonies, 
founded  on  Christ's  words,  'Give  not  that 
which  is  holv  unto  the  dogs.' 

Secrett  (se'kret),  v.t.  To  keep  private;  to 
secrete.  Bacon. 

Secretage  ( se'kret-aj ),  n.  In  furriery,  a 
process  in  preparing  or  dressing  furs,  in 
which  mercury  or  some  of  its  salts  is  em- 
ployed to  impart  to  the  fur  the  property  of 
felting  which  it  did  not  previously  possess. 

Secretarial  (sek-re-ta'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  secretary.  'Some  secretarial,  diplo- 
matic, or  official  training.'  Carlyle. 

Secretariat,  Secretariate  (sek-re-ta'ri-at, 
sek-re-ta'ri-at),  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  secre- 
tary.—  2.  The  place  or  office  where  a  secre- 
tary transacts  business,  preserves  records, 
&c. 

Secretary  (sek'rc-ta-ri),  ».  [L.L.  srcretariu*, 
r'r.  Ki'cn'taire,  from  L.  sccrelui,  secret;  ori- 
ginally a  confidant,  one  intrusted  with  se- 
crets. ]  1.  One  who  is  intrusted  with  or  who 
keeps  secrets.  '  A  faithful  secretary  to  her 
sex's  foibles.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Rare.]— 2.  A 
person  employed  by  a  public  body,  by  a 
company,  or  by  an  individual,  to  write 
letters,  draw  up  reports,  records,  and  the 
like;  one  who  carries  on  another's  business 
correspondence  or  other  matters  requiring 
writing. — 3.  A  piece  of  furniture  with  con- 
veniences for  writing  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  papers;  an  escritoire. — 4.  An  officer 
whose  business  is  to  superintend  and  man- 
age the  affairs  of  a  particular  department 
of  government;  a  secretary  of  state.  There 
are  connected  with  the  British  govern- 
ment five  secretaries  of  state,  viz.  those 
for  the  home,  foreign,  colonial,  war,  and 
Indian  departments.  The  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  departtnent  has  charge  of  the 
privy  signet  office;  he  is  responsible  for  the 
internal  administration  of  justice,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  country,  the  super- 
vision of  prisons,  police,  sanitary  affairs,  &c. 
The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  conducts 
all  correspondence  with  foreign  states,  ne- 
gotiates treaties,  appoints  ambassadors,  &c. 
The  colonial  secretary  performs  for  the  colo- 
nial dependencies  similar  functions  to  those 
of  the  home  secretary  for  the  United  King- 
dom. The  secretary  for  war,  assisted  by  the 
commander-in-chtef,  has  the  whole  control 
of  the  army.  The  secretary  /or  Jadia  governs 
the  affairs  of  that  country  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  council.  Each  secretary  of  state 
ia  assisted  by  two  under-secretaries,  one 
permanent  and  the  other  connected  with 
t  he  administration.  The  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  is  not  a  secretary  of  state,  though 
his  office  entails  the  performance  of  similar 
duties  to  those  performed  by  the  secretaries 
of  state. — Secretary  of  embassy,  or  of  lega- 
tion, the  principal  assistant  of  an  ambassa- 
dor or  envoy.  —  5.  In  printing,  a  kind  of 
script  type  in  imitation  of  an  engrossing 
hand. — 6.  The  secretary-bird. 

Sscretary-bird  (sek're-ta-ri-berd),  n.    An 


Secretary-bird  (Gyfogeratms  serpentarins}. 

African  bird  of  prey  (order  Raptores),  of  the 
genus  Gypogeranus,  the  G.  serpentarius, 


called  also  the  8iuiJu+ateT<«8frpmt«tt*r. 

It  is  about  3  feet  in  length ;  the  legs  are 
remarkably  long,  the  beak  is  hooked,  and 
the  eyelids  projecting.  It  has  an  occipital 
crest  of  feathers,  which  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  pleasure,  and  which  has  been 
fancied  to  resemble  quill  pens  stuck  behind 
a  person's  ear;  hence  the  name.  It  inhabits 
the  dry  and  open  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape,  where  it  hunts  serpents  and  other 
reptiles  on  foot,  and  thus  renders  valuable 
services. 

Secretaryship  ( sek're-ta-ri-ship ),  n.  ihe 
ottice  of  a  secretary. 

Secrete  (se-kret'j,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  secreted; 
ppr.  scenting.  [L.  secerno,  secretum.  See 
SECRET,  a.]  1.  To  hide;  to  conceal;  to  re- 
move from  observation  or  the  knowledge  of 
others;  as,  to  secrete  stolen  goods;  to  UCTttt 
one's  self. 

Folded  in  the  mystic  mantle  of  tradition,  or  Merited 
in  the  forms  of  picturesque  ceremony,  or  visible 
through  the  glow  of  affectionate  fiction,  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity  found  a  living  access  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  mankind.  J.  Mtirtincait. 

2  In  physiol.  to  separate  from  the  circulat- 
ing fluid,  as  the  blood,  sap,  &c.,  and  elabo- 
rate into  a  new  product,  differing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particular  structure  of  the 
secreting  organs,  which  are  chiefly  the 
glands. 

Why  one  set  of  cells  should  secrete  bile,  another 
urea,  and  so  on,  we  do  not  know.  Carpenter. 

—Conceal,  Hide,  Disguise,  Secrete.  See  un- 
der CONCEAL. 

Secret-false  (se'kret-fals),  «,  Faithless  in 
secret;  undetected  in  uufaithfuliiessorfalse- 
hood.  Shak. 

Secreting  (se-kret'ing),  p.  and  o.  Separating 
and  elaborating  from  the  blood  substances 
different  from  the  blood  itself  or  from  any  of 
its  constituents;  as,  secreting  glands;  secret- 
ing surfaces. 

Secretion  (se-kre'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  secreting :  (a)  in  animal  physiol.  the 
act  or  process  by  which  substances  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood,  differing  from  the 
blood  itself  or  from  any  of  its  constituents, 
as  bile,  saliva,  mucus,  urine,  &c.  The  organs 
of  secretion  are  of  very  various  form  and 
structure,  but  the  most  general  are  those 
called  glands.  The  animal  secretions  are 
arranged  by  Bostock  under  the  heads  aque- 
ous, albuminous,  mucous,  gelatinous,  flbrin- 
ous,  oleaginous,  resinous,  and  saline.  Ma- 
gendie  arranges  them  into  three  sorts :  (1) 
Exhalations,  which  are  either  external,  as 
those  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
and  internal,  as  those  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  and  the 
lungs;  (2)  Follicular  secretions,  which  are 
divided  into  mucous  and  cutaneous ;  and 
(3)  Glandular  secretions,  such  as  milk,  bile, 
urine,  saliva,  tears,  &c.  Every  organ  and 
part  of  the  body  secretes  for  itself  the  nutri- 
ment which  it  requires.  (6)  In  vegetable 
physiol.  the  process  by  which  substances  are 
separated  from  the  sap  of  vegetables.  The 
descending  sap  of  plants  is  not  merely  subser- 
vient to  nutrition,  but  furnishes  various  mat- 
terswhiehare  secreted  or  separated  from  its 
mass,  and  afterwards  elaborated  by  particu- 
lar organs.  These  secretions  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  solid  parts  of  plants.  They  have 
been  divided  into—  (l)General  or  nutritious 
secretions,  the  component  parts  of  which 
are  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  albumen, 
and  gluten  ;  and  (2)  Special  or  non-assimil- 
able secretions,  which  may  be  arranged  un- 
der the  heads  of  acids,  alkalies,  neuter  prin- 
ciples, resinous  principles,  colouring  mat- 
ters, milks,  oils,  resins,  &c.  —  2.  The  matter 
secreted,  as  mucus,  perspirable  matter,  &c. 
Secretlstt  (seTtret-ist),?i.  A  dealer  in  secrets. 
'  Those  secretists,  that  will  not  part  with  one 
secret  but  in  exchange  for  another.'  Boyle. 
SecretitiOUS  (se-kre-tish'us),  a.  Parted  by 
secretion.  'Secretitioits humours.'  Flayer. 
Secretive  (se-kre'tiv),  a.  1.  Causing  or  pro- 
moting secretion. — 2.  Given  to  secrecy  or  to 
keep  secrets ;  as,  he  is  very  secretive;  of  a 
secretive  disposition. 

In  England  the  power  of  the  Newspaper  stands  in 
antagonism  with  the  feudal  institutions,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  beneficent  succour  against  the  secretive 
tendencies  of  a  monarchy.  Emerson. 

SecretivenesB  (se-kre'tiv-nes),  n.   The  qua- 
lity of  being  secretive;  tendency  or  disposi- 
tion to  conceal ;  specifically,  in  phren.  that 
auality  the  organ  of  which,  when  largely 
eveloped,  is  said  to  impel  the  individual 
towards  secrecy  or  concealment.    It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bones. 


Secretly (se'krct-ti).nc; i>.  1.  Privately  ;privily; 
not  openly;  underhand;  without  the  know- 
ledge of  others;  as,  to  despatch  a  messenger 
secretly. 

Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 

And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed.      Shak. 

•2.  Inwardly ;  not  apparently  or  visibly ; 
latently. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  grief  she  pin'd.    Addison. 

Secretness  (se'krct-nes).  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  secret,  hid,  or  concealed.  —  2.  The 
quality  of  keeping  a  secret;  secretiveness. 
Donne. 

Secretory  (sc-kre'to-ri),  a.  Performing  the 
office  of  secretion;  as,  n'cretvni  vessels. 

Sect  (sekt).  n.  [Fr.  secte;  L.  wcta ,  f rom  seco, 
ffi'tiim.  to  cut.]  1.  A  body  or  number  of 
persons  who  follow  some  teacher  or  leader, 
or  are  united  in  some  settled  tenets,  chiellv 
in  philosophy  or  religion,  but  constituting 
a  distinct  party  by  holding  sentiments  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  men;  a  school;  a 
denomination;  especially,  any  body  which 
separates  from  the  established  religion  of  a 
country;  a  religious  denomination.  'Sects 
of  old  philosophers.'  Dnjden. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  a  private  road, 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

2.  t  Section  of  the  community; part; ;  faction; 
class;  rank;  order.  'Packs  and  sects  of 
great  ones.'  Shale. 

All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice.       Stta£. 

3.t  A  cutting  or  scion. 

But  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions, 
our  carnal  stings,  our  unbilled  lusts,  whereof  I  take 
thi.s.  that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  sect  or  scion.  Shak. 

Sect  (sekt),  n.  Sex:  an  incorrect  usage  met 
with  in  some  of  our  early  writers,  and  among 
the  uneducated  of  our  own  day. 

So  is  all  her  sect;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm  they 
are  sick.  SJtaA. 

Sectarian  (sek-ta'ri-an).  a.  [L.  scctamis, 
from  secta.  See  SECT.]  Pertaining  to  a  sect 
or  sects;  peculiar  to  a  sect;  strongly  or  big- 
otedly  attached  to  the  tenets  and  interests 
of  a  sect  or  religious  denomination;  as,  sec- 
tarian principles  or  prejudices.  'Men  of 
sectarian  and  factions  spirits.'  Harrow. 

Sectarian  (sek-ta'ri-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect;  a 
member  or  adherent  of  a  special  school,  de- 
nomination, or  philosophical  or  religious 
party;  especially,  one  of  a  party  in  religion 
which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  which  holds  tenets  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion in  a  kingdom  or  state. 

Sectarianism  ( sek-ta'ri-an-izm ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  sectarian;  the  prin- 
ciples of  sectarians;  adherence  to  a  separate 
religious  sect  or  party ;  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  party;  excessive  partisan  or  de- 
nominational zeal. 

Sectarianlze  (sck-ta'ri-an-iz),  t'.  t  pret.  &  pp. 
sectarianized ;  ppr.  sectai'ianizitiy.  To  im- 
bue with  sectarian  principles  or  feelings. 

Sectarism  (sek'ta-rizm),  n.  Sectarianism. 
[Rare.] 

Sectarist  (sek'ta-rist),  n.  A  sectary.  [Rare.] 

Milton  was  certainly  of  that  profession  or  general 
principle  in  which  all  sectarists  agree :  a  departure 
from  establishment.  T.  it'arloti. 

Sectary  (sck'ta-ri),  n.  [Fr.  sectaire.  See 
SECT.  ]  1.  A  pereon  who  separates  from  an 
established  church,  or  from  the  prevailing 
denomination  of  Christians;  one  that  belongs 
to  a  sect;  a  schismatic;  a  sectarian. 

I  never  knew  that  time  in  England  when  men  of 
truest  religion  were  not  called  sectaries.  Milton. 

2.  t  A  follower;  a  pupil. 

Galen,  and  all  his  sectaries  affirm  that  fear  and 
sadness  are  the  true  characters,  and  inseparable  acci- 
dents of  melancholy.  Cftilmead. 

Sectatort  (sek-ta'ter),  n.  [L]  A  follower; 
a  disciple;  an  adherent  to  a  sect,  school,  or 
party.  'Aristotle  and  his  scctators.'  Sir 
W.  Raleiyh. 

The  philosopher  busies  himself  in  accommodating 
all  her  (nature's)  appearances  to  the  principles  of  a 
school  of  which  he  lias  sworn  himself  the  sectator. 
ll'arl'nrton. 

Sectile  (sek'til),  a.  [L.  sectilis,  from  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut.]  Capable  of  being  cut;  in 
mineral,  a  term  applied  to  minerals,  as  talc, 
mica,  and  steatite,  which  can  be  cut  smoothly 
by  a  knife  without  the  particles  breaking, 
crumbling,  or  flying  about.  Page 

Section  (sek'shon),  n.  [L.  sectio,  from  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut.  ]  l.The  act  of  cutting  or  divid- 
ing; separation  by  cutting.  'The  section  of 
bodies.'  Wotton.—2.  A  part  cut  or  separated 
from  the  rest;  a  division;  a  portion;  as,  spe- 
cifically, (a)  a  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a 
book  or  writing ;  the  subdivision  of  a  chap 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  ahune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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ter;  the  division  of  .1  law  or  other  writing ; 
a  paragraph ;  hence,  the  character  §,  often 
used  to  denote  such  a  division,  (b)  A  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  country  or  people,  community, 
class,  or  the  like ;  a  part  of  territory  separ- 
ated by  geographical  lines  or  of  a  people 
considered  as  distinct. 

The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of  bigoted 
dotards,  the  extreme  section  of  the  oilier  consists  of 
shallow  and  reckless  empirics.  Macattlay, 

(c)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  portions 
of  one  square  mile  each  into  which  the  pub- 
lic lands  are  divided;  one  thirty-sixth  part 
nf  a  township.— 3.  In  geoin.  the  intersection 
of  two  superficies,  or  of  a  superficies  and  a 
solid  :  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  line,  in  the 
latter  a  surface.— 4.  A  representation  of  a 
building  or  other  object  as  it  would  appear 
if  cut  through  by  any  intersecting  plane, 
showing  the  internal  structure;  a  diagram 
or  picture  showing  what  would  appear  were 
a  part  cut  off  by  a  plane  passing  through  or 
supposed  to  pass  through  an  object,  as  a 
building,  a  machine,  a  succession  of  strata, 
or  the  like.  Thus,  in  mechanical  drawing, 
a  longitudinal  section  usually  presents  the 
object  as  cut  through  its  centre  lengthwise 
and  vertically;  a  cross  or  transverse  section, 
as  cut  crosswise  and  vertically;  and  a  hori- 
zontal section  as  cut  through  its  centre  hori- 
zontally.— Oblique  sections  are  made  at  vari- 
ous angles. — 5.  In  mimic,  a  part  of  a  move- 
ment consisting  of  one  or  more  phrases. — 
Conic  sections.  See  under  CONIC. 
Sectional  (sek'shon-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
a  section  or  distinct  part  of  a  larger  body  or 
territory. 

All  sectional   interests  and  party  feelings,  it  is 
hoped,  will  hereafter  yield  to  schemes  of  ambition. 
Story. 

2.  Composed  of  or  made  up  in  several  inde- 
pendent sections ;  as,  a  sectional  boat ;  a 
sectional  steam-boiler;  a  sectional  dock,  and 
the  like. 

Sectionalism  (sek'shon-al-izm),  n.  A  feeling 
of  peculiar  interest  in  and  affection  for 
some  particular  section  of  a  country,  &c. 
[United  States.] 

Sectionality  (sek-shou-al'i-ti),  n.  Quality 
of  being  sectional;  sectionalism. 

Sectionally  (sek'shon-al-li),  adv.  In  a  sec- 
tional manner. 

Sectipnize  (sek'shon-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sec- 
tionized;  ppr.  sectioniztng.  To  form  into 
sections.  [Rare.] 

Sectio-planography  (sek'shi-6-pla-nog"ra- 
fi),  n.  [L.  sectio,  a  section,  planum,  a  plane 
surface,  and  Gr.  grapho,  to  describe.]  A 
method  of  laying  down  the  sections  of  engin- 
eering work,  as  railways,  and  the  like.  It 
is  performed  by  using  the  line  of  direction 
laid  down  on  the  plan  as  a  datum-line,  the 
cuttings  being  plotted  on  the  upper  part, 
and  the  embankments  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  line. 

Sectism  (sekt'izm),  n.  Sectarianism;  devo- 
tion to  a  sect.  [Rare.] 

Sectist  (sekt'ist),  n.  One  devoted  to  a  sect; 
a  sectarian.  [Rare.] 

Sectiuncle  (sek-ti-ung^kl),  n.  A  petty  sect. 
'Some  new  sect  or  sectiuncle.'  J.  Martineau. 
[Rare.] 

Sective  (sek'tiv),  a.    Same  as  SectUe. 

Sect-master  (sekt'mas-ter),  n.  The  leader 
of  a  sect.  [Rare.] 

Sector  (sek'tor),  n.  [L.,  a  cutter,  from  seco, 
Bectum,  to  cut.]  1.  Inborn.,  a  part  of  a  cir- 
cle comprehended  be- 
tween two  radii  and 
the  arc;  or  a  mixed 
triangle,  formed  by 
two  radii  and  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  Thus 
CBD,  contained  with- 
in the  radii  CB,  CD 
and  the  arc  BD,  is  a 
sector  of  the  circle 
of  which  the  arc  BD 
is  a  portion.  —  Sec- 
tor of  a  sphere,  the 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its  radii, 
which  remains  fixed;  or,  it  is  the  conic  solid 
whose  vertex  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  whose  base  is  a  segment  of 
the  same  sphere.— 2.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment so  marked  with  lines  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  chords,  &c.,  as  to  fit  all  radii  and 
scales,  and  useful  in  making  diagrams,  lay- 
ing down  plans,  &c.  Its  principal  advan- 
tage consists  in  the  facility  with  which  it 
gives  a  graphical  determination  of  propor- 
tional quantities.  It  becomes  incorrect, 
comparatively,  when  the  opening  is  great. 


Sector. 


It  consists  of  two  rulers  (generally  of  brass 
or  ivory),  representing  thu  radii  of  a  circular 
arc,  and  movable  round  a  joint,  the  middle 
of  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
From  this  centre  there  are  drawn  on  the 
faces  of  the  rulers  various  scales,  the  choice 
of  which,  and  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, may  be  determined  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  for  which  the  instrument 
is  intended.— 3.  In  aat.ron.  an  instrument 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
with  great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  of 
stars,  passing  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
zenith,  where  the  effect  of  refraction  is 
small.—  Dip  sector,  an  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 

Sectoral  (sek'to-ral),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  sector;  as,  a  sectoral  circle. —Sectoral  bar- 
ometer, an  instrument  in  which  the  height 
of  the  mercury  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  incline 
the  tube  in  order  to  bring  the  mercury  to  a 
certain  mark  on  the  instrument. 

Sectorial  (sek-to'ri-al),  a.  Adapted  or  in- 
tended for  cutting:  said  of  the  form  of  the 
cutting  teeth  of  certain  animals,  called  also 
scixxor  teeth,  from  their  working  against 
each  other  like  scissor-blades. 

Secular  (sek'u-ler),  a.  [Fr.  sficulaire ;  L. 
Sfucularis,  from  sceculum,  an  age  or  genera- 
tion, a  century,  the  times,  the  world.] 

1,  Coming  or  observed  once  in  an  age  or 
century,  or  at  long  intervals;  as,  the  secular 
games  in  ancient  Rome. 

The  secular  year  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century. 
Addison. 

2.  Extending  over,  taking  place  in,  or  ac- 
complished during  a  long  period  of  time ; 
as,  the  secular  inequality  in  the  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body;  the  secular  refrigeration  of 
the  globe. — 3.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages. 
'A  secular  bird  (the  phoenix).'    Milton. — 

4.  Pertaining  to  this  present  world  or  to 
things  not  spiritual  or  sacred;  relating  to  or 
connected  with  the  objects  of  this  life  solely; 
disassociated    with   religious    teaching    or 
principles;  not  devoted  to  sacred  or  religious 
use;  temporal;  profane;  worldly;  as,  secular 
education;  secular  music. 

New  foes  arise 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Milton, 

This  style  (Arabesque)  is  almost  exclusively  secu- 
lar. It  was  natural  for  the  Venetians  to  imitate  the 
beautiful  details  of  the  Arabian  dwelling-house, 
while  they  would  with  reluctance  adopt  those  of  the 
mosque  for  Christian  churches.  JtttsAitt. 

5.  Not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules ; 
not  confined  to  a  monastery,  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  a  religious  community;  not 
regular;  as,  a  secular  priest.     'The  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular.'    Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  tried  to  enforce  a  stricter  discipline  and  greater 
regard  for  morals  both  in  the  religious  orders  and 
the  secular  clergy.  Prescott. 

Secular  (sek'u-ler),  n.  l.t  One  not  in  holy 
orders;  a  layman. 

The  clergy  thought  that  if  it  pleased  the  seculars  it 
might  be  do'ne.  Hales. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  not  bound  by  monastic 
rules;  a  secular  priest.— 3.  A  church  officer, 
whose  functions  are  confined  to  the  vocal 
department  of  the  choir. 
Secularism  (sek'u-ler- izm),  «.  Supreme  or 
exclusive  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  life; 
specifically,  the  opinions  or  doctrines  of  the 
secularists.  See  SECULARIST. 

The  aim  of  secularism  is  to  aggrandize  the  present 
life.  For  eternity  it  substitutes  time :  for  providence 
science;  for  fidelity  to  the  Omniscient  usefulness  to 
man.  Its  great  advocate  is  Mr.  Holyoake.  Fleming, 

Secularist  (sek'u-Ier-ist),  n.  One  who  theo- 
retically rejects  every  form  of  religious  faith 
and  every  kind  of  religious  worship,  and  ac- 
cepts only  the  facts  and  influences  which  are 
derived  from  the  present  life;  one  who  re- 
fuses to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion, in  anything  external  to  man's  present 
state  of  existence;  also,  one  who  believes 
that  education  and  other  matters  of  civil 
policy  should  be  conducted  without  the  in- 
troduction of  a  religious  element. 

Secularity  (sek-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  Supreme  atten- 
tion to  the  things  of  the  present  life;  worldli- 
ness;  secularism. 

Littleness  and  secularly  of  spirit  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  contemplation.  T.  fiurnet. 

Secularization  (sek'u-ler-lz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  rendering  secular,  or  the  state  of 
being  rendered  secular;  the  conversion  from 
sacred  or  religious  to  lay  or  secular  posses- 
sion, purposes,  or  uses;  as,  the  secularization 
of  a  monk;  the  secularization  of  church  pro- 
perty. 


Secularize  (sek'u-ler-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
secularized;  ppr.  secularizing.  [  Kr.  ,>.<V?/- 
litrixi-r.  See  SECULAR.]  1.  To  make  secular; 
as  (a)  to  convert  from  regular  or  monastic 
into  secular;  as,  to  secularize  a  monk  or  priest. 
(b)  To  convert  from  religious  or  ecclesias- 
tical appropriation  to  secular  or  common 
use;  as,  the  ancient  abbeys  were  secularized. 
'2.  To  make  worldly  or  unspiritual. 

Secularly  (sek'u-ler-li),  adv.  In  a  secular 
or  worldly  manner. 

Secularness  (sek'u-ler-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  secular;  a  secular  dis- 
position; woridliness;  worldly-mindednes^. 
Johnson.  , 

Secund  (se'kund),  a.  [L.  secunduK.  See 
SECOND.]  In  bot.  arranged  on  one  side  only; 
unilateral,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Con- 
vallaria  majalis. 

Secundate  (se-kun'dat),  v.t.  [L.  secundo, 
from  secundus,  second,  prosperous. ]  To 
make  prosperous;  to  give  success  to;  to  di- 
rect favourably.  [Rare.] 

Secundation  (se-kun-da'shon),  n.  [See 
above.]  Prosperity.  [Rare.] 

Secundine  (se'kun-dln),  n.  [Fr.  secondine, 
from  second,  L.  secundus,  from  seguo-r,  to 
follow.]  1.  In  bot.  the  outermost  but  one 
of  the  inclosing  sacs  of  the  ovulum,  imme- 
diately reposing  upon  the  primine.— 2.  All 
that  remains  in  the  uterus  or  womb  after 
the  birth  of  the  offspring,  that  is,  the  pla- 
centa, a  portion  of  the  umbilical  uord,  and 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum;  the  after-birth: 
generally  in  the  plural. 

Secundo-geniture  (se-kun'do-jen"i-tur),  n. 
[L.  secundus,  second,  and  gcnitura,  a  be- 
getting, birth,  or  generation.]  The  right  of 
inheritance  belonging  to  a  second  son;  the 
possessions  so  inherited. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples    .     .     .     was  constituted 
a  secititdo-genittire  of  Spain.  Bancroft. 

Securable  (se-ku'ra-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
secured. 

Secure  (se-kur'),  a.  [L.  securus,  without 
care,  unconcerned,  free  from  danger,  safe 
— set  apart,  and  cura,  care,  cure.  Sure  is 
this  word  in  a  more  modified  form.  ]  1.  Free 
from  fear  or  apprehension;  not  alarmed  or 
disturbed  by  fear;  confident  of  safety;  dread- 
ing no  evil;  easy  in  mind;  careless;  unsus- 
pecting; hence,  over-confident.  'Though 
Page  be  a  secure  fool.'  Shak.  'Secure, 
foolhardy  king.'  Shak.  'But  thou,  secure 
of  soul,  unbent  with  woes.'  Dryden. 

Gideon  .  .  .  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was  secure. 

Judg.  viii.  3. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure 
To  meet  no  danger.  Milton, 

[In  this  sense  formerly  often  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  safe.  See  also  SAFE. 

I  was  too  bold  ;  he  never  yet  stood  safe 

That  stands  secure.  Quarles.} 

2.  Confident;  relying;  depending;  not  dis- 
trustful :  with  of. 

It  concerns  the  most  secure  of  'his  strength  to  pray  to 
God  not  to  expose  him  to  an  enemy.  Daniel  Rogers. 

3.  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger;  in  a 
state  of  safety;  safe:  followed  by  against  or 
from;  as,  secure  against  attack  or  from  an 
enemy.      'Secure  from   Fortune's  blows.' 
Dryden.     Formerly  sometimes  of.    '  Secure 
of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning's  flash.'  Shak. 

Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent  convoca- 
tion and  secure  deliberations  of  parliament. 

Macaulay. 

4.  Such  as  to  be  depended  on ;  in  a  stable 
condition ;  capable  of  resisting  assault  or 
attack;   as,  the  fastening  is  now  secure; 
Gibraltar  is  a  secure  fortress;  to  build  on  a 
secure  foundation.— 5.  Certain;  sure;  confi- 
dent: with  of;  as,  he  -is  secure  of  a  welcome 
reception.   '  Of  future  life  secure.'   Dryden. 
6.t  Resolved;  determined;  as,  secure  to  die. 
Dryden.—"?.  In  safe  custody. 

In  iron  walls  they  deenfd  me  not  secure.     Shak. 

—Safe,  Secure.  See  SAFE. 
Secure  (se-kur'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  secured; 
ppr.  securing.  1.  To  make  safe  or  secure; 
to  guard  effectually  from  danger;  to  protect: 
as,  fortifications  may  secure  a  city;  ships  of 
war  may  secure  a  harbour. 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountain ; 

There  secure  us.  Shak. 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight. 
Sustain'd  the  vanquished  and  JWWMf  fill  flight. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  make  certain ;  to  put  beyond  hazard ; 
to  assure ;  as,  good  government  secures  to 
every  citizen  due  protection  of  person  and 
property:  sometimes  with  of. 

He  secures  himself  u^a  powerful  advocate. 

//'.  Broomt. 

3.  To  inclose  or  confine  effectually;  to  guard 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch; 
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•unity  from  escape;  Bometln»», t 
ami  coiithY  .  •'  prtooner.     i   rp 

mill,,-  certain  -i  payment  (as  by  a  bond, 

smvtv    fto  ):  to  warrant  against  loss; 

mtnamedt- 
tor  -   ••  'I'll  make  fast  or  tlnn:  as,  to  vein;- 

:i,l ••  t, ,»,,•»/.- the  hatches  ofaslnp 

oijtain  •  i"  get  powemton  of;  to  nukfl  one« 

master  of;  u,  towown  an  ertate.    Jo 

to  i,,,i,i  a  rifle  or  muritet  with 

UK-  mii'./le  Mow  ii,  and  tin.'  lock  well  up  under 

tin-  arm.  tlit  object  being  to  guard  the  wea- 

iioii  from  tilt-  \v-'t. 

Securely  (se-kur'li),  ado.  1.  In  "  Sl  "" 
manner;  in  security;  safely;  without  danger; 
.11  to  dwell  KUXTtlH  in  a  place;  to  pax  a 
river  -,v(j/.~2.  Without  f.-ar  or 

appri-h.-iision;  carelessly;  in  an  unguarded 
state;  in  confidence  of  safety. 

Devise  not  evil  atfainst  tliy  neighbour,  seeing  he 
dwelleth  securely  by  thee.  «ov.  ul.  29. 

Securement  t  (se-kur'ment),  «.     Security ; 

protection.     ,SY/-  7'.  Bruieiw. 
Secureness  (se-kur'nes),  11.    1.  The  feeling 

,.f  si-.-iirity;  ' -onli. it -net  of  safety;  exemption 

from  fear;  hence,  want  of  vigilance  or  cau- 
tion 'A  strange  neglect  and  secure/less. 

Bacon.— i  The  state  of  being  secure;  safe; 

safety;  security. 
Securer  (se-kur'er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

whk-h  secures  or  protects. 
Securifer  (se-ku'ri-fer),  ».     One  of  the 

Securifera. 
Securtfera  <sek-u-rif'er-a),   •.  j*     [L 

tecuri*.  a  hatchet,  and  fero,  to  bear.]     A 

family  of  hymen- 

opterous  insects, 

of  the  section 
Terebrantia, 
comprehending 

those    in    which 

the  females  have 

a  saw-shaped  or 

hatchet  •  shaped 

terebra    or    ap- 
pendage  to   the 

posterior  part  of 

the       abdomen, 

which  not   only 

serves    for    the 

purpose    of    de- 
positing the  eggs 

in  the  stems  aud  securifei 

other    parts    of  the  abdomen,  show 

plants,  but  for  injthesawo.  3.  The  saw  ex 
preparmgaplace  tracted,  showing  the  twc 

for  their  recep-   blades, 
tion. 

Securiform  (se-ku'ri-form),  a.  [L.  femn*, 
an  axe  or  hatchet,  and  forma,  form.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

Securitan  t  (se-ku'ri-tan), «.  One  who  lives 
in  fancied  security. 

The  sensual  secnritan  pleases  himself  in  the  con 
ceits  of  his  own  peace.  Bp-  Hull. 

Security  (se-ku'ri-ti),  n.  [Fr.  simritt,  L.  se 
curitas.  See  SECURE.)  1.  The  state  or  qua 
lity  of  being  secure ;  as,  (a)  freedom  Iron 
care,  anxiety,  or  apprehension ;  confidence 
of  safety;  hence,  carelessness;  heedlessness 
over-confidence;  negligence. 

And  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy.  Shak. 

He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power. 
SfiaK. 

(b)  Freedom  from  danger  or  risk;  safety. 

Some  alleged  that  we  should  have  no  secitn't, 

for  our  trade  while  Spain  was  subject  to  a  prince  of  th 
Bourbon  family.  •*•* 

(c)  Certainty;  assuredness;  confidence. 

His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 

Which  marks  security  to  please.      Sir  Ir".  Salt. 

2.  That  which  secures  or  makes  safe;  protec 
tion;  defence;  guard;  hence,  specifically,  (n 
something  given  or  deposited  to  make  cer 
tain  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  or  obliga 
tion.  the  observance  of  a  provision,  the  pay 
ment  of  a  debt,  or  the  like;  surety;  pledge 
•  To  lend  money  without  security. '  Shak. 

Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  bu 
his  bare  word.  Macatilay. 

(b)  A  person  who  engages  himself  for  the  pe 
formance  of  another's  obligations;  one  wh 
becomes  surety  for  another.— 3.  An  evident 
of  debt  or  of  property,  as  a  bond,  a  certifica! 
of  stock,  or  the  like;  as,  government  tecur 
ties. 

Kxchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckoned  th 
surest  and  most  sacred  of  all  securities.         Swift. 

Sedan,  Sedan-chair  (se-dan',  se-dan'char 
n.  [Prom  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  north  r 
France,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  flrs 
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ised  I  \  covt-ivd  chair  or  vehicle  for  cairy- 
n-  one  person,  borne  on  poles  by  two  men. 
ffeywereintroduced  in  to  this  country  about 


Sedan-chair,  time  of  George 


theend  of  thesixteenth  century,  were  largely 
used  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  first 
Georges,  but  are  now  seldom  if  eret  em 
ployed.  'Close  mewed  in  their  sedans. 

edate '(se-dat').  o.  [L.  udatus,  from  sedo, 
to  culm  or  appease,  to  cause  to  subside, 
cans,  of  sedeo,  to  sit.  See  SIT.]  Composed; 
calm-  quiet;  tranquil;  serene;  unruffled  by 
passion;  undisturbed.  ' Countenance  calm 
and  soul  sedate.'  Dryden.  •  That  calm  and 
sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  con- 
template truth.'  H'fflff*. 
edately  (se-diit'li),  adv.  In  a  sedate 
manner;  calmly;  without  agitation  of  mind. 

edateness  (se-dat'nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sedate;  calmness  of  mind, 
manner,    or   countenance;   freedom    from  | 
agitation ;    a   settled    state ;    composure  ;  | 
serenity;    tranquillity;    as,  sedateness  of 
temper  or  soul;  sedateness  of  countenance.    | 

There  isapartictilarKrfiitoiwi  in  their  conversation 
and  behaviour  that  qualifies  them  for  council. 

stdtiison. 

Sedation  t  (se-da'shon),  n.  The  act  of  calm- 
ing. Felthain. 

ledatlve  (sed'a-tiv),  a.  [Fr.  »<datif,  from  L. 
neiln,  to  calm.  See  SEDATE.]  Tending  to 
calm,  moderate,  or  tranquillize;  specifically, 
in  Med  allaying  irritability  and  irritation; 
diminishing  irritative  activity;  assuaging 

Sedative  (sed'a-tiv),  «.  A  medicine  which 
allays  irritability  and  irritation,  and  irrita- 
tive activity,  and  which  assuages  pain. 

Sede.t  v.i.     To  produce  seed.     Chaucer. 

Se  defendendo  (se  de-fen-den'do).  [L.]  In 
law,  in  defending  himself,  the  plea  of  a 
person  charged  with  slaying  another  that 
he  committed  the  act  in  his  own  defence. 

Sedent(se'dent),  a.   Sitting;  inactive;  quiet. 

Sedentarily  (sed'eu-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In  a 
sedentary  manner. 

Sedentariness  (sed'en-ta-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  sedentary. 

Those  that  live  in  great  towns  ...  are  inclined  to 
paleness,  which  may  be  imputed  to  their  sedentariness 
or  want  of  motion,  for  they  seldom  stir  abroad. 

L.  Addisoit. 

Sedentary  (sed'en-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  sedentui-ins, 
tramiede-ia,  sedeulis,  ppr.  of  sedeo,  to  sit;  Fr. 
sidentaire.}  1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much  or 
to  pass  most  of  the  time  in  a  sitting  posture; 
as  a  sedentary  man.  '  Sedentary,  scholastic 
sophists.'  Warburton.—2.  Requiring  much 
sitting;  as,  ^sedentary  occupation  or  employ- 
ment. —3.  Passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting; 
as  a.iedentan/Yife.—  4.  Inactive;  motionless; 
sluggish.  '  Till  length  of  years  and  seden- 
tary numbness  craze  my  limbs.'  Milton. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  passions,  is 
of  a  remiss,  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its  resolves. 
jtddison. 

Sedentary  (sed'en-ta-ri),  n.  One  of  a  sec- 
tion of  spiders,  which  remain  motionless  till 
their  prey  is  entangled  in  their  web. 

Sederunt  (se-de'runt).  [Third  pers.  pi. 
pert,  indie,  of  sedeo,  to  sit.  Lit.,  they  sat.] 
A  term  employed  chiefly  in  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  courts  to  indicate  that  such 
and  such  members  were  present  and  com- 
posed the  meeting;  thus,  Kederunt  A.  B., 
C.  D.,  E.  F.,  Ac.,  signifies  that  these  indi- 
viduals were  present  and  composed  the 
meeting.  The  same  term  is  also  used  as  a 
noun  to  signify,  specifically,  a  sitting  or 
meeting  of  a  court,  but  has  been  extended 
to  signify  a  more  or  less  formal  meeting  or 
sitting  of  any  association,  society,  company, 
or  body  of  men. 

Tis  a  pity  we  have  not  Burns's  own  account  of  that 
long  sederunt.  Prof  ll'itson. 


An  association  .  .   -  motat  the  liaron  D'Holbarh'^; 
there  li.id  its  blue-light  sedtruMs.  Carlyk. 

—Acts  «/'  .<ci/.-i-i'«'.  ordinances  of  the  Com  I 
of  >rssion.  under  authority  of  the  stat.  ir>io, 
xciii  ,  by  'which  the  court  is  empowered 
to  make  such  regulation!  as  may  be  neces- 
•.•irv  for  the  ordering  ol  processes  and  the 
expediting  of  justice.  The  Acts  of  Sederunt 
are  recorded  in  books  called  Lvuks  uf  Sede- 

Sedge  (sej).  n.     [Softened  form  of  A.  Sax 

S.'C.I.  Si-,  iegg,  LCt  --:':/•'.  a  reed,  sed-e; 
rnnip  Ir.  and  Carl.  ».-i'*'/.  w-  """J,  6i-.li;<- 
The  root  is  perhaps  that  of  L.  seco,  to  cut; 
the  name  would  therefore  signify  origin- 
ally a  plant  with  sword-like  leaves ;  coinp. 
gladioha.]  The  popular  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Can-x,  an  extensive  genus, 
containing  about  1000  species  of  .mass-like 
plants,  mostly  inhabiting  the  northern  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  nat.  order 
Cyperacea;.  They  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  grasses  by  having  the  stem  desti- 
tute of  joints.  The  culms  are  triangular, 
and  the  leaves  rough  upon  the  margins  and 
keel.  They  grow  mostly  in  marshes  ami 
swamps  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  species  are  enumerated  by 
British  botanists. 

Sedge-bird  (sej'berd),  ».  Same  as  Sedye- 
warblcr. 

Sedged  (sejd),  a.  Composed  of  flags  or««a»e 
'  Naiads  of  the  wand'ring  brooks,  with  your 
sedged  crowns.'  Shak. 

Sedge -warbler  (sej'wiir-bl-er),  n.  The 
Salicaria  pliraymitis  of  Selby,  a  species  of 


Sedge-warbler  (Salicari, 


insessorial  bird  of  the  warbler  family,  which 
visits  this  country  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  migrates  in  September.  It  frequents  the 
sedgy  banks  of  rivers. 

Sedgy  (sej'i),  a.  Overgrown  with  sedge. 
'  Gentle  Severn's  se dgy  bank.'  Shak. 

Sedigltated(se-dij'i-tat-ed),  a.  [L.  sedigitus. 
having  six  fingers— sex,  six,  and  iliyitus,  a 
finger.]  Having  six  fingers  on  one  or  on 
both  hands.  Darwin. 

Sedilla(se-dil'i-a),ii.;i!.  [L. serMe.aseat.]  In 
arch  stone  seats  for  the  priests  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  many  churches  and 
cathedrals.  They  are  usually  three  in  num- 
ber, for  the  use  of  the  priest,  the  deacou. 


I 

-  -      -  --{.9^ 


Sedilia,  Bolton  Percy.  Yorkshire. 

and  subdeacou  during  part  of  the  service  of 
high  mass. 

Sediment  (sed'i-ment),  71.  [Fr.  ntduneiit, 
from  L  tedimrntum,  from  sedeo,  to  settle. 
See  SEDATE.]  The  matter  which  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  water  or  any  other  liquid ; 
settlings;  lees;  dregs. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.    South. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  ffill;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuue;       J',  Sc.  Sey. 
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Sedimentary  (ted-i-ment'a-ri),  o.  Con- 
taining sediment;  consisting  of  sediment; 
forim-d  liy  M'tliiiirtit ;  rnissi-stinsj:  of  niatirr 
tllftt  lias  subsided.  —  Sn^nit'ufx.'ij  /vit-A-*, 
rucks  whii-h  have  liL'L'ii  funned  by  materials 
deposited  from  a  state  of  suspension  in 
vv  liter. 

Sedimentation  (srd'i-meii-tiV'slion),  n.  The 
deposition  of  srdiniL'Ht;  the  accumulation  of 
earthy  sediment  tu  form  strata. 

There  must  have  been  a  complete  continuity  of 
life,  and  a  more  or  less  complete  continuity  of  sedi- 
mentation, from  the  Lauremian  period  to  the  present 
day.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Sedition  (se-di'shon),  n.  [L.  seditio,  sedi- 
tiiiiiin,  a  dissension,  discord,  sedition— sedt 
for  se,  apart,  and  iti<>.  itionis,  a  going,  from 
i''>.  itt'nt.  logo— lit.  agoingapart.  The  word 
ha*  nothing  to  do  with  sedeo,  to  sit.]  A 
factious  commotion  in  a  state,  not  amount- 
ing to  an  insurrection;  or  the  stirring  up  of 
such  a  commotion ;  a  rousing  of  discon- 
tent against  government  and  disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity,  as  by  inflammatory 
speeches  or  writings;  acts  or  language  tend- 
ing to  breach  of  the  public  peace;  as,  to  be 
guilty  of  sedition;  to  stirup  a  sedition;  a  do- 
cument full  of  sedition.  Sedition,  which  is 
not  strictly  a  legal  term,  comprises  such 
offences  against  the  state  as  do  not  amount 
to  treason.  It  is  of  the  like  tendency  with 
treason,  but  without  the  overt  acts  which 
are  essential  to  the  latter.  Thus  there  are 
seditious  assemblies,  seditious  libels,  &c., 
as  well  as  direct  and  indirect  threats  and 
acts  amounting  to  sedition;  all  of  which  are 
punishable  as  misdemeanours  by  flue  and 
imprisonment. 

And  he  released  unto  them  him  that  for  sedition 
and  murder  was  cast  into  prison.  Luke  xxiii.  25. 

—Inaurrection,  Sedition,  Rebellion,  &c.  See 
INSURRECTION. 

Seditionary  (se-di'shon-a-ri),  n.  An  inciter 
or  promoter  of  sedition.  Bp.  Hall. 

Seditious  (se-di'shus),  a.  [Fr.  S'-ditieux,  L. 
seditiosus.]  1.  Pertaining  to  sedition;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  sedition ;  tending 
to  excite  sedition;  as,  seditions  behaviour; 
seditious  strife;  sedition*  words  or  writings. 
2.  Exciting  or  aiding  in  sedition ;  guilty  of 
sedition;  as,  seditious  persons. 

Seditiously  (se-di'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  sedi- 
tious manner;  with  tumultuous  opposition 
to  law ;  in  a  manner  to  violate  the  public 
peace.  '  Such  sectaries  as  ...  do  thus  sedi- 
ti<n'*ly  endeavour  to  disturb  the  land.'  Bp. 
Bancroft. 

Seditiousness(se-di'shus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  seditious;  the  disposition 
to  excite  popular  commotion  in  opposition 
to  law;  or  the  act  of  exciting  such  commo- 
tion; factious  turbulence. 

Sedrat  (sed'rat),  n.  In  Mohammedan  myth. 
the  lotus-tree  which  stands  on  the  right  side 
of  the  invisible  throne  of  Allah.  Each  seed 
of  its  fruit  contains  a  houri,  and  two  rivers 
issue  from  its  roots.  Innumerable  birds 
carol  in  its  brandies,  which  exceed  in  width 
the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
numberless  angels  rest  in  their  shade. 

Seduce  (se-dus'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  seduced; 
ppr.  sedticina.  [L.  seduco— se,  apart,  and 
duc»,  to  lead.]  1.  To  draw  aside  or  entice 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty  in  any 
manner,  as  by  promises,  bribes,  or  other- 
wise; to  tempt  and  lead  to  iniquity;  to  lead 
astray;  to  corrupt. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.        Shak. 
In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart   from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,      t  Tim.  iv,  i. 

Specifically— 2.  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of 
chastity. 

Seducement  (se-dus'ment),  n.    1.  The  act 
of  seducing;  seduction. —2.  The  means  em- 
ployed to  seduce;  the  arts  of  flattery,  false- 
hood, and  deception. 
Her  hero's  dangers  touched  the  pitying  power. 
The  nymph's  seduaments,  and  the  magic  bower. 
Pope. 

Seducer  (se-dus'er),  n.  I.  One  that  seduces; 
one  that  by  temptation  or  arts  entices  an- 
other to  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  duty;  pre-eminently,  one  that  by  flat- 
tery, promises,  or  falsehood,  persuades  a 
female  to  surrender  her  chastity. 

Grant  it  me,  O  king ;  otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes, 
And  a  poor  maid  is  undone.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  leads  astray;  that  which  en- 
tices to  evil. 

He  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove, 
Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducer,  love.       Dryden. 

Seducible  (se-dus'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
seduced  or  drawn  aside  from  the  path  of 
rectitude;  corruptible.  'The  power  which 


our  affections  have  over  our  reducible  under- 
standings.' (jlanriUe. 

Seducingly  (se-dus'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  se- 
ducing manner. 

Seducive  (se-dus'iv),  a.  Seductive.  Ld. 
Liftton.  (Rare.] 

Seduction  (se-duk'shon),  n.  [L.  seductio, 
seduction**,  See  SEDUCE.]  1.  The  act  of  se- 
ducing, or  of  enticing  from  the  path  of  duty; 
enticement  to  evil;  as,  the  seduction*  of 
wealth. — 2.  The  act  or  crime  of  persuading 
a  female,  by  flattery  or  deception,  to  sur- 
render her  chastity. 

A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises  all 
praise  but  that  which  flows  from  the  approbation  of 
her  own  heart,  is,  morally  speaking,  out  of  reach  of 
seduction.  Richardson. 

Seductive  (se-duk'tiv),  a.  Tending  tu  Deduce 
or  lead  astray;  apt  to  mislead  l>\  llutu-rin.u' 
appearances.  'Soft  seductive  arts.'  Lang- 
horne. 

Seductively  (se-duk'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  seduc- 
tive manner. 

Seductress  (se-duk'tres),  n.  A  female  se- 
ducer; a  female  who  leads  astray. 

Sedulity  (se-du'li-ti),  n.  [L.  aedulitas.  See 
SEDULOUS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sedulous ;  diligent  and  assiduous  applica- 
tion ;  constant  attention;  unremitting  in- 
dustry. 

I-et  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of 
will  to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's  inquiries  into  it. 
South. 

Sedulous  (sed'u-lus),  a.  [L.  sedulus,  from 
the  I'oot  of  sedeo,  to  sit;  as  assiduous,  from 
aasideo.]  Lit.  sitting  close  to  an  employ- 
ment; hence,  assiduous;  diligent  in  appli- 
cation or  pursuit;  constant,  steady,  and 
persevering  in  business,  or  in  endeavours  to 
effect  an  object;  steadily  industrious.  '  The 
sedulous  bee.'  Prior. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer  without 
the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  a  .iwf»/0n.r  application 
of  the  proper  means  that  may  lead  us  to  such  an  end? 
Sir  R,  L' Estrange. 

Sedulously  (sed'u-lus-Ii),  adv.  In  a  sedu- 
lous manner;  assiduously;  industriously; 
diligently;  with  constant  or  continued  ap- 
plication. '  Sedulously  think  to  meliorate 
thy  stock.'  J.  Philipft. 

Sedulousness  (sed'u-lus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sedulous;  assiduity;  as- 
siduousness; steady  diligence;  continued 
industry  or  effort. 

By  their  seduloiesness  and  their  erudition  they  dis- 
covered difficulties.  Boyle. 

Sedum  (se'dum),  n.  [From  L.  sedeo,  to  sit. 
The  plants  are  found  growing  upon  stones, 
rocks,  walls,  and  roofs  of  houses.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Crassulacese.  It  com- 
prises about  120  species  of  succulent  herbs, 
erect  or  prostrate,  with  opposite,  alternate, 
or  whorled  leaves,  and  usually  cymose 
white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers.  They  are 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  are  often  found  in 
dry,  barren,  rocky,  or  arid  situations,  where 
nothing  else  will  grow.  Many  of  them  are 
British,  and  a  number  of  the  foreign  species 
are  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  British 
species  are  known  by  the  common  name  of 
stonecrop.  The  leaves  of  S.  Telephiumwere 
sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  the  roots 
were  formerly  in  request  as  a  remedy  in 
haemorrhoids  and  other  diseases.  S.  acre 
(acrid  stouecrop  or  wall -pepper)  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  a  remedy  in  scorbutic 
diseases.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  pro- 
duces vesication,  and  when  taken  internally 
it  causes  vomiting.  S.  album,  or  white 
stonecrop,  was  also  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  eaten  cooked,  or  as  a  salad. 

See  (se),n.  [Formerly  also  se,  sea,  from 
O.Fr.  se,  sedt  from  L.  sedes,  a  seat.]  1.  The 
seat  of  episcopal  power;  the  diocese  or  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  or  archbishop ;  as,  the 
see  of  Durham ;  an  archi episcopal  see.  —2. The 
authority  of  the  pope;  the  papal  court;  as, 
to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Home.—  3.  t  A  seat  of 
power  generally;  a  throne. 

Jove  laugh'd  on  Venus  from  his  soverayne  see. 
Sfeitser. 

See  (se),  v.t.  pret.  saw;  pp.  seen.  [A.  Sax. 
se6n,  contr.  for  seahan,  to  see ;  pret.  acah, 
I  saw,  xdwon,  we  saw,  pp.  gesewen;  cog. 
Icel.  sjd,  to  see,  se,  I  see;  Dan.  see,  D.  zien, 
Goth,  saihwan,  G.  sehen—to  see.  The  root 
evidently  had  a  final  guttural,  and  some 
connect  see  with  L.  sequor,  to  follow,  or 
with  seco,  secare,  to  cut.]  1.  To  perceive  by 
the  eye;  to  have  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  apparent  qualities  of  objects  by  the 
organs  of  sight;  to  behold. 

I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight 

&.  ill.  3. 


2.  To  perceive  mentally ;  to  form  a  com-.'p- 
tion  or  idea  of;  to  observe;  to  distinguish; 
to  understand;  to  comprehend. 

All  will  come  to  nought. 

When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought. 
SaaJt, 

3.  To  regard  or  look  to ;  to  take  care  of;  to 
give  attention  to ;  to  attend,  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  some  order  or  to  the  performance 
of  something.     '  See  the  lists  and  all  things 
fit,'    Shak. 

Lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

Sftmt. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.        Gen.  xlv.  24. 
C.ive  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  sff  that  they 
fully  comprehend  it  before  you  go  any  further. 

Locke. 

4.  To  wait  upon;  to  attend;  to  escort;  as,  to 
see  a  lady  home.— 5.  To  have  intercourse  or 
communication  with;  to  meet  or  associate 
with. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  ...  to  an  im- 
provement in  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  seeing  men 
and  conversing  with  people  of  different  tempers  and 
customs.  Locke. 

6.  To  call  on;  to  visit;  to  have  an  interview 
with;  as,  to  go  to  see  a  friend. 

Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
See  Brutus  at  his  house.  Shak. 

7.  To  feel;  to  suffer;  to  experience;  to  know 
by  personal  experience. 

If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death. 

Jn.  viii.  51. 

When  remedies  are  past  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst.  Shak. 

Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou 
hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  in  which  we  have  seen 
evil.  Ps.  xc.  15. 

Seen  was  formerly  used  as  an  adjective  in 
the  sense  of  skilful,  familiar  by  frequent 
use  or  practice,  versed,  accomplished.  *  A 
schoolmaster  well  seen  in  music.'  Shak. 
'A  gentleman  .  .  .  extraordinarily  seen  in 
divers  strange  mysteries.'  Beau,  *fc  Fl. 
'  Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen. '  Dry- 
den. 

Sir  James  Melvil  was  too  well  seen  in  courts  to  have 
used  this  language.  Bp.  Hurd. 

—To  see  out,  to  see  or  hear  to  the  end ;  to 
stay  or  endure  longer  than. 

I  had  a  mind  to  see  hiiu  cm,  and  therefore  did  not 
care  to  contradict  him.  Addison. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could  see  the  Dundee 
people  out  any  day,  and  walk  home  afterwards  with- 
out staggering.  Dickens. 

— God  you  see  or  God  him  see,  may  God  keep 
you  or  him  in  his  sight.— See,  Perceive,  Ob- 
serve. Simply  to  see  is  often  an  involuntary, 
and  always  a  mechanical  act ;  to  perceive 
implies  generally  or  always  the  intelligence 
of  a  prepared  mind.  Observe  implies  to  look 
at  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  facts  connected 
with  the  object  or  its  properties. 
See  (se),  v.i.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  proper  organs,  or  the  power 
of  sight ;  as,  some  animals  are  able  to  sec 
best  in  the  night. 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee.    Sliat. 

2.To  have  intellectual  sight  or  apprehension ; 
to  perceive  mentally;  to  penetrate;  to  dis- 
cern; to  understand:  often  with  through  or 
into;  as,  to  see  through  the  plans  or  policy  of 
another;  to  see  into  artful  schemes  and  pre- 
tensions. 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already.  Shak. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  .  .  see  through  all 
our  fine  pretensions.  Tiilotson. 

3.  To  examine  or  inquire;  to  distinguish; 
to  consider. 

See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  not  make  thee  wrong  tliis  virtuous  gentlewoman 
to  close  with  us.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  attentive;  to  pay  attention;  to  take 
heed;  to  take  care.    'Be  silent,  let's  me  fur- 
ther.'   Shak. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  see'st  thou  ;  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself  but  to  thy  lewd-tongucd  wife. 
Shak. 

—To  Bee  to,  (a)  to  look  at ;  to  behold.  '  An 
altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to.' 
Josh  xxii.  10.  [Obsolete  in  this  eense.] 
(6)  To  be  attentive  to;  to  look  after;  to 
take  care  of.  '  She  herself  had  seen  to  that.' 
Tennyson. 

I  will  go  and  purse  (he  ducats  straight, 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave.  MM 

— To  see  about  a  thing,  to  pay  some  attention 
to  it;  to  consider  it.—  See  to  it,  look  well  to 
it;  attend;  consider;  take  care.—  Letrtie  see, 
let  us  see,  are  used  to  express  consideration, 
or  to  introduce  the  particular  consideration 
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Seelt  (sel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sa>l,  a  good  time 
or  opportunity,  luck,  prosperity.)  Time; 
opportunity;  season;  used  frequently  as  the 
second  element  in  a  compound;  as,  hay-si'f/, 
hay-time;  barlev-*«f,  wheat-si'f/,  Arc.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Seelllyt  (sel'i-li).  adv.     In  a  silly  manner. 

Seely  t  (sel'il  a.  [A.  Sax.  snti<j.  lucky,  pro- 
sperous. See  SEEL,  time,  SILLY.]  1.  Lucky; 
fortunate;  happy.  '  To  get  some  seely  home 
I  had  desire.'  'Fairfax.  —  2.  Silly;  foolish; 
simple;  artless.  Spenser . 

Seem  (sem),  rr.i.  [A.  Sax.  seman.  gestman,  to 
compose,  to  conciliate,  to  adjust,  to  judge, 
to  seem,  to  appear,  from  root  of  same  (which 
see).  ]  1.  To  appear ;  to  look  like ;  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  being;  to  be  only  in 
appearance  and  not  really.  •  That  we  were 
all  as  some  would  seem  to  be. '  Shak.  'So 
shall  the  day  seem  night'  Shak. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st.  Shak. 

All  seem'd  well  pleas'd ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not 
all.  Mtttoii. 

2.  To  appear;  to  be  seen;  to  show  one's  self 
or  itself;  hence,  to  assume  an  air;  to  pre- 
tend.    '  My  lord,  that  so  confidently  seemi 
to  undertake  this  business. '    Shak. 

There  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy  to  hear  it. 
S/iat. 

3.  To  appear  to  one's  opinion  or  judgment; 
to  be  thought :  generally  with  a  following 
clause  as  nominative. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  reason  why  we  have 
so  few  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  because  there 
are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  requisite  for 
translation.  Dryden. 

[Hence,  'it  seems  to  me'  =  I  think,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe.]  — 4.  To  appear  to  one's 
self;  to  imagine;  to  feel  as  if ;  as,  I  still  seem 
to  hear  his  voke ;  he  still  seemed  to  feel 
the  motion  of  the  vessel- /« seems,  it  would 
appear ;  it  appears :  used  parenthetically, 
(a)  nearly  equivalent  to,  as  the  story  goes; 
as  is  said;  as  we  are  told. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his  mistress 
upon  a  great  lake.  Addisott. 

(f>)  Used  sarcastically  or  ironically  to  con- 
demn the  thing  mentioned,  like  forsooth; 
as,  this,  it  seems,  is  to  be  my  task.  For- 
merly seem  was  often  used  impersonally  in 
such  phrases  as  me  seems,  him  seemed,  'the 
people  seemed'  (it  seemed  to  the  people. 
Chaucer);  hence,  meseems  as  a  single  word. 
Seemer  (sem'er),  n.  One  who  seems;  one 
who  makes  a  show  of  something;  one  who 
carries  an  appearance  or  semblance. 

Hence  we  shall  see. 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 
ShaJk. 

Seeming  (sem'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Appear- 
ing; having  the  appearance  or  semblance, 
whether  real  or  not.  'Showed  him  a  seem- 
ing warrant  for  it.'  Shak.  'The  father 
of  this  seeming  lady.'  Shak. — 2.  Specious 
or  plausible  in  appearance ;  as,  seeming 
friendship.  '  That  little  seeming  substance. ' 
Shak. 

Seeming  (sem'ing),  n.  1.  Appearance;  show; 
semblance,  especially  a  false  appearance. 
'  She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a 
seeming.'  Shak. 

He  is  a  thing  made  up  otseemings.      y.  Baillie. 

2.  Fair  appearance. 

These  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.    Skat. 

3.  t  Opinion ;  jud_gment ;   estimate ;  appre- 
hension.   '  Nothing  more  clear  unto  their 
teeming.'    Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  iinpregn'd 

With  reason  to  her  seeming.  Milton. 

Seemingt  (sem'ing),  ads.  In  a  becoming  or 
seemly  manner;  seemly. 

Bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey.    SftaA 

Seemingly  (sem'ing-li),  ado.  In  a  seeming 
manner;  apparently;  ostensibly;  in  appear- 
ance; in  show;  in  semblance. 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with. 

Addison. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  dis- 
proportioned  causes.  Atteronry. 

Seemingness  (sem'ing-nes),  n.  Fair  appear 
ance;  plausibility;  semblance.  Sir  K 
Digby. 

Seemless  t  (semles),  a.  Unseemly;  unfit 
indecorous.  Chapman. 

Seemlihead,*  Seemllhedt  (sem'li-hed),  n 
Seemliness;  comely  or  decent  appearance. 

Seemlilyt  (semli-li),  ado.  Decently;  come 
lily. 

Seemltness  (semli-nes),  n.  The  state  o 
quality  of  being  seemly;  comeliness ;  grace 
fitness;  propriety;  decency;  decorum.  Cam- 
den. 


eemly  (sem'li),  o.     [Icel.  sauniligr,  seemr,  [ 
Becoming,  fit,  seemly.     See  SEEM.]   Becom-  ' 
ing;  fit;  suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  pur- 
pose, or  character;  suitable;  decent;  pro- 
per.    'Not  rustic  as  before,  but  seemlier 
clad.'    Milton. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were 
ifer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men  than  the  hot 
jrsuit  of  these  controversies.  Hooker. 

eemly  (sem'li),  adv.  In  a  decent  or  suit- 
able manner. 

There,  seemly  ranged  in  peaceful  order  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disused  to  blood.      Pope. 

eemlyhed.t  Seemlyhpodt  (sem'li-hed, 
sem'li-hud),  n.  Same  as  Seemlihead.  Spen- 
ser. 

een  (sen),  pp.  of  *r?. 

eep  (sep),  t'.i.  To  flow  through  pores;  to 
ooze  gently;  to  sipe.  [Scotch  and  United 
States.] 

>eepy  (sep'i),  a.  Oozing;  full  of  moisture; 
specifically,  applied  to  land  not  properly 
drained.  [Scotch  and  United  States.] 
Seer  (se'er  or  ser),  ».  1.  One  who  sees.  '  A 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.' 
Addison.—  2.  A  prophet;  a  person  who  fore- 
sees future  events.  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  'Thou 
death-telling  seer.'  Campbell. 

She  calfd  him  lord  and  liege, 
Her  srer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 

Tennyson. 

leer  (ser),  71.  A  weight  which  varies  all 
over  India;  in  Bengal  there  are  forty  seers 
to  a  maund,  which  is  about  74  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

Seerhand  (seYhand),  n.  A  kind  of  East  In- 
dian muslin,  which,  from  its  retaining  its 
clearness  after  washing,  is  particularly 
adapted  for  dresses. 

Seership  (se'er-ship  or  seVship),  «.  The 
office  or  quality  of  a  seer. 
Seer-sucker  (ser'suk-er),  n.  A  blue  and 
white  striped  linen,  imported  from  India. 
Seer- wood  (ser'wud), ».  Dry  wood. 
See-saw  (se'sa),  n.  [A  reduplicated  form  of 
saw,  the  motion  resembling  the  act  of  saw- 
ing.] 1.  A  child's  game,  in  which  one  sits  on 
each  end  of  a  board  or  long  piece  of  timber 
balanced  on  some  support,  and  thus  the  two 
move  alternately  up  and  down. — 2.  A  board 
adjusted  for  this  purpose. — 3.  Motion  or  ac- 
tion resembling  that  in  see-saw;  a  vibratory 
or  reciprocating  motion.  'A  see-saw  between 
the  hypothesis  and  fact.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
4.  In  whist,  the  playing  of  two  partners, 
so  that  each  alternately  assists  the  other  to 
win  the  trick;  a  double  ruff. 
See-saw  (se'sa).  a.  Moving  up  and  down 
or  to  and  fro ;  undulating  with  reciprocal 
motion.  '  His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that 
and  this.'  Pope. 

See-saw  (se'sa),  ».»'.  To  move  as  in  the  game 
see-saw ;  to  move  backward  and  forward, 
or  upward  and  downward. 

So  they  went  seesawing  up  and  down  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

See-saw(se'sa).  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  in  a 
see-saw  manner. 

'Tis  a  poor  idiot  boy. 

Who  sits  in  the  sun  and  twirls  a  bough  about. 
And,  staring  at  his  bough  from  morn  to  sunset, 
See-saU'S  his  voice  in  inarticulate  noises. 

Coleridge. 
He  ponders,  he  see-saws  himself  to  and  fro. 

Lord  Lytton. 

Seethe  (SCTH),  v.t.  pret.  seethed,  (sod,  ob- 
solete) ;  pp.  seethed,  sodden  (sod,  obsolete); 
ppr.  seething.  [A.  Sax.  seothan,  swthan,  to 
seethe;  Icel.  sjtftha,  G.  sieden,  to  boil.]  1.  To 
boil;  to  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot 
liquor;  as,  to  seethe  flesh.  '  Sodden  water.' 
Skak. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk. 
Ex.  xxiii.  19. 

2.  To  soak;  to  steep  and  soften  in  liquor. 
'  Cheeks  mottled  and  sodden.'  W.  Collins. 

There  was  a  man — sleeping — still  alive ;  though 
seethed  in  drink,  and  looking  like  death. 

D.  Jerrold. 

Seethe  (SBTH),  r  i.  pret.  teethed;  ppr.  seeth- 
ing. To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  to  boil, 
to  be  hot. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Shak. 

Thus  over  all  that  shore. 
Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell.  Tennyson. 

Seether  (seTH'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
seethes;  a  boiler;  a  pot  for  boiling  things. 

She  sets  the  kettle  on ; 
Like  burnished  gold  the  little  seether  shone. 
Dryden. 

Sefatian  (se-fa'shi-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans  who  hold  peculiar  views 
with  regard  to  the  essential  attributes  of 
God.  They  are  opposed  to  the  Motazilites. 


Seg  (seg),  n.     Sedge;  also,  the  yellow  flower- 
de-luce  (Iris  Pseudaconis).     [Provincial.] 
Seg,  Segg  (seg),  71.    A  castrated  bull;  a  bull 
castrated  when  full  grown ;   a  bull-segg. 
[Scotch.] 

Segart  (se-garO.    See  CIGAR. 
Sege.t  n.     A  siege.     Chaucer, 
Seggar (seg'gar),  n.  [Prov.  E.  gayga  rd,  sagga  r, 
contr.  for  safeguard.    Comp.  seggard,  a  rid- 
ing surtout.)    The  case  of  fire-clay  in  which 
fine  stoneware  is  inclosed  while  being  baked 
in  the  kiln.     Written  also  Sagger. 
Seghol  (se-gol'),  n.     A  Hebrew  vowel-point, 
or  short   vowel,  thus    '•' — indicating  the 
sound  of  the  English  e  in  men, 
Jegholate  (se-gol'at),  a.    Marked  with  a 
seghol. 

Segment  (seg'ment),  n.  [L.  segmentum, 
from  seco,  to  cut.)  1.  A  part  cut  off  or 
marked  as  separate  from  others;  one  of  the 
parts  into  which  a  body  naturally  divides 
itself;  a  section;  as,  the  segments  of  a  calyx; 
the  segments  of  an  orange;  the  segments 
or  transverse  rings  of  which  the  body  of 
an  articulate  animal  or  annelid  is  com- 
posed.— 2.  In  geom,  a  part  cut  off  from  any 
figure  by  a  line  or  plane.  A  segment  of 
a  circle  is  a  part  cf 
the  area  contained  by 
an  arc  and  its  chord, 
as  ACB.  The  chord  is 
sometimes  called  the 
base  of  the  segment. 
An  angle  in  a  segment 
is  the  angle  contained 
by  two  straight  lines 
drawn  from  any  point 
in  its  arc,  and  termin- 
ating in  the  extremities  of  its  chord 
or  base.  — Similar  segments  of  circles  are 
those  which  contain  equal  angles,  or  whose 
arcs  contain  the  same  number  of  degrees. — 
Segment  of  a  sphere,  any  part  of  it  cut 
off  by  a  plane,  not  passing  through  the 
centre. 

Segment  (seg-menf).  v.i.  To  divide  or  be- 
come divided  or  split  up  into  segments; 
specifically,  in  physial.  applied  to  a  mode  of 
reproduction  by  semi-fission  or  budding. 
See  extract. 

Before  this  occurs,  however,  if  it  does  not  divide, 
the  vegetal  unit  segments  or  buds,  the  bud  grows 
into  a  unit  similar  to  its  parent,  and  this  in  its  turn 
also  segments  or  buds.  Sastian. 

Segmental  (seg-ment'al),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  like  a  segment.  —Segmental 
organs,  certain  organs  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  body  in  Annelides,  and  connected 
with  excretion. 

Segmentation  (seg-men-ta'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  cutting  into  segments;  a  division  into 
segments ;  the  state  of  being  divided  into 
segments. 

Segment-gear  (seg'ment-ger),  n.  In  mech. 
a  curved  cogged  surface  occupying  but  an 
arc  of  a  circle. 

Segment -saw  (seg'ment-sa),  n.  1.  A  saw 
which  cuts  stuff  into  segmental  shapes.— 
2.  A  veneer  saw  whose  active  perimeter  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  segments  attached  to  a 
disc.— 3.  In  surg.  a  nearly  circular  plate  of 
steel  serrated  on  the  edge,  and  fastened  to 
a  handle ;  used  in  operations  on  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  &c. 

Segment-shell  (seg'ment-shel),  n.  In  ar- 
tiUenj,  an  elongated  shell  consisting  of  a 
body  of  iron  coated  with  lead  and  built  up 
internally  with  segment-shaped  pieces  of 
iron,  which,  offering  the  resistance  of  an 
arch  against  pressure  from  without,  are 
easily  separated  by  the  very  slight  bursting 
charge  within,  thereby  retaining  most  of 
their  original  direction  and  velocity  after 
explosion. 

Segment-wheel  (seg'ment-whel),  n.  A 
wheel  a  part  of  whose  periphery  only  is 

SegTiitude,t  Segnltvt  (seg-ni-tud,  seg-ni-ti), 
nT  (From  L.  segnis,  sluggish.]  Sluggishness; 
dulness;  inactivity. 

Segno  (sen'yo),  n.  [It,  sign.]  In  music,  a 
sign  or  mark  used  in  notation  in  connection 
with  repetition,  abbreviated  :<§.— Al  segno, 
to  the  sign,  is  a  direction  to  return  to  the 
sign.— Dal  segno,  from  the  sign,  is  a  direc- 
tion to  repeat  from  the  sign. 

Segreant  (se'gre-ant),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
applied  to  a  griffin  when  standing  upon  its 
hind-legs,  with  the  wings  elevated  and  en- 
dorsed. 

Segregate  ( se'gre.gat ),  ».t  pret.  *  pp.  se- 
gregated; ppr.  segregating.  [L.  segrego.te- 
gregatum—se,  apart,  and  grego,  to  gather 
into  a  flock  or  herd,  from  grex,  gregis,  a 
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SEGREGATE 

flock  or  herd.]  To  separate  from  others;  to 
set  apart. 

They  are  stprtgated.  Christians  from  ' 
under  odious  clL-si^'n.v  Is.  Taylor. 

Segregate  Oo'gre-nit).  r.i.  To  separate  or 
KO  apart;  *iK-cint  ally,  in  crystal  to  separate 
from  a  mass  and  collect  about  centres  or 
lines  nf  fnK'ture. 

Segregate  isi-'srC'-statX  a.  Separate:  select. 
'A  kind  of  segregate  or  cabinet  senate.' 
Wotton.—  Segregate  poltjgaiity  (Pol>/ 
segregata.  Linn.),  in  bot.  a  mode  of  inllor- 
escence,  when  several  florets  comprehended 
within  an  anthodium.  or  a  common  calyx. 
are  furnished  also  with  proper  perianths,  as 
in  the  dandelion. 

Segregation  (se-gre-ga'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  sejirt-^atinjr.  or  the  state  of  being 
segregated;  separation  from  others;  a  part- 
ing; a  dispersion.  'A  segregation  of  the 
Turkish  fleet'  Shak.—  2.  In  crystal,  sepa- 
ration from  a  mass  and  gathering  about 
centres  through  cohesive  attraction  or  the 
crystallizing  process.  Dana. 

Segue  (seg'wa).  [It.,  it  follows;  L.  sequor, 
to  follow.]  In  miiiic,  a  word  which,  preflied 
to  a  part,  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  to 
follow  the  last  note  of  the  preceding  move- 
ment. 

Seguidilla  (seg-i-del'ya),  n.  A  Spanish  fonn 
of  versification;  a  merry  Spanish  tune. 

The  common  people  still  sung  their  lively  sfgiti- 
(fitiar.  Presfott. 

Seld(sed),  n.  [Ar,  prince.]  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Mohammed  through  his  daugh- 
ter Fatima  and  his  nephew  All. 

Seidlitz-powder  (sid'Iits-pou-der),  n.  A 
powder  intended  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  seidlitz- water ;  composed  of  tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle-salt)  with  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  tartaric 
acid  in  another  paper,  to  be  dissolved  sepa- 
rately in  water,  then  mixed,  and  taken 
while  effervescing. 

Seldlitz-water  (sid'lits-wa-ter),  n.  The 
mineral  water  of  Seidlite,  a  village  of  Bohe- 
mia. Sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  carbonic  acid  are  its  active  in- 
gredients. 

Seie,t  Sey.t  pret.  &  pp.  of  see.  Saw;  seen. 
Cha  iicer. 

Seigneurial  (sen-y6'ri-al),  o.  [See  SBIONIOR.  ] 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor;  mano- 
rial Sir  W.  Temple.— 2.  Vested  with  large 
powers;  independent 

Seignior  (sen'yer),  n,  [Tr.  seigneur.  It.  ri- 
ynorc,  Sp.  senor,  Pg.  senhor;  from  L.  senior. 
elder,  senex,  old.]  1.  In  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, a  title  of  honour.  See  SIQNIOR.— 
Grand  Seignior,  a  title  sometimes  given  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.— 2.  la  feudal  law,  the 
lord  of  a  fee  or  manor. — Seignior  in  gross,  a 
lord  without  a  manor,  simply  enjoying  su- 
periority and  services. 

Seigniorage,  Selgnorage  (sen'yer-aj),  n. 

1.  Something  claimed  by  the  sovereign  or 
by  a  superior  as  a  prerogative;  specifically, 
an  ancient  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  whereby  it  claimed  a  percentage 
upon  bullion  brought  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined  or  to  be  exchanged  for  coin ;  the 
profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a  rate 
above  their  intrinsic  value. 

If  government,  however,  throws  the  expense  of 
coinage,  as  is  reasonable,  upon  the  holders,  by  mak- 
ing a  charge  to  cover  the  expense  (which  is  done  by 
giving  back  rather  less  in  coin  than  is  received  in 
bullion,  and  is  called  'levying  a  seigniorage'),  the 
coin  will  rise  to  the  extent  of  the  seigniorage  above 
the  value  of  the  bullion.  J.  j».  Mill. 

2.  A  royalty;  a  share  of  profit;  especially, 
the  money  received  by  an  author  from  his 
publisher  for  copyright  of  his  works. 

Seigniorial  (sen-yo'ri-al).    The  same  as  &i- 

gneurial. 
Seigniorize  (sen'yer-Iz),  v.t  To  lord  it  over. 

Fairfax.    [Rare.] 
Seigniory,  Seignory  (sen'yer-i),  n.    [Fr. 

scigneurie.     See  SEIGNIOR.)     A  lordship; 

power  or  authority  as  sovereign  lord.    See 

SIGHIORV. 

O*Neal  never  had  any  Seignory  over  that  country, 
but  what  he  got  by  encroachment  upon  the  English. 

Sell  (sel),  r.t  [Sw.  sila,  to  straino'^To 
strain  through  a  cloth  or  sieve.  [Scotch.] 

Sein,t  pp.  otsee.    Seea    Chaucer. 

Sein,  Seine  (sen),  n.  [Fr.  seine,  from  L. 
sagena,  Gr.  sageni,  a  seine.  ]  A  large  net  for 
catching  fish.  Also  written  Sean. 

The  seine  is  a  net  of  about  forty  fathoms  in  length 
»ilh  which  they  encompass  a  part  of  the  sea,  Snd 
draw  the  same  on  land  by  two  ropes  fastened  at  his 
ends,  together  with  such  6sh  as  lighteth  within  his 
precinct.  Careo 


•2-2 
Seinde,t  j»p  .of  *v/i^i*  (ninge).  Singed.  Chau- 

I       CtT. 

Seine-boat  (sen'boO,  n.     A  fishing-boat,  of 
about  15  tons  burden,  used  in  the  fisheries 
on  the  wtM  cr.M-t  of  England  to  carry  the 
•ine  nr  c;t.-tinL_'-net. 

Seine-fisher  (sen 'lish-er),  n.     A  seiner. 

Seiner  (sen'er),  ».  A  fisher  with  a  seine  or 
net.  Careic. 

Seint,t  n.     A  cincture;  a  girdle.    Ch'titcer. 

Seintuarie.t  n.     Sanctuary.     Chaucer. 

S3ip  (,st-p),  v.i.  [See  SIPE.]  To  ooze;  to 
leak.  [Scotch.] 

Seir-nsh  (seVtish),  ».  A  fish  of  the  genus 
C'ybium  (0.  iiuttatum),  family  s.-omberidre. 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  salmon 
in  size  and  form  as  well  as  in  the  flavour  of 
its  flesh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fishes  of  the  East  Indian  seas. 

Seise  (sez),  v.t.     In  laic,  see  SKIZE. 

Seisin  (se'zin),  n.    See  SEIZIN. 

Seismic,  Seismal  (sis'mik.  sis'mal),  a.  [Gr. 
seismos,  an  earthquake,  from  new,  to  shake.  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  earthquake.  —  The 
seismic  area,  the  tract  on  the  earth's  surface 
within  which  an  earthquake  is  felt. — Seis- 
mic vertical,  the  point  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face vertically  over  the  centre  of  effort  or 
focal  point,  whence  the  earthquake's  im- 
pulse proceeds,  or  the  vertical  line  connect- 
ing these  two  points.  Goodrich. 

Seismograph  (sls'mo-graf ),  n.  [Gr.  seismos, 
an  earthquake,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An 
electro- magnetic  instrument  for  registering 
the  shocks  and  concussions  of  earthquakes. 
See  also  SEISMOMETER. 

Seismographic  (sis-mo-graf'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  seismography;  indicated  by  a  seismo- 
graph. 

Maps  or  charts  constructed  so  as  to  indicate  the 
centres  of  convulsion,  lines  of  direction,  areas  of  dis- 
turbance, and  the  like,  are  termed  seismasraphic. 

Seismography  (sis-mog'ra-fi),  n.  A  descrip- 
tion or  account  of  earthquakes. 

Seismologist,  Seismologue  (sls-mol'o-jist, 
sis'mo-log),  n.  A  student  of,  or  one  versed 

in,  seismology. 

The  labour  of  future  seismologttts  will  be  in  a 
great  decree  thrown  away,  unless  the  cultivators  of 
science  in  all  countries  .  .  .  shall  unite  in  agreeing 
to  some  one  uniform  system  of  seismic  observation. 
R.  Mallet. 

Seismology  (  sis-mol'o-ji  \  n.  [Gr.  seismos, 
an  earthquake,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  of  earthquakes;  that  department  of 
science  which  treats  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes. 

Seismometer  (sis-mom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  seis- 
mos, a  shaking,  an  earthquake,  and  tnetron, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  direction  and  force  of  earthquakes  and 
similar  concussions.  There  are  various  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose,  the  most  perfect 
of  which  is  perhaps  the  form  used  in  the 
observatory  on  Mi  unit  Vesuvius.  It  consists 
of  a  delicate  electric  apparatus,  which  is 
set  to  work  by  the  agitation  or  change  of 
level  of  a  mercurial  column,  which  records 
the  time  of  the  first  shock,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  shocks,  and  the  duration  of  each; 
their  nature,  whether  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal, the  maximum  intensity;  and  in  the  case 
of  horizontal  shocks  the  direction  is  also 
given. 

Seismoscope  (sis'mo-skop),  n.  [Gr.  seisinos, 
an  earthquake,  and  skopeo,  to  see.]  A  seis- 
mometer (which  see). 

Seisura  (se-zhu'ra),  n.  [Gr.  seio,  to  shake, 
oura,  tail.]  A  genus  of  Australian  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscicapidae  or  fly- 


Stisura  inguieta  (Restless  Seisura). 

catchers.  The  S.  totitans  is  the  dish-washer 
of  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales 
Betty  ( se'i-ti  X  «.    [L.  se.  one's  self.  ]    Some- 
thing  peculiar  to  a  man's  sell      Tatler. 

[Rare.] 


SEJANT 

Seizable  (sez'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
seized;  liaMe  to  be  taken. 

Seize  (st-z),  r  t.  pret.  A:  pp.  seized;  ppr.  seiz 
ing.  [Kr.  saixir,  to  seize;  Pr.  sazir,  to  take 
possession  of;  It  sagire,  to  put  in  posses- 
>i<in  of  — according  to  Diez,  from  U.H.ii. 
nmjan,  tn  set,  bixazi'in,  to  occupy.]  1.  To 
fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  lay  hold  on; 
to  gripe  or  grasp  suddenly. 

Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spy'd 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground. 
Whence  rushing,  he  might  surest  seize  them  both 
MUton, 

2.  To  take  possession  by  force,  with  or  with- 
out right 

At  last  they  seise 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  D^vid\  son.     MUtcn. 

3.  To  have  a  sudden  and  powerful  effect  on; 
to  take  hold  of;  to  come  upon  sudik-nly;  t» 
attack;  as,  a  fever  seizes  a  patient. 

And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  souL    Pof-e. 

4.  To  take  possession  of,  as  an  estate  or 
goods,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  au- 
thority. 

It  was  judged  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment, 
that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  esute  con- 
fiscated and  seized, 

5.  To  fasten;  to  fix. 

So  down  he  fell  before  the  cniell  beast. 
Who  on  his  neck  his  bloody  claws  did  seize. 
Spenser. 

6.  Xattt.  to  fasten  two  ropes,  or  different 
parts  of  one  rope,  together  with  a  cord.— 

7.  To  make  possessed ;  to  put  in  possession 
of:  with  of  before  the  thing  possessed;  as, 
A  B  was  seized  and  possessed  of  the  manor. 
'  All  those  his  lands  which  he  stood  seized 
of.1    Shak.     '  Whom  age  might  see  seized  nf 
what  youth  made  prize.'    Chapman. 

If  his  father  died  sated,  the  infant  being  noble, 
could  not  be  called  on  to  defend  a  real  action. 

firongham, 

[In  this,  what  may  be  called  its  legal  sense, 
often  written  Seise.]— 8.  To  lay  hold  of  by 
the  mind;  to  comprehend. 

The  most  penetrating  sagacity  in  seizing  great 
principles  of  polity  are  to  be  constantly  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers.  Brougham. 

Seize  (sez),  r.i.  To  grasp;  to  take  into  pos- 
session: with  on,  or  vpon,  to  fall  on  and 
grasp;  to  take  hold  of;  to  take  possession 
of.  '  Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon.' 
Shak. 

Even  Jezebel  projects  not  to  sefif  on  Naboth's 
vineyard  without  a  precedent  charge.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Seizer  (sez'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
seizes. 

Seizin  (sez'in),  n.  [Fr.  saisine,  seizin,  from 
sa  i«ir,  to  seize.  See  SEIZE.  ]  In  laic ,(a)  pos- 
session. Seizin  is  of  two  sorts  —  seizin  in 
deed  or  fact  and  seizin  in  law.  Seizin  in 

fact  or  deed  is  actual  or  corporal  possession ; 
seizin  in  law  is  when  something  is  done 
which  the  law  accounts  possession  or  seizin, 
as  enrolment,  or  when  lands  descend  to  an 
heir  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  on  them. 
In  this  case  the  law  considers  the  heir  as 
seized  of  the  estate,  and  the  person  who 
wrongfully  enters  on  the  land  is  accounted 
a  disseizor,  (6)  The  act  of  taking  possession, 
(c)  The  thing  possessed;  possession. — Livery 
of  seizin.  See  LIVERY.— Seizin-ox,  in  Scots 
law,  a  perquisite  formerly  due  to  the  sheriff 
when  he  gave  infeftment  to  an  heir  holding 
crown-lands.  Spelled  also  Seisin. 

Seizing  (seeing),  n.  JVaut.  the  operation 
of  fastening  together  ropes  with  a  cord ; 
also,  the  cord  or  cords  used  for  such  fasten- 
ing. 

Seizor  (sez-orO,  n.  In  law,  one  who  seizes  or 
takes  possession. 

Seizure  (sez'ur),  n.  1  The  act  of  seizing  or 
taking  sudden  hold;  sudden  or  violent  grasp 
or  gripe ;  a  taking  into  possession  by  force 
or  illegally,  or  legally  a  taking  by  warrant; 
as,  the  seizure  of  a  thief;  the  seizure  of  an 
enemy's  town ;  the  seizure  of  a  throne  by  a 
usurper;  the  seizure  of  goods  for  debt. 

AH  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
Worth  seizure  do  we  seize  into  our  hands.     Shak. 

2.  Retention  within  one's  grasp  or  power; 
possession;  hold. 

Make  o*er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust. 
And  give  me  seixttre  of  the  mighty  wealth. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  thing  seized,  taken  hold  or  possession 
of.— 4.  A  sudden  attack  of  some  disease. 

Sejant,  Sejeant  (se'jant),  a.  [Norm.;  Fr. 
sfant,  ppr.  of  cexrir,  from  L.  sedeo,  to  sit.  J 
In  her.  sitting,  like  a  cat,  with  the  fore-legs 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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straight:  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast  — 
Xi'j'iut  <hid'n .->•(/,  sitting  hack  to  back:  said 
of  two  animals.—  Sejant 
a/ronti,  borne  in  full 
face,  sitting,  with  the 
fore-paws  extended  side- 
way-,  as  the  lion  in  the 
crest  of  Scotland 
in  nl  r,l>,ii»l,it,  sitting 

with  the  two  fore -feet 
lifted  up. 

Sejoin  (se-join'),  v.t. 
[Prefix  se,  apart,  and 
join.]  To  separate. 

There  is  a  season  when  God, 
man  and  wife  in  this  respect- 

SejUgOUS  (se-ju'gus),  a.  [L.  sejugis—sex,  six, 
andj»;/H»i,ayoke.)  In  bat.  having  six  pairs 
of  leaflets. 


Lioll  at-ja 


,nd  nature,  sfjoins 

If.  ir/ialefy. 


Sejunction  (se-jungk'shon),  n.  [L.  sejunc- 
tio,  ujunotianis — se,  from,  and  jungo,  to 
join.]  Tlie  act  of  disjoining;  a  disuniting; 
separation.  'A  sejunctimi  and  separation 
of  them  from  all  other  nations  on  the  earth.' 
Bp.  Pearson. 

Sejungible  (sC  jnn'ji-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
in;.'  disjoined  or  separated.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Seke  t  a.     Sick.     Chaucer. 

Sekos  (se'kosV/i.  [Or.,  8«tos,  a  pen,  a  sacred 
inclosnre,  a  shrine.]  A  place  in  an  ancient 
temple  in  which  were  inclosed  the  images 
of  deities. 

Selachian  ( se-la'shi-an ),  n.  A  fish  belong- 
in^  to  the  section  Selachii. 

Selachii  (se-la'shi-i),  H.  pi.  [Gr.  selachos,  a 
cartilaginous  fish,  probably  a  shark.]  A  sec- 
tion of  elasmobranchiate  fishes,  which  in- 
cludes the 'sharks  and  dog-flshes. 

Selaginacese  (se-la'ji-na"se-e),  n.  pi.  A  small 
nat.  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  consistin:,' 
of  herbs  or  small  shrubs  chiefly  from  South 
Africa,  and  allied  to  Verbenacese  and  Myo- 
poracerc,  but  differing  from  them  in  their 
anther  being  always  one-celled  only.  They 
are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  blue  or  white  (rarely  yellow) 
flowers  in  heads  or  spikes. 

Selbite  (sel'bit),  ».  An  ash-gray  or  black 
ore  of  silver,  consisting  chiefly  of  silver  car- 
bonate, found  at  Wolfach  in  Baden,  and 
the  Mexican  mines,  where  it  is  called  plata 
azid. 

SelCOUtht  (sel'koth),  a.  [A.  Sax.  selcuth, 
teldctith  —  tel.  Held,  rare,  and  ctith,  known.  ] 
Rarely  known;  unusual; uncommon; strange. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared 

But  wondred  much  at  his  so  selcoitth  case.    Spenser. 

Seldt  (seld),  adit.     Rarely;  seldom,     fihak. 

Seld  t  (seld),  a.     Scarce. 

Selden,t  ado.    Seldom.     Chaucer. 

Seldom  (sel'dom),  ode.  [A.  Sax.  seldan, 
seldon  seldum,  Icel.  sjaldan,  Dan.  gielden, 
D.  zelden,  G.  selten;  from  A.  Sax.  seld,  O.G. 
sell,  Goth,  sild,  rare,  whence  sildaletics, 
strange,  odd.]  Rarely;  not  often;  not  fre- 
quently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one.  Hooker. 

—  Seldom  or  never,  very  rarely,  if  ever. 

•  Seldom  or  never  changed.'    Brougham. 
Seldom  (sel'dom),  o.     Rare;  unfrequent. 

'  The  seldum  discharge  of  a  higher  and  more 

noble  office.'    Hilton. 
Seldomness  (sid'dom-nes),  n.    Rareness; 

iufrequency;  uncommonness. 

The  seldomness  of  the  sight  increased  the  more  in- 
quiet  longing.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Seld-shownt  (seld'shon),  a.  Rarely  shown 
or  exhibited.  Shak. 

Select  (se-lekf),  v.t.  [L.  seligti,  selectum— 
se,  from,  and  lego,  to  pick,  cull,  or  gather.] 
To  choose  and  take  from  a  number;  to 
take  by  preference  from  among  others ;  to 
pick  out;  to  cull;  as,  to  select  the  best 
authors  for  perusal ;  to  select  the  most 
interesting  and  virtuous  men  for  associates. 

A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all.  Shak. 

Select  (se-lekf),  a.  Taken  from  a  number 
by  preference  ;  culled  out  by  reason  of  ex- 
cellence ;  nicely  chosen  ;  choice  ;  whence, 
preferable;  more  valuable  or  excellent  than 
others;  as,  a  body  of  select  troops. 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  stltcrest  influence.  Milton. 

A  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd, 
and  formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  tewher. 
Macaitlny. 

Selectedly  (se-lekt'ed-li).  adv.  With  care 
in  selection.  '  Prime  workmen  .  .  .  te- 
lectedhj  employed.'  Heywood. 

Selection  (se-lek'shnn).  n.  [L.  selectto.  se- 
lectimiis.  See  SELECT.]  1.  The  act  of  se- 
lecting or  choosing  and  taking  from  among 


a  number ;  a  taking  by  preference  of  one 
ur  more  from  a  number.— 2.  A  nuinln'r  of 
things  selected  or  taken  from  others  by  pre- 
ference.—  Natural  selection,  that  process 
in  nature  by  which  plants  and  animals  best 
fitted  for  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed  survive,  propagate.and  spread,  while 
the  less  fitted  die  out  and  disappear;  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest;  the  preservation  by 
their  descendants  of  n-efnl  variations  aris- 
ing in  animals  or  plants. 

This  preservation  of  favourable  individual  differ- 
ences and  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those 
which  are  injurious,  I  have  called  Natural  Selection, 
or  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  .  .  .  Several  writers 
have  misapprehended  or  objected  to  the  term  natural 
selection.  Some  have  even  imagined  that  natural  se 
lectian  induces  variability,  whereas  it  implies  only  the 
preservation  of  such  variations  as  arise  and  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  being  under  its  conditions  in  life.  Dancin. 

Selective  (se-lek'tiv).«.  Selecting:  tending 
to  select.  '  falrctice  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty.' Up.  iinii. 

Selectman  (se-lekt'rnan),  n.  In  New  Eng- 
land, a  town  officer  chosen  annually  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  town,  provide 
for  the  poor,  &c.  Their  number  is  usually 
from  three  to  seven  in  each  town,  and  these 
constitute  a  kind  of  executive  authority. 
Selectness  (se-lekt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  select  or  well  chosen. 
Selector  (se-lekt'er),  n.  [L.  ]  One  that 
selects  or  chooses  from  among  a  number. 
•  Inventors  and  selectors  of  their  own  sys- 
tems.' Dr.  Knox. 

Selenate  (sel'en-at),  n.  A  compound  of 
selenic  acid  with  a  base;  as,  selenate  of 
soda. 

Selene  (se-le'ne),  n.  [Or. ,  from  selas,  light, 
brightness.]  In  Greek  myth,  the  goddess  of 
the  moon,  called  in  Latin  Luna.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia.  and  sister 
of  Helios  (the  sun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn). 
Called  also  Phoebe. 

Selenic  (se-len'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  sele- 
nium; as,  selenic  acid  (H|S*<U.  This  acid 
is  formed  when  selenium  isoxidized  by  fusion 
with  nitre.  It  is  very  acid  and  corrosive,  and 
resembles  sulphuric  acid  very  much.  It  has  a 
great  affinity  for  bases,  forming  with  them 
salts  called  selenates. 

Selenlde  (sel'en-id),  n.  A  compound  of  se- 
lenium with  one  other  element  or  radical. 
Selenlferous  (sel-e-nif'er-us).  a.  [Sele- 
nium, and  L.  fern,  to  produce.]  Containing 
selenium;  yielding  selenium;  as,  selenif- 
erous  ores. 

Selenious  (se-le'ni-us),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  produced  from  selenium.— Selenious 
acid  (H.,Se03),  an  acid  derived  from  sele- 
nium. It  forms  salts  called  selenites. 
Selenite  (sel'en-it),  n.  [From  Or.  seUne,  the 
moon.]  1.  Foliated  or  crystallized  sulphate 
of  lime.  Selenite  is  a  sub-species  of  sul 
phate  of  lime,  of  two  varieties,  massive  and 
acicular.-2.  One  of  the  supposed  inhabit 
ants  of  the  moon. 

Selenitic  (sel-e-nit'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
selenite ;  resembling  it  or  partaking  of  its 
nature  and  properties.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
moon. 

Selenium  (se-le'ni-um),  n.  [From  Or 
seleiie,  the  moon,  so  named  by  Professoi 
Berzelius  from  its  being  associated  with  tel 
lurium,  from  L.  tellus,  the  earth.]  Sym.  8e 
At  wt.  79'5.  A  non-metallic  element  ex 
tracted  from  the  pyrite  of  Fahlun  in 
Sweden,  and  discovered  in  1818  by  Berze 
lius.  In  its  general  chemical  analogies  it  i 
related  to  sulphur  and  tellurium.  It  gener 
ally  occurs  in  very  small  quantity  in  som 
of  the  varieties  of  iron  pyrites  and  as  an 
impurity  in  native  sulphur.  When  pre 
cipitated  it  appears  as  a  red  powder,  which 
when  heated,  melts,  and  on  cooling  forms 
brittle  mass,  nearly  black,  but  transmitttn 
red  light  when  in  thin  plates.  When  heate 
in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  a  blu 
flame,  and  produces  a  gaseous  compoum 
oxide  of  selenium,  which  has  a  most  pene 
trating  and  characteristic  odour  of  putri 
horse-radish. 

Selenluret,  Selenuret  (se-len'u-ret),  ) 
See  SELESIDE. 

Selenluretted  (se-len'u-ret-ed).a.    Con 
taining    selenium;    combined    or   impre 
nated   with  selenium.  —  Seleniiirelted   h 
drogen  (H2Se),  a  gaseous  compound  of  hy 
drogen  and  selenium  obtained  by  the  actio 
of  acids  on  metallic  selenides.     It  has 
smell  resembling  that  of  sulphuretted  h; 
drogen,  and  when  respired  is  even  mor 
poisonous   than   that   gas.      Seleniurette 
hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  precip 
tates  most  metallic  solutions,  yielding  selen 


des,  corresponding  to  the  respective  sul- 

ihides. 

elenocentric(se-le'n6-sen"trik>,  a.  Having 
elation  to  the  centre  of  the  moon;  a> 
ir  estimated  from  the  centre  of  the  moon 
elenograph  (se-le'no-graf  I,  n.     ; 
.KNOu'KAl'HY.]     A  delineation  or  picture  of 
,he  surface  of  the  moon  or  part  of  it. 
elenographer,   Selenographist  (scl-e- 
log'ra-ter,  Bid-i'-nog'ra-list;,  u.     OneTOWd 

elenographic,  Selenographical  fe»W 

lo^i-af'ik,  se-16'n«-graf"lk-al),  a.  Belong 
ng  to  selenogiaphy. 

elenography  (sel-e-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
trlfiie.  the  moon,  and  [ii'i^hn.  to  de.-erioe  ] 
A  description  of  the  moon  and  its  phe- 
nomena; the  art  of  picturing  the  face  of 
;he  moon. 

elenolpgical  (»e-Ie'no-loj"ik-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  selenology. 
elenology  (sel-e-nol'o-ji),  «.  [fir.  tflfnf, 
the  moon,  and  logos,  description  ]  That 
branch  of  astronomical  science  which  treats 
of  the  moon. 

elf  (self).  [A. Sax.  self,  selfa,  a  pronominnl 
word  common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues  ;  o. 
Sax.  self,  D.  zelf,  Dan.  selv,  Icel.  sjdlfr,  <;. 
selb,  selbst,  Goth,  silba;  probably  formed  by 
compounding  the  reflexive  pronoun  se,  si 
(  =  L.  se),  seen  in  Icel.  sir,  to  himself,  «*, 
self,  G.  sich,  with  some  other  word.  In  the 
oldest  English  (A.  Sax.)  as  well  as  later  self 
was  a  kind  of  pronominal  adjective,  most 
commonly  used  after  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, but  also,  in  the  sense  of  same,  stand- 
ing before  nouns,  quite  like  an  adjective. 
Thus  the  following  forms  occur:  ic  self,  or  ic 
selfa,  I  myself;  mln  eelfes,  of  myself;  iut 
selfum,  to  myself;  me  selfne  (ace.),  my- 
self; thn.  selfa,  thyself;  lie  selfa,  himself; 
we  silfe,  we  ourselves;  on  thdm  xitlfan  gedre, 
in  that  same  year,  &c.  The  dative  of  the 
personal  pronoun  was  also  prefixed  to  self, 
the  latter  being  undeclined,  as  ic  me  self,  I 
myself;  hi  him  self,  he  himself;  and  these 
forms  gradually  led  to  the  forms  myself, thy- 
self, ourself,  yourself,  &c. ,  in  which  the  geni- 
tive or  possessive  form  is  prefixed  to  self. 
After  this  it  was  not  unnatural  for  self  to  be 
often  regarded  as  a  noun  with  the  plural 
selves,  like  other  nouns  ending  in  /.  In  him- 
self, themselves,  the  old  dative  is  still  re- 
tained.] A  pronominal  element  affixed  to 
certain  personal  pronouns  and  pronominal 
adjectives  to  express  emphasis  or  distinc- 
tion; also  when  the  pronoun  is  used  re- 
flexively.  Thus  for  emphasis,  I  myself  will 
write;  I  will  examine  for  myself.  Thou  thy- 
self shalt  go;  thou  shalt  see  for  thyself.  The 
child  itself  shall  be  carried ;  it  shall  be 
present  itself.  Reciprocally,  I  abhor  my- 
self; he  love's  himself;  it  pleases  itself;  we 
value  ourselves.  Except  when  added  to  pro- 
nouns used  reftexively,  self  serves  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  or  to  render  the 
distinction  expressed  by  itmore  emphatical. 
'/  myself  will  decide,'  not  only  expresses 
my  determination  to  decide,  but  the  deter- 
mination that  no  other  shall  decide.  Him- 
self, herself,  themselves,  are  used  in  the  no- 
minative case,  as  well  as  in  the  objective. 
Jesus  AwwJ^baptized  not,  but  his  disciples. 

Sometimes  self  is  separated  from  my,  thy, 
&c  as  my  wretched  self;  'To  our  gross 
selves'  (Shak  ):  and  this  leads  to  the  similar 
use  of  self  with  the  possessive  case  of  a 
noun;  as,  'Tarquin'sseJ/'  (SAaJ-.),  giving  self 
almost  the  character  of  a  noun,  which  it 
fully  takes  in  such  cases  as  are  illustrated 
in  next  article. 

Self  (self),  ".  1-  The  individual  as  an  object 
to  his  own  reflective  consciousness;  the  man 
viewed  by  his  own  cognition  as  the  subject 
of  all  his  mental  phenomena,  the  agent  in  his 
own  activities,  the  subject  of  his  own  feel- 
ings and  the  possessor  of  faculties  nnd  char- 
acter-  a  person  as  a  distinct  individual; 
one's  individual  person;  the  ego  of  meta- 
physicians. 

A  man's  self  may  be  the  worst  fellow  to  converse 
with  in  the  world. 

The  self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in  every  act  of  intel- 
ligence as  the  subject  to  which  that  act  belongs.  It 
is  I  that  perceive,  I  that  imagine  I  that  remember. 
I  that  attend,  I  that  compare.  I  'hat  feel  I  that  will. 
I  that  am  conscious. 

2.  Personal  interest ;  one's  own  private  in- 

The  'fondness  we  have  for  self  .  .  .  furnishes  an- 
other  long  rank  of  prejudices. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might ;  . 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed  m 

music  out  of  sight.  rtnttyson. 
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SELF 


SELF-DENYING 


3.  A  flower  or  blossom  of  a  uniform  colour, 
especially  one  without  an  edging  or  border 
distinct  from  the  ground  colour. — Self  is 
the  first  element  in  in  u  mm1  ruble  compounds, 
generally  of  obvious  meaning,  in  most  of 
which  it  denotes  either  the  agent  or  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action  expressed  by  the  word 
with  which  it  is  joined,  or  the  person  on 
behalf  of  whom  it  is  performed,  or  the 
person  or  thing  to,  for,  or  towards  whom  or 
which  a  quality,  attribute,  or  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  word,  belongs,  is 
directed,  or  is  exerted,  or  from  which  it 
proceeds;  or  it  denotes  the  subject  of,  or 
object  affected  by,  such  action,  quality,  at- 
tribute, feeling,  and  the  like.  Goodrich. 
Self  t  (self),  a.  Same;  identical;  very  same; 
very.  5e£f  still  has  this  sense  when  followed 
by  same.  See  SELF-SAME. 

Shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  Shei*. 

I  am  made  of  that  sel/mtta\  as  my  sister,     ShaJk. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palatnon.      Dryden. 

Self-abased  (self'a-bast),  a.  Humbled  by 
conscious  guilt  or  shame. 
Self-abasement  (self-a-bas'ment).n.  l.  Hu- 
miliation or  abasement  proceeding  from 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or  shame. 
2.  Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own 
act. 

Enough  !  no  foreign  foe  could  quell 

Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell, 

Yes !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 

To  villain -bonds  and  despot  sway.        Byron. 

Self-abasing  (self-a-bas'ing),  a.  Humbling 
by  the  consciousness  of  guilt  or  by  shame. 

Self-abhorrence  (self-ab-hor'ens),  n.  Ab- 
horrence of  one's  self. 

Self-abhorring  (self-ab-hor'ing),  a.  Abhor- 
ring one's  self. 

Self-abuse  (self -a- bus'),  n.  1.  The  abuse  of 
one's  own  person  orpowers.  Shak.—  2.  Onan- 
ism;  masturbation. 

Self-accused  (self'ak-kuzd),  a.  Accused  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

Self-accusing  (self'ak-kuz-ing),  a.  Accusing 
one's  self. 

Then  held  down  she  her  head  and  cast  down  a 
self-accusing  look.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Self-acting  (self'akt-ing),  a.  Acting  of  or 
by  itself:  applied  to  any  automatic  contriv- 
ances for  superseding  the  manipulation 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  in  the 
management  of  machines;  as,  the  self-act- 
ing feed  of  a  boring-mill,  whereby  the  cut- 
ters are  carried  forward  by  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  machine. 

Self-action  (self-ak'shon),  n.  Action  by  or 
originating  in  one's  self  or  itself. 

Self-activity  (self-ak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  Self-mo- 
tion or  the  power  of  moving  one's  self  or 
itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  .  .  .  it  must  have  a 
principle  of  self-activity  which  is  life  and  sense. 

Boyle. 

Self-adjusting  (self  ad-just'ing),  a.  Adjust- 
ing by  one's  self  or  by  itself. 

Self-admiration  (self'ad-mi-ra"shon),  n. 
Admiration  of  one's  self. 

Sslf-affairs  (self'af-farz),  n.pl.  One's  own 
private  business.  Shak. 

Self-affected  (self-a£-fekt'ed),  a.  Well-af- 
fected towards  one's  self;  self-loving.  Shak. 

Self-affrighted  (self-af-frit'ed),  a.  Fright- 
ened at  one's  self.  Shak. 

Self-aggrandizement  (self-ag'gran-diz- 
ment),  n.  The  aggrandizement  or  exalta- 
tion of  one's  self. 

Self-annihilation  (self'an-n!-hi-la"shon),  n. 
Annihilation  by  one's  own  act.  Addison. 

Self-applause  (self-ap-plaz').  n.  Applause 
of  one's  self.  '  Not  void  of  righteous  self- 
applause.'  Tennt/son. 

Self-applying  (self-ap-pli'ing),  a.  Apply- 
ing to  or  by  one's  self.  Watts. 

Self-approbation  (self'up-pr6-ba"shon),  n. 
Approbation  of  one's  self. 

Self-approving  (self-ap-prov'ing),  a.  Ap- 
proving one's  self  or  one's  conduct  or  char- 
acter. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope, 

Self -asserting,  Self-assertive  (self-as- 
sert'ing,  self-as-sert'iv),  a.  Forward  in  as- 
serting one's  self,  or  one's  rights  and  claims; 
putting  one's  self  forward  in  a  confident 
way. 

Self -assertion  (self-as-ser'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  asserting  one's  self  or  one's  own 
rights  or  claims;  a  putting  one's  self  for- 
ward in  an  over- confident  or  assuming 
manner. 

Self-assumed  (selfas-sumd),  a.    Assumed 


by  one's  own  act  or  by  one's  own  authority; 
as,  a  ^''//-n,-isiniii'<!  title. 

Self-assumption  (self-as-sum'shon),n.  Self- 
conceit.  'In  xt'tj-dxxuuifitiott  greater  than 
in  the  note  of  judgment.'  Shale. 

Self-assured  (sell'a-shbrd),  a.  Assured  by 
one's  self. 

Self-banished  (self'ban-isht),  a.  Exiled 
voluntarily.  Pope. 

Self-begotten  (self-be-got'n).  a.  Begotten 
by  one's  self  or  one's  own  powers.  'That 
self-begotten  bird  in  the  Arabian  woods.' 
Milton. 

Self-blinded  (self-bllml'ed),  a.  Blinded  or 
led  astray  by  one's  own  actions,  means,  or 
qualities.  '  Self-blinded  are  you  by  your 
pride.1  Tennyson. 

Self-born  (self'born),  a.  Born  or  begotten 
by  one's  self  or  itself;  self-begotten.  '  Krom 
himself  the  phoenix  only  springs,  self-born.' 
Dryden. 

Self-bounty  t  (self-boun'ti),  n.  Inherent 
kindness  and  benevolence. 

I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self -boioity,  be  abused.  Shak. 

Self-breatht  (self'breth),  n.  One's  own 
speech  or  words.  'Speaks  not  to  himself 
but  with  a  pride  that  quarrels  at  self- 
breath.'  Shak. 

Self- centra tion  (self-sen-tra'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  centring  or  state  of  being  centred  on 
one's  self. 

Self-centred  (self'sen-terd),  «.  Centred  in 
self. 

Self-Charity  t  (self'char-i-ti),  n.  Love  of 
one's  self.  Shak. 

Self-closing  (self'kloz-ing),  a.  Closing  of 
itself;  closing  or  shutting  automatically;  as, 
a  Keif-closing  bridge  or  door. 

Self-COlOUred  (self-kurerd),  a.  All  of  one 
colour:  applied  to  textile  fabrics  in  which 
the  warp  and  weft  are  of  the  same  colour. 

Self-command  (self'kom-mand),  a.  That 
steady  equanimity  which  enables  a  man  in 
every  situation  to  exert  his  reasoning  fa- 
culty with  coolness,  and  to  do  what  exist- 
ing circumstances  require;  self -control. 
Hum*, 

Self-commitment  (self-kom-mit'ment),  n. 
A  committing  or  binding  one's  self,  as  by  a 
promise,  statement,  or  conduct. 

Self-  communicative  ( self-kom-mu'ni-ka- 
tiv),  a.  Imparting  or  communicating  by  its 
own  powers. 

Self-complacency  (self-kom-pla'sen-si),  n. 
The  state  of  being  self-complacent;  satis- 
faction with  one's  self  or  with  cue's  own 
doings. 

Self-  complacent  ( self -kom-pla'sent ),  a. 
Pleased  with  one's  self  or  one's  own  doings; 
self -satisfied.  (A  self-complacent  repose 
superior  to  accidents  and  ills.'  Dr.  Caird. 

Self-conceit  (self-kon-setV*-  A  high  opinion 
of  one's  self;  vanity. — Egotism,  Self -conceit, 
Vanity.  See  under  EGOTISM. 

Thyself  from  flattering  self-conceit  defend. 

Sir  J,  Denham. 

Self-Conceited  (self -kon -set'ed),  a.  Having 
self-conceit;  vain;  having  a  high  or  over- 
weening opinion  of  one's  own  person  or 
merits. 

A  self-conceited  fop  will  swallow  anything. 

Sir  R.  i: Estrange. 

Self-conceitedness  (self-kon-set'ed-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  self-conceited; 
vanity ;  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's 
own  person  or  accomplishments.  Locke. 

Self-  condemnation  ( self '  kon  -  dem  -  na"- 
shon),  n.  Condemnation  by  one's  own  con- 
science. 

Self -condemning  (self-  kon  -dem'ing),  a. 
Condemning  one's  self.  'Self -condemning 
expressions.'  Boswell. 

Self-confidence  (self-kon'fl-dens),  n.  Confi- 
dence in  one's  own  judgment  or  ability;  re- 
liance on  one's  own  opinion  or  powers  with- 
out other  aid. 

Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  under- 
takings. Johnson. 

Self-confident  (self-kon'fi-dent),  a.  Confi- 
dent of  one's  own  strength  or  powers;  rely- 
ing on  the  correctness  of  one's  own  judg- 
ment, or  the  competence  of  one's  own 
powers,  without  other  aid. 

Self-confiding  (self-kon-fid'ing),  a.  Confid- 
ing in  one's  own  judgment  or  powers;  self- 
confident  Pope. 

Self-COnsciOUS  (self-kon'shus),  a.  1.  Con- 
scious of  one's  states  or  acts  as  belonging  to 
one's  self.  '  Self -conscious  thought.'  Caird. 
2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of  ob- 
servation to  others;  apt  to  think  much  of 
how  one's  self  appears  to  others. 


Self-consciousness  (self-kon'shus-nes),  n. 

Staty  of  being  self-conscious;  consciousness 
of  one's  own  states  or  arts. 

I  am  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
many  years  since,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this 
self-consciousness,  its  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  last 
moment.  Locke. 

Self -considering  (self-kon-sidVr-ing),  p. 
and  a.  Considering  in  one's  own  mind;  de- 
liberating. *  Sdf -considering,  as  he  stands, 
debates.'  Pope. 

Self-consumed  (self-kon-sfimd'),  a.  Con- 
sumed by  one's  self  or  itself. 

Self-consuming  (self-kon-sum'ing),  a.  Con- 
suming one's  self  or  itself.  'A  wandering, 
self -consuming  fire.*  Pope. 

Self-contained(selfkon-tand)  a.  l.  Wrapped 
up  in  one's  self;  reserved;  not  expansive  or 
communicative.  '  Cold,  high,  self-contained, 
and  passionless.'  Tenni/non.—2.  A  term  ap- 
plied (especially  in  Scotland)  to  a  bouse 
having  an  entrance  for  itself,  and  not  ap- 
proached by  an  entrance  or  stair  common 
to  others.— Self-contained  engine,  an  engine 
and  boiler  attached  together,  complete  for 
working,  similar  to  a  portable  engine,  but 
without  tiie  travelling  gear.  E.  B.  Knight. 

Self-contempt  (self'kon-temt),  n.  Contempt 
for  one's  self.  Tennyson. 

Self-contradiction  (seirkon-tra-dik"srion), 
n.  The  act  of  contradicting  itself;  repug- 
nancy in  terms.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  self-contradiction;  that  is,  a 
proposition  consisting  of  two  members,  one 
of  which  contradicts  the  other.  Addison. 

Self-contradictory  (seli'kon-tra-dik"to-ri), 
a.  Contradicting  itself.  '  Doctrines  which 
are  self-contradictory.'  Spectator. 

Belf-COHtrOl  (teU-kon-trth.  n.  Control  ex- 
ercised over  one's  self ;  self-restraint ;  self- 
command.  Tennyson. 

Self-convicted  (self-kon-vik'ted),  a.  Con- 
victed by  one's  own  consciousness,  know- 
ledge, or  avowal. 

Guilt  stands  stlf-con-victed  when  arraigned. 

Savage, 

Self- conviction  (self-kon-vik'shon),  n.  Con- 
viction proceeding  from  one's  own  con- 
sciousness, knowledge,  or  confession. 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  reeards  of  religion  or  self-con- 
viction. Swift. 

Self -covered  ( self  -kuv'erd  V  a.  Covered, 
clothed,  or  dressed  in  ones  native  sem- 
blance. Shak. 

Self-created  (self-kre-at'ed),  a.  Created  by 
one's  self;  not  formed  or  constituted  by  an- 
other. 

Self-culture  (self-kul'tur),  n.  Culture,  train- 
ing, or  education  of  one's  self  without  the 
aid  of  teachers.  Prof.  Blackie. 

Self-danger  (self-dan'jer),  n.  Danger  from 
one's  self.  Shak. 

Self-deceit  (self-de-setO.  n.  Deception  re- 
specting one's  self,  or  that  originates  from 
one's  own  mistake;  self-deception. 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-deceit  is  taken  notice 
of  in  these  words,  Who  can  understand  his  errors? 
Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Addison, 

Self-  deceived  (self-de-sevd'),  a.  Deceived 
or  misled  respecting  one's  self  by  one's  own 
mistake  or  error. 

Self-deception  (self-de-sep'shon),  n.  De- 
ception concerning  one's  self,  proceeding 
from  one's  own  mistake. 

Self-defence  (self-de-fens'),  n.  The  act  of 
defending  one's  own  person,  property,  or 
reputation. 

I  took  not  arms,  till  urged  by  self-defence, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Rawe. 

—The  art  of  self-defence,  boxing;  pugilism. 
Byron. 

Self-defensive  (self-de-fen'siv),  a.  Tending 
to  defend  one's  self. 

Self-delation  (self-de-la'shon),  n.  [See  DE- 
LATION.] Accusation  of  one's  self.  'Bound 
to  inform  against  himself  to  be  the  agent 
of  the  most  rigid  self -delation.'  Milinan. 

Self-delusion  (self-de-lu'zhon),  n.  The  de- 
lusion of  one's  self,  or  delusion  respecting 
one's  self.  South. 

Self-denial  (self-de-m'al),  n.  The  denial  of 
one's  self ;  the  forbearing  to  gratify  one's- 
own  appetites  or  desires. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  self-denials,  vir- 
tues, and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.  Watts. 

Self-denying  (self-de-ni'ing),  a.  Denying 
one's  self ;  forbearing  to  indulge  one's  own 
appetites  or  desires.  'A  devout,  humble, 
sin-abhorring,  self-denying  frame  of  spirit.* 
South. — Self-denying  ordinance,  in  Eng. 
hist,  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  1645,  that  '  no  member  of  either 
House  shall,  during  the  war,  enjoy  or  exe- 
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SELF-DENYINGLY 


SELF-LEFT 


cute  any  office  or  command,  civil  or  mili- 
tary ' 

Self-denyingly  (sclf-de-ni'ing-li),  adv.  In 
ii  self-denying  manner. 

Self-dependent,  Self-depending  (self-de- 
peiid'ent,  leU-dS-pendlng),  «.  Depending 
on  one's  self.  '  Stlf-depeiulfnt  power.'  Gold- 
xinittt. 

Self -destroyer  (self-de-strui'er),  n.  One 
who  destroys  himself. 

Self-destruction  (self-de-struk'shon),  71.  The 
destruction  of  one's  self;  voluntary  destruc- 
tion. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Self -destructive  (solf-de-struk'tiv),a.  Tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  one's  self. 

Self  -  determination  ( self  Me  -  ter  -  min-a"- 
shon),  n.  Determination  by  one's  own  mind; 
or  determination  by  its  own  powers,  with- 
out extraneous  impulse  or  influence.  Locke. 

Self -determining  (self-de-ter'min-ing),  a. 
Capable  of  self-determination. 

Every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual,  self- 
moving,  self-determining  principle. 

Martians  Scribltrns. 

Self-devoted  (self-de-vot'ed),  a.  Devoted 
in  person,  or  voluntarily  devoted. 

Self-devotemeut  (self-de-vot'ment),  n.  The 
devoting  of  one's  person  and  services  volun- 
tarily to  any  difficult  or  hazardous  employ- 
ment. 

Self-devotion  (self-de-vo'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  devoting  one's  self ;  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice one's  own  interests  or  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  others;  self-sacrifice. 

Self -devouring  (self-de-vourlug),  a.  De- 
vouring one's  self  or  itself.  'Self-devouring 
silence.'  Sir  J.  Denham. 

Self  -  diffusive  (self-dif-fuz'iv),  a.  Having 
power  to  diffuse  itself;  diffusing  itself. 
Norrls. 

Self-disparagement  (self-dis-par'aj-ment), 
n.  Disparagement  of  one's  self. 

Inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast,    ll'oritsivffrth. 

Self-dispraise  (self-dis-praz'),  n.  Dispraise, 
censure,  or  disapprobation  of  one's  self. 

There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise.      U'ordnuorth. 

Self -distrust  (self-dis-trusf).  «.  Distrust 
of  or  want  of  confidence  in  one's  self  or  in 
one's  own  powers.  '  It  is  my  shyness,  or 
my  self-distrust.'  Tennyson. 

Self-educated  (self-ed'u-kat-ed),  a.  Edu- 
cated by  one's  own  efforts  or  without  the 
aid  of  teachers. 

Self-elective  (self-e-lek'tiv),  a.  Having 
the  right  to  elect  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body, 
of  electing  its  own  members. 

An  oligarchy  on  the  self-tlecti-ve  principle  was  thus 
established.  Brougham. 

Self-endeared (self-en-denlO.o.  Enamoured 
of  one's  self;  self-loving.  Shak. 

Self -enjoyment  (self-en-joi'ment),  n.  In- 
ternal satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

Self-esteem  (self-es-temO,  n.  The  esteem 
or  good  opinion  of  one's  self.  Milton. 

Self-estimation  (self'es-ti-ma"shon),n.  The 
esteem  or  good  opinion  of  one's  self. 

Self-evidence  (self-ev'i-dens),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  self-evident.  'By  the  same 
self-evidence  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three.'  Locke. 

Self-evident  (self-ev'i-dent),  a.  Evident 
without  proof  or  reasoning ;  producing  cer- 
tainty or  clear  conviction  upon  a  bare  pre- 
sentation to  the  mind;  as,  a  self-evident  pro- 
position or  trutl). 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of 
laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no 
people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their 
freedom.  Hacaulay. 

Self -evidently  (self-ev'i-dent-li),  adv.  By 
means  of  self-evidence;  without  extraneous 
proof  or  reasoning. 

These  two  quantities  were  self-evideittly  equal. 
ll'lievietl. 

Self -evolution  (selfev-6-lu"shon),  71.     De- 
velopment by  inherent  power  or  quality. 
Self-exaltation  (self'egz-al-ta"shon),  n.  The 
exaltation  of  one's  self. 
Self-examinant  (self-egz-am'in-aut), ».  One 
who  examines  himself. 

The  humiliated  self-examinant  feels  that  there  is 
evil  in  our  nature  as  well  as  good.  Coleridge. 

Self-  examination  (self  <>gz-am-i-na"snon), 
71.  An  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one's 
own  state,  conduct,  and  motives,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  religious  affections  and 
duties.  South. 

Self-example  (self-egz-am'pl),  n.  One's  own 
example  or  precedent.  Shak. 

Self-existence  (self-egz-ist'ens),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  self-existent;  inherent  exist- 
ence; the  existence  possessed  by  virtue  of  a 


being's  own  nature,  and  Independent  of  any 
other  being  or  cause,  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  God. 

Living  and  understanding  substances  do  clearly 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  cnqulren  the  necessary 
self -existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of 
their  M.tkcr.  Bentley. 

Self-existent  (self-egz-ist'ent),  a.  Existing 
by  one's  or  its  own  nature  or  essence,  in- 
dependent of  any  other  cause. 

This  self-fx-'stent  Being  hath  the  power  of  perfec- 
tion, as  well  as  of  existence  in  himself.  A*.  Grew. 

Self-explanatory  (self-eks-plan'a-to-ri),  a. 
Capable  of  explaining  itself;  bearing  its 
meaning  on  its  own  face;  obvious. 

Self- explication  (selfeks-pli-ka"shon),  n. 
The  act  or  power  of  explaining  one's  self  or 
itself.  'A  thing  perplexed  beyond  self-ex- 
plication.' Shak. 

Self-faced  (selffast),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
the  natural  face  or  surface  of  a  flagstone, 
in  contradistinction  to  dressed  or  hewn. 

Self -fed  (self 'fed),  a.  Fed  by  one's  self  or 
itself.  Milton. 

Self-feeder  (self-fed'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  feeds  himself  or  itself;  specifically,  a 
self-feeding  apparatus  or  machine. 

Self -feeding  tself-fed'ing),  a.  Capable  of 
feeding  one's  self  or  itself;  keeping  up  auto- 
matically a  supply  of  anything  of  which 
there  is  a  constant  consumption,  waste,  use, 
or  application  for  some  purpose ;  as,  a  self- 
feeding  boiler,  furnace,  printing-press,  Ac. 

Self-fertilizati9n  (selffer-til-iz-a"shon)t  n. 
In  bot.  the  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  pollen 
from  the  same  flower.  'The  evil  effects  of 
close  interbreeding  or  self -fertilization.' 
Darwin. 

Self-fertilized  (self  fer-til-izd"),  p.  and  a.  In 
hot.  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen.  See  ex- 
tract. 

A  self '-fertilized  plant  .  .  .  means  one  of  self- 
fertilised  parentage,  that  is,  one  derived  from  a 
flower  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower, 
...  or  from  another  flower  on  the  same  plant. 

Darwin. 

Self-flattering  (self-flat'ter-ing).a.  natter- 
ing one's  self.  '  Self -flattering  delusions.' 
Watt*. 

Self-flattery  (self-flat'ter-i),  n.  Flattery  of 
one's  self. 

Self-gathered  (self-gaTH'erd),  a.  Gathered, 
wrapped  up,  or  concentrated  in  one's  self 
or  itself. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 
Self-zatiterdm,  her  prophet-mind.       Tennyson. 

Self-glorious  (self-glo'ri-us),  a.    Springing 

from  vainglory  or  vanity;  vain;  boastful. 

'  Free  from  vainness  and  self -glorious  pride.' 

Shak. 
Self-governed  (self-gu'vernd),  a.  Governed 

by  one's  self  or  itself;  as,  a  self-governed 

state. 
Self-government  (self-gu'vern-ment),  n. 

1.  The  government  of  one's  self;  self-control. 

2.  A  system  of  government  by  which  the 
mass  of  a  nation  or  people  appoint  the 
rulers;   democratic  or  republican  govern- 
ment; democracy. 

It   is  to  self -government,   the  Jfreat  principle  of 
popular  representation  and  administration — the  sys- 
tem  that   lets  in  all   to  participate  in  the  counsels 
that  are  to  assign  the  good  or  evil  to  all— that  we 
I      may  owe  what  we  are  and  what  we  hope  to  be. 

/>.  11'ebster. 

Self-gratulation  (self'grat-u-la"shon),  n. 
Gratulation  of  one's  self.     Shak, 
Self-harming  (self'harm-ing),  a.    Injuring 
or  hurting  one's  self  or  itself. 
Self-heal  (selfhel),  n.     A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Prunella,  the  P.  vulgaru.     See 
PRUNELLA.  Also,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Sani- 
cula  (which  see). 

Self-healing  (selfhel-ing),  a.  Having  the 
power  or  property  of  healing  itself;  as,  the 
self-healing  power  of  living  animals  and 
vegetables. 

Self-help  (self'help),  n.     Assistance  of  or  by 
one's  self;  the  use  of  one's  own  powers  to 
attain  one's  ends.     S.  Smiles. 
Self -homicide  (self-hom'i-sid),  n.    Act  of 
killing  one's  self;  suicide.     Hakewttl. 
Selfhood  (self'hud),  n.     Individual  or  in- 
dependent existence;  separate  personality; 
individuality.     'All  that  had  been  manly 
in  him,  all  that  had  been  youth  and  selfhood^ 
in  him,  flaming  up  for  one  brief  moment.' 
Harper's  Monthly  Mag.    [Rare.] 
Self-idolized  (selfi-dol-izd),  a.    Idolized  by 
one's  self.     Cowper. 

Self -ignorance  (self-ijr'no-rans),  n.     Igno- 
rance of  one's  own  character  or  nature. 
Self-ignorant  (self-ig'no-rant), «.    Ignorant 
of  one's  self. 

Self -imparting  (self-im-part'inp),  a.  Im- 
parting by  its  own  powers  and  will.  A  oms. 


Self-importance  («elMm-porVauXn.  High 
opinion  of  one's  self;  pride.  Cowpci-. 

Self-important  (sclf-im-port'aiit),  a.  Im- 
portant in  one's  own  esteem;  pompous. 

Self-imposed  (selfim-pozd),  a.  Imposed 
or  voluntarily  taken  on  one's  self;  as,  a  self- 
imi'ox'.'d  task. 

Self-Imposture  (self-im-pos'tur),  n.  Impos- 
ture practised  on  one's  self.  South. 

Self -indignation  (self'in-dig-na"shon),  71. 
Indignation  at  one's  own  character  or  ac- 
tions. '  Opposite  and  more  mixed  affections, 
such  as  ...  self -indignation.'  Baxter. 

Self-indulgence  (self-in-dul'jens),  n.  Free 
indulgence  of  one's  passions  or  appetites. 
'Love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence.'  SirJ. 
Hawking. 

Self-indulgent  (self-in-dul'jent),  a.  Indulg- 
ing one's  self;  apt  or  inclined  to  gratily 
one's  own  passions,  desires,  or  the  like. 

Self-inflicted  (self-in-flik'ted),  o.  Inflicted 
by  or  on  one's  self ;  as,  a  self-inflicted  pun- 
ishment. 

Self- insufficiency  (self 'in-suf-fi"shen-si), 
Insufficiency  of  one's  self.     Clarke. 

Self-interest  (self-in'ter-est),  n.  Private 
interest ;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one's 
self. 

Self-interested  (self-in'ter-est-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing self-interest:  particularly  concerned  for 
one's  self;  selfish.  Adilison. 

Self-Invited  (self-in-vit'ed),  a.  Come  with- 
out being  asked;  as,  a  self-invited  guest. 

Self-involution  (self  in-vo-lu"shon),  n.  In- 
volution in  one's  self;  hence,  mental  abstrac- 
tion; reverie. 

Self-involved  (self-in-volvd'),  a.  Wrapped 
up  in  one's  self  or  in  one's  thoughts.  Ten- 
nyson. 

Selfish  ( selfish ),  a.  Caring  only  or  chiefly 
for  self;  regarding  one's  own  interest  chiefly 
or  solely;  proceeding  from  love  of  self;  in- 
fluenced in  actions  solely  by  a  view  to  pri- 
vate advantage;  as,  a  selfish  pel-son;  a  selfish 
motive.  'The  most  aspiring,  seljish  man.' 
Addisoii. 

That  sin  of  sins,  the  undue  love  of  self,  with  the 
postponing  of  the  interests  of  all  others  to  our  own, 
had  for  a  long  time  no  word  to  express  it  in  Eng- 
lish. Help  was  sought  from  the  Greek,  and  from 
the  Latin.  •  Philauty' had  been  more  than  once 
attempted  by  our  scholars,  but  found  no  acceptance. 
This  failing,  men  turned  to  the  Latin ;  one  writer 
trying  to  supply  the  want  by  calling  the  man  a'suist,' 
as  one  seeking  his  own  tilings  ('sua'),  and  the  sin 
itself,  'suicism.'  The  gap,  however,  was  not  really 
filled  up.  till  some  of  the  Puritan  writers,  drawing  on 
our  Saxon,  devised  'selfish' AnA  ' selfishness?  words 
which  to  us  seem  obvious  enough,  but  which  yet  are 
not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  Trench. 

Selfishly  (self  ish-li),  adv.  In  a  selfish  man- 
ner; with  regard  to  private  interest  only  or 
chiefly.  Pope. 

Selfishness  (self  ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  selfish;  the  exclusive  regard  of  a  per- 
son to  his  own  interest  or  happiness;  the 
quality  of  being  entirely  self-interested,  or 
proceeding  from  regard  to  self-interest 
alone,  without  regarding  the  interest  of 
others;  as,  the  selfishness  of  a  person  or  of 
his  conduct. 

Selfishness  (is)  a  vice  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
happiness  of  him  who  harbours  it,  and  as  such,  con- 
demned by  self.Iore.  JCuHMkM. 

Selfishness  and  self-love  are  sometimes  con- 
founded, but  are  properly  distinct.  See  also 
SELF-LOVE  and  extracts  there. 

Selfishness  is  not  an  excess  of  self-love,  and  con- 
sists not  in  all  over-desire  of  happiness,  but  in  placing 
your  happiness  in  something  which  interferes  with, 
or  leaves  you  regardless  of,  that  of  others,  li'hctlely. 

Selflsm  ( selfizm ),  n.  Devotedness  to  self ; 
selfishness.  [Rare.] 

Selflst  (self  1st),  n.  One  devoted  to  self;  a 
selfish  person.  '  The  prompting  of  generous 
feeling,  or  of  what  the  cold  selfist  calls  quix- 
otism. '  Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Self-justification  (selfjus-ti-n-ka"shou),  n. 
Justification  of  one's  self. 

Self-justifler  (self-jus'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who 
excuses  or  justifies  himself. 

Self-killed  (self'kild),  a.  Killed  by  one's 
self.  Shak. 

Self-kindled  (self-kin'dld),  a.  Kindled  of 
itself,  or  without  extraneous  aid  or  power. 
Dnfden. 

Self-knowing  (self-no'ing),  o.  Knowing  of 
itself,  or  without  communication  from  an- 
other. Milton. 

Self-knowledge  (self-nol'ej),  n.  The  know- 
ledge of  one's  own  real  character,  abilities, 
worth,  or  demerit. 

Self-left  (self 'left),  a.  Left  to  one's  self  or 
to  itself. 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable  and  vain. 
Self-left.  Millon. 
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at  Che  OiBniii'  ArnMrw.  (M  An  ever- 
weenine  opnion  «f  one's  < 

- 


•nX*n\ln*,aVk       mi.  met.  her.       pine.  pin.     note,  not,  mttie;       tnte,  tnb,  kaH; 


SELF-SUSTAINED 


SEMEXCiNE 


sin-  •_  *r  endowments;  ha 

overt*, 

:  done  in  a  rash  and  st!f-t**.<it*t 
;  bat  with  an  hunibic  dependence  i- 


»Vu 


Self-sustained  (selfsus-tand).  a.  Sustained 

Self-taught  ;sct:  tatV  n.    Taught  by 

litlS. 

Self-thinking    self  thingk-ingX  a.    Think- 
-  self;  forming  one's  own  opinions 

.ere. 
O«r  jntMMnn*Bf  inhabitants  agreed  in  their  m- 

:;..:i.,U-::.ii.i:;    :  it  ne«  i,  ..    i        Ur*.  ....... 


Self- tormsn ting  ^'U-t.>r  HUT,  • 
meir.in.;  one's  self  or  itself.     •  Stlf-tormeat- 

- 
Self-tormentor  (self-tor-nwutftri  n.    One 

:  'rmenu  himself 

Self-torture  i,  self-tor  tiirX  n.    Pain  or  tor- 
tun?  inflicted  on  one's  self;  as,  the  ttlf-tor- 
turt  of  the  heathen. 
Self-trust  ^self  trustl,  n      Trust  or  faith  in 

flhftft 

Self-view  iself  vuX  ».  1  A  view  of  one's 
8elf  or  of  one's  own  actions  and  character 

..•ardorcareforone'spersonalin! 
Self-violence  (self-vi  6-leusX  n.     Violence 
to  01  'inf. 

Self-will  (.self'wil),  n.     One's  own  will; 

',aey. 

In  their  anger  theysfawaman.  and  in  their  off-mill 
tlKT  JiKXed  down  a  wall.  Gen.  lUj.  6. 

Self-willed  (self'wildX  a.  Governed  by 
one's  own  will ;  not  yielding  to  the  will  or 
wishes  of  others;  not  accommodating  or 
compliant;  obstinate. 

Presumptuous  are  they.  agCmZML     »  Pet  n.  nx 

Self-worship  (self-werthipX  a  The  idol- 
izing of  one's  self. 

Self-worshipper  (self-wer'ship-er),  n.  One 
who  idolizes  himself. 

Self-wrong  (selfrong).  n.  Wrong  done  by 
a  person  to  himself . 

n  trop  mi*e  ears  against  the  menH^rs  sa«c.  S***. 

Selion  (serl-onX  «.  [L.  L.  Mlto,  stlionu;  Fr. 
»i'HoH.  a  ridge,  a  farrow.)  A  ridge  of  land 
rising  between  two  furrows,  of  a  breadth 
sometimes  greater,  sometimes  leas. 

Sell  t  (selX  n.  [Also  Kilt,  from  Fr.  teOe,  L 
ttila.  a  seat,  a  saddle.)  1.  A  saddle. 

What  nighty  warrior  that  mote  be 
Who  rode  in  golden  frit  with  single  speare.  Sftnser- 

Some  commenUtors  on  Shakspere  think 
that  the  well-known  passage  in  llaebttk, 
act  i.  scene  7. 

I  have  no  spar 

.•-:..•"         •    • 

Vaakiar  ambition  wax*  oerteaps  tta/f 
And  falU  on  the  other. 

should  read.  •  Vaulting  ambition  which  o'er- 
leap>  its  tM.'— 2.  A  throne;  a  seat 

A  tyrant  proud  frowned  from  his  lofty  srlt. 

Sen  (selX  '.t  pret.  &  pp.  told;  ppr  *lK*g. 
[A.  Sax.  ttUan,  tyllatt.  to  give,  to  deliver  up; 
L.O.  Mttnt,  IceL  xlja,  to  sell,  to  deliver; 
Goth  taljaa,  to  offer,  to  sacrifice.  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  would  seem  to  have  been  to 
give  or  transfer  in  a  solemn  manner. }  1.  To 
transfer,  as  property,  or  the  exclusive  right 
of  possession,  to  another  for  an  equivalent: 
to  give  up  for  a  consideration;  to  d'«p"**  of 
for  something  else,  especially  for  money.  It 
is  correlative  to  buy,  as  one  party  buyt  what 
the  other  tettt,  and  is  now  usually  distin- 
guished from  exchange  or  barter,  in  which 
one  commodity  is  given  for  another;  whereas 
in  itllinj  the  consideration  is  generally 
money  or  its  representative  in  current 


If  thoo  wih  be  perfect  go  and  J»U  that  thoo  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor.  Mat.  xu.  u. 

2.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  of; 
to  accept  a  price  or  reward  for,  as  for  a 
breach  of  duty,  trust,  or  the  like;  to  take  a 
bribe  for;  to  betray. 

Yo»  would  hare  j»U  yonr  king  to  slander.  S*x* 

1  To  impose  upon;  to  cheat;  to  deceive;  to 
befool.  [Slang.] 

We  cootd  not  but  laugh  qniedy  at  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  Raiaht  scheme ;  we  were,  to  use  a  vulgar 

-..-.•:-,.•  ir.tf.KMiaa. 

—To  tea  oae't  life  dearly,  to  cause  great  loss 
to  those  who  take  one's  life;  to  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  enemy  before  one  is  killed.— To 
tell  ate  up,  to  sell  a  debtor's  goods  to  pay  his 
creditors. 

S  ill  (selX  r  i  L  To  hare  commerce;  to  prac- 
tise selling. 

I  win  boy  with  you.  stU  with  yon ;  bo«  I  wnl  not  ant 
wftkyoo. 


2.  To  be  sold;  as,  corn  geUs  at  a  goixl  price. 
Few  wr.z  >  are  not  ftled  with  great 

'•;••-  ;,:.•.. 

—  r<--  ftl:  -  \\  one's  comt: 

tlie  iinny  and  retire  from  tlu-  - 

iit's  in  a  cor 

Sell  l,  selX  »i.      An  imposition:   a  cheat;  a 

;? :    n   trick  successfully  \ 
another's 

Sellanders,  SeUenders  (aerlsfl-dln,  sel'- 
len-derzX  ».  , ';'  Coin  p.  moten- 

tiVrs.]  A  skin  disease  in  :i  burse's  hough  or 
pastern  owim:  to  ;i  want  >  ! 

Sella  TUTClCa  (sel'la  tur  'si-kit  \  n  [So 
named  from  its  supposed  resemM  tmv  t.*  ;\ 
Turkish  saddle.]  A  cavity  in  the  sphenoid 
bone,  containing  the  pituitary  gland,  and 
surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  procomei. 

Selle.t  «.     A  cell.     CSWnitfr. 

Selle,*  M.  A  sill;  a  door-sill  or  threshold. 
Cka  ttcer. 

SeUet  (selX  *•  [Written  also  Sell  (which 
sec}.]  I.  A  Mat;  m  settle;  a  throne, 

Many  a  yeoMan,  bold  and  free, 

Revcll'd  as  merrily  and  well 

As  those  that  sat  in  lorUly  «;.'*-.    5t>  II '.  &MV. 

1  A  saddle. 
Seller  (sel'er).  n.     One  who  sells:  a  vender. 

To  things  of  sale  a  s*U*r's  praise  belongs.     5*^*. 

Selters-water(selterzwa-t.5rXfi.  A  highly- 
prized  mevlicinal  mineral  water  found  at 
Nieder-.jWf.rrs  in  the  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
Nassau.  Germany.  It  contains  chloride  of 
sodium,  carbonates  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  calcium,  and  a  large  quantity  of  free 
carltonic  acid.  Called  less  correctly  Seltur- 

Seltzogene  (selt'zo-jenX  n.    Same  as  Gazo- 

•MM, 

Selvage  (sel'vijX  ik    See  SELTEPGB. 

Selvagee  (sel-va-jel  »-  Aauf.  a  skein  or 
hank  of  rope-yarn  wound  round  with  yarns 
or  marline,  used  for  stoppers,  straps,  «tc, 

Selve  t  (selv),  a.    Self;  same;  very.    Chaucer. 

Selvedge  (sel'vej),  n.  [Stlf  &nd  edtre  ;  lit.  an 
edce  formed  of  the  stuff  itself,  in  opposition 
to  one  sewed  on.  Comp  D.  zelfkatit,  ttjfagc, 
zelfeiiide,  L  G.  ttlfkant,  tt(fende,G.  tefoende, 
lit  self-edge,  self-end.]  1.  The  edge  ot  cloth 
where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 
threads ;  a  woven  border  or  border  of  close 
work  on  a  fabric;  list 

Meditation  isUke  the  stfnjg*.  which  keeps  the  cloth 
from  ravelling.  EcJuort. 

2.  A«ut  same  as  Stlvagee.  —3.  The  edge-plate 

of  a  lock  through  which  the  bolt  shoots. 
Selvedged.  Selvaged  ^1  vejd,  sel'vajd).  a. 

Having  a  selvedge. 
Selves  i,selvz),  pL  of  *<lf.     '  Our  past  w.w*.' 

;    - 

Sely  t  (seliV  a     Same  as  Seely. 

lelyness^  v^'  li-nesX  ».  (From  stly  or  tttly, 
prosperous.  ]  Happiness.  CA«  n«  r 

Semaphore  (sem'a-for),  J*.  [Gr.  ttina.  a 
sign,  and  phfr>5.  to  bear.]  A  kind  of  tele- 
graph or  apparatus  for  conveying  informa- 
tion by  signals  visible  at  a  distance,  such  as 
oscillating  arms  or  flags  by  daylight  and  lan- 
terns at  night  Many  kinds  of  semaphores 
were  in  nse  before  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  and  a  simple  form  is  still 
employed  on  railways  to  regulate  traffic. — 
Semaphore  plant,  a  name  given  to  Denno- 
dium  gynnx,  from  the  peculiar  movements 
of  its  leaves.  See  DKSMODII  x. 

Semaphoric,  Semaphoiical  (sem-a-forlk. 
sem-a-for'ik-al),  a.  Kelatini;  to  a  semaphore 
or  to  semaphores;  telegraphic. 

Semaphorically  ( sem  -  a  -  for '  ik  •  al  -  li  X 
ode.  By  means  of  a  semaphore. 

Semaphorist  (se-maf  or-istX  M-  One  who 
has  charge  of  a  semaphore. 

Semitology  (se-ma-tol'o-ji).  n.  [Gr.  *?mar 
jruMtott,  a  sign,  and  logo*,  discourse.!  The 
doctrine  of  signs,  particularly  of  verbal  signs, 
in  the  operations  of  thinking  and  reasoning; 
the  science  of  language  as  expressed  by  signs. 
Smart  [Rare] 

Semblablet(sem'bla-blXa.  [Fr.]  Like; 
similar;  resembling. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  *«e  the  Jra**6iMr  coher- 
ence of  his  men's  spirits  and  his.  J.  *  i  *. 

Semblablet(sein'bla-blX*-  Likeness;  repre- 
sentation; that  which  is  like  or  represents. 

His  stmUtHt  K  Us  mirror.  £*«*. 


Semblably  t  (sera'bla-bliX  adt.   In  a  similar 
manner;  similarly. 

A  ralburt  kment  he  was.  hs  name  was  Blunt: 

furnish  d  like  the  king  himself.    Si.it. 


Semblance  (sem'blansX  »    [Fr.  teaManee, 
from  feinbltr.  to  seem,  to  appear,  from  L. 


titnilarf,  «'mi/f<ire.  to  make  like,  from  #11/11- 

:  ce.    mere 
:hat 

bore  winWaiuv  of  worth  K.\ 

ternal  figure  or  appearance;  exterior;  shou  : 
fonn. 

.  vtt.'iiMfr  kind,  and  mild  their  ^ 

Hem  chtrobe. esser  • 

'u\:ic  only  in  st*t?lan<t   jttttmmtotj. 

rra  or  figure  representing  soniet!. 
likeness;  image. 

whert:  ffmttoMct  of  a  deriL   S&at. 

Semblant*  iselii'l'!  «;   figure; 

*«r. 
Semblant  ^seml'lant),  a      It  Like;  resem- 

I'liiii:.  .  tearing;  seeming  rather 

than  real;  specious. 

Thou  art  not  true ;  thoo  art  not  extant — only  xrwt- 
MxaV 

Semblative  *  (s«niiaa-tivX  a.    ResemM 
seeming 

And  all  is  stmMatft*  a  woman's  part.        Skalt. 

Semblaunt,»SemWant,t«.  [Fr.KiiiNaiU.] 
>evming;  appearance.    Uanmr. 
Senible   (sem'bl).    r.i.      [Fr.    itmbltr,    to 
imitate.    See  SEMBLANCE.)    l.t  To  imitate; 
to  represent  or  to  make  similar :  to  make  a 
likeness.     *  Where  snubling  art  may  can  e 
the  fair  effect'     Prior.  —  i   In  laic,  m 
impersonally,  generally  under  the  abbrevia- 
tion st in.  or  semb.  for  it  ttemt,  and  com- 
monly prefixed  to  a  point 
of  law  (not  necessary  to  be 
decided  in  the  case)  which 
has    not    been    d.irectl> 
settled,  but  on  which  the 
court  indicates  its  opin- 
ion. 

Seme  (sem'aX  o.     [Fr  , 
sown.]  In  her.  a  term  em- 
ployed to  describe  a  field 
Seme  of  fleur-de-lis,   or  charge  powdered  or 
strewed  over  with  figures, 
as  stars,  billets,  crosses,  Ac.   It  is  also  called 
PoKdend. 

Semecarpus  (se-me-kar'pnsX  «.  [Gr. 
fruition,  a  mark,  and  karpot.  fruit]  A 
small  genus  of  Asiatic  and  Australian  trees, 
nat  order  Anacardiaceff,  so  named  from  the 
remarkable  property  possessed  by  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  whence  it  is  commonly  called 
marking  nut  They  have  alternate,  simple. 
leathery  leaves,  and  terminal  or  lateral  pani- 
cles of  small  white  flowers.  5.  Anacardwm 
has  long  been  known  for  the  corrosive  re- 
sinous juice  contained  in  the  nut.  This  juice 
is  at  first  of  a  pale  milk  colour,  but  when  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  it  is  of  a  pure  black 
colour,  and  very  acrid.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine  by  the  natives  of  India  and  to  mark 
all  kinds  of  cotton  cloth.  The  bark  is  as- 
tringent.and  yields  various  shades  of  a  brown 
dye.  A  soft,  tasteless,  brownish-coloured 
gum  exudes  from  the  bark.  See  MALACCA. 
Semeiograpby  (se-mi-og'ra-fiX  «•  [Gr 
ttmeion,  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  graphs,  to 
write.  ]  The  doctrine  of  signs:  specifically, 
in  pathai.  a  description  of  the  marks  or 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

Semeiological(se'mi-6-loj"ik-alX  a.    Relat- 
ing to  semeiology  or  the  doctrine  of  - 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of 
diseases. 

Semeiology  (se-mi-ol'o-jiX  n.  [Gr.  tf- 
mtion,  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  logo*,  discourse  ] 
The  doctrine  of  signs:  serneiotics. 
Semeiotic  (se-mi-ofik).  a.  Relating  to  se- 
rneiotics: pertaining  to  signs;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  symptoms  of  diseases;  symp- 
tomatic. 

Semeiotics  (se-mi-ofiksX  n.  [Gr.  stateum, 
a  mark,  a  sign.]  1.  The  doctrine  or  science 
of  signs;  the  language  of  signs.  —2.  In  patkol. 
that  branch  which  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
all  the  symptoms  in  the  human  body, 
whether  healthy  or  diseased;  symptoma- 
tology; semeiology. 

Semeliche,t  Semely.t  a.    Seemly:  comely. 
I     CAa  ucer. 

Semelyhede,*  n.    Seemliness;  comeliness. 
I    Komauxt  of  the  Rate. 
Semen  (se'menX  n.    [L,  from  root  of  ten, 
to  sow.]  1.  The  seed  or  prolific  fluid  of  male 
animals;  the  secretion  of  a  testicle;  sperm, 
i  The  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovule.— 
Smtfn  tmtra.    See  SEXEXCUfE. 
Semencine  (se'men-sinV,  n.     A  strong  aro- 
matic, hitter  drug,  which  has  long  been  in 
much  repute  as  an  anthelmintic.     It  con- 
sists  of  the  dried  Bower-buds  of  a  number 


ch,«*ain;      th,  Sc.  lodk;     g.jo;     j.job; 


ft.  Fr.  ton:      ng,  sii»y;      TH.  tten:  th.  (Ain;     w,  irig;     wh,  «*ig;     zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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of  species  "f  Artemisia.    Calldl  also  >' 

>V«C    :  i.     .Vl1. 

Semese  (sem-OV),  a.  [L.  semi,  half,  and 
tsus,  eaten,  from  et/o,  arum,  to  eat]  Half- 
eaten.  [Rare.] 

No:  they're  sons  of  gyps,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  who 
feed  on  the  semese  fragments  of  the  high  table. 

Armor. 

Semester   (^r-nie-s'ter),    ».      [L.    sen- 
half-yearly    sex,  six.  and  niensw,  month.]  A 
iKThul  or  term  of  six  months. 
Semi  (sem'i).    [L.  semi,  Gr.  he  mi.]    A  jnvfiv 
signifying  half;  half  of;  in  part;  partially. 
The  compounds  are  generally  of  very  obvious 
meaning  if  the  latter  parts  be  known,  and 
we  give  only  a  certain  number  of  them  be- 
low. 

Semi-acid  (sem'i-as-id),  n.  anil  a.  Half-acid; 
sub-acid. 

Semi-amplexicaul  (sem'i-am-plek"*i-kan. 
a.  [L.  semi,  half,  amplector,  amplextu,  t" 
embrace,  and  caulis,  stem.]  Partially  am- 
plexicaul.  In  hot.  embracing  the  stem  half 
around,  as  a  leaf. 

Semi-angle  (sem'i-ang-gl),  n.    The  half  of  a 
u'iven  or  measuring  angle. 
Semi-annual  (sem-i-an'nu-al),  a.    Half- 
yearly. 

Semi -annular  (sem-i-an'nu-ler),  a.  [L. 
x'-uti,  half,  and  a  uniting,  a  ring.]  Having 
the  figure  of  half  a  ring;  forming  a  semi- 
circle. A.  Grew. 

Semi-Arian  (sem-i-a'ri-an),  n.  [See 
AKI AN.  ]  In  eccles.  hist,  a  branch  of  the 
Arians,  who  in  appearance  condemned  the 
errors  of  Arius  but  acquiesced  in  some  of 
his  principles,  disguising  them  under  more 
moderate  terms.  They  did  not  acknowledge 
the  Son  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
that  is.  of  the  same  substance,  but  admitted 
him  to  he  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father, 
not  by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege. 
Semi-Arlan  (sem-i-a'ri-au),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Semi-Arianism. 

Semi-Arianism  (sem-i-a'ri-an-izm),  n.  The 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Semi-Arians. 
Semi-attached  (sem'i-at-tacht"),o  Partially 
attached  or  united;  partially  bound  by  affec- 
tion, interest,  or  special  preference  of  any 
kind. 

We  would  have  been  semi-attached  as  it  were.  We 
would  have  locked  up  that  room  in  either  heart  where 
the  skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

Thackeray. 

— Semi-attached  house,  one  of  two  houses 
joined  together,  but  both  standing  apart 
from  others. 

Semi-barbarian  (sem'i-bar-ba"ri-an),  a. 
Half  savage;  partially  civilized. 

Semi  -  barbarian  ( sem'i-bar-ba"ri-an ),  n. 
One  who  is  but  partially  civilized. 

Semi-barbaric  (sem'i-bar-bar"ik),  a.  Half 
barbarous;  partly  civilized;  as,  semi-bar' 
baric  display. 

Semi -barbarism  (sem-i-biir'bar-izm),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  semi-bar- 
barous or  half  civilized. 

Semi -barbarous  (sem-i-bar'ba-rus),  a. 
Half  civilized;  semi-barbarian;  semi-bar- 
baric. 

Semibreve  (sem'i-brev),  n.   In  mimic,  a  note 
of  half  the  duration  or  time  of 
the  breve.     The  semibreve  is    i  i 

the  measure  note  by  which  all     h     ^ 
others  are  now  regulated.     It     c 
is  equivalent    in  time  to  two     Semibreve. 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or 
eight  quavers,  or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or 
thirty-two  demi-semiquavers. 

Semibrief  t  (sem'i-bref),  n.  Same  as  Semi- 
breve. 

Semi-bull  (sem'i-bul),  n.  Eccles.  a  bull 
issued  by  a  pope  between  the  time  of  his 
election  and  that  of  his  coronation.  A  semi- 
bull  has  only  an  impression  on  one  side  of 
the  seal.  After  the  consecration  the  name  of 
the  pope  and  date  are  stamped  on  the  re- 
verse, thus  constituting  a  double  bull 

Semi-calcined  (sem-i-kal'smd),  a.  Half 
calcined;  as.  nemi-calcined  iron. 

Semi -castrate  (sem-i-kaa'trat),  v.t.  To 
deprive  of  one  testicle. 

Semi -castration  (sem'i-kas-tra"shon),  n. 
Half  castration ;  deprivation  of  one  tes- 
ticle. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Semi-Chorus  (sem-i-ko'rus),  n.  A  chorus, 
usually  short,  or  part  of  a  chorus,  performed 
by  a  few  singers. 

Semicircle  (sem'i-ser-kl),  n.  l.  The  half  of 
a  circle ;  the  part  of  a  circle  comprehended 
between  its  diameter  and  half  of  its  circum- 
ference.—  2.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles;  a  graphometer.— 3.  Any  body  in  the 
form  of  a  half  circle. 

Semicircled  (sem'i-ser-kld),  a.     Same  as 


Semicircular.  'A  aemicircU'd  farthingale.' 
Shale. 

Semicircular  (st?m -i-ser'kn-lOr).  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  half  circle.  —  Semicircular 
<M/jft/.$,  in  anat,  the  name  given,  from  their 
figure,  to  three  canals  belonging  to  the  organ 
of  hearing,  situated  in  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  opening  into  the 
vestibule. 

Semi  -  circumference  (sem'i-ser-kum"fer- 
ens),  n.  Half  the  circumference. 

Semicirque  (sem'i-serk),  n.  A  semicircle;  a 
semicircular  hollow.  'The  semieirqu-e  of 
wooded  hills.'  /'/•<*„•••/;.•  Mag. 

Upon  a  semieirqite  of  turf-clad  ground, 

The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 

A  mass  of  rock.  It'ordrworth. 

Semicolon  (sem'i-ko-lon),  n.  In  grain,  and 
punctuation,  the  point  ( ; ),  the  mark  of  a 
pause  to  be  observed  in  reading  or  speak- 
ing, of  less  duration  than  the  colon,  and 
more  than  that  of  the  comma.  It  is  used 
to  distinguish  the  conjunct  members  of  a 
sentence. 

Semi-column  (sem'i-kol-um),  «.  A  half  co- 
lumn. 

Semi-columnar  (sem'i-ko-lum"ner),a.  Like 
a  half  column;  flat  on  one  side  and  round 
on  the  other :  a  botanical  term,  applied  to 
a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 
Semi-conscious  (sem-i-kon'shus),  a.    Im- 
perfectly conscious.    De  Quincey. 
Semicopet  (sem'i-kop),  n.   An  ancient  cleri- 
cal garment,  being  a  half  or  short  cloak. 
Chaucer. 

Semi-crystalline  (sem-i-kris'tal-!n),a.  Half 
or  imperfectly  crystallized. 
Seraicubical  (sem-i-kub'ik-al),  a.    In  conic 
sections,  applied  to  a  species  of  parabola 
denned  by  this  property,  that  the  cubes  of 
the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  corresponding  abscissas.     This  curve 
is  the  e volute  of  the  common  parabola. 
Semicubium,  Semicupium  ( sem-i-kuln- 
um.  sem-i-ku'pi-um),  n.     [L.L.,  from  semi, 
half,  and  cupa,  a  tun,  a  cask.]    A  half-bath, 
or  one  that  covers  only  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  hips.    [Rare.] 
Semicylinder  (sem-i-sil'in-der),  n.    Half  a 
cylinder. 

Semi-cylindric,  Semi-cylindrical  (sem'i- 
si-lin"drik,  seni'i-si-lin"drik-al),  a.  Half- 
cylindrical.  —  Semi-cylindrical  leaf,  in  hot. 
one  that  is  elongated,  flat  on  one  side,  round 
on  the  other. 

Semi  -  dexni  -  semiquaver   ( sem '  i  -  dem-i- 
sem"i-kwa-ver),  ?».   In  music,  a  note 
of  half  the  duration  of  a  demi-semi-    -y- 
quaver;  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a    -Sp- 
semibreve. 

Semi-detached  (sem'i- de-tacht"),  a.  Partly 
separated :  applied  to  one  of  two  houses 
which  are  detached  from  other  buildings, 
and  joined  together  by  a  single  party-wall ; 
as,  a  semi-detached  villa. 
Semi-diameter  (sem'i-dl-am"et-er),n.  Half 
a  diameter;  a  radius. 

Semi  -  diapason  (sem'i-dl-a-pa"zon),  n.    In 
music,  an  imperfect  octave,  or  an  octave 
diminished  by  a  lesser  semitone. 
Semi  -  diapente  (sem'i -di-a-pen"te),  n.    In 
music,  an  imperfect  or  diminished  fifth 
Semi-diaphaneity  (sem'i-dl-a-fa-ne"i-ti),  n. 
Half  or  imperfect  transparency.     Boyle. 
Semi  -  diaphanous  (sem'i-di-af'an-us),  a. 
Half  or  imperfectly  transparent.     f  A  semi- 
diaphanous  grey.'     Woodward, 
Semi-diatessaron(sem'i-di-a-tes"sa-ron),n. 
In  m  iwic,  an  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth 
Semi-ditone  (sem'i-dl-ton),  n.    In  music,  a 
minor  third. 

Semi-diurnal  (sem'i-di-er"nal),  a.  i.  Per- 
taining  to  or  accomplished  In  half  a  day  or 
twelve  hours;  continuing  half  a  day.  —2.  Per- 
taining to  or  accomplished  in  six  hours. — 
Semi-diurnal  arc,  in  astron.  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  a  heavenly  body  in  half  the  time 
between  its  rising  and  setting. 
Semi -dome  (sem'i-dom),  n.  Half  a  dome, 
especially  as  formed  by  a  vertical  section. 
Semi-double  (sem-i-du'bl),  n.  An  inferior 
or  secondary  ecclesiastical  festival,  ranking 
next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare  commemo- 
ration. Rev.  F.  G.  Lee. 
Semi-double  (sem-i-du'bl),  a.  In  bot.  having 
the  outermost  stamens  converted  into  petals 
while  the  inner  ones  remain  perfect :  said 
of  a  flower. 

Semi -fable  (sera'i-fa-bl),  n.    A  mixture  of 
truth  and  fable;  a  narrative  partly  fabulous 
and  partly  true.     De  Quincey.     [Rare.] 
Semi-flexed  (sem'i-flekst),  a.     Half-bent. 
Semi-floscular  (sero-i-flos'ku-ler),  a.    Same 
as  Semi-jtosculous. 


Semi-flosculous,  Semi-flosculose  (sem-i- 
Hos'ku-lus,  sem-i-tios'ku-los),  a.  [Semi,  and 
L.  jlosctdu»-,  a  little  tluvver  ]  In  bot.  having 
the  corolla  split  and  turned  to  one  side,  as 
in  the  ligule  of  composites. 
Semi-fluid  (sem-i-llu'id),  a.  Imperfectly 

Ha  id. 

Semi-formed  (sem'i-formd).a.  Half-formed; 
imperfectly  formed;  us,  a  Mini-formed  crys- 
tal. 

Semi-horal  (sem-i-ho'ral),  a.  Half-hourly. 
Semi-ligneous  (,-sem-i-lig'ne-us),  a.  Half  or 
partially  ligneous  or  woody.  In  bot.  applied 
to  a  stem  which  is  woody  at  the  base  and 
herbaceous  at  the  top,  as  the  common  rue, 
sage,  and  thyme. 

Semi-liquid  (sem-i-lik'wid),  a.  Half-liquid; 
semi-fluid. 

Semi-liquidity  (sem'i-lik-wid"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  semi-liquid;  partial  liquidity. 
Semilor  (sem'i-lor),  n.  [Prefix  semi,  half, 
and  Fr.  I'or,  gold.]  An  alloy,  consisting  of 
five  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc,  used 
for  manufacturing  cheap  jewelry,  &c. 
Semilunar  (sem-i-lu'ner),  a.  [Fr.  */, 
naire— L.  semi,  half,  and  luna,  the  moon.  J 
Resembling  in  form  a  half-moon.  'A  wini- 
Ituiar  ridge.'  X.  Grew, —Semilunar  carti- 
lage*, in  anat.  two  flbro-cartilages  which 
exist  between  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris 
and  the  articulate  surfaces  of  the  tibia.— 
Semilunar  ganglia,  in  anat.  the  ganglia 
formed  by  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  on 
its  entrance  into  the  abdomen,  from  which 
nerves  are  sent  to  all  the  viscera.—  Semi- 
lunar  notch,  in  anat.  an  indentation  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon  between  the  cor;ic»M 
process  and  the  superior  border  of  the 
scapula  —Semilunar  valves,  in  anat  the 
three  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta:  so  named  from 
their  half-moon  shape. 
Semilunary,  Semilunate  (sem-Mu'na-ri), 
sem-i-lu'nat),  a.  Semilunar.  'A  semilunary 
form.'  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Semi-membranous(sem-i-mem'bra-nus),rt. 
Half  or  partially  membranous.  In  a-nat. 
applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  thigh,  from  the 
long  flat  membrane-like  tendon  at  its  upper 
part.  It  serves  to  bend  the  leg. 
Semi-menstrual  (sem-i-men'stro-al),  a.  [  L. 
semi,  half,and  me»#f  ri/alw.monthly.]  Half- 
monthly;  specifically,  applied  to  an  inequa- 
lity of  the  tide  which  goes  through  its 
changes  every  half-month. 
Semi-metal  (sem'i-met-al),  n.  In  old  chem. 
a  metal  that  is  not  malleable,  as  bismnth,. 
arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony,  manga- 
nese, &c. 

Semi -metallic  (sem'i-me-tal"ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  semi-metal ;  partially  metallic 
in  character. 

Semi-minim  (sem'i-min-im),  «.  In  music, 
a  half  minim  or  crotchet. 
Semi-mute  (sem'i-mut),  a.  Applied  to  a  per- 
son who,  owing  to  losing  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, has  lost  also  to  a  great  extent  the 
faculty  of  speech,  or  who,  owing  to  congeni- 
tal deafness,  has  never  perfectly  acquired 
that  faculty. 

Semi -mute  (sem'i-mut),  n.  A  semi-mute 
person. 

Seminal  (sem'in-al),  a.  [L.  seminalis,  from 
s^men.seed.  See  SEMEN.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
seed  or  semen,  or  to  the  elements  of  repro- 
duction.—  2.  Contained  in  seed;  germinal; 
rudimental;  original. 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  '  Paradise 
Lost;'  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works  in  their 
seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of 
excellence.  yohnsott. 

— Seminal  leaf,  the  same  as  Seed-leaf. 
Seminalt  (senrin-al^.n.  Seminal  state.  'The 
seminalsot  other  iniquities.'  SirT.  Broume. 
Seminality  (sem-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  seminal ;  the  power  of  being  produced. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Seminarian,  Seminarist  (sem-i-na'ri-an, 
sem'i n-a-rist),  n.  A  member  of  a  seminary; 
specifically,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary. 

Seminarists  now  come  from  Rome  to  pervert  souls. 
Sheldon. 

Seminary  (sem'i-na-ri),  n.  [Fr.  stminaire; 
L.  seminarium,  from  semen,  seminis,  seed, 
from  root  of  sero,  satum,  to  sow.]  l.f  A 
seed-plot ;  ground  where  seed  is  sown  for 
producing  plants  for  transplantation;  a 
nursery;  as,  to  transplant  trees  from  a  semi- 
nary. Mortimer.— 2.  t  The  place  or  original 
stock  whence  anything  is  brought. 

This  stratum.  .  .  .  being  the  seminary  or  promp- 
tuary,  that  furnishes  forth  matter  for  the  formation 
and  increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Wood-ward. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


SEMINARY 

3.  A  place  of  education ;  any  school,  academy, 
college,  or  university  in  wliich  yonnir  per- 
sons  are  instructed  in  the  several  branches 
of  learning  which  may  qualify  them  for 
their  future  employments.— 4. t  A  seminary 
priest;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  educated 
in  a  seminary;  a  seminarist. 

A  while  agone.  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake 
an  lionest  zealous  pursuivant  for  a  seminary. 

B.  Jo,,,™. 


foreign  seminary:  said  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  'All  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
other  priests.'  Hallain. 
Semlnatet  (sem'i-nat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gemi- 
nated; ppr.  seminal inrj.  [L.  temino,  semi- 
natuin,  to  sow.  See  SEMES.]  To  sow;  to 
spread ;  to  propagate.  '  Doctors,  who  first 
geminated  learning.'  Watcrhouxc. 
Semination  (sem-i-na'shon),  n.  [L.  semina- 
tio,  semiiiationis,  from  xemino.  See  SEMEN.] 
1.  f  The  act  of  sowing;  the  act  of  disseminat- 
ing. Evelyn.  —2.  In  bot.  the  natural  disper- 
sion of  seeds ;  the  process  of  seeding.  The 
seeds  of  plants  are  dispersed  in  various  ways. 
Some  are  heavy  enough  to  fall  directly  to 
the  ground ;  others  are  furnished  with  a 
pappus  or  down,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  dispersed  by  the  wind;  white  others  are 
contained  in  elastic  capsules,  which,  burst- 
ing open  with  considerable  force,  scatter 
the  seeds. 

Seminedt  (se'mind),  a.    Thick  covered,  as 
witli  seeds.     'Her  garments  blue,  and  sc- 
anned with  stars.'    B.  Jonson. 
Seminiferous  (sem-i-nif'er-us),  a.  [L.  semen, 
teminis,  seed,  and/ero,  to  produce.]    Kred- 
bearing;  producing  seed. 
Semininc,  Seminifteal  (sem-i-nif'ik,  sem-i- 
nif'ik-al),  a.     [L.  gemen,  seminis,  seed,  and 
facia,  to  make.]     Forming  or   producing 
seed  or  semen. 

Seminification  (sem'in-if-i-ka"shpn),  n.  Pro- 
pagation from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts. 
Sir  M.  Hale.  [Rare.] 

Seminole  (sem'i-nol),  n.  and  a.  [Amer.  In- 
dian, wild,  reckless.)  One  of,  or  belonging 
to,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally 
a  vagrant  offshoot  from  the  Creeks.  They 
gave  great  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  after  a  tedious  war  the 
remains  of  the  tribe  were  removed  to  the 
Indian  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Semi-nude  (sem'i-uud),  a.  Partially  nude; 
half  naked. 

Semi-nymph  (sem'i-nimf),  n.    In  entom.  the 
nymph  of  insects  which  undergo  a  slight 
change  only  In  passing  to  a  perfect  state. 
Semiography  (  se-mi-og'ra-n ),  n.    Same  as 
Semeiography. 

Semiolbgical  (se'mi-6-loj"ik-aI),  a.  Same 
as  Seineiological. 

SemlOlOgy  (se-mi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Or.  simeion, 
a  sign,  and  logos,  discourse.]  Same  as  Se- 
meiotics. 

Semi-opacous  t  (sem'i-o-pa"kus),  a.  Semi- 
opaque.  Boyle. 

Semi -opal  (sem-i-6'pal),  n.    A  variety  of 
opal  not  possessing  opalescence. 
Semi-opaque  (sem'i-6-pak"),  o.   Half  trans- 
parent only;  half  opaque. 
Semi-orbicular  (sem'i-or-bik"u-ler),a.  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 
Semi-ordinate  (sem-i-or'din-at),  n.  In  conic 
sections,  see  ORDINATE. 
SemiOtiC  (se-ml-ot'ik),  a.  Same  as  Semeiotic. 
Semiotics   (se-mi-ot'iks),  n.     See  SEMEIO- 
TICS. 

Semi -palmate,  Semi-palmated  (sem-i- 
pal'mat,  sem-i-pal'mat-ed).  a.  In  zool.  hav- 
ing the  feet  webbed  only  partly  down  the 
toes. 

Semi -parabola  (sem'i-pa-rab"6-la),  n.    In 
math,  a  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
powers  of  its  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  next  lower  powers  of  its  abscissas. 
Semiped  (sem'i-ped),  n.     [Semi,  and  L.  pes, 
pedis,  a  foot.  ]    In  prog,  a  half-foot. 
Semipedal  (sem-i-pe'dal),  a.     In  pros,  con- 
taining a  half-foot. 

Semi  -  Pelagian  (sem'i-pe-la"ji-an),  n.  In 
eccles  hint  a  follower  of  John  Cassianus,  a 
monk  who,  about  the  year  430,  modified 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  by  maintaining 
that  grace  was  necessary  to  salvation,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  natural  facul- 
ties were  sufficient  for  the  commencement 
of  repentance  and  amendment;  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men;  that  his  grace  was  equally 
offered  to  all  men;  that  man  was  born  free, 
and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  its  in- 
fluences or  resisting  them. 


Semi-Pelagian  (sem'i-pe-liY'ji-an),  a.  Per- 
talnlngtothe  Semi-Pelagians  or  their  tenete. 

Semi  -  Pelagianism  (sem'i-pe-la"ji-an-i/m), 
n.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians. 

Semi-pellucid  (sem'i-pel-UY'sid),  o.  Par- 
tially pellucid;  imperfectly  transparent; 
as,  a  semi-pellucid  gem. 

Semi-plantigrade  (sem-i-plan'ti-grad),  a. 
In  zool.  applied  to  certain  families  of  mam- 
mals, as  the  Viverridro  or  civets,  and  the 
Mustelidpc  or  weasels,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  sole  of  the  hind-feet  at  least  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ground  in  walking. 

Semi  -  quadrate,  Semi  -  quartile  (scm'i- 
kwod-rat,  sem'i-kwar-til),  n.  [L.  semi,  and 
quadratic,  quadrate,  or  guartus,  fourth.] 
In  astral,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  the  half  of  a  quad- 
rant, or  45  degrees. 

Semiquaver  (sem'i-kwa-ver),  n.  In  music, 
a  note  of  half 
the  duration  of 
the  quaver;  the 
sixteenth  of  the 
semibreve. 

Semiquaver 


Semiquavers. 


(sem'i-kwa-ver),  B.  t.  To  sound  or  sing  in,  or 
as  in,  semiquavers. 

With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
yuav'ring  and  stmiqmivring  care  away.     Co-wper. 

Semi-Quietist  (sem-i-kwi'et-ist),  n.  One  of 
a  sect  of  mystics  who,  while  maintaining 
with  the  Quietists  that  the  most  perfect 
state  of  the  soul  is  passive  contemplation, 
yet  maintains  the  incompatibility  of  this 
state  with  any  external  sinful  or  sensual 
action. 

Semiquintile  (sem'i-kwin-til),  n.  In  astral. 
an  aspect  of  two  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  half  of  the  quintile,  or  36  degrees. 
Semi-recondite  (sem-i-rek'on-dit),  a.  Half- 
hidden  or  concealed ;  specifically,  in  zool. 
applied  to  the  head  of  an  insect  half  con- 
cealed within  the  shield  of  the  thorax. 
Semi-septate  (sem-i-sep'tat),  a.  In  bot.  half- 
partitioned  ;  having  a  dissepiment  which 
does  not  project  into  the  cavity  to  wliich  it 
belongs  sufficiently  to  cut  it  off  into  two 
separate  cells. 

Semi-sextile  (sem'i-s  eks-til),  n.  In  astral. 
an  aspect  of  two  planets  when  they  are  dis- 
tant from  each  other  the  half  of  a  sextile, 
or  30  degrees. 

Semi -smile  (sem'i-smil),  n.    A  half  laugh; 
a  forced  grin.   'A  doleful  and  doubtful  semi- 
smite  of  welcome.'    Lord  Lytton. 
Semisoun,t  n.  A  half-sound;  aloworbroken 
tone.     Chaucer. 

Semi-spheric,  Semi-spherical  (sem-i-sfer'- 
ik,  sem-i-sfer'ik-al),  o.  Having  the  figure  of 
a  half  sphere. 

Semi-spinal  (sem'i-spi-nal),  a.  In  anat.  ap- 
plied to  two  muscles  connected  with  the 
transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebra). 

Semi-steel  (sem'i-stel),  n.    A  name  given  m 
the  United  States  to  puddled  steel. 
Semi-tangent  (sem'i-tan-jent),  n.  In  math. 
the  tangent  of  half  an  arc. 
Semite  (sem'it),  «.    A  descendant  of  Shem ; 
one  of  the  Semitic  race.   See  under  SEMITIC. 
Written  also  She-mite. 

Semite  (sem'it),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Shem 
or  his  descendants.  Written  also  Shemite. 
Semitendinose  (sem-i-ten'din-oz),  a.  In 
anat  applied  to  a  muscle  situated  obliquely 
along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  It  assists 
in  bending  the  leg,  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  it  a  little  inwards. 
Semitertian  (sem-i-ter'shi-an),  a.  In  med. 
applied  to  a  fever  possessing  both  the  char- 
acters of  the  tertian  and  quotidian  inter- 
mittent. Dunglison. 

Semitertian  (sem-i-Mr'shi-an),  n.  A  semi- 
tertian  fever. 

Semitic  (se-mit'ik).  o.  Relating  to  Shem  or 
his  reputed  descendants ;  pertaining  to  the 
Hebrew  race  or  any  of  those  kindred  to  it, 
as  the  Arabians,  the  ancient  Phomicians, 
and  the  Assyrians. —Semitic  or  Shemitic 
languages,  an  important  group  or  family  of 
languages  distinguished  by  triliteral  verbal 
roots  and  vowel  inflection.  It  comprises  three 
branches— Northern.  Aramsoan,  Aramaic  or 
Chaldean;  Central  or  Canaanitish;  and  South- 
ern or  Arabic.  These  have  been  subdivided 
as  follows :— (l)^ra?naan,including  Eastern 
and  Western  Aramffian ;  the  Eastern  em- 
braces the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  from 
which  several  dialects  originated,  as  the 
Chaldaic,  the  Syro-Chaldaic ;  and  the  Sa- 
maritan. The  Western  Aramaean  includes 
the  Syriac  dialect,  the  Palmyrene,  and  the 
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Sabian  idiom,  a  corrupted  Syriac  dialect. 
(2)  Canaanitish  comprises  the.  Phoenician 
hui^'i.ige,  with  its  dialect  the  I'unic  or  Car- 
thaginian, and  the  Hebrew  with  the  Rab- 
binic dialect.  (3)  Arabic  proper,  from  which 
originated  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian. 
Semitism  (sem'it-izm),  n.  A  Semitic  idiom 
or  word;  the  adoption  of  what  is  peculiarly 
Semitic. 

Semitone  (sem'i-ton),  n.  In  nnisic,  half  a 
tone;  an  interval  of  sound,  as  between  mi 
and  fa  in  the  diatonic  scale,  which  is  only 
half  the  distance  of  the  interval  between 
ut  (do)  and  re,  or  sol  and  la.  A  semitone, 
sti -icily  speaking,  is  not  half  a  tone,  as  there 
are  three  kinds  of  semitones— greater.lesser, 
and  natural. 

Semitonic  (sem-i-ton'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  semitone  ;  consisting  of  a  semitoue  or  of 
semitones. 

Semi  -  transept  (sem'i-tran-sept),  n.    The 
half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 
Semi-transparency(sem'i-trans.pa"ren-si), 
n.    Imperfect  transparency;  partial  opaque- 
ness. 

Semi-transparent  (sem'i-trans-pa"rent),  a. 
Half  or  imperfectly  transparent. 
Semi-vitrin  cation  (sem-i-vit'ri-n-ka"shon), 
n.     1.  The  state  of  being  imperfectly  vitri- 
fied.—2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 
Semi-vitrified  (sem-i-vit'ri-fid),  a.    Half  or 
imperfectly  vitrified;   partially  converted 
into  glass. 

Semi  -  vocal  ( sem'i-vo-kal ),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  semi-vowel;  half-vocal;  imperfectly 
sounding. 

Semi-vowel  (sem'i-vou-el),7i.  A  half-vowel; 
a  sound  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  a 
vowel  and  a  consonant;  an  articulation 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  imperfect 
sound,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleasure, 
as  the  sounds  of  (,  m,  r.  Also,  the  sign  re- 
presenting such  a  sound. 
Semmit  (sem'mit),  n.  [Perhaps  a  contr. 
of  Fr.  chemisette.  ]  An  undershirt,  generally 
woollen.  [Scotch.) 

Semnopithecus  (sem'no-pi-the"kus),7i.  [Gr. 
scmnos,  august,  venerable,  and  pithekas,  an 
ape.]  A  genus  of  catarhine  or  Old  World 
apes,  having  long  slender  tails,  well-devel- 
oped canine  teeth,  and  tuberculate  molars. 
One  of  the  most  familiar  species,  5.  Entellus, 
the  sacred  monkey  of  the  Hindus,  is  of  a 
grayish  or  grayish-brown  colour,  with  black 
hands,  feet,  and  face.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  Asia  and  Asiatic  islands. 
Semola,  Semolella  (sem'o-la,  seni-6-lel'la), 
n.  Same  as  Semolina. 
Semolina  (sem-6-H'na),  n.  [It.  mtutimo.] 
A  name  given  to  the  large  hard  grains  re- 
tained in  the  bolting-machine  after  the  fine 
flour  has  been  passed  through  it.  It  is  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness,  and  is  often 
made  intentionally  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, being  a  favourite  food  in  France,  and 
to  some  extent  used  in  Britain  for  making 
puddings.  See  MANNA-CROUP. 
Semoule  (sa-moT),  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Semo- 
lina. 

Sempervirent  (sem-per-vi'rent),  a.  [L.  tem- 
per, always,  and  virens,  mrentis,  flourish- 
ing.]   Always  fresh;  evergreen. 
Sempervive  (sem'per-viv).  ?».    The  house- 
leek.     Bacon.     See  SEMPERVIVUJI. 
Sempervivum  (sem-p*r-vi'vuni),n.  [L.  .from 
semper,  always,  and  films,  living.  ]    A  genus 
of  plants  which  includes  the  house-leek.  See 
HOUSE-LEEK. 

Sempiternal  (scm-pi-tcr'nal),  a.  [Fr.  sem- 
piternel;  L.  sempiternus  —  semper,  always, 
and  etenms,  eternal.]  1.  Eternal  in  futu- 
rity; everlasting;  endless;  having  beginning, 
but  no  end. 

Those,  though  they  suppose  the  world  not  to  be 
eternal  '  a  parte  ante,'  are  not  contented  to  suppose 
it  to  be  stmfiltrual,  or  eternal,  'a  fSLfS*^^ 

2.  Eternal;  everlasting;  without  beginning 

Sempiternity  (sem-pi-tertii-U),  n.  [L.  sein- 
piternitas.  See  SEMPITERNAL.]  Future 
duration  without  end.  'The  future  eternity 
or  sempiternity  of  the  world.1  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Semple  (sem'pl),  a.  Simple;  low-born;  of 
mean  birth:  opposed  to  gentle.  [Scotch.] 

Sempre  (sem'pra).  [It.]  In  music,  always 
or  throughout. 

Sempster  (semp'ster),  n.  A  seamster  (which 
see). 

He  supposed  that  Walton  had  given  up  his  busi- 
ness as  a  linen-draper  and  sempsler.  Rofwtll. 

Sempstress  (semp'stres),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seome- 
sti-e,  a  sempstress,  with  term,  -ess.}  _  A  wo- 
man who  lives  by  needle-work.  Swift. 
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Ssmpstressy  (semp'rtres  i  >.  n     see  -I-IM 

Samuncla  half. 

the  twelfth  part  »f  nit 
-null    I!,  .1111111  ...111  ..f  tin'  weight  of  four 
drachms.  being   til.'   twenty-fourth   ] 

nl.  in  pound 
Soil  ' 
Senuv.  •*'.  from  win', 

Sjnat'  i.rrii*. 

:     ':,  ...  •>.  Ski 

iilblj      ,  r     COUncil     .   f 

mill  II  -llalv  in  till1  l!0\eri|. 

met.;  lly,  in  ancient 

Koine,  :i  l....ly  of  .  l.U'ily  iiti/cns  appointed 

'.cctcd  fr,.in  amom;   tin-  nobles  of  the 

Tin1  number  ..f  senators  during  tli. 
period  of  ttw  Roman  npn 

upper  .-r  ' 

tllreui  vario  us  .-..1111111.*.  as  in  Krancc,  in  the 
I'niii'il  stall's  in  in..  si  of  Hi.'  separate  states 
of  tho  I'nion,  an.  I  in  BUM  >«is~  cantons. 
Hen  .tivi'  body;  a 

state  I'oniu'il;  the  legislative  department  <>f 
a  government.  •  'Illi'  crown,  tin'  ..vimf.-.  an.l 
Ihi'  bench  '  .4.  t'oiiMamioe.  —  a  The  gov- 
erning body  of  tlu-  I  imcisilyof  i'aiiibrid;.v. 
It  ii  divided  into  two  houses,  named  rvarnfi 
anil  NOH-iri*->if.«  'I'lu-  formiT  consists  of 
Ma-:  '  K'ss  than  five  years'  stand- 

ing. and  doctors  of  loss  than  two.  and  is 
called  tho  upper  kottff  or  irkite-Hwxt  Aolf**, 
from  its  members  wearing  hoods  lined  with 
whitesilk.  All  other  masters  an.l  doctors  who 
keep  their  names  on  the  college  Looks  an' 
nt'it-rr:rfnt.<.  and  compose  the  /owrr  AOM.VC 
or  Wfici-Aoixf  hausr.  from  its  members  wear- 
ing black  hoods. 

Senate  -chamber  (senat  chain  WrX  ».  A 
chamber  or  hall  in  which  a  senate  assem- 
bles. 

Senate-house  (sen'at-housX  n.  A  house  in 
which  a  senate  meets,  or  a  place  of  public 
council.  SAnJr. 

Senator  (senat  or\  ii.  1  A  in  ml-er  of  a 
senate.  In  Scotland  the  lords  of  session 
are  called  *r»wrors  of  the  college  of  justice 
•J  In  otti  Kiujlish  fair,  a  member  of  the  kind's 
council;  a  king's  coimeillor.  Burritt. 

Senatorial  (seu-a-tO'ri-alXo.  l.  Pertaining  to 
a  senate:  becoming  a  senator;  as.  senatorial 
rubes;  ttnatorial  eloquence. 

Co  on.  brave  youths,  tilt,  in  some  future  age, 
Whips  tluUI  bicoOM  the  JMMkriW  bada? 

r.  »*.«*•«. 

3.  In  the  t'nited  States,  entitled  tu  elect  a 
senator;  as.  a  ttinttt<ritil  district. 
Senatorially  iseu-a-to'ri-al-lix  .i.fr    In  a 
senatorial  manner  ;  in  a  way  becoming  a 
senator:  with  dignity  or  solemnity. 

The  mother  was  cheerful  ;  the  fat 
.  X. 

Senatorian  (seu-a-to'ri-auX  a. 
Senatorial. 

Propos*  your  schemes,  ye  JttMAWMtM  banrl, 
Whose  ways  And  means  support  the  sinking  Un.l 


, 

Senatorionst  (sen-a-Wri-usX  n.  Senatorial 

Senatorship  (••n'at-or-ahtpx  «.  The  office 
or  dignity  of  a  senator.  Kicknrd  Can*. 

Senatus  (se-na'tusx  "  II-  1  A  senate;  a 
•owning  body  in  certain  universities.— 
cvnarrw  aeadf  mints,  one  of  the  governing 
bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  consisting  of 
the  principal  ami  professors,  and  charged 
with  the  superintendence  and  regulation  of 
discipline,  the  administration  of  the  nni 
vrnitr  property  and  revenues,  subject  to  the 
control  and  review  of  the  university  court, 
and  the  conferring  of  degrees  through  the 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor—  Srmif  us  fan- 
(NttniM.  a  decree  of  the  ancient  Roman 
senate,  pronounced  on  some  question  or 
point  of  law. 

Sauce*  (seusX  it.  Sense;  feeling;  sympathy 
Spender. 

Send  (»endX  ».t  pret  A  pp.  *•««;  ppr.  wnd- 
i*j.  (A.  Sax.  auMidM,  to  send,  pret  ic  trade. 
I  tent:  O.Fris..  Icel  triuta.  Dan.  seuJf.  D. 
tend**,  O  rtiuitn.  Goth.  Miiif.iiiu,  to  send, 
lit  to  make  to  go  ;  Doth.  rinfAan,  to  go. 
from  »iii(A.«.  A.  Sax.  »ltA.  a  path:  cog  Skr 
»MI/A,  to  go.  ]  1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from 
one  place  to  another;  to  despatch. 

Thither  .ill  nW  his  -iived'nlessenrers 
OB  <crmDd>  of  supernal  gr.ce.  U 

Z.  To  procure  the  going,  carrying,  transmis- 
sion. *c.,  of;  to  cause  to  be  conveyed  or 
transmitted. 

I  He)  MNf  letters  by  posts  on  horseback. 

En.  *•.!». 


0  impel     to  propel;  to  throw  ;  1 
.itrl,  aft.  tfciS  fl  '  Ml1'!*. 

dart 

• 

I    To  eoliui.ii-sion.  imthoi  i/e,  01-  d:; 
:imi  net. 

• 

•i-e  t.'  Mke  pl;u-e;  to  c:iu-e  to  come: 
»  ;  to  inrlu-t, 

•  \\\f  iii.just. 

M.I;    > 

• 

»;   io  c;m*e  to  iv.    •  •  klm  «t'H  ' 

• 

.tnHtfu. 
7    IVt'e-re  certain  veriM  to  caus-e 

todu  the  act  indicated  by  the  principal  verb. 

It   al\va\,s   hourxur.   implies  imp' 
propulsion;  as,  to  •> 

Hi-  rtui-.i;   him  out  mt.>  thr  oj^n  .ur  mi:!, 
wlili..  £<•'•  Il'.irtfti. 

Shall  we  be  at  on 

ts,    auJ    fi-«;   Jtifittif   through 
sp»ce.  //art*-:. 

The  royal  tro-v  ,t  volley  of 

musketry  as  ji'.';'  the  icbel  horse Xyi»<A'   '•' 

TV  &•*.</  /orfA  or  onf.  (,*.)  to  produce;  to 
put  or  teftM  foith:  as,  a  tree  i#ad#  forth 
liranrhos.  (ft)  To  emit;  as,  .lowers  tend 
/wrfA  their  f  nil.  L 

Send  v^'i>l*X  r.i-    1.  To  despatch  a  message; 
:>  h  au  ageut  or  messenger  for  some 
purpose. 

Sec  ye  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  hath  w*/  lo 
take  aw.»y  mine  head?  »  Ki  > 

2.  .Vuiif.  to  pitch  prtvipiUU-ly  into  the  hol- 
low or  interval  between  tuo  ^aves:  with 
.-  . :  \m  prd 

She  jr*.iW  forward  heavily  and  sickly  on  the  lone 
swell.  She  n«ver  rose  to  die  opposite" IK 

....  .t/.-v*.  jfaMy. 

— To  stud  for,  to  request  or  requhv  by  mes- 
sage to  come  or  be  brought;  us.  to  txndfw 
:\  pli>  sicmn;  to  avtulfor  a  coach. 

Send  (,seiul),  «.  The  motion  of  the  waves. 
or  the  impetus  given  by  their  motion. 

Sendal  (sen'dal).  n.  [O.Fr.  anil  Sp,  ctndal. 
Httdal;  I.  L.  tvfhi'ti.um,  usually  derivetl  from 
tlr.  ,vi(it/"i*,  a  flue  liulitui  cloth,  fn>m  ^iti.Mtf. 
the  Sanskrit  nameof  the  river  Imlus.  whence 
the  n;\me  Iiitiiu  istlerived,]  A  li,.rlit  thin 
stulf  of  silk  or  thread. 

Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  *>**/. 
Such  as  clean)  in  ancient  lore. 

Sender  (seml'erX  n      One  that  semis.  Shat, 

Senebiera  (sen'e-bi-e^raX  H.  [In  honour  of 
John  de  Sftifbitr.  of  Geneva,  a  vegetable 
I«liysioloirist  1  A  -enujiof  planU,  n:it  order 
Orucifenv;  sometimes  called  Corowput.  S. 
Corotwpuf  (common  wurt-cress)is  a  native 
of  Europe  ami  North  America,  and  was  for- 
merly eaten  as  a  salad.  5.  didyma  is  n 
native  of  lireat  HriUin.  growing  on  waste 
ground  near  the  sea.  S.  itiVofini  is  eaten  as 
a  salad  in  K-\pt  They  are  insigni Meant 
weeds  with  prostrate  ditfuse  stems,  finely 
divided  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers. 

8WM*  (sen'e-kaV  H,    See  SKNKGA. 

Seneca-Oil  (sen'e-ka-oilX  ».  A  name  for 
petroleum  or  naphtha,  from  iU  huviii£  ori- 
ginally been  collected  and  sold  bj  the 
S#t*cti  Indians. 

Seneca-root  (seu'e-ka-rot).  «.   See  Ssncu. 

Senecio  (se-ne'shi-oX  «-  IKix^m  L.  tenrx,  an 
old  man ;  the  receptacle  is  naked  and  re- 
sembles a  bald  head.  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
known  by  the  common  names  of  groundsel 
and  ragwort.  $eel«nors.*>KL,  RAGWORT. 

SenecUtUde  <se-nek'ti-uuiX  n,  [L.*«m«-fn*. 
old  age,  from  **>wx.  old  )  Old  age.  'Snwt- 
titmtt.  weary  of  its  toils.'  17.  Milttr.  [Rare.] 

Senega.  S-eneka  (sen'e-ga,  sen'e-kaX  »-  A 
ilruj;  consisting  of  the  r\»ot  of  a  plant  called 
•IN  naeg  i,  seiKva,  and  rattlesnake  rtxit.ol 
tlie  geuus  rolypila,  the  /*,  Sritrya,  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  The  drug  is  said  to 
have  been  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  used  in  cough  mixtures, 
Iteiiig  similar  in  its  effects  to  squill  See 
POI.Y«ALA. 

Senegal  (sen'e-galY     See  GrM-SKNBGAL. 
Senescence  (se-nes'sensX  «.    [L  •fHtsw, 
from  «•***•  j,  old,]    The  state  of  growtug  old ; 
decay  by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  contiawe  in  the  oatr 
wherein  they  now  are,  without  the  least  «-«wflrwc»  or 
decay. 


old. 


.  Pat. 


.  Beginning  togro 
Now  as  the  night  was  truemtit.     K 


nantA 

Seneschal  (.sen  es.shalX    ii.     |Kr.  gr-ii  fhal. 
11  I'r    ttneschat,   I 

.1  li.  «'/n>i'iiW     -       .  aid     1     -   PI    '.  ainl 

n  sen  .in'.  ^.'.  ii  idn  i". 

i     All  ortlcer  ill  the  houses  of  }•• 

-.'.  li.>  has  the  siineniiielut- 
ence  of  leasts  and  .l.'iuestic  cercnioi/ 
sleuar.l.      In  s..inc  ih>t:m.vs  Ihe  s.  ne.-.-lial 
«  ai  an  .'Hi.  or  «  ho  had  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice. 

. tsons 

Iliink   ; 

r.tlher    :  . 


•  U'o  l.iiii.h." 

Seneschalship  iseu'cs-shal-shipx  n.    The 

ollt.'e  cf  senes.-hal. 

Senge, i  '•'  '  :<fct-i\ 

Sengreen   isen  uienV    n.      |li     siniirnn.    a 

jilant.  as  periwinkle — .v/n,  a  i....t.  si^iiil>iiiL; 

stieimth.  I'.'l'ee.  duration,  and 

A  plant,  the  house-leek,  of  the  .semis  Selll- 

IH-I  \  i\  urn. 
Senile  isenilX  n.     (I.,  ftnilis,  from  sensr. 

old       SecSKNATK]      I'ertaillins  to  old  as:e. 

l>ro.-ee.lius  Irom  aj:e.  esi'e.-ially  pel  tainiii;; 

to  or  procee.lni;;  Irom  the  weaknesses  nsu- 

ally  aceoiul>an\  nm  ol.l  :ue  ;  a-.  •  w 

rul'il>  .  .     •    :  nialniili  oi 

judgment.'     Bay!*. 
Loss  of  colour  of  the  hair  may  be  accidental,  pre* 

T  iftlltf.  C«uVtfN«. 

Senility  (se-uin  tiX  n.     The  state  of  lieiiiji 

senile;  ol.l  ase.     VM^-ifyfi. 
Senior  vse  ni  ei-V  (i.     |1.   .se/it..;-.  coin} 

»m«3r,  old  i    1.  More  advanced  in  ai:e;  older; 

elder:  when  folloxvin^  a    pei->onal   n:ime. 

as  John  Smith,  .vfnior  (usually  eontla.'te.l 

star,  or  wtt,X  It  denotes    the    eldest    of 
two  penons  in  one  family  or  community  of 
that  name      -J.  Higher  or  more  advanced 
in  rank,  office,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  senior  pas- 
tor, officer,  member  of  parliament.  Ac. 
Senior  iritinylcr.    See  Wr.ANtil  VK. 
Senior  (anl-er]L  "•     l-  A  person  who  is 
ol.ler  than  another;  one  inolv  advanced  in 
life. 

He  (Pope)  died  in  May,  1744.  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before  his  friend  Swift,  who,  more  than  twenty 
years  his  jrni.'r.  had  naturally  anticipated  t 
should  be  the  first  to  depart. 

£.  One  that  is  older  iu  ottiee.  or  w  hose  first 
entrance  upon  an  ofUce  was  anterior  to  that 
of  another;  one  prior  or  superior  in  rank  or 
office.— S.  A  student  iu  the  fourth  year  of 
the  curriculum  in  American  colleges;  also, 
one  in  the  lllii.l  \  ear  in  certain  professional 
seminaries. — 4.  An  aged  peison,  ,.i:e  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  'A  senior  of  the  place 
replies.'  Drydeit. 

Seniority  (se-ni-or'i-tiX  "  i  state  of  being 
senior;  superior  age:  priority  of  birth;  as. 
he  is  the  elder  brother,  and  entitled  to  the 
place  by  teiiioritii .  —  i  Priority  or  superi- 
ority iu  rank  or  office ;  as,  the  snuurity  of 
a  pastor  or  an  officer.— S.  An  assembly  or 
court  consisting  of  the  senior  fellows  of  a 
college. 

The  dons  were  not  slow  to  bear  of  what  had  hap- 
pened,  and  they  regarded  the  matter  in  so  serious  a 
[i£ht.  that  they  summoned  a  jVMMrXr  for  its  inuue- 
ctiate  invest^ation.  :• 

Senlorixet  (sen'i-*r-UX  r.t  To  exercise 
lordly  authority :  to  lord  it;  to  rule.  Fair- 
fax. 

fcalllljil  (seu'jrir-iX  n.    Same  as  &iiu>riry. 
If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
i.u  e  mine  the  benefit  of  snntry.  S*a>. 

Senna  (sen'naX  «.  [Ar.«m4,  senna.)  The 
leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  the  best 
of  which  are  natives  of  the  Bast  The  Brit- 
ish PharmacopoMa  recognizes  two  kinds  of 
senna,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Tinnevelly. 
Alexandrian  senna  ($i-Htia  Alexandrimi) 
consists  of  the  lance-shaped  leaflets  of  C. 
lanctviata  and  the  obovate  ones  of  C.  060- 
rata.  careftllly  freed  from  the  Mowers,  pods, 
and  leaf-stalks.  It  is  grown  in  Nubia  and 
I'pper  Egypt,  and  imported  in  large  bales 
from  Alexandria.  It  is  liable  to  be  adulter- 
ated by  an  admixture  of  the  leave*,  flowers, 
and  fruitof  the  argel  (SoifnwtfmmaAryrl). 
Tinnevelly  or  East  Indian  senna  (Snma 
/Mffwti)  is  a  very  flue  kind,  ami  consists  of 
the  large  lance-shaped  leaflets  of  C.flungat*. 
The  leaflets  of  C  ebanla  art  from  their 
shape  called  also  hlnnlJrated  WON*,  and 
from  their  place  of  export  Altpt*'  teima. 
The  true  senna  leaves  are  distinctly  ribbed 
and  thin,  and  generally  pointed,  and  are 
readily  distinguished  from  the  leaves  of 
argel  liy  their  unequally  oblique  base  and 
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their  freedom  fn«m  hittcine^  >«-nna  i-  a 
neneral  and  elhVu-nt  laxative  in 

il  ei'ii>;ii>ation     tiiveu 
alone   it    ocea.-ion.-- 
uripiimaml  nausea. 
it    is  ;!. 

administered  vvith 
aromatics  or  u  ith 
neutral  1  • 
salts,  which  at  the 
same  time  increase 
its  activity.  It  i, 

used  in  d>spep>ia 
and  in  febrile  and 
iiillaminatoi  ] 

bin,  as  it    is 
sometime--  -I 
it  must  be  avoids  i 

wlieii  the  aliiuen- 
tar\  canal  is  much 
aM'ceted  /' 

'.i,  the  Colittett 
iii-!nii ,  lomt,  a  na- 
tive of  the  south 
of  Knrope,  and  em- 
pli'V'd  to  adulter- 
ate blunt  leaved  senna,  —  Scorpion  ,-,rmm,thc 
.  a  n.it  i\  e  of  the  south  of 
BOTOP«  I'lie  U  in  -  are  pur-alive  and  .Ira- 
tie,  but  are  inconvenient  on  account  of  their 
uripin^  eMeeis. 
Sennachy  (sen  na  chi),  n.  Same  as  Ncini- 

Sennett  (sen'uet).  ».  [Probably  from  L. 
in,  a  signal  ]  A  particular  set  ol  notes 
on  a  trumpet  or  cornet,  ditlerent,  from  a 
flourish.  The  word  ..ecnrs  chielly  in  the 
stage  directions  ,if  old  play-.  S  ariou.-dy 
written  Si'nnit,  Scnct.  Sinun't,  Cynt't,  SKJ- 
net,  an-l  Snin.tf--. 

Se'nnlgnt  (sen'nit),  n.     [I'ontr.  from  seven- 
(,  M  for  blight  ttornjourtattMight.]  The 
ii  niyhu  and  days;  a  week. 

If  the  interim  be  but  a  st'itnifht.  Time's  pace  is  so 

hud 

That  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year.         Stint. 
My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I  ; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  tli.it. 
And  three  rich  se'n nights  more,  my  love  for  her. 
Tennyson. 

Sennit  (sen'nit),  ».  (From  ,sriv/i  and  knit.] 
iVdMf.  a  sort  of  Hat  hr.tided  cordage  n-.  d 
for  various  purposes,  and  formed  by  plait* 
inn  rope-yarns  or  spun-yarn  together. 

SenoCUlar  (se  nok'u-ler),  <(-  (L.  xcni,  six 
eaeli.  from  M.I.  six,  and  oeulus,  the  eye. J 
Having  six  eyes. 

MM,!   .iniin.iK  .ire  binocular,  spiders  octonoculiir, 
and  some  sentvitfar.  DtrJuttH. 

Senor  (sen-yor'),  ».  A  Spanish  title  or  form 
of  address,  corresponding  to  the  English 
Mr.  or  sir;  a  ^cutleman. 

Senora  (sen-yo'ra),  n.  The  feminine  of 
•Sc/l.M-;  madanie  or  Mrs. ;  a  lady. 

Seusato,'  Sensatedt  (sen^'at,  sens'at-ed),n. 
I'erceived  by  the  senses. 

Sensatet  (sens'ut),  v.t.  To  have  perception 
of,  as  an  object  of  the  senses;  to  apprehend 
by  the  senses  or  nudeotandinir. 

Sensation  (sen  sa'shon),  n.  [  Fr.  MMOtfoft, 
from  1,  I,  xentmtio.  K<'iiMtti»iri>t>  from  L.  sen- 
tio,  senmm,  to  feel,  hear,  see,  Ac.,  to  per- 
ceive. SeeSKNSK.]  1.  The  effect  produced  on 
the  Bensorium  by  something  acting  on  the 
bodily  organs;  an  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  sense;  feeling  produced  by  exter- 
nal objects,  or  by  some  change  in  the  inter- 
nal state  of  the  body;  a  feeling;  as,  a  *.-/(- 
mitinn  of  light,  beat,  heaviness,  Ac.  Sensa- 
tions are  conveyed  by  means  of  nerves  to 
the  brain  or  sensorium.  An  impression  pro- 
duced by  something  external  to  the  body  Is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  external  *ft\#n- 
tion;  when  it  proceeds  from  some  change 
taking  place  within  the  living  system,  and 
» rising  from  i:s  «wu  actions,  it  is  termed  an 
internal  sensation ;  thus  the  impression 
communicated  to  the  mind  by  the  effect  of 
light  on  the  retimi,  and  the  painful  sensa- 
tion produced  by  a  blow,  are  external  sen- 
gatioiix;  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  of  rest- 
lessness are  internal  »ennatiomi.  The  exter- 
nal organs  by  which  those  impressions  which 
cause  sensatk.ns  are  primarily  received  are 
called  the  organs  of  the  senses;  these  are 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  pa- 
late, itc.,  which  constitute  the  organ  of 
taste,  and  the  extremities  of  nerves,  dis- 
persed  under  the  common  integuments, 
which  give  rise  to  the  common  sensation, 
feeling  or  touch  In  addition  to  these,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Bain, '  the  feelings  con- 
nected with  the  movements  of  body,  or  the 
action  uf  the  muscles,  have  come  to  be  re 


il    .s  a  diMinct  class,  differing  mate 
rially  from  the  sensation-  of  the  ti\ 
The\  lia\c  been  regarded  b)  some  iiietaphv 
Mci.ms  as  pr»ceediiiL:  fnun  a  sense  apart,  a 
sixth  or   nm.sciilai'   M  n-e,  and   jiai> 
in-ly  been  enrolled  under  the  general  licad 
.  ion--.       I'h.it    they    are    to   be  dealt 
u  ith  as  a  class  b  .as  much  so  as 

-oiinds  or  sights,  the  fe.-lm-s  of  altection. 
or  tile  emotions  of  the  LUCUCIXMU,  is  iiuu 
pieitj  u  ell  admitted  on  all  hands.'—  '2.  The 
po\\t-r  of  feeling  or  ivcei  vim:  iiupresMoiis 
through  organs  of  sense  ;  as,  inorganic 
bO  lies  are  de\oid  <'[' 


di-in-iKliiiK   wliully  u;','!i  .  ,  i 

UK-HI  ID  tiu.-  uiutentudiiigi  i  i  .in  • 

Tide  or  disagreeable  feelings  occa- 

.sioni'd  b\  causes  thai  are  not  c<.  unreal  or 
material-,  purely  spiritual  or  ps\clm  al  att.'c 
tions;  a  -.  ol  a\\  r,  -iiMiiiiit  >  .  ndi 

eule.  novelty,  Ac.  —  I-  A  slate  of  cxeited   in 
•    frrlini;;   as,  to  create  a  n-  axil  t  inn. 

';  •  c  of  that 
work  is  still  tonic 

f..  That  which  produces  sensation  or  excited 
in  !••!  .M  .T  feeling.  '  The  greatest  *fnt«tfi«ii 
of  the  (lay;  the  -rand  incantation  scene  of 
.•hilt/,'  VVm.'.v  in-ti-*}niii,-r  il  Hiil\ 
as  much  of  an\  thinu  as  can  be  pciveived  by 
the  senses;  a  very  small  quantity.  ! 
stitinii  of  brandy.  [Slang.]  The  word  is 
often  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of 
causing  excited  interest  or  feclin-  ;  as.  M-// 
tiitioti  nnvels,  drama,  oraion.  Ae 
tion  norclx,  novels  that  ])roduee  (heir  ell'ect 
by  exciting  and  often  improbable  situa- 
tiona.  b>  taking  as  their  groundwork  some 
dreatlful  secret,  some  atrocious  crime,  or 
the  like,  and  painting  scenes  of  extreme 
peril,  high-wrought  passion,  Ac. 
Sensational  (sen-sa'slum  al),  (i.  1.  Having 
sensation;  scrying  to  convey  sensation,  sen 
tient.  Ditii'ilixutt.  li.  Kelatin^  to  or  imply- 
ing  sensation  or  perception  by  the  senses. 

Me  whose  eye  is  so  refined  by  discipline  that  he 
can  repose  with  pleasure  um-n  tlie  serene  outline  of 
beautiful  form  has  reached  tlic  purest  of  the  STUM- 
/(i'wu/r.iptures.  *'.  il'  Jii'twtson. 

;\  Producing  sensation  or  excited  interest  or 
emotion;  as,  a  xritmitivnttl  novel.  —  4.  1'er- 
taiuing  to  sensationalism. 

Are  we  then  obliged  to  j;ive  in  our  adherence  to 
the  sensational  philosophy?  Farrar. 

Sensationalism  (sen-sa'shon-nl-izm),  n.  In 
HH-ttiph.  the  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  out- 
ideas  are  solely  derived  through  our  sciisi-s 
or  sensations;  sensualism. 

Sensationalist  (sen-sa'shon-al-ist).  n.  In 
ni'-r,ii>lt.  a  believer  in  or  upholder  of  the 
doetiiue  of  sensationalism  or  sensualism. 
Sometimes  used  adjectivally. 

Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Lockt- 
was  claimed  as  the  founder  »I;ix«iJif/i'oMrt/iJ/  school, 
\\IIMSL-  ultimate  conclusinns  his  calm  Hd  pn'iis  mine 
would  have  indignantly  reptutiated.  .  .  .  We  con 
iider  this  on  the  whole  a  le>s  objectton;iblc  term  than 
'  st-nsu.dist  '  »r  '  sensuist;  '  the  latter  word  is  imcoutli, 
and  the  former,  from  the  thinys  which  it  connotes,  i: 
hardly  fair.  Farrar 

Sensationary  (sen-sa'shon-a  -ri),  ».  Possess- 
ing or  relating  to  sensation;  sensational 

Sense  (sens),)*.  [L.»ennw,  sensation,  a  sense, 
from  nentio,  senaum,  to  perceive  by  the 
senses  (whence  sentence,  cmt.«-nt.  itixxfiit, 
r',-xc.^,Ac.).]  1.  One  of  the  faculties  by  which 
man  and  the  higher  animals  perceive  exter- 
nal objects  by  means  of  impressions  made  on 
eei  tain  organsof  the  body.  The  senses  enable 
us  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
conditions  of  our  own  bodies,  and  with  en 
tain  properties  and  states  of  extermd  things, 
such  as  their  colour,  taste,  odour,  si/e.  form, 
density,  motion,  &c.  A  sense  is  •mwUed 
through  a  speciali/ed  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  capable  of  receiving  only  one 
series  or  kind  of  impressions.  The  senses 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  being  five  in  num- 
ber, namely,  sight,  henring,  taste,  smell, 
and  touch;  and  each  of  them  is  exercised  ii 
the  recognition  of  an  impression  conveyed 
along  some  nerve  to  the  brain.  Some  phy- 
siologists, however,  recognize  n  sixth  or 
muscular  sense  arising  from  the  sensitive 
department  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  com 
pound  spinal  nerves.  (See  under  SKN>A 
TIOS.)  Others  ngaiu  treat  of  a  eeventh  01 
visceral  sense,  a  term  which  they  apply  ti 
tht  instinctive  sensations  arising  from  the 
gnnglionic  department  of  the  nervous  sys 
tern.—  2.  Perception  by  the  senses  or  bodil) 
organs;  sensation;  feeling.  'Burn  out  tin, 
tH-ime  and  virtue  of  mine  eye.'  Shak. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  (freat,  the 


I'.    Perception    h\    the  mind,    apprehension 

thii'iidi  the  intellect,  recognition;  under- 

sl.indin-.  iliM-einment  ;   appi 
i],  :       '  I'.a-ilius,  having  the  v  i 
lover.'      >'"'    I'.    >iiiii<  ii.      '  li.ivmv 
beauty.'     Slink. 

4.    Moral  perception;   conseioiiMie-s;  eonvie 
lion;   as,  ]i.   ll:i\e  a  ,M  Ml     ''1    "  '  • 

shame. 

Smiif  ,iri'  MI  li.n 

i>.  Stuitid  pi-rception  and  reasoning;  correei 
reason;  i;ood  mental  capacity;   nndeisland 
rue.     '  Lost   the  sense 
that  handles  daily  life.'      V-  n 

[imn.nli-sl  M.inls  .uliiiil  i>l' no  i],  . 

1-nr  w.i in  ol  ill1-  .'iu  \'  is  n.ini  ni  .<•'.•><•.    K,\t^<mmt»t. 
Yet,  If  he  has  sttisf  bin  1"  l>.il.ni'-c  .1  \tr.iw, 
n  i.tki-  tin-  him  tii.ui  ii. 

t;     I'ei  eeptive   faculties  iii   the   at 
Ucultv  of  thinking  aud  f&eling;  mind.  -Did 
all  coufound  lu  r 

Arc  you  a  ni.inl  h.m-  _M.H  ,i  ,»nt  nr  sense  t    SltaJt. 

t  That  which  is  felt  or  is  held  aa  a  sen  i 
view,  or  opinion;  j  i  id-  men  t ;  notion;  opinion, 

The  iininu  ip.il 
«.pt-.kk  tlic  sense  of  the  LIU  M,t,.i 

s    Meaning;   import;   tti^nitleation:  as.   the 
•  of  a  word  or  phrase;  a  literal  or 
figorattve 

W! it-ii  .i  wind  li.is  hct-ii  used  ill  two  or  three  stnsf.t. 
and  li.i-.  m.ulf  .i  ^rc.it   inro.i.1  I'm  rvmr.  di 
two  of  those itnstst  and  lo.ivc  it  only  one  rt'ni.iiiiin^. 

— Common  ne use.     See  under  COMMON. 
fienset(sens),t'.(.  To  perceive  by  the  senses. 

Is  he  snrcth.it  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others  than  they  are  by  him?  Waitviift. 


enseflllt   (sens'flll),   (I.      Reasonable;  judi- 

cious. '  Hearkening  to  his  gtuff/ul  si>eech.' 
^MIMT 

Senseless  (sen  s'Uis\fi.  1.  Destitute  of  sense; 

having  no  power  »>f  sensation  or  percep  tion; 
incapable  itf  sensation  or  fielin^;  JliKens- 
ible  ;  as,  the  body  when  dead  is  itt'iix 


, 

but  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body  may  be 
,-.-.  -nt;t  -I,  -.-.x  when  the  rest  of  the  body  enjoys 
its  usual  sensibility. 

1  n,    r.tr^  ,irc  tensetess  that  siiould  n»'c  us  hcarim;. 

£MH; 

'2.  Wanting  ft-t-  ling,  sympathy,  or  apprecia- 
tion; witbouL  sensibility. 

The  senseitss  ^tave  feels  not  your  i>imis  sorrows. 

A'.'Hf. 

3.  Contrary  to  reason  or  sound  judgment; 
ill-judged;  unwise;  foolish;  nonsensical. 

They  would  repent  this  their  senseless  perverse- 
ness  when  it  would  be  too  late.  CteMMfM. 

4.  Wanting  understanding;  acting  without 
sense  or  judgment;  foolish;  stupid. 

They  were  a  senseless  stupid  race.         Swift. 

Senselessly  (seus'les-li),  adv.  In  a  sense 
less  manner;  stupidly;  unreasonably;  as,  a 
man  ncnaelettsly  arrogant.  Locke. 

Senselessness  (sens'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  senseless;  as,  (a)  want 
of  sensation,  perception,  or  feeling.  'A  gulf, 
a  void,  a  sense  of  MftMtlffWtt.  ttuwy. 
(It)  Want  of  Judgment  or  good  sense;  un- 
reasonableness; fully;  stupidity;  absurdity. 
'Stupidity  and  MtUftMinMt.  Hales. 

Sensibility  (sens-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  MM 
bilit<',tnnnx>'nxiM<'-]  VThc  state  or  quality 
of  being  sensible  or  capable  of  sensation  ; 
that  power  which  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
body  has  of  causing  changes  inherent  in  or 
excited  in  it  to  be  perceived  and  recognized 
by  the  mind;  as,  &  frozen  limb  loses  its 
sensibility.-  '2.  Capacity  to  feel  or  perceive 
in  general;  specifically,  the  capacity  of  the 
soul  to  exercise  or  to  be  the  subject  of  emo- 
tion or  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the 
intellect  and  the  will;  the  capacity  of  bent- 
impressed  with  such  sentiments  as  those  of 
sublimity,  awe,  wonder,  Ac.  —  3.  Peculiar 
susceptibility  of  impression,  pleasurable  or 
painful  ;  delicacy  or  keenness  of  feeling;  quick 
emotion  or  sympathy;  as,  MfuOwy  to 
praise  or  blnine  ;  a  man  of  exquisite  ttnn- 

1  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in 
the  soul  :  it  is  suth  mi  exquisite  senstMty  as  warns 
:i  wuiiMit  to  »hun  the  first  appearance  of  «W|'**JnK 
hurtful,  Ad4,s<», 

The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of 

MuMBCtr 

Iu  this  sense  used  frequently  hi  the  plural 

Twere  better  to  be  IIITII  a  stmie, 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  fedlng  n»ne, 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine 
And  sensibilities  so  fine. 


ch,  0/iain;      cli,  Sc.  locA;      g,  £fo;. 


jjob:      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sing;     ftt,  (fteu;  th,  thin;     w,  iclg;    wh.  tc/ilg;    zh.  azure. -See  KKl'. 


SENSIBLE 


SENSUOUS 


4.  Experience  of  sensations  i  actual  feeling. 
Burke.  —5.  That  quality  of  an  instrument 
which  makes  it  indicate  very  slight  changes 
of  condition;  delicacy;  sensitiveness;  as.  the 
»vHxrti7i/i/of  u  balance  orof  a  thermometer. 
Sensible  "(sens'i-bl),  a.  [Fr.  sensible,  from 
I,  teiuibilit.  from  senrns.  See  SENSE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses; 
apprehensible  through  the  bodily  organs; 
capable  of  exciting  sensation. 

Art  tliou  not.  fatal  vision.  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight!    Or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation  !      Sliat. 
Air  is  sen sible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion.  Arbtttknol. 

2.  Perceptible  to  the  mind  ;  making  an  Im- 
pression ou  the  reason  or  understanding; 
keenly  felt. 

Tlie  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  Hie  pain 

3.  Capable  of  sensation;  having  the  capacity 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the  senses 
or  bodily  organs;  as,  the  eye  is  sensible  to 

I  would  that  your  cambric  were  a.s  sensible  zs i  your 
finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Shat. 

4.  Capable  of  emotional  influences;  emo- 
tionally affected.     '  If  thou  wert  sensible  of 
courtesy.'  Shak.    'Sensible  of  wrong.'  Dry- 
den.  —  5   Very  liable  to  impression  from 
without;  easily  affected ;  sensitive.    'With 
affection  wondrous  sensible.'  Shak. — 6.  Per- 
ceiving or  having  perception  either  by  the 
senses  or  the  intellect;  perceiving  so  clearly 
as  to  be  convinced;  cognizant;  satisfied ; 
persuaded. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man  because  he  is  not 
sensible  Q(il\n  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say  he  cannot  think 
at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible 
of  it.  tf€»t 

They  were  now  sensible  it  would  have  been  better  to 
comply  than  to  refuse.  Addison. 

7.  Easily  or  readily  moved  or  affected  by 
natural  agents;  capable  of  indicating  slight 
changes  of  condition ;  sensitive ;  as.  a  sen- 
sible thermometer  or  balance.--8.  Possess- 
ing or  containing  sense,  judgment,  or  rea- 
son; endowed  with  or  characterized  by  good 
or  common  sense;  intelligent;  understand- 
ing; reasonable;  judicious;  as,  a  sensible 
man;  a  sensible  proposal.  'To  be  now  a 
sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool.'  Shak.— 
Sensible  note  or  tone,  in  music,  the  seventh 
note  of  any  diatonic  scale :  so  termed  because, 
being  but  a  semitone  below  the  octave  or 
key-note,  and  naturally  leading  up  to  that, 
it  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  its  approaching 
sound.  Called  also  the  Leading  Nute. 
Sensible  t  (seus'i-bl),  n.  1.  Sensation;  sensi 
bility. 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements;  these  piercing  fires 
As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  changed 
Into  their  temper ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.  Milton 

2.  That  which  produces  sensation ;  that 
which  impresses  itself  on  the  senses;  some- 
thing perceptible ;  a  material  substance. 
Dr.  H.  Wore.  —3.  That  which  possesses  sen- 
sibility or  capability  of  feeling;  sensitive 
being. 

This  melancholy  extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but 
even  to  vegetals  and  sensible*.  Bnrtoi 

Sensibleness  (sens'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sensible;  sensibility;  as, 
(a)  capability  of  sensation;  as,  the  sensible- 
ness  of  the  eye  to  light.  (!>)  Possibility  of 
being  perceived  by  the  senses,  (c)  Sensitive- 
ness; keenness  of  feeling.  •  This  feeling  and 
semtibleness  and  sorrow  for  sin.'  Hammond. 

(d)  Good  sense;  intelligence;  reasonableness: 
as,  the sensibleness  of  his  conduct  or  remarks 

Sensibly  (sens'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  sensible 
manner ;  a3,  (a)  in  a  manner  perceived  by 
the  senses;  perceptibly  to  the  senses;  as 
pain  sensibly  increased ;  motion  eensiblt 
accelerated.  (&)  With  perception,  either  o 
mind  or  body;  sensitively;  feelingly;  as,  he 
feels  his  loss  very  sensibly. 

What  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly.  Milton. 

(e)  With  intelligence  or  good  sense ;  judi 
ciously;  as,  the  man  converses  very  sensibly 
on  all  common  topics. 

Sensiferous  (sen-slf'er-us),  a.  Producing 
sensation.  [Rare.] 

Sensiflc  (sen-sif'ik),  a.  [L.  sensus,  sense 
and/acio,  to  make.]  Producing  sensation. 

Sensism  (sens'izm),  n.  In  metaph.  same  a- 
Sensualism. 

Sensist  (sens'ist),  n.    Same  as  Sensationalist 

Sensitive  (sens'i-tiv),  a.     [Fr.  sensitif,  L.L 
sengitious.    See  SENSE.]    1.  Having  sense  o 
feeling,  or  having  the  capacity  of  perceiving 
impressions  from  external  objects.     '  The 


,sv,,,,',7,-.vappetite.'  Tlriidrn.  'The  ttntitim 
•irully*  Ray — 2.  Having  feelings  easily 
t-v-iti-d-  having  feelings  keenly  susceptible 
of  external  impressions:  readily  an. I  acutely 
affected;  of  keen  sensibility;  as,  the  most 
sensible  men  are  the  least  sensitive. 

She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny. 

Mafaitlay. 

3,  In  physics,  easily  affected  or  moved;  as,  a 
senxitirc  balance;  a  sensitive  thermometer. 
-1  In  c/icm.  and  photrnj.  readily  affected  by 
the  action  of  appropriate  agents;  as,  iodized 
paper  is  Sensitice  to  the  action  of  light  -  - 
5.  Serving  to  affect  the  senses ;  sensible.  '  A 
love  of  some  sensitive  object.'  Hammond. 
[Rare.]— 0.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  to 
sensation;  depending  on  sensation;  as,  sen- 
sitive  muscular  motionsexci  ted  by  irritation. 
—Sensitice  flames,  flames  which  are  easily 
affected  by  sounds,  being  made  to  lengthen 
out  or  contract,  or  change  their  form  in 
various  ways.  The  most  sensitive  flame 
is  produced  in  burning  gas  issuing  from  a 
small  taper  jet.  Such  a  flame  will  be  affected 
by  very  small  noises,  as  the  ticking  of  a 
watch  held  near  it  or  the  clinking  of  coins 
100  feet  off.  The  gas  must  be  turned  on  so 
that  the  flame  is  just  at  thepoint  of  roaring. 
—Sensitive  plant.  See  SENSITIVE-PLANT. 
Sensitive  t  (sens'i-tiv),  n.  Something  that 
feels;  sensorium. 

Sensitively  (sens'i-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  sensi- 
tive manner.  Hammond. 
Sensitiveness  (sens'i-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sensitive  or  easily  affected  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  events,  or  representations; 
the  state  of  having  quick  and  acute  sensi- 
bility to  impressions  upon  the  mind  and 
feelings. 

Sensitive -plant  (sens'i-tiv-plant),  n.    A 
name  given  to  several  plants  which  display 
movements  of  their  leaves  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  not  only  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  darkness,  but  also  under  mechanical  and 
other  stimuli.    The  common  sensitive  plant 
is  a  tropical  American  leguminous  annual 
of     the    genus 
Mimosa  (II.  pu- 
dica).     It   is  a 
low  plant,  with 
white      flowers 
disposed         in 
heads, which  are 
rendered  some- 
what conspicu- 
ous     by      the 
length    of    the 
stamens :      the 
leaves  are  com- 
pound, consist- 
ing     of      four 
leaves,      them- 
selves pinnated, 
united    upon  a 
common     foot- 
stalk. At  the  ap- 
proach of  night 
the   leaflets  all 
fold     together ; 
the  same  takes 
place  with  the 
partial    leaves, 
and,  finally,  the  common  footstalk  bends 
towards  the  stem ;  at  sunrise  the  leaves 
generally  unfold.     The  same  phenomena 
take   place   on   the  plant   being   roughly 
touched  or  irritated,  only  that  it  recovers 
itself  in  a  short  period.    The  same  property 
belongs  to  other  species  of  Mimosa,  and  to 
species  of  other  genera,  as  the  Hedysarum 
ytirans,  the  ternate  and  pinnate  species  ol 
Oxalis,  the  Dionaea  niuscipula,  &c. 
Sensitivity  (sens-i-tiv'i-ti),  71.    The  state  of 
being  sensitive;   specifically,  (o)  in  chem. 
and  photog.  readily  affected  by  the  action  of 
appropriate  agents;   as,  the  sensitivity  of 
prepared  paper.    (&)  In  physiol.  that  pro- 
perty of  living  parts  by  which  they  are  cap- 
able of  receiving  impressions  by  means  of 
the  nervous  system;  sensibility. 
Sensitize  (sens'i-t-Tz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sensi- 
tized; ppr.  sensitizing.    To  render  sensitive 
or  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  the  actinic 
rays  of  the  snn;  as,  sensitized  paper  or  a  sen- 
sitized plate:  a  term  in  photography,  &c. 
Sensitory  (sens'i-to-ri),  n.     Same  as  Sen- 
sory.   See  SENSORIOM. 
Sensivet  (sen'siv),  o.     Possessing  sense  or 
feeling;  sensitive.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Sensor  (sen'sor),  a.    Sensory.    [Rare.] 
Sensorial  (sen-so'ri-al),  a.     Pertaining  to 
the  sensory    or   sensorium ;    as,   sensorial 
faculties;  sensorial  motions  or  powers. 
Sensorium  (sen-so'ri-um),  n.     [From  L. 


Sensitive-plant  (Mimosa 
fudtcaY 


sen^u,  sense.]  1.  A  general  name  given  to 
the  brain  or  to  any  series  of  nerve-centre* 
in  which  impressions  derived  from  the  ex- 
ternal world  become  localized,  transfnrmril 
into  sensations,  and  thereafter  transferred 
by  reflex  action  to  other  parts  of  the  Iwdy. 
The  term  has  been  sometimes  specially  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  series  of  organs  in  the 
Drain  connected  with  the  reception  of  spe- 
cial impressions  derived  from  the  organs  of 
sense.  Thus  the  olfactory  and  optic  lobes, 
the  auditory  and  gustatory  ganglia,  iVr<'  . 
form  parts  of  the  typical  sensorium  in  this 
latter  sense.  The  older  physiologists  held 
the  theory  of  a  sensoriuni  commune  which 
extended  throughout  the  whole  nervous 
system. — 2.  The  term  formerly  applied  to 
an  ideal  point  in  the  brain  where  the  soul 
was  supposed  to  be  more  especially  located 
or  centralized;  according  to  Descartes  a 
small  body  near  the  base  of  the  brain  called 
the  pineal  gland. 

Sensory  (sen'so-ri),  a.  Relating  to  the  sen- 
sorium; as,  scn*nnf  ganglia;  W/IM^-I/  nerves. 

Sensory  (sen'so-ri;,  n.  1.  Same  as  Senso- 
rium, 1. 

Is  not  the  sensory  of  animals  the  place  to  which  the 
sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into  which  the  sen- 
sible species  of  things  are  carried  through  the  nerves  of 
the  brain. that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  their  im- 
mediate presence  to  that  substance.  Sir  1.  Newton. 

2.  t  One  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

That  we  all  have  double  sensories,two  eyes.tv.-o  ears, 
is  an  effectual  confutation  of  this  atheistical  sophism. 
Bentity. 

Sensual  (sen'su-al),  a.  [L.  sensualis,  from 
sentia,  sensum,  to  perceive  by  the  senses. 
See  SENSE.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  in, 
or  affecting  the  senses  or  bodily  organs  of 
perception. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends.    Pope. 

2.  Relating  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  spirit;  not  spiritual  or 
intellectual;  carnal;  fleshly.     Jas.  iii.  15; 
Jude  19. 

Thegreatestpart of  menaresuch  as  prefer  .  .  .  that 
good  which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  divine. 
Hooter. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  sense  or  the  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite; luxurious;  lewd;  voluptuous;  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  appetite. 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining  from 
that  in  which  sensual  men  place  their  felicity. 

A  Heronry. 

4.  Pertaining,  relating,  or  peculiar  to  sensu- 
alism as  a  philosophical  doctrine. 

Sensualism  (sen'su-al-izm),  71.  1.  \i\metaph. 
that  theory  which  bases  all  onr  mental  acts 
and  intellectual  powers  upon  sensation; 
sensationalism.  The  theory  opposed  to  it 
is  intellectualism.—  2.  A  state  of  subjection 
to  sensual  feelings  and  appetites;  sensuality ; 
lewdness. 

Tyrants,  by  the  sale  of  human  life, 
Heap  luxuries  to  their  sensualism.        Shelley. 

Sensualist  (sen'su-al-ist).  n.  1.  A  pel-son 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  or 
senses;  one  who  places  his  chief  happiness 
in  carnal  pleasures.— 2.  One  who  holds  the 
sensual  theory  in  philosophy;  a  sensational- 
ist. 

SensualistiC  (sen'su-al-ist"ik),  a.  1.  Up- 
holding the  doctrine  of  sensualism.— 2.  Sen- 
sual. 

Sensuality  (sen-su-al'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sensv- 
aliti.  See  SENSUAL.]  The  quality  of  being 
sensual:  (a)  devotedness  to  the  gratification 
of  the  bodily  appetites;  free  indulgence  in 
carnal  or  sensual  pleasures.  '  Those  pam- 
per'd  animals  that  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 
Shak. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  affections 
tainted  by  any  sensuality.  Addison. 

(6)  Carnality;  fleshliness.     Daniel  Rogers. 
Sensualization  (sen'su-al-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  sensualizing ;  the  state  of  being 
sensualized. 

Sensualize  (sen'su-al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 

sensualized;    ppr.  sensualizing.     To  make 

sensual ;  to  subject  to  the  love  of  sensual 

pleasure;  to  debase  by  carnal  gratifications. 

'  Semmalized  by  pleasure,  like  those  who 

were  changed  into  brutes  by  Circe.'    Pope. 

Sensually  ( sen'su-al-li ),  adv.    In  a  sensual 

1    manner. 

Sensualness  (sen'su-al-nes),  n.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  sensual;  sensuality. 
Sensuism  ( sen'su-izm ),  n.    The  same  as 
Sensualism. 

Sensuosity  ( sen-su-os'i-ti ),  71.  The  state 
of  being  sensuous. 

Sensuous  (sen'su-us),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
I    senses;  connected  with  sensible  objects;  ap- 
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pealing  toornddivssini:  the  senses;  abound- 
ing in  or  suggesting  sensible  images. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  being 
less  subtle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  ana 
passionate.  Milton. 

To  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the 
perception,  considered  .is  p.iwvc  and  merely  recipi- 
ent, I  li.ive  adopted  from  our  elder  classics  the  word 
sensuous.  Coleridgf. 

2.  Readily  affected  through  the  senses;  alive 
to  the  pleasure  to  be  received  through  the 
senses. 

Too  soft  and  sensuous  by  nature  to  be  exhilar- 
ated by  the  conflict  of  modern  opinions,  he  (Ki_-.ns) 
found  at  once  food  for  his  love  of  beauty,  and  an 
opiate  for  his  despondency  in  the  remote  tales  of 
Greek  mythology.  Quart.  Rev. 

Sensuously  (sen'su-us-Ii),  adv.  In  a  sensu- 
ous manner.  Coleridge. 

Sensuousness  (sen'su-us-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  sensuous,  in  both  its  meanings. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  easy-going  sensuonsnesi 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  especially  in  the  fulness 
of  the  chin.  Edin.  Rev. 

Sent  t  (sent),  n.  Scent ;  sensation ;  percep- 
tion. Spenser. 

Sent  (sent),  pret.  &  pp.  of  send. 

Sentence  (sen'tens),  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  sententia, 
from  gentio,  to  perceive  by  the  senses.  See 
SENSE.]  1.  An  expressed  or  pronounced 
opinion;  judgment;  a  decision.  Actsxv.  19. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.  Milton. 

The  sentence  of  the  early  writers,  including  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  if  it  did  not  pass  for  infal- 
lible, was  of  prodigious  weight  in  controversy. 

2.  In  tow,  a  definitive  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal;  a 
judicial  decision  publicly  and  officially  de- 
clared in  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  techni- 
cal language  sentence  is  used  only  for  the 
declaration  of  judgment  against  one  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  In  civil  cases  the  decision 
of  a  court  is  called  A  judgment.  In  criminal 
cases  sentence  is  a  judgment  pronounced; 
doom.  —3.  A  determination  ordecision  given, 
particularly  a  decision  that  condemns,  or 
an  unfavourable  determination. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
them  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines. 

Atlerbury. 

4.  A  maxim ;  an  axiom  ;  a  short  saying  con- 
taining moral  instruction. 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  ctoth  be  kept  in  awe.    Shak. 

5.  In  gram,  a  period ;  a  number  of  words 
containing  complete  sense  or  a  sentiment, 
and  followed  by  a  full  point ;  a  form  of 
words  in  which  a  complete  thought  or  pro- 
position is  expressed.      Sentences  may  be 
divided  into  simple,  compound,  and  complex. 
A  simple  sentence  consists  of  one  subject 
and  one  finite  verb;  as,  'the  Lord  reigns.' 
A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
subjects  and  finite  verbs,  as  in  this  verse— 
'He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals 
all.'    Pope.    A  complex  sentence  consists  of 
one  principal  sentence  together  with  one 
or  more  dependent  sentences;  as,  'the  man, 
who  came  yesterday,  went  away  to-day.'  It 
dilfers  from  th^  compound  sentence  in  hav- 
ing one  or  more  clauses  subordinate  to  a 
principal  clause,  whereas  in  the  compound 
the  clauses  are  co-ordinate,  or  on  the  same 
footing.— 6.t  Sense;  meaning;  significance. 
'The  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and 
full  of  sentence.'    Milton. 

Sentence  ( sen'tens ),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  sen- 
tenced; ppr.  sentencing.  1.  To  pass  or  pro- 
nounce sentence  or  judgment  on;  to  con 
demn;  to  doom  to  punishment. 

Nature  herself  is  sentenced  in  your  doom.     Dryden. 

Sentencing  an  officer  of  rank  and  family  to  the 

pillory  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 

gave  general  disgust.  Brtntghan 

2.t  To  pronounce  as  judgment;  to  express 
as  a  decision  or  determination;  to  decree. 

Let  them  .  .  .  enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence.  Sliat. 

3.f  To  express  in  a  short  energetic  manner. 

Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  sentence  it,  rather  tha.n 
twenty  fools,  garrulous  in  their  lengthened  tale. 

Feltham. 

Sentencer  (sen'tens-er),  n.  One  who  pro- 
nounces a  sentence.  Southey. 

Sentential  (sen-ten'shal),  a.  1.  Comprising 
sentences. — 2.  Pertaining  to  a  sentence  or 
full  period;  as,  a  sentential  pause. 

Sententially  (sen-ten'shal-li),  ado.  In  a  sen- 
tential manner;  by  means  of  sentences. 

Sententiarian,  Sententiary  (sen-ten-shi- 
a"ri-an,  sen-ten'shi-a-ri),  a.  Formerly,  one 
who  read  lectures  or  commented  on  the 
Liber  sententiarnm  of  Peter  Lombard,  a 
school  divine  of  the  twelfth  century.  This 


manual  consisted  of  an  arranged  collection 
of  sentences  from  Augustine  and  other 
fathers  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  with 
objections  and  replies,  also  collected  from 
authors  of  repute. 

Sententioslty  *  (sen-ten'shi-os"i-ti),  n.  Sen- 
tentiousness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sententious  (sen-ten'shus),  a.  [L.  sen- 
tcnti'iana,  Fr.  sententteitx.  See  SENTENCE.] 
1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims;  rich  in  judicious  observations; 
pithy;  terse;  as,  &  sententious  style  or  dis- 
course; sententious  truth. 

How  he  apes  Ins  sire. 
Ambitiously  sententious!  .LiJison. 

2. Comprising  sentences;  sentential;  as,  'sen- 
tentious marks.'     N.  Grew. 
Sententiously  (sen-ten'shns-li),  adv.     In 
a  sententious  manner;  in  short  expressive 
periods;  with  striking  brevity. 

Nausicaa  delivers  her  judgment  sententiously,  to 
give  it  more  weight.  //'.  Broome. 

Sententiousness  (sen-ten'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sententious  or  short  and 
energetic  in  expression;  pithiness  of  sen- 
tences; brevity  of  expression  combined  with 
strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  the  gravity  and  setiten- 
tioiisness  of  it.  Dryden, 

Senteryt  (sen'ter-i),  n.  A  sentinel.  See  REN- 
TRY.  Milton. 

Sentience,  Sentiency  (sen'shi-ens,  sen'shi- 
en-si),  ?i.  The  state  of  being  sentient ;  the 
faculty  of  perception;  feeling.  "Sentience 
or  feeling.'  Nature. 

Sentient  (sen'shi-ent),  a.  [L.  sentiens,  sen- 
tientis,  ppr.  of  sentio,  to  perceive  by  the 
senses.  See  SENSE  ]  1.  Capable  of  perceiving 
or  feeling;  having  the  faculty  of  perception; 
as,  man  is  a  sentient  being;  he  possesses  a 
sentient  faculty.  *  The  series  of  mental  states 
which  constituted  his  sentient  existence.' 
J.  S.  Mill.— 2.  Inphysiol.  a  term  applied  to 
those  parts  which  are  more  susceptible  of 
feeling  than  others;  as,  the  sentient  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves,  &c. 

Sentient  (sen'shi-ent),  n.  One  who  has  the 
faculty  of  perception;  a  perceiving  being. 
Glanvilte. 

Sentiently  ( sen'shi-ent-li ),  adv.  In  a  sen- 
tient or  perceptive  manner. 

Sentiment  (sen'ti-ment),  n.  [Fr.;  L.L.  sen- 
timentum,  from  L.  sentio,  to  perceive  by 
the  senses,  to  feel.  See  SENSE.]  1.  A  thought 
prompted  by  passion  or  feeling;  a  feeling 
toward  or  respecting  some  person  or  thing; 
a  particular  disposition  of  mind  in  view  of 
some  subject. 

We  speak  of  sentiments  of  respect,  of  esteem,  of 
gratitude ;  but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout,  or 
any  other  feeling,  called  a  sentiment.  Reid. 

2.  Tendency  to  be  swayed  by  feeling;  tender 
susceptibility;  feeling;  emotion;  sensibility. 

I  am  apt  to  suspect  .  .  .  that  reason  and  senti- 
ment concur  in  almost  all  moral  determinations  and, 
conclusions.  Hume. 

Less  rf  sentiment  than  sense 
Had  Katie.  Tennyson. 

3.  Thought ;  opinion ;  notion ;  judgment ; 
the  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by  deliber- 
ation or  reasoning;  as,  to  express  one's  sen- 
timents on  a  subject. 

On  questions  of  feeling,  taste,  observation,  or  re- 
port, we  define  our  sentiments.  On  questions  of 
science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstraction,  we 
define  our  opinions.  W.  Taylor. 

4.  The  sense,  thought,  or  opinion  contained 
in  words,  but  considered  as  distinct  from 
them;  as,  we  may  like  the  sentiment,  when 
we  dislike  the  language.     Hence— 5.  In  the 
fine  arts,  the  leading  idea  which  has  gov- 
erned the  general  conception  of  a  work  of 
art,  or  which  makes  itself  visible  to  the  eye 
and  mind  of  the  spectator  through  the  work 
of  the  artist.     Fairkolt.—G.  A  thought  ex- 
pressed in  striking  words;  a  sentence  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish  or  desire ;  a  toast,  gener- 
ally couched  in  proverbial  or  epigrammatic 
language ;  as,  '  More  friends  and  less  need 
of  them.' 

I'll  give  you  a  sentiment.     Here's  success  to  usury. 
Sberidan. 

1.  Iii  phren,  a  term  employed  to  designate 
the  second  division  of  the  moral  or  affective 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  first  being  termed 
propensities.  See  PHRENOLOGY. 
Sentimental  (sen-ti-ment'al),  a.  1.  Having 
sentiment;  apt  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment; 
indulging  in  sensibility;  manifesting  an  ex- 
cess of  sentiment ;  affecting  sentiment  or 
sensibility;  artificially  or  mawkishly  tender. 

A  sentimental  mind  is  rather  prone  to  overwrought 
feeling  and  exaggerated  tenderness.  WHately. 


2.  Exciting  sensibility;  appealing  to  senti- 
ment or  feeling  rather  than  to  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called 
sentimental.  They  attack  the  heart  more  success- 
fully because  more  cautiously.  Dr.  Knox. 

—  Romantic,  Sentimental.  See  under  RO- 
MANTIC. 

Sentimentalism  (sen-ti-ment'al-izm),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  sentimental  or  having 
an  excess  of  sensibility;  affectation  of  senti- 
ment or  sensibility;  sentimentality.  'Eschew 
political  Sentimentalism.'  Disraeli. 

Sentimentalist  (sen-ti-ment'al-ist),  n.  One 
who  affects  sentiment,  fine  feeling,  or  ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

Sentimentality  (sen'ti-ment-al"i-ti),  n.  Af- 
fectation of  fine  feeling  or  exquisite  sensi- 
bility; sentimentalism.  'The  false  pity  and 
sentimentality  of  many  modern  ladies.'  T. 
VPartm, 

Sentimentalize  (sen-ti-ment'aHz),  v.  i.  pret. 
&  pp.  sentimentalized;  ppr.  sentimentaliz- 
ing. To  affect  exquisite  sensibility;  to  play 
the  sentimentalist. 

Sentimentally  (sen-ti-ment'al-li),  adv.  In 
a  sentimental  manner ;  as,  to  speak  senti- 
mentally. 

Sentinel  (sen'tin),  n,  [L.  sentina,  a  sink.] 
A  place  into  which  dregs,  dirt,  &c.t  are 
thrown;  a  sink.  'A  stinking  sentine  of  all 
vices.'  Latimer. 

Sentinel  (sen'ti-nel),  ?i.  [Fr.  sentinelle;  It. 
sentinella;  origin  doubtful;  by  some  re- 
garded as  from  L.  sentio,  to  perceive.]  1.  One 
who  watches  or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise; especially  (milit.),  a  soldier  set  to 
watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other 
place  from  surprise,  to  observe  the  approach 
of  danger  and  give  notice  of  it. 

The  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch.    Shak. 

Where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  Affection's  sentinel.         Shax. 

2.t  The  watch,  guard,  or  duty  of  a  sentinel. 
'  That  princes  do  keep  due  sentinel. '  Bacon. 
Used  adjectively. 

The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky. 
(  atnftoll. 

Sentinel  (sen'ti-nel),  v.t.  1.  To  watch  over  as 
a  sentinel.  'To  sentinel  enchanted  ground.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.— 1.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel 
or  sentinels ;  to  place  under  the  guard  of 
sentinels.  /{.  Pollok. 

Sentry  (sen'tri),  11.    [Corruption  of  sentinel.] 

1.  A  soldier  placed  on  guard;  a  sentinel. — 

2.  Guard;  watch;  duty  of  a  sentinel.     O'er 
my  slumbers  sentry  keep.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sentry-box  (sen'tri-boks),  n.  A  small  shed 
to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his  post,  and  shelter 
him  from  the  weather. 

Senza  (sant'za).  [It,  without.]  In  mime,  a 
term  signifying  without;  as,  venza  strotnen- 
ti,  without  instruments. —  Senza  sordini, 
without  the  dampers;  in  pianoforte  playing, 
meaning  that  the  dampers  are  to  be  raised 
from  the  strings.—  Senza  sordino,  in  violin 
or  violoncello  playing,  signifies  that  the 
mute  is  to  be  removed. 
Sepahi  (sep'a-hi),  n.  A  sipahi;  a  sepoy. 
Sepal  (se'pal),  n.  [Fr.  sfpale,  an  invented 
term  made  to  re- 
semble pttale,  a 
petal.]  In  bot.  one  of 
the  separate  divisions 
of  a  calyx  when  that 
organ  is  made  up  of 
various  leaves.  When 
it  consists  of  but  one 
part  it  is  said  to  be 
monosepalous ;  when 
of  two  or  more  parts, 
it  is  said  to  be  di-,  in'-, 
tetra-,pentasepaloii», 
&c.  When  of  a  variable  and  indefinite  num- 
ber of  parts,  it  is  said  to  be  polysepalous. 
Sepaline  (sep'al-in),  a.  In  bot.  relating  to 
a  sepal  or  sepals ;  having  the  nature  of  a 
sepal. 

Sepaloid  (sep'al-oid),  a.    Like  a  sepal,  or 
distinct  part  of  a  perianth. 
Sepalous  (sep'al-us),  a.   Relating  to  or  hav- 
ing sepals. 

Separability  (sep'a-ra-bil"i  ti),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  separable,  or  of  admitting  sep- 
aration or  disunion;  divisibility. 

Separability  is  the  greatest  argument  of  real  dis- 
tinction. Gtativtlt*. 

Separable  (sep'a-ra-bl),  a.  [L.  separabifa. 
See  SEPARATE.]  Capable  of  being  separated, 
disjoined,  disunited,  or  rent;  divisible;  UK, 
the  separable  parts  of  plants;  qualities  imt 
separable  from  the  substance  in  which  they 
exist. 


s.  Sepals. 
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SBparableness  (sep'a-ra-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  liciiig  separable,  or  capable  of 
separation  <ir  disunion. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  srparaHttiess 
of  a  yellow  tincture  from  gold. 

Separably  (sep'a-ra-bli),  adr  In  a  separ- 
able manner. 

Separate  (sep'a-rat),  r  (  pret.  &  pp.  sepa- 

.itiny.    [L.  srparo,  f. 

turn—  se,  aside,  and/wo,  to  put,  set,  or  pla  - 
in  order  ("hence  prepare,  Ac.).]  1.  TCI  dis- 
unite- to  divide;  I"  sever;  to  part,  in  almost 
any  manner,  either  things  naturally  or 
casually  joined;  as,  the  parts  of  a  wild 
substance  may  he  separated  by  breaking, 
cutting,  or  splitting,  or  by  fusion,  deoom- 
position  or  natural  dissolution;  aconip'iund 
body  may  be  separated  into  its  constituent 
parts;  friends  may  be  separated  by  neces- 
sity, and  must  be  separated  by  death  ;  Hie 
prism  separates  the  several  kinds  of  coloured 
rays;  a  riddle  separates  the  chaff  from  the 

grain> 2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number,  as 

for  a  particular  service. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them.  Acts  xiii.  i. 

3  To  make  a  space  between;  to  sever,  as  by 
an  intervening  space:  to  lie  between;  as, 
theAtlantic  separates  Europe  from  America. 
Separate  (sep^a-rat),  v.i  1.  To  part;  to  be 
disunited;  to  be  disconnected;  to  withdraw 
from  each  other. 

When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds 
to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged 
their  pasture.  Loett. 

2.  To  cleave;  to  open ;  as,  the  parts  of  a 
substance  separate  by  drying. 
Separate  (sep'a-rat),  o.  [L.  separates,  pp. 
ofseparo.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Divided  from 
the  rest ;  being  parted  from  another ;  dis- 
joined; disconnected:  used  of  things  that 
have  been  united  or  connected. 

Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate. 
saith  the  Lord.  »  Cor.  vi.  17. 

2.  Unconnected;  not  united;  distinct:  used 
of  things  that  have  not  been  connected. 

Such  an  high  priest  became  us.  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less,  undented,  and  separate  from  sinners^  ^ 

3.  Alone;  withdrawn;  without  company. 

Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies.    Hilton. 

4.  Disunited  from  the  body ;  incorporeal ; 
as,  a  separate  spirit ;  the  separate  state  of 
souls.  Locke.  -Separate  estate,  the  property 
of  a  married  woman,  which  she  holds  inde- 
pendently of  her  husband's  interference  and 
control.—  Seporatemaintenance,  aprovision 
made  by  a  husband  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  wife,  where  they  have  come  to  a  reso- 
lution to  live  separately. 

Separately  (sep'a-rat-li),  ado.  In  a  separate 
or  unconnected  state;  apart;  distinctly; 
singly;  as,  the  opinions  of  the  council  were 
separately  taken. 

Conceive  the  whole  together,  and  not  everything 
separately  and  in  particular.  Dryden. 

Separateness  (sep'a-rat-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  separate. 

Separatlcal  (sep-a-rat'ik-al),  a,.  Pertaining 
to  separation  in  religion ;  schismatical. 
Dwight.  (Rare.) 

Separation  (sep-a-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  separatlo, 
separation!*.  See  SEPARATE.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
separating,  severing,  or  disconnecting;  dis- 
junction: as,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body.— 2.  The  state  of  being  separate ; 
disunion;  disconnection. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separa- 
tion, so  the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

3  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decompos- 
ing substances;  chemical  analysis.     Bacon. 

4  Divorce ;  disunion  of  married  persons : 
cessation  of  conjugal  cohabitation  of  man 
and  wife.     '  A  separation  between  the  king 
and  Katharine. '  Shak. — Judicial  separation. 
the  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife  by 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Divorce.     It  may  be 
obtained  by  a  husband  or  by  a  wife  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or  desertion 
without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards 
The  parties,  not  being  divorced,  cannot 
marry  again;  but  there  is  no  longer  the 
duty  of  cohabiting.   Other  effects  of  a  judi- 
cial separation  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
order,  the  judge  having  considerable  dis- 
cretion, so  as  to  deal  with  each  case  accord- 
ing to  its  merits.    The  Scottish  law  nearly 
coincides  with  the  English,  the  Court  of 
Session   having   jurisdiction.     Neither  in 
England  nor  in  Scotland  are  husband  and 
wife  entitled  to  live  apart  unless  by  common 


0'insi'iit.  or  by  decree  of  a  court  of  law  Sec 
DIVORCE,  MKNSA. 

Separatism  (sep'a-rat-izm).  n.  The  stud-  oi 
beinu'  a  separatist;  the  opinions  or  practice 
of  separatists;  disposition  to  withdraw  from 
a  church;  dissent. 

Separatist  <  *rp'a-rat-ist ).  n.  [Fr 
ti'fti'.  See  SEPARATE  )  One  who  withdraws 
or  separates  himself;  especially,  one  who 
withdraws  from  a  church,  or  rather  from  an 
established  church,  to  whicli  he  has  be- 
longed; a  dissenter;  aseceder;  a  schismatic; 
a  sectary. 

After  a  faint  struggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alacrity,  a  series  of  odious  a 
the  separatists.  Mnainhiy. 

Separatlstlc  (sep'a-rat-ist"ik),  a.  Relating 
t •  characterized  by  separatism;  schis- 
matical. 

Separative  (sep'a-rat-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
separate;  promoting  separation.  Doyle. 

Separator  (sep'a-rat-er).  n.  One  who  ,,r 
that  which  separates,  divides,  or  disjoins; 
a  divider. 

Separatory  (sep'a-ra-to-ri),  a.    Causing  or 
used  in  separation;  separative;  a>. 
tori/  ducts.     Cheyne. 

Separatory  (sep'a-ra-to-ri),  n.  1.  A  chemi- 
cal vessel  for  separating  liquors.— 2.  A  sur- 
gical instrument  for  separating  the  peri- 
cranium from  the  cranium. 

Sepawn  (se-pan'),  n.  A  species  of  food 
consisting  of  meal  of  maize  boiled  in  water. 
[United  States.]  Written  also  Sepon. 

Sepeliblet  (sep'e-li-bl),a.  |L.  sepelibdis,  from 
sepelio,  to  bury. )  Kit  for,  admitting  of,  or 
intended  for  burial;  that  may  be  buried. 

Sepelitiont  (sep-i-li'shon),  n.  [See  above.] 
Burial;  interment.  Dp.  Hall. 

Sepia  (se'pi-a),  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  sepia,  the 
cuttle-fish  or  squid.]  1.  The  cuttle-fish,  a 
genus  of  cephalopodous  molluscs,  order  Di- 
branchiata.  See  CUTTLE.  —  2.  In  the  fine 
arts,  a  species  of  pigment  prepared  from 
a  black  juice  secreted  by  certain  glands  of 
the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish.  The  Sepia,  ojftci- 
nalis,  so  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
chiefly  sought  after  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fusion of  colour  which  it  affords.  The  se- 
cretion, which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
extremely  diffusible  through  it,  is  agitated 
in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly 
to  subside,  after  which  the  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  black  sediment  is  formed  into 
cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  form  it  is  used  as  a 
common  writing  ink  in  China,  Japan,  and 
India.  When  prepared  with  caustic  lye  it 
forms  a  beautiful  brown  colour,  with  a  fine 
grain,  and  has  given  name  to  a  species  of 
monochrome  drawing  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 

Sepladse  (se'pi-a-de),  n.  [See  SEPIA.]  A 
family  of  cephalopods,  including  those  forms 
which  are  popularly  called  cuttle-fishes. 
See  CUTTLE. 

SeplC  (se'pik),  a.  1. Pertaining  to  sepia.— 
2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

Seplcolous  ( se-pik'o-lus ),  a.  [L.  septs,  a, 
hedge,  and  colo,  to  inhabit.]  In  bot.  in- 
habiting or  growing  in  hedgerows. 

Sepldaceous  (se-pi-da'shus),  a.  In  zool.  of 
or  relating  to  molluscs  of  the  genus  Sepia. 

Seplment  (sep'i-ment).  n.  [L.  sepimentum, 
from  sepio,  to  inclose.]  A  hedge;  a  fence; 
something  that  separates. 

SeplOlite  (se'pi-o-lit),  n.  [Or.  sepion,  the 
bone  of  the  cuttle-fish,  and  lithos,  a  stone.] 
See  MAGNESITE. 

Sepiostalre  (se-pi-os'tar),  n.  [Or.  sepia,  a 
cuttle-fish,  and  osteon,  a  bone.]  In  zool.  the 
internal  shell  of  the  cuttle-fish,  commonly 
known  as  the  cuttle-bone.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Sepometer  (se-pom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  sepo,  to 
putrefy,  and  inetrnn,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining,,  by  means  of  the  de- 
coloration and  decomposition  produced  in 
permanganate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic impurity  existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

Sepon  (se-pon')t  n.    Same  as  Sepawn. 

Seposet  (se-poz').  v.l.  pret.  &  pp.  seposed; 
ppr.  seposing.  [L.  sepono,  sepositum — se, 
apart,  and  pono,  to  place.]  To  set  apart. 

God  seposed  a  seventh  of  our  time  for  his  exterior 
worship.  Donne. 

Sepositt(se-poz'it),  v.l.  To  set  aside.  Fel- 
tham. 

Seposltiont  (sep-6-zi'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
setting  apart;  segregation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sepoy  (se'poi),  n.  [Per.  sipahi,  a  soldier.] 
1.  A  name  given  in  Hindustan  to  the  native 
soldiers  in  the  British  service.— 2.  In  Bom- 
bay, a  foot  messenger.  Stocqueler. 

Seps  (seps),  n.  [Gr.  seps,  a  small  lizard, 
the  bite  of  which  causes  putrefaction,  from 


S.-/M.  t"  makr  putrid.]  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  scincoicl  saurian  reptiles,  sometimes 
called  serpent-lizards.  They  are  found  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  animals  have  elongated  bodies,  short 
and  indistinct  feet,  non-extensile  tongue-. 
and  scales  covering  their  bodies  like  tiles. 

Sepsidae  (sep'si-de).  n.  pi.     A  family  of  liz- 
ards, of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  s.  p- 
-  i:i-s 

Sept  (sept).  ».  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
sect,]  A  clan,  a  branch  of  a  race  or  famiU  : 
used  particularly  of  the  races  or  families  in 
Ireland. 

The  terms  '  tribe '  and  '  sfpf  are  indifferently  useil 
by  many  writers  on  Iris]]  antiquities;  but  Sir  Henry 
M.tiiie  thinks  the  first  applies  to  the  larger  unit  uf 
the  above  description,  and  the  second  to  the  minor 
groups  it  includes.  .  .  .  The  sept  was  known  by  a 
second  name,  the  Fine  or  Family,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently  a  distinct  organic  group  in  the  main  connected 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  claiming  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  yet  certainly  containing  other  ele- 
ments introduced  by  adoption  and  like  processes.  In 
this  respect  it  had  much  affinity  with  the  Roman 
'Gens'  and  the  Hellenic  '  House';  and  it  was  singu- 
larly like  the  Hindoo  'Joint  Family'  united  in  kin- 
dred, worship,  and  estate,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
monads  of  Aryan  life.  J-.din.  Rev. 

Sept  (sept),  n.  [L.  septum,  an  inclosure.  ] 
In  arch,  a  railing.  Brittvn. 

Septa  (sep'ta),  pi.  otxeptttm  (which  see). 

Septsemla,  n.    See  SEI-TIC.EMIA. 

Septal  (sep'tal),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
septum. 

Septangle  (sep'tang-gl).n.  [L.  septem,  seven, 
and  auf/iitiw,  an  an^le.  ]  In  groin,  a  figure 
having  seven  sides  and  seven  angles;  a  hept- 
agon. 

Septangular  (sep-tang'gu-ler),  a.  Having 
seven  angles. 

Septaria  (sep-ta'ri-a).  n.  [From  L.  septum, 
an  inclosure,  from  sepio,  to  inclose.)  1.  A 
genus  of  acephalous  molluscs  belonging  to 
thefamily  Tubicolida;  of  Lamarck.— 2  In  tint. 
a  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  division 
Gasteromycetes.  —3.  A  name  given  to  nodules 
or  spheroidal  masses  of  calcareous  marl, 
ironstone,  or  other  matter,  whose  interior 
presents  numerous  fissures  or  seams  of  some 
crystallized  substance  which  divide  ti.e 
mass. 

Septate  (sep'tat),  a.  Partitioned  off  or  di- 
vided into  compartments  by  septa. 

September  (sep-tem'ber),  n.  (L..  from  sep- 
tem,  seven.]  The  ninth  month  of  the  year, 
so  called  from  being  the  seventh  month  from 
March,  which  was  formerly  the  first  month 
of  the  year. 

Septembrlst  (sep-temTirist).  n.  [Fr.  septcm- 
brigte.  septembriseitr.]  The  name  given  to 
one  of  the  authors  or  agents  of  the  dreadful 
massacre  of  prisoners  which  took  place  in 
Paris  on  September  2d  and  3d,  1792,  in  the 
first  French  revolution;  hence,  a  malignant 
or  bloodthirsty  person. 

Septemfiuous  (sep-tem'flu-us),  or.  [L.  sep- 
tem, seven,  andyfuo,  to  flow.]  Divided  into 
seven  streams  or  currents;  having  seven 
mouths,  as  a  river.  'The  main  streams  of 
this septemfliious river.'  Dr.  11.  More.  [Rare.] 

Septempartite  (sep-tem'par-tit),a.  Divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

Septemvlr  (sep-tem'ver),  n.  pi.  Septem- 
vfri  (sep-tem'vi-ri).  [L.  septem,  seven,  and 
vir,  a  man,  pi.  rtri,  men.]  One  of  seven  men 
joined  in  any  office  or  commission  ;  as,  the 
septemtnri  epulones,  one  of  the  four  great 
religious  corporations  at  Rome. 

Septemvlrate  (sep-tem'v6r-at),n.  The  office 
of  a  septemvir;  a  government  of  seven  per- 
sons. 

Septenary  (sep'ten-a-ri),  a.  [L.  scptenarius, 
from  tepteni,  seven  each,  from  septem, 
seven.  ]  1.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  seven ; 
as,  a  septenary  mCmber.— 2  Lasting  seven 
years;  occurring  once  in  seven  years. 

Septenary  (sep'ten-a-ri),  n.  The  number 
seven.  Burnet.  [Rare.] 

Septenate  (sep'ten-at),  a.  In  bot.  applied 
to  an  organ  having  seven  parts,  as  a  com- 
pound leaf  with  seven  leaflets  coming  off 
from  one  point. 

Septennate  (sep-ten'at),  n.  [L.  septem, 
seven,  and  amnix,  a  year.]  A  period  of 
seven  years. 

Septennial  (sep-ten'ni-al),  a.  [L.  septennis— 
septem,  seven,  and  annvs,  a  year.]  1.  Lasting 
or  continuing  seven  years ;  as,  septennial 
parliaments. —2.  Happening  or  returning 
once  in  every  seven  years;  as,  septennial 
elections. 

Being  once  dispensed  with  for  his  septennwl  visit 
...  he  resolved  to  govern  them  by  subaltern  minis- 
ters. Howell. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  almne;       J',  Sc.  ley. 


SEPTENNIALLY 

Septennlally(scp-ten'ni-al-li),  adv.  Once  in 
seven  years. 

Septeuiiiuni  (sep-ten'ni-um),  n.  [L.]  A 
period  of  seven  years. 

Septentrial  (sep-ten'trl-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
tainingtothe north;  septentrional.  Drayton. 

Septentrip  (sep-ten'tri-o).  n.  In  antron.  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major  or  Great  Bear. 

Saptentrion  (sep-ten'tri-on),  n.  [Fr.  septen- 
ti-inii.  L  xi'jit-.'iitrio,  aeiitentrionis,  the  north, 
from  septt'titriones,  the  seven  stars  near  the 
north  pole  belonging  to  the  constellation 
called  the  Wain  or  the  Great  Bear— septem, 
seven,  and  trianes,  ploughing  oxen.]  The 
north  or  northern  regions. 


Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 


Shak. 


S3ptentrion  (sep-ten'tri-on),  a.  Northern. 
•  Cold  septentrion  blasts.'  Milton.  [Rare.] 

Septentrional  (sep-ten'tri-on-al),a.  [L.  sep- 
tt'nti-ionalix.  See  above.]  Northern;  per- 
taining to  the  north.  '  The  Goths  and  other 
Ki'i'tt'ntritmal  nations.'  lioweli. 

Saptentrionality  (sep-ten'tri-o-nal"i-ti),  n. 
state  of  being  northern;  northerliness. 

Ssptentrionally  (sep-ten'tri-on-al-li),  adv. 
Northerly ;  towards  the  iiorth.  Sir  T. 
J{  row  tie. 

Septentrionate  (sep-ten'tri-on -at),  v.i. 
pret.  A:  pp.  septentrionated;  ppr.  septentn- 
titHitt'.ng.  To  tend  toward  the  north.  Sir  T. 
limwne.  [Rare.] 

Septet,  Septette  (sep-tet'j,  n.  [L.  septem, 
seven.]  In  music,  a  composition  for  seven 
voices  or  instruments. 

Sept-foil  (sept'foil),  71.  [L.  septem,  seven, 
and  folium,  a  leaf.]  1.  A  British  plant,  the 
Putcntitta  Tormentilla.  See  POTENTILLA.— 
2.  A  figure  of  seven  equal  segments  of  a 
circle  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  symbol  of  the  seven  sacraments,  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Ac. 

Septic,  SepticaKsep'tik,  sep'tik-al),  a.  [Or. 
Kfptikos,  from  sepot  to  putrefy.]  Having 
power  to  promote  putrefaction;  causing 
putrefaction;  as,  septic  poisons,  which  are 
those  furnished  by  the  animal  kingdom. 

Septic  (sep'tik),  ii.  A  substance  that  pro- 
motes or  produces  the  putrefaction  of  bodies; 
a  substance  that  eats  away  the  flesh  without 
causing  much  pain.  Dunglison. 

Septicaemia,  Sept8emia(sep-ti-se'mi-a,  sep- 
te'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.  septikos,  septos,  putrefying, 
from  sepo,  to  putrefy,  and  haima,  blood.] 
Blood-poisoning  by  absorption  into  the  cir- 
culation of  poisonous  or  putrid  matter 
through  any  surface.  Pyremia  is  a  sub- 
variety. 

Septically  (sep'tik-:il-li), 
aao.  In  a  septic  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  sep- 

Septicldal  (sep-ti-si'dal), 
a.  [  L.  septum,  a  parti- 
tion, and  ccedo,  to  cut  or 
divide.  See  SEITUM.  ] 
Dividing  at  the  septa  or 
partitions;  in  bot.  said  of 
a  mode  of  dehiscing  in 
which  the  fruit  is  re- 
solved into  its  compo- 
nent carpels,  which  split 
asunder  through  the  dis- 
sepiments. Treas.  of  Septicidal  Dehiscence. 
Botany.  v.  Valves,  rf,  Dis- 

SeptiCity(sei>Ms'i-ti),  n.    seplments.    c.  Axis 
The    quality    of    being 
septic ;  tendency  to  promote  putrefaction. 

SeptifariOUS  (sep-ti-fa'ri-us),  a.  [L.  septifa- 
riam,  sevenfold,  from  septem,  seven.]  In 
bot.  turned  seven  different  ways.  Asa  Gray. 

Septiferoua  (sep-tif'er-us),  «,  [L.  septum, 
an  inclosure.  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  bot. 
bearing  septa.  See  SEPTUM. 

Septifluous  (sep-tif'lu-us),  a.  [L.  septem, 
seven,  and./!uo,  to  flow.]  Flowing  in  seven 
streams. 

SeptifOliOUS  (sep-ti-fo'li-iiR),  a.  [L.  tseptem, 
seven,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  Having  seven 
leaves. 

Septiform  (sep'ti-form),  a.  [L.  septum,  a 
partition,  and  forma,  shape.]  Resembling 
a  septum  or  partition. 

Septifragal  (sep-tif'ra-gal),  a.  [L.  septum, 
a  partition,  and  frango,  to  break.]  In  bot. 
literally  breaking  from  the  partitions :  ap- 
plied to  a  mode  of  dehiscing  in  which  the 
backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from  the  dis- 
sepiments whether  formed  by  their  sides  or 
by  expansions  of  the  placenta. 

Septilateral  (sep-ti-lat'er-al),  a.  [L.  neptem, 
seven,  and  latus,  lateris,  a  side.]  Having 
seven  sides;  as,  a  septilateral  figure. 
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Septile  (sep'til),  «.  In  bot.  of  or  belonging 
to  septa  or  dissepiments. 

Septillion  (sep-til'li-on),  n.  [L.  septan, 
seven.]  In  Bug.  notation,  a  million  raised 
to  the  seventh  power:  a  number  consisting 
of  a  unit  followed  by  forty-two  ciphers.  In 
Frenchtaid  Italian  notation,  a  unit  followed 
by  twenty-four  ciphers. 

Septimal  (sep'ti-mal),  a.  [L.  septimus, 
seventh,  from  septem,,  seven.]  Relating  to 
the  number  seven. 

Septimanarian(sep'ti-ma-im"ri-an),n.  [L.  L. 
st'ptiniana,  a  week,  from  L.  xeptem,  seven.] 
A  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a  monastery. 

Septimole  (sep'ti-mol),  n.  In  muttic,  a  group 
of  seven  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of 
four  or  six. 

SeptisyUable  (sep'ti-sit-a-bl),  n.  fL.  sep- 
tem, seven,  and  K.  syllable.]  A  word  of  seven 
syllables. 

Septuagenarian  (sep'tu-a-je-na"ri-an),  ><• 
[See  SEPTUAGENARY.]  A  person  seventy 
years  of  age;  a  person  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age. 

Septuagenary  (sep-tu-aj'en-a-n).  a.  [L.  sep- 
tuaMnariut,  consisting  of  seventy,  septua- 
geni,  seventy  each,  from  tseptem,  seven.] 
Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy  years; 
pertaining  to  a  person  seventy  years  old. 
'  Moses's  Septuagenary  determination.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Septuagenary  (sep-tu-aj'en-a-ri),  n.  A  sep- 
tuagenarian. 

Septuagesima  (sep'tu-a-jes"i-ma),  n.  [L. 
septuagesimiiis,  seventieth.]  The  third  Sun- 
day before  Lent  or  before  Quadragesima 
Sunday,  so  called  because  it  is  about  seventy 
days  before  Easter. 

Septuagesimal  (sep'tu-a-jes"i-mal),  a.  [See 
above.]  Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy 
years.  'Our  abridged  and  septuagesimal 
age.'  Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Septuagint  (sep'tu-a-jint),  n.  [L.  septua- 
ginta,  seventy,  from  septem,  seven.]  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually 
expressed  by  the  symbol  LXX.,  so  called 
either  because  it  was  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sanhedrim,  or  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  consisted  of 
about  seventy  members,  or  because,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  about  seventy  men  were 
employed  on  the  translation.  It  is  reported 
by  Josephus  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign 
and  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
king  of  Egypt,  about  270  or  280  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, by  modern  critics  that  this  version  of 
the  several  books  is  the  work,  not  only  of 
different  hands,  but  of  separate  times.  It 
is  probable  that  at  first  only  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated,  and  the  remaining  books 
gradually.  The  Septuagint  was  in  use  up 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  that  out 
of  which  most  of  the  citations  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken.  It  is  an 
invaluable  help  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Septuagint  (sep'tu-a-jint),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Sep tuag i n t ;  contained  in  the  Greek  copy 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Septitagint  chronology  'makes  fifteen  hundred 
years  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham,  than  the 
present  Hebrew  copies  of  trie  Bible.  Bncyc.  Brit. 

Septuaryt  (sep'tu-a-ri),?i.  [L.  septem,  seven.] 
Something  composed  of  seven;  a  week.  Ash. 

Septulate  (sep'tu-lat),  a.  In  bot,  applied 
to  fruits  having  imperfect  or  false  septa. 

Septum  (sep'tum),  n.  pi.  Septa  (sep'ta). 
[L. ,  a  partition,  from  tsepio,  to  hedge  in.  to 
fence.]  A  partition;  a  wall  separating  two 
cavities;  specifically, (a)  in  bot.  the  partition 
of  an  ovary  or  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  sides  of  the 
carpels  brought  together 
and  consolidated.  (6)  In 
anat.  the  plate  or  wall 
which  separates  from  each 
other  two  adjoining  cavi- 
ties, or  which  divides  a 
principal  cavity  into  sev- 
eral secondary  ones;  as, 
the  septum  of  the  nose. — 
Septum  cor  dint,  the  parti- 
tion between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 
Called  also  Septum  Ve  ntric  uloru  in.  — Septum 
auricularum,  the  partition  which  separates 
the  right  from  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 
— Septum  lucidum,  the  medullary  substance 
which  separates  the  two  lateral  ventricles 
of  the  brain. — Septum  trannversum,  the 
diaphragm.  —  Septum  iiaxi,  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils. 

Septuor  (sep'tu-or),  n.  [Fr.,  a  somewhat 
bizarre  form,  compounded  of  L.  eeptem, 
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seven,  and  the  term  of  <jimtm,r,  four,  in 
music  u  quartette.]  Same  as  H'-ptcl  (which 
see). 

Septuple  (sep'tu-pl),  a.  fL.  ttctititijliix,  from 
xt'l>li-itt,  seven,]  Sevenfold;  seven  times  as 

much, 

Septuple  (sep'tu-pl),  v.t.  To  make  seven- 
fold. 

Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  condition  of  our 
globe,  were  the  sun  to  be  septupled. 

Sir  J.  llersclitl. 

Sepulchral  (se-pul'kral),  a.  [L.  sepulchralix, 

i'nmi  sapulchnim.  See  SMPULOHKE.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  muiiu- 
meuts  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ; 
as,  a  sepulchral  stone;  &  sepulchral  statue. 

Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  burns, 

Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns.    Cowper. 

2.  Suggestive  of  a  sepulchre ;  hence,  deep ; 
grave;  hollow  in  tone;  as,  a  m-pulclnal  ton*.; 
of  voice.  'The  solemn  tepulchral  pk-ty  uf 
certain  North -Eastern  gospellers/  l't«f. 
/,'n/r,  «'.  .•*<>{  i  u  Mi  ral  mound.  See  BARROW. 

Sepulchralize  (se-pul'kral-iz),  v.t.  To  ren- 
der sepulchral  or  solemn.  [Rare.] 

Sepulchre  (sep'ul-ker),  n.  [L.  ^'pn!c!>  <•<>„>, 
from  sepelio,sepultum,to  bury.]  1.  A  tomb; 
a  building,  cave,  &c.,  fur  interment;  a  burial 
vault. 

He  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  stfttlchre, 
and  departed.  Mat.  xxvii.  fco. 

2.  In  ecctes.  arch,  a  recess  for  the  reception 
of  the  holy  elements  consecrated  on  .Matin- 
day  Thursday  till  high-mass  on  Easter-day. 

Sepulchre  (sep'ul-ker,  formerly  also  se-pui'- 
ker),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sepulchred;  ppr.  se- 
pulchring. To  bury;  to  inter;  to  entomb. 
'  Obscurely  sepulchred.'  Prior,  'Where 
merit  is  not  sepulchered  alive.'  B.  Jonson. 

And  so  sepitlcltered  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton. 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepitlchered  below.  Byron. 

Sepulture  (sep'ul-tur),n.  [luMpuZftuiK^from 

neptlUt.  sepaltum,  to  bury.]  1.  Burial;  in- 
terment; the  act  of  depositing  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  in  a  burial-place. 
'Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare.' 
Dryden. — 2.  Grave;  burial-place;  sepulchre. 
Lamb;  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

When  ye  comen  by  my  stpttltitre 
Remembreth  that  your  fellow  resteth  there. 

Chaucer. 

Sepulture  (sep'ul-tur),  v.t  To  bury;  to  en- 
tomb; to  sepulchre.  Cowper.  [Rare.] 

Sequacious  (se-kwa'shus),  a.  |L.  *egtmj\ 
sequacin,  from  sequo-r,  to  follow.]  1.  Follow- 
ing; attendant;  not  moving  on  indepen- 
dently ;  disposed  or  tending  to  follow  u 
leader.  'The  fond  sequacious  herd.'  Thom- 
son. 

Trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Seguaciotts  of  the  lyre.  Dryden. 

2, t  Ductile;  pliant;  manageable.  'The  mat- 
ter being  ductile  and  sequacious.'  Ray. 

3.  Logically  consistent  and  rigorous ;  con- 
secutive in  development  or  transition  of 
thought.     'The  sequacious  thinkers  of  the 
day.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  motions  of  his  mind  were  slow,  solemn,  and 
sequacious.  De  Qninciy. 

Se  qua  Clou  6  ness  (se-kwa'shus-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  sequacious ;  disposition  to  follow. 
'  The  servility  and  scquacioitsness  of  con- 
science.' Jer.  Taylor. 

Sequacity  (*e-kwas'i-ti),  n.  [L.  segnacitftx, 
from  seqiutx.  See  above.]  1.  A  following 
or  disposition  to  follow.  '  Blind  sequacity 
of  other  men's  votes.'  Whitlock. 

It  proved  them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  tlie 
credulous  seqnacity  of  philosophers  had  bestowed 
the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident  truths. 

Sir  1^.  Hamilton. 

2.t  Ductility;  pliableness.     Bacon. 

SequarioUS  ( se-kwa'ri-us ),  a.  Following; 
sequacious.  Jtoget.  [Rare.] 

Sequel  (se'kwel),  n.  [Fr.  sequelle;  L.  sequela, 
sequel,  result,  consequence,  from  at-quor,  to 
follow.]  1.  That  which  follows  and  forms 
a  continuation ;  a  succeeding  part;  as,  the 
sequel  of  a  man's  adventures  or  history. 
'The  sequel  of  the  tale.'  Tennyson. 

O,  let  me  say  no  morel 
Gather  the  sequel  by  what  went  before.    S/M*. 

2.  Consequence;  result;  event. 

The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.       Tennyson. 

3.  Consequence  inferred;  consequeutialues*. 
[Rare.] 

What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument!    An  arch- 
deacon  is  the  chief  deacon :  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon. 
ll'liitfift. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  see  under  THIRLAGB. 
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Sequela(->e-kwe'l:i),>i  pi.  Sequelae  fi 
le).  [L.,  from  coouor,  to  follow.  Bee  SEQUEL.] 

One  who  or  that  which  follows;  us,  (<i)  an  ad- 
hert'iit  or  band  of  adherents.  'O-t 
anil  hi* . •.-'''•/'''/<<.'  (,'.  /'.  Mtir^fi.  (f>)  An  in- 
ference; a  conclusion;  tliat  which  fttll<-«.- 
as  the  result  uf  ;i  course  of  reasoning.  *Se- 
'•.  "i-  th.'iuhN  su:,'-e=ted  by  tin.-  pre- 
iviltiu'  tpb 

til.'  i-nii-i'ijUfMit  of  a  disra.-t-;  a  morbid  attfe- 
tion    which    follows   another,    as   un:i>:H' a 
after  scarlatina, . to.  —Sequela  . 
a  suit  of  court. —Sequela  antw,  tlie  process 
ami  depending  issue  of  a  cause  for  trial. 
Sequence  (se'kwfiis),  ».    [Fr.  /"'•/»•  -m; •.  I.  I. 

#'''/»entnt,  from  T..  ssijuetut,  wqni'iitia.  ppr. 
of  si'qu»r,  wHttix,  to  follow.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  sequent;  a  following  or  coming 
after;  succession. 

How  art  them  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  T       Shak. 

2.  A  particular  order  of  succession  or  follow- 
ing; arrangement;  order. 

The  cause  proceedeth  from  a  precedent  sequence 
and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Bacon. 

3.  Invariable  order  of  succession ;  an  ob- 
served instance  of  uniformity  in  following: 
used  frequently  in  this  sense  by  metaphy- 
sical writers  in  opposition  to  e/ect  as  fol- 
lowing a  cause. 

He  who  sees  in  the  person  of  his  Redeemer  a  fact 
more  stupendous  and  more  majestic  than  all  those 
observed  sequences  which  men  endow  with  an  imagi- 
nary omnipotence,  and  worship  under  the  name  of 
Law — to  him  at  least  there  will  be  neither  difficulty 
nor  hesitation  in  supposing  that  Christ .  .  .  did  utter 
his  mandate,  and  that  the  wind  and  the  sea  obeyed. 
Farrar. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain 
order;  specifically,  a  setof  cards  immediately 
following  each  other  in  the  same  suit,  as 
king,  queen,  knave,  Ac.;  thus  we  say  a  se- 
quence of  three,  four,  or  five  cards.— 5.  In 
music,  the  recurrence  of  a  harmonic  pro- 
gression or  melodic  figure  at  a  different 
pitch  or  in  a  different  key  to  that  in  which 
it  was  first  given.— 6.  In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a 
hymn  introduced  into  the  mass  on  certain 
festival  days,  and  recited  or  sung  imme- 
diately before  the  gospel  and  after  the  gra- 
dual, whence  the  name. 

Sequent  (se'kwent),  a.  [t.  sequent,  se- 
quentis,  following.  See  above.]  1.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  same  course  or  order;  fol- 
lowing; succeeding.  'Immediate  sentence, 
then,  and  sequent  death.'  Shak.  'Many 
geqttent  hours.'  Keats. — 2.  Following  by  lo- 
gical consequence. 

Sequent  (se'kwent),  n.    l.t  A  follower. 

He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a.  sequent  of  the  stranger 
queen's.  Sha£. 

2.  A  sequence  nr  sequel;  that  which  follows 
as  a  result.  [Rare.] 

Sequential  (se-kwen'shal),  a.  Being  in 
succession;  succeeding;  following. 

Sequentially  (se-kweu'shal-li),  adv.  By 
sequence  or  succession. 

Sequester  (se-kwes'ter),  v.  t.  [Fr.  sequeatrer, 
L.  sequestra,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
different person,  as  a  deposit;  from  sequester, 
a  trustee,  a  depositary  or  person  intrusted 
with  a  thing  claimed  by  litigants.]  1.  In 
taw.  (a)  to  separate  from  the  owner  for  a 
time ;  to  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as  the 
property  and  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the 
claims  of  creditors  be  satisfied.  (&)  To  set 
aside  from  the  power  of  either  party,  as  a 
matter  at  issue,  by  order  of  a  court  of  law. 
In  Scots  law,  see  SEQVESTKATS.  See  also 
SEQUESTRATION. 

Formerly  the  (foods  of  a  defendant  in  chancery 
were,  in  the  last  resort,  sequestered  and  detained  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  court.  And  now  the  pro- 
fits of  a  benefice  are  sequestered  to  pay  the  debts  of 
ecclesiastics.  Btackstone, 

2.  To  put  aside;  to  remove;  to  separate  from 
other  things.     •  To  sequester  his  mind  from 
all  respect  to  an  ensuing  reward.'    South. 

I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affairs.     Bacon. 

3.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  ob- 
scurity; to  seclude;  to  withdraw. 

Why  are  you  sequcsfer'tt  from  all  your  train?    Shak. 
It  was  his  tailor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  hi*  French  ragouts,  which  seqiustered  him. 

In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively"with 
one's  self,  themselves,  and  the  like.  'When 
men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action.' 
f looker. 

Sequester  (se-kwes'ter),  v.i.  l.t  To  with- 
draw. 'To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into 
Allan  tick  and  Utopian  politicks.'  Milton.— 
2.  In  law,  to  renounce  or  decline,  as  a  widow, 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband 

Sequester  (se-kwes'ter),  ».    l.t  The  act  of 


•ring;  sequestration;  separation;  se- 
clusion. 

This  hand  of  yours  ro •: 
A  sequester  from  liberty.  Sfta£. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  with  whom  two  or  more 

p:irtu-s  to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the 
subject  of  controversy;  a  mediator  or  re- 
feive  between  two  parties;  an  umpire.  Boii- 

Sequestered  (se-kwes'terd),  p.  and  a.    1.  In 

I'd-,  st/i/ed  ;ii  u  J  detained  for  a  time  to  satisfy 
a  demand.—  '2.  Secluded;  private;  retired;  as, 
a  sequestered  situation. 

Along  the  cool  seqnester'(t  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.     Gray. 

3.  Separated  from  others;  being  sent  or  hav- 
ing gone  into  retirement. 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  se qttesttr'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  la 'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.  Si'iiik. 

Sequestrable  (se-kwes'tra-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  sequestered  or  separated  ;  subject 
or  liable  to  sequestration. 

Sequestrate  (se-kwes'triit),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  se  quest  rated;  ppr.  sequestrating.  1.  In 
law,  to  sequester;  especially  in  Scots  law,  to 
take  possession  of  for  behoof  of  creditors; 
to  take  possession  of,  as  of  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt,  with  the  view  of  realizing  it  and 
distributing  it  equitably  among  the  credi- 
tors.— 2.f  To  set  apart  from  others;  to  se- 
clude. 

In  general  contagions  more  perish  for  want  of  ne- 
cessaries than  by  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  they 
being  sequestrated  from  mankind.  Arbitthnot. 

Sequestration  (sek-wes-tra'shon),  n.  1.  In 
law,  (a)  the  separation  of  a  thing  in  contro- 
versy from  the  possession  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  it.  (6)  The  setting  apart  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  a  deceased  person  to  whom 
no  one  was  willing  to  take  out  administra- 
tion, (e)  A  writ  directed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  commissioners  commanding 
them  to  enter  the  lands  and  seize  the  goods 
of  the  pei-son  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
It  may  be  issued  against  a  defendant  who  is 
in  contempt  by  reason  of  neglect  or  refusal 
to  appear  or  answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of 
court,  (ef)  The  act  of  taking  property  from 
the  owner  for  a  time  till  the  rents,  issues, 
and  profits  satisfy  a  demand ;  especially,  in 
eccles.  practice  ,a  species  of  execution  for  debt 
in  the  case  of  a  beueftced  clergyman  issued 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  receipt 
of  a  writ  to  that  effect.  The  profits  of  the 
benefice  are  paid  over  to  the  creditor  until 
his  claim  is  satisfied,  (e)  The  gathering  of 
the  fruits  of  a  vacant  benefice  for  the  use  of 
the  next  incumbent.  (/)  The  seizure  of  the 
property  of  an  individual  for  the  use  of  the 
state;  particularly  applied  to  the  seizure  by 
a  belligerent  power  of  debts  due  by  its  sub- 
jects to  the  enemy,  (g)  In  Scots  law,  the 
seizing  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  by  decree  of  a 
competent  court,  for  behoof  of  the  creditors. 
2.  The  act  of  sequestering  or  the  state  of 
being  sequestered  or  set  aside;  separation; 
retirement;  seclusion  from  society. 

When  Squire  and  Priest  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt 

In  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent 
Upon  the  Pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought. 
/ 1  'ordswo  rth . 

3.tDisunion;  disjunction;  division;  rupture. 
'  Without  any  sequestration  of  elementary 
principles.'  Boyle. 

It  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  sec 
an  answerable  sequestration.  Sha&. 

Sequestrator  (sek'wes-trat-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  sequesters  property  or  takes  the  posses- 
sion of  it  for  a  time  to  satisfy  a  demand  out 
of  its  rents  or  profits.— 2.  One  to  whom  the 
keeping  of  sequestered  property  is  com- 
mitted. 

Sequestrum  (se-kwes'trum).  n.  [L.  se- 
quest ro,  to  sever.]  In  patkvl.  the  portion  of 
bone  which  is  detached  in  necrosis. 

Sequin  (se'kwin),  n.  [Fr.  sequin,  from  It. 
zecchino,  fromzemt,  the  mint,  from  Ar.  *t#- 
kah,  sekkah,  a  stamp,  a  die.]  A  gold  coin 
first  struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  size  it  resembled  a 
ducat,  and  in  value  was  equivalent  to  about 
0«.  4d.  sterling.  Coins  of  the  same  name 
but  varying  in  value  were  issued  by  other 
states. 

Sequoia  (se-kwoi'a),  n.  [Native  California!) 
name.]  A  North-western  American  genus  of 
cpnifers,otherwise  called  Wellingtonia,  con- 
sisting of  two  species  only — S.  sempervireits, 
the  red-wood  of  the  timber  trade,  and  S.  gi- 
gantea,  the  Wellingtonia  of  our  gardens  and 
the  big  or  mammoth  tree  of  the  Americans. 
Both  attain  gigantic  dimensions,  reaching  a 


hdirht  of  upwards  <>f  300  feet.     See  KKD- 
VTOOD,  MAJtMOTH-TE»B 

Seraglio  (sG-ralVo,  n.  [It.  m-i-niff'in,  an  in- 
closnre,  a  palace,  the  sultan's  harem,  from 
Turk,  serai,  Per.  sarni,  a  palace  Tin-  M.'ii»e 
of  the  Italian  form  has  been  influenced  by 
•//',  to  inclose,  to  shut,  to  shut  up.] 
I.  Apalace;  specifically,  the  palace  of  theSul- 
taa of  Turkey  at  Cons taattnople.  It  i*  of  im- 
mense si/e,  and  contains  government  build- 
ings, mosques,  etc.,  as  well  <is  the  sultan's 
Inn-em.  Hence  — 2.  A  harem;  a  place  i.u- 
keeping  wives  or  concubines;  and  henee,  a 
hou.-e  of  debauchery;  a  place  of  licentious 
plaoran. 

We've  here  no  gaudy  feminines  to  show, 

As  you  have  had  in  that  great  seraglio.  I!',  lirootnt. 

3.t  An  inclosure;  a  place  t<>  which  certain 
persons  are  confined  or  limited. 

I  went  to  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews  dwell  as  in  a  suburb 
by  themselves.  1  passed  by  the  piazza  Judea,  where 
their  seraglio  begins.  Evelyn. 

Serai  (se-ra'),  it.  [Per.  serai,  a  palace.]  In 
Eastern  countries,  a  place  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers;  a  caravansary;  a 
khan. 

My  boat  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea; 

Oh,  more  than  cities  and  semis  to  me.       fiyrcn, 

Serai  (se'ral),  a.  [L.  sero,  late.]  Lit.  late; 
applied  to  the  last  of  Prof.  H.  Holers'  fifteen 
divisions  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Ap- 
palachian chain  of  N'orth  America. 

Seralbumen  (se'ral-bu-men),?!.  [Serum  and 
albumen.]  Albumen  of  the  blood:  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  ovalbumen,  or  the 
albumen  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  from  which 
it  somewhat  differs  in  its  chemical  reaction. 

Serang  (se-rangO,  n.  An  East  Indian  name 
for  the  boatswain  of  a  vessel. 

Serape  (se-ra'pa),  n.  A  blanket  or  shawl 
worn  as  an  outer  garment  by  the  Mexicans 
and  other  natives  of  Spanish  S'nrth  America. 

Seraph  (ser'af),  n.  pi.  Seraphs;  but  some- 
times the  Hebrew  plural  Serapnim  is  used. 
[From  Heb.  saraph,  to  bum,  to  be  eminent 
or  noble.]    An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns.     Pope, 

Seraphic,  Seraphical  (se-raf'ik,  se-ruf'ik- 
al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  seraph ;  angelic ; 
sublime ;  as,  seraphic  purity ;  seraphic  fer- 
vour.— 2.  Pure;  refined  from  sensuality. 

He  at  last  descends 
To  like  with  less  seraphic  ends.  Swift. 

3.  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal. 

Love  is  curious  of  little  things,  desiring  to  be  of 
angelical  purity,  of  perfect  innocence,  and  seraph- 
ical  fervour.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Seraphically  (se-raf'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  the 
manner  of  a  seraph;  seraphic-ally. 

Seraphicalness  (se-raf/ik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  seraphic.  [Rare-  ] 

Seraphicism  t  (se-raf'is-izm),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  seraphic.  Cudworth. 

Seraphim  (ser'a-flm),  n.pl.    See  SERAPH. 

Seraphina,  Seraphine  (ser-a-fi'na,  serV 
fen),  n.  [From  seraph.  ]  A  keyed  wind- 
instrument  the  tones  of  which  are  generated 
by  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic  reeds,  as 
in  the  accordion.  It  was  the  precursor  of 
the  harmonium. 

Serapis  (se-ra'pis),  n.  The  Greek  name  of  a 
deity  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  He  was 
considered  as  a  combination  of  Osiris  and 
Apis.  His  worship  extended  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome. 

Seraskier,  Serasquier(se-ras'ker), ».  [Fr. 
serasquier,  from  Per.  serasker—  ser,  seri, 
head,  chief,  and  asker,  an  army.]  A  Turk- 
ish general  or  commander  of  land  forces. 
This  title  is  given  by  the  Turks  to  every 
general  having  command  of  a  separate 
army,  but  especially  to  the  commandcr-in- 
chief  and  minister  at  war. 

Seraskierate  (se-ras'ker-at),  n.  The  office 
of  a  seraskier. 

Serb  (serb),  n.  [Native  form.]  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Servia, 

Serbonian  (ser-bo'ni-an),  a.  Applied  to  a 
large  bog  or  lake  in  Egypt  surrounded  by 
hills  of  loose  sand,  which,  being  blown  into 
it,  afforded  a  treacherous  footing,  whole 
armies  attempting  to  cross  it  having  been 
swallowed  up.  Hence  the  phrase  Serbonian 
bcj  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  signifying 
a  difficult  or  complicated  situation  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate 
one's  self;  a  mess;  a  confused  condition  of 
affairs.  'No  Serbonian  bog  deeper  than  a 
£5  rating  would  prove  to  be/  Disraeli. 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.  Milton. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


SERCEL 


SERIFORM 


Sercel(ser'sel),  «.    See  SAKCKL. 

Sere  (ser),  o.  Dry:  withered:  sear.  'One 
sick  willow  serf  and  small.'  Tennyson. 

Sjret  (ser),  n.  [Fr.  sen's,  a  claw.]  A  claw 
or  talon.  Chapman. 

Sjrein  (se-rafi).  n.  [Fr  sen  in,  night  dew. 
from  1.  Mrum,  a  late  hour,  bat  aflaeted  by 
I,  .srrrmf,-.-,  serene.]  A  mist  or  excessively 
rlne  rain  which  falls  from  a  cloudless  sky,  a 
phenomenon  nnt  unusual  in  tropical  cli- 
mates. 1'rof.  Ti/ndall. 

Serenade  (ser-e-nad'),  ?i.  [Fr.  serenade, 
from  it  xerenata,  a  serenade,  night-music, 
dear  and  fine  weather  at  night,  from  L. 
,".-',  clear,  fair,  bright.  |  Music  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  at  night;  usually, 
an  entertainment  of  music  given  in  the 
night  hy  a  lover  to  his  mistress  under  her 
Window.  .Suclnitusic  is  sometimes  performed 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  good-will  towards, 
distinguished  persons.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  piece  of  music  characterized  hy 
the  soft  repose  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  stillness  of  night.  See 
SERENATA. 

Shall  I  the  neighbours'  nightly  rest  invade 

At  her  deaf  doors  with  some  vile  serenade  I  Di-yffen. 

Serenade  (ser-e-nad'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sere- 
naded; ppr.  serenading.  To  entertain  with 
a  serenade  or  nocturnal  music. 

He  continued  to  serenade  her  every  morning  till 
the  queen  was  charmed  with  his  harmony. 

Spectator. 

Serenade  (ser-e-nad'),  v.i.  To  perform  ser- 
enades or  nocturnal  music. 

A  m.in  might  as  well  serenade  in  Greenland  as  in 
our  region.  Taller. 

Serenader  (ser-e-nad'er),  n.  One  who  ser- 
enades or  performs  nocturnal  music. 

Serenata  (ser-e-na'ta),  n.  In  male,  ori- 
ginally a  serenade,  but  latterly  applied  to  a 
cantata  having  a  pastoral  subject,  and  to  a 
work  of  large  proportions,  in  the  form,  to 
some  extent,  of  a  symphony. 

Serenatet(ser-e-nat'),«.  A  serenade.  Milton. 

Serene  (se-ren'),  <*•  Ik  serenus,  serene; 
allied  by  Curtius  with  Gr.  seiriuos,  hot, 
scorching,  said  of  summer  heat,  Seirios,  Si- 
rius.  ami  Skr.  swar,  heaven,  sunja,  the  sun.] 

1.  Clear  or  fair,  and  cahn;  placid;  quiet; 
as,  a  serene  sky;  a  serene  air. 

Spirits  live  inspired 

In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air.  Milton. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

2  Calm ;  unruffled ;  undisturbed  ;  as,  a  ie- 
rene  aspect;  a  serene  soul. 

JIard  by 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently.      A'eiits. 

3.  An  epithet  or  form  of  address  restricted  to 
the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
members  of  their  families;  as,  his  serene 
highness  prince  so  and  so.  'To  the  most 
serene  Prince  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria.' 
Milton.— Drop  serene,  the  disease  of  the  eye 
known  as  gutta  serena;  amaurosis  or  black 
cataract.  Miffon. 
Serene  (se-ren'),  »•  1.  Clearness. 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven.  Ipordsivorth. 

2.  Serenity;  tranquillity;  calmness.   [Poeti- 
cal.] 

To  their  master  is  denied 

To  share  their  sweet  serene.  Young. 

3.  The  cold  damp  of  evening;  blight  or  un- 
wholesome air. 

Some  serene  blast  me,  or  dire  lightning  strike 
This  my  offending  face.  B.  Jonson. 

[In  this  sense  the  same  as  Serein  (which 

see).] 
Serene  (se-ren'),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  serened; 

ppr.  serening.    To  make  clear  and  calm;  to 

quiet. 

Heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 

To  raise  his  being  and  serene  his  soul.  Thomson. 

2.  To  clear;  to  brighten.    [Rare.] 

Take  care 

Thy  muddy  beverage  to  serene  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.         y.  Philips. 

Serenely  (se-ren'li),  adv.  1.  Calmly;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright.    Pope. 

2.  With  unruffled  temper;  coolly;  deliber- 
ately. 'That  men  would,  without  shame  or 
fear,  confidently  and  serenely  break  a  rule.' 
Locke 

Sereneness  (se-ren'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  serene;  serenity.  '  The  sereneness  of 
a  healthful  conscience.'  Felthnm. 

Serenltudet  (se-ren'i-tud),n.  Calmness.  Wot- 
to  n. 

Serenity  (se-ren'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sertniU,  L. 
serenitas.  See  SERENE.]  1.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  serene;  clearness;  calm- 


ness: quietness;  stillness;  peace;  as,  the  se- 
ft'nity  of  the  air  or  sky. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  a 
general  trouble.  Sir  IT.  Tern  fie. 

•2.  Calmness  of  mind;  evenness  of  temper; 
undisturbed  state;  coolness. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  transgress  those 
moral  rules  \vitli  confidence  and  seienily.       J.:<{Ar. 

3.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy ;  serene 
li'Lrbiic^s  '  The  sentence  of  that  court  now 
sent  to  your  ni'/rnity.'  Milton. 

Serf  (serf),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  scrims,  a  slave, 
tri'in  ,<•  •/ -do,  to  lie  a  slave.]  A  villein;  one 
of  those  who  in  the  middle  ages  were  in- 
capable of  holding  property,  were  attached 
to  the  land  and  transferred  with  it,  and 
liable  to  feudal  services  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription; a  forced  labourer  attached  to  an 
estate,  as  formerly  in  llussia. 

Serfage,  Serfdom  (siTt'aj,  serfdom),!!.  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  serf. 

Serfhood,  Serflsm  (serf'hud,  serf'izra),  n. 
Same  as  Serfage. 

Serge  (serj),  n.  [Fr.  serge,  It.  sargia,  a 
coverlet,  sargano,  serge;  origin  doubtful. 
Diez  suggests  L.  sericum,  silk,  Ar.  narafca.] 
A  kind  of  twilled  worsted  cloth  of  inferior 
quality.—  Silt  serge,  a  twilled  silken  stuff 
used  by  tailors  for  lining  garments. 

Serge  (serj),  n.  [Fr.  eierge,  a  wax  taper ;  L. 
cereus,  waxed,  cera,  wax.]  In  the  Jt.  Cath. 
Ch.  a  name  given  to  the  large  wax  candles, 
sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  burned 
before  the  altar. 

Sergeancy  ( sar'jan-si ),  n.  The  office  of  a 
sergeant  or  serjeant-at-law. 

Sergeancy,  Sergeantcy  (sar'jan-si,  sar'- 
jant-si),  n.  Same  as  Serjeantsfiip. 

Sergeant  (sar'jant),  n.  [Also  written  Ser- 
jeant. From  Fr.  sergent,  O.  Fr.  serjent,  ori- 
ginally a  servant,  a  servitor,  from  L.servienft, 
sertnentis,  ppr.  of  servio,  to  serve  (servient-. 
servjent-,  serjent.  See  ABRIDGE).]  l.t  A 
squire,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or  noble- 
man.—  2.  A  sheriff's  officer;  a  bailiff.  See 
SERJEANT. 

This  fell  sergeant,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest.  Slink. 

3.  A  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army 
in  the  grade  next  above  corporal.     He  is 
appointed   to  see  discipline  observed,  to 
teach  the  soldiers  their  drill,  and  also  to 
command  small  bodies  of  men  as  escorts 
and  the  like.     Every  company  has  four  ser- 
geants, of  whom  the  senior  is  the  colour- 
sergeant  (which  see).     A  superior  class  are 
the  staff-sergeants  (see  STAFF-SERGEANT); 
and  above  all  is  the  sergeant- major  (which 
see).  —  Covering  sergeant,  a  sergeant  who, 
during  the  exercise  of  a  battalion,  stands 
or  moves  behind  each  officer  commanding 
or  acting  with  a  platoon  or  company.— 
Lance  sergeant,  a  corporal  acting  as  a  ser- 
geant in  a  company. — Pay  sergeant,  a  ser- 
geant appointed  to  pay  the  men  and  to  ac- 
count for  all  disbursements.  —  White  ser- 
geant, a  term  of  ridicule  for  a  lady  who  in- 
terferes in  military  matters.  See  also  DRILL- 
SERGEANT,    QU  ARTERM  ASTER -SERGEANT.— 

4.  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  in  England. 
See  SERJEANT. — 5.  A  title  given  to  certain 
of  the  sovereign's  servants.    See  SERJEANT. 
6.  A  police-officer  of  superior  rank.    [The 
two  orthographies  sergeant  and  Serjeant  are 
both  well  authorized,  but  in  the  legal  sense, 
and  as  applied  to  certain  officers  of  the  royal 
household,    of    municipal    and    legislative 
bodies,  the  latter  spelling  is  the  one  usually 
adopted.] 

Sergeant-major  (sar'jant-ma-jer),  n.  In 
the  army,  the  highest  non-commissioned 
officer  in  a  regiment.  He  acts  as  assistant 
to  the  adjutant. 

Sergeantry,  Sergeanty  (sar-jant-ri,  siir'- 
jant-i),  n.  Same  as  Serjeantry. 

Sergeantship  (sar'jant-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  sergeant. 

Serial  (se'ri-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  series; 
consisting  of,  constituted  by,  or  having  the 
nature  of  a  series.  -2.  In  bot.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  rows.  Asa  Gray.  —Serial  homolngy, 
in  zoo!,  the  homology  or  similarity  exhibited 
by  organs  or  structures  following  each  other 
in  a  straight  line  or  series  in  certain  animals 
(e.  q.  the  joints  of  a  lobster's  body). 

Serial  (se'ri-al),  n.  I.  A  tale  or  other  com- 
position commenced  in  one  number  of  a 
periodical  work,  and  continued  in  succes- 
sive numbers. —2.  A  work  or  publication 
issued  in  successive  numbers;  a  periodical. 

Seriality  (se-ri-al'i-ti).  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  following  iu  successive  order;  se- 
quence. 

When  we  interrogate  consciousness,  we  find  that 


though  the  general  servility  of  the  changes  is  obvi- 
ous, there  are  many  experiences  winch  make  us  hesi- 
tate to  assert  complete  servility.  H.  Spencer. 

Serially  (se'ri-al-li),  adv.  In  a  series  or 
in  regular  order;  as,  arranged  xi'i-ially. 

Seriate  (se'ri-at),  a.  Arranged  in  a  s  ties  or 
succession;  pertaining  to  a  series. 

Seriately  (sc'ri-at-li),  adv.    In  a  regular 

sel'ics. 

Seriatim  (se-ri-a'tim),  adv.  [L]  In  regular 
order;  one  after  the  other. 

Sericeous  (se-rish'us\  «.  [  L.  wriceu*.  from 
fi'i-icitm,  silk.]  1.  Pertaining  to  silk:  con 
sisting  of  silk;  silky. —2.  In  bot.  covered 
with  very  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to  the  sur- 
face; as,  a.  sericeous  leaf. 

Sericulture  (se'ri-kul-tur).  >i.  [I.  Mt-intm, 
silk,  and  cultura,  cultivation.]  The  breed- 
ing and  treatment  of  silkworms.  Tomlintsuii 

Sericulturist  (se-ri-kul'tu-rist),  n.  A  culti- 
vator of  silkworms. 

Sericulus  (se-rik'u-lus),  n.  [From  L.  seri- 
cuin,  silk,  from  its  glossy  plumage.]  A 
genus  of  Australian  insessnrial  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  orioles.  S.  chryso- 
cephalvs  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Re- 
gent-bird. See  REGENT-BIRD. 

Serle.t  n.    Series.     Chaucer. 

Seriema  (ser-i-e'ma),  n.  [The  Brazilian 
name.]  The  Dicholophus  cristatusot  Illiger, 
a  grallatorial  bird  of  the  size  of  a  heron, 
inhabiting  the  great  mountain  plains  of 
Brazil,  whereits sonorous  voiceoften  breaks 
the  silence  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  bird  or" 
retired  habits.  It  is  protected  on  account 
of  its  serpent-killing  habits.  Written  also 
(jariama  and  Ceriema. 

Series  (se'rez  or  se'ri-ez),  n.  sing,  and  pi. 
[L.,  same  root  as  sero,  to  join,  to  weave  to- 
gether; Gr.  seira,  a  cord;  Skr.  Karat,  sarit,  a 
thread.  ]  1.  A  continued  succession  of  similar 
things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar  re- 
lation to  each  other ;  an  extended  order, 
line,  or  course;  sequence;  succession ;  as,  a 
series  of  kings ;  a  series  of  calamitous 
events. 

During  some  years  his  life  was  a  serifs  of  triumphs. 

2.  In  geol.  a  set  of  strata  possessing  some 
common  mineral  or  fossil  characteristic;  as, 
the  greensand  series;  the  Wenlock  series, 
&c.  —  3.  In  chem.  a  group  of  compounds, 
each  containing  the  same  radical.  —  4.  In 
orirA.  and  alg.  a  number  of  terms  in  suc- 
cession, increasing  or  diminishing  according 
to  a  certain  law.  The  usual  form  of  a  scries 
is  a  set  of  terms  connected  by  the  signs  + 
or  — .  — A  rithmetical  series,  a  series  in  which 
each  term  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  constant 
number  or  quantity;  or  it  is  a  series  in 
which  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  a 
common  difference,  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 11,  &c., 
or  10,  8,  6,  4,  2,  0,  -2,  -4,  -6,  &c.  Alge- 
braically, a,  a+d,  a+2d,  «+3d,  a+id,  &c. ; 
or  z,  z-d,  z-2<i,  z-3d,  z-4d,  &c. ;  where 
a  represents  the  least  term,  z  the  greatest, 
and  d  the  common  difference. — A  circular 
series,  one  whose  terms  depend  on  circular 
functions,  as  sines,  cosines,  &c. — A  converg- 
ing series  is  one  in  which  the  successive 
terms  become  less  and  less.—  A  diverging 
series,  one  in  which  any  term  is  greater 
than  the  preceding.—  An  exponential  series, 
one  whose  terms  depend  on  exponential 
quantities.—  The  general  term  of  a  series  is 
a  function  of  some  indeterminate  quantity 
x,  which,  on  substituting  successively  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  for  x,  produces  the 
terms  of  the  series.— Geometrical  series,  a 
series  in  which  the  terms  increase  or  de- 
crease by  a  common  multiplier  or  common 
divisor,  termed  the  common  ratia.  See 
PROGRESSION.  —  Indeterminate  series,  one 
whose  terms  proceed  by  the  powers  of  an 
indeterminate  quantity.  —When  the  number 
of  terms  is  greater  than  any  assignable  num- 
ber, the  series  is  said  to  be  infinite.— Lav 
of  a  series,  that  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  successive  terms  of  a  series,  and 
by  which  their  general  term  may  be  denoted. 
— A  logarithmic  series,  one  whose  terms  de- 
pend on  logarithms.  —  ^  reaming  series, 
one  in  which  each  term  is  a  certain  constant 
function  of  two  or  more  of  the  preceding 
terms ;  as,  1  +  3x  +  tx'-r  1x*  +  Hz',  *<:•- 
Summation  of  series,  the  method  of  finding 
the  sum  of  a  series  whether  the  number  of 
terms  be  finite  or  infinite.  See  PROGRES- 

Serifonn  (serf-form),  a.  [L.  Seres,  the  Chi- 
nese and  forma,  form.]  Applied  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Altaic  family  of  languages,  com- 
prising the  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  &c. 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  loc*;      g,  go;     j.job;      Ji,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing; 


TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


SERIN 


SERPENTINE 


Serin  (ser'in).  n.  [Fr.]  A  snnu'-hird  of  the 
(inch  tribe  (Fringilla  senna),  found  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  It  h;is  ;i  ^nutll, 
horny,  and  short  bill;  and  its  habit*  are 
mostly  simihir  to  those  of  the  canary  bird. 

BttrtnfflU  (se-riBg'ffft),  n.  (Py.  xi'riiiya.&ty- 
rin^e,  caoutchouc  having  been  first  u.-e<l  to 
make  syringes.  ]  A  South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchouc-tree,  a  species  of  Si- 
phunia. 

Serio-comic,  Serio-comical  (se'ri-6-kom"- 
ik,  se'ri-6-kom"ik-;tl),  a.  Having  a  mixture 
of  seriousness  and  comicality. 

Serious  (se'ri-ns),  a.  [Fr.  serieux,  L.  seriuf, 
-  rioiis.  earnest.]  1.  Grave  in  manner  or 
disposition;  solemn;  not  light,  gay,  or  vola- 
tile; as,  a  serious  man;  a  xeriom  habit  or 
disposition.  'A  weighty  and  a  serious  brow.' 

He  is  always  serious,  yet  there  is  about  his  manner 
a  graceful  ease.  Macau  lay. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said ;  being  in 
earnest;  not  jesting  or  making  a  false  pre- 
tence. 

I  hear  of  pence  and  war  in  newspapers;  but  I  am 
never  alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed  that  the 
sovereigns  want  treasure :  then  I  know  that  the  mon- 
archs  are  serious.  Disraeli. 

3.  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling. 

I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter.     Sha£. 

4.  Attended  with  danger;  giving  rise  to  ap- 
prehension; as,  a  #erum#  illness.— 5.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion. 

Seriously  (se'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  serious 
manner ;  gravely ;  solemnly ;  in  earnest ; 
without  levity ;  as,  to  think  seriously  of 
amending  one's  life. 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously.         Shak. 

Seriousness  (se'ri-us-nes),  n.  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  serious;  gravity 
of  manner  or  of  mind;  solemnity;  as,  he 
spoke  with  great  seriousness,  or  with  an  air 
of  seriousness.  —  2.  Earnest  attention,  par- 
ticularly to  religious  concerns. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all 
at  once.  Atterbnry. 

Serjania  (ser-ja'ni-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Paul 
Serjeant,  a  French  friar  and  botanist.]  An 
entirely  tropical  South  American  and  West 
Indian  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sapinda- 
cese.  The  species  are  climbing  or  twining 
shrubs  with  tendrils,  with  divided  leaves 
and  white  flowers  arranged  in  racemes. 
Some  of  them  possess  very  poisonous  pro- 
perties. S.  triternata  is  acrid  and  narcotic, 
and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stupefying 
fish. 

Serjeant  (sar'jant),  n.  [Fr.  sergent.  See 
SERGEANT.]  1.  Formerly,  an  officer  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  answering  to  the  more  modern 
bailiff  of  the  hundred;  also,  an  officer  whose 
duty  was  to  attend  on  the  sovereign,  and 
on  the  lord  high  steward  in  court,  to  arrest 
traitors  and  other  offenders.  This  officer  is 
now  called  serjeant-at-arms.  A  similar  offi- 
cer, termed  a  serjeant-at-arms,  attends  the 
lord-chancellor;  another,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  another  the  Lord- 
mayor  of  London  on  solemn  occasions. — 
Common  serjeant,  an  officer  of  the  city  of 
London  who  attends  the  lord -mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  on  court  days,  and  is  in 
council  with  them  on  all  occasions. —2,  Milit. 
see  SERGEANT,  which  for  this  sense  is  the 
usual  spelling.— 3.  In  England,  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  rank.  He  is  called  serjeant-at- 
law,  serjeant-countor,  or  serjeant  of  the 
coif.  By  ancient  custom  the  common  law 
judges  were  always  admitted  to  the  order 
of  Serjeants  before  sitting  as  judges,  but 
this  practice  was  abolished  in  1874.  A  ser- 
jeant is  appointed  by  writ  or  patent  of  the 
crown. — Serjeants  of  the  household,  officers 
who  execute  several  functions  within  the 
royal  household,  as  the  Serjeant-surgeon , 
Ac.  —  Inferior  serjeantx,  Serjeants  of  the 
mace  in  corporations,  officers  of  the  county, 
<fcc.  There  are  also  Serjeants  of  manors, 
<fec.  See  SERGEANT.—  Serjeants'  inn,  a  so- 
ciety or  corporation  consisting  of  the  entire 
body  of  serjeants-at-law.  See  under  INN.— 
King's  or  queen's  serjeant,  the  name  given 
to  one  or  more  of  the  serjeants-at-law,whose 
presumed  duty  is  to  plead  for  the  king  in 
causes  of  a  public  nature,  as  indictments  for 
treason,  &c. 

SerJ  eant-at-arms  (siir' jant-at-armz),  n.  See 
.SERJEANT. 

Serjeant-countor  (sar'jant-kount-or),  n.  A 
serjeant-at-law. 

Ssrjeantsnip  (sar'jant-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  serjeant-at-law.  Called  also  Serjeancy, 
Serjeantcy. 

Serjeanty,  Serjeantry  (sar'jant-i,  sar'jant- 


ri>.  n.  An  honorary  kind  of  Kn-li>li  tenure, 
on  roM'htion  of  service  due,  not  to  any  lord, 
but  to  the  king  only.  Serjeanty  is  of  two 
kinds,  grand  tterjeanttf  ami  petit  ^'ni-'initii. 
fi-'mm/  itt'rk'ttnty  is  a  particular  kind  of 
knight  service,  a  tenure  by  which  the  ten- 
ant was  bound  to  attend  on  the  kin;*  in  per- 
son, not  merely  in  war,  but  in  his  court, 
and  at  all  times  when  summoned.  Petit 
serjeantifwasn  tenure  in  which  the  services 
stipulated  for  bore  some  relation  to  war, 
but  were  not  required  to  be  executed  per- 
sonally by  the  tenant,  or  to  be  performed 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  as  the  payment 
of  rent  in  implements  of  war,  as  a  bow,  a 
pair  of  spurs,  a  sword,  a  lance,  or  the  like. 

Sermocination  t  ( ser-m.6 '  si-na"shon ),  n. 
[L.  serinocinatio,  from  sermocinari,  to  dis- 
course. See  SERMON.]  Speech-making.  '  Ser- 
mocinations  of  ironmongers,  felt -makers, 
cobblers,  broom-men.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Sermocinator  t  (ser-mo'si-na"tor),  n.  [See 
above.  ]  One  that  makes  sermons  or  speeches. 
'Obstreperous  sennocinators.'  Hoicell. 

Sermon  (ser'mon),  n.  [L.  senno,  sermonis, 
speech,  discourse,  connected  discourse,  from 
sero,  to  join  together.]  l.f  A  speech,  dis- 
course, or  writing.— 2.  A  discourse  delivered 
in  public,  especially  by  a  clergyman  or 
preacher,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  in- 
struction or.  the  inculcation  of  morality, 
and  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of 
Scripture;  a  similar  discourse  written  or 
printed,  whether  delivered  or  not;  a  homily. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  Dryden. 

3.  A  serious  exhortation,  rebuke,  or  reproof; 
an  address  on  one's  conduct  or  duty. 
[Colloq.] 

Sermon  (ser'mon),  v.t.  l.t  To  discourse  of, 
as  in  a  sermon.  Spenser. — 2.  To  tutor;  to 
lesson ;  to  lecture.  '  Come,  sennon  me  no 
further.'  Shak. 

Sermon  ( ser'mon ),  v.i.  To  compose  or  de- 
liver a  sermon.  Milton. 

Sermoneer  (ser-mon-er'),  n.  A  preacher  of 
sermons;  a  sermonizer;  a  sermouist.  B.  Jon- 
son;  Thackeray. 

Sermonic,  Sermonical  (ser-mon'ik,  ser- 
mon'ik-al).  a.  Like  a  sermon ;  hortatory. 
'Conversation  .  .  .  grave  or  gay,  satirical 
or  sermonic.'  Prof.  Wilson.  [Rare.] 

Sermoning  (ser'mon-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
preaching  or  teaching;  hence,  discourse;  in- 
struction; advice.  'A  weekly  charge  of 
sermoning. '  Milton. 

Sennonish  (sei-'mon-ish),  a.  Resembling  a 
sermon.  [Rare.] 

Sermonist  (se:'mon-ist),  71.  A  writer  or  de- 
liverer of  sermons. 

Sermonium  (ser-mo'ni-um),  n.  [L.  ]  An  in- 
terlude or  historical  play  formerly  acted  by 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
assisted  by  youths,  in  the  body  of  the 
church. 

Sermonize  (ser'mon-Iz),  D.I.  pret.  &  pp.  ser- 
monized ;  ppr.  sermonizing.  1.  To  preach ; 
to  discourse. 

In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 

On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules.  '  The  dictates 
of  a  morose  and  sermonizing  father.'  Ches- 
terfield.— 3.  To  make  sermons;  to  compose 
or  write  a  sermon  or  sermons. 

Sermonize  (ser'mon-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ser- 
monized; ppr.  sermonizing.  To  preach  a 
sermon  to;  to  discourse  in  a  sermonizing 
way  to ;  to  affect  or  influence,  as  by  a  ser- 
mon. 'Which  of  us  shall  sing  or  sermonize 
the  other  fast  asleep.'  Landor. 

Sermonizer  (ser'mon-Iz-er),  n.  One  who 
sermonizes;  a  preacher. 

Serolin,  Seroline  (ser'o-lin), n.  [L.  serum.] 
A  peculiar  kind  of  fat  contained  in  the 
blood.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances. 

Seroon,  Seron  (se-ron',  se-ron'),  n.  [Sp. 
seron,  a  frail  or  basket  ]  1.  A  weight  vary- 
ing with  the  substance  which  it  measures. 
Thus  a  seroon  of  almonds  is  the  quantity  of 
S7J  Ibs.;  of  anise-seed,  from  3  to  4  cwt— 
2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  hide  or  leather, 
or  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  covered  or 
fastened  with  hide,  for  holding  drugs,  &c. ; 
a  ceroon. 

Seroset  (se'ros),  a.  Watery;  serous.  Dr. 
II.  More. 

Seroaity  (se-ros'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sfrosite.  See 
SERUM. 1  1.  The  state  of  being  serous.— 2.  A 
serous  fluid;  serum;  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  which  exudes  from  the  serum  when 
it  is  coagulated  by  heat.  Dunglison. 

Serotine  (se'ro -tin),  n.  [Fr.  serotine,  L. 
iterotinus,  late.J  A  species  of  European  bat, 


the  Vcupet'ttlio  or  Scutftpfttlnn  ttrnitinttit.  It 
is  somewhat  rare  in  England,  but  common 
in  France,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  solitaiy  in 
its  habits,  frequenting  forests,  and  of  slow 

flight 

Serotinous  (se-rot'in-us),  a.  [L.  serotinua, 
from  Kent  if,  late.]  In  bat.  appearing  bite  in 
a  season,  or  later  than  some  other  allied 
species. 

Serous  (se'rus),  a.  [Fr.  sfreux.  See  SERUM.  ] 
1.  Thin;  watery;  like  whey:  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  blood  which  separates  in  copu- 
lation from  the  gnnnous  or  red  part;  also 
to  the  fluid  which  lubricates  a  serous  mem- 
brane.—  2.  Pertaining  to  serum.  —  Serous 
membrane.  See  MEMBRANE. 
Serpens  (sei'penz),  n.  [L.,  a  serpent.]  A 
northern  constellation.  See  SERPENT. 

Serpent  (serpent),  n.  [L.  Mrpm*,  Mrpmtff, 
from  serpo,  Gr.  herpo,  to  creep;  Skr.  sarpa, 
a  serpent,  from  arip,  to  creep,  to  go.]  1.  An 
ophidian  reptile  without  feet;  a  snake.  Ser- 
pents are  extremely  elongated  in  form,  and 
they  move  by  means  of  muscular  contractions 
of  their  bodies.  Their  hearts  have  two  auri- 
cles and  one  ventricle.  This  is  the  widest  use 
of  the  term  serpent.  This  term  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  a  family  of  ophidian  reptiles  which 
comprises  all  the  genera  without  a  sternum , 
and  without  any  vestige  of  a  shoulder,  Ac, 
In  Cuvier's  arrangement  serpents  constitute 
the  order  Ophiofau  See  OPHIDIA.  —  2.  In 
avfron.  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. See  OPHIUCHUS.— 3.  A  powerful  bass 
musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long 
conical  tube  of  wood  covered  with  leather, 
having  a  mouth-piece,  ventages,  and  keys, 
and  bent  in  a  serpentine  form;  hence  its 
name.  Its  compass  is  said  to  be  from  B 
Mat  below  the  bass-staff  to  C  in  the  third 
space  of  the  treble-clef. — 4.  Fig.  a  subtle 
or  malicious  person.— 5.  A  kind  of  firework 
having  a  serpentine  motion  as  it  passes 
through  the  air.—  Serpent-st ones  or  snake- 
stones,  popular  names  sometimes  applied  to 
the  ammonites. 

Serpent  (ser'pent),  v.i.  To  wind  like  a  ser- 
pent; to  meander.  'The  serpenting  of  the 
Thames.'  Evelyn.  [Rare.] 

Serpentaria  (s-er-pen-ta'ri-a),  n.  A  trivial 
name  given  to  several  plants  that  have 
been  reputed  to  be  remedial  of  snake  bites, 
us  Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  &c.  See  SNAKE- 
ROOT. 

Serpentarius  (ser-pen-ta'ri-us),  n.  A  con- 
stellation in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Called  also  Ophmchus. 

Serpentary  (ser'pen-ta-ri),  n.  A  plant,  the 
Anstolochta  Serpentaria. 

Serpentaryrroot  (ser'pen-ta-ri-rbt),  n.  The 
root  of  A-ristolochia  Serpentaria,  a  North 
American  plant  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  febrifuge. 

Serpent -boat  (ser'pent-bot),  n.    See  PAM- 

BAN-MAXCHE. 

Serpent-charmer  (sei'pent-chann-er),  n. 
One  who  charms  or  professes  to  charm  ser- 
pents; one  who  makes  serpents  obey  his  will. 

Serpent-cucumber  (ser'peut-ku-kum-ber), 
•ii.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trichosanthes, 
T.  colubrina,  so  called  from  the  remarkable 
serpent-like  appearance  of  its  fruits. 

Serpent  -  eater  (ser'pent-et-er),  n.  A  bird 
of  Africa  that  devours  serpents;  the  secre- 
tary-bird (Gypogeranus  serpentariutf).  See 
SECRETARY-BIRD. 

Serpent-fence  (serpent-fens),  n.  A  zigzag 
fence  made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails 
upon  each  other. 

Serpent -fish  ( ser'pent-fish ),  n.  Same  as 
Band-fish. 

Serpentiform  (ser-pent'i-form),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  serpent;  serpentine. 

Serpentigenous  (ser-pen-tij'en-us),a.  Bred 
of  a  serpent. 

Serpentine  (ser'pen-tin).a.  [L.  serpentines, 
from  serpens,  serpentis,  a  serpent]  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  serpent ;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  serpent;  subtle.  'To  free 
him  from  so  serpentine  a  companion.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney.—  2.  Winding  or  turning  one  way 
and  the  other,  like  a  moving  serpent;  an- 
fractuous; meandering;  spiral;  crooked;  as, 
a  serpentine  road  or  course;  a  serpentine 
worm  of  a  still.— 3.  In  the  manege,  applied 
to  a  horse's  tongue  when  he  is  constantly 
moving  it,  and  sometimes  passing  it  over 
the  bit. — Serpentine  verse,  a  verse  which 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  word.  The 
following  are  examples  :— 

Crescit  amor  nuinmi,  quantum  jpsa  pecnnia  crescit. 
Greater  grows  the  love  of  pelf,  as  pelf  itself  grows 
greater. 

Ambo  florentes  *tatihus.  Arcades  ambo. 

Both  in  the  spring  of  life.  Arcadians  both. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Serpentine  (ser'pen-tm),  H.  A  ruck,  gene- 
rallv  uiistrutined,  which  is  principally  com- 
posed of  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  com- 
niunly  occurring  associated  with  altered 
limestone.  It  is  usually  dark-coloured 
ii,  red,  brown,  or  gray,  with  shades  and 
spots  resembling  a  serpent's  skin.  Its  de- 
gree of  hardness,  and  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  ita  colours,  form  the  distinctive 
characters  of  serpentine.  Serpentine  is 
often  nearly  allied  to  the  harder  varieties 
of  steatite  and  putstone.  It  presents  two 
varieties,  precious  serpentine  and  common 
serpentine.  Though  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
cut  or  turned,  serpentine  admits  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  much  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  ornamental  articles. 

Serpentine  ( ser'pen-tm ),  v.i.  pret.  «t  pp. 
§erjnntined;  ppr.  serpentining.  To  wind 
like  a  serpent;  to  meander. 

In  these  fair  vales  by  nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Guadalquivir  serpentines  with  ease. 

W.  flarte. 

Serpentinely  (ser'pen-tm-li),  adv.  In  a  ser- 
pentine manner. 

Serpentinous  (ser'pen-tl-nus),  a.  Relating 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  serpen- 
tine. 

Serpentize  (ser'pen-tiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ser- 
pentized;  ppr.  scrpentizing.  To  wind;  to 
turn  or  bend,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  opposite ;  to  meander ;  to  ser- 
pentine. [Rare.] 

The  river  rims  before  the  door,  and  scrpetttises 
more  than  you  can  conceive.  ff.  ll'alpole. 

Serpent-like  (ser'pent-lik),  a.  Like  a  ser- 
pent. Shak. 

Serpentry  (ser'pent-ri),  n.  1.  A  winding 
like  that  of  a  serpent.— 2-  A  place  infested 
by  serpents.  [Rare  in  both  senses.] 

Serpent's- tongue  (ser'pents-tung),  n.  1.  A 
fern  of  the  genus  Ophioglossum,  so  called 
from  the  form  of  its  fronds;  adder's-tongue. 
2.  A  name  given  to  the  fossil  teeth  of  a  spe- 
cies of  shark,  because  they  resemble  tongues 
with  their  roots. 

Serpent-withe  (ser^pent-with),  n.  A  plant, 
Aristolochia  odoratissiina. 

Serpet  t  (ser'pet),  n.  [L.  rirpteuhu,  a  basket 
made  of  rushes,  from  sirpus,  scirpus,  a  rush.  ] 
A  basket. 

Serpiginpus  (ser-pij'in-us),  a.  1.  Affected 
withserpigo.—  2.  In  nied.  applied  to  certain 
affections  which  creep,  as  it  were,  from  one 
part  to  another;  as,  serpiginous  erysipelas 

Serpigo  (ser-pi'go),  n.  [L.L.,  from  L.  sserpo, 
to  creep.]  A  former  name  for  ringworm. 
Shak. 

Serplath  (ser'plath),  n.  [Conniption  of  sar~ 
plar.]  A  weight  equal  to  80  stones.  [Scotch.] 

Serpolet  (ser'po-let),  71.   [Fr.]    Wild  thyme. 

Serpula  (ser'pu-la),  n.  [A  dim.  of  L.  serpo, 
to  creep.]  A  genus  of  cephalobranchiate 
annelidans  belonging  to  the  order  Tubicola, 
inhabiting  cylindrical  and  tortuous  calcare- 


Serpula,  detached  and  in  tube. 

oua  tubes  attached  to  rocks,  shells,  &c.,  in 
the  sea.  The  shells  or  tubes  are  in  general 
exquisitely  coloured.  Several  species  are 
common  on  the  British  coasts,  but  the 
largest  are  found  in  tropical  seas. 

Serpulean  (ser-pu'le-an),  n.  One  of  the 
Serpulidte. 

Serpulidse  (ser-pu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [Serpula 
(which  see),  and  (Jr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  tubicolous  annelidans.of  which  the 
genus  Serpula  is  the  type.  See  SERPULA. 

Serpulidan  (ser-pu'li-dan),  n.  A  member 
of  the  family  Serpulidte. 

Serpulite  (ser'pu-lit),  n.  Fossil  remains  of 
the  genus  Serpula. 

Serrt  (ser),  v.t.  (Fr.  serrer,  to  press,  to 
squeeze,  from  L.  sero,  to  lock,  sera,  a  bolt 
or  bar]  To  crowd,  press,  or  drive  together. 

Heat  attenuates  and  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  a  body. 


and  upon  that  the  more  gxoss  parts  contract  and 
serf  themselves  together.  Bacon. 

Serra  (ser'ra),  n.  [L.,  a  saw.]  In  anat.  a 
dentation,  or  tooth-like  articulating  process 
of  certain  bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium. 

Serradilla  (ser-ra-dil'Ia),  n-.  [1'g.]  A  plant, 
Ornithopus  sativus.  See  ORlUTHOPrs. 

SerranUB  (ser-ra'nus),  n.  [From  L.  serra,  a 
saw— from  the  saw-like  form  of  the  dorsal 
tin.]  A  genus  of  teleosteau  fishes,  included 


•s scriba  (Lettered  Serranus). 

in  the  family  Percidie  or  perches,  but  read- 
ily distinguished  by  their  possessing  only 
one  dorsal  fin  and  seven  branchiostegous 
rays.  The  5.  cabrilla  and  S.  Couckii  are 
found  off  the  British  coast,  where  they  are 
known  under  the  name  of  comber.  S.  scriba 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Serrate,  Serrated  (ser'rat,ser'- 
rat-ed),  a.  [L.  serratus,  pp.  of 
serro,  to  saw—  serra,  a  saw.] 
Notched  on  the  edge  like  a  saw ; 
toothed;  specifically,  in  bot. 
having  sharp  notches  about 
the  edge,  pointing  toward  the 
extremity;  as,  a  serrate  leaf. 
When  a  serrate  leaf  has  small 
serrutures  upon  the  large  ones, 
it  is  said  to  be  doubly  serrate, 
as  in  the  elm.  We  say  also  a 
serrate  calyx,  corolla,  or  sti- 
pule. A  serrate-ciliate  leaf  is 
one  having  fine  hairs,  like  the 
eye-lashes,  on  the  serratures. 
A  serrate-dentate  leaf  has  the  Serrate  Leaf, 
serratures  toothed. 

Serration  (ser-ra'shon),  n.  Formation  in 
the  shape  of  a  saw. 

Far  above,  in  thunder-blue  serration,  stand  the 
eternal  edges  of  the  angry  Apermine,  dark  with 
rolling  impendence  of  volcanic  cloud.  Kitsfcitt. 

Serratula  (ser  r.it'u-la),  ?i.  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants.  See  SAW-WORT. 

Serrature  (ser'ra- tur),  n.  A  notching  in  the 
edge  of  anything,  like  a  saw.  Woodward. 

Serricorn  (ser'ri-korn),  a.  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  the  family  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects Serricornes;  having  serrated  antenna). 

Serricorn  (ser'ri-korn),  n.  A  coleopterous 
insect  of  the  family  Serricornes. 

Serricornes  (ser-ri-kor'nez),  n.  pi.  [L.  serra, 
a  saw,  and  eornu, 
a  horn.]  Cuvier's 
third  family  of 
coleopterous  in- 
sects,comprehend- 
ing those  which 
have  serrated  or 
saw  -  shaped  an- 
tenna:, as  the  Bu- 
prestis,  Elater,  <tc. 
The  cut  shows  (1) 
the  springing- 
beetle  (Elater), and 
the  antennae  of 
(2)  Phyllocerus,  (3)  Serricornes. 

Pachyderes. 

Serried  (ser'rid),  p.  and  a.  [See  SERRY.] 
Crowded;  compacted.  '  To  relax  their  ser- 
ried files.'  Milton. 

Serrous  (ser'rus),  a.  Like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw;  irregular.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Serrulate,  Serrulated  (ser'ru-lat,  ser'ru- 
lat-ed),  a.  [From  L.  serrula,  dim.  of  serra,  a 
saw.]  Finely  serrate ;  having  very  minute 
notches. 

Serrulation  (ser-ru-la'shon),  n.  A  small 
notching  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  an  inden- 
tation. 

Serryt  (ser'ri),  v.t.  [Fr.  serrer.  See  SERR.J 
To  crowd;  to  press  together.  [Obsolete, 
except  in  pp.  serried.] 

Sertularia  (ser-tu-la'ri-a),  n.  [L.  sertum, 
a  gailand.]  A  genus  of  Hydrozoa,  popu- 
larly called,  from  their  resemblance  to  mini- 
ature trees,  sea-firs.  It  is  the  type  genus  of 
the  order  Sertularida  (which  see). 

Sertularian  (ser-tu-la  ri-an),  n.  A  member 
of  the  order  Sertularida  (which  see). 

Sertularida  (ser-tu-la'ri-da),  n.  pi.  An  or- 
der of  ccelenterate  animals,  class  Hydrozoa, 


comprising  those  wlmst'  hydrosonm  (or  en- 
tire organism)  becomes  fixed  by  an  adherent 
base,  called  a  hydrorhiza,  developed  from 
the  end  of  the  coonosarc,  or  the  common 
medium  by  which  the  various  polypites  con- 
stituting the  compound  animal  are  united 
together.  These  polypites  are  invariably 
defended  by  little  cup-like  expansions  called 
hydrothecre.  The  cumosarc  generally  con- 
sists of  a  main  stem  with  many  branches, 
and  it  is  so  plant-like  in  appearance  that 
the  common  sertularians  are  often  mistaken 
for  sea-weed,  and  are  often  called  #ea-Jirg. 
The  young  sertularian,  on  escaping  from 
the  ovum,  appears  as  a  free-swimming  cili- 
ated body,  which  soon  loses  its  cilia,  fixes 
itself  and  develops  a  ccenosarc,  by  budding 
from  which  the  branching  hydi  osoma  of  the 
perfect  organism  is  produced. 

Serum  (se'rum),  n,  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  ores, 
whey,  serum;  Skr.  sura,  water.]  1.  The 
thin  transparent  part  of  the  blood;  also,  the 
lymph-like  fluid  secreted  by  certain  mem- 
branes in  the  human  body,  such  as  the  peri- 
cardium, pleura,  peritoneum,  &c.,  which 
are  thence  denominated  scroun  mtfm&ranw. 
The  serum  of  the  blood,  which  separates 
from  the  crassamentum  during  the  coagu- 
lation of  that  liquid,  has  a  pale  straw-col- 
oured or  greenish-yellow  colour,  is  trans- 
parent when  carefully  collected,  has  a 
slightly  saline  taste,  and  is  somewhat  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch.  It  usually  constitutes 
about  three-fourths  of  the  blood,  the  pressed 
coagulum  forming  about  one-fourth.  See 
BLOOD.— 2.  The  thin  part  of  milk  separated 
from  the  curd  and  oil ;  whey.  Called  also 
Serum  Lactis. 

Servable  (serv'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
served. 

Servage,t  n.    Servitude.     Chaucer, 

Serval (serial),  n.  A  digitigrade  carnivor- 
ous mammal  of  the  cat  genus,  the  Leopardus 
Serval  of  Southern  Africa.  It  measures 
about  2  feet  10  inches  in  length,  including 
the  thick  bushy  tail,  which  is  from  10  to  12 
inches  long.  The  ground  colour  of  the  fur 
is  of  a  bright  golden  tint,  sobered  with  a 
wash  of  gray,  and  marked  with  black  spots. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  mammals  and 
birds.  Called  also  Bush-cat  and  Tiger-cat. 

Servand,  t  pp.  of  serve.    Serving.    Chaucer. 

Servant  (servant),  n.  [Fr.,  from  servir,  L. 
servire,  to  serve,  whence  also  sergeant, 
which  is  little  else  than  another  form  of  this 
word.]  1.  One  who  serves  or  does  services, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily;  a  person,  male 
or  female,  who  is  employed  by  another  for 
menial  offices  or  other  labour,  and  is  subject 
to  his  command;  one  who  exerts  himself  or 
herself  or  labours  for  the  benefit  of  a  mas- 
ter or  employer;  a  subordinate  assistant  or 
helper.  The  term  servant  usually  implies 
the  general  idea  of  one  who  performs  service 
for  another  according  to  compact;  a  slave, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  property  of  his 
master,  and  is  entirely  subject  to  his  will. 
In  a  legal  sense,  stewards,  factors,  bailiffs, 
and  other  agents,  are  servants  for  the  time 
they  are  employed  in  the  business  of  their 
principal;  so  any  person  may  be  legally  the 
servant  of  another,  in  whose  business  or 
under  whose  order,  direction,  or  control  he 
is  acting  for  the  time  being.  The  term  is 
often  applied  distinctively  to  domestics  or 
domestic  servants,  those  who  for  the  time 
being  form  part  of  a  household ;  as,  Mrs. 
Smith  has  four  servant.— Servants' hall,  the 
room  in  a  house  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
servants  in  common,  in  which  they  take 
their  meals  together,  &c.— 2.  One  in  a  state 
of  subjection. 

Remember  that  thou  wabt  a  sen/ant  in  Egypt. 

Deut.  v.  15. 

The  rich  rulcth  over  the  poor,  and  the  borrower  is 
servant  to  the  lender.  Prov.  «»•  7- 

3.  An  expression  of  civility  used  often  by 
equals ;  formerly,  also  a  term  of  gallantry 
denoting  an  admirer  of  a  lady. 
Silvia  (to  Valentine).     I  thank  you,  gentle  servant. 
Shuk. 

—Tom  humble  tenant,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant phrases  of  civility  used  more  espe- 
cially in  closing  a  letter,  and  expressing  or 
understood  to  express  the  willingness  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  to  do  service  to  the  per- 
son addressed. 

Our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  servant*, 
but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves.  Hjiti/l. 

—Servant  of  servants,  (a)  one  debased  to 
the  lowest  condition  of  servitude.  Gen.  ix. 
25  (6)  A  title  (servus  servorum)  assumed 
by  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  So.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;    ta,  <Aen;    th,  Win;    w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh.  azure. -See  KKV. 
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Servant)  (ser'vantX  r.l.     To  su 

My  .ilf,iirs  are  seri;aiiied  to  others.          .SV((ti. 

Servantesst  (sOr'vunt  es),  11.  A  female  ser- 
vant Wy.-Uffe. 

Servant-girl,  Servant-maid  (siVvant- 
gerl,  sAr'vant  nifiil).  n.  A  female  or  maid 
servant. 

Servant-man  (s<T'\-ant-man\  ?i.   A  male  or 

TVUllt. 

Servantry  IM  r'v.int  i  i).  n.  Servants  collec- 
tively, or  l)u>ly  of  servants.  W.  II.  A'K-'.O'//. 
Seryanty  (s''T'vuiit-i),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  servant;  the  privilege  of  serving 
or  acting  as  a  servant.  '  God's  gift  to  us  of 
-svj-m /(/*/.'  E.  B-  Browning. 
Serve  (V-rv  >,  r  t.  pn-t.  A-  pp.  srrred;  ppr. 
nig.  [Fr.  xfn-ir,  from  L.  serrin,  to  serve, 
from  servus,  a  servant,aslave  or  serf;  hy  some 
supposed  to  be  from  same  root  as  G.  sclnrcr, 
heavy,  O.H.G.  atari,  burdensome;  Lith. 
gwaras,  a  weight.  It  would  therefore  not  be 
connected  with  t.  servo,  to  keep  carefully, 
to  keep  unharmed  (whence  conserve,  pre- 
tense), this  verb  being  from  root  of  »//'/x, 
safety,  saints,  safe.  SeeSAFE.]  1.  Towork 
for;  to  perform  regular  or  continuous  du- 
ties in  behalf  of;  to  act  as  servant  to;  to  be 
in  the  employment  of.  as  a  domestic,  slave, 
hired  assistant,  official  helper,  or  the  like. 

Jacob  loved  Rachel ;  and  said,  I  will  serve  thee 
seven  years  for  Rachel  thy  younger  daughter. 

Gen.  xxix.  18. 
No  m-in  can  serve  two  masters.       Mat.  vi.  24. 

2.  To  render  spiritual  obedience  and  wor- 
ship to;  to  conform  to  the  law  of,  and  treat 
with  due  reverence. 

And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  yo-i  to  rente  the  Lord, 
choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  v.  ui  serve. 

Jos.  xxiv.  15. 

3.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to;  to 
act  an  inferior  or  secondary  part  under;  to 
minister  to, 

Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 

4.  To  wait  on  or  attend  in  the  services  of  the 
table  or  at  meals;  to  supply  with  food. 

Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride, 
Are  served  in  plate.  Drydett. 

5.  To  bring  forward  and  place  or  arrange, 
as  viands  or  food  on  a  table:  generally  with 
up,  rarely  with  m. 

How  durst  thou  bring  it  from  the  dresser,  And  serve 
it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not?  Snajt. 

Thy  care  is.  under  polished  tins. 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot.  Tennyson. 

Some  part  he  roasts,  then  serves  it  n/so  drest. 

Dryden. 

boon  after  our  dinner  was  served  iti.         Bacon. 

6.  To  perform  the  service  of;  to  perform 
the  duties  required  in  or  for;  as,  a  curate 
mayjeroetwo  churches.  —  7.  To  contribute 
or  conduce  to;  to  Ire  sufficient  for;  to  pro- 
mote; to  be  of  use  to.     'Feuds  serving  his 
traitorous  end.'    Tennyson.  —  8.  To  help  by 
good  offices ;   to  administer  to  the  wants 
of.    'Sent  his  kind  in  deed  and  word.' 
Tennyson.  —  9  To  be  in  the  place  or  in- 
stead of  anything  to;  to  be  of  use  to  instead 
of  something  else;  to  be  in  lieu  of;  to  an- 
swer; as,  a  sofa  may  serve  one  for  a  seat  and 
for  a  couch. 

The  cry  of '  Talbot '  serves  me  for  a  sword.  Shak. 

10.  To  regulate  one's  conduct  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion,  spirit,  or  demands  of;  to 
comply  with;  to  submit  or  yield  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooter. 

The  man  who  spoke ; 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour 
Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power. 

11.  To  behave  towards;  to  treat;  toTelpiite; 
as.  he  served  me  very  ungratefully.— 12.  To 
satisfy;  to  content. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  then  but  riding. 

Sir  K.  L'kstranee 

13  To  handle ;  to  manipulate;  to  manage; 
to  work ;  as,  the  guns  were  well  served.  — 

14.  font  to  protect  from  friction,  Ac.,  as  a 
rope  by  winding  something  tight  round  it. 

15.  In  law,  to  deliver  or  transmit  to;  to  pre- 
sent to  in  due  form:  often  with  on  or  upon 
before  the  person. 

They  required  that  no  bookseller  should  be  al- 
lowed to  unpack  a  box  of  books  without  notice  and 
a  catalogue  served  upon  a  judge.  BrangHam. 

—To  seme  one's  self  of,  to  avail  one's  self  of- 
to  make  use  of;  to  use.  [A  Gallicism  ] 

If  they  elevate  themselves,  'tis  only  to  fall  from  a 
higher  place,  because  they  serve  tkenuehies  of  other 
men  s  wings.  Dryden. 

—To  sent  out,  to  deal  out  or  distribute  in 
portions;  as,  to  serve  out  provisions  or  am- 
munition to  the  soldiers;  to  serve  out  grog 


jilors.—  To  serve  one  oul,  totreatone 
according  to  his  deserts;  to  give  one  whal 
he  richly  deserves;  to  take  revenge  on  one 
t'i  punish  one. 

The  RK'ht  Honourable  Gentleman  had  boasted  he 

had  served  his  country  for  twenty  years — served  his 

:     He  should  have  said  servedher  out! 

Lerd  Lyttan. 

— To  serve  one  riyht,  to  treat  one  as  he  de- 
serves; to  let  the  consequences  of  one's  ac- 
ti"iis  fall  upon  him:  often  used  interjec- 
ti«>n:illy.  'Workhouse  funeral—  .*< 
right!'  Dickens.— To  serve  the  turn,  t.i  meet 
the  emergency;  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose or  occasion;  to  answer  the  purpose. 

A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn.  Sli 

— To  serve  an  attachment,  or  irrit  of  attach- 
iifn/,  in  law,  to  levy  it  on  the  person  or 
goods  by  seizure,  or  to  seize. — To  serve  an 
execution,  to  levy  it  on  lands,  goods,  or  per- 
son, by  seizure  or  taking  possession.  —  To 
serve  aproces*,  in  general  to  read  it  so  as  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  party  concerned,  or 
to  leave  an  attested  copy  with  him  or  his 
attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode.— 
To  serve  a  warrant,  to  read  it,  and  to  seize 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  issued.— To 
serve  a  trrit,  to  read  it  to  the  defendant,  or 
to  leave  an  attested  copy  at  his  usual  place 
of  abode. — To  serve  a  person  heir  to  a  pro- 
perty, in  Scots  law,  to  take  the  necessary 
legal  steps  for  putting  him  in  possession  of 
the  property.  See  SERVICE.— To  serve  an 
office,  to  discharge  the  duties  incident  to  it. 
Serve  (serv),  v.i.  1.  To  be  or  act  as  a  ser- 
vant; to  be  employed  in  labour  or  other 
services  for  another;  in  more  specific  senses, 

(a)  to  perform  domestic  offices  to  another; 
to  wait  upon  one  as  a  servant;  to  attend. 

But  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving, 
and  came  to  him.  and  said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care 
that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?  Lu.  x.  40. 

(b)  To  discharge  the  requirements  of  an 
office  or  employment ;  more  especially,  to 
act  as  a  soldier,  seaman,  &c. 

Many  noble  gentlemen,  .  .  .  who  before  had  been 
great  commanders,  but  now  served  as  private  gentle- 
men without  pay.  Knolles. 

Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 
On  hoard  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor.  Tennyson. 

(c)  To  be  in  subjection  or  slavery. 

The  Lord  shall  give  thee  rest  fromthysorrow  and 
from  thy  fear,  and  from  the  hard  bondage  wherein 
thou  wast  made  to  serve.  is.  xiv  3. 

2.  To  answer  a  purpose;  to  accomplish  the 
end;  to  be  sufficient;  to  be  of  use. 

Rom.  Courage  man;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 
Mer.  No.  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as 
a  church-door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve.    Shak. 
Their  hall  must  also  serve  for  kitchen.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  suit;  to  be  convenient. 

And  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply.  Shak. 

Server  (serv'er),  n.  1.  One  who  serves  — 
Specifically— 2.  One  who  assists  the  priest  at 
the  celebration  of  the  encharist,  by  lighting 
the  altar  tapers,  arranging  the  books,  bring- 
ing in  the  bread,  wine,  water,  &c.,  and  by 
making  the  appointed  responses  in  behalf 
of  the  congregation.  —  3.  A  salver  or  small 
tray. 

Service  (ser'vis),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tertitium, 
slavery,  servitude.  See  SERVE.  ]  1.  The  act 
of  serving;  the  performance  of  labour  or 
offices  for  another,  or  at  another's  com- 
mand; attendance  of  an  inferior,  hired 
helper,  assistant,  slave.  &c.,  on  a  superior 
employer,  master,  or  the  like;  menial  du- 
ties. 

The  banished  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Followed  his  enemy  king  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  sftak. 

Specifically— 2.  Spiritual  obedience,  rever- 
ence, and  love.  '  Earnest  in  the  service  of 
my  God. '  Shak. 


God  requires  no  t 
reasonable  terms. 


ill's  service  upon  hard  and  tm- 
Tillason. 


3.  Place  or  position  of  a  servant;  employ- 
ment as  a  servant;  state  of  being  or  acting 
as  a  servant;  menial  employ  or  capacity;  as, 
to  be  out  of  service;  to  be  taken  into  a  per- 
son's service.     'To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  ser- 
vice.    'Have  got  another  service.'    Shak. 

None  would  go  to  service  that  thinks  he  has  enough 
to  live  well  of  himself.  sir  »'.  Temple 

4.  Labour  performed  for  another;  assist- 
ance or  kindness  rendered  a  superior-  duty 
done  or  required;  office. 

As  thou  lovcst  m«.  Caimllo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest 
of  thy  senses  by  leaving  me  now;  the  need  I  have 
of  thee  thine  own  goodness  hath  made.  Shak. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for 
my  master.  King  Charles.  Dryden. 


5.  Duty  performed  in,  or  appropriate  to, 
any  office  or  charge:  official  function;  hence, 

specifically,  military  or  naval  duty;  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor; 
as,  to  see  much  *crT<Vf  abroad. 

When  he  Cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
he  makcth  a  worthy  soldier.  Ji/Yui. 

6.  Useful  office ;    advantage   conferred    or 
brought  about;  benefit  or  good  performed 
or  caused. 

The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net.  was  the  ser- 
vice she  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures. 

iir  A'   I  'Kstrange. 

i .  Profession  of  respect  uitered  or  sent. 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.         SAnk. 

8.  Public  religions  worship  or  ceremony; 
office  of  devotion;  official  religious  dutv 
performed;  religious  rites  appropriate  to 
any  event  or  ceremonial;  as,  a  marriage 
service;  a  burial  gercice. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine 
service  btOKen  off.  I  faffs 

9  A  musical  compositionforuse  in  churches; 
specifically,  a  name  of  certain  musical  com- 
positions for  the  canticles  in  the  mornin" 
and  evening  services  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  — 10.  Things  required  for  use- 
furniture;  especially,  (n)  set  of  dishes  or 
vessels  for  the  table;  as,  a  tea  service,  a 
dinner  service;  a  service  of  plate,  (b)  An 
assortment  of  table-linen.— 11.  A  course  or 
order  of  dishes  at  table. 

There  was  no  extraordinary  service  seen  on  the 
'able-  Jfatevia. 

12.  That  which  is  served  round  to  a  company 
at  one  time;  as,  a  sen-ice  of  fruit,  and  the  like. 

13.  The  material  used  for  serving  a  rope,  as 
spun-yarn,  twine,  canvas,  and  the  like.— 

14.  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  to  a  lord 
for  his  fee;  thus,  personal  service  consists  in 
homage  and  fealty,  Ac. ;  annual  service  in 
rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord,  <v.c. ; 

accidental  services  in  heriots,  reliefs,  <tc. 

Service  of  an  heir,  in  Soots  lam,  a  proceeding 
before  a  jury  for  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  heir  of  a  person  deceased.    It  is 
either  general  or  special.    A  general  K  i 
determines  generally  who  is  heir  of  another; 
a  special  service  ascertains  who  is  heir  to 
particular  lands  or  heritage   in    which  a 
person  dies  infeft  —  Service  of  a  writ,  pro- 
cess, <fec.,  in  law,  the  reading  of  it  to  the 
person  to  whom  notice  is  intended  to  be 
given,  or  the  leaving  of  an  attested  copy 
with  the  person  or  his  attorney  or  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode.  —  Service  of  an  at- 
tachment, the  seizing  of  the  person  or  goods 
according  to  the  direction.  —  The  sen-ice  nfau 
execution,  the  levying  of  it  upon  the  goods, 
estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant.  —  Sub- 
stitution of  service,  in  Ireland,  a  mode  of 
serving  a  writ  upon  the  defendant  by  post- 
ing it  up  in  some  conspicuous  or  public 

?Iace   in    the    neighbourhood    or   parish 
'his  mode  is  allowed  when  entrance  to  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  defendant  cannot  be 
effected. 

Service  (ser'vis),  n.  Same  as  Service-tree 
Serviceable  (ser'vis-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
rendering  useful  service;  promoting  happi- 
ness, interest,  advantage,  or  any  good;  use- 
ful; beneficial;  advantageous.  'The  most 
serviceable  tools  that  he  could  employ.' 
Macaulay. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men,  and  to 
make  them,  in  public  affairs,  the  more  serviceable. 
Hooker, 

2.  Doing  or  ready  to  do  service;  active;  dili- 
gent; officious.  'Seeing  her  so  sweet  and 
serviceable.'  Tennyson. 

I  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain.        Shak. 

Serviceableness  (ser'vis-a-bl-nes),  n.  1  The 
state  of  being  serviceable;  usefulness  in  pro- 
moting good  of  any  kind;  beueficialness. 

All  action  being  for  some  end.  its  aptness  to  be  com- 
manded or  forbidden  must  be  founded  upon  its  set-, 
viceablencss  or  dissenriceablcness  to  some  end. 

Noiris. 

2.  Officiousness;  readiness  to  do  service. 

He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shewing 
more  humble  serviceaoleness  and  joy  to  content  her 
than  ever  before.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Servlceably  (ser'ris-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  ser- 
viceable manner. 

Serrtceage  t  (scr'vis-aj),  n.  State  of  servi- 
tude. 'Thraldom  base  and  seniceage.' 
Fairfax. 

Service-berry  (ser'vis-be-ri),  n.  [See  SER- 
VICE-TREE.) 1.  A  North  American  wild  plant 
(Amelanchia  canadensis)  and  its  fruit,  al- 
lied to  the  medlar.  The  fruit  is  a  good 
article  of  food.  Called  also  Shad-busk,  June- 
berry.— 2.  A  berry  of  the  service-tree. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


11,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Service -book  (ser'vis-buk),  n.  A  book 
iHt-il  in  church  service;  a  book  of  devotion; 
a  prayer-book;  a  missal.  Milton. 

Service-money  (ser' vH-nmn-ni),  n.  Money 
paid  for  service.  '  Secret  service-money  to 
Betty.'  Add-on. 

Service-pipe(ser'vis-pii)),  n.  A  pipe,  usually 
of  lead  or  iron,  for  the  supply  of  water,  gas, 
and  the  like  from  the  main  to  a  building. 

Service-tree  (ser'vi8-tre),n.  [A  corruption  of 
L.  sorti  tut,  thesorb  or  service-tree.]  ThsPynu 
(Sarbitit)  domestica,  a  tree  of  50  or  60  feet  in 
h'-ight,  a  rare  native  of  England,  yielding  a 
valuable  hard-grained  timber  and  a  small 
pear-shaped  fruit,  which,  like  the  medlar,  is 
only  pleasant  in  an  over-ripe  condition.  The 
wild  service-tree  (Pyrus  torminalis)  also 
bears  a  fruit  which  becomes  mellow  and 
pleasant  by  keeping,  and  of  which  large 
quantities  are  sent  to  the  London  market 
from  Hertfordshire. 

Sarvient  t  (sei'vi-ent),  a.  [L.  serviens,  ser- 
i-l,'titi-s,  ppr.  of  servio,  to  serve.]  Subordi- 
nate. 'Servient  youth  and  magisterial  eld.' 
I nj '.'.r.  'A  form servient  and  assisting.'  Cow- 
!<•!/.  —S-'i'vient  tenement,  in  Scots  law,  a  tene- 
ment or  subject  over  which  a  predial  servi- 
tude is  constituted ;  an  estate  in  respect  of 
which  a  service  is  owing,  the  dominant  tene- 
ment being  that  t<>  which  the  service  is  due. 

Serviette  (ser-vi-ef),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  table- 
napkin. 

Servile  (ser-vil),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gervilts, 
from  servio,  to  serve.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
befitting  a  servant  or  slave;  slavish;  mean; 
proceeding  from  dependence;  as,  servile  fear; 
.-i-i-rile  obedience.  —  2.  Held  in  subjection; 
dependent 

U'lint !  have  we  hands,  and  shall  we  stri'ile  be? 
Why  were  swords  made  but  to  preserve  men  free? 
Daniel. 

3.  Cringing;  fawning;  meanly  submissive; 
as,  servile  flattery. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee.          Thomson. 

4.  In  gram,  (a)  not  belonging  to  the  original 
root;  as,   a  servile  letter.     (&)  Not  itself 
sounded;  silent,  as  the  final  e  in  servile, 
tune,  <ftc. 

Servile  (ser'vil),  n.  In  gram,  a  letter  which 
forms  no  part  of  the  original  root:  opposed 
to  radical  Also,  a  letter  of  a  word  which  is 
not  sounded,  as  the  final  e  inpeace,  plane,  Ac. 

Servilely  (ser'vil-li),  adv.  In  a  servile 
manner:  (a)  meanly;  slavishly;  with  base 
submission  or  obsequiousness. 


Once 
Heav 


Who  more  than  thou 
wned  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
s  awful  monarch?  Milton. 


(&)  With  base  deference  to  another;  as,  to 
adopt  opinions  servilely. 

Servile  ness  (ser'vil-nes),  a.  Same  as  Ser- 
vility. 

Servility  (scr-vil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  servile;  as,  (a)  the  condition  of 
a  slave  or  bondman;  slavery. 


To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility.  Shah. 

(>>)Mean  submission;  baseness;  slavishness; 
mean  obsequiousness;  slavish  deference. 
'  This  unhappy  servility  to  custom.'  Dr.  H. 
Afore. 

The  very  feeling  which  would  have  restrained  us 
from  committing  the  act  would  have  led  us,  after  it  had 
been  committed,  to  defend  it  against  the  ravings  of 
.\ervility  and  superstition.  MacaiUay. 

Serving-board  (seVving-bord),  n.  Naut.  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  fitted  with  a  handle  and 
used  for  serving  spun-yarn  on  small  ropes. 

Serving-maid  (serving-mad),  n.  A  female 
servant;  a  menial. 

Serving-niallet(ser'ving-mal-let),  n.  Naut. 
a  semicylindrical  piece  of  wood,  fitted  with 
a  handle,  and  having  a  groove  on  one  side 
to  fit  the  convexity  of  a  rope  which  it  is 
used  to  serve  or  wrap  round  with  spun-yarn, 
<fec.,  to  prevent  chafing. 

Serving-niaii(ser'ving-man),  n.  A  male 
servant;  a  menial.  Shak. 

Servitium  (s6r-vish'i-um),  n.  [L.]  In  law, 
service;  servitude. 

Servitor  (serVi-ter),  n.  [L  L. ,  from  L.  servw. 
to  serve.]  1.  A  male  servant  or  domestic 
an  attendant;  one  who  acts  under  another 
a  follower  or  adherent. 

Tims  are  poor  servitors, 
When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds. 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness.rain.and  cold.  Shak 
Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  servitors 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  such  as  did  oppose  hi- 
invasion.  Davits. 

2  In  Oxford  University,  an  undergraduate 
who  is  partly  supported  by  the  college  funds, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  wait  at 
table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen  com- 


moners. The  servitors  at  Oxford  are  the  same 

class  as  the  sizars  at  Ciimhrio 

That  business  of  toadeater  which  had  been  his 
calling  and  livelihood  from  his  very  earliest  years— 
ever  since  he  first  entered  college  as  a  servitor. 

Thackeray. 

Ser Vitorship  ( ser '  vi  -  ter- ship ),  n.  The 
office  of  a  servitor.  Bwwell. 

Servitude  (sei-'vi-tiid),  n.  [Fr.,  from  I,  ttr 
vitudo,  servitude.  See  SERVE.]  l.  The  con- 
dition of  a  slave;  the  state  of  involuntary 
subjection  to  a  master;  slavery;  bondage. 

Yoil  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude.       Shak. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  menial  or  underling. 

3.  Compulsory  service  or  labour,  such  as  a 
criminal  has  to  undergo  as  a  punishment;  as, 
penal  servitude.  See  under  PENAL.  —4.  A  state 
of  slavish  dependence.  '  In  love  with  a  splen- 
did servitude.'     South.  —  5.t  Servants,  col- 
lectively.    'A  cumbrous  train  of  herds  and 
flocks,  and  numerous  servitude.'    Milton.— 
Q.  A  term  used  in  civil  and  Scots  law  to  sig- 
nify a  right  whereby  one  tiling  is  subject  to 
another  thing  or  person  for  use  or  conven- 
ience contrary  to  common  right.    Servitudes 
are  divided  into  personal  and  prwdial.     A 
personal  servitude   is  a  right  constituted 
over  a  subject  in  favour  of  a  person  without 
reference  to  possession  or  property,  and  now 
consists  only  in  liferent  or  usufruct.      A 
prcsdial  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of 
another  subject  or  tenement.     Prjcdial  ser- 
vitudes are  either  rural  or  urban,  according 
as  they  affect  land  or  houses.     The  usual 
rural  servitudes  are  passage  or  road,  or  the 
right  which  a  person  has  to  walk  or  drive  to 
his  house  over  another's  land ;  pasture,  or  the 
right  to  send  cattle  to  graze  on  another's 
land;  feal  and  divot,  or  the  right  to  cut  turf 
and  peats  on  another's  land;  aqueduct,  or 
the  right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
through  another's  land;  thirlage,  or  the  right 
to  have  other  people's  corn  sent  to  one's  own 
mill  to  be  ground.     Urban  servitudes  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from 
one's  roof  to  drop  on  another's  land  or  house; 
the  right  to  prevent  another  from  building 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's  house; 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  flat  above  to 
have  his  flat  supported  by  the  flat  beneath, 
<fec. — Servitude,  Slavery,   Bondage.     Servi- 
tude is  general,  and  implies  either  the  state 
of  a  voluntary  servant  or  of  a  slave,  but  is 
generally  used  for  the  latter.     Slavery  is  in- 
voluntary and  compulsory  servitude.    Bond- 
age, slavery  aggravated  by  oppression  or  con- 
finement. 

Servituret  (ser'vi-tur),  n.  Servants  collec- 
tively; the  whole  body  of  servants  in  a 
family.  'Calling  the  rest  of  the  eerriture.' 
Milton, 

Sesame  (ses'a-me),  n.  [Gr.  sesame,  sesamon. 
L.  sesamum.]  An  annual  herbaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Sesamum  (which  see).—  Open 
Sesame,  the  charm  by  which  the  door  of  the 
robbers'  d  ungeon  in  the  tale  of  A  li  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves  flew  open;  hence,  a  speci- 
fic for  gaining  entrance  into  any  place,  or 
means  of  exit  from  it. 

These  words  were  the  only  ' open  Sesame'  to  their 
feelings  and  sympathies.  £.  Shelton, 

Sesamold,  Sesamoidal  (se'sa-moid,  se'sa- 
moi-dal),  a.  Resembling  the  seeds  of  sesame 
in  form.  — Sesamoid  bones,  small  bones 
formed  at  the  articulations  of  the  great  toes, 
and  occasion- 
ally at  the 
joints  of  the 
thumbs  and  in 
other  parts. 
Sesamum(ses'- 
a-mum),n.  [See 
SESAME.  ]  A 
genus  of  an- 
nual herbace- 
ousplants,  nat. 
order  Pedali- 
acese.  The  spe- 
cies, though 
now  cultivated 
in  many  coun- 
tries, are  na- 
tives of  India. 
They  have  al- 
ternate leaves 
and  axillary 
yellow  or  pink- 
ish solitary 
flowers.  S.  ori- 

entale  and  S.  indicum  fire  cultivated  11 
various  countries,  especially  in  India,  Egypt 
and  Syria;  they  have  also  been  taken  to  tli 


(Sesame). 


West  Indies.  Sesamum  ^-'ed.-  are  sometimes 
added  to  broths,  ftvquently  to  e;ikes  by  the 
Jews,  and  likewise  in  the  East.  The  oil 
expressed  from  them  is  bland,  and  of  a  fine 
({iiality,  and  will  keep  many  years  without 
becoming  rancid.  It  is  often  used  in  In- 
dia as  a  salad-oil.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  mucilaginous,  and  are  employed  for 
poultices.  Of  the  seeds  two  varieties  are 
known  in  commerce,  the  one  white  and  the 
other  black, 
esban  (ses'ban),  n.  A  leguminous  plant. 

Set-  SK--HAMA. 

esbania  (ses-ba'ni-a),n.  [From  Sesban,  the 
Aral  lie  name  of  S.  cegyptiaca.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosae.  There  are 
about  sixteen  species  of  shrubs  or  herbs 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have  pinnate  leaves  and  lax  axillary 
racemes,  of  yellow,  scarlet,  purple,  or  white 
flowers.  S.  cegyptiaca,  the  Egyptian  species, 
found  also  in  India,  forms  a  small  and  ven 
elegant  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  employed 
in  making  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
S.  aculeata,  the  dhanehi  of  Bengal,  is  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  the  fibres  of  the  bark, 
which  are  generally  employed  for  the  drag- 
ropes  and  other  cordage  about  fishing-nets. 
Jeseli  (ses'e-li),  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  seselis,  seseli.} 
A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  S.  libano- 
tis  is  a  British  plant,  found  in  chalky  pas- 
tures in  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  known  by 
the  names  of  mountain  meadow-saxifrage 
and  hartwort. 

Sesha  (sesh'a),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  the  king 
of  the  serpents,  with  a  thousand  heads,  on 
one  of  which  the  world  rests.  Vishnu  re- 
clines on  him  in  the  primeval  waters.  When 
depicted  coiled  he  is  the  symbol  of  eter- 
nity. 

Sesleria  (ses-lfi'ri-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  M. 
Sealer,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  ]  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Festucese.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  simple  spikes;  spikelets,  two  to 
six  flowered ;  glumes,  two  membranaceous, 
nearly  equal  and  pointed  or  nmcronate ; 
flowering  glumes,  three  to  five  toothed;  sta- 
mens, three;  styles,  two.  Its  British  repre- 
sentative is  S.  ccerulea  or  moor-grass. 
Sesqui  (ses'kwi).  [L.]  A  prefix  signify- 
ing one  integer  or  whole  and  a  half;  as, 
Mf^ui-ffrmnmn,  a  grain  and  a  half,  Ac.  In 
chem.  this  term  is  used  to  designate  com- 
pounds in  which  an  equivalent  and  a  half 
of  one  substance  are  combined  with  one  of 
another;  thus,  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  an  oxide 
containing  1  equivalent  of  iron  to  1J  of 
oxygen,  or  2  of  iron  to  3  of  oxygen.  In 
inusic  it  signifies  a  whole  and  a  half;  joined 
with  altera,  terza,  quarto,  it  is  much  used 
in  the  Italian  music  to  express  a  set  of 
ratios,  particularly  the  several  species  of 
triple  time.  In  gcom.  it  expresses  a  ratio  in 
which  the  greater  term  contains  the  less 
once,  and  leaves  a  certain  aliquot  part  of 
the  less  over;  but  such  terms  are  nearly  ob- 
solete. 

Sesquialtera  (ses-kwi-al'ter-a),  n.  The  name 
of  a  compound  stop  on  the  organ,  consisting 
of  several  ranks  of  pipes  sounding  high  har- 
monics, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  ground  tone. 

Sesquialteral  (ses-kwi-al'ter-al),«.  [L.  pre- 
fix sesqui,  and  alter,  other.]  1.  In  math,  a 
term  applied  to  a  ratio  where  one  quantity 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  half 
as  much  more ;  thus  the  ratio  9  to  6  is  «e«- 
quialteral.—l.  A  sesquialteral  floret,  in  bot. 
a  large  fertile  floret  accompanied  with  a 
small  abortive  one. 

Sesquialterate  (ses-kwi-al'ter-at),  a.  Same 
as  Sesquialteral. 

Sesquialterous  (ses-kwi-al'ter-us),  a.  Ses- 
quialteral (which  see). 

Sesquiduple  ( ses-kwi-du  pi ),  a.  Same  as 
Sesquiditplicate. 

Sesquiduplicate  (ses-kwi-du'pli-kat),a.  [L. 
prefix  sesqui,  and  duplicatus,  double.]  De- 
signating the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one, 
or  where  the  greater  term  contains  the 
lesser  twice  and  a  half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 
SesquiOXide  (ses-kwi-oks'id),  n.  A  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  another  element  in 
the  proportion  of  three  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen to  two  of  the  other. 
Sesquipedalian,  Sesquipedal  ( ses'kwi - 
pe-da"li-an,  ses'kwip-e-daf),  a.  [L.  sesqui- 
pedalis— sesqui.  one  and  a  half,  and  pedalis, 
from  pes,  a  foot.)  Containing  or  measuring 
a  foot  and  a  half;  as,  a  sesquipedalian 
pigmy :  often  humorously  applied  to  long 
words,  as  translation  of  Horace's  'sesqui- 
pedalia  verba.' 


cli,  chain;      Ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go; 
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Sesqulpedalitylses'kwi-pe-aal"i-ti),>i.l.The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  teaqulpedaUan. 

-7,  -fit  ••      -2.  The  practice  of  using  long  words. 

Sesquiplicate  ises-kwip'li-kat),  n.  ll'iviix 
MWM,  anil  plicate.}  Designating  the  pro- 
portion one  quantity  or  number  has  to  an- 
other in  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one: 
as  the  tsujuipticote  proportion  of  the  peri- 
odical times  of  the  planets. 

Sesqulsalt  (ses-kwi-salf).  n.  A  salt  con- 
sisting of  three  equivalents  of  one  element 
to  two  of  another. 

SesauisulpMde  (ses-kwi-sul'ful),  n.  A  basic 
compound  of  sulphur  with  some  other  ele- 
ment in  the  proportions  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur  to  two  of  the  other  element. 

Sesquitertial  (ses-kwi-ter'shi-al),  a.    Same 

SeBquitertiau,"se3qultertlanal  (ses-kwi- 
ter'shi-.in.  si-s  k«i  t  -r'shi-an-al).  a.  [L.  ses- 
qui  one  and  a  half,  and  tertius,  third] 
Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  one-third 
to  one. 

Sesst  (ses),  v.t.    To  assess;  to  tax.    Zorth. 

Sess  t  (ses),  n.     A  tax.    See  CESS. 

Sessat  (ses'sa),  interj.  Probably  a  cry  used 
by  way  of  exhorting  to  swift  running. 

Dolphin,  my  boy,  jeisal  let  him  trot  by.    Ska*. 
Let  the  world  slide,  scssa  I  Ska  A. 

Sessile  (ses'sll),  a.  [L.  sessUis,  from  sedeo. 
ieisum,  to  sit  ]  In  zool.  and  hot.  attached 
without  any  sensible  projecting  support; 
sitting  directly  on  the  body  to  which  it 
belongs  without  a  support ;  attached  by  a 
base ;  as,  a  sessile  leaf,  one  issuing  directly 
from  the  main  stem  or  branch 
without  a  petiole  or  foot- 
stalk; a  sessile  flower,  one 
having  no  peduncle;  a  sessile 


\ 
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Sessile  Leaves. 

gland,  one  not  elevated  on  a  stalk ;  a  sessile 
stigma,  one  without  a  style,  as  in  the  poppy. 
The  first  figure  shows  the  sessile  leaves  of 
American  sn&\m~TOol(Polygala  Senega),  and 
the  second  the  sessile  flower  of  chicory 
(Cichorimn  fntybus). 

Session  (se'^hon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L  sessio, 
sessionis,  from  sedeo, sessum,  to  sit]  1.  Act 
of  sitting;  state  of  being  seated. 

For  so  much  his  ascension  into  heaven  and  his 

session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  do  import.  Hooker. 

But  Vivian  .  .  .  leaped  from  \\eisetsion  on  his  lap 

and  stood.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  sitting  together  of  a  body  of  indivi- 
duals for  the  transaction  of  business;  the 
sitting  of  a  court,  academic  body,  council, 
legislature,  &c. ,  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the 
members  of  these  or  any  similar  body  for 
the  transaction  of  business;  as,  the  court  is 
now  in  session,  that  is,  the  members  are 
assembled  for  business. 

Summon  a  session  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady.  SMnJt. 

His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts. 

Tennyson. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which 
a  court,  council,  legislature,  and  the  like, 
meet  daily  for  business  or  transact  business 
regularly  without  breaking  up.    Thus  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament  comprises  the  time  from 
its  meeting  to  its  prorogation,  of  which 
there  is  in  general  but  one  in  each  year. 
The  session  of  a  judicial  court  is  called  a 
term.  — 4.  In  law,  generally  used  absolutely 
in  the  plural,  a  sitting  of  justices  in  court 
upon  commission ;  as,  the  sessions  of  oyer 
and  terminer.     See  under  OVER. 

We  have  had  a  very  heavy  sessions,  said  the  judge. 
T.  Hook. 

— Sessions  of  the  pence,  the  name  given  to 
sessions  held  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whe- 
ther petty,  special,  quarter,  or  general. — 
Petty  sessions,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more 
justices  for  trying  offences  in  a  summary 
way  under  various  acts  of  parliament  em- 
powering them  to  do  BO.— Special  sessions, 
sessions  held  by  justices  acting  for  a  divi- 
sion of  a  county  or  riding,  or  for  a  burgh, 
for  the  transaction  of  special  business,  such 
as  granting  licenses,  Ac.—  Quarter-sessions. 


See  QI'AUTKK-SK-SIONS.—  General  #ct<xi'iit  >•/ 
the  peace,  a  meeting  of  the  justices  held  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  Judicially  for  the 
whole  district  comprised  within  their  com- 
mission. The  sessions  that  are  held  once 
every  <iuartfi-  of  the  year  are  called  the 
i tf  nc  f' 1 1  '//«ntt'i--M'*.*i<j>ui  of  the  peace. — Court 
'n,  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land, having  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  ques- 
tions of  whatever  nature.  It  was  instituted 
iu  1532.  The  number  of  judges  is  thirteen: 
the  lord-president,  the  lord  justice-clerk, 
and  eleven  ordinary  lords.  They  sit  in  two 
divisions,  the  lord-president  and  three  or- 
dinary lords  forming  the  first  division,  and 
the  lord  justice-elerk  and  other  three  ordi- 
nary lords  the  second  division.  The  first 
and  second  division  form  what  is  called  the 
inner  house.  There  are  five  permanent 
lords-ordinary,  each  of  whom  holds  a  court, 
the  courts  of  the  lords- ordinary  funning 
what  is  called  the  outer  home.  The  junior 
lord-ordinary  oiticiates  in  the  bill-chamber 
during  session.  (See  BILL-CHAMBER.)  The 
judgments  of  inferior  courts,  except  those 
of  the  small-debts  courts,  are  mostly  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session  may  be 
appealed  against  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  judges  hold  their  office  ad  vita  in  out 
ciilpam,  and  their  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment are  in  the  crown.-  Clerk  of  the  Mttfon. 
See  under  CLERK.— Great  Session  of  Wales, 
a  court  which  was  abolished  by  1  William  IV. 
Ixx. ;  the  proceedings  now  issue  out  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  hold  the  cir- 
cuits in  Wales  and  Cheshire  as  in  other 
English  counties. —5.  In  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, see  KIRK-SESSION. 

Sessional  (se'shon-al),  a.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  a  session  or  sessions. — Sessional 
orders,  in  Parliament,  certain  orders  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session,  which  are  re- 
newed from  year  to  year,  and  not  intended 
to  endure  beyond  the  existing  session.  Sir 
K.  May. 

Session-clerk  (se'shon-klark),  n.  In  Scot- 
laud,  one  who  officially  keeps  the  books  and 
documents  of  a  kirk-session,  makes  all  en- 
tries, and  manages  the  proclamations  of 
banns  for  marriages. 

Sess-pool  (ses'pol),  n.     See  CESS-POOL. 

Sesterce.  Sestertius  (ses'ters,  ses-ter'she- 
us),  n.  [Fr.  sesterce,  L.  sestertius,  lit.  what 
contains  two  and  a  half— semis,  a  half,  and 
tertius,  a  third.]  A  Roman  coin  or  denomi- 
nation of  money,  in  value  the  fourth  part 
of  a  denarius,  and  originally  containing  two 
asses  and  a  half,  about  2d.  sterling.  The 
Romans  generally  reckoned  sums  of  money 
in  sestertii,  although  the  coin  used  in  mak- 
ing payments  was  commonly  the  denarius. 
Large  sums  they  reckoned  by  sestertia,  that 
is,  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertii. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  a  sum  in  ses- 
terces  than  in  pounds  sterling.  Addison. 

Sestet,  SestettO  (ses'tet,  ses-tet'to),  n.  [It. 
gestetto,  from  L.  sextus, sixth,  from  sex,  six.] 
In  music,  a  composition  for  six  voices  or  six 
instruments.  Written  also  Sestett. 
Sestlne  (ses'tln),  n.  In  pros,  a  stanza  of  six 
lines;  a  sextain. 

Set  (set),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  set;  ppr.  setting. 
[Causative  or  factitive  of  sit;  A. Sax.  settan, 
to  set,  place,  appoint,  &c. ;  O.  Sax.  settian, 
Icel.  setja, Dan.  sette,  Goth,  satjan  G.  setzen, 
to  set]  1.  To  make  or  cause  to  sit;  to  place 
in  a  sitting,  standing,  or  any  natural  pos- 
ture; to  place  upright;  as,  to  set  a  box  on  its 
end  or  a  table  on  its  feet:  often  with  up  or 
down.  'Sets  down  her  babe.'  Stiak. 
They  took  Dagon,  and  set  him  in  his  place  again, 
i  Sam.  v.  3. 

Thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head.  Shak. 

We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenced  like  a  blessed  saint. 
Shak. 

2.  Generally,  to  put,  place,  or  fix;  to  put  in 
a  certain  place,  position,  or  station. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.        Gen.  ix.  13. 
Where  may  we  set  our  horses  t  ShaA. 

More  specifically,  (a)  to  arrange;  to  dispose; 
to  station;  to  post. 

Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yond  side  o'  the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Cassar's  battle.  SAm. 

Am  I  a  sea  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch 
over  me?  Job  vii.  12, 

(6)  To  place  or  plant  firmly;  as,  to  set  one's 
foot  upon  a  person's  neck.  '  S?t  him  breast 
deep  in  earth.'  Shak.  (c)  To  establish  in  a 


certain  i»>>t  or  otllee;  to  appoint;  as,  to  wf 
a  person  over  others;  to  net  a  man  at  the 
head  of  atl'aiis.  :i.  To  make  or  cause  to  lie, 
do,  or  act;  to  put  from  one  state  into  an- 
other; as,  to  set  a  person  right;  to  get  at 
ease  ;  to  set  in  order;  to  set  a  man  to  work. 
See  also  phrases  below. 

I  ;ini  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father.  M.it.  x.  35- 

I  cannot  think  but  in  the  end  the  villanies  >  •)'  man 
will  set  him  clear.  Shak. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Ten  tiyson. 

4.  To  fix  or  make  immobile  ;  to  render  mo- 
tionless. 

Here  IMIJIC;)  K.iptista;  set  your  countenance.  sir. 
Shak. 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs.     Garth. 

5.  To  fix  as  regards  amount  or  value;  to  de- 
termine or  regulate  beforehand;  as,  to  set 
a  price  on  a  house,  farm,  or  horse. 

And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set, 

It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart.        Shaft. 

G.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively  or  by  ar- 
rangement; to  prescribe;  to  appoint;  to 
assign;  to  predetermine;  as,  to  net  a  time 
or  place  for  meeting;  to  set  anhonmrad:i> 
for  a  journey.  'Set  him  siu-h  a  task  to  be 
done  in  such  a  time.'  Locke. 

I  am  to  bruise  his  heel; 

His  seed  (when  is  not  set)  shall  bruise  my  head. 
Shak. 

7.  To  place  in  estimation;  to  value;  to  esti- 
mate; to  rate;  to  prize. 

Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel.       Prov.  i.  25. 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee.         Shak. 

8.  To  regulate  or  adjust ;  as,  to  set  a  time- 
piece by  the  sun. 

In  court  they  determine  the  king's  good  by  his  de- 
sires, which  is  a  kind  of  setting  the  sun  by  the  dial. 
Snckliti£. 

9.  To  fit  to  music;  to  adapt  with  notes;  as, 
to  set  the  words  of  a  psalm  to  music. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Dryden. 

10.  f  To  pitch;  to  lead  off,  as  a  tune  in  sing- 
ing. 

I  had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was 
singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congrega- 
tion into  tune.  Spectator. 

11.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable, 
as  distinguished  from  sowing. 

Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root  or  n 
slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Bacon. 

I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.    Shak. 

12.  To  fix  for  ornament,  as  in  metal;  as,  a 
diamond  set  in  a  ring. 

Too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.        Dryden. 

13.  To  adorn,  as  with  precious  stones ;  to 
intersperse;  to  stud;  as,  to  set  anything  with 
diamonds  or  pearls. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.          Dryden. 

14.  To  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured 
state;  as,  to  set  a  bone  or  a  leg.— 15.  To  fix 
mentally ;  to  fix  with  settled  purpose ;  to 
place;  to  make  intent  on,  as  the  heart  or 
affections.    'Minds  altogether  set  on  trade 
and  profit.'    Addition, 

Set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.       Shak. 

16.  To  stake  at  play;  to  wager;  to  risk. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.      Shak. 

17.  To  embarrass ;  to  perplex ;  to  pose ;  to 
bring  to  a  mental  stand-still. 

They  are  hard  set  to  represent  the  bill  as  a  griev- 
ance. Addison. 
Learning  was  pos'd,  Philosophic  was  set. 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.       G.  Herbert. 

18.  To  put  in  good  order;  to  put  in  trim  for 
use;  as,  to  set  a  razor,  that  is,  to  give  it  a 
fine  edge;  to  set  a  saw,  to  incline  the  teeth 
laterally  to  right  and  left  in  order  that  the 
kerf  may  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
blade.— 19.  To  apply  or  use  in  action;  to  em- 
ploy: with  to;  as,  to  set  spurs  to  one's  horse. 
'Set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root.'    Shale. 
'  That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in 
all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  to.'    Dent. 
xxiii.  20.— 20.  To  attach;  to  add  to;  to  join 
with;  to  impart:  with  to  or  on.     'Do  set  a 
scandal  on  my  sex.'    Shak. 

Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 

And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again.   Shak. 

21.  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  encourage;  t-> 
spur:  often  with  on.    See  also  below.    'Set* 
Thersites  to    match  us   in    comparisons.' 
Shak. 

Spit  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me.  Shak. 

22.  To  produce;  to  contrive. 

Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 

Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here.         Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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23.  To  offer  for  a  price;  to  expose  for  sale. 
There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous 

man-  for  such  an  one  setteth  his  own  soul  to  sale, 
licclus.  x.  9. 

24.  To  put  in  opposition;  to  oppose. 

Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's?  SSia£. 

25.  To  let  or  grant  to  a  tenant. 

They  care  not  ...  at  how  unreasonable  rates  they 
set  their  grounds.  Bp.  Hall. 

•>(3.  To  write;  to  note  down:  often  with 
down;  as,  I  have  his  words  all  set  down 
here. 

All  his  faults  observed. 
Sff  in  a  note-book,  learn'd.  and  conn'd  by  rote. 

27.  In  printing,  (a)  to  place  in  proper  order, 
as  types;  to  compose.  (6)  To  put  into  type; 
as,  to  set  a  MS.:  usually  with  up.—  23.  Naitt 
(a)  to  loosen  and  extend ;  to  spread ;  as,  to 
set  the  sails  of  a  ship.  (&)  To  observe  the 
bearings  of,  as  a  distant  object  by  the  com- 
pass; as,  to  set  the  land;  to  set  the  sun.— 
•29.  To  make  stiff  or  solid ;  to  convert  into 
curd;  as,  to  set  milk  for  cheese. —30.  To 
become  as  to  manners,  rank,  merit;  to  be- 
come as  to  dress;  to  fit;  to  suit.  [Scotch.] 
—To  set  against,  to  oppose;  to  set  in  com- 
parison, or  to  oppose  as  an  equivalent  in 
exchange.  '  Setting  the  probabilities  of  the 
f.tory  against  the  credit  of  the  witnesses.' 
lirougham.—To  set  aside ,  (a)  to  omit  for  the 
present;  to  lay  out  of  the  question.  'Setting 
aside  all  other  considerations.'  Tillutson. 
(f>)  To  reject.  Woodieanl.  (c)  To  abrogate; 
to  annul ;  as,  to  set  aside  a  verdict.— To  set 
at  defiance,  to  defy;  to  dare  to  combat- 
To  set  at  ease,  to  quiet;  to  tranquillize;  us, 
to  set  the  mind  at  ease. — To  set  at  naught, 
to  regard  as  of  no  value  or  consideration; 
to  despise. — To  set  a  trap  or  snare,  to  pre- 
pare and  place  it  so  as  to  catch  prey;  hence, 
to  lay  a  plan  to  deceive  and  draw  into  the 
power  of  another. — To  set  at  work,  to  cause 
to  enter  on  work  or  action ;  to  direct  how  to 
enteron*work. — To  set  before,  (a)  to  present 
to  view;  to  exhibit;  to  display.  'To  set 
before  your  sight  your  glorious  race.'  Dry- 
den,  (b)  To  present  for  choice  or  consider- 
ation.— TO  set  by,  to  reject;  to  put  aside; 
to  dismiss;  to  omit  for  the  present.— To  set 
down,  (a)  to  place  upon  the  ground  or  floor, 
(b)  To  enter  in  writing;  to  register.  Shak 
(c)t  To  ordain;  to  fix;  to  establish.  'This 
law  .  .  .  which  God  \\atn.  set  down  with  him- 
self.' Hooker.  — To  set  eyes  on,  to  fix  the 
eyes  in  looking  on;  to  behold. 

No  single  soul  can  we  set  eyes  on.  Shaft. 

—  To  set  fire  to,  to  apply  fire  to;  to  set  on 
fire. — To8etforth,(a)  to  represent  by  words; 
to  present  to  view  or  consideration;  to 
make  known  fully;  to  show.  (6)  To  promul- 
gate ;  to  publish;  to  make  appear.  (c)t  To 
prepare  and  send  out.  *  A  fleet  of  sixty  gal- 
leys set  forth  by  the  Venetians.'  Knolles.— 
To  set  forward,  to  advance;  to  promote;  to 
further;  as,  to  set  foneard  a  scheme.  '  To 
set  them/oncflrd  in  the  way  of  life.'  Hooker. 
—To  set  in,  to  put  in  the  way  to  begin;  to 
give  a  start  to.  '  If  you  please  to  assist  and 
set  me  in.*  Jeremy  Collier. —  To  set  in  order, 
to  adjust  or  arrange;  to  reduce  to  method. 

The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come. 

i  Cor.  xi.  34. 

—To  set  much  (little,  &c.)  &y,to  regard  much; 
to  esteem  greatly. 

His  name  was  much  set  by.       i  Sain,  xviii.  30. 

-To  set  off,  (a)  to  adorn;  to  decorate;  to  em- 
bellish. Addison.  (b)  To  show  to  the  best 
advantage;  to  recommend.  'That  which 
hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off.'  Shak.  (c)  To  place 
ngainst  as  an  equivalent,  (rf)  To  remove. 
Shak. — To  set  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  incite ;  to 
instigate;  to  animate  to  action. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.  Shak. 
(6)  To  employ  as  in  a  task.  'Set  on  thy 
wife  to  observe.'  Shak.  (c)  To  determine 
with  settled  purpose.  'A  patch  set  on 
learning.'  Shak. — To  set  one's  cap  at.  See 
under  CAP.  —  To  net  one's  teeth,  to  press 
them  close  together.  —  To  set  on  fire,  to 
kindle;  to  inflame.  '  It  will  set  the  heart  on 
fire.'  Shak.—Toset  on  foot,  to  start;  to  set 
"agoing.— To  set  out,  (a)  to  assign;  to  allot; 
as,  to  set  out  the  share  of  each  proprietor  or 
he'r  of  an  estate,  (b)  To  publish,  as  a  pro- 
clamation. 'That  excellent  proclamation 
set  out  by  the  king.'  Bacon,  (c)  To  mark 
by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of  space. 

Determinate  portions  of  those  infinite  abysses  of 
space  and  duration,  set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  by  known  boundaries. 
Locke. 
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(<OTo  adorn;  to  embellish. 

An  ugly  woman  in  a  rich  habit,  set  cut  with  ji-xvol^. 
nothing  can  become.  Dryden. 

(c)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth;  to  fur- 
nish. 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case 
of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war. 

Addison. 

(/)  To  show;  to  display;  to  recommend;  to 
set  off. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther. 

A  tUrbury. 

(g)  To  show;  to  prove. 

Those  very  reasons  set  out  how   heinous  his  sin 
was.  Atterbnry. 

(ft)  To  recite;  to  state  at  large.  — To  set  <>ver, 
(a)  to  appoint  or  constitute  as  supervisor, 
inspector,  governor,  or  director. 

I  have  set  thee  tn-er  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Gen.  xli.  41- 

(&)To  assign;  to  transfer;  to  convey.— To  set 
riijht,  to  correct;  to  put  in  order.— To  set 
nail  (nowtA  See  under  SAIL.— To  xet  the 
teeth  on  edge.  See  under  EDGE.— To  xc?  the 
fashion,  to  establish  the  mode;  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  fashion.— To  set  up,  (a) 
to  erect;  as,  to  set  up  a  post  or  a  monu- 
ment. (6)  To  begin  a  new  institution;  to 
institute;  to  establish;  to  found;  as,  to  set 
up  a  manufactory ;  to  set  up  a  school,  (c) 
To  enable  to  commence  a  new  business;  as, 
tu  &'t  up  a  son  in  trade,  (d)  To  raise;  to 
exalt;  to  put  in  power.  '  I  will  set  up  shep- 
herds over  them.'  Jer.  xxiii.  4.  (e)  To  place 
in  view;  as,  to  set  up  a  mark.  (/)  To  raise; 
to  utter  loudly.  '  I'll  set  up  such  a  note  as 
she  shall  hear.'  Dryden.  (g)  To  advance; 
to  propose  as  truth  or  for  reception;  as,  to 
set  up  a  new  opinion  or  doctrine.  (A) To  raise 
from  depression  or  to  a  sufficient  fortune; 
as,  this  good  fortune  quite  set  him  up.  (i) 
Naut.  to  extend,  as  the  shrouds,  stays,  <fec. 
0')  To  fix;  to  establish;  as,  a  resolution. 

Here  will  I  setup  my  everlasting  rest.         Shak. 

(fc)In  printing,  (1)  to  put  in  type;  as,  to  set 
up  a  page  of  copy.  (2)  To  arrange  in  words, 
lines,  &c.;  to  compose;  as,  to  set  up  type.— 
To  set  up  rigging  (naut.),  to  increase  the 
tension  of  the  rigging  by  tackles. 
Set  (set),  v.i.  1.  To  pass  below  the  horizon; 
to  siuk;  to  decline. 

His  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon  and  nuke  perpetual  night.  S/Mfc. 

My  eyes  no  object  met, 
But  distant  skies  that  in  the  ocean  set.         Dryden. 

2.  To  be  fixed  hard ;  to  be  close  or  firm. 
'Maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against 
another.'  Bacon.— 3.  To  fit  music  to  words. 
'Your  ladyship  can  set.'  Shak.—t.  To  con- 
geal or  concrete;  to  solidify. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set. 
Boyle. 

o.t  To  begin  a  journey,  march,  or  voyage; 
to  go  forth;  to  start.  '  The  king  is  set  from 
London.'  Shak.  [Instead  of  the  simple 
verb,  we  now  use  set  out.] — 6.  To  plant;  to 
place  plants  or  shoots  in  the  ground ;  as, 
to  sow  dry,  and  to  set  wet.  —7.  To  flow;  to 
have  a  certain  direction  in  motion;  to  tend; 
as,  the  tide  sets  to  the  east  or  north;  the 
current  sets  westward. 

Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to 
thee.  Tennyson. 

8.  To  point  out  game,  as  a  sportsman's  dog; 
to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a  setter.— 9.  To 
undertake  earnestly;  to  apply  one's  self. 
'If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to 
perform  the  commands  of  Christ.'  Ham- 
mond.—10.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 
Out  went  the  boots,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  then  cutting,  then  shuffling,  then  setting  to  the 
Denmark  satins.  Dickens. 

—To  set  about,  to  begin;  to  take  the  first 
steps  in;  as,  to  set  about  a  business  or  en- 
terprise.—To  set  forth  or  forward,  to  move 
or  march;  to  begin  to  march;  to  advance. 
It  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth.  Shak. 

The  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set 
forward.  Num.  x.  17. 

—To  set  in,  (a)  to  begin;  as,  winter  in  Eng- 
land usually  sets  in  about  December,  (b)  To 
become  settled  in  a  particular  state.  'When 
the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad.'  Ad- 
d-on, (c)  To  flow  towards  the  shore;  as,  the 
tide  sets  in.— To  set  off,  (a)u\  printing,  to  de- 
face or  soil  the  next  sneet:  said  of  the  ink  on 
a  newly- printed  sheet,  when  another  sheet 
comes  in  contact  with  it  before  it  has  had  time 
to  dry.  (b)  To  start;  to  enter  on  a  journey. 
—To  set  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  begin  a  journey 
or  an  enterprise.  '  He  that  would  seriously 
set  upon  the  search  of  truth.'  Locke,  (b] 
To  assault;  to  make  an  attack;  as,  they  all 
set  upon  him  at  once. 

Cassio  has  been  stc  an  in  the  dark.          Sha 
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—To  set  out, (a)  tu  In-gin  a  journey  or  course; 
as,  to  i-ct  out  for  London  or  from  London; 
to  set  out  in  business;  to  net  uttt  in  life  or 
the  world,  (b)  To  have  a  beginning.  T»  y<  t 
to,  to  apply  one's  self  to. — To  act  up,  (a)  to 
begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  life;  its,  to  set 
up  in  trade;  to  set  up  for  one's  self. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  powerful  or  even  dis- 
tinguished family,  unless  in  some  province,  as  Egypt, 
of  which  the  bashaw  has  rebelled  and  set  up  for  him- 
self. Brougham. 

(b)  To  profess  openly;  to  make  pretensions; 
as,  he  sets  up  for  a  man  of  wit;  besets  up  to 
teach  morality. 

let  (set),  p.  and  a.  I.  Placed;  put;  located; 
tlxed,  &c.— 2.  Regular;  in  due  form;  well- 
arrnniicil  or  put  together;  as,  nst-t  speech  or 
phrase;  a  ,vcf  discourse;  a  set  battle. 

Rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool.    SJtat. 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion;  determined;  firm;  ob- 
stinate; as,  a  man  set  in  his  opinions  or 
way.— 4.  Established;  prescribed;  settled; 
appointed;  as,  set  forms  of  prayer. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that  wor- 
ship we  owe.  South. 

5.  Predetermined ;  fixed  beforehand ;  as,  a 
set  purpose.— 0.  Fixed;  immovable. 

He  saw  that  Marner's  eyes  were  set  like  a  dead 
man's.  George  Eliot. 

—Set  scene,  in  theatricals,  a  scene  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  arrangement  for  the 
pose.—  Set  s])eech,  (a)  a  speech  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand,  (b)  A  formal  or  methodi- 
cal speech. 

Set  (set),  n.  1.  A  number  or  collection  of 
things  of  the  same  kind  or  suited  to  each 
other,  or  to  be  used  together,  of  which  each 
is  a  necessary  complement  of  all  the  rest; 
a  complete  suit  or  assortment;  as,  a  set  of 
chairs;  a  set  of  tea-cups;  a  set  of  China  or 
other  ware.  [In  this  sense  sometimes  incor- 
rectly written  Sett.]  —  2.  A  number  of  per- 
sons customarily  or  officially  associated;  as, 
a  set  of  men;  a  set  of  officers;  or  a  number 
of  persons  united  by  some  affinity  of  taste, 
character,  or  the  like,  or  of  things  which 
have  some  resemblance  or  relation  to  each 
other. 

In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find 
AH  think  their  little  set  mankind. 

Mrs.  H.  More. 

This  falls  into  different  divisions  or  sets  of  nations 
connected  under  particular  religions,  &c.  R.  Ward, 

3.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole;  as,  a  set 
of  features.— 4.  A  young  plant  for  growth; 
AS, sets  of  white-thorn  or  other  shrub.—  Sets 
and  eyes  of  potatoes,  slices  of  the  tubers  of 
the  potato  for  planting,  each  slice  having 
at  least  one  eye  or  bud.— 5.  The  descent  of 
the  sun  or  other  luminary  below  the  hori- 
zon; as,  the  set  of  the  sun.  '  Looking  at  the 
set  of  day.'  Tennyson.— 6. t  A  wager;  a  ven- 
ture ;  a  stake ;  hence,  a  game  of  chance; 
a  match. 

We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 

Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Shale. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set.         Dryden. 

7.  An  attitude,  position,  or  posture. 
Moneys  in  possession  do  give  a  set  to  the  head 

and  a  confidence  to  the  voice.  Cornhill  Mag. 

8.  A  permanent  change  of  figure  caused 
by  pressure  or  being  retained  long  in  one 
position;  as,  the  set  of  a  spring.  — 9.  The 
lateral  deflection  of  a  saw  tooth.  — 10.  In 
plastering,  the  last  coat  of  plaster  on  walls 
for  papering. —11.  In  music  and  dancing. 
the  five  figures  or  movements  of  a  quad- 
rille; the  music  adapted   to   a  quadrille; 
and  also,  the  number  of  couples  required  to 
execute  the  dance.— 12.  In  theatres,  a  set 
scene.   (See  SET,  p.  and  a. ,  and  SCENE.)  '  An 
elaborate  set.'    Cornhill  Mag.— 13.  A  direc- 
tion or  course;  as,  the  set  of  a  current—  Set 
or  sett  of  a  burgh,  in  Scots  law,  the  consti- 
tution of  a  burgh.     The  setts  are  either 
established  by  immemorial  usage,  or  were 
at  some  time  or  other  modelled  by  the  con- 
vention of  burghs.—  A  dead  set,  (a)  the  act 
of  a  setter  dog  when  it  discovers  the  game, 
and  remains  intently  fixed  in  pointing  it 
out.    (b)  A  concerted  scheme  to  defraud  a 
person    by   gaming.     Grose,    (c)  A  deter- 
mined stand  in  argument  or  in  movement. 
[Colloq  ]— To  be  at  a  dead  set,  to  be  in  a  fixed 
state  or  condition  which  precludes  further 
progress,  — To  make  a  dead  set,  to  make  a 
determined  onset,  or  an  importunate  appli- 

80tft<8?ta),  n.  pi.  SetSB  (se'te).  [L.,  a  bristle.] 
A  bristle  or  sharp  hair;  specifically,  in  bot. 
a  bristle  of  any  sort ;  a  stiff  hair;  a  slender 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting:     TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  rig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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straight  prickle;  also,  tin-  stalk  that  sup- 
ports  tin'  U  -•'"»'  "f 

in.i-sf*    Iii_-""(  fctir  are  the  stitf  short  hairs 
that  cover  many  caterpillars  an.l  i:i 
thf  bristles  or  processesthat  covet  the  HmM 
iiii'l  in  in  lible-s  "f  many  cru-tac." 
BetaCeOOBOie-ti'Bhils).  a   [I.  «-M.  a  bristle.] 
1.  Bristly;  set  with  bristl.^;  oonsuang  of 
bristle-.;'  a*,  a  -tilt  .•>•?«'  '»  *»'• 

bristle  shaped;  havinithccharacterofsetic; 
as,  a  .  i  or  Icallct 

Sataria  (se-ta'i-i-a),  ».  [From  L.  let 
bristle.  The  involucre  is  bristly  .]  A  gem's 
of  grasses  with  spikelets  in  a  den-e  cylin- 
drical spikelike  panicle,  conUlntag  a  few 
species  cultivated  as  corn-grains  in  some 
countries.  The  species  are  found  in  bora 
the  warm  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world. 
ridis  is  indigenous  in  England.  S.  ger- 
iiianirii  is  cultivated  in  Hungary  as  food  for 
ln.ises  and  S.  itatica  is  cultivated  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  (See  MILLET.) 
The  genus  is  sometimes  included  under 
Ptntiatm. 

Set-back  (set'hak),  >».  In  arch,  a  flat  plain 
set-off  in  a  wall. 

Set-bolt  (sct'bolt),  7k  In  ship-building,  an 
iron  bolt  for  faying  planks  close  to  each 
other,  or  for  forcing  another  bolt  out  of  its 
hole. 

Sat  -  down  ( set'doun  ),  n.  A  depressing  or 
humiliating  rebuke  or  reprehension ;  a  re- 
buff ;  an  unexpected  and  overwhelming  an- 
swer or  reply. 

Setee  (set-e'),  n.   A  vessel  rigged  with  lateen 
sails;  a  settee  (which  see). 
Set-fair  (set 'far).  ».    The  coat  of  plaster 
used  after  roughing  in, and  floated.orpricked 
np  and  floated. 

Set-foil  (set'foil),  it  See  SEPT-FOIL. 
Sethe  (siTH).  n.  A  name  given  to  the  coal- 
Hsh  (which  see).  Written  and  pronounced 
variously  Seath.,  Saith,  Seethe,  Sey.  [Scotch.] 
Sethic  (seth'ik),  a.  [A  corruption  of  sothiac 
(which  see).]  In  chron.  applied  to  a  period 
of  1460  years. 

Setiferous  (se  tifer-us).o.  [L.sefa,abristle, 
and  fen,  to  bear.)  Producing  or  having 
bristles. 

Setiform  (se'ti-form),  a.  [L.  eeta,  a  bristle, 
and  forma,,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
bristle. 

Setiger  (set'i-jer),  n.    One  of  the  Setigera. 
Setlgera  (se-tij'er-a),  n.  pi.  (L.  setiger,  bristly 
— seta,  a  bristle,  and  gero,  to  carry.  ]    A  tribe 
of  abranchiate  annelidans,  whose  members, 
like  the  earthworms,  are  provided   with 
bristles  for  locomotion. 
Setigerous  (se-tij'er-us),a.  [L.«efa.abristle, 
anil  aero,  to  bear]    Covered  with  bristles; 
setiferous. 

Setlreme  (se'tj-rem).  n.  [L.  seta,  a  bristle, 
and  remits,  an  oar.]  In  entom.  one  of  the 
legs  of  some  insects,  as  the  diving  beetle, 
that  has  a  dense  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  inner 
side  enabling  the  animal  to  move  on  the 
water. 

Set  -  line  ( set'lin  ),  n.  In  fishing,  a  line  to 
which  a  number  of  baited  hooks  are  at- 
tached, and  which,  supported  by  buoys,  is 
extended  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
may  be  left  unguarded  during  the  absence 
of  the  fisherman. 

Setness  (set'nes).  7k  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  set.  [Rare.] 

Set  -  Off  ( set'of ),  n.  1.  That  which  is  set  off 
against  another  thing;  an  offset. — 2.  That 
which  is  used  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  anything;  a  decoration;  an  ornament — 

3.  A  counter-claim  or  demand;  a  cross  debt; 
a  counterbalance;  an  equivalent. 

After  the  cheque  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it 
will  not  be  presented  for  payment,  but  liquidated 
by  a  wf-tf^Tagainst  other  cheques.  J.  S.  Milt. 

An  example  or  two  of  peace  broken  by  the  public 

upon  hi 

ness  of  the  country  subject 

Brougham. 

4.  In  law,  the  merging,  wholly  or  partially, 
of  a  claim  of  one  person  against  another  in 
a  counter-claim  by  the  latter  against  the 
former.    Thus  a  plea  of  set-off  is  a  plea 
whereby  a  defendant  acknowledges  the  jus- 
tice of  the  plaintiffs  demand,  but  sets  up 
another  demand  of  his  own  to  counterbal- 
ance that  of  the  plaintiff  either  in  whole  or 
in  part —6.  The  part  of  a  wall,  &c.,  which 
is  exposed  horizontally  when  the  portion 
above  it  is  reduced  in  thickness.  Also  calle.l 
O/fet.—e.  In  printing,  the  transferred  im- 
pression from  a  printed  page,  the  ink  on 
which  is  undried,  to  an  opposite  page,  when 
the  two  leaves  are  pressed  together. 

Si  tan  (se'ton),  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  seta,  a 


I  example  or  two  OI  peace  oroiten  oy  uie  puuiu. 
;  is  a  poor  set-off  against  the  constant  outrages 
i  humanity  and  habitual  inroads  upon  the  happi- 
of  the  country  subject  to  an  absolute  monarch. 


hair  or  bristles  having  been  origi- 
nal!} u-edforthepu;;  /.  a  skein 
of  silk  or  cotton,  or  similar  material,  passed 
tinder  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath,  in  order  to  maintain  an  artificial 

I'hey  are  inserted  by  means  of  a 
knife  and  a  probe,  or  a  large  needle  called 
a  seton  needle,  and  are  applied  as  counter- 
irritants  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system 
generally,  or  to  excite  inflammation  and 
adhesion.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 

]>suc  itself. 

Setose  (se'tos).  a.  [L.  setotfuf.  from  seta,  a 
bristle  ]  In  but.  bristly;  having  the  surface 
set  with  bristles;  as,  a  setose  leaf  or  recep- 
tacle. 

Setous  (se'tus).  a.    Same  as  Setose. 

Set-OUt  (set'out),  11.  1.  Preparations,  as  for 
beginning  a  journey.  >Vc.  '  A  committee  of 
ten.  to  make  all  the  arrangements  and 
manage  the  whole  wt-mt'  Dickens.— 2.  Com- 
pany; set;  clique. 

She  must  just  hate  and  detest  the  whole  set-out  of 
us  Dickens. 

3.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  etc. ;  dress  and  ac- 
cessories; equipage;  turn-out 

His  drag  is  whisked  along  rapidly  by  a  brisk  chest- 
nut pony,  well-harnessed ;  the  whole  set-out,  I  was 
informed,  pony  included,  cost  £50  when  new. 

Xayheiu. 

[Colloq.  in  all  senses.] 

Set-screw  (set'skro),  7k  A  screw,  as  in  a 
cramp,  screwed  through  one  part  tightly 
upon  another  to  bring  pieces  of  wood,  metal, 
&c.,  into  close  contact. 

Set -Stitched  (  set'sticht ),  a.  Stitched  ac- 
cording to  a  set  pattern.  Sterne. 

Sett  (set),  n.  1.  A  piece  placed  temporarily 
on  the  head  of  a  pile  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  monkey  or  weight  but  by 
means  of  some  intervening  matter.— 2.  See 
SET,  1.  — 3.  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon 
lease.— Sett  «/  a  burgh.  See  SET. 

Sette  t  v  t  [See  SET.]  To  set;  to  place;  to 
put;  to  reckon;  to  fix.— To  sette  a  man's 
cappe  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  Chaucer. 

Settee  (set-te'),  71.  1.  [From  set]  A  long 
seat  with  a  back  to  it ;  a  large  sofa-shaped 
seat  for  several  persons  to  sit  in  at  one 
time ;  a  kind  of  double  arm-chair  in  which 
two  persons  can  sit  at  once. 

Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  onploy'd  t'  accommodate  the  fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once.          Cmt-fer. 

2.  [Fr.  settle,  tf.tie.]  A  vessel  with  one  deck 
and  a  very  long  sharp  prow,  carrying  two 


continually  beat  their  brains,  how  to  draw  in  some 
innocent  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish  net. 

4.  In  fjun.  a  round  stick  for  driving  fu- 
any  o'thcr  compositions,  into  cases  made  of 
paper 

Setter-forth  (set'er-forth).  n.  One  who 
sets  forth  or  brings  into  public  notice ;  a 
proclaimer.  ' \&etter-Jurth  of  strange  gods.' 
Acts  xvii.  18. 

Setter-grass  (set'er-gras),  H.    Same  as  Set- 
Setter  -  off  (set'er-of).  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  sets  off,  decorates,  adorns,  or  recom- 
mends.    ' Gilders,  netters-o/  of  thy  graces.' 

5etter-on  (set'er-on).  11.  One  who  sets  on  ; 
an  instigator;  an  ineiter. 


or  three  masts  with  lateen  sails;  nsed  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Settee -bed  ( set-te'bed ).  n.  A  bed  that 
turns  up  in  the  form  of  a  settee. 

Setter  (set'er),  n.  1  One  who  or  that  which 
seta;  as,  a  setter  of  precious  stones,  or  jewel- 
ler; a  setter  of  type,  or  compositor;  a  setter 
of  music  to  words,  a  musical  composer,  and 
the  like.  This  word  is  often  compounded 
with  on,  off,  up,  Ac. ;  as,  fetter-on,  setter-off", 
and  so  on.  See  the  separate  entries.— 2.  A 
kind  of  sportsman's  dog,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  habit  of  setting  or  crouching 
when  it  perceives  the  scent  of  game,  instead 
of  standing,  like  the  pointer.  Setters  are, 
however,  now  trained  to  adopt  the  pointer's 
mode  of  standing  whilst  marking  game.  It 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  pointer  and  spaniel,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  having  descended 
from  the  crossing  of  these  two  varieties  — 
3.  A  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a  set- 
ting-dog, or  finds  persons  to  be  plundered. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  setters,  who 


I  could  not  look  upon  it  tnit  with  weeping  eyes,  i 
remembering  him  win.  was  the  only  setter 


, 
to  do 


3etter-up  (set'er-np),  7i.  One  who  sets  up, 
establishes,  makes.  ,,r  appoints.  'Proud 
H'lt,  >--t't>  and  puller  do\\n  of  kii.gs!'  Sltttk-. 

Setter  -  wort  (set'er- wert),  n.  A  perennial 
plant.a  species  of  Helleborus.  the  ll.f>rtidiix 
(bear's-foot).  Called  also  .< 

Setting  (set'ing),  n.  1  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  sets. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness. 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

1  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Sftai. 

2.  Sporting  with  a  setting  clog.  "  When  I 
go  a-hawking  or  .^•iti,i<j.'  Boyle.— 3.  Some- 
thing set  in  or  inserted. 

And  thou  shall  set  in  it  settings  of  stones,  even  four 
rows  of  stones.  Ex.  xxviii.  i ;. 

4.  That  in  which  something,  as  a  jewel,  is 
set;  as,  a  diamond  in  a  gold  setting. — 5.  The 
hardening  of  plaster  or  cement.  Also,  same 
as  Setting-coat, 

Setting-coat  (set'ing-kot),  n.  The  best  sort 
of  plastering  on  walls  or  ceilings  ;  a  finish- 
ing-coat of  fine  stuff  laid  by  a  trowel  over 
the  floating-coat,  which  is  of  coarse  stuff. 

Setting -dog  ( set'ing-dog ),  n.  A  setter. 
Addison. 

Setting-pole  (set'ing-pol).  n.  A  long  pole, 
often  iron  pointed,  used  for  pushing  boats, 
Ac.,  along  in  shallow  water. 

Setting  -  rule  (set'ing-rol),  n.  In  printing, 
same  as  Composing-rule. 

Setting-stick  (sefing-stik),  11.  In  print; H:I. 
a  composing-stick. 

Settle  (set'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sell,  a  seat,  a  stool, 
a  settle ;  from  set,  sit.  Comp.  L.  sella,  a 
seat,  for  sedla,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.  See  SET, 
SIT. j  1.  A  seat  or  bench ;  something  to  sit 
on ;  a  stool  'An  oaken  settle  in  the  hall.' 
Tennyson. 

The  man.  their  hearty  welcome  first  exprest, 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest.    Dryden. 

2.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another 

Settle  (sell),  n.t.  pret.  &  pp.  settled;  ppr 
settling.  [From  set;  a  freq.  in  form i]  1.  To 
place  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  position ;  to 
establish. 

And  I  will  multiply  upon  you  man  and  beast  .  .  . 
and  I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  II. 

But  I  will  settle  him  in  mine  house,  and  in  my  king- 
dom for  ever.  i  Chr.  xvii.  14. 

2.  To  establish  or  flx  in  any  way  or  line  of 
life ;  to  place  or  fix  in  an  office,  business, 
situation,  charge,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  settle 
a  young  man  in  a  trade  or  profession ;  tc  > 
nettle  a  daughter  by  marriage;  to  settle  a 
clergyman  in  a  parish. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.      Dryden. 

3.  To  set  or  fix,  as  in  purpose  or  intention. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it  upon 
an  object.  Boyle. 

4.  To  change  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled 
condition  to  one  of  quietness,  tranquillity, 
or  the  like;  to  quiet;  to  still;  hence,  to  calm 
the  agitation  of ;  to  compose ;  as,  to  settle 
the  mind  when  disturbed  or  agitated. 

Cod  settled  then  the  huge  whale-bearing  lake. 

5.  To  clear  of  dregs,  sediment,  or  impurities, 
by  causing  them  to  sink;  to  render  pure  and 
clear,  as  a  liquid ;  also,  to  cause  to  subside 
or  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  dregs,  Ac. ;  as,  to 
settle  coffee  grounds.     '  So  working  seas 
settle  and  purge  the  wine.'  SirJ.  Dams.— 

6.  To  render  compact,  close,  or  solid;  hence, 
to  bring  to  a  smooth,  dry,  passable  condi- 
tion; as,  the  flue  weather  will  settle  the  roads. 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the  turf 
before  the  spring.  Mortitner. 

7.  To  determine,  as  something  which  is  ex- 
posed to  doubt  or  question ;  to  free  from 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  ahune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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uncertainty  or  wavering;  to  make  linn,  sure, 
or  constant;  to  confirm ;  as,  to  net  tic  one's 
doubts;  to  settle  a  question  of  law. 

I:  will  settle  the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful. 

Swift. 

S.  To  adjust,  as  something  in  discussion  or 
0  iiin.versy;  to  bring  to'a  conclusion;  to 
niTanu't1;  to  finish;  to  close  up;  as,  to  settle 
a  dispute  by  agreement,  compromise,  or 
force .  —  t).  To  make  sure  or  certain,  or  to 
make  secure  by  a  formal  or  legal  process  or 
act;  as,  to  .-n-ttlt'  an  annuity  on  a  person;  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  throne. --10.  To 
liquidate;  to  balance;  to  pay;  to  adjust;  as, 
to  settle  an  account,  claim,  or  score. — 11.  To 
plant  with  inhabitants;  to  people;  to  colo- 
nize; as,  the  French  first  fettled  Canada; 
the  Puritans  m-ttli'd  New  England.  '  Pro- 
vinces first  settled  after  the  Hood/  Mitford. 
—  To  settle  the  main -top -nail  h'tlii'tnt* 
(tiaitt),  to  ease  off  a  small  portion  of  them 
so  as  to  lower  the  yard  a  little.  —To  settle 
ftc  land,  to  cause  it  to  sink  or  appear  lower 
by  receding  from  it. 

Settle  (set'l).  v.i.  1.  To  become  fixed  or 
permanent;  to  assume  a  lasting  form  or 
condition;  to  become  stationary,  from  a 
temporary  or  changing  state. 

And  I  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 
Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 

The  reflex  of  a  legend  past. 
And  loosely  settled  into  form.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  establish  a  residence ;  to  take  up  a 
permanent  habitation  or  place  of  abode. 

The  Spinetn*,  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Arbnthnot. 

&  To  be  established  in  a  method  of  life;  to 
quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for  a  me- 
thodical life;  to  enter  the  married  state,  or 
the  state  of  a  householder;  to  be  established 
in  an  employment  or  profession;  as,  tosettle 
in  life;  to  settle  in  the  ministry. 

As  people  marry  now  and  settle, 

Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle.        Prior. 


4.  To  become  quiet  or  clear;  to  change  from 
a  disturbed  or  turbid  state  to  the  opposite; 
to  become  free  from  dregs,  &c.,  by  their 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  as  liquids;  to  become 
dry  and  hard,  as  the  ground  after  rain  or 
frost;  as,  wine  settles  when  standing;  roads 
settle  in  the  spring. 

A  government,  on  such  occasions,  is  always  thick 
before  it  settles.  Attdison. 

5.  To  sink  or  fall  gradually;  to  subside,  as 
dregs  from  a  clarifying  liquid ;  to  become 
lowered,  as  a  building,  by  the  sinking  of  its 
foundation   or    the    displacement   of   the 
ground  beneath;  as,  coffee  grounds  settle; 
the  house  settles  on  its  foundation. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  Xilus,  which  settled  by  degrees 
into  a  firm  land.  Sir  T.  Brmune. 

6.  To  become  calm;  to  cease  from  agitation. 

Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him.  Shak. 

7.  To  adjust  differences,  claims,  or  accounts; 
to  come  to  an  agreement;  as,  he  has  settled 
with  his  creditors. — 8.  To  make  a  jointure 
for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well.  Garth. 

Settle-bed  (setl-bed),  n.  A  bed  constructed 
so  as  to  form  a  seat;  a  half-canopy  bed. 

Settled  (set'ld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Fixed;  estab- 
lished; stable. 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent.       Tennyson. 

2.  Permanently  or  deeply  fixed ;  deep-rooted; 
firmly  seated;  unchanging;  steady;  decided; 
as,  a  settled  gloom  or  melancholy;  a  settled 
conviction.  —  3.  Arranged  or  adjusted  by 
agreement,  payment,  or  otherwise ;  as,  a 
settled  bargain;  asettled  account.— 4.  Quiet; 
orderly ;  methodical ;  as,  he  now  leads  a 
settled  \ife.-Settled  estate,  into,  an  estate 
held  by  some  tenant  for  life,  under  condi- 
tions more  or  less  strict,  defined  by  the  deed. 
SettlednesB  (set'Id-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  settled;  confirmed  state.  '  Settledness 
of  disposition.'  Bp.  Hall. 
Settlement  (set'1-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
settling,  or  state  of  being  settled ;  as,  spe- 
cifically, (a)  establishment  in  life;  fixture  in 
business,  condition,  or  the  like ;  ordination 
or  installation  as  pastor. 

Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 
wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world. 

Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

(&)  The  act  of  colonizing  or  peopling;  coloni- 
zation; as,  the  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

The  settlement  of  oriental  colonies  in  Greece  pro 
duced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  character  either  01 
the  language  or  the  nation.  If.  Mure. 
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(>;)  The  lift  or  proirss  of  ;ii!ju>tini,r,  deter- 
mining, or  deciding;  the  removal  or  101  i>n- 
ciliation  of  differences  or  doubts  ;  the  liqui- 
dation of  a  claim  or  account;  adjustment; 
arrangement ;  as,  the  settlement  of  a  con- 
troversy or  dispute;  the  settlement  of  a  del>t 
or  the  like,  (d)  A  bestowing  or  giving  pos- 
session under  legal  sanction ;  the  act  of 
granting  or  conferring  anything  in  u  formal 
and  perniiuH'iit  iiKimier. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take. 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  («)  a  deed  by  which  property  is 
settled;  the  general  will  or  disposition  by 
which  a  person  regulates  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  usually  through  the  medium  ot' 
trustees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives;  disposition  of  pro- 
perty at   marriage    in  favour  of  a  wife ; 
jointure. 

He  blew  a  settlement  alon&j: 

And  bravely  bore  his  rivals  down 

With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town.    Swift. 

(b)  A  settled  place  of  abode  ;  residence ;  a 
right  arising  out  of  residence;  legal  resi- 
dence or  establishment  of  a  person  in  a  par- 
ticular parish,  town,  or  locality,  which  en- 
titles him  to  maintenance  if  a  pauper,  and 
subjects  the  parish  or  town  to  his  support. — 

3.  A  new  tract  of  country  peopled  or  settled; 
a  colony,  especially  a  colony  in  its  earlier 
stages;  as,  the  British  settlements  in  Ameri- 
ca or  Australia;  a  backMtftmtcnt — 4.  t  That 
which  settles  or  subsides;  subsided  matter ; 
sediment;  dregs;  lees;  settlings.     '  Fuller's 
earth  left  a  thick  settlement'   Mortimer. — 
5.  In  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  property  granted  to  a  clergyman  on 
his  ordination,  exclusive  of  his  salaiy.—  Act 
of  settlement,  in  Kny.  hist,  the  act  passed  in 
1702,  by  which  the  crown  was  settled  (on 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne)  upon  Sophia, 
electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  (the  present  royal  line),  being  Pro- 
testants. 

Settler  (seller),  «.  1.  One  who  settles;  par- 
ticularly, one  who  fixes  his  residence  in  a 
new  colony. 

You  saw  the  beginnings  of  civilization  as  it  were ; 
and  the  necessity' of  mutual  helpfulness  among  the 
settlers.  II'.  Black. 

2.  That  which  settles  or  decides  anything 
definitely,  as  a  blow  that  decides  a  fight. 
[Colloq.  ] 

Settling  (set'ling),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  settles.— 2.  pi.  Lees;  dregs; 
sediment. 

Settling -back  (set'ling-bak).  n.  A  recep- 
tacle in  which  a  solution  of  glue  in  process 
of  manufacture  is  kept  warm  until  the  im- 
purities have  time  to  settle. 
Settling-day  (set'ling-da),  n.  A  day  set 
apart  for  the  settling  of  accounts;  specifi- 
cally, in  the  stock  exchange,  the  prompt  (lay 
in  the  produce  market;  the  half-monthly 
account-day  for  shares  and  stocks. 
Settlor  (set'lor),  ».  In  law,  the  person  who 
makes  a  settlement. 

Set-tO  (set'to),  n.  A  sharp  contest;  a  fight 
at  flsty-cuffs;  a  pugilistic  encounter;  a  box- 
ing match;  any  similar  contest,  as  with  foils. 
[Colloq.] 

Setula  (set'u-la),  n.  pi.  Setulae  (set'u-le). 
[L.  dim.  of  seta,  a  bristle.]  In  hot.  a  small 
bristle  or  hair;  also,  the  stipe  of  certain 
fungi. 

Setule  (set'ul),  n.  A  small,  short  bristle  or 
hair.  Dana. 

Setulose  (set'u-los),  a.  Bearing  or  provided 
with  setules.  Dana. 

Setwall  (set'wal),  n.   A  species  of  Valeriana 
( V.  pyrenaica).     Written  also  SetywaU. 
Seurement,t  ».    Security  in  a  legal  sense. 

Chaucer. 

Seuretee,*  n.  Surety  in  a  legal  sense;  se- 
curity. Chaucer. 

Seven  (sev'n),  a.  [A.  Sax.  scofon,  seofan; 
common  to  the  Indo-European  tongues: 
L.  G.  seven,  D.  zeven,  O.  Sax.  Goth,  and 
O.H.G.  sibun,  G.  sieben,  Icel.  sjau,  Dan.  si/o 
(these  being  contracted  forms),  W.  saM,  Ir. 
seacht.  Bus.  semj,  L.  septcm,  Or.  hepta  (for 
septa),  Per.  haft,  Skr.  aapta,  saptan.]  One 
more  than  six  or  less  than  eight.  —Seven 
stars,  the  Pleiades.  See  PLEIAD.—  Seven 
wise  men,  or  seven  sages  of  Greece,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  seven  philosophers, 
several  of  whom  were  legislators,  at  an  early 
period  of  Grecian  history.  They  were  Peri- 
ander  of  Corinth,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene. 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Solon,  Bias  of  Priene, 
Chilo  of  Sparta,  and  Cleobulns  of  Lindns.— 
Seven  wonders  of  the  world.  See  WONDER. 
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Seven  (sev'n).  ".  1.  The  number  greater  by 
one  than  six;  a  group  of  things  unonntltig 
to  this  number. 

Of  every  beast  and  bird,  and  insect  small 
Came  sevens  anil  [j.iirs.  Milton. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  this  number,  as 
7  or  vii. 

Sevenfold  (sev'n-fold),  a.  1.  Repeated  seven 
tiiiK's;  niultiplu''!  seven  times;  increased  to 
seven  times  the  size  or  amount. 

\Vh.it.  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  prim  fires, 
Aw.ikcd,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  raije. 
Milton. 

2.  Having  seven  plies  or  folds;  as,  the  seven- 
fold shield  of  Ajax. 

Sevenfold  (sev'n-fold),  ado.  Seven  times  as 
much  or  often;  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
to  one. 

Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken 
on  him  sevenfold.  Gen.  iv.  15. 

Sevennight  (sev'ii-nTt),  n.  The  period  of 
seven  days  and  nights;  a  week,  or  the  time 
from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  <l;tv  of 
the  same  denomination  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing. See  SE'NNIGHT. 

Shining  woods,  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  seven- 
night,  lost  their  shining.  Bacon. 

Seven  -  shooter  (sev'n-shot-er),  n.  A  re- 
yolvrr  with  seven  chambers  or  barrels. 
[Colloq.] 

Seveusome  (sev'n-sum),  a.  Consisting  of 
seven  things  or  parts;  arranged  by  sevens. 
N.  Brit.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Sevensomeness  (sev'n-sum-nes),  71.  The 
quality  of  being  sevensome ;  arrangement 
or  gradation  by  sevens,  y.  Brit.  liev. 
[Rare  ] 

Seventeen  (sev'n-ten),  a.  One  more  than 
sixteen,  or  less  than  eighteen ;  seven  and 
ten  added;  as,  seventeen  years. 

Seventeen  (sev'n-ten),  n.  1.  The  number 
greater  by  one  than  sixteen;  the  sum  of  ten 
and  seven. — 2.  A  symbol  representing  this 
number,  as  17  or  xvii. 

Seventeenth  (sev'n-tenth),a.  1.  One  next  in 
order  after  the  sixteenth;  one  coming  after 
sixteen  of  the  same  class;  as.  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month.— 2.  Constituting  or  being 
one  of  seventeen  equal  parts  iuto  which  a 
thing  may  be  divided. 

Seventeenth  (sev'ii-tenth),  n.  1.  The  next 
in  order  after  the  sixteenth ;  the  seventh 
after  the  tenth.— 2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  seventeen ;  one  of  seventeen 
equal  parts  of  a  whole.— 3.  In  music,  an  in- 
terval consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  third. 

Seventh  (sev'uth),  a.  1.  Next  after  the 
sixth.— 2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seven 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  may  be  di- 
vided; as,  the  seventh  part. 

Seventh (sev'nth),n.  l.Onenextinorderafter 
the  sixth. —2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  seven ;  one  of  seven  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. —  3.  In  music, 
(a)  the  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  semitone 
embracing  seven  degrees  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  as  from  C  to  B,  or  do  to  si:  called  also 
a  major  seventh.  An  interval  one  semitone 
greater  than  this,  as  from  C  to  B,  is  an 
augmented  seventh.  An  interval  one  semi- 
tone less  than  the  major  seventh  is  a  minor 
seventh,  and  one  a  semitone  less  than  this 
again  is  a  diminished  seventh.  (6)  The 
seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  i-eckon- 
ing  upwards;  the  B  or  si  of  the  natural 
scale.  Called  also  the  leading  note. 
Seventh-day  (sev'nth-da),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Jem.—9ttmtft-day  Bap- 
tists, a  religious  sect  holu'mg  generally  the 
same  doctrinal  views  as  the  Baptists,  but 
differingfrom  them  in  observing  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  first  as  the 
Sabbath  Called  also  Sabbatarians. 
Seventhly  (sev'uth-li),  adv.  In  the  seventh 
place. 


seventy°parts  into  which  a  whole  may  be 
divided. 

Seventieth  (sev'n-ti-eth),  n.  1.  One  next  in 
order  after  the  sixty-ninth;  the  tenth  after 
the  sixtieth. —  2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  seventy;  one  of  seventy  equal 

Seventy  (sev'n-ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  seofontig— 
seofon  seven,  and  tig,  ten ;  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers  often  prefixed  hund,  as  hund- 
seofontig.  ]  Seven  times  ten. 

Seventy  (sev'n-ti),  n.  1.  The  number  which 
is  made  up  of  seven  times  ten.-  2.  A  sym- 
bol representing  this  number,  as  70  or  Ixx 
— The  Seventy,  a  name  given  to  the  body  ot 


ch.rtain;      ch,  So.  lo<*;      S,  go;     i.job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 


TH,  then;  th,  tftln;      w.  wiS;    wh,  »his;    zh,  azure-See  . 
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scholars  who  first  translated  the  <>' 
tament  into  Greek.     So  called   from  their 
number  or  approximate  number.     ^L-L-  SKI'- 

TUA«1XT 

Sever  (sev'er).  r.t.  [O.Fr.  vccrcr,  severer,  to 
separate;  Mod.  Fr.  fVrer,  to  wean;  from 
L.  xepararc,  to  separate.  See  SEPARATE ] 
!  T-»  part  or  divide  by  violence;  to  M'].arate 
by  cutting  or  rending;  I  W  body 

or  the  arm  at  a  single  stroke.  -'2.  To  part 
from  the  rest  by  violence,  cutting,  or  the 
like;  as,  to  sever  the  head  from  tin-  body.— 
3.  To  separate;  to  disjoin,  referring  to  thing! 
that  are  distinct  but  united  by  some  tie;  as, 
the  dearest  friends  severed  by  cruel  neces- 
sity.  —4.  To  separate  and  put  in  different 
orders  or  places. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sevtr  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just.  Mat.  xm.  49- 

6.  To  disjoin;  to  disunite:  in  a  general 
sense,  but  usually  implying  violence. 

Our  state  can  not  be  severed;  we  are  one. 

Milton. 

6.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart 

And  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in 
which  my  people  dwell,  that  no  swarm  of  flies  shall 
be  there.  Ex-  viii.  22. 

7  In  law,  to  disunite;  to  disconnect;  to  part 
possession ;  as,  to  sever  an  estate  in  joint- 
tenancy.  Blackstone. 

Sever  (sev'er),  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  separation 
or  distinction;  to  distinguish. 

The  Lord  will  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel 
and  the  cattle  of  Egypt.  Ex.  ix.  4. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction;  to  be  parted  or 
rent  asunder. 

Her  lips  are  sever d  as  to  speak.       Tennyson. 

S^verable  (sev'er-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
severed. 

Several  (sev'er-al),  a.  [O.Fr.  several,  from 
severer.  See  SEVER.]  1.  Separate;  distinct; 
not  common  to  two  or  more:  now  mainly 
used  in  legal  phraseology;  as,  a  several 
fishery;  a  several  estate.  A  several  fishery 
is  one  held  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  by 
title  derived  from  the  owner.  A  several 
estate  is  one  held  by  a  tenant  in  his  own 
right,  or  a  distinct  estate  unconnected  with 
any  other  person. 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  ail  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

Pope. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Germans  in  their  own 
country  had  no  distinct  ideas  of  several  property  in 
land.  BroiifHam. 

2.  Single;  individual;  particular. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain.     Dryden. 

3.  Different;  diverse;  distinct. 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  came  from  several  parts  to 

drink.  BACOH. 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led.      Dryden. 

4.  Consisting  of  a  number;  more  than  two, 
bat  not  very  many;  divers;  as,  several  per- 
sons were    present  when  the  event  took 
place. — A  joint  and  several  note  or  bond, 
one  executed  by  two  or  more  persons,  each 
of  whom  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole  amount 
named  in  the  document. 

Several  (sev'er-al),  n.  1.  A  few  separately 
or  individually;  a  small  number,  singly 
taken:  with  a  plural  verb. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous 
family,  nor  left  any  behind  them.  Addison. 

2.f  A  particular  person  or  thing;  a  particu- 
lar. 

Not  noted  is't. 

But  of  the  finer  natures?  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary?  Shak. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear  .  .  . 

The  severals.  Shak. 

3.t  Au  inclosed  or  separate  place;  specifi- 
cally, a  piece  of  inclosed  ground  adjoining  a 
common  field;  an  inclosed  pasture  or  field, 
as  opposed  to  an  open  field  or  common. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  tlie  people  of  their  own  nation,  their 
several  for  men,  their  several  for  women.  Hoo  (-er. 

There  is  no  beast,  if  you  take  him  from  the  com- 
mon, and  put  him  into  the  several,  but  will  wax  fat. 
Kacon. 

—In  several,^  in  a  state  of  separation  or 
partition.  'Where  pastures  in  several  be  ' 
Tusser. 

Severality  t  (sev-er-al'J-ti),  n.  Each  parti- 
cular singly  taken;  distinction.  Bp  Hall 

Severalizet  ( sev'er-al-iz ).  v.  t.  pret.  A  pp. 
severalized;  ppr.  severalizing.  To  distin- 
guish. Bp.  Hall. 

Severallt  (sev'er-al),  adv.  Severally;  asun- 
der. Spenser. 

Severally  (sev'er-al-li),  ode  Separately; 
distinctly;  apart  from  others;  as,  call  the 
men  seter.illy  by  name. 

Others  were  so  small  and  close  together  that  I 
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•  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  tfi-.-r.tllv  so 
as  to  number  them.  .\tm-Iwt, 

—To  be  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  a 
contract,  is  for  each  obliiMi1  to  l>e  liable  to 
uhole  demand,  in  case  the  other  or 
others  are  not  able. 

Severally  (sev'er-al-ti),  n.  A  state  of  sep- 
aration from  the  rest,  or  from  all  others 

at  several t;t,  an  estate  which  the 
tenant  holds  hi  his  own  right  without  being 
joined  in  interest  with  any  other  person.  It 
i-<  distinguished  from  joint -tenancy,  copar- 
cenary, and  coinnion. 

The  rest  of  the  land  in  the  country,  howcv.-r,  «.i-. 
not  possessed  in  sn-eritity.  but  by  the  inhabitant*  i.f 
each  diittrict  in  common.  Brougham. 

Severance  (sev'er-ans),  n.  The  act  of  sever- 
ing »»r  state  of  being  severed;  separation; 
the  act  of  dividing  or  disuniting;  partition. 

No  established  right  of  primogeniture  controlled 
the  perpetual  sn'traitce  of  every  realm,  at  each  suc- 
cession, into  new  lines  uf  kings.  JfAmm. 

— The  severance  of  a  jointure,  in  lair,  a  sev- 
erance made  by  destroying  the  unity  of  in- 
terest. Thus  when  there  are  two  joint- 
tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is  pur- 
chased by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  ia  a 
,-itnce.  So  also  when  two  persons  are 
joined  in  a  writ  and  one  is  non-suited ;  in 
this  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the 
other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit. 
Severe  (se-ver'),  a.  [Fr.  severe,  from  L. 
seventh,  serious,  severe.]  1.  Serious  or  ear- 
nest in  feeling  or  manner;  exempt  from 
levity  of  appearance ;  sedate ;  grave ;  aus- 
tere; not  light,  lively,  or  cheerful.  'With 
eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.'  Shak. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does. 

From  kind  to  tierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.    II  'aller. 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or 
government;  not  mild  or  indulgent;  rigorous; 
harsh;  rigid;  merciless;  as,  severe  criticism; 
severe  punishment. 

Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.        Shak, 
Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger,  be 
more  severe  against  thyself  than  against  others. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Strictly  regulated  by  rule  or  principle ; 
exactly  conforming  to  a  standard;  rigidly 
methodical;  hence,  not  allowing  or  permit- 
ting unnecessary  or  florid  ornament,  ampli- 
fication, and  the  like ;  not  luxuriant;  as,  a 
severe  style  of  writing;  the  severest  style 
of  Greek  architecture ;  the  severe  school  of 
German  music.     'Restrained  by  reason  and 
severe  principles.'  Jer.  Taylor.    'The  Latin, 
a  most  severe  and  compendious  language.' 
Dryden.—  4.  Sharp;  afflictive;  distressing; 
violent;  extreme;  as,  severe  paiu,  anguish, 
torture  ;    severe  cold  ;    a  severe  winter.  — 
5.  Difficult  to  be  endured;  exact;  critical; 
rigorous;  as,  a  severe   test;  a  severe  ex- 
amination. 

Severely  (se-ver'li),  ado.  In  a  severe 
manner;  gravely;  rigidly;  strictly;  rigor- 
ously; painfully;  fiercely.  ' Kept  severely 
from  report  of  men.'  Shak.  'A  peace  we 
may  severely  repent.'  Swift.  'Fondly  or 
severely  kind.*  Savage. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within. 

Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.    Dryden. 

Severeness  (se-ver'nes),  n.  Severity  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Severian  (se-ve'ri-an),  n.  Eccles.  one  of 
the  followers  of  Severiux,  a  Monophysite, 
who  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Julianists, 
that  the  Saviour's  body  was  corruptible 

Severity  (se-ver'i-ti),  n.  [L.  severitas. 
See  SEVERE.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
severe;  as,  (a)  gravity  or  austerity;  extreme 
strictness;  rigour;  harshness;  as,  the  seve- 
rity ot  a  reprimand  or  reproof;  severity  of 
discipline  or  training;  severity  of  penalties 
'Strict  age  and  sour  severity.'  Milton. 
It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it. 

(&)  The  quality  or  power  of  afflicting,  dis- 
tressing, or  paining;  extreme  degree;  ex- 
tremity; keenness;  as,  the  severity  of  pain 
or  anguish ;  the  severity  of  cold  or  heat, 
(c)  Extreme  coldness  or  inclemency;  as,  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  (rf)  Harshness;  cruel 
treatment;  sharpness  of  punishment;  as, 
severity  practised  on  prisoners  of  war. 
(e)  Exactness;  rigour:  niceness;  as,  tnewiv- 
ri/yofatest.  (/^Strictness;  rigid  accuracy 
'Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth.' 
Dryden. 

Severyt  (sev'er-i),  n.  [Also  written  civery, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  ci- 
boriutn  }  In  arch,  a  bay  or  compartment  in 
a  vaulted  roof;  also,  a  compartment  or  di- 
vision of  scaffolding.  Oxford  Glossary 
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Sevocation  t  (se-vo-k;Y<hon).  n.  [From  L. 
.vffv.i.-'.'.  ...  c'"''itiiin  !••:,  apart,  and  coco,  to 
'.•all.]  A  i-alliii'j  a-.itlc.  ilu<!<''/. 

Sevoeja  (sev-o-a'ha),  n.  A  Mexican  plant, 
the  Stt'tttt/itltiitix  fri'juli'iti.  It  possesses 
acrid  and  poisonous  qualities,  and  is  used 
as  an  anthelimntic. 

Sevres  Ware  (sa-vr  war),  n.  A  kind  of 
porcelain  ware,  unsurpassed  for  artistic 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  manu- 
factured at  S^vreit,  in  France. 

Sewt  (su),  r.t  |  see  81  K  ]  1.  To  pursue;  to 
follow.  .Spenser.— 2.  To  bring  on  and  re- 
move meat  at  table ;  to  assay  or  taste,  as 
meats  and  drinks,  before  they  are  served  up, 
or  in  presence  at  the  table. 

Sew  (so),  >\t.  [A.  Sax.  site  fan,  seoieian, 
xuvati,  O.H.G.  and  Goth,  xiitjan,  O.Fris. 
sut,  Dan.  eye,  Icel.  tti'/ja  ;  cog.  L.  a  no,  Skr. 
siv,  to  sew.  Seam  is  from  this  stem.]  To 
unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 

They  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves aprons.  Gen.  iii.  7. 

— To  sew  up,  (a)  to  inclose  by  sewing;  to 
inclose  in  anything  sewed. 

Thou  snvtst  up  mine  iniquity.  Job  xiv.  17. 

If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown  seie  me  »/  in 
the  skirts  of  it.  Shak. 

(6)  To  close  or  unite  by  sewing;  as,  to  sew 
up  a  rent.  —  To  be  sewed  up,  (a)  tiavt.  to 
rest  upon  the  ground,  as  a  ship,  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her. 
A  ship  thus  situated  is  said  to  be  seiced  up 
by  as  much  as  is  the  difference  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  her  floating-mark 
or  line.  (&)  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill ; 
to  be  dead  beaten;  to  be  ruined  or  over- 
whelmed. Dickens.  [Colloq.]  (c)  To  be  in- 
toxicated. [Slang.] 

Sew  (so),  v.i.  To  practise  sewing;  to  join 
things  with  stitches.  '  Or  teach  the  orphan 
girl  to  seic.'  Tennyson. 

Sewt  (su),  r.t  [O.Fr.  essuer,  Fr.  essuyer, 
now  to  wipe  dry,  but  originally  to  draw  off 
moisture  or  water;  from  L.  exsucare,  to  ex- 
tract the  juice— L.  ex,  out,  and  sucus,  suc- 
cus,  juice;  hence,  sewer,  seicage.}  To  let 
off  the  water  from;  to  drain  a  pond  for 
taking  the  fish. 

Sew  (su),  v.i.    To  ooze  out.    [Provincial.] 

Sew.t  n.   A  viand;  a  kind  of  pottage.  Gower. 

Sewage  (su'aj),  n.  [From  sew,  to  drain, 
perhaps  directly  from  sewer.]  1.  The  matter 
which  passes  through  the  drains,  conduits, 
or  sewers,  leading  away  from  human  habita- 
tions singly,  or  from  houses  collected  into 
villages,  towns,  and  cities.  It  is  made  up 
of  excreted  matter,  solid  and  liquid,  the 
water  necessary  to  carry  such  away,  and 
the  waste  water  of  domestic  operations, 
together  with  the  liquid  waste  products  of 
manufacturing  operations,  and  generally 
much  of  the  surface  drainage  water  of  the 
area  in  which  the  conveying  sewers  are 
situated.— 2.  A  systematic  arrangement  of 
sewers,  drains,  <tc. ,  in  a  city,  town,  Ac. ;  the 
general  drainage  of  a  city,  &c.,  by  sewers; 
sewerage  (which  see). 

Sewel  (su'el),  n.  [Probably  for  shewell  or 
showell,  from  shew,  show.}  In  hunting,  a 
scarecrow,  generally  made  of  feathers,  hung 
up  to  prevent  deer  from  entering  a  place. 

Sewer (su'er),n.  [From  sew,to  drain ;  O.  Fr.  es- 
suier,  essnyer,  a  drain,  a  conduit.  ]  A  subter- 
ranean channel  or  canal  formed  in  cities, 
towns,  and  other  places  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous water,  soil,  and  other  matters.  In 
England,  Courts  of  Commissioners  tjfSftffttt 
are  temporary  tribunals  with  authority  over 
all  defences,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
situate  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  all  rivers, 
water-courses,  d'c.,  either  navigable  or  en- 
tered by  the  tide,  or  which  directly  or  in- 
directly communicate  with  such  rivers. 

Sewer  t  (su'er),  n.  [From  sew,  to  follow,  to 
bring  on  and  remove  meats  at  table;  O.Fr. 
sewer,  squire.]  An  officer  who  serves  up  a 
feast  and  arranges  the  dishes,  and  who  also 
provides  water  for  the  hands  of  the  guests. 

Clap  me  a  clean  towel  about  you,  like  a  seiner, 
and  bareheaded  march  afore  it  with  a  good  con- 
fidence. JJ.  Jonsoit. 

Sewer  (so'er),  n.  One  who  sews  or  uses  the 
needle. 

Sewerage  (su'er-aj),  n.  1.  The  system  of 
sewers  or  subterranean  conduits  for  receiv- 
ing and  carrying  off  the  superfluous  water 
and  filth  of  a  city ;  as,  the  sewerage  of  the 
city  of  London.  See  SEWER.  —  2.  The 
matter  carried  off  by  sewers.  Called  also 
Sewage. —Sewerage  is  generally  applied  to 
the  system  of  sewers,  and  Sewage  to  the 
matter  can-led  off. 
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Sewin,  Sewen  (sii'in,  siYen),  71.  A  fish  which 
has  otten  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
salmon  trout,  salmon  peal,  or  bull  trout, 
but  is  regarded  by  Couch  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, the  silver  salmon  (Salmo  rjambriaui), 

Sewing  (so'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  sewing  or  using  the  needle.— 2.  That 
which  is  sewed  by  the  needle. —3.  pi.  Com- 
pound threads  of  silk  wound,  cleaned, 
doubled,  and  thrown,  to  be  used  for  sewing. 

Sewing- machine  (so'ing-ma-shen).  n.  A 
machine  for  sewing  or  stitching  cloth,  tte  , 
no  win  extensive  use  .and  largely  superseding 
sewing  by  hand.  Sewing-machines  are  of  KT-  i 
eral  classes;  as,  (a)  those  in  which  the  needle  I 
is  passed  completely  through  the  work,  as 
in  hand-sewing;  (b)  those  making  &  chain- 
stitch,  which  is  wrought  by  the  crotchet 
hook,  or  by  an  eye-pointed  needle  and  aux- 
iliary hook;  (c)  those  making  a  fair  stitch 
on  one  side,  the  upper  thread  being  inter- 
woven by  another  thread  below  ;  (rf)  those 
making  the  lock-stitch,  the  same  on  both 
sides.  The  modifications,  improvements, 
and  additions  made  to  the  sewing-machine 
since  its  introduction  are  very  numerous. 
It  has  now  been  adapted  to  produce  almost 
all  kinds  of  stitching  which  can  be  done  by 
the  hand. 

Sewing-needle  (so'ing-ne-dl),  n.  A  needle 
used  in  sewing. 

Sewster  t  (so'ster),  n.  A  woman  that  sews; 
a  seamstress.  B.  Jonson. 

Sex  (seks),  n.  [Fr.  sexe,  from  L.  sexus  (for 
sectiui),  a  sex,  from  seeo,  to  cut,  to  separate.] 

1.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female, 
or  that  property  or  character  by  which  an 
animal  is  male  or  female.     Sexual  distinc- 
tions are  derived  from  the  presence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  characteristic  generative 
organs— testij  and  outin/—  of  the  male  and 
female  respectively.— 2.  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  animals  formed  on  the  distinction 
of  male  and  female.    '  Which  two  great  sexes 
animate  the  world.'    ililtun.—3.  In  bot.  the 
structure  of  plants  which  corresponds  to  sex 
in  animals,  as  staminate  or  pistillate;  also, 
'  >ne  of  the  groups  founded  on  this  distinc- 
tion.   See  SEXUAL.— 4.  By  way  of  emphasis, 
womankind;  females:  generally  preceded  by 
the  definite  article  the. 

Unhappy  stxt  whose  beauty  is  your  snare.  Dryrfen. 
Shame  is  hard  to  be  overcome;  but  if  the  sex 
once  get  the  better  of  it,  it  gives  them  afterwards 
no  more  trouble.  drrt/i. 

Sex  (seks).     A  Latin  prefix  signifying  six. 

Sexagecuple  (sek-saj'e-ku-pl),  a.  Pro- 
ceeding by  sixties ;  as,  a  sexagecuple  ratio. 
Pop.  Kncil. 

Sexagenarian  (seks'a-je-na"ri-an),  n.  [See 
below.]  A  person  aged  sixty  or  between 
sixty  and  seventy. 

Sexagenarian  (seks'a-je-na"ri-an),  a.   Sixty 
years  old;  sexagenary. 
I  count  it  strange,  and  hard  to  understand. 
That  nearly  all  young  poets  should  write  old; 
That  Pope  was  sexagenarian  at  sixteen. 
And  beardless  Byron  academical.    E.  B.  BmmtKf. 

Sexagenary  (sek-saj'en-a-ri),  a.  [L.  sexagen- 
arius,  from  sexaginta  sixty,  from  sex,  six.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty;  composed 
of  or  proceeding  by  sixties.—  Sexagetiary 
aritfunetic,  that  which  proceeds  according  ] 
to  the  number  sixty.  See  SEXAGESIMAL. 

Sexagenary  (sek-saj'en-a-ri),  n.  1.  A  sexa- 
genarian. 

The  lad  can  be  as  dowff  as  a.  sacjfeuniy  like  myself. 
Sir  If.  Scall. 

2.  A  thing  composed  of  sixty  parts  or  con- 
taining sixty. 

Sexagesima  (seks-a-jes'i-ma),  n.  [L.  sexa- 
iieximui.  sixtieth.]  The  second  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent,  so  called  as  beingabout  the  sixtieth 
day  before  Easter. 

Sexagesimal  (seks-a-jes'i-mal),  n.  A  sexa- 
gesimal fraction.  See  under  SEXAGESIMALS. 

Sexagesimal  (seks-a-jes'i-mal),  a.  Sixtieth; 
pertaining  to  the  number  sixty.— Sexagesi- 
mal or  sexagenary  arithmetic,  a  method  of 
computation  by  sixties,  as  that  which  is 
iised  in  dividing  minutes  into  seconds.— 
Sexagesimal  fractions,  of  sexagesimals,  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  proceed  in  the 
ratio  of  sixty;  as,  -„>,,  -*£„,,  ^on-  The  de- 
nominator is  sixty  or  its  multiple.  These 
fractions  are  called  also  astronomical  frac- 
tions, because  formerly  there  were  no  others 
used  in  astronomical  calculations.  They  are 
still  retained  in  the  division  of  the  circle, 
and  of  time,  where  the  degree  or  hour  is 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  the  minutes  into 
sixty  seconds,  and  so  on. 

Sexanary  (seks'a-na-ri),  a.  Consisting  of 
six  or  sixes;  sixfold.  [Rare.] 
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Sexangle  (seks'an.m-gl),  n.  In  yearn,  a  figure 
having  six  angles,  and,  consequently,  six 
sides;  a  hexagon. 

Sexangled,  Sexangularfseks'ans-ghl,  scks- 
antr'gii-ler),  a.  Having  six  angles;  hexa- 
gonal. 

Sexangularly  ( seks  -  ang '  KU  -  ler  -  li ),  adi: 
With  six  angles;  hexagonally. 

Sexdecimal  (seks-cles'i-nml),  a.  [L.  sex, 
six,  and  decent,  ten.]  In  crystal,  baring 
sixteen  faces:  applied  to  a  crystal  when  the 
prism  or  middle  part  has  six  faces,  and  the 
two  summits  taken  together  ten  faces,  or 
the  reverse. 

Sexdigitism  (seks-dij'i  tizm),  n.  [L.  sex.  six, 
and  atfftttUt  a  finger  or  toe.)  The  state  of 
having  six  fingers  on  one  hand  or  six  toes 
on  one  foot. 

Sexdigitist  (seks-dij'i-tist),  n.  One  who  has 
six  fingers  on  one  hand  or  six  toes  on  one 
foot. 

Sexduodecimal  (scks'dfi-6-des"i-mal),  a. 
[L.  sex,  six,  and  ditodecim,  twelve.]  In 
crystal,  having  eighteen  faces:  applied  to 
a  crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has 
six  faces,  and  two  summits  together  twelve 
faces. 

Sexed  (sekst),  a.  Having  sex:  used  in  com- 
position. 'Gentle  sexed.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Sexenary  (seks'e-na-ri),  a.  Proceeding  by 
sixes :  applied  specifically  to  an  arithmeti- 
cal system  whose  base  is  six. 

Sexennial  ( sek-sen'ni-al ),  a.  [L.  sex,  six, 
and  anmts,  year.]  Lasting  six  years,  or 
happening  once  in  six  years. 

Sexennially  (sek-sen'ni-al-li),  ado.  Once  in 
six  years. 

Sexfld,  Sexifld  (seks'fld,  seks'i-fld),  a.  [L. 
sex,  six,  and  jindo,  jidi,  to  divide.]  In  bot. 
six-cleft;  as,  a  sexfid  calyx  or  nectary. 

Ssxfoil  (seks'foil),  n.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.]  A  plant  or  flower  with  six  leaves. 

Sexhindman  (seks-hind'man),  n.  In  early 
Eng.  hist,  one  of  the  middle  thanes,  who 
were  valued  at  600*. 

SexilliOU  (sek-sil'li-on),  n.     Sextillion. 

Sexisyllable  (seks'i-sil-la-bl),  n.  [L.  sex,  six, 
and  E.  syllable.]  A  word  having  six  sylla- 
bles. 

Sexivalent  (sek-siv'a-lent),  a.  In  chem.  hav- 
ing an  equivalence  of  six  ;  capable  of  com- 
bining with  or  becoming  exchanged  for  six 
hydrogen  atoms. 

Sexless  (seks'les),  a.  Having  no  sex;  desti- 
tute of  the  characteristics  of  sex.  Shelley. 

Sexlocular  (seks-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  sex,  six, 
and  loculus,  a  cell.)  In  bot.  six-celled;  hav- 
ing six  cells  for  seeds;  as,  a  sexlocular  peri- 
carp. 

Sexly  t  (seksli),  a.  Belonging  to  a  charac- 
teristic of  sex;  sexual. 

Should  I  ascribe  any  of  these  things  to  my  sexly 
weaknesses  I  were  not  worthy  to  live. 

Qtteen  Elixabtth. 

Sext,  Sexte  ( sekst,  seks'ti ),  n.  [L.  sextus, 
sixth.]  In  the  R.  Cath.  Clt.  one  of  the  can- 
onical hours  of  prayer,  usually  recited  at 
noon;  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day. 

Sextain  (seks'tan),  7».  [From  L.  sex,  six.]  A 
stanza  of  six  lines. 

Sextans  (seks'tanz),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  Rom. 
anttq.  a  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  an  as.— 2.  In 
astron.  the  sextant. 

Sextant  (seks'taut),  n.  [L.  sextans,  sex- 
tantis,  a  sixth  part]  1.  In  math.,  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle.  Hence  — 2.  An  improved 
form  of  quadrant,  capable  of  measuring 
angles  of  120°.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of 
metal,  ebony,  Ac.,  stiffened  by  cross-braces, 
and  having  an  arc  embracing  60°  of  a 
circle.  It  has  two  mirrors,  one  of  which 
is  fixed  to  a  movable  index,  and  various 
other  appendages.  It  is  capable  of  very  gen- 
eral application,  but  it  is  chieny  employed 
as  a  nautical  instrument  for  measuring  the 
altitudes  of  celestial  objects,  and  their  ap- 
parent angular  distances.  The  principle  of 
the  sextant,  and  of  reflecting  instruments 
in  general,  depends  upon  an  elementary 
theorem  in  optics,  viz.  if  an  object  be  seen 
by  repeated  reflection  from  two  mirrors 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane, 
the  angular  distance  of  the  object  from  its 
image  is  double  the  inclination  of  the  mir- 
rors. The  annexed  figure  shows  the  usual 
construction  of  the  sextant.  Q  P  is  the  gradu- 
ated arc,  BI  the  movable  index,  B  mirror 
fixed  to  the  index,  A  mirror  (half-silvered, 
half-transparent)  fixed  to  the  arm,  OG'  col- 
oured glasses,  that  may  be  interposed  to 
the  sun's  rays.  To  find  the  angle  between 
two  stars  hold  the  instrument  so  that  the 
one  is  seen  directly  through  telescope  I  and 
the  unsilvered  portion  of  the  mirror,  and 
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move  the  index  arm  so  that  the  image  of 
the  other  star  seen  through  the  telescope  by 
reflection  from  IJ  ami  A  is  nearly  coincident 
with  the  th  st.  the  reading  on  the  arc  gives  the 


angle  required  ;  half  degrees  being  marked 
as  degrees,  because  what  is  measured  by 
the  index  is  the  angle  between  the  mirrors 
and  this  is  half  that  between  the  objects.  - 
Box  sextant,  a  surveyor's  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  and  for  filling  in  the  de- 
tails of  a  survey,  when  the  theodolite  is  used 
for  the  long  lines,  and  laying  out  the  larger 
triangles.  —  3.  In  astron.  a  constellation 
situated  across  the  equator  and  south  of 
the  ecliptic. 

Sextary  (seks'ta-ri),  n.  [L.  sextarius,  from 
sextus,  sixth,  from  sex,  six.]  An  ancient 
Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure  containing 
about  a  pint. 

Sextary  t  ( seks'ta-ri ),  n.  The  same  as  Sac- 
risty. — Sextary  land,  land  given  to  a  church 
or  religious  house  for  maintenance  of  a  sex- 
ton or  sacristan.  Also  written  Sextery. 

Sextet,  Sextetto  (seks'tet,  seks-tet'to),  n. 
Same  as  Sestet. 

Sextile  (seks'til).  a.  [L.  sextus,  sixth,  front 
sex,  six.]  Denoting  the  aspect  or  position  of 
two  planets  when  distant  from  each  other 
60  degrees  or  two  signs.  This  position  is 
marked  thus  >|c 

The  moon  receives  the  dusky  light  we  discern  in 
its  textile  aspect  from  the  earth  s  benignity. 

MMMBw 

Used  also  as  a  noun. 

Sextillion  (seks-til'li-on),  n.  [From  L.  sex, 
six,  and  E.  million.  ]  According  to  English 
notation,  a  million  raised  to  the  sixth  power; 
a  number  represented  by  a  unit  with  thirty- 
six  ciphers  annexed ;  according  to  French 
notation,  by  a  unit  with  twenty-one  ciphers 
annexed.  Spelled  also  Sexillion. 

Sexto  (seks'to),  71.  pi.  Sextos  (seks'toz).  [L.] 
A  book  formed  by  folding  each  sheet  into 
six  leaves. 

SextO-decimo  (seks-to-des'i-mo),  71.  [L.  sex- 
tiu  decimus,  sixteenth—  sextut,  sixth,  and 
decimus,  tenth.]  A  book,  pamphlet,  or  the 
like,  folded  so  that  each  sheet  makes  six- 
teen leaves;  the  size  of  the  book  thus  folded. 
Usually  indicated  thus.  ICmo,  16°.  Used 
also  adjectively.  Called  also  Sixteenmo. 

Sexton  ( seks'ton  ),  n.  [Contr.  from  sacris- 
tan (which  see)  ]  An  under  officer  of  the 
church,  whose  business,  in  ancient  times, 
was  to  take  care  of  the  vessels,  vestments, 
<tec.,  belonging  to  the  church.  The  greater 
simplicity  of  Protestant  ceremonies  has  ren- 
dered this  duty  one  of  small  importance, 
and  in  the  Church  of  England  the  sextons 
duties  now  consist  in  taking  care  of  the 
church  generally,  to  which  is  added  the 
duty  of  digging  and  filling  up  graves  in  the 
churchyard.  The  sexton  may  be  at  the  same 
time  the  parish  clerk. 

Sextonryt  (seks'ton-ri),  n.  Sextonship. 
Beniers. 

Sextonship  (seks'ton-ship),  71.  The  office  of 
a  sexton. 

Sextryt  (seks'tri),  71.    Same  as  Sacnsty. 

Sextuple  (seks'tu-pl),  a.  [L.L.  sextuphts, 
from  L.  sex,  six.]  1.  Sixfold;  six  times  as 
much  —2.  In  music, applied  to  music  divided 
into  bars  containing  six  equal  notes  or  their 
equivalents,  generally  considered  a  sort  of 
compound  common  time. 

Sextuplet  (seks'tu-plet),  n.  In  Tnimc,  a 
double  triplet,  six  notes  to  be  performed  in 
the  time  of  four. 

Sexual  (seks'u-al),o.  [L.  sexiialis  (Fr.  sexucl), 
from  sexus,  sex.  ]  Pertaining  to  sex  or  the 
sexes;  distinguishing  the  sex;  denoting 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  distinction  and  office 
of  male  and  female;  pertaining  to  the  genital 
organs;  as,  sexual  characteristics;  sexual 
diseases;  sexual  intercourse,  connection,  or 
commerce.—  Sexual  system,  in  bot.  a  system 
of  classification;  the  method  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  sexes  in  plants,  as  male  and 


cli.  c'lain;      ch,  So.  lorfi;      g,  go; 
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female.    Called  tlto  Artificial  9yttmn,  L<n 

naan  •  LINN.KAX. 

Sexualist  (seks'u-al-ist>,  n.     One  who  be- 

li.'ves  anil  maintains  tin-  doctrine  of  sexes 

in  [limits;  or  one  who  classifies  plants  DJ 

i  ml  gystem. 
Sexuality  (scks-u-al'i-ti),  «-    The  state  or 

quality  uf  being  dlittnguuhed  by  sex. 
Sexuaiize  (seks'u-al  I»X  •  '•  T"  -iv|1 5ex  to; 

to  distinguish  into  sexes.     'Swuofizi 

it  were  all  objects  of  thought.'     in/.'/."/. 
Sexually  (seks'u-al-li).ut(r.  In  asexual  man. 

nt-r  nr  relation. 
Sey  (sj>),  n.    [Fr.  saye.]    A  sort  of  woollen 

i-lntli;  sav.     [Sriiteh.] 

Sey  (si)  n  The  opening  in  a  garment 
through  whieh  the  ami  passes;  the  seam  in 
a  coat  or  gown  which  runs  under  the  arm. 
[Scotch  ] 

Sey  (sV).  v.t.  [l,.<:  «>•«.  A.  Sax.  tttan, 
««Jn,  tostrain;  I.-.-l.  x/.i.  to  filter.]  To  strain, 
as  milk.  [Scotch  ] 

Seye  t  pret.  of  see.     Saw.     Chaucer. 

'Sioot  (sfnt),  I'K" -rj.  An  imprecation  abbre- 
viated from  God's  foot, 

•S/aot,  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils.    iA.i*. 

Sforzando,  SforzatO  (sfor-tsan'do,  sfor-tsa'- 
to)  [It,  forcing,  forced.]  In  mimic,  a  term 
written  over  a  note  or  notes  to  signify  that 
they  are  to  be  emphasized  more  strongly 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  in  the  course 
of  the  rhythm.  Generally  contracted  tf. 

Sfregazzi  (sfra-gat'si),  n.  [It.  ffreggare,  to 
ml,  L  ex,  aml/rico.torub.]  In  jxiinfin.'/. 
a  mode  of  glazing  adopted  by  Titian  and 
other  old  masters  for  soft  shadows  of  flesh, 
Ac  and  which  consisted  iu  dipping  the 
finger  ill  the  colour  and  drawing  it  once 
along  the  surface  to  be  painted  with  an 
even  movement.  Fairholt. 

SfumatO  ( sfu-ma'to ),  a.  [It,  smoky]  In 
painting,  a  term  applied  to  that  style  of 
painting  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended 
that  the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
whole  presenting  an  indistinct  misty  ap- 
pearance. 

SgrafflttO  (sgraf-fe'to),  a.  [It.,  scratched.] 
Applied  to  a  species  of  painting  in  which 
the  ground  is  prepared  with  dark  stucco,  on 
which  a  white  coat  is  applied ;  this  is  after- 
wards chipped  away,  so  as  to  form  the  de- 
sign from  the  dark  ground  underneath. 

Shab  t  (shab),  ».i.  [See  SHABBY.]  To  play 
mean  tricks ;  to  retreat  or  skulk  away 
meanly  or  clandestinely.  [Old  cant  ] 

Stab  (shab),  v.t  [See  SHABBY.)  To  rub  or 
scratch,  as  a  dog  or  cat  scratching  itself. 

Slial)  (shab),  n.  [See  SHABBY.]  A  disease 
incident  to  sheep;  a  kind  of  itch  which 
makes  the  wool  fall  off;  scab. 

Stabbed  t  (shab'ed),  a.    Mean;  shabby. 

They  mostly  had  short  hair,  and  went  in  a  shabbed 
condition,  and  looked  rather  like  prentices. 

A.  ll'twd. 

Shabbily  (shab'i-li),  adit.  In  a  shabby  man- 
ner- as, (a)  with  threadbare orworn  clothes; 
as,  to  be  clothed  shabbily.  (6)  Meanly;  in 
a  despicable  manner. 

Shabbiness  (shab'i-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  shabby;  the  state  of  being  thread- 
bare or  much  worn;  meanness;  paltriness. 

Shabble  (shab'l),  n.  [A  form  of  sabre,  D. 
sabel,  G.  siibel,  a  sabre.]  A  crooked  sword 
or  hanger;  a  cutlass.  [Scotch.] 

Shabby  (shab'i),  a.  [A  softened  form  of  scab- 
by; Prov.E  shabby,  itchy,  mangy,  from  shab, 
itch;  A.  Sax.  sceab,  a  scab,  sceabig,  scabby, 
mangy.  See  SCAB.]  1.  Ragged;  threadbare; 
torn  or  worn.  '  The  necessity  of  wearing 
shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts.'  Macaulay.— 
2.  Clothed  with  threadbare  or  much-worn 
garments.  '  The  dean  was  so  shabby. '  Swift. 
8.  Mean ;  paltry  ;  despicable ;  as,  a  shabby 
fellow;  shabby  treatment. 

You're  shabby  fellows— true— but  poets  still. 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  nili.      Byron. 

Shabrack  (shalj'rak),  n.  [G.  schabracke, 
Fr.  chabraque.  Hung,  cmbrtig,  Turk,  tsht't- 
prdk.]  The  cloth  furniture  of  a  cavalry 
officer's  charger. 

Shack  (shak),  n.  [In  meanings  1  and  2  from 
shake;  in  3  more  probably  a  form  of  shag.] 
1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  liy 
hogs,  Ac. ,  after  harvest.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish ]— 2.  Beech,  oak,  *c. ,  mast  for  swine's 
food.  [Provincial  English.]— 3.  A  liberty  of 
winter  pasturage.— Common  of  shack,  the 
right  of  persons  occupying  lands  lying  to- 
gether in  the  same  common  field,  to  turn 
out  their  cattle  after  harvest  to  feed  pro- 
miscuously in  that  field. — 4.  A  shiftless  fel- 
low ;  a  sturdy  beggar ;  a  vagabond.  [Pro 
vincial  English.] 
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Shack  (Khak).i-./.  [  I'rov.  K.  and  Sc.,  to  shake. 
Seeabove.]  i  Tobe«hedorftUl,ase«iti«t 

0  lee. I  in  stubble,  nr  mum  the 
waste  corn  of  the  field.  -3.  To  rove  about, 
us  a  itrolleror  beggar.  |.\  provincial  won!.) 

Shackatoryt  (ah»k'a-to-n),  »  [lor  shake 
a  7""/-//  ]  An  Irish  hound.  Dekker. 

Shack-bolt  (shak'bfilt),  n.  In  her.  a  fetter 
such  as  might  be  put  on  the  wrists  or  ankles 
of  pri.soners. 

Shackle  (shak'l).  n.  [Generally  used  in  the 
plural.]  |A.  Sa\  .-,•./,•»'.  .-•ivucuJ,  a  shackle, 
from  scacan.  sceacan,  to  shake;  D.*ctnii.<  /.  :i 
link  of  a  chain.  It  probably  meant  origin- 
ally  a  loose,  dangling  fastening.]  1.  A  fetter, 
'.:vvi',  handcuff,  or  something  else  that  con- 
lines  the  limbs  so  as  to  restrain  the  use  of 
them  ur  prevent  free  motion.  'Bolts  and 
S/MI-/.V.'!.'.'  tihak .—•>.  That  which  obstructs 
or  emliarrasses  free  action. 

The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him. 

7'eiuiyson. 

It  is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the 
dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour  of 
uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that 
he  rises  even  above  himself.  Macaiilay. 

3.  Kaut.  (a)  a  link  in  a  chain-cable  fitted 
with  a  movable  bolt,  so  that  the  chain  can 
!»•  separated,  (b)  A  ring  on  the  port  through 
which  the  port-bar  is  passed  to  close  the 
port-hole  effectually.— 4.  A  link  for  coupling 
railway-carriages,  &c.  [American.]— 5. t  A 
fetter-like  band  or  chain  worn  on  the  legs 
or  arms  for  ornament. 

He  told  me  ...  that  they  had  all  ear-rings  made 
of  gold  and  eo\A-sha(kles  about  their  legs  and  arms. 
Damfier. 

6.  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock 
by  which  it  is  hung  to  the  staple. 
Shackle  (shak'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shackled; 
ppr.  shackling.  I.  To  chain  ;  to  fetter ;  to 
tie  or  confine  the  limbs  of,  so  as  to  prevent 
free  motion. 

To  lead  him  shackled  axid  exposed  to  scorn 
Of  gathering  crowds.  J.  Philifs. 

2.  To  bind  or  confine  so  as  to  obstruct  or 
embarrass  action. 

You  must  not  shackle  him  with  rules  about  indiffer- 
ent matters.  Locke. 

3.  To  join  by  a  link  or  chain,  as  railway-car- 
riages.   [American.  ] 

Shackle  (shak'l),«.  [SeeSHACK.n.]  Stubble. 

(Provincial  English.) 
Shackle-bar  (shack'1-bar),  n.     The  United 

States  name  for  the  coupling  bar  or  link  of 

a  railway  carriage. 
Shackle-bolt  (shak'1-bolt),  n.    A  shackle;  a 

gyve;  a  shack-bolt. 

•What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield?'  asked 
Ivanhoe. — '  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and 
a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the  black  shield.' — 'A 
fetterlock  and  shackle-bolt  azure,'  said  Ivanhoe;  'I 
know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  hut  well  I  ween 
it  might  now  be  mine  own.'  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Shackle -bone  (shakl-bon),  n.  [Lit.  the 
bone  on  which  shackles  are  put;  L.G.  shake- 
bein. ]  The  wrist.  [Scotch.] 

Shacklock  I  (shak'lok),  n.  A  shackle-bolt; 
a  sort  of  shackle.  W.  Browne. 

Shackly  (shak'l-i),  o.  Shaky;  ricketty. 
[United  States.] 

Shad  (shad),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Prov.  G. 
schade, ashad;  comp.  Arm.  sijadan,  W.ysga- 
dan,  a  herring.]  A  teleostean  fish  of  the 
genus  Alosa,  family  Clupeidse,  which  in- 
habits the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers,  and  in  the  spring  ascends  them  to 
deposit  its  spawn.  It  attains  a  length  of 
3  feet,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  sensible  teeth,  and  by  an  irregular  spot 
behind  the  gills.  Two  species  of  shad  are 
found  off  the  British  coast,  the  Twaite  (A . 
milgaris)  and  the  Allice  shad  (A.finta),  but 
their  flesh  is  dry  and  not  much  esteemed 
here.  In  the  United  States  a  species  of  shad, 
plentiful  in  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Chesa- 
peake, and  St.  Lawrence,  is  much  esteemed 
and  is  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fresh  state. 

Shad-bush  (shad'bnsh),  n.  A  name  of  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  common  in  the  Northern 
United  States  (Amelanchier  canadensit),  so 
called  from  its  flowering  in  April  and  May 
when  the  shad  ascend  the  rivers.  The  fruit 
is  edible  and  ripens  in  June,  whence  the 
name  June-berry.  Called  also  Service-berrtf. 

Shaddock  (shail'dok),  n.  [After  Captain 
Shaddock,  who  first  brought  it  to  the  West 
Indies,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  ]  A 
tree  and  its  fruit,  which  is  a  large  species  of 
orange,  the  produce  of  the  Citrus  decmnana, 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  The  fruit 
weighs  sometimes  from  10  to  20  Ibs.,  is 
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roundish,  with  a  smooth,  pair  yellow  skill, 
and  white  or  reddish  pulp.    See  POMPEL- 


Shaddock  Tree  (dents  dcatina 


Shade  (shad),  «.  [A.  Sax.  sccadu,  shade,  sha- 
dow. See  SHADOW.]  1.  A  comparative  ob- 
scurity caused  by  the  interception,  cutting 
off,  or  interruption  of  the  rays  of  light;  dim- 
ness or  gloom  i-aused  by  interception  of 
light.  Shade  differs  from  shadow,  as  it  im- 
plies no  particular  form  or  definite  limit; 
whereas  a  shadow  represents  in  form  the  ob- 
ject which  intercepts  the  light.  Hence, 
when  we  say,  let  us  resort  to  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  we  have  no  thought  of  form  or  size,  as 
of  course  we  have  when  we  speak  of  mea- 
suring a  pyramid  or  other  object  by  its  sha- 
dow. 

The  fainty  knights  were  scorched,  and  knew  not 

where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near.    Dryden. 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity.    In  this  sense  used 
often  in  the  plural.  '  Solemn  shades  of  end- 
less night.'    Shak. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast.    Lottgfell<nc. 

3.  A  shaded  or  obscure  place;  a  place  shel- 
tered from  the  sun's  rays,  as  a  grove  or  close 
wood;  hence,  a  secluded  retreat. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Shak. 

4.  A  screen  ;    something   that    intercepts 
light,  heat,  dust,  &c.  ;  as,  (a)  a  coloured 
glass  in  a  sextant  or  other  optical  instru- 
ment for  solar  observations,    (b)  A  hollow- 
conic  frustum  of  paper  or  metal  surrounding 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in  order  to  confine  the 
light  within  a  given  area,     (c)  A  hollow- 
globe  of  ground  glass  or  other  translucent 
material,  used  for  diffusing  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  gas  jet,  &c.    (d)  i  hollow  cylinder 
perforated  with  holes,  used  to  cover  a  night- 
light. 

She  had  brought  a  rushlight  and  shade,  which. 
with  praiseworthy  precaution  against  fire,  she  had 
stationed  in  a  basin  on  the  floor.  Dickens. 

(e)  A  hollow  glass  covering  for  protecting 
ornaments,  <fec.,  from  dust.  'Spar  figures 
under  glass  shades.  '  Mat/hem.  (/)  A  device 
for  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  or  artificial  light.—  5.  Protection; 
shelter;  cover.  —  6.  In  painting,  the  dark 
part  of  a  picture  ;  deficiency  or  absence  of 
illumination. 

'Tis  every  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight, 
And  cast  in  shades,  what  seen  would  not  delight. 
Dryden. 

7.  Degree  or  gradation  of  light. 

"White,  red.  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  degrees 
or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  only  in  by 
the  eyes.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  or  scarcely  perceptible  degree  or 
amount;  as,  coffee  is  a  shade  lower.  '  Slen- 
der shade  of  doubt.'  Tennyson.—  9.  A  sha- 
dow. '  Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one 
shade.'  Shak.  [Poetical.] 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue.       Pope. 

10.  The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body:  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed it  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not 
to  the  touch;  a  spirit;  a  ghost;  as,  the  shades 
of  departed  heroes. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made. 

Drydetl. 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abtme;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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11.  pi  The  abode  of  spirits;  the  invisible 
world  of  the  ancients;  hades:  with  the. 

Virgil,  who  represents  him  ill  tkf  shades  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  disciples.  //'.  .\fnrf. 

Shade  (shad),  v.t.  pret.  it  pp.  shaded;  ppr. 
xitddiny.  1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light 
by  intiTCfptinu'  its  rays;  to  shelter  from 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun;  as,  a  large 
tree  shades  the  plants  under  its  branches; 
shaded  vegetables  rarely  come  to  perfection. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 

And  sltade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens. 

Dryden. 

2  To  overspread  with  darkness  or  obscurity; 
to  obscure.  'Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too 
timely  shaded.'  Shak. 

Thou  shtld'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams.  Miltw. 

3.  To  shelter;  to  hide.  '  Sweet  leaves,  shade 
folly. '  Shak.  '  Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do 
shade  my  head.'  Shak.  —  4.  To  cover  from 
injury;  to  protect;  to  screen. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 
Milton. 

5.  In  drawing  and  painting,  (a)  to  paint  in 
obscure  colours ;  to  darken,  (b)  To  mark 
with  gradations  of  colour.  —6.  To  cover  with 
a  shade  or  screen;  to  furnish  with  a  shade 
or  something  that  intercepts  light,  heat, 
dust,  &c. 

He  was  standing  with  some  papers  in  his  hand  by 
a  table  with  shaded  candles  on  it.  Dickens. 

Shade-fish  (shad'flsh),  n.    See  MAIQRE. 
Shadeful  (shad'ful),  o.    Shady.    Drayton. 
Shadeless  (shad'ies),  a,    Without  shade. 

A  gap  in  the  hills,  an  opening 

Shadeless  and  shelterless.  Wordsworth. 

Shader  (shad'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
shades. 

Shad-frog  (shad'frog),  n.  A  very  handsome 
species  of  American  frog,  Rana  halecina, 
so  named  from  its  making  its  appearance 
on  land  at  the  same  time  the  shads  visit 
the  shore.  It  is  very  active  and  lively,  mak- 
in"  leaps  of  from  8  to  10  feet  in  length. 

Shadily  (sha'di-li),  adv.  In  a  shady  man- 
ner; umbrageously. 

Shadlness  (sha'di-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing shady ;  umbrageousuess ;  as,  the  shadi- 
nexs  of  the  forest. 

Shading  ( shad'ing ),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  a  shade;  interception  of 
light ;  obscuration.  —  2.  That  which  repre- 
sents the  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  a  draw- 
ins;  the  filling  up  of  an  outline. 

Shadoof,  Shaduf  (sha-duf),  n.  A  contriv- 
ance extensively  employed  in  Egypt  forrais- 
Ing  water  from  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  It  consists  of  a  long  stout  rod 
suspended  on  a  frame  at  about  one-fifth  of 


Raising  water  by  Shadoofs. 

its  length  from  the  end.  The  short  end  is 
weighted  so  as  to  serve  as  the  counterpoise 
of  a  lever,  and  from  the  long  end  a  bucket 
of  leather  or  earthenware  is  suspended  by 
a  rope.  The  worker  dips  the  bucket  in  the 
river,  and,  aided  by  the  counterpoise  weight, 
empties  it  into  a  hole  dug  on  the  bank, 
from  which  a  runnel  conducts  the  water  to 
the  lands  to  be  irrigated.  Sometimes  two 
shadoofs  are  employed  side  by  side.  When 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  low  two  (or  more) 
shadoofs  are  employed,  the  one  above  the 
other.  The  lower  lifts  the  water  from  the 
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river  and  empties  it  into  a  hole  on  the 
bank,  the  upper  dips  into  this  hole,  and  emp- 
ties the  water  into  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a  channel  to 
its  destination. 

Shadow  (shad'6),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scadu,  sceadu, 
a  shadow;  O.Sux.  scado,  Goth.  $A*« </".•»•.  IV 
schaduw,  O.H.G.  scato,  ir.nl.  G.  ttckatten— 
shade,  shadow,  from  a  root  ska,  skad,  Skr. 
chhad,  to  cover;  corap.  Gr.  skotots,  dark- 
ness.] 1.  Shade  within  defined  limits;  the 
figure  of  a  body  projected  on  the  ground, 
&.C.,  by  the  interception  of  light;  obscurity 
nr  deprivation  of  light  apparent  on  a  plane, 
and  representing  the  form  of  the  body 
which  intercepts  the  rays  of  light;  as,  the 
shadow  of  a  man,  of  a  tree,  of  a  tower. 
Shadow,  in  optics,  may  be  defined  a  portion 
of  space  from  which  light  is  intercepted  by 
an  opaque  body.  Every  opaque  object  on 
which  light  falls  is  accompanied  with  a 
shadow  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lumin- 
ous body,  and  the  shadow  appears  more  in- 
tense in  proportion  as  the  illumination  is 
stronger.  An  opaque  object  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  or  any  other  source  of  light  which 
is  not  a  single  point,  must  have  an  infinite 
number  of  shadows,  though  not  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  and  hence  the  shadow 
of  an  opaque  body  received  on  a  plane  is 
always  accompanied  by  a.  penumbra,  or  par- 
tial shadow,  the  complete  shadow  being 
called  theumbra.  See  PENUMBRA.—  2.  Dark- 
ness; shade;  obscurity. 

Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise, 

Sir  j.  Dciiham. 

3.  Shade;  the  fainter  light  and  coolness 
caused  by  the  interceptiou  of  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray 

On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid.        Spenser 

4.  Shelter;  cover;  protection;  security. 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  tlie  Most 
Hiyh  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. 
Ps.  xci.  i. 

5.t  Obscure  place;  secluded  retreat.  'To 
secret  shadows  I  retire.'  Dryden. — 6.  Dark 
part  of  a  picture ;  shade ;  representation  of 
comparative  deficiency  or  absence  of  light. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  shadmvs. 
Dry  den. 

1,  Anything  unsubstantial  or  unreal,  though 
having  the  deceptions  appearance  of  reality; 
an  image  produced  by  the  imagination. 
*  What  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows 
we  pursue.1  Burke. 

Shadtnus  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  often  thousand  soldiers. 
Sha&. 

8.  A  spirit;  a  ghost;  a  shade.  'If  we  sha- 
doivs  have  offended.*  Shak.  '  A  shadow  like 
an  angel.'  Shak.—  9.  An  imperfect  and  faint 
representation ;  adumbration ;  a  prefigura- 
tion;  a  foreshowing;  a  dim  bodying  forth. 
The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never,  &c. 

Heb.  x.  i. 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceive  a  sha- 
dow of  his  divine  countenance.  Raleigh. 

10.  Inseparable  companion;  that  which  fol- 
lows or  attends  a  person  or  thing  like  a 
shadow.  '  Sin  and  her  shadow,  Death.'  Mii- 
ton.  — n.  Type;  mystical  representation. 
'Types  and  shadows  of  that  destin'd  seed.' 
Milton.  —12.  Slight  or  faint  appearance.  '  No 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.' 
Jam.  i.  17. —13.  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a 
mirror  or  in  water;  hence,  any  image  or 
portrait. 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 

And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook.    Shak. 

14.  An  uninvited  guest,  introduced  to  a 
feast  by  one  who  is  invited:  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  umbra. 

I  must  not  have  my  board  pester'd  with  shadows, 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitement.  Massinger. 

—Shadow  of  death,  approach  of  death  or 
dire  calamity;  terrible  darkness.  Jobiii.  5. 
Shadow  (shad'6),  v.t.  1.  To  overspread  with 
obscurity  or  shade ;  to  intercept  light  or 
heat  from;  to  shade. 

The  warlike  elf,  much  wonder'd  at  this  tree, 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadow  d  all  the  ground. 
Spenser. 

2.  To  cloud;  to  darken;  to  obscure;  to  throw 
a  gloom  over.     '  The  shadoiv'd  livery  of  the 
burnish'd  sun.'    Shak. 

I  must  not  see  the  face  I  love  thus  shadow* d. 
Beau.  &•  Ft. 

3.  To  conceal;  to  hide;  to  screen.     [Hare.] 
Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bmigh, 

And  bear't  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  number  of  our  host.  SAai. 
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4.  To  protect;  to  screen  from  dangi-r;  t •» 
shroud.  'Shadowing  their  right  under  your 
wings  of  war. '  Shak.  —5.  To  mark  with  slight 
gradations  of  colour  or  light ;  to  shade. 
Peacham.~6.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 
'  Void  spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed.' 
Dryden.— 7.  To  represent  faintly  or  imper- 
fectly; to  body  forth. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  /Eneas. 
Dryden - 

8.  To  represent  typically;  as,  the  healing 
power  of  the  brazen  serpent  shadowcth  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  righteousness.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  frequently  followed  by 
forth;  as,  to  shadow  forth  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation.—  9.  To  follow  closely;  to  attend 
as  closely  as  a  shadow,  especially  in  a  secret 
or  unobserved  manner. 

Shado  winess  (shad'6-i-nes),  n.  State  of  be- 
in-  shadowy  or  unsubstantial. 

Shadowing  (sliad'o-ing),  n.  1.  Shade  or 
gradation  of  light  and  colour ;  shading. 

More  broken  scene  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  inequalities  and  sJtatltm'ing's  that  naturally  arise 
from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves,  and  v.il- 
leys.  Addison. 

2.  In  painting,  the  art  of  correctly  represent- 
ing the  shadows  of  objects. 

Sliadowish  (shad'6-ish),  a.  Shadowy.  '  Our 
religion  being  that  truth  whereof  theirs 
was  but  a  shadowish  prefigurative  resem- 
blance.' Hooker.  [Rare.] 

Shadowless  (shad'6-les),  a.  Having  no 
shadow.  It.  Pollok. 

Shadowy  ( shad'6-i ),  a.    [A.  Sax.  sceadwig. 

See  SHADOW.]    1.  Full  of  shade;  causing 

shade;  accompanied  by  shade;  dark;  gloomy. 

'Shadowy  forests.'     Shak.     'This  shadowy 

desert,  unfrequented  woods.'    Shak. 

Tell  them,  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 

Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste. 

Mi&tm, 

2.  Faintly  representative ;  typical.  '  Those 
shadowy  expiations  weak,  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats.'  Milton.—  3.  Unsubstantial;  un- 
reaL  '  His  (the  goblin's)  shadowy  flail.'  Mil- 
ton. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of  a 
shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin 
and  Death.  Addison, 

4.  Dimly  seen;  obscure;  dim. 

And  summons  from  the  shadowy  past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been.      LangfeWrtu, 

5.  Indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imagina- 
tions. 

Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadtnvy  dreaming  Adeline!        Tennyson. 

Shadrach  (sha'drak),  n.  [From  Shadrach, 
one  of  the  three  persons  on  whose  bodies 
the  fiery  furnace  had  no  power,  mentioned 
in  Dan.  iii.  26, 27.]  A  mass  of  iron  in  which 
the  operation  of  smelting  has  failed  of  its 
intended  effect. 

Shady  (sha'di),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  shade 
or  shades;  casting  or  causing  shade.  'And 
Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.'  Dryden. 

2.  Sheltered  from  the  glare  of  light  or  sultry 
heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for 
summer  and  warm  for  winter.  Bacon. 

3.  Such  as  cannot  well  bear  the  light;  of 
doubtful  morality  or  character;  equivocal ; 
as,  a  shady  character ;  a  shady  transaction. 
[Slang.] 

Our  newspapers  have  not  yet  got  the  length  of 
sending  an  emissary  to  the  Treasury  to  ask  Mr.  Glad- 
stone if  he  does  not  think  the  Ewelme  appointment 
a  shady  business.  Sal.  Rev. 

Sliaffle  t  ( shaf'fl  ),  v.i.    [A  form  of  shuffle.  ] 
To  hobble  or  limp. 
Shafflert  (shaf'fl-er),  n.  A  hobbler;  one  that 

Shafiites  (shaf'i-its),n.pi.  [From  the  founder, 
called  Al-shafei.}  One  of  the  four  sects  of 
the  Sunnites  or  orthodox  Mohammedans. 

Shaft  (shaft).n.  [G.  schacht,  Dan.  skakt,  the 
shaft  of  a  mine;  comp.  Sc.  sheuijh,  a  trench, 
a  shaft,  as  in  coal-«AeH<7/i.  As  to  change  from 
guttural  to  labial  comp.  laugh.}  In  mining, 
a  narrow  deep  pit  or  opening  made  into  the 
earth  as  the  entrance  to  a  mine  or  coal-neld, 
by  which  the  workers  descend,  and  through 
which  the  mineral  is  brought  to  the  surface. 
Shafts  are  also  formed  to  allow  the  passage 
of  pure  air  into  a  coal-mine,  or  for  drawing 
up  through  them  the  foul  air  from  the 
workings.  The  former  is  named  a  duumcast 
shaft,  the  latter  an  upcast. 

Shaft  (shaft),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sceaft,  a  dart,  an 
arrow,  a  spear,  a  pole;  Icel.  skaft,  skapt,  an 
arrow  or  dart,  a  handle;  Dan.  skaft,  a  han- 
dle or  haft,  a  column ;  D.  mid  G.  schaft,  a 
shaft,  pole,  handle.  Usually  regarded  as 
lit.  the  thing  shaped  orsmoothed  by  shaving 
or  scraping,  from  A.  Sax.  sea/an,  to  shave, 


ch.  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
VOL.  IV. 


g,  go;      j.job;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sing; 


5EH,  (Aen;  th,  thia;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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to  scrape;  but  this  is  doubtful.     Com  p.  L. 

tea-pit*,  u  shaft,  M-//»/<>,  a  stuff;  C-r   xk«i>i/-")i, 
'/-••it,  a  staff.)    1.  An  arrow;  a  missile 
weapon.   '  Shifts  of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  cha- 
rity.'    Tennyson. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow 
With  vigour  drawn  must  send  the  shaft  below. 
Prydrn. 

2.  A  body  of  ft  long  cylindrical  shape;  a  stem, 
stalk,  trunk,  or  thc"like;  the  columnar  part 
of  anything;  specifically,  in  arch,  (a)  the 
lio-ly  of  a  column  between  the  base  ami  Hit- 
capital;  the  fust  or  trunk.  It  always  di- 
minishes in  diameter,  sometimes  from  the 
bottom,  sometimes  from  a  quarter,  and 
sometimes  from  a  third  of  its  height,  and 
sometimes  it  has  a  slight  swelling,  called 
the  entasis,  in  tli«-  lower  part  of  its  hdght. 
In  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  the 
difference  of  the  upper  and  lower  diameters 
of  the  shaft  varies  from  a  fifth  to  a  twelfth 
of  the  lower  diameter.  See  COLUMN,  (b) 
The  spire  of  a  steeple,  (c)  The  part  of  a 
chimney  which  rises  above  the  roof,  (d)  In 
middle-age  architecture,  one  of  those  small 
columns  which  are  clustered  round  pillars, 
or  used  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows, 
in  arcades,  &c.— 3.  The  interior  space  of  a 
blast-furnace. —4.  The  stem  or  stock  of  a 
feather  or  quill.— 5.  The  handle  of  certain 
tools,  utensils,  instruments,  or  the  like;  as, 
the  shaft  of  a  hammer,  axe,  whip,  Ac. — 6.  A 
long  lath  at  each  end  of  the  heddles  of  a 
loom.— 7.  In  mach.  (a)  a  kind  of  large  axle; 
as,  the  shaft  of  a  fly-wheel ;  the  shaft  of  a 
steamer's  screw  or  paddles;  the  shaft  or 
crank-axle  of  a  locomotive.  (6)  A  revolving 
bar  or  connected  bars  serving  to  convey  the 
force  which  is  generated  in  the  engine  or 
other  prime  mover  to  the  different  working 
machines,  for  which  purpose  it  is  provided 
with  drums  and  belts,  or  with  cog-wheels. — 
8.  One  of  the  bars  between  a  pair  of  which  a 
horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle;  a  thill;  also, 
the  pole  or  tongue  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  &c. 
— To  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't,  a  prover- 
bial expression  put  by  Shakspere  into  the 
mouth  of  Slender  (Merry  Wives,  iii.  4)  sig- 
nifying to  take  the  risk  come  what  may. 
The  shaft  was  the  arrow  of  the  long-bow, 
the  bolt  that  of  the  cross-bow. 

Shaft-alley  (shaft'al-Ii),  n.  A  passage  in  a 
screw  steamer  between  the  after  bulk-head 
of  the  engine-room  and  the  shaft -pipe 
around  the  propeller  shaft,  and  allowing 
access  thereto. 

Shaft-bender  (shaf  fbend-er),  n.  A  person 
who  bends  timber  by  steam  or  pressure. 

Shaft-coupling  (shaft'kup-ling),  n.  A  de- 
vice for  connecting  two  or  more  lengths  of 
shafting  together.  See  COUPLING. 

Shafted  (shaf  fed),  a.  1.  Having  shafts;  or- 
namented with  shafts  or  small  clustering 
pillars. 

The  lordly  hall  itself  is  lighted  by  a  fine  Gothic 
window  of  shafted  stone  at  one  end.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 
2.  Having  a  handle:  a  term  used  in  heraldry 
to  denote  that  a  spear-head  has  a  handle 
to  it. 

Shaft-horse  (shaf t'hors),  n.  The  horse  that 
goes  in  the  shafts  or  thills  of  a  cart,  chaise, 
or  gig. 

Shafting  (shaft'ing),  n.  In  mach.  the  sys- 
tem of  shafts  connecting  a  machine  with 
the  prime  mover,  and  through  which  mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  former  by  the 
latter.  See  SHAFT. 

Shaftment,tShaftmant(shaft'ment,shaft'- 
man),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scceftmutid —  scceft,  a 
shaft,  and  mund,  a  hand.]  A  span,  a  mea- 
sure of  about  6  inches. 

The  thrust  mist  her,  and  in  a  tree  it  strake 
And  entered  in  the  same  a  shiftman  deepe. 

Shag  (shag),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sceacga,  a  'brush 
of  coarse  hair;  probably  allied  to  Icel.  skegg, 
Dan.  skweg,  a  beard,  and  perhaps  connected 
with  IceL  skaga,  to  stand  out,  to  be  promi- 
nent; skagi,  a  promontory.]  1.  Coarse  hair 
or  nap,  or  rough  woolly  hair.  'True  Wit- 
ney  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn.' 
Gay.— 2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long 
coarse  nap.  —3.  The  green  cormorant  or 
crested  cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  crista- 
tus).  At  the  commencement  of  spring  there 
rises  on  the  middle  of  the  head  a  fine  tuft 
of  outspread  feathers,  about  1J  inch  high, 
capable  of  erection,  and  in  that  state  pre- 
senting a  toupet  or  large  plume.  On  the 
occiput  also  are  ten  or  twelve  rather  long 
subulate  feathers.— 4.  A  kind  of  tobacco  cut 
into  fine  shreds. 

Shag  (shag),  a.  Hairy;  shaggy.  'Fetlocks 
shag  and  long.1  Shak.—Shag  tobacco.  See 
SHAO,  4. 


Shag  (shag),  c.t.  1.  To  make  rouji  in- 
hairy.— 2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy;  to  de- 
form. 

Brigands  who  live  in  mountain  caverns  shagged 
with  underwood,  Frase> 

Shag-bark  (shag'bark).  n.  In  the  rnited 
States,  a  popular  name  for  Carya  alba,  a 
kind  of  hickory.  Some  call  it  Shell-bark. 

Shag-eared  (shag'erd),  a.  Having  shaggy 
ears. 

Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd villain!          Shak. 

[Some  editions  read  here  (Macbeth,  iv.  i>) 
•>'r'd,  an  epithet  occurring  also  in 
II  Henry  VI.  iii.  1.] 

Shagged  (shag'ed),  a.  1.  Rough  with  long 
hair  or  wool. 

Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair. 
Drydcn. 

2.  Rough  as  with  wood;  ru^red. 
Shagginess,    Shaggedness    ( shag '  i  -  nes. 
hham-d-nes),  n.     The  state  of  being  shaggy; 
roughness  with  long  loose  hair  or  wool. 
Shaggy  (shag'i),  a.    1.  Rough  with  long  hair 
or  wooL 

A  lion's  hide  he  wears. 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin. 

Dryden. 

2.  Rough ;  rugged ;  as,  the  shaggy  tops  of 
the  hills.  Milton. 

Shag-haired  (shagTiard),  a.  Having  long 
sh;t-i:y  hair.  Shak. 

Shagreen  (sha-gren'),  n.  [Fr.  chagrin,  Vene- 
tian, sagrin,  from  Turk,  sagri.  Per.  saghri, 
shagreen.]  1.  A  species  of  leather  prepared 
without  tanning,  from  horse,  ass,  and  camel 
skin,  its  granular  appearance  being  given  by 
imbedding  in  it,  whilst  soft,  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  chenopodium,  and  afterwards 
shaving  down  the  surface,  and  then  by 
soaking  causing  the  portions  of  the  skin 
which  had  been  indented  by  the  seeds  to 
swell  up  into  relief.  It  is  dyed  with  the 
green  produced  by  the  action  of  sal  ammo- 
niac on  copper  filings.  It  is  also  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  shark,  sea-otter,  seal,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  watch,  spec- 
tacle, and  instrument  cases. — 2,f  Chagrin. 
See  CHAGRIN. 

Shagreen,  Shagreened  (sha-gren',  sha- 
grend'),  a.  Made  of  the  leather  called  sha- 
green. 'A  shagreen  case  of  lancets.'  T. 
Hook. 

Shah  (sha),  n.  [Per,  a  king,  a  prince  (hence 
chess).]  1.  A  title  given  by  European  writers 
to  the  monarch  of  Persia,  but  in  his  own 
country  he  is  designated  by  the  compound 
appellation  of  Padishah.  —  Shah  A'ameh 
[Per,  the  Book  of  Kings.],  the  title  of  seve- 
ral Eastern  works,  the  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  of  which  is  the  poem  in  the  mo- 
dern Persian  language  by  the  poet  Firdousi. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian kings.— 2.  A  chieftain  or  prince. 

Shahl  (sha'hi),  n.  A  Persian  copper  coin  of 
the  value  of  fd. 

Shaik  (shak),  n.    See  SHEIK. 

Shailt  (shaf),  v.t.  [Allied  to  L.G.  schelen, 
G.  shielen,  Dan.  skiele,  to  squint,  to  be  ob- 
lique.] To  walk  sidewise. 

You  must  walk  straight,  without  ski'ewirfg  and 
shailmg  to  every  step  you  set.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Shake  (shak),  v.t.  pret.  shook;  pp.  shaken 
(shook  obs.  or  vulgar);  ppr.  shaking.  [A.  Sax. 
scacan,  sceacan,  pret.  scdc,  sceoc,  pp.  scacen; 
Icel.  and  Sw.  skaka,  to  shake;  allied  to  D. 
schokken,  to  shake,  to  jog;  G.  schaukeln,  to 
swing.  See  also  SHOCK.]  1.  To  cause  to 
move  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  move  ra- 
pidly one  way  and  the  other;  to  make  to 
tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver;  to  agitate;  as,  the 
wind  shakes  a  tree ;  an  earthquake  shakes 
the  hills  or  the  earth. 

I  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  his  house  and  from  his  labour,  that  per- 
formeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out 
and  emptied.  Neh.  v.  13, 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heaven's  basis.     Milton, 
Sound  the  pipe,  and  cry  the  slogan- 
Let  the  pibroch  shake  the  air.  stytoun. 

2.  To  moveprremove  by  agitating;  to  throw 
off  by  a  jolting,  jerking,  or  vibrating  motion; 
to  rid  one's  self  of:  generally  with  an  ad- 
verb, as  away,  off,  out,  &c. 

Shake  off"  the  golden  slumber  of  repose.     Shak. 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  ojfil&  sorrows. 
Addison. 

3.  To  move  from  firmness ;  to  weaken  the 
stability  of;  to  endanger;  to  threaten  to 
overthrow. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook 
by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation. 

sitter  bury. 

4.  To  cause  to  waver  or  doubt ;  to  impair 


the  resolution  of;  to  depress  the  courage 
of. 

His  fraud  is  then  tliy  fear;  which  plain  infers 

Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  hope  and  love 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced,     Milton. 

5.  To  give  a  tremulous  or  vibrating  sound 
to;  to  trill ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  nn:- 

6.  To  rouse  suddenly  and  with  some  degree 
of  violence;  as,  to  shake  one  from  a  trance. 
Thomson.     In  this  sense  usually  with  HJ>. 

The  coachman  shook  up  his  horses,  an<l  rnrricd 
them  along  the  side  of  the  school  close.  Hughes, 

— To  shake  handx,  ;i  phrase  \vhirh,  from  the 
action  of  friends  at  meeting  and  parting, 
sometimes  signifies,  (a)  to  make  an  agree- 
ment or  contract;  to  ratify,  confirm,  or 
settle;  as,  to  shake  hands  over  a  bargain. 
(b)  To  take  leave;  to  part. 

Nor  can  it  be  safe  for  a  king  to  tarry  among  them 
who  are  shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance. 

Eikou  Kasilikf. 

— To  shake  a  loose  leg,  to  live  a  roving,  un- 
settled life.  [Vulgar.] 

Shake  a  loose  leg  at  the  world  as  lone  as  you  can. 
//'.  H.  Ainsicorth. 

— To  shake  off  the  dust  from  the  feet,  to  dis- 
claim or  renounce  solemnly  all  intercourse 
with  a  person  or  persons. 

And  whosoever  will  not  receive  you,  .  .  .  shake 
off  the  very  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  them.  Lu.  ix.  5. 

— To  shake  the  head,  to  express  disapproba- 
tion, reluctance,  dissent,  refusal,  negation, 
reproach,  disappointment,  and  the  like. 

For  how  often  I  caught  her  with  eyes  all  wet. 

Shaking  her  head  at  her  son  and  sighing. 

Tennyson. 

Shake  (shak),  v.t.  To  be  agitated  with  a 
waving  or  vibratory  motion;  to  tremble;  to 
shiver;  to  quake;  to  totter;  as,  a  tree  shakes 
with  the  wind;  the  house  shakes  in  a  tempest. 

The  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.    Is.  xxiv.  18. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

— To  shake  down,  to  occupy  an  improvised 
bed;  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  shake-down. 
'An  eligible  apartment  in  which  five  or  six 
of  us  shook  down  for  the  night.'  H'.  H.  Rus- 
sell. [Colloq.]—  To  shake  together,  to  be  on 
good  terms;  to  get  along  smoothly  together; 
to  adapt  one's  self  to  another's  habits,  way 
of  working,  &c.  'The  rest  of  the  men  had 
shaken  well  together.'  Macmillan's  May. 
[Colloq.]—  To  shake  up,  same  as  to  shake 
together. 
I  can't  shake  up  along  with  the  rest  of  you . 

m  Collins. 

Shake  (shak),n.  1.  A  vacillating  or  wavering 
motion ;  a  rapid  motion  one  way  and  the 
other;  a  shock  or  concussion;  agitation; 
tremor. 

The  great  soldier's  honour  was  composed 
Of  thicker  stuff  which  could  endure  a  shake. 

Herbert. 

2.  A  brief  moment ;  an  instant.    [Colloq.] — 

3.  In  music,  (a)  a  rapid  reiteration  of  two 
notes  comprehending  an  interval  not  greater 
than  one  whole  tone  nor  less  than  a  semi- 
tone; a  trill.     (6)  The  sign  (tr.,  abbreviation 
of  trill)  placed  over  a  note  indicating  that 
it  is  to  he  shaken  or  trilled.— 4.  A  crack  or 
fissure  in  timber,  produced  by  great  heat, 
strain  of  wind,  rapid  drying,  seasoning,  or 
the  like.— 5.  A  fissure  in  the  earth.  [Provin- 
cial.]—6.  The  staves  and  heading  of  a  cask, 
ready  for  setting  up,  and  packed  in  small 
bulk  for  convenience  of  transport.— 7.  pi. 
A  trembling  fit;  specifically,  ague;  inter- 
mittent fever.— Shake  of  the  hand,  a  friendly 
clasp  of  another's  hand. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand. 

Addison, 

— ATo  great  shakes,  lit.  no  great  windfall; 
hence,  nothing  extraordinary;  of  little  value; 
little  worth.  [Colloq.] 

I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head  too,  just  then, 
so  it  (his  drama  of  '  Marino  Faiiero ')  can  be  no  great 
shakes,  Byron. 

Shake-down  (shak'doun),  n.  A  temporary 
substitute  for  a  bed,  as  that  formed  on 
chairs  or  on  the  floor.  The  term  is  probably 
derived  from  straw  being 
used  to  form  the  rough 
beds  of  early  times. 
Shakee  (sha-ke').  n.  An 
East  Indian  coin  of  the 
value  of  about  3d.  ster- 

Shake-fork  (shak'fork), 
n.  A  fork  to  toss  hay 
about.  In  her.  the  shake- 
fork  is  in  form  like  the 
pall,  but  the  ends  do  not  touch  the  tn'ges  of 
the  shield,  and  have  points  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pile. 


Shake-fork. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Shaken  (shak'n),  p.  and  a.  i.  Caused  to 
shake;  agitated.— 2.  Cracked  or  split;  as, 
itaftgn  timber. 

\or  is  (tie  wood  shaken  nor  twisted,  as  those  about 
Cape  Town.  Barrow's  Travels. 

Shaker  (shak'er),n.  1.  A  personor  thing  that 
shakes  or  agitates;  as,  Neptune,  the  shaker ol 
the  earth.— 2.  A  member  of  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  Manchester  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  so  called  popularly 
from  the  agitations  or  movements  in  danc- 
ing which  forms  part  of  their  ceremonial, 
but  calling  themselves  the  United  Society 
"f  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing. 
The  Shakers  teach  a  system  of  doctrine 
founded  partly  on  the  Bible  and  partly  on 
the  supposed  revelations  of  Mother  Anne 
Lee,  their  first  inspired  leader,  and  her  suc- 
cessors. They  lead  a  celibate  life,  hold  their 
property  in  common,  engage  in  agl'ieulture, 
horticulture,  and  a  few  simple  trades.  They 
believe  the  millennium  has  come,  that  they 
hold  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  and  have  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
Drifts.  They  wear  apeculiar  dress,  and  abstain 
from  the  use  of  pork  asfood.  They  teach  the 
theory  of  non-resistance  as  opposed  to  war 
and  bloodshed.  They  are  now  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  of  America.  Some- 
times called  Shaking  Quaker.— 3.  A  variety 
of  pigeon. 

Shake-rag  (shak'rag),  n.  A  ragged  fellow; 
a  tatterdemalion. 

He  was  .1  shake-rag  like  fellow,  and,  he  dared  to 
say,  had  gypsy  blood  in  his  veins.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Shakerism  (shak'er-izm),  n.  The  principles 
of  the  Shakers. 

Shakiness  (shak'i-nes),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  shaky. 

Shako  (shak'6),  n.  [Fr.  schako,  borrowed 
from  Hung,  csdlto  (pron.  tshiiko),  Pol. 
tzako,  a  shako.]  A  kind  of  military  head- 
dress, in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  peak  in  front  and 
sometimes  another  behind,  and  generally 
ornamented  with  aspherical  orother  shaped 
body  rising  in  front  of  the  crown. 

Shaksperian,  Shakspearian  (shak-spe'- 
li-an),  o.  Relating  to  or  like  Shakspere. 
Spelled  variously  Shakespearean,  Shake- 
spearian, Shaksperean,  and  Shakspearean. 

Shaky  (shak'i),  a.  1.  Loosely  put  together; 
ready  to  come  to  pieces.  —2.  Full  of  shakes 
or  cracks;  cracked,  split,  or  cleft,  as  timber. 
3.  Disposed  to  shake  or  tremble ;  shaking ; 
as,  a  shaky  hand.  [Colloq.  ]— 4.  Of  question- 
able integrity,  solvency,  or  ability.  Speci- 
fically applied  at  the  universities  to  one  not 
likely  to  pass  his  examination.  [Colloq.] 

Other  circumstances  occurred  .  .  .  which  seemed 
to  show  that  our  director  was— what  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Johnson's  dictionary — rather  shaky.  Thackeray. 

Shale  (shal),  n.  [A  form  of  scale  or  shell;  G. 
Kchale,  a  skin  or  bark,  a  shell,  a  thin  layer. 
See  SHELL.]  1.  A  shell  or  husk. 

Your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls 

Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men 

S/iai. 

2.  In  geol.  a  species  of  schist  or  schistous 
clay ;  slate  clay ;  generally  of  a  bluish  or 
yellowish  gray  colour,  more  rarely  of  a  dark 
blackish  or  reddish  gray,  or  grayish  black, 
or  greenish  colour.  Its  fracture  is  slaty,  and 
in  water  it  moulders  into  powder.  It  is 
often  found  in  strata  in  coal-mines,  ami 
commonly  bears  vegetable  impressions.  It 
is  generally  the  forerunner  of  coal.  Bitu- 
minous shale  is  a  sub- variety  of  argillaceous 
slate,  is  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and 
burns  with  flame.  It  yields,  when  distilled 
at  a  low  red  heat,  an  oil  of  great  commercial 
importance,  to  which,  from  its  being  rich  in 
paraffin,  the  name  of  paraffin-oil  has  been 
given.  The  coal-measures  of  Linlithgow- 
shire  are  specially  rich  in  bituminous  shales 
of  great  value.  Alum  also  is  largely  manu- 
factured from  the  shales  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Lanarkshire.  There  are 
sandy,  calcareous,  purely  argillaceous,  and 
carbonaceous  shales. 
Shale  (shal),  v.t.  To  peel. 

Life  in  its  upper  grades  was  bursting  its  shell,  or 
was  shalinf  on  its  h'isk.  Is.  Taylor. 

Shall  (shal),  originally  v.t. ,  now  only  auxil- 
iary. Pres.  I  shall,  thou  shalt,  he  shall, 
pi.  1,  2,  and  3  shall;  imperf.  should,  shouldest 
or  shoulditt,  should,  pi.  should.  [Formerly 
sehal,  shal,  shul,  pret.  iholde,  shulde;  A.  Sax. 
seal,  sceal,  I  shall,  I  have  to,  I  ought;  pi.  sen- 
Ion,  pret.  sceolde,  scolde,  inf.  sculan.  This  is  a 
preteritive  present,  that  is  a  preterite  which 
has  been  transformed  intoa  present,  having 
then  acquired  a  new  preterite  of  its  own. 


Similar  forms  occur  throughout  the  Teu- 
tonic tongues,  all  regarded  as  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  kill;  so  that  shall  originally 
meant  I  have  killed;  hence,  I  have  become 
liable  for  the  wergild,  then  I  owe,  I  ought, 
I  shall.]  l.t  As  independent  verb:  (a)  to 
owe;  to  be  under  obligation  for.  '  By  that 
faith  I  shal  to  God.'  Chaucer,  (b)  Have  to; 
be  called  upon;  be  obliged;  must.  [In  this 
sense  almost  the  auxiliary.  ] 

First  tel  me  whider  I  shal  (go)  and  to  what  man 
Chanter. 

At  drery  was  his  chere  and  his  loking 
Whan  that  he  sholde  out  of  the  chambre  go. 
Chaucer. 

2.  As  an  auxiliary:  (a)  to  express  mere  fu- 
turity, forming  the  first  persons  singular  and 
plural  of  the  future  tense  (including  the 
future  perfect),  and  simply  foretelling  or 
declaring  what  is  to  take  place  =  am  to,  are 
to;  as,  I  or  we  shall  ride  to  town  on  Mon- 
day. This  declaration  simply  informs  an- 
other of  a  fact  that  is  to  take  place.  Of  course 
there  may  be  an  intention  or  determin- 
ation in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  but  Khali 
does  not  express  this  in  the  first  person, 
though  will  does,  I  will  go,  being  equivalent 
to  I  am  determined  to  go,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go.  Hence,  I  will  be  obliged, 
or  we  will  be  forced,  to  go  is  quite  wrong. 
The  rest  of  the  simple  future  is  formed  by 
the  auxiliary  will;  that  is  to  say,  the  future 
in  full  is,  I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will,  we 
shall,  you  will,  they  will.  In  indirect  narra- 
tive, however,  shall  may  express  mere  fu- 
turity in  the  second  and  third  persons  in 
such  sentences  as,  he  says  or  thinks  he  shall 
go.  (b)  In  the  second  and  third  persons 
shall  implies  (1)  control  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  and  is  used  to  express 
a  promise,  command,  or  determination;  as, 
you  shall  receive  your  wages ;  he  shall  re- 
ceive his  wages ;  these  phrases  having  the 
force  of  a  promise  in  the  person  uttering 
them;  thou  shall  not  kill;  he  may  refuse  to 
go,  but  for  all  that  he  shall  go.  (2)  Or  it 
implies  necessity  or  inevitability,  futurity 
thought  certain  and  answered  for  by  the 
speaker. 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend.    Stint. 
He  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb 
shall  acquit  him  well.  Shak. 

(f)  Interrogatively,  shall  I  go?  shall  we  go? 
shall  he  go?  shall  they  go?  ask  for  direction 
or  refer  the  matter  to  the  determination  of 
the  person  asked.  But  shall  you  go  ?  asks 
rather  for  information  merely  as  to  the 
future  without  referring  to  another's  inten- 
tion, (rf)  After  conditionals,  as  ?/ or  whether, 
and  in  dependent  clauses  generally,  shall, 
in  all  the  persons,  expresses  simple  futurity; 
as, 

( I  shall  say,  or  we  shall  say, 
If  -,  Thou  shalt  say,  ye  or  you  shall  say, 

(  He  shall  say,  they  shall  say. 

Whosoever  (=if  any  one)  therefore  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least,  &c.  Mat.  v.  19. 

(f)  Should,  though  in  form  the  past  of  shall, 
is  not  used  to  express  simple  past  futurity; 
thus.  I  shall  go,  means  I  am  to  go,  but  we 
do  not  say  I  should  go  yesterday,  for  I  was 
to  go  or  to  have  gone  yesterday.  In  the 
indirect  speech,  however,  it  is  so  used  ;  as, 
I  said  I  should  go;  I  arranged  that  he  should 
go- 
Trie  Parliament  resolved  that  all  pictures  .  .  . 
should  be  burned.  Macaiilay. 

Should  is  very  commonly  used  (1)  to  express 
present  duty  or  obligation,  as  I,  we,  they 
should  (now  and  always)  practise  virtue;  or 
to  express  past  duty  or  obligation:  as, 

I  should.  ~\  hilve  P.ai<1  tne  bi"  on  <Ie" 
Thon>Aou2d«« '  mand: ft  was  nly  <ln'y.  yolir 
He «A  o,dd  >*"*•  his  dlltJ' to  P"? the  W1> 
You 'should  J  ™[<?emand'  but  "  was  not 

(2)  To  express  a  merelyhypothetical  case  or 
a  contingent  future  event,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  would  that  shall  does  to 
will;  thus,  as  we  say  1  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  come,  so  we  say  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  come.  In  such  phrases  as,  if  it  should 
rain  to-morrow,  if  you  should  go  to  London 
next  week,  if  he  should  arrive  within  a 
month,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  future 
subjunctive.  In  like  manner  should  is  used 
after  though,  grant,  admit,  allow,  Ac.  (3)  It 
is  often  used  in  a  modest  way  to  soften  a 
statement;  thus,'  Ishould  not  like  to  say  how 
many  there  are,'  is  much  the  same  as  I  hardly 
like,  I  do  not  like;  so  I  should  not  care  if  I 
were  at  home '  =  I  do  not.  Similarly,  '  It 
should  seem '  often  is  nearly  the  same  as 


'it  seems'— but  this  expression  is  now  less 
common  than  'it  would  seem.' 

He  is  no  suitor  then  ?    So  it  shoitM  seem. 

Shall  laid  will  are  often  confoumlr 
accurate  speakers  or  writers,  and  even 
writers  such  as  Addison  sometimes  make  a 
slip.  In  quoting  the  following  lines  from  a 
song  in  Sir  George  Etherege's  'She  Would  if 
she  Could'  (1704),  Mr.  R.  Grant  White  says, 
'  I  do  not  know  in  English  literature  another 
passage  in  which  the  distinction  between 
shall  and  will  and  would  and  shmild  is  at 
once  so  elegantly,  so  variously,  so  precisely 
and  so  compactly  illustrated.' 

How  long  I  shall  love  him  I  can  no  more  tell, 
Than,  had  1  a  fever,  when  I  shoit'a  be  well 
My  passion  shall  kill  me  before  I  will  show  it 
And  yet  I  axutWgive  all  the  world  he  did  know  it: 
But  oh  how  I  sigh,  when  I  think  shoiSti  he  woo  me. 
I  cannot  refuse  what  I  know  •wou'd  undo  me. 

See  also  WILL. 
Shall!  (shal'li).  n.     [Connected  with  shawl; 

the  same  word  as  chain*.  ]  A  kind  of  twilled 

cloth,  made  from  the  native  goats'  hair  lit 

Angora.     Simmonds. 
Shalloon(shal-lbn'),  n.  [Fr.  ckalon,  a  woollen 

stuff,  said  to  be  from  Chalons,  in  France.] 

A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad.    Swift. 

Shallop  (shal'lop),  n.  [Fr.  chaloupe,  French 
form  of  sloop;  D.  sloep.  See  SLOOP.]  1.  A 
sort  of  large  boat  with  two  masts  and 
usually  rigged  like  a  schooner.— 2.  A  small 
light  vessel  with  a  small  mainmast  and 
foremast,  with  lug- sails.  'The  ahallnii 
flitteth  silken-sail'd.'  Tennyson 

Shallot  (sha-lof),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  eschalot 
(which  see).  See  also  SCAILION.]  A  plant, 
the  Allium  ascalonicum,  a  species  of  onion, 
the  mildest  cultivated.  It  grows  wild  iii 
many  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  near 
Ascalon,  whence  it  derives  its  specific  name. 
The  bulb  is  compound,  separating  into  divi- 
sions termed  cloves,  by  which  the  plant  is 
propagated.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  en- 
dure the  severest  winters  of  England.  The 
shallot  is  used  to  season  soups  and  made 
dishes,  and  makes  a  good  addition  in  sauces, 
salads,  and  pickles. 

Shallow  (shal'lo),  a.  [Probably  same  word 
as  Icel.  skjdlgr,  wry,  oblique,  the  water  being 
shallow  where  the  beach  sinks  obliquely 
downward;  comp.  also  shoal,  shelf.}  1.  Not 
deep;  having  little  depth;  having  the  bottom 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  or  edge; 
as,  shallow  water;  a.  shallow  trench;  ^shallow 
basket. 

I  had  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy 
and  shallow.  Shak. 

I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream. 
Seen  to  the  bottom.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  intellectually  deep ;  not  profound ; 
not  penetrating  deeply  into  abstruse  sub- 
jects; superficial;  empty;  silly;  as,  a  shal- 
low mind  or  understanding ;  shallow  skill. 
'  Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  him- 
self.' Milton.—  3.  Thin  and  weak  of  sound; 
not  deep,  full,  or  round.  '  The  sound  per- 
fecter,  and  not  so  shallow  or  jarring.' 
Bacon. 

Shallow  (shal'lo),  n.  A  place  where  the 
water  is  not  deep ;  a  shoal ;  a  shelf ;  a  flat ; 
a  sand-bank. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  upon 
shallou'S  of  gravel.  Bacon. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flooil,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.          Shak. 

Shallow  (shal'lo),  v.t.    To  make  shallow. 

In  long  process  of  time  the  silt  and  sands  shall  so 
choak  and  shalltrw  the  sea  in  and  about  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

That  thought  alone  the  state  impairs. 
Thy  lofly  sinks,  and  shallow  thy  profound.  Young. 

Shallow  (shal'lo),  n.  A  local  name  for  the 
fish  called  also  Rudd  and  Red-eye.  See 
RUDI).  Yarrell. 

Shallow-brained  (shallo-brand),  o.  Of  no 
depth  of  intellect;  empty-headed.  '  A  com- 
pany of  lewd,  shallow-brained  huffs.'  South. 

Shallow-hearted  (shal'lo-hart-ed),  a.  In- 
capable of  deep  or  strong  feeling  or  affec- 
tion. 'Ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys.' 
Skat. 

O  my  cousin,  shallffw-heartcdl   O  my  Amy,  mine 
no  more  1  Tennyson. 

Shallowly  (shal'lo-li),  adv.  In  a  shallow 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  little  depth,  (b)  Super- 
ficially ;  simply ;  without  depth  of  thought 
or  judgment;  not  wisely.  Shak. 

Shallowness  (shal'16-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  shallow ;  as,  (a)  want  of 
depth ;  small  depth  ;  as,  the  shallowness  of 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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water,  of  a  river,  of  a  stream,  (fc)  Superft- 
cialness  of  intellect;  want  of  power  to  enter 
:  ly  into  subjects;  emptiness;  silliness. 
'The  shaltownegs  and  impertinent  zeal  of 
the  vulgar  sort'  Unwll. 

Shallow -pa  ted  (shal'16-pat-ed),  o.  Of 
weak  inin-i;  Mlly.  Ash. 

Shalm,  Slialmie  (sham,  sham'i),  n.  A 
musical  wind-  instrument  formerly  in  use; 
a  shawm  (which  see). 

Shalote  (sha-lot'),  n-  See  ESCHALOT  and 
SHALLOT. 

Shalt  (shall).  The  second  person  singular 
of  shall;  as,  thou  xhalt  not  .-tr.-il 

Shaly  (sha'li),  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  shale. 

Sham  (sham),  n.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  shame; 
Prov.  E.  sham,  shame;  sham,  to  blush  for 
shame;  comp.f  however,  Prov.  G.  ncltem, 
gcheinen,  delusive  appearance,  phantom; 
scheme,  shade,  shadow;  O.H.G.  «ci'i/um,  to 
gleam.]  One  who  or  that  which  deceives 
expectation;  any  trick,  fraud,  or  device  that 
deludes  and  disappoints ;  delusion;  impos- 
ture; humbug. 

Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I.    Addison. 
In  that  year  ( 1680)  our  tongue  was  enriched  with  two 
words.  Mob  and  Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a 
season  of  tumult  and  imposture.  Macaulay. 

Sham  (sham),  a.  False;  counterfeit;  pre- 
tended; as,  a  tham  fight. 

Self-interest  and  covetousness  cannot  keep  society 
orderly  and  peaceful,  let  sham  philosophers  say  what 
they  will  Kingsley. 

—Sham  plea,  in  laic,  a  plea  entered  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  delay. 
Sham  (sham),  v.t  pret.  <t  pp.  shammed; 
ppr.  shamming,     l.t  To  deceive;  to  trick; 
to  cheat;  to  delude  with  false  pretences. 

They  find  themselves  fooled  anAshammedmto  con- 
viction. Sir  R.  Z.' 'Estrange. 

2.t  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition. 

Wemusthaveacarethat  we  do  not  .  .  .  sham  falla- 
cies upon  the  world  for  current  reason. 

Str  R.  L'EstraHge. 

3.  To  make  a  pretence  of  in  order  to  deceive; 
to  feign;  to  imitate;  to  ape;  as,  to  Mam  ill- 
ness.— To  sham  Abraha  m,  a  sailor's  term  for 
pretending  illness  in  order  to  avoid  doing 
duty  in  the  ship,  &c.  See  ABRAHAM-HAN. 
Sham  (sham),  v.  i.  To  pretend;  to  make  false 
pretences. 

Then  all  your  wits  that  fleer  and  sham, 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 
From  whom  I  iests  and  puns  purloin. 
And  slily  put  them  off  for  mine.  Prior. 

Sham  -  AToram  (sham-a'bram),  a.  Pre- 
tended; mock;  sham.  See  under  SHAM,  v.t. 
*  Sham-Abram  saints.'  Hood. 

Shaman  (sham'an),  n.  A  professor  or  priest 
of  Shamanism;  a  wizard  or  conjuror,  among 
those  who  profess  Shamanism. 

Shaman  (sham'an),  a.  Relating  to  Sha- 
manism. 

Shamanism  (sham'an-izm),  n.  A  general 
name  applied  to  the  idolatrous  religions  of  a 
number  of  barbarous  nations,  comprehend- 
ing those  of  the  Finnish  race,  as  the  Ostiaks, 
Samoyedes,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  nations 
generally  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  this  they  add  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  a  n  umber 
of  secondary  gods  both  benevolent  and  mal- 
evolent towards  man,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  avert  their  malign  influence  by 
magic  rites  and  spells.  The  general  belief 
respecting  another  life  appears  to  be  that 
the  condition  of  man  will  be  poorer  and 
more  wretched  than  the  present;  hence 
death  is  an  object  of  great  dread. 

Shamanist  (sham'an-ist),  n.  A  believer  in 
Shamanism. 

Shamble  (sham'bl),  n.  [A  Sax.  scamel,  a 
stool,  a  bench,  a  form;  Dan.  skammel,  Icel. 
gkemmttt.  a  footstool,  a  bench,  a  trestle;  Sc. 
skemmils,  shambles;  from  L.  ttcamellum, 
scamtilus,  dims,  of  scammum,  a  stool  or 
bench.]  1.  In  mining,  a  niche  or  shelf  left 
at  suitable  distances  to  receive  the  ore  which 
is  thrown  from  one  to  another,  and  thus 
raised  to  the  top.— 2.  pi.  The  tables  or  stalls 
where  butchers  expose  meat  for  sale;  a 
slaughter-house;  a  flesh  market:  often 
treated  as  a  singular.  '  To  make  a  shambles 
of  the  parliament  house.*  Shak. 
Whatsoever  is  sold  in  thexAami&j-.that  eat.  iCor.x.a$. 

Hence— 3.  A  place  of  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter or  butchery. 

The  whole  land  was  converted  inwarast  human 
shambles.  Pretext. 

Shamble  (sham'bl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sham- 
bled; ppr.  shambUttff.  [A  form  of  scamble 


(which  see).]  To  walk  awkwardly  and  un- 
steadily, as  if  the  knees  were  weak. 

Shambling  (sham'bl-ini:).  a-  [Fromthavtblt  ] 
MnviiiLT  with  an  awkward,  irregular,  clumsy 
pace ;  as,  a  shambling  trot;  shambling  legs. 

Shambling  (sham'bl-ing),  n.  An  awkward, 
clumsy,  irregular  pace  or  gait. 

By  that  shambling  in  his  walk  it  should  be  my  rich 
banker,  Gomez,  whom  I  knew  at  Barcelona.  Dry  den. 

Shame  (sham),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sccamu,  scamu, 
Icel.  skamm,  skomm,  Dan.  and  3w.  gkain, 
G.  wham,  O.H.G.  scaina,  shame;  probably 
from  a  rout -verb  skinian,  to  redden;  seen 
also  in  A.  Sax.  sclma,  a  nU-;un ;  E  shim- 
mer.] 1.  A  painful  sensation  excited  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  or  of  having  done 
something  which  injures  reputation,  or  by 
the  exposure  of  that  which  nature  or  mo- 
desty prompts  us  to  conceal  'Burns  with 
baslif  ill  shame. '  Shak. 

Hide,  for  shame, 
Romans,  your  grandsires'  images 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.     Dryden, 
Shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated.     Rambler. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame;  that  which 
brings  reproach  and  degrades  a  person  in 
the  estimation  of  others.     'Guides,  who  are 
the  shame  of  religion.'    South. 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 

Except  an  erring  sister's  shame.         Byron. 

3.  Reproach;  ignominy;  dishonour;  disgrace; 
derision;  contempt. 

Ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen. 

Ezek.  xxx vi.  6. 

4.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  be 
coverecf   Is.  xlvil  3. — For  shame!  an  inter- 
jectional  phrase  signifying  you  should  be 
ashamed;  shame  on  you !— To  put  to  shame, 
to  cause  to  feel  shame ;  to  inflict  shame,  dis- 
grace, or  dishonour  on. 

Seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God. 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Heb.  vi.  6. 

Shame  (sham),  v.  t.  pret  &  pp.  shamed;  ppr. 
shaming.  1.  To  make  ashamed;  to  cause 
to  blush  or  to  feel  degraded,  dishonoured, 
or  disgraced.  '  Shame  enough  to  shame  tb.ee, 
wert  thou  not  shameless.'  Shak. 

Who   shames   a   scribbler!      Break    one    cobweb 

through, 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew.    Pope. 

2.  To  cover  with  reproach  or  ignominy ;  to 
disgrace.— 3.  To  mock  at;  to  deride. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor.    Ps.  riv.  6. 
Shame  (shiim),  y.i.    To  be  ashamed. 

To  its  trunk  authors  give  such  a  magnitude,  as  I 
shame  to  repeat.  Raleigh. 

I  do  shame  to  think  of  it.  Shak. 

Shamefaced  (sham'fast),  a.  ['Shamefaced 
was  once  shamefast,  shamefacedneas  was 
shame  fastness,  like  steadfast  and  steadfast- 
ness; but  the  ordinary  manifestations  of 
shame  being  by  the  face,  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  orthography.'  Trench,  See 
SHAMEFAST.]  Bashful;  easily  confused  or 
put  out  of  countenance. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shamefaced  spirit.    Shak. 
Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunn'd  the  people's  praise. 
Dry  den. 

Shamefacedly  (sham'fast-li),  ado.  Bash- 
fully; with  excessive  modesty. 

Shamefacedness  (sham'fast-nes),  n.  Bash- 
fulness;  excess  of  modesty. 

Shamefast  t  (sham'fast),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sceam- 
fcext.]  Shamefaced;  modest. 

He  saw  her  wise,  shamefast  and  bringing  forth 
children.  North. 

It  is  a  pity  that  shamefast  and  shamefastnesr .  .  . 
should  have  been  corrupted  in  modem  use  \.Q  shame- 
faced and  shamefacedness.  The  words  are  properly 
of  the  same  formation  as  steadfast,  steadfastness, 
soothfast,  soothfasttttss,  and  those  good  old  English 
words  now  lost  to  us,  rootfast,  rootfastness.  As  by 
root/aft  our  fathers  understood  that  which  was  firm 
anafast  by  its  root,  so  by  shamffast,  in  like  manner, 
that  which  was  established  and  made /AT/  by  (an 
honourable  i  shame.  To  change  this  into  shame- 
faced is  to  allow  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  the 
word  to  run  to  the  surface,  to  leave  us,  ethically,  a 
far  inferior  word.  Trench. 

Shamefastness  t  (sham'fast-nes),  n.  Shame- 
facedness; great  modesty.  'In  mannerly 
aparell  with  sftamfagtnes.'  Bible,  Tyndale'n 
trans.,  1526. 

Shameful  (sham'ful),  a.  1.  Bringing  shame 
or  disgrace;  scandalous;  disgraceful;  injuri- 
ous to  reputation. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising 
than  his  quick  and  shameful  retreat.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Raising  shame  in  others;  indecent.  *Phce- 
bus  flying  so  most  shameful  sight.'  Spenser. 

Shamefully  (sham'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  shame- 
ful manner;  with  indignity  or  indecency; 
disgracefully. 

Shamefulness  (sham'ful-nes),  n.   The  state 


or  quality  of  being  shameful ;  disgraceful- 
ness;  disgrace;  shame. 

The  king  debated  with  himself 
If  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefiihiets, 
Or  born  the  son  of  Gorlois.  Tennyson. 

Shameless  (sham'les).  n.  1.  Destitute  of 
shumu;  wantingmodesty;  impudent;  brazen- 
faced ;  immodest ;  audacious ;  insensible  to 
disgrace. 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  earnest,  of  whom  derived. 

Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee.  wert  thou  not 

shameless.  Shak. 

2.  Done  without  shame ;  indicating  want  of 
shame;  as,  a  shameless  disregard  of  honesty. 

The  shameless  denial  hereof  by  some  of  their 
fi  icmls,  ,-ind  the  more  shameless  justification  by  some 
of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  exemplify 

Kattigh. 

Shamelessly  (sham'les-li),  adv.  In  a  shame- 
less manner;  without  shame;  impudently. 

He  must  needs  be  shamelessly  wicked  that  abhors 
not  this  licentiousness.  Sir  M,  Hale. 

Shamelessness  (sham'les-nes),  «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  shameless;  destitution 
of  shame;  want  of  sensibility  to  disgrace  or 
dishonour;  impudence. 

He  that  blushes  not  at  his  crime,  but  adds  shame- 
itssttess  to  shame,  has  nothing  left  to  restore  him  to 
virtue.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Shame  -  proof  (sham'prof),  a.  Callous  or 
insensible  to  shame. 

They  will  shame  us;  let  them  not  approach. 
— We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord.  Shak. 

Shamer  (sham'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  ashamed.  Beau.  »£•  Fl 

Sham-fight  (sham'fit),  n.  A  pretended  fight 
or  engagement. 

Shammel  (sham'i),  n.     Same  as  Shamble. 

Shammer  (sham'er),  H.  One  that  shams; 
an  impostor. 

Shammy,  Shamoy  (sham'i,  sham'ui),  n. 
[A  corruption  of  chamois,  the  animal  ami 
its  prepared  skin.]  1.  A  species  of  antelope, 
the  Antilope  rupicapra;  the  chamois. — 2.  A 
kind  of  leather  originally  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  this  animal,  but  much  of  the  article 
sold  under  this  name  is  now  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  and  even 
the  sheep. 

Sliamois  (sham'oi),  n.     Same  as  Shammy. 

Shamoying  (sham'oi-ing),  n.  A  mode  of 
preparing  leather  by  working  oil  into  the 
skin  instead  of  the  astringent,  or  chloride 
of  ammonium,  commonly  used  in  tanning. 

Shampoo  (sham-po'),  v.  t.  [Hind,  tshampna, 
to  squeeze.]  1.  To  rub  and  percuss  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  extend  the  limbs  and  rack  the 
joints,  in  connection  with  the  hot  bath,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  tone  ami  vigour— 
a  practice  introduced  from  the  East.— 2.  To 
wash  thoroughly  and  rub  or  brush  effec- 
tively a  person's  head,  using  either  soap  or 
a  soapy  preparation. 

Shampoo  (sham-po7),  n.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  shampooing. 

Shamrock  (sham'rok),  n.  [Ir.  seamrog,  Gael. 
seamrag,  trefoil,  white  clover.]  The  name 
commonly  given  to  the  national  emblem  of 
Ireland,  as  the  roxc  is  that  of  England  and 
the  thistle  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  trefoil  plant, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant  called 
white  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  hut  some 
think  it  to  be  rather  the  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis 
Acetosella)  (which  see).  The  plant  sold  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere  on  St.  Patrick's  pay  is 
the  small  yellow  trefoil  (Trifolium  mimui). 

Shan  (shan),  n.    Same  as  Shanny. 

Shan  (shan),  ?i.  Naut.  a  defect  in  spars, 
most  commonly  from  bad  collared  knots ; 
an  injurious  compression  of  fibres  in  tim- 
ber; the  turning  out  of  the  cortical  layers 
when  the  plank  has  been  sawed  obliquely 
to  the  central  axis  of  the  tree. 

Shand  (shand),  a.  [O.E.  schande,  schonde, 
A.  Sax.  scand,  sceond,  shame,  disgrace.) 
Worthless.  [Scotch.] 

Shand  (shand),  n.    Base  coin.     [Scotch.] 

1 1  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand  after  a'.  Mis- 
tress,'said  Jabos.  .  .  .  '  but  this  is  a  glide  half-crown 
ony  way.  Sir  ft'.  Scott. 

Shandry,  Shandrydan  (shan'dri,  shan'dri- 
dan),  n.  A  one-horse  Irish  conveyance. 
'An  ancient  rickety-looking  vehicle  of  the 
kind  once  known  as  shandrydan.'  CortifiUl 
Mag. 

Shandygaff  (shan'di-gaf),  "•  A  mixture  of 
beer  and  ginger-beer. 

(Men)  slid  into  cool  oyster  cellars  for  iced  ginper- 
beer  and  shandygaff.  G.  A.  Sala. 

Shangie,  Shangan  (shang'i,  shang'an),  «. 
A  shackle ;  a  stick  cleft  at  one  end  for  put- 
ting the  tail  of  a  dog  in  by  way  of  mischief, 
or  to  frighten  him  away.  [Scotch.] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Sliauiug  (shan'iny),  n.    Same  as  Slianny. 

Shank  tshangk),  <i-  [A.  Sax.  scanc,  sceanc, 
MV(/K-((,  .^•'•it/icii,  the  bone  of  the  leg,  the 
leg,  earut -xcanni,  the  arm-bone;  Dau.  <V  Sw. 
skaiik;  G.  and  D.  xchenkel,  the  sliunk.  Akin 
Sc.  skink,  a  shin  of  beef,  and  perhaps  shin.  ] 

1.  The  whole  leg,  or  the  part  of  the  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ;  the  tibia  or 
shin-bone.  'Crooked  crawling  shanks.'  Speti- 
ser. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  sJi,i>t£.  Shu*. 

2.  In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  fore-leg  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock. — 3.  That 
part  of  an  instrument,  tool,  or  other  thing 
which  connects  the  acting  part  with  a  handle 
or  other  part  by  which  it  is  held  or  moved  ; 
as,  specifically,  (a)  the  stem  of  a  key  between 
the  bow  anil  the  bit.     (!t)  The  stem  of  an 
anchor  connecting  the  arms  and  the  stock, 
(c)  The  tang  or  part  of  a  knife,  chisel,  &c. , 
inserted  in  the  handle,     (d)  The  straight 
portion  of  a  hook,     (e)  The  straight  part  of 
a  nail  between  the  head  and  the  taper  of 
the  point.    (/)  The  body  of  a  printing  type. 
(g)  The  eye  or  loop  oil  a  button.— 4.  That 
part  of  a  shoe  which  connects  the  broad 
part  of  the  sole  with  the  heel.— 5.  In  metal. 
a   large    ladle  to  contain  molten  metals, 
managed  by  a  straight  bar  at  one  end  and 
a  cross-bar  with  handles  at  the  other  end, 
by  which  it  is  tipped  to  pour  out  the  metal. 
6.  InarcA.(a)  the  shaft  of  a  column.  (6)  The 
plain  space  between  the  channels  of  the  tri- 
glyph  of  a  Doric  frieze.—  To  ride  Shanks' 
nag  or  mare,  to  perform  a  journey  on  foot 
or  on  one's  legs  or  shanks.    [Colloq.] 

Shank  (shangk),  v.i,  1.  To  be  affected  with 
disease  of  the  pedicel  or  footstalk ;  to  fall 
off  by  decay  of  the  footstalk :  often  with 
of. 

The  germens  of  these  twelve  flowers  all  swelled, 
and  ultimately  six  fine  capsules  and  two  poor  cap- 
sules were  produced  ;  only  four  capsules  shanking 
off.  Darwin. 

2.  To  take  to  one's  legs.     [Scotch.] 
Shank  (shangk),  v.t    [Scotch.]    To  send  off 
without  ceremony. 

They  think  they  should  be  lookit  after,  and  some 
say  ye  should  baith  be  shattkit  aff  till  Edinburgh 
castle.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

—To  shank  one's  self  awa',  to  take  one's  self 
off  quickly.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Shank-beer (shangk'ber),n.  SameasScAenfr- 
beer. 

Shanked  (shangkt),  a.    Having  a  shank. 

Shanked  (shangkt),  p.  and  a.  Affected  with 
disease  of  the  shank  or  footstalk. 

Shanker  (shaugk'er),  n.    See  CHANCRE. 

Shanklin-sand  (shangk1in-sand),;i.  Ingcol. 
another  name  for  lower  greensand  of  the 
chalk  formation :  so  called  from  its  being 
conspicuously  developed  at  Shanklin  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Shank-painter  (shangk'pan-ter),  n.  Naut. 
a  short  rope  and  chain  which  sustains  the 
shank  and  flukes  of  an  anchor  against  the 
ship's  side,  as  the  stopper  fastens  the  ring 
and  stock  to  the  cat-head. 

Shanny  (shan'ni),  n.  A  small  fish  allied  to 
the  blenny,  and  found  under  stones  and  sea- 
weeds, where  it  lurks.  It  is  the  Blennius 
pholis  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Pholis  Icevis  of 
modern  authors.  By  means  of  its  pectoral 
fins  it  is  able  to  crawl  upon  laud,  and  when 
the  tide  ebbs  will  often  creep  upon  shore 
until  it  finds  a  crevice  wherein  it  cau  hide 
until  the  tide  returns. 

Shanscrit  (shan'skrit),  n.  An  old  spelling 
of  Sanscrit. 

Sha'nt  (s-hant).  A  contraction  of  Shall  Not 
[Colloq.] 

Shanty  (shan'ti),  a.  [A  form  of  jaunty.] 
Jaunty;  gay;  showy.  [Provincial.] 

Shanty,  Shantee  (shan'ti),  n.  [From  Ir. 
scan,  old,  or  from  sion,  weather,  and  tig,  a 
house.]  A  hut  or  mean  dwelling ;  a  tempo- 
rary building. 

Shanty  (shan'ti),  t?.i.  To  live  in  a  shanty. 
[Rare.] 

Shanty-man  (shan'ti-man),  n.  One  who 
lives  in  a  shanty;  hence,  a  backwoodsman; 
a  lumberer. 

Shapable  (shiip'a-bl),  n.  1.  Capable  of  being 
shaped;  shapeable.  —  2.  Having  a  proper 
shape  or  form, 

I  made  things  round  and  shapabU,  which  before 
were  filthy  things  indeed  to  look  upon.  De  Foe. 

Shape  (shap),  v.  t.  pret.  shaped ;  pp.  shaped 
or  shapen;  ppr.  shaping.  [A.  Sax.  sceapan, 
scapan,  O.Sax,  scapan,  Goth,  skapan,  ukap- 
jan,  Icel.  skapa,  Dan.  skabe,  O.H.G.  scafan, 
Hod.  G.  scha/en,  to  shape,  form,  create; 


perhaps  from  same  root  as  ship.  ]  1.  To  form 
or  create;  to  make. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity.  Ps.  li.  5. 

Costly  his  garb— his  Flemish  ruff 

Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff.  Sir  If.  Scolt. 

2.  To  mould,  cut,  or  make  into  a  particular 
form;  to  give  form  or  figure  to;  as,  to  shape 
a  garment. 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

3.  To  adapt  to  a  purpose;  to  regulate;  to 
adjust;  to  direct. 

Charmed  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire, 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.     Frmr. 
To  the  stream  ...  he  shapes  his  course. 

Sir  y.  Dcnh.itn. 

4.  To  image;  to  conceive;  to  call  or  conjure 
up. 

Oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shak. 

Shape  (shap),  v.i.  To  square;  to  suit;  to  be 
adjusted.  [Rare.] 

Their  dear  loss 

The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  jAu/Vrf 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.  S/tti&. 

Shape  (shap),n.  1.  Character  or  construction 
of  an  object  as  determining  its  external  ap- 
pearance; outward  aspect;  make;  figure; 
form;  guise;  as,  the  shape  of  the  head,  the 
body,  &c.;  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  a  tree. 
'  A  charming  shape.'  Addison. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure;  a  figure; 
an  appearance;  a  being. 

The  other  shape 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.  Milton. 

3.  A  pattern  to  be  followed;  a  model;  a 
mould;  as,  to  cut  shapes  for  ladies'  dresses, 
jackets,  &c. — 4.  In  cookery,  a  dessert  dish 
made  of  blanc-mange,  rice,  corn-flour,  &c., 
variously  flavoured,  or  of  jelly,  cast  into  a 
mould,  allowed  to  stand  till  it  sets  or  firms, 
and  then  turned  out  to  be  served. — 5.  Form 
of  embodiment,  as  in  words;  form,  as  of 
thought  or  conception ;  concrete  embodi- 
ment or  example,  as  of  some  quality. 

Yet  the  smooth  words  took  no  shape  in  action. 
Fronde. 

6.f  A  dress  for  disguise;  a  guise. 

This  Persian  shape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 
In  a  Creekish  dress.  Massinger. 

Shape, t  pp.  Formed;  figured;  prepared. 
Chattcer. 

Shapeable  (shap'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
shaped.  '  Soft  and  shapeable  into  love's 
syllables.'  Riwkin.  —  2.  Shapely.  Spelled 
also  Shapable. 

Shapeless  (shap'les),  o.  Destitute  of  regu- 
lar form;  wanting  symmetry  of  dimensions. 
'  The  shapeless  rock  or  hanging  precipice.' 
Pope. 

He  is  deformed ;  crooked,  old  and  sere. 
Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere. 
Shak. 

Shapelessness  (shaplea-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  shapeless;  destitution  of  regular 
form. 

Shapeliche.ta.  Shapely;  fit;  likely.  Chau- 
cer. 

Shapeliness  (shiip'Ii-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  shapely ;  beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shapely  (shap'li),  a.  Well  formed;  having 
a  regular  and  pleasing  shape;  symmetrical. 
'The  shapely  column.'  T.  Warton. 

Shapesmith  (shap'smith),  n.  One  that  un- 
dertakes to  improve  the  form  of  the  body. 
[Burlesque.] 

No  shapesmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade, 
To  mend  the  work  that  Providence  had  made. 
Garth. 

Shapournet  (sha-pbr'net).  In  her.  see  CHA- 
POURNET. 

Shard  (shard),  n.  [Also  sherd;  A.  Sax.  sceard, 
from  seeran,  to  shear,  to  separate;  cog.  Icel. 
skard,  a  notch,  a  gap ;  Dan.  skaar,  an  inci- 
sion, a  sherd;  akin  share.}  1.  A  piece  or 
fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel  or  of  any 
brittle  substance ;  a  potsherd ;  a  fragment. 
'Shards,  flints, and  pebbles.'  Shak.  'Dashed 
your  cities  into  shards. '  Tennyson. 

Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless 

discomfort. 
Bleeding,  barefooted,  OTer  the  shards  and  thorns 

of  existence.  Longfellow. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail— 3.  The 
wing-case  of  a  beetle. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.     Shak. 

4.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some 
other   vegetables  whitened    or    blanched. 
'Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot.'    Dryden. 
5.t  A  gap  in  a  fence.     Stanihurst.  —  6.t  A 
bourne  or  boundary;  a  division.     Spenser. 


Shard-borne  (shard'born),  a.  Borne  al.m- 
by  its  shards  or  scaly  wing-cases.  'The 
shard-borne  beetle.'  Shak. 

Sharded  (shard'ed ),  a.  Having  wings 
sheathed  with  a  hard  case.  'The  sharded 
beetle.'  Shak. 

Shardy  (shard'i),  a.  Consisting  of  or  formed 
by  a  shard  or  shards;  furnished  with  slmrds. 
'  The  hornet's  shardy  wings.'  J.  li.  Ih-akc. 

Share  (shiir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scearu,  a  por- 
tion, a  shearing,  a  division;  scear,  BOOST, 
that  which  divides,  the  share  of  a  plough, 
both  from  sceran,  to  cut.  Akin  shear, 
sheer,  shire,  shore,  sharp,  short,  scaur,  skirt. 
See  SHEAR.]  1.  A  certain  quantity;  a  part; 
a  portion ;  as,  a  small  share  of  prudence 
or  good  sense.  — 2.  A  part  or  portion  of 
a  thing  owned  by  a  number  in  common; 
that  part  of  an  undivided  interest  which 
belongs  to  each  proprietor;  as,  shares  in  a 
bank;  shares  in  a  railway;  a  ship  owned  in 
ten  shares.—  3.  The  part  of  a  tiling  allotted 
or  distributed  to  each  individual  of  a  num- 
ber; portion  among  others;  apportioned  lot; 
allotment;  dividend.  'My  share  of  fame.' 
Dryden. — 4.  The  broad  iron  or  blade  of  a 
plough  which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow- 
slice;  ploughshare. 

Sharpened  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground. 
Dryden. 

— To  go  shares,  to  go  share  and  share,  to 

partake,  to  be  equally  concerned.    [Colloq.] 

She  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  be  inclined  to  fo 

share  and  share  alike  with  Twin  junior.  Thackeray. 

Share  (shar),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  shared;  ppr. 
sharing.    [From  the  noun.]    1.  To  divide  in 
portions;  to  part  among  two  or  more. 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
Shafc. 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
children  and  a  stranger.  Swift. 

2.  To  partake  or  enjoy  with  others;  to  seize 
and  possess  jointly  or  in  common.     'Who 
stay  to  share  the  morning  feast.'    Tenny- 
son. 

Great  Jove  with  Caesar  shares  his  sov'reign  sway. 

In  vain  does  valour  bleed. 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.     Milton. 

3.  To  receive  as  one's  portion;  to  enjoy  or 
suffer;  to  experience.     Shak.—  4.f  To  cut; 
to  shear;  to  cleave. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulder  the  keen  steel  divides, 
And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 

Dryden. 

Share  (shar),  v.t.  To  have  part;  to  get  one's 
portion;  to  be  a  sharer. 

And  think  not,  Percy, 

To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more.      Shalt. 
A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Locke. 

Share-beam  (shar'bem),  n.  That  part  of  a 
plough  to  which  the  share  is  applied. 

Share-bone  (shar'bon),  n.  The  os  pubis,  the 
smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum,  which  is  placed  at  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  pelvis. 

Share-broker  (shar'brdk-er),  n.  A  dealer 
or  broker  in  the  shares  and  securities  of 
joint-stock  companies  and  the  like. 

Shareholder  (shar'hold-er),  n.  One  that 
holds  or  owns  a  share  or  shares  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  in  a  common  fund,  or  in 
some  property;  as,  a  shareholder  in  a  rail- 
way, mining,  or  banking  company,  &c. 

Share-line  (shiir'lin),  n.  The  summit  lin« 
of  elevated  ground;  the  dividing  line. 

Share-list  (shar'list),  n.  A  list  of  the  prices 
of  shares  of  railways,  mines,  banks,  govern- 
ment securities,  and  the  like. 

Sharer  (shar'er),  n.  One  who  shares;  one 
who  participates  in  anything  with  another ; 
one  who  enjoys  or  suiters  in  common  with 
another  or  others;  a  partaker. 

People  not  allowed  to  be  sharers  with  their  coin- 

Ktiions  in  good  fortune  will  hardly  be  sharers  in 
d.  Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Shark  (shark),  n.  [Usually  derived  from  L. 
carcharias,  Gr.  katchanas,  a  shark,  from  kar- 
charos,  sharp-pointed,  with  sharp  or  jagged 
teeth;  but  the  want  of  intermediate  forms 
renders  this  etymology  a  little  doubtful. 
Perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  seeran,  to  shear,  to  cut. 
Comp. Icel. skerthinar,& shark.  The  noun and 
the  verb  appear  to  nave  been  applied  to  per- 
sons as  early  as  to  the  fish.  ]  l.Oue  of  a  group 
of  elaamobranchiate  fishes,  celebrated  for 
the  size  and  voracity  of  many  of  the  species. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the 
tail  thick  and  fleshy.  The  mouth  is  large, 
and  armed  with  several  rows  of  compressed, 
sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  serrated  teeth. 
The  skin  is  usually  very  rough,  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tubercles  or  pla- 
coid  scales.  They  are  the  most  formidable 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job; 


fa,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aim/;      IH,  (/ten;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    whf  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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and  voracious  of  all  flshes,  pursue  other 
marine  animals,  and  seem  to  care  little 
whether  their  prey  be  living  or  dead.  They 
.  f  L-n  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking 
up  any  off .il  which  may  be  thrown  over- 
board and  man  himself  often  becomes  a 
victim  to  their  rapacity.  The  sharks  formed 
the  genus  Squalus,  Linn  ,  now  divided  into 


White  Shark  (Carcharias  -vulgaris). 

several  families,  as  the  Carcharidse,  or  white 
sharks,  Lamnidie,  or  basking  sharks,  Scym- 
nidie,  including  the  Greenland  shark,  Scyl- 
lidre,  or  dog-fishes,  &c.  The  basking  shark 
(Selache  maxima)  is  by  far  the  largest  species, 
sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  40  feet, 
but  it  has  none  of  the  ferocity  of  the  others. 
The  white  shark  (Carcharias  vulgaris)  is  one 
of  the  most  formidable  and  voracious  of  the 
species.  It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts, 
but  common  in  many  of  the  warmer  seas, 
reaching  a  length  of  over  30  feet.  The  ham- 
mer-headed sharks  (Zygajna),  which  are 


Hammer-headed  Shark  (Zyfiena  malleus). 

chiefly  found  in  tropical  seas,  are  very  vora- 
cious, and  often  attack  man.  The  shark  is 
oviparous  or  ovoviviparous,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. —2.  A  greedy,  artful  fellow ;  one 
who  fills  his  pockets  by  sly  tricks;  a  sharper; 
a  cheat  '  Cheaters,  sharks,  and  shifting  com- 
panions '  Bp.  Reynolds.— 3.  Trickery;  fraud ; 
petty  rapine.  '  Wretches  who  live  upon  the 
shark.'  South. 

Shark  (shark),  v.i.  [Origin  doubtful.  See 
the  noun.  Shirk  appears  to  be  a  weakened 
form  of  this.)  To  play  the  petty  thief,  or 
rather  to  live  by  shifts  and  petty  strata- 
gems; to  swindle;  to  cozen;  to  play  a  meanly 
dishonest  or  greedy  trick.  B.  Jonson. 

That  does  it  fair  and  above-board  without  legerde- 
main, and  neither  sharks  for  a  cup  or  reckoning. 
Bp.  Earlt. 

—To  ahark  out,  to  slip  out  or  escape  by  low 
artifices.  [Vulgar.] 

Shark  (shark),  v.t.  To  pick  up  hastily,  slily, 
or  in  small  quantities:  with  up. 

Young  Fortinbras,     .     .     . 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway  here  and  there 
SHark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless  resolutes.       Shah. 

Sharker  (shark'er),  n.    One  who  lives  by 
sharking;   an  artful  fellow.      'A  rengado 
.     .     a  dirty  sharker.'     Wottan. 

Shark-ray  (shark'ra),  n.  See  RHINOBATTD.E. 

Sharn  (sharn),  n.  The  dung  of  oxen  or  cows. 
[Scotch.] 

Sharock  (shar'ok),  n.  A  silver  coin  m  India, 
worth  about  Is.  sterling. 

Sharp  (sharp),  a.  [A.  Sax.  scearp,  from 
the  root  of  sceran,  to  shear,  to  cut;  L.G. 
scharp,  D  scherp.  Icel.  skarpr,  G.  scharf. 
See  SHARE.]  1.  Having  a  very  thin  edge  or 
fine  point ;  keen ;  acute ;  not  blunt ;  as,  a 
sharp  knife,  or  a  sharp  needle;  a  sharp 
edge  easily  severs  a  substance ;  a  sharp 
point  is  easily  made  to  penetrate  it.  '  My 
cimeter's  sharp  point '  Shak. —2.  Terminat- 
ing in  a  point  or  edge ;  not  obtuse ;  some- 
what pointed  or  edged;  ridged;  peaked;  as, 
a  hill  terminates  in  a  sharp  peak  or  a  sharp 
ridge;  a  sharp  roof. —3.  Abruptly  turned 
bent  at  an  acute  angle ;  as,  a  sharp  turn  of 


the  road  —4.  Acute  of  mind ;  quick  to  dis- 
cern or  distinguish  ;  penetrating  ;  ready  at 
invention;  witty;  ingenious;  discriminating; 
shrewd;  subtle.  '  The  sharpest  witted  lover 
in  Arcadia.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nothing  makes  men  sharper  than  want.   Addison. 

Many  other  things  belong  to  the  material  world 
wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained clear  ideas.  ;/  atts- 
Hence— 5.  Subtle;  nice;  witty;  acute:  said 
of  things.  'Sharp  and  subtle  discourses. 
Hooker. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty  and  alleged 

Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law.        Shak. 

6.  Affecting  the  organs  of  sense,  as  if  pointed 
or  cutting ;  as,  (a)  quick  or  keen  of  sight ; 
vigilant;  attentive;  as,  a  sharp  eye ;  sharp 
sight. 

To  Marj*-eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue. 
Dryden. 

(I)  Affecting  the  organs  of  taste  like  fine 
points;  sour;  acid;  acrid;  bitter;  as,  sharp 
vinegar;  s/iarp-tasted  citrons.  '  Sharp  phy- 
sic.' Shak.  (c)  Affecting  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing like  sharp  points;  piercing;  penetrating; 
shrill;  as,  a  sharp  sound  or  voice. 

The  sound  strikes  so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce  en- 
dure it.  Bacon. 

7  Keen;  acrimonious;  severe;  harsh;  bit- 
ing; sarcastic;  cutting;  as,  sharp  words; 
sharp  rebuke. 

Be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryden. 

8.  Severely  rigid ;  quick  or  severe  in  pun- 
ishing; cruel. 

To  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.  Shak. 

9.  Eager  in  pursuit;  keen  in  quest;  eager 
for  food;  as,  a  sharp  appetite. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty.  Shak. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  1  had 
Of  tasting  these  fair  apples.  Milton. 

10.  Fierce ;  ardent ;  fiery;  violent ;  impetu- 
ous; as,  a  sharp  contest. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun.         Dryden. 

11.  Severe;  afflicting;  very  painful  or  dis- 
tressing ;  as,  sharp  tribulation ;  a  sharp  fit 
of  the  gout.     'A  sharp  torture.'    Tillotson. 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.    Shak. 

12.  Biting;  pinching;  piercing;  as,  sharp 
air;  sharp  wind  or  weather. —13.  Gritty; 
hard;  as,  sharp  sand.— 14.  Emaciated;  lean; 
thin;  as.  a  sharp  visage.  — 15.  Keenly  alive 
to  one's  own  interest ;  keen  and  close  in 
making  bargains  or  in  exacting  one's  dues; 
ready  to  take  advantage;  barely  honest:  of 
persons;  hence,  characterized  by  such  keen- 
ness: of  things. 

I  will  not  say  he  is  dishonest,  but  at  any  rate  he 
is  sharp.  Trollope. 

Yet  there  was  a  remarkable  gentleness  and  childish- 
ness about  these  people,  a  special  inaptitude  for  any 
kind  of  sharp  practice.  Dickens. 

16.  Inphonetlcs,  applied  to  a  consonant  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  with  breath  and  not 
with  voice ;  surd ;  non-vocal ;  as,  the  sharp 
mutes p,  t,  t.— 17.  In  music,  (a)  raised  a  semi- 
tone, as  a  note,  (b)  Too  high;  so  high  as  to 
be  out  of  tune  or  above  true  pitch.—  Sharp 
is  often  used  adverbially.  See  separate  entry. 
— To  brace  sharp  (naut.),  to  turn  the  yards 
to  the  most  oblique  position  possible  that 
the  ship  may  sail  well  up  to  the  wind.— 
Sharp  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation 
of  compounds,  many  of  which  are  self- 
explanatory ;  as,  sharp -cornered,  sharp- 
edged,  sharp-pointed,  sharp-toothed,  &c. 
Sharp  (sharp),n.  1.  An  acute  or  shrill  sound. 
•  The  lark,  straining  harsh  discords  and  nn- 
pleasing  sharps.'  Shak.— 2.  In  music,  (a)  a 
note  artificially  raised  a  semitone,  (b)  The 
sign  (()  which,  when  placed  on  a  line  or 
space  of  the  staff  at  the  commencement  of  a 
movement,  raises  all  the  notes  on  that  line  or 
space  or  their  octaves  a  semitone  in  pitch. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  it  pre- 
cedes a  note,  it  has  the  same  effect  on  it  or  its 
repetition,  but  only  within  the  same  bar.— 
Double  sharp,  a  character  (x)  used  in  chro- 
matic music,  and  which  raises  a  note  two 
semitones  above  its  natural  pitch.  — 3.  A  sharp 
consonant.  See  the  adjective. —4.  pi.  The 
hard  parts  of  wheat  which  require  grinding 
a  second  time.  Called  also  Middlings.— 6.  t  A 
pointed  weapon.  Jeremy  Collier.— 6.  A  por- 
tion of  a  stream  where  the  water  runs  very 
rapidly.  C.  Kingsley.  [Provincial.]  — 7.  A 
sewing-needle,  one  of  the  most  pointed  ol 
the  three  grades — blunts,  betweens,  and 
sharps. 

Sharp  (sharp),  v.t.  1.  To  make  keen  or 
acute;  to  sharpen.  'To  sharp  my  sense. 
Spenser.— 2.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musi 


cal  composition,  or  to  raise  a  note  a  semi- 
tone. 

Sharp  (sharp),  v.i.    To  play  tricks  in  bar- 
gaining; to  act  the  sharper. 


Your  scandalous  life  i 

one  half  of  the  year  and  starving  the  other. 
Sir  R. 


only  cheating  or  sharping 
other. 
L'  Estrange. 


. 

Sharp  (sharp),  ado.    1.  Sharply. 

N  o  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons.  Shak. 
Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself? 
Jeremy  Collier. 

"  Exactly;  to  the  moment;  not  a  minute 
behind. 

Captain  Osborne  .  .  .  will  bring  him  to  the 
r50th  mess  at  five  o'clock  sharp.  Thackeray. 

Sharp-cut  (shiirp'kut),  a.  Cut  sharply  and 
clearly  ;  cut  so  as  to  present  a  clear,  well- 
defined  outline,  as  a  figure  on  a  medal  or  an 
engraving;  hence,  presenting  great  distinct- 
ness; well-defined;  clear. 

Sharpen  (sharp'n),  v.t.  [From  the  aJjec- 
tive.]  To  make  sharp  or  sharper;  as,  (a)  to 
give  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point  to;  to  edge; 
to  point;  as,  to  sharpen  a  knife,  an  axe,  or 
the  teeth  of  a  saw;  to  sharpen  a  sword. 

All  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to 
sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter,  and 
his  axe  and  his  mattock.  i  Sam.  xiii.  20. 

(b)  To  make  more  eager  or  active  ;  as,  to 
sharpen  the  edge  of  industry.     Hooker.  — 

(c)  To  make  more  intense,  as  grief,  joy, 
pain,  &c. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the 
anguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience. 

(d)  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious. 
•  Quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  nature  or 
sharpened  by  study.'  Ascham.  (e)  Toreuder 
quicker  or  keener  of  perception. 

The  air  sharpen'^  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  far.  Milton. 

(/)  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  make  more 
eager  for  food  or  for  any  gratification  ;  as, 
to  sharpen  the  appetite;  to  sharpen  a  desire. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.     Shak. 

(a)  To  make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 
'Sharpen  each  word.'  Ed.  Smith.  (A)  To 
render  more  shrill  or  piercing. 

Inclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase 
and  sharpen  it.  Bacon. 

(i)  To  make  more  tart  or  acid;  to  make  sour; 

as,  the  rays  of  the  sun  sharpen  vinegar.— 

(J)  In  music,  to  raise,  as  a  sound,  by  means 

of  a  sharp;  to  apply  a  sharp  to. 
Sharpen  (sharp'n),  v.i.    To  grow  or  become 

sharp      'Now  she  sharpens.'    Shak. 
Sharper  (sharp'er),  n.    [See  the  adjective.] 

A  shrewd  man  in  making  bargains;  a  tricky 

fellow  ;  a  rascal  ;  a  cheat  in  bargaining  or 

gaming. 

Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind. 

Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Who  proffers  his  past  favours  for  my  virtue 
Tries  to  o'erreach  me—  is  a  very  sharper. 

Coleridge. 

Sharp-ground  (sharp'ground),  a.  Whetted 
till  it  is  sharp  ;  sharpened.  '  No  sharp- 
yround  knife.'  Shak. 

Sharpie  (  sharp'!),  n.  A'aut.  a  long,  sharp, 
flat-bottomed  sail-boat.  [United  States.] 

Sharpling(sharp'ling),n.  A  fish,  the  stickle- 
back [Provincial.] 

Sharp-looking  (sharp'lnk-ing),  a.  Having 
the  appearance  of  sharpness;  hungry  look- 
ing; emaciated;  lean.  'A  needy,  hollow- 
eyed  sharp-looking  wretch.'  Shak. 

Sharply  (sharp'li),  adv.  In  a  sharp  or  keen 
manner;  as,  (o)  with  a  keen  edge  or  a  fine 
point  (i>)  Severely;  rigorously;  roughly. 
•Rebuke  them  sharply.'  Tit.  i.  13.  (c) 
Keenly;  acutely;  vigorously;  as,  the  mind 
and  memory  sharply  exercised,  (a)  Vio 
lently;  vehemently. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassadors,  the  sol 
diers  were  sharply  assailed  with  wants.  Hay-ward. 

If)  With  keen  perception;  exactly;  min- 
utely. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharply. 
Bacon. 

(J)  Acutely;  wittily;  with  nice  discernment. 
'To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  replied.' 
Dryden.  (r;)  Abruptly;  steeply;  as,  the  bank 
rises  sharply  up. 

Sharpness  (sharp'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sharp  ;  as,  (a)  keenness  of  an 
edge  or  point  ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  a  razor 
or  a  dart,  (b)  Pungency;  acidity;  as,  the 
sharpness  of  vinegar,  (c)  Eagerness  of  de- 
sire or  pursuit;  keenness  of  appetite,  as  for 
food,  and  the  like,  (a)  Pungency  of  pain; 
keenness  ;  severity  of  pain  or  affliction  ;  as, 
the  sharpneis  of  pain,  grief,  or  anguish;  the 
sharpness  of  death  or  calamity. 

And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       n, So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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(«)  Severity  of  language;  pungency;  satirical 
sar --asm ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  satire  or  re- 
buke. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame. 

Dryden. 

(/)  Acuteness  of  intellect;  the  power  of 
nice  discernment;  quickness  of  understand- 
ing ;  ingenuity ;  as,  sharpness  of  wit  or  un- 
derstanding. (17)  Quickness  of  sense  or  per- 
ception; as,  the  sharpness  of  sight.  (A) 
Keenness;  severity;  as,  the  sharpwis  of  the 
air  or  weather,  (i)  Keenness  and  closeness 
in  transacting  business  or  exacting  one's 
dues;  equivocal  honesty;  as,  his  practice 
is  characterized  by  too  much  sharpness. 
Sharp-set  (shiirp'set),  a.  1.  Eager  in  appe- 
tite; affected  by  keen  hunger;  ravenous. 

The  sharp-set  squire  resolves  at  last, 
Wliate'er  befel  him  not  to  fast.      Somtrville. 

2.  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification.  [Familiar 
in  both  senses.] 

The  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.        Pope. 

Sharp-shooter  (sharp'shot-er),  n.  One 
skilled  in  shooting  at  an  object  with  exact- 
ness; one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  In 
milit.  a  name  formerly  given  to  some  of  the 
beat  shots  of  a  company,  who  were  armed 
with  rifles,  and  took  aim  in  firing.  They  are 
now  superseded  by  the  better  arms  and 
organization  of  modern  armies. 

Sharp  -  Shooting  (sharp'shot-ing),  n.  A 
shooting  with  great  precision  and  effect,  as 
riflemen.  Applied  also  to  a  sharp  skirmish 
of  wit  or  would-be  wit. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  playful  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  led  at  last  to  playful  an- 
swers on  the  part  of  Mr.  Montague,  but  after  some 
little  sharp-shooting  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Pecksniff 
became  grave  almost  to  tears.  Dickens. 

Sharp-sighted  (sharp'sit-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
quick  or  acute  sight;  as,  a  sharp-sighted 
eagle  or  hawk.  — 2.  Having  quick  discern- 
ment or  acute  understanding;  as,  a  sharp- 
sighted  opponent;  sharp-sighted  judgment. 
•  A  healthy,  perfect,  and  sharp-sighted 
mind.'  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Sharp-tail  (sharp'tal),  ».  A  passerine  bird 
of  the  sub-family  SynallaxiniB,  family  Cer- 
thidffi  or  creepers. 

Sharp-visaged  (sharp'viz-ajd),  a.  Having 
a  sharp  or  thin  face. 

The  Welsh  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly sharp-visaged.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

Sharp-witted  (sharp'wit-ed),  a.  Having  an 
acute  or  nicely-discerning  mind.  '  A  num- 
ber of  dull-sighted,  very  sharp-witted  men.' 
Wotton. 

Shasht  (shash),  n.  1.  A  sash.  Cotton.— 
2  A  turban.  Fuller. 

Shaster,Shastra(shas'ter,  shas'tra),n.  [Skr. 
ehastra,  from  shas,  to  teach.  ]  A  law  or  book 
of  laws  among  the  Hindus :  applied  parti- 
cularly to  a  book  containing  the  authorized 
institutes  of  their  religion,  and  considered 
of  divine  origin.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  treatises  containing  the  laws 
or  institutes  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
as  rhetoric. 

Shathmont  (shath'mont),  n.  [See  SHAFT- 
MAN.)  A  measure  of  6  inches.  [Scotch.] 

Shatter  (shat'ter),  v.t.  [A  softened  form  of 
scatter;  to  shatter  is  literally  to  smash  into 
small  pieces  that  scatter  or  fly  apart.  See 
SCATTER  ]  1.  To  break  at  once  into  many 
pieces;  to  dash,  burst,  or  part  by  violence 
into  fragments ;  to  rend,  split,  or  rive  into 
splinters;  as,  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 
shatters  arock;  lightning  shatters  the  sturdy 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 

As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk.        Shat. 

2.  To  break  up;  to  disorder;  to  derange ;  to 
give  a  destructive  shock  to ;  to  overthrow ; 
as,  his  mind  was  now  quite  shattered. 

In  the  strength  of  this  I  rode, 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere.  Tennyson. 

3.t  To  scatter;  to  disperse. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude 
Smaller  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Milton. 

4.  t  To  dissipate;  to  make  incapable  of  close 
and  continued  application.  '  A  man  ...  of 
shattered  humour.'  Norris. 
Shatter  (shat'ter),  v.i.  To  be  broken  into 
fragments ;  to  fall  or  crumble  to  pieces  by 
any  force  applied. 

Some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  places.    Bacon 

Shatter  (shat'ter),  n.  One  part  of  many 
into  which  anything  is  broken;  a  fragment 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  phrases 
to  break  or  rend  into  shatters. 

Stick  the  candle  so  loose,  that  it  will  fall  upon  th 
glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters. 


Shatter-brain  (shat'ter-bran),  n.  A  careless 
^•idd y  person ;  a  suatter-brain. 

Shatter -brained,  Shatter-pated  (shaf- 
ter-brand,  shat'ter-pat-ed),  a.  Disordered 
in  intellect;  intellectually  weak;  scatter- 
brained. 

You  cannot  .  .  .  but  conclude  that  religion  and 
devotion  are  far  from  being  the  mere  effects  of  ig- 
norance and  imposture,  whatever  some  shatter- 
brained  And  debauched  persons  would  fain  persuade 
themselves  and  others.  Dr.  y.  Goodman. 

Shattery  (shat-Wr1!),  a.  Brittle;  easily  fall- 
ing into  many  pieces ;  not  compact ;  loose 
of  texture. 

A  coarse  grit-stone  ...  of  too  shattery  a  nature 
to  be  used  except  in  ordinary  buildings.  Pennant. 

Shauchle,  Shaughle  (shach'l),  v.  i.  To  walk 
with  a  shuttling  or  shambling  gait.  [Scotch.] 

Shauchle,  Shaughle  (shaeh'l),  v.t.  To  dis- 
tort from  the  proper  shape  or  right  direction 
by  use  or  wear. — Shaitghled  xhoon,  shoes 
trodden  down  on  one  side  by  bad  walking; 
fig  applied  to  a  jilted  woman.  Burns;  Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Shaul  (shal),  a.  Shallow.  'Duncan  deep, 
and  Peebles  shaul.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
ihave(shav),  v.t.  pret.  shaved;  pp.  shaved 
or  shaven;  ppr.  shaving.  [A.  Sax.  sea/an,  to 
shave,  to  scrape,  to  smooth,  to  plane;  com- 
mon to  the  Teutonic  tongues ;  Icel.  scafa, 
Dan.  skace,  Sw.  skafva,  D.  echaaven,  Goth. 
•Italian,  G.  schaben:  same  root  as  Gr.  skapto, 
to  dig;  L.  scabo,  to  scrape.]  1.  To  cut  or 
pare  off  from  the  surface  of  a  body  by  a 
razor  or  other  edged  instrument ;  as,  to 
shave  the  beard.  Often  with  of. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  off  the  comer  of  their 
beard.  Lev.  xxi.  5. 

2.  To  pare  close;  to  make  smooth  or  bare  by 
cutting  or  paring  from  the  surface  of;  espe- 
cially, to  remove  the  hair  from  by  a  razor 
or  other  sharp  instrument;  as,  to  shave  the 
chin  or  head;  to  shave  hoops  or  staves. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.    Gay. 

3.  To  cut  in  thin  slices.     '  Plants  bruised  or 
shaven  in  leaf  or  root.'   Bacon. — 4.  To  skim 
along  or  near  the  surface  of;  to  sweep  along. 

He  scours  the  right-hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left ; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.  Milton. 
5.  To  strip ;  to  oppress  by  extortion ;  to 
fleece.— To  shave  a  note,  to  purchase  it  at  a 
great  discount,  or  to  take  interest  upon  it 
much  beyond  the  legal  rate.  [United  Slates 
colloquialism.  ] 

Shave  (shav),  v.i.  1.  To  use  the  razor;  to 
remove  the  beard  or  other  hair  with  a  razor. 
2.  To  be  hard  and  severe  in  bargains;  to 
cheat. 

Shave  (shav),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  The  act 
or  operation  of  shaving;  a  cutting  off  of  the 
heard.— 2.  A  thin  slice;  a  shaving.  — 3.  An 
instrument  with  a  long  blade  and  a  handle 
at  each  end  for  shaving  hoops,  &c. ;  also,  a 
spokeshave.  —4.  The  act  of  passing  so  closely 
as  almost  to  strike  or  graze;  an  exceedingly 
narrow  miss  or  escape:  often  with  close  or 
near.  [Colloq.] 

The  next  instant  the  hind  coach  passed  my  engine 
by  a  shave.  Dickens. 

'  By  Jove,  that  was  a  Hear  shovel'  This  exclama- 
tion was  drawn  from  us  by  a  bullet  which  whistled 
within  an  inch  of  our  heads.  //''.  H.  Russell. 

5.  A  false  report  or  alarm  voluntarily  pro- 
pagated with  a  view  to  deceive ;  a  trick. 
[Slang.] 

The  deep  gloom  of  apprehension— at  first  a  shave 
of  old  Smith's,  then  a  well-authenticated  report. 

jy.  H.  Russell. 

Shave-grass  (shav'gras),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Equisetum  (E.  hyemale)  employed 
for  polishing  wood,  ivory,  and  brass.  See 
EOIJISETUSI. 

Shaveling  (shav'ling),  ».  A  man  shaved; 
hencerafriar  or  religieux.  [In  contempt.] 

By  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  I  am  no  longer  a 
shaveling  than  while  my  frock  is  on  my  back. 

Shaver  (shav'er),  n.  1.  One  who  shaves  or 
whose  occupation  is  to  shave.— 2.  One  who 
is  close  in  bargains  or  a  sharp  dealer. 

This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver  Svjift. 

3.  One  who  fleeces;  a  pillager;  a  plunderer 

Bv  these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stripped  of  all 
they  had.  Knolles. 

4  A  humorous  fellow;  a  wag.— 5.  A  jocular 
name  for  a  young  boy;  a  youngster.  [Com- 
pare as  to  this  last  sense  Gypsy  chaoo,  a 
child.] 

Shavie  (shaven.  A  trick  or  prank.  'Mony 
a  prank  an'  mirthfu'  shavie.'  Elackwoods 
Mag.  [Scotch.] 

Shaving  (shav'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  shaves.— 2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  witn 


a  shave,  a  knife,  a  plane,  or  other  cutting 
instrument. 

Shaving-brush  (shav'ing-brush),n.  A  brush 
used  in  shaving,  for  spreading  the  lather 
over  the  beard. 

Shaw  (sha),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word;  Dun. 
skov,  Icel.  skogr,  Sw.  skog,  a  wood  or  grove.] 
1.  A  thicket;  a  small  wood;  a  shady  place. 
'This  grene  shaw. '  Chaucer.  '  Close  hid  be- 
neath the  greenwood  shaw.'  Fairfax.— 2.  A 
stem  with  the  leaves,  as  of  a  potato,  turnip, 
Ac.  [Now  only  Scotch  or  northern  English 
in  both  senses.] 

Shaw  (sha),  v.t.    To  show.    [Scotch.] 

Shaw-fowl  (sha'foul),  n.  [Shaw  here  a 
form  of  show.]  The  representation  or  image 
of  a  fowl  made  by  fowlers  to  shoot  at. 

Shawl  (shal),  n.  [Fr.  chdle,  from  Ar.  and 
Per.  shdl,  a  shawl.  ]  An  article  of  dress, 
usually  of  a  square  or  oblong  shape,  worn 
by  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  East,  but  in 
the  west  chiefly  by  females  as  a  loose  body 
or  shoulder  covering.  Shawls  are  of  seve- 
ral sizes  and  divers  materials,  as  silk,  cotton, 
hair,  or  wool;  and  occasionally  they  are 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  some  or  all  these 
staples.  Some  of  the  Eastern  shawls,  as 
those  of  Cashmere,  are  very  beautiful  and 
costly  fabrics.  They  are  now  successfully 
imitated  in  Europe.  The  use  of  the  shawl 
in  Europe,  at  least  of  a  vestment  under  that 
name,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  present 
century. 

Shawl  (shal),  v.t.    To  cover  with  a  shawl. 

Rebecca  was  shfiVJling  herself  in  an  upper  apart- 
ment. ThacJteray. 

Shawm,  Shalm  (sham),  n.  [O.Fr.  chalemel, 
Mod.  Fr.  chalumeau,  from  calamellus,  a 
dim.  of  L.  calamus,  a  reed,  a  reed-pipe.] 
An  old  wind-instrument  similar  in  form  to 
the  clarionet.  Others  think  it  was  formed 
of  pipes  made  of  reed  or  of  wheaten  or  oaten 
straw. 

Shay  (sha).  n.  A  chaise.  Lamb.  [Colloq. 
vulgarism.] 

Shaya  (sha'a),  n.  Olderdandia  umbellata. 
See  SHAYA-ROOT. 

Shaya -root  (sha'a-rbt),  n.  The  root  of 
the  OldenlandM  umbellata,  nat.  order  Cin- 
chonacese.  The  outer  bark  of  the  roots  of  this 
plant  furnishes  the  colouring  matter  for  the 


Shaya  (Oldenlandia  umbellata). 

durable  red  for  which  the  chintzes  of  India 
are  famous.  The  plant  grows  wild  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  is  also  cultivated 
there.  The  leaves  are  considered  by  the 
native  doctors  as  expectorant.  Written  also 
Chaya-root. 

She  (she),  pron.—  possessive  her  or  hers,  da- 
tive her,  objective  her;  nom.  pi.  they,  pos- 
sessive their  or  theirs,  dative  them,  objec- 
tive them  [A.  Sax.  se6,  the,  that,  the  nom. 
fern,  of  the  def.  art.  Though  now  used  as 
the  feminine  corresponding  to  he,  it  is  not 
strictly  so,  having  taken  the  place  of  heo, 
the  proper  feminine,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  first  used  in  the  northern 
dialects  as  a  pronoun  in  the  forms  sco,  sho. 
The  possessive  her  and  the  later  hers  are 
from  the  old  feminine  pronoun  he/>,  genit. 
hire;  whereas,  set  had  genit.  thtere.]  1.  Ihe 
nominative  feminine  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
name  of  a  female,  or  of  something  personi- 
fied in  the  feminine;  the  word  which  refers 
to  a  female  mentioned  in  the  preceding  or 
following  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse. 

Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  she 
was  afraid.  Gen-  "'"'•  '5- 


ch,  diain;      Ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 
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2.  She  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  fur  IM- 
man  or  female  both  in  the  singular  and  iu 
the  plural,  usually  in  contemptuous  or  hu- 
morous language. 

Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive.          Shak. 

The  sites  of  Italy  should  not  betray 

Mine  interest  and  his  honour.-  Shak. 

3.  She  is  used  also  as  a  prefix  for  female;  as, 
a  s/ic-bear;  a  she-cat.    '  A  she-migel.'    Shak. 

Shea  (she'a),  «.  The  Bassia  butyracea  of 
botanists,  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa  and  believed  to  be  the  fulwa  or 
fnlwara  tree  of  India.  The  African  shea 
tree  (B  Parkii)  resembles  the  laurel  in  the 
shape  and  colour  of  its  leaves,  but  grows 
to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  The  trunk 
yields  when  pierced  a  copious  milky  juice. 
The  shea  or  vegetable  butter  is  found  in 
the  nut,  and  is  obtained  pure  by  crushing, 
boiling,  and  straining.  Tile  nuts  grow  in 
bunches,  and  are  attached  to  the  boughs  by 
slender  filaments.  They  are  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  of  a  light  drab 
when  new,  but  the  colour  deepens  after- 
wards to  that  of  chocolate.  A  good-sized 
tree  in  prolific  condition  will  yield  a  bushel 
of  niits.  Called  also  Butter-tree.  See 
BASSIA. 

Sheading  (shed'ing),  ».  [A.  Sax.  sceddan, 
Goth,  skaidan,  D.  and  G.  scheiden,  to  di- 
vide; akin  shed,  as  in  watershed.]  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  riding,  tithing,  or  division,  in 
which  there  is  a  coroner  or  chief  constable. 
The  isle  is  divided  into  six  sheadings. 

Sheaf  (shef),».  pi-  Sheaves  (shevz).  [A.  Sax. 
Bceaf,  a  sheaf,  a  tomdle,  as  of  arrows;  L.G. 
skof,  schof,  D.  schoof,  Icel.  skauf,  G.  schaub. 
The  root  is  that  of  thorn,  A.  Sax.  ecu/an,  to 
shove,  thrust,  push.]  1.  A  quantity  of  the 
stalks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley  hound 
together;  a  bundle  of  stalks  or  straw. 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands. 
Dryden. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection;  specifically, 
twenty-four  arrows,  or  as  many  as  fill  the 
quiver. 

'  Farewell  1 '  she  said,  and  vanished  from  the  place ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the  case. 
Dryden. 

Sheaf  (shef),  n.    The  wheel  in  the  block  of  a 

pulley;  a  sheave.    See  SHEAVE. 
Sheaf  (shef),  ».t    To  collect  and  bind;  to 

make  sheaves  of. 
Sheaf  (shef),  v.i.    To  make  sheaves. 

They  that  reap,  must  sheaj 'and  bind.        Shak. 

Sheafy  (shef'i),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  resembling  sheaves.  Gray. 

Slieal  (shel),  n.  [A  form  of  shell.]  A  husk 
or  pod.  [Old  and  provincial.  ] 

Sheal  (shel),  D.  t  To  take  the  husks  or  pods 
off;  to  shell.  'That's  a  shealed  peascod.' 
Shak.  [Old  and  Provincial.] 

Sheal  (shel),  n.  [A  Scotch  word :  Icel.  skdli, 
N.  ikaale,  a  hut  or  shed,  from  root  of  shelter, 
shield.}  1.  A  hut  or  small  cottage  for  shep- 
herds, or  for  fishermen  on  the  shore  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers;  a  shealing. — 2.  A  shed 
for  sheltering  sheep  on  the  hills  during  the 
night. — 3.  A  summer  residence,  especially 
one  erected  for  those  who  go  to  the  hills 
for  sport,  Ac.  Written  also  Sheel,  Sheil. 

Shealing  (shel'ing),  n.  The  outer  shell,  pod, 
or  husk  of  pease,  oats,  and  the  like.  [Pro- 

Sheallng  (shel'ing),  n.  SameasSAea!.  Writ- 
ten also  Sheeling,  Sheiling.  [Scotch.} 

They  were  considered  in  some  measure  as  pro- 

Srietors  of  the  wretched  stealings  which  they  inhab- 
ed.  Sir  W.  Scan. 

Shear  (sher),  v.t.  pret.  sheared  and  shore;  pp. 
sheared  or  shorn;  ppr.  shearing.  [0.~E.8chere, 
shere,  A.  Sax.  sceran,  to  shear,  shave,  share, 
divide;  L.G.  scheren,  D.  scheeren,  to  sheer, 
cut,  clip,  sheer  off;  Icel.  skera,  to  cut,  carve, 
reap,  slaughter;  Dan.  skdre,  to  cut  or  carve; 
G.  scheren,  to  shear,  shave,  cheat.  From  a 
root  star,  which  appears  without  the  initial 
s  in  Gr.  keiro,  Skr.  kar,  to  cut.  Akin  share, 
sheer,  shire,  shore,  sharp,  short,  scaur.]  1.  To 
cat  or  clip  something  from  with  an  instru- 
ment of  two  blades ;  to  separate  anything 
from  by  shears,  scissors,  or  a  like  instru- 
ment ;  as,  to  shear  sheep ;  to  shear  cloth. 
It  is  appropriately  used  for  the  cutting  of 
wool  from  sheep  or  their  skins,  and  for 
clipping  the  nap  from  cloth.— 2.  To  separate 
by  shears;  to  cut  or  clip  from  a  surface;  as, 
to  shear  a  fleece. 

But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  shore  away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of  hair. 
Tennyson. 

3.  Fig.  to  strip  of  property,  as  by  severe 


exaction  or  excessive  sharpness  in  bargain- 
ing; to  fleece. 

In  his  speculation  he  had  gone  out  to  shear,  and 
come  home  shorn.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

4.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.]  To  cut  down, 
as  with  a  sickle;  to  reap. 
Shear  (sher),  v.i.    1.  To  cut;  to  penetrate 
by  cutting. 

Many  a  deep  glance,  and  often  with  unspeakable 
precision,  has  he  cast  into  mysterious  Nature,  and 
the  still  more  mysterious  Life  of  Man.  Wonderful 
it  is  with  what  cutting  words,  now  and  then,  he  severs 
asunder  the  confusion ;  shears  down,  were  it  furlongs 
deep,  into  the  true  centre  of  the  matter:  and  there 
not  only  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  but  with  crushing 
force  smites  it  home,  and  buries  it.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  turn  aside;  to  deviate ;  to  sheer.  See 
SHEER. 

Shear  (sher),  n.  1.  An  instrument  to  cut 
with.  Chaucer.  [Now  exclusively  used  in 
the  plural.  See  SHEARS.  ]— 2.  A  year  as  ap- 
plied to  the  age  of  a  sheep,  denominated 
from  the  yearly  shearing ;  as,  sheep  of  one 
shear,  of  two  shears,  &c.  [Local.] 
Shear- bill  (sher'bil),  n.  A  bird,  the  black 
skimmer  or  cut- water  (Rhyncops  niyra).  See 
SKIMMER. 

Sheard  (sherd),  n.    A  shard.    See  SHARD. 
Shearer  (sher'er),  n.     1.  One  that  shears;  as, 
a  shearer  of  sheep.— 2.  In  Scotland,  one  that 
reaps  corn  with  a  sickle;  a  reaper. 
Shear-hulk  (sher'hulk),  ».    Same  as  Sheer- 
hulk. 

Shearing  (shewing),  n,  1.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  clipping  or  shearing  by  shears  or 
by  a  machine  ;  as,  the  shearing  of  metallic 
plates  and  bars ;  the  shearing  of  the  wool 
from  sheep,  or  the  pile,  nap,  or  fluff  from 
cloth.— 2.  The  proceeds  of  the  operation  of 
clipping  by  shears ;  as,  the  whole  shearing 
of  a  flock;  the  shearings  from  cloth.— 3.  A 
sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared;  a 
shearling.  YouaM.  —4.  The  act  or  operation 
of  reaping.  [Scotch.]  — 5.  In  mining,  the 
making  of  vertical  cuts  at  the  ends  of  a 
portion  of  an  undercut  seam  of  coal,  serving 
to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  strata  and 
facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the  mass. 
Shearing  -  machine  (sher'ing-ma-shen),  n. 
1.  A  machine  used  for  cutting  plates  and 
bars  of  iron  and  other  metals. — 2.  A  machine 
for  shearing  cloth,  &c. 
Shearling  (shirting),  n.  A  sheep  that  has 
been  but  once  sheared. 
Shearman  (sher'man),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  shear  cloth.  Shak. 
Shears  (sherz),  n.  pi.  [From  the  verb.] 
1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  mov- 
able blades  with  bevel  edges,  used  for  cut- 
ting cloth  and  other  substances  by  inter- 
ception between  the  two  blades.  Shears 
differ  from  scissors  chiefly  in  being  larger, 
and  they  vary  in  form  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent operations  they  are  called  on  to  per- 
form. The  shears  used  by  farriers,  sheep- 
shearers,  weavers,  &c.,  are  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  steel,  bent  round  until  the  blades 
meet,  which  open  of  themselves  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  metal.  —  2.  Something  in  the 
form  of  the  blades  of  shears;  as,  (a)t  a  pair 
of  wings.  Spenser.  (&)  An  apparatus  for 
raising  heavy  weights.  See  SHEERS.— 3.  The 
ways  or  track  of  a  lathe,  upon  which  the 
lathe  head,  poppet  head,  and  rest  are  placed. 
Shear-steel  (sher'stel),  n.  [So  called  from 
its  applicability  to  the  manufacture  of  cut- 
ting instruments,  shears,  knives,  scythes, 
&c.]  A  kind  of  steel  prepared  by  laying 
several  bars  of  common  steel  together,  and 
heating  them  in  a  furnace  until  they  ac- 
quire the  welding  temperature.  The  bars 
are  then  beaten  together  and  drawn  out. 
The  process  may  be  repeated.  —  Single 
shear-steel  and  double  shear-steel  are  terms 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  process 
has  been  carried. 

Shear -tall  (shertal),  n.  A  name  given  to 
some  species  of  humming-birds;  as,  the 
slender  shear-tail  (Thaumastura  enicura) 
and  Cora's  shear-tail  (Thaumastura  Cora) : 
so  called  on  account  of  their  long  and 
deeply-forked  tail. 

Shear- water  (sheVwa-ter),  n.  The  name 
of  several  marine  birds  of  the  genus  Puffinus, 
belonging  to  the  petrel  family,  differing 
from  the  true  petrels  chiefly  in  having  the 
tip  of  the  lower  mandible  curved  down- 
ward and  the  nostrils  having  separate  open- 
ings. P.  cinereus  (the  greater  shear-water) 
is  about  18  inches  long.  It  is  found  on  the 
south-west  coasts  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  Manx  or  common  shear-water  (P.  an- 
gloruni)  is  somewhat  less  in  size,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  British  coasts.  It  occurs 
also  in  more  northern  regions.  There  are 


several  other  species.  The  shear-waters  l!y 
rapidly,  skimming  over  the  waves,  whence 
they  pick  up  small  fishes,  crustaceans,  mol- 


Manx  Shear-water  (P.  ati 


luscs,  <fec.    The  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  skimmer  (Rhynchops  nigra). 
Sheat-fish  (shet'fish),  n.    [G.  scheid,  schaid, 
schaidfisch.]    One  of  the  fishes  of  the  family 
Siluridie  (which  see). 

Sheath  (sheth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scaeth,  scedth, 
D.  and  L.G.  schede,  Dan.  skcde,  Icel.  sUlhi, 
skeithir  (pi.  ),  G.  scheide,  a  sheath;  generally 
referred  to  same  root  as  shed, 
A.  Sax.  sceadan,  to  divide.]  1.  A 
case  for  the  reception  of  a  sword 
or  other  long  and  slender  instru- 
ment; a  scabbard.  —  2.  Any  some- 
what similar  covering;  as,  (a)  in 
bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  petiole 
when  it  embraces  the  branch 
from  which  it  springs,  as  in 
grasses;  or  to  a  rudimentary  leaf 
which  wraps  round  the  stem  on 
which  it  grows,  as  in  the  scape 
of  many  endogenous  plants.  The 
cut  shows  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
grass  (  A  nthoxanthtim  Puelii) 
n,  sheath,  with  sheath  a.  (6)  The  wing- 
case  of  an  insect.  —  3.  A  structure 
of  loose  stones  for  confining  a  river  within 
its  banks. 

Sheath  (sheth),  o.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  sheath. 
Sheath-bill  (sheth'hil),  «.    See  CHIONID*. 
Sheath  -claw  (shoth'kbi),  n.     A  kind  i.f 
lizard  of  the  genus  Thecadactylus.    It  is 
allied  to  the  gecko,  and  in  Jamaica  is  com- 
monly called  the  croaking  lizard,  from  its 
curious  call  on  the  approach  of  night. 
Sheathe  (  sheTH  ),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  sheathed  ; 
ppr.  sheathing.     [From  the  noun,  like  Icel. 
skeitha,  to  sheathe.]    1.  To  put  into  a  sheath 
or  scabbard;  to  inclose,  cover,  or  hide  with  :i 
sheath  or  case,  or  as  with  a  sheath  or  case  ; 
as,  to  sheathe  a  sword  or  dagger. 

The  leopard  .  .  .  keeps  the  claws  of  his  fore-feet 
turned  up  from  the  ground,  and  sheathed  in  the  skin 
of  his  toes.  .V.  Cre-aj. 

'Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheathes  her  dagger  now. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  up;  to  hide. 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light. 
Shak. 

3.  t  To  take  away  sharpness  or  acridness  from  ; 
to  obviate  the  acridity  of;  to  obtund  or 
blunt.     '  They  blunt  or  sheathe  those  sharp 
salts.'  Arbuthnot.—  4.  To  protect  byacasing 
or  covering;  to  case  or  cover,  as  with  boards, 
iron,  or  sheets  of  copper  ;  as,  to  sheathe  a 
ship. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  whole  navy  through- 
out were  sheathed  assomeare.  Raleigh. 

—  To  sheathe  the  sword  (Jig.),  to  put  an  end 
to  war  or  enmity  ;  to  make  peace.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Indian  phrase,  to  bury  the 
hatchet. 

Sheathed  (  sheTHd  ),  p.  and  a.  1.  Put  in  a 
sheath  ;  inclosed  or  covered  with  a  case  ; 
covered;  lined;  invested  with  a  membrane. 

2.  In  bot.  vaginate  ;  invested  by  a  sheath  or 
cylindrical  membranous  tube,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  as  the  stalk  or  culm  in 
grasses. 

Sheather  (sheTH'er),  n.    One  who  sheathes. 

Sheathing  (sheTH'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  sheathes.—  2.  That  which  sheathes; 
especially,  a  covering,  usually  thin  plates  of 
copper  or  an  alloy  containing  copper,  to 
protect  a  wooden  ship's  bottom  from  worms. 

3.  The   material    with    which   ships   are 
sheathed;  as,  copper  sheathing. 

Sheathing-nail  (sheiH'ing-nal),  n.  A  cast- 
nail  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  used  for 
nailing  on  the  metallic  sheathing  of  ships. 

Sheathless  (shethles),  a.  Without  a  sheath 
or  case  for  covering;  unsheathed. 

Sheath-winged  (sheth'wingd),  a.  Having 
cases  for  covering  the  wings;  coleopterous; 
as,  a  sheath-winged  insect. 

Sheathy  (sheth'i),  a.  Forming  or  resem- 
bling a  sheath  or  case.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  icy. 
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Sheave  (shev),  n.     [O.  D.  schijve.  Mod.  D. 

schijf,  G.  scheibe,  &  round  slice,  a  disc.    See 

SHIVE,  which  is  a  slightly  different  form  of 

this  word.  ]  1.  A  grooved  wheel  in  a  block, 
mast,  yard,  &c.,  on  which  a  rope  works; 
the  wheel  of  a  pulley;  a  shiver.  —2.  A  sliding 

scutcheon  for  covering  a  keyhole. 

Sheave  (shev),  v.t.  To  bring  together  into 
sheaves;  to  collect  into  a  sheaf  or  into 
sheaves. 

Sheaved  t  (shevd),  a.  Made  of  straw.  Shalt. 

Sheave-hole  (aheVhfil),  ».  A  channel  cut 
in  a  mast,  yard,  or  other  timber,  iu  which 
to  fix  a  sheave. 

Shebander  (sheb'an-der),  n.  A  Dutch  East 
India  commercial  officer. 

Shebeen  (she-ben1),  n.  [Probably  an  Irish 
term.]  An  unlicensed  house  of  a  low  char- 
acter where  excisable  liquors  are  sold 
illegally. 

Shebeener  (she-ben'er),  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  shebeen. 

Shebeenlng  (she-ben'ing),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  keeping  a  shebeen ;  as,  she  was 
fined  for  shebeening. 

Shechinah  (she-kl'na),  n.  [Heb.  shekinah, 
from  shakan,  to  rest]  The  Jewish  name 
for  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which 
rested  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud  or  visible  light 
over  the  mercy-seat.  Written  also  Shekinah. 

Shed  (shed),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shed;  ppr.  shed- 
ding. [Probably  two  distinct  verbs  are  here 
mixed  up  under  one  form,  viz.  A.  Sax.  seed- 
dan,  to  separate,  to  disperse  (see  SHED,  to 
separate),  and  A.  Sax.  sceddan,  to  shed 
(blood),  the  latter  cog.  with  O.Fris.  skedda, 
to  push,  to  shake ;  G.  schMten,  to  shed,  to 
spill,  to  cast;  schiitteln,  to  shake;  L.G. 
schudden,  to  shake,  to  pour;  akin  E.  shud- 
der.] 1.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out;  to 
pour  out ;  to  let  fall ;  used  especially  with 
regard  to  blood  and  tears;  as,  to  shed  tears; 
to  shed  blood.  'Shed  seas  of  tears.'  Shak. 

This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  which  is 
stud  lor  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Mat.XJtvi.28. 
He  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her  milk. 
Shak. 

2.  To  cast;  to  throw  off,  as  a  natural  cover- 
ing ;  as,  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  au- 
tumn; serpents  nhed  their  skin. — 3.  To  emit; 
to  give  out;  to  diffuse;  as,  flowers  shed  their 
sweets  or  fragrance. 

All  heaven, 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Sheet  their  setectest  influence.  Milton. 


4.  To  cause  to  flow  off  without  penetrating; 
as  a  roof  or  a  covering  of  oiled  cloth,  or  the 
like,  is  said  to  shed  water.— 5.  To  sprinkle; 
to  intersperse.  '  Her  hair  ...  is  shed  with 
gray.'  B.  Jonson.  [Rare.] 
Shed  (shed),  v. ».  To  let  fall  seed,  a  covering 
or  envelope,  &c. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and 
black  as  they  stand.  Mortimer. 

Shed  (shed),  n.  The  act  of  shedding,  or 
causing  to  flow ;  used  only  in  composition ; 
as,  bloodshed. 

Shed  (shed),  n.  [O.E.  shodde,  shudde,  Prov. 
E.  shod,  shud,  a  hut,  a  hovel,  probably  from 
a  root  meaning  to  defend  or  protect;  comp. 
Sw.  skydd,  a  defence,  skydda,  to  defend;  Dan. 
skytte,  to  protect,  to  shelter;  G.  schiitzen,  to 
defend.  Or  the  original  meaning  may  have 
been  a  sloping  roof  or  penthouse  to  shed  off 
the  rain.]  1.  A  slight  or  temporary  build- 
ing; a  penthouse  or  covering  of  boards,  &c. , 
for  shelter;  a  poor  house  or  hovel;  a  hnt;  an 
outhouse.  '  The  first  Aletes  born  in  lowly 
shed.'  Fairfax. 

Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed.   Shak. 

2.  A  large  open  structure  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  goods,  &c. ;  as,  a  shed  on  a  wharf ; 
a  railway  shed. 

Shed  (shed),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  scettdan,  D.  and 
G.  scheideii,  Goth,  ikaidan— to  separate,  to 
divide,  from  same  root  wL.scindo,  Gr.schizo, 
to  cleave  Hence  sheading.  See  also  the 
other  SHED,  v.t.]  To  separate;  to  divide; 
to  part;  as,  to  shed  the  hair.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Shed  (shed),  n.  [An  old  term,  but  in  mean- 
ing 1  now  only  provincial,  more  especially 
Scotch.  See  SHED,  to  separate.]  1.  A  divi- 
sion- a  parting;  as,  the  shed  of  the  hair;  the 
water-shed  of  a  district— 2.  Inweaving,  the 
interstice  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
warp  of  a  loom  through  which  the  shuttle 
passes  — 3.t  The  slope  of  a  hill. 
Shedder  (shed'er),  n.  One  who  sheds  or 
causes  to  flow  out ;  as,  a  thedder  of  blood. 
Ezek  xviii.  10. 

Shedding  (shed'ing).  n.    1.  The  act  of  one 
2  That  which  is  shed  or  cast  off. 


Shed-line  (shedlin),  n.  The  summit  line 
of  elevated  ground ;  the  line  of  the  water- 
shed. 

Shed-roof  (shed'rbf),  n.  The  simplest  kind 
of  roof,  formed  by  rafters  sloping  between  a 
high  and  a  low  wall.  Called  also  a  Pent-roof. 

Sheel  (shel),  v.t.  To  free  from  husks,  &c.; 
to  sheal.  [Scotch.] 

Sheel,  Sheeling  (shel,  shel'ing),  n.  Same 
as  Sttealiny  (which  see). 

Sheeling-hill  (shel'ing-hil).  n.  A  knoll  near 
a  mill,  where  the  shelled  oats  were  formerly 
winnowed  in  order  to  free  them  from  the 
husks.  [Scotch.] 

Sheen  (shen).  a.  [A.Sax.  seine,  scene,  bright, 
clear,  beautiful.  From  root  of  xltinc  (which 
see).]  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  showy. 
'  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight 
sheen.'  Shak.  [Poetical.] 

Sheen  (shen),  ».    Brightness ;  splendour. 

The  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
Byron. 

Sheen  (shen),  v.i.  To  shine;  to  glisten. 
[Poetical  and  rare.] 

This  town. 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be.    Byron. 

Sheenlv  (shen'li),  adv.  Brightly.  Browning. 
Sheeny  (shen'i),  a.    Bright;  glittering;  shin- 
ing; fair.     'Sheeny  heaven.'  Milton.    'The 
sheeny  summer  mom.'  Tennyson.  [Poetical.] 
Sheep  (shep),  n.  sing,  and  pi.   [A.Sax.  sceilp. 
seep  L  G.  and  D.  schaap,  G.  schaf,  a  sheep. 
The  word  is  not  found  in  Scandinavian,  and 
the  origin  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  referred 
to  Bohem.  skopec,  a  wether,  lit.  a  castrated 
sheep,  and  Diez  recognizes  a  like  connection 
between  Fr.  mouton  and  L.  mutilus,  muti- 
lated.   The  common  word  for  mutton  in 
Italy  is  castrato.]    1.  A  ruminant  animal  of 
the   genus   Ovis,  family   Capridre,  nearly 
allied  to  the  goat,  and  which  is  among  the 
most  useful  species  of  animals  to  man,  as 
its  wool  constitutes  a  principal  material  of 
warm  clothing,  and  its  flesh  is  a  great  ar- 
ticle of  food.  The  skin  is  made  into  leather, 
which  is  used  for  various  purposes.     The 
entrails,  properly  prepared  and    twisted, 
serve  for  strings  for  various  musical  instru- 
ments. The  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows, 
and  consequently  yields  a  greater  relative 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese.     The  sheep 
is  remarkable  for  its  harmless  temper  and 
its  timidity.     The  varieties  of  the  domestic 
sheep  (Ovis  aries)  are  numerous,  but  it  is 
not  certainly  known  from  what  wild  species 
these  were  originally  derived.   Some  at  any 
rate  of  the  domesticated  breeds,  more  espe- 
cially the  smaller  short-tailed  breeds,  with 
crescent-shaped  horns,  appear  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  wild  species  known  as  the 
Moufflon  (which  see).    The  principal  varie- 
ties of  the  English  sheep  are  the  large  Lei- 
cester, the  Cotswold,  the  South-down,  the 
Cheviot,  and  the  blaekfaced  breeds.    The 
Leicester  comes  early  to  maturity,  attains  a 
great  size,  has  a  fine  full  form,  and  carries 
more  mutton,  though  not  of  finest  quality, 
in  the  same  apparent  dimensions,  than  any 
other;  wool  not  so  long  as  in  some,  but  con- 
siderably finer— weight  of  fleece  7  to  8  Ibs. 
The  Cotswolds  have  been  improved  by  cross- 
ing with  Leicesters.   Their  wool  is  fine,  and 
mutton  fine-grained  and  full-sized.     South- 
downs  have  wool  short,  close,  and  curled ; 
and  their  mutton  is  highly  valued  for  its 
flavour     They  attain  a  great  size,  the  quar- 
ter often  weighing  25  to  30  Ibs.,  and  some- 
times reaching  to  40  or  50.  All  the  preceding 
require  a  good  climate  and  rich  pasture. 
The  Cheviot  is  much  hardier  than  any  ol 
the  preceding,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
green,  grassy  hills  of  Highland  districts. 


est  of  all,  and  adapted  for  wild  heathery 
hills  and  moors.  Its  wool  is  long  but  coarse, 
but  its  mutton  is  the  very  Hnest.  The  Welsh 
resembles  the  black-faced,  but  is  less.  Its 
mutton,  too,  is  delicious,  but  its  fleece 
weighs  only  about  2  Ibs.  The  foreign  breeds 
of  sheep  are  exceedingly  numerous,  some  of 
the  more_  remarkable  species  being  (a)  the 
!im;ul  tailed  sheep  (Oc/x  laH^nida),  com- 
mon in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  remarkable  for 
its  large  heavy  tail,  often  so  loaded  with  a 
IIKISS  df  fat  as  to  weigh  from  70  to  SO  Ibs.; 
(6)  the  Iceland  sheep,  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing three,  four,  or  five  horns;  (c)  the  fat- 
rumped  sheep  of  Tartary,  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  fat  on  the  rump,  which,  falling 
down  in  two  great  masses  behind,  often  en- 
tirely conceals  the  tail ;  (d)  the  Astrakhan 
or  Bucharian  sheep,  with  the  wool  twisted  in 
spiral  curls,  and  of  very  fine  quality;  (e)  the 
Wallachian  or  Cretansheep,  with  very  large, 
long,  and  spiral  horns,  those  of  the  males 
being  upright  and  those  of  the  females  at 


Shedding 

that  sheds. 


Broad-tailed  Sheep  (Ovis  laticatala). 

The  wool  is  short,  thick,  and  fine.  The; 
possess  good  fattening  qualities,  and  yiek 
excellent  mutton.  The  black-faced  is  hardi 


Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  (Ovis  montana}. 

right  angles  to  the  head.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep,  or  bighorn,  is  the  only  species 
native  of  the  New  World.  See  BIGHORN, 
and  also  MERINO,  AROALI.— 2.  In  contempt, 
a  silly  fellow.— 3.  Fig.  God's  people,  as  being 
under  the  government  and  protection  of 
Christ,  the  great  Shepherd.  John  x.  11.— 
4.  A  congregation  considered  as  under  a 
spiritual  shepherd  or  pastor.  More  usually 
termed  njtock. 

Sheep-berry  (shep'be-ri),  n.  A  small  tree 
of  the  genus  Viburnum  (V.  Lentago),  uat. 
order  Caprifoliaceas,  yielding  an  edible  fruit. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  has 
been  introduced  as  an  ornamental  tree  into 
British  gardens. 

Sheep-bite  t  (shep'blt),  v.i.    To  nibble  like 
a  sheep;  hence,  to  practise  petty  thefts. 
Sheep-bitert  (shep'bit-er),  n.    One  who 
practises  petty  thefts.    '  The  niggardly,  ras- 
cally  sheep-biter.'    Shak. 

There  are  political  skeef. biters  as  well  as  pastoral : 
betrayers  of  public  trusts  as  well  ns  of  private. 

Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

Sheepcot,  Sheepcote  (shep'kot),  n.  1.  A 
small  inclosure  for  sheep;  a  pen.  — 2.  Ihe 
cottage  of  a  shepherd.  Shak. 

Sheep -dip  (shep 'dip),  n.  A  sheep -wash 
(which  see). 

Sheep-dog  (shep'dog),  n.  A  dog  for  tend- 
ing sheep;  a  collie  (which  see). 

Sheep-faced  (shep'fast),  a.  Sheepish; 
bashful. 

Sheepfold  (shep 'fold),  n.  A  fold  or  pen 
for  sneep. 

Sheepheaded  ( shep  -  lied '  ed ).  a.  Dull; 
simple-minded;  silly.  'Simple,  sheep - 
headed  fools.'  John  Taylor. 

Sheephook  (shep'hok).  n.  A  hook  fastened 
to  a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on 
the  legs  of  their  sheep;  a  shepherds 
crook. 


Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect  st  a  sheephook  1 


5*0*. 


Sheepish  (shep'ish),  a.  l.t  Pertaining  to 
sheep.  '  How  to  excell  in  sheepish  surgery. 
Stafford.—  2.  Like  a  sheep;  bashful;  tim- 
orous to  excess ;  over-modest;  meanly  diffi- 
dent. 

Wanting  change  of  company,  he  will,  when  he  conies 
abroad,  be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  creature.    Locke. 

Sheepishly  (shep'Ish-li).  adv.  In  a  sheep- 
ish manner;  bashfully;  with  mean  timidity 
or  diffidence. 

Sheepishness  (shep'ish-nes),  n.  Ihe  qua- 
lity of  being  sheepish ;  bashfuluess ;  exces- 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 


j.job;      t,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w.  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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give  modesty  or  diffidence;  mean  timorous- 
ness. 

SHeefiitirtess  and  ignorance  of  the  world  arc  not 
consequences  of  being  bred  at  home.  Lotkt. 

Sheep-laurel  (shep'la-rel),  n.  A  small 
North  American  evergreen  shrub  of  the 
™enus  Kulmia  (K.  an<justi/olia),  nat  order 
Erk-acefe.  Like  many  other  plants  of  the 
henthwort  order,  it  has  been  introduced 
into  our  gardens,  and  is  deservedly  a  fav- 
ourite. It  has  received  this  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  LnnM-ilt.  from  its  leaves  and 
shoot;.  bein;:  deleterious  to  cattle. 
Sheep-louse  (shep'lous),  n.  Same  as  Shetp- 
ticlc. 

Sheep-market  (shep'mar-ket),  n.    A  place 
where  sheep  are  sola- 
Sheep -master  (shep'mas-ter),   n.     An 
owner  of  sheep. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England  that  had  the  greatest 
audits  of  any  man  ia  my  time;  a  great  grazier,  a  great 
s'tttf-masltr,  a  great  timber  man,  &c.  Baton. 

Sheep-pen  (shep'pen),  n.  An  inclosure  for 
sheep;  a  sheepfold. 

Sheep-run  (shep'run),  ».  A  large  tract  of 
grazing  country  fit  for  pasturing  sheep.  A 
sheep-run  is  properly  more  extensive  than 
a  sheep-walk.  It  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Australian  term. 

Sheep's-bane  (sheps'ban),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  common  pennywort  (Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris),  because  it  was  considered  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  rot  in  sheep. 

Sheep's -heard  (sheps'berd),  n.  A  name 
common  to  all  the  species  of  composite 
plants  of  the  genus  Tragopogon. 

Sheep's-bit  (sheps'  bit),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Jasione,  the  J.  montana.  See 
JASIOSK. 

Sheep's-eye  (slicps'i),  n.  A  modest,  diffident 
look;  a  wishful  glance;  a  leer. 

Those  (eyes)  of  an  amorous,  roguish  look  derive  their 
title  even  from  the  sheep :  and  we  say  such  an  one  has 
a  iftfff'j-fye,  not  so  much  to  denote  the  innocence  as 
the  simple  slyness  of  the  cast.  Sftctator. 

— To  east  a  gheep'g-eye,  to  direct  a  wishful 
or  leering  glance. 

For  your  sanctified  look  I'm  afraid 
That  you  cast  a  s-'icep'i-tye  on  my  ladyship's  maid. 
Sivt/t. 

Sheep-shank  (shep'shangk),  n.  Xaut.  a 
kind  of  knot  or  hitch,  or  bend,  made  on  a 
rope  to  shorten  it  temporarily. 

Sheep's-head  (shepsTied),  n.  A  flsh  (Spanu 
on*)  caught  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut 
and  of  Long  Island,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep. 
It  is  allied  to  the  gilthead  and  bream,  and 
esteemed  delicious  food. 

Sheep-shearer  (shep'sher-er),  n.  One  that 
shears  or  cuts  off  the  wool  from  sheep. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12. 

Sheep-shearing  (shep'sher-ing),  n.  I.  The 
act  of  shearing  sheep.  —  2.  The  time  of 
shearing  sheep ;  also,  a  feast  made  on  that 
occasion. 

1  must  go  buy  spices  for  our  thtep-sfuarirtf.   Sttai. 

Sheep-silver  (shep'sil  ver),  n.  1.  A  sum  of 
money  anciently  paid  by  tenants  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  service  of  washing  the  lord's 
sheep.  —2.  The  Scotch  popular  name  of  mica. 

Sheep-Skin  (shep'skin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a 
sheep,  or  leather  prepared  from  it  —  2.  A 
diploma,  so  named  because  commonly  en- 
graved on  parchment  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  the  sheep.  [Colloq.] 

Sheep-spilt  (shep'split),  n.  The  skin  of  a 
sheep  split  by  a  knife  or  machine  into  two 
sections. 

Sheep's-sorrel  (sheps'sor-elX  n.  An  herb 
(Ititmez  Aceto- 
geUa).  growing 
naturally  on 
poor,  dry,  gra- 
velly soil. 

Sheep  -  stealer 
(shep'stel-er),  n. 
One  that  steals 
sheep. 

Sheep- stealing 
(shep'stel-ingXn. 
The  act  of  steal- 
ing sheep. 

Sheep  -  tick 
(shep'tik),  n. 
The  ilelophagui 
ovinug,  a  well-  X 

known     dipter-      sheep-tick  (natural  size  and 
ous     insect     be-  magnified). 

longing   to   the 

family  Hippoboscidie.  eitremely  common  in 
pasture-grounds  about  the  commencement 
of  summer.  The  pupae  laid  by  the  female 
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are  shining  oral  bodies,  like  the  pips  of 
small  apples,  which  are  to  be  seen  attached 
by  the  pointed  end  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
From  these  issue  the  tick,  which  is  horny, 
bristly,  and  of  a  rusty  ochre-colour,  and 
destitute  of  wings.  It  fixes  its  head  in  the 
skin  of  the  sheep,  and  extracts  the  blood, 
le:iviiu-  u  large  round  tumour.  Called  also 
Sheep-louse. 

Sheep-walk  (shep'wak).  n.  A  pasture  for 
sheep  ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep 
feed.  See  SHSXP-Bf.x. 

Sheep -wash  (sliep'wosh),  n.  A  wash  or 
smearing  substance  applied  to  the  fleece  or 
skin  cif  -hcei>  either  tu  kill  vermin  or  to  pre- 
serve the  wool 

Sheep  -  whistling  ( shep  -  whis '  ling ),  a. 
Whittling  after  sheep;  tending  sheep.  '  An 
old  gheep-ichistliiig  rogue,  a  ram-tender.' 
Shot. 

Sheepy  (shep'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling sheep;  sheepish.  Chaucer. 

Sheer  (sher),  a.  [A.  Sax.  scir,  pure,  clear, 
bright,  glorious ;  Icel.  skirr,  skctrr,  bright, 
clear,  pure,  skyrr,  clear,  evident;  Goth. 
ikeirg.  beautiful,  clear,  evident;  G.  schier, 
free  from  knots;  probably  from  root  of  shiiie. 
In  meaning  4,  however,  the  root  is  no  doubt 
that  of  shear,  A.  Sax.  scfran,  to  cut,  to  di- 
vide, and  this  word  might  even  explain  the 
senses  given  under  2.  Comp.  downright,  and 
Sc.  'ecen  down'  in  such  phrases  as  -even 
down  nonsense,'  'the  even  down  truth.'] 
1.  Pure;  clear;  separate  from  anything  for- 
eign. '  Thou  sheer  immaculate  and  silver 
fountain.'  Shot.  —  2.  Being  only  what  it 
seems  to  be;  unmingled;  simple;  mere;  down- 
right ;  as,  sheer  falsehood,  sheer  ignorance, 
sheer  stupidity,  Ac. 

Here  is  a  necessity,  on  the  one  side,  that  1  should  do 
that  which.on  the  other  side.it  appears  to  be  a M«r  im- 
possibility that  1  should  even  attempt.  De  Quincty. 

3.  Applied  to  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
muslin;  as,  sheer  muslin. — 4.  Straight  up 
and  down;  perpendicular;  precipitous.  'A 
sheer  precipice  of  a  thousand  feet.'  J.  D. 
Hooter. 

It  was  at  least 
Nine  roods  ofittttr  ascent.  H'ordroierth. 

Sheer  t  (sher),  adv.  [See  above;  and  comp. 
G.  schier,  at  once*  immediately.  ]  Clean; 
quite;  right;  at  once.  'Sturdiest  oaks  .  .  . 
torn  up  sheer.'  Hilton. 

Due  entrance  he  disdain 'd,  and  ia  contempt. 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap' d  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  shttr  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  Milton. 

Sheer  t  (sher),  v.t.    To  shear.    Dryden. 

Sheer  (sher),  v.i.  [Aform  of  sAear]  To  de- 
cline or  deviate  from  the  line  of  the  proper 
course;  to  slip  or  move  aside;  as,  a  ship 
sheen  from  her  course.  —  To  sheer  along- 
side, to  come  gently  alongside  any  object 
— To  sheer  of,  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a 
distance;  to  part  or  separate  from;  to  move 
off  or  away. — To  sheer  up,  to  turn  and  ap- 
proach to  a  place  or  ship. 

Sheer  (sher),  n.  1.  The  curve  which  the  line 
of  ports  or  of  the  deck  presents  to  the  eye 
when  viewing  the  side  of  a  ship.  When  these 
lines  are  straight  or  the  extremities  do  not 
rise,  as  is  most  usual,  the  ship  is  said  to  have 
a  straight  sheer.— To  quicken  the  sheer,  in 
shipbuilding,  to  shorten  the  radius  which 
strikes  out  the  curve.  —  To  straighten  the 
sheer,  to  lengthen  the  radius.— 2.  The  posi- 
tion in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes  kept  at 
single  anchor  to  keep  her  clear  of  it— To 
break  sheer,  to  deviate  from  that  position. 
3.  The  sheer-strake  of  a  vessel. 

Sheer-batten  (sher'bat-n).  n.  i.  Xaut. 
a  batten  stretched  horizontally  along  the 
shrouds  and  seized  firmly  above  each  of 
their  dead-eyes,  serving  to  prevent  the 
dead-eyes  from  turning  at  that  part.  Also 
termed  a  Stretcher.  —  2.  In  ghip-building, 
a  strip  nailed  to  the  ribs  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  wales  or  bends  preparatory 
to  those  planks  being  bolted  on. 

Sheer -draught  (sher 'draft),  n.  In  ship- 
building, the  plan  of  elevation  of  a  ship;  a 
sheer-plan. 

Sheer-hooks  (sher'hoks).  n.  An  instru- 
ment with  prongs  and  hooks  placed  at  the 


out  ship  fitted  with  sheers  or  apparatus  to 
fix  or  take  out  the  masts  of  other  ships. 
See  SB  L 


Sheer-hooks. 

extremities  of  the  yards  of  fire-ships  to  en- 
tangle the  enemy's  riffling,  &c. 
Sheer-hulk  (sherliulk),  n.     An  old  worn- 


Sheer-hulk. 

Sheerly.t  (sherti).  adv.  At  once;  quite;  ab- 
solutely. Beau  <L  Fl. 

Sheer-mould  (sheVmold),  n.  In  ship-bttild- 
inrj,  a  long  thin  plank  for  adjusting  the 
ram-line  on  the  ship's  side,  in  order  to  form 
the  sheer  of  the  ship.  One  of  its  edges  is 
curved  to  the  extent  of  sheer  intended  to 
be  given. 

Sheer-plan  (sheVplan),n.  In  ship-building, 
same  as  Sfieer-drawjht. 

Sheers  (sherz),  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  hoisting 
apparatus  used  in  masting  or  dismasting 
ships,  putting  in  or  taking  out  boilers, 
mounting  or  dismounting  guns,  <tc.,  and 
consisting  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  timber 
or  poles  erected  in  a  mutually  inclined  posi- 
tion, and  fastened  together  near  the  top, 
their  lower  ends  being  separated  to  form  an 
extended  base.  The  legs  are  steadied  by 
guys,  and  from  the  top  depends  the  neces- 
sary tackle  for  hoisting.  Permanent  sheers, 
in  dockyards,  Ac.,  are  sloped  together  at 
the  top,  and  crowned  with  an  iron  cap 
bolted  thereto.  They  are  now  usually 
mounted  on  a  wharf,  but  were  formerly 
placed  on  an  old  ship  called  a  sheer-hulk. 
The  apparatus  is  named  from  its  resem- 
blance, in  form,  to  a  cutting  shears. 

Sheer-strake  (sher'strak),n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, the  strake  under  the  gunwale  in  the 
top-side.  Called  also  Paint -stroke.  See 
STRAKE. 

Sheer-water  (sher'  wa-ter),».  Same  as  Shear- 
water. 

Sheet  (shet),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scSte,  a  sheet,  a 
flap  or  loose  portion  of  a  garment,  also 
xcedt,  corner,  part,  region,  covering,  sheet, 
xceata,  scyte,  the  lower  part  of  a  sail,  a 
sheet,  all  from  sct6tant  to  shoot,  dart,  cast, 
extend;  jeedf  corresponds  to  IceL  skaut, 
the  corner  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  skirt, 
the  sheet  of  a  sail;  Goth.  stauU,  a  border, 
a  hem.  (See  SHOOT.  )  The  root-meaning  there- 
fore is  something  shot  out  or  extended.] 

1.  A  broad,  large,  thin  piece  of  anything, 
as  paper,  linen,  iron,  lead,  glass,  Ac  ;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  a  broad    and   large  piece  of 
cloth,  as  of  linen  or  cotton,  used  as  part  of 
the  furniture  of  a  bed.    (6)  A  broad  piece  of 
paper,  either  unfolded  as  it  comes  from  the 
manufacturer,  or  folded  into  pages;  the 
quantity  or  piece  of  paper  which  receives 
the  peculiar  folding  for  being  bound  in  a 
book,  or  for  common  use  as  writing  paper. 
Sheets  of  paper  are  of  different  sizes,  as 
royal,  demy,  foolscap,  Ac.     (c)  pi.  A  book  or 
pamphlet 

To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer.  U'aierlxnd. 

(d)  A  sail    [Poetical.] 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  satis. 
And  rent  the  sheets.  Dryden. 

2.  Anything  expanded ;  a  broad  expanse  or 
surface;  as,  a  sheet  of  water;  a  sheet  of  ice. 
'  Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid 
thunder.'     Shale.  —  3.  Naut.   a    rope  fast- 
ened to  one  or  both  the  lower  corners  of  a 
sail  to  extend  and  retain  it  in  a  particular 
situation.     In  the  square  sails  above  the 
courses  the  ropes  attached  to  both  clues  are 
called  sheets;  in  all  other  cases  the  weather- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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most  one  is  called  a  tack.  When  a  ship  sails 
with  a  side-wind  the  lower  corners  of  the 
main  anil  fore  sails  are  fastened  with  a  tack 
and  a  sheet.  The  stay-sails  and  studding- 
sails  have  only  one  tack  and  one  sheet  each. 
—A  sheet  in  the  wind,  somewhat  tipsy. 
[Colloq.] 

Though  S.  might  be  a  thought  tipsy— <i  J/iret  or  so 
tit  (fit  Kind—  he  was  not  more  tipsy  than  was  custo- 
mary with  him.  Trollop*. 
—Threesheets in thewind, tipsy;  intoxicated. 
{Colloq.]— In  sheets,  lying  Hat  or  expanded; 
not  folded,  or  folded  but  not  bound:  said 
especially  of  printed  pages.—  Sheet  is  often 
used  in  composition  to  denote  that  the  sub- 
stance to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  is 
in  the  form  of  sheets  or  thin  plates;  as,  sheet- 
tend,  sA«(-glass,  &c. 

Slieet  (shet),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with  sheets. 
2  To  fold  in  a  sheet;  to  shroud.  'The 
sheeted  dead.'  S'm*.-3.  To  cover,  as  with 
a  sheet;  to  cover  with  something  broad  ana 

thin. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  slittts. 
The  bark  of  trees  thou  browsed'st.  5Ao*. 

—  To  sheet  home  (naut.),  to  haul  home  a 
sheet  or  extend  the  sail  till  the  clue  is  close 
to  the  sheet-block. 

Sheet-anchor  (shet'ang-ker), u.  [Originally 
written  Shote-anchor,  that  is,  the  anchor 
shot,  or  thrown  out  for  security  or  preserva- 
tion.] 1.  The  largest  anchor  of  a  ship,  which 
is  shot  out  in  extreme  danger.  Hence  — 
2  Fig.  the  chief  support;  the  last  refuge  for 
safety;  as,  he  dabbled  in  literature,  but  law 
was  his  sheet-anchor. 

Sheet-cable  (shet'ka-bl),  n.    The  cable 
attached  to  the  sheet-anchor,  which  is  the 
strongest  and  best  in  the  ship. 
Sheet-copper  (shet'kop-per),  n.    Copper  m 
broad  thin  plates. 

Sheetful  (shet'ful).  n.    As  much  as  a  sheet 
contains;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 
Sheet-glass  (shet'glas). n.  A  kind  of  crown- 
glass  made  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
which  is  cut  longitudinally  and  placed  in  a 
furnace,  where  it  opens  out  into  a  sheet 
under  the  influence  of  heat. 
Sheeting  (shet'ing),  n.    1.  Cloth  for  sheets. 
2.  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal  for  protection 
of  a  river  bank. 

Sheeting  -  pile  ( shet'ing-pil ),  n.  Same  as 
Sheet^pUe. 

Sheet  -  Iron  (shet'I-ern),  n.  Iron  in  sheets 
or  broad  thin  plates. 

Sheet-lead  (shet'led),  it.  Lead  formed  into 
sheets. 

Sheet -lightning  (shet'lit-nmg),  n.  Light- 
ning appearing  in  wide  expanded  flashes,  as 
opposed  to  forked  lightning.  'Like  sheet- 
lightning,  ever  brightening.  Tennyson. 
Sheet  -  pile  (shet'pil),  n.  A  pile,  generally 
formed  ol  thick  plank,  shot  or  jointed  on 
the  edge,  and  sometimes  grooved  and 
tongued,  driven  between  the  main  or  gauge 
piles  of  a  cofferdam  or  other  hydraulic  work, 
to  inclose  the  space  either  to  retain  or  ex- 
clude water,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Shefe.t  n.  A  sheaf;  a  bundle;  a  sheaf  of 
arrows.  Chaucer. 

Sheik  (shek  or  shak),  n.  t  Ar. ,  an  old  man,  an 
elder.  ]  A  title  of  dignity  properly  belonging 
to  the  chiefsof  theArabictribesor  clans.  The 
heads  of  monasteries  are  sometimes  called 
sheiks  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  it  is 
also  the  title  of  the  higher  order  of  religious 
persons  who  preach  in  the  mosques.  The 
sheik-ul- Islam  is  the  chief  mufti  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  name  is  now  widely  used 
among  Moslems  as  a  title  of  respect  or  re- 


Sheldafle,  Sheldaple  (sheld'a-fl.  sheld'a-pl), 
n.  A  chaffinch.  Also  written  Shell-apple. 

Shelde.t  u.  A  French  crown, so  called  from 
having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  shield. 
Chaucer. 

Sheldrake,  Shieldrake  (shel'drak,  shel'- 
drak), n.  [O.E.  flield,  a  shield,  and  drake; 
Icel.  skjolduiujr,  from  tkjlildr,  a  shield.  There 
is  a  somewhat  shield-shaped  chestnut  patch 
on  the  breast.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
is  the  origin  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the  name; 
thus  the  Orkney  names  skeel-Aack,  skeel- 
goose,  and  sly-goose,  lead  to  Icel.  skilja,  to 
discriminate,  to  understand;  Sc.  skeely,  wise; 
]•;.  skill.]  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
British  ducks,  namely,  the  common  shel- 
drake  (Tadorna  vulpanser  or  Anas  tadorna) 
and  the  ruddy  sheldrake  (Casarka  rutila). 
They  are  handsome  birds,  and  remarkable 
for  the  singular  construction  of  the  wind- 
pipe, which  is  expanded  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  bronchial  tubes  into  two  very 
thin  horny  globes.  They  are  sometimes 
called  burrow-ducks,  from  their  habit  of 
making  their  nests  in  rabbit-burrows  in 
sandy  soil.  Also  written  Shelldrake,  Sheil- 

Shelduck  (shel'duk),  n.  The  female  of  the 
sheldrake.  See  SHELDRAKE. 

Shelf  (shelf),  n.  pl-  Shelves  (shelvz).  [A. 
Sax  scelfe,  scylfe,  a  shelf;  Icel.  skjtllf,  a 
bench;  Sc.  skelf,  a  shelf,  skelb,  sketve,  a 
splinter,  a  thin  slice,  skelve,  to  separate  in 
laminse.  The  root  is  probably  that  of  shell, 
shale,  scale.]  I.  A  board  or  platform  of  boards 
elevated  above  the  floor,  and  fixed  horizon- 
tally to  a  wall  or  on  a  frame  apart,  for  hold- 
ing vessels,  books,  and  the  like;  a  ledge.— 

2.  A  rock  or  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  sea,  ren- 
dering the  water  shallow  and  dangerous  to 
ships;  a  shoal  or  sandbank.    'On  the  tawny 
sands  and  shelves.'    Milton. 

God  wisheth  none  should  wreck  on  a  strange  shelf. 
B.  jfotison. 

3.  A  projecting  layer  of  rock  on  laud ;  a 
stratum  lying  horizontal. — 4.  In  ship-build- 
ing, an  inner  timber  following  the  sheer  of 
the  vessel  and  bolted  to  the  inner  side  of 
ribs,  to  strengthen  the  frame  and  sustain 
the  deck-beams.— To  put  or  lay  on  the  shelf, 
to  put  aside  or  out  of  use;  to  lay  aside,  as 
from  duty  or  active  service. 

Shelf  (shelf),  v.  t.  To  place  on  a  shelf;  to  fur 
nish  with  shelves.  More  usually  written 
Shelve  (which  see). 

Shelfy  (shelf'i),  a.  Full  of  shelves;  (a)  abound- 
ing with  sandbanks  or  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  rendering  naviga- 
tion dangerous;  as,  a  shelfy  coast.  (6)  Full 
of  strata  of  rock;  having  rocky  ledges  crop- 
ping up  'So  shelfy  that  the  corn  hath 
much  ado  to  fasten  its  root.'  liich.  Careio. 

Shell  (shel),  71.  [A.  Sax.  seel,  mil,  Icel. 
skel,  D.  scAel,  G.  schale,  husk,  shell,  peel; 
Goth,  skalja,  a  tile;  same  root  as  shale, 
scale,  skill;  A,  Sax.  scylan,  Icel.  skilja,  to 
separate  See  SCALE.]  1.  A  hard  outside 
covering,  particularly  that  serving  as  the 
natural  protection  of  certain  plants  anc 
animals;  as,  (a)  the  covering  or  outside 
part  of  a  nut.  (b)  The  hard  organized  sub- 
stance  forming  the  skeleton  of  many  inver 
tebrate  animals,  which  is  usually  external 
as  in  most  molluscs,  as  the  clam,  the  snail 
and  the  like ;  but  sometimes  internal,  as  in 
some  cephalopodous  molluscs,  like  the  Spl 
rula.  (c)  The  hard  covering  of  some  verte 
brates  as  the  armadillo,  tortoise,  and  the 
like ;  a  carapace,  (d)  The  covering  or  put 
"  " "  framework  o 


Shell,  Shelling  (shel,  shel'ing),  n.  Same  as 
Shealinfi. 

Sheildrake  (shel'drak),  it.  Same  as  Shel 
drake. 

Shekarry  (she-kar'i),  71.  A  name  given  m 
Hindustan  to  a  hunter.  Same  as  Shikaree 

Shekel  (shek'el),  7».  [Heb.,  from  shakal,  to 
weigh.  ]  An  ancient  weight  and  coin  among 
the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  the  same 
stock  Dr.  Arbuthnot  makes  the  weight  to 
have  been  equal  to  9  dwts.  2;-  grs.  Troy 
weight,  and  the  value  2s.  3|d.  sterling, 
others  make  its  value  2s.  ed.  sterling. 
The  golden  shekel  was  worth  £1,  16s.  6d. 
sterling  The  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  was 
used  in  calculating  the  offerings  of  the 
temple  and  all  sums  connected  with  the 
sacred  law.  It  differed  from  the  common 
shekel,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  double 
its  value. 

Shekinah  (she-kl'na),  n.    See  SHECHINAH. 
Sheld(sheld),o.  Speckled;  piebald.  [Local.] 
Sheld,t  ii.    A  shield.    Chaucer. 


, 

side  layer  of  an  egg. -2.  Any 
exterior  structure  regarded  as  not  beni 
completed  or  filled  in;  as,  the  shell  of  t 
house— 3.  Any  slight  hollow  structure  o 
vessel  incapable  of  sustaining  rough  hand 
ling;  as,  that  boat  is  a  mere  shell.— 4.  A  kmc 
of  rough  coffin ;  or  a  thin  interior  coffin  ir 
closed  by  the  more  substantial  one.— 5.  Oul 
ward  show  without  inward  substance.  '  T 
outward  shell  of  religion.'  Ai/li/e.—Q.  Th 
outer  portion  or  casing  of  a  block  which  i 
mortised  for  the  sheave,  and  bored  at  righ 
angles  to  the  mortise  for  the  pin,  whic 
forms  the  axle  of  the  sheave.  -7.  The  outsid 
plates  of  a  boiler.— 8.  A  musical  instrumen 
such  as  a  lyre,  the  first  lyre  being  made,  ac 
cording  to  classic  legend,  of  strings  draw 
over  a'tortoise-shell.  '  When  Jubal  struc 
the  corded  shell.'  Dryden.—9.  An  engrave 
copper  roller  used  in  calico  print-works.— 
10  A  hollow  projectile  containing  a  burstm 
charge,  which  is  exploded  by  a  time  or  pe 
cussion  fuse.  Shells  are  usually  made  ( 
cast-iron  or  steel,  and  for  mortars  or  smooth 
bore  cannon  are  spherical,  but  for  rifle 


irdnance  they  are,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
leptions.  made  cylindrical  with  a  conoidal 
point.  See  BOMB. 

ttell  (shel),  v.  t.  1.  To  strip  or  break  off  the 
hell  of ;  to  take  out  of  the  slu-ll ;  as,  to 
shell  nuts  or  almonds.— 2.  To  separate  from 
,he  ear ;  as,  to  shell  maize.  —  3.  To  throw 
lomb-shells  into,  upon,  or  among;  to  bom- 
>ard;  as,  to  shell  a  fort,  a  town,  ,Vc. 

(Sir  Colin  Campbell)  will  batter  down  their  mud- 
alls  and  shell  their  palaces.  IV.  H.  Ritssfll. 

hell  (shel),  v.i.    1.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell, 

crust,  or  exterior  coat. — 2.  To  cast  the  shell 

or  exterior  covering;  as,  nuts  ahtil  in  fall- 
ng. —  To  shell  out,  to  give  up,  hand  over 

money,  &c. ;  as,  the  rogues  compelled  him 
,o  shell  out.     [Colloq.] 
hellac  (shel'lak),  71.     Same  as  Shell-lac. 
hell-apple  (shel'ap-1),  n.    1.  A  local  name' 
'or  the  common  crossbill  (Loxia  curviros- 
tra).  —2.  The  chaffinch, 
hell-bark  ( shelliark ),  n.     A  species  of 
lickory  (Carya  alba),  whose  bark  is  loose 
and  peeling.    This  species  produces  a  palat- 
able nut.     Called  also  Shag-bark. 
hell-bit  (shel'bit),  n.     A  boring  tool  used 
with  the  brace  in  boring  wood.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  gouge;  that  is,  its  section  is  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  when  used  it  shears 
the  fibres  round  the  margin  of  the  hole,  and 
removes  the  wood  almost  as  a  solid  core. 

Shell-board  (shel'bord),  n.  A  frame  placed 
on  a  wagon  or  cart  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying hay,  straw,  &c. 

Shell-button  (shel'but-n),  n.  A  hollow  but- 
ton made  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  for  the 
front  and  the  other  for  the  back,  usually 
covered  with  silk ;  also  a  button  formed  of 
mother-of-pearl  shell. 

Shell-cameo  (shel'kam-e-6),  71.  A  cameo  cut 
on  a  shell  instead  of  a  stone.  The  shells 
used  are  such  as  have  the  different  layers  of 
colour  necessary  to  exhibit  the  peculiar 
effects  produced  by  a  cameo. 

Shelldrake  (shel'drak),  n.  Same  as  Shel- 
drake. 

Shellduck  (shel'duk),  71.  Same  as  Shel- 
ditck. 

Shelled  (sheld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
the  shell;  having  cast  or  lost  its  shell. 

For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  were  she. 

y.  Baillie. 

2  Provided  with  a  shell  or  shells. 
Sheller  (shel'er),  71.    A  machine  for  strip- 
ping the  kernel  from  the  stalk  of  Indian 

Shell-fish  (shel'flsh),  71.  A  mollusc,  whose 
external  covering  consists  of  a  shell,  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  Ac. ;  an  animal  whose  outer 
covering  is  a  crustaceous  shell,  as  the  lob- 

Shell-flower  (shel'flou-er),  71.  A  perennial 
plant  of  the  genus  Chelone,  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  species  (C.  glabra),  but 
now  recognized  as  a  form  of  C.  obligua,  with 
an  upright  branching  stem  bearing  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers  with  an  Inflated  tubular 
corona.  Called  also  Snake-head  and  Turtle- 
head.  See  CHELONE. 

Shelling  (shel'ing),  7i.  [From  shell.]  A  com- 
mercial name  for  groats.  Simmonds. 

Shell-gun  (shel'gun),  71.  A  gun  or  cannon 
fitted  for  throwing  bombs  or  shells. 

Shell-jacket  (shel'jak-et),  n.  An  undress 
military  jacket. 

Shell-lac  (shel'lak),  n.  Seed-lac  melted  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes.  See  LAC. 

Shell-lime  (shellim),  n.  Lime  obtained  by 
burning  sea-shells. 

Shell-limestone  (shellim-ston),  71.  Musch- 
elkalk  (which  see). 

Shell-marl  (shel'marl),  n.     A  deposit  of 
clay  and  other  substances  mixed  with  shells, 
which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  lakes. 
Shell-meat  (shel'met),  n.    Some  kind  of 
edible  provided  with  a  shell.     [Rare.] 

Shtllmeals  may  be  eaten  after  foul  hands  without 
any  harm.  Fuller. 

Shell-proof  (shel'prof),  o.  Proof  against 
shells;  impenetrable  by  shells;  bomb-proof; 
as,  a  shell-proof  building. 

Shell-road  (shel'rod),  71.  A  road,  the  upper 
stratum  of  which  is  formed  of  a  layer  of 

Shell-sand  (shel'sand).  71.  A  name  given  to 
the  triturated  shells  of  mollusca,  constitut- 
ing  in  a  great  measure  the  beach  in  some  lo- 
calities. Such  sand  is  much  prized  as  a  fer 

Shellum  (shel'um),  n.  Same  as  Skellum. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Shell-work  (shel'werk)  71.  Work  com- 
posed of  shells  or  adorned  with  them. 
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SHELLY 


SHERIFF 


Shelly  (shcl'O,  a.  I.  Abounding  with  shells; 
covered  with  shells;  as,  the  shelly  shore. 

Go  to  your  cave,  and  see  it  in  its  beauty. 
The  billows  else  may  wash  its  shelly  sides. 

jf.  Baillie. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells.     '  As  the 
mail  .  .  .   shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly 

Shak. 

Shelter  (shel'ter).  n.  (From  O.E.  sheld, 
\  >  /.  a  shield  (whence  sciildan, 

gescyldan,  t"  protect,  to  defend).  Allied  to 
Icel.  skjol.  Dan.  and  S\v.  nkjid,  a  covering,  a 
shelter;  Skr.  skit,  to  coyer.)  1.  That  which 
covers  or  defends  from  injury  or  annoyance; 
a  protection ;  as,  a  house  is  a  shelter  from 

1  :iin  ;  the  foliage  of  a  tree  is  a  shelter  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pcfe. 

2  A  place  or  position  affording  cover  or  pro- 
tection ;  protection ;  security.     '  Who  into 
shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom.'    Young. 

I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter.  Shak. 

Shelter  (shel'ter),  v.t.  1.  To  provide  shelter 
for;  to  cover  from  violence,  injury,  annoy- 
ance, or  attack;  to  protect;  to  harbour;  as, 
a  valley  sheltered  from  the  north  wind  by  a 
mountain.  'The  weeds  which  his  broad- 
spreading  leaves  did  shelter.'  Shak. 

Those  ruins  sttelter'd  once  his  sacred  head. 

Drydeu. 
We  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us.    Milton. 

Z.  To  place  under  cover  or  shelter;  as,  we 
sheltered  our  horses  below  an  overhanging 
rock :  often  with  the  reflexive  pronouns;  to 
betake  one's  self  to  cover  or  a  safe  place. 

They  skeltered  themselves  under  a  rock. 

Abp.  Abbot. 

3.  To  cover  from  notice;  to  disguise  for  pro- 
tection. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 

Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name.     Prior. 

Shelter  (shel'ter),  r.t.    To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning'  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

Shelterless  (shel'ter-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
shelter  or  protection ;  without  home  or 
refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless  perhaps  she  lies. 
Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp.  ROTOC. 

Sheltery  (shel'ter-i),  a.  Affording  shelter. 
'  The  warm  and  sheltery  shores  of  Gibraltar  ' 
Gilbert  White.  [Rare.] 

Sheltie  (shel'ti),  n.  A  small  but  strong 
horse  in  Scotland;  so  called  from  Shetland, 
where  it  is  produced. 

Shelve  (shelv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  skeined;  ppr. 
shelving.  1.  To  place  on  a  shelf  or  on 
shelves ;  hence,  to  put  aside  out  of  active 
employment,  or  out  of  use;  to  dismiss;  as, 
to  shelve  a  question,  a  person,  or  claim. — 

2.  To  furnish  with  shelves. 

Shelve  (shelv).  ».i.  [See  SHELF.]  To  slope, 
like  a  shell  or  sandbank;  to  incline;  to  be 
Eloping. 

We  must  imagine  a  precipice  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  hign  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  which 
shelves  away  a  mile  above  it.  Goldsmith. 

Shelve  (shelv),  n.  A  shelf  or  ledge.  '  On  a 
crag's  uneasy  shelve.'  Keats.  [Rare.] 

Shelving  (shelving),  p.  and  a.  Inclining; 
sloping;  having  declivity. 

Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found. 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Shelving  (shelving),  n.  1.  The  operation  of 
fixing  up  shelves  or  of  placing  upon  a  shelf 
or  shelves. —  2.  Materials  for  shelves;  the 
shelves  of  a  room,  shop,  &c.,  collectively.— 

3.  A  rock  or  sandbank  lying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.    Dryden. 

Shelvy  (shel^i),  a.  Full  of  rocks  or  sand- 
banks; shallow.  See  SHELFT. 

I  had  been  drowned  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy 
and  shallow.  Sha*. 

Shemering.t  n.  [See  SHIMMER  ]  An  im- 
perfect light;  a  glimmering.  Chaucer. 

Shemite  (shemlt),  n.  A  descendant  of 
Shem,  the  oldest  son  of  Noah. 

Snemitic,  Shemitish  (shem-it'ik,  shem-it'- 
ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  Shem,  the  BOH  of 
Noah.  See  SEMITIC. 

Shemitism  (shem'it-izm),  n.  Same  as  Semi- 
timn. 

Shendt  (shend),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shent.  [A. 
Sax.  icendan,  to  shame,  slander,  injure, 
from  sceond,  sceand,  scand,  shame ;  G. 
schande,  Goth,  skanda,  shame.]  1.  To  in- 
jure, mar,  or  spoil.  'That  much  I  fear 
my  body  will  be  xhent.'  Dryden.  —  2.  To 
put  to  shame;  to  blame,  reproach,  revile, 
degrade,  disgrace.  'The  famous  name  of 


knighthood  foully  sheud.'    Spenser.— 3.  To 
overpower  or  surpass. 

She  pass'd  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shetid 
The  lesser  stars.  Sfenser. 

,  adv.    Ruinously; 


Shendfullyt  (»hend'fiil-i),  < 
disgracefully. 


The  enemyes  of  the  lande  were  shatdfitlly  ch.isyd 
and  utterly  confounded.  Fnhyan. 

Shendship.t  n,  [See  SHEND .]  Ruin;  pun- 
MniK-nt.  Chaucer. 

Shene.t  a  [See  SHEEN.]  Bright;  shining; 
fair.  Chaucer. 

She-oak  (she'ok),  >i.  A  peculiar  jointed, 
leafless,  tropical  or  sub-tropical  tree,  of  the 
genus  Casuarina  (C.  quadrivalvis),  whose 
cones  and  young  shoots,  when  chewed, 
yield  a  grateful  acid  to  persons  and  cattle 
suffering  from  thirst. 

Sheol  ( she'ol ),  ?i.  A  Hebrew  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version  grave, 
hell,  or  pit.  The  word  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
hollow,  and  taken  literally  it  appears  to  be 
represented  as  a  subterranean  place  of  vast 
dimensions  in  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
rest.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  retribution  or 
punishment  is  connected  with  it,  but  never 
that  of  future  happiness. 

Shepett,t  n.  [Prov.  E.  shippen,  shippon,  A. 
Sax.  ecypen,  a  stable,  a  stall.]  A  stable. 
Chaucer. 

Shepherd  (shep'erd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scedp-hirde 
— sheep  and  herd.]  1.  A  man  employed  in 
tending,  feeding,  and  guarding  sheep  in  the 
pasture. — 2.  A  pastor;  one  who  exercises 
spiritual  care  over  a  district  or  commu- 
nity.— Shepherd  kings,  the  chiefs  of  a  con- 
quering nomadic  race  from  the  East  who 
took  Memphis,  and  rendered  the  whole  of 
Egypt  tributary.  The  dates  of  their  inva- 
sion and  conquest  have  been  computed  at 
from  2567  to  2500  B.C.,  and  they  are  stated 
by  some  to  have  ruled  for  from  260  to  500 
years,  when  the  Egyptians  rose  and  expelled 
them.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
nect their  expulsion  with  the  narrative  in 
the  book  of  Exodus.  Called  also  Hycsos  or 
Hyk-shos.  —  Shepherd's  crook,  a  long  staff 
having  its  upper  end  curved  so  to  form  a 
hook,  used  by  shepherds.—  Shepherd's  dog, 
a  variety  of  dog  employed  by  shepherds  to 
protect  the  flocks  and  control  their  move- 
ments. It  is  generally  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  powerful  lithe  build;  the  hair  thick- 
set and  wavy ;  the  tail  inclined  to  be  long, 
and  having  a  bushy  fringe;  the  muzzle  sharp, 
the  eyes  large  and  bright.  The  collie  or 
sheep-dog  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  intelligent  dogs  of  this 
wide -spread  and  useful  variety.  —  Shep- 
herd's (or  shepherd)  tartan,  (a)  a  kind  of 
small  check  pattern  in  cloth,  woven  with 
black  and  white  warp  and  weft,  (b)  A  kind 
of  cloth,  generally  woollen,  woven  in  this 
pattern  — generally  made  into  shepherd's 
plaids,  and  often  into  trouserings,  &c. 

Shepherd  (shep'erd),  v.t.  1.  To  tend  or 
guide,  as  a  shepherd.  [Poetical.] 

White,  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains, 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind.  Shelley. 

2.  To  attend  or  wait  on;  to  gallant.    'Shep- 
herding a  lady.'    Edin.  Ret. 
Shepherdess  (shep'erd-es),  n.    A  woman 
that  tends  sheep;  hence,  a  rural  lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Shepherdla  (shep-er/di-a),n.  [After  W.  Shep- 
herd, a  botanist.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Eteagnacere.  The  species  are  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  having 
opposite  deciduous  leaves  with  small  flowers 
sessile  in  their  axils.  5.  argentea,  which  has 
an  edible  scarlet  fruit,  is  known  in  the 
rnited  States  as  buffalo-berry. 

Shepherdisht  (shep'erd-ish).  a.  Resembling 
a  shepherd ;  suiting  a  shepherd ;  pastoral ; 
rustic. 

She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shepherd- 
ish  apparel.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Shepherdism  (shep'erd-izm),  n.  Pastoral 
life  or  occupation.  [Rare.] 

Shepherdling  (shcp'erd-ling),  n.  A  little 
shepherd.  W .  Browne.  [Rare  ] 

Shepherdlyt  (shep'erd-li),  a.  Pastoral;  rus- 
tic. 

We  read  Rebekah,  in  the  primitive  plainness  and 
skepherdly  simplicity  of  those  times,  accepted  brace- 
lets and  other  ornaments,  without  any  disparagement 
to  her  virgin  modesty.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Shepherd's  -  club  ( shep'erdz  klub ),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Verbascum,  the  V.  Thap- 
sus. 


Shepherd's-needle  (shen'erdz-nc-dl),  n.  A 
I'lant  of  tlu-  ^.i-iris  >'Miidix,  the  5.  l\'ct,  n- 
I'enei-is,  or  Venus's  comb.  See  SCANDIX. 

Shepherd'S-plaid  (shep'erdz-plad),  a.  Wool- 
len with  black  and  white  checks,  after  the 
pattern  usual  for  shepherd's  plaids.  '  He 
wore  shepherd'o-plaid  inexpressibles.'  Dick- 
ens. 

Shepherd's  -  purse,  Shepherd's  -  pouch 
(«hep'erdz-perB,  sliep'erdz-pouch),n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Capsella,  nat.  order  Crucifcrav 
C.  bursa-paitori*  is  a  very  common  weed,  of 
wnrM-wide  distribution,  having  simple  or 
cut  leaves,  small  white  newel's,  and  some- 
what heart-shaped  pods. 
Shepherd's-rcd,  Shepherd's-staff  (shep'- 
eraz-rod,  sliep'i-nlz-staf),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Dipsacus,  the  D.  pilosus. 
Shepstert  (shep'ster),  n.  One  that  shapes; 
a  sempstress.  Caxton. 
Sherardia  (sher-arMi-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
W.  Sherard,  a  consul  of  Smyrna.]  A  genus 
of  humble  annuals  of  the  order  Rubiaceje, 
distinguished  by  having  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  and  fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
S.  aryemis  (field-madder)  is  the  only  British 
species.  See  FIELD-MADDER. 
Sherbet  (sher'bet),  n.  [Ar.  sherbet,  sherbet, 
sharbat.  This  word,  as  well  as  simp  and 
shrub,  is  from  the  Ar.  sharaba,  to  drink,  to 
imbibe.]  A  favourite  cooling  drink  in  the 
East,  made  of  fruit  juices  diluted  with 
water,  and  variously  sweetened  and  fla- 
voured. 

Sherd  (sherd),  n.  A  fragment;  a  shard  :  in 
this  form  now  occurring  only  as  a  com- 
pound; as,  potsherd.  '  The  thigh  ('tis  called 
the  knuckle-bone),  which  all  in  sherds  it 
drove.'  Chapman. 

Sheret  (sher),  i\t.  To  shear;  to  cut;  to 
shave.  Chaucer. 

Sheret  (sher),  a.  [See  SHEER.]  Clear;  pure; 
unmingled.  Spenser. 

Shereef,  Sheriff  (she-ref,  she-rif),  n.  [Ar.] 
1.  A  descendant  of  Mohammed  through  his 
daughter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  Ali.  Writ- 
ten variously  Scherif,  Sherrife,  Cherif.— 2.  A 
prince  or  ruler;  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Mecca. 

Sherif  (she-rif),  n.  Same  as  Shereef. 
Sheriff  (shertf ),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scire-gertfa,  a 
shire-reeve  —  scire,  a  shire,  and  gerffa,  a 
governor,  a  reeve.  See  SHIRE  and  REEVE.] 
1.  In  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the  crown 
in  every  county  or  shire,  who  does  all  the 
sovereign's  business  in  the  county,  the  crown 
by  letters-patent  committing  the  custody 
of  the  county  to  him  alone.  Sheriffs  are 
appointed  by  the  crown  upon  presentation 
of  the  judges  in  a  manner  partly  regulated 
by  law  and  partly  by  custom  (see  PRICK- 
ING); the  citizens  of  London,  however,  have 
the  right  of  electing  the  sheriffs  for  the  city 
of  London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Those  appointed  are  bound  under  a  penalty 
to  serve  the  office,  except  in  specified  cases 
of  exemption  or  disability.  As  keeper  of 
the  queen's  peace  the  sheriff  is  the  first  man 
in  the  county,  and  superior  in  rank  to  any 
nobleman  therein  during  his  office,  which 
he  holds  for  a  year.  He  is  specially  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  has  at  his  disposal  the  whole  civil  force 
of  the  county— in  old  legal  phraseology,  the 
posse  comitatus.  The  most  ordinary  of  his 
functions,  which  he  universally  executes  by 
a  deputy  called  under-sheriff,  consists  in  the 
execution  of  writs.  The  sheriff  only  per- 
forms in  person  such  duties  as  are  either 
purely  honorary— for  instance,  attendance 
upon  the  judges  on  circuit  —  or  as  are  of 
some  dignity  and  public  importance,  such 
as  the  presiding  over  elections  and  the  hold- 
ing of  county  meetings,  which  he  may  call 
at  any  time.— 2.  In  Scotland,  the  chief  local 
judge  of  a  county.  There  are  two  grades 
of  sheriffs,  the  chief  or  superior  sheriffs  and 
the  sheriffs -substitute  (besides  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  has  the  hon- 
orary title  of  sheriff-principal),  both  being 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  chief  sheriff, 
usually  called  simply  the  sheriff,  may  have 
more  than  one  substitute  under  him,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  now  practically  rests 
with  the  sheriffs-substitute,  the  sheriff  being 
(except  in  one  or  two  cases)  a  practising 
advocate  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  sheriff- 
substitute  is  prohibited  from  taking  other 
employment,  and  must  reside  within  his 
county.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff 
extends  to  all  personal  actions  on  contract, 
bond,  or  obligation  without  limit,  actions 
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for  rent,  possessory  actions,  Ac.,  in  which 
cases  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  sheriff-substitute  to  the  sheriff,  and 
from  him  to  the  Court  of  Session.  He  has 
also  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  small  debt 
cases,  where  the  value  is  not  more  than 
£1-2.  In  criminal  cases  the  sheriff  has  juris- 
diction in  all  offences  the  punishment  for 
which  is  not  more  than  two  years' imprison- 
ment. He  has  also  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases  to  any  amount. 
Sheriffalty  (sher'if-al-ti),  n.  A  sheriffship ; 

Sheriff-Clerk  (sher'if-klark),  n,  In  Scotland, 
tin- clerk  of  the  sheriff'scourt,  who  hascharge 
of  the  records  of  the  court.  He  registers 
flu  judgments  of  the  court,  and  issues  them 
to  the  proper  parties. 

Sheriff -geld  (shertf-geld),  n.  A  rent  for- 
merly paiil  by  a  sheriff. 

Sheriff-officer  (sher'if-of-fls-er),  n.  In  Scot- 
land, an  officer  connected  with  the  sheriff- 
coiirt,  who  is  charged  with  arrests,  the  serv- 
ing of  processes,  and  the  like. 

Sheriffship  ( shei'ii-ship ),  n.  The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff;  a  shrievalty. 

Sheriff -tooth  ( sher'if-toth ),  n.  A  tenure 
by  the  service  of  providing  entertainment 
for  the  sheriff  at  his  county  courts ;  a  com- 
mon tax  formerly  levied  for  the  sheriff's 
diet.  Wharton. 

Sheriffwick  (sher'if-wik).  Same  as  Sheriff- 
ship. 

Sherris,  t  Sherris-sack  t  (shei'Is,  sher'is- 
sak),  11.  Sherry. 

Your  sherris  warms  the  blood.  Shak. 

But,  all  his  vast  heart  she rn'j-warmed, 
He  Hashed  his  random  speeches.     Tennyson. 

Sherry  ( sher'ri ),  n.  A  species  of  wine,  so 
called  from  Seres  in  Spain, where  it  is  made. 
The  highest  class  of  the  many  varieties  are 
those  that  are  technically  called  '  dry,'  that 
is,  free  from  sweetness,  such  as  the  Amon- 
tillado, Montilla,  Manzanilla,  &c.  It  is  much 
used  in  this  country,  and  when  pure  it  agrees 
well  with  most  constitutions.  Genuine  and 
unadulterated  sherry,  however,  brings  a 
very  high  price,  and  is  rarely  to  be  had, 
inferior  Cape  wines,  &c.,  being  extensively 
sold  under  this  name.  Written  formerly 
Sherris. 

Sherry-cobbler  (sher-ri-kob'ler),  n.   Sherry 
and  iced  water  sucked  up  through  a  straw. 
Sherry-vallies  (sher'ri-val-u),  n.  pi.    [Cor- 
rupted   from   Fr.   chevalier,  a  horseman.] 
Pantaloons  of  thick  cloth  or  leather,  worn 
buttoned  round  each  leg  over  other  panta- 
loons when  riding.    [United  States.  ] 
Sherte.t  n.    A  shirt;  also,  a  skirt  or  lap. 
Chaucer. 

She-slip  (she'slip),  n.     A  young  female 
scion,  branch,  or  member.    '  The  slight  she- 
slips  of  loyal  blood.'    Tennyson. 
She-society  (she-so-si'e-ti),  n.    Female  so- 
ciety.    Tennyson. 

Shete.t  v.t.  or  i.    To  shoot.    Chaucer. 
Shette.t  Shet.t   v.t.     To   close   or  shut. 

Chaucer. 

Sheugh  (shuch  or  shuch),  n.  [See  SHAFT  (of 
amine).]  Afurrow;  aditch;  agulf.  [Scotch.] 
Shew,  Shewed,  Shewn  (sho,  shod,  shon). 
See  SHOW,  SHOWED,  SHOWS. 
Shew-bread  (sho'bred).    See  SHOW-BREAD. 
Shewel,t  Shewelle.t ».  An  example;  some- 
thing held  up  to  give  warning  of  danger 
(Karei) ;  a  scarecrow  (Trench). 

So  are  these  bug-bears  of  opinions  brought  by  great 
clearkes  into  the  world,  to  serve  as  sheTvelles.  to  keep 
them  from  those  faults  whereto  else  the  vanitie  of  tile 
world  and  weaknesse  of  senses  might  pull  them. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Shower  (sho'er),  n.  One  that  shows.  In 
Scots  law  shewers  in  jury  causes  are  the  per- 
sons named  by  the  court,  usually  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  parties,  to  accompany  the 
six  jurors  when  a  view  is  allowed.  See 
VIEWERS. 

She-world  (she'werld),  n.  The  female  in- 
habitants of  the  world  or  of  a  particular 
portion  of  it.  '  Head  and  heart  of  all  our 
f  m- she -world.'  Tennyson. 

Slieytan  (sha'tan),  n.  An  Oriental  name 
for  the  devil  or  a  devil. 

Shiah,  n.     See  SHIITE. 

Shibboleth  (shib'bo-Ieth),  n.  [Heb.,  a  stream 
or  flood,  from  shilbal,  to  go,  to  flow  copi- 
ously.] 1.  A  word  which  was  made  the  cri- 
terion by  which  to  distinguish  the  Ephraim- 
ites  from  the  Gileadites.  The  Ephraimites 
not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  letter  nj, 
sh,  pronounced  the  word  sibboleth.  See 
Judg.  xii.  Hence— 2.  The  criterion,  test,  or 
watchword  of  a  party;  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  party  from  another;  usually, 


some  peculiarity  in  things  of  little  import- 
ance. 

But  what  becomes  of  Benthamism,  shorn  of  its 
shibboleth  —  its  pet  phrase,  'greatest  happiness  of 
greatest  number!'  Quart.  Rev. 

Shidder  (shid'er).    See  BIDDER. 

Shide  (shid),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sctde,  a  billet  of 
wood ;  Icel.  sklth,  G.  scheite;  from  verb  to 
divide— A.  Sax.  sceudan,  O.  scheidan,  Goth. 
skaulan  (cog.  L.  scindo,  Or.  schizo,  to  split). 
See  also  SHED,  v.  t.  ]  A  piece  split  <  >tt ;  a 
piece;  a  billet  of  wood ;  a  splinter.  '  Shidcs 
of  okes,  with  wedgesgreat  they  olive.'  I'haer. 
[Old  and  provincial.  ] 

Shie,  Shy  (shi),  v.t.  [Lit.  to  toss  obliquely; 
A.  Sax.  sceoh,  Icel.  ske\fr,  askew;  Dau.  skiev, 
oblique;  skieve,  to  slant,  slope,  swerve.  See 
•SKEW.]  To  throw;  to  toss  obliquely;  to 
throw  askance;  as,  to  s/iicastont'.  [Familiar.  ] 

Shlel  (shel),  v.t.  To  take  out  of  the  husk; 
to  shell.  [Scotch.  ] 

Shiel(shel),  n.  Shielinsr;  hut;  shelter.  'The 
swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shieL'  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Shield  (sheM),  n.  [\.  Sax.  scild,  scyld,  sceld, 
a  shield,  refuge,  protection;  common  to  the 
Teutonic  languages ;  Goth,  skildug,  Icel. 
skjiildr,  G.  tchild,  from  root  seen  in  Icel. 
stcjol,  Dan.  skjul,  shelter,  protection,  Icel. 
and  Sw.  skyla,  Dan.  skittle,  to  cover,  pro- 
tect ;  Skr.  sku,  to  cover.  Akin  shelter.  ] 
1.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour  carried 
on  the  arm  ;  a  buckler,  used  in  war  for  the 
protection  of  the  body.  The  shields  of  the 
ancients  were  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
triangular,  square,  oval,  &c.,  made  of  lea- 
ther, or  wood  covered  with  leather,  and 
borne  on  the  left  arm.  This  species  of 
armour  was  a  good  defence  against  arrows, 
darts,  spears,  &c. ,  but  would  be  no  protection 
against  bullets.— 2.  Anything  that  protects 
or  defends;  defence;  shelter;  protection. 
'My  council  is  uiy  shield.'  Shak.— 3.  Fig. 
the  person  that  defends  or  protects ;  as,  a 
chief,  the  ornament  and  shield  of  the  nation. 

Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  Gen.  xv.  I. 

4.  In  her.  the  escutcheon  or  field  on  which 
are  placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms. 
The  shape  of  the  shield  upon  which  heraldic 
bearings  are  displayed  is  left  a  good  deal  to 
fancy ;  the  form  of  the  lozenge,  however,  is 


1.  Lozenge-shield,  a  and  3,  Fanciful  forms.  4,  Spade 

shield — the  best  heraldic  form. 

used  only  by  single  ladies  and  widows.  The 
shield  used  in  funeral  processions  is  of  a 
square  form,  something  larger  than  the 
escutcheon,  and  divided  per  pale,  the  one 
half  being  sable,  or  the  whole  black,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  a  scroll  border  around, 
and  in  the  centre  the  arms  of  the  deceased 
upon  a  shield  of  the  usual  form.— 5.  In  bot. 
a  little  cup  with  a  hard  disc,  surrounded  by 
a  rim,  and  containing  the  fructification  ol 
lichens;  an  apothecium. — 6.  In  mining,  a 
framework  for  protecting  a  miner  in  work 
ing  an  adit,  pushed  forward  as  the  work  pro 
gresses.  —  7.t  A  spot  resembling  or  suggest 
ing  a  shield. 
Bespotted  as  with  shields  of  red  and  black.  Sfenser 

Shield  (sheld),  v.t.  1.  To  cover,  as  with  a 
shield ;  to  cover  or  protect  from  danger  or 
anything  hurtful  or  disagreeable;  to  defend 
to  protect ;  as,  to  shield  a  person  or  thing 
from  the  sun's  rays.  'To  shield  thee  fron 
diseases  of  the  world.'  Shak.  '  To  see  OH 
son  the  vanquish'd  father  shield.'  Dryden 

2.  To  ward  off. 

They  brought  with  them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  t 
shield  the  cold,  to  which  they  had  been  inured. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  forfend;  to  forbid;  to  avert. 

God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion.        Shak. 


Shield-drake  (sheld'drak),  «.  Same  as 
Sheldrake. 

Shield-fern  (sheM'fern),  n.  A  common  name 
for  ferns  of  the  genus  Aspidium,  nat.  order 
Polypodiacea?,  so  named  from  the  form  of 
the  indusium  of  the  frurtitiration  The 
sori  are  roundish  and  scattered  or  deposited 
in  ranks  ;  the  indusia  solitary,  rotmilly-pel- 
tate  or  kidney-shaped,  fixed  by  the  middle 
or  the  edge.  The  species  are  numerous  and 
beautiful.  Thirteen  are  natives  of  Britain, 
among  which  is  the  male-fern  (A .  Filix  mas), 
the  stem  of  which  has  been  employed  as  an 
authelmintic  and  as  an  emmenagogue  and 
imitative.  The  fragrant  shield-fern  (A. 
fragraiis)  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  tea. 

Shieldless  (sheld'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
shield  or  of  protection.  'The  ,s7*/V/'//r>.< 
inaiil'  Southey. 

Shieldlessly  (sheld'les-li),  adv.  In  a  shield- 
K  -s  manner;  without  protection. 

Sliieldlessness  (sheld'Ies-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  shieldless ;  desti- 
tution of  a  shield  or  of  protection. 

Shield-Shaped  (sheld'shapt),  o.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  shield ;  scutate ;  as,  a  tit  ield-shaped 
leaf.  Lindleii. 

Shieling,  Shielling  (shel'ing.),  n.  Same 
as  Shealing. 

Shift  (shift),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  teyftan.  to  divide, 
to  order,  to  drive  away;  L.G.  schiften,  to 
divide,  to  part;  Dan.  skifte,  to  change,  to 
shift,  to  divide;  Icel.  skipta,  to  divide, 
distribute,  also  to  change.  Perhaps  from 
root  of  shove.  ]  1.  To  transfer  from  one  place 
or  position  to  another;  to  change;  to  alter. 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.     Shnk. 

The  other  impecunious  person  contrived  to  make 
both  ends  meet  by  shifting  his  lodgings  from  time  to 
time.  II'.  Black. 

2.  To  put  off  or  out  of  the  way  by  some  ex- 
pedient.     'I  shifted  him  away.'     Shak. — 

3.  To  change,  as  clothes;  as,  to  shift  a  coat. 

4.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes,  particularly 
fresh  linen. 

As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  .  .  .  not 
to  have  patience  to  shift  me.  SfiaA. 

—To  sh\ft  off,  (a)  to  delay ;  to  defer ;  as,  to 
shtft  off  the  duties  of  religion.  (b)  To  put 
away;  to  disengage  or  disencumber  one's 
self  of,  as  of  a  burden  or  inconvenience. 
Shift  (shift),  v.i.  1.  To  change;  to  give  place 
to  other  things;  to  pass  into  a  different  form, 
state,  or  the  like. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon.        ShaJf. 
If  the  ideas  .  .  .  constantly  change  and  shift  .  .  . 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any 
one  thing.  Locke. 

2.  To  move;  to  change  place,  position,  or 
direction.  '  As  winds  from  all  the  compass 
shift  and  blow.'  Tennyson. 

Here  the  Baillie  shifted  and  fidgetted  about  in  his 
seat.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

5.  To  change  dress,  particularly  the  under 
garments. 

When  from  the  sheets  her  lovely  forin  she  lifts. 
She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts. 
Yoitnf. 

4.  To  resort  to  expedients;  to  adopt  some 
course  in  a  case  of  difficulty;  to  contrive;  to 
manage ;  to  seize  one  expedient  when  an- 
other fails. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves  and  leave 
their  companions  to  shift  as  well  as  they  can. 

SirK.  L' Estrange. 

6.  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding 
witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift  than 
to  resolve  by  their  distinctions.  Raleigh. 

G.t  To  digress. 

Thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of 
the  fashion. 

T.tTodivide;  to  part;  to  distribute.  Chaucer. 
— To  shift  about,  to  turn  quite  round  to  a 
contrary  side  or  opposite  point;  to  vacillate. 
Shift  (shift),  n.  1.  A  change;  a  substitution 
of  one  thing  for  another. 

My  going  to  Oxford  was  not  merely  for  shift  of 
air.  H'otton. 

2.  A  turning  from  one  thing  to  another; 
hence,  an  expedient  tried  in  difficulty;  a 
contrivance;  a  resource;  one  thing  MM 
when  another  fails. 

I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away.       Shak. 
(Eric)  had  to  run  with  his  queen  Gunnhilda  and 
seven  small  children;  no  other  shift  for  Eric. 

Larlyie. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  mean  refuge;  last  resource; 
mean  or  indirect  expedient;  trick  to  escape 
detection  or  evil;  fraud;  artifice. 

For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.      Dryden. 
When  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts  _ 
Are  dispensations  and  gifts. 


Httrlibras. 
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SHIFTABLE 


SHINGLE 


4.  [Lit.  a  I'himjw  of  underclothing.]  A 
woman's  unik'r  ;;arnH'nt;  a  chemise. — 5.  A 
squad  of  men  to  take  a  spell  or  turn  of  wi  n-k 
at  stated  intervals;  henct,  the  working  time 
of  a  squad  or  relay  of  men ;  the  spell  or  turn 
uf  we  irk;  as,  ii  day  shift;  a  night  shift.— 6.  In 
mining,  a  fault  or  dislocation  of  a  seam  or 
stratum,  accompanied  by  depression  of  one 
portion,  destroyinn  the  continuity.— 7.  In 
hi/ tiding,  a  mode  of  arranging  the  tiers  of 
bricks,  timbers,  planks,  A-c.,  so  that  the 
joints  of  adjacent  rowg  shall  not  coincide.  — 
Si.  In  music,  a  change  of  the  position  of  the 
left  hand  In  violin  playing,  by  which  the 
first  linger  of  the  player  has  to  temporarily 
become  the  nut.  Shiftsare  complete  ehragei 
of  four  notes  ;  thus,  the  first  shift  is  when 
the  first  finger  is  on  A  of  the  first  string; 
the  second  shift,  when  it  is  on  D  above. — 
Shift  of  crops,  in  agri.  an  alteration  or 
variation  in  the  succession  of  crops;  rota- 
tion of  crops;  as,  a  farm  is  wrought  on  the 
five  years'  shift,  on  the  six  years'  shift. — 
To  make  shift,  or  to  make  a  shift,  to  devise: 
to  contrive;  to  use  expedients;  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  do  something  or  overcome  a 
difficulty. 

I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Shlftable(shift'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
shifted  or  changed. 

Shifter  (shift'er),  n.  1.  One  who  shifts  or 
changes;  as,  sceae-sh\fter.— 2.  One  who  plays 
tricks  or  practises  artifice. 

And  let  those  shifters  their  own  judges  he, 
If  they  have  not  been  arrant  thieves  to  me. 

John  Taylor. 

3.  A~a<it.  a  person  employed  to  assist  the 
ship's  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shift- 
in-  the  salt  provisions. 

Shiftiness  (shif'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  shifty  in  all  its  senses. 

Shifting  (shift'ing),  p.  and  a.  Changing 
place  or  position;  resorting  from  one  expe- 
dient to  another. — Shifting  beach,  a  beach 
of  gravel  liable  to  be  shifted  or  moved  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  or  the  current  of 
rivers.—  Shifting  sand  or  sands,  loose  mov- 
ing sand;  quicksand. 

Who  stems  a  stream  with  shifting  sand, 

Or  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band.    Sir  lr~.  Scott. 

— Shifting  or  secondary  use,  in  law.  See 
USE. — Shifting  centre.  Same  as  Metacentre. 

Shifting  (shift'ing),  n.  1.  Act  of  changing; 
change.  '  The  tthif  tings  of  ministerial  mea- 
sures.'  Burke.  —2.  The  act  of  haying  recourse 
to  equivocal  expedients ;  evasion ;  artifice ; 
shift.  ' Subtle  shif tings.'  llir.  for  Mags. 

Shiftingly  (shift'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  shifting 
manner;  »y  shifts  and  changes;  deceitfully. 

Shiftless  (shiftles),  a.  Destitute  of  expe- 
dients, or  not  resorting  to  successful  ex- 
pedients; wanting  means  to  act  or  live;  as, 
a  shiftless  fellow. 

Shiftlessly  (shifttes-li),  adv.  In  a  shiftless 
manner. 

Shiftlessness  (shift'les-nes),  n.  A  state  of 
being  shiftless. 

Shifty  (shif'ti),  a.  1.  Changeable;  shifting. 
Edin.  Rev.  [Rare.]— 2.  Full  of  shifts:  fer- 
tile in  expedients;  well  able  to  shift  for 
one's  self. 

Shifty  and  thrifty  as  old  Greek  or  modern  Scot, 
there  were  few  things  he  could  not  invent,  and  per- 
haps nothing  he  could  not  endure.  Kingsley. 

3.  Full  of  or  ready  in  shifts,  in  a  bad  sense; 
fertile  in  evasions;  given  to  tricks  and  arti- 
fices. 

Shlite,  Shiah  (shi'it,  shi'a),  n.  [Ar.  shiai, 
sectarian  or  schismatic;  xhiah,  shiat,  a  mul- 
titude following  one  another  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  object,  hence,  the  sect  of  Ali;  from 
shAa,  to  follow.]  A  member  of  one  of  the  two 
great  sects  into  which  Mohammedans  are 
divided,  the  other  sect  being  the  Sunnites  or 
Sunnis.  The  Shiites  consider  Ali  as  being 
the  only  rightful  successor  of  Mohammed. 
They  do  not  acknowledge  the  Sunna,  or 
body  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed, 
as  any  part  of  the  law,  and  on  these  ac- 
counts are  treated  as  heretics  by  the  Sun- 
nites or  orthodox  Mohammedans.  The 
Shiahs  are  represented  by  nearly  the  whole 
Persian  nation,  and  call  themselves  also  el- 
Adiliyyat,  or  'the  Upright,'  while  the  Sun- 
nites are  represented  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Shikaree,  Shikarree  (shi-kar'e),  n.  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  native  attendant  hunter; 
hence,  applied  generally  to  a  sportsman. 

We  came  upon  the  traces  of  a  bear,  quite  recent, 
so  much  so  that  the  shikaree  or  huntsman  said  that 
he  could  not  be  twenty  yards  away. 

Shilf  (shilf),n.  [The  same  word  as  G^schUf 
sedge.]  Straw.  [Provincial  English.] 


Snill  (shil),  v.t.  [Icel.  styla.  See  SHIELI*.] 
To  put  under  cover;  to  sheal.  [Provincial 
English.  ] 

Shillalah,  Shillaly  (snil-la'la,  shil-la'li),  n. 
Same  as  SkttUlah  (which  see). 

Shillelah  (shil-lel'a),  n.  (From  Shillelagh,  s\ 
b:m>ny  iu  \\'u'kli>w.  famous  for  its  oaks:  a 
corruption  of  Siol  Elaigh,  the  descendants 
of  Elaeh  •/<>/ (pn>i  i.  shel),  seed,  ami  El.aiyh, 
Elach.]  An  Irish  name  for  an  oaken  sap 
lin-_f  or  other  stick  used  as  a  cinlp.'I. 

Shilling(shil'iiii;),M.  [A.  Sax.  w ylliny, O.Fris. 
O.Sax.  l»;m.  anil  S\v.  nkilliny,  Cotl)  xt.-illi<i:ix, 
G.  nchilliiiy,  probably  from  a  root  seen  in 
Iri'l.  and  Sw.  nkilja,  Dan.  xkille,  to  divide, 
the  ancient  shilling  having  been  divided  by 
two  cross  indentations,  stamped  deeply  into 
it  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  into  four  parts. 
Comp.  Dan.  skillemynt,  from  xkille,  to  sever, 
and  inynt,  coin,  and  G.  scheidemiinze,  from 
scheiden,  to  divide,  and  miinze,  coin — both 
meaning  small  change.]  A  British  coin  of 
currency  and  account,  equal  in  value  to 
twelve  pennies,  or  to  one  twentieth  of  a 
pound  sterling.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  it  fluctuated  greatly  in  value. 
from  flvepence  to  twentypence,  with  various 
intermediate  values.  The  same  name,  under 
the  forms  skiUing  and  schilling,  is  applied 
to  coins  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way. Shilling  is  also  applied  to  different 
divisions  of  the  dollar  in  the  United  States 
currency, 

Shilli-shalli,  Shilly-shally  (shil'li-shal-i). 
v.i.  [A  reduplication  of  shall  I!  and  equal 
to  shall  I  or  shall  I  not?]  To  act  in  an 
irresolute  or  undecided  manner;  to  hesitate; 
as,  this  is  not  a  time  to  shilly-shally. 

Shilli-shalli,  Shilly-shally  (shil'li-shal-i), 

adv.   In  an  irresolute  or  hesitating  manner. 

I  don't  stand  shill-I-shall-I  then :  if  I  say't,  I'll  do't. 

Shilli-shalli,  Shilly-shally  (shil'li-lhaTi), 
n.  Foolish  trifling;  irresolution.  [Colloq.j 

She  lost  not  one  of  her  forty-five  minutes  in  pick- 
ing and  choosing — no  shilly-shally  in  Kate. 

De  Qitincey. 

Shilpit  (shil'pit),  a.  1.  Weak;  washy  and  in- 
sipid. '  Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink.'  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.]— 2.  Of  a  sickly  white  colour; 
feeble-looking.  [Scotch.) 

The  laird  .  .  .  pronounced  her  to  be  but  a  shilpit 
thing .  Miss  Ferrier. 

SMly  (shilh.    Same  as  Shyly. 

Shim  (shim),  n.  1.  In  math,  a  thin  piece  of 
metal  placed  between  two  parts  to  make  a 
fit.— 2.  A  tool,  used  in  tillage,  to  break 
down  the  land  or  to  cut  it  up  and  clear  it  of 
weeds.  Called  also  a  Shim-plough. 

Shimmer  (shim'er),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  scymrian, 
freq.  of  sclmian,  to  gleam,  from  sctnia,  a 
gleam,  brightness,  splendour;  Dan.  skimre, 
G.  schimmern,  to  gleam.]  To  emit  a  tremu- 
lous light;  to  gleam;  to  glisten.  'The 
shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star. 

Sir  If  Scott. 

Shimmer  (shim'er),  n.  A  tremulous  gleam 
or  glistening. 

The  silver  lamps  .  .  .  diffused  .  .  a  trembling  twi- 
light or  seeming  tMmmgr  through  the  quiet  apart- 
ment. Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Shim-plough  (shim'plou),  n.    See  SHIM. 

Shin  (shin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  *cm,  the  shin,  sein- 
bitn,  the  shin-bone;  Dan.  skinne,  the  shin,  a 
splint;  skinnebeen,  D.  scheen,  scheenbeen, 
the  shin-bone;  G.  sehiene,  a  splint  of  wood, 
schien-bein,  the  shin-bone:  so  called  from  its 
sharp  edge  resembling  that  of  a  splint  of 
wood.]  The  forepart  of  the  leg  between 
the  ankle  and  the  knee,  particularly  of  the 
human  leg;  the  forepart  of  the  crural  bone, 
called  tiii!'!. 

Shin  (shin),  v.i.  1.  To  climb  a  tree  by  means 
of  the  hands  and  legs  alone;  to  swarm. 

Nothing  for  it  but  the  tree ;  so  Tom  laid  his  bones 
to  it,  shinning  up  as  fast  as  he  could.  T.  Hughes. 

2.  To  borrow  money.    [U.S.   See  SHINNER.] 

Shin  (shin),  v.t.  To  climb  by  embracing 
with  the  arms  and  legs  and  working  or  pull- 
ing one's  self  up;  as,  to  shin  a  tree. 

Shin-bone  (shin'bon),  n.  The  bone  of  the 
shin;  the  tibia. 

Shindlet  (shin'dl),  n.  I.  A  shingle.  'Boards 
or  shindies  of  the  wild  oak.'  Holland.— 
2.  A  roofing  slate. 

Shindlet  (shin'dl),w7.  To  cover  or  roof  with 
shingles.  Holland. 

Shindy  (shin'di),  n.  ['A.  shindy  approaches 
so  nearly  in  sound  to  the  Gypsy  word  ehin- 
garee,  which  means  precisely  the  same 
thing,  that  the  suggestion  is  at  least  worth 
consideration.  And  it  also  greatly  resem- 


bles chindi,  which  may  be  translated  as 
'cutting  up,' and  also  'quarrel.'  'To  cut 
up  shindies'  was  the  first  form  in  which  this 
extraordinary  word  reached  the  public.'  C. 
G.  Leland.]  1.  A  row;  a  spree.  [Slang.]— 
2.  A  liking;  a  fancy.  Halibut-ton.  [Ameri- 
can.]—3.  A  game  of  ball;  shinty.  Bartlett. 
[American.] 

Shine  (shin),  v.i.  pret.  shone;  pp.  shone;  ppr. 
Chining;  yhined,  pret.  <fc  pp.,  is  now  obso- 
lete or  vulgar.  [A.  Sax.  sctnan,  D,  sehij- 
n<?7i,Icel.  skina,Dan.  skinne,  Goth,  skeinait, 
G.  scheinen,  to  shine.  Probably  from  a  root 
skan,  skand,  seen  without  the  #  in  L.  atndc", 
to  shine;  Candida*,  white;  candor,  whiteness 
(whence  E.  candid,  eandvitr);  JSkr.  chand,  to 
be  light  or  clear.]  1.  To  emit  rays  of  lijxht; 
to  give  light;  to  beam  with  steady  radiance; 
to  exhibit  brightness  or  splendour;  as,  the 
sun  shines  by  day;  the  moon  shine*  by  ni^ht. 
—Shining  differs  from  sparkling,  glistonlnff, 
glittering,  as  it  usually  implies  a  steady  ra- 
diation or  emission  of  light,  whereas  the 
hatter  words  usually  imply  irregular  or  in- 
terrupted radiation.  This  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  and  we  may  say  the  fixed 
stars  shine  as  well  as  that  they  sparkle.  Jlut 
we  never  say  the  sun  or  the  moon  sparkle. 

2.  To  be  bright;  to  glitter;  to  be  brilliant. 
'Fish  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales.' 
Milton. 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret. 

.sA,t,t. 
Let  thine  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  lustre. 

Sir  J.  Denham- 

3.  To  be  gay  or  splendid;  to  be  beautiful. 

So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state. 

Speitsrr. 
Once  brightest  shin'ci  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

i'Cff. 

4.  To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distin- 
guished; as,  to  shine  in  courts.     'Shine  in 
the  dignity  of  F.R.S.'    Pope. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company.      Swift. 

5.  To  be  noticeably  visible;  to  be  prominent. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  cowardly  animal,  and  moral 

courage  shines  out  as  the  most  rare  and  the  most 
noble  of  virtues.  Prof.  Biackie. 

— To  cause  the  face  to  shine,  to  be  propitious. 
Ps.  Ixvii.  1.— SYN.  To  radiate,  beam,  gleam, 
glare,  glisten,  glitter,  sparkle,  coruscate. 

Shine  (shin),  v.t.  To  occasion  or  make  to 
shine. 

Shinet  (shin),  a.  Bright  or  shining;  glitter- 
ing. Spenser. 

Shine  (shin),  n.  1.  Fair  weather;  sunshine. 
'Be  it  fair  or  foul,  rain  or  shine.'  Dryden. 
'Shadow  and  shine  is  life.'  Tennyson. — 

2.  The  state  of  shining;  brilliancy;  bright- 
ness; splendour;  lustre;  gloss.    '  The  glitter- 
ing shine  of  gold. '  Dr.  H.  More.  '  Fair  open- 
ing to  some  court's  propitious  shine.'  Pope. 

3.  [In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  shindy.]    A  quarrel;  a  row.  — To 
kick  up  a  shine,  to  make  a  row.   [Slang.]— To 
take  the  shine  out  of,  to  cast  into  the  shade; 
to  outshine;  to  excel;  to  surpass.     [Slang.] 

Shiner  (shm'er),  n.  1.  One  w  ho  or  that  which 
shines.  Hence — 2.  A  coin,  especially  a  bright 
coin;  a  sovereign.  [Slang.] 

'  And  now.  Jingo,'  asked  the  man  of  business, 
'  where's  the  s/tintrs  I '  Jerrold. 

3.  The  American  popular  name  applied  to 
several  species  of  fish,  mostly  of  the  family 
Cyprinidffi ;  as,  the  shining  dace  (Leucincits 
nitidus);  the  bay  shiner  (Leuctecus  chry- 
soptents);  New  York  shiner  (Leuciscus  or 
StUbe  chrysoleueas);  and  the  blunt-nosed 
shiner  (Votner  Brownii),  belonging  to  the 
family  Scombridae. 

Shiness  (shi'nes).    See  SHYNESS. 

Shingle  (shing/gl),n.  [Formerly  also  shindle, 
which  was  corrupted  to  shingle,  the  word, 
like  G.  schindel,  being  borrowed  from  L. 
sctndula,  a  shingle,  from  L.  scitido,  to  split, 


Shingles. 

to  divide.  In  sense  2  the  meaning  would 
be  originally  flat  pieces  of  stone.  ]  1.  A  thin 
piece  of  wood,  usually  having  parallel  sides 
and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  so  as 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


SHINGLE 


SHIP-OWNER 


to  lap  with  others,  used  as  a  rn<if-eovtirhi£ 
instead  of  slates  or  tiles.— 2.  Round,  water- 
worn,  and  luose  gravel  and  pebbles ;  the 
coarse  gravel  or  accumulation  of  small 
rounded  stones  found  on  the  shores  of  rivers 
or  the  sea. 

The  plain  of  La  Crau,  in  France,  is  composed  of 
shingle.  Pinktrton. 

Turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shinele  should  grate  underfoot. 
Tennyson. 

—  Shingle  ballast,  ballast  composed  of 
shingle  or  gravel. 

Shingle  (shing'gl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shingled; 
ppr.  shingling.  1.  To  cover  with  shingles; 
as,  to  shingle  a  roof.  'They  shingle  their 
houses  with  it.'  Evelyn,—  2.  To  perform  the 
process  of  shingling  ou;  as,  to  shingle  iron. 
See  SHINGLING. 

Shingler  (shing'gl-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  shingles;  as,  (a)  one  who  roofs  houses 
with  shingles.  (6)  One  who  or  a  machine 
which  cuts  and  prepares  shingles,  (c)  A 
workman  who  attends  a  shingling  hammer 
or  machine,  (d)  A  machine  for  shingling 
puddled  iron  or  making  it  into  blooms. 

Shingle-roofed  (shing'gl-rbft),  a.  Having 
a  roof  covered  with  shingles. 

Shingles  (shing'glz),  n.  pi.  [L.  dnguhtm,  a 
belt,  from  cingo,  to  gird.  ]  A  kind  of  herpes, 
viz.  herpes  zoster,  which  spreads  around  the 
body  like  a  girdle;  an  eruptive  disease.  See 
HERPES. 

Shingling  (shing'gl- ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
covering  with  shingles,  or  a  covering  of 
shingles.  — 2.  In  iron  inanvf.  the  process 
of  expelling  the  scoria  and  other  impuri- 
ties from  the  metal  in  its  conversion  from 
the  cast  to  the  malleable  state.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  subjecting  the 
puddled  iron  either  to  the  blows  of  a  pon- 
derous forge  hammer,  to  the  action  of 
squeezers,  or  to  the  pressure  of  rollers.  — 
,^/iinf/ling  hammer,  a  powerful  hammer 
which  acts  upon  the  ball  from  the  puddling 
furnace,  and  forces  some  of  the  remaining 
impurities  therefrom.  —  Sh  ingling  in  ill,  ami!  1 
or  forge  where  puddled  iron  is  hammered, 
Ac.,  to  remove  the  dross,  compact  the 
grain,  and  turn  out  malleable  iron. 

Shingly  (shing/gl-i),  a.  Abounding  with 
shingle  or  gravel. 

Shining  (shin'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Emitting 
light;  beaming;  gleaming.— 2.  Bright;  splen- 
did; radiant.— 3.  Illustrious;  distinguished; 
conspicuous ;  as,  a  shining  example  of  cha- 
vity.  —  4.  In  bot  having  a  smooth  polished 
surface,  as  certain  leaves.  — SYN.  Glistening, 
bright,  radiant,  resplendent,  effulgent,  lus- 
trons,  brilliant,  glittering,  splendid,  illus- 
trious. 

Shining  (shin'ing).  n.  1.  Effusion  or  clear- 
ness of  light ;  brightness.  *  The  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  shining.'  Joel  ii.  10.— 2.  The 
act  of  making  one's  self  conspicuous  by  dis- 
play of  superiority;  ostentatious  display. 

Would  you  both  please  and  he  instructed  too, 
Watch  well  the  rage  of  shining  to  subdue. 

Stillinzteet. 

Shiningness  (shm'ing-nes),  n.  Brightness; 
splendour.  Spenser. 

Shinner  (shin'er),  n.  [That  is,  one  who 
plies  his  shijis  or  legs  quickly.]  1.  A  person 
who  goes  about  among  his  acquaintances 
borrowing  money  to  meet  pressing  demands 
The  practice  itself  is  called  shinning.  [United 
States  cant.]— 2.t  A  stocking. 

Shinney  (shin'i),  n.  Same  as  Shinty.  Ilalli- 
well 

Shin -plaster  ( shin'plas-ter ),  n.  [Accord- 
ing to  Bartlett  from  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  having  used  a  quan- 
tity of  worthless  paper  currency  as  plasters 
for  a  wounded  leg.  ]  A  bank-note,  especially 
one  of  low  denomination ;  a  piece  of  paper- 
money.  [United  States  slang.] 

Shinto,  Shintoism  (shiu'to,  shin'to-izm),  ?i. 
[Chinese  shin,  god  or  spirit,  and  to,  way  or 
law.]  One  of  the  two  great  religions  of 
Japan.  In  its  origin  it  was  a  form  of  na- 
ture worship,  the  forces  of  nature  being  re- 
garded as  gods,  the  sun  being  the  supreme 
god.  The  soul  of  the  sun-god,  when  on 
earth,  founded  the  reigning  house  in  Japan, 
and  hence  the  emperor  is  worshipped  as  of 
divine  origin.  Worship  is  also  paid  to  the 
souls  of  distinguished  persons.  The  essence 
of  the  religion  is  now  ancestral  worship  and 
sacrifice  to  departed  heroes.  Written  also 
Sintu,  Sintuism. 

Shintoist  (shin'to-ist),  n.  A  believer  in  or 
supporter  of  the  Shinto  religion. 

Shinty  (shin'ti),  n.  [Gael,  sinteag,  a  skip,  a 
bound  ]  1  In  Scotland,  an  outdoor  game  in 
which  a  ball  and  clubs  with  crooked  heads 


are  employed,  the  object  of  rarh  party  be-  I 
ing  to  drive  the  ball  over  their  opponents' 
boundary.     The  game  is  called  Hockey  in 
England. — 2.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  play- 
ing the  game. 

Shiny  (shin'i),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  sun- 
shine; bright;  luminous;  clear;  unclouded. 
'Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day.'  Dry- 
den.  —  2.  Having  a  glittering  appearance; 
glossy;  brilliant. 

-Ship  (ship),  ?(.  [A  form  of  shape  (which 
see);  A. Sax.  -scipe.]  A  termination  denoting 
state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  or  art;  as, 
lords/tip,  friendsAi^,  stewards/up,  horseman- 
ship,  &c. 

Ship  (ship),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scip,  scyp,  a  ship; 
common  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  L.G. 
schipp,  D.  schip,  Icel.  and  Goth,  skip,  Dan. 
ftkib,  O.H.G.  scif,  G.schi/.  The  word  pushed 
into  the  Romance  tongues  from  the  Teu- 
tonic, our  Kkiff  being  re-borrowed  from  the 
Kr.  esquif;  so  also  equip.  Probably  con- 
nected w'ith  shape,  Icel.  skapa.  to  shape, 
shipa,  to  arrange,  order.  Some  derive  it 
from  root  signifying  to  dig  or  hollow  out, 
whence  L.  scapha,  Gr.  skaphe,  a  bowl,  a 
boat,  a  skiff;  Gr.  skapto.  to  dig.]  1.  A  ves- 
sel of  some  size  adapted  to  navigation :  a 
general  term  for  vessels  of  whatever  kind, 
excepting  boats.  Ships  are  of  various  sizes 
and  fitted  for  various  uses,  and  receive  vari- 
ous names,  according  to  their  rig  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  man- 
of-war  ships,  transports,  merchantmen, 
barques,  brigs,  schooners,  luggers,  sloops, 
xebecs,  galleys,  &c.  The  name,  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  particular  rig,  and  as  roughly  im- 
plying a  certain  size,  has  been  used  to  de- 
signate a  vessel  furnished  with  a  bowsprit 
and  three  masts— a  main-mast,  a  fore-mast, 
and  a  mizzen-mast— each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  lower-mast,  a  top-mast,  and  a 
top-gallant  mast,  and  carries  a  certain  num- 
ber of  square  sails.  The  square  sails  on  the 
mizzen  distinguishes  a  ship  from  a  barque,  a 
barque  having  only  fore-and-aft  sails  on  the 
mizzen.  But  the  development  of  steam  navi- 
gation, in  which  the  largest  vessels  have 
sometimes  only  a  schooner  rig  and  some- 
times four  masts,  has  gone  far  towards  ren- 
dering this  restricted  application  of  the  term 
ship  of  little  value.  Owing  to  increase  of 
size,  and  especially  increase  in  length,  some 
sailing  vessels  now  have  four  masts,  and 
this  rig  is  said  to  have  certain  advantages. 
Up  to  within  recent  times  wood,  such  as 
oak,  pine,  &c.,  was  the  material  of  which 
all  ships  were  constructed,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by 
iron  and  steel;  and  in  Britain,  which  is  the 
chief  ship-building  country  in  the  world,  the 
tonnage  of  the  wooden  vessels  constructed 
is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  those  built  of 
iron.  The  first  iron  vessel  classed  at  Lloyd's 
was  built  at  Liverpool  in  1838,  but  iron 
barges  and  small  vessels  had  been  con- 
structed long  before  this.—  Armed  ship.  See 
under  ARMED. — Ship's  papers,  the  papers 
or  documents  required  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They 
are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  (1)  those  required  by 
the  law  of  a  particular  country,  as  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry,  license,  charter-party, 
bills  of  lading,  bills  of  health,  &c.,  required 
by  the  law  of  England  to  be  on  board  Brit- 
ish ships.  (2)  Those  required  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  be  on  board  neutral  ships  to  vin- 
dicate their  title  to  that  character.—  Ship 
of  the  line,  a  man-of-war  large  enough  and 
of  sufficient  force  to  take  its  place  in  a  line 
of  battle.—  Ship  of  the  desert,  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal name  for  the  camel. — Registry  of  ships. 
See  Lloyd's  register,  under  LLOYD'S.— 2.  A 
dish  or  utensil  formed  like  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  in  which  incense  was  kept.  Tyndale. 

Ship  (ship),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shipped;  ppr. 
shipping.  1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel of  any  kind ;  as,  to  ship  goods  at  Glas- 
gow for  New  York. 

The  emperor  shipping  his  great  ordnance,  de- 
parted down  the  river.  Knollcs. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship;   to  convey  by 
water. 

This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence. 
Shak, 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship  or 
other  vessel;  as,  to  ship  seamen.  — 4.  To  fix 
in  its  proper  place;  as,  to  ship  the  oars,  the 
tiller,  the  rudder.  —To  ship  off,  to  send  away 
by  water.    'Ship  off  senates  to  some  distant 
shore.'     Pope.— To  ship  a  sea,  to  have  a 
wave    come    aboard ;    to    have    the    deck 
washed  by  a  wave. 


Ship  (ship),  v.f.  1.  To  »o  on  board  a  vessel 
to  make  a  voyage  with  it;  to  embark;  as,  we 
shipped  at  Glasgow. — 2.  To  engage  for  ser- 
vice on  board  a  ship. 

Ship-biscuit  (ship'bis-ket),  n.  Hard  coarse 
biscuit  prepared  for  long  keeping,  and  for 
use  on  board  a  pliip. 

Shipboard  (ship'bord),  n.  The  deck  or  side 
of  a  ship:  used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  ad- 
verbial phrase  on  shipboard ;  as,  to  go  on 
shipboard  or  a  shipboard. 

Let  him  go  on  shipboard.  Bramhalt. 

What  do'st  thou  make  a  shipbcard  t       Drydoi. 

Ship-board  (ship'bord),  n.  A  board  or  plank 
of  a  ship. 

They  have  made  all  thy  ship-boards  of  fir-trees  of 
Setiir.  Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 

Ship-boy  (slrip'boi),  n.  A  boy  that  serves 
on  board  of  a  ship. 

Ship -breaker  (ship'brak-er),  n.  A  person 
whose  occupation  is  to  break  up  vessels  that 
are  unfit  for  sea. 

Ship-broker  (ship'bro-ker),  n.  A  mercan- 
tile agent  who  transacts  the  business  for  a 
ship  when  in  port,  as  procuring  cargoes,  &c. ; 
also,  an  agent  i/n^a,ia-<l  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing ships ;  likewise,  a  broker  who  procures 
insurance  on  ships. 

Ship-builder  (ship'bild-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  construct  ships  and  other 
vessels;  a  naval  architect;  a  shipwright. 

Ship  -  building  (ship'bild-ing),  n.  Xaval 
architecture;  the  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  navigation,  particularly  ships  and  other 
vessels  of  a  large  kind,  bearing  masts:  in 
distinction  from  boat-building. 

Ship-canal  (ship'ka-nal),  n,  A  canal  through 
which  vessels  of  large  size  can  pass;  a  canal 
for  sea-going  vessels. 

Ship-captain  (ship'kap-tin  or  ship'kap-tan), 
n.  The  commander  or  master  of  a  ship.  See 
CAPTAIN. 

Ship  -  carpenter  (shipTtar-pen-ter),  n.  A 
shipwright;  a  carpenter  that  works  at  ship- 
building. 

Ship-chandler  (slnp'ehand  ler),  n.  One 
who  deals  in  cordage,  canvaa,  and  other 
furniture  of  ships. 

Ship- chandlery  (ship'chand-Ier-i),  n.  The 
business  and  commodities  of  a  ship-chand- 
ler. 

Ship-fever  (ship'fe-ver),  n.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  typhus  fever.  Called  also  Putrid  Fever, 
Jail-fever,  and  Hospital  Fever. 

Shipful  (ship'ful),  n.  As  much  or  many  as 
a  ship  will  hold;  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

Ship -holder  (ship'h61d-er),  n.  The  owner 
of  a  ship  or  of  shipping;  a  ship-owner. 

Shipless  (shiples),  a.     Destitute  of  ships. 

While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shifless  main, 
Sees  o'er  the  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral 
train.  Rogers. 

Shiplett  (ship'Iet),  n.     A  little  ship.     Hol- 

inshed. 
Ship-letter  (ship'let-er),  n.     A  letter  sent 

by  a  common  ship,  and  not  by  mail. 
Shipmant  (ship'man),  n.     1.  A  seaman  or 

sailor. 

About  midnight  the  shiptnen  deemed  that  they 
drew  near  to  some  country.  Acts  xxvii.  28. 

2.  The  master  of  a  ship.     Chaucer. 

Shipmaster  (ship'mas-ter),  n.  The  cap- 
tain, master,  or  commander  of  a  ship.  Jon. 
i.  6. 

Shipmate  (ship'mat),  n.  One  who  serves 
in  the  same  ship  with  another;  a  fellow- 
sailor. 

Shipment  (ship'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
putting  anything  on  board  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel ;  embarkation ;  as,  he  was  en- 

taged  in  the  shipment  of  coal  for  London. 
,  The  goods  or  things  shipped  or  put  on 
board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;   as,  the 
merchants  have  made  large  shipments  to 
the  United  States. 

Ship-money  (ship'mun-i),  n.  In  Eng. 
hist,  an  ancient  imposition  that  was  charged 
on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties  of  England  for  providing  and  fur- 
nishing certain  ships  for  the  king's  service. 
Having  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  it  was 
revived  by  Charles  I.,  and  was  met  with 
strong  opposition.  The  refusal  of  John 
Hampden  to  pay  the  tax  was  one  of  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
It  was  abolished  during  the  same  reign. 

By  the  new  writs  for  shif-monty  the  sheriffs  were 
directed  to  assess  every  land-holder  and  other  in- 
habitant according  to  their  judgment  of  his  means, 
and  to  force  the  payment  by  distress.  Hallam. 

Ship-owner  (ship'on-er),  n.  A  person  who 
has  a  right  of  property  in  a  ship  or  ships,  or 
any  share  therein. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  tAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 


SHIPPED 


SHIVER 


Shipped  (shipt).  p.  and  a.  1.  Put  on  board 
a  ship;  carried  in  a  ship,  as  goods. — 2.  Fur- 
nished with  a  ship  or  ships. 

Is  he  well  shifp'dl 

Hi-,  bark,  is  stoutly  thnberVl,  and  his  pilot 

Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance.      Skat. 

Shippen,  Shippon(ship'en,  ship'on),  n.  [A. 
>a\.  M  •)//'«'»,  scepen,  a  stall,  a  shed.]  A  sta- 
ble ;  a  cow-house.  [Local.] 

Bessy  would  either  do  field-work,  or  attend  to  the 
cows,  the  shippon,  or  churn  or  make  cheese. 

Dickens. 

Ship  -  pendulum  (ship-pen'du-lum),  ?*.  A 
pendulum  with  a  graduated  arc,  used  in 
the  navy  to  ascertain  the  heel  of  a  vessel, 
so  that  allowance  may  be  made  in  laying  a 
•gun  for  the  inclination  of  the  deck. 

Shipper  (ship'er),  n,  1.  One  who  places  goods 
on  board  a  vessel  for  transportation.  — 2.  tThe 
master  of  a  vessel,  or  skipper;  a  seaman. 

Shipping  (shipping),  n.  \,  Ships  in  general; 
ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind  for  navigation; 
the  collective  body  of  ships  belonging  to  a 
country,  port,  &c. ;  tonnage;  as,  the  shipping 
of  the  English  nation  exceeds  that  of  any 
other.— 2.  Sailing;  navigation.  [Rare.] 

God  send  'em  good  shipping.  Shak. 

— Shipping  articles,  articles  of  agreement 
between  the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  sea- 
men on  board  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
wages,  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 
shipped,  &c. — To  take  shipping,  to  embark; 
to  enter  on  board  a  ship  or  vessel  for  con- 
veyance or  passage.  Ju.  vi.  24. 

Take,  therefore,  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to 
France.  Shak. 

Shipping  (ship'ing),  a.  Relating  to  ships; 
as,  shipping  concerns. 

Ship -propeller  (ship'pro-pel-er),  n.  See 
Sc few-propeller  under  SCREW. 

Snippy  (ship'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  ships; 
frequented  by  ships.  *  Shippy  havens.' 
Vicars. 

Ship-rigged  (ship'rigd),  a.  Rigged  with 
square  sails  and  spreading  yards  like  a 
three-masted  ship. 

Ship-shape  (ship'shap),  o.  or  adv.  In  a  sea- 
manlike  manner,  or  after  the  fashion  of  a 
ship;  hence,  neat  and  trim;  well  arranged.  'A 
ship-shape  orthodox  manner.'  De  Quincey. 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again 
Keep  everything  ship-shape,  for  I  must  go.  Tennyson. 

Ship's -husband  (ships'hnz-band),  n.  A 
person  appointed  by  the  owner  or  owners 
of  a  vessel  to  look  after  the  repairs,  equip- 
ment, &c.,  and  provide  stores,  provisions, 
Ac.,  for  a  ship  while  in  port  and  preparatory 
to  a  voyage. 

Ship-tire  t  (sbip'tir),  n.  A  kind  of  female 
head-dress.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  so 
named  because  adorned  with  streamers  like 
a  ship  when  dressed,  or  it  may  have  been 
fashioned  so  as  to  resemble  a  ship. 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow  that 
becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valUnt,  or  any  tire  of 
Venetian  admittance.  Shak. 

Ship  -  worm  (  ship '  w6rm ),  n.  The  Teredo 
navalis,  a  testaceous  mollusc  which  is  very 
destructive  to  ships,  piles,  and  all  submarine 
woodworks.  See  TEREDO. 

Shipwreck  (ship'rek),  n.  1.  The  wreck  of  a 
ship;  the  destruction  or  loss  at  sea  of  a  ship 
by  foundering,  striking  on  rocks  or  shoals, 
or  by  other  means.  'Made  orphan  by  a 
winter  shipwreck.'  Tennyson. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for  inunda- 
tions and  shipwrecks.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2,  Fragments ;   shattered  remains,  as  of  a 
vessel  which  has   been   wrecked;    wreck. 
[Rare.] 

They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
by  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athenian  and 
Roman  theatres.  Dry  den, 

3.  Destruction ;  miscarriage ;  ruin.     1  Tim. 

1.  19.     Spenser. 

Shipwreck  (ship'rek),  v.t.  1.  To  make  to 
suffer  shipwreck,  as  by  running  ashore  or 
on  rocks  or  sandbanks,  or  by  the  force  of 
wind  in  a  tempest;  to  wreck;  as,  many  vessels 
are  annually  shipwrecked  on  the  British 
coasts. 

No  doubt  our  state  will  skifTvrectfetbe 

And  torn  and  sunk  for  ever.         Sir  jf,  Davies. 

2.  To  expose  to  distress,  difficulty,  or  destruc- 
tion by  the  loss  of  a  ship;  to  cast  away. 

Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 

No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me.  Shak. 

Shipwright  (ship'rit),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  construct  ships;  a  builder  of 
ships;  a  ship-carpenter. 

Shipyard  (ship'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  piece 
of  ground  near  the  water  in  which  ships  or 
vessels  are  constructed. 


Shiraz  (she-raz'),  71.  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiraz. 

Shire  (shir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seire,  scyre,  a  di- 
vision, from  sciran,  nee  ran,  to  shear,  to 
divide.  Akin  share,  sheer,  ttc.  See  SHARE. 
SHEAR.]  A  name  applied  to  the  larger 
divisions  into  which  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided, and  practically  corresponding  to  the 
term  county,  by  which  it  is  in  many  cases 
superseded.  Some  smaller  districts  in  the 
north  of  England  retain  the  provincial  ap- 
pellation of  shires;  as,  Richmonds/tiYe,  in 
the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  HallamsAire, 
or  the  manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  west  riding, 
which  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  parish 
of  Sheffield.  The  shire  was  originally  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  earl  or  alderman,  whose  autho- 
rity was  intrusted  to  the  she  riff (shire-reeve). 
On  this  officer  the  government  ultimately 
devolved.  The  English  county  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  called  knights 
of  the  shire.  The  shires  in  England  were 
subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  these  again 
into  tithings.  In  Scotland  they  were  sub- 
divided into  wards  and  quarters.  —  The 
shires,  a  belt  of  English  counties  running  in 
a  north-east  direction  from  Devonshire  and 
Hampshire,  the  names  of  which  terminate 
in  'shire,'  but  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
the  midland  counties;  as,  he  comes  from 
the  shires;  he  has  a  seat  in  the  shires. 

Shire-Clerk  (shir'klark),  n.  In  England,  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  county  court;  an  under-sheriff; 
also,  a  clerk  in  the  old  county  court  who 
was  deputy  to  the  under-sheriff. 

Shire-gemot,  Shire-mote  (shlr'ge-mot, 
shir'mot)),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scir-geindt,  shire- 
meeting—  scire,  a  shire,  and  gemdt,  a  meet- 
ing.] Anciently,  in  England,  a  court  held 
twice  a  year  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and 
the  ealdorman  in  shires  that  had  ealdor- 
men,  and  in  others  by  the  bishop  and 
sheriffs.  Coicell. 

Shire-reeve  t  (shir'rev),  n.  A  sheriff.  See 
SHERIFF. 

Shire-town  (shlr'toun),  n.  The  chief  town 
t>f  a  shire;  a  county  town. 

Shire-wickt  (shir'wik),  n.  A  shire;  a 
county.  Holland. 

Shirk  (sherk),  v.i.  [Probably  a  form  of 
shark.]  l.f  To  shark;  to  practise  mean  or 
artful  tricks ;  to  live  by  one's  wits.— 2.  To 
avoid  or  get  off  unfairly  or  meanly ;  to  seek 
to  avoid  the  performance  of  duty. 

One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league.    Byron. 

—To  shirk  off,  to  sneak  away.     [Colloq.] 

Shirk  (sherk),  v.t.  l.t  To  procure  by  mean 
tricks;  to  shark.— 2.  To  avoid  or  get  off  from 
unfairly  or  meanly;  to  slink  away  from;  as, 
to  shirk  difficulty.  [Colloq.] 

Shirk  (sherk),  n.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid 
duty;  one  who  lives  by  shifts  or  tricks. 
See  SHARK. 

Shirker  (sherk'er),  n.  One  who  shirks  duty 
or  danger.  '  A  faint-hearted  shirker  of  re- 
sponsibilities.' Cornhitt  Mag. 

Shirky  ( sherk  'i),  a.  Disposed  to  shirk; 
characterized  by  shirking. 

Shirlt  (sherl),  a.    Shrill. 

Shirl  (sherl),  n.     Short.     [Rare.] 

Shirley  (sherli),  n.  [Possibly  from  scarlet.] 
The  American  name  of  a  bird,  called  also  the 
greater  bullfinch,  having  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  a  dark  brown  and  the  throat 
and  breast  red.  Perhaps  the  pine  grosbeak 
(Pyrrhvla,  enucleator). 

Shirr  (sher),  n.  [Comp.  O.G.  scliirren,  to  pre- 
pare.] An  insertion  of  cord,  generally  elas- 
tic, between  two  pieces  of  cloth;  also,  the 
cord  itself. 

Shirred  (sh6rd),  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  ar- 
ticles having  lines  or  cords  inserted  between 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the  lines  of  india- 
rubber  in  men's  braces. 

Shirt  (shert),  n.  [Icel.  skyrta,  Dan.  skiorte, 
a  shirt;  Dan.  skiort,  a  shirt,  a  petticoat;  D. 
schort,  G.  schitrz,  an  apron.  The  original 
meaning  of  shirt  is  a  garment  shortened. 
Skirt  is  the  same  word.]  A  loose  garment 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material,  worn  by 
men  and  boys  under  the  outer  clothes. 

Shirt  (shert),  v.t.  To  put  a  shirt  on;  to 
cover  or  clothe  with,  or  as  with,  a  shirt. 

Ah !  for  so  manv  souls  as  but  this  morn 

Were  clothed  with  flesh,  and  wann'ri  with  vital  blood. 

But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  air.         Dryden. 

Shirt-front  (shert'frunt),  n.  The  dressed 
part  of  a  shirt  which  covers  the  breast;  also, 
an  article  of  dress  made  in  imitation  of  this 
part;  a  dickey. 

Shirting  (sherfing),  n.    Bleached  or  un- 


bleached cotton  cloth  of  a  texture,  quality, 
and  width  suitable  for  shirts. 
Shirtless  (shert'les),  a.     Wanting  a  shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers.  .  .  .  sleeveless 
Some,  and  shirtless  others.  Pope. 

Shist  (shist),  n.  The  same  as  Schist  (which 
see). 

ShistiC  (shist'ik),  a.     Same  as  Set'  i 

Shistose,  Shistous  (shist'os,  shist'us),  a. 
Same  as  Schistose,  Schistous. 

Shittah-tree  (shit'ta-tre),  n.  [Heb.  shitMh. 
pi.  shitttm.]  A  tree,  generally  recognized 
as  a  species  of  Acacia,  probably  the  A.  rera 
or  A.  Seyal,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  and 
in  some  other  Bible  lauds.  It  has  small 


Shittah-tree  (Acacia  -vtra). 

pinnate  leaves,  and  in-  spring  is  covered 
with  yellow  blossoms  in  the  form  of  round 
balls.  It  is  a  gnarled  and  thorny  tree,  re- 
sembling a  hawthorn  in  manner  of  growth 
but  much  larger.  It  yields  gum-arabic,  and 
also  a  hard  close-grained  timber,  the  shittim- 
wood  of  Scripture.  Is.  xli  19. 

Shittim  -  wood  (shit'tim-wod),  n.  [See 
SHITTAH-TREE.]  A  sort  of  precious  wood 
of  which  the  tables,  altars,  and  boards  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  made.  It  is 
produced  by  the  shittah-tree  (probably  the 
Acacia  vera  or  A.  Seyal),  and  is  hard,  tough, 
smooth,  durable,  and  very  beautiful.  Ex. 
xxv.  10,  13,  23. 

Shittlet  (shit'l),  ?i.     A  shuttle. 

A  curious  web  whose  yarn  she  threw 

In  with  a  g-olden  shttfU.  Chapman. 

Shittlet  (shit'l),  a.    Wavering;  unsettled. 

We  passe  not  what  the  people  say  or  hate. 
Their  shittle  hate  makes  none  but  cowtirds  shake. 
Mir.  for  .M^s. 

Shittle-COCk t  (shit'1-kok),  n.  A  shuttle- 
cock. '.Not  worth  a  shittle-cock.'  Skelton. 

Shittlenesst  (shit'1-nes),  n.  Unsettledness; 
inconstancy.  'The  vain  shittleness  of  an 
unconstant  head.'  Barret. 

Shive  (shiv),  n.  [Icel.  skifa,  a  slice,  a  shav- 
ing, skifa,  to  slice  or  cut  in  slices ;  Dan. 
skive,  L.G.  schieve,  D.  schijf,  G.  scheibe.  See 
SHEAVE.]  1.  A  slice;  a  thin  cut;  as,  a  shire 
of  bread.  [Old  and  provincial  English.] 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shi-ve  we  know.       Shak. 

2.  A  little  piece  or  fragment;  as,  the  skives 
of  flax  made  by  breaking.— 3.  A  name  given 
by  cork-cutters  to  the  small  bungs  used  to 
close  wide-mouthed  bottles,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  phiai  corks  used  for  narrow- 
necked  bottles ;  also,  a  thin  wooden  bung 
used  by  brewers. 

Shiver  (shiv'er),  v.t.  [Same  root  as  above ; 
comp.  G.  schiefeni,  to  splinter;  O.D.  schev- 
eren,  to  break  in  pieces;  scheve,  a  fragment,  ;i 
shive.]  To  break  into  many  small  pieces  or 
splinters;  to  shatter;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a 
blow.  'The  ground  with  shiver"d  armour 
strown.  Milton. 

Shiver  (shiv'er),  v.i.  To  fall  at  once  into 
many  small  pieces  or  pails. 

The   natural   world,   should   gravity  once  cease, 
would  instantly  shiver  into  millions  of  atoms. 

It  'oodward. 

The  shattering  trumpet  shrtlleth  high. 
The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  spiinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

Tennyson. 

Shiver  (shiv'er),  n.  [From  shive,  sheave; 
comp.  G.  schiefer,  a  splinter,  slate.  See  also 
the  verb.  ]  1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment 
into  which  a  thing  breaks  by  any  sudden 
violence. 

He  would  pound  you  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit.  SAai, 

2.f  A  thin  slice;  a  shive.  'A  shiver  of  their 
own  loaf.'  Fuller. — 3.  In  mineral,  a  species 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y~.  Sc.  fey. 
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of  blue  slate ;  schist ;  shale.  —  4.  yaut.  a 
little  wheel;  a  sheave. 

Shiver  (shiv'ur),  v.i.  [O.E.  chiver,  chcver; 
cuinp.  Prov.  G.  nchubbent,  to  shiver;  O.D. 
schwreren.  to  shake.]  To  quiver;  to  tremble, 
as  from  cold;  to  shudder;  to  shake,  as  with 
ague,  fear,  horror,  or  excitement. 

Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  make  all  the  body  shiver.  Bacon. 

As  the  dog,  withheld 
A  moment  from  the  venmn  that  he  sees 
Before  him,  shivers  as  he  springs  and  kills. 

Tennyson. 

Shiver  (shiv'er),  v.t.  Xaut.  to  cause  to 
nutter  or  shake  in  the  wind,  as  a  sail,  by 
trimming  the  yards  or  shifting  the  helm  so 
that  the  wind  strikes  on  the  edge  of  the 
sail;  as,  to  shiver  the  mizzen- topsail. 

Shiver  (shiv'er),  n.  A  shaking  fit;  a  tremu- 
lous motion.  '  The  shiver  of  dancing  leaves. ' 
Tennyson. — The  skivers,  the  ague. 

Shiveringly  (shiv'er-ing-li),  adv.  With 
shivering  or  slight  trembling. 

Shiver-spar  (shiv'er-spar),  n.  [G.  schiefer- 
spath.  ]  A  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called  from 
its  slaty  structure.  Called  also  State-spar. 

Shivery  (shiv'er-i),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  shiver  or  shivering;  charac- 
terized by  shivering. 

Sad  ocean's  face 

A  curling  undulation  shivery  swept 
From  wave  to  wave.  Mallet. 

2.  Easily  falling  into  many  pieces;  not  firmly 
cohering ;  incompact.  '  Shivery  stone.' 
Wooitward. 

Shoad  (shod),  n.  [Probably  a  Cornish  word.  ] 
In  mining,  a  train  of  metallic  stones  or 
fragments  of  ore  washed  down  from  a  vein 
by  water,  or  otherwise  separated  from  it, 
which  serves  to  direct  explorers  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  veins  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Woodward.  Spelled  also  Shode. 

Sheading  (shod'ing),  n.  In  mining,  the  act 
of  tracing  shoads  from  the  valley  in  which 
they  may  be  found  to  the  mineral  lode  from 
which  they  are  derived.  See  SHOAD. 

Shoad -pit  (shod 'pit),  n.  A  pit  or  trench 
formed  on  sheading,  or  tracing  shoads  to 
their  native  vein. 

Shoad-stone  (shod'ston),  n.  A  small  stone 
or  fragment  of  ore  made  smooth  by  the 
action  of  water  passing  over  it.  Woodioard. 

Shoal  ( shol ),  n,  [  A.  Sax.  scolu,  scalu,  a 
crowd,  a  shoal.  Also  found  in  forms  scool, 
school, scull.}  A  great  multitude  assembled; 
a  crowd ;  a  throng ;  as,  a  skoal  of  herring ; 
shoals  of  people.  'Shoals  of  pucker'd  faces.' 
Tennyson. 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  shoals  of  followers. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Shoal  (shol),  v.i.  To  crowd;  to  throng;  to 
assemble  in  a  multitude.  *  Entrail  about 
which  .  .  .  fish  did  shoal.'  Chapman. 

Shoal  (shol),  n.  [Probably  from  or  allied  to 
shallow,  Sc.schaul.  See  SHALLOW.]  A  place 
where  the  water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea  is 
shallow  or  of  little  depth ;  a  sandbank  or 
bar ;  a  shallow ;  more  particularly,  among 
seamen,  a  sandbank  which  dries  at  low 
water. 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod,  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour. 
Shak. 

Shoal  (shol),  v.i.  To  become  more  shallow; 
as,  the  water  shoals  as  we  approach  the 
town. 

Shoal  (shol),  v.t.  Naut.  to  cause  to  become 
more  shallow;  to  proceed  from  a  greater 
into  a  lesser  depth  of ;  as,  a  vessel  shoals  her 
water  by  sailing  from  a  deep  to  a  shallow 
place.  Marryat. 

Shoal  (shol),  a.  Shallow;  of  little  depth;  as, 
shoal  water. 

Shoaliness  (shori-nes),n.  The  state  of  being 
shoaly,  or  of  abounding  with  shoals;  shallow- 
ness;  little  depth  of  water;  state  of  abound- 
ing with  shoals. 

Shoaling  (ahoTingVp.  and  a.  Becoming 
shallowby  being  filled  up  with  shoals. 

Had  Inveresk  been  a  shoaling  estuary  as  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Romans  should 
have  made  choice  of  it  as  a  port.  Sir  C.  Lyetl. 

Shoalwise  (shol'wlz),  adv.  In  shoals  or 
crowds. 

When  he  goes  abroad,  as  he  does  now  shoal-wist, 
John  Bull  finds  a  great  host  of  innkeepers.  &c. 

Prof.  Ktackie. 

Shoaly  (shol'i),  a.  Full  of  shoals  or  shallow 
places. 

The  tossing  vessel  sait'd  on  shoaly  ground.  Dryden. 

Shoar  (shor),  n.    A  prop;  a  shore. 

Shoat  (shot),  n.    A  young  hog.   See  SHOTE. 

Shock  (shok),  n.     [Same  word  as  D.  schok,  a 

bounce,  a  jolt;  O.  and  Prov.  G.  sckock,  a  shock. 

See  the  verb.  ]  1.  A  violent  collision  of  bodies; 


a  concussion ;  a  violent  striking  or  dashing 

against. 

The  strong  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  shocks 
Of  tides  and  seas.  Sir  K.  Blackmorc. 

2.  Violent  onset ;    assault  of   contending 
armies  or  foes;  hostile  encounter.     'In  this 
doubtful  shock  of  arms.'    Shak. 

He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

Acidison, 

3.  That  which  surprises  or  offends  the  in- 
tellect or  moral  sense;  a  strong  and  sudden 
agitation ;  a  blow  ;  a  stroke  ;  any  violent  or 
sudden  impression  or  sensation.    'The  thou- 
sand natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to.' 
Shak. 

Fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend.    Young: 

Its  draught 

Of  cool  refreshment,  drain'd  by  fever'd  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame. 

Talfount. 

4.  In  elect  the  effect  on  the  animal  system 
of  a  discharge  of  electricity  from  a  charged 
body. — 5.  In  med.  a  violent  and  sudden  or 
instantaneous  disorganization  of  the  system, 
with  perturbation  of  body  and  mind,  conse- 
quent upon  severe  injury,   overwhelming 
mental  excitement,  and  the  like. 

Shock  (shok),  v.t.  [Perhaps  directly  from 
Fr.  choqiter,  to  knock  or  jolt  against,  choc, 
a  shock,  jolt,  collision,  but  this  is  itself 
from  the  Teutonic;  D.  schokken,  to  jog,  to 
jolt,  knock  against;  O.G.  sckocken,  schoggen. 
Akin  to  shake,  chock.]  1.  To  shake  by  the 
sudden  collision  of  a  body;  to  strike  against 
suddenly.— 2.  To  meet  with  hostile  force; 
to  encounter. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  will  shock  them.  Shak. 

3.  To  strike,  as  with  horror,  fear,  or  disgust; 
to  cause  to  recoil,  as  from  something  as- 
tounding, odious,  appalling,  or  horrible;  to 
offend  extremely;  to  disgust;  to  scandalize. 

Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.       Dryden. 

SYN.  To  offend,  disgust,  disturb,  disquiet, 
affright,  frighten,  terrify,  appal,  dismay. 
Shock  (shok),  v.i.     To  meet  with  a  shock; 
to  meet  in  sudden  onset  or  encounter. 
And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  closed. 
Pope. 

They  saw  the  moment  approach,  when  the  two 
parties  would  shock  together.  De  Quincey, 

Shock  (shok),  n.  [D.  schok,  G.  schock,  Dan. 
skok,  a  heap,  a  quantity,  but  now  a  definite 
quantity  or  number,  viz.  threescore.]  1.  A 
pile  of  sheaves  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.;  a  stock. 
Job  y.  26. 

Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks. 
Thomson. 

2.  In  com.  a  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods, 

as  staves. 
Shock  (shok),  v.t.    To  make  up  into  shocks 

or  stooks;  as,  to  shock  corn. 
Shock  (shok),  v.i.    To  collect  sheaves  into  a 

pile;  to  pile  sheaves. 

Bind  fast,  shock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn. 
Titsstr. 

Shock  (shok),  n.  [Modified  from  shag.]  1.  A 
dog  with  long  rough  hair ;  a  kind  of  shaggy 
dog. — 2.  A  mass  of  close  matted  hair;  as,  her 
head  was  covered  with  a,  shock  of  coarse  red 
hair. 

Shock  (shok),  a.    Shaggy;  having  shaggy 
hair. 
His  red  shock  peruke  .  .  .  was  laid  aside. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Shock -dog  (shok'dog),  n.    A  dog  having 

very  long  shaggy  hair;  a  shock. 
Shock  -  headed,  Shock -head  (shoklied- 

ed,  shok'hed),  a.    Having  a  thick  and  bushy 

head. 

The  poplars,  in  long  order  due, 

With  cypress  promenaded, 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded.  Tennyson. 

Shocking  (shok'ing),  a.  Causing  a  shock  of 
rnVrrorTdisgust,  or  pain ;  causing  to  recoil 
with  horror  or  disgust;  extremely  offensive 
or  disgusting;  very  obnoxious  or  repugnant. 
'The  grossest  and  most  shocking  villanies.' 
Abp.  Seeker. 

The  French  humour  ...  is  very  shocking  to  the 
Italians.  Addison. 

SYN.  Appalling,  terrifying,  frightful,  dread- 
ful, terrible,  formidable,  disgusting,  offen- 
sive. 

Shockingly  (shok'ing-li),  ado.  In  a  shock- 
ing manner ;  disgustingly ;  offensively. 
'  Shamelessly  and  shockingly  corrupt. '  Burke. 

Shockingness  (shok'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  shocking. 

Shod  (shod).     Pret.  &  pp.  of  shoe. 

Shoddy  (shod'i),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  shod, 
a  provincial  pp.  of  shed  —  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  being  the  flue  or 
fluff  thrown  off,  or  shed,  from  cloth  in  the 


process  of  weaving.  ]  1.  Old  woollen  or 
worsted  fabrics  torn  up  or  devilled  into 
fibres  by  machinery,  and  mixed  with  fresh 
but  inferior  wool,  to  be  respun  and  made 
into  cheap  cloth,  table-covers,  Ac.  Shoddy 
differs  from  mungo  in  being  of  an  inferior 
quality.  —  2.  The  coarse  inferior  cloth  made 
from  this  substance. 

Shoddy  (shod'i).  a.  \.  Made  of  shoddy;  as, 
shoddy  cloth.  Hence— 2.  Of  a  trashy  or  in- 
ferior character;  as,  shoddy  literature.— 
Shoddy  fever,  the  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  bronchitis  t-uusL-d  by  tlu-  irritating  effect 
of  the  floating  particles  of  dust  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  its 
ramifications.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  is  easily  cured  by  effervescent  saline 
draughts,  &c. 

Shoddy  -  mill  <  Bhod'i-mil ),  n.  A  mill  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  from  old 
woollen  cloths  and  refuse  goods. 

Shode t  (shod),  n.  [Lit.  the  place  at  which 
the  hair  is  shed  or  parted.]  The  parting  of 
a  person's  hair;  the  temple.  Chaucer. 

Shode  (shod),  n.     Same  as  Shoad. 

Shodeing,  Shoding  (shod'ing),  n.  Same  as 
Shoad  ing. 

Shoe  (ehb),  n.  pi.  Shoes  (shbz),  old  pi. 
Shoon  (shbn).  [O.E.  scho,  schoo,  A.  Sax. 
&c6,  seed,  Dan.  and  Sw.  sko,  Icel.  ak6r,  Goth. 
skohs,  G.  schuh,  a  shoe.  Probably  from  root 
seen  in  Skr.  sku,  to  cover,  L.  scutum,  a 
shield,  &c.]  1.  A  covering  for  the  foot, 
usually  of  leather,  computed  of  a  thick 
kind  for  the  sole,  and  a  thinner  kind  for 
the  upper.  '  Over  shoes  in  snow.'  Shak. 

The  dull  swain 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon.    Milton. 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon.        Keats. 

2.  A  plate  or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof 
of  an  animal,  as  a  horse,  mule,  or  other 
beast  of  burden,  to  defend  it  from  injury.— 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  shoe  in  form  or 
use;  as,  (a)  a  plate  of  iron  or  slip  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  runner  of  a 
sleigh,  or  any  vehicle  that  slides  on  the  snow 
in  winter.     (b)  The  inclined  piece  at  the 
bottom  of  a  water-trunk  or  lead  pipe,  for 
turning  the  course  of  the  water  and  dis- 
charging it  from  the  wall  of  a  building, 
(c)  An  iron  socket  used  in  timber  framing 
to  receive  the  foot  of  a  rafter  or  the  end  of 
a  strut,    (d)  A  drag  or  sliding  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  placed  under  the  wheel  of  a  loaded 
vehicle  to  retard  its  motion  in  going  down 
a  hill,    (e)  An  inclined  trough  used  in  an 
ore  crushing-mill.    (/)  The  step  of  a  mast 
resting  on  the  keelson,    (g)  The  iron  arm- 
ing to  a  handspike,  polar  pile,  and  the  like. 
— Shoe  of  an  anchor,  (a)  a  small  block  of 
wood,  convex  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  to 
receive  the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke,  used 
to  prevent  the  anchor  from   tearing  the 
planks  of  the  ship's  bow  when  raised  or 
lowered,    (b)  A  broad  triangular  piece  of 
thick  plank  fastened  to  the  fluke  to  extend 
its  area  and  consequent  bearing  surface 
when  sunk  in  soft  ground. 

Shoe  (shb),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  shod;  ppr.  shoe- 
ing. 1.  To  furnish  with  shoes;  to  put  shoes 
on ;  as,  to  shoe  a  horse.— 2.  To  cover  at  the 
bottom.  'The  small  end  of  the  billiard 
stick,  which  is  shod  with  brass  or  silver.' 
Evelyn.— To  shoe  an  anchor,  to  place  a  shoe 
on  its  flukes.  See  under  SHOE,  n. 

Shoeblack  (shb'blak),  n.  A  person  that 
cleans  shoes. — Shoeblack  brigade.  See  BRI- 
GADE. 

Shoeblacker  (shb'blak-er),  n.  Same  as  Shoe- 
black. 

Shoe -block  (shb'blok),  n.  Naut.  a  block 
with  two  sheaves,  one  above  the  other,  but 
the  one  horizontal  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicular. 

Shoeboy  (shb'boi),  n.  A  boy  that  cleans 
shoes. 

Shoe -brush  (shbtmish),  n.  A  brush  for 
cleaning  shoes.  For  this  purpose  a  set  of 
three  brushes  is  often  employed— one,  made 
with  short  hard  hair,  for  removing  the  dirt; 
a  second,  with  soft  and  longer  hair,  for 
spreading  on  blacking ;  and  a  third,  with 
hair  of  medium  length  and  softness,  for 
polishing. 

Shoebuckle  (shb'buk-1),  n.  A  buckle  for 
fastening  the  shoe  to  the  foot;  an  ornament 
in  the  shape  of  a  buckle  worn  on  the  upper 
of  a  shoe. 

Shoe  -  factor  (shb'fak-ter),  n.  A  factor  or 
wholesale  dealer  in  shoes. 

Shoe  -  hammer  (shb'ham-nier),  n.  A  ham- 
mer with  a  broad  slightly  convex  face  for 
pounding  leather  on  the  lapstoue  to  con- 
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dense  the  pores,  and  for  driving  sprigs,  pegs, 
Ac.,  and  with  a  wide,  thin,  rounding  peen 
use- 1  in  prosing  out  the  creases  incident  t<> 
the  crimping  of  the  leather. 
Shoeing -horn,  Shoe-horn  (sho'ing-hom, 
shb'horn),  n.  1.  A  curved  piece  of  polished 
horn  (now  also  of  sheet-metal)  used  to  facili- 
tate the  entrance  of  the  foot  into  a  tiu'ht 
shoe.—  2.t  Anything  by  which  a  transaction 
is  facilitated  ;  anything  used  as  a  medium; 
htnce,  a. l;m-:N-n >n  yminu' ladies,  encouraged 
merely  to  draw  on  other  admirers. 

Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  .  .  .  retain  in  their 
service  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  supernumer- 
ary insignificant  fellows,  which  they  use  like  wnifflers, 
and  commonly  call  shocing-horns.  Addisoti. 

3.t  An  incitement  to  drinking;  something 
to  draw  on  another  glass  or  pot. 

A  slip  of  bacon    .... 

Shall  serve  as  a  shoei>ig-hor>i  to  draw  on  two  pots  of 
ale.  Bf.  Still. 

Shoe-knife  (shb'nif),  n.  A  knife  with  a  thin 
blade  fixed  by  a  tang  in  a  wooden  handle, 
used  by  shoemakers  for  cutting  and  paring 
leather. 

Shoe-latchet  (sholach-et),  n.    A  shoe-tie. 

Shoe-leather  (sho'lem-cr),  n.  Leather  for 
shoes,  fimil-'. 

Shoeless  (shb'les),  a.    Destitute  of  shoes. 

Caltrops  very  much  incommoded  the  shoeless  Moors. 
Addison. 

Shoemaker  (sho'mak-er).  n.  Properly,  a 
maker  of  shoes,  though  this  name  is  often 
applied  to  every  one  connected  with  the 
calling,  as  the  person  who  makes  boots  or 
any  other  article  in  the  trade,  and  also  to 
the  employing  party  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployed. 

Shoemaking  ( shb'mak-ing ),  n.  The  trade 
of  making  shoes. 

Shoe-pack  (sho'pak),  n.  A  moccasin  made 
of  tanned  leather,  with  the  black  side  in. 

Shoe-peg  (sho'peg),  n.  A  small  pointed  peg 
or  slip  of  wood  used  to  fasten  the  upper  to 
the  sole,  and  the  outer  and  inner  sole  toge- 
ther. Pegs  of  compressed  leather  and  metal 
rivets  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

Shoer  (sho'er),  n.  One  that  furnishes  or 
puts  on  shoes;  as,  a  shoer  of  horses, 

Shoe- shave  (sho'shav),  n.  An  instrument 
on  the  principle  of  a  spokeshave  for  trim- 
ming the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Shoe -stirrup  (shb'ster-rup),  n.  A  stirrup 
having  a  foot-rest  shaped  like  a  shoe. 

Shoe-stone  (shb'ston),  n.  A  whetstone  for 
a  shoe-knife. 

Shoe-Strap  (shb'strap),  n.  A  strap  attached 
to  a  shoe  for  fastening  it  to  the  foot. 

Shoe -stretcher  (sho'strech-er),  n.  An  ex- 
pansible last  made  in  two  or  more  pieces 
for  distending  shoes. 

Shoe-string  (sho'string),  n.  A  string  used 
to  fasten  the  shoe  to  the  foot. 

Shoe-tie  (sho'tf),  n.  A  ribbon  or  string  for 
fastening  the  two  sides  of  the  shoe  together. 

Shofe.t  pret.    Shoved;  thrust.     Chaucer. 

ShOg  (shog),  n.  [A  word  originating  partly 
in  jog,  partly  in  shock.]  A  sudden  shake;  a 
shock;  concussion.  Dryden;  Bentley. 

Shog  (shog),  v.t.    To  shake;  to  agitate. 

Shog  (shog),  v.i.  To  move  off;  to  be  gone; 
to  jog. 

Come,  prithee,  let  us  shog  off, 

And  browse  an  hour  or  two.       Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Shogging  (shog'ing),  n.    Concussion. 

Shoggle  (shog'l),  v.t.  [Freq.  of  shog;  comp. 
joggle.]  To  shake;  to  joggle.  [Provincial.] 

Shogun  (sho'gun),  n.  The  proper  name  of 
the  major-domos  of  the  imperial  palace 
and  generalissimos  of  Japan,  who  formerly 
usurped  the  governing  power.  Also  called 
Tycoon.  See  TYCOON. 

Shola  (sho'la),  7i.    See  SOLA. 

Shole  t  (shol),  n.  [See  SHOAL.  ]  A  throng ;  a 
crowd ;  a  shoal. 

Shole, t  a.   [See  SHOAL.]    Shallow.  Spenser. 

ShOle  (shol),  n.  Naut.  a  piece  of  plank 
placed  under  the  soles  of  standards,  or  un- 
der the  heels  of  shores,  in  docks  or  on  slips 
where  there  are  no  groundways,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  weight  re- 
quired without  sinking.  Also,  a  piece  of 
plank  fixed  under  anything  by  way  of  pro- 
tection, as  a  piece  put  on  the  lower  end  of 
a  rudder,  which,  in  case  of  the  ship's  strik- 
ing the  ground,  may  be  knocked  off  without 
injury  to  the  rudder. 

Shonde,t  «.  [A.  Sax.  sceond.  See  SHEND.] 
Harm;  injury.  Chaucer. 

Shone  (shon),  pret  <&  pp  of  shine. 

Shoo  (sho),  interj.  [Comp.  G.  scheuchen,  to 
scare.]  Begone!  off!  away!  used  in  scaring 
away  fowls  and  other  animals.  Also  written 
Skough,  S/iue. 


Shook  (shuk),  pret.  &  pp.  of  shake. 

Shook  (sliuk),  n.  [A  form  of  shock,  a  pile  of 
sheaves  (which  see).]  A  set  of  staves  and 
h.adinu's  sufficient  for  one  hogshead,  barrel, 
and  the  like,  prepared  for  use  and  bouiul 
up  in  a  compact  form  for  convenience  of 
transport.  Boards  for  boxes,  prepared  or 
fitted  for  use  and  packed  in  the  same  way, 
bear  the  same  name. 

Shook  (slink),  v.t.     To  pack  in  shooks. 

ShOOl  (shiil),  v.t.     To  shovel.     [Scotch.] 

ShOOl(shul),  n.    A  shovel.     [Scntch.] 

Shoont  (shun),  old  pi.  of  shoe  (which  see). 

Shoot  (shot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shot;  ppr.  ' 
shooting  (the  participle  shotten  is  obsolete). 
| A  S:ix.  tscetitan,  to  shoot,  rush,  dart;  Icel. 
skjtita,  to  shoot  (a  weapon),  to  push,  to 
shove;  Dan.  skt/de,  to  shoot,  to  push,  to 
sprout;  so  also  L>.  schieten,  G.  schiessen,  to 
shoot,  dart,  &c.  Shut  is  a  closely  allied 
form.]  1.  To  let  fly  or  cause  to  be  driven 
with  force;  to  propel,  as  from  a  bow  or  tire- 
arm  :  followed  by  a  word  denoting  the  mis- 
sile as  an  object ;  as,  to  shoot  an  arrow,  a 
ball,  or  the  like.  'A  fine  volley  of  words, 
and  quickly  shot  off.'  Shale. 

This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot 
Is  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.  Sha&. 

2.  To  discharge,  causing  a  missile  or  charge 
to  be  driven  forth;  to  let  off;  to  fire  off: 
with  the  weapon  as  an  object,  and  followed 
generally  by  off.  'Examples,  which  like  a 
warning-piece  must  be  shot  off  to  frighten 
others.'  Dryden. — 3.  To  strike  with  any- 
thing shot;  to  hit,  wound,  or  kill  with  a 
missile  discharged  from  a  weapon:  with  the 
person  or  thing  struck  as  the  object.  '  Love's 
bow  shoots  buck  and  doe.'  Shak.  'Shoot 
folly  as  it  flies.'  Pope. — 4.  To  send  out  or 
forth  with  a  sudden  or  violent  motion ;  to 
discharge,  propel,  expel,  or  empty  out  with 
rapidity  or  violence.  'A  pit  into  which 
the  dead-carts  had  nightly  shot  corpses  by 
scores.'  Macaulay.  'Open  waste  spaces, 
where  rubbish  is  shot  without  let  or  hin- 
drance.' IT.  H.  Russell. 

Mr.  Weller  wheeled  his  master  nimbly  to  the  green 
hill,  shot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  side  of  the  bas- 
ket. Dickens. 

5.  To  drive  or  cast  with  the  hand  in  work- 
ing. 'An  honest  weaver  as  ever  shot  shuttle. ' 
B.  Jonson. — 6.  To  push  or  thrust  forward; 
to  dart  forth;  to  protrude. 

All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn;  they  shoot 
out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.  Ps.  xxii.  7. 

Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  put  forth  or  extend  by  way  of  vege- 
table growth.     Ezek.  xxxi.  14 ;  Mark  iv.  32. 

8.  To  variegate,  as  by  sprinkling  or  inter- 
mingling different  colours;  to  give  a  chang- 
ing colour  to;  to  colour  in  spots  or  patches; 
to  streak. 

The  tangled  watercourses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple  and  green  and  yellow. 
Tennyson. 

9.  To  pass  rapidly  through,  under,  or  over; 
as,  to  shoot  a  rapid  or  a  bridge.     '  She  .  .  . 
shoota  the  Stygian  sound.'  Dryden.   'Shoot- 
ing Niagara.'  Carlyle.~IQ.  In  carp,  to  plane 
straight  or  fit  by  planing.    '  Two  pieces  of 
wood  that  are  shot,  that  is,  planed  or  pared 
with  a  chisel.'    Moxon.—  To  be  shot  of,  to 
get  quit  of;  to  be  released  from.    [Colloq.] 

Are  you  not  glad  to  be  shotofttvml     Sir  IV.  Scott. 

—  Til  be  shot,  a  mild  euphemistic  form  of 
oath. 

/'//  be  shot  if  it  an't  very  curious.        Dickens. 

Shoot  (shot),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
discharging  a  missile  from  an  engine  or  in- 
strument; to  fire;  as,  to  shoot  at  a  target  or 
mark. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at 
him.  Gen.  xlix.  23. 

2.  To  be  emitted ;  to  dart  forth ;  to  rush  or 
move  along  rapidly;  to  dart  along.     'And 
certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  sphere*.' 
Skak. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  be  felt  as  if  darting  through  one ;  as, 
shooting  pains. 

Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart.      Addison. 

4  To  be  affected  with  sharp  darting  pains. 

These  preachers  make 
His  head  to  shoot  and  ache.  Herbert. 

5.  To  sprout ;  to  germinate ;  to  put  forth 
buds  or  shoots.  'Onions,  as  they  hang,  will 
shoot  forth.'  Bacon.  —  6.  To  increase  in 
growth;  to  grow  taller  or  larger. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 
Drydeii. 


7.  To  make  progress;  to  advance. 
IV.i^htful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.     Thomson. 

5.  To  take  instantaneous  and  solid  shape. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged  metals  will  shoot 
into  cryst.ils.  Bacon. 

9.  To  push  or  be  pushed  out ;  to  stretch;  to 
project;  to  jut. 

Its  dominions   shoot   out    into    several    branches 
through  the  breaks  of  the  mountains.        Addison. 

— To  shoot  ahead,  to  move  swiftly  away  in 
front;  to  outstrip  competitors  in  running, 
sailing,  swimming,  or  the  like. 
Shoot  ( shot ),  ?i.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  or 
that  which  shoots ;  the  discharge  of  a  mis- 
sile; a  shot.  Shak. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot. 

Bacon. 

The  spindle  of  the  shuttle  contains  enough  weft  for 
several  shoots  or  throws.  English  Encyc. 

2.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from 
the  main  stock;  hence,  an  annual  growth, 
as  the  annual  layer  of  growth  on  the  shell 
of  an  oyster.— 3.  A  young  swine.  [In  this 
sense  written  also  Shote,  Shoat.]  —  4.  The 
thrust  of  an  arch. — 5.  In  tnininy,  a  vein  rnn- 
nimr  parallfl  to  the  strata  in  which  it  OCCUITS. 

6.  A  kind  of  sloping  trough  for  conveying 
coal,  grain,  &c. ,  into  a  particular  receptacle. 

7.  A  place  for  shooting  rubbish  into. 

These  (refuse  bricks)   they   usually  carry  to  the 
shoots.  Mayhcw. 

8.  A  weft  thread  in  a  woven  fabric. 

The  patentee  throws  in  a  thick  shoot  or  weft  of 
woollen  or  cotton.  L're. 

Shoot  (shot),  n.  [Fr.  chute,  but  the  form 
has  been  modified  by  the  verb  to  shoot] 
Same  as  Chute. 

Shooter  (shdt'er),  n.  1.  One  that  shoots;  an 
archer;  a  gunner.  —  2.  An  implement  for 
shooting;  a  gun;  as.  a  pea-shooter;  a  six- 
shooter. — 3. A shootiug-star.  Herbert.  [Rare.] 

Shooting  (shdt'ing),  p.  and  a.  Pertaining  to 
one  who  or  that  which  shoots;  especially, 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  killing 
of  game  by  firearms ;  as,  a  shooting  license; 
the  shooting  season. 

Shooting  (shdt'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  shoots;  the  act  or  practice  of  discharg- 
ing firearms;  especially,  the  act  or  practice 
of  killing  game  with  firearms;  as,  to  be 
fond  of  shooting  and  fishing. — 2.  A  right  to 
shoot  game  oyer  a  certain  district. — 3.  A 
district  or  defined  tract  of  ground  over 
which  game  is  shot. — 4.  Sensation  of  a  quick 
glancing  pain. 

I  fancy  we  shall  have  some  rain  by  the  shooting  of 
my  corns.  Goldsmith. 

5.  In  carp,  the  operation  of  planing  the  edge 
of  a  board  straight. 

Shooting-board  (shbt'ing-bord),n.  Aboard 
or  planed  metallic  slab  with  a  race  on  which 
an  object  is  held  while  its  edge  is  squared 
or  reduced  by  a  side-plane.  It  is  used  by 
carpenters  and  joiners,  and  also  by  stereo- 
typers  in  trimming  the  edges  of  stereotype 
plates. 

Shooting-bOX  (shbt'ing-boks),  n.  A  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  sportsman  dur- 
ing the  shooting  season. 

Shooting-coat  (shot'ing-kpt),  n.  The  name 
given  by  tailors  to  a  variety  of  coat  sup- 
posed to  be  suitable  for  sportsmen. 

Shooting-gallery  (shbt'ing-gal-le-ri),  n.  A 
place  covered  in  for  the  practice  of  shoot- 
ing; a  covered  shooting  range. 

Shooting-jacket(shot'ing-jak-et),n.  A  name 
given  by  tailors  to  a  kind  of  jacket  supposed 
to  be  suitable  for  shooting  purposes. 

Shooting-star  (shbt'ing-star),  n.  A  meteor 
in  a  state  of  incandescence  seen  suddenly 
darting  along  some  part  of  the  sky.  See 
AEROLITE,  METEOR,  2,  and  METEORIC. 

Shooting-stick  (shbt'ing-stik),  n.  An  im- 
plement used  by  printers  for  tightening  or 
loosening  the  coins  that  wedge  up  the  pages 
in  a  chase.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge 
about  1  inch  broad  and  9  inches  long,  and  is 
made  of  hardwood  or  iron. 

Shooty  (shot'i),  a.  Of  equal  growth  or  size; 
coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows,  as  pota- 
toes. [Local.] 

Shop  (shop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sceoppa,  a  treasury, 
a  storehouse;  O.D.  schop,  L.G.  schujip,  G. 
schoppen,  schuppen,  a  shed,  booth,  &c.]  1.  A 
building  or  apartment,  generally  wi  th  a  front- 
age to  the  street  or  roadway,  and  in  which 
goods  are  sold  by  retail. — 2.  A  building  in 
which  workmen  or  operatives  carry  on  their 
occupation;  as,  a  joiner's  shop;  an  engine 
shop;  a  workshop. — 3.  One's  business  or  pro- 
fession: generally  used  in  connection  with  a 
pel-son  whose  mind  is  of  a  limited  range  and 
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confined  to  his  own  calling.  'The  shop  sits 
heavy  on  him.'  Dickens.  [Colloq.] 

He  thinks  lie  h.is  a  soul  beyond  the  sJm/>. 

Corn  hill  Mag. 

— To  talk  shop,  to  speak  of  one's  calling  or 
profession  only. 

Shop  (shop),  v. t.  pret.  shopped;  ppr.  shop- 
ping. To  visit  shops  for  purchasing  goods: 
used  chiefly  in  the  present  participle ;  as, 
the  lady  is  ibopping. 

Shop-bill  (shop'ljil),  n.  An  advertisement 
of  a  shopkeeper's  business  or  list  of  his 
goods,  printed  separately  for  distribution. 

Shop-board  (slmp'bord),  n.  A  bench  on 
which  work  is  performed. 

Nor  till  the  late  age  was  it  ever  known  that  any 
one  served  seven  years  to  a  smith  or  tailor,  that  lie 
should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shop- 
board  or  the  anvil.  South. 

Shop-book  (shop'buk),  n.  A  book  in  which 
a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

Shop-boy  (shup'boi),  7*.  A  boy  employed  in 
a  shop. 

Shope.t  pret.  of  shape.  Shaped ;  framed. 
CfiauceT. 

Shop-girl  (shop'gerl),  n.  A  girl  employed 
in  a  shop. 

Shopkeeper  (shop'kep-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
keeps  a  shop  for  the  retail  sale  of  goods ;  a 
trader  who  sells  goods  in  a  shop  or  by  re- 
tail, in  distinction  from  a  merchant,  or  one 
who  sells  by  wholesale;  a  tradesman. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  project  only  for  a  nation  otMOftotftrt. 
Ad.  Smith. 

2.  An  article  that  has  been  long  on  hand  in 
a  shop;  as,  that  bonnet  is  an  old  shopkeeper. 
[Familiar.] 

Shopkeeping  (shop'kep-ing),  n.  The  busi- 
ness of  keeping  n  shop. 

Shoplifter  (shop'lift-er),  n.  One  who  steals 
anything  in  a  shop  or  purloins  goods  from 
a  shop ;  particularly,  one  who  under  pre- 
tence of  buying  goods  takes  occasion  to 
steal.  Swtft. 

Shoplifting  (shoplift- ing),  n.  Larceny  com- 
mitted in  a  shop;  the  stealing  of  anything 
from  a  shop. 

ShOplike  (shop'lik),  a.  Low;  vulgar.  'Be 
she  never  so  shoplike  or  meretricious.'  B. 
Jonson. 

Shop-maid  (shop'mad),  n.  A  young  woman 
who  attends  in  a  shop. 

Shopman  (shop'man),  n.  I.  A  petty  trader; 
a  shopkeeper. 

The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  serves  in  a  shop. 

My  wife  .  .  .  could  be  of  much  use  as  a  shopman 
to  me.  Idler. 

Shopocracy  (shop-ok'ra-si),  n.  The  body  of 
shopkeepers.  (Humorous.  ] 

Shopper  (shop'er),  n.  One  who  shops;  one 
who  frequents  shops. 

Shoppish  (shop'iah).  a.  Having  the  habits 
and  manners  of  a  shopman. 

Shoppy  (shop'i),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  shop 
or  shops;  abounding  with  shops;  &s,&8hoppy 
neighbourhood.  —2.  A  term  applied  to  a  per- 
son full  of  nothing  but  his  own  calling  or 
profession.  Mrs.  Gaskell.  [Colloq.  in  both 
senses.  ] 

Shop-shift  t  (shop'shift),  n.  The  shift  or 
trick  of  a  shopkeeper;  deception.  '  There's 
a  shop-shift!  plague  on  'em.'  B.  Jonson. 

Shop-walker  (shop'wak-er),  n.  An  attend- 
ant or  overseer  in  a  large  shop  who  walks 
in  front  of  the  counter  attending  to  cus- 
tomers, directing  them  to  the  proper  de- 
partment for  the  goods  they  need,  seeing 
that  they  are  served,  and  the  like. 

Shop-woman  (shop'wu-man),  n.  A  woman 
who  serves  in  a  shop. 

Shop-worn  (shop'worn),  a.  Somewhat  worn 
or  damaged  by  being  kept  long  in  a  shop. 

Shorage  (shor'aj),  n.  Duty  paid  for  goods 
brought  on  shore. 

Shore  (shor),  pret.  of  shear. 

This  heard  Geraint,  and  grasping  at  his  sword,  .  .  . 
Shore  through  the  swarthy  neck.  Tennyson. 

Shore  (shor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  score,  the  shore, 
from  sceran,  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide;  O.D. 
gchoore,  schoor.  The  shore  is  therefore  the 
line  at  which  the  sea  is  divided  from  the 
land.  See  SHEAR.]  1.  The  coast  or  land 
adjacent  to  a  great  body  of  water,  as  an 
ocean  or  sea,  or  to  a  large  lake  or  river. 
'The  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile.'  Spen- 
ter.  'The  dreadful  shore  of  Styx.'  ShaJe. 
'  When  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. ' 
Pope. 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them.      Shak. 
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2.  In  law,  the  space  between  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  low  -water  mark;  fore- 

shore. 

In  the  Roman  law.  the  short  included  the  land  as 
high  up  as  the  largest  wave  extended  in  winter. 

Burrill. 

Shore  (shor),  v.t.     To  set  on  shore. 

I   will   bring  these   two   moles,   these  blind   ones 
aboard  him,  it  he  thinks  it  fit  to  shore  them  again. 
Mm*. 

Shore  (shor),  n.    A  sewer  (which  see). 

Shore  (shor),  n.  [D.  and  L.G.  schore,  schoor, 
Icel.  tfkortittt  ,  a  prop,  a  shore.  The  word  may 
have  meant  originally  a  piece  or  length  of 
timber,  and  is  thus  from  A.  Sax.  sceran,  to 
shear,  and  akin  to  shore,  the  beach.]  A  prop; 
a  piece  of  timber  or  iron  for  the  temporary 
support  of  something. 

As  touching  props  and  shores  to  support  vines,  the 
best  (as  we  have  said)  are  those  of  tlie  oke  or  olive 
tree.  Holland. 

Especially,  (n)  a  prop  or  oblique  timber 
acting  as  a  strut  on  the  side  of  a  building, 
as  whfii  it  is  it)  danger  of  falling,  or  when 
alterations  are  being  made  on  the  lower 
part  of  it,  the  upper  end  of  the  shore  rest- 
ing against  that  part  of  the  wall  on  which 
there  is  the  greatest  stress.  (6)  In  ship- 
building, (1)  a  prop  fixed  under  a  ship's  side 
or  bottom  to  support  her  on  the  stocks,  or 
when  laid  on  the  blocks  on  the  slip.  (2)  A 
timber  temporarily  placed  beneath  a  beam 
to  afford  additional  support  to  the  deck 
when  taking  in  the  lower  masts.  See  also  the 
articles  DOG-SHORE,  SKEG-SHORE,  and  SPUK. 
—  Dead  shore,  an  upright  piece  fixed  in  a 
wall  that  has  been  cut  or  broken  through 
to  support  the  superstructure  during  the 
alterations  being  made  on  the  building. 
Shore  (shor),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shored;  ppr. 
shoring.  To  support  by  a  post  or  shore  ; 
to  prop:  usually  with  up;  as,  to  shore  up  a 
building. 

The  most  of  hts  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than 
shored  him  up.  Wotton. 

Shore  (shor),  v.t.  To  threaten;  to  offer. 
[Scotch.] 

A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 

Even  as  I  was  he  shored  me.  Burns. 

Shorea  (sho're-a),  n.  [Perhaps  from  some 
person  of  the  name  of  Shore.]  A  small  genus 
of  Indian  plants,  nat.  order  Dipteraeese.  One 
species  (S.  robusta)  is  a  lofty  and  orna- 
mental tree  with  en- 
tire leaves  and  axillary 
and  terminal  panicles 
of  very  sweet  yellow 
flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  shuttle- 
cock-like fruits,  the 
shape  of  which  is 
caused  by  the  ultimate 
enlargement  of  the 
sepals  into  erect  leafy 
wings  surmounting 
the  fruit.  It  yields  the 
timber  called  in  India 
saul  or  sal,  which  is 
employed  in  the 

North-west  Provinces    Fruit  of  Shorea  robusta. 

in     all      government 

works,  house  timbers,  gun-carriages,  Ac. 

The  wood  is  of  a  uniform  light-brown  col- 

our, close-grained  and  strong.      The  tree 

exudes  a  resin  called  by  the  natives  ral  or 

dhoona.     See  SAL. 

Shoreage  (shor'aj),  n.     Same  as  Shorage. 
Shore-land  (shorland),  n.     Land  bordering 

on  a  shore  or  sea-beach. 
Shoreless  (shorles),  a.     Having  no  shore  or 

coast;  of  indefinite  or  unlimited  extent. 

The  short  channels  of  expiring  time, 

Or  shoreless  ocean  of  eternity.  young: 

Shorellng  (shorling),  n.    Same  as  Shorting. 
Shoreward  (shor'werd),  adv.    Towards  the 
shore. 

This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  xAonnMftf  MML 

Shoreweed  (shoVwed),  ?i.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Littorella,  the  L.  lacustris.  See 

LlTTOREM.A. 

Shoring  (shor'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sup- 
porting with  props  or  shores.  —  2.  A  number 
or  set  of  props  or  shores  taken  collectively. 

Short.    See  SCHORL. 

Shorlaceous  (shor-la'shus).  See  SCHORLA- 
CEOUS. 

Shorling  (shor'ling),  n.  [From  shear,  pret. 
shore.]  1.  Wool  shorn  from  a  living  sheep, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  a  dead  sheep  or 
morling  (which  see).—  2.  A  sheep  of  the  first 
year's  shearing;  a  shearling;  a  newly  shorn 
sheep.  —  3-t  A  shaveling;  a  contemptuous 
name  for  a  priest. 

Shorlite  (shorlH).    See  SCHORLITB. 
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Shorn  (shorn),  pp.  of  shear.  1.  Cut  off;  as, 
a  lock  of  wool  shorn.—  2.  Having  the  hair  or 
wool  cut  on7;  as,  a  shorn  lamb.— 3.  Deprived; 
as,  a  prince  shorn  of  his  honours.  '  Koyalty 
.  .  .  not  shorn  of  its  dignity.'  Quart.  Mev. 

Nnr  ;ippe,ireil 

Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun,  new-risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  (teams.  Milton. 

Short  (short),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sceort,  scort,  short, 
from  the  stem  of  shear,  to  cut  off;  O.H.G. 
scurz,  short,  cut  off;  Icel.  skorta,  to  be  short 
of,  to  lack,  hence  skort,  participle,  used  in 
such  phrases  as  to  be  short,  to  fall  short.) 

1.  Not  long;  not  having  great  length  or 
linear  extension ;   as,  a  short  distance ;  a 
short  flight;  a  short  piece  of  timber. 

The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  on  it.  Is.  xxviii.  20. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time ;  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.     Job  xx.  5. 

3.  Not  up  to  a  fixed  or  certain  standard ; 
not  reaching  a  certain  point ;    limited  in 
quantity;  insufficient;  inadequate;  scanty; 
deficient ;  defective ;  as,  a  short  supply  of 
provisions;  ?/iorf  allowance  of  money  or  food; 
short  weight  or  measure.  'Praise  too  short.' 
Shak. 

It's  not  to  put  off  bad  money,  or  to  give  short  mea- 
sure or  light  weight.  Jerrold. 

4.  Insufficiently  provided;  inadequately  sup- 
plied; scantily  furnished;  not  possessed  of 
a  reasonable  or  usual  quantity  or  amount : 
only  used  predicatively,and  often  with  of;  as, 
we  have  not  got  our  quantity,  we  are  still 
short;  to  he  short  of  money  or  means.  'Short 
of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair.'    Dry  den. 

5.  Not  far  in  the  future;  not  distant  in  time; 
near  nt  hand*.     '  Sore  offended  that  his  de- 
parture should  be  so  short.'    Spenser. 

He  commanded  those  who  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend him  to  be  ready  by  a  short  day.  Clarendon. 

6.  Limited  in  intellectual  power  or  grasp ; 
not  far-reaching  or  comprehensive;  con- 
tracted; narrow;  not  tenacious;  as,  a  short 
memory.  '  Since  their  own  short  understand- 
ings reach  no  further  than  the  present.' 
Rowe.  —7.  Curt ;  brief ;  abrupt ;  pointed ;  sharp ; 
petulant;  severe;  uncivil;  as,  &short  answer. 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short.  Shak. 

8.  Breaking  or  crumbling  readily  in  the 
mouth;  crisp;  as,  the  paste  is  light  and  short. 

His  flesh  is  not  firm,  but  short  and  tasteless. 

Iz.  ll'alton. 

9.  Brittle ;  friable ;  as,  iron  is  made  cold- 
short, that  is,  brittle  when  cold,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  phosphorus,  and  hot-short  or  red- 
short  by  the  presence  of  sulphur.— 10.  Not 
prolonged  in  sound;  as,  a  short  vowel  or 
syllable ;  the  o-sound  is  long  in  coat  and 
short  in  cot— 11.  Unmixed  with  water;  un- 
diluted, as  spirits;  neat.    [Slang.] 

Come,  Jack,  let  us  have  a  drop  of  something  short. 
Trollofe. 

12.  Followed  by  of,  and  used  predicatively 
in  comparative  statements:  (a)  less  than; 
below;  inferior  to;  as,  his  escape  was  nothing 
short  qf  a  miracle. 

Hardly  anything  short  ofzn  invasion  could  rouse 
them  to  war.  Lander. 

(6)  Inadequate  to;  not  equal  to. 

Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  short 
of  his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the 
heavens.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—At  short  sight,  a  term  used  with  reference 
to  a  bill  which  is  payable  soon  after  being 
presented  to  the  acceptor  or  payer.—  Short 
allowance, less  than  the  usual  or  regular  quan- 
tity served  out,  as  the  allowance  to  sailors  or 
soldiers  during  a  protracted  voyage,  march, 
siege,  or  the  like,  when  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions is  getting  low,  with  no  prospect  of 
a  speedy  fresh  supply.  In  the  royal  navy 
officers  and  men  are  paid  the  nominal  value 
of  the  provisions  so  stopped,  such  sum  being 
called  short  allowance  money.— S&ortisused 
in  the  formation  of  numerous  self-explain- 
ing compounds,  as  short-armed,  short-eared, 
short-legged,  short-tailed,  &c. 
Short  (short),  adv.  In  a  short  manner;  not 
long;  limitedly;  briefly;  abruptly;  suddenly; 
as,  to  stop  short;  to  run  short;  to  turn  short. 
—To  come  short,  to  be  unable  to  fulfil,  as 
a  command,  demand,  hope,  expectation,  or 
the  like ;  to  be  unable  to  reach,  as  a  certain 
necessary  point  or  standard  ;  to  fail  in ;  to 
be  deficient  in:  generally  followed  by  of. 

For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  w^the  glory  of 
God  Rom.  ill.  33. 

To  attain 

The  highth  and  depth  of  Thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short.  Milton. 
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—To  fall  short,  (a)  to  be  inadequate  or  in- 
sufficient; as,  provisions  .fall  short;  money 
falls  short.  (6)  To  be  not  equal  to ;  to  be 
unable  to  do  or  accomplish.  •  He  Jell  much 
short  of  what  I  had  attained  to.'  -Virtwi. 
•  Their  practice  fell  ilwrt  of  their  know- 
ledge  '  South.— To  sell  short,  in  stock-bnk- 
ina  to  sell  for  future  delivery  what  the 
seller  does  not  at  the  time  possess,  but  hopes 
to  buy  at  a  lower  rate.  -To  stop  short,  (a)  to 
st.p  suddenly  or  abruptly;  to  arrest  one  s 
self  at  once.  '  As  one  condemned  to  leap  a 
precipice  .  .  .  stops  short.'  Dryden.  (V)  Not 
to  reach  the  extent  or  importance  of ;  not 
to  go  so  far  as  intended  or  wishtd ;  not  to 
reaih  the  point  indicated.  '  Opposition 
which  stopped  short  of  open  rebellion 
tlacaulay.—To  take  short,  to  take  to  tuk 
suddenly;  to  check  abruptly;  to  reprimand; 
to  answer  curtly  or  uncivilly :  sometimes 
with  ira  —To  turn  short,  to  turn  on  the  spot 
occupied;  to  turn  without  making  a  com- 
pass; to  turn  round  abruptly.  •  For  turning 
short  he  struck  with  all  his  might.  Dryden. 
Short  (short),  n.  1.  A  summary  account; 
as,  the  short  of  the  matter. 

The  short  on't  is.  'tis  indifferent  to  your  humble 
servant  whatever  your  party  says. 

2.  In  pros  a  short  syllable ;  as,  mind  your 
longs  and  shorts.  [School  slang.  ]— In  short, 
in  few  words;  briefly;  to  sum  up  in  few 
words. 

In  short,  she  makes  a  man  of  him  at  sixteen,  and  a 
boy  SS  life  after.  Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

—The  long  and  the  short,  a  brief  summing 
up  in  decisive,  precise,  or  explicit  terms. 
'  The  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  pre- 
ferred.' Shak. 

Short  (short),  ».*.  1.  To  shorten.-2.t  To 
make  the  time  appear  short  to ;  to  amuse ; 
to  divert :  used  reflexively. 

Furth  1  fure  ...  to  schort  me  on  the  sandis. 

Sir  D.  Lindsay. 

Short  t  (short),  ».»'.    To  fail;  to  decrease. 

His  sight  wasteth.  his  wytte  mynysheth,  his  lyf 
shorteth.  The  book  of  Good  Manners,  1486. 

Shortage  (short'aj),  "•  Amount  short  or 
deficient;  often  an  amount  by  which  a  sum 
of  money  is  deficient. 

Short-billed  (shorfbild),  a.  Having  a  short 
bill  or  beak ;  brevirostrate;  as,  short-billed 

Short-bread  (short'bred),n.  Same  as  Short- 
cake. 

Short-breathed  (short'bretht),  a.  Hav- 
ing short  breath  or  quick  respiration.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Short-cake  ( short  'kak).  n.  A  sweet  and 
very  brittle  cake,  in  which  butter  or  lard  has 
been  mixed  with  the  flour. 

Short-clothes  (short'kloTHz),  n.  pi.  Cover- 
ings for  the  legs  of  men  or  boys,  consisting 
of  breeches  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and 
long  stockings. 

Shortcoming  (shortTtum-ing),n.  1.  A  failing 
of  the  usual  produce,  quantity,  or  amount, 
as  of  a  crop.— 2.  A  failure  of  full  perform- 
ance, as  of  duty. 

Short-dated  (short'dat-ed),a.  Having  little 
time  to  run.  '  The  course  of  thy  short-dated 
life.'  Sandys. 

Short-drawn  (short'dran),  a.  Drawn  in 
without  filling  the  lungs;  imperfectly  in- 
spired- as,  short-drawn  breath. 

Shorten  (short'n ),  ».t  [FromsAort.]  1.  To 
make  short  in  measure,  extent,  or  time;  as, 
to  shorten  distance ;  to  shorten  a  road ;  to 
shorten  days  of  calamity.— 2.  To  abridge;  to 
lessen;  to  make  to  appear  short;  as,  to 
shorten  labour  or  work. 

We  shorten  d  days  to  moments  by  love's  art. 

SudUotf, 

3.  To  curtail;  as,  to  shorten  the  hair  by  clip 
ping.— 4.  To  contract;  to  lessen;  to  diminish 
in  extent  or  amount;  as,  to  shorten  sail ;  to 
shorten  an  allowance  of  provisions.— 5.  To 
confine;  to  restrain. 

Here  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  shortened 
by  my  chain.  Dryden. 

6.  To  lop;  to  deprive.  '  Spoil'd  of  his  nose 
and  shorten'd  of  his  ears.'  Dryden. — 7.  To 
make  short  or  friable,  as  pastry,  with  butter 
or  lard. 

Shorten  (short'n),  n.t.    1.  To  become  shor 
or  shorter.     'The  shortening  day.'  Svrift.— 
2.  To  contract;  as,  a  cord  shortens  by  being 
wet;  a  metallic  rod  shortens  by  cold. 

Shortener  (short'n-er),  n.  One  who  or  tha 
which  shortens. 

Shortening  (short'n-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  o 
making  short. — 2.  Something  used  in  cook 
ery  to  make  paste  short  or  friable,  as  butte 
or  lard. 


horthand(short'hand),  n.  A  general  term 
for  any  system  of  contracted  writing;  a 
method  of  writing  by  substituting  charac- 
ters, abbreviations,  or  symbols  for  words; 
stenography. 

In  shorthand  skilled,  where  little  marks  comprise 
Whole  words,  a  sentence  in  a  letter  lies.         LreecA. 

hort-handed  (short'hand-ed),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing the  necessary  or  regular  number  of 
hands,  servants,  or  assistants. 

jnort-head  (short'hed),  n.  A  sailor's  term 
for  a  sucking  whale  under  one  year  old, 
which  is  very  fat  and  yields  above  thirty 
barrels  of  blubber.  Simmonds. 

Aort-horn  (short'horn),  n.  One  of  a  breed 
of  oxen,  having  the  horns  shorter  than  in 
almost  any  other  variety.  The  breed  ori- 
ginated in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tees,  but  is  now  spread  over 
all  the  richly  pastured  districts  of  Britain. 
The  cattle  are  easily  fattened,  and  the  flesh 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  for  dairy  purposes 
they  are  inferior  to  some  other  breeds.  Ihe 
word  is  often  used  adjectively;  as,  the  short- 
horn breed. 

Short-horned  (short'hornd),  a.  Having 
short  horns ;  as,  the  short-horned  breed  of 
cattle. 

Short-jointed  (short'joint-ed),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing short  intervals  between  the  joints:  said 
of  plants.— 2.  Having  a  short  pastern:  said 
of  a  horse. 

Short -laid  (shortaad),  a.  A  term  in  rope- 
making  for  short-twisted. 

Short-lived  (short'livd),  a.  Not  living  or 
lasting  long;  being  of  short  continuance: 
as,  a  short-lived  race  of  beings ;  short-lived 
pleasure;  short-lived  passion.  'Short-lived 
pride.'  Shak. 

Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain, 

For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Shortly  ( shortTi ),  adv.  In  a  short  or  brief 
time  or  manner;  as,  (a)  quickly;  soon.  'Did 
return  to  be  shortly  murdered.'  Shale. 

The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  other. 
Clarendon. 

(6)  In  few  words;  briefly;  as,  to  express 
ideas  more  shortly  in  verse  than  in  prose. 
Shortness  (short'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  short ;  as,  (a)  want  of  length  or  ex- 
tent in  space  or  time;  little  length  or  little 
duration ;  as,  the  shortness  of  a  journey  or 
of  distance;  the  shortness  of  the  days  in 
winter;  the  shortness  of  life. 

I'd  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness.       Shak. 
They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  is  caused 
by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.  Bacon. 

(!>)  Fewness  of  words;  brevity;  conciseness. 

The  necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off 
impertinent  discourses,  and  to  comprise  much  matter 
in  a  few  words.  Hooter. 

(c)  Want  of  reach  or  the  power  of  retention; 
as,  the  shortness  of  the  memory,  (d)  Defi- 
ciency; imperfection;  limited  extent;  pov- 
erty; as,  the  shortness  of  our  reason. 

Short-rib  (short'rib),  n.  One  of  the  lower 
ribs ;  a  rib  shorter  than  the  others,  below 
the  sternum;  a  false  rib.  Wiseman. 

Shorts  (shorts),  n.  pi  1.  The  bran  and 
coarse  part  of  meal,  in  mixture. — 2.  A  term 
in  rope-making  for  the  toppings  and  tailings 
of  hemp,  which  are  dressed  for  bolt-ropes 
and  whale  lines.  The  term  is  also  employed 
to  denote  the  distinction  between  the  long 
hemp  used  in  making  staple-ropes  and  in- 
ferior hemp.  —  3.  Small  clothes;  breeches. 
'A  little  emphatic  man,  with  a  bald  head 
and  drab  shorn.'  Dickens.  [Colloq.] 

Short  -  shipped  (short'shipt),  a.  1.  Put  on 
board  ship  in  deficient  quantity.— 2.  Shut 
out  from  a  ship  accidentally  or  for  want  oi 
room. 

Short-sight  (short'sit),  n.  Near-sighted- 
ness ;  myopia ;  vision  accurate  only  when 
the  object  is  near. 

Short  -  sighted  ( short '  sit  •  ed ),  a.  1.  Not 
able  to  see  far ;  having  limited  vision ;  my- 
opic; near-sighted. 

Short-sighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  ol( 
age.  NevitoH. 

2.  Not  able  to  look  far  into  futurity ;  not 
able  to  understand  things  deep  or  remote 
of  limited  intellect. 

The  foolish  and  short-sighted  die  with  fear 
That  they  go  nowhere.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  a 
want  of  foresight;  as,  a  short-sighted  policy 

Short-sightedness  (short'sit-ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  short-sighted 
(o)  A  defect  in  vision,  consisting  in  the  in 
ability  to  see  things  at  a  distance  or  at  the 
distance  to  which  the  sight  ordinarily  ex 


tends;  myopia;  near-sightedness.  (?»)  Defec- 
tive or  limited  intellectual  sight;  inability 
to  see  far  into  futurity  or  into  things  deep 
or  abstruse. 

Cunning  is  a  sort  of  short-sightedness.     Addison. 

Short-spoken  (short'sno-kn),  a.  Speaking 
in  a  short  or  quick-tempered  manner;  sharp 
in  address. 

Short-waisted  (short'wast-ed),  a.  Having 
a  short  waist  or  body :  said  of  a  person,  a 
dress,  or  a  ship. 

Short-winded  (sliortViml-ed),  a.  Affected 
with  shortness  of  breath;  having  a  quick 
respiration,  as  dyspnoic  and  asthmatic  per- 
sons. 

He  sure  meansbrevity  in  breath,  short-tvindid.  Shak. 

hort-witted  (short'wit-ed),  o.  Having 
little  wit ;  not  wise ;  of  scanty  intellect  or 
judgment. 

Piety  doth  not  require  at  our  hands  that  we  should 
be  either  shorl.ititud  or  beggarly.      Sir  M.  Hale. 

Shory  (short),  a.  Lying  near  the  shore  or 
coast.  [Rare.  ] 

Those  shory  parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms 
deep.  T.  Burnet. 

jhot  (shot),  n.  [BothSAot  and  Shots  are 
used  as  the  plural.  ]  [From  shoot  (which  see); 
A.  Sax.  gescot,  an  arrow.]  1.  The  act  of  shoot- 
ing; discharge  of  a  firearm  or  other  missile 
weapon. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to 
be  made  at  the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  Emerson. 
2.  A  missile,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet. 
The  term  shot  is  generally  applied  to  all 
solid  projectiles,  and  also  to  hollow  pro- 
jectiles without  bursting  charges.  In  heavy 
ordnance  spheres  of  stone  were  originally 
used,  but  lead  and  iron  balls  were  after- 
wards substituted.  The  introduction  of 
rifled  firearms  has  led  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  of  elongated  shot,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Palliser  shot,  the  same 
projectile  may  be  used  with  or  without  a 
bursting  charge,  as  it  is  cast  hollow  so  as 
to  answer  the  functions  either  of  a  shot  or 
shell.  Spherical  shot  of  cast-iron  are  still 
retained  in  use  for  mortars  or  smooth-bore 
ordnance.  Various  kinds  of  shot  are  or 
have  been  used,  and  are  classified  according 
to  the  material,  according  to  form,  and  ac- 
cording to  structure  and  mode  of  operation; 
&s,angel-shot, bar-shot,  buck-shot,  chtiin-*h"(, 
case-snot,  canister,  crossbar-shot,  grape-shot, 
round-shot,  sand-shot  (which  see).— 3.  Small 
globular  masses  of  lead  for  use  with  fowling- 
pieces,  &c.,  made  by  running  molten  lead 
combined  with  a  little  arsenic  through  a 
sieve  or  pouring  it  from  a  ladle  with  a  ser- 
rated edge  from  the  top  of  a  higli  tower 
(see  SHOT-TOWER)  into  water  at  the  bottom. 
The  stream  of  metal  breaks  into  drops  which 
become  spherical.  To  obviate  the  use  of  the 
high  tower  various  expedients  have  been 
tried,  such  as  dropping  the  metal  through 
a  tube  up  through  which  a  strong  current 
of  air  is  driven,  or  dropping  the  molten 
lead  through  a  column  of  glycerine  or  oil.— 
4.  The  flight  of  a  missile,  or  the  range  or 
distance  through  which  it  passes;  as,  a 
musket  shot  distant. 

A  bovf-sftot  from  her  bower-eaves 

He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves.     Tennyson. 


Hence— 5.  Range;  reach. 

Keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire.        5 

6.  Anything  emitted,  cast,  or  thrown  forth. 
•Shots  of  rain.'  Ray.  —  7.  In  Scotland, 
among  fishermen,  the  whole  sweep  of  nets 
thrown  out  at  one  time;  also,  the  number 
of  fish  caught  in  one  haul  of  the  nets. — 
8.  One  who  shoots;  a  shooter;  a  marksman; 
as  he  is  the  best  shot  in  the  company.  '  A 
little,  lean,  old,  chapt,  bald  shot.'  Shak. : 
used  as  a  collective  noun.  '  A  guard  of 
chosen  shot.'  Shak.— 9.  An  inferior  animal 
taken  out  of  a  drove  of  cattle  or  flock  of 
sheep;  also,  a  young  hog.  See  SIIOTE. — 
10.  In  weaving,  a  single  thread  of  weft  car- 
ried through  the  warp  at  one  run  of  the 
shuttle.— 11.  In  blasting,  a  charge  of  powder 
or  other  explosive  in  a  blast-hole,  usually 
fired  by  a  slow  match.—  Shot  of  a  cable  j 
(naut),  the  splicing  of  two  cables  together,  ' 
or  the  whole  length  of  two  cables  thus 
united.—  A  shot  in  the  locker,  money  in  the 
pocket  or  at  one's  disposal.  [Colloq.] 

My  wife  shall  travel  like  a  lady.    As  long  as  there's 
a  shot  in  the  locker  she  shall  want  for  nothing. 

Thackeray. 

Shot  (shot),  ».«.  pret.  &  pp.  shotted;  ppr. 
shotting.     To  load  with  shot  over  a  car- 
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SHOT 

tridge:  as,  to  shot  a  gnu.  [The  term  is 
confined  to  charging  cannon.] 
Shot  (shot),  p  and  a'.  Having  a  changeable 
colour,  like  that  produced  in  weaving  by  all 
the  warp  threads  being  of  one  colour  and  all 
the  weft  of  another;  chatoyant;  as,  shot- 
silk  ;  hence,  interwoven  ;  intermingled  ;  in- 
terspersed. '  Black  hair  a  little  shot  with 
grey.'  G.  A.  Sala. 

The  tangled  w.iter-rourses  slept, 

Sh^t  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow. 

Tennyson. 

ShOt.t  PP  of  Hlu-ttc.    Shut.    Chaucer. 
Shott    (shot),    a.      Advanced    in    years. 
Spenser. 

Shot  (shot),  71.  [A  corruption  of  scot  (which 
see).  ]  A  reckoning,  or  a  person's  share  of  a 
reckoning;  charge;  share  of  expenses,  as  of 
a  tavern-bill. 

I'll  to  the  alehouse  with  you  presently;  where  for 
one  shot  of  fivepence  thou  shalt  have  nve  thousand 
welcomes.  Shut. 

As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure,  let  us  each  pay  his  shot. 
B.  jfonson. 

Shot-anchor  t  (shot'aug-ker),  71.  A  sheet- 
anchor. 

Shot-belt  (shofbelt),  n.  A  leathern  belt  or 
long  pouch  for  shot  worn  over  the  shoulder 
by  sportsmen,  and  having  a  charger  at  the 
lower  end. 

Shot-belted  (shot'belt-ed),  a.  Wearing 
a  shot-belt. 

Shot -cartridge  (shofkar-trij),  n.  A  car- 
tridge for  use  in  a  fowling-piece,  &c.,  con- 
taining small  shot  instead  of  a  bullet. 

Shot-Clog  t  (shot'klug),  7i.  A  person  who 
was  a  mere  clog  on  a  company,  but  tolerated 
because  he  paid  the  shot  for  the  rest. 

Keep  your  distance,  and  be  not  made  a  shot-dog 
any  more.  B.  Jonson. 

Shote  (shot),  71.  1.  [A. Sax.  sce6ta,  a  shooting 
or  darting  fish,  from  sceotan,  to  shoot]  A 
fish  resembling  the  trout.  Rich.  Carew.— 
2.  A  young  hog ;  a  pig  partially  grown ;  a 
shoat,  shoot,  or  shot.  [Provincial  English.  ] 

Shoter  t  (shot' er),  ».    A  shooter. 

Shot-free  (shot'fre),  «.  1.  Free  from  shot 
or  charge;  exempted  from  any  share  of  ex- 
pense; scot-free. 

Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  in  London,  I  fear 
the  shot  here.  Shafc. 

2.  Not  injured  or  not  to  he  injured  by  shot. 
'He  that  believes  himself  to  be  shot-free, 
and  so  will  run  among  the  hail  of  a  battle.' 
Felthain.—  3.t  Unpunished;  uninjured;  scot- 
free. 

Shot-garland  (shot'gar-land),  n.  Kant,  a 
frame  to  contain  shot  secured  to  the  coam- 
ings and  ledges  round  the  hatchway  of  a 
vessel. 

Shot-gauge  (shot'gaj),  n.  An  instrument 
for  testing  cannon  projectiles.  Shot-gauges 
are  of  two  kinds— ring  gauges  and  cylinder 
gauges.  Two  sizes  of  the  first  kind  are  em- 
ployed for  each  calibre.  The  shot  or  shell 
must  pass  through  the  larger  but  not  through 
the  smaller.  It  is  afterwards  rolled  through 
the  cylinder  gauge,  any  jamming  or  sticking 
in  which  causes  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

Shot-glass  (shot' glas),  n.  In  weaving,  same 
as  Cluth-prover. 

Shot-gun  (shot'gun),  n.    A  light,  smooth- 
bored  gun,  especially  designed  for  Bring  shot 
at  short  range;  a  fowling-piece. 
Shot-hole  (shot'hol).  71.    A  hole  made  by  a 
shot  or  bullet  discharged. 
Shot  -  locker  (  shot '  lo  k  -  er  ),  71.     A  strongly 
constructed  compartment  m  a  vessel's  hold 
for  containing  shot. 

Shot-metal  (shot'met-al),  n.  An  alloy  of 
lead  56  parts,  and  arsenic  1,  used  for  making 
small  shot. 

Shot-plug  (shot'plug),  71.    A  tapered  cone 
of  wood  driven  into  a  •hot-hole  in  a  vessel's 
side  to  prevent  leakage. 
Shot-pouch  (shofpouch),  n.    A  pouch  for 
carrying  small  shot.      It  is  usually  made 
of  leather,  the  mouthpiece  being  providec 
with  a  measure  having  an  adjustable  cut-off 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  charge. 
Shot -proof  (shot 'prof),  a.    Proof  against 
shot;  incapable  of  being  damaged  by  shot. 
Shot-prop  (shot'prop).  n.    A  wooden  prop 
or  plug  covered  with  hemp  to  stop  a  shot 
hole  in  a  ship's  side. 

Shot-rack  (shot'rak),  n.     A  wooden  rack  m 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  shot  is  kept. 
Shot-silk  (shot'silk).  n.    A  silk  stuff  whose 
warp  and  weft  threadsareofdifferentcolours 
so  as  to  exhibit  changeable  tints  under  vary 
ing  circumstances  of  light. 
Shotte  1 71.    An  arrow;  a  dart     Chaucer. 
Shotted  (shot'ed),  p.  and  a.    1.  Loaded  with 
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shot  over  a  cartridge ;  said  of  cannon.  — 
2.  Having  a  shot  attached.  'The  serge 
cap  and  shotted  chain  of  any  galley-slave.' 
Dickens. 

Shotten  t  (shot'n),  a.   [Pp.  of  shoot  ]   1.  Hav- 
ing ejected  the  spawn;  as,  a  shotten  herring. 
If  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  then  am  1  a  shotten  herring.  Shai: 

2.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a 
bone.— Shotten  milk,  a  local  term  for  sour, 
curdled  milk. 

Shot-tower  (shot'tou-er),  71.  A  lofty  tower 
for  making  shot  by  pouring  melted  lead 
through  a  colander  from  the  summit,  which 
forms  into  globules,  cools  and  hardens  as  it 
falls,  and  is  received  into  water  or  other 

liquid, 

Shot-Window  (shot'win-do),  n.  1.  A  small 
window,  chiefly  filled  with  a  hoard  that 
opens  and  shuts.  [Scotch.] 

Go  to  the  shot'-wiiutvTv  instantly  and  see  how  many 
there  are  of  them.  Sir  If.  Scott 

2.  A  window  projecting  from  the  wall. 
ShOUgh  t  (shok),  71.     A  kind  of  shaggy  dog; 
a  shock. 

Shoiiglts.  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shat. 

Shough  (sho),  interj.    [See  SHOO.]    Begone; 

a\v;iy:  a  cry  used  to  scare  away  fowls,  &c. 

Shough.  shoitffh  1  up  to  your  coop,  peahen. 

Bean.  &•  ft. 

Should  (shud).  The  pret.  of  shall.  See 
SHALL. 

Shoulder  (shol'der),  n.  [O.E.  shulder,  Sc. 
shouther.'A.  Sax.  sculdor,  Dan.  skulder,  Sw. 
xlculdra,  D.  schouder,  G.  schulter,  the  shoul- 
der, the  shoulder-blade;  from  root  of  shield, 
and  signifying  lit.  a  broad  shield-like  bone; 
comp.  the  other  names  shield-bone,  blade- 
bone,  shoulder  -blade,  and  also  Sc.  spaul, 
0.  Fr.  espaule  (Fr.  epaule),  a  shoulder,  from 
L.  spatula,  from  spatha,  a  broad  wooden 
instrument]  1.  The  joint  by  which  the  arm 
of  a  human  being  or  the  foreleg  of  a  quad- 
ruped is  connected  with  the  body;  or  in 
man,  the  projection  formed  by  the  bones 
called  scapula?  or  shoulder-blades,  which 
extend  from  the  basis  of  the  neck  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction ;  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
this  part  together.  — 2.  The  upper  joint  of 
the  foreleg  of  an  animal  cut  for  the  market; 
as,  a  shoulder  of  mutton.—  Shoulder-of-mut- 
ton  sail,  a  triangular  sail,  so  called  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  form.  It  is  chiefly  used  to 
set  on  a  boat's  mast.  The  upper  corner  is 
sometimes  converted  into  a  gaff  top -sail, 
which  can  be  lowered  behind  the  other  part 
of  the  sail  when  required  to  diminish  the 


Boat  with  Shoulder-of-mutton  Sail. 

quantity  of  sail  aloft.— 3.  pi.  The  part  of  the 
human  body  on  which  the  head  stands 
the  upper  p'art  of  the  back;  the  part  on 
which  it  is  most  easy  to  carry  burdens. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders  that  a 
milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.    Shat. 

I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back. 
Or,  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 
Shak. 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair. 

Dryden. 

Hence  — 4.  pi.  Used  as  typical  of  sustaining 
power;  the  emblem  of  supporting  strength. 
'  Weak  shoulders  overborne  with  burthening 
grief.'  Shalt.  —  5.  That  which  resembles  a 
human  shoulder;  a  prominent  or  projecting 
part;  a  declination  or  slope;  as,  the  shoul- 
der of  a  hill. 

Jasper  was  coining  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Her 
mon-Law.  "if- 

More  especially,  a  projection  on  an  object  to 
oppose  or  limit  motion  or  form  an  abutment 
a  horizontal  or  rectangular  projection  from 
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the  body  of  a  thing;  as,  (a)  the  buttinij-rin^ 
on  the  axle  of  a  vehicle,  (b)  The  contraction 
of  a  lamp-chimney  just  above  the  level  of 
the  wick.  (c)In  carpentri/,  the  square  end  of 
an  object  at  the  point  where  the  tenon  com- 
mences, as  of  a  spoke,  the  stile  of  a  door, 
&c.  (d)  In  printing,  the  projection  at  the 
top  of  the  shank  of  a  type  beyond  the  face 
of  the  letter,  (e)  In  archery,  the  broad 
part  of  an  arrow-head.  —6.  In  fort,  the  angle 
of  a  bastion  included  between  the  face  and 
flank.— 7.  In  the  leather  trade,  a  name  given 
to  tanned  or  curried  hides  and  kips,  and 
also  to  English  and  foreign  offal.—  The  cold 
shonld<.'i-,  the  act  of  receiving  without  cor- 
diality, especially  one  with  whom  we  have 
been  on  better  terms ;  a  cold  reception ;  as, 
to  give  a  person  the  cold  shoulder. — To  put 
one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  assist  in  bear- 
ing a  burden  or  overcoming  a  difficulty  ;  to 
exert  one's  self;  to  give  effective  help;  to 
work  personally. — Shoulder  to  shoulder,  a 
phrase  expressive  of  united  action  and  mu- 
tual co-operation  and  support. 
Shoulder  (shol'der),  n.  t.  1.  To  push  or  thrust 
with  the  shoulder;  to  push  with  violence. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flow'd 
ShoulcFring  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view. 
Rowe. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder  or  shoulders; 
as,  to  shoulder  a  basket— 3.  Milit.  to  carry 
vertically  at  the  side  of  the  body  and  rest- 
ing against  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder;  as, 
to  shoulder  arms;  to  shoulder  a  musket,  &c. 
'Shoulder'd  his  crutch  and  showed  how 
fields  were  won.'  Goldsmith. 

Shoulder  (shol'der),  v.i.  To  push  forward, 
as  with  the  shoulder  foremost;  to  force 
one's  way  as  through  a  crowd.  '  We  shoul- 
dered tlu-ough  the  swarm.'  Tennyson. 

Shoulder-belt  (shol'der-belt),  n.  A  belt 
that  passes  across  the  shoulder. 

Shoulder-blade  (shol'der-blad),  n.  The 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  or  blade-bone,  broad 
and  triangular,  covering  the  hind  part  of 
the  ribs;  called  by  anatomists  scapula  and 
otnoplate. 

I  fear,  sir,  my  shoulder-blade  is  out.       Shak. 

Shoulder-block  (shol'der-blok),  n.  Naut.  a 
large  single  block  having  a 
projection  on  the  shell  to  pre- 
vent the  rope  that  is  rove 
through  it  from  becoming 
jammed  between  the  block 
and  the  yard. 

Shoulder-bone  (shol'der-bon), 
n.  The  scapula;  the  shoulder- 
blade.  '  To  see  how  the  bear 
tore  out  his  shoulder -bone.' 

Shoulder-block.  Shak. 

Shoulder-clapper  (shol'der- 
klap-er),  n.  One  that  claps  another  on  the 
shoulder,  as  in  familiarity  or  to  arrest  him; 
a  bailiff. 

A  black  friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  coun- 
termands 
The  passages  of  alleys.  5A<i*. 

Shouldered  (shol'derd),  a.  Having  shoul- 
ders. 'Thighed  and  shouldered  like  the 
billows;  footed  like  their  stealing  foam. 
Ruskin. 

Shoulder-knot  (shol'der-not),  n.  An  orna- 
mental knot  of  rihbon  or  lace  worn  on  the 
shoulder;  an  epaulet. 

Before  they  were  a  month  in  town,  great  shoulder- 
knots  came  up ;  straight,  all  the  world  was  shoulder- 
tnots.  Swift. 

Shoulder-pegged  (shol'der-pegd),  a.  Ap- 
plied to  horses  that  are  gourdy,  stiff,  and 
almost  without  motion. 

Shoulder-pitch  (shol'der-pich),  n.  The  pro- 
cess which  terminates  the  spine  of  the  sca- 
pula, and  is  articulated  with  the  clavicle; 
the  acromion.  Cotgram. 

Shoulder- shotten  (shol'der-shot-n),  a. 
Sprained  in  the  shoulder,  as  a  horse.  'Swayed 
in  the  back  and  shotilder-shotten.'  Shak. 

Shoulder-slip  ( shol'der-slip ),  n.  Disloca- 
tion of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  humerus. 

The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as  to 
come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  shonlder-sltf.  Swi/t. 

Shoulder-splayed  (sbol'der-splad),  o.  Ap- 
plied to  a  horse  when  he  has  given  hi* 
shoulders  such  a  violent  shock  as  to  dislo- 
cate the  shoulder-joint. 

Shoulder-strap  (shol'der-strap),  n.  A  strap 
worn  on  or  over  the  shoulder,  either  to 
support  the  dress  or  for  ornament,  or  as  a 
badge  of  distinction. 

Shoulder- wrench  ( shol' der-rensh ),  n.  A 
wrench  in  the  shoulder. 

Shout  (shout),  v.i  [Perhaps  a  softened 
form  of  scout,  or  onomatopoetic ;  comp. 
shoo!  and  hoot.]  To  utter  a  sudden  and 
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loud  outcry,  as  in  joy.  triumph,  or  exulta- 
tion. t->  animate  soldiers  in  an  onset,  to 
draw  the  attention  uf  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  the  like. 

When  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  all  the 
people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout.  Jos.  vi.  5. 

—To  sho\U  at,  to  deride  or  revile  with 
shouts. 

That  man  would  be  shouted  at  that  should  forth  in 
his  great -grdtitlMre'!>  suit,  though  not  rent.  i:ot  itii- 
coloured.  Bf  Hall. 

Shout  (shout).  71.    A  loud  burst  of  voice  or 

voices;  :i  vehement  ami  sudden  uiitrry.  par- 
ticularly of  a  multitude  of  men,  expressing 
joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  animated  c>>ur- 
age,  Ac.  'Applause  and  universal  shout.' 

mfc 

The  Rhodians  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 
gave  a  great  shout  in  derision.  KttMUt, 

Shout  (shout),  v.t.  To  utter  with  a  shout: 
viiiietimes  with  out;  as,  he  shouted  out  his 
name. 

Shouter  (shout'er),  n.  One  that  sliouts. 
Dryden. 

Shouther  (shuTH'er),  n.  Shoulder.  [Scotch.] 

Shouting  (shout'ing),  n.  The  act  of  shout- 
ing; a  loud  outcry  expressive  of  joy  or  ani- 
mation. 2  Sam.  vi.  15. 

Shove  (shuv),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shoved;  ppr. 
shoving.  (A.  Sax.  sceofan,  scfifan,  O.  Fris. 
skuva,  Icel.  skfifa,  D.  schuiven,  O.H.O.  and 
Goth,  skiuban,  G.  schieben,  to  shove.  From 
this  stem  comes  shovel.}  1.  To  drive  along 
by  the  direct  application  of  strength  with- 
out a  sudden  impulse;  particularly,  to  push 
so  as  to  make  a  body  slide  or  move  along 
the  surface  of  another  body,  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  an  instrument ;  as,  to  shove  a 
bottle  along  a  table ;  to  shore  a  table  along 
the  floor ;  to  shove  a  boat  into  the  water. 
'Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit.' 
Dry  den. 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  shoved  her 
on.  Shak. 

2.  To  push  aside;  to  press  against;  to  jostle. 

He  used  to  shone  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to 
get  near  his  mistress.  drbuthnot. 

—  To  shove  away,  to  push  to  a  distance;  to 
thrust  off.  '  Shove  away  the  worthy  bidden 
guest.'  MUton.— To  shove  by,  to  push  away; 
to  delay  or  to  reject.  '  Offence's  gilded  hand 
may  shove  by  justice.'  Shak.—To  shove  off, 
to  thrust  or  push  away;  to  cause  to  move 
from  shore  by  pushing  with  poles  or  oars; 
as,  to  shove  of  a  boat.— To  shove  down,  to 
overthrow  by  pushing. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  shove  down  St.  Paul's 
cupola.  Arbuthnot. 

ShOYO  (shuv),  r.i.  1.  To  push  or  drive  for- 
ward; to  urge  a  course.— 2.  To  push  off;  to 
move  in  a  boat  by  means  of  a  pole  or  oar 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  water: 
often  with  off  or  from. 

He  grasped  the  oar, 

Received  his  guest  on  board,  and  shoved  from  shore. 
Garth. 

Shove  (shuv),  n.  1.  The  act  of  shoving,  push- 
ing, or  pressing  by  strength  without  a  sud- 
den impulse;  a  push. 

I  rested  two  minutes  and  then  gave  the  boat  an- 
other shave.  Swift. 

2.  The  central  woody  portion  of  the  stem  of 
flax;  the  boon. 

Shove -board  (shuv'bord),  n.  A  sort  of 
game  played  by  pushing  or  shoving  pieces 
of  money  along  a  board  with  the  view  of 
reaching  certain  marks ;  also,  the  board  on 
which  the  game  was  played.  At  one  time 
it  was  played  with  silver  groats,  hence  the 
old  name  shove-groat.  Called  also  Shovel- 
board,  Shujfle-board. 

Shove -groat  (shuv'grot),  n.  See  SHOVE- 
BOARD. 

Quott  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shave-trroat 
shilling.  Shak. 

Shovel (shuv'el).n.  [FromsAow;A.  Sax.swtyl, 
wo/I,  D.  schofel,  L.G.  schiifel,  Dan.  skovl,  G. 
*c/iatt/eZ,ashovel.  See  also  SCOOP.  ]  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or  hollow 
blade  with  a  handle,  used  for  taking  up  and 
removing  a  quantity  of  loose  substances  to- 
gether, as  coals,  sand,  loose  earth,  grarel, 
corn,  money,  <fec.  The  construction  of 
shovels  is  necessarily  very  much  varied  to 
adapt  them  for  their  particular  purposes. 
A.  fire  shovel  isanutmisilfortakingup  coals, 
cinders,  or  ashes.  The  barn  shovel,  for  lift- 
ing and  removing  grain,  has  the  blade  gen- 
erally of  wood. 

Shovel  (shuv'el),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  shovelled; 
ppr.  shovelling.  1.  To  take  up  and  throw 
with  a  shovel;  as,  to  shovel  earth  into  a 


lu'rip  or  into  a  cart,  or  cult  of  a  pit. — 2.  To 
gather  in  great  quantities. 

Ducks  shovel  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the  waters. 

—  To  shovel  up,  (a)  to  throw  up  with  a 
shovel,  (b)  To  cover  up  with  earth  with  a 
spade  or  shovel. 

Oh  I  who  would  flight  and  march  and  countermarch, 

Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field. 

And  shoveled  up  into  a  bloody  trench!     Tennyson. 

Shovelardt  (shuv'el-iird),  n.    Same  as  Sho- 

Shovel-board  (shuv'el-bord),  ?i.  1.  A  kind 
of  <;ame  more  common  formerly  than  now; 
shove-board  (which  see).  —  2.  A  favourite 
game  aboard  ship  played  by  shoving  with  a 
cue  "  ooden  discs  so  that  they  shall  rest  in 
one  of  nine  squares  chalked  on  the  deck. 

Shovelful  ( shuv'el- ful),  n.  As  much  as  a 
shovel  will  hold;  enough  to  fill  a  shovel. 

Shovel -hat  (shuv'el-hat).  n.  A  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  u\>  at  the  sides,  and  pro- 
jecting in  front  like  a  shovel,  worn  by  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England.  *  Walk- 
ing, as  became  a  benefited  priest,  under  the 
canopy  of  a  shovel-hat.'  C.  Bronte. 

Shoveller  (shuv'el-er).n.  l.One  who  shovels. 
2.  A  species  of  duck  (Spatula  or  Jifnti/cfun-:- 
pis  dypeata),  remarkable  for  the  length  and 
terminal  expansion  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  win- 
ter visitant  to  the  British  Isles,  is  about 
20  inches  in  length,  and  has  beautifully 
marked  plumage. 

Show  (sho),  v.t.  pret.  showed;  pp.  shown  or 
showed;  ppr.  showing.  It  is  also  written 
Shew,  Shewed,  Shewn.  [A,  Sax.  scedwian, 
D.  schouwen,  Dan.  skite,  G.  schauen,  Goth. 
scavjan,  to  view,  look  at,  inspect,  &c.;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a  root  skaw  or  skav,  which 
appears  without  the  s  in  L.  caveo,  to  take 
care,  cautus,  E.  cautious.}  1.  To  exhibit  or 
present  to  the  view;  to  place  in  sight;  to 
display. 

Go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the  priest.     Mat.  viii.  4. 
Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider,  looking  round, 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness. 
To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory. 
Milton. 

2.  To  let  be  seen;  to  disclose;  to  discover; 
not  to  conceal. 

All  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.  Shak. 

3.  To  communicate;   to  reveal;  to  make 
known;  to  disclose. 

I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion, 
job  xxxii.  6. 
O,  let  me  live. 
And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show.     Shak. 

Know.  I  am  sent 

To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days. 
Milton. 

4.  To  prove;  to  manifest;  to  make  apparent 
or  clear  by  evidence,  reasoning,  &c. ;  to  ex- 
plain; as,  to  show  a  person's  error. 

His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  ana  his  high  desire.    Shak. 

I'll  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.      Dryden. 
6.  To  inform;  to  teach;  to  instruct. 

The  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto 
you  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the 
Father.  Jn.  xvi.  25. 

6.  To  point  out  to,  as  a  guide;  hence,  to 
guide  or  usher ;  to  conduct ;  as,  to  show  a 
person  into  a  room. 

Thou  shall  show  them  the  way  in  which  they  must 
walk.  Ex.  xviii.  so. 

Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  I 
Shak. 

7.  To  bestow;  to  confer;  to  afford;  as,  to 
show  favour  or  mercy  on  any  person.     'To 
show  justice.'  Shak.    '  Felix,  willing  to  show 
the  Jews  a  pleasure.'    Acts  xxiv.  27. 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me.  Pope, 

8.  To  explain;  to  make  clear;  to  interpret; 
to  expound.     '  Interpreting  of  dreams,  and 
showing  of  hard  sentences.'    Dan.  v.  12.— 

9.  To  indicate;  to  point  out. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears. 
That  show  no  end  but  death  ?  Milton. 

—-To  show  forth,  to  manifest;  to  publish;  to 
proclaim.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.—  To  show  of,  to  set 
off;  to  exhibit  in  an  ostentatious  manner; 
as,  to  show  off  one's  aecomplishmente.— To 
show  up,  (a)  to  show  the  way  up  or  to  an 
audience  of  some  one ;  as,  show  up  that 
gentleman,  sir.  (6)  To  expose ;  to  hold  up 
to  animadversion,  to  ridicule,  or  to  con- 
tempt; as,  the  power  which  public  journal- 
ists nave  of  showing  up  private  individuals 
ought  not  to  be  recklessly  exercised.  [Colloq.] 
Show  (sho),  r.C  1.  To  appear;  to  become 
visible. 

The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck.  Shak. 


2.  To  appear;  to  look;  to  be  in  appearance. 
Just  such  she  shows  before  a  rising  storm.    Dryden, 

How  the  birch-trees,  clothed  with  their  white  and 

glistening  bark,  shoii'eti  like  skeletons. 

Coruhill  M«£. 

3.  t  To  become  or  suit  well  or  ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you.     Shak. 

— To  show  off,  to  make  a  show;  to  display 
one's  self. 

Show  (sho),  ».  1.  The  act  of  showing  or 
exliiiiititi^  to  the  view ;  the  exposure  or  ex- 
hibition to  view  or  notice. 

I  love  not  less,  thuu^h  L-ss  tlic  show  appear.     Shak. 

2.  Appearance,  whether  true  or  false. 

Flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  shows   their  substance  still    lives 

sweet.  Shak. 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  ty'd 
And  forc'd  at  least  in  show,  to  prize  it  more. 

3.  Ostentatious  display  or  parade;  pomp. 

Nor  doth  his  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury,  though  called  magnificence, 
Allure  mine  eye.  Milton. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show.      Young.  . 

4  An  object  attracting  notice;  an  aspect. 

Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war.  Shak. 

The  city  itself  makes  the  noblest  shon<  of  any  in 
the  world.  .idJison, 

6.  A  sight  or  spectacle;  an  exhibition;  a 
play;  specifically,  that  which  is  shown  for 
money;  as,  a  travelling  nhuw;  a  tlower-sAytr; 
a  cattle-*Aow.  '  Tragic  shows.'  Shak. 

Some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant, 
or  antique,  or  firework.  Shak. 

6.  Semblance;  likeness.  '  In  show  plebeian 
angel  militant.'  Milton. —  7.  Speciousness ; 
plausibility;  pretext;  hypocritical  pretence. 
'  For  a  show  make  long  prayers.'  Luke  xx. 
47. 

But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede.  Dryden. 
8.  A  mucous  discharge,  streaked  with  blood, 
which  takes  place  one,  two,  or  three  days 
before  a  woman  falls  into  labour. — A  show 
of  hands,  a  raising  of  hands,  as  a  means  of 
indicating  the  sentiments  of  a  meeting  upon 
some  proposition. 

Show-bill  (sho'bil),  71.  A  placard  or  other 
advertisement,  usually  printed,  containing 
announcements  of  goods  for  sale. 

Show-box  (sho'boks),  n.  A  box  containing 
some  object  or  objects  of  curiosity,  carried 
round  as  a  show. 

Show-bread  (sholjred).n.  Among  the  Jews, 
bread  of  exhibition;  the  loaves  of  bread 
which  the  priest  of  the  week  placed  befoie 
the  Lord  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. They  were  made  of  fine  flour  unleav- 
ened, and  changed  every  Sabbath.  The 
loaves  were  twelve  in  number,  and  repre- 
sented the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They 
were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only.  Written 
also  Shew-bread. 

Show-card  (sho'kard),  n.  A  tradesman's 
card  making  an  announcement;  a  card  on 
which  patterns  are  exhibited  in  a  shop. 

ShOW-case  (sho'kas),  n.  A  case  or  box,  with 
plates  of  glass  on  the  top  or  front,  within 
which  delicate  or  valuable  articles  are  placed 
for  exhibition. 

Shower  (sho'er),  n.  1.  One  who  shows  or 
exhibits.— 2.  That  which  shows,  as  a  mirror. 
Wickliffe. 

Shower  (shou'er),  n.  [O.E.  shovrt,  schoure, 
A. Sax.  scflr,  Icel.  skur,  Sw.  skur,  O.  H.G.  scftr, 
a  shower,  a  tempest;  G.  schauer,  a  shower, 
a  shuddering  fit;  Goth,  skmran,  to  move  or 
drive  violently;  L.G.  schuur,  a  passing  fit  of 
illness;  Sc.  shower,  a  throe,  as  in  childbirth. 
The  root-meaning  may  be  in  Goth,  skiuran, 
to  move  violently,  hence  a  tempest,  a  throe, 
a  shudder]  1.  A  fall  of  rain  of  short  or  not 
very  great  duration:  this  is  its  regular  mean- 
ing when  used  alone,  but  we  may  also  say  a 
shower  of  snow. 

Fall  on  me  like  a  silent  dew. 

Or  like  those  maiden  showers, 
Which,  by  the  peep  of  day,  do  strew 

A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers.  HerHck. 

2.  A  fall  of  things  in  thick  and  fast  succes- 
sion; as,  a  shower  of  darts  or  arrows;  a 
shower  of  stones.— 3.  A  copious  supply  be- 
stowed; liberal  distribution. 

Sweet  Highland  girl!  a  very  shou-cr 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower.       It'ordsworth . 

Shower  (shou'er),  v.t  1.  To  water  with  a 
shower  or  with  showers;  to  wet  copiously 
with  rain.  '  Dissolve  and  shower  the  earth.' 
Milton,  —  2.  To  pour  down  copiously  and 
rapidly;  to  bestow  liberally;  to  distribute 
or  scatter  in  abundance. 

On  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 
Shower'd  roses.  Milton. 


Tate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Caesar's  favour. 
That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends. 

A  ddison. 

He  spnke  not,  only  shduer'd 
His  oriental  gifts  on  every  one.          Tennyson. 

Shower  (sh.'uVn,  V.i.  To  rain  in  showers; 
to  full  as  a  shower;  as,  tears  showered  down 
his  checks. 

Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls.    Tennyson. 

Shower-bath  (shou'er-lmth),  «-  A  bath  in 
which  water  is  showered  upon  the  person 
from  above;  also,  the  apparatus  for  pouring 
upon  the  body  a  shower  of  water. 

Showeriness  (shou'Or-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  li.'inu'  .-howerv. 

Showerless  (shou'er-les),  a.  Without 
showers.  Armstrong. 

Showery  (shou'er-i). «.  Raining  in  showers; 
itlioiindini;  with  frequent  falls  of  rain.  Addi- 
son. 

Show-glass  (sho'glas),  n.  A  glass  in  or  by 
means  of  which  anything  is  seen;  a  show- 
man's glass;  a  mirror. 

Showily  (sluVi-li),  «</u.  In  a  showy  manner; 
pompously;  with  parade. 

Showiness  (sho'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
showy;  pompousness;  great  parade. 

Showing  (sho'ing),  n.  A  presentation  to 
exhibition;  representation  by  words. 

The  first  remark  winch  suggests  itself  is,  that  on 
this  showing,  the  notes  at  least  of  private  banks  are 
not  money.  7-  •£•  Jfwt 

Showish  (sho'ish),  a.  Splendid;  gaudy; 
ostentatious.  [Rare.  ] 

The  escutcheons  of  the  company  are  sh&wish,  and 
will  look  magnificent.  Swift. 

Showman  (sho'man),  n.  One  who  exhibits 
a  show,  especially  the  proprietor  of  a  tra- 
velling exhibition. 

Shown  (shon),  pp.  of  show. 

Show-place  (sho'plas),  n.  1.  A  place  for 
public  exhibitions. —2.  A  translation  by 
North  (Plutarch's  Lives)  of  the  Greek 
word  gymnasion,  gymnasium,  adopted  by 
Shakspere.  '  The  common  show-place  where 
they  exercise.'  Ant.  &  Cleop.  iii.  6.  See 
Gnciusiinc. 

Show-room  (sho'rb'm),  n.  1.  A  room  or 
apartment  in  which  a  show  is  exhibited. 

The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  show-room. 

Arbitthnot 

2.  A  room  or  apartment,  as  in  a  warehouse 
or  the  like,  where  goods  are  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage  to  attract  purchasers, 
or  in  a  hotel  an  apartment  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  commercial  men  in  which  they* 
can  exhibit  samples  to  their  customers. 

Show-Stone  (sho'ston),  n.  A  glass  or  crystal 
ball  by  means  of  which  fortune-tellers  have 
professed  to  show  future  events. 

Showy  (sho'i),  a.  Making  a  great  show  or 
appearance;  attracting  attention;  splendid; 
gaudy;  gay;  ostentatious;  brilliant. 

The  men  would  make  a  present  of  everything  that 
Is  rich  and  showy  to  the  women.  Addison. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and  sub- 
stantial happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  superficial. 
Addison. 

SYN.  Splendid,  gay,  gaudy,  gorgeous,  fine, 

magnificent,    grand,    stately,    sumptuous, 

pompous,  ostentatious. 
Shragt  (shrag),  n.     [Probably  a  softened 

form  of  scrag,  a  branch  or  stump.  ]    A  twig 

of  a  tree  cut  off. 

Shragt  (shrag),  v.t.    To  lop.    Huloet. 
Shraggert  (shrag'er),  n.     One  who  lops; 

one  who  trims  trees.    Huloet. 
Shram  t  (shram),  v.  (.    To  cause  to  shrink  or 

shrivel,  as  with  cold;  to  benumb.    [Local] 
Shrank  (shrangk),  pret.  of  shrink. 

His  generous  nature  shrank  from  the  indulgence 
of  a  selfish  sorrow.  Prcscott. 

Henry,  proud  and  self-willed  as  he  was,  shrank, 
not  without  reason,  from  a  conflict  with  the  roused 
spirit  of  the  nation.  Macautay. 

Shrap,  t  Shrapet  (shrap,  shrap),  n.  A 
place  baited  with  chaff  to  invite  birds. 
Bp.  Bedell. 

Shrapnel-shell  (shrap'nel-shel),  n.  [After 
General  Shrapnel,  the  inventor.]  A  shell 
filled  with  bullets  and  a  small  bursting 
charge  just  sufficient  to  split  the  shell  open 
and  release  the  bullets  at  any  given  point, 
generally  about  80  yards  before  reaching 
the  object  aimed  at.  After  opening,  the 
bullets  and  fragments  fly  onwards  in  a 
shower  with  the  remaining  velocity  of  the 
shell,  and  when  fired  against  bodies  of 
troops  the  effect  under  favourable  circum- 
stances is  great.  Called  also  Spherical 
Case-shot. 

Shread-head  (shred'hed),  n.  The  same  as 
Jerkin-head  (which  see). 

Shred  (shred),  v.t.  pret.  «fe  pp.  shred;  ppr. 
shredding.  [A.  Sax.  screddian,  to  shred; 


Sc.  screed,  a  piece  torn  oil";  o.Fri> 
1).  H'lu-noJen,  <>.  11.  U.  ttcritan,  to  tear. 
,S/mj(/</  is  from  this  stem.]  1.  To  tear  or  rut 
into  small  pieces,  particularly  narrow  and 
I<>ntr  pieces,  as,  of  cloth  or  leather;  to  tear  or 
cut  into  strips;  to  strip.— -2.1  To  prune;  to 
lop;  to  trim. 

Shred  (shred),  n,  l.  A  long  narrow  piece 
torn  or  cut  off;  a  strip;  any  torn  fragment. 

A  beggar  might  patch  up  a  garment  with  such 

s  ':/•  -,('>  .1^,  the  world  throws  away.  Pope. 

2.  A  fragment;  a  piece;  as,  shreds  of  wit. 

His  panegyric  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  shreds 

like  a  schoolboy's  theme.  -'>•-;/-' 

Shredding  (shred'ing).  n.  1.  A  cutting 
into  shreds. —2.  That  which  is  cut  oJf;  a 
piece.  'A  number  of  short  cuts  or  nftri-<l- 
diiHjtt.'  Hooker.— 3.  pi.  In  carp,  short,  light 
pieces  of  timber,  fixed  as  bearers  bt-lmv  the 
roof,  forming  a  straight  line  with  the  upper 
side  of  the  rafters. 

Shreddy  (shred'i),  a.  Consisting  of  shreds 
or  fragments. 

Shredless  (shred'les),  a.    Having  no  shreds. 

Slireetalum  (shre'tn-luni),  n.  An  Kast 
Indian  name  for  the  talipot  palm  (Corypha 
•uinbrarnlifera).  Cyc.  of  India. 

Shrew  (shro),  n.  [O.E.  shrewe,  wicked,  evil, 
a  wicked  or  evil  person  (the  8AftftM  was  the 
devil,  the  evil  one);  hence  the  obsol.  shrewe, 
shrewen,  to  curse,  to  beshreio,  whence  the 
adjective  shrewd.  The  word  seems  to  occur 
in  A.  Sax.  only  as  the  iiame  of  the  mouse, 
acreaioa,  the  shrew-mouse,  lit.  the  evil  or 
venomous  mouse.  It  is  allied  probably  to 
Dan.  skraa,  G.  schrtia,  oblique,  awry.  ] 

1.  Originally,  a  wicked  or  evil  person  of 
either  sex,  a  malignant,  spiteful,  or  cantan- 
kerous person,  but  now  restricted  in  use  to 
females ;  a  woman  with  a  vile  temper ;  a 
virago;  a  termagant;  a  scold. 

Come  on,  fellow ;  it  is  told  me  thou  art  a  shrrnt. 
Bf.  Still. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  a  shrew  than  she.  Shak. 
The  man  had  got  a  shrtw  for  his  wife,  and  there 
could  be  no  quiet  in  the  house  with  her. 

Sir  R.  L*  Estrange. 

2.  A  shrew-mouse. 

Shrew  t  (shro),  v.t.    To  beshrew;  to  curse. 

Shrew  me, 

If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.  SHak. 

Shrew-ash  (shro'ash),  n.  An  ash-tree  into 
a  hole  in  the  body  of  which  a  shrew-mouse 
has  been  plugged  alive.  Its  twigs  or 
branches,  when  applied  to  the  limbs  of 
cattle,  were  formerly  supposed  to  give  them 
immediate  relief  from  the  pains  they  en- 
dured from  a  shrew-mouse  having  run  over 
them.  See  RANPIKE. 

Shrewd  (shrod),  a.  [Originally  much  the 
same  in  sense  as  cursed  or  curst,  from  old 
shrewe,  to  curse,  shrewe,  evil.  See  SHREW.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew  or  wicked 
person;  evil;  iniquitous. 

Is  he  shrewd  and  unjust  in  his  dealings  with  others? 
South. 

2.  Vixenish;  scolding;  shrewish. 

When  she's  angry  she  is  keen  and  shrewd.    Shak. 

3.  Vexatious;  troublesome;  annoying;  pain- 
ful; mischievous. 

Every  of  this  happy  number 

That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune.    Shak. 
No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  a  body  a 
shreivd  turn.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4.  Sly;  cunning;  artful;  arch.    'Thutshreiod 
and  knavish  sprite.'    Shak.—  5.  Astute;  sa- 
gacious; discriminating;  discerning;  as,  a 
shrewd  man  of  the  world.— 6.  Involving  or 
displaying  an  astute  or  sagacious  judgment; 
as,  a  xhreicd  remark.     'Shrewd,  keen,  prac- 
tical estimates  of  men  and  things.'      W. 
Black.     [The  word  is  now  hardly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  last  two  senses.]— SYN.  Sly,  cun- 
ning, arch,  subtle,  artful,  astute,  sagacious, 
discerning,  acute,  keen,  penetrating. 

Shrewdly  (shrod'li).ady.  [See  SHREWD.]  In 
a  shrewd  manner :  (a)  in  a  high  or  mischiev- 
ous degree;  mischievously;  destructively. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon 
thee.  Sha*. 

(6)  Vexatiously;  annoyingly;  sharply;  some- 
what severely. 

The  obstinate  and  schismatical  are  like  to  think 
themselves  shrewdly  hurt  by  being  cut  from  that 
body  they  chose  not  to  be  of.  South. 

Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  wince  though  shrewdly  pain'd. 
Dryden. 

(c)  Sharply;  painfully;  keenly. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold.      Shalt. 

(d)  Astutely;  in  a  discerning  or  discriminat- 
ing manner;  sagaciously.  '  Any  man  at  first 
hearing  will  shrewdly  suspect.'    Locke. 


Shrewdness  (slirod'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  shrewd;  as,  (a)  sly  cunning; 
archness. 

The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness 
l-"or  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness.  Swift. 

(b)  Mischievousness ;  ve\atiousness;  pain- 
fulness.  (c)t  Wickedness;  iniquity. 

Forsothe  the  erlhe  is  corupt  before  God  and  is  ful- 
filled with  shrewdnes.  Ifickliffe. 

(rf)  Sagaciousness;  sagacity;  the  quality  of 
nice  discernment;  as,  a  man  of  great  shrewd- 
»f*x  aiui  penetration. 

Shrewish  (shrb'ish),  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties nf  a  shrew;  given  to  exhibitions  of  ill- 
temper;  vixenish:  said  of  women. 

My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours.    Shafc. 

Snrewishly  (shrb'ish-li),  ado.  In  a  shrew- 
ish manner;  peevishly;  ill-naturedly.  '  He 
speaks  very  skrewishly.'  Shak. 

Shrewishness  (shrb'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  shrewish. 

I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness, 

I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice.         Shak. 

Shrew-mole(shro'mol),  ?i.  An  insectivorous 
mammal  (Sc-alops  aquaticus)  found  in  North 
America.  The  muzzle  is  long  and  cartila- 
ginous at  its  tip,  and  the  nose  is  proboscis- 
like.  The  claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  long 
and  powerful,  and  well  adapted  for  burrow- 
ing. The  outer  ears  are  undeveloped,  and 
the  eyes  are  small.  The  fur  is  fine  and 
closely  set,  like  that  of  our  mole.  The 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  7  inches.  It 
is  usually  found  near  rivers  and  streams, 
and  burrows  much  like  the  common  mole. 

Shrew-mouse  (shrb'mons),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
MVffftrcf,  a  shrew-mouse.  The  name  is  equi- 
valent to  venomous  mouse,  their  lute  hav- 
ing been  believed  to  be  fatal  See  SIIKEW.] 
A  harmless  little  animal,  resembling  a 
mouse,  but  belonging  to  the  genus  Sorex, 
order  Insectivora,  while  the  mice  proper 
belong  to  the  Rodentia.  The  common  shrew 
or  shrew-mouse  (S.  araneus)  may  be  easily 


Common  Shrew-mouse  (Sorex  araneus). 

distinguished  by  its  prolonged  movable 
muzzle  and  its  reddish-brown  fur.  It  is 
about  4  inches  long,  the  square-shaped  tail 
taking  up  half  of  this  measurement.  It 
feeds  upon  insects  and  their  larvra,  and 
inhabits  dry  places,  making  a  nest  of  leaves 
and  grasses.  These  little  animals  are  very 
voracious,  often  killing  and  devouring  each 
other.  In  former  times  its  bite  was  con- 
sidered venomous,  while  its  body,  variously 
treated,  was  regarded  as  a  cure  for  many 
complaints.  Besides  the  common  shrew- 
mouse,  two  other  species,  the  water-shrew 
and  the  oared-shrew,  inhabit  this  country. 
The  habits  of  both  are  aquatic,  as  their 
names  import. 

Shrich,t  v.i.    To  shriek.    Chaucer. 

Shriek  (shrek),  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of 
screak  (which  see),  and  parallel  with  screech, 
only  in  the  latter  the  final  guttural  is  soft- 
ened, while  in  this  it  is  the  initial  guttural 
that  is  softened.]  To  utter  a  sharp  shrill 
cry ;  to  scream,  as  in  a  sudden  fright,  in 
horror  or  anguish. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrie&'d.  Shak. 

At  this  she  shrieked  aloud.  Dryden, 

Shriek  (shrek),  n.  A  sharp  shrill  outcry  or 
scream,  such  as  is  produced  by  sudden 
terror  or  extreme  anguish;  a  shrill  noise. 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.       ftyron. 

My  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a  shock  on 
my  heart  as  I  heard 

The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shud- 
dering night.  Tennyson. 

Shriek  (shrek),  v.t.  To  utter  with  a  shriek 
or  with  a  shrill  wild  cry. 

On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghostly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note.  Spenser. 

She  shrieked  his  name  to  the  dark  woods.    Moore. 

Shrieker  (shrek'er),  n.    One  who  shrieks. 
Shriek-OWl  (shrek'oul),  n.   Same  as  Screech- 
owl. 


ch,  cTiain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;      u,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  <Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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SHRIVALTY 


Shrievali  (shrev'al),  a.     Pertaining  to 

sin-rill1. 

Shrievalty  (shrOVal-ti).  n.  [From  »hriri 
a  sheriff.)  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of 
sheriff. 

It  was  ordained  by  ?8  Edw.  I.  that  the  people  sha 
have  election  of  sheriff  in  every  shire,  where  th 
shrievalty  is  not  of  inheritance.  Elackstone, 

Shrievet  (shrev),  ».     Slieriff. 
Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  lay 
f\>fe 

Shrieve  (shrev),  r.i.    Same  as  Shrive. 

It  is  the  Hermit  good! 
Hell  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  albatross's  blood.  Coleridge. 

Shrift   (shrift),  n.      [A.  Sax.   scrift,    fron 
1"  nveiiv  confession.  See  SHRIVE. 

1.  Confession  made  to  a  priest;  as,  to  mak 
thrift  to  a  priest. 

Shrtft  was  no  part  of  the  Church  of  England  sys 
tern,  yet  she  gently  admonished  the  dying  peniten 
to  confe.s  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  empowered  he 
ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul  by  an  absolu 
tion  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  religion 
flaenuag 

2.  The  priestly  act  of  shriving;  absolution. 

I  will  ^ive  him  a  present  shrift  and  advise  him  fo 
a  better  place.  Shak. 

Shrift-father  (shrift'fa-iHer),  n    A  father 
confessor.     Fairfax. 
Shrightt  (shrit).    Shrieked.    Spenser 
Shright  t  (shrit),  ».    A  shriek.    Spenser 
Shrike  (shrik),  n.    [From  its  harsh,  shriek 
ing  cry.]    A  general  name  applied  to  the 
meml>ers  of  a  family  (Laniidae)  of  insessoria 
birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  division 
of  the  order.    The  family  is  conveniently 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  Laniina:,  or 
true  shrikes,  and  the  Thamnophilime,  or 
bush-shrikes.    The  genus  Lanius  is  distin- 
guished by  the  broad  base  of  the  bill,  which 


Great  Gray  Shrike  (Lanius  excitbitor) 

is  hooked  at  the  tip.  The  nostrils,  which 
are  situated  laterally,  are  surrounded  by 
bristles.  The  fourth  quill  is  longest  in  the 
wings,  and  the  tail  is  of  graduated  or  conical 
shape.  The  great  gray  shrike  (Z.  excubitor) 
makes  its  appearance  in  Britain  during  the 
winter.  This  species  is  coloured  gray  on 
the  upper  and  white  on  the  under  parts; 
the  quills  of  the  tail  being  black  with  white 
tips,  whilst  a  band  of  black  crosses  the  fore- 
head, surrounds  the  eyes,  and  terminates  at 
the  ear  covers.  The  average  length  is  about 
9  or  10  inches.  The  food  consists  of  mice 
shrew-mice,  small  birds,  frogs,  and  insects; 
and  these  birds  have  the  habit  of  impaling' 
their  prey  on  thorns  or  suspending  it  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  tear  it  to 
pieces  with  greater  ease,  a  habit  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  butcher- 
birds. The  red-backed  shrike  (Lanius  or 
aantoctonut  collurio),  a  summer  visitant  to 
Britain,  is  our  most  common  species.  Its 


Forked-tail  Crested  Shrike  (Dicrurus  cristolus) 

average  length  is  6  or  7  inches.  A  popular 
name  for  it  (and  also  for  other  species)  is 
the  nine-killer,  from  a  belief  that  it  impales 


nine  creatures  together  before  beginning  t 
eat  them.  The  woodchat  shrike  (L.  or  E 
/"/".•i  sometimes  appears  in  Britain.  I 
the  Thumnophilinie,  or  tree-shrikes,  the  hi 
is  lonj;  and  possesses  an  arched  keel,  the  ti 
In  iim  hoi  ikeil  and  bristles  existing  at  the  bast 

*<» f  the  species  attain  a  length  of  from  1 

to  13  inches.  They  are  common  in  South  Aim 
rira  '1'iii-  name  of  drongos  or  dron^o-shrike 
has  been  given  to  certain  birds  allied  to  th 
shrikes,  and  forming  the  family  Diri-urim 
(«hii-li  see).  The  forked-tail  crested  shrik. 
a  bird  inhabiting  India,  about  10  inches  i 
length,  is  an  example  of  these. 

Shrill  (shril),  n.  [Also  by  metathesis  thirl 
softened  from  an  older  vkrill;  Sc.  .•.•/,-/>•/. 
screech  or  shrill  sound,  to  make  a  shri; 
sound;  N.  skryla,  to  cry  in  a  higli  note 
L.G.  skrell,  G.  schrill,  shrill.  Probably  one 
matopoetic  in  origin.  Shill  is  also  a  form. 
1.  Sharp  or  acute  in  tone;  having  a  piercini 
sound;  as,  a  shrill  voice;  shrill  echoes.  '  Th 
shrill  matin  song  of  birds  on  every  bough. 
Milton.—-!.  Uttering  an  acute  sound;  as,  a 
fhrill  trumpet. 

Shrill  (shril),  v.i.  [G.  schrillen,  Sw.  skriilla 
See  above.)  To  utter  an  acute  piercing 
sound. 

Break  we  our  pipes  that  shrilCd  as  loud  as  lark. 
Spenser 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high.     Tennyto, 

Shrill  (shril),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  give  a 
shrill  sound.— 2.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone. 

The  blood-red  light  of  dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling  •  Let  me  die ! ' 
Tennyson 

Shrill  (shril),  n.     A  shrill  sound.     Spenser 
Shrill-edged  (shril'ejd),  a.   Acute,  sharp,  or 

piercing  in  sound.    '  The  shrill-edged  shriek 

of  a  mother. '    Tennyson. 
Shrill-gorged  (shri'l'gorjd),  IT.     Having  a 

gorge  or  throat  that  gives  a  shrill  or  acute 

sound;  having  a  clear  or  high-pitched  voice 

or  note.     '  The  shrill-gorged  lark.1    Shak. 
Shrillness  (shril'nes),  n.      The  quality  of 

being  shrill;  acuteness  of  sound;  sharpness 

or  fineness  of  voice. 
Shrill-tongued  (shril'tnngd),  a.    Having  a 

shrill  voice.     'When  shrill-tonriued  Fulvia 

scolds.'    Shak. 
Shrill -voiced  (shril'voist),  a.     Having  a 

shrill  or  piercing  voice. 

What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes  this  eager  cry? 

Shrilly  (shril'li),  adv.  In  a  shrill  manner ; 
acutely;  with  a  sharp  sound  or  voice. 

Mount  up  aloft,  my  muse;  and  now  more  shtilly 
SU1K  Dr.  H.  More 

Shrilly  (shril'iX  a-    Somewhat  shrill 

Some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound.      Keats. 

Shrimp  (shrimp),  n.  [Prov.E.  shrimp,  any- 
thing small ;  Sc.  scrimp,  to  deal  out  spar- 
ingly to,  to  give  to  in  insufficient  quan- 
tity. The  word  is  allied  to  A.  Sax.  scrym- 
man,  to  dry,  to  wither,  G.  schrumpfen,  to 
shrivel;  perhaps  also  toE.  crumple,  i>  krim- 
pen,  to  wrinkle,  shrink,  diminish.]  1.  A 
small  crustacean  of  the  genus  Crangon, 
order  Decapoda,  and  sub-order  Macroura, 
allied  to  the  lobster,  crayfish,  and  prawn 
The  form  is  elongated,  tapering,  and  arched 
as  if  humpbacked.  The  claws  are  not  large 
the  fixed  flnger  being  merely  a  small  tooth, 
the  movable  flnger  hook-shaped ;  the  beak 
is  very  short,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  prawn;  and  the  whole  structure  is  deli- 
cate, almost  translucent.  The  common 
shrimp  (C.  milgaris)  is  abundant  on  our 
sandy  beaches;  it  is  about  2  inches  long,  of 
a  greenish-gray  colour,  dotted  with  brown 
It  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  is  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  a  drag-net,  being  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food.  Various  allied  forms 
belonging  to  different  genera  are  also  called 
by  this  name.— 2.  A  little  wrinkled  person- 
a  dwarfish  creature;  a  manikin:  in  con- 
tempt. 

I'  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Would  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies.       Shak. 

hrimpt  (shrimp),  v.t.   [See  the  noun.]    To 

contract;  to  shrink. 

hrimper  (shrimp'er),  n.    A  fisherman  who 

catches  shrimps. 

hrimp-net  (shrimp'net),  n.     A  small- 

neshed  bag-net,  mounted  on  a  hoop  and 

jole,  for  catching  shrimps. 

brine  (shrin),  n.     [Softened  from  older 

scrine  (which  see).]    1.  A  reliquary  or  box 

for  holding  the  bones  or  other  remains  of 

departed  saints.   The  primitive  form  of  the 

ihrine  was  that  of  a  small  church  with  a 

ugh-ridged  roof.    (See  woodcut.)    Shrines 

were  often  richly  ornamented  with  gold, 


precious  stones,  and  artistic  carved  work. 
They  were  generally  placed  near  the  altar 
in  churches.— 2.  A  tomb  of  shrine-like  con- 


table  Shrine,  Malmesbury  Abbey, 


figuration;  the  mausoleum  of  a  saint  in  a 
church;  as.  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  Becket 
at  Canterbury. 

It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious  feeling  that 
drew  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Eecket,  the  first 
EnffUiluBan  who  since  the  Conquest  had  been  ter- 
rible to  the  foreign  tyrants.  Maatttlay. 

Hence— 3.  Any  sacred  place  or  object;  an 
altar;  a  place  or  thing  hallowed  from  its 
history  or  associations;  as,  a  thriiw  of  art. 

Shrine  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ?       By  ran. 
Shrine  (shrin),  ?.f.  pret.  &  pp.  shrined;  ppr. 
shrining.   To  place  in  a  shrine;  to  enshrine. 
'Shrined  in  his  sanctuary.'    Milton.     '  .Me- 
thinks  my  friend  is  richly  shrined.'   Tenny- 
son. 

Shrink  (shringk),  v.i.  pret.  shrank  and 
shrunk:  pp.  tkrunk  and  shrunken  (but  the 
latter  is  now  rather  an  adjective) ;  ppr. 
shrinking.  (A. Sax.  scrincan,  O.D.schrinc/.-  n, 
Sw.skrynka,  to  shrink.  From  root  of  sfu'ii/^>. 
shrug.  The  same  root  non-nasalized  is  also 
seen  in  D.  schrikken,  to  start  back,  to  startle; 
G.  schrecken,  erschrecken,  to  be  terrified.] 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously;  to  draw  or  be 
drawn  into  less  length,  breadth,  or  compass 
by  an  inherent  quality;  as,  woollen  cloth 
shrinks  in  hot  water;  a  flaxen  or  hempen 
line  shrinks  in  a  humid  atmosphere. 

Water,  water  everywhere. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink.      Coleridge. 

2.  To  shrivel ;  to  become  wrinkled  by  con- 
traction, as  the  skin.     'And  shrink  like 
parchment  in  consuming  fire.'    Dn/den.— 

3.  To  withdraw,  or  retire,  as  from  danger ; 
to  decline  action  from  fear ;  to  recoil,  as  in 
fear,  horror,  or  distrust. 

Feeble  nature  now  I  find 
Shrinks  back  in  danger,  and  forsakes  my  mind. 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright. 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.        Pope. 

4.  To  express  fear,  horror,  or  pain  by  shrug- 
ging or  contracting  the  body. 

I'll  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.      Shak. 
Enid  shrank  far  back  into  herself.      Tennyson. 

Shrink  (shringk),  v.t.  To  cause  to  contract; 
as,  to  shrink  flannel  by  immersing  it  in  boil- 
ing water.  'Shrink  the  corn  in  measure.' 
Mortimer.  —  2.  To  withdraw.  '  The  Lybic 
Hamilton  shrinks  his  horn.'  Milton.  [Rare.] 
— To  shrink  on,  to  fix  firmly  by  causing  to 
shrink,  as  the  tire  of  a  wheel  or  a  hoop 
round  a  cannon  is  shrunk  on  by  making  it 
slightly  smaller  than  the  part  it  is  to  fit, 
expanding  by  heat  till  it  can  be  slipped  into 
place,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool. 
Shrink  (shringk),  n.  1.  The  act  of  shrink- 
ing ;  a  spontaneous  drawing  into  less  com- 
pass; contraction.  '  A  shrink  or  contraction 
in  the  body.'  Woodward.—  2.  A  withdraw- 
ing from  fear  or  horror;  recoil. 

Not  a  sigh,  a  look,  or  shrink  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear.    Daniel. 

hrinkage  (shringk'aj),  n.  1.  The  contrac- 
tion of  a  material  into  less  compass,  either 
by  cooling,  as  metals,  after  being  heated,  or 
by  desiccation  or  drying,  astimber  and  clay. 
2.  Diminution  in  value;  as,  shrinkage  of 
real  estate. 

hrinker  (shringk'er),  n.   One  that  shrinks; 
one  that  withdraws  from  danger, 
blinking  -  head  (shringk'ing-hed),  n.    A 
nass  of  molten  metal  to  pour  into  a  mould 
to  compensate  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  first 
casting.    Called  also  Sinking-head. 
hrinkingly   (shringk' ing -'li),  adv.    In  a 
shrinking  manner;  by  shrinking, 
hrlte  (shrit),  n.    A  name  of  the  thrush, 
hrivalty  (shriv'al-ti).    See  SHRIEVALTY. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Shrive  (slniv),  v  t.  pret.  */<*;"  tv,  xlti-iwd;  pp. 
pfn-it'cn.  *iifir<'d;  ppr.  nhncin<j.  [A.  Sax.  *c;-t- 
/  f/j,  ;r.  Niv/uw,  to  enjoin,  to  impose  a  duty 
'upon,  hence  to  impose  penance  or  rules  for 
iruidunce,  to  shrive;  sometimes  regarded  as 
li'iiT"\vcd  fi"iii  !,  x>-rih<>,  to  write,  but  its 
c-irly  occurrence  and  distinctive  meaning. 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  being  originally  a 
strong  verl),  render  this  very  doubtful.  It 
may,  however,  be  from  the  same  ultimate 
root,  skrabh,  whence  also  Gr.  graphu,  to 
write.  The  Latin  word  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  corresponding  verb  in  the  allied 
ti mint's;  eomp.  Uel.  xkrifa.  to  scratch,  to 
paint,  to  write;  Dun.  gtriw,  to  write.]  1.  To 
hear  or  receive  the  confession  of;  to  ad- 
minister confession  to,  as  a  priest  does. 
'  He  shrives  this  woman.'  Shak.  — '2.  To  con- 
fess and  absolve;  to  grant  absolution  to. 

Let  me  go  hence, 

And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence, 
Across  these  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven. 
Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  is  shriven. 

Longfellow, 

3.  To  confess :  used  reflexively. 

Bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean  and  die. 

Tennyson. 

Shrive  (shriv),  v.i.  To  administer  confes- 
sion. '  Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive.' 
Spenser. 

Shrivel  (shriv'el),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  shrivelled; 
ppr.  shrivelling.  [Probably  based  partly 
on  riuel,  to  shrink  or  shrivel,  partly  on 
shrink;  comp.  Prov.  E.  shravel,  dry  wood, 
faggots.]  To  contract;  to  draw  or  be  drawn 
into  wrinkles;  to  shrink  and  form  corruga- 
tions; as,  a  leaf  shrivels  in  the  hot  sun;  the 
skin  shrivels  with  age. 

Shrivel  (shriv'el),  v.t.  To  contract  into 
wrinkles ;  to  cause  to  shrink  into  corruga- 
tions. 

And  s/trivffd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay. 
Dry  den. 

His  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shriveled  into  darkness  m  his  head. 

Tennyson, 

Shriven  (shriv'n),  pp.  of  shrive. 
Shriver  (shrlv'er),  n.    One  who  shrives;  a 
confessor. 

When  he  was  made  a  shri-ver,  twas  for  shrift. 
Shak. 

Shriving  (shrlv'ing),  n.  Shrift;  confession 
taken.  Spenser, 

Shriving  -  pew  (shrfv'ing-pu),  n.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  a  confessional. 

Shroff  (shrof),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
banker  or  money-changer. 

Shroffage  ( shrof aj ),  n.  The  examination 
of  coins,  and  the  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  debased.  Simmonds. 

Shrood  (shrbd),  v.t.    See  SHROUD,  v.t. 

Shroud  (shroud),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scr&d,  an  ar- 
ticle of  clothing,  a  garment,  a  shroud;  in 
the  nautical  sense  directly  from  the  kindred 
Scandinavian  form :  Icel.  skrud,  shrouds, 
tackle,  gear,  furniture,  a  kind  of  stuff ;  N. 
shrnd,  shrouds,  tackle.  From  root  of  shred.] 
1.  That  which  clothes,  covers,  protects,  or 
conceals;  a  garment;  a  covering.  'Swad- 
dled, as  new-born,  in  sable  shrouds.'  Sandys. 
'Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. ' 
Byron.— 1.  The  dress  of  the  dead;  a  wind- 
ing-sheet. 'The  knell,  the  shroud,  the 
mattock,  and  the  grave/  Young. — 3.t  A 
covered  place  serving  for  a  retreat  or  shel- 
ter, as  a  den  or  cave;  also,  a  vault  or  crypt, 
as  that  under  a  church.  'The  shroud  to 
which  he  won  his  fair-eyed  oxen.'  Chapman. 

4.  Naut.  one  of  a  range  of  large  ropes  ex- 


tending from  the  head  of  a  mast  to  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  support 
the  mast.  The  shrouds,  as  well  as  the  sails, 
&c.,  are  denominated  from  the  masts  to 


which  they  belong;  they  are  the  main,  fore, 
and  nrizztm  shrouds;  the  main- top-mast, 
foretop-mast,  or  ini//en-top-inast  hhmuds; 
and  the  main-top-gallant,  foretop-galhint, 
or  mi/zen-top-gallant  shrouds.  Tln-iv  an- 
also  futtock  slu-oiitlx.  bt)\vr>prit  shrouds,  Ac. 
5.  The  liranrhiim  top  or  foliage  of  a  tree. 
tt'harton.—  0.  One  of  the  two  annular  plates 
at  the  periphery  of  a  water-wheel  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  buckets. 
Shroud  (shroud),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  ghwndcd ; 
ppr.  *h  r<ittdi  ny.  1.  To  shelter  or  conceal 
with  a  shroud  or  covering;  to  protect  com- 
pletely; to  cover;  tohidr;  to  veil.  'Some 
tempest  rise  ...  to  shroud  my  shame.* 
Dryden. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  shroud 
The  hope  of  Rome,  ami  i.ivcd  him  in  a  clmid. 

Waller. 

Beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged ;  the  next 
Humbly,  in  a  religious  hospital; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell,    ll'ordsworth. 

2.  To  put  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet  on;  to 
dress  for  the  grave;  to  cover,  as  a  dead 
body. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded  in 
several  folds  of  linen  besmeared  with  gums.     Bacon. 

3.  [See  SHROUD,  n.  5.]  To  lop  the  branches 
from.    '  By  the  time  the  tree  was  felled  and 
shrouded.'  T.  Ilityttas.  Written  nlsoShrood. 
[Local.] 

Shroud  (shroud),  v.i.  To  take  shelter  or 
harbour. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd 

Or  shrciitt  within  these  limits.  Milton. 

Shrouding  (shroud'ing),  n.  The  plates  at 
the  periphery  of  water-wheels  which  form 
the  sides  of  the  buckets. 

Shroudless(shroud'les),a.Withoutashroud. 
'  A  mangled  corpse  .  .  .  shroudless,  unen- 
tombed. '  Dodsley. 

Shroud-plate  (shroud 'pi at),  n.  i.  tfaut  an 
iron  plate  of  a  futtock-shroud. — 2.  In  mach. 
see  SHROUD,  6. 

Shroud-rope  (shroud'rop),  n.  A  finer  qua- 
lity of  hawser-made  rope  used  for  shrouds. 

Shroud-stopper  (shroud'stop-er),  n.  A  piece 
of  rope  made  fast  above  and  below  the 
damaged  part  of  a  shroud  which  has  been 
injured  by  shot  or  otherwise,  in  order  to 
secure  it. 

Shroudy  (shroud'i),  a.  Affording  shelter. 
[Rare.] 

Shrove  t  (shrov),  v.i.  To  join  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  Shrove-tide.  'As  though  he  went 
a-shroving  through  the  city.'  J.  Fletcher. 

Shrove-tide  ( shrov'tid ),  n.  [Shrove,  pret. 
of  shrive,  and  tide,  time,  season.]  Confession 
tide  or  time;  specifically,  that  time  when 
the  people  were  shriven,  preparatory  to  the 
Lenten  season ;  the  period  between  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  before  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday  and  the  morning  of  Ash- Wed- 
nesday. See  SHROVE-TUESDAY. 

'Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tide,         Shak. 

Shrove-Tuesday  (shrov'tuz-da),  n.  Confes- 
sion-Tuesday ;  the  Tuesday  after  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  first  of  Lent,  or  Ash-Wednesday, 
on  which  day  all  the  people  of  England, 
when  Roman  Catholics,  were  accustomed 
to  confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests, 
after  which  they  passed  the  day  in  sports 
and  merry-making,  and  dined  on  pancakes 
or  fritters.  The  latter  practice  still  con- 
tinues, and  it  has  given  this  day  the  appel- 
lation of  Pancake  Tuesday.  The  Monday 
preceding  was  called  Collop  Monday,  from 
the  primitive  custom  of  eating  eggs  on  col- 
lops  or  slices  of  bread.  In  Scotland  Shrove- 
Tuesday  is  called  Fastem's  E'en  or  Fasten's 
E'en. 

Shroving  (shrov'ing),  n.  Performing  the 
ceremonies  or  enjoying  the  sports  of  Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Eating,  drinking,  merry-making.  .  .  .  what  else,  I 
beseech   you,  was  the  whole   life  of  this  miserable 
man  here,  but  in  a  manner  a  perpetual  shrovingt 
Hairs, 

Shrowt  (shrou),  n.  A  shrew;  a  vixen.  'Be- 
shrew  all  shrows.'  Shak. 

Shrub  (shrub),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scrob,  scrobb  ; 
Dan.  (dial.)  skrub,  a  bush;  perhaps  from 
same  root  as  shrivel,  shrimp.  Scrub,  low 
shrubby  trees,  is  the  same  word.]  A  low 
dwarf  tree;  a  woody  plant  of  a  size  less  than 
a  tree;  or  more  strictly,  a  plant  with  several 
permanent  woody  stems  dividing  from  the 
bottom,  more  slender  and  lower  than  in 
trees.  AH  plants  are  divided  into  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  A  shrub  approaches  the 
tree  in  its  character,  but  never  attains  the 
height  of  a  tree,  and  is  generally  taller  than 


the  herb.  For  practical  purposes  shrubs 
are  divided  into  the  deciduous  and  ever- 
green kinds.  There  are  many  ornamental 
llowering  shrubs,  among  the  best  known  of 
which  are  those  bdon^ini.'  to  the  -riin-i 
Rosa,  Rhododendron,  Axak-a,  Kulniia,  Vi- 
burnum, Philadelphia,  Vaccinium,  ic. 
Among  the  evergreen  shrubs  are  the  box, 
various  heaths,  so. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  shrubs;  oaks  and 
cherries  are  trees.  l.i'fke. 

Shrub  (shrub),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shrubbed; 
ppr.  shrubbing.  To  prune  down  so  as  to 
preserve  a  shrubby  form.  Ant.  Anderson. 

Shrub  (shrub),  n.  [Ar.  shui'b,  drink,  any- 
thing drunk;  allied  to  syrup  and  sherbet.]  A 
liquor  composed  of  acid,  usually  the  acid  of 
lemons,  and  sugar,  with  spirit  (chietly  rum) 
to  preserve  it. 

Shrubbery  ( shrub'er-i ),  n.  l.  Shrubs  in 
general.— 2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds. 

Shrubbiness  ( shrub 'i-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  shrubby. 

Shrubby  (shrub'i),  a.  1.  Full  of  shrubs;  as, 
a  shrubby  plain.  'Due  west  it  rises  from 
this  shrubby  point.'  Milton. — 2.  Resem- 
bling a  shrub:  specifically  applied  to  peren- 
nial plants  having  several  woody  stems. — 
S.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brush.  'The  goats 
their  shrubby  browze  gnaw  pendant.'  J. 
Philips. 

Shrubless  (shrub'les),a.  Having  no  shrubs. 

Shruff  (shruf).  n.  [A  form  of  scurf  or  sen//.  ] 
Refuse;  rubbish;  dross  of  metals;  light  dry 
wood  used  as  fuel.  [A  local  word.] 

Shrug  (shrug),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  shrugged; 
ppr.  shrugging.  [From  root  of  shrink;  allied 
to  D.  schrikken,  to  startle,  to  tremble.]  To 
draw  up;  to  contract;  as,  to  shrug  the 
shoulders:  always  used  with  regard  to  the 
shoulders,  and  to  denote  a  motion  intended 
to  express  dislike,  dissatisfaction,  doubt, 
&c. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securi- 
ties. Addison. 

Shrug  (shrug),  v.i.  To  raise  or  draw  up  the 
shoulders,  as  in  expressing  dissatisfaction, 
aversion,  &c. 

They  grin,  they  shrng, 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug. 

Suit 

Shrug  (shrug),  n.  A  drawing  up  of  the 
shoulders,  a  motion  usually  expressing  dis- 
like. 

The  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 

Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods,  and  shrugs. 

Hndibras. 

Shrunk  (shrungk),  pret.  &  pp.  of  shrink. 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank.  Shak. 

Shrunken  ( shrungk 'n),  p.  and  a.  [See 
SHRINK.]  Having  shrunk;  shrivelled  up; 
contracted;  as,  a  shrunken  limb.  'Shrunken 
sinewes. '  Spenser. 

Shtshob  (shchob),  n.  [Bus.]  A  machine 
used  in  Russia  for  making  calculations, 
something  similar  to  the  abacus.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  wooden  box  without  a  lid, 
a  number  of  wires  being  stretched  across  it, 
on  each  of  which  wires  ten  movable  wooden 
rings  are  placed. 

Shuck  (slmk),  7i.  1.  [Perhaps  from  shock, 
shaggy.]  A  shell  or  covering;  a  husk  or 
pod;  especially,  the  covering  of  a  nut,  as  a 
walnut,  chestnut,  or  the  like.— 2.  A  shock; 
a  stook.  [Provincial  in  both  senses.] 

Shuck  (shuk),  v.t.  To  remove  the  husks  or 
shells  from,  as  grain;  to  shell,  as  nuts.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Shudder  (shud'er),  v.i,  [L.G.  schuddern, 
O.D.  schudderen,  G.  sehuttern,  to  shake,  to 
shiver,  freq.  forms  from  L.G.  and  D.  schud- 
den,  G.  schutten,  O.H.G.  scuttan,  to  shake; 
allied  to  E.  shed,  to  cast.  ]  To  tremble  or 
shake  with  fear,  horror,  aversion,  or  cold;  to 
shiver;  to  quiver;  to  quake.  'The  fear 
whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder.' 
Shak.  '  The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid 
zone.'  Goldsmith.  '0  ye  stars  that  shud- 
der over  me.'  Tennyson. 

Shudder  (shud'er),  n.  A  tremor;  a  shaking 
with  fear  or  horror.  'Into  strong  shudders 
and  to  heavenly  agues.'  Shak. 

Shuddering  (shud'er-ing),  p.  and  a.  Tremb- 
ling or  shaking  with  fear  or  horror;  quaking; 
quivering.  'Shudder ing  fear.'  Shak.  'Blows 
the  shuddering  leaf  between  his  lips. '  Hood. 

Shudderingly  (shud'er-ing-li),  adv.  With 
tremor. 

Shude  (shud),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
shoddy,  and  verb  to  shed.  ]  The  husks  of  rice 
and  other  refuse  of  rice  mills,  largely  used 
to  adulterate  linseed-cake.  Simmonds. 
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Shue(slm),  inti-fj.    See  SHOO. 
Shuffle  (slmf'1).  r.i.  prct.  ,V-  pp.  «7n//' 
•   shitffiimj.     [A  ilini.  from  Wore;  o^.    I.  i 
schttjrela.scht'.f-  In.  t<»liutlle,  to  shove  hithe 
and  thither.   Nciij/Msanotherform.J    1.  Pro 
perly,  to  shove  one  way  and  the  other:  t 
push  from  one  to  another;  as,  to  >/«'// 
money  from  hand  to  hand.— 2.  To  mix  D 
pit-hm-  "i  sh. .vhiir;  to  confuse;  to  throv 
into  disorder;  speritii'ally.  to  change  the  re 
lative  positions  of,  as  cards  in  the  park. 
In  most  things  good  and  evil  lie  jA«^rVrfun<t  thru 
thef  in  a  confuted  lieap.  South. 

A  man  may  shutfle  cards  or  rattle  dice  from  noo 
to  midnight,  without  tracing  a  new  idea  in  his  mind 
RamMtr. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  hy  artificial  coil 

fusion. 

It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffle 
into  the  papers  that  were  seized.  Dryden. 

— To  xluitne  i>rf,  to  push  off;  to  rid  one's  sel 
of.  '  Wliell  we  have  shuffled  of  this  lilorta 
coil.1  Shak. 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  anything:,  he  pet 
sists  to  shujfle  it  tfffvtiih  a  falsehood,  he  must  b. 
chastised.  Locke. 

—To  shuffle  up,  to  throw  together  in  haste 
to  make  up  or  form  in  confusion  or  with 
fraudulent  disorder.  '  To  sh  uffle  up  a  sum 
mary  proceeding  by  examination,  withou 
trial  of  jury.'  Bacon. 

Shuffle  (shuf'l),  v.i.  1.  To  change  the  rela 
tive  position  of  cards  in  a  pack  by  little 
shoves.  'A  sharper  both  shujfles  and  cuts. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange.— 2.  To  change  the  posi- 
tion; to  shift  ground;  to  prevaricate;  to 
evade  fair  questions ;  to  practise  shifts  to 
elude  detection. 

1  myself  sometimes,  .  .  .  hiding  my  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle.  slut*. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  the  consequence  of  sever- 
ity in  parents  upon  the  characters  of  children,  and 
marked  its  direct  tendency  to  make  them  shuffle,  and 
conceal,  and  prevaricate,  and  even  lie,  will  admii 
that  fear  generated  by  despotic  power  necessarily 
makes  its  slaves  false  and  base.  Brougham. 

3.  To  struggle;  to  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shujfle  for  itself.  Shak. 

4.  To  more  with  an  irregular  or  slovenly 
and  dragging  gait. 

The  aged  creature  came 
SHuJflin?  along  with  ivory-headed  wand.     Keats. 

5.  To  shove  the  feet  noisily  to  and  fro  on 
the  floor  or  ground ;  to  scrape  the  floor  in 
dancing.— To  shuffle  off,  to  move  off  with 
low,  short,  irregular  steps;  to  evade.— SYN. 
To  equivocate,  prevaricate,  quibble,  cavil 
evade,  sophisticate. 

Shuffle  (shuf'l),  n.  1.  A  shoving,  pushing, 
or  jostling;  the  act  of  mixing  and  throwing 
into  confusion  by  change  of  places.  'The 
unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  mat- 
ter.' Bentley.—  2.  An  evasion;  a  trick-  an 
artifice. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  shuffles. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

.  In  dancing,  a  rapid  scraping  movement 
with  the  feet ;  a  compound  sort  of  this  is 
the  double  xhuffle. 

Shuffle-board  (shuf'1-bord),  n.  Shovel- 
board. 

Shuffle-cap  (shuf'1-kap),  n.  A  play  per- 
formed by  shaking  money  in  a  hat  or  cap. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chugkfarthing.  shuffle-cat 
and  all-fours.  ArbMHiul, 

Shuffler  (shuf'1-er),  n.  One  who  shuffles;  as, 
(a)  one  who  mixes  up  cards  previous  to 
dealing.  (6)  One  who  moves  with  a  dragging 
irregular  gait,  (c)  One  who  prevaricates  or 
plays  evasive  mean  tricks. 

Shuffle-wing  (shuf'l-wing),  n.  A  local  name 
for  the  hedge-sparrow  (Accentor  mod ularis) 
from  its  peculiar  flight 

Shuffling  (shuf'1-ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Moving 
with  irregular  gait. 

Mincing  poetry 
'Tis  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shujlinf  nag.     Shak. 

2.  Evasive;  prevaricating;  as,  a  shutting  ex- 
cuse. 

Shufflingly  (shuf'1-fng-li),  adv.  In  a  shuf- 
fling manner;  withshnffling;prevaricatingly 
evasively;  with  an  irregular  gait  or  pace. 

I  may  go  tktigHngly,  lot  I  was  never  before 
walked  in  trammels.  Dryden. 

Shug  (snug),  v.i.  1.  To  shrug;  to  writhe  the 
body,  as  persons  with  the  itch ;  to  scratch 
(Provincial.]— 2. t  To  crawl;  to  sneak. 

There  111  shu£  in  and  get  a  noble  countenance. 

Shulde.t  Shulden.t    Should.     Chaucer  ' 
Shule  (shiil),  n.    A  shovel.    (Scotch  1 
Shulle,  Shullen.t    Shall.     Chaucer. 
Shumach  (shu'uiak).    See  SUMACH 


Shun  (shun),  r.t.  pret.  *  pp.  ehuinu  '/ :  MI 
x/iuiinii/'j.  [O.K.  i-luii''.  MoniM  (sometiin 
to  >hove  as  well  as  to  shun);  A.  Sax.  ncftt 
>ni'iii,  to  slum;  allied  to  D.  schuii 
sloj.iuir,  oblique,  schuineti,  to  slope;  pel 
hap>  to  r;  ..7c. fv  or  tit  xliy.  Shunt  is  fro! 
fliini.]  1.  To  keep  clear  of;  to  keep  apai 
from ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of ;  to  kee 
from  contact  with;  to  avoid;  to  elude;  t 
eiobew, 

But  shun  profane  and  vain  babblings,    i  Tim.  ii.  i 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shUHtid  him,  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

Drjdo'l. 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bea 

them.  ActdiSt 

2.  To  decline;  to  neglect. 

I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counse 
of  God.  Acts  xx.  z?. 

Shunless  (shun'les).  a.  Not  to  be  avoided 
inevitable:  unavoidable.  'Shunlexti  destiny. 
Skat 

Shunt  (shunt),  v.i.  [From  shun.  See  SHCN. 
l.t  To  step  aside;  to  step  out  of  the  way. 

I  shunted  from  a  freyke 

For  I  would  no  wight  in  the  world  wist  who  I  were. 
Little  John  Nobody,  1550  (quoted  by  HaUinjcll\ 

2.t  To  put  off;  to  delay.— 3.  In  rail  to  tun 
from  one  line  of  rails  into  another ;  as,  we 
xhuuted  at  the  station. 
Shunt  (shunt),  v.t.  1.  To  shun;  to  move 
from.  [Provincial.]  — 2.  To  give  a  start  to 
to  shove.  [Provincial.]— 3.  To  move  or  turn 
aside ;  as,  (a)  a  railway  train,  or  part  of  it 
from  the  main  line  into  a  siding  ;  to  switcl: 
off.  (b)  To  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  ai: 
electric  current.  Hence — 4.  To  shove  off;  to 
put  out  of  one's  way ;  to  free  one's  self  of 
as  of  anything  disagreeable,  by  putting  il 
upon  another.  '  Shunting  your  late  partner 
on  to  me.'  T.  Hughes. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  old-fashioned  believers  in 
'Protestantism'  should  shunt  the  subject  of  Papal 
Christianity  into  the  Limbo  of  unknowable  things, 
and  treat  its  renascent  vitality  as  a  fact  of  curiou! 
historical  reversion.  Card.  Manning. 

[This  is  an  example  of  a  word,  which  had 
become  obsolete  in  cultivated  language, 
brought  again  from  its  provincial  obscurity 
into  general  use,  probably  by  railway  em- 
ployees. ] 

Shunt  (shunt),  n.  I.  A  turning  aside;  espe- 
cially in  rail,  a  turning  off  to  a  siding  or 
short  line  of  rails  that  the  main  line  may  be 
left  clear. — 2.  A  wire  connected  across  the 
terminals  of  an  electric  coil,  so  as  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  current. 

Shunter  (shunt'er),  n.  One  who  shunts; 
specifically,  a  railway  servant  whose  duty  it 
is  to  move  the  switches  which  shunt  a  train 
or  carriage  from  one  line  to  another, 
•hunt-gun  (shunt'gun),  n.  A  rifled  cannon 
with  two  sets  of  grooves,  down  one  of  which 
the  ball  passes  in  loading,  passing  out  by 
the  other  when  fired,  having  been  shunted 
from  one  set  to  the  other  by  turning  oa  its 
axis. 

Shure  (shiir),  pret.  of  shear.    [Scotch.] 

Robin  shure  in  hairst, 
I  shure  wi'  him.  Burns. 

Ihurf  (shurf),  n.  A  puny,  insignificant  per- 
son; a  dwarf.  Hogg.  [Scotch.] 
hurkt  (sherk),  u.i.  To  shark. 
hut  (shut),  r. «.  pret.  &  pp.  shut;  ppr.  shut- 
ting. [Q.E.shutte,shitte,shette,A.K&x  scyttan 
scittan,  to  bolt,  to  lock,  to  shoot  the  bolt, 
from  sceitan,  to  shoot;  hence,  also  scyttel  a 
bolt.  See  SHOOT.  A  shuttle  is  what  is  shot 
or  cast.]  1.  To  close  so  as  to  prevent  ingress 
or  egress;  as.  to  shut  a  door  or  gate;  to  shut 
the  eyes  or  mouth.  'His  own  doors  being 
shut  against  his  entrance.'  Shak.  'Ands/mJ 

the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.'    Gray. 

2.  To  close  up  by  bringing  the  parts  together; 
as,  to  shut  the  hand;  to  shut  a  book.— 3.  To 
'.nclose;  to  confine;  to  surround  on  all  sides. 
'Shut  me  round  with  nan-owing  nunnery 
walls.'  Tennyson. 

Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb?    Shak. 

I.  To  forbid  entrance  into;  to  prevent  access 
to;  to  prohibit;  to  bar;  as.  to  shut  the  ports 
of  a  country  by  a  blockade. 

Shall  that  be  shitfto  man  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open?  Milton. 

5.  To  preclude;  to  exclude.  'Shut  from 
every  shore  and  barred  from  every  coast ' 
Dryden. 

I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind.      Tennyson. 

—To  shut  in,  (a)  to  inclose;  to  confine.  'And 
.he  Lord  shut  him  in.'  Gen.  vii.  16.  (b)  To 
:over  or  intercept  the  view  of ;  as,  one  point 

shuts  in  another. —To  shut  off,  (a)  to  exclude  • 


to  intercept;  as.  xfit't  o:f  I'roin  assistance  or 
supplies.  (M  To  prevent  the  passage  of,  as 
steam  to  an  engine,  by  closing  the  throttle- 
valve.—  Tu  flint  nut,  to  preclude  from  enter- 
ing; to  deny  admission  to;  to  exclude;  as,  a 
ti.nht  roof  *>iii/x  ,,nt  the  rain.  'In  such  a 
night  to  flint  mu  out.'  Shak.— To  shut  if;.. 
(n)  to  close;  to  make  fast  the  openings  or 
entrances  into:  as.  to  shut  up  the  house. 
(hi  To  inrl.i-r:  to  confine;  to  imprison;  to 
lork  or  fasten  in  ;  as,  t<>  shut  up  a  prisoner. 
'Wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons.'  Addifn. 
But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be 
revealed.  Gal.  iii.  =3. 

(c)  To  bring  to  an  end;  to  terminate;  to  con- 
clude. 

Death  ends  our  woes, 
And  the  kind  grave  shuts  up  the  mournful  scene. 

(rf)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  weld- 
ing, (e)  To  cause  to  become  silent  by  argu- 
ment, authority,  or  force ;  to  put  an  end  to 
the  action  of.  [C'olloq.] 

It  shuts  them  np ;  they  haven't  a  word  to  answer. 
Dickens. 

Our  artillery  seemed  to  shut  the  hostile  guns  tifl 
and  to  force  them  back.  If.  H.  Russell. 

Shut  (shut), u. i.  To  close  itself;  to  be  closed: 
as,  the  door  Mud  of  itself;  certain  (lowers 
fliut  at  night  and  open  in  the  day.— To  shut 
up,  to  cease  speaking.  [Slang.] 

On  this  occasion  he  seemed  to  be  at  some  loss  for 
words:  he  shut  uf,  as  the  slang  phrase  goes. 

Shut  (shut),  a.  1.  Not  resonant  or  sonorous; 
dull:  said  of  sound.— 2.  In  orthoepy,  having 
the  sound  suddenly  interrupted  or  stopped 
by  a  succeeding  consonant,  as  the  i  in  nit 
the  o  in  got,  *c.— 3.  Kid;  clear;  free.— To  be 
sn«<  of,  to  be  cleared  or  rid  of;  to  be  shot 
of.  [Colloq.] 

Shut  (shut),  n.  1.  The  net  of  closing;  close; 
as,  the  shut  of  a  door.  '  Just  then  returned 
at  shut  of  evening  flowers.'  Milton. 

Since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him. 

Dry.ien. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day. 

2.  A  small  door  or  cover;  a  shutter. 

At  a  round  hole,  .  .  .  made  in  the  shut  of  a  win- 
dow, I  placed  a  glass  prism.  Newton. 

3.  The  line  where  two  pieces  of  metal  aie 
united  by  welding.— Cold  shut,  the  imper- 
fection of  a  casting  caused  by  the  flowing 
of  liquid  metal  on  partially  chilled  metal; 
also,   the  imperfect  welding  in  a  forging 
caused  by  the  inadequate  heat  of  one  sur- 
face under  working. 

Shutter  (shut'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  shuts  or  closes.— 2.  A  covering  of  some 
strength  for  a  window  designed  to  shut  out 
the  light,  prevent  spectators  from  seeing 
the  interior,  or  to  act  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  aperture.  There  are  inside 
and  outside  shutters;  the  former  are  usu- 
ally in  several  hinged  pieces  which  fold 
back  into  a  casing  in  the  wall  called  a  box- 
ing. The  principal  piece  is  called  the  front 
shutter,  and  the  auxiliary  piece  a  back  flap. 
Some  shutters  are  arranged  to  be  opened 
or  closed  by  a  sliding  movement  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  and  others,  particu- 
larly those  for  shops,  are  made  in  sections, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  win- 
dow. 

hutting  (shut'ing),  n.  The  act  of  joining 
or  welding  one  piece  of  iron  to  another, 
huttle  (shut'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sceutel,  scytel,  a 
shuttle,  from  sceotan,  to  shoot;  so  called  be- 
cause shot  to  and  fro  with  the  thread  in 
weaving;  so  Icel.  skutul,  Dan.  skyttel,  D. 
schietspoel  (schieten,  to  shoot,  and  spoel,  a 
weaver's  quill  or  reed),  shuttle.  See  SHOOT, 
SHUT.]  1.  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  passing  or  shooting  the  thread  of  the 
weft  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other 
between  the  threads  of  the  warn.  The  mo- 
dern shuttle  is  a  sort  of  wooden  carriage 
tapering  at  each  end  and  hollowed  out  iu 
the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  bobbin 
or  pirn  on  which  the  weft  is  wound.  The 
weft  unwinds  from  this  bobbin  as  the  shut- 
tle runs  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the 
>ther.  It  is  driven  across  by  a  smart  blow 
'rom  a  pin  called  a  picker  or  driver.  There 
s  one  of  these  pins  on  each  side  of  the 
oom,  and  they  are  connected  by  a  cord  to 
which  a  handle  is  attached.  Holding  this 
landle  in  his  right  hand,  the  weaver  moves 
,he  two  pins  together  iu  each  direction  al- 
ternately by  a  sudden  jerk.  A  shuttle  pro- 
pelled in  this  manner  is  called  a  fly-shuttle, 
and  was  invented  in  1738  by  John  Kay,  a 
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mechanic  of  Colchester.  Before  the  inven- 
tion the  weaver  took  the  shuttle  between 
the  nnger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  alter- 
nately and  threw  it  across,  by  which  much 
time  "was  lost  in  the  operation.  '2.  In  ww- 
init-iiiiii'lniii's,  the  sliding  thread  holder 
which  carries  the  lower  thread  between  the 
needle  and  the  upper  thread  to  make  a 
lock-stitch. —3.  The  gate  which  opens  to 
allow  the  water  to  How  on  to  a  water-wheel. 
4.  A  small  gate  or  stop  through  which  metal 
ia  allowed  to  pass  from  the  trough  to  the 
mould.— 5. t  A  shuttle-cock. 
Shuttle  (shut'l),  v.t.  To  scuttle;  to  hurry. 

I  had  to  fly  far  and  wide,  shuttling  athwart  the  big 
Babel,  wherever  his  calls  and  pauses  had  to  be. 

Shuttle-box  (shut'1-boks),  n.  A  case  at  the 
end  of  a  weaver's  lay  for  holding  shuttles 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  weaving  of  cloth  com- 
posed of  yarns  of  more  than  one  colour. 

Shuttle-COCk  (shut'1-kok),  n.  [Shuttle  and 
cork.]  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers  made  to 
be  struck  by  a  battledore  in  play;  also,  the 

Shuttle-cock  (shut'1-kok),  v.t.  To  throw  or 
handy  backwards  and  forward!  like  a  shut- 
tk-cock.  'If  the  phrase  is  to  be  shuttle- 
ntfkfil  between  us.'  Thackeray. 

Shuttle- cork  t  (shut'1-kork),  n.  Same  as 
Shuttle-cock. 

Shuttle-race  (shut'1-ras),  n.  A  sort  of 
smooth  shelf  in  a  weaver's  lay  along  which 
the  shuttle  runs  in  passing  the  weft. 

Shwanpan  (*hwan'pan).7i.  A  calculating  in- 
strument of  the  Chinese  similar  in  shape  and 
construction  to  the  Roman  abacus,  and  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

Shy  (shi),  a.  [Dan.  slty,  shy,  skittish,  skye, 
to  shun,  to  avoid;  Icel.  skjarr.  G.  scheu, 
shy,  timid.  There  are  also  similar  forms 
with  final  guttural,  as  O.E.  schiech,  A.  Sax. 
sceoh,  Sc.  nkiech,  Sw.  xkygg,  with  similar 
meanings.  1'erhaps  allied  to  shun.  ]  1.  Fear- 
ful of  near  approach;  keeping  at  a  distance 
through  caution  or  timidity;  timid;  readily 
frightened;  as.  a  shy  bird;  a  shy  horse.— 

2.  Sensitively  timid;  not  inclined  to  be  fa- 
miliar ;  retiring ;  coy ;  avoiding  freedom  of 
intercourse :  reserved.     '  As  shy,  as  grave, 
as  just,  as  absolute,  as  Angelo.'    ShaJc.    'A 
fhy  retiring  posture.'    Addison. 

What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend? 

Arbttthnot. 
Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold.     Tennyson. 

3.  Cautious ;  wary ;  careful  to  avoid  com- 
mitting one's  self  or  adopting  measures;  fol- 
lowed by  of. 

I  am  very  shy  i>J  using  corrosive  liquors  in  the  pre- 
paration of  medicines.  Boyle, 
We  grant,  altho'  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  JA.V  y  using  it.               Htidibras 

4.  Suspicious;  jealous:  often  with  of. 

Princes  are  by  wisdom  of  state  somewhat  shy  of 

their  successors.  ll'otton. 

Shy  (shi),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  shied;  ppr.  shying. 

To  turn  suddenly  aside  or  start  away  from 

any  object  that  causes  fear:  said  of  a  horse. 

This  horse  don't  shy.  does  he?  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    Shy,  sir?     He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet 
a  vaggin  load  of  monkeys  with  their  tails  burnt  off. 
Dickens. 

Shy  (shi),  «.    A  sudden  start  aside  made  by 

a  horse. 
Shy  (shi),  v.t.    [See  SHIK  ]    To  throw;  as,  to 

tiliy  a  stone  at  one.    [Colloq.] 

Though  the  world  does  take  liberties  with  the 
good-tempered  fellows,  it  shies  them  many  a  stray 
favour.  Lever. 

Shy  (shi),  n.    A  throw;  a  fling.    [Colloq.] 

Had  Sir  Richard  himself  been  on  the  spot,  Frank 
Gresham  would  still,  we  may  say,  have  had  his  fine 
shies  at  that  unfortunate  one.  Trollope. 

Shyly  (shi'li),  ado.  In  a  shy  or  timid  man- 
ner; timidly;  coyly;  diffidently. 

Shyne  t  (shin),  n.     Light;  shine.     Spenser. 

Shyness  (shi'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  shy;  fear  of  near  approach  or  of 
familiarity;  reserve;  coyness.  ' My  shyness 
or  my  self-distrust.'  Tennyson. 

SI  (se).  In  music,  a  name  given  in  some  sys- 
tems to  the  seventh  note  of  the  natural  or 
normal  scale  (the  scale  of  C);  in  others  to 
the  seventh  note  of  any  diatonic  scale.  It 
was  popularly  adopted  as  a  solfeggio  sylla- 
ble on  the  suggestion  of  Le  Maire  of  Paris 
about  1690. 

Sl-agush  (si'a-gush),  n.  A  feline  quadruped, 
the  Felis  caracal.  See  CARACAL. 

Sialagogue  (si-al'a-gog),  n.  See  SIALO- 
GOGUE. 

SialidcB  (si-al'i-de),n.  pi.  [From  Sialis,  one  of 
the  genera,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
small  group  of  neuropterous  insects,  having 


very  large  anterior  wings.  They  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  wat<r,  and  pass  their 

larva  state  in  that  element.  The  may-Ily 
(Sinlix  liitaria)  is  a  well-known  bait  with 
the  angler.  See  MAY-FLY. 

Sialogogue  (al-aFe-gog),  «.  [Or.  Jiofon,  sa- 
liva, and  a<j'~igns,  leading.]  A  medicine  that 
promotes  the  salivary  discharge,  as  pyre- 
thrum,  the  various  preparations  of  mercury, 
Ac. 

Slamang  (si'a-mang),  n.  The  Hi/lobates 
miniliirtylus.  a  quadrumanous  animal  be- 
longing to  that  division  of  apes  called  gib- 
bmif.  It  inhabits  Sumatra,  and  has  very 
long  fore-arms.  It  is  very  active  among 
trees. 

Siamese  (si-a-mezO,  n.  1.  tirw.  and  pf.  Anm- 
habitant  or  native  or  inhabitants  or  natives 
ofsiam.— 2.  sing.  The  language  of  the  people 
of  Siam.  See  MONOSYLLABIC. 

Siamese  (si-a-mez').  a.     Belonging  to  Siam. 

Sibt  (sib),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sib,  peace,  alliance, 
relation;  L.G.  1'ris.  and  O.D.  sibbe,  G.  sippe, 
sippuchaft,  relationship.  The  word  is  still 
retained  in  English  in  gossip =  Gad-sib.  See 
GOSSIP.]  A  relation.  ' Our  puritans  very 
sifts  unto  those  fathers  of  the  society '(the 
Jesuits).  Mountagu. 

Sib.t  Slbbet  (sib), a.  [See  the  noun.]  Akin; 
in  affinity;  related  by  consanguinity.  [Re- 
tained in  the  Scottish  dialect.  ] 

Let 

The  blood  of  mine  that's  sib  to  him,  be  suck'd 
From  me  with  leeches.  Bean.  &•  Fl. 

Sibary  (sib'a-ri),  n.    Same  as  Serery. 

Sibbaldia  (si-bal'di-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Robert  Sivbalii,  a  professor  of  physic  at 
Edinburgh.]  A  genus  of  dwarf  evergreen 
alpine  plants,  nat.  order  Eosaceee.  S.  pro- 
cumbent is  a  British  plant,  and  found  on 
the  summits  of  the  higher  mountains  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  in  similar  localities  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  has  trifoliate  leaves 
and  heads  of  small  yellowish  flowers. 

Slbbens,  Slwens  (sib'enz,  siv'enz),  n.  A 
disease  which  is  endemic  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  of  Scotland.  It  strikingly 
resembles  the  yaws  in  many  respects,  but 
entirely  differs  in  others.  It  is  propagated 
like  syphilis  by  the  direct  application  of 
contagious  matter.  This  disease  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Siberian  (si-be'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Si- 
beria, a  name  given  to  a  great  and  indefinite 
extent  of  Russian  territory  in  the  north  of 
Asia;  as,  a  Siberian  winter.— Siberian  crab, 
a  Siberian  tree  of  the  genus  Fyrus  (P.  pru- 
nifolia),  having  pink  flowers.— Siberian  dog, 
a  variety  of  the  dog,  distinguished  by 
having  its  ears  erect,  and  the  hair  of  its 
hody  and  tail  very  long;  it  is  also  distin- 
guished for  its  steadiness,  docility,  and  en- 
durance of  fatigue  when  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draught.  In  many  northern  coun- 


ppr.  sibilating.  [L.  sibilo,  xftiVnfinii,  to  hiss.] 
To  proummre  with  a  hissing  smmd,  like  that 
of  the  letter  sor  z;  to  mark  with  a  chat-art  rr 
iiiilii-atin,'  pnch  a  pronunciation, 

Sibilatlon  (sib-i-la'shon),  ».  The  act  of 
sibilating  or  hissing:  also,  a  hissing  smnul 
a  hiss.  '  A  long  low  *<li/l/it!oii.'  T>'iiniix<'n. 

Sibilatory  (sib'i-la-to-ri),  a.    Hissing;  sibi- 
lous. 
ibilOUS  (sib'i-lus),  a.     Hissing;  sibilant. 

The  grasshopper  lark  began  his  sioi^its  note  in 
mv  fields  yesterday.  *'-  '^  hite. 

ibthorpia  (sib-thor'pi-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  named  after  Dr.  Humphry  Sibtlwrp, 
formerly  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  It 
belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Bcrophularlacen, 
ind  contain*  a  few  species  of  small,  creep- 
ing, rooting,  hairy  herbs,  with  small  alter- 
nate uniform  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary, 
inconspicuous  (lowers,  natives  of  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  the  Andes.  S.  etiropaa 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  France,  and  in  some  parts 
of  England,  especially  in  Cornwall,  whence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  Cornish  money- 
wort. 

ll>yl(sib'il),)i.  [L.  andGr.  Sibylla.]  1.  A  name 
common  to  certain  women  mentioned  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  said  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  prophetic  spirit.  Then-number 
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Siberian  Dog 

tries  these  dogs  are  employed  in  drawing 
sledges  over  the  frozen  snow.  —  Siberian 
pea-tree,  a  leguminous  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  Caragana,  growing  in  Siberia 

Siberite  (si-be'rit),  n.  Red  tourmalin  or  ni 
bellite. 

Sibilance(sib'i-lans),n.  The  quality  of  bein; 
sibilant;  a  hissing  sound  as  of  s. 

Sibilancy  (sib'i-lan-si),  n.  The  character 
istic  of  being  sibilant,  or  uttered  with  a 
hissing  sound,  as  that  of  s  or  z. 

Certainly  Milton  would  not  have  avoided  them  fo 
their  Sibilancy,  he  who  wrote  .  .  .  verses  that  his 
like  Medusa's  head  in  wrath.  7  R.  Lmaell. 

Sibilant  (sib'i-lant),  a.  [L.  sibilans,  sibi 
lantis,  ppr.  of  sibilo,  to  hiss.]  Hissing;  mak 
ing  a  hissing  sound ;  as,  s  and  z  are  calle 
sibilant  letters. 

Sibilant  (sib'i-lant),  n.  A  letter  that  is  ut 
tered  with  a  hissing  of  the  voice,  as  s  and  z 

Sibilate  (sib'i-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sibilated 


Sibyl  of  Delphi. 


is  variously  stated,  hut  is  generally  given 
as  ten.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Cumaean  sibyl  (from  Cumrc  in  Italy), 
who  appeared  before  Tarquin  the  Proud 
offering  him  nine  books  for  sale.  He  refused 
to  buy  them,  whereupon  she  went  away, 
burned  three,  and  returned  offering  the  re- 
maining six  at  the  original  price.  On  being 
again  refused  she  destroyed  other  three, 
and  offered  the  remaining  three  at  the  price 
she  had  asked  for  the  nine.  Tarquin,  as- 
tonished at  this  conduct,  bought  the  books, 
which  were  found  to  contain  directions  as  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  policy  of  the 
Romans.  These  books,  or  books  professing 
tohavethishistory.werekept  with  great  care 
at  Rome,  and  consulted  from  time  to  time 
by  oracle  -  keepers  under  the  direction  of 
the  senate.  They  were  destroyed  at  the 
burning  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Fresh 
collections  were  made,  which  were  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperor  Hono- 
rius  The  Sibylline  Oracles  referred  to  by 
the  Christian  Fathers  belong  to  early  eccle- 
siastical literature,  and  are  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  Jewish  and  Christian  material,  with, 
probably,  here  and  there  a  snatch  from  the 
older  pagan  source.— 2.  A  prophetess;  a  sor- 
ceress; a  fortune-teller;  a  witch. 

A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses.    ShaK. 
A  sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age. 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage.  Milton. 

Sibylline  (sib'il-lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
sibyls;  uttered,  written,  or  composed  by 
sibyls-  like  the  productions  of  sihyls ;  pro- 
phetical; as,  sibylline  leaves  ;  sibylline  ora- 
cles; sibylline  verses. 

Some  wild  prophecies  we  have,  as  the  Haramel  in 
the  elder  Edda  ;  of  a  rapt,  earnest.  tttylNiilltn^ 

—Sibylline   books,   sibylline  oracles.      See 

Sibyliist  (sib'il-list),  n.  A  devotee  of  the 
sibyls;  a  believer  in  the  sibylline  prophecies. 

Celsus  charges  the  Christians  with  being  *&£>£'• 

SiC  (sik),  adv.  [L.]  Thus,  or  it  is  so:  a  word 
often  used  in  quoting  within  brackets  m 


ch,cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      i,  job;      n,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  si™,;      IB,  (Aen;  th,  UUn;     w,  uig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.-See  KET. 
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SIDE 


order  t.i  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
quotation  is  literally  given.  It  is  generally 
Ms,-, I  t,,  suggest  that  there  is  or  seems  some- 
thing wrung  in  the  quotation,  to  indicate 
a  difference  of  opinion,  or  to  express  con- 
tempt 
Sicisik),  a.  [Northern  form  of  such.}  Such. 

ton.] 
Sicamore  (si'ka-morX  n.    More  usually  writ- 

t-'lt  >'/<•<(>, /,.jv  (wliieli  see).     l\<n-l.« nt 
Sicca(<ikk,,i.  „.   .n. ,1,1.)    An  Indian  jewel- 
\\einhr  of  about  180  grains   Troy.  - 

.  a  rii] formerly  current  in 

India,  which  contained  about  170  grain.,  of 
1'iire  silver,  and  was  equal  to  about  2*.  -2J. 
sterling. 

Siccan  (sik'an).  a.  [  =  E.  such  an.]  Such 
kind  of;  as,  siccan  times.  'There's  nae 
honest  men  curry  siccan  tools.' Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch] 

Siccar  (sik'ar),  n.  [See  SICKER,  SIKKR.]  Se- 
cure; safe;  cautious;  possessing  solid  judg- 
ni. -nt ;  precise  in  speech.  Written  also 
fiikkar.  (Scutch.) 

Siccate  (sik'fit),  r.t.  [L.  sicco,  siccatum,  to 
dry.)  To  dry. 

Siccatlon  (sik-ka'shon),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  drying. 

Siccative  (sik'a-tiv),  a.  Drying;  causing  to 
dry. 

Siccative  (sik'a-tiv),  n.    That  which  pro- 
motes the  process  of  drying,  as  a  varnish 
added  to  an  oil-paint  to  make  it  dry  quickly. 
Sicclflc  (sik-sif'ik),  a.    [L.  siccus,  dry,  and 
/acio,  to  make.  ]    Causing  dryness. 
SlCClty  (sik'si-ti),  71.  [L.  siccitas,  from  sicciis, 
dry.  ]    Dryness;  aridity;  destitution  of  mois- 
ture.    'The  siccity  and  dryness  of  its  flesh.' 

They  speak  much  of  the   elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness.  Bacon. 

Sice  (sis),  7».  [Fr.  six.  See  Six.]  The  num- 
ber six  at  dice. 

My  study  was  to  cog  the  dice. 

And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice.   Drydett. 

Slcht  (sich).  Such.  Spenser.  [Still  used  by 
Cockneys  and  others.] 

Sicilian  (si-sil'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sicily  or  its  inhabitants.—  Sicilian  Vespers, 
the  name  commonly  given  to  the  great 
massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily  in  the  year 
1232.  The  insurrection  which  led  to  this 
massacre  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Monday,  the  signal  being  the  first  stroke  of 
the  vesper-bell,  whence  the  name. 

Sicilian  (si-sil'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Sicily. 

Siciliana,  Siciliano  (si-sil'i-a-na,  si-sil'i-a"- 
no),  71.  In  music,  a  composition  in  measures 
of  £  or  |j,  to  be  performed  in  a  slow  and 
graceful  manner:  so  called  from  a  dance 
peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of  Sicily. 

Sick  (sik),  a.  [O  E.  and  Sc.  seke,  A.  Sax.  se6c, 
O.Sax.  sioc,  siec,  Goth,  siuks,  I*.Q.seek  siek 
D.  liek,  Icel.  sjlikr,  O  H.G.  siuk,  Mod.  G. 
siech;  cog.  Armor,  seach,  sick;  Lettish  tukt, 
to  fade  away.)  1.  Affected  with  nausea;  in- 
clined to  vomit;  tending  to  cause  vomiting; 
as,  sick  at  the  stomach;  a  sick  headache. 

If  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.  Shak. 

2.  Disgusted ;  having  a  strong  dislike  to: 
with  of;  as,  to  be  sick  of  flattery;  to  be  sick 
of  a  country  life. 

He  was  not  so  sick  a/his  master  as  of  his  work. 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  oj  life  am  I.       Tennyson. 

S.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind-  not  in 
health :  ill;  as,  to  fall  sick:  followed  by  of- 
as,  to  be  sick  of  a  fever. 

In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  this  news 

That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sifk 

Being  sifk,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. ' 

Hence— 4  Applied  to  indispositions  of  the 
mind,  or  to  any  irregular,  distempered,  or 
corrupted  state;  diseased;  unsound. 

My  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch.  Shak 

'Tis  meet  we  all  go  forth 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France.  Shak. 


main  deck,  usually  in  the  bow,  partitioned 

of!  for  invalids. 
Sick-bed  (sik'bed),  «.     A  bed  on  which  one 

is  confined  by  sickness. 
Sick  -  berth  "(sik'hcrth),  n.    An  apartment 

fur  the  sick  in  a  ship  of  war. 
Sick-brained  (sik'hrfind),  a.    Disordered  in 

the  brain;  distempered  in  mind 
Sicken  (sik'n),  e.t.     1.  To  make  sick;  to  dis- 

\Vhy  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream,  one 
breath. 

.  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death  ? 
Prior 

2.  To  make  squeamish  or  qualmish;  as,  it 
ihe  stomach. —3.  To  disgust;  as,  it 
sickens  one  to  hear  the  fawning  sycophant. 
4.  t  To  impair;  to  weaken.  •  So  stcfeii'd  their 
estates. '  Shak. 

Sicken  (sik'n),  r.i.    1.  To  become  sick;  to 
fall  into  disease;  to  fall  ill. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that 
attended,  sickened  upon  it  and  died.  Bacon. 

2.  To  become  qualmish;  to  feel  sick;  to  be 
disgusted ;  to  be  filled  with  aversion  or  ab- 
horrence; as,  he  sickened  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  human  misery.     'That  surfeiting, 
the  appetite  may  sicken.'    Shak. 

I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him.       Tennyson. 

3.  To  become  distempered;  to  become  weak; 
to  decay;  to  languish;  as,  plants  of  ten  tieken 
and  die. 

All  pleasures  sicken  and  all  glories  sink.    Pope. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain.    Goldsmith. 

Sickening  (sik'n-ing),  a.  Making  sick;  dis- 
gusting. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight.     Byron. 

Sicker  (sik'er),  a.     [Also  sitter,  sikur,  Sc 

Siccar,  0.  Fris.  siker,  silcur,  O  Sax.  sikor,  D. 

zeker,  G.  sicher,  from  L.  semrus,  secure  ] 

Sure;  certain;  firm.    Spenser;  Burns.    [Old 

English  and  Scotch.] 
Sicker  t  (sik'er),  ado.     Surely;  certainly 

Spenser. 
Sickerlyt  (sik'er-li),  ado.    Surely;  certainly- 

firmly. 
Sickerness  (sik'er-nes),  n.     The  state  of 

being  sicker  or  secure;  security:   safetv 

[Obsolete  and  Scotch  ] 
Sick-fallen  (sik'fal-n),  a    Struck  down  with 

sickness  or  disease 

Vast  confusion  waits. 
As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast.      Shak. 

Sickish  (sik'ish),  a.  1.  Somewhat  sick  or 
diseased.  HakewiU.  —  2.  Exciting  disgust; 
nauseating;  as,  a  sickish  taste. 

SicWshly  (sik'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  sickish  man- 
ner. 

Sickishness  (sik'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sickish,  or  of  exciting  disgust 

Sickle  (sik'l),  71.  [O.E.  sikul,  A.  Sax.  sicel 
sicol,  D.  sikkel,  O.H.G.  sihhila,  G.  sichel, 
Icel.  sigthr,  sigth,  Dan.  segel,  a  sickle:  a 
dim.  form  from  a  root  seen  also  inscythe,  and 
perhaps  in  saw.]  1.  A  reaping-hook;  an  in- 
strument used  in  agriculture  for  cutting 
down  grain.  It  is  simply  a  curved  blade  or 
hook  of  steel  with  a  handle,  and  having  the 
edge  of  the  blade  in  the  interior  of  the  curve. 

Thou  Shalt  not  move  a  sickte  unto  thy  neighbour's 
standing  corn.  Deit.  xxiii.  i5. 


Sick-list  (sik'list),  7i.    A  list  containing  the 
names  of  the  sick. 

Sickly  i.  sik'li ),  a.  1.  Somewhat  sick  or  ill  • 
not  healthy;  somewhat  affected  with  dis- 
ease or  habitually  indisposed;  as,  a  sicklii 
person;  a  sickly  plant.  '  For  he  went  KU-/.-/P/ 
forth.'  Shak.  'One  that  issicklu,  or  in  pain  ' 
-V.  <imr.  'Another  son,  a  sickli/  one  '  Tett- 
•nnc. -ted  with  sickness;attemle.l 
With  or  marked  by  sickness;  often,  marked 
with  much  or  prevalent  sickness;  as.  a  x/,7,/,/ 
time;  a  natty  autumn.  'Jly  sickly  couch!' 
Stc/Jt. 

1'hysic  but  prolongs  thy  sirtly  clays.        Slmk. 

3.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  disease- 
as,  a  tidrly  climate.— 4  Faint;  weak-  lan- 
guid; unhealthy;  appearing  as  if  sick.' 
The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day.  Dryden 
Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  c»otic.  a  far- 
fetched,  costly,  s,ftfyi,,m^m  of  that  which  else- 
where  may  be  found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous 
perfection.  .\/,,ca,,lay 

SYS.  Diseased,  ailing,  infirm,  weakly    un- 
healthy, healthless,  weak,  feeble,  languid, 

Sickly  t  (sik'li).  ,-.  (.  To  make  sickly  or  dis- 
eased ;  to  give  the  appearance  of  being  sick 
to.  'Sicklied  o'er  with  tile  pale  cast  of 
thought.'  Shak. 

Sickly  (sik'li).  ado.  In  a  sick  manner  or  con- 
dition; as,  (a)  unhealthily.  'Who  wear 
our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life.'  Sliak 
(b)  Reluctantly;  with  aversion  or  repug- 
nance; languidly.  'Cold  and  sickly  he  vented 
them.  Shak. 

He  sickly  guessed 

How  lone  he  was  once  more.  tCeats. 

Sickness  (sik'nes),  71.  1.  The  state  of  being 
sick  or  suffering  from  some  disease;  disease- 
illness;  ill  health.  'Serviceable  to  noble 
knights  in  sickness.'  Tennyson. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king.         Shak. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms. 
Those  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms.    Pope. 

2.  A  disease;  a  malady. 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick- 
'""•  Mat.  viii.  17. 

8.  A  particular  state  of  the  stomach  which 
occurs  under  three  forms— nausea,  retchiii" 
and  vomiting.  Shak.  —  t.  Any  disordere"d 
state.  •  A  kind  of  will  or  testament  which 
argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment.' 

Sick-thoughted  (sik-that'ed),  a.  Full  of 
sick  thought! ;  love-sick.  'Sick-thoughted 
Venus.  Shak. 

Slclatoun,t  n.  [O.Fr.  ciclaton,  a  word  of 
uncertain  origin.  ]  A  rich  kind  of  stuff  which 
in  ancient  times  was  brought  from  the  East 
Written  also  Syclaton,  Siylaton,  Cidatoun 
&c. 

Siclet  (sik'l),  71.    A  shekel. 

The  holy  mother  brought  five  ji<-/«  and  a  pair  of 
turtle-doves  to  redeem  the  Lamb  of  God. 


6.  Pining;  longing;  languishing:  with  for 
•Sick  for  breathing  and  exploit.'  Shak.— 
6.  Applied  to  a  place  occupied  by  or  set 
apart  for  sick  persons;  as,  a  sick-room-  a 
»«*-bed.  —  The  sick,  persons  affected  with 
disease ;  as,  the  sick  are  healed.  'Cheating 
the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps.'  Tennyson  — 
SYS.  Diseased,  ill,  disordered,  distempered 
indisposed,  weak,  ailing,  feeble,  morbid 

Sick*  (sik),  ».«.    To  make  sick. 

SickHsik),  c.i.  Tosicken;  to  be  ill  'Edward 
sick'd  and  died. '    Shak 

Sick-bay  (sik^a),  n.   A'aut.  a  portion  of  the 


In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering 
innumerable  reapers  have  put  in  their  sickles. 

2.  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constellation lleo 
having  the  form  of  a  sickle. 
Sickled  (sikld),  a.    Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

When  autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  fields. 

Slckleman  (sik'1-man),  «.    One  that"uses  a 

sickle;  a  reaper.   •  Yon  sunburnt  sicklemen. ' 

Shak. 
Sickler  (sikl-er),  n.    A  reaper;  a  sickleman 

Sandys. 
Sickless  (sikles),  a.    Free  from  sickness  or 

disease. 

Give  me  long  breath,  young  beds,  and  Sickless  ease. 

Sickle-wort  (sikl-wert),  n.    A  plan'roT'the 

genus  Coronilla. 
Sickliness  (sik'li-nes),  n.    i.  The  state  of 

being  sickly;  the  state  of  being  in  ill  health 

or  indisposed;  indisposition. 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him.      S*ak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  characterized  by  much 
sickness;  prevalence  of  sickness;  as  the 
»icHiHe88ofaseason.  •  The  sickliness  health- 
fulness.and  fruitf illness  of  the  several  years  ' 
(rraunt.  —3.  The  disposition  to  generate  dis- 
ease extensively ;  as,  the  sickliness  of  a  cli- 
mate. 


Siclike  (sik'lik),  a.    Such  like;  of  the" same 
kind  or  description;  similar.    [Scotch  ] 
Siclike  (sik'lik),  adv.    In  the  same  manner 
[Scotch.  ] 

Sida  (si'da),  n.  [  Theophrastus  gave  this 
name  to  an  aquatic  plant  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Althiea.)  An  extensive 
genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  nat.  order 
Malracen.  The  species  are  very  numerous 
and  very  extensively  distributed  through- 
out the  warm  parts  of  the  world  and  are 
abundant  in  India.  They  abound  in  mucil- 
age, like  all  malvaceous  plants,  and  some  of 
them  have  tough  ligneous  fibres,  which  are 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  cordage  in 
different  countries,  as  .S.  rhomboidea  rhom- 
bifolia,  and  tilurfolia.  5.  indica,  asiatica 
and  populifolia  are  employed  in  India  as 
demulcents.  The  chewed  leaves  of  S.  car- 
pinifolia.  are  applied  in  Brazil  to  the  stings 
of  wasps  and  bees.  At  Rio  Janeiro  the 
straight  shoots  of  S.  macrantha  are  em- 
ployed as  rocket-sticks. 
Siddow  (sid'do),  a.  Soft;  pulpy.  'Eat  like 
salt  sea  in  his  riddow  ribs.'  Marston  [Old 
and  provincial.] 

Peas  which  become  soft  by  boiling  are  said  to  be 
siclaew.  Hattiwell. 

Side  (sid),  n.  [A.  Sax.  side,  a  side  std  (ad- 
jective), wide,  long;  Sc.  side,  long,  ample; 
Dan.  side,  a  side,  sid,  long,  flowing;  Icel 
sida,  a  side,  sldr,  long,  loose,  flowing;  G 
seite,  a  side.  The  side  is  the  long  edge  or 
border  of  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  the  end.] 
1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  a 
solid  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  end, 
which  is  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  a  point- 
one  of  the  parts  of  any  body  that  run  col- 
laterally, or  that  being  opposite  to  each 
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other  are  extended  in  length;  as,  the  side 
of  a  plank  '•  the  si.(le  at  a  cllest '  the  side 


r-  house  or  of  a  ship. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their 
one 


on  the 
"de'and  on  the  other  were  they  written. 

2.  Margin;  edge;  verge;  border;  the  ex- 
terior line  of  anything  considered  in  length; 
as  the  side  of  a  tract  of  land  or  a  Held,  as 
distinct  from  the  end;  the  side  of  a  river; 
the  fide  of  a  road. 

Empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close  by  the  ™»mes 

A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn. 
Shacles  on  the  sides  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn,  lliydtu. 

3  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  hip 
and  shoulder;  one  of  the  halves  of  the  body 
lyins  on  either  side  of  a  plane  passing  from 
front  to  back  through  the  spine;  one  of  the 
opposite  parts  fortified  by  the  ribs;  as,  the 
right  aide;  the  left  side. 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and 
shins.  i*1*- 

Hence— 4.  The  part  of  persons  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  left;  immediate  nearness;  prox- 
imity; close  neighbourhood;  vicinity. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  suit 

Sat  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride.     Dryden. 
What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side  I  Sfia*. 

5.  The  part  between  the  top  and  bottom ; 
the  slope,  declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill 
or  mountain ;  as,  the  side  of  Mount  Etna. 
•The  side  of  yon  small  hill.'     Hilton.— 

6.  One  of  two  principal  parts  or  surfaces 
opposed  to  each  other ;  one  part  of  a  thing 
considered  apart  from  and  yet  in  relation 
to  the  rest;  a  part  or  position  viewed  as 
opposite  or  as  contrasted  with  another. 

So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out    Sha*. 

May  that  side  the  sun's  upon 

Be  all  that  e'er  shall  meet  thy  glances.       Moore. 

We  are  both  of  us  on  the  right  side  of  thirty,  sir. 

W.  Collins. 

7.  Any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its 
direction  or  its  situation  as  to  the  points  of 
the  compass ;  quarter ;  region ;  part ;  as,  to 
whichever  side  we  direct  our  view ;  we  see 
difficulties  on  every  side. 

The  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side.  Shak. 

8.  Any  party,  interest,  or  opinion  opposed 
to  another;  as,  on  the  same  side  in  politics. 

The  Lord  is  on  my  side:  I  will  not  fear. 

PS.  Cxvlll.  O. 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being 
slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  KnolUs. 

Wise  men  and  gods  are  on  the  strongest  side.  Sedley. 

9.  Branch  of  a  family ;  separate  line  of  de- 
scent traced  through  one  parent  as  distin- 
guished from  that  traced  through  another; 
as,  by  the  father's  side  he  is  descended  from 
a  noble  family;  by  the  mother's  side  his  birth 
is  respectable. 

Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your  hand. 
Snax, 

I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  tide.   Tennyson. 

10.  In  geom.  any  line  which  forms  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  a  right-lined  figure ;  as, 
the  side  of  a  triangle,  square,  <fec. ;  also, 

surfaces  of  a  solid  is 
lelo- 


any  of  the  bounding  surfaces  of  a  solii 
termed  a  side ;  as,  the  side  of  a  paralli 
piped,  prism,  &c.—By  the  side  of,  near  to; 
close  at  hand.  —  Exterior  side,  in  fort,  see 
EXTERIOR.  —  Interior  side,  the  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  one  bastion  to  that  of 
the  next,  or  the  line  of  the  curtain  pro- 
duced to  the  two  oblique  radii  in  front— 
Side  by  side,  close  together  and  abreast  — 
To  choose  sides,  to  select  parties  for  compe- 
tition in  exercises  of  any  kind.— To  take  a 
side,  to  embrace  the  opinions  or  attach 
one's  self  to  the  interest  of  a  party  when  in 
opposition  to  another. 
Side  (sid),  a.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  Lateral; 


by  with;  as,  to  aide  with  the  ministerial 
party. 

The  nobility  are  vexed,  whom  we  see  have  sided 
In  his  behalf.  $"«* 

All  side  in  parties  and  begin  th'  attack.      Pope. 

Side  t  (sid),  c.  (.  1.  To  stand  or  be  at  the  side 
of.  Spenser.  —  2.  To  take  the  part  of;  to 
join;  to  attach  to  a  side  or  party.  Shak.— 
3.  To  suit ;  to  pair ;  to  match ;  to  be  equal 
with. 

Thou  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  side 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  superiors.      Ford. 

Side  -  arms  ( sld'armz ),  n.  pi.  MUit.  arms 
or  weapons  carried  by  the  side,  as  sword, 
li;iy<>net,  ttc. 

Side -axe  (sid'aks),  n.  An  axe  with  the 
handle  bent  somewhat  askew,  to  prevent 
striking  the  hand  in  hewing. 

Side -bar  (sid'biir).  n.  In  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, the  name  given  to  the  bar  in  the  outer 
parliament-house,  at  which  the  lords  ordi- 
nary were  in  use  to  call  their  hand-rolls.— 
Sidf-bar  rule,  in  Eng.  law,  a  rule  obtained 
at  chambers  without  counsel's  signature  to 
a  motion  paper,  on  a  note  of  instructions 
from  an  attorney. 

Sideboard  (sid'bord),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  fur- 
niture or  cabinet-work,  consisting  of  a  kind 
of  table  or  box  with  drawers  or  compart- 
ments, placed  at  the  side  of  a  room  or  in  a 
recess,  and  used  to  hold  dining  utensils,  &c. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  dress'd. 
Dryden. 

2.  In  joinery,  the  board  placed  vertically 
which  forms  the  side  of  the  bench  next  to 
the  workman.  It  is  pierced  with  holes 
ranged  at  different  heights  in  diagonal  di- 
rections, so  as  to  admit  of  pins  for  holding 
up  one  end  of  the  object  to  be  planed,  the 
other  end  being  supported  by  the  bench- 
screw. 

Side  -  box  ( sid'boks ).  n.  A  box  or  inclosed 
seat  on  the  side  of  a  theatre.  Pope. 
Side-chain  (sid'chan),  n.  In  locomotive  en- 
gines, one  of  the  chains  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  tender  and  engine  for  safety,  should  the 
central  drag-bar  give  way. 
Side-cut  (sid'kut),  n.  1.  An  indirect  blow  or 
attack.— 2.  A  canal  or  road  branching  out 
from  the  main  one.  [United  States.  ] 
Side-cutting  (sid'kut-ing),  n.  In  civil  engin. 
(a)  an  excavation  made  along  the  side  of  a 
canal  or  railroad  in  order  to  obtain  material 
to  form  an  embankment.  (f>)  The  formation 
of  a  road  or  canal  along  the  side  of  a  slope, 
where,  the  centre  of  the  work  being  nearly 
on  the  surface,  the  ground  requires  to  be 
cut  only  on  the  upper  side  to  form  one-half 
of  the  work,  while  the  material  thrown 
down  forms  the  other  half. 
Sided  (sid'ed),  a.  Haying  a  side:  used  in  com- 
position; as,  one-sided,  two-sided,  many- 

Side-dish  (sid'dish),  n.  A  dish  placed  at  the 
side  of  a  dining-table,  instead  of  at  the  head 
or  bottom. 

How  we  dining-out  snobs  sneer  at  your  cookery, 
and  pooh-pooh  your  old  hock,  .  .  .  and  know  that 
the  side-dishes  of  to-day  are  re'cftanJjTe'es  from  the 
dinner  of  yesterday.  Thackeray 

Side-glance  (sid'glans),  n.  A  glance  to  one 
side;  a  sidelong  glance. 

Side-head  (sid'hed),  n.  An  auxiliary  slide- 
rest  on  a  planing-machine. 

Side-hook  (sid'hok),  n.  In  carp  a  piece  of 
wood  having  projections  at  the  ends,  used 
for  holding  a  board  fast  while  being  oper- 
ated on  by  the  saw  or  plane. 

Side-lever  (sid'le-vSr),  n.  In  steam-engines, 
a  heavy  lever,  working  alongside  the  steam- 
cylinder,  and  answering  in  its  functions  to 
the  working  -  beam.  —Side-lever  engine,  a 
marine  engine  having  side  levers  instead  of 
a  working-beam. 


horizontal;    as,   to  lay  a    thing   sidelong. 
Evelyn. 


being  on  the  side. 

Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side 
posts.  Ex.  xii.  7. 

2.  Being  from  the  side  or  toward  the  side  ; 
oblique ;  indirect ;  as,  a  side  view ;  a  side 
blow. 

The  law  hath  no  side  respect  to  their  persons. 

Hooter. 
One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped.  Dryden. 

3.  Long;  large;  extensive;  hanging  low,  as  a 
garment.    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Had  his  velvet  sleeves, 

And  his  branch'd  cassock,  a  side  sweeping  gown. 
All  his  formalities.  *.  Jonsoti. 

Side  (sid),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sided;  ppr.  siding. 
1.  To  lean  on  one  side.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  em- 
brace the  opinions  of  one  party,  or  engage 
in  its  interest,  when  opposed  to  another 
party;  to  engage  in  a  faction:  often  followed 


Side-light  (sid'lit),  n.  Light  admitted  into 
a  building,  &c.,  laterally;  also,  a  window  in 
the  walls  of  a  building,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  sky-light;  also,  a  plate  of  glass  in  a 
frame  fitted  to  an  air-port  in  a  ship's  side, 
to  admit  light. 

Sideling  (sid'ling),  adv.  [See  SIDELONG.] 
Sidelong;  on  the  side. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet, 
some  sideling,  and  others  upside  down.        Sivift. 

Sideling  ( sid'ling ),  a.  Inclined  ;  sloping ; 
oblique;  as,  sideling  ground.  [Bare.] 

Sideling  (sid'ling),  n.  The  slope  of  a  hill; 
a  line  of  country  whose  cross-section  is  in- 
clined or  sloping.  [Local.] 

Sidelong  (sid'long),  adv.  [Side,  and  term, 
-(ono,  jXng,  as  in  headkmj,  darkd'n/;.  ]  1.  Lat- 
erally; obliquely;  in  the  direction  of  the 
side.  Milton.— 2.  On  the  side;  with  the  side 


que  or  sidelong  impi 

bashful    virgin's   sidelong   looks  of   love.' 

Goldsmith. 
Side-look  (sid'luk),  n.    An  oblique  look ;  a 

side-glance. 
Side-piercing  (sid'pers-ing),  a.    Capable  of 

piercing  the  side;  hence,  affecting  severely; 

heart-rending. 

O  thou  side-piercing  sight.  5/m*. 

Side-pipe  (sid'pip),  n.  In  the  steam-engine, 
a  steam  or  exhaust  pipe  extending  between 
the  opposite  steam-chests  of  a  cylinder. 
Side-plane  (sid'plan),  n.  A  plane  whose  bit 
is  presented  on  the  side,  used  to  trim  the 
edges  of  objects  which  are  held  upon  a 
shooting-board  while  the  plane  traverses  in 
a  race. 

Side-post  (sid'post),  n.    In  carp,  one  of  a 
kind  of  truss-posts  placed  in  pairs,  each  dis- 
posed at  the  same  distance  from  the  middle 
of  the  truss,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  principal  rafters,  braces,  crown  or  cam- 
ber beams,  as  well  as  for  hanging  the  tie- 
beam  below.      In  extended  roofs  two  or 
three  pairs  of  side-posts  are  used. 
Sider  (sid'Sr),  «.    One  that  sides ;  one  that 
takes  a  side  or  joins  a  party.     'Papists  and 
their  eiders.'    A.  Wood. 
Sider  t  (si'dir),  ».    Cider. 
Sideral  ( si'der-al ),  a.     1.  Relating  to  the 
stars;  sidereal.    [Rare.] 

This  would  not  distinguish  his  own  hypothesis  of 
the  sideral  movements  from  the  self-styled  romances 
of  Descartes.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

2.  Affecting  unfavourably  by  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  stars;  baleful.  -Vernal 
nippings  and  cold  sideral  blasts.'  J.  Philips. 
Sideratedt  (sid'er-at-ed),  a.  [L.  siderattis, 
pp.  of  sidero.  See  SIDERATION.]  Blasted; 
planet-struck.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Sideration  t  (sid-er-a'shon),  n.  [L.  sideratio, 
siderationis,  from  sidero,  to  blast,  from 
sidus,  a  star.]  The  state  of  being  planet- 
struck;  a  blasting  or  blast  in  plants;  a 
sudden  deprivation  of  sense ;  an  apoplexy ; 
a  slight  erysipelas.  'A  mortification  or 
sideration.'  Ray. 

Sidereal  (sl-de're-al),  a.  [L.  sideralis,  sider- 
eus,  from  sidus,  siderii,  a  star.  ]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  stars;  starry;  astral;  as,  sidereal 
light;  the  sidereal  regions. —2.  Measured 
or  marked  out  by  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  stars;  as,  a  sidereal  day.— Sidereal 
clock,  a  clock  adapted  to  measure  sidereal 
time.  It  usually  numbers  the  hours  from 
0  to  24.—  Siderealday,  the  time  in  which  the 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  on  its 
axis  in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars;  or  it  is  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  instant 
when  a  star  is  in  the  meridian  of  a  place 
and  the  instant  when  it  arrives  at  the  meri- 
dian again.  A  sidereal  day  is  the  most  con- 
stant unit  of  time  which  we  possess.  Its 
length  is  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4-092  seconds. 
—Sidereal  magnetism,  according  to  the  be- 
lievers in  animal  magnetism,  the  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  patients.  —Sidereal  system, 
the  system  of  stars.  The  solar  system  is  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  sidereal  system  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  earth  with  its  moon, 
and  Saturn  with  its  satellites,  are  considered 
members  of  the  solar  system.  —  Sidereal 
time,  time  as  reckoned  by  sidereal  days,  or 
as  measured  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
stars  —Sidereal  year,  the  period  in  which 
the  fixed  stars  apparently  complete  a  revo- 
lution and  come  to  the  same  point  in  the 
heavens;  or  it  is  the  exact  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  A 
sidereal  year  contains  368  2563612  sidereal 
days. 


Sidereous  t  (si-de're-us),  a.  Sidereal.  'The 
tideremu  sun.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Siderismus  (sid-er-iz'mus),  n.  [From  Gr. 
sidfros,  iron.]  The  name  given  by  the  be- 
lievers in  animal  magnetism  to  the  effects 
produced  by  bringing  metals  and  other  in- 
organic bodies  into  a  magnetic  connection 
with  the  human  body. 

Siderite  (sid'er-it),  n.  [L.  sidentis,  Or.  siaer- 
ites,  from  sideros,  iron.]  1.  In  mineral,  a  term 
applied  to  (a)  magnetic  iron  ore  or  load- 
stone- (6)  native  ferrous  carbonate  or  spathic 
iron  ore ;  (c)  cube-ore ;  (d)  a  blue  variety  of 
quartz.— 2.  In  bot.  a  plant  of  the  genus  Sl- 

Side'ritis  (sid-er-i'tis),  n.  [Or.  irideros.  iron: 
so  named  from  their  supposed  efficacy  in 
curing  flesh-wounds  made  with  an  iron  in- 
strument.] Ironwort,  a  genus  of  plants, 
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nat.  order  Labiata:.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous, and  are  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, and  the 
Canary  Isles.  They  consist  of  herbs  and 
shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  small  yel- 
lowish (lowers  arranged  in  whorls.  S.cana- 
-/>•  (or  canary  ironwort)  and  5.  ayriaca 
(Syrian  or  sage-leafed  ironwort)  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  In  both  species  the  leaves 
arc  clothed  with  a  villous  wool  on  both  sur- 

Siderodendron  (sid'er-o-dcnMron),  n.   [Gr. 
rot,  in>!i.   mid  d'-ndrun,  a  tree.]    The 

ironwood  tree.      Srr  SIJ.KKi'XYLOX. 

Siderographic,  Siderographical  (sid'er-6- 
graf'ik,  sid'er-6-graf"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
siderography;  performed  by  engraved  plates 
of  steel;  as  nafragnpMctn',  siderorji'aphic 

Siderographist  ( sid-er-og'ra-fist ),  n.  One 
who  engraves  -teel  plates  or  perfonns  work 
by  means  of  such  plates. 
Siderography  (sid-er-og/ra-fl),ii.[Gr.«'(WI 
steel  or  iron,  and  grapho,  to  engrave.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  engraving  on  steel:  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  transfer  process  ol 
Perkins.  Ill  this  process  the  design  is  first 
engraved  on  steel  blocks,  which  are  after- 
wards hardened,  and  the  engraving  trans- 
ferred to  steel  rollers  under  heavy  pressure, 
the  rollers  being  afterwards  hardened  and 
used  as  dies  to  impress  the  engraving  upon 
the  printing  plates. 

Siderqlite  (sid'er-6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  sideros,  iron, 
and  lithoi,  a  stone.]  1.  A  meteoric  stone, 
chiefly  consisting  of  iron. — 2.  A  nummulite, 
a  fossil  many-chambered  organism  having 
a  stellated  appearance. 
Sideromancy  (sid'er-6-man-si),  ».  [Gr.  si 
deros,  iron,  and  manteia,  divination.]  A 
species  of  divination  performed  by  burning 
straws,  &c. ,  upon  red-hot  iron.  By  observing 
their  figures,  tendings,  sparkling,  and  burn- 
ing, prognostics  were  obtained. 
Sideromelane  (sid-er-6'me-Ian),  n.  [Gr. 
sideros,  iron,  and  melas,  melanos,  black.] 
An  amorphous  ferruginous  variety  of  labra- 
dorite.  Dana. 

Sideroschisolite  (sid'er-6-shis"6-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
sideros,  iron,  schizo,  to  cleave,  and  lithos,  a 
stone.]  A  velvet -black  or  dark  greenish- 
gray  mineral  which  occurs  in  six-sided 
prisms.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silicate  of  iron. 
Sideroscope  (sid'er-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  sideros, 
iron,  and  skopeo,  to  view  or  explore.]  An 
instrument  for  detecting  small  quantities 
of  iron  in  any  substance  by  means  of  a  deli- 
cate combination  of  magnetic  needles. 
Siderostat  (sid'er-6-stat),  n.  [L.  sulus,  si- 
derii,  a  star,  and  Gr.  statos,  placed,  stand- 
ing, from  histemi,  to  stand.  ]  An  apparatus 
for  observing  the  light  of  the  stars  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  in  which  the  light  of 
the  sun  may  be  studied  with  the  heliostat. 
It  consists  of  a  mirror  moved  by  clockwork, 
and  a  fixed  object-glass  for  concentrating 
the  rays  into  a  focus. 

Siderotype  ( sid'er-6-tip ),  n.  [L.  sidus,  si- 
deris,  a  star,  and  Gr.  typos,  impression.] 
A  method  of  producing  sun-pictures  by 
means  of  ammonio-ferric  citrate.  Paper 
impregnated  with  this  salt  is  exposed  to 
light  in  the  camera,  and  the  picture  is  de- 
veloped with  a  neutral  solution  of  gold,  or, 
better,  of  silver.  Weale. 
Sideroxylon  (sid-er-ok'sil-on),  n.  [Gr.  si- 
deros, iron,  and  xylon,  wood.]  A  genus  of 
trees  and  herbs,  nat.  order  Sapotaceae,  in- 
cluding about  sixty  species,  natives  of  Africa, 
America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
They  are  evergreen  trees  with  leathery 
leaves,  and  axillary  and  lateral  fascicles  of 
flowers.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hard- 
ness and  weight  of  their  wood,  which  sinks 
in  water,  and  the  genus  has  hence  derived 
the  name  of  ironwood.  The  S.  inerme,  or 
smooth  ironwood,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
greenhouses  of  Europe. 
Side-saddle  (sid'sad-1),  n.  A  saddle  for  a 
woman,  in  which  the  feet  are  both  presented 
on  one  side,  the  right  knee  being  placed 
between  two  horns. 

Side-saddle -flower  (sld'sad-l-flou-er),  n. 
A  popular  name  of  the  species  of  Sarracenia, 
having  hollow,  pitcher,  or  trumpet-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  like  a 
pillion, whence  thename.  Called ulsoPitcher- 
plant  and  Huntsman's -cup.  See  SARRA- 

CEIflACE*. 

Side-scription  (sid'skrip-shon),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  the  mode  of  subscribing  deeds  in  use 
before  the  introduction  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  writing  them  bookwise.  The  sue- 


-hcets  were  pasted  together  and  the 
party  subscribing,  in  order  to  authenticate 
them,  signed  his  name  on  the  side  at  each 
junction,  half  on  the  one  sheet  and  half  on 
the  other. 

Sidesman  (sid/'man),  n.  1.  An  assistant  to 
the  churchwarden;  a  questnmn.—  2.  A  party 
man;  a  partisan.  -Milton. 
Side-stick  (sid'stik),  n.  In  printing,  a  ta- 
pering stick  or  bar  at  the  side  of  a  pa^e  or 
column  in  a  galley,  or  of  a  form  in  a  chase. 
The  matter  is  locked  up  by  driving  quoins 
between  the  stick  and  the  side  of  the  galley 
or  chase. 

Side-stitch  (sid'stich),  n.  A  sudden  sharp 
pain  or  stitehin  the  side.  ' Side-stieln-s  that 
shall  pen  thy  breath  up. '  S/tak. 
Side-table  (sid'ta-bl),  n.  A  table  placed 
either  against  the  wall  or  aside  from  the 
principal  table. 

Sidetakiug  (sid'tak-ing),  n.    A  taking  side 
or  engaging  in  a  party.     Bp  Hall. 
Side-timber,  Side-waver  (sid'tim-ber,  s!d' 
wav-er),  n.     iu  buildiiuj,  same  as  Purlii 
(which  see). 

Side-view  (sid'vu),  n.  An  oblique  view;  a 
side-look. 

Side-walk  (sid'wak),  n.  A  raised  walk  for 
foot-passengers  by  the  side  of  a  street  01 
road ;  a  footway. 

Sideways  (sld'waz),  adv.  Same  as  Sidewise. 
Milton. 

Side-wind  (sid'wind),  n.  A  wind  blowing 
laterally;  fig.  an  indirect  influence  or  means 
as,  to  get  rid  of  a  measure  by  a  side-wind. 

I  am  a  straightforward  man,  I  believe.     I  don't  go 
beating  about  for  sidewinds.  Dickens. 

Sidewise  (sid'wlz),  adv.  1.  Toward  one  side; 
inclining;  as,  to  hold  the  head  sidewise. — 
2.  Laterally;  on  one  side;  as,  the  refraction 
of  light  sidewise, 

Siding  (sid'ing),  n.  1.  The  attaching  of  one's 
self  to  a  party.  'Discontents  drove  men 
into  sidings.'  Eikon  Basilike.  —  Z.  In  rail. 
a  short  additional  line  of  rails  laid  at 
the  side  of  a  main  line,  and  connected 
therewith  with  points  so  that  a  train  may 
either  pass  into  the  siding  or  continue  its 
course  along  the  line.— 3.  In  carp,  the  board- 
ing of  the  sides  of  a  frame  building.— 4.  In 
ship-building,  that  part  of  the  operation  of 
forming  or  trimming  ships'  timbers,  &c. , 
which  consists  in  giving  them  their  correct 
breadths. 

Sidle  (sidl),  v.i.  pret.  sidled;  ppr.  sidling. 

1.  To  go  or  move  side  foremost;  to  move  to 
one  side;  as,  to  sidle   through  a  crowd 
Swift. 

He  .     .  then  sidled  close  to  the  astonished  girl. 
Sir  W.  Scat. 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about.    [Provincial  En"- 
lish.] 

Sidling  (sidling),  ado.  Sidewise.  See  SIDE- 
LINO,  SIDELONG. 

Sle.t  For  Seie,  pret.  of  see.   Saw.    Chaucer. 

Siege  (sej),  n.  [Fr.  siege,  a  seat  or  sitting,  a 
siege,  which  supposes  a  Latin  form  sedimn, 
sidiutn,  seen  in  obsidium,  the  sitting  down 
before  a  town,  a  siege,  from  sedeo,  to  sit.  ] 
1.  The  sitting  of  an  army  around  or  before 
a  fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling the  garrison  to  surrender ;  the  invest- 
ment of  a  place  by  an  army,  and  attack  of 
it  by  passages  and  advanced  works  which 
cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's  flre. 
A  siege  differs  from  a  blockade,  as  in  a  siege 
the  investing  army  approaches  the  forti- 
fied place  to  attack  and  reduce  it  by  force; 
but  in  a  blockade  the  army  secures  all  the 
avenues  to  the  place  to  intercept  all  sup- 
plies, and  waits  till  famine  compels  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  —  2.  Any  continued 
endeavour  to  gain  possession. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 

Dryden. 
3.t  Seat;  throne. 

Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice. 
Lord  Angelo  has,  to  tile  public  ear, 
Profess'd  the  contrary  Sltak. 

4.  t  Place  or  situation ;  place  or  position  oc- 
cupied. 'A  hearnput  from  hersi'eoe.'  Mas- 
singer. 

Ah  traiterous  eyes,  com  out  of  your  shamelesse 
siege  for  ever.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  1579. 

5.t  Rank;  place;  class. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  beim* 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shtifc. 

6. t  Stool;  excrement:  fecal  matter.  'The 
siege  of  this  moon-calf.'  Shak.—T.  In  glass- 
making,  the  floor  of  a  glass-furnace.— 8.  A 
workman's  table  or  bench. 
Sieget  (sej),  v.t.  To  besiege;  to  encompass; 
to  beset.  Chapman. 


Siege-train  (sej'tran),  ».  The  artillery,  car- 
riages, ammunition,  and  equipments  which 
are  carried  with  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  fortified  places. 
Sienite  (si'en-it).  «.     Same  as  Syenite. 
Sienitic  (si-en-it'ik),  a.    Same  a's  Sycnitic 
Sienna,  Sienna-earth  (sl-en'ua,  si-en'nu- 
erth),  n.     Terra  di  Sienna,  earth  from  Si- 
eiina  in  Italy,  a  ferruginous  ochreous  earth 
of  a  flue  yellow  colour,  used  as  a  pigment 
in  both  oil  and  water-colour  painting.    It  is 
known  as  raw  and  burnt  sienna  accordtii" 
to  the  treatment  it  has  received.  See  BUKNT- 
STBiniA. 

Sierra  (se-er'a),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  scrra,  a 
saw.]  A  chain  of  hills  or  mass  of  moun- 
tains with  jagged  or  saw-like  ridges. 
Siesta  (sfi-es'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  The  name  given 
to  the  practice  indulged  in  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  gener- 
ally, of  resting  for  a  short  time  in  the  hot 
part  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 
Siester  (ses'tcr),  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Bava- 
ria, worth  about  8jd.  Simmouds. 
Sieur  (se-er),  n.  [Fr..  abbrev.  from  seigneur.] 
A  title  of  respect  used  by  the  French 
Sieve  (siv).n.  [O.S.sive,  seve,  sefe,  A.Sax  si.fe 
L.G.  seve.sef,  D.  zeef,  G.  sieb,Icel.  sia,  for  sica 
orsifa,  a  sieve;  perhaps  so  called  from  being 
made  originally  of  rushes  (see  SEAVE);  or 
from  same  root  as  Prov.  setje,  Icel.  sia,  to 
strain  or  filter;  Dan.  sice,  to  ooze.]  1.  An 
instrument  for  separating  the  smaller  par- 
ticles of  substances  from  the  grosser,  as 
flour  from  bran,  sieves  are  made  of  various 
forms  and  sizes  to  suit  the  article  to  be  sifted : 
but  in  its  most  usual  form  a  sieve  consists  of 
a  hoop  from  2  to  C  inches  in  depth,  forming 
a  flat  cylinder,  ami  having  its  bottom,  which 
is  stretched  tightly  over  the  hoop,  consti- 
tuted of  basket-work,  coarse  or  fine  hair, 
gut,  skin  perforated  with  small  holes,  can- 
vas, muslin,  lawn,  net-work,  or  wire,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  intended.  In  agriculture 
sieves  are  used  for  separating  corn  or  other 
seed  from  dust  or  other  extraneous  matter. 
—Drum  sieve,  a  kind  of  sieve  in  extensive 
use  amongst  druggists,  drysalters,  and  con- 
fectioners, so  named  from  its  form.  It  is 
used  for  sifting  very  fine  powders,  and  con- 
sists of  three  parts  or  sections,  the  top  and 
bottom  sections  being  covered  with  parch- 
ment or  leather,  and  made  to  fit  over  and 
under  a  sieve  of  the  usual  form,  which  is 
placed  between  them.  The  substance  to  lie 
sifted  being  thus  closed  in,  the  operator  is 
not  annoyed  by  the  clouds  of  powder  which 
would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  agita- 
tion, and  the  material  under  operation  is  at 
the  same  time  saved  from  waste.— 2.  A  kind 
of  coarse  basket. 

Sieves  and  \\z\f-sieves  are  baskets  to  be  met  with 
m  every  quarter  of  Covent  Garden  market.  Steevetis. 

3.  In  calico-printing,  a  cloth  extending  over 
the  vat  which  contains  the  colour. 

Sifflementt  (sif'1-ment),  n.  [Fr,  from  siffler, 
to  whistle.  ]  The  act  of  whistling  or  hiss- 
ing; a  whistling  or  a  sound  resembling  a 
whistling.  '  Uttering  nought  else  but  idle 
sittlejnents.'  Ant.  Brewer. 

Sift  (sift),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  siftan,  from  sife,  a 
sieve;  L.G.  siften,  D.  ziften,  to  sift.  See 
SIEVE.  ]  1.  To  pass  through  a  sieve ;  to 
operate  on  by  a  sieve ;  to  separate  by  a 
sieve,  as  the  fine  part  of  a  substance  from 
the  coarse;  as,  to  sift  meal;  to  sift  powder ; 
to  sift  sand  or  lime ;  to  sift  the  bran  from 
the  (lour.— 2.  To  part,  as  by  a  sieve;  to  sep- 
arate. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below. 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show.  . 

Dry  den. 

3.  To  examine  minutely  or  critically;  to 
scrutinize;  as,  let  the  principles  of  the  party 
be  thoroughly  sifted. 

I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument.          Shak. 

We  have  sifted  your  objections.        Hooker. 

Heedfully  I  sifted  all  my  thought.      Tennyson. 

Sifter  (sift'er),  n.  One  who  sifts;  that  which 
sifts;  a  sieve. 

Sig  (sig),  n.  [From  root  of  A.  Sax.  sihan,  to 
strain,  to  filter,  to  flow  down.  See  SIGGER.] 
Urine;  stale  urine.  [Provincial  English.] 

Sigaultian  (si-gal'shi-an),  o.  [From  Sigavlt, 
a  French  physician,  who  first  performed  the 
operation.  ]  In  obstetrics,  applied  to  an 
operation  for  augmenting  the  diameter  of 
the  pelvis.  See  SYMPHYSEOTOMY. 

Sigger  (sig'er),  v.i.  [Allied  to si'tf  (which  see); 
G.  seigen,  to  filter,  seiger,  a  strainer  or  fil- 
ter. ]  In  mining,  to  trickle  through  a  cranny 
or  crevice;  to  ooze  into  a  mine. 

Sigh  (si),  v.i.  [O.E.  syke,  A.  Sax.  slcan,  So. 
sic,  sich,  to  sigh;  Dan.  sukke,  to  sigh;  D. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pme,  pio;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  So.  abune;       <f,  Sc.  fey. 
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r».;f.  a  M'.-li,  rajrten,  tn  sii;h:  G.  s.'».f-r».  All 
probaMy  imitaiive:  conip.  lough,  noise  i>f 
the  wind,  as  amonv;  tires,  Si',  sew/,  to  breathe 
heavily  or  deeply  ]  1.  To  make  a  deep  siniile 
respiration,  as  the  result  or  involuntary 
expression  of  >;rief,  sorrow,  or  the  like; 
hence,  to  grieve;  to  mourn;  to  complain. 

He  siftltct  deeply  in  his  sj'irit.      Mark  viii.  12. 

To  siffh 

To  the  winds  whose  j.ity.  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong.  S/Uf. 

2  To  utter  or  give  expression  to  a  sound 
like  or  suggestive  of,  » llgb.  'Whenever  a 
March  wind  si'./As.'  TentiysaiL—Tosighfor, 
to  long  or  wish  ardently  for. 

Long  have  I  sighed  far  a  calm.       Tmnysoa. 

Sigh  (si),  v.t.  1.  To  emit  or  exhale  in  sighs. 
'Never  man  sigh'd  truer  breath.'  Shalf. — 

2.  To  lament;  to  mourn. 
Ages  to  come  and  men  unborn 

Shall  Mess  her  name  and  JV;;''*  her  fate.     Prior. 

3.  To  express  by  sighs. 

The  gentle  swain  sighs  back  her  grief.      Hoole. 

4.  Used  with  an  adverb  or  prepositional  ex- 
pression, to  denote  an  effect. 

In  such  a  night 

Troiins  methinks  mounted  the  Troyan  walls 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 

Sigh  (si),  n.  A  single  deep  involuntary  re- 
spiration ;  the  inhaling  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  air  than  usual  and  the  sudden  emission 
of  it;  a  simple  respiration  modified  by  men- 
tal conditions,  and  giving  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  fatigue,  or  some  depressing  emo- 
tiou,  as  grief,  sorrow,  anxiety,  or  the  like. 

My  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint. 

Lam.  1.  22. 

Sigher  (sl'er),  n.  One  who  sighs.  'Asigher 
to  be  comforted.'  Beau.  £  Fl. 

Sighingly  (si'ing-Ii),  ado.    With  sighing. 

Sight  (sit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  xiht,  geftiJit,  O.G.  siht, 
Mod.  G.  sickt,  Dan.  and  Sw.  siffte;  from  root 
of  see.}  1.  The  act  of  seeing;  perception  of 
objects  by  the  eye;  view;  as,  to  gain  sight  of 
land;  to  lose  sight  of  a  person. 
A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  Acts  i.  9. 
A  sight  of  you,  Mr.  H.,  is  good  for  sore  eyes. 

Troilope. 

2.  The  power  of  seeing;  the  faculty  of  vision, 
or  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  eyes;  as,  to  lose  one's  sight. 

Thy  sight  is  young  and  thou  shalt  read.     Sha&. 
O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain.    Milton. 

3.  Range  of  unobstructed  vision ;  space  or 
limit  to  which  the  power  of  seeing  extends; 
open  view;  visibility. 

Hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  sight.         Pope. 

4.  Notice,  judgment,  or  opinion  from  seeing; 
knowledge;  view;  estimation;  consideration. 

Let  my  life  ...  be  precious  in  thy  sight. 

s  Ki.  i.  13. 

5  Inspection ;  examination ;  as,  a  letter  in- 
tended for  your  sight  only.  — 6.  The  eye  or 
eyes. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight.   Dryden. 

7.  That  which  is  beheld;  a  spectacle;  a  show; 
particularly,  something  novel  and  remark- 
able; something  wonderful  or  worth  seeing; 
as,  to  see  the  sights  of  a  town. 

They  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair.        Spenser. 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burned.         Exod.  lii.  3. 

8.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects 
are  to  be  seen,  and  by  which  the  direction 
is  settled  or  ascertained ;  as,  the  night  of  a 
quadrant.  —9.  A  small  piece  of  metal  near 
the  muzzle,  or  another  near  the  breech,  ol 
a  firearm,  as  a  rifle,  cannon,  &c.,  to  aid  the 
eye  in  taking  aim.  — 10.  A  great  many;  a 
multitude.     [Colloq.] 

Very  ninny  colloquialisms  current  in  America  bu 
not  now  used  in  England,  and  generally  supposed  to 
be  Americanisms,  are,  after  all.  of  good  old  British 
family,  and  people  from  the  Eastern  States,  who  are 
sometimes  ridiculed  for  talking  of  a  sight  of  people 
may  find  comfort  in  learning  that  the  famous  oh 
romance,  the  prose  '  Morte  d'Arthur,'  uses  this  wore 
for  multitude,  and  that  the  high-born  dame,  Juliana 
Berners,  lady  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  in  her  time  a 
bomynable  syght  cf  monkes  was  elegant  English  fo 
a  large  company  of  friars.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

—At  sight,  after  sight,  terms  applied  to  bills 
or  notes  payable  on  or  after  presentation.  — 
To  take  sight,  to  take  aim ;  to  look  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  a  piece  of  artillery,  <frc. 
—Field  of  sight.  Same  as  Field  of  Vision. 
See  FIELD.— SYN.  Vision,  view,  show,  spec- 
tacle, representation,  exhibition. 
Sight  (sit),  v.t.  1.  To  get  sight  of;  to  come 
in  sight  of;  to  see;  to  perceive;  as,  to  sight 
the  land.— 2.  To  look  at  or  examine  through 
a  sight;  to  see  accurately;  as,  to  sight  a  star. 


rifle;  to  take  sight. 
Sight-draft  (sit/draft),  n.     In  com.  a  draft 
payable  at  sight  or  on  presentation. 


pBTCLUie  at  si^m  or  on  pnwtHisawuu. 
Sighted  (sit'ed),  a.  1.  Having  si-lit  or  seeing 
in  a  particular  manner;  used  rhirily  (->r  i-x- 
-''isively  in  composition;  as.  long~*iqht*d, 
dng  at  a  great  distance;  short-ai</hted,  abl 


3.  To  give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction 
to  by  means  of  a  sight;  as,  to  sight  a  rifle  or 


lus 
see 


t&rp+ge,  avng  a  een  eye  or  acue 
discernment.—  2.  Having  a  sight  or  sights; 
as,  a  rifle  sighted  for  1000  yards. 
Sightfult  (s'it'ful).  a.  Visible;  perspicuous. 
ightfulnesst  (sit'ful-nes),  n.  Clearness  of 
sight. 

Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  sight/illness. 
Strf.SOHty. 

Sight-hole  (sit'hol),  ii.  A  hole  to  see  through. 

Sighting-shot  (sit'ing-shot),  n.  A  shot  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  a  firearm 
is  properly  sighted  ;  a  trial  shot  allowed  to 
each  shooter  previous  to  marking  his  score. 

Sightless  (sitles),  a.  1.  Wanting  sight; 
blind.  'Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sight- 
less soar.'  Pope.  'Sightless  Milton.'  Wordu- 
worth.—  2.  t  Offensive  or  unpleasing  to  the 
eye.  'Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  anil  sightless 
stains.'  Shalt.—  3.t  Not  appearing  to  sight; 
invisible. 

Heav'n's  cherubim  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  coursers  of  the  air.       Shak. 

Sightlessly  (sit'les-li),  adv.    In  a  sightless 

manner. 
Sightlessness  (sit'les-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  sightless;  want  of  sight. 
Sightliness  (sitli-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 

sightly;  comeliness;  an  appearance  pleasing 

to  the  sight. 

Glass  eyes  may  be  used,  though  not  for  seeing,  for 
sightliness.  Fuller. 

Sightly  (sit'li),  a.     Pleasing  to  the  eye; 

striking  to  the  view.    '  Many  brave  sightly 

horses.'  Sir  K.  L'  Estrange. 
Sight-seeing  (sit'se-ing),  n.    The  act  of  see- 

ing sights  ;  eagerness  for  novel  or  curious 

sights. 
Sight-seer  (sit'se-er),  n.    One  who  is  fond 

of  or  who  goes  to  see  sights  or  curiosities  ; 

as,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  eager 

sight-seers. 
Sight-shot  (sit'shot),  n.    Distance  to  which 

the  sight  can  reach;  range  of  sight;  eye-shot. 

Cowley.    [Rare.] 
Sightsman  (sits'man),  n.   In  music,  one  who 

reads  music  readily  at  first  sight. 
Sigil  (sij'il),  «.    [L.  ttyflfum,  dun.  of  lignum, 

a  sign.  ]    A  seal  ;  signature  ;  an  occult  sign. 

•Sipils  framed  in  planetary  hours.'  Dryden. 
Sigillaria  (sij-il-la'ri-a),  n.     [L.  sigillum,  a 

seal.  ]  The  name  given  to  certain  large  forms 

of  plants,  discovered  in  the  coal  formation, 

which  have  no  representatives  in  present 

vegetation.    They  were  so  named  by  M. 

Brongniart,  from   the  leaf-scars  on  their 

fluted  stems,  which  resemble  so  many  seal 

impressions  on  the  raised  flutings.     The 


Sigillaria  in  a  Coal-mine  near  Liverpool. 

stems  are  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches 
to  upwards  of  3  feet  in  circumference,  and 
of  great  length.  Their  intemal  structure 
most  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Cyca- 
dacese.  Their  roots  are  known  by  the  name 
stiamaria,  being  at  first  regarded  as  fossils 


longing  to  a  seal ;  composed  of  wax.     Cot- 
grave. 


(sig'lfO.»  .pi.  [L.I  'Hie  signs,  characters, 
abbreviations,  or  letters  used  for  words  in 
ancient  manoacrlpto,  printing,  coins,  medals, 
and  the  like. 

Sigma  (sig'ma),  n.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  2,  a-,  t,  equivalent  to  our  S. 

Sigmodon  (sig'mo-don),  n.  [Gr.  sigma,  the 
letter  s,  and  odoitu,  udontos,  a  tooth.]  A 
genus  of  small  rodent  mammals  of  the  family 
Muridic,  and  sub-family  Arvirolinw.  Only 
one  species  (S.  hwpiditm)  is  known,  about 
6  inches  Ions.  It  is  a  native  of  Florida,  and 
very  destructive  to  the  crops. 

Siglhoid,  Sigmoidal  (sig'moid,  sig-moi'dal), 
a.  [Gr.  nit/nut,  and  en/ox,  resemblance.] 
Curved  like  the  letter  sigma.  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  several  parts,  as  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea, 
the  semilunar  cavities  of  the  bones,  and  the 
flexure  of  the  colon.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is 
the  last  curve  of  the  colon,  before  it  termi- 
nates in  the  rectum. 

Sign  (sin),  ?i.  [Kr.  siyne,  from  L.  signum,  a 
mark,  a  sign,  of  which  the  dim.  is  itiy il- 
ium, hence  seal.  See  SEAL.]  1.  That  by 
which  anything  is  shown,  made  known,  or 
represented;  any  visible  thing,  any  motion, 
appearance,  or  event  which  indicates  the 
existence  or  approach  of  something  else  ;  a 
token;  a  mark  ;  an  indication ;  a  proof;  as, 
signt  of  fair  weather  or  a  storm ;  a  sign  of 
rain. 

O  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ; 
but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times? 

Mat.  xvi.  i. 

2.  A  motion,  action,  or  gesture  by  which  a 
thought  is  expressed,  a  wish  made  known, 
or  a  command  given;  hence,  one  of  the 
natural  or  conventional  gestures  by  which 
intelligence  is  communicated,  or  conversa- 
tion carried  on,  as  by  deaf-mutes. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father,  how  he  would  have 
him  called.  Luke  i.  62. 

3.  A  remarkable  event  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  indicating  the  will  of  a  deity ; 
a  prodigy;  au  omen. — 4.  Any  remarkable 
transaction,  event,  or  phenomenon  regarded 
as  indicating  the  divine  will,  or  as  manifest- 
ing au  interposition  of  the  divine  power  for 
some  special  end;  a  miracle;  a  wonder. 

Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  be- 
lieve. John  iv.  48. 

5.  Something  serving  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence or  preserve  the  memory  of  a  thing ;  a 
memorial;  a  token;  a  monument. 

The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men;  and 
they  became  a  sign.  Num.  xxvi.  10. 

6.  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures, 
typifies,  or  represents  an  idea;  hence,  some- 
times, a  picture. 

The  holy  symbols,  or  signs,  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative, but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  deliv- 
ered to  us  as  the  symbols  themselves.  Brercwood. 

7.  A  word  regarded  as  the  outward  manifes- 
tation of  thought. 

When  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 
mind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes  it  the  sign 
Of.  Bacon. 

8.  A  mark  of  distinction;  cognizance. 
When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blazed, 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.     Milton. 

9.  That  which,  being  external,  represents  or 
signifies  something  internal  or  spiritual :  a 
term  used  in  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church  in  speaking  of  an  ordinance  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  that  which  it  repre- 
sents.—10.  Something  conspicuously  hung 
or  placed  over  or  near  a  door,  as  a  lettered 
board,  or  carved  or  painted  figure,  indicat- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  tenant  of  the 
premises,  or  giving  notice  of  what  is  sold  or 
made  within;  a  sign-board.    'An  ale-house' 
paltry  sign.'    Shak. 

The  shops  were  therefore  distinguished  by  painted 
signs,  which  gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  appearance 
to  the  streets.  Macaulay. 

11.  In  astron.  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic  or 
zodiac  containing  30  degrees,  or  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  complete  circle.  The  signs  are 
reckoned  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  are  counted  onwards,  proceeding 
from  west  to  east,  according  to  the  annual 
course  of  the  sun,  all  round  the  ecliptic. 
In  printing  they  are  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing marks,  which  are  attached  to  their 
respective  names :— Aries  <V .  Taurus  #  , 
Gemini  n  ,  Cancer  g&,  Leo  £L,  Virgo  fljt, 
Libra  -^*-  Scorpio  1T\,.  Sagittarius  f  ,  Cap- 
ricornus  VJ ,  Aquarius  ZZ ,  Pisces  K  •  ^%ne 
first  six  signs,  commencing  with  Aries,  are 
called  northern  signs,  because  they  lie  on 


ch.cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob; 


ft,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  atop;      TH,  «Aen;  th,  Iftin;      wf  wig;    wh.  whig;    2hf  azure-See  KEY. 
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the  north  side  of  the  equator;  and  the  other 
six.  commencing  with  Libra,  are  callci 
southern  signs,  because  they  lie  on  the  south 
siiie  of  the  equator.  The  six  beginning  with 
Capricoruus  are  called  ascenJ< 
cause  the  sun  passes  through  them  while 
ad  vancing  from  the  winter  to  the  sumnu'i-snl- 
stiee,  anil  is  consequently  acquiring  altitudi 
with  respect  to  inhabitants  of  the  noftbrrn 
hemisphere.  The  other  six,  beginning  with 
Cancer,  arecalled  descending  tiyn*.  i. 
the  sun  in  passing  through  them  diminishes 
his  altitude  with  respect  to  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  These  names  are 
borrowed  from  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  of  the  same  denomination,  winch 
were  respectively  comprehended  within  the 
foregoing  equal  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  at 
the  time  when  those  divisions  were  first 
made ;  but  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  the  positions  of  these  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens  no  longer  corre- 
spond with  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of 
the  same  name,  but  are  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  them.  Thus  the  constellation 
Aries  is  now  in  that  part  of  the  ecliptic 
called  Taurus. —12.  In  arith.  and  math,  a 
character  indicating  the  relation  of  quan- 
tities, or  an  operation  performed  by  them; 
as  the  sign  +  [plus]  prefixed  to  a  quantity 
indicates  that  the  quantity  is  to  be  added; 
the  sign  —  [minus]  denotes  that  the  quantity 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted. 
The  former  is  prefixed  to  quantities  called 
affirmative  or  positive;  the  latter  to  quan- 
tities called  negative.  The  sign  x  [into] 
stands  for  multiplication,  ->-  [divided  by] 
for  division,  \/  for  the  square  root,  ^/  for 
the  cube  root,  y  for  the  nth  root,  &c.  The 
signs  denoting  a  relation  are,  =  equal  to, 
>  greater  than,  <  less  than,  Ac.— 13.  In 
med.  an  appearance  or  symptom  in  the 
human  body,  which  indicates  its  condition 
as  to  health  or  disease.— 14.  In  music,  any 
character,  as  a  flat,  sharp,  dot,  &c.  —  SYN. 
Token,  mark,  note,  symptom,  indication, 
symbol,  type,  omen,  prognostic,  presage, 
manifestation. 

Sign  ( sin ),  ».  (.  1.  To  express  by  a  sign :  to 
make  known  in  a  typical  or  emblematical 
manner,  in  distinction  from  speech;  to  sig- 
nify ;  as,  to  sign  our  acceptance  of  some- 
thing by  a  gesture.— 2.  To  make  a  sign  upon; 
to  mark  with  a  sign  or  symbol 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of 
Christ's  flock,  and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified. 

3.  To  affix  a  signature  to,  as  to  a  writing  or 
deed;  to  mark  and  ratify  by  writing  one's 
name;  to  subscribe  in  one's  own  handwrit- 
ing. 'To  sign  these  papers.'  Dryden. 

Give  him  this  deed  and  let  him  sign  it.      Shak. 

MTo  convey  formally;  to  assign.— 5.  t  To 
dress  or  array  in  insignia.  'Thy  hunters 
stand  signed  in  thy  spoil.'  SAa*.  —  6.t  To 
make  known;  to  betoken;  to  denote. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming. 
With  meekness  and  humility.  Skas. 

Sign  (sin),  v.i.  l.t  To  be  a  sign  or  omen. 
Shak.  —2.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal;  as,  he 
signed  to  me  to  advance. 

Slgnable  (sin'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
signed  ;  requiring  to  be  signed;  as,  a  deed 
signable  by  A  B. 

Signal  (signal),  n.  [Fr.  signal,  L.L.  signale, 
from  L.  stgnuin.  See  SIGN.]  1.  A  sign  that 
gives  or  is  intended  to  give  notice  of  some- 
thing to  some  person,  especially  from  a  dis- 
tance. Signals  are  used  to  communicate 
information,  orders,  and  the  like,  to  persons 
at  a  distance,  and  by  any  persons  and  for  any 
purpose.  A  signal  may  be  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  the  raising  of  a  flag,  the  showing  of 
lights  of  various  colours,  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
the  sounding  of  a  bugle,  or  anything  which 
will  be  understood  by  the  persons  intended. 

Stir  not  until  the  signal.  Shak. 

2.t  Sign;  token;  indication. 

Meantime,  in  signal e{ my  love  to  thee,  .  . 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose.          Shak. 

Signal  (signal),  a.  Distinguished  from  what 
is  ordinary;  eminent;  remarkable;  notable; 
as,  ^signal  failure;  saignal  exploit;  a  signal 
service;  a  signal  act  of  benevolence. 

As  signal  now  in  low  dejected  state, 

As  erst  in  highest,  behold  him  where  he  lies. 

SYN.  Eminent,  remarkable,  memorable,  ex- 
traordinary, notable,  conspicuous. 


Signal  (signal),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp.  signalled; 
ppr.  ttgnauina.  1.  To  communicate  or  make 
known  by  a  signal  or  by  signals;  as,  to  sig- 
nal orders ;  a  vessel  signals  its  arrival.  — 
2.  To  make  signals  to ;  as.  the  vessel  sig- 
nalled thetorts.— 3.  To  mark 
with  a  sign.  Lfi'/ard. 

Signal  (sig'nal),  c.i.  1.  To 
give  a  signal  or  signals. — 
2.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen. 

Slgnal-bOZ  (sig'nal. boks),  n. 
A  small  house,  of  ten  of  wood, 
in  which  railway  signals  are 
worked. 

Signal-flre  (sig'nal -fir),  n. 
A  fire  intended  for  a  signal. 

Signalist(sig'nal-ist),  n.  One 
u  ho  makes  signals. 

Signalityt  (sig-nal'i-ti),  n. 
Quality  of  being  signal  or  remarkable.    Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Signalize  (sig'nal-iz).  v.  t.  pret.  <t  pp.  signal- 
ized;  ppr.  signalizing.  [From  signal.]  1.  To 
make  remarkable  or  eminent;  to  render 
distinguished  from  what  is  common :  com- 
monly used  rellexively  with  the  pronouns 
myself,  himself,  themselves,  and  the  like,  or 
with  some  noun  so  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  a 
reflexive  pronoun:  as,  the  soldier  signalized 
himself;  he  signalized  his  reign  by  many 
glorious  acts.  '  Having  signalized  his  valour 
and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country.' 
Swift. 

It  is  this  passion  which  drives  men  to  all  the  ways 
we  see  in  use  of  signalizing  themselves.     Burke. 

2.  To  make  signals  to ;  to  indicate  by  a  sig- 
nal; to  signal.  [Xot  in  good  use.] 

Signal-lamp  (sig'nal.lamp),  71.  A  railway 
lamp,  with  a  bull's-eye  in  it,  made  to  give 
out  light  of  different  colours  as  signals. 

Signal-light  (sig'ual-lit),  n.  A  light  shown 
as  a  signal. 

Signally  (sig'nal-li),  ado.  In  a  signal  man- 
ner ;  eminently ;  remarkably ;  memorably ; 
as,  their  plot  failed  signally. 

Signal-man  (sig'nal-man),  n.  One  whose 
duty  it  is  to  convey  intelligence,  notice, 
warning,  &c.,  by  means  of  signals. 

Slgnalment  (sig'nal-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
signalling.  —  2.  A  description  by  means  of 
peculiar  or  appropriate  marks.  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing. 

Signal-post  (sig'nal-post),  n.  A  post  or  pole 
for  displaying  flags,  lamps,  &c. ,  as  signals. 

Signatary  (sig'na-ta-ri),  71.  and  o.  Same  as 
Signatory. 

Signationt  (sig-na'shon),  n.  Sign  given;  act 
or  betokening.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Signatory  (sig'na-to-ri),  a.  1.  Eclating  to 
a  seal;  used  in  sealing. —2.  Setting  a  sig- 
nature to  a  document;  signing;  specifically 
applied  to  the  head  or  representative  of  a 
state  who  signs  a  public  document,  as  a 
treaty;  as,  the  parties  signatory  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Written  also  Signatary  and  Sig- 
nitary. 

Signatory  (sig'na-to-ri),  n.  One  who  signs; 
specifically,  the  head  or  representative  of  a 
state  who  signs  a  public  document,  as  a 
treaty. 

If  the  Grand  Duke  called  upon  the  signatories  of 
the  treaty  to  fulfil  the  guarantee  of  neutrality  con- 
tained in  it,  grave  questions  would  undoubtedly  arise. 
Titnes  nctfSpaper. 

Signature  (sig'na-tur),  n.  [Fr.,  L.L.  signa- 
tura,  from  L.  signo,  to  sign.]  1.  A  sign, 
stamp,  or  niark  impressed.  '  The  brain  being 
well  furnished  with  various  traces,  signa- 
tures, and  images.'  Watts.  'The  natural 
and  indelible  signature  of  God,  stamped  on 
the  human  soul.'  Bentley.  —  Z.  Especially, 
the  name  of  any  person  written  with  his  own 
hand,  employed  to  signify  that  the  writing 
which  precedes  accords  with  his  wishes  or 
intentions. — 3.  In  old  med.  an  external  mark 
or  character  on  a  plant,  which  was  supposed 
to  indicate  its  suitableness  to  cure  particu- 
lar disease,  or  diseases  of  particular  parts 
Thus  plants  with  yellow  flowers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  adapted  to  the  cure  of  jaun- 
dice, <&c. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their 
nature  and  use.  Dr.  H.  Mare. 

4.  In  printing,  a  letter  or  figure  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  or  half  sheet, 
by  which  the  sheets  are  distinguished  and 
their  order  designated,  as  a  direction  to  the 
binder.  In  older  books,  when  the  sheets 
are  more  numerous  than  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  a  small  letter  is  added  to  the  capi- 
tal one,  as  A  a,  B  b;  but  afterwards  a  figure 
before  the  letter  came  to  be  used,  as  1  A, 
2  A.  In  modern  printing  figures  only  are 


very  generally  used  for  signatures.— 5.  An 
external  mark  or  lignre  by  which  physiog- 
nomists pretend  to  discover  the  temper  and 
character  of  persons.— 6.  In  »iu*ic.  the  signs 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  piece  of 


Key  and  Time  Signatures  on  the  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs, 
r.  Key  of  C ;  two  minims  (or  their  equivalents)  in  the  bar     2    Ke 
1  G;  four  crotchets  in  the  Ky.     ^.  Key  of  D;  two  crotchets  in  th 


of  G;  four  crotchets  in  the  Kir.  ^.  Key  of  D;  two  crotchets  in  the 
bar.  4.  Key  of  F ;  three  minims  in  the  bar.  5.  Key  of  B  flat  • 
three  crotchets  in  the  bar. 


music.  There  are  two  kinds  of  signatures 
the  time  signature  and  the  key  signature. 
The  key  signature,  including  the  clefs,  is 
usually  written  on  every  stave;  and  the 
sharps  or  flats  there  occurring  affect  all 
notes  of  that  degree  (with  their  octaves) 
throughout  the  piece.  The  time  signature 
is  only  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
line  and  where  changes  occur.  It  indicates 
the  number  of  aliquot  parts  into  which  the 
bar  is  divided.— 7.  In  Seals  law,  a  writing 
formerly  prepared  and  presented  by  a 
writer  to  the  signet  to  the  baron  of  ex- 
chequer, as  the  ground  of  a  royal  grant  to 
the  person  in  whose  name  it  was  presented; 
which  having,  in  the  case  of  an  original 
charter,  the  sign-manual  of  the  sovereign, 
and  in  other  cases  the  cachet,  appointed  by 
the  act  of  union  for  Scotland,  attached  to 
it,  became  the  warrant  of  a  conveyance 
under  one  or  other  of  the  seals,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  the  object 
in  view. 

Signature  t  (sig'na-tur),  v.t.    To  mark  out; 
to  distinguish.     Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 
Signaturist  (sig'na-tur-ist),  n.     One  who 
holds  to  the  doctrine  of  signatures  impressed 
upon  objects,   indicative  of   character  or 
qualities.     Sir  T.  Browne. 
Sign-board  (sin'bord).  n.   A  board  on  which 
a  man  sets  a  notice  of  his  occupation  or  of 
articles  for  sale. 

Signe  t  (sin),  v.t.    To  assign;  to  appoint ;  to 
allot.     Chaucer. 

Signer  (sin'er),  n.  One  who  signs,  especially 
one  who  signs  or  subscribes  his  name;  as,  a 
memorial  with  100  signers. 
Signet  (subnet),  n.  [O.Fr.  signet,  dim.  of 
signe,  a  sign.  See  SlON.]  A  seal ;  particu- 
larly, in  England,  one  of  the  seals  for  the 
authentication  of  royal  grants.  The  signet, 
in  Scotland,  is  a  seal  by  which  royal  war- 
rants for  the  purpose  of  justice  seem  to  have 
been  at  one  time  authenticated.  Hence  the 
title  of  clerks  to  the  signet  or  writers  to  the 
signet,  a  class  of  legal  practitioners  in  Edin- 
burgh who  formerly  had  important  privi- 
leges, which  are  now  nearly  abolished.  They 
act  generally  as  agents  or  attorneys  in  con- 
ducting causes  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
—Clerk  of  the  signet,  an  officer  in  England, 
continually  in  attendance  upon  the  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state,  who  has  the  custody 
of  the  privy  signet. 

Signeted  (sig'net-ed),  a.  Stamped  or  marked 
with  a  signet. 

Signet  -  ring  (sig'net-ring),  n.    A  ring  con- 
taining a  signet  or  private  seal. 
Slgnlfert  (sig'ni-fer),  n.    [L.  signum,  a  sign, 
and  fero,  to  bear.  ]    The  zodiac.     Chaucer. 
Signiflaunce.t  n.    Signification.    Chaucer. 
Signific  t  (sig-uif'ik),  a.    Significant.    Chau- 
cer. 


to  be  expressed. 

If  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of  an- 
other, he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  significance 
of  his  action.  Bp.  Stillingfltet. 

Hence— 2.  The  real  import  of  anything,  as 
opposed  to  that  which  appears;  the  internal 
and  true  sense,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  external  and  partial. 

Our  spirits  have  climbed  high 
By  reason  of  the  passion  of  our  grief. — 
And,  from  the  top  of  sense,  looked  over  sense. 
To  the  significance  and  heart  of  things 
Rather  than  things  themselves.     £.  B.  Brimming. 

3.  Expressiveness;  impressiveness ;  force; 
power  of  impressing  the  mind ;  as,  a  duty 
enjoined  with  particular  significance. 

I  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  significant? 
of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  various  interpre- 
tations it  hath  acquired.  Sivift. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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SILENT 


4.  Importance;  moment;  weight;  conse- 
quence. 

Many  ;»  circumstance  of  less  significancy  has  been 
construed  into  an  overt  act  of  high  treason. 

Addison. 

Significant  (sig-nif'i-kant),  a.  [L.  signiji- 
i-iiim,  ni-jnificanti-s,  ppr.  of  significo.  See 
SIGNIFY.]  1.  Serving  to  signify  something; 
fitted  or  intended  to  signify  something ;  as, 
(a)  bearing  a  meaning ;  expressing  or  con- 
taining signification  or  sense ;  as,  a  signifi- 
cant word  or  sound.  (6)  Expressive  in  an 
eminent  degree;  forcible. 

Common  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  ex- 
pressions. Holder. 

(c)  Expressive  or  suggestive  of  something 
more  than  what  appears;  meaning;  as,  to 
give  a  person  a  significant  look,  (rf)  Be- 
tokening something;  representative  of  some- 
thing; standing  as  a  sign  of  something. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were  sig- 
nificant, but  not  efficient.  Raleigh. 

To  add  to  religious  duties  such  rites  and  cere- 
monies as  are  significant,  is  to  institute  new  sacra- 
ments. Hooker. 

•2.  Important;  momentous;  as,  a  significant, 
event. 

Significant  t  (sig-nif'i-kant),  n.  That  which 
is  significant;  a  token.  Shak. 

Significantly  (sig-nif'i-kant-li),  adv.  In  a 
significant  manner:  (a)  so  as  to  convey 
meaning  or  signification;  (b)  meaningly;  ex- 
pressively; signifying  more  than  merely  ap- 
pears. 

Significate  (sig-nif'i-kat),  n.  In  logic,  one 
of  several  things  signified  by  a  common 
term.  Whately. 

Signification  (sig'ni-n-ka"shon),  n.  [L.  sig- 
nificatio.  See  SIGNIFY.]  1.  The  act  of  sig- 
nifying, or  of  making  known  by  signs  or 
words,  or  by  anything  that  is  understood. 

All  speaking  or  signification  of  one's  mind  implies 
an  act  or  address  of  one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  or  expressed  by 
signs  or  words;  meaning;  import;  sense; 
that  which  the  person  using  a  sign  intends 
to  convey,  or  that  which  men  in  general  who 
use  it  understand  it  to  convey.    The  signi- 
fication of  words  is  dependent  on  usage;  but 
when  custom  has  annexed  a  certain  sense 
to  sound,  or  to  a  combination  of  sounds, 
this  sense  is  always  to  be  considered  the 
signification  which  the  person  using  the 
words  intends  to  communicate.     So  by  cus- 
tom certain  signs  or  gestures  have  a  deter- 
mined signification.    Such  is  the  fact  also 
with  figures,  algebraic  characters,  &c. — 

3.  That  which  signifies;  a  sign    [Rare.] 
Significative  (sig-nif'i-kat-iv).  a.  [Fr.  tigni- 

ficatif.  See  SIGNIFY.]  1.  Betokening  or 
representing  by  an  external  sign;  as,  the 
significative  symbols  of  the  eucnarist.  — 
2.  Having  signification  or  meaning;  expres- 
sive of  a  meaning ;  sometimes  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  a  certain  idea  or  thing. 

There  is  apparently  a  significative  coincidence 
between  the  establishment  of  the  aristocratic  and 
oligarchical  powers,  and  the  diminution  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  state.  Rttskin. 

Signiflcatively  (sig-nif'i-kat-iv-li),  adv.  In 
a  significative  manner;  so  as  to  represent 
or  express  by  an  external  sign. 

Bread  may  be  the  body  of  Christ  significati-vely. 
Abf>.  Vssher. 

Significativeness  ( sig-nif i-kat-iv-nes ),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  significative.     West. 

Rev. 
Signiflcator(sig-nif'i-kat-er),  n.    One  who 

or  that  which  signifies  or  makes  known  by 

words,  signs,  &c. 

In  this  diagram  there  was  one  significator  which 
pressed  remarkably  upon  our  astrologer's  attention. 
Sir  If'.  Scoff. 

Significatory  (sig-nifi-ka-to-ri),  a.    Having 

si'^nification  or  meaning. 
Significatory  (sig-nifi-ka-to-ri),  n.    That 

which  betokens,  signifies,  or  represents. 

Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a  word 
and  a  sijjn.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Signiflcavit  (sig'ni-fl-ka"vit),  n.  [Third  pers. 
sing.  pret.  ind.  of  L.  significo,  to  signify.] 
In  eccles.  law,  a  writ,  now  obsolete,  issuing 
out  of  Chancery  upon  certificate  given  by 
the  ordinary  of  a  man's  standing  excom- 
municate by  the  space  of  forty  days,  for  the 
keeping  him  in  prison  till  he  submit  him- 
self to  the  authority  of  the  church.  Whar- 
ton. 

Signify;  (sig'ni-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &tpp.  signified; 
ppr.  signifying.  [Fr.  signified,  from  L.  sig- 
nifico—signum,  a  sign,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
1.  To  make  known  by  signs  or  words;  to 
expressor  communicate  to  anotherby  words, 


gestures,  «tc.;  as,  he  signified  to  me  his  in- 
tention. 

Tlicn  Paul  .  .  .  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify 
the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification. 

Acts  xxii.  26. 

2.  To  give  notice ;  to  announce ;  to  impart; 
to  declare;  to  proclaim. 

My  friend  Stephano,  signi/y,  I  pray  you, 

Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand.     Shak. 

3.  To  mean ;  to  have  or  contain  a  certain 
sense;  to  import;  as,  in  Latin  *  &mo' signifies 
'I  love.'— 4.  To  suggest  as  being  intended; 
to  indicate. 

Let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or 
Some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall.    Shak. 

5.  To  weigh;  to  matter:  used  almost  in- 
transitively in  particular  phrases;  as,  it 
signifies  much  or  little;  it  signifies  nothing; 
what  does  it  signify? 

What  sis-nt/lfs  the  people's  consent  in  making  and 
repealing  laws,  if  the  person  who  administers  hath 
no  tie?  Swift. 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue  dignify 
A  woman— so  she's  good,  what  can  it  signify) 
Byron. 

SYN.  To  express,  manifest,  declare,  utter, 
intimate,  betoken,  denote,  imply,  mean. 

Signify  (sig'ni-fi),  v.i.  To  express  meaning 
with  force.  'If  the  words  be  but  comely 
and  signifying.'  B.  Jonson.  [Rare.] 

Signior  (sen'yor),  n.  An  English  form  of 
the  Italian  Signore,  Spanish  Seflor,  a  title  of 
respect  equivalent  to  the  English  Sir  or  Mr., 
the  French  Monsieur,  and  the  German  Jlerr. 
Written  also  Signor,  Seignior.  See  SEIGNIOR. 

Signiorizet  (sen'yor-iz^.v.t.  To  exercise  do- 
minion over;  to  lord  it  over.  '  He  that  si- 
gniorizeth  hell.'  Fairfax. 

Signiorizet  (sen'yor-Iz),  v.i.  To  exercise  do- 
minion, or  to  have  dominion. 

O'er  whom,  save  heaven,  nought  could  sigtiiortze. 
Kyd. 

Signiory,  Signqry  (sen'yo-ri),  n.  1.  A  prin- 
cipality; a  province. 

Through  all  the  sifnt'eries  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke.  Shak. 

2.  The  landed  property  of  a  lord;  a  domain; 
an  estate;  a  manor. 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 

Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signiories.    Shak. 

3.  Government;  dominion;  power;  seigniory. 
'The  inextinguishable  thirst  for  signiory.' 
Kyd.  —  4.  A  governing  body.     'My  services 
which  I  have  done  the  signiory. '    Shak.— 
5.t  Seniority.      'The    benefit  of  signiory.' 
Shak. 

Signitary  (sig'ni-ta-ri),  a.  Same  as  Signa- 
tory. 

Sign -manual  (sin-man'u-al),  n.  A  signa- 
ture; the  subscription  of  one's  own  name  to 
a  document;  specifically,  a  royal  signature, 
which  must  be  adhibited  to  all  writs  which 
have  to  pass  the  privy  seal  or  great  seal. 

Signor  (sen'yor),  n.     Same  as  Signior. 

Signora  (sen-yo'ra),  n.  An  Italian  title  of 
address  or  respect,  equivalent  to  Madam, 
Mrs. 

Signorina  (sen-yd-re'na),».  An  Italian  title 
of  respect,  equivalent  to  the  English  Miss 
and  the  French  Mademoiselle. 

Signory.    Set  SIQNIORY. 

Sign  -  painter  ( sin'pant-er ),  n,  A  painter 
of  signs  for  tradesmen,  &c. 

Sign-post  (sin'post),  n.  A  post  on  which  a 
sign  hangs. 

Signum  (sig'num),  n.  [L.]  In  law,  a  cross 
prefixed  as  a  sign  of  assent  and  approbation 
to  a  charter  or  deed. 

Sike,t  a.     Such.     Spenser. 

Sike  (sik),  n.  [Icel.  sik.}  A  small  stream  of 
water;  a  rill;  a  marshy  bottom  with  a  small 
stream  in  it  [Scotch  and  North  of  Eng- 
land.] 

Sike,*  a.    Sick.     Chaucer. 

Sike,t  n.    Sickness.    Chaucer. 

Sike,t  v.i.    To  sigh.     Chaucer. 

Sike,  ^  n.    A  sigh.    Chaucer. 

Sikert  (sik'er),  a.  or  adv.  Sure;  surely.  See 
SICKER. 

Sikerly.t  adv.    Surely;  securely.    Chaucer. 

Sikernesst  (sik'er-nes),  n.  Sureness;  safety. 

Sikh  (sek),  n.  One  of  an  Indian  commu- 
nity, naif  religious,  half  military  (founded 
about  A.P.  1500),  which  professes  the  purest 
Deism,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
Hindus  by  worshipping  one  only  invisible 
God.  They  founded  a  state  in  the  Punjaub 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in 
India  in  1849.  Written  also  Seik. 

Silaus  (si'la-us),  n.  [A  name  given  to  an 
umbelliferous  plant  by  Pliny.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Umbellifera?.  They  are 
tall  perennial  herbs,  with  finely  divided 


leaves  and  umbels  of  white  or  yellowish 
(lowers,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  S.  ]>ra- 
ifiixis  (meadow-pepper  saxifrage)  is  found  in 
damp  and  moist  places  in  England,  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  Siberia.  The  whole 
plant  has  an  unpleasant  smell  when  bruised, 
and  cattle  generally  avoid  it  in  pastures. 

Sile  (sil),  n.  [Sw.  sil,  a  strainer;  alia,  to 
strain,  to  sift;  L.G.  sielen,  to  draw  off  water; 
akin  silt.}  A  sieve;  a  strainer.  [Old  and 
Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Sile  (sil),  v.t.  To  strain,  as  fresh  milk  from 
the  cow.  [Old  and  Provincial  English  »n.l 
Scotch.] 

Sile  (sil),  v.i.  To  flow  down;  to  drop;  to 
fall.  [Provincial.] 

Silenese  (sHe'ne-e),  n.  plur.  [From  Silenc.} 
A  tribe  of  Caryophyllacea;,  the  members  of 
which  have  a  tubular  calyx  and  petals  with 
claws.  See  CABYOPHTLLAOKA 

Silence  (si'lens),  n.  [Fr.  silence,  from  L.  id- 
le ntiitm,  silence,  from  sileo,  to  be  still,  to 
lie  silent;  comp.  Goth,  silan,  ananilan,  to 
be  silent.]  1.  The  condition  prevailing  when 
everything  is  silent;  stillness  or  entire  ab- 
sence of  sound  or  noise;  as,  the  silence  of 
midnight.  "The  night's  dead  silence.'  Shak. 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 

For  a  time.  Campbell. 

2.  The  state  of  holding  the  peace;  forbear- 
ance of  speech  in  man  or  of  noise  in  other 
animals;  taciturnity;  muteness;  as,  to  keep 
silence;  to  listen  in  silence. 

Be  checlc'd  for  silence,  but  never  tax'd  for  speech. 
Shak. 

3.  The  refraining  from  speaking  of  ormnk- 
ing  known  something;  secrecy;  as,  to  re- 
ward a  person  for  his  silence. — 4.  Stillness; 
calmness;  quiet;  cessation  of  rage,  agitation, 
or  tumult;  as,  the  elements  reduced  to  si- 
lence.— 5.  Absence  of  mention;  oblivion;  ob- 
scurity. 

Eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  Milton. 

A  few  more  days,  and  this  essay  will  follow  the 
Defensio  Pofitli  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  upper 
shelf.  Macanlay. 

Silence  (si'lens ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  silenced; 

ppr.   silencing.     To    make  silent ;    to  put 

to  silence;  (a)  to  oblige  to  hold  the  peace; 

to  cause  to  cease  speaking;  as,  to  silence  a 

loquacious  speaker. 

To  silence  envious  tongues :  be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's  and  truth's.  Shak. 

(b)  To  restrain  in  reference  to  liberty  of 
speech;  especially,  to  restrain  from  preach- 
ing by  revoking  a  license  to  preach;  as,  to 
silence  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenced  f  Shak. 

The  silenc'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain. 

Pope. 

(c)  To  cause  to  cease  sounding;  to  stop  the 
noise  or  sound  of;  to  make  to  cease. 

5i/f »<%  that  dreadful  bell.  Shak. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

Tennyson. 

(d)  To  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  restrain ;  to  ap- 
pease. 'Would  have  silenced  their  scruples.' 
Daniel  Rogers. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition. 

Clarendon. 

(e)  To  stop  the  noise  of  firing  from;  to  make 
to  cease  firing,  especially  by  a  vigorous  can- 
nonade; as,  to  silence  guns  or  a  battery. 

Silence  (si'lens),  interj.  Used  elliptically  for 
let  there  be  silence,  or  keep  silence. 

Silene  (si-le'ne),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  An 
extensive  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Caryophyllacese.  The  species 
are  in  general  herbaceous;  the  stems  are 
leafy,  jointed,  branched,  and  frequently 
glutinous  below  each  joint.  The  greatest 
proportion  are  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa;  many  occur  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
Several  species  are  British,  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  campion  and  catch-fly. 
Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as  orna- 
mental flowers.  S.  compacta  or  close- 
flowered  catch-fly  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  genus,  S.  inflata,  or  bladder- 
campion,  is  edible.  The  young  shoots  boiled 
are  a  good  substitute  for  green  peas  or  as- 
paragus. 

Silent  (si'lent),  a.  [L.  silens,  silentis,  ppr. 
of  sileo.  See  SILENCE,  «.]  1.  Not  speaking; 
mute;  dumb;  speechless. 

O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime,  but  thou  hearest 
not:  and  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not  silent. 

Ps.  xxli.  2. 
Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 

Tennyson. 
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2  Habitually  taciturn;  speaking  little;  not 
inclined  to  much  talking;  not  Inqua.  ; 

.  he  adds,  was  the  most  eloquent  ;iml  the 
most  silent  of  men. 

3.  Not  mentioning  or  proclaiming;  making 
110  noise  or  rumour. 

This  new  created  world,  of  which  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  .  Miltcn. 

4.  Perfectly  quiet;  still ;  free  from  sound  or 
ii'iise;  having  or  making  no  noise;  as,  the 

•••'  uau-hr-  of  the  night;  the  silent  groves. 
'  Sparkling  in  the  silent  waves.'    Spenser. 

But  thou.  most  awful  form.' 
Rises!  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently.  Coleridge. 

5.  Xot  operative;  wanting  efficacy.  'Causes 
.  .  .  silent,  virtueless,  and  dead.'    Raleigh. 

6.  Xot  pronounced  or  expressed  ;  having  no 
sound  in  pronunciation;  as,e  is  silent  in  fable. 
— Silent  partner.  Same  as  Dormant  I'artiu'r. 
See  under  DORMANT.—  Silent  system,  a  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline  which  imposes  en- 
tire silence  among  the  prisoners  even  when 
assembled  together.  —  SYN.  Dumb,    mute, 
speechless,  taciturn,  soundless,  voiceless, 
quiet,  still. 

Silent  (si'lent),  n.  Silence ;  silent  period. 
•Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the 
night.'  Shak. 

Silentlary  (si-len'shi-a-ri),  n.  1.  One  ap- 
pointed to  keep  silence  and  order  in  a  court 
of  justice.— 2.  A  privy-councillor;  one  sworn 
not  to  divulge  secrets  of  state.  Barrow. 

Silentious  (si-leu'shus),  a.  Habitually  si- 
lent; taciturn;  reticent. 

Silently  (si'lent-li),  adv.  In  a  silent  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  without  speech  or  words. 

Each  silently 

Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye. 
Drydett. 

(6)  Without  noise;  as,  to  march  silently. 

With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds.     Cotvfer. 

(c)  Without  mention. 

The  difficulties  remain  still,  till  he  can  show  who  is 
meant  by  right  heir ;  in  all  those  cases  the  present 
possessor  has  no  son :  this  he  silently  passes  over. 
Locke 

Silentness  (silent-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
silent;  stillness;  silence. 

The  moonlight  steeped  in  Silentness, 

The  steady  weathercock.  Coleridge. 

Silenus  (si-le'nus),  n.  [Or.  SiKwo*.]  A 
Grecian  divinity,  the  foster-father  and  at- 
tendant of  Bacchus,  and  likewise  leader  of 
the  satyrs.  He  was  represented  as  a  ro- 
bust old  man,  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  riding  on  an  ass  carrying  a  can- 
tharus  or  bottle. 

Sileryt  (sil'er-i),  n.  In  arch,  foliage  carved 
on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

Silesia  (si-le'shi-a),  »».  A  species  of  linen 
cloth,  BO  called  from  its  being  manufactured 
originally  in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia; 
thin  coarse  linen. 

Silesian  (sl-le'shi-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Silesia. 

Silesian  (sHe'shi-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Si- 
lesia; made  in  Silesia;  as,  Silesian  linen. 
Silex  (si'Ieks),  n.  [L]  Same  as  ,i;i!m  (which 
see). 

Silhouette  (sil'o-et),   n. 
[From   Etienne   de  Sil- 
houette, French  minister 
of  finance  in  1759,  in  deri- 
sion of  his  economical  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  fin- 
ancial  state  of   France 
while  minister.    Every- 
thing supposed  to  be  ex- 
cessively economical  was 
then  characterized  as  in 
the  Silhouette  style,  and 
the  term  has  been  retained  for  this  sort  of 
portrait.  ]    A  name  given  to  the  representa- 
tion of  an  object  filled  in  of  a  black  colour, 
the  inner  parts  being  sometimes  indicated 
by  lines  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  shadows 
or  extreme  depths  by  the  aid  of  a  heighten- 


Silhouette. 


stance  constitutes  the  characteristic  ingre- 
dient of  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  among 
which  rock-crystal,  quartz,  chalcedony,  and 
flint  may  be  considered  as  nearly  pure  silica 
It  also  predominates  in  many  of  the  rocky 
masses  which  constitute  the  crust  of  our 
globe,  such  as  granite,  the  varieties  of  sand- 
stone, and  quartz  rock.  It  is  the  chief  sub- 
stance of  which  glass  is  made ;  also  an  in- 
gredient, in  a  pulverized  state,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoneware,  and  it  is  essential  in 
the  preparation  of  tenacious  mortar.  Silica 
when  pure.is  a  fine  powder,  hard,  insipid, and 


inodorous,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  scratches 
an.i  wears  away  glass.   It  combines  in  definite 
proportions  with  many  salifiable  bases,  and 
its  various  compounds  are  termed  silicates. 
Plate- glass  ami  window-glass,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  crown-glass,  are  silicates 
of  sodium  or  potassium,  and  Mint-glass  is  a 
similar  compound,  with  a  large  addition  c 
silicate  of  lead.     See  SILICIC. 
Silicate  (sil'i-kat),  n.      A  salt  of  silici 
acid,    silicates  formed  by  the  union  of  silici 
acid,  or  silica,  with  the  bases  alumina,  lime 
a.  potassa,  soda,  tVpe.,  constitute  th 
greater  number  by  far  of  the  hard  mineral 
which  encrust  the  globe.     The  silicates  o 
potash  and  soda,  when  heated  to  redness 
form  glass. — Silicate  paint,  natural  silica 
when  dried  and  forming  an  almost  impalp 
able  powder,  mixed  with  colours  and  oi! 
Unlike  the  ordinary  lead  paints,  all  the  sili 
cate  colours  are  non-poisonous.     Silicat 
white  has  great  covering  power;  is  not  al 
fected  by  gases;  and  heat  of  500°  is  sue 
cessfully  resisted. 

Silicated  (sil'i-kat-ed),  a.  Coated,  mixed 
combined,  or  impregnated  with  silica.  — 
Silicated  soap,  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda 
and  hard  soap. 

Silicatizatlon  (sjl'i-kat-iz.a"shon),  n.  The 
process  of  combining  witli  silica  so  as  t( 
change  to  a  silicate. 

Siliceous,  Sillcious  (si-lish'us),  a.  Per 
taming  to  silica,  containing  it,  or  partakinj 
of  its  nature  and  qualities;  as,  siliceou. 
limestone;  siliceous  slate;  siliceous  nodules 
<tc.— Siliceous  cement,  a  hydraulic  cemeni 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  a  silicate 
—Siliceous  earth,  silica  (which  see).—  Sili 
ceous  waters,  such  as  contain  silica  in  solu 
tion,  as  many  boiling  springs. 
Silicic  (si-lis'ik),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  t< 
silica;  as,  silicic  ether ;  silicic  acid.—  Silicic 
acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  so- 
dium silicate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dialysing  the  liquid  so  obtained.  Silicic 
acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
form,  as  it  undergoes  decomposition  into 
water  and  silica  when  heated.  Many  si- 
licic acids  are  believed  to  exist.  The  nor- 
mal acid  is  H,SiO4. 

Silicl-calcareous  (si-Iis'i-kal-ka"re-us),  a 
Consisting  of  silica  and  calcareous  matter. 
Siliciferous  (sil-i-sif'er-ns),  a.  [L.  silex, 
silicis,  silex,  and  fero,  to  produce.  ]  Pro- 
ducing silica,  or  united  with  a  portion  of 
silica. 

Sillclflcation  (si-lis'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  Petri- 
faction; the  conversion  of  any  substance 
into  stone  by  siliceous  matter. 
Silicify  (si-lis'i-fi),  v.t.  fret.  &  pp.  silicifed; 
ppr.  silicifyiny.  [L.  silex,  silicis,  flint,  and 
facia,  to  make.]  To  convert  into  or  petrify 
by  silica. 

Silicily  (si-lis'i-fi),  u.i.   To  become  silica;  to 
be  impregnated  with  silica. 
Silicimurlte  (si-lis'i-mu"rit),  n.     [L.  silex, 
flint,  and  muria,  brine.]  An  earth  composed 
of  silica  and  magnesia. 
Silicite  (sil'i-sit),  n.     A  variety  of  felspar 
consisting  of  50  parts  of  silicic  acid,  alu- 
mina,  lime,  soda,   and  peroxide  of  iron 
Called   also   Labrador   Spar   and   Labra- 
dorite.     Dana. 

Solicited  (si-lis'it-ed),  a.    Impregnated  with 
silica.     Kirwan.    [Rare.  ] 
Silicium  (si-lis'i-um),  n.    [L.  silex,  flint.] 
See  SILICON. 

Siliclureted,  Silieiuretted  (si-lis'i-u-ret- 
ed),  a.  In  chem.  combined  or  impregnated 
with  silicon.— Siliciureted  hydrogen,  a  gas 
composed  of  silicon  and  hydrogen,  which 
takes  fire  spontaneously  when  in  contact 
with  air,  giving  out  a  brilliant  white  light. 
Silicle  (sil'i-kl),  n.  [L.  stticula,  dim.  of 
siliqua,  a  pod.  ]  In  bot.  a  kind  of  seed- 


Silicle  or  Pouch. 

I.  Shepherd's. purse  (Cafstlla  etirsa-faftoris) 
2,  Do.  opened,  to  show  the  placentae,  the  seeds,  and 
the  two  valves.  3. Vernal  Whitlow-grass  (Drabavema 
or  Eropkila  vulgaris).  4,  Do.  opened,  to  show  the 
valves,  the  dissepiment,  and  the  seeds,  s.  Penny- 
cress  ( Thlasfi  arvense). 

vessel,  in  structure  resembling  a  siliqua, 
but  differing  from  it  in  being  as  broad  as  it 
is  long  or  broader.  Examples  of  it  may  be 


seen  in  the  whitlow-grass,  in  theshepher.rs- 
purse,  and  in  the  horse-radish.  Among  the 
algae  the  name  is  given  to  a  similar  vessel, 
pod-like,  oblong,  conical,  linear,  or  lanceo- 
late, transversely  striated,  ami  formed  either 
of  transformed  branches  or  portions  of  a 
branch.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  these 
are  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the 
plant.  See  SILIQI'A. 

Silico  -  fluoric  (sil'i-k6-nu-nr"ik).  a  The 
name  of  an  acid,  H2SiF6.  When  silicic  acid 
is  dissolved  by  hydrofluoric  acid  a  gas  is  pro- 
duced which  is  colourless,  fuming  strongly 
in  the  air.  It  is  absorbed  by  water  and  hy- 
drated  silicic  acid  is  deposited,  while  an 
acid  is  found  in  the  water  which  is  termed 
filico-Jluaric  acid,  or  hit"  acid. 

With  bases  this  acid  forms  salts  called  silico- 
fluorides,  which  are  nearly  all  insoluble. 
Sillco-fluorlde(sil'i-ko-flQ"or-id).H.(M.,siF,..) 
A  salt  of  silico-fluoric  acid.     See  SILICO- 

Kl.rOKIC. 

Silicon  (sil'i-kon).  n.  [From  L.  silex.  silicis 
a  flint.]  Sym.  Si.  At.  wt.  2S.  The  non- 
metallic  element  of  which  silica  is  the  oxide. 
Silicon  may  be  obtained  amorphous  or  crys- 
talline. In  the  latter  form  it  is  very  hard 
dark-brown,  lustrous,  and  not  readily  oxid- 
ized. It  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric.  Silicon 
unites  with  hydrogen,  chlorine,  ivc.,  to  form 
well-marked  compounds.  In  its  general 
analogies  it  closely  resembles  carbon.  Called 
also  Silicium. 

Silicula,  Silicule  (si-lik'u-la,  sil'i-kul),  n. 
Same  as  Silicle. 

Siliculosa  (si-lik'u-16"sa).  n.  pi.  One  of  the- 
two  orders  into  which  Linnams  divided  his 
class  Tetradynamia.  It  comprehends  those 
plants  which  have  a  silicle.  See  SILICLE 
Siliculose,  Siliculous  (si-lik'u-los,  si-lik'n- 
lus),  o.  1.  Having  silicles  or  pertaining  to 
them. —2. t  Full  of  or  consisting  of  husks; 
husky.  Bailrii. 

Siliginose.t  Siliginoust  (si-lij'in-os,  si-lij'- 
iu-us),  a.  [L.  siliao,  siliginis,  a  very  fine  kind 
of  white  wheat.  ) 
Made  of  white 
wheat.  Bailey. 
SUing-dlsh  (sil'ing- 
dish),  n.  [See  SILE.J 
A  colander ;  a 
strainer.  [  Obsolete 
or  local.] 


. 

Siliqua  (sil'i-kwa),» 
pl.   Sillquse  (sil'i- 


Siliqua  or  Pod 


A  genus  of 


kwe).  [L.  siliqua,  a 
pod,  also  a  very 
small  weight.]  1.  In 
bot.  the  long  pod-like 
fruit  of  crucifers;  a 
kind  of  seed-vessel. 
It  is  characterized 
by  dehiscing  by  two- 

I."  DoToperi'ed'  to~show"the  valves  which  separ- 
/alves,  repluni  or  dissepi-  a^e  from  a  central 
ment,  andT seeds.  portion  called  the 

replum.  It  is  lin- 
ear in  form,  and  is  always  superior  to  the 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  seeds  are  attached 
to  two  placenta?,  which  adhere  to  the  re- 
plum,  and  are  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the 
stigma.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  stock 
or  wall-flower,  and  in  the  cabbage,  turnip, 
and  mustard.— 2.  A  weight  of  4  grains,  used 
in  weighing  gold  and  precious  stones;  a 
carat. 

Siliquaria  (sil-i-kwa'ri-a),  ». 
marine  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  found  both  fos- 
sil and  recent.  The  shell 
is  tubular,  spiral  at  its 
beginning,  continued  in 
an  irregular  form.divided 
laterally  through  its 
whole  length  by  a  narrow 
slit,  and  formed  into 
chambers  by  entire  septa. 
Recent  siliquaria;  have 
been  found  in  sponges. 
Cuvier  places  the  genus 
in  the  order  Tubulibrau- 
chiata. 
ilique  (si-lekO,  n.  Same 

as  ,^'l"/>ni  Siliquaria  anguina. 

illquella  (sil-i-kwella), 
n.     In  bot.  a  subordinate  part  of  the  fruit 
of  certain  plants,  as  the  poppy,  consisting 
of  a  division  or  carpel  and  the  two  pla- 
centae. 

iliquifonn  (si-lik'wi-form),  a.  Having  the 
'orm  of  a  siliqua. 

iliquosa  (sil-i  kwo'sa),  n.pl  One  of  the  two 
orders  into  which  Linnseus  divided  his  class 
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Tetradynamia.  the  other  being  Siliculosa. 
It  coinpreheiuls  those  plants  which  have  a 
siliijua,  as  the  cabbage,  turnip,  mustard,  Arc. 

Siliquose,  SUiquous(sil'i-kwos,  sil'i-kwus), 
a.  [L.  ailiqiiotntg,  from  silt  qua,  a  pod.]  In 
hot.  bearing  BiliquB;  having  that  species  of 
pericarp  called  tfiUqua;  us,  xilicjuose  plants. 

Silk  (silk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seoloc,  silk,  for  seric, 
from  L.  sericum,  Gr.  serikon,  silk,  lit.  Suric 
stuff,  from  S^i'ca,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Chinese.]  1.  The  flue,  soft  thread  produced 
by  the  larvae  of  numerous  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  Bombyx  and  other  genera  of 
the  family  Bombycidse,  lepidopterous  in- 
sects of  the  section  popularly  known  by  the 
name  moth,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  theBoinbyx  mori,  or  common  silkworm,  a 
native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
Silk  is  the  strongest,  most  lustrous,  and 
most  valuable  of  textile  fabrics,  and  is  a 
thread  composed  of  several  finer  threads 
which  the  worm  draws  from  two  large  or- 
gans or  glands,  containing  a  viscid  sub- 
stance, which  extend  along  great  part  of  the 
body,  and  terminate  in  two  spinnerets  at 
the  mouth.  With  this  substance  the  silk- 
worm envelops  itself,  forming  what  is 
called  a  cocoon.  Raw  silk  is  produced  by 
the  operation  of  winding  off,  at  the  same 
time,  several  of  the  balls  or  cocoons  (which 
are  immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the 
natural  gum  on  the  filament)  on  a  common 
reel,  thereby  forming  one  smooth  even 
thread.  Before  it  is  fit  for  weaving  it  is 
converted  into  one  of  three  forms,  viz. 
singles,  tram,  or  organzine.  Singles  (a  col- 
lective noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the  reeled 
threads,  being  twisted  in  order  to  give  it 
strength  and  firmness.  Tram  is  formed  of 
two  or  more  threads  twisted  together.  In 
this  state  it  is  commonly  used  in  weaving, 
as  the  shoot  or  weft.  Thrown  silk  is  formed 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  singles,  accord- 
ing to  the  substance  required,  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  singles  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  twisted.  The  silk  so  twisted  is  called 
organzine.  Spun  silk  is  waste  silk,  pierced 
cocoons,  floss,  &c.,  dressed,  combed,  formed 
into  rovings,  and  spun  by  processes  and  on 
machinery  analogous  to  that  used  in  the 
worsted  manufacture. — T-ussah  silk,  a  terra 
applied  to  the  raw  silk  produced  by  a 
variety  of  moths  other  than  the  ordinary 
silkworm,  Bombyx  mori. — 2.  Cloth  made  of 
silk.  In  this  sense  the  word  has  a  plural, 
silks,  denoting  different  sorts  and  varieties; 
as1,  black  silk,  white  silk,  coloured  silks. 

He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
silk  for  him  to  tread  upon.  Knolles 

3.  A  garment  made  of  silk. 

She  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk.     Tennyson. 

4.  [United  States.]  A  name  given  to  the  fili- 
form style  of  the  female  flower  of  maize, 
from  its  resemblance  to  real  silk  in  fineness 
and  softness.  —  Virginia  silk,   a  climbing 
plant  of  the  genus  Periploca  (P.  grceca), 
having  the  seed  covered  with  a  silky  tuft. 

Silk  (silk),  a.  Made  of  silk;  silken.  'Silk 
stockings.'  Shak. — Silk  gown,  the  technical 
name  given  to  the  canonical  robe  of  a 
queen's  counsel,  differing  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  barrister  in  being  made  of  silk  and 
not  of  stuff ;  hence,  the  counsel  himself. 
'  Mr.  Blowers,  the  eminent  silk-gown.'  Dick- 
ens. —  To  take  silk,  to  attain  the  rank  of 
queen's  counsel. 

Silk-cotton  (silk'kot-tn),  7*.  A  short,  silky 
and  elastic  fibre  surrounding  the  seeds  of 
the  genus  Bombax,  and  some  other  trees. 
It  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  for  cover- 
ing hat  bodies,  &c. — Silk-cotton  tree,  a  tree 
of  the  genus  Bombax  (which  see). 

Silk-dresser  (silk'dres-er),  n.  One  employed 
in  dressing  or  stiffening  and  smoothing  silk. 
Stminonds. 

Silken  (silk'n),  a.  [A.  Sax.  seolcen.]  1.  Made 
of  silk ;  as,  silken  cloth ;  a  silken  veil.  '  A 
silken  thread.'  Shak.— 2.  Like  silk;  soft  to 
the  touch;  hence,  delicate;  tender;  smooth. 
'Silken  terms  precise.'  Shak.  — 3.  Dressed 
in  silk.  '  A  cocker'd  silken  wanton.'  Shak. 

Silken  (silk'n),  v.t.  To  make  like  silk;  to 
render  soft  or  smooth.  '  Silkening  their 
fleeces.'  John  Dyer, 

Silk -fowl  (silk'foul),  n.  A  variety  of  the 
domestic  fowl  with  silky  plumage. 

The  silk-ffftul  breeds  true,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  is  a  very  ancient  race ;  but  when  I  reared  a 
targe  number  of  mongrels  from  a  silk-hen  by  a  Span- 
ish cock,  not  one  exhibited  even  a  trace  of  the  so- 
called  silkiness.  Dar-win. 

Silk-hen  (silkTien),  n.  The  female  silk-fowl 
(which  see). 


Silkiness  (silk'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  silky;  softness  and  smoothness 
to  the  feel. — 2.  Softness;  effeminacy;  pusil- 
lanimity.—8.  Smoothness  of  taste.  'The 
cliiret  had  no  silkiness.'  Chesterfield. 

Silkman  (silk'man),  n.  A  dealer  in  silks. 
1  Master  Smooth's  the  silkman.'  Shak. 

Silk-mercer  (silk'mer-ser),  n,  A  dealer  in 
silks. 

Silk-mill  (silk'mil),  n.  A  mill  or  factory  for 
reeling,  spinning,  and  manufacturing  silk. 

Silknesst(Bilk'nes),9i.  Silkiness.  B.Jonson. 

Silk-snag  (silk'shag),  n.  A  coarse,  rough 
woven  silk,  like  plush.  Simmonds. 

Silk-thrower,  Silk-throwster  (silk'thro- 
er,  silk'thro-ster),  n.  One  who  winds,  twists, 
spins,  or  throws  silk,  to  prepare  it  for 
weaving. 

Silk-tree  (silk'tre),  n.  An  ornamental  de- 
ciduous tree,  the  Acacia  Julibri&tin,  a  native 
of  the  Levant. 

Silk  -  weaver  (silk'wev-6r),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  silk  stuffs 

Silk- weed  (silk'wed),  n.  A  plant,  Asclepias 
Cornutt  (or  syriaca),  nat.  order  Asclepia- 
daceae,  the  seed-vessels  of  which  contain  a 
long  silky  down.  Called  also  Milk-weed  and 
Wild  Cotton. 

Silk-worm  (silk'werm),  n.  A  worm  which 
produces  silk,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterous 
insect  called  the  Bombyx  mori,  and  of  other 
allied  insects.  (See  BOMBYX.)  The  com- 
mon silk-worm  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry;  the  B.  Yama-mai  of  Japan  and 
B.  Pernyi  of  North  China  feed  on  the  oak; 
B.  Cynthia  feeds  on  the  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa;  and  B.  ridni  on  the  cas- 
tor-oil plant.  A  full-grown 
silk -worm  is  about  3 
inches  long.  The  co- 
coon, or  case  of 


Silk-worm — Larva,  Chrysalis,  and  Cocoon. 

silky  fibre  which  it  spins  round  its  body,  is 
intended  for  a  receptacle  in  which  it  may 
change  to  the  chrysalis  state,  and  from 
which  it  will  finally  emerge  as  the  perfect 
insect.  The  cocoon  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  See  SILK. — Silk-worm  gut,  a 
substance  prepared  from  the  silky  secre- 
tion of  the  caterpillars  of  the  ordinary  silk- 
worm, and  constituting  the  lustrous, exceed- 
ingly strong  line  so  well  known  to  anglers 
under  the  name  of  '  gut. '— Silk-worm  rot, 
a  fungous  plant  or  mould,  the  Botrytis  bas- 
siana,  which  kills  silk-worms  in  great  num- 
bers; muscardine. 

Silky  (silk'i),  a.  1.  Made  of  silk;  consisting 
of  silk;  silken.  '  In  silky  folds  each  nervous 
limb  disguise.'  Shenstone. — 2.  Like  silk; 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch;  delicate; 
tender.  —  3.  Applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
plant  when  it  is  covered  with  long,  very 
slender,  close  -  pressed,  glistening  hairs ; 
sericeous. 

Sill  (sil),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  syl,  syll,  a  base,  foun- 
dation, sill;  Icel.  syll  (also  svill),  a  sill  of  a 
door  or  window;  Sw.  syll  (also  swill),  a  foun- 
dation, a  sill;  O.H.G.  suelli,  G.  schwelle,  a 
threshold;  Goth.sulja,  a  sole,  a  &il\,ga8uljan, 
to  lay  a  foundation.  Perhaps  from  same 
root  as  L.  solum,  the  ground,  a  base  or 
foundation,  solidus,  solid ;  but  the  forms 
with  v  or  w  point  rather  to  root  swar,  seen 
in  O.H.G. swari,  G.  schwer, heavy;  L.  serous, 
a  slave;  Lith.  svaras,  weight]  1.  A  block 
forming  a  basis  or  foundation ;  a  stone  or 
a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  structure  rests; 
as,  the  sills  of  a  house,  of  a  bridge,  of  a 
loom,  and  the  like;  more  specifically,  the 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  framed  case,  such  as  that  of  a 
door  or  window.— Ground  sills,  the  timbers 
on  the  ground  which  support  the  posts  and 
superstructure  of  a  timber  building.—  Sills 
of  the  ports,  port-sills,  in  ship-building,  pieces 
of  timber  let  in  horizontally  between  the 
frames,  to  form  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  the  ports.— 2.  In  fort,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bottom  or  sole  of  an  embrasure.  —  3.  In 
mining,  the  floor  of  a  gallery  or  passage  in 


'  a  mine.— 4.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Sill  (sil),  n.  [Icel.  sil,  a  fish  allied  to  the 
herring.  ]  The  young  of  a  herring.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Sillabub  (sil'la-bub),?i.  [From  O.  and  Prov.  E. 
sile,  syle,  to  milk  a  cow  (see  SILE),  and  bub, 
a  kind  of  liquor.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  cider  with  cream  or  milk,  and  thus 
forming  a  soft  curd. 

Siller  (sil'er),  n.    Silver;  money.    [Scotch.] 

Sillery  (sil'er-i),  n.  [From  the  Marquis  <>f 
Sillery,  the  owner  of  the  vineyards  yielding 
this  wine.]  A  non -sparkling  champagne 
wine,  of  an  esteemed  kind. 

Sillik  (sil'ik),  n.    See  SILLOCK. 

Sillily  (sil'li-li),  adv.  In  a  silly  manner; 
foolishly;  without  the  exercise  of  good  sense 
or  judgment. 

We  are  caught  as  sillily  as  the  bird  in  the  net. 

Sir  R.  L'J£sti;uti;,: 

Sillimanite  (sil'li-man-It),  n.  A  mineral 
found  in  Saybrook  in  Connecticut,  so  named 
in  honour  of  Professor  Silliman,  the  Ameri- 
can savant.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  and 
occurs  in  long,  slender,  rhombic  prisms, 
engaged  in  gneiss.  Its  colour  is  dark  gray 
and  brown;  lustre  shining  upon  the  external 
planes,  but  brilliant  and  pseudo-metallic 
upon  those  produced  by  cleavage  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  longer  diagonal  of  the 
prism.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with 
andalusite  and  kyanite. 

Silliness  (sirii-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
silly;  weakness  of  understanding;  want  of 
sound  sense  or  judgment;  simplicity;  folly. 

It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment.    Sha£. 

SillOCk  (sil'ok),  n.  [Dim.  of  prov.  sill,  a  young 
herring.  See  SILL.]  The  name  given  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  a 
congener  of  the  cod.  Also  spelled  Silloc, 
Sillik,  and  Sellok. 

Sillon  (sil'lon),  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort,  a  work 
raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  to  defend  it 
when  it  is  too  wide. 

Silly  (sil'Ii),  a.  [0.  E.  seely,  sely,  A.  Sax.  scelitt, 
happy,  prosperous,  blessed;  Icel.  scelligr,  G. 
selig,  happy,  blessed;  from  A.  Sax.  seel,  Icel. 
scell,  Goth,  sels,  good,  prosperous,  happy. 
The  development  of  meaning— prosperous, 
blessed,  good,  simple,  silly— presents  no  diffi- 
culty.] l.t  Happy;  fortunate.  Wickli/e.— 
2.f  Plain;  simple;  rude;  rustic. 

There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit, 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them.  Shak. 

3.  Harmless;  simple;  guileless;  innocent;  in- 
offensive.   [Obsolete  or  obsolescent] 

But  yet  he  could  not  keep 
Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 

Matt.  Arnold, 

4.  Weak;  impotent;  helpless;  frail.  '  My  silly 
bark.'  Spenser.  [Obs.orprovincial.] — 5.Fool- 
ish,  as  a  term  of  pity,  destitute  of  strength 
of  mind;  weak  in  intellect;  poor;  witless; 
simple. 

The  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forbade  the  boy.  Shak. 

6.  Foolish,  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  charac- 
terized by  weakness  or  folly;  proceeding 
from  want  of  understanding  or  common 
judgment;  showing  folly;  unwise;  stupid; 
as,  a  silly  fellow;  very  silly  conduct. 

This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard.     Shak. 

7.  Fatuous ;  imbecile ;  having  weakness  of 
mind  approaching  to  idiocy.     Sir  W.  Scott, 
[Scotch.]  — 8.  Weak  in  body;  not  in  good 
health.     [Scotch.] 

SillyhOW  (sil'li-hou),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scelig, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  htife,  a  hood.]  The 
membrane  that  covers  the  head  of  the 
fetus ;  a  caul.  See  CAUL.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch  ] 

Silphidse  (sil'fl-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  belonging  to  the  section  Pen- 
tamera,  and  sub-section  Necrophaga,  having 
five  distinct  joints  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  the 
mandibles  terminated  in  an  entire  point, 
and  not  notched.  These  insects  subsist 
upon  putrefying  substances.  The  most  in- 
teresting genus  is  Necrophorus,  which  con- 
tains the  sexton-beetles  or  burying-beetles. 
The  carrion -bee  tie  belongs  to  the  genus  Sil- 
pha.  See  NECROPHORUS. 

Silt  (silt),  n.  [From  stem  of  Prov.  E.  and 
Sc.  sile,  to  strain  or  filter.  See  SILE.]  A 
deposit  of  mud  or  fine  soil  from  running  or 
standing  water;  fine  earthy  sediment;  as,  a 
harbour  choked  up  with  silt.  '  In  long  pro- 
cess of  time  the  silt  and  sands  shall  so  choak 
and  shallow  the  sea.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Silt  (silt),  v.t.  To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct 
with  silt  or  mud:  often  with  itp;  as,  the 
channel  got  silted  up. 
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Silt  (silt),  r.i.  To  percolate  through  crevices; 
to  ooze. 

Gllty  (silt'i),  a.  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
silt;  full  of  silt. 

Silure (si-lur*). n-  A  nsn °*  thegenus  Silurus, 
the  sheat-fish. 

Silurian  (sMu'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  SUures,  an  ancient  people  of  South 
Wales  or  their  country.  —Silurian  rocks, 
strata,  system,  in  geol.  the  name  given  by 
MuivhUon  to  agreat  succession  of  palteozoic 
strata  intervening  between  the  Cambrian 
formation  and  the  base  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone; so  called  from  the  district  where  the 
strata  was  first  investigated,  the  region  of 
the  Silures  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The 
Silurian  rocks  in  Britain  have  been  divided 
into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  Silurian; 
the  upper  comprising  the  Mayhill.  Wenlock, 
and  Ludlow  groups ;  the  middle,  the  Llan- 
dovery  rocks;  and  the  lower,  the  Caradoc 
and  Llandeilo  groups  Silurian  strata  have 
been  examined  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  co-related  with  the  British  types ;  and 
though  the  nature  of  the  rocks  may  differ, 
the  same  facies  of  life  prevails,  the  fossils 
exhibiting  most  of  the  forma  of  invertebrate 
life. 

Siluridae  (sMu'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  silurug,  Gr. 
silouros,  the  sheat-fish.]  A  family  of  fishes, 
of  the  order  Malacopterygii,  placed  by 
Cuvier  between  the  Esocidae  or  pikes  and 
the  Salmonidee  or  salmon.  The  family  Silu- 
ridae (otherwise  named  sheat-fishes)  consti- 
tutes a  very  extensive  section  of  fishes,  the 
species  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
fined to  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  climates. 
They  present  great  diversity  of  form,  but 
their  most  obvious  external  characters  are 
the  want  of  true  scales;  the  skin  is  generally 
naked,  but  in  parts  protected  by  large  bony 


Sly  Silurus  (Silurus  glanis). 

plates;  the  foremost  ray  of  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  almost  always  consists  of  a 
strong  bony  ray,  often  serrated  either  in 
front  or  behind,  or  on  both  sides.  The 
mouth  is  almost  always  provided  with  bar- 
bules.  The  only  known  European  species 
of  Silurus  is  the  Silurus  glanis,  Linn. ,  a  fish 
of  a  very  large  size,  which  is  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Danube,  the 
Elbe,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Hungary.  It 
takes  its  prey  by  lying  in  wait  for  it.  The 
flesh,  which  is  fat,  is  used  in  some  places 
for  the  same  purposes  as  lard. 

Siluridan  (sHu'ri-dan),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Si  In  rid  se. 

Silurus  (si-lu'rus),  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  ma- 
lacopterygious  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family 
Siluridse.  See  SILURIDJB 

Silva  (sil'va),  n.  [L.,  a  wood.]  1.  Same  as 
Sylva.  — 2.  A  name  given  to  a  woodland  plain 
of  the  great  Amazonian  region  of  South 
America. 

Silvan  (sir  van),  a.  [From  L.  silva,  a  wood 
or  grove ;  hence  also  savage.  ]  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  woods  or  groves;  sylvan. 
See  SYLVAN. 

Silvan  (sil'van),  n.  An  obsolete  name  for 
the  element  tellurium.  Written  also  Sylvan. 

Silvanite  (sil'van  it X  n.  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  tellurium,  gold,  and  silver,  called 
also  Graphic  Tellurium,  of  high  value  as  an 
ore  of  gold.  It  is  very  sectile,  is  sometimes 
crystallized,  and  of  a  metallic  lustre. 

Silyanus  (sil-va'nus),  n.  A  Roman  rural 
deity,  so  called  from  L.  silva,  a  wood.  He 
is  usually  represented  with  a  sickle  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  bough  in  his  left  He  is 
described  as  the  protector  of  herds  and  trees 
from  wolves  and  lightning,  the  god  of  agri- 
culture, or  the  defender  of  boundaries. 

Silvate  (sir vat),  n.    See  STLVATE. 

Silver  (sil'ver).  n.  [A.  Sax.  seolfer,  sylfer. 
Icel.  sitfr,  D.  zilver,  Dan.  solv,  G.  sUber, 
Goth,  silubr;  cog.  Rus.  srebro,  serebro,  Lith. 
ttidabras,  Lett,  sudrabs— silver.  Root  doubt- 
ful.] Sym.  Ag.  At.  wt.  108.  1.  A  metal 
which  in  its  compact  state  is  of  a  fine  white 
colour  and  lively  brilliancy.  It  possesses 
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the  metallic  lustre  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, is  capable  of  being  highly  polished, 
and  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  about  10*53.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  about 
660  Ibs.  Its  ductility  is  little  inferior  t«> 
that  of  gold.  It  is  harder  and  more  elastic 
than  tin  or  gold,  but  less  so  than  copper, 
platinum,  or  iron.  It  is  superior  to  gold  in 
]it-t  1 1  ,  but  inferior  to  it  in  malleability;  it  is, 
liiiwi-viT,  sn  nuUleable  that  it  may  be  beaten 
into  leaves  not  exceeding  the  100,000th  part 
of  an  iiii-h  in  thickness.  It  is  not  altered  by 
air  or  moisture,  but  is  blackened  or  tarnished 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  numerous 
uses  and  applications  of  silver  are  well 
kii'»wn.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  too  soft  for 
coin,  plate,  and  most  ornamental  purposes, 
and  is  therefore  in  such  cases  alloyed  with 
copper,  by  which,  in  proper  proportion,  its 
colour  is  not  materially  impaired,  and  it  is 
considerably  hardened.  The  standard  silver 
of  our  coin  is  an  alloy  222  parts  of  pure  silver, 
and  18  of  copper.  Native  silver  occurs 
abundantly,  and  is  generally  alloyed  with 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  cobalt, 
Ac.  .most  frequently  with  platinum.  The  ores 
of  silver  are  numerous,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  metallic  ores  which  do  not  contain  some 
traces  of  it.  The  principal  ores  are  the 
following:  Afonochloride  of  silver,  or  horn- 
silver,  a  soft  bluish -gray  mineral  found 
chiefly  in  Chili  and  Peru,  but  also  in  smaller 
quantities  in  Siberia,  the  Hartz,  Norway, 
Saxony,  Brittany,  and  Cornwall;  it  contains 
about  75  per  cent  of  silver.  Argentite,  vit- 
reous sulphide  of  silver,  or  silver-glance,  a 
dark  leaden-gray  ore,  with  a  metallic  lustre 
when  cut,  found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Mexico ;  it  contains  about  86  per 
cent  of  silver.  Brittle  or  black  sulphide  of 
silver  or  stephanite,  a  brittle,  blackish 
mineral  found  at  Freiberg,  in  Peru,  and 
Mexico;  it  contains  about  67  per  cent  of  sil- 
ver. Polybasite,  another  form  of  the  brittle 
sulphide,  is  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  found 
in  Mexico,  Chili,  Nevada,  and  Idaho;  it  con- 
tains from  64  to  72  per  cent  of  silver.  Dark- 
red  silver  ore,  ruby-silver,  or  Pyrargyrite,  a 
widely  disseminated  ore,  yields  about  60  per 
cent  of  silver.  Native  amalgam,  a  soft 
mineral  of  a  bright  silver-white  appearance, 
is  found  in  many  localities,  and  contains 
about  36  per  cent  of  silver.  Argentiferous 
galena,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  which  yields 
a  variable  amount  of  silver,  is  reckoned  very 
rich  when  it  contains  0 -005.—  Fulminating 
silver,  a  very  explosive  powder  formed  by 
heating  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  with  strong 
nitric  acid  and  alcohol.  See  FULMINATING. 
—German  silver,  nickel  silver.  See  GERMAN- 
SILVER,  NICKEL-SILVER.— 2.  Money;  coin 
made  of  silver.— 3.  A  piece  of  plate,  or  uten- 
sil for  domestic  -use,  made  of  silver.  'Sipt 
wine  from  silver t  praising  God.'  Tennyson. 
4.  Anything  resembling  silver;  anything 
having  a  lustre  like  silver. 

Pallas  .  .  .  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 

In  slumber  clos'd  her  silver  streaming  eyes.      Poft. 

— Silver  is  used  in  the  formation  of  many  self- 
explanatory  compounds ;  as,  s#t)«r-bright. 
silver -clea.T,  silver- coated,  «ifcer-sweet,  sil- 
ver-voiced, silver-white,  &c. 
Silver  (sil'ver),  a.  1.  Made  of  silver;  as,  a  sil- 
ver cup.— 2.  Resembling  silver;  having  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  silver;  silvery:  as, 
(a)  white  like  silver;  of  a  shining  white  hue. 
'  Shame  to  thy  silver  hair.  *  Shak.  (6)  Having 
a  pale  lustre;  having  a  soft  splendour.  'The 
silver  moon/  Shak. 

Yon  silver  beams 

Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings?  Shelley. 

(c)  Bright;  lustrous;  shining;  glittering. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
SHak. 

(d)  Having  a  soft  and  clear  tone.     'Music 
with  her  silver  sound.'     Shak.     (e)  Soft; 
gentle;  quiet;  peaceful.     'Silver  slumber.' 
Spenser. — Silver  age,  the  second  mytholo- 
gical period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
following  the  simple  and  patriarchal  gol- 
den age.    It  is  fabled  as  under  the  rule  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  characterized  by  volup- 
tuousness.   See  Golden  age  under  GOLDEN, 
Iron  age  under  IRON.     The  term  silver  age 
is  also  applied  to  a  period  of  Roman  litera- 
ture subsequent  to  the  most  brilliant  period, 
and  extending  from  about  A.D.  14  to  AD.  180. 

Silver  (sil'ver),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  superficially 
with  a  coat  of  silver;  as,  to  silver  a  pin  or  a 
dial-plate. 

On  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned.  Shak. 
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2.  To  cover  with  tin-foil  amalgamated  with 
quicksilver;  as,  to  silver  glass.  —3.  To  adorn 
with  mild  or  silver-like  lustre;  to  give  a 
silvery  sheen  to.  '  And  smiling  calmness 
silver'd  o'er  the  deep.'  Pope. 

The  loveliest  moon  that  ever  sili-er'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet.  Keats, 

4.  To  make  hoary;  to  tinge  with  gray.  'A 
sable  silver'd.'  Shak. 

His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with  age.          Gay. 

Silver-beater  (sil'vrr-bet-er),  n.  One  who 
beats  silver  or  forms  it  into  a  thin  leaf  or 
foil. 

Silver-bell,  Silver-bell  Tree  (sil\eT-lwl. 
sil'ver-bel  tre),  n.  A  name  common  to  the 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  genus  Halesia, 
nat.  order  Styracaceje;  snow-berry  tree. 

Silver-bush  (sil'ver-bush),  n.  An  evergreen 
leguminous  plant,  a  species  of  Anthyllis,  the 
A.  barba  Jovis. 

SUver-buskined(sil'ver-bus-kind),  a.  Hav- 
ing buskins  adorned  with  silver.  'Fair 
silver-bimkiii'd  nymphs.'  Milton. 

Silver -fir  (sil'ver-fer),  n.  A  species  of  fir, 
the  Abies  picea  or  Picea  pectinata,  so  called 
from  two  silvery  lines  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  but  has 
long  been  common  in  Britain.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  150  to  180  feet,  forming  a  very 
fine  tree.  Its  timber  is  not  so  much  prized 
as  that  of  some  other  species,  but  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  and  is  durable  under 
water.  It  yields  resin,  turpentine,  tar,  A:c., 
especially  the  fine  clear  turpentine  known 
as  Strasburg  turpentine.  The  American 
silver-fir,  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir  (Abies  bal- 
samea),  yields  the  Canada-balsam  used  for 
optical  purposes.  Other  species  of  Picea 
are  also  called  silver-firs. 

Silver -fish  (sil'ver-flsh),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
size  of  a  small  carp,  having  a  white  colour 
striped  with  silvery  lines.  It  is  a  variety  of 
the  Cyprimis  auratits,  or  gold-fish. 

Silver -fox  (sil'ver-foks\  n.  A  species  of 
fox,  Vttlpes  argentatus,  inhabiting  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America, 
and  distinguished  by  its  rich  and  valuable 
fur,  which  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  hav- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  white  mixed  with  it 
in  different  proportions. 

Silver-glance  (sil'ver-glans),  n.  A  mineral, 
a  native  sulphuret  of  silver.  See  under 
SILVER. 

Silver -grain  ( sil'ver-gran ),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  medullary  rays,  or  vertical 
plates  of  cellular  tissue  which  connect  the 
pith  of  exogenous  plants  with  the  bark. 

Silver -gray  (sil'ver-gra),  a.  Of  a  colour 
resembling  silver.  Tennyson. 

Silver-haired  (sil'ver- hard),  a.  Having  hair 
of  the  colour  of  silver;  having  white  or  gray 
hair. 

Silvering  (sil'ver-ing),  n.  1.  The  art,  opera- 
tion, or  practice  of  covering  the  surface  of 
anything  with  silver,  or  with  an  amalgam 
of  tin  and  mercury;  as,  the  silvering  of  cop- 

rr  or  brass ;   the  silvering  of  mirrors.  — 
The  silver  or  amalgam  laid  on. 
Silverize  (sil'ver-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  silver- 

ized;  ppr.  silverizing.  To  coat  or  cover  with 

silver. 
Silver-leaf  (sil'ver-lef),  "     Silver  foliated 

or  beaten  out  into  a  thin  leaf. 
Silverless  (sil'ver-les),  a.    Having  no  silver; 

without  money;  impecunious.    Piers  Plow- 
man. 
Silverling  (sil'veT-ling),  n.    A  silver  coin. 

'A  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  silverlings.' 

Is.  vii.  23. 
SUverly  (sil'ver-li),  adv.    With  a  bright  or 

sparkling  appearance,  like  silver. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 

That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shak. 

This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky, 

Till  it  begins  to  progress  silvtrly 

Around  the  western  border  of  the  wood.    Keats. 

Silvern  (sil'yern),  a.  Made  of  silver;  silver. 
[Now  archaic  or  poetical.] 

Silver-paper  (sil'ver-pa-per),  n.  Tissue- 
paper. 

Silver-plated  (sil'ver-plat-ed),  a.  Covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  silver. 

Silversmith  (sil'ver-smith),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  work  in  silver.  Acts  xix.  24. 

Silver -Stick  (sil'ver-stik),  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  field-officer  of  the  Life  Guards 
when  on  palace  duty. 

Silver-  thistle.  Silvery  -  thistle  (sil'ver- 
this-l,  sil'ver-i-this-1),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Acanthus,  the  A.  gpinosus,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  this 
country.  Its  leaves  are  supposed  to  have 
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furnished  to  CalUmachoa  the  model  for  the 
decoration  of  the  capital  of  the  columns  in 
the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 

Silver-tongued  (sil'ver-tungd),  a.  Having 
:i  smooth  tongue  or  speech. 

Silver -tree  (sil'ver-tre),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Leucodendron.L.  argetiteum,  so  called 
from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  lanceolate  and  >ilky.  It  is  a  large  ever- 
L'lvcti  slinib  \vitli  handsome  foliage,  a  native 
nf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Silver -weed  (sil'ver-wed),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Potentilla,  the  P.  anserina. 
Called  also  Goose-grass  and  Wild  Tansy. 

See  POTENTILLA. 

Silvery  (sil'ver-i).  a.  1.  Besprinkled, covered 
witli,  or  containing  silver. — 2.  Like  silver; 
having  the  appearance  of  silver;  white;  of 
a  mild  or  silver-like  lustre. 

Of  all  the  enamel'd  race  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring.     Pope. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column. 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

Coleridge, 

3.  Clear  and  soft,  as  the  sound  of  a  silver 
bell;  as,  silvery  laughter.— 4.  In  bot.  bluish 
white  or  gray,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Silybum  (sin-bum),  n.  A  genus  of  compo- 
site plants  belonging  to  the  thistle  group. 
S.  JUarianum  is  the  Carduus  Marianus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  is  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  milk-thistle.  It  is  found  iu  waste 
places  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  distinguish- 
able at  once  by  the  milky  veins  on  its  leaves, 
and  the  great  recurved  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre. The  white  veins  on  the  leaves  were 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  drop 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk. 

Sima  (sl'ma).  In  arch,  same  as  Cyma  (which 
see). 

Simagret  (sim'a-gra),  n.  [Fr.  simayree,  a 
grimace.]  A  grimace.  Dn/den.  [Rare.  ] 

Simar.t  Simaret  (si-mar',  si-marO,  n.  [Fr. 
simarre,  It.  ziniarra.]  A  woman's  robe;  a 
loose  light  garment.  Written  also  dinar, 
Ctjmar,  Chimmar,  and  Simarre.  'Ladies 
dressed  in  rich  sititars.'  Dryden.  'A  si- 
marre of  the  richest  Persian  silk.'  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Simaruba  (sim-a-ru'ba),  n.  [The  Caribbean 
name  of  S.  ojficinaliti.]  A  genus  of  the  nat. 
order  Simarubacea?.  They  have  compound 
leaves  and  small  paniculate  unisexual  flow- 
era.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  S.  amara  or 
qfficinalis,  a  tall  tree,  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  of  Jamaica,  is  also  called  simaruba.  It 
is  a  tough,  fibrous,  bitter  bark;  the  infu- 
sion is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic. 

Simaru.bace3e(sim'a-ru-ba"se-e),?t.pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  usually  bitter  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
simple  or  compound  leaves  and  regular 
unisexual  flowers,  natives  chiefly  of  the  tor- 
rid zone. 

Simblot  (sim'blot),  n.  The  harness  of  a 
weaver's  draw-loom.  Simmonds. 

Simeonite  (sim'e-on-it),  n.  Eccles.  a  follower 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  a  highly  evan- 
gelical clergyman  of  the  English  Church, 
who  in  the  end  of  last  century  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  fund,  known  as  '  the  Simeon 
trust,'  for  the  purchase  of  cures,  to  which 
men  of  similar  sentiments  with  himself 
might  be  presented;  hence,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  Low-churchmen.  Sometimes 
abbreviated  into  Sim. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now  that  you  regard  . 
chapels  as  anything  but  an  unmitigated  nuisance?' 
'  Most  certainly  I  do  mean  to  tell  you  so,  if  you  ask 
me.'     'Ah,  I  see— a  siml'  Farrar. 

Simla  (sim'i-a),  n.  [L.,  an  ape,  from  simus, 
flat-nosed.]  The  generic  name  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  all  the  quadrumanous  mammals 
(monkeys)  except  the  lemurs.  The  Linnaean 
Simiseare  divided  into  numerous  sub-genera, 
to  none  of  which  the  name  Simla  is  now 
applied,  except  by  some  modem  naturalists 
to  the  species  of  the  genus  Pithecus  (which 
see). 

Simlad3e(sim'i-a-de),  n.pl.  A  quadrumanous 
family  of  mammals  now  limited  to  include 
the  higher  apes,  such  as  the  orangs,  gorilla, 
and  chimpanzee. 

Simian,  Simla!  (sim'i-an,  sim'i-al),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  ape;  resembling  an  ape; 
having  the  character  of  an  ape;  ape-like. 

We  are  aware  that  there  may  be  vulgar  souls  who, 
judging  from  their  sitnial  selves,  may  doubt  the  con- 
tinence of  Scipio.  Jerrold. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  differences  between 
the  brain  of  the  highest  races  of  man  and  that  of 
the  lowest,  though  less  in  degree,  are  of  the  same 
order  as  those  which  separate  the  simian  from  the 
human  brain.  Sir  C.  Lyell. 


Similar  (sim'i-ler),  a.  [Fr.  ximilaire,  from 
a  hypothetical  form  similaris,  from  L.  M'W£- 
lis,  like,  from  a  root  seen  also  in  E.  same. 
SC.-SAMK.]  1.  Like;  resembling;  having  a 
like  form  or  appearance;  like  in  quality. 
Similar  may  signify  exactly  alike,  or  having 
a  general  likeness,  a  likeness  in  the  princi- 
pal points.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing. 'A  duty  second  and  simitar  to  that 
of  the  love  of  God.'  Wateiland. 

There  are  other  collateral  manufactures  of  sn  simi- 
lar a  nature  that  a  workman  can  easily  tr.insft.-r  his 
industry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  Adam  Smith, 

2.  t  Homogeneous;  of  like  structure  or  char- 
acter throughout.  Boyle.^Similararc*.  See 
under  ARC.— Similar  curves,  curves  whose 
equations  are  of  the  same  form,  and  tlu-  ratio 
of  the  constants  in  those  equations  equal. — 
tfiiitilftr  rectilineal  figures,  in  tji-otn.  such  as 
have  their  several  angles  equal  each  to  each, 
and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  propor- 
tional. Such  figures  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  homologous  sides.  —Similar 
segments  of  circles,  those  which  contain 
equal  angles.  —  Similar  solids,  such  as  are 
contained  by  the  same  number  of  similar 
planes,  similarly  situated,  and  having  like 
inclinations  to  one  another.  Such  solids 
are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their 
homologous  sides. 

Similar  (sim'i-ler),  ?i.  That  which  is  simi- 
lar; that  which  resembles  something  else  in 
form,  appearance,  quality,  or  the  like. 

The  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  associa- 
tion established  between  the  two  feelings  results  im- 
mediately from  the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
or  results  mediately  from  the  cohesion  of  each  feeling 
and  each  relation  between  them  to  their  respective 
simitars  in  experience.  H.  Spencer, 

Similarity  (sim-i-lar'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  similar;  close  likeness;  perfect  or 
partial  resemblance;  as,  a  similarity  of  fea- 
tures. 

From  the  .  .  .  similarity  it  bore  to  the  spruce,  I 
judged  that  ...  it  would  make  a  very  wholesome 
beer.  Cook. 

Similarly  (sim'i-ler-liX  adv.  In  a  similar  or 
like  manner;  with  resemblance  in  essential 
points. 

Similaryt  (sim'i-ler-i),  a.  Similar.  'Rhym- 
ing cadences  of  similary  words.'  South, 

Simile  (sim'i-le),  n.  [L.,  a  like  thing,  from 
similis,  like.  See  SIMILAR.]  In  rhet.  the 
likening  together  of  two  things  which,  how- 
ever different  in  other  respects,  have  some 
strong  point  or  points  of  resemblance;  a 
poetic  or  imaginative  comparison. 

O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  greyhound. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 
— A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish.  Shak, 

Similes  are  like  songs  in  love  ; 

They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove.    Prior, 

— Simile,  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Parable,  agree 
in  implying  likeness  between  a  primary  ob- 
ject, or  the  thing  likened,  and  a  secondary, 
or  that  to  which  it  is  likened.  Simile  asserts 
mere  resemblance,  and  states  what  is  liter- 
ally true;  as,  man  is  like  grass.  Metaphor 
asserts  what,  taken  literally,  is  not  true,  af- 
firming the  primary  to  be  the  secondary;  as, 
all  flesh  is  grass.  Allegory  has  been  defined 
to  bea  continued  metaphor,  but  improperly. 
Metaphor  presents  always  both  objects;  al- 
legory, the  secondary  only,  so  that  its  real 
meaning  and  application  are  only  to  be  per- 
ceived by  inference.  The  most  character- 
istic feature  of  allegory  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  ideas  and  things  without 
life,  and  the  allegory  generally  forms  an  in- 
dependent whole  of  some  length.  Spen- 
ser's Faery  Queen  and  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress  are  the  most  perfect  examples  in 
modern  literature.  Parable  is  usually  de- 
voted to  the  inculcation  of  some  truth  or 
principle  by  means  of  an  invented  case  or 
incident  resembling  or  parallel  to  a  real 
case,  the  author  of  the  parable  being  thus 
enabled  to  put  prominently  and  forcibly 
forward  the  essential  points  intended  to  be 
emphasized. 

Similiter  (si-mil'i-ter),  adv.  [L,  in  like 
manner]  In  law,  the  technical  designation 
of  the  form  by  which  either  party  in  plead- 
ing accepts  the  issue  tendered  by  his  op- 
ponent. 

Similitude  (si-mil'i-tud),  n.  [Fr.  simili- 
tude, from  L.  similitude,  from  similis,  like.] 
1.  Likeness;  resemblance;  likeness  in  nature, 
qualities,  or  appearance. 

Similitude  of  substance  would  cause  attraction. 
Bacon. 

Let  us  make  now  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude.  Milton. 

Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 

In  sad  si?nilitude  of  griefs  to  mine.  Pope. 


'2.  A  comparison;  a  parable  or  allegory;  a 
simile. 

Tasso  in  his  similitudes  never  departed  from  the 
woods,  that  is,  his  comparison!  were  taken  from  the 
country.  Dryden. 

8.  A  representation;  a  facsimile;  a  portrait. 

Similitudinary  (si-miri-tu"di-na-ri),  a.  In- 
volving the  use  of  similitudes  <>r  similes; 
marking  similitude.  Sir  E.  Coke. 

Similor  (sim'i-lor),  n.  A  gold-coloured  alloy 
of  copper  and  zinc.  Written  also  Semilnr. 

Simious  (sim'i-us),  a.  [L.  simitt,  an  ape.] 
Pertaining  to  or  like  the  monkey;  monkey- 
like.  'That  strange  simioua  school -boy 
passion  of  giving  pain  to  others.'  Sydney 
Smith. 

Simitar  (sim'i-ter).    See  SCIMITAR. 

Simmer  (sim'er),  v.i.  [O.E.  symper,  to  sim- 
mer; probably  imitative  of  the  gentle  mur- 
muring sound  made  by  liquids  beginning  tu 
boil  or  boiling  very  slowly.]  To  boil  or 
bubble  gently,  or  with  a  gentle  hissing. 
'Till  the  spirit  simmer  or  boil  a  little.' 
Boyle. 

Simmer  (sim'er),  v.t.  To  cause  to  boil 
gently. 

Simnelt  (sim'nel),n.  [Formerly  also  trimenel, 
from  O.Fr.  simenel,  siminel,  a  cake  of  fine 
flour;  L.L.  siinenellus,  siminellus  (for  simi- 
lellus),  from  L.  simila  (with  change  of  I  to 
n),  the  finest  wheat  flour.]  A  cake  made  of 
fine  flour;  a  kind  of  sweet  cake ;  a  cracknel. 
'Not  common  bread,  but  wassel  bread  ami 
simnels,  for  his  diet.'  Fuller. 

Sodden  bread,  which  be  called  simtiels  or  crack- 
nels, be  verie  unwholesome.  Bullein  (1595). 

Simonlac  (si-mo'ni-ak),  n.  [Fr.  simoniaque. 
See  SIMONY.]  One  who  practises  simony,  or 
who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 

Simoniacal  (si-mo-nl'ak-al),  a.  i.  Guilty  of 
simony. 

Add  to  your  criminals  the  Simoniacal  ladies  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing their  troth.  Spectator. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  consisting  of 
simony,  or  the  crime  of  buying  or  selling 
ecclesiastical  preferment ;  as,  a  Simoniacal 
presentation. 

Simoniacally  (si-mo-nf  ak-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
Simoniacal  manner;  with  the  guilt  or  of- 
fence of  simony. 

Simonian  (si-mo'ni-an),  n.  A  follower  of 
Simon  Magus,  whose  system  was  a  species  of 
gnosticism. 

Simonious  (si-mo'ni-us),  a.  Partaking  of 
simony;  given  to  simony.  Milton. 

Simonist  (sim'on-ist),  n.  One  who  practises 
or  defends  simony;  a  simoniac. 

Simony  (sim'o-ni),  n.  [Fr.  timonie,  L.L.  ei- 
monia,  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to 
purchase  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Ac.  viii.]  The  act  or  practice  of  traf- 
ficking in  sacred  things;  particularly,  the 
buying  or  selling  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or 
reward. 

Simoom  (si-mom'),  n.  [Ar.  samum,  from 
samma,  to  poison.]  A  hot  suffocating  wind 
that  blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Ara- 
bia, generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
parched  deserts  or  sandy  plains.  The  air, 
heated  by  contact  with  the  noonday  burning 
sand,  ascends,  and  the  influx  of  colder  air 
from  all  sides  forms  a  whirlwind  or  minia- 
ture cyclone,  which  is  borne  across  the 
desert  laden  with  sand  and  dust.  Its  in- 
tense, dry,  parching  heat,  combined  with 
the  cloud  of  dust  and  sand  which  it  carries 
with  it,  has  a  very  destructive  effect  upon 
both  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  effects 
of  the  simoom  are  felt  in  neighbouring  re- 
gions, where  winds  owing  their  origin  to 
it  are  known  under  different  names,  and  it 
is  subject  to  important  modifications  by  the 
nature  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  it 
passes.  It  is  called  Sirocco  in  South  Italy, 
Samiel  in  Turkey, Solano  in  Spain,  Kamsin 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  Uarmattan  in 
Guinea  and  Senegambia. 

Simoon  (si-mbn'),  n.    Same  as  Simoom. 

Simous  (si'mus),  a.  [L.  simvs,  flat-nosed; 
Gr.  simos.]  1.  Having  a  very  flat  or  snub 
nose,  with  the  end  turned  up.— 2.  Concave. 
'The  simous  part  of  the  liver.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Simpai  (sim'pl),  n.  A  beautiful  little  mon- 
key of  Sumatra  (Presbytes  tnelalophos),  re- 
markable for  its  extremely  long  and  slender 
n  on -prehensile  tail,  and  the  black  crest  that 
traverses  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Simper  (sim'per),  v.i.  [Probably,  as  Wedg- 
wood thinks,  the  radical  meaning  is  that  of 
a  conscious  restraint  of  the  lips  and  mouth, 
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SIMPER 

as  if  closing  them  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  sound  .^j:f.  this  word  sipp  in  L.G.  ex- 
pressing the  mature  of  acompressed  mouth, 
and  an  affected  pronunciation  with  pointed 
lips;  camp,  mini,  mum.  Similar  words  are 
Prov.  G  zimpern,  to  be  affectedly  coy;  Dan. 
temjH-i;  ibnptr,  cny.)  1.  To  smile  in  a  silly 
manner.  'Behold  yond  siinperintf  dame.' 
SAot.— 2.t  To  glimmer;  to  twinkle. 

Yet  can  I  mark  how  stars  above 

Simper  and  shine.  G.  Herbert. 

Simper  (sim'per).  n.  A  smile  with  an  air  of 
silliness;  an  affected  smite  or  smirk.  'The 
'•"iisduus  simper  and  the  jealous  leer 

Simperer  (sim'per-er),  n.   One  who  simpers 
Sirnperingly  (sim'prT-in^-li),  adr.  In  a  sim 
perinj,'  manner:  with  a  silly  smile. 
Slmpiesometer  (sim'pi-ez-om"et-er).     Se 

SYMPIESuMKTER. 

Simple  (sim'pl).  a.  [Fr.  simple,  from  L.  sim. 
plex,  simple,  from  a  root  sa,  sain,  meaning 
one  or  unity  (also  in  sincere  and  in  E.  same] 
and  that  of  plica,  a  fold.]  1.  Single;  not  com 
plex;  consistingof  one  thing;  uncompounded 
unmingled ;  uncomhined  with  anything  else 
as,  a  simple  substance ;  a  simple  idea ;  ; 
simple  sound. 

Among  substances,  some  are  called  simple,  sonK 
compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or  vul 
gar  sense.  I  rails. 

2.  Not  given  to  design,  stratagem,  or  dupli 
city;  undesigning;  sincere;  harmless.  'Tra 
dition's  simple  tongue.'  Byron. — 3.  Artless 
in  manner ;  unaffected ;  unconstrained ;  in 
artificial;  unadorned;  plain;  aa,  a  simple 
style  of  narration ;  a  simple  dress. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies.       Young. 

4.  Mere;  pure;  being  no  more  and  no  less 
being  nothing  else  but.  '  A  simple  knight 
among  his  knights.'  Tennyson. 

A  medicine  .  .  .  whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin.  Shak. 

A  heated  pulpiteer. 

Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men. 
Announced  the  coming  doom.  Tennyson. 

6.  Not  distinguished  by  any  excellence;  of  an 
average  quality;  common;  plain;  humble* 
lowly. 

Great  floods  have  flown 
From  simfle  sources.  SAai. 

Clergy  and  laity  ...  gentle  and  simple,  made  the 
fuel  of  the  same  fire.  Fuller. 

6.  Not  complex  or  complicated ;  as,  a  ma- 
chine of  simple  construction.  — 7.  Unmis- 
takable; clear;  intelligible;  as,  a  simple 
statement.— 8.  Weak  in  intellect;  not  wise 
or  sagacious;  silly. 

The  simfle  believeth  every  word ;  but  the  prudent 
looketh  well  to  his  going. 


but  the  prudeti 
Prov.  xiv.  15. 

I  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace. 
Skat. 

9.  In  bot.  undivided,  as  a  root,  stem,  or 
spike;  only  one  on  a  petiole;  as,  a  simple 
leaf;  only  one  on  a  peduncle;  as,  a  simple 
(lower;  having  only  one  set  of  rays,  as  an 
umbel;  having  only  one  series  of  leaflets;  as, 
a  simple  calyx;  not  plumose  or  feathered,  as 
a  pappus. — 10.  In  chem.  applied  to  a  body 
that  has  not  been  decomposed  or  separated 
into  two  or  more  bodies;  elementary.  See 
Elementary  substances  under  ELEMENTARY. 
11.  In  mineral,  homogeneous.—  Simple  con- 
tract, simple  equation,  simple  interest,  &c. 
See  under  the  nouns. — SYN.  Single,  uncom- 
pounded, unmingled,  unmixed,  mere,  un- 
combined,  elementary,  plain,  artless,  sin- 
cere, harmless,  undesigning,  frank,  open, 
unaffected,  inartificial,  unadorned,  credu- 
lous, silly,  foolish,  shallow,  unwise. 
Simple  (sim'pl),  n.  1.  Something  not  mixed 
or  compounded. 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects.  Ska*. 

Specifically,  a  medicinal  herb  or  medicine 
obtained  from  an  herb ;  so  called  because 
each  vegetable  was  supposed  to  possess  its 
particular  virtue,  and  therefore  to  consti- 
tute a  simple  rinudy. 

We  walked  into  a  large  garden,  esteemed  for  its 
furniture,  one  of  the  fairest,  especially  for  simplei 
and  exotics.  Evelyn. 

2.  In  the  R.  Co  (A.  Ch.  a  feast  celebrated 
with  less  ceremony  than  a  double  or  semi- 
double.  See  DOUBLE. 

Simple  (sim'pl),  o.i.  pret.  &  pp.  simpled; 
ppr.  simpling.  To  gather  simples  or  plants. 
'  As  simpling  on  the  flowery  hills  he  strayed. ' 
Garth. 

Simple-hearted  (sim'pMiart-ed),a.  Having 
a  simple  heart;  single-hearted;  ingenuous. 
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Simple-minded  (sim'pl-mind-ed),  a.    Ar 

ning;  unsuspecting. 
(They)  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes 
Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng. 

Akenside. 

Simple-mindedness  (sim'pl-mind-ed-nes 
7>.  The  sta'e  en-  Duality  of  being  sinipli 
minded;  artlessn.  ss 

Simpleness  (sim'pl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  o 
quality  of  being  simple,  single,  or  uncon 
pounded:  as,  th>'  >'<n>i>l,-nc*K  of  the  elements 
•2  Artlessuess;  simplicity;  innocence;  plain 
ness. 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss 

When  simplcncss  and  duty  tender  it.      Shak 

3.  Weakness  of  intellect;  silliness;  folly. 
What  simpleness  is  this?  Snai. 

Simpler  (sim'pl-Sr),  n.  One  that  collect 
simples  or  medicinal  plants ;  an  herbalist 
a  simplist. 

An  English  botanist  will  not  have  such  satisfactio 
in  showing  it  to  a  simpler.  Harrington. 

Simplesset  (sim'ples),  n.  [Fr.]  Simplicity 
silliness.  Cha/uotr;  Spenser. 

Simpleton  (sim'pl-ton),  n.  [From  simple 
with  French  term,  ton;  comp.  Fr.  simplette 
a  silly  wench.  ]  One  who  is  very  simple ;  a 
silly  person ;  a  person  of  weak  intellect ;  a 
trifler;  a  foolish  person. 

A  discredit,  as  lasting  as  mercenary  scribblers  o 
curious  simpletons  can  make  it.  Pope. 


SIN 


Simplex  (si m'pleks),  n.  [L.]  Simple;  single 
SlmpUciant  (sim-plish'i-an),  n.  [O.Fr.  sim 
plicien.  ]  An  artless,  unskilled,  or  undesign 
ing  person;  a  simpleton. 
Simplicity  (sim-plis'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  simpliciU 
L.  simplicitas.  See  SIMPLE.]  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  simple,  unmixed,  or  un> 
compounded;  as,  the  simplicity  of  metal! 
or  of  earths.  '  Discoverable  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  mixture. '  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  not  complex,  or  o! 
consisting  of  few  parts;  as,  the  simplicity 
of  a  machine. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  j  " 
plicity  than  it  now  is.  Burnt 

3.  Artlessness  of  mind;  freedom  from  a  pro- 
pensity to  cunning  or  stratagem ;  freedom 
from  duplicity;  sincerity;  harmlessness.  '  By 
the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves.'    Shak. 

Of  manner  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

4.  Freedom  from  artificial  ornament;  plain- 
ness; as,  the  simplicity  of  a  dress,  of  style, 
of  language,  &c. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art       B.  Jonson. 

5.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness ; 
clearness ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  Scriptural 
doctrinesor  truth.  —6.  Weakness  of  intellect; 
silliness;  folly. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity. 

Simplification  (sim'pli-fl-ka"shon),  n.''  [Fr. 
simplijication.]  The  act  of  simplifying;  the 
act  of  making  simple ;  the  act  of  reducing 
to  simplicity,  or  to  a  state  not  complex. 

The  simplification  of  machines  renders  them  more 
and  more  perfect,  but  this  simplijication  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  languages  renders  them  more  and  more 
imperfect,  and  less  proper  for  many  of  the  purposes 
of  language.  Adam  Smah. 

Simplify  (sim'pli-fi),  ».t  pret.  &  pp.  simpli- 
fled;  ppr.  simplifying.  [Fr.  simplifier,  L.L. 
simplijicare,  from  L.  simplex,  simple,  and 
facia,  to  make.]  To  make  simple;  to  bring 
to  greater  simplicity;  to  reduce  from  the 
complex  state;  to  show  an  easier  or  shorter 
process  for  doing  or  making;  to  make  plain 
or  easy. 

Philosophers  have  generally  advised  men  to  shun 
needless  occupations,  as  the  certain  impediments  of 
*  good  and  happy  life ;  they  bid  us  endeavour  to 
simplify  ourselves.  BarroTu. 

The  collection  of  duties  is  drawn  to  a  point  and  so 
far  simplified.  A.  Hamilton. 

Simplist  (sim'pl-ist),  n.  One  skilled  In 
simples  or  medicinal  plants;  a  simpler. 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken  by 
some  good  simplists  for  amomum.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

•implistic  (sim-plis'tik).  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  simples  or  a  simplist.    [Rare  ] 
implityt  (sim'pli-ti),  n.    Simplicity.   Piers 
Plowman. 

imploce  (sim'plo-se),  n.  Same  as  Symploce. 
imply  (sim'pli),  adv.  1.  In  a  simple  manner; 
without  art;  without  subtlety;  artlessly; 
plainly. 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  JfiJton. 


i  Without  addition;  alone;  absolutely.  •[ 
were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe.'  Shak. 

They  make  that  good  or  evil  which  otherwise  of 
itself  were  not  simply  the  one  nor  the  other. 

3.  Merely;  solely. 

Simply  the  tiling  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Shak. 

4.  Weakly;  foolishly. 

Simulachret  (sim'u-l.i-ker),  n.  [I  thmt- 
lacrum,  a  likeness,  un  imaye.]  An  image. 

Simuiart  (sim'ft ler),  n.  [See  SIMULATE.] 
One  who  simulates  or  counterfeits  some- 
thing; one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not. 

Christ  calleth  the  Pharisees  hypocrites,  that  is  to 
say,  simiilars,  and  whited  sepulchres.      Tyndale. 

Simuiart  (sim'u-ler),a.  Specious;  plausible; 
feigned;  counterfeit. 

I  returned  with  simnl.ir  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.  Sttak. 

Simulate  (sim'u-liit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  titan- 
lated;  ppr.  simulating.  [L.  nintiilo,  ttnut- 
l<ifuM,  from  similis,  like.]  To  assume  the 
mere  appearance  of,  without  the  reality;  to 
assume  the  signs  or  indications  of,  falsely; 
to  counterfeit;  to  feign. 

What  though  the  first  smooth  C.-esar's  arts  caressed 
Merit  and  virtue,  simulating  me?  Thomson. 

The  Puritans  .  .  .  prayed,  and  with  no  simulated 
fervour.  Mjfaulajt. 

Simulate  (sim'u-lat),  o.  [L.  simulatus,  pp. 
of  Simula.  See  the  verb.)  Feigned;  pre- 
tended. '  A  simulate  chastity.'  Bale. 

Simulation  (sim-u-la'shon),  «  [L  gimu- 
latio.  See  SIMULATE.]  The  act  of  simulat- 
ing or  of  feigning  to  be  that  which  one  is 
not ;  the  assumption  of  a  deceitful  appear- 
ance or  character.  Simulation  differs  from 
dissimulation.  The  former  denotes  the  as- 
suming of  a  false  character;  the  latter  de- 
notes the  concealment  of  the  true  character. 

Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not ;  dissimu- 
lation a  concealment  of  what  is.  Stecle. 

SYN.  Counterfeiting,  feint,  pretence. 

Simulator  (sim'u-lat-er),  n.  One  who  simu- 
lates or  feigns. 

Slmulatory  (sim'u-la-to-ri).  a.  Consisting 
in  or  characterized  by  simulation. 

Jehoran  wisely  suspects  the  flight  of  the  Syrians  to 
be  but  simulator?,  .  .  .  only  to  draw  Israel  out  of 
their  city.  Bp.  Hall. 

Simulium  (si-mu'li-um),  n.  [L.  Simula,  to 
feign  ]  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Tipulidaj.  One  species  is  known  by 
the  name  of  sand-fly;  its  larva;  are  found  on 
the  stems  of  water-plants,  and  when  any- 
thing disturbs  the  water  they  become  per- 
fectly still  and  motionless.  The  species  of 
Simulium  are  small,  and  often  prove  very 
troublesome  from  piercing  the  flesh. 

Simultaneity  (sim'ul-ta-ne"i-ti),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  simultaneous.  De  Quin- 
cey. 

Simultaneous  (sim-ul-ta'ne-us),  a.  [Fr. 
simultanee, L. L. simultaneity, from  L. sitnt'l, 
at  the  same  time.]  Taking  place  or  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time ;  done  at  the  same 
time;  as,  simultaneous  events;  the  simul- 
taneous eruption  of  two  volcanoes.  'Alike 
mutual  and  simultaneous  exchange.'  Glan- 
vitte.  —  Simultaneous  equations,  in  math. 
equations  in  which  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  entering  them  are  the 
same  in  both  or  in  all  at  the  same  time. 

Simultaneously  (sim-ul-ta'ne-us-li),  adv. 
At  a  simultaneous  time ;  in  a  simultaneous 
manner;  together;  in  conjunction. 

He  introduces  the  deities  of  both  acting  simul- 
taneously. Shenstane. 

Lmultaneousness  (sim-ul-ta'ne-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  simultaneous, 
or  of  happening  at  the  same  time,  or  acting 
in  conjunction;  as,  the  simultaneousness of 
transactions  in  two  different  places, 
imultyt  (sim'ul-ti),  n.  [L.  simultas,  hos- 
tile encounter.  ]  Private  grudge  or  quarrel. 
•To  enquire  after  domestic  simulties.'  B. 
Jonson. 

Imurg  (si-murgO,  n.  A  fabulous  monstrous 
rird  oFthe  Persians.  See  Roc. 
in  (sin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  synn,  sin,  sin,  evil, 
wickedness;  Icel.  and  Dan.  synd,  O.D.  iunde, 
j.  siinde,  sin.  Origin  obscure;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  A.  Sax.  prefix  sin,  very,  ex- 
ceeding, great,  or  with  sunder,  asunder.] 
'..  The  voluntary  departure  of  a  moral  agent 
from  a  known  rule  of  rectitude  or  duty 
Described  by  God;  any  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  the  divine  law,  or  violation  of  a 
divine  command;  moral  depravity;  wicked- 
ness ;  iniquity.  Sin  is  either  a  positive  act 
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in  which  a  known  divine  law  is  violated,  or 
it  is  the  voluntary  neglect  to  obey  a  posi- 
tive divine  command,  or  a  rule  of  duty 
clearly  implied  iu  such  command.  Sin  com- 
prehends not  actions  only,  but  neglect  of 
known  duty,  all  evil  thoughts,  purposes, 
words,  and  desires,  whatever  is  contrary  to 
God's  commands  or  law. 

Whosoever  committed!  sin  transgresseth  also  the 
law;  for  sin  is  a  CrantgXM^oa  uf  the  law.  i  Jn.  iii.  4. 

Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  (food,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  Jas.  iv.  17. 

All  crimes  are  indeed  siitf,  but  not  all  fins  crimes. 
A  sin  may  be  in  the  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a 
man,  of  which  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  any 
man  can  take  notice.  Hobbes. 

sin  is  spoken  of  in  theology  as  original  or 
actual.  Actual  gin  is  the  act  of  a  moral 
agent  in  violating  a  known  rule  of  duty. 
a/i'tinal  sin,  as  generally  understood,  is 
native  depravity  of  heart;  that  want  of  con- 
formity of  heart  to  the  divine  will,  that 
corruption  of  nature  or  deterioration  of  the 
moral  character  of  man,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  effect  of  Adam's  apostasy;  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  moral  agents  by 
positive  acts  of  disobedience  to  the  divine 
will,  or  by  the  voluntary  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  express  commandsof  God.  — Deadly 
or  mortal  sin,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  wilful  and 
deliberate  transgressions  which  take  away 
divine  grace:  in  distinction  from  venial  sins. 
The  seven  deadly  sins  are  murder,  lust, 
covetousness,  pride,  envy,  gluttony,  idle- 
ness.—2.  An  offence  in  general;  a  transgres- 
sion; as,  a  sin  against  good  taste.— 3.  A  sin- 
offering;  an  offering  made  to  atone  for  sin. 

He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin.  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

4.t  An  incarnation  or  embodiment  of  sin;  a 

man  enormously  wicked. 

Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  ShaJk. 

Sin  (sin),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sinned;  ppr.  *in- 
nina.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  commit  a  sin; 
to  depart  voluntarily  from  the  path  of  duty 
prescribed  by  God  to  man ;  to  violate  the 
divine  law  in  any  particular  by  actual  trans- 
gression or  by  the  neglect  or  non-observance 
of  its  injunctions;  to  violate  any  known  rule 
of  duty. 

All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  Rum.  iii.  23, 

Often  followed  by  against. 

jt gainst  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinneit.  Ps.  li.  4. 
2,  To  offend  against  right,  against  men, 
society,  or  a  principle;  to  transgress;  to 
trespass :  with  against. 

I  am  a  man 
More  sinn' d  against  than  sinning.          Shak. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order  sins  against  th'  eternal  Cause.       Pope. 

It  would  be  dishonest  to  shun  the  reference  to 
existing  circumstances  and  the  established  order  of 
things  in  explaining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sound  policy  against  which  the  institutions  of  the 
state  are  found  clearly  to  sin.  Brougham, 

It  is  occasionally  used  transitively,  in  sense 
of  to  commit,  with  gin  as  object.  '  All  is 
past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd.'  Tennyson. — Simiing 
one's  mercies,  being  ungrateful  for  the  gifts 
of  Providence.  [Scotch.] 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  'sinning 
my  mercies.'  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Sin  (sin),  adv.  Since.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.  ] 

Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin, 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithal!.       Spenser. 

SinaiC  (si-na'ik),  a.     Same  as  Sinaitic. 

Sinaitic  (si-na-it'ik),  a.  [From  Sinai,  the 
mountain.]  Pertaining  to  Mount  Sinai; 
given  or  made  at  Sinai. 

Sinamome  t  (sin'a-mom),  ».    Cinnamon. 

Sinapine  (sin'a-pin),  n.  ( C]6  H^,  NO5. )  An 
organic  base  existing  as  a  sulphocyanate  in 
white  mustard  seed. 

Sinapis  (si-na'pis),  n.  [L.  sinapis,  ginapi, 
Or.  sinapi,  mustard.]  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  nat.  order  Cruciferse. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  species 
are :  calyx  of  four  spreading  sepals ;  style 
small,  short,  acute;  fruit  cylindrical,  its 
valves  traversed  by  one  or  more  prominent 
nerves ;  seeds  in  one  row.  The  seeds  of  S. 
nigra  and  S.  alba,  when  freed  from  the 
husks  and  ground,  form  the  well-known 
condiment  mustard.  See  MUSTARD. 

Sinapism  (sin'a-pizm),  n.  [Fr.  sinapisme,  L. 
xittapisinus.  See  SINAPIS.]  In  phar,  a  cata- 
plasm or  poultice  composed  of  pulverized 
mustard  seed  mixed  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  warm  water  or  vinegar.  It  is  used  for 
exciting  redness,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
counter-irritant. 


Sin-born  (sin'born),  a.  Born  of  sin;  origin- 
ating, sprung,  or  derived  from  sin.  '  The 
sin-born  monster '  (Death).  Milton. 

Sin-bred  (sin 'bred),  a.  Produced  or  bred 
by  sin.  'Honour  dishonourable,  sin-bred,' 
Hilton. 

Since  (sins),  ado.  [O.E.  sins,  sinnes,  xithrna, 
sit  he  nee,  all  genitive  forms  from  A.  Sax. 
sitkthan—sith,  after,  since,  and  than,  that 
time,  a  dative  form  of  thcet,  the,  that,  de- 
monstrative article.  Comp.  hence,  whence.] 

1.  From  that  time ;  after  that  time ;  from 
then  till  now;  in  the  interval.     *  St.  George 
that  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since  sits 
on  his  horse.'    Shak.     '  Who  since  I  heard 
to  be  discomfited.'    Shak. 

I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.    Shak. 

2.  Before  this  or  now;  ago. 

The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 
three  ages  since.  Shak. 

Sometimes  it  is  nearly  equal  to  when. 

Do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the 
windmill  in  St.  George's  field!  Shak. 

Since  (sins),  prep.  Ever  from  the  time  of; 
in  or  during  the  period  subsequent  to; 
subsequently  to ;  after :  with  a  past  event 
or  time  for  the  object. 

Since  his  exile  she  hath  despised  me  most.    Shak. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  have  not 
he.ird  .  .  .  what  be  hath  prepared  for  him  that 
waiteth  for  him.  Is.  buv.  4. 

Since  (sins),  conj.  1.  From  the  time  when. 
[Here  it  may  be  regarded  alternately  as  a 
preposition  governing  a  clause.] 

I  ha  ve  been  in  such  a  pickle  since  I  saw  you  last.  Shak. 

According  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which 

was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began.  Rev.  xvi.  25. 

2.  Because  that;  seeing  that;  inasmuch  as. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 

Since  neither  love  nor  sense  of  pain, 

Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade, 

Then  let  example  be  obey'd.  Glanville. 

Sincere  (sin-serO,  a.  [L.  sincents,  sincere, 
often  derived  from  sine,  without,  and  cera, 
wax,  as  if  primarily  applied  to  honey  without 
admixture  of  wax,  but  modern  etymologists 
do  not  admit  this  derivation,  and  in  the 
element  sin  recognize  the  sim  of  L.  simitl, 
the  sam  of  Skr.  sama,  all,  E.  same,  and,  in 
cerus,  the  same  root  as  in  Icel.  skir,  Goth. 
skeirs,  E.  sheer,  pure,  clear,  the  sense  thus 
being  all  or  wholly  clear.]  1.  Pure;  un- 
mixed. 'A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till 
now.'  Dnjden. 

As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word.  i  Pet.  ii  2. 

There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal  juice. 

Arbuthnot. 

I  would  have  all  gallicisms  avoided,  that  our  tongue 
may  be  sincere.  Felton. 

2.  t  Unhurt;  uninjured.  '  Th'  inviolable  body 
stood  sincere. '  Dryden.—Z.  Being  in  reality 
what  it  appears  to  be;  not  feigned;  not  simu- 
lated ;  not  assumed  or  said  for  the  sake  of 
appearance ;  real ;  genuine.  '  His  love  sin- 
cere.' Shak.—t.  Honest;  undissembling ; 
guileless;  frank;  truthful;  true. 

The  more  sincere  you  are  the  better  it  will  fare  with 
you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In  the  meantime  give 
us  leave  lobe  sincere  too  in  condemning  heartily  what 
we  heartily  disapprove.  Wattrland. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  H.  was  sincere  but  not  earnest. 
De  Qitincey. 

—  Hearty,  Cordial,  Sincere.  See  under 
HEARTY.  —  SYN.  Honest,  unfeigned,  unvar- 
nished, real,  true,  unaffected,  inartificial, 
frank,  upright,  undissembling. 
Sincerely  (sin-ser'li),  adv.  In  a  sincere 
manner;  as,  («)  without  alloy  or  mixture; 
perfectly.  '  Everything  that  is  sincerely 
good  and  perfectly  divine.'  Milton,  (b) 
Honestly ;  with  real  purity  of  heart ;  with- 
out simulation  or  disguise ;  unfeignedly  ; 
as,  to  speak  one's  mind  sincerely;  to  love 
virtue  sincerely. 

Hear  me  profess  sincerely:  had  I  a  dozen  sons 
.     .     .     I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 
Shak. 

Sincereness  (sin-ser'nes),  n.  Sincerity. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sincerity  (sin-ser'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sincerite,  L. 
sinceritas.  See  SINCERE.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sincere ;  honesty  of  mind 
or  intention ;  freedom  from  simulation  or 
hypocrisy;  truthf ulness ;  genuineness;  ear- 
nestness. 

I  speak  not  by  commandment,  but  ...  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  your  love.  3  Cor.  viii.  8. 

I  should  say  sincerity,  a  deep,  great,  genuine  sin- 
cerity, is  the  first  characteristic  of  all  men  in  any  way 
heroic.  Carlyte. 

Sincipital  (sin-sip'it-al),  a.    In  anat.  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sinciput. 
The  parietal  bones  have  been  called  sincipital. 
Dunglison. 


Sinciput  (sin'si-put),  n.  [L.  ]  The  fore 
part  of  the  head  from  the  forehead  to  the 
coronal  suture,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
occiput  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

SindOC,  n.     See  SINTOC. 

Sindon  t  (sin'don).  n.  (L.,  a  kind  of  fine  tex- 
tile fabric;  Gr.  simli'ii,  probably  from  Sin- 
dos,  the  Indus.]  1.  A  piece  of  cotton  or 
linen;  a  wrapper.  'A  book  and  a  letter, 
.  .  .  wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen.'  Bacon. 
2.  In  surg.  a  small  piece  of  rag  or  round 
pledget  introduced  into  the  hole  of  the  cra- 
nium made  by  a  trephine.  Dunglison. 

Sine  (sin),  n.  [L.  sinus,  a  bending,  a  curve, 
a  bosom.]  In  trigon.  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  pars- 
ing through  the  other 
extremity.  Thus,  in 
the  circle  ACH,  let 
AOH  be  a  diameter, 
H  and  let  CE  be  perpen- 
dicular thereto ;  then 
shall  CE  be  the  sine 
of  the  arc  CH,  or  of 
the  angle  CO  H,  and  of 
its  supplement  COA.  The  sine  of  a  quad- 
rant or  of  a  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  radius. 
The  sine  of  any  arc  is  half  the  chord  of  twice 
that  arc. — Artificial  sines,  logarithms  of  the 
naturalsines.orlogarithmicsines.—  Natural 
sines,  sines  expressed  by  natural  numbers. 
—  Versed  sine  of  an  arc  or  angle,  the  segment 
of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  sine 
and  the  extremity  of  the  arc;  thus  EH  is  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  CH,  or  of  the  angle 
COH,  and  of  its  supplement  COA. — Arith- 
metic of  sines,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
analytical  trigonometry.  Its  object  is  to 
exhibit  the  relation  of  the  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  &c.,  of  arcs,  multiple  arcs,  &c. — 
Line  of  sines,  a  line  on  the  sector  or  Gun- 
ter's  scale,  &c.,  divided  according  to  the 
sines,  or  expressing  the  sines. 

Sine  (si'ne).  A  Latin  preposition  signifying 
without.  See  SINE  DIE,  SINE  QUA  NON. 

Sin-eater  (sin'et-er),  ?i.  A  person  hired  at 
funerals  in  ancient  times  to  eat  a  piece  of 
bread  laid  upon  the  chest  of  a  dead  person, 
and  so  take  his  sins  on  himself,  that  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  might  rest  in  peace. 

Sinecural  (si'ne-ku-ral),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  a  sinecure;  of  the  nature  of  a  sinecure. 

Sinecure  (si'ne-kur),  n.  [L.  sine,  without, 
and  cura,  cure,  care.  ]  1.  Originally  and 
strictly,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  without 
cure  of  souls.  There  are  three  sorts  of 
ecclesiastical  sinecures:  (a)  where  the  bene- 
fice is  a  donative,  and  is  committed  to  the 
incumbent  by  the  patron  expressly  without 
cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing 
or  being  intrusted  to  a  vicar ;  this  is  the 
strictest  sinecure,  (b)  Certain  cathedral 
offices,  viz.  the  canonries  and  prebends,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  deanery, 
(c)  Where  a  parish  is  destitute  of  parishion- 
ers, having  become  depopulated.  —  2.  Any 
office  which  has  revenue  without  employ- 
ment. 'A  lucrative  sinecure  in  the  excise.' 
Macaulay. 

Sinecure  (si'ne-kur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sine- 
cured;  ppr.  sinecuring.  To  place  in  a  sine- 
cure. 

Sinecurisni  (si'ne-kur-izm),  n.  The  state 
of  holding  a  sinecure. 

Sinecurist  (si'ne-kur-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
holds  a  sinecure.— 2.  An  advocate  for  sine- 
cures. 

Sine  die  (si'ne  dl'e),  adv.  [L.,  without  day.] 
A  term  used  with  reference  to  an  adjourn- 
ment or  prorogation  of  an  assembly  or 
meeting,  as  of  a  court  or  of  parliament, 
without  any  specified  day  or  time  for  re- 
suming the  subject  or  business,  or  reassem- 
bling. When  a  defendant  is  suffered  to  go 
sine  die  he  is  dismissed  the  court. 

Sine  qua  non  (si'ne  kwa  non),n.  [I.,  with- 
out which  not.]  Something  absolutely  ne- 
cessary or  indispensable ;  an  indispensable 
condition ;  as,  he  made  the  presence  of  a 
witness  a  sine  qua  non. 

Sinew  (sin'u),n.  [A.  Sax.  sinewe,  simi;  0.  H.  G. 
senewa,  Mod.  G.  sehne,  Icel.  sin,  Dan.  sener 
a  sinew.  Perhaps  akin  to  A.  Sax.  prefix 
sin,  very.  Comp.  Gr.  is,  inos,  fibre,  nerve, 
strength,  force.]  1.  The  tough  fibrous  tissue 
which  unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone;  a  tendon. 

2.  Muscle;  nerve.     Sir  J.  Davies.     [Rare.] 

3.  That  which  gives  strength  or  vigour;  that 
in  which  strength  consists.     'The  portion 
and  sinew  of   ner  fortune,  her  marriage 
dowry.'    Shak. 

Victuals  and  ammunition, 
And  money,  too,  the  sinews  of  the  war, 
Are  stored  up.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 
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Sinew  (sin'u),  v.t.    To  knit  or  strengthen, 

aa  by  sinews.     •  So  shall  thou  sinew  both 
these  lands  together.'    Shak. 

We  should  find  tli.it  creatures  now  stuck  up  for 
long  tortures  .  .  .  might,  if  properly  treated,  serve 
to  sineTf  the  state  in  tune  of  danger.  Goldsmith. 

Sinewed  (sin'ud),  p.  and  o.    Having  sinews; 
hence,    strong  ;    firm  ;    vigorous ;    siiu'wy. 
'Strum:  fftwwod  was  the  youth.'    I> 
'  I'ntil  endurance  grew  since-'*/  with  action.' 

He  will  Ihe  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  we!l  sinntfed  to  our  defence.      ShaH. 

Sinewiness  (sin'u-i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
bein:;  sim-u 'V. 

Sinewisht  (sin'u-ish),  a.  Sinewy.  llolin 
shed. 

Sinewless  (sin'fi-les),  a.  Having  no  strengtli 
or  vigour. 

The  arm  uf  the  church  is  now  short  and  sineii-less. 
Bp.  Hall. 

SineWOUS*  (sinTl-tls),  a.  Sinewy.  '  Anne* 
and  other  lims  more  sineu'ous  than  fleshy. 
flolinshed. 

Sinew-shrunk  (sin'u-shrungk),  o.  In  far- 
riery, having  the  sinews  under  the  belly 
shrank  by  excess  of  fatigue:  said  of  a  horse. 

Sinewy  ( sin'u-i ),  o.  1.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling  a  sinew  or  sinews. 

The  sirterty  thread  my  brain  lets  fall.       Donne. 
2.  Well  braced  with  sinews;  nervous;  strong; 
vigorous;  firm;  as,  the  sinewy  Ajax.    Shak. 

The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-complexioned, 
strong,  sinewy,  and  courageous.         Sir  M.  Hale. 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands.       Longfellow. 

Sinful  (sin'ful),  o.  1.  Tainted  with  or  full 
of  sin;  wicked;  iniquitous;  criminal;  unholy; 
as,  sinful  men. 

Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity  I 
Is.  i.  4. 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.     Sir  W.  Scoff. 

2.  Containing  sin  or  consisting  in  sin ;  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God;  as,  sinful  actions; 
tin/ul  thoughts;  tinful  words. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 

Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned. 

Milton. 

— Criminal,  Sinful,  Wicked,  Immoral,  De- 
praved.   See  under  CRIMINAL. 
Sinfully  (sin'ful-li),  adv.    In  a  sinful  man- 
ner; wickedly;  iniquitously;  criminally. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man  at- 
tempts to  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly. 

South. 

Sinfulness  (sin'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  sinful  or  contrary  to  the  divine  will ; 
wickedness;  depravity;  moral  corruption; 
iniquity ;  criminality ;  as,  the  sinfulness  of 
an  action ;  the  sinfulness  of  thoughts  or  pur- 
poses. 'Supernal  grace  contending  with 
sinfulness  of  men.'  Milton. 

Sing  (sing),  v.i.  pret.  sang,  sung  (it  would  be 
difhcult  to  say  which  is  the  commoner);  pp. 
*"ng;  ppr.  singing.  [A.  Sax.  singan,  pret. 
sang,  pp.  sungen;  common  to  the  Teutonic 
tongues :  IceL  lingja,  Dan.  synge,  Q.  singe  n, 
Goth,  siggvan,  to  sing;  perhaps  onomato- 
poetic;  comp.  Gael,  seinn,  to  ring  as  a  bell, 
to  play  on  an  instrument,  to  sing.)  1.  To 
utter  sounds  with  musical  inflections  or 
melodious  modulations  of  voice,  as  fancy 
may  dictate,  or  according  to  the  notes  of  a 
song  or  tune. 

The  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear.    Ex.  xxxii.  18. 

2.  To  utter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds,  as 
birds ;  to  produce  continuous  murmuring, 
rhythmical,  or  pleasing  sounds. 

When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 

That  some  would  sing-.  Stlajk. 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  give  out  or  cause  a  small  shrill  or 
humming  sound;  as,  the  air  sings  in  passing 
through  a  crevice. 

O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sang  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.    Pope. 
Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail       Tennyson. 
The  kettle  was  singing,  and  the  clock  was  ticking 
steadily  towards  four  o'clock.  George  Eliot. 

4.  To  tell  or  relate  something  in  numbers 
or  verse. 

Bid  her  .  .  .  sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  events  destroy'd.    Prior. 

Sing  (sing),  v.t.  1.  To  utter  with  musical 
modulations  of  voice. 

And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  Rev.  xv.  3. 

A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him.         Tennyson. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song;  to  give  praises  to  in 
verse;  to relateorrehearse  in  numbers, verse, 


or  poetry.  '  While  stretch'd  at  ease  you 
stay  your  happy  loves. '  Di-yilen. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  kiny. 
Whom  thou  Shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing.    Addison 
Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

3.  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  celebrate  witl 
son-:  to  accompany  or  convoy  with  singing 
as,  to  sing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in. 

I  heard  them  sii'ging  home  the  bride ; 

Ami  aa  1  liatuneil  to  their  -on^, 

1  thought  my  turn  would  come  ere  Ion:;. 

Lon^felloTO 

4.  To  act  or  produce  an  effect  on  by  singing 
'Sing  me  now  asleep.'    Shak. 

She  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear.  ShaJk 
Singe  (sinj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  singed;  ppr. 
singeing.  [A.  Sax.  sengan,  to  singe,  lit.  to 
cause  to  sing,  a  cans,  of  singan,  to  sing;  so 
also  G.  sengen,  to  singe.  ]  1.  To  burn  slightly 
or  superficially  ;  to  burn  the  surface  of ;  to 
burn  the  ends  or  outside  of ;  to  scorch ;  as, 
to  singe  the  nap  of  cloth  or  the  hair  of  the 
head;  to  singe  off  the  beard. 

Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 

A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass.    Dryden. 

Specifically — 2.  In  calico-printing,  to  remove 
the  nap  from,  to  prepare  the  calico  for  dye- 
ing or  printing,  by  passing  it  over  a  red-hot 
roller,  through  a  gas  flame,  or  the  like. 

Singe  (sinj),  n.  A  burning  of  the  surface;  a 
slight  burn. 

Singeing-machine  (sinj'ing-ma-shen),  n.  A 
machine  in  which  the  fibrous  down  is  re- 
moved from  cotton  cloth  by  passing  it 
through  a  gas  flame. 

Singer  ( sirigV-r ),  n,  1.  One  who  sings.— 
2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  sing;  a  skilled 
or  professional  vocalist;  as,  a  sola  singer;  a 
trained  singer. 

I  gat  me  men-singers  &nd  women-singers,  and  the 
delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as  musical  instruments. 
Eccl.  ii.  8. 

Singer  (sinj'Sr).  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
singes;  specifically,  in  calico-manuf.  (a)  a 
person  employed  in  singeing  the  nap  off  the 
cloth.  (6)  A  singeing-machine. 

Singeress  t  (sing'er-es),  n.  A  female  singer. 
Wickli/e. 

Singhalese  (sing-ga-lezO,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A 
native  or  natives  of  Ceylon;  Cingalese 

Singhara-nut  (sing-ha'ra-nut),  ».  In  Hin- 
dustan, the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  Trapa,  the  T.  bispinosa.  (See 
TRAPA  )  These  nuts  are  sweet  and  edible, 
and  form  an  extensive  article  of  cultivation 
in  Cashmere  and  other  parts  of  the  East 

Singing-bird  (sing'ing-berd),  n.  A  bird  that 
sings;  a  song-bird. 

Singing -book  (sing'ing-buk),  n.  A  book 
containing  music  for  singing:  a  song-book. 

Singing  -  bread  (sing'ing-bred),  n.  In  the 
ft.  Cath.  Ch.  the  larger  bread  used  by  the 
priest  in  offering  mass :  so  called  because 
its  manufacture  was  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing. Called  also  Singing-cakes  and  Housel- 
ing  bread. 

Singingly  ( singlng-li ),  adv.  In  a  singing 
manner;  with  sounds  like  singing.  '  Speak- 
ing lispingly,  and  answering  singingli/.' 
North. 

Singing-man  (sing'ing-man),  n.  A  man  who 
smgs  or  is  employed  to  sing,  as  in  cathe- 
drals. Shak. 

Singing-master  ( sing'ing-mas-ter),  n.  A 
teacher  of  vocal  music  or  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. Addison. 

Singing -woman  (sing'ing-wu-man),  n.  A 
woman  employed  to  sing. 

Single  (sing'gl),  a.  [L.  singulus,  single,  from 
root  sin,  sim,  seen  in  simple,  sincere  (which 
see).  ]  L  One  only,  as  distinguished  from  a 
number;  consisting  of  one  alone;  not  double 
or  more;  as,  a  single  star;  a  single  city;  a 
single  act.  'A  double  heart  for  his  single 
one.'  Shak.  '  Scants  us  with  a  single  kiss. ' 
Shak.  It  is  often  emphatic:  even  one;  as, 
I  shall  not  give  you  a  single  farthing. 

O  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  Individual;   particular;    considered   as 
apart.  '  For  my  tingle  self,  I  had  as  lief  not 
be.'    Shak.     'Trust  to  thy  single  virtue.' 
Shak. 

No  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  controlling 
the  opinions  of  all  the  rest.  Pope. 

3.  Alone;  having  no  companion  or  assistant 

'  Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone  ' 
Shak. 

For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms?  Sliat. 

Well  hast  thou  fought 

The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 
*  -ainst  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 


Of  truth. 


Milton. 


4.  Unmarried ;  as,  a  tingle  man ;  a  single 
woman  ;  a  single  life.  •  So  single  chose  to 
live,  and  shunu'd  to  wed.'  Dryden.— 5.  Not 
twisted,  doubled,  or  combined  with  others; 
as,  a  single  thread. —6.  Performed  by  one 
pei-son,  or  by  one  person  only  opposed  to 
another:  as,  a  single  combat.  'In  single 
opposition,  hand  to  hand.'  Shak.  'Thy  ap- 
pellant, who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  finale 
fight.'  Milton.  —  7.  Not  double  or  deceit- 
ful; simple;  honest;  unbiased;  sincere.  'I 
speak  it  with  a  tingle  heart.'  Shak.— S  Not 
compound. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  single 
to  compound,  so  propositions  are  distinguished. 

9.t  Small;  weak;  silly.  'He  utters  such 
matter  in  so  infantly  a  voice.'  Beau. 
it  Fl.  —10.  In  bat.  applied  to  a  flower  when 
there  is  only  one  on  a  stem ;  in  common 
usage,  applied  to  a  flower  not  double.  — 
Single  perianth,  a  perianth  of  one  verticil 
as  in  the  tulip  ami  \\\y.—Singlt  ale,  single 
•  if ink.  single  beer,  old  terms  for  small-beer 
as  double  beer  was  for  strong. 

The  very  smiths  .  .  .  drink  penitent  single  alt. 
Bean,  dr  Fl. 

Ijawson  the  butler's  dead ;  although  1  think 
Poets  were  ne'er  infus'd  with  single  tirink, 
I II  spend  a  farthing,  muse.  Bp.  Corbet. 

—Single  blessedness,  the  unmarried  state- 
celibacy.     'Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  .- 
blessedness. '  Shak.  —Single  entry.  See  BooK- 

KEEl'IXG. 

Single  (sing'gl),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  singled;  ppr 
singling.  1.  To  select  individually  from 
among  a  number ;  to  choose  out  separately 
from  others :  with  out  or  similar  words. 
'  Dogs  who  can  single  out  their  master  in 
the  dark.'  Bacon. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 

And  how  he  singled  Clifford/erf*.      Shat. 

2.t  To  sequester;  to  withdraw;  to  retire. 
'An  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts' 
Hooter.— 3.  t  To  take  alone  or  apart. 

Many  men  there  are  than  whom  nothing  is  more 
commendable  when  they  are  singled.  Hooker. 

Single-acting  (sing'gl-akt-ing),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  a  steam-engine  in  which  steam 
is  admitted  to  one  side  only  of  the  piston 

Single-block  (sing-gl-blok),  n.  A  block  hav- 
ing but  a  single  sheave ;  a  single  sheave  in 
a  pair  of  cheeks. 

Single-breasted  (sing'gl-brest-ed),  o  Ap- 
plied to  a  coat  or  waistcoat  which  buttons 
only  to  one  side,  and  has  not  flaps  for  over- 
lapping. 

Below  his  single-breasted  black  surtout,  which 
was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  appeared  the  usual  num- 
ber of  pepper-and-salt-coloured  legs.  Dickens. 

Single-cut  (sing-gl-kut),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  file  which  has  but  a  single  rank  of  teeth; 
that  is,  having  the  teeth  cut  in  one  direction 
only,  and  not  crossing. 

Single-handed  (sing'gl-hand-ed),  o.  1.  Hav- 
ing one  hand  or  workman  only.— 2.  Unas- 
sisted; by  one's  self;  alone;  as,  to  lift  a 
heavy  article  single-handed. 

Single-hearted  (sing/gl-hart-ed),  a.  Having 
a  single  or  hnnest  heart;  without  duplicity 

Single-minded  (sing'gl-mind-ed),  a  Having 
a  single  or  honest  mind  or  heart;  free  from 
duplicity;  ingenuous;  guileless 

Singleness  (sing'gl-nesX  »-  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  single;  (a)  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  one  only  or  separate  from 
all  others:  the  opposite  of  doubleness  or 
multiplicity.  (6)  Simplicity;  sincerity;  purity 
of  mind  or  purpose ;  freedom  from  dupli- 
city; as,  singleness  of  heart. 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge  but  the 
singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accepteth. 

Singles  (sing'glz),  n.  The  reeled  filaments 
of  silk,  twisted  into  a  thread.  See  SILK. 

Single-stick  (sing'gl-stik),  n.  1.  A  cudgel, 
called  also  a  Backsword.  Hence— 2.  A  game 
at  cydgels,  in  which  he  who  first  brings 
blood  from  his  adversary's  head  is  pro- 
nounced victor. 

Single-thorn  (sing'gl-thorn),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  a  Japanese  fish  (Monocentris 
Japonicits)  of  the  family  Berycidse,  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  its  head,  its  strong  thorn- 
like  spines,  and  its  mailed  suit  of  hard  pro- 
jecting scales.  It  is  of  a  silvery-white  col- 
our, and  about  6  or  7  inches  long.  It  is  the 
only  known  species  of  the  genus. 

Single-tree(sing'gl-tre),n.  SameasStoinaie- 
tree. 

Slnglo  (sin'glo),  n.  A  sort  of  fine  tea,-with 
large,  flat  leaves,  and  not  much  rolled.  Sim- 
monds. 

Singly  (sing'gli),  adv.  1.  Individually:  par- 
ticularly; separately.  '  Demand  them  singly. ' 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 


SING-SONG 


SINKING 


Shak.  'To  make  men  rin02yand  personally 
good.'  Tillotson. — 2.  Only;  by  one's  self. 

Look  thee,  'tis  so,  thou  singly  honest  man.      Shak. 

3.  Without  partners,  companions,  or  asso- 
ciates; as,  to  attack  another  singly.     'At 
ombre  sinnln  to  decide  their  doom.'    Pope. 

4.  Honestly;  sincerely.—  5. t  Singularly.  'An 
edict  singly  unjust.'    Milton, 

Sing-song  (singsong),  n.  A  term  for  bad 
sinking  or  chanting;  a  drawling  or  monoto- 
nous tone,  or  wearying  succession  of  tones ; 
repetition  of  similar  words  or  tones.  '  A 
languid  sing-song  of  laborious  riddles. '  Craik. 

Sing-song  (sing'song),  a.  Drawling;  chant- 
ing; monotonous,  as  sound;  as,  a siny-aung 
tone  of  voice. 

Singstert  (sing'ster),  n.  A  female  who  sings; 
a  songstress.  Wicklijfe. 

Singular  (sing'gu-ler),  a.  [L.  singularis, 
from  singulus,  single.  ]  1. 1  Separate  from 
others;  single.  'To  try  the  matter  in  a  sin- 
gular combat.'  Holuuhed,—2.  Belonging  to 
one;  single;  individual. 

That  idea  which  represents  one  determinate  thing, 
is  called  a  singular  idea,  whether  simple,  complex, 
or  compound.  If-'atts. 

3.  In  gram,  denoting  one  person  or  thing; 
as,  the  singular  number:  opposed  to  dual 
and  plural.—  4.Marked  as  apart  from  others; 
without  parallel ;  unexampled.  *  Some  vil- 
lain, ay,  and  singular  in  his  art.'  Shak.— 

5.  Out  of  the  usual  course;  remarkable;  un- 
usual ;  uncommon ;  strange ;  as,  a  singular 
phenomenon. 

So  singulars,  sadness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

Denitam. 

6.  Above  or  greater  than  common;  remark- 
able; eminent;  unusual;  rare;  as,  a  man  of 
singular  gravity  or  singular  attainments. 
'Men  of  singular  integrity.'  Shak. —  7.  Not 
complying  with  common  usage  or  expecta- 
tion; hence,  peculiar;  odd ;  as,  he  was  very 
singular  in  his  behaviour. 

His  zeal 

None  seconded,  as  ...  singular  and  rash.    Milton. 

8.  Being  alone ;  that  of  which  there  is  but 
one;  unique. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are 
scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their 
kind.  Addison. 

— Singular  proposition,  in  logic,  one  which 
has  for  its  subject  either  a  singular  term  or 
a  common  term  limited  to  one  individual 
by  a  singular  sign.—  Singular  term,  a  term 
which  stands  for  one  individual.  See  TERM. 
— Singular  (successor,  in  Scots  law,  a  pur- 
chaser or  other  disponee,  or  acquirer  by 
titles,  whether  judicial  or  voluntary,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  heir,  who  succeeds  by 
a  general  title  of  succession  or  universal  re- 
presentation.— Eccentric,  Singular, Strange, 
Odd.  See  under  ECCENTRIC.  —  SYN.  Unex- 
ampled, unprecedented,  eminent,  extraor- 
dinary, remarkable,  uncommon,  rare,  un- 
usual, peculiar,  strange,  odd,  eccentric, 
fantastic. 

Singular  ( sing'gu-ler),  n.  1.  A  particular 
instance.  Dr.  H.  More.  [Rare.]— 2.  In  gram. 
the  singular  number. 

SingUlarist  (sing'gu-ler-ist),  n.  One  who 
affects  singularity.  '  A  clownish  singularist, 
or  nonconformist  to  ordinary  rules.*  Bar- 
row. 

Singularity  (sing-gu-lar'i-ti),  n.  (Fr.  singu- 
larite.}  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
singular;  some  character  or  quality  of  a 
thing  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all, 
or  from  most  others;  peculiarity. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that  the 
second  year  the  very  falling  of  the  seeds  yieldeth 
corn.  Addison. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singularity 
of  the  instrument.  Addison, 

2.  Particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or  dis- 
tinction;  something  appertaining  to  one 
only. 

No  bisliop  of  Rome  ever  took  upon  him  this  name 
of  singularity  (universal  bishop).  Hooker. 

Catholicism  .  .  .  must  be  understood  in  opposition 
to  the  legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Pearson. 

3.  Character  or  trait  of  character  different 
from  that  of  others ;  eccentricity ;  strange- 
ness; oddity. 

The  spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few,  ought  to  give 
place  to  public  judgment.  Hooker. 

4  Celibacy. 

Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells 
in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  con- 
fined and  dies  in  singularity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Singularize  (sing'gu-ler-iz),  v.t.  To  make 
singular  or  single. 

Singularly  (sing'gu-ler-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  sin- 
gular manner;  peculiarly;  in  a  manner  or 


degree  not  common  to  others.  '  The  youth 
who  was  singularly  handsome.'  Mtiinan. 
'A  policy  singularly  judicious.'  Macaulay. 
2.  Oddly;  strangely.  —3.  So  as  to  express  one 
or  the  singular  number. 

Singultt  (sin'gult),  n.  [L.  siugultus,  a  sob 
or  sigh.]  A  sigh.  Spenser;  W.  Browne. 

SingUltOUS  (sin-gult'us),  a.  In  med.  relat- 
ing to  or  affected  with  hiccough.  Dunglison. 

Singultus  (sin-gul'tus),  n.  [L.]  In  med. 
the  hiccough;  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent. 

Sinical  (sin'ik-al),  a.  [From  sine.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  sine.—  Sinical  quadrant,  a  quadrant 
formerly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  It  had  lines  drawn  from  each  side  in- 
tersecting each  other,  with  an  index  divided 
by  sines,  also  with  90"  on  the  limb,  and 
sights  at  the  edge. 

Sinister  (sin'is-ter),  a.  [L.,  left,  on  the  left, 
unlucky,  inauspicious,  bad ;  origin  doubtful.  ] 

1.  On  the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left 
hand;  left:  opposed  to  dexter  or  right;  as, 
the  sinister  cheek. 

My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's.  Shak. 

In  her.  the  term  which  denotes  the  left  side 
of  the  escutcheon,  as  the 
sinister  chief  point,  and 
the  sinister  base  point. — 

2.  Evil;  bad;  wicked;  cor- 
rupt ;  dishonest ;  as,  sin- 
ister means;  a  sinister  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 
'Ill  men  of  a  sinister  in- 
tent and  purpose. '  Hooker. 

He  scorns  to  undermine  an- 
other's interest  by  any  sinister  •  , 
or  inferior  arts.             South.         c-    Sinister    chief. 
I,  Sinister  base. 

3.  Unlucky;  inauspicious. 

What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
Brought  forth  by  night,  with  a  sinister  birth, 
Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto, 
The  sword,  nor  surfeit,  let  thy  fury  do. 

B.  Jonson. 

—Sinister  aspect,  in  astrol.  an  appearance 
of  two  planets  happening  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  signs,  as  Saturn  in  Aries, 
and  Mars  in  the  same  degree  of  Gemini. 
[This  term,  when  used  in  the  heraldic  sense, 
is  sometimes  accented  sinister,  and  this  was 
generally  the  earlier  accentuation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  above  quotations  from  Shak- 
spere  and  Jonson.] 

Sinisterly  (sin'is-ter-Ii),  adv.  In  a  sinister 
manner;  perversely;  unfairly;  dishonestly. 
'By  envious  carpers  sinisterly  suspected.' 
Holinshed. 

Siniatral  (sin'is-tral),  a.  1.  Belonging  to 
the  left  hand ;  inclining  to  the  left  hand ; 
sinistrous.— 2.  In  conch,  applied  to  shells  in 
which  the  turns  of  the  spiral  are  made  to 
the  left  instead  of  to  the  right. 

Sinistrally  (sin'is-tral-li),  adv.  On  the  left 
hand;  from  left  to  right. 

Sinlstrorsal  (sin-is-trors'al),  a.  Turned  or 
twining  towards  the  left;  sinistrorse. 

Sinistrorse  (sin'is-trors),  a.  [L.  ginistrorsus, 
sinistroversus,  from  sinister,  left,  and  vorto, 
verto,  vorsum,  versum,  to  turn.  ]  Directed 
to  the  left ;  turning  or  twining  to  the  left : 
usually  said  of  the  stems  of  plants. 

Sinistrous  (sin'is-trus),  a.    [See  SINISTER.] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  side;  inclined  to  the 
left. — 2.  Wrong;  absurd;  perverse. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the  most 
sinistrous  and  absurd  choice.  Bentley. 

Sinistrously  (sin'is-trus-li),  adv.  i.  In  a 
sinistrous  manner ;  perversely ;  wrongly. 
'To  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite,  or  sinis- 
trously  interpret  others.'  Sir  T.  Browne. — 

2.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  as  the 
stronger  hand. 

Many  in  their  infancy  are  sinistrously  disposed, 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sink  (singk),  v.i.  pret.  sunk  or  sank;  pp. 
sunk  or  sunken  (the  second  form  rare  ex- 
cept when  used  as  a  participial  adjective). 
[A.  Sax.  sinean,  Dan.  synke,  D.  zinken,  G. 
sinken,  Goth,  siggkvan,  to  sink;  nasalized 
forms  corresponding  to  A.  Sax.  and  O.H.G. 
sigan,  to  sink.]  1.  To  fall  by  the  force  of 
gravity;  to  descend  through  a  medium  of 
little  resisting  power,  as  water,  mire,  sand, 
and  the  like;  to  descend  below  the  surface; 
to  go  to  the  bottom;  to  become  submerged; 
to  subside. 

So  eagerly  the  fiend  .  .  . 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Milton. 

In  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  fall  slowly  or  gradually,  as  from  want 


of  power  to  keep  erect  or  standing;  to  fall 
slowly  to  the  ground  or  surface  from  weak- 
ness or  the  like. 

Why,  how  now,  cousin  1  wherefore  sink  you  down! 

SAat 
He  sunk  down  in  his  chariot.          2  Ki.  ix.  24. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

The  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead,     i  Sam.  xvii.  49. 

4.  To  become  hollow  from  loss  of  flesh : 
chiefly  used  in  pp. ;  as,  her  cheeks  are  sunk. 
'A  lean  cheek,  a  bine  eye  and  sunken.'  Shak. 

5.  To  take  or  appear  to  take  a  lower  position; 
to  decrease  in  height  or  to  appear  to  do  so ; 
as,  the  land  sinks  when  we  sail  out  to  sea. 
'Full  music  rose,  and  sank  the  sun.'    Ten- 
nyson. — 6.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 
'So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink.'   Tennyson. 

Our  country  siiiAs  beneath  the  yoke.      Shak. 

7.  To  enter  deeply;  to  be  impressed. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears. 
Luke  ix.  44. 

8.  To  change  from  a  better  to  a  woi'se  state; 
to  decline  in  worth,  strength,  vigour,  esti- 
mation, and  the  like;  to  fall  off  in  value;  to 
decay;  to  decrease. 

Nor  urged  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  stuping  empire  longer  to  sustain.        Dryeftit. 
This  republic  ...  is  likelier  to  sink  than  increase 
in  its  dominions.  Addison. 

9.  To  decrease  in  bulk  or  volume;  to  become 
less  in  quantity  or  amount;  as,  a  river  sinks 
in  dry  weather.— 10.  To  fall  into  restor  indo- 
lence. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  sink  away 

In  pleasing  dreams!  Addison. 

SYN.  To  fall,  descend,  subside,  drop,  droop, 
enter,  penetrate,  decline,  decay,  decrease, 
lessen. 

Sink  (singk),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  sink;  to 
put  under  water;  to  immerse  in  a  fluid;  as, 
to  sin* a  ship.  'From  these  shoulders  .  . 
taken  a  load  would  sitifc  a  navy.'  Shak.— 
2.  To  bring  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position ; 
to  cause  to  fall  or  drop.  <  She  sank  her  head 
upon  her  arm.'  Tennyson. — 3.  To  make  by 
digging  or  delving;  as,  to  sink  a  pit  or  a 
well. 

In  this  square  they  sink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  freestone. 
Addison, 

4.  To  depress;  to  degrade. 

I  raise  or  sink,  imprison,  or  set  free.      Prior. 

5.  To  plunge  into  destruction;  to  cause  to 
perish;  to  ruin. 

If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me.     Shak. 

6.  To  bring  low;  to  reduce  in  quantity. 

You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 

Addison, 

7.  To  depress;  to  overbear;  to  crush. 
Thy  cruel  and  unnat'ral  lust  of  power 

Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years. 

Rotve. 

8.  To  suppress ;  to  conceal ;  to  appropriate. 
[Rare.]     , 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anything  and  you 
happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and 
take  up  the  goods  on  account.  S7uift. 

9.  Not  to  take  into  account;  to  lose  sight  of, 
as  one's  self  or  one's  own  interest. 

He  was  sinking  self  so  much,  and  struggling  so 
hard  towards  a  noble  action,  that  it  was  hard  to  rea- 
son with  him  calmly.  F.  IV.  Robinson. 

10.  To  lower  in  value  or  amount;  as,  great 
importations  may  sink  the  price  of  goods. 

11.  To  invest,  as  money,  more  or  less  per- 
manently in  any  undertaking  or  scheme  for 
the  sake  of  a  profitable  return,  interest,  or 
the  like. — To  sink  the  shop,  to  avoid  allusion 
to  one's  calling.     [Colloq.] 

Sink  (singk),  n.  1.  A  receptacle  for  receiv- 
ing liquid  filth;  a  kennel;  a  sewer.  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  box  or  basin-shaped  receptacle 
connected  with  an  outflow  pipe  leading  into 
a  drain,  used  for  receiving  filthy  water,  as 
in  kitchens,  &c. — 3.  Any  place  where  cor- 
ruption is  gathered. 

Oursoul,  whose  country's  heav'n,  and  God  her  father, 
Into  this  world,  corruption's  sink,  is  sent.  Donne. 

Sink-a-pace  (singk'a-pas),  n.  A  corruption 
of  Cinque-pace,  a  kind  of  dance.  Shak. 

Sinker  (singk'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
sinks;  particularly,  (a)  a  weight  on  some- 
thing, as  a  fish-line,  net,  or  the  like,  to  sink  it. 
(&)  One  of  the  thin  plates  or  slips  of  steel  that 
aid  in  forming  the  loops  upon  the  needles 
in  knitting  machines. 

Sink-hole  (singk'hol),  n.  An  orifice  in  a 
sink;  a  hole  for  dirty  water  to  pass  through. 

Sinking  (singk'ing),  p.  and  a.  Falling; 
subsiding;  depressing;  declining.  —Sinking 

fund,  a  fund  collected  by  the  government 
or  other  competent  authorities  for  the  gra- 
dual payment  of  the  debt  of  a  state,  cor- 
poration, (fee.  In  Britain,  the  surplus  revenue 
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of  the  kingdom  beyond  the  actual  expendi- 
ture,  directed  to  l>e  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt. 
Sinking-ripe  (singk'ing-rlp),  a.    Ready  to 
sink;  ne;ir  sinking. 

Tlie  sailors  sought  for  safety  liy  our  boat 

And  left  the  ship,  then  siiiting-ripe  to  us.    SHafc. 

Sink-trap  (sinsk'trap),  n.  A  trap  for  a  kit- 
chen sink  so  constructed  as  to  allow  water 
to  pass  down,  but  uot  allow  refiow  of  air  or 
gases. 

Sinless  (sin'Ies),  a.  1.  Free  from  sin;  pure; 
jierfect  'Calm  and  .-inlc.^  i-r.-u-e.'  MUt<>n 
•J.  Kxempt  from  sin;  inuoceut;  as,  a  tn'nli'^ 
•oo] 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 

\Vli.it  nearer  mi^ht  concern  him.  Milton. 

Sinlessly  (sin'les-li),  adv.  In  a  sinless  man- 
ner: innocently. 

Sinlessness  (sin'Ies-nes),  n.     The  state  of 
in.-ini;  sinless;  freedom  from  sin  and  guilt. 
Sinnamine  (sin'a-min),  n.    (C4II6N'2.)    In 
chcin.  a  basic  substance  obtained  iudirectly 
from  oil  of  mustard. 

Sinner  (sin'er),  ».  1.  One  who  sins;  one  who 
has  voluntarily  violated  the  divine  law ; 
sometimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  one  who 
has  not  repented  of  sin;  an  un regenerate 
person. — 2.  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or 
transgresses  any  law;  an  offender;  a  criminal. 

Like  one. 

Who  hewing  into  truth,  by  telling  of  it 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie.  Sttak. 

Sinner  (sin'er),  v.i.    To  act  as  a  sinner. 

'  Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it.' 

Pope.     [Humorous.] 
Sinneresst  (sin'er-es),  n.    A  female  sinner; 

a  woman  who  commits  sin.     Viwkliffe. 
Sinnet  (sin'et),  n.    Same  as  Sennit. 
Sin-offering  (sin'of-fer-ing),  n.    A  sacrifice 

or  offering  for  sin;  something  offered  as  an 

expiation  for  sin. 
Slnological  (sin-o-Ioj'i-kal),  a.    Pertaining 

to  sinology. 

Sinologist  (si-nol'o-jist).  n.    A  sinologue. 
Sinologue  (ain'o-log),  n.   [Fr.  sinologue,  from 

Gr.  Sina,  China,  Sinai,  the  Chinese,  and 

logos,  discourse.]    A  student  of  the  Chinese 

language,  literature,  history,  &c. ;  one  versed 

in  Chinese. 

For  a  long  time  neither  Germany  nor  England 
could  boast  of  any  eminent  Chinese  scholars,  and 
the  very  name  of  '  Sinologue,'  which  sounds  quite  na- 
tural in  French,  has  remained  without  a  counterpart 
in  English  and  German.  Times  newspaper. 

Sinology  (si-nol'o-ji),  n.  [See  SINOLOGUE.] 
That  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals  with 
the  Chinese  language  and  connected  sub- 
jects. 

Sinoper,  Slnopite  (si'uo-per,  si'no-plt),  n. 
Same  as  Sinople. 

Sinopia,  Sinopis  (si-no'pi-a,  sl-no'pis),  n. 
A  pigment  of  a  fine  red  colour  prepared 
from  the  earth  sinople. 

Sinople  (sl'no-pl),  n.  [Fr.  sinople,  from  L.L. 
sinopis,  a  red  colour,  also  a  green  colour; 
L.  sinopis,  Gr.  sinopis,  earth  of  Sinope,  red 
ochre,  from  SinGpi,  a  town  on  the  Black 
Sea,  near  which  it  occurs.]  1.  Red  ferru- 
ginous quartz,  of  a  blood  or  brownish  red 
colour,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  yellow. 
It  occurs  in  small  very  perfect  crystals,  and 
in  masses  resembling  some  varieties  of  jas- 
per. [In  this  sense  written  also  Sinoper  and 
Sinopite.]—  2.  In  her.  the  Continental  desig- 
nation for  the  colour  green;  by  English  her- 
alds called  vert. 

Sinquet  (singk),  n.    Same  as  Cinque.  Beau. 

Sinter  (sin'ter),n.  A  Germnn  name  for  a  rock 
precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  from  min- 
eral waters.  Calcareous  sinter  is  a  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  a  series 
of  successive  layers,  concentric,  plane  or 
undulated,  and  nearly  or  quite  parallel  It 
appears  under  various  forms.  Siliceous  sin- 
ter is  white  or  grayish,  light,  brittle,  porous, 
and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  Opaline  siliceous 
sinter  somewhat  resembles  opal.  It  is  whit- 
ish, with  brownish,  blackish,  or  bluish 
spots,  and  its  fragments  present  dendritic 
appearances.  Pearl  sinter,  or  fiorite,  occurs 
in  stalactitic,  cylindrical,  botryoidal,  and 
globular  masses,  white  or  grayish.  It  is  a 
variety  of  opal.  Ceraunian  sinter  is  a  variety 
of  quartz,  consisting  of  siliceous  tubes  found 
in  sands,  and  so  named  because  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  lightning.  Called  also  Ful- 
gurite, Thunder-tube. 

Sintoc,  Sindoc  (sin'tok,  sin'dok),  n.  The 
bark  of  a  species  of  Cinnamomum,  indigen- 
ous in  the  primeval  forests  of  Java,  It  is  in 
flattish  pieces,  of  a  warm  spicy  taste,  but  is 
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seldom  seen  in  this  country.     Written  alBO 

Syndoc. 

SintOO,  Slntooism  (sin'to,  sin'to-izm),  n. 
Same  as  Shinto,  Shintoism.  Also  written 

Si/itu.  Sinfii  inin. 

Sinuate  (sin'u-at),  v.t.  [L.  sinuo,  to  curve, 
to  bead,  to  wind.]  To  bend  or  curve  in  and 
out;  to  wind;  to  turn.  Woodward. 

Sinuate,  Sinuated  (sin'u-at,  sin'u-at-edX  a. 
1.  Bending;  winding;  sinu- 
ous.—  2.  In  bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  that  has  large 
curved  breaks  in  the  margin 
resembling  bays,  as  in  the 
oak;  having  a  wavy  margin. 
The  woodcut  shows  the  leaf 
of  the  common  oak  (Qiwrcus 
j'obitr). 

Sinuatipn  (sin-ii-a'shon),  n, 
A  winding  or  bending  in  and 
out. 

Sinuato -dentate  (sin'u-a- 
t6-ilt-n"tat),  a.     In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a 
leaf  which  is  sinuate  and  toothed. 

Sinuose  (sin'u-os),  ft.     Same  as  Sinuous. 

Sinuosity  (sin-u-os'i-ti),  n,  1.  The  quality 
of  being  sinuous  or  of  bending  or  curving 
in  and  out.— 2.  A  series  of  bends  and  turns 
in  arches  or  other  irregular  figures ;  a  bend 
in  such  a  series;  a  wave  line.  'A  line  of 
coast,  certainly  amounting  with  its  sinuosi- 
ties to  more  than  700  miles.'  S.  Smith. 

SinuOUS  (sin'u-us),  a.  [Fr.  ginueux,  L.  «HU- 
osus,  from  sinus,  a  bent  surface,  a  curve.] 
Bending  or  curving  in  and  out;  of  a  serpen- 
tine or  undulating  form;  winding;  crooked. 
'Insect  or  worm  .  .  .  streaking  the  ground 
with  sinuous  trace.'  Milton,  'Sinuous  rills.' 
Coleridge. 

Sinuously  (sin'fi-iis-H),  adv.  In  a  sinuous 
manner;  windingly;  crookedly. 

Sinupallial  (si'nu~pal"li-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sinupallialia. 

Sinupallialia  (si'nu-pal-li-a"Ii-a),  n.  pi.  [L. 
sinus,  a  bay,  a  bosom,  and  pallium,  a  cover- 
ing, a  mantle.]  A  subdivision  of  the  lamel- 
libranchiate  molluscs, characterized  by  large 
respiratory  siphons  and  sinuated  pallial 
line.  See  SiPHONIDA. 

Sinus  (si'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  bent  surface,  a 
curve,  a  fold  or  hollow,  a  bosom,  a  bay, 
&c.]  1.  An  opening;  a  hollow;  a  bending;  a 
sinuosity.— 2.  A  bay  of  the  sea;  a  recess  in 
the  coast;  an  opening  into  the  land.  'Some 
arms  of  the  sea  or  sinuses.'  T.  Burnet. — 
3.  In  anat.  (a)  a  cavity  in  a  bone  or  other 
part  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  en- 
trance. (6)  A  venous  canal  into  which 
several  vessels  empty  themselves,  (c)  The 
bosom.— 4.  Insurg.  a  little  elongated  cavity 
in  which  pus  or  matter  is  collected;  an 
elongated  abscess  with  only  a  small  orifice; 
a  fistula.— 5.  In  bot.  a  hollow  of  a  curved 
or  rounded  figure  between  two  projecting 
lobes. — 6.  In  conch,  a  groove  or  cavity. 

Sin- worn  (sin'wom),  a.    Worn  by  sin. 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-warn  mould. 
Milton. 

SiOgun  (shu'gun).  11.     Same  as  Shogun. 

SiOUX  (si-6'  or  so),  n.  8.  and  pi.  The  name 
of  a  race  of  Indians  in  North  America  in- 
habiting Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  &c. 

Sip  (sip),  t.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sipped;  ppr.  sip- 
ping. [A  lighter  form  of  sup;  D.  and  L.G. 
sippen,  to  sip.  See  SEP.]  1.  To  imbibe  or 
take  into  the  mouth  in  small  quantities  by 
the  lips;  as,  to  sip  wine;  to  sip  tea  or  coffee. 
'To  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it.'  Shak. 
'Sipt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God.'  Ten- 
nyson.—2.  To  drink  in  or  absorb  in  small 
quantities.  'Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.' 
Milton.—  3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth;  to  suck 
up;  to  extract;  as,  a  bee  sips  nectar  from  the 
flowers.— 4.  To  drink  out  of. 

They  skim  the  floods  and  sip  the  purple  flowers. 

Sip  (sip),  v.i.  To  drink  a  small  quantity;  to 
take  a  fluid  with  the  lips. 

Ridotta  sips  and  dances  till  she  see 

The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she.  Pope. 

Sip  (sip),  TI.  1.  The  taking  of  a  liquor  with 
the  lips.— 2.  A  small  draught  taken  with  the 
lips. 

One  sif  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight. 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton. 

3.t  Drink;  sup.     Chaucer. 

Sipe  (sip),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  slpan,  to  soak;  D. 
sijpen,  L.G.  seipen,  to  ooze  or  trickle.)  To 
ooze;  to  issue  slowly,  as  a  fluid.  'The  sip- 
ing  through  of  the  waters  into  the  house.' 
Granger.  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Sipher.t  n.    A  cipher.    Chaucer. 


Siphilia(sif'i-liR),  H.  See  SYPHILIS 
Siphoid  (si'foid),  n.  [Fr.  xipho'ide.}  A  vessel 
or  apparatus  of  French  construction  for  re- 
ceiving and  giving  out  aerated  waters. 
Siphon,  Syphon  (si'fon),  n.  [Gr.  siptuin,  a 
hollow  tube,  a  reed.  ]  1.  A  bent  pipe  or  tube 
whose  legs  are  of  unequal  length,  used  for 
drawing  liquid  out  of  a  vessel  by  causing  it 
to  rise  in  the  tube  over  the  rim  or  top.  For 
this  purpose  the  shorter  leg  is  inserted  in 
the  liquid,  and  the  air  is  exhausted  by  being 
drawn  through  the  longer  leg.  (See  fl£.  1.) 
The  liquid  tht-n  rises  by  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  and  then  descends  in  the  lower  leg 
of  the  siphon,  and  continues  to  flow  till 
the  liquid  in  the  vessel  reaches  the  level 
of  the  end  of  the  shorter  leg.  The  action 
of  the  siphon  depends  on  the  difference 
between  the  lengths  of  the  two  le^s,  esti- 
mated in  a  perpendicular  direction,  the  shor- 
ter leg  being  always  inserted  in  the  liquid. 
Sometimes  an  exhausting  tube  is  placed  on 
the  longer  leg  for  exhausting  the  air  by  suc- 
tion (see  fig,  2),  and  causing  the  flow  to  com- 
mence, but  the  more  general  method  is  to 
fill  the  tube  in  the  first  place  with  the  li- 
quid, and  then  stopping  the  mouth  of  the 
longer  leg  to  insert  the  shorter  leg  in  the 
vessel;  upon  removing  the  stop  the  liquid 
will  immediately  begin  to  flow.  The  limits 
within  which  the  siphon  can  act  are  deter- 
mined by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 
Water  cannot  be  raised  by  the  siphon  to  a 


i,  Common  Siphon,    a,  Improved  Siphon,  with 
exhausting  tube  for  filling  it. 

greater  height  than  32  feet,  nor  mercury  to 
a  greater  height  than  29  inches.—  Wurtem- 
berg  siphon  (so  called  from  its  having  been 
first  used  in  that  place),  a  siphon  with  both 
legs  equal,  and  turned  up  at  the  extremities, 
in  which  case  so  long  as  the  extremities  are 
kept  on  the  same  level,  it  will  continue  al- 
ways full  and  ready  for  use.— 2.  In  zool  (a) 
one  of  the  membranous  and  calcareous  tubes 
which  traverse  the  septa  and  the  interior  of 
polythalamous  shells.  (&)  The  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  mantle  in  certain  univalve 
and  bivalve  molluscs,  used  for  conveying 
water  to  or  from  the  gills.  In  this  sense  also 
called  Siphuncle. 

Siphon  (si'fon),  v.t.  To  convey,  as  water, 
by  means  of  a  siphon ;  to  transmit  or  re- 
move by  a  siphon. 

Water  may  be  siphoned  over  obstacles  which  are 
less  than  32  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Pop.  Enty. 

Siphonage  (si'fon-aj),n.  The  action  or  oper- 
ation of  a  siphon. 

Siphonal  (si'fon-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  siphon. 

Siphonata  (si-fo-na'ta),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Siphonida. 

Siphon-barometer  (si"fon-ba-rom'et-er),  n. 
A  barometer  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  is  bent  upward,  in  the  form  of  a  siphon. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  siphon-baro- 
meters, but  the  most  convenient  is  that 
invented  by  Gay-Lussac.  The  tube  is  her- 
metically sealed  at  both  ends,  after  having 
been  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  the  atmosphere  takes  place 
through  a  small  capillary  hole  drilled  later- 
ally through  the  short  turned-up  branch 
near  its  upper  extremity.  This  orifice  is  so 
small  that  while  it  allows  the  air  to  pass 
freely,  it  prevents  the  escape  of  the  mercury. 
This  barometer  is  very  convenient  for  car- 
riage, and  is  easily  brought  to  a  position 
proper  for  observation. 

Siphon-bottle  (si-fon-bot'l),n.  A  bottle  for 
containing  aerated  waters  which  may  be 
discharged  through  a  bent  tube  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Siphon -CUP  (si'fon-kup),  n.  In  mack,  a 
I'unn  of  lubricating  apparatus  in  which  the 
oil  is  led  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  by 
capillary  action,  ascending  and  descending 
in  a  cotton  wick,  and  dropping  on  the 
journal. 

Siphonese  (si-fo'ne-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
green-spored  alga1,  of  which  there  are  two 
sub-orders,  Caulerpeas  and  Codiere,  the  for- 
mer all  inhabitants  of  warmer  regions,  the 
latter  often  found  in  colder.  Some  of  the 
Codieac  resemble  corallines  from  the  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime  which  enters  into  their 
composition. 

Siphon -gauge  (si'fon-gaj),  n.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  glass  siphon,  partially 
filled  with  mercury,  for  indicating  the  de- 
gree of  rarefaction  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  A  gauge  of 
this  kind  is  also  used  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  vacuum  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  contained  in  a  vessel,  when  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, and  also  the  pressure  of  liquids,  as 
w;iti.'i'  in  pipes,  &c. 

Slphonla  (sl-fo'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  siphon,  a  hol- 
low tube,  a  pipe,  from  the  use  made  of  the 
exudation.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  order  Euphorbiaeeae,  consisting  of 
about  half-a-dozen  species.  They  are  tall 
trees,  with  leaves  composed  of  three  leaflets, 
growing  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  small  dioecious  flowers  in  lax 
panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  large  three-celled 
capsule,  and  the  trees  abound  in  a  milky 
juice.  S.  elastica,  which  yields  the  true 
caoutchouc,  is  a  tree  from  50  to  60  feet  in 
height,  common  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies.  Caoutchouc  is  the  milky 
juice  of  the  tree  which  exudes  on  incisions 
being  made,  and  solidifies  on  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Siphonic  (sl-fon'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
siphon. 

Siphonida  (sl-fon'i-da),  n.  pi.  In  zool.  one 
of  the  two  sections  into  which  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  molluscs  are  divided,  the  other 
section  being  the  Asiphonida.  The  Siphon- 
ida are  furnished  with  respiratory  siphons, 
and  their  mantle -lobes  are  more  or  less 
united.  Two  subdivisions  are  comprised 
in  this  section.  In  the  one  (Integropallialia) 
the  siphons  are  short,  and  the  pallial  line 
simple;  the  other  (Sinupallialia)  is  charac- 
terized by  long  respiratory  siphons  and  a 
sinuated  pallial  line. 

Siphonifer  (si-fon'i-fer),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Siphonifera. 

Siphonifera  (sl-fo-nif'er-a),  n.  pi.  M.  D'Or- 
bigny's  name  for  an  order  of  molluscs,  in- 
cluding the  nautilus  and  all  those  species 
which  have  a  siphon  contained  within  a 
many-chambered  shell. 

Siphoniferous  (si-fo-nifer-ns),  a.  Siphon- 
bearing,  as  the  chambered  sheila  of  the 
nautilus. 

Siphonobranchiata  (si'fon-6-brang-ki-a"- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  siphon,  a  siphon,  and  bran- 
chia,  gills.]  Same  as  Stphonostomata. 

Siphonobranchiate  ( si'fon-6-brang"ki-at), 
a.  Pertaining  or  related  to  the  division  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs  Siphonobranchiata 
or  Siphonostomata;  siphonostomatous. 

Siphonophora  (si-fo-nof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
siphon,  a  tube,  and  phero,  to  carry.]  A  sub- 
class of  the  Hydrozoa,  constituting  the  so- 
called  oceanic  orpelagic  Hydrozoa,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  free  hydrosoma,  consisting 
of  several  polypites  united  by  a  flexible,  con- 
tractile, unbranched  crenosarc.  They  are 
singularly  delicate  organisms,  found  at  the 
surface  of  the  tropical  seas,  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  being  the  best-known  member 
of  the  group.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders, 
Calycophoridse  and  Physophoridse. 

Siphonostomata  (si'fon-6-stom"a-ta),  n.  pi. 


Siphonostomata—  Fusus  antiquus  (Red  Whelk). 

a,  Branchial  siphon,    b.  Proboscis,    c,  Operculum. 
dd.  Tentacles,  f.  Foot. 

[Gr.  siphon,  a  tube,  and  stoma,  the  mouth.] 
The  division  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  in 


which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  not  entire, 
but  possesses  a  notch  or  tube  for  the  emission 
of  the  respiratory  siphon.  The  members  are 
all  marine  and  carnivorous.  The  common 
whelk  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Siphonostomatous  (si'fon-6-stom"a-tus), a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphonostomata;  as, 
a  sfykonoftomatous  shell.  Nicholson. 

Siphonostome  (si'fo-nos-tom),  n.  A  gaster- 
opodous mollusc  of  the  division  Siphon- 
ostomata. 

Siphon-recorder  (sl'fon-re-kord-er).  n.  An 
instrument  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
for  recording  messages  sent  through  long 
telegraphic  lines,  as  the  Atlantic  cables  and 
the  like.  See  TELEGRAPH. 

Siphorhinian  (si-fo-rin'i-aii),  n.  [Gr.  siphon, 
a  tube,  and  rhis,  rhinos,  a  nose.]  A  namo 
applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  the  nostrils  pro- 
minent and  tubular.  Brando  &  Cox. 

Siphuncle  (si'fung-kl),  n.  [L.  siphunculus, 
dim.  from  siphon.]  See  SIPHON,  2. 

Siphuncular  (si-fung'ku-ler),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  siphuncle. 

Siphunculated,  Siphuncled  (si-fung'ku- 
lat-ed,  si'fung-kld),  a.  Having  a  siphuncle; 
having  a  little  siphon  or  spout,  as  a  valve. 

Sipper  (sip'er),  «.    One  that  sips. 

Sippet t  (sip'et),  n.  A  small  sop;  a  small 
piece  of  bread  steeped  in  milk  or  broth. 
'Your  sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses.' 
Milton. 

Sipple  (sip'l),  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  sip,  formed 
on  type  of  tipple.]  To  sip  frequently;  to 
tipple.  'A  trick  of  tippling  and.  tippling.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sipunculoidea  (sl-pung'ku-loi"de-a),  n.  pi. 
[From  Sipuncuiiis.]  One  of  the  classes 
into  which  the  sub-kingdom  Annulosa  is 
divided;  the  spoon- worms.  It  includes  cer- 
tain worm-like  animals  in  which  the  body 
is  sometimes  obviously  annulated,  some- 
times not;  but  there  are  no  amoulacral 
tubes  nor  foot-tubercles,  though  there  are 
sometimes  bristles  concerned  in  locomotion. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  resopha- 
geal  nerve-collar,  and  a  cord  placed  along 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  The  Sipun- 
culus  and  its  allies  make  up  this  class,  and 
from  their  affinity  to  the  worm -like  holo- 
thurians  they  have  often  been  placed 
amongst  the  Echinodermata. 

Sipunculus  (si-pung'ku-lus),  n.  [L.  sipun- 
culus,  siphunculus,  a  little  tube,  dim.  of 
sipho,  a  siphon.  ]  A  genus  of  Annulosa,  often 
placed  among  the  echinoderms;  the  spoon- 
worm.  The  species  are  found  in  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,-  and  much  sought  after  by 
fishermen,  who  use  them  as  bait  for  their 
hooks.  See  SIPUNCULOIDEA. 

Si  CLUls  (si  kwis).  [L.,  if  any  one.]  Eccles. 
a  notification  by  a  candidate  for  orders  of 
his  intention  to  inquire  whether  any  im- 
pediment may  be  alleged  against  him. 

Sir  (ser),  n.  [Fr.  sire,  from  L.  senior,  an 
elder  or  elderly  person  (see  SENIOR),  through 
the  forms  sen'r,  sendre,  sindre,  sidre,  sire. 
Bracket]  1.  A  common  complimentary 
mode  of  address  now  used  without  consider- 
ation of  rank  or  status ;  a  general  title  by 
which  a  speaker  addresses  the  person  he  is 
speaking  to:  used  in  the  singular  and  plural. 
'  Speak  on,  sir.'  Shak.  'But,  sirst  be  sud- 
den in  the  execution.'  Shak.  While  gene- 
rally used  as  a  title  of  respect,  as  by  servants 
to  their  masters,  sons  to  their  fathers, 
scholars  to  their  teachers,  and  the  like,  it  is 
frequently  employed  in  phrases  expressing 
great  displeasure,  astonishment,  doubt,  &c., 
or  conveying  a  threat,  reproach,  or  the  like. 
Thus  in  The  Rivals,  by  Sheridan,  Sir  Ant. 
Absolute  addresses  his  son,  *  What's  that  to 
you,  sir?'  'Odds  life,  sir!  if  you  have  the 
estate  you  must  take  it  with  the  live  stock 
on  it;'  and  so  on. — 2.  A  title  of  honour  of 
knights  and  baronets ;  in  this  case  always 
prefixed  to  the  Christian  name.  '  Noble 
captain,  your  servant— Sir  Arthur,  your 
slave.'  Swift. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  was  the  principal  in 
the  active  part.  Bacon. 

3.  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen;  as 
the  Shaksperian  'Sir  Hugh  Evans,'  a  Welsh 
parson;'  'Sir  Oliver  Martext,  a  vicar.' 

A  title  formerly  applied  to  priests  and  curates  in 
general;  for  this  reason:  dotninus,  the  academical 
title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually  rendered  by 
sir  in  English  at  the  universities.  So  that  a  bachelor, 
who  in  the  books  stood  Dominttf  Brown,  was  in  con- 
versation called  Sir  Brown.  .  .  .  Therefore,  as  most 
clerical  persons  had  taken  that  first  degree,  it  became 
usual  to  style  them  Sir.  Nares. 

So  usual  indeed  did  the  practice  alluded  to 


by  Nares  become  that  a  'Sir  John*  came  to 
be  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  priest. 

Instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher,  they  hire 
a  Sir  John,  which  hath  better  skill  in  playing  at 
tables  .  .  .  than  in  God's  word.  Latinier. 

4.  Used  also  as  a  common  noun  to  signify 
(a)  lord,  master.  'Sole  sir  o'  the  world.' 
Shak.  (b)  Gentleman,  'A  nobler  sir  ne'er 
lived.'  Shak. 

Siraskier  (si-ras'ker),n.   Same  as  Sera  skier. 

Sircar  (ser'kar),  n.  I.  A  Hindu  clerk  or 
accountant. — 2.  A  circar. 

Sirdar  (aei'dar),  n.  [Hind.]  A  chieftain, 
captain,  head-man.  — Sirdar  bearer  (fre- 
quently contracted  sirdar),  the  chief  of  the 
palankeen  bearers,  and  generally  his  mas- 
ter's valet. 

Sire  (sir),  ?i.  [See  SIR.]  1.  A  respectful  title 
formerly  given  to  seniors  or  elders  and 
others;  sir.  It  is  now  used  only  in  address- 
ing a  king  or  other  sovereign  prince.— 2.  A 
father;  a  progenitor.  'Land  of  my  sires.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Poetical.] 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  Ins  son  a  king-. 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire.      Snak. 

3.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast:  particularly 
used  of  horses;  as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire, 
but  a  bad  dam. —4.  Used  in  composition;  as 
in  grandsire  for  grandfather;  great-grand- 
sire,  great-grandfather.  —  5.  A  maker;  an 
author;  an  originator.  [Rare.] 

He  died,  who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 
Poor,  old,  and  blind.  Shelley. 

Sire  (sir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sired;  ppr.  siring. 
To  beget;  to  procreate:  used  now  chiefly  of 
beasts,  and  especially  of  stallions. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base. 

SJtat. 

Siredon  (si-re'don),  n.  [Gr.  seiredon,  a 
siren.]  A  generic  name  applied  to  the  Mexi- 
can axolotl,  now  supposed  by  eminent  zo- 


Siredon  pisciforme. 

ologists  to  be  merely  a  larval  salamander. 
The  cut  represents  the  form  with  persistent 
branchise  or  gills,  as  ordinarily  known  in  its 
native  country.  See  AXOLOTL. 
Siren  (sl'ren),  n.  [Gr.  seiren,  a  siren,  sup- 
posed to  mean  lit.  an  entangler,  from  seira, 
a  cord.]  1.  In  Greek  myth,  one  of  several 
(according  to  some  writers,  three)  sea- 
nymphs,  who  by  their  singing  fascinated 
those  that  sailed  by  their  island,  and  then 
destroyed  them.  In  works  of  art  they  are 


Siren. 

often  represented  as  having  partly  the  form 
of  birds,  sometimes  only  the  feet  of  a  bird. 

Next  where  the  sirens  dwell  ye  plough  the  seas  I 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Pope. 

2.  A  mermaid.  '  A  mermaid  or  siren  there 
buried.'  Holland.—^.  A  charming, alluring, 
or  enticing  woman ;  a  woman  dangerous 
from  her  enticing  arts.  'This  nymph,  this 
siren  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine.' 
Shak.  -  4.  Something  insidious  or  deceptive. 
'  Consumption  is  a  siren.'  W.  Irving.—  5.  A 
genus  of  perennibranchiate  amphibians 
which  have  only  one  pair  of  feet,  and  are 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  </o;      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 


TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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supplied  both  with  lungs  and  external  Kills. 
They  are  peculiar  to  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  United  States.  Called  also  M>< 
6.  An  instrument  for  producing  continuous 
or  musical  sounds,  and  for  measuring  the 
iniiiiluT  df  sound  waves  or  vibrations  per 
second,  which  produce  a  note  of  given  pitch. 
In  its  original  form  it  consists  of  a  disc  with 
a  circular  row  of  oblique  holes,  revolving 
t-luse  to  the  top-plate  of  a  wind-chest  per- 
forated with  corresponding  holes  of  a  con- 
trary obliquity,  so  that  the  jets  of  air  from 
the  latter  passing  through  the  former  keep 
the  disc  in  motion,  and  produce  a  note  cor- 
responding to  the  rapidity  of  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  holes  in  the  two  plates,  the 
number  of  coincidences  or  vibrations  to  a 
given  time  being  shown  by  indices  which 
connect  by  toothed  wheels  with  a  screw  on 
the  axis  of  the  disc.  From  the  deep  piercing 
nature  of  the  sound  which  the  siren  emits, 
a  modified  form  of  the  instrument  having 
two  discs  rotating  with  great  velocity  in 
opposite  directions  is  employed  as  a  fog- 
signal  or  alarm.  The  discs  are  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  which  also  forces  a  blast  of 
steam  through  their  apertures  when  those 
of  the  two  discs  come  in  opposition.  The 
device  is  placed  at  the  smaller  extremity  of 
a  large  trumpet,  which  greatly  intensifies 
the  sound.  Called  also  Sirene. 
Siren  (si'ren),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  siren  or 
to  the  dangerous  enticements  of  music;  be- 
witching; fascinating;  as,  &  siren  song. 

By  the  help  of  the  winning  address,  the  siren  mode 
or  mien,  he  can  inspire  poison,  whisper  in  destruction 
to  the  soul.  Hammond. 

Sirene  (si'ren),  «.  [Fr.  sirtne,  a  siren.] 
Same  as  SIREN,  6. 

Sirenia  (sl-re'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [From  their  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  mermaids  or  sirens.] 
An  order  of  marine  herbivorous  mammals 
allied  to  the  whales,  having  the  posterior 
extremities  wanting,  and  the  anterior  con- 
verted into  paddles.  This  order  comprises 
the  manatee  and  dugong.  They  differ  from 
the  Cetacea  in  having  the  nostrils  placed  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  in  having 
molar  teeth  with  flat  crowns  adapted  for  a 
vegetable  diet.  They  feed  chiefly  on  sea- 
weeds, and  frequent  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  estuaries.  Besides  these  living  mem- 
bers the  Sirenia  were  represented  by  a  gi- 
gantic species  25  feet  long  and  20  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  a  native  of  Behring's  Straits, 
but  is  now  extinct,  no  specimen  having  been 
seen  for  200  years.  The  Sirenia  have  existed 
since  the  miocene  period. 

Sirenian  (si-re'ni-an),  a.  andn.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  order  Sirenia;  as  a  noun,  one 
of  the  Sirenia. 

The  known  existing  representatives  of  \.\\etiretiian 
order  are  the  dugongs  and  the  manatees;  the  latest 
extinct  form  is  the  edentulous  rirenian  called 
'Steller's  sea-cow.*  last  observed  in  the  arctic  seas 
off  the  shores  of  Behring's  Island;  the  miocene  ex- 
tinct genus  has  left  its  remains  in  Southern  Europe. 
Owen. 

Sirenical  (  sl-ren'ik-al  ),  a.  Like  or  appro- 
priate to  a  siren. 

Here's  a  couple  of  sirenical  rascals  shall  enchant 
you.  Mars-ton. 

Sirenidse  (  sl-ren'i-de  ),  n.  pi.    A  family  of 

true  or  perennibranchiate  amphibians,  com- 

prising the  sirens  and  axolotl. 
Sirenize  (si'ren-iz),  v.i.     To  use  the  entice- 

ments of  a  siren;  to  charm.    [Rare.] 
Sirex  (si'reks),  n.    A  genus  of  hymenopter- 

ous  insects,  called  in  English  Tailed  Wasps. 


. 

Siriasis  (si-ri'a-sis),  n.  [Or.  giriasis.  See 
SIRIUS.]  A  disease  occasioned  by  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  sun  ;  sun-stroke  :  coup-de- 
soleil. 

SiricidSB  (si-ris'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects  of  which  the  genus 
Sirex  is  the  type.  The  members  of  this 
family  have  a  strong  ovipositor,  with  which 
they  pierce  not  merely  the  soft  substance  of 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  but  hard  timber 
as  well.  The  larvae  produced  from  the  eggs 
thus  deposited  usually  reside  in  the  interior 
of  trees,  which  they  perforate  in  various 
directions,  often  causing  great  destruction 
in  the  pine  forests,  of  which  the  largest 
species  are  inhabitants.  When  full  grown 
they  form  a  silken  cocoon,  in  which  they 
undergo  transformation. 

Sirius  (sir'i-us),  n.  [L  ,  from  Gr.  Seirios, 
from  seirios,  seiros,  hot,  scorching.]  The 
large  and  bright  star  called  the  Dog-star,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  Major. 

Sirloin  (ser'loin),  n.  [Formerly  mrloin,  sur- 
loyne,  from  Fr.  surlonge,  surlogne,  a  sirloin 
—  sur,  over,  and  longe,  logne,  a  loin.  See 


LOIN.]  The  loto  or  Upper  partof  the  loin  of 
beef,  or  part  covering  either  kidney.  Popu- 
larly, but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived thia  name  from  having  been  knighted 
by  an  English  king  in  a  fit  of  good  humour. 

But,  pray,  why  is  it  called  sirloin  I   Why.  you  must 
know  that  our  King  Tames  I.,  who  loved  good  eat- 
ing, being  invited  to  dinner  by  one  of  his  nobles,  and 
•eetag  -i  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew  out 
i,  and  in  a  frolic,  knighted  it.  Swift. 

Slrmark  (ser'miirk),  n.    See  SURMARK. 

Sirname  (ser'nam),  n.     A  surname. 

SiTOC  (si'rok),  n.  Same  as  Sirocco.  Emer- 
son. [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Sirocco  (si-rok'ko),  n.  [It.;  from  Ar.  shoruk, 
from  shark,  the  east.]  An  oppressive,  relax- 
ing wind  coming  from  northern  Africa,  over 
the  Mediterranean,  to  Italy,  Sicily,  &c. 
Written  also  Scirocco.  See  SIMOOM. 

Sirrah  (sir'a),  n.  [Often  taken  from  sir  and 
ha,  but  this  is  very  improbable;  omip.  Ir. 
ttir reach,  poor,  lean,  sorry.]  A  word  of  ad- 
dress, generally  equivalent  to  fellow,  or  to 
sir,  with  an  angry  or  contemptuous  force 
added.  It  is  applied  sometimes  to  children 
in  a  kind  of  playfulness,  or  to  servants  in 
hastiness,  and  formerly  it  was  sometimes 
used  also  to  females.  '  Sirrah  Iris,  go. '  Shak. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell.  SAa&. 

Sir-reverence  t  (ser-rev'er-ens),  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  save -revere  nee  (L.  salvil  reveren- 
tui),  the  expression  being  first  contracted 
into  so  reverence,  and  then  corrupted  into 
sir  or  sur  reverence. }  A  kind  of  apologetical 
apostrophe  for  introducing  an  indelicate 
word  or  expression,  sometimes  standing  for 
the  expression  itself.  Massinger. 

Sirtt  (sert),  n.  [L.  syrtis.]  A  quicksand; 
a  syrt  (which  see). 

Sirup  (sir'up),  n.  Same  as  Syrvp.  'Lucent 
sirups  tinct  with  cinnamon.'  Keats. 

Slruped  (sir'up  t),  a.    Same  as  Syruped. 

Sirupy  (sir'up-i),  a.     Same  as  Syrupy. 

Sirvente  (ser-vant),  n.  [Fr. ;  Pr.  sirventes; 
lit.  a  poem  of  service,  being  originally  a 
poem  in  praise  of  some  one,  from  L.  servio, 
to  serve.]  In  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  species  of  poem  in  common  use 
among  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  usu- 
ally satirical,  though  sometimes  devoted  to 
love  or  praises,  and  divided  into  strophes 
of  a  peculiar  construction. 

Sis,t  n,  [Fr.  nix,  pron.  sis.]  The  cast  of  six; 
the  highest  cast  upon  a  die.  Chaucer. 

Sisal-grass,  Sisal-hemp  (si-sal'gras,  si-sal'- 
hemp),  n.  The  prepared  fibre  of  the  Agave 
americana,  or  American  aloe,  used  for  cord- 
age: so  called  from  Sisal,  a  port  in  Yucatan. 

Siset  (siz),  n.  An  assize.  'Where  God  his 
sines  holds.'  Sylvester. 

Siset  (sis),  n.    Six :  a  term  in  games. 

In  the  new  casting  of  a  die,  when  ace  is  on  the  top, 
sisf  must  needs  be  at  the  bottom.  Fuller. 

Slserara,  Siserary  (sis'e-ra-ra,  sis'e-ra-ri ), 
n.  A  hard  blow.  [Provincial.] 

He  attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin,  as 
might  have  scared  the  Devil  himself.     Sir  Hf.  Scott. 

Siskin  (sis'kin),  n.  [Dan.  sisken,  Sw.  siska, 
G.  zeivig.  ]  A  well-known  song-bird;  the  aber- 
devine (Fringilla  spinus).  See  ABERDEVINE. 

Siskiwit  (sis  ki-wit),  n.  [Indian  name.]  A 
species  of  salmon  (.Sabno  siskiwit)  found  in 
Lake  Superior.  It  is  broad  and  very  fat, 
and  has  a  high  flavour. 

Sismometer  (sis-mom'et-er),  n.  Same  as 
Seismometer. 

Sison  (si'son),  n.  [Gr.  sison,  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Umbellifene.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  with  the  uppermost  leaves  narrower 
and  more  divided  than  the  lower,  and  um- 
bels of  small  white  flowers;  they  are  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  S.  Amomum  is  com- 
mon in  Britain  in  chalk  soils  in  rather  moist 
ground,  under  hedges,  &c.  The  green  plant, 
when  bruised,  has  a  peculiarly  nauseous 
smell.  The  seeds  are  pungent  and  aroma- 
tic, and  were  formerly  celebrated  as  a  diu- 
retic. 

SiSS  (sis),  v.i.  [D.  sissen,  to  hiss.  From  the 
sound.]  To  hiss.  [Local  in  England,  but 
common  in  the  United  States  to  express 
certain  inanimate  hissing  sounds.] 

Sissoo,  Sissum  (sis-so',  sis-sum'), n.  [Hind.] 
A  valuable  timber  tree  of  India,  the  wood  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  in  structure  the 
finer  species  of  teak,  but  is  tougher  and 
more  elastic.  See  DALBERGIA. 

Slst  (sist),  v.t.  [L.  aistere,  to  stop.]  In  Scots 
law,  (a)  to  stop;  to  stay. — To  sist  proceed- 
ings or  process,  to  delay  judicial  proceed- 
ing in  a  cause:  used  both  in  civil  and  eccle- 


siastical courts.  (b)To  cite  or  summon;  to 
bring  forward. 

Some,  however,  have  preposterously  sisttd  nature 
as  the  first  or  generative  principle,  ami   regarded 
mind  as  merely  tlie  derivative  of  corporeal  nrg-mUm 
Sir  It'.  Hamilton. 

—To  tut  parties,  to  join  other  parties  in  a 
suit  or  action,  and  serve  them  with  process. 
—To  gist  one's  self,  to  take  a  place  at  the 
liar  of  a  court  whore  one's  cause  is  to  be 
judicially  tried  and  determined. 

Sist  (sist),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  legally 
staying  diligence  or  execution  on  decrees 
for  fivil  debts.—  Sist  on  a  mttijtenttiun,  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  order  or  injunction  of 
the  lord-ordinary  prohibiting  diligence  to 
proceed,  where  relevant  grounds  of  suspen- 
sion have  been  stated  in  the  bill  of  suspen- 
sion. See  SUSPENSION. 

Sister  (sis'ter),  n.  [0.  E.  auster,  sostre,  A.  Sax. 
xweoster,  swyster,  gutter,  Icel.  fyxtir,  D.  zvs- 
ter,  Goth.  swiatar,  G.  schwester,  sister.  The 
word  is  widely  spread,  being  cog.  with  Pol. 
siostra,  Rus.  sestra,  L.  soror,  Skr.  swasri,  the 
last  two  having  lost  a  t,  The  word  means 
a  woman  connected  with  a  person,  and  con- 
sists of  the  elements  ava-ait-tar  —  sva  (L. 
svus)  his,  one's,  sn,  root  meaning  to  pro- 
duce (also  in  *'on),and  tar,  denoting  an  agent 
(  =  ther  of  father).]  1.  A  female  born  of  the 
same  parents  as  another  person:  correlative 
to  brother.— 2.  A  woman  of  the  same  faith; 
a  female  fellow-Christian. 

If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  ol 
daily  food,  &c.  Jam.  ii.  15. 

3.  A  female  closely  allied  to  or  associated 
with  another;  one  of  the  same  condition 
or  belonging  to  the  same  society,  commu- 
nity, or  the  like,  as  the  nuns  in  a  convent. 

lie  chid  the  sifters 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
Shot, 

4.  One  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  con- 
dition ;  as,  sister-fruits :  generally  used  ad- 
jec  lively. 

Hark!  they  whisper;  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away!  Pope. 

—Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy.     See 
under  CHARITY,  MERCY. 
Sister  (sis'ter),  v.t.    To  be  sister  to ;  to  re- 
semble closely.     [Rare.] 

She  .  .  .  with  her  neeld  composes 

Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  brartch  or  berry. 

That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses,     Sha&, 

Sister -block  (sis'ter-blok),  n.  Naut.  a 
turned  cylindrical  block  having  two  sheave- 
holes,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  mer- 
chant service  they  are  used  mostly  for  the 
buntlines  and  leach-lines  of  the  courses  in 
large  ships ;  in  ships  of  war  they  are  seized 
between  the  two  foremost  shrouds  of  the 
top-mast  rigging,  for  the  reef-tackles  and 
topsail  lifts  to  lead  through. 

Sisterhood  (sis'ter-hud),  71.  1.  The  state  of 
being  a  sister;  the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 
[Rare.] 

She  abhorr'd 

Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 
Of  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.        Daniel, 

2.  Sisters  collectively,  or  a  society  of  sisters; 
or  a  society  of  females  united  in  one  faith 
or  order. 

O  peaceful  sisterhood, 
Receive  and  yield  me  sanctuary.       Tennyson, 

Sistering  (sis'ter-ing),  p.  and  a.  Allied; 
contiguous;  neighbouring.  [Rare.] 

A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sisferiaf  vale.      Shak. 

Sister-in-law  (sis'ter-in-la),  n.  A  husband's 
or  wife's  sister;  also,  a  brother's  wife. 
Sisterless  (sis'ter-les),  a.  Having  no  sister. 
Sisterly  (sis'ter-li),  a.  Like  a  sister;  becom- 
ing a  sister ;  affectionate ;  as,  sisterly  kind- 
ness. 

Sistine  (sis'tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pope 
Sixtus  V. — Sistine  chapel,  a 
chapel  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
Sistrum  (sis'trum),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  seistron,  from  seio, 
to  shake.]  A  kind  of  rattle 
or  jingling  instrument  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
their  religious  ceremonies, 
especially  in  the  worship  of 
Isis.  It  consisted  of  a  thin 
sometimes  lyre-shaped  metal 
frame,  through  which  passed 
a  number  of  metal  rods,  to 
which  rings  were  sometimes 
attached.  A  short  handle 
was  attached,  by  which  it  was 
shaken. 

Sisymbrium  (si-sim'bri-um),  n.  [L.  idsym- 
bnum,  Gr.  gist/mbrwn,  supposed  to  be  wild 
thyme  or  mint.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 


Sistrum. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  h&r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abttne;       v,  Sc.  tey. 
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order  Crucifera*.  The  species,  which  are 
numerous,  are  mostly  pereunial  or  annual 
herbs,  with  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and 
leaves  very  variable  on  the  same  plant.  A 
few  are  well  known  on  account  of  their 
uses.  S.  t>ijicin>;?'-  is  our  i-ommon  hedge- 
mustard.  (See  HEDGE- MUSTARD.)  S.  Irio, 
or  London  rocket,  is  a  native  of  waste 
places  throughout  Europe,  and  sprung  up 
in  great  abundance  about  London  after  the 
it  Fire.  The  whole  plant  possesses  the 
hot  biting  rhanirter  of  the  mustard.  S.  So- 
phia (fine -leaved  hedge -mustard,  or  flix- 
weed)  is  frequent  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
controlling  diarrhnca,  dysentery,  &c. 
Sisyphean  (sis-i-fe'an),  a.  Relating  or  per- 
taining t<>  Sisyphus,  in  Greek  myth,  a  king 
of  Corinth,  whose  punishment  in  Tartarus 
for  his  crimes  committed  on  earth  consisted 
in  rolling  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  constantly  rolled  down  again,  and 
rendered  his  labour  incessant.  Hence,  re- 
curring unceasingly;  as,  to  engage  in  n  Sisy- 
phean task. 

Sit  (sit),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  sat;  old  pp.  sitten; 
ppr.  sitting.  [A.  Rax.  xittati,  for  older  sitian, 
pret.  scet,  pp.  geseten;  Icel.  sitja,  D.  zitten, 
G.  sitzen,  Goth,  sitan,  to  sit ;  from  widely 
spread  root  gad,  seen  also  in  L.  sedeo,  to  sit, 
sedes,  a  seat  (comp.  sedentary,  siege,  &c.) ; 
Gr.  hezomai,  Skr.  sad,  to  sit.  Set  is  the 
causative  of  this  verb;  comp.  drink,  drench; 
lie,  lay;  seat  is  also  of  this  stem.]  1.  To  rest 
upon  the  haunches  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  body;  to  repose  on  a  seat:  said  of  human 
beings  and  sometimes  of  other  animals;  as, 
to  ait  on  a  sofa  or  on  the  ground. 

The  godlike  hero  sat 

On  his  imperial  throne.  Dryden. 

2.  To  perch ;  to  rest  on  the  feet,  as  birds.— 

3.  To  be  or  stay  or  remain  in  a  place. 
'Twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where  indeed  you 

have  a  delight  to  sit,  have  you  not?  Shak. 

4.  To  rest  or  remain  in  any  position,  situa- 
tion, or  condition;  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose;  to  rest;  to  abide. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here? 

Num.  xxxii.  6. 
Would  the  tenants  sit  easier  in  their  rents  than  now? 

SmUt, 

6.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on;  to  be  felt,  as  a 
weight  or  burden;  as,  grief  sits  heavy  on  his 
heart. 

Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit 
When  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne.    Shak. 

6.  To  have  a  seat;  to  be  placed;  to  dwell;  to 
settle;  to  rest;  to  abide. 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty.  Shak. 

Pale  horror  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face.     Dryden. 

I.  To  incubate;  to  cover  and  warm  eggs  for 
hatching ;  as,  the  female  bird  sits  for  three 
weeks.— 8.  To  be  suited  to  one's  person ;  to 
fit,  suit,  or  become  when  put  on;  as,  a  coat 
sits  well  or  ill. 

Adieu ! 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new !    Shak. 

9.  To  assume  a  position  in  order  to  have 
one's  portrait  taken,  a  bust  modelled,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  sit  for  one's  picture;  to  sit 
to  a  painter.  Garth— 10.  To  occupy  a  seat 
or  place  in  an  official  capacity;  to  be  in  any 
assembly  or  council,  as  a  member;  to  have 
a  seat,  as  in  Parliament;  as,  the  member 
sits  for  a  large  constituency. 

The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat 
Mat.  xxiii.  2. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is 
for  taxes.  Addison. 

II.  To  be  convened,  as  an  assembly;  to  hold 
a  session  ;  to  be  officially  engaged  in  public 
business,  as  judges,  legislators,  or  officers  of 
any  kind ;  as,  the  House  of  Commons  some- 
times sits  till  far  on  in  the  night;  the  judges 
or  the  courts  sit  in  Westminster  Hall ;  the 
commissioners  sit  every  day.  — 12.  To  have 
position  or  direction :  said  of  the  wind. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner?  Shak. 

Like  a  good  miller  that  knows  how  to  grind  which 
way  soever  the  wind  sits,  Selden. 

13. t  To  be  proper  or  fitting;  to  beseem. 
Chaucer.— To  nit  at  meat,  to  be  at  table  for 
eating.— To  sit  down,  (a)  to  place  one's  self 
on  a  chair  or  other  seat;  as,  to  sit  down  at  a 
meal.  (6)  To  begin  a  siege ;  as,  the  enemy 
sat  down  before  the  town,  (c)  To  settle;  to 
fix  a  permanent  abode.  Spenser,  (d)  To 
rest  content;  to  cease,  as  being  satisfied. 

Here  we  cannot  sit  down,  but  still  proceed  in  our 
search.  Dr.  J.  Rogers. 

—To  sit  out,  (a)  to  sit  till  all  is  done.    (6)  To 


be  without  engagement  or  employment;  not 
to  take  part  in,  as  a  game.  [Rare.] 

They  are  glad  rather  than  sit  out  to  play  very  small 
game.  J}f.  S.ntiierson. 

—  To  »it  tip,  (a)  to  rise  or  be  raised  from  a 
recumbent  posture. 

He  that  was  dead  sat  /»/,  and  began  to  speak. 
Lu.  vii.  15. 

(ft)  To  refrain  from  lying  down;  not  to  go  to 
bed;  as,  to  sit  up  till  late  at  night;  also,  to 
watch;  as,  to  sit  up  with  a  sick  person. 

Let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you.      Shak. 

(c)  To  assume  or  maintain  the  posture  of  one 
who  is  seated;  as,  he  is  too  ill  to  sit  up.— To 
sit  for  a,  fellowship,  in  the  universities,  to  be 
examined  with  a  view  to  gain  a  fellowship. 
Sit  (sit),  o.t.  1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon;  as,  lie 
sits  a  horse  well. 

He  could  not  sit  his  mule.  Shak. 

2.  To  place  on  a  seat :  used  reflexively,  with 
one's  self,  me,  thee,  &c. 

But  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 

3.  To  become;  to  be  becoming  to;  to  suit. 

Thiennette  is  this  night,  she  mentions,  for  the  first 
time,  to  put  on  her  morning  promenade-dress  of  white 
muslin,  as  also  a  satin  girdle  and  steel  buckle;  but,  adds 
she,  it  will  not  sit  her.  Carlyle. 

Site  (sit),  7i.  [L.  gitvx.  site,  position,  situa- 
tion.] 1.  Situation,  especially  as  regards  re- 
lation to  surroundings ;  local  position ;  as, 
the  site  of  a  city  or  of  a  house;  a  beautiful 
site  for  a  mansion.— 2.  A  plot  of  ground  set 
apart  for  building.— 3.  A  posture.  [Rare.] 

The  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site.  Thomson. 

Sited  t  (sit'ed),  a.    Having  a  site;  placed; 

si  tua  ted.     Spe  user. 
Sitfast  (sit'f ast),  a.    Stationary;  immovable; 

fixed. 

'Tis  good,  when  you  have  crossed  the  sea  and  back, 

To  find  the  sitfast  acres  where  you  left  them. 

Sitfast  (sit'fast),  n.  In  farriery,  an  ulcer- 
ated, horny  sore  or  tumour  growing  on  a 
horse's  back  under  the  saddle. 

Sitht  (sith),  eonj.  [A.  Sax.  sith.  See  SINCE.] 
Since;  seeing  that;  because.  Shak 

Sitht  (sith),  adv.     Since  that  time.     Shak. 

Sitht  (&itli),  prep.  Since;  after.  'Things 
sith.  then  befallen.'  Shak. 

Sith,t  Sithet  (sith,  sith),  n.  (A.  Sax.  stth, 
for  ginth,  path,  way,  time;  Goth,  sinth,  sinths, 
a  way,  occasion.]  Time;  occasion. 

A  thousand  silJtes  I  curse  that  careful  home.  Spenser. 

Sithe  t  (sHh),  ?i.    Same  as  Scythe.    Chaucer. 

Si  the  (sith),  v.i.    To  sigh.    [Provincial.] 

Sithedt  (sithd),  a.  Armed  with  scythes; 
scythed. 

Sithemant  (sith 'man),  n.  A  mower;  a 
scytheman. 

Sithen,t  Sithencet  (sith'en,  sith'ens),  adv. 
[A.  Sax.  siththan.  See  SINCE.]  Since;  in 
later  times.  Chaucer;  Shak. 

Sithencet  (sith'ens),  conj.  Since;  seeing 
that.  Shak. 

Sitlplogy,  Sitology  (si-ti-ol'o-ji,  si-tol'o-ji), 
?i.  [Gr.sttion,  sites,  food, and  Jopos.discourse.] 
That  department  of  medicine  which  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  diet;  the  doctrine  or 
consideration  of  aliments;  dietetics. 

Sitpphobia,  Sltpmanla  (si-to-fo'bi-a,  si-to- 
ma'ni-a),  n,  [Gr.  sitos,  food,  and  phobos, 
fear,  mania,  madness.]  Morbid  repugnance 
to  or  refusal  of  food.  Sitophobia  may  con- 
sist in  repugnance  to  all  food,  or  merely  to 
particular  viands.  It  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  insanity. 

Sitta  (sit'ta),  n.  [  L.  ]  A  genus  of  birds  known 
by  the  name  of  nut -hatches.  See  NUT- 
HATCH. 

Sittand.t  ppr.  Sitting;  becoming;  suiting 
with.  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Sitte.t  v.i.  ort.  To  sit;  to  become;  to  fit; 
to  suit  with.  Chaucer. 

Sitter  (sit'er).  n.  1.  One  who  sits. -2.  A  bird 
that  sits  or  incubates. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters. 
Mortimer. 

3.  One  who  sits  for  his  portrait ;  one  who  is 
placed  so  that  an  artist  may  make  a  like- 
ness, bust,  &c.,  of  him. 

The  difficulty  of  making  my  sitterskeep  their  heads 
still  while  I  paint  them.  W.  Collins. 

—A  sitter  up,  one  who  refrains  from  lying 
down;  one  who  watches  or  goes  not  to  bed. 
They  were  men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sitters  up  a- 
nights.  Lamb. 

Sittinffl  (sit-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  The  nut-hatches,  a 
sub-family  of  insessorial  birds,  named  from 
the  genus  Sitta. 

Sittine  (sit'in),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sit- 
tince  or  nut-hatches. 


Sitting  (sit'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Resting  on  the 
haunelies  or  the  lo\\  t-r  cxtivin  it  v  of  the  body. 

2.  Perching  or  resting  on  the  legs,  as  bird's. 

3.  Incubating;  as,  a  sitting  lien. — 4.  Ocfii]iy- 
ing  a  place  in  an  official  capacity;  holding 
a  court;  as,  &  sitting  judge.  — 5.  In  bot  ses- 
sile, i.e.  without  petiole,  peduncle,  or  pedi- 
cel, &c. 

Sitting  (sit'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
sits,  or  the  posture  of  being  on  a  seat.  — 
•2.  The  time  during  which,  or  occasion  on 
which,  one  sits  for  an  artist  to  take  a  por- 
trait or  model  a  bust,  &c. 

Few  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  sitting. 

Dryrten. 

I  was  instructed  to  attend  on  a  certain  day  .  .  . 
with  all  my  materials  ready  for  taking  a  first  sitting. 

IT.  Coltins. 

3.  A  session;  a  business  meeting;  the  actual 
presence  or  meeting  of  any  body  of  men  in 
their  seats  for  transacting  business. 

The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation,     Macaulay. 

4.  The  time  during  which  one  sits,  as  at 
books,  at  cards  or  dice,  at  work,  or  the  like. 

I  shall  never  see  my  gold  again  ;  fourscore  ducats 
at  a  sitting!  fourscore  ducats!  Shak. 

For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  Paul's  epistles 
I  read  it  through  at  one  sitting.  Locke. 

6.  Incubation ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, as  fowls. 

The  male  bird  amuses  the  female  with  his  songs 
during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting.  Addison. 

6.  The  space  occupied  by  one  person  in  a 
church  or  other  place  of  regular  meeting 

Sitting-room  (sit'ing-rbm),  n.  1.  Sufficient 
space  for  sitting  in;  as,  sitting-room  could 
not  be  got  in  the  hall.— 2.  An  apartment  or 
room  for  sitting  in.  '  The  old  lady's  ordinary 
sitting-room.'  Dickens.  '  Their  little  street- 
ward sitting-room. '  Tennyson. 

Situate  (sit'u-at),  a.  [Fr.  situt,  situated, 
from  situer,  to  place,  from  L.  situs,  a  site.] 

1.  Placed,  with  respect  to  any  other  object; 
permanently  fixed;    situated;  as,    a  town 
situate  on  a  hill  or  on  the  sea-shore. 

I  know  where  it  is  situate.  Shak. 

We  found  the  following  state  of  the  law  to  prevail 
with  regard  to  county  franchises  derived  from  pro- 
perty situate  within  the  limits  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
Gladstone. 

2.  Placed ;  consisting.     '  Pleasure  situate  in 
hill  and  dale.'    Milton. 

Situated  (sit'u-at-ed),a.  [A  later  form  of  situ- 
ate, but  now  more  common.  See  SITUATE.] 

1.  Having  a  situation;  seated,  placed,  or  per- 
manently fixed  with  respect  to  any  other 
object ;  as,  a  city  situated  on  a  declivity  or 
in  front  of  a  lake ;  a  town  well  situated  for 
trade  or  manufactures;  an  observatory  well 
situated   for  observation  of   the    stars.  — 

2.  Placed,  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition 
with  regard  to  men  or  things ;  as,  observe 
how  the  executor  is  situated  with  respect 
to  the  heirs. 

Thus  situated  we  began  to  clear  spaces  in  the 
woods  in  order  to  set  up  the  astronomer's  observa- 
tory. Cook. 

Situation  (sit-u-a'shon),  n.  [Fr.  situation, 
from  situer.  See  SITUATE.]  1.  Position; 
seat;  location  in  respect  to  something  else; 
as,  the  situation  of  London  is  more  favour- 
able for  foreign  commerce  than  that  of 
Paris. —  2.  State;  condition;  position  with 
respect  to  society  or  circumstances;  as,  the 
situation  of  a  stranger  among  people  of 
habits  differing  from  his  own  cannot  be  plea- 
sant. • — 3.  Circumstances;  temporary  state 
or  position ;  as,  the  situation  is  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  the  government.  Hence, 
point  or  conjuncture  in  a  play;  as,  the  situ- 
ation at  the  end  of  the  third  act  is  most 
powerful.— 4.  Place;  office;  permanent  em- 
ployment; as,  he  has  a  situation  in  the  war 
department  or  under  government.  — SYN. 
Position,  seat,  site,  station,  post,  place, 
office,  state,  condition,  case,  plight,  predica- 
ment. 

Situs  (si'tus),  71.  [L.,  situation.]  In  bot.  the 
method  in  which  the  parts  of  a  plant  are 
arranged,  including  the  position  of  the 
parts.  Henslow. 

Sitz-bath  (sits'bath),  n.  [G.  sitz-bad—sitz, 
a  chair,  a  seat,  and  bad,  a  bath.]  A  form  of 
bath  in  which  one  can  take  a  bath  in  a  sit- 
ting posture;  a  bath  taken  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. 

Slum  (si'um),  n.  [Gr.  sion,  a  marsh  plant.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Umbellifera1. 
The  best  known  species  is  S.  Sinarum,  or 
skirret  (which  see). 

Siva  (si'va),  n.  In  Hindu  myth,  the  name  of 
the  third  god  of  the  Hindu  triad,  in  which 
he  represents  the  principle  of  destruction. 
His  emblem  is  the  lingam  or  phallus,  sym- 
bolical of  creation  which  follows  destruc- 
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lion;  and  he  is  represented  with  every  hor- 
rible sign  of  human  bloodshed,  and  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  a  white  bull.  The 
worshippers  of  Siva  ass-iim  t->  him  the  first 
place  in  the  triad,  and  to  them  he  is  not 
only  the  chief  deity,  but  the  deity  which 
comprises  in  itself  all  other  deities. 

Sivan.  (si'van),  n.  The  third  month  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  answering  to  part 
<>f  i-uir  May  and  part  of  June. 

Sivatherium  (si-va-the'ri-um),  «,  [Siva,  an 
Indian  deity,  and  Gr.  therion,  a  wild  ani- 
mal.] An  extinct  genus  of  Rnminantia, 
found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Si- 


Sivathertum  (restored). 

valik  Sub-Himalayan  range.  It  surpassed 
all  known  ruminants  in  size.  It  had  four 
horns  and  a  protruding  upper  lip,  and  must 
have  resembled  an  immense  antelope  or 
gnu. 

Siver  (sfVer),  n.     Same  as  Syver.     [Scotch.] 

Sivert  (siv'er),  v.i.    To  simmer.    Holland. 

Siwens,  n.    See  SIBBENS. 

Six  (siks),  a.  [A.  Sax.  six,  a  widely  spread 
word;  IceL  0. Fris.  Dan.  and  Sw.  sex,  D. 
zes,  G.  sechs,  Goth,  gains,  L.  sex,  Gr.  hex,  Per. 
shesh,  Skr.  shash,  six.]  Twice  three;  one 
more  than  five. 

Six  (siks),  n.  1.  The  number  of  six  or  twice 
three.  —2.  A  symbol  representing  this  num- 
ber, as  6.— At  six  and  seven,  or  as  more  gen- 
erally used,  at  sixes  and  sevens,  in  disorder 
and  confusion. 

All  is  uneven. 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven.     Shall. 

Sixain  (sik'san),  n.     A  stanza  of  six  verses. 

Sixfold  (siks'fold),  a.  Six  times  repeated; 
six  times  as  much  or  many. 

Sixpence  (siks'pensX  n.  1.  An  English  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  value  of  six  pennies;  half  a 
shilling. — 2.  The  value  of  six  penniesor  half 
a  shilling. 

Sixpenny  (siks'pen-ni),  a.  Worth  sixpence; 
costing  sixpence;  as,  a  sixpenny  loaf.— Six- 
penny strikers,  petty  footpads;  robbers  for 
sixpence.  Shak. 

Six-shooter  (siks'shdt-er),  n.  A  six-cham- 
bered revolver-pistol ;  a  pistol  capable  of 
firing  six  shots  in  quick  succession. 

Sixteen  (siks'ten),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sixtene,  six- 
tyne.]  Six  and  ten;  consisting  of  six  and 
ten. 

Sixteen  (siks'ten),  n.  1.  The  sum  of  six  and 
ten. — 2.  A  symbol  representing  this  sum,  as 
16. 

Sixteenmo  (siks'ten-mo),  n.  See  SEXTODE- 
CIMO. 

Sixteenth  (siks'tenth),a    [A.  Sax.  sixteGtha.  ] 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth;   the 
sixth  after  the  tenth:  the  ordinal  of  sixteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

Sixteenth  (siks'tenth),  n.  1.  One  of  sixteen 
equal  parts.— 2.  In  music,  the  replicate  of 
the  ninth,  an  interval  consisting  of  two  oc- 
taves and  a  second. 

Sixth  (siksth),  a.  1.  The  first  after  the  fifth: 
the  ordinal  of  six. — 2.  Being  one  of  six  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

Sixth  (siksth),  n.  1.  A  sixth  part.— 2.  In 
music,  a  hexachord.an  interval  of  two  kinds; 
the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three  tones 
and  two  semitones  major,  and  the  major 
sixth,  composed  of  four  tones  and  a  major 
semitone. 

Sixthly  (siksthli),  adv.    In  toe  sixth  place. 

Sixtieth  (siks'ti-eth),  a.  1.  The  ordinal  of 
sixty;  next  in  order  after  the  fifty-ninth.— 
2.  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

Sixtieth  (siks'ti-eth),  n.  One  of  sixty  equal 
p-irts. 

Sixty  (siks'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sixtig.]  Ten  times 
six 


Sixty  (siks'ti).  n  1.  The  sum  of  six  times 
ten.— 2.  A  symbol  representing  sixty  units, 
a*  tjo. 

Sizable  (sizVbl).  a.  1.  Of  considerable  size 
ur  bulk. 

The  whole  was  drawn  out  and  digested  into  a  siza- 
ble volume.  Bf.  Httrd. 

2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size;  as, 
sizable  timber. 

He  should   be    purged,  sweated,  vomited,    and 
starved,  till  he  come  to  a  sizable  bulk.     Arbuthnot. 

Sizar  (sl'zar),  n.  [From  *!>»•  ]  One  of  a  class 
of  students  in  the  University  i>f  Cambridge 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  are  pe- 
cuniarily assisted  through  the  benefactions 
of  founders  or  other  charitable  persons. 
Duties  of  a  somewhat  menial  kind  were  ori-  ! 
finally  required  to  be  performed  by  the 
sizars,  but  these  have  long  since  gone  into 
disuse.  At  Oxford  the  same  class  are  called 
nrrtton. 

Sizarship  (si'zar-ship),  n.  The  rank  or  sta- 
tion of  a  sizar. 

Size  (siz),  n.  [Contr.  for  assize.  '  E.  assize, 
and  corruptly  size,  was  the  settlement  or 
arrangement  of  the  plan  on  which  anything 
was  to  be  done.  The  assize  of  bread  or  of 
fuel  was  the  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  bread 
or  of  fuel,  laying  down  price,  weight,  length, 
thickness,  &c.  .  .  .  The  term  was  then  ap- 
plied to  the  specific  dimensions  laid  down  in 
the  regulation,  and  finally  to  dimensions  of 
magnitude  in  general.'  Wedgwood.]  1.  Ex- 
tent of  volume  or  surface;  dimensions  great 
or  small;  comparative  magnitude;  bulk;  as, 
a  man.  a  tree,  a  mountain,  of  a  large  or  of  a 
small  size.  'Shot  of  every  size.'  Dniden. 
'  His  double  chin,  his  portly  size.'  Tennyson. 
-  Condition  as  to  position,  rank,  character, 
or  the  like;  standing. 

They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between  ela- 
borate discourses,  delivered   to   princes  or    pariia-   ' 
ments,  and  a  plain  sermon,  for  a  middling  or  lower 
size  of  people.  Swift. 

3.1  Measure,  in  a  figurative  sense;  amount,  j 
'Our  size  of  sorrow,  proportioned  to  our 
cause. '    Shak.     '  Clamours  of  all  size,  both 
high  and  low.'   Shak, 

But  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such, 

It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming.  Shak,       \ 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  anything;  a  settled 
quantity  or  allowance;  specifically,  in  Cam- 
bridae  University,  an  allowance  of  victuals 
or  drink  from  the  buttery,  distinct  from 
the  regular  dinner  at  commons. — 5.  A  con-  i 
ventional  relative  measure  of  dimension,  ap-  ! 
plied  to  a  great  variety  of  articles,  as  shoes,  j 
gloves,  and  the  like. 

I  am  sorry  that  these  shoes  are  a  full  size  too  large. 
Dickens.       \ 

6.  pi.  Assize  or  assizes.  'A  long  charge  as  sizes. ' 
Beau.  &  Fl.  (Old  English  and  vulgar  mo- 
dern English.]— 7.  An  instrument  consisting 
of  thin  leaves  fastened  together  at  one  end 
by  a  rivet,  used  to  measure  pearls.— SVN. 
Dimensions,  bigness,  largeness,  greatness, 
magnitude,  bulk. 

Size  (siz),  n.     [It  sisa,  assisa,  a  kind  of 
glue,  size;  same  origin  as  assize.]   1.  A  gela- 
tinous solution  used  by  painters,  paper- 
manufacturers,  and  in  many  other  trades. 
It  is  made  of  the  shreds  and  parings  of  j 
leather,  parchment,  or  vellum,  boiled    in 
water  and  purified.     It  is  also  made  from 
common  glue  and  from  potatoes. — 2.  Any-  j 
thing  resembling  size  in  being  glutinous  and 
vNdd ;  specifically,  a  thick  tenacious  kind  I 
of  varnish  used  by  gilders.  Called  also  Gold- 
size.— Z.  luphysiol.  the  buffy  coat  which  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  coagulated  blood 
drawn  in  inflammation. 

Size  (siz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sized;  ppr.  sizing.  \ 

1.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or  i 
hulk;  specifically,  milii.  to  take  the  size  of  ! 
soldiers  with  the  view  of  placing  them  in  , 
the  ranks  according  to  their  sizes;  to  ar-  ' 
range  according  to  sizes  or  statures.    Stoc- 
queler. 

Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be  found. 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  aife. 
In  stature  siz'd.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  fix  the  standard  of;  as,  to  size  weights 
and  measures.    Bacon. — 3.  To  swell;  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  of 

You're  fain 
To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees. 

Bean.  <S-  Fl. 

[Nares  thinks  size  in  the  above  quotation 
means  to  feed  with  sizes  or  small  scraps.  ] 
4.  In  mining,  to  sift  or  separate,  as  pieces 
of  ore,  or  the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts 
of  a  metal,  by  sifting  them  through  a  wire 
sieve. 

Size  (siz),  v.t.  In  Cambridge  University,  to 
order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery,  in  ad- 


dition to  the  regular  comni" 

responding  to  battel  at  Oxford.     See  the 

noun, 
Size  i  siz),  r.t.  pret  A-  pp.  sized;  ppr.  .- 

To  cover  with  size;  to  prepare  with  size. 
Size  (siz),  7i.     Number  six  on  the  dice. 
Sizeable  (siz'a-bl),  a.     Same  as  Sizable. 
Sized  (sizd),  p.  and  a.     Having  a  particular 

magnitude. 

And  as  my  love  is  st'seJ  my  fi-.ir  i>  so.         SAttt. 

Commonly  used  in  compounds;  us,  large- 
sized,  common-sized,  middle-x (><></,  AT. 

Sizel  (si'zel),  n.     The  same  as  Scutel. 

Sizer  (si'zer),n.  1.  Same  as  Sizar.— 2  An  in- 
strument or  contrivance  of  perforated  plates, 
wire-work,  iVc.,  to  sort  articles  of  varying 
sizes;  a  kind  of  gauge;  as,  a  coffee-size  r;  a 
bttUai-fiMr,  which  has  holes  to  determine 

the  size  of  bullets. 

Size-roll  (siz'rol),  n.  A  small  piece  of  parch- 
ment added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  re- 
cord. 

Size-Stick  (slz'atik),  n.  A  measuring  stick. 
used  by  shoemakers  to  ascertain  the  length 
of  the  foot,  Ac. 

Siziness  (siz'i-nes),  a.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  sizy;  glutinousness;  viscousness; 
the  quality  of  size;  as,  the  nizinesit  of  blood. 
Arbuthnot. 

Sizing  (siz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering 
with  size.— 2.  The  glutinous  or  viscid  ma- 
terial used  in  the  operation;  size. 

Sizing  (siz'ing),  ?*.  i.  The  act  of  arranging 
according  to  size.— 2.  In  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, food  or  meat  ordered  by  a  student  from 
the  buttery;  a  size. 

Sizy  (siz'i),  a.  Containing,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  size;  glutinous;  thick  and  vis- 
cous; ropy;  having  the  adhesiveness  of  size; 
as,  sizy  blood.  Arbnthnot. 

Sizzle  (sizT),  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  dry  and 
shrivel  up  with  hissing  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Forby.  [Provincial  English.] 

Sizzle  (siz'l),  n.  A  hissing  sound.  Halli- 
well. 

Skaddle  (skadl),  n.  [From  scath  or  rtath. 
hurt]  Hurt;  damage.  Hay.  [Provincial 
English.  ] 

Skaddle  (skadT),  a.  Hurtful;  mischievous. 
Ray.  [Provincial  English.] 

Skaddont  (skad'don),  n.  The  embryo  of  a 
bee. 

Skail,  Skale  (skal),  v.t.  To  disperse;  to- 
scatter;  to  spill.  See  SCALE,  v.  t.  4.  [Scotch.  ] 

Skail,  Skale  (skal),  r.i.  To  separate  one 
from  another,  as  an  assembly  or  congrega- 
tion. [Scotch.] 

Skain  (skan),  n.  A  quantity  of  yarn.  See 
SKEIN. 

Skain  (skan),  n.  A  kind  of  dagger.  Dray- 
ton.  See  SKEAN. 

Skainsmatet  (skanz'mat).  n.  [Probably 
skean,  ska  in,a  dagger,  and  mate.  See  SKEAN.  ] 
A  brother  in  arms;  a  messmate;  a  roaring 
or  swaggering  companion. 

Scurvy  knave  1  I  am  none   of  his  flirt -gills;  I  am 
none  of  his  skainsmates.  Shak. 

Skaith  (skath),  n.  Hurt;  damage;  injury; 
scathe.  Written  also  Scaith.  [Scotch.] 

Skald  (skald),  n.  An  ancieut  Scandinavian 
poet  or  bard.  See  SCALD. 

SkaldiC  (skal'dik),  a.     Same  as  Scaldic. 

Skallt  (skal),  v.t.  To  scale;  to  mount.  Chap- 
man, 

Skar,  Skair  (skar,  skar),  p.  n.  To  take  fright; 
to  be  scared  or  affrighted.  [Scotch.] 

Skar,  Skair  (skar,  skar).  a.  Timorous; 
easily  affrighted  or  startled;  shy.  [Scotch.  I 

Skar,  Skair  (skar,  skar),  ?».  A  fright;  a 
scare.  [Scotch.  ] 

Skart  (skart),  tU.  To  scratch.  Written  also 
Scart.  [Scotch.] 

Skart  (skart),  n.  A  scratch.  Written  also 
Scart.  [Scotch.] 

Skat  (skat),  n.  A  tax.  Same  as  Scat,  Scatt 
(which  see). 

Skate  (skat),  n.  [From  D.  schaate,  a  skate, 
schaatsen,  skates;  Dan.  skozite,  a  skate.] 
contrivance  consisting  of  a  steel  runner  or 
ridge  fixed  either  to  a  wooden  sole  privided 
with  straps  and  buckles,  or  to  a  light  iron 
framework  having  adjustable  clamps  or 
other  means  of  attachment  to  the  boots, 
and  used  to  enable  a  person  to  glide  rapidly 
over  ice.  See  also  ROLLER-SKATE. 

Skate  ( skat ),  v.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  skated ;  ppr. 
skating.  To  slide  or  move  on  skates. 
'Taught  me  how  to  skate  and  row.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Skate  (skat),  n,  [Icel  skata,  a  skate;  comp. 
L.  squatina,  the  angel-fish.]  A  name  popu- 
larly applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 
Raia,  with  cartilaginous  skeletons,  having 
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the  body  much  depressed,  and  more  or  less 
apl'i-oarhin<,'  to  a  rhoniboidal  form.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  skate  arises  chiefly 
from  the  great  size  and  expansion  of  the 


Gray  Skate  (Kaia  tatisl 

pectoral  fins,  which  are  united  with  the  in- 
tegument. Several  species  of  skate  or  rays 
are  found  on  the  British  coast,  among  which 
are  the  true  skate,  called  in  Scotland  blue 
skate  or  gray  skate  (liaia  batis,  of  which 
the  flesh  is  so  commonly  used  as  food),  the 
long-nosed  skate,  the  sharp-nosed  skate,  the 
thornback,  &c. 
Skater  (skat'er),  n.  One  who  skates. 

Careful  of  my  motion. 

Like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  bears  him. 
Tennyson. 

Skate-sucker  (skftt'suk-er),n.  The  common 
name  of  the  Albioiiemuricata,m  abranchi- 
ate annelid  closely  allied  to  the  leeches,  and 
BO  called  because  it  is  found  adhering  to 
several  fishes,  and  especially  the  common 
skate.  The  eyes  are  six  in  number.  Called 
also  Sea-leech. 

Skating-rink  (skat'ing-ringk),  n.  See 
RINK,  2. 

Skayle  t  (skale),  n.  [From  kayle,  with  s  pre- 
fixed.] A  skittle  or  ninepiu.  North. 
Skean  (sken),  n.  [Gael,  sgian.  Jr.  scian, 
W.  ysgien,  a  large  knife.]  A  short  sword  or 
a  knife  used  by  the  Irish  and  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  Spenser;  Chapman.  Spelled 
also  Skeen,  Skein,  Strain,  Ac. 
Skean -dim  (sken'du),  n.  [Gael,  sgian- 
dubk,  a  black  knife.]  A  knife  of  some  size 
used  by  the  Highlanders ;  the  knife  which, 
when  the  Highland  costume  is  worn,  is  stuck 
in  the  stocking. 

Skeat  (ske'at),  n.  [The  Arabic  name.]  In 
natron  the  name  of  the  bright  star  (3  Pegasi. 
Skedaddle  (ske-dad'l),  v.t.  [Said  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  Perhapsallied  to  scud.] 
To  betake  one's  self  to  flight;  to  retire  from 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  disorder;  to 
run  away  through  fear  or  as  if  in  a  panic; 
to  withdraw  hastily  or  secretly;  to  scud  off, 
especially  in  alarm.  [Originally  United 
States  colloq.] 

Skeed  (sked),  n.    Same  as  Skid. 
Skeel  (skel).  n.    [Allied  to  scale,  shell.}    A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream. 

Skeel  ( skel ),  n.    Skill ;  acquaintance  with ; 
knowledge  of.     [Scotch.] 
Skeely  (skel'i),  a.    Skilful;  intelligent;  skil- 
ful  in  curing  diseases  in  man  or  beast. 
[Scotch.] 

Skeen  (sken),  n.  Aknifeordirk.  See  SKEAN. 
Skeet  (sket),  n.  Naut.  a  sort  of  long  scoop 
used  to  wet  the  decks  and  sides  of  a  ship  in 
order  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  splitting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
It  is  also  employed  in  small  vessels  to  wet 
the  sails,  in  order  to  render  them  more  effi- 
cacious in  light  breezes. 
Skeg  ( skeg ),  n  [Icel.  skegg,  a  beard,  the 
cut-water  or  beak  of  a  ship.  ]  1.  The  after- 
part  of  a  ship's  keel. — Skeg  shore,  in  ship- 
building, one  of  several  pieces  of  plank  put 
up  endways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy  ship, 
to  steady  her  after-part  a  little  at  the  mo- 
ment of  launching. — Z.pl.  A  kind  of  oats. — 
3.  A  sort  of  wild  plum. 
Skegger  (skeg'er),  n.  A  little  salmon. 
Skeg-shore  (skeg'shor),  n.  See  under  SKEG. 

Little  salmons,  called  skfggers,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea. 

Ix.  U'alton. 

Skeigh  (skech),  a.  [SeeSnv.]  Apt  to  startle; 
skittish;  coy;  somewhat  disdainful.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Skein,  Skean  (skan),  n.  [Fr.  escaigne.]  A 
quantity  of  thread,  yarn,  or  silk  put  up  to- 
gether after  it  is  taken  off  the  reel.  As  a 
measure  of  quantity  the  skein  contains  80 
threads,  each  54  inches  long.  Written  also 
Stein. 


Skein  ( skan ),    ».     A  kind  of  knife.     See 

SKK.AN. 
Skeldert  (skel'der),  n.    [Probably  akin  to 

skellum.]    A  vagrant.    B.  Jt>i<"nt. 
Skeldert  (skel'der),  «.(.    To  swindle;  to 

cheat;  to  trick. 

A  man  may  skcltttr  you  now  and  then  of  half  a 
dozen  shillings  or  so.  1>.  jfonson. 

Jkelet t  (sktl'ft),  n.    A  mummy.    Jlollaml. 

Skeletal  (skel'e-tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ske- 
leton. Oiceti. 

Skeletology  (skcl-e-tol'o-ji).  n.  The  branch 
of  anatomical  science  treating  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  comprehending  osteology 
and  syndesmology. 

Skeleton  (skel'e-ton),  n.  [Gr.  skeletos,  dried 
up,  skeleton,  a  dried  body,  a  mummy,  from 
skills,  to  dry  up.]  1.  The  hard  firm  pieces 
constituting  the  framework  which  sustains 
the  softer  parts  of  any  organism,  and  in  most 
animals  transfers  motion.  I  n  vertebrates  the 
skeleton  consists  of  bony  matter,  and  is  in- 
ternal. In  the  Crustacea,  some  fishes  and 
reptiles,  there  is  a  skeleton  produced  by  the 
hardening  of  the  external  integument,  and 
consisting  of  shells,  scales,  plates,  or  the 
like.  The  skeleton  of  leaves  consists  of 
woody  tissue.  An  internal  skeleton  is  called 
an  f 'nidivkeleton,  and  an  external  skeleton, 
like  that  of  a  tortoise,  an  exoxkeli'ton.  A 
prepared  skeleton  consists  of  the  bones  of 
an  animal  body,  separated  from  the  flesh 
and  retained  in  their  natural  position  or 
connections.  When  the  bones  are  connected 
by  the  natural  ligaments  it  is  called  a  natu- 
ral skeleton ;  when  by  wires  or  any  foreign 
substance,  an  artificial  skeleton.  Professor 
Owen  uses  the  following  terms  to  express 
the  different  modifications  of  bony  matter 
in  various  parts  of  animals :  (1)  Nemo-skele- 
ton [Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve],  the  deep-seated 
bones  in  relation  to  the  nervous  axis  and 
locomotion.  This  is  the  skeleton  proper. 
(2)  Derma-skeleton  [Gr.  derma,  the  skin],  the 
superficial  or  skin-bones,  such  as  the  armour 
of  the  armadillo,  the  pichiciago,  the  croco- 
dile, and  the  sturgeon.  (3)  Splanchno-skele- 
ton[Gr.splangchnon,  aviscusorinwardpart], 
the  bones  connected  with  the  sense-organs 


Skeleton— Chlamyphonis  truncatus  (Pichiciago). 

I,  (i.  Portion  of  the  bony  or  neuro-skeleton.  b.  Por- 
tion of  the  dermo-skeleton. — 2,  a.  One  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neuro-skeleton.  b.  Section  of  the  derrao-skele- 
ton. 

and  viscera,  as  in  the  heart  of  some  large 
quadrupeds.  (4)  Sclero-skeleton  [Gr.  skleros, 
hard],  the  bones  developed  in  tendons, 
muscles,  &c.,  as  the  marsupial  bones  in  the 
kangaroo.  —2.  The  supporting  framework  of 
anything ;  the  principal  parts  that  support 
the  rest,  but  without  the  appendages.  'The 
great  skeleton  of  the  world.'  Sir  M.  Hate. — 
3.  An  outline  or  rough  draft  of  any  kind ; 
specifically,  the  heads  and  outline  of  a  liter- 
ary performance ;  as,  the  skeleton  of  a  ser- 
mon.—4.  A  very  thin  or  lean  person. — There 
is  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  there  is  some- 
thing to  annoy  and  to  be  concealed  in  every 
family. 

Skeleton  (skel'e-ton),  a.  Containing  mere 
outlines  or  heads ;  as,  a  skeleton  sermon  or 
other  discourse.  —  Skeleton  till,  a  signed 
blank  paper  stamped  with  a  bill  stamp.  The 
subscriber  is  held  the  drawer  or  acceptor, 
as  it  may  be,  of  any  bill  afterwards  written 
above  his  name  for  any  sum  which  the  stamp 
will  cover.—  Skeleton  proof,  in  engr.  a  proof 
of  a  print  or  engraving  with  the  inscription 
outlined  in  hair-strokes  only,  such  proofs 
being  earlier  than  others. — Skeleton  suit,  a 
suit  of  clothes  consisting  of  a  tight-fitting 
jacket  and  pair  of  trousers,  the  trousers 
being  buttoned  to  the  jacket. 

A  patched  and  much-soiled  skeleton  suit;  one  o: 
those  straight  blue  cloth  cases  in  which  small  boy: 
used  to  be  confined,  before  belts  and  tunics  hac 
come  in.  Dickens. 

— A  skeleton  regiment  is  one  the  officers,  &c. , 


of  whieh  are  kept  up  afti T  the  men  are  dis- 
banded, with  a  view  to  future  service. 

Skeletonize  (skel'e-ton-iz),  v.t.  To  form 
into  a  skeleton;  to  make  a  skeleton  of. 

Skeleton -key  (  skel'e-ton-ke ),  n.  A  thin 
light  key  with  nearly  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bits  filed  away,  so  that  it  may  be  less 
obstructed  by  the  wards  of  a  lock. 

Skeleton  -  screw  (  skel'e-ton-skro  ),  n.  A 
popular  name  for  the  mantis  shrimp  (Ca- 
prella  linearix),  from  its  skeleton-like  ap- 
pearance. 

Skelloch  (skel'och), «.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  shrill 
cry. — 2.  Wild  mustard  or  wild  radish;  char- 
lock (which  see). 

Skellum.  (skel'lnm),  n.  [Dan.  skirlm,  aroint'. 
a  knave;  D.  and  G.  schelrn. ]  A  scoundrel; 
a  worthless  fellow.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

He  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (calling  him  the  exe- 
crable skellnm),  his  preaching  stirred  up  the  maids 
of  the  city  to  bring  their  bodkins  and  thimbles. 

fefys. 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skelhtm, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum.     Burns. 

Skelly  (skel'i),  v.i.     [Dan.  skele,  Sw.  skela. 

to  squint.]  To  squint.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Local.] 
Skelly  (skel'i),  n.  A  squint  Eroekett. 

[Local.] 

Skelly  (skel'i),  a.     Squinting.     [Scotch.] 
Skelp(skelp),t!.(.  [Probably imitative.  Comp. 

GaeL  sgealb,  a  slap  with  the  palm  of  the 

hand.]    To  thrash;  to  strike,  especially  with 

the  open  hand.    [Scotch.] 
Skelp  (skelp), «.    1.  A  stroke;  a  blow.— 2.  A 

squall;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.     [Scotch.] 
Skelp  (skelp),  v.i.    To  run  quickly;  to  exert 

one's  self  to  the  utmost.     'Skelping  as  fast 

as  his  horse  could   trot.'     Sir  W.  Scott. 

[Scotch.] 
Skelp  ( skelp ),  n.    A  strip  of  iron  which  is 

bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to  form  a  gun- 
barrel  or  pipe. 
Sken  (sken),  v.i.    To  squint.    Halliwell. 

[Local.] 
Skene  (sken), n.    Same  as  Skean.    'Mangled 

by  the  skenes  of  the  Irish  clan  MacDonough.' 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Skeo,  Skio  (skyo),  n.    A  fisherman's  shed 

or  hut.    [Orkney  Islands.] 

He  would  substitute  better  houses  for  the  skeoes, 
or  sheds,  built  of  dry  stones,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
cured  or  manufactured  their  fish.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Skep  (skep),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seep,  sceop,  a  bas- 
ket, chest,  box;  L.G.  schapp,  a  cupboard,  a 
chest ;  Icel.  skeppa,  skjappa,  a  bushel,  a 
measure.]  1.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at 
the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top.— 2.  In  Scot- 
land, a  bee-hive. 

Skeptic,  Skeptical,  &c.  See  SCEPTIC,  SCEP- 
TICAL, &c. 

Skerry  (skert),  n.  [Icel.  sker,  Dan.  star, 
skiar,  a  rock;  E.  scar,  scaur.]  A  rocky  isle; 
an  insulated  rock;  a  reef. 

Sketch  (skech),  n.  [O.Fr.  esquiche.  Mod.  FT. 
esquisse,  from  It.  schizzo,  a  sketch,  from  L. 
schedius,  Gr.  schedios,  offhand,  sudden.  The 
word  also  passed  into  Dutch  and  German : 
D.  schets,  G.  skizze;  and  some  old  forms  of 
the  word  in  English,  such  as  schetse,  schytz, 
appear  to  be  directly  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch.]  1.  An  outline  or  general  delinea- 
tion of  anything ;  a  first  rough  or  incom- 
plete draught  of  a  plan  or  any  design ;  as, 
the  sketch  of  a  building;  the  sketch  of  an 
essay.  — 2.  In  art,  (a)  the  first  embodiment 
of  an  artist's  idea  in  modelling  clay,  on 
canvas,  or  oh  paper,  from  which  he  intends 
to  work  to  perfection  his  more  finished 
performance.  (6)  A  copy  from  nature  only 
sufficiently  finished  for  the  artist  to  secure 
materials  for  a  picture;  an  outline  of  a 
building  or  street  view ;  a  transcript  of  the 
human  figure  in  pencil  or  chalk,  with  simple 
shades  only;  or  a  rough  draft  of  the  same  in 
colours.  Fairholt. 

Sketch  (skech),  v.t.  1.  To  draw  the  outline 
or  general  figure  of;  to  make  a  rough  draft 
of, 

Sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard's  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or 
ideas  of;  to  delineate;  to  depict. 

The  reader  I'll  leave  ...  to  contemplate  those 
ideas  which  I  have  only  sketched,  and  which  every 
man  must  finish  for  himself.  Dryden. 

STN.  To  delineate,  design,  draught,  depict, 

portray,  paint. 

Sketch  (skech),  v.i.  To  practise  sketching. 
Sketcher  (skech'er),  n.  One  who  sketches. 

'I  was  a  sketcher  then.'    Tennyson. 
Sketchily  (skech'i-li ),  adv.    In  a  sketchy 

manner.  'Sketchily  descriptive.'  Bartlett. 
Sketchiness  (skech'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 

sketchy. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;    1U,  then;    th,  «in;    w,  trig;    wh,  tcWg;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Sketchy  (skech'i),  a.  Possessing  the  char- 
acter of  a  sketch ;  not  executed  with  finish 
or  carefulness  of  detail ;  rather  slim  or 
slight  as  regards  execution;  unfinished. 

The  anatomy  of  the  whole  figure  is  magnificently 
developed,  the  limbs  appearing  to  be  almost  ani- 
mated Ity  mus.ul.ir  action  and  energy,  and  yet  tile 
execution  is  sketchy  throughout ;  the  head,  ill  parti- 
cular, is  left  in  the  rough ;  but  every  stroke  i>f  the 
chisel  has  so  told,  that,  excepting  on  close  examina 
tion,  it  scarcely  seems  to  need  more  of  finish. 

y.  S.  liar/ant. 

Skew  (sku),  n.  [T)an.  Met;  oblique,  askew; 
Icel.  skc(fr,  skd,  askew,  askance,  oblique; 
L.G.  scheice ;  closely  allied  to  verb  to  shy ; 
comp.  also  L  *rrtTt/x,  Or.  skaws,  on  the  left.  ] 
Having  an  oblique  position;  oblique;  turned 
or  twisted  to  one  side:  chiefly  used  in  com- 
position  ;  as,  a  R/reuJ-bridge,  ftd 

Skew  ( sku ),  ado.  Awry ;  obliquely.  See 
ASKEW. 

Skew  (sku),  v.t.  [Dan.  skieve,  to  twist  or 
distort.  See  adjective.  ]  1.  To  give  an 
oblique  position  to;  to  put  askew. — 2.  To 
throw  or  hurl  obliquely. —3.  To  shape  or 
form  in  an  oblique  way. 

Windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or 
skcived  and  closed.  I  Ki.  vi.  4  (margin). 

Skew  (sku),  u.  i.  1.  To  walk  obliquely.  Sir 
11.  L'  Estrange.  —  2.  To  start  aside,  as  a 
horse;  to  shy.  [Provincial.  ]  —  3.  To  look 
obliquely ;  hence,  to  look  slightingly,  sus- 
piciously, or  uncharitably.  'To  skew  at  the 
infirmities  of  others.'  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Neglected,  and  loolc'd  lamely  on,  and  skeTt'd  at 
With  a  few  honourable  words.          Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Skew  (sku),  ».  1.  A  piebald  horse.  [Pro- 
vincial.]—2.  In  arch,  the  sloping  top  of 
a  buttress  where  it  slants  off  into  a  wall ; 
the  coping  of  a  gable;  a  stone  built  into  the 
bottom  of  a  gable,  or  other  similar  situation, 
to  support  the  coping  above;  a  summer- 
stone;  a  skew-corbel  (which  see). 

Skew-arch  (sku'arch),  n.  In  arch,  an  arch 
which  is  not  at  right  angles  to  its  abut- 
ments. 

Skew-back  (sku'bak),  n.  In  arch,  that  part 
of  a  straight  or  curved  arch  which  recedes 
on  the  springing  from  the  vertical  line  of 
the  opening.  In  bridges  it  is  the  course  of 
masonry  forming  the  abutment  for  the 
voussoirs  of  a  segmental  arch ;  and  in  iron 
bridges,  for  the  ribs. 

Skew-bald  (sku'baul),  a.  Piebald:  applied 
to  horses;  or  more  strictly  piebald  is  used 
of  horses  spotted  with  white  and  black,  skew- 
bald of  such  as  are  spotted  with  white  and 
some  other  colour  than  black.  '  Skew-bald 
horse. '  Cleaveland. 

Skew. bridge  (sku'brij),  n.  A  bridge  in 
which  the  passages  over  and  under  the 
arch  intersecteachotherobliquely;  abridge 
constructed  with  a  skew-arch,  or  set  ob- 
liquely to  its  abutments. 

Skew-corbel  (sku'kor-bel),  n.  In  arch. 
a  stone  built  into  the  bottom  of  a  gable 


A  A,  Skew-corbels. 

to  support  the  skews  or  coping  above.  Called 
also  Summer-stone,  Skew-put,  and  Skew 

Skewer  (sku'er),  n.  (Prov.  E.  skiver,  a  skewer 
=shiver,  a  splinter.  A  skewer  is  therefore 
originally  a  sharp  splinter.]  A  pin  of  wood 
or  iron  for  fastening  meat  to  a  spit  or  for 
keeping  it  in  form  while  roasting. 

Skewer  (sku'er),  v.t.  To  fasten  with  skewers; 
to  pierce  or  transfix,  as  with  a  skewer. 

Of  duels  we  have  sometimes  spoken:  how,    .     . 
messmates,  flinging  down  the  wine-cup  and  weapons 
of  reason  and  repartee,  met  in  the  measured  field ; 
to  part  bleeding;  or  perhaps  not  to  part,  but  to  fall 
mutually  skcTuerett  through  with  iron.         Cetrlyle. 

Skew-fillet  (sku'fll-let),  n.  A  fillet  nailed 
on  a  roof  along  the  gable  coping  to  raise 
the  slates  there  and  throw  the  water  away 
from  the  joining. 

Skew-plane  (sku'plan),  n.  In  joinery,  a 
plane  in  which  the  mouth  and  the  edge  of 
the  iron  are  obliquely  across  the  face. 

Skew-put  (sku'put),  n.  Same  as  Skew- 
corbel. 


Skew-Wheel  (sku'wln'l),  ?i.  A  species  of 
bcvfl'Wht'd  having  the  teeth  formed  ob- 
liquely on  the  rim.  Their  purpose  is  to 
transfer  motion  between  shafts  whose  axes 
do  not  admit  of  being  united  in  a  point. 
Skid  (skill),  n.  [A.  Sax.  scide,  a  billet  of 
wood.  See  SHIHE.]  L  Jfouf .  &)  a  cnrving 
timber  to  preserve  a  ship's  side  from  injury 
by  heavy  bodies  hoisted  or  lowered  against 
it;  a  slider.  (&)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a 
beam  or  deck  or  to  throw  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  object  upon  a  part  of  the  structure 
able  to  bear  the  burden,  (c)  One  of  a  pair 
of  timbers  in  the  waist  to  support  the  largt-r 
boats  when  aboard.  —2.  A  log  forming  a  track 
fora  heavy  moving  object;  a  timber  forming 
an  inclined  plane  in  loading  or  unloading 
heavy  articles  from  trucks,  A-.H.  —  3.  One  of  a 
number  of  timbers  resting  on  blocks  on  which 
a  structure  is  built,  such  as  a  boat.— 4.  A 
metal  or  timber  support  for  a  cannon.  — 
6.  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for  sup- 
porting a  barrel,  a  row  of  casks.  &c. — 6.  The 
break  of  a  crane.  —7.  A  shoe  or  drag  used  for 
preventing  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  or  car- 
riage from  revolving  when  descending  a  hill. 
Called  also  Skid- pan.  [Skeed  is  also  an 
alternative  spelling  in  some  of  the  mean- 
ings.) 

Skid  (skid),  v.t  I.  To  place  on  a  skid  or 
skids. —2.  To  support  with  skids. —  3  To 
check  with  a  skid,  as  wheels  in  going  down- 
hill. Dickens. 

Skid-pan  (skid'pan),  n.    Same  as  Skid,  1. 

SMe.t  n.  [See  SKY.]  A  shadow;  a  cloud. 
Chaucer. 

Skiey  (ski'i),  a.    Same  as  Skyey. 

Skiff  (skif),  n.  [Fr.  esquif,  from  O.G.  self, 
Mod.  G.  schif.  See  SHIP.]  A  popular  name 
for  any  small  boat.  In  merchant  ships'  boats 
the  skiff  is  next  in  size  to  the  launch  or  long- 
boat, and  is  used  for  towing,  running  out  a 
kedge,  &c. 

Skiff  (skif),  v.t.  To  sail  upon  or  pass  over  in 
a  skiff  or  light  boat.  'They  have  skift  tor- 
rents. '  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Skilder  (skil'der),  v.i.  To  live  by  begging  or 
pilfering;  to  skelder.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Local  ] 

Skilful  (skilful),  a.  1.  Having  skill;  skilled; 
well  versed  in  any  art ;  hence,  dexterous ; 
able  in  management;  able  to  perform  nicely 
any  manual  operation  in  the  arts  or  profes- 
sions; expert;  as,  a  skilful  mechanic;  a  skil- 
ful operator  in  surgery;  a  skilful  physician: 
often  followed  by  at  or  in ;  as,  skilful  at  the 
organ ;  skilful  in  drawing. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in 
gold  and  silver.  3  Chron.  U.  r4. 

Thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful  and  deadly.    Shak. 

2.  Displaying  or  done  with  skill;  clever; 
as,  a  skilful  performance.  —  3.  t  Cunning ; 
judicious.  Shak.— 4.  t  Reasonable.  Chaucer. 
—  SYN.  Expert,  skilled,  dexterous,  adept, 
masterly,  adroit,  clever. 
Skilfully  ( skil' f ul -li),  adv.  In  a  skilful 
manner;  with  skill;  with  nice  art;  dexter- 
ously; expertly;  as,  a  machine  skilfully 
made;  a  ship  skilfully  managed. 

Thou  art  an  old  love-monger  and  speakest  skilfully. 
Shak. 

Skilfulness  (skil'ful-nes).  n.  The  quality 
of  being  skilful  or  possessing  skill ;  dexter- 
ousness;  expertness;  knowledge  and  ability 
derived  from  experience.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  72. 

Skill  (skil),  n.  [As  a  noun  this  is  a  Scandi- 
navian word :  Icel.  skil,  discernment,  know- 
ledge, a  distinction ;  Dan.  skiel,  discrimina- 
tion, discernment,  a  boundary,  a  limit;  from 
verbal  stem  seen  in  Icel.  skilja,  to  separate, 
to  divide,  A.  Sax.  scylan,  to  divide,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  distinguish.  Scale,  shell  are  from 
sameroot.J  1.  Discrimination;  discernment; 
understanding;  knowledge;  wit. 

That  by  his  fellowship  he  colour  might 

Both  his  estate  and  love  from  skill  of  any  wight. 

Spenser. 

For  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
what  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments.  Shak. 

2.  The  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or 
science,  united  with  readiness  and  dexterity 
in  execution  or  performance,  or  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  art  or  science  to  practical  pur- 
poses ;  nice  art  in  the  application  of  know- 
ledge of  any  kind ;  power  to  discern  and 
execute ;  ability  to  perceive  and  perform ; 
dexterity;  adroitness;  expertness;  art;  apti- 
tude ;  as,  the  skill  of  a  mathematician,  of  a 
surveyor,  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  of  a 
diplomatist  or  negotiator,  of  a  mechanic  or 
seaman.  — 3.  t  A  specific  exhibition  or  exercise 
ofartorability.  'Richard  .  .  .  byathousand 
princely  skills,  gathering  so  much  corn  as  if 
he  meant  not  to  return. '  Fuller.  —4.  t  Any 


particular  art.  —  5.  t  A  particular  cause  or 
reason.  '  For  gret  skill '  =  for  good  reason. 
Chaucer. 

1  think  yon  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  1  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  .v'm*. 

Skill  t  (skil),  v.t.  To  know;  to  understand. 
'To  skill  the  arts  of  expressing  our  mind.' 
Barrow. 

Sklllt  (skil),  i'. i.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  dis- 
criminate; to  discern;  to  be  knowing  in;  to 
have  understanding;  to  be  dexterous. 

They  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter. 

All  that  they  know  not,  envy,  or  admire.    Spenser. 

2.  To  differ;  to  make  difference ;  to  matter 
or  be  of  interest.  [In  this  sense  used  im- 
personally.] 

Whate'er  it  be,  it  skills  not  much.  Shak. 

I  command  thee. 

That  instantly,  on  any  terms,  how  poor 
Soe'eritJ*i7/jiiot,  tllou  desire  his  pardon.  Bea it.f-rFl. 

Skilled  (skild),  a.  Having  skill  or  familiar 
knowledge,  uniteil  with  readiness  and  dex- 
terity in  the  application  of  it ;  familiarly 
acquainted  with;  expert;  skilful;  as,  ^skilled 
mechanic:  followed  by  in;  as,  a  professor 
stilled  in  logic  or  geometry ;  one  skilled  in 
the  art  of  engraving.  'Well  skilled  in 
curses. '  Shak. 

Moses  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  skilled 

Sir  J.  Deitham 

Skilless  (skil'les),  a.  Wanting  skill,  know- 
ledge, or  acquaintance;  ignorant;  inrxprri- 
enced. 

How  many  features  are  abroad  I'm  skifless  of.  Shak. 

Skillet  (skil'Iet),  n.  [O.Fr.  escuellette,  dim. 
of  escueUe,  Mod.  Fr.  rcuelle,  a  porringer, 
basin,  from  L.  scutella,  dim.  of  centra,  a 
dish.]  A  small  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or 
other  metal,  with  a  long  handle,  used  for 
heating  and  boiling  water  and  other  culinary 
purposes. 


There  likewise  is  a  copper  skillet, 
Which  runs  as  fast  as  you  can  fill  it. 


Swift. 


Skillful.    A  spelling  of  skilful. 

Skilligalee,  Skilligolee (skil'i-ga-le",  skil'i- 
go-le"),  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  poor,  thin, 
watery  kind  of  broth  or  soup,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  oatmeal  and  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled;  a  weak,  watery  diet  served 
out  to  prisoners  in  the  hulks,  paupers  in 
workhouses,  and  the  like ;  a  drink  made  of 
oatmeal,  sugar,  and  water,  formerly  served 
out  to  sailors  in  the  navy.  Sometimes 
spelled  Skilljigalee,  Skillygolee,  and  con- 
tracted into  Skilly. 

Skilling  (skil'ing),  n.  [Probably  a  form  of 
shealing  or  sheeting.  ]  A  bay  of  a  bam;  also, 
a  slight  addition  to  a  cottage. 

Skilling  (skil'ing),  n.  Money  formerly  used 
in  Scandinavia  and  North  Germany,  in  some 
places  as  a  coin  and  in  others  as  a  money  of 
account.  It  varied  in  value  from  Jd.  in  Den- 
mark to  nearly  Id.  in  Hamburg.  Written 
also  Schilling. 

Skilly  (skil'i),  n.    See  SKILLIGALEE. 

Skill  t  (skill),  n.    [See  SKILL.]    Difference. 

Skim  (skim),  n.  [A  lighter  form  of  SCUM.) 
Scum ;  the  thick  matter  that  forms  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquor.  [Rare.] 

Skim  (skim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  skimmed;  ppr. 
slamming.  [See  noun.]  1.  To  lift  the  scum 
from;  to  clear,  as  a  liquid,  from  a  substance 
floating  thereon  by  an  instrument  that  dips 
under  and  passes  along  the  surface ;  as,  to 
skim  milk  by  taking  off  the  cream.— 2.  To 
take  off  by  skimming. 

Whilome  I've  seen  her -r-ei'v;  the  clouted  cream.  Gay. 

3.  To  pass  near  the  surface  of ;  to  brush  the 
surface  of  slightly;  to  pass  over  lightly. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  wat'ry  face.    Dryden. 

4.  To  glance  over  in  a  slight  or  superficial 
manner;  as,  to  skim  a  newspaper  article. 

Skim  (skim),  v.i.  1.  To  pass  lightly;  to  glide 
along  in  an  even  smooth  course;  as,  an  eagle 
or  hawk  skims  along  the  ethereal  regions. 

Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  sfitn  away.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface ;  to  pass 
lightly. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  satins  along  the 
main.  Pope. 

3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  or  with  slight 
attention. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  superficial  survey. 
ll'alls- 

SMmble  -  scamble,    Skimble  -  skamble 

skim'bl-skam-bl),  a.  [A  reduplication  of 
scamble.'}  Wandering;  rambling;  confused; 
unconnected.  [Colloq.] 

Such  a  deal  of  skiinble-scamt-le  stuff 

As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Skimble  -  scamble,  Sktmble  -  skamble 
t^kim '  bl  -  skam  -  bi),  adv.  In  a  confused 
manner. 

Skim-Cpulter  (skim'kol-ter),  n.  A  coulter 
for  paring  ott  the  surface  of  land. 

SkimingtontSkimitry(skim'iiig-ton,skim'- 
it-ri).  See  SKIMMINGTO.V. 

Skimmer  (skini't;r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  skims;  especially,  a  flat  dish  or  ladle 
for  skimming  liquors. —2.  One  that  skims 
over  a  subject ;  a  superficial  student  or 
reader. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  skimmers;  first,  he 
who  goes  no  farther  than  the  title-page;  secondly,  he 
who  proceeds  to  the  contents  and  index,  &c. 

Philip  Skelton. 

3.  An  aquatic  natatorial  bird  of  the  genus 
Rhynchops,  called  also  cutwater,  shear- 
water, and  scissor- bill.  These  birds  resemble 
the  terns  in  their  small  feet,  long  wings,  and 
forked  tail ;  but  are  distinguished  from  all 
birds  by  their  extraordinary  bill,  the  upper 
mandible  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  under, 
both  being  flattened  so  as  tu  form  simple 


Black  Skimmer  {Rhynchops  nigra). 

blades,  with  sharp  cutting  edges.  They  are 
said  to  obtain  their  aliment,  which  consists 
of  molluscs,  crustaceans,  Ac.,  by  skimming 
with  their  lower  mandible  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which  they  effect  while  on  the 
wing.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is  R. 
nigra,  or  black  skimmer  (which  is  by  no 
means  entirely  black).  It  is  found  in  the 
tropical  seas  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
There  are  two  less  known  species  belonging 
to  the  Old  World. 

Skimmerton.    Same  as  Skimmington. 

Skim-milk  (skim'milk),  n.  ililk  from  which 
the  cream  has  been  taken. 

Skimming  "(skim'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  skims. —2.  That  which  is  removed  by 
skimming  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid ; 
scum:  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Skimmingly  (skim'ing-li),  ado.  By  gliding 
along  the  surface. 

Skimmingrton,  Skimmerton  ( skim  'ing  - 
ton,  skinrer-ton).  A  word  of  unknown  ori- 
gin, but  probably  the  name  of  some  notori- 
ous but  forgotten  scold:  used  only  in  the 
phrase  to  ride  skimmington  or  Skimmerton, 
or  to  ride  the  ttHmrmnffton.  This  was  a 
burlesque  procession  in  ridicule  of  a  man 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  beaten  by  his 
wife.  It  consisted  in  a  man  riding  behind  a 
woman,  holding  a  distaff  in  his  hand,  at 
which  he  seemed  to  work,  the  woman  all 
the  while  beating  him  with  a  ladle.  They 
were  accompanied  by  what  is  called  rough 
music,  that  is,  frying-pans,  bulls'- horns, 
marrow-bones,  and  cleavers. 

Skimp  (skimp),  a.  [Icel.  skamt,  skamr, 
short,  skemma,  to  shorten.  See  SCANT.] 
Scanty,  niggardly,  insufficient.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Skimp  (skimp),  v.t.  [See  the  adjective.]  To 
give  scant,  insufficient,  or  illiberal  measure 
or  allowance  to;  to  treat  in  a  negligent  or 
niggardly  manner;  to  scrimp.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Skimp  (skimp),  v.i.  To  be  parsimonious  or 
niggardly;  to  save.  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Skin  (skin),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word:  Icel. 
and  Sw.  skinn,  Dan.  skind,  skin;  probably 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  sku,  to  cover.]  1.  The 
external  covering  or  tissue  of  most  animals, 
consisting  in  all  vertebrates  of  two  layers, 
an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  former,  to  which 
the  name  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf  skin 
is  given,  is  destitute  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, and  is  thus  non-sensitive;  the  inner 
layer,  called  the  derails,  corium,  or  true 
skin,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  vascular 
and  sensitive.  (See  DERM  and  EPIDERMIS.) 
The  skin,  besides  its  use  as  a  covering,  per- 

' forma  the  functions  of  perspiration  and  ab- 
sorption. The  epidermis  protects  the  ter- 


minations of  the  nerves,  whose  sensibilities 
would  otherwise  soon  become  blunted.— 
2.  A  hide;  a  pelt;  the  skin  of  an  animal 
separated  from  the  body,  whether  green, 
dry,  or  tanned.  In  commercial  Ian.  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  skins  of  those  unimal*. 
as  calves,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  Arc.,  which, 
when  prepared,  are  used  in  the  lighter  works 
of  bookbinding,  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
parchment,  &c.;  while  the  term  hides  is 
applied  to  the  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  Ac., 
which,  when  tanned,  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  harness,  and  other  heavy 
and  strong  articles.— 3.  The  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal retaining  its  shape,  used  as  a  vessel. 
'  Skins  of  wine,  and  piles  of  grapes.'  Tenny- 
son.— 4.  The  body;  the  person.  [Humorous.] 

We  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  'lis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  stin  and 
his  credit.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

o.  Any  external  covering  resembling  skin  in 
appearance  or  use ;  a  filmy  or  membranous 
substance  forming  on  or  attached  to  a  sur- 
face. —  6.  The  bark  or  husk  of  a  plant ;  the 
exterior  coat  of  fruits  and  plants. — 7.  Naut. 

(a)  that  part  of  a  sail  when  furled  which 
remains  on  the  outside  and  covers  the  whole. 

(b)  The  casing  covering  the  ribs  of  a  ship; 
specifically,  the  iron  casing  covering  the  ribs 
of  an  armour-pliited  ship. 

Skin  (skin),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  skinned;  ppr. 
skinning.    1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide;  to 
flay;  to  peel. — 2.  To.  cover  with  skin,  or  as 
with  skin;  to  cover  superficially. 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.    Shak. 
What  I  took  for  solid  earth  was  only  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, skinned  over  with  a  coveting  of  vegetables. 
Addison. 

—To  skin  up  a  sail  in  the  bunt  (nawt.),  to 
make  that  part  of  the  canvas  which  covers 
the  sail  when  furled,  smooth  and  neat,  by 
turning  the  sail  well  up  on  the  yards. 

Skin  (skin),  v.i.  To  be  covered  with  skin; 
as,  a  wound  skins  over. 

Skin-bound  (skin'bound),a.  A  term  descrip- 
tive of  a  state  in  which  the  skin  appears  to 
be  drawn  tightly  over  the  flesh. — Skin-bound 
disease,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  in 
infancy,  originating  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  swelled  and  hard,  and 
the  skin  is  cold  and  tight- bound. 

Skinch  (skiush),  v.t.  [A  form  akin  to  skimp, 
scant]  To  stint;  to  scrimp;  to  give  short 
allowance.  [Local.  ] 

Skindeep  (skin'dep),  a.  Not  reaching  or 
penetrating  beyond  the  skin;  superficial; 
not  deep;  slight. 

That  '  beauty  is  only  skindetp '  is  itself  but  a  skin- 
deep  observation.  H  Spencer. 

Skinflint  (skin'fliut),  ?t  A  very  niggardly 
person. 

It  would  have  been  long,  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  ere 
my  woiuenkind  could  have  made  such  a  reasonable 
bargain  with  that  old  skinflint.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Skinful  (skin'f  ul),  n.  As  much  as  the  stomach 
will  hold;  as,  &  skinful  of  liquor. 
Ski nk  (skingk),  ?t.    [Gr.  skingkos,  a  kind  of 
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Adda  or  Common  Skink  (Scincus  officinalis). 

lizard.]  The  common  name  of  the  lizards 
belonging  to  the  genus  Scincus.  They  have 
a  long  body  entirely  covered  with  rounded 
imbricate  scales,  and  are  natives  of  warm 
climates.  One  species,  the  adda  (Scincus 
ojficinalis),  is  celebrated  throughout  the  East 
as  being  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  various 
cutaneous  diseases,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.,  are  subject.  ,It  is 
about  6  inches  in  length,  has  a  cylindrical 
body  and  tail,  and  burrows  in  the  sand. 
Skink  i  (skiugk),  n,  [A.  Sax.  scene,  drink.] 
Drink. 

O'erwhelm  me  not  with  sweets,  let  me  not  drink 

Till  my  breast  burst,  O  Jove,  thy  nectar  skink. 

Marxian. 

Skink*  (skingk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  scencan,  to 
serve  out  drink,  from  scene,  drink ;  Icel. 
skenkja.]  To  serve  drink;  to  pour  out  liquor. 

Villains,  why  skink  ye  not  unto  this  fellow? 
He  makes  me  blythe.  Lodge. 


Skinkt  (skiugk),  v.t.  To  serve  out  or  draw, 
as  liquor;  to  pour  out  for  drinking.  '  Such 
wine  as  Ganymede  doth  sldnlc  for  Jove  ' 
Shirley. 

Skink  (skingk),  71.  [See  SHANK.]  Ashinbone 
of  beef ;  soup  made  with  a  shin  of  beef  or 
other  sinewy  portions.  [Scotch.] 

Skinkert  (skingk'er),  n.  One  that  serves 
liquors;  a  drawer;  a  tapster. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers, 

Cries  old  Sym,  the  king  of  sfcin&ers.     S.  Jonson. 

Skinless  (skinles),  a.  Having  no  skin,  or 
having  a  thin  skin;  as,  skinless  fruit. 

Skinner  (skin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  skins.— 
2.  One  who  deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  hides. 

Skinniness  (skiu'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  skinny. 

Skinny  (sklu'i),  a.  Consisting  of  skin,  or  of 
skin  only;  wanting  flesh;  as,  n  skinny  hand. 
Coleridge. 

Skin-WOOl  (skin'wul),  n.  Wool  pulled  from 
the  dead  skin;  felt  wool. 

Skip  (skip),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  skipped;  ppr. 
skipping.  [Anon-nasalized  form  correspond- 
ing to  Sw.  skimpa,  to  run,  skumpa,  skoinjta, 
to  skip;  comp.  also  Icel.  skoppa,  to  spin  like 
a  top.]  i.  To  fetch  quick  leaps  or  bounds; 
to  leap;  to  bound;  to  spring;  to  jump 
lightly. 

1  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip.  Shak. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play?    Pope. 

2.  To  pass  without  notice;  to  make  omissions 
in  writing :  often  followed  by  over. 

A  gentleman  made  it  a  nile  in  reading  to  skip  over 
all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of  admiration  at 
the  end.  S-wift, 

The  reading  faculty  unhappily  broke  down,  and 
had  to  skip  largely  henceforth,  diving  here  and  there 
at  a  venture.  Carlyle. 

Skip  (skip),u.(.  To  pass  with  a  quick  bound; 
to  pass  over  or  by ;  often  to  pass  over  in- 
tentionally in  reading. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one.  Shak. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue  may  skip 
these  two  chapters.  Unmet. 

Skip  (skip),  n.  1.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  spring. 
2.  In  music,  a  passage  from  one  sound  to 
another  by  more  than  a  degree  at  one  time. 

Skip  (skip),  n.  [A.  Sax.  seep,  a  box,  basket, 
&c.  See  SKEP.  ]  1.  A  box  or  basket  used  in 
mines  for  raising  the  excavated  material  to 
the  surface. —2.  A  vehicle  consisting  of  a 
large  wicker  basket  mounted  on  wheels, 
such  as  is  used  to  convey  cops,  &c.,  about  a 
factory. 

Skip-jack  (skip'jak),  n.  1.  An  upstart.  Sir 
R.  L  Estrange.— 2.  A  name  given  to  beetles 
of  the  family  Elateridse,  from  their  being 
able  to  spring  into  the  air,  and  thus  regain 
their  feet  when  laid  on  their  backs.  See 
ELATEKID^E. 

Skip -kennel  (skip'ken-el),  n.  A  lackey;  a 
footboy. 

Skipper  (skip'er),  n.  [D.  schipper,  Dan. 
skipper,  lit.  a  shipper.  See  SHIP.]  The 
master  of  a  small  trading  or  merchant  ves- 
sel ;  a  sea  captain ;  hence,  one  having  the 
principal  charge  in  any  kind  of  vessel. 

Skipper  (skip'er),  n.  [From  skip.]  1.  One 
who  skips;  a  dancer. — 2.  A  youngling;  a 
young  thoughtless  person. — 3.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  saury  pike,  Scomberesox 
saurus. — 4.  The  cheese  maggot. — 5.  One  of 
a  family  (Hesperiidse)  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, so  called  from  its  short,  jerking  flight. 

Skippet  (skip'et),  n.  l.f  [Dim.  from  A.  Sax. 
scip,  aship.]  A  small  boat.  Spenser.— 2.  [Dim. 
of  skip,  a  box.]  In  archceol.  a  small  cylin- 
drical turned  box  with  a  lid  or  cover,  for 


keeping  records. 


Ancient  Skippet. 


Skipping  (skip'ing),  p.  and  a.  Given  to  skip; 
characterized  by  skips  or  bounds;  hence, 
flighty;  wanton;  thoughtless.  '  Thy  skipping 
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spirits.'  Shak.  'To  make  one  in  so  skipjiiity 
a  dialogue.  '    Shak. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
\Vith  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wir 

Skippingly  (skip'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  skipping 
manner;  liy  skips  or  leaps. 

Skipping-rope  (skip'ing-rop),  n.  A  small 
rope  used  fur  exercise  by  young  persons 
wli.i  make  short  leaps  to  let  it  be  swung 
under  their  feet  and  over  their  heads 

Skirl  (skirl).  r.i.  [Allied  to  shrill.}  To  shriek; 
to  cry  with  a  shrill  voice  ;  to  give  forth  a 
shrill  sound.  [Scotch.] 

He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl.     Burns. 

Skirl  (skirl),  n.     A  shrill  cry  or  sound. 

I  hear  the  skirl  of  the  bagpipes  which  announces 
that  we  are  not  far  from  the  Highlanders. 

1C.  H.  Russell. 

Skirmish  (sker'niish),  n.  [O.E.  Karmit.hr  . 
skryinishe,  Fr.  escarmoucJie,  from  o  Fr. 
escreinir,  eskermir,  to  fence  ;  It.  scftt  / 
from  O.H.G.  skirman.  to  fight,  to  defend 
one's  self,  from  skinn,  a  shield  or  protec- 
tion.] 1.  A  slight  fight  in  war,  especially 
between  small  parties;  a  loose,  desultory 
kind  of  engagement  in  presence  of  two 
armies,  between  small  detachments  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  either  of  drawing  on  a  battle, 
or  of  concealing  by  their  fire  the  movements 
of  the  troops  in  the  rear.  Stocqueler.  —  2.  A 
contest;  a  contention. 

They  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit. 
Slutk. 

Skirmish  (sker'mish),  o.i.    To  fight  slightly 

or  in  small  parties. 
Skirmisher  (sker'rnish-er),  n.  One  that  skir- 

mishes. 
Skirr.t  Skirt  (sker),  v.t.  [A  form  of  scour.] 

To  scour;  to  pass  over  rapidly,  as  on  horse- 

back, in  order  to  clear. 

Send  out  more  horses,  sk 


r  the  country  round. 
Shak. 

Sklrr.t  Skirt  (sker),  ti.i.  To  scour;  to  scud; 
to  run  hastily.  'That  in  a  thought  skirr 
o'er  the  fields  of  corn.'  Beau,  d-  Ft.  Writ- 
ten also  ."V./,-. 

And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones, 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.      Shak. 

Skirret  (skir'et),  n.  [Contr.  for  slciricort  or 
skirroot,  which  itself  is  a  corruption  of  su- 
gar-wort or  sugar-root.}  A  plant,  the  water- 
parsnep  (Siutn  Sisarum),  a  native  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  Corea,  Japan,  &c.  It  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of 


Skirret  {Sin  m  Sisantm). 

its  esculent  tuberous  root,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  parsnep  in  flavour.  It  is  eaten 
boiled  with  butter,  pepper,  etc.,  or  half 
boiled  and  subsequently  fried.  It  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table, but  is  now  gone  greatly  into  disuse 
•The  skirret  which  some  say  in  sallads  stirs 
the  blood.'  Drayton. 
SJdrrhus  (skir-rus),  n.  Same  as  Scirrhus. 
Skirt  (skert),  n.  [The  older  form  of  shirt 
(which  see).]  1.  The  lower  and  loose  part 
of  a  coat  or  other  garment;  the  part  below 
the  waist;  as,  the  skirt  of  a  coat  or  mantle 
1  Sam.  xv.  27. -2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of 
dress.  A  small  skirt  of  ruffled  linen  which 
runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before  ' 
Aadum.-S  Border;  edge;  margin;  extreme 
part;  as  the  skirts  of  a  town.  •  Here  in  the 
skirt, >  of  the  forest.'  Shak.  'Brightening 
the  skirts  ot  a  long  cloud.'  Tennyson—  4  A 
woman's  garment  like  a  petticoat.— 5  The 
diaphragm  or  midriff  in  animals.  —  To  tit 
upon  one's  skirts,  an  old  phrase  for  takin" 
revenge  on  a  person. 


Skirt  (-k.'nU  i  t  To  border:  to  form  the 
border  or  edge  of;  or  to  run  along  the  edge 
of;  as,  a  plain  skirted  by  rows  of  trees.  '  A 
spacious  circuit  .  .  .  vkirted  round  with 
wood.'  Addison.  ' Oft  when  sundown  skirts 
the  moor. '  Tennyson. 

Skirt  (skert),  r.i.  To  be  on  the  border;  to 
live  near  the  extremity.  'Savages.  .  .  who 
n;:  our  western  frontiers. '  Dr.S.S. 
Smi/h. 

Skirting  (skert'ing),  n.  1.  Material  for  mak- 
ing .-"kins  ±  S;mie  as  skirting-board. 

Skirting-board  (akorfing-bord),  n.  The 
narrow  vertical  board  placed  round  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  of  a  room  next  the  floor. 

Skit  (skit),  n.  [In  meaning  1  from  A.  Sax. 
sciitr,  lit.  a  shooting,  whence  onecyte,  an  at- 
tack or  calumny;  in  meaning  2  from  Prov. 
E.  skit,  to  slide,  also  hasty,  the  ultimate 
origin  in  both  cases  being  A.  Sax.  sceotan, 
sci/tan,  to  shoot.  ]  1.  A  satirical  or  sarcastic 
attack;  a  lampoon;  a  pasquinade;  a  squib. 
2.t  A  light  wanton  wench. 

(Herod)  at  the  request  of  a  dancing  skit  stroke  off 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

HaU'ard  (Earl  <jf Northampton),  1583. 

Skit  (skit),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  so/tan,  to  shoot. 
See  the  noun.]  To  cast  reflections  on;  to 
asperse.  Grose.  (Provincial  English  ] 

Skittish  (skit'ish),  a.  [See  above.]  1.  Easily 
frightened;  shunning  familiarity;  shy.  'j 
restiff  skittish  jade.'  Sir  R.  L' Estrange  '* 
skittish  filly.'  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

The  skittish  mare  is  all  alive  to-night.  Dickens. 

2.  Wanton;  volatile;  hasty. 

They  told  Will  it  was  a  thousand  pities  so  fine  a 
lady  should  have  such  skittish  tricks.     Richardson 

3.  Changeable;  fickle.     'Skittish  fortune. 
Shak. 

Skittishly  (skit'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  skittish 
manner;  shyly;  wantonly;  changeably. 
Skittishness  (skit'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  skittish:  (a)  shyness;  apt 
ness  to  fear  approach;  timidity.  (6)  Fickle 
ness;  wantonness. 

Skittle-alley  (skit'I-al-li),  n.  An  oblong 
court  in  which  the  game  of  skittles  is 
played. 

Skittle-ball  (skitl-bal),  n.  A  disc  of  hard- 
wood for  throwing  at  the  pins  in  the  game 
of  skittles. 

Skittle-ground  (skit'l-ground),  n.  Same  as 
SatOf-SBfU.  Dickens. 

Skittles (skit'lz),  n.  pi.  [From  A.  Sax.  scytan, 
to  shoot.  See  SKIT,  SHOOT.  Shuttle  is  a 
slightly  different  form  of  the  same  word.] 
A  game  played  with  nine  pins  set  upright  at 
one  end  of  a  skittle-alley,  the  object  of  the 
player  stationed  at  the  other  end  being  to 
knock  over  the  set  of  pins  with  as  few  throws 
as  possible  of  a  somewhat  flatfish-shaped 
ball. 

Skive  (skiv),  n.  [Same  word  as  Shive  ]  The 
revolving  table  or  lap  used  by  diamond- 
polishers  in  finishing  the  facets  of  the  gem 

Skiver  (ski'ver),ti.  [Akingfttce,  shiver  (which 
see).]  1.  An  inferior  quality  of  leather  made 
of  split  sheep-skin  tanned  by  immersion  in 
sumac  and  dyed.  It  is  used  for  hat-linings 
pocket-books,  bookbinding,  Ac. —2  The 
knife  or  cutting-tool  used  in  splitting  sheep- 
skins E.  H.  Knight. 

Sklent  (sklent),  v.  i.  To  slant;  hence,  to  de- 
viate from  the  truth.  Burns.  [Scotch  ] 

Sklere.t  v.l.  [Comp.  G.  schleier,  a  veil  ]  To 
cover;  to  protect;  to  take  care  of 

Skolecite  (sko'le-sit),  n.  The  mineral  now 
known  generally  as  Mesotype  (which  see). 
When  a  small  portion  of  it  is  placed  in  the 
exterior  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  twists  like 
a  worm  (Or.  skollx),  becomes  opaque,  and  is 
converted  into  a  blebby  colourless  glass 

Skonce  (skons).    See  SCONCE 

Skorclet  (skor'kl),  v.t.    To  scorch 

Skorodlte  (skor-o-dit),  n.  Same  as  Scoro- 
dite. 

Skqut  (skout),  n.  A  popular  name  for  the 
euillemot  (which  see). 

Skouth  (skouth  or  skoth),  n.  [Comp.  Icel 
skotha,  to  look  about,  to  view.]  Liberty  of 
range;  free  play;  scope.  Burns.  (Scotch.) 

Skow  (skou),  n.    Same  as  Scow. 

Skreed  (skred),  n.     Floating  ice  in  small 

fragments.     Kane. 

Skreen  (skren).    Same  as  Screen. 

Skreigh  (skrech),  n.  A  screech;  a  loud  shrill 

cry.    [Scotch.] 

Skreigh  (skrech),  v.i.   To  screech.  [Scotch] 

Skrimmage  (skrim'aj),  n.  Same  as  Scrim- 
mage. 

Skrimp  (skrimp).    See  SCRIMP. 
Skringe  (skrinj),  v.t.    To  squeeze  violently 

See  SCRINQE. 


Skrippe, t  n.     A  scrip.     Chaucer. 

Skua,  Skua-gull  (skua.  sku'a-Hiil),  «.  A 
palmiped  bird,  the  Li'fitrix  cataructe*.  familx 
Laridie,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  gull 
kind.  H  is  found  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
where  it  is  also  called  bonxie.  See  LESTRIS 

Skue  (sku)    See  SKEW. 

Skug,  Scoug  (skug,  skiii;),  n.  Same  as  Sciw 
[Scotch.] 

Skulduddery(skul-dud'er-i).  See  SCULDUD- 

I'KKV. 

Skulk  (skulk),  i-  i.  [Dan.  sknlkt,  to  sneak, 
allied  to  skittle,  Icel.  sltjol,  a  cover,  a  hiding- 
place.  ]  To  lurk;  to  withdraw  into  a  corner 
or  into  a  close  place  for  concealment;  to 
get  out  of  the  way  in  a  sneaking  manner; 
to  lie  close  from  shame,  fear  of  injury  or  de- 
tection; to  shun  doing  one's  duty.  'Skulk, 
iny  in  corners.'  Shak. 

Discover'd.  and  defeated  of  your  prey 

You  sknlk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Skulk  (skulk),  v.t.  To  produce  or  brmg'for- 
ward  clandestinely  or  improperly.  Edin 
Jieu.  [Rare.] 

Skulk.  Skulker  (skulk,  skulk'er),  n.  A  per- 
son who  skulks  or  avoids  performing  duties. 
'Here,  Brown!  East!  you  cursed  young  skulks,' 
roared  out  Flashman,  coming  to  his  open  door.  •  i 
know  you're  in— no  shirking.'  Hufhes. 

Skulklngly  (skulk'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  skulk- 
ing manner. 

Skull  (skill), n.  [From  the  Scandinavian;  Sw. 
skalle,  a  skull,  skull,  skoll,  abowl  ordrinkiiiur- 
cup;  Dan.  skal,  a  shell,  hjerncikal,  the  skull 
(lit. brain-shell, Sc. harn-jian.  See HARNS); so 
also  G.  hirnsdiale,  lit.  brain-shell.  The  skull 
was  so  called  from  forming  a  kind  of  vessel 
Allied  to  scale  (of  a  balance)  and  to  ihell.\ 
1.  The  cranium  or  bony  case  that  forms 
the  framework  of  the  head  and  incloses  the 
brain.  It  consists  of  eight  bones,  namely, 
the  frontal  and  occipital  bones,  upon  its 
fore  and  back  part ;  the  two  temporal  and 
parietal  bones,  forming  the  temples  and 
the  sides  of  the  skull;  and  the  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bones,  concerned  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  orbits  and  nose.  '  Golgotha 
and  dead  men's  skulls.'  Shak.— 2.  The  brain 
as  the  seat  of  intelligence.  'Skulls  that 
cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn.'  Cuicver  - 
3.  t  A  skull-cap. 

Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first.        Bean.  dV  Fl. 

Skull  t  (skul),  n.     A  shoal  or  school,  as  of 

fish. 
Skull-cap  (skul'kap),  n.     1.  A  cap  fitting 

closely  to  the  head  or  skull.  The  name  was 


Iron  Skull-caps. 

formerly  given  also  to  an  iron  defence  for 
the  head,  sewed  inside  of  the  cap.— 2.  The 
common  name  of  two  British  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Scutellaria.  See  SCUTEL- 

LAHIA. 

Skulless  ( skul'les ),  a.  Wanting  a  skull  or 
cranium;  having  no  skull 

Skull-fish  (skul'flshX  n.  A  whaler's  techni- 
cal name  for  an  old  whale,  or  one  more  than 
two  years  of  age. 

Skulpln  (skul'pin),  n.    Same  as  Sculpin. 

Skunk  (skungk),  n.  [Contr.  from  native 
American  seganku.]  A  digitigrade  carnivo- 
rous quadruped  of  the  genus  Mephitis,  fa- 


Common  Skunk  (Mephitis  ameritana). 

mily  JIustelidtc,  but  differing  considerably 
from  the  general  type  of  the  family,  and 
approaching  in  form  and  general  appear- 
ance the  badger  and  glutton.  The  species, 
of  which  there  are  several,  range  all  over 


»te,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


SKUNK-BIRD 


SLACKNESS 


North  find  South  America,  from  Hudson's 
Buy  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  com- 
mon skunk  (M.  <ti»<'t'it't<n<(  or  variant)  may 
In-  taken  as  the  type  of  the  genus.  It  is 
about  the  si/e  of  a  cat,  of  a  generally  black 
or  blackish-brown  colour,  with  white  streaks 
on  tin'  b;u-k.  ami  the  tail  is  thickly  covered 
with  long  coarse  hair.  This  animal  has 
two  irlniuls,  m-ar  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  secrete  an  ex- 
tremely fi-'tul  fluid,  which  the  animal  has 
the  power  of  emitting:  at  pleasure  as  a 
means  of  defence,  its  intense  power  and 
offensiveuess  being  something  almost  incon- 
ceivable. This  fluid  possesses  valuable 
medicinal  ]>o\vvrs,  being  used  in  asthma,  Arc, 

Skunk-bird,  Skunk-blackbird  (skungk'- 
iient,  skungk'hlak-berd),  «.  A  name  given 
to  the  bobolink  or  rice-bird,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  colours  of  the  male,  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  to  those  of  the 
skunk. 

Skunk -cabbage,  Skunk -weed  (skungk'- 
kab-baj,  skungk'wed),n.  A  North  American 
plant  of  the  genus  Symplocarpus,  the  S.fae- 
tidn-s,  so  named  from  its  smell.  The  root 
and  seeds  are  said  to  be  antispasmodtc,  and 
have  been  employed  as  expectorants,  and 
as  palliatives  in  paroxysms  of  asthma. 

Skunkish  ( skungk'ish ),  a.  Resembling  a 
skunk;  especially,  having  an  offensive  odour 
like  a  skunk.  [United  States.] 

Skurry  (skur'ri),  n.  and  p.     Same  as  Scurry. 

Skute  (skut),  n.  [Icel.  skuta,  Dan.  gkude,  a 
boat,  a  small  vessel.]  A  boat.  See  SCOUT. 

Sky  (ski), n.  [A  Scandinavian  word:  Icel.  sky, 
l>an.  &  Sw.  sky,  a  cloud;  Sw.  Dan.  skyhim- 
nu'l,  the  heavens,  the  sky;  allied  to  A.  Six. 
acii.a,  a  shade  or  shadow;  also  to  E.  shade, 
the  root  being  the  same  as  in  Skr.  sku,  to 
cover.  See  SHADE.]  l.t  A  cloud.  — 2.  The 
apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which  in 
a  clear  day  is  of  a  blue  colour ;  the  firma- 
ment; as,  the  stars  that  stud  the  sky. 

Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  raised  on  high, 
With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  sky.   Dryden. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  ethereal  region  in 
which  meteorological  phenomena  take  place; 
the  region  of  clouds.     'Freeze,  thou  bitter 
Klty. '    Skak.    '  Heavily  the  low  sky  raining. ' 
Tennyson.     The  plural  skies  is  often  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

Tlie  fifes  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  Shak. 

4.  The  weather;  the  climate.— Open  sky,  sky 
with  no  intervening  cover  or  shelter.    *Un- 

.   der  open  sky  adored.'    Milton. 
Sky  (ski),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  skied;  ppr.  skying. 

To  raise  aloft  or  towards  the  sky;  hence,  to 

hang  high  on  a  wall  in  an  exhibition  of 

paintings;  as,  his  picture  was  skied.  [Colloq.  ] 
Sky  (skl),v.«.   [A  northern  form  of  shy.]    To 

toss;  to  shy.     [Local.] 

Sky  (ski),  v.i.    To  shy  as  horses  do.    [Local.] 
Sky-blue  (ski'blu),  a.    Of  the  blue  colour 

of  the  sky. 
Sky-blue  (ski'blu),  n.    Skimmed  milk;  poor, 

thin,  watery  milk;  milk  adulterated  with 

water :  so  called  jocularly,  in  allusion  to 

its  colour.     'Strangers  tell  of  three  times 

skimmed  sky-blue.'    Bloom-field. 
Sky-born  (skl'born),  a.    Born  or  produced 

in  the  sky;  of  heavenly  birth.     'Sky-born 

messenger,    heaven    looking    through   his 

eyes.'    Carlyle. 
Sky -colour  (ski'kul-er),  n.     The  colour  of 

the  sky;  a  particular  species  of  blue  colour; 

azure.     Boyle. 
Sky -coloured  ( ski'kul-erd ),  a.    Like  the 

sky  in  colour;  blue;  azure.     Addison. 
Sky-drain  (ski'dran),  n.    An  open  drain,  or 

a  drain  filled  with  loose  stones  not  covered 

with  earth,  round  the  walls  of  a  building, 

to  prevent  dampness. 
Sky -dyed  (ski'did),  a.    Coloured  like  the 

sky. 

There  figs,  sty-dyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose.    Pope. 

Skyed  (skid),  a.     Enveloped  by  the  skies. 

'  The  sfcyed  mountain.'    Thomson.     [Rare.] 
Skyey  (ski'i),  a.     Like  the  sky;  ethereal. 

Shelley. 
Sky-high  (skrhl),  a.    High  as  the  sky;  very 

high. 

Utgard  with  its  sky-high  gates  .  .  .  had  gone  to  air. 

Skyish  ( ski'ish ),  a.  Like  the  sky,  "or  ap- 
proaching the  sky.  'The  ski/inh  head  of 
blue  Olympus.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Sky-lark  (sknark),  n.  A  lark  that  mounts 
and  sings  as  it  flies,  the  Alaitda  arvensis, 
or  common  lark  of  Britain.  See  LARK. 

The  air  was  full  of  happy  sounds;  overhead  the 
sky-larks  sang  in  jocund  rivalry,  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  as  if  they  would  have  beaten  their  wings 
against  the  sun.  Cornhill  Afar. 


Sky-larking  (ski'lark-ing),  n.  A  term  which 
seems  to  have  been  originally  used  by  sea- 
men to  denote  sportive  gambols  in  the  rig- 
ging or  tops,  but  now  applied  to  frolicking 
or  tricks  of  various  kinds. 

Sky-light  (skl'lit),  n.  A  window  placed  in 
the  roof  of  a  house;  a  frame  consisting  of 
one  or  more  inclined  planes  of  glass  pluml 
in  a  roof  to  light  passages  or  rooms  below. 

Sky-planted  (Bkl'pUnt-ed),  a.  Placed  or 
planted  in  the  sky.  Shak. 

Skyrin(ski'rin),  a.  [Icel.  skirr,  clear,  bright, 
brilliant,  skyrr,  evident,  manifest.]  A  term 
applied  to  anything  that  strongly  takes 
the  eye;  flaunting;  showy;  gaudy.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Sky-rocket  (ski'rok-et),  n.  A  rocket  that 
ascends  high  and  burns  as  it  flies;  a  species 
of  firework. 

Sky -roofed  (skl'roft),  a.  Having  the  sky 
for  a  roof. 

Sky-sail  (ski'sal),  n.  A  light  sail  in  a  square- 
rigged  vessel,  next  above  the  royal.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  Sky-scraper  when  it  is 
triangular.  See  cut  SAIL. 

Sky-scraper  (ski'skrap-er),  n.  Same  as 
Sky-sail. 

Skyte  (sk5't),  n.  [Scotch.  A.  Sax.  scytan, 
to  shoot.  See  SHOOT.]  1.  The  act  of  squirt- 
ing; a  squirt  of  fluid;  a  small  quantity,  as 
of  liquor;  a  smart  shower  of  hail  or  rain. — 
2.  A  syringe  or  squirt.—  3.  A  contemptible 
fellow. 

Sky-tinctured  (ski'tingk-turd),rt.  Tinctured 
by  the  sky;  of  the  colour  of  the  sky.  Milton. 

Skyward  (ski'werd),  a.  and  adv.  Toward 
the  sky. 

Slab  (slab),  a.  [Icel.  slabb,  mud,  mire; 
comp.  Ir.  slaib,  mud,  mire  left  on  the  strand 
of  a  river]  Thick;  viscous.  'Make  the 
gruel  thick  and  slab.'  Shak. 

Slab  (slab),  71.  [See  SLAB,  a.]  Moist  earth; 
slime;  puddle. 

Slab  (slab),  n.  [Perhaps  forsklab,  and  allied 
to  Sc.  skelb,  a  thin  slice.  See  SHELF.]  1.  A 
thin  flat  regularly  shaped  piece  of  anything, 
as  of  marble  or  other  stone.— 2.  An  outside 
piece  taken  from  timber  in  sawing  it  into 
boards,  planks,  &c.-*Slabs  of  tin,  the  lesser 
masses  of  the  metal  run  into  moulds  of  stone. 

Slab  (slab),  v.t.  To  cut  slabs  or  outside 
pieces  from,  as  from  a  log,  to  square  it  for 
use,  or  that  it  may  be  sawn  into  boards 
with  square  edges. 

Slabber  (slab'er),  v.i.  [D.  and  L.G.  slabberen, 
G.  gchlabbern,  to  slabber,  freqs.  of  slabben, 
schlabben,  to  lap.  Slobber,  slubber  are  also 
forms,  and  slaver  is  akin.]  To  let  the  saliva 
or  other  liquid  fall  from  the  mouth  care- 
lessly; to  drivel;  to  slaver. 

Slabber  ( slab'er \  v.t.  l.  To  sup  up  has- 
tily, as  liquid  food.  'To  slabber  pottage.' 
Barret.— 2.  To  wet  and  foul  by  liquids  suf- 
fered to  fall  carelessly  from  the  mouth ;  to 
slaver;  to  slobber.  'He  slabbered  me  all 
over.'  Arbuthnot— 3.  To  cover,  as  with  a 
liquid  spilled. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabber' d  znA  tost. 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost. 
Ttttttr, 

Slabber  (slab'er),  n.  Slimy  moisture  from 
the  mouth;  slaver. 

Slabber  (slab'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  slabs;  specifically,  a  saw  for  remov- 
ing the  slabs  or  outside  parts  of  a  log.— 2.  In 
metal  working,  a  machine  for  dressing  the 
sides  of  nuts  or  heads  of  bolts. 

Slabberer  (slab'6r-er),  n.  One  that  slab- 
bers; a  driveller. 

Slabbery  (slab'er-i),  a.  Covered  with  slab- 
ber; wet;  sloppy. 

Our  frost  is  broken  since  yesterday,  and  it  is  very 
slabbery.  Swift. 

Slabbiness  (slab'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing thick  or  slabby;  muddiness. 
Slabby  (slab'i),  a.    [See  SLAB,  a.]   1.  Thick; 
viscous.    'Slabby  and  greasy  medicaments.' 
Wiseman.—  2.  Wet;  muddy;  slimy;  sloppy. 
When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply, 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavements,  pass  not  by.     Gay. 

Slab-line  (slab'lln),»i.  A  line  or  small  rope 
by  which  seamen  truss  up  a  sail  after  haul- 
ing upon  the  leech  and  bunt  lines. 

Slab-sided  ( slab'sld-ed ),  a.  Having  flat 
sides  like  slabs;  hence,  tall;  lank.  [United 
States.] 

Slack  (slak),  a.  [A.  Sax.  slcec,  sleac;  cog. 
O.D.  and  L.G.  slakk,  Icel.  slalcr,  Sw.  slak, 
M.H.G.  slack.  Probably  from  a  root  lag 
(with  s  prefixed)  seen  also  in  L.  languidus, 
languid, *laxm,  loose,  lax.]  1.  Not  tense; 
not  hard  drawn;  not  firmly  extended;  loose; 
relaxed ;  as,  a  slack  rope ;  slack  rigging.— 
2.  Weak;  remiss;  not  holding  fast. 


From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

Milton. 
3.  Remiss;  backward;  not  using  due  dili- 

Sence;  not  earnest  or  eager;  as,  slack  in 
u ty  or  service. 

The  duke  shall  know  how  stack  thou  art.     Shak. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 

Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack.       Hitdibras. 

\.  Not  violent ;  not  rapid ;  slow.  '  Cicsar 
.  .  .  hoisting  sail  with  a  slack  south-west.' 
Milton. 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack.  Dryden. 
5.  Not  busy;  not  fully  occupied;  dull. 

The  wrong  done  by  this  practice  is  rendered  more 
apparent  by  the  conduct  of  the  merchants  during 
the  brisk  and  slack  periods.  Mayhtif. 

—Slack  in  stays  (naut),  slow  in  going  about, 
as  a  ship.—  Slack  water,  the  time  when  tin- 
tide  runs  slowly,  or  the  water  is  at  rest;  or 
the  interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide.— SYN.  Loose,  relaxed,  weak,  remiss, 
backward,  abated,  diminished,  inactive, 
slow,  tardy. 

Slack  (slak),  adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  par- 
tially; insufficiently;  not  intensely;  as,  slurl,- 
dried  hops;  bread  slack  baked. 

Slack  (slak),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  rope  that 
hangs  loose,  having  no  stress  upon  it.  — 

2.  A  dulness  or  remission,  as  in  trade  or 
work;  a  slack  period. 

When  there  is  a  slack,  the  merchants  are  all  anxious 
to  get  their  vessels  delivered  as  fast  as  they  can. 

May  hen-. 

3.  Small  coal  screened  from  household  or 
furnace  coal  of  good  quality.—  4.  [Icel.slakki, 
a  slope  on  a  mountain.]    An  opening  be- 
tween hills;  a  hollow  where  no  water  runs. 
[Scotch  and  provincial  English.] 

Slack  (slak),  v.t  and  i.  Same  as  Slake 
(which  see). 

Slack,  Slacken  (slak,  slak'n),  v.i.  [See  the 
adjective.]  1.  To  become  less  tense,  firm, 
or  rigid ;  to  decrease  in  tension ;  as,  a  wet 
cord  slackens  in  dry  weather.  —  2.  To  be  re- 
miss or  backward;  to  neglect. 

When  thou  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thou  shall  not  slack  to  pay  it.  Deut  xxiii.  zi. 

3.  To  abate;  to  become  less  violent. 

Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames.  Milton. 

4.  To  lose  rapidity ;  to  become  more  slow ; 
as,  a  current  of  water  slackens;  the  tide 
slackens.—  5.  To  languish;  to  fail;  to  flag. 

You  began  to  change — 
I  saw  it  and  grieved — tostacken  and  tocool.  Tennyson. 

Slack,  Slacken  (slak,  slak'n),  v.t.     l.  To 
lessen  the  tension  of;  to  make  less  tense  or 
tight;  to  loosen;  to  relax;  as,  to  slacken  a 
rope  or  a  bandage.    '  Slack  the  bolins  there. ' 
Shak.     '  Our  slacken'd  sails.'    Dryden. 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  not  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings.  Pope. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit  for  want  of  eagerness ; 
to  be  remiss  in;  to  neglect;  as,  to  slacken 
exertion  or  labour. 

Say  that  they  slack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps.     Shak. 

3.  To  mitigate ;  to  diminish  in  severity;  to 
make  less  intense ;  to  abate ;  to  remit ;  to 
relieve ;    as,   to  slacken  cares ;    to  slacken 
pain.    Milton. — 4.  To  cause  to  become  more 
slow;  to  retard;  to  lessen  rapidity;  as,  to 
slacken  one's  pace. 

I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack  his  haste.         Shak. 
Well  pleased  with  such  delay,  they  slack  their  pace. 
Milton. 

5.  To  abate;  to  lower;  as,  to  slacken  the  heat 
of  a  fire. —6.  To  withhold;  to  cause  to  be 
used  or  applied  less  liberally;  to  cause  to 
be  withheld.      Shak.  — 7.   To  repress;    to 
check. 

I   should  be  griev'd,  young   prince,  to  think  my 

presence 

Unbent  your  thoughts  and  slacken'd  'em  to  arms. 
Addison. 

Slacken  (slak'n),  n.  In  mining.  See  SLA  KIN. 

Slack -jaw  (slak'ja),  n.  Impertinent  lan- 
guage. [Vulgar.] 

Slackly  (slak'li),  adv.  In  a  slack  manner;  as, 
(a)  not  tightly;  loosely.  '  Slackly  braided  in 
loose  negligence.'  Shak.  (6)  Negligently; 
remissly;  carelessly.  '  So  slackly  guarded.' 
Shak. 

Slackness  (slak'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
slack;  as,  (a)  looseness;  the  state  opposite 
to  tension;  want  of  tightness  or  rigidness;  as, 
the  slackness  of  a  cord  or  rope,  (b)  Remiss- 
ness;  negligence;  inattention;  as,  the  slack- 
ness of  men  in  business  or  duty;  slackness  in 
the  performance  of  engagements. 

These  thy  offices, 
So  rarery  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  anire.—  See  KEY. 
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(c)  Slmvu''--;;  tardiness;  want  of  tendency; 
as,  the  slackness  of  flesh  to  heal.      v 
(rf)  Weakness;  want  of  intenseness.    • 
•  if  motion.'    Breretcood. 

Blade  Mslii-l).  H.  [A.S«trf«Bt]  A  little  dell 
or  vall-'.v  ;  -.\  clinic  ;  also,  a  flat  piece  »>f  low. 
moist  ground.  'Satyrs  that  in  stades  and 
gloomy  dimbles  dwell.'  Dray  ton. 

Slade  *(sl:i'l).  !»••'?.  [From  slide.]  Slid; 
slipped  along.  [Scotch.] 

Slag  7  G  schlacke,  slag; 

eonij>  '.  t'trtow  ovi/i  . 

dampness.)  1.  The  scoria  from  a  smelting 
furnace;  a  vitreous  mineral  matter  removed  ' 
in  the  reduction  of  metals.  It  is  utilized  in 
making  cement,  artificial  stone,  Ac.,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum  and  crown-glass. 
2.  In  iron-founding,  the  fused  dross  which 
accompanies  the  metal  in  a  furnace,  and 
which  is  held  back  from  the  ingate.  Called 
also  Cinder,  Clinker,  and  Scoria.—*.  The 
scoria  of  a  volcano.  Dana.  '  Foreground 
black  with  stones  and  slag*.'  Tennyson. 

Slaggy(slag'i),a.  pertainingtoorresemblrog 
slag. 

Slaie  (sla),  n.    A  weaver's  reed;  a  sley. 

Slain  (slan),  pp.  of  slay. 

As  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  re- 
suscitate, it  is  not  superfluous  to  examine  one  or  two 
of  the  fallacies  by  which  the  schemers  impose  upon 
themselves.  J-  S.  MM. 

—Letters  of  slains,  in  old  Scots  law,  letters 
subscribed  by  the  relations  of  a  person  slain 
declaring  that  they  had  received  an  assythe- 
ment  or  recompense, and  containing  an  appli- 
cation to  the  crown  for  a  pardon  to  the  mur- 
derer. 

Slaister  (slas'ter),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  act 
of  dabbling  in  any  thing  moist  and  unctuous; 
the  act  of  bedaubing. — 2.  A  quantity  of  any- 
thing moist  and  unctuous;  a  worthless, 
heterogeneous  composition.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Slaister  (slas'ter),  t».i.  To  bedaub.    [Scotch.] 

Slaister  (slas'ter),  v.i.  To  do  anything  in 
an  awkward  and  untidy  way;  especially,  to 
dabble  in  anything  moist  and  pasty.  Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Scotch,] 

Slaistery  (slas'ter-i),  n.  The  offals  of  a 
kitchen,  including  the  mixed  refuse  of  solids 
and  fluids;  dirty  work.  Eliz.  Hamilton. 
[Scotch.] 

Slake  (slak),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slaked;  ppr. 
slaking.  [Icel.  slokva,  to  slake,  to  extin- 
guish, to  quench  thirst;  Dan.  slukke,  Sw. 
sUickna,  to  extinguish,  to  quench  thirst; 
akin  to  slack;  comp.  also  slag.  ]  1.  To  quench; 
to  extinguish;  to  abate;  to  decrease;  as, 
to  slake  thirst.  'Slake  the  heav'nly  fire.' 
Spenser. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire  nor  ease  my  heart.  Shafr. 

2.  To  mix  or  cause  to  combine  with  water  so 
that  a  true  chemical  combination  shall  take 
place ;  to  slack ;  as,  to  slake  lime.  — Slaked  lime, 
or  hydrate  of  lime,  is  quicklime  reduced  to  a 
state  of  powder  by  the  action  of  water  upon 
it.  In  this  state  the  lime  is  combined  with 
about  one -third  of  its  weight  of  water. 
During  the  process  of  slaking  lime  a  great 
evolution  of  heat  takes  place. — Air-slaked 
lime,  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  one  of  hydrate  of  lime 
formed  by  lime  when  exposed  to  the  air 
slowly  attracting  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
As  a  result  of  this  action  it  falls  to  powder. 
Slake  (slak),  v.i.  1.  To  become  mixed  with 
water  so  that  a  true  chemical  combination 
takes  place ;  as,  the  lime  slakes.  —  2.  To  be 
quenched ;  to  go  out ;  to  become  extinct ; 
to  desist;  to  fait  'His  flame  did  slake.' 
SirT.  Browne.— 3.  Toabate;  to  become  less 
decided;  to  decrease. 

No  flood  by  raining  slaJketh.  Shaft. 

For  how,  till  a  man  know,  in  some  measure,  at  what 
point  he  becomes  logically  defunct,  can  Parliamentary 
Business  be  carried  on,  and  Talk  cease  or  state. 

Carlyle. 

Slake  (slak),  r  i.  To  slacken;  to  grow  less 
tense.  '  When  the  body's  strongest  sinews 
slake.'  Sir  J.  Dames.  [Rare.] 

Slake  (slak),  n.  A  slight  bedaubing;  a 
small  quantity  of  some  soft  or  unctuous 
substance  applied  to  something  else.  'A 
slake  o'  paint.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Slake  (sliik  ,  e.t.  To  besmear;  to  daub. 
[Scotch.] 

Slakeless  (slakles),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
slaked;  quenchless;  inextinguishable;  in- 
satiable. '  Slakeless  thirst  of  change.' 
Byron. 

SlaWn  (slak'in),  n.  [From  slack,  slake.]  A 
spongy,  semi- vitrified  substance  mixed  by 
smelters  with  the  ores  of  metals  to  prevent 
their  fusion.  It  is  the  scoria  or  scum  sep- 
arated from  the  surface  of  a  former  fusion 
of  the  same  metal.  Spelled  also  Slacken. 


Slam  (slam),  ''•*  Pi**1*.  *  PP-  •!•»•»£;  ppr. 
"/.     [Icel.  slfviiiu,  itlamra,  to  swing, 
t'»lam;  comp.  Sw.  damm,  to  jingle,]    1.  To 
eloM  with  foivr-  and  noise;  to  shut  with 
violence;  to  bang. 

Then  he  disappeared,  s/amtnfttf  the  door  behind 
liiin.  ^  --*•  •$(«/•*. 

2.  To  beat;  to  cuff.     [Local.]— 3.  To  strike 

down;   to  slaughter.     |  Local.]— 4.   In  card- 
to  beat  by  winning  all  the  tricks 

in  a  band. 
Slam  (slam),  v.  i.  Tostrike  violently  or  noisily, 

as  a  door,  or  a  moving  part  of  a  machine, 

,v.   ;  as,  the  door slams;  a  valve  xlam*. 
Slam  (slam),  n.     1.  A  violent  driving  and 

dashing  against;  a  violent  shutting  of  a 

door. 

The  powdered -headed  footman  limned  the  door 
very  hard,  and  scowled  very  grandly:  but  both  the 
slam  and  the  scowl  were  lost  upon  Sam.  Dickens. 

2.  The  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  at 
whist.— 3.  The  refuse  of  alum-works. 

Slamkin,  Slanunerkin  tslam'kin,  slam'er- 
kin),  n.  [D.  slotnp,  G.  achlampe,  a  slut,  a 
trollop,  and  dim.  term,  -kin;  comp.  Dan. 
slam,  mud,  mire.]  A  slut;  a  slatternly  wo- 
man. [Provincial  English.] 

Slander  (slau'der),  ?i.  [O.E.  sclaitnder,  es- 
claundre,  from  Fr.  esclandre,  from  L.  scan- 
datum,  Gr.  skandalon;  so  that  this  word  is 
simply  scandal  in  another  form.  See  SCAN- 
DAL.) 1.  A  false  tale  or  report  maliciously 
uttered,  and  tending  to  injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  another;  the  uttering  of  such  reports; 
aspersion;  defamation;  detraction;  as,  to 
utter  slander;  to  be  fond  of  slander. 

The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured  by 
slander.  3wi/(. 

Quick-circulating  slanders  mirth  afford ; 
And  reputation  bleeds  in  every  word.    Churchill. 

2.f  An  injury  or  offence  done  by  words. 

Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas.  Shat. 

3.  t  Disgrace;  reproach. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins  I    Sha&. 
4.t  HI  name;  ill  report 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  yon.  '  Shab. 

5.  In  law,  the  maliciously  defaming  of  a  per- 
son in  his  reputation,  profession,  or  business 
by  spoken  words,  as  a  libel  is  by  writing. 
Slander  differs  from  libel  in  that  slander 
consists  in  oral  defamation  only,  whereas  a 
libel  must  consist  of  matter  published;  also 
the  scope  of  the  offence  of  libel  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  slander.  A  person 
guilty  of  slander  can  only  be  proceeded 
against  civilly,  whereas  libel  may  be  pun- 
ished criminally. 

Slander  (slan'der),  v.t.  1.  To  defame;  to 
injure  by  maliciously  uttering  a  false  report 
respecting;  to  tarnish  or  impair  the  reputa- 
tion of,  by  false  tales  maliciously  told  or 
propagated;  to  calumniate. 

O  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind.      Shak. 
Some  one,  he  thought,  had  slander'd  Leolin  to  him. 
Tennyson. 

2.  To  detract  from;  to  disparage. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slaitder, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath.  ShaJt. 

3.t  To  disgrace;  to  dishonour;  to  discredit. 

Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once.      SJiaJb. 

4.t  To  reproach:  followed  by  with.  'To 
slander  Valentine  with  falsehood.'  Shak. 
— Asperse,  Defame,  Calumniate,  Slander. 
See  under  ASPERSE.— SYN.  To  defame,  as- 
perse, calumniate,  vilify,  malign,  brand, 
traduce,  blacken. 

Slanderer  (slau'der-er),  n.  One  who  slan- 
ders; a  calumniator;  a  defamer;  one  who 
injures  another  by  maliciously  reporting 
something  to  his  prejudice.  '  Railers  or 
slanderers,  tell-tales,  or  sowers  of  dissen- 
sion/ Jer.  Taylor. 

Slanderous  (slan'der-ns),  a,  l.  Disposed  or 
given  to  slander;  uttering  defamatory  words 
or  tales.  'Slanderous  tongues.'  Shak.~ 
2.  Containing  slander  or  defamation;  calum- 
nious; as,  slanderous  words,  speeches,  or 
reports,  false  and  maliciously  uttered. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosom  to  his  mortal 
enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  a  slanderous  misreport 
he  shuts  the  same  to  his  best  friends.  Soiuh. 

3.t  Scandalous;  reproachful;  disgraceful; 
shameful.  '  The  vile  and  slanderous  death 
of  the  cross.'  Book  of  Homilies,  1573. 

Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpteasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 

Shak. 

Slanderously  (slan'der-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
slanderous  manner;  with  slander;  calunmi- 
ously;  with  false  and  malicious  report. 


Slanderousness  (Blan'dijviM-net),  n  The 
state  or  quality  uf  being  slanderous  or  de- 
famatory. 

Slang  (.slanp"),  old  pivt.  of 

Slang  i.-slan-),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
from  the  lan^na^c  of  the  Gypsit-s.  Sl<nt<j  is 
a  word  of  recent  introduction,  cunt  bt-niu; 
its  predecessor]  1.  Colloquial  laniruajje  cur- 
rent among  a  certain  class  or  classes,  edu- 
cated or  uneducated,  but  having  hardly  the 
stamp  of  yentTal  approval,  and  ofteu  to  be 
regarded  as  inelegant,  incorrect,  or  even 
vulgar.  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely  ap- 
plied to  certain  familiar  words  and  phrases, 
both  coarse  and  refined,  which  tlont  about 
and  change  with  fa.-hiuii  and  tush; ;  such 
being  now  more  or  less  in  use  among  persons 
in  a  variety  of  walks  in  life.  There  is  a 
slang  attached  to  various  professions,  occu- 
pations, and  classes  of  society;  as,  the  slang 
of  fashionable  life,  parliamentary  slang, 
literary  slang,  civic  flung,  and  shopkeepers' 
slang.  Slang  is  somewhat  allied  to,  though 
not  identical  with,  cant.  The  word  is  ofteu 
used  adjectively;  as,  a  slang  word  or  ex- 
pression.— lihy  in  imj  slang,  a  kind  of  cant  or 
secret  slang  spoken  by  street  vagabonds  in 
London,  consisting  of  the  substitution  of 
words  and  sentences  which  rhyme  with  other 
words  or  sentences  intended  to  be  kept  se- 
cret. See  also  BACK-SLANG.  —2.  A  term  used 
by  London  costermongers  for  counterfeit 
weights  and  measures.  Mayhew. — 3.  Among 
showmen,  (a)  a  performance;  (6)  a  travelling 
booth  or  show.  Mayhew. 

Slang  (slang),  v.i.  To  use  slang;  to  engage 
in  vulgar,  abusive  language.  '  To  slang  with 
the  fishwives.'  Alayhew. 

Slang  (slang),  v.t.  To  address  with  slang 
or  ribaldry;  to  insult  or  abuse  with  vulgar 
language. 

Every  gentleman  abused  by  a  cabman  or  slanged 
by  a  bargee  was  bound  there  and  then  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  challenge  him  to  fisticuffs. 

Spectator  jieivspafer. 

Slang  (slang),  7k  A  fetter  worn  by  convicts: 
so  called  from  being  slung  on  their  legs  by 
a  string  to  prevent  slipping  down. 

Slangey,  Slangy  (slang's),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  slang;  of  the  uatureof  slang;  addicted  to 
the  use  of  slang. 

Both  were  too  gaudy,  too  slangey,  too  odorous  of 
cigars,  and  too  much  given  to  horseflesh.  Dickens. 

Slangular  (slang'gu-ler),  a.  Having  the 
nature  or  character  of  slang:  slangy.  '  His. 
strength  lying  in  a  slangidar  direction.' 
Dickens.  [Rare;  humorous  ] 

Slang -whanger  ( slang  'whang-er),  n.  A 
noisy,  frothy  demagogue;  a  turbuleut  par- 
ti san.  Irving.  [Colloq.  ] 

Slang-whanging  (slangVhang-ing),  a.  rs- 
ing  slangy  abusive  language.  '  Billingsgate's 
slang-whanging  Tartars. '  Hood.  [Colloq.  ] 

Slank  (slangk).  pret.  of  slink. 

Slant  (slant),  o.  [Sc.  sclent,  sloping, oblique; 
Prov.  E.  slent,  to  slope;  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide 
or  glide  down;  other  connections  doubtful.  ] 
Sloping;  oblique;  inclined  from  a  direct 
line,  whether  horizontal  or  pei  pendicular. 
'  The  slant  lightning.'  Milton. 

Slant  (slant),  v.t  1.  To  turn  from  a  direct 
line;  to  give  an  oblique  or  sloping  direction 
to.— 2.  To  hold  or  stretch  out  in  a  slanting 
direction:  with  out. 

Two  noble  steeds,  and  palfreys  twain, 
Were  xlanting  out  their  necks  with  loosen'd  rein. 
Keats. 

Slant  (slant),  n.  1.  An  oblique  direction  or 
plane;  a  slope.  '  It  lies  on  avZanf.'  C.  Rich- 
ardson.— 2.  An  oblique  reflection  or  gibe;  a 
sarcastic  remark.—  Slant  of  wind  (naut),  a 
transitory  breeze  of  wind,  or  the  period  of 
its  duration. 

Slant  (slant),  v.i.  To  slope;  to  lie  obliquely. 
'On  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill.'  Dods- 
ley. 

Slantingly  (slant'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  slanting 
manner:  (a)  with  a  slope  or  inclination; 
(6)  with  an  oblique  hint  or  remark.  Strype. 

Slantly,  Slantwise  (slant'li,  slant'wiz),adt. 
Obliquely;  in  an  inclined  direction. 

Slap  (slap),  n.  [L.G.  slappe,  G.  schlappe,  a 
slap,  slappen,  schlappen,  to  slap;  probably 
from  the  sound.]  1.  A  blow  given  with  the 
open  hand,  or  with  something  broad.— 2.  A 
gap ;  a  breach  in  a  wall  or  fence.  [Provin- 
cial English  and  Scotch.] 

Slap  (slap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slapped;  ppr. 
slapping.  1.  To  strike  with  the  open  hand 
or  with  something  broad.  Milton.  —  2.  In 
•masonry,  to  break  out  an  opening  in  a  solid 
wall  [Local.] 

Slap  (slap),  adv.  With  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent blow;  plumply.  [Colloq.] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Slap-bang  (slap'ii;u].^\  <«h\  [Said  to  be 
imitative  of  the  discharge  of  A  gun,  from 
the  stroke  of  the  ball  being  heard  before  the 
report  reaches  the  ear.]  Violently;  sud- 
denly; in  a  noisy  or  outrageous  manner; 
dashingly.  [Slang.] 

Slap-bang  (slap'bang),  a.  Violent;  dashing 

Slap-dash  (^lapMash),  adv.  [Colloq.]  1.  All 
at  mice:  slap.— 2.  In  a  careless,  rash  man- 
ner; at  random. 

Slap-dash  (tlap/daah),  n.  A  provincial  term 
more  commonly  ealled  by  builders  rough- 
casting. It  is  a  composition  of  lime  and 
coarse  3:111  d,  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and 
applied  to  the  exterior  uf  walls  as  a  pre- 
servative. 

Slap-dash  ( slap'dash ),  v.t.  1.  To  do  in  a 
rniii^b  or  rart'K-ss  manner. — 2.  To  rough- 
cast a  wall  with  mortar. 

Slape  (slap),  a.  [Icel.  tlefpr,  slippery.] 
Slippery;  smooth;  hence,  crafty;  hypocriti- 
cal. [Provincial  English.  ]— Slape  ale,  plain 
ale,  as  opposed  to  medicated  or  mixed  ale. 
—Slape  face,  a  soft-spoken,  crafty  hypocrite. 
I  la  Hi  well. 

Slap-jack  (slap'jak),  n.  Same  as  Flap-jack. 
[American.  1 

Slapper,  Slapping  (slap'er,  slap'ing),  a. 
Very  large;  big;  great.  [Vulgar.] 

Slapper  (slap'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  slaps.— 2.  A  person  or  thing  of  large 
size;  a  whopper.  [Vulgar.] 

Slap-up  fslap'up),  a.  Excellent;  first-rate. 
"Hop-tip hotel  this  seems, sir.'  Mrs.  H.  Wood. 
[Slang.] 

Slash  (slash),  v.t.  [Perhaps  an  imitative 
word,  or  from  lash  with  prefixed  a.]  1.  To 
cut  by  striking  violently  and  at  random. — 

2.  To  cut  with  long  incisions;  to  slit;  as,  to 
slash  a  garment.— 3.  To  lash.     [Rare.] 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain  that  used  to  slash 
The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 
/>>-.  If.  King: 

4,  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  sound;  to  crack 
or  snap,  as  a  whip. 

She  slashed 'a.  whip  she  had  in  her  hand;  the  cracks 
thereof  were  loud  and  dreadful.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Slash  (slash),  v.i.  1.  To  strike  violently  and 
at  random  with  an  edged  instrument;  to  lay 
about  one  with  blows.  'Hewing  and  slash- 
ing at  their  idle  shades.'  Spenser. —  2.  To 
cut  through  rapidly. 

The  Sybarite  slashed  through  the  waves  like  a 
knife  through  cream-cheese.  Hannay. 

Slash  (slash),  n.  1.  A  long  cut;  a  cut  made 
at  random.  '  Cuts  and  slashes  that  had 
drawn  blood.'  Clarendon. — 2.  A  large  slit 
in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  old  dresses,  sucli 
as  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  made  to 
show  a  rich  coloured  lining  through  the 
openings. 

Slashed  (slasht),  p.  and  a.  1.  Cut  with  a 
slash  or  slashes;  deeply  gashed. — 2.  Having 
artificial  slashes  or  long  narrow  openings, 
as  a  sleeve,  &c.  Sir  W.  Scott.— 3.  In  bot. 
applied  to  leaves  divided  into  many  seg- 
ments; laciniate;  multiftd. — 4.  In  her.  the 
term  employed  when  the  openings  or  gash- 
ings  in  the  sleeves  are  to  be  described  as 
filled  with  a  puffing  of  another  tincture. 

Slashing  (slash'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Striking 
violentlyand  cutting  at  random. — 2.  Cutting 
up;  sarcastic;  severe.  [Literary  slang.] 

He  was  concocting,  you  could  not  term  it  compos- 
ing, an  article,  a  very  slashing  article,  which  was  to 
prove,  &c.  Disraeli. 

3.  Very  large;  big;  great;   slapping.     'A 
slashing  fortune.'    Dickens.     [Vulgar.] 

Slashy  (slash'i),  a.  Slushy.  [Local.] 
Slat  (slat),  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  or  a  form  of 
ttloat.]  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  used  to 
fasten  together  larger  pieces  or  in  various 
situations ;  a  long  narrow  slip  of  wood,  as 
in  a  Venetian  blind. 

Slat  (slat),  v.t,  [Icel.  sletta,  to  strike,  to 
slap.  In  sense  2  perhaps  rather  akin  to 
slate.]  1.  To  beat;  to  strike;  to  slap;  to 
throw  down  violently  or  carelessly. 

How  did  you  kill  himT 

Slatted  his  brains  out.  Marston. 

2.  To  split;  to  crack.  [Provincial  English.]— 

3.  To  set  on;  to  incite.  [Provincial  English.] 
Slatch  (slach),n,  [A  softened  form  of  slack.] 

Naut.  (a)  the  period  of  a  transitory  breeze. 
(b)  An  interval  of  fair  weather,  (c)  The 
slack  of  a  rope. 

Slate  (slat),  n.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  sdate.  O.Fr. 
esclat,  Mod.  YrJclat,  a  splinter,  from  esclater 
(Mod.  Fr.  eclater),  to  shiver  or  fly  in  splinters, 

.froinO.H.G.  skleizan,  to  break,  G.  schleissen, 
to  split;  E.  to  slit.]  1.  A  name  common  to 
such  rocks  as  are  capable  of  being  split  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  thin  lamina;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  planes  of  cleavage,  often 


at  ri^ht  audit's  to  the  planes  of  true  strata 
or  layers  of  deposition.  True  slate  is  a  very 
cmnpact  rock,  little  liable  to  be  ai-tiM  upon 
by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  chielly  ob- 
tained from  palaeozoic  strata.  It  is  com- 
monly of  a  bluish  or  greenish  colour,  with 
a  silky  lustre.  It  usually  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  potash, 
carbon,  and  water.  It  is  opaque,  may  be 
scratched  by  the  knife,  and  fuses  into  a 
blackish  slag.—  Adhesive  slate,  a  greenish- 
gray  variety  of  slate,  which  absorbs  water 
rapidly  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.— .-1Z»- 
minniifi  slate  contains  alumina,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  alum.—  Ar<iillaei'»ux 
slate,  clay-slate  (which  Bee>~^fiuutntnou^ 
slate,  a  soft  species,  impregnated  with  bitu- 
men.— Drawing  slate.  Same  as  Black-chalk 
(which  see).—  II»nc  or  whet  ulatc  has  much 
silica  in  its  composition,  and  is  used  for 
hones. — Hornblende  and  mica  slate  contain 
the  minerals  named.—  PofttMngr  slate, A  fine- 
grained slate  of  a  yellow  colour,  found  in 
Bohemia.— 2.  A  piece  of  smooth  argillaceous 
stone,  used  for  covering  buildings.  Clay- 
slate  or  argillite  is  most  commonly  used  for 
roofing.  It  is  a  simple  schistose  mass  of  a 
bluish  gray  or  grayish  black  colour,  of  vari- 
ous shades.  It  is  extensively  distributed  in 
Great  Britain,  being  found  in  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, the  Lake  district,  Argyleshire,  Perth- 
shire, and  other  localities,  in  geological 
horizons  not  higher  than  the  carboniferous, 
and  mainly  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  Roofing 
slates  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  denomi- 
nated imperials,  queens,  princesses,  duch- 
esses, countesses,  ladies,  &c. — 3.  A  tablet 
for  writing  upon,  formed  of  slate,  or  of  an 
imitation  of  slate.  — 4.t  A  lamina;  a  thin 
plate;  a  flake.  Holland.—  5.  In  the  United 
States,  a  list  of  candidates  prepared  for 
nomination  or  for  election ;  a  preliminary 
list  of  candidates  which  is  liable  to  revision. 

Slate  (slat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slated;  ppr. 
slating.  To  cover  with  slate  or  plates  of 
stone;  as,  to  slate  a  roof. 

Slate  (slat),  v.t.  [Same  as  Slat.]  1.  To  set 
a  dog  loose  at;  to  bait.  [Provincial  English.] 
2.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule;  to  criticise  trench- 
antly; also,  to  reprimand  severely ;  as,  the 
work  was  slated  in  the  reviews.  [Colloq.] 

Slate-axe  (slat'aks),  n.  A  mattock  with  an 
axe-end,  used  in  slating. 

Slate-Clay  (slat'kla),  «.  Another  name  for 
shale. 

Slate-gray  (slat'gra),  a.  Gray,  with  a  bluish 
tinge. 

Slate-pencil  (slat'pen-sfl),  n.  A  pencil- 
shaped  bit  of  soft  slate,  used  for  writing  or 
figuring  on  framed  pieces  of  slate  in  schools, 
Ac. 

Slater  (slat'er),  7i.  1.  One  who  manufactures 
slates;  one  who  lays  slates,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  slate  buildings.— 2.  A  popular 
name  given  to  small  crustaceous  animals  of 
the  order  Isopoda;  as,  the  water  slaters 
(Asellus),  the  rock  slaters  (Ligia),  the  box 
fiiaters(Idothea),  and  the  cheliferous  slaters 
(Tanais), 

Slate-spar  ( slfit'spar  ),  n.  A  slaty  form  of 
calcareous  spar;  shiver-spar. 

Slatiness  (slat'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing slaty;  slaty  character. 

Slating  (slat'ing),  n.  1.  The  operation  of 
covering  roofs  with  slates. —2.  The  cover 
thus  put  on.  —  3.  Slates  taken  collectively ; 
the  material  for  slating;  as,  the  whole 
slating  of  a  house. 

Slating  (slat'ing).n.  An  unsparing  criticism; 
a  severe  reprimand.  [Colloq.] 

Slatter  (slat'ter),  v.i.  [Allied  to  Dan.  slatte, 
a  slut  or  slattern,  slat,  slatten,  loose,  flabby; 
G.  schlottern,  to  hang  loosely ;  schlotterig, 
negligent ;  D.  slodderen,  to  hang  and  flap ; 
shdde,  a  slut.  See  SLUT.]  1.  To  be  careless 
of  dress  and  dirty;  to  be  slovenly.  'A 
dirty  Blattering  woman.'  Ray.  —  2.  Not  to 
make  a  proper  and  due  use  of  anything;  to 
waste;  to  spill  carelessly.  Halliwell. 

Slattern  (slat'tern),  n.  [See  SLATTER.  The 
n  perhaps  represents  the  old  fern.  term,  -en, 
as  in  vixen.]  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of 
her  dress,  or  who  suffers  her  clothes  and 
furniture  to  be  in  disorder;  one  who  is  not 
neat  and  nice;  a  slut. 

We  may  always  observe,  that  a  gossip  in  politics  is 
a  slattern  in  her  family,  Addison. 

Slattern  (slat'tern),  v.t.  To  consume  care- 
lessly or  wastef ully ;  to  waste:  witli  aivay. 
[Rare.] 

All  that  I  desire  is,  that  you  will  never  slattern 
away  one  minute  in  idleness.  Chesterfield, 

Slattern  (slat'tern),  a.    Resembling  a  slat- 


tern ;  slovenly;  slatternly.      'The  slattern 

air.'    Gay. 
Slatternliness  (slat'tern-li-nes),  n.     State 

of  being  slatternly. 
Slatternly  (slat'tern-li),  adv.    In  a  slovenly 

way;  twkwardly,     C/ii-yt'-i/i-  1<1. 
Slatternly  (slat'tern-li),  a.     Pertaining  to  a 

slattern  ;  having  the  habits  of  a  slattern  ; 

sluttish. 

A  very  slatternly,  dirty,  but  it  the  same  time  very 
genteel  French  maid  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
my  daughter.  Chesterfield. 

Slattery  (slat'er-i),  a.  Wet;  dirty.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Slaty  (slat'i),  a.  Resembling  slate;  having 
the  nature  or  properties  of  slate;  as,  a 
slaty  colour  or  texture;  a  slaty  feel.—  Slaty 
cleavage,  cleavage,  as  of  rocks,  into  thin 
plates  or  lam  hue,  like  those  of  slate:  applied 
especially  to  those  cases  in  which  the  planes 
of  cleavage  are  often  oblique  to  the  true 
stratification,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  and 
parallel  even  when  the  strata  are  contorted. 
—Slaty  gneiss,  a  variety  of  gneiss  in  which 
the  scales  of  mica  or  crystals  of  hornblende, 
which  are  usually  minute,  form  thin  la- 
mina?, rendering  the  rock  easily  cleavuble 

Slaughter  (fluVr),  n.  [From  the  stem  of 
slay;  A.  Sax.  slogan,  sledn,  to  slay;  Icel. 
xldtr,  raw  flesh,  sldtra,  to  slaughter  See 
SI.AY.  ]  The  act  of  slaying  or  killing:  (a)  ap- 
plied to  men,  a  violent  putting  to  death  ; 
murder;  great  destruction  of  life  by  violent 
means;  massacre;  carnage;  as,  the  slaughter 
of  men  in  battle.  '  Priam's  slaughter.'  Shot, 

Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman.  Shak. 

(b)  Applied  to  beasts,  butchery;  a  killing  of 
oxen  or  other  beasts  for  market.—  SYN.  Car- 
nage, massacre,  butchery,  murder,  havoc. 

Slaughter  (sla'ter),  v.t.  1.  To  kill;  to  slay; 
to  murder;  often  to  kill  in  masses;  to  mas- 
sacre; to  make  great  destruction  of  life;  as, 
to  slaughter  men  in  battle.  'The  slaugh- 
ter'd  husband.'  Shak.—  2.  To  butcher;  to 
kill  for  the  market,  as  beasts. 

Slaughterer  (sla'ter-er),  n.    A  person  em- 
ployed in  slaughtering;  a  butcher. 
Thou  dost  then  wrong  me  as  that  slateghtercr  doth, 
Which  givethmany  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 

Skat:. 

Slaughter-house  (sla'ter-hous),  n.  1.  A 
house  where  beasts  are  butchered  for  the 
market;  an  abbatoir.  —  2.  Fig.  the  scene  of  a 
great  destruction  of  human  life  ;  the  scene 
of  a  massacre. 

Keep  him  from  the  lust  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of  Rome. 
Tennyson. 

Slaughterman  (sla/ter-man),  n.  One  em- 
ployed in  killing;  a  slayer;  a  destroyer. 
'Herod's  bloody  -hunting  slaughtermen.' 
Shale. 

Slaughterous  (sla'ter-us),  a.  Bent  on  kill- 
ing; destructive;  murderous.  'My  slaugh- 
terous thoughts.'  Shak. 

Slaughter  ously  (sla'ter-us-li),adc.  Destruc- 
tively; murderously. 

Slav  (slav),  n.  One  of  a  race  ot  peoples 
widely  spread  over  Eastern  Europe  ;  a  Sla- 
vonian or  Sclavonian.  The  Slavic  settle- 
ments occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ural,  and  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Adriatic.  The  ori- 
ginal names  of  the  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  Wends  or  Winds  and  Serbs.  The  group 
is  divided  into  two  sections—  the  eastern 
and  western.  The  former  section  comprises 
the  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Illyrians  (Serbs, 
Croats,  Winds);  the  latter  the  Poles,  Silesi- 
ans,  and  Pomeranians,  the  Bohemians  or 
Czechs  (including  the  Moravians),  and  the 
Polabians,  comprehending  the  Slavic  tribes 
of  North  Germany.  The  Scythians  and  Sar- 
matians  of  ancient  writers  seem  to  have 
been  Slavs.  Written  also  Sclav,  Sclave, 
Slave. 

Slave  (slav),  n.  [Fr.  esclave,  G.  sclave,  from 
L.  Sclamis,  Slavus.  a  Sclavonian,  from  which 
race  the  German  slaves  were  almost  exclu- 
sively drawn.]  1.  A  bond-servant;  a  person 
who  is  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another; 
one  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  but  whose 
person  and  services  are  wholly  under  the 
control  of  another.  In  the  early  state  of 
the  world  prisoners  of  war  were  usually  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  slaves.  The  slaves 
of  modern  times  are  more  generally  pur- 
chased like  horses  and  oxen.  See  SLAVERY. 
2.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance, 
or  one  who  surrenders  himself  to  any  power 
whatever;  as,  a  slave  to  passion,  to  lust,  to 
ambition. 

Give  me  that 


That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I 
In  my  heart  s  core. 


ill 


Sha£. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go\      j,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sm</;      TH,  then;  th,  (Mn;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zli,  azure.— See  KEY, 


SLAVE 

3  A  mean  person;  one  in  the  lowest  state  of 
life  ;  an  abject  wretch  •  An  unmannerly 
slave  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets.' 
Shall.—  4.  A  drudge;  one  who  labours  like  a 
slave. —  5.  A  Mav:  a  Slavonian  .> 
used  in  the  formation  of  numerous  eom- 
poumK  many  <  >f  which  are  self-explanatory; 
as,  slave-breeder,  slave-catcher,  slave-dealer, 
slave-mark'  .hanf.  .W«<v 

and  the  like. -SYN.  Bond-servant,  bond- 
man, bond-slave,  captive,  vassal,  depend- 
ant, drudge. 

Slave  (sliiv).  0  i.  pret  &  pp.  slaved;  ppr. 
slaving.  To  drudge;  to  toil;  to  labour  as  a 
slave. 

Slavet  (slav).  r.t.  To  enslave.  'But  will  you 
le  to  your  tyranny.'    Beau.  <t  Ft. 

Slave-born  (slav'born),  a.    Born  in  slavery. 

Slave-coffle  (slav'kol-l),  n.  A  band  of  slaves 
for  sal*.-;  a  coflle. 

Slave-driver  (slaVdrlv-er),  n.  An  overseer 
of  slaves  at  their  work;  hence,  a  severe  or 
cruel  master. 

Slave-fork  (slav'fork),  n.  A  branch  of  a 
tree  of  considerable  thickness,  4  or  5  feet 
long,  and  forking  at  the  end  into  two  prongs, 
employed  to  inclose  the  necks  of  slaves 
when  on  their  march  from  the  interior  of 


Slaves  coupled  by  Slave-forks. 


Africa  to  the  coast  to  prevent  their  running 
a  \  ay.  The  neck  of  the  slave  is  fitted  into 
the  cleft  and  secured  there  by  lashings  pass- 
ing from  one  extremity  of  each  prong  to  the 
other,  so  that  the  heavy  stick  hangs  down, 
or  (as  is  usually  the  case)  is  connected  with 
the  fork  of  another  slave. 
Slave-grown  (slav'gron),  a.  Grown  upon 
land  cultivated  by  slaves;  produced  by 
slave-labour. 

Stave-jprmvtt  will  exchange  for  non-tlave-grffwn 
commodities  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  their  production.  J.  S.  Mill, 

Slaveholder  (slav'hold-er),  n.    One  who 

owns  slaves. 
Slaveholding  (slavTiold-ing),  a.    Holding 

or  possessing  persons  in  slavery.  •  The  slave- 

holding  states.'     Webster. 
Slavellke  (slav'lik),  a.    Like  or  becoming  a 

slave.     'This  slave-like  habit.'    Shak. 
Slaver  (sla'ver),  n.    1.  A  person  engaged  in 

the  slave-trade  ;  a  slave-trader. 

The  ila-vtr's  hand  was  on  the  latch, 

He  seem'd  in  haste  to  go.  Longfelltrw. 

2.  A.  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

Slaver  (slav'er),  ti.i.  [Icel.  slafr,  slaver, 
slafra,  to  slaver;  akin  to  slabber,  slobber.] 
1.  To  suffer  the  spittle  to  issue  from  the 
mouth.—  2.  To  be  besmeared  with  saliva 
Shak. 

Slaver  (slav'er),  c.  «.  To  smear  with  saliva 
issuing  from  the  mouth;  to  defile  with 
drivel.  '  His  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er.'  Dryden 

Slaver  (slav'er),  n.  Saliva  drivelling  from 
the  mouth;  drivel. 


Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite.          Pope. 

Slaverer  (slav'er-er),  n.  One  who  slavers;  a 
driveller;  an  idiot. 

Slaverlngly  (slav'er-ing-liXadu.  With  slaver 
j>r  drivel. 

Slavery  (sla'ver-i),  n.  [See  SLAVE]  1.  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  slave;  bondage;  the 
state  of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to 
the  will  of  another.  Slavery  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  master, 
without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  ser- 
vant; or  it  is  the  establishment  of  a  right 
which  gives  one  person  such  a  power  over 
another  as  to  make  him  absolute  master  of 
the  other's  life  and  property.  But  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  is  susceptible  of  innumer- 
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able  modifications,  and  there  are  few  na- 

tii'iis,  \\liftln.-r  i>f  undent  or  modern  times, 
among  whom  slavery  has  been  long  estab- 
li.-lir.l,  that  have  nut  enacted  certain  laws 
for  limiting  the  power  of  a  master  over  his 
slave.  'To  live  in  *lavtru  to  the  nobility.' 
Shak.  'Taken  by  the  insolent  foe  ami  sold 
to  slavery.'  Shak.—  2.  The  keeping  or  hold- 
ing of  slaves;  as,  tlie  Suuthum  states  of  Ame- 
rica i  i-f  used  to  give  up  slavery.— 3.  The  offices 
of  a  slave;  exhausting  and  mean  labour; 
ilnuli.'t;ry.  — SYX.  Bondage,  servitude,  en- 
tli raiment,  enslavement,  captivity,  boud- 
va-salage. 

Slave-Ship  (slav'ship),  ».  A  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  slave-trade;  a  slaver. 

Slave-trade  filir'trftd),  ".  The  business  or 
trade  of  purchasing  men  and  women,  trans- 
porting them  to  a  distant  country,  and  sell- 
ing them  for  slaves. 

Slave-trader  (slav'trad-er),  n.  One  who 
trades  in  slaves;  a  slaver. 

Slavey  (sla'vi), «.  A  aervaut-maid.  [Colloq. 
and  ludicrous.] 

'  I  called  in  Goswell  Street,*  resumed  Jackson,  '  and 
hearing  that  you  were  here  from  the  slavey,  took  a 
coach  and  came  on.'  Dickens. 

Slavic  (slav'ik),  a.  and  u.  Same  &$  Slavonic.— 
Cfnn-i'li  s?  fu-ir,  iinnnic  given  to  an  ancient  dia- 
lect of  Bulgarian  from  its  still  being  used  as 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Called  also  Old  Bulgarian.  See  under  BUL- 
GARIAN. 

Slavish  (slavish),  &•  1-  Pertaining  to  slaves; 

servile ;  mean ;  base ;   such  as  becomes  a 

slave;  as,  a  slavish  dependence  on  the  great. 

Fame,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  still  be  coy 

To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish  knees. 

Ktatt. 

2.  Servile;  laborious;  consisting  in  drudgery; 
as,  a  slavish  life. 

Like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts.         SStaJk, 

Slavishly  (slaVish-li),  adc.  In  a  slavish 
manner;  servilely;  meanly;  basely. 

Slavishness(slav'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  slavish ;  servility ;  mean- 
ness. 

Slavocracy  (sla-vok'ra-si),  n.    [Slave,  and 
-ocracy,  as  in  tnobocracy.]  A  collective  name  j 
for  slave-owners;  persons  exercising  politi- 
cal power  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 

Slavonic,  Slavonian  (sla-von'ik,  sla-vo'ni- 
an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Slavs  or  Slavonians, 
or  to  their  language.  See  SLAV. 

Slavonic  (sla-vonlk),  n.  The  language  of 
the  Slavs;  a  name  given  to  a  family  of  Aryan 
tongues  spoken  by  the  Slaves  or  Slavs.  The 
Slavonic  family  of  tongues  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  eastern  and  western— the 
eastern  comprehending  Russian,  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian, Servian,  Bulgarian;  the  western, 
Lithuanian,  Lettish,  and  the  extinct  old 
Prussian. 

Slaw  (sla),  n.  [D.  ala,  slaa,  contr.  from  sa- 
lade,  a  salad.  See  SALAD.]  Sliced  cabbage, 
served  cooked  or  uncooked  as  a  salad. 

Slawe.t  pp.  of  sle  (slay).    Slain.    Chaucer. 

Slawm  (slam),  n.  In  mining,  a  point  in  the 
stone  or  ore  filled  with  soft  clay.  Weale. 

Slay  (sla),  v.t.  pret.  flew;  pp.  slain;  ppr.  slay- 
ing. [A.  Sax.  stahan,  tsleahan,  slagan,  or 
coutr.  sledn,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  slay;  D. 
slaan,  Icel.  ski,  to  smite,  to  strike,  to  slay ; 
Goth,  slahan,  to  strike  through,  to  kill;  G. 
schlagen,  to  beat,  to  strike.  From  this  stem 
conies  sledge  (-hammer),  and  probably  slight.] 
1.  To  put  to  death  by  a  weapon  or  in  any 
violent  or  sudden  manner;  to  kill. 

Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt ;  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thcef    SJiak. 
Let  no  man  stop  to  plunder. 
But  slay,  and  slay,  and  stay.        Macaulay. 

[In  the  latter  extract  used  without  an  ob- 
ject.]—2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  destroy ;  to 
ruin. 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company.      Shak. 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart.    Shot. 

SYN.  To  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slaughter, 
butcher. 

Slay  (sla).  n.    A  weaver's  reed;  a  sley. 

Slayer  (sla'er),  n.  One  that  slays;  a  killer; 
a  murderer;  an  assassin;  a  destroyer  of  life. 

Slazy  (sla'zi),  a.    Same  as  Sleazy. 

Sle,t  Slee.t  v.t.    To  slay;  to  kill     Chaucer. 

Sleave  (slev),  n.  [Origin  uncertain ;  comp. 
G.  .--7( /-•//,-.  a  loop,  a  knot.]  Soft  floss  or 
unspun  silk  used  for  weaving.  'Sleep  that 
knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care.'  Shak. 

Sleave  (slev),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sleaved;  ppr. 
sleaying.  To  separate  or  divide,  as  a  col- 
lection of  threads:  a  word  used  by  weavers. 
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Sleaved  (slevd),  a.  Raw;  not  spun  or 
wrought. 

Sleave-silk  (slev'silk),  n.  Soft  floss  or  un- 
spun silk.  'Immaterial  skein  of  sleave-silk.' 
Shak, 

Sleaziness  (sle'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sleazy. 

Sleazy  (sle'zi),  a.    [G.  schb'i.*-,\- 
worn  out,  thread-bare,  from  ttthleinzen,  u> 
slit,  split,  decay.]     Thin;  flimsy;  wantini: 
firmness  of  texture  or  substance;  as,  slcn:]i 
silk  or  muslin. 

I  cannot   well  away  with  such  sleazy  stuff,  with 
such  cobweb  compositions.  Hewell. 

Sled  (sled),  ?i.  [D.  tlede,  sleede,  a  sledge,  a 
sled,  a  dray;  Dan.  slcede,  Icel.  xledi;  from 
stem  of  slide.  Sledge,  sleigh  are  closely 
akin.]  A  sledge. 

Upon  an  ivory  sled 
Thou  shalt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles. 

Marina*. 

The  word  is  now  little  used  in  England. 
In  America  the  name  is  generally  applied 
to  a  carriage  or  vehicle  moved  on  runners, 
much  used  for  conveying  heavy  loads  over 
frozen  snow  or  ice ;  also  to  a  seat  mounted 
on  runners,  used  for  sliding  on  snow  and 
ice. 

Sled  (sled),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sledded;  ppr. 
siedding.  To  convey  or  transport  on  a  sled; 
as,  to  sled  wood  or  timber 

Sledded  ( sled'ed ).  p.  and  a.  Mounted  on 
or  conveyed  by  a  sled. 

Sledge  (slej),  ?v.  [A.  Sax.  slecge,  from  slahan. 
slogan,  to  strike,  to  slay ;  so  Icel.  sleggia,  a 
sledge-hammer.  See  SLAY.]  A  large  heavy 
hammer  used  chiefly  by  ironsmiths.  Called 
also  a  Sledge-hammer. 

\VeeJc  in,  week,  out,  from  morn  till  night. 

You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow: 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 

With  measured  beat  and  slow.       Longfctlovt. 

Sledge  (slej),  n.  [A  form  which  has  devel- 
oped itself  from  sled,  perhaps  directly  from 
sleedje,  the  Dutch  dim.  from  sleede,  a  sled  or 
sledge.  See  SLED.]  1.  A  vehicle  moved  on 
runners  or  on  low  wheels,  or  without  wheels, 
for  the  conveyance  of  loads  over  frozen 
snow  or  ice,  or  over  the  bare  ground ;  a 
sled. —2.  A  kind  of  travelling  carriage 


Russian  Sledge. 

mounted  on  runners ;  a  sleigh :  much  used 
in  Russia,  Canada,  and  other  northern 
countries  during  winter,  instead  of  wheel- 
carriages.  See  SLEIOH.— 3.  The  hurdle  on 
which  traitors  were  formerly  drawn  to  exe- 
cution. 

Sledge  (slej),  v.t,  and  i.  pret.  &  pp.  sledged; 
ppr.  sledging.  To  convey  or  transport  in  a 
sledge  or  sledges ;  to  travel  in  a  sledge  or 
sledges. 

Sledge-chair  (slej'char),  n.  A  kind  of  chair 
mounted  on  runners  and  propelled  on  the 
ice  by  the  hand. 

A  number  of  sledge-chairs  .  .  .  were  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  amusement.         Illitst.  London  j\nvs. 

Sledge-hammer(slejTiam-mer).n.  [A  double 
term,  skdge  meaning  itself  a  hammer. }  The 
largest  hammer  used  in  forges  or  by  smiths 
in  beating  iron  on  an  anvil.  See  SLEDGE. 

Sleech  (slech),  n.    Same  as  Sketch. 

Sleek  (slek),a.  [Icel.  slikr,  D.  sluik,  smooth, 
sleek;  connected  with  Icel.  sleikja,  Dan. 
slikke,  to  lick ;  N.  sleikja,  to  lick,  to  stroke 
with  the  hand,  slikja,  to  be  sleek,  to  shine.] 

1.  Smooth;  having  an  even,  smooth  surface; 
whence  glossy;  as,  sleek  hair.    'So  sleek  her 
skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make.'    Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough  or  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek. 
Milton. 


Fate,  far  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fey. 
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Sleek  I  (slek),  n.  That  which  makes  sleeker 
•smooth:  varnish. 

Sleek  (.slek).  ''-'•  l  To  nmke  evcM  a"'1 
smooth;  as.  to  glr-ele  the  hair. —2.  To  render 

th,  soft,  ami  glossy. 
Gentle,  ray  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks. 

SMM 

Hence  — 3.  Fig.  to  soothe;  to  appease;  to 
calm.     '  To  Met  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind.' 
7Y/i»' 
Sleek tslckt,  niir.    With  ease  and  dexterity; 

with  exactness.     [Vulgar.] 
Sleek-headed  (slek'hed-ed),  a.    Having  the 
hair  smoothed  or  well  combed. 
Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
S.'eet-fie,i,frJ  men  aiut  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
Shut. 

Sleekit  (slek'it).  o.  [Scotch.]  1.  Sniooth- 
luiired;  having  a  sleek  skin.— i  Fig.  smooth 
ami  para-itieal  in  manner  and  design  ;  flat- 
terina:  ileceitful;  sly;  cunning. 

Sleekly  (slek'li).  ade.  In  a  sleek  manner; 
smoothly:  irlossily;  nicely. 

Sleekness  (slek'nes),  «.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sleek;  glossiness  or  smoothness 
of  snrfai  <• 

Sleekstone  (slek'ston),  n.  A  smoothing- 
stoue. 

Sleeky  (slek'i).  a.  1.  Of  a  sleek  or  smooth 
appearance  Thomson.  —  2.  Sly;  cunning; 
fawning:  deceitful.  [Scotch.] 

Sleep  (slep).  u.i.  pret.  &  pp.  slept;  ppr.  sleep- 
ui'i  [A.  Sax.  slaepan,  also  sUipan,  O.Fris. 
fltpa,  O  Sax.  slapan,  D.  and  L.  G.  tldpen, 
Goth,  ilfpan,  O.G.  slafan.  Mod.  G.  schla.fen, 
to  sleep:  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
G  schlaf,  loose,  relaxed.  Does  not  occur 
in  Scandinavian.]  1.  To  take  rest  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  an  apathy 
of  the  organs  of  sense.  See  the  noun 

He  repents  on  thorns  that  sleeps  on  beds  of  roses. 
Qnarles. 

2.  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  uncon- 
cerned; not  to  be  vigilant;  to  live  thought- 
lessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness.          Atlerbiiry. 

3.  To  be  dead;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

Them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him.  I  Thes.  \t.  14. 

4  To  be  in  repose  or  at  rest;  to  be  quiet;  to 
be  unemployed,  unused,  or  unagitated ;  to 
be  dormant  or  inactive:  as,  the  question 
sleeps  for  the  present ;  the  sword  sleeps  in 
the  sheath. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

Shak. 

The  tangled  watercourses  ilipt.        Tennyson. 

5.  To  spin  so  rapidly  and  smoothly  that  the 
motion  cannot  be  observed :  said  of  a  top, 
Ac.— 6.  To  assume  a  state  as  regards  vege- 
table functions  analogous  to  the  sleeping 
of  animals. 

In  some  species,  the  leaves  sleepand  not  the  cotyle- 
dons ;  in  others,  the  cotyledons  and  not  the  leaves. 
Darwin. 

SYN.  To  slumber,  nap,  doze,  drowse,  rest, 
repose. 

Sleep  (slep),  v.t.  1.  Only  formally  transi- 
tive, with  sleep  as  object.  'Yet  sleeps  a 
dreamless  sleep  to  me  '  Tennyson.— 2.  To 
pass  in  sleeping ;  to  consume  in  sleeping : 
generally  with  away;  as,  to  sleep  away  the 
time;  to  sleep  one's  life  away. — 3.  To  get  rid 
of,  overcome,  or  recover  from  by  sleeping : 
usually  with  of;  as,  to  sleep  off  one's  wine ; 
to  sleep  off  a  fit  of  sickness. — 4.  To  afford 
sleeping  accommodation  for ;  as,  this  cabin 
or  car  can  sleep  thirty  passengers.  [Colloq.  ] 

Sleep  (slep),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sleep,  O  Fris.  sUp. 
Goth,  steps,  G.  schlaf.  See  the  verb.  ]  1.  A 
naturaland  healthy,  but  temporary  and  peri- 
odical suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  senses,  as  well  as  of  volition ;  that 
state  of  the  animal  in  which  the  senses  are 
more  or  less  unaffected  by  external  objects, 
and  the  fancy  or  imagination  only  is  active. 
During  sleep  the  operations  of  the  senses 
are  entirely  suspended  as  regards  the  effects 
of  ordinary  impressions,  but  the  purely  ani- 
mal functions  continue  in  action;  the  heart 
beats  and  the  lungs  respire  with  greater 
regularity,  but  less  vigour;  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  and  their  accessory  organs  digest; 
the  skin  exhales  vapour,  and  the  kidneys 
excrete  urine.  With  the  central  nervous 
system,  however,  the  case  is  very  different ; 
for  while  some  parts  may  retain  the  power 
of  receiving  impressions  or  developing  ideas, 
others  have  their  actions  diminished,  ex- 
alted, perverted,  or  altogether  arrested.  It 
is  on  the  nutritive  regeneration  of  the  tis- 
sues (more  especially  of  the  nervous  tissue) 
which  takes  place  during  true  healthy  sleep 
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that  its  refreshing  power  and  value  to  the 
organism  depends  The  quantity  of  sleep 
required  by  different  individuals  is  various, 
from  six  to  nine  hours  being  the  average 
proportion  ;  but  persons  of  very  active  dis- 
positions  and  abstemious  habits  will  be  satis- 
tied  with  much  le*>.  while  children  and  aged 
people  require  much  more.  The  phvMolo-i- 
i-al  causes  of  sleep  are  as  yet  undetermined 
Sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul 

That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs.     SAa£. 

2.  Death;  rest  in  the  grave. 

Here  are  no  storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep.     Shat. 

— Sleep  of  plants,  a  state  of  plants  at  night 
when  their  liowers  close,  the  leaves  change 
their  positions,  and  fold  themselves  to- 
gether, while  vitality  seems  to  retire  from 
the  periphery.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  of  light  to  which 
they  are  subjected  during  the  day.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  a  similar  phenomenon 
occurring  during  the  day.  See  extract. 

There  is  another  class  of  movements,  dependent 
on  the  action  of  light.  .  .  .  We  refer  to  the  move- 
ments of  leaves  and  cotyledons  which  when  moder- 
ately illuminated  are  diaheliotropic,  but  which  change 
their  positions  and  present  their  edges  to  the  light, 
when  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  them.  These  move- 
ments have  sometimes  been  called  diurnal  sleep. 

Dam-in. 

SYN.  Slumber,  rest,  repose. 
Sleeper  (slep'er),  ».    1.  A  person  that  sleeps; 
also,  a  drone  or  lazy  person.  —2.  t  That  which 
lies  dormant,  as  a  law  not  executed. 

Let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wUe 
judges  confined  in  the  execution.  Bacon. 

3.  An  animal  that  lies  dormant  in  winter, 
as  the  bear,  the  marmot.  Ac. —4.  In  carp. 
a  piece  of  timber  on  which  are  laid  the 
ground  joists  of  a  floor;  a  beam  on  or  near 
the  ground  for  the  stipport  of  some  super- 
structure. —  o.  In  rail,  a  team  of  wood  or 
wrought  iron,  a  metal  casting  of  a  bowl 
shape,  or  now  more  rarely  a  stone  block 
firmly  embedded  in  the  ground  to  sustain  the 
rails,  which  are  usually  fixed  to  the  sleepers 
1  py  means  of  cast-iron  supports  called  cha  irs. 
6.  In  ship-building,  a  thick  piece  of  timber 
placed  longitudinally  in  a  ship's  hold, •oppo- 
site the  several  scarfs  of  the  timbers,  for 
strengthening  the  bows  and  stem-frame; 
a  piece  of  long  compass-timber  fayed  and 
bolted  diagonally  upon  the  transoms— 7.  In 
glass-making,  a  large  iron  bar  crossing  the 
smaller  ones,  hindering  the  passage  of  coals, 
but  leaving  room  for  the  ashes. — 8.  A  plat- 
form.—9.  A  dead  person.  Shak.— 10.  A  large 
acanthopterygious  West  Indian  fresh-water 
flsh  of  the  goby  family  (Gobioidse),  Electris 
dormatrix,  occurring  in  marshes,  and  con- 
cealing itself  in  the  mud. 

Sleepful  (slep'ful),  a.  Strongly  inclined  to 
sleep;  sleepy.  [Rare.] 

Sleepfulness  (slep'ful-nes),  n.  Strong  in- 
clination to  sleep.  [Hare.] 

Sleepily  (slep'i-li),  adv.  In  a  sleepy  manner; 
as,  (a)  drowsily;  with  desire  to  sleep. 
(6)  Lazily;  dully;  stupidly.  'To  go  on 
sleepily  and  safely  in  the  easy  ways  of 
ancient  mistakings.'  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Sleepiness  (slep'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sleepy;  drowsiness;  inclination 
to  sleep. 

Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepiness. 

Arlntthnot. 

Sleeping  (slep'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Reposing 
in  sleep  —2.  Occupied  in  sleep;  as,  sleeping 
hours.— 3.  Fsed  for  sleeping  in;  as,  a  sleeping 
room.  —  4.  Tending  to  produce  sleep ;  as,  a 
sleeping  draught. — Sleeping  partner,  a  part- 
ner engaged  in  a  business  in  which  he  has 
embarked  capital  but  in  the  conducting  of 
which  he  does  not  take  an  active  part;  a 
silent  partner;  a  dormant  partner. 

Sleeping  (slep'ing),  n.  I.  The  state  of  rest- 
ing insleep.— 2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest, 
or  not  stirred  or  agitated.  '  The  sleeping  of 
this  business.'  Shak.— Sleeping  of  process, 
in  Scots  law,  the  state  of  a  process  in  the 
outer  house  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  which 
no  judicial  order  or  interlocutor  has  been 
pronounced  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Sleeping-carriage  (slep'ing-kar-rij),  n.  A 
railway  carriage  fitted  up  with  berths  for 
passengers  during  night  travel. 

Sleepisht  (slep'ish),  a.  Disposed  to  sleep; 
sleepy.  '  Your  sleepixh  and  more  than  ileep- 
ish  security.'  Ford. 

Sleepless  (sleples),  a.  1.  Having  no  sleep; 
without  sleep;  wakeful.  'Trouble,  care,  and 
sleepless  nights.'  Milton.—?.  Having  no  rest; 
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never  resting ;  perpetually  agitated.     '  Bis- 

i\. '     Byron. 

Sleeplessly  (slep'les-li),  adv.  In  a  sleepless 
manner. 

Sleeplessness  (slep'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  lieing  sleepless;  want  or  deprivation  of 
sleep. 

Sleep-waker  (slep'wak-er),  n.  One  in  a 
state  of  mesmeric,  morbid,  or  partial  sleep. 
Poe. 

Sleep-waking  (slep'wik-ing),  n.  The  state 
of  one  who  is  mesmerized,  or  one  under- 
stood to  be  at  once  asleep  and  awake  or  in 
a  partial  and  morbid  sleep. 
Sleep-walker  (.slep'wak-er),  n.  A  somnam- 
bulist. 

Sleep-walking  (slep'wak-ingX  n.  Somnam- 
bulism. 

Sleepy  (slep'i),  a.  1.  Drowsy;  inclined  to  or 
overcome  by  sleep. 

Go    .     .    .    smear 

The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.  Ska*. 

A  sleepy  land,  where  under  the  same  wheel 
The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by  year. 
Tennyson. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  sleep;  soporiferous : 
somniferous.  '  We  will  give  you  sleepy 
drinks.'  Shak.—  3.  Dull;  lazy;  heavy;  inac- 
tive; sluggish.  '  The  mildness  of  your  sleepy 
thoughts.'  Shak. 

Sleer.t  n.    A  slayer;  a  killer.    Chaucer. 

Sleeress,t  n.  A  female  slayer  or  killer. 
Wickliffe. 

Sleet  (slet),  n.  [A  form  akin  to  Icel.  slydda, 
Dan.  slud,  N.  sletta,  sleet.]  1.  Rain  mingled 
with  hail  or  snow.  •  Perpetual  sleet  and 
driving  snow.'  Dryden.—2.  Shower  of  any- 
thing falling  thick  and  causing  a  painful 
sensation  like  sleet.  '  Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy 
showers. '  Hilton. 

Sleet  (slet),  v.  i.  To  snow  or  hail  with  a  mix- 
ture of  rain. 

Sleet  (slet),  n.  In  gun.  the  part  of  a  mortar 
passing  from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions 
for  strengthening  that  part. 

Sleetch  (slech),  n.  Thick  mud,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers.  See  SLUDGE. 

Sleetiness  (slet'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sleety. 

Sleety  (slet'i),  a.  Consisting  of  sleet;  char- 
acterized by  sleet.  '  The  sleety  storm.'  T. 
Warton. 

Sleeve  (slev),  n.  [O.E.  sieve,  A.  Sax.  slffe,  a 
sleeve;  sllfan,  to  put  on;  O.H.G.  slauf, 
clothing.  Probably  from  root  of  slip.  ] 
1.  The  part  of  a  garment  that  is  fitted  to 
cover  the  arm ;  as,  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  or 
gown.— 2.  In  mech.  a  tube  into  which  a  rod 
or  another  tube  is  inserted.  If  small  it  is 
often  called  a  thimble;  when  fixed  and  serv- 
ing merely  to  strengthen  the  object  which  it 
incloses  it  is  a  reii\force.  In  the  majority  of 
its  applications,  however,  the  two  parts  have 
more  or  less  relative  circular  or  longitudinal 
motion.  £.  H.  Knight.— S.  [Comp.  Fr.  La 
Manche,  the  English  Channel,  manche,  a 
sleeve.  ]  A  narrow  channel  of  the  sea;  any 
narrow  channel  of  water.  '  The  Celtic  Sea, 
called  oftentimes  the  Sleeve.'  Drayton—To 
laugh  in  the  sleeve,  to  laugh  privately  or  un- 
perceived,  that  is,  perhaps,  originally,  by 
hiding  the  face  behind  the  wide  hanging 
sleeves  worn  in  former  times. 

lohn  laurtied  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of 
the  esquire.  Artntthnst. 

—  To  hang  or  pin  on  the  sleeve,  to  be  or 
make  dependent.  •  Why  we  should  hang 
our  judgment  upon  the  church's  sleeve.' 
Booker. 

Sleeve  (slev),  t.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sleeted;  ppr. 
sleeving.  To  furnish  with  sleeves;  to  put 
in  sleeves. 

Sleeve  (slev),  n.    Same  as  Sleave. 

Sleeve-button  (slevTmt-n),  n.  A  button  to 
fasten  the  sleeve  or  wristband. 

Sleeve-coupling  (slev'knp-ling),  n.  A  tube 
within  which  the  abutting  ends  of  shafting 
are  coupled  together.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Sleeved  (slevd),  a.    Having  sleeves. 

Sleeve-fish  (slev'flsh),  n.  A  species  of  cuttle- 
fish of  the  genus  Loligo;  the  squid.  See 
SQUID. 

Sleeve-hand  t  (sleVhand),  n.  The  cuff  at- 
tached to  a  sleeve.  Shak. 

Sleeve-knot  (slev'not),  n.  A  knot  or  bow 
of  ribbon  attached  to  the  sleeve. 

Sleeveless  (slevles),  a.  1.  Having  no  sleeves; 
as  a  sleeveless  coat.  '  Sleeveless  his  jerkin 
was  '  Donne.— 2.  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext, 
or  palliation;  unreasonable;  bootless;  as,  a 
sleeveless  errand. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  that  other  fable  of  multi- 
presence.  *••  """• 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;     g.go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ainy: 


TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  irig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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Sleeve-link  (sluvtinsIO,  n.  A  contrivance 
rcinsistinu  of  two  buttons  or  studs  connected 
by  a  link" for  fastening  the  sleeve  or  wrist- 
band. 

Sleezy  (sle'zi),  a.    See  SLEAZY. 

Sleid  (slfid),  r  t.  [See  SLEY.]  To  prepare  for 
use  in  the  weaver's  sley  or  slaie. 

She  we,»ved  the  sleided  silk 

With  fingers  long.  Skat. 

Sleigh  (sla),  n.     [D   slei,  a  contr.  form  of 

eleede,  a.  sled  or  sledge.     (See  BLBD.)    Hie 

word  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Dutch 

Into  America  .and  thence  to  England.]    A 

vehicle  mounted  on  runners  for  transporting 

persons  on  the  snow  or  ice.     It  is  generally 

of  a  more  elegant  or  ornamental  form  than 

the  sledge  or  sled  used  for  heavy  trutlic. 

You  hear  the  merry  tinkle  of  the  little  bells  which 
announce  the  speeding  ilfigh.  EC.  Km. 

Sleigh-bell  (slaTiel).  n.  A  small  bell  of 
globular  form  attached  to  a  sleigh  or  its 
harness  to  give  notice  of  the  vehicle's  ap- 
proach. 

Sleighing  (sla'ing),  n.  I.  The  state  of  the 
snow  which  admits  of  running  sleighs. 
[United  States.  ]-2.  The  act  of  riding  in  a 

Sleighly.t  adv.  [See  SLEIGHT.]  Slily;  cun- 
ningly. Chaucer. 

Sleight  (slit),  n.  (From  0  E.  sleigh,  sligh, 
sly,  crafty,  like  height  from  high;  Icel. 
iijegth  slyness,  cunning,  from  slaegr,  sly. 
See  SLY.]  1.  An  artful  trick;  a  trick  or  feat 
so  dexterously  performed  that  the  manner 
of  performance  escapes  observation.  '  Lest 
our  simplicity  be  overreached  by  cunning 
sleights.'  Hooter.— 2.  t  An  art;  a  skilful 
operation.  'Distilled  by  magic  sleights.' 
Shak.  -3.  Dexterous  practice;  dexterity. 

Till  what  by  sleight  and  what  by  strength 
They  had  it  wonne,  Gcnotr. 

As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 

That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  stttf/tt.  a*ditrai. 

—Sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain,  prestidigita- 
tion. Beau.  <k  Ft. 

Sleight  t  (slit),  a.  Deceitful;  artful.  'Spells 
...  of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleight 
illusion.'  Milttm. 

Sleightful  t  (slit'ful),  a.  Artful;  cunningly 
dexterous;  crafty.  'Sleightful  otters.'  W. 
Browne. 


•ietjAryjnglingandcounterfaitcraftes.'  Bp. 
Gardiner. 

Slen,»  Sleen.t  pres.  tense  pi.  or  infln.  of  sle, 
to  slay. 

Slender  (slen'der),  o.  [O.D.  slinder,  thin, 
slender.  Perhaps  the  root  meaning  is  pliant, 
bending  to  and  fro ;  comp.  D.  slindercn, 
slidderm,  to  wriggle,  to  creep  as  a  serpent; 
L.G.  slindtrn,  to  glide.]  1.  Small  or  narrow 
in  circumference  or  width  compared  with 
the  length;  not  thick;  slim:  thin;  as,  a 
slender  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant. 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest. 
Dryden. 

2.  Not  strong :  weak ;  feeble ;  slight ;  as, 
tlcnder  hope;  clender probabilities;  calender 
constitution. 

Mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains.      Pope. 
It  is  very  slender  comfort  that  relies  upon  this  nice 
distinction.  Tillotson. 

3.  Moderate;  trivial;  inconsiderable. 

A  slender  degree  of  patience  will  enable  him  to 
enjoy  both  the  humour  and  the  pathos.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

4.  Small;  insufficient;  inadequate;  meagre; 
pitiful;  as,  slender  means.     'A  thin  and 
slender  pittance. '    Shak. 

Frequent  begging  makes  slender  alms      Fuller. 

5.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deign'd 

To  grace  my  slender  table.  A.  Philips. 

6.  Spare;  abstemious. 

In  obstructions  inflammatory  the  aliment  ought  to 
be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting.  Arbuthnot. 

Slenderly  (slen'der-li),  adv.  In  a  slender 
manner ;  slightly ;  feebly ;  inadequately ; 
meagrely;  sparely;  meanly.  '  Like  a  cob- 
web weaving  slenderly.'  Spenser.  'Neither 
is  it  a  sum  to  be  slenderly  regarded.'  Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

Slenderness  (slen'der-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  slender:  (a)  slimness:  small- 
ness  of  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  length ; 
as,  the  slcnderness  of  a  hair.  (M  Want  of 
strength;  weakness;  slightness;  feebleness; 
as,  the  slenderness  of  a  hope,  (c)  Want  of 
plenty:  insufficiency;  as,  the  slenderness  of 
a  supply. 


Slent  t  (slent),  v.i.  [See  SLANT.)  To  make 
an  oblique  remark  or  sarcastic  reflection. 

Shoot  your  arrows  at  me  till  your  quiver  be  empty, 
but  glance  not  the  least  slatting  insinuation  at  his 
majesty.  fuller. 

Slent  t  (slent),  t>.  t.  To  cause  turn  aslant  or 
aside;  to  ward  off. 

Slepe.tti.i.    To  sleep.    CtoUMT. 

Slepez  (sle-pets').  n.  [Russian  name,  signi- 
fying blind.]  A  remarkable  rodent  of  tile 
genus  Spalax  (S.  typhlits),  order  Rodentia. 
Called  also  the  Mole-rat.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Syria.  Like  the  mole,  to  which  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance,  it  spends  most 
of  its  time  in  the  subterranean  tunnels  ex- 
cavated by  its  powerful  paws.  It  has  no 
eyes,  or  rather  only  rudimentary  ones,  con- 
sisting of  tiny  black-  specks  lying  under  the 
skin;  but  its  organs  of  hearing  are  largely 
developed.  It  commits  great  devastation 
in  cultivated  ground,  eating  roots  of  plants. 

Slept  (slept),  pret.  and  pp.  of  sleep. 

Sleuth  (sloth),  n.  [See  SLOT.)  The  track 
of  man  or  beast  as  known  by  the  scent. 
[Scotch.] 

Sleuth-hound  (slothliound),  «.  A  blood- 
hound. [Scotch  and  Northern  English.] 

Slew  (slu),  pret.  of  slay. 

Slew  (slu),  v.t.  To  swing  round;  to  slue. 
See  SLUE. 

Slewed  (slud),  a.  Moderately  drunk,  f  Slang.) 

Sley  (sla),  n.  [A  Sax  ste,  a  sley;  Icel.  sld,  a 
bar,  bolt,  cross-beam.)  A  weaver's  reed. 
Also  written  Slay. 

Sley  (sla),  v.t.  To  separate  or  part  into 
threads,  as  weavers  do;  to  prepare  for  the 
sley. 

Slibbert  (slib'er),  a.  Slippery;  smooth. 
Holland. 

Slibowitz  (slib'o-vits),  n.  An  ardent  spirit, 
distilled  in  Bohemia  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  plums. 

Slice  (slis),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sliced;  ppr. 
slicing.  [O.Fr.  esclice,  from  the  G. ;  O.H.G. 
skleizan,  scllztm,  Mod.G.  schlciszen,to  break, 
to  split.  Akin  slate,  slit  (which  see).]  1.  To 
cut  into  thin  pieces,  or  to  cut  off  a  thin 
broad  piece  from;  as,  to  slice  an  apple  or  a 
loaf.— 2.  To  cut  into  parts ;  to  cut;  to  divide. 

Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them. 

S.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece;  to  sever  with 
a  sharp  instrument :  often  with  off ;  as,  to 
slice  o/  a  piece. 

Slice(slls).n.  [From  theverb.]  l.Athin broad 
piece  cut  off;  as,  a  slice  of  bacen;  a  slice  of 
cheese;  a  slice  of  bread. —  2.  That  which  is 
thin  and  broad  like  a  slice;  as,  (a)  a  broad, 
thin  piece  of  plaster.  (6)  An  instrument  for 
clearing  the  air-spaces  between  the  bars  of 
furnaces;  a  fire-shovel;  a  peel,  (c)  A  salver, 
platter,  or  tray.  Pepys.  (d)  A  round-ended 
pliable  knife,  used  for  spreading  plasters;  a 
spatula,  (e)  A  broad  thin  knife  for  serving 
flsh  at  table.  (/)  A  kind  of  paddle  used  by 
printers  for  spreading  ink  on  the  inking 
table,  (g)  A  spade -shaped  tool  used  for 
fieusing  whales.  (A)  A  bar  with  a  chisel  or 
spear-headed  end  used  for  stripping  off  the 
sheathing  or  planking  of  ships. 

Slice-bar  (slis'bar),  n.    Same  as  Slice  2  (6). 

Slicer  (slis'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
slices;  specifically,  (a)  the  slightly  concave 
circular  saw  used  in  gem-cutting.  (6)  Same 
as  Slice.  2  (h). 

Slieh,  Slick  (slich,  slik),  n.  [L.G.  slick,  G. 
tchlich,  pounded  and  washed  ore.]  The  ore 
of  a  metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when 
pounded  and  prepared  for  working. 

Slickt  (slik), a.  [See  SLEEK.)  Sleek;  smooth. 
'Silver-bow'd  Apollo  .  .  .  both  slicke  and 
daintie.'  Chapman. 

Slick  (slik),  adv.  Immediately;  thoroughly; 
effectually.  [American.] 

Slick  (slik),  ti.  (.  To  make  sleek  or  smooth. 
'Slicked  all  with  sweet  oil'  Chapman. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.  ] 

Slicken  (slik'en),  a.  Sleek;  smooth.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.) 

Slickensided  (slik'en-sid-ed),  a.  In  mining, 
characterized  by  having  slicken-sides. 

Slicken-sides,  Silken-sides  (slik'en-slilz), 
n.  pi.  [From  forming  a  sleek  or  smooth  sur- 
face on  the  sides  of  cavities.]  1.  A  variety  of 
galena  in  Derbyshire.  It  occurs  lining  the 
walls  of  very  small  rents  or  fissures. — 2.  In 
mining,  a  term  applied  to  the  polished  stri- 
ated surfaces  of  joints,  beds,  or  fissures  of 
rocks,  glazed  over  with  a  film  of  calcareous 
or  siliceous  matter.  Such  surfaces  are 
frequently  due  to  the  enormous  reciprocal 
friction  of  two  contiguous  surfaces  whose 
original  relative  positions  have  been  altered 
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by  some  movement  of  disturbance.  Hence 
Ktefon-ftidM  are  found  in  connection  \vith 
faults. 

Slicking  (slik'ing),  n.  In  mining,  a  narrow 
vein  of  ore. 

Slicknesst  (slik'nes),  n.  State  of  bdn;; 
slick;  sleekness. 

Slid  (slid),  pret.  of  slide. 

Slid,  Slldden  (slid,  sliil'n),  pp.  of  ,i;,l,: 

Slidder  (slid'er),  v.i.  [A.S;ix.  *liderian,slid- 
rian.  Sue  SLIDE.)  Tu  slide  with  interrup- 
tions; to  slip  repeatedly.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.) 

With  that  he  drags'd  the  trembling  sire 
Slidtfring  through  clotted  blood.         Dryden. 

Slidder,  t  Slidderlyt  (slider,  slid'er-li),  a. 
[See  above.]  slippery. 

Sliddery  (*Iid'er-i),  a.  Slippery.  [Old  and 
provincial,] 

Slide  (slid),  v.i.  pret.  slid,  sometimes  slided; 
pp.  slid,  slidden;  ppr.  sliding.  [A.  S;ix. 
tslidan,  to  slide;  O.O.  sltten.  Sledge  (the 
vehicle)  and  sled  are  allied.]  1.  To  move 
along  the  surface  of  any  body  by  slipping; 
to  slip;  to  glide;  as,  a  sledge  slides  on  snow 
or  ice ;  a  snow-slip  slides  down  the  moun- 
tain's side.  Especially— 2.  To  move  over  the 
surface  of  the  snow  or  ice  with  a  smooth 
uninterrupted  motion;  to  amuse  one's  self 
with  gliding  over  a  surface  of  ice. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide. 

H'alltr. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth:  beware  thou 
slide  not  by  it.  Ecclus.  xxviii.  26. 

4.  To  pass  along  smoothly;  to  move  gently 
onward ;  to  slip  away;  to  glide  onward;  as, 
a  ship  or  boat  slides  through  the  water. 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving.  Dryden. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.  Pope. 

5.  To  be  disregarded.   '  Let  the  world  slide.' 
Shak.  —  6.  To  pass  silently  and  gradually 
from  one  state  to  another:  generally  from  a 
better  to  a  worse.     'Nor  could  they  have 
slid  into  those  brutish  immoralities.'  South. 
7.  To  make  a  slip;  to  commit  a  fault;  to 
backslide.  Shak.— 8.  To  go;  to  move  off;  to 
be  gone.  [Colloq.  ]— 9.  In  music,  to  pass  from 
one  note  to  another  without  any  cessation 
of  sound  or  apparent  distinction  between 
the  intervals. 

Slide  (did),  v.t.  1.  To  thrust  smoothly  along; 
to  thrust  or  push  forward  by  slipping;  as,  to 
slide  along  a  log  or  piece  of  timber. — 2.  To 
pass  or  put  imperceptibly;  to  slip.  'Sliding 
in  or  leaving  out  such  words  aa  entirely 
change  the  question.'  Watts. 

Slide  (slid),  n.  1.  A  smooth  and  easy  passage. 
Kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find 
ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into 
business.  Bacon. 

2.  Plow;  even  course. 

There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's  verses, 
that  have  a  slide  and  easiness  more  than  the  verses 
of  other  poets.  Bacon. 

3.  A  prepared  smooth  surface  of  ice  for 
sliding  on. 

Mr.  Pickwick  ...  at  last  took  another  run,  and 
went  slowly  and  gravely  down  the  slide,  with  his  feet 
about  a  yard  ana  a  quarter  apart,  amid  the  gratified 
shouts  of  all  the  spectators.  Dickens. 

4.  An  inclined  plane  for  facilitating  the 
descent  of  heavy  bodies  by  the  force  nf 
gravity.  —5.  In  mime,  a  grace  consisting  of 
two  small  notes  moving  by  conjoint  degrees, 
and  leading  to  a  principal  note  above  or 
below.— 6.  That  part  of  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  which  slides  or  is  slipped  into  or 
out  of  place ;  as,  (a)  the  glass  on  which  a 
microscopic  object  is  mounted,  the  pictures 
shown  by  the  stereoscope,  magic -Ian  tern, 
and  the  like,     (b)  The  guide-bars  on  the 
crosshead  of  a  steam-engine;  also,  the  slide- 
valve,     (c)  The  sliding  tube  of  a  trumpet  or 
trombone. 

Slide-groat  (slid'grot),  n.  Same  as  Shove- 
groat,  Shovel-board. 

Slider  (slid'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
slides ;  specifically,  the  part  of  an  instru- 
ment, apparatus,  or  machine  that  slides. 

Slide-rail  (slld'ral),  n.  1.  A  contrivance  for 
shunting  carriages,  wagons,  &c.,  consisting 
of  a  platform  on  wheels  running  transversely 
across  the  tracks,  and  carrying  the  carriage, 
&c.,  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another  with- 
out shunting.— 2.  A  switch-rail.  See  RAIL- 
WAY. 

Slide-rest  (slid'rest),  n.  An  appendage  to 
the  turning-lathe  for  holding  and  resting 
the  cutting-tool,  and  insuring  accuracy  in 
its  motion.  The  slide-rest  imparts  motion 
to  the  cutting-tool  in  two  directions,  the 
one  being  parallel  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lathe. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abwne;      v,  Sc.  fey. 
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Slide-rod  (slld'i-od),  •».  The  rod  which  moves 
the  slide-valve  in  a  steam-engine. 

Slider-pump  (slid'er-pump),  n.  A  name 
common  to  several  pumps  of  various  forms, 
hut  all  having  a  piston  which  revolves  con- 
tinuously and  forces  the  water  through  a 
pipe  hy  means  of  a  slide  regulated  by  a 
spring,  which  intercepts  its  passage  in  any 
other  direction. 

Slide-valve  (slid'valv),  n.  A  contrivance  ex- 
tensively employed  in  regulating  the  admis- 
sion or  escape  of  steam  or  water  in  ma- 
chinery. A  familiar  example  of  the  slide- 
valve  is  found  in  the  ordinary  steam-valve 
of  a  steam-engine.  See  D- VALVE. 

Sliding  (slid'ing),  a.  1.  Kitted  for  sliding  ; 
apt  to  slide.  —2.  Slippery;  uncertain;  as, 
sliding  fortune.  Chaucer. 

Sliding  (slid'ing),  n.  1.  Lapse;  falling; 
transgression;  backsliding. 

You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice.  Shak. 

2.  In  mech.  the  motion  of  a  body  along  a 
plane,  when  the  same  face,  or  surface  of  the 
moving  body,  keeps  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  plane;  thus  distinguished 
from  rolling,  in  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  moving  body  come  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  plane  on  which  it  rolls. 

Sliding  -  baulk  (slld'ing-bgk),  n.  In  ihip- 
building,  one  of  a  set  of  planks  fitted  under 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  to  descend  with  her 
upon  the  bilge-ways  in  launching.  They  are 
also  termed  Slidiruj-planks. 

Sliding-gauge  (slld'ing-gaj),  «.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  mathematical  instrument 
makers  for  measuring  and  setting  off  dis- 
tances. 

Sliding  -  gunter  Mast  (slid'ing-gun-ter 
mast),  ?i.  In  a  square-rigged  vessel,  a  spar 
upon  which  a  sky-sail  is  set  when  the  royal 
mast  has  no  pole.  It  rests  upon  the  top- 
gallant mast-head. 

Sliding-keel  (slid'ing-kel),  n.  A  narrow 
oblong  frame  or  platform  let  down  vertically 
through  the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  like 
the  deepening  of  a  keel  throughout  a  portion 
of  her  length.  Sliding-keels  serve  to  dimin- 
ish the  tendency  of  any  vessel  having  a  flat 
bottom  or  small  draught  to  roll,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  sailing  vessel  from  falling  to  leeward 
when  close-hauled. 

Sliding  -  plank  (slid'ing-plangk),  n.  See 
SLIDIXO-BAULK. 

Sliding-rule  (slld'ing-rol),n.  A  mathemati- 
cal instrument  or  scale,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  slides  along  the  other, 
and  each  having  certain  sets  of  numbers 
engraved  on  it,  so  arranged  that  when  a 
given  number  on  the  one  scale  is  brought  to 
coincide  with  a  given  number  on  the  other, 
the  product  or  some  other  function  of  the 
two  numbers  is  obtained  by  inspection.  The 
numbers  may  be  adapted  to  answer  various 
purposes,  but  the  instrument  is  chiefly  used 
in  gauging  and  for  the  measuring  of  timber. 

Sliding-scale  (slid'ing-skal),  n.  1.  A  scale 
or  rate  of  payment  which  varies  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  as,  (a)  a  scale  for  raising  or 
lowering  imposts  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
and  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  goods,  (b)  A 
scale  of  wages  which  rises  and  falls  with  the 
market  price  of  the  goods  turned  out.  (c) 
The  scale  of  prices  for  manufactured  goods 
which  is  regulated  by  the  rise  and  fall  in 
price  of  the  raw  material,  &c. — 2.  Same  as 
Sliding-rule. 

Slie.t  Sligh.t  a.    Sly;  cunning.    Chaucer. 

Slight  (slit),  a.  [Not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  in  all  the  other  Teutonic  tongues.  D. 
slecht,  plain,  common,  mean;  Icel.  slMr 
<with  loss  of  the  guttural),  smooth,  even, 
common ;  G.  schlecht,  smooth,  plain,  then 
plain  as  opposed  to  what  is  of  superiorvalue, 
and  then  bad.  The  word  is  supposed  to 
have  meant  originally  beaten  out  smooth, 
the  root  being  that  of  slay.}  1.  Not  de- 
cidedly marked ;  inconsiderable;  unimpor- 
tant; small;  trifling;  insignificant;  as,  ^slight 
difference.  'In  some  slight  measure.'  Shak. 
2.  Not  strong  or  forcible;  feeble;  weak;  gen- 
tle; as,  a  slight  impulse,  impression,  or 
effort.— 3.  Not  severe,  violent,  or  very  pain- 
ful; not  dangerous;  as,  a  slight  pain,  illness, 
headache,  or  the  like.— 4.  Not  thorough  or 
exhaustive;  superficial;  careless;  negligent; 
as,  a  slight  examination. —5.  Not  firm  or 
enduring;  perishable;  as,  a  slight  structure. 
«.  Pal  try  ;  contemptible;  worthless;  frivolous. 
'  Every  slight  occasion.'  Shah.  '  Some  please- 
man,  some  slight  zany.'  Shak.  'A  slight  un- 
meritableman.'  Shak. 

I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so 
slight  a  thing.  Tennyson. 


7.  Xot  stout  or  heavy;  slim;  slender.  'Round 
the  slight  waist.'    Duron.     '  His  own  figure, 
which  was  formerly  so  slight.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

8.  Contemptuous;  disdainful. 

Slight  was  his  answer— Well,  I  care  not. 

9.f  Foolish;  silly;  weak  in  intellect. 
Slight  (silt),  n.  A  moderate  degree  of  con- 
tempt manifested  chiefly  by  neglect,  over- 
sight, or  inattention;  neglect;  disregard; 
scorn;  as,  to  suffer  many  slights  at  a  per- 
son's hands. 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door, 

To  look  at  her  with  slight.  Tennyson. 

SYN.  Neglect,  disregard,  inattention,  con- 
tempt, disdain,  scorn. 

Slight  (slit),  v.  t.  To  treat  as  of  little  value 
and  unworthy  of  notice;  to  disregard  in- 
tentionally ;  to  treat  with  intentional  ne- 
glect or  superciliousness;  as,  to  slight  the 
divine  commands  or  the  offers  of  mercy;  to 
flight  a  person.  'Puts  him  off,  slights  him.' 
Shak.— To  slight  over,  to  run  over  in  haste; 
to  perform  superficially;  to  treat  carelessly. 

His  death  and  your  deliverance 
Were  themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over. 
Dryden. 

Slightt  (slit),  v.t.  [From  slight  in  old  sense 
of  smooth,  level:  L.G.  sligten,  D.  slechten, 
to  level,  to  demolish.]  1.  To  dismantle,  as 
a  fortress ;  to  overthrow. 

The  castle  was  slighted  by  order  of  tl'.c  parliament. 
Clarendon. 

2.  To  throw;  to  cast. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  would  have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind 
puppies.  Shak. 

Slightt  (slit),  adv.    Slightly. 

Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  prized  so  slight!    Shak. 

Slightt  (slit),  n.  [See  SLEIGHT.]  Artifice; 
dexterity;  sleight. 

Slighter! t  (slit'n),  v.t.  To  slight  or  disre- 
gard. B.  Jonson. 

Slighter  (slit'er),  n.    One  who  slights  or 
neglects.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Slightfult  (slit'ful),  a.     Full  of  cunning. 
Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  or  woody  hills, 
And  slightfitl  otters  left  the  purling  rills. 

W.  Brtnvne. 

Slightingly  (slit'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  slighting 
manner;  with  disrespect.  Boyle. 

Slightly  (sllt'li),  adv.  In  a  slight  manner; 
as,  (a)  weakly;  superficially;  with  inconsid- 
erable force  or  effect;  in  a  small  degree;  as, 
a  man  slightly  wounded;  an  audience  slightly 
affected  with  preaching.  (6)  Negligently; 
without  regard;  with  moderate  contempt. 

You  were  to  blame 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift.    Shak. 

Slightness  (slit'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  slight ;  weakness ;  -want  of 
force  or  strength ;  superflcialness ;  as,  the 
slightness  of  a  wound  or  an  impression. — 
2.  Negligence.;  want  of  attention;  want  of 
vehemence. 

How  does  it  reproach  the  slightness  of  our  sleepy 
heartless  addresses  1  Dr.  H.  More. 

Slighty  t  (slit'i),  a.  1.  Superficial;  slight.— 
^.Trifling;  inconsiderable. 

Slike,t  a.     Such.     Chaucer. 

Slikensides(slik'en-suiz),7i..pZ.  SeeSucKEN- 
SIDES. 

Silly  (slHi),  adv.  In  a  sly  or  cunning  man- 
ner; with  artful  or  dexterous  secrecy.  Writ- 
ten also  Slyly. 

Satan  slily  robs  us  of  our  grand  treasure. 

Dr.  H,  More. 

Slim  (slim),  a.  [Same  word  as  D.  slim,  L.G. 
alimm,  Dan.  and  Sw.  stem,  Icel.  slcemr,  G. 
schlimm,  all  with  the  stronger  sense  of  bad.] 

1.  Slender ;  of  small  diameter  or  thickness 
in  proportion  to  the  height. 

I  was  jogg'd  on  the  elbow  by  a  slim  young  girl  of 
seventeen.  Addison. 

2.  Weak;  slight;  unsubstantial.     'A  slim 
excuse.'   Barrow. — 3.  Slight;  not  sufficient: 
applied  to  workmanship.  —  4.  Worthless. 
[Provincial  and  Scotch.] 

Slime  (slim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  slim,  Icel.  slim, 
1).  slijm,  G.  schleim,  slime,  slimy  matter, 
mucilage,  &c.;  allied  to  G.  schlamm,  mud, 
mire,  perhaps  to  lime,  loam,  with  prefixed  s.  ] 
1.  Any  soft,  ropy,  glutinous,  or  viscous  sub- 
stance ;  as,  (a)  soft  moist  earth  having  an 
adhesive  quality;  viscous  mud. 

As  it  (Nilus)  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.     Shak. 

(6)  Asphalt  or  bitumen. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed 
it  with  slime  and  with  pitch.  Ex.  ii.  3- 

(c)  A  mucous,  viscous  substance  exuded 
from  the  bodies  of  certain  animals.  '  Mixt 
with  bestial  slime.'  Milton.— 2.  Fig.  any- 
thing of  a  clinging  and  offensive  nature; 


cringing  or  fawning  words  or  actions.  '  The 
slime  that  sticks  on  filthy  deeds.'  Shah. 

Slime  (slim),  v.t.  pret.  &•  pp.  slimed;  ppr. 
sliming.  To  cover  as  with  slime;  to  make 
slimy.  'Snake-like  slimed  his  victim  ere  he 
gorged.'  Tennyson. 

Slime-pit  (slim'pit),  n.  An  asphalt  or  bitu- 
men pit. 

And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  sfi me-pits. 

Gen.  xiv.  10. 

In  an  hour  the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the 
time,  the  dense  smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon  shone  over  the  black  slime- 
pits.  Layard. 

Sliminess  (slim'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  slimy;  viscosity;  slime.  Flf>yer. 

Slimmer  (slim'er),  a.  [From  pliin;  comp. 
G. schliinner,  sorry,  paltry. ]  Delicate; easily 
hurt.  [Provincial.] 

Being  a  gentlewoman  both  by  blood  and  education. 
lie's  a  very  siitnmer  affair  to  handle  in  a  doing  of 


she's  a  very  sl 
this  kind. 


Gait. 


Slimmish  (slim'ish),  a.     Somewhat  slim. 

'  He's  a  xlinnni.ih  chap.'    Jerrold. 
Slimness  (slim'nes),  n.   State  or  quality  of 
being  slim. 

Slimsy  (slim'zi),  a.  [From  slim.]  Flimsy; 
frail  :  most  frequently  applied  to  cotton  or 
other  cloth.  [American.] 
Slimy  (slim'i),  a.  Abounding  with  slime; 
consisting  of  slime  ;  overspread  with  slime; 
glutinous;  as,  a  slimy  soil. 

The  very  deep  did  rot  ;  O  Chrirtl 

That  ever  tliis  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea.  Coleridge. 

Sliness  (sli'ues),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sly.  See  SLYNESS. 

Sling  (sling),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ainge,  Sc.  slung,  D. 
stinger,  Sw.  slunga,  Icel.  slanga,0.  G.  slingct,  a 
sling.  See  the  verb.]  1.  An  instrument  for 
throwing  stones  or  bullets,  consisting  of  a 
strap  and  two  strings  attached  to  it.  The 
stone  or  bullet  is  lodged  in  the  strap,  and  the 
ends  of  the  strings  being  held  in  the  hand 
the  sling  is  whirled  rapidly  round  in  a  circle, 
and  the  missile  thrown  by  letting  go  one  of 
the  strings.  The  velocity  with  which  the 
projectile  is  discharged  is  the  same  as  that 
with  which  it  is  whirled  round  in  a  circle, 
having  the  string  for  its  radius.  The  sling 
was  a  very  general  instrument  of  war  among 
the  ancients.  With  a  sling  and  a  stone 
David  killed  Goliath.—  2.  A  sweep  or  swing; 
a  sweeping  stroke,  as  if  made  in  slinging. 
'  At  one  sling  of  thy  victorious  arm.  '  Milton. 
As  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of 
L  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of 

mer's  corn  in  the  field  and  shat- 
;.  LoitgfelloTv. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage  in  which  a 
wounded  limb  is  sustained.  —  4.  A  device  for 
holding  heavy  ar- 
ticles, as  casks, 
bales,  &c.,  fe- 
curely  while  being 
raised  or  lowered. 
A  common  form 
consists  of  coils  of 
rope  fitted  se- 
curely round  the 
object,  but  fre- 
quently a  chain 
with  hooks  at  its 
end,  and  a  ring 
through  which  to 
pass  the  hook  of 
the  hoisting  rope, 
as  shown  in  the 
figure,  is  employ- 
ed. —  5.  The  strap 
by  which  a  rifle 
is  supported  on 
the  shoulder.  — 


summer. 
Suddenly  gathers 

the  hailstones 
Seats  down  the  f< 

ters  his  window 


Boat  slings,  strong 
ropes     furnished 


Sling  used  in  unloading 
Vessels. 

with  hooks  and 
iron  thimbles,  whereby  to  hook  the  tackles 
in  order  to  hoist  the  boats  in  and  out  of  the 
ship.  —  Slings  of  a  yard,  ropes  fixed  round 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  serving  to  suspend 
it  for  the  greater  ease  of  working,  or  for 
security  in  an  engagement.  This  term  also 
applies  to  the  middle  or  that  part  of  the 
yard  on  which  the  slings  are  placed. 
Sling  (sling),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  slung;  ppr. 
slinging.  [A.  Sax.  slingan,  to  sling,  to  swing; 
Dan.  slynge,  to  sling,  to  wind  ;  Sw.  slinga, 
to  twist  ;  Icel.  slyngva,  slongva,  to  sling,  to 
swing;  G.  schlingen,  to  interlace,  to  knit. 
Probably  from  a  root  denoting  to  make  a 
winding  or  serpentine  motion;  comp.  Icel. 
slangi,  G.  schlange,  a  serpent.  Slink  may 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i; 


g,  go;      j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  £Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  tcig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


SLING 

be  from  ttie  same  rout]  1.  To  throw  with 
a  sling. 

Fvery  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hairbreadth, 
andn«:  Jud^.  xx.  16. 

•2  To  throw;  to  hurl.  '  Slings  a  broken  rock 
aloft  in  air.'  Atldison.—3.  To  hang  so  aa  to 
swing;  as,  to  filing  a  pack.— 4.  To  move  or 
swing  by  a  rope  whicb  MisprmU  tin-  thiiiL': 
to  place  in  slings  in  order  to  hoist  or 
lower,  as  boats,  casks,  ordnance,  or  any 
other  weighty  body. 

Sling  (Ming),  r.  i.  To  move  with  long,  swing- 
ing, elastic  steps. 

Sling  (sling),  n.  [Comp.  L.G.  slingen,  G. 
*chlin<i>'i>.  tn  swallow.]  An  American  drink 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  (as  rum, 
-in.  whisky,  Ac.)  and  water  sweetened. 

Sling -cart  (slin^'kart),  n.  A  kind  of  cart 
which  conveys  cannon  and  their  carriages, 
Arc ..  for  short  distances,  by  having  them 
slung  by  a  chain  from  the  axle-tree. 

Sling-dbg  (slinjrMog),  n.  An  iron  hook  for 
aslmg  with  a  fang  at  one  end  and  an  eye 
at  tht  other  for  a  rope,  used  in  pairs,  two 
being  employed  together  with  connecting 
tackle. 

Slinger  (sling'er),  n.  One  who  slings  or  uses 
asang.  2  Ki.  iii.  25. 

Slinging  (sling'ing),  p.  and  a.  A  terra  ap- 
plied to  a  long,  swinging,  elastic  pace  in 
which  much  ground  is  covered  with  appa- 
rently little  exertion;  swinging.  [Colloquial.  ] 
They  started  off  at  a  long  sliuging  trot  across  the 
fields.  T.  Hughes. 

Sling-stone  (sling'ston),  n.  A  stone  hurled 
from  a  sling. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee;  sline-stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Job  xli.  28. 

Slink  (slingk),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  slunk  (pret. 
sometimes  slank).  [A.  Sax.  slincan,  to  slink, 
to  crawl,  to  creep ;  Sw.  slinka,  to  go  away 
secretly  and  stealthily ;  perhaps  from  root 
of  sling.  See  SLING,  v.t.]  1.  To  sneak;  to 
creep  away  meanly;  to  steal  away. 

Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time. 

Disguise  us  at  my  lodging  and  return.        Shak. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and  then 
slink  into  a  comer.  Arbuthnot. 

There  were  some  few  who  slank  obliquely  from 
them  as  they  passed.  Lattdor. 

2.  To  miscarry;  to  cast  the  young  one :  said 
of  a  female  beast. 

Slink  (slingk),  v.t.  To  cast  prematurely: 
said  of  the  female  of  a  beast. 

Slink  (slingk),  a.  1.  Produced  prematurely; 
as,a«un&  calf.— 2.  [Comp. H.slunken, gaunt, 
thin;  G.  schlank,  slender.]  Thin;  slender; 
lean;  starved  and  hungry.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Slink  (slingk),  n.  1.  A  sneaking  fellow;  a 
greedy  starveling ;  a  cheat.  —  2.  A  calf  or 
other  animal  brought  forth  prematurely ; 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  prematurely  brought 
forth ;  the  veal  of  a  calf  killed  immediately 
after  being  calved.  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.  ] 

Slip  (slip),  v.i.  pret.  <fc  pp.  slipped;  ppr.  slip- 
ping. [A.  Sax.  slipan,  to  slip,  to  glide ;  D. 
xlippen,  Dan.  slippe,  Icel.  gleppa,  to  slip,  to 
slide,  to  glide  away.]  1.  To  move  along  the 
surface  of  a  thing  without  bounding,  rolling, 
or  stepping;  to  slide;  to  glide. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  slide ;  to  fall  down ;  not  to  tread 
lirmly. 

If  he  should  slip,  he  sees  his  grave  gaping  under 
him.  South. 

3.  To  move  or  start,  as  from  a  socket  or  the 
like.    '  The  bone  slips  out  again.'    Wiseman. 

4.  To  depart  or  withdraw  secretly;  to  sneak 
or  slink  off :  with  away. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  a-way, 

To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Prior 

5.  To  fall  into  error  or  fault;  to  err. 

There  is  one  that  slipptth  in  his  speech,  but  not 
from  his  heart.  Ecclus.  xix.  16 

If  he  had  been  as  you 

And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipped  like  him. 
Shak. 

6.  To  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly ; 
to  glide. 

Thrice  the  Bitting  shadow  slipp'd  away     Dry  den. 

7.  To  enter  by  oversight :  with  in  or  into. 

Some  mistakes  may  have  slift  into  it ;  but  others 
will  be  prevented.  Pope. 

8.  To  escape  insensibly,  especially  from  the 
memory;  to  be  lost 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  ideas 
you  have  acquired,  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let  many 
of  them  slip.  ll'atfs. 

—To  let  slip,  to  set  free  from  the  leash  or 
noose,  as  a  hound  straining  after  a  hare. 
'Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  Shale. 


If  they  did  terrify  the  natives  by  displaying  their 
rmidable  fangs,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
ey  were  to  slip  the  leash  and  spring  upon  their 
Prescott. 
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Slip  (slip),  v.t.     1.  To  convey  secretly. 

He  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink. 

ArbHthnot. 

2.  To  lose  by  negligence;  to  omit;  to  allow 
to  escape.  'Let  us  not  xlip  the  occasion.' 
Milton.  'And  slip  no  advantage  that  may 
secure  you.'  B.  Jonson.  —  3.  To  let  loose; 
as,  to  slip  the  hounds. 

I.ucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound.     Shak. 

4    To  throw  off;   to  disengage  one's  self 
from. 
My  horse  slipped  his  bridle  and  ran  away.    Swift. 

5.  To  pass  over  or  omit  negligently;  as,  to 
slip  over  the  main  points  of  a  subject.  — 

6.  To  suffer  abortion  of;  to  miscarry,  as  a 
beast.  —  7.  To  make  a  slip  or  slips  of  for 
planting;  to  cut  slips  from. 

The  branches  also  may  be  stiffed  a.n<\  planted. 
Alortifwr. 

—  To  slip  off,  to  take  off  noiselessly  or 
hastily;  as,  to  slip  o/  one's  shoes  or  gar- 
ments. —  To  slip  on,  to  put  oil  in  haste  or 
loosely;  as,  to  slip  on  a  gown  or  coat.  —  To 
slip  a  cable,  to  veer  out  and  let  go  the  end.— 
To  slip  collar  (Jig.),  to  escape  from  restraint; 
to  withdraw  from  one's  engagements;  to 
shirk  doing  one's  duty;  to  back  out.  [Colloq.] 
—To  slip  the  leash,  to  disengage  one's  self 
from  a  leash  or  noose,  as  a  dog  on  sighting 
its  prey  ;  hence  to  free  one's  self  from  all 
restraining  influences. 

I 

for 
they 

miserable  victims. 
Slip  (slip),  n.  1.  The  act  of  slipping.  'Slips 
in  sensual  mire.'  Tennyson.—  2.  An  unin- 
tentional error  or  fault  ;  a  mistake  inad- 
vertently made;  a  blunder;  as,  a  slip  of 
the  pen  or  of  the  tongue.  '  A  very  easy  slip 
I  have  made  in  putting  one  seemingly  in- 
different word  for  another.'  Locke.—  3.  A 
departure  from  rectitude  ;  a  venial  trans- 
gression ;  an  indiscretion  ;  a  backsliding 
'Such  wanton,  wild  and  usual  flips  as  are 
most  known  to  youth  and  liberty.'  Shak.— 
4.  [Perhaps  lit.  a  twig  that  can  be  slipped  in,  ] 
A  twig  separated  from  the  main  stock,  espe- 
cially for  planting  or  grafting;  a  scion;  a 
cutting;  as,  the  slip  of  a  vine.  'A  native 
slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.'  .Shaft.  'Was 
graft  with  crab  tree  slips.'  Shak.  Sometimes 
like  scion  applied  to  persons;  as,  a  slip  of 
nobility.  'Slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood.' 
Tennyson.—  5.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a 
dog  is  beld;  so  called  from  its  being  so  made 
as  to  slip  or  become  loose  by  relaxation  of 
the  hand. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

6.  An  escape;  a  secret  or  unexpected  deser- 
tion: commonly  with  give. 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship, 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip,     fiudibras. 

7.  A  long  narrow  piece;  a  strip;  a  streak; 
as,  a  slip  of  paper.     '  Moonlit  slips  of  silver 
clouds.'   Tennyson.    Hence—  8.  In  printing, 
a  portion  of  a  work  or  newspaper  not  yet 
formed  into  pages  or  columns.  —  fl.  Anything 
easily  slipped  off  or  on;  as,  (a)  a  loose  kind 
of  garment  worn  by  a  female.    (&)  A  child's 
pinafore    (c)  A  loose  covering  or  case;  as,  a 
pillow-*(ip.—  10.  In  pottery,  ground  flint  or 
clay  mixed  in  water  till  of  the  consistence  of 
cream  for  making  porcelain.  —  11.  t  A  coun- 
terfeit piece  of  money,  being  brass  covered 
with  silver. 

There  are  many  slips  and  counterfeits  : 
Deceit  is  fruitful  B.  Jonson. 

12.  Matter  found  in  troughs  of  grindstones 
after  the  grinding  of  edge-tools.     [Local.] 

13.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.     [Local.] 

14.  In  the  United  States,  an  opening  be- 
tween warves  or  in  a  dook.  —  15.  An  inclined 
plane  upon  which  a  vessel  is  supported  while 
building  or  upon  which  she  is  hauled  up  for 
repair;  also,  a  contrivance  for  hauling  vessels 
out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  &c.     One  form 
of  slip  consists  of  a  carriage  or  cradle  with 
truck-wheels  which  run  upon  rails  on  an  in- 
clined plane.  The  ship  is  placed  on  the  car- 
riage while  in  the  water,  and  the  carriage 
together  with  the  ship  is  drawn  up  the  in- 
clined plane  by  means  of  wheels  and  pinions 
wrought  by  men  or  steam  power.—  16.  In  the 
United  States,  a  long  seat  or  narrow  pew, 
often  without  any  door,  in  churches.—  17.  In 
!!••"!.  a  familiar  term  for  a  fault  or  disloca- 
tion, a  mass  of  strata  being  separated  verti- 
cally or  aslant  as  if  one  portion  had  slipped 
from  the  other.     Page.—  18.  In  insurance, 
a  note  of  the  contract  made  out  before  the 
policy  is  effected  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
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the  consent  of  underwriters  to  the  proposed 
policy.  It  is  merely  a  jotting  m-  short 
memorandum  of  the  terms  to  which  the  un- 
derwriters subscribe  their  initials,  with  the 
sums  for  which  they  are  willing  to  engage. 
It  has  no  force  as  a  contract  of  insurance. 

19.  In  cricket,  one  of  the  fielders  who  stands 
behind  the  wicket  on  the  off  side,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  back  up  the  wicket-keeper  and 
take  the  latter's  place  at  the  wicket  when 
he  runs  after  the  ball  —Long  xlip,  a  fielder 
who  stands  at  some  distance  behind  slip  to 
catch  any  balls  which  the  latter  misses.— 

20.  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a 
propeller  and  that  of  the  steam-ship,  being 
due  to  the  retreat  of  the  resisting  medium 
under  the  impact  of  the  propeller.     The 
speed  of  the  vessel  being  deducted  from  the 
speed  of  the  propeller  gives  the  slip. 

Slip-board  (slip'bord),  n.  A  board  sliding 
in  grooves. 

I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slip-board  on  the 
roof,  contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air.  Swift. 

Slip-clutch  Coupling  (slipTtluch  ku'pl-ing), 
n.  In  inach.  a  form  of  coupling  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  friction  couplings.  It 
is  represented  in  its  best  form  by  the  an- 
nexed figure.  On  the  shaft  B  is  fixed  a  pul- 
ley, which  is  embraced  by  a  friction-band  a 
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as  tightly  as  may  be  required.  This  band  is 
provided  with  projecting  ears,  with  which 
the  prongs  &  6  of  a  fixed  cross  d  on  the  driv- 
ing-shaft A  can  be  shifted  into  contact. 
This  cross  is  free  to  slide  endlong  on  its 
shaft,  but  is  connected  to  it  by  a  sunk  fea- 
ther, so  that  being  thrown  forward  into 
gear  with  the  ears  of  the  friction-band,  the 
shaft  being  in  motion,  the  band  slips  round 
on  its  pulley  until  the  friction  becomes 
equal  to  the  resistance,  and  the  pulley  gra- 
dually attains  the  same  motion  as  the 
clutch.  The  arms  and  sockets  c  c,  which 
are  keyed  fast  on  the  shaft  A,  are  intended 
to  steady  and  support  the  prongs,  and  tore- 
move  the  strain  from  the  shifting  part. 

Slip-coat-cheese  (slip'kot-chez),  n.  A  rich 
variety  of  cheese  made  from  milk  warm  from 
the  cow,  and  resembling  butter,  but  white. 
Simmonds. 

Slip-dock  (slip'dok),  n.  A  dock  whose  floor 
slopes  towards  the  water,  so  that  Its  lower 
end  is  in  deep  water,  and  its  upper  end 
above  high-watermark.  It  is  laid  with  rails 
to  support  the  cradle.  See  SLIP,  15. 

Slip-hook  (slip'hbk),  n.  Naut.  a  hook  which 
grasps  a  chain-cable  by  one  of  its  links,  and 
may  be  disengaged  or  slipped  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  trigger,  sliding-ring,  or  the  like. 

Slip-kiln  (slip'kil),  n.  In  pottery,  an  ob- 
long trough  of  stone  or  brick,  bottomed  with 
fire-tiles,  and  heated  by  a  furnace  beneath, 
used  for  drying  slip  to  a  workable  consist- 
ence. See  SLIP,  10. 

Slip-knot  (slip'not),  n.  A  bow-knot;  a  knot 
which  will  not  bear  a  strain,  but  slips  along 
the  rope  or  line  around  which  it  is  made. 

Slip-link  (slip'lingk),  n.  In  mack,  a  con- 
necting link  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
parts  some  play  in  order  to  avoid  concussion. 

Slip-on  (slip-onO,  »•  In  the  West  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  a  greatcoat  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  loosely  like  a  cloak. 

Slipped  (slipt),  a.  In  her.  an  epithet  for  a 
flower  or  branch  depicted  as  if  torn  from  the 
stalk. 

Slipper  (slip'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  slips  or  lets  slip;  specifically,  incours- 
ing,  the  functionary  who  holds  the  couple 
of  hounds  in  the  leash,  and  lets  botli  slip  at 
the  same  instant  on  a  given  signal  when  the 
hare  is  started.— 2.  [A. Sax.  slipper,  slypesco, 
a  slipper.]  A  loose  light  shoe  into  which 
the  foot  may  be  easily  slipped,  generally 
for  household  wear;  a  slip-shoe. — 3.  A  kind 
of  apron  for  children,  to  be  slipped  over 
their  other  clothes  to  keep  them  clean. 
Called  also  a  Slip  or  Pinafore.— 4.  A  kind  of 
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iron  slide  or  brake  shoe  acting  as  a  drat:  on 
the  wheel  of  a  heavy  wagon  on  descending 
an  incline.— 5.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pedil- 
anthus,  so  called  frum  the  involucres  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  slipper.  Known 
also  as  Slippfr-pltntt. 

Slippert  (slip'er).  a.     Slippery.     Spenser. 

Slipper-bath  (slip'er-batn), «.  A  bathing- 
box,  made  usually  of  tinned  iron  or  zinc 
plates,  shaped  like  a  high  shoe,  to  enable 
the  bather  to  take  a  half-horizontal,  half- 
vertical  position. 

Slippered  (slip'erd),  a.  Wearing  slippers. 
'  The  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon.'  Shak. 

Slipperily  (slip'er-i-li),  ado.  In  a  slippery 
manner. 

Slipperiness  (slip'er-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  slippery  ;  as,  (a)  a  state  of 
surface  making  it  easy  to  slip;  lubricity; 
smoothness;  as,  the  slipperiness  of  ice  or 
snow ;  the  slipperiness  of  a  muddy  road. 
'The  moisture  and  slipperiness  of  the  way.' 
Maitndrell.  (6)  Glibness;  readiness  to  slip. 

We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  slipftriness  of  our 
tongues,  but  we  deliberately  discipline  them  to  mis- 
chief. Dr.  H.  More. 

(c)  Uncertainty;  mutability;  changeable- 
ness,  (d)  Lubricity  of  character;  tendency 
tn  get  out  of  engagements,  &c. 

Slipperwort  (slip'er-wert),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Calceolaria,  so  called  from  the  form 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla.  See  CALCEO- 
LARIA. 

Slippery  (slip'er-i),  a.  [From  the  older 
dipper,  A.  Sax.  slipor,  slippery.  See  SLIP.] 

1.  Allowing  or  causing  anything  to  slip,  slide, 
or  move  smoothly  and  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face; smooth;  glib;  as,  oily  substances  ren- 
der things  slippery. 

The  maiden  dreamt 

That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her  hand; 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held.    Tennyson. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing  or  support. 
'Hanging  them  in  the  slippery  clouds.'  Shak. 
'  The  stipp'ry  tops  of  human  state.'   Cowley. 

3.  Using  cunning  or  artful  devices  to  escape; 
liable  or  apt  to  slip  away ;  hence,  not  to  be 
trusted  to;  ready  to  use  evasions  or  the 
like;  as,  a  slippery  person  to  deal  with. 

The  slipf'ry  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold. 

Dvytkn. 

4.  Liable  to  slip;  not  standing  firm.     'Slip- 
jMrystftndera.'  Shak.   [Rare.]— 5. Unstable; 
changeable;  mutable;  uncertain.    'The slip- 
pery state  of  kings.'    Sir  J.  Denham. 

Oh,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Shak. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect. 

One  sure  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 
ones.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

1.  Wanton;  unchaste.  'My  wife  iz  slippery.' 
Shak. 

Slippiness  (slip'i-nes),  n.  Slipperiness.  'The 
slippiness  of  the  way.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Slippy  (slip'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  slipeg,  slippery.] 
Slippery.  [Old  and  provincial-] 

Slip-rope  (slip'rop),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  used  to 
trice  the  bight  of  the  cable  into  the  head, 
and  also  employed  in  easting  off  a  vessel  till 
she  is  got  in  a  tide-way,  &c. 

Slipshod  (slip'shod),  a.  1.  Wearing  slippers; 
wearing  shoes  or  slippers  down  at  heel. 
The  shivering  urchin  .  .  .  with  slipshod 
heels.'  Cowper.  Hence  — 2.  Appearing  or 
moving  like  one  in  slippers ;  careless  or 
slovenly  in  manners,  actions,  and  the  like; 
shuffling;  as,  a  slipshod  style  of  writing. 

Thy  wit  shall  not  go  slipshod.  Shak. 

Slipshoe  (slip'shb),  ?i.    A  slipper. 

Slip-skint  (slip'skiu),  a.  Slippery;  evasive. 
Milton. 

Slipslop  (slip'slpp),  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
tslop.]  1.  Bad  liquor. — 2.  Feeble  composi- 
tion. 

Slip-Slop  (slip'slop),  a.  Feeble ;  poor ;  je- 
june. 

Slip-string  (slip'string),  n.  One  that  has 
shaken  off  restraint;  a  prodigal.  Called  also 
Slip-thrift.  'Rakehellsand$Zi7>s£ri?i(/s.'  Cot- 
grave.  [Rare.] 

Slipt  (slipt),  pret.  &  pp.  of  slip.     Tennyson. 

Slip-thrift!  (slip'thrift),  n.  A  spendthrift; 
a  prodigal 

Slish  (slish),  n.  [A  lighter  form  of  slash.]  A 
cross-cut.  ' Slink  and  slash.'  Shak. 

Slit  (slit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slit  or  slitted;  ppr. 
slitting.  [A.  Sax.  slitan,  to  tear,  to  rend;  to 
break  through;  Icel.  slita,  Dan.  slide,  8w. 
slita,  to  tear,  to  separate  by  force;  G.  schleis- 
sen,  to  slit,  to  split;  akin  slate,  slice  (which 
see).  ]  1.  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to  cut  into 
long  pieces  or  strips;  as,  to  slit  iron  bars 
into  nail  rods.— 2.  To  cut  or  make  a  long 


fissure  in  or  upon;  as,  to  slit  the  ear  or 
tongue,  or  the  nose. 

I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose  that  would  have  sent  me 
to  the  gaol,  S/tak. 

3.  To  cut  in  general;  to  divide  by  cutting;  to 
sunder. 

Conies  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton. 

Slit  (slit),  7t.  [A.  Sax.  slitc,  Icel.  slit,  a  rent 
or  slit.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  long  cut,  or  a 
narrow  opening.  '  A  slit  or  oblong  hole, 
which  was  narrower  than  the  pupil  of  my 
eye.'  A'ewton. 

Where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 

Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows; 

Just  in  that  place  a  narrow  slit  we  make. 

Drydtn. 

2.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle.— 
Slit  planting,  a  method  of  planting,  which 
is  performed  by  making  slits  in  the  soil  with 
a  spade,  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  and  in- 
serting the  plant  at  the  point  where  the 
slits  cross. 

Slit-deal  (slit' del),  n.  In  carp,  a  IJ-inch 
plank  cut  into  two  boards.  Simmonds. 

Slither  (sliTH'er),  v.i.  To  slide;  to  move 
smoothly;  to  glide.  [Provincial.] 

Slithery  (sli?H'er-i),  a.  Slippery;  sliddery. 
[Provincial.] 

Slitter  (slit'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
slits. 

Slitting -mill  (slit'ing-mil),  n.  1.  A  mill 
where  iron  bars  or  plates  are  slit  into  nail 
rods,  Ac.— 2.  A  machine  used  by  lapidaries 
for  slitting  or  cutting  gems,  stones,  &e., 
previous  to  grinding  and  polishing.  It  con- 
sists of  a  very  thin  sheet-iron  disc,  the  edge 
of  which  is  charged  with  diamond  powder 
and  lubricated  with  oil,  mounted  on  a  stand, 
and  revolved  by  a  treadle  or  otherwise. 

Slitting-roller  (slit'ing-rol-ler),  n.  One  of 
a  pair  of  coacting  rollers  having  ribs  which 
enter  intervening  spaces  on  the  companion 
rollers,  and  cutting  in  the  manner  of  shears, 
xised  in  slitting-mills  for  metals,  &c. 

Slive(sliv),  v.i.  [Allied  to  slip;  comp.  G. 
schleifen,  to  slide.]  To  sneak;  to  skulk;  to 
proceed  in  a  sly  way;  to  creep;  to  idle  away 
time.  [Local.] 

Slivet  (sliv),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  sltfan,  to  cleave, 
to  split;  hence  sliver.]  To  cleave;  to  split; 
to  divide.  Holland. 

Sliver  (sliv'er  or  sli'ver),  v.t.  [See  SLIVE.] 
To  cut  or  divide  into  long  thin  pieces,  or 
into  very  small  pieces;  to  cut  or  rend  length- 
wise; to  break  or  tear  off;  as,  to  sliver  wood. 

Slips  of  yew, 

Sliver'din  the  moon's  eclipse.  Shak. 

Sliver  (sliv'er  or  sli'ver),  n.    1.  A  long  piece 
cut  or  rent  off,  or  a  piece  cut  or  rent  length- 
wise.—2.  A  small  branch. 
There,  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Shak. 

3.  Iii  spinning,  a  continuous  strand  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  fibre,  in  a  loose  untwisted 
condition,  ready  for  slabbing  or  roving. 

S10,t  v.t     To  slay.     Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Sloak,  Sloakan  (slok,  slok'an),  n.  See 
SLOKAN. 

Sloam  (slom),  n.  In  mining,  a  layer  of 
earth  or  clay  between  coal  strata. 

Sloat  (slot),  ?i.  [A  form  of  slat,  a  thin  bar; 
L.G.  slaate,  a  pole,  a  stem.]  A  narrow  piece 
of  timber  which  holds  together  larger  pieces; 
as,  the  cross  stoats  in  the  frame  forming  the 
bottom  of  a  cart. 

Slobber  (slob'er),  v.i.  [A  form  of  slabber.] 
To  drivel ;  to  dote ;  to  be  weak  or  foolish ; 
to  slabber.  Swift.— To  slobber  over  work  is 
to  do  it  in  a  slovenly  or  half -finished  manner. 
[Familiar.] 

Slobber  (slob'er),  v.t.  To  slaver;  to  spill 
upon;  to  slabber. 

Slobber  (slob'er),  n.  Slaver;  liquor  spilled; 
slabber. 

Slobberer  (slob'er-er),  n.  l.  One  who  slob- 
bers.— 2.  A  slovenly  farmer;  also,  a  jobbing 
tailor.  Grose;  Halliwell.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Slobbery  (slob'er-i),  a.  Moist;  muddy; 
sloppy.  'Slobbery  weather.'  Swift. 

But  I  will  sell  my  dukedom 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.     Shak. 

Slock,  Slocken  (slok,  slok'n),  v.t.  [A  form 
of  slake.  Icel.  slokna,  to  be  extinguished. 
See  SLAKE.]  To  quench;  to  allay;  to  slake. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Slocking-Stone  (slok'ing-ston),  n.  In  min- 
ing, a  stone  of  rich  ore  extracted,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  extracted,  from  a  certain  mine, 
displayed  to  induce  persons  to  take  shares 
in  it. 


Sloe  (Pr> 


Sloe  (slo),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sld,  sldhe,  Sc.  slae,  D. 
and  L.G.  slee,  G.  schlehe,  from  L.G.  slee,  D. 
sleeuw,  G.  schleh,  sour,  astringent.]  A  Brit- 
ish shrub  of  the 
genus  Primus, 
the  P.  spinosa, 
called  al&o  Black- 
thorn. It  is  a 
low  shrub  or  tree, 
with  irregularly 
spreading  round 
branches;  leaves 
serrate ;  flowers 
very  numerous, 
with  pure  white 
petals ;  fruit 
black  with  a  blu- 
ish bloom,  very 
austere.  It  grows 
in  thickets, 

hedges,  and  on 
dry  banks,  and  is 
used  as  stocks  on  which  to  engraft  the  plum 
and  some  other  species.  See  PRUNUS. 
Slogan  (slo'gan),  71.  [Contr.  of  Gael,  sluagh- 
ghairm,  an  army  cry.]  The  war-cry  or  gather- 
ing word  or  phrase  of  one  of  the  old  High- 
land clans ;  hence,  the  watchword  used  by 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

Sound  the  fife  and  cry  the  slogan — 

Let  the  pibroch  shake  the  air.         Aytotin. 

Slogardie,t  7i.  Sloth;  sluggishness.  Chau- 
cer. 

Slogger  (slog'er),  n.  A  second-class  racing 
boat  at  Cambridge,  corresponding  to  the 
torpid  of  Oxford.  [University  slang.] 

Slokan,  Sloke  (slo'kan,  slok),  n.  A  name 
given  to  species  of  edible  sea-weed  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Porphyra  and  Ulva.  Called 
also  Sloakan,  Sloak.  See  LAYER. 

Sloken  (slok'en),  v.t.    See  SLOCK,  SLOCKEN. 

Sloo  (slo),  71.  A  slough.  [Old  English  and 
provincial  American.] 

Sloom  (slbm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sluma,  slumber ; 
O.G.  slumen,  to  sleep.  Slumber  is  from 
A.  Sax.  sluma.  ]  Slumber.  Halliwell.  [£>b- 
solete  or  local.] 

Sloomy  (slom'i),  a.  Sluggish;  slow.  Halli- 
well. [Obsolete  or  local.] 

Sloop  (slop),  n.  [D.  sloep,  L.G.  sluup,  slupe, 
a  sloop,  from  root  of  slip.  Akin  shallop 
(through  the  French).]  A  vessel  with  one 
mast,  and  often  with  nothing  but  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  the  main-sail  being  attached  to  a 
gaff  above,  to  a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast 
on  its  foremost  edge.  Some  sloops  have  no 


Sloop. 

gaff  top-sail,  but  a  square  top-sail  and  top- 
gallant-sail. A  sloop  is  usually  said  to  differ 
from  a  cutter  by  having  a  fixed  instead  of  a 
running  bowsprit ;  but  the  names  seem  to 
be  used  somewhat  indiscriminately.—^ 
sloop-of-war,  in  the  British  navy,  is  a  vessel, 
of  whatever  rig,  between  a  corvette  and  a 
gun-boat,  and  ordinarily  constituting  the 
command  of  a  commander.  Formerly  sloops- 
of-war  carried  from  ten  to  eighteen  guns ; 
but  since  the  introduction  of  steam-ships 
into  the  navy  the  number  of  guns  has  ceased 
to  be  distinctive. 

Slop  (slop), v.t.  [Probably  imitative  of  sound 
made.  Comp.  Prov.  G.  schloppen,  to  lap, 
to  swallow ;  E.  slobber,  slabber.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  spill  or  cause  to  overflow,  as 
a  liquid.— 2.  To  drink  greedily  and  grossly. 
[Rare.]  — 3.  To  spill  liquid  upon,  or  to  soil 
ny  letting  a  liquid  fall  upon. 

Slop  (slop),  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  slabb,  dirt  from 
sleet  and  rain.]  1.  Water  carelessly  thrown 
about,  as  on  a  table  or  floor ;  a  puddle ;  a 
soiled  spot.— 2.  Mean  liquor;  mean  liquid 
food :  generally  in  plural. 

The  sick  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  slops 
nor  doctors.  Sir  R.  UEstran^e. 


ch,  c&aiu;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.^'ob;      n,  Fr.  tow;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thiu;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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3.  pi.  The  waste  dirty  water  of  a  house.— 

4.  In  pottery,  same  as  Slip.  See  under  SLIP. 
Slop  (»1<'P).~".    [A.  Sax.  ilop,  a  frock  or  over- 

i.-arment;  I  eel.  >lvppr,  a  wide  outer  dress,  a 
gown;  I),  flublie.  a  pair  of  slops  or  loose 
biggins  trousers.  Perhaps  from  root  of  slip; 
P  also  L.G.  sl'tj).  i;  *cl<l<ttr,  loose. ]  1.  A 
,  k-frock.— 2.  Any  kind  of  outer  garment 
made  of  linen:  a  night-gown;  a  kind  of  cloak 
nr  mantle.  (Obsolete  or  provincial  English.] 
3.  jil.  (a)  A  loose  lower  garment;  a  sort  of 
wide  breeches  'From  the  waist  downward 
all  »(oyw.'  Stak—WBe«dy-made  clothing. 
(c)  In  the  nary,  the  clothes  and  bedding  of 
a  sailor.  Within  certain  limits  government, 
actina  through  the  ship's  paymaster,  sup- 
plies the  men  with  slops  at  cost  price. 

Slop  (slop),  r.t.  To  be  spilled  or  overflow, 
:ir  a  liquid,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  con- 
.  it:  often  with  orer. 

Slop-basin,  Slop-bowl  (slopljft'sn,  slop'- 
Ii61>,  i».  A  vessel  or  bowl  for  emptying  the 
s  from  tea-cups  or  coffee-cups  into  at 
table. 

Slop -book  (slop'bnk),  n.  In  the  navy,  a 
register  of  the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  to- 
bacco issued  to  the  men ;  also  of  the  religious 
books  supplied.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Slope  (slop),  n.  [Perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  slopen, 
pp.  of  sliipau,  to  slip,  to  glide;  comp.  also 
Icel.  glapa.  to  hang  loosely.)  1.  An  ob- 
lique direction ;  obliquity ;  especially,  a  di- 
rection downward ;  as,  this  piece  of  timber 
has  a  slight  slope  in  it.— 2.  A  declivity  or 
acclivity;  any  ground  whose  surface  forms 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

The  buildings  covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a 
hill.  Atatautay. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  civil  enyin.  an  inclined 
bank  of  earth  on  the  sides  of  a  cutting  or  an 
embankment.  (6)  In  mining,  the  dip  or  in- 
clination of  a  stratum  or  vein  of  ore.  (c)  In 

fort,  the  inclined  surface  of  the  interior, 
top,  or  exterior  of  a  parapet  or  other  portion 
of  a  work. 

Slope  (slop),  a.  Inclined  or  inclining  from 
a  horizontal  direction;  forming  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  [Kare.  J 

Murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slept  hills.  Milton. 

Slope  (slop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sloped;  ppr. 
sloping.  1.  To  form  with  a  slope;  to  form 
to  declivity  or  obliquity ;  as,  to  slope  the 
ground  in  a  garden ;  to  slope  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  cutting  a  garment. —2.  To  bend  down; 
to  direct  obliquely;  to  incline. 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.  Shak. 

—Slope  arms  (mint.),  a  command  in  manual 
exercise  to  carry  the  rifle  obliquely  on  the 
shoulder— To  slope  the  standard  (milit),  to 
dip  or  lower  the  standard,  a  form  of  salute. 

The  general  in  command  made  the  whole  army 
defile  past  their  guidon,  and  salute  it  with  sloped 
standards.  Lawrence. 

Slope  (slop),  t>.  i.  1.  To  take  an  oblique  direc- 
tion; to  be  declivous  or  inclined;  to  descend 
in  a  sloping  or  slanting  direction. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went 

to  rest. 

Did  I  look  on  great  Orion,  sloping  slowly  to  the  west. 
Tennyson. 

2.  To  run  away;  to  decamp;  to  elope;  to  dis- 
appear suddenly.  [Slang.] 

Slope  (slop),  adv.  Obliquely;  not  perpen- 
dicularly. '  Bore  him  slope  downward  to 
the  sun.'  Slilton. 

Slope  (slop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sloped;  ppr. 
sloping.  To  give  the  slip  to;  to  defraud  by 
running  away;  as,  to  slope  a  shop.  [Vulgar.] 

Slopeness  (slop'nes),n.  Declivity;  obliquity. 
'  A  graceful  pendence  of  slopeness. '  Wotton. 
[Rare.] 

Slopewise  (slop'wlz),  adv.    Obliquely. 

The  Wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  slop-mist  through  the 
Ose.  Rith.  Carew. 

Sloping  (slop'ing),  a.    Oblique;  declivous; 

inclining  or  inclined  from  a  horizontal  or 

other  right  line.  '  A  sloping  way. '  Dryden. 
Slopingly  (slop'ing-li),  ado.  In  a  sloping 

manner;  obliquely;  with  a  slope. 
Slop-pall  (slop'pal),  n.   A  pail  or  bucket  for 

receiving  slops,  or  for  chamber  use. 
Sloppiness  (slop'i-nes).n.  The  state  of  being 

sloppy;  wetness  of  the  earth;  muddiness. 
Sloppy  (slop'i),  a.    [from  slop.]    Wet,  so  as 

to  spatter  easily;  muddy;  plashy. 
Slop-room  (slop'rom),  n.    Naut.  the  place 

appointed  to  keep  the  slops  in  for  the  ship's 

company. 
Slopseller  (slop'sel-er),  7k     One  who  sells 

ready-made  clothes. 
Slopshop  (slop'shop),  n.    A  shop  where 

ready-made  clothes  (slops)  are  sold. 


Slop-work  (slop'wi-rk),  n.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cheap  ready-made  clothing. 

Slopy  (slop'i),  a  Sloping;  inclined;  as,  slopy 
ground.  [Bare.] 

Slosh  (slosh),  c.  i.  To  flounder  among  slosh 
or  soft  mud. 

On  we  went.  Jripping  and  sltihinf,  and  looking 
very  HVe  men  that   have  been  turned  back  by  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  as  being  thoroughlyclrenched. 
A  inglake. 

Slosh  (slosh),  n.   Sameas.5/«s/i.  [Provincial.] 

SlOShy  (slosh'i),  a.   Same  as  Slushy,  Sludgy. 

Slot  (slot),  n.  ID.  and  L.G.  slot,  a  lock;  D. 
sluiten,  to  shut,  to  lock,  to  close;  sluitgat, 
a  mortise;  Dan.  slutte.  to  lock;  G.  gehlietsea, 
to  lock.  In  meaning  3  it  may  be  rather 
connected  with  slit]  1.  The  fastening  of  a 
door;  a  bar;  a  bolt  [Obsolete  or  provin- 
cial.]—2.  A  piece  of  timber  which  connects 
or  holds  together  larger  pieces;  a  slat  or 
sloat. — 3.  In  mach.  an  elongated  narrow  de- 
pression or  perforation ;  a  rectangular  re- 
cess or  depression  cut  partially  into  the 
thickness  of  any  piece  of  metal  for  the  re- 
ception of  another  piece  of  similar  form,  as 
a  key-seat  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel  or  pulley; 
an  oblong  hole  or  aperture  formed  through- 
out the  entire  thickness  of  a  piece  of  metal, 
as  for  the  reception  of  an  adjusting  bolt.— 
4.  A  trap-door  in  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  In 
this  sense  written  also  Slate. 

Slot  (slot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slotted;  ppr.  slot- 
tiny.  [See  the  above  noun.]  To  shut  with 
violence;  to  slam.  Kay.  [Provincial.] 

Slot  (slot),  n.  [A  form  akin  to  O.E.  slogth,  a 
path;  Icel.  sloth,  a  track  or  trail,  as  in  snow; 
Sc.  sleuth,  a  track,  whence  sieufA-hound. ] 
The  track  of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the  scent 
or  by  the  mark  of  the  foot.  'The  hunts- 
man by  his  slot  or  breaking  earth  perceives. ' 
Marston. 

He  leaves  the  noisome  stench  of  his  rude  slot  be- 
hind him.  AlUton. 

Slot  (slot),  n.  [Sw.  sliM,  a  slope,  a  de- 
clivity. )  A  hollow.—  Slot  of  a  hill,  a  hollow 
in  a  hill  or  between  two  ridges.—  Slot  of  the 
breast,  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  [Scotch.  ] 

Slote  (slot),  71.  A  trap-door  in  the  stage  of 
a  theatre.  Written  also  Slot. 

Sloth  (sloth  or  sloth),  n.  [Formerly  slottthe, 
slewthe,  A.  Sax.  slcewth,  from  sldlo,  slow. 
Sloth,  therefore,  is  short  for  slowth.  See 
SLOW.]  1.  Slowness;  tardiness. 

I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome.     Skat. 

2.  Disinclination  to  action  or  labonr;  slug- 
gishness; habitual  indolence;  laziness;  idle- 
ness.    '  Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth.'    Shak. 

They  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 
sloth.  JUMn. 

Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labour  wears. 
Franklin. 

3.  The  popular  name  of  certain  edentate 
mammals,  of  which  only  two  species  are 
known,  viz.  Bradypus  tridactylus  or  ai,  an 
inhabitant  of  South  America,  about  the  size 
of  a  common  cat,  of  a  gray  colour,  though 
frequently  spotted  with  brown  and  white, 


Two-toed  Sloth  (Bradypus  or  Chdotpns  didactylus). 

especially  when  young;  and  Bradypus  or 
Cholofpus  didactylus  or  unau,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
former.  These  animals  are  so  called  from 
the  slowness  of  their  motions  on  the  ground, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their 
disproportioned  structure,  and  particularly 
from  the  fact  that  the  feet  exhibit  a  confor- 
mation resembling  that  of  clubfoot  in  man 
— a  disposition  of  parts  highly  useful  in 
climbing  movements.  They  live  on  trees, 
and  never  remove  from  the  one  they  are  on 
until  they  have  stripped  it  of  every  leaf. 
The  sloths  are  exceedingly  helpless  when  on 
the  ground,  and  seem  at  home  only  when 
upon  trees,  resting  or  moving  suspended  be 


neath  their  branches,  and  they  are  sometimes 
observed  to  travel  from  tree  to  tree,  ami 
along  branches,  with  considerable  celerity. 
The  female  produces  but  a  single  young  one 
at  a  birth,  which  she  carries  about  with  her 
until  it  is  able  to  transfer  its  weight  from 
its  parent  to  the  brandies. — Sloth  animal- 
cule. See  MACROBIOTII'AE.  —Australian 
sloth,  a  name  given  to  the  koala  (which  see). 
—Sloth  bear.  See  ASWAII.. 

SlOth  (sloth),  v.i.     To  be  idle.     Gower. 

Sloth t  (sloth),  a.     Slothful;  slow. 

God  is  ...  very  sloth  to  revenge.         Latimer. 

Slothful  (sloth'ful  or  sloth'ful),  a.  Inactive; 
sluggish;  lazy;  indolent;  idle. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to 
him  that  is  a  great  waster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

Slothfully  (sloth'ful-li  or  Bloth'fuMI),  ado. 

In  a  slothful  manner;   lazily;  sluggishly; 

idly. 
S  lot  hf ulness  (sloth'ful-nes  or  sloth'ful-nes), 

71.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  slothful; 

the  indulgence  of  sloth;  inactivity;  the  habit 

of  idleness;  laziness. 

Slothfitlness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Prov.  xix.  15. 

Slot-hound  (slofhound),  n.  A  hound  that 
tracks  animals  by  the  slot;  a  blood-hound; 
a  sleuth-hound.  '  Misfortunes  which  track 
my  footsteps  like  slot-hounds.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
See  SLEUTH-HOUND.  [Scotch.] 

Slotteryt  (slot'er-i),  a.  [Closely  allied  to 
slattern  and  to  L.G.  slodderia,  loose,  sloven; 
G.  schlottertg,  negligent;  scltlotteni,  to  hang 
loosely.  See  SLATTERN,  SLUT.]  1.  Squalid; 
dirty;  sluttish;  untrimmed.—  2.  Foul;  wet. 

Slotting  (slot'ing),  n.  The  operation  of 
making  slots. 

SlOtting-raachlne  (slot'ing-ma-shen),  n.  A 
species  of  self-acting  tool  or  implement  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  slots  in  any 
piece  of  machinery.  It  is  simply  a  planing 
machine,  in  which  the  tool  is  vertically  re- 
ciprocated while  the  work  is  fed  beneath  it 
between  cuts. 

Slouch  (slouch),  n.  [Provincial  also  slotch, 
a  softened  form,  corresponding  to  Icel. 
slofcr,  a  slouch,  or  dull  inactive  person;  Sw. 
sloka,  to  droop.  Comp.  slug,  sluggard.}  1.  A 
drooping  or  depression  of  the  head  or  of 
some  other  part  of  the  body ;  a  stoop ;  an 
ungainly,  clownish  gait. 

Our  doctor  has  every  quality  which  can  make  a 
man  useful ;  but,  alas !  he  hath  a  sort  of  slouch  in  his 
walk.  Swift. 

2.  An  awkward,  heavy,  clownish  fellow. 

Begin  thy  carols,  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch; 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff  or  mine  the  pouch.     Gay. 

3.  A  depression  or  hanging  down,  as  of  the 
brim  of  a  hat. 

Slouch  (slouch),  v.i.    To  have  a  downcast 

clownish  gait  or  manner. 
Slouch  (slouch),  v.t    To  depress;  to  cause 

to  hang  down;  as,  to  slouch  the  hat. 
SlOUCh-hat  (slouch'hat),  n.     A  hat  with  a 

hanging  brim. 
Slouching  (slouch'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Hanging 

down.— 2.  Walking  heavily  and  awkwardly. 

'  The    awkward,   negligent,   clumsy,    and 

slouching  manner  of  a  booby.'    Chesterfield. 
Slough  (slou),  n.    [A.  Sax.  slog,  a  slough,  a 

hollow  place;  cog.  G.  schlauch,  an  abyss.] 

A  place  of  deep  mud  or  mire;  a  hole  full  of 

mire.  '  Sloughs  that  swallow  common  sense. ' 

Tennyson. 

So  soon  as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off 
from  behind  one  of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire.  Shak. 
SlOUgh  (sluf),  n.  [Sc.  slock,  a  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent or  other  animal,  a  husk  of  a  fruit;  G. 
schlauch,  the  skin  of  an  animal  stripped  off 
and  made  into  a  vessel  for  holding  liquids. 
Wedgwood  thinks  that  it  means  properly 
something  slipped  off,  that  from  which 
something  has  slipped,  being  allied  to  O.H.  G. 
slihhan,  G.  sckleicfien,  to  slip,  slide,  slink.] 

1.  The  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent.— 

2.  In  surg.  the  dead  part  which  separates 
from  the  living  in  mortification,  or  the  part 
that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

SlOUgh  (sluf),  v.i.  To  separate  from  the 
sound  flesh ;  to  come  off,  as  the  matter 
formed  over  a  sore:  a  term  in  surgery.—  To 
slough  off,  to  separate  from  the  living  parts, 
as  the  dead  part  in  mortification. 

SlOUghy  (slou'i),  a.  Full  of  sloughs;  miry. 
'Low  grounds  sloughy  underneath.'  Swift. 

Sloughy  (sluf'i),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  a  slough,  or  the  dead  matter 
which  separates  from  flesh;  foul;  mortified; 
suppurated. 

Slovak  (slo-vak').  n.  One  of  a  Slavic  race 
inhabiting  North  Hungary.  In  the  ninth 
century  they  formed  an  independent  king- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  fey. 
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dom  (Moravia),  but  were  gradually  subju- 
gated by  the  Magyars,  to  whom  even  yet 
1h''V  bear  no  friendly  feeling. 

Slovan  (slo'vaiiX  n.  Iii  mining,  a  gallery  in 
a  mine;  a  day  level:  especially  applied  to 
damp  places.  Wealt. 

Sloven  (sluv'en),  n.  [Some  of  the  declen- 
sional forms  of  Icel.  sljdr,  slow,  come  very 
close  to  this  word,  such  as  djucttn,  sljuruin; 
couip  also  L.G.  slu.f,  n.  slof,  careless,  negli- 
gent; D.  slof,  an  old  slipper,  slo/en,  to  trail 
bun's  feet  along.]  A  man  careless  of  his 
dres<  or  negligent  of  cleanliness;  a  man  ha- 
bitually negligent  of  neatness  and  order;  a 
slow,  lazy  fellow.  Shit  is  the  corresponding 
feminine  term. 

The  negligent  sloven 
Had  shut  out  the  p.isty  ill  shutting  his  oven. 

Goldsmith. 

Slovenliness  (sluv'en-li-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  slovenly;  as,  (a)  negli- 
gence of  dress;  habitual  want  of  cleanliness. 
(b)  Neglect  of  order  and  neatness;  negli- 
gence or  carelessness  generally.  'Slovenli- 
ness iu  God's  service.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Slovenly  (sluv'en-li).re.  1.  Having  the  habits 
of  a  sloven;  negligent  of  dress  or  neatness; 
lazy ;  negligent :  of  persons ;  as,  a  slovenly 
man. 

^sop  at  last  found  out  a  slovenly  lazy  fellow  loll- 
ing at  his  ease  as  if  lie  had  nothing  to  do. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  Wanting  neatness  or  tidiness  ;  loose  and 
careless:  of  things;  as,  a  slovenly  dress. 

His  (Wicliffe's)  style  is  everywhere  coarse  and  slo- 
venly. Craik. 

Slovenly  (sluv'en-li).  adv.  In  a  slovenly 
manner;  negligently;  carelessly.  'As  I  hang 
my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly.'  Pope. 

Slovenryt  (slnv'en-ri),  n.  Negligence  of 
order  or  neatness;  dirtiness.  Shak. 

Slow  (slo),  a.  [A.  Sax.  nUio,  slow,  lazy;  Dan. 
slov,  Sw.  slo,  Icel.  sljdr,  blunt,  dull,  slow; 
O.H.G.  sleo,  sliwo,  slow;  allied  to  Goth. 
slaean,  to  be  still  or  silent.  Sloven  is  pro- 
bably of  same  root.]  1.  Moving  a  small  dis- 
tance in  a  long  time ;  not  swift ;  not  quick 
in  motion;  not  rapid;  as,  a  slow  stream;  a 
slow  motion ;  a  slow  pace.  '  Drowsy,  slow, 
and  flagging  wings.'  Shak. 

Me  thou  think'st  not  stow, 

Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  heaven 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrived 
In  Eden.  Milton. 

2.  Not  happening  in  a  short  time ;  spread 
over  a  long  or  considerable  time ;  gradual ; 
as,  the  slow  growth  of  arts  and  sciences. 

These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  pro- 

duc'd      ' 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land.  Milton 

8.  Not  ready;  not  prompt  or  quick. 

I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 

Ex.  iv.  10. 

4.  Inactive;  tardy;  sluggish;  dilatory. 

The  Trojans  are  not  slo-w 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  hasty;  not  precipitate ;  acting  with 
deliberation. 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  slovj  to  anger. 

Common  Prayer. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  understanding. 
Prov.  xiv.  29. 

6.  Behind  in  time ;  indicating  a  time  later 
than  the  true  time ;  as,  the  clock  or  watch 
is  slow.—T.  Dull;  heavy;  dead. 

Is  not  le;id  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  1  Shajk. 
8.  Exciting  contempt  on  account  of  dulness 
or  want  of  spirit;  not  lively;  stupid:  used 
of  persons  or  things ;  as,  the  entertainment 
was  very  slow.  'The  men  whom  he  had  de- 
spised as  slow.'  Farrar.  [Colloq.]  —  Slow 
coach,  one  who  is  slow  in  movement ;  one 
who  is  deficient  in  quickness  or  smartness ; 
a  dawdle. 

Our  present  girl  is  a  very  slow  coach,  but  we  hope 
some  day  to  sport  a  buttons.  Dean  Ramsay. 

SYN.Dilatory,  late, delaying,  lingering,  tardy, 
sluggish,  dull,  inactive. 
Slow  (slo),  ado.  Slowly.  [Poetical  or  colloq.] 

How  slow  this  old  moon  wanes !  Sha 

Slow  (slo),  v.t.    1.  To  delay;  to  retard. 

I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd.    Shak. 

2.  To  slacken  in  speed;  as,  to  slow  a  loco- 
motive or  steamer. 

Slow  (slo),  v.i.  To  slacken  in  speed;  as,  the 
locomotive  began  to  slow. 

Slowbackt  (slo'bak),  n.  A  lubber;  an  idle 
fellow;  a  loiterer.  ''Xheslowbacks  and  lazie 
bones.'  Dr.  Favour. 

Slow-  gaited  (slo'gat-ed),  a.  Slow  in  gait ; 
moving  slowly.  Shak. 

Slow -hound  (slo'hound),  n.  A  sleuth- 
hound. 


Slow  -  lemur  ( si  o'le-mer ),  n.  A  species  of 
lemur,  the  Lemur  or  Sycticcbug  tardigra- 
dus,  and  Loris  stenops  of  Illiger.  It  is  an 
animal  of  small  size,  scarcely  so  large  as  a 


Slow-lemur  (L.  or  Nycticebus  tardisradns\ 

cat,  and  has  been  so  named  from  tile  slow- 
ness of  its  gait.  It  inhabits  the  East  Indies, 
is  nocturnal  aud  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and 
during  the  day  sleeps  clinging  to  a  branch. 
During  night  it  prowls  about  in  search  of 
prey,  which  consists  of  insects  and  occa- 
sionally of  small  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
Also  called  the  Sloth  of  Bengal  and  Slow- 
paced  Lemur. 
Slowly  (slo'li),  adv.  In  a  slow  manner: 

(a)  with  moderate  motion;  not  rapidly;  not 
with  velocity  or  celerity;  as,  to  walk  slowly. 
(6)  Not  soon  ;  not  in  a  little  time  ;  not  with 
hasty  advance;  gradually;  tardily;  as,  the 
building  proceeds  slowly;  a  country  that 
Tisesslowly  into  importance,  (c)  Not  hastily; 
not  rashly;  not  with  precipitation;  as,  he 
determines  slowly. 

Slow-match  (slo'mach),  n.  A  match,  con- 
sisting of  some  combustible,  as  cotton,  hemp, 
tar,  and  the  like,  formed  into  a  strand  or 
rope  and  steeped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 
Such  a  match  burns  slowly  and  steadily, 
and  is  used  for  igniting  a  blast  of  gunpow- 
der and  other  purposes  where  the  operator 
requires  time  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Slowness  (slo'nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  slow :  (a)  moderate  motion ;  want  of 
speed  or  velocity. 

Swiftness  and  slowness  are  relative  ideas.     It'atts. 

(b)  Tardy  advance ;  moderate  progression ; 
as,  the  slowness  of  an  operation;  slowness  of 
growth  or  improvement. 

Tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the  s/ow- 
ness  of  death.  Hooker. 

(c)  Want  of  readiness  or  promptness ;  dul- 
ness. 

Christ  would  not  heal  their  infirmities  because  of 
the  hardness  and  slowness  of  their  hearts.  Bentley. 

(d)  Deliberation;  coolness;  caution  in  decid- 
ing,   (f)  Dilatoriness ;  tardiness;  sluggish- 
ness. 

Slow  -  paced  ( slo'piist ),  a.  Having  a  slow 
pace  or  motion ;  not  swift ;  as,  a  slow-paced 
horse. — Slow-paced,  lemur.  See  SLOW-LE- 
MUR. 

Slows  (sloz),  n.  pi.  A  disease  prevalent  in 
some  of  the  western  and  southern  states  of 
America;  milk-sickness  (which  see). 

Slow- sighted  (slo'sit-ed),  a.    Slow  to  dis- 

Slow-winged  (slo'wingd),  a.  Flying  slowly. 
'Slow-winged  turtle.'  Shak. 

Slow- worm  (slo'werm),  n.  [From  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motion.  ]  A  name  given  to  the 
blind-worm,  the  Anguis  fragilis,  Linn.  See 
BLIND-WORM. 

Slub  ( slub ),  ».  A  roll  of  wool  drawn  out 
and  slightly  twisted;  a  rove: 

Slub  (slub),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slubbed;  ppr. 
slubbing.  To  draw  out  and  slightly  twist, 
as  wool;  to  form  into  slllbs. 

Slubber  ( slub'er ).  n.  1.  One  who  slubs  or 
who  manages  a  slubbing-machine.  —  2.  A 
slubbing-machine. 

Slubber  (slub'er),  v.t.  [A  form  of  slabber, 
slobber.]  1.  To  daub;  to  stain;  to  cover  care- 
lessly; to  obscure. 

There  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  .     .  slubbered 
with  aphorisming  pedantry  than  the  art  of  policy. 
Milton. 

2.  To  sully;  to  soil. 

You  must  therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss 
of  your  new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and 
boisterous  expedition.  Sha£. 

3.  To  do  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  with  careless 
hurry;  to  slur  over.    [Rare.] 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.  Sftat. 


in  spinning  factories  for  drawing  out 
)lls  of  wool  and  slightly  twisting  them. 


Slubber  (slub'er),  v.  t.     To  move  or  act  in  a 

slovenly,  hurried  manner.  Stilton.  [Rare,] 
Slubberdegullion  ( slub'er-du-gul-i-on ),  n. 

[Slubber,  and  Prov.  E.  gullion,  E.  cullion,  a 

low  mean  wretch.  ]    A  dirty  mean  wretch. 

'Base  Slubberdegullion.'  Iludibras.  [Low.] 
Slubberlngly  ( slub'er-ing-li ),  adv.  In  a 

slovenly  or  a  hurried  and  imperfect  mun- 

ner.     [Rare.] 
Slubblng-billy,  Slubbmg-machlue  (slub' 

ing-bil-i,  slub'ing-ma-shen),  n.     A  machiiu 

the  roll 

See  SLUE,  v.t. 

Slud  (slud),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  sludge.]  In 
mining,  a  term  given  to  the  water  and  mud 
mixed  together  which  runs  off  in  washing 
some  minerals.  Weale. 

Sludge  (sluj),  n.  [A  form  of  slutch,  slich, 
sleccli,  softened  forms  corresponding  to  L.G. 
slide,  D.  slit,  slijk,  dirt,  mire,  allied  to 
E.  sleek.  The  double  forms  sludge,  slutch 
are  paralleled  by  grudge,  grutch ;  smudge, 
smutch.]  1.  Mud;  mire;  soft  mud. 

A  <lr.i^^]c(l  in.iwkin.  thou. 
That  tends  her  bristled  gruntcrs  in  the  sli<J.i.'e. 
Tennyson. 

2.  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice  or  snow. 
Kane. 

Sludge-door,  Sludge-hole  (sluj'dor,  sluj'- 
hol),  n.  A  closed  opening  iu  a  steam-boiler 
by  which  the  matter  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom can  be  taken  out. 

Sludger  (sluj'er),  n.  An  iron  instrument 
for  boring  in  sludge  or  quicksand. 

Sludgy  (sltij'i),  a.     Miry;  slushy. 

Sluds  (sludz),  n.  pi.  In  mining,  half-roasted 
ore. 

Slue  (slu),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  slued;  ppr.  sluing. 
[Perhaps  Icel.  snua,  to  turn,  to  twist,  with 
change  of  n  to  I.  ]  1.  Naut.  to  turn  round, 
as  a  mast  or  boom  about  its  axis,  without 
removing  it  from  its  place.  —  2.  To  turn  or 
twist  about:  often  followed  by  round  and 
used  reflexively.  Written  also  Slew. 

They  laughed  and  slued  themsel-ves  round.  Dickens. 

Slue  (slu),  v.i.  To  turn  about ;  to  turn  or 
swing  round :  often  followed  by  round. 

Slue-rope  (slu'rop),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  applied 
for  turning  a  spar  or  other  object  in  a  re- 
quired direction. 

Slug  (slug),  n.  [Akin  to  slack  or  slouch.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  adjective 
or  a  verb:  O.E.  slogge,  to  linger  or  fall  to- 
hind,  slugge,  slow,  sluggish.  As  the  name 
of  an  animal  it  is  represented  by  D.  slak, 
slek,  a  slug  or  snail.]  1.  A  slow,  heavy,  lazy 
fellow;  a  sluggard.  Shak.  —  2.t  A  hinder- 
ance;  obstruction.  Bacon.— 3.  The  popular 
name  of  the  molluscs  or  snails  of  the  family 
Limacida},  consisting  of  shell-less  snails  very 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticul- 
turist. Several  species  inhabit  Britain,  all 
of  which  subsist  on  leaves,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables. The  most  common  is  the  Umax 
agrestis,  or  common  slug,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  which  devour  the 
young  shoots  of  turnips,  wheat,  and  indeed 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  frequently 
to  a  ruinous  extent.  See  SEA-SLUG. 

Slug  (slug),  n.  [Probably  from  the  root  of 
slay,  Prov.  E.  slog,  to  strike  heavily.]  A 
cylindrical,  cubical,  or  irregularly  shaped 
piece  of  metal  used  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Slugt  (slug),  v.i.  To  play  the  sluggard;  to 
be  lazy;  to  be  dull  or  inert. 

Another  sleeps  and  slugs  both  night  and  day. 
fjiutrles. 

Slug  t  (slug),  v.t.  1.  To  make  sluggish.  Mil- 
ton.- -2.  To  retard;  to  hinder.  Bacon. 

Slug  (slug),  v.t.  To  load  with  a  slug  or 
slugs,  as  a  gun. 

Slugabed  (slug'a-bed),  •».  One  who  in- 
dulges in  lying  abed;  a  sluggard.  Shak. 

Sluggard  (slug'ard),  n.  [O.E.  slugge,  slow, 
lazy,  and  the  suffix  -ard.~]  A  person  habitu- 
ally lazy,  idle,  and  inactive;  a  drone. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise.  Prov.  vi.  6. 

Sluggard  (slug'ard),<i.  Sluggish;  lazy.  Shak. 

Sluggardlze  (slug'ard-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  lazy. 
'  Dully  sluqgardized  at  home.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Sluggardyt  (slug'ard-i),  n.  The  state  of  a 
sluggard.  Gower. 

Sluggish  (slug'ish),  a.  [From  slug.]  1.  Ha- 
bitually idle  and  lazy ;  indolent ;  slothful ; 
dull;  inactive;  as,  a  sluggish  man.— 2.  Slow; 
having  little  motion ;  as,  a  sluggish  river  or 
stream.— 3.  Inert;  inactive;  having  no  power 
to  move  itself. 

Matter  being  sluggish  and  inactive  hath  no  power 
to  stir  or  move  itself.  Woodward. 

4.  Dull;  tame;  stupid.  '  So  sluggish  a  conceit.' 
Milton. — Inert,  Inactive,  Sluggish.    See  un- 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go; 


j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  stop;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  ic/iig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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tier  INERT    -  SYX    Ml.-,  lazy,  slothful,  indo- 
lent, drouish,  slow,  dull,  d'ruwsv,  ih 
inert. 

Sluggishly  (slug'isb-li),  adv.     In  a  sli 
iimnner;  lazily;  slothf ully ;  drowsily;  idly; 
slowly.     Milton. 

Sluggishness  (slug'ish-nes),  ?i.  State  or 
quality  of  be  in::  UUfKiah:  (,.()  natural  or 
habitual  indok-iKv  «>r  luziiK-ss;  sloth;  dnl- 
ness:  applied  t<>  persons,  (b)  Inertness: 
want  of  power  to  move:  applied  to  inani- 
mate matter,  (c)  Slowness;  as,  the  vli> 
"f  a  stream. 

Sluggy  t  (slii-'i).  <t.     sluggMi. 

Slugs  (sltigz),  «.  pi.  In  nunfaff,  half-roasted 
ore.  Written  also  Shtiitt. 

Slug-snail  (slug'snal),  n.  A  kind  of  snail; 
a  slug. 

Sluice (slus), n.  ( D  *fiM/*, #f«j>, Dan. .•>•••* 
tchleuxe,  from  O.Kr.  exclme,  Fr.  deluxe;  L.L. 
t'zdwta,  from  L.  exclude,  exclitsum,  to  shut 
out,  to  exclude — ex,  out,  and  dando,  to  shut. 
Probably  directly  from  the  Dutch.]  1.  A 
contrivance  used  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
or  of  regulating  the  passage  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  water  from  one  level  to  an- 
other; a  water-way  provided  with  a  gate  or 
other  contrivance  by  which  the  How  of  water 
is  controlled ;  a  flood-gate.  Sluices  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  hydraulic  works,  and  ex- 
hibit great  variety  in  their  construction, 
according  to  the  purposes  which  they  are 
intended  to  serve.  They  regulate  the  pass- 
age of  water  into  and  out  of  canal  locks, 
and  are  much  used  in  the  hydraulic  arrange- 
ments connected  with  irrigation  works, 
«V<-.  In  mill-streams  sluices  serve  to  keep 
back  the  water  when  the  mill  is  at  rest  and 
to  regulate  the  supply  when  the  mill  isgolng. 
2.  In  steam-engines,  the  injection-valve  by 
which  the  water  of  condensation  is  intro- 
duced into  the  condenser.— 3.  A  tubulureor 
pipe  through  which  water  is  directed  at  will. 
E.  II.  Knight  — 4.  The  stream  of  water  issu- 
ing through  a  flood-gate.  —  5.  Any  vent  for 
water. 

Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood, 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd.  Milton. 

6.  An  opening;  a  source  of  supply;  that 

through  which  anything  flows. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  open'd  soon.  W.  Harte, 

Sluice  (slus),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  sluiced;  ppr. 
sluicing  1.  To  open  a  flood-gate  or  sluice 
upon;  to  let  in  a  copious  flow  of  water  on; 
as,  to  sluice  a  meadow. 

A  hroad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced.  Tennyson 

2.  To  wet  or  lave  abundantly. 

He  dried  his  face  and  neck  which  he  had  heen 
sluicing  with  cold  water.  De  Quincey. 

3.  To  scour  out  or  cleanse  by  mean  s  of  sluices; 
as,  to  sluice  a  harbour.— 4.  To  emit  as  by  a 
sluice;  to  let  gush  out.     [Rare.]     'Sluiced 
out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of 
blood.'    Shak. 

Sluice-gate  (slus'gat),  n.  The  gate  of  a 
sluice;  a  water-gate;  a  flood-gate. 

Sluice-way  (slus'wa),  n.    An  artificial  pas- 
sage or  channel  into  which  water  is  let  by  a  | 
sluice. 

Slulcy  (slus'i),  a.  Falling  in  streams,  as  from 
a  sluice. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sin  fey  rain.  Dfyden 
81um(slum),n.  [Comp.  slump,  boggy  ground.] 
A  low,  dirty,  back  street  of  a  city,  especially 
such  a  street  inhabited  by  a  poor  criminal 
population;  a  low  neighbourhood;  as,  the 
shuns  of  Whitechapel  and  Westminster. 

He  lives  in  a  dirty  stum.  Dickens 

Close  under  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  there  lie 
concealed  labyrinths  of  lanes  and  courts  and  alleys 
and  slums.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

Slumber  (slum'ber),  tj.i.  (A.  Sax.  slumerian, 
from  slutna,  slnmber;  Dan.  slumre,  D.  sliti- 
meren,  G.  schlummern,  to  sleep  or  slumber. 
As  to  insertion  of  b,  comp.  number,  humble.} 

1.  To  sleep  lightly;  to  doze. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  shnnbtr  nor 
ileep.  Ps.  cxxi.  4. 

2.  To  sleep.    Slumber  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  sleep,  particularly  in  the  poetic  and 
eloquent  style. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 

And  every  spirit's  faded  bloom 

Through  all  its  intervital  gloom 
In  some  long  trance  should  slumbtrtm. 

Tennyson. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth,  su- 
pineness,  or  inactivity.     Young. 

Pent  Greek  patriotism  slumbered  for  centuries  till 
it  blazed  out  grandly  in  the  Liberation  War  of  1831-5. 
Prof.  Blackie. 


Slumber  (slum'ber),  v.t.     1.  To  lay  to  sleep. 

•  Tt '>/"//(''•'•  In*  rniiSrii'llre,'     >'//'  //     }\'"ft"it. 

2.  To  stun  ;   to  stupefy.     [In  both  uses  rare 
or  obsolete.] 

Then  he  took  up  the  slumker'd  senseless  corse. 
Sfenstr. 

Slumber  (slum'ber),  n.  I.  Light  sleep;  sleep 
nut  deep  or  sound. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  settle  into  sluuwer,  ami 
from  slnmber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  lon^  slet-p. 

StutM, 

2.  Sleep ;  repose.      '  Rest  to  my  soul,  and 
ulttiii'n'i-  to  my  eyt'S.'    Dryden. 
Slumberer  (shinVbiT-er),  n.    One  that  slum- 
bers; a  sleeper. 

Slumbering  (slunrber-ing),  n.  State  of 
sleep  or  repose. 

In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  Ihe  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  men,  in  sltimhrhigs  upon  the  bed. 

Job  xxxiii.  15, 

Slumberingly  (ilnm'ter-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
•lumbering  manner. 

Slumberless  (slum'ber-les),  n.  Without 
sliimU-r;  sleepless.  '  Mv  ^liuubci'fe.^  head.' 
Shelley. 

Slumberous  (slum  ber-us),  a.  Inviting 
or  causing  sleep  ;  soporiferous.  '  While 
pensive  in  the  slumberous  shade.'  Pope. 
'The  slumberous  plashing  of  the  water.' 
W.  Black.  Written  also  Slumbrous. 

Slumbery  (slum'ber-i),  a.  Slumberous;  tak- 
ing place  in  sleep;  sleeping.  '  Thisslumbery 
agitation.'  Shak. 

Slumbrous  (slum'brus),  a.  Same  &&  Slum- 
berous. 

Soon  was  he  quieted  to  slumbrous  rest.       Keats 

Slump  (slump),  t.i.  [Perhaps  of  imitative 
origin;  but  comp.  Dan.  slumpe,  to  stumble 
or  light  upon,  slump,  chance,  hazard.]  To 
fall  or  sink  suddenly  when  walking  on  a  sur- 
face, as  on  ice  or  frozen  ground,  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  person ;  to  walk  with 
sinking  feet ;  to  sink,  as  in  snow  or  mud. 
'That  the  man  may  slump  through  .  .  . 
where  the  boy  would  have  skimmed  the  sur- 
face in  safety/  J.  R.  Lowell 

The  latter  walk  on  a  bottomless  quag,  into  which 
unawares  they  may  slump.  Barrow. 

Here  (on  the  snow)  is  the  dainty  foot-print  of  a  cat ; 
here  a  dog  has  looked  in  on  you  like  an  amateur 
watchman  to  see  if  all  is  right,  slumping  clumsily 
about  in  the  mealy  treachery.  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Slump  (slump),  n.  1.  A  boggy  place;  soft 
swampy  ground;  a  marsh;  aswantp.  [Scotch 
and  provincial  English.]— 2.  The  noise  made 
by  anything  falling  into  a  hole  or  slump. 
[Scotch.] 

Slump  (slump),  n.  [Dan.  slump,  a  lot, 
a  number  of  things  indiscriminately;  Sw. 
sluinpa,  to  buy  things  in  block;  D.  stomp, 
a  mass,  a  heap.]  The  gross  amount;  as,  to 
take  things  in  the  slump. 

Slump(slump),  v.t.  To  throwtogetherintoa 
single  lot  or  mass;  as,  to  slump  the  work  or 
charges. 

The  different  croups  .  .  .  are  exclusively  slumped 
together  under  that  sense.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Slumpy  (slump'i),  a.  Marshy;  swampy; 
easily  broken  through.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Slung  (slung),  pret.  and  pp.  of  sling. 

Slung-shot  (slung'shot),  n.  A  dangerous 
weapon,  used  for  striking  by  rowdies  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  consisting  of  a 
metal  ball  slung  to  a  short  strap  or  chain. 

Slunk  (slungk),  pret  and  pp.  of  dink. 

Slur  (sler).  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  slurred;  ppr. 
slurring.  [Prov.  E.  slur,  thin  mud,  Icel.  slor, 
filth,  the  offal  of  fish;  L.G.  slurren,  to  trail 
the  feet,  D.  sloren,  sleuren,  to  drag  along 
the  ground,  to  do  negligently  or  carelessly.] 

1.  To  soil;  to  sully;  to  contaminate;  to  pol- 
lute; to  tarnish. 

They  impudently  slnr  the  gospel  in  making  it  no 
better  than  a  romantic  lejjendT  Cudtvorth. 

2.  To  disparage  by  insinuation  or  innuendo; 
to  depreciate;  to  calumniate;  to  traduce;  to 
asperse;  to  speak  slightingly  of. 

And  how  men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 

Is  melted  into  mere  effeminancy.         Tennyson. 

3.  To  pass  lightly  over;  to  conceal;  to  render 
obscure. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes. 
Dryden. 

4.  t  To  cheat,  originally  by  slipping  or  s'liding 
a  die  in  a  particular  way:  an  old  gambling 
term;  hence,  to  trick;  to  cheat  in  general. 
'To  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for.' 
Hudibras.—b.  To  pronounce  in  an  indistinct 
or  sliding  manner.— 6.  In  music,  to  sing  or 
perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding  style;  to  run 
notes  into  each  other.  —  7.  In  printing,  to 
blur  or  double,  as  an  impression  from  type; 
to  macule. 


Slur  (sler),  n.  1.  A  mark  or  stain;  slight 
reproach  or  disgrace;  a  stigma. 

No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either  with 
safety  to  his  affairs  or  without  a  slur  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Sauth, 

2.t  A  trick;  an  imposition.  'Some  fin-'ihiu 
trick  or  fc-Jtir.'  S.  Butler. — 3.  In  music,  the 
smooth  Mending  of  two  or  more  iiuif*  not 
on  the  same  degree ;  also,  a  curved  mark 
(  ""^  )  conni'rtin-  srvrnil  notes  of  different 
degree,  indicating  that  they  are  to  be  played 
or  sung  in  a  smooth,  gliding  manner. 

Slurred  (sK-rd),  a.  In  music,  marked  with 
a  slur;  performed  in  a  smooth,  gliding  style, 
like  notes  marked  with  a  slur. 

Slurry  (slur'i),  v.t.  [From  slur.]  To  dirty; 
to  smear.  [Provincial-] 

Slush   (slush),    n.      [A  form   of  sludge.] 

1.  Sludge    or    watery    mire ;    soft    mod  ; 
slosh. 

We'll  soak  up  all  the  slush  and  soil  of  life 
With  softened  voices  ere  we  come  to  you. 

h'.  R.  Browning. 

2.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction;  wet,  half- 
melted  snow.— 3.  A  mixture  of  grease  and 
other  materials  for   lubrication.  —  4.    The 
refuse  fat  or  grease,  especially  of  salt  meat, 
skimmed  off  incooking,  particularly  in  ships. 
5.  A  mixture  of  white-lead  and  lime  with 
which  the  bright  parts  of  machinery  are 
covered  to  prevent  them  rusting. 

Slush  (slush),  v.t.  1.  A'aitt.  to  grease  \\itli 
slush,  as  a  mast— 2.  To  lave  roughly;  as.  to 
slush  a  floor  with  water.  [Familiar.'}— 3.  To 
cover  with  a  mixture  of  white-lead  and  lime, 
as  the  bright  parts  of  machinery. 

Slush-bucket  (slush'buk-et),  n.  A'aut.  a 
bucket  kept  in  the  tops  to  grease  the  masts, 
sheets,  <frc.,  to  make  all  run  smoothly. 

Slushy  (slush'i),  a.  Consisting  of  soft  mud, 
or  of  snow  and  water;  resembling  slush. 

Slut  (slut).  «.  [Dan.  glutte,  slatte,  a  slut,  a 
slattern;  D.  slodde,  a  slut,  a  sloven;  Pmv. 
G.  schlutte,  a  slovenly  woman;  perhaps  lit. 
a  tattered  woman,  D.  slet,  a  rag,  Dan.  slat, 
loose,  flabby.  See  SLATTEK.]  1.  A  woman 
who  is  negligent  of  cleanliness,  and  who 
suffers  her  person,  clothes,  furniture,  &c., 
to  be  dirty  or  in  disorder:  the  correlative  of 
sloven. — 2.  A  name  of  slight  contempt  for  a 
woman. 

Hold  up  you  sluts 

Your  aprons  mountain ;  you're  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.  Shak, 

3.  A  female  dog;  a  bitch.     [United  States.] 
4.t  A  servant  girl;  a  drudge. 

Our  little  Susan  is  a  most  admirable  slut,  and 
pleases  us  mightily,  doing  more  service  than  both 
the  others.  PtPys. 

Slutch  (sluch),  n.  Sludge;  mire;  slush. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Slutchy  (shield),  a.  Miry;  slushy.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Sluth-hound  (sluth'hound),  n.  Same  as 
Sleuth-hound. 

Sluttery  (slut'er-i),  «.  The  character  and 
practices  of  a  slut;  neglect  of  cleanliness 
and  order;  dirtiness  of  clothes,  rooms,  fur- 
niture, or  provisions. 

Our  radiant  queen  bates  sluts  and  sluttery,     Sh<ik. 

Sluttish  (slut'ish),  a.  1.  Like  a  slut  or  what 
is  characteristicof  a  slut;  not  neat  or  cleanly ; 
dirty;  devoid  of  tidiness  or  neatness ;  as,  a 
sluttish  woman;  a  sluttish  dress.— 2.  Belong- 
ing to  a  woman  of  loose  behaviour;  meretri- 
cious. [Rare.] 

Sluttishly  (slut'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  sluttibh 
manner;  negligently;  dirtily. 

Sluttislmess  (slut'ish-nes),  n.  The  qualities 
or  practice  of  a  slut;  negligence  or  dirtiness 
of  dress,  furniture,  and  in  domestic  affairs 
generally. 

Sly  (sli),  a.  [O.E.  slye,  slie,slee;  Icel.  slcegi, 
sly,  cunning;  L.G.  slou,  Dan.  slu,  G.  schlau, 
sly.  Hence  sleight.]  1.  Meanly  artful;  in- 
sidious; crafty;  cunning;  proceeding  by  un- 
derhand ways:  applied  to  persons  or  things; 
as,  a  sly  man  or  boy;  a  sly  trick.  'Sly  wiles 
and  subtile  craftiness.'  Spenser.  'Silken, 
ttttt,  insinuating  Jacks.'  Shak. —  2.  Wily; 
cautious;  shrewd:  in  a  good  sense. 

Whom  graver  age 

And  long  experience  hath  made  wise  and  sly. 
Fairfax. 

3.  Using  good-humoured  and  innocent  wiles 
or  stratagems;  arch;  knowing;  as,  a  sly  re- 
mark. 

The  captain  {who  had  heard  all  about  it  from  hiG 
wife)  was  wondrous  sly,  I  promise  you,  inquiring 
every  time  we  met  at  table,  as  if  in  forgetfulness, 
whether  she  expected  anybody  to  meet  her  at  St. 
Louis.  Dickens. 

4. t  Thin;  fine;  slight;  slender.  'Lids  de- 
vised of  substance  sly.'  Spenser. —On  the 
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..rsinnetiiin-s  by  the*' it,  in  u  -l.\  »r  secret 
manner;  secretly. 

Her  aunt  .  .  .  continually  gazed  at  Hetty's  charms 
l-y  the  sly,  Gtffi-j,-. 

—Cunning,   Artful  Sly.     See  under  CUN- 

NIN(;  _SYN.  running,  crafty,  subtle,  wily. 
Slyt  (sli).    Kor  Slyly.    Cunningly.     Denser. 
Sly-bOOtS  (sli'bbts),  ;i.     [Sly,  and  D.  ooetse, 

jiut-t*,  a  trick,  a  prank.]    A  sly,  cunning,  or 

waggish  person.     [Colloq.] 

The  frog  called  tlie  lazy  one  several  times,  but  in 
vain ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  stirring  him,  though 

the  sly-boots  heard  well  enough  all  the  while. 

Addison, 

Slyly  (sll'li),  ndr.  In  a  sly  manner;  cun- 
ningly; insidiously ;wilily;  archly.  SeeSui.v. 

Slyness  (sli'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sly;  artful  secrecy;  cunning;  craftiness. 

Slype t  (slip),  n.  [Comp.  D.  sluipdeiir,  a 
secret  door,  sluiplttil,  a  corner  to  creep  into, 
fromsluipen,  to  sneak.]  A  passage  between 
two  walls.  Britton, 

Sma'  (sinii),  fi-     Small.     [Scotch.] 

Smack  (smak),  v.i.  [O.E.  awaken,  to  taste,  to 
savour,  to  scent;  A.  Sax.  smaccan,  to  taste, 
to  smack  the  lips,  from  smtec,  smack,  taste, 
savour;  D.  smaak,  Dan.  smag,  G.  geschmack, 
taste,  savour,  relish ;  D.  a  make  n,  Dan. 
twiage,  G.  schmecken,  to  taste.  In  senses  3 
and  4  the  word  seems  to  be  onomatopoetic, 
and  perhaps  its  origin  in  all  senses  may  be 
so  explained ;  comp.  D.  smak,  a  smacking 
noise  such  as  is  made  in  eating;  D.  smakken, 
to  smack  the  lips.]  1.  To  have  a  taste;  to 
ba  tinctured  with  any  particular  taste.  'It 
smacketh  like  pepper.'  Barret— 2.  To  have 
a  tincture  or  quality  infused;  to  show  the 
presence  or  influence  of  any  character,  qua- 
lity, or  the  like:  often  followed  by  of. 

All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice.        Shak. 

Strange  was  the  sight  and  smacking  of  the  time. 

Ten  ny  soil. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  separation  of  the 
lips,  as  after  tasting  anything.— 4  To  kiss 
with  a  close  compression  of  the  lips,  so  as 
to  make  a  sound  when  they  separate;  to  kiss 
with  violence.  '  She  kissed  with  smacking 
lip.'  Gay. 

Smack  (smak),  v.t.  1.  To  kiss  with  a  sharp 
noise. 

The  curled  whirlpools  suck,  smack,- and  embrace, 
Yet  drown  them.  Donne. 

2.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  opening  the 
mouth.  'Smacking  his  lips  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  relish.'  Sir  W.  Scott— 3.  To  make 
a  sharp  noise  by  striking  with;  to  crack;  as, 
to  smack  a  whip. — 4.  To  give  a  sharp  stroke 
to,  as  with  the  palm;  as,  to  smack  the  face. 
Smack  (smak),  n.  1.  A  slight  taste  or  flavour; 
savour;  tincture;  as,  this  medicine  has  a 
sniack  of  opium  about  it. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time.  Shak. 

A  stnack  of  all  Human  Life  lies  in  the  Tailor ;  its 
wild  struggles  towards  beauty,  dignity,  freedom,  vic- 
tory. Cariyle. 

2.  Pleasing  taste.  Tusser.—  3.  A  small  quan- 
tity; a  taste.  'And  deals  to  thirsty  servants 
but  a  smack. '  Dryden.  — 4.  A  slight  or  super- 
ficial knowledge ;  a  smattering. 

Now  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages. 
Shaa. 

5.  A  loud  kiss.  —  6.  A  quick  sharp  noise,  as 
after  a  relished  taste  or  in  a  hearty  kiss ;  a 
similar  noise  made  by  any  instrument,  as  a 
whip. 

(He)  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack 
That  at  the  parting  all  the  church  did  echo.  Shak. 

7.  A  quick  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand;  a  slap.    Johnson. 
Smack  (smak),  adv.    In  a  sudden  and  direct 
manner,  as  if  with  a  sniack  or  slap. 

Give  me  a  man  who  is  always  pumping  his  dissent 
to  my  doctrines  smack  in  my  teeth. 

Cof eman  the  Younger. 

—Smack-smooth,  openly ;  without  obstruc- 
tion or  impediment;  also,  smoothly  level. 

Smack  (smak),  71.  [D.  and  L.G.  smak,  Dan. 
smakke,  G.  schmacke,  a  sniack,  the  same 
word,  with  change  of  n  to  m,  as  A.  Sax. 
snacc,  Icel.  snekkja,  a  ship,  so  called  from 
its  snake-like  appearance.]  A  large  sloop, 
with  a  gaff-topsail  and  a  running  bowsprit, 
used  chiefly  in  the  coasting  and  fishing 
trade. 

Smacker  (smak'df),  n.  1.  One  who  smacks. 
2.  A  smack  or  loud  kiss.  [In  both  senses 
familiar.] 

Smackeringt  (smak'er-ing),n.  [From  smack, 
to  have  a  taste  or  flavour.]  A  smattering. 

Smacking  (smak'ing),  a.  Making  a  sharp 
brisk  sound;  hence,  brisk;  as,  a  smacking 
breeze.  '  Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and 
cries  'No  words.*'  Pope. 


Smaik  (smak),  n.  [Icel.  yiuctikr,  xtneykitin, 
im-an-spiritcd,  timid.]  A  puny  fellow;  a 
silly  fellow;  a  paltry  rogue.  [Scotch.] 

Smalkaldic  (smal-karMik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Smalketldtn  in  Central  Germany. — Snuu- 
kalilic  League,  a  league  entered  into  at  Smal- 
kiildcn  in  1531  by  nine  Protestant  princes 
and  eleven  free  cities  for  the  mutual  de- 
fence of  their  faith  and  political  indepen- 
dence against  the  Emperor  Charles  V. — 
Smalkaldic  Articles,  the  articles  drawn  by 
Luther  and  signed  by  the  theologians  pre- 
sent at  Smalkalden  in  1537,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  serve  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Protestant  faith  to  the  council 
announced  to  be  held  at  Mantua. 

Small  (smal),  a.  [A.  Sax.  vmat,  smwl,  L.G. 
and  D.  smal,  G.  schmal,  Goth,  mob;  Sc. 
sma',  Dan.  and  Sw.  smaa,  Icel.  sm4(r),  these 
latter  being  contracted  forms.  Probably 
from  root  nial  (for  mar)  with  strengthen- 
ing s,  seen  also  in  meal,  mellow,  -mild,  Arc.] 

1.  Little  in  size;  not  great  or  large;  of  minute 
dimensions;  diminutive;  as,  a  small  house; 
n  small  horse;  a  a  mall  farm;  a,  small  body; 
small  particles. 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me.  Shak. 

A  small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions.think. 
Byron. 

2.  Little  in  degree,  quantity,  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  number;  as,  small  improvement; 
small  acquirements;  the  trouble  is  small. 
'This  (•maJf  inheritance.'  Shak.  'Within  so 
small  a  time.'    Shak. 

The  army  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  men.  a  Chr.  xxiv.  24. 
There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way. 

Acts  xix.  23. 

3.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  impor- 
tance; trivial;  insignificant;  petty;  trifling; 
as,  it  is  a  small  matter  or  thing ;  a  small 
subject.— 4.  Of  little  genius  or  ability;  petty; 
insignificant. 

Small  poets,  small  musicians, 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians. 

ir.Harte. 

5.  Containing  little  of  the  principal  quality, 
or  little  strength;  weak;  as,  small  beer.— 

6.  Applied  to  the  voice :  (a)  fine ;  of  a  clear 
and  high  sound. 

Thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound.    Shak. 

(6)  Gentle;  soft;  faint;  not  loud.  'After  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice.'  1  Ki.  xix.  12.— 

7.  Characterized  by  littleness  of  mind  or 
character;  evincing  little  worth;  narrow- 
minded;  sordid;  selfish;  ungenerous;  mean; 
base;  unworthy. 

A  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man  is  capable 
of  interesting  the  greatest  man,  Cariyle. 

The  great  knight 

Slept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  disdain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a  smaller  time. 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind. 

Tennyson. 

— Small  debts,  in  law,  in  England,  such  debts 
as  are  usually  sued  for  in  the  county  courts. 
In  Scotland,  debts  under  £12,  recoverable 
by  summary  process  in  the  sheriff  court. — 
SmaU  debt  court,  a  court  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts :  in  England,  the  county 
courts;  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff  courts.— 
Small  fruits,  fruits  raised  in  market  gar- 
dens, such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
the  like.—  SmaU  hours.  See  under  HOUR. 
Small  ( smal ),  n.  1.  The  small  or  slender 
part  of  a  thing;  as,  the  small  of  the  leg  or 
of  the  back.  Shak.— Small  of  an  anchor, 
that  part  of  the  shank  immediately  under 
the  stock.— 2.  pi.  Small-clothes;  breeches. — 
3.  pi.  [University  slang.]  The  'little  go,' or 
previous  examination ;  as,  to  be  plucked 
for  one's  smalls. 

'I  have  been  cramming  for  smalls.'  Mrs.  Dodds 
contrived  to  sigh  interrogatively.  Julia,  who  under- 
stood her  every  accent,  reminded  her  that '  smalls' 
was  the  new  word  for  'little  go.*  C.  Read*. 

Small  (smal),  v.t.    To  make  little  or  less. 
Small  (smal),  adv.     1.  In  a  small  quantity 
or  degree;  little.    '  It  small  avails.'  Shak.— 

2.  With  a  clear  and  high  sound. 

She  has  brown  hair  and  speaks  small  like  a  woman. 
Shak. 

3.  To  or  in  small  particles;  as,  sugar  pounded 
small.  —  4.  Timidly;  as,  to  sing  small,  that 
is,  speak  humbly  from  fear.     [Colloq.] 

Smallage  (smal'aj),  n.  [Small,  and  Fr.  ache, 
smallage,  from  L.  apium,  parsley.]  A  name 
for  the  celery  (Apium  graveolens). 

Small-arms  (smal'armz),  n.  pi.  A  general 
name  for  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  &c.,  as 
distinguished  from  cannon. 

Small-beer  (smal'ber),  n,  A  species  of  weak 
beer. 


Small-clothes  (smal'kldTHz),  n.  j-t.  Tin- 
male  tit- 1  her  gama-iit,  as  breeches  or  trou- 
sers; smalls. 

Small  -  coal  (smal'kon,  n.  1.  Little  \vnml 
coals  that  used  to  be  Bold  tolightfires.  <;«//. 
ii  ( ''  uilti  not  iu  lumps  or  large  pieces. 

Small  -  craft  ( smal'kraft  >,  n.  A  vessel,  or 
vessels  in  general,  of  a  small  size. 

Small-fry  (smal'fri),  n.  Small  creatures 
collectively;  young  children;  persons  of  no 
importance.  [Colloq.] 

Small  -  hand  (uaiaVbADd),  n.  The  hand  of 
\vritinx  nsuil  in  ordinary  correspondence, as 
distinguished  from  text  or  large  hand. 

Smallish  (smiil'ish),  a.     Somewhat  small. 

Smallness  (smal'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  small ;  as,  (a)  littleness  of  size 
ur  extent;  littleness  of  quantity;  as,  the 
Kindliness  of  a  fly  or  of  a  horse;  the  small- 
ness  of  a  hill,  (b)  Littleness  in  degree  ;  as, 
tlmttmallness  of  trouble  or  pain,  (e)  Little- 
ness in  force  or  strength ;  weakness ;  as, 
smallness  of  mind  or  intellectual  powers. 

(d)  Fineness;  softness;  melodiousness;  clear- 
ness ;  as,  the  smallness  of  a  female  voice. 

(e)  Littleness  in  amount  or  value ;  as,  the 
emallness  of  the  sum.    (/)  Littleness  of  im- 
portance; inconsiderableness;  as,  the  tunall- 
ness  of  an  affair. 

Small-pica  (smal-pi'ka),  n.  In  printin-i.  a 
size  of  type  between  long-primer  and  pica. 

Small -pox  (smal'poks),  n.  An  exanthe- 
ma tic  disease,  consisting  of  a  constitutional 
febrile  affection  and  a  cutaneous  eruption. 
The  cutaneous  eruption  is  first  a  papule, 
the  top  of  which  becomes  a  vesicle  and  then 
a  pustule,  and  finally  forms  a  thick  crust, 
which  sloughs  after  a  certain  time,  often 
leaving  a  pit  or  scar.  This  disease  is  pro- 
pagated exclusively  by  contagion  or  infec- 
tion, and  is  very  dangerous  especially  in 
subjects  that  have  not  been  vaccinated.  It 
is  called  technically  Variola.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  discrete  and  confluent,  im- 
plying that  in  the  former  the  pustules  are 
perfectly  separate  from  each  other,  and  that 
in  the  latter  they  run  much  into  one  another. 
See  COW-POX,  VACCINATION. 

Small-reed  (smal'red),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Arundo,  the  A.  Calamagrostw, 
which  grows  in  marshes  and  moist  woods 
and  hedges. 

Smalls  (smalz),  n.  pi.     See  under  SMALL,  n. 

Small  -  stuff  ( smal'stuf ),  ?i.  Naut.  a  term 
applied  to  spun-yarn,  marline,  and  the 
smallest  kind  of  ropes. 

Small-talk  (sniiU'tak),  n.  Light  conversa- 
tion; gossip. 

In  the  tea-room,  and  hovering  round  the  card- 
tables,  were  a  vast  number  of  queer  old  ladies  and 
decrepid  old  gentlemen,  discussing  all  the  small- 
talk  and  scandal  of  the  day,  with  a  relish  and  gusto 
which  sufficiently  bespoke  the  intensity  of  the  plea- 
sure they  derived  from  the  occupation.  Dickens. 

Small-wares  (smal'warz),«.  pi.  The  name 
given  to  textile  articles  of  the  tape  kind, 
narrow  bindings  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or 
woollen  fabric;  plaited  sash-cord,  braid,  &c. ; 
also,  to  buttons,  hooks,  eyes,  and  other 
dress  trimmings,  <fec. 

Smally  (smal'li),  adv.  In  a  little  quantity 
or  degree;  with  minuteness.  Ascham.  [Rare.] 

Smalt  (smalt),  n.  [It.  smalto,  a  name  given 
to  different  bodies  which  are  used  as  coat- 
ings in  a  melted  or  liquefied  state  and  sub- 
sequently harden,  from  G.  schmelz,  enamel, 
metallic  glass,  from  schmelzen,  to  melt,  to 
smelt.  ]  Common  glass  tinged  of  a  fine  deep 
blue  by  the  protoxide  of  cobalt  When  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder  it  is  em- 
ployed in  painting,  and  printing  upon  earth- 
enware, and.  to  give  a  blue  tint  to  writing- 
paper  and  linen,  &c. 

Smaltine  (smalt'in),  n.  Gray  cobalt;  tin- 
white  cobalt ;  consisting  of  arsenic  and  co- 
balt. 

Smaltz  (smalts),  n.    Same  as  Smalt. 

Smaragdt  (smar'ag),  n.  [Gr.  smaragdos,  an 
emerald, a  bright  green  stone.]  The  emerald. 
This  name  was  given  by  our  older  writers 
to  various  bright  green  transparent  stones 
besides  our  emerald,  as  beryl,  jasper,  mala- 
chite, &c. 

Smaragdine  (sma-ntg'dln),  a.  [L.  smarag- 
dinus,  from  Gr.  smaragdos.  See  SMARAGD.] 
Pertaining  to  emerald;  consisting  of  emer- 
ald or  resembling  it;  of  an  emerald  green. 

Smaragdite  (sma-ragMIt),  n.  A  mineral, 
called  also  green  diallage. 

Smart  (smart),  n.  [O.E.  smarte,  smerte, 
noun,  adjective,  and  verb;  A.  Sax.  smeortan, 
to  smart,  to  feel  pain;  D.  smart,  smart,  L.G. 
smart,  Dan.  smerte,  G.  schmerz,  pain,  ache; 
allied  to  Rus.  smert,  Lith.  smertis,  death, 
being  from  a  root  smard,  seen  in  L.  monieo, 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si™;;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


SMART 

to  1-itL-  (f.ir utiwi-dfo).  perhaps  a  strengthened 
f<>nn  of  the  root  of  L.  ,i.«/-.v.  tleath  <,whence 
'•il).]  1.  A  sharp,  quick,  lively  pain;  a 
luii  kin;*  local  pain,  as  the  pain  from  punc- 
ture by  nettles.  'A  Iniriiiui:  .finart  in  our 
flesh.'  Abp.  Tucker.—  2  Severe  pungent  pain 
of  mind;  pungent  grief;  as,  the  suiart  of 
affliction. 

Counsel  mitigates  the  Dealest  smart.   Spenser. 

3.  A  contraction  of  Smart-monty;  as.  to  pay 
the  smart.—  4.  A  fellow  that  affects  smart- 

ii-  HB,  briskness,  and  vivacity.     [Cant,] 
Smart  (smart),  c.i.  l.To  feel  a  lively  pnn-< nt 
]>;ii!i;   t<>  lit-  the  seat  of  a  pungent  local 
p.-iin.  a?  from  some  piercing  or  irritating 
application;  to  be  acutely  painful. 

1  have  some  nounds  upon  me.  and  they  smart. 

s/,,,*. 

2.  To  feel  a  pungent  pain  of  mind ;  to  feel 
sharp  pain;  to  suffer  evil  consequences:  to 
bear  a  penalty;  as,  to  smart  under  suffer- 
ings. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it. 

Smart  (smart),  a.  1.  Causing  a  keen  local 
pain;  pungent;  pricking. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science !  Shak. 
If  unawares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke 
He  means  but  to  correct,  anil  not  provoke. 

Gretmiille. 

2.  Keen;  severe;  poignant;  as,  smart  pain 
or  sufferings.— a  Producing  any  effect  with 
force  and  vigour;  vigorous;  efficient;  as,  a 
smart  push;  a  smart  blow. 

After  showers  tile  stars  sliine  smarter.  Dryttett. 
4.  Vigorous;  sharp;  severe;  as,  a  smart  skir- 
luish.— 5.  Brisk;  fresh;  as,  a  smart  breeze.— 
tf.  Acute  and  pertinent;  witty;  as,  a  smart 
reply;  a  sinart  saying.— 7.  Brisk;  vivacious- 
lively;  witty;  as,  a  smart  rhetorician. 

Who.  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart? 

8.  Dressed  iu  a  showy  manner;  spruce. 

'  I  more  tlian  half  believed,  just  now,  seeing  you  so 
very  smart,'  said  Pinch,  'that  you  must  be  eointr  to 
be  married,  Mark.'  DtiJieiis. 

9.  Quick;  active;  intelligent:  clever;  as,  a 
smart  business-man.     [Colloq.]— 10.  Keen, 
as  in  bargain-making;  of  questionable  hon- 
esty ;  well  able  to  take  care  of  one's  own 
interests ;  as,  Mr.  S.  is  a  very  smart  man 
[United  States.] 

Smarten  ( smart'n ).  v.  (.  To  make  smart  or 
spruce;  to  render  brisk,  bright,  or  lively: 
often  with  up;  as,  go  and  smarten  yourself 
up. 

Smartle  (smar'tl),  v.i.  To  waste  away 
llalUuxll.  [Provincial] 

Smartly  (smart'li),  adv.  In  a  smart  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  with  keen  pain;  as,  to  ache 
smartly.  (6) Briskly;  sharply;  wittily.  'Sto- 
ries .  .  .  briefly  and  smartly  told.'  Craik 

(c)  Vigorously;  actively. 

Short,  severe,  constant  rules  were  set,  and  smartly 
pursued.  Clarendon. 

(d)  Showily;  in  a  showy  manner;  as,  smarUu 
dressed. 

Smart-money  (smart'mun-i),  71.  1.  Money 
paid  by  a  person  to  buy  himself  off  from 
some  unpleasant  engagement  or  some  pain- 
ful situation.  Hence,  specifically  (milit.), 
money  paid  by  a  recruit  before  being  sworn 
in  to  be  free  of  his  engagement.— 2.  In  lav,  I 
excessive  or  vindictive  damages;  damages 
in  excess  of  the  injury  done.  Such  damages 
are  given  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct  or 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  defendant— 
3.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  aud  sailors  for 
wounds  and  injuries  received  on  service. 

Smartness  (smart'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  smart;  as,  (a)  acuteness;  pungency; 
keenness ;  poignancy ;  as,  the  anartitesi  of 
pain,  (ft)  Quickness;  vigour;  as,  the  smart- 
ness of  a  blow,  (c)  Liveliness;  briskness; 
vivacity;  wittiness;  as,  the  smartness  of  a 
reply  or  of  a  phrase.—  SYN.  Pungency,  poig- 
nacy,  tartness,  sharpness,  acuteness,  keen- 
ness, quickness,  vigour,  liveliness,  brisk- 
ness, vivacity,  wittiness. 

Smart-ticket  (smart'tik-et),  n.  A  certificate 
granted  to  a  seaman  when  hurt,  maimed 
or  disabled  in  the  service,  showing  that  he 
is  entitled  to  smart-money,  or  an  allowance 
for  wounds  or  injuries  received  iu  the  ser- 
vice. 

Smart-weed  (smart' wed),  n.  A  name  given 
toJ'olygonumllydropiper,  on  account  of  its 
acrimony,  which  produces  smarting  if  ap- 
pli  'd  where  the  skin  is  tender.  It  grows  on 
the  sides  of  lakes  and  ditches.  Called  also 
Arse-smart. 

Smash  (smash),  v.  t.    [Perhaps  formed  from 
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[<>u<_'h  the  inlliK-nre  of  smite;  comp. 
G.  schmixs,  Sw.  suns!;,  a  dash,  a  blow.  The 
word  seems  to  be  comparatively  modem.] 
To  break  in  pieces  by  violence;  to  dash  to 
pieces;  to  crush. 

Here  every  thing  is  broken  and  smashed  to  pieces 
Surte. 

Smash  (smash),  r.i.  1.  To  go  to  pieces;  to 
lie  ruined;  to  fail;  to  go  to  utter  wreck;  to 
bankrupt: often  with  up.  [Colloq.] 
2.  To  utter  base  coin.  [.Slanir  ] 

Smash  (smash),  ».  1.  A  breaking  to  pieces. 
[Colloq.]— 2.  Ruin;  destruction;  hence,  fail- 
ure; bankruptcy;  as.  his  business  lia^  L'nne 
to  &maxh;  he  made  a  xiittish  last  settling- 
day. — 3.  Iced  brandy-aud-water.  [shm_'.] 

Smasher  (smaslrtr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  smashes  or  breaks. — 2.  Anything  as- 
tounding, extraordinary,  or  very  large  and 
unusual ;  anything  that  decides  or  settles  a 
question;  a  settler.  [Slang.] — 3.  One  who 
passes  bad  money.  [Slang.] 

Smashing-  machine  (snmsh'ing-raa-shen), 
71.  A  press  used  by  bookbinders  for  press- 
ing hooks. 

Smatcht  (smach),  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
smack.]  Taste;  tincture. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect, 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  stnatch  of  honour  in  it 
SliaJt. 

Smatcht  (smach),  v.i.  To  have  a  taste;  to 
smack. 

Smatter(smat'er),t!.i.  [Kor«na<*er(whence 
the  old  smackering),  from  smack,  a  taste  or 
small  quantity  of  a  thing.]  1.  To  have  a 
slight  taste,  or  a  slight  superficial  know- 
ledge.—2.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignor- 
antly. 

Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smatter         S-uii/t. 

Smatter  (smat'er),  v.t.  To  talk  ignorantly 
or  superficially  about;  to  use  in  conversa- 
tion or  quote  in  a  superficial  manner. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smarter, 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  tbe  matter. 

HiuWras. 

Smatter  (smat'er),  71.  Slight  superficial 
knowledge. 

All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during  this 
empire,  except  only  a  smatter  of  judicial  astrology. 
Sir  II',  Ttmflt. 

Smatterer(smat'er-er),  n.  One  who  has  only 
a  slight  superficial  knowledge. 

Every  smatterer  thinks  all  the  circle  of  arts  con- 
fined to  the  closet  of  his  breast.  Bf.  Hall. 

Smattering  (smat'er-ing),  71.  [Formerly 
smadcerimj.  See  SHATTER.]  A  slight  su- 
perficial knowledge;  as,  to  have  n  smattering 
of  Latin  or  Greek. 

A  quarrelsome  man  in  a  parish,  especially  if  he 
have  gotten  a  slight  sutattrriuf  of  law,  is  like  a  co- 
lick  in  the  guts,  that  tears  and  torments  a  whole 
township.  Sf.  Hall. 

Smear  (smer),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  saurian,  from 
smeru,  grease;  Icel.  smyrjan,  from  najmr, 
grease,  G.  schmieren,  to  smear,  schmeer, 
grease.]  1.  To  overspread  with  anything 
unctuous,  viscous,  or  adhesive;  to  besmear; 
to  daub;  as,  to  smear  something  with  oil, 
butter,  pitch,  ttc.  'Smear  the  sleepy  grooms 
with  blood.'  Shak.  '  A  VCSSL!  of  huge  bulk, 
smeared  round  with  pitch.'  Milton.  —2.  To 
soil;  to  contaminate;  to  pollute.  'Smeared 
thus  and  mired  with  infamy.'  Shak. 

Smear  (smer),  71.  [A.  Sax.  smeru,  grease 
See  the  verb.]  1.  A  fat  oily  substance:  oint- 
ment. [Rare.]  — 2.  A  spot  made  as  if  by 
some  unctuous  substance;  a  stain;  a  blot  or 
blotch;  a  patch. 

Slow  broke  the  moon. 
All  damp  and  rolling  vapour,  with  no  sun, 
But  in  its  place  a  moving  smear  of  light. 

Alex.  Smith. 

Smear-case  (smerTcas),  T>.  [D.  smeer-kaat— 
smeer,  grease,  and  kaas,  cheese.]  A  pre- 
paration of  milk  made  to  be  spread  on  bread- 
otherwise  called  Cottage-cheese.  [American.] 

Smear-dab  (smeYdab),  n.  A  species  of  flat- 
fish allied  to  the  flounder  and  sole;  the 
Pleuronectes  hirtus,  or  Mailer's  top-knot, 
found  occasionally  on  our  coasts. 

Smeary  (smer1!),  a.  Tending  to  smear  or 
soil;  viscous;  adhesive.  'Smeary  foam' 
Rome.  [Rare.] 

Smeath  (smeth),  71.    Same  as  Smew 

Smectite  (smek'tit),  n.  [From  Gr.  stnektis, 
fuller  s  earth,  froni  smiclui,  to  wipe  off,  to 
cleanse.]  An  argillaceous  earth,  so  called 
from  its  property  of  taking  grease  out  of 
cloth,  Ac. 

Smeddum  (smed'um),  n.  [A  Scotch  word. 
A.  Sax.  smedeme,  meal,  fine  flour.]  1  The 
powder  or  finest  part  of  ground  malt;  pow- 
der of  whatever  kind.— 2.  Sagacity;  quick- 
ness of  apprehension;  spirit;  mettle:  liveli- 
ness. 

Smee  (sme),  n.    Same  as  Smew. 
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Smeetht  (smeth).  t:.(.  To  sniuke;  to  rub  or 
blacken  with  soot. 

Smeeth  (smGTii),  v.i.  To  smooth.  [Prov-in 
cial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Smegmatic  (smeg-mat'ik),  o.  [Or.  sme/rma. 
soap,  from  umichu,  to  wash  oil.]  Being  of 
the  nature  of  soap;  soapy;  cleansing;  de- 
tersive. 

Smeir  (smer),  n.  [A  form  of  swcii/.]  A  kind 
of  half-glaze  on  pottery,  made  by  adding 
common  salt  to  the  onlinarv  jj., 

Smelite(sme'lit),».  A  kind  at  kaolin  or  por- 
celain clay,  found  in  connection  with  por- 
phyry in  Hungary.  It  is  worked  into  orna- 
ments in  the  lathe  and  polished.  Wcale. 

Smell  (sinel),  r  t.  pret.  A-  pp.  smelted,  smelt; 
ppr. smelling.  [O.E.  smellen,  mn 
len,  allied  to  L.G.  smellen,  smelen,  to  burn 
slow  with  a  strong  smoke,  to  smoke ;  D. 
smeulen,  to  smoulder;  Dan.  snnil,  dust, 
powder.  Comp.,  as  to  transference  of  mean- 
ings, G.  riechen,  to  smell,  ranch,  smoke.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  nose,  or  by  the  olfac- 
tory nerves;  to  perceive  the  scent  of;  as,  to 
smell  arose;  tomwB  perfumes.  (See SMELL, 
7i. )  'I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street. '  Ten- 
nyson. 

I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  tilings.     Shak 

2.  To  perceive  as  if  by  the  smell;  to  detect 
by  sagacity;  to  give  heed  to.  •  Lest  she  some 
subtle  practice  smell.'    Shak. 

From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  sintll  the  word 
of  God  and  forsook  the  school  doctors,  /.atinter. 

— To  smell  out,  to  find  out  by  sagacity. — To 
smell  a  rat.    See  under  RAT. 
Smell  (smel),  v.i.    1.  To  give  out  odour  or 
perfume;  to  affect  the  olfactory  nerves ;  to 
affect  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  ;  the  violet  smrlls 
to  him  as  it  does  to  me  ;  alj  his  senses  have  but  hu- 
man conditions.  Shalt. 

2.  To  have  an  odour  or  particular  scent:  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  to  smell  of  smoke;  to  smell 
of  musk.  Of,  however,  may  be  sometimes 
omitted.  '  He  smells  April  and  May.'  'She 
smells  brown  bread  and  garlic. '  Shak.— 3.  To 
have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
quality. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  oi-erwcigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smelt  of  calumny.  ShaJk. 

4.  To  practise  smelling;  to  exercise  the  sense 
of  smell.  Ex.  xxx.  38. 

Smell  (smel).  n.  1.  The  sense  or  faculty  by 
which  certain  qualities  of  bodies  are  per- 
ceived through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
olfactory  nerves ;  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
by  the  nose;  one  of  the  five  senses.  The 
essential  part  of  the  organ  of  smell  consists 
of  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
the  first  or  most  anterior  pair  of  the  nerves 
issuing  from  the  brain,  whose  minutest 
branches  are  distributed  just  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  The  air, 
passing  through  the  nose,  brings  the  effluvia 
or  odoriferous  particles  of  bodies  into  con- 
tact with  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  nerves 
transmit  the  impression  to  the  brain,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  perceived  by  the  mind. 
The  human  organ  of  smell  is  less  developed 
than  that  of  some  other  mammalia,  or  even 
of  birds.  In  different  animals  the  sense 
of  smell  is  adapted  chiefly  to  that  class  of 
substances  on  which  they  feed.  In  the 
choice  of  food,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  man  generally,  though 
almost  unconsciously,  and  animals  always, 
exercise  the  precaution  of  smelling,  and 
they  instinctively  form  a  judgment  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  received.  In  eat- 
ing also,  much  of  that  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  sense  of  taste  depends 
upon  the  odour  of  the  food  carried  from  the 
mouth  to  the  nose,— 2.  The  quality  of  any 
thing  or  substance,  or  emanation  therefrom, 
which  affects  the  olfactory  organs ;  odour; 
scent;  perfume;  as,  the  smell  of  mint;  the 
smell  of  geranium.  '  The  rankest  compound 
of  villanons  smell  that  ever  offended  nos- 
tril.' Shak. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  violet,  espe- 
cially the  white  double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a 
year.  Katen. 

SYN.  Scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance. 
Smeller  (smel'er),  n.    1.  One  who  smells, 

or  perceives  by  the  organs  of  smell.— 2.  One 

who  gives  out  an  odour  or  smell.     '  Such 

nasty  smellers.'    Beau.  <t  Fl.—  3.  The  nose. 

[Pugilistic  slang.] 
Smell-feast  (smel'fest),  n.  1.  One  that  is  apt 

to  find  and  frequent  good  tables;  an  epicure; 

a  parasite. 

Smrll/eastV\(t\\ia 
Smiles  on  his  master  for  a  meal  or  two.     £/.  Hall. 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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2  A  feast  nt  whk-h  the  guests  are  supposed 
t-i  fVc'l  upon  the  odours  of  the  viands. 

Smelling  (sinel'ing),  n.  1.  The  sense  by 
whk-h  odours  are  perceived.  1  Cor.  xii.  17. 
2.  The  act  of  one  who  smells. 

Smelling-bpttle  (smel'ing-bot-1),  n.  A  bot- 
tle containing  some  agreeable  or  pungent 
scent,  either  to  please  or  stimulate  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Smelling-salts  (smeriHg-salts),n.2tf.  Vola- 
tile salts  used  fur  exciting  the  organs  of 
smell. 

Smell-less  (smel'Ies),  a.  1.  Not  having  the 
sense  of  smell.  —  2.  Scentless;  odourless; 
having  no  smell.  'Daisies  smell-less,  yet 
most  quaint.'  Beau,  it  Fl. 

Smelt  (smelt).  A  form  of  the  pret.  &  pp.  of 
tun-It ;  smelled.  'A  dusky  loaf  that  smelt 
of  home.'  Tennyson. 

Smelt  (smelt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Dan.]  1.  A 
small  but  delicious  European  teleostean  fish 
of  the  genus  Osmerus,  the  O.  eperlanittt, 
allied  to  the  salmon,  inhabiting  the  salt 
water  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is  of 
a  silvery  white  colour,  the  head  and  body 
being  semi-transparent,  and  is  from  4  to  8 
inches  long.  It  inhabits  fresh  water  from 
August  to  May,  and  after  spawning  returns 
to  the  sea.  When  first  taken  out  of  the 
water  smelts  have  a  strong  smell  of  cu- 
cumber. Called  also  Spirting,  Sparling. 
The  American  smelt  is  the  Osmerus  viri- 


Smelt  (OsmerHs  eferlanns). 

detcens,  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  New 
England. — 2.t  A  gull;  a  simpleton. 
Talk  what  you  will,  this  is  a  very  smelt. 

Beau.  G-  Ft. 

Smelt  (smelt),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  smeltan,  D. 
finelten.  Dun.  smelte,  Icel.  smelta,  G.  schmel- 
zen.  See  MELT.]  To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metal  from 
extraneous  substances. 

Smelter  (smelt'er),  ».  One  who  smelts 
ore. 

Smeltery  (smelt'er-i),  n.  A  house  or  place 
for  smelting  ores. 

Smeltie  (smelt'i),  n.  A  Scotch  name  of  the 
nsh  otherwise  called  the  bib. 

Smelting  (smelt 'ing),  n.  The  process  of 
obtaining  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c., 
from  their  ores  by  the  combined  action  of 
heat,  air,  and  fluxes.  This  operation  re- 
quires to  be  conducted  differently  according 
to  the  different  metallic  ores.  In  regard  to 
iron,  the  ore,  after  having  been  roasted  or 
calcined  in  a  kiln,  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
water,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  combined  in  its  native  state, 
is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace, 
along  with  certain  proportions  of  coke  and 
limestone,  which  latter  serves  as  a  flux. 
(See  BLAST-FURNACE.)  Copper  is  reduced 
at  once  from  its  oxides  in  shaft-furnaces  (fur- 
naces resembling  blast-furnaces);  but  the 
sulphurets  must  first  be  roasted,  then 
smelted  for  matte  by  reducing  in  shaft  or 
reverberatory  furnaces,  again  roasted,  and 
again  smelted,  and  so  on  until  a  matte  is 
produced  rich  and  pure  enough  to  give  raw 
copper  after  another  roasting  and  final  re- 
ducing smelting.  Lead  is  smelted  directly 
from  very  pure  galena  in  one  operation  by 
a  blast  on  the  blast-hearth.  It  is  also  some- 
times roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
and  reduced  in  a  shaft  furnace. 

Smelting-furnace  (smelt'ing-fer'nas),  n.  A 
furnace  in  which  metals  are  separated  from 
their  ores.  See  BLAST-FURNACE,  and  Rever- 
beratory  furnace  under  KEVERBERATORY. 

Smerkt  (smerk),  v.i.    To  smirk. 

Smerkt  (smerk),  n.    A  smirk. 

Smerk,t  Smerkyt  (smerk,  smerk'i),  a. 
Smart;  jaunty;  spruce. 

Smerlin  (smer'lin),  n.  A  fish  of  the  loach 
family,  Cobitii  aculeata,  Linn. 

Smew(smu),n.  [Perhaps  for  ice-mew;  comp. 
the  German  names  ice-diver  and  mew-diver.] 
A  small  species  of  bird  of  the  merganser 
family,  Mergellus  albellus.  The  head,  chin, 
and  neck  of  the  adult  male  are  white;  at 
the  base  of  the  bill  on  each  side  there  is  a 
black  patch  which  surrounds  the  eye,  and 


over  the  back  of  the  head  runs  a  green 
streak,  forming  a  kind  of  crest  with  some 
whiteelonjratetl  feathers.  The  back  is  black, 


Smew  (Merfellns  altellus). 

the  tail  gray,  the  wings  black  and  white, 
and  the  under  surface  pure  white,  pencilled 
with  gray  on  the  flanks.  The  length  is  from 
15  to  18  inches.  It  is  found  not  only  on  the 
sea-shore  but  on  inland  lakes  and  ponds, 
and  feeds  on  small  crustaceans,  molluscs, 
and  insects.  It  is  also  called  the  White 
Nun,  Vare-widgeon,  and  Smee.  The  hooded 
merganser  (Mergus  ciicullatus)  is  sometimes 
called  the  hooded  smew.  See  MERGUS. 
Smickert  (smik'er),  a.  [A.  Sax.  smicor, 
elegant,  neat.]  Gay;  spruce;  fine;  amorous; 
wanton. 

Heigh-ho,  a  smicker  swaine 

That  in  his  love  was  wanton  faine.      Lodge. 

Smickert  (smik'er),  v.i.  [From  Smicker,  a.] 
To  look  amorously  or  wantonly. 

Smickering  t  (smik'er-ing),  n.  [See  SMICK- 
ER, a.]  An  amorous  inclination. 

We  had  a  young  doctor,  who     .      seemed  to  have 
a  smickering  to  our  young  lady.  Drydeti. 

Smickett  (smik'et),  ».     Dim.  of  smock. 

Smicklyt  (smik'li),  adv.  Smugly;  trimly; 
amorously.  '  What's  that  looks  so  smicklv? 
Ford. 

Smiddum-talls  (smid'um-talz).  n.  pi.  In 
mining,  the  sludge  or  slimy  portion  de- 
posited in  washing  ore.  Simmonds. 

Smiddy  (smid'i),  n.  [See  SMITHY.)  Asmith- 
ery  or  smith's  workshop.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Smift  (smift),  n.  A  match  of  paper,  or  other 
light  combustible  substance,  for  Bring  a 
charge  of  powder,  as  in  blasting;  a  fuse. 

Smightt  (smit).     For  Smite.     Spenser. 

Smilaceae  (smi-la'se-e),»i.  j;£  A  small  group  of 
plants,  usually  united  with  Liliacete,  from 
which  they  differ  in  their  fruit  being  a  small 
berry  instead  of  a  capsule,  and  in  their 
reticulated  or  net-veined  leaves.  They  are 
mostly  climbing  plants,  with  woody  stems 
and  small  flowers.  They  are  found  in  small 
quantities  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  Asia  and  North  America,  and  are 
best  known  for  the  diuretic  and  demulcent 
powers  of  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  which  also 
exist  in  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 
Their  leaves  are  usually  reticulated  in  ven- 
ation, thus  differing  from  those  of  mono- 
cotyledons in  general  The  vascular  bundles 
in  the  root  are  arranged  in  wedges,  whereas 
those  of  the  stem  are  arranged  as  in  other 
endogens. 

Smilax  (srm'laks),  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  smite, 
bindwind.]  A  genus  of  plants,  type  of  the 
group  Smilaceaj.  The  species  are  ever- 
green climbing  shrubs,  of  which  a  few  are 
found  in  temperate,  but  the  majority  in 
warm  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. While  S.  aspera  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  those  now  most 
celebrated  for  yielding  the  different  kinds 
of  sarsaparilla  are  natives  of  South  America. 
The  S.  medico,  is  the  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla; 
the  S.  officinal!*,  the  Jamaica  sarsaparilla; 
the  S.  china,  China-root,  used  as  sarsapa- 
rilla. See  SARSAPARILLA. 

Smile  (smil),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  smiled;  ppr. 
uniting.  [Dan.  smile,  to  smile,  smiil,  a 
smile;  Sw.  smtta,  O.H.G.  smielan,  to  smile; 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  smi,  to  laugh,  to 
smile.]  1.  To  express  pleasure  or  slight 
amusement  by  a  special  change  of  the  fea- 
tures, especially  the  mouth;  to  throw  such 
an  expression  into  the  face:  the  contrary 
of  to  frown. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile. 

Sliak. 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

KeUe. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  look, 
implying  sarcasm  or  pity;  to  sneer. 


'Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 

Who  prais'd  my  modesty  and  smilttt.        rope. 

3.  To  look  gay  and  joyous;  or  to  hnve  an 
appearance  such  as  tends  to  excite  joy ;  as, 
the  smiling  spring 

The  desert  smiled, 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild.        /v/r. 

4.  To  appear  propitious  or  favourable-  t<> 
favour. 

Then  let  me  not  pass 

Occasion  which  now  smiles.        Milum. 

Smile  (smil),  v.t.  1.  To  express  by  a  smile: 
as,  to  smile  a  welcome;  to  smile  content. — 
2.  With  smile,  the  noun,  as  object.  'Ami 
smile  a  hard  set  smile.'  Tennyson.-  :>,  T.. 
put  an  end  to,  to  disperse  or  dispel  by 
smiling;  to  exercise  influence  on  by  smiling: 
with  away,  or  a  like  modifying  term.  'And 
sharply  miile  thy  sorrow  dead.'  YMUHI. 
'The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds 
away.'  Byron. 

No  fair  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  smile  a-uiay  my  maiden  blame.       Tennyson. 

4To  smile  at;  to  receive  with  a  smile.  [Bare.] 

Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool.      Sha* 

5.  To  wrinkle  by  smiling.    [Rare.  ] 

He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are  in 
the  new  map.  5;^ 

Smile  (smil),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  pecu- 
liar contraction  of  the  features  of  the  face, 
which  naturally  expresses  pleasure,  moder- 
ate joy,  approbation,  or  kindness:  opposed 
to  frown.  '  Sweet  intercourse  of  looks  and 
smiles.'  Milton.— 1.  Gay  or  joyous  appear- 
ance; as,  the  smiles  of  spring. — 3.  Favour: 
countenance;  propitiousness;  as,  the  tmilet 
of  Providence.— 4.  A  somewhat  similar  ex- 
pression of  countenance  indicative  of  satis- 
faction, but  combined  with  malevolent 
feelings,  as  contempt,  scorn,  &c. ;  as,  a 
scornful  or  derisive  smile.  'Silent  smiles 
of  slow  disparagement.'  Tennyson.— 5.  A 
dram.  [American  slang.] 

Smileful  (smil'ful),  a.  Full  of  smiles;  smil- 
ing. 

Smileless  (smnies),  a.  -Not  having  a  smile. 

Smiler  (smil'er),  n.  One  who  smiles.  'Thou 
faint  smiler,  Adeline.'  Tennyson 

Smilingly  (smil'ing-Ii),  adv.  In  a  smiling 
manner;  with  a  smile  or  look  of  pleasure 
SAa*. 

Smilingness  (sm!l'ing-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  smiling.  '  And  made  despair  a  smil- 
intjness  assume.'  Byron. 

Smiltt  (smilt).    Smelt;  did  smell. 

Smirch,  (smerch),  v.t.     [From  the  root  of 
smear.}     To  stain;  to  smear;  to  soil;  to 
smutch. 
I'll  ...  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.  Shah. 

Smirk  (smerk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  smercian, 
smearcian,  to  smirk  or  smile;  from  root  of 
smile;  comp.  O.G.  smieren,  smielen,  to  smile. 
See  SMILE.]  To  smile  affectedly  or  wan- 
tonly; to  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind. 

The  hostess  smiling  and  smirking,  as  each  new 
guest  was  presented,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
a  host  of  young  dandies.  Hook. 

Smirk  (smerk),  n.  An  affected  smile;  a  soft 
look.  '  A  constant  smirk  upon  the  face  ' 
Chesterfield. 

The  bride,  all  smirks  and  blush,  had  just  entered 
the  room.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Smirk  (smerk),  a.  Smart;  spruce.  Spenser. 
[Provincial.] 

Smirky  (smerk'i),  a.  Same  as  Smirk.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Smit  (smit),  pp.  of  smite.    Smitten. 

To  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

Smit  (smit),  v.  t.  To  infect.  [Scotch.] 
Smite  (smit),  v.t.  pret.  smote;  pp.  smitten, 
smit;  ppr.  smiting.  [A.  Sax.  smltan,  to 
smite,  to  dash,  pret.  smut;  also  be-tmttan, 
to  defile,  pollute,  infect;  D.  smijten,  to  beat, 
to  kick,  to  cast  or  throw ;  Dan.  smide,  to 
fling,  to  pitch ;  G.  schmeissen,  to  strike,  to 
cast.  Comp.  smash.  From  this  stem  comes 
O. E.  smitten,  to  defile,  to  infect;  Sc.  smit, 
Prov.  E.  smittle,  to  infect  with  disease;  also 
smut.]  1.  To  strike;  to  give  a  blow,  as  with 
the  hand,  something  held  in  the  hand,  or 
something  thrown;  to  beat;  as,  to  smite  one 
with  the  fist;  to  smite  with  a  rod  or  with  a 
stone. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Mat.  v.  39. 

2.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating  or  by 
weapons  of  any  kind;  to  slay;  to  kill. 

And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about  thirty  and 
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3.  To  blast;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigour  of. 
as  by  a  stroke  or  by  some  destructive  visita- 
tion; a^f  to  smite  a  country  with  pestilence, 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitltn.  Ex.  U.  31, 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it.    Longfellow. 

•L  To  afflict;  to  chasten;  to  punish. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine, 
because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him. 
Abp   JI'aAe. 

5.  To  strike  or  affect  with  passion. 
See  what  the  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart. 
Pope. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came.    Pope. 

See  also  quotations  under  SMIT  and  SMITTEN. 
Smite  (smit),  v.i.  L  To  strike;  to  collide;  to 
knock. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together. 
Nah.  ii.  10. 

2.  To  affect  as  by  a  stroke:  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate with  quickness  and  force;  to  shoot. 

Arthur  looking  downward  as  he  past 
Hell  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  his  life 
Smite  on  the  sudden.  Tennyson. 

Smite  (smit),  n.     A  blow.    [Local] 
Smiter  (smit'er),  n.    One  who  smites  or 
strikes. 

I  gave  ray  back  to  the  smiters.          Is.  i.  6. 

Smith  (smith),  n.  [A.  Sax.  smith,  a  crafts- 
man, a  carpenter,  a  smith ;  Icel.  smithr, 
Goth,  smitha,  an  artificer;  D.  smid,G.  schmid, 
a  smith.  From  the  root  of  »tnooth  rather 
than  that  of  smite.]  1.  One  who  forges  with 
the  hammer;  one  who  works  in  metals;  as, 
a  gold-smith,  silver-smith,  &c.  Often  dis- 
tinctively applied  to  a  black-smith. 

The  smith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals 
and  fashion  eth  it  with  hammers.  Is.  xliv.  12. 

2.t  One  that  makes  or  effects  anything. 

'Tis  said  the  doves  repented,  though  too  late 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate. 

Dryden. 

Smith  (smith),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  smithian,  to  fab- 
ricate out  of  metal  by  hammering.  See  the 
noun.]  To  beat  into  shape ;  to  forge. 

Smithcraft  (smith'kraft),  n.  The  art  or 
occupation  of  a  smith.  'Inventors  of  pas- 
torage,  smithcraft,  and  musick.'  Sir  TF. 
Raleif/h.  [Rare.] 

Smithery  (smith'fir-f),  n.  1.  The  workshop 
of  a  smith;  a  smithy.— 2.  Work  done  by  a 
smith. 

The  din  of  all  his  smithery  may  some  time  or 
other  possibly  wake  this  noble  duke.  Burke. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  forging  or  hammering  a 
mass  of  iron  or  other  metal  into  a  desired 
shape;  smithing. 

Smithing  (smith/ing),  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
working  a  mass  of  iron  into  the  intended 
shape. 

Smithy  (smith'i),  n.  [A.  Sax.  smith  the,  a 
smithy.  See  SMITH.]  The  workshop  of  a 
smith. 

Smitt  (smit),  n.  [L.  G.  smitte,  schmitte;  G. 
schmitz,  schmitze,  from  smitten,  schmitzen, 
to  besmear.]  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore 
made  up  into  balls,  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Smittedt  For  Smitten,  pp.  of  smite.  Chau- 
cer. 

Smitten  (smit'n),  pp.  of  smite.  1.  Struck; 
killed. — 2.  Affected  with  some  passion ;  ex- 
cited by  beauty  or  something  impressive. 

He  was  himself  no  less  smitten  with  Constantia. 
Addison. 

Smittle  (smitl),  v.t.  [From  smite.]  To  in- 
fect. [Local.] 

Smittle,  Smittlish  (smit%  smitl-ish),  a. 
Infectious;  contagious.  [Local.] 

Smock  (smok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  smocc;  Icel. 
smokkr,  a  smock;  Sw.  smog,  a  garment.  It 
may  mean  properly  a  garment  one  creeps 
into  or  slips  over  one's  head ;  comp.  Icel. 
sm&gart,  to  creep;  Icel.  smokka,  to  put  on  a 
shirt,  sleeve,  loop,  or  the  like,  smjuga,  to 
creep  through  or  into.  See  SMUGGLE.]  1.  A 
shift;  a  chemise;  a  woman's  under  garment. 
'Oh  ill  starr'd  wench,  pale  as  thy  smock.' 
Shak.—  2.  Smock-frock. 

The  Swiss  stand  drawn  up,  disguised  in  white 
canvas  smocks.  Carlyle. 

Smock  was  formerly  used  sometimes  adjec- 
tiyely  and  sometimes  in  composition,  signi- 
fying belonging  or  relating  to  women;  char- 
acteristic of  women:  female.  'Smock  loy- 
alty.' Dryden.  'Smocfr-treason.'  B.  Jon- 
son. 

Smock  (smok),  v.  t.  To  provide  with  or  clothe 
in  a  smock  or  smock  -  frock.  '  Though 
smock'd,  or  furr'd  and  purpled,  still  the 
clown. '  Tennyson. 

Smock-faced  (smok'fast),  a.  Having  a  femi- 
nine countenance  or  complexion;  smooth- 
faced; pale-faced.  'Your  smooth,  smock- 
faced  boy.*  Dryden. 
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Smock-frock  (smok'frok),  n.  A  garment  uf 
coarse  linen,  resembling  a  shirt  in  shape, 
worn  by  field-labourers  over  their  other 
clothes. 

Smockless  (smokies),  a    Wanting  a  smock. 

Smock-mill  (smok'mil),  n.  A  form  of  wind- 
mill, of  which  the  mill-house  is  fixed,  and 
the  cap  only  turns  round  as  the  wind  varies. 
It  thus  differs  from  the  poet-mill,  of  which 
the  whole  fabric  is  movable  round  a  vertical 
axis.  It  is  also  called  the  Dutch  mill,  as 
bc-imc  that  most  commonly  employed  in 
Hnllaiul  for  pumping. 

Smock-race  (smok'ras),?*,  A  race  in  former 
times  run  by  women  for  the  prize  of  a  fine 
smock.  [North  of  England.] 

Smock-treason  (smok'tre-zon),  n.  Female 
treason;  treason  by  a  woman. 

Smokable  (smok'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
smoked.  [Rare.] 

Smoke  (smok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  smoca,  D.  and 
L.G.  smook,  Dan.  smog,  G.  miaucsA,  smoke. 
Perhaps  same  root  as  smack,  taste.]  1.  The 
exhalation,  visible  vapour,  or  substance  that 
escapes  or  is  expelled  in  combustion  from 
the  substance  burning;  applied  especially 
to  the  volatile  particles  expelled  from  vege- 
table matter,  or  wood,  coal,  peat,  Ac. ;  the 
matter  expelled  from  metallic  substances 
being  more  generally  called  fume  or  fumes. 
In  its  more  extended  sense  the  word  smoke 
is  applied  to  all  the  volatile  products  of 
combustion,  which  consist  of  gaseous  exha- 
lations charged  with  minute  portions  of 
carbonaceous  matter  or  soot ;  but,  as  often 
used  in  reference  to  what  are  called  smoke- 
consuming  furnaces,  the  term  is  frequently 
employed  to  express  merely  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  which  is  held  in  suspension 
by  the  gases.  Various  methods  have  been 
devised  for  the  removal  of  smoke  or  for  the 
cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  and  also  for  the 
consumption  and  purification  of  smoke. 
The  methods  employed  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose all  merge  into  one  common  principle ; 
namely,  that  of  mixing  air  with  the  combus- 
tible vapours  and  gases  generated  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  pitcoal,  so  that  they  may 
be  made  to  burn  with  flame,  and  become 
entirely  converted  into  incombustible  and 
transparent  invisible  vapours  and  gases. 

Laud  we  the  gods; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  blest  altars.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  resembles  smoke;  vapour; 
watery  exhalations.  Hence— 3.  Something 
frivolousorof  no  importanceor  consequence; 
barrenness  of  result ;  utter  failure ;  mere 
phrases;  idle  talk;  vanity;  emptiness;  as, 
the  affair  ended  in  smoke. 

The  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  rieht. 
Shak, 

4.  The  act  of  drawing  in  and  puffing  out  the 
fumes  of  burning  tobacco.  'Soldiers,  loung- 
ing about,  taking  an  early  smoke.'  W.  H. 
Russell.— Like  smoke,  very  rapidly.  'Taking 
money  like  smoke.'  Mayhew.  [Slang.] 
Smoke  (smok),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  smoked;  ppr. 
smoking.  [A.  Sax.  smoelan.  See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  emit  smoke;  to  throw  off  volatile  mat- 
ter iu  the  form  of  vapour  or  exhalation ;  to 
reek.     'Thy  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood.' 
Shak. 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  smoked.     Milton. 

2.  To  burn;  to  be  kindled;  to  rage. 

The   an^er  of  the    Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall 
smoke  against  that  man.  Deut.  xxix.  20. 

3.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field. 
Dryden. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out;  to  suspect.   [Rare,] 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers. Addison. 

5.  To  emit  fumes  of  burning  tobacco  from 
a  pipe,  cigar,  or  the  like.  —  C.  To  suffer  as 
from  over-work  or  hard  treatment ;  to  be 
punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.     Shak. 

Smoke  (smok),  v.t.  1.  To  apply  smoke  to; 
to  foul  by  smoke;  to  hang  in  smoke;  to 
medicate  or  dry  by  smoke;  to  fumigate;  as, 
to  smoke  infected  clothing;  to  smoke  beef  or 
hams  for  preservation.— 2.  To  drive  out  or 
expel  by  smoke:  generally  with  out. 

The  king  upon  that  outrage  against  his  person, 
smoked  the  Jesuits  out  of  his  nest.  Sandys. 

3.  To  draw  smoke  from  into  the  mouth  and 
puff  it  out;  to  burn  or  use  in  smoking;  to 
inhale  the  smoke  of;  as,  to  smoke  tobacco 
or  opium ;  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar.— 4.  To 
smell  out ;  to  find  out. 

It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries 
it :  they  begin  to  smoke  me.  Shak. 


SMOKE-PLANT 

5.  t  To  sneer  at ;  to  quiz ;  to  ridicule  to  the 
face.     Congreve. 

Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear;  but  see,  sa:   l-t  tlie 
doctor.  ,-/,:, r'/jv;/. 

Smoke-arch,  (smok'arch),  n.  The  smoke- 
box  of  a  locomotive. 

Smoke-ball  (smok'lwl),  n  Jlitlt.  a  spherical 
case  of  pasteboard  or  canvas  filled  witli  a 
composition  which,  while  burning,  emits  a 
great  quantity  of  smoke.  Smoke-balls  are 
frequently  discharged  from  mortars,  iu  order 
to  conceal  a  movement  of  troops  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy ;  they  are  also  occasion- 
ally thrown  from  the  hand,  either  to  suffo- 
cate the  men  employed  in  the  galleries  of 
mines,  or  to  compel  them  to  quit  their  work. 

Smoke>bell  (smok'bel),  n.  A  glass  bell  sus- 
pended over  a  gas-light  to  intercept  the 
smoke,  and  prevent  its  blackening  the  ceil- 
ing immediately  over  the  jet. 

Smoke-black  (smok'blak),  n.  Lamp-black. 
consisting  of  the  smoke  of  resinous  sub- 
stances, especially  of  pitch,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  printer's-ink,  blacking.  A;c. 

Smoke-board  (smok'bord),  n.  A  sliding  or 
suspended  board  or  metal  plate  placed  be- 
fore the  upper  part  of  a  fire-place  to  cause 
an  increased  draught,  and  prevent  the  smoke 
from  coming  out  into  the  room. 

Smoke-box  (smok'boks),  n.  A  compartment 
at  the  off-end  of  a  tubular  steam-boiler,  into 
which  the  smoke  and  other  products  from 
the  furnaces  are  received  from  the  tubes, 
preparatory  to  their  passing  into  the  funnel 
or  chimney. 

Smoke-cloud  (smokTiloud),  n.  A  cloud  of 
smoke. 

Smoke-consumer  (smok'kon-sum-er),  j;. 
An  apparatus  for  consuming  or  burning  all 
the  smoke  from  a  fire. 

Smoke-consuming  (smok'kon-sum-ing),  a. 
Tending  or  serving  to  consume  or  burn 
smoke;  as,  a  smoke-consuming  furnace.  See 
SMOKE,  n. 

Smoke-dry  (smok'dri),  v.t  To  dry  by 
smoke. 

Smoke  -  farthing  ( smok'  far  -suing),  n, 
1.  Same  as  Pentecostal.  —  2.  pi.  Same  as 
Hearth-money. 

Smoke-house  (smoklious),  n.  A  building 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  curing  flesh 
by  smoking.  It  is  provided  with  hooks  for 
suspending  the  pieces  of  meat,  which  are 
hung  over  a  smouldering  fire  kindled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apartment 

Smoke-jack  (smok'jak),  ».  A  machine  for 
turning  a  roasting-spit  by  means  of  a  fly- 


Smoke- jack. 

a  a.  The  chimney,  contracted  in  a  circular  lorm. 
b.  Strong  bar  placed  over  the  fire-place,  to  support 
the  jack,  c.  Wheel  with  vanes  radiating  from  its 
centre,  set  in  motion  by  the  ascent  of  the  heated 
air,  and  communicating,  by  the  pinion  d  and  the 
crown-wheel  e,  with  the  pulley/;  from  which  motion 
is  transmitted  to  the  spit  by  the  chain  passing  over 
it. 

wheel  or  wheels,  set  in  motion  by  the  cur- 
rent of  ascending  air  in  a  chimney. 
Smokeless  (smokies),  a.    Having  no  smoke. 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey. 
Popt. 

Smoke -money,  Smoke -penny  (smok'- 
imm-i,  smok'pen-ni),  n.  Same  as  Smoke- 
silver. 

Smoke -plant  (smok'plant),  n.  A  much- 
cultivated  beautiful  deciduous  South  Euro- 
pean shrub,  JRhus  cotinus,  nat.  order  Ana- 
cardiacese,  yielding  the  yellow  dyewood 
called  young  fustic,  and  used  also  in  tan- 
ning. Called  Venus  or  Venetian  Sumach. 
It  has  simple,  smooth,  shining,  green  leaves, 
and  very  remarkable  feathery  inflorescence. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      ofl,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Smoker  (smok'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dries  by 
.smoke.  '2.  One  who  uses  tobacco  by  inhal- 
ing its  smoke  from  a  pipe,  cigar,  <fcc. 

Smoke  -  sail  ( smok'sal },  n.  A  small  sail 
hoisted  against  the  foremast  when  a  ship 


Smoke-sail. 

rides  head  to  wind,  to  give  the  smoke  of 
the  galley  an  opportunity  of  rising,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  aft  on  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck. 

Smoke -silver  (smok'sil-ver),  n.  Money 
formerly  paid  annually  to  the  minister  of  a 
parish  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 

Smoke  -  Stack  ( smok'stak ),  n.  In  steam 
vessels,  a  name  common  to  the  funnel  and 
the  several  escape-pipes  for  steam  beside  it. 

Smoke-tight  (smok'tlt),  a.  Impervious  to 
smoke;  not  permitting  smoke  to  enter  or 
escape. 

Smoke-tree  (smok'tre),  n.  Same  as  Smoke- 
plant. 

Smokily  (smok'i-li),  adv.  In  a  smoky  man- 
ner. 

Smokiness  (smok'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  smoky. 

Smoking  (smok'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Emit- 
ting smoke;  as,  a  smoking  furnace. — 2.  Used 
for  smoking  or  having  its  smoke  inhaled; 
as,  a  smoking  mixture. — 3.  Set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking  in,  or  for  being  occupied 
by  smokers;  as,  a  smoking  carriage;  a  smok- 
ing room;  a  smoking  saloon,  &c. 

Smoking  (smok'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  smokes ;  specifically,  the  act 
or  practice  of  inhaling  tobacco  smoke  from 
a  pipe  or  cigar;  as,  to  be  addicted  to  smok- 
ing. 

Smoking  -  cap  (smok'ing-kap),  n.  A  light 
ornamental  cap,  generally  resembling  a  flat- 
tish  fez,  used  by  smokers  and  others  for  in- 
door wear. 

Smoky  (smok'i),  a.  1.  Emitting  smoke,  es- 
pecially much  smoke ;  as,  smoky  fires.  — 

2.  Having    the  appearance   or   nature  of 
smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  drowned  in  a  black 
cloud,  and  all  the  day  after  smothered  with  smoky 
fog.  Harvey. 

3.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapour  re- 
sembling it;    as,    a  smoky  atmosphere. — 

4.  Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  or  fire-places.      'Worse  than  a 
smoky  house.'     Shak. —  5.  Tarnished  with 
smoke;  noisome  with  smoke.    '  Lowly  sheds 
with  smoky  rafters.'  Milton.—  Smoky  quartz, 
a  variety  of  quartz  of  a  smoky  brown  colour, 
much  the  same  as  cairngorm. 

Smolder  (smol'der),  Smoldering,  &c.    See 

SMOULDER,  SMOULDERING,  &c. 
Smolt  (smolt),  n.    [Gael,  smal,  a  spot]    A 

salmon  when  a  year  or  two  old,  aud  when 

it  has  acquired  its  silvery  scales. 

When  they  (salmon)  remove  to  the  sea,  they  assume 
a  more  brilliant  dress,  and  there  become  the  smolt, 
varying  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  Baird. 

Smoor  (smdr),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  smorian,  D.  and 
L.  G.  smoren,  to  suffocate ;  perhaps  from 
same  root  as  smear.  See  SMOTHER,  n.]  To 
suffocate  or  smother.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Smoor,  Smore  (smor,  smor),  v.i.  To  smo- 
ther; to  suffocate.  [Scotch.] 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 

Wliare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd.     Burns. 

Smooth  (smoTH),  a.  [O.E.  snwthe,  from  a 
somewhat  rare  A.  Sax.  form  smoethe  or 
stmnthe  (?),  the  ordinary  forms  (as  O.E. 


Mircth,  A-  Sax.  mut'tlu'')  having  undergone 
umlaut.  The  root  is  that  of  smith.]  1.  Hav- 
ing an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  so  even 
that  no  roughness  or  points  are  perceptible 
to  the  touch ;  free  from  asperities  or  un- 
evenness;  not  rough;  as,  smooth  glass;  a 
smooth  surface.  'My  smooth  moist  .hand.' 
Shak. 

The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  and  even  without  eminences  or  cavities. 

Drydtn. 

2.  Evenly  spread;  glossy;  as,  smooth  hair. 
'Thy  sleek  smooth  head.'  Shak. — 3.  Gently 
flowing;  not  ruffled  or  undulating. 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea.  Milton. 

4.  Uttered  without  stops,  obstruction,  or 
hesitation;  falling  pleasantly  on  the  ear; 
even;  not  harsh;  not  rugged;  hence,  using 
language  not  harsh  or  rugged ;  as,  smooth 
verse;  smooth  eloquence.   'The  only  smooth 
poet  of  those  times.'    Milton. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows.     Cay. 

5.  Bland;  mild;  soothing;  insinuating;  flat- 
tering. 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy.  Shak. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison. 

6.  Free  from  anything  disagreeable  or  un- 
pleasant; not  alloyed  with  any  painful  sen- 
sation.   'Smooth  and  welcome  news.'  Shak. 
'Smooth  comforts.'    Shak. — 7.  Without  jolt 
or  shock;  equable  as  to  motion.—  Smooth  is 
often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-explain- 
ing compounds,  as  smoo th -haired,  smooth- 
leaved.Sf/WJotfi-shaven,  smooths  warded,  Ac. 
SYN.  Even,  plain,  level,  flat,  polished,  glossy, 
sleek,  soft,  bland,  mild,  soothing,  voluble, 
flattering,  adulatory,  deceptive. 

Smooth  (smb'Tii),  n.  1.  The  act  of  making 
smooth. 

In  that  instant  she  put  a  rouge-pot,  a  brandy  bottle, 
and  a  plate  of  broken  meat  into  the  bed,  gave  one 
smooth  to  her  hair,  and  finally  let  in  her  visitor. 

Thackeray. 

2.  That  which  is  smooth ;  the  smooth  part 
of  anything.     'The  smooth  of  his  neck.' 
Gen.  xxvii.  16. — 3.  A  grass  field;  a  meadow. 
[United  States.] 

Smooth,  Smoothe  (smbTH),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp. 
smoothed;  ppr.  smoothing.  [From  the  ad- 
jective.] 1.  To  make  smooth;  to  make  even 
on  the  surface  by  any  means ;  as,  to  smooth 
a  board  with  a  plane ;  to  smooth  cloth  witli 
an  iron.  '  To  smooth  the  ice.'  Shak.  *  And 
smooth' d  the  ruffled  seas.'  Dryden.  —  'L  To 
free  from  obstruction;  to  make  easy. 

Thou,  Abelard,  the  last  sad  office  pay. 

And  stnooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.    Pope. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness;  to  make  flowing. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones.         Milton. 

4.  To  palliate;  to  soften.     'To  smooth  his 
fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild.'  Shak. 

5.  To  calm;  to  mollify;  to  allay.    'Each  per- 
turbation smooth'd    with    outward    calm.' 
Milton.— 6.  To  ease;  to  regulate.     '  The  dif- 
ficulty smooth'd.'    Dry  den. 

Smooth  (smoTH),  v.i.  To  use  blandishment; 
to  act  the  flatterer;  to  be  insinuating. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Shak. 

Smooth-bore  (smoTH'bor),  a.      Same  as 

Smooth-bored. 
Smooth  -  bore  ( smoTH'bor ),  n.     A  firearm 

with  a  smooth-bored  barrel,  in  opposition 

to  a  rifle. 
Smooth-bored  (smoTH'bord),  a.     Having  a 

smooth  bore,  as  opposed  to  a  rifted  barrel. 
Smooth-browed  (smbTH'broud),  a.  Having 

a  smooth  or  unwrinkled  brow. 
Smooth-chinned  (smoTH'chind),  a.  Having 

a  smooth  chin;  beardless.  'Smooth-chinned 

courtiers. '    Massinger. 
Smooth-dittied  (snioTH'dit-tid),a.  Smoothly 

or  sweetly  sung  or  played ;  having  a  flow- 
ing, pleasing  melody.  '  His  soft  pipe,  and 

smooth-dittied  song.'    Milton. 
Smoothent  (sinbTH'u  ),*>.£.  To  make  smooth; 

to  smooth. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 

smoothen  the  extuberances  left.  Moxon. 

Smoother  (smoTH'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  smooths.  '  Smoothers  and  polishers 
of  language.'  Bp.  Percy. 

Smooth-faced  (smbTH'fast),  a.  1.  Having 
a  smooth  face;  beardless. — 2.  Having  a  mild, 
soft,  bland,  or  winning  look.  'Smooth-faced 
wooers. '  '  Smooth-faced  peace. '  Shak.  — 
3.  Having  a  fawning  insinuating  look.  '  That 


smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commo- 
dity.' Shak.—  4.  Having  a  smooth  face  or 
surface  in  general. 

Smooth-grained  (BmoTH/gr&nd),o.  Smooth 
in  the  grain,  as  wood  or  stone.  ' Smooth - 
grained  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade.' 
Drydtn, 

Smoothing-iron  (sm6TH'ing-I-ern),  n.  An 
iron  instrument,  generally  somewhat  tri- 
angular in  shape,  with  a  flat  polished  face, 
and  used  when  heatedfprsmoothingclothes, 
linen,  Ac.  Solid-bodied  smoothing-irons 
are  heated  by  being  placed  near  the  fire  or 
over  a  flame ;  hollow  irons  are  heated  by 
introducing  an  iron  heater,  incandescent 
charcoal,  or  a  gas  flame  into  the  body  of  the 
utensil. 

Smoothlng-plane  (smb'Tii'ing-plan),  n.  In 
carp,  a  small  flue  plane  used  for  smoothing 
ml  finishing  work.  See  PLANE. 

Smoothly  (smoTii'li),  adv.  In  a  smooth 
manner:  (a)  evenly;  not  roughly  or  harshly; 
with  even  flow  or  motion.  '  Whose  names 
yet  run  smoothly  in  .  .  .  a  blank  verse.  'Shak. 
'Rivers  .  .  .  smoothly  flow.'  Pope.  (6)  With- 
out obstruction  ordifficulty;  readily;  easily. 

Had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  past  unespied. 

Hooker. 

(c)  With  soft,  bland,  insinuating  language; 
as,  to  speak  smoothly,     (d)  Mildly;  inno- 
cently; especially,  with  affected  mildness 
and  innocence.     '  Looking  so  smoothly  and 
innocently  on  it,  and  so  deceiving  them.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Smoothness  (smoTH'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  smooth;  as,  (a)  evenness  of 
surface ;  freedom  from  roughness  or  asper- 
ity; as,  the  smoothness  of  a  floor  or  wall,  of 
the  skin,  of  water,  &c.  'The  torrent's  smooth- 
ness ere  it  dash  below.'  Campbell,  (b)  Soft- 
ness or  mildness  to  the  palate;  as,  the 
smoothness  of  wine,  (c)  Softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  numbers;  easy  flow  of  words. 

Virgil,  though  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, is  far  from  affecting  it.  Drydtn. 

(d)  Mildness  or  gentleness  of  speech;  bland- 
ness  of  address;  especially,  assumed  or  hypo- 
critical mildness. 

She  is  too  subtle  forthee,  and  her  smoothness, 

Her  very  silence  and  her  patience, 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her.     Shak. 

Smooth-paced  (smoTH'past),  a.  Having  a 
smooth  pace;  having  a  gentle,  regular,  easy 
flow.  'In  smooth-paced  verse  or  hobbling 
prose/  Prior. 

Smooth-spoken  (smbTH'sp6k-n),  a.  Speak- 
ing smoothly;  plausible;  flattering. 

Smooth-tongued  (smdTH'tungd),  a.  Soft 
of  speech;  plausible;  flattering;  cozening. 

Smore.    See  SMOOR. 

Smorzando,  Smorzato  (smord-zan'do, 
smord-za'to).  [It.,  dying  away.]  A  word 
placed  over  a  passage  of  music  to  indicate 
that  the  performer  is  to  gradually  decrease 
the  tone— to  make  it  die  away,  as  it  were, 
as  he  proceeds. 

Smote,  pret  of  smite. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in 

music  out  of  sight.  Tennyson. 

Smoterlich,t  o.     Smutty;  dirty.     Chaucer. 

Smother  (smuTH'er),  v.t.  [Probably  from 
the  noun,  and  meaning  originally  to  choke 
or  suffocate  with  dust.  Comp.,  however, 
Prov.  E.  smother,  to  daub  or  smear;  D. 
smodderen,  to  smut,  to  dirty.]  1.  To  suffo- 
cate or  destroy  the  life  of,  by  causing  smoke 
or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs;  to  stifle;  to  suf- 
focate by  closely  covering,  and  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  air;  as,  to  smother  a  child  in  bed. 
'Un  timely  smothered  in  their  dusky  graves.' 
Shak.  '  The  helpless  traveller  .  .  .  smoth- 
ered in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies.'  Addison. 
2,  To  cover  close  up,  as  with  ashes,  earth, 
«fcc.;  as,  to  smother  a  fire.— 3.  To  suppress; 
to  stifle;  to  extinguish;  to  conceal;  to  hide 
from  public  view.  'Smothering  his  passions 
for  the  present.'  Shak.  'To  smother  the 
light  of  natural  understanding.'  Booker. 

Smother  (smuTH'er),  v.i.  1.  To  be  suffo- 
cated.—2.  To  smoke  without  vent;  to  smoul- 
der. 

A  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post  than  let  his  thoughts 
lie  smoking  and  smothering.  Collier. 

Smother  (smuTH'er),  n.  [Obsolete  forms 
are  smorther,  smurther,  which  may  be  from 
smore,  A. Sax. smorian,  to  suffocate.  Smother 
would  lit.  mean,  therefore,  stuff  that  suffo- 
cates.] 1.  Smoke;  tliick  dust;  confusion  as 
from  dust. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother, 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother.     Shak. 


eh.  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  .70;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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For  hundreds  of  acres  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
smother  and  desolation,  the  whole  circuit  round  look- 
ing like  the  ashes  of  a  volcano.  Gilbert  White. 

2.t  A  state  of  suppression. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue,  than 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smotlier.  Bacon. 

Smothered  (  smuTH'erd  ),  p.  and  a.  Suffo- 
cated; stilled;  suppressed.— Smothered  mate, 
in  chess,  a  form  of  mate  which  is  only  pos- 
sible when  the  king  is  surrounded  by  his 
own  men  and  check  is  given  by  a  knight. 

Smother -fly  (snuiTH'<>r-fli),  n.  A  name 
jriven  to  the  various  species  of  the  Aphis, 
from  the  destruction  they  effect  on  plants. 
'  A  shower  of  aphides  or  smother-flies. '  Gil- 
bert White. 

Smotheriness  (smuTH'er-i-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  smothery. 

Smotheringly  (smuTH'er-ing-li),  adv.  Suf- 
focatingly; suppressingly. 

Smothery  (snniTH'er-i),  a.  1.  Tending  to 
smother;  stifling. —2.  Full  of  smother  or 
dust. 

Smoucht  (smouch),  v.t.  [Allied  to  iraoafc] 
To  kiss;  to  embrace;  to  buss.  'AVhat  buss- 
ing, what  smouching  and  slabbering  one  of 
another ! '  Stubbes. 

Smoulder  (smol'der),  v.i.  [O.E.  emotfor,  to 
smother;  the  word  most  closely  connected 
with  it  is  Dan.  smuldre,  smulre,  to  crumble, 
to  moulder,  from  sinul,  dust,]  1.  To  burn 
and  smoke  without  vent;  to  burn  and  smoke 
without  flame.  Hence— 2.  To  exist  in  a  sup- 
pressed state;  to  burn  inwardly,  without 
outward  demonstration,  as  a  thought,  pas- 
sion, and  the  like. 

A  doubt  that  ever  smoulder 'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  great  lords  and  barons  of  his  realm 
Flash'd  forth  and  into  war.  Tennyson. 

Smoulder!  (smol'der),  n.  Smoke;  smother. 
Gascoigne. 

Smouldryt  (smol'dri).  a.  [See  SMOULDER.] 
Smothery;  suffocating.  'Smouldry  cloud  of 
duskish  stinking  smoke.'  Spenser. 

Smudge  (smuj),  v.t.  [A  form  of  smutch, 
from  smut.']  I.  To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt 
or  filth;  to  blacken  with  smoke. —2.  To 
stifle;  to  smother.  [Provincial.] 

Smudge  (smuj),  n.  1.  A  foul  spot;  a  stain; 
a  smear. — 2.  A  suffocating  smoke.  [Provin- 
cial.]—  3.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles, 
partially  ignited,  placed  on  the  windward 
side  of  a  house,  tent,  &c.,  so  as  to  raise  a 
dense  smoke  to  repel  mosquitoes.  [United 
States.] 

I  have  had  a  smudge  made  in  a  chafing-dish  at  my 
bedside.  Mrs.  Cla-vers. 

Smudge -coal  (smuj'kol),  n.  A  miner's 
name  for  coal  which  has  been  partially 
deprived  of  its  bitumen  through  coming  in 
contact  with  trap-dykes,  &c.,  in  a  state  of 
heat,  and  so  been  converted  into  a  kind 
of  natural  coke.  Called  also  Blitid-coal, 
Stone-coal. 

Smug  (smug),  a.  [L.G.  smuck,  Dan.  smuk, 
Q.  sckmuck,  handsome,  fine,  neat ;  Dan. 
smuk,  pretty.]  Neat;  trim;  spruce;  fine; 
affectedly  nice  in  dress.  '  The  smug  and 
silver  Trent. '  Shak.  '  Used  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart. '  Shak.  '  Twelve  sable  steeds 
smug  as  the  old  raven's  wing.'  Beaumont. 
'A smug  pert  counsellor.'  Cowper.  'The 
smug  and  scanty  draperies  of  his  style.'  De 
Quincey.  The  word  now  conveys  a  slight 
shade  of  contempt. 

Smug  (smug),  v.t.  To  make  smug  or  spruce; 
to  dress  with  affected  neatness. 

My  men  .  .  .  were  all  ... 

Studiously  sweeten'd,  smugg'd  with  oile.  and  deckt. 
Chapman. 

Smug-boat  (smug'bot),  n.  A  contraband 
boat  on  the  coast  of  China;  an  opium  boat. 

Smug-faced  (smug/fast),  a.  Having  a  smug 
or  precise  face;  prim-faced. 

1  once  procured  for  a  smug-faced  client  of  mine  a 
good  douse  o'  the  chops,  which  put  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  into  his  pocket.  J.  Baillie. 

Smuggle  (smug'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  smug- 
gled; ppr.  smuggling.  [L.G.  smuggeln,  Dan. 
smugle,  G.  schmuggeln,  from  root  of  A.  Sax. 
smugan,  Icel.  smjuga,  to  creep;  Dan.  i 
smug,  secretly,  underhand.  Smock  is  from 
same  root.]  1.  To  import  or  export  secretly, 
and  contrary  to  law ;  to  import  or  export 
secretly  and  without  paying  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law;  to  run;  as,  to  smuggle  a  cargo. 

Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you'll  see. 
And  Amor  Patrias  vending  smuggled  tea.    Crabbe. 

2.  To  manage,  convey,  or  introduce  clandes- 
tinely; as,  to  smuggle  a  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment. 

Smuggle  (smug'l),  v.i.  To  practise  smug- 
gling. 

Now  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of  checking 


this  practice— either  the  temptation  to  smuggle  must 
be  diminished  by  lowering  the  duties,  or  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  smuggling  must  be  increased. 

Cyc.  of  Commerce. 

Smuggler  (smug'Ier),  n.  1.  One  who  smug- 
gles ;  one  who  imports  or  exports  goods 
privately  and  contrary  to  law,  either  con- 
traband goods  or  dutiable  goods,  without 
paying  the  customs.  —2.  A  vessel  employed 
in  running  goods. 

Smuggling  (snm^ling),  n.  The  offence  of 
importing  or  exporting  prohibited  goods  or 
other  goods  without  paying  the  customs; 
the  practice  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by 
the  clandestine  introduction  of  articles  into 
consumption  without  paying  the  duties 
chargeable  upon  them.  It  may  be  com- 
mitted indifferently  upon  the  excise  or  cus- 
toms revenue. 

Smugly  (smuc'li),  adv.  In  a  smug  manner; 
neatly;  sprucely. 

Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  will  look  wondrous  smugly.      Gay. 

Smugness  (smug'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  smug;  neatness;  spruceness. 

Smulkin  (smul'kin),  n.  An  Irish  brass  coin 
current  in  the  reign,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
the  value  of  \d. 

Smuly  t  ( smu '  li ),  a.  Looking  smoothly 
demure. 

Smur(smur),n.   Small,  thick  rain,   [Scotch.] 

During  the  afternoon  a  smur  of  rain  came  on  which 
prevented  me  from  going  to  church  again.  Gale. 

Smut  (smut),  n.  [A  parallel  form  with 
1'rov.  E.  smit,  a  particle  of  soot,  A.  Sax. 
smitta,  a  spot,  a  stain,  smut;  D.  smett  a  blot, 
a  stain.  From  root  of  smite.  Smudge, 
sniutch,a.re  closely  alliedforms.  SeeSMUTCH.j 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  or  the 
foul  matter  itself .  —  2.  Obscene  and  filthy 
language.     'Will  talk  smut  though  a  priest 
and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.'  Addison. 

I  cannot  for  my  heart  conceive  the  pleasure  of 
noise,  and  nonsense,  and  drunken  freaks,  and 
drunken  quarrels,  and  smut,  and  blasphemy. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3.  A  disease,  also  called  Dust-brand,  inci- 
dental to  cultivated  corn,  by  which  the 
farina  of  the  grain,  together  with  its  proper 
integuments,  and  even  part  of  the  husk,  is 
converted  into  a  black,  soot-like  powder. 
This  disease  does  not  affect  the  whole  body 
of  the  crop,  but  the  smutted  ears  are  some- 
times very  numerously  dispersed  throughout 
it.    Some  attribute  the  smut  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  others  consider  it  as  a  hered- 
itary disease  transmitted  by  one  generation 
to  another  through  the  seed.    It  is  produced 
by  a  minute  fungus,  VstUago  or  Uredo  se- 
getum.     Various  schemes  have  been  tried 
for  the  prevention  of  smut,  but  the  safest 
mode  for  the  farmer  to  pursue  is  never  to 
sow  grain  from  a  field  in  which  the  smut 
has  prevailed. — Smut  ball,  bunt  or  pepper- 
brand,  a  fungoid  disease  analogous  to  smut. 
It  consists  of  a  black  powdery  matter,  having 
a  disagreeable  odour,  occupying  the  interior 
of  the  grain  of  wheat.    This  powdery  matter 
consists  of  minute  balls  filled  with  sporules, 
and  is  caused  by  the  attack  of  Tilletia  caries. 

4.  Bad  sqft  coal  containing  much  earthy 
matter. 

Smut  (smut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  smutted;  ppr. 
smutting.  1.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut; 
to  blacken  with  coal,  soot,  or  other  dirty 
substance. 

The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke,  that 
neither  the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works  shew  them* 
selves.  Addison. 

2.  To  affect  with  the  disease  called  smut ; 
to  mildew. 

Mildew  falleth  upon  corn  and  smutteth  it.    Bacon. 

3.  To  blacken;  to  tarnish;  to  taint. 

He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of 
atheism.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Smut  (smut),  v.i.  1.  To  gather  smut;  to  be 
converted  into  smut.  'White  red -eared 
wheat  .  .  .  seldom  smuts.'  Mortimer. — 
2.  To  give  off  smut;  to  crock. 

Smut-ball  (smut'bal),  n.  The  common 
name  of  a  fungus,  Tilletia  or  Uredo  caries, 
of  the  section  Coniomycetes,  very  destruc- 
tive to  wheat. 

Smutch  (smuch),  v.t.  [Closely  allied  to 
smut,  but  perhaps  directly  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian—Sw.  smuds,  Dan.  simtts,  filth, 
dirt.  Smudge  is  another  form.]  To  blacken 
with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal;  to  smudge. 
'What,  hast  smutched  thy  nose?'  Shak. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  Jily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  itf 

Ha'  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch' d  it.     K.  Jonson, 


Smutch  (smuch),  n.  A  foul  spot;  smudge; 
a  black  stain. 

His  milk-white  hand  ;  the  palm  is  hardly  clean, 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 

Cou'fer, 

Smutchin  (smuch'in),  n.  [A  dim.  form 
from  smutch.]  Snuff. 

The  Spanish  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder  or 
smuU'hin,  and  it  mightily  refreshes  the  brain. 

Hawaii. 

Smuth  (smuth),  n.  A  miners'  name  fur 
waste,  poor,  small  coal. 

Smutmill  (smut'mil),  n.  A  machine  fnr 
cleansing  grain  from  smut  or  mildew. 

Smuttily  (smut'i-li),  adv.  In  a  smutty 
manner;  as,  (a)  blackly;  smokily;  foully. 
(b)  With  obscene  language.  Tatter. 

Smuttiness  (amufi-nee),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  smutty;  as,  (a)  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  soiled  or  smutted;  dirt 
from  smoke,  soot,  coal,  or  smut,  (b)  Ob- 
sceneness  of  language. 

Smutty  (smut'i),  a.  1.  Soiled  with  smut, 
coal,  soot,  or  the  like.  '  The  smutty  air  of 
London.'  Howell.-~2.  Affected  with  smut 
or  mildew.  'Smutty  corn.'  Locke. — 3.  Ob- 
scene ;  not  modest  or  pure ;  as,  smutty  lan- 
guage. '  The  smutty  joke,  ridiculously  lewd.' 
Smollett. 

Smyrnium  (smer'ni-um),  n.  [From  L. 
Smyrna,  myrrh.  The  plants  have  the  odour 
of  myrrh.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Uiu- 
bellifene.  The  species  are  upright,  smooth 
biennials,  with  fleshy  roots,  various  leaves, 
and  terminal  umbels  of  yellow  or  yellowish- 
green  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  S.  Qluaatnim,  or  com- 
mon alexanders,  is  found  in  Britain,  most 
frequently  near  the  coast.  It  was  formerly 
much  eaten  in  Europe,  both  as  a  salad  and 
pot-herb.  S.perfoliatum,or  perfoliate  alex- 
anders, is  a  native  of  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Dalmatia. 

Smyterie,  Srnytrie(smlt'ri),n.  A  numerous 
collection  of  small  individuals.  '  A  smytrie 
o'  wee  duddie  weans.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Snack  (snak),  n.  [O.  and  Prov.  E.  snack,  to 
snatch.  A  snack  is  what  can  be  hastily 
taken.  See  SNATCH.]  1.  A  share:  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase,  to  go  snacks, 
that  is,  to  have  a  share.  '  They  come  in  for 
their  snack.'  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
At  last  he  whispers,  Do,  and  we'll  go  snacks.  Pope. 

2.  A  portion  of  food  that  can  be  eaten  has- 
tily; a  slight,  hasty  repast.  Dickens. 

Snacket  (snak'et),  n.    See  SNECKET. 

Snacot  (snak'ot),  n.  [Corr.  from  N.  L. 
syngnathus,  from  Gr.  gyn,  with,  together, 
and  gnathos,  a  jaw,  because  the  jaws  are  so 
joined  together  that  only  the  point  or  front 
part  of  the  mouth  is  opened,  Matin.]  A  fish, 
the  Syngnathus  acus  of  Linnseus,  the  garfish, 
pipe-fish,  or  sea-needle. 

Snaffle  (snafl),  n.  [Allied  to  snuffle, snivel] 
A  bridle,  consisting  of  a  slender  bitmouth, 
with  a  single  rein  and  without  a  curb ;  a 
snaffle-bit. 

In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 

Whose  word  is  snaffle,  spur,  and  spear, 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear.    Sir  //-'.  Scott. 

Snaffle  (snaf!).  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  snaffled;  ppr. 
snaffling.  To  bridle ;  to  hold  or  manage 
with  a  bridle.  'Horses  snaffled  with  the 
bits.'  Mir.  for  Mags. 

Snaffle-bit  (snafl-bit),  «.  A  plain,  slender 
bit  for  a  horse,  having  a  joint  in  the  middle, 
to  be  placed  in  the  mouth. 

Snag  (snag),  n.  [Icel.  snagi,  a  small  stake 
or  peg.  Allied  perhaps  to  SJiick,  sneck.]  1.  A 
short  projecting  stump  or  branch ;  the 
stumpy  base  of  a  branch  left  in  pruning;  a 
branch  broken  off  from  a  tree. 

The  coat  of  arms. 

Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne. 
Was  hung  on  high.  Dry  den. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  long,  ugly,  or 
irregular  tooth. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet. 

Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet.       Prior. 

3.  In  some  of  the  rivers  of   the  United 
States,  &c.,  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly 
fixed  to  the  bottom  at  one  end  and  rising 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  surface  at  the  other 
end,  by  which  steamboats,  <fcc.,  are  often 
pierced  and  sunk. 

Snag  (snag),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  snagged;  ppr. 
snagging.  1.  To  trim  by  lopping  branches; 
to  cut  the  branches,  knots,  or  protuber- 
ances from,  as  the  stem  of  a  tree. — 2.  To 
injure  or  destroy  by  running  against  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  a  sunken  tree,  as  in 
American  rivers;  as,  to  sncrg  a  steamboat. 

Snag-boat  (snag'bot),  n.  A  steamboat 
fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  removing  snaga 
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or  other  obstacles  to  navigation  from  river- 
beds. Sii/uiioii'l*  H'nited  States.] 

Snagged  (snag'ed),  a.  Full  of  snags;  snaggy. 
•  iK'UiK'Uring  one  another  \vitli  aim •  /'•.-./ 
sticks.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Snaggy  (snag1!),  a.     Full  of  snags;  full  of 

sjmrt  stumps  or  sharp  points;  abounding 

with  knots:  as.  a  Nmw,''.V  tree;  a  tnajyy  stick. 

His  weapon  was  a  tall  and  snaggy  oak.    HeyTuovd. 

Snag-tOOtht  (snag'tbth),  n.  A  tooth  longer 
tlian  otliers  or  than  ordinary. 

Snail  (snal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stuel,  contr.  from 
xmpyci.  siueijl;  Icel.  snujill,  Dan.  ynegl;  dim. 
forms  from  root  of  snake,  sneak,  the  name 
signifying  the  creeping  animal.]  1.  A  slimy, 
•low -creeping,  air-breathing,  gasterppod 
mnlltisc  belonging  to  the  genus  Helix  of 
l.iniKcus,  nn\v  raised  into  the  family  Heli- 
cida),  and  differing  from  the  slugs(Limacida;) 
chiefly  in  being  covered  with  a  depressed 
spiral  shell.  The  latter  are  also  sometimes 
popularly  called  snails.  The  shell  is  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined  with 
maculated  albumen,  secreted  by  the  skin. 
The  head  is  furnished  with  four  retractile 
horns  or  tentacula;  and  on  the  superior  pair, 
at  the  extremity,  the  eyes  are  placed.  The 
sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  but 
the  copulation  of  two  such  hermaphrodite 
individuals  is  necessary  for  impregnation. 
The  common  garden  snail  (Helix  aspersa)  is 
the  most  familiar  species  of  the  typical 
genus.  The  mischief  done  by  it  to  garden 
produce  on  which  it  feeds  is  very  extensive. 
Nearly  equally  well  known  is  the  edible 
snail  (H.  Pomatia),  largely  found  in  France, 
and  cultivated  there  and  elsewhere  for  food 
purposes.  See  SLUG.  — 2.  A  drone ;  a  slow- 
moving  person.  '  Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou 
snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot.'  Shak.—  3.t  A 
tortoise,  hence  the  name  of  an  ancient  mili- 
tary engine  called  also  a  testudo. 

There  be  also  in  that  country  a  kind  of  snail  (tes- 
titdines),  that  be  so  great  that  many  persons  may 
lodge  them  in  their  shells  as  men  would  in  a  house. 
Sir  J.  Mandeville. 

4.  A  piece  of  spiral  machinery  somewhat 
resembling  a  snail;  specifically,  the  piece  of 
metal  forming  part  of  the  striking  work  of 
a  clock. —5.  Snail-clover  (which  see). 

Snail-clover,  Snail-trefoil  (snal'klo-ver, 
snal'tre-foil),  n.  [So  called  from  its  pods, 
which  resemble  the  shells  of  snails.  ]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  the  M.  smtel- 
lata.  Called  also  Snail. 

Snail-fish  (snal'nsh),  n.  A  species  of  Liparis, 
found  in  the  British  Islands,  and  so  called 
from  its  soft  texture,  and  the  habit  of  the 
fish  to  fix  itself  to  rocks  like  a  snail. 

Snail-flower  (snal'flou-er),  n.  A  leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Phaseolua  (P.  Caracalla), 
allied  to  the  kidney-bean.  It  is  often  grown 
in  the  gardens  of  South  America,  Southern 
Europe,  and  India  for  its  large,  showy, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  under  the  name  of 
caracol. 

Snail-like  (snal'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  snail; 
moving  very  slowly. 

Snail-like  (snal'lik),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  snail;  slowly. 

You  courtiers  move  so  snail-like  in  your  business 
B.  Jtmson. 

Snail-movement  (snarmov-ment),  n.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  eccentric  of  a 
steam-engine. 

Snail-paced  (snal'past),  a.  Moving  slow, 
as  a  snail.  '  Impotent  and  snail-paced  beg- 
gary.' Shak. 

Snail-plant  (snal'plant),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  two  papilionaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Medicago  (M.  smtellata  and  M.  Helix), 
whose  pods  are  called  snails  from  their  re- 
semblance to  these  animals. 

Snail-shell  (snal'shel).  n.  The  covering  of 
the  snail. 

Snail-Slow  (snal'slo),  a.  As  slow  as  a  snail; 
extremely  slow.  'Snail -slow  in  profit.' 
Shak. 

Snail-trefoil  (snal'tre-foil),  n.  Same  as 
Snail-clover. 

Snake  (snak),  n.  [ A.  Sax.  snaca,  from  sntcan, 
to  creep,  to  sneak ;  Icel.  sndkr,  snokr,  Sw. 
snok, Dan.  snay.  Akin  snail.]  A  name  com- 
monly given  to  any  serpent,  but  more  par- 
ticularly used  to  designate  the  common 
British  snake,  the  Natrix  torquata,  family 
Colubridie,  and  belonging  to  a  section  of  the 
family  which  some  naturalists  have  raised 
into  a  distinct  family  under  the  name  Natri- 
cidse.  It  is  destitute  of  poison-fangs,  and 
its  food  consists  of  lizards,  young  birds, 
bird's  eggs,  mice,  and  more  particularly 
frogs.  Its  average  length  is  3  feet,  but  it 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  4  or  5  feet, 


tlic  frinale,  as  in  serpents  generally,  beinj, 
larger  than  the  male.  It  inhabits  Knn>i»<. 
from  Scotland,  and  the  corresponding  lati 
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tude  on  the  Continent,  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  body  thickens  towards  the  middle  and 
tapers  towards  the  tail,  which  ends  in  rather 
a  sharp  point  The  head  is  covered  with 
large  plates.  The  ignorant  sometimes  mis- 
take the  harmless  snake  for  the  viper.  Com- 
pare the  cut  at  VIPER  with  the  annexed.— 
A  snake  in  the  grass,  a  secret  or  treacherous 
enemy. 

Snake  (snak),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  snaked;  ppr. 
snaking.  1.  To  drag  or  haul,  as  a  snake  from 
its  hole:  often  with  out.  [United  States.] — 
•2.  Saut.  to  wind  round  spirally,  as  a  large 
rope  with  a  smaller  one,  or  with  cord,  the 
small  ropes  lying  in  the  spaces  between  the 
strands  of  the  large  one;  to  worm. 
Snake  (snak),  v.i.  To  crawl  like  a  snake. 
[United  States.] 

Snake-bird  (snakTierd),  n.    See  DARTER. 
Snake -boat  (snak 'hot).    See   PAMBAN- 
MANCHE. 

Snake-eel  (snak'el),  n.  A  popular  name  of 
the  fishes  which  constitute  the  family  Ophi- 
suridaepf  some  naturalists,  but  which  others 
class  with  the  true  eels  in  the  family  Murse- 
nidte,  from  the  tail  tapering  to  a  point  like 
that  of  a  snake.  They  are  natives  of  warm 
seas.  One  species  (Ophisurus  serpens),  of 
about  6  feet  long,  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Snake-fly  (snak'fli),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  neuropterous  insects  of  the  group  Ra- 
phidiada;,  and  so  called  from  the  elongated 
form  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  move  the  front  of  the  body 
in  different  directions.  They  are  mostly  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods 
and  streams.  The  common  species  is  scien- 
tifically known  as  Raphidia  ophiopsis. 

Snake-gourd  (snak'gbrd),  n.  [From  the  re- 
markable snake-like  appearanceof  its  fruits, 
which  are  frequently  3  feet  long.  ]  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Tricosanthes  (T.  anguina),  a  native 
of  India  and  China. 

Snake-head  (snak'hed),  n.  1.  A  liliaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Fritillaria,  F.  Afeleagris. 
See  FRITILLARIA.— 2.  The  American  name 
of  species  of  the  genus  Chelone  (which  see). 
3.  The  end  of  a  flat  rail,  formerly  used  on 
American  railways,  which  was  sometimes 
loosened  and  thrown  up  by  the  carriage 
wheels,  and  frequently  entered  the  bodies 
of  the  carriages  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
passengers. 

Snake-lizard  (snak'liz-erd).  See  CHAM^;- 
SAURA. 

Snake-moss  (snak'mos),  n.  Common  club- 
moss  (Lycopodium  clavatum). 

Snake-nut  ( snak'nut ),  n.  The  fruit  of  a 
Demerara  tree,  the  Ophiocaryon  paradoxi- 
cum,  the  large  embryo  of  which  resembles 
a  snake. 

Snake-piece  (snak'pes),  n.  Naut.  same  as 
Pointer. 

Snakeroot  (snak'rot),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  numerous  American  plants  of  different 
species  and  genera,  most  of  which  are,  or 
formerly  were,  reputed  to  be  efficacious  as 
remedies  for  snake  bites.  Among  the  best 
known  is  Aristolochia  serpentaria,nat.  order 
Aristolochiacese,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  It 
isanativeof  Virginia, and  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
fibrous,  aromatic,  and  bitterish  root,  which 
was  formerly  extolled  as  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake  and  other  serpents.  The 
infusion  is  occasionally  used  as  a  stimulant, 
tonic.and  diaphoretic.  The  Virginiansuake- 
root  is  the  Polugala  Senega. 

Snake's-beard  (snaks'berd),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ophiopo- 
gon.nat.  order  Liliacea?,  belonging  to  China 
and  Japan. 

Snake's-head  Iris  (snakslied  i-ris),  n.  A 
plant,  Iris  tuberosa.  See  IRIS. 


Snake-stone  (snak'uton),  n.  I.  A  popular 
name  of  those  fossils  otherwise  called  Am- 
monites.— •>.  A  small  rounded  piece  of  stone, 
or  other  hard  substance,  popularly  believed 
to  be  efficacious  in  curing  snake  bites.— 3.  A 
kind  of  hone  or  whetstone  occurring  in  Scot- 
land. 

Snakeweed(snak/wed),ji.  A  plant,  bistort 
(Polygonum  Bistorta),  which  grows  in  past 
tures.  It  is  astringent  and  sometimes  used 
in  medicine.  See  I'OLYGONUM. 

Snake-WOOd  (snak'wml),  n.  1.  The  wood  of 
the  Strychnos  colubrina,  nat.  order  Logani- 
acere,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Isle  of  Timor 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  supposed  to  be  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  serpent.  See 
STRYCHNOS.— 2.  The  Demerara  letter-wood 
(Brosimum  A  ubletii).  a  tree  of  the  nat.  order 
Artocarpacew.  It  has  this  name  from  the 
heart-wood  being  mottled  with  irregularly 
shaped  dark  spots.  The  timber  is  excess- 
ively hard.— 3.  The  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Ophioxylon  (dogbanes),  from 
their  twisted  roots  and  stems. 

Snakewort  (suak'wert),  n.  Same  as  Snake- 
weed. 

Snakish  (snak'ish),  a.  Having  a  snake-like 
form,  habits,  or  qualities:  snaky. 

Snaky  (snak'i),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  snake 
or  to  snakes;  resembling  a  snake;  serpentine; 
winding. — 2.  Sly;  cunning;  insinuating*  de- 
ceitful. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.    Milton. 

3.  Having  or  consisting  of  serpents. 

In  his  hand 
He  took  Caduceus,  his  snaky  wand.      Spenser. 

Snap  (snap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  snapped;  ppr. 
snapping.  [L.  G.  and  D.  snappen,  Dan  snappe, 
Q.  schnappen,  to  snap.  Snip  is  a  lighter 
form  of  this  word,  and  snub  is  no  doubt  con- 
nected. See  SNUB,  also  SNATCH.]  1.  To  break 
instantaneously;  to  break  short;  as,  to  snap 
a  piece  of  brittle  wood.  'Breaks  the  doors 
open,  snaps  the  locks.'  Prior.— 2.  To  shut 
with  a  sharp  sound.  'Then  snapt  his  box.' 
Pope.—S.  To  bite  suddenly;  to  seize  sud- 
denly with  the  teeth. 

He,  playing  too  often  at  the  mouth  of  death,  has 
been  snapped  by  it  at  last.  South. 

He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws.      Gay. 

4.  To    snatch    suddenly;   to   catch   unex- 
pectedly.     '  When  you  lay  snug  to  snap 
young  Damon's  goat.'    Dryden. 

For  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  be  snapt  singing 
again.  Sir  «.  L' Estrange. 

5.  To   break  upon  suddenly  with  sharp, 
angry  words:  often  with  up,  and  sometimes 
with  up  short. 

A  surly  ill-bred  lord 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  itp  at  every  word. 

Gramjille. 

6.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp  sound  with ; 
as,  to  snap  a  whip. 

M'Morlan  snapped  his  fingers  repeatedly. 

Sir  It'.  Scott. 

7.  To  cause  to  spring  back  or  vibrate  with 
a  sudden  sound ;  to  twang.     '  To  snap  the 
strings  of  an  instrument.'    Dwiaht.  —  To 
snap  off,  (a)  to  break  suddenly.     (6)  To  bite 
off  suddenly.     '  To  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth.' 
Shak. 

Snap  (snap),  v.i.  1.  To  break  short;  to  part 
asunder  suddenly;  as,  a  mast  or  spar  snaps; 
a  needle  snaps. 

If  your  steel  is  too  hard,  that  is,  too  brittle,  .  .  . 
with  the  least  bending  it  will  snap.  Moxon. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite;  to  aim  to  seize 
with  the  teeth:  usually  with  at;  as,  a  dog 
snaps  at  a  passenger ;  a  fish  snapt  at  the 
bait. 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of  the 
hook  that  goes  along  with  it.  Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  give  a  sharp  cracking  sound,  such  as 
that  of  the  hammer  of  a  firearm  when  it 
descends  without  exploding  the  charge;  as, 
the  pistol  snapped.  —  4.   To   utter  sharp, 
harsh,  angry  words:  usually  with  at. 

With  the  peremptory  Jewish  wives,  we  have  snapt 
at  God's  ministers  as  they  did  at  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah. Bp.  Prideaitx. 

5.  To  catch  at  a  proposal  or  offer  eagerly;  to 
accept  gladly  and  promptly:  with  at. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everybody  (he)  joined  the 
1  Sybarite,'  that  'hell  afloat.' .  .  .  Relden  .  .  .  strapped 
at  him.  Hannay, 

Snap  (snap),  n.  1.  A  sudden  breaking  or 
rupture  of  any  substance.  —  2.  A  sudden, 
eager  bite;  a  sudden  seizing  or  effort  to 
seize,  as  with  the  teeth.  — 3.  A  sharp  cracking 
sound,  such  as  the  crack  of  a  whip.— 4.  A 
greedy  fellow.  Sir  Jt.  L' Estrange.  —5.  That 


ch,  cAain;      6h.Sc.locA;      g,  go;     j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin-;;      IH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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which  is  caught  by  a  sudden  snatch  or  grasp ; 
a  catch.  B.  Jonson.—G.  A  catch  or  small 
lock;  the  spring  catch  of  a  purse,  reticule, 
book-clasp,  bracelet,  and  the  like. —7.  A 
name  popularly  given  to  beetles  of  the  fam- 
ily Elateridae,  from  the  cricking  noise  they 
make  in  turning.  Called  also  Skip-jack.— 

8.  A  sudden  and  severe  interval;  applied  to 
weather;  as,  a  cold  snap.     'A  cold  snap  fol- 
lowing eagerly  on  a  thaw.'    J.  E.  Lowell. — 

9.  A  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread  nut  or  small 
cake. 

I  might  shut  up  house— if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived 
be— me  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentle-folks'  bairns,  and 
gi'en  them  simps  and  sugar  biscuit  inaist  o'  them  wi' 
niyaiuhand.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Snap-bug  (snap'lmg),  n.  A  kind  of  beetle. 
See  SNAP,  7.  [United  States.] 

Snap-dragon  (snap'dra-gon),  n.  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Antirrhinum  (which  see).  —2.  A 
play  in  which  raisins  are  snatched  from 
burning  brandy  and  put  into  the  mouth. 

When  they  were  all  tired  of  blind-man's  buff,  there 
was  a  great  game  at  snapdragon;  and  when  fingers 
enough  were  burned  with  that,  and  all  the  raisins 
were  gone,  they  sat  down.  Dickens. 

3.  The  thing  eaten  at  snap-dragon.     Swift. 

Snaphance,  Snap-haunce  (snaplmns),  n. 
[D.  snaphaan—xnap,  snap,  and  haan,  the 
cock  of  a  gun.]  1.  Originally  and  properly,  a 
spring-lock  to  a  gun  or  pistol,  subsequently 
applied  to  the  gun  itself,  which  was  a  Dutch 
firelock  in  general  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century.— 2.  A  snappish  retort;  a  curt,  sharp 
answer;  a  repartee.  Marston.  [Rare.] 

Snap-lock  (snaplok),  n.  A  lock  that  shuts 
with  a  catch  or  snap. 

Snapper  (snap'er),  n.  1.  One  that  snaps: 
often  with  up,  one  who  takes  up  stealthily 
and  suddenly;  a  thief. 

Who  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was 
likewise  a  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shak. 

2.  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
different  fish  of  the  family  Serranidse. 

Snapping  -  turtle  (snap'ing-ter-tl),  n.  A 
species  or  fresh-water  tortoise  belonging  to 
the  genus  Chelydra  (C.  serpentina  of  Agassiz, 
Trionyx  ferox  of  others),  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States:  so  named  from 
its  propensity  to  snap  at  everything  within 
its  reach. 

Snappish  (snap'ish),  a.  1.  Ready  or  apt  to 
snap  or  bite;  as,  a  snappish  cur.  —2.  Sharp  in 
reply;  apt  to  speak  angrily  or  tartly;  tart; 
crabbed.  'Smart  and  snappish  dialogue.' 
Cowper. 

Snappishly  (snap'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  snap- 
pish manner;  peevishly;  angrily;  tartly. 
'Nell  answered  him  snappishly.'  Prior. 

Snappishness  (snap'ish-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  snappish;  peevishness;  tartness. 

Snappy  (snap'i),  a.    Snappish.    [Rare.] 

Snapsack  (snap'sak),  n.  [Snap  and  sack, 
Sw.  snappsdck,  G.  schnappsack.  See  KNAP- 
SACK.] A  knapsack.  South.  [Obsolete  or 
vulgar.] 

Snapt(snapt).  A  contracted  form  of  Snapped, 
the  pret.  &  pp.  of  snap. 

Snart  (snar),  v.i.  [L.G.  and  O.D.  snarren, 
G.  schnarren,  to  suarl ;  D.  snar,  snappish. 
Probably  imitative  and  allied  to  snore.]  To 
snarl. 

And  some  of  tygres  that  did  seem  to  gren 
And  snar  of  all  that  ever  passed  by.      Spenser. 

Snare  (snar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sneare,  a  snare,  a 
noose;  Icel.  snara,  Dan.  snare,  a  snare,  a 
gin;  D.  snaar,  O.H.G.  snare,  a  string;  Icel. 
snara,  to  turn  quickly,  to  twist.]  1.  A  con- 
trivance, consisting  often  of  a  noose  or  set 
of  nooses  of  cords,  hair,  or  the  like,  by  which 
a  bird  or  other  living  animal  may  be  en- 
tangled; a  gin;  a  net;  a  noose.— 2.  Anything 
by  which  one  is  entangled,  entrapped,  or 
inveigled,  and  brought  into  trouble. 

A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are 
the  snare  of  his  soul.  Prov.  xviii.  7. 

3.  One  of  the  strings  formed  of  twisted  raw 
hide  strained  upon  the  lower  head  of  a 
drum. 

Snare  (snar),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  snared;  ppr. 
snaring.  [From  the  noun.]  To  catch  with 
a  snare;  to  catch  or  take  by  guile;  to  bring 
into  unexpected  evil,  perplexity,  or  danger; 
to  entangle. 

The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Ps.  ix.  16. 

Snare  -drum  (snar'drum),  n.  A  common 
military  drum  furnished  with  snares,  as 
opposed  to  a  bass  drum.  See  SNARE,  n.  3. 

Snarer  (snar'er),  n.  One  who  lays  snares  or 
entangles. 

Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide. 
Crabbe. 


Snarl  (snarl),  v.i.  [A  freq.  of  snar.  See 
SNAR.]  1.  To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly 
dog;  to  gnarl.  'That  I  should  snarl  and 
bite  and  play  the  dog.'  Shak.— 2.  To  speak 
roughly;  to  talk  in  rude,  murmuring  terms. 

It  is  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little 
lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands  not 
exempted.  Dryden. 

Snarl  (snarl),  n.  A  quarrel ;  an  angry  con- 
test. 

Snarl  (snarl),  v.t.  [From  snare.]  I.  To  en- 
tangle; to  complicate ;  to  involve  in  knots; 
as,  to  snarl  a  skein  of  thread.  'And  from 
her  head  oft  rent  her  snarled  hair.'  Spen- 
ser.—2.  To  embarrass;  to  confuse;  to  en- 
tangle. 'Confused  snarled  consciences.'  Dr. 
U.  More. 

This  was  the  question  that  they  would  have  snarled 
him  with.  Latimtr. 

Snarl  (snarl),  n.  Entanglement;  a  knot  or 
complication  of  hair,  thread,  &c.,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  disentangle;  hence,  intricacy; 
complication;  embarrassing  difficulty. 

Snarl  (snarl),  v.t.  To  raise  or  form  hollow 
work  in  narrow  metal  vases.  See  SNAR- 
LING, SNARLING-IRON. 

Snarler  (anarldr),  n.  One  who  snarls;  a 
surly,  growling  animal;  a  grumbling,  quar- 
relsomefellow.  '  The  lash  of  snarlcrs'  jokes.' 
Swift. 

Snarling  (snar'ling),  p.  and  a.  Growling; 
grumbling  angrily;  peevish;  waspish ;  snap- 
pish. 

Snarling  (snar'ling),  n.  A  mode  of  raising 
or  forming  hollow  work  in  sheet  metal,  such 
as  narrow  vases,  by  repercussion,  where  the 
hammer,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  vessel, 
cannot  be  applied  directly. 

Snarling-iron  (snar'ling-i-ern),  n.  An  iron 
tool  used  in  the  operation  of  snarling.  It 
consists  of  a  straight  arm  with  an  upturned 
end.  This  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  to 
be  operated  on  with  the  end  bearing  upon 
the  part  to  be  raised  or  expanded,  and  blows 
struck  on  the  end  which  is  without  the 
vessel  cause  the  other  end  to  act  on  it  by 
repercussion. 

Snarl-knot  (snarl'not),  n.  A  knot  that  can- 
not be  drawn  loose.  [Provincial.] 

Snary  (sna'ri),  a.  [From  snare.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  snare;  entangling;  insidious. 

Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread. 
Dry  den. 

Snash  (snash),  n.  [Same  word  as  Sw.  sncesa, 
to  chide  sharply;  or  a  form  formed  by  a 
mixing  up  of  snap  and  gnash.  Comp.  also 
Dan.  snaske,  to  champ  food  with  noise.] 
Insolent,  opprobrious  language;  impertin- 
ent abuse.  [Scotch.] 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 

How  they  maun  thole  the  factor's  snash.   Sums. 

Snastt  (snast),  n.  [From  root  of  A.  Sax. 
snithan,  to  cut,  whence  snath,  sued.]  The 
snuff  of  a  candle.  Bacon. 

Snatch  (snach),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  snatched  or 
snatcht.  [Softened  form  of  O.  and  Prov.  E. 
snack,  to  snatch;  D.  and  L.G.  snakken, 
snacken,  to  snatch:  probably  a  parallel  form 
of  snap  (which  see).]  1.  To  seize  hastily  or 
abruptly;  to  seize  without  permission  or 
ceremony;  as,  to  snatch  a  kiss.  'From  my 
finger  snatch'd  that  ring.'  Shak.  'When 
half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not 
take.'  Pope. 

Nay  do  not  snatch  it  from  me.  Shak, 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part. 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Pope. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  away.     'Snatch 
me  to  heaven.'  Thomson,— SYN.  To  twitch, 
pluck,  pull,  catch,  grasp,  gripe. 
Snatch  (snach),  v.i.     To  attempt  to  seize 
suddenly;  to  catch;  as,  to  snatch  at  a  thing. 

Nay,  the  ladies  too  will  be  snatching.       Shak. 

Snatch  (snach),  n.  1.  A  hasty  catch  or 
seizing. 

Why,  then,  it  seems  some  certain  snatch  or  so 
Would  serve  your  turn.  Shak. 

2.  A  catching  at  or  attempt  to  seize  sud- 
denly.—3.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action;  as, 
a  snatch  at  weeding  after  a  shower.— 4.  A 
small  piece,  fragment,  or  quantity:  a  piece 
snatched  or  broken  off.  'Snatches  of  old 
tunes.'  Shak. 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine.  Spectator. 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song. 

Tennyson. 

5.  A  shuffling  answer.    [Rare.] 

Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches  and  yield  me  a 
direct  answer.  Shak. 

6.  A  hasty  repast;  a  snack.    [Scotch.] 


Snatch-block. 


Snatch-block  (snach'blok),  n.    A  particular 
kind  of  block  used  in  ships,  having  an  open- 
ing in  one  side  to  receive  the  bight  of  a 
rope.    It  is  chiefly  used 
for     heavy     purchases, 
whore  a  warp  or  hawser 
is  brought  to   the  cap- 
stan. Called  also  a  Notch- 
Wot*. 

SnatCher  (snach'er),  n. 
One  that  snatches  or 
takes  abruptly ;  as,  a 
})O(\y-snatcher. 
Snatchingly  (snach'ing-li),  ado.  By  snatch- 
ing; hastily;  abruptly. 

Snatchy  (snach'i),  a.  Consisting  of  or  cha- 
racterized by  snatches. 

The  modern  style  (of  rowing)  seems  short  and 
snatchy;  it  has  not  the  long-  majestic  sweep  of  former 
days.  Cambridge  Sketches. 

Snath,  Snathe  (snath,  snath),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
snted,  the  handle  of  a  scythe,  from  snithan, 
to  cut.  There  are  various  other  forms  of 
this  word,  as  sneath,  sneethe,  sned,  &i\] 
The  handle  of  a  scythe.  [Local  and  United 
States.  ] 

Snathe  (SIIHTH),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  snithan,  Icel. 
sneitha,  Goth,  sneithan,  G.  schneiden,  to 
cut.  Akin  Sc.  snod,  trim,  neat.]  To  lop;  to 
prune.  [Provincial.] 

Snattock  (snat'ok),  n.  [Snathe  and  dim. 
term,  -ock.]  A  chip;  a  slice.  '  Snattocks  of 
that  very  cross.'  Gayton.  [Local.] 

Snaw  (snii),  ?i.     Snow.     [Scotch.] 

Snead(sned),n.  1.  [Connected  with  snood.]  A 
ligament;  a  line  or  string.— 2.  A  handle  for 
a  scythe.  See  SNATH,  SNED.  [Both  local.] 

Sneak  (snek),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  sntcan,  to  creep, 
to  sneak ;  Dan.  snige,  to  creep  or  move 
softly.  See  SNAKE.]  1.  To  creep  or  steal 
privately;  to  go  furtively,  as  if  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  be  seen ;  to  slink ;  as,  to  sneak 
away  from  company;  to  sneak  into  a  corner 
or  behind  a  screen.  'A  poor  unminded 
outlaw  sneaking  home.'  Shak. 

You  slculk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility; 
to  crouch;  to  truckle. 

Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold  and  brave ; 
Will  sneaks  a  scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave.    Pope. 

Sneakt  (snek),  v.t.  To  hide;  to  conceal. 
'(Slander)  lurks  and  sneaks  its  head.'  Abp. 
Wake. 

Sneak  (snek),  n.  A  mean  fellow.  'A  set  of 
simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks.'  Glan- 
ville. 

There  can  be  no  douht  ihatas?iea&  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  very  little  better  than  a  knave.  The  word, 
like  the  correlative  term  'gentleman,*  is  one  of  pecu- 
liarly English  growth.  .  .  .  To  linglish  apprehension 
the  term  denotes  that  combination  of  selfishness, 
cowardice,  and  falsehood  which  is  summed  up  in  the 
Lexicon  definition  of  a  'mean  fellow,'  and  is  directly 
opposite  to  manliness  and  candour.  Sat.  Rev. 

Sneak-CUp  (snek'kup),  n.  A  toper  who  balks 
his  glass ;  one  who  sneaks  from  his  cup ; 
hence,  a  puny  or  paltry  fellow. 

The  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup.  Shak. 

He  is  such  a  sneak-cup  I  were  he  a  boy  of  mettle  I 
would  adopt  him.  Morton. 

Sneaker  (snek'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sneaks; 
one  who  wants  spirit;  a  sneak.  'Sneakers 
and  time-servers.'  Waterland. 

I  am  none  of  those  sneakers.  Lamb. 

2.  A  small  vessel  of  drink;  a  kind  of  punch- 
bowl. 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his  myrmi- 
dons about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.  Spectator. 

Sneakiness  (snek'i-nes),  n.  Same  as  Sneak- 
ingness. 

Sneaking  (snek'ing),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
sneak;  acting  like  a  sneak;  mean;  servile; 
crouching.  *  The  fawning,  sneaking,  and 
flattering  hypocrite.'  Stilling  fleet.  ~1.  Secret 
or  clandestine,  and  somewhat  discreditable; 
underhand. 

When  we  speak  of  a  '  sneaking  regard  '  for  a  per- 
son or  a  principle,  we  imply  that  the  regard  is,  or  is 
felt  by  those  wno  entertain  it  to  be,  more  or  less  dis- 
creditable, and  that  they  do  not  venture  openly  to 
profess  a  feeling  of  which,  they  are  ashamed,  while 
they  nevertheless  secretly  indulge  it.  Sat.  Rev. 

Sneakingly  (snek'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  sneak- 
ing manner;  meanly. 

Doe  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakingly; 
Think  the  King  sees  thee  still ;  for  his  Kine  does. 
G.  Herbert. 

Sneakingness  (snek'ing-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  sneaking;  meanness. 

Sneaksby  (sneks'bi),  n.  A  paltry  fellow. 
'  A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  siugular- 
ist.'  Barrow.  [Familiar.] 

Sneak-up  t  (snek'up),  n.  A  sneaking,  cow- 
ardly, insidious  fellow.  [A  corrupted  read- 
ing of  Shakspere  for  sneak-cup.  If  ares.] 
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Sneaky  (snek'i),  a.     Same 

Sneapt  (snep),  v.t.  [Allied  to  vnip,  #iu'*>, 
sni'ii;  K'el  S/IC///M.  to  disgrace,  to  chide;  I). 
•m'U,  to  nip;  Dan.  snibbe,  reproach,  re- 
primand.) 1.  To  check;  to  reprove  ab- 
ruptly; to  reprimand.  Dr.  II.  More.— 2.  To 
nip;  to  bite;  to  pinch.  'Herbs  and  fruits 
ffMAJN  -/  with  cold  weather.'  Ray. 

Sneapt  (snep),  n.    A  reprimand;  a  check. 
I  will  not  undergo  this  stteap  without  reply.    Shak. 

Sneath,  Sneathe  (sneth,  sneTH),  n.  The 
handle  of  a  scythe;  a  snath. 

Sneb.t  Snebbet{sneb),u.«.  [Aform  of  smb.] 
To  check;  to  reprimand;  to  chide;  to  sneap. 
X/"'"~  . 

Sneck  (snek),  n.  fO.E.  snek,  snekke,  snccke, 
also  snack,  probably  from  xnack,  old  form 
<>f  ttnufi'h.  Comp.  catch,  a  kind  of  fasten- 
in:;.  ]  The  latch  of  a  door  or  other  appliance 
of  similar  nature;  a  door-handle.  Written 
:il-«>  tinick.  [Obsolete  and  provincial,  espe- 
cially Scotch.] 

Sneck  (snek),  v.t.  To  put  the  door  latch  or 
catch  on;  as,  to  meek  a  door.  [Scotch.] 

Sneck-drawer  <suek'dra-er),  n.  A  latch- 
lifter;  a  bolt-drawer;  a  sly  fellow;  a  co- 
zener; a  cheat.  Gait.  [Scotch.] 

Sneck-drawing  (snek'dra-ing),  a.  Crafty; 
oi/riiinu';  cheating.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Sneckett  (snek'et),  n.  [Dim.  of  meek.]  The 
latch  of  a  door;  a  snacket.  Cotgrave. 

Sneck-up,  Snick-up  t  (snek'up,  snik'up), 
inter}.  [Probably  contr.  from  his  neck  up. 
Nares.}  Go  hang!  be  hanged! 

We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Stiec&  up. 
Shak 

Sned  (sned),  n.  [.See  SNATH.]  The  handle  of 
a  scythe;  a  snead;  a  snath.  [Old  and  pro- 
vincial, especially  Scotch.] 

Sned  (sued),  v.t     Same  as  Snathe. 

Snee  (sne),?i.  [D.  snee,  contr.  of  snede,  a  cut, 
a  sharp  edge.}  A  knife. 

Sneed  (sued),  n.  [A.  Sax.  snced.  See  SNATH, 
SNATHE.]  The  handle  of  a  scythe;  a  sned 
or  snath. 

This  is  fixed  on  a  long  sneed,  or  straight  handle. 
Evelyn. 

Sneer  (sner),  v.i.  [Origin  doubtful.  The 
original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  to 
grin,  and  the  word  is  probably  allied  to 
soar,  snarl.]  1.  To  show  contempt  by  turn- 
ing up  the  nose,  or  by  a  particular  cast  of 
countenance  —2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by 
a  covert  expression;  to  use  words  suggestive 
rather  than  expressive  of  contempt;  to 
speak  derisively:  often  with  at;  as,  to  sneer 
at  a  person  for  his  piety. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 
Pope. 

3. To  show  mirth  awkwardly.  Tatter.— SYN. 
To  scoff,  gibe,  jeer. 

Sneer  (sner),  v.t.  1.  To  treat  with  sneers; 
to  treat  with  a  sort  of  contempt. 

Nor  sneered  nor  bribed  from  virtue  into  shame. 
Savage 

2.  To  utter  with  contemptuous  expression 
or  grimace. 

'  A  ship  of  fools '  he  shrieked  in  spite, 
'  A  ship  of  fools'  he  sneered  and  wept. 

Tennyson. 

Sneer  (sner),  n.  1.  A  look  of  contempt,  or  a 
turning  up  of  the  nosetomanifestcontempt; 
a  look  of  disdain,  derision,  or  ridicule. 

There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer.      Byron. 

2.  An  expression  of  contemptuous  scorn;  in- 
direct expression  of  contempt. 

Who  can  refute  a  sneer  t  Paley. 

SYN.  Scoff,  gibe,  jeer. 

Sneerer  (sner'er),  n.    One  that  sneers. 

Sneerful  (sueVful),  a.  Given  to  sneering. 
'The  Ktieerful  maid.'  Shenstoiie.  [Rare.] 

Sneeringly  (sner'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  sneer- 
ing manner ;  with  a  look  of  contempt  or 
scorn. 

Sneeshin,  Sneeshing  (snesh'in,  snesh'ing), 
n.  [From  sneezing.]  1.  Snuff . — 2.  A  pinch  of 
snuff.  '  Not  worth  a  sneeshin.'  W.  Meston. 
— Sneeshin  mill  or  sneeshing  mull,  a  snuff- 
box, generally  made  of  the  end  of  a  horn. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Sneeze  (snez),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sneezed;  ppr. 
sneezing.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  neese,  neeze,  with  a 
prefixed  and  strengthening  *.  See  NEESE. 
Double  forms  of  words  with  and  without  an 
initial  s  are  not  uncommon.  Comp.  melt, 
smelt,  plash,  splash,  snipe,  nib  or  neb,  lash, 
slash,  &c.]  To  emit  air  through  the  nose 
audibly  and  violently  by  a  kind  of  involun- 
tary convulsive  force,  occasioned  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 
See  SNEEZING.  —  To  sneeze  at,  to  show  con- 
tempt for;  to  contemn;  to  despise;  to  scorn. 
My  professional  reputation  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
Sir  A.  H.  EUon. 


Sneeze  (sue/.),  n.  The  act  of  one  who  sneezes, 
or  the  noise  made  by  sneezing;  sudden  and 
violent  ejection  of  air  through  the  nose  with 
an  audible  sound. 

Sneeze-weed  (snez'wed),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ilflenuim  (II.  aiitumnalc)  which 
causes  sneezing. 

Sneeze-wood  (snezVnd),  n.  A  South  Afri- 
can tree  (I'teroxylon  utile),  nat.  order  Sa- 
pindacerc,  yielding  a  solid,  strong,  durable 
timber  rivalling  mahogany  in  licauty.  Its 
dust  causes  sneezing,  so  that  it  is  trouble- 
some to  work. 

Sneezewort  (snez'w6rt),  n.  A  British  com- 
posite plant  of  the  genus  Achillea,  the  A. 
Ptarmica,  called  also  Goose-tongue,  with 
long  narrow  serrate  leaves,  and  heads  »»f 
white  flowers.  It  is  so  called  because  the 
dried  (lowers  and  roots,  when  powdered 
and  applied  to  the  nose,  cause  sneezing. 

Sneezing  (snez'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  eject- 
ing air  violently  and  audibly  through  the 
nose  by  a  sudden  and  involuntary  effort  ; 
sternutation.  Sneezing  is  a  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs  brought  on 
commonly  by  irritation  of  the  nostrils.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  deep  inspiration,  which  fills 
the  lungs  and  then  forces  the  air  violently 
through  the  nose.  Sneezing  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  a  natural  and  healthy  ac- 
tion,intended  to  throw  off  instinctively  from 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  nostrils  what- 
ever irritable  or  offensive  material  may 
chance  to  be  lodged  there.  When  it  becomes 
violent,  recourse  must  be  had  to  soothing 
the  nasal  membrane  by  the  application  of 
warm  milk  and  water,  or  decoction  of 
poppies.—  2.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneez- 
ing; anerrhine;  a  sternutatory.  "Sneezings, 
masticatories  and  nasals.'  Burton, 

Snell  (snel),  a.  [A.  Sax.  mel,  a  word  com- 
mon to  the  Teutonic  tongues  with  the  senses 
of  sharp,  quick,  active,  &c.  ]  l.t  Active; 
brisk;  nimble.  Lye.  —  2.  Keen;  piercing; 
sharp;  severe;  as,  a  snell  frost.  [Scotch.] 

It  may  be  a  dead  loss  !  —  whate'er  anc  o'  your  Lom- 
bard Street  goldsmiths  may  say  to  it,  it's  a  snell  ane 
in  the  Sautmarket  o'  Glasgow.  Sir  IV.  Scott, 

Snell  (snel),  n.  A  short  line  of  horse-hair, 
gut,  &c.,  by  which  a  fish-hook  is  attached 
to  a  longer  line;  a  snood. 

Snet  (snet),  n.  The  fat  of  a  deer.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial  English.] 

Snew  (snu).    Old  and  prov.  pret.  of  snow. 

If  you  heerd  on't  of  what  passed  between  Mas'r 
Davy  and  me,  th'  night  when  it  sneiu  so  hard,  you 
know  as  I  have  been  —  wheer  not  —  fur  to  seek  my 
dear  niece.  DicKcns, 

Snewe,t  v.i.    To  snow;  to  fall  plenteously; 

to  be  in  as  great  abundance  as  snow.  Chau- 

cer. 
Snibt  (snib),  v.t.   To  snub;  to  reprimand;  to 

check  ;  to  sneap  or  sneb.     '  Them  to  revile 

or  snib.'    Spenser. 


Though  the  seeds  of  virtue  .  .  .  may  be  trampled 
by  the  bestial 
part.  Bp.  Ward. 


.  .  . 
on,  kept  under,  cropped  and  snibbed  b 


Snlbt  (snib),  n.  A  snub;  a  reproof;  a  repri- 
mand. Marston. 

Snick  (snik),  n.  [Icel.  sniklea,  to  cut  or  work 
with  a  knife  ;  D.  antic,  a  hatchet,  a  sharp 
tool.]  1.  A  small  cut  or  mark.  —  2.  A  knot 
or  irregularity  in  yarn.  —  Snick  and  snee,  a 
combat  with  knives.  'Among  the  Dunkerk- 
ers,  where  snick  and  snee  was  in  fashion/ 
Wiseman. 

Snick  (snik),  n.  A  latch;  a  sneck.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Snicker  (snik'er),  v.i.  [Probably  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  suppressed  laughter.  Comp. 
Sc.  snooker,  to  breathe  loudly  through  the 
nose;  nicker,  nicher,  to  neigh.]  To  laugh  in 
a  half  -suppressed  manner;  to  laugh  with 
audible  catches  of  voice,  as  when  one  at- 
tempts to  suppress  loud  laughter;  to  giggle; 
to  snigger. 

Snickersnee  (snik'er-sne),  n.  1.  A  combat 
with  knives.  See  Snick  and  snee  under 
SNICK.—  2.  A  large  clasp-knife.  Thackeray. 

Snick-up  (snik'up),  interj.    See  SNECK-UP. 

Give  him  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  snick- 
up.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Sniff  (snif),  v.i.     [A  lighter  form  of  snuff.} 
To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose,  sometimes 
as  an  expression  of  scorn;  to  snuff. 
So  then  you  look'd  scornful  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
Swift. 

Sniff  (snif),  v.t  1.  To  draw  in  with  the 
breath  through  the  nose.—  2.  To  perceive  as 
bysnuih'ng;  to  snuff;  to  smell;  to  scent;  as, 
to  sniff  danger. 

Sniff  (snif),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sniffing;  percep- 
tion by  the  nose. 


(>!),  could  I  luit  II.IVL-  h.id  OIK-  sin-!.-  sup, 
One  single  snijff'a.t  Charlotte's  cam  lie  -<  -;i]  •, 

/'.  I  Carton. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  sniffing;  as,  a  sniff 
of  fresh  air.  —  3.  The  sound  produced  by 
drawing  in  with  the  breath  through  the 
nose. 

Mrs.  Gamp  .  .  .  pave  a  snitfrf uncommon  signifi- 
cance, and  said,  it  didn't  signify.  Dickens. 

Snift  (snift),  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  noise  by 
dniwing  breath  through  the  nose;  to  snort. 
'Kesentment  expressed  by  sniffing.'  John- 
son.—2.  To  sniff;  to  snuff;  to  smell.  'Still 
sniffing  and  hankering  after  their  old  quar- 
ters.' Landor. 

Snift  (snift),  ?i.  1.  A  moment.  ffaUin-»'tt.— 
'2.  Slight  snow  or  sleet.  Ualliwell.  [Provin- 
cial English  in  both  senses.] 

Snifter  (sniffer),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  breath  up  the  nostrils  noisily;  a 
sniff. — 2.  pi.  (a)  The  stoppage  of  the  nostrils 
through  cold,  (b)  A  disease  of  horses. 

Snifter  (sniffer),  v.i.  To  draw  up  the  breath 
through  the  nose;  to  sniff.  [Scotch.] 

Snifting-valve  (snift'ing-valv),  n.  A  valve 
in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  for  the 
escape  of  air ;  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
noise  it  makes.  Called  also  Tail-valve,  Slow- 
valve. 

Snig  (snig),  n.  [See  SNAKE.]  A  kind  of  eel. 
[Local.] 

Snigger  (snig'er),  v.i.    Same  as  Snicker.- 

She  .  .  .  sniggered  overthe  faults  of  the  self-styled 
righteous  with  uncommon  satisfaction.  Thackeray. 

Snigger  (snig'er),  n.  A  suppressed  laugh;  a 
giggle;  a  snicker.  '  The  confiding  snigger  of 
the  foolish  young  butcher.'  Dickens. 

Sniggle  (snig'l),  v.i.  [From  snig,  an  eel.]  To 
fish  for  eels,  by  thrusting  the  bait  into  their 
holes.  Iz.  Walton. 

Sniggle  (snig'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sniggled; 
ppr.  sniggling.  To  snare;  to  catch. 

Now,  Martell, 

Have  you  remember'd  what  we  thought  of? 
Yes,  sir,  I  have  sniggled  him.  Bean.  &•  Ft. 

Snip  (snip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  snipped;  ppr. 
snipping.  [Closely  allied  to  snap,  and  to 
D.  and  L.G.  snippen,  to  snip,  to  clip,  G. 
schnippen,  schnipfen,  to  snip  or  clip  in 
pieces.]  1.  To  clip;  to  cut  off  at  once  with 
shears  or  scissors. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  scissors  .  .  .  and  would  snip  it 
off  nicely.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  snap;  to  snatch. 

The  captain  seldom  ordered  anything  out  of  the 
ship's  stores  but  I  snipped  some  of  it  for  my  own 
share.  Defoe. 

Snip  (snip),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  clip;  a 
single  cut  with  shears  or  scissors.— 2.  A  bit 
cut  off;  a  small  shred.— 3.  Share;  a  snack. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange.— A.  A  cant  name  for  a 
tailor.— 6.  A  small  hand  shears  for  cutting 
metal. 

Snipe  (snip),  n.  [D.  snip,  L.G.  snippe,  Dan. 
sneppe,  G.  schnepfe,  snipe,  a  bird  distin- 
guished by  the  length  of  its  bill  orneb;  L.G. 
snippe,  snibbe,  a  bill,  beak,  same  word  as  nib 
or  neb  with  s  prefixed.  See  NEB.]  1.  The 
English  name  for  those  grallatorial  birds 
which  form  the  genus  Scolopax.  The  com- 
mon snipe  (Scolopax  gallinago)  is  a  beauti- 
fully marked  bird,  about  10  or  11  inches 
long.  It  is  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  Bri- 


Comraon  Snipe  (Scolopax gatlinago). 

tain,  and  frequents  marshy  or  moist  grounds. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and  small  mol- 
luscs. It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  bill,  its  peculiar  cry,  and  the  drumming- 
like  noise  it  makes  in  summer.  The  jack 
snipe  (Scolopax  gallinula)  closely  resembles 
the  common  snipe  in  its  general  habits  and 
appearance,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  this  coun- 
try except  in  the  winter.— Sea  snipe,  a  name 
given  to  the  dunlin  (which  see).— Summer 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 
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xnijK1,  a  name  jriven  t<>  tlie  conimun  sand- 
piper.—2.  A  fool;  a  blockhead ;  a  simple- 
ton. 

I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  should  lime  expend  with  such  a  sniff, 
But  for  my  iport  and  profit.  Ska 

Snips-till  (snip 'oil),  it.  In  carp,  a  plane 
with  a  »hurp  arris  for  forming  tlie  quirks  of 
mouldings. 

Snipe-fish  (•nlp'flchX  n.  A  marine  ami;- 
thopterygious  tlsh  of  the  genus  Centriscus 
(C.  Scolopax),  so  called  from  its  long  snipe- 
like  heak.  Called  also  Trinnpet-fush  and 
Bellows-JUfh.  See  BELLOWS-FISH. 
Snipper  (snip'er),  n.  Oue  that  snips  or  clips; 
a  tailor.  Dryden. 

Snipper-snapper  (snip'er-snap-er),  n.  An 
etfeminate  young  man;  a  small  insignificant 
follow.  [Colluq.J 

Snippet  (snip'et).  n.     [Dim.  of  snip,  a  part] 
A  small  part  or  share.    Hitdibras. 
Snippety  (snip'et-i),  a.  Insignificant;  ridicu- 
lously small.     'Snippety  facts.'    Spectator 
newspaper. 

Snip-snap  (snip'snap),  n.  [A  reduplication 
of  snap.]  A  tart  dialogue  with  quick  re- 
plies. 

Snip-snap  (snip'snap),  a.  Short  and  quick; 
smart.  Pope. 

Snitcner  (snich'er),  n.  1.  An  informer;  a 
tell-tale;  one  who  turns  queen's  (king's)  evi- 
dence.—2.  A  handcuff.  [Low  slang  in  both 
senses.] 

Snitet  (snlt),n.  [A.  Sax.snite,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  snout,  the  bird  with  long  snout 
or  beak.]  A  snipe.  'The  witless  woodcock 
and  his  neighbour  suite.'  Dray  ton. 
Snite  (anit).  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  snytan,  to  wipe  or 
clean  the  nose;  Icel.snyta,  to  blow  the  nose; 
Dan.  snyde,  to  blow  the  nose,  to  snuff  a 
candle ;  D.  stiuiten,  to  blow  the  nose.  The 
verbs  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  noun 
snout,  or  from  snot,  mucus.]  To  flip,  so  as  to 
strike  off;  hence,  to  clean,  as  the  nose;  to 
snuff,  as  a  candle.  'Nor  would  any  one  be 
able  to  suite  his  nose.'  Grew. 
Snithe,  Snithy  (smth.  snith'i),  a.  [A.  Sax. 
xntthan,  to  cut.  See  SNATHE.  ]  Sharp ; 
piercing;  cutting:  applied  to  the  wind. 
[Provincial.] 

Snivel  (sniv'el),  n.  [A.  Sax.  myfel  (?),  siio/el, 
snot;  from  the  stem  of  sniff,  snuff.]  Snot; 
mucus  running  from  the  nose. 
Snivel  (sniv'el),  v.  i.  pret.  snivelled;  ppr.  sni- 
velling. 1.  To  run  at  the  nose.— 2.  To  draw 
up  the  mucus  audibly  through  the  nose. — 

3.  To  cry,  weep,  or  fret,  as  children,  with 
snuffing  or  snivelling.    Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Sniveller  (sniv'el-er),  n.  1.  One  who  snivels, 
or  who  cries  with  snivelling. —2.  One  who 
weeps  for  slight  causes,  or  manifests  weak- 
ness by  weeping. 

He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 

Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed.      Swift. 

Snivelling  (sniv 'el-ing),  n.  The  act  or  the 
noise  of  one  who  snivels;  a  crying  or  speak- 
ing as  through  the  nose. 

Suiyelly  (sniy'el-i),  a.  Running  at  the  nose; 
pitiful;  whining. 

Snob  (snob),  n.  [Prov.  E.  snob,  a  vulgar  or 
contemptible  person,  also  snot  or  mucus  of 
the  nose.  The  latter  is  probably  the  original 
meaning,  the  word  being  thus  from  root  of 
muff;  comp.  O.  schnoben,  to  puff  or  blow 
through  the  nose.  So  snot  is  also  used  as 
an  opprobrious  epithet  of  persons.]  1.  A 
trivial  name  for  a  shoemaker;  a  journeyman 
shoemaker.— 2.  In  the  universities,  a  towns- 
man as  opposed  to  a  gownsman.  —3.  One  who 
is  always  pretending  to  be  something  better 
than  he  is ;  a  vulgar  person  who  apes  gen- 
tility. 

A  snob  is  that  man  or  woman  who  is  always  pre- 
tending to  be  something  better— especially  richer  or 
more  fashionable — than  they  are.  Thackeray. 

A  snot  is  a  fellow  who  wants  to  be  taken  for  better, 
or  richer,  or  cleverer,  or  more  influential  than  he 
really  is.  Lever. 

4.  A  workman  who  continues  working  while 
others  are  out  on  strike;  one  who  works  for 
lower  wages  than  other  workmen ;  a  knob- 
stick; a  rat. 

Snobbery  (snob'er-i),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  snobbish. 

Snobbish  (snob'ish),  a.  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling a  snob;  vulgarly  ostentatious. 

That  which  we  call  a  snob,  by  any  other  name 
would  still  be  snobbish.  Thacteray, 

Snobblsnly  (snob'ish-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  snob. 

Snobbishness  (snob'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  a  snob.  'Snobbishness  is  vulgar  ' 
Thackeray. 


Snobbism  (snob'izm),  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  snob;  the  manners  of  a  snob;  snobbish- 
ness. 

The  snobbism  would  perish  forthwith  (if  for  no 
other  cause)  under  public  ridicule. 

Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 

Snobby  (snob'i),a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  snob; 
partaking  of  the  character  of  a  snob ;  snob- 

l.ish. 

And  if  we  can't  get  in  with  the  nobs,  depend  upon 
it.  we  will  never  take  up  with  any  society  that  U  de- 
cidedly snobby.  Dean  Ramsay. 

Snobling  (snob 'ling),  n.  A  little  snob 
Thackeray, 

Snobocracy  (snob-ok'ra-si),  n.  [Snob,  and 
term,  -ocracy,  as  in  aristocracy;  comp.  mub- 
ocracy,]  Snobs  taken  collectively.  Kings- 
ley. 

Snod  (snod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  See  SNOOD.]  A 
fillet ;  a  headband;  a  ribbon.  Called  in  .Scot- 
laud  a  snood.  [Obsolete  or  provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Snod  (snod),  a.  [Lit.  trimmed  by  cutting; 
Sc.  sned,  A.  Sax.  modem,  to  trim,  to  cut. 
See  SNATHE,]  Neat;  trim; smooth.  [Scotch.] 

Snood  (snod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  snod,  a  snood. 
Comp.  Icel.  snudr,  snuthr,  a  twirl,  a  twist, 
from  snua,  to  twist.]  1.  A  fillet  with  which 
the  hair  of  a  young  maiden's  head  is  bound 
up,  emblematic  of  chastity.  [Scotch.  ]  — 
"2.  In  angling,  a  hair-line,  gut,  or  silk  cord  by 
which  a  fish-hook  is  fastened  to  the  line;  a 
snell.  [Scotch.] 

Snood  (sndd),  v.t.  To  bind  up,  as  the  hair 
with  a  snood. 

Snooded  (suod'ed),  a.  Wearing  or  having  a 
snood. 

And  the  snooded  daughter 
Smiled  on  him.  MWMbr. 

SnOOkt  (snbk).v.i.  [O.K.  snoke,  to  smell,  to 
search  out,  to  pry  into ;  Sw.  snoka,  to  lurk, 
to  dog  a  person.]  To  lurk;  to  lie  in  ambush. 
A.  Brome. 

Snook  (snok),  n.  A  name  given  to  the  sea- 
pike  (Centropomus  undecimalis). 

Snool  (snbl),  v.t.  [Perhaps  contr.  from  a 
form  snuble,  from  snub.]  To  subjugate  or 
govern  by  authority;  to  keep  under  by 
tyrannical  means.  Ramsay.  [Scotch.  ] 

Snool  (snbl),  v.i.  To  submit  tamely.  Tan- 
nahill.  [Scotch.] 

SnOOl  (snbl),  n.  One  who  meanly  subjects 
himself  to  the  authority  of  another.  'Ye 
silly  snool.'  Ramsay.  [Scotch.] 

Snooze  (snoz),  n.  [Probably  imitative  of  the 
sound  made  in  drawing  the  breath  while 
asleep,  and  allied  to  snore;  comp.  sneeze;  Dan. 
snuse,  to  snuff  or  sniff.]  A  nap  or  short 
sleep.  '  That  he  might  enjoy  his  short  snooze 
in  comfort.'  Quart  Rev.  [Familiar.] 

Snooze  (subz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  snoozed;  ppr. 
snoozing.  To  slumber;  to  take  a  short  nap. 
[Familiar.] 

Snoozer  (snbz'er),  n.    One  who  snoozes. 

Snore  (snor),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  snored;  ppr. 
snoring.  [A.  Sax.  snora,  a  snoring;  L.G. 
snoren,D.8norken,Da.n.xnorke,G.8chnarchen, 
to  snore.  No  doubt  an  imitative  word,  and 
akin  to  mar,  snarl,  snort.]  To  breathe  with 
a  rough  hoarse  noise  in  sleep ;  to  breathe 
hard  through  the  nose  and  open  mouth 
while  sleeping. 

Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Kinds  the  down-pillow  hard.  Shafc. 

Snore  (snor),  n.  A  breathing  with  a  harsh 
noise  through  the  nose  and  mouth  in  sleep. 

Snorer  (snor'er),  «.    One  that  snores. 

Snort  (snort),  v.i.  [From  snore,  Wedgwood 
is  probably  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
effect  of  the  final  t  is  to  express  abrupt- 
ness or  discontinuity.  ]  1.  To  force  the  air 
with  violence  through  the  nose,  so  as  to 
make  a  noise,  as  high-spirited  horses  often 
do. 

He  chafes,  he  stamps,  careers,  and  turns  about: 
He  foams,  snorts,  neighs,  and  fire  and  smoke  breathes 
out  Fairfax. 

2.  To  snore.    [Rare.  ] 

He  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunk  snorting  on 
a  bulk.  Burton. 

Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell.     Shak, 

3.  To  laugh  outright.    [Provincial] 
Snort  (snort),  v.t    l.t  To  turn  up,  in  anger, 

scorn,  or  derision,  as  the  nose.  Chaucer.— 
2.  To  expel,  or  force  out,  as  by  a  snort. 

Fish  semblances,  of  green  and  aznre  hue. 

Ready  to  snort  their  streams.  Keats. 

Snort  (snort),  n.  A  loud  short  sound  pro- 
duced by  forcing  the  air  through  the  nos- 
trils. 

Snorter  (snort'er),  n.  One  who  snorts;  a 
snorer. 

Snorting  (snorting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  forcing 
the  air  through  the  nose  with  violence  and 


noise;  the  sound  thus  nuide.  Jer.  viii.  16. — 
2.  Act  of  snoring.  [Rare.] 
Snot  (snot),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  snot,  Dan.  and  1). 
fiiti-t,  snot.  Akin  suite,  snout  (which  see).] 
1.  .Mucus  discharged  from  or  secreted  in  the 
nose.  —2.  An  opprobrious  epithet  applied  to 
a  person.  [Vulgar  1 

Snot  (snot),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  free 
from  snot;  to  blow  or  wipe. 
Snotter  (snot'er),  v.i.  (From  mot  (whirli 
see).]  1.  To  snivel;  to  sob.  [Local,]— 2.  To 
KO  loiteringly.  [.Scutch  ] 
Snotter  (snot'er),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  going 
over  a  yard- 
arm  witli  an 
eye  forming  a 
becket  to  bend 
a  tripping-line 
to  in  sending 
down  top-gal- 
lant and  royal 
yards;  also,  a 
piece  of  rope 
fitted  round  a 
boat's  mast, 
having  a  bight 
to  fit  the  lower 
end  of  the 
sprit,  which  it 
confines  to  the 
mast. 

Snotter  (snot'- 
er), n.    l.  The 
red   part  of   a 
turkey  -  cock's 
head.— 2.  Snot. 
[Scotch.] 
Snottery(snot'- 
er-i),  n.     Filth;  abomination.     'To  purge 
the  snottery  of  pur  slimy  time.'    Marston. 
Snottily  (snot'i-li),  adv.     In  a  snotty  man- 
ner. 

Snottiness  (snot'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing snotty. 

Snotty  (snot'i),  a.  l.  Foul  with  snot. — 
2.  Mean;  dirty;  dry;  sneering;  sarcastic. 
[Colloq.] 

Snout  (snout),  n.  [Not  in  A.  Sax.  or  Icel.; 
L.G.  snute,  Sw.  snut,  Dan.  snude,  D.  snuit,  G. 
schnautze,  a  snout.  Snite  is  probably  a  de- 
rivative, and  snot  is  closely  akin.]  1.  The 
long  projecting  nose  of  a  beast,  as  that  of 
swine.— 2.  The  nose  of  a  man:  in  contempt. 
Hudibras.—Z.  The  nozzle  or  end  of  a  hollow 
pipe. 

Snout  (snout),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  nozzle 
or  point. 

Snouted  (snout'ed),  a.     Having  a  snout. 
Snouty  ( snout'i ),  a.    Resembling  a  beast's 
snout. 

The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 

Broad  and  snoiity  like  a  pig.  Ottuay. 

Snow  (sno),  n.  [A  very  widely  spread  word, 
being  found  in  most  of  the  Indo-European 
tongues.  A.  Sax.  sndw,  D.  sneeuw,  L.G.  and 
Dan.  snee,  Sw.  sno,  Icel.  tnfor  (also  sneer, 
snjdr),  G.  schnee,  Goth,  snaivs,  L.  nix,  Or. 
niphcu  (without  initial  *);  probably  from 
root  seen  in  Skr.  smt,  to  flow,  to  drop,  to 
trickle,  to  distil.]  1.  Frozen  vapour;  watery 
particles  congealed  into  white  crystals  in 
the  air,  and  falling  to  the  earth.  Snow  is 


Sprit-sail. 

a.  Sprit,  reeving  through  the 
snotter  *. 


Crystals  of  Snow. 

formed  in  the  air  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  sinks  below  the  freezing- 
point.  The  particles  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  are  then  frozen,  and  form 
flakes,  which  descend  to  the  earth.  Each 
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flake  which  falls  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  minute  crystals  of  ice,  which  present 
countless  modifications  of  the  hexagonal 
system.  They  have  great  diversities  of 
density,  and  display  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms.  These  crystals 
adhere  together  to  form  an  irregular  clus- 
ter ;  and  consequently  the  incident  rays  of 
IMit,  which  are  refracted  and  reflected  so 
as  to  present  individually  the  prismatic 
colours,  are  scattered  after  reflection  in  all 
directions,  and  combine  to  give  to  the  eye 
the  colour  sensation  of  irliite.  When  suffi- 
cient pressure  is  applied  the  slightly  adher- 
ing crystals  are  brought  into  true  molecular 
contact,  when  the  snow,  losing  its  white 
colour,  assumes  the  form  of  ice.  Snow  an- 
swers many  valuable  purposes  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  Accumulated  upon  high 
regions  it  serves  to  feed,  by  its  gradual  melt- 
ing, streams  of  running  water,  which  a  sud- 
den increase  of  water,  in  the  form  of  rain, 
would  convert  into  destructive  torrents  or 
standing  pools;  and  in  many  countries  it 
tempers  the  burning  heats  of  summer  by 
cooling  the  breezes  which  pass  over  it.  In 
severer  climates  it  serves  as  a  defence 
a"ainst  the  rigours  of  winter  by  protecting 
vegetation  from  the  frost,  and  by  affording 
a  shelter  to  animals  which  bury  themselves 
under  it.  Even  in  more  temperate  climates 
it  is  found  that  vegetation  suffers  more  from 
an  open  winter  than  when  the  fields,  during 
that  season,  lie  hid  beneath  a  snowy  cover- 
ing; for  as  snow  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat 
a  coating  of  it  prevents  the  earth  from 
parting  quickly  with  its  warmth,  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  it  from  the  cold  of  the 
atmosphere.—  Red  snow.  See  PROTOCOCCUS. 
2.  Something  that  resembles  snow,  as  white 
blossoms.  '  The  scent  of  the  elder  bushes 
which  were  spreading  their  summer  snow 
close  to  the  open  window  opposite.'  George 
Eliot.— Snow  isolten  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds,  many  of  which  are  self-explan- 
atory, as  siiotc-capped,  snow-crowned,  snow- 
mantled,  and  the  like. 

Snow  (sno),  71.  [D.  snaauw,  a  kind  of  boat, 
from  L.G.  snau,  a  snout,  a  beak.]  A  vessel 
equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling  the 
main  and  fore  masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third 
small  mast  just  abaft  and  close  to  the  main- 
mast, carrying  a  try-sail.  It  is  identical 
with  a  briy,  except  that  the  brig  bends  her 
fore  and  aft  main-sail  to  the  main-mast, 
while  the  snow  bends  it  to  the  try-sail  mast. 
Snow  (sno),  v.i.  To  fall  in  snow:  used  chiefly 
impersonally;  as,  it  snows;  it  snowed  yester- 
day. 

Snow  (sno),  v.t.  To  scatter  or  cause  to  fall 
like  snow.  '  Till  age  snow  white  hairs  on 
thee.'  Donne. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail 
kissing-comfits  and  snirw  eringoes.  Shak. 

Snow -apple  (sno'ap-1),  n.  A  species  of 
apple. 

Snow-ball  (sno'bal),  n.  1.  A  ball  of  snow; 
a  round  mass  of  snow  pressed  or  rolled 
together. — 2.  In  cookery,  a  kind  of  pudding 
made  by  putting  rice  which  has  been  swelled 
in  milk  round  a  pared  and  cored  apple, 
tying  up  in  a  cloth,  and  boiling  well.  —  Snow- 
ball tree,  the  garden  form  of  a  flowering 
shrub  Viburnum  Opuhis,  or  gelder-rose. 

See  GELDF.R-ROSE,  VIBURNUM. 

Snow-ball  (sno'bal), ».(.  To  pelt  with  snow- 
halls. 

Snow-ball  (sno'bal),  u.  i.  To  throw  snow-balls. 

Snow-berry  (sno'be-ri),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  tropical  American  shrubs  of  the 
genus  Chiococca,  nat.  order  Rubiacea3,  sub- 
order Cinchonea!.  Several  of  the  species 
possess  active  medicinal  properties.  The 
fruit  consists  of  snow-white  berries.  Also, 
and  in  England  more  usually,  applied  to 
Symphoricarpos  (which  see). 

Snow-bird  (sno'berd),  n.  A  popular  name 
applied  to  several  species  of  birds,  such  as 
the  Fringilla  nivalis  of  Europe,  the  Frin- 
gilla hiemalis  of  America,  and  the  snow- 
bunting  (which  see). 

Snow-blanket(sno'blang-ket),7i.  Afarmers' 
name  for  such  a  covering  of  snow  as  pro- 
tects, or  materially  contributes  to  protect, 
vegetation  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Snow -blind  (suo'blmd),  a.  Affected  with 
snow-blindness. 

Snow-blindness  (sno'blind-nes),  n.  An  af- 
fection of  the  eyes  caused  by  the  reflection 
of  light  from  the  snow. 

Snow-blink  ( sno'blingk ).  n.  The  peculiar 
reflection  that  arises  from  fields  of  ice  or 
snow.  Called  also  Snow-light. 


Snow-boot  (sno'ljot),  11.  A  hoot  intended 
to  protect  the  foot  from  snow;  specifically, 
a  kind  of  golosh  with  an  india-rubber  sole 
and  felt  uppers  covering  the  boot  worn  in- 
side of  it. 

Snow-broth  (sno'broth),  ?i.  Snow  and  water 
mixed;  very  cold  liquor.  'A  man  whose 
blood  is  very  anoic-li/-<itl>.'  Slmk 

Snow-bunting  (sno'luint-ing),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  Einberiza  or  PtMtropAafi 


popul 

nivalis,  a  gregarious  passerine  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  bunting  family,  a  native  of  the 
arctic  regions.  In  winter  it  visits  Bri- 
tain and  other  temperate  regions,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  severe 
weather.  On  its  first  arrival  in  this  country 
it  is  very  lean,  but  quickly  grows  fat,  and  is 
then  excellent  eating.  It  sings  very  sweetly, 
sitting  on  the  ground  ;  and  does  not  perch, 
but  runs  about  like  the  lark.  It  is  about 
7  inches  in  length;  the  back  and  part  of  the 
wings  are  dark  black-brown,  and  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  feathers  are  pure  snowy 
white.  They  generally  congregate  in  little 
flocks,  and  may  be  seen  scudding  over  the 
snow-clad  hills,  their  black  wings  and  tail 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  pure  white 
surface  over  which  they  pass.  Called  also 
Snow-fleck. 

Snowd,  Snowding  (snoud,  snoud'ing),  n. 
flcel.  snudr,  a  twist,  a  twirl,  sniia,  to  twist. 
.See  SNOOD.]  A  thin  hempen  cord  having  a 
hook  attached,  suspended  to  deep-sea  fish- 
ing-lines. 

Snow-drift  (sno'drift),  n.  A  drift  of  snow; 
snow  driven  by  the  wind  ;  also,  a  bank  of 
snow  driven  together  by  the  wind. 
Snowdrop  (suo'drop),  ».  A  well-known 
garden  plant  of  the  genus  Galanthus,  the 
tf.  nivalis,  nat.  order  Amaryllidacese.  It 
bears  solitary.drooping.and  elegant  flowers, 
white,  which  appear  in  February.  It  is 
naturalized  in  Britain,  and  found  in  woods, 
orchards,  meadows,  pastures,  &£.  —  Snow- 
drop tree,  the  common  name  of  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Halesia.  They  are  beautiful 
shrubs,  with  alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves 
and  white  drooping  flowers. 
Snow  -  eyes  (  suolz  ),  n.  pi.  A  contrivance 
used  by  the  Esquimaux  as  a  preventive  to 
snow-blindness.  They  are  made  of  extremely 
light  wood,  with  a  bridge  resting  on  the 
nose  like  spectacles,  and  a  narrow  slit  for 
the  passage  of  the  light. 
Snow  -  fed  (sno'fed),  a.  Originated  or  aug- 
mented by  melted  snow;  as,  a  snow-fed 
stream. 

Snow-field  (sno'feld),  n.   A  wide  expanse  of 
snow,  especially  permanent  snow. 
Snow-flake  (sno'tlak),  n.  1.  A  small  feathery 
mass  or  flake  of  falling  snow.—  2.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Leucojum,  the  L.  cesti- 
roro,  with  a  bulbous  root  and  white  droop- 
ing flowers,  which  appear  in  May.    It  grows 
in  moist  meadows.    See  LEUCOJUM. 
Snow  -  fleck  (sno'flek),  71.    The  snow-bunt- 

Snow-  flood  (sno'flud),  n.  A  flood  from 
melted  snow. 

Snow  -goose  (sno'gos),  n.  A  web-footed 
bird,  the  Anxer  hyperboreus,  inhabiting  the 
arctic  regions.  It  is  of  a  white  colour,  ex- 
cept the  tops  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are 
black,  with  red  legs  and  bill.  Its  flesh  is 
esteemed  excellent. 

Snow-hut  (sno'hut),  ».  A  hut  built  of  snow; 
a  snow-house  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  &c. 

Snowlsh  (sno'ish),  a.  Resembling  snow; 
white  like  snow;  snowy.  'Her  snowish 
neck.'  Warner.  [Rare.] 

Snowless  (sno'les),  a.    Destitute  of  snow. 

Snow-light  (sno'lit),  n.    See  SNOW-BLINK. 

The  blink  or  snma-ligttt  of  field-ice  is  the  most 
lucid,  and  is  tinged  with  yellow;  of  packed  ice  it  is 
pure  white  ;  ice  newly  formed  has  a  greyish  blink  : 
and  a  deep  yellow  tint  indicates  snow  on  land.  Page. 

Snowlike  (sno'lik).  a.    Resembling  snow. 

Snow-limbed  (sno'limd),  a.  Having  limbs 
white  like  snow.  '  The  snow-limb'd  Eve  from 
whom  she  came.'  Tennyson. 

Snow-line  (sno'lin),  n.  The  limit  of  per- 
petual snow,  or  the  line  above  which  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Since 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
tinually diminishes,  as  we  ascend  from  the 
lower  into  the  higher  strata,  there  must  be 
in  every  latitude  a  certain  limit  of  elevation 
at  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  re- 
duced to  the  freezing-point.  This  limit  is 
called  the  snow-line,  or  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  and  the  mountains  which  rise 
above  it  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
snow-line  varies  according  to  latitude,  being 
highest  near  the  equator  and  lowest  near 


the  poles.  Local  circumstances,  however, 
affect  it,  as  the  configuration  of  the  cutinti) . 
the  quantity  of  snow  falling  annually,  the 
nature  of  the  prevalent  winds,  &c.  1'nnn 
these  circumstances  the  snow-line  is  at  dif- 
ferent heights  in  the  same  latitude. 
3now- mould  (sno'mold),  n.  A  fungous 
plant,  the  Lanosa  nivalis,  which  gr<i\\^ 
beneath  snow,  on  grasses  and  cereal  crops. 
It  is  especially  injurious  to  barley  and  rye 
Snow-plant  (sno'plant),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  (Protococcus)  of  microscopic 
algre,  which  grow  in  snow  and  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  coloured.  See  1'KO- 
TOCOCCUS. 
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out  behind  to  any  required  distance.  The 
angular  point  or  edge  is  made  to  enter  the 
snow,  and  the  machine  being  propelled  by 
horses  harnessed  to  the  centre  framework, 
the  snow  is  thrown  off  by  the  boards  to  the 
sides  of  the  road,  and  thus  a  free  passage  is 

For 
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oountry,  the  amount  of  snowfall,  the  ten- 
dency to  drift,  A'C. 

Snow-shoe  (sno'shb),  71.  A  kind  of  flat  shoe 
or  racket,  either  made  of  wood  alone,  in- 
consisting  of  a  light  frame  crossed  and  re- 


crossed  by  thongs,  the  broad  surface  of 
which  prevents  the  wearer  from  sinking  in 
the  snow.  Snow-shoes  are  usually  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  length,  and  from  1  to  1J  foot  broad 
across  the  middle. 

Snow-Skate  (suo'skat),  n.  A  thin,  elastic 
piece  of  wood,  about  6  feet  long,  and  as 
broad  as  the  foot,  used  by  the  Lapps  for 
skating  on  the  snow,  and  to  some  extent  by 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

Snow-slip  (sno'slip),  n.  A  large  mass  of 
snow  which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

Snow-storm  (sno'storm),  n.  A  storm  with 
a  heavy,  drifting  fall  of  snow. 

Snow-water  (sno'wa-ter),  n.  Water  pro- 
duced from  the  melting  of  snow. 

Snow-white  (sno'whit),  a.  White  as  snow; 
very  white.  '  Your  snow-white  goodly  steed.' 
Shak.  '  A  snow-white  ram.'  Wordsworth. 

Snow  -  wreath  ( sno'reth),  n.  An  accumu- 
lation of  snow  of  some  considerable  length 
and  height. 

Snowy  (sno'i),  a.    1.  White  like  snow. 

So  shows  a  siitnuy  dove  trooping  with  crows 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows.      Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow;  covered  with  snow. 
'The  snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus.'    Hilton. 

3.  White;  pure;  spotless;  unblemished. 

There  did  he  lose  his  sncrwy  innocence,  yoltti  Hall. 


pearing  also  in  Dan.  snubbe,  to  snap  or 
snip  off;  Icel.  snubbittr,  nipped  or  cut  short; 
Prov.  E.  snub,  a  snag,  a  short  stump  of  wood. 
In  meaning  2  it  may  be  directly  from  Icel. 
snubba,  to  snub,  to  chide,  the  older  E.  form 
being  nub,  snybbe.  The  root  is  no  doubt 
that  of  map,  and  snip,  snape,  sneap,  snipe, 
are  kindred  forms.]  1.  To  nip ;  to  check  in 
growth;  to  stunt. 

Trees  .  .  .  whose  heads  and  boughs  I  have  Ob- 
serv'd  to  run  out  far  to  landward,  but  toward  the 
sea,  to  be  so  ftiuMtdby  the  winds  as  if  their  boughs 
had  been  pared  or  shaven  off  on  that  side.  Ray. 

2.  To  check ;  to  reprimand ;  to  check,  stop, 
or  rebuke  with  a  tart  sarcastic  reply  or 
remark. 

We  frequently  see  the  child  ...  in  spight  of  being 
neglected  snHbbtd,  and  thwarted  at  home,  acquire 
a  behaviour  which  makes  it  as  agreeable  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as,  &c.  7'atter. 


ch,  c/.aiu;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go; 


j.job;      fi.  Fr.  ton:      ng.  aing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  -See  KEY. 


SNUB 

3.  To  slight  designedly :  to  treat  with  c<m- 
tempt  or  neglect,  as  a  forward  or  pretentious 
person. — To  ttmib  a  cable  (ttant.),  to  cheek 
it  smUlenly  iu  running  out. 
Snub  (snub). 'i.  ;s<  e  SNUB,  v.t. ]  1.  A  knot 
or  protuberance  in  wood;  a  snag. — 2.  A 
check ;  a  rebuke.  —  3  A  nose  flat  at  the 
bridge,  and  broad  and  somewhat  turned  up 
at  the  tip. 

Mv  f  ither's  nose  was  aquiline,  and  mine  is  a  snub. 
Marryatt. 

Snubt  (snub),  v.i.  [Allied  to  snob.  Comp. 
O  G.  snuben.  Mod.  G.  schnauben,  to  pant.] 
To  sob  with  convulsions.  Bailey. 

Snub  -  nose  (snub'noz),  n.  A  short  or  flat 
nose. 

Snub-nosed  (snub'nozd),  a.  Having  a  short, 
Hat  '. 

Snub-post  (snub'post),  n.  Jfatit.  a  strong 
post  on  a  quay  or  on  the  shore,  around  which 
a  rope  is  thrown  to  check  the  motion  of  a 
vessel. 

Snudge  t  (snuj),  t).  i.  [Softened  form  of  mug. 
SeeSsua.J  To  lie  close;  to  snug.  'Snudge 
in  quiet. '  G.  Herbert. 

Snudge  t  (snuj),  n.  A  miser,  or  a  sneaking 
fellow,  '  The  life  of  a  covetous  snudge.' 
Ascham. 

Snuff  (snuf),  v.t.  [Onomatopoetic,  like  snore, 
sneeze,  &c. ;  D.  snu/en,  snuiven,  to  snuff,  to 
snuff  up;  snuf,  a  sniffing  scent;  Dan.  snofte, 
to  snort,  to  snuff  or  sniff ;  G.  schnupfen.  to 
snuff;  E.  to  snift.]  1.  To  draw  in  with  the 
breath;  to  inhale;  as,  to  snuff  the  wind.  'To 
muff  the  vital  air.'  Dryden — 2.  To  scent; 
to  smell;  to  perceive  by  the  nose.  Dryden. 
3.  To  crop  the  snuff,  as  of  a  candle;  to  take 
off  the  end  of  the  snuff. — To  snuff  out,  to 
extinguish  by  snuffing ;  to  annihilate ;  to 
obliterate. 

'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article. 

Byron. 

Snuff  (snuf),  "•»'•  1-  To  snort;  to  inhale  air 
with  violence  or  with  noise,  as  dogs  and 
horses. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack,  they  snuff,  they  vent, 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in 
contempt;  to  sniff  contemptuously.     Mai. 
i.  13.— 3.  To  take  offence. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage,  and  snuff,  and 
breathe  nothing  but  threats  and  death  I  Bp.  Hall. 

Snuff  (snuf),  n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  Inha- 
lation by  the  nose;  a  sniff. — 2.  t  Smell;  scent; 
odour. 

The  Immortal,  the  Eternal  wants  not  the  snuff  ot 
mortal  incense  for  his,  but  for  our  sakes.  Stufcely. 

3.  Resentment;  huff,  expressed  by  a  snuffing 
of  the  nose. 

Jupiter  took  snttff  zl  the  contempt,  and  punished 
him.  Sir  R.  L'Estranfe. 

—To  take  a  thing  in  snuff,  to  be  angry  at  it; 
to  take  offence  at  it. 

For  I  tell  you  true,  I  take  if  highly  in  snuff,  to 
learn  how  to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you  at  these 
years.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  powdered  preparation  of  tobacco  in- 
haled through  the  nose.     It  is  made  by 
grinding,  in  mortars  or  mills,  the  chopped 
leaves  and  stalks  of  tobacco  in  which  fer- 
mentation has  been  induced  by  moisture 
and  warmth.  The  tobacco  is  well  dried  pre- 
vious to  grinding,  and  this  is  carried  some- 
times so  far  as  to  give  to  the  snuff  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  high-dried  snuffs, 
such  as  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  Some 
varieties,  as  the  rappees,  are  moist.    The 
admixture  of  different  flavouring  agents  and 
delicate  scents  has  given  riss  to  fanciful 
names  for  snuffs,  which,   the  flavour  ex- 
cepted,  are  identical    Dry  snuffs  are  often 
adulterated  with  quicklime,  and  the  moist 
kinds  with  ammonia,  hellebore,  pearl-ash, 
&c.  —  Up  to  snuff,  knowing;  sharp;  wide- 
awake;  not   likely  to  be   imposed  upon. 
[Slang.]  — 6.  The  burning  part  of  a  candle 
wick,  or  that  which  has  been  charred  by  the 
flame,  whether  burning  or  not. 

For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snuff.      Donne. 

Lamentable 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
1'  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff.  SHak. 

Snuff-box  (snuf'boks),  n.  A  box  for  carrying 
snuff  about  the  person.  Snuff-boxes  are 
made  of  every  variety  of  pattern,  and  of  an 
endless  variety  of  materials. 

Snuff-dipping  (snufdip-ing),  n.  A  mode  of 
taking  tooacco  practised  by  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  women  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  consisting  of  dipping  a  sort  of 
brush  among  snuff,  and  rubbing  the  teeth 
and  gums  with  it. 
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Snuff-dish  (snuf 'dish),  n.  Among  the  Jews, 
a  dish  for  the  snuff  of  the  lamps  of  the 
tabernacle. 

The  snuff-dishes  thereof  shall  be  of  pure  gold. 
Ex.  jcxv.  38. 

Snuffer  (snufer\  n.  1.  One  that  snuffs. — 
•2.  pi.  An  instrument  for  cropping  the  snuff 
of  a  candle. 

Snuffer-dish,  Snuffer-tray  (snuf'^r-dish, 
snuf 'er-tra),  n.  A  small  stand  of  metal, 
papier-mache",  &c.,  for  holding  snuffers. 

Snuffle  (snuf  1),  P.  i.  pret.  &pp.  snuffled;  ppr. 
xntifliiiff.  [Freq.of  snuff;  L.G.  snu/eln,  D. 
smi/elen,  Sw.  snufla,  to  snuffle.  See  SNUFF, 
SNIVEL.]  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  or  through 
the  nose  when  obstructed.  *  Snuffling  at 
nose  and  croaking  in  his  throat.'  Dryden. 

Snuffle  (snuf'l),  n.  1.  A  sound  made  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  nostrils.  '  A  snort 
or  snuffle,'  Coleridge.  —2.  Speaking  through 
the  nose;  an  affected  nasal  twang;  hence, 
cant. 

Snuffler  (snufl-er),  n.  One  who  snuffles  or 
speaks  through  the  nose  when  obstructed. 

Snuffles  (snuf'Iz),  n.  pi.  Obstruction  of  the 
nose  by  mucus;  a  malady  of  dogs. 

Snuff-mill  (snuf 'mil),  n.  A  mill  or  machine 
for  grinding  tobacco  into  the  powder  known 
as  snuff. 

Snuff-taker  (snitf  tak-er),  n.  One  who  takes 
snuff,  or  inhales  it  into  the  nose. 

Snuff-taking  (snuf'tak-ing),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  taking  or  inhaling  snuff  into  the 
nose. 

Snuffy  (snufi),  a.  1.  Resembling  snuff  in 
colour.— 2.  Soiled  with  snuff,  or  smelling  of 
it.  [Familiar.] — 3.  Offended;  displeased. 
[Scotch.] 

Snug  (snug),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  snugged;  ppr. 
snugging.  [Proy.  E.  snug,  handsome;  feel. 
snoggr,  short-haired,  smooth;  O.Dan,  snog, 
Sw.  snygg,  neat,  elegant.  The  succession  of 
meanings  would  seem  to  be  smooth,  neat, 
compact,  lying  close.  Perhaps  from  same 
root  as  snag.}  To  lie  close;  to  snuggle; 
as,  a  child  snugs  to  its  mother  or  nurse. 

The  loving  couple  lay  snugging  together. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Snug  (snug),  v.t.  To  put  in  a  snug  position; 
to  place  snugly. 

Every  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove,  which, 
when  she  sits,  she  stings  under  her  petticoats. 

Goldsmith. 

Snug  (snug),  a.  1.  Lying  close;  closely 
pressed;  as,  an  infant  lies  snug.  —  2.  Close; 
concealed;  not  exposed  to  notice.  « When 
you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat.' 
Dryden. 

At  Will's 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say.       Swift. 

3.  Compact,  neat,  trim,  convenient,  and 
comfortable.  *  A  country  farm,  where  all 
was  snug,  and  clean,  and  warm.'  Prior. 

O  'tis  a  snug  little  island, 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island.         Dibdin. 

Snuggery  (snug'er-i),  n.  A  snug,  warm 
habitation ;  a  snug,  comfortable  place.  '  In 
the  snuggery  inside  the  bar  (of  a  public- 
house).  '  Dickens.  [Colloq.  ] 

Here  was  a  nice  man  to  be  initiated  into  the  com- 
fortable arcana  of  ecclesiastical  snuggeries. 

Trollofe. 

Snuggle  (snug7!),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  snuggled; 
ppr.  snuggling.  [A  freq.  and  dim.  from 
snug.]  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  to 
get  a  close  place;  to  lie  close  for  convenience 
or  warmth;  to  cuddle;  to  nestle. 
Snugify  (snug'i-fi),  v.t.  To  make  snug. 
[Ludicrous.] 

Coleridge,  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who  has 
made  sport  with  you  so  long,  may  play  one  freak 
more,  throw  you  into  London,  or  some  spot  near  it, 
and  there  snligify  you  for  life.  Lamb. 

Snugly  (anugli),  adv.  In  a  snug  manner ; 
closely;  comfortably. 

Snugness  (snug'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  snug. 

Snusht  (snush),  n.    Same  as  Smtf. 

Sny  (sm),  n.  In  ship-building,  (a)  a  gentle 
bend  in  timber  curving  upward.  (6)  The 
trend  of  the  lines  of  a  ship  upward  from 
amidship  toward  the  bow  and  the  stern. 

Snying  (sni'ing),  n.  In  ship-building,  a  cir- 
cular plank,  placed  edgewise,  to  work  in 
the  bows  of  a  ship. 

So  (so),  adv.  [A  particle  common  to  the  Teu- 
tonic languages;  O.E.  and  Sc.  sa,  swa,  swo, 
A.  Sax.  swd,  so,  as;  Icel.  sod,  later  svo,  so, 
Goth,  sva,  sv&,  L.G.  and  G.  so,  D.  200.  A 
word  of  pronominal  origin  (comp.  A.  Sax.  se 
masc.,  seo  fern.,  the,  that),  and  still  retain- 
ing somewhat  of  its  pronominal  character. 
The  s  of  as  is  this  word  mutilated.  It  ap- 
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pears  also  in  alan,  ichovoci-cr,  &c,]  1.  In 
that  manner;  to  that  degree;  in  such  man- 
ner or  to  such  degree  as  indicated  in  any 
way,  or  as  implied,  or  as  supposed  to  be 
known.  'She  that  you  gaze  ou  so.'  Shak. 
'  Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long.'  Shak. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?  Judg.  v.  28. 

2.  In  like  manner  or  degree;  in  the  way 
that;  for  like  reason;  with  equal  reason; 
thus:  used  correlatively,  following  ^(some- 
times iiKtsmuch  as),  to  denote  comparison 
or  resemblance. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  motive' 
so  a  prince  should  consider  the  condition  he  is  in 
when  he  enters  on  it.  S-vift. 

3.  In  such  a  manner;  to  such  a  degree:  used 
correlatively  with  as  or  that  following;  as, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape;  it  was  so 
weak  that  it  could  not  support  the  weight. 

So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be.          Shafc. 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Milton. 

Formerly  it  was  often  followed  by  an  in- 
finitive denoting  the  effect  without  as.  *  No 
woman's  heart  so  big  to  hold  so  much.'  Shak. 

4.  In  such  a  degree  as  cannot  be  very  well 
expressed;   in  a  high  degree;    extremely; 
very;  as,  it  is  so  beautiful;  you  are  so  kind; 
things  turned  out  so  well.     [Rather  colloq.] 

5.  As  has  been  said  or  stated:  used  i>ru- 
nominally  with  reflex  reference  to  some- 
thing just  asserted  or  implied;  implying  the 
sense  of  a  word  or  sentence  going  before  or 
following,  and  used  to  avoid  repetition. 

Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
gether unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear: 
and  it  was  so.  Gen.  i.  9. 

For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so. 

Dryden. 

I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynic,  who  laughs 
at  me.  Do  you  sa,  replied  the  philosopher? 

Addison. 

Often  with  emphatic  inversion  of  the  sub- 
ject; also;  as  well;  as,  you  shall  go,  and  so 
shall  I. 

She  is  fair,  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love.        Sha£. 

6.  For  this  reason;  on  these  terms  or  con- 
ditions ;  on  this  account ;  therefore :  used 
both  as  an  adverb  and  as  a  conjunction. 

God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion.  Locke. 

Here,  then,  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness; 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  ray  broken  vows, 
My  perjuries  to  thee  be  all  forgotten,          Rome. 

7.  Be  it  so;  so  let  it  be;  it  is  well;  it  is  good; 
it  is  all  right:  supplying  the  place  of  a  whole 
sentence,  and  used  to  express  acquiescence, 
assent,  or  approbation. 

And  when  'tis  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over. 
And  if  it  please  you,  so;  if  not,  why,  so.     Shak. 

8.  The  case  being  such ;  accordingly ;  well : 
used  as  an  expletive;  as,  so  you  are  here 
again,  are  you? 

Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour ; 
And  so,  good  morrow,  servant.  Shak. 

9.  Do  you  mean  what  you  say?  is  it  thus?  as, 
he  leaves  us  to-day.   So?   [Colloq.]— 10.  Im- 
plying a  manner,  degree,  or  quantity,  not 
expressly  mentioned,  but  hinted  at,  and  left 
to  guessing;  anything  like  this  or  that;  a 
little  more  or  less;  somewhere  about  this: 
sometimes  used  as  an  expletive.     '  A  grey 
eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.'    Shak. 

I  will  take  occasion  of  sending  one  of  my  suits  to 
the  tailor's  to  have  the  pocket  repaired  or  so. 

S.  Jensen. 

A  week  or  so  will  probably  reconcile  us.      Gay, 
My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so.      Tennyson. 

11.  Often  used  in  wishes  and  asseverations, 
and  frequently  with  an  ellipsis;  as,  I  declare 
I  did  not,  so  help  me  Heaven!  (That  is,  may 
Heaven  so  help  me  as  I  speak  truth). 

Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  blest  my  spirit !       Sftafc. 

— So  as  A  such  as. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel. 
Shak. 

— So  far  forth,  t  to  such  a  degree  or  extent; 
as  far.  '  Giving  commendation  to  them  so  far 
forth  as  they  were  worthy  to  be  commended.' 
The  Translators  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader. 
— So  forth,  so  on,  further  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  manner;  more  of  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar kind;  et  cetera.  'Manhood,  learning,  and 
so  forth. '  Shak.  — So  much  as,  however  much; 
whatever  the  quantity  or  degree  may  be. 

So  much  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse,  his 
prose  is  full  as  good.  Pope. 

— Soso,  indifferent  or  indifferently;  middling 
or  niiddlingly;  mediocre;  in  an  ordinary  or 
indifferent  manner  or  degree :  used  adjec- 
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lively  as  well  as  adverbially;  as,  it  was  a 
very  so  so  aliair. 

His  leg  is  but  so  so;  and  yet,  'tis  well.        Shak. 

So  so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good,  and 
yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  jv  so.  Shak. 

What  think'st  thnu  of  the  rich  Mcrcatio!— 

lus  wealth;  but  of  himself,  so  so.       Shak. 

-So,  so,  an  exclamation  implying  discovery 
nr  observation  of  some  etreet;  ay,  ay;  well, 
well. 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  m  thy  pain  : 
So,  so.  i;"7*- 

So.  so;  it  works;  now  mistress,  sit  you  fast. 

Dry  den. 

—So  that,  (rt)  to  the  cntl  that;  in  order  that; 
with  the  purpose  or  intention  that;  as,  these 
measures  were  taken  so  that  he  might  es- 
cape, (b)  With  the  effect  or  result  that. 

And  when  the  ark  .  .  .  came  into  the  camp,  all 
Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the  earth 
rang  again.  1  Sam.  iv.  5. 

— So  then,  thus  then  it  is  that;  the  conse- 
quence is;  therefore. 

To  a  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient 
forces,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  designs ;  so  thtn, 
I  will  first  justify  the  quarrel,  balance  the  forces,  and 
propound  the  designs.  Bacon. 

So  (so),  conj.  Provided  that ;  on  condition 
that;  in  case  that. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in 
the  manner  of  speaking  and  reasoning  it  may  be  over- 
looked. Atterbury. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 
her  strength.  Milton. 

So  (so),  interj.  Stand  still!  stop!  halt!  that 
will  do  1 

Soak  (sok),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  fflCBM,  to  soak;  pro- 
bably from  the  Celtic,  the  root  being  that  of 
L.  sugo,  to  suck.  Comp.  W.  swg,  a  soaking, 
socht  a  drain.]  1.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  lie  in 
a  fluid  till  the  substance  has  imbibed  what  it 
can  contain;  to  macerate  in  water  or  other 
fluid ;  to  steep ;  as,  to  soak  cloth ;  to  soak 
bread.— 2.  To  drench;  to  wet  thoroughly. 
Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.  Is.  xxxiv.  7. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin. 

Suppling  thy  stiffened  joints  with  fragrant  oil ; 

Then  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  awhile. 

To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.    Dryden. 

4.  To  penetrate,  work,  or  accomplish  by 
wetting  thoroughly:  often  with  through. 

The  rivulet  beneath  soaked  its  way  obscurely 
through  wreaths  of  snow.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

5.  To  suck;  to  exhaust;  to  drain.    [Rare.] 

His  feastings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous, 
could  not  but  soak  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

SYN.  To  steep,  imbrue,  drench,  wet,  macer- 
ate, saturate. 

Soak  (sok),u.i.    1.  To  lie  steeped  in  water  or 

other  fluid;  to  steep;  as,  let  the  cloth  lie  and 

soak.— 2,  To  enter  into  pores  or  interstices. 

Rain  soaking  into  the  strata  .  .  .  bears  with  it  all 

such  movable  matter  as  occurs.  Wood-ward. 

3.  To  drink  intemperately  or  gluttonously; 
to  be  given  to  excessive  drinking.  *  The  idle 
chat  of  a  soaking  club.'  Locke. 

Soakage  (sok'aj),  n.  Act  of  soaking;  fluid 
imbibed. 

Soaker  (sok'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
soaks  or  macerates  in  a  liquid;  that  which 
wets  or  drenches  thoroughly. — 2.  A  hard 
drinker.  'A  painful,  able,  and  laborious 
soaker  .  .  .  who  owes  all  his  good-nature 
to  the  pot  and  the  pipe.'  South. 

Soaking  (sok'ing),  p.  and  a.  l.  Steeping; 
macerating. —2.  Imbibing;  drinking  intem- 
perately.— 3.  Wetting  thoroughly;  as,  a  soak- 
ing rain. 

Soaking  (sok'ing),  n.  A  wetting;  a  drench- 
ing. 

Few  in  the  ships  escaped  a  good  soafa'ttf.     Cook. 

Soaky,  Socky  (sok'i),  a.  Moist  on  the  sur- 
face; steeped  in  water;  soggy. 

Soal  (sol),  n.     Same  as  Sole.     [Rare.] 

So-and-SO  (so'and-so).  A  certain  person  or 
thing,  not  mentioned  by  name ;  an  indefi- 
nite person  or  thing;  as,  I  saw  Mr.  So-and- 
so  yesterday;  will  you  do  so-and-so?  [Colloq. 

Soap  (sop),  n.  [O.E.  sope,  Sc.  ftaip,  A.  Sax. 
stipe,  Sw.  sopa,  L.G.  sepe,  O.H.G.  seifa,  from 
same  root  as  L.  sebum,  tallow;  L.  sapo,  soap, 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  oltl 
German.]  1.  A  chemical  compound  of  com- 
mon domestic  use  for  washing  and  cleans- 
ing, and  also  used  in  medicine,  &c.  It  is  a 
compound  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  certain  constituents  derived  from  fats, 
oils,  grease  of  various  kinds  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  with  certain  salifiable  bases, 
which  in  household  soaps  are  potash  and 
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soda.  Chemically  speaking  soap  may  be  de- 
lined  as  a  salt,  more  especially  one  of  the 
alkaline  salts  of  those  acids  which  are 
present  in  the  common  fats  and  oils,  and 
soluble  soaps  may  be  regarded  as  oleates, 
stearates,  ami  margarates  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  soaps,  but  those  commonly  employed 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:—!.  Fine 
white  soaps,  scented  soaps,  »fcc. ;  2.  Coarse 
household  soaps;  3.  Soft  soaps.  White  suiips 
are  generally  combinations  of  olive  oil  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  Perfumes  are  occasion- 
ally added,  or  various  colouring  matters 
stirred  in  while  the  soap  is  semifluid.  Com- 
mon household  soaps  are  made  chiefly  of 
soda  and  talluw.  Yellow  soap  is  composed 
of  tallow,  resin,  and  soda,  to  which  some 
palm-oil  is  occasionally  added.  Mottled 
soap  is  made  by  simply  adding  mineral  and 
other  colours  during  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  hard  soap.  Marine  soap,  which  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  as  well  in  salt- 
water as  in  fresh,  is  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil, 
soda,  and  water.  Soft  soaps  are  generally 
made  with  potash  instead  of  soda,  and  whale, 
seal,  or  olive  oil,  or  the  oils  of  linseed.hemp- 
seed,  rape-seed,  &c.,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  tallow.  Excellent  soaps  are  made 
from  palm-oil  and  soda.  Soap  is  soluble  in 
pure  water  and  in  alcohol;  the  latter  solu- 
tion jellies  when  concentrated,  and  is  known 
in  nu'dU-ine  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc, 
and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  it  forms 
what  is  called  transparent  soap.  Medicinal 
soap,  when  pure,  is  prepared  from  caustic 
soda,  and  either  olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  to  form  pills  of  a  gently 
aperient  antacid  action.  —2.  Flattery.  [Slang.  ] 
Soap  (sop),  v.t.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  rub 
or  wash  over  with  soap. —2.  To  flatter. 
[Slang.] 

These  Dear  Jacks  soap  the  people  shameful,  but 
we  Cheap  Jacks  don't.    We  tell  'em  the  truth  about 
themselves  to  their  faces,  and  scorn  to  court  'em. 
Dickens. 

Soapberry-tree  (sop'be-ri-tre),  n.  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Sapindus,  the  S.  Saponaria.  See 
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Soap-boiler  (sop'boil-er),  n.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  soap.— 2.  A  soap-pan. 

Soap-boiling(sop'boil-ing),  n.  The  business 
of  boiling  or  manufacturing  soap. 

Soap-bubble  (sop'bub-1),  n.  A  thin  film  of 
soap-suds  inflated  by  blowing  through  apipe, 
and  forming  a  hollow  globe  with  beautiful 
iridescent  colours. 

Soap-cerate  (sop'se-rat),  n.  An  ointment 
consisting  of  soap,  olive-oil,  white  wax,  and 
sub-acetate  of  lead,  applied  to  allay  inflam- 
mation. 

Soap-engine  (sop'en-jin),  n.  A  machine 
upon  winch  the  slabs  of  soap  are  piled  to  be 
cross-cut  into  bars.  Weale. 

Soap-house  (sop'hous),  n.  A  house  or  build- 
ing in  which  soap  is  made. 

Soap-lock  (sop'lok),  n.  A  lock  of  hair  made 
to  lie  smooth  by  soaping  it. 

Soap-pan  (sop'pan),  n.  A  large  pan  or  vessel, 
generally  of  cast-iron,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  to  boil  the  ingredients  to  the 
desired  consistency. 

Soap-plant  (sop'plant),  n.  A  name  common 
to  several  plants  used  in  place  of  soap,  as 
the  Phalangium  pomaridianum,  a  Califor- 
nian  plant,  whose  bulb,  when  rubbed  on 
wet  clothes,  raises  a  lather,  its  smell  some- 
what resembling  that  of  new  brown  soap. 

Soap  stone  (sop'ston),  n.  A  species  of 
steatite. 

Soap-suds  (sop'sudz),  n.pl  Suds;  water  well 
impregnated  with  soap. 

Soap-test  (sop'test),  n.      A  test  for  deter- 
mining the  hardness  of  water  by  observing 
the  quantity  of  curd  thrown  up  by  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  of  known  strength. 
Soap- work  (sop'werk),  n.    A  place  or  build- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Soapwort  (sop'wert).  n.     A  plant  of  the 
genus  Saponaria.     Common  soapwort  is  S. 
officinali*.    See  SAPONARIA. 
Soapy(sop'i),  a.    1.  Resembling  soap;  having 
the  qualities  of  soap;  soft  and  smooth. 

Tar  water  ...  as  a  soapy  medicine  dissolves  the 
grumous  concretions  of  the  fibrous  part. 

Bp.  Berkeley, 

2.  Smeared  with  soap.~3.  Fig.  flattering, 
unctuous ;  glozing :  said  of  persons,  lan- 
guage, &c.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 
Soar  (sor),  v.i.  [Fr.  essorer,  to  expose  to  the 
air,  hence  to  soar  into  the  air  as  a  falcon 
from  L.L.  exaurare,  to  take  to  the  air— L. 
ex,  out,  and  aura,  the  air.]  1.  To  fly  aloft 
as  a  bird;  to  mount  upward  on  wings  or  as 
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on  wings.  'Soar  above  thy  morning  lark/ 
Shak. 

When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  ;iir, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.        <•<»_!'. 

2.  To  rise  to  a  height  or  mount  intellectu- 
ally; to  tower  mentally;  to  rise  above  what 
is  prosaic,  ordinary,  commonplace,  etc.;  to 
be  transported  with  a  lofty  imagination, 
desires,  ate, 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars!       Shak. 

Valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune.          Addison. 

Soar  (sor),  n.  A  towering  Might;  ascent. 
•  Within  noar  of  towering  ca^li-s. '  Milton. 

Soarant  (sor'ant),  a.  In  htr.  Hying  aloft; 
soaring. 

Soar-falcon  (sor'fa-kn),  n.  A  falcon  of  the 
first  year;  a  sore-falcon. 

Soave,  Soaveraente  (sO-a'va,  so-a'va-men"- 
ta).  [It.,  sweet,  sweetly,  from  L.  iWtvtt, 
sweet.]  In  music,  a  tt-rm  signifying  that 
the  piece  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be 
executed  with  sweetness. 

5ob  (sob),  v.  i.  pret.  &'  pp.  sobbed;  ppr.  sobbing. 
[An  A.  Sax.  form,  seobgende,  complaining,  is 
mentioned,  which  points  to  a  noun,  seob,  and 
a  verb,  seobian,  akin  to  seofian,  to  sigh,  G. 
seufzen,  to  sigh,  E.  xovgh  and  Sc.  soiif,  all 
imitative  words.]  To  sigh  with  a  sudden 
heaving  of  the  breast  or  a  kind  of  convul- 
sive motion;  to  weep  with  convulsive  catch- 
ings  of  the  breath. 

She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryden. 

Sob  (sob),  n.    A  modification  of  the  ordinary 
movements  of  breathing  excited  by  mental 
emotion  of  a  painful  or  sorrowful  nature.    It 
is  the  consequence  of  short  convulsive  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm,  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  tempor- 
arily preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs;  a  convulsive  sigh. 
Break,  heart,  or  choke  with  sobs  my  hated  breath. 
Dryden. 

Sobt  (sob),  v.t.  To  soak.  'The  tree  being 
sobbed  and  wet,  swells.'  Mortimer. 

Sobeit  (so-be'it),  conj.  [So,  be,  it]  Provided 
that. 

The  heart  of  his  friend  cared  little  whither  he  went, 
sobeit  he  were  not  too  much  alone.        Longfeltou . 

Sober  (so'ber),  a.  [Fr.  sobre,  from  L.  sobrius, 
sober,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors;  ha- 
bitually temperate;  abstemious;  as,  a  sober 
man.  'A  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.* 
Common  Prayer.  —2.  Not  intoxicated  or  over- 
powered by  spirituous  liquors;  not  drunk ;  as, 
the  sot  may  at  times  be  sober. 

He  that  will  go  to  bed  sober 
Falls  with  the  leaf  still  in  October.      Beau.  &•  Fl. 

3.  Not  mad  or  insane;  not  wild,  visionary,  or 
heated  with  passion ;  having  the  regular  exer- 
cise of  cool,  dispassionate  reason. 

There  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had;  all  was 
tempestuous  and  blustering.  Dryden. 

No  sober  man  would  put  himself  in  danger  for  the 
applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
Dryden. 

4.  Not  proceeding  from  or  attended  with 
passion  or  excitement;  regular;  calm.   'With 
such  sober  and  unnoted  passion.'    Shak. 

I  consider  biennial  elections  as  a  security  that  the 
sober,  second  thought  of  the  people  shall  be  law. 
Ames. 

5.  Serious;  solemn;  grave;  sedate. 

What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain?    Prior. 

6.  Not  bright,  gay,  or  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance; dull-looking.     'If  I  do  not  put  on  a 
sober  habit.'    Shak. 

Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.      Milton. 

SYN.  Temperate,  abstinent,  abstemious, 
moderate,  regular,  steady,  calm,  cool,  col- 
lected, dispassionate,  unimpaasioned,  se- 
date, staid,  serious,  grave,  solemn,  sombre. 
Sober  (so'ber),  v.t.  To  make  sober;  as,  (a) 
to  cure  of  intoxication. 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.          Pope. 

(6)  To  make  temperate,  calm,  or  solemn. 
•Pathetic  earnestness  of  supplication  sobered 
by  a  profound  reverence.'    Macaulay. 
Sober  (so'ber),  v.i.     To  become  sober,  staid, 
or  sedate:  often  with  down. 

Vance  gradually  sobered  doivtt.        Lord  Lytton. 

Sober-blOOded  (so'ber-blud-ed),  a.  Free 
from  passion  or  enthusiasm;  cold-blooded; 
cool;  calm. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy    ...    ft  man 
cannot  make  him  laugh.  Shak. 

Soberize  (so'ber-iz),  v.i.     To  become  sober. 
Soberize  (so'ber-iz),  v.t.    To  make  sober. 
Richardson. 
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Soberly  (so'ber-li),  adi:  In  a  sober 
manner;  as.  («)  without  intemperance. 
(li)  Without  enthusiasm;  temperately;  mod- 
erately. 

I-et  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  valiant  soldiers.        Bacon. 

(c)  Without  intemperate  passion;  coolly; 
calmly. 

Whenever  children  are  chastised  let  it  be  done 
without  passion  and  soberly.  Lode. 

('/)  (iravi'ly;  seriously. 
Sober-minded  (s</i>er-mind-ed),  a.   Having 

a  disposition  or  temper  habitually  sober, 

calm,  and  temperate. 
Sober-mindedness  (so'ber-mmd-cd-nes),  n. 

Calmness;  freedom  from  inordinate  passions; 

habitual  sobriety. 
Soberness  (so'ber-nes),  n.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  sober;  as,  (a)  freedom  from 

intoxication;    temperance.     (b)   Gravity; 

seriousness. 

The  soberness  of  Virgil  might  have  shown  him  the 
difference.  Dryden. 

(c)  Freedom  from  heat  and  passion ;  calm- 
ness; coolness. 

I  am  not  mad.  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.        Acts  xxvi.  25. 

Sober-suited  (so'ber-sut-ed).  o.  Clad  in 
dark  or  sad-coloured  garments;  not  gaily 
dressed.  '  Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in 
black.'  Shak. 

Soboles  (sob'o-lez),  ».  [L.]  In  lot.  a  creep- 
ing underground  stem. 
Sobollferous  (sob-6-lifer-us).  a.  [L  soboles 
a  young  shoot,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  hot. 
producing  young  plants  from  a  creeping 
stem  or  soboles  underground. 
Sobriety  ( so  -  bri '  e  -  ti ),  n.  [  Fr.  ittorUU ;  L 
tobneUu,  from sobrius.  See  SOBER.]  1.  Ha- 
bitual soberness  or  temperance  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors;  abstemiousness;  ab- 
stinence; as,  a  man  of  sobriety. 

Sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in 
*•***•  y,r.  Taylor. 

Public  sobriety  is  a  relative  duty.       Blackstone. 

2.  Freedom  from  the  influence  of  strong 
drink. —3.  Habitual  freedom  from  enthu- 
siasm, inordinate  passion,  or  overheated 
imagination  ;  calmness ;  coolness  '  Mild 
behaviour  and  sobriety.'  Shak.  'The  staid- 
ness  and  sobriety  of  age.'  Dryden.  'The 
sobrieties  of  virtue.'  South.—  4.  Seriousness- 
gravity  without  sadness  or  melancholy. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad. 

Nor  sobriety  sad.  Denham. 

SYN.  Soberness,  temperance,  abstinence,  ab- 
stemiousness, moderation,  regularity  steadi- 
ness, calmness,  coolness,  sober-mindedness 
sedateness,  staidness,  gravity,  seriousness' 
solemnity. 

Sobriquet  (so-bre-ka),  n.  [Fr.]  A  nick- 
name; a  fanciful  appellation.  Often  spelled 
according  to  aa  old  French  mode  Soubri- 
quet. 

The  Moriscoes,  who  understood  his  character  well 
held  him  in  terror,  as  they  proved  by  the  familiar  so. 
t'-io-i'ct  which  they  gave  Mm  of  the  'iron.headed 
Prescott. 

Soc,  Soke  (sok.  sok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  toe,  a  soke 
liberty,  originally  the  privilege  of  holding 
a  court,  from  the  stem  of  seek,  and  there- 
fore akin  to  sake.  Comp.  Icel.  sokn,  an  action 
at  law,  an  assemblage  of  people,  from  icekja 
to  seek.)  1.  The  power  or  privilege  of  hold- 
ing a  court  in  a  district,  as  in  a  manor; 
jurisdiction  of  causes,  and  the  limits  of  that 
jurisdiction.— 2.  Liberty  or  privilege  of  ten- 
ants excused  from  customary  burdens  — 

3.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by  millers 
of  grinding  all  the  corn  used  within  the 
manor  in  which  the  mill  stands  or  of  being 
paid  for  the  same  as  if  actually  ground  — 

4.  A  shire,  circuit,  or  territory 

Socage,  Soecage  (sok'aj),  n.  [LL  soca- 
gium,  socage;  lit.  the  tenure  of  one  over 
whom  his  lord  had  a  certain  jurisdiction, 
from  soc  (which  see).]  In  lau,  a  tenure 
of  lands  in  England  by  the  performance 
of  certain  and  determinate  service :  distin- 
guished both  from  knight-service,  in  which 
the  render  was  uncertain,  and  from  villen- 
age,  where  the  service  was  of  the  meanest 
kind.  Socage  has  generally  been  distin- 
guished into  free  and  villein— free  socage 
or  common  or  simple  socage,  where  the  ser- 
vice was  not  only  certain  but  honourable 
as  by  fealty  and  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  as  of  a  few  shillings,  in  name  of  annual 
rent,  and  villein  socage,  where  the  service 
though  certain,  was  of  a  baser  nature  This 
last  tenure  was  the  equivalent  of  what  is 
now  called  copyhold  tenure. 

Common  locate  is  the  ordinary  tenure  in  this 
cou°tr-  ' 


Socager  (sok'aj-er),  n.    A  tenant  by  socage; 

a  M.cinan. 
So-called  (so-kald'),  a.    Called  by  such  a 

name;  so  named. 
Soccage,  n.    See  SOCAGE. 
Soccager,  n.    See  SOCAGER. 
Soccotrlue  (sok'ot-rin),  o.    Same  as  Socot- 

I'ni'1. 

Socdolager  (sok-dol'a-jer),  n.    Same  as  Sock- 

Sociability  (so'shi-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  socia- 
Ijiiit'.  horn  sociable.]  The  quality  of  being 
sociable;  sociableness.  \Varbnrton. 

Sociable  (so'shi-a-bl),  a.  [  Kr.  sociable, 
L.  sociabilis.  See  SOCIAL.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  conjoined;  fit  to  be  united  in  one 
body  or  company. 

Another  law  toucheth  them,  as  they  are  sociable 
parts  united  into  one  body.  Hooker. 

2.  Inclined  to  associate;  ready  to  unite  with 
others.  'To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to 
man.'  Addison. — 3.  Disposed  to  company; 
fond  of  companions ;  companionable  ;  con- 
versible;  social. 

Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.  Ska*. 

Them  thus  employ'd  beheld 
Vv  itn  pity  Heaven  s  high  King,  ana  to  him  call'd 
Raphael  the  sociable  spirit,  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias.  Milton. 

4.  Affording  opportunities  for  conversation; 
as,  a  sociable  party.— 5.t  No  longer  hostile- 
friendly. 

Is  the  king  sociable, 
And  bids  thee  live!  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

SYN.  Social,  companionable,  couversible, 
friendly,  familiar,  communicative,  acces- 
sible. 

Sociable  (so'shi-a-bl),  n.  1.  An  open  carriage 
with  seats  facing  each  other,  and  thus  con- 
venient for  conversation.  —  2.  A  kind  of 
couch  with  a  curved  S-shaped  back  for  two 
persons,  who  sit  partially  facing  each  other. 
3  A  gathering  of  people  for  social  purposes; 
an  informal  party.  [United  States  ) 

Sociableness  (so'shi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  sociable ;  disposition  to  associ- 
ate ;  inclination  to  company  and  social  in- 
tercourse. 

Sociably  (so'shi-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  sociable 
manner;  with  free  intercourse;  conversibly 
familiarly. 

Social  (so'shal),  a.  [Fr.  social,  from  L.  toci- 
<ms,  from  socius,  a  companion  from  the 
root  of  L.  sequor,  to  follow  (whence  E  se- 
quence, Ac.).]  1.  Pertaining  to  society;  re- 
lating to  men  living  in  society,  or  to  the 
public  as  an  aggregate  body ;  as,  social  in- 
terests or  concerns;  social  duties.  'Social 
morality.'  Locke. 

The  subject  of  pauper  labour  generally  is  one  of 
tlic  most  difficult  topics  that  the  social  philosopher 
can  deal  with.  MayhSv. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  in  friendly  con- 
verse; companionable;  conversible;  sociable- 
as,  a  person  of  social  tastes. 

Withers,  adieu  I  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.        Pope. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.  Milton. 

4.  In  bot.  growing  naturally  in  large  groups 
or  masses:  a  name  applied  to  plants  which 
live  in  society,  occupying  exclusively  large 
tracts  of  ground,  from  which  they  banish 
all  other  vegetables,  such  as  many  species 
of  sea-weed,  mosses,  ferns.&c.— 5.  Inzool  liv- 
ing in  groups  or  communities.as  wolves  deer 
wild  cattle,  &c. ;  or  as  ants,  bees,  &c.  .which 
form  co-operative  communities.  —Social  con- 
tract or  original  contract,  that  imaginary 
bond  of  union  which  keeps  mankind  together, 
and  which  consists  in  a  sense  of  mutual  weak- 
ness.  It  is  the  solid  and  natural  foundation 
as  well  as  the  cement,  of  civil  society.  —Social 
science,  the  science  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
social  condition,  the  relations,  and  institu- 
tions which  are  involved  in  man's  existence 
and  his  well-being  as  a  member  of  an  or- 
ganized community.  It  concerns  itself  more 
especially  with  questions  relating  to  public 
health,  education,  labour,  punishment  of 
crime  reformation  of  criminals,  pauperism 
and  the  like.    It  thus  deals  with  the  effect 
of  existing  social  forces,  and  their  result  on 
the  general  well-being  of  the  community, 
without  directly  discussing  or  expounding 
the  theories  or  examining  the  problems  of 
sociology,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  branch.-Sociai  dynamics,  that  branch  of 
sociology  which  treats  of  the  conditions  of 
the  progress  of  society  from  one  epoch  to 
another.     See  SOCIOLOGY.  —  Social  statics 
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that  branch  of  sociology  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  stability  or  equilibrium 
of  the  different  parts  of  society,  or  the 
theory  of  the  mutual  action  and  reaction 
of  contemporaneous  social  phenomena  on 
8MB  other,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  so- 
cial order. —Social  war,  In  Rom.  hist  the 
name  given  to  the  struggle  (B.C.  91)  in  which 
the  Italian  tribes,  who  were  specially  termed 
the  allies  of  the  Roman  state,  fought  for 
admission  into  Roman  citizenship  which 
would  give  them  among  other  things  the 
njiht  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  public 
lands.  In  the  end  the  allies  virtually  ob- 
tamed  all  they  strove  for,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  bloodshed.  —  The  social  evil 
a  term  frequently  applied  to  prostitution.— 
SYN.  Sociable,  companionable,  conversible 

friendly,  familiar,communicative, convivial' 
festive. 

Socialism  (so'shal-izm),  n.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  various  theories  of  social  organiza- 
tion having  for  their  common  aim  the  abo- 
lition of  that  individual  action  on  which 
modem  societies  depend,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  regulated  system  of  co-operative 
action.  The  term,  which  originated  among 
the  Engugb  communists,  and  was  assumed 
by  them  to  designate  their  own  doctrine 
is  now  employed  in  a  larger  sense,  not  ne- 
cessarily implying  communism,  or  the  entire 
abolition  of  private  property,  but  applied 
to  any  system  which  requires  that  the  land 
and  the  instruments  of  production  should 
be  the  property,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
communities  or  associations,  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Socialist  (so'shal-ist),  ».  One  who  advo- 
cates the  doctrines  of  socialism. 

A  contest  which  can  do  the  most  for  the  common 
good  is  not  the  kind  of  competition  which  socialists 
repudiate.  y  s  Uill 

Socialist,  Socialistic  (so'shal-ist,  so-shal- 
ist  ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  socialism,  or  to  the 
principles  of  the  socialists. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  socialist  farm  or 
manufactory,  each  labourer  would  be  under  the  eve 
not  of  one  master,  but  of  the  whole  community 

».  5.  Mill 

The  national  or  anti-Western  current  of  Russian 
political  thought  finds  no  more  quarter  in  another 
paper  on  the  socialistic  system  of  the  Russian  pea. 
sant  communities.  ii)(..  g£ 

Sociality  (so-shi-al'i-ti),  n.  Socialness;  the 
quality  of  being  social.  'A  scene  of  per- 
fectly easy  socialiti/.'  Boswell. 

Socialize  (so'shal-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp  social- 
ized; ppr.  socializing.  1.  To  render  social 
..  lo  form  or  regulate  according  to  social- 

Socially  (so'shal-li),  adv.  In  a  social  man- 
ner or  way;  as,  to  mingle  socially  with  one's 
neighbours. 

Socialness  (so'shal-nes),  «.  The  quality  of 
being  social. 

Sociate  t  (so'shi-at),  n.  An  associate  'As 
for  you,  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  your  sociates  ' 
Fuller. 

Sociate  t  (so'shi-at),  v.i.    To  associate 

Societarian  (so-si'e-ta"ri-an),  n  Of  or 
pertaining  to  society;  societary.  'The  all- 
sweeping  besom  of  societarian  reformation  ' 
Lamb. 

Societary  (so-si'e-ta-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to 
society.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling.  [Rare  J 

Society  (so-si'e-ti),  n.  [Fr.  socUte;  L.  socie- 
tas,  from  socius,  a  companion.  See  SOCIAL  1 

1.  The  relationship  of  men  to  one  another 
when  associated  in  any  way;  social  sym- 
pathy; companionship;   fellowship;  com- 
pany. 'To  abjure  the  society  of  men.'  Shale. 

I  beseech  your  society.  —And  thank  you  too;  for 
society,  saith  the  text,  is  the  happiness  of  life.  Shai. 
For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.     Milton. 

2.  Participation;  connection.    'The  meanest 
of  the  people,  and  such  as  have  least  society 
with  the  acts  and  crimes  of  kings. '  Jer.  Tay- 
lor.  —  3.  A  number  of  persons  united  together 
by  mutual  consent  in  -order  to  deliberate 
determine,  and  act  jointly  for  some  common 
purpose;  an  association  formed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  some  object,  either  literary  sci- 
entific, political,  religious,  benevolent,  con- 
vivial, or  the  like;  an  association  for  mutual 
profit,    pleasure,  or   usefulness;   a   social 
union;  a  partnership;  a  club. 

Marriage  is  a  human  society,  and  ...  all  human 
socuty  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than  the 

4.  The  persons,  collectively  considered,  who 
live  in  any  region  or  at  any  period;  any 
community  of  individuals  united  together 
by  any  common  bond  of  nearness  or  inter- 
course ;  those  who  recognize  each  other  as 
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associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances;  spe- 
cifteally,  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  any 
community  in  its  social  relations  and  influ- 
ences ;  hence,  often  those  who  give  and  re- 
ceive formal  entertainments  mutually:  used 
without  the  article. 

Society  having  ordained  certain  customs,  men  ai 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  society,  and  conform  to  i 
harmless  orders.  ...  If   I  should  go  to  one  of  th  _ 
tea-parties  in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  not 
in  the  usual  attire  of  a  gentleman,  viz.  pumps,  a  gold 
waistcoat,  a   crush   hat,  a   sham   frill,  ana   a  white 
choker,  I  should  be  insulting  society.  ...  It  has  its 
code  and  police  as  well  as  governments,  and  ho  must 
conform  who  would  profit  by  the  decrees  set  forth  foi 
their  common  comfort. 


—  Society  journal  or  newspaper,  a  journal 
whose  main  object  is  to  chronicle  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  fashionable  society.  — 
Xm'irti/  rcrses,  verses  for  the  amusement  of 
polite  society;  poetry  of  a  light,  entertain- 
ing, polished  character. 
Socinian  (so-sin'i-an),a.  [From  Laelius  and 
Faustus  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew,  natives 
of  Sienna,  in  Tuscany,  the  founders  of  the 
sect  of  Socinians  in  the  sixteenth  century.] 
Pertaining  to  Lrclius  or  Faustus  Socinus  or 
their  religious  creed. 

Socinian  (so-sin'i-an),  n.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Socinus;  a  Unitarian. 

Socinianism  (s6-sin'i-an-izm),  n.  The  tenets 
of  the  Socinians;  the  teaching  or  doctrines  of 
Lselins  and  Faustus  Socinus  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury), who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  deity  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the 
devil,  the  native  and  total  depravity  of  man, 
the  vicarious  atonement,  and  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment.  Their  theory  was  that 
Christ  was  a  man  divinely  commissioned, 
who  had  no  existence  before  he  was  miracu- 
lously and  sinlessly  conceived  by  the  Virgin 
Mary;  that  human  sin  was  the  imitation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  that  human  salvation  was 
the  imitation  and  adoption  of  Christ's  vir- 
tue ;  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  interpreted 
by  human  reason,  and  that  its  metaphors 
were  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  Socini- 
ans are  now  represented  by  the  Unitarians. 

Socinianize  (so-sin'i-an-iz),  v.t.  To  cause  to 
conform  or  adapt  to  Socinianism  ;  to  regu- 
late by  the  principles  of  Socinianism. 

Sqciolqgic,  Sociological  (so'shi-6-loj"ik, 
so'shi-6-loj"ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sociology. 

Sociologist  (  so-shi-ol'o-jist  ),  n.  One  who 
treats  of  or  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of 
sociology.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Sociology  (  so-shi-ol'o-ji  ),  n.  [L.  socius,  a 
companion,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  The 
science  which  investigates  the  laws  or  forces 
which  regulate  human  society  in  all  its 
grades,  existing  and  historical,  savage  and 
civilized  ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
general  structure  of  society,  the  laws  of  its 
development,  and  the  progress  of  actual 
civilization.  See  also  under  SOCIAL. 

The  study  of  sociology,  scientifically  carried  on  by 
tracing  down  primary  effects  to  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary effects  which  multiply  as  they  diffuse,  will  dissi- 
pate the  current  illusions  that  social  evils  admit  of 
radical  cure.  H.  Spencer. 

Socius  criminis  (so'shi-us  krim'in-is).  [L.] 
In  law,  an  accomplice  or  associate  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Sock(sok),  n,  [O.E.  sok,  socke,  A.  Sax.  socc, 
from  L.  soceus,  a  kind  of  light  low-heeled 
shoe,  especially  worn  by  comic  actors.  ] 
1  The  shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  actors  of 
comedy;  hence,  comedy,  in  distinction  from 
tragedy,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  bus- 
kin. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskin  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.    Dryden. 
He  was  a  critic  upon  operas  too, 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin. 
Byron. 

2.  A  knitted  or  woven  covering  for  the  foot, 
shorter  than  a  stocking;  a  stocking  reaching 
but  a  short  distance  up  the  leg.  —  3.  A  warm 
inner  sole  for  a  shoe. 

Sock  (sok),  n.  [Fr.  soc,  a  ploughshare,  from 
the  Celtic  :  Armor,  soc'h,  Corn,  sock,  Gael. 
soc.]  A  ploughshare. 

Sockdolager,  Sockdologer  (sok-dol'n-jer, 
sok-dol'o-jer),  n.  [A  perversion  of  doxology.  ] 
1.  A  conclusive  argument  ;  the  winding  up 
of  a  debate;  a  settler—  2.  A  knock-down  or 
decisive  blow.—  3.  A  patent  fish-hook  having 
two  hooked  points  which  close  upon  each 
other  as  soon  as  the  fish  bites,  thus  securing 
its  victim.  Spelled  also  Socdolager.  [A 
United  States  word.] 

Socket  (sok'et),  n.  [Fromsocfr.ashoe.]  1.  An 
opening  or  cavity  into  which  anything  is 
fitted  ;  any  hollow  thing  or  place  which  re- 


ceives and  holds  something  else;   as,  tht 
fHwfa'tx  of  the  teeth  or  of  the  eyes. 

His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink.    Drydtn. 
Gomphosis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its  socket, 

2.  Especially,  the  little  hollow  tube  or  place 

in  which  a  candle  is  placed  in  a  candlestick. 

'And   in   the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.' 

Dry  dm. 
Socket -bolt  ( sok'et-bolt ),  71.     In  mach.  a 

bolt  that  passes  through  a  thimble  placed 

between  the  parts  connected  by  the  bolt. 
Socket-Chisel  (sok'et-chiz-el),  n.     A  chisel 

made  with  a  socket;  a  stronger  sort  of  chisel 

used  by  carpenters  for  mortising.and  worked 

with  a  mallet. 
Socket-Joint  (sok'et-joint),  n.     A  species  of 

joint  in  which  a  ball  turns.    Called  properly 

a  Ball-and-socket  Joint.   See  under  BALL. 
Socket-pole  (sok'et-pol),  n.     A  pole  armed 

with  an  iron  socket,  and  used  to  propel 

boats,  &c.     [American.] 
Sockless  (sok'les),  a.    Destitute  of  socks  or 

shoes. 

You  shall  behold  one  pair  of  legs,  the  feet  of  which 
were  in  times  past  .wet/ess.  Beau,  &•  Fl. 

Sock-plate  (sok'plat),  n.  A  plate  from  which 
a  ploughshare  is  made. 

Socky  (sok'i),  a.    See  SOAKT. 

Socle  (sd'kl),  n.  [Fr.  node,  L.  socculus,  dim. 
of  soccus.  See  SOCK,  a  shoe.]  In  arch,  a 
flat  square  member  of  less  height  than  its 
horizontal  dimension,  serving  to  raise  pe- 
destals, or  to  support  vases  or  other  orna- 
ments. It  differs  from  a  pedestal  in  being 
without  base  or  cornice.  A  continued  socle 
is  one  continued  round  a  building. 

Socman  (sok'man),  n.  [Soc  and  man.]  One 
who  holds  lands  or  tenements  by  socage. 

Socmanry(sok'man-ri),7j.  Tenure  by  socage. 

Socomet  (sok'om),  n.  A  custom  of  tenants 
to  grind  corn  at  the  lord's  mill. 

Socotran,Socotrine(sp'ko-tran,s6'k6-trin), 
n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Socotra,  an 
island  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Socotrine  (so'kp-trin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Socotra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
off  the  east  coast  of  Africa.—  Socotrine  aloes, 
the  best  kind  of  aloes,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Aloe  socotrina,  a  native  of  Socotra 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  now  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  See 
ALOE. 

Socratic,  Socratlcal  (so  krat'ik,  so-krat'ik- 
al),  a.  Pertaining  to  Socrates  the  Grecian 
sage,  or  to  his  language  or  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  philosophizing.  The  Socratic  method 
of  reasoning  and  instruction  was  by  interro- 
gatories. Instead  of  laying  down  a  propo- 
sition authoritatively,  this  method  led  the 
antagonist  or  disciple  to  acknowledge  it 
himself  by  dint  of  a  series  of  questions  put 
to  him.  It  was  not  the  object  of  Socrates 
to  establish  any  perfectly  evolved  system  of 
doctrine,  so  much  as  to  awaken  by  his  dis- 
courses a  new  and  more  comprehensive  pur- 
suit of  science,  which  should  direct  itself  to 
all  that  is  knowable.  To  him  is  ascribed 
two  of  the  very  first  principles  of  science, 
namely,  the  inductive  method  and  the  defi- 
nition of  ideas. 

Socratically  (so-krat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  the 
Socratic  manner;  by  the  Socratic  method. 

Socratism  (sok'rat-izm),  n.  The  doctrines 
or  philosophy  of  Socrates. 

Socratist  (sok'rat-ist),  n.  A  disciple  of  So- 
crates. 

Sod  (sod),  n.  [L.G.  and  O.D.  sode,  D.  zoode, 
O.Fris.  satha;  perhaps  from  same  root  as 
sad,  in  the  sense  of  firm.]  That  stratum  of 
earth  on  the  surface  which  is  filled  with  the 
roots  of  grass,  or  any  portion  of  that  sur- 
face; turf;  sward.  'Turfes  and  sods.'  Ilol- 
inshed.  'To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod.' 
Tennyson.  Sometimes  used  adjectively. 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 
And  deck'd  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

y.  Cunningham. 

Sod  (sod),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sodded;  ppr.  sod- 
ding. To  cover  with  sod;  to  turf. 

Sod  (sod),  pret.  &  pp.  of  seethe. 

And  Jacob  sod  pottage;  and  Esau  came  from  the 
field  and  he  was  faint.  Gen.  xxv.  29. 

Soda  (so'da),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  and  It.  soda,  glass- 
wort,  barilla,  from  Ar.  sued,  soda.]  (Na.>O.) 
The  protoxide  of  the  metal  sodium,  formerly 
called  mineral  alkali.  It  has  likewise  been 
called  a  fixed  alkali,  in  contradistinction 
from  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali. 
Soda,  or  protoxide  of  sodium,  is  formed  when 
sodium  is  burned  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  which  attracts  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  When  this 


protoxide  is  dissolved  in  water,  there  is 
formed  the  true  alkali  or  hydrate  of  sodium, 
rnllnl  nlso  canst  it..-  alkali,  Na  HO,  which  is  a 
white  brittle  mass  of  a  fibrous  texture,  hav- 
ing a  specific  gravity  of  1  530.  Caustic  soda 
has  a  most  corrosive  taste  and  action  upon 
animal  substances:  it  dissolves  readily  bnth 
in  water  and  alcohol,  in  the  solid  form  it 
readily  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, falling  thereby  into  an  efflorescent 
carbonate.  It  forms  soaps  with  tallow,  oils, 
wax,  rosin;  dissolves  wool,  hair,  silk,  horn, 
alumina,  silica,  sulphur,  and  some  im-taUu- 
sulphides.  With  acids  soda  forms  salts 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of 
which  crystallize.  The  carbonate  of  soda, 
Na^Co310H20,  is  the  soda  of  commerce  in 
various  states,  either  crystallized,  in  lumps, 
or  in  a  crude  powder  called  soda-ash.  The 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  divided 
into  three  branches.  The  first  process  is 
the  decomposition  of  sea-salt  or  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  second,  the  conversion  of 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  so  produced  into 
crude  carbonate  of  soda  by  strongly  heating 
with  chalk  and  carbonaceous  matter;  and 
third,  the  purification  of  this  crude  carbon- 
ate, either  into  a  dry  white  soda-ash  or  into 
crystals.  The  chief  uses  of  soda  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  of  hard  soap.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in  washing,  and 
is  a  powerful  detergent,  although  milder 
than  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  also  used 
in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  glauber- 
salts.  See  SODIUM. 

Soda-alum  (so'da-al-um),  n.  A  crystalline 
mineral,  a  hydrated  double  sulphate  of 
aluminium  and  sodium,  found  on  the  Island 
of  Milo,  at  Solfatara,  and  near  Mendoza,  on 
the  east  of  the  Andes. 

Soda-ash  (so'da-ash),  n.    Dehydrated  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  the  form  of  powder. 
Sodaic  (so-da'ik),  a.    Of,  or  relating  to,  or 
containing  soda;  as,  sodaic  powders. 
Soda-lime  (so'da-Hm),  n.     In  chem.  a  mix- 
ture of  caustic  soda  and  quicklime,  used 
chiefly  for  nitrogen  determinations  in  or- 
ganic analysis. 

Sodallte  (so'da-Ht),  n.  [Soda,  and  Gr.  lithos, 
a  stone.  ]  A  mineral;  so  called  from  the 
large  portion  of  soda  which  enters  into  its 
composition.  It  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour, 
and  found  crystallized  or  in  masses.  Besides 
soda  it  contains  silica,  alumina,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Sodality  (so-dal'i-ti),  n.  [L.  todalitas,  from 
sodalis,  a  companion.]  A  fellowship  or  fra- 
ternity. 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  this  sodality  estab- 
lished with  large  indulgencies.  StiUingfteet. 

Soda-paper  (so'da-pa-per),  n.  A  paper  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  soda:  used  as  a  test- 
paper,  and  also  for  inclosing  powders  which 
are  to  be  ignited  under  the  blow-pipe,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  blown  away. 

Soda-powder  (so'da-pou-der),  n.  Same  as 
Seidhtz-powder. 

Soda-Bait  (so'da-salt),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt 
having  soda  for  its  base. 

Soda-water  (so'da-wa-ter),  n.  A  refreshing 
drink  generally  consisting  of  ordinary  water 
into  which  carbonic  acid,  has  been  forced 
under  pressure.  On  exposure  to  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  escapes,  thus  causing  effervescence. 
It  rarely  contains  soda  in  any  form.  It  is 
useful  in  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach, 
accompanied  with  acidity. 

Sod-burning  (sod'bern-ing),  n.  In  agri. 
the  burning  of  the  turf  of  old  pasture-lands 
for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  as  manure. 

Sodden  (sod'n),  v.i.  To  be  seethed  or  soaked; 
to  settle  down,  as  if  by  seething  or  boiling. 

It  (avarice)  takes  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus,  and. 
may  be  called  above  all  the  vice  of  middle  life,  that 
raeafttu  into  the  gangrene  of  old  age.  gaining  strength 
by  vanquishing  all  virtues.  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall. 

Sodden  (sod'n),  v.t.  To  soak;  to  fill  the  tis- 
sues of  with  water,  as  in  the  process  of  seeth- 
ing; to  saturate.  'Clothes  soddened  with 
wet.'  Dickens. 

Sodden  (sod'n), p.  of  seethe,  and  a.  1.  Boiled; 
seethed.  —  2.  Soaked  and  softened,  as  in 
water:  applied  to  bread  not  well  baked; 
doughy.  Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  com- 
pound. 'Thou  sodden-ieitted  lord.'  Shak. 
ioddy  (sod'i),  a.  Consisting  of  sod;  covered 
with  sod;  turfy. 

Soden,t  <*•     Sudden.     Chaucer. 

Sodert  (so'der),  v.t.    To  solder. 

Let  him  bethink  .  .  .  how  he  will  soder  up  the 
.hifting  flaws  of  his  ungirt  permissions.  Milton. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n.  Fr.  to?i;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAIg;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Sodert  (so'der).  ».    Solder. 
Sodium  (so'di-um),  n.  [See  SODA.]  Sym  X. 
(from  liatritax).    At.  wt.  23.    The  metal  o 

wh-  ;.  I) 

in  :  :  H.'d  it  !>y  ;i  [ 

similar  to  that  by  « liich  he  procured  \>-  >t;i- 
slum,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  malt} 
pri'T  . -Lussacand  Thenard  sooi 

afterwards  procured  it  in  greater  quantity 
by  decomposing  soda  by  means  of  iron;  an< 
Brunner  showed  that  it  may  be  prepare! 
with  much  greater  facility  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  sodic  carbonate  with  charcoal 
it  is  now  prepared  by  the  latter  process  ii 
considerable  quantities.  Sodium  is  a  silver 
white  metal,  having  a  very  hix'h  lustre.  Its 
sp  gr.  is  OH72;  it  melts  at  191'  Fahr.,  and 
oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  potassium.  It  decomposes  water 
instantly,  but  does  not  spontaneously  take 
fire  when  thrown  on  water,  unless  the  water 
be  somewhat  warm,  or  the  progress  of  the 
globule  of  sodium  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  be  impeded.  When  heated  in  air  or 
oxygen  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  very 
pure  and  intense  yellow  flame  It  is  per- 
haps more  abundant  in  our  globe  than  any 
other  metal. for  it  constitutes  two-fifthsof  all 
the  sea-salt  existing  in  sea- water, in  the  water 
of  springs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  in  almost  all 
soils,  and  in  the  form  of  rock-salt.  Sea-salt 
is  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  sodium. 
Sodium  also  occurs  as  oxide  of  sodium  or 
soda  in  a  good  many  minerals ;  and  more 
especially  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  nitrate, 
and  borate  of  soda.  Soda  is  contained  in 
sea  plants,  and  in  land  plants  growing  near 
the  sea.  It  occurs  also  in  most  animal  fluids. 
The  only  important  oxide  of  sodium  is  the 
protoxide  known  as  soda.  See  SODA. 
Sodom-apple  (sod'om-ap-1),  n.  1.  The  name 
given  to  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Solanum 
(S.  sodomeum\—2.  A  product  described  by 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus,  as  a  fruit 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  beau- 
tiful to  the  sight,  but  turning  to  bitter  ashes 
when  eaten,  in  reality  a  gall  produced  on 
dwarf-oaks  by  the  puncture  of  a  species  of 
gall-insect.  The  Sodom-apple  or  apple  of 
Sodom  is  employed  as  a  rhetorical  figure  to 
represent  what  excites  high  hopes  orexpec- 
tations,  but  ultimately  produces  only  bitter 
disappointment. 

Your  poor  mother's  fond  wish,  gratified  at  last  in 
the  mocking  way  in  which  overfond  wishes  are  too 
often  fulfilled — sodom-apptet  as  they  are. 

Mrt.  Gttstell. 

Sodomite  (sod'om-it),  n.    1.  An  inhabitant 

of  Sodom.— 2.  One  guilty  of  sodomy. 
Sodomltical  (sod-om-it'ik-al),  a.    Relating 

to  sodomy. 
Sodomitically  (sod-om-it'ik-al-li),  adv.    In 

a  sodomitical  manner. 
Sodomy  (sod'om-i),  n.  The  crime  of  Sodom; 

a  carnal  copulation  against  nature. 
Soet  (so),  n.    [Fr.  seau,  a  bucket  or  pail.]    A 

large  wooden  vessel  for  holding  water;  a 

cowl. 
Soefult  (so'ful),  n.    As  much  as  a  soe  will 

hold. 


A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water;  but  pour  a 
little  into  it  at  first,  for  one  bason-full  you  may  fetch 
up  so  many  sot-fulls.  &r.  ff.  Mare. 


Soever  (so-ertr).  A  word  compounded  of 
so  and  ever:  generally  used  in  composition 
to  extend  or  render  emphatic  the  sense  of 
such  words  as  who,  what,  where,&c.  ,&sinwho- 
soever,  whatsoever,  wheresoever.  (See  these 
words.)  It  is  sometimes  used  separate  from 
the  pronoun;  as,  in  what  things  soever  you 
undertake,  use  diligence  and  fidelity.  'What 
love  »oer«r  by  an  heir  is  shown.'  Dryden. 

Sofa  (so'fa),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  sofa,  a  sofa, 
from  Ar.  so/ah,  a  bench  for  resting  on  before 
the  house,  from  saffa,  to  put  in  order]  A 
long  seat  with  a  stuffed  bottom,  and  raised 
stuffed  back  and  ends. 

Thus  first  Necessity  inrented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs. 
And  Luxury  th'  accomplish'd  sofa  last.  Cowfer. 

Sofa-bed,  Sofa-bedstead  (so'fa-bed,  so'fa- 
bed-sted),  n.  A  sofa  adapted  for  use  as  a 
bed  when  required.  '  One  of  these  sofa-beds 
common  in  French  houses.'  Lord  Lytton. 
'  Innumerable  specimens  of  that  imposition 
on  society— a  sofa-bedstead.'  Dickens 
Sofett  (so-fef),  n.  A  small  sofa.  [Rare.] 
Soffit  (soffit),  n.  [Fr.  soffite.  It.  sofitta,  from 
L.  nifgo,  to  fasten  beneath  (apparently 
through  an  erroneous  form  gu/u-ta  for  suf- 
fza)—mb,  under,  andfigo,  to  fasten.]  1.  In 
arch,  (a)  the  lower  surface  of  a  vault  or 
arch.  (6)  The  under  horizontal  face  of  an 
architrave  between  columns,  (c)  The  ceil- 


ing of  an  apartment  divided  by  cross-beams 
into  compartments,  (tf)  The  under  part  of 
an  overlianging  cornice,  of  a  projecting  bal- 


ss.  Soffits. 


cony,  an  entablature,  a  staircase,  Ac  —2.  In 
scene  painting,  a  border.  See  SCENE,  6. 

Spfl  (so'fl),  n.  [Per.  stifi  or  soft,  probably  from 
Gr.  sophos,  wise.  Comp.  sophi]  One  of  a 
religious  order  in  Persia,  otherwise  termed 
dervishes.  SeeDERVis. 

Sofism  (so'fizin),  n.  The  mystical  doctrines 
of  the  class  of  Mohammedan  religionists 
called  sorts.  Written  also  Sufism. 

Soft  (soft),  a.  [A.  Sax.  softe,  soft,  Sc,  and 
O.Sax.  saft,  O.D.  sarft,  soft;  these  are  con- 
tracted forms,  having  lost  an  n,  seen  in  G. 
tanft,  soft;  comp.  other,  tooth,  sooth,  which 
have  also  lost  n.  ]  1.  Easily  yielding  to  pres- 
sure; easily  penetrated;  impressible;  yield- 
ing: the  contrary  of  hard;  as,  a  soft  bed;  a 
soft  peach ;  soft  earth ;  soft  wood.  So  we 
speak  of  a  toft  stone  when  it  breaks  or  is 
hewed  with  ease,  'A  good  soft  pillow. '  Shot. 
2.  Easily  susceptible  of  change  of  form; 
hence,  easily  worked;  malleable;  as,  soft 
iron. 

For  spirits,  when  they  please. 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  soft 
And  uncompouDded  is  their  essence  pure 

Hilton. 

:  Delicate;  fine;  not  coarse;  hence,  femi- 
nine; as,  the  softer  sex. 


Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine. 


4.  Easily  yielding  to  persuasion  or  motives; 
flexible;  impressible;  facile;  weak.   'A  few 
divines  of   so  soft   and  servile  tempers ' 
Eikon  Basilike. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  so/I  place  of  Adam's. 
Glattville. 

5.  Tender;  timorous;  fearful 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are. 

To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair.     Dryden. 

6.  Mild;  gentle;  kind;  not  severe  or  unfeel- 
ing; lenient;  easily  moved  by  pity;  suscep- 
tible of  kindness,  mercy,  or  other  tender 
affections.     'The  tears  of  soft   remorse.1 
Shak. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay.      Pope. 

7.  Civil;  complaisant;  courteous;  not  rough, 
rude,  or  irritating;  as,  a  person  of  soft  man- 
ners. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.        Prov.  xv.  i. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way.  which  thou  dost  confess 
were  t.t  for  thee  to  use.  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves.  Shak. 

8.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  mild,  bland,  or 
delicate  manner;  as,  (a)  smooth;  flowing; 
not  rough  or  vehement ;  not  harsh ;  gentle 
or  melodious  to  the  ear;  as,  a  soft  voice;  a 
soft  sound;  soft  accents;  soft  whispers. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Soft  were  my  numbers,  who  could  take  offence? 

O)  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight;  mild 
to  the  eye;  not  strong  or  glaring;  not  ex- 
citing by  intensity  of  colour  or  violent  con- 
trast; as,  soft  colours;  the  soft  colouring  of 
a  picture. 

The  sun  shining  on  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds 
made  ...  the  softest  sweetest  lights  imaginable. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

(c)  Agreeable  to  perceive  or  feel  'As  sweet 
as  balm,  as  soft  as  air.'  Shak.  (d)  Smooth 
to  the  touch;  not  rough,  rugged  or  harsh' 
delicate;  fine;  as,  soft  silk;  soft  skin. 

Her  hand,  ...  to  whose  so/t  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh.  Sha*. 

But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed 
in  soft  raiment?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing 
are  in  kings'  houses.  irfat.  xi.  8. 

Hence,  applied  to  textile  fabrics,  as  opposed 
to  hardware;  as,  soft  goods.  'The  pack- 
man, with  his  bale  of  toft  wares  at  his  back.' 


Mayhem.  —  9.  Gentle  in  action  or  motion  : 
steady  and  even. 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even. 

She  bears  thee  soft  with  the  v.i. 

10.  Effeminate  ;  not  manly  or  coura^ 
viciously  nice. 

An  idle  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  criminal 
pleasures.  //'.  Broome. 

11.  Gentle;  easy;  quiet;  undisturbed;  as, 

lumbers. 


Soft  stillness  and  tin 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.     Skat. 
12.  Foolish;  simple;  silly. 

He  made  soft  fellows  stark  noodles.         Kartott. 

13  .Readily  forming  a  lather  and  washing  well 
with  soap;  not  hard;  as,  soft  water  fs  tin- 
best  for  washing.  See  HARD.—  14.  In  pro- 
nunciation, not  pronounced  with  a  hard  ex- 
plosive utterance,  hut  with  more  or  less  of 
a  sibilant  sound,  as  c  in  cinder,  as  opposed 
to  c  in  candle;  and  y  in  17111,  as  opposed  to  y 
in  gift.  —Soft  money,  paper  money,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  hard  cash  or  coin.  —  Soft 
palate.  See  under  PALATE.—  Soft  saicdcr 
flatter}',  generally  with  the  view  of  playing 
on  a  person;  blarney.  [American.] 

We  trust  to  soft  sa-utterto  get  them  into  the  house. 
and  to  human  natur  that  they  never  come  out  of  it. 
Haliburton. 

—Soft  soap,  (a)  a  coarse  kind  of  soap  See 
under  SOAP.  (6)  As  a  slany  term,  flattery; 
blarney;  soft  sawder. 

Soft  (soft),  n.  A  soft  person;  a  person  who 
is  weak  or  foolish.  [Colloq.  or  slang  ] 

It'll  do  you  no  good  to  sit  in  a  spring-cart  o'  your 
own,  if  you've  got  a  soft  to  drive  you.     Gtctft  Eliot. 

Soft  (soft),  ode.      Softly;  gently;  quietly. 

'  A'o/f.  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son.  'Pope. 
Soft  (soft),  inter).  Be  soft;  hold;  stop;  not 

so  fast     '  Soft!  no  haste.  '    Shak. 

But  soft  my  muse,  the  world  is  wide.    Suckling. 

Softt  (soft),  v.t.    To  soften.    Spenser. 

Softa  (sof'ta),  n.  [Turk.]  In  Turkey,  a  pupil 
of  a  medrissa  or  secondary  school  engaged  in 
professional  studies  for  offices  in  the  church, 
the  law,  the  army,  or  the  state:  often  re- 
stricted to  students  of  the  Koran.  Written 
also  Suphta.  See  HODJA 

Spft-conscienced  (soft-kon'shenst),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  tender  conscience,  •  Soft-coiueienced 
men.'  Shak. 

Soften  (  sof  '  n  ),  v.t.  To  make  soft  or  more 
soft;  as,  (a)  to  make  less  hard  in  substance. 
'  Soften  steel  and  stones.'  Shak. 

Their  arrows'  point  they  soften  in  the  name.     G<y. 

(i>)  To  mollify;  to  make  less  fierce  or  Intrac- 
table; to  make  more  susceptible  of  humane 
or  fine  feelings;  as,  to  soften  a  hard  heart; 
to  soften  savage  natures,  (c)  To  make  less 
harsh  or  severe,  less  rude,  less  offensive  or 
violent;  as,  to  soften  an  expression. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look. 

But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften'*  all  he  spoke. 


The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 

And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  sofletttd,  and  he  knew  not  why.  Tennyson. 

(d)  To  palliate  ;  to  represent  as  less  enor- 
mous; as,  to  soften  a  fault,  (e  )  To  make  easy; 
to  compose;  to  mitigate;  to  alleviate. 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease.  Pofe. 

(f)  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life.  Pofe. 

(SO  To  make  less  glaring;  to  tone  down;  as. 
to  soften  the  colouring  of  a  picture.  (A)  To 
make  tender;  to  make  effeminate;  to  ener- 
vate; as,  troops  softened  by  luxury,  (i)  To 
make  less  strong  or  intense  in  sound  ;  to 
make  less  loud;  to  make  smooth  to  the  ear; 
as,  to  soften  the  voice. 

Soften  (sof'n),  D.I.  To  become  soft  or  less 
hard  ;  as.  (a)  to  become  more  pliable  ami 
yielding  to  pressure. 

Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt,  will  soften. 
Bacon. 

(o)  To  become  less  rude,  harsh,  or  cruel;  as. 
savage  natures  soften  by  civilization,  (c)  To 
become  less  obstinate  or  obdurate  ;  to  be- 
come more  susceptible  of  humane  feelings 
and  tenderness;  to  relent. 

We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child.  Sftat. 

(d)  To  become  more  mild. 

The  softening  air  is  balm.  Thomson. 

(e)  To  pass  by  soft  imperceptible  degrees  ; 
to  melt  ;  to  blend.     '  Shade  unperceiv'd,  so 
softening  into  shade.  '    Thomson. 

Softener  (sof'n-er),?>.  One  who  or  that  which 

softens.     Also  written  Softiier. 
Softening  (sof'n-ing),n.  l.The  act  of  making 

soft  or  softer.—  2.  In  painting;  the  blending 


Fate,  far,  fat.  f»ll;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more:       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  poond;       „,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Sc.  tey. 
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of  colours  into  each  other.—  3.  In  j«: 
ilimimilion  of  the  natural  ami  healthy  firm- 
-   i  organs  01  litie.-- 

i.  iiiollities  cerebri, 

an  affection  of  the  brain,  in  which  it  be- 
comes pulpy  or  pasty. 
Soft-eyed  (softld),  a.    Having  soft,  gentle, 

;  licence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  sef[-<}ed  virgin  steal  a  tear.    Poff. 

Soft-grass  (soff  gras).  n.  The  common  name 
of  two  BrilUh  species  <-i  plants  of  the  genus 
Holcus(H.  nioUisandfl.  ta«atu*>  See  HOL- 

Soft-headed  (softTied-edX  a.    Of  weak  or 

fertile  intellect     [Familiar.] 
Soft-hearted  (soffhart-ed).  a.    Havi; 

derues^'  if  heart;  susceptible  of  pity  or  other 

kindly  affection;  gentle;  meek. 

Thou  art  a  prating  fellow  ; 

One  that  bath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk 

And  move  soft-kfartetl  people.          Beat*.  &  Fl. 

Soft-heartedness  (soffhart-ed-nes),  n.  The 

quality  of  being  soft-hearted  or  kind-hearted; 

gentleness      •  A  sort  of  soft-heartedness  to- 

wards the  sufferings  of  individuals.'    Jef- 

frey. 

Soft-horn  (soffhornX  n.     A  foolish  per- 

son: one  easily  imposed  upon;  a  greenhorn. 

[CoUoq.] 
Sottish  (soft'ish),  a.    Somewhat  soft;  in- 

clining to  softness. 
Softling*  (soft'ling),  n.  A  sybarite;  a  volup- 

tuary. 

Effeminate  men  and  scftlings  cause  the  stout  man 

to  wax  tender.  Bf.  U'ooUm. 

Softly  (soffliX  ode.  In  a  soft  manner;  as, 
(a)  >ot  with  force  or  violence;  gently;  as. 
he  softly  pressed  my  hand.  (6)  Not  loudly; 
without  noise;  as.  speak  softly;  walk  softly. 
'  In  this  dark  silence  toftiy  leave  the  town.' 
Dryden.  (c)  Gently;  placidly. 

She  tvftly  lays  him  on  a  flowery  bed.      Dryden. 

(d)  Mildly;  tenderly. 

The  kin?  must  die  : 
Though  pity  softly  pleads  within  my  sotiL 

Drydfn. 

—To  aalk  or  go  toftiy,  to  express  sorrow, 
grief,  contrition,  and  the  like,  by  one's  de- 
meanour. 

And  it  came  to  pass  when  Ahab  heard  those  words, 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  *fttt 
sofiiy.  I  KL  xxi  r-t. 

Softner  (sof  n-erX    See  SOFTESER. 

Softness  (sof  t'nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
soft;  as,  (a)  that  quality  of  bodies  which  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  yielding  to  pressure, 
or  of  easily  receiving  impressions  from  other 
bodies:  opposed  to  hardness;  as,  the  toft- 
nest  of  butter,  of  a  pillow,  <fcc.  (b)  Suscepti- 
bility of  feeling  or  passion  ;  easiness  to  be 
affected  ;  hence,  facility;  simplicity  ;  weak- 
ness :  as,  the  softness  of  the  heart  or  of  our 
natures;  softness  of  spirit,  (c)  Mildness; 
kindness  ;  civility  :  gentleness  ;  meekness  : 
as,  softness  of  words  or  expressions;  soft- 
ness of  manners. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd. 
For  softness  she,  attd  sweet  attractive  grace. 


. 

(ft  The  acceptableness  to  the  senses,  as  of 
feeling,  sight,  hearing,  &c.,  arising  from 
delicacy,  or  from  the  absence  of  harshness, 
violent  contrast,  roughness,  or  the  like;  as, 
the  softness  of  a  voice,  of  colours,  of  air,  of 
the  skin,  *fcc.  (f)  Effeminacy;  vicious  deli- 
cacy. '  A  satire  against  the  softness  of  pro- 
sperity.' Shak. 

He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softness  of  the  court. 

Clmtm+m. 

(/)  Timorousness;  pusillanimity  ;  excessive 
susceptibility  of  fear  or  alarm. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  soft- 
ness. Bacon. 

(a)  In  art,  the  opposite  of  boldness;  in  some 
instances  the  term  is  used  to  designate 
agreeable  delicacy;  at  other  times,  as  in- 
dicative of  want  of  power.  Fairholt. 

Soft-spoken  (soffspd-kn).  a.  Speaking 
softly:  having  a  mild  or  gentle  voice;  hence, 
mild;  affable. 

Softy  (softi),  n.  A  soft  or  silly  person. 
[Cofioq.] 

Soget,t  n.     Subject     Chaucer. 

Soggy  (sog^),  a.  [IceL  soggr,  damp,  wet, 
taffffi,  dampness,  moisture  :  perhaps  allied 
to  tag,  to  sink.  ]  Wet  ;  soaked  with  water 
or  moisture;  thoroughly  wet;  as,  soggy  land; 
soggy  timber.  •  This  green  and  soggy  mul- 
titude.' B.  Jongon. 

Soho  (so'ho),  interj.  A  word  used  in  calling 
from  a  distant  place;  a  sportsman's  halloo. 

Sokol  sohot  —  what  seest  thou?  —  Him  we  go  to  find. 
£*•£. 


Sol  dlsant '.  -  •  him- 

Soigne,'  .'.<-•;  diligence;  anxiety. 

'  of  the  Rote. 

Soil  ' «.  'il  i.  •"•. '  [O.  Fr.  tuiUier  (Mod.  Fr.  tov- 
ilkr),  to  soil,  to  cover  with  tilth,  li: 

-  loes  1-y  wallowing  in  mire,  from  L 
fnUlui,  pertaining  to  a  swine,  from  *i/s.  a 
si'w-  or  swine.  See  also  the  noun.]  1.  To 
make  dirty  on  the  surface ;  to  dirty :  to 
denle:  to  tarnish;  to  sully;  as.  to  soil  a  gar- 
ment with  dust.  'Our  wonted  ornaments 
now  saii'd  and  sUin'd.'  JdVfou. 

Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  svil  d 

With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips.      Shak. 

i  To  cover  or  tinge  with  anything  extrane- 
ous; as,  to  suit  the  earth  with  blood.  Shot. 

3.  To  dung;  to  manure. 

Men  .  .  .  soil  their  ground:  not  that  they  lore  the 
dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a  crop. 

Srx.  To  foul,  dirt,  dirty,  begrime,  bemire, 
bespatter,  besmear,  dnub,  bedaub,  stain, 
tarnish,  sully,  deflle,  pollute. 

Soil  ( soil),  c.  i.  To  take  on  dirt ;  to  take  a 
soil  or  stain ;  to  tarnish ;  as,  silver  soil* 
sooner  than  gold. 

Soil  (soil),  n.  (In  meanings  1  and  2  from  the 
above  verb;  in  3  directly  from  Fr.  souillf, 
a  miry  place  where  a  boar  wallows;  from  L 
millus.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Any  foul  matter 
upon  another  substance;  foulness.— 2.  Stain; 
tarnish;  spot;  defilement  or  taint  'Free 
from  touch  or  soiL '  Shak. 

A  lady's  honour  .  .  .  will  not  bear  a  soil.   Dryden. 

S.  A  marshy  or  miry  place  to  which  a  hunted 
boar  resorts  for  refuge;  hence,  wet  places, 
streams,  or  water  sought  for  by  other  game, 
as  deer. 

As  deer,  being  stuck,  fly  through  many  soils, 
Yet  still  the  shaft  sticks  fast.  Marstan. 

—To  take  toil,  to  run  into  the  water  or  a 
wet  place,  as  an  animal  when  pursued: 
hence,  to  take  refuge  or  shelter.  •  O,  air, 
have  you  taken  soil  here?  B.  Jonton. — 

4.  Dung;  compost. 

Improve  land  by  dune  and  other  sort  of  soils. 

Soil  (soilX  n  [O.Fr.  soil,  toile.  Mod.  FT.  sol, 
from  L.  mfatn.  the  soil,  generally  taken 
from  the  root  of  sotidits,  solid.  ]  1.  The  upper 
stratum  of  the  earth :  the  mould,  or  that 
compound  substance  which  furnishes  nutri- 
ment to  plants,  or  which  is  particularly 
adapted  to  support  and  nourish  them:  earth; 
ground.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  not  covered  with  water,  or  is  not  naked 
rock,  there  is  a  layer  of  earth  more  or  less 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vege-  j 
table  substances  in  a  stateof  decomposition, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  soil.  Soils  ' 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  mere  | 
masses  of  earth  by  their  friable  nature  and  ! 
dark  colour,  and  by  the  presence  of  some 
vegetable  fibre  or  carbonaceous  matter.  In 
uncultivated  grounds  soils  generally  occupy 
only  a  few  inches  in  depth  on  the  surface; 
and  in  cultivated  grounds  their  depth  is 
generally  the  same  as  that  to  which  the 
implements  used  in  cultivation  have  pene- 
trated. The  stratum  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  soil  is  called  the  subsoil,  which 
is  comparatively  without  organized  matter. 
Soil  is  composed  of  certain  mixtures  or  com- 
binations of  the  following  substances :  the 
earths,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia;  the 
alkalies,  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  oxide 
of  iron  and  small  portions  of  other  metallic 
oxides,  a  considerable  proportion  of  mois- 
ture, and  several  gases,  as  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  acid.  Besides  these  every  soil 
contains  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
either  partially  or  wholly  decomposed.  The 
analysing  of  soils,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
component  parts  and  qualities,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  various  vege- 
table productions,  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  improving  them  by  means  of  chemical 
manures,  form  the  subject  of  agricultural 
chemistry.— 2.  Land;  country.  'Leads  dis- 
contented steps  in  foreign  toil.'  Shak. 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise?  thus  leave 
Thee  native  toil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades? 

4MML 

Soil  (soilX  ».t  [O.Fr.  saouler,  to  glut,  to 
gorge,  to  satiate,  from  raotii,  Fr.  toAl;  Pr. 
sadol;  It  satollo;  L.  satullus,  full  of  food, 
sated,  dim.  of  satur,  sated,  full.]  To  feed 
(cattle  or  horses)  in  the  stalls  or  stables  with 
fresh  grass  daily  mowed,  instead  of  putting 
out  to  pasture — which  mode  of  feeding  tends 
to  keep  the  bowels  lax;  hence,  to  purge  by 
feeding  upon  green  food;  as,  to  soil  a  horse. 
Shak. 


Soil  <?oil\  n  In  >'iM''Ji',i;7,  n  provincial  term 
for  a  principal  rafter  of  a  roof.  < 

Soiliness  (soil'i-nes),  n.  Stain;  foulness. 
[Rare.] 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and  tin. 

whether  it  yield  uosoikMexs  more  than  silver. 

.;'  I  -  •  •: 

Soilless  (soilles),  a.    Destitute  of  soil  or 

mould.     Wripht. 
Soil-pipe  (soil'pipt,  n.  A  pipe  for  conveying 

from  a  d» elling-house,  ic.,  foul  or  waste 

water,  r. 
Soilure  (soil'ur),   n.     [Fr.  souillurr.    See 

SOIL,  c.t]     Stain;  defilement;  pollution 
making  any  scruple  of  her  failure.' 

Shak.    [Rare  and  poetical.) 

Then  fearing  rust  or  soiiurt.  fashion'd  for  it 
A  case  of  silk.  Tennyson. 

Soilyt  (soil'i),  a.     Dirty;  foul;  soiled. 

Soiree  (swa'raX  "•  [Fr.  from  soir.  evening. 
and  that  from  L.  serus,  late.]  Originally,  an 
evening  party  held  for  the  sake  of  conver- 
sation only ;  but  the  word  has  since  been 
introduced  into  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  is  now  applied  to  designate 
most  descriptions  of  evening  parties,  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  intermixed, 
whatever  be  the  amusements  introduced 
In  this  country  it  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
reunion  of  certain  bodies  or  societies,  held 
for  the  advancement  of  their  respective  ob- 
jects, at  which  tea.  coffee,  and  other  refresh- 
ments are  introduced  during  the  intervals 
of  music,  speech-making,  Jtc. 

Soja  (so'ja  or  so'yaX  «-  [From  the  sauce 
called  soy.  ]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
the  only  known  representative  of  which  is 
S.  hijtpida,  an  erect  hairy  herb  v*  ith  trifolio- 
late  leaves  and  axillary  racemose  flowers,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  the  Moluccas,  and  abun- 
dant in  the  peninsula  of  India.  The  seeds 
resemble  those  of  the  French  or  kidney 
bean,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  form 
a  favourite  dish.  In  Japan  they  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  soy.  Written  also  Soiia. 

Sojour.t  n.  Sojourn;  stay;  abode.  Jio- 
tnaunt  of  tAe  Rose. 

Sojourn  (so'jernX  »•'  [O.Fr.  tojorner,  so- 
jovrner  (Mod.Fr.  sejourner\  It  soygiomare, 
from  a  hypothetical  L.  form  svSSiurnare, 
from  L.  sub,  under,  and  diurnut,  pertaining 
to  a  day,  from  dies,  a  day.]  To  dwell  for  a 
time ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as  a  tem- 
porary resident,  or  as  a  stranger,  not  con- 
sidering the  place  as  his  permanent  habi- 
tation. 

Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there. 

Gen.  zii.  10. 

The  soldiers  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and  there 
sojourned  three  days.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

SYS.  To  tarry,  abide,  stay,  remain,  live, 
dwell,  reside. 

Sojourn  (so'jem).  n.  A  temporary  residence, 
as  that  of  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  land.  '  In 
our  court  have  made  thy  amorous  sojourn.' 
Shak. 

Thee  I  revisit  now.  .  .  .  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn.  Mi/ton. 

Sojourner(so'jern-er),  n.  One  who  sojourns; 
a  temporary  resident ;  a  stranger  or  travel- 
ler who  dwells  in  a  place  for  a  time. 

We  are  strangers  before  thee  and  rtyeurntrs.  as 
all  our  fathers  were.  i  Chr.  «ix.  15. 

Sojourning  (sojem-ing).  n.  The  act  of 
dwelling  in  a  place  for  a  time;  also,  the  time 
of  abode. 

The  sojmmittr  of  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Ex.  xii.  40. 

Sojournment  (so'jern-mentX  n.  The  act  of 
sojourning;  temporary  residence,  as  that  of 
a  stranger  or  traveller. 

Cod  has  appointed  our  sojoumment  here  as  a 
period  of  preparation  for  futurity.  H'akt/ield. 

Soke,  n.    See  Soc. 

Sokeman  (sok'man),  n.  In  old  Eng.  late, 
same  as  Socman. 

Sokemanry  (sok'man-ri),  n.    Socmanry. 

Soken,  n.  [A.  Sax.  socn.  See  Soc,  SOKE  ] 
A  district  held  by  tenure  of  socage. 

Soke  -  reeve  ( sok'rev ),  n.  A  rent-gatherer 
in  a  lord's  soke. 

Sokingly.t  ado.  Suckingly;  gently.  Chau- 
cer. 

Soko  (soTio),  "•  The  native  name  for  a 
quadrumanous  mammal  closely  allied  to 
the  chimpanzee,  discovered  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone at  Manynema,  near  Lake  Tanganyika, 
in  Central  Africa.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  natives.  It  feeds  on 
wild  fruits.  The  soko  occasionally  kidnaps 
children,  but  is  described  as  otherwise 
harmless,  unless  when  attacked. 

Sol  (sol X  n.  [L]  1.  The  sun.  'And  when 
Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began.'  Thom- 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc,  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  eAeii;  th,  (Ain;      w,  trig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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smi.—  2.  In  her.  a  term  implying  or,  or  gr.M, 
in  blazoning  the  arms  of  emperors,  kinus 
nnd  princes  by  planets,  instead  of  metal 
and  colour.— 3.  The  name  given  tr>  gold  by 
the  old  chemists  and  alchemists,  luna  be- 
inL:  u^eil  to  denote  silver. 

Sol  f  sol),  n.  [See  Sou.]  In  France,  a  small 
bronze  coin  ;  now  usually  called  a  smi. 

Sol  *  sol),  n.  (It.]  In  music,  (a)  a  syllable 
applied  in  solmization  to  the  fifth  tone  of 
the  diatonic  scale.  (6)  The  tone  it.-elf. 

Sola  (so'la),  n.  [The  name  in  Bengal.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  ^schynomene,  the  jfi. 
uf/H;rat  common  in  moist  places,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  in  many  parts  of  the  plains 
of  India.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
pith-like  stem,  which  is  exceedingly  light, 
and  with  which  the  natives  of  India  make 
a  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  especially 
hats,  which  are  in  great  request,  being  very 
light  and  cool.  Helmets  made  of  sola  are 
much  used  by  European  troops  in  India. 
Written  also  Shola. 

Solace  (sol'as),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  solaced;  ppr. 
solacing.  [0.  Fr.  solace,  solan,  from  L.  sola- 
tium, from  solor,  solatus,  to  solace,  to  com- 
fort.] 1.  To  cheer  in  grief  or  under  calam- 
ity; to  comfort;  to  relieve  in  affliction;  to 
console:  applied  to  persons;  as,  to  solace 
one's  self  with  the  hope  of  future  reward. 

We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 
Shak. 

2.  To  allay;  to  assuage;  as,  to  solace  grief. 
'A  little  hint  to  solace  woe.'  Tennyson.— 
3.t  To  delight;  to  amuse. 
Solace*  (sol'as),  v.i.  1.  To  be  happy;  to 
take  delight.  —  2.  To  take  comfort;  to  be 
cheered  or  relieved  in  grief. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 
Shctk. 

Solace  (sol'as),  n.  [See  the  verb  transitive.] 
1.  Comfort  in  grief ;  alleviation  of  grief  or 
anxiety;  also,  that  which  relieves  in  dis- 
tress; recreation. 

The  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music  and  com- 
pliments, but  wisdom  and  devotion.          Johnson. 

2.t  Happiness;  delight.  —  SYN.  Consolation, 
comfort,  alleviation,  mitigation,  relief,  ro- 
creation,  diversion,  amusement. 

Solacement  (sol'as-ment),  n.  Act  of  solac- 
ing or  comforting;  state  of  being  solaced. 

SolaciOUSt  (so-Ia'shus»,  a.  Affording  com- 
fort or  amusement.  Bale. 

Solanaceas  (so-la-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat.order 
of  monopetalous  exogenous  plants,  com- 
posed of  herbs  or,  rarely,  shrubs,  natives 
of  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
within  the  tropics.  They  have  alternate 
leaves,  often  in  pairs,  one  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminal  or  axillary  inflorescence, 
and  regular,  or  nearly  regular,  monopetal- 
ous flowers.  The  nightshade,  potato,  cap- 
sicum, tomato,  egg-plant,  and  tobacco  are 
all  found  in  this  order.  The  general  pro- 
perty of  the  order  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 
This  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
all  the  plants  of  the  order,  although  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  plants,  when  cultivated, 
are  used  for  food. 

Solanaceous  (so-Ia-na'shns),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  plants  belonging  to 
the  Solanaceie. 

Soland  (so'land),  n.  Same  as  Solan-goose 
(which  see). 

Solauder  (so  lau'der),  n.  [Fr.  soulandres.] 
A  disease  in  horses. 

Solan-goose  (so'lan-gbs),  n.  flcel.  sula,  the 
solan-goose.]  The  gannet  (which  see). 

Solania  (so-Ia'ni-a),  n.  The  active  principle 
of  Solanum  Dulcamara,  or  deadly  night- 
shade. See  the  next  word. 

Solanlna,  Solanlne  (sola-ni-na.sola-nm), n. 
[L.  solamim,  nightshade.]  (CotH^NO;  pro- 
bably.) A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  Dulca- 
mara, S.  nigrum,  S.  tuberosum,  Ac.  It 
forms  a  crystalline  powder,  very  bitter  and 
acrid,  and  highly  poisonous.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  acids 
it  forms  salts,  which  are  uncrystallizable. 

Solano  (so-la'no),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  eolanus 
(ventta),  easterly  wind,  from  sol,  the  sun.] 
A  hot  oppressive  south-east  wind  in  Spain. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  simoom  (which 
see). 

Solanum  (s6-la'num),  n.  [L.,  nightshade.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Solanacese,  of 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  genera  of  plants,  including 
from  700  to  900  species.  They  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  sometimes  climbing,  either  smooth 
or  hairy,  or  (both  stems  and  leaves)  armed 


with  sharp  thorns,  with  alternate,  entire, 
lobed,  or  pinnately  cut  leaves,  and  umbel- 
late or  panicled  dichotomous  cymes  of  yel- 
low, white,  violet,  or  purplish  flowers,  and 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 


abounding  especially  in  America.  The  most 
important  species  are,  the  S.  tuberosum, 
which  produces  the  common  potato,  a  na- 
tive of  America  (see  POTATO);  S.  Dulcamara, 
woody  nightshade  or  bitter-sweet ;  S.  escu- 
lentum,  egg-plant;  S.  sodomeum,  Sodom  egg- 
plant, or  apple  of  Sodom.  5.  esculentum  and 
its  varieties  furnish  edible  fruits,  and  the 
fruits  of  many  other  species  are  eaten.  The 
common  love-apple  or  tomato  was  formerly 
included  in  this  genus  under  the  name  of 
S.  Lycopersicum,  but  is  now,  along  witli 
several  allied  species,  generally  ranked 
under  a  separate  genus,  Lycopersicum.  See 
TOMATO. 

Solar  (so'ler),  a.  [L.  solans,  from  sol,  the 
sun.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  sun;  as,  the  solar 
system;  or  proceeding  from,  or  produced  by 
it;  as,  solar  light;  solar  rays;  solar  influ- 
ence. 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray, 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way.          Pope. 

Z.  Born  under  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  sun,  according  to  astrological  notions; 
influenced  by  the  sun.  'Proud  beside  as 
solar  people  are.'  Dryden.—Z.  Measured 
by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  by  its  ap- 
parent revolution ;  as,  the  solar  year.  — 
Solar  apex,  the  point  in  space  situated  in 
the  constellation  Hercules,  towards  which 
the  sun  is  moving.—  Solar  camera,  inphotog. 
an  instrument  for  enlarging  pictures  by 
sunlight.  — Solar  chronometer,  a  sun-dial 
adapted  to  show  mean  instead  of  solar  time. 
— Solar  cycle,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
See  CYCLE.  —Solar  day.  See  DAY,— Solar 
eclipse.  See  ECLIPSE.  —  Solar  engine,  an 
engine  in  which  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays 
is  concentrated  to  evaporate  water  or  ex- 
pand air,  used  as  a  motor  for  a  steam  or  air 
engine. — Solar  flowers,  those  which  open 
and  shut  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours. 
—  Solar  lamp.  Same  as  Argand  -  lamp 
(which  see). — Solar  microscope,  a  microscope 
in  which  the  object  is  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  concentrated  upon  it.  See 
MICROSCOPE.—  Solar  month.  See  MONTH. — 
Solar  phosphori,  substances  which  are  seen 
to  be  luminous  in  a  dark  place  after  having 
been  exposed  to  light,  as  the  diamond, 
putrid  fish,  calcined  oyster  shells.  &c.  — 
Solar  plexus,  in  anat.  an  assemblage  of 
ganglia  which  are  distributed  to  all  the 
divisions  of  the  aorta. — Solar  prominences, 
red  flame-like  masses  seen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun  at  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
—Solar  spectrum.  See  SPECTRUM.  —  Solar 
spots,  dark  spots  that  appear  on  the  sun's 
disc,  usually  visible  only  by  the  telescope, 
but  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  They  indicate  the  sun's  revolu- 
tions on  its  axis,  are  very  changeable  in  their 
figure  and  dimensions,  and  vary  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  spaces  of  50,000  miles  or 
more  in  diameter.  The  frequency  of  solar 
spots  attains  a  maximum  every  ten-and-a- 
half  years,  falling  off  during  the  interval  to 
a  minimum,  from  which  it  recovers  gradu- 
ally to  the  next  maximum.  This  periodicity 
has  been  thought  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  meteorological  phenomena, — Solar  sys- 
tem, in  astron.  that  system  of  which  the 
sun  is  the  centre.  To  this  system  belong 
the  planets,  planetoids,  satellites,  comets, 
and  meteorites,  which  all  directly  or  indi- 
rectly revolve  round  the  central  sun,  the 
whole  being  bound  together  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  several  parts.  According 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  framed  by  the 


Greek  astronomer  Ptolemy,  the  earth  was 
an  absolutely  fixed  centre,  and  the  heavens 
were  considered  as  revolving  about  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  carrying  along  with  them 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and 
planets,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Copernican  wmlem,  taught  by  Coper- 
nicus in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, represents  the  sun  to  be  at  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth  and 
the  several  planets  as  revolving  about  him 
as  a  centre,  while  the  moon  and  the  other 
satellites  revolve  about  their  primaries. 
The  heavens  and  fixed  stars  were  supposed 
to  be  at  rest,  and  their  apparent  diurnal 
motions  were  imputed  to  the  earth's  motion 
from  west  to  east.  Notwithstanding  the 
defects  of  this  system  it  produced  a  power- 
ful effect,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  \ewtuii. 
The  Tychonic  system,  propounded  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  Danish  astronomer,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  represented 
that  the  earth  was  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  that  round  it  revolved 
the  sun  and  moon,  while  the  planets  re- 
volved directly  round  the  sun.  Brahms  ob- 
servations were  of  immense  service  to  his 
contemporary  Kepler  in  discovering  t lie- 
famous  laws  which  ultimately  led  Newton 
to  the  grand  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 
(See  KEPLER'S  LAWS.)  The  Newtonian  **/*- 
tern,  so  named  as  being  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  the  only  one  admitted  in  modern 
astronomy.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Co- 
pernican system,  from  its  rejecting  what 
Copernicus  rejected;  but  it  is  far  from  re- 
ceiving all  that  Copernicus  received.  In 
this  system  there  is  no  fixed  centre,  the  sun 
only  approximating  to  that  character  from 
its  greater  magnitude.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets,  which  all  revolve  round  the  sun, 
are  ellipses,  of  which  the  elements  vary.— 
Solar  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  projected  from  and  upon 
mirrors.  The  duration  of  the  rays  makes 
the  alphabet,  after  the  manner  of  the  dot- 
and-dash  telegraphic  alphabet ;  a  heliostat 
(which  see).—  Solar  time.  The  same  as  Ap- 
parent Time.  See  TIME.—  Solar  year.  See 
YEAR. 

Solar  (soler),  n.  In  arch,  a  sollar;  a  loft  or 
upper  chamber. 

Solarization  (soner-Iz-a"shon),  n.  Inphotog. 
the  injurious  effects  produced  on  a  picture 
by  over-exposing  it  in  the  camera  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  as  indistinctness  of  outline, 
obliteration  of  high  lights,  loss  of  relief, 
Ac. 

Solarize  (sp'ler-Iz),  v.i.  pret.  &pp.  solarized; 
ppr.  solarizing.  In  photog.  to  become  in- 
jured by  too  long  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

Solarize  (so'Ier-iz),  v.t.  In  photog.  to  affect 
injuriously  by  exposing  too  long  to  the 
sun's  rays. 

Solary  (so'la-ri),  a.    Solar.    [Rare.] 

Solas, +  n.  Solace;  recreation;  mirth;  sport. 
Chaucer. 

Solatium  (so-la'shi-um), n.  [L., consolation, 
solace.  See  SOLACE,  v.t.]  1.  Anything  that 
alleviates  or  compensates  for  suffering  or 
loss;  a  compensation ;  specifically,  in  Scots 
law,  a  sum  of  money  paid  over  and  above 
actual  damages,  to  an  injured  party,  by  the 
person  who  inflicted  the  injury,  as  a  solace 
for  wounded  feelings.  In  English  law,  such 
compensation  is  not  in  strict  principle  ad- 
mitted, but  in  practice  there  is  no  substan- 
tial difference. — 2.  Ecdes.  an  additional 
daily  portion  of  food  allotted  to  the  inmates 
of  religious  houses  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sold  (sold),  pret.  &  pp.  of  sell.  — Sold  note.  See 
Bought  and  Sold  Note,  under  BOUGHT. 

Soldt  (sold),  n.  [Fr.  solde,  from  L.  solidus, 
a  piece  of  money.]  Salary;  military  pay. 

Soldadot  (sol-da'do),  n.    [Sp.]    A  soldier. 

Soldant  (sol'dan).     Sultan.     Milton. 

Soldanel  (sol'da-nel),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Soldanella. 

Soldanella  (sol-da-nel'la),  n.  [A  dim.  of  It. 
soldana,  a  sultana.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Primulaceae.  The  species  are 
small  herbs  of  graceful  habit,  natives  of 
alpine  districts  of  Continental  Europe.  One 
of  them,  S.  alpina,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
with  lovely  blue  flowers,  is  well  known  as 
an  object  of  culture. 

Soldanelle  (sol-da-nel),  n.  [Fr.]  A  species 
of  Convolvulus,  the  C.  Soldanella. 

Soldanrie.t  Soldanryt  (sol'dan-ri),  n.  The 
rule  or  jurisdiction  of,  or  the  country  ruled 
by  a  soldan  or  sultan.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me.  met.  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        ii,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Soldatesque  (sol-da.tesk1),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
solda  t,  a  soUlier.  ]  Of  or  relating  to  a  soldier; 
soldier-like. 

His  cane  clanking  on  the  pavement  and  waving 
round  him  in  the  execution  of  military  cuts  and  sat- 
datesqite  manoeuvres. 

Solder  (sol'der),  n.t.  [O.Fr.  solder,  solider 
(Fr  guilder)-  lit.  to  make  solid,  to  strengthen, 
from  L  solidut,  solid.]  1.  To  unite  by  a 
metallic  cement ;  to  join  by  a  metallic  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  fusion,  which  hardens  in 
cooling,  and  renders  the  joint  solid.  Hence 
-i.  F:>I.  to  unite  or  combine  in  general;  to 
patch  up. 

At  the  Restoration  the  Presbyterians,  and  other 
sects,  did  all  unite  and  mUtrttftbea  several  schemes, 
to  join  against  the  church.  ^iinjt. 

Solder  (sol'der),  n.  1.  Metallic  cement ;  a 
metal  or  metallic  composition  used  in  umt- 
in"  other  metallic  substances  by  being  fused 
between  them.  Hard  solders  are  such  as 
require  a  red  heat  to  fuse  them ;  they  are 
employed  for  joining  brass,  iron,  and  the 
more  refractory  metals.  Soft  solders  melt 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and 
are  used  with  lead  and  tin,  of  which  metals 
they  are  wholly  or  in  part  composed.  See 
SOLDERING.  Hence  — 2.  Fig.  that  which 
unites  in  any  way. 

Friendship  !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Swcet'ner  of  life !  and  solder  of  society  1      Blair. 

Solderer  (sol'der-er),  n.  One  who  or  a  ma- 
chine which  solders. 

Soldering  (sol'der-ing),  n.  The  process  of 
uniting  the  surfaces  of  metals,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  more  fusible  metal,  which  being 
melted  upon  each  surface,  serves,  partly  by 
chemical  attraction,  and  partly  by  cohesive 
force,  to  bind  them  together.  The  alloy 
used  as  a  solder  must  not  only  be  more 
fusible  than  the  metal  or  metals  to  be  united, 
but  must  also  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
them  The  solder  usually  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  metal  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  in  combination  with  some  more 
easily  fusible  metal.  The  surfaces  to  be 
united  must  be  made  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  oxide.  This  is  commonly  effected 
by  scraping  the  surfaces ;  and  in  order  that 
the  formation  of  any  oxide  may  be  prevented 
during  the  process,  borax,  sal  ammoniac,  or 
rosin  is  used,  either  mixed  with  the  solder 


Soldiering  ( 
a  soldie 
Soldier: 


a  soldier;  the  occupation  of  a  soldier. 
Soldierlike,  Soldierly  (sol'jer-lik,  sol'jer-li), 
a.    Like  or  becoming  a  soldier;  brave;  mar- 


'A soldier-like 


tial;   heroic;  honourable. 
word.'    Shak. 

His  own  (face)  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly 
Sear'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair. 

Tennyson. 

Soldiership  (sol'jer-ship),n.  Military  quali- 
ties; military  character  or  state;  martial 
skill ;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier.  •  Set- 
ting my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership 
aside.'  Shak. 

H  unting  is  the  best  school  of  soldiership. 

Prof.  Blackie. 

Soldiery  (sol'jer-i),  n.  1.  Soldiers  collectively; 
a  body  of  military  men. 

I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt oflearning,  without  exception.  Stvijt. 

2.  t  Soldiership ;  military  service.  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Soldieryt  (sol'jer-i),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  sol- 
diers-military. 'Soldie ry  ballads.'  Miltun. 

Soldo  (sol'do),  71.  [It.  =Fr.  sol,  sou.]  A  small 
Italian  coin,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  lira. 

Sole  (sol),  n.  [Fr.  sole,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
of  a  shoe,  &c.,  a  beam,  the  fish,  from  L.  solea, 
a  sandal,  a  sole,  the  fish,  a  sill,  of  same  ori- 
gin as  solum,  the  base,  the  soil,  solidus,  solid.  ] 

1.  The  under  side  of  the  foot 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot 
he  is  all  mirth.  S/tat. 

2.  The  foot  itself.   Spenser.   [Rare  ]- 3.  The 
bottom  of  a  shoe  or  boot ;  or  the  piece  of 
leatherwhich  constitutes thebottom.  'Danc- 
ing shoes  with  nimble  soles.'    Shak. 


fusiu"  them  at  the  point  of  junction  by  jets 
of  flame  from  a  gas  blowpipe  or  by  other 
means. 

Solderlng-bolt,  Soldering-iron  (sol'der- 
ing-bolt  sol'der-ing-I-em),  n.  A  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  copper  bit  or  bolt  having  a 
pointed  or  wedge-shaped  end,  fastened  to 
an  iron  rod  with  a  wooden  handle,  and  with 
which  solder  is  melted  and  applied  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  working. 

Soldier  (sol'jer),  n.  [O.Fr.  soldier,  soldmer, 
from  L.L.  soldariui,  solidarius,  a  soldier; 
lit  one  who  receives  military  pay,  from  L. 
soldus,  solidus,  military  pay;  lit.  a  solid  piece 
of  money.  (See  SOLID.)  Mod.  Fr.  soldat,  a 
soldier,  is  from  a  form  soUdatus.}  1.  A  man 
engaged  in  military  service ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  military ;  a  man  who  serves  in 
an  army ;  one  of  an  organized  body  of  com- 
batants. 

Then  a  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  1  SnaK. 

Soldier,  from  the  L.  solidus,  the  name  of  a  coin, 
meant  originally  one  who  performed  military  service, 
not  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  feudal  law, 
but  upon  constraint,  and  for  stipulated  pay.  Soldier. 
therefore,  in  its  primary  signification  is  identical  with 
hireling  or  mercenary.  £.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  A  common  soldier ;  a  private ;  a  member 
of  a  military  company  who  is  not  an  officer. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy.       Sliak. 

3.  Emphatically,  a  brave  warrior ;  a  man  of 
military  experience  and  skill,  or  a  man  of 
distinguished  valour.— 4.  A  white  ant.     See 
TERMITE.  —  Soldiers  and   sailors,  soldier- 

Soldler-beetle  ( soTjer-be-tl ),  n.  A  name 
(riven  to  coleopterous  insects  of  the  genus 
Telephorus,  from  their  reddish  colour,  or 
from  then-  combativeness.  They  are  car- 
nivorous and  voracious  insects. 

Soldier-crab  (sol'jer-krab),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  hermit-crab,  from  its  extreme  com- 
bativeness. 

Soldieress  (sol'jer-es),  n.  A  female  soldier. 
Beau,  it  Fl. 


lilitary  shoe  with  a  very  thick 
sole,  tied  above  the  instep.  Arbuthnot. 


aliga  ' 


i>r-mg),?i.  The  state  of  being     Solea  (so'le-a),  n.    [L     a  slipper.]    1.  The 
"      b// . 1.1 :__  under  surface  of  the  foot  or  hoof  of  an  ani- 

mal; the  sole. — 2.  The  sole;  a  genus  of  mala- 
copterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  Pleuro- 
nectidic  or  flat-fish  family.  S.  vulgaris  is  the 
common  sole.  See  SOLE. 
Solecism  (  sol' e-sizm),  n.  [Gr.  soloilcmnos, 
said  to  be  derived  from  Soloi,  in  Cilicia, 
the  Athenian  colonists  of  which  lost  the 
purity  of  their  language.)  1.  An  impro- 
priety in  the  use  of  language,  arising  from 
ignorance;  a  gross  deviation  from  the  idiom 
of  a  language,  or  a  gross  deviation  from 
the  rules  of  syntax.  Among  modern  gram- 
marians the  term  is  often  applied  to  any 
word  or  expression  which  does  not  agree 
with  the  established  usage  of  writing  or 
speaking.  As  customs  change,  that  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  solecism  at  one  time 
may  at  another  be  considered  as  correct 
language.  Hence  a  solecism  differs  from  a 
barbarism,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
word  or  expression  altogether  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  language. 

There  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the 
best  author  is  not  guilty  of.  Addison. 

2.  Any  unfltness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety, 
as  in  behaviour ;  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
society. 

To  take 

Assay  of  venison  or  stale  fowl  by  your  nose, 
Which  is  a  solecism  at  another's  table.  Massingcr. 
The  idea  of  having  committed  the  slightest  sole- 
cism in  politeness  was  agony  to  him.      Sir  If.  Scott. 
Solecist  (sol'e-sist),n.    [Gr.  soloikwtlg.]   One 
who  is  guilty  of  a  solecism  in  language  or 
behaviour. 

Solecistic,  Solecistical  (sol-e-sis'tik,  sol-e- 
sis'tik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  involving  a 
solecism;  incorrect;  incongruous. 

The  use  of  these  combinations,  with  respect  to  the 
pronouns,  is  almost  always  solecistical.       Tyrwhitt. 

Solecistlcally  (sol-e-sis'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
solecistic  manner. 

Solecize  (sol'e-siz),  v.i.  [Gr.  touataS.}  To 
commit  solecisms.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Sole-leather  (sol'leTH-er),  n.  Thick  strong 
leather  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Solely  (sol'li),  adv.  Singly;  alone;  only; 
without  another ;  as,  to  rest  a  cause  solely 
on  one  argument;  to  rely  solely  on  one's  own 
strength.  'Me  left  solely  heir  to  all  his 
lands.'  Shak. 

Solemn  (sol'em),  a.  [L.  sollemnis,  sollennu, 
that  occurs  every  year,  hence,  from  the 
stated  occurrence  of  religious  festivals,  re- 
ligious, festal,  solemn— iollus,  all,  every,  and 
L.  annus,  a  year.  See  SOLID.]  1.  Marked 
by  religious  rites  or  ceremonious  obser- 
vances; connected  with  religion;  sacred. 
'  Before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  sworn. ' 
Shak.  'Feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare.'  Shak. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced  and  a 
solemn  supplication  observed  every  year. 

Stillingfleet. 

2.  Fitted  to  excite  or  express  awful,  rever- 
ent, or  serious  reflections;  awe-inspiring; 
serious;  grave;  impressive;  as,  a  solemn 
pile  of  building.    'Suits  of  solemn  black.' 
Shak.    'With  solemn  march  goes  slow  and 
stately  by  them.'    Shak. 

There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all.    Sf  enter. 

3.  Accompanied  by  seriousness  or  impres- 
siveness  in  language  or  demeanour;  impres- 
sive; earnest;  as,  to  make  a  solemn  promise; 
a  solemn  utterance.    '  With  a  solemn  ear- 
nestness.'   Shak. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  met  Sftn6. 

4.  Affectedly  grave,  serious,  or  important ; 
as,  to  put  on  a  solemn  face. 

The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge. 

(~oTvpcr. 

5  Accompanied  with  all  due  forms  or  cere- 
monies; made  in  form;  formal;  regular:  now 
chiefly  a  law  term ;  as,  probate  in  solemn 
form. 

Solemness  (sol'em-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  solemn;  solemnity;  serious- 
ness or  gravity  of  manner. 

Prithee  Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door  and 
go  along  with  us.  skai- 

Solemnity  (so-lem'ni-ti),  n.  [Fr.  solennite. 
See  SOLEMN.]  1.  The  state  orquality  of  being 
solemn;  grave  seriousness;  gravity;  impres- 
siveness-  solemness;  as,  the  solemnity  of  his 
manner;  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony.— 
2  Affected  or  mock  gravity  or  seriousness; 
a  look  of  pompous  importance  or  grandeur. 

Solemnity's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Young. 

3.  Stateliness;  dignity.    [Rare.] 

So  my  state. 

Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed*  like  a  feast. 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity.       Shak. 


4.  The  part  of  anything  that  forms  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  whicll  it  stands  upon  the  ground; 
the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  anything ;  as, 
(a)  in  agric.  the  bottom  part  of  a  plough,  to 
the  forepart  of  which  is  attached  the  point 
or  share,  (b)  In  far.  the  horny  substance 
under  a  horse's  foot,  which  protects  the 
more  tender  parts,  (c)  In  fort,  the  bottom 
of  an  embrasure  or  gun -port,  (d)  Naut.  a 
piece  of  timber  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  rudder,  to  render  it  level  with  the  false 
keel,  (e)  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  mine:  ap- 
plied to  horizontal  veins  or  lodes.  (/)  The 
floor  of  a  bracket  on  which  a  plummer- 
block  rests,  (y)  The  plate  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  a  marine  steam-engine, 
and  which  is  bolted  to  the  keelsons,  (ft)  The 
floor  or  hearth  of  the  metal  chamber  in  a 
furnace,  (i)  In  carp,  the  lower  surface  of  a 
plane.  — 5.  A  marine  fish  belonging  to  the 
Pleurouectidse  or  flat-fishes,  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  a  rounded  muzzle.  It  is  the  P. 
solea,  Linn.,  the  Solea  mlgaris,  Cuvier,  and 


Sole  (Solea 


is  so  called  probably  from  its  shape.  These 
flsh  abound  on  the  British  coast,  and  also 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  except  the  most 
northern,  where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  They 
furnish  a  wholesome  and  delicious  article 
of  food.  They  sometimes  ascend  rivers,  and 
seem  to  thrive  quite  well  in  fresh  water. 
The  sole  sometimes  grows  to  the  weight  of 
6  or  7  Ibs.  The  name  is  also  given  to  certain 
other  flat-fishes  of  the  genera  Monochirus, 
Achirus,  Brachirus,  and  Plagusia. 
Sole  (sol),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  soled;  ppr.  soling. 
To  furnish  with  a  sole;  as,  to  sole  a  shoe. 
Sole  (sol),  a.  [L.  solus,  alone;  same  origin  as 
L  salvus  (whence  safe,  salvation),  Gr.  holos, 
entire,  Skr.  sana,  the  whole.]  1.  Single; 
being  or  acting  without  another ;  unique ; 
alone  in  its  kind;  individual;  only;  as,  God 
is  the  sole  creator  and  sovereign  of  the 
world  '  The  sole  inheritor  of  all  perfections.' 
Shak.  —2.  In  law,  single;  unmarried;  as,  a 
femme  sole.— Sole  corporation.  See  Corpora- 
tion Sole  under  CORPORATION.  —  Sole  tenant. 
See  under  TENANT. —SYN.  Single,  individual, 
only,  alone,  solitary. 
Sole  (sol),  adv.  Alone;  by  itself;  singly. 

But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise, sole  pure. tran- 
scends, i*"*- 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  jo;     j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin0;      TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain; 
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w,  wig;     wh,  whig', 


zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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4.  A  rite  or  ceremony  performed  with  re- 
ligious reverence ;  religious  or  ritual  cere- 
mony; as,  the  solemnities  at  a  funeral. 

Great  was  the  cause ;  »>nr  old  soltmnHtes 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise, 
But  saved  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day.      Pcpe. 

5.  A  proceeding  adapted  to  impress  awe  or 
reverence,     'The  forms  and  solemnities  of 
the  last  judgment."  Atterlury.—  6.  In  /«<",  :i 
solemn  or  formal  observance;  the  formality 
requisite  to  render  a  thing  done  valid. 

Solenmizate  t  (so-lem'niz-at),  v.t  To  sol- 
emnize. 

Solemnization  (sol'em-mz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  solemnizing;  celebration. 

Soon  after  followed  the  solemnisation  of  the  mar- 
riage. Bacon. 

Solemnize  (sol'em-niz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sol- 
emnized; ppr.  solemnizing.  [O.Fr.  solemni- 
ser.  See  SOLEMN.]  1.  To  dignify  or  honour 
by  ceremonies;  to  celebrate ;  to  do  honour 
to;  as,  to  solemnize  the  birth  of  Christ 

To  solemnise  this  day  the  glorious  sun 

Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemist.  Shak. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flow'r 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnise  this  feast.  Milton. 

2  To  perform  with  ritual  ceremonies  and 
respect,  or  according  to  legal  forms :  used 
especially  of  marriage.  '  Our  nuptial  rites 
be  solemnized.'  Shak.  'Baptisms  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  one  place,  and  marriages  to  be 
solemnized  in  another.'  Hooker.— 3.  To 
make  grave,  serious,  and  reverential;  as,  to 
solemnize  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Solenmizer  (sol'em-mz-6r),  n.  One  who 
solemnizes ;  one  who  performs  a  solemn 
rite. 

Solemnly  (sol'em-li),  adv.  In  a  solemn 
manner ;  as,  (a)  with  religious  ceremonies; 
reverently;  devoutly.  (6)  With  impressive 
seriousness. 

I  do  solemnly  assure  the  reader  that  he  is  the  only 
person  from  whom  I  have  heard  that  objection. 

Swift. 

(c)  With  all  due  form;  ceremoniously;  for- 
mally; regularly;  as,  this  question  has  been 
solemnly  decided  in  the  highest  courts,  (d) 
With  formal  gravity,  importance,  or  state- 
liness;  with  pompous  or  affected  gravity. 
Dryden. 

Solemnness  (sol'em-nes),  n.  Same  as  So- 
lemness. 

Solempnely.t  adv.  Solemnly.  Chaucer. 
Solen  (so'len),  n.  [Gr.  soltn,  a  tube,  a  kind 
of  shell-fish.]  1.  A  genus  of  lamellibranchi- 
ate  molluscs,  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Solenidse,  and  known  by  the  common  name 
of  razor-shell.  The  species  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  on  sandy  beaches  or 
shoals,  where  they  burrow  vertically,  and 
lie  concealed  at  a  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
when  the  tide  leaves  the  beach  dry.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  length  of  the 
respiratory  tubes;  hence  perhaps  the  name, 
although  it  may  also  apply  to  the  shell, 
which  resembles  a  tube.— 2.  Insurg.  a  semi- 
circle of  thin  wood,  or  strips  of  wood,  used 
for  preventing  the  contactof  the  bed-clothes 
in  wounds,  fractures,  &c. 
Solenaceous  (so-le-na'shus),  a.  Relating 
to  the  Solenacea, 

Soleness  (soTnes).  n.  The  state  of  being  sole, 
alone,  or  being  unconnected  with  others ; 
singleness.  Chesterfield. 
Solenette  (sol-net'),  n.  [pirn,  of  sole.]  A 
small  British  fish,  Monochirus  lingulatulus, 
closely  allied  to  the  sole.  It  is  seldom  more 
than  5  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour. 

Solenidse,  Solenacea  (so-le'ni-de,  so-le-na'- 
se-a),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  including  the  genus  Solen  and 
several  others. 

Solenite  (so'le-mt),  n.  [From  Gr.  solen,  a 
pipe  or  tube.]  A  finely-leaved  fossil  plant 
from  the  oolite  series  of  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  order  Marsiliaceee, 
and  so  called  from  its  fistular  or  pipe-like 
shape. 

Solenodon  (so-le'no-don),  n.  [Gr.  sdlen,  a 
tube,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  insectivorous  mammals  of  the  family 
Talpidae,  and  of  which  the  agouta  of  Cuba 
and  Hayti  is  the  sole  member.  See  AGOUTA. 
Solenoid  (sole-noid),  n.  [Gr.  solen,  a  tube, 
and  eidos,  appearance.  ]  In  electro-dynamics, 
a  helix  of  stout  copper  wire  having  the  con- 
junctive wire  turned  back  along  its  axis,  sc 
as  to  neutralize  that  component  of  the  effect 
of  the  current  which  is  due  to  the  length  ol 
the  helix,  and  reduce  the  whole  effect  to 
that  of  aseries  of  equal  and  parallel  circular 
currents. 


Sole-plate  (sol'plat),  n.  In  mach.  the  bed- 
plate; as,  the  sole-plate  of  an  engine. 

Soler,t  Soleret  (sol'tr,  sol'er),  n.  [From  L. 
sol,  sun.  See  SOLLAR.  j  A  loft  or  garret ;  a 
sollar. 

I  thought  to  have  lodged  htm  in  the  solere  chamber. 
Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Soleret  (sol'er-et),  n.    Pee  SOLLERET. 
5olert  (sol'ert),fi.  [L.solers,solertis.]  Crafty; 
subtle.     'Because  man  was  the  wisest  (or 
most  solert  and  active)  of  all  animals.'  Cud- 

Solertiousness  (so-ler'shus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  solert;  expertness;  crafti- 
ness; slyness.  Racket. 

SolesfciiKsol'ship),  n.  Single  state;  sole- 
ness.  [Rare.] 

This  ambition  of  a  sole  power  .  .  .  this  dangerous 
soleship  is  a  fault  in  our  church  indeed. 

Sir  £..  Dering. 

Soleus  (sole-us),  n.  [L.,  from  wlca,  a  sole.] 
A  muscle  of  the  leg,  shaped  like  the  sole- 
fish.  It  serves  to  extend  the  foot. 

Sol-fa  (sol'fa),  n.     See  TONIC  SOL-FA. 

3ol-fa  (sol'fa),  vi.  In  music,  to  sing  the 
notes  of  the  scale  in  their  proper  pitch, 
using  the  syllables  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la  si  which,  when  applied  to  the  notes  of 
the  natural  scale,  that  of  C,  are  equivalent 
to  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B. 

Sol-fa  (sol'fa),  v.t.  To  sing,  as  the  notes  of 
a  piece  of  music,  to  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi, 

fa,  sol,  la,  si,  instead  of  to  words.  See  SOL- 
MIX  ATION. 

Solfanaria  (sol-fa-na'ri-a),  n.  [It]  A  sul- 
phur mine. 

Solfatara  (sol-fa-ta'ra),  n.  [It,  name  of  a 
volcano  near  Naples.  ]  A  volcanic  vent  emit- 
ting sulphureous,  muriatic,  and  acid  vapours 
or  gases. 

Sol-feggiare  (sol-fej'i-a"re),  v.i.  [It]  To 
sol-fa. 

Solfeggio  (sol-fej'i-6),  n.  [It]  In  music, 
(a)  a  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the 
names  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi, /a,  sol,  la,  si.  (6)  An 
exercise  in  scale  singing.  See  SOLMIZATION. 

Soli  (so'li),  pi.  of  solo.    See  SOLO. 

Solicit  (so-lis'it),  v.t.  [Fr.  solliciter,  from  L. 
sollicito,  from  scllieUus,  agitated,  anxious, 
solicitous,  from  solhis,  whole,  and  cieo, 
citum,  to  move,  to  stir,  to  agitate.  See  SOLID.  ] 

1.  To  ask  from  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness ;  to  make  petition  to ;  to  apply  to  for 
obtaining  something. 

Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  meT         Milton. 

2.  To  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness ;  to  seek  by  petition ;  as,  to  solicit  an 
office;  to  solicit  a  favour. 

But  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 

I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that. 

Than  music  from  the  spheres.  Shak. 

[1  and  2  are  the  ordinary  meanings  of  this 
verb.]— 3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action;  to 
summon;  to  invite. 

That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye.          Milton. 
Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  their 
proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind. 
Locke. 

4.  To  try  to  acquire;  to  try  to  obtain.  [Rare.] 
To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by 

arms  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit. 
Gibbon. 

5.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet;  to  make  anxious: 
a  Latin  ism. 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  Milton, 
But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast. 

Drydftt. 

6.t  To  enforce  the  claimsof;  to  plead;  to  act 
as  solicitor  for  or  with  reference  to. 

Should 

My  brother  henceforth  study  to  forget 
The  vow  that  he  halh  made  thee,  1  would  ever 
Solicit  thy  desert.  Ford. 

7.  In  law,  (a)  to  incite  to  commit  a  felony. 
(b)  To  endeavour  to  bias  or  influence  by 
offering  a  bribe  to. 

The  judge  is  solicited  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
parties,  and  they  do  not  approach  empty-handed. 
Brougham. 

STN.  To  ask,  request,  crave,  supplicate,  eu- 
treat,  beg,  beseech,  implore,  importune. 
Solicit  (so-lis'it),  v.i.    To  make  solicitation 
for  some  one  or  for  a  thing. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  persons  who  solicit  for 
places.  Addisoti. 

Solicitant  ( so-lis'it-ant ),  n.  One  who  so- 
licits. 

Solicitation  (so-lis'i-ta"shon),  n.  The  act  of 
soliciting;  as,  (a)  an  earnest  request;  a  seek- 
ing to  obtain  something  from  another  with 
some  degree  of  zeal  and  earnestness;  as, 
the  solicitation  of  a  favour.  (&)  Excitement; 
invitation. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which. 


by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them.  Locke. 

(c)  Endeavour  to  influence  to  grant  some- 
thing by  bribery. 

The  practice  of  judicial  solicitation  has  even  pre- 
vailed in  less  despotic  countries.  Brougham. 

(d)  The  offence  of  inciting  or  instigating  a 
person  to  commit  a  felony.     It  is  an  indict- 
able offence,  although  no  felony  be  in  fact 
committed.— 8YN.  Request,  asking,  suppli- 
cation, entreaty.  Importunity. 

Solicitor  (so-lis'it-er),  n.  [See  SOLICIT.] 
1.  One  who  solicits;  one  who  asks  with  ear- 
nestness.—2.  Au  attorney;  a  law  agent;  one 
who  represents  another  in  court. 

Be  merry,  C^ssio, 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away.  Shak. 

In  England  the  term  was  formerly  applied 
distinctively  to  agents  practising  before  the 
courts  of  chancery,  but  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873  all  persons  practising  before  the 
supreme  courts  at  \\Vstminster  are  now 
called  solicitors.  (See  ATTORNEY.)  In  Scot- 
land the  term  solicitor  is  applied  to  writers 
or  general  legal  practitioners,  and  is  syn- 
onymous with  attorney  in  England.  Gener- 
ally in  the  V.  States  solicitor  and  attorney 
are  synonymous, and  they  also  act  as  counsel. 
Solicitor-general  (so-lis'it-er-jen'er-al),  n. 
An  officer  of  the  crown,  next  in  rank  to  the 
attorney-general,  with  whom  he  is  in  fact 
associated  in  the  management  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  crown  and  public  offices. 
On  him  generally  devolves  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  revenue  cases, 
patent  causes,  Ac.  The  solicitor- general  of 
Scotland  is  one  of  the  crown  counsel,  next 
in  dignity  and  importance  to  the  lord-ad- 
vocate, to  whom  he  gives  his  aid  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  crown,  in  conducting 
prosecutions,  &c. 

Solicit  or  ship  (so-lis'it-er-ship),  n.  Rank  or 
condition  of  a  solicitor.  JHavainger. 
Solicitous  (so-nV it-iis),  a.  (L.  sollicitvs, 
anxious,  disturbed,  uneasy.  See  SOLICIT.] 
Anxious,  whether  to  obtain,  as  something 
desirable,  or  to  avoid,  as  something  evil ; 
eager;  concerned;  apprehensive;  disturbed; 
uneasy;  restless;  careful:  followed  by  about 
or  for  (rarely  of)  before  the  object.  '  A 
worldly  solicitous  temper.'  Locke. 

The  tender  dame  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no. 

Addison. 

No  man  is  solicitous  about  the  event  of  that  which 
he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  South. 

He  was  solicitous  for  his  advice.     Clarendon. 
Our  hearts  are  pure  when  we  are  not  solicitous  of 
the  opinion  and  censures  of  men.         Jer.  Taylor. 

Solicitously  (so-lis'it-us-li),  ado.  In  a  so- 
licitous manner ;  anxiously ;  with  care  and 
concern. 

He  would  surely  have  as  solicitously  promoted 
their  learning  as  ever  he  obstructed  it. 

Dr.  ff.  More. 

Solicitousness  (so-lis'it-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  solicitous;  solicitude.  Boylt. 

Solicitress  (so-lis'it-res),  n.  A  female  who 
solicits  or  petitions. 

Beauty  is  a  good  solicitress  of  an  equal  suit,  espe- 
cially where  youth  is  to  be  the  judge  thereof, 

Fuller. 

Solicitude  (so-lis'i-tud),  n.  [L.  sollicitudo. 
See  SOLICIT.]  The  state  of  being  solicitous; 
uneasiness  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  fear 
of  evil  or  the  desire  of  good ;  carefulness; 
concern;  anxiety.  'The  great  labours  of 
worldly  men,  their  solicitude  and  outward 
shows.'  Sir  W.  Raleigh.—Care.  Solicitude, 
Concern,  Anxiety.  See  under  CARE. — SYN. 
Carefulness,  concern,  anxiety,  care,  trouble. 
Solicitudinoust  (so-lis'i-tud-in-us),  a.  Full 
of  solicitude.  [Rare.] 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously,  and  rather 
carefully  solicitous,  than  anxiously  solicitudinous. 
SirT.  Brvwne. 

Solid  (sol'id),  a.  [Fr.  solide,  from  L.  solidus, 
solid,  firm,  compact,  from  same  root  as  so- 
lum,  the  soil  (whence  E.  soil),  sollus,  whole 
(whence  the  sol-  in  solicit,  solemn),  salvus, 
safe  (E.  safe),  Gr.  holos,  whole,  Skr.  sarva, 
whole.]  1.  Having  the  constituent  particles 
so  connected  together  that  their  relative 
positions  cannot  be  altered  without  the  ap- 
plication of  sensible  force ;  possessing  the 
property  of  excluding  all  other  bodies  from 
the  space  occupied  by  itself;  impenetrable; 
hard;  firm;  compact:  opposed  to  liquid  and 
gaseous.  Seethe  noun. 

O.  that  this  too,  too  solid _  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.        Shak. 

2.  Not  hollow;  full  of  matter;  as,  a  solid 
globe  or  cone,  as  distinguished  from  a  kol- 
loio  one. —3.  Having  all  the  geometrical 
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dimensions;  having  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness;  cubic;  as,  a  solid  foot  contains 
1728  solid  inches.—  4.  firm;  compact;  strong; 
as  zsolM  pier;  a  solid  pile;  a  solid  wall.— 
5  Sound-  not  weakly.  'A  solid  and  strong 
constitution  of  body  to  bear  the  fatigue. 
Wutts  —0  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  frivol- 
ous, fallacious,  or  the  like;  worthy  of  credit, 
trust,  or  esteem ;  not  empty  or  vain ;  real ; 
true;  just;  valid;  firm;  strong. 


If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 


Cotton. 


S 


7.  Grave;  profound;  not  light,  trifling,  or 
superficial. 

These  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  solid  men.  Drydm. 

8   Financially  sound    or   safe;   possessing 
plenty  of  capital;  wealthy;  well-established; 
reliable.—  9.  In  bot.  of  a  fleshy,  uniform,  un- 
divided substance,  as  a  bulb  or  root;  not 
spongy  or  hollow  within,  as  a  stem. — Solid 
angle,  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  more 
plane  angles  meeting  in  a  point,  but  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  angle  of  a 
die,  the  point  of  a  diamond,  &c.    See  AN- 
GLE.— Solid  measure.    Same  as  Cubic  mea- 
sure.—Solid  square  (milit.),  a  square  body  of 
troops;  a  body  in  wnich  the  ranks  and  files 
are  equal.  —Solid  problem,  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  constructed  geometrically,  that 
is  by  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  and 
circles,  but   requires  the  introduction  of 
some  curves  of  a  higher  order,  as  the  ellipse, 
parabola,  and  hyperbola,  which,  being  the 
sections  of  solids,  give  rise  to  the  term  solid 
problem.    The  algebraic  solution  of  a  solid 
iroblem  leads  to  a  cubic  or  biquadratic  equa- 
jon.— SYN.   Hard,  strong,  compact,  firm, 
dense,    impenetrable,    cubic,    substantial, 
stable,  sound,  valid,  true,  real,  just,  weighty, 
profound,  grave,  important. 
Solid  (sol'id),  ».    1.  A  firm  compact  body;  a 
body  the  cohesion  of  whose  particles  is  so 
strong  that  they  move  in  a  combined  mass 
and  retain  their  relative  positions.    A  solid 
is  thus  distinguished  from  a  liquid,  whose 
parts  or  particles  yield  to  the  slightest  im- 
pression,  and  are    easily  made    to   move 
amongst  each  other.  In  solids  the  attractive 
forces  of  the  particles  are  greater  than  the 
repulsive,  and  the  particles  consequently  ad- 
here with  greater  or  less  force;  in  liquids  the 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  balanced, 
and  in  gases  the  repulsive  forces  prevail. — 
2.  In  geom.  a  body  or  magnitude  which  has 
three   dimensions  —  length,    breadth,    and 
thickness,  being  thus  distinguished  from  a 
surface,  which  has  but  two  dimensions,  and 
from  a  line,  which  has  but  one.     The  boun- 
daries of  solids  are  surfaces.  —  Regular  solidi 
are  those  which  are  bounded  by  equal  and 
regular  planes.  All  other  solids  are  called  ir- 
regular. —3.  In  anatomy  and  medical  science 
the  bones,  flesh,  and  vessels  of  animal  bodies 
are  called  solids,  in  distinction  from  the 
blood,  chyle,  and  other  fluids. 
Solidago  (sol-i-da'go),  n.     [From  L.  soli- 
dus, solid,  on  account  of  the  vulnerary  pro- 
perties of  the  plants.  ]    A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.   order  Compositse,  chiefly  natives  ol 
North  America,  and  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters — floretsof  theray  about 
five,  yellow,  furnished  with  a  hair-like  pap 
pus;  anthers  without  bristles  at  the  base, 
involucre  much  imbricated ;    fruit  nearly 
cylindrical.    Most  of  the  numerous  species 
have    erect    rod -like,    scarcely   branchet 
stems,  with  alternate  serrated  leaves,  anc 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of  small  yellow 
flowers.   S.  Virgaurea  (the  common  golden 
rod)  is  the  only  British  species,  and  is  com 
mon  in  woods  and  heathy  thickets. 
Solidaret  (sol'i-dar),  n.    [L.  solidue,  a  coin 
of  varying  value.  ]    A  small  piece  of  money 

Here's  three  solidares  for  thee;  good  boy.  wink  a 
me,  and  say  thou  saw'st  me  not.  Shak. 

Solidarity  (sol-i-dar'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  solidarite. 
The  mutual  responsibility  existing  betweei 
two  or  more  persons;  communion  of  in 
terests  and  responsibilities.  '  Solidariti/, 
word  which  we  owe  to  the  French  com 
munists.'  Trench. 

Every  attentive  regarder  of  the  character  of  S 
Paul,  not  only  as  he  was  before  his  conversion,  bt 
as  he  appears  to  us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  stru< 
with  two  things:  one,  the  earnest  insistence  wil 
which  he  recommends  '  bowels  of  mercies,'  as  he  cal 
them,  meekness,  humbleness  of  mind,  gentlenes 
unvarying  forbearance,  crowned  all  of  them  with  th 
emotion  of  charity  •  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness 
the  other,  the  force  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  — 
idarity  (to  use  the  modern  phrase)  of  man;  the  ji 
interest,  that  is,  which  binds  humanity  together,  th 
duty  of  respecting  every  one's  part  in  it,  and  of  doi" 
justice  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil  that  part.  Matt.  Arnt 


olidate  (sol'i-dat),  v.t.  [L.  solido,  solida- 
UM,  to  make  solid.  See  SOLID.]  To  make 
jolid  or  firm.  Cowley. 
olidiflable  (so-lid'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
ii-ing  solidified  or  rendered  solid, 
olidiflcation  (so-lid'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The 
let  or  process  of  making  solid;  specifically, 
n  physics,  the  passage  of  bodies  from  the 
iquid  or  gaseous  to  the  solid  state.  It  is 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat  without 
,he  body  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  tempera- 
,ure,  and  in  general  by  change  of  volume. 
Olidify  (so-lid'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  solidi- 
fied; ppr.  solidifying.  [L.  solidus,  solid,  and 
facia,  to  make.]  To  make  solid  or  compact. 
Olidify  (so-lid'i-fi),  c.i.  To  become  solid 
or  compact;  as,  water  solidifies  into  ice 
through  cold. 

olidism  (sol'id-izm),  n.  In  med.  the  doc- 
trine that  refers  all  diseases  to  alterations 
.if  the  solid  parts  of  the  body.  It  rests  on 
;he  opinion  that  the  solids  alone  are  en- 
dowed with  vital  properties,  and  that  they 
only  can  receive  the  impression  of  morbific 
agents  and  be  the  seat  of  pathological  phe- 
nomena. 

olidist  (sol'id-ist),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  solidism. 
olidity  (so-lid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  solidite,  L.  so- 
liditas.  See  SOLID.]  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  solid :  (a)  that  property  of  bodies 
by  which  the  particles  cohere  with  greater 
or  less  force  and  cannot  be  made  to  alter 
their  relative  positions  without  the  applica- 
tion of  sensible  force;  firmness;  hardness; 
density;  compactness:  opposed  to  fluidity. 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies 
moving  one  toward  another  I  call  solidity.    Locke. 

(&)  Fulness  of  matter :  opposed  to  hollow- 
ness,  (c)  Strength  or  stability;  massiveness. 
d)  Moral  firmness;  soundness;  strength;  va- 
_idity;  truth;  certainty:  opposed  to  weakness 
or  fallaciousness ;  as,  the  solidity  of  argu- 
ments or  reasoning;  the  solidity  of  princi- 
ples, truths,  or  opinions. 

His  fellow-peers  .  .  .  have  been  convinced  by  the 
solidity  of  his  reasoning.  Prior. 

2.  In  geom.  the  quantity  of  space  occupied 
by  a  solid  body.     Called  also  its  Solid  or 
Cubic  Content  or  Contents.   The  solidity  of  a 
body  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  cubic 
inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.,  which  it  contains. 

3.  A  solid  body  or  mass. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act.  Shak. 

SYN.  Solidness,  firmness,  density,  compact- 
ness, hardness,  strength,  soundness,  validity, 
weightiness,  certainty,  certitude. 
Solidly  (sol'id-li),  adv.  In  a  solid  manner; 
as,  (a)  firmly;  densely;  compactly;  as,  the 
parts  of  a  pier  solidly  united.  (6)  Firmly; 
truly;  on  firm  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  solidly  the 
main  end  of  his  being  in  the  world.  Sir  K.  Digby. 
Solidness  (sol'id-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  01 
being  solid  ;  solidity.  '  The  closeness  and 
solidness  of  the  wood.'  Bacon. — 2.  Sound 
ness;  strength;  truth;  validity,  as  of  argu 
ments,  reasons,  principles,  &c. 
Solidum  (sol'id-um),  n.  1.  In  arch,  the  die 
of  a  pedestal.— 2.  In  Scots  law,  a  complete 
sum. — To  be  bound  in  solidum,  to  be  bourn 
for  the  whole  debt  though  only  one  of  severa 
obligants.  When  several  debtors  are  bounc 
each  for  his  own  share  they  are  said  to  be 
bound  pro  raid. 

Solidungula  (sol-id-ung'gu-la),)i.p(.  [L.  sol 
idus,  solid,  and  tm- 
gula,  hoof.]  The 
family  of  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  com- 
prising the  horses, 
asses,  and  zebras, 
characterized  by 
the  feet  having 
only  a  single  per- 
fect toe,  each  in-  _ 
closed  in  a  single  Foot  and  Foot-hones  of  th 

broad    hoof,    with-  Horse.showing  the  single  toe 

out       supplemen- 
tary hoofs.     Called   also  Equities  (whic 
see). 

Solidungular  (sol-id-ung'gu-ler),  a.  Sam 
as  Solidungulous. 

Solidungulate  (sol-id-ung'gu-lat),  a.  and 
Pertaining  to,  or  a  quadruped  of,  the  famil 
Solidungula  or  Equidse. 

Solidungulous  (sol-id-ung'gu-lus),  a.  Pe 
taining  to  the  family  Solidungula;  havin 
hoofs  that  are  whole  or  not  cloven;  as,  W 
horse  is  a  Solidungulous  animal.  Sir  1 
Browne. 


olidus  (sol'i-dus),  n.     [L.  ]     The  name 

•iven  after  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 

o  the  old  Roman  coin  aureus,  equivalent 

o  £1,  1*.  IJd.  at  the  present  value  of  gold. 

ts  value  was  subsequently  much  dimin- 

shed.     A  solidus  of  silver  was  also  coined, 

which  also  underwent  great  variations  in 

eight  and  fineness.    It  is  historically  repre- 

uted  by  the  soldo  of  Italy  and  the  sol  or 

ju  of  France. 

olifidian  (sol-i-fld'i-an),  n.    [L.  solus,  alone, 
and  fides,  faith.  ]    One  who  maintains  that 
'aith  alone,  without  works,  is  necessary  to 
ustification.     Hammond. 
olifldian  (sol-i-fid'i-an),  a.     Holding  the 
tenets  of  Solitidians.     Feltham. 
olifldianism  (sol-i-fld'i-an-izm),  n.     The 
tenets  of  Soliiidians. 

ollform  (so'li-form),  a.  [L.  sol,  soils,  the 
sun,  and  forma,  shape.]  Formed  like  the 
sun.  Cudworth.  [Rare.] 
oliloquize  (so-lil'6-kwiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
mlilotiuized;  ppr.  soliloquizing.  To  utter  a 
soliloquy;  to  talk  to  one's  self. 
Oliloquy  (so-lil'6-kwi),  n.  [L.  solttoquium 
— solus,  alone,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  1.  A 
talking  to  one's  self ;  a  monologue;  a  talking 
or  discourse  of  a  person  alone,  or  not  ad- 
dressed to  another  person,  even  when  others 
are  present.  Bp.  Hall. 

Lovers  are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy. 
Spectator. 

2.  A  written  composition,  reciting  what  it  is 
supposed  a  person  speaks  to  himself. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy.  Prior. 

Soliped,  Solipede  (sol'i-ped,  sol'i-ped),  n. 
[L.  solus,  alone,  single,  and  pee,  pedis,  a  foot.  ] 
An  animal  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven;  one  of 
the  Solidungula.  'The  solipedes  or  firm- 
hoofed  animals.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Solipedal,  Solipedous  (so-lip'e-dal,  so-lip'- 
e-dus),  a.  Having  hoofs  which  are  not  cloven; 
solidungular. 

Jolisequious  (so-li-se'kwi-us),  a.  [L.  sol, 
solis,  the  sun,  and  sequor,  to  follow.]  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  sun;  as,  the  sun- 
flower is  a  solisequious  plant. 

Solitaire  (sol-i-tar),  n.  [Fr.  solitaire,  from 
L.  solitarius.  See  SOLITARY.]  1.  A  person 
who  lives  in  solitude;  a  recluse;  a  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of  tran- 
quillity, when  your  conversation  has  spoiled  tne  for  a 
solitaire.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck  or  ears;  an  ar- 
ticle of  jewelry  in  which  a  single  precious 
stone  is  set. — 3.  A  game  which  one  person  can 
play  alone;  particularly,  a  game  played  on  a 
board  indented  with  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
seven  hemispherical  hollows,  with  an  equal 
number  of  balls.  One  ball  is  removed  from 
the  board,  and  the  empty  hollow  thus  left 
enables  pieces  to  be  captured  singly  as  in 
draughts.  The  object  of  the  player  is  to 
take  all  the  pieces  except  one  without  mov- 
ing diagonally  or  over  more  than  two  spaces 
at  a  time.— 4.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Pezophaps, 
belonging  to  the  dodo  family,  but  differing 
from  the  dodo  in  having  a  smaller  bill  and 
shorter  legs.  P.  solitarius,  the  only  species 
of  whose  existence  there  is  any  evidence,  is 
now  like  the  dodo,  extinct,  and  became  so 
since  1891,  when  the  island  of  Rodriguez, 
situated  about  300  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  its  remains  have  been 
found,  was  first  inhabited.— 5.  The  name 
given  in  Jamaica  to  a  species  of  thrush, 
the  Ptilogonys  armillatiis.  It  sings  very 
sweetly,  and  is  met  with  among  the  moun- 
tain woods. 

Solitarian  (sol-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  A  hermit. 
'  Thedispersed  monks  and  other solitarians.' 
Sir  R.  Twisden. 

Solitarietyt  (sol'i-ta-ri"e-ti),  n.     State  of 
being  solitary.     Cudworth. 
Solitarily  (sori-ta-ri-li),  adv.    In  a  solitary 
manner;  in  solitude;  alone;  without  com- 
pany. 

Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod.  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood. 

Mic.  vii.  14. 

Solitariness  (sol'i-ta-ri-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  solitary  or  apart  from  others;  re- 
tirement, or  habitual  retirement.  'At  home, 
in  wholesome  solitariness.'  Donne. — 2.  The 
state  of  not  being  frequented;  solitude; 
loneliness ;  applied  to  place ;  as,  the  solita- 
riness of  the  country  or  of  a  wood. 

Solitary  (sol'i-ta-ri),  a.  [Fr.  solitaire;  L.  soli- 
tarius, from  solus,  alone  (whence  sole).] 
1  Living  alone;  not  having  company;  des- 
titute of  associates ;  being  by  one's  self ;  in- 
clined to  be  alone ;  as,  some  of  the  more 
ferocious  animals  are  solitary,  seldom  or 
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never  being  found  in  flocks  or  herds.  *  Those 
rare  and  solitary,  these  in  thvks.'  Jlilton. 

Hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.    Sha*. 

•»  Not  much  visited  or  frequented;  remote 
from  society;  retired;  lonely;  as,  a  solitary 
i  >ideiu-e  or  place.—  3.  Passed  without  com- 
pany; shared  by  no  companions;  lonely.  'In 
to  lead  a  solitary  life.'  7 

4.  Free  from  the  sounds  of  human  life;  still; 
dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come 
therein. 

5.  Single;  individual;  as,  a  solitary  instance 
of  vengeance;  a  solitary  example. 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.       Byron. 

6.  In  bot.  separate;  one  only  in  a  place;  as, 
a  tolitai-y  stipule.     A  flower  is  said  to  be 
solitary  when  there  is  only  one  to  each 
peduncle;  a  seed  when  there  is  only  one  in 
a  pericarp. — STN.  Sole,  only,  alone,  lonely, 
retired,  separate,  single,  individual,  deso- 
late, desert. 

Solitary  (sol'i-ta-ri),  n.  One  that  lives  alone 
or  in  solitude;  a  hermit;  a  recluse.  'The 
accommodations  that  befit  a  solitary. '  Pope. 

Solitude  (sol'i-tud),  n.  [Fr,  solitude,  from 
L.  solitudo,  from  solus,  alone.]  1.  A  state  of 
being  alone;  a  lonely  life;  loneliness. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  solititde  is  either  a  wild 
beast  or  a  god.  Bacon. 

2.  Remoteness  from  society;  destitution  of 
company:  applied  to  place;  as,  the  solitude 
of  a  wood  or  a  valley;  the  solitude  of  the 
country. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter 
of  great  comfort  to  him.  W,  Law. 

3.  A  lonely  place;  a  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heavenly,  pensive  contemplation  dwells.  Ayv. 

STN.  Loneliness,  solitariness,  loneness,  re- 
tiredness,  recluseness. 

Solivagant,  Solivagous  (so-liv'a-gant,  so- 
liv'a-gus),  a.  [L.  solus,  alone,  and  vagans, 
vagantis,  ppr.  of  vagor,  to  wander]  wan- 
dering alone.  [Rare.] 

Solive  (so-IevO,  n.  [Fr.J  A  joist,  rafter,  or 
piece  of  wood,  either  slit  or  sawed,  with 
which  builders  lay  their  ceilings. 

Sollar  (sol'ar),  n.  [L.  solarium,  a  gallery  or 
balcony  exposed  to  the  sun,  from  sol,  the 
sun.]  l.t  Originally,  an  open  gallery  or  bal- 
cony at  the  top  of  a  house,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  latterly  used  to  signify  any  upper 
room,  loft,  or  garret.  —  2.  In  mining,  the 
entrance  to  a  mine,  especially  an  entrance 
of  boards. 

Sollecito  (sol-lech'e-to).  [It]  In  music,  a 
term  denoting  that  the  music  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  care. 

Solleret  (sol'ler-et),  n.  [Fr. 
solleret,  soleret,  dim.  of  O.Fr. 
sotter,  a  slipper.  ]  One  of 
the  overlapping  plates  that 
formed  the  iron  shoe  of  an 
armed  knight.  See  accom- 
panying cut,  also  cut  AR- 
MOUR. 

Sol-lunar  (sol- 
lu'nar),  a.  [L.  sol, 
the  sun,  and 
luna.  the  moon. 
See  LUNAR.]  In 
pathol.  applied 
to  the  Influence 
supposed  to  be 
produced  on  va- 
rious diseases  when  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  a  state  of  conjunction. 

Solmization,  Solmisation  (sol-miz-a'shon), 
n.  [From  the  syllables  sol,  mi.]  In  music, 
the  act  or  art  of  giving  to  each  of  the  seven 
notes  of  the  scale  its  proper  sound  or  rela- 
tive pitch ;  an  exercise  for  acquiring  the 
true  intonation  of  the  notes  of  the  scale, 
first  by  singing  them  in  regular  gradation 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  then  by  skips 
over  wider  intervals,  an  acquirement  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  learner  of  vocal 
music.  To  facilitate  this  various  expedients 
have  been  devised,  the  most  popular  being 
the  association  of  the  several  sounds  with 
certain  syllables,  such  as  H(,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Guido  of 
Arezzo  in  the  eleventh  century  — an  addi- 
tional syllable,  si,  for  the  seventh  of  the 
scale,  being  introduced  at  a  much  later 
date.  These  seven  syllables  are  still  used 
by  the  French,  but  the  Italians  substituted 
do  for  ut,  which  w;is  objected  to  as  wanting 
euphony.  According  to  some  musical  sys- 
tems do,  re,  mt,  fa,  sol,  la,  si  are  respec- 


SoIIerets  (a)  and  Jambe  (£), 
fifteenth  century. 


tively  equivalent  in  absolute  pit-h  to  the 
notes  C.  1>,  E,  F,  G,  A,  li  of  the  natural  scale 
(that  of  C),  but  according  to  others  they  are 
used  as  the  names  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
itc.,  note  of  scales  founded  on  any  note,  do 
bfim;  always  the  first,  tonic,  or  key  note. 
In  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  these  syllables 
are  thus  modified— daft,  ray,  me,j'ah,soh, 
lah.  te.  See  TONIC  SOL-FA. 

Solo  (solo).  ».  It,  pi.  Soli  (sole),  Eng.  pi. 
Solos  (so'loz).  [It,  from  L.  Kmtf,  alone.] 
A  tune,  air,  or  strain  to  be  played  by  a 
single  instrument  or  sung  by  a  single  voice 
without  or  with  an  accompaniment,  whfeb 
should  always  be  strictly  subordinate. 

Solograph  (so'16-graf),  n.  [L.  fol,  the  sun, 
and  Gr.  (jrapho,  to  write.]  A  name  some- 
times given  to  pictures  on  paper  taken  by 
the  talbotype  or  calotype  process.  Sim- 

•MMif. 

Soloist  (so'16-ist),  n.  A  solo  singer  or  per- 
former. 

Solomon's  Seal  (sol'o-monz  sel),  n.  The 
common  name  of  the  species  of  Polygona- 
tum,  a  genus  of  liliaceous  but  not  bulbous 
plants,  with  axillary  cylindrical  six-cleft 
flowers,  the  stamens  inserted  in  the  top  of 


Solomon's  Seal  (Polygonahtm  tntlgare). 

the  tube,  and  the  fruit  a  globose  three- 
celled  berry,  with  two  seeds  in  each  cell. 
Species  are  found  in  England  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  They  were  for- 
merly classed  under  Convallaria. 
Solpuga  (sol-pu'ga),  n.    See  next  article. 
SolpUgidSB  (sol-pu'ji-de),  n.  pi.    A  family  of 
arachnidans,   order   Adelarthrosomata,  of 
which  the  typical  genus  is  Solpuga  or  Gale- 
odes.    See  GALEODES. 

Solstice  (sol'stis),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  solstitium 
— sol,  the  sun,  and  stitium,  from  sto,statum, 
to  stand.]  l.t  A  stopping  or  standing  still 
of  the  sun.  "The  supernatural  solstice  of 
the  sun  in  the  days  of  Joshua.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. — 2.  In  astron.  (a)  the  point  in  the 
ecliptic  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
equator,  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  stop 
or  cease  to  recede  from  the  equator,  either 
north  in  summer  or  south  in  winter;  a  tro- 
pic or  tropical  point.  There  are  two  sol- 
stices—the summer  solstice,  the  first  degree 
of  Cancer,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the 
21st  of  June ;  and  the  winter  solstice,  the 
first  degree  of  Capricorn,  which  the  sun  en- 
ters about  the  22d  of  December.  (6)  The 
time  at  which  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  and  when  its  diur- 
nal motion  in  declination  ceases,  which  hap- 
pens at  midsummer  and  midwinter. 
Solstitial  (sol-stish'al),  a.  I.  Pertaining  to 
a  solstice;  as,  a  solstitial  point.  The  solsti- 
tial points,  those  two  points  in  the  ecliptic 
which  are  farthest  from  the  equator,  and  at 
which  the  sun  arrives  at  the  time  of  the 
solstices.  They  are  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  the  distance  of  each 
from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.—  Solstitial  colure.  See  COL- 
CRK.— 2.  Happening  at  a  solstice;  especially, 
with  reference  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
at  the  summer  solstice  or  midsummer. 
'Solstitial  summer's  heat.'  Milton. 
Solubility  (sol-u-bil'i-ti),  tk  1.  The  quality 
of  being  soluble;  the  quality  of  a  body  which 
renders  it  susceptible  of  solution;  suscepti- 
bility of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid.— 2.  In 
bot  a  capability  of  separating  easily  into 
parts,  as  that  of  certain  legumes  to  divide 
transversely  into  pieces.— 3.  Capability  of 
being  solved,  resolved,  answered,  cleared 
up,  or  disentangled,  as  a  problem,  question, 
doubt,  or  the  like. 
Soluble  (sol'u-bl),  a.  [L.  solubilis,  from  solvo, 


to  melt.]  1.  Susceptible  of  being  dissolved 
in  a  fluid;  capable  of  solution.  Sugar  is 
soluble  in  water;  salt  is  t«>?iif>le  only  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  is.  till  the  water  is 
saturated.  —'2.  Fig.  capable  of  being  solved 
or  resolved,  as  an  algebraical  equation  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  disentangled,  cleared  up,  un- 
folded, or  settled  by  explanation,  as  a  doubt , 
question,  <frc. 

Had  he  denounced  it  as  a  fruitless  question,  and 
(to  understanding)  soluble  by  none,  the  world  might 
have  been  spared  a  large  library  of  resultless  dispu- 
tation. Sir  if.  Hamilton. 

More  soluble  is  this  knot 
By  gentleness  than  war.  Tennyson, 

Solubleness  (sol'u-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  soluble;  solubility. 

Solum  (so'lum),  n.  [L.,  the  ground.]  In 
St'ot$  law,  ground;  a  piece  of  ground. 

Splus  (solus),  a.  [L.]  Alone:  chiefly  used 
in  dramatic  directions,  and  the  like;  as, 
enter  the  king  solus.  Sola  is  the  feminine 
form. 

Solute  (so-lut7).  ft-     [L  solutus,  pp.  of  • 
solittum,  to  loose.]    l.t  Loose;  free;  discur- 
sive; as,  a  solute  interpretation.     Bacon-  — 

2.  Relaxed;  hence,  joyous;  merry. 
Bacchus,  purple  sod  of  joyous  wit. 

A  brow  solute  ana  ever-laughing  eye.      Young. 

3.  In  bot.  loose;  not  adhering:  opposed  to 
adnate;  as,  a  solute  stipule. — 4.  Soluble;  as, 
a  solute  salt. 

Solute t  (so-luf),  i'-t-     1-  To  dissolve.— 2.  To 

absolve. 
Solution  (so-lu'alion).  «.     [L.  solutio,  from 

soloo,  to  loosen,  melt,  dissolve.   See  SOLVE.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any 
body;  disruption;  breach;  as,  &  solution  of 
continuity.  The  phrase  solution  of  continuity 
is  specifically  applied  in  surgery  to  the  separ- 
ation of  connection  or  connected  substances 
or  parts,  as  by  a  fracture,  laceration,  <tc.— 

2.  The  transformation  of  matter  from  either 
the  solid  or  the  gaseous  state  to  the  liquid 
state  through  the  mediation  of  a  liquid  called 
the  solvent,  or  sometimes  the  menstruum  ; 
the  combination  of  a  liquid  or  a  gas  to 
form  a  homogeneous  liquid ;  the  state  of 
being  dissolved.    When  a  liquid  adheres  to 
a  solid  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  its 
cohesion,  the  solid  is  said  to  undergo  solu- 
tion, or  to  become  dissolved.     Thus  sugar 
or  salt  are  brought  to  a  state  of  solution  by 
water,  camphor  or  resin  by  spirit  of  wine, 
silver  or  lead  by  mercury,  and  so  on.    Solu- 
tion is  facilitated  by  increasing  the  extent 
of  surface  in  a  solid,  or  by  reducing  it  to 
powder.    Heat  also,  by  diminishing  cohe- 
sion, favours  solution;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  lime  and 
its  salts,  water  just  above  the  freezing-point 
dissolving  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it 
does  at  the  boiling-point.     If  a  solid  body 
be  introduced  in  successive  small  portions 
into  a  definite  quantity  of  a  liquid  capable 
of  dissolving  it,  the  first  portions  disappear 
most  rapidly,  and  each  succeeding  portion 
dissolves  less  rapidly  than  its  predecessor. 
until  solution  altogether  ceases.     In  such 
cases  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion 
balance  each  other,  and  the  liquid  is  said 
to  be  saturated.     Various  solids  dissolve  in 
the  same  liquid  at  very  different  rates;  thus 
baric  sulphate  may  be  said  to  be  insoluble 
in  water;  calcic  sulphate  requires  700  parts 
of  water  for  solution;  potassic  sulphate,  16; 
magnesic  sulphate,  1  "5.   When  water  is  satu- 
rated with  one  salt  it  will  dissolve  other 
salts  without  increase  of  bulk.     It  some- 
times happens  that  the  addition  of  a  second 
solid  will  displace  the  first  already  in  solu- 
tion.—3.  The  liquid  produced  as  result  of 
the  process  or  action  above  described ;  the 
preparation  made  by  dissolving  a  solid  in  a 
liquid ;  as,  a  solution  of  salt ;  a  solution  of 
salt,  soda,  or  alum;  solution  of  iron,  &u. — 
Chemical  solution,  a  perfect  chemical  union 
of  a  solid  with  a  liquid,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  definite  proportions.— Mechani- 
cal solution,  the  mere  union  of  a  solid  with 
a  liquid  in  such  a  manner  that  its  aggre- 
gate form  is  changed  without  any  alteration 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  either  the 
solid  or  its  solvent ;  thus  copper  dissolves 
in  nitric  acid,  but  only  after  conversion  by 
the  acid  into  nitrate  of  copper ;  sugar  dis- 
solves in  water  without  undergoing  any 
chemical  change.  — Mineral  solution.    See 
under  MINERAL. — 4.  The  act  of  solving,  or 
the  state  of  being  solved,  explained,  cleared 
up,  or  removed ;  resolution ;  explanation ; 
as,  the  solution  of  a  difficult  question  in 
morality;  the  solution  of  a  doubt  in  casuistry. 


Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  th] 


:hy  solution  can  resolve.      Milton. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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5  t  Release;  deliverance;  discharge.-  >: 
lolution;  disunion.  'Soluttoniot  conjugal 
society'  Locke.  —  1.  In  '««">•  the  method 
of  resolvin"  n  problem,  whether  Blgetaicsl 
or  geometrical,  or  of  tlmling  that  which  the 
problem  requires  to  be  found;  but  the  word 
is  frequently  understood  to  apply  to  the 
•in-swor  or  result  of  the  operation  itself.— 
g  IH  uieil  the  termination  of  a  d: 
especially  when  accompanied  by  critical 
symptoms;  tho  crisis  of  a  disease.  —  9.  In 
,'inllnn-  imyment;  satisfaction  of  a  creihtor. 

Solutive  (sol'u-tiv),  a.  1.  Tendtag  to  dis. 
solve;  loosening;  laxative.  '  Abstersive.open- 
in"  and  milnlice  as  mi-ail.'  Bacon.—  2.  Cap- 
able of  being  dissolved  or  loosened. 

Solvability  (sol-va-bil'i-ti),  ».  1.  Capability 
of  being  solved;  solubility. -2.  Ability  to 
pay  all  just  debts. 

Solvable  (sol'va-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
solved  resolved,  or  explained.— 2.  Capable 
of  being  paid.  -3.  t  Solvent.  Fuller. 

Solvableness  (nol'va-bl-ne»),n.  Solvability. 

Solve  (solv),  !).(.  pret.  &  pp.  solved;  ppr. 
fairing.  [L.  solvo,  solutum,  to  loosen,  re- 
lease '  free,  for  se-luo,  from  se,  apart,  and 
luo  to  let  go,  to  set  free.]  1.  To  explain  or 
clear  up  the  difficulties  in;  to  resolve;  to 
make  clear;  to  remove  perplexity  regarding; 
as  to  solve  difficulties.  'When  God  shall 
solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate.'  Tickell. 

It  is  mere  trifling  to  raise  objections  merely  for  the 
sake  of  answering  and  solving  them.  ff  atts. 

2.  To  operate  upon  by  calculation  or  mathe- 
matical processes  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
required  result ;  as,  to  solve  a  problem.  — 
SYN.  To  explain,  resolve,  unfold,  clear  up, 
disentangle. 

Solve  t  (solv).  n.    Solution.    Shak. 

Solvency  (sol'ven-sl),  n.  [See  SOLVENT.) 
The  state  of  being  solvent;  ability  to  pay 
all  debts  or  just  claims;  as,  the  solvency  of 
a  merchant  is  undoubted. 

Solvend  (sol'vend),  n.  A  substance  to  be 
dissolved. 

Solutions  differ  from  chemical  compounds  in  retain 


ing  the  properties  both  of  the  solvent  and  of  the 
sot-vend.  C-  TomlittsoH. 

Solvent  (sol'vent),  a.  [L.  solvent,  solventis, 
ppr.  of  solvo,  to  loosen.]  1.  Having  the 
power  of  dissolving;  as,  a  solvent  body.— 
2.  Able  to  pay  all  just  debts;  as,  the  merchant 
is  solvent. — 3.  Sufficient  to  pay  all  just  debts; 
as  the  estate  is  solvent. 
Solvent  (sol'vent),  n.  Any  fluid  or  substance 
that  dissolves  or  renders  liquid  other  bodies; 
a  menstruum.  Water  is  of  all  solvents  the 
most  universal  and  useful.  The  solvent  of 
resinous  bodies  is  alcohol,  and  of  some  other 
similarly  constituted  substances.  Naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  ether  are  solvents  of 
caoutchouc;  chlorine  and  aqua  regia,  or 
nitre-muriatic  acid,  are  solvents  of  gold.  In 
most  cases  heat  increases  the  solvent  powers 
of  bodies. 
Solver  (sol'ver),  ?i.  One  who  or  that  which 

solves  or  explains. 

Solvible  (sol'vi-bl),  a.   Solvable  (which  see) 
Solyt  (so'li),  adv.    Solely.     'Seeing  hersell 
all  toly  comfortless.'    Spenser. 
Soma  (so'ma),  n.     A  plant  belonging  to  the 
nat.    order    Asclepiadacese,    the   Asclepia 
acida;  also  an  intoxicating  drink  obtaine( 
from  the  plant,  which  played  an  importan 
part  in  the  great  Vedic  sacrifices  of  the  an 
cient  Hindus. 

Somai  (so-majO,  n.  [Hind. ,  a  church  or  as 
sembly.]  A  sect  which  has  sprung  into  ex 
istence  among  the  Hindus,  professing  a  pur 
theism,  and  exercising  a  system  of  eclecti 
cism  in  regard  to  Christianity  and  othe 
systems  of  religion.  Brahma  is  very  fre 
quently  prefixed  to  indicate  its  monotheisti 
character.  See  BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 
Somateria  (so-ma-te'ri-a),  n.  The  genu 
containing  the  eider-duck.  See  El])ER. 
Somatic,  Somatical  (so-mat'ik,  so-mat'ik 
al),  a.  [Gr.  nimatikos,  from  soma,  the  body 
Corporeal ;  pertaining  to  a  body. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  in  many  cases  genius 
allied  with  somatic  imperfection.          Temple  Bar 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  British  official  nosolog 
mental  diseases  were  classified  as  disorders  of  tl 
intellect,  the  idea  of  somatic  disease  as  associate 
with  insanity  being  studiously  ignored.  Dr.  Tufie. 

SomatiCS  (so-mat'iks),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Soma 
tology. 

Somatist  (so'mat-ist).  n.  [See  above.]  On 
who  admits  the  existence  of  corporeal  o 
material  beings  only;  one  who  denies  th 
existence  of  spiritual  substances ;  a  mater 
alist 

Somatocyst  (so'ma-to-sist),  n.  [Gr.  some 
siimatos,  a  body,  and  kystix,  a  cavity.] 


peculiar  cavity  in  the  ccenosarc  or  connect- 
ing medium  of  the  Calycophorida;  (Hydro- 

SomatOlOgy  (so-ma-tol'o-ji),  ».  [Or.  soma, 
iimatos,  the  body,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  sub- 
tances:  opposed  to  psiichnlngy.  -  -2.  That 
iranch  of  physics  which  treats  of  matter 
«id  its  properties.— 3.  A  treatise  or  teaching 
egarding  the  human  body, 
omatonie  (so'ma-tom),  n.  [<ir.  miiui,  body, 
md  time,  a  cutting.]  One  of  the  sections 
uto  which  certain  animal  bodies  are  struc- 
urally  divided;  one  of  the  ideal  sections 
nto  which  an  animal  body  may  be  regarded 
is  divided. 

omatotomy  (s6-ma-tot'o-mi).n.  [Or.  suma. 
I'iiniitos,  body. and  tomf, incision.)  The  dis- 
section of  thehuman  body;  anatomy.  [Rare.] 
omber  (som'ber),  a.  Same  as  Samort:  a 
spelling  confined  to  America. 
ombre  (som'ber),  a.  [Fr.  sombre.  Accord- 
"  to  Diez  from  L.  sub,  under,  and  umbra, 
shade.]  1.  Dark;  dull;  dusky;  gloomy;  as, 
sombre  hue;  sombre  clouds.— 2.  Dismal; 
melancholy ;  dull ;  the  reverse  of  cheerful. 
With  bloodshot  eyes  and  sombre  mien.' 
Grainger. 

ombre  (som'ber),  n.  Gloom;  obscurity; 
sombreness. 

ombre  (som'bir),  v.t.  To  make  sombre, 
dark,  or  gloomy;  to  shade. 
ombrely  (som'ber-li),  adv.  In  a  sombre 
manner;  darkly;  gloomily, 
ombreness  (som'ber-nes),n.  State  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sombre;  darkness;  gloominess. 
ombrerlte  (som-bra'rlt),  n.  An  earthy 
mineral  consisting  mainly  of  calcic  and  alu- 
minic  phosphates.  It  forms  a  large  portion 
of  some  small  islands  in  the  Antilles,  espe- 
cially of  Sombrero,  and  has  been  used  as  an 
artificial  manure  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
cayed bones  of  turtles  and  other  marine 
animals.  Called  also  Sombrero-guano. 
Sombrero(som-bra'r6),ii.  [Sp. ,  from  eombra, 
a  shade.  See  SOMBRE.]  A  broad-brimmed 
hat. 

Sombrero-guano  ( som-bra'ro-gwa  no ),  n. 
Same  as  Sombrerite. 

Sombrous  (som'brus),  a.  Sombre;  gloomy. 
'  A  certain  uniform  strain  of  sombrous  gra- 
vity.' T.  Wartan. 

Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines.    Lonzfcllffw. 

Sombrously  (sonVbrus-li),  adv.  In  a  som- 
brous manner;  gloomily;  sombrely. 

Sombrousnesa  (som'brus-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  sombrous. 

Some  (sum),  a.  [A.  Sax.  turn,  som,  some, 
one,  a  certain,  also  about,  as  sume  ten  gear, 
about  ten  years;  Goth,  sums,  some  one,  Icel. 


and  other*  another,  s  Some, in  the  senseof 
a  part,  a  portion,  is  often  used  without  a 
noun,  and  then  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
pronoun:  often  followed  by  «J ' ;  as,  we  con- 
sumed some  of  our  provisions,  and  the  rest 
was  given  to  the  poor. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 

Some  to  the  woods.  Daniel. 

Your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sin, 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  win.    Dryden. 

In  this  sense  some  is  very  commonly  re- 
peated, as  above,  and  formerly  other  some 
was  frequently  used  in  the  second  place. 
Some  was  also  frequently  used  pronominally 
as  a  singular  =  one.  Hence  the  old  and 
exceedingly  common  all  and  some  =  one  and 
all.  We  find  in  Byron  even  the  possessive 
some's  '  Howsoe'er  it  shock  some's  self-love. ' 
In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
some  is  often  used  by  the  illiterate  in  the 
sense  of  somewhat,  a  little,  rather;  as,  I  am 
tunic  better;  it  is  some  cold. 
Some  (sum).  [A.  Sax.  -mm,  Icel.  -turn,  Dan. 
-som  D  -zaam,  G.  -sum,  all  terminations 
denoting  likeness,  being  of  same  origin  as 
same.  Comp.  -ly,  which  is  equivalent  to 
like.}  A  termination  of  certain  adjectives; 
as  in  handsome,  mettlesome,  blithesome, 
fulsome,  lonesome,  gladsome,  gamesome.  It 
indicates  a  considerable  degree  of  the  thing 
or  quantity;  as,  mettlesome,  full  of  mettle 
or  spirit;  gladsome,  very  glad  or  joyous.  In 
buxom  the  termination  is  somewhat  dis- 
guised. 

Somebody  (sumTio-di),  n.  1.  A  person  un- 
known or  uncertain;  a  person  indeterminate. 

lesus  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me. 

Luke  viii.  46. 

We  must  draw  in  somebody  that  may  stand 
•Twixt  us  and  danger.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

Somebody,  surely,  some  kind  heart  will  come, 
To  bury  me.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  person  of  consideration. 

Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  him- 
self to  be  somebody.  Acts  v.  36. 

Soraedealt  (sum'del),  adv.  In  some  measure 
or  degree;  somewhat.  Spelled  also  Somedel, 
Somedele. 

Somegate  (sum'gat),adi>.  Somehow;  some- 
where. [Scotch.  ] 

Somehow  (sum'hou),  adv.  One  way  or  other; 
in  some  way  not  yet  known ;  as,  the  thing 
must  have  happened  somehow  or  other. 

It  keeps  one  on,  somehow,  and  you  know  it. 

Dickens. 

Somert  (som'er),  n.    A  sumpter-horse. 

Somersault,  Somerset  (sum'er-salt,  sum  - 
er-set),»i.  [Corrupted  fromO.Fr.  goubresault; 
It.  soprassalto,  lit.  an  overleap;  from  L. 
supra,  over,  and  salio,  to  leap.]  A  leap  by 
which  a  person  turns  with  the  heels  thrown 
over  his  head,  completing  a  circuit,  and 
again  alights  on  his  feet. 


sumr,  some,  a  certain,  Dan.  somme  (pi.),  I  Somerset  (sum'er-set),  n.     A  saddle,  the 


some';  Dan.  and  Sw.  som,  who,  which ;  per- 
haps of  same  origin  as  same.]  1.  Expressing 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but  indeter- 
minate ;  consisting  of  a  portion  greater  or 
less;  as,  give  me  some  bread;  drink  some 
wine;  bring  some  water. 

It  is  some  mercy  when  men  kill  with  speed.    Webster. 

2  Expressing  a  number  of  persons  or  things, 
greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate.    'Bore 
us  some  leagues  to  sea.'    Shak. 

Some  theoretical  writers  allege  that  there  was  a 
time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  society. 

BlaCKStone. 

In  the  above  two  senses  some  is  also  used 
without  the  noun  (see  also  No.  8) ;  as,  give 
me  some  (bread,  money,  &c.). 

Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses.    Ps.  xx.  7 

3  Indicating  a  person  or  thing,  but  not 
known,  or  not  specific  and  definite :  often 
almost  equivalent  to  the  indefinite  article ; 
as  some  person,  I  know  not  who,  gave  me 
the  information ;  some  man  will  direct  you 
to  the  house. 

Let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some ^pit,  and 
we  will  sav  some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 

In  this  sense  often  followed  by  or  other,  or  an- 
other '  By  some  device  or  other.  Shak.  Wor- 
shipped some  idol  or  another.'  Thackeray. 

4  Expressing  indeterminately  that  a  thing 
is  not  very  great;  a  little;  moderate;  as,  the 
censure  was,  to  some  extent,  just.— 5.  Used 
before  a  word  of  number,  with  the  sense  of 
about  or  near;  as,  a  village  of  some  eighty 
houses;  some  two  or  three  persons;  some 
seventy  miles  distant.  '  Some  dozen  Romans 
of  us  '  Shak  —6.  Considerable  in  number  or 
quantity     '  When  the  object  is  at  some  good 
distance.'    Bacon.  —  1.  Applied  to  those  of 
one  part  or  portion;  certain  ;  in  distinction 
from  others;  as,  some  men  believe  one  thing, 


Haps  of  which  are  stuffed  before  and  behind 
the  legs  of  the  rider. 

SomervUlite  (som'er-vil-it),  n.  A  Vesuvian 
mineral,  occurring  in  pale,  dull,  yellow 
crystals,  related  to  gehlenite.  It  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

Somesuch  (sum'such),  a.  Denoting  a  person 
or  thing  of  that  kind. 

Something  (sum'thing),  n.  1.  An  indeter- 
minate or  unknown  event;  an  affair;  a  mat- 
ter •  as  something  must  have  happened  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  our  friends;  I  shall 
call  at  two  o'clock,  unless  something  should 
prevent.— 2.  A  substance  or  material  thing 
unknown,  indeterminate,  or  not  specified ; 
as,  a  machine  stops  because  something  ob- 
structs its  motion;  there  must  be  something 
to  support  a  wall  or  an  arch. 

Looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky.  Coleridge. 

I'll  give  you  a  drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold 
out.  T-  KB** 

3  A  part;  a  portion  more  or  less;  an  indefi- 
nite quantity  or  degree;  a  little. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.       Milton. 
Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare. 
To  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

ly.  11  arse. 

4  A  person  or  thing  meriting  consideration; 
a  person  or  thing  of  importance. 

If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he 
is  nothing,  he  deceive*  himself. 

Something  (sum'thing),  ado.  1.  In  some 
decree  or  measure;  somewhat;  rather;  a 
little.  'He  is  something  peevish  that  way. 
Shak. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent 

Samttn'ine  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than 
his  horse.  Tennyson. 


ch.rf.ain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j.job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  siny; 


IH,  «Aen;  th,  «Mn;      w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KKY. 
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2.  At  some  distance. 

lie  done  to-night,  and  something  from  the 
palace.  Sii.ik. 

Sometime  (snm'tim),adr.  1.  Once;fonn-rly. 
'Herne  tlu-  hunter  soniftixu'  a  keeper  here 
in  Windsor  forest.'  Shale.—  2.  At  one  time 
or  other;  now  and  then. 

Nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye.  Sftat. 
Sometime  (sum'tim).  a.  Having  been  for- 
merly ;  being  or  existing  formerly  ;  former; 
late;  whilom.  'Our  sometime  sister,  now 
our  queen.'  Shalt. 

Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismissed. 
Talfoitrd. 

Sometimes  (sum'timz),  adv.  1.  At  times; 
at  intervals;  not  always;  now  and  then;  as, 
we  are  sometimes  indisposed,  sometimes  oc- 
cupied, sometimes  at  leisure;  that  is,  at  some 
MMM 

It  is  good  that  we  be  sometimes  contradicted. 
jfer.  Taylor. 

2.  Once ;  formerly ;  at  a  past  period  indefi- 
nitely referred  to. 

That  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march.  ShaJk. 

Used  adjectively.  '  My  sometimes  royal 
master's  face.'  Shak. 

Somewhat  (sum'whot),  n.  1.  Something, 
though  uncertain  what. 

There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.          Tennyson, 

2.  More  or  less;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree, 
indeterminate;  a  part,  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this  trans- 
fusion, and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will 
be  lost.  Dryden. 

Somewhat  (sum'whot),  adv.  In  some  de- 
gree or  measure;  rather;  a  little;  as,  this  is 
somewhat  more  or  less  than  was  expected ; 
he  is  somewhat  aged;  he  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointed; somewhat  disturbed. 

Somewhen  (sum'when),  ode.  At  some  time, 
indefinitely.  '  At  a  later  time,  somewhen 
before  the  eighth  century.'  Z>r.  J.  A.  11. 
Murray.  [Rare.  ] 

Somewhere  (sum'whar),  adv.  In  or  to  some 
place  or  other  unknown  or  not  specified; 
in  one  place  or  another;  as,  he  lives  some- 
where in  obscurity.  "Somewhere  gone  to 
dinner.'  Shale. 

Some  while  (sum'whil),  adv.  Once;  for  a 
time.  Spenser.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Somewhither  (sum'whiTH-er),  adv.  To 
some  indeterminate  place. 

Somc^vllither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Skat. 

Somite  (so'mit),  n.  [Gr.  soma,  a  body.]  A 
single  segment  in  the  body  of  an  articulated 
animal.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Somme.t  a.    Some.    Chaucer. 

Somme.t  n.    A  sum.    Chaucer. 

Sommeilt  (som-ma-y  or  som-mal-y),  n. 
[Fr,  sleep,  repose,  from  L  somnus,  sleep.) 
1.  Sleep;  slumber.  —2.  In  music,  a  grave  air 
in  old  serious  operas,  so  named  as  inducing 
sleepiness. 

Sommer.t  n.    Summer.    Chaucer. 

Sommer  (sum'er),  n.  In  arch,  same  as  Sum- 
mer. Enctf.  Brit. 

Sommerlnk(sum'er-ing).    See  SUMMERING. 

Sommer  set  (sum'er -set),  n.  Same  as 
Somersault. 

Somnambular  (som-nam'bu-ler),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  somnambulism  or  sleep.  'Som- 
nambular  repose.'  E.B.Browning. 

Somnambulate  (som-nara'bn-lat),  t>.i.  [L. 
somnus,  sleep,  and  ambulo,  ambulatum,  to 
walk.]  To  walk  in  sleep;  to  wander  in  a 
dreamy  state,  as  a  somnambulist.  Carlyle. 

Somnambulation(som-nam'bu-la"shon),7». 
[L.  somnus,  sleep,  and  ambulnlin,  ambula- 
tionis,  a  walking,  from  ambulo,  to  walk.] 
The  act  of  walking  in  sleep;  somnambulism 

Somnambulator  (som-nam'bu-lat-er),  n. 
Same  as  Somnambulist. 

Somnambule  (som-namTjul),  n.  A  som- 
nambulist; a  sleep-walker.  Quart.  Rev. 

Somnambullc  (som-namTju-lik),  a.  Walk- 
ing in  sleep;  pertaining  to  or  practising 
somnambulism :  somnambulistic.  Quart 
Rev. 

Somnambulism  (som-nam'bu-lizm),  n.  [See 
SOMSAMBULATE.  ]  A  peculiar  perversion  of 
the  mental  functions  during  sleep,  in  which 
the  subject  acts  automatically.  The  organs 
of  sense  remain  torpid  and  the  intellectual 
powers  are  blunted.  During  this  condition 
some  instinctive  excitation  may  take  place, 
and  there  may  be  the  production  of  im- 
pulses, in  consequence,  of  different  kinds. 
Walking  in  sleep  is  the  most  palpable,  but 


not  the  most  marvellous  characteristic  of 
this  condition.  The  person  affected  may 
perform  many  voluntary  actions  implying 
to  all  appearance  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
rrption  of  the  presence  of  external  objects. 
The  somnambulist  gets  out  of  bed,  often 
dresses  himself,  goes  out  of  doors,  ami  walks 
iVu.U'iitly  over  very  dangerous  places  in 
safety  On  awaking  in  the  morning  he  is 
either  utterly  unconscious  of  having  stirred 
during  the  night,  or  remembers  it  as  a  mere 
•  hiMiii  Sometimes  the  transactions  of  the 
somnambulist  are  carried  much  farther;  he 
will  mount  his  horse  and  ride,  or  go  to  his 
usual  occupation.  In  some  cases  somnam- 
bulists are  capable  of  holding  conversation. 
Somnambulism  occurs  in  the  sensitive  and 
excitable,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
nervous  affections,  and  is  hereditary.  Arti- 
ficial somnambulism  is  induced  in  mesmer- 
ism, and  the  consciousness  is  for  the  time 
entirely  absorbed  by  one  set  of  ideas.  See 
MBBMBIlimt 

Somnambulist  (som-nam'bu-list),  n.  One 
who  is  subject  to  somnambulism;  a  person 
wbo  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Somnambulistic  (som-nam'bu-lis"tik),  a. 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  somnambulism  ; 
affected  by  somnambulism. 

Somnert  (sum'ner),  n.  A  summoner;  an 
apparitor. 

Somner  and  Sumner,  however,  are  current  as  pro- 
per names.  Another  fonn  of  this  word  is  Summers, 
upon  which  the  remark  has  been  made  that  those 
proper  names  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
seasons,  are  only  so  in  appearance.  Spring  is  a 
topographical  term,  and  ft  inter  same  as  Vintner, 
Autumn  being  non-existent.  Latham. 

Somnial  (som'ni-al),  a.  [L.  somnium,  a 
dream.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  dreams; 
relating  to  dreams.  '  The  somnial  magic 
superinduced  on,  without  suspending,  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind. '  Coleridge.  [Rare.  ] 

Somnlative  (som'ni-at-iv),  a.  Pertaining  to 
dreaming;  relating  to  or  producing  dreams. 
Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Somnlculous  f  (som-nik'u-Ius),  a.  [L.  som- 
niculosus,  drowsy,  from  somnus,  sleep.] 
Inclined  to  sleep;  drowsy. 

Somniferous  (som-nif'er-us),<i.  [L.  somnifer 
— somnus,  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bring;  Fr. 
somnifere.]  Causing  or  inducing  sleep;  so- 
porific; as,  a  somniferous  potion.  Burton. 

Somninc  (som-nifik),  a.  [L.  sm/uius.  sleep, 
and/acio,  to  make.  ]  Causing  sleep;  tending 
to  induce  sleep;  somniferous;  soporific. 

Somnifugous(som-nif'u-gus).a.  [L.  somnus, 
sleep,  and  fugo,  to  put  to  flight.]  Driving 
away  sleep;  preventing  sleep. 

Somnlloquence  (som-nil'p-kwens),  n.  The 
act  or  custom  of  talking  in  sleep;  somnilo- 
quism. 

Somniloquism  (som-nil'6-kwizm),  n.  Som- 
niloquence,  or  sleep-talking. 

Somnilocrulst  (som-nil'6-kwist),7i.  One  who 
talks  in  his  sleep. 

Somniloquous  (som-nil'6-kwus),  a.  [L. 
somnus,  sleep,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  Apt 
to  talk  in  sleep. 

Sommloquy  (som-nil'o-kwi),  n.  [See  above  ] 
A  talking  in  sleep ;  the  talking  of  one  in  a 
state  of  somnipathy. 

Somnlpathist  (som-nip'a-thist),  71.  A  per- 
son in  a  state  of  somnipathy. 

Somnipathy  (som-nip'a-thi).  n.  [L.  somnus, 
sleep,  and  Or.  pathos,  suffering.]  Sleep 
from  sympathy  or  some  external  influence, 
as  mesmerism. 

Somnium  (som'ni-nm),  n  [L.,  from  somnus, 
sleep.]  A  dream. 

Somnolence,  Somnolency  (som' no-lens, 
som'no-len-si),  n.  [L.L.  soinnolentia,  som- 
nulentia,  from  L  somnulentus,  sleepy,  from 
somnus,  sleep.)  1.  Sleepiness;  drowsiness; 
inclination  to  sleep. 

On  the  box  sat  a  fat  and  red-faced  boy  in  a  state  of 
somnolency.  Dickens. 

2.  In  pathol.  a  state  intermediate  between 
sleeping  and  waking. 

Somnolent  (som'no-lent),  a.  [See  above.) 
Sleepy;  drowsy;  inclined  to  sleep. 

He  had  no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he 
had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them. 

De  Quincey. 

Bomnolently(som'n6-lent-li),adu.  Drowsily. 
Somnolism  (som'no-lizm),  n.  The  state  of 

being  in  magnetic  sleep;  the  doctrine  of 

magnetic  sleep. 
Somnopathist  (som-nop'a-thist),  n.    Same 

as  Somnipathist. 
Somnqpathy  (som-nop'a-thi),  n.    Same  as 

Somnipathy. 
Somnus  (som'nus),  7i.    In  class,  myth,  the 

personification  and  god  of  sleep,  described 

as  a  brother  of  Death  (llors),  and  as  a  son 


of  Night  (Nox).  In  works  of  art,  Sleep  and 
Death  are  represented  alike  as  two  youths 
sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  in  their 
hands.  Dr  It".  Siiiitli. 

Somone.t  v.t.  To  summon  Chaucer.  Writ- 
ten also  Sompne. 

Sompne.t  v.t.     Same  as  Somone.     Chaucer. 

Sompnour,*  Somnour.t  n.  An  officer  em- 
ployed to  summon  delinquents  to  appear  in 
ecclesiastical  courts:  now  called  an  appar- 
itnr.  Chaucer. 

Son  sun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tmmi,  Icel.  sonr,  sunr. 
Sw.  son,  Dan.  son,  Goth,  sumts,  O.H.G.  sunu. 
Mod.  G.  sohn.  The  word  is  widely  spread, 
and  the  Sanskrit  form  of  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  English,  viz.  mnu,  son.  The 
root  meaning  is  seen  in  Skr.  sit,  to  beget.) 
1.  A  male  child;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent, 
father  or  mother;  as,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons; 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  Hagar  by  Abraham. 
It  is  also  used  of  animals.  'A  black  bull, 
the  son  of  a  black  cow.'  Darwin.— '2.  A  male 
descendant,  however  distant ;  hence  in  the 
plural,  sons  signifies  descendants  in  general, 
a  sense  much  used  in  the  Scriptures. 

Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren.  SliaA. 

3.  One  adopted  into  a  family;  any  young 
male  dependant;  any  person  in  which  the 
relation  of  a  son  to  a  parent  is  perceived  or 
imagined. 

The  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  Ex.  ii.  10. 

4.  The  compellation  of  an  old  man  to  a  young 
one,  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent,  of  a  priest 
or  teacher  to  his  disciple:  a  term  of  affection. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift.    Sha£. 
And  Samuel  arose  and  went  to  Eli.  and  said,  Here 
am  I :  for  thou  didst  call  me.     And  he  answered.  1 
called  not,  my  son;  lie  down  again,      i  Sam.  iii.  6. 

5.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sons  controul.        Pope. 

6.  The  produce  of  anything. 

Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak.  and  pine. 

Sir  X.  Blackmorc. 

7.  A  person  whose  character  partakes  so 
strongly  of  some  quality  or  characteristic 
as  to  suggest  the  relationship  of  son  and 
parent;  as,  sons  of  light;  sons  of  pride. 

They  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness.  Saai. 

When  night 

Darkens  the  street,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial.  Maim. 

8.  The  second  person  of  the  Godhead;  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour :  called  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Son  of  Man. 

The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  i  John  iv.  14. 

The  term  son  of  God  is  also  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  an  angel;  and  also  to  a  true  believer, 
who  is  the  son  of  God  by  adoption. 

As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  they  are 
the  sons  of  God.  Rom.  viii.  14. 

Sonance  (so'nans),  n.  l.t  A  sound;  a  tune; 
a  call  Shale.— 2.  Sound;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing sonant. 

Sonant  (so'nant),  o.  [L.  sonans,  ppr.  of  sono, 
to  sound.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  sound ;  sound- 
ing.—2.  In  pronunciation,  applied  to  certain 
alphabetic  sounds,  as  those  of  the  vowels, 
semi-vowels,  nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  as  6,  d, 
v,  z,  g,  the  sound  of  which  is  prolonged 
or  uttered  with  some  degree  of  resonance 
or  intonation,  in  opposition  to  aspirates,  as 
«,  (A.  and  hard  mutes  or  surds,  as/,  p,  t. 

Sonant  (so'nant).  n.  In  pronunciation,  a 
sonant  letter.  See  the  adjective,  No.  2. 

Sonata  (so-na'ta),  n.  [It.,  from  It.  and  L 
sonare,  to  sound.]  In  music,  a  term  origin- 
ally applied  to  any  kind  of  composition  for 
instruments,  in  contradistinction  to  vocal 
compositions,  which  were  called  cantatas. 
The  name  was  subsequently,  however,  re- 
stricted to  compositions  for  solo  instru- 
ments (generally  the  pianoforte).  Sonatas 
are  of  a  certain  form,  consisting  of  several 
movements  — at  first,  three,  the  allegro, 
adagio,  and  rondo,  to  which  afterwards  a 
fourth  was  added,  the  minuetto  or  scherzo 
—which  differ  from  each  other  in  time  and 
sentiment,  but  are  held  together  by  the 
general  character  pervading  them  all. 

Sonchus  (sonTras),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  songchot,  the 
sow-thistle.)  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Compositie,  sub-order  Cichoracere.  The  spe- 
cies are  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  four  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name 
of  sow-thistle.  The  most  common  species 
is  S.  oleraceus  (the  common  sow-thistle).  It 
has  downy  subumbellate  flower  -  stalks  : 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  a  conical  involu- 
cre when  in  seed,  and  is  greedily  fed  upon 
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bv  many  animals.  It  grows  in  waste  places, 
the  borders  of  fields,  and  hedges. 

Soncy  (son'si),  a.  1.  Lucky;  fortunate  [Old 
and  provincial.  ]-2.  Plump  and  full  of  per- 
son See  SONSY. 

Sond  t  n.    Sand.     Chaucer. 

Sonde,t  n.  [From  send.]  A  message:  a 
sending;  a  visitation;  a  dispensation.  Chau- 

S^ndeli  (son'de-li),  7i.  A  species  of  shrew  or 
insectivorous  mammal,  a  native  of  India. 
See  MOSDJOUROU. 

Sone.t  adv.     Soon.     Chaucer. 

Song  (songX  n.  [A.  Sax.  sang,  song,  from 
«,•«,;«..,  to  sing,  see  SING.]  1.  That  which 
is  sun"  or  uttered  with  musical  modulations 
of  the  voice  whether  of  the  human  voice  or 
that  of  a  bird  ;  a  singing.— 2.  A  little  poem 
to  be  sung,  or  uttered  with  musical  modula- 
tions; a  ballad.  The  term  is  applied  to  either 
a  short  poetical  or  musical  composition,  but 
most  frequently  to  both  in  union.  As  a 
poetical  composition  it  may  be  largely  de- 
fined a  short  poem  divided  into  portions  of 
returning  measure,  and  turning  upon  some 
single  thought  or  feeling.  As  a  union  of 
poetry  and  music,  it  may  be  defined  a  very 
brief  lyrical  poem,  founded  commonly  upon 
agreeable  subjects,  to  which  is  added  a  me- 
lody for  the  purpose  of  singing  it.  As  de- 
noting a  musical  composition,  song  is  used 
to  signify  a  vocal  melody  of  any  length  or 
character,  and  not  confined  to  a  single 
movement;  but  as  regards  performance,  it 
is  generally  confined  to  an  air  for  a  single 
voice— airs  for  more  than  one  voice  being, 
however,  sometimes  called  part-songs.  See 
PART-SONG. —3.  A  lay;  a  strain;  a  poem. 
'  Nothing  but  songs  of  death.'  Shak. 
The  bard  that  first  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song. 

4.  Poetry  in  general;  poetical  composition; 
poesy;  verse. 

The  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleas'd  me.  Milton. 

5  A  mere  trifle;  something  of  little  or  no 
value;  as,  I  bought  it  for  a  mere  song.—  An 
old  song,  a  trifle;  an  insignificant  sum. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old  song. 
Dr.  H.  More. 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle— an  old  song.       Byron. 

— SYN  Sonnet,  ballad,  canticle,  carol,  can- 
zonet, ditty,  hymn,  descant,  lay,  strain, 
poesy,  verse. 

Song  t  pret.  of  sing.  Sung  or  sang,  bpenser. 

Song-bird  (song'berd),  n.  A  bird  that  sings. 
The  song-birds  are  chiefly  confined  to  cer- 
tain families  of  the  order  Insessores. 

Song-craft  (song'kraft),  n.  The  art  of  com- 
posing songs;  skill  in  versification.  'Writ- 
ten with  little  skill  of  song-craft.'  Longfel- 
low 

Songful  (song'ful),  a.  Disposed  or  able  to 
sing;  melodious. 

Songish  (song'ish),  a.  Consisting  of  or  con- 
taining songs.  [Rare.] 

The  songish  part  must  abound  in  the  softness  and 
variety  of  numbers,  its  intention  being  to  please  the 
hearing.  Drydm. 

Songless  (song'les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  the 
power  of  song;  as,  songless  birds.— 2.  With- 
out song;  not  singing. 

Silent  rows  the  songltss  gondolier.        Byon. 

Song-sparrow  (song'spa-ro),  n.  1.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  hedge-sparrow 
(which  see).— 2.  A  bird  of  the  finch  family, 
found  in  North  America;  the  FringXla  me- 
lodia. 

Songster  (song'ster),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sannestre, 
a  female  singer — sang,  a  song,  and  fern, 
term,  -estre.  About  the  fourteenth  century 
songster  began  to  be  applied  to  males.] 
1.  One  who  sings;  one  skilled  in  singing:  not 
often  applied  to  human  beings,  or  only  in 
slight  contempt— 2.  A  bird  that  sings;  as, 
the  little  songster  in  his  cage. 
Songstress  (song'stres),  n.  [Songster  and 
term.  -ess.  The  word  has  thus  a  double  fern, 
termination.  See  SONGSTER.]  A  female 
singer.  '  The  voice  and  skill  of  a  real  song- 
stress.' T.  Warton. 

Song-thrush  (song'thrush),  n.  The  mavis 
orthrostle  (Turdus  musicus).  See  MAVIS. 
Soniferous  (s6-nif'er-ns),o.  [L.  sonus,  sound, 
and  fero,  to  bear.]  Conveying  sound;  pro- 
ducing sound.  A  distinction  has  been  made 
between  soniferous  bodies  and  sonorous 
bodies,  the  latter  class  being  such  as  produce 
or  originate  sound,  and  the  former  such  as 
convey  the  sound,  or  rather  the  vibrations 


Sonless  (sun'les),  a.  Having  no  son;  without 
a  son.     'Make  her  sunless.'    Marston. 

Sonne.t  ».    The  sun.    Chauctr. 

Sonnet  (son'et),  n.  [Fr.  sonnet,  from  It.  son- 
netto,  a  dim.  from  L.  sonus,  a  sound.  See 
SOUND.]  1.  A  form  of  verse  of  Italian  origin, 
consisting  of  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines, 
two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  called  the 
octave  and  two  of  three  each,  called  the  ses- 
tette,  the  rhymes  being  adjusted  by  a  particu- 
lar rule.  The  octave  of  the  propersonnet  con- 
sists of  two  quatrains,  the  rhymes  of  which 
are  restricted  to  two  —  one  for  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  lines;  the  other  for 
the  second.third,  sixth,  and  seventh.  In  the 
sestette,  which  is  commonly  made  up  of  two 
tercets,  the  rhymes  may  be  two  or  three,  va- 
riously distributed.  The  sonnet  generally 
consists  of  one  principal  idea,  pursued 
through  the  various  antitheses  of  the  differ- 
ent strophes.  The  lightness  and  richness  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages  enable 
their  poets  to  express  every  feeling  or  fancy 
in  the  sonnet;  but  with  us  it  has  been  found 
most  suitable  to  grave,  dignified,  and  con- 
templative subjects.—  2.  A  short  poem;  a 
ballad;  a  song.  '  And  sung  his  dying  sonnets 
to  the  fiddle.'  Dr.  Wolcut. 

I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.  Shak. 

Sonnet  (son'et),  c.  i.    To  compose  sonnets. 

Nor  list  I  satinet  of  my  mistress'  face, 
To  paint  some  blowesse  with 


, 
borrow'd  Z'*"- 


Sonneteer  (son-et-erO, ».  t.  To  compose  son- 
nets- to  rhyme.  '  Rhymers  sonneteering  in 
their  sleep.'  E.  B  Browning. 

Sonneteer  (son-et-eV),  n.  [Fr.  sonneher.]  A 
composer  of  sonnets  or  small  poems;  a  small 
poet:  usually  in  contempt. 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be. 

In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnetter  or  me.    Pope. 

Sonneting  (son'et-ing),  n.  The  act  of  com- 
posing sonnets,  or  the  act  of  singing. 

Leavie  groves  now  mainely  ring. 

With  each  sweet  bird's  sonneting.      IV.  EroTvue. 

Sonnetist  (son'et-ist),  n.    A  sonneteer.    '  A 
new-found  tonnttiit.     J3p.  Hall. 
Sonnetize  (son'et-iz),  o.i.    To  compose  son- 

Sonnet-wrlter  (son'et-rit-er),  n.  A  writer 
of  sonnets;  a  sonneteer. 

Sonnish,t  a.  Like  the  sun  or  the  beams  of 
the  sun;  sunny.  Chaucer. 

Sonnite  (sunlt),  n.  One  of  a  Mohammedan 
sect;  a  Sunnite.  See  SCNNITE,  SUNNAH. 

Sonometer  (so-nom'et-er),  n.  [L.  sonus, 
sound,  and  Or.  metron,  a  measure.]  1.  An 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  sonorous  bodies,  and  the  ratios 
of  their  vibrations,  by  the  transverse  vibra- 
tions of  tense  strings  orwires.— 2.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  small  bell  fixed  on  a 
table  for  testing  the  effects  of  treatment  for 
deafness.— 3.  In  elect,  an  apparatus  for  test- 
ing metals  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
an  induction  coil,  with  which  is  associated 
a  telephone  and  microphone.  Each  metal, 
acting  differently  on  the  coil,  produces  a 
different  sound. 

Sonoriflc  (so-no-rif'ik).  a.    [L.  sonus  sound, 
and  facia,  to  make.]    Producing  sound;  as, 
the  sonorific  quality  of  a  body.     Watts. 
Sonority  (so-no'ri-ti),  n.     Sonorousness. 
Athenaeum.     [Rare.] 
Sonorous  (so-no'rus),  a.    [L.  sonpnis,  from 


of  the  latter,  to  the  ear. 
Son-in-law  (sun'in-la),  n. 
to  one's  daughter. 


A  man  married 


sonus,  sound.  See  SOUND.]  1.  Giving  sound, 
as  when  struck;  resonant;  sounding;  as, 
metals  are  sonorous  bodies.  '  Sonorous  metal 
blowing  martial  sounds.'  Milton.— 2.  Loud 
sounding ;  giving  a  clear,  loud,  or  fnll-vol- 
umed  sound;  as,  a  sonorous  voice.  'A  deep 
sonorous  sound.'  Longfellow.  —3.  Yielding 
sound;  characterized  by  sound;  sonant;  as, 
the  vowels  are  sonorous.— 4.  High  sounding; 
magnificent  of  sound. 

The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and 
familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has  something  beautiful 
and  sonoroits  in  the  expression,  Addison. 

Sonorous  figures,  a  name  given  to  those 

figures  which  are  formed  by  the  vibrations 
produced  by  sound.  Thus,  when  some  fine 
sand  is  strewed  on  a  disc  of  glass  or  metal, 
and  a  violin-bow  drawn  down  on  its  edge,  a 
musical  note  will  be  heard,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  sand  will  be  in  motion,  and 
gather  itself  to  those  parts  which  continue 
at  rest,  that  is,  to  the  nodal  lines,  forming 
what  are  termed  sonorous  figures.  See  No- 
dal Lines  under  NODAL. 
Sonorously  (so-no'rus-li),  ad i>.  In  a  sonor- 
ous manner;  with  sound;  with  a  high  sound. 
Sonorousness  (so-nb'rus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sonorous ;  as,  (a)  the 


quality  of  yielding  sound  when  struck,  or 
coming  in  collision  with  another  body;  as 
the  sonorousness  of  metals,  (b)  Having  or 
giving  a  loud  or  clear  sound;  as,  the  sonor- 
imsnessot  avoiceor  an  instrument.  (c)  Mag- 
nificence of  sound. 

Sonship  (sun'ship).  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  son  or  of  having  the  relation  of  a  son ; 
filiation.  '  Admission  or  adoption  into  son- 
s/n>.'  H'aterland.  'The  badge  and  cogni- 
zance of  sonship.'  Dr.  H.  Hon. 
Sonsy,  Sonsie  (son'si),  a.  [Gael  and  Ir. 
mmas,  prosperity,  happiness.]  Lucky;  101 
tnuate-  happy;  good-humoured;  well-con- 
ditioned; plump;  thriving;  having  sweet 
engaging  looks.  [Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Sontiest  (son'tiz),  n.  A  corruption  perhaps 
of  sanctity,  or  of  Fr.  saute,  health.  Ihe 
form  santy  also  occurs. 

By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.  S'tat. 
Soocey  (so'se),  n.    A  mixed  striped  fabric  of 
silk  and  cotton  in  India.     Simmonds. 
Soochong  («o-«hong'),  "    Same  as  Souchmig. 
Soodra,  Sooder  (so'dra,  sb'der),  n.    Ihe 
fourth  or  lowest  caste  into  which  the  H 
dus  are  divided.     It  comprehends  the  arti- 
sans and  labourers.    Written  also  Sudra. 
See  CASTE. 

Soofee  (sb-fe'),  n.     Same  as  Soft,  Sufi. 
Soofeeism  (sb-fe'izm),  n.    Same  as  Sofism, 

Soola.  (sb'ja),  71.  The  Japanese  name  of  the 
sauce  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 
sow  (which  see). 

Soblee  (sb'je),  n.  In  Hindustan,  a  granular 
preparation  of  wheat.  It  is  a  kind  of  semo- 

Sool  t  (sol),  n.  A  relish  eaten  with  bread. 
See  SOUL. 

Soon  (son),  adv.  [O.E.  sone,  sune,  A.  Sax. 
s6na  soon;  O.Fris.  son,  Goth,  suns,  O.D. 
saen,  soon,  immediately.  Probably  from 
pronominal  root  seen  in  A.  Sax.  se,  Skr.  so;, 
that.]  1.  In  a  short  time;  shortly  after 
any  time  specified  or  supposed;  as,  soon 
after  sunrise;  soon  after  dinner;  I  shall  soon 
return;  we  shall  soon  have  clear  weather. 

Now  doth  he  frown. 

And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips. 
Sftae. 

2.  Early ;  without  the  usual  delay ;  before 
any  time  supposed. 

How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day! 

tx.  11.  IB. 

3.  Easily;  quickly;  shortly. 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  nres^abide. 

4  Readily;  willingly;  gladly.  In  this  sense 
generally  accompanied  by  would  or  some 
other  word  expressing  will. 

I  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  am  ing  woods 
or  in  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tosseJ  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  Addison. 

6.t  So  early  as;  no  later  than:  used  in 
several  old  phrases;  as,  soon  at  night,  that 
is,  this  very  night;  this  evening. 

We'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at 
the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 

Similarly,  'soon  at  five  o'clock;'  'soon  at 
supper-time.'  Shak.—  As  soon  as,  sosoonas, 
immediately  at  or  after  another  event;  as, 
as  soon  as  the  mail  arrives,  I  will  inform 
you. 

It  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the 
amp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing. 


camp, 


—Sooner  or  later,  at  a  future  time,  near  or 
remote. 

The  establishment  oflimited  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  sooner  or  later  be  made  oniTOTjL^ 

—Early  Soon,  Betimes.  See  under  EARLY. 
SYN.  Early,  betimes,  quick,  quickly,  prompt- 
ly, presently. 

Soont  (son),  a.  Speedy;  quick    -A  SOOT  and 
prosperous  issue.'    Sir  P.  Sidney.      Hake 
your  soonest  haste.'    Shak. 
Soondree  (son'dre),  n.    The  native  name  of 
a  tree  found  on  the  coasts  of  India  wherever 
the  tides  occasionally  rise  and  inundate  the 
land.   It  belongs  to  the  genus  Heritena  IB. 
robustai  and  is  said  to  give  name  to  the 
Sonderbunds,  or  great  forest  of  soondree 
trees,  a  woody  tract  of  country  on  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 
Written  also  Sundra-tree. 
Soonee  (sbn'e),  n.    One  of  a  Mohammedan 
sect;  a  Sunnite. 
Soonlyt  (son'li),  adv.    Quickly;  speedily. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cutting, 
and  saonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  1J™^g^ 

Soop(sop),r.«.    To  sweep.    [Scotch.] 


ch,dhiin;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     J,»b;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     .n,  *m;  tfa.  ttln;     w.  irig;     wh,  «Mg;     di.  azure.-See  KEY. 
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Sooping  (sop'inc),  11.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  act  of 
sweeping.  — 2.  What  is  swept  together:  gen- 
erally in  the  plural. 

Soordt  (sord).  n.  The  skin  or  outside  of 
bacon  Rp.  Hall. 

Soorma  (sur'mn).  'i  A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony with  which  Indian  women  anoint  the 
fvrli.ls.  Simmondt. 

Sooshong  (so-shongO,  n.  A  kind  of  black 
tea.  See  SOUCHONG. 

Soosoo  (so'sb),  n.  The  Bengalese  name  of  a 
cetaceous  mammal,  the  PlatanMa  gamjeti- 
ats.  It  resembles  the  dolphin  in  form,  and 
Mttiiins  a  length  of  about  12  feet.  It  in- 
habits the  Ganges ;  is  most  abundant  in  the 
sluggish  waters  of  its  delta,  but  is  found  also 
as  far  up  the  river  as  it  is  navigable. 

Soot(sbt),n.  [A.Sax.s<5(,Icel.so't,  Dan.sod.LG. 
soft.  Comp.  Gael,  mith,  Ir.  suithche,  suthche, 
soot.]  A  black  substance  formed  by  combus- 
tion, or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  process 
of  combustion,  rising  in  fine  particles  and 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe 
conveying  the  smoke.  The  soot  of  coal  and 
that  of  wood  differ  very  materially  in  their 
composition,  the  former  containing  more 
carbonaceous  matter  than  the  latter.  Coal- 
soot  contains  substances  usually  derived 
from  animal  matter ;  also  sulphate  and  hy- 
drochlorate  of  ammonia;  and  has  been  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate.  It 
contains  likewise  an  empyreumatic  oil;  but 
its  chief  basis  is  charcoal,  iu  a  state  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  by 
the  action  of  oxygen  and  moisture ;  and 
hence,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  am- 
moniacal  salts,  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  and 
acts  very  powerfully  as  such.  The  soot 
of  wood  has  been  minutely  analysed,  and 
found  to  consist  of  fifteen  different  sub- 
stances, of  which  ulmin,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter, carbonate  of  lime,  water,  acetate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  acetate  of  potash,  carbon- 
aceous matter  insoluble  in  alkalies,  are  the 
principal. 

Soot  ( sot ),  r.  t.  To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. 
'Sooted  o'er  with  noisome  smoke.'  Chap- 
man. 

Soote.t  Sote.t  a.    Sweet.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

Sooterkin  (sot'er-kin),  n.  [Comp.  Prov.  E. 
and  Sc.  totter,  Prov.  G.  mttern,  to  boil 
gently.]  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to  be 
produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting 
over  their  stoves ;  hence,  an  abortive  pro- 
posal or  scheme.  Swift;  Carlyle. 

Sootflake  (sot'flak),  n.  A  flake  or  particle 
of  soot;  a  smut;  a  smudge. 

The  soot/lake  of  so  many  a  summer  still 
Clung  to  their  fancies.  Tennyson. 

Sooth  (soth),  n.  [A.  Sat  s6th,  true,  truth; 
Dan.  sand,  IceL  sannr,  Goth,  ffwnis,  true. 
This  word  has  lost  an  n ;  comp.  tooth,  toft. 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  a 
present  participle,  corresponding  to  Skr. 
rant,  being,  and  therefore  meaning  lit  '  be- 
ing,' or  'that  is.']  1.  Truth;  reality. 

He  looks  like  tooth;  he  says  he  loves  my  daughter, 
*I  think  so  too.  Shak. 

Used  frequently  in  asseverations. 

In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad.        Shak. 

2.  t  Prognostication.    Spenser. 

Sooth  (soth),  a.  l.t  True;  faithful.  Chau- 
cer; Spenser. — 2.  Pleasing;  delightful.  'Jel- 
lies soother  than  the  creamy  curd.'  Keats. 
[Rare.] — 3.t  Cajolery;  fairness  of  speech. 

That  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  this  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  at  sooth.  Shai. 

Soothe  (BOTH),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  soothed;  ppr. 
soothing.  [A.  Sax.  gesothian,  to  flatter,  from 
soth,  truth.  (See  SOOTH.)  The  original 
meaning  would  be  to  assent  in  a  servile 
manner  to  another,  to  be  ready  in  every 
case  to  assert  that  what  he  says  is  sooth.  ] 
1.  To  please  with  blandishments  or  soft 
words;  to  cajole;  to  flatter;  to  humour. 

Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries!    Shak. 

Can  I  soothe  tyranny  T  Drydtn. 

I're  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Sooth' d  and  caress 'd,  been  angry,  soolh'd  again. 
Addistm. 

2. To  soften;  to  assuage;  to  mollify;  to  calm; 
as,  to  soothe  one  in  pain  or  passion,  or  to 
soothe  pain- 
Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast 
Congrrve. 

3.  To  gratify;  to  please;  to  delight.  'Sooth'd 
with  his  future  fame.'    Dryden.— SVN.  To 
soften,    assuage,    allay,  compose,  mollify, 
tranquillize,  pacify,  mitigate. 

Soother  (soiii'er),  n.     One  who  or  that 


which  soothes,  softens,  or  assuages ;  a  flat- 

I  do  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers.  Shak. 

Soothfast  (siith'fast),  a,  [Smith  ami  fast. 
C'omp.  steailfast.]  True;  truthful;  of  scrupu- 
lous veracity. 

Abandon  all  affray,  be  soothfast  in  your 

Soothfastness  (soth'fast-nes),  n.  Trtithful- 
nt-ss:  reality. 

Soothing  (soTH'insr),  p.  and  a.  Flattering ; 
softening;  assuaging. 

Soothingly  (•WH'uigOi),  <"i<!-  I"  a  sooth- 
ing manner;  with  (lattery  or  soft  words. 

Soothlyt  (soth'li),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  ttOMtt. 
See  SOOTH.  ]  In  truth ;  really.  '  Soathly  to 
tell  them  I  have  seen  your  face.'  Sir  il. 
Hales. 

Soothsay  (soth'sa),  v.i.  [Sooth  and  say.] 
To  foretell;  to  predict.  Acts  xvi.  16. 

Soothsay  t  (soth'sa),  n.  1.  A  true  saying ;  a 
prediction.  '  In  wittie  riddles  and  in  wise 
southsayes.'  Spenser. —2.  A  portent;  an 
omen. 

And  but  that  God  turne  the  same  to  good  sooth-say, 
The  ladie's  safetie  is  sore  to  be  dradu.  Sfunser. 

Soothsayer  ( soth'sa-er),  n.  One  who  fore- 
tells or  predicts ;  a  foreteller ;  a  prognosti- 
cator. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Shak. 

Soothsaying  (soth'sa-ing),  n.  1.  A  foretell- 
ing; a  prediction. 

Divinations,  and  soothsaying*,  and  dreams  are  vain. 
Ecclus.  xxxiv.  5. 

2.  t  A  true  saying;  truth. 

Sootiness  (sot'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing sooty  or  foul  with  soot;  fuliginousness. 

Sootish  (sbt'ish),  a.  Partaking  of  soot;  like 
soot;  sooty.  'Things  become  black  and 
sootish.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sooty  (sot'i),  a.  [See  SOOT.]  Pertaining 
to,  producing,  consisting  of,  covered  with, 
containing,  or  resembling  soot;  fuliginous; 
dusky;  dark.  'Bynreof  rooty  coal.'  Milton. 
'  Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron.'  Hilton. 

Sooty  t  (sot'i),  v.t  To  black  or  foul  with 
soot.  'Sootied  with  noisome  smoke.'  Chap- 
man. 

Sop  (sop),  n.  [Closely  connected  with  sup, 
soup;  Icel.  soppa,  sopi,  a  sop,  a  sup ;  8w. 
soppa,  broth,  soup;  D.  sop,  L.G.  soppe,  a  sop.  ] 

1.  Anything  steeped  or  dipped  and  softened 
in  liquor,  but  chiefly  something  thus  dipped 
in  broth  or  liquid  food,  and  intended  to  be 
eaten.     '  The  waters  .   .   .  should  make  a 
sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.'    Shak. 

Sops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more 
than  wine  itself.  Bacon. 

2.  Anything  given  to  pacify:  so  called  from 
the  sop  given  to  Cerberus  to  pacify  him,  in 
the  ancient  story. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  ziop, 
His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop.         Swift. 
Sops  were  given  to  the  congressional  watch-does 
of  the  free  states.    To  some,  promises  were  made, 
by  way  of  opiates;    and  those  whom  they  could 
neither  pay  nor  drug  were  publicly  treated  with  in. 
science  and  scorn.  W.  Chambers. 

3.  t  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value.  Piers  Plow- 
man.— Sop  in  wine,l  the  clove-pink  (Dian- 
thus  Caryophyllus),  probably  because  it  was 
dipped  in  wine  to  give  it  flavour.    Spenser. 

Sop  (sop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sopped;  ppr.  sop- 
ping.   To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 
Sopet  (sop).    Soap. 
Soper.t  n.    Supper.     Chaucer. 
Soph  (sof),  71.    [L.  sophinta.    See  SOPHISM.  ] 

1.  In  the  English  universities,  abbreviation 
of  Sophister. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs,  and  three  pert  Templars 

came,  .  .  . 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate.     Pope. 

2.  In  the  American  colleges,  abbreviation  of 
Sophomore. 

Sophi  (so'fl),  TI.  A  title  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia. Same  as  Sofi. 

Sophie,  t  Sophicalt  (sof'ik,  sof'ik-an,  a.  [Gr. 
sophos,  wise,  Sophia,  wisdom.]  Teaching 
wisdom.  Harris. 

Sophime.t  n.  A  sophism;  a  subtle  fallacy. 
Chaucer, 

Sophism  (sof'izm),n.  [Fr.  sophisme,  from  Gr. 
soptiisma,  a  clever  or  cunning  contrivance, 
a  trick,  a  quibble  such  as  the  sophists  used, 
a  sophism,  from  sophizomai,  to  play  the 
sophist,  from  sophns,  clever,  skilful,  wise.] 
A  specious  proposition;  a  specious  but  falla- 
cious argument;  a  sublety  in  reasoning;  an 
argument  that  is  not  supported  by  sound 
reasoning,  or  in  which  the  inference  is  not 
justly  deduced  from  the  premises;  any  fal- 
lacy designed  to  deceive.  'Full  of  subtile 


sophisms  which  do  play  with  double  senses 
and  false  debate.'  Spenser. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  sofftitm  or 
fallacy.  It'atts. 

If  such  miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there 
would  never  be  a  good  house  or  a  good  government 
in  the  world.  Macaulay, 

Sophist  (sof'ist),  71.  [L.  snphiitta,  from  Gr. 
Kojihixtf's,  a  sophist.  See  Sni-msM.]  1.  Ori- 
ginally, a  wise  man;  a  clever  man;  one  who 
stood  prominently  before  the  public  as  dis- 
tinguished for  intellect  or  talent  of  some 
kind;  specifically,  in  Greek  hist,  one  of  a  class 
of  leading  public  teachers  in  ancient  Greece 
during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  At 
first  there  were  found  amojig  this  class  men 
of  the  highest  accomplishments  that  the 
age  could  furnish,  who  taught  whatever 
was  known  of  astronomy,  geography,  ainl 
physics,  as  well  as  the  newly  started  contro- 
versial discussions  in  ethics  and  metaphy- 
sics, and  the  general  public  comprehended 
under  this  name  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  their  disciples  and  followers.  As  the 
professional  teachers,  however,  unlike  the 
philosophers  named,  taught  for  pay,  and 
as  their  ranks  became  swelled  by  shallow 
and  superficial  associates,  the  title  sophist 
gradually  acquired  a  predominating  had 
sense,  coming  to  mean,  in  the  language 
of  Aristotle,  'a  pretender  to  knowledge,  a 
man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fal- 
lacy, for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting 
money,'  and  the  members  of  the  profession 
were  publicly  condemned  as  men  who  spent 
their  time  in  verbal  niceties,  verbal  quibbles, 
and  philosophical  enigmas. —  2.  A  captious 
or  fallacious  reasoner;  a  quibbler. 
Sophister  (sof'ist-er),  n.  [See  SOPHIST.] 

1.  A  professional  teacher  of  philosophy;  a 
sophist ;   hence,  a  quibbling  disputant ;  a 
plausible  fallacious  reasoner. 

A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister.        Shak. 
Akidimus  the  sophister  hath  arguments  to  prove 
that  voluntary  and  extemporal  far  excelleth  premedi- 
tated speech.  Hooker. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  student 
advanced  beyond  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence.   The  entire  university  course  con- 
sists of  three  years  and  one  term.     During 
the  first  year  the  students  have  the  title  of 
freshmen,  or  first-year  men;  during  the 
second,  second-year  men,  or  junior  sophs  or 
sophisters;  during  the  third  year,  third-year 
men,  or  senior  sophs  or  sophisters;  and  in 
the  last  term,  questwnists,  with  reference 
to  the  approaching  examination.     In  the 
older  American  colleges,  the   junior  and 
senior  classes  were  originally— and  in  some 
of  them  are  still  — called  junior  sophisters 
and  senior  sophisters. 

Sophister  t  (sof'ist-er),  v.t.  To  maintain  by 
a  fallacious  argument  or  sophistry.  Foxe. 

Sophistic,  Sophistical  (so-fis'tik,  so-fis'tik- 
al),  a.  [Fr.  sophistique.  See  SOPHISM.]  Fal- 
laciously subtle ;  containing  sophistry;  not 
sound;  quibbling;  as,  sophistical  reasoning 
or  argument.  'False  pretence  and  sophistic 
reasoning. '  Burke. 

His  argument,  though  ingenious,  is  altogether  so- 
ph  istical.  Maca  ulay. 

SophisticaUy  (so-fis'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  so- 
phistical manner;  fallaciously.  '  Bolingbroke 
argues  most  sophistieaUy.'  Swift. 

Sophisticalness  (so-fis'tik-al-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  sophistical. 

Sophisticate  (so-fis'tik -at),  v.  t.  pret  &pp.  so- 
phisticated; ppr.  sophisticating.  [L.L.  so- 
phisticare,  from  L.  sophisticux,  sophistical; 
lit.  pertaining  to  a  sophist.  See  SOPHIST.] 

1.  To  corrupt;  to  pervert;  to  wrest  from  the 
truth. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong  they  easily 
sophisticate  the  understanding.  Hooker. 

The  only  persons  among  the  heathens  who  sophis- 
ticated nature  and  philosophy  in  this  particular  were 
the  Stoicks.  South. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  render  spurious  by  ad- 
mixture; as,  to  sophisticate  liquors. 

They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware.     Dryden. 
SYN.  To  adulterate,  debase,  corrupt,  vitiate. 
Sophisticate.  Sophisticated  (so-fis'tik- at, 
so-fla'tik-at-ed),  a.     Adulterated;  not  pure; 
not  genuine. 

So  truth,  when  only  one  supplied  the  state, 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate. 

Dryden. 

Sophistication  (s6-fis'ti-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  adulterating;  a  counterfeiting  or  de- 
basing the  purity  of  something  by  a  foreign 
admixture;  adulteration. 

The  drugs  and  simples  sold  in  shops  generally  are 
adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  the  sellers, 
especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make  their  sophis- 
tication very  beneficial.  Boyle. 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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•I  The  net  or  art  of  quibbling  or  arguing  inn 
plausible  nr  fallacious  manner.  'Skill  in  spe- 
cial pleading  and  ingenuity  in  .  «i;i/i  ixtmi  tum. 
Mrs  C'M-'t'  ii  (.V.ii-te.—  3.  A  fallacious  argu- 
ment intended  to  deceive;  a  quibble. 

They  are  both  as  rank  sofliistiaitions  as  can  be  ; 
sheer  beggings  of  the  question.  L.  Hunt. 

Sophisticator  (so  fis'tik-at-er),  n.  One  who 
sophisticates;  one  who  adulterates;  one  who 
injures  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  any- 
thing by  foreign  admixture.  'That  the  so- 
uhivtiaitinv  of  wine  may  suffer  punishment 
ve  any  ordinary  thief.'  Tab.  Whitaker. 

Sopnistry  (sof'ist-ri),  n.  1.  fallacious  rea- 
soning; reasoning  sound  in  appearance  only. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the  na- 
ture  of  tlnngs  by  their  false  principles  and  wrote! 
sophistry.  5OO*. 

2  t  Argument  fur  exercise  merely.     Felton. 
—Fallacy,  Sophistry.    See  under  FALLACY. 
'  (From  Gr. 

.]    In  Amer- 


—, 
Sophomore  (sof'6-mor),   n. 

•iniilius   wise,  and  wiirns,  foolish. 


ican  colleges,  one  belonging  to  the  second 
of  the  four  classes ;  one  next  above  a  fresh- 

Sophomoric,  Sophomorical  (sof-6-mor'ik, 
sof-o-mor'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sopho- 
more; inflated  in  style  or  manner.  [Aineri- 

Sop1nora(s6-f6'ra),n.  [Alteredfromsopfcero, 
the  Arabic  name  of  a  papilionaceous  tree] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Legmninosa;. 
The  species  are  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
found  in  central  and  tropical  Asia,  also  in  the 
warm  parts  of  North  America,  and  the  equi- 
noctial and  sub-tropical  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica. They  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles  of  whitish  flowers,  but 
differ  greatly  in  general  appearance,  some 
being  trees,  others  shrubs,  and  one  or  two 
herbaceous  plants.  The  species  best  known 
in  England  are  S.japonica  and  S.  chinensis. 

Sophta  (sof'ta).     See  SoFTA. 

Sopite  t  (sop'it),  v.t.  [L.  sopio,  sapitum,  to 
put  to  sleep.  See  SOPORIFEROUS.]  To  lay 
asleep;  to  put  to  sleep  or  to  rest;  to  lull. 
'  Disputes  arising  concerning  religion,  which 
were  not  then  quite  sopited.'  A.  Wood. 

Sopiting  (so'pit-ing),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
setting  at  rest;  quashing. 

What  could  a  woman  desire  in  a  match  more  than 
the  sopilins  of  a  very  dangerous  claim  and  the  alii- 
ance  of  a  son-in-law  noble,  brave,  well-gifted,  and 
highly  connected.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Sopitiont  (so-pish'on),  n.  [See  SOPITE.] 
The  state  of  being  put  to  sleep;  sleep;  slum- 
ber; dormancy.  '  Dementation  and  sopition 
of  reason.1  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sopor  (so'por),  n.  [L.]  A  deep  sleep  from 
which  a  person  can  with  difficulty  be 
awakened.  '  To  awake  the  Christian  world 
out  of  this  deep  sopor  or  lethargy.'  Dr.  U. 
More. 

Soporatet  (so'por-at),  v.t  [L.  soporo, 
soporatum,  to  put  asleep.  See  SOPOR- 
IFEROUS. ]  To  lay  asleep. 

Soporiferous  (so-po-rif'er-us),  a.  [L.  sopo- 
r^fer— sopor,  soporis,  a  heavy  sleep,  and 
fero,  to  bear,  to  bring.  Sopor  is  from  the 
root  sop  (whence  also  soinnus,  sleep),  Skr. 
soap,  to  sleep.]  Causing  sleep  or  tending 
to  produce  it;  soporific. 

While  the  whole  operation  was  performing  I  lay  in 
a  profound  sleep  by  the  force  of  that  soporiferous 
medicine.  Swift. 

Soporiferously  (so-po-rif'er-us-li),  ado.  In 
a  soporiferous  manner;  so  as  to  produce 
sleep. 

Soporlferousness  (so-po-rif'er-us-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  soporiferous  or  of  caus- 
ing sleep. 

Soporific  (so-po-rif'ik),  a.  [L.  sopor,  sleep, 
and/ocio,  to  make.)  Causing  sleep;  tending 
to  cause  sleep ;  as,  the  soporific  virtues  of 
opium. 

The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Falls  soporific  on  the  listless  ear.          CoTfper. 

Soporific  (so-po-rif'ik),  n.  A  medicine, 
drug,  plant,  or  other  thing  that  has  the 
quality  of  inducing  sleep. 

Soporous,  Soporose  (so'por-us,  so'por-6s), 
a.  [L.  soporus,  from  sopor,  sleep.]  Caus- 
ing sleep;  sleepy. 

Sopper  (sop'er),  n.  One  who  sops  or  dips  in 
liquor  something  to  be  eaten. 

Soppy  (sop'i),  a.  Sopped  or  soaked  in  liquid; 
saturated;  like  a  sop. 

It  (Yarmouth)  looked  rather  spongy  and  soppy,  I 
thought.  Dickens. 

Sopra  (so'pra).  [It.,  from  L.  supra,  above.) 
In  music,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote_ 
the  upper  or  higher  part;  as,  nella,  parte  di 
sopra,  in  the  upper  part;  di  sopra,  above. 


Sopranist  (so-pra'nist),  n.     A  treble  singer. 

Soprano  (so-pni'no),  n.  It.  pi.  Soprani  (so'- 
pra'ne),  E.  pi.  Sopranos  (sfi-pra'noz).  In 
in  uxic,  (a)  the  highest  speciesof  fennil'-  vi  nee. 
whose  ordinary  easy  lunge  is  from  C  below 
the  treble  staif  to  G  or  A  above  it.  Highly 
trained  voices  can  frequently  take  four 
notes  higher,  some  even  reaching  to  F  in 
alt.  The  mezzo-soprano  compass  is  about 
a  third  lower,  viz.  from  A  to  F.  (b)  A 
singer  having  such  a  voice.  In  both  senses 
equivalent  to  Treble,  the  English  term, 
which  is  falling  out  of  use  among  musicians. 

Sorance  t  (sor'ans),  n.     Sore;  soreness. 

Seldom  i 
other  part 

Sorb,  Sorb-tree  (sorb,  sorb'tre),  n.  [Fr. 
sortie,  L.  sorbus,  the  sorb  or  service-tree.  ] 
The  service-tree  {Sorbus  domestica)  or  its 
fruit. 

Sorb-apple  (sorb'ap-1),  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
service-tree. 

Sorbate  (sor'bat),  n.    A  salt  of  sorbic  acid. 

Sorbefacient  (sor-be-fa'shi-ent),  n.  [L.  sor- 
beo, to  absorb,  and/acio,  to  make.]  lamed. 
that  which  produces  absorption. 

Sorbefacient  (sor-be-la'shi-ent),  a.  In  med. 
producing  absorption. 

Sorbent  (sorb'ent).  An  absorbent.  [Rare.] 
A  kind  of  beverage; 


never  complain  they  of  any  sorancf  in 
f  the  body.  Holland. 


Sorbet  (sor'liet),  n. 
sherbet.    Smollett. 


.  . 

Sorbic  (sor'bik),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sor- 

bus or  service-tree;  as,  sorbic  acid.  —  Sorbic 

acid  (C6H802),  an  acid  obtained  from  mount- 

ain-ash berries. 
Sorbilet  (sor'bil),  a.    [L.  sorbeo,  to  absorb.] 

That  may  be  drank  or  sipped. 
Sorbine,  Sorbite  (sor'bin.  sor'bit).  n.    (C6 

H12O6.)    A  crystalline,  unfermented  sugar, 

isomeric  with  grape  and  milk  sugar,  existing 

in  the  ripe  juice  of  the  mountain-ash  berries 

(I'yrus  Aucuparia). 
Sor'bitiont  (sor-bi'shon),  n.    [L.  sorbitio,  sor- 

bitvinis,  from  sorbeo,  to  drink.]    The  act  of 

drinking  or  sipping. 
Sorbonical  (sor-bon'ik-al),  a.    Belonging  to 

a  Sorbonist. 
Sorbonist  (sor'bon-ist),  n.    A  doctor  of  the 

Sorbonne,  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist.          Hitdibras. 

Sorbonne  (sor-bon7),  n.  A  celebrated  insti- 
tution founded  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1252  by  Robert  de  Sorbon, 
chaplain  and  confessor  of  Louis  IX.  The 
college  of  the  Sorbonne  was  one  of  the  four 
constituent  parts  of  the  faculty  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  exercised  a 
high  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
on  the  public  mind,  especially  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was 
suppressed  during  the  revolution  and  de- 
prived of  its  endowments.  At  the  recon- 
struction of  the  university  in  1808  the  build- 
ingerected  for  it  by  Richelieu,  and  still  called 
the  Sorbonne,  was  given  to  the  theological 
faculty  in  connection  with  the  faculties  of 
science  and  belles-lettres. 

Sorbus  (sorbus),  ».  A  Linnrean  genus  of 
plants  comprising  the  mountain-ash,  rowan- 
tree,  and  service-tree.  See  PYRUS,  MoUNT- 
AIN-ASH,  SERVICE-TREE. 

Sorcerer  (sor'ser-cr),  n.  [Fr.  sorcier,  a  sor- 
cerer, from  L.L.  sortiarius,  one  who  throws 
a  lot  or  declares  a  lot,  from  L.  sors,  sortis, 
a  lot  (whence  also  sort).  As  to  the  form  of 
this  word  comp.  fruiterer,  Fr.  fruitier.}  A 
conjuror;  an  enchanter;  a  magician.  'Drug- 
working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind.' 
Shale. 
The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  with  Moses. 

Sorceress  (sor'ser-es),  n.    A  female  sorcerer. 

Bring  forth  that  sorceress  condemn'd  to  burn.  Shak. 

Sorcerous  (  sor'ser-us),  a.  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  sorcery.  '  Jled'cines  black  and 
sorcerous.'  Chapman. 

Sorcery  (sorter-i),  n.  [O.Fr.  sorcerie.  See 
SORCERER.  ]  Divination  by  the  assistance  or 
supposed  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  evil  spirits;  magic- 
enchantment;  witchcraft;  charms. 

So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  learn'd 

To  fence  my  ears  against  thy  sorceries.     Milton. 

Sord  t  (sord),  n.  Sward.  '  An  altar  .  .  . 
rustic  of  grassy  sord.'  Milton. 

Sordavalite  (sor'da-val-it),  n.  A  mineral, 
so  named  from  Sordavala,  in  Finland.  It  is 
nearly  black,  rarely  gray  or  green;  and  con 
tains  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  peroxid 

Sor'des  (soi-Mei),  n.  [L.]  Foul  matter;  ex 
cretions;  dregs;  filthy,  useless,  or  rejectet 


matter  of  any  kind.  'The  soil  and  «»•,/,•» 
wherein  mineral  masses  were  involved  and 
concealed. '  Woodward. 

Sordet  (sorMet),  n.     Same  as  Sordine. 

Sordid  (sordid),  a.  [Fr.  sordid*,  from  L. 
sordid  it*,  from  xurdeti,  to  be  dirty,  foul,  til  thy, 
from  sordes,  dirt,  filth.  Hastiness.)  1.  Filth)  ; 
foul;  dirty;  gross.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.) 

There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the  dreary  coast; 
A  sordid  god.  Dryden. 

2.  Vile;  base;  mean;  as,  vulgar,  sordid  mor- 
tals.—3.  Meanly  avaricious;  covetous;  nig- 
gardly. 

lie  may  be  old 

And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold. 

Sir  J.  Dtnham. 

SYN.  Filthy,  foul,  dirty,  gross,  vile,  base, 
avaricious,  covetous,  niggardly. 

Sordidityt  (sor-did'i-ti),  n.  Sordidness; 
meanness;  abjectness.  '  Weary  ami  ashamed 
of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life.' 
Burton. 

Sordidly  (sor'did-li),  adv.  In  a  sordid  man- 
ner; meanly;  basely;  covetously. 

Sordidness  (sor'did-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sordid ;  as,  (a)  nlthiness ; 
dirtiness. 

Providence  deters  people  from  sluttishness  and 
sordidness,  and  provokes  them  to  cleanliness.    Rny. 

(6)  Meanness;  baseness.  'The  madnesses  of 
Caligula's  delights,  and  the  execrable  sor- 
didness of  those  of  Tiberius.'  Coirley. 
(c)  Niggardliness. 

Sordine  (sor'den),  ».  A  mute  for  a  musical 
instrument.  See  MUTE,  3. 

Sordino  (sor-de'no),  n.  [It.]  Same  as  Sor- 
dine.—Con  sordini,  with  the  mutes  on.— 
Senza  sordini,  with  the  mutes  off. 

Sore  (sor),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sar,  sore,  painful, 
also  a  sore,  sorrow,  pain ;  Icel.  sdrr,  sore, 
aching,  painful,  sdr,  a  sore,  a  wound  ;  Dan. 
soar,  Goth,  sair,  a  wound;  O.H.G.  s«r,grief, 
a  wound ;  Sc.  sair,  sare,  sore,  heavy,  exces- 
sive. Of  same  origin  is  sorry,  while  sorrow 
is  connected.)  1.  Painful;  being  the  seat 
of  pain ;  tender  and  painful  from  pressure ; 
as,  a  boil,  ulcer,  or  abscess  is  very  sore ;  a 
wounded  place  is  sore ;  inflammation  ren- 
ders a  part  sore.  'A  sore  eye.'  Shak.  'His 
wounds  will  not  be  sore.'  Shak.— 2.  Tender, 
as  themind;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or  vexed; 
feeling  aggrieved ;  galled  ;  as,  he  felt  very 
sore  on  the  subject  of  his  defeat. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting,  and  apt  to 
make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy.  Tillotson. 

3.  Violent  with  pain  or  trouble;  severe; 
grievous;  distressing;  as,  a  sore  disease;  sore 
evil  or  calamity;  a  sore  night.     'Punished 
with  sore  distraction.'    Shak. 

My  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease. 

Common  Prayer. 

4.  Violent;  accompanied  with  great  exer- 
tion; severe. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight 
As  likeliest  was  when  two  such  foes  met  armed. 
Milton. 

5.t  Criminal;  evil. 

To  lapse  in  fulness  is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need. 
Shall. 

Sore  (sor),  n.  [See  above.)  1.  A  place  in  an 
animal  body  where  the  skin  and  flesh  are 
ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  tender  or 
painful ;  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
where  there  is  pain;  a  boil,  an  ulcer,  a 
wound,  &c.  'A  salve  for  any  sore.'  Shak.— 
2  Grief;  affliction;  mental  pain  or  trouble. 

Sore  (sor),  ado.  [A.  Sax.  sare.  See  the  ad- 
jective.) l.With  painful  violence;intensely; 
severely;  grievously. 

Thy  hand  pressetli  me  sore.     Common  Prayer. 

2.  Greatly;  violently;  deeply;  as,  he  was 
sore  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  his  son. 
Sore  sieh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon  heard. 
Dryden. 

S.  Sorely;  sadly. 

That  whereas  through  our  sins  and  wickedness  we 
are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the  race  set  be- 
fore us.  Kinsley. 


. 

Soret  (sor),  v.t.    To  wound;  to  make  sore. 

And  the  wyde  wound  .  .  . 

Was  closed  up  as  it  had  not  been  sor  d.      Spenser. 

Sore.t  ».i.    To  soar.    Chaucer. 

Sore  (sor),  n.  [Fr.  saure,  sor,  sorrel,  reddish. 
Both  bird  and  quadruped  are  so  called  from 
their  colour.)  1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year. 
2  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.  See  SOREL. 

Sorecidse,  Soricidse  (so-res'i-de,  so-ris'i-de), 
K.  pi.  [L.  sorex,  soricis,  a  shrew-mouse,  and 
Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  A  family  of  in- 
sectivorous mammals,  comprehending  the 
shrews,  shrew-mice,  musk-rats,  etc. 

Sorediferous(s6-re-dif'er-us),o.  (Soredmm, 
and  L.  fero,  to  bear.]  In  hot.  bearing  so- 
redia. 
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Soredium  (so-rc-'ili-unj),  H.  pi.  SorediaifO- 
re'di-a).  [From  CJr.  swig,  a  heap.]  In  hot. 
one  at  the  litlK'  mealy  patches  scattered 
mvr  tlie  surface  of  the  thallus  in  lichens. 

Sore-falcon  (sorTn-kn),  n.  A  falcon  of  the 
lir-t  v,  ;u  see  SORE,  a  hawk. 

Sorelion  (sor'hon),  n.  In  Ireland,  formerly 
a  tax  imixisftl  up<m  tenants  for  the  main- 
tenance i.f  their  lord  or  his  men  ;  a  custom 
which  snhjei-ted  a  tenant  to  maintain  his 
chieftain  iriatnitously,  whenever  the  latter 
wished.  >> 

Sorel  (sorVl),  n.  [Dim.  of  sore,  a  buck.  ]  1.  A 
buck  of  the  tbird  year,  the  order  beina 
fawn,  pricket,  sorel,  tore.  — 2.  The  colour 

Sorel  (sor'el),  a.     Same  as  Sorrel. 

Sorely  (sor'li),  adv.  In  a  sore  manner;  griev- 
ously; greatly;  violently;  severely;  as,  to 
be  sorely  pressed  with  want;  to  be  sorely 
wounded. 

Soreness  (sor'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sore;  as,  (a)  tenderness;  painfulness;  as,  the 
goreneii  of  a  boil,  an  abscess,  or  wound. 
(6)  Tenderness  of  mind  or  susceptibility  of 
mental  pain ;  the  state  of  having  the  feel- 
ings galled.  '  The  soreness  of  his  late  pangs 
of  conscience.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sorez  (so'reks),  n.  A  genus  of  insectivorous 
mammals,  the  type  of  the  family  Sorecidse, 
including  the  shrew-mice. 

Sorghum  (sor'gum),  n.  [From  sorghi,  its 
Indian  name.]  A  genus 
of  grasses,  the  species 
of  which  are  known  by 
the  general  name  mil- 
let. They  are  tall  grasses 
with  succulent  stems, 
and  are  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia, 
whence  they  have  spread 
to  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  S.  vitlgare  is  the 
largest  of  the  small 
cereal  grains,  and  is 
called  guinea -corn  and 
Indian  millet.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  called 
jowar  in  India,  where 
many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  upon  these  small  dry 
grains,  as  upon  rice.  It 
has  been  introduced  into 
the  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  cattle 
and  poultry,  but  it  is  also  made  into  cakes. 

Soricidse,  n.    See  SORECIDJB. 

Sorites  (so-ri'tez),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  soreites,  from 
soros,  a  heap.]  In  logic,  an  abridged  form 
of  stating  a  series  of  syllogisms  in  a  series 
of  propositions  so  linked  together  that  the 
predicate  of  each  one  that  precedes  forms 
the  subject  of  each  one  that  follows,  till  a 
conclusion  is  formed  by  bringing  together 
the  subject  of  the  first  proposition  and  the 
predicate  of  the  last.  Thus : — 

All  men  of  revenge  have  their  souls  often 
uneasy. 

Uneasy  souls  are  a  plague  to  themselves. 
Now  to  be  one's  own  plague  is  folly  in  the 
extreme. 

Therefore  all  men  of  revenge  are  extreme 
fools. 

A  sorites  has  as  many  middle  terms  as 
there  are  intermediate  propositions  between 
the  first  and  the  last ;  and,  consequently,  it 
may  be  drawn  out  into  as  many  syllogisms. 

Soritical  (so-rit'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  sorites. 

Sorn  (sorn),  v.i.  [Perhaps  from  O.Fr.  sorner, 
to  play  tricks,  to  jest,  to  cheat.)  To  obtrude 
one's  self  on  another  for  bed  and  board. 
[Scotch.] 

Sorner  (sorter),  n.  One  who  sorns;  one  who 
obtrudes  himself  on  another  for  bed  and 
board.  In  Scots  law,  one  who  takes  meat 
and  drink  from  others  by  force  or  menaces 
without  paying  for  it.  This  offence  was 
formerly  so  prevalent  in  Scotland  that  the 
severest  penalties  were  enacted  against  it, 
and  at  one  period  it  was  punishable  with 
death. 

Sororal(so-ro'ral),a.  [L.  soror,  sister.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  sister  or  Bisters ;  sisterly. 
'The  sororal  relation.'  H.Mann. 

Sororicide  (so-ro'ri-sid),  n.  [L.  soror,  sister, 
and  ccedo,  to  strike,  to  kill.]  1.  The  murder 
of  a  sister.— 2.  The  murderer  of  a  sister. 
[Rare.] 

Sororize  (sorVriz),  n.t.  [L  soror,  sister :  on 
type  of  fraternize.]  To  associate  as  sisters; 
to  be  in  communion  or  sympathy,  as  sisters. 
[Rare.] 

Sorosis  (so-ro'sis),  n.     [From  Gr.  sons,  a 


Sorghum  vulgar* 
(Indian  millet). 


heap.]  In  lot.  a  name  applied  to  a  fleshy 
muss  composed  of  many  flowers,  seed-ves- 
sels, and  receptacles  consolidated  so  as  to 
form  an  anthocarpus  or  compound  fruit, 
as  pine-apple,  bread-fruit,  mulberry. 

Sorraget  (snr'fij).  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  swr, 
above.]  The  blades  of  green  wheat  or  bar- 
ley. 

Sorrancet  (sor'ans),  n.     Same  as  Sorance. 

Sorrel  {sor'el),  a.  [A  dim.  form  from  O.Fr. 
xor,  sore,  sorrel:  origin  doubtful.]  Of  a  red- 
dish or  yellowish  brown  colour;  as,  &  sorrel 
horse. 

Sorrel  (sor'el),  n.  A  reddish  or  yellow  brown 
colour. 

Sorrel  (sor'el),  n.  [Fr.  surelle,  a  species  of 
sorrel,  from  O.H.G.  mr,  sour.  See  SOUR.] 
The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  Eu- 
ini'x,  as  li.  Acetosa,  It.  Acetoaella,  &c.,  so 
named  from  its  acid  taste.  (See  RUMKX.) 
The  wood  sorrel  is  Oxalic  Acetosella ;  tin- 
mountain  sorrel  is  Oxyria  renifonnix;  tin.1 
red  or  Indian  sorrel  is  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa. 
—Sorrel  tree,  a  North  American  tree  of  the 
genus  Andromeda,  the  A.  arborea,  which 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  50  feet.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  an  ornamental  plant. — 
Salt  of  sorrel,  binoxalate  of  potash. 

Sorrily  (sor'i-lij.adu.  In  a  sorry  or  wretched 
manner;  meanly;  despicably;  pitiably. 

Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sorriness  (sor'i-iies),n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  sorry  or  pitiful ;  meanness ;  poor- 
ness; despicableness. 

Sorrow  (sor'o),  n.  [O.E.  sorwe,  sorewe,  A. 
Sax.  sorg,  sorh,  care,  sorrow;  Icel.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  sorg,  G.  sorge,  Goth,  saurga —  sorrow. 
From  same  root  as  sore,  sorry.}  The  un- 
easiness or  pain  of  mind  which  is  produced 
by  the  loss  of  any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or 
by  disappointment  in  the  expectation  of 
good;  grief  at  having  suffered  or  occasioned 
evil;  regret;  sadness;  mourning. 

Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. — 
Wherever  somnv  is  relief  would  be.        Shat. 

This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things.  Tennyson. 

— Affliction,  Grief,  Sorrow.  See  under  AF- 
FLICTION.— SYN.  Affliction,  grief,  sadness, 
mourning. 

Sorrow  (sor'o),  v.i.  [See  the  noun.]  To  be 
affected  with  sorrow;  to  suffer  mental  pain 
from  evil  experienced,  feared,  or  done ;  to 
feel  sorry;  to  grieve;  to  be  sad. 

Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance.  2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for.      Shak. 

SYN.  To  grieve,  mourn,  weep,  lament,  be- 
wail. 

Sorrowed  t  (sor'od),  pp.  Accompanied  with 
sorrow;  full  of  sorrow.  Shaft. 

Sorrowful  (sor'6-ful),  a.  I.  Full  of  sorrow; 
exhibiting  sorrow;  sad;  depressed;  dejected. 
'  A  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit. '  1  Sam.  i.  15. 
'Old  Titus'  sorrowful  house.*  Skak.—2.  Pro- 
ducing sorrow;  exciting  grief;  mournful;  as, 
a  sorrow/id  accident.— 3.  Expressing  grief; 
accompanied  with  grief.  'Somm/wlmeat.' 
Job  vi.  7. — SYN.  Sad,  mournful,  dismal,  dis- 
consolate, drear,  dreary,  grievous,  lament- 
able, doleful,  baleful,  distressing. 

Sorrowfully  (sor'6-ful -li),  adv.  In  a  sorrow- 
ful manner;  in  a  manner  to  produce  grief. 

Sorrowfulness  (soi-'o-ful-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  sorrowful;  grief. 

Sorrowless  (sor'o-les).  a.    Without  sorrow. 

Sorry  (sor'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sdrig,  sdri,  from 
sdr,  sore.  See  SORE.]  1.  Grieved  for  the 
loss  of  some  good;  pained  for  some  evil  ex- 
perienced, apprehended,  ordone:  often  used 
as  expressing  slight  or  transient  regret;  as, 
I  am  sorry  you  cannot  come;  he  is  sorry  he 
cannot  accommodate  you. 

I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend;  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Shak. 

2. t  Melancholy;  dismal;  mournful;  sad.  'A 
sorry  sight  as  ever  seen  with  eye.'  Spenser. 
'The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution.' 
Shak. — 3.  Poor;  mean;  vile;  worthless ;  as, 
a  sorry  slave;  a  sorry  excuse.  '  Coarse  com- 
plexions and  cheeks  of  sorry  grain.'  Milton. 
'A  slight  and  sorry  business.'  Bentlei/.— 
SYN.  Afflicted,  mortified,  vexed,  chagrined, 
mean,  vile,  poor,  worthless,  paltry. 
Sort  (sort),  n.  [Fr.  sortet  sort,  kind,  species, 
from  L.  sore,  sortis,  a  lot,  condition ;  also 
Fr.  sort,  lot,  fate,  from  same  Latin  word.] 
1.  A  kind  or  species;  any  number  or  collec- 
tion of  individual  persons  or  things  charac- 
terized by  the  same  or  like  qualities;  a  class 


or  order;  as,  a  sort  of  men;  a  sort  of  horses; 
a  *<>rf  of  trees;  a  sort  of  poems  or  writings. 

We  are  spirits  of  another  sort,  Sha£. 

Things  are  ranked  under  names  into  sorts  or  spe- 
cies only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas. 
Locke. 

1.  Manner;  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt 
nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them.  Hooker. 

To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear?      Milton. 
Is  there  no  sort  of  condoning  a  mistake  in  the  world  * 
// '.  Black. 

3.  Degree  of  any  quality. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some  sort 
I  have  copied  his  style.  Drycifn. 

4.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  which 
are  of  the  same  kind  or  suited  to  each  other, 
or  which  are  used  together;  a  set;  a  suit. 
Johnson.— 5.t  Condition  above  the  vulgar; 
rank. 

Is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars?— I 
know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there  was  none  such 
in  the  army  of  any  sort.  Sha£. 

6.f  A  company  or  knot  of  people;  a  flock;  a 
troop.  Spenser. 

Some  mile  o'  this  town,  we  were  set  upon 
By  a  sort  of  country  fellows.  B.  Jonson. 

1.\  Lot;  chance;  fate;  destiny.     Chaucer. 

No,  make  a  lottery. 
And  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector.  SJiaA. 

— Out  of  sorts,  (a)  in  printing,  out  of  type 
of  a  particular  letter,  (b)  Out  of  order; 
not  in  one's  usual  state  of  health;  unwell. 
[Colloq.] 

Sort  (sort),  v.t.  1.  To  separate,  as  things 
having  like  qualities,  from  other  things,  and 
place  them  in  distinct  classes  or  divisions; 
to  assort;  to  arrange;  as,  to  sort  cloths  ac- 
cording to  their  colours ;  to  sort  wool  or 
thread  according  to  its  fineness. 

Shell  fish  have  been  by  some  of  the  ancients  com- 
pared and  sorted  with  insects.  Bacon. 

Rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  may  be  parted 
and  sorted  from  one  another.  Newton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion.     '  But  God  sort  all ! '    Shak.  —  3.  To 
conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  distribution. 
'  When  she  tsorts  things  present  with  things 
past.'    Sir  J.  Davies. — 4.  To  choose  from  a 
number;  to  select. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house. 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse. 

Chapman. 

5.t  To  suit;  to  render  conformable;  to  con- 
form; to  accommodate. 

I  pray  thee  sort  thy  heart  to  patience.        Shak. 

6.t  To  assign;  to  appropriate.  Shak.— 7.  To 
correct  by  stripes ;  to  punish ;  to  chastise. 
[Scotch.] 

Sort  (sort),  v.i.  1.  To  be  joined  with  others 
of  the  same  species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  with  metals  in  the  earth, 
and  minerals  with  minerals.  \t~ood-ward. 

2.  To  consort;  to  associate. 

The  illiberality  of  parents  toward  children  makes 
them  base,  and  sort  with  any  company.  Bacon. 

3.  To  suit;  to  fit. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vo- 
cations. Bacon. 

4.  To  terminate;  to  issue;  to  have  success; 
to  fall  out.     '  Things  sort  not  to  my  will.' 
Herbert. — 5.  To  agree;  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

Sortable  (sort'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
sorted.— 2. t  Suitable;  befitting.  'Nothing 
sortable  either  to  his  disposition  or  breed- 
ing.' Hoioell. 

Sortablyt  (sort'a-bli),  adv.    Suitably;  fitly. 

Sortal  t  (sort'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  desig- 
nating a  sort.  Locke. 

Sortancet(sort/ans),?i.  Suitableness;  agree- 
ment. Shak. 

Sorter  (sort'er),  n.  One  who  separates  and 
arranges;  as,  a  letter-sorter;  a  wool-sorter. 

Sortes  (sor'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  sors,  lot, 
decision  by  lot.]  A  kind  of  divination  by 
the  chance  selection  of  a  passage  from  an- 
author's  writings.  This  was  a  practice  com- 
mon in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  method  pursued  by  the  ancients- 
was  generally  to  write  a  number  of  verses 
of  a  favourite  poet  on  separate  slips,  put 
them  in  an  urn,  draw  out  one  at  random, 
and  from  its  contents  infer  good  or  bad  for- 
tune. This  means  of  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  future  was  known  as  Sorte» 
Homericce,  Sortes  Virgiliance,  &c.,  according 
to  the  name  of  the  poet  from  whose  works 
the  lines  were  chosen.  Among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  middle  ages  the  Bible  was  used 
forasimilarpurpose;  the  book  being  opened 
by  hazard,  or  a  pin  stuck  between  the 
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leaves,  and  the  first  passage  catching  the 
eye  was  considered  as  indicating  the  in- 
quirer's fate.  Such  lots  were  called  Sortes 
Biblicce. 

Sortie  (sor'ti),  n.  [Fr.,  fromsortir,  to  issue.] 
The  issuing  of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  be- 
sieged place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  fin  out- 
rush  of  a  beleaguered  garrison;  a  sally. 

Sortilege  (sor'ti-Iej),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sor- 
tilegiutn—sorf,  lot,  and  lego,  to  select]  The 
act  or  practice  of  drawing  lots;  divination 
by  lots.  *A  woman  infamous  for  sortileges 
and  witcheries.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sortilegioust  (sor-ti-le'jus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  sortilege. 

Sortilegy  (sm-'ti-Ie-ji),  n.  Same  usSortilege. 

Even  in  sortilr-gits  and  matters  of  greatest  uncer- 
tainty there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course  of 
effect.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sortition  (sor-ti'shon),  n.  [L.  sortitio,  sor- 
titionis,  from  sortior,  to  cast  or  draw  lots, 
from  sorst  sortis,  a  lot.]  Selection  or  ap- 
pointment by  lot.  'Barbarous  sortitions.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Sortment  (sort'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sort- 
ing; distribution  into  classes  or  kinds.— 
2.  A  parcel  sorted;  assortment. 

Sorus  (so'rus),  n.  pi.  Sori  (so'ri).  [Gr.  soros, 
a  heap.]  In  bot.  a  small  clus- 
ter of  minute  capsules  on  the 
back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 
Sori  are  of  various  forms  and 
variously  arranged.  In  most 
instances  they  are  covered 
with  a  peculiar  projecting 
portion  of  the  epidermis, 
which  is  called  the  indu- 
sium,  and  forms  an  import- 
ant characteristic  in  the 
systematic  arrangement  of 
these  plants.  The  woodcut 
shows  the  frond  of  Trich<>p- 
teris  excelsa  with  sori.  Frond 

Sorwe.tn.  Sorrow.  Chaucer. 

Sory  (so'ri),  n.  The  ancient  name  of  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Soryt  (sorTj.ra.   Sorry;  sorrowful.   Chaucer. 

So-so  (so'so),  a.  Neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad;  indifferent;  middling;  passable. 

He  (Burns)  certainly  wrote  some  so-so  verses  to  the 
tree  of  liberty.  Prof.  Wilson. 

SOSS  (sos),  v.i.  1.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  sessian,  to 
settle.]  To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair  or  seat; 
to  sit  lazily.  '  Sowing  in  an  easy  chair.'  Swift. 
2.  [See  the  noun,  3.]  To  make  up  or  pre- 
pare messes  or  mixed  dishes  of  food.  Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Sosat  (sos),  v.t.  To  throw  carelessly;  to 
toss. 

Soss  (sos),  n.  1.  A  lazy  fellow.— 2.  A  heavy 
fall.— 3.  [Gael,  sos,  a  coarse  mess  or  mixture.  ] 
A  heterogeneous  mixture ;  a  mess ;  a  dirty 
puddle.  [All  provincial  and  colloq.] 

SostenutO  (sos-te-nu'to).  [It,  sustained.] 
In  music,  a  term  implying  that  the  notes  of 
the  movement  or  passage, or  note  over  which 
it  is  placed,  is  to  be  held  out  its  full  length 
in  an  equal  and  steady  manner. 

Sot  (sot),  n.  [Fr.  sot,  a  fool,  probably  from 
the  Celtic ;  comp.  Ir.  suthan,  a  blockhead, 
sotaire,  a  fop.]  1.  A  stupid  person;  a  block- 
head; a  dull  fellow;  a  dolt. 

Remember 

First  to  possess  his  books;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  stupefied  by  excessive  drinking; 

an  habitual  drunkard.     Dry  den. 
Sot  (sot),  v.t.     To  stupefy;  to  infatuate;  to 

besot.     [Rare.  ]    Dryden. 
Sot  (sot),  v.i.     To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

He  continued  to  doze  and  sot,  and  tell  a  tedious 
story,  as  most  other  landlords  usually  do. 

Goldsmith. 

Beyond  the  few  lazy  and  reckless  vagabonds  with 
whom  he  sauntered  away  his  time  in  the  fields,  or 
soiled  in  the  ale-house,  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or 
acquaintance.  Dickens. 

Sotadean,  Sotadlc  (so'ta-de-an,  sb-tad'ik), 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  lascivi- 
ous and  abusively  scurrilous  verses  of  the 
Greek  poet  Sotades,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century  B.C. 

Sotadic  (so-tad'ik),  n.  A  sotadean  verse  or 
poem. 

Sote.t  a.     Sweet.     Chaucer. 

Sotel,ta.  Subtle;  artfully  contrived.  Chau- 
cer. 

Sqteriolpgy  (s6-te'ri-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  sote- 
rios,  saying,  salutary,  soter,  a  saviour,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  1.  A  discourse  on  health; 
the  science  of  promoting  and  preserving 
health. —2.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

Soth.ta.     Sooth;  true;  certain.    Chaucer. 

Sothern.t  a.     Southern.     Chaucer. 


Sothfast,t  a.  [Soth  anil/a^.]  Fast  or  firm 
in  truth;  true.  Chaucer. 

Sotbfastness.t  n.  Steady  or  firm  adherence 
to  truth;  truth.  Chaucer. 

Sothiac,  Sothic(soth'i-ak,  soth'ik),a.  [From 
Sat  his,  the  dog-star,  at  whose  heliacal  rising 
the  year  was  supposed  to  commence.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  dog-star  Sothis.— Sothic 
year,  the  ancient  Egyptian  year  of  365  days 
without  any  intercalation.  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with 
five  days  added  at  the  end.  The  period  of 
1460  Julian  years  was  the  Sothiac  period. 

Sothly.t  adv.    Truly;  certainly.     Chaucer. 

Sothness.t  n.     Truth;  reality.     Chaucer. 

Sothsaw.t  n.  [Sotii,  and  A.  Sax.  sagu,  a 
saying.  Bee  SAW.]  True  saying;  veracity, 
Chaucer, 

Sotnia  (sot'ni-a),  n.  A  company  or  squadron 
in  a  Russian  regiment,  or  more  properly  in 
a  Cossack  regiment. 

Sottish  (sot'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sot; 
having  the  character  of  a  sot;  (a)  dull; 
stupid;  senseless;  doltish;  very  foolish. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology! 
Su-ift. 

(b)  Dull  with  intemperance;  given  to  tippling 
and  drunkenness ;  pertaining  to  drunken- 
ness; as,  a  man  of  sottish  habits. — SYN.  Dull, 
stupid,  senseless,  doltish,  infatuate. 

Sottishly  (sot'ish-li),arfu.  In  a  sottish  man- 
ner; stupidly;  senselessly;  without  reason. 
1  Superstition  sottishly  ignorant.'  Glanville. 

Sottishness  (sot'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sottish;  fa)  dulness  in  the 
exercise  of  reason;  stupidity. 

Few  consider  into  what  degree  of  sottishnrss  and 
confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sink  themselves. 

South. 

(b)  Stupidity  from  intoxication ;  drunken 
stupidity;  drunken  habits  generally. 

No  sober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any  com- 
placency upon  the  drunkenness  and  selfishness  of 
his  neighbour.  South. 

Sotto  (spt'to).  [It.,  under,  below,  beneath.] 
In  music,  a  term  signifying  below  or  infe- 
rior; as,  sotto  il  soggetto,  below  the  subject; 
sotto  voce,in  an  undertone;  with  a  restrained 
or  moderate  voice. 

SOU  (so),  n.  pi.  SOUS  (soz).  [Fr.,  from  L. 
solidus,  a  coin,  properly  a  solid  or  entire 
piece.]  An  old  French  copper  coin,  twenty- 
four  of  which  made  a  livre,  or  shilling.  The 
present  five-centime  pieces,  twenty  of  which 
make  a  franc,  are  still  popularly  called  sous; 
but  all  regular  money  accounts  in  France 
are  made  out  in  francs  and  centimes. 

Souarl  (sou-a're),  n.     See  SAOUARI. 

Soubah  (sb'ba),  n.  In  India,  a  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  country ;  a  province,  such  as 
Bengal. 

Soubahdar  (sb'ba-dar),  «.  l.  In  India,  the 
governor  of  a  large  province.  —  2.  A  native 
sepoy  officer  with  the  same  rank  as  a  cap- 
tain. 

Soubrette  (sb'-bref),  n.  [Fr.]  A  waiting- 
maid;  specifically,  in  theatricals,  a  female  in 
a  comedy,  &c.,  generally  a  servant-girl,  who 
acts  the  part  of  an  intrigante ;  a  meddle- 
some mischievous  young  woman. 

Souce  (sous),  n.    See  SOUSE. 

Souchet  (so-sha),  n.  [Fr.]  The  pendulous 
mucilaginous  tubers  of  Cyperus  esculentus, 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  eaten 
like  nuts.  They  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
Egypt  combined  with  rice  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  and,  toasted,  have  been  tried  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  They  are  nutritive 
and  stimulant. 

Souchong  (sb-shong'),  n.  [Chinese,  little 
sprouts.]  A  kind  of  black  tea. 

Soudan,  f  n.  [Fr.  soldan.]  A  sultan.  Chau- 
cer. 

Soudanesse,t  n.  A  sultaness;  the  wife  of 
a  sultan.  Chaucer. 

Soucled,t  pp.  [O.Fr.  souder,  to  solder.  See 
SOLDER.  ]  Consolidated;  united;  confirmed. 
Chaucer. 

Souffle  (sof-la),  n.  [Fr.,  from  souffler,  to 
puff,  souffle,  a  breath,  a  puff.]  A  light  dish 
composed  of  white  of  eggs,  flavoured  with 
chocolate,  vanilla,  orange-flower,  &c.,  and 
baked. 

Sough  (suf),  n.  [W.  soch,  a  sink  or  drain.] 
A  drain;  a  sewer;  an  adit  of  a  mine.  Ray. 
[Obsolete  or  local.] 

Sough  (suf,  or  with  the  Scotch  pron.  such), 
v.i.  [O.E.  swough,  from  A.  Sax.  swegan,  to 
sound,  from  sweg,  a  sound,  but  modified  by 
onomatopoeia.]  1.  To  emit  a  rushing  or 
whistling  sound,  like  that  of  the  wind.  [Old 
and  local  English  and  Scotch.]— 2. To  breathe 
as  in  sleep.  [Scotch.] 

Sough  (such),  v.t.    To  utter  in  a  whining 


or  monotonous  tone.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
See  the  noun,  4. 

Sough  (suf,  or  with  the  Scotch  pron.  such), 
n.  [A.  Sax.  sweg,  a  sound.  See  the  verb.] 
l.Amurmuringsound;arushing  or  whistling 
sound,  like  that  of  the  wind;  a  deep  sigh. 
'Or  listen  to  the  whispering  leaves  or  the 
solemn  sough  of  the  forest.'  W.  Htnritt. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sough.   Burns. 

2.  A  gentle  breeze;  a  waft;  a  breath. 

A  sough  of  glory  shall  breathe  on  you  as  you  come. 
E.  K.  Rro-iL'Hiity. 

3.  Any  rumour  that  engages  general  atten- 
tion.    [Scotch.] 

'  I  hae  heard  a  sough*  said  Annie  Winnie,  'as  if 
Lady  Ashton  was  nae  cannie  body.'  Sir  If-'.  Scott. 

4.  A  cant  or  whining  mode  of  speaking,  es- 
pecially in  preaching  or  praying;  the  chant 
or  recitative  peculiar  to  the  old  Presbyteri- 
ans in  Scotland.    [Scotch.]— To  keep  a  calm 
sough,  to  keep  silence;  to  be  silent.  [Scotch.] 

Hout  tout,  man !  keep  a  calm  sough ;  better  to 
fleech  a  fool  than  fight  with  him.  Sir  11'.  Scott. 

Sought  (sat),  pret.  &  pp.  of  seek. 

I  am  found  of  them  who  sought  me  not.      Is.  Ixv.  i. 

Soujee  (sb'je),  n.     Same  as  Soojee. 

Souke.t  v.i.  or  t.     To  suck.     Chaucer. 

Soul  (sol),  n.  [O.E.  and  Sc.  saul,  A.  Sax. 
siiwel,  sdwl;  a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic 
languages :  Icel.  sdla,  Goth,  saivala,  G.  seele, 
the  soul.  Grimm  derives  saivala  from  saivs, 
the  sea  (see  SEA),  the  soul  being  regarded 
as  the  moving  billowy  element  of  man.  Ben- 
fey  connects  it  with  the  verb  to  see.]  1.  The 
spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  part  in 
man  which  distinguishes  him  from  brutes ; 
the  immaterial  part  of  man;  the  immortal 
spirit  which  inhabits  the  body;  that  part  of 
man  which  enables  him  to  think  and  reason, 
and  which  renders  him  a  subject  of  moral 
government;  as,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
system. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  modifications  of  the  think- 
ing being— all  the  sensations,  thoughts,  and  passions 
— require  to  be  embraced  in  some  general  idea,  as 
the  ultimate  ground  and  possibility  for  these  modifi- 
cations, as  the  noumenon  of  these  phenomena.  This 
idea  is  that  of  an  F.go — of  a  personality — of  a  soul  in 
short.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

2.  The  immaterial  part  of  a  beast,  when 
considered  as  governed  by  human  affections; 
the  seat  of  life  in  an  animal. 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shak. 

3.  The  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature ;  the  seat  of  the  sentiments  or  feel- 
ings, in  distinction  from  intellect. 

Hear  my  soul  speak  : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service.  Shak. 

4.  The  understanding;  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple.— 5.  The  animating  or  essential  part; 
the  vital  principle;  the  source  of  action;  the 
essence ;  the  chief  part ;  as,  he  is  the  very 
soul  of  honour.     'The  very  bottom  and  the 
so-wi  of  hope.'  Shak.  Hence— 6.  The  inspirer 
or  leader  of  any  action,  or  the  like ;  as,  the 
soul  of  an  enterprise ;  an  able  commander 
is  the  soul  of  an  army.— 7.  Spirit;  courage; 
fire;  grandeur  of  mind  or  other  noble  mani- 
festation of  the  heart  or  moral  nature. 

That  he  wants  caution  he  must  needs  confess. 
But  not  a  soul  to  give  our  arms  success.      Young. 

8.  Internal  power  or  principle. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Shak. 

9.  A  spiritual  being;  a  disembodied  spirit. 

Every  soul  in  heaven  shall  bend  the  knee. 

Milton. 

10.  A  human  being;  a  person;  as,  there  was 
not  a  soul  present. 

It  is  a  republic ;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  burgeois, 
and  about  a-thousand  souls.  Addison. 

11.  A  familiar  compellation  of  a  person,  but 
often  expressing  some  qualities  of  the  mind; 
as,  alas,  poor  soul;  he  was  a  good  soul.    '  A 
poor,  mad  soul.'  Shak.  — Cure  of  souls,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  an  ecclesiastical  charge, 
in  which  parochial  duties  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments  are  included,  primar- 
ily vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
clergy  of  each  parish  acting  as  his  deputies. 
— Soul  is  much  used  in  composition,  form- 
ing compounds,  many  of  which  are  self- 
explanatory  ;  as,  soul-be  tray  ing,  sonZ-calm- 
ing,  80«£-destroying,    soul- diseased,  soul- 
entrancing,  soul- felt,  soul- hardened,  soul- 
refreshing,    sow£-reviving,    soul  -  searching, 
sowZ-stirring,  sowi-subduing,  sowZ-vexed,  and 
the  like.  — SYN.  Spirit,  life,  courage,  fire, 
ardour. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  icig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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SOUND-BOW 


We  call  their 
departure  of  the  soul 
sage  of  the  soul. 


Soul  (sol),  tv'.  To  imbue  with  a  soul  or 
mind.  [Rare.] 

Soul  (so!  or  sol),  n.  (A.  Sax.  mfol,  svjel,  sun, 
broth,  pottage,  a  dainty;  Icel.  snrt.  whatever 
is  eaten  with  bread;  Sw.  so/eel,  Dan 
from  root  of  «<j>.]  Anything  eaten  with 
bread  as  butter,  cheese,  milk.  &c.  It  is  also 
written  S""l  ami  .Soirf.-.  ami  corresponds  t" 
the  Scotttah  woid  HfokffL  Grose.  [Prortnotal 
English  ] 

Soul  t  (sol),  r.i.     [From  the  above  word,  or 
from  Fr  niftier,  to  satiate,  from  L.  Ml 
satiated.]     To  afford  suitable  sustenance. 

•  Bread  and  weldings  souling  well. '  Warner. 
SOUlamea(so-hYme-a),  n.     [Kr.ini.-r.i 

the  native  name,  signifying  kin:;  <.f  bitter- 
ness J  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  older  *mi- 
arubew.  S.  amtira,  the  only  species,  a  tree 
with  simple  alternate  leaves,  small  green 
flowers  in  short  axillary  spikes,  and  heart- 
shaped  fruits,  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  medicin- 
ally in  cases  of  cholera,  pleurisy,  and  inter- 
mittent*. 
Soul-bell  (solTjel),  n.  The  passing-bell. 

mil-tails,  for  that  they  signify  the 
oul.  not  for  that  they  help  the  pas- 
Kf.  Hall. 

Soul-curer  (sol'kur-er),  n.  A  physician  of 
the  soul;  a  parson.  Shak. 

Souldert  (sol'der),  n.    Solder. 

Souldiert  (sol'jer),  n.    Same  as  Soldier. 

Souled  (sold),  a.  Furnished  with  a  soul  or 
mind;  instinct  with  soul  or  feeling:  often  in 
composition;  as,  noble-«oui«d,  mean-sowfed. 

•  The  Grecian  chiefs,  though  laigely  souled. ' 
Dry  den. 

Soul-fearing  (sol'fer-ing),  a.  Terrifying  the 
soul;  appalling. 
Till  their  (cannon's)  soul -fearing  clamours  have 

brawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city.       Shak. 

Soul-foot  (sol'fut),  n.    Same  as  Soul-tcot. 

Soulless  (sol'les),o.  1.  Without  a  soul;  with- 
out life;  dead.  '  A  brainless  head  and  soul- 
lest  body.'  Sir  E.  Sandys.  '  Clay  not  dead, 
but  soulless.'  Byron.— 2.  Without  greatness 
or  nobleness  of  mind;  mean;  spiritless;  base. 
'Slave,  soulless  villain.'  Shak. 

Soul-scot,  Soul-shot  (sol'skot,  sol'shot),  it. 
In  old  eccles.  (air,  a  kind  of  heriot  or  funeral 
duty  paid  to  the  church;  a  mortuary.  See 
MORTUARY,  1. 

Soul-sick  (sol'sik),  a.  Diseased  in  mind  or 
soul;  morally  diseased.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Soun,t  n.    Sound;  noise.     Chaucer. 

Sound  (sound),  a,.  [A.  Sax.  fund,  gegund, 
sound,  healthy;  L.G.  Dan.  and  Sw  stmd(not 
in  Icel.),  G.  gesund,  D.  zond,  gezond;  from 
root  of  L.  sanus,  whole,  sound  (whence  sane, 
sanitary);  Or.  mot,  tot,  safe.]  1.  Healthy; 
not  diseased;  having  all  the  organs  and  fa- 
culties complete  and  in  perfect  action ;  not 
being  in  a  morbid  state ;  as,  a  sound  mind ; 
a  sound  body. —2.  Whole;  uninjured;  un- 
hurt; unmutilated;  not  lacerated  or  bruised; 
as,  a  sound  limb. 

Thou  dost  breathe ; 

Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'stnot:  art  s onnd. 
Shan. 

S.  Free  from  imperfection,  defect,  or  decay; 
perfect  of  the  kind ;  as,  sound  timber ;  a 
sound  ship;  sound  fruit. 

Look  that  my  staves  be  sound  and  not  too  heavy. 
Shak 

4.  Honest;  honourable;  virtuous;  blameless. 

In  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  founder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
Shak. 

5.  Founded  in  truth;  firm;  strong;  valid; 
solid;  that  cannot  be  overthrown  or  refuted; 
as,  sound  reasoning;  a  sound  argument;  a 
sound  objection;  sound  doctrine ;  sound  prin- 
ciples. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice. 
Shak. 

6.  Right ;  correct;  well-founded ;  free  from 
error;  orthodox.    2  Tim.  i.  13. — 7.  Founded 
in  right  and  law;  legal;  valid;  not  defective 
that  cannot  be  overthrown;  as,  a  sound  title 
to  land ;  sound  justice.     Spenser. — 8.  Fast : 
profound;  unbroken;  undisturbed. 

New  waked  from  soundest  sleep, 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

9.  Heavy;  laid  on  with  force;  lusty;  forcible 
severe;  as,  a  sound  beating. 

The  men  .  .  .  give  sound  strokes  with  their  clubs 
wherewith  they  fight.  Abf.  Abbot. 

—Sound  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation 
of  coin  pounds  of  obvious  meaning;  as,  sound- 
headed,  sound-hearted,  sound-timbered,  and 
the  like. 


Sound  (sound),  attc.     Soundly;  heartily. 
Finch  him  sound.'    Shak. 
So  satn.i  he  slept  that  naught  might  him  awake. 

Sffisfr. 

Sound  (sound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  suntl,  a  narrow 
SIM  a  strait,  a  sound;  Icel.  sund,  a  strait,  a 
also  a  lane  or  narrow  passage,  a 
defile;  1'an.  Sw.  and  G.  sund,  a  strait  or 
sound:  from  root  of  sunder,  a  sound  being 
the  water  sundering  or  separating  two  pieces 
of  land.]  A  narrow  passage  of  water,  as  a 
strait  between  the  main  land  and  an  isle,  or 
a  strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting 
a  sea  or  lake  with  the  ocean;  as,  the  sound 
which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  ocean 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  —Sound 
iln,-x,  the  sea-toll  formerly  collected  at  Klsi- 
nore  on  all  vessels  passing  the  Sound  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Sound  (sound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sund,  a  swim- 
ming, from  swimman,  to  swim;  Icel.  sund- 
magi,  the  swimming  1  iladder,  lit.  the  '  swim- 
maw  '  from  sund,  a  swimming.]  1.  The  air- 
bladder  of  a  fish.— 2.  A  name  for  the  cuttle- 
fish. 

Sound  (sound),  v.t.  [Probably  from  Fr.  gan- 
der, to  measure  the  depth  of,  to  sound, which 
is  supposed  to  be  from  L.  sub,  under,  and 
unda,  a  wave,  but  may  be  rather  from 
the  Teutonic;  comp.  A.  Sax.  sundgyrd,  a 
sounding  yard  or  pole,  sundline,  a  sounding- 
line.  See  SOUND,  a  narrow  sea.]  1.  To  mea- 
sure the  depth  of;  to  fathom;  to  try  or  test, 
as  the  depth  of  water  and  the  quality  of  the 
ground,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  lead,  at- 
tached to  a  line  on  which  are  marked  the 
number  of  fathoms.  A  cavity  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  lead  is  partially  filled  with  tallow, 
by  means  of  which  some  portion  of  the 
earth,  sand,  gravel,  shells,  Ac.,  of  the  bottom 
adhere  to  it  and  are  drawn  up.  Numerous 
devices  are  in  use  for  testing  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  as  a  pair  of  large  forceps  or 
scoops  carried  down  by  a  weight,  which  are 
closed  when  they  strike  the  ground,  and  so 
inclose  some  of  the  sand,  shells,  *tc. ;  a  cup 
at  the  bottom  of  a  long  leaden  weight,  which 
is  closed  by  a  leathern  cover  when  full,  &c. 
Ac.— 2.  In  surg.  to  examine  by  means  of  a 
sound;  to  introduce  a  sound  into  the  blad- 
der of,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  stone 
is  there  or  not— 3.  To  try;  to  examine;  to 
discover  or  endeavour  to  discover,  as  that 
which  lies  concealed  in  another's  breast;  to 
search  out  the  intention,  opinion,  will,  or 
desires  of.  'To  sound  the  abyss  of  science.' 
Tennyson. 

I  was  in  jest. 
And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast. 

Dryden. 
I've  sounded  my  Nuniidians  man  by  man. 

Sound  (sound),  r.i.  To  use  the  line  and 
lead  in  searching  the  depth  of  water. 

The  shipmen    .   .    .   founded,  and  found  it  twenty 
fathoms.  Acts  xxvii.  27,  28. 

Sound  (sound),  n.  [Fr.  gonde,  a  sounding- 
line;  a  probe.  See  the  verb.]  In  surg.  any 
elongated  instrument,  usually  metallic,  by 
which  cavities  of  the  body  are  sounded  or 
explored;  specifically,  an  instrument  which 
surgeons  introduce  into  the  bladder  in  search 
of  stone. 

Sound  (sound),  n.  [O.E.  sown,  soume,  from 
Fr.  son,  L.  sanus,  a  sound ;  cog.  Skr.  svan, 
to  sound.  The  <l  has  been  added,  as  in 
round  (to  whisper),  lend,  hind  (a  labourer).] 
1.  That  which  is  heard;  the  effect  which  is 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  a  body  affect- 
ing the  ear;  an  impression,  or  the  effect  of 
an  impression,  made  on  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or  other 
medium  with  which  these  organs  are  in 
contact,  which  vibrations  are  caused  by 
the  vibrations  or  tremulous  motions  of  the 
sounding  body;  noise;  report;  as,  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  or  drum ;  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice;  a  horrid  sound;  a  charminp 
sound;  a  sharp  sound;  a  high  sound;  a  loud 
sound;  a  low  sound;  an  acute  sound;  a 
grave  sound.  No  body  can  emit  a  sound 
unless  it  be  put  into  a  tremulous  or  vibra- 
tory motion:  and  hence  sound,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  sounding  body,  consists 
of  a  motion  of  vibration  impressed  on  the 
parts  of  the  body;  this  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  air  which  surrounds  the  body, 
and  produces  in  it  corresponding  undula- 
tions, by  which  the  ear  being  affected  the 
sensation  of  sound  is  produced.  The  propa 
gation  of  sound  is  not  instantaneous,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sensation  is  not  produced  at  the 
same  instant  as  the  motion  in  the  sonorous 
body  which  causes  it;  for  if  a  gun  or  a  piece 
of  ordnance  be  discharged  at  a  considerable 


distance  the  flash  will  be  first  seen,  and 
after  some  seconds  have  elapsed  the  report 
will  be  heard.  In  like  manner  lightning 
always  precedes  thunder,  and  if  the  thuinl'  r 
cloud  be  at  a  considerable  distance  several 
is  will  elapse  before  the  thunder  is 
heard.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
velocity  of  sound  through  air  at  0'  Centi- 
grade is  about  1090  feet  per  second.  The 
velocity  is  modified  by  such  causes  as  the 
wind,  and  is  affected  by  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  humidity  of  the  air  at  the 
time.  Sound  is  propagated  or  radiates  from 
the  sounding  body  in  all  directions  anil  in 
straight  lines,  and  diminishes  in  intensity 
as  it  recedes  from  the  sounding  body;  >o 
that  at  different  distances  from  the  body  it 
is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  those  distances. 
When  sound  is  arrested  in  its  progress  by  a 
smooth,  hard,  or  elastic  surface,  as  a  rock, 
the  wall  of  a  house,  of  a  cavern,  or  of  a 
vault,  it  is  thrown  back  or  reflected,  and 
thus  forms  what  is  called  an  echo,  the  law 
of  the  reflection  being  that  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence. Sounds  are  usually  classified  under 
the  two  heads  of  noises  and  mutual  ion 
A  musical  sound  is  caused  by  a  regular  series 
of  exactly  similar  disturbances  or  pulses  suc- 
ceeding each  other  at  precisely  equal  inter- 
vals of  time.  If  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled the  sound  is  a  noise.  Musical  sounds 
differ  in  intensity,  in  pitch,  and  in  qualitu: 
intensity  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations;  pitch  depends  upon  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  stated  time  (sound  is  aud- 
ible, as  a  general  rule,  when  the  number  of 
vibrations  are  more  than  18  and  less  than 
36,000  per  second);  the  quality  of  a  sound 
depends  on  the  configuration  or  internal 
structure  of  the  individual  sound-waves. 
See  ACOUSTICS.— 2.  Noise  without  significa- 
tion; empty  noise;  noise  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  the  sense  and  not  the  sound  that  must  be  tile 
principle.  Locke. 

Sound  (sound),  ».i.  [See  the  noun.)  1.  To 
make  a  noise;  to  utter  a  voice;  to  make  an 
impulse  of  the  air  that  shall  strike  the  organs 
of  hearing  with  a  particular  effect ;  as,  an 
instrument  sounds  well  or  ill;  it  sounds 
shrill;  the  voice  sounds  harsh.  'And  first 
taught  speaking  trumpets  how  to  sound.' 
Dryden.—  2.  Toseem  or  appear  when  uttered; 
to  appear  on  narration ;  as,  this  relation 
annul*  rather  like  a  fiction  than  a  truth. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound;  to  be  spread  or 
published. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

i  Thes.  i.  8. 

4.t  To  signify;  to  mean;  to  import. 

The  cause  of  divorce  mentioned  in  the  law  is  trans- 
lated 'some  uncleanness,'  but  in  Hebrew  it  sounds 
'  nakedness  of  aught,  or  any  real  nakedness.'  Milton. 

— To  sound  in  damages,  in  law,  to  have  the 
essential  quality  of  damages:  said  of  an 
action  brought,  not  for  the  recovery  of  a 
specific  thing,  as  replevin,  debt,  &c.,  but  for 
damages  only,  as  trespass,  &c. 
Sound  (sound),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a 
noise;  to  play  on;  as,  to  sound  &  trumpet 
or  horn. 

Sound'  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war.       Shak. 

2.  To  utter  audibly;  to  express;  to  pro- 
nounce; as,  to  sound  a  note  with  the  voice. 

3.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound;  to  give  a 
signal  for  by  a  certain  sound ;  as,  to  sound 
a  retreat 

To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe.       Shak. 

4.  To  celebrate  or  honour  by  sounds;  to 
spread  by  sound  or  report;  to  publish  or 
proclaim  ;  as,  to  sound  the  praises  or  fame 
of  a  great  man  or  a  great  exploit. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  soundhis  praise. 

Milton. 

Soundt  (sound),  ti.i.    To  swoon.    Shak. 
Soundable  (sound'a-bl),  a.   Capable  of  being 

sounded. 
Soundage  (sound'aj),  n.    Jfawt  dues  for 

sounding. 
Sound-board  (sound'bord),  n.    See  Soi'sn- 

ING-BOARD. 

Sound-boarding  (soundTjord-ing),  n.  In 
carp,  short  boards  which  are  disposed  trans- 
versely between  the  joists,  or  fixed  in  a  parti- 
tion for  holding  the  substance  called  pug- 
ging, intended  to  prevent  sound  from  being 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  a  house  to 
another. 

Sound-bow  (sournVbo),  n.  The  part  of  a 
bell  on  which  the  clapper  strikes.  The 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  tn.ll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;       i*,  Sc.  ley. 
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sound-bow  is  the  point  of  greatest  thick- 
ness, mill  is  considered  as  unity  in  stating 
the  proportions  of  the  lirll. 

Saunde  t  i-.*.  [See  SOUND,  a.]  To  make 
sound;  to  heal  Chaucer. 

Sounder  isound'er),  n.  That  which  sounds; 
specifically,  iu  tele;;,  a  device,  consisting  oi 
an  electro-magnet  with  an  armature  having 
a  lever  attached  thereto,  used  in  lieu  of  a 
register,  the  communications  being  read  by 
sound  alone. 

Sounder!  (soun'der),  n.  A  herd  of  wild 
swine.  Beau.  £  Fl. 

Sounding  (sound'ing),  j>.  and  a.  1.  Causing 
sound;  sonorous;  making  a  noise.— 2.  Hav- 
ing a  magnificent  or  lofty  sound  ;  bombas- 
tic; as,  mere  rounding  phrases. 

Sounding  (souml'ing),  n.  I.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  that  which  sounds,  in  any  of  the 
senses  of  the  verbs.  —  2.  pi.  The  depths  of 
water  in  rivers,  harbours,  along  shores,  and 
even  in  the  open  seas,  which  are  ascertained 
in  the  operation  of  sounding.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  signify  any  place  or  part  of  the 
ocean  where  a  deep  sounding-line  will  reach 
the  bottom;  also,  the  kind  of  ground  or 
bottom  where  the  line  reaches.—/"  sound- 
inns  so  near  the  land  that  a  deep-sea  lead 
will  reach  the  bottom.— To  striJre  soundings, 
to  find  bottom  with  the  deep-sea  lead. 

Sounding-board  (sound'ing-bord),  n.  1.  A 
canopy  over  a  pulpit,  &c. ,  to  direct  the  sound 
of  a  speaker's  voice  toward  the  audience.— 
•>  In  building,  a  board  used  in  the  deafening 
of  floors,  partitions,  Ac.  See  SouND-BOAUD- 
ING  —3.  The  upper  surface  board  of  a  wind- 
chest  in  an  organ-. —4.  A  thin  board  over 
which  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  violin, 
guitar,  &c.,  are  stretched,  and  which  pro- 
pagates and  enhances  the  sound.  Called 
also  Sound-board. 

Sounding-lead  (sound'ing-led),  n.  The 
weight  used  at  the  end  of  a  sounding-lme. 

Sounding-line  ( sound'ing-lin ),  n.  A  line 
for  trying  the  depth  of  water. 
Sounding-post  (sound 'ing -post),  n.  In 
music,  a  small  post  in  a  violin,  violoncello, 
&c.,  set  under  the  bridge  for  a  support,  and 
for  propagating  the  sounds  to  the  body  of 
the  instrument. 

Sounding-rod  (sound'ing-rod),  n.    A  gradu- 
ated rod  or  piece  of  iron  used  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  water  in  a  ship's  hold. 
Soundless  (sound'les),  a.     Incapable  of 
being  sounded  or  fathomed;  unfathomable. 

He  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride.     Shak. 

Soundless  (soundles),  a.  Having  no  sound; 
noiseless;  silent;  dumb.  Shak. 

Soundly  (sound'li),  adv.  [From  sound,  en- 
tire.] In  a  sound  manner;  as,  (a)  thoroughly; 
satisfactorily;  well. 

Good  Catesby,  go,  effect  this  business  soundly. 
Shak. 

(6)  Healthily;  heartily,  (c)  Severely;  lustily; 
with  heavy  blows;  smartly;  as,  to  beat  one 
soundly.  'I  had  swinged  him  soundly.' 
Shak.  (d)  Truly;  without  fallacy  or  error; 
as,  to  judge  or  reason  soundly,  (e)  Firmly; 
as,  a  doctrine  soundly  settled.  (/)  Fast; 
closely;  so  as  not  to  be  easily  awakened;  as, 
to  sleep  soundly. 

Soundness  (sound'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sound;  as,  (o)  freedom  from  imperfec- 
tion, defect,  or  decay ;  wholeness ;  entire- 
ness;  as,  the  soundness  of  timber,  of  fruit, 
of  the  teeth,  of  a  limb,  &c.  (b)  An  unim- 
paired state  of  the  bodily  or  mental  organs 
or  faculties ;  healthiness ;  as,  soundness  of 
mind ;  soundness  of  the  body ;  the  sound- 
ness of  the  constitution ;  the  soundness  of 
health. 

I  would  1  had  that  corporal  soundness  now.  Shak. 

(«)  Firmness;  validity;  strength;  solidity; 
truth. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  then  very  well  with 
strength  and  soundness  of  reason  even  thus  to  answer. 
Hooker. 

(d)  Truth ;  rectitude ;  freedom  from  error 
or  fallacy ;  orthodoxy ;  as,  soundness  of 
faith.  —  SYN.  Firmness,  strength,  solidity, 
validity,  sanity,  healthiness,  truth.rectitude, 
orthodoxy. 

Sound-post  (sound'post),  n.    A  prop  inside 
a  violin,  &c.    See  SOUNDING-POST. 
Soune,t  v.i.     To  grow  sound;  to  become 
whole.    Chauctr. 

Sounc.t  v.i.  To  sound;  to  be  consonant  to; 
to  harmonize  with;  hence,  also,  to  tend 
towards :  followed  by  7/71(0,  in,  or  into. 
Chaucer. 

Soup  (sop),  n.  [Fr.  soupe,  a  word  of  Ger- 
manic origin;  O.  sttppe,  D.  soep,  Dan.  suppe, 
Icel.  siipa—  soup,  broth,  &c.  Akin  sup, 
sip,  sop.]  A  kind  of  broth;  a  sort  of  food 


made  generally  by  boiling  flesh  of  some 
kind  in  water  with  various  other  ingre- 
dients. Soups  are  of  many  ditfereut  kinds; 
as.  In-own  fimp,  white  soup,  hare  soup,  turtle 
mm,  pease  soup,  *c.—  Portable  smip,  n  sort 
of  cake  formed  of  concentrated  smip,  freed 
from  fat,  and,  by  long-continued  boiling, 
from  all  the  putrescible  parts. 
Soup  (soup),  11.  A  sup;  a  drop  or  small  quan- 
tity ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  drink  or  of 
any  thin  food.  [Scotch.] 

I  daresay  he  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  aff  me— 
and  he  wad  ijar  them  fie  me  my  soup  porridge  and 
bit  meat.  Sir  It  .  Scott. 

Soupt  (sop),  v.t.  1.  To  breathe  out,  as 
words  Camden.  —  2.  To  sup;  to  swallow. 
Wicldi/e. 

Soup  t  (  sop  ),  v.  t.  To  sweep  ;  to  pass  with 
pomp.  'Souping  in  side  robes  of  royalty.' 
lip.  Hall. 

Soupcon  (sop-soil),  n.  [Fr.,O.Fr.  souspecon, 
a  suspicion.  ]  A  very  small  quantity ;  a 
taste ;  as,  water  with  a  soupcon  of  brandy. 

Soupe  t  (sop),  v.i.  [Kr.  souprr,  to  sup.  See 
SUP.]  To  sup;  to  take  the  evening  meal. 
Chaucer. 

Souper.t  n.    Supper.    Chaucer. 

Souper  (sop'er ),  n.  In  Ireland,  a  name  ap- 
plied iu  derision  to  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary or  convert  from  Popery,  from  the  fact 
that  the  missionaries  are  said  to  assist  their 
work  by  distributing  smip  to  their  converts. 

Soup  -  kitchen  (sop'kich-en ),  n.  A  public 
establishment  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  preparing  and  supplying  soup 
to  the  poor. 

Souple  (so'pl),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  That  part 
of  a  flail  that  strikes  the  grain ;  the  swiple. 
2  A  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  cudgel.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Souple  (so'pl),  a.  Supple;  active;  subtle; 
pliant.  Chaucer.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

A  souple  jad  she  was  and  strang.          Burns. 

Soup-maigre  (sop-ma'gr),  n.  [Fr.]  Thin 
soup  made  chiefly  from  vegetables,  a  little 
butter,  and  some  spices. 

Soup-ticket  (sbp'tik-et),  n.  A  ticket  given 
to  the  poor  to  authorize  them  to  receive 
soup  at  a  soup-kitchen. 

Soupy  (sop'i),  a.  Like  soup;  having  the 
consistence  or  appearance  of  soup.  'A 
soupy  fog.'  Jean  Ingelow.  [Colloq.] 

Sour  (sour),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sur,  sour,  acid; 
Icel.  surr,  Dan.  suur,  D.  zuur,  O.H.G.  sur, 
Mod.  G.  sauer;  also  found  in  Celtic ;  W.  and 
Armor,  stir— sour.  Sorrel  is  from  this  word 
through  the  French.]  1.  Having  an  acid 
taste;  sharp  to  the  taste;  tart;  acid;  as, 
vinegar  is  sour;  sour  cider;  sour  beer. 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 
Or  being  early  pluck'd  Is  sour  to  taste.       Shak. 

2.  Harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  peevish;  aus- 
tere; morose;  as,  a  man  of  a  sour  temper. 

[  ofty  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  htm,  sweet  as  summer 
Shak. 

3  t  Afflictive;  hard  to  bear;  bitter;  disagree 
able  to  the  feelings;  distasteful  in  any  man 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  tour  adversity.       Shak. 

4.  Expressing  discontent,   displeasure,   or 
peevishness;  as,  he  never  uttered  a  sour 
word. 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  sou, 
countenance.  Swift. 

5.  Gloomy;  dismal;  sad;  as.  a  sour  retrea 
from  mankind.  Addison.  'Sour melancholy. 
Shak.—  6.  Spoiled  by   keeping,    as   milk 
rancid ;  musty.  —  Sour  grapes.     See  unde 
GRAPE. —  SYN.  Acid,  sharp,  tart,  acetous 
acetose,harsh,acrimonious,crabbed, dogged 
currish,  peevish. 

Sour  (sour),  n.    A  sour  or  acid  substance. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours. 
Shak. 

Sour  (sour),  v.t.    1.  To  make  acid;  to  cans 
to  have  a  sharp  taste. 

So  the  sun's  heat,  with  different  pow'rs, 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.        Swi/l. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

Tuftfi  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  harsh  in  temper;  to  make  cros 
crabbed,  peevish,  or  discontented ;  as,  mi 
fortunes  of  ten  sour  the  temper.— 4.  Tocaus 
to  gloom;  to  cloud.    [Rare.] 

And  now  Adonis    .     .     . 

Souring  his  cheeks  cries.  •  Fie.  no  more  of  love ! 
Shak. 

5.  To  make  uneasy  or  less  agreeable;  to  em 
bitter. 

Hail,  great  king  I 

To  sour  your  happiness  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.  Shak. 


.  To  macerate,  as  lime,  and  render  fit  for 
>laster  or  mortar. 

our  (sour),  v.i.     1.  To  become  acid ;  to 
[uire  the  quality  of  tartness  or  pungency 

0  the  taste;  as,  cider  sours  rapidly  in  the 
•ays  of  the  sun. —2.  To  become  peevish. 
Tabbed,  or  harsh  in  temper. 

What  betwixt  shame  and  pride. 
New  things  and  old,  himself  and  her,  she  sour'3 
To  what  she  is.  Tennyson. 

OUTCe  (sors),  n.     [Fr.  source,  O.Fr.  sorce. 

01  son  .  from  sio-sot,  a  late  feminine  parti- 
:ipial  form,  from  L.  surf/o,  to  rise,  contr. 
'or  surriijo,  for  ttub-rego — sub,  under,  and 
•ego,  to  direct.  See  REGENT.]  1.  The  spring 
jr  fountain-head  from  which  a  stream  of 
water  proceeds;   any  collection  of  water 
within  the  earth  or  upon  its  surface  in  which 
a  stream  originates;  as,  the  St.  Lawrence 

las  its  source  iu  the  great  lakes  of  America. 
'  The  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile.'  Addison. 

Great  floods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources.  Shak. 

2.  First  cause ;  original ;  one  who  or  that 
which  originates  or  gives  rise  to  anything; 
as,  ambition,  the  love  of  power  and  of  fame, 
aave  been  the  sources  of  half  the  calamities 
of  nations;  intemperance  is  the  source  of 
innumerable  evils  to  individuals. 

Famous  Greece, 

That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought.     Waller. 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'bt  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so. 
Goldsmith. 

iour-crout  (sour'krout),  n.   Same  as  Sauer- 

fcnrat 

>0urdet  (sord),   v.i.      [Fr.   sourdre,  from 

L.  sunjere,  to  rise.    See  SOURCE.]    To  rise; 

to  springer  issue;  to  have  or  take  its  source, 

as  a  spring  or  river. 
Sourdet  (sor'det), ».    Same  as  Sourdine,  1. 

>ourdlne  (sor-den),  n.     [Fr]    1.  A  sordine; 

a  mute.    See  MUTE,  3.  — 2.  A  stop  on  the 

harmonium,  which,  by  limiting  the  supply 

of  wind  to  the  lower  half  of  the  instrument, 

enables  the  performer  to  play  full  chords 
with  softness. 

Sour -dock  (sourMok),  n.  Sorrel  (Rumex 
Acetosa). 

Sour-eyed  (sourld),  a.  Having  a  cross  or 
sullen  look.  'Sour-eyed  disdain.'  Shak. 

Sour-gourd  (sour'gbrd),  n.  A  name  given 
to  trees  of  the  genus  Adansonia  and  their 
fruit.  The  Ethiopian  sour-gourd  is  A.  digi- 
tata,  known  also  as  the  baobab  or  monkey- 
bread.  The  sour-gourd  is  A.  Gregorii,  or 
cream-of-tartar  tree.  See  ADANSONIA. 

Sour-gum  (sour'gum),  n.    See  BLACK-GUM. 

Souring  (sour'ing),  n.  1.  That  which  makes 
acid.  '  A  double  squeeze  of  souring  in  his 
aspect.'  Smollett.— 2.  A  local  name  for  the 
crab-apple. 

Sourish  (sour'isli),  a.  Somewhat  sour;  mo- 
derately acid ;  as,  sourish  fruit ;  a  smtrish 
taste.  Boyle. 

Sour-krout  (sour'krout),  n.  Same  us  Sauer- 
kraut. 

Sourly  (sourli),  adv.  In  a  sour  manner; 
as,  (a)  with  acidity;  acidly,  (d)  With  peevish- 
ness; with  acrimony. 

And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 

Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  hath  prevailed?    Shak. 

(c)  Discontentedly. 

As  bad  dispositions  run  into  worser  habits,  the 
evening  doth  not  crown  but  sourly  conclude  the  day. 

Sour-milk (sour'milk),n.  A  name  for  butter- 
milk.  [Local.] 

Sourness  (sour'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sour;  as,  (a)  acidity;  sharpness 
to  the  taste;  tartness;  as,  the  sourness  of 
vinegar  or  of  fruit.  (6)  Asperity;  harshness 
of  temper. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  seriousness  of  mind.  -K.  Nelson. 

Sourock  (sor'ok),  n.    Sorrel.    [Scotch.] 

Hegh  gudeman !  but  ye  hae  been  eating  sourocks 
Instead  oMang  kail.  Cart. 

Sour-sop  (sourtop),  n.  1.  The  large  succu- 
lent fruit  of  Anona  muricata.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  custard-apple.  It  is  of  consid- 
erable size,  often  weighing  upwards  of  2  Ibs. 
It  is  greenish  on  the  outside,  and  covered 
with  prickles;  the  pulp  is  white,  with  a 
pleasant  slightly  acid  flavour. —2.  A  cross 
crabbed  person. 

Sour-tree  (sour'tre),  n.  Same  as  Sorrel  Tree. 
See  SORREL. 

Sour- wood  (sour'wod),  n.  Same  as  Sorrel 
Tree. 

Sous  (sS),  n.  Properly  the  plural  of  sou,  a 
French  coin,  but  by  some  writers  used  with 
a  singular  meaning.  'Not  a  sous  to  save  me 


ch,  c/aiu;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Oien;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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from  gaol"  Arbuthnot.  •  Would  not  have 
cared  a  sous. '  Sterne 

Souse  (sous),  n.    [A  form  of  sauce  (whlcb 
see).]     1    Pickle  made  with  salt;  sauce.— 
mething  kept  or  steeped  in  pickle;  espe- 
cially, the  ears,  feet,  d-c  ,  of  swiue  pickled. 
And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon.  an<f  sweeter  his  touie. 
Tuner. 

3.  The  ear;  in  contempt.  '  With  VMM  erect 
or  pendant,  winks  or  haws,  snivelling.'  J. 
Fletcher. 

Souse  (sous),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  touted;  ppr. 
soufiiig.  1  To  steep  in  pickle. 

Oil.  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart: 

But  mua  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

Pofe. 

2.  To  plunge  into  water. 

They  touted  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water  when 
1  was  a  boy.  Jadiion. 

Souse  (sousXe.i:  [Comp.  O.  tauten,  to  rush.] 
To  fall  suddenly  on ;  to  rush  with  speed,  as 
a  hawk  on  its  prey. 

fore's  bird  comes  touting  down  from  upper  air. 
Dryjfn. 

Souse  (sous),  n.  A  violent  attack,  as  of  a 
bird  striking  it*  prey;  hence,  a  blow.  Spen- 
ser. 

Souse  (sous),  v.t.  To  strike  with  sudden 
violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 

The  valiant  monarch  is  in  arms; 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  tow'rs. 

To  toute  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.  Shak. 

Souse  (  sous ),  adv.  With  sudden  violence. 
•Run  toute  against  his  chaps.'  Young. 
[Familiar.] 

Souse,  Source  (sous,  sdrs),  n.  [Fr.  iota, 
under,  below.  ]  In  arch,  a  support  or  under- 
prop. Gwilt. 

Douslik  (sus'lik).  n.  A  pretty  little  rodent 
quadruped,  the  Spermophilui  eitillus.  See 
SUSLIK. 

Soustenu,  Soutenu  (sos'te-n6,  so'te-n8). 
[Fr.,  sustained.]  In  her.  a  term  applied 
when  a  chief  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  a 
small  part  of  the  escutcheon  beneath  it,  of  i 
a  different  colour  or  metal  from  the  chief, 
and  reaching,  as  the  chief  does,  from  side 
to  side,  being,  as  it  were,  a  small  part  of 
the  chief  of  another  colour,  and  supporting 
the  real  chief. 

Soutane  (so-tan'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  mb- 
tana,  from  L  subtus,  beneath.]  A  white 
woollen  cassock  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  as  an  under -garment  beneath  the 
rochet. 

Souter  (so'terX  n.  [A.  Sax.  tutere,  from  L. 
tutor,  a  shoemaker,  from  mo,  to  sew.]  A 
shoemaker;  a  cobbler.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

A  conqueror!  a  cobbler!  hang  him  touttrl 

Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Souterly  Iso'ter-li),  a.  Like  a  cobbler;  low; 
vulgar.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

You  touterly  knaves,  shew  you  all  your  manners  at 
onceT  Old  flay. 

Sou  terrain!  (sot'er-an),  n.  [Fr.  See  SUB- 
TERRANEAN.] A  grotto  or  cavern  under- 
ground. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade. 


South  (south),  n.  [A.  Sax.  *IUA.  probably 
for  tit/nth,  from  ntnne,  the  sun;  I  eel.  guthr, 
sunnr,  Dan.  9yd,  svnden,f).H.G.  guild.  Mod. 
G.  iiid,  south.]  1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  directly  opposite  to 
the  north.  The  north  and  south  are  oppo- 
site points  in  the  horizon,  each  ninety  de- 
grees, or  the  quarter  of  a  great  circle,  dis- 
tant from  the  east  and  west.  The  meridian 
of  every  place  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  north  and  south  points.— 2.  The 
region,  tract,  country,  or  locality  lying  op- 
posite to  the  north,  or  situated  nearer  the 
south  point  than  another  point  of  reckon- 
ing. 'The  queen  of  the  touth.'  Matt.  xii.  42. 
'The  palms  and  temples  of  the  touth.'  Ten- 
nyson.—Z.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the 
south. 

When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 

Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt.  Shak. 

South  (south),  a.  Situated  in  the  south,  or 
in  a  southern  direction  from  the  point  of 
observation ;  lying  toward  the  south;  per- 
taining to  the  south;  proceeding  from  the 
south.  '  When  he  quieteth  the  earth  by  the 
south  wind.'  Job  xxxvii.  17 .  —  The  South 
Sea,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  especially  the  southern  portion  of 
it  —  South  Sea  Bubble  or  Scheme,  a  disas- 
trous financial  speculation  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  last  century. 
It  originated  with  the  directors  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  which,  in  consideration  of 


certain  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  to  the 
..•rnment  easier 
tenuforthodvancaoriMaotiAtloi 

th;i!i  .  .,ul'!  !>•-  "U:uii'-<l  from  the  general 
piiMii-.  In  1720  the  proposal  of  the 
to  take  over  the  entire  national  debt  in  con- 
M  of  .0  per  cent  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  possessing  other 
sources  of  revenue  the  directors  held  out 
promises  to  the  public  of  paying  as  much  as 
(jO  per  cent  on  their  shares.  It  became  soon 
apparent  that  such  magnificent  promises 
ruiiM  never  be  fulfilled,  and  in  a  few  months' 
time  the  collapse  came  which  ruined  thous- 
ands, from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
down  to  the  pettiest  speculator. 
South  (south),  ad t>.  Toward  the  south ;  from 
the  south. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 

South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.    Skat. 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping  gather 
in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind  Lloweth  not 
soittk.  Baton. 

South  (south),  T.i.  1.  To  move  or  turn  to- 
wards the  south;  to  veer  toward  the  south. 
2.  In  attron.  to  arrive  at  or  pass  the  meridian 
of  a  place;  as,  the  moon  souths  at  nine. 

Southcottlan  (south-kot'i-an),  n.  One  of  the 
followers  of  Joanna  Sviithcott,  a  religious 
fanatic,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1750. 
She  first  pretended  to  a  divine  mission,  and 
held  herself  out  as  the  woman  spoken  of  in 
the  book  of  Revelation.  In  1814  she  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
mised Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she  pre- 
dicted. Herdeath,  in  Decemberof  that  year, 
did  not  undeceive  her  disciples,  and  the  sect 
continued  to  exist  for  many  years. 

South-down  (south'doun),  n.  One  of  a 
noted  breed  of  English  sheep;  mutton  from 
this  sheep.  (See  SHEEP)  'His  curdiest 
salmon  declined,  his  wonderful  south-down 
sent  away  scarcely  tasted.'  Lever. 

South-down  (south'doun),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  South-downs  of  England; 
as,  South-down  sheep. 

Southeast  (soitth'est),  n.  The  point  of  the 
compass  equally  distant  from  the  south  and 
east. 

Southeast  (south'est),  a.  In  the  direction 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  coming  from  the  south- 
east: as,  a  southeast  wind. 

Southeaster  (south'est-er),  n.  A  wind  from 
the  southeast. 

Southeasterly,  Southeastern  (south-est'- 
er-li.  south-est'ern),  a.  Same  as  Southeast. 

Souther  (sou'THerjv  n.    Solder.    [Scotch.] 

Souther  (south'er),  n.  A  wind  from  the 
south. 

Southerllness  (suTH'er-li-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  southerly. 

Southerly  (suiH'er-li),  a.  1.  Lying  in  the 
south  or  in  a  direction  nearly  south;  as,  a 
southerly  point.  — 2.  Coming  from  the  south 
or  a  point  nearly  south. 

I  am  but  mad  north  northwest:  when  the  wind  is 

toutkerly 
I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.  Shak. 

Southern  (suTH'ern).  a.  [A.  Sax.  tuthern, 
from  sttther,  suth,  south.  See  SOUTH.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  the  south;  situated  in  the  south; 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator ;  as, 
thesouthem  hemisphere;  southern  latitudes; 
southern  signs ;  Ac.  —  2  Coming  from  the 
south;  as,  a  southern  breeze. 

Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  southern  winds  blow 
than  when  northern.  Bacon. 

Southern  (suTH'ern),  n.    Same  as  Southron. 

Southern  Cross  (suTH'ern  kros),  n.  In 
astron.  a  small  bright  constellation  (Crux) 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  principal 
stars  of  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

Southerner  (suTH'ern-er),  n.  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  the  south,  especially  of  the 
southern  states  of  America. 

Southernliness  (suTH'ern-li-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  southerly. 

Southernly  (suTH'ern-li),  adv.  Toward  the 
south. 

Southernmost  (suTH'ern-most),  a.  Furthest 
toward  the  south. 

Southernwood  (suTH'ern-wud),  n.  A  plant 
nearly  allied  to  the  wormwood,  Artemisia 
Abrotanum.  It  is  found  in  almost  every 
cottage  garden,  and  was  formerly  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and  stimulant. 
See  ARTEMISIA. 

Southing  (south'ing),  n.  1.  Tendency  or 
motion  to  the  south.— 2.  The  time  at  which 
the  moon  or  other  heavenly  body  passes  the 
meridian  of  a  place.— 3.  In  navig.  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  made  by  a  ship  in  sailing  to 
tiia  southward. 


Southly  t  (south'li),  adc.  Toward  the  south; 
southerly. 

Southmost  (south'most),  a.  Furthest  to- 
ward the  south. 

Southness  (south'nes),  n.    The  name  given 
to  a  tendency  of  a  magnetic  lie-file  to  point 
;  the  south. 

Southron  (suiH'ron),  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  a  southern  country  or  of  the  southern 
part  of  a  country;  fc|n-r  ideally,  a  term  for- 
merly applied  in  Scotland  to  a  native  of 
South  liritain;  an  Englishman. 

Southsay.t  Southsayer.t  See  SOOTHSAY, 
SOOTHSAYER. 

Southward  (south'werd),  ado.  Toward  the 
south;  as,  to  go  southward. 

Southward  (south'werd),  a     Lying  or  situ- 
ated toward  the  south:  directed  towards  the 
south.     "The  sun  looking  with  a  south' 
eye  upon  him  '    Shak.  —  The  southward,  the 
southern  regions  or  countries. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  toutkli'drd  than 
in  the  northern  parts.  Raltifh. 

Southwest  (south-west'),  n.  The  point  of 
the  compass  equally  distant  from  the  south 
and  west. 

Southwest  (south'west).  a     1  Lyinsr  in  the 
direction  of  the  southwest;  as,  a  sou''- 
country. —2  Coining  from  the  southwest;  as, 
a  southwest  win'l 

Southwester  (south-west'er),  n.  1.  A 
strong,  southwest  wind. —2.  A  waterproof 
hat  with  a  flap  hanging  over  the  neck,  worn 
in  bad  weather.  Frequently  contracted  into 
Sou'wester. 

Southwesterly  (south-west'er-li),  a.  1.  In 
the  direction  of  southwest  or  nearly  so. — 
2.  Coming  from  the  southwest  or  a  point 
near  it;  as,  a  southwesterly  wind. 

Southwestern  (south-west'em),  a.  In  the 
direction  of  southwest  or  nearly  so;  as,  to 
sail  a  southwestern  course. 

Southwestward  (south-west'werd),  a.  and 
adv.  Towards  the  southwest 

Souvenance.t  Sovenance  t  (so've-nans,  so'- 
ve-nans), n.  [Fr.J  Remembrance.  Spelled 
also  Sovenau/ife.  Spenser. 

Souvenir  (so-ve-nerl  n.  [Fr]  That  which 
reminds  or  revives  the  memory  of  anything; 
a  remembrancer;  a  keepsake;  as,  a  souvenir 
of  a  person;  a  souvenir  of  a  visit  to  a  place. 

Soveralnly.t  adv.    Above  all.    Chaucer. 

Sovereign  (sov'er-in),  a  [O.E.  soteraine, 
souvereyn,  from  O.Fr.  ftoverain,  Mod.Fr. 
souverain;  It  sovrano,  soprano;  from  L  L. 
guperanus,  from  L.  super,  above,  over.  The 
g  seems  to  have  got  into  this  word  from  a 
fancied  connection  with  revm.  See  SOV- 
RAN.] 1.  Supreme  in  power:  possessing  su- 
preme dominion ;  independent  of  and  un- 
limited by  any  other;  highest  in  power; 
hence  royal;  princely,  'The  remembrance 
of  his  most  sovereign  name.'  Shak. 

None  of  us  who  now  thy  grace  implore 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before,  ftrydrn. 
And  sovereign  law,— that  states  collected  will  .   .  . 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Sir  »'.  yetitt. 

2.  Efficacious  in  the  highest  degree;  effec- 
tual: said  especially  of  medicines.     '  A  sov- 
ereign preservative  of  God's  people. '  Booker. 

And  telling  me.  the  tovereifii'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacety  for  an  inward  bruise.         Skat. 

3.  Supreme;  paramount;  excellent;  com- 
manding. 'A  man  of  sovereign  parts.'  Shak. 
'Yond  same  sovereign  cruelty.'    Shak. — 
Sovereign  state,  a  state  having  the  admin- 
istration of  its  own  government,  being  not 
dependent  on  or  subject  to  another  power. 

Sovereign  (sov'er-in),  n.  1.  One  who  exer- 
cises supreme  control;  a  supreme  ruler;  the 
person  having  the  highest  power  or  authority 
in  a  state  or  the  like,  as  a  king,  queen,  em- 
peror, Ac. ;  a  monarch. 

Let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's  hand.        Skai. 
By  my  sovereign  and  his  fate  I  swear.      Dryden. 

2.  (a)  A  gold  coin  current  at  22».  6d.  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I. 
(6)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  208.,  and 
weighing  123  274  grains  Troy,  the  standard 
of  the  English  coinage  at  the  present  day.— 
STN.  King,  prince,  monarch,  potentate, 
ruler. 

Sqverelgnize  t  (sov'tr-in-iz),  r.i.  To  exer- 
cise supreme  authority. 

Nimrod  was  the  first  that  sovereignixed  over  men. 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sovereignly  (sov'er-in-li).  adv.  Supremely; 
in  the  highest  degree.  [Rare.] 

He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.         Boyle. 

Sovereignty  (sov'er-in-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  a  sovereign ;  the  supreme  power  in  a 
state ;  the  possession  of  the  highest  power 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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M.,,|i;.    suit.    linn,    ami   Sw.    mi.  now.     Colt 

0»       IVrhapK   fr root 

nil     to   hrillit    forth   (wheni-e   fun) .  I      1.    The 
female   ..I     III.'   Ill  lit    killll   (II-  of    KWIIie. 

I  .    i,    mill. '|ie.l;    till)    IOW -bug,       :i     In 

founding  («>  in.'  n«me  (hrm  i>.v  '!"•  wm-k- 

'uii'll    to    III.-    111. mi    DbUUMl    111    tho    floor    of 

a  smelting  fnniii.'e  into  which  tho  liquid 

il    IK   Unit    made    to   i-nti-r       Tho   »lilu 

rliiinn.li  whirh  hruiieh  oil   from  tho  sow 

III.      I,  I  in." I    iiii/H,     wllili-     till!     till     whii-ll 

fills  tin-  sow  is  called  tow-metal,  ami  Unit 
whieli  nil*  tho  pigs  ply -metal.  (M  The 
liiiTi-  of  metal  cant  111  this  channel;  1111 
oliloni!  iinim  of  metal.— 4.  A  military  struo- 
turo  nf  tin-  nature  of  a  mnvulili!  OOTfTM 
shcil,  ain-l.-ntly  used  In  idegf-s  to  coy 
protect  men  who  w.  t.  eniplo\e.l  in  Hiippinu 
.-in. I  mining  operatloin  /  /.  "  '"  •  ' 
yet  tho  right  (or  wrung)  tow  liy  the.  fin.  I" 
pitch  upon  the  right  (or  wrong)  person  or 
thills;  to  i-oiin-  to  Hi.-  right  (or  wrong) con- 
cluftion 
You  hatva  litronj:  tow  f>y  the  far.  llit<liln,i\. 

Sow  (so).  t>.  (.  pret.  lowed;  pp.  lowed  or  nown; 
jipr.  Hoiriivj.  [A.  Sux.  Kilumn  (pret.  «<•""','  p|) 
mlwen;  so  He.  tau>,  #00,  «au»t);  I.-. -I  .",  I)'1'. 
mar.,  0.  mien,  Cloth.  laiaii.  From  same 
root  as  L.  lero,  latuin,  to  sow  (whence  lea- 
inn).  Seed  Is  from  this  item.)  1.  To  scat- 
ter, as  seed  upon  the  earth,  for  the  purpose 
of  growth;  to  plant  hy  strewing;  as,  to  tow 
(train ;  to  »oio  beans.  '  Plant  nettles  or  taw 
lettuce.'  Xhiik.  '  When  to  turn  the  fruitful 
soil,  anil  when  to  tow  the  corn.'  Uryden. 

Whattocvcr  »  man  inxlh  that  tball  lie  «1«o  reap. 
(..il.  vl.  7. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth;  to  sup- 
ply or  stock  with  seed. 

And  t<nv  the  fieUU  and  plant  vineyard*,  which  may 
yield  fruitl  of  IncreaK.  ft-  evil.  37. 

The  Intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  and  It  U 
the  wont  hutbandry  in  the  world  to  ifwi  It  with 
trl«e».  Sir  If.  Halt. 

3.  To  spread  ahroad;  to  cause  to  extend;  to 
disseminate ;  to  propagate ;  as,  to  low  dis- 
cord. 

Born  to  afflict  my  Marcin't  family, 

And  tovi  dikveiifcion  in  the  heart!  of  brother!. 

Attdtion, 

4.  To  scatter  over;  to  besprinkle.     'Sowed 
with  stars  the    heaven  thick  as  a  field.' 
Hilton. 

ow  (to), «.{.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  anil 
the  production  of  a  crop. 

They  that  tew  in  tear!  thall  reap  In  Joy. 

Pi.  cxarl.  S. 

Bowl  (so),  r.t.    To  sew. 

8owa  (so'a),  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant 
cultivated  In  India.  ItiitheAntthumSond, 
the  aromatic  seed  of  which  Is  much  used  hy 
the  natives  In  cookery  as  well  an  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Bowans  (no'anz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Soutni, 

Sowar  (sou'ar).  n.     [Iliinl  I     A  trooper; 
mounted  soldier  belonging  to  the  Irregular 
cavalry. 

Sowbane  (aouTiin),  n.  Another  name  for 
nettle  -leaved  goosefoot  (Clwnopodium  inu- 
rale).  Called  also  lloy't-bane. 

Sow-bread  (sou'bred).n.  Aplantofthegenai 
Cyclamen,  the  C.  eurnpteum,  so  namci] 
from  Its  roots  being  said  to  IK-  the  principal 
food  of  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily. 

Sow-bug  (sou'bug),  n.  An  Isopodous  cms 
taceoim  animal;  a  mlllcped. 

Bowce  (sous),  n.  and  ti.  (.    Same  as  Smite. 

Sowens  (so'enz),  n.  pi.  [He.  toven,  weaver'i 
paste,  Is  the  singular.  Comp.  A.  Sax  tteftw 
itlue,  paste.)  A  nutritions  article  of  food 
maile  from  the  farina  remaining  among  the 
husks  of  oats,  much  used  In  Scotland.  The 
husks  (called  In  Hcotland  teed*),  after  being 
separated  from  the  oatmeal  hy  the  sieve 
-till  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  far! 
naceous  matter.  A  quantity  of  the  hunks 
11  steeped  In  water  till  the  farinaceous  mat 
ter  Is  dissolved,  and  until  the  liquid  has  he 


II       I  he  whole  is  then  put  Into  a 

Sieve,   whieli   allows  111.-   Illllkv   llqlll.l   to   |.il',. 
Into   a    hill  K 'I   of  "Hi.  I1   vessel,  hut 
i.  Inn     Ihr  husks.    The    t  in  hi  m.» 
dually  Mill  i.le  .  l..  Hi.   lioiiom  of  lit 
The  Hour  liquor  in  then  decanted  oil.  and 
eqiiid    quantity   of    fre-.li    w;il.t 

added        Thin   mixture,    when    liolled,    foi-ni'i 

I  u  I'jir.liilid    it    i  i  ni.,1.'  .  ..mm. .lily 

eiilled     tin, in, in  >i         \\t'ilteu     also     ,s'<.i/'//..s 

II ..  n,  ,  I  hat  is,  Iliiuiin.  ry.'  M"i  tin"  < . 

•  ..-  N'.i.xli  with  tli 

lower (s6'Ar),  ii.    1  One  who  sown..] 

I  '     Thill.    U'hi.'h    B..W,    herd   ,    II   rtllWIIlg- 

macliine      :t  "lie  who  seattern  or  K]H  r.i.l      a 

disseminator;  a  breeder;  a  promoter.  •  Term- 
ing Paul.  .  .  a  *</«'''/•  of  words,  a  very  babbler 

or  tnlli'i'  '     //" 
They  are  the    M 

,  ...i.l  Hi.-  . 

lower,!  it.  A  wore  ot  I. ii. -k  in  Its  fourth  year. 
( '/../  ./.•'  / 

JowliiB-machlne  (K6'ing-mn-slien),  n.  A 
n. a.  Inu. •  for  depositing  seeds  In  the  soil, 
either  equally  over  Its  nurfitre  or  In  Town. 
Various  machines  of  this  kind  have  been 
contrived. 

Sowing  (HO'IIIZ),  ii.  /.•  •  I:NS. 

lowl.t  Bowie  t  (soul),  t?.(.  (1'rov.  K.  also«o(c, 
to  pull  or  haul,  to  pull  by  the  ears;  comp. 
I'i'.iv  f;  -'rii'-lii.  to  tng,  to  drag.]  To  pull 
by  the  cars;  to  pull  about 

.,  lie  tayt,  and  lowtt  the  port,  i 
tl.ceart.  Shti*. 

Sowlel  (soul),  n.    gee  SOUL. 

iowm  (siuiin),  ii.  and  v.    See  next  entry. 

Sowmlng  (soum'ilig).     [.S'oioin  Is  probably 
the  same  as  turn,  8c.  tovrm,  loom,  and  ....  .... 

from  A.  Max.  rtnn.  room,  space.)  A  term 
used  In  Scot*  lam  In  conjunction  with  /..i/./. 
ing.— Sowininyand  routining,  the  term  now 
applied  to  Mil-  action  whereby  the  number 
of  cattle  to  be  brought  upon  .1  .-omnion  I,-. 
the  persons  respectively  having  a  servitude 
of  pasturage  may  be  ascertained.  The  cri- 
terion Is  the  number  of  cattle  which  each  of 
the  dominant  proprietors  is  able  to  fodder 
during  winter.  A  towin  of  land  is  as  much 
as  will  pasture  one  cow  or  ten  sheep,  or  In 
some  places  one  cow  and  five  sheep ;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  to  totem  the  common  Is  to 
ascertain  the  several  towmt  It  may  hold, 
and  to  fin-Hi  It  Is  to  portion  it  out  amongst 
tbe.l in. o.l  proprietors. 

Sown  (sfln),  pp.  allow. 

Sowtert  (sou'tcr),  «.    Same  as  Koutcr. 

Sow-thistle  (miu'thls-I),  it.  The  common 
name  of  several  Itrltlsh  species  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Sonehun,  said  to  be  eaten  by  swine 
and  some  other  animals.  Heo  HoNCHUB. 

Soy  (sol),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  sauce  prepared  In 
China  and  Japan  from  a  small  bean,  the 
fruit  of  the  Noja  hitpida.  It  Is  eaten  with 
fish,  cold  meat,  Ac.  There  are  two  or  three 
qualities  of  soy,  but  the  Japan  soy  Is  reck- 
oned the  best.— 2.  The  plant  from  tint  needs 
of  which  the  sauce  Is  prepared.  See  SOJA. 

Soya  (Hol'a),  it.    Hume  as  Sowa. 

Soy  lei  (soil),  n.i.    To  solve. 

Likewise  mayett  lliou  toylt  all  other  textt. 

Boylet  (soil),  n.  1.  Soil. -2.  In  huntiiw.  the 
mire  In  which  a  beast  of  the  chase  wallows; 
the  prey.  Spenser. 

Soyled  (snlld).  p.  and  a.  [See  ROIL,  ».«.,  to 
feed.)  High-fed;  pampered.  'The  fitchew 
and  the  toyled  horse. '  Shak. 

Soymlda  (sol-ml'da),  n.  [Telugu  name.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Mellaceie,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Kast  Indies.  The  bark  of  S./ebri- 
./".'/",  the  I'ltnin'i  of  Hindustan,  is  a  useful 
tonic  In  India  In  Intermittent  fevers,  and 
has  been  employed  successfully  In  this 
country  In  coses  of  typhus.  It  Is  a  tall  tree 
with  parlplnnate  leaves  and  large  panicles 
of  flowers,  and  yields  a  strong  timber.  Called 
also  Hedwood. 

Soynedl  (solnd),  p  and  a.  [Kr.  toigner,  tc 
care  for  )  Killed  with  care;  alarmed. 

Sozzle  (sozT;,  v.t.  (Krorn  «</«».]  1.  To  mingle 
confusedly.  [Local.]— 2.  To  spill  or  wet 
through  carelessness;  to  move  about  con 
fusedly  or  carelessly.  [United  tUates.) 

Spa  (»pa),  n.  A  general  name  for  a  mineral 
spring,  or  the  locality  In  which  such  springs 
exist;  from  Kjia,  a  celebrated  watering 
place  In  llclglum. 

Site  hat  been  at  healthy  at  the  German  ifa. 

Shtrtttan. 

Spaad  («pad),  n.    |  It  tpaath,  O.  ipalh,  spar. 

A  kin/1  of  mineral;  spar. 
Space  (spas),  n.  (Kr.  M)MM,from  I.  tpatimn 

space,  from  root  ipa,  to  stretch ;  comp 
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2.  Any  quantity  or  poiti.m  of  .-xt.  n  VI..H,  ihe 
Interval  hi'l\M.'ii  tiny  two  or  niot'r  ..hjects; 
an.  I  hi'  «;«).•'•  h.'lwr.'ii  I  wo  hill'-,  or  t  wo  :-,l.-n  B; 

In  tills  sense  called  relative  ipaee. 

A  heavy  bultittrnde,  ..rii.iinriiir.1  fo.ni   ifiuct  to 
tth  IIUKC  ifrotetque  Agurct  of  animal*. 

-.;,'  /(       '..  .  It 

S.  Quantity  of  time;  duration:  al»o,  tin-  m 
t.  i  \  :il  between  two  points  of  time.  '  Nine 
times  the  tpace  Unit  nieasuren  day  ami 
night.'  JWiVi.,,i 

God  may  defer  hlit  Judifment  for  a  time,  nnd  (rlvfl  a 
yeoplo  a  longer  jfiut  tut  repentance.       /  . 

4.  A  short  time;  a  while.  '  To  iitay  your 
deadly  strife  a  tpace.  '  .S'/wimrr  [Ham  |  fi.  In 
lniii/iiKi.  fn>  tin-  inli-rval  l)i  Iw.-.'n  H-oi-ilit  in 
printed  matter.  ('<)  A  kind  of  blank  type, 
with  a  shorter  nhank  than  the  letter  types. 
for  separating  words.  -  (I  In  /".'...'.  one  of 
Hi.'  I..IM  mhi  v:ih  In  l  ».  en  the  five  linos  of  n 
KtiilF.  SjiiH-i-K  ;ite  iiiiin.  .1  it.  .in  ih<:  notes  that 
.n  '.  'ttjiy  tli<  'in;  UIIIH,  the  Kpaeen  of  the  IIIIKH 
staff  i-oiintlng  upwards  are  known  a*  A,  C, 
I  .-.ml  (i,  UIOHC  of  the  treble  stair,  K,  A,  C, 
and  K 

Space  t  (spas),  v.l.  To  rove;  to  pace;  to 
roam  about.  'And  loved  In  fon-stn  wild  to 
Kpa.ce.  '  Spenter. 

Space  (  spas  ),  i).  (.  pret.  A  pp.  upaeed  ;  ppr. 
ijiacitiy.  To  arrange  at  projier  Intervals; 
to  arrange  the  spaces  In  ;  specifically,  In 
printing,  to  arrange  tho  spaces  and  Inter- 
vals In  or  between  so  that  there  may  he  no 
glaring  disproportion  ;  as,  to  ipacr  a  para- 
graph; to  tpace  words,  lines,  or  letters.— 
To  tpace  out,  to  widen  the  intervals  between 
words  or  lines  in  a  page  for  printing. 
Spacefill)  (upas'ful),  a.  Wide,  extensive. 
Bpaceleil  (spas'les),  a.  Destitute  of  space. 
Colrrulnt. 

Space-line  (spiiK'Mn),  n.  In  printing,  a  thin 
piece  of  type-metal,  not  so  nigh  as  type,  to 
lint  between  and  Increase  the  width  of  the 
lines,  and  for  other  purposes:  generally 
called  a  Lead. 

Space-rule  (Hpl'm'rol),  n.     In  (./-..'./.'l.a  line 

line  cast  type  high,  and  to  any  length  re- 
quired, used  for  printing  the  lines  In  tubular 
matter. 

Spaclally  (  spa'shl-al-ll  ),  udtt  As  regards 
or  with  reference  to  space.  Written  also 
Spatially. 

Thlnifv  jfnctally,  are  either  Inclntlve  or  eo-excluklve, 
Sir  If,  llfimlllan. 

Spacloui  (spiVslms),  a.  [Kr.  ipaaUua;  L. 
tpatiimut.  Heo  Hl'AOE]  1.  Inclosing  on  ex- 
tended  space;  vast  in  extent;  wide  extended. 
'A  tpacwut  plain  outstretched  in  circuit.' 

M,U,,i, 

Tlie  ipaeioux  (Irmament  on  hlith, 

Wn  I,  all  the  blue  ethereal  nky.  dctditon. 

2.  Having  large  or  ample  room;  not  con- 
tracted or  narrow  ;  roomy  ;  as,  a  Hpacunm 
church,  hall,  or  the  like.—  HVN.  Wide,  ex- 


churc,    a,  or      e       e.—  VN.          e,  ex- 

tensive, ample,  capacious,  roomy. 
Spaciously  (»pa'shus-ll),  adv.    In  a  spa- 

cious manner;  widely;  extensively. 
Spaciousness  (spa'shus-nex),  «.    The  qua 

llty  of  lielng  spacious;  largeness  of  extent; 

cxtcnsivencxs;  roominess. 
The  ipatlouinttt  of  IIOIIM  wnn  mirh  thiit  It  bud 

three  «alleric»,  each  of  llicm  a  mile  long,   llakruill. 

8pada»8ln  (spa-das'lii),  n.  |Fr,  from  It. 
Hjnida,  a  sword,  from  I.,  niallia,  a  broad  Hat 
Instrument,  a  broad  pointless  sword.]  A 
swordsman;  a  bravo;  a  bully. 

Bully  twordtmen,  '  ifatlatitiii'  of  that  party.  K'l 
Iwatf  iferlnif  ;  or  Indeed  they  can  lie  bud  for  .-I  Irmu  of 
money.  Citrlyte. 

Spaddle(»pad'l),n.  [Dim.  of  ipade.)  A  little 
spwle. 

Oilier*  dettroy  mr.lcft  with  a  tfattJlt,  waiting  In  llie 
nioMilniTH  and  cvenliiK*  for  them.  Mortimtr. 


ch,cAaln;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g.go;     J,/ob;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     IH,  (Acn;  th,  (/tin;     w,  tolg;    wh,  toAIg;    zh,  ozure.-Hec  KEV. 
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Spade  (*p:i'l),  n  [\  Sai.  ypadu ;  L.li.  I). 
Dan.  and  Sw.  spade,  In  :*ateit, 

borrowed  from  L.  gpatJia  =  Gr.  .^mti^.  any 
broad  Made  nf  wood  ol  metal.  From  the 
l.atiu  cume  al~u  It.  spada,  Sp.  enpaila.  Kr. 
,  a  sword.]  1.  An  instrument  for  dig- 
ging or  cutting  the  ground,  provided  with 
a  broad  blade  of  iron,  with  a  cutting  edge, 
and  having  a  stunt  handle,  adapted  to  be 
used  with  both  hands  and  one  foot.— To  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  to  call  things  by  their 
proper  names  even  though  these  may  seem 
a  little  coarse;  to  speak  plainly  and  without 
mincing  matters.  •  To  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
a  bawd  a  bawd.'  John  Taylor. 

I  have  learned  to  call  wickedness  by  its  own  terms: 
a  fig  i  nk',  an d  .1  s.'.tji-  a  spadt.  John  A.~nvx. 

2.  One  of  the  four  suits  of  cards,  from  the 
spade-like  figures  on  each  of  the  cards  of 
the  suit;  in  this  sense  used  in  the  plural, 
though  the  singular  may  be  used  for  a  single 
card  of  the  suit;  as,  to  lead  spades,  or  to  lead 
a  xpa.de.  '  The  figure  was  originally  designed 
to  represent  the  head  of  a  pike;  but  the 
name  is,  perhaps,  derived  directly  from 
Spanish  espada,  sword— these  cards  among 
the  Spanish  bearing  the  figure  of  a  sword.' 
Goodrich. 

Spade  (spad),  v.t.  To  dig  with  a  spade;  or 
to  pare  otf  the  sward  of  land  with  a  spade. 

Spade  (spad),  n.  A  hart  three  years  old. 
Written  also  Spaid. 

Spade  (spad), n.  [L.  spado,  a  eunuch.]  1.  A 
eunuch. — 2.  A  gelded  beast. 

Spade-bayonet  (spad'ba-on-et),  n.  A  broad- 
bladed  bayonet  which  may  be  used  for  dig- 
ging shelter  holes  or  rifle-pits. 

Spade-bone  (spad'bon),  n.  The  shoulder- 
blade;  the  scapula. 

Spadeful  (spad'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  spade 
will  hold. 

Spade-guinea  (spad'gi-ne),  n.  A  guinea 
with  a  spade-formed  shield  bearing  the  coat 
of  arms  on  the  reverse. 

Spade-handle  (spad-han'dl),  n.  In  niach. 
a  pin  held  at  both  ends  by  the  forked  end 
of  a  connecting-rod.  Goodrich. 

Spade-husbandry  (spad'huz-band-ri),  n. 
A  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  improv- 
ing it  by  means  of  deep  digging  with  the 
spade  instead  of  the  subsoil-plough. 

Spade-iron  (spad'i-Srn),  n.  In  her.  the  term 
used  to  denote  the  iron  part  or  shoeing  of  a 
spade. 

Spadiceous  (spa-dish'us),  a.  [L.  spadiaeus, 
from  spadix,  a  light  red  colour.]  1.  Of  a 
light  red  colour,  usually  denominated  bay. 
Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  In  bot.  said  of  a  sort  of 
aggregate  flower,  having  a  receptacle  com- 
mon to  many  florets,  within  a  spathe,  as  in 
palms.  Dracontium,  Arum,  <fcc. 

Spadicose  (spa'di-kos),  a.  In  bot.  growing 
on  the  spadix. 

Spadille,  Spadilio  (spa-dil',  spa-dil'yo),  n. 
[Fr.  spadille,  Sp.  espadUla,  dim.  of  espada. 
See  SPADE)  The  ace  of  spades  at  ombre 
and  quadrille. 

Spading  (spad'ing),  n.  The  operation  of 
digging  with  a  spade;  the  operation  of  par- 
ing off  the  surface  or 
sward  of  grass  land 
by  means  of  the  paring 
spade  with  an  intent  to 
burn  it,  and  thus  im- 
prove the  land. 

Spadix  (spa'diks),  n. 
[L.]  In  bot.  a  form  of 
the  inflorescence  of 
plants,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  closely  ar- 
ranged round  a  fleshy 
radius,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  large 
leaf  or  bract  called  a 
spathe,  as  in  palms  and 
arums.  See  cut  INFLOR- 

Spad^spa'doXn     [LI   ££$%S?£%Z. 
1.  A  castrated  animal;   turn. 
a  gelding.  — 2.  In  civil 
law,  one  who  from  any  cause  has  not  the 
power  of  procreation;  an  impotent  person. 

Spadroont  (spa-dron*),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  es- 
padon,  It. itpadone.  See  SPADE.]  A  cut-and- 
thrust  sword,  lighter  than  a  broadsword. 

Spae  (spa),  r.i.  and  (.  [A  Scandinavian  word : 
Icel.  spd,  Dan.  spaae,  to  foretell ;  comp.  G. 
spahen,  to  look;  L.  gpecio,  to  see.]  To  fore- 
tell; to  divine;  to  forbode;  as,  to  spae  one's 
fortune.  [Scotch .  ] 

Spae-man  (spa'man),  n.  A  prophet ;  a  di- 
viner; a  soothsayer.  [Scotch.] 

Spaer  (spa'er),  n.   One  who  spaes;  a  fortune- 
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teller.     'A  spaer  o'  poor  folk's  fortunes.' 
Blacks 

Spae-wife  (spa'wif).  n.  A  female  fortune- 
teller. [Scotch.] 

Many  remembered  that  Annaple  Bailyon  wandered 
through  the  country  as  a  beggar  and  fortune-teller, 
or  spat-wife.  Sir  ft'.  Scott. 

Spagyric.t  Spagyricalt  (spa-jir'ik,spa-jir'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Kr.  flpOjrtn'yu*,  formed  from  tlr. 
spao,  to  draw,  to  separate,  and  ayei >•<">,  to 
assemble,  to  bring  together.]  Chemical  or 
alchemical. 

Spagyiict  (spa-jir'ik),  n.  A  chemist,  espe- 
cially one  devoted  to  alchemical  pursuits. 

Spagyristt  (spaj'ir-ist),  n.  1.  A  chemist  or 
alchemist. — 2.  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians 
who  pretended  to  account  for  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  human  body  in  health 
and  disease,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chemists  of  their  day  explained  those  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom. 

Spahee,  SpaM  (spji'he,  spalii),  n.  [Turk. 
sipahi;  Per.  sipahee.  See  SEPOY.]  1.  One 
of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  Spahiis  were 
disbanded,  along  with  the  Janissaries,  in 
1826.— 2.  A  native  Algerian  cavalry-soldier 
in  the  French  army. 

Spald  (spad),  7i.     A  hart  three  years  old. 

Spall  (spal),  v.t.  [See  SPALE.]  In.  mining, 
to  break  up,  as  ore,  into  small  pieces  for  the 
purpose  of  easily  separating  it  from  the 
rock.  Written  also  Spate. 

Spall  (spal),  n.     A  chip.     See  SPALE. 

Spairge  (sparj),  v.t.  [Fr.  asperger,  from  L. 
spargo,  to  scatter,  to  besprinkle.]  To  dash; 
as,  to  spairge  water;  to  bespatter  by  dashing 
any  liquid;  to  sully  by  reproach.  [Scotch.] 

Spalt  (spat),  n.    See  SPATE. 

Spake  (spak).  One  of  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
terite of  speak,  the  other,  and  more  com- 
monly used  form,  being  spoke. 

Still  she  spake  on,  and  still  she  spake  of  power. 
Ttnnyson. 

Spake-net  (spak'net),  n.  A  net  for  catching 
crabs. 

Spalacotlierium  (spara-ko-the"ri-um),  n. 
[Gr.  spatax,  spalakos,  mole,  and  therion,  a 
wild  beast.]  An  extinct  genus  of  mole-like 
insectivorous  marsupials,  founded  by  Owen 
on  the  teeth  and  jaw-bones  found  in  the 
dirt-beds  of  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire. 

Spalax  (spal'aks),  n.  [Gr. ,  a  mole.  ]  A  genus 
of  rodent  animals  of  which  the  Spalax 
typhlus  or  slepez  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
See  SLEPEZ. 

Spale  (spal),  n.  [D.  spell,  a  chip ;  O.  and 
Prov.  G.  spellen,  to  split.  Akin  spelfc,  spalt, 
split.  ]  A  chip  or  splinter  of  wood.  [Scotch.  ] 

Spale  (spal).  v.t.  In  mining,  (a)  to  inflict  a 
fine  upon  for  breach  of  some  rule  of  the 
mine.  (6)  Same  as  Spail. 

Spall  (spal),  v.t.  To  split;  to  splinter.  See 
SPALE,  SPAJL. 

Spall  (spal),  n.  In  masonry,  a  chip  driven 
off  by  the  hammer. 

Spall,  Spalle  (spal),  n.  [O.Fr.  espaule,  It. 
Bpalut,  the  shoulder,  from  L.  spathula, 
spatiUa,  a  dim.  of  spatha.  a  broad  flat 
wooden  instrument.  See  SPADE.  ]  The 
shoulder.  Spenser.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Spalt  (spalt),  n.  [See  SPALE.]  A  whitish 
scaly  mineral,  used  to  promote  the  fusion 
of  metals. 

Spalt  (spalt),  a.     [Akin  to  split,  spelk,  &c.] 

l.f  Brittle;  liable  to  break  or  split.    [Local.] 

Of  all  oke  growing  in  England,  the  park  oke  is  the 

softest,  and  far  more  sfatt  and  brickie  than  the  hedge 

oke.  HoKfuhtd. 

2.  Frail;  clumsy;  heedless;  pert.     [Local. 
Spalt  (span),  v.  t.  and  i.   [Dan.  gpalte,  to  split. 

See  SPALE.  ]  To  split  off,  as  chips  from  tim- 
ber. [Provincial  English.] 
Span  (span),  n.  [A.  Sax.  span,  gponn,  a  span 
(the  measure);  Icel.  aponn,  Dan.  spand,  D. 
span,  G.  spanne,  the  measure  of  a  span,  all 
from  verb  signifying  to  extend,  to  stretch, 
to  measure,  seen  in  A.  Sax  and  O.H.G.  span- 
nan,  to  clasp,  join,  measure,  span,  probably 
also  in  L.  spatiwn,  space;  Gr.  spad,  to  draw. 
In  sense  5  the  word  seems  to  come  directly 
from  the  D.  ttpan,  a  span  or  yoke,  the  origin 
being  the  same.)  1.  The  space  from  the  end 
of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger 
when  extended;  nine  inches;  the  eighth  of 
a  fathom.— 2.  A  short  space  of  time. 

Life's  but  a  span;  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.    Farqithar. 
For,  indeed,  't  is  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
la  elegant  pure  and  aerial  minds.  Keats. 

3.  In  arch,  an  imaginary  line  across  the 
opening  of  an  arch  or  roof  by  which  its  ex- 
tent is  estimated ;  the  spread  or  extent  of 
an  arch  between  its  abutments. — 4.  Naut.  a 
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rope  fastened  at  both  ends  so  that  a  pur- 
chase may  be  hooked  to  its  bight.  Also,  a 
double  rope,  having  thimbles  attached  be- 
twixt its  two  parts,  and  used  as  a  fair-leader 
for  ropes. — 5.  A  pair  of  horses;  a  yoke  of 
animals;  a  team.  It  is  generally  applied  in 
America  to  a  pair  of  horses  of  nearly  the 
sjune  colour,  and  otherwise  nearly  alike, 
which  are  usually  harnessed  side  by  side. 
In  South  Africa  it  is  applied  generally  t<> 
other  animals  than  horses,  as  to  a  yoke  of 
oxen. 

Span  (span),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spanned;  ppr. 
spannirtt/,  1.  To  measure  by  the  hand  with 
the  fingers  extended,  or  with  the  fingers 
encompassing  the  object;  as,  to  span  a  spare 
or  distance;  to  gpan  a  cylinder. — 2.  To  mea- 
sure or  reach  from  one  side  of  to  the  other; 
as,  a  bridge  spans  the  river. 

This  soul  doth  span  the  world.         Herbert, 
The  rivers  were  spanned  by  arches  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. Prescott. 

3.  Kaut.  to  confine  with  ropes;  as,  to  span 
the  booms.— 4.  To  shackle  the  legs  of,  as  a 
horse;  to  hobble.     [Local.] 
Span  (span),  v.i.     To  be  well  matched  for 
running  in  harness;  as,  the  horses  gpan  well. 
[United  States.) 
Span  (span),  pret.  of  spin, 
Spansemia  (spa-ne'mi-a),  n.    [Gr.  spanig. 
scarcity,  and  haima,  blood.]     In  pathol. 
poverty  of  blood;  that  condition  of  the  blood 
in  which  its  solid  constituents  are  dimin- 
ished.    Written  also  Spanetny. 
Gpansemic,  Spanemic  (spa-ne'mik),  a.    In 
ined.   relating    to  spansemia ;    having   the 
quality  of  impoverishing  the  blood. 
Spansemic,  Spanemic  (spa-ne'mik),  n.    A 
medicine  having  the  power,  real  or  fancied, 
of  impoverishing  the  blood. 
Spancel  (span'sel),  n.     [A.  Sax.  spannan,  to 
join,  and  gal,  a  rope,  a  fastening.]    A  rope 
to  tie  a  cow  or  a  horse's  hind-legs.    [Local.] 
Spancel  (spun'sel),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  span- 
celled;  ppr.  spancelling. 
To  tie  the  legs  of  a  horse 
or    cow    with    a    rope. 
[Local.] 

Spancelled  (span'seld). 
pp.  In  her.  an  epithet 
for  a  horse  that  has  the 
fore  and  hind  leg  of  the 
near  side  fettered  by 
means  of  fetterlocks  fas- 
tened to  the  ends  of  a 
stick. 


Spancelled. 


Span-Counter  (span'koun-ter),  n.  An  old 
game  thus  played :  one  threw  a  counter  on 
the  ground,  and  another  tried  to  hit  it  with 
his  counter,  or  to  get  it  near  enough  for  him 
to  span  the  space  between  them  and  touch 
both  the  counters.  In  either  case  he  won; 
if  not,  his  counter  remained  where  it  fell, 
and  became  a  mark  for  the  first  player,  and 
so  alternately  till  the  game  was  won.  Called 
also  Span-farthing,  Span-feather. 

Tell  the  king,  from  me,  that  for  his  father's  sake. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span- 
counter  for  French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall 
reign.  Shak. 

Span-dogs  (span'dogz),  n.  pi.  A  pair  of  iron 
hooks  or  bars,  with  sharp  claws  at  one  end. 
linked  together  and  used  to  grapple  timber, 
the  fangs  of  the  extended  ends  being  driven 
into  the  log. 

Spandrel  (span'drel),  n.  [Old  forms  spaun- 
dere,  splaundrel,  from  O.Fr.  esplanader,  to 
level,  plane,  lay  even.  See  ESPLANADE.] 
In  arch,  the  irregular  triangular  space  com- 
prehended between  the  outer  curve  or  ex- 
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trados  of  an  arch,  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  its  apex,  and  a  perpendicular  line  from 
its  springing;  also,  a  spaceon  a  wall,  between 
the  outer  mouldings  of  two  arches,  and  a 
horizontal  line.or  string-course,  above  them; 
likewise  between  similar  mouldings  and  the 
line  of  another  arch  rising  above,  and  in- 
closing the  two.  In  Gothic  architecture  the 
spandrels  are  usually  ornamented  with  tra- 
cery, foliage,  Ac.  Britton.— Spandrel  wall, 
a  wall  built  on  the  extrados  of  an  arch  fill- 
ing in  the  spandrels. 
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SPANE 

Spane  (span),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  spanu,  spana, 
I'rov.  E.  x/xYm,  tpene,  a  teat.  Lit.  to  teat, 
that  is,  to  deprive  of  the  pap.]  To  wean. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Spanemy  (spa-ne'ini),  n.    Same  as  Spaiue- 

ItlitL 

Span-farthing,  Span-feather  (span 'far- 
ming, span'feTH-er),  n.  See  SPAN-COUXTKK. 

Spang t  (spang), n.  [See  SPANGLE.)  A  spangle 
or  shining  ornament ;  a  thin  piece  of  metal 
or  other  shining  material.  '  Glittering 
spangs.'  Spenser. 

Spang t  (spans),  v.t.  To  spangle;  to  set  with 
spangles.  '  Crimson  velvet  spang'd  with 
stars  of  gold. '  fiarnfield. 

•puff  (spang),  v.v  [Akin  to  span.  ]  To  leap; 
to  spring.  [Scotch.] 

Spang  (spang),  i\  t.  To  cause  to  spring;  also 
to  span  or  measure  by  the  hand.  [Scotch.  ] 

Spang  (spang),  n.  1.  A  spring;  the  act  of 
springing. —2.  A  span.  [Scotch.] 

Spangle  (spang'gl),  n.  [Dim.  of  spang,  a 
spangle;  A.  Sax.  spange,  a  buckle,  a  clasp, 

Srobably  also  a  brooch,  a  stud,  and  the  like; 
.  spang,  Icel.  spong,  a  spangle,  a  stud ; 
perhaps  from  root  of  span.]  1.  A  small 
plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal ;  a  small  cir- 
cular ornament  of  metal  stitched  on  an 
article  of  dress.— 2.  Any  little  thing  spark- 
ling and  brilliant,  like  pieces  of  metal ;  a 
small  sparkling  object.  '  The  rich  spangles 
that  adorn  the  sky. '  Waller. 

They  would  pelt  me  with  starry  spangles  and  shells. 
Tennyson. 

3.  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  leaves  and 
tender  branches  of  oak;  an  oak-apple. 
Spangle  (spang'gl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spangled; 
ppr.  spangling.  To  set  or  sprinkle  with 
spangles;  to  adorn  with  small  distinct  bril- 
liant bodies;  as,  a  spangled  breastplate. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty? 
Sloi. 

Let  the  splendour  fall 
To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores.     Tennyson. 

Spangle  (spang'gl),  !>.i.  To  glitter;  to  glisten. 
[Rare.] 

Spangler  (spang'gler),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  spangles.  Keats. 

Spangly  (spang'gli),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  spangle  or  spangles ;  resembling  or  con- 
sisting of  spangles ;  glittering ;  glistening. 
'  Bursts  of  spangly  light. '  Keats. 

Spaniard  (span'yerd),  n.  A  native  of  Spain. 

Spaniel  (span'yel),n,  [O.  Fr.  espagneul,  Mod. 
FT.  epayneul,  lit.  a  little  Spanish  doff,  from 
New  L.  tt ispaniolus,  Spanish,  from  L.  His- 
pania,  Spain.  ]  1.  The  name  given  to  several 
varieties  or  distinct  breeds  of  the  canine 
race,  all  more  or  less  elegant.  Their  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  a  rather  broad 
muzzle,  remarkably  long  and  full  ears,  hair 
plentiful  and  beautifully  waved,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  ears,  tail,  and  hinder  parts 


Spaniel. 

of  the  thighs  and  legs.  The  prevailing  col- 
our is  liver  anil  white,  sometimes  red  and 
white  or  black  and  white,  and  sometimes 
deep  brown,  or  black  on  the  face  and  breast, 
with  a  tan  spot  over  each  eye.  The  English 
spaniel  is  a  superior  and  very  pure  breed; 
and,  although  the  name  spaniel  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  Spanish  origin,  it  is  most  pro- 
bably indigenous.  It  was  much  used  in  the 
days  of  falconry  to  start  the  game.  The 
smaller  spaniel  or  King  Charles's  dog  (Cants 
brevipilis,  Linn.)  is  a  small  variety  of  the 
spaniel  used  as  a  lapdog.  The  Maltese  dog 
and  the  lion-dog  (Canis  leoninus)  are  also 
small  species  of  spaniel.  The  water-spaniels, 
large  and  small,  differ  from  the  common 
spaniel  only  in  the  roughness  of  their  coats, 
and  in  uniting  the  aquatic  propensities  of 
the  Newfoundland  dog  with  the  fine  hunting 
qualities  of  their  own  race.  Spaniels  possess 
a  great  share  of  intelligence,  affection,  and 
obedience,  which  qualities,  combined  with 
much  beauty,  make  them  highly  prized  as 
companions.  —  2.  Used  as  an  emblem  of 
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fawning  submissiveness;   hence,  a  mean, 
cringing,  fawning  person. 

I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 

The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you.    Shak. 

Spaniel  (span'yel),  a.    Like  a  spaniel;  fawn- 

ingly  submissive ;  mean;  servile;  cringing. 

'  Low-crooked  courtesies,  and  base  spaniel 

fawning. '    Shak. 
Spaniel  (span'yel),  ti.i.     To  fawn;  to  cringe; 

to  be  obsequious.     Churchill. 
Spaniel  (span'yel),  v.t.     To  follow  like  n 

spaniel.     '  The  hearts  that  spaniel'd  me  at 

heels.'    Shak. 
Spaniel-like  (span'yel-lik),o.  Like  a  spaniel. 

Spaniel-lite,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  still.     Ska*. 

Spanish  (span'ish),  a.     Pertaining  to  Spain. 

Spanish  (span'ish),  n.  The  language  of 
.Spain. 

Spanish  -  bayonet  (span'ish-ba-on-et),  n. 
The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  Yucca, 
growing  in  Central  America,  having  very 
sharp-pointed  rigid  leaves. 

Spanish -black  (span'ish-blak),  n.  A  soft 
black,  prepared  by  burning  cork,  used  in 
painting. 

Spanish-broom  (span'ish-brom),>i.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Spartium,  the  S.  junceum.  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  British  gardens  for 
upwards  of  300  years.  A  good  fibre  is  ob- 
tained from  the  macerated  twigs,  which  is 
made  into  thread  in  Languedoe,  and  into 
cord  and  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth  in  Dalmatia. 

Spanish-brown  (span'ish-broun),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  earth  used  in  painting,  having  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  which  depends  upon 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Spanish-burton  (span'ish-ber-ton), ».  See 
BURTON. 

Spanish-chalk  (span'ish-cliak),«.  A  variety 
of  steatite  or  soap-stone,  obtained  from 
Arragon  in  Spain. 

Spanish-cress  (span'ish-kres),  n.  A  species 
of  pepperwort,  of  the  genus  Lepidium  (L. 
Cardamines).  London. 

Spanish-elm  (span'ish-elm),  n.  An  ever- 
green tree  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
yielding  a  tough  elastic  wood  of  a  fine  grain 
(Cordifl  gerasacanthufi). 

Spauish-Ferreto  (span'ish-fer-ra'to),  n.  A 
rich  reddish  brown,  obtained  by  calcining 
copper  and  sulphur  together  in  closed  cru- 
cibles. Weale. 

Spanish-fly  (span'ish-fli),  n.  A  coleopterous 
insect,  the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  about 
J  inch  long.and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with 
bluish-black  legs  and  antennte,  used  in  vesi- 
catories  or  compositions  for  raising  blisters. 
See  CANTHARIS. 

Spanish-grass  (span'ish-gras),  n.  Same  as 
Esparto  Grass.  See  ESPAETO. 

Spanish -juice  (span'ish-jiis),  n.  The  ex- 
tract of  the  root  of  the  liquorice,  Glycyr- 
rhua  glabra. 

Spanish-moss  (span'ish-mos),  n.    See  BAR- 

BA-HlSPANICA. 

Spanish-nut  (span'ish-nut),  n.  A  bulbous 
plant,  the  ilortea  Sisyrinchium  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Spanish-potato  (span'ish-pd-ta-to),  n.  The 
sweet-potato  (Convolvulus  Batatas}. 

Spanish-red  (span'ish-red),  n.  An  ochre, 
resembling  Venetian  red,  but  slightly  yel- 
lower and  warmer. 

Spanish-soap(span'ish-s6p),n.  SeeCASTiLE- 
SOAP. 

Spanish-white  (span'ish-whit).  n.  Origin- 
ally, a  white  earth  from  Spain,  used  in 
painting ;  at  present,  a  pigment  prepared 
from  chalk  which  has  been  separated  in  an 
impalpable  form  by  washing. 

Spanish -windlass  (span'ish-wind-las),  n. 
An  apparatus  used  in  ships  for  setting  up 
rigging,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  roller, 
about  which  a  rope  is  wound,  having  an 
iron  bolt  inserted  in  its  bight  for  heaving 
the  roller  round. 

Spank  (spangk),  v.t.  [Probably  from  span. 
Comp  Sc.  spang  for  span.]  To  strike  with 
the  open  hand;  to  slap. 

Spank  (spangk),  n.  A  sounding  blow  with 
the  open  hand. 

Spank  (spangk),  t>.  t.  [From  span  (which  see); 
comp.  Sc.  spang,  to  leap.]  To  move  with 
a  quick  lively  step  between  a  trot  and  a 
gallop;  to  move  quickly  and  with  elasti- 
city. 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high-trot- 
ting horse,  came  spanking  towards  us  over  the  com- 
mon. Thackeray. 

Spanker  (spang'ker),  n.  [From  spang,  a 
spangle.  See  SPANGLE.  ]  1. 1 A  small  copper 
coin.  Sir  J.  Denham.—2.  A  gold  coin. 
[Provincial  English.] 


SPAR 

Spanker  (spang'ker),  n.  [From  spank,  to  go 
quickly.]  1.  One  that  takes  long  strides  in 
walking;  a  fast-going  or  fleet  horse.  [Colloq.  ] 
2.  Xaut.  a  ship's  driver;  a  large  fore-aml- 
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aft  sail  set  upon  the  mizzen-mast  of  a  ship 
or  barque,  the  top  extended  by  a  gaff,  the 
foot  by  a  boom.  It  is  also  called  the  Mizzen. 
3.  A  tall  person;  anything  larger  than  com- 
mon. [Colloq.] 
Spanking  (spangk'ing),  p.  and  a.  [Colloq.] 

1.  Moving  with  a  quick  lively  pace;  dashing; 
freegoing.  —  2.  Stout ;  large ;  considerable ; 
solid.     [Colloq.] 

He  sent  the  governess  away  with  a  first-rate  char- 
acter and  a  spanking  present.  If,  Collins. 

—Spanking  breeze,  a  strong  breeze. 
Spanless  (span'les),  a.     Incapable  of  being 

spanned  or  measured. 
Span-long  (span'long),  a.    Of  the  length  of 

a  span.     'Span-long  elves.'    B.  Jonson. 
Spanner  (span'er),  n.     1.  One  that  spans.— 

2.  t  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine,  or  the 
fusee  itself.— 3.  A  screw-key;  an  iron  instru- 
ment used  in  the  manner  of  a  lever  for 
tightening  up  the  nuts  upon  screws. — 4.  A 
cross  brace. —5.  In  a  marine  steam-engine, 
the  lever  of  parallel  motion  or  rod  which 
connects  the  jointed  rods  with  the  radius- 
bar.     Also,  in  some  of  the  earlier  engines, 
the  hand-bar  or  lever  by  which  the  valves 
were  moved  for  the  admission  aud  shutting- 
off  of  the  steam. 

Span-new  (span'nu),  a.  [O.E.  spannewe, 
sponnewe,  Icel.  spdn-n^r,  span-new,  lit. 
chip-new,  splinter-new,  from  spon  or  span, 
A.  Sax.  sp6n,  a  chip  or  splinter;  Icel.  spdnn, 
G.  span,  a  chip.  In  allusion  to  work  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  workman ;  so  Dan. 
Kplinterny,  lit.  splinter-new.  See  also  SCICK- 
AND-SPAN.]  Quite  new;  bran-new;  flre-new. 

Am  I  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant. 

Fit  for  the  choicest  eye?  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Spannishing, t  n.  [O.Fr.  espanouissement, 
Fr.  ^panouiasement,  from  L.  expando — ex, 
out,  and  pando,  to  spread.]  The  blow  of  a 
flower.  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
Span-piece  (span'pes),  n.  In  arch,  the 
collar-beam  of  a  roof. 

Span-roof  (span'rbf),  n.  In  arch,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  most  common  roof- 
ing which  is  formed  by  two  inclined  planes 
or  sides,  in  contradistinction  to  a  shed  or 
lean-to  roof. 

Span-saw  (span'sa),  n.  A  frame-saw. 
Span-worm  (span'werm),  n.  A  name  fre- 
quently given  in  the  United  States  to  cater- 
pillars of  moths  of  the  family  Geometrida;, 
of  which  the  canker-worm  is  an  example, 
from  their  appearing  to  measure  the  ground 
step  by  step  as  they  proceed.  Called  also 
Looper. 

Spar  (spar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spcer,  spcerstdn,  a 
kind  of  stone.]  In  mineral,  a  term  em- 
ployed to  include  a  great  number  of  crys- 
tallized, earthy,  and  some  metallic  sub- 
stances, which  easily  break  into  rhomboidal, 
cubical,  or  laminated  fragments  with  pol- 
ished surfaces,  but  without  regard  to  the 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Hence,  a  specific  epithet  must  be  employed 
to  express  the  constituent  parts  as  well  as 
the  figure;  as,  for  instance,  calcareous  spar, 
Jluor-spar,  gypseous  spar,  adamantine  spar, 
Iceland-spar,  &c.  Among  miners,  the  term 
spar  is  frequently  used  alone  to  express  any 
bright  crystalline  substance,  but  in  miner- 
alogy, strictly  speaking,  it  is  never  so  em- 
ployed. 

Spar  (spar),  n.  [O.E.  sparre,  Icel.  sparri, 
sperra,  a  spar,  a  rafter;  Dan.  sparre,  a  rafter; 
O.H.G.  sparro,  Mod.  G.  sparren,  a  beam,  a 
bar.]  A  long  piece  of  timber  of  no  great 
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SPARK-CONDENSER 


thickness;  a  piece  of  sawed  timber;  a  pole  : 
now  chiefly  technical  or  local;  as,  (a)  a  nun 
nion  rafter  of  n  roof,  as  distinguished  from 
the  principal  rafters  (M  y«vt  a  long  beam: 
a  eeneral  ti-rm  for  masts,  yards,  booms,  ana 
raffs  (,•  Tli  ma^t  or  jib  of  a  derrick;  one 
of  theclevat.-d  in'line.1  timbers  which  form 
sheers  for  tin-  mastini:  and  dismasting  of 
vessels,  (d)  The  bar  of  a  gate. 
Spari  (spar),  v.l.  pret.  &  pp.  sparred;  ppr. 
tnarring.  [A.  Sax.  sparran,  tparnan,  to 
bar  t<i  shut.  lit.  to  shut  with  a  spar.  See 
the'noun.  Sperr  is  another  form.  ]  To  bar; 
to  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar. 

Calk  your  windows,  spar  up  all  your  doors. 

ff.  jfonson. 

Spar  (spar),  u.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sparred;  ppr. 
"parting.  [O.Fr.  esparer  (It.  sparare),  to 
fling  out  the  hind -legs,  to  kick,  from  L. 
ex  out,  and  parer,  to  ward  off,  to  parry 
(which  see)  The  word  was  originally  used 
in  cock-fighting,  sparring  being  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cock-fight.)  1.  To  rise  and 
strike  with  the  feet  or  spurs :  said  of  cocks. 

A  young  cock  will  spar  at  his  adversary  before  his 
spurs  arc  grown.  Gilbert  II  hite. 

2.  To  move  or  flourish  the  fists  in  front  of 
the  body,  as  in  boxing;  to  move  the  arms  in 
a  way  suitable  for  immediate  attack  or  de- 
fence ;  to  fight  with  boxing-gloves;  to  box. 

•Come  on.'  said  the  cab -driver,  sparring  away 
like  clockwork.  Dickens. 

»  3  To  quarrel  in  words;  to  dispute;  to  wran- 
gle. [Colloq.] 

Spar  (spar),  n.  In  boxing,  (a)  a  preliminary 
motion  or  flourish  of  the  partially  bent  arms 
in  front  of  the  body;  a  movement  in  which 
the  boxer  is  prepared  to  act  offensively  or 
defensively.  (&)  A  boxing-match;  a  contest 
with  boxing-gloves. 

-Oh,  oh  1'  cried  out  Murray,  entering  the  room  at 
the  moment,  and  Ruby  faced  out  and  had  a  spar 
with  him.  Mrs.  Kiddell. 

Sparable  (spar'a-bl),  n.  [Corruption  of  spar- 
nw-biil,  from  the  shape.]  A  kind  of  nail 
driven  into  the  soles  of  shoes  and  boots. — 
Sparable  tin,  a  Cornish  name  for  small  crys- 
tals of  tin-stone,  from  their  imaginary  re- 
semblance to  this  species  of  nail. 

Sparadrap  (spar'a-drap),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cere- 
cloth. 

Sparage,  Sparagus  (spar-aj,  sparVgus),  n. 
Asparagus.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

Sparblet  (sparMjl),  t>.  t.  [O.  Fr.  esparpitter,  to 
scatter.]  To  disperse;  to  scatter;  to  rout. 
Fabyan. 

Spar-deck  (sparMek),^  A'aut.  a  term  some- 
what loosely  applied,  though  properly  sig- 
nifying a  temporary  deck,  consisting  of  spars 
supported  on  beams,  laid  in  any  part  of  a 
vessel.  It  also  means  the  quarter-deck, 
gangways,  and  forecastle  of  a  deep-waisted 
vessel,  and  is  applied  to  the  upper  entire 
deck  of  a  double-banked  vessel  without  an 
open  waist. 

Spare  (spar),  t.t.  pret  &  pp.  spared;  ppr. 
sparing.  [A.  Sax.  sparian,  Icel.  and  Sw. 
spara,  Dan.  spare,  G.  and  D.  sparen,  to 
spare.  Same  root  as  L.  parco  (for  sparco), 
to  spare.  ]  1.  To  use  frugally;  not  to  be  pro- 
fuse of;  not  to  waste;  to  dispense  cautiously. 

The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him; 
knowing  him  is  enough.  Shak. 

Thou  thy  Father's  thunder  didst  not  spare. 

Milton. 

2.  To  part  with  without  inconvenience ;  to 
do  without;  to  dispense  with.    'Nor  can  we 
spare  you  long.'    Dryden. 

I  could  have  better  spared*  better  man.    Shak. 

3.  To  omit ;  to  forbear ;  to  withhold ;  to  re- 
frain from;  as,  we  might  have  spared  this 
toil  and  expense. 

Be  pleased  your  politics  to  spare.       Dryden. 

In  this  sense  often  with  an  infinitive  as  ob 
ject. 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not.     Miltm 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
1  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands. 

Tennyson 

4.  To  use  tenderly;  to  treat  with  pity,  mercy 
or  forbearance:  to  forbear  to  afflict,  punish 
or  destroy.    'Spare  us,  good  Lord.'    Com 
Prayer. 

My  husband  is  thy  friend ;  for  his  sake  spare  me. 
Shai. 

6.  To  hold  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  another 
to  give;  to  afford;  to  grant;  to  allow. 

My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you. 

Shak. 

Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temp'rate  air. 

Roscotnmon. 


6.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose  upon;  to 
withhold  from. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  cost  you.  ^ 

7  T,.  save,  withhold,  or  gain,  as  from  some 
engrossing  occupation  or  pressing  necessity. 
All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary 
cares  of  Ms  weighty  charge  he  bestowed  on  prayer 
and  Urvinj;  of  Cod.  KnoUa. 

pare  (spar),  v.i.  1.  To  live  frugally;  to  be 
parsimonious  or  frugal;  not  I"  be  liberal  or 
profuse.  '  A  niggardly  host  and  more  spar- 
ing guest'  Shak. 

Who  at  some  times  spend,  at  othars  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.     Pope. 

2  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance;  to  forgive : 
to  be  tender;  as,  strike  and  do  not  spare. 
Spare  (spar),  o.  [A.  Sax.  spirr,  moderate, 
spare;  Icel.  spari  (in  compounds),  spare,  re- 
served. See  the  verb.]  1.  Scanty;  not  plen- 
tiful or  abundant;  as,  a  spare  diet.— 2.  Par- 
simonious; chary;  sparing. 

He  was  spare  but  discreet  of  speech.       Careiv. 

3.  Over  and  above  what  is  necessary;  which 
may  be  dispensed  with;  not  wanted;  super- 
fluous; as,  I  have  no  spare  time  on  my 
hands.  '  If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to 
give.'  Spenser.  —  4.  Held  in  reserve;  not 
required  for  present  use ;  used  in  an  emer- 
gency; as,  a  spare  anchor;  a  spare  bed. — 

5.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  meagre;  thin.  'Too 
spare  of  flesh.'    Tennyson. 

O  give  me  the  sfare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones.  Shak. 

6.  Slow.  [Provincial  English.  ]— SYN.  Scanty, 
parsimonious,    superfluous,  lean,  meagre, 
thin. 

Sparet  (spar),  n.  1.  Moderation;  restraint 
•Killing  for  sacrifice  without  any  spare.' 
Holland.— 2.  Parsimony;  frugal  use;  econ- 
omy. 

Our  victuals  failed  us  though  we  made  good  spare 
of  them.  Bacon. 

3.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat;  a 

placket.    Skelton. 
Sparefult  (spartul),  a.     Sparing;  chary. 

Fairfax. 
Sparefulnesst  (spartul-nes),  11.  The  quality 

of  being  spareful;  sparingness.    Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 
Sparely  (sparli),  adv.    In  a  spare  manner; 

sparingly.     Milton. 
Spareriess  (spfu-'nes),  n.  State  of  being  lean 

or  thin;  leanness. 
Sparer  (spar'er),  n.    One  that  spares;  one 

that  avoids  unnecessary  expense. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver.  tt-alton. 

Sparerlb  (spartib),  n.  (Spare,  lean,  and 
rib.]  The  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the 
side,  consisting  of  the  ribs  with  little  flesh 
on  them. 

Sparganlum  (spar-ga'ui-um),  n.  [From  Or. 
sparganon,  a  fillet,  because  of  the  ribbon- 
like  leaves  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Typhaceaj.  The  species  are  monoecious,  an<i 
the  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  spherical 
heads;  the  leaves  are  linear.  These  plants 
are  found  commonly  in  ditches  and  marshes 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Three  of  them 
are  common  in  Great  Britain,  where  thej 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Bur-reed. 

Sparganosis  (spar'gan-6-sis),  n.  [This 
word  should  be  spargosis,  from  Gr.  spargaii 
to  swell  to  bursting.  Sparganosis  properly 
means  a  wrapping  in  swaddling-clothes. 
In  pathol,  extreme  distension  of  the  breasts 
by  milk.  Dunglison. 

Sparge  (sparj),  v.t.  [L.  spargo,  to  sprinkle 
See  ASPERSE.]  To  dash  or  sprinkle;  to  throw 
water  upon  in  a  shower  of  small  drops.  See 
SPARGER. 

Spargefaction  t  (spar-je-fak'shon),  n.  [L. 
spargo,  to  sprinkle,  and  facia,  to  make. 
The  act  of  sprinkling. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Spargefaction  ii 
a  proper  tiroe  of  the  moon.  Swift. 

Sparger  (sparj'er),  n.  A  sprinkler;  usually 
a  cup  with  a  perforated  lid,  or  a  pipe  with  a 
perforated  nozzle:  used  for  damping  paper 
clothes,  &c. ;  specifically,  a  copper  cylinde 
used  by  brewers  for  dashing  or  sprinkling 
Sirmnonds. 

Spar-hawk  (spiirTiak),  n.   A  sparrow-hawk 

Sometimes  the  spar-hawk  wheel'd  along.  Tenn' 

Spar-hung  (sparTiung),  a.  Hung  with  spar 
as  a  cave. 

Sparidse  (spa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  spants,  th 
gilt-head,  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  A  famil 
of  acanthopterygious,  teleostean  fishes,  o 
which  the  genus  Sparus  is  the  type.  The 


somewhat  resemble  the  perches  in  form,  the 
body  being  generally  of  an  ovate  form  and 
covered  with  large  scales.  The  dorsal  fin  is 
single,  is  not  protected  by  any  scales,  and 
ts  anterior  rays  nre  not  spinous.  The  pec- 
;oral  and  ventral  tins  are  sharp-pointed;  the 
tail-fin  notched.  The  gill-cover  is  shining, 
and  lias  no  proper  spines  or  deuticulations. 


Gilthead  (Chrysophrys  aitrata). 

The  teeth  are  sometimes  acute,  and  some- 
times broad  and  rounded,  and  adapted  for 
crushing  the  shells  of  Jiullnsea  and  Crus- 
tacea, upon  which  these  fishes  chiefly  feed. 
The  palate  is  toothless,  and  the  mouth  not 
protractile.  The  Sparidic  are  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates.  They  are  edible,  and 
some  of  them  highly  esteemed.  British  ex- 
amples are  the  gilthead  (Chrysophnjs  au- 
rata)  and  the  sea-bream  (PagniK  Centrn- 
dontus).  The  sargus  of  the  Romans  (Snrys 
Kondeletii)  and  the  sheep's-head  of  North 
America  (S.  oris)  belong  to  this  family. 
Sparing  (spartng),  a.  \.  Scanty;  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory  or  none. 
Bacon. 

2.  Spare;  not  abundant;  abstemious. 

Good  air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  suffi- 
cient to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  desert.  Pope. 

3.  Saving;  parsimonious;  chary. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparfnjr  of  his  words,  and  leav- 
ing so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never 
be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  modern  t.mgue. 
Dryden. 

4.  Willing  to  pity  and  spare;  merciful. 

Their  king  .  .  .  was  sparing  and  compassionate 
towards  his  subjects.  Saftnt. 

Sparingly  (spar'ing-li),  adv.  In  n  sparing 
manner; as, (a)notabundantly.  (d) Frugally; 
parsimoniously;  not  lavishly. 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love. 
SirJ.  Denham. 

(c)  Abstinently;  moderately. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly.  Atttrbliry. 

(d)  Seldom;  not  frequently. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence  affected  by  Lucan 
is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil.  Dryden. 

(e)  Cautiously;  tenderly;  with  forbearance. 

Touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off.       Shak. 

Sparingness  (spar'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  sparing;  as,  (a)  parsimony;  want 
of  liberality.  '  The  sparingness  of  our  alms. ' 
Dr.  II.  More.  (6)  Caution;  wariness. 

Spark  (spark),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spearca,  L.G. 
tparte,  D.  spark,  sperk,  also  sprank,  a  spark. 
From  the  same  root  as  spriny,  sjmnkle, 
and  probably  as  L.  spargo,  to  scatter,  to 
sprinkle.  In  meanings  4  and  5  the  origin 
may  be  different;  comp.  Icel.  sparkr,  lively, 
sprightly.]  1.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or 
ignited  substance  which  is  emitted  from 
bodies  in  combustion. 

Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fiy  upward. 
Job  v.  T. 

2.  A  small  shining  body  or  transient  light;  a 
sparkle. 

All  tlie  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks.  Tennyson . 

3.  A  small  portion  of  anything  active  or  vivid; 
that  which,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled  into 
flame  or  action.    'If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet 
remaining.'    Shak. 

We  have  here  and  there  a  little  clear  light,  and 
some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

4.  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man.     'The  finest 
sparks  and  cleanest  Iwaux.'     Prior.— 5.  A 
lover;  a  gallant;  a  beau.—  Electric  spark. 
See  under  ELECTRIC. 

Spark  (spark),  c.i.  1.  To  emit  particU-s  of 
fire;  to  sparkle.  'Her  eyes  do  spark  as 
stars.'  P.  Fletcher.— 2  To  play  the  spark 
or  gallant  'A  sure  sign  that  his  master 
was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  sparking, 
within.'  W.  Irving. 

Spark -condenser  (spark'kon-den-ser).  n. 
1.  In  elect,  an  instrument  having  a  glass  cage 
in  which  a  spark  may  be  passed  betw  een  the 
battery  connections.  It  is  used  for  burning 
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SPARKER 

HK-tals  or  obtaining:  the  spectra  of  ^ases.  ami 
is  designed  to  isolate  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  experiment  is  conducted;  also  to 
enable  the  experiment  to  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  any  required  condensation  or 
tenuity. — 2.  A  means  of  carry  ing  away  spai-ks 
from  a  locomotive  chimney  to  a  chamber 
where  they  arc  extinguished. 

Sparker  (sphvkVrt.  /i  A  contrivance,  used 
chiefly  in  the  chimneys  of  locomotives  fired 
with  wood,  to  arrest  sparks,  while  allowing 
the  passage  of  smoke.  Called  also  Spark- 
arrester.  [American.] 

Sparkful  (spark'ful),  a.  Lively;  brisk;  gay. 
•our  xparkful  youth.'  Cttmden. 

Sparkisli  (spiirk'ish),  a.    1.  Airy;  gay. 

1,  anything  more  spar-kisli  am!  better-humoured 
than  Venus  accosting  her  son  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya?  ll'aish. 

2.  Showy;  well  dressed;  fine. 

A  (law.  to  be  srnrkish,  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the 
pay  feathers  he  could  muster.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Sparkle  (spar'kl),  r.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sparkled; 
ppr.  Darkling.  [Kreq.  from  spark  (which 
sue).]  1.  To  emit  sparks;  to  send  off  small 
ignited  particles,  as  burning  fuel,  Ac.  — 
2.  To  shine  as  if  giving  out  sparks;  to  glit- 
ter; to  glisten;  to  flash  with  small  flashes; 
to  twinkle;  as,  a  brilliant  sparkles;  s2Jarkliii'j 
stars. 

But  their  eyes,  especially  those  of  the  women,  are 
full  of  expression,  sometimes  j-jV(rjWj>i£- with  fire,  and 
sometimes  melting  with  softness.  Cook. 

8.  To  emit  little  bubbles;  as,  sparkling  wine. 
SVN.  To  shine,  flash,  glitter,  glisten,  gleam, 
scintillate,  radiate,  coruscate. 
Sparkle  (spar'kl),  v.  t.  [Meaning  2  seems  to 
nave  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  sparpil 
(which  see).]  1.  To  emit  with  coruscations; 
to  throw  out ;  to  shine  with.  '  Eyes  that 
sparkle  fire.'  Dnjden.  —  2.t  To  scatter;  to 
disperse. 

'Tis  now  scarce  honour 

For  you  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  conquer. 
To  sparkle  such  poor  people.  Beau.  <5-  ft. 

The  Danes  had  prepared  a  navy  to  come  to  rob  in 
England,  but  it  was  sparkled.  Letand. 

Sparkle  (spar^kl),  n.  1.  A  spark;  a  luminous 
particle;  a  scintillation.  '  Some  sparkles  of 
liis  fiery  temper. '  Prescott.  'Sent  a  blast 
of  sparkles  up  the  flue.'  Tennyson.— 2.  Lu- 
minosity; lustre. 

I  hold  my  beauty. 

Wash  but  these  sorrows  from  it,  of  a  sparkle 
As  right  and  rich  as  hers.  Beau.  Gr  Fl. 

Sparkler  (sparkler),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  sparkles;  one  whose  eyes  sparkle. 
Addison. 

Sparklet  (spark'let),  n.  A  small  spark. 
'  Heaven's  twinkling  sparklets.'  Cottoit. 

Sparklinesst  (spark'li-nes),  n.  Vivacity. 
Aubrey. 

Sparkling  (sparkling),  p.  and  a.  Emitting 
sparks;  glittering;  brilliant;  lively;  as, 
sparkling  wines;  sparkling  eyes.  '  A  mix- 
ture of  some  bright  sparkling  colours.' 
Locke.  'Gemmed  with  sparkling,  descrip- 
tive verse.'  Edin.  Rev. 

Sparklingly  ( spark' ling -li),  adv.  in  a 
sparkliirg  manner;  with  twinkling  or  vivid 
brilliancy. 

Sparklingness  (spark'ling-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  sparkling;  vivid  and  twink- 
ling lustre. 

Sparling  (spar'ling),  n.  [G.  spierling,  a 
sparling.  ]  A  smelt. 

Sparlyre  t  (sparlir),  71.  [A.  Sax.  spcer-lira.] 
The  calf  of  the  leg.  Wickli/e. 

Sparoid  (spa'roid),  a.  and  n.  [L.  spams,  the 
gilthead,  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Sparidte;  one  of  the  Sparidse. 

Spar -piece  (spar'pes),  n.  In  arch,  the 
collar-beam  of  a  roof;  span-piece.  Good- 
rich. 

Sparpil,  tSparpoilt(spai-'pil,spar'poil),D.(. 
[O.Fr.  fsparpiller,  to  scatter.]  To  scatter- 
to  spread  abroad;  to  disperse.  Wickli/e. 

Sparret (spar), v.t.  [Sameas«par,sper.]  To 
bar;  to  bolt;  to  shut.  Spenser. 

Sparre  t  (spar),  n.  A  spar ;  a  wooden  bar. 
Chaucer. 

Sparrow  (spa'ro),  71.  [O.E.  sparwe,  A.  Sax. 
sf-arwa,  Goth,  sparwa,  Dan.  spun,  Icel. 
siiiirr,  G.  spar,  Sperling,  sparrow.]  A  small 
insessorial  bird  of  the  genus  Pyrgita(P.  do- 
mestica),  family  Fringillidre,  and  sub-order 
Conirostres.  This  well-known  bird  is  the 
constant  attendant  on  man  wherever  it 
is  found.  It  inhabits  the  British  Islands 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced into  North  America  and  Austra- 
lia. The  habits  of  the  common  sparrows, 
their  amazing  fecundity,  their  strong  attach- 
ment to  their  young,  the  truculent  battles 
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in  which  they  will  occasionally  eng.-igc  in 
troops  when  excited  upon  some  diltVrenee 
of  opinion  arising  out  of  questions  of  love 
or  nest-property,  their  familiarity,  not  to 
say  impudence,  and  their  voracity,  are  fa- 
miliar to  all.  They  often  do  great  injury  to 
the  cornfields,  but  they  also  do  great  ser- 
vice to  the  farmer  in  destroying  trrubs, 
caterpillars,  *c.,  in  spring  and  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  The  tree-sparrow  (/'.  mon- 
tana),  the  only  other  British  species,  is  also 
very  widely  distributed.  It  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  common  sparrow,  but  is  of 
smaller  size.  See  also  HEDGE -SPARROW, 
REED-SPARROW. 

Sparrow-bill(spa'r6bil),7i.   See  SPARABLE. 

Sparrow-grass  (spa'ro-gras),  n.  A  corrup- 
tion of  Aupunmu, 

Sparrow-hawk  (spa'ro-hak).  n.  [So  named 
from  its  being  destructi  ve  to  sparrows.  ]  The 
common  name  of  a  hawk  well  known  in 
Britain.  Only  one  species  belongs  to  Britain, 
the  Accipiter  nixus.  A.  or  Nisus  fringilla- 
rius,  a  small  hawk,  about  12  inches  in  length. 
It  is  a  bold,  active  bird,  very  destructive  to 


Sparrow-hawk  (Accipiter  nisus). 

pigeons  and  small  birds.  The  sparrow-hawk 
of  Australia  (A.  torq-uatus)  is  marked  by  a 
collar  of  numerous  bars  of  white.  Its  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
sparrow-hawk.  The  American  sparrow-hawk 
is  the  Falco  sparcemis.  Linn.  It  is  sirrilar 
in  size  to  the  sparrow-hawk,  but  rather  allied 
to  the  kestrel. 

Sparrow-wort  (spa'ro-wert),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Passerina. 

Sparry  (sparl),  a.  Resembling  spar  or  con- 
sisting of  spar;  spatliose;  abounding  with 
spar. 

As  the  rude  cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides.       J.  Baillie. 

—Sparry  anhydrite.  Same  as  Cube-spar,  a 
sub-species  of  prismatic  gypsum  found  in 
the  salt-mines  of  Halle,  &c.—  Sparry  iron, 
sparry  iron  ore,  a  carbonate  of  iron.  'Called 
also  Spathic  or  Spathose  Iron,  Siderite  The 
clay  ironstones,  or  the  clay-bands  and  black- 
bands  of  the  coal  and  other  formations,  be- 
long to  this  family  of  iron  ores. 

Sparse  (spars),  a.  [L.  spawns,  pp.  of  spargo, 
to  strew,  to  scatter,  to  bestrew,  sprinkle, 
akin  to  Gr.  speiro,  to  sow.  ]  1.  Thinly  scat- 
tered ;  set  or  planted  here  and  there ;  not 
dense;  as.  a  sparse  population. — 2.  In  bot. 
not  opposite,  nor  alternate,  nor  in  any  ap- 
parent regular  order ;  applied  to  branches, 
leaves,  peduncles,  &c. 

Sparse!  (spars),  v.  t.   To  disperse ;  to  scatter. 

As  when  the  hollow  flood  of  air  in  Zephire's  cheek 

doth  swell 
And  sparsetlt  all  the  gathered  clouds.     Chapman. 

Sparsedly  (spars'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  scattered 
manner;  dispersedly. 

Sparsely  (spars'li),  ado.  In  a  scattered  or 
sparse  manner;  thinly. 

Sparseness  (spars'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sparse:  thinness;  scattered  state;  as, 
Sparseness  of  population. 

Sparslm  (spar'sim),  adv.  [L.]  Scatteredly; 
here  and  there. 

Spartan  (spartan),  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient 
Sparta;  hence,  hardy;  undaunted;  as.  Spar- 
tan souls ;  Spartan  bravery ;  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  manners.—  Spartan  dog,  a  blood- 
hound ;  hence.a  cruel  or  bloodthirsty  person. 

O  Spartan  dag, 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea.    Shak. 

Sparterie  (sparter-i),  n.  [Sp.  esparteria,  a 
place  for  making  articles  of  esparto.  See 
ESPARTO.]  A  collective  name  for  the  vari- 
ous kind  of  articles  manufactured  from  es- 
parto-grass, as  mats,  nets,  cordage,  ropes, 
&a. 
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Sparthe,  t  n.    [Iccl.  spnrthn.}     An  axe  or 
halbfrt.     Itninaiiiii  nf  the  Jlose. 
Spartlna(spar  ti'na\)i    [  From  (ir.s)iiirlliir,:\ 

rope  made  from  broom.]  A  genus  of  grasses 
Two  speeics.  X.  .vfncfaand  S.alterniftiUa,  are 
British  plants  known  by  the  name  of  cord- 
grass.  The  first  is  a  remarkably  stiff  and 
rigid  plant,  growing  in  muddy  salt  marshes 
on  the  cast  and  south-east  coasts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Spartium  (spar'shi-um),  n.  [From  Gr.  spar- 
ton,  cordage,  the  use  made  of  the  plant  in 
early  ages.]  A  genus  of  ornamental  plants, 
nat.  order  Leguminosffi,  which  differs  from 
the  common  broom  (Sarothamnus)  in  the 
calyx  being  split  above,  and  thus  one  in- 
stead of  two  lipped.  S.  jinminn  (Spanish- 
broom)  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
has  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  green 
rush-like  twigs.  Its  seeds  are  emetic,  pur- 
gative, diuretic,  and  tonic,  and  are  employed 
medicinallyiu  cases  of  dropsy.  SeeSpANISH- 

BROOM. 

Spar-torpedo  (spiir-tor-pe'do),  re.  A  torpedo 
carried  on  the  end  of  a  spar  rigged  over- 
board from  the  bows  of  a  vessel,  and  fired 
either  by  contact  or  by  electricity. 
Sparus  (spa'rns),  n.  [L.,  the  gilthead.]  A 
genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Sparida;.  The  species  are 
chieriy  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
gilthead,  though  that  name  should  properly 
be  restricted  to  the  Chrysophrys  anrata,  a 
fish  of  an  allied  genus  found  plentifully  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  which  at  times 
visits  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  See  SPA- 
RID  J5. 

Sparvert  (sparser),  n.  The  canopy  of  a  bed. 
See  SPERVER. 

Spary  (spa'ri),  a.  Sparing;  parsimonious 
Holland. 

Spasm  (spazm),  n.  [Fr.  spasme,  L.  spasmus, 
from  Gr.  spasmos,  from  spad,  to  draw,  to 
pull,  to  wrench.]  1.  In  med.  an  abnormal, 
sudden,  and  more  or  less  violent  contrac- 
tion ol  one  or  more  muscles  or  muscular 
fibres.  Spasm  is  either  clonic  or  tonic.  In 
clonic  spasm  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibres 
contract  and  relax  alternately  in  very  quick 
succession,  producing  the  appearance  of 
agitation,  as  in  epilepsy.  In  tonic  spasm  the 
muscles  or  muscular  fibres  contract  in  a 
steady  and  uniform  manner,  and  remain 
contracted  lor  a  comparatively  long  time, 
as  in  tetanus.  Some  cases  of  spasm  appear 
to  be  intermediate  between  these  two  varie- 
ties. —  2.  A  sudden,  violent,  and  generally 
fruitless  effort;  as,  a  spasm  of  repentance. 

Spasmatlcal  (spaz-mat'ik-al),  a.  Mating 
to  spasms;  spasmodical. 

Spasmodic  (spaz-mod'ik),  a.  [Fr.  S2>asmo- 
aique;  Gr.  spatmws,  spasm,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness.] 1.  Relating  to  spasm;  consisting  in 
spasm;  convulsive;  as,  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion; spasmodic  asthma;  spasmodic  cholera. 
2.  Marked  by  strong  effort,  but  of  brief  du- 
ration; violentand  short-lived;  as,  spasmodic 
efforts  ;  spasmodic  industry.  —  Spasmodic 
school,  a  name  given  in  ridicule  to  certain 
authors,  including  Philip  Bailey,  Gilflllan, 
Alexander  Smith,  *c.,  whose  writings  were 
considered  to  be  distinguished,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  an  overstrained  and  un- 
natural style. 

Spasmodic  (spaz-mod'ik),  n.  A  medicine 
good  for  removing  spasm ;  an  antispasmodic. 

Spasmodical  (spaz-mod'ik-al),  a.  Relating 
to  spasm;  spasmodic. 

Spasmodically  (spaz-mod'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  spasmodic  manner. 

Spasmology  (spaz-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  spasmos, 
spasm,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  doctrine 
of  spasms. 

Spastic  (spas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  spastikos.  See 
SPASM.]  Relating  to  spasm;  spasmodic 

Spastlclty  (spas-tis'i-ti),  n.  1.  A  state  of 
spasm.— 2.  The  tendency  to  or  capability  of 
suffering  spasm. 

Spat  (spat),  pret.  of  spit. 

Spat  (spat),  71.  [Possibly  from  root  of  spit, 
that  which  is  ejected.]  The  spawn  of  shell- 
fish; specifically,  the  name  given  to  the  de- 
veloping spawn  of  the  oyster. 

Spat  (spat),  71.  1.  A  blow.  [Local.]— 2.  A 
petty  combat;  a  little  quarrel  or  dissension. 
[United  States.] 

Spat  (spat),  v.i.  To  dispute;  to  quarrel. 
Smart. 

Spatt  (spat),  v.t.    To  spatter;  to  defile. 

Thy  mind  is  spotted,  spatted,  spilt, 

Thy  soule  is  soyld  with  sinne.          Kendall. 

Spat,  Spatt  (spat),  n.  A  short  spatterdash, 
reaching  to  a  little  above  the  ankle.  [Scotch.  ] 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  So.  lorfi;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  «Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Spatangidae  (spa-tan'ji-de).  n.  pi.    A  tribe 

of  fossil  echinitcs  or  sea-urchins  peculiar  t-> 

the  chalk  ami  greensand.    See  next  uncle 
Spatangus  (lp*-tu)g'gu»),  n.    [L.,  from  Or. 

x/xaf'i/i;/"*.  a  sea- 

uri'hin  ]  A  genus 

of  Kdiinoidea  or 

sea-urchins,    fa- 
mily     Krhini'Ue. 

otherwise  calk-il 

'  heart  -  urchins ' 

from  their  shape, 

characterized  by 

the       bilabiated 

mouth  being  in 

the  third  region 

of  the  axis  of  the 

base,     and     the 

anus  in  the  side      violet  Spatangus  ,5.  fur. 

of  the  truncated  par,us).  One  hair  shown  with 

extremity.      The    its  spines  removed. 

species   are   nu- 
merous.    They  are  generally  of  an  oval  or 
cordate  form,  with  very  slender  spines 
Spa  toll -COCk  (spach'kok).  n     [Probably 
kitchen  English  for  despatch-cock.]    A  fowl 
killed,  and  immediately  broiled,  for  some 
sudden  occasion. 

Spate  ( spat ),  n.  [Perhaps  of  same  root  as 
spew.  Levins  (1570)  gives  spate  as  an  Eng- 
lish word  meaning  a  torrent.]  In  Scotland. 
a  sudden  heavy  flood,  especially  in  mountain 
streams,  caused  by  heavy  rainfalls;  an  in- 
undation: a  great  torrent  of  rain.  Written 
also  Spait. 

Spatha  (spa'tha),  n.   In  bat.  same  as  Spa  the. 
Spathaceous  (spa-tha'shus),  a.    In  bat. 
having  that  sort  of  calyx  called  a  spathe ; 
resembling  a  gpathe;  spathal. 
Spathal  (spa'thal),  o.  In  bot.  furnished  with 
a  spathe:  as,  tpathal  flowers. 
Spathe  (spath),  n.     [L.  spatha.  Or.  spathe, 
a  broad  blade,  the  spathe 
of  a  flower]  In  bot.  a  large 
membranaceous        bract 
situated  at  the  base  of  a 
wca»<r  spadix,  which  it  incloses 

'» .  S«M\          as  a  sheath.    It  is  seen  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in 
the  palms  and  arums. 
Spatted  (spathd),  o.    In 
bot.  having   a   spathe   or 
calyx  like  a  sheath. 
Spathella  (spa-thella),  n. 
[Dim. of  L.  spatha.a.  blade.] 
Spathe— Flower  of    In  bot.  another  name  for 
Cocoa  Palm.         theGJtimeHa.orinnerhusk 

of  grasses. 

Spathic  (spath'ik),  a.  [Fr.  tpaOiique,  from 
spath;  G  spath,  spar.]  In  mineral,  applied 
to  minerals  having  an  even  lamellar  or  flatly 
foliated  structure.—  Spathic  iron. carbonate 
of  iron;  an  ore  of  iron  of  a  foliated  structure, 
and  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour.  See 
Sparry  Iron  under  SPARRY. 
Spathifonn  (spath'i-form),  a.  Resembling 
spar  in  form ;  as,  the  ochreous,  spathiform, 
and  mineralized  forms  of  urauite. 
Spathilla(.spa-thil'la),n.  Asecondaryspathe 
in  a  spathaceous  inflorescence,  as  in  palms. 
Spathodea  (spa-tho'de-a),  n.  [Gr.  spathe,  a 
broad  blade,  and  eidos,  likeness,  in  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  calyx.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Bignoniacese.  The  species  are 
truly  splendid  plants  when  in  flower,  the 
flowers  being  orange-coloured,  yellow,  or 
purple.  They  are  inhabitants  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Spathose  (spath'os),  a.  1.  In  bat.  relating 
to  or  formed  like  a  spathe ;  spathaceous. — 
2.  In  mineral,  sparry;  of  the  nature  of  spar; 
occurring  in  broad  plates  or  lamellae ;  foli- 
ated in  texture.  —  Spathose  iron.  Same  as 
Spathic  Iron. 

Spathous  (spath'us),  a.  In  bot.  same  as 
Spathose. 

Spathulate  (spath'u-lat).  Same  as  Spatu- 
late. 

Spatial  (spa'shl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
space. 

Spatially  (spa'shi-al-li),  adv.  Having  refer- 
ence to  or  as  regards  space.  Written  also 
Spacially  (which  see). 

Spatiatet  (spa'shi-at),  v.i.  [L.  spatior,  spa- 
tiatut,  from  spatium,  space.  See  SPACE.] 
To  rove;  to  ramble. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber  he  could  spoliate 
at  large  through  the  whole  universe.  Bentley. 

Spatter  (spat'ter),  r.t  [Freq.  from  old  spot, 
akin  to  spit,  spot,  spout,  and  spew;  comp. 
sputter.]  1.  To  scatter  a  liquid  substance 
on;  to  sprinkle  with  anything  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  that  befouls;  to  bespatter;  as, 
to  spatter  a  coat;  to  spatter  the  boots  with 


mud ;  to  spatter  the  floor.  [This  word  is 
applied  always  to  fluid  or  moist  substances. 
We  say,  to  sputter  with  water,  mud,  blood, 
or  gravy.) 

The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
\Vere  spatter  d  o'er  with  brains.  Addison. 

0  I'll  to  asperse;  to  defame.— 3. To  scatter 
about;  as,to«po«erwater  here  and  there.— 
4.  To  throw  out  anything  offensive;  as,  to 
spatter  foul  speeches. 

Spatter  (spat'ter),  v.i.  To  throw  out  of  the 
mouth  in  a  scattered  manner;  to  sputter. 
See  SPUTTER. 

Spatterdash  (spat'ter-dash),  ".  (Spatter 
and  dash.]  A  covering  of  cloth  or  leather 
for  the  leg,  fitting  upon  the  shoe ;  a  gaiter  ; 
a  legging. 

Spatterdashed  (spat'ter-dasht),  a.  Wear- 
iusi  spatterdashes.  Thackeray. 

Spattle  t  (spat'l),  n.     Spittle.     Bale. 

Seattle  (spat'l),  n.  [See  SPATULA.]  1.  A 
spatula.— 2.  In  pottery,  a  tool  for  mottling 
a  moulded  article  with  colouring  matter. 

Spattling-poppy  (spat'ling-pop-pi),  n.  The 
bladder-campion  (Silene  inflata),  aperenmal 
which  grows  in  cornfields  and  dry  pastures, 
and  near  the  sea-shore,  the  young  shoots  of 
which  are  sometimes  used  like  asparagus. 

Spatula  (spat'u-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  spatha, 
Gr.  spathe,  a  broad  flat  instrument.  See 
SPADE  ]  1.  A  flat  sort  of  knife  with  a  thin 
flexible  blade,  used  by  druggists,  painters, 
&c.,  for  spreading  plasters,  working  pig- 
ments, &c.  — 2.  In  mrg.  a  flat  instrument, 
angular  or  straight,  for  depressing  the 
tongue  and  keeping  it  out  of  the  way  in 
operations  about  the  throat  or  larynx. 

Spatularia  (spat-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [From  the 
form  of  the  snout.  See  SPATULA.]  A  genus 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  sturgeon  tribe. 


Spatularia,  upper  (i)  and  under  (z)  view. 

They  are  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their 
snouts    which  are  enormously   long  and 
leaf-like  in  form.    The  type  of  the  genus  is 
the  paddle-fish  of  the  Mississippi. 
Spatularidse  (spat-u-lart-de),  n.  pi.  A  small 
family  of  ganoid  fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the 
sturgeons,  of  which  Spatularia  is  the  type. 
See  SPATULARIA. 
Spatulate    (spat'u-lat),    o. 
Shaped  like  a  spatula ;  resem- 
bling a  spatula  in  shape ;  spe- 
cifically, in  bot.  applied  to  a 
leaf  having  a  linear  form  en- 
larging suddenly  into  a  round- 
ed extremity. 

Spauld,  Spawld  (spald),  n. 
[O.Fr.  espaule,  Fr.  epavle,  the 
shoulder,    from    L    spatula, 
spathula,  dim.   of   spatha,  a      Spatulate 
broad,  flat  instrument.]    The         Leaf, 
shoulder.    [Scotch.] 

Spavin  (spav'in),  n.  [O.Fr.  espavent  ('a 
spaven  in  a  horse.'  Cotgrave),  also  espar- 
vain,  Mod.  Fr.  eparvin.  It.  spavenio.  Ori- 
gin doubtful.]  A  disease  of  horses  affect- 
ing the  hock-joint,  or  joint  of  the  hind-leg, 
between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock.  It  oc- 
curs in  two  forms :  (a)  bog  or  blood  spavin, 
in  which  the  joint  is  distended  by  synovia 
or  joint  oil.  (6)  Bone  spavin,  or  spavin 
proper,  where  there  is  a  morbid  deposition 
of  bony  substance,  such  as  to  unite  separate 
bones  — a  form  which  is  sometimes  incur- 
able. 

Spavined  (spav'ind),  a.      Affected   with 
spavin.     'A  blind,  spavined,  galled  hack, 
that  was  only  fit  to  be  cut  up  for  a  dog- 
kennel.'    Goldsmith, 
Spaw  (spa),  n.    Same  as  Spa. 
Spawder  (spa'der),  n.    An  injury  arising 
from  the  legs  of  animals  being  forced  too 
far  asunder  on  ice  or  slippery  roada    [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Spawl  (spal),  v.i.  [Contr.  from  A.  Sax.  spadl, 
fpatt,  spittle,  from  gpcetan,  spatan,  to  spit. 
See  SPIT.  ]  To  throw  saliva  from  the  month 
in  a  scattering  form ;  to  disperse  spittle  in 
a  careless  dirty  manner. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spau'l,  and  slaver  it?     Swift. 

Spawl  (spal),  71.  Saliva  or  spittle  thrown 
out  carelessly.  Dryden. 


Spawl  (spal),  ii.  [SeeSFALE.]  A  fragment 
of  stone;  a  spall. 

Spawling  (sparing),  n.  Saliva  throws  out 
carelessly;  spawl.  'Marble  floors  with 
drunken  spawlings  shine.'  Conarm, 

Spawn(span),  n.  (I  thai  no  plural)  [Perhaps 
from  A.  Sax.  sptican,  to  spew  or  spit  out;  or 
from  A.  Sax.  spana,  spaau,  Prov.  E.  spean, 
spa  ite,  a  teat.  The  term  spat,  young  oys- 
ters, gives  some  support  to  the  former  ety- 
mology. ]  1.  The  eggs  or  ova  of  fishes,  frogs, 
etc.,  from  which,  when  fertilized  by  the 
males,  a  new  progeny  arises  that  continues 
the  species.  In  the  oviparous  fishes  with 
distinct  sexes  the  eggs  are  impregnated 
externally,  and  arrive  at  maturity  without 
the  aid  of  the  mother.  The  spawn  being 
deposited  by  the  female,  the  male  then 
pours  upon  it  the  impregnating  fluid.  In 
the  ovoviviparons  fishes  sexual  intercourse 
takes  place,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  in 
the  uterus.  Fishes  exhibit  a  great  variety 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  eggs.  In 
some  the  number  is  small,  while  in  others 
it  is  prodigiously  great.  In  the  spawn  of  a 
cod-fish,  for  example,  no  fewer  thun  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  eggs  have  been  found. 
In  general,  before  spawning,  fish  forsake  the 
deep  water  and  approach  the  shore,  and  some 
fish  leave  the  salt  water  and  ascend  the 
rivers  before  spawning,  and  then  return 
:ii:ain.—  2.  Any  product  or  offspring  :  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt.  'Slander,  meanest 
spawn  of  hell.'  Tennyson. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 

That  dyed  with  Punic  blood  the  conquered  seas. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  buds  or  branches 
which  are  produced  from  underground 
stems  of  plants.—  4.  The  white  fibrous  mat- 
ter forming  the  matrix  from  which  fungi  are 
produced;  the  mycelium  of  fungi. 
Spawn  (span,,  v.t.  1.  To  produce  or  deposit. 
as  fishes  do  their  eggs.—  2.  To  bring  forth; 
to  generate  :  in  contempt. 

What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may 
stia-wn,  when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun.  you  may 
determine.  Lotto. 

Spawn  (span),  v.i.  1.  To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish 
or  frogs.  —  2.  To  issue,  as  offspring  :  in  con- 
tempt. 

It  is  so  ill  a  qcility,  and  the  mother  of  so  many  ill 
ones  that  sfaluri  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be 
brought  up  m  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.  Locke. 

Spawner  (span'er),  n.    The  female  fish. 

The  barbel  .  .  .  both  the  spau'ner  and  the  mclter 
cover  their  spawn  with  sand.  /*•  ll'aiton. 

Spay  (spa),  v.t.  [A  Celtic  word:  Manxspoi)/, 
Gael,  spoth,  to  castrate;  same  root  as  L. 
spado,  Gr.  spadon,  a  eunuch.  ]  To  extirpate 
the  ovaries  of:  a  process  applied  to  female 
animals,  to  incapacitate  them  for  producing 
young.  The  operation  is  performed  gen- 
erally when  the  animal  is  young,  and  is  meant 
to  prevent  conception  and  promote  fatten- 
ing. 

Spay  (spa),  n.  [Other  forms  are  spate,  spatd, 
spade,  spayade;  origin  unknown.  ]  The  male 
of  the  red-deer  in  his  third  year. 

Spayade  (spa'ad),  n.  [See  above.]  In  her. 
a  stag  in  his  third  year. 

Speak  (spek),  v.i.  pret.  spoke  (spake  archaic, 
poetical);  pp.  spoken  (spoke  obs.  or  vulgar); 
ppr  speaking.  [O.  E.  speken,  A.  Sax.  specan, 
sprecan,  D.  and  L.G.  spreken,  G.  sprechen, 
to  speak.  Wedgwood  connects  it  with  L.G. 
spaken,  to  crack  with  drought,  comparing 
Sc  crack,  familiar  talk,  conversation,  with 
E.  crack,  a  fissure.  As  to  the  omission  of 
the  r  comp.  speckled,  Sc.  spreckled,  A.  Sax. 
iceccan,  wreccan,  to  rouse.  ]  1.  To  utter  words 
or  articulate  sounds;  to  express  thoughts  by 
words;  as,  man  everywhere  is  able  to  speak. 

Speak,  Lord,  (or  thy  servant  heareth.    i  Sam.  iii.  9. 

2.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue; 
to  express  thoughts  in  more  formal  language 
than  in  ordinary  talk  or  conversation;  to 
utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly. 

Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular  by 
sfeaktng  in  parliament  against  those  things  which 
were  most  grateful  to  his  majesty.  Uarendon. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  able  to  speak  in  no  other 
way  ;  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  spoil  as  bombastically 

ala. 


way  ;  an,       ave       e  , 

as  he  talked.  G.A.Sala. 

3.  To  talk;  to  express  opinions;  to  dispute. 

We  must  sprat  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will 

4.  To  discourse;  to  make  mention;  to  tell  by 
writing. 

Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Czsar's  army  that  came 
to  him  from  the  Leman  lake.  Adftson.  ^ 

The  Scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it 
speaks.  Hammond. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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5.  To  give  Miund;  t"  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  sfeak.  Skat. 

6  To  communicate  ideas  in  any  manner;  to 
express  thought  generally;  to  be  expressive. 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip  ; 

Nay.  her  foot  sfeaks. 
Abate  the  stride  which  speaks  of  man.      Tennyson. 

—  To  speak  for,  to  argue  in  favour  of ;  to 
Ulead  the  cause  of;  to  intercede  for;  to  urge 
the  claims  of;  to  defend  the  cause  of-  to  be 
the  representative  or  spokesman  of ;  to  ex- 
press the  opinions  of. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 

And  she  sfeais  ./»'•  you  stoutly.  Snak. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  sprat  far  himself, 
when  a  knave  is  not.  •»*"*• 

Surely  I  shall  be  allowed  to  speat  far  mine  OWTMWH', 

—  To  speak  out,  to  speak  loud  or  louder; 
hence  to  speak  boldly  or  unreservedly ;  to 
disclose  or  tell  aloud  what  one  knows  or 
thinks  about  a  subject;  to  disclose  what  is 
hidden  orconcealed.—  To  speak  up,  to  speak 
in  a  loud  or  louder  tone;  to  express  ones 
thoughts  freely,  boldly,  or  unreservedly;  to 
speak  nut— To  speak  well  for,  to  be  a  com- 
mendatory or  favourable  indication  of;  as, 
his  aagernen  speaks  well  for  his  success.— 
To  speak  with,  to  converse  with;  as,  let  me 
speak  with  my  son.—  Speak,  Talk.    Speak  is 
more  general  in  meaning  than  talk.    Thus 
a  man  may  speak  by  uttering  a  single  word, 
whereas  to  talk  is  to  utter  sentiments  con- 
secutively; so,  a  man  may  be  able  to  speak 
though  he  is  not  able  to  talk.   Speak  is  also 
more  formal  in  meaning;  as,  to  speak  before 
a  brilliant  audience ;  while  talk  implies  a 
conversational  manner  of  speaking.— SYS. 
To  say,  tell,  talk,  converse,  discourse,  articu- 
late, pronounce. 

Speak  (spek),  v.t.     I.  To  utter  with  the 

mouth;  to  pronounce;  to  utter  articulately. 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven 

days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto 

him.  J°b  "•  '3- 

2.  To  tell;  to  say;  to  make  known  orally;  to 
declare;  to  announce;  as,  to  speak  the  truth; 
to  speak  one's  mind.  'Speak  to  me  who 
thou  art.'  Shak.— 3.  To  proclaim;  to  cele- 
brate. 

It  is  my  father  s  music 
To  speak  your  deeds.  Shak. 

Report  speaks  thee  a  bonny  monk.     Sir  If.  Scott. 

4.  To  talk  or  converse  in ;  to  utter  or  pro- 
nounce, as  in  conversation ;  as,  a  man  may 
know  how  to  read  and  to  understand  a  lan- 
guage which  he  cannot  speak.  —  5.  To  ad- 
dress ;  to  accost. 

He  will  smile  upon  thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  and 
speak  thee  fair.  Ecclus.  xiii.  6. 

6.  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known ;  to  declare ; 
to  express  in  any  way. 

Let  heaven's  wide  circuit  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence.  Milton. 

Till  back  the  maiden  fell,  and  lay, 
Speaking  a  still  good-morrow  with  her  eyes. 

Tennyson. 

To  speak  a  ship,  to  hail  and  speak  to  her 

captain  or  commander.  —  Say,  Speak,  Tell. 
See  SAY. 

Speakable  (spek'a-bl).  a.  1.  Capable  of  or 
fit  for  being  spoken.  '  Oaths  .  .  .  most  hor- 
rible, and  not  speakable.'  Shak.— 2.  Having 
the  power  of  speech.  [Rare.  ] 

Say 
How  earnest  thou  speakable  of  mute.      Milto 

Speaker  (spek'er),  n.    1.  One  who  speaks. 

2.  One  who  proclaims  or  celebrates. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions.       Shak 

3.  One  that  utters  or  pronounces  a  discourse 
usually,  one  that  utters  a  speech  in  public 
or  one  that  practises  public  speaking ;  as 
he  is  a  good  or  fluent  public  speaker. — 

4.  One  who  is  the  mouthpiece  or  spokesman 
of  another ;  especially,  one  who  presides 
over  a  deliberative   assembly,    preserving 
order,  and  regulating  the  debates ;  as,  thf 
speakerm  theHousesof  Lords  and  Common! 
in  Britain;  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives  in  America;   the  speaker  o 
the  parliamentary  bodies  of  many  of  the 
British  colonies,  Ac.     The  speaker  of  th 
British  House  of  Commons  is  a  member  o 
the  house,  elected  by  desire  of  and  with  th 
approbation  of  the  crown  to  act  as  chairman 
or  president,  in  putting  questions,  reading 
bills,  keeping  order,  controlling  the  debates 
of  the  house,  <fcc.  He  is  not  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents upon  any  question,  or  give  his  vote, 
except  in  a  committee  or  in  case  of  an  equal- 
ity of  votes,  when  he  has  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  casting-vote.    It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  speaker  to  interrupt  a  member  whose 


lan-nage  isindecorous.orwho  wanders  from 
the  subject  of  debate ;  he  may  also  stop  a 
debate  to  remind  the  house  of  any  standing 
order  or  established  mode  of  proceeding 
which  he  sees  about  to  be  violated.  He, 
however,  submits  everything  to  the  decision 
of  the  house.  He  is  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  ranks  after  the  barons.  He  has 
a  salary  of  £6000  a  year,  with  a  free  resi- 
dence. On  vacating  his  office  he  is  made  a 
peer,  and  receives  a  pension  of  £4000.  The 
lord  chancellor,  or  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  M 
offlcio.  He  can  speak  and  vote  on  any 
question. 

speakership  (spek'er-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  speaker. 

speak -house  (speklious),  ».  See  STORE- 
HOUSE. 

jpeaking  (spek'ing),  a.  1.  Vsed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  speech  or  the  sounds  of 
the  voice;  as,  a  speaking- trumpet.  —2.  Ani- 
mated ;  forcibly  expressive ;  as,  a  speaking 
portrait;  a  speaking  likeness. 

A  representation,  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  ac- 
tual world,  but  closer  to  thought.  laonjfeaMHf  and 
significant,  more  true  than  nature  and  life  itself. 

Dr.  Caird. 

— Speaking  acquaintance,  an  acquaintance 
of  a  slight  or  not  very  intimate  nature,  the 
parties  concerned  generally  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  interchange  of  mere  phrases  of 
courtesy  on  meeting  or  the  like. 

I  have  the  honour  of  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  such  a  patriarch  as  you  describe.  Dickens. 

—To  be  on  speaking  terms,  to  be  slightly 
acquainted,  as  from  occasional  or  frequent 
meeting,  and  interchanging  terms  of  civil- 
ity, &c. 

Speaking-trumpet  (spek'ing-trum-pet),  ». 
A  trumpet-shaped  instrument  by  which  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  may  be  reinforced 
so  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
Speaking-tube  (spek'ing-tub),  n.  A  tube  of 
gutta  percha  or  other  material  for  commu- 
nicating orally  from  one  room  to  another. 

Spear  (sper),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spere,  D.  and  G. 
speer,  Dan.  sper,  Icel.  spjor;  comp.  L.  sparus, 
a  hunting  spear.  Probably  akin  to  spar,  a 
beam  or  rafter,  and  to  spire.]  1.  A  long 
pointed  weapon  used  in  war  and  hunting, 


Ancient  Spears. 

a  Time  of  Edward  IV.  (a  spetum).  b,  Time  of 
Tames  I  (a  partisan),  c.  Time  of  Cromwell  (a  pike}. 
a.  Time  of  Henry  VII.  e.  Time  of  Henry  VIII. 

by  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance. — 2.  A 
man  armed  with  a  spear;  a  spearman. 
'Flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his  spears.'  Tenny- 
son. —3.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with 
barbs,  used  for  stabbing  fish  and  other  ani- 
mals.— 4.  A  shoot,  as  of  grass:  more  com- 
monly called  a  spire.— 5.  The  feather  of  a 
horse :  called  also  the  streak  of  the  spear. 
It  is  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  shoulder 
of  some  barbs,  which  is  reckoned  a  sure  sign 
of  a  good  horse.  —  Spear  side,  sometimes 
spear  half,  a  term  occasionally  used  for  the 
male  line  of  a  family,  in  contradistinction 
to  spindle  side  (or  spindle  half),  the  female 
line. 

Spear  (sper).  v.t.  To  pierce  with,  oraswith, 
a  spear;  to  kill  with,  or  as  with,  a  spear; 
as,  to  spear  a  fish.  '  The  sparrow  spear'd 
by  the  shrike.'  Tennyson. 
Spear  (sper),  v.i.  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem. 
See  SPIRE. 

Spearer  (speYer),  n.  1.  One  who  spears.— 
2.  t  A  spearman. 


Spear -foot  (spcr'fut),  n.  The  off  foot  be- 
hind of  a  horse. 

Spear-grass  (spcr'gras),  11.  A  name  applied 
to  various  long  sharp-leaved  grasses.  '  Tickle 
niir  imses  with  Kjicar-grass.'  Shak. 

Spear-hand  (sper'hand).  n.  In  the  manege, 
a  horseman's  right  hand,  that  being  the 
hand  in  which  the  spear  is  held. 

Spear-head  (spOi'lied),  n.  The  metal  point 
of  a  spear. 

Spearman  (sper'man),  n.  One  who  is  armed 
with  a  spear.  Ps.  Ixviii.  30. 

Spearmint  (sper'mint),  ».  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Jlentha,  the  31.  viridii.  See  MINT. 

Spear -thistle  (speVthis-l),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Cnicus,  the  C.  lanceolatus.  It 
grows  on  waysiiles  and  in  pastures.  The 
leaves  are  downy  beneath,  and  their  points 
long  and  very  sharp,  ami  it  has  handsome 
heads  of  purple  flowers. 

Spearwort  (sperVert),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ranunculus.  The  great  spearwort 
is  the  R.  Lingua,  and  the  lesser  spearwort 
is  the  /;.  flammula.  Both  are  British  plants. 
See  RANUNCULUS. 

Spec  (spek),  n.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
Speculation;  as,  this  is  a  good  spec. 

They  said  what  a  wery  gen'rous  thing  o'  them  to 
have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  to  charge  noth- 
ing at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr. 
I'ickwick.  Dickens. 

Speces.t  n.  pi.     Species;  sorts  or  kinds. 

Chaucer. 
Specht,  Speight  (spekt,  spat),  71.  [d.specht, 

the  woodpecker;  Icel.  spcetr,  Dan.  spette; 

probably  allied  to  L.  picus.]  A  woodpecker. 

[Obsolete  or  local.] 
Special  (spesh'al),  a.    [Fr.  special,  from  L. 

specialis,   from  species,  kind  (which  see).] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  constituting,  or  designating 
a  species  or  sort. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species. 
//  'alls. 

2.  Particular;  peculiar;  differing  from  others; 
extraordinary;  uncommon. 

Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder?  Shak. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented  everywhere  in  Scripture 
as  the  special  patron  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

Atterbnry. 

3  Designed  fora  particular  purpose  or  occa- 
sion ;  affecting  a  particular  person ;  as,  a 
special  constable;  &  special  correspondent; 
a  special  act  of  Parliament. 

There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row. Sftak. 

4.  Confined  to  some  particular  class  of  sub- 
jects; devoted  to  a  distinct  field  or  range; 
as,  a  special  dictionary,  as  one  of  medicine 
or  law. —5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together.     Shak. 

—Special  administration.  See  under  AD- 
MINISTRATION. —  Special  agent,  an  agent 
authorized  to  transact  only  a  particular 
business  for  his  principal,  as  distinguished 
from  a  general  agent.  —  Special  bail.  See 
under  BAIL. —Special  bailiff,  a  person  named 
by  a  party  in  a  civil  suit  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  some  particular  process  therein, 
and  appointed  by  the  sheriff  on  the  applica- 
tion of  such  party.  —  Special  bastard,  one 
born  of  parents  before  marriage,  the  parents 
afterwards  intermarrying. — Special  case,  a 
statement  of  facts  agreed  to  on  behalf  of 
two  or  more  litigant  parties,  and  submitted 
for  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  justice  as  to 
the  law  bearing  on  the  facts  so  stated.  In 
Scots  law,  in  civil  jury  causes,  a  special  case 
differs  from  a  special  verdict  only  in  this, 
that  the  special  verdict  is  returned  by  the 
jury,  whereas  the  special  case  is  adjusted 
by  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  their  coun- 
sel, and  sets  forth  the  special  facts  on  which 
they  are  agreed  without  the  evidence. — 
Special  constable,  a  person  sworn  to  aid  the 
constituted  authorities,  military  or  civil,  in 
maintaining  the  public  peace  on  occasions 
of  exigency,  as  to  quell  a  riot. — Special  con- 
tract. See  SPECIALTY.— Special  correspond- 
ent. See  under  CORRESPONDENT.— Special 
demurrer,  one  in  which  the  cause  of  demur- 
rer is  particularly  stated.—  Special  impar- 
lance,  one  in  which  there  is  a  saving  of  all 
exceptions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all 
exceptions  whatsoever.  —  Special  injunc- 
tions, those  prohibitory  writs  or  interdicts 
against  acts  of  parties,  such  as  waste,  nuis- 
ance, piracy,  &c.— Special  jury.  See  under 
JURY  — Special  license,  a  license  obtained 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
enables  a  priest  to  marry  the  parties  with- 
out the  publication  of  bans,  and  also  at  any 
time  or  place  other  than  those  necessary  in 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loci;      g,  go;      j,  ;ob; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zb,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ordinary  i-isi-s     ,S;«rw/  «liere 

an  esUU-  i.s  granted  to  a  man  ami  his  heirs 
during  the  life  of  ctstui  que  tie,  and  the 
crantt-c  ilk1*  without  alieiuttn.>n,  and  while 
the  life  for  which  he  held  continues  the 
heir  will  succeed,  and  is  called  a  special  oc- 
cupant -Special  pilfer,  a  list  kept  in  court 
for  puttini!  down  demurrers,  &c.,  to  I 

I  -Special  plea,  a  plea  in  bar  in  a  crim- 
inal matter,  not  being  a  plea  of  the  general 
Such  pleas  are  ol  four  kinds— a  former 
acquittal,  a  former  conviction,  a  former  at- 
tainder, or  a  pardon.—  Special  pleader,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  whose 
professional  occupation  it  is  to  give  verbal 
or  written  opinions  on  matters  submitted 
to  him  and  to  draw  pleadings,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  such  practical  proceeding 
as  may  be  out  of  the  usual  course.— >V 
pleading,  (a)  the  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter  as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial 
of  matter  previously  alleged  on  the  other 
side.  (6)  The  science  of  pleading,  which, 
until  the  passing  of  an  act  in  1852,  consti- 
tuted a  distinct  branch  of  the  law,  having 
the  merit  of  developing  the  points  in  con- 
troversy with  great  precision.  Its  strictness 
and  subtlety  were  frequently  a  subject  of 
complaint,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  act 
was  to  relax  and  simplify  its  rules,  (c)  A 
popular  term  for  the  specious  but  unsound 
or  unfair  argumentation  of  one  whose  aim 
was  victory  rather  than  truth.— Special  pro- 
perty, a  qualified  or  limited  property,  as  the 
property  which  a  man  aquires  in  wild  ani- 
mals by  reclaiming  them.—  Special  tail  is 
where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain  heirs  of 
the  donee's  body,  and  does  not  descend  to 
the  heirs  in  general.—  Special  verdict  is  a 
verdict  in  which  the  jury  find  the  facts  and 
state  them  as  proved,  but  leave  the  law 
arising  from  the  facts  to  be  determiued  by 
the  court. 

Special  (spesh'al),  n.  1.  A  particular;  a  spe- 
cial or  particular  thing  or  person.  'Pro- 
mises of  long  life  annexed  to  some  special* 
of  his  service.'  Hammond.—  2.  Any  person 
or  thing  appointed  for  a  special  purpose  or 
occasion,  as  a  constable,  a  railway  train, &c. ; 
as,  they  travelled  by  special  to  Edinburgh; 
the  riot  was  so  great  that  the  specials  were 
called  out. 

Specialist  (spesh'al-ist),  n.  A  person  who 
devotes  himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a 

Cfession,  art,  or  science;  a  person  who 
studied  and  acquired  a  special  know- 
ledge of  some  particular  subject.     Thus 
oculists  and  aurists  are  specialists  as  re- 
gards surgery. 

Speciality  (spesh-i-al'i-ti),n.  1.  A  particular 
matter  or  point;  a  specialty.  Sir  If.  Hale. 
2.  That  property  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  specially  characterized;  that  in  which  one 
is  specially  versed ;  that  branch  of  science 
or  art  to  which  one  specially  devotes  him- 
self; as,  he  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  science, 
but  botany  is  bis  speciality. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  you  escape  from  the  wretched 
narrow  -  raindedness  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  his  speciality  alone. 

Lord  Lyttott. 

S.  A  quality  or  attribute  peculiar  to  a  spe- 
cies. 

Specialization  (spesh'al-iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  specializing;  the  act  of  devoting  to  a 
particular  use  or  function,  as  the  setting 
apart  of  a  particular  organ  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  particular  function;  special  deter- 
mination. 

It  is  proved  experimentally  that  every  bundle  ol 
nerve-fibres,  and  every  ganglion,  has  a  special  duty ; 
Bad  that  each  part  of  every  such  bundle,  and  every 
such  ganglion,  has  a  duty  still  more  special.  Can  it 
be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 
atone  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold  ? 

Hertvrt  SptKcer. 

Specialize  (spesh'al-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spe 
cialized;  ppr.  tpr.cializing.  1.  To  mention 
specially.  —2.  To  assign  a  specific  use  or  pur- 
pose to;  to  devote  or  apply  to  a  specific  use 
or  function. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  use  of  these 
rude  yet  venerable  weapons.  Almost  as  well  might 
we  ask  t  i  what  purpose  could  they  not  be  applied ' 
Numerous  and  specialized  as  are  our  modern  instru 
ments,  who  would  care  to  describe  the  exact  use  of  a 
knife  T  Ed.  Ren. 

Specially  (spesh'al-li),  adv.  1  In  a  special 
manner;  particularly;  especially.— 2.  For  a 
particular  purpose ;  as,  a  meeting  of  the 
legislature  is  specialty  summoned. 

Specialty  (spesh'al-ti),  n.  1.  A  particular 
matter  or  thing;  a  particular  point. 

The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.     Sftajk. 
On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties 
are  dependent  Hooker, 


2.  A  special  term  or  article  in  a  Contract 

Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
SJUf, 

\  Now  little  used  in  the  senses  above,  its  com- 
mon acceptations  being  the  following  !-- 
3  That  property  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
ierized;  that  in  which  one  is  spe- 
cially versed;  that  branch  of  scien.  • 
to  which  one  specially  devotes  himself.  See 
iv, •!.—  4.  Intaic, aspecialoMin.ut; 
an  obligation  or  bond;  the  evidence  of  a 
debt  by  deed  or  instrument  under  seal.  Such 
a  debt  is  called  a  debt  by  specialty  in  dis- 
tinction from  simple  contract. —Specialty 
debt*,  in  (flic,  IK. mis,  mortgages,  debts  se- 
cured by  writing  under  seal. 

Specie  (spe'shi),  ".  [The  ablative  form  of 
L.  species,  and  so  used  as  an  English  word 
probably  from  its  occurrence  in  the  fre- 
quent phrase  'paid  in  specie.'  SeeSPECIKS.] 
Gold,  silver,  &c.,  coined,  and  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  of  commerce ;  hard  money ; 
coin  :  in  contradistinction  to  paper-money, 
as  bank-notes,  bills,  &c. 

Spedes  (spe'shez),  71.  sing,  and  pi.  [L,  a  see- 
ing, that  which  is  seen,  appearance,  shape, 
a  peculiar  sort,  kind,  or  quality,  from  L. 
specie,  to  look  at,  to  behold:  Or.  stepto,  step- 
tomai;  Skr.  path,  to  see;  akin  spite,  spice, 
spy  despise,  respect,  spectacle,  &c.  Meaning 
6  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  L.  Latin 
species  (both  in  sing,  and  pi.)  came  from 
having  the  meaning  of  wares  in  general  to 
have  the  meaning  of  valuables,  precious 
goods.  In  French  it  is  the  plural  especes 
that  is  used  for  specie.]  1.  Visible  or  sens- 
ible representation ;  appearance  to  the  senses 
or  the  mind;  sensible  or  intellectual  repre- 
sentation; an  image.  [Rare.] 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  sftcies  visible 
and  audible  is  that  the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the 
medium,  but  the  audible  doth.  Bacon. 

Wit  ...  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  iroaKina- 
tion  in  the  writer  which  searches  overall  the  memory 
for  the  spirits  or  ideas  of  tliose  things  which  it  de- 
signs to  represent.  Drjdcn. 

2.t  Apublic  spectacle  or  exhibition;  a  show. 

Shows  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people. 

Bacon. 

3.  A  class,  collection,  orassemblage  of  things 
or  beings  classified  or  associated  according 
to  attributes  or  properties  which  are  deter- 
mined by  scientific  observation ;  as,  (a)  a 
group  of  animals  or  plants  which  generally 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  the 
more  essential  features  of  their  organization , 
which  produce  fertile  progeny,  and  which 
may,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  produce  indi- 
viduals varying  from  the  general  type  of  the 
group,  the  variation,  however,  being  in  all 
cases  of  a  limited  kind.  Under  this  definition 
the  various  species,  'kinds'  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  their  included  varieties  may  be 
comprehended;  and  this  mode  of  stating 
the  idea  of  species  at  the  same  time  leaves 
the  great  question  of  the  'origin  of  species,' 
raised  chiefly  by  Darwin  and  his  followers, 
an  open  one,  and  one  which  must  be  left 
for  future  observers  to  settle.  Up  till  a 
recent  time  naturalists  regarded  species  as 
unchanging  throughout  the  longest  succes- 
sion of  ages,  except  within  narrow  and 
marked  limits.  Thus  Buffon  defines  a  spe- 
cies as '  a  constant  succession  of  individuals 
similar  to,  and  capable  of  reproducing  each 
other ;'  and  Cuvier  as  '  a  succession  of  indi- 
viduals which  reproduces  and  perpetuates  it- 
self.' (6)  In  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  such 
sciences  as  relate  to  inorganic  substances, 
species  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  being 
determined  by  identity  of  physical  proper- 
ties, as  specific  gravity,  hardness,  &c. ;  and 
by  others,  as  constituted  by  chemical  com- 
position, the  natural  properties  going  for 
nothing.  In  scientific  classification  species 
unite  to  form  groups  called  genera,  which 
are  included  in  orders,  the  orders  forming 
classes,  and  so  on.  —  4.  In  logic,  a  group  ol 
individuals  agreeing  in  common  attributes 
and  designated  by  a  common  name ;  a  con- 
ception subordinated  to  another  conception, 
called  a  genus  or  generic  conception,  from 
which  it  differs  in  containing  or  compre- 
hending more  attributes,  and  extending  to 
fewer  individuals;  thus  'man'  is  a  xjiecies 
under  'animal'  as  a  genus,  and  'man'  in  its 
turn  may  be  regarded  as  a  genus  with  re- 
spect to  European,  Asiatic,  and  the  like. — 
5.  Kind ;  sort ;  variety ;  description ;  as,  a 
coarse  species  of  wit ;  a  species  of  low  cun- 
ning ;  a  fine  species  of  cloth ;  a  rare  species 
of  generosity. — 6.t  Metal  coined  into  a  cir 
culating  medium;  coin;  specie. 

Rome  possessed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 


circulating  species  of  its  time  than  anv  European 
city  -•' '  ruthnot. 

Species,  your  honour  knows,  is  of  easier  conveyance. 
Liar  rick, 

1.\  In  med.  (a)  a  component  part  of  a  com- 
pound medicine;  a  simple.  (6)A  compound 
powder  of  any  kind  s.  In  ciril 

laic,  the  form  or  shape  given  to  materials; 
fa-liiim  or  shape;  form;  figure.  Bui-rill. 
Specific  (spe-sifik),  a.  [Fr.  sptciflqaie,  from 
1,.  >/,-,-">,  and/ncio,  to  make.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  characterizing,  or  constituting  ;i  s-pt- 
cies;  possessing  the  peculiar  property  cr 
properties  which  constitute  somethinga  spe- 
cies and  distinguish  it  from  other  thhius;  a-s 
the  specific  form  of  an  animal  or  a  plant;  tlie 
specific  qualities  of  a  plant  or  a  drug;  the 
spi'dfic  difference  between  an  acid  ami  an 
alkali;  the  specific  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice. 

Specific  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  which 
distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another.  H'atts. 

2.  Tending  to  specify  or  particularize ;  defi- 
nite; precise;  as,  &  specific  statement.— 3.  In 
wed.  acting  upon  some  particular  organ 
more  than  upon  others;  possessed  of  pecu- 
liar efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  particular  dis- 
ease. See  the  noun. — 4.  In  laic,  having  a 
certain  form  or  designation;  observing  ;i 
certain  form;  precise.  —  Specific  centre,  tin- 
point  or  locality  where  any  species  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  had  its  origin,  and  fn  mi  which 
its  individuals  became  diffused. —  >> 
character,  that  which  distinguishes  one  spe- 
cies from  every  other  species  of  the  same 
genus ;  the  essential  character  of  a  species. 
— Specific  gravity.  See  under  GKAVITY.  — 
Specific  heat.  See  HEAT. — Specific  lojafu, 
in  law,  a  bequest  of  a  particular  thing,  as 
of  a  particular  piece  of  furniture,  specified 
and  distinguished  from  all  others.—  Specific 
name,  the  name  which,  appended  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  constitutes  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  the  species:  originally  applied 
by  Linneeus  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
species,  or  the  essential  difference.  The 
present  specific  name  he  at  first  called  the 
triiial  name. 

Specific  (spe-sif'ik),  n.  1.  In  med.  a  remedy 
which  exerts  a  special  action  in  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  a  disease ;  an  infallible,  or 
supposed  infallible  remedy. 

If  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa,  with 
the  usual  specifics,  she  might  enjoy  a  good  health. 
//  'istman. 

2.  Something  certain  to  effect  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used;  an  unfailing  agent. 
'The  most  approved  specific  for  getting  out 
the  stain  of  red  wine.'  "  Dr.  II.  More. 

Specifical  (spe-sif'ik-al),  a.  Same  as  Spe- 
cific. Blackstotie. 

Specifically  (spe-sif'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  spe- 
cific manner;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species;  definitely;  particularly.  'Those 
several  virtues  that  are  specifically  requisite 
to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty.'  South. 
But  it  is  rather  manifest  that  the  essence  of  spirits 
is  a  substance  specifically  distinct  from  all  corporeal 
matter  whatsoever.  Dr.  H.  M&rt. 

Speciflcalness  (spe-sif'ik-al-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  specifical. 

Specificatet  (spe-sif'ik-at),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
specificated;  ppr.  specificating.  [L.  species, 
form,  and j 'ado,  to  make.]  To  show,  mark, 
or  designate  the  species  or  the  distinguish- 
ing particulars  of  a  thing ;  to  specify.  Sir 
M.  Hale. 

Specification  (spes'i-fi-ka"shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  specifying  or  determining  by  a  mark 
or  limit;  notation  of  limits. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question  hin- 
ders the  disputers  from  wandering  away  from  the 
precise  point  of  inquiry.  il\itts, 

2.  The  designation  of  particulars;  particular 
mention ;  as,  the  specification  of  a  charge 
against  a  military  or  naval  officer. — 3.  A  par- 
ticular and  detailed  account  or  description 
of  a  thing ;  specifically,  a  statement  of  par- 
ticulars, describing  the  dimensions,  details, 
peculiarities,  &c.,  of  any  work  about  to  he 
undertaken,  as  in  architecture,  building, 
engineering,  &c.  It  is  a  condition  in  patents 
that  the  inventor  should  give  a  specification 
of  his  invention,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
invention  must  be  particularly  described 
and  ascertained.  —4.  An  article,  item,  or 
particular  specified. —5.  In  Scots  law,  the 
formation  of  anew  property  from  materials 
belonging  to  another. 

Specificness  (spe-sif'ik-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  specific. 

Specify  (spes'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  specified; 
ppr.  specifying.  [Fr.  specifier,  as  if  from  a 
L.  specifico  —  species,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  mention  or  name  distinctively;  to  desig- 
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n-ite  in  words.  MI  as  to  distinguish  a  thing 

IV  other;  as.  t.»  gptcify  tb 
a  plant ;  to  .'/« 'f-ifH  the  articles  one  wants 
to  purchase. 

lie  has  there  given  us  an  exact  geography  of 
Greece,  where  the  countries  and  the  uses  ol  their 
soils  are  tfecf'.cj.  *  "/*• 

Specimen  (spes'i-men),  n.  [L.  specimen,  lit. 
that  by  which  a  thins  is  seen  and  recognized, 
•i  mark  or  token,  an  example  or  specimen, 
from  TOMI'O  to  look,  to  behold.  SeeBPBOIES. 
\  part"  or  small  portion  of  anything  intended 
to  exhibit  the  kind  of  the  whole,  or  of  some- 
thing not  exhibited  ;  a  sample  ;  as.  a 
iii'-u  of  painting  or  composition;  a  *i>: rum •,( 
of  one's  art  or  skill.—  Specimen,  Sample.  A 
.,. •»  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  whole  em- 
ployed to  exhibit  the  nature  or  kind  of  that 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  without  reference 
to  the  relative  quality  of  individual  por- 
tions; thus  a  cabinet  of  niineralogical  speci- 
IIK-III:  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  are  broken.  A  sample  is  a  por- 
tion taken  out  of  a  quantity,  and  implies  that 
the  quality  of  the  whole  is  to  be  judged  by 
it  and  not  rarely  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  testing  the  goodness,  genuine- 
ness purity  of  the  whole,  and  the  like.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  words  are  used 
indifferently. 

Speciology  (spe-shi-ol'o-ji),  n.  The  doctrine 
of  species. 

Speciosity  (spe-shi-os'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  specious;  a  specious  show;  a  specious 
person  or  thing.  'Professions  built  so 
largely  on  speciosity  instead  of  performance. 
Carhjle. 

Specious  (spe'shus),  a.  [Fr.  specieux ;  L. 
tpecionu,  showy,  beautiful,  plausible,  from 
species,  look,  show,  appearauce.  See  SPE- 
CIES ]  l.t  Pleasing  to  the  eye;  outwardly 
pleasing;  showy;  beautiful;  fair.  'A  virgine 
ful  specious,  and  semely  of  stature.'  Metri- 
ml  Romance  of  fourteenth  century.  'As 
sweet  to  the  smell  as  specious  to  the  sight. 
Fuller. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part. 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  sfecions  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton. 

1.  Apparently  right;  superficially  fair,  just, 
or  correct;  plausible;  appearing  well  at  first 
view ;  as,  specious  reasoning ;  a  specimis  ar- 
gument; a  specious  objection.  'And  count 
thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles.'  Hil- 
ton. 

A.  man's  acts  are  slavish,  not  true  but  sfecions;  his 
very  thoughts  are  false,  he  thinks  too  as  a  slave  and 
coward,  till  he  have  got  Fear  under  his  feet. 

Carlyle. 

—Ostensible.Colourable,  Specious,  Plausible. 
See  under  OSTENSIBLE.— SYN.  Showy,  plaus- 
ible ostensible,  colourable,  feasible. 
Speciously  (spe'shus-li),  adv.    In  a  speciou 
manner;  with  a  fair  appearance;  with  show 
of  right;  as,  to  reason  speciously.    'Thai 
personated  devotion  under  which  any  kinr 
of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised  and  put 
off  more  speciously^'    Hammond. 
Speciousness  (spe'shus-nes),  n.    The  qua 
lity  of  being  specious;  plausible  appearance 
fair  external  show;  as,  the  specimtsness  o 
an  argument. 

Sp«Ck  (spek),  n.  [A.  Sax.  specca,  L.G.  spaak 
a  speck ;  perhaps  from  root  of  spew ;  comp 
epot  and  spit.]  1.  A  spot;  a  stain;  a  blemish 
a  small  place  in  anything  that  is  discoloura 
by  foreign  matter,  or  is  of  a  colour  differen 
from  that  of  the  main  substance;  as,  a  spec} 
•on  paper  or  cloth. 

The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garner'd  fruit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all 

Tennyson. 

1.  A  small  particle  or  patch ;  as,  a  speck  o 
snow  on  a  hill.  '  The  bottom  consisting  o 
gray  sand  with  black  specks.'  Anson' 
Voyages.  —  SYN.  Spot,  stain,  flaw,  blemish. 
Speck  (spek).  fl.t.  To  spot;  to  mark  or  stai 
in  spots  or  drops.  'Sjxck'd  with  gold.'  Mil 
ton. 

Speck  (spek),  n.  [D.  spek,  fat ;  A.  Sax.  spit 
bacon.]  1.  Blubber,  the  fat  of  whales  an 
other  mammalia.  In  South  Africa,  the  fa 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  so  called  by  th 
Dutch.— 2.t  Bacon.—  Speck  falls,  in  whal 
fishincf,  falls  or  ropes  rove  through  block 
for  hoisting  the  blubber  and  bone  off  th 
whale 

Speckle  (spekl),  n.   [Dim.  of  speck.}  A  litt 
spot  in  anything,  of  a  different  substance  o 
colour  from  that  of  the  thing  itself;  a  spec1 
Speckle  (spek'l),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  specklec 
ppr.  speckling.     To  mark  with  small  spo 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground  o 
surface. 


Speckled  (spck'M).  //  and  a.  1.  Marked 
with  specks  or  speckles;  variegated  with 
spots  of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground 
or  surface  of  the  object;  as,  the  tpcclded 
breast  of  a  bird;  a  speckled  serpent.  Dryden. 
•>  In  her.  spotted  over  with  another  tincture. 

Speckledness  (spek'ld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  speckled. 

Specksioneer(spek-shon-erO,n.  [See  SPECK, 
blubber.]    In  whale-Jisliin<i,  the  chief  har- 
pooner ;  he  also  directs  the  cutting  opera- 
tions in  clearing  the  whale  of  its  blubber 
ud  bones. 

>eckt  (spekt).  n.  [See  SI-ECHT.]  A  wood- 
lecker.  Written  also  ;ipe.iijlit.  [Obsolete 

jecs,  Specks  (speks),  n.  pi.    A  vulgar  ab- 

>reviatiuu  for  SftxtM&M, 

pectacle  (spek'ta-kl), «.    [Fr.  from  L.  spec- 

aculum.troraspecto,  to  behold,  freq.  of  .<;«ir,. 

osee.  See  SPECIES.]  1.  A  show;  a  gazing- 
stock;  something  exhibited  to  view;  usually, 
something  presented  to  view  as  extraordi- 
naiy,  or  something  that  is  beheld  as  unusual 
and  worthy  of  special  notice;  specifically,  a 

lageant ;  a  gorgeous  or  splendid  show ;  an 
hibitiou  which  is  mainly  attractive  to  the 


eye;  as,  a  dramatic  spectacle. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men.  I  Cor.  iv.  9. 

In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all.  Shak. 

2    Anything  seen;  a  sight.    'The  dreadful 
spectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride.'   Spen- 
ser.—3.  pi.  A  well-known  and  invaluable 
optical  instrument  used  to  assist  or  correct 
some  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision.     Spec- 
tacles consist  of  two  oval  or  circular  lenses 
mounted  in  a  light  metal  frame  which  is 
made  up  of  the '  bows,' '  bridge,'  and '  sides '  or 
'temples.'    The  frame  is  so  constructed  as 
to  adhere  to  the  nose  and  temples,  and  keep 
the  lenses  in  the  proper  position.  Spectacles 
which  are  merely  fixed  on  the  nose  are  usu- 
ally called  eye-glasses.     Spectacles  with 
convex  lenses  are  used  to  aid  the  sight  of 
the  aged,  or  those  who  are  termed  long  or 
far  sighted;  and  spectacles  with  concave 
lenses  are  used  to  assist  the  vision  of  those 
who  are  near-sighted.    In  long-sighted  per- 
sons the  refractive  powers  of  the  eye  are 
too  feeble,  or  the  cornea  is  too  much  flat- 
tened; hence,  the  rays  of  light  coming  from 
an  object  after  entering  the  eye  do  not  con- 
verge sufficiently  soon  to  be  brought  to  a 
focus,  and  form  a  perfect  image  of  the  ob- 
ject on  the  retina.    The  convex  lens  coun- 
teracts this  defect  by  increasing  the  con- 
vergence of  the  rays,  and  causing  them  to 
meet  at  the  retina.     Short-sightedness  is  a 
defect  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  has 
been  stated,  and  hence  must  be  corrected 
by   opposite   means,  namely,  by  concave 
lenses.  In  both  cases  the  value  of  spectacles 
depends  upon  their  being  accurately  adapted 
to  the  state  of  the  eye.   Spectacles  with  col- 
oured lenses,  as  green,  blue,  neutral-tint, 
smoke-colour,  &c.,  are  used  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  a  glare  of  light.     Divided  spec- 
tacles have  each  lens  composed  of  two  semi- 
circles of  different  foci  neatly  united ;  one 
half  for  looking  at  distant  objects,  and  the 
other  for  examining  things  near  the  eye. 
Another  kind,  called  periscopic  spectacles, 
has  been  contrived  in  order  to  allow  con- 
siderable latitude  of  motion  to  the  eyes 
without  fatigue.    The  lenses  employed  in 
this  case  are  either  of  a  meniscus  or  con- 
cavo-convex form,  the  concave  side  being 
turned  to  the  eye.    Spectacles  with  glazed 
wings  or  frames  partly  filled  with  crape  or 
wire-gauze  are  used  to  shield  the  eyes  from 
dust,  &c.    Spectacles,  as  they  form  an  in 
strument  of  binocular  power,  are  usuallj 
designated  a  parr  of  spectacles.— 4.  t  The  eye 
the  organ  of  vision. 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart 
And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast.  Shak. 

5.  pi.  Fig.  something  which  aids  the  intel 
lectual  sight. 

Shakespeare  .  .  .  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  book 
to  read  nature.  Drydtn. 

SYN.  Show,  sight,  exhibition,  representation 
pageant. 

Spectacled  (spek'ta-kld),  a.  Furnished  wit] 
or  wearing  spectacles.  'As  spectacled  sh 
sits  in  chimney  nook.'  Keats.— Spectacle: 
bear,  a  bear  of  the  genus  Tremarctos,  th 
sole  representative  of  the  Ursidse  in  Soutl 
America.  So  called  from  the  light-coloure 
rings  round  the  eyes  having  exactly  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  pair  of  spectacles;  the  rest  •• 
the  face  and  body  being  Idack. 


Spectacular  (spek-tak'u-ler),  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  lhoworcp*ctncl«; 

as,    a  spectacular   drama.      '  Spectacular 

sports.'  Ilickes.— 2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles 
or  glasses  for  assisting  vision. 

Spectant  (spek'tant),  ppr.  [L.  spectans, 
spectantii,  ppr.  of  specto,  to  behold.]  In 
/!(•/•.  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  of  pnzc.or 
looking  forward  ;  sometimes  termed  in  full 
aspect.  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  any 
animal  looking  upwards  with  the  nose  bend- 
wise. 

Spectationt  (spck-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  spcctatio, 
siirctiitioiiis,  from  xiiectii.  See  SPECTACLE.] 
Regard;  look;  aspect;  appearance. 

This  simple  sfectatiati  of  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concoinitates  a  pleurisy.  Harvey. 
Spectator  (spek-ta'tor),  n.  [L. ,  from  specto, 
freq.  of  specio,  to  look,  to  behold.  See  SPE- 
riKS.]  One  who  looks  on  ;  one  that  sees  or 
beholds;  a  beholder;  one  who  is  present  at  a 
play  or  spectacle;  as,  the  spectators  of  a 
show;  the  spectators  were  numerous. 

There  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh  to  set 
on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laui;h  too. 
Shtifc, 

SYN  Looker-on,  beholder,  observer,  witness. 
Spectatorial  (spek-ta-to'ri-al),  o.  Pertain- 

ug  to  a  spectator.    Addivon. 
pectatorship(spek-ta'tor-ship),n.  l.t  The 
act  of  beholding.     'Some  death  more  long 

n  spectatorahip.'  Shak.  —  2.  The  office  or 
quality  of  a  spectator.  Spectator.  [Rare.] 
pectatress,Spectatrix(<pek-ta'tres,spek- 
ta'triks),  n.  [L.  spectatrix.  See  SPECTATOR  ] 
A  female  beholder  or  looker  on.  Horn-; 
Jeffrey. 

pectral  (spek'tral),  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  a 
spectre;  ghostlike;  ghostly. 


Some  of  the  ipcctral  appearances  which  he  had 
been  told  of  in  a  winter's  evening.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 
Z.  Pertaining  to  ocular  spectra;  pertaining 
to  the  solar  or  prismatic  spectrum;  exhibit- 
ing the  hues  of  the  prismatic  spectrum; 
produced  by  the  aid  of  the  spectrum;  as. 
spectral  colours;  spectral  analysis. 

Spectrally  (spek'tral-li).  adv.  In  a  spectral 
manner;  like  a  ghost  or  spectre.  Whittier. 

Spectre  (spek'ter),  ».  [Fr.  spectre;  from  L. 
spectrum,  an  appearauce,  an  apparition, 
from  specto,  to  behold.  See  SPECIES.]  1.  An 
apparition;  the  appearance  of  a  person  who 
is  dead;  a  ghost;  a  spirit;  a  phantom. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend. 
With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice.         Dryden. 

Lest  the  spectre  of  indefeasible  right  should  stand 
once  more  in  arms  on  the  tomb  of  the  house  of  York, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  showed  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  king's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Hallam. 

2.  In  zoo!,  (a)  one  of  a  family  of  orthopterous 
insects.  See  PHASMID.S.  (b)  A  species  of 
quadrumanous  mammal  (Lemur  spectrum, 
Linn.),  so  called  on  account  of  its  nocturnal 
habits  attenuated  frame,  long  and  skeleton- 
like  limbs,  and  the  gliding,  stealthy,  noise- 
less motion  by  which  it  surprises  a  sleeping 
prey.  Owen. 
Spectre-bat  (spek'ter-bat),  n.  See  PHYLLO- 

STOMIDJS. 

Spectrological  (spek-tro-loj'ik-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  spectrology;  performed  or  de- 
termined by  spectrology ;  as,  spectrological 
analysis. 

Spectrology  (spek-trol'o-ji),  n.  [Spectrum. 
and  Or.  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  determines  the  constituent 
elements  and  other  conditions  of  bodies  by 
examination  of  their  spectra. 

Spectrometer  (spek-trom'et-er),  n.  [Spec- 
trum, and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  ap- 
paratus attached  to  a  spectroscope  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement,  consisting  of  a  tube 
containing  an  engraved  or  photographed 
scale,  the  image  of  which  is  transmitted  so 
as  to  appear  side  by  side  with  the  spectrum. 

Spectroscope  (spek'tro-skop),  n.  [Spec- 
trum and  Gr.  skopeo,  to  look  at.]  The  in- 
strument employed  in  spectrum  analysis. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  slit  at 
one  end,  and  a  convex  lens  called  a  colli- 
mator  at  the  other,  from  which  parallel  rays 
of  light  proceed;  a  prism,  or  train  of  prisms, 
to  separate  the  differently  refrangible  rays; 
and  a  telescope  to  view  a  magnified  image 
of  the  spectrum  produced. 
Spectroscopic,  Spectroscopical  (spek-tro- 
skop'ik,  spek-tro-skop'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy. 
Spectroscopically  (spek-tro-skop'ik-al-li ), 
adv.  In  a  spectroscopie  manner;  by  the  use 
of  the  spectroscope. 

Spectroscoplst  (spek'tro-skop-ist).  «.  One 
who  uses  the  spectroscope ;  one  skilled  in 
spectroscopy. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;     TH,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  uiAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Spectroscopy  (spek'tro-skop-i),  n.  That 
branch  of  science,  more  particularly  of 
rhrnucal  science,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and  with  spec- 
trum analysis 

Spectrum  (spek'trum).  >i  pi.  Spectra(spek  - 
tra).  l.t  A  spectre;  an  apparition. 

Lavater  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such 
ipec'rums  or  apparitions. 

•_'  All  image  of  something  seen,  continuing 
after  the  eyes  are  closed,  covered,  or  turned 
away.  If,  for  example,  we  look  intensely  with 
one  eye  upon  any  coloured  object,  such  as  a 
wafer  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and 
immediately  afterwards  turn  the  same  eye 
to  another  part  of  the  paper,  we  shall  see  a 
similar  spot,  but  of  a  different  colour.   Thus, 
if  the  wafer  be  red,  the  seeming  spot  will  be 
green:  if  black.it  will  be  changed  into  white. 
These  images  are  also  termed  ocular  spectra. 
3.  The  oblong  figure  or  stripe  formed  on  a 
wall  or  screen  by  a  beam  of  light,  as  of  the 
sun,  received  through  a  small  hole  or  slit 
and  refracted  by  being  passed  through  a 
prism     This  stripe  is  coloured  throughout 
its  length,  the  colours  shading  insensibly 
into  oue  another  from  red  at  the  one  end, 
through  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
to  violet  at  the  other.    This  analysis  is  due 
to  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  com- 
ponent rays,  the  violet  being  the  most  re- 
frangible and  red  the  least.    Besides  the 
coloured  rays,  the  spectrum  contains  ther- 
mal or  heating  rays,  and  chemical  rays.  The 
heating  effect  of  thesolarspectrum  increases 
in  going  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  and  still 
continues  to  increase  for  a  certain  distance 
beyond  the  visible  spectrum  at  the  red  end, 
while  the  chemical  action  is  very  faint  in 
the  red,  strong  in  the  blue  and  violet,  and 
sensible  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  violet  end.    The  actinic  rays,  or  those 
beyond  the  violet,  may  be  rendered  visible 
by  throwing  them  upon  a  surface  treated 
with  some  fluorescent  substance.    (See  AC- 
TINISM.)   A  pure  spectrum  of  solar  light  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  numerous  dark 
lines,  called  Fraunhofer's  lines  (which  see), 
each  dark  line  marking  the  absorption  of  a 
particular  elementary  ray.    By  means  of 
these  dark  lines  and  certain  bright  lines 
analogous  to  them,  to  be  referred  to,  facts 
of  the  highest  importance,   especially  in 
chemistry,  have  been  ascertained.    For  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  import  of  these 
lines,  five  principles  require  to  be  kept  in 
view.    First,  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body   gives   out   a   continuous   spectrum. 
Second,  an  incandescent  gaseous  body  gives 
out  a  discontinuous  spectrum,  consisting  of 
bright  lines.     Third,  each  element  when  in 
the  state  of  an  incandescent  gas  gives  out 
lines  peculiar  to  itself.   Fourth,  if  the  light 
of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  passes 
through  a  gaseous  body,  certain  of  its  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  black  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum indicate  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  absorbed  the  ray.    Fifth,  each  ele- 
ment, when  gaseous  and  incandescent,  emits 
bright  rays  identical  in  colour  and  position 
on  the  spectrum  with  those  which  it  absorbs 
from  light  transmitted  through  it    Now, 
applying  these  principles  to  the  solar  spec- 
trum, we  find,  from  the  nature  and  position 
of  the  rays  absorbed,  that  its  light  passes 
through  hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  cal- 
cium, barium,  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  chro- 
mium,cobalt,  nickel, copper, and  manganese, 
all  in  a  state  of  gas,  and  constituting  part 
of  the  solar  envelope,  whence  we  conclude 
that  these  bodies  are  present  in  the  substance 
of  the  sun  itself,  from  which  they  have  been 
volatilized  by  heat.    The  moon  and  planets 
have  spectra  like  that  of  the  sun,  because 
they  shine  by  its  reflected  light,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  fixed  star  has  a  spec- 
trum peculiar  to  itself.   It  has  been  already 
said  that  the  incandescent  vapour  of  each 
elementary  substance  has  a  characteristic 
spectrum,  consisting  of  fixed  lines,  whicr 
never  changes.    This  furnishes  the  chemist 
with  a  test  of  an  exquisitely  delicate  nature 
for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of  very 
minute  quantities  of   elementary   bodies. 
Thus,  by  heating  any  substance  till  it  be 
comes  gaseous  and  incandescent  and  then 
taking  its  spectrum,  he  is  able  by  the  lines 
to  read  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  spectrum 
the  various  elements  present  in  the  vapour 
Four  new  elements,  viz.  rubidium,  caesium 
indium,  and  thallium,  have  thus  been  de 
tected.    The  employment  of  the  spectrun 
for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of  ele 
mentary  bodies,  whether  by  observing  thi 


,-ay.-  they  absorb  or  those  thev  emit,  is  nille.1 
spectrum  or  spectral  analysis,  and  the  in- 
strument employed  a  spectroscope  (which 

Specular  (spi-k'u-ler).  «•  [I-  *i>ecularii, 
from  speculum,  a  mirror,  from  specie,  to 
see.  SeeSl'KL'IEs.]  1.  Having  the  qualities 
of  amirroror  looking-glass;  having  a  smooth, 
reflecting  surface;  as.  a  specular  metal ;  a 
specular  surface.  'The  skill  of 
stone.'  Donne.—  2.  t  Assisting  sight  by  means 
of  optical  properties. 

Thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels.        J.  Philips. 

3  t  Affording  view. 

Look  once  more  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount. 
Milton, 

—Specular  iron  ore,  a  hard,  crystallized  va- 
riety of  haematite,  consisting  of  anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  of  a  dark-red  colour,  inclining 
to  black. 

Specularia  (spek-u-la'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Canipanulaceic.  The  spe- 
cies are  small  annual  plants,  with  alternate, 
entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  and  sessile,  axil- 
lary, or  shortly-stalked  blue,  white,  orviolet 
flowers.  S.  hybrida  is  a  native  of  the  corn- 
fields of  Great  Britain.  S.  speculum  is  a 
pretty  annual,  commonly  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Venus's  looking-glass. 
Speculate  (spek'u-lat),  r.i.  pret.  &  pp.  specu- 
lated; ppr.  speculating.  [L.  specular,  specu- 
lates, to  view,  to  contemplate,  from  specula, 
a  lookout,  from  specio,  to  see.  See  SPECIES, 
&c.]  1.  To  meditate;  to  revolve  in  the  mind; 
to  consider  a  subject  by  tuning  it  in  the 
mind  and  viewing  it  in  its  different  aspects 
and  relations ;  to  theorize ;  as,  to  speculate 
on  political  events;  to  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable results  of  a  discovery.— 2.  In  com.  to 
purchase  goods,  stock,  or  other  things  with 
the  expectation  of  an  advance  in  price  and 
of  selling  the  articles  with  a  profit  by  means 
of  such  advance;  to  engage  in  speculation : 
frequently  applied  to  unsound  business 
transactions;  as,  to  speculate  in  coffee,  or  in 
sugar,  or  in  bank  stock. 
Speculate  (spek'u-lat),  t>.  (.  To  consider  at- 
tentively; to  examine;  as.  to  speculate  the 
nature  of  a  thing.  [Rare.  ] 

We  conceit  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  absolute 
existence  when  we  only  speculate  absolute  privation. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Speculation  (spek-u-la'shon), n.  l.t  The  act 
uf  looking  on;  examination  by  the  eye;  view. 

Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation.  Shak. 

2.  Mental  view  of  anything  in  its  various  as- 
pects and  relations;  contemplation ;  intellec- 
tual examination;  as,  the  events  of  the  day 
afford  matter  of  serious  speculation  to  the 
friends  of  Christianity. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
I  turn'd  my  thoughts.  Milton. 

3.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation; 
a  theory  or  theoretical  view. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  most  part  of  his  natural  speculations. 

Sir  If.  Temple. 

4.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither 
practical   nor  experimental.     Fleming. — 
5.t  Power  of  sight;  vision. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.  Shak. 

6.  In  com.  (a)  the  act  or  practice  of  laying 
out  money  or  of  incurring  extensive  risks 
with  a  view  to  more  than  the  usual  success 
in  trade;  the  buying  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, shares,  stocks,  or  any  purchasable  com- 
modities whatever  in  expectation  of  a  rise  ol 
price,  and  thereupon  a  gain  to  the  buyer;  an 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  a  trader  that  de- 
mand will  be  excessive  or  that  supply  will  be 
deficient:  the  term  is  generally  used  with 
some  slight  meaning  of  disapprobation.    (6) 
A  single  act  of  speculation ;  a  hazardous  com- 
mercial or  other  business  transaction  entered 
into  in  the  hope  of  large  profits.     'A  vast 
speculation  had  failed.'    Tennyson. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture,  of  any 
new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any  new  practice  of 
agriculture,  is  always  a  speculation,  from  which  the 
projector  promises  himself  extraordinary  profits. 

Adatn  Smith. 

7.  A  game  at  cards,  the  leading  principle  of 
which  is  the  purchase  of  an  unknown  card 
on  the  calculation  of  its  probable  value,  or 
of  a  known  card  on  the  chance  of  no  better 
appearing  during  the  game,  a  portion  of  the 
pack  not  being  dealt.     Latham, 

Speculatist  (spek'u-lat-ist),  n.  One  who 
speculates  or  forms  theories;  a  speculator; 
a  theorist.  '  The  very  ingenious  speculatist, 
Mr.  Hume.'  Dr.  Knox. 


Speculative  (spek'u-lut-iv),  a.  [Fr.  specit- 
hitij.  See  .si'Kcl" LATE.]  1.  Given  to  specu- 
lation; contemplative.  '  The  mind  of  man 
being  by  nature  fj'f:-u!:ititr.1  Hooker. — 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  formed  by 
speculation;  theoretical;  ideal;  not  verified 
by  fact,  experiment,  or  practice;  as,  ascheme 
merely  speculative. 

The  speculative  part  of  philosophy  is  metaphysics. 
The  speculative  part  of  mathematics  is  that  which  has 
no  application  to  the  arts.  Fleming. 

For  they  were  discussing  not  a  speculative  matter, 
but  a  matter  which  had  a  direct  and  practical  connec- 
tion with  the  most  momentous  and  exciting  disputes  of 
their  own  day.  Macaulay. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  affording  si-lit     '  Posted 
on    his    speeiilittiie    height.'      Camper.  — 
4  t  Watching;  prying.    '  My  speculative  and 
offlced  instruments.'    Shak. 

Counsellors  should  not  be  too  speculative  into  their 
sovereign's  person.  Bacon. 

5.  Pertaining  to,  or  given  to,  speculation  in 
trade;  engaged  in  speculation  or  precarious 
ventures  for  the  chance  of  large  profits. 

The  speculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular, 
established,  or  well-known  branch  of  business. 

Adam  Smith. 

Speculatively  (spek'u-lat-iv-li),  adv.  In  a 
speculative  manner;  as,  (a)  contemplatively; 
with  meditation,  (i)  Ideally;  theoretically; 
in  theory  only,  not  in  practice;  as,  proposi- 
tions seem  often  to  be  Speculatively  true 
which  experience  does  not  verify. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  Speculatively  prefer 
the  constitution  of  another  country  .  .  .  before  that 
of  tile  nation  where  he  is  born  and  lives.  Stvift. 

(c)  In  the  way  of  speculation  in  trade,  &c. 

Speculativeness  (spek'u-lat-iv-ues),  n. 
The  state  of  being  speculative,  or  of  con- 
sisting in  speculation  only. 

Speculator  (spek'u-lat-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
speculates  or  forms  theories;  a  theorizer. — 
2.t  An  observer;  a  contemplator;  a  spy;  a 
watcher.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

All  the  boats  had  one  speculator  to  give  notice  when 
the  fish  approached,  Broome. 

3.  In  com.  one  who  speculates  in  trade;  one 
who  buys  goods  or  other  things  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  rise  of  price  and  of  deriving 
profit  from  such  advance. 

Speeulatorialt  (spek'u-la-to"ri-al),o.  Specu- 
latory. 

Speculatory  (spek'u-la-to-ri),  a.  1.  Exer- 
cising speculation;  speculative.  Carew. — 

2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  espying. 

Both  these  were  nothing  more  than  Speculatory  out- 
posts to  the  Akeman-street.  T.  It'arton. 

Speculist  (spek'u-list),  n.  An  observer;  a 
speculator.  Goldsmith.  [Rare.] 

Speculum  (spek'u-lum),  n.  [L.,  a  mirror, 
from  specio,  to  look,  to  behold.  ]  1.  A  mirror 
or  looking-glass. — 2.  In  optics  and  astron.  a 
reflecting  surface,  such  as  is  used  in  reflect- 
ing telescopes,  usually  made  of  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin  (see  Speculum  Metal  below), 
but  frequently  now  of  glass.  Those  of  glass 
are  covered  with  a  film  of  silver  on  the  side 
turned  toward  the  object,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  mirrors,  which  are  coated 
with  tin-amalgam  on  the  posterior  side.— 

3.  In  surf/,  an  instrument  used  for  dilating 
any  passage,  as  the  ear,  or  parts  about  the 
uterus,  with  a  reflecting  body  at  the  end, 
upon  which  a  light  being  thrown  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  is  shown. —  4.  In  zool.  a 
bright  spot  on  animals,  often  iridescent,  as 
upon  the  wing  of  a  duck,  tail  of  a  peacock. 
Ac.—  Speculum  metal,  metal  used  for  mak- 
ing the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes.    It 
is  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  copper  and  one 
of  tin,  its  whiteness  being  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  arsenic. 

Sped  (sped),  pret.  and  pp.  of  speed. 

Spede,tu.(.  To  speed;  to  despatch.  Chaucer. 

Spedeful,t«.  Effectualjsuccessful.  Chaucer. 

Speecet(spes). n.   Kind; species.   L.Jonson. 

Speech  (spech),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spcec,  speech. 
See  SPEAK.]  1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  ar- 
ticulate sounds  or  words,  as  in  human  beings; 
the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words 
or  articulate  sounds;  the  power  of  speaking. 

Cod's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 

Makes  thy  memory  confused.  Tennyson. 

2.  That  which  is  spoken;  language;  words 
as  expressing  ideas. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech.  Shak. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech ; 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought.      C.  P.  Crunch. 

3.  A  particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others;  a  dialect. 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech.  Shak. 
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4.  The  act  of  speaking  with  another;  conver- 
sation; talk. 

I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you.  Shak. 
Look  to  it  that  none  have  speech  of  her.  Sir  II '.  Scott. 

6  Anything  said  or  spoken;  an  observation 
expressed  in  words;  talk;  mention;  common 

The  duke    .    .    .    did  of  ow  demand 

AVh.it  was  the  ifftcli  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  1-rench  journey. 

6  Formal  discourse  in  public;  oration; 
harangue;  as,  the  member  has  made  his 
first  speech  in  Parliament.  —  7.  Speaking  ; 
utterance  of  thoughts.  'I  with  leave  of 
speech  implor'd,  replied.'  Milton.— Reported 
or  oblique  speech.  See  OBI.KJUE.—  Speech, 
Harangue,  Oration.  Speech  is  generic,  and 
applies  to  any  kind  of  address;  it  is  the 
t'.iin"  spoken  without  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  speaking  it.  Harangue  is  a  noisy 
speech,  usually  unstudied  and  unpolished, 
addressed  to  a  large  audience,  and  specially 
intended  to  rouse  the  passions.  Oration  is 
a  formal,  impressive,  studied,  and  elabor- 
ately polished  address. 

Speech  t  (spech),  v.i.  To  make  a  speech;  to 
harangue. 

Speech-crier  (spech'kri-er).  n.  One  who 
hawks  about  printed  accounts  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  confessions,  when  any  are  made, 
of  criminals,  accounts  of  murders,  &c. 

Speech-day  (spech'da),  n.  The  periodical 
examination  day  of  a  public  school. 

1  have  still  the  gold  e'tjtiyour  papa  gave  me  when  he 
came  to  our  speech-day  at  Kensington.    Thackeray. 

Speechful  (spech'f  ul),  a.  Full  of  talk ;  loqua- 
cious. [Rare.] 

Speechlflcation  (spech'i-fl-ka"shon).  n.  The 
act  of  making  speeches  or  of  haranguing. 
[Humorous  or  contemptuous.] 

Speechifler  (spech'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who 
speechifies ;  one  who  is  fond  of  making 
speeches;  a  habitual  speech-maker.  George 
Eliot.  [Humorous  or  contemptuous.  ] 

Speechify  (spech 'i-H),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
speechified;  ppr.  speechifying.  To  make  a 
speech  ;  to  harangue.  [Humorous  or  con- 
temptuous.] 

Speechingt  (spech'ing),  n.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing  a  speech. 

Speechless  (spechaes),  a.  1.  Destitute  or  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  speech;  dumb;  mute. 

He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  remain  speechless.  Holder. 

2.  Not  speaking  for  a  time;  silent;  tempor- 
arily dumb.  '  Speechless  with  wonder,  and 
half  dead  with  fear.'  Addison. 

Speechlessness  (spech'les-nes),n.  The  state 
of  being  speechless;  muteness. 

Speech-maker  (spech'mak-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  speeches;  one  who  speaks  much  in 
public  assemblies. 

Speed  (sped),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sped,  speeded; 
ppr.  speeding.  [A.  Sax.  spedan,  to  hasten, 
to  prosper;  L.G.  spoden,  spuden,  spoden, 
D.  spoeden,  G.  spitten,  to  hasten,  to  advance 
quickly;  from  an  older  strong  verb;  A.  Sax 
spdwan,  to  succeed,  to  prosper,  to  thrive 
O.H.G.  spuoan,  spudn,  to  succeed.  See  alsf 
the  noun.]  1.  To  make  haste;  to  move  with 
celerity. 

If  prayers 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 
Milton. 

2.  To  advance  in  one's  enterprise ;  to  have 
success;  to  prosper;  to  succeed. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told.  Shak 

3.  To  have  any  condition  or  fortune,  good 
or  ill;  to  fare. 

Come  you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  hov, 
speed.  Shak. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped, 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.  Waller 

Speed  (sped),  v.t.  1.  To  despatch;  to  sen 
away  quickly;  to  send  away  in  haste. 

He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.  Fairfa\ 

2  To  hasten;  to  hurry;  to  put  in  quick  mo 
'  tion;  to  accelerate;  to  expedite.    'Butspe 

his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding  shore 
Dry  den. 

It  shall  be  speeded  well.  Skat. 

3.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusion;  to  carry 
through ;  to  execute  ;  to  despatch ;  as,  to 
speed  judicial  acts.  Ayli/e.—  4.  To  assist; 
to  help  forward ;  to  hasten.  '  With  rising 
gales  that  sped  their  happy  flight.'  Dryden. 
5.  To  favour;  to  make  prosperous;  to  cause 
to  succeed. 

Heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come.       Ska*. 

n.  To  dismiss  with  good  wishes  or  friendly 
services. 

For  I,  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.    Popi. 


7  t  To  make  to  be  versed;  to  acquaint.  '  In 
Chaucer  I  am  sped.'  Skeltun.—S.  To  bring 
to  destruction;  to  despatch;  to  kill;  to  ruin; 
to  destroy. 

A  plague  o'  both  your  houses !    I  am  sped.    Shak. 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  spedi 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 

Sate.  —The  phrase  '  God-speed '  is  now  gene- 
rally considered  as  equivalent  to  '  may  God 
give  you  success.'  But  probably  it  was  ori- 
ginally 'good-speed,'  good  in  Anglo-Saxon 
being  written  god:  'I  bid  you  or  wish  you 
mod  x/:,'ed,'  that  is,  good  success.  See 
SPEED,  H.  1. 

speed  (sped),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sped,  haste,  dili- 
gence, success,  prosperity,  wealth,  from 
spowan,  to  succeed  (see  the  verb);  O.H.G. 
sputit,  prosperity,  haste.]  1.  Success ;  for- 
tune; prosperity  in  an  undertaking.  '  Happy 
be  thy  speed.'  Shak. 

0  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee, 
;end  me  good  speed  this  day.  Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

The  prince,  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone.  Shak. 

2.  Swiftness;  quickness;  celerity;  haste;  de- 
spatch ;  rapid  pace  or  rate  ;  as,  a  man  or  a 
horse  runs  or  travels  with  speed;  a  bird  flies 
with  speed;  to  execute  an  order  with  speed; 
the  steamer  went  full  speed.  '  Rides  at 
high  speed.'  Shak.— 3.  Impetuosity;  head- 
long violence. 

1  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the 
speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower.  Shak. 

4  A  protecting  and  assisting  power.  '  Saint 
Nicholas  be  thy  speed.'  Shak.—SfK.  Swift- 
ness, celerity,  quickness,  haste,  despatch, 
expedition,  hurry,  acceleration. 

Speeder  (sped'er),  n.  1.  One  who  speeds.— 
2.  A  kind  of  machine  for  forwarding  things 
in  manufacture. 

Speedful  (sped'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  speed; 
hasty. —2.  Successful;  prosperous;  advan- 
tageous. 

And  this  thing  he  sayth  shall  be  more  speedful  and 
effectual  in  the  matter.  Sir  T.  More. 

Speedfully  (sped'ful-li).  adv.   In  a  speedful 


'Haste  you  speedily  to  Angelo.'  Shak. 
'  Send  speedily  toBertrau.'  Dryden. 

Speediness  (sped'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  speedy;  quickness;  celerity;  haste; 
despatch.  Shalt. 

Speedless  (sped'les),  a.  1.  Having  no  speed. 
2.  Not  prosperous;  unfortunate;  unsuccess- 
ful. 'Speedless  wooers.'  Chapman. 

Speedwell  (sped'wel),  n.  [Probably  from 
growing  on  roadsides,  and,  as  it  were,  plea- 
santly saluting  travellers,  or  from  cheering 
them  on  their  way.]  The  common  name  of 
plantsof  the  genus  Veronica,  nat.  order  Scro- 
phulariacea;.  The  species  consist  of  herbs,  un- 
der shrubs,  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  alter- 


Germander  Speedwell  (Veronica  Chamadrys). 


nate.or  verticillate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  blue,  white,  or  red  colour,  having  two 
stamens,  and  are  arranged  in  axillary  01 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  ornamen- 
tal ;  they  are  distributed  over  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
temperate  climates.  The  number  of  British 
species  is  considerable.  V.  officinalis,  or  com- 
mon speedwell,  was  once  extensively  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,  and  also  as  a  tonic  and 
diuretic.  V.  Teucrium,  or  germander-leaved 
speedwell,  has  much  the  same  properties  as 
common  speedwell,  and  atone  time  entered 
into  the  composition  of  several  esteemed 


diet-drinks.     I'.  Cliauttrdrys,  or  germander 
speedwell,  is  a  very  general  favourite,  on 
account  of  its  being  aiming  the  very  tlrst 
that  opens  its  flowers  in  the  early  spring.    It 
is  sometimes  known  hy  the  name  of  bird's- 
eye  and  forget-me-not. 
Speedy  (sped'i),  a.    1.  Quick;  swift;  nimble; 
hasty;  rapid  in  motion;  as,  a  speedy  flight. 
How  near's  the  other  army!— 
Near,  and  on  speedy  foot.  Shak. 

2.  Quick  in  performance ;  not  dilatory  or 
slow;  as,  a  speedy  despatch  of  business. - 

3.  Near;  quickly  approaching;  soon  to  be 
expected. 

I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength.  Shak. 

Speel  (spel),  v.i.  and  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  climb;  to  clamber.  [Scotch.]  Written 
also  SjH'il. 

Speelken  (speTken),  n.    Same  as  Spe liken. 

Speer(sper),  v.t.    To  ask.    See  SPEIR. 

Speering,  Speiring  (spewing),  n.  [Scotch. 
See  SPEIR.)  Inquiry;  investigation;  infor- 
mation got  by  asking  questions;  as,  to  get 
tfpeerings  of  a  person's  whereabouts. 

Speet  t  (spet),  v.  t.    To  stab. 

Speeton-clay  (ipSton-kUX  «•  A  <lark  blue 
laminated  bed  of  clay,  containing  nodules  of 
clay  ironstone,  found  at  Speeton,  near  Scar- 
borough, and  supposed  from  its  fossils  to 
represent  the  lower  greensand. 

Speight  (spat),  »i.  [See  SPECHT.)  A  wood- 
pecker. [Obsolete  or  local.) 

Spell  (spel),  v.  t.  and  t.    Same  as  Sped. 

Speir  (sper),  v.t.  and i.  [A.  Sax.  spyrian,  Icel. 
spyrja,  to  search  out  by  the  track  or  trace, 
to  inquire,  from  spar,  D.  spoer,  G.  spur,  a 
track.]  To  make  diligent  inquiry;  to  ask  ; 
to  inquire.  [Scotch.]  Written  also  Speer, 
Spere,  Spier. 

Speiss  (spis),  n.  [G.]  A  residue,  consisting 
of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphur,  with  traces  of 
cobalt,  copper,  and  antimony,  found  in  the 
bottoms  of  crucibles  in  which  smalts  or  co- 
balt-glass has  been  melted. 

Speke-hOUSe  (spek'hous),  n.  The  room  in 
a  convent  in  which  the  inmates  were  allowed 
to  speak  with  their  friends.  Written  also 
Speak-house. 

Spektakel,t«.  An  optical  glass.  Chaucer. 
Spelaean  (spe-le'an),  a.  [L.  spelceum,  Or. 
spllaion,  a  cave.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cave 
or  caves;  dwelling  in  a  cave  or  caves.  'Those 
primitive  spelaean  people  who  contended 
against  and  trapped  the  mammoth. '  Fraser'i 

Speiding,  Speldron  (spel'ding,  spel'dron), 
n.  [Sc.  Kpeld,  to  spread  out,  to  expand,  from 
root  of  G.  spalten;  Sw.  spjiila,  to  cleave,  to 
divide.  See  SPALE,  SPALL.]  A  small  fish 
split  and  dried  in  the  sun.  [Scotch.] 

Spelearctos (spe-le-ark'tos),».  [Ot.spelaion. 
a  cave,  and  arktus,  a  bear.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  Carnivora 
and  family  Ursidai  or  bears. 

Spelful (spel'ful),a.  Having spellsor charms. 

Spelk  (spelk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spelc,  from  same 
root  as  spelding  (which  see).]  A  splinter;  a 
small  stick  or  rod  used  in  thatching.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Spell  (spel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spell,  a  saying, 
speech,  tale,  charm,  incantation;  lce\.spjall, 
a  saying,  story,  discourse;  O.G.  spel,  a  his- 
tory, fable,  incantation  ;  Goth,  spill,  a  say- 
ing, tradition.  This  word  forms  the  latter 
part  of  gospel.]  l.t  A  story;  a  tale.  Chau- 
cer.—2.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words 
of  occult  power;  any  form  of  words,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  magical  virtues;  an  incantation;  hence, 
any  charm. 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell,  nor  charm 

Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh.         Shak. 

Spell  (spel),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spelled  or  spelt; 
ppr.  spelling.  [A.Sax.  spellian,  to  say,  speak, 
tell  from  spell,  a  saying,  speech;  D.  spellen, 
to  spell  (a  word);  Goth,  spillon,  to  declare, 
narrate  to  relate ;  O.  Fr.  espeler,  Mod.  Fr. 
fpeler,  to  spell,  is  from  the  Germanic.) 
l.t  To  tell;  to  relate;  to  teach;  to  disclose. 

Might  I  that  holy  legend  find, 

By  fairies  spelt  in  mystic  rhymes.        Warton. 

2.  To  repeat,  point  out,  write  or  print  the 
proper  letters  of  in  their  regular  order;  to 
form  by  letters. 

Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book.    What 
is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the  horn  on  his  head  t 

Rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss.  Confer. 

3.  To  read;  to  read  with  labour  or  difficulty; 
to  discover  by  characters  or  marks :  often 
with  out;  as,  to  spell  out  the  sense  of  an 
author.  '  To  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works  of 
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creation,'  South. — 4.  To  act  as  a  spelt  np<>n; 
to  fascinate;  to  charm.  'SpellM  with  worls 
of  power.'  Dryden.  'Siu-h  tales  as  needs 
must  with  amazement  spell-  you.'  Keats.— 
£.  To  make  up  ;  to  constitute,  as  the  letters 
constitute  a  wont.  [Raiv.J 

The  Sfxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  to- 
gether did  spell  but  one  in  effect.  FmOtr. 

Spell  (spell,  r.i.  1.  To  form  words  with  the 
proper  letters,  either  in  residing  »>r  writing. 
'  Read  by  rote  and  could  not  spell.'  Shak.— 
2.  To  read. 

Where  I  may  Mt  and  rightly  spttl 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.      Mitton. 

Spell  (spel),  T.t  [A.  Sax.  spelian,  to  supply 
tti"  room  of  another;  -  «ng,  a 

turn  a  change.  Connections  doubtful]  To 
supply  the  place  of ;  to  take  tlie  turn  of  at 
work;  to  help;  to  relieve. 

Spell  (apel),  n.  [See  the  above  verb.]  1.  A 
piece  of  work  done  by  one  person  in  relief 
of  another;  a  turn  of  work;  a  single  period 
of  labour. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme,  that  they  can  not  endure 
It  aboTC  four  hours  hi  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by 
spells.  Careiv. 

2.  A  short  period;  a  brief  unbroken  time; 
a  while  or  season ;  as,  we  have  had  a  long 
spell  ot  wet  weather. — 3.  Gratuitous  helping 
forward  of  another's  work;  as,  a  wood-spell. 
[United  States.] 

Spell-bound  (speVbound),  a.  Bound  as  by 
a  spell  or  charm ;  as,  he  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

Speller  (spel'er),  n.  1.  One  that  spells;  one 
skilled  in  spelling.  — 2.  A  book  containing 
exercises  or  instructions  in  spelling;  a  spell- 
ing-book.—3.  In  her.  a  branch  shooting  out 
from  the  flat  part  of  a  buck's  horn  at  the 
top. 

Spellful  (spel'ful),  a.  Full  of  spells  or 
charms.  'Kach  spellful  mystery.'  Uoole. 
[Rare.] 

Spelling  (spel'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who 
spells;  the  manner  of  forming  words  with 
letters;  orthography. 

False  spelling  is  only  excusable  in  a  chamber-maid. 
Swift. 

Spelling-bee  (spel'ing-be),  n.     See  under 

BEE.  2. 
Spelling-book  (spel'ing-buk),  n.  A  book  for 

teaching  children  to  spell  and  read. 
Spellken  (spel'ken),  n.     [D.  speel,  G.  spiel, 

a  play,  and  E.  ken.]  A  play-house;  a  theatre. 

JLow  slang.] 

Who  in  a  row,  like  Tom,  could  lead  the  van, 
Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spetiken  hustle? 

Byron. 

Spell-stopped  (spel'stopt),  a.  Stopped  by 
a  spell  or  spells;  spell-bound.  Shak. 

Spell-work  (spel'werk),  «.  That  which  is 
worked  by  spells  or  charms;  power  of  magic; 
enchantment.  'Those  Peri  isles  of  light 
that  hang  by  spell-work  in  the  air.'  Moore. 

Spelt  (spelt).  A  preterite  and  past  partici- 
pial form  of  spell. 

Spelt  (spelt),  u.  [A.  Sax.  spelt,  L.  G.  and  D. 
spelt,  G.  spelz,  from  root  of  split]  An  in- 
ierior  kind  of  wheat,  TriticumSpelta.  Called 
also  German  Wheat. 

Spelt t  (spelt),  v.t.  [G.  spalten;  akin  speld- 
mg,  spelk.]  To  split;  to  break.  '  Feed  geese 
with  oats,  spelted  beans.'  Mortimer. 

Spelt  (spelt),  n.    See  SPALT. 

Spelter  (spel'ter),7i.  [L.G.  spialter,  G.  and  D. 
spUtuter,  spelter,  zinc;  akin  pewter.  Kindred 
forms,  the  one  with  and  the  other  without 
an  initial  s,  are  not  uncommon.  Comp.  spike, 
pike,  sneeze,  neeze.]  A  name  often  ap- 
plied in  commerce  to  zinc. 

Spelunct  (spe-lungk'),  n.  [L.  »pelunca.}  A 
cave;  a  cavern. 

Spence  (spens),  n.  [O.Fr.  despense,  a  but- 
tery, from  despendre,  L.  dispendere,  dixpen- 
sum,  to  weigh  out,  to  distribute,  to  dis- 
pense—  dis,  distributive,  and  pendo,  to 
weigh.]  1.  A  buttery;  a  larder;  a  place 
where  provisions  are  kept 

Ere  yet  in  scorn  of  Peter's-pence, 
And  number'd  bead  and  shrift, 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  sf-tnee, 

And  lurn'd  the  cowls  adrift.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  apartment  of  a  house 
where  the  family  sit  and  eat. 

Spencer  (spen'ser),  n.  One  who  has  the  care 
of  the  spence  or  buttery. 

Spencer  (spen'ser),  n.  An  outer  coat  or 
jacket  without  skirts,  named  from  an  Earl 
Spencer,  who,  it  is  said,  cut  in  joke  the  tails 
from  his  coat,  and  declared  a  garment  of  the 
resulting  shape  would  become  fashionable. 

Spencer  (spen'ser),  n.  Jfaut  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  set  abaft  the  fore  and  main  masts ;  a 


vho  knows  that  he  must 
South. 


md  spendeth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open 
Bacon. 


trysail.  —Spencer -matt,  a  small  mast   on 
which  a  spencer  is  hoisted. 
Spend  (spend),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spent;  ppr. 
•    ;  \.  S;ix.  *{»>ndan,  dsptadau,  imr- 
n.uvl  from  L.  expendoordispendo,  to  weii:h 
out,  to  dispense.]    1.  To  layout;  fcodtepoae 
of;  to  part  with;  as,  to  spend  moneyforcloth- 
ing. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread!  I*-  hr-  '•*• 

2.  To  consume;  to  exhaust;  to  waste;  to 
squander;  as,  to  ppend  an  estate  in  gaming 
or  other  vices.— 3.  t  To  bestow;  to  devote;  to 
employ. 

I  ...  am  never  loth 
To  spend  my  judgment.          G.  Herbert, 

4.  To  pass,  as  time;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

They  sptnd  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment 
go  down  to  the  grave.  Job  xxi.  13. 

The  lamplighter  .  was  dressed  to  spend  the 
evening  somewhere.  Dickens. 

5.  To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength;  to  waste; 
to  wear  away;  as,  a  ball  had  spent  its  force. 
'Their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and 
thirst.'  Knolles.  '  The  storm,  its  burst  of  pas- 
sion spent.'  Tennyson. — To  spend  a  mast,  to 
break  a  mast  in  foul  weather. 

Spend  (spend),  v.i,  1.  To  make  expense;  to 
make  disposition  of  money. 

He  spends  as  a  person 
come  to  a  reckoning, 

2.  To  be  lost  or  wasted;  to  vanish;  to  be  dis- 
sipated ;  to  l>e  consumed ;  to  dissipate  or 
spread ;  as,  candles  spend  fast  in  a  current 
of  air. 

The  vines  they  use  for  wine  are  so  often  cut  that 
their  sap  spendetft  into  the  grapes.  Bacon. 

The  soi 
air. 

Spend-all  (epend'al),  n.  A  spendthrift ;  a 
prodigal.  Old  play  (1609)  quoted  by  Nares. 
Spender  (spend'er),  n.  1.  One  that  spends. 

I  ,et  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of  your 
time :  but  healthful,  short,  and  apt  to  refresh  you. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  prodigal;  alavisber.     Bacvn, 
Spendthrift  (speud'thrift),  n.     One  who 
spends  his  means  lavishly,  profusely,  or  im- 
providently;  an  improvident  person;  a  pro- 
digal. 

The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar. 

South. 

Often  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  spendthrift 
ways. 

Spendthriftyt  (spend' thrift-i),  a.  Prodigal; 
lavish;  extravagant. 

Spenserian  (spen-se'ri-an1),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  poet  Spenser;  specifically,  applied  to 
the  style  of  versification  adopted  by  Spenser 
in  his  Faery  Queen.  It  consists  of  a  strophe 
of  eight  decasyllabic  lines,  and  an  Alexan- 
drine, and  has  a  threefold  rhyme,  the  first 
and  third  lines  forming  one,  the  second, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the 
sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  third.  It  is  the 
stateliest  of  English  measures,  and  was 
adopted  by  Byron  in  his  Childe  Harold. 

Spent  (spent),  pret.  &  pp.  of  spend.  1.  Worn 
out;  weaned;  exhausted. — Spent  ball,  a  can- 
non or  rifle  ball,  which  reaches  an  object 
without  sufficient  force  to  pass  through  it, 
or  to  wound  otherwise  than  by  a  contusion. 
2.  Having  deposited  the  spawn;  specifically, 
said  of  a  herring  which  has  spawned. 

Sper.t  Sperrt  (sper),v.t  [Icel.  sperm, Dan. 
sperre,  G.  sperren,  A.  Sax.  sparrian  (whence 
spar,  v.t.]  To  shut  in;  to  bolt  in;  to  fasten 
or  secure. 

With  massy  staples, 
And  corresponding  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperrs  up  tije  sons  of  Troy.  Shak. 

Sperablet  (spe'ra-bl),  a.  [L.  sperdbilis,  from 
xpero,  to  hope.   Capable  of  being  hoped  for; 
within  the  bounds  of  hope.    Bacon. 
Sperable,  Sperrable  (sper'a-bl),  n.    Same 
as  Sparable. 

Cob  clouts  his  shoes,  and,  as  the  story  tells. 
His  thumb-nailes  paired  afford  him  sperrables. 
Herrick. 

Speraget  (sper'aj),  n.     Asparagus.      'The 

average  and  the  rush,'    Sylvexter,  Du  Bar- 

tas. 
Speratet  (spe'rat),  a.  [L.  speratus.]   Hoped 

for. 

Spere  (sper),  v.t.  and  t.    Same  as  Speir. 
Spere  (sper),  n.    In  arch,  an  old  term  for 

the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  a  dining- 

hall  to  shelter  the  entrance. 
Spere.t  n.    A  sphere.     Chaucer. 
Spere,  t  n.     A  spear.     Chaucer. 
Spergula  (sper'gu  la),  n.     [Prom  L.  spargo, 

to  scatter,  because  it  expels  its  seeds.]    A 

genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Gary ophyllac ere. 

The  species  are  found  in  fields  and  culti- 


vated ground,  especially  on  sandy  soils,  all 
over  the  world.  They  have  slender  steins, 
very  narrow  often  whorled  leaves,  and  small 
white  fine  petalled  flowers.  -S'. 
(corn-spurrey  or  yarr)  is  a  well-known  plant, 
growing  in  cornfields.  In  some  parts  of  the 
i'ontiiK'ttt  it  is  sown  as  fodder.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fond  of  it;  hens  also  eat  it,  and 
are  said  to  lay  a  greater  number  of  eggs  in 
consequence. 

Sperm  (sperm),  n.  [Fr.  spcrme,  from  L.  and 
f.T-r  spenntt,  a  M-ed,  from  Gr.  speiro,  to  sow.] 
1.  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals;  poinen. 
Bacon.— 2.  A  common  and  colloquial  con- 
traction for  Spermaceti.— 3.  Spawn  of  fishes 
or  frogs. 

Spermaceti  (?per-ma-se'ti),  n,  [L.  sperma, 
sperm,  and  cetits,  a  whale.  ]  A  fatty  ma- 
terial obtained  chiefly  from  cavities  in  the 
skull  of  the  Physeter  or  Catodon  macro- 
ccphalus,  a  species  of  whale  generally  met 
with  in  the  South  Seas,  but  occasionally 
also  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  (See  CACH- 
ALOT.) The  spermaceti  is  also  found  dif- 
fused through  the  blubber.  During  the 
life  of  the  animal  the  spermaceti  is  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  on  the  head  being  opened 


Spermaceti  Whale  (Physeter  macroctphalus}. 

has  the  appearance  of  an  oily  white  liquid. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  the  spermaceti  con- 
cretes, and  deposits  from  the  oil.  They  are 
then  separated  and  put  into  different  bar- 
rels. Some  of  the  larger  whales  have  been 
known  to  yield  24  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and 
from  70  to  100  barrels  of  oil  After  being 
purified  by  an  elaborate  process  the  sper- 
maceti concretes  into  a  white,  crystallized, 
brittle,  semitransparent  unctuous  substance 
nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  It  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  as  the  solution  cools 
it  is  deposited  in  perfectly  pure  lamellated 
crystals.  It  is  then  called  cetin.  Sperma- 
ceti is  a  mixture  of  various  fatty  acids,  and 
derivatives  of  the  acids.  It  is  bland  and  de- 
mulcent, with  considerable  nutritive  qua- 
lities when  taken  internally.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  an  ingredient  in 
ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  also  largely 
used  to  form  candles. 

Spermaceti  (sper-ma-se'ti),  a.    Relating  to 
or  made  of  spermaceti. 
Spermaceti-oil  (sper-ma-se'ti- oil),  n.  Same 
as  Sperm-oil. 

Spermaceti-Whale  (sper-ma-se'ti-whal),  n. 
The  Physeter  macrocephalus.  See  SPER- 
MACETI. 

Spermacoce  (sper-ma-ko'se),  n.  [From  Gr. 
sperma,  seed,  and  akoke,  a  point— in  allusion 
to  the  capsule  being  crowned  by  the  calycine 
points.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  button- 
weed,  nat.  order  Rubiacese.  They  are  usu- 
ally annual  herbs,  sometimes  undershrubs, 
with  opposite  sessile  or  sub-sessile  leaves, 
and  usually  small  densely-whorled  or  capi- 
tate hermaphrodite  flowers  in  terminal  and 
axillary  clusters.  The  species  are  abundant 
in  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  roots 
of  5.  Poaya  and  femiginea  form  substitutes 
for  ipecacuanha. 

Spermagone(sper/ma-g6n),n.  [Gr.  spenna, 
a  seed,  gone,  generation.]  In  bot.  one  of 
the  thalline  capsules  or  cysts  in  lichens  cou- 
taining  spermatia.  Cooke. 
Spennagonium  (sper-ma-go'ni-um),  n.  pi. 
Spermagonia  (sper-ma-go'nva)-  [See  SPEK- 
MAGONE.]  In  bot.  a  spermagone. 
Spermarium,  Spermary  (sper-ma'ri-um, 
sper'ma-ri),  n.  The  organ  in  male  animals 
in  which  spermatozoa  are  produced ;  the 
spermatic  gland  or  glands  (testes)  of  the 
male. 

Spermatheca  (sper'ma-the-ka),  n.  [Gr. 
sperma,  seed,  and  theke,  case.]  A  cavity  in 
certain  female  insects  (e.g.  queen-bees)  in 
which  the  sperm  of  the  male  is  received. 
Spermatia  (sper-mat'i-a),  n.  pi.  [A  dim. 
from  Gr.  spenna,  spennatos,  a  seed.]  In  bot. 
linear  bodies  found  in  the  spermagones  of 
lichens,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  fer- 
tilizing power. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Spermatic  (sper-mafik).  a.  1  I  ..nsistms 
of  seed- seminal.-:!.  lvrtainingt..thi.-si.-iii-.-n. 
or  conveying  it;  us,  spermatu:  vessels;  tj,,-r- 
uuitis  «rtery,  cord,  ami  veins 

Spermatical  (sper-mat'ik-al>,  a.  Spermatic 

Spermatism  (sper'ma-tizm),  n.  [Gr.  «ji;r- 
Satis!  t"  iK'iir  IT  produce  seed.]  1.  Ihe- 
emission  of  sperm  or  sei-d.  — 2.  The  theory 
that  the  germ  in  animals  is  produced  by 
spermatic  animalcules. 

Spermatizet  (sper'ma-tiz),  o.t.  To  yield 
reed;  to  emit  seed  or  sperm.  Sir  T.  finvM. 
'  [lei'ma-to-blast),  n.  [Gr. 


Spermatoblast  (si — --— .— 

<i«';-nm  y/a-nimtos, seed, and Wasfos.agerm.J 
C'ei tain  stalk-like  lilaments  in  the  seminal 
ducts  upon  which  the  spermatozoa  are  d( 

Srei'matocele  (spertna-to-sel),  n.  [Gr.  sper- 
ma  spermatot.  seed,  and  kite,  a  tumour  I 
A  swelling  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  or  ves- 
sels of  the  testicles.  .  . 

Spermato-cystidium  (sper'ma-to-sis-tul  i- 
um)  n  [Gr.  sperma,  a  seed,  and  kystis,  a 
bladder]  A  name  given  to  the  supposed 
male  organ  of  mosses. 

Spermatogenous  (sper-ma-toj'en-us),  a. 
[Gr  xperiiKi.  mrmatat,  seed,  and  gemuto, 
to  pi-.i.lnce  1  Sperm-producing, 

Spermatoid  (sper'ma-toid),  a.  [Gr.  sperma, 
mtraatat,  seed,  and  eidos,  form.]  Sperm- 
like;  resembling  sperni  or  semen. 

Spermatology  ( sper-ma-tol'o-ji ),  n.  [Or. 
s,H'fina,  spennatos,  seed,  and  logos,  dis- 
, -nurse  ]  Scientific  facts  regarding  sperm. 

Spermatoon(sper'ma-to-on),  n.  pi.  Sper- 
matoa  (spei'ma-to-a).  [Gr.  sperma,  sper- 
inatia.  seed,  and  Son,  egg.]  A  cell  constitut- 
ing a  nucleus  of  a  sperm-cell. 

Spermatophore  (spertna-to-fpr).  n.  [Gr. 
sin-rma,  siie.rma.tos,  seed,  and  phoreo,  to 
bear  ]  One  of  the  cylindrical  capsules  or 
tubular  sheaths  which  in  some  animals 
carry  or  surround  the  spermatozoa.  Some- 
times called  the  Moving  Filaments  of  Seed- 

Spermatopliorous  (sper-ma-tof'6-rus),  a. 
Bearing  or  producing  sperm  or  seed ;  sem- 
iniferous. 

Spermatorrhea  (spei'ma-to-re  'a),  n.  [Gr 
sperma,  spermatos,  seed,  and  rhed,  to  flow.] 
Emission  of  the  semen  without  copulation. 
Spermatozoid  ( sper'ma-to-z6"id ),  n.  [Gr. 
sperma,  spermatos,  seed,  ZOOM,  a  living  crea- 
ture and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  minute 
ciliated  thread-like  body,  exhibiting  very 
active  spontaneous  motion,  found  in  the 
antheridia  of  cryptogamic  plants,  and  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  the  spermatozoon  ol 
animals,  as  possessing  fecundative  power. 
Spermatozoon  ( sper'ma-to-z6"on ),  n.  pi. 
Spermatozoa  (spi-r'ma-to-zo  a).  [l»r.  sper- 
ma spermatos,  seed,  and  zoon,  a  living  beinfr.] 
One  of  the  microscopic  animalcular-like 
bodies  developed  in  the  semen  of  animals, 
each  consisting  of  a  body  and  a  vibratile 
filamentary  tail,  exhibiting  active  move- 
meuts  comparable  to  those  of  the  ciliated 
zoospores  of  the  algae,  or  the  ciliated  epi- 
thelial cells  of  animals.  Spermatozoa  are 
essential  to  impregnation. 
Sperm-cell  (sperm'sel),  n.  A  cell  contained 
m  the  liquor  seminis,  in  which  are  developed 
the  spermatoa  or  nuclei  from  which  the 
spermatozoa  originate. 
Spermlc  (sper'mik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sperm  or  seed. 

Spermidlum  (sper-mid'i-um),  n.  [From  Gr. 
sperma,  seed,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In 
but.  a  small  seed-vessel,  more  commonly 
called  an  Athene. 

Spermodenn  (sper'mo-derm),  n.  [Gr.  sper 
ma,  seed,  and  derma,  skin.]  In  bat.  the 
whole  integuments  of  a  seed  in  the  aggre- 
gate: properly,  the  testa,  primine,  or  exter- 
nal membrane  of  the  seed  of  plants. 
Spermogonia  (sper-mo-go'ni-a),  n.pl.  Same 
as  Spennaqoiiia.  Treas.  of  Bot. 
Sperm  -  oil  ( sperm'oil ),  ».  The  oil  of  the 
spermaceti-whale,  which  is  separated  from 
the  spermaceti  and  the  blubber.  This  kind 
of  oil  is  much  purer  than  train-oil,  and 
burns  away  without  leaving  any  charcoal 
on  the  wicks  of  lamps.  In  composition  it 
differs  but  slightly  from  common  whale-oil. 
Spermologist  (sper-mol'o-jist),  n.  [See 
SPERMATOLOGY.]  One  who  treats  of  sperni 
or  seeds. 

Spermology  (sper-mol'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  sperma, 
seed,  lot/ox,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  investigates  sperm  or  seeds ; 
a  treatise  on  sperni  or  seeds. 
Spermophilus(sper-mofi-lus),n.  [Gr.  sper- 
ma, seed,  and  phileo,  to  love.]  Cuviers 


name  for  a  genus  of  Rodentia,  that  of  the 
marmots  that  have  cheek-pouches.  The 
superior  lightness  of  their  structure  has 
i-aiiscd  them  to  be  called  &rmmd4gitu'nu. 
Eastern  Europe  produces  one  species.  S. 
eitillu*,  called  also  the  svslik  or  nzcl. 
Several  species  are  found  in  North  America. 

Spermophorum  ( sper-mof'o-rum ),  n.  In 
but.  a  cord  which  bears  the  seeds  of  some 
pl.-mts;  also,  the,  placenta  itself. 

Spermotheca  (spiVmo-the-ka),  n.  [Gr.  sper- 
ma, seed,  and  theke,c&m.]  In  but.  the  seed- 
vessel  ;  the  case  in  which  seeds  are  con- 
tained. 

Sperm-whale  (spcnn'whal),  n.  See  SPER- 
M.vfKTi  and  CACHALOT. 

Sperr,  v. '.    See  SPEH. 

Sperset  (spers),  v.t.    To  disperse. 

Sperver  (sper'ver),  n  1.  In  arch,  an  old 
name  for  the  wooden  frame  at  the  top  of  a 
bed  or  canopy.  Sometimes  the  term  in- 
cludes the  tester  or  head-piece.— 2.  In  her. 
a  tent.  Written  also  Sparser. 

Spett  (spet),  v.t.  To  spit;  to  throw  out. 
'When  the  dragon  womb  of  Stygian  dark- 
ness xjicti  her  thickest  gloom.'  Milton. 

Spet  t  (spet),  n.    Spittle.    Lovelace. 
Spetches  (spech'ez),  n.  pi.    A  name  for  the 
offal  of  skin  and  hides,  from  which  glue  is 
made. 

Spetum  (spe'tum),  n.  A  kind  of  spear  used 
in  the  lifteenth  century.  See  cut  SPEAR. 

Spew(spu),i'.(.  [Spelled also Spiie.]  [A.  Sax. 
xplwan,  to  spit,  to  spew;  cog.  D.  spouwen, 
spuwen,  to  vomit;  G.  speien,  O.G.  spiwan, 
Icel.  spyja,  Goth,  speiwan,  to  vomit,  to  spit ; 
these  Teutonic  forms  being  cognate  further 
with  L.  spuo,  to  vomit,  which  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  spelling  spue.  Spit 
is  from  same  root]  1.  To  vomit;  to  puke; 
to  eject  from  the  stomach.  —2.  To  eject ;  to 


cast  forth.  '  Hollow  places  spew  their  watery 
store.'  Dryaen.—3.  To  cast  out  with  abhor- 
rence. 

Spew  (spu),  v.i.  To  vomit;  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  'Better  'twas 
that  they  should  sleep  or  spew.'  B.  Jonson. 

Spewer  (spu'er),  n.    One  who  spews. 

Spewiness  (spu'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing spewy,  moist,  or  damp.  '  The  coldness 
and  spewiiiess  of  the  soil.'  Bp.  Gauaen. 

Spewy  (spu'i),  a.   Wet;  boggy;  moist;  damp. 

The  lower  valleys  in  wet  winters  are  so  sfvvjy,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  feed  them.  Mortimer. 

Sphacel  (sfas'el),  n.    Gangrene.    See  SPIIA- 

CELUS. 

Sphacelate  (8fas'e-1at),  v.i,  [See  SPHACE- 
LUS.]  1.  To  mortify;  to  become  gangren- 
ous, as  flesh.— 2.  To  decay  or  become  cari- 
ous, as  a  bone. 

Sphacelate  (sfas'e-lat),  v.t.  To  affect  with 
gangrene. 

Sphacelate,  Sphacelated  (sfas'e-lat,  rfas  - 
e-lat-ed),  a.  In  bat.  decayed,  withered,  or 
dead. 

Sphacelatlon  (sfas-e-la'shon),  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous; 
mortification. 

Sphacelism,  Sphacelismus  ( sfas'e-hzm, 
sfas-e-liz'mns),  n.  A  gangrene ;  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

Sphacelus  (sfas'e-lus),  n.     [Gr.  sphakelos, 
from  sphaza,  to  kill.]    In  med.  and  mnj. 
(a)  gangrene;  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
living  animal,  (b)  Death  or  caries  of  a  bone. 
Sphseralcea  (sfe-ral-se'a),  n.    [Gr.  sphatra, 
a  globe,  and  alkea,  marsh-mallow.  The  car- 
pels are  disposed  in  a  round  head.]  A  genus 
of  plants  nat  order  Malvaceae,  much  resem- 
bling Malva  in  habit.    The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs, with  toothed  or  three  to  five  lobed 
leaves  andflowersofareddishor  flesh  colour. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  confined 
to  tropical  America.    They  are  all  of  them 
elegant  flowers,  and  thrive  well  in  gardens 
in  this  country.    S.  cisplatina  is  used  medi- 
cinally in  Brazil  as  a  demulcent,  in  the  same 
manner  as  marsh-mallows  are  in  Europe. 
Sphseranthus  (sfe-ran'thus),  n.    [From  Gr. 
sphaira,  a  globe,  and  anthos,  a  flower- in 
allusion  to  the  globular  heads  of  the  flowers.  ] 
A    genus    of    much-branched,    glutinous, 
smooth,  ordowny  annual  weeds  with  winged 
stems.oblong  or  lanceolate  decurrent  leaves, 
and  flower-heads  in  dense  spherical  clusters, 
nat  order  Composite.    They  are  common 
in  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World.    Some 
of  them  are  bitter  and  aromatic. 
Sphtereda  (sfe-re'da),  n.    [Gr.  sphaira.  a 
sphere  and  eidos,  resemblance— in  allusion 
to  the  globular  berry-like  bodies  terminat- 
ing the  branchlets.]  A  name  applied  to  cer- 
tain vegetable  organisms,  consisting  of  a 


striated  stem  w  ith  numerous  small  branches, 
occurring  in  the  oolite.  /'" ;i> . 

Sphaerenchyma  (sfG-rong'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr. 
sphuira,  a  sphere,  and  ftuhyma,  anything 
poured  out.]  A  name  given  to  spherical  ur 
spheroidal  cellular  tissue,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  pulp  of  fruits.  Treas.  «/  Bot. 

Sphaeria  (sfe'ri-a),  n.  [From  Gr.  tpliaira, 
a  globe— from  their  shape.]  A  genus  of 
fu'nui,  nat.  order  Splia-riacei,  of  very  lar^e 
extent  and  various  habit.  The  species  are 
generally  found  upon  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  as  on  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  decayed  trees,  and  also  on  de- 
caying leaves,  on  the  stems  of  grasses,  ami 
on  the  surface  of  decaying  wood.  The  spe- 
cies are  very  numerous. 

Sphaerlacel  ( sfe-ri-a'se-i ),  n.  pi.  A  large 
order  of  sporidiferous  fungi,  mostly  of 
minute  dimensions,  abundant  on  decayed 
wood,  herbaceous  stems,  marine  almr.  dung, 
and  sometimes  parasitic  on  the  bodies  of 
insects. 

SpliEeridium  (sfe-ridM-um),  n.  pi.  Sphse- 
ridia  (sfe-rid'i-a).  [Gr.  sphaira,  a  sphere, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In  tool,  one  of 
the  curious  stalked  appendages  with  button- 
like  heads,  covered  with  cilia,  carried  on 
the  tests  of  almost  all  sea-urchins  (Echill- 
oidea).  These  sphseridia  are  supposed  to 
be  organs  of  sense,  probably  of  taste.  II.  A. 
JWe&MMa. 

Sphseristerium  ( sfe-ris-te'ri-um ),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  sphairisttrion,  from  sphairiitt.s,  a 
ball-player,  from  sphaira,  a  globe,  a  ball.] 
In  aiic.  arch,  a  building  for  the  exercise  of 
the  ball;  a  tennis-court. 

Sphseroblastus  (sfe-ro-blas'tus),  n.  [Gr. 
sphaira,  a  sphere,  and  Wastes,  a  sprout.] 
In  bot.  acotyledou  which  rises  above-ground, 
hearing  at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumour. 

Spha?rococcoidea(sfe'r6-ko-koi"de-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr  sphaira,  a  sphere,  kokkos,  a  berry,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  natural  order  of 
rose-spored  algic,  with  spores  contained  in 
necklace-like  strings,  comprising  several  of 
our  most  beautiful  species  belonging  to  the 
genera  Delesseria  and  Nitophyllum.  Its 
members  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 

Sp'h'asr'odus  (sfe'ro-dus),  n.  [Gr.  sphaira,  a 
globe,  and  odous,  a  tooth.]  A  fossil  genus 
of  fishes  from  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 

Spk'aJrogastra  (sfe-ro-gas'tra)  «.  pi-  [Gr. 
sphaira, sphere,  andpasMr,  belly.]  The  true 
spiders.  Called  also  Araneidce  (which  see). 

Sphairosiderite  (sfe'i-6-sid"er-it).  See  SPHE- 

ROSIDEEITE. 

Sphserospore  ( sfe'ro-spor ),  «.  In  bot.  the 
onadruple  spore  of  some  algals. 
Sphserularla  (sfe-ru-la'ri-a),  n.  A  nematode 
or  round  parasitic  worm  existing  in  certain 
species  of  bees.  The  female  is  nearly  an 
inch  in  length,  and  consists  of  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  with  reproductive 
organs,  neither  mouth,  oesophagus,  intes- 
tine, nor  anus  being  present.  The  male  is 
only  about  the  28,000th  part  the  size  of  the 
female. 

Sphaerulite  (sfe'ru-lit).    See  SPHEETJLITE. 
Sphagnei,  Sphagnacese  (sfag'ne-i,  sfag-ua  - 
se-el   n    pi      A  family  of    cladocarpous 
mosses, of  peculiar  habit, dis- 
tinguished especially  by  the 
modeof  branching,  thestruc- 
ture  of  the  leaves,  sporanges, 
and  antheridia,  and  by  the 
absence  of  roots,  except  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth. 
See  SPHAGNUM. 
Sphagnous(sfag'nus)1a.  [See 
below.]    Pertaining  to  bog- 
moss;  mossy. 

Sphagnum  (sfag'num),  n. 
[Gr.syAo(7»08,akindofmoss.] 
A  genus  of  mosses,  the  only 
one  of  the  nat.  order  Sphag- 
nei. The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  widely  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  tem- 
perate climates,  readily  re- 
cognized by  their  pale  tint, 
fasciculate  branchlets,  and 
apparently  sessile  globose 
capsules.  They  are  aquatic 
plants,  and  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  our  bogs  in 
swampy  and  moory  districts. 
The  formation  of  peat  in 
such  situations  is  often 
owing  in  a  great  measure,  to  these  plants. 
Sphalero-carpium  (sfal'er-o.kar"pi-um)  n 
[Gr.  sphaleros,  delusive,  and  karpos,  fruit.] 


Sphagnum. 
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Tn   bnt    the   collective  fruit  of    the    ye» 
l.litum.  Ac. 

Sphecidae,  Sphegidae  (sfe'si-de,  »fe'ji-Jc).H 
pi.  A  family  i  if  by  menopterous  insects  of  th 
sei-tiun  Fossores.  Several  species  are  fount 
in  K!I::!:IM •!,  where  they  are  known  as  saml 
They  usually  make  burrows  iu  th 
sand  for  iiidificatinn. 

Sphenacanthus  (sfe-na-kan'thus),  n.  [Gr 
*l>h'~n,  a  wrd-e,  and  akantha,  a  spine.]  1 
genu^  n!  P.— il  lUhes  from  the  coal-fonna 
tiim  of  .s-"tland. 
Sphene  ( sft*n ),  n.  [  Fr.  tphZne,  from  Gr 
sphf it,  a  wedge.)  A  mineral  composed  o 
silicic  acid,  titanic  acid,  ami  lime.  Its  col 
ours  are  dull  yellow,  green,  gray,  brown, 
and  black.  It  is  found  amorphous  and  in 
crystals.  The  primary  form  of  its  crystal  is 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Sphenlscidse  (sfe-uis'i-de),  71.  pi.  The  pen 
guins,  a  section  of  birds  of  the  family  Bre- 
vipennaUe,  order  Natatores,  in  which  the 
wings  are  completely  rudimentary,  withoul 
quills,  and  covered  with  a  scaly  skin.  See 
PENGUIN. 

Sphenocephalus  (sfe-no-sef'al-us).  n.  [Gr. 
ttphen,  xpheiivs.  a  wedge,  and  kephale,  the 
head.]  In  anat.  a  malformation  of  the  head 
by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  has 
a  wedge-like  appearance. 
Sphenodon  ( sfe'no-don ),  n.  [Gr.  tphln, 
sphtnos,  a  wedge,  a.rttlodmigtodontosr  a  tooth.] 
A  peculiar  genus  of  lizards,  regarded  as 
forming  a  family  by  itself.  The  only  known 
species  (S.  punctatinn)  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and,  although  once  abundant,  is 
now  being  rapidly  thinned.  Of  late  it  has 
become  the  favourite  food  of  the  pig,  and  is 
eaten  by  man  It  frequents  rocky  islets, 
living  in  holes  in  the  sand  or  amongst  stones. 
It  is  also  called  llatteria  punetata. 
Sphenograin  (sfe'no-gram),  n.  [Gr.  tphln, 
sphenos,  a  wedge,  and  gramma,  a  letter.] 
A  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character. 

S«e  CCNEIFORM. 

Sphenographer  ( sfe-nog'raf-er ),  n.    One 
versed  in  sphenography  or  in  deciphering 
cuneiform  inscriptions 
Spheuographie  ( sfe-no-grafik ),  a.    Of  or 
pertaining  to  sphenography. 
Sphenographist  (sfe-nog'raf-ist),  n.    Same 
as  Sphenographer. 

Sphenography  (sfe-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  sphen, 
sphenos,  a  wedge,  and  grapho,  to  write.  ] 
The  art  of  writing  in  wedge-shaped  and 
arrow-headed  characters ;  the  art  of  deci- 
phering cuneiform  writings;  that  branch  of 
philological  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  such  writings. 

Sphenoid,  Sphenoidal  (sfe'noid,  sfe-noid'- 
al),  a.  [Gr.  sphen,  a  wedge,  and  eulos,  form.  ] 
Resembling  a  wedge.  —Sphenoid  tone  the 
pterygoid  bone  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  so 
named  because  it  is  wedged  in  amidst  the 
other  bones  of  the  head. 
Sphenoid  (sfe'noid),  n.  1.  In  crystal,  a 
wedge-shaped  crystal  contained  under  four 
equal  isosceles  triangles. —2.  In  anat.  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Spheno-maxlllary  (sfe-no-raak'sil-la-ri),  a. 
Relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  maxillary 
bones. 

Spheno-orbitar  ( sfe-no-or'bi-tar ),  a.  In 
anal,  a  term  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a  variable  number  of  points  of 
ossification. 

Spheno-palatlnate  (sfe'no-pa-lat"in-at),  a. 
Relating  to  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones 
Spheno-palatine  (sfe-no-pal'a-tin),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  sphenoid  and  palate  bones  — 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  the  largest  of  the 
cranial  ganglia. 

Spheno-parietaHsfe'n6-pa-ri"et-al)  a  Re- 
lating to  the  sphenoid  and  parietal  bones. 
Sphenophyllum  ( ste-no-fillum ),  n  [Gr 
gphen,  sphenos,  a  wedge,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf  ) 
A  fossil  genus  of  plants  from  the  coal-mea- 
sures, held  by  some  to  have  represented  the 
pine  in  the  ancient  world.  Brongniart  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  the  species  as  her- 
baceous plants  allied  to  the  pepper 
Sphenoptsris  (sfe-nop'ter-is),)».  [Gr.  sphen, 
iphinos,  a  wedge,  and  pteris,  a  kind  of  fern 
from  pteron,  a  wing,  a  leaf.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  ferns,  remarkable  for  the  wedge-shaped 
divisions  of  their  fronds.  They  occur  pro- 
fusely in  the  carboniferous  system,  less  so 
in  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  scarcely  at 
all  in  the  greensand. 

Spheno-temporal  ( sfe-no-tem'po-ral )    a 
Relating   to  the  sphenoid   and   temporal 
bones. 
Spheral  (sfe'ral),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 


the  spheres  or  heavenly  bodies ;  inhabiting 
the  spheres.  •  The  tjihcral  souls  that  move 
tlmniLsh  the  ancient  heaven  of  song-illu- 
niiiK-ii  air.'  Sin'idninif. — 2.  Rounded  like  a 
sphere;  sphere-shaped;  hence,  symmetrical; 
perfect. 

Sphere  (spher),  71.  [L  */>/wm,  from  Gr. 
.V'AafVd.a  ball, a  globe.]  1.  In  geom.a  solid 
body  contained  under  a  single  surface,  »  hich 
in  every  part  is  equally  distant  from  a  point 
called  its  centre.  It  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle 
;ti>»ut  its  diameter,  which  remains  fixed,  and 
which  is  hence  called  the  axis  of  the  sphere. 
A  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  passing 
through  its  centre  is  called  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere;  and  when  the  cutting  plane  does 
not  pass  through  the  centre  the  section  is 
called  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere.  A  sphere 
is  two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder. 
Spheres  are  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  The  surface  of  a  sphere 
is  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of  one  of  its 
great  circles,  and  the  solidity  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by 
•5230  or  5  of  '7854;  or  by  multiplying  the 
area  of  a  great  circle  by  j  of  the  diameter. 

2.  An  orb  or  globe,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
stars,  or  planets;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

First  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  fram'd.      Milton. 

3.  A  circular  body;  a  disc.    [Rare.] 

With  a  broader  sphere  the  moon  looks  down.   Hood. 

4.  An  orbicular  body  representing  the  earth 
or  the  apparent  heavens;  a  celestial  or  ter- 
restrial globe. —  6.  In  astron.  (a)  the  con- 
cave expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  appears 
to  the  eye  as  the  interior  surface  of  a  hol- 
low sphere  inclosing  the  earth,  which  is 
placed  at  its  centre.    In  this  sphere  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at 
equal  distances  from  the  eye.    It  is  also 
called  the  Celestial  Sphere.    The  equator, 
ecliptic,  meridians,  &c.,  are  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere.    (i>)  One  of  the  supposed 
concentric  and  eccentric  revolving  trans- 
parent shells  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
astronomers,    the    stars,   sun,  moon,  and 
planets  were  set,  and  by  which  they  were 
carried  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  their 
apparent  motions. —6.  In  logic,  the  extension 
of  a  general  conception,  or  the  totality  of 
the  individuals  or  species  to  which  it  may 
be  applied. — 7.  Circuit  or  range  of  action, 
knowledge,  or  influence;  compass;  province; 
employment. 

Every  man,  versed  in  any  particular  business,  finds 
fault  with  these  authors,  so  far  as  they  treat  of  mat- 
ters within  his  sphere.  Addison. 

8.  Rank;  order  of  society. 

Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 
On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 
He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 

She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot.     Tennyson. 

9.  t  An  orbit;  a  socket. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres. 

—Armillary  sphere,  an  artificial  represen- 
tation of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  by  means 
of  rings.  See  ARMILLARY.—  Oblique  sphere, 
that  in  which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  are 
oblique  to  the  horizon,  as  is  the  case  to  a 
spectator  at  any  point  between  the  equator 
and  either  pole.—  Parallel  sphere,  that  in 
which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  are  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon.  A  spectator  at  either  of 
the  poles  would  view  a  parallel  sphere  — 
Right  sphere,  that  aspect  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  A  spectator  at  the  equator  views 
a  right  sphere.— Harmon;/  or  music  of  the 
spheres.  See  under  HARMONY  —Projection 
of  the  sphere.  See  PROJECTION. 
Sphere  (sfer),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sphered;  ppr. 
sphering.  1.  To  place  in  a  sphere  or  among 
the  spheres. 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet.  Sol. 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd,  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other.  Shak. 

Because  I  would  have  reached  you.  had  you  been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia.       '  Tennyson. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness;  to  round;  hence, 
to  give  perfect  or  complete  form  to. 

Light  from  her  native  east 

To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began. 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud ;  for  yet  the  sun 

Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 

To  be  dandled ;  no.  but  living  wills  and  sphered 

Whole  in  ourselves,  and  owed  to  none.  Tenuyson. 

Phere-born  (sfeVborn),  a.    Born  among 
the  spheres.    Hilton. 


Sphere-melody  (sfeYmcl-o-di),  71.  Melody 
IT  harmony  of  the  spheres.  See  under  II  vn- 
MO.NY. 

Sphere-music  (sfd-'mu-zik),  n.  The  music 
or  harmony  of  the  spheres.  See  under  HAR- 
MONY. 

Sphereotype  (sfer'G-6-tip).  71.  [Gr.  sphaira, 
•phefe.and  typo*,  a  type  or  figure.]  A  posi- 
tive collodion  photograph  taken  on  glass  by 
placing  a  mat  before  the  plate,  so  as  to  give 
a  distinct  margin  to  the  picture.  E.  H. 
Knight 

Spheric  (sfer'ik),  o.  Same  as  Spherical.  E. 
I>.  Browning. 

Spherical  (sfertk-al),  a.  [Fr.  sphfrique;  L. 
tpharimu.  See  SPHERE.  ]  1.  Having  the 
f 'inn  of  a  sphere;  globular;  orbicular;  as,  a 
spherical  body. 

We  must  know  the  reason  of  the  spherical  figures 
of  the  drops.  G[am-il. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  sphere;  belonging  to  a 
sphere. —3.  Relating  to  the  orbs  of  the 
planets;  planetary. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity  • 
fools  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treachers  by  spherical  predominance.  Shak. 

—Spherical  aberration.  See  ABERRATION. 
—Spherical  angle,  an  angle  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  by  the  intersection  of 
two  great  circles.— Spherical  excess,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
spherical  triangle  above  two  right  angles  or 
180°,  the  three  angles  of  every  spherical  tri- 
angle being  greater  than  two  right  angles. 
—Spherical  geometry,  that  branch  of  geom- 
etry which  treats  of  spherical  magnitudes ; 
as,  spherical  triangles,  arcs,  and  angles. — 
Spherical  June,  a  projection  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  included  between  two  great 
semicircles  having  a  common  diameter.— 
Spherical  polygon,  a  portion  of  the  sin-face 
of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  or 
more  great  circles.—  Spherical  or  globular 
projections,  the  projections  of  the  circles  of 
a  sphere  upon  a  plane  .—Spherical  triangle, 
a  triangle  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
by  the  mutual  intersection  of  three  great 
circles.  Spherical  triangles  are  divided  into 
right -angled,  oblique -angled,  equilateral, 
isosceles,  &c. ,  as  plane  triangles  are. — Spher- 
ical trigonometry,  that  branch  of  trigonom- 
etry which  teaches  to  compute  the  sides 
and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  See  TRI- 
GONOMETRY.— Spherical  bracketing,  in  arch. 
brackets  so  formed  that  the  surface  of  the 
lath-and-plaster  work  which  they  support 
forms  a  spherical  surface. 

Spherically  (sfertk-al-li),  adv.  In  the  form 
of  a  sphere.  Wotton. 

Sphericaluess  (sfei'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  spherical;  sphericity. 

Sphericity  (sfe-ris'i-ti),  71.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  spherical  or  orbicular ;  globu- 
larity;  roundness. 

Water  consists  of  small,  smooth,  spherical  parti- 
cles; their  smoothness  makes  them  slip  easily  upon 
one  another;  the  sphericity  keeps  them  from  touch- 
ing one  another  in  more  points  than  one.  Cheytte. 

Sphericle  (sfe/i-kl),  n.  A  small  sphere. 
Spherics  (sfer'iks),  n.  In  geotn.  the  doctrine 
of  the  properties  of  the  sphere  considered  as 
a  geometrical  body,  and  in  particular  of  the 
different  circles  described  on  its  surface, 
with  the  method  of  projecting  the  same  on 
a  plane ;  spherical  geometry  and  trigono- 
metry. 

Spherograph  (sfe'ro-graf),  n.  [Gr.  sphaira, 
a  sphere,  and  grapho,  to  write,  to  describe.) 
A  nautical  instrument  consisting  of  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  a  disc 
of  pasteboard,  in  which  the  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  are  laid  down  to  single 
degrees.  By  the  aid  of  this  projection,  and 
a  ruler  and  index,  the  angular  position  of  a 
ship  at  any  place,  and  the  distance  sailed, 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  determined 
on  the  principle  of  great  circle  sailing. 
Spheroid  (sfeYoid),  71.  [Gr.  sphaira, a  sphere, 
and  eidos,  form.  ]  A  body  or  figure  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical. 
In  geom.  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes.  Win  n 
the  generating  ellipse  revolves  about  its 
longer  or  major  axis,  the  spheroid  is  oblong 
or  prolate;  when  about  its  less  or  minor 
axis,  the  spheroid  is  oblate.  The  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid,  that  is,  flattened  at  the 
poles,  so  that  its  polar  diameter  is  shorter 
than  its  equatorial  diameter.  (See  EARTH.) 
The  same  figure  is  assumed  by  the  other 
planets;  hence,  the  properties  of  the  oblate 
spheroid  are  of  great  importance  in  geodesy 
and  astronomy. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  Wr;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  b«U;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Spheroidal  (sfe-roid'al),  a.  1.  Having  the 
form  of  a  spheroid.  —2.  In  crystal,  bounded 
by  several  convex  faces.  — Spheroidalbracket- 
iu  arch,  bracketing  which  has  a  sphe- 
roidal surface. — Spheroidal  condition,  the 
condition  of  a  liquid  when,  on  being  placed 
on  a  highly  iieated  surface,  as  red  hot  metal, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  flat- 
tened spheroid,  and  evaporates  without 
ebullition.  The  spheroid  in  this  condition 
does  not  touch  the  surface  of  the  metal,  but 
floats  on  a  layer  of  its  own  vapour,  and 
evaporates  rapidly  from  its  exposed  surface. 
It  is  heated  mainly  by  radiation  from  the 
hot  surface,  because  conduction  is  impos- 
sible since  the  layer  of  intervening  vapour 
conducts  heat  very  feebly.  The  formation 
of  a  layer  of  non-conducting  vapour  explains 
why  it  is  possible  to  dip  the  wetted  hamt 
into  molten  iron  with  impunity. 

Spheroidic,  Spheroidical  (sfe-roid'ik,  sfe- 
roid'ik-iil),  a.  Same  as  Spheroidal. 

Spheroidicity,  Spheroidity(sfe-roi-dis'i-ti, 
sfe-roi'di-ti),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  spheroidal. 

Spherometer(sfe-rom'et-er),n.  [GT.sphaira, 
a  sphere,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  thickness  of 
small  bodies  when  great  accuracy  is  required, 
as  the  curvature  of  optical  glasses,  &c. 

Spherosidertte  (sfe-ro-sid'er-it),  n.  [Gr. 
sphaira,  a  sphere,  and  sideros,  iron.]  A  sub- 
stance found  in  spheroidal  masses  in  the 
basaltic  compact  lava  of  Steinheim.  Called 
also  Glass  Lava  or  Hyalite. 

Spherula  (sfer'u-la),  n.  [L.  sphcemla,  a  little 
sphere.)  A  spherule:  a  terra  applied  to  the 
globose  peridium  of  some  plants. 

Sphenilate  (sfer'u-lat),  a.  Covered  or 
studded  with  spherules;  having  one  or  more 
rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

Spherule  (sfer'ul),  >i.  [See  SPHERULA.]  A 
little  sphere  or  spherical  body.  Mercury  or 
quicksilver,  when  poured  upon  a  plane,  di- 
vides itself  into  a  great  number  of  minute 
spherules. 

Spherulite  (sfer'u-lit),  n.  [Gr.  sphaira,  a 
sphere,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  1.  A  variety  of 
obsidian  or  pearl-stone,  found  in  rounded 
grains.  —2.  See  RADIOLITE. 

Sphery  (sfer'i),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the 
spheres. 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphtry  chime.       Milton. 

2.  Resembling  a  sphere  or  star  in  roundness, 
brightness,  or  the  like.  'Hermia's  sphery 
eyne.'  Shak. 

Sphex  (sfeks),  n.  [Gr.  sphex,  a  wasp.]  A 
genus  of  insects.  Same  as  Ammophila. 

Sphincter  (sflngk'ter),  n.  [Gr.  sphingktir, 
from  sphingo,  to  constrain,  to  draw  close.] 
In  anal,  a  name  applied  generally  to  a  kind 
of  circular  muscles,  or  muscles  in  rings, 
which  serve  to  close  the  external  orifices  of 
organs,  as  the  sphincter  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
eyes,  <fcc.,  and  more  particularly  to  those 
among  them  which,  like  the  sphincter  ani, 
have  the  peculiarity  of  being  in  a  state  of 
permanent  contraction,  independently  of 
the  will,  and  of  relaxing  only  when  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  contents  of  the  organs  which 
they  close  should  be  evacuated. 

Sphinx  (sflngks),  n.  pi.  Sphinxes  (sflngks'- 
ez).  [Gr.  sphingx,  L.  sphinx.]  1.  In  Greek 
myth,  a  she-monster,  said  to  have  proposed 
a  riddle  to  the  Thebans  and  to  have  killed 


Greek  Sphinx,  from  a  sculpture  in  British  Museum. 

all  who  were  not  able  to  guess  it.  It  was 
at  last  solved  by  CEdipus,  whereupon  the 
sphinx  slew  herself.  In  art  this  monster  is 
often  represented  with  the  winged  body  of 
a  lion  with  the  breasts  and  head  of  a  wo- 
man.— 2.  In  Egyptianantiq.  afigure  of  some- 
what similar  shape,  having  the  body  of  a 
lion  (seldom  winged),  and  a  human  (male  or 
female)  or  animal  head.  The  human-headed 
figures  have  been  called  androsphinxes ; 


those  with  the  head  of  a  ram  criosphinxes, 
and  those  with  the  head  of  a  hawk  hieraco- 
sphinxes.  The  Egyptian  sphinx  was  proba- 
bly a  purely  symbolical  figure,  having  no 


Egyptian  Sphinx,  from  the  Louvre  Museum. 

historical  connection  with  the  Greek  fable, 
and  the  Greeks  may  have  applied  the  term 
sphinx  to  the  Egyptian  statues  merely  on 
account  of  an  accidental  external  resem- 
blance between  them  and  their  own  figures 
of  the  sphinx.— 3.  A  person  who  proposes 
riddles,  puts  puzzling  or  obscure  questions, 
or  who  talks  enigmatically.— 4.  A  genus  of 
lepidopterous  insects,  sectionCrepuscularia; 
the  hawk-moths.  They  receive  their  generic 
name  from  the  attitude  of  several  of  the  ca- 
terpillars, which  resembles  that  of  the 
fabled  monster  so  called.  See  SPHINGID*. 
6.  The  Cynocephalus  passio,  or  Guinea  ba- 
boon. 

Sphingidae  (sfin'ji-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  lepi- 
oopterous  insects,  section  Crepuscularia. 
The  insects  belonging  to  this  division  gen- 
erally fly  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning,  but  there  are  many  which  fly  in 
the  daytime.  This  family  embraces  some 
of  the  largest  European  Lepidoptera,  as  the 
death's-head  hawk-moth, theSphitixatropos, 
Linn.,  the  privet  hawk-moth  (Sphinx  ligus- 
tri). 

Sphragide  (sfra'jid).  n.  [Fr.  sphragide,  from 
L.  sphragis,  sphragidis,  a  kind  of  stone  used 
for  seals;  Lemnian  earth;  from  Gr.  sphragis, 
sphragidos,  a  seal.  The  earth  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  sold  in  sealed  packets.  ] 
A  species  of  ochreous  clay,  which  falls  to 
pieces  in  water  with  the  emission  of  many 
bubbles.  Called  also  Earth  of  Lemnos. 
Sphragistics  (sfra-jis'tiks),  n.  [Gr.  sphra- 
gistikos,  of  or  for  sealing,  from  sphragis,  a 
seal.]  The  science  of  seals,  their  history, 
peculiarities,  and  distinctions.  The  chief 
object  of  this  science  is  to  ascertain  the 
age  and  genuineness  of  the  documents  to 
which  seals  are  affixed. 
Sphrigosis(sfrig'6-sis),n.  [Gr.sphrigad,to\)e 
full  of  health  and  strength.]  Over-rankness, 
a  disease  in  fruit-trees  and  other  plants,  as 
turnips,  in  which  the  plant  tends  to  grow  to 
wood  or  stem  and  leaves  in  place  of  fruit  or 
bulb,  &c. ,  or  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  that  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  the  plant  are  injured, 
as  in  the  potato.  Sphrigosis  is  sometimes 
due  to  over-manuring. 

Sphygmic  (sflg'mik),  a.  [Gr.  sphygmos,  the 
pulse.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 
SphygmOgraph(sflg'mo-graf),il.  [Gr.  sphyg- 
mos, a  pulse,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An  in- 
strument which,  when  applied  over  an  ar- 
tery, indicates  the  character  of  the  pulse  as 
to  the  force  and  extent  of  undulations,  re- 
gistering them  on  a  strip  of  paper  moved  by 
watch-work.  It  reveals  in  a  very  delicate 
and  beautiful  manner,  by  the  tracing  of  a 
pencil  on  the  paper,  the  force  of  the  heart 
beats,  and  in  making  experiments  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  medicines  it  shows  their 
effect  on  the  nervous  system. 
Sphygmographic  (sflg-mo-graf'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  sphygmograph;  regis- 
tered or  traced  by  the  sphygmograph. 
'Sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  cardiac 
movement  of  (the)  arterial  pulse.'  Dr.  Car- 
penter. 

Sphygmometer  (sflg-mom'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
sphygmos,  a  pulse,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  An 
instrument  for  counting  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tions; a  sphygmograph. 
SphyrsenidSB  (sfl-re'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
sphyraina,  the  hammer-fish.]  A  family 
of  acanthopterygious  (teleostean)  fishes, 
nearly  allied  to  the  perches.  The  species 
are  elongated,  active,  predaceous  fishes, 
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having  the  jaws  armed  with  formidable 
teeth.  They  live  principally  in  tropirnl  MM, 
although  one  or  two  Aperies  arc  f.mnd  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  barracuda  of  the 
West  Indies  (Sphyrcena  picttda)  is  a  lar^rf 
and  powerful  fish,  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
white  shark. 

Spialt  (spi'al).  n.     A   spy;  a  scout.     'Th 
prince's  spialts  have  informed  me.'    Shak. 

Spica  (spi'ka).  n.  [L.,  an  ear  of  corn.)  In 
»urg.  a  bandage  so  named  from  its  turns 
being  thought  to  resemble  the  rows  of  an 
ear  of  corn. — Spica  descendens,  the  uniting 
bandage  used  in  rectilinear  wounds.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double-headed  roller  with  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  in  the  middle,  3  or  4  inches  long. 

Spicate,  Spicated  (spi'kat,  spi'kat-ed),  a. 
[L.  spicattis,  pp.  of  spico,  to  furnish  with 
spikes,  from  spica,  a  spike.]  In  bot.  having 
a  spike  or  ear;  eared  like  com. 

Spiccato  ( spik-ka'to ).  [It.,  divided.]  In 
music,  a  term  which  indicates  that  every 
note  is  to  have  a  distinct  and  detached 
sound,  and  in  regard  to  instruments  played 
with  a  bow  it  denotes  that  every  note  is  to 
have  a  distinct  bow. 

Spice  (spis),  n.  [O.Fr.  espice,  Mod.  Fr.  fpice, 
Sp.  cspecia,  It.  apezie,  from  L.  species,  ap- 
pearance, species,  kind,  sort,  in  late  Latin, 
goods,  wares,  assorted  goods,  especially 
spices,  drugs,  &c.,  of  the  same  sort.  See 
SPECIES.]  1.  A  vegetable  production,  fra- 
grant or  aromatic  to  the  smell  and  pungent 
to  the  taste,  such  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
cinnamon,  and  cloves,  used  in  sauces  and  in 
cookery. — 2.  A  small  quantity,  giving  a  sea- 
soning to  a  greater ;  something  that  en- 
riches or  alters  the  quality  of  a  thing  in  a 
small  degree,  as  spice  alters  the  taste  of  a 
thing;  a  small  admixture;  a  flavouring;  it 
smack;  as,  there's  a  spice  of  conceit  about 
him. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.  Cevrper. 

Spicet  (spis),  n.  [Fr.  espece.  a  kind  or  spe- 
cies; L.  species,  a  species.  It  is  thus  really 
the  same  word  as  above.]  A  sample;  a  spe- 
cies. 

Justice,  although  it  be  but  one  entire  virtue,  yet  is 
described  in  two  kinds  of  if  lets.          Sir  T.  Elya. 

Spice  (spis),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spiced;  ppr. 
spicing.  1.  To  season  with  spice;  to  mix 
aromatic  substances  with;  to  season, literally 
or  figuratively ;  as,  to  spice  wine ;  to  spice 
one's  conversation  with  scandal.— 2.  To  im- 
pregnate with  a  spicy  odour.  'In  the  spiced 
Indian  air.'  Shak.—  3.t  To  render  nice ;  to 
season  with  scruples. 

Take  it,  'tis  yours ; 
Be  not  so  spiced;  it  is  good  gokl.      Beait.  &  Fl. 

Spice-apple  (spis'ap-1),  n.    A  kind  of  apple. 

Spice-bush  (spis'bush),  n.  Same  as  Spice- 
wood. 

Spice-nut  (spis'nut),  n,   A  gingerbread  nut. 

Spicer  (spis'er),  n,  1.  One  that  seasons  with 
spice.— 2.  One  who  deals  in  spice. 

Spicery(spis'6r-i).  n.  [O.Fr.  espicerie.  Mod. 
1'r.  epicerie.  See  SPICE.]  1.  Spices  in  gen- 
eral; fragrant  and  aromatic  vegetable  sub- 
stances used  in  seasoning. 

Their  camels  were  loaden  with  spifery  and  balm 
and  myrrh.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices.  '  The  spicery,  the 
cellar,  and  its  furniture.'  Addison. 

Spice- WOOd  (spis'wud),  n.  Lindera  benzoin 
(Laurus  benzoin,  Linn.),  an  American  shrub, 
the  wild-allspice  or  benjamin-tree. 

Spiciferous  (spi-sif'er-us),  a.  [L.  spicifer. 
bearing  spikes  or  ears,  from  spica,  an  car, 
and/ero,  to  bear.)  Bearing  ears,  as  com; 
producing  spikes;  spicated;  eared. 

Spiciform  (spi'si-form),  a.  In  bot.  spike- 
shaped. 

Spicily  (spis'i-li),  adv.  In  a  spicy  manner; 
pungently;  with  flavour. 

Spiciness  (spis'i-nes),  n.  Quality  of  being 
spicy. 


(See  SPAN-NEW.)  Spick  and-span  new  means 
therefore  nail  and  chip  new,  newly  shaped 
and  put  together.  Comp.  D.  spikspelder- 
nieuw,  speldernie^^w  (speld,  spelde,  a  pin), 
spiksplinternieuu.]  In  full  used  adverbi- 
ally with  new  =  quite  new ;  bran-new  ;  also 
used  adjectively ;  as,  a  spick-and-span  suit 
of  clothes. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 

But  spick-and-span  I  have  enough.    BucaOTOS. 

Spicknel  (spik'nel).    See  SPIONEL. 
Spicose  (spik'os),  a.    [From  L.  spica,  a  spike 

or  ear.]    Having  spikes  or  ears;  eared  like 

com.     Written  also  Spicous. 


ch,  cftain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin/;;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  toig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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SPIKENARD 


Spicosity  »-     The  v 

being  spicose,  or  of  having  or  being  full  of 

Spicous  i-pili'u-).  a.     Same  as  S. 
Spicula  H>:k'u  -lu).  ?i.  pi  Spicul»  ^pik'u- 

spike- 

k-t.  (h)  A  pointed,  Ik-shy,  superficial  ap- 
pend 

Spicular(spik'u-16r).flr.  [L  tpientom,  a  dart] 
_  -h.irp  points 

Bplculate(8pik'u-lat).t».i,  [I.  *./">»'/•*.  Kpicu- 
uttnm,  to  sharpen,  fro::  inn.  of 

»m,  toTfpica.  a  point]    To  shan 
a  point.      'Sjiiculate'i  paling'     H'   M- 

Spiculate  (spik'u-lat),  a.  [L.  gpicuiatut,  pp 
atfj..  •  p"int.  ff"ii, 

/„,/,   a  poi-.  v.ith  or  divided  into 

fine  points;  =p,.virV:illy.  in  bot.  (a)  covered 
with  pointed  Ik-shy  appendages.as  a  surface. 
(6)  Applied  to  a  spike  composed  of  several 
smaller  spikes  crowded  together. 

SpiCUle  (spik'ul),  n.  [L.  gpictila.]  1.  In 
trot,  a  spikelet  —2.  In  zool.  one  of  the  minute 
limy  or  flinty  particles  found  in  sponges, 
and'  also  in  the  tissues  of  some  coelenterate 
animals. 

Spiculiform  {spik'ul-i-form),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  spicule. 

Spiculigenous  (spik-u-Iij'en-us),  a.  [L. 
gpicjilnm,  a  dart,  and  gigno,  genui,  to  pro- 
duce.] Containing  or  producing  spicules. 

Spicy  (spis'i),  a.  [from  spice.]  1.  Producing 
spice;  abounding  with  spices. 

As  ...  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Satvean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  Qualities  of  spice;  flavoured 
with  spice  ;  fragrant  ;  aromatic  ;  as,  spicy 
plants.  '  The  spicy  nut-brown  ale.'  Milton. 
*  Spicy  gales.'  Pope.—  3.  Having  a  sharp  fla- 
vour; pungent;  pointed;  keen;  as,  a  xpicy 
debate.—  4.  Showy;  handsome;  smart;  as,  a 
spicy  garment.  [Colloq.] 
Spider  (spi'd6r),n.  [For  spinder  for  spinner, 
one  that  spins,  formerly  a  spider;  so  G. 
gpinne,  a  spider,  from  spinnen,  to  spin.  As  to 
the  omission  of  n,  corap.  other,  tooth,  <tc.] 
1,  The  common  name  of  animals  of  the  Lin- 
ntcan  genus  Aranea,  now  divided  not  only 
into  many  genera,  but  into  many  families, 
constituting  a  section  (Araneida)  of  the  class 
Arachnida,  order  Pulmonaria,  The  head  and 
chest  are  united  to  form  a  segment  known  as 
a  cephalothorax  ;  no  wings  are  developed, 
and  breathing  is  effected  by  means  of  pul- 
monary or  lung  sacs.  Spiders  are  remark- 
able for  spinning  webs  for  taking  their  prey 
and  forming  a  convenient  habitation.  The 
abdomen  of  the  spiders  is  nnjointed,  and 
is  furnished  with  from  four  to  six  cylindri- 
cal or  conical  mammillae  or  processes,  with 
fleshy  extremities,  which  are  perforated  with 
numberless  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of 
silky  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  with 
which  they  form  their  webs,  and  which  pro- 
ceed from  internal  reservoirs.  The  legs 
number  four  pairs,  and  no  antennte  are  de- 
veloped. Their  mandibles  are  terminated 
by  a  movable  hook,  flexed  inferiorly,  under- 
neath which,  and  near  its  extremity,  which 
is  always  pointed,  is  a  little  opening  that 
allows  a  passage  to  a  venomous  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  gland  of  the  preceding  joint. 
After  wounding  their  prey  with  their  hooked 
mandibles,  they  inject  this  poison  into  the 
wound,  which  suddenly  destroys  the  victim. 
A  -very  great  diversity  exists  in  the  modes 
in  which  spiders  construct  their  webs,  and 
in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Some  spiders  do  not  catch  their  prey  by 
entangling  them  in  their  webs,  but  roam 
abroad  in  search  of  them. 


Coaita  or  Spider -monkey. 


My  brain  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shak. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 
Pope. 

2.  Something  resembling  or  supposed   to 
resemble  a  spider,  as  a  kind  of  gridiron,  or 
a  trivet  to  support  vessels  over  a  flre.— 

3.  In   mack,  (a)  a  skeleton   of   radiating 
spokes,  as  a  rag-wheel  (which  see).     (6)  The 
interual  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  gear-wheel, 
for  instance,  uti  which  a  cogged  rim  may  be 
bolted,  shrunk,  or  cast,    (c)  The  solid  in- 
terior portion  of  a  piston  to  which  the  pack- 
ing is  attached,  and  to  whose  axis  the  piston- 
rod  is  secured.   E.  H.  Knight—  4.  Naut.  (a) 
an  iron  outrigger  to  keep  a  block  clear  of 
the  ship's  side,    (b)  An  iron  hoop  round  the 
mast  for  the  attachment  of  the  futtock- 
shrouds;  also,  a  hoop  round  a  mast  provided 
with  belaying  pins. 


Spider-catcher  (sprder-kach-er),  n.     One 

who  or  that  whirl)  catches  spiders;  specifl- 

Hn  wall-creeprr  (Tichodroma 

muraria),  found  in  southern  Europe.   Also, 

-  of  birds  (Arachnothera)  inhabiting 

tilt-   Indian  Archipelago,  whose  favourite 

piders. 
Spider-crab   (spi'der-krab),  n.    Same  as 

ider. 

Spider-fly  (spi'd^r-fli),  n.  A  dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  I'upipara.  There  are  many 
species  of  these  found  parasitic  on  birds  and 
quadrupeds.  They  belong  to  the  genera 
Hippobnsca  and  Xycterobia. 
Spiderlike  ( spi'dur-lik),  a.  Resembling  a 
spider.  Shak. 

Spider-line  (spi'der-lin),  n.     One  of  the 
w,-s  iiiL't-niously  sub- 
stitute.! for  wires  in  micrometer  scales,  in- 
tended     for 
delicate    as- 
tronomical 
o  bser  v  a- 
ttont 

Spider- mite 
(spi'der-init), 
?t.  One  of  a 
family  of 
mites  (Gana- 
sidse)  found 
upon  plants. 
Spider-mon- 
key (spi'der- 
mung-ki).  n. 
A  name  given 
to  many  spe- 
cies of  pla- 
tyrhine  or 
New  World 
monkeys,  but 
more  especially  to  members  of  the  genus 
Ateles,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  great 
relative  length,  slenderness,  and  flexibility 
of  their  limbs,  and  by  the  prehensile  power 
of  their  tails. 

Spider-orchis  (spi'der-or-kis),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  two  British  species  of  Ophrys, 
O.  arachnites  (late  spider-orchis),  and  0 
aranifera (early  spider-orchis).  SeeOPHBYS. 
Spider-shell  (spi'der-shel),  n.  A  species  of 
the  genus  Murex. 

Spiderwort  (spi'der-wert),  n.  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Tradescantia, 
one  species  of  which,  T.  viryinica,  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

Spiegeleisen  (spe'gel-i-sen),  n.  [G.—  Spiegel, 
a  mirror,  and  eisen,  iron:  named  from  its 
fracture  showing  large  smooth  shining  sur- 
faces.] A  peculiar  kind  of  cast-iron  made 
from  specular  iron  ore,  or  hrematite,  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  carbon  and 
manganese.  Being  remarkably  free  from 
impurities,  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silica, 
itc. ,  it  is  largely  used  in  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess of  steel-making  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
introducing  carbon. 

Spiegelerz  (spe'gel-erz).  n.  [G.  ipiegel,  a 
mirror,  and  erz,  ore.]  Specular  ironstone; 
a  variety  of  haematite. 

Spier  (sper),  v.t.  and  i.     To  ask;  to  inquire. 
Sir  W.  Scott.    [Scotch.]    See  SPEIR. 
Spiffy  (spif'i),  a.     Spruce;    well-dressed. 
(.Slang.) 

Spigelia  (spi-je1i-a),n,  [In  honour  of  Adrian 
van  der  Spiegel,  latterly  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Padua,  and  a  botanical  author,  who 
died  1625.)  Worm-seed  or  worm-grass,  a 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Loganiaeefe  It 
consists  of  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  carmine,  blue,  or  purple  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. The  root  of  S.  mart/la  ndica  is  used  in 
America  as  a  vermifuge;  and  if  administered 
in  large  doses  it  acts  powerfully  as  a  cath- 
artic. 5.  Anthclmia  possesses  powerful  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last. 

Spigelian  (spl-jeli-an),  a.  [See  SPIQELIA.] 
In  tmat.  applied  to  one  of  the  lobes  or  divi- 
sions of  the  mammalian  liver  (Lobulux 
Spigelii). 

Spightt  (splt),n.  Spite;  grudge;  reluctance. 
Spenser. 

Spightt  (spit),  v.t     To  spite.     Spenser. 
Spightt  (spit),  n.     [See  SPECHT.]    A  wood- 
pecker.   Holland. 

Spignel  (spig-nel),  «.  [A  contr.  of  sptice- 
nau.]  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Athamanta. 

Spignet  (spig'net),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
sptkejiard.}  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aralia 
(A.  racemosa).  Asa  Gray.  See  SPIKENARD. 
Spigot  (spig'ot),  n.  [O.E.  spigotte,  gpeget, 


•  .'"V,  dim.  forms  froii'  :.-    See 

si'iKK.]  A  pin  or  \><  -_•  used  t"  stop  a  faucet. 
or  to  stop  a  small  hole  in  a  cask  of  liqimr; 
a  spile. 

Take  out  the  sptg-ot  and  clap  the  point  in  your 
mouth.  S-tuift. 

Spigurnel  (spf-gur'nel).  n.  In  law,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  sealer  of  the  writs  in 
Chancery. 

Spike  (splk),  n.  [Same  word  as  pike  with 
initial  <;  Icel.  spik,  S\v  spik.  a  spike.  ' 
L.  fpica,  a  sharp  point,  an  ear  of  rr.rn;  W 
yspig,  a  spike.  (See  PICK,  PIKE  )  Meanings 
j  and  6  are  drectly  from  the  Latin.  As  to 
kindred  forms  with  and  without  initial  *, 
see  SNEEZE  ]  1.  A  large  nail  or  pin,  gener- 
ally of  iron,  but  sometimes  of  wood.— 2.  A 
piece  of  pointed  iron  like  a  long  nail,  in- 
serted with  the  point  outwards,  as  on  the 
top  of  walls,  gates,  Are.,  to  prevent  people 
from  passing  over  them.  —3.  A  nail  or  instru- 
ment with  which  the  vents  of  cannon  are 
filled  up. — 4.  Something  of  similar  shape  to 
the  above  articles. 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  corvna  radtetta,  another 
type  of  his  divinity:  the  spikes  thai  shoot  nut  repre- 
sent the  rays  of  the  sun.  Adduon. 

5.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain.— 6.  In  hot.  a  spe- 
cies of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 


a.  Spike  of  Plantago  major,  b.  Section  of  it  t<> 
show  the  sessile  fiowe«-  c.  Spike  of  Lolium  percnnt. 
d,  Spikelet  of  do. 

are  sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as  in  the 
Plantago,  or  common  plantain. 
Spike  (splk).  n.     A  species  of  lavender,  La- 
vandula  Spica;  spike-lavender. 
Spike  (splK),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  spiked;  ppr. 
spiking.     1.  To  fasten  with  spikes  or  long 
and  large  nails;  as,  to  spike  down  the  planks 
of  a  floor  or  bridge.  —  2.  To  set  with  spikes ; 
to  furnish  with  spikes. — 3.  To  fix  upon  a 
spike. — 4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end.   John- 
son.—b.  To  stop  the  vent  of  with  a  spike.— 
To  spike  a  gun  or  cannon,  to  fill  up  the 
touch-hole  by  driving  a  nail  or  spike  forcibly 
into  it,  in  order  to  render  it  unserviceable. 
Spike-lavender  (splk'la-ven-der),n.  A  kinJ 
of  lavender,  Lavandula  Spica,  from  which 
spike-oil  is  ob- 
tained. 

Spikelet  0=pik'- 
fet),  n.  In  bot 
a  small  spike 
making  a  part  of 
a  large  one;  or  a 
;  subdivision  of  a 
spike  ;  as,  the 
Hpikeletx  of 
1:1  mm  -. 

Spike  -  nail 
(spik'nal),  n.  A 
nail  of  3  inches 
in  length  and 
upwards.  See 
SPIKE. 

Spikenard 
(spik'nard),  n. 
[Fr.  spicanard. 
See  SPIKE, 
NARD.  ]  i.  A 
highly  aroma- 
tic herbaceous 
plantgrowingin 
the  East  Indies, 
the  jVrtrdo- 
stachys  Jata- 
mangi,  nat. order  Valerianaceie.  The  root  has 
a  strong  smell  and  a  sharp  bitterish  taste. 
This  is  the  true  spikenard  of  the  ancients, 
and  it  has  enjoyed  celebrity  from  the  earliest 
period,  on  account  of  the  valuable  extract 
or  perfume  obtained  from  its  roots,  which 
was  used  at  the  ancient  baths  and  at 
feasts  It  is  called  jatamansi  or  balchmr  by 
the  Hindus,  and  sutnbul  or  sunbul  by  the 


Spikenard  {Nardostathys 
jfatatnansi). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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SPINDLE 


Uabiiiin.     D  "I"  opinion  exist  iv- 

upectlnB  tin'  nature  "i  the  fragrance  of  the 
jatamatiM.  it  is.  however,  highly  esteemed 

in  tin-  Mast  us  a  perfume.  ;nul  is  used  to 
ttei-nt  oiN  and  ini-iicnts.  The  name  spike- 
nard is  applied  In  various  other  plants,  as 
to  \'tltn-i<!n.t  c«7/N'<f,  AndrQpOQOn  Xtlf'nx, 

l.m-tfniinf't  9piaa.  In  the  united  States  it 
is  applied  to  Aral  '-'  A  name 

"iven  In  various  fragrant  essential  oils. — 
i>l,,~  -•'  lOrd.  Sec  mxler  I'l.nUC.H- 

MAN. 

Spike-Oil  (spik'oil),  n.  A  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  Laoandula  >>/<•<(  w'"1 
water  it  ha*  a  leas  agreeable  odour  tfcan 
frue  lavender-oil,  and  IB  specifically  hea 

It  is  obtained  from  tin-  leaves  anil  stalks, 
true  lavender-oil  from  thu  flowers,  of  several 
species  of  I.avandula. 

Spike-plank  (splk'plangk).  n.  [Comp.  spike- 
tnh  ]  X<tnf  in  I'olar  voyn^es.  a  platform 
projecting  lu-nxs  the  vessel  before  the 
niiz/en  mast,  to  enabl"  tin-  ire  -  master  to 
cross  over  and  see  ahead,  and  so  pilot  her 
Hear  of  thr  ice.  Ailinintl  Sun/th. 

Spike-rush  (spik'rush),  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  I'.ntish  plants  of  the  genus 
Mleorharis.  See  Ki.K'H'HARIS. 

Spike-team  (spik'teni),  n.  A  wagon  drawn 
by  three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a  horse. 
/;  irtiett.  [1'nited  states.] 

Spike-tub  (spik'tub),  n.  [A.  Sax.  epic,  fat; 
I  eel.  spile,  blubber;  G.  xpeclc,  fat,  bacon.] 
A  vessel  in  which  the  fat  of  bears,  seals, 
and  minor  ijunrry  is  set  aside  till  A 'making 
off '  Rives  an  opportunity  for  adding  it  to  the 
blubber  in  the  hold.  Admiral  Stnylh. 

Spiky  (spik'i).  a.  1.  In  the  shape  of  a  spike; 
having  a  sharp  point  or  points.— 2.  Set  with 
spikes. 

The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore, 
Pope. 

Spilanthes  (spi  lan'thez),  n.  (Or.  sjrilw,  a 
spot,  and  anthox,  a  flower  — in  allusion  to 
the  original  species  having  yellow  flowers 
and  a  brown  disc.  1  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Composite.  They  are  tropical, smooth, 
annual,  branching  weeds,  with  opposite 
lance-shaped  or  ovate  leaves,  and  stalked, 
terminal,  solitary,  yellow  Hower-heads.  The 
involucre  and  receptacle  of  S.  oleracea  are 
said  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the 
salivary  organs. 

Spile  (spil),  n.  [D.  spijl,  L.G.  spile,  a  bar,  a 
stake;  G.  speil,  a  skewer.  See  SPILL,  n.] 
1.  A  small  peg  or  wooden  pin  used  to  stop  a 
spile-hole  in  a  cask  or  barrel.— 2.  A  stake 
driven  into  the  ground  to  protect  a  bank, 
form  wharfs,  abutments,  &c.;  a  pile. 

Spile  (spil),  v.t.  pret.  ft  pp.  spiled;  ppr.  spit* 
iim.  [See  above.]  To  supply  with  a  faucet 
and  spigot,  as  a  cask  of  liquor. 

You  must  not  suppose,  your  highness,  that  I  ne- 
fleeted  to  avail  myself  (unknown  to  the  Aga)  of  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  wine  which  those  casks 
i  ont.iineu.  I  had  them  'spiled  underneath,  and,  con- 
stantly running  off  the  wine  from  them,  filled  them 
up  .ifresh.  Marryat. 

Spile-hole  (spll'hol),  n.  A  small  aperture 
made  in  a  cask,  usually  near  the  bung-hole, 
to  afford  access  to  the  air,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  contained  liquor  to  flow  freely. 

Spilikiu  (spin-kin),  n.  [Dim.  of  spill, spile,  a 
splinter.  ]  1.  A  peg  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  &c. , 
for  making  the  score  at  cribbage  and  other 
games.— 2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  such  in- 
struments; pushpin. 

Spill  (spil).  n-  [In  some  of  the  senses  pro- 
bably the  Baraeas£pi£tf,a  peg;  D.  spil,  a  pin, 
a  pivot,  a  spindle;  G.  spille,  a  spindle,  a 
peg;  in  others  rather  allied  to  spall,  spell, 
Kpale,  a  chip,  spalt,  to  chip  or  break.]  L  A 
small  peg  or  piu  for  stopping  a  cask ;  a  spi- 
got; a  spile;  as,  a  vent-hole  stopped  with  a 
gpill.—Z.^  A  piece  broken  off;  a  splinter. 

What  to  reserve  their  relicks  many  yeares. 
Their  silver  spurs,  or  spUls  of  broken  speares. 
ftp.  Hall. 

S.t  A  little  bar  or  pin  of  iron.  Rich,  Carew. 
4.t  A  little  sum  of  money.  Ayliffe.  —  5  A 
atrip  of  paper  rolled  up,  or  a  small  slip  of 
wood,  used  to  light  a  lamp,  a  cigar,  tfrc. 
Spill  (apil),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  gpilled  or  xpUt; 
ppr.  spilling.  [A.  Sax.  vpillan,  to  spill,  to 
ruin,  to  waste,  to  destroy ;  L.  G.  and  D. 
apillen,  to  waste,  to  spend ;  Icel.  Kjrilla,  to 
spoil,  to  destroy;  Dan.  #pildc,to  spill,  to  lose, 
to  waste.  Perhaps  from  same  root  as  spall, 
Kpale,  and  split.]  1.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run 
out  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose  or  suffer  to  be  scat- 
tered :  applied  only  to  fluids  and  to  sub- 
etances  whose  particles  are  small  and  loose; 
as,  to  spill  water  from  a  pail;  to  ftpill  spirit 
or  oil  from  a  bottle ;  to  spill  quicksilver  or 
powders  from  a  vessel  or  a  paper;  to  spill 


sand  or  Hour,  fipill  differs  from  -jmitr  in 
expressing  accidental  loss;  a  loss  or  waste 
not  designed,  or  contrary  to  purpose.  '2.  To 
suffer  or  to  cause  to  flow  out  or  lose;  to 
shed:  used  especially  with  regard  to  blood, 
as  in  cases  of  murder  or  wilful  s!:iii;_'.h!ri •; 
us,aman.s7>///.s'  another's  blood.  'To  revenge 
his  blood  so  justly  */"'"•'  9Fyd*ti 

They  h.ivc-  tiikcu  the  child 

To  .f/i7/his  blood  ami  heal  the  land.  Tennysvn. 
S.t  To  injure;  to  destroy;  to  ruin.  'To 
spill  and  spoil  thy  house  with  lire,.'  Turbcr- 
vttlc. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 

It  spills  its.'H  ,::   '  '  -Titt.  Sliak, 

\.  Xat't.  to  discharge  the  wind  from,  as  from 
the  belly  of  a  sail,  in  order  to  furl  or  reef  it. 
5.  To  throw.  as  from  a  hor^o  or  carriage. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.]  <>.t  [In  this  sense  from 
noun  spill,  a  piece.]  To  piece  or  diversify 
with  spills  or  small  pieces;  to  inlay.  'Pave- 
ment .  .  .  with  ivory  tif>i,tt.'  Spenser. 
Spill  (spil).  v.i.  It  To  waste;  to  bu  prodi- 
gal. -Sir  P.  Sidney.  —  2.  To  be  shed;  to  be 
suffered  to  fall,  be  lost,  or  wasted. 

1 1 ,;  w.is  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on 
all  the  company.  li'titt*. 

Spiller  (spil'er),  n.  1.  One  that  spills  or 
sheds.— 2.  A  kind  of  nshing-liue.  See  BOL- 
•]•[•:  11. 

Spillet-fiahing,  Spilliard-flshing  (spil'et- 
li.-.h-ing,  spiryiml-tlHh-ing),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  method  of  Hailing  in  the  west  uf  Ire- 
land, in  which  a  number  of  hooks  are  set 
on  snoods,  all  on  one  line.  Called  alsoliul- 
toto,  Bttltuw-Jishintf. 

Spilliken  (spil'i-ken),  n.     Same  as  Spiliken. 

Spilling-line  (•pil'lng-lln),  >i,  Naut.  a  line 
fixed  occasionally  to  the  main  and  fore  sails 
of  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  to  spill 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  reefed  or 
furled  more  conveniently. 

Split  (spilt),  pret.  tt  pp.  of  spill. 

Spilth  (spilth),  n.  [Krnm  apill;  comp.  tilth 
from  till,  stealth  from  #f«'(tl.  \  Spilling;  that 
which  is  spilt;  that  which  i-  poured  out 
with  lavish  prof usiou.  '  With  clrunkeii  spilth 
of  wine.'  Shak. 

But  when  one  comes  to  transcribe  such  passages 
the  pen  drives  heavily  amid  the  r.tdi.mt  riot  of  flower- 
soft  speech,  and  the  supreme  spilth  of  starry  syl- 
lables. Kd.  ' 


Spilus  (spilus),  n.  [Or.  spilos,  a  spot.]  In 
pathol.  same  as  Natvm  (which  see). 

Spin  (spin),  v.t.  pret.  spun  (span  is  now  ob- 
solete or  provincial);  pp.  npun;  ppr.  spinning. 
[A.  Sax.  spinnan,  pret.  span,  pp.  spunnen; 
common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues :  D.  and 
G.  spinnen,  O.H.G.  and  Goth,  spinnan,  Dan. 
spinde,  Icel.  and  Sw.  ttpiniia—  to  spin.  Sup- 
posed to  be  of  same  root  as  span  and  Gr. 
span,  to  draw.  Hence  spindle,  spinster, 
spider.]  1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into 
threads,  either  by  the  hand  «r  machinery; 
as,  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or  flax;  to  spin 
goats'  hair.  'Beholding  how  the  thrids  of 
life  they  span.'  Spenser. 

All  the  yarn  she  (Penelope)  spun  in  Ulysses' ab- 
sence, did  but  till  Ithaca  with  moths.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  or  work  on  as  if  by  spinning;  to 
draw  out  tediously;  to  extend  to  a  great 
length. 

I  passed  Hphtly  over  many  particulars  on  which 
learned  and  witty  men  might  spin  out  large  volumes. 

The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleased  to  say; 
Lord  Fanny  spins  A  thousand  such  a  day.     Pope. 

3.  To  protract;  to  spend  by  delays;  as,  to 
spin  out  the  day  in  idleness. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  spin  out  their 
whole  lives.  Sir  K.  L' list  range. 

4.  To  whirl  rapidly;  to  cause  to  turn  with 
great  speed;  as,  to  spin  a  top;  to  spin  a  coin 
on  a  table.— 5.  To  form,  as  a  filament  or 
thread,  by  the  extrusion  of  a  viscid  fluid, 
which  hardens  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  air :  said  of  spiders,  silk-worms,  and  the 
like;  as,  a  spider  spins  a  web.— To  spin  hay 
(inilit.),  to  twist  it  into  ropes  for  convenient 
carriage  on  an  expedition.— To  spinayarti, 
to  tell  a  long  story:  originally  a  seaman's 
phrase.     [Colloq.] 

Spin  (spin),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
making  threads;  to  work  at  drawing  and 
twisting  threads;  as,  the  woman  knows  how 
to  ./""/  a  macliine  or  mule  spins  with 
great  exactness. 

They  neither  know  tn  spin  nor  care  to  toil.    Prior. 
He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins. 

Com  per. 

2.  To  revolve;  to  move  round  rapidly;  to 
whirl,  as  a  top  or  a  spindle. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change.  Tennyson. 


3.  To  stream  or  issu<;  in  a  (bread  or  small 

current;  aw,  blood  up  in  a  from  a  vein. 

Make  im  Kion  i:i  lln  ii  tildes, 
That  their  hot  Mnnd  in,iy.*/(«  in  l-nylish  eyes. 
.V/m*. 

4.  To  run  or  drive  with  ^reat  rapidity;  to  -.> 
quickly;  as,  to  x{>in  along  the  Boad.  H'ollon.] 

While  the  money  lasts  mnke  it  r//V     //'.  t 

Spin  (spin\  n.  The  act  of  spinning;  a  rapid 
unintcrmittcd  action  ;  a  single  eilort,  as  in 
a  noe;  as,  a  rapid  tip  in  along  the  mad. 
[CoDoq.] 

T  iretutiims  we've  for  patriots  pot. 

Who  court  tin;  iii"l  i  «it!i  .mtirs  humble; 
Like  theirs  the  |Mtrii>i's  ili/./y  lot, 

A  glorious  spint  and  then  —  a  tumble. 

Spina  (spi'na).  M.  pi.  Spinse  (spi'nG).  [L.] 
A  thorn;  a  prickle;  the  backbone  m-  sjiinc. 

Spinaceous  (spi-mVsliits),  «.  Itelating  tn 
spinach,  or  the  class  of  plants  to  which  it 
belong! 

Spinach,  Spinage  (spin'aj),  n.    [O.Kr.  »•«- 

/'iiini-In'.  cx/j/mfiv,  It.  tpinOM,  S]>  i'xi,nnt<-tt  , 
IX  tfpiiKtzit',  from  L.  tiptna,  a  spine—  bein.L; 
named  from  the;  prickles  on  its  fruit  ]  Spi 
nacia,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cheno- 
podiaceic.  There  is  only  one  species,  .V.  <>!<'i 
acea  (common  spinach),  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  use  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  eaten 
sometimes  in  salads,  but  more  frequently 
cooked  in  various  ways.  It  is  wholesome  and 
agreeable,  but  contains  little  nutriment 
There  are  two  principal  varieties  cultivated 
in  gardens  —  the  prickly  -fruited  and  th« 

Smooth-fruited.—  AV"'  /.'-nlnml  Nfiinnrh,  7V- 

tragonia  expanxa,  used  instead  of  common 
spinach. 

Spinada  (spi-nii'si-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants. 
Hee  Si'iNAOif, 

Spinacidsg  (spi-nas'i-de),  n.  pi.  Picked  dog- 
fishes, a  family  of  small  sharks,  distinguished 
by  having  the  dorsal  tins  furnished  with  a 
strong  spine,  which  they  are  said  to  employ 
as  a  weapon,  bending  themselves  into  the 
form  of  a  bow,  and  then  striking  with  great 
force. 

Spinal  (spi'nal).  a.  [L.spinali*.  See  SPINE.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  spine  or  backbone  of  an 
animal;  as,  the  »pinal  cord;  ttpinal  muscles; 
spinal  arteries.  —  Spinal  column,  the  con- 
nected vertebrro  of  the  back;  a  bony  column 
situate  at  the  posterior  and  central  part  of 
the  trunk,  extending  from  the  head  to  the 
sacrum;  the  spine;  the  backbone.  See  SPINE. 
—  Spinal  cord  or  spinal  marrow,  the  elon- 
gated mass  of  nervous  matter  contained  in 
the  osseous  canal  of  the  spine.  It  gives  rise 
to  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves,  being  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  n 


body. 


, 
nerves  of  the  trunk  of  the 


. 

Spindle  (spin'dl),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  gpiwtrf,  spindl, 
spirti,  lit.  the  instrument  for  spinning, 
from  spinnan,  to  spin  ;  so  also  G.  Sw. 
and  Dan.  spindcl  (See  SPIN.)  The  d  has 
intruded  into  the  word  the  same  way  as 
in  gender,  thunder.]  1.  In  xfrinnintj,  («)  a 
pendent  piece  of  wood  for  twisting  and 
winding  the  fibres  drawn  from  the  distaff, 
(6)  The  pin  used  in  spinning-wheels  for 
twisting  the  thread,  and  on  which  the 
thread,  when  twisted,  is  wound,  (c)  One  of 
the  skewers  or  axes  of  a  spinning-machine 
upon  which  a  bobbin  is  placed  to  wind  the 
yam  as  it  is  spun.—  2.  Any  slender  pointed 
rod  or  pin  which  turns  round,  or  on  which 
anything  turns;  as,  the  ypindle  of  a  vane; 
the  spindle  of  the  fusee  of  a  watch;  a  small 
axle  or  axis,  in  contradistinction  to  a  shaft 
or  large  axle,  as  the  arbor  or  mandrel  in 
a  lathe.  —  Liue  spindle,  the  revolving  ar- 
bor of  a  machine  tool.—  Dead  spindle,  the 
arbor  of  a  machine  tool  which  does  not 
revolve.  —3.  A  vertical  shaft  supporting 
the  upper  stone  or  runner  of  a  pair  in 
a  flour-mill.  —  4.  In  vehicles,  the  tapering 
end  or  arm  on  the  end  of  an  axle-tree.  — 

5.  In  weaving,  the  skewer  in  a  shuttle  on 
which  a  bobbin  or  cop  of  yarn  is  fixed.— 

6.  The  stem  of  a  door  knob,  which  actuates 
the  latch.  —7.  In  ship-building,  (a)  the  upper 
main  piece  of  a  made  mast,     (b)  An  iron 
nxle  fitted  into  a  block  of  wood,  which  is 
fixed  securely  between  two  of   the  ship's 
beams,  and  whereon  the  capstan  turns.— 
8.  In  founding,  the  pin  on  which  the  pattern 
of  a  mould  is  formed.—  9.  In  building,  the 
same  as  Newel.—  10.  A  long  slender  stalk. 
Mwtiwer.  —  11.  In  aeom.  a  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  the  arc  of  a  curve-line 
about  its  chord,  in  opposition  to  a  conoid, 
which  is  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  curve  about  its  axis.     The  spindle  is 
denominated  circular,  elliptic,  hyperbolic, 
or  parabolic,  according  to  the  figure  of  its 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go\     j.  job;      ft.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      TH,  Men;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


SPINDLE 

generating  curve.  —12.  A  name  given  to  the 
shells  of  certain  molluscs,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  spindle,  as  in  species  of  the 
genera  Fusus  ami  Rostellaria.  Called  also 
H.'-fhi'U  13.  A  measure  of  yam:  in 
cotton  a  spindle  of  IS  hanks  is  15,120  yards; 
in  linen  a  x/M/idfc  of  24  beers  is  14,400  yards. 

Spindle  (spin'dl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  «fw 
ppr  spindling.    To  shoot  or  grow  in  a  l"ii-, 
slender  stalk  or  body.     '  When  the  flow  era 
begin  to  ttpindlf.'     Mortimer. 

Spindle-legged  (spin'dl-legd),  a.  Having 
long,  slender  legs. 

Many  great  families  are  insensibly  fallen  off  from 
the  athletic  constitution  of  their  progenitors,  and  are 
dwindled  away  into  a  pale,  sickly,  spOtmtt-Ugged 
t;encraiion  of  valetudinarians.  Taller, 

Spindle-legs,  Spindle-shanks  (spin'dl- 
legz,  spin'dl -shangks),  «.  A  tall,  slender 
person:  used  humorously  or  in  contempt. 

Spindle  -  shanked  ( spin '  dl  -  shangkt ),  o. 
Having  long,  slender  legs. 

Her  lawyer  is  a  little,  shrivelled,  spindle-shanked 
gentleman.  Addisen, 

Spindle-shaped  (spin'dl-shapt),  a.    Having 
the  shape  of  a  spindle;  fusiform. 
Spindle  -  shell   ( spin '  dl  -  shel ),    n.      See 

SPINDLE,  12. 

Spindle-side  (spin'dl-sid),  n.  The  female 
Bide  in  descent.  'King  Lycaon,  grandson 
by  the  spindle -side  of  Oceanus.'  J.  It. 
Lowell. 

Spindle-tree  (spin'dl-tre),  n.  A  shrub  of 
the  genus  Euonymus,  E.  ettropceus.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  is  used 
for  the  finer  articles  of  turnery  and  for 
spindles.  See  EUONYMUS. 

Spindle -worm  (spin'dl-werm),  n.  The 
caterpillar  of  a  lepidopterous  insect  (Gor- 
tyiia  Zece)  which  injures  maize  plants. 
[American.  J 

Spindling  (spin'dl-ing),  n.  Same  as  Spindle- 
tree. 

Spindrift  (spin'drift),  n.  [A  form  of  spoon- 
drift  (which  see).  ]  Naut.  the  blinding  haze 
of  salt  water  which  is  blown  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  in  hurricanes. 

Spine  (spin),  n.  [L.  spina,  a  thorn,  from 
a  root  seen  also  in  spike,  pike.  From  the 
Latin  word  come  also  (through  the  French) 
spinach,  spinel,  spinet,  spinney.  \  1.  The 
backbone  of  a  vertebrated  animal,  so  called 
from  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebne.  In  reference  to  man  it  is  the  articu- 
lated bony  column,  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  vertebrae,  and  reaching  from  the  head 
down  the  back,  including  the  os  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  being  the  series  or  assemblage  of 
vertebrae  which  sustains  the  rest  of  the 
body,  contains  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to 
which  the  ribs  are  connected.  See  VERTE- 
BRA. —2.  A  thorn;  a  sharp  process  from  the 
woody  part  of  a  plant.  It  differs  from  a 
prickle,  which  proceeds  from  the  bark.  A 
spine  sometimes  terminates  a  branch,  and 
sometimes  is  axillary,  growing  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem. 
The  wild  apple  and  pear  are  armed  with 
spines;  the  rose,  bramble,  gooseberry,  &c., 
are  armed  with  prickles. 

Some  leaves  which  do  not  freely  develop  in  the 
usual  manner  assume  a  dry,  hardened  appearance, 
and  pass  into  spines.  Henslow. 

3.  In  anat.  a  sharp  process  of  a  bone.  Dun- 
glison. — 4.  Inzool.  properly  a  stout,  rigid;  and 
pointed  process  of  the  integument  of  an 
animal,  formed  externally  by  the  epidermis 
and  internally  of  a  portion  of  the  cutis  or 
corresponding  structure.  The  term  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed 
process  of  the  epidermis  only.— 5.  A  ridge 
of  mountains,  especially  a  central  ridge. 

Spinel (spi-nel'),  n.  [Fr.  spinelle,  It.  spinella. 
Probably  applied  originally  to  a  mineral 
with  spine-shaped  crystals,  from  L.  spina, 
a  spine.  ]  A  sub-species  of  corundum,  which 
occurs  in  regular  crystals  and  sometimes  in 
rounded  grains.  Its  colours  are  red,  black, 
blue,  green,  brown,  and  yellow.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  alumina,  with  smaller  proportions 
of  magnesia,  silica,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
Clear  and  finely-coloured  red  varieties  are 
highly  prized  as  ornamental  stones  in  jew- 
elry. The  red  varieties  are  known  as  spinel 
ruby  or  balas  ruby,  while  those  of  a  darker 
colour  are  called  Ceylonite  or  Pleonast.  It 
is  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  Ceylon  and 
Siam,  and  embedded  in  carbonate  of  lime  in 
North  America  and  Sweden.  Written  also 
Spinelle. 

Spinellane  (spi-nel'an),  n.  A  blue  variety 
of  uosean  occurring  in  small  crystalline 
masses  and  in  minute  crystals,  found  near 
Andernach,  on  the  Rhine. 
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Spinelle  (spi-nel').  «-     Same  as  Spin*'!. 

Spinescent  (spi-nes'ent),  a.  [L.  fpuMKttiu, 
ttfiinwentu.  ppr.  of  gpineseo.  to  grow  thorny, 
finiii  .-.fina,  a  thorn.]  In  bot.  becoming  hard 
and  thorny,  termiuatiug  in  a  spine,  or  some- 
what spinose. 

Spinet  (spin'et).  n.      [O.Fr.  MpAwtte,  Fr. 

,  It.  spinetta,  from  L.  spina,  athorn, 

its  quills   resemble    thorns.      See 

si'iNK.  ]     A   stringed  musical  instrument, 

which  differed  from  the  virginal  only  in 

being  of  a  triangular  form.    See  VIRGINAL. 

—Dumb  gpinet.     Same  as  Manichord. 

Spinet  t  (spin'et),  n.  [L.  spinetuw,  from 
Vina,  a  thorn.]  A  small  wood  or  place 
when-  briers  and  thorns  grow;  a  spinney. 
'  A  satyr,  lodged  in  a  little  spinet.'  B.  Jon- 
son. 

Spinetedt  (spin'et-ed),  a.  [See  SPINET,  the 
instrument]  Cleft;  opened;  split.  'A  goose 
quill  xpineted.'  Aschain. 

Spiniferite  (spl-nif'er-It),  n.  [L.  x/«'/m,  a 
spine,  and  jero,  to  bear.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  minute  organisms  beset  with  spines 
occurring  in  the  chalk  flints.  Their  real 
nature  is  unascertained,  but  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  gemmules  of  sponges. 

Spiniferous  (spi-nif'er-us),  a.  (L.  spina, 
spine,  anil/ero,  to  bear.]  Producing  spines; 
bearing  thorns;  thorny. 

Spiniform  (spin'i-form),  ff.  [L.  spina,  a 
spine,  and/orma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  spine  or  thorn. 

Spinigerous  (spi-nij'er-us),  a.  [L.  spina, 
spine,  and  yero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  spine 
or  spines. 

Spininess  ( spm'i-nes ),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  spiny. 

Spink  (spingk),  n.  [Sw.  gpink;  allied  to 
finch.}  A  finch,  especially  the  chaffinch. 
[Provincial.] 

The  if  ink  chants  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns. 
W.HarU. 

Spinnaker  (spin'ak-er),  n.  [From  spin,  in 
sense  of  to  go  rapidly.  ]  A  jib-headed  racing 
sail  carried  by  yachts,  set  when  running 
before  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
main-sail. 

Spinner  (spin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  spins ;  one  skilled  in  spinning.  — 
2.  A  spider;  specifically,  the  garden  spider 
with  long  jointed  legs.  '  Her  waggon-spokes 
made  of  long  spinners'  legs.'  Shak, — 3.  A 
spinneret. 

Spinneret  (spin'er-et),  n.  One  of  the 
nipple-like  organs  with  which  spiders  and 
some  insects,  as  the  silk-worm,  form  their 
webs  or  silk. 

Spinnerule  (spin'er-ul),  n.  One  of  the 
numerous  minute  tubes  with  which  each 
spinneret  of  the  spider  is  studded,  every 
one  of  which  emits  a  thread  of  inconceivable 
fineness. 

Spinnery  (spin'er-i),  ?i.     A  spinning-mill. 

Spinney,  Spinny  (spin'i),  »i.  [O.Fr.  espinaye, 
a  thorny  plot,  a  place  full  of  briers,  from 
espine,  a  brier  or  bramble,  from  L.  spina, 
a  thorn,  the  spine.]  A  small  wood  with 
undergrowth;  a  clump  of  trees;  a  small 
grove  or  shrubbery.  'Black  fir  tpinnies.' 
Kingsley.  '  A  land  .  .  .  covered  with 
.  .  .  timber,  with  here  and  there  a  nice 
little  gorse  or  spinney.'  T.  Hughes. 

Spinning-jenny  (spin'ing-jen-ui),  n.  The 
name  given  to  trie  first  spinning-machine  by 
means  of  which  a  number  of  threads  could 
be  spun  at  once.  It  was  invented  about 
1767  by  James  Hargreaves,  a  Lancashire 
weaver,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  spin- 
dles turned  by  a  common  wheel  or  cylinder 
worked  by  hand. 

Spinning-mill  (spin'ing-mll),  n.  A  mill  or 
factory  where  spinning  is  carried  on. 

Spinning-wheel  (spin'ing-whel),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  into 
threads  by  the  hand.  It  consists  of  a  wheel, 
band,  and  spindle,  and  is  driven  by  foot  or 
by  hand.  Before  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  there  were  two  kinds 
of  spinning-wheels  in  common  use,  the  large 
wheel  for  spinning  wool  and  cotton,  and  the 
small  or  Saxon  wheel  for  spinning  flax. 

Spinny  (spin'i),  n.    See  SPINNEY. 

Spinose  (spln'os),  a.    Spinous. 

Spinosity  (spi-nos'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  spinous  or  spinose.— 2.  Fig.  thorny; 
also  something  thorny  or  crabbed.  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Spinoso- dentate  (spi-no's6-den"tat),  a. 
In  bot.  having  teeth  tipped  with  spines. 

Spinous  (spin'us),  a.  [L.  spinosus,  from 
spina,  a  spine  or  thorn.]  1.  Full  of  spines; 
armed  with  thorns;  thorny,  as  a  plant. — 
Spinous  leaf,  a  leaf  having  its  margin  beset 
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with  spines,  as  in  thistles.— 2.  In  anat.  ap- 
plied to  certain  processes  of  bones. 

Spmozism  (spl'no-zism),  »•  The  system  of 
philosophy  of  Baruch  Spinoza,  who  was 
born  iu  Amsterdam  in  KW2  of  a  Jewish 
Portuguese  family,  and  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1677.  This  system  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  an  original  substance  embracing  all  ex- 
istence, substance  in  this  sense  meaning 
something  very  different  from  what  we  usu- 
ally understand  by  the  word.  This  original 
substance,  in  which  all  antagonism  between 
mind  and  matter,  liberty  and  wvessit.v,  .Vr  , 
ceases,  all  subjects  of  finite  consciousness 
disappear,  he  called  God;  by  which  he  un- 
derstood that  which  has  an  independent 
existence,  and  the  understanding  of  which 
does  not  require  the  idea  of  anything  else. 
This  substance  is  infinite,  and  nought  else 
exists;  it  is  incapable  of  creating  anything 
material  or  intellectual,  for  all  matter  and 
mind  are  comprehended  iu  itself;  its  attri- 
butes are  infinite  thought  and  infinite  ex- 
tension. God,  this  all-embracing  being,  can 
act  only  in  accordance  with  the  established 
order,  for  otherwise  we  must  suppose  him 
capable  of  a  change  of  nature,  or  that 
there  exists  a  nature  different  from  his  own. 
Thought  and  extension,  spirit  and  matter, 
finite  and  infinite,  motion  and  repose,  good 
and  evil,  causes  and  effects,  are  attributes 
of  this  sole  substance,  which  produces  noth- 
ing but  modifications  of  itself.  All  that 
exists  is  only  a  necessary  succession  of 
modes  of  being  in  a  substance  for  ever  the 
same. 

Spinozist  (^pi'no-zist),  n.  A  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Spinoza, 

Spinster (spin'ster),  n.  [Spin,  and  fern.  term. 
-ster.  See  -STER.  ]  1.  A  woman  who  spins  or 
whose  occupation  is  to  spin :  formerly  also 
applied  sometimes  to  a  man.  '  The  spinsters, 
carders,  fullers,  weavers.'  Shak.  Hence — 
2.  In  law,  the  common  title  by  which  an 
unmarried  woman,  from  a  viscount's  daugh- 
ter downward,  is  designated  in  England.  It 
may  be  used  adjectively. 

Here  the  spinster  aunt  uttered  aloud  shriek,  ami 
became  senseless.  Dickens. 

3.t  A  woman  of  an  ill  life  or  character:  so 
called  from  being  forced  to  spin  in  the 
house  of  correction.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Spinstryt  (spin'stri),  «.  The  business  or 
work  of  spinning.  Milton. 

Spinthere  (spin'ther),  n.  [Fr.  s-jnnthl-re, 
from  Gr.  spinther,  a  spark.]  A  mineral  of  a 
greenish-gray  colour.  It  is  a  variety  of 
sphene. 

Spinule  (spln'nl),  n.  [L.  spinula,  dim.  of 
spina,  a  spine.]  A  minute  spine. 

Spinulescent  (spln-u-les'ent),  a.  In  bot. 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  small  spines; 
somewhat  thorny. 

Spinulose,  Spinulous  (spin'u-los,  spin'u- 
lus),  a.  In  bot.  covered  with  small  spines. 

Spinuloso-ciliate  (spin'u-l6-s6-sil"i-at),  a. 
In  bot.  ciliated  with  fine  spines. 

Spiny  (spin'i),  a.  1.  Full  of  spines;  thorny; 
as,  a  spiny  tree. — 2.  Like  a  spine;  slender. 
'Spiny  grasshoppers.'  Chapman.—  3.  Thorny; 
perplexed ;  difficult ;  troublesome.  '  The 
spiny  deserts  of  scholastic  philosophy. '  H"</  /  - 
burton. 

Spiny  (spin'i),  n.     Same  as  Spinney. 

Spion  t  (spi'on),  n.  [Fr.  fspion,  a  spy.  ]  A 
spy.  'Captain  of  the  spions,'  Heywood. 

Spira  (spi'ra),  n.  [L.]  In  arch,  the  base  of 
a  column.  This  member  did  not  exist  in  the 
Doric  order  of  architecture,  but  is  always 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 

Spirable  t  (spirVbl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
breathed;  respirable. 

Spiracle  (splr'a-kl),  n.  [1*.  spiracuhtm, 
from  spiro,  to  breathe.]  Any  small  hole, 
aperture,  orifice,  or  vent  in  animal  or  veget* 
able  bodies  by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is 
exhaled  or  inhaled;  specifically,  the  breath- 
ing-pores orapertures  of  the  breathing-tubes 
of  insects;  also,  the  single  nostril  of  the  h;ig- 
fishes,  the  blow-hole  of  the  cetaceans,  Ac. 

Spiraea  (spi-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  speiraia,  from 
ttpeira,  a  spire,  something  twisted,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  flexile  branches  being  suitable 
for  twisting  into  garlands.  ]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Rosacese.  The  species, 
which  are  diffused  through  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  consist  of 
small  unarmed  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  simple  or  compound  leaves  and  racemes 
or  corymbs  of  white  or  reddish  flowers. 
Several  North  American,  Indian,  and  Ja- 
panese shrubby  species  are  in  cultivation, 
and  are  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  orna- 
mental flowers.  Two  species  are  British, 
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and  are  known  by  the  name  of  meadow- 
sweet (which  see). 

Spiral  (spi'ral),  a.  [Vr.  spiral,  from  L.  spira, 
a  coil,  a  spire.  See  SITKK. ]  1.  Winding 
round  a  fixed  point  or  centre,  and  continu- 
ally receding  from  it,  like  a  watch-spring. 
set:  the  noun.— 2.  Winding  round  a  cylin- 
der or  other  round  body  and  at  the  same 
time  rising  or  advancing  forward,  like  a. 
cork-screw;  as,  the  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome  at  Paris  is  divided  by  a  spiral  line 
into  compartments;  a  whirlwind  is  so  named 
from  the  spiral  motion  of  the  air. 

Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day, 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

Longfellow}. 

3.  Pointed  or  shaped  like  a  spire.—  Spiral 
f'i'inp,  a  form  of  the  Archimedean  screw 
\\  ;iter  elevator.  See  Archimedean  screw  un- 
der ARCHIMEDEAN.—  Spiral  screw,  a  screw 
formed  upon  a  conical  or  conoidal  core. — 
>Wm£  spring,  a  coil  whose  rounds  have  the 
same  diameter,  and  which  is  generally  util- 
ized by  compression  or  extension  in  the  line 
of  its  axis.  —Spiral  vessels,  in  vegetable  a  na  t. 
fine  transparent  membranous  tubes,  with  one 
or  more  spiral  fibres 
coiled  up  in  their  inte- 
rior. They  are  gener- 
ally present  among  the 
other  vessels  of  plants, 
and  in  trees  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  medullary 
sheath  surrounding  the 
pith.  The  fibre  coils 
ei  ther  from  right  to  left, 
or  the  reverse,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of 
a  corkscrew.  The  fibre 
may  be  single  or  double, 
or  it  may  be  composed 
of  numerous  threads. 
Their  function  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of 
the  conveyance  of  air. 
They  are  very  seldom  found  in  the  root 
or  bark  of  wood,  but  are  frequently  abun- 
dant in  the  other  parts,  especially  in  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  They  are  easily  discov- 
ered on  breaking  asunder  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  many  plants,  when  the  fibres  may 
be  unrolled,  and  present  themselves  as  deli- 
cate filaments  like  the  threads  of  a  cobweb. 
The  woodcut  shows  (1)  a  compound  spiral 
vessel;  (2)  three  simple  spiral  vessels.— 
Spiral  wheels,  in  mack,  a  species  of  gear- 
ing which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  bevel- 
wheels,  and  is  better 
adapted  for  light  ma- 
chinery .  The  teeth  are 
formed  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  cylin- 
ders of  the  required 
diameter,  at  an  angle 
with  their  respective 
axes,  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  is  to 
be  changed.  By  this 
construction  the  teeth 
become  in  fact  small 
portions  of  screws  or 
spirals  winding  round 
the  cylinders,  whence 
the  name.  Wheels  of  this  kind  are  used 
when  the  two  shafts  require  to  pass  each 
other ;  when  the  shafts  are  in  the  same 
plane  bevel-wheels  are  employed. 

Spiral  (spi'ral),  n.  1.  In  geom.  the  name 
given  to  a  class  of  curves  distinguished  by 
this  property,  that  they  continually  recede 
from  a  centre  or  fixed  point,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  revolve  about  it.  The  moving  point 
is  the  generatrix  of  the  spiral,  the  fixed 
point  is  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the 
generatrix  is  the  radius  vector  of  that  point 
Spiriils  receive  different  names  from  the 
properties  by  which  they  are  characterized, 
or  from  their  inventors ;  as,  the  spiral  of 
Archimedes  (see  ARCHIMEDEAN);  the  hyper- 
bolic spiral  (see  HYPERBOLIC);  the  logarith- 
mic spiral  (see  LOGARITHMIC);  the  loxo- 
dromic  spiral  (see  LoxoDROMic);  the  para- 
bolic spiral  (see  PARABOLIC);  &c.— 2.  A  helix 
or  curve  which  winds  round  a  cylinder  like 
a  screw. 

Spirality  (spi'ral-i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
spiral. 

Spirally  (spi'ral-li),  adv.  In  a  spiral  form 
or  direction;  in  the  manner  of  a  screw. 

Spirant  (spi'rant),  n.  A  consonant  in  the  ar- 
ticulation of  which  the  breath  is  not  wholly 
stopped,  the  articulating  organs  being  so 
modified  as  to  allow  the  sound  to  be  pro- 
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lnii'_,'(M ;  a  continuous  consonant.     Spirants 

are  such  as  h,  th,f,  s,  Ar. 
Spiranthy  (spl-ran'thi),  n.     [Gr.  apeira,  a 

tuist,  ;IIK(  anting,  a  flower.]     In  bot.  the  oc- 

<':ision;il  twisted  growth  of  the  parts  of  a 

flower. 
Splratlont  (spl-ra'shon).  n.     [L.  npiratio, 

n/iiffitinitin,  from  L.  spiro,  to  breathe.]    A 

breathing. 

God  did  by  a  kind  of  spimtion  produce  them. 
Rarrcno. 

Spire  Opir).  n.  [  In  senses  1  and  2  from  L. 
npira,  .1  spiral,  the  base  of  a  column,  from 
Gr.  speira,  a  spiral  line,  something  twisted. 
The  word  in  the  other  senses  (which  are  the 
oldest  senses  in  English)  seems  to  be  of 
different  origin;  comp.  L.  G.  spier  t  a  little 
point  or  sharp  end;  D.  npicr,  a  spire  or  blade 
of  grass;  Dan.  spire,  a  germ,  a  sprout;  spiir, 
a  spire  (in  arch.);  Icel.  spfra,  a  spar.  These 
words  may  be  connected  with  spear  and 
spar.  The  architectural  meaning  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  Classic  partly  to  the  Teu- 
tonic.] 1.  A  winding  line  like  the  threads 
of  a  screw ;  a  spiral ;  anything  wreathed  or 
contorted;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a  wreath. 
His  head  .  .  . 

With  burnish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

2.  A  term  applied  collectively  to  the  convo- 
lutions of  a  spiral  shell,  which  are  placed 
above  the  lowest  or  body  whorl,  whatever 
shape  it  may  assume.— 3.  A  body  that  shoots 
up  to  a  point;  a  tapering  body;  a  conical  or 
pyramidical  body;  specifically,  the  tapering 
portion  of  a  steeple  rising  above  the  tower ; 
a  steeple.  'With  glist'ring  spires  and  pin- 
nacles adorn'd.'  Milton. 

Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  I     Tennyson. 

The  earliest  spires,  in  the  architectural 
sense,  were  merely  pyramidal  or  conical 
roofs,  specimens  of  which  still  exist  in 
Norman  buildings.  These  roofs,  becoming 
gradually  elongated  and  more  and  more 
acute,  resulted  at  length  in  the  elegant 
tapering  spire;  among  the  many  existing 
examples  of  which,  probably  that  of  Salis- 
bury is  the  finest.  The  spires  of  mediaeval 
architecture  (to  which  alone  spires  are  ap- 
propriate) are  generally  square,  octagonal,  or 
circular  in  plan ;  they  are  sometimes  solid, 
more  frequently  hollow,  and  are  variously 
ornamented  with  bands  encircling  them, 
with  panels  more  or  less  enriched,  and  with 
spire  lights,  which  are  of  infinite  variety. 
Their  angles  are  sometimes  crocketted,  and 
they  are  almost  invariably  terminated  by  a 
flnial.  In  the  later  styles  the  general  pyra- 
midal outline  is  obtained  by  diminishing 
the  diameter  of  the  building  in  successive 
stages,  and  this  has  been  imitated  in  modern 
spires,  in  which  the  forms  and  details  of 
classic  architecture  have  been  applied  to 
structures  essentially  mediaeval.  The  term 
spire  is  sometimes  restricted  to  signify  such 
tapering  buildings,  crowning  towers  or  tur- 
rets, as  have  parapets  at  their  base.  When 
the  spire  rises  from  the  exterior  of  the  wall 
of  the  tower  without  the  intervention  of  a 
parapet  it  is  called  a  broach  (which  see).— 

4.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant. 
He  cannot  make  one  spire  of  grass  more  or  less 

than  he  hath  made.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

5.  The  top  or  uppermost  point  of  a  thing ; 
the  summit.    'The  spire  and  top  of  praises.' 
Shak.—G.  In  mining,  the  tube  carrying  the 
train  to  the  charge  in  the  blast-hole ;  so 
called  from  the  spires  of  grass  or  rushes 
being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Spiret  (spir),  v.t.  To  shoot  forth.  Spenser. 
Spire  (spir),  v.i.  1.  To  shoot;  to  shoot  up 
pyramidically.  'Or  point  their  spiring  tops 
.  to  heaven.'  Southey. 

She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame.  J-'merson. 

2.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 

Spiret  (spir),  v.i,  [L.  spiro,  to  breathe.]  To 
breathe.  Vicars. 

Spired  (splrd),  a.     Having  a  spire. 

Splre-ligbt  (splr'llt),  n.  The  window  of  a 
spire. 

Spire-Steeple  (spir'step-1),  n.  The  portion 
of  a  steeple  formed  by  the  spire.  [Rare.] 

Spirifer  (spi'ri-fer),  n.  [L.  spira,  a  spire, 
and  fero,  to  bear.  ]  A  fossil  genus  of  brachio- 
poda,  having  a  shell  with  two  internal,  cal- 
careous, spiral  appendages,  the  'carriage- 
spring  apparatus.' 

Spiriferidse  (spl-ri-fer'i-de),  n.  pi.  An  ex- 
tinct family  of  molluscoids,  of  the  class 
Brachiopoda,  of  which  the  genus  Spirifer  is 
the  type. 
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Spirit  (spir'it),  n.  [L.  spiritus,  breath,  cour- 
au'e.  vigour,  the  soul,  life,  from  spiro,  to  bl<  •«•, 
ti>  breathe.  In  poetry  this  word  often  oc- 
curs as  if  it  were  pronounced  monosyllahi- 
cally  (sprit);  hence  the  contracted  "forms 
xjifif,-,  K/H-f'jht.  |  l.t  llivath;  the  breath  of  life; 
hence,  life  itself;  vital  power.  'The  breath 
of  heaven  hath  blown  his  (the  coal's)  ttpfrft 
out.'  .s'Aoi.—  2.t  A  breath  of  air;  air;  wind. 
'A  raw  spirit  or  wind  whirh  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  tension  in  the  stomach.'  Bacon. 
'The  mild  air  ...  breathed  forth  sweet 
*t»'n't-.'  Spenser. — 3. Immaterial  intelligence; 
an  intelligence  conceived  of  apart  from  any 
physical  organization  or  material  embodi- 
ment. 

If  vvu  seclude  space  there  will  remain  in  the  world 
but  matter  and  mind,  body  and  spirit.  ll'afts. 

4.  The  intelligent,  immaterial,  and  immortal 
part  of  man;  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from 
the  body  which  it  occupies. 

But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man ;  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding.  Jobxxxif.B. 

As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  also.  James  ii.  26. 

5.  A  disembodied  soul;  the  human  soul  after 
it  has  quitted  the  body. 

Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was :  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

Eccles.  xii.  7. 

By  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison.  i  Pet.  iii.  19. 

6.  An  apparition;  a  spectre;  a  ghost. 

Whilst  young  preserve  his  tender  mind  from  all  im- 
pressions of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

7.  A  supernatural  being;  an  angel,  fairy,  elf, 
sprite,  demon,  or  the  like. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  .  .  . 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so 
That  tliou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go.  Shak. 

Next  him  Moloch,  scepter'd  king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  spirit 
That  fought  in  heaven.  Milton. 

8.  Vivacity,  animation,  ardour,  enthusiasm, 
courage,  vigour,  and  the  like;  as,  a  lad  of 
great  spirit:  often  in  the  plural. 

The  King's  party,  called  the  Cavaliers,  began  to 
recover  their  spirits.  Swift. 

The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit 
was  up;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  the  contest  was  un- 
equal. S.  Smith. 

9.  A  person  considered  with  respect  to  his 
peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper; 
especially,  a  man  of  life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 
'The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age.' 
Shak. 

Oft-pitying  God  did  well-formed  spirits  raise. 

Fit  for  the  toilsome  business  of  their  days. 

To  free  the  groaning  nation.  Coivley. 

10.  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind;  mental 
condition,  character,  nature,  or  tendency; 
intellectual,    moral,    or    emotional    state ; 
mood;  humour:  often  used  in  the  plural; 
as,  to  be  in  high  or  low  spirits. 

God  has  .  .  .  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a 
spirit  of  pulling  down.  South. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.      Pope. 

11.  That  which  pervades  and  tempers  the 
whole  nature  of  a  thing;  the  active,  vital, 
or  essential  part  of  anything;  inspiring  or 
actuating  principle;  chief  part,  property,  or 
quality  ;    quintessence ;    essence.      'When 
April   .    .    .    hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in 
everything,'    Shak. 

O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou  !  Shak. 

12.  Real  meaning;  intent,  as  opposed  to  the 
letter  or  fonnal  statement. 

Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new 
testament;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:  for  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  j/j'ri'/giveth  life,  z  Cor.  iii.  6. 

13.  Tenuous,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapoury  sub- 
stance of  active  qualities.    '  All  bodies  have 
spirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within  them.' 
Bacon. — 14.  A  liquid  obtained  by  distillation, 
especially  alcohol,  the  spirit  or  spirits  of 
wine,  from  which  it  was  originally  distilled. 

15.  pi.  Brandy,  gin,  rum,  whisky,  and  other 
distilled  liquors  containing  much  alcohol,  as 
distinguished  from  wine  and  malt  liquors. 

16.  A  solution  of  tin  in  an  acid  used  in  dye- 
ing. —17. t  An  aspirate;  a  breathing,  as  the 
letter  h.   'The  unnecessary  and  troublesome 
luggage  of  spirits  and  accents.'   Dalgarno. 

Be  it  letter  or  spirit,  we  have  great  use  for  it  in  our 
tongue.  B.  Jensen. 

—Animal  spirits,  (a)  liveliness  of  disposi- 
tion; constitutional  briskness  and  gaiety; 
as,  to  be  full  of  animal  spirits.  (6)  An  old 
name  for  nervous  force,  or  the  fluid  sup- 
posed to  circulate  through  the  nerves,  and 
regarded  as  the  agent  of  sensation  and  mo- 
tion.— Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity;  the 
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Holy  Gho>'       '  '  fjn'rttx,  niv  : 

in -.-pared  either  by  macerating  the  bruised 
seeds,  flowers,  herbs,  Ac.,  in  alcohol  in- 
spirit for  two  or  three  days  before  distill;*- 
tinn,  and  then  drawing  it  off  by  a  gentle 
heat,  or  extemporaneously  by  adding  a 
proper  proportion  of  essential  oil  to  pure 
spirit  of  the  prescribed  strength.  In  this 
way  are  prepared  spirit  of  aniseed,  of  cas-ia, 
cinnamon,  juniper,  lavender,  peppermint 
rosemary,  Ac.  They  are  principally  oaed 
aa  aromatica  and  stimulants.  —Reclined 
spirit,  proof  spirit  made  pure  by  distilla- 
tion —Spirit  of  hartshorn,  salt,  turj» 
Ac.  See  under  HARTSHORN,  SALT,  TURPEN- 
TINE, Ac.— SYN.  Life,  ardour,  tire,  courage, 
animation,  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  enter- 
Spirit  (spirit),  v.t.  I.  To  animate  with  vig- 
our; to  excite;  to  encourage;  as,  civil  dissen- 
sions spirit  the  ambition  of  private  men.  It 
is  sometimes  followed  by  up.  '  We  spirited 
him  up  to  combining.*  Macmillan's  Mag. 

Shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty!  SNA 

2.  To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if 
by  the  agency  of  a  spirit;  to  kidnap. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away  and  carried 
abroad  as  a  dangerous  person.  Arbuthnot. 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  spirited  into  some  castle  of 
antiquity.  N.  P.  Willis. 

Spirltally  t  (spirit- al-li),  adv.  By  means  of 
the  breath;  as  a  spirant  non-vocal  sound. 

Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritoUy,  the 
other  vocally.  Holder. 

Spirit-colour  (spir'it-kul-fir),  n.  A  mixture 
of  dye-extracts  with  an  acid  solution  of  tin 
(called  technically  spirit).  Such  colours  are 
used  in  cali co-printing,  and  are  brilliant  but 
fugitive. 

Spirit-duck  (spir'it-dnk),  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  United  States  to  Clangula  albeola  from 
its  expertness  in  diving  and  its  sudden  ap- 
pearances and  disappearances.  See  BUFFEL. 

Spirited  (spir'it-ed),  a.  1.  Animated;  full 
of  life;  lively;  full  of  spirit  or  fire;  as, 
a  spirited  address  or  oration ;  a  spirited 
answer. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spirited. 

Pope. 

2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character: 
used  in  composition,  as  in  high -spirited, 
low-spirited,  mean-spirited.  —  3.  Possessed 
by  a  spirit.  [Rare.] 

So  taik'd  the  spirited,  sly  snake.  Milton. 

STN.   Lively,  vivacious,  animated,  ardent, 

active,  bold,  courageous. 
Spiritedly  (spir'it-ed -li),  adv.    In  a  spirited 

or  lively  manner;  with  spirit;  withstrength; 

with  animation. 
Spiritedness  (spir'it-ed-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 

of  being  spirited;  liveliness;  life;  animation. 

2.  Disposition  or  character  of  mind :  used 

in  compounds;  aa,  high-spiritedness,  low- 

gpiritedness,    me&n-spiritedness,    narrow - 

spiritedness. 
Spiritful  (spir'it-ful),  a.     Lively;  full  of 

spirit.    [Rare.] 

The  man,  so  late  so  spirifful, 
Fell  now  quite  spiritless  to  earth.        Chapman. 

SpiritfuUy  (spirt  t-ful-li),  adv.  In  a  lively 
manner.  [Rare.] 

Spiritfulness  (spirft-ful-nes),  n.  Liveli- 
ness; sprightliuess.  [Rare.] 

A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
sinking,  attesting  his  mirth  and  Spiritfulness. 

Harvey. 

Spiriting  (spir'it-ing),  n.      The  business, 
work,  or  service  of  a  spirit ;  hence,  work 
quickly  and  quietly  done,  as  if  by  a  spirit. 
Ariel.  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 

And  do  my  spiriting  gently.  Shak. 

Spiritism  (spir'it-izm),  n.  Same  aa  Spiritu- 
alism, 3. 

Spiritist  (spir*it-ist),  n.  Same  as  Spiritu- 
alist, 3. 

Spirit-lamp  (spirit-lamp),  n.  A  lamp  in 
\vhich  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  oil. 

Spiritless  (spir'it-les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
spirits ;  having  lost  one's  vivacity;  wanting 
cheerfulness;  dejected;  depressed.— 2.  Des- 
titute of  vigour,  life,  courage,  or  fire.  '  De- 
graded, spiritless  outcast.'  Canning.— 3.  Hav- 
ing no  breath;  extinct;  dead.  '  The  spiritless 
body.'  Greenhill. 

Spiritlessly  (spir'it-les-li).  ado.  In  a  spirit- 
less manner;  without  spirit;  without  exer- 
tion. Dr.  H.  Mare. 

Spiritlessness  (spir'it-Ies-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spiritless;  dulness; 
want  of  life  or  vigour. 

Spirit-level  (spir'it-lev-el),  n.  An  instru- 
ment employed  for  determining  a  line  or 


plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  also  the 
relative  heights  of  ground  at  two  or  more 
-t.it  11  -us.  1 1  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass  nearly 
filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  both  ends,  so  that  when  held  with 
its  axis  in  a  horizontal  position  the  bubble 
of  air  which  occupies  the  part  not  tilled  with 
the  liquid  rises  to  the  upper  surface  and 
stands  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
The  tube  is  placed  within  a  brass  or  wooden 
case,  which  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  be  tested, 
and  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  hori- 
zontal is  indicated  by  the  bubble  rising  to- 
wards the  higher  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  used 
in  various  trades  for  ascertaining  whether 
the  upper  surface  of  any  work  be  horizontal. 
When  employed  in  surveying  it  is  attached 
to  a  telescope  or  theodolite  to  indicate  when 
these  instrument  sore  brought  to  a  horizontal 
position. 

Spirit -merchant  (spir'it-mer-chant),  n. 
One  who  is  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
as  brandy,  rum,  whisky.  &c. 

Spiritoso  (spir-i-to'so).  [It.,  spirited.]  In 
muxic,  a  term  denoting  that  the  movement 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in 
a  spirited  manner. 

SpiritOUS  (spir'it-us),  a.  1.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  spirit;  resembling  spirit;  defecated; 
pure.  '  More  refined,  more  spiritous  and 
pure.'  Milton.—  2.t  Ardent;  active. 

Spiritousness  (spir'it-us- nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  spiritous;  a  refined  state;  fineness 
and  activity  of  parts;  as,  the  thinness  and 
gpiritousness  of  liquor. 

Spirit-rapper  (spirt  t-rap-er),  n.  One  who 
believes  or  professes  to  believe  that  he  can 
evoke  spirits  of  deceased  persons  and  hold 
intercourse  with  them  by  raps  made  by 
them  upon  a  table  in  answer  to  questions, 
or  by  their  causing  the  table  to  tilt  up. 

Spirit  -  rapping  ( spi  r '  it  -  rap  -  ing ),  n.  The 
general  name  given  to  certain  so-called 
spiritualistic  manifestations,  as  audible  raps 
or  knocks  on  tables,  table-turning,  and  kin- 
dred demonstrations.  See  SPIRITUALISM,  3. 

Spirit-room ( spirt  t-rom),  n.  A  department 
of  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  which  the  spirits 
and  wines  are  kept. 

Spirit-stirring  (spirtt-ster-ing),a.  Stirring, 
rousing,  or  animating  the  spirit.  '  The 
spirit-stirring  drum.'  Shak. 

Spiritual  (spir'it-u-al),  a.     [L.  gpiritualw, 
Fr.  spirituel.   See  SPIRIT.  ]    1.  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  spirit ;  not  material ;  exist- 
ing imperceptibly  to  the  organs  of  sense ; 
incorporeal;  as,  a  spiritual  substance  or  be- 
ing.    'All  creatures,  as  well  spiritual  as 
corporeal, '    Bentley. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth. 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep. 
Mtlton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  higher 
endowments  of  the  mind;  mental;  intellec- 
tual.—3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  moral 
feelings  or  states  of  the  soul,  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  actions ;  reaching  and 
affecting  the  spirit, 

God's  law  is  spiritual;  it  is  a  transcript  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  extends  its  authority  to  the  acts 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections  as 
influenced  by  the  Divine  Spirit;  proceeding 
from  or  controlled  and  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  pure;  holy;  sacred;  divine.  Rom.  i. 
11 ;  Eph.  i.  3;  Gal.  vi.  1.  — 5.  Relating  to  sacred 
things ;  not  lay  or  temporal ;  pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  church;  ecclesiastical ;  as, 
the  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergy;  the 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual;  a  spiritual 
corporation. — Spiritual  corporations,  cor- 
porations where  the  members  are  entirely 
spiritual  persons,  and  incorporated  as  such, 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church.  They  are 
either  sole,  as  bishops,  certain  deans,  parsons, 
and  vicars;  oraygregate,  as  deans  and  chap- 
ters, prior  and  convent,  abbot  and  monk. — 
Spiritual  courts,  courts  having  jurisdiction 
over  matters  appertaining  or  annexed  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Spiritualism  ( spirtt-u-al-izm ),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  spiritual;  spiritual  character. 
JUilman.—2.  In  philos.  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  spirits  as  distinct  from  matter. 
Spiritualism,  as  distinguished  from  materi- 
alixtn,  maintains  the  existence  of  spirit, 
which  materialism  denies  or  ignores,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of 
matter.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name  is 
applied  specifically  to  that  system  accord- 
ing to  which  all  that  is  real  is  spirit,  soul, 
or  self;  that  which  is  called  matter,  or  the 
external  world,  being  either  a  succession  of 


notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  Deity, 
or  else  a  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself." 
S.The  belief  that  communication  can  be  held 
with  departed  spirits  by  means  of  phe- 
nomena manifested  through  a  person  of 
special  susceptibility,  called  a  medint/i ; 
spiritism.  These  communications  may  be 
made  by  the  agency  of  raps,  through  writ- 
ins  hy  impression,  through  direct  spirit- 
writins:,  and  through  spirit- touches.  Spirit- 
ualists also  believe  in  manifestations  through 
outward  voices  and  appearances,  through 
warning  and  prophetic  dreams,  am!  thivii-h 
inward  spiritual  impressions.  They  ;il>" 
believe  in  apparitions  of  materialized  spirit 
forms  which  can  be  felt,  embraced,  and 
even  photographed.  Asa  system  spiritual- 
ism originated  in  America  in  1848. 
Spiritualist  (spirtt-u-al-ist),  n.  1.  One  whu 
professes  a  regard  for  spiritual  things  only; 
one  whose  employment  is  spiritual. 

May  not  he  that  lives  in  a  small  thatched  house 
.  .  .  preach  as  loud,  and  to  as  much  purpose,  as  one 
of  those  high  and  mighty  spiritualists  I  Kchard. 

2.  One  who  admits  the  reality  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  distinct  from  the  perceptible 
universe;  one  who  maintains  that  all  which 
is  real  is  spirit.    See  SPIRITUALISM,  2. - 

3.  One  who  believes  that  intercourse  may 
be  held  witli  departed  spirits  through  the 
agency  of  a  medium;  one  who  pretends  to 
hold  such  Intel-course;  a  spiritist. 

Spiritualistic  (spii-/it-u-al-ist"ik),  a.    Of  or 
relating  to  spiritualism;  produced  or  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  spirit- : 
nri/ritnatutie  manifestations. 

Spirituality  (spirtt-u-al"i-ti),  n.  i  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spiritual ;  spiritual 
character;  immateriality;  as,  the  spiritual- 
ity of  the  soul.  South. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  it  approacheth  near- 
est to  spirituality,  Raleigh. 

2.  The  state  of  having  the  thoughts  turned 
to  spiritual  things.  '  That  we  may  pray  with 
more  spirituality.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Much  of  our  spirituality  and  comfort  in  public 
worship  depend  on  the  slate  of  mind  in  which  we 
come.  Bicfcersteth. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to 
a  person  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion, 
as  distinct  from  temporalities:  generally  in 
plural. 

During  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  archbishop  is 
guardian  of  the  spiritualities  thereof.  Blackstone, 

4.  t  An  ecclesiastical  body. 

Five  entire  subsidies  were  granted  to  the  king  by 
the  spirituality.  Fuller. 

—Spirituality  of  benefices,  the  tithes  of  land, 
&c. 

Spiri  totalization  (spir'it-u-al-Iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  spiritualizing.  In  old  citem.  the 
operation  of  extracting  spirit  from  natural 
bodies. 

Spiritualize  (spirtt-u-al-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
spiritualized;  ppr.  spiritualizing.  [Fr.  spir- 
itualiser.}  1.  To  make  spiritual  or  more 
spiritual;  to  refine  intellectually  or  morally; 
to  purify  from  the  corrupting  influences  of 
the  flesh,  the  grosser  senses,  or  of  the  world ; 
as,  to  spiritualize  the  soul  or  the  earthly 
affections.  'Our  bodies  in  some  spiritual- 
ized form  which  we  understand  not.'  W. 
Gilpin.—  2.  To  infuse  spirituality  or  life  into; 
to  inform  with  spirit  or  life. 

This  seen  in  the  clear  air,  and  the  whole  spiritu- 
alized by  endless  recollections,  fills  the  eye  and  the 
heart  more  forcibly  than  I  can  express.  Carlylt. 

3.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning;  to 
draw  a  spiritual  meaning  from;  as,  to  spir- 
itualize a  text  of  Scripture.— 4.  In  chem.  (a) 
to  extract  spirit  from,  as  certain  natural 
bodies,  (b)  To  convert  into  spirit,  or  to  im- 
part the  properties  of  spirit  to. 

Spiritualizer  (spirt  t-u-al-lz-er),  n.  One  who 
spiritualizes.  'The  most  licentious  of  the 
allegorists,  or  the  wildest  of  the  spiritual- 
izers.'  Warburton. 

Spiritually  (spirtt-u-aMi),  adv.  In  a  spir- 
itual manner;  without  corporeal  grossness 
or  sensuality;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

Spiritual-minded  (spirtt-u-al-mind-ed),  n. 
Having  the  mind  set  on  spiritual  things; 
having  holy  affections. 

Spiritual  -  mindedness  ( spirtt-u-al-mind- 
ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  spiritual- 
minded. 

Spiritualness  (spir'it-u-al-nes),7t.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  spiritual;  spirituality. 

Spiritualty  t(spirtt-u-al-ti),n.  An  ecclesias- 
tical body.  Shak. 

Spirituosity  (spirtt-u-os"i-ti),  n.  Spiritu- 
ousness;  ethereality.  Cudworth. 

Spirituous  (spirtt-u-us),a.  [Fr.  spiritueux, 
iroui  L.  spiritus,  spirit.]  1.  Containing 
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spirit  as  the  char;u-turi.stic  ingredient;  con 
sUtingof  refined  spirit;  alcoholic;  ardent 
as,  spirituous  liquors.  —  2.  Having  the  qua 
lity  of  spirit;  ethereal;  immaterial;  in  tan 
gihle.  'Impuresouls  .  .  .  in  their  npiritu 
oiut,  vaporous,  and  airy  body.'  Cudworth. — 

3.  t  Lively;  active;  j,'ay;  cheerful. 

The  mind  of  man  ts  of  that  spirituous,  stirring 
nature,  that  it  is  perpetually  at  work.  South. 

ll>-  was  to  the  last  but  of  a  thin  and  spare  cotisi 
tution;  yet  otherwise  exceedingly  lively  and  spirit; 
CMS.  11'artt. 

4.  t  Enlivening;  cheerful;  not  dull:  of  tilings. 
Wotton. 

Spirituousness  (spir'it-u-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  spirituous.  'The  spiritu- 
xn.o/t'ss  of  the  liquor.'  Boyle. 
Spiritus  (spir'it-us),  n,  [L.]  A  breathing; 
an  Mpirate.— Spirihwj  asper  (lit),  a  rough 
breathing;  in  Greek  gram,  the  mark(')  placed 
before  certain  words  commencing  with 
vowel,  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced with  a  sound  like  words  beginning 
with  an  aspirated  h  in  English ;  also  placed 
over  $,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  r.—Spirittw 
lenis,  a  soft  breathing;  the  mark  ('),  denot- 
ing the  absence  of  the  rough  breathing. 
Spirketting  (sper'ket-ing),  n.  In  ship- 
building, the  strake  wrought  on  the  ends  of 
the  beams ;  or  where  there  are  ports,  it  is 
the  two  strukes  worked  up  to  the  port-sills. 
Stirling  ( spelling  \  n.  Another  name  of 
the  Stneit. 

Spirolobeae  ( spl-ro-lo'be-e ),  «.  pi.  One  of 
the  divisions  of  tfie  Cruciferse,  distinguished 
hy  having  the  cotyledons  incumbent  and 
spirally  twisted. 

Splrometer  (spi-rom'et-er),  n.  [L.  spiro,  to 
hreathe,  and  Gr.  nietron,  a  measure.]  A 
contrivance  for  determining  the  capacity  of 
the  human  lungs.  The  instrument  most 
commonly  employed  consists  of  an  inverted 
chamber  submerged  in  a  water-bath.  The 
breath  is  conducted  by  a  flexible  pipe  and 
internal  tube,  so  as  to  collect  in  the  cham- 
ber, which  rises  in  the  water,  and  is  fitted 
with  an  index  which  marks  the  cubic  inches 
of  air  expired  after  a  forced  inspiration. 
BpirorUs  (spi-ror/bis),  n.  [L.  spira,  a  coil, 
a  spire,  and  orbis,  a  globe.]  A  genus  of 
parasitic  shells  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  Serpulidse.  This  little  white  shell  is 
coiled  round  into  a  spiral  disc-like  form, 
find  is  common  on  the  shells  of  lobsters. 
Spirt  (sp6rt),  v.t.  [The  same  word  (with 
metathesis)  as  Icel.  spretta,  Sw.  spritta,  G. 
upritzen,  to  squirt,  to  spirt;  A.  Sax.  spry- 
tan,  to  sprout.  Spurt  is  another  form,  and 
sprout  is  little  else.  The  root  is  that  of 
taring.]  To  throw  or  force  out  in  a  jet  or 
stream;  as,  to  spirt  water  from  the  mouth, 
or  other  liquid  from  a  tube. 

Oft  the  loose  stones  spirt  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot.  Gay. 

Spirt  (spert),  v.i.  I.  To  gush  or  issue  out 
in  a  stream,  as  liquor  from  a  cask ;  to  rush 
from  a  confined  place  iu  a  small  jet  or 
stream. 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 
Spirts  in  the  tfard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

2.  To  make  a  short  and  rapid  effort,  as  in 
running  or  boat-racing;  to  spurt;  to  put  on 
a  spirt  or  spurt.  T.  Hughes.  [Colloq  ] 
Spirt  (spert),  n.  1.  A  sudden  or  violent 
ejection  or  gushing  of  a  liquid  substance 
from  a  tube,  orifice,  or  other  confined  place; 
a  jet. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full  tide 
Rose  with  a  ground  swell, which.ontheforemost  rocks 
Touching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea-smoke. 

2,  A  sudden  effort;  a  spurt.     [Colloq  ] 
Spirtle  (spent),  v.t     [Freq.  of  spirt.]    To 
•put  in  a  scattering  manner. 

The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirited  on  the 
Drayton. 

Spimla  (spi'ru-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  spira,  a 
spire.]  A  genus  of  cephalopods  having  a 
discoid  multilocular  shell,  and  forming  the 
typeof  the  family  Spirulida?.  SeeSpmuLiD.£ 

Splrulidse  (spi-ru'li-de),n.pi.  [Spinifa  (which 


I,  Spirilla  australis.   2,  The  shell  shown  separately. 

see),  and  Or.  eidos,  likeness.]  A  small  family 
of  cuttle-fishes  or  cephalopods,  comprising 


From  Taurus  hew 
Is  seen  to  rise. 


only  three  known  species,  so  named  from 
their  very  delicate  shell  being  rolled  into  a 
spiral  form.  The  shells  are  very  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand,  and  are 
sometimes  hrought  to  England  by  the  Gulf- 
stream;  but  the  animal  forming  them  is 
extremely  rare,  being  seldom  found  except 
in  a  fragmentary  state. 

Spirullte  (spi'ru-lit),  n.    A  fossil  spirula. 

Spiry  (spi'ri),  a.  [From  spire.  ]  1.  Of  a  spiral 
form;  wreathed;  curled.  '  Hid  in  the  spiry 
volumes  of  the  snake.'  Dryden.—2.  Having 
the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyramid;  tapering  like 
aspire.  'Spiry  turrets.'  Pope. 

So  the  pine, 

mature  in  spiry  pride,  .  .  . 
Glover. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples;  as,  spiry 
towns.  Thomson. 

Spiss t  (spis),  a.  [L.  spatut,  thick.]  Thick; 
close;  dense.  Brerewood. 

Spissated  ( spis'at-ed ),  a.  [L.  spisso,  spis- 
satum,  to  thicken,  from  spissus,  thick.] 
Inspissated;  thickened,  as  by  evaporation. 
'The  spissated  juice  of  the  poppy.'  War- 
burton.  [Kare.  ] 

Spissitude  (spis'i-tud),  «.  [L.  spissitudo, 
from  spissus,  thick.  ]  Thickness  of  soft  sub- 
stances; the  denseness  or  compactness  which 
belongs  to  substances  not  perfectly  liquid 
nor  perfectly  solid;  as,  the  ipiititv.de  of 
coagulated  blood  or  of  any  coagulum. 

Spissilude  is  subdued  by  acrid  things,  and  acrimony 
by  inspissating.  Arbitlhnot. 

Spit  (spit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spitu,  a  spit ;  D.  spit, 
spet,  a  spit;  Icel.  spyta,  a  spit,  a  wooden 
peg ;  O.  spiess,  a  spit,  a  pike;  spitz,  pointed. 
From  a  root  spi,  to  be  pointed;  seen  also  in 
spike.]  1.  A  long  pointed  spike,  prong,  or 
bar,  usually  of  metal,  on  which  meat  is 
roasted.  '  Like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit,'  Shak.— 

2.  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  the 
sea,  or  a  long  narrow  shoal  extending  from 
the  shore  into  the  sea;  as,  a  spit  of  sand.— 

3.  In  printing,  the  mark  ( t ) ;  the  obelisk  or 
dagger.  Bp.  Hall. — 4.  A  spade;  hence,  such 
a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by  the  spade 
at  once;  a  spadeful.    [Provincial.] 

Spit  (spit),  v.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  spitted;  ppr.  spit- 
ting. [From  the  noun.]  1.  To  thrust  a  spit 
through ;  to  put  upon  a  spit ;  as,  to  spit  a 
loin  of  veal.  —  2.  To  thrust  through ;  to 
pierce.  '  Infants  spitted  upon  pikes.  Shak. 

I  spitted  frogs,  I  crush'd  a  heap  of  emmets. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  spade;  to  dig.    [Provincial.] 
Spitt  (spit),  v.i.     To  roast  anything  on  a 

spit;  to  attend  to  a  spit;  to  use  a  spit. 
Spit  (spit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spat  or  spit;  ppr. 

spitting.    [A.  Sax.  spittan,  Dan.  ipytte,  Icel. 

sptjta,  to  spit  out ;  same  root  as  spew.    See 

SPEW.]     1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth;  to 

thrust  out,  as  saliva  or  other  matter  from 

the  mouth ;  as,  to  spit  blood. 

A  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains.     Shak. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence;  to 
belch.  '  To  spit  forth  their  iron  indigna- 
tion (of  cannons).'  Shak. 
Spit  (spit),  v.i.  1.  To  throw  out  saliva  from 
the  mouth.  '  And  like  a  free  American  upon 
the  iloor  he  spat.'  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads. 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spittle.  Ju.  ix.  6. 

A  maid  came  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and  declaring  herself  a 
Christian  spit  in  the  judge's  face.  South. 

2.  To  mizzle;  to  rain  slightly.  'Our  com- 
mon expression  'it  spits  with  rain."  H. 
Spencer.— To  spit  on  or  upon,  to  treat  with 
gross  insult  or  contempt.  'Spitting  on  all 
antiquity  before  them.'  South. 

Spit  (spit),  n.  1.  What  is  ejected  from  the 
mouth;  saliva.— 2.  The  spawn  or  eggs  of  cer- 
tain insects;  as,  cuckoo-spit. 

Spitalt  (spit'al),  n.     [Corrupted  from  hos- 
pital.]   An  hospital.     Spelled  also  Spittle. 
Spital-house*  (spit'al-hous),  n.   A  hospital. 

Spitbox  (spit/boks),  n.  A  vessel  to  receive 
discharges  of  spittle. 

Spltchcqck  (spich'kok),  tU.  To  split  an  eel 
lengthwise  and  broil  it. 

If  you  chance  to  be  partial  to  eels. 
Then — crede  experto — trust  one  who  has  tried — 
Have  them  spitchcock'd  or  stew'd — they're  too  oily 
when  fried.  Barham. 

\,  n.  An  eel  split  and 

Spite  (spit),  ?i.  [An  abbreviated  form  of 
despite,  O.Fr.  despit,  L.  despectus,  from 
despicio,  to  look  down  upon— de,  down,  and 
specio,  to  behold.  See  SPECIES.  ]  1.  A  dis- 
position to  thwart  and  disappoint  the 
wishes  of  another ;  ill-will,  malice,  hatred, 


Spitchcock  (spich'kok), 
broiled. 


malevolence,  or  malignity.  '  The  ragged'st 
hour  that  time  and  spite  can  bring.'  Shak. 

Be  gone,  ye  critics,  and  restrain  your  spilt, 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write.    Pope. 

2.  A  manifestation  of  malevolence  or  malig- 
nity; that  which  is  done  to  mortify  another. 

Ml  find  Demetrius  and  revenge  this  spile.     Shak. 

3.  Chagrin;  mortification;  vexation;  trouble. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spile, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  !       Shak. 

—In  spite  of,  lit.  in  defiance  or  contempt 
of;  in  opposition  to  all  efforts  of;  hence, 
simply  notwithstanding.  Sometimes  spite 
of  is  used  without  in.  '  Since,  spite  of 
him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme.'  Shale. 

Whom  Cod  made  use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season, 
and  saved  me  »'«  spile  of  the  world,  the  devil  and 
myself.  South. 

Iti  spile  0/a.n  applications,  the  patient  grew  worse 
every  day.  Arbuthnol. 

—Notwithstanding,  In  spite  of.  See  under 
NOTWITHSTANDING.—  SYN.  Rancour,  ill-will, 
hatred,  malignity,  malice,  malevolence, 
pique,  grudge,  chagrin,  mortification. 
Spite  (spit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spited;  ppr. 
spiting.  1.  To  mortify;  to  treat  maliciously; 
to  thwart  malignantly. 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spile  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.    Shak. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation  ;  to  offend  ; 
to  annoy. 

Darius,  spited  at  the  Magi,  endeavoured  to  abolish 
not  only  their  learning  but  their  language. 

Sir  tr.  Temple. 

3.  t  To  be  angry  or  vexed  at. 

The  Danes,  then  generally  pagans,  spited  places  of 
religion.  fuller. 

Spiteful  (splt'fnl),  o.     Filled  with  spite; 

having  a  malicious  disposition;  malignant; 

malicious.     'A  wayward  son,  spiteful  and 

wrathful.'    Shak. 
Spitefully  (spit'ful-li),  adv.    In  a  spiteful 

manner;  malignantly;  maliciously. 


At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent. 


S-wift. 


Spitefulness  (spit'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spiteful;  the  desire  to  vex, 
annoy,  or  do  mischief,  proceeding  from  irri- 
tation; malice;  malignity. 

It  looks  more  like  spitefiibiess  and  ill  nature  than 
a  diligent  search  after  truth.  Keill. 

Spitfire  (spit'fir),  n.  A  violent  or  passionate 

person;  one  who  is  irascible  or  fiery.     'The 

little  spitfires.'    Carlyle.    [Familiar.] 
Spitful  (spit'ful),  n.    A  spadeful.    [Local] 
SpitOUS.to.     Spiteful;  angry.     Chaucer. 
Spitously.t  adv.  Angrily;  spitefully.  Chau- 

cer. 
Spit-poison  (spit'poi-zn),  n.    A  venomous 

or  malicious  person;  one  given  to  calumny. 

'  The  scourge  of  society,  a  spit-poison,  a 

viper.'    South. 
Spitted  (spit'ed),  p.  and  a.    1.  Put  upon  a 

spit;  pierced,  as  if  by  a  spit.—  2.  Shot  out 

into  length:  said  of  the  horns  of  a  deer. 

Bacon. 
Spitten  (spit'n),  pp.    The  obsolescent  pp.  of 

spit. 
Spitter  (spit'er),  n.    1.  One  that  puts  meat 

on  a  spit.  —  2.  A  young  deer  whose  horns 

begin  to  shoot  or  become  sharp;  a  brocket 

or  pricket. 
Spitter  (spit'er),  n.    One  who  spits  or  ejects 

saliva  from  the  mouth. 
Spittle  (spit'l),  n.    [From  spit;  A.  Sax.  spatl, 

spcetl,  L.G.  spittel,  spedel,  spittle.]    Saliva; 

the  thick  moist  matter  which  is  secreted  by 

the  salivary  glands;  saliva  ejected  from  the 

mouth. 

His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little. 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle.        Swift. 

Spittle  (spit'l),  n.    [Dim.  of  spit,  a  spade.] 

A  small  sort  of  spade. 
Spittle  (spit'l),  v.t.    To  dig  or  stir  with  a 

small  spade.    [Local.] 

Spittle  (spitl).    See  SPITAL. 
Spittle-sermont  (spit'1-ser-mon),  n.   A  ser- 

mon preached  at  or  for  behoof  of  a  spital  or 

hospital.    B.  Jonson. 
Spittly  (spit'l-i),  a.    Resembling  spittle; 

slimy;  full  of  spittle. 
Spittoon  (spit-ton'),  n.    A  spitbox.     '  Spit- 

ting alternately  into  the  spittoon  on  the 

right  hand  side  of  the  stove,  and  the  spittoon 

on  the  left.'    Dickens. 
Spitvenom  (spit'ven-om),  n.  Poison  ejected 

from  the  mouth. 
The  sfitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 

out  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  Hooker. 

Splachnei,  Splaclmaceae(splak'ne-i,  splak- 
na'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  uat.  order  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  of  which  the  genus  Splachnum  is 
the  type.  See  SPLACHNUM. 
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8plachnuxn(splak'mini),H.  [VromGr.ni'tach- 
non.  ;\  wi.nl  used  by  Dioscorides  to  <!<•>):,•- 
nate  lichens  and  mosses.]  A  genus  of  tryp 
togamic  plants  belonging  to  the  Mu-ci  or 
mosses.  The  species  are  remarkable  amongst 
their  tribe  for  their  size  and  beauty.  MS  well 
as  singularity.  Several  species  are  British. 
The  mo-t  common  in  England  is  tin-  ,s' 
a/iij>i>!l>twmn,  purple  gland -moss,  found 
crowing  chiefly  on  rotten  cow-dung. 

Splaie.t  c.t.  [See  DISPLAY.]  To  display;  to 
unfold;  to  expand;  to  extend.  Chan 

Splanchnic  (splangk'nik),  a.  [Gr.  splaneh- 
n<t,  the  bowels.]  Belonging  to  the  entrails; 
as.  the  splanchnic  nerve. 

Splanchnography  (splangk-nogYa-fi).  n. 
[Gr.  splanchna,  the  bowels,  and  prafiuf,  to 
write.]  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
viscera. 

Splanchnology  (splangk-nol'o-ji),  «.  [Gr. 
splanchna,  bowels,  and  fagot,  discourse.] 
1.  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera,  or  a  treatise 
or  description  of  the  viscera. — 2.  The  doc- 
trine of  diseases  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body. 

Splanchno  -  skeleton  (splangk'no-skel-e- 
ton),  n.  See  SKELETON. 

S  planch  no  tomy  (splangk-not'o-mi),n.  [Gr. 
splanchna,  the  bowels,  and  tome,  a  cutting, 
from  temno,  to  cut]  In  anat.  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  viscera. 

Splash  (splash),  v.t,  [A  form  of  pla.sk,  with 
intens.  *  prefixed.  For  kindred  forms  with 
and  without  initial  s,  see  SNEEZE.]  1.  To 
spatter  with  water,  or  with  water  and  mud; 
to  dash  a  liquid  upon  or  over,  especially 
muddy  water  or  mud ;  as,  he  got  splashed 
in  the  puddle.  — 2.  To  dash  or  spatter;  to 
cast  or  dash  in  drops ;  as,  to  splash  dirty 
water  on  one's  clothes. 

Splash  (splash),  v.t.  To  strike  and  dash 
about  water,  or  something  liquid. 

Splash  (splash),  n.  1.  Water,  or  water  and 
dirt,  thrown  upon  anything,  or  thrown  from 
a  puddle  and  the  like.— 2.  A  noise  or  effect, 
as  from  water  or  mud  thrown  up  or  dashed 
about. 

The  splash  and  stir 

Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering  down. 
Ttnnyson. 

3.  A  spot  of  dirt  or  other  discolouring  or 
disfiguring  matter;  a  blot;  a  daub. 

Rahel's  .  .  .  very  mode  of  writing  is  complex,  nay, 
is  careless,  incondite;  with  dashes  and  if  lashes,  .  .  . 
with  involutions,  abruptness,  whirls,  and  tortuosities. 
Carlyle. 

4.  A  complexion  powder  used  by  ladies  to 
whiten  their  necks  and  faces,  generally  the 
finest  rice  flour. 

Splash-board  (splash'bprd),  n.  A  guard  in 
front  of  a  wheeled  vehicle,  to  prevent  the 
driver  or  occupants  from  being  splashed  by 
mud  from  the  horses'  heels. 

Splasher  (splash'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  splashes.  Specifically— 2.  A  screen 
or  guard  placed  over  locomotive  wheels  to 
prevent  persons  on  the  engine  coming  in 
contact  with  the  wheels,  and  also  to  protect 
the  machinery  from  any  wet  or  dirt  thrown 
up1  by  the  wheels. 

Splash- wing  (splash 'wing),  n.  Same  as 
Splash-board. 

Splashy  (splash'i),  a.  Full  of  dirty  water; 
wet;  wet  and  muddy. 

Splatter  (splat'er),  v.i.  [Probably  formed 
from  spatter, like  splutter  from  sputter;  com\t. 
also  splotch,  spot.  For  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  liquid  after  a  mute  in  kindred 
forms,  see  SPEAK.]  To  make  a  noise,  as  in 
water. 

Splatter-dash  (splat'er-dash),  n.  An  up- 
roar; a  bustle.  [Colloq.] 

Splay  (spla),  v.t.  [Abbrev.  from  display.] 
l.t  To  display;  to  unfold;  to  spread.  'Each 
bush  a  bar,  each  spray  a  banner  splayed.' 
Mir.  for  Mags.—  2.  To  dislocate  or  break  a 
horse's  shoulder-bone. — 3.  In  arch,  to  slope; 
to  form  with  an  oblique  angle,  as  the  jambs 
or  sides  of  a  window.  See  the  noun. 

Splay  (spla),  n.  In  arch,  a  sloped  surface, 
or  a  surface  which  makes  an  oblique  augle 
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Horizontal  Section  of  Window 
internal  Splay. 


with  another,  as  when  the  opening  through 
a  wall  for  a  door,  window,  &c.,  widens  in- 
wards. A  large  chamfer  is  called  a  splay. 


Splay  (spla),  a.    Spreading  out;  tu- 
ward;  wide;  as,  a  .-^M  </-fuot;  affray-month. 

Splay,  Splae  (spla),  c.t.  After  two  pieces 
of  cloth  have  been  run  up  in  a  seam,  to  sew 
down  the  edges  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
hem.  [Scotch.] 

Splay,  Splae  (spla),  n.  The  hem  made  as 
d'--rj  ih.'d  under  above  verb. 

Splayfoot,  Splayfooted  (splafnt.  splafat- 
ed).  <r  Having  the  feet  turned  outward; 
having  fiat  feet. 

Splay-foot  (spla'fut).n.  A  foot  turning  out- 
ward and  with  a  Hat  under  surface ;  a  flat 
foot. 

Splay-mouth  (spla'mouth),  n.  A  wide 
mouth;  a  mouth  stretched  by  design.  'To 
see  the  people  when  t<2>lay- mouths  they 
make.'  Dryden. 

Splay-mouthed  (spla'mmiTHd),  a.  Having 
a  wide  or  splay  mouth. 

Spleen  (splen  ),  n.     [L.  splen,  Gr.  sjilcn.  the 
spleen.]    1.  The  milt ;  a  spongy  glandular 
organ  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, near  the  cardiac  or  gullet  end  of  the 
stomach.    It  has  an  oval  figure,  and  forms 
one  of  the  ductless  glands  concerned  in  the 
elaboration  of   the  blood.      The  ancients 
supposed  this  to  be  the  seat  of  melancholy, 
anger,  or  vexation,  and  sometimes  of  per- 
verse mirth.    Hence— 2.  Anger;  latent  spite; 
ill-humour;  malice;  as,  to  vent  one's  spleen. 
In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain. 
Not  yet  purged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain. 
Pope. 

3.  A  fit  of  anger.     Shak.—  4.  Melancholy; 
hypochondria;  low  spirits;  vapours. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 

It-  'ordsTvorth . 

5. t  A  sudden  fancy;  a  caprice;  a  whim. 
Beau.  tL-  Fl.—Q.\  A  sudden  motion  or  im- 
pulse. 'With  swifter  spleen  than  powder 
can  enforce.'  Shak. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  colly'd  night. 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth. 
Shak. 

7.t  A  fit  of  laughter;  immoderate  merri- 
ment. 'Abate  their  over-merry  spleen.'  Shak. 
Spleen  (splen), v.t.  To  deprive  of  the  spleen. 

Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.       Arbuthnot. 

Spleenative, t  Spleenitivet  (splen'a-tiv),a. 
Same  as  Splenitive. 

Spleenful  (splen'ful),  a.  Full  of  or  dis- 
playing spleen;  angry;  peevish;  fretful; 
melancholy ;  hypochondriacaL  '  Spleenful 
speeches.'  Hood. 

Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny.    Shak. 
Then  rode  Geraint  a  little  spleenful  yet. 

Spleenfully  (splen'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  spleen- 
ful manner. 

Spleenish  (splen'ish),  a.  Spleeny;  affected 
with  spleen. 

Spleenishly  (splen'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  spleen- 
ish manner. 

Spleenishness  (splen'ish-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  spleenish. 

Spleenless  (splen'les),a.  Havingno  spleen; 
hence,  kind;  gentle;  mild.  'A  spleenless 
wind  so  stretcht  her  wings  to  waft  us.' 
Chapman. 

Spleenwort  (splen 'wert),  n.  [Spleen,  and 
wort,  a  plant]  The  common  name  of  va- 
rious British  ferns  of  the  genus  Asplenium. 
These  plants  were  so  named  because  they 
were  supposed  to  remove  disorders  of  the 
spleen.  They  grow  upon  rooks  and  old 
walls.  See  AsPLEsri'M. 

Spleeny  (splen'i),  a.  Full  of  or  character- 
ized by  spleen;  (a)  angry;  peevish;  fretful; 
ill-tempered;  irritable. 

Yet  I  know  her  for 

A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shak. 

(&)  Melancholy;  affected  with  nervous  com- 
plaints. 

Spleget  (splej'et),  n.  [Probably  an  errone- 
ous form  of  pledget]  A  wet  cloth  for  wash- 
ing a  sore. 

Splenalgia,  Splenalgy  (sple-nal'ji-a,  sple- 
nal'ji),  n.  {Or.  splen,  the  spleen,  and  algos, 
pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spleen  or  its  region. 

Splendent  (splen'dent),  a.  [L.  splendens, 
Kplendentis,  ppr.  of  splendeo,  to  shine.] 
1.  Shining;  resplendent;  beaming  with  light; 
AS, splendent  planets.— 2.  Very  conspicuous; 
illustrious.  Sir  H.  Wotton.—  3.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  minerals  to  indicate  their  degree 
of  lustre.  See  LUSTRE. 

Splendid  (splen'did),  a.  [Fr.  splendide,  L. 
splendidus,  from  splendeo,  to  shine.]  1.  Mag- 
nificent; gorgeous;  dazzling;  sumptuous; 
as,  a  splendid  palace;  a  splendid  procession; 
a  splendid  equipage ;  a  splendid  feast  or 


entertainment.  '  Our  state  of  splendid  vas- 
salage.' Milton. 

hbours  look  aside  as  the  carriage  passes  in 
which  she  is  so  splendid  and  lonely.       Thackeray, 

2.  Illustrious;  grand;  heroic;  brilliant;  noble; 
glorious;  as,  ;i  *j>lcn<i;d  victory:  a  »j»U'ndiil 
reputation.  'So  splendid  in  his  acts  and 
his  attire.'  Tennyson.  'Such  uplendid  pur- 
pose in  his  eyes.'  7'ennyann. 

Splendidioust  (splen-did'i-us),  a.  Splendid; 
magnificent.  '  His  brows  encircled  with 
fsplendiilitnm  rays.'  Drayton. 

Splendidly  (splen'did-li),  ade.  In  a  splen- 
did manner;  brilliantly;  gorgeously:  mag- 
nificently; sumptuously;  showily;  gloriously. 

Though  it  look  splendidly  ...  it  will  prick  your 
fingers.  Jer,  Taylor. 

You  will  not  admit  you  live  splendidly. 

Dr.  Uellore. 

Splendidness  (iplen'dld-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  splendid;  splendour;  magnifi- 
cence. 'Liveries  whose  jraudiness  evinces 
not  the  footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's 
tifjle  ndidtiess. '  Boifle. 

Splendor  (splen'der),  n.  Same  as  Splen- 
dour. 

Splendour  (splen'der).  n.  [Fr.  splendeur, 
L.  splendor,  from  spU-mlco,  to  shine,  to  be 
bright.]  1. Great  brightness;  brilliant  lustre; 
as,  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 

Flush'd  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold  green. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Great  show  of  richness  and  elegance;  mag- 
nificence; pomp;  parade;  as,  the  sple>nl»in- 
of  equipage  or  of  royal  robes;  the  splendour 
of  a  procession  or  of  ceremonies.  f  Splen- 
dour  of  habit  and  retinue.'  South.— 3.  Bril- 
liance; glory;  grandeur;  eminence;  as,  the 
splendour  of  a  victory. — 
4.  In  her.  the  term  used  of 
the  sun  when  represented 
with  a  human  face  and  en- 
vironed with  rays.  —  SYN. 
Lustre,  brilliance,  magni- 
ficence, gorgeousness,  dis- 
play, showiness,  pomp, 
parade,  grandeur,  glory, 
renown. 

Splendrous.t  Splendor- 
oust  (splen'drus,  splen'dor-us),  a.  Having 
splendour.  '  Whose  splendrous  arms  shone 
like  a  mighty  flame.'  Drat/ton. 
Splenetic  (sple-net'ik  or  splen'e-tik),  a.  (L. 
spleneticus,  from  splen,  the  spleen.]  Af- 
fected with  spleen;  peevish;  fretful. 

You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick  ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic*  Pope. 

SYN.  Morose,  gloomy,  sullen,  peevish,  fret- 
ful. 

Splenetic  (sple-net'ik),  n.  A  person  affected 
with  spleen. 

This  daughter  silently  lours;  the  other  steals  a 
kind  look  at  you ;  a  third  is  exactly  well-behaved  ;  and 
a  fourth  a  splenetic.  Taller. 

Splenetical  (sple-net'ik-al),  a.  Splenetic; 
affected  with  or  relating  to  the  spleen. 

I  have  received  much  benefit  touching  my  splene- 
ticai  infirmity.  //  'ettott. 

Splenetically(sple-net'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
morose  or  splenetic  manner. 

Splenetivet  (splen'et-iv),  a.  Same  as  Splen- 
itive. 

Splenic,  Splenical  (splen'ik,  splen'ik-al).  a. 
[Fr.  spttnique,  L.  splenicns,  from  splen,  the 
spleen.]  Belonging  to  the  spleen;  as,  the 
splenic  vein. 

Splenisht(sple'nish),a.  Affected  with  spleen; 
peevish;  fretful. 

Splenitis  (sple-m'tis),  n.  [Gr.  splen,  spleen, 
and  term,  -itis,  signifying  inflammation.]  In- 
flammation of  the  spleen. 

Splenitivet  (splen'i t-iv),  a.  Splenetic;  fiery; 
passionate ;  irritable.  '  Though  I  am  not 
Splenitive  and  rash.'  Shak. 

Splenius  (sple'ni-us),  n.  A  flat  muscle,  situ- 
ated between  the  back  of  the  ear  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck. 

Splenization  (splen-iz-a'shon),H.  In  pathol, 
a  change  produced  in  the  lungs  by  inflam- 
mation, in  which  they  resemble  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen. 

Splenocele  (splen'o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  spUn,  sple- 
nos, spleen,  and  kele,  a  tumour.]  A  hernia 
of  the  spleen. 

Splenography  (sple-nog'ra-fi), «.  [Gr.  splfn, 
splenos,  the  spleen,  and  yrapho,  to  describe.] 
An  anatomical  description  of  the  spleen. 

Splenoid  (sple'noid),  a.  [Gr.  splen,  spleen, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  Spleen-like;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  spleen. 

Splenology  (sple-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  splfn, 
splenos,  spleen,  and  logos,  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  the  spleen. 
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Splenotomy  (sple-not'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  tplen, 
x^l'-nux,  splrt-M.  ;t!ul  tome,  a  cutting.]  Ana- 
tomical dissection  of  the  spleen. 

Splent  (splent),  n.  1.  A  form  of  Splint.— 
•J.  Same  us  S^i'-nt-coal. 

Splent-coal  (splent'kol),  n.  A  Scotch  term 
for  a  liard  laminated  variety  of  bituminous 
coal,  intermediate  in  texture  between  can- 
iu'1  ami  common  pit  coal. 

Splemile  (spk-n'ul),  n,  A  small  or  rudi- 
mentary splei'ti.  Owen. 

Spleuchan,  Spleughan  ( splu'chan ),  n. 
[Gael.  tp&ueAan.]  A  tobacco  pouch;  hence, 
a  pouch  or  pocket  generally. 

Rut  I  was  saying  there's  some  siller  in  this  sfleit- 
chiin  that's  like  the  Captain's  ain,  for  we've  aye 
counted  it  such,  baith  Aihe  and  me.  Sir  It'.  Scott, 

Splice  (splis),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spliced;  ppr. 
npiicttuf.  [Dun.  (tpliase,  tfplidae,  D.  sptitsen, 
.S\v.  splissa,  to  splice;  G.  splisxen,  to  splice, 
spleissen,  to  split,  to  cleave.  Closely  akin  to 
s[>lit  (which  see).  The  ends  of  the  rope  are 
split  in  splicing.]  1. To  unite  or  join  together, 
as  two  ropes  or  the  parts  of  a  rope  by  inter- 
weaving the  strands  of  the  ends;  also,  to 
unite  or  join  together  by  overlapping,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  metal,  or  the  like.  See 
the  noun.— 2.  To  marry:  said  of  the  clergy- 
man or  person  who  performs  the  ceremony. 
[Slang.]— To  splice  the  main  brace,  in  sea- 
men's phrase,  is  to  give  each  person  on 
board  an  extra  glass  of  grog  in  cases  of  cold, 
wet,  <fec. ;  to  take  a  dram. 
Splice  (splis),  n.  1.  The  union  or  joining 
together  of  two  ropes  or  parts  of  a  rope  by 
a  particular  manner  of  interweaving  part  of 
the  untwisted  strands.  The  long  splice  oc- 
cupies a  great  extent  of  rope,  but  by  the 
three  joinings  being  fixed  at  a  distance  from 
one  another,  the  increase  of  bulk  is  dimin- 


Splices  of  Ropes. 
a.  Short  Splice,     b,  Long  Splice,    c.  Eye  Splice. 

ished.  hence  it  is  adapted  to  run  through 
the  sheave-hole  of  a  block,  &c.  The  short 
splice  is  used  upon  cables,  slings,  and  all 
ropes  in  general  which  are  not  intended  to 
run  through  blocks.  The  eye  splice  forms  a 
sort  of  eye  or  circle  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
is  used  for  splicing  in  thimbles,  &C.—2.  The 
junction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  by 
overlapping  and  bolting  or  otherwise  fasten- 
ing the  ends;  a  scarf  (which  see). — 3.  Mar- 
riage. 'Till  the  splice  is  made,  she  has  a 
right  to  please  herself. '  CornhUl  May.  [Slang.  ] 

Spline  ( splin ),  n.  In  mach.  a  rectangular 
piece  or  key  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the  hub 
of  a  wheel,  and  a  similar  groove  in  a  shaft, 
so  that,  while  the  wheel  may  slide  end-ways 
on  the  shaft,  both  must  revolve  together. 

Spllning-machine  ( splin'ing-ma-shen ),  n. 
A  machine-tool  for  cutting  grooves. 

Splint  (splint),  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of  split; 
pan.  Sw.  and  G.  splint,  a  splinter.   Splinter 
is  a  derivative  form.    See  SPLINTER.)    1.  A 
piece  of  wood  or  other  substance  split  off ; 
a  splinter. — 2.  In  xurg.  a 
thin  piece  of  wood  or  other 
substance,  used  to  hold  or 
confine    a    broken     bone 
when  set,  or  to  maintain 
any  part  of  the  body  in  a 
fixed  position. — 3.  In  far- 
riery, (a)  the  splint-bone. 
(6)  A  disease  affecting  the 
splint-bone,  as  a  callosity    splints  (Armour), 
or  excrescence. — 4.  One  of 
the  overlapping  plates  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  splint-armour,  particularly  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  in  order  to  allow  freedom 
of  motion.    See  SPLINT-ARMOUR. 

Splint  (splint),  v.t.  1.  To  splinter;  to  shiver. 
Florio.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  join  together,  con- 
fine, or  support  by  means  of  splints,  as  a 
broken  limb. 

Splint-armour  (splint'ai--mer),  n.  A  name 
given  to  that  kind  of  armour  which  is  made 
of  several  overlapping  plates.  It  never  came 
into  very  general  use,  because  the  convexity 
of  the  breast-plate  would  not  allow  the  body 
to  bend,  unless  the  plates  were  made  to 
overlap  upwards,  and  this  rendered  them 


liable  to  be  struck  into  and  drawn  off  by 
the  martel-de-fer  of  an  antagonist     Men- 


Splint-armour. 

tion  of  splint-armour  first  occurs  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Splint-bone  (splint'bon),  n.  One  of  the  two 
small  bones  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
fetlock  of  a  horse,  behind  the  canon  or 
shank-bone. 

Splint-coal  (spliut'kol),  ?i.  Same  as  Splent- 
coal. 

Splinter  (splin'ter),  n.  [A  nasalized  form 
from  split;  D.  and  G.  splinter,  a  splinter; 
G.  also  splitter.  See  SPLINT.]  A  fragment 
of  anything  split  or  shivered  off  more  or 
less  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  a  thin 
piece  (in  proportion  to  its  length  or  thick- 
ness) of  wood  or  other  solid  substance  rent 
from  the  main  body;  a  splint;  as,  splinters 
of  a  ship's  side  or  mast  rent  off  by  a  shot. 
'  Not  worth  the  splinter  of  a  lance.'  Slink. 
' Into  fiery  splinters  leapt  the  lance.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Splinter  (splin'ter),  v.t.  [D.  splinteren,  Dan. 
splintre,  to  splinter,  to  shiver.  See  above.] 

1.  To  split  or  rend  into  long  thin  pieces ;  to 
shiver;  as,  the  lightning  splintered  the  tree. 

'The  postern  gate  shakes,'  continued  Rebecca; 
'it  crashes — it  is  splinter-fit  by  his  blows.' 

Sir  IT.  Salt. 

2.  To  splint;  to  support  by  a  splint,  as  a 
broken  limb. 

This  broken  joint  entreat  her  to  splinter,  and  this 
rrack  of  your  love  shaf 


before. 


,11  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
Shak. 


Splinter  (splin'ter),  v.i.  To  be  split  or  rent 
into  long  pieces;  to  shiver.  'A  lance  that 
gplinter'd  like  an  icicle.'  Tennyson. 

Splinter-bar  (spliu'ter-bar),  n.  A  cross-bar 
in  front  of  a  vehicle  to  which  the  traces  of 
the  horses  are  attached;  also,  the  cross-bar 
which  supports  the  springs. 

You  might  have  got  a  hearse  up  that  staircase,  and 
taken  it  broadwise,  with  the  splinter-bar  towards  the 
wall,  and  the  door  towards  the  balustrades,  and  done 
it  easy.  Dickens. 

Splinter-proof  ( splin'ter-prof ),  a.  Proof 
against  the  splinters  of  bursting  shells. 

Splintery  (splin't6r-i),  a.  1.  Consisting  of 
or  resembling  splinters.— 2.  In  mineral,  a 
term  applied  to  a  fracture  of  minerals  when 
the  surface  produced  by  breaking  is  nearly 
even,  but  exhibits  little  splinters  or  scales, 
somewhat  thicker  at  one  extremity  than 
the  other,  and  still  adhering  to  the  surface 
by  their  thicker  extremities. 

Split  (split),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  split  (sometimes 
splitted) ;  ppr.  splitting.  [Not  in  A.  Sax.  or 
Icel. ;  splat  is  an  O.L.  form;  L.G.  splitten, 
spliten,  O.  D.  splitten,  spletten,  Dan.  splitte, 
G.  spleiszen,  O.H.G.  spltzan.  Allied  to  spalt, 
and  more  closely  to  splice.  Splint,  splinter 
are  derivative  forms.]  1.  To  divide  longi- 
tudinally or  lengthwise ;  to  separate  or  part 
in  two  from  end  to  end  by  force;  to  rive ;  to 
cleave ;  as,  to  split  a  piece  of  timber ;  to 
split  a  board.  'Hade  of  splitted  quills.' 
Chapman. 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  splitfst  thine  own.  Shak. 

2.  To  tear  asunder  by  violence;  to  burst;  to 
rend;  as,  to  split  a  rock  or  a  sail.     'And 
when  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.' 
Dryden. 

Our  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst.         Shak. 

3.  To  divide  or  break  into  parts  as  by  dis- 
cord; to  separate  into  parts  or  parties. 
'Shem  being  yet  alive  and  his  family  not 
split  into  its  branches.'    Bp.  Horsley. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  ir- 
resistible power  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their 
most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse. 
South. 

4.  To  cause  to  ache  or  throb.     'To  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.'    Shak. —  To  split 
hairs,  to  make  too  nice  distinctions.— To 
split  the  sides,  to  burst  with  laughter.  —  To 
split  a  vote,  in  parliamentary  and  other  elec- 
tions when  a  voter  divides  his  vote  among 
the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected,  he 
is  said  to  split  his  vote ;  on  the  other  hand, 


wlii'ii  he  gives  his  vote  to  one  candidate 
only,  he  is  said  to  plump  his  vote. 
Split  (split),  v.i.  1.  To  part  asunder;  to 
suffer  disruption;  to  burst;  as,  vessels  split 
by  the  freezing  of  water  in  them.  —  2.  To 
burst  with  laughter. 

Iiach  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.     Pope. 

3.  To  throb  painfully,  as  if  like  to  burst. 
'Pale  men  with  splitting  heads  ...  on  the 
morning  after  a  heavy  drink.'  Laurence.— 

4.  To  be  broken ;  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  they  were  driven  directly  upon  it.  and 
immediately  split.  Swift. 

5.  To  differ  in  opinion;  to  separate.  'Struck 
upon  the  corn-laws,  where  we  split.'    Ten- 
ny.wn. — 6.  To  inform,  as  upon  one's  accom- 
plices; to  betray  confidence;  to  divulge  a 
secret.     [Low.] 

Where  a  gentleman  acts  like  a  gentleman,  I'm  not 
the  man  to  go  and  split  upon  him  for  a  word. 

Thackeray. 

7.  To  run  with  long  strides;  to  run  with 
speed.  (Colloq.)  'To  see  him  splitting  at 
that  pace,  and  cutting  round  the  corners.' 
Dickens.— To  split  on  a  nick,  to  fail ;  to  err 
fatally;  to  have  the  hopes  and  designs  frus- 
trated. 

These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe  of 
lovers  daily  split.  Addison. 

Split  (split),  «.  1.  A  crack,  rent,  or  longi- 
tudinal fissure.— 2.  A  division  or  separation, 
as  in  a  political  party;  a  breach;  as,  there 
is  a  split  in  the  cabinet  — 3.  t  A  splinter;  a 
fragment.  'Be  crushed  to  splits.'  Ford.— 
4.  One  of  the  short  flat  strips  of  steel,  cane, 
&c.,  placed  in  vertical  parallel  order  at 
small  distances  from  each  other  in  a  frame 
to  form  the  reed  of  a  loom.  The  threads  of 
the  web  are  passed  through  the  splits,  which 
beat  up  the  weft  to  compact  the  fabric.— 

6.  One  of  the  cleft  twigs  of  willow,  Ac.,  used 
in  basket- weaving.— 6.  pi.  A  term  used  in 
the  leather  trade  for  divided  skins  which 
have  been  separated  into  two  sections  by 
the  cutting  machine. 

Split  (split),  p.  and  a.  1.  Divided;  separated; 
rent;  fractured.— 2.  In  bot.  deeply  divided 
into  segments;  cleft. 

Split-cloth,  (split'kloth),  n.  In  surg.  a  band- 
age which  consists  of  a  central  portion  and 
six  or  eight  tails.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
head. 

Split-pease  (split'pez),  n.  Husked  pease, 
split  for  making  pease-soup  or  pease-pud- 
ding. 

Splitter  (split'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
splits.  '  Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder.' 
Swift. 

Splore  (splor),  n.  A  frolic;  a  noise;  a  quar- 
rel; a  row;  a  riot  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Splotch  (sploch),  n.  [From  spot,  with  in- 
serted (,  as  in  spatter,  splatter,  sputter, 
splutter,  and  term,  borrowed  from  blotch. } 
A  spot ;  stain ;  a  daub ;  a  smear.  '  A  great 
splotch  of  sunshine.'  Eeble. 

The  leaves  were  crumpled,  and  smeared  with  stains 
and  splotches  of  grease.  Miss  Braddon. 

Splotchy (sploch'i),a.  Marked  withsplotches 
or  daubs. 

There  were  splotchy  engravings  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  pages  of  Monsieur  Feval's  romance. 
Miss  Brandon. 

Splutter  (splut'er),  n.  [From  sputter,  with 
inserted!.  See  SPLOTCH.]  A  bustle;  astir. 
[Colloq.] 

Buil-hearted  M.  de  Malseigne  draws  his  sword ; 
and  will  force  egress.  Confused  splutter.  Carlyle. 

Splutter  (splut'er),  v.i.  To  speak  hastily 
and  confusedly;  to  sputter.  [Colloq.] 

Splutterer  (splut'er-er),  n.  One  who  splut- 
ters. 

SpOdomancy(spod'6-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  spodos, 
a  cinder,  and  manteia,  divination.  ]  Divina- 
tion by  ashes. 

Spodomantic  (spod-o-man'tik),  a.  Relating 
to  spodomancy,  or  divination  by  means  of 
ashes.  Kingsley. 

Spodumene  (spod'u-men),n.  [fr.spodnmene, 
Gr.  spodoumenos,  part,  passive  of  spodoo,  to 
reduce  to  ashes,  from  spodos,  ashes.  ]  A 
mineral,  hard,  brittle,  and  translucent.called 
by  Haiiy  triphane.  It  occurs  in  laminated 
masses,  easily  divisible  into  prisms  with 
rhomboidal  bases;  the  lateral  faces  smooth, 
shining,  and  pearly;  the  cross  fracture  un- 
even and  splintery.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  exfoliates  into  little  yellowish  or  grayish 
scales;  whence  its  name.  It  is  found  at  Uto 
in  Sweden,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Ireland,  and 
North  America.  It  consists  of  silica  and 
alumina,  with  8  to  10  per  cent  of  lithia,  and 
a  little  protoxide  of  iron. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  So.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  to?i;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Spo-Tish,  Spoffy  (spof'ish,  spof'i),  n.  Bust- 
liiiL,' ;  ili-tnuiistratively  smart;  officious. 
[Colloq.] 

He  inrariably  spoke  with  astonishing  rapidity; 
was  smart,  tpojffisk,  and  eiglit-and-twcnty. 

Rickcns. 

Spoil  (spoil),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp.  spoiled,  fre- 
quently contracted,  especially  when  used 
adjectivally,  to  spoilt;  ppr  tixiiliny.  [Fr. 
spoiler,  to  spoil,  to  despoil,  to  strip,  from  L. 
ttpoliarc,  to  plunder,  from  spolium,  plunder. 
Despoil  is  the  same  word  with  prefix  rf«.  This 
word  has  to  some  extent  borrowed  its  mean- 
ings from  the  verb  to  spill,  from  the  simi- 
larity in  form.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
the  intransitive  verb  and  the  noun.]  1.  To 
plunder;  to  strip  by  violence;  to  rob:  with 
a  person  or  thing  as  object,  and  of  before 
that  which  is  taken ;  as,  to  spoil  one  of  his 
goods  or  possessions.  '  To  spoil  the  city  and 
your  royal  court.'  Shak. 

My  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 
Spttil'd  of  his  kingdom,  and  depriv'd  of  eyes.    Pope. 
The  Heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
Lured  by  the  crimes  and  frailties  of  the  court. 
Begin  to  slay  the  folk,  and  spoil  the  land. 

TtnttysoH. 

2.  To  seize  by  violence;  to  take  by  force;  as, 
to  spoil  one's  goods.  'This  mount  with  all 
his  verdure  spoifd.'  Milton. —3.  To  cor- 
rupt; to  vitiate;  to  mar;  as,  to  spoil  a  child 
by  over-indulgence. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces,     "jfer.  Taylor. 
I  must  not  spoil  the  force  of  the  Italian  superlative 
by  translating  it  Raskin. 

4.  To  render  useless  by  injury;  to  injure 
fatally;  to  ruin;  to  destroy;  as,  to  spoil  paper 
by  wetting  it;  to  spoil  the  eyes  by  too  much 
reading. 

Thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life.    Tennyson. 

Spoil  (spoil),  v.i.  1.  To  practise  plunder  or 
robbery.  '  Outlaws,  which  lurking  in  woods, 
used  to  break  forth  to  rob  and  spoil.'  Spen- 
ser.— 2.  To  decay;  to  lose  the  valuable  quali- 
ties; to  be  corrupted;  as,  fruit  will  soon 
spoil  in  warm  weather. 

Spoil  (spoil),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  That 
which  is  taken  from  others  by  violence  or 
without  license;  particularly  in  war,  the 
plunder  taken  from  an  enemy ;  pillage ; 
booty.  'The  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates.' 
Shak. 

Now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 
'  Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.'  Bent- 
ley.~Z.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering; 
robbery;  waste. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.     Shak. 

4.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or 
other  animal. —5.  The  surplus  excavated 
material  which  is  laid  down  by  the  side  of  a 
line  of  railway,  canal,  or  other  work,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  a  pit  or  mine,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  removal.— 6.  Corruption;  cause  of 
corruption;  ruin. 

Villanous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 
Shak. 

Spoilable  (spoil'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
spoiled. 

Spoil-bank  (spoil'bangk),  n.  A  mass  of  ex- 
cavated material,  as  in  making  a  railway. 
See  SPOIL,  5. 

Spoiled,  Spoilt  (spoild,  spoilt),  p.  and  a. 
Deprived  of  its  valuable  qualities;  cor- 
rupted; marred;  vitiated;  destroyed;  ruined. 
—Spoiled  or  spoilt  child,  a  child  ruined  by 
being  petted  or  over-indulged;  hence,  a 
person  who  has  had  more  of  his  own  way 
than  was  good  for  him;  as,  a  spoiled  child 
of  fortune. 

Spoiler  (spoil'er),  n.  One  that  spoils;  as, 
(a)  a  plunderer;  a  pillager;  a  robber.  (6)  One 
that  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 

Spoil  -  five  (spoil'fivV  n.  A  round  game  of 
cards  played  with  the  whole  pack,  and  by 
any  number  of  persons  up  to  ten,  each  player 
receiving  five  cards.  Three  tricks  make  the 
game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so  many 
the  game  is  said  to  be  spotted. 

Spoilful  (spoil'f  ul),  a.  Wasteful;  rapacious. 
Spenser.  [Poetical  and  rare.] 

Spoil-sport  (spoil'sport),  n.  One  who  spoils 
or  mars  sport  or  enjoyment. 

Mike  Lambourne  was  never  a  make-bate  ora  j/<?/"/- 
sport  or  the  like.  E'en  live  and  let  others  live,  that 
is  ray  motto.  Sir  #•*.  Scott. 

Spoke  (spok),  pret.  of  speak. 

Spoke  (spok),  n.    [A.  Sax.  spdca,  Icel.  sptki, 

a  spoke;  cog.  D.  speek,  L.  G.  gpeke,  G.  speiche. 

Same  root  as  spike,  spigot,  pike.]    1.  The  ra- 


dius or  ray  of  a  wheel;  one  of  the  small  bars 
which  are  inserted  in  the  hub  or  nave,  and 
which  serve  to  support  the  rim  or  felly.— 
2.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  —  3.  One  of  the 
handles  jutting  from  the  circumference  of 
the  steering-wheel  of  a  vessel.  —  4.  A  con- 
trivance for  fastening  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
in  order  to  prevent  its  turning  when  going 
down  a  hill. — To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel, 
to  put  an  impediment  in  one's  way;  to  thwart 
one's  purpose  or  design.  De  Qitinceji. 

Spoke  (spok),  v.t.  To  fit  or  furnish  with 
spokes. 

Spoken  (spo'kn),  pp.  of  speak:  used  adjec- 
tivally for  oral,  as  opposed  to  written.  Also 
used  as  if  instead  of  the  present  participle 
speaking  in  such  colloquial  compounds  as, 
a  c(\il-spoken  gentleman.  '  The  pleasantest- 
spoken  gentleman  ever  you  heard.'  Dickens. 

Spoke-shave  (spok'shav),  n.  A  sort  of  small 
plane  used  for  dressing  the  spokes  of  wheels 
and  other  curved  work,  where  the  common 
plane  cannot  be  applied. 

Spokesman  (spoks'mun),  n.  One  who  speaks 
for  another  or  others. 

He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people. 

Exod.  iv.  16. 

Spolia  opima  (spoli-a  6-pi'ma),  n.  pi.  [L.] 
Ill  ancient  Rome,  the  most  select  spoil  taken 
from  an  enemy;  hence,  any  valuable  booty 
or  pillage. 

Spoliary  ( spoli-a-ri ),  n.  [L.  gpoliarium.] 
The  place  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres 
where  the  slaughtered  gladiators  were 
dragged,  and  where  their  clothes  were 
stripped  from  their  bodies. 

Spoliate  (spo'li-at),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  spoliated; 
ppr.  spoliating.  [L.  spolio,  spoliatum,  to 
plunder.  See  SPOIL,]  To  plunder;  to  pil- 
lage; to  despoil.  'The  other  great  Whig 
families  who  had  done  something  more  for 
it  than  spoliate  their  church  and  betray 
their  king.'  Disraeli. 

Spoliate  (spo[li-at),  v.i.  To  practise  plun- 
der; to  commit  robbery. 

Spoliation  (spo-li-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
plundering ;  robbery ;  plunder.  '  A  system 
of  legal  spoliation.'  Sir  G.  C.  Levns.—2.  The 
act  or  practice  of  plundering  in  time  of  war, 
especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea  un- 
der authority.— 3.  Eccles.  the  act  of  an  in- 
cumbent in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice 
without  right,  but  under  a  pretended  title. 
—  Writ  of  spoliation,  a  writ  obtained  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  suggesting  that  his  adversary  has 
wasted  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  received 
them  to  his  prejudice. 

Spoliative  (spoli-at-iv),  a.  Tending  to  take 
away  or  diminish;  specifically,  in  med.  less- 
ening the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Spoliator  (spoli-at-er),  n.  One  who  commits 
spoliation. 

Spoliatory  (spo'li-a-to-ri),  a.  Consisting  in 
spoliation;  causing  spoliation;  destructive. 
4  Sometimes  not  a  whit  more  unjust  or  spoli- 
a tory  measures.'  Quart.  Rev. 

Spondaic  (spon-da'ik),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to 

-  a  spondee;  denoting  two  long  feet  in  poetry. 
2.  Composed  of  spondees  in  excess;  as,  a 
spondaic  hexameter,  which  has  a  spondee 
in  the  fifth  foot  instead  of  the  regular  dactyl. 

Spondaical  (spon-da'ik-al),  a.    Spondaic. 

Spondal  (spon'dal),  n.  [Corruption  for 
Kpondyl.]  A  joint  or  joining  of  two  pieces. 
Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Spondee  ( spon'de ),  n.  [Fr-  spondee,  from 
L.  spondevs.  Or.  spondeios,  from  Gr.  sponde, 
a  solemn  libation,  because  such  libations 
were  accompanied  by  a  slow  and  solemn 
melody.  ]  A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables, 
used  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 

SponcUacese,Spondiei(spon-di-a'se-e,spon'- 
di-e-i),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Anacardiacesc, 
raised  by  some  botanists  into  a  distinct  or- 
der, distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  of 
Anacardiaceie  by  the  ovary  being  two  to  five 
celled  instead  of  single-celled.  The  fruits  of 
some  of  the  species  are  known  as  hog-plums 
(see  HOG-PLUM),  and  the  fruit  of  Spondias 
dulcis,  of  the  Society  Isles,  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  pine-apple.  The  bark,  fruit, 
seeds,  and  leaves  of  some  species  are  used 
medicinally. 

Spondias  (spon'di-as),  n.  [Gr.  spondias, 
spodia*,  a  kind  of  plum-tree.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Anacar- 
diacese,  or.  according  to  some  botanists,  to 
a  small  order  called  Spondiacetc.  See  HOQ- 

PLUM. 

Spondyl,  Spondyle  (spon'dil),  n.  [L.  spon- 
aylus;  Gr.  spondylof,  a  joint  of  the  back- 
bone.] In  anat.  a  joint  of  the  backbone;  a 
vertebra.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


SpondylUUe  (spon-din-de1),  n.  pi.  A  family 
<if  marine  oonchifen,  named  from  the  genus 
spondylus  (which  see), 

Spondylus  (spou'di-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  joint  of 
the  backbone.]  A  genus  of  inequivalved 
lamellibranehiate  molluscs  with  imeiiu.-il 
beaks,  the  hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth, 
separated  by  a  small  hollow.  Spomlyli  are 
found  only  in  the  ocean,  attached  to  rocks, 
corals,  d*c.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
spines,  and  the  richness  of  colouring  of  the 
shells.  The  spring  oysters,  water-clam,  (tc., 
belong  to  this  genus.  It  is  made  the  type 
of  a  family,  Spondylidae. 

Spone.t  a     A  spoon.     Chic- 

Spong(spnnu'),  H.  A  projection  of  land;  an 
irregular,  narrow,  projecting  part  of  a  fit-Id. 
Fuller.  [Obsolete  or  provincial  English,] 

Sponge  (spunj),  n.  [O.Fr.  esponge.  Mod.  Fr. 
•  '•l» >n<jc,  from  L.  spongia,  Gr.  spongia,  spon- 
goit,  a  sponge.]  1.  A  name  given  by  natur- 
alists to  the  animals  of  the  class  SpoogUft, 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  Sponges  are  com- 
pound Protozoa,  their  living  parts  consisting 
o"f  an  aggregation  of  protoplasmic  units. 
The  skeleton  may  be  horny,  flinty,  or  limy. 
(See  SPONGIPA.)  In  common  usage  the 
term  is  employed  to  designate  the  fibrous 
framework  of  sponges,  as  sold  in  our  shops. 
This  framework  is  soft,  light,  and  porous, 
easily  compressible,  readily  imbibing  fluids, 
and  thereby  distending,  and  as  readily  giv- 
ing them  out  again  upon  compression.  The 
domestic  uses  of  sponge  are  familiar  to  all. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  surgeon.  Burnt 
sponge  was  formerly  a  valued  remedy  for 
scrofulous  diseases  and  goitre;  but  iodine 
and  bromine,  from  which  it  derived  all  its 
value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forms. 
Mattresses,  &c.,  are  stuffed  with  sponge; 
and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  filter  and  as  a 
polishing  material  for  fine  surfaces.  Sponges 
are  usually  prepared  before  they  come  into 
the  market,  by  being  beaten  and  soaked  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  bleach 
them  and  dissolve  any  adherent  portions  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  kinds  fit  for  use  are 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  Two 
species  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant, 
and  a  coarse  one  from  the  West  Indies  and 
the  coast  of  Florida.— 2.  One  who  pertina- 
ciously lives  upon  others ;  a  sycophantic  or 
cringing  dependant;  a  parasite;  a  sponger.— 
3.  In  gun.  a  kind  of  mop  for  cleaning  cannon 
after  a  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
of  wood  covered  with  sheep-skin  or  with  a 
carpet-like  fabric.  For  rifled  guns  a  brush- 
top  is  used.  For  small  guns  it  is  commonly 
fixed  to  one  end  of  the  handle  of  the  ram- 
mer.— 4.  In  the  manege,  the  extremity  or 
point  of  a  horseshoe,  answering  to  the  heel. 
6.  Any  sponge -like  substance;  as,  (a)  in 
baking,  dough  before  it  is  kneaded  and 
formed,  when  full  of  globules  of  carbonic 
acid,  generated  by  the  yeast  or  leaven,  (b)  In 
metal,  iron  in  a  soft  or  pasty  condition,  as 
delivered  in  a  ball  from  the  puddling  fur- 
nace.— Platinum  sponge,  spongy  platinum. 
See  PLATINUM.—  Pyrotechnical  sponge.  See 
AMADOU.— Waxed  sponge.  Same  as  Sponge- 
tent. — To  set  a  sponge,  in  cookery,  to  leaven 
a  small  mass  of  dough  to  be  used  in  leaven- 
ing a  larger  quantity.  —  To  throw  up  the 
sponge,  to  acknowledge  that  one  is  con- 
quered or  beaten;  to  submit;  to  give  up  the 
contest  or  struggle :  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  practice  of  the  defeated  party  in  a 
pugilistic  encounter  tossing  up  the  sponge 
used  to  freshen  their  champion,  in  token  of 
his  defeat.  [Slang.] 

Sponge  (spunj).  v.t,  pret.  &  pp.  sponged; 
ppr.  sponging.  1.  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with 
a  sponge ;  as,  to  sponge  the  body;  to  sponge 
a  slate  or  a  cannon. — 2.  To  wipe  out  with  a 
sponge,  as  letters  or  writing;  to  efface;  to 
destroy  all  traces  of. 

God  hath  now 

Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record  all 
My  mortal  archives.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  drain ;  to  harass  by  extortion ;  to 
squeeze;  to  plunder. 

How  came  such  multitudes  of  our  nation  ...  to 
be  sponged  of  their  plate  and  money  f  South. 

4.  To  gain  by  sycophantic  or  mean  arts.  'To 
sponge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.'     Sicift. 
[Sponge,  except  in  the  noun  sense,  is  fre- 
quently spelled  Spunge,  especially  by  the 
older  writers.] 

Sponge  (spunj),  v.i.  1.  To  suck  in  or  imbibe, 
as  a  sponge.— 2.  To  live  by  or  practise  mean 
arts ;  as,  an  idler  who  sponges  on  his  neigh- 
bour. 

Bull  passes  the  season  in  London,  sponging  for 
dinners,  and  sleeping  in  a  garret  near  his  club. 

Thackeray. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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Sponge-cake  (spunj'kak),  n.     A  sweet-cake: 

s..<  ailed  Irani  its  light  make. 
Sponge-crab  (spnnj'krab),  n.  A  name  given 

tomistaiviius  animals  of  the  genus  Dr ia. 

Spongelet  (spunj'let),  n.  A  spougiole  (.which 

see). 
Spongeous  (spunj'us),  a.     RemabUng  a 

sponge;  of  the  nature  of  sponge;  full  of  small 

pores. 
Sponger  (spunj'er),  n.     1.  One  who  uses  a 

sponge. —2.   A  parasitical    dependant;    a 

hanu'er-on  for  a  maintenance.    Stf  K.  L'  Es- 

Sponge-tent  (spunj'tent),  n.  In  anrg.  a 
preparation  of  sponge,  formed  by  dipping 
it  into  hut  melted  wax  plaster  and  pressing 
till  cold  between  two  iron  plates;  used  for 
dilating  wounds,  fistulous  cancers,  &c. 

Sponge-tree  (spunj'tre),  ».  An  evergreen 
tree  of  the  genus  Acacia  (A.  Farnesiana), 
found  in  St.  Domingo,  the  flowers  of  which 
yield  a  delicious  perfume. 

Spongia  (spon'ji-a),  n.  [L.,  a  sponge.  See 
M'ONGE.]  The  generic  name  under  which 
Linnreus  and  many  subsequent  naturalists 
have  ranked  the  very  numerous  forms  of  or- 
ganization analogous  to  the  sponges  of  com- 
merce, and  embracing  what  is  now  included 
in  the  order  Spongida.  The  term  Spongia 
is  now  restricted  to  a  genus  of  that  order. 

Spongida,  Spongidffl  (spon'ji-da,  spon'ji- 
de),  71  pi.  An  order  of  Protozoa  or  lowest 
animals,  class  Rhizopoda,  sometimes  ele- 
vated into  a  distinct  class.  The  members 
are  composed  of  two  elements,  an  internal 
supporting  framework  or  skeleton,  and  a 
soft  gelatinous  investing  substance  called 
snrcode,  or  '  flesh.'  The  framework  consists 
of  the  horny,  reticulated,  elastic  fibres  of  a 
substance  called  keratode,  which  interlace 
in  every  direction,  strengthened  by  calcare- 
ous, or,  more  generally,  by  siliceous  spicula. 
This  framework  is  the  sponge  of  commerce. 
On  examining  it  we  find  it  filled  with  pores, 
having  larger  openings  or  canals  at  wider 
distances,  called  oscula  or  vents.  The 
sponge-flesh  investing  this  framework  is 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  organless, 
protoplasmic,  and  amcebiform  bodies,  some 
ciliated  and  others  capable  of  emitting 
pseudopodia.  A  constant  circulation  of 
water  goes  on  in  the  living  sponge,  the  cur- 
rents being  drawn  in  by  the  pores  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  oscula  by  means  of  vibratile 
cilia  lodged  in  cells  or  chambers  situated 
beneath  the  superficial  layer,  and  by  this 
circulation  the  animal  is  nourished.  Repro- 
duction takes  place  both  by  gemmation  and 
true  ova.  In  the  skeletons  of  the  true  cal- 
careous and  siliceous  sponges  the  keratode 
is  awanting.  Sponges  have  been  classified 
into  three  groups:  (ajllyxospongise.in  which 
no  skeleton  of  any  kind  exists.  (4)  Calci- 
spongise,  or  limy  sponges,  which  have  no 
horny  skeleton,  but  are  composed  of  limy 
spicules.  (c)  Fibrospongice,  or  those  in 
which  a  fibrous  skeleton  exists.streugthened 
usually  by  flinty  spicules. 

Spongiform  (spunj'i-form),  a.  Resembling 
a  sponge;  soft  and  porous;  porous.  —Spongi- 
form quartz,  float-atone  (which  see). 

Sponginess  (spunj'i-nes),  ?i.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  spongy  or  porous, like  sponge. 

Sponging  -house  (spunj'ing-hous),  n.  A 
victualling-house,  or  tavern,  where  persons 
arrested  for  debt  were  kept  by  a  bailiff  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  lodged  in 
prison,  in  order  that  their  friends  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  settling  the  debt. 
Sponging-houses  were  usually  the  private 
dwellings  of  bailiffs,  and  were  so  named 
from  the  extortionate  charges  made  upon 
prisoners  for  their  accommodation  therein. 

Spongiole  (spunj'i-61),  n.  [  Fr.  spmujiale,  L. 
spongiola,  dim.  of  spongia.  See  SPOSOE.] 
In  bot.  the  extremity  of  the 
fibre  of  a  root,  which  was 
formerly  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  destitute  of  epi- 
dermis, presenting  an  open 
spongy  character,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  surround- 
ing medium ;  a  spongelet. 
The  woodcut  shows  a  highly 
magnified  vertical  section  of 
an  orchis  root,  sp  the  spoug- 
iole. 

SpongioUte  (spon'ji-6-lit), 


Spongiole. 


--,     .        .     . 
[Gr.  spongion,  a  sponge,  and 
lit  hog,  a  stone.  ]    One  of  the  minute  siliceous 
spicules,  or  needles,  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  skeletons  of  sponges,  as  also  fossil  in 


Spongiopiline  (spim-ji-op'il-m),  n.  [Gr. 
upvit.{jion,  a  sponge,  and  pilots,  felt.]  In 
Ktirg.  a  substitute  for  a  poultice,  made  of  un 
absorbent  stratum  of  sponge  and  fibre  on  an 
iiiilia-rubhcr  backing. 

Spongiose,  Spongious  (spunj'i-6s,  apnnj'i- 
us),  a.  S]Hmi,a'-lik<j;  full  of  small  cavities, 
like  sponge;  somewhat  spongy;  as,  spongi- 
nun  bones. 

Sponglte  (spon'jit),  n.  A  term  applied  to  a 
fossil  apparently  identical  iu  structure  with 
sponge. 

Spongoid  (spong'goid),  a.  [Gr.  s-pongos,  a 
sponge,  and  e  ulna,  form.  ]  Resembling 
sponge;  sponge-like;  spongy. 

Spongy  (spunj'i),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  sponge; 
soft  and  full  of  cavities;  of  an  open,  loose, 
easily  compressible  texture;  as,  a  spongy  ex- 
cresceiice;*p0?i0i/  earth;  spongy  cake,  "i'hat 
sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed.' 
Shak.  —2.  Wet;  rainy.  '  Spongy  April. '  Shak. 
3.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing  like  a 
sponge  ;  hence,  drenched ;  soaked.  '  His 
spongy  officers.'  Shak. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 

More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear.      Shak. 

—  Spongy  platinum.  See  PLATINUM.— 
Spongy  stem,  in  bot.  a  stem  internally  com- 
posed of  elastic  cellular  tissue. 

Sponne.t  pret.of  spinne  (spin).  Spun.  Chau- 
cer. 

Sponsal  (spon'sal),  a.  [L.  sponsalis.  See 
SPOUSE.]  Relating  to  marriage  or  to  a 
spouse. 

Sponsible  (spon'si-bl),  a.  [Scotch.]  1.  Cap- 
able of  discharging  an  obligation ;  respon- 
sible. Lockhart. — 2.  Respectable; creditable; 
becoming  one's  station. 

Spousing  (spon'sing),  ?L     Same  as  Sponson. 

Sponsion  (spon'shon),  n.  [L.  sponsio,  spon- 
sionis,  a  solemn  promise  or  engagement,  from 
spondeo,  sponsum,  to  promise  solemnly.  See 
SPOUSE.J  1.  The  act  of  becoming  surety  for 
another. — 2.  In  international  law,  an  act  or 
engagement  made  on  behalf  of  a  state  by 
an  agent  not  specially  authorized.  Such 
conventions  must  be  confirmed  by  express 
or  tacit  ratification. 

Sponaional  (spon'shon -al),  a.  Responsible; 
implying  a  pledge.  [Rare.] 

He  is  righteous  even  in  that  representative  and 
sponsional  person  he  put  on.  Abp.  Leighton. 

Sponson  (spon'son),  n.  Naitt.  the  curve  of 
the  timbers  and  planking  towards  the  outer 


flints. 


a  a,  Sponson. 

part  of  the  wing,  before  and  abaft  each  of 
the  paddle-boxes  of  a  steamer.  —  Sponson 
beam,  one  of  the  two  projecting  beams 
uniting  the  paddle-box  beam  with  the  side 
of  a  steamer. 

Sponsor  (spon'sor),  n.  [See  SPONSION.]  1.  A 
surety;  one  who  binds  himself  to  answer  for 
another,  and  is  responsible  for  his  default. 

2.  One  who  is  surety  for  an  infant  at  bap- 
tism, professing  the  Christian  faith  in  its 
name,  and  guaranteeing  its  religious  edu- 
cation;  a  godfather  or  godmother.      See 
GODFATHER. 

Sponsorial  (spon-so'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  sponsor. 

Sponsorship  (spon'sor-ship),  n.  State  of 
being  a  sponsor. 

Spontaneity  (spon-ta-ne'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  spon- 
taneitA.}  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
spontaneous,  or  of  acting  from  native  feel- 
ing, inclination,  or  temperament,  without 
constraint  or  external  force.  —2.  The  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  for  the  various 
muscular  movements  called  voluntary,  to 
begin  without  reference  to  any  purpose  or 
end,  being  prompted  simply  by  the  discharge 
of  power  from  the  brain,  and  being  entirely 
independent  of  the  stimulus  of  sensations. 
The  great  activity  of  young  animals,  as 
puppies  and  kittens,  after  refreshment  and 
repose,  is  a  good  example  of  spontaneity.— 

3.  In  biol  the  tendency  to  change  in  animals 


and  plants,  which  is  not  repressed  by  en- 
vironment. 

Spontaneous  (spon-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  spon- 
taneus,  from  sponte,  of  free  will.]  1.  Pro- 
ceeding from  natural  inclination,  disposi- 
tion, or  tendency,  without  constraint  or 
external  force;  impulsive;  as,  a  spontaneous 
gift  or  offer. — 2.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse, 
energy,  or  natural  law,  without  external 
force;  as,  spontaneous  motion;  spontaneous 
growth;  spontaneous  combustion. 

Those  operationsof  the  mind  which  are  continually 
going  on  without  any  effort  or  intention  on  our  part 
are  spontaneous.  Fleming. 

3.  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  with- 
out human  labour;  as,  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  wood.  —  Spontaneous  combustion.  See 
COMBUSTION.  — Spontaneous  generation.  See 
GENERATION,  —apontaneovt  rotation.  See 
ROTATION. 

Spontaneously  (spon-tii'ne-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  spontaneous  manner;  as,  (a)  of  one's  own 
internal  or  native  feeling;  of  one's  own 
impulse;  of  one's  own  will  or  accord;  as. 
he  acts  spontaneously,  (b)  By  inherent  or 
natural  force  or  energy;  without  the  im- 
pulse of  a  foreign  cause:  used  of  things. 

Whey  turns  spontaneously  acid.        Arbuthnot. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  objects  exist  or 
grow  up  spontaneously,  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Spontaneousness  (spon-ta'ne-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  spontaneous; 
spontaneity.  'The  spontaneousness  of  many 
of  their  animal  motions.'  Sir  J/.  Hale. 

Spontoon  (spon-ton'),  n.  [Fr.  sponton,  espon- 
ton,  It.  spontone,  spuntone,  spoil  toon,  from 
punto,  L.  punctum,  a  point.  See  POINT.] 
A  kind  of  half  pike;  a  military  weapon  for- 
merly borne  by  officers  of  infantry,  and  used 
as  a  medium  for  signalling  orders  to  the 
regiment. 

Spook  (spok),  n.  [Borrowed  from  the  Dutch 
or  German:  D.  spook,  L.G.  spok,  G.  spuk,  a 
hobgoblin.]  A  ghost;  a  hobgoblin.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

Spool  (spbl),  7i.  [D.  spoel,  Dan.  and  8w. 
spole,  G.  sjnile,  spool.)  A  piece  of  cane  or 
reed,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  &c. ,  used 
to  wind  thread  or  yarn  on.  See  BOBBIN. 

Spool  (spol),  v.t.    To  wind  on  spools. 

Spooler  (spol'er),  n.     One  who  uses  a  spool. 

Spool-holder  (spol'hol-dfir),  n.  1.  A  stand 
for  a  spool  or  spools  of  sewing-thread ;  a 
spool-stand.— 2.  In  warping,  a  creel  on  which 
spools  are  placed  on  skewers. — 3.  A  skewer 
on  a  sewing-machine  to  hold  a  spool  of 
thread. 

Spool -Stand  (spbl'stand),  n.  A  frame  for 
holding  spools  of  fine  thread,  turning  on 
pins,  used  by  ladies  at  their  work. 

Spoom  (spom),  v.i.  [Probably  from  spume, 
foam,  to  go  foaming  through  the  sea;  comp. 
skim,  scum.]  Naut.  to  sail  steadily  and  ra- 
pidly before  the  wind.  Written  also  Spoon. 

When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.       Dryden, 

Spoon t  (spbn),  v.i  [See  abov$.]  To  run 
before  the  wind;  to  spoom. 

We  might  have  spooned  before  the  wind  as  well  as 
they.  Pepys. 

SpOOn  (spon),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sp6n,  Icel.  tspdnn, 
spdnn,  Dan.  and  D.  spaan,  G.  span,  a  chip, 
a  splinter,  the  meaning  being  originally  a 
chip  of  wood  for  supping  up  liquids.  Hence 
span-new.]  1.  A  small  domestic  utensil, 
with  a  bowl  or  concave  part  and  a  handle, 
used  at  table  for  taking  up  and  conveying 
to  th«  mouth  liquids  and  liquid  food.  Spoons 
are  made  of  various  materials,  sizes,  and 
shapes,  and  for  different  purposes,  as  for 
cooking,  serving  food,  for  soup,  tea,  eggs, 
mustard,  &c.  Spoons,  when  made  of  silver 
or  plated  metal,  are  generally  formed  by 
stamping  with  dies,  with  more  or  less  of 
ornamenting  and  finishing  by'hand.  Spoons 
of  Britannia  metal  and  similar  fusible  alloys 
are  formed  by  casting  in  brass  moulds. 
Spoons  for  the  administration  of  medicine 
to  invalids  in  a  recumbent  posture  and  for 
the  use  of  the  moustached  are  made  with  a 
cover  or  shield  which  converts  the  pointed 
end  into  a  funnel. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the 
devil.  Shak. 

2.  A  foolish  fellow;  a  simpleton;  a  spooney. 
[Slang.] 

The  man  that's  fond  of  early  stirring 
Must  be  a  spoon.  Hood. 

— Apostles'  spoon.     See  under  APOSTLE. — 
Wooden  spoon,  in  Cambridge  University,  a 
term  applied  to  the  student  last  on  the  list 
of  mathematical  honours. 
We  submit  that  a  wowUn  spoon  of  our  day  would 
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SPOON 

not  be  justified  in  calling  Galileo  and  Napier  block- 
he.t'ls  because  they  never  heard  of  the  dinerential 
calculus.  M.iCLtufay. 

—  To  be  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 

mouth.     See  under  BORN. 
Spoon  (spon),  v.t.    To  take  up  or  out  with  a 

s;">.m  or  ladle. 
Spoon-bill (spon'bil),  n.  l.Thepopularname 

of  the  binls  of  the  genus  Platalea  belonging 


White  Spoon-bill  (Platalca  leucorodia). 

to  the  heron  family  (Ardeidse),  order  Gralla- 
tores,  from  the  shape  of  the  bill,  which  is 
somewhat  like  a  spoon  or  spatula.  They 
live  in  society  in  wooded  marshes,  generally 
not  far  from  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  on 
the  sea-shore.  The  white  spoon-bill  (P. 
leucorodia)  inhabits  Europe  generally,  being 
rare,  however,  in  England,  although  com- 
mon in  Holland  in  summer.  As  winter 
approaches  it  migrates  to  more  southern 
regions,  particularly  the  salt  marshes  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  till  the  milder  weather 
recalls  it.  The  roseate  spoon-bill  (P.  ajaja) 
is  an  American  species,  with  the  plumage 
of  a  fine  rose  colour.— 2.  A  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  sturgeon  (Polyodon  spatula)  found 
in  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Ac.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  uncommonly  elongated  and 
flattened  snout,  which  it  uses  for  digging  in 
the  mud  iu  search  of  food,  and  for  wanting 
those  bony  plates  which  generally  form  so 
characteristic  an  adornment  of  thesturgeon. 

Spoon-bit  (spon'bit),  71.  In  carp,  a  hollow 
bit  with  a  taper  point  for  boring  wood. 

Spoon-drift  (spon 'drift),  n.  [For  spoom- 
drift.  See  SPOOM.  ]  Xaut.  a  showery 
sprinkling  of  sea-water  or  fine  spray  swept 
from  the  tops  of  the  waves  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind  in  a  tempest,  and  driven  along 
before  it,  covering  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Written  sometimes  Spindrift. 

Spooney  (spon'i),  n.  A  stupid  or  silly  fellow; 
a  noodle;  a  ninny;  a  spoon.  [Slang.] 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  was  a  lackadai- 
sical  young  spooney.  Dicktns. 

Spooney,  a.    See  SPOONY. 

Spoonful  (spon 'ful),  n.  1.  As  much  as 
a  spoon  contains  or  is  able  to  contain;  as, 
a  ten-tpooitful.—  2.  A  small  quantity.  A.T- 
buthnot. 

Spoon-gouge  (spon'gouj),  n.  In  carp,  a 
gouge  with  a  crooked  end  used  in  hollowing 
out  deep  parts  of  wood. 

Spoouily  (spon'i-li),  adv.  In  a  weak  or 
spoony  manner. 

Spoon-meat  (spon'met),  n.  Food  that  is  or 
must  be  taken  with  a  spoon;  liquid  food. 
'  Diet  most  upon  spoon-meats.'  Harvey. 

Spoon-worm  (spon'werm),  n.  A  radiated 
animal  of  the  class  Echinodermata  and 
genus  Thalassema  (T.  Ifepluni),  so  called 
on  account  of  the  spoon-like  appendage  to 
the  proboscis.  All  the  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  wonderful  power  of  contraction 
and  expansion  possessed  by  the  skin  and 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they 
can  alter  their  shape.  See  SIPUNCUI.OI- 

IIEA. 

Spoonwort  (spon'wert),  n.  A  plant, 
Cochtearia  o^icinalis.  See  SCURVY-GRASS. 

Spoony,  Spooney  (spon'i),  a.  Soft;  silly; 
weak-minded;  specifically,  weakly  or  fool- 
ishly fond;  showing  calf  love.  '  Not  actually 
iulove,  but  only  spoony.'  Lever. 

His  grandson  was  not  to  his  taste;  amiable  no 
doubt,  but  spoony.  Disraeli. 

Spoor  (spdr),  n.  [Borrowed  from  D.  spoor, 
G.  spur,  a  track;  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax. 
and  Icel.  upor,  a  track.]  The  track  or  trail 
of  a  wild  animal  or  animals,  especially  such 
as  are  pursued  as  game:  used  originally  by 
travellers  in  South  Africa. 
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Sporades  (spo'ra-dez),  n.pl.  [Gr.  See  SPO- 
RADIC. ]  1.  A  group  of  scattered  islands; 
especially  applied  to  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  Archipelago. — 2.  Tii  a  tic.  astron.  a  name 
given  to  stars  which  were  not  included  in 
any  constellation.  They  are  now  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Unformed  Stars. 

Sporadial  (spo-ra'di-al),  a.  Scattered;  spo- 
radic. [Rare.] 

Sporadic,  Sporadical  (spo-rad'ik,  spo-rad'- 
ik-al),  a.  [Kr.  sporadique,  from  Gr.  sporadi- 
kos,  from  sporats,  dispersed,  from  xpeiro,  to 
sow,  to  scatter.]  Separate;  single;  scattered; 
occurring  singly  or  apart  from  other  things 
of  the  same  kind.—  Sporadic  disease,  in  vied. 
adisease  which  occurs  in  single  and  scattered 
cases,  in  distinction  from  epidemic  and  en- 
demic, which  affect  many  persons  at  the  same 
time.—  Sporadic  plants,  inbot.  species  which 
occur  in  more  than  one  of  the  separate  dis- 
tricts assigned  to  particular  floras.  Hcnsloic. 

Sporadically  (spo-rad'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
sporadic  or  scattered  manner;  separately; 
singly;  dispersed!}-. 

Sporangiophoruin(sp6-ran/ji-of"6-rum),  n. 
[L.  sporangium,  and  Gr.  pkoreo,  to  hear.] 
In  bot.  the  axis  or  columella  on  which  are 
borne  the  spore-cases  of 
some  ferns. 

Sporangium  ( spo-ran'  ji- 
um ),  n.  pi.  Sporangia 
(spo-ran'ji-a).  [Gr.  spora, 
a  seed,  and  angos,  a  ves- 
sel.] In  bot.  the  case  in 
which  the  spores  or  repro- 
ductive germs  of  crypto- 
gams are  formed.  The  woodcut  shows  (1)  the 
sporangium  of  the  male-fern,  (2)  sporangium 
burst  and  the  spores  escaping. 

Spore  (spdr),  «.  [Gr.  sporos,  spora,  seed.] 
1.  In  bot.  the  reproductive  body  of  a  cryp- 
togam. As  this  body  does  not  contain  an 
embryo,  but  consists  merely  of  one  or  more 
cells  variously  combined  together,  it  is  called 
a  spore  to  distinguish  it  from  a  true  seed. 
Amongst  fungi  the  name  is 
restricted  to  those  reproduc- 
tive bodies  which  are  pro- 
duced either  singly  or  in 
little  chains  at  the  tips  of  the 
fruit  -  bearing  threads.  See 
SPORULE.  The  woodcut  shows 
(a)  spores  of  Agaricus  gram- 
wocephalus,  (b)  sporophores 
or  stalks  supporting  spores  of 
ditto,  (c)  sterigmata  or  8pi- 
cules  of  ditto,  (d)  trama  (net- 
work) of  spawn  of  ditto.  — 
2.  In  zool.  a  term  applied  to 
one  of  the  germs  of  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  such  as  Infusoria,  which 
may  be  borne  iu  immense  quantities  by  the 
atmosphere. 

Spore, t  n.    [See  SPUR.]    A  spur.     Chaucer. 

Spore-case  (spor'kas),  n.  In  bot  the  spo- 
rangium or  immediate  covering  of  the  spores 
of  cryptogams. 

Sporid  (spo'rid),  n.  In  bot.  same  as  Spore. 
Lindley. 

Sporidiferous,  Sporidiiferous  (spo-rid-if- 
c-r-us,  sp6-rid'i-if'rer-us),  a.  In  bot.  bearing 
sporidia. 

Sporidiola  (spo-rid'i-o-la),  n.  [Dim.  from 
sporidium.]  In  bot.  the  spores  or  sporules 
of  thallogens  and  acrogens. 

Sporidium  (spo-rid'i-umX 
n.  pl.Sporidia(sp6-rid'i-a). 
In  bot.  a  name  given  to  the 
spores  of  fungi  and  lichens 
when  they  are  contained  in 
asci.  Sporidia,  like  spores, 
may  consist  of  one  or  more 
cells,  and  these  may  be 
covered  with  a  distinctly 
organized  cuticle,  as  in 
many  truffles.  a  shows 
asci  of  Peziza,  6  sporidium 
from  ditto,  c  sporidium  of 
Spkceria  palustris,  d  ditto 
of  Sphceria  siparia. 

Sporiferous(spo-rif'er-us),  a.  In  bot.  bearing 
spores. 

Sporne,t  v.t.  To  spurn;  to  strike  at;  to 
strike  the  foot  against  anything.  Chaucer. 

Spqrocarp,  Sporocarpium  (spo'ro-karp, 
spo-ro-karpi-um).  n.  [Gr.  spora,  a  seed, 
and  karpox,  fruit.]  In  bot.  a  term  used 
almost  synonymously  with  sporangium 
(which  see).  It  is  used  of  a  combination 
of  sporangia  when  placed  near  together, 
especially  when  any  number  of  sporangia 
are  inclosed  in  a  common  membrane. 

Sporocladium  (spo-ro-kla'di-um),  n.  [Gr. 
sporos,  seed,  and  klactos,  a  branch.]  In  bot. 


Spores. 


Sporidia. 
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a  branch  on  which  the  reproductive  bodies 
of  some  algals  are  found. 

Sporocyst  (spo'ro-sist),  n.  In  bot.  the  spore- 
case  of  algals. 

Sporoderm  ( spo'ro-derm ),  n.  In  but.  the 
skin  of  a  spore. 

Sporogen  (spo'ro-jen),  n.  [Gr.  sporos,  seed, 
and  fjennao,  I  produce.]  In  lot.  a  plant 
producing  spores  instead  of  seed. 

Sporophore  (.sp6'i6-for),?t.  [Gr.  sporos,  seed, 
and  phoros,  bearing.]  In  bot.  (n)  a  name 
given  to  the  fertile  cells  in  the  naked-spored 
fungi,  (b)  A  filamentous  process  supporting 
a  spore. 

Sporopnyllum  (spo-rof'il-um).  n.  [Gr. 
sporos,  seed,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  the 
little  leaflet  or  leaf-like  receptacle  which  in 
some  algje  bears  the  tetraspores. 

Sporosac  (spo'ro-sak),  n.  [Gr.  sporos,  seed, 
and  mkkos,  a  bag.]  In  zool.  the  simple 
generative  buds  of  certain  hydrozoa  on 
which  the  medusoid  structure  is  not  devel- 
oped. H.  A.  Nicholson. 

SporpZOid  (spo-ro-zo'id),  n.  In  phijsiol.  a 
moving  spore  furnished  with  cili;i  or  vibra- 
tile  processes. 

Sporran,  Sporan(spor'an),ji.  [Gael.«poran.] 
The  pouch  or  large  purse  worn  by  High- 
landers in  full  dress,  usually  made  of  the 


Sporrans. 

i,  Fancy  dress  Sporran.     2,  Sporran  as  worn  by 
the  93d  Regiment. 

skin  of  some  animal  with  the  hair  on,  and 
often  ornamented  with  silver  and  stones. 
It  is  worn  in  front  of  the  kilt  or  philibeg. 

1  Bring  me  my  sporran.' — The  person  he  addressed 
.  .  .  brought  ...  a  large  leathern  pouch,  such  as 
Highlanders  of  rank  wear  before  them  when  in  full 
dress,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea-otter,  richly  gar- 
nished with  silver  ornaments  and  studs.  Sir  If '.  Scott. 

Sport  (sport),  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  disport; 
O.Fr.  desport.  See  DISPORT.]  1.  A  pas- 
time or  amusement  in  which  a  person  en- 
gages; a  play;  a  game;  a  diversion;  a 
merry-making;  a  mirthful  proceeding;  as, 
the  sports  of  which  children  are  so  fond. 
'Think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport.' 
Shak. 

Her  sports  were  such  as  carried  riches  of  knowledge 
upon  the  stream  of  delight.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Amusement  or  entertainment  which  a 
person  receives  from   something;  fun  or 
enjoyment  experienced;  diversion. 

They  called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison-house; 
and  he  made  them  sfort.  Judg-  xvi.  25. 

For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar.  Shak, 

3.  In  a  restricted  sense,  an  out-of-door  recrea- 
tion such  as  grown  men  indulge  in, more  espe- 
cially hunting  or  fishing,  also  horse-racing, 
&c. :  often  such  amusements  collectively ; 
as,  to  be  very  fond  of  sport.    'The  king,  who 
was  excessively  affected  to  hunting  and  the 
sports  of  the  field.'    Clarendon.— 4.  Jest,  as 
opposed  to  earnest;  a  joke. 

In  a  merry  sport,  ...  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh.  Shak. 

5.  Mockery;  mock;  contemptuous  or  derisive 
mirth;  ridicule;  derision. 

They  made  a  sport  of  his  prophets,     i  Esdras  i.  51. 

6.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is 
driven  about;  a  toy;  a  plaything.    'Flitting 
leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind.'    Dryden. 

Men  are  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men. 

Byron. 

7.  Play;  idle  jingle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sport  of 
words  upon  our  stage,  would  meet  with  small  ap- 
plause. W.  Broome. 

8.  Any  organism  deviating  from  the  normal 
or  natural  condition;  an  aberrant  natural 
production;  a  monstrosity;  a  lusus  naturae. 

Yes— I  nursed  thee,  .  .  .  thou  monstrous  sport  of 
nature.  Byron. 

Specifically,  in  bot.  a  plant  that  assumes  a 
character  and  appearance  distinct  from  the 
normal  type;  a  bud  or  portion  of  a  plant 
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that  assumes  such  ;i  form. — 9.  Amorous  dal- 
lying: wantonness.  Shak.— In  spurt,  in  jest; 
for  play  or  diversion. 

So  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neighbour,  and 
saith.  Am  not  I  in  sport!  Prov.  xxvi.  19. 

SYN.  Play,  game,    diversion,   amusement, 
frolic,  mock,  mockery,  mirth,  jest,  joke. 
Sport  ( sport ),  v.t.    1.  To  divert;  to  make 
merry:  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves  I  Is.  Ivii.  4. 
2.  To  represent  hy  any  kind  of  play.  '  Now 
*/><>i-tinti  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth.' 
/'  ;/ '(..'ii.—  3.  To  exhibit  or  bring  out  in  pub- 
lic; to  wear;  as,  to  sport  a  new  equipage; 
to  Kfujrt  a  new  hat.  [Colloq.] 

A  man  could  not  go  about  his  duties  in  a  natural 
way.  and  take  every  one  as  he  came,  but  was  obliged 
to  take  part  in  questions,  .  .  .  and  must  sport  an 
opinion  when  he  really  had  none  to  give. 

°f.  H.  *\'f7i'»in>i. 

—To  sport  of,  to  utter  sportively;  to  throw 
off  with  easy  and  playful  copiousness. 

He  thus  sforts  off*  dozen  epigrams.     Addison. 

—To  sport  one's  oak,  to  keep  the  outer  door 
of  one's  chambers,  rooms,  or  apartments 
shut :  a  slang  phrase  much  used  by  barris- 
ters of  the  Temple  or  Inns  of  Court  and 
students  at  the  universities. 
Sport  (sport),  n.  i.  1  To  play ;  to  frolic ;  to 
wanton;  to  make  merry. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work.      Shall. 

2.  To  trifle. 

If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold  jests, 
he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  \\zsports  with 
his  own  life.  Atf.  Tiltolson. 

3.  To  practise  the  diversions  of  the  field.  — 

4.  In  hot.  to  assume  a  character  different 
from  the  specific  or  varietal  type :  said  of  a 
plant,  bud.  or  shoot.  — SYN.  To  play,  frolic, 
game,  wanton. 

SportabiUty  (sport-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Frolic- 
snmeness.  Sterne.  [Rare.] 

Sportal  (sport'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sports;  useil  in  sports.  'Sportal  arms.' 
Dryden.  [Rare.] 

Sporter  (  sport'er ),  ».  One  who  sports ;  a 
sportsman.  '  As  this  gentleman  and  I  have 
been  old  fellow  sporters.'  Goldsmith. 

Sportful  (sport'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  sport;  fro- 
licsome; full  of  jesting;  indulging  in  mirth 
or  play;  as,  a  sportful  companion. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd.    Milton. 

2.  Sportive ;  done  in  jest  or  for  mere  play. 
'  A  sportful  combat. '  Shak.  —3.  t  Amorous ; 
wanton. 

Let  Kate  be  chaste  and  Dian  sportful,      Shak. 

Sportfully  (spSrt'f  nl-H),  ado.  In  a  sportful 
manner;  in  mirth  ;  in  jest ;  for  the  sake  of 
diversion;  playfully;  wantonly. 

Sportfulness  (sport'fiil-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sportful  or  playful ;  a  playful  dis- 
position ;  playfulness ;  as,  the  Sportfulness 
of  kids  and  lambs.  Donne. 

Sporting  (sport'ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Relating 
to  or  practising  sport  or  sports.  —2.  In  dot. 
assuming  the  character  of  a  sport.  Dar- 
win. See  SPORT,  n.  8.  —Sporting  book,  a  book 
in  which  bets,  <Sc.,  are  recorded.— Sporting 
house,  a  house  frequented  by  sportsmen, 
betting  men.  gamblers,  and  the  like.  —Sport- 
iiuj  man,  one  who  practises  field-sports; 
alin,  a  horse-racer,  a  pugilist,  a  gambler,  a 
bettor,  and  the  like. 

Sporting  (sport'ing),  n.  The  act  of  engag- 
ing in  sports,  diversions  of  the  field,  &c. 

Sportlngly  (sport'ing-li),  ado.  In  a  sport- 
ive manner;  sportively;  in  jest.  Hammond. 

Sportive  (sport'iv),  a.  1  Tending  to  or  en- 
gaging in  sport ;  gay ;  merry ;  frolicsome ; 
playful. 

Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  courtf      Shak. 
I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now.        Shak. 

2.  Amorous;  wanton;  sportful.  'My  sportive 
blood.'  Sluik.  —  SVN.  Gay,  playful,  merry, 
sprightly,  jocund,  jesting,  wan  ton.ludicrons. 

Sportively  (sport'iv-li),  ado.  In  a  sportive 
or  playful  manner. 

Sportlveness  (sport'iv-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sportive ;  disposition  to  mirth ;  play- 
fulness ;  mirth  ;  gaiety ;  frolicsomeness ;  as, 
thesportivenesn  of  one's  humour.  Iz.  Walton. 

Sportlesst  (sport'les).  a.  Without  sport  or 
mirth;  joyless.  ' Sportless  nights.'  PA. 
Fletcher. 

_  ortllng  (sport'ling),  n.  A  little  person  or 
creature  that  sports  or  plays.  [Rare.] 

When  again  the  lambkins  play — 

Pretty  sfortlingt,  full  of  May.     J.  Philips. 

Sportsman  (sports'man),  ».    One  who  pur- 
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sues  the  spurts  of  the  field ;  one  skilled  in 
hunting,  shouting,  fishing,  on, 

(".ray  dawn  appears;  the  sportsman  and  liis  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain.      Cotvptr. 

Sportsmanship  (sports'man-ship),  71.  The 
practice  of  sportsmen;  skill  in  field-sport*. 

Sportularyt  (spor'tu-la-ri),  a.  [Sue  SI-UUT- 
I:LK.  ]  Subsisting  on  alms  or  dinri  table  con- 
tributions. 'These  sportitlary  preachers/ 
Bp.  Hall. 

Sportulet  (spor'tul),  n.  [L.  sportttla,&  little 
basket,  dim.  of  sporta,  a  wicker  basket.]  An 
alms ;  a  dole ;  a  charitable  gift  or  contribu- 
tion ;  a  largess,  either  of  meat  or  money, 
given  by  princes  or  great  men  to  the  poor 
people.  Ayliffe. 

Sporule  (spor'ul),  n.  [A  dim.  from  spore.  ]  In 
bot.  a  little  spore.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  generally  in  the  same  sense  as  spore, 
sometimes  to  denote  a  distinct  granule 
within  a  spore.  Treas.  of  Bot. 

Sporuliferous  (spur-u- W'er-us),  a.  [E.  spo~ 
rule,  and  L.fero,  to  produce,]  In  but.  bear- 
ing hporules. 

Spot  (spot),  71.  [The  same  word  as  D.  spat, 
a  spot,  a  speckle;  Dan.  spcette,  a  spot,  a  fleck; 
Icel.  ttpotti,  spottr,  a  bit,  a  small  piece.  Per- 
haps from  same  root  as  spit,  spatter.]  1.  A 
mark  on  a  substance  made  by  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  a  speck ;  a  blot ;  a  place  discoloured ; 
as,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  white  paper. 

Out,  damned  spoil  out,  I  say!  Shak. 

2.  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation;  some- 
thing that  soils  purity;  disgrace;  reproach; 
fault;  blemish.     Eph.  v.  27. 

Yet  Cliloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot.      Pope. 
They  will  have  it  (our  character)  free  from  spot  and 
speck.  Dickens. 

3.  A  small  extent  of  space;  a  place;  a  locality; 
any  particular  place.     'Fix'd  to  one  spot.' 
Otwau. 

The  spot  to  which  I  point  is  paradise.    Milton. 
'  A  jolly  place,'  said  he,  '  in  times  of  old ! 
But  something  ails  it  now ;  the  sfot  is  cursed.' 

I  fords-worth. 

4.  A  small  part  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  ground  on  which  it  is ;  as,  the  spots  on 
cards;  the  spots  of  a  leopard.     '  The  drowsy 
east  with  spots  of  gray.'  Shak.—  5.  A  variety 
of  the  common  domestic  pigeon,  so  called 
from  a  spot  on  its  head  just  above  its  beak. 
6.  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or  face  of  the 
sun  or  of  a  planet.    See  SOLAR,  SUN.— £7jwn 
the  spot, immediately;  before  moving;  with- 
out changing  place. 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot.         Swift. 

SYN.  Stain,  flaw,  speck,  blot,  disgrace,  re- 
proach, fault,  blemish,  place,  site,  locality. 
Spot  (spot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spotted;  ppr.  spot- 
ting. 1.  To  make  a  spot,  speck,  or  fleck 
upon;  to  discolour;  to  stain;  as,  to  spot  a 
garment;  to  spot  paper.  —  2.  To  mark  with 
a  colour  different  from  the  ground.  'A 
handkerchief  spotted  with  strawberries.' 
Shak.—  3.  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on  (the 
face)  by  way  of  ornament.  'Faces  spotted 
after  the  Whiggish  manner.'  Adclison.— 

4.  To  stain;  to  blemish;  to  disgrace ;  to  tar- 
nish, as  reputation. 

My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain. 

Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Shame 

Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name.  Shak. 

5.  To  mark,  as  with  a  spot;  to  mark  as  of 
suspicious  or  doubtful  character ;  to  mark 
or  note,  so  as  to  ensure  recognition;  to  note 
something  as  peculiar  to,  in  order  to  iden- 
tify; hence,  to  catch  with  the  eye;  to  recog- 
nize.   [Colloq.] 

A  person  has  spotted  another  through  the  blinds. 
O.  If.  Holmes. 

At  length  he  became  spotted.  The  police  got  to 
know  him,  and  he  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  con- 
victed. Mayhrw. 
C.  In  horse -racing,  to  indicate,  give  a  hint 
as  to,  or  name ;  as,  to  spot  the  winner  of  a 
future  race. — To  spot  timber,  to  cut  or  chip 
it,  in  preparation  for  hewing. 

Spot-lens  (spot'lenz),  n.  In  optics,  a  con- 
densing lens  in  a  microscope,  in  which  the 
light  is  confined  to  an  annular  opening,  the 
circular  middle  portion  being  obstructed  by 
a  spot,  which  forms  the  dark  background 
behind  the  semi-translucent  illuminated  ob- 
ject. 

Spotless  (spotles),  a.  1.  Free  from  spots, 
foul  matter,  or  discoloration.  'This  pal- 
liament  of  white  and  spotless  hue.'  Shak.— 
2.  Free  from  stain  or  impurity ;  pure ;  im- 
maculate; as,  s.  spotless  mind;  spotless  beha- 
viour. '  A  spotless  virgin  and  a  faultless 
wife.'  Waller.—  SYN.  Unspotted,  blameless, 
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unblemished,  pure,  immaculate,  irreproach- 
able. 

Spotlessly  (spot'Ies-li),  ado.  In  a  spotless 
manner. 

Spotlessness  (spotles-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spotless;  freedom  from  spot 
or  >tain;  freedom  from  reproach. 

Spotted  (spot'cd),  p.  and  n.  Marked  with 
spots  or  places  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  ground;  as,  a  spotted  garment.  'The 
spotted  panther.'  Spender.  ?</>i>tt-></  fr-rci; 
the  name  given  to  a  species  of  typhus  fever 
accompanied  by  a  rash  or  eruption  of  red 
spots. 

Spottedness  (spot'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spotted. 

Spotter  (spot'er),  n.    One  that  makes  spots. 

Spottiness  (spot'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  spotty. 

Spotty  (spot'i),  a.  Full  of  spots ;  marked 
with  discoloured  places;  spotted.  '  To  descry 
new  lands,  rivers  or  mountains  in  her  (the 
moon's)  spotty  globe.'  Milf<m. 

Spousaget  (spouz'aj),  71.  [See  SPOUSE.]  The 
act  of  espousing.  Wheatlaj. 

Spousal  (spouz'al),  a.  [From  spouse.  ]  Per- 
taining to  espousal  or  marriage;  nuptial; 
matrimonial;  conjugal;  connubial;  bridul; 
as,  spousal  rites;  spousal  ornaments.  '  Would 
chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse.' 
Wordsworth. 

Spousal  (spouz'al),  71.  Espousal;  marriage; 
nuptials:  generally  used  in  the  plural;  as, 
the  spousal*  of  Hippolita. 

The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star. 

Milton. 

Spouse  (spouz),  n.  [O.Fr.  espouse;  Mod.  Fr. 
tpoux  (niasc.),  Spouse  (fern.),  from  L.  spon- 
sus,  betrothed,  pp.  of  spondeo,  to  promise 
solemnly,  to  engage  one's  self;  akin  to  Gr. 
spendo,  to  pour  out  a  libation,  libations 
being  often  made  in  solemn  engagements.] 
One  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock ;  a  mar- 
ried person,  husband  or  wife.  '  That  I  that 
lady  to  my  spouse  had  won.'  Spenser. 

Ladies,  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue. 
Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty. 

Byron. 

Say  .  .  .  if  ever  maid  or  spouse, 

As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs.         Tennyson. 

[Formerly  spouse  was  sometimes  used  dis- 
tinctively for  a  bridegroom  or  husband, 
spotisess  for  a  bride  or  wife.] 

Spouse  t  (spouz),  v.t  pret.  &pp.  spoused;  ppr. 
spousing.  To  wed ;  to  espouse.  Milton. 
See  ESPOUSE. 

Spouse-breach  t  ( spouz'brech ),  n.  Adul- 
tery. 

Spouseless  (spouz'les),  a.  Destitute  of  a 
husband  or  of  a  wife;  unmarried;  as,  a 
spouseless  king  or  queen. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord,    Byron. 

Spousesst  (spouz'es),  n.  A  bride  or  wife;  a 
married  woman.  Fabyan. 

Spout  (spout),  n.  [A  word  from  root  of  spit, 
spew,  perhaps  directly  from  D.  spuit,  a  spout. 
spuiten,  to  spout.]  1.  A  nozzle  or  a  pro- 
jecting mouth  of  a  vessel,  used  in  directing 
the  stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out;  an  ajut- 
age; as,  the  spout  of  a  pitcher,  of  a  tea-pot 
or  water-pot.  'A  fountain  witli  a  hundred 
spouts.'  Shak.—  2.  A  pipe  or  conduit;  a  pipe 
for  conducting  water  as  from  a  roof. 

In  this  single  cathedral  the  very  spouts  are  loaded 
with  ornaments.  Addison. 

3.  A  kind  of  sloping  trough  for  conveying 
coal,  grain,  &c.,  into  a  particular  receptacle; 
a  shoot ;  specifically,  the  lift  or  shoot  in  a 
pawnbroker's  shop;  and  hence,  vulgarly,  the 
pawnbroker's  shop  itself.—  Up  the  spoilt,  at 
the  pawnbroker's.  [Slang.]— 4.  A  water- 
spout. '  The  dreadful  spout  which  shipmen 
do  the  hurricane  call/  Shak. 
Spout  (spout),  v.t.  1.  To  pour  out  in  a  jet 
and  with  some  force;  to  throw  out  through 
a  spout  or  pipe;  as,  an  elephant  spouts  water 
from  his  trunk.  '  Your  statue  spouting  blood 
in  many  pipes.'  Shak.—  2.  To  utter  or  de- 
liver for  effect  in  the  manner  of  a  mouthing 
actor  or  orator ;  to  speak  with  some  pom- 
posity; to  mouth. 

Pray,  spout  some:  French,  son.      Beau.  &  Ft. 

3.  To  pawn;  to  pledge.  [Vulgar.] 
Spout  (spout),  v.i.  1.  To  issue  with  violence, 
as  a  liquid  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from 
a  spout;  to  spurt;  as,  water  spouts  from  a 
cask  or  a  spring;  blood  spouts  from  a  vein. 
'Spouting  rills/  Thomson. 

She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collating  .  .  . 
Sftmt  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart. 

Tennyson. 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     J.  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin.?;      TH,  tfien;  th,  (Aiu;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


SPOUTER 

i!    T.p  mrikf  a  sj h,  especially  in  a  pom- 
pous manner.     H'.illo'i  ] 
SpOUter  (^poiit'er).  *i     One  who  spouN;  one 

whomAkMspMchMtaapompouAoraffootod 

manner;  a  speechifler;  heinv,  a  mean  actor. 

The  quoters  imit.-Ue  parrots  or  professed  sfsitters. 
'.  .  nuly  to  memory,  purposely  for 
tlic  sake  of  ostent,m.>n.  D*"'  A««w. 

Spout-fish  (spoiit'flsh),  H.  A  fish  or  marine 
animal  that  spout*  «;iter;  ^critically,  a 
nanu1  .uiveti  to  several  species  of  bivalve 
inoiiu-M  a.  especial!)  .I/-/./  amnaria,  M  tnm 
'i<H«t,  invaiKc  "ti  retiring 
into  thrir  ludeH  they  squirt  out  water. 

Spout-hole  (spnul'liul),  n.  An  oriflco  for 
the  discharge  of  water. 

Spoutless  (spout'lcsV  a.  Having  no  spout. 
•The  witting  tea-pot.'  (' 

Bpout-Shell(spourshi'l).  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  peUoanl  foot  (Aporrhaix 
pes-jn-i" ••';<",  ;i  r.ntish  mollusc:  so  called 
11. »m  tin-  manner  in  which  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of  spout 
in  front.  See  also  SPOUT-TO*. 

Sprack  (sprak),  a.  [Icel.  sprcekr,  brisk, 
sprightly,  also  sparkr,  brisk,  lively.  <Vmp. 
aNo  Ir.  and  Gael,  spraic,  strength,  vigour, 
fpraiceach,  vigorous,  strong;  I'.  ^'/-.r.]  Vig- 
orons;  sprightly;  spruce;  lively;  animated; 
quick;  alert.  [Old  and  prortncUlBngllth.] 
(Shakapere  has  it  in  the  form  sprag,  being 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a 
Welshman,  who  pronounces  hie,  hcec,  hoc, 
as  /i  i0,  hceg,  hog.  ] 

If  your  Royal  Highness  had  seen  him  dreaming 
and  (taring  about  the  banks  of  Tally  Veolan  like  an 
hypochondriac  person,  you  would  wonder  where  he 
hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this  fine  sprack  fes- 
tivity and  jocularity.  Sir  If.  Sfrtt. 

Sprag  (sprag),  n.  [Comp.  Icel.  sprakat  a 
small  flounder.]  A  young  salmon.  [Local.] 

Sprag  (sprag),  n.  [Allied  to  miff.]  A  billet 
of  wood;  specifically,  in  mining,  a  diagonal 
prop  or  stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a 
mine  from  sinking  in.  Edin.  Rev. 

Sprag  (sprag),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  spragged;  ppr. 
xpragging.  To  prop  by  a  sprag;  also  to  stop, 
as  a  carriage,  on  a  steep  gradient,  by  putting 
a  sprag  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 

Spralch  (sprach).  n.  1.  A  cry;  a  shriek.— 
z.  A  collection;  a  multitude,  from  the  idea 
of  the  noise  made;  a-,  a  upraich  of  bairns. 
.  •' . '  »t  ieson.  [Scotch.  ] 

Spraich  (sprach),  v.i.  To  cry;  to  shriek. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Spraickle,  Sprackle  (sprak'l,  sprakl),  v.i. 
(Icel.  gprokla.  See  SPKAWL.]  To  clamber; 
to  get  on  with  difficulty.  Sir  W.  Scott;  Burns. 
(Scotch.]  Written  also  Sprachle. 

Sprain  (sprau),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  espreindre,  to 
force  out,  to  strain,  from  L.  expriincre.  See 
EXPRESS.]  To  overstrain,  as  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  of  a  joint  so  as  to  injure  them, 
but  without  luxation  or  dislocation. 

Sprain  (spran),  n.  A  violent  straining  or 
twisting  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  a  joint, 
without  dislocation.  The  ordinary  conse- 
quence of  a  sprain  is  to  produce  some  de- 
gree of  swelling  and  inflammation  iu  the  in- 
jured part 

Spraints  (aprants),  n.  pi.  [O.Fr.  espraintes, 
Mod.  ».  epreintes,  lit.  outpressings,  from 
O.Fr.  espreindre.  See  SPRAIN.]  The  dung 
of  an  otter.  Kingsley. 

Sprang  (sprang),  pret  of  spring. 

Sprat  (sprat),  n.  [Formerly  alsosproJ.  from 
D.  and  L.O.  sprott  Q.  sprotte,  sprat,  from 
root  of  verb  to  sprout.]  A  small  fish,  //•// 
engula  (Clupea)  sprattus,  family  Clupeidrc. 
At  one  time  the  sprat  was  thought  to  be 
the  young  of  the  herring,  pilchard,  or  shad; 
but  it  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
young  of  either  of  these  fishes  by  means  of  the 
sharply  notched  edge  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
also  distinguishable  by  the  ventral  fins  begin- 
ning beneath  the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal  fln,  and 
not  beneath  the  middle  of  it,  and  by  the 
want  of  axillary  scales  to  the  ventral  fins. 
It  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  also  found  in  great  abund- 
ance on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  It 
is  generally  considered  as  a  delicious,  well- 
flavoured,  and  wholesome  fish.  It  is  known 
in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  garvie,  or  garvie 
herring. 

Sprat  (sprat),  n.  [Also  called  sprot ;  the 
saint1  word  as  sprout.]  The  nnme  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  coarse  rush  (Jtincus  articn- 
lattis)  which  grows  on  marshy  ground.  It 
is  used  for  fodder  and  for  thatch. 
Sprattle  (sprat'l),  v.i.  [See  SPRAWL.]  To 
scramble.  [Scotch.] 
Sprattle  (spratT),n.  A  scramble;  a  struggle; 
a  sprawl.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
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Sprawl  (spran,    r.i.      H'roliat.ty   a   contr. 

tn  si  Tain  Me.  l»;in   xi>i-itll<\spr<il<lt\  i"  sprau  1; 
,-MV.    *f>i-<tttltl,    to    palpitate  ;     leel.     npnikld, 

<r,  to  kick  with  the  feet;  spnttfikii. 
to  sprawl.]  1.  To  spread  and  stretch  the 

:clessly  ill  a  hori/ontal  position;  to 
lie  with  the.  limbs  stretched  out  or  strug- 
gling; henee.  to  strn^le  in  the  agonies  of 
death;  U,  a  person  ^piawls  on  a  bed  or  on 


i 

ll 


I-'irst  IMUIT  tlic  cliild  that  he  may  see  it 


Some  lie  spnnt'ltnf  on  the  cround, 
U  lib  ni.iny  «  liash  and  bhMMV 


2.  To  progress  when  Ivinu'  down  with  awk- 
ward extension  and  motions  of  tl'1-'  limbs; 
to  scramble  in  creeping. 

The  birds  were  not  fledged;  hut  in  r;V.i?< -t:»^  ;imi 
stnit'Kliin;  to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they  tum- 
bled. SirK.  L'Hstrange. 

3.  To  spread  irregularly,  as  vines,  plants, 
or  trees;  tn  spread  ongrtOVfollT,  us  hand- 
writing     4   To  widen  or  open  irregularly, 
as  a  body  of  eavulry. 

Sprawl  (MprjilV  n.  A  small  twig  or  branch 
of  a  tree;  a  spray.  [Local.] 

Spray  (spra),  n.  [A.  Sax.  spree,  a  spray,  a 
brunch;  Icel.  sprek.  a  twig;  O.G.  spraioh, 
twigs;  allied  to  0pri0(whlch  see).]  l.A  small 
shoot  or  branch;  the  extremity  of  a  branch; 
a  twig.  'Two  fast-growing  sprays.'  Shak. 
'The  blue-bird  balanced  on  some  topmost 
spray.'  Longfellow.  —2.  The  small  branches 
of  a  tree  collectively ;  as,  the  tree  has  a 
beautiful  spray. 

Spray  (spra),  n.  [From  A.  Sax.  sprfgan,  to 
pour;  D.  sprfijen.  to  spread,  to  scatter; 
from  root  of  spring,  sprinkle.]  1.  Water 
flying  in  small  drops  or  particles,  as  by  the 
force  of  wind,  or  the  dashing  of  waves,  or 
from  a  waterfall  and  the  like. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  with  the  spray. 

Arbuthnot. 

Down  a  little  freshet  sprang 

From  mossy  trough 

And  splashed  into  a  rain  of  spray. 

yean  Ingetow. 

2.  The  vapour  from  an  atomizer. 
Spray  (spra),  v.t.    To  let  fall  in  the  form  of 

spray.     Matt.  Arnold.     [Poetical] 
Spray-drain  (spra'dran).  «.   In  agri.  a  drain 

formed  by  burying  the  spray  of  trees  in  the 

earth,  which  serves  to  keep  open  a  channel. 

Drains  of  this  sort  are  much  iu  use  in  grass 

lands. 
Sprayey  (spra'i),  o.    Full  of  or  laden  with 

sprays  or  twigs;  consisting  of  sprays;  bushy. 

Heaths  and  ferns  that  would  have  overtopped  a 
tall  horseman  mingled  their  sprayey  leaves  with  the 
wild  myrtle  and  the  arbutus.  Lever. 

Spreacherie,  Spreachery  (sprech'er-i),  n. 
Same  as  Spreagherie.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Spread  (spred),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  spread;  ppr. 
spreading.  [A.  Sax.  sprcedan,  L.O.  spreden, 
D.  spreiden  (and  spreijen),  Dan.  sprede,  G 
tspreitcn,  to  spread,  to  scatter,  Ac.;  not  im- 
probably from  same  root  as  broad,  with  pre- 
fixed 8.]  1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth, 
or  in  breadth  only;  to  stretch  or  expand  to 
a  broader  surface ;  as,  to  spread  n  carpet 
or  a  table-cloth ;  to  spread  a  sheet  on  the 
ground. 

Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tar&hish 
and  gold  from  Uphaz.  Jer.  x.  9. 

2.  To  open;  to  unfold;  to  unfurl;  to  stretch; 
as.  to  spread  the  sails  of  a  ship.     '  A  parcel 
of  land  where  he  had  spread  his  tent.   Gen. 
xxxiii.  19. 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

3.  To  cover  by  extending  something;    to 
cover;  to  extend  over;  to  overspread. 

The  workman  meltcth  a  graven  image,  and  the 
goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.       Is.  xl.  19. 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  f  ice. 

Gratnrilte. 

4.  To  extend;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length  in 
every  direction;  to  reach  out;  to  put  forth; 
as,  to  spread  one's  arms. 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit.     Milton. 

5.  To  divulge;  to  publish,  as  news  or  fame; 
to  cause  to  l>e  more  extensively  known;  as, 
to  spread  a  report 

They,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad 
his  fame  in  all  that  country.  Mat.  ix.  31. 

Great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 
SHaJk. 

6.  To  propagate;  to  cnuse  to  affect  greater 
numbers;  as,  to  spread  a  disease. —7.  To 
emit;  to  diffuse,  as  emanations  or  effluvia; 


SPRIG 

as,  odoriferous  plants  ^,r,  ad  their  fra- 
grance. 

Tlicv  with  spec, I 

Thrir  course  thrnu^h  thicket  c-  'list  t  Hat  ions  held, 
.Spreading  their  bane.  Milton. 

8.  To  disperse;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  sur- 
face; as.  ti»  spread  manure;  to  spread  plas- 
ter or  lime  on  the  gnmn.l  '.'  I"  M<  ami 
furnish  with  provision*;  as,  to  spread  a 
t;ihl,.  _  SYX.  To  stretch,  extend,  unfold, 
diffuse,  propfi.ua te.  disperse,  publish,  distri- 
bute, scatter,  circulate,  olisM'tiiinate. 
Spread  (spredl,  r.i.  1.  To  extend  itself  in 
length  ami  breadth,  in  all  directions,  or  in 
breadth  only  ;  to  be  expanded  to  a  broader 
surface  or  extent ;  to  be  extended  or 
stretched;  as.  the  larger  elms  spread  over  a 
sjiace  of  40  or  50  yards  in  diameter;  or  the 
sliade  of  the  larger  elms  spreads  over  that 
space.  'Jove's  spreading  tree.'  Shak. 
I'Lints.  if  they  spread  much,  arc  seldom  tall.  / 

My  Fustnce  mi^ht  li.ive  sat  for  Hercules; 

So  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  1  \ 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  propagated  or  made  known  more 
extensively;  as,  ill  reports  sometimes .'••ym  n,/ 
with  wonderful  rapidity-  — 3.  To  be  propa- 
gated from  one  to  another;  as,  a  (Ul 
spread*  into  all  parts  of  a  city. 

I  .est  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  further.  Shak. 

Spread  (spred),  n.  1.  The  act  of  spreading 
or  state  of  being  spread;  extent;  compass. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  land.     Addison. 

The  lines  which  bound  the  spread  of  particular 

vegetable  productions  do  not  coincide  with  any  of 

the  separate  meteorological  boundaries,     ll'ttrweli. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

No  flower  has  that  spread  of  the  woodbind.    Baton. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover;  as,  a  bed  sj •/ 
[United  States.]  — 4.  A  table,  as  spread  . n* 
furnished  with  a  meal;  a  feast.     'To  judge 
from  the  spread  on  the  board.'    It.  //.  liar- 
ham.  [Collo*].]— 5.  The  privilege  of  demand- 
ing  shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  or  of 

delivering  shares  of 
stock  at  another  price, 
within  a  certain  time 

i  on. 

Spread-eagle  (spredv 
gl),  n.     In  her.  same  as 
nn  eagle  dijfplayed,  or  an 
engle  having  the  win^s 
and    legs  extended  on 
each  side  of  the  body. 
sPread-eagte.       Spread  -  eagle   ( spred'- 
e--l),   a.      Pretentious; 
boastful;  defiantly  bombastic;  as,  &  spread- 
eagle  style;  a  spread-eagle  oration. 
Spreader  (spred'er),  n.    1.  One  who  or  that 
wliich  spreads,  extends,  expands,  or  propa- 
gates; as,  a  spreader  of  disease. — 2.  One  who 
divulges;  one  who  causes  to  be  more  gener- 
ally known;  a  publisher. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  accused 
for  a  spreader  of  false  news.  Stvi/t. 

Spreadingly(spred'ing-li),a<Jp.  In  a  spread- 
ing manner;  increasingly.  Milton. 

Spreagh,  Spreath  (sprech,  spreth),  n.  [Ir. 
and  Gael,  spreidh,  cattle.]  Prey;  booty; 
lit.  cattle.  Written  also  Spreith.  [Scotch.] 

Spreagherie,  Sprechery  (spreCh'er-i),  n. 
Cattle-lifting;  prey-driving;  also.small  spoil; 
paltry  booty  of  small  articles.  Sir  U'.  Scott. 
[Scotch.]  Written  also  Spreachery,  Sprcach- 
erie. 

Spree  (spre),  n.  [Ir.  spre,  a  spark,  anima- 
tion, spirit, vigour;  comp. sprack.]  A  merry 
frolic;  especially,  a  drinking  frolic;  a  drink- 
ing bout;  a  carousal.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Colloq.  ] 

Sprenget  (sprenj),  v.t  [A.  Sox.  spren<ni». 
sprcengan,  to  sprinkle.]  To  sprinkle;  to 
scatter;  to  disperse.  Chaucer. 

Sprent.t  Spreintt(spreut),/>p.  [See above.] 
Sprinkled;  spread  over.  'Otherwhere  the 
snowy  «ubstance  sprent  with  vermeil. ' 
Spenxcr. 

Sprew  (sprb),  n.  [D.  sprouts,  spntw,  Sc. 
ttproo,  the  disease  called  thrush.  ]  The  name 
given  in  America  to  a  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  thrush  (which  see). 

Sprey  (spra),  o.    Spruce;  spry.    [Local] 

Sprig  (sprig),  n.  [A.  Sox.  spree;  Sw.  spricka. 
to  sprout;  from  same  root  as  spring,  but 
non-nasalized.  Allied  also  to  spray, a  twig.) 
1.  A  small  shoot  or  twig  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant ;  a  spray ;  as,  a  sprig  of  laurel  or  of 
parsley.  'Sprigs of  rosemary.'  Shak.  —  2  An 
offshoot ;  a  slip ;  a  scion ;  a  youth ;  a  lad : 
used  as  a  term  of  slight  disparagement ;  as, 
a  sprig  of  nobility.  '  A  sprig  whom  I  remem- 
ber with  a  whey-face  and  a  satchel  not  so 
many  years  ago.'  Sir  W.  Scott.—  8.  The  re- 
preseutation  of  a  small  ornament  of  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;       y.  Sc.  tey. 
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nature  of  a  branch  in  embroidery,  or  woven 
or  printed  on  textile  fabrics       i  A  Muall  brad 
.il  without    a   bead.      lLoeal.1     :>    A  tri- 
angular piece  of  tin  plate,  to  contine  a  pane 
! ass  in  a  sash  until  the  putty  di: 
ltd   a  small  eye-bolt  rau^-cd  at  the  point. 
Sprig  (spriuO.  c  t.     1   To  mark  or  adorn  with 
the    representation   of    small    brandies;    to 
work    with  >prii;s;    as,    to   ,*j» ig  muslin. — 
•'     I ..  Jrive  sprius  into. 

Sprig-bolt  (spriu'boio,  n-    Ree  RAG-BOLT. 
Sprig-crystal  (3pritf'kris-tal).)i   in m-imraX. 
a  crystal  or  cluster  of  prismatic  crystals  of 

quart/,  adherinu'  1"  the  stone  at  one  end, 
and  terminating  at  the  other  end  in  a  point. 
Woodward, 

Spriggy  (sprig'i),  a.  Full  of  sprigs  or  small 
branches. 

Sprlght  (sprit),  n.  [Contr.  for  spirit,  and 
spelled  erroneously,  sprit?  being  tin*  better 
spelling.]  1.  A  spirit  or  sprite;  a  shade;  a 
smil;  an  ineorpoival  agent;  an  apparition; 
a  ulio^t.  '  Legions  of  xi>rt<t!itx.'  N/VN.^  r, 
•And  gaping  graves  receiv'd  the  guilty 
sjn'i'fltt.'  J)ri/<!<'n. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sf  rights  have  no  more  to 

do  with  darknaU  tli.m  light;  yet  let  but  ;\  fonlish  in  u  1 

inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  possibly 

never  be  able  to  separate  them  again. 

The  word  now  usually  means  a  kind  of  elf, 
goblin,  or  fairy,  and  the  spelling  siiriijlit 
may  he  regarded  as  obsolete  or  obsolescent. 
Sprightlii  nm\  not  spritrlii,  however,  is  still 
the  common  spelling, —  2.  t  Power  which 
gives  cheerfulness  or  courage;  that  which 
produces  mental  excitement;  spirit. 

Mold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thon  my  sprighfs. 
Sir  P.  Sianty. 

3.  t  Mood ;  mental  disposition  or  condition ; 
temper  or  state  of  mind.  '  Weariness  with 
heavy  spright.'  Shak.—  4.t  An  arrow. 

We  liad  in  use  for  sea  fight  short  arrows  called 
sf  rights,  without  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharp- 
ened; which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  and 
would  uiercc  through  the  sides  of  ships  where  n  bullet 
would  not.  Bacon. 

Sprlght  t  (sprit),  v.t.  To  haunt,  as  a  spright. 
'  I  am  spnnhted  with  a  fool.'  Shak. 

Sprightfui  t  (sprit'ful),  a.  Sprightly;  lively; 
brisk;  nimble;  vigorous;  gay.  'Spoke  like  a 
sprightful  noble  gentleman/  Shak.  'Steeds 
Ipnghtful  as  the  light.'  Cowtey. 

Sprightfullyt(sprit'ful-li),rt<*i>.  In  a  spright- 
ly manner;  briskly;  vigorously;  with  great 
spirit.  Static. 

Sprightfulnessf  (sprit'ful-nes),  n,  Spright- 
Rneu;  briskness;  liveliness;  vivacity. 

Sprightless  t  (sprit'les),  a.  Destitute  of  life 
or  spirit;  dull;  sluggish;  as,  virtue's  spright- 
l<-»*  cold.'  Surrey. 

Sprightliness  (spritli-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  sprightly;  liveliness; 
life;  briskness;  vigour;  activity;  gaiety;  vi- 
vacity. 

In  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  a 
s/>riif/it/iHfss  and  alacrity  she  (the  soul)  exerts  her- 
self! Addison. 

Sprightly  (sprlfli),a.  [Also  written  spritely. 

See  Sl'KHillT-1  1.  Having  the  quality  of  a 
spirit  or  spright.  Shak.— 2.  Lively;  spirited; 
brisk;  animated;  vigorous;  airy;  gay;  as,  a 
sprightly  youth;  a  sprightly  air;  &  sprightly 
dance.  'And  sprightly  wit  and  love  in- 
spires.' Dryden, 
The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green.  Pope. 

Used  adverbially. 

See  your  guests  approach. 
Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth.  Shak. 

SYN.  Lively,  brisk,  animated,  vigorous,  airy, 
gay,  active,  agile,  assiduous,  alert. 
Spring  (spring),  v.t.  pret.  sprung,  sprang; 
pp.  sprung;  ppr.  springing.  [A.  Sax.  spring- 
on,  pret.  sprang,  pi.  sj)rungon,  pp.  sprung- 
en;  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages; 
D.  and  O.  springen,  Sw.  and  Icel.  springa, 
Dan.  springe.  From  a  root  seen  also  in 
sprinkle,  sprig,  spray.]  1.  To  rise  or  come 
forth,  asout  of  the  ground;  to  shoot  up,  out, 
or  forth;  to  begin  to  appear;  to  come  to  light; 
to  emerge;  to  come  into  existence;  to  issue 
into  sight  or  knowledge  :  used  of  any  man- 
ner of  growing,  rising,  or  appearing,  as  a 
plant  from  its  seed,  rivers  from  their  source, 
and  the  like :  often  or  usually  followed  by 
up,  forth,  or  out.  'Cause  the  bud  of  the 
tender  herb  to  spring  forth.'  Job  xxxviii.  27. 
'When  the  day  began  to  spring.'  Judg. 
xix.  25.  'The  teeth  of  the  young  not  sprung.' 
Itay,  '  And  the  blood  sprang  to  her  face.' 
Tennyson. 

H.ulst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do,  .  .  . 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

0  spring  to  light  t  auspicious  babe,  be  born.    Pope 


-_'.  To  (.-sue.  proceed.  or  originate,  as  from 
parents,  ancestors,  or  from  a  eouniry;  as. 
sprung  from  a  nobly  family.  'Our  Lord 
4pnM0  n"t  <>f  -Iiida.'  Heli  vii.  11,  --3.  To 
result,  as  from  a  cause,  motive,  reason,  prin- 
ciple, or  the  like;  aa,  the  noblest  title 
si/i-iny.*  from  virtue.  '  My  only  love  ,-./</  «n<j 
from  my  only  hate.'  Shak. 

:  .nlilfd  from  above;  new  hope  •>•• 
<  'ul  ..I  <k-v[>.iir. 

OWJ  to  thrive. 

Wh.it  m.ikrs  .ili  tins  l.nt  Inpitrr  the  kinp, 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  string. 

6.  To  leap;  to  bound;  to  jump. 
Away  he  springs  and  hastcth  to  his  horse.    Shak. 

From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  alone  tin 


.  . 

To  the  altar-stone  she  sfrang  alone.     ' 

6.  To  lly  back;  to  start;  as,  a  bow,  when 
bent,  ttfin'iitm  bark   by  its  elastic  power. 

7.  To  start  or  HM  nxckunly,  u  from  a  oovtrt 

'A  eovey  of  parlrid-rs  xfn-iti'iinif  in  our 
front.'  Ad<lix<>n.  '\Yatehfulasiowlers\vhen 
then-name  will  xi»-in<t.'  Otii'tii/,  S.'L'o  shoot; 
to  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 

And  sixldrn  liylit 

Sprung  through  tlic  vaulted  roof.        Dryrfen. 
!>.  To  warp  or  heroine  warped;  to  bend  or 
wind  from  a  straight  or  plane  surf  nee,  aa  a 
piece  of  timber  or  plank  in  seasoning.  —  To 
tifiriiHj  nt,  to  leap  toward;  to  attempt  to 
reach  by  a  leap.  —  To  aprimj  forth,  to  leap 
out  ;  to  rush  out.  —  To  spring  in,  to  rush  in  ; 
to  enter  with  a  leap  or  in  haste.—  Tosprina 
on  or  upon,  to  leap  on  ;  to  rush  on  with 
haste  or  violence;  to  assault. 
Spring  (spring),  v.t.     1.  To  start  or  rouse, 
as  game  ;  to  cause  to  rise  from  the  earth  or 
from  a  covert;  as,  to  spring  a  pheasant 
The  scent  grows  warm  ;  he  stops,  he  springs  the 
prey.  f»<y. 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  .  .  .  surprised  with  fright, 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  li^ht. 
IhyitHt. 

3.  To  contrive,  produce,  or  propose  on  a 
sudden;  to  produce  unexpectedly;  to  start 
or  set  on  foot. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project. 

Stoffc 

4.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  discharge;  as,  to 
spring  a  mine. 

I  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  over- 
thrown. Addisan. 

5.  To  cause  to  open;  as,  to  spring  a  leak.  — 

6.  To  crack  ;  to  bend  or  strain  so  as  to 
weaken;  as,  to  spring  a  mast  or  a  yard.— 

7.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly  or  come  to- 
gether violently,  as  the  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment which  are  acted  upon  by  a  spring;  as, 
to  spriinf  a  rattle;  to  spring  a  trap.—  8.  To 
bond  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or  strong; 
to  insert,  as  a  beam  in  a  place  too  short  for 
it,  by  bending  it  so  as  to  bring  the  ends 
nearer  together.and  allowing  it  to  straighten 
when  in  place:  usually  with  in;  as,  to  spring 
in  a  slat  or  bar.     Goodrich.  —  9.  In  arch,  to 
commence  from  an  abutment  or  pier;  as,  to 
spring  an  arch.  —  10.  To  pass  by  leaping;  to 
jump;  to  leap.   *  To  spring  the  fence.'  Thom- 
son. —  To  spring  a  butt  (naut.),  to  loosen  the 
end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom.—  To  spring 
the  luff  (naut.),  to  yield  to  the  helm  and 
sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  before:  said  of 
a  ship. 

Spring  (spring),  n.  1.  A  leap;  a  bound  ;  a 
violent  effort;  a  sudden  struggle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke,. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  flying  back;  the  resilience  of  a  body 
recovering  its  former  state  by  its  elasticity; 
aa,  the  sj>rin</  of  a  bow.—  3.  Elastic  power  or 
force. 

Heav'nsl  what  a  springvr&s  In  his  arm.     Dryden. 
The  soul  Is  gathered  within  herself  find  recovers 
that  sfrinp  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  body.  Addison. 

4.  An  elastic  body,  made  of  various  materials, 
ns  a  strip  or  wire  of  steel  coiled  spirally,  a 
steel  rod  or  plate,  strips  of  steel  suitably 
joined  together,  a  mass  or  strip  of  India- 
rubber,  Ac.,  which,  when  bent  or  forced 
from  its  natural  state,  has  the  power  of 
recovering  it  again  in  virtue  of  its  elas- 
ticity. Springs  are  used  for  various  pur- 
poses—diminishing concussion,  as  in  car- 
riages; for  motive  power,  acting  through 
the  tendency  of  a  metallic  coil  to  unwind 
Itself,  as  in  clocks  and  watches;  or  to  com- 
municate motion  by  sudden  release  from  a 
state  of  tension,  as  the  bow  to  the  arrow, 
the  spring  of  a  gun-lock,  <fcc,  ;  others  are  em- 
ployed to  measure  weight  and  other  force, 


as  in  the  spring  -balance,  as  re^ulatm 
control  the  movement  of   wheel  nrorkB,  Ac 
;.    Any  active  power;  thai    by  which  acti-m 
or  motion  is  produced  or  propagated. 

Our  iiutlmr  slums  by  vul^.ir  \- 
The  hero's  tflory.  /'.'/*. 

These  arc  tlio  d.iilv  >!   *f>  nijfi  of 

lli:i;.Hi.Uii>ri  with  .ilf.rlnU    ;  :  ,^h.i"t. 

(i.  A  natural  fountain  of  water;  an  issue  of 
water  fr»>m  the  earth,  or  tin-  basin  of  water 
at  tlu'  plaee  of  its  issue  Spring  have  their 
origin  in  the  water  uhieh  fa  Ms  upon  (lie  earth, 
and  sinks  through  poron*  soils  till  it  arrives 
at  a  stratum  impervious  to  water,  where  it 
forms  subterranean  reservoirs  at  vaih-u; 
depths.  \Vhen  routined  in  this  manner  it  is 
subject  to  the  pres-ure  of  the  water  which 
tills  the  channels  through  w  Inch  it  has  de- 
scended, and  when  this  pressure  is  stillieient 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  eailh  the  \vater  breaks 
through  the.  superficial  Mi;ita.  ami  Bushes 
forth  in  a  spring.  In  descending  downwards 
and  rising  upwards  through  various  mineral 
masses  the  water  of  springs  heroines  impreg- 
nated with  gaseous,  saline,  earthy,  or  metal 
lie  admixtures,  as  carhonie  acid  gas,  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas,  nitroi-en.  <  -ai  Inmate  of 
lime,  silica,  carbonate  of  iron,  Av  \\  hen 
these  substances  are  present  in  consider- 
able quantity  the  springs  become  what  are 
known  as  mineral  ni>rin<in,  acquiring  the 
peculiar  properties  which  «tve  them  their 
medicinal  value.  Warm  and  hot  springs  are 
common,  especially  in  volcanic  countries, 
where  they  arc  sometimes  distinguished  by 
violent  ebullitions.  (See  GKYSKK.)  As  a 
general  rule  springs  are  permanent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  to  which  the  water 
which  supplies  them  has  descended  from 
the  surface.  Some  springs  run  for  a  time 
and  then  stop  altogether,  and  after  a  time 
run  again,  and  again  stop;  these  are  called 
infcniiittt'nt  ttpriniftt.  (See  under  INTER- 
MITTENT.) Others  do  not  cease  to  flow,  but 
only  discharge  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
water  for  a  certain  time,  nnd  then  give  out 
n  greater  quantity;  these  are  called  variable 
or  reciprocating  gprin>it<. 

His  steeds  to  water  ;it  those  sfrings 

On  chaliced  dowers  ih.n  lies.  Shak. 

Used  adjectlvely. 

He  bathed  himself  in  cold  spring  water  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  /.<'<*<•, 

7.  Any  source  of  supply;  that  from  which 
supplies  are  drawn;  as,  the  real  Christian 
has  in  his  own  breast  a  perpetual  and  inex- 
haustible spring  of  joy.  '  The  sacred  sprinti 
whence  right  and  honour  stream.'  Sir  J. 
Dairies.-—  &.  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year;  the  season  in  which  plants  begin  to 
vegetate  and  rise  ;  the  vernal  season.  For 
the  northern  hemisphere  the  spring  season 
commences  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  or 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  ends  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  or  about  the 
22dof  June,  lu  common  language,  spring 
commences  in  February  or  March  and  ends 
in  April  or  May.  Hence—  0.  The  early  part; 
the  first  and  freshest  part  of  nny  state  or 
time;  as,  the  spring  of  one's  life.  'Love's 
gentle  spring.'  Shak.  —  10.  JVatt*.  (a)  the 
start,  as  of  a  plank  ;  an  opening  in  a  seam  ; 
a  leak. 

How  to  shift  his  sails; 

Where  her  sfrings  are,  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop 
'em.  B.  yottsoti. 

(b)  A  crack  in  a  mast  or  yard,  running 
obliquely  or  transversely.  (<0  A  rope  passed 
out  of  aship'sBtern,  and  attached  toacablo 
proceeding  from  her  bow,  when  she  is  at 
anchor.  It  is  intended  to  bring  her  broad- 
side to  bear  upon  some  object,  (d)  A  rope 
extending  diagonally  from  the  stern  of  one 
ship  to  the  head  of  another,  to  make  one 
ship  sheer  off  to  a  greater  distance.  —  11.  t  A 
plant;  a  shoot;  a  young  tree;  also,  a  grove 
of  trees;  a  small  shrubbery.  'When  the 
spring  is  of  two  years'  growth.'  fivelyn. 

Time's  glory  is    .... 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap  and  cherish  sf  rings.  Shak. 

Yonder  spring  of  roses  intertnix'd 
With  myrtle.  Milton. 

12.f  A  youth;  a  springal.  Spenser.—  13.  t  A 
race.  '  Who  on  all  the  human  spring  con- 
ferred confusion.'  Chapman.  —  14.  That 
which  causes  one  to  spring;  specifically,  a 
quick  and  cheerful  tune.  Beau.  <fc  Fl. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.]-  Spring  of  pork, 


. 

the  lower  part  of  the  fore-quarter,  which  is 
divided  from  the  neck,  and  lias  the  leg  and 
foot,  without  the  shoulder. 

Can  you  be  such  an  ass.  my  reverend  master, 
To  think  these  strings  tffork  will  shoot  up  C.TS.ITS. 

•  •' 


ch,  cJiain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go\     J.^ob;      ft,  FT.  ton;      ng,  &in<7;      TH,  than;  th,  thin;      w,  wiig;    wh,  whig;    2h,  a*ure.— See  KEY. 


SPRINGAL 

— Si'.  .  the  il:iwn;  the  duyspring. 

Titine  t<>  pa*s  about  the  upriny  of  the  day.' 
1  Sain.  i\.  -jr. 

SpringaM  Springaldt  (spring'al,  spriug'- 
;iM),  n.  llV-ilutps  from  vyriiuj.  the  season, 
andaW.okL]  An  active  young  man;  a  youth. 

Springal  (spring'al),  n.  [O.Fr.  eKpringale, 
from  CJ.  ttpriiHjen,  to  spring.]  An  ancient  vvar- 
liki-  engine,  used  for  shooting  large  arrows, 
pieces  of  iron,  &c.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  the  cross-how  iu  its  construction. 
Written  also  Springald. 

Spring-back  (apring'bak),  n.  In  book-bind- 
ing, a  curved  or  semicircular  false  hack, 
made  of  thin  sheet-iron  or  of  stiff  paste- 
board fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  true 
back,  and  causing  the  leaves  of  a  book  thus 
bound  to  spring  up  and  lie  flat:  cpmmonly 
used  in  binding  ledgers  and  other  blank 
books. 

Spring-balance  (spring'bal-ans),  n.  A  con- 
trivance for  determining  the  weight  of  any 
article  by  observing  the  amount  of  deflection 
or  compression  which  it  produces  upon  a 
helical  steel  spring  properly  adjusted  ami 
fitted  with  an  index  working  against  a  gra- 
duated scale.  Another  form  of  spring- 
balance  is  made  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
C,  the  upper  end  being  suspended  by  a  ring, 
and  the  lower  end  affording  attachment  for 
the  hook  whereby  the  object  is  suspended. 
As  the  bow  opens  a  finger  traverses  a  gra- 
duated arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

Spring-beetle  (spring'be-tl),  n.  In  entom. 
an  insect  of  the  family  Elateridte.  See 
ELATE  RID.S. 

Spring -block  (spring  'blok),  n.  Naut.  a 
common  block  or  dead-eye  connected  to  a 
ring-bolt  by  a  spiral  spring.  It  is  attached 
to  the  sheets,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity. 

Spring-board  (spring'bord),  n.  An  elastic 
boara  used  in  vaulting,  <fec. 

Spring-bolt,  Spring-boc  (spring'bok),  n. 
[D.,  lit.  the  springing  buck.]  Antilope  en- 
chore,  a  species  of  antelope,  nearly  allied  to 
the  gazelle,  very  abundant  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  of  graceful 
form  and  fine  colours  — fulvous  brown  on 
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impost  or  place  \\here  the  vertical  support 
t<>  an  ari-h  teniiinatt-s  ami  the  curve  of 
the  arch  begins.  (&)  The  lower  voussoir  or 
li.'ttnin  stone  of  an  arch  which  lies  imme- 
diately upon  the  impost,  (c)  The  bottom 
^t<ine  of  the  coping  of  a  gable,  (rf)  The  rib 
of  a  groined  roof  or  vault.— 3.  A  name  given 
to  various  animals;  as,  (a)  a  variety  of  dog 
ncaHv  allied  to  and  resembling  the  setter; 
(4)  UM  grampus;  (c)  the  spring-bok.— 4.  A 
youiif.'  plant.  Krclifn. 

Springer-antelope  (spring'er-an-te-Iop),  ?i. 
The  spriii^-bnk  (which  see). 

Spring-feed  (spring'fed),  n.  In  ayri.  herb- 
airt'  produced  in  the  spring. 

Spring-garden!  (spring'gar-dn),  n.  A  gar- 
den where  concealed  springs  were  made  to 
spout  jets  of  water  upon  the  visitors. 
Like  a  spring-garden  shoot  his  scornful  lilood 
Into  their  eyes  durst  come  to  tread  on  him. 

fr<iu.  fr  Ft. 

Spring-grass  (spring'gras),  n.  A  British 
grass,  of  the  genus  Alithoxanthum,  the  A . 
odoratum,  which  grows  in  pastures  and  mea- 
dows. It  is  one  of  the  most  early  grasses, 
flowering  early  ill  April,  hence  the  name. 
The  sweet  scent  of  new-made  hay  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  this  plant.  It  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  our  pasture  grasses. 

Spring-gun  (spring'gun),  «.  A  gun  which 
is  discharged  by  the  stumbling  of  a  tres- 
passer upon  it  or  against  a  wire  connected 
with  the  trigger. 

Spring-haas  (springlias),  n.  [D.,  lit.  spring- 
hare.}  A  species  of  jerboa  found  in  South 
Africa.  Called  also  Cape  Leaping  Hare.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  jumping  powers. 

Spring-halt  (spring/halt),Ti.  Same  as  String- 
halt.  Shak. 

Spring-head  (spring'hed),  n.  A  fountain  or 
source ;  an  originating  source ;  a  fountain- 
head.  Sir  T.  Herbert;  Bolingbrolce. 


Spring-headed  (springTied-ed),  a.  Having 
heads  that  spring  afresh.  'Spring-headed 
Hyilres.'  Spenser. 


J-hOpk  (springbok),  n.  In  locomotives, 
a  hook  fixing  the  driving-wheel  spring  to 
the  frame. 

Springiness  (spring'i-nes),  n.  I.  The  state 
of  being  springy;  elasticity. 

The  air  is  a  thin  fluid  body  endowed  with  elasticity 
and  springiness,  capable  of  condensation  and  rare- 
faction. Btnttty. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  with  springs;  wet- 
ness; sponginess,  as  of  land. 

Springing  (springing),  p.  and  a.  Arising; 
shooting  up;  leaping;  proceeding;  rousing. 
In  her.  a  term  applicable  to  beasts  of  chase 
iu  the  same  sense  as  salient  to  beasts  of 
prey.  It  is  also  applied  to  fish  when  placed 
in  bend.  —  Springing  course,  in  arch,  the 
horizontal  course  of  stones  from  which  an 
arch  springs  or  rises. 

Springing  (springing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  leaping,  arising,  issuing,  or  proceed- 
ing.— 2.  Growth;  increase.  Ps.  Ixv.  10. — 

3.  In  arch,  the  point  from  which  an  arch 
springs  or  rises;  a  springer. 

Spring-latch  (springlach),  n.  A  latch  that 
snaps  into  the  keeper  after  yielding  to  the 
pressure  against  it. 

Springlet  (spring"!),  n.  A  springe;  a  noose. 
Rich.  Carew. 

Springlet  (spring'let),  n.  A  little  spring;  a 
small  stream. 

But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 

Oozes  the  slender  springlft  still.      Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Spring-line  (spring'lin),  n.  In  military 
engin.  a  line  passing  diagonally  from  one 
pontoon  of  a  bridge  to  another. 

Spring-lock  (spring'lok),  n.  A  lock  that 
fastens  with  a  spring. 

Springoldt  (spring'gold),n.  Sameas5j»-mgr- 
ald. 

Spring-pin  (spring'pin),  n.  In  locomotives, 
an  iron  rod  fitted  between  the  springs  and 
the  axle-boxes  to  sustain  and  regulate  the 
pressure  of  the  axles.  Weale. 

Spring-rye  (spring'rl),  n.  Eye  that  is  sown 
in  the  spring. 

Spring-stay  (spring'sta),  n.  Saut.  a  smaller 
stay  used  to  assist  the  regular  one. 

Spring-tail  (spring'tal),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
family  Poduridaj  (which  see) 

Spring-tide  (spring'tid),  n.  1.  The  tide 
which  happens  at  or  soon  after  the  new  and 
full  moon,  which  rises  higher  than  common 
tides.  At  these  times  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  earth,  and  their 
combined  influence  in  raising  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  is  the  greatest,  consequently  the 
tides  thus  produced  are  the  highest.  See 
TIDE.  —  2.  The  time  or  season  of  spring ; 
spring-time.  Thomson. 


SPRIT 

Spring-time  (spring'tini).  ».  The  spring. 
'In  tile  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring 
time. '  Shak. 

Spring-water  (iprfng'wt-ter),  n.  Water  is- 
suing from  a  spring:  in  contradistinction  to 
river  water,  rain  wot*'/ ,  A  e. 

Spring-Wheat  (spring'whet),  n.  A  species 
of  wheat  to  be  sown  in  tin:  spring:  so  called 
in  distinction  from  winter-wheat. 

Springy  (spring/i),  a.  [Vrom  spring.]  1.  Hav- 
ing elasticity  like  that  of  a  spring;  elastic; 
light;  as,  tprinffy  steel;  a  springy  step. 

Though  her  litde  frame  was  light,  it  was  firm  And 
Ipringy.  Sir  If.  Scolt. 

2.  Abounding  with  springs   or  fountains; 

wet;  spongy;  as,  springy  land. 
Sprinkle  (spring'kl).  v.t.  pret&pp  fin-inkl^i; 

ppr.  fiirinkling.     [A  dim.  form  from  O.K. 

.*/"  iitke,  A.  Sax.  sprencan,  for  sprengan,  to 

sprinkle,  to  scatter,  cans,  of  springan,  to 

spring;  comp.  D.  sprenkelen,  to  sprinkle; 

G.    sprenkeln,    to   speckle,    to    spot.     See 

SPRING.]    1.  To  scatter  in  drops  or  particles; 

to  cast  or  let  fall  in  fine  separate  particles; 

to  strew.     Ex.  ix.  8;  Num.  viii.  7. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  Shak. 

2.  To  besprinkle;  to  bestrew;  to  hedrop;  as, 
to  sprinkle  the  earth  with  water;  to  sprinkle 
a  floor  with  sand. 

Wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  coloured  plume  sprinkled  with  gold 
Milton. 

3.  To  wash;  to  cleanse ;  to  purify.   '  Having 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience. ' 
Heb.  x.  22. 

Sprinkle  (spring'kl),  t>.i  1.  To  perform  the 
act  of  scattering  a  liquid  or  any  fine  sub- 
stance so  that  it  may  fall  in  small  particles. 
The  priest  .  .  .  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his 
finger.  Lev.  xiv.  16. 

2.  To  rain  moderately  or  with  drops  falling 
infrequently;  as,  it  began  to  sprinkle.—  3.  To 
fly  in  small  drops  or  sprinkles. 

It  will  make  the  water  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew. 

Sprinkle  (spring'kl),  n.  1.  A  small  quantity 
scattered ;  a  sprinkling.  —  2.  A  utensil  to 
sprinkle  with;  a  sprinkler,  as  a  loose  brush 
for  sprinkling  holy  water.  '  An  holy  water 
sprinkle,  dipt  in  dew.'  Spenser.— 3.  A  tink- 
ling sound;  a  tinkle.  [Rare.] 

At  Sorrento  you  hear  nothing  but  tlie  light  surges 
of  the  sea  and  the  sweet  sprinkles  of  the  guitar. 

Sprinkler  (springk'ler),  n.  One  who 'or  that 
which  sprinkles. 

Sprinkling  (springkling),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
scattering  in  small  drops  or  particles.  —2.  A 
small  quantity  falling  in  distinct  drops  or 
parts,  or  coming  moderately;  as,  a  sprink- 
ling of  rain  or  snow.  Hence— 3  A  small  or 
a  moderate  number  or  quantity  distributed 
like  separate  drops,  or  as  if  scattered  like 
drops. 

In  none  of  these  languages  (Italian,  French  and 
Spanish)  is  there  more  than  a  mere  sprinkling  of  the 
modern  element.  Crait. 

Sprintt  (sprint),  pp.  of  old  springen,  to 
sprinkle.  Sprinkled;  sprent.  'The  leaf  well 
sprint  with  honey-dew.'  ttr  J.  llariiujtun,. 


.  .  . 

Sprint-race  (sprint'ras),  n.  A  short  race 
run  at  full  speed. 

Sprint-runner  (sprint'run-er),  n.  One  who 
runs  sprint-races. 

Spritt  (sprit),  v.t.  [A  form  of  spirt,  spurt.) 
To  throw  out  with  force  from  a  narrow  ori- 
fice; to  eject;  to  spirt.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sprit  (sprit),  r.i.  [A.  Sax.  spryttan,  to  sprout, 
to  bud ;  a  form  closely  allied  to  sprout 
(which  see).]  To  sprout;  to  bud;  to  germi- 
nate, as  barley  steeped  for  malt. 

Sprit  (sprit),  71.    [In  meaning  1  from  A.  Sax. 


Spring-bok  (Antilope  tnchore). 

the  upper  parts,  pure  white  beneath,  with 

a  broad  band  of  deep  vinous  red  where  the 

colours  me  t  on  the  flanks.     It  is  larger 

than  the  roebuck,  and  its  neck  and  limbs 

much  longer  and  more  delicate.  It  receives 

its  name  from  its  singular  habit  of  leaping 

perpendicularly  when    alarmed,  or  as   it 

scours  the  plain,  to  the  height  of  several 

feet. 
Spring-box  (springboks),  71.  The  box  which 

contains  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  or  other 

mechanism. 
Sprink-buck  (spring'buk).  n.    Rpring-bok 

(which  see). 
Spring-carriage  (springTtar-ri  j).n.  A  wheel 

carriage  mounted  upon  springs. 
Spring-cart  (spring'kart),  n.    A  light  cart 

mounted  upon  springs. 
Spring-crocus  (spring'kro-kus),  n.  A  spring 

flowering  plant,  the  Crocus  vernut. 
Springe  (sprinj),  n.    [From  spring;  comp. 

D.  tpring-net,  a  net  to  catch  birds;  O.K. 

springle,  G.  sprinkel,  a  springe.  ]    A  noose, 

which  being  fastened  to  an  elastic  body  is 

drawn  close  with  a  sudden  spring,  by  which 

means  it  catches  a  bird  or  other  animal;  a 

gin;  a  snare.      'A  woodcock  to  my  own 

springe. '    Shak. 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set. 
Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net. 

Byron. 

Springe  (sprinj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  springed; 
ppr.  tpringeiny.  To  catch  in  a  springe;  to 
ensnare. 

We  springe  ourselves,  we  sink  in  our  own  bogs. 
Stan.  6-  fl. 

Springer  (spring'er),  n.  1.  One  who  springs; 
oue  tnat  rouses  game.— 2.  In  arch,  (a)  the 

Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 


Sprit-sail  rigged  Boat. 

spredt,  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  spryttan,  to  sprout; 
in  meaning  2  from  D.  spriet,  a  sprit,  boeg- 
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sprit,  the  bowsprit ;  but  tlie  two  words  are 
really  the  same-.]  l.t  A  shoot;  a  sprout  — 
•'  \iuit  (a]  :i  small  boom,  pole,  or  spar 
which  crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally 
from  tbf  mast  to  the  upper  aftmost  corner, 
which  it  is  used  to  extend  and  elevate.  The 
lower  end  of  the  sprit  rests  in  a  sort  of 
wreath,  called  the  matter,  which  encircles 
the  mast  at  that  place.  (l>)  The  bowsprit. 
Sprite  (sprit),  n.  The  same  as  Sprig/it,  but 
in  modern  usage  the  common  meaning  is  a 
kind  of  fairy,  elf,  or  goblin,  and  in  this  sense 
the  spelling  sprite  is  much  more  common 
than  tpritjiit.  See  SPRIQHT. 

Of  these  am  I.  who  thy  protection  claim, 

A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name.       Pope. 

Spriteful*  (sprit'ful).     Same  as  Spriijhtful. 
Spritefullyt  (sprit'ful-ll).    Same  as  Spright- 
fidbj. 
Spritelesst  (sprit'les),  a.    Same  as  Spright- 

Spriteliness(sprit'li-nes).  Same  as  Spright- 

Spritely(sprit'li).  Same  as  Sprightly  (which 
is  now  the  more  common  spelling). 

Spriting  (sprit'ing),  n.    Same  as  Spiriting. 

Sprit-sail  (sprit'sill).  n.  Xaut.  (a)  the  sail 
extended  by  a  sprit,  chiefly  used  in  small 


Sprit-sails, 


a.  Sprit-sail.     *,  Sprit-sail  topsail,     c.  Sprit-sail  top- 
gallant sail. 

boats.  See  under  SPRIT.  (6)  A  sail,  now 
disused,  attached  to  a  yard  which  hangs 
under  the  bowsprit  of  large  vessels.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  large  hole  at  each  of  its 
lower  corners,  to  evacuate  the  water  with 
which  the  cavity  or  belly  of  it  is  frequently 
filled  by  the  surges  of  the  sea  when  the  ship 
pitches.  —  Sprit-sail  top-sails  and  sprit-sail 
top-gallant  sails  were  also  formerly  used, 
but  not  now. — Sprit-sail  yard,  a  yard  slung 
across  the  bowsprit.  A  sprit-sail  used  to  be 
rigged  on  it.  See  cut  JIB-BOOM. 

Sprocket-wheel(sprok'et-whel),K.  Inmach. 
same  as  Rag-wheel. 

Sprod  (sprod),  n.  A  salmon  in  its  second 
year.  [Provincial  English.] 

Sprongt  (sprong),  old  pret.  of  spring. 

Sprot  (sprot),  n.  The  Scotch  name  for  a 
kind  of  rush.  See  SPRAT. 

Sprout  (sprout),  v.i.  [O.E.  sprouten, spru ten, 
in  form  more  closely  connected  with  L.G. 
sprutten,  D.  spruiten,  to  sprout,  than  with 
A.  Sax.  spreotan  (sprytan),  to  sprout,  to 
sprit,  from  spreot,  a  sprout,  a  sprit.  See 
the  noun.  Akin  spirt,  sprit,  spurt]  1.  To 
shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  to  germinate; 
to  begin  to  grow ;  to  push  out  new  shoots. 
'  But  the  young  buds  sprouted  on.'  Bacon. 
'  Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly 
green.'  Dryden.—2.  To  shoot  into  ramifica- 
tions. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.     Bacon. 

3.  To  grow,  like  shoots  of  plants;  as,  a  deer's 
horn  begins  to  sprout. 

Sprout  (sprout),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sprote,  Icel. 
sproti,  D.  fprv.it,  a  sprout,  a  sprig ;  A.  Sax. 
also  spreot.  See  the  verb.]  1.  The  shoot  or 
bud  of  a  plant;  a  shoot  from  the  seed,  or  from 
the  stump,  or  from  the  root  of  a  plant  or 
tree;  a  shoot  from  the  end  of  a  branch.  'The 
tender  sprouts  of  shrubs. '  Ray. 

Stumps  of  trees  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
fortjl  tyrants  for  a  time.  Bacon. 

2.  pi.  Young  coleworts. 
Spruce  (spros),  a.  [According  to  some 
authorities  corrupted  from  Pruce,  that  is, 
Prussian,  the  form  spruce  leather,  as  well 
as  pruce  leather  being  found,  and  this  lea- 
ther having  been  regarded  as  particularly 
fine  and  elegant.  Others  prefer  O.E.  prous, 
preus,  O.  Yr.pruz,  N.Fr.  preux,  brave,  valiant. 
Perhaps  rather  akin  to  sprug,  sprack,  or  to 
sprunt,  sprout.]  l.t  Brisk;  dashing;  active. 

Now  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
things  neat?  Stiak. 


2.  Trim;  neat  without  elegance  or  dignity; 
smug;  dandified:  formerly  applied  to  things 
with  a  serious  meaning:  now  chiefly  applied 
to  persons  with  a  slight  degree  of  contempt. 
•The  spruce  and  jocund  spring.'  Milton. 
lie  is  so  spruce,  that  he  never  can  be  genteel. 

Jtttttf. 

Spruce  (spros),  v.t  pret.  *  pp.  spnifil:  ppr. 
sprucing.  To  trim  or  dress  ill  a  spruce 
manner,  or  with  affected  or  finical  neatness; 
to  prink,  'To  spruce  his  plumes.'  lir.lL 
Afore. 

Spruce  (sprbs).  v.i.  To  dress  one's  self  with 
affected  neatness. — To  spruce  up,  to  dress 
one's  self  sprucely  or  neatly.  'Till  she  had 
spruced  up  herself  first. '  Burton. 
Spruce,  Spruce-fir  ( spros,  spros'fer ),  n. 
[According  to  one  view  from  O.E.  >>/»••,, 
Pruce,  Prussian,  because  the  tree  was  first 
known  as  a  native  of  Prussia.  But  comp. 
G.  sprossen-fichte,  the  spruce-fir,  lit.  sprout- 
fir,  from  sprossen,  young  sprouts,  s;>n>xrsv*<, 
to  sprout.  According  to  Wedgwood  the 
tree  was  called  tile  sprout- fir  from  its 
sprouts  being  used  in  making  beer,  .^/•"r, 
beer  (that  is  sprout-beer).]  The  name  given 
to  several  species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Abies. 
The  Norway  spruce-fir  is  A.  excelsa,  which 
yields  the  valuable  timber  known  under  the 
name  of  white  or  Christiana  deal.  The  white 
spruce  is  the  A.  alba,  which  grows  in  the 
colder  regions  of  North  America.  The  black 
spruce-fir  is  the  A.  nigra,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  most  inclement  regions  of  North 
America,  and  attains  the  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  15  to  20  inches. 
Its  timber  is  of  great  value  on  account  of 
its  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  It  is 
employed  for  the  yards  of  ships,  and  from 
the  young  branches  is  extracted  the  essence 
of  spruce,  so  well  known  as  a  useful  anti- 
scorbutic. The  red  spruce  is  A.  rubra.  The 
hemlock  spruce-fir  is  the  A.  canadensis,  a 
noble  species,  rising  to  the  height  of  70  or 
80  feet,  and  measuring  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter  It  grows  abundantly  nearQuebec, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Vermont, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  wood  is  employed  for  laths,  and  for 


Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa}. 

coarse  in-door  work.  The  bark  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  tanning. 

Spruce-beer  (spros'ber),  71.  [See  SPRUCE, n.] 
A  fermented  liquor  made  from  the  leaves 
and  small  branches  of  the  spruce-Mr  or  from 
the  essence  of  spruce,  boiled  with  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  fermented  with  yeast.  There 
are  two  kinds,  the  brown  and  the  white,  of 
which  the  latter  is  considered  the  best,  as 
being  made  from  white  sugar  instead  of 
molasses.  Spruce-beer  forms  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  beverage,  and  is  useful  as 
an  antiscorbutic. 

Spruce-leather*  (spros'leTlI-er), n.  [Pruce 
or  Prussian  leather.  See  SPRUCE,  a.  and  »>.] 
A  corruption  of  Prussian  leather;  pruce. 

Sprucely  (sprbs'li),  ado.  In  a  spruce  man- 
ner; with  extreme  or  affected  neatness. 

Spruceness  (spros'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  spruce;  neatness  without 
taste  or  elegance;  trimness;  fineness. 

Spruce-ochre  (sprbs'6-ker),  n.  Brown  or 
yellow  ochre. 

Sprue  (sprb).  n.  1.  In  founding,  (a)  the  in- 
gate  through  which  melted  metal  is  poured 
into  the  mould,  (b)  The  waste  piece  of 


metal  cast  in  the  ingate;  hence,  dross;  scoria. 

(c)  A  piece  of  metal  or  u 1  usrd  by  a 

moulder  in  making  the  jugate  through  the 
sand. — 2.  In  med.  same  as  X/"v/r 

Sprugt  (sprug),  v.t.  [Comp  spract,  quick, 
lively,  active,  and  spruce.]  To  make  smart. 
—  Tosprugup, to  dress  neatly.  [Provincial.] 

Sprug  (sprng),  n.  [Perhaps  from  its  liveli- 
ness. See  SPUUG,  ».]  A  sparrow.  [Scotch.] 

John  Wilson  was  a  blustering  fellow,  without  the 
heart  of  a  sprit?.  Sir  It '.  Scott. 

Sprung  (sprung),  pret.  *  pp.  of  sprimj. 

Spruntt  (sprunt),  IM'.  [From  root  of  sprunt. 
with  insertion  of  nasal.  Compare  /Utter, 
jlinder;split,spliut;  strut. &t  fftrun^'flpFMH*, 
sprinkle.]  1.  To  spring  up;  to  germinate.— 
•2.  To  spring  forward  or  outward.  Somer- 
ville.—To  sprunt  up,  to  bristle  up;  to  show 
sudden  resentment.  [Colloq.  United  States.  ] 

Sprunt  (sprunt),  n.  l.t  A  leap;  a  spring.— 
2.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.  [Local.] — 
3.t  Any  tiling  short  and  not  easily  bent. 

Spruntt  (sprun t),a.  Active ;  vigorous;  strong; 
lively;  brisk.  E.  Phillips. 

Spruntly  t  (sprunt'li),  adv.  1.  Vigorously ; 
youthfully;  like  a  young  man.— 2.  Neatly; 
gayly;  bravely. 

How  do  I  look  to-day?    Ami  not  drest  spntntly  t 
Ji.  Jmso.,. 

Spry  (spn), «.  [Allied  to  spree,  sprack  (which 
see).]  Having  great  power  of  leaping  or 
running ;  nimble  ;  active  ;  vigorous ;  lively. 
[Provincial  English;  United  States  colloq.  ] 

If  I'm  not  as  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry.  Jiinet-soii. 

Spud  (spud),  n.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  spade ; 
but  comp.  Dan.  spyd,  Icel.  spjot,  a  spear,  E.  a 
spit.]  l.t  A  short  knife.  '  A  spud  or  dagger.' 
Holland.— 2.  Any  short  and  thick  thing:  in 
contempt;  specifically,  (n)  a  piece  of  dough 
boiled  in  fat.  [United  States.)  (6)  A  potato. 
[Scotch  slang.  ]— 3.  A  sharp,  straight,  narrow 
spade  with  a  long  handle  used  for  digging 
out  heavy  rooted  weeds,  Ac.  —  4.  A  kind 
of  small  spade  with  a  short  handle  for  using 
with  one  hand. 

Spue  (spu),  v.t.  and  i.  Same  as  Spew.  Rev. 
iii.  16. 

Spuilzie,  Spulzie  (spiil'ye),  n.  [Fr.  spolier, 
from  L.  spoliare,  to  strip,  to  plunder.  See 
SPOIL.]  Spoil;  booty.  In  Scots  law,  the 
taking  away  of  movable  goods  in  the  posses- 
sion of  another,  against  the  declared  will  of 
the  person,  or  without  the  order  of  law. 
Written  also  Spulyle. 

Spuilzie,  Spulzie  (spiil'ye),  v.t.  and  i.  To 
carry  off  a  prey ;  to  spoil ;  to  plunder.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Spuke  (spuk),  n.  [See  SPOOK.]  A  spirit  or 
spectre;  a  spook. 

Spule-bane  (spiil'ban),  u.  [O.Fr.  espaule; 
Fr.  epaule,  the  shoulder.  See  SPAULB.]  The 
shoulder-bone.  [Scotch.] 
Spuller  (spul'er),  n.  [For  spooler,  from 
spool.  ]  One  employed  to  inspect  yarn,  to 
see  that  it  is  well  spun  and  fit  for  the  loom. 
[Local.] 

Spume  (spurn),  n.  [L.  spuma,  from  spuo,  to 
spit  out.  See  SPEW.]  Froth;  foam;  scum; 
frothy  matter  raised  on  liquors  or  fluid  sub- 
stances by  boiling,  effervescence,  or  agita- 
tion. '  A  froth  and  spume.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  billows  green 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spume  against  the  clouds. 

Ktatt, 

Spume  (spurn),  v.i.  1.  To  froth;  to  foam.— 
2.  Same  as  Spoom. 

Spumeouat  (spu'me-us),  a.  [L.  spmneus, 
from  spuma,  spume.  ]  Foamy ;  spumous ; 
spumy. 

Spumescence  (spu-mes'ens),  71.  Frothmess; 
the  state  of  foaming  or  being  foamy. 
Spumescent  (spu-mes'ent),  a.  [L.  spumes- 
cens,  ppr.  of  spumesco,  to  grow  foamy,  from 
spuma,  foam.]  Resembling  froth  or  foam; 
foaming. 

Spumidt  (spu'mid),  a.     Spumous;  frothy. 
Spumiferous  (spu-mif'er-us),  a.    [L.  spuma, 
foam,   and  /era,   to  produce.  ]    Producing 
foam. 

Spuminess  (spu'mi-nes),  n.  Quality  of  being 
spumy. 

Spumous,  Spumy  (spu'mus,  spu'mi),  a. 
[L.  spumosus,  from  spuma,  spume  or  froth.) 
Consisting  of  froth  or  scum  ;  foamy.  '  The 
spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood.'  Ar- 
outhnot. 

The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war. 

Drydett. 

Spun  (spun),  pret.  &  pp.  of  spin. 
Spunge  (spunj),  7i.,  v.t.,  and  v.i.    Same  as 
[    Sponge. 
Spunger  (spunj'er),  71.    Same  as  Sponger. 
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Spunging-house(spunj'ing-hous),  n.  Same 
us  SjHtntjintj-hotme. 

Spun-gold "(spunVtJM).  »  Flattened  gold. 
or  silver-gilt  wire  wound  ou  a  thread  of 
yellow  silk. 

Spunk  (spungk).  n.  [Ir.  gponc,  tinder,  touch- 
wood, sponge,  Gael,  spon-j;  from  L.  spongia, 
a  sponge.)  1.  Touchwood;  tinder;  a  kind  of 
tinder  made  from  a  species  of  fungus;  ama- 
dou. '  Spunk,  or  touchwood  prepared.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  i  A  quick,  ardent  temper; 
mettle;  spirit;  pluck.  'Thy  girl,  perhaps  a 
lassofs^ujU:.'  Wolcot  'Men  of  gpunk,  and 
spirit,  and  power,  both  of  mind  and  body.' 
l',--f.  Wilson.—  3.  A  very  small  fire;  a  fiery 
•perk  or  small  flame;  also,  a  lucifer-match. 
[Scotch  ] 

Spunhie  (sptnmk'i),  n.  [From  tpmfc] 
[Scotch.]  1.  The  ignis  fattius,  or  Will-with- 
a-wisp.  Burnt.—  2.  A  person  of  a  fiery  or 
irritable  temper.  Gait. 
Spunky,  Spunkie  (spnngk'i),  a.  [Scotch.] 
1.  Spirited;  fiery;  irritable;  brisk.— 2.  An 
epithet  applied  to  a  place  supposed  to  be 
haunted,  from  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  ignis  fatuus.  'The  spunkie  howe.'  Tan- 
noJWtt, 

Spun-silk  (spun'silk),  n.    See  under  SILK. 
Spun-silver  (spun'sil-ver),  n.    Flattened 
silver  wire  wound  round  a  thread  of  coarse 
silk. 

Spun-yarn  (spun'yarn),  n,  Naut.  a  line  or 
cord  formed  of  two,  three,  ormore  rope-yarns 
twisted  together.  The  yarns  are  usually 
drawn  out  of  the  strands  of  old  cables  and 
knotted  together.  Spun-yarn  is  used  for 
various  purposes,  as  serving  ropes,  weaving 
mats,  Ac. 

Spur  (sper),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gpura.  gpor,  spora,  a 
spur;Icel.*pori,  D&n.  spore  ,O.G.  spor,  Mod.G. 
sporn;  probably  of  same  root  as  spear. 
Spurn  is  a  derivative  form.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment having  a  rowel  or  little  wheel  with 
sharp  points,  worn  on  horsemen's  heels  to 
prick  the  horses  for  hastening  their  pace. 
Jn  early  times  it  took  the  simple  form  of  a 


Ancient  Spurs. 

a.  Prankish  Spur  (tenth  cent.).  *.  Brass  Spur 
(temp.  Henry  IV.).  c,  Long-spiked  towel  Spur 
(temp.  Edw.  IV.).  d.  Lone -necked  brass  Spur 
(temp.  Henry  VII.).  e.  Steel  Spur  (temp.  Henry 

sharp-pointed  goad,  the  rowel  first  appearing 
in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Spurs 
were  especially  the  badge  of  knighthood. 
Hence,  to  win  one' 8  spurs,  to  become  aknight; 
to  achieve  the  utmost  one  can  in  any  line  or 
profession ;  to  become  especially  and  notably 
distinguished.  —2.  That  which  goads,  impels, 
or  urges  to  action;  incitement;  instigation; 
incentive;  stimulus. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress!  Sitak. 

'6.  The  largest  or  principal  root  of  a  tree. 
1  By  the  spurs  plucked  up  the  pine  and  ce- 
dar.' Shak. 

My  chestnut-woods 
Of  Vallombrosa,  cleaving  by  the  spurs 
To  the  precipices,  E.  /?.  ferawning: 

4.  Something  that  projects;  a  snag,—  5.  The 
hard-pointed  projection  on  a  cock's  leg  which 
serves  as  an  instrument  of  defence  and  annoy- 
ance.— 6.  In  geog.  a  mountain,  or  mountain 
mass,  that  shoots  from  a  range  of  mountains 
or  from  another  mountain  and  extends  for 
some  distance  in  a  lateral  or  rectangular 
direction.— 7.  A  spiked  iron  worn  by  sailors 
upon  the  bottom  of  their  boots  to  help  them 
when  standing  upon  the  carcass  of  a  whale, 
and  stripping  off  the  blubber. —8.  In  carp,  a 
brace  connecting  orstrengthening  a  poatand 
some  other  part,  as  a  rafter  or  cross-beam  — 
9.  A  sea-swallow.  [Provincial.]— 10.  In  bot. 
(a)  any  projecting  appendage  of  a  flower  re- 
sembling a  spur.  (6)  A  seed  of  rye  affected 
with  some  species  of  fungus  and  assuming 


the  appearance  of  a  spur;  ergot.  —  11.  In  fort,  a 
wall  th.it  cri'^s.  s  ii  part  of  the  ram  part  and 
joins  it  to  an  interior  work. —12.  In  ship- 
building, (a)  a  shore  or  piece  of  timber  ex- 
tending from  the  bilge-way,  and  fayed  and 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  on  the  stocks. 
(b)  A  curved  piece  of  timber  serving  as  a  half- 
beam  to  support  the  deck  where  a  whole 
beam  cannot  be  placed.  — 13.  In  med.  the  angle 
at  which  the  arteries  leave  a  cavity  or  trunk. 
Dtinglixon. 

Spur  (sper),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  spurred;  ppr. 
spurring.  1.  To  prick  with  spurs;  to  incite 
to  a  more  hasty  pace;  as,  to  spur  a  horse. — 

2.  To  urge  or  encourage  to  action  or  to  a 
more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  object;  to  incite; 
to  instigate;  to  impel;  to  drive;  to  stimulate. 
'  That  affection  may  gpitr  them  to  their  duty. ' 
Locke. 

Love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loathes.    Shak. 

3.  To  put  spurs  on;  to  furnish  with  spurs; 
as,  a  traveller  booted  and  spurred. 

Spur  (sper),  v.i.  1.  To  spur  one's  horse  to 
make  it  go  fast;  to  ride  fast. 

Now  spars  the  'lated  traveller  apace 
To  gam  the  timely  inn.  Shak. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  capital  were  covered  with 
multitudes  of  yeomen  spurring  hard  to  Westminster. 
Macaultty. 

2.  To  press  forward. 

Some  bold  men,  by  spurring  on.  refine  themselves. 

Spurgail  (sper'gal),  v.t.  To  gall  or  wound 
with  a  spur.  Shale. 

Spurgail  (sper'gal),  n.  A  place  galled  or 
excoriated  by  much  using  of  the  spur. 

Spurge  (sperj),  n.  [O.Fr.  espnrge,  spurge, 
from  L.  expurgare,  to  purge  —  ex,  out  of, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.]  The  common  name 
of  the  different  species  of  British  plants  of 
the  genus  Euphorbia.  They  abound  with 
an  acrid,  milky  juice.  The  caper-spurge  is 
the  E.  Lathyris,  the  oil  of  the  seeds  of  which 
is  a  substitute  for  croton-oil;  the  cypress 
spurge  is  the  E.  Cyparusias,  a  virulent 
poison;  the  petty  spurge  is  the  E.  Peplus, 
once  used  as  a  powerful  purgative.  See 
EUPHORBIA. 

Spur-gear,  Spur-gearing  (sper'ger,  sper'- 
ger-ing),  n.  Gearing  in  which  spur-wheels 
are  employed. 

Spurge -flax  ( sperj 'flaks),  n.  A  plant, 
Daphne  Gnidium,  a  native  of  Spain. 

Spurge  -  laurel  ( sperj '  la  -  rel ),  n.  The 
Daphne  Laureola,  a  shrub,  a  native  of 
Britain,  possessing  acrid  properties.  See 
DAPHNE. 

Spurgewort  (sperj'wert),  n.  Spurge  (which 

Spurgingt  (sperj'ing),  n.     Purging.     B. 

Jonson. 

Spurious  (spu'ri-us),  a.  [L  spurius,  bastard, 
from  same  root  as  Gr.  speiro,  to  sow  seed.] 

1.  Not  legitimate;  bastard;  as,  spurious  issue. 

Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
These  gods  on  earth,  are  ail  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids.  Addison, 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  true  source  or 
from  the  source  pretended;  not  being  what 
it  pretends  or  appears  to  be;  not  genuine; 
counterfeit;  false;  adulterate. 

I  never  could  be  imposed  on  ...  to  take  your 
genuine  poetry  for  their  spurious  productions. 

Dryden. 

A  London  minister  could  still  (circa  1650)  undertake 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  a  syllogism, 
supported  by  a  spurious  text :  '  There  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.' 

Ellice  Hopkins. 

—Spurious  dixea**,  a  disease  commonly  mis- 
taken for  and  called  by  the  name  of  some- 
thing which  it  is  not;  as,  spurious  pleurisy, 
i.e.  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles. 
— Spurious  uring, in  ornith.  three  or  five  quill- 
like  feathers  placed  at  a  small  joint  rising  at 
the  middle  part  of  the  wing;  the  bastard 
wing.  Swainson.—  SYN.  Counterfeit,  false, 
adulterate,suppo?ititious,  fictitious,  bastard. 

Spuriously  (>pu'ri-»s-li),  adv.  In  a  spurious 
manner;  counterfeit!}1;  falsely. 

Spuriousness  'spu'ri-us-nes),  n.  l.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  spurious,  coun- 
terfeit, false,  or  not  genuine;  as,  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  drugs,  of  coin,  or  of  writings.— 
2.  Illegitimacy;  the  state  of  being  bastard 
or  not  of  legitimate  birth;  as,  the  spurious- 
ness  of  issue. 

Spurless  (sperles),  a.    Having  no  spurs 

Spurling  (spelling),  n,  A  smelt  or  spirting. 

Spurling-line  ( sper' ling -lin),  «.  Aa«(. 
the  line  which  forms  the  communication 
between  the  wheel  and  the  tell-tale. 

Spurn  (spern),  v.t.  [A  derivative  of  spur; 
A-  Sax.  spurnan,  to  spurn ;  Icel.  sportia, 
spyrna,  to  kick,  to  spurn;  O.H.G.  spurnan, 


spornan,  to  kick.]  1.  To  drive  back  ur  away, 
as  with  the  foot;  to  kick.  '  And  foot  me  as 
you  xjHirii  ;i  stranger  cur.'  Shak. — 2.  To  re- 
ject with  disdain;  to  scorn  to  receive  ur  ac- 
cept; to  treat  with  contempt. 

Domestics  will  pay  a  more  cheerful  service  when 
they  find  themselves  not  spumed  because  fortune 
IMS  laid  them  at  their  masters'  feet.  Locke. 

Spurn  (spern),  v.i.  1.  To  kick  or  toss  up 
the  heels. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kenne!  spurns.     Gay. 

2.  To  dash  the  foot  against  something;  to 
strike  with  the  foot;  to  stumble. 

The  maid  .  .  .  ran  upstairs,  but,  spurning  at  the 
dead  body,  fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon. 

./'<•/<•  &•  .Jrbuthnot. 

3.  To  manifest  disdain  or  contempt  in  reject- 
ing anything;  to  make  contemptuous  oppo- 
sition ;  to  manifest  contempt  or  disdain  in 
resistance.     'Nay  more,  to  gpurn  at  your 
most  royal  image.'    Shak. 

Spurn  (spern),  n.  1.  A  blow  with  the  foot  • 
a  kick.  [Rare.) 

What  defence  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a  des- 
picable encounter  as  this  but  either  the  slap  or  the 
spurn.  Alittsn. 

2.  Disdainful  rejection;  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.     SJiat. 

Spume  t  (spern),  v.t.     To  spur.     Spenser. 

Spurner  (spern'er),  n.     One  who  spurns. 

Spurney  («p*r'nfX  «-  A  plant :  probably  a 
corruption  of  spurrey. 

Spur-pruning  (spei'pro'n-ins),  ».  A  mode 
of  pruning  trees  by  which  one  or  two  eyes 
of  last  year's  wood  are  left  and  the  rest  cut 
off,  so  as  to  leave  short  rods. 

Spurre  (sper),  n.  A  name  of  the  sea-swallow. 

Spurred  (sperd),  a.  1.  Wearing  spurs;  as,  a 
spurred  horseman.  —2.  Having  prolongations 
or  shoots  like  spurs.  —  Spurred  corolla,  a 
corolla  which  has  at  its  base  a  hollow  pro- 
longation like  a  horn,  as  in  antirrhinum.— 
— Spurred  rye,  rye  affected  with  ergot  See 
ERGOT. 

Spurrer  (sper'er),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  spurs. 
2.  Something  that  incites  or  urges  on ;  as,  a 
Kpurrer  to  exercise  and  amusement.  Swift 

Spurrey  (sper'ri),  n.  [D.  and  O.Fr.  spurrie, 
(i.  spurrey,  spurre.]  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Spergula.  See  SPKK- 
QULA. 

Spur-rial,  Spur-ryal  (sper'ri-al),  n.  See 
SPUR-ROYAL. 

Spurrier  (sper'ri-er),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  make  spurs.  Macaulay. 

Spur-royal  (sper'roi-al),  n.  A  gold  coin,  first 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  its  value  was  15s.  It  was 
so  named  from  having  on  the  reverse  a  sun 
with  the  four  cardinal  rays  issuing  from  it 
so  as  to  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  rowel 
of  a  spur.  Sometimes  written  Spur-rial  or 
Spur-ryal. 

Spurry  (sper'ri),  n.     Same  as  Spurrey. 

Spurt  (spert),  v.t.  [A  form  of  spirt  (which 
see).]  To  throw  out  in  a  stream  or  jet,  as 
water;  to  drive  or  force  out  with  violence; 
to  spout;  to  squirt;  as,  to  spurt  water  from 
the  mouth  or  from  a  tube. 

Spurt  (spert),  v.i.  1.  To  gush  out  in  a  small 
stream  suddenly  and  forcibly,  or  at  inter- 
vals, as  blood  from  an  artery ;  to  spirt.  — 
2.  To  make  a  short  extraordinary  effort,  as 
iu  running,  &c. ;  to  spirt. 

Spurt  (spert),  n.  1.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid 
from  a  confined  place;  a  jet.— 2.t  A  shoot;  a 
bud.— 3.  A  short  sudden  outbreak, 

A  sudden  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy.     Tennyson. 

4.  A  sudden  extraordinary  effort  for  an  emer- 
gency; a  short  sudden  act. 

The  long,  steady  sweep  of  the  so-called  '  paddle* 
tried  him  almost  as  much  as  the  breathless  strain  of 
the  spurt,  r.  Hughes. 

SpUTtle  (spei'tl),  v.t.  [Freq.  from  spurt} 
To  shoot  in  a  scatter- 
ing manner.  Drayton. 
Spur-way  (sperVaJ.n. 
A  horse-path ;  a  nar- 
row way ;  a  bridle 
road ;  a  way  for  a  single 
beast. 

Spur-wheel  (sper'- 
whel),  n.  In  mach.  a 
wheel  in  which  the 
teeth  are  perpendicu- 
lar  to  the  axis,  and  in 
the  direction  of  radii. 
Spur-wheel.  A  train  of  such  wheels 

working     into     each 
other  is  called  spur-near. 
Spur -Wing  (sperVing),  n.     1.  The  English 
name  for  a  species  of  wading  birds  of  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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genus  Parra.  having  the  wing  armed  with  a 
bony  spur.  Thi-y  inhabit  Africa  and  South 
America  —2.  The  name  given  to  the  species 
of  geese  of  the  genus  Plectropterus.  They 
are  natives  .if  Africa,  anil  have  two  strong 
spurs  on  the  shoulder  of  the  wing. 
Spurwort  (sperVcrt),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Sherardia,  the  S.  orWWU, 
called  also  Field-madder.  See  FIELD-MAD- 

Sputation  (spu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  sputo, 
s/mlntum,  to  spit]  The  act  of  spitting; 
that  which  is  spit  up.  'A  moist  sputation 
or  expectoration.'  Hareey. 

Sputative  (spu'ta-tiv).  a.  [See  above.] 
.Spitting  much;  inclined  to  spit  notion. 

Sputet  (spilt),  v.t.    To  dispute.    Wickh/e. 

Sputter  (sput'er),  v.i.  [From  root  of  lamtt 
and  »pit,  and  closely  akin  to  spatter;  L.G. 
sputtern,  to  sputter.)  1.  To  spit,  or  to  emit 
saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small  or  scattered 
portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking ;  to  speak  so 
rapidly  as  to  emit  saliva. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage;  and 
so  fell  a  spntteHns  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting 
apples.  Consreve. 

2.  To  throw  out  moisture  in  small  detached 
parts. 

Like  the  green  wood. 

That,  sputtering  in  the  flame,  works  outward  into 
tears.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fly  off  in  small  particles  with  some 
crackling  or  noise.    'When  sparkling  lamps 
their  sputtering  lights  advance.'    Dryden. 

Sputter  (sput'er),  v.t.  To  utter  rapidly 
and  with  indistinctness;  to  jabber.  'In  the 
midst  of  caresses  ...  to  sputter  out  the 
basest  accusations.'  Swift. 

Sputter  (sput'er),  n.  1.  Moist  matter  thrown 
out  in  small  particles.— 2.  A  noise;  a  bustle; 
an  uproar. 

Sputterer  ( sput'er-er  ),  n.  One  that  sput- 
ters. 

Sputum  (  spu'tum  ).  n.  [L. .  from  spuo,  to 
spit  out.]  1.  Spittle;  salival  discharges 
from  the  mouth.— 2.  In  inert,  that  which  is 
expectorated  or  ejected  from  the  lungs. 

Spy  (spi).  "•  [O.Fr.  espie,  a  spy,  a  scout, 
from  the  verb  (which  see).]  1.  A  person 
who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the  actions, 
motions,  conduct,  <tc.,  of  others;  one  who 
secretly  watches  what  is  going  on.  Sliak. 

Every  corner  was  possessed  by  diligent  spies  upon 
their  master  and  mistress.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  secret  emissary  sent  into  the  enemy's 
camp  or  territory  to  inspect  their  works, 
ascertain  their  strength  and  their  inten- 
tions, to  watch  their  movements,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  proper  officer.  By  the  laws 
of  war  among  all  civilized  nations  a  spy  is 
subjected  to  capital  punishment — 3.t  The 
pilot  of  a  vessel. 

Spy  (spi),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  spied;  ppr.  itpijinii. 
[O.Fr.  espier,  to  spy  or  espy,  from  O.H.G. 
gpehon,  spiohon,  to  search  out,  examine,  in- 
vestigate—the root  being  the  same  as  in  L. 
ttpecio,  to  see,  Skr.  spaa,  to  look.  See  SPE- 
CIES.] 1.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover  at  a 
distance,  or  in  a  state  of  concealment ;  to 
see;  to  espy;  as,  to  spy  land  from  the  mast- 
head of  a  ship. 

As  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  genUe  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  crouches  close.  Milton. 

One.  in  reading,  skipped  over  all  sentences  where 
he  spied  a  note  of  admiration.  S-uiift. 

2  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  by  artifice;  to  dis 
cover  by  close  search  or  examination. 

Look  about  with  your  eyes;  spy  what  things  are 
to  be  reformed  in  the  Church  of  England.  Latimer 

3.  To  explore;  to  view,  inspect,  and  examin 
secretly,  as  a  country :  usually  with  out. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the 
villages  thereof.  Num.  xxi.  32. 

Spy  (spi),  v.i.  To  search  narrowly;  to  scru 
tinize;  to  pry. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses.  Shak. 

Spyal  t  (spi'al),  n.     A  spy.     Spenser. 

Spyboat  (spi'bot),  n.  A  boat  sent  to  mat 
discoveries  and  bring  intelligence. 

Giving  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyboats,  t 
keep  them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  th 
Veneti.  Arbutknot. 

Spycraft  (spi'kraft),  n.  The  art  or  practice 
of  a  spy;  the  act  or  practice  of  spying. 

All  attempts  to  plot  against  the  Government  wei 
rendered  impracticable  by  a  system  of  vigilance 
jealousy,  spycraft,  sudden  arrest,  and  summary  pui 
i  him.-ut.  Brougham. 

Spy-glass  (spi'glas),  n.    A  telescope,  espe 

daily  a  small  telescope. 
Spyism  (spi'ism),  n.    The  act  or  business  o 

spying;  the  system  of  employing  spies. 


py-money  (spi'nmn-i).  n.  Honey  paid  to 
i  spy;  a  reward  for  secret  intelligence.  Ad- 

pyre  t  (spir),  D.I'.  [See  SPIRE.]  To  shoot 
'orth.  Sf»'n.-<fi-. 

py  -  Wednesday  (spi-wens'da),  n.  An  old 
name  given  to  the  Wednesday  immediately 
preceding  Easter,  in  allusion  to  the  betrayal 
of  Christ  by  Judas  Iscariot 
quab  (skwob),  a.  [A  word  which  also  oc- 
curs without  the  s.  According  to  Wedg- 
wood, from  the  sound  made  by  a  soft  lump 
falling.]  1.  Fat;  short  and  stout;  plump; 
bulky.  —  2.  I'nfledged  ;  unfeathered ;  as,  a 
squab  pigeon. 

Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  sqitab  ones  in  the  nest? 
Dr.  II'.  King. 

quab  (skwob),  n.    I.  A  young  pigeon  or 

dove.— 2.  A  short  fat  person. 
Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.     Ccni'per. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch;  a  stuffed  cushion. 
'  Punching  the  squab  of  chairs  and  sofas 
with  their  dirty  fists.'  Dickens. 

On  a  large  squab  you  find  her  spread.        Pope. 

jquab  (skwob),  adv.  Striking  at  once;  with 
a  heavy  fall;  plump.  [Colloq.] 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air  and 
dropt  him,  squab,  upon  a  rock.  Sir  X.  L'Estraiige. 

Squab  (skwob),  v.i.    To  fall  plump, 
iquabash  (skwa-bash'),  v.t.    To  crush;  to 
quash.    [Colloq.] 

His  (Gifford's)  satire  of  the  Baviad  and  Masviad 
squabaxhed.  at  one  blow,  a  set  of  coxcombs  who 
might  have  humbugged  the  world  long  enough. 

Sir  II'.  Scatt. 

Squabbish,  Squabby  (skwob'ish,  skwob'i), 
o.  Thick;  fat;  heavy. 

Diet  renders  them  of  a  squabbish  or  lardy  habit  of 
body.  Haivey. 

Jquabble  (skwob'i),  v.i.  pret.&pp.si?ua&&fcd; 
ppr.  squabbling.  [Perhaps  imitative  of  con- 
fused sound;  comp.  Sw.  kiibbla,  to  quarrel ; 
D.  kibbelen,  to  wrangle,  kabbelen,  to  dash  as 
waves;  L.G.  kabbeln,  to  quarrel;  G.  qitab- 
beln,  to  vibrate.]  1.  To  engage  in  a  low 
noisy  quarrel  or  row ;  to  quarrel  and  fight 
noisily;  to  brawl;  to  scuffle;  to  wrangle. 

Drunk!  and  speak  parrot!  and  squabble  1  swagger? 
swear!  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow  ! 

2.  To  debate  peevishly;  to  dispute. 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain, 
though  logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day  whether 
they  should  rank  themselves  under  negative  or 
affirmative.  H'atts. 

SYN.  To  dispute,  contend,  scuffle,  wrangle, 
quarrel,  brawl. 

Squabble  (skwob'i),  v.t.  In  typog.  to  put 
awry;  to  disarrange  or  knock  off  the  straight 
line,  as  types  that  have  been  set  up.  A  page 
is  said  to  be  squabbled  when  the  letters 
stand  much  awry,  and  require  painstaking 
readjustment 

Squabble  (skwob'i),  n.  A  scuffle;  a  wrangle- 
a  brawl;  a  petty  quarrel. 

Pragmatic  fools  commonly  begin  the  squabble,  ant 
crafty  knaves  reap  the  benefit.  Sir  X.  L'Estrange 

Squabbler  (skwobler),  n.  One  who  squab- 
bles; a  contentious  person;  a  brawler;  a 
noisy  disputant 

Squabby.    See  SQUABBISH. 

Squab-chick  (skwob'chik),n.  A  chicken  not 
fully  feathered.  [Local.  ] 

Squab -pie  (skwob'pi),  n.  A  pie  made  o 
squabs  or  young  pigeons;  also,  a  pie  made 
of  meat,  apples,  and  onions. 

Squacco  (skwak'6),  n.  A  species  of  heron 
Ardea  coinata. 

Squad  (skwod),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  squadron,  or 
directly  from  Fr.  escouade.]  1.  Milit,  an; 
small  number  of  men  assembled  for  drill  o 
inspection. — Awkward  squad,  the  body  p 
recruits  not  yet  fitted  to  take  their  place  ir 
the  regimental  line.— 2.  Any  small  party  o 
men;  as.  a  squad  of  navvies;  a  set  of  people 
in  general. 

Squaddy  (skwod'i),  a.  Squabby.  '  A  fatt 
squaddy  monke  that  had  beene  well  fedd< 
in  some  cloyster.'  Greene.  [Old  English 
and  American.] 

Squadron  (skwod'ron),  n.  [O.Fr.  esquadron 
Mod.  Fr.  escadron,  from  It.  squadrone, 
squadron,  from  squadra,  a  square — L.  ex 
and  quadra,  a  square,  from  quatuor,  four. 
1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  square  or  squar 
form ;  and  hence,  a  square  body  of  troops 
a  body  drawn  up  in  a  square.  [Rare.] 

Those  half-rounding  guards  ( 
lust  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd. 
Milton. 

2  The  principal  division  of  a  regiment  o 
cavalry.    The  actual  strength  of  a  squadro 


varies  with  that  of  the  component  troops. 
but  it  ranges  from  120  to  200  sabres.  A 
squadron  is  divided  into  two  troops,  each 
of  which  is  commanded  by  its  captain,  as- 
sisted by  a  lieutenant  and  sub-lieutenant. 
Each  regiment  of  cavalry  consists  of  three 
or  four  squadrons.  —  3.  A  division  of  a  tleet; 
a  detachment  of  ships  of  war  employed  on 
a  particular  service  or  station,  and  under 
the  command  of  a  commodore  or  junior 
Sag-officer. 

quadroned  (skwod'rond),  a.  Formed  into 
squadrons  or  squares.  Milton. 
qualid  (swol'id),  a.  |L.  squalida*,  stiff 
with  dirt,  filthy,  squalid,  from  squaleu,  to 
be  foul  or  filthy.  ]  Foul;  filthy;  extremely 
dirty;  as,  ^squalid  beggar;  a  squalid  house. 
'Uncorub'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire.  ' 
Dryden. 

qualidaa  (skwii'li-de),  ».  pi.  [L.  squahts,  a 
fish  of  the  shark  or  dog-fish  family,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  elasmo- 
branchiate  fishes,  which  includes  the  vari- 
ous species  of  sharks.  The  type  of  this 
family  is  the  Liunsean  genus  Squalus.  See 
SHARE. 

Squalidlty  (skwo-lid'i-ti),  n.    The  state  of 
bt'in'4  squalid;  foulness;  filthiness. 
Squalidly  (swol'id-li),  adv.     In  a  squalid, 
filthy  manner. 

Squalldness  (skwol'id-nes),  n.  Same  as 
Squalidity. 

Squall  (skwal),  v.i.  [An  imitative  word: 
Icel.  skval,  a  squall  or  scream,  skvala,  to 
scream.  Akin  squeal.]  To  cry  out;  to  scream 
or  cry  violently,  as  a  woman  frightened  or 
a  child  in  anger  or  distress  ;  as,  the  infant 
squalled. 

I  put  five  (of  the  Lilliputians)  into  my  coat  pocket: 
and  as  to  the  fifth,  I  made  a  countenance  as  if  I 
would  eat  him  alive.  The  poor  man  squalled  ter- 
ribly. S-a,ift. 

Squall  (skwal),  n.  1.  A  loud  scream;  a  harsh 
cry.  '  The  short,  thick  sob,  loud  scream, 
and  shriller  squall.'  Pope.  —2.  A  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
interruption  and  reverberation  of  the  wind 
from  high  mountains;  a  sudden  and  vehe- 
ment succession  of  gusts,  often  accompanied 
by  rain,  snow,  or  sleet;  a  flaw. 

A  lowering  squall  obscures  the  northern  sky. 

Falconer. 

—  A  black  squall,  one  attended  with  a  dark 
cloud,  diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of 
light.  —  A  thick  squall,  one  accompanied  with 
hail,  sleet,  die.  —  A  white  squall,  one  which 
produces  no  diminution  of  light—  To  look 
out  for  squalls,  to  be  on  one's  guard  ;  to  be 
on  the  watch.  [Colloq.] 
Squaller  (skwal'er),  n.  One  who  squalls; 
one  that  shrieks  or  cries  loud. 
Squally  (skwal'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with 
squalls;  disturbed  often  with  sudden  and 
violent  gusts  of  wind  ;  as,  squally  weather. 
2.  Having  unproductive  spots  interspersed 
throughout;  said  of  a  field  of  turnips  or 
corn.  [Provincial.]—  3.  In  weaving,  faulty 
or  uneven,  as  cloth. 

Squalold(skwa'loid),o.  [L.  sqtialus,  ashark, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  Like  a  shark,  or 
resembling  a  shark. 

Squalor  (skwi.l'er  or  skwa'lor),  n.  [See 
SQUALID.]  Foulness;  fllthiness;  coarseness. 
'Nastiness,  squalor,  ugliness,  hunger.'  Bur- 
ton. 

Sir  Leicester's  gallantry  concedesthe  point,  though 
he  still  feels  that  to  bring  this  sort  of  squalor  among 
the  upper  classes  is  really—  really—  .  Dickens. 

—Squalor  camris,  in  Scots  law,  a  term 
meaning  merely  the  strictness  of  imprison- 
ment which  a  creditor  is  entitled  to  enforce, 
with  the  view  of  compelling  the  debtor  to 
pay  the  debt,  or  disclose  any  funds  which 
he  may  have  concealed. 

Squalus  (skwa'lus),  n.  [L.,  a  fish  of  the 
shark  or  dog-fish  family.  ]  The  generic  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  sharks.  See  SHARK. 

Squama  (skwa'ma).  n.  pi.  Squamae  (skwa'- 
me).  [L.,  a  scale.  SeeSQUAJious.]  1.  In  tot. 
one  of  the  bractete  of  an  amentum  or  catkin  ; 
one  of  those  parts  which  are  arranged  upon 
a  plant  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scales  of 
fishes  and  other  animals,  as  the  undeveloped 
external  leaves  of  the  buds  of  most  plants. 
2.  In  anat.  an  opaque  and  thickened  lamina 
of  the  cuticle;  a  horny  scale. 

Squamaceous  (skwa-ma'shus),  a.  Same  as 
Squamose. 

Squamata  (skwa-ma'ta),  n.  pi.    [L.    s 
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horny scales,  but  there  are  no  dermal  ossifi- 
cations. 
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Squamate,  Squamated  (skwa'mat.  skwa.'- 

niat-eil).  a.     Siiuiunose;  covered  with  small 

scale-like  ladies. 
Squame,  t  ».   [L.  squama,  a  scale.]   A  scale. 

Chan,-  r 
Squamella  (skwa-mel'la).   n.      [L  .  dim    "f 

squama,  a  scale  ]    In  bot.  a  membranous 

scale  like  bract,  common  on  the  receptacle 

of  the  species  of  <'i»mii"-it;c 
Squainellate,  Squamulose  (skw.vmel'lat, 

skwam'u-los),    (f.      In   bot.   furnished    with 

little  tcalea 

Squamiform(sk\va'mi-fonnXrt.  [L  x</imwrt. 

a  scale,  and /«;•««,  form.)  Having  the  form 

or  shape  of  scales 
Squamigerous  (skwa-mij'er-us),  a.     [L. 

t'luantiijer— K'jiuuna.  a  scale,  ami  ijero,  to 

bear]    Bearing  or  having  scales. 
Squamipen  (skwa'mi-pen),  7*.    One  of  the 

Squamipennc*. 

Squamipennes  (skwa'mi-pen-nez).  n.  [L. 
squama,  a  scale,  and  penna,  a  wing  or  fin.] 
A  family  of  acanthopterygious  (teleostean) 
fishes,  so  named  un  account  of  their  fins 
being  covered  with  scales,  not  only  on  the 
parts  which  have  soft  rays,  but  frequently 
also  on  those  that  have  spinous  ones.  They 
were  all  included  by  Linmutis  in  the  genus 
Chretodon.  They  are  chieHy  small  fishes, 
abundant  in  the  seas  of  hot  climates,  and 
of  the  most  beautiful  colours.  They  frequent 
rocky  shores,  and  their  flesh  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  wholesome  and  palatable. 
Called  also  Chcetodontidce. 

Squamold  (skwa'moid),  a.  [L.  squama,  a 
scale,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  Resembling  a 
scale  or  scales;  also  covered  with  scales  or 
scale-like  integuments;  scaly. 

Squamosal  (skwa-mo'sal),  a.  Inonaf.  Same 
as  Squamous.  II.  Spencer. 

Squamous,  Squamose  (skwa'-mns,  skwa- 
mos'),  a.  [L.  sqttamosus,  from  squama,  a 
scale,  from  a  root  skad,  Skr.  chhad,  to  cover, 
to  conceal.]  Covered  with  or  consisting  of 
scales;  resembling  scales;  scaly;  as.  the 
squamous  cones  of  the  pine. — Squamous 
bulb,  a  bulb  in  which  the  outer  scales  are 
distinct,  fleshy,  and  imbricated,  like  the 
inner  scales,  as  in  the  white  and  orange 
lilies. — Squamous  bones,  in  anat.  the  bones 
of  the  skull  behind  the  ear,  so  called  be- 
cause they  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.  — 
Squamous  suture,  the  suture  which  con- 
nects the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  the  parietal. 

Squamule  (skwam'ul).  n.  [L.,  squama,  a 
scale.  ]  lu  bot.  a  minute  scale  in  the  flower 
of  a  grass. 

Squamulose,  a.    See  SQUAMELLATE. 

Squander  (skwon'der),  v.t.  [From  A.  Sax. 
stcindan,  sicand,  sicunden,  to  waste  away, 
vanish;  O.H.G.  suandian,  G.  schwinden,  to 
vanish;  (ver)schtcenden,  to  squander.  The 
q  has  been  inserted  as  in  O.E.  squelter  for 
swelter,  squetetorswete  (sweet),  vulgar  squim 
for  swim,  Ac.  See  SQUEAMISH.]  1.  To  spend 
lavishly  or  profusely;  to  spend  prodigally; 
to  dissipate ;  to  waste  without  economy  or 
judgment ;  as,  to  squander  one's  money  or 
an  estate. 

The  crime  of  squandering  health  is  equal  to  the 
folly.  Rambler. 

1.\  To  scatter;  to  disperse.  '  In  many  thou- 
sand islands  that  lie  squandered  in  the  vast 
ocean. '  Howell. 

Our  squandered  troops  he  rallies.        Drydeit. 

STN.  To  spend,  expend,  waste,  lavish,  dissi- 
pate. 

Squander  (skwon'der),  n.  Act  of  squander- 
ing [Rare.] 

Squanderer  (skwon'der-er),  n.  One  who 
squanders;  one  who  spends  his  money  pro- 
digally, without  necessity  or  use;  a  spend- 
thrift; a  prodigal;  a  waster;  a  lavisher. 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from  the 
beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters.       Locke. 

Squanderingly(skwon'der-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  squandering  manner;  by  squandering;  pro- 
digally; lavishly. 

Square  (skwar),  a.  [0.  Fr.  esquarre,  a  square ; 
It.  squadra;  from  L.  ex,  and  quadra,  a 
square,  from  quadrug,  square,  quatuor  four 
See  SQUADRON,  QUARRY.)  1.  Having  four 
equal  sides  and  four  right  angles;  as,  a 
square  room;  a  square  figure.— 2.  Forming 
a  right  angle;  as,  a  square  corner.  —3.  Hav- 
ing a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  with  recti- 
lineal and  angular  rather  than  curved  out- 
lines ;  as,  a  man  of  a  square  frame.  '  Hy 
queen's  square  brows'  (that  is  forehead). 
Shah.  —4.  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent; 
true;  just. 

She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square 
to  her.  iVtae. 


5.  Rendering  equal  justice;  exact;   fair; 

!l     !l"-t 

Let's  have  fair  pl.iv; 
Square  dealing  I  would  wish  you.      Beau.  &•  Ft. 

fi.  Even;  leaving  no  balance;  as,  to  make  or 
leave  the  accounts  square. — 7.  Leaving 
nothing;  hearty;  vigorous. 

By  Heaven,  square  eaters! 
More  meat,  I  say.  Jfean.  £"  F!. 

8.  Complete;  satisfying;  as,  a  square  meal. 
[(Ailluii.]  —  il.  Xattt.  at  right  angles  with  the 
mast  or  the  keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
— Three  square.  Jive  square,  having  three  or 
five  equal  sides,  <vc. :  an  old  and  unwarrant- 
able use  of  square. —Square  measures,  the 
squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a  square  inch, 
a  square  foot,  a  square  yard,  &c.—  Square 
number,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself.  Thus  the  squares  nf  the  natural 
numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Ac.,  are  respectively 
1, 4,  9,  16,  25.  etc.  —Square  root,  in  arith.  and 
alg.  that  root  which  being  multiplied  into 
itself  produces  the  given  number  or  quan- 
tity. Thus  8  is  the  square  root  of  64,  for 
8x8=64;  ;  is  the  square  root  of  J,  for  ;  x  ; 
=  |.  Also  x2  is  the  square  root  of  re',  for 
x^xx-=xt;  a+x  is  the  square  root  of  o3+2 
ax  +  x'1,  tor  (a+x)  x  (a+x)  =  a*+2ax  +  z''. 
When  a  given  number  or  quantity  is  not  un 
exact  square,  its  square  root  can  only  be 
found  by  approximation.  Thus  the  square 
root  of  2  is  1-41421,  &c.— All  square,  all  ar- 
ranged; all  right.  Dickens. 
Square  (sk war),  n.  [See  the  adjective. )  1.  In 
ijeom.  a  four-sided  plane  rectilineal  figure, 
having  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all  its  angles 
light  angles;  a  rectangular  figure  formed 
from  any  given  line  as  the  side.— 2.  What 
nearly  approaches  this  shape ;  a  square 
piece  or  square  surface.  '  He  bolted  his  food 
down  his  capacious  throat  in  squares  of  3 
inches.'  Sir  W.Scott.  Hence— (a)  a  pane  of 
glass.  (b)  In  printing,  a  certain  number  of 
lines  forming  a  portion  of  a  column  nearly 
square:  used  chiefly  in  reckoning  the  prices 
of  newspaper  advertisements.— 3.  An  area 
of  four  sides  with  houses  on  each  side;  some- 
times a  square  block  of  houses;  also,  some- 
times an  area  formed  by  the  meeting  or  in- 
tersection of  two  or  more  streets. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  town.  Addisan. 

4,  An  instrument  used  byartiflcers,  draughts- 
men, and  others  for  trying  or  describing 
right  angles.  It  consists  of  two  rules  or 
branches  fastened  perpendicularly  at  one 
end  of  their  extremities  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle.  When  one  ruler  joins  the  other  in 
the  middle  in  the  form  of  a  T.  it  is  called  a 
T-square.  Hence— 5.  A  measure,  standard, 
pattern,  or  model. 

Those  that  affect  antiquity  will  follow  the  square 
thereof.  Milton. 

6.  In  arith.  and  alg.  the  number  or  quan- 
tity produced  by  multiplying  a  number  or 
quantity  by  itself.  Thus  64  is  the  square  of 
8,  for  8x8  =  64.-".*  Rule;  regularity;  exact 
proportion;  justness  of  workmanship  and 
conduct.  '  Corinth  many  ways  reproved, 
they  of  Galatia  much  more  out  of  square.' 
Hooker. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.  Shai. 

8.  A  square  body  of  troops.  'The  brave 
squares  of  war.'  Shak.  Specifically,  milit. 
a  body  of  infantry  formed  into  a  rectangu- 
lar figure  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of 
men  facingon  each  side,  with  officers,  horses, 
colours,  »fec. ,  in  the  centre.  The  front  rank 
kneels,  the  second  and  third  stoop,  and  the 
remaining  ranks  (generally  two)  stand.  This 
formation  is  usually  employed  to  resist  a 
cavalry  charge.  Hollow  squares  are  fre- 
quently formed  with  the  faces  fronting  in- 
wards when  orders  and  instructions,  &c., 
are  to  be  read  and  the  like. —9.  t  Extent  equal 
on  all  sides;  compass  or  extent  (But  the 
meaning  in  the  extract  is  doubtful.] 

I  profess 

Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses. 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  highness'  dear  love.  Sftak. 

10.  Level;  equality;  generally  with  the. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these. 
Such  are  our  betters.  Dryden. 

11.  In  astral,  quartile;  the  position  of  planets 
distant  90  degrees  from  each  other.    '  Their 
planetary  motions  and   aspect,  in  sextile, 
square,  and  time.'  Milton. — 12.  t  A  quarrel. 
See  SQUARE,  ti.i.,  2.— 13.t  The  front  part  of 
the  female  dress  near  the  bosom,  generally 
worked  or  embroidered. 


Betw 
Her 


n  her  breasts,  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
rious  square,  emboss'd  with  swelling  gold. 


-itax. 

—Geometrical  squtu-f.  a  quadrant  (which 
see).  —  Magic  square.  See  MAGIC.—  &/(;«*•.• 
of  an  anchor,  the  upper  part  of  the  shank 
of  an  anchor.  —  Square  of  flooringoi  ro<>tin<r. 
a  measure  of  100  superficial  feet.  —  To  see 
how  the  squares  go,  to  see  how  the  ^amc 
proceeds,  how  matters  are  going  on  ;  a 
phrase  taken  from  the  game  of  chess,  the 
chess-board  being  formed  with  squares. 

One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  ht™  squares 
•aval  with  their  new  king.  sir  R,  L  Estrange. 

—Method  of  least  squares,  the  method  of 
finding  the  probable  error  in  assuming  the 
mean  of  a  number  of  discordant  observa- 
tions of  a  phenomenon.  In  the  application 
of  this  method,  the  rule  in  all  cases  is  the 
same  ;  namely,  that  that  result  has  the 
greatest  probability  in  its  favour,  the  as- 
sumption of  which  makes  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors  the  least  possible,  tm>- 
vided  that  all  the  observations  are  equally 
worthy  of  confidence.  The  method  of  Ita-'t 
squares  is  now  universally  used  in  as- 
tronomy.— OH  or  upon  the  square,  all  right; 
so  as  not  to  be  objectionable  ;  fair  anil 
strictly  honest;  as,  to  play  upon  the  square; 
to  act  on  the  square. 

Amongst  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the  square 
You'll  be  undone.  Rochester. 

I  must  keep  things  on  the  square  if  I  can,  sir.  .  .  . 
I  must  preserve  peace  among  them.  Dickens. 

—To  break  squares,  to  depart  from  an  ac- 
customed order.  —  To  break  no  squares,  to 
make  no  difference;  to  give  no  offence. 

1  will  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 
Sit-  K.  L'  Estrange. 


bring  accurately  to  right  angles  and  straight 
lines;  as,  to  square  masons'  or  carpenters' 
work.— 3.  To  reduce  to  any  given  measure 
or  standard;  to  compare  with  a  given  stan- 
dard. 

Stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Slta*. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate ;  to  mould ;  to 
shape;  to  accommodate;  to  fit. 

O,  that  ever  I  had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel.  Shak. 
Eye  me.  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength.  Millcn. 

5.  To  hold  a  quartile  position  respecting. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails. 
The  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  scales. 
Creech. 

6.  To  make  even  so  as  to  leave  no  differ- 
ence or  balance;  as,  to  square  accounts. — 

7.  In  math,  to  multiply  by  itself;  as,  to 
square  a  number. —  8.  Xaut.  to  place  at 
right  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel ;  as,  to 
square  the  yards.— To  square  the  circle,  to 
determine  the  exact  area  of   a  circle  in 
square  measure.     See  QUADRATURE.  —  To 
square  the  shoulders,  to  elevate  the  shoul- 
ders so  as  to  give  them  a  square  or  angular 
appearance ;  a  movement  of  scorn  or  dis- 
gust.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Square  (skwar),  c.i.  1  To  suit;  to  fit;  to 
accord  or  agree;  as,  his  opinions  do  not 
square  with  the  doctrines  of  philosophers. 

If  we  bring  in  our  minds  this  conception  of  design, 
nothing  can  more  fully  square  with  and  fit  in  tli.m 
such  instances  as  these.  WheweM. 

2.t  To  quarrel;  to  go  to  opposite  sides;  to 
take  an  attitude  of  offence  or  defence. 


Are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this? 


Shat. 


3.  To  take  the  attitudes  of  a  boxer;  to  spar: 
often  followed  by  up.    [Colloq.  ] 

Here  Zack  came  in  with  the  gloves  on,  squaring 
on  the  most  approved  prize-fighter  principles  as  he 
advanced.  w.  Collins. 

Square-built  (skwartiilt),  a.  Of  a  square 
build;  having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height 
and  bounded  by  rectilineal  rather  than  by 
curved  lines;  as,  a  square-built  man. 

Square-coupling  ( skwar'ku-pl-ing ),  n.  In 
mill-work,  a  Kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 


Square-coupling. 

which  the  coupling-box  is  made  in  halves 
and  square,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
two  connected  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  two 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      V.Sc.tey. 
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halves  of  the  box  are  bolted  together  on  the 

uppiisite  sides  as  represented  by  the  an- 
nexed figure. 

Square-file  (skwar-fil),  n.  A  file  which  is 
square  in  its  transverse  section;  it  ia  usu- 
ally tapering,  and  has  one  smooth  side. 

Square-framed (skwar'framiO.rt.  ln>/mvi/, 
applu-d  to  a  w.n-k  when  the  framing  has  all 
the  angles  of  its  styles,  rails,  and  mount- 
ings square  without  being  moulded. 

Square-joint  (skwar'joint),  n.  A  joint  in 
wooden  stutf  in  which  the  edges  are  brought 
•qnarely  together  without  rabbeting,  tongue, 
or  feather. 

Squarely  (skwiirli),  adv.  I.  In  a  square 
form;  as,  squarely  built.  —  2.  In  a  square 
manm'i- ;  suitably ;  honestly.  '  To  deal 
>v/;m,v/i/  and  openly.'  Sterne. 

Squareness  (skwar'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  square-— 2.  Suitableness;  fairness  in 
dealing. 

Squarer  (skwar'er),  n.  1.  One  who  squares; 
as,  a  ttquarer  of  the  circle.  — 2. t  One  who 
quarrels;  a  hot-headed  contentious  fellow. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a 
voyage  with  him  to  the  devil?  Shak. 

3.  One  who  spars;  a  sparrer. 

Square-rig  (skwar'rig),  n.  Naut.  that  rig 
in  which  the.  lower  sails  are  suspended  from 
horizontal  yards.  See  next  entry. 

Square-rigged(skwar'rigd),a.  Jfaut.  a  term 
applied  to  a  vessel  whose  principal  sails  are 
extended  by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle, 
and  not  by  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  and  lateen 
yards.  Thus  a  ship  and  a  brig  are  square- 
rigged  vessels. 

Square-roof  (skwar'rbf).  n.  A  roof  in  which 
the  principal  rafters  meet  at  a  right  angle. 

Square -sail  (sk  war 'sal),  n.  A  sail  ex- 
tended on  a  yard  suspended  by  the  middle 
and  hanging  horizontally,  as  distinguished 
from  other  sails  which  are  extended  ob- 
liquely. 

Square-toed  (skwar'tod),  a.  I.  Having  the 
toes  or  end  square.  'Obsolete  as  fardin- 
gales,  ruffs,  and  square-toed  shoes.'  Dr.  W. 
Knox.—Z.  Formal;  precise;  finical;  puncti- 
lious; prim. 

Have  we  not  almost  all  learnt  these  expressions  of 
old  foozles,  and  uttered  them  when  in  the  squa  re-toed 
state?  Thackeray. 

Square-toes  (skwar'toz),  n.  A  precise,  for- 
mal, old-fashioned  personage.  The  term 
arose  from  the  wearing  by  gentlemen  of  the 
old  school  of  the  square-toed  boots  or  shoes 
fashionable  in  their  younger  days. 

Lewis  XIV.,  ...  the  old  squaretoet,  the  idol  of 
bigwiggery,  was  in  my  mind  an  undoubted  and  royal 
snob.  TJtacfceray, 

Now,  don't   you  be  jawing  away  about   young 
Square-toes.     He's  no  end  of  a  sucking  wiseacre. 
T.  Hughes. 

Squarish  (skwar'ish),  a.    Nearly  square. 

Squarrose,  Squarrous  (skwar'os,  skwar'- 
us),a.  [L.  aquarrosus, rough, scurfy, scabby.] 
In  but.  covered  with  processes  spreading  at 
right  angles  or  in  a  greater  degree. 

Squarrose-slashed(skwar^6s-8lasht),  a.  In 
bot.  slashed  with  minor  divisions  at  right 
angles  to  the  others ;  squarroso-laciniate. 
Lindley. 

Squarroso  -  dentate  (skwar-rd's6-den"tat), 
a.  In  hot.  bearing  teeth  on  the  margin  not 
lying  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  but  forming 
an  angle  with  it. 

Squarroso  -  lacinlate  (skwar-rd'so-la-sin"i- 
at),  a.  In  bot.  lacerated  or  slashed  in  a 
squarrose  way,  as  a  leaf;  squarrose-slashed. 

Squarroso -piunatipartite  (skwar-ro'so- 
pin-nat-i-part"It),  a.  In  bot.  deeply  piuna- 
tifid  with  squarrose  divisions,  as  the  leaf  of 
Achillea  mi'lcfolium. 

Squarroso-pinnatisect  ( skwar-  ro ' so-pin- 
nat"i-sekt),  a.  In  bot.  pinnatifid  with  the 
segments  so  straggling  as  to  appear  on  dif- 
ferent planes,  as  a  leaf. 

Squarrulose  (skwar'ru-los),  a.  In  bot.  some- 
what squarrose;  slightly  squarrose. 

Squash  (skwosh),  v.t.  [O.E.  squacchen,  from 
O.  Fr.  esquachier,  esquacher,  escacher,  Mod. 
Fr.  ecacher,  to  crush,  to  squash,  from  L.  ex, 
out,  entirely,  and  coactare,  to  constrain, 
from  coactus,  pp.  of  cogo,  coactum,  to  force 
(whence  cogent).  As  regards  the  noun,  per- 
haps onomatopoeia  has  had  some  influence 
in  attaching  the  particular  meanings  to  this 
word.  See  also  SQUAT.]  To  crush;  to  beat 
or  press  into  pulp  or  a  flat  mass. 

Squash  (skwosh),  n.  1.  Something  soft  and 
easily  crushed;  something  unripe  and  soft; 
especially,  an  unripe  pea-pod. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod. 

Shak. 


•2.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy  soft  body;  a  shock 
of  soft  bodies. 

Since  they  will  overload  my  shoulders,  I  shall  throw 
down  the  burden  with  a  squash  among  them. 

Arbuthiiat, 

Mv  fill  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash,  that 
snunded  louder  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Swift. 

Squash  (skwosh),  n.  [From  Amerirtm  In- 
dian name:  'uiwu&UgtUuA,  .  .  .  which  the 
Knglish  from  them  call  squashes.'  Roger 
Williams.  From  asquash  (pi.),  raw,  green.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Cucurbita,  C.  Melopepo, 
and  its  fniit,  cultivated  in  America  as  an 
article  of  food.  See  GOURD. 

Syuash  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pumpion  that  grows 
apa.ce.  Boyle. 

Squash  (skwash),  n.  [Comp.  musquash.} 
The  American  name  for  a  species  of  weasel. 

The  smell  of  our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  pole- 
cats is  fragrance  itself,  when  compared  to  tluit  of 
the  squash  and  the  skunk.  Goldsmith. 

Squash-bug  (skwosh'hug),  n.  A  name  given 
in  thu  I  nited  States  to  insects  well  known 
for  their  destructive  ravages  upon  squash 
and  pumpkin  plants. 

Squasher  (skwosh'er),  n.  One  who  squashes. 

Squash-gourd,  Squash-melon  (skwosh'- 
gord,  skwosh'mel-on),  n.  The  Cucurbita 
M'  !"!>"f>o.  See  SQUASH. 

Squashiness  (skwosh'i-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  squashy,  soft,  or  miry.  [Colloq.] 
'Give  a  trifle  of  strength  and  austerity  to 
the  squashijiess  of  our  friend's  poetry,  and 
reduce  in  almost  every  piece  its  quantity  to 
half.'  Lander. 

Squash -vine  (skwosh'vin),  n.  Same  as 
Squash  or  Sqitash-gourd. 

Squashy  (skwosh'i),  a.  Soft  and  wet;  miry; 
muddy;  pulpy.  [Colloq.] 

Squat  (skwot),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  squatted;  ppr. 
squatting.  [From  Prov.  E.  quat,  to  squat  or 
cower  down ;  O.  Fr.qiiatir,to  duck, to  bend ;  It. 
quattire,  quattare,  to  squat  or  cower  down, 
Co  lie  close;  same  origin  a&  squash,  v.t.]  l.To 
sit  down  upon  the  hams  or  heels,  as  a 
human  being;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground;  to 
cower,  as  an  animal ;  as,  to  squat  down  on 
one's  hams. — 2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially 
public  or  new  lands,  without  any  title  or 
right;  as,  to  squat  upon  a  piece  of  common. 
Macaulay.  See  SQUATTER. 

Squat  (skwot),  v.t.  1. 1  To  bruise  or  make 
flat  by  a  fall. —2.  To  put  on  the  hams  or 
heels ;  to  cause  to  cower  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground:  used  reflexively.  'Then  squatted 
himself  down  with  his  legs  twisted  under 
him.'  Sfarryat. 

Squat  (skwot),  a.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  Sitting 
on  the  hams  or  heels ;  sitting  close  to  the 
ground;  cowering. 

Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.    Milton. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of  an  ani- 
mal squatting.  'The  body  squat  or  tall.* 
Prior. 

Squat  (skwot),  n.  1.  The  posture  of  one 
who  sits  on  his  hams,  or  close  to  the  ground. 

She  sits  at  squat  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 
Dryden. 

2.t  A  sudden  or  crushing  fall.  'Bruises, 
squats,  and  falls. '  O.  Herbert.  —3.  In  mining, 
(a)  A  flat  bed  of  ore  extending  but  a  little 
distance,  (b)  A  sort  of  mineral  which  con- 
sists of  tin  ore  and  spar. 

Squaterole  (skwat'er-61),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  gray  plover  or  sandpiper. 
It  is  an  English  form  given  to  the  generic 
name  Squaterola. 

Squatlna  (skwa-ti'na),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of 
fish,  a  skate.]  A  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  somewhat  akin  to  the  rays,  belonging 
to  the  family  Squatinidrc.  The  5.  angelus 
is  the  angel-fish  or  monk-fish.  See  ANGEL- 
FISH. 

Squatlnidse  (skwa-tin'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  sharks  in  which  the  body  is  depressed, 
and  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  large  and 
broad,  so  that  the  members  somewhat  re- 
semble the  rays.  The  genus  Squatina  is  the 
type. 

Squatter  (skwot'er),  n.  1.  One  that  squats 
or  sits  close.  —  2.  One  that  settles  on  new 
land,  particularly  on  public  land,  without  a 
title.  In  Australia  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  one  who  occupies  an  unsettled  tract  of 
land  as  a  sheep-farm  under  lease  from  gov- 
ernment at  a  nominal  rent.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  wider  sense. 

We  then  discover  that  the  effect,  if  not  the  object, 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  overturn  the  parochial  system 
on  which  the  Church  (of  England)  is  established,  and 
to  throw  open  the  services  and  representative  author- 
ity of  the  Church  to  any  squatters  who  could  coax  or 
bully  the  bishop  into  granting  them  a  licence. 

Sat.  Rev. 


Squatting  (akwat'ing),  a.  Adapted  or  used 
for  settling  or  squatting  on  ;  oi-uipii'd  by 
squatters. 

Wotlgate  was  the  sort  of  squatting-  district  of  the 
great  mining  region.  Disraeli. 

Squaw  (skwa),  n.  [Amer.  Indian,]  Among 
American  Indians,  u  female  or  wife. 

Squawk  (skwak),  r.i.  [See  SQUEAK.]  To 
cry  with  a  loud  harsh  voice. 

Your  peacock  perch,  pet  post 
To  strut  and  spread  the  tail,  and  squawk  upon. 

Squawl  (skwal),  v.i.    To  squall. 

Squaw-root  (skwa'rot),  n.  A  singular  scaly 
plant  ( Conopholis  americana,  nat.  order 
Orobanchea?),  a  native  of  America,  found 
growing  in  clusters  among  fallen  leaves  in 
<>:ik  woods. 

Squaw-weed  (skwa'wed),  n.  A  medicinal 
plant,  the  Senecio  aureuts,  used  in  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

Squeak  (skwek).  v.i.  [Imitative;  comp. 
squawk;  G.  quieken,  to  squeak;  Sw.  sqvdka, 
to  cry  like  a  frog.]  1.  To  utter  a  sharp, 
shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  duration  ;  to  cry 
with  an  acute  tone,  as  a  fretful  child,  a  pig, 
a  mouse,  or  the  like ;  or  to  make  a  sharp 
noise,  as  a  pipe  or  reed,  a  wheel,  a  door, 
and  the  like.  'And  the  sheeted  dead  did 
squeak  and  gibber.'  Shak.  'As  naturally 
as  pigs  squeak.'  Hudibras. 

Who   can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old 
Romans  squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch  I 
Addison. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy ;  to  confess ; 
to  speak. 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him  upon 
the  rack,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him.       Dryden. 

Squeak  (skwek),  n,  A  sharp  shrill  sound 
suddenly  uttered,  either  of  the  human  voice 
or  of  any  animal  or  instrument,  such  as  a 
child  utters  in  acute  pain,  or  as  pigs  utter, 
or  as  is  made  by  carriage  wheels  when  dry, 
or  by  a  pipe  or  reed.  'Many  a  dreadful 
grunt  and  doleful  squeak.'  Dryden.  'The 
coquette  .  .  .  with  a  great  many  skittish 
notes,  affected  squeaks.'  Addison. 

Squeaker  (skwek'er),  n.  i.  One  that  squeaks 
or  utters  a  sharp  shrill  sound.  '  Mimical 
squeakers  and  bawlers.'  Echard.—l.  A  pi- 
geon under  six  months  of  age. 

Squeakingly  (skwek'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
squeaking  manner. 

Squeal  (skwel),  v.i.  [A  thin  form  of  squall 
(which  see).  It  implies  a  shriller  sound.] 
To  give  a  more  or  less  prolonged  cry  with  a 
sharp  shrill  voice,  as  certain  animals  do,  in- 
dicating want,  displeasure,  or  pain. 

She  pinched  me,  and  called  me  a  squealing  chit. 
Steele. 

Squeal  (skwel),  n.  A  shrill  sharp  cry;  a 
squeak. 

Squeamish  (skwe'mish),«.  [Prov.  E.  sweam- 
ish;  0.  and  Prov.  sweam,  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness, from  A.  Sax.  steima,  a  swimming  or 
giddiness.  The  q  has  been  inserted  partly 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  qualmish, 
the  meaning  being  similar;  but  see  SQUAN- 
DER.] Having  a  stomach  that  is  easily 
turned,  or  that  readily  nauseates  anything; 
hence,  nice  to  excess  in  taste ;  fastidious ; 
easily  disgusted ;  apt  to  be  offended  at 
trifling  improprieties;  scrupulous. 

?uoth  he,  that  honour's  very  squeamish 
hat  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish.     Hudibras. 
True  humanity  consists  not  in  a  squeamish  ear; 
it  consists  not  in  starting  or  shrinking  at  tales  of 
misery.  C.  J.  Fex. 

STN.  Qualmish,  fastidious,  dainty,  overnice, 
scrupulous,  straitlaced. 

Squeamishly  ( skwe'mish-li ),  adv.  In  a 
squeamish  or  fastidious  manner ;  with  too 
much  niceness.  T.  Warton. 

Squeamlshness  (skwe'mish-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  squeamish ;  exces- 
sive niceness;  fastidiousness;  excessive  scru- 
pulousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  presently  laugh 
at  the  squeaniishness  of  his  conscience.        South. 

Squeamoust  (skwe'mus),  a.    Squeamish. 

Squeasinesst  (skwe'zi-nes),?i.  Nausea;  quea- 
smess.  '  A  squeasiness  and  rising  up  of  the 
heart  against  any  mean,  vulgar,  or  mechani- 
cal condition  of  men.'  Hammond. 

Squeasyt  (skwe'zi),  a.  Queasy;  nice;  squeam- 
ish; scrupulous. 

Squeezability  ( skwez-a-bil'i-ti ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  squeezable.  Spec- 
tator newspaper. 

Squeezable  (skwez'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  or 
admitting  of  being  squeezed.  — 2.  Fig.  cap- 
able of  being  constrained ;  as,  a  squeezable 
government.  [Colloq.] 

Squeeze  (skwez),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  squeezed; 
ppr.  squeezing.  [Formerly  squise,  squize, 
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from  A.  Sax.  <*H'&a;i,  cicysan.  to  crush,  to 
squeeze;  with  the  common  addition  of  ini- 
tial s;  cog.  with  L.G.  quese,  a  bruis*  :  Bn 
</'-.)*a,  to  crush;  G.  quetschen,  to  squash,  to 
bruise.]  1.  To  press  between  two  bodies; 
to  press  closely;  to  crush;  as,  to  squeeze  an 
orange  with  the  fingers  or  with  an  instru- 
ment; to  be  squeezed  in  a  crowd:  often  to 
press  so  as  to  expel  juice  or  moisture.  Shak. 

2.  To  clasp  closely;  to  press  lovingly. 

When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand.     Pofx. 

3.  To  oppress  so  as  to  make  to  give  money; 
to  harass  by  extortion.— 4,  To  force  by  pres- 
sure ;  to  compel  or  cause  to  pass :  as,  to 
squeeze  water  through  felt:  often  with  out; 
as,  to  squeeze  out  a  tear. — SYS.  To  press, 
crush,  compress,  clasp,  hug,  crowd. 

Squeeze  {skwez),  v.i.  1.  To  press;  to  press 
among  a  number  of  persons;  to  urge  one's 
way;  to  pass  by  pressing. 

Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in  ;  but  when 
he  has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  squeeze  hard 
before  he  can  get  off.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  pass  through  a  body  on  pressure  being 
applied.  Newton.— To  squeeze  through,  to 
pass  through  by  pressing  and  urging  for- 
ward; as,  to  squeeze  through  a  crowd. 

Squeeze  (skwez),  n,  I.  Pressure;  compres- 
sion between  bodies.— 2.  A  hug  or  embrace. 

Squeezer  (skwez'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  squeezes. — 2.  pi.  In  iron-working,  a 
machine  sometimes  employed  for  shingling, 
or  expressing  the  scoriae  from  the  puddled 
balls.  Its  action  resembles  that  of  a  huge 
pair  of  pliers  worked  by  machinery. 

Squeezing  (skwez'ing),  ?».  l.  The  act  of 
pressing;  compression;  oppression.— 2. That 
which  is  forced  out  by  pressure.  '  The  dregs 
ami  squeezing*  of  the  brain.*  Pope. 

Squelch  (3kwelch),t).«.[FromProv.E.  <?u«ZcA, 
a  blow  (with  prefixed  8  through  influence  of 
squash,  Ac.);  allied  perhaps  to  quell.]  To 
crush;  to  destroy.  [Colloq.] 

He  has  almost  trod  my  gats  out. — 
O,  'twas  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  sqiielch'd. 

Beeitt.  Of  Ft. 

Squelch  (sk welch),  v.i.    To  be  crushed. 
Squelch  (skwelch),  n.    A  flat  heavy  fall 
[Colloq.] 

So  soon  as  the  poor  devil  had  recovered  the 
squelch,  away  he  scampers,  bawling  like  mad. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Squencht  (skwensh),  v.t.  To  quench, 
Squeteague  (skwe-teg').  n.  An  American 
fish,  the  Labrus  squeteague  of  Mitchell,  the 
Otolithusregalis  of  Cuvier,  very  common  in 
the  waters  of  Long  Island  3ound  and  adja- 
cent bays,  where  it  is  captured  in  large 
quantities  for  the  table.  It  produces  a  dull 
sound  like  that  of  a  drum. 
Squib  (skwib),  n.  [From  O.E.  squippe,  for 
swiype  (comp.  squeamish  for  similar  letter 
change),  to  move  along  swiftly,  to  sweep 
along;  Icel.  svipa,  to  flash,  to  dart,  svipr,  a 
swift  movement;  allied  to  sweep  and  swoop. 
Skeat.]  1.  A  little  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder 
of  paper  filled  with  gunpowder  or  other 
combustible  matter  which  being  ignited  it 
flies  along,  throwing  out  a  train  of  fiery 
sparks,  and  bursting  with  a  crack.  '  Hung 
up  by  the  heels  like  meteors,  with  squibs 
in  their  tails.'  ./-'.  Jonson. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze. 
Waller. 

2.  A  sarcastic  speech  or  little  censorious 
writing  published;  a  petty  lampoon;  as,  an 
election  squib;  a  squib  upon  a  rival.  —  3.t  A 
petty  satirist. 

The  Sftti&s  are  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase 
of  the  word,  are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and 
pamphleteers.  SteeU. 

Squib  (skwib).  v.i.  pret.  <t  pp.  squibbed;  ppr. 
gquibbnig.  To  use  squibs  or  sarcastic  or 
severe  reflections;  to  contend  in  petty  dis- 
pute; as,  two  members  of  a  society  squib  a 
little  in  debate.  [Colloq.  United  States.] 

Squid  (skwid),?».  [Probablyfroraa^Ki&.irom 
its  squirting  out  black  matter.]  A  popular 
name  of  certain  cuttle-fishes  belonging  to 
the  dibranchiate  group  of  the  class  Cepha- 
lopoda, and  included  in  several  genera,  of 
which  the  most  familiar  is  that  of  the  cala- 
maries.  See  CALAMART. 

Squiertt  n.  and  p.  Same  as  Squire.  Chaucer. 

Squierie.t  n.  A  company  or  number  of 
squires.  Chaucer. 

Sauiggle  (skwig-1),  v.i.  [Probably  for  swig- 
gle  (comp. ,  as  to  letter  change,  squib  above), 
this  being  a  non-nasalized  and  dim.  form 
akin  to  swing,  simy,  swag.  See  those  words.) 
1.  To  shake  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth  with 
the  lips  closed.  [Provincial.  ]— 2.  To  move 
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nbout    like  an  eel;    to  squirm.     [Vulgar, 
1'nited  States.] 

Squill  (skwil).n.  [Fr.$<?m7te;  fromL.  squUla, 
tcilla,  Gr  alcilla.  a  squill.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Sdlla.  n  at.  order  Liliaceaj,  nearly 
allied  to  the  hyacinths,  onions,  Ac.,  having 
a  spreading  perianth,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  perianth,  smooth  filaments,  a  three- 
parted  ovary,  :mil 
a  three-cornered 
capsule  with  three 
many  -  seeded 
cells.  Two  spe- 
cies are  indigen- 
ous to  Britain — 
S.  rerna,  very 
abundant  on  the 
cliffs  of  Cornwall, 
and  frequent 
also  in  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland 
Isles,  and  S.  au- 
tumnalis,  which 
grows  also  in 
Cornwall  and  in 
other  parts,  of 
England,  not  being  confined  to  the  sea- 
shore. The  term  squill  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Scilla  maritima  (Lrr- 
ginea  Scilla},  officinal  squill  or  sea-onion, 
which  has  a  large  acrid  bulbous  root  like 
an  onion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  has  been 
known  as  a  medicine  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  is  still  used  as  a  diuretic  and  expector- 
ant In  large  doses  it  causes  vomiting, 
purging,  and  may  even  prove  fatally  poison- 
ous. S.  Pancrateon  (Urginea  Paticrateon), 
pancratic  squill,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
officinal  squill,  but  is  said  to  be  milder  in 
its  effects. 

Squill  (skwil),  n.  [L.  squilla,  scilla,  a  small 
fish  of  the  lobster  kind.  ]  1.  A  stomapodous 
crustaceous  animal  of  the  genus  Squilla, 
See  SQCILLA.— 2.  An  insect,  called  also  SquiU 
Insect,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  preced- 
ing, having  a  long  body  covered  with  a  crust, 
the  head  broad  and  squat. 

SquUla  (skwil'laXn.  Agenusof  crustaceans, 
order  Stomapoda,  the  type  of  the  family 
Squill  id  JB,  having  the  body  long  and  semi- 
cylindric,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
lobster.  The  shell  consists  of  a  single  shield 
of  an  elongated  quadrilateral  form, covering 
the  head,  the  antennae  and  eyes  excepted, 
which  are  placed  on  a  common  anterior 
articulation.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  very 
abort  footstalks.  The  species  are  chiefly 
inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates. 
The  best  known  of  the  numerous  species  is 
the  locust  shrimp,  mantis-crab,  or  mantis- 
shrimp  (S.  mantis)  of  the  Mediterranean. 

SquUlagee,  Squilgee  (skwil'a-Je,  skwil'je), 
n.  Jfaut.  (a)  a  small  swab  made  of  untwisted 
yarn.  (&)  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
hoe,  covered  with  leather,  used  to  rub  the 
decks  after  washing. 

SquilUdae  (skwil'li-de),  n.  pi  [L.  squilla, 
squill,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  family 
of  stomapod  crustaceans,  of  which  the  genus 
Squilla  is  the  type.  See  SQUILLA. 

SquillitiC  (skwil-lit'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from  squills.  '  SquUlitic  vine- 
gar.' Holland. 

Squinance  t  (skwl'nans),  n.   Same  as  Squi- 

:,-'  I"'*!,    1. 

Squinancy  (skwl'nan-si)n.  [Fr.  squinancie. 
See  QUINSY.] 
l.t  The  quinsy 
(which  see).— 
2.  A  British 
plant  of  the 
genus  Asperula, 
the  .!.  cynan- 
chica,  called 
also  Squinancy 
Wort  and  Small 
Woodruff.  It 
is  a  perennial 
plant  withwhite 
flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles, 
and  grows  on 
chalky  downs  in 
many  parts  of 
Britain.  See 

WOODRCFF. 

Squinch,  Sconce  (skwinsh,  skons),n.  [See 
SCONCE.]  In  arch,  a  small  pendentive  arch 
(or  several  combined)  formed  across  an 
angle,  as  in  a  square  tower  to  support  the 
side  of  a  superimposed  octagon.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  may  have  been  suggested 


Squinch.  Maxstoke  Priory, 
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by  this  structure  resembling  a  corner  cup- 
board, which  was  also  called  a  squinch  or 
sconce. 

Squinsyt  (skwin'zi),  n.    Same  as  Quinsy. 

Squint  (skwint),  «-  [Comp.  O.  and  Prov.  E. 
t>->jniniiy,  s<ji(ini/,  to  squint;  allied  to  D. 
schuinte,  aslope,  schitin,  schttiimch,  sloping, 
oblique;  perhaps  connected  with  axkatit, 
but  the  history  of  the  word  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure,] 1.  Looking  obliquely;  looking  not 
directly;  looking  askance.  'Banish  squint 
suspicion.'  Milton.— 2.  Not  having  the  optic 
:iM,-s  coincident:  said  of  the  eyes;  a  defect 
occasioned  by  a  permanent  shortening  of 
one  of  the  lateral  straight  muscles,  and  a 
permanent  elongation  of  its  antagonist.— 
S'juint  quoin,  in  arch,  an  external  oblique 
angle. 

Squint  (skwint),r.  i.  1.  To  look  with  the  eyes 
differently  directed. 

Some  can  squint  when  they  will.  Bacon. 
2.  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  coinci- 
dent; to  be  affected  with  strabismus;  as,  a 
person  squints  badly.— 3,  To  run  or  be  di- 
rected obliquely;  to  have  an  indirect  refer- 
ence or  bearing. 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  squints  towards 
another  over  against  it.  Pope. 

In  prudence,  too,  you  think  my  rhymes 
Should  never  squint  at  courtiers'  crimes.      Gay 

Squint  (skwint),  v.t.  1.  To  turn  (the  eye)  to 
an  oblique  position. 

Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary.         Bacon. 

2.  To  cause  to  look  with  non-coincideut  op- 
tic axes;  to  form  to  oblique  vision. 

He  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  ti\t  eye  and 
makes  the  hare-lip.  ShaJt. 

Squint  (skwint),  n.  1.  The  act  or  habit  of 
squinting;  an  oblique  look. —2.  An  affection 
of  the  eyes  in  which  the  optiu  axes  do  not 
coincide;  as,  one  that  has  a  squint.— 3.  In 
arch,  an  oblique  opening  passing  through 


Squint,  Minster- Lovell  Church,  Oxfordshire.    A  A, 
Squints.    BB.Traascpts.    C,  Chancel.    D,  Altar. 

the  walls  of  many  old  churches,  usually 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
person  in  the  transepts  or  aisles  to  see  the 
elevation  of  the  host  at  the  high  altar.  The 
usual  situation  for  a  squint  is  on  one  or 
both  aides  of  the  chancel  arch;  but  they  are 
also  found  in  other  positions  though  always 
directed  to  an  altar.  Generally  they  are  not 
above  a  yard  high,  and  2  feet  wide,  but 
sometimes  they  form  narrow  arches  10  or 
12  feet  in  height,  as  at  Minster-Loyell,  Ox- 
fordshire. The  name  Hagioscope  is  some- 
times applied  to  them. 

Squint-eye  (skwintl),  n.  An  eye  that 
squints. 

Squint-eyed  (skwintld),  a.  1.  Having  eyes 
that  squint;  having  eyes  with  non-coincident 
axes.  —  2.  Oblique ;  indirect ;  malignant. 
'False  and  squint-eyed  praise.'  SirJ.  Den- 
Aa?n.  — 8.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side 
glances;  as,  squint-eyed  jealousy  or  envy. 

Squintifego  (skwiut-i-fe'go),  a.  [A  fanciful 
formation  from  squint.}  Squinting.  'The 
timbrel  and  the  squintifego  m&id.'  Dryden, 
[Obsolete  and  low.] 

Squinting  (skwint'ing),  n.  The  act  or  habit 
of  looking  squint;  strabismus  (which  see). 

Squlntingly  (skwint'ing-li),  adv.  With 
squint  look;  by  side  glances. 

Squiny,  Squinny  (skwin'iXfv.i  To  look 
squint.  [Old  and  provincial.] 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.    Dost  thou 
sqniny  at  me?  Sha&. 

SquiT,t  Squirrt  (skwer),  v.t.  and  i.  [Proba- 
bly imitative  of  the  sound  of  a  body  passing 
rapidly  through  the  air;  comp.  whirr,  whiz.] 
To  throw  with  a  jerk;  to  cau>e  to  cut  along: 
to  move,  as  anything  cutting  through  the 
air. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Squiralty  (skwlr'al-tl),  n.     Same  as  Squire- 
archy.   [Rare] 


arcy.        are  . 

Squlrarchy  (skwir'iir-ki),  n.  Same  as  Sqmre- 

Sauire  (skwir),  n.  [A  contr.  of  esquire.  See 
&QBIM.]  1.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next 
in  rank  to  a  kniglit. 

The  rest  arc  princes,  barons,  knights,  squirts, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood.  **•* 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  kuight;  the  knight's 
shield  or  armour  bearer. 

Then  tending  her  rough  lord  tho'  all  unask'd 
In  silence  did  him  service  as  a  squire.      Tetinysan. 

Hence-3.  An  attendant  on  a  great  warrior, 
a  noble  or  royal  personage,  or  the  like;  also, 
in  colloquial  language,  a  devoted  male  at- 
tendant cm  a  lady;  a  male  companion;  a 
beau;  a  gallant. 

Marry,  there  Tin  called 
The  squirt  of  dames,  or  servant  of  the  sex. 

Mastingtr. 

4  A  title  popularly  given  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman —5.  In  the  United  States,  a  title  of 
magistrates  and  lawyers.  In  Xew  England 
it  is  given  particularly  to  justices  of  the 
peace  and  judges;  in  Pennsylvania  to  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  only. 
Squire  (skwir).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  squired;  ppr. 
squiring.  1.  To  attend,  as  a  squire.—  2.  lo 
attend,  as  a  beau  or  gallant;  to  escort;  as,  to 
squire  a  lady  to  the  gardens.  [Colloq.] 

He  (a  Frenchman)  squires  her  to  every  place  she 
visits,  either  on  pleasure  or  business.    H-  .  Guttiru. 

Squiret  (skwir),n.  [O.Fr.  esquierre,  a  square. 
See  SQUARE.)  A  rule;  a  foot-rule;  a  square. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot 
and  a  half  by  the  squire.  Sttafi. 

Squirearch  (skwir-ark),  n.  A  member  of 
the  squirearchy.  Ld.  Lyttan. 

Squirearchal  (skwir-iirk'al),  o.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  squirearchy. 

Squirearchy  (skwir'ark-i),  n.  The  squires 
or  gentlemen  of  acountry  taken  collectively; 
the  domination  or  political  influence  exer- 
cised by  squires  considered  as  a  body. 
Written  also  Squirarchy. 

Squireen  (skwi-ren'),  n.  A  small  or  petty 
squire;  ahalf-squire,  half-farmer.  'Ignorant 
andworthlessucjutreeiis.'  Macatday.  [Irish.] 

Squirenood  (skwirlind),  n.  The  rank  and 
state  of  a  squire.  Swift. 

Squireling  (skwirTing),  n.  A  small  or  petty 
squire  Tennyson.  [Used  in  contempt.] 

Squirely  (skwir'li),  a.  Becoming  a  squire. 
Shelton. 

Squiresaip  (skwlr'ship),  n.  Squirehood. 
Shelton. 

Squirm  (skwerin),  v.t.  or  i.  [Perhaps  a 
modification  of  swarm,  to  wriggle  up  a 
tree,  the  q  being  inserted  as  in  squander, 
squeamish.  Some  connect  it  with  Lith.  kirm, 
Skr  krimi,  aworm.]  1.  To  move  like  a  worm 
or  eel,  with  writhing  or  contortions.  [Local.] 
2  To  climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with 
the  hands  and  feet,  as  to.  a  tree  without 
branches.  [United  States.] 
Squirm  (skwerm),  n.  1.  A  wriggling  motion, 
like  that  of  a  worm  or  eel.—  2.  Naut.  a  twist 
in  a  rope. 

Squlrr.    See  SQUIR. 

Squirrel  (skwirt-el),  n.  [O.Fr.  esmurel,  «»- 
curel,  Mod.Fr.  ecureuil,  from  L.L.  tciuri- 
olus,  dim.  of  L.  sciurus,  Or.  rtt'ourot,  a  squir- 
rel— ikia,  a  shadow,  and  oura,  a  tail.  Lit. 
the  animal  that  shades  itself  with  its  tail.] 


Common  Squirrel  (Sciurus  -vulgaris). 

A  small  rodent  mammal  of  the  family 
Sciuridie,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
Sciurus,  or  true  squirrels.  This  family  com- 
prehends three  groups— the  true  squirrels 
(Sciurus),  the  ground-squirrels  (Tamias),  and 
the  flying-squirrels  (Pteromys  and  Sciurop- 


terus).  The  true  squirrels  are  distinguished 
by  their  strongly  compressed  inferior  incisors 
and  by  their  long  bushy  tail.  They  have  four 
toes  before  and  five  behind.  The  thumb  of 
the  fore-foot  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  tu- 
bercle They  have  in  all  four  grinders,  vari- 
ously tuberculated,  and  a  very  small  addi- 
tional one  above  in  front,  which  very  soon 
falls.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  pro- 
jecting and  lively.  Several  species  are  enu- 
merated, as  the  common  squirrel,  which  in- 
habits Kurope  and  the  north  of  Asia,  the 
cat-squirrel  and  gray  squirrel,  both  Amer- 
ican species.  The  common  British  squirrel 
(Sciurus  vulgarix)  and  several  other  species 
are  remarkably  nimble,  running  up  trees 
and  leaping  from  branch  to  branch  with 
surprising  agility.  They  subsist  on  nuts, 
acorns,  seeds,  &c.,  of  which  they  lay  up  a 
store  for  winter,  some  of  them  in  hollow 
trees,  others  ill  the  earth.  The  fur  of  some 
of  the  American  species  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce. See  also  GROUND- SQUIRKKL  and 
PTEROMYS. 

Squirrel-corn  (sk  wir'rel-korn),«.  The  Amer- 
ican name  for  a  fragrant  plant  of  the  genus 
Dicentra(D.  mnadentit),  nat.  order  Fumari- 

Sauirrel-flsh  (skwir'rel-flsh),  n.    A  sort  of 

Squirrel -monkey  (skwir-rel-mung-ki),  n. 
A  platyrhine  monkey  of  the  genus  Calll- 
thrix,  inhabiting  Brazil,  resembling  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  size  the  familiar  squir- 
rel. See  SAGOIN. 

Squirrel-tail  (skwir' rel-tal),  n.  A  name 
for  a  species  of  wild  barley,  Uordeum 
maritimum. 

Squirt  (skwert),  v.t.  [Prov.E.  swirt,  L.G. 
swirtjen,  to  squirt,  the  q  being  inserted  as 
in  squander,  squeamish.  Comp.  also  Icel. 
skvetta,  to  squirt.]  To  eject  or  drive  out 
of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice  in  a  stream;  as, 
to  squirt  water. 

The  hard-featured  miscreant  coolly  rolled  his  to- 
bacco in  his  cheek  and  squirted  the  juice  into  the 
fire-grate.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Squirt  (skwert),  v.i.  1.  To  he  thrown  out 
or  ejected  from  a  narrow  orifice  in  a  rapid 
stream ;  as,  water  squirts  from  a  pipe.— 2,  To 
throw  out  words.  [Old  slang.] 

You  are  so  given  to  stritTrtinz  tip  and  down,  and 
chattering,  that  the  world  wonld  say,  I  had  chosen  a 
jack-pudding  for  a  prime  minister.  SirR.L  Estrange. 

Squirt  (skwert),  n.  1.  An  instrument  with 
which  a  liquid  is  ejected  in  a  stream  with 
force;  a  syringe. 

His  weapons  are  a  pin  to  scratch  and  a  squirt  to 
bespatter.  Pt#e- 

1.  A  small  jet;  as,  a  squirt  of  water.— 3.  A 
foppish  young  fellow;  a  whipper-snapper. 
[Colloq.  United  States.) 

Squirter  (skwert'er),  71.  One  who  or  that 
which  squirts. 

Squirting-cucumber  (skwert'ing-ku-kum- 
ber),  71.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
the  fruit  of  Ecballium  agreste,  which,  when 
nearly  ripe,  separates  suddenly  from  its 
peduncle,  at  the  same  time  ejecting  its 
juices  and  seeds. 

Squiry  t  (skwi'ri),  n.  The  body  of  squires; 
the  squirearchy. 

Sradia,  Shraddha  (srad'ha,  shradlia),  n. 
A  funeral  ceremony  paid  by  the  Hindus  to 
the  manes  of  deceased  ancestors,  to  effect, 
by  means  of  oblations,  the  re-embodying  of 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  after  burning  his 
corpse,  and  to  raise  his  shade  from  this  world 
up  to  heaven  among  the  manes  of  departed 
ancestors. 

Sravaka  (sra'va-ka  or  shra'va-ka),  n.  [Skr. 
sru  to  hear.]  A  name  given  to  those  dis- 
ciples of  Buddha  who  through  the  practice 
of  the  four  great  truths  attain  the  dignity 
of  saints. 

Stab  (stab),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stabbed;  ppr. 
stabbing.  [A  word  allied  to  staff,  though 
its  history  is  uncertain.  Probably  directly 
from  the  Celtic;  comp.  Gael,  stab,  Ir. 
stobaim,  to  stab,  to  thrust  or  drive  into 
something;  Gael,  stab,  a  stake;  Sc.  stob,  a 
stake,  a  prickle,  a  small  instrument  for 
boring  holes;  also  Goth,  stabs,  a  rod;  G. 
stab,  a  staff.  Comp.  also  stub.]  1.  To  pierce 
or  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon;  to  kill  by 
a  pointed  weapon ;  as,  to  be  stabbed  by  a 
dagger  or  spear;  to  slab  fish  or  eels.  '  Whose 
da"gers  have  slabbed  Caesar.'  Shak.— 2.  To 
drive,  thrust,  or  plunge,  as  a  pointed  wea- 
pon. '  Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh.  Shak. — 
3.  To  pierce  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  injure 
tly  or  ' 


secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood  or  slan- 
der;  to  inflict   keen  or   severe   pain  on. 


'Stabbed  through  the  heart's  affections.' 
Tennyson. 

I  am  stabbed  with  laughter.  Shak. 

Stab  (stab),  v.i.  1.  To  give  a  wound  with  a 
pointed  weapon;  to  aim  a  blow  with  a 
pointed  weapon;  as,  to  slab  at  a  person. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.  Drydeii. 

2.  To  give  a  mortal  wound;  to  mortify;  to 
be  extremely  cutting. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.    Skat. 

Stab  (stab),  ».  1.  The  thrust  of  a  pointed 
weapon.  'To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's 
stab.'  Rowe.  — 2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon.  '  His  gashed  stabs.'  Shak. 

3.  An  injury  given  in  the  dark;  a  sly  mis- 
chief ;  keen,  poignant  pain.    '  This  sudden 
stab  of  rancour.'    Shak. 

'Stab  (stab),  n.  An  abbreviation  employed 
by  workmen  for  established  wages,  as  op- 
posed to  piece-work. 

Stabat  Mater  (sta'bat  ma'ter).  [L ,  the 
mother  stood.  ]  The  first  words,  and  hence 
the  name,  of  a  medireval  hymn  still  sung  in 
the  ecclesiastical  services  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  Holy  Week.  It  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Pergotesi,  Rossini,  and 
other  famous  composers. 

Slabber  (stab'er),  »i.  1.  One  that  stabs;  a 
privy  murderer.  '  A  lurking,  waylaying 
coward,  and  a  slabber  in  the  dark.'  Pope. 
2.  Kaut  a  small  marline-spike  to  make 
holes  with;  a  pricker. 

Stabbingly  (stab'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  stabbing 
manner ;  with  intent  to  do  a  secret  act 
maliciously.  Bp.  Parker. 

Stabilify  (sta-bil'i-fi),  u.  (.  To  render  stable, 
fixed,  or  firm;  to  establish.  'Render  solid 
and  stabilify  mankind.'  Browning. 

Stabiliment  (sta-bil'i-ment),  n.  [L.  stabili- 
mentutn,  from  stabilio,  to  make  firm.  See 
STABLE.  ]  Act  of  making  firm ;  firm  sup- 
port. [Rare.] 

Thev  seTvetorstnbtfimeHt,  propagation,  and  shade. 
Derham. 

Stabilitatet  (sta-bil'i-tat),  v.t.  To  make 
stable;  to  establish.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Stability  (sta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [L.  stabilitai,  from 
stabilis.  stable.  See  STABLE.]  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  stable  or  firm;  stableness; 
firmness;  strength  to  stand  without  being 
moved  or  overthrown ;  as,  the  stability  of 
an  edifice  or  other  erection;  the  stability  of 
a  system;  the  stability  of  a  throne;  the  sta- 
bility of  a  constitution  or  government.— 
2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character;  firm- 
ness of  resolution  or  purpose;  the  qualities 
opposite  to  fickleness,  irresolution,  or  iu- 
constancy;  as,  a  man  of  little  stability  or  of 
unusual  stability.  —  3.t  Fixedness,  as  op- 
posed to  fluidity.  •  Since  fluidness  and  sta- 
bility are  contrary  qualities.'  Boyle.— SYN. 
Steadiness,  stableness,  constancy,  immova- 
bility, firmness. 

Stable  (sta'bl),  a.  [L.  stabilis,  from  sto,  to 
stand,  a  widely-spread  root,  being  also  seen 
in  E.  stand  (which  see).]  1.  Firmly  estab- 
lished ;  not  to  be  easily  moved,  shaken,  or 
overthrown;  firmly  fixed  or  settled;  as,  a 
stable  government;  a  stable  structure. 

If  the  world  be  in  the  middle  of  the  heart  it  will  be 
often  shaken    .    .    .    but  God  in  it  keeps  il  stable. 
Aop.  Leighton. 

2  In  physics,  a  term  applied  to  that  condi- 
tion of  a  body  in  which,  if  its  equilibrium 
be  disturbed,  it  is  immediately  restored,  as 
in  the  case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
below  the  point  of  support.  —  Sta ble  and 
unstable  equilibrium.    See  EQUILIBRIUM.— 

3  Steady  in  purpose;   constant;  firm  in 
resolution  ;  not  easily  diverted  from  a  pur- 
pose; not  fickle  or  wavering;  as,  a  stable 
man;  a  stable  character. 

Ev'n  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable. 

But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we.  SirJ .  Davies. 

4.  Abiding;  durable;  not  subject  to  be  over- 
thrown or  changed ;  as,  this  life  is  not  stable. 
SYN  Fixed,  established,  immovable,  steady, 
constant,  abiding,  strong. 

Stable  t  (sta'bl),  v.t.  To  fix;  to  establish. 
Strype. 

Stable  (sta'bl),  n.  [L.  stabulum,  a  standing- 
place  a  stage,  a  stable,  from  sto,  to  stand. 
See  the  adjective.]  A  building  constructed 
for  horses  to  lodge  and  feed  in,  and  fur- 
nished with  stalls,  and  proper  contrivances 
to  contain  their  food,  and  necessary  equip- 

If  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll  look 
he  shall  lack  no  barns.  Sw* 

This  is  now  the  regular  use  of  the  word, 
but  it  has  been,  and  in  America  still  is,  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  equivalent  to  a  house, 
shed  or  building  for  beasts  generally  to 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


j,  ;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      *H,  tfien;  th,  thm;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  - 
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lodge  and  feed  in,  as  a  cow-house  or  the 
like 

And  I  will  make  Rabbah  a  sUltr  '"j,^™^, 

Stable  istiVlil),  r  t.  pret.  &  pp.  stabled;  ppr. 

ft,,Uiny.     To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable. 
Stable  (sta'bl).  ».«.     To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a 

stable;  to  dwell,  as  beasts;  to  kennel. 

In  their  palaces. 

Where  luxury  late  reignU  sea  monsters  whelp  d 
And...' 

Stable-boy  ( sta'bl-boi ),  n,    A  boy  who  at- 

u-mls  at  a  stable.     Swift. 
Stable-man  (sta'bl-man).  n.    A  man  who 

atteiuls  in  a  stable;  a  groom;  an  ostler. 

Stableness  (sta'bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stable;  stability;  as,  (a) 
tixftlness  and  steadiness  as  regards  position; 
firmness  of  position ;  strength  to  stand  or 
remain  unchanged ;  as,  the  liable-new  of  a 
throne  or  of  a  system  of  laws.  ((•)  Steadiness; 
constancy;  firmness  of  purpose;  as,  stable- 
i\e»  of  character,  of  mind,  of  principles 
or  opinions.  'Justice,  verity,  temperance, 
Stableness.'  Shak. 

Stabler  (stin>l-er),  n.  A  stable-keeper;  one 
who  stables  horses.  [Local.] 

Stable-room  (sta'bl-rom),  n.  Koom  in  a 
stable;  room  for  stables. 

Stable-stand  (sta'bl-stand),  n.  In  old  Eng 
law  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  found 
at  his  standing  in  the  forest  with  a  cross- 
bow bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  a  deer,  or  with 
a  long-bow;  or  standing  close  by  a  tree  with 
greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready  to  slip.  This 
is  one  of  the  four  presumptions  that  a  man 
intends  stealing  the  king's  deer. 

Stabling  (sta'bl-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  keeping  in  a  stable.— 2.  A  house,  shed, 
or  room  for  keeping  horses;  also,  in  a  wider 
sense  a  house,  shed,  or  place  of  shelter  for 
other  beasts.  '  A  stablitig  now  for  wolves. 
Thomson. 

Stablisht  (stab'lish ),».«.  [O.Fr.  estabhr, 
establissant,  Mod.  Fr.  ttablir;  from  L.  sta- 
bilio,  to  cause  anything  to  stand  firmly.  See 
STABLE.]  To  settle  in  a  state  for  perma- 
nence; to  make  firm;  to  fix;  to  establish. 

His  covenant  sworn 
To  David.  stabluKd  as  the  days  of  Heaven. 

Milton. 

Stablishmentt  (stab'lish-ment),  n.  Estab- 
lishment. 

Stably  (sta'bli),  ado.  In  a  stable  manner; 
firmly;  fixedly;  steadily;  as,  a  government 
stably  settled. 

Stabulatlont  (stab-u-la'shon),  n.  [L.  stabu- 
latio  See  STABLE,  «.]  1.  Act  of  housing 
beasts.  — 2.  A  place  or  room  for  housing 
beasts. 

Staccato  (stak-ka'to).    [It.,  pp.  of  staccare. 
for  distaccare,  to  separate  =  Fr.  detacher,  to 
separate.    See  DETACH.)    In  music,  discon- 
nected; separated;  distinct:  a  direction  to 
perform  the  notes  of  a  passage  in  a  crisp, 
detached,  distinct,  or  pointed  manner.    I 
it  generally  indicated  by  dots  or  dashes 
placed  over  the  notes,  the  dash  implying 
the  strongest  or  most  marked  degree  of  stac 
cato  or  crispness.  A  certain  amount  of  time 
is  subtracted  from  the  nominal  value  of  any 
note  performed  staccato. 
Stacher  (stath'er),  c.t.    [An  allied  form  o 
stagger.]    To  stagger.     [Scotch.] 
Stachys  (sta'kis),  n.    [Or.,  an  ear  of  corn 
from  the  mode  of  flowering.)    A  genus  o 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Labiataj 
The  species  are  very  numerous.    They  are 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  entire  or  toothet 
leaves,  and  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked 
purple,  scarlet,  yellow,  or  white  flower 
arranged  in  whorls.    They  are  widely  dis 
tribute  1  through  the  temperate  regions  o 
the  globe.  Four  species  are  British,  and  ar 
known  under  the  name  of  woundwort.   Th 
most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  is  S 
coccinea,  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.    It  ha. 
large  dark  scarlet  flowers  an  inch  in  length 
Stachytarpha,  Stachytarpheta  (stak- 
tar'fa,  stak-i-tarte-la),  n.  pi.     [Gr.  stachi/s 
an  ear  of  corn,  and  tarpheios,  thick,  fron 
Its  method  of  flowering.)    A  genus  of  aro 
matic  flowering  plants,  nat.  order  Verb" 
nacea;  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  tropica 
or  sub-tropical  America.    S.  jamaicentit 
held  in  high  esteem  in  Brazil  for  its  med 
cinal  qualities,  and  its  leaves  are  used  t 
adulterate  tea.    In  Austria  it  is  sold  unde 
the  name  of  Brazilian  tea. 
Stack  (stak),  n.     [A  Scandinavian  wore 
Icel.  stakk(r\  Sw  *'a<*.  Dan-  *(a*'  a  Btack 
a  pile  of  hay ;   Prov.  O.  stock,  heuttoclc, 
stack  a  hay-stack.    From  the  same  root  a 
ttake,  stick,  stock.]    1.  Corn  in  the  shea 


hay  pease  straw.  Ac.,  piled  up  in  a  circular 
or  rectangular  form,  coming  to  a  point  or 
ridge  at  the  top.  and  thatched  to  protect  it 
rom  the  influence  of  the  weather.  —2  A 
jile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet;  also, 
pile  of  poles  orwood  of  indefinite  quantity. 

Against  every  pillar  was  a  lUci  of  billets  above  a 
u,,n  s  height.  "•'"'"• 

i   V  number  of  funnels  or  chimneys  standing 

ogether  — 4.  A  single  chimney  or  passage- 
way for  smoke;  the  chimney  or  funnel  of  a 

ocomotive  or  steam-vessel.  —5.  A  high  rock 
detached ;  a  columnar  rock ;  a  precipitous 
rock  rising  out  of  the  sea.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
—Stack  of  arms,  a  number  of  muskets  or 
rifles  placed  together  with  their  breeches 
on  the  ground,  and  the  bayonets  crossing 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  conical  pile. 
tack  (stak),  c.(.  To  pile  or  build  int..  the 
form  of  a  stack;  to  make  into  a  large  pile; 
as  to  stack  hay  or  grain.  —  To  stack  arms 

'milit )  to  set  up  muskets,  rifles,  or  carbines 
together,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  each 
other  or  united  by  means  of  ramrods  or  hooks 
attached  to  the  upper  band  of  the  weapon, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  conical  pile.  _ 

tackage  (stak'aj),  n.  1.  Hay,  grain,  and 
the  like,  put  up  in  stacks.  [Rare.]— 2.  A  tax 
on  things  stacked. 

tack-borer  (stak'bor-er),n.  An  instrument 
fur  piercing  stacks  of  hay,  to  admit  air, 
where  the  hay  has  acquired  a  dangerous 

degree  of  heat. 
Stack-cover  ( stak'kuv-er),  n.    A  cloth  or 

cauvas  covering  for  suspending  over  stacks 

during  the  time  of  their  being  built,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  rain. 

Stacket  (stak'et),n.  A  stockade.  Sir  W.  Scott 
itack-funnel  (stak'f un-nel),  n.  A  pyramidal 

open  frame  of  wood  in  the  centre  of  a  stack. 

Its  object  is  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate 

through  the  stack,  and  prevent  the  heating 

of  the  grain.    See  STACK-STAND. 
Stack -guard  (stak'gard),  n.     A  canvas 

covering  for  a  hay  or  other  stack ;  a  stack- 

Stackhousiacess  (stak-hous-i-a-'se-e),  n.  pi 
[In  honour  of  Mr.  Stackhoitse,  a  British  bo- 
tanist.) A  family  of  dicotyledonous  poly- 
petalous  plants  allied  to  Celastracea:,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  species,  all  herba- 
ceous, with  a  perennial  and  often  a  woody 
stock,  simple  erect  stems,  alternate  small 
narrow  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  With  the 
exception  of  two,  they  are  all  Australian, 
and  are  of  no  special  interest. 

Stacking-band,  Stacklng-belt  (stak'mg- 
band,  stak'lng-belt),  n.  A  band  orrope used 
in  binding  thatch  or  straw  upon  a  stack. 

Stacklng-stage  (stak'ing-staj),  n.  A  scaf- 
fold or  stage  used  in  building  stacks. 

Stack  -  stand  (stak'stand), «.  A  basement 
of  timber  or  masonry,  sometimes  of  iron, 
raised  on  props  and  placed  in  a  stack-yard, 


Stack-stand  with  Stack-funnel 

on  which  to  build  the  stack.  Its  object  i_ 
to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  dry,  and 
exclude  vermin. 

Stack-yard  (stak'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  in 
closure  for  stacks  of  hay  or  grain 


with  wax  and  fat.  xo.  xxx.  . 
Staddle  (stad'l).  n.  [A.Sax.  stathol,  stathel, 
foundation,  a  basis,  firm  seat;  from  root 
stead,  steady,  stand.  ]  1. 1  A  prop  or  support 


STAFF 

a  staff-  a  crutch.  Spenner.  —  Z.  The  frame 
or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain;  a 
stack-stand.— 3.  A  young  or  small  tiee  left 
uncut  when  others  are  cut  down 

If  you  leave  your  staddles  too  thick  you  shall  never 

have  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes. 

Hacoti. 

4   In  agri.  one  of  the  separate  plots  into 

which  a  cock  of  hay  is  shaken  out  for  the 

purpose  of  drying 
Staddle  (stad'l),  v.t.  1.  To  leave  the  staddles 

in,  as  a  wood  when  it  is  cut,  Ttisser.—  2.  To 

form  into  staddles,  as  hay. 
Staddle  -  roof  (stad'1-rbf),  n.    The  roof  or 

covering  of  a  stack. 
Stade  (stad),  n.  A  furlong;  a  stadium  (which 

see).     Donne. 

Stade  (stad),  n.    Same  as  Statin. 
tadium  (sta'di-nin),  «.    [L.from  Gr.  sta- 

dion.  ]  1.  A  Greek  measure  of  125  geometri- 
cal paces,  or  625  Roman  feet,  equal  to  606 
feet  9  inches  English;  consequently  the 
Greek  stadium  was  somewhat  less  than  our 
furlong.  It  was  the  principal  Greek  mea- 
sure of  length.— 2.  The  course  for  foot-races 
at  Olympia  in  Greece,  which  was  exactly  a 
stadium  in  length.  The  name  was  also  given 
to  all  other  places  throughout  Greece 
wherever  games  were  celebrated.  —  3.  In 
med.  the  stage  or  period  of  a  disease,  espe- 
cially of  an  intermittent  disease, 
tadlet  (stad'l),  n.  Same  as  Staddle. 

jtadtholder  (stat'hold-er),  n.  [D.  stadhou- 
der—stad,  a  city,  and  bonder,  holder.)  For- 
merly, the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland ;  or  the  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  province, 
.tadtholderate,  Stadtholdership  (staf- 
hold-er-at,  stat'hold-er-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  stadtholder. 

Staff  (staf).  n.  pi.  Staves,  Staffs  (stavz, 
stafs),  (in  last  two  senses  always  the  latter). 
[A.  Sax.  staf,  a  stick,  a  staff,  a  support;  D. 
and  L  G.  staf,  a  staff,  a  sceptre;  Icel.  stafr, 
a  staff,  a  post,  a  stick;  G.  stab,  a  staff.  From 
same  root  as  stab,  and  Skr.  stabh,  stambh, 
to  make  firm  ]  1.  A  stick  carried  in  the 
hand  for  support;  a  walking-stick.  Hence— 
2.  A  support;  that  which  props  or  upholds. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Thou  trustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed. 

Is.  xxxvi.  6. 
Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  S-nift. 

3  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club ;  a  cud- 
gel- as  the  stick  used  at  quarter  -staff. 
•With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue.' 
Dryden.— 4.  A  long  piece  of  wood  used  for 
many  purposes;  as,  (a)t  a  pole;  a  stake. 
'  The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged 
staff.'  Shak.  (b)  The  long  handle  of  an  in- 
strument or  weapon,  as  the  staff  of  a  spear; 
the  spear  itself. 

There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  at  France.        Skai. 

Hence  to  break  a  staff,  to  tilt;  to  combat  with 
a  spear.  'A  puisny  tiller,  that  .  .  breaks 
his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.'  Shak.  (c)  A 
straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a  line  or 
surface ;  as,  the  proof  staff  used  in  testing 
the  face  of  the  stone  in  a  grind-mill,  (d)  In 
sura,  a  graduated  stick,  used  in  levelling. 
See  also  CROSS-STAFF,  JACOB'S-STAFF.  («)  In 
ship-building,  a  name  given  to  several  meas- 
uring and  spacing  rules.  (/)  Saitt.  a  light 
pole  erected  in  different  parts  of  a  ship  on 
which  to  hoist  and  display  the  colours;  as, 
the  ensign-staff  for  displaying  the  ensign ; 
the  flag-staff  for  displaying  the  flag,  and  the 
jack-staff  for  extending  the  jack.— 5.  t  The 
round  of  a  ladder. 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders.  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  Tmndred  and  thirty-nine  st,iTrs. 

Dr.  y.  <.atnft>ell. 

6  In  sura  a  grooved  steel  instrument  hav- 
ing a  curvature,  used  to  guide  the  knife  or 
gorget  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.-?.  The  name 
of  several  instruments  formerly  used  in 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea;  as,  the  fore- 
staff,  back-sta/,  cross-sen/,  &c.  (See  these 
terms).— 8. t  A  stanza;  a  stave. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper 
for  a  heroic  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.    Dryden. 

8.  The  five  parallel  lines,  and  the  four  spaces 

Hi    m    m 


between  them,  on  which  notes  and  other 
musical  characters  are  placed.— 10.  In  arch. 
same  as  Rudenture.— 11.  An  ensign  of  au- 
thority ;  a  badge  of  office ;  as,  a  constable  s 


"Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her,      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      }',  So.  ley. 
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sta/.  '  This  staf.  mine  office-badge.'  Shak. 
See  PASTORAL-STAFF,  CROZIER. 

The  Earl  of  Worcester 

Hath  broke  Iiis  st^ff.  resigned  his  stewardship. 
Shak. 

12.  [From  stitjf,  as  an  ensign  of  authority.] 
MHit.  ;i  body  of  officers  whose  duties  refer 
to  an  army  or  regiment  as  a  whole,  and  who 
are  not  attached  to  particular  subdivisions. 
Tin-  stall  of  the  British  army  includes  the 
general  officers  commanding  divisions,  dis- 
trict brigade,  A.V  ;— the  officers  of  the  quar- 
termaster-general's and  the  adjutant- gener- 
al's departments  :  called  the  General  Staf; 
—officers  attached  to  commanding  general 
officers  as  military  secretaries  and  aides-de- 
camp: called  the  Personal  Staff;— officers 
employed  in  connection  with  the  civil  de- 
partments at  the  war  office;  and  those  en- 
>1  in  recruiting  and  garrison  work.  A 
ivuimental  staff,  consisting  of  adjutant, 
quartermaster,  paymaster,  Ac.,  is  attached 
to  each  regiment. — 13.  A  body  of  executive 
officers  attached  to  any  establishment  for 
the  carrying  out  of  its  designs,  or  a  number 
of  persons,  considered  as  one  body,  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  any  undertaking;  as, 
the  editorial  and  reporting  staff  of  a  news- 
paper; the  staff  oi  the  Geological  Survey;  a 
hospital  staff,  *fec. 

The  college  staffs  have  not  yet  broken  up. 

Macmilian's  Mag. 

Staff-angle  (staf'ang-gl),  n.  In  plastering, 
a  square  rod  of  wood,  standing  flush  witli 
the  wall  on  each  of  its  sides,  at  the  external 
angles  of  plastering,  to  prevent  their  being 
damaged. 

Staff-bead  (staf'becl),  n.  In  arch,  see  ANGLE- 
BE  A  I>. 

Staff-hole  (stafhpl),  n.  In  metal,  a  small 
hole  in  the  puddling-furnace  through  which 
the  puddler  heats  his  staff.  Weale. 

Staffiert  (staf' i-er),  n.  An  attendant  bearing 
a  staff.  'Staffers  on  foot.'  Hudibras. 

Staffisht  (staf'ish),  a.  Stiff;  harsh.  Ascham. 

Staff-man  (staf  man),  n.  A  workman  em- 
ployed in  silk-throwing. 

Staff-Officer  (staf  of-fls-er),n.  Milit.an  officer 
upon  the  staff  of  an  army  or  regiment.  See 
STAFF. 

Staff-sergeant  (staf  sar-jant),  n.  One  of  a 
superior  class  of  non-commissioned  officers 
belonging  to  the  staff  of  a  regiment,  as  the 
quartermaster-sergeant,  armourer- sergeant, 
hospital -sergeant,  &c. 

Staff-sling  (stafsling),  n.  A  leathern  sling 
fixed  on  to  one  end  of  a  shaft  about  a  yard 
in  length.  The  slinger  held  it  with  both 
hands,  and  could  hurl  stones  with  great 
violence.  It  was  subsequently  employed  to 
throw  grenades.  Chaucer. 

Staff-striker  t  (staf'strl-ker),  n.  A  sturdy 
beggar;  a  tramp. 

Staff-tree  (staf  tre),  n.  Celastrus,  a  genus 
of  plants  allied  to  the  genera  Euonymus 
and  Catha.  The  species  are  evergreen 
shrubs  and  climbers,  and  are  found  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  tropical  countries,  ap- 
pearing in  greatest  number  in  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Stag  (stag),  n.  [From  the  root  of  A.  Sax. 
stlgan,  Icel.  stiga,  G.  steigen,  to  mount;  lit. 
the  mounter.  (See  STAIR.)  The  name,  un- 
der slightly  different  forms,  is  given  to  male 
animals  of  very  different  species;  Icel.steggr, 
a  male  fox,  a  gander,  a  drake,  also  the  male 
of  several  wild  animals;  Sc.  staig,  a  stallion; 
O.E.  stag,  a  castrated  bull,  a  young  horse,  a 
cock-turkey;  staygard,  a  hart  in  its  fourth 
year]  1.  The  male  red-deer  or  a  generic 
name  of  the  red-deer  (Cervus  elaphus);  the 
male  of  the  hind;  a  hart:  sometimes  applied 
particularly  to  a  hart  in  its  fifth  year.  The 
stag  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia.  In  Britain  it  is  now  found  wild  only 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  called 
the  red-deer  from  the  reddish-brown  colour 
of  the  upper  parts  in  summer,  the  colour  in 
winter  being  rather  grayish-brown.  A  full- 
sized  stag  with  his  antlers  well-developed 
ia  a  magnificent  animal,  standing  about 
4  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  having  horns 
3  feet  in  length.  (See  ANTLER.)  The  females 
are  quite  hornless,  and  smaller.  These 
animals  feed  on  grass,  buds,  and  young 
shoots  of  trees,  Ac.  In  winter  they  associ- 
ate in  herds.  (See  cut  DEER.)  In  America 
the  stag  is  represented  by  the  wapiti  (C. 
canadensis).—  2.  A  colt  or  filly;  also,  a  romp- 
ing girl;  a  hoyden.  [Provincial.]  — 3.  The 
male  of  the  ox  kind,  castrated  at  such  an 
age  that  he  never  gains  the  full  size  of  a 
bull;  a  bull-stag.  Called  also  in  some  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  Bull-segg.  —4.  In 


commercial  slang,  (o)  an  outside  irregular 
dealer  in  stocks,  not  a  member  of  the  ex- 
change, (b)  A  person  who  applies  for  the 
allotment  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, not  because  he  wishes  to  hold  the 
shares,  hut  because  he  hopes  to  sell  the 
allotment  at  a  premium.  If  he  fails  in  this 
he  forbears  to  pay  the  deposit,  and  the  al- 
lotment is  forfeited. 

Stag  (stag),  v.i.  In  com.  to  act  as  a  stag  on 
the  stock  exchange.  See  STAG. 

Stag-beetle  (stag'be-tl),  n.  A  name  of 
beetles  of  the  genus  Lucanus,  a  genus  of 
lamellicorn  coleopterous  insects,  nun,  Lu- 
canidre.  The  common  stag-beetle  (Lucanus 
cervug)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  British  in- 
sects, distinguished  by  the  enormous  size 


Stag-beetle  (Lucanus  cervus\ 

of  the  homy  and  toothed  mandibles  in  the 
males,  and  by  the  rather  long  elbowed  an- 
tennce,  which  are  terminated  by  a  perfoli- 
ated  club,  and  are  composed  of  ten  joints, 
the  first  being  very  long.  It  is  common  in 
some  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  is  often  2  inches  long,  of  a  black 
colour.  See  LUCANID^E. 

Stag-dance  ( stagMans ),  n.  A  dance  per- 
formed by  males  only ;  a  bull-dance.  [United 
States.  ] 

Stage  (staj),  n.  (0.  Fr.  estage,  Mod.  Fr.  etage, 
Pr.  estatge,  a  stage,  a  story  of  a  house,  from 
a  hypothetical  L.  form  tstaticwn,  from  sto, 
statum,  to  stand  (whence  station,  &c.).] 
l.t  A  floor  or  story  of  a  house.  Wickli/e.— 

2.  A  floor  or  platform  of  any  kind  elevated 
above  the  ground  or  common  surface,  as  for 
an  exhibition  of  something  to  public  view; 
as.  a  stage  for  a  mountebank;  a  stage  for 
speakers  in  public.     'High  on  a  stage  be 
placed  to  the  view.'    Shak. 

We  princes  ,  .  .  are  set  on  staffs  in  the  sight  and 
view  of  all  the  world.  Queen  Elizabeth 

3.  A  floor  elevated  for  the  convenience  of 
performing  mechanical  work  and  the  like; 
a  scaffold;  a  staging;  as,  seamen  use  floating 
stages,  and  stages  suspended  by  the  side  of 
a  ship,  for  caulking  and  repairing. —4.  The 
raised  platform  on  which  theatrical  per- 
formances are  exhibited ;  the  flooring  in  a 
theatre  on  which  the  actors  perform;  hence, 
the  stage,   the  theatre ;  the  profession  of 
representing    dramatic   compositions;   the 
drama,  as  acted  or  exhibited;  as,  to  take  to 
the  stage ;  to  regard  the  stage  as  a  school  of 
elocution. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.    Sfiafc. 
Lo  I  where  the  stage,  the  poor  degraded  stage. 
Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age. 

Sprague, 

5.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhib- 
ited; a  field  for  action;  the  scene  of  any 
noted  action  or  career ;  the  spot  where  any 
remarkable  affair  occurs. 

When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.  Shak. 

6.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  journey,  or  where  a 
relay  of  horses  is  taken,  or  where  a  stage- 
coach changes  horses ;  a  station ;  as,  when 
we  arrive  at  the  next  stage  we  will  take 
some  refreshment.    Hence— 7.  The  distance 
between  two  places  of  rest  on  a  road ;  as,  a 
stage  of  15  miles.     'Performing  the  journey 
by  easy  stages. '    Smiles. 

Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
His  stage  is  ten.  Beau.  &  Ft. 


8.  A  single  step  of  a  gradual  process;  de- 
gree of  advance;  degree  of  progression,  either 
in  increase  or  decrease,  in  rising  or  falling. 


or  in  any  change  of  state ;  as,  the  several 
stages  of  a  war;  the  stages  of  civilization  or 
improvement;  stages  of  growth  in  an  animal 
or  plant ;  stages  of  a  disease,  of  decline  or 
recovery. 

Such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular  stage  in 
the  progress  of  society.  Macautay, 

9.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regu- 
larly from  one  place  to  another  for  the  con- 


veyance of  passengers,  &c. ;  a  stage-coach. 
'A  parcel  sent  by  the  stage.'  Cowper. 

I  went  in  the  six-penny  stage.  Swift. 

10.  In  arch,  the  part  between  one  splayed 
projection  and  another  in  a  Gothic  butti 
also,  the  horizontal  division  of  a  window 
separated  by  transoms.  —11.  A  wooden  struc- 
ture on  a  beach  to  assist  in  landing;  a  land- 
ing-place at  a  quay  or  pier.  It  sometimes 
rises  and  subsides  with  the  tide,  or  is  lowered 
or  raised  to  suit  the  varying  height  of  water. 
12.  In  optics,  the  platform  on  which  an  ob- 
ject is  placed  to  be  viewed  by  a  microscope. 

Stage t  (staj),  v.t.  To  exhibit  publicly,  as  in 
a  theatre.  Shak. 

Stage -box  (staj'boks),  n.  A  box  in  a  the- 
atre close  to  the  stage.  Simmonds. 

Stage  -  carriage  (staj'kar-rij),  ?i.  A  stage- 
coach. 

Stage-coach  (stajTioch),  n.  A  coach  that 
runs  by  stages ;  or  a  coach  that  runs  regu- 
larly every  day  or  on  stated  days  between 
two  places.for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

Stage  -  coachman  (staj'koch-mari),  n.  A 
driver  of  a  stage-coach. 

Stage  -  direction  (staj-di-rek'shon),  n.  A 
written  or  printed  instruction  as  to  action 
or  the  like,  which  accompanies  the  text  of 
a  play.  'Like  the  barbarous  monsters  in 
the  stage-direction  in  King  Lear.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Stage  -door  (staj'dor),  n.  The  door  giving 
access  to  the  stage  and  the  parts  behind  it 
in  a  theatre ;  the  actors'  and  workmen's 
entrance  to  a  theatre. 

Stage -driver  (staj'driv-e'r),  n.  One  who 
drives  a  stage-coach. 

Stage -effect  (staj'ef-fekt),  n.  Theatrical 
effect ;  effect  produced  artificially  and  de- 
signedly. 

Stagely  t  (stajli),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  stage; 
becoming  the  theatre ;  theatrical.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Stage  -  manager  (staj-man'aj-er),  n.  In 
theatres,  one  who  superintends  the  produc- 
tion and  performance  of  a  play,  and  who 
regulates  all  matters  behind  the  scenes. 

Stage-play  (staj'pla),  n.  A  theatrical  enter- 
tainment; a  play  adapted  for  representation 
on  the  stage. 

The  clause  .  .  distinguishes  satire  properly  from 
stage-plays  which  are  all  of  one  action,  and  one  con- 
tinued series  of  action.  Dry  den. 

Stage-player  (staj'pla-er),  n.  An  actor  on 
the  stage;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  repre- 
sent characters  on  the  stage.  '  Stage-players 
or  actors.'  Arbuthnot. 

Stager  (staj'er),  n.  l.f  A  player.  B.  Jonson. 
[Rare.]  — 2.  One  that  has  long  acted  on  the 
stage  of  life;  a  person  of  experience,  or  of 
skill  derived  from  long  experience. 

One  experienced  stager,  that  had  baffled  twenty 
traps  and  tricks  before,  discovered  the  plot. 

SirR.  L- Estrange. 

You  will  find  most  of  the  old  stagers  still  stationary 
there.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3.  A  horse  employed  in  drawing  a  stage- 
coach. 

Stagery  (staj'er-i),  n.  Exhibition  on  the 
stage.  'A  piece  of  stagery,  or  scene- work.' 
Milton. 

Stage-struck  (staj'struk),  a.  Smitten  with 
a  love  for  the  stage;  possessed  by  a  passion 
for  the  drama;  seized  by  a  passionate  desire 
to  become  an  actor. 

'You  are  a  precious  fool.  Jack  Bunce,'  said  Cleve- 
land, half  angry,  and,  in  despite  of  himself,  half 
diverted  by  the  false  tones  and  exaggerated  gesture 
of  the  stage-struck  pirate.  Sir  It '.  Scott. 

Stag-evil  (stag'e-vil),  n.  A  disease  in  horses, 
tetanus  or  lock-jaw. 

Stage-wagon  (staj'wag-on),n.  1.  A  wagon 
for  conveying  goods  and  passengers,  by 
stages,  at  regularly  appointed  times. — 2.f  A 
stage-coach. 

Stage-whisper  (staj'whis-per),  n.  A  loud 
whisper,  as  by  an  actor  in  a  theatre,  meant 
to  be  heard  by  those  to  whom  it  is  not  pro- 
fessedly addressed;  an  aside. 

This  was  conveyed  in  the  tone  in  which  ladies  usu- 
ally give  admonitions  to  servants  in  company,  that  is 
to  say,  a  low  one;  but  which,  like  a  stage -whisper, 
from  its  peculiar  emphasis,  is  most  distinctly  heard 
by  everybody  present.  Dickens. 

Stage-Wright  (staj'rit),  n.  A  dramatic 
author ;  a  play-wright.  '  Your  stagers  and 
your  stage-wrights  too.'  B.  Jonson. 

Stagey  (staj'i),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
stage;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic 
performers ;  theatrical,  in  a  depreciatory 
sense;  as,  to  have  a  very  stagey  manner. 

Staggard  (stag'ard),  n.  [From  stag.]  A 
stag  four  years  old. 

Stagger  (stag'er),  v.i.  [From  old  (and  prov.) 
staker,to  stagger,  from  rootof  stake,  comp.  to 
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stick  fast;  O.D.  staggeren.  Dan.  dial,  staggre, 
Sc.  stacker,  stacker,  IceL  stakra,  to  stagger, 
to  totter.)  1.  To  reel ;  to  move  to  one  side 
and  the  other  in  standing  or  walking ;  nut 
to  stand  or  walk  with  steadiness. 

Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagfcr  d  with  the  blow. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  cease  to  stand  firm ;  to  begin 
to  give  way.  'The  enemy  stu.jytrs.'  Addi- 
son.  —  3.  To  hesitate;  to  begin  to  doubt  and 
waver  in  purpose;  to  become  less  confident 
or  determined. 


He  (Abraham)  s&tft 
God  through  unbelief. 


I  not  at  the  promise  of 
Rom.  iv.  so. 


Stagger(stag'er).t>  t.  1.  To  cause  to  reel.  Shak. 
2.  'I  o  cause  to  doubt  and  waver;  to  make  to 
hesitate ;  to  make  less  steady  or  confident ; 
to  shock.  'The  question  did  at  first  so 
stagger  me.'  Shak.  '  To  stagger  credibility. ' 
Burke. 

\Vhen  a  prince  fails  in  honour  and  justice,  it  is 
enough  to  stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Stagger  (stag'er),  n.  I.  A  sudden  swing  or 
reel  of  the  body,  as  if  the  person  were  about 
to  fall 

The  individual  .  .  .  advanced  with  a  motion  that 
alternated  between  a  reel  and  a  jiagrer 

G.  A.  Sala. 

2.  pit  A  sensation  which  causes  reeling 
Shak.  —  3.  pit  Perplexity;  bewilderment; 
confusion. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  stagers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance.  Shot. 

i.pl.  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  attended 
with  reeling  or  giddiness.  In  the  horse  it 
appears  in  two  forms — mad  or  sleepy  stag- 
gers and  grass  or  stomach,  staggers;  the  for- 
mer of  which  arises  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  the  latter  being  due  to  acute  in- 
digestion. 

Stagger-bush  (stag'er-bnsh),  n.  An  Ameri- 
can plant,  Andromeda  mariana,  growing 
in  low  sandy  places  near  the  coast,  having 
large  white  nodding  flowers  and  leathery 
leaves.  It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheen 
that  eat  it. 

Staggeringly  (stag-er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
staggering  or  reeling  manner ;  with  hesita- 
tion or  doubt. 

Stagger  -  wort  ( stag'er- wert ),  n.  Same  as 
Ragwort. 

Stag-bound  (stagTiound),  n.  A  large  and 
powerful  kind  of  hound  used  in  hunting  the 
stag  or  red-deer. 

Staging  (staj'ing),  n.  1.  A  temporary  struc- 
ture of  posts  and  boards  for  support,  as  for 
building;  scaffolding. —  2.  The  business  of 
running  or  managing,  or  the  act  of  travel- 
ling in  stage-coaches. 

Stagirite  (staj'i-rit),  n.    See  STAQYRITE. 

Stagnancy  (stag'nan-si),  71.  [See  STAGS  ANT  ] 
1.  The  state  of  being  stagnant  or  without 
motion,  flow,  or  circulation,  as  in  a  fluid ; 
stagnation.  — 2.  Anything  stagnant;  a  stag- 
nant pool  •  Stagnancies  left  by  the  flood  ' 
Cotton. 

Stagnant  (stag'nant),  a.  [L.  stagnans,  stag- 
nanlis,  ppr.  of  stagno,  to  stagnate.  See 
STAGNATE.  ]  1.  Not  flowing;  not  running  in 
a  current  or  stream;  motionless;  standing; 
hence,  impure  from  want  of  motion ;  as,  a 
stagnant  lake  or  pond ;  stagnant  blood  in 
the  veins.— 2.  Inert;  inactive;  sluggish;  tor- 
pid; dull;  not  brisk;  as,  business  is  stag- 
nant. •  The  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant 
soul. '  Johnson. 


For  him  a  stagnant  life  < 


'as  not  worth  living. 
Palfrey. 


Stagnantly  ( stag/nant-li ),  adv.  In  a  stag- 
nant or  still,  motionless,  inactive  manner. 

Stagnate  (stag'nat),  n.i.  pret.  &  pp  stag- 
nated; ppr.  stagnating.  [L.  stagno,  stagna- 
tum,  to  stagnate ;  stagmim,  a  piece  of  stand- 
ing water,  a  pool  (whence  stank  and  tank).] 

1.  To  cease  to  run  or  flow;  to  be  motion- 
less; to  have  no  current;  as,  water  that 
stagnates  in  a  pool  or  reservoir  soon  be- 
comes foul. 

I  am  fifty  winters  old ; 
Blood  then  stagnates  and  grows  cold.    Cotton. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active;  to  become 
dull,  quiet,  or  inactive ;  as,  commerce  stag- 
nates; business  stagnates. 

Ready-witted  tenderness  .  .  .  never  stagnates  in 
Tarn  lamentations  while  there  is  room  for  hope. 

Stagnate  t  (stag'nat),  o.  Stagnant. '" ''A 
stagnate  mass  of  vapour.'  Young. 

Stagnation  ( stag-ua'shon ),  n.  1.  The  con- 
dition of  being  stagnant;  the  cessation  of 
flowing  or  circulation  of  a  fluid;  or  the  state 
of  being  without  flow  or  circulation;  the 
state  of  being  motionless;  as,  the  stagnation 


of  the  blood;  the  stagnation  of  water  or  air; 
the  stagnation  of  vapours.— 2.  The  cessation 
of  action  or  of  brisk  netion;  the  state  of  be- 
ing dull;  as,  the  stagnation  of  business. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagn.ition.  without  light 

Or  power  of  movement,  seem'd  my  soul.  Tennyson. 

Stag-worm  (stag'werm),  n.    An  insect  that 
is  troublesome  to  deer. 

Stagyrite  (staj'i-rit),   ».     An  appellation 
given  to  Aristotle  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Stagira,  in  Macedonia. 
Stahlian  tstal'i-an), ;».  A  believer  in  or  sup- 
porter of  stahlianism. 
Stanlianlsm,  Stahllsm  (stal'i-an-izm,  stal 
i/.m),  n.    The  doctrine  of  Stahl,  a  lierma 
physii ian,  who  held  the  theory  of  a  vita 
force  or  anima  residing  in  the  body,  wbos 
motions  it  directed.     See  also  PHLOGISTON 
Staid  (stad),  pret.  &  pp  of  stay. 
Staid  (stad),  a.  [From  itay,  to  stop.)   Sober 
grave;  steady;  sedate;  regular ;  not  will 
volatile,   flighty,  or  fanciful;    as,  a  stai 
elderly  person.    'My  staider  senses.'   Shak 
'Staitt  wisdom.'    Milton. 

The  doctor,  who  was  what  is  called  a  staid,  dii 
erect  personage,  appeared  somewhat  unwilling  t 
gratify  our  curiosity.  T.  Haok. 

Staidly  (stadli),  adv.    In  a  staid  manner 
calmly;  soberly. 

Staidness  (stad'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua 
lity  of  being  staid;  sobriety;  gravity;  sedate 
ness;  steadiness;  regularity.  "The  staidnes 
and  sobriety  of  age.'  Dryden. 
Stalg  (stag),  ?i.  [See  STAG.  ]  A  young  horse 
not  yet  broken  in  for  work  or  riding-  a 
stallion.  [Scotch.] 

Stain  (stan),  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  dietai, 
(which  see);  comp  sport,  from  disport.}  1.  Tc 
discolour  hy  the  application  of  foreign  mat 
ter ;  to  make  foul ;  to  spot ;  as,  to  slain  th< 
hand  with  dye;  to  stain  clothes  with  vege 
table  juice.  'An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd 
with  gore.'  Shak.— 2.  To  colour,  as  wood 
glass,  or  the  like,  by  a  chemical  or  other 
process;  to  tinge  with  colours  which  chemi- 
cally combine  with,  or  which  penetrate,  the 
substance  of;  as,  to  stain  wood;  to  stain 
glass.  'Turned -up  bedsteads  made  of 
stained  wood.'  Dickens.  —  3.  To  dye ;  to 
tinge  with  a  different  colour;  as,  to  stain 
doth.  —  4.  To  impress  with  figures  or  pat- 
terns in  colours  different  from  the  ground- 
as,  to  stain  paper  for  hangings.— 5.  To  soil 
or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy;  to  tarnish;  to 
bring  reproach  on;  as,  to  stain  the  character- 
stained  with  guilt.— 6.t  To  darken;  to  dim; 
to  obscure;  to  eclipse. 

She  stains  the  ripest  virgins  of  her  ape. 

Beau.  (r  Fl. 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

7.t  To  deface;  to  disfigure;  to  impair  as 
shape,  beauty,  excellence,  or  the  like.  'And 
but  he's  something  stained  with  grief.'  Shak. 

I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty.    Stta*. 

8.t  To  corrupt;  to  pervert;  to  deprave  Shak 
— STN.  To  spot,  blot,  soil,  dye,  sully,  dis- 
colour, disgrace,  taint. 
Stain  (stan),  n.  1.  A  spot;  discoloration  from 
foreign  matter;  as,  a  stain  on  a  garment  or 
cloth.— 2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  colour  differ- 
ent from  the  ground.  '  Swift  trouts,  diver- 
sified with  crimson  stains.'  Pope. 

Under  her  breast  .  .  .  lies  a  mole. 

.  .  .  You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her?  Shak. 

3.t  A  slight  taste  or  quality;  a  tincture-  a 
tinge. 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you:  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  Shai^ 

4.  Taint  of  guilt  or  evil;  tarnish ;  disgrace  • 
reproach;  as,  the  stain  of  sin.    '  Some  stain 
01  blemish  in  a  name  of  note.'    Tennyson. 

Our  opinion  is,  I  hope,  without  any  blemish  or  stain 
of  heresy.  Hoottr. 

5.  Cause  of  reproach;  shame;  disgrace. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise  and  yet 
the  stain  of  all  womankind.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

SYN.  Blot,  spot,  taint,  pollution,  sully,  blem- 
ish, tarnish,  disgrace,  infamy,  shame. 

Stain  (stan),  v.  i.  To  take  stains;  to  become 
stained  or  soiled;  to  grow  dim;  to  be  ob- 
scured. 'If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with 
any  soil.'  Shak. 

Stalnand  (stan'and),  a.  In  her.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  colours  sanguine  and  tenne 
when  used  in  the  figures  called  abatements 
or  marks  of  disgrace. 

Stained  (stand),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a  stain 
or  stains;  discoloured;  spotted;  dyed;  blot- 
ted; tarnished.— 2.  Produced  by  staining. 
Wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots.' 
Shak.— Stained  glass,  glass  painted  with  me- 


tallic oxides  or  chlorides,  ground  up  with 
proper  fluxes,  and  fused  into  its  surface  at 
a  moderate  heat,  stained  ulass  is  employed 
in  ornamenting  the  windows  of  churches  as 
well  as  of  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings. The  colours  produced  are  all  trans- 
parent, and  therefore  can  be  viewed  ojily  by 
transmitted  light. 

Staluer  (stan'er),  n.  1.  One  who  stains 
blots,  or  tarnishes.— 2.  A  workman  engaged 
in  staining:  often  used  as  the  second  ele- 
ment of  a  compound,  as  in  paper-stainer 
Stainless  (stan'les),  a.  1.  Free  from  stains 
or  spots.  'Faultless  length  and  stainless 
hue.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.—  2.  Free  from  the  re- 
pRMch  of  guilt;  free  from  sin;  immaculate 
•  A  stainless  wife.'  Tennyson. 
Stainlessly  (stanles-li).  ml  p.  In  a  stainless 
manner;  with  freedom  from  stain. 
Stair  (star),  11.  [O.E.  stayre,  stfyer,  lit.  that 
by  which  a  person  sties  or  mounts  (see  Sir)- 
A.  Sax.  staeger,  from  sttgan,  Icel.  stlga,  G 
steigen,  to  ascend,  to  climb,  whence  also 
stile  (on  a  fence),  and  the  first  part  of  stir- 
nip.}  Originally,  any  succession  of  steps 
to  mount  by.  'Cords  made  like  a  tackled 
stair.'  Shak.  Now,  usually  a  succession  of 
steps  rising  one  above  the  other  arranged 
as  a  way  between  two  points  at  different 
heights  in  a  building,  *c.:  used  often  in 
plural  in  same  sense,  while  the  singular  is 
also  employed  to  mean  a  single  step  'A 
winding  staire.'  Chaucer.  '  On  the  high • -t 
stayre  of  the  honourable  stage  of  woman- 
head.  '  Spenser.  '  Up  stairs  and  down  stain. ' 
Shak.  'Up  the  cork-screw  stair.'  Tennyson 
•  Up  a  flight  of  sfoii-s  into  the  hall. '  Tennu- 
son. 

The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 

Satan,  .  .  .  now  on  the  lower  stair 

That  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate. 

_.    .  MiUcn. 

—Pair  of  stairs,  a  set  or  flight  of  steps  or 
stairs  (see  PAIR);  more  properly  perhaps 
two  flights.  See  extract. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  stair,  when  the  height  of 
the  stones  is  considerable,  into  flights  or  sections 
separated  by  landmg-places.  and  each  flight  might 
not  improperly  be  considered  an  independent  stair 
Now,  in  the  great  majority  of  stairs,  there  was  but  one 
intermediate  landing-place,  and  of  course  the  whole 
ascent  from  floor  to  floor  was  divided  into  two  flights 
or  stairs,  and  thus  formed  Apair  pf  stairs 

„,.  O.  P.  Marsh. 

—flight  of  stairs,  a  succession  of  steps  in  a 
continuous  line  or  from  one  landing  to  an- 
other. —  Below  stain,  in  the  basement  or 
lower  part  of  a  house.  —  Up  stairs,  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house, 

Stair-carpet  (starTiar-pet),  n.  A  carpet  for 
covering  stairs. 

Staircase  (starttas),  n.  The  part  of  a  build- 
ing which  contains  the  stairs.  Staircases  are 
straight  or  winding.  The  straight  are  called 
fliers  or  direct  fliers.— Staircase  shells  shells 
of  the  genus  Solarium. 

Stair-foot  (startiit),  n.  The  bottom  of  a 
stair.  Bacon. 

Stairhead  (startled),  n.  The  top  of  a  stair- 
case. 

Stair-rod  (started),  n.  A  metallic  rod  for 
holding  a  stair-carpet  to  its  place. 

Stairway  (star-wa),  n.    A  staircase.  Moore. 

Stair-wire  (starVir),  n.    A  stair-rod. 

The  very  stair.-wires  made  your  eyes  wink,  they 
'ere  so  glittering.  Dickens. 

Staith  (stath),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stceth,  a  shore, 
bank,  a  landing-place,  station;  Icel.  stdth  a 
harbour,  astation,  from  root  of  stead  stand  ] 
An  elevated  wharf  with  a  chute  for  shipping 
coal,  Ac.  [North  of  England.) 

Staitliman  (stath'man),  n.  A  man  engaged 
in  weighing  and  shipping  coals  at  a  staith. 

Staithwort  (stath'wert),  n.  Another  name 
for  CoU wort. 

Stake  (stak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stam,  L.G.  stake, 
D.  staak,  Dan.  stage;  from  the  root  of  stick 
stock.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  timber  sharp- 
ened at  one  end  and  set  in  the  ground  or 
prepared  for  setting,  as  a  support  to  some- 
thing, as  part  of  a  fence,  die.  Thus  stakes 
are  used  to  support  vines,  to  support  hedges, 
salmon  nets,  &c. 

Sharp  states,  pluckt  out  of  hedges 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.  SAaA. 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 

Among  the  staffs  of  Dee.  Kingsley. 

2.  A  post  to  which  a  bear  was  tied  to  be 
waited. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?  Shak. 

3.  The  post  to  which  one  condemned  to  die 
by  fire  was  fastened;  as,  to  suffer  at  the 
ttate,  that  is,  to  suffer  death.often  a  martyr's 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub.  bull;      oil,  pound; 
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death,  by  burning.— 4. That  which  is  pledged 
>r  wi"cred;  that  which  is  laid  down  to 
abide  the  issue  of  a  contest,  to  be  gained 
hv  victory  or  lost  by  defeat;  something 
hazarded.  '  Whose  game  was  empires  and 
whose  utakes  were  thrones.'  Byron  One 
who  had  a  stake  in  the  county.'  Dickens. 

The  eame  was  so  contrived  that  one  particular 
cast  toot  up  the  whole  state,  and  when some, others 
came  up,  you  laid  down.  AronMnot. 

5  The  state  of  being  laid  or  pledged  as  a 
wager-  the  state  of  being  put  at  hazard:  pre- 
ceded by  at;  as,  his  honour  is  at  stake. 

Hath  any  of  you  great  interest  at  state  in  a  distant 
Dirt  ofthe  world!  il.ith  he  ventured  a  good  share  of 
hte [fortune!  Bp.  Atttrturj,. 

6  A  small  anvil  to  straighten  cold  work  or 
to  out  and  punch  upon.    Union.—!.  In  ship- 
building, one  in  the  regular  ranges  of  planks 
on  the  bottom  and  aides  of  a  ship  reaching 
from  the  stem  to  the  stern.     Weale. 

Stake  (stak),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  staked;  ppr. 
"SStag.   1.  To  set  and  plant  like  a  stake;  to 

fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  stakes;  as, 

to  stake  vines  or  other  plants. 

I  have  a  soul  of  lead 
So  states  me  to  the  ground  I  cannot  move.  5MK 

2  To  mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes:  with  out; 
as  to  stake  out  land;  to  stake  out  a  new 
road  or  the  ground  for  a  canal.— 3.  To  wager; 
to  pledge;  to  put  hazard  upon  the  issue  of 
competition,  or  upon  a  future  contingency. 

I'll  stair  yon  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays. 

Thus  in  our  country  the  dearest  interests  of  parties 
have  frequently  been  slated  on  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  antiquaries.  Mamutay. 

4  To  pierce  with  a  stake.    Spectator. 
Stake-fellOW  (stak'fel-16),  n.     One  tied  or 

burned  at  the  stake  with  another.  Southey. 
Stake-head  (stak'hed),  «.  In  rope-making, 

a  stake  with  wooden  pins  to  keep  the  strands 

Stake-holder  (stakTiold-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
holds  stakes,  or  with  whom  the  bets  are  de- 
posited when  a  wager  is  laid.— 2.  In  law, 
one  witli  whom  a  deposit  is  made  by  two  or 
more  who  lay  claim  to  it. 
Stake-net  (stak'net),  n.  A  form  of  net  for 
catching  salmon,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of 
net-work  stretched  upon  stakes  fixed  into 
the  ground  generally  in  rivers  or  friths, 
where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  with  contriv- 
ances for  entangling  and  securing  the  fish. 
Stoker, t  v.i.  To  stagger.  Chaucer 
Staktometer  (stak-tom'et-er),  n.  [Or.  stak- 
tos  falling  by  drops,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] Lit.  a  drop  measure.  A  glass  tube 
having  a  bulb  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
to  a  fine  orifice  at  one  end,  used  for  ascer- 
tainin"  the  number  of  drops  in  equal  bulks 
of  different  liquids.  Called  also  Stalag- 
inometer. 

Stalactic,  Stalactical  (sta-lak'tik,  sta-lak'- 
tik-al)  a  [From  stalactite.]  Pertaining  to 
stalactite;  resembling  a  stalactite.  'This 
sparry  Stalactical  substance.'  Derham. 
Stalactiform  (sta-lak'ti-form),  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  stalactite;  like  stalactite;  sta- 
lactical. 

Stalactite  (sta-lak'tit),  n.   [From  Or.  stalak- 
tos  trickling  or  dropping,  from  stalasso  or 
'-zo,  to  let  fall  drop  by  drop.]  A  mass  of 


water  containing  particles  of  carbonate  of 
lime  through  fissures  and  pores  of  rocks. 
Similar  masses  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
also  depending  from  stone  bridges  or  else- 
where. The  water  being  evaporated  leaves 
a  deposit  of  lime  behind  it,  which,  by  the 
continued  trickling  of  the  water,  gradually 
increases  in  size.  As  some  of  the  water 
often  drops  to  the  floor  also,  a  mass  of  the 
same  kind  is  formed  below,  called  a  stalag- 
mite. See  STALAGMITE.  [The  plural  is  regu- 
lar, sta-lak'tits,  but  Byron  unwarrantably 
uses  sta-lak'ti-tez.] 
Stalactltest  (sta-lak-ti'tez),  ii.  A  stalactite. 

Woodward. 

Stalactitic,  Stalactitical  (sta-lak-tit'ik, 
sta-lak-tit'ik-al),  a.  Having  the  form  or 
character  of  stalactite;  containing  stalac- 

Stalactitiform  (sta-lak-tit'i-form),  a.  Same 
as  Stalactiform. 

Stalagmite  (sta-lag'mit),  n.  [Gr.  stalagmos, 
a  dn  'Piling,  from  stalazo,  to  drop.  See  STA- 
LACTITE ]  A  deposit  of  stalactitic  matter  on 
the  floor  of  a  cavern.  Simultaneously  with 
the  formation  of  the  stalactite  a  similar  but 
upward  growth  takes  place  at  the  spot  ver- 
tically below  where  the  successive  drops  of 
water  fall  and  evaporate.  This  sometimes 
forms  continuous  sheets  over  the  surface, 
sometimes  rises  unto  columns,  which  meet 
and  blend  with  the  stalactites  above.  See 

Stalagmitic,  Stalagmitical  (sta-lag-mit/ik , 
sta-lat'-mit'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  having 
the  form  of  stalagmite. 

Stalagmitically  (sta-lag-nut'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  the  form  or  manner  of  stalagmite. 

Stalagmometer  (sta-lag-mom'et-er),  n. 
Same  as  Staktometer. 

Stalder  t  (stal'der),  n.  [From  stall,  to  set  or 
iil-uT  1  A  wooden  frame  to  set  casks  on. 

Stalding  (stald'ing),  n.    A  counterfeit  com 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  worth  about  id 
manufactured  abroad  and  surreptitiously 
introduced  into  England. 

Stole  (stal),  a.  [From  same  root  as  stall, 
the  meaning  being  from  standing  long; 
comp.  O.D.  stel,  that  remains  standing, 
quiet,  ancient.  See  STALL,  n.]  1.  Vapid  or 
tasteless  from  age;  having  lost  its  life, 
spirit,  and  flavour  from  being  long  kept; 
as  stale  beer.  'That  stale,  old,  mouse- 
eaten,  dry  cheese.'  SAa*.-2.  Not  new;  not 
freshly  made;  as.  stale  bread,  or  that  which 
has  been  baked  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
3.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth ; 
long  past  prime ;  decayed. 

A  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she 
is  not  known. 

4  Out  of  regard  from  use  or  long  familiarity; 
trite-  common;  having  lost  its  novelty  and 
power  of  pleasing;  musty;  as,  a  stale  remark. 
•A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mma. 
Shak  -Within  a  dull,  stale,  tared  bed. 
Shak. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent. 

And  ovnstale nonsense  which  they  ne  er  invent.  Pope. 

Stale  (stal),  n.  [From  STALE,  a.]  l.tThat 
which  has  become  vapid  and  tasteless  or  is 
worn  out  by  use,  as  old,  vapid  beer,  beer 
kept  until  flat.  Hence-2.  t  A  prostitute. 

I  stand  dishonoured  that  have  gone  about 

To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale.   Shak. 


Cave  with  Stalactites  and  Stalagmites. 


calcareous  matter,  usually  in  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  form,  pendent  from  the  roofs  of 
caverns,  and  produced  by  the  filtration  of 


o    n 

Stale  (stal),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  staled;  ppr. 
stalinq.  To  make  vapid,  useless,  cheap,  or 
worthless;  to  destroy  the  life,  beauty,  or  use 
of;  to  wear  out 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  SM*. 

Stale  (stal),  n.  [O.Fr.  estal.  Mod.  FT.  etal, 
place  stall,  market,  from  O.  H.  G.  stal,  stall.  ] 
1  t  Something  set  or  offered  to  view  as  an 
allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 
purpose;  a  bait;  a  decoy;  a  stool-pigeon; 
specifically,  the  form  of  a  bird  set  up  to 
allure  a  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey.  Kvr.  for 
Mags. 

Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay.    Spenser. 

A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  to  all 
base  projects.  Dr-  H-  *•"• 

2.t  A  stalking-horse. 

Dull,  stupid  I.entulus, 
My  stale  with  whom  I  stalk.  B.  Jensen. 

3  In  chess-playing,  stale-mate.  '  A  stale  at 
chess.'  Bacon.  — 4.1 ;A  laughing-stock;  a 
dupe;  an  object  of  ridicule. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  will 

To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  1  S/:<i*. 

5.t  [See  STALE,  v.i.]  Urine,  as  of  horses  and 

Stole  (stal),  v.i.  (D.  and  G.  stallen,  Dan. 
italle,  Sw.  stalla,  to  make  water,  from 


0  H  G  stal,  A.  Sax.  stall,  a  stable;  or  from 
o'.Fr.  eslal,  a  standing  still,  estaler,  to  come 
to  a  stand,  the  ultimate  origin  being  the 
same  ]  To  make  water;  to  discharge  urine, 
as  horses  and  cattle.  Iludibras. 

Stale  (stal).  11.  [A.  Sax.  stel,  stela,  L.G.  and 
D  steel  G.  stiel,  a  stalk,  stock,  handle,  pro- 
bably from  root  of  stalk.]  A  long  handle; 
as,  the  stale  of  a  rake. 

Stalely  (stal'li).  <idv.  1.  In  a  stale  man- 
ner.—2.  t  Of  old ;  of  a  long  time. 

All  yonr  promised  mountains 
And  seas  I  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with.  B.  Jonsan. 

Stale-mate  (stal'mat.),  n.  In  chess-playing, 
the  position  of  the  king  when  stalled  or  set, 
that  is,  when  so  situated  that,  though  not 
in  check,  he  cannot  move  without  being 
placed  in  check,  there  being  no  other  avail- 
able move.  In  this  case  the  game  is  drawn. 

Stale  -  mate  ( stal '  mat ),  v.  I.  To  subject  to 
a  stale-mate  in  chess;  hence,  to  put  in  a 
corner;  to  put  or  bring  to  a  stand;  to  per- 
plex completely ;  to  nonplus.  '  I  stale- 
mated him.'  itacmillan's  Mag. 

Staleness  (stal'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
stale-  as  (a)  vapidness;  the  state  of  having 
lost  the  life  or  flavour;  oldness;  as,  the 
stateness  of  beer  or  other  liquors;  the  stale- 
ness  of  provisions.  (6)  The  state  of  being 
out  of  regard ;  triteness ;  commonness ;  as, 
the  staleness  of  an  observation. 

Stalk  (stak),  11.  [Probably  from  Dan.  stilk, 
Icel.  ttiOcr,  a  stalk,  and  akin  to  E.  stale,  a 
handle,  the  vowel  being  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  verb  to  stalk  or  other 
words.  In  last  sense  directly  from  this 
verb.]  1.  The  stem  or  main  axis  of  a 
plant;  that  part  of  a  plant  which  rises  im- 
mediately from  the  root,  and  which  usually 
supports  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit;  as, 
a  stalk  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats;  the  stalks  of 
hemp.— 2.  The  pedicel  of  a  flower,  or  the 
peduncle  that  supports  the  fructification 
of  a  plant,  called  the  flower-stalk.— 3.  The 
stem  of  a  quill ;  anything  resembling  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant;  as,  the  stalk  of 
a  spoon;  the  stalk  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  &c.— 

4  In  arch,  an  ornament  in  the  Corinthian 
capital  which  resembles  the   stalk   of   a 
plant     and    which    is    sometimes    fluted. 
From  it  the  volutes  and  helices  spring.  - 

5  t  One  of  the  upright  pieces  of  a  ladder 
in  which  the  rounds  or  steps  are  placed.— 

6  A  high,  proud,   stately  step  or  walk. 
'  With  martial  stalk.'    Shak. 

The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  slept. 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept 

Stalk  (stak),  v.i  [A.  Sax.  stalcan,  to 
go  softly  or  warily;  Dan.  slalke,  to  stalk; 
from  stem  of  steal,  meaning  literally  to 
walk  in  a  stealthy  manner.  As  to  form  of 
word  comp.  talk  (and  tell),  walk.}  1.  lo 
walk  softly  and  warily;  to  walk  in  a  sly  or 
stealthy  manner. 

Bertram 

Stalks  close  behind  her  like  a  witch's  fiend. 
Pressing  to  be  employed. 

2  To  walk  behind  a  stalking-horse;  to  pur- 
sue game  by  approaching  softly  and  warily 
behind  a  cover. 

The  king  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse 
and  said.  I  must  stalk.  Bacon. 

3  To  walk  with  high  and  proud  steps;  to 
walk  in  a  lofty  or  dignified  manner;  to  pace 
slowly:  sometimes  implying  the  affectation 
of  dignity. 

With  manly  mien  he  stalk'd along  the  sfKwnA.Dryim. 

Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean.  Addtson. 


Stalk  (stak),  v.t.  In  sporting,  to  pursue 
stealthily;  to  pursue  behind  a  cover;  to 
wateh  and  follow  warily  for  the  purpose  of 
killing. 

As  for  shooting  a  man  from  behind  a  wall,  it  is 
cruelty  like  to  stalking  a  deer.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

When  a  lion  is  very  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the 
sight  of  an  animal  may  make  lirn^  "nimejM^te/*- 

Stalked  (stakt),  a.    Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 

Stalker  (stitk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  stalks.  - 
2  A  kind  of  flshing-net. 

Stalk-eyed  (stak'id),  a.  In  zoo!,  applied  to 
certain  Crustacea  named  Podophthalmata, 
which  have  the  eyes  set  at  the  end  of  foot- 
stalks of  variable  length,  lie  lobstei 
shrimp,  and  crab  are  examples  of  this 

Stalking  (stak'ing),  n.    In  sporting,  the  act 
of  approaching  game  softly  and  wanly,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  inequalities  of  tl 
ground,  &c.,  as  in  deer-stalking  or  as  in 
fowling.  


ch,cAain;      6h.Sc.locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 
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Stalking-horse  (stak'ing-hors),  n,  1.  A 
horse,  or  tijrure  made  like  a  horse,  behind 
which  a  fmvK-r  ri>m'e;ils  himself  from  the 
sight  of  the  game  which  he  is  aiming  to  kill. 
Hence  —  1.  "  Anything  thrust  forward  to 
conceal  a  more  important  object ;  a  mask ; 
a  pretence. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalking-horse  tinder  an  af- 
fectaEion  of  simplicity  and  religion.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Stalkless  (stak'k-s),  a.     Having  no  stalk. 

Stalklet  (stak'let),  n.  In  bot.  a  secondary 
petiole;  a  petiolule;  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet. 

Stalky  (stak'i),  «.     Hard  as  a  stalk;  resem- 
bling a  stalk.      '  At  the  top  bears  a  great 
heail.'    Mortimer. 

Stall  (stal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  steall,  stall,  place, 
station,  stall,  stable;  Icel.  stallr,  a  shelf  or 
other  support,  a  stall ;  D.  stal,  G.  stall, 
Dan.  staid,  a  stall,  a  stable,  Ac.;  O.H.G. 
xtallan,  G.  stellen,  to  place.  The  ultimate 
root  is  that  of  stand.  ]  l.The  stand  or  place 
where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  kept  and  fed ;  the 
division  of  a  stable,  or  the  apartment  for 
one  horse  or  ox;  as,  the  stable  contains  eight 
or  ten  stalls. — 2.  A  stable;  a  place  for  horses 
or  cattle. 

At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood.  Dryden. 
3.  A  bench,  form,  or  kind  of  table  in  the 
open  air,  where  anything  is  exposed  to  sale. 
'Nature's  coarser  wares  that  lie  on  the  stall, 
exposed  to  the  transient  view  of  every  com- 
mon eye.'  GlanvUle. —  t.  A  small  house  or 
shed,  either  in  the  open  air  or  within  a  large 
building,  in  which  merchandise  is  exposed 
for  sale,  or  in  which  an  occupation  is  carried 
on;  as,  a  butcher's  stall.  —  5.  A  fixed  seat 
inclosed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  at  the 


Stalls.  Higham  Ferrers  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

back  and  sides,  in  the  choir  or  chancel  of 
a  cathedral,  collegiate  church,  <tc.,  and 
mostly  appropriated  to  some  dignitary  of 
such  churches. —  6.  The  chief  seat  on  the 
dais  in  a  domestic  hall.  Lydgate.—T.  A  high- 
class  seat  in  a  theatre. — 8.  In  mining,  an 
opening  made  between  pillars  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  work  is  progressing  or  trans- 
versely.—9.  The  name  given  by  garotters  and 
pocket-pickers  to  the  parties  who  walk  be- 
fore (fore-stall)  and  behind  (back-stall)  the 
person  who  is  to  operate  and  his  victim,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  crime,  make  off  with  the 
booty,  and  otherwise  assist  the  escape  of 
the  actual  robber. 

Stall  (stal),  v.t,  1.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable, 
or  to  keep  in  a  stall;  as,  to  stall  a  horse. 
'Where  king  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd.' 
Dryden.— 2.  \  To  fix  or  fasten  so  as  to  pre- 
vent escape;  to  secure. 

When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  stali'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike 
Shak. 

3.t  To  install;  to  place  in  an  office  with  the 
customary  formalities. 

And  see  another  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stalt'd  in  mine. 
Shak 

4.  To  plunge  into  mire,  BO  as  not  to  be  able 
to  proceed;  as,  to  stall  horses  or  a  carriage. 
Burton.  —  5.t  To  place  and  keep  securely. 
1  Stall  this  in  your  breast.'  Shak.— 6.t  To 
forestall. 

That  is  not  to  be  stalt'd  by  my  report. 

This  only  must  be  told.  Massingcr 

7.  To  satiate;  to  fatten.  [Provincial  English. ] 


Stall  (stal),  v.i.  l.t  To  live  as  in  a  stall;  to 
dwell;  to  inhabit. 

We  could  not  stall  together 

In  the  whole  world.  Shak. 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs.     Johnson.  —  3.  To  be 

tired  of  eating,  as  cattle.—  4.  To  be  set  fast, 

as  in  mire. 

Stallage  (stal'aj),  n.  1.  The  right  of  erect- 
ing stalls  in  fairs,  or  rent  paid  for  a  stall. — 

2.  t  Laystall;  dung;  compost. 
Stallation  t  (stal-a'shon),  ?i.     Installation. 

'  His  staltiition  drew  near.'    Ld.  Herbert. 
Stall-board  (stal'bord),  n.     One  of  a  series 

of  floors  on  to  which  soil  or  ore  is  pitched 

successively  in  excavating. 
Stallert  (stal'er),  n,     A  standard -bearer. 

Flitter. 
Stall-feed  (staffed),  v.t.  To  feed  and  fatten 

in  a  stall  or  stable,  or  on  dry  fodder;  as,  to 

stall-feed  an  ox. 
Stalling  (stal'ing),  n.     Stabling. 

Hire  us  some  fair  chamber  for  the  night. 
And  stalling  for  the  horses.  Tennyson, 

Stallinger  (stal'in-jer),  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  stall.  [Local.] 

Stalling- ken  (stal'ing-ken),  n.  A  house  for 
receiving  stolen  goods.  Dekker.  [Old  slang.] 

Stallion  (stal'yun),  n.  [O.E.  stalon,  stal- 
lant,  O.Fr.  estalon  (Mod.  Fr.  etalon),  a  stal- 
lion; It.  Stallone;  from  O.H.G.  stal,  E.  stall; 
lit.  the  horse  kept  in  the  stall.  See  STALL.] 
A  horse  not  castrated ;  an  entire  horse ;  a 
horse  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Stallman  (stal'man),  «.  A  man  who  keeps 
a  stall 

The  stallman  saw  my  father  had  (a  strong  fancy) 
for  the  book  the  moment  he  laid  his  hands  upon  it. 
Ste-NK 

Stall-reader  (stal'red-er), n.  One  who  reads 
books  at  the  stall  where  they  are  sold. 

Cries  the  stall-reader,  '  Bless  us,  what  a  word  on 
A  title  page  is  this ! '  Milton. 

Stalwart,  Stalworth  (stal'wert.stal'werth), 
a.  [O.E.  stalword,  stallworth,  from  A.  Sax. 
stcelweortk,  lit.  worthy  of  place,  from  steel, 
stall,  place,  position;  hence  estimable,  brave. 
See  STALL.]  1.  Brave;  bold;  redoubted; 
daring.  'A  stalwart  tiller  of  the  soil.'  Prof. 
Wilson. 

Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  staltvortn  knight,  and  keen. 

Sir  tr.  Scott. 

2.  Tall  and  strong;  large  and  strong  in  frame. 
[The  spelling  stalworth  is  now  obsolete  or 
obsolescent.] 

Stalwartht(starwerth),a.  SameasStaZi<?ar(. 

Stalwartness  (stal'wert-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  stalwart. 

Stalworthness  (stal'werth-nes),  n.  Same 
as  Stalwartness. 

Stambha  (stambTia),  n.    See  LAT. 

Stamen  (sta'men),  n.  pi.  Stamens  (sta'menz) 
(only  in  the  fourth  sense)  or  (in  the  other 
three  senses)  Stamina  (stam'i-na).  [L.  sta- 
men, ftl.stamina,  the  warpof  a  web,  a  thread, 
the  fibre  of  wood;  Gr.  stetnon,  the  warp 
of  a  web,  from  root  sta,  to  stand.]  1.  A 
thread,  especially  a  thread  of  the  warp;  the 
warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom  at  which 
the  weaver  stood  upright  instead  of  sitting. 

2.  [Probably  only  used  in  the  plural.]    The 
fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body,  which  supports 
it  or  gives  it  its  strength  and  solidity;  as, 
the  bones  are  the  stamina  of  animal  bodies; 
the  ligneous  parts  of  trees  are  the  stamina 
which  constitute  their  strength.     Hence— 

3.  pi.  Whatever  constitutes  the  principal 
strength  or  support  of  anything ;  power  of 
endurance ;   staying   power ;    long  lasting 
strength  or  vigour;  backbone;  as,  the  sta- 
mina of  a  constitution  or  of  life;  the  stamina 
of  a  state. 

He  succeeded  to  great  captains  who  had  sapped 
the  whole  stamina  and  resistance  of  the  contest. 
De  Qnincty. 

The  tea  (in  coffee-houses)  is  usually  of  the  weakest, 
its  constitution  is  delicate,  it  wants  stamina  and 
vitality.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

4.  In  bot.  the  male  organ  of  fructification  in 
plants,  formed  principally  of  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  situated  im- 
mediately within 
the  petals,  and 
is  composed,  in 
most  cases,  of 
three  parts,  the 
filament,  the  an- 
ther, and  the 
pollen,  of  which 
the  two  latter 
are  essential,  the 
other  not.  The 
stamens  and  pis- 
tils constitute 

the  sexual  or  reproductive  organs  of  plants. 

Generally   they   both  exist   in   the   same 


a  a.  Stamens,     s.  Stigma. 


flower,  which  is  thus  said  to  be  herma- 
phrodite or  perfect.  The  number  of  sta- 
mens varies  in  different  plants,  from  OIH-  t<> 
a  hundred  or  more.  With  respect  to  their 
directions  they  are  named  erect,  injicxcd, 
rejiexed,  spreading,  axcendimj,  dcdinnt,'  ; 
and  their  insertions  with  regard  to  the  ovary 
are  said  to  be  kwogynmu,  r/j/y.f/mn/.v,  «n- 
per 'iffy nous.  (See  these  terms.)  It  wus  on 
the  number  of  stamens  and  their  arrange- 
ments and  relations,  that  Linnaeus  founded 
the  classes  of  his  sexual  system  of  plants. 

Stament  (sta'men),n.  SeeSTAMiN.  Chaucer. 

Stamened  (sta'mend),  a.  Furnished  with 
stamens. 

Stamfortis  t  (stam-for'tis),  n.    Same  as  Sta- 

iiittui. 

Stamint  (sta'min),  n.  [O.Fr.  estamine,  Fr. 
famine,  a  light  kind  of  stuff,  a  bolting  doth, 
from  O.Fr.  estame,  It.  stame,  yarn,  worsted, 
from  L.  stamen,  a  fibre.  See  STAMEN, 
STAMMEL.]  A  slight  woollen  stuff;  linsey- 
woolsey.  Ch(i>"'>  r. 

Stamina  (stam'i-na),  n.  Plural  of  stamen 
(which  see). 

Staminal  (stam'i-nal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
stamens  or  stnmina;  consisting  in  stamens 
or  stamina,  Ha  f four. 

Staminate  (stam'i-uat),  a.  Furnished  with 
stamens. 

Staminate  (stnm'i-rmt),  r.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
stamina  ted ;  ppr.  staminating.  To  endue 
with  stamina. 

Stamineal  (sta-miu'e-al),  a.  Same  as  Sta- 
mineous. 

Stamineous  (sta-min'e-us),  a.  [L.  stamin- 
eus,  consisting  of  threads,  from  stamen,  a 
fibre.]. 1.  Consisting  of  stamens.— 2.  Possess- 
ing stamens. —3.  Pertaining  to  the  stamen 
or  attached  to  it;  as,  a  xtamineous  nectary. 

Staminidium  (sta-mi-nid'i-um),  n.  pi.  Sta- 
minidia  (sta-mi-nid'i-a).  [L.  stamen,  sta- 
minis,  a  stamen,  and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ] 
The  antheridium,  an  organ  in  cryptogamic 
plants  equivalent  to  a  stamen. 

Staminiferous  (sta-mi-nif't-r-us),  a.  [L. 
stamen,  tstamims,  a  stamen,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  Bearing  or  having  stamens. — A  sta- 
miniferous  flower  is  one  which  has  stamens 
without  a  pistil.—  A  Staminiferous  nectary 
is  one  that  has  stamens  growing  on  it. 

Staminode,  Staminodium  (stam'in-6d, 
stam-i-no'di-um),  n.  [L.  stamen,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  shape.]  An  abortive  stamen,  or  an 
organ  resembling  an  abortive  stamen. 

Stammelt  (stam'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  estamet,  a 
coarse  woollen  cloth;  estame,  a  woollen 
stuff ;  from  L.  stamen,  a  thread.  See  3TA- 
MIN.]  1.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  which 
seems  to  have  been  often  of  a  red  colour. 
Hence— 2.  A  coarse  kind  of  red,  inferior  to 
fine  scarlet.  B.  Jonson. 

Stammel  t  (stam'el),  a.  Of  a  reddish  colour; 
pertaining  to  the  cloth  called  stammel. 

And  see  to  yon  pretty  wench,  Adam,  who  comes 
tripping  through  them  all  with  her  milkpail.  She 
has  a  stammel  waistcoat,  like  your  favourite  Cissly 
Sutherland.  Sir  If.  Scott, 

Stammer  (staro'er),  v.i.  [A  freq.  form  from 
a  root  stam;  A.  Sax.  stamor,  stamer,  Icel. 
stamr,  stammr,  stammering,  speaking  with 
difficulty;  O.E.  stameren,  stamber,  to  stam- 
mer; Sc.  stammer,  to  stumble;  L.G.  utam- 
mern,  D.  stameren,  stamelen,  G.  stammtln, 
Icel.  stamina,  to  stammer.  Allied  to 
stumble.  ]  To  make  involuntary  breaks  or 
pauses  in  speaking;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in 
speaking;  and  hence,  to  speak  with  stops 
and  difficulty;  to  stutter.  'The  new  strong 
wine  of  love  that  made  my  tongue  so  stam- 
mer and  trip.'  Tennyson. 

Your  hearers  would  rather  you  should  be  less  cor- 
rect than  perpetually  stammering,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetoric.  Swift. 

Stammer  (stam'6r),  v.t.  To  utter  or  pro- 
nounce with  hesitation  or  imperfectly:  fre- 
quently with  out.  'His  pale  lips  faintly 
stammered  out  a  '  No."  Dickens. 

Stammer  (stam'er),  n.  Defective  utterance; 
a  stutter;  as,  to  be  troubled  with  a  stam- 
mer. See  STAMMERING. 

Stammerer  (stam'6r-6r),  n.  One  that  stam- 
mers, stutters,  or  hesitates  in  speaking. 

Stammering  ( stam'er-ing ),  7*.  The  act  of 
stopping  or  hesitating  in  speaking;  an  affec- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  speech  characterized 
by  irregular, imperfect, or  spasmodic  actions 
of  the  muscles  concerned  in  articulation. 
It  manifests  itself  in  a  difficulty  in  begin- 
ning the  enunciation  of  words,  especially 
such  as  begin  with  an  explosive  consonant, 
or  in  a  spasmodic  and  for  a  time  an  incon- 
trollable  reiteration  of  the  same  syllable 
after  the  word  is  begun  ;  this  latter  defect 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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being  also  called  *tntt''i'in:t.  stammering  is 
always  increased  by  emotional  disturbance, 
and  is  much  mitigated,  and  often  cured,  by 
the  patient  acquiring;  confidence  in  himself, 
never  attempting  to  speak  in  a  hurry  or 
when  the  chest  is  empty  of  air,  or  by  read- 
ing measured  sentences  slowly  and  with  de- 
liberation. 

Stammering  (stam'er-ing),  a.  Character- 
ized by  spasmodic  or  defective  speech;  hesi- 
tating in  speech;  apt  to  stammer;  stutter- 
ing. •Sttiiniiirrimj  tongues.'  Dryden.  'Stam- 
mering accents.'  Dr.  Caird. 

Stamrheringly  (stam'er-ing-li),  ado.  V,  ith 
stammering;  with  stops  or  hesitation  in 
speaking. 

Stamp  (stamp),  ».«.  [Icel.  stampa,  Dan. 
ft, nape  Sw.  stampa,  D.  stampen,  G.  stamp- 
fen,  to  stamp  with  the  feet,  nasalized  forms 
'from  stap  stem  of  D.  stappen,  Icel.  stappa, 
G  slap/en,  to  step,  to  set  down  the  feet,  to 
stamp.  Akin  step.  The  Germanic  word 
passed  into  the  Romance  languages :  O.lr. 
estamper,  Mod.  Fr.  Hamper,  It.  stampare, 
Sp  eitampar.]  1.  To  strike,  beat,  or  press 
forcibly  with  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  or  by 
thrusting  the  foot  downward. 

Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat.    Skat. 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure ;  to 
mark  with  an  impression;  as,  to  stamp  a 
plate  with  arms  or  initials.  'Stamped  coin.' 
Shak  —3  To  impress;  to  imprint;  to  fix 
deeply;  as,  to  stamp  virtuous  principles  on 
the  heart.  '  Wax  .  .  .  wherein  is  stamped 
the  semblance  of  a  devil.'  Shak. 

God  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our 
minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  being.         Locke. 
Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made. 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade.     CoTitfier. 

4.  To  coin;  to  mint;  to  make  current.  Shak. 

5.  To  affix  a  stamp  (as  a  postage  or  receipt 
stamp)  to;  as,  to  stamp  a  letter  or  newspaper. 

6.  To  cut  into  various  forms  with  a  stamp. 

7.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  of  a 
kind  of  pestle,  as  ore  in  a  stamping-mill.— 
To  stamp  out,   to  extinguish,  as  flre,  by 
stamping  with  the  foot  on ;  hence,  to  extir- 
pate as  a  disease  which  has  broken  out  in 
a  herd  of  cattle,  by  destroying  the  animal 
or  animals   affected;   hence,  to  extirpate 
generally;  to  eradicate ;  to  exterminate ;  to 
suppress. 

A  capital  thing  were  these  proverbs  and  sayings 
for  stamping  out  what  were  called  notions  of  '  up- 
pishness  in  children,  or  hopes  of  having  everything 
their  own  way.  IP.  Chambers. 

Stamp  (stamp),  c.».  To  strike  the  foot  forci- 
bly downward.  'A  ramping  fool  to  bra;- 
and  stamp  and  swear.'  Shak. 

Stamp  (stamp),  n.  1.  The  act  of  stamping; 
as,  a  stamp  of  the  foot.  'And,  at  our  stamp, 
here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls.'  Shak. — 2.  Any 
instrument  for  making  impressions  on  other 
bodies ;  an  engraved  block,  or  the  like,  by 
which  a  mark  may  be  delivered  by  pressure. 

'Tis  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy.    Dryden 

3.  A  mark  imprinted;  an  impression.    'The 
rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp.'    Burns. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace. 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass. 
Dryden. 

4.  That  which  is  marked ;  a  thing  stamped 
'  Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Shak.— 5.t  [Fr.  estampe.]    A  picture  cut  in 
wood  or  metal,  or  made  by  impression;  an 
engraving;  a  plate. 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of  thi 
several  edifices  which  are  most  famous  for  thei 
beauty  and  magnificence.  Addisott. 

6.  An  official  mark  set  upon  things  charge 
able  with  some  duty  or  tax  showing  tha 
the  duty  is  paid;  the  impression  of  a  pub 
He  mark  or  seal  made  by  the  governmen 
or   its  officers  upon  paper  or  parchmen 
whereon  private  deeds  or  other  legal  in 
struments  are  written,  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue;  as,  the  stamp  upon  a  bond  or  in- 
denture. Hence,  pi.  Stamps  =  Stamp-duties. 
See  STAMP-DUTY. — 7.  A  small  piece  of  paper 
having  a  certain  figure  impressed  by  go- 
vernment, sold  to  the  public  to  be  attached 
to  a  paper,  letter,  or  document  liable  to 
duty,  in  order  to  show  that  such  has  been 
paid;  as,  a  postage  stamp;  a  receipt  stamp. 
8.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials 
(as  paper,  leather,  &c.)  into  various  forms 
by  a  downward  pressure. — 9.  A  character  or 
reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on  anything. 

The  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  formed 
into  a  kind  of  diabolical  society  for  the  finding  out 
new  experiments  in  vice.  South. 


10.  Currency;  value  derived  from  suffrage  or 
attestation;  authority. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  virtue 
by  morality  or  immorality,  so  much  as  by  the  stamp 
that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure.  _ 

11.  Make;  cast;  form;  character;  as,  a  man 
of  the  same  stamp,  or  of  a  different  stamp. 
'  A  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp.'    Shak.— 

12.  In  metal,  a  kind  of  hammer  or  peitle 
raised  by  steam  or  water  power  for  crushing 
or  beating  ores  to  powder;  anything  like 
a  pestle  used  for  pounding  or  beating. 

Stamp-act  (stamp'akt),  n.  An  act  for  regu- 
lating the  imposition  of  stamp-duties;  espe- 
cially, an  act  passed  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment in  17U5,  imposing  a  duty  on  all  paper, 
vellum,  and  parchment  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  declaring  all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  act  roused  a  general  opposition  in  the 
colonies,  and  was  one  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

Stamp-collector  (stamp 'kol-lek-ter),  n. 

1.  A  collector  or  receiver  of  stamp  duties.— 

2.  One  who  collects  rare  or  foreign  stamps 
as  articles  of  curiosity  or  the  like. 

Stamp  -distributor  (stamp'dis-tri-but-er), 
n.  An  official  who  issues  or  distributes 
government  stamps. 

Stamp-duty  (stamp'du-ti),  n.  A  tax  or 
duty  imposed  on  pieces  of  parchment  or 
paper,  on  which  many  species  of  legal  in- 
struments are  written.  Stamp-duties  on 
legal  instruments,  such  as  conveyances, 
deeds,  legacies,  &c.,  are  chiefly  secured  by 
prohibiting  the  reception  of  them  in  evi- 
dence unless  they  bear  the  stamp  required 
by  the  law. 

Stampede  (stam-pod'),  n.  [Amer.  Sp.  es- 
tampida,  a  stampede.)  A  sudden  fright  seiz- 
ing upon  large  bodies  of  cattle  or  horses,  in 
droves  or  encampments  on  the  prairies,  and 
causing  them  to  run  for  long  distances; 
a  sudden  scattering  of  a  herd  of  cattle  or 
horses ;  hence,  any  sudden  flight,  as  of  an 
army,  in  consequence  of  a  panic. 

The  panic  flight  of  the  Federals  at  Bull  Run,  nea 
the  Potom.ic.  U.S.,  in  1861,  was  a  stampede. 

Jfrfjvfr. 

Stampede  (stam-ped'),  v.i.  To  take  sudden 
flight,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  panic 
terror. 

Stampede  (stam-ped'),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  stam- 
peded; ppr.  stampeding.  To  cause  to  break 
off  in  a  stampede;  to  cause  to  take  to  panic 
flight. 

Horses  on  their  first  few  days'  journey  are  easily 
stampeded,  and  will  sometimes  stray  home  again. 
Cap!.  Mayne  Reid. 

StampedO  (stam-pe'do),  n.  Same  as  Stam- 
pede. 'A  sudden  stampedo  or  rush  of 
horses.'  W.  Irving.  [Rare.] 

Stamper  (stamp'er),  n.  1.  One  who  stamps; 
as,  a.  stamper  in  the  post-office.— 2.  An  in- 
strument for  stamping;  a  stamp. 

Stamp -hammer  (stamp'ham-mer),  n.  A 
direct-acting  hammer  where  the  hammer- 
block  is  lifted  vertically,  either  by  cams  or 
friction-rollers,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  by  steam  or  water  pressure  acting  on 
a  piston  in  a  closed  cylinder.  Percy. 

Stamp -head  (stamp'hed),  n.  The  heavy 
metal  block  forming  the  head  or  lower  end 
of  a  bar  which  is  lifted  and  let  fall  verti- 
cally, as  in  a  stamping-mill. 

Stamping  -  machine  (stamp'ing-ma-shen), 
n.  A  machine  for  forming  articles  or  im- 
pressions by  stamping,  as  for  manufacturing 
pans,  kettles,  spoons,  forks,  and  other  ar- 
ticles from  sheet-metal,  by  means  of  blocks, 
dies,  and  a  heavy  hammer. 

Stamping-mill  (stamp'ing-mil),  n.  An  en- 
gine by  which  ores  are  pounded  by  means 
of  a  stamp. 

Stamping-press  (stamp'ing-pres),  n.  Same 
as  Stamping-machine. 

Stamp-note  (stamp'not),  n.  In  com.  a 
memorandum  delivered  by  a  shipper  of 
goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when  stamped 
by  him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent  off  by 
lighter  to  the  ship,  and  is  the  captain's  au- 
thority for  receiving  them  on  board.  Sim- 
monds. 

Stamp -office  (stamp'of-fls),  n.  An  office 
where  government  stamps  are  issued,  and 
stamp-duties  and  also  taxes  are  received. 
Stance  (stans),  n.  [From  L.  sto,  stare,  to 
stand,  through  the  French.)  A  site;  a  sta- 
tion; an  area  for  building;  a  position. 
[Scotch.] 

The  boy  .  .  .  danced  down  from  his  stance  with  a 
galliard  sort  of  step.  Sir  lfr.  Scott. 

Stanch  (stansh),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  estancher,  Mod. 
Fr.  etancher,  to  stop  from  running,  to  stanch, 


supposed  to  be  from  a  L.L.  staneaic.  for  L. 
ftagnan,  to  make  or  be  stagnant.  See  STAG- 
NATE.) 1.  To  prevent  the  How  of,  as  blood; 
to  stop  the  now  of  blood  from,  as  from  a 
wound;  to  stop;  to  dry  up. 

Iron  or  stone  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 

Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him  in. 
There  stanch'a  his  wound.  Tennyson. 

2.t  To  quench,  as  fire  or  as  thirst;  to  allay 
the  craving  of.  '  Covetise  of  men  that  may 
not  be  stanched.'  Chaucer.  'Tosto/icAhis 
thrust  (thirst).'  Gower. 
Stanch  (stansh),  v.i.  To  stop,  as  blood;  to 
cease  to  flow. 

Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched. 

Luke  viii.  44. 

Stanch  (stiinsh),  a.  [From  the  above  verb, 
the  literal  meaning  being  stopped,  tight, 
and,  as  applied  to  a  ship,  not  leaky.  See 
the  verb.]  [Written  also  Staunch.]  l.Strong 
and  tight;  not  leaky;  sound;  firm;  as,  a 
stanch  ship.  'Stancher  vessels,  and  more 
sunny  days.'  Boyle.  — 2.  Firm  in  principle  ; 
steady;  constant  and  zealous;  hearty;  loyal; 
as,  a  stanch  republican ;  a  stanch  friend  or 
adherent.  'A  stanch  churchman.'  Addison. 
In  politics  I  hear  you're  stanch.  Prior. 

3.t  Close;  secret;  private. 

This  is  to  be  kept  stanch  and  carefully  watched. 

Stanchel  (stan'shel),  n.  In  arch,  a  stan- 
chion. 

Stancher  (stansh'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stanches  or  stops  the  flowing  of  blood. 

Stanchion  (stan'shon),  n.  [O.Fr.  estanson, 
estancon,  from  estance,  that  which  sup- 
ports, from  a  L.L.  tormstantia,  from  L.  sto, 
to  stand.  ]  1.  A  prop  or  support;  a  post,  pillar, 
beam,  or  the  like,  used  for  a  support,  as  a 
piece  of  timber  supporting  one  of  the  main 
parts  of  a  roof.— 2.  In  ship-building,  an  up- 
right post  or  beam  of  different  forms,  used 
to  support  the  deck,  the  quarter-rails,  the 
nettings,  awnings,  and  the  like. 

Stanchion-gun  (stan'shon-gun),  n.  A  pivot- 
gun;  a  boat  gun  for  wild-duck  shooting. 

Stanchleas  (stansh'les),o.  Incapable  of  being 
stanched  or  stopped;  unquenchable;  insati- 
able. 'A  stanchless  avarice.'  Shak. 

Stanchness  ( stansh'nes ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stanch;  as,  (a)  the  state  of 
being  strong,  sound,  firm,  or  not  leaky.  'To 
try  the  stanchness  of  the  phial.'  Boyle,  (b) 
Firmness  in  principle ;  closeness  of  adher- 

Stanck,t  Stankl  (stangk),  a.  [O.Fr.  estanc, 
It.  stance,  tired,  wearied.]  Exhausted;  faint; 
weak;  worn  out;  weary.  Spe-nser. 

Stand  (stand),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  stood;  ppr. 
standing.  [A.  Sax.  standan,  pret.  st6d,  pp. 
standen,  Icel.  standa,  O.H.G.-standan,  stan- 
tan,  Goth,  standan,  D.  staan,  G.  stehen; 
from  a  root  common  to  the  Indo-European 
languages,  being  seen  also  in  L.  sto,  Gr. 
(hi)stanai,  Skr.  sthd.  Stand  is  a  nasalized 
form  of  a  stem  stad,  and  is  akin  to  stead. 
Stall,  still,  stool,  &c.,  are  from  the  same  root, 
and  through  the  French  and  Latin  come 
stage,  state,  station,  stable,  &c.]  1.  To  be  sta- 
tionary or  at  rest  in  an  erect  or  upright 
position;  to  be  set  in  ail  upright  position;  as, 
(a)  to  rest  on  the  feet  in  an  erect  position, 
as  opposed  to  sitting,  lying,  or  kneeling: 
said  of  men  or  beasts.  'Stands  he,  sits  he  ? 
or  does  he  walk?'  Shak.  (b)  To  be  on  end;  to 
continue  upright;  as,  a  beam  stands  on  end. 
'A  field  of  standing  corn.'  Drayton.—2.  To 
be  as  regards  position  or  situation ;  to  oc- 
cupy a  permanent  place;  to  have  its  site  or 
situation;  to  hold  a  place;  to  be  situated  or 
located ;  as,  London  stands  on  the  Thames. 
•Where  thy  nose  stands.'  Shak.  'Seeing 
those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine  (eyes). 

Stands  Scotland  where  it  did?  Shalt. 

3  To  cease  from  progress;  not  to  proceed; 
to  come  to  a  state  of  rest;  to  cease  moving 
in  any  direction ;  to  stop  action  or  move- 
ment; to  stop;  to  pause;  to  halt. 

I  will  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal.  Shak. 

I  charge  thee  stand, 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden. 

\  To  continue  or  remain  without  ruin  or 
injury;  to  hold  out  against  or  withstand 
tendencies  to  impair,  injure,  or  decay;  to 
be  permanent;  to  last;  to  endure;  to  abide. 
'While  England  stands.'  Shak.  'Our  peace 
shall  stand  as  firm.'  Shak.  '  A  living  tem- 
ple, built  by  faith  to  stand.'  Milton.— 6.  To 
maintain  one's  ground  or  position ;  not  to 
fall  or  fail;  to  be  acquitted  or  saved 
'  Readers  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand 
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or  fall.'  To  maintain  a  fixed, 

firm,  or  steady  attitude ;  U>  take  up  a  ttxed 
p.  'Mti"H  ;i-  .'i  opposition,  resistance,  or  de- 
fence. '  And  when  they  gtand  against  you, 
may  they  fall.'  Shak, 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  which  were  in  every 
city  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  to  sfana  tor 
their  life.  ESLTUI.  H. 

7.  To  persevere;  to  persist 

Never  stand  in  a  He  when  thoa  art  accused,  but 
a;Je  pardon  and  make  amends.  y*r.  Taylor, 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he 
IiaH  cot  hy  the  seizure  uf  their  fleet,  obliged  them  to 
deliver.  Sl"S'- 

8.  To  be  pertinacious,  unyielding,  or  obsti- 
nate; to  insist,  as,  not  to  stand  011  cere- 
monies.    See  also  phrases  below. 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once.  Sha&. 

9.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  relative  posi- 
tion, rank,  or  order. 

Among  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  relaxing, 
warm  water  stands  first.  Artuthnvt. 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind  were  it 
studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  chanty 
which  it  teaches;  let  this  therefore  stand  always 
chief.  "'*'**• 

10.  To  be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition; 
to  be;  as.  how  glands  the  matter  with  you? 
I  hope  you  will  stand  my  friend.     'Thus  it 
stands  with  me.'    Shak.     'For  my  wife,  I 
know  not  how  it  stands.'    Shak. 

1  stand  resigned  and  am  prepared  to  go. 

Dry  den. 

11.  To  be  consistent;  to  agree;  as,  it  stands 
to  reason.    See  also  phrases  below. 

His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly  ask. 
the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  may  stand  with 
the  glory  of  Cod,  and  their  OWD  everlasting  fMO- 

Doubt  me  not;  by  heaven  I  will  do  nothing 
But  what  may  stand  with  honour.      Massinger. 

12.  To  be  in  the  place ;  to  represent ;  to  be 

equivalent 

Their  language  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in  it  to 
stand  for  a  thousand.  Locke. 

13.  To  become  a  candidate  for  an  office  or 
the  like;  as,  he  stood  for  the  borough  at  last 
election.     '  How  many  stand   for   consul- 
ships?' SAo*.— 14.  To  hold  a  certain  course, 
as  a  ship ;  to  be  directed  towards  any  local 
point;  aa,  to  stand  for  the  harbour. 

From  the  same  parts  of  heaven  his  navy  stands. 
Dry  den. 

15.  To  measure,  as  from  the  feet  to  the 
h -ad,  or  from  bottom  to  top.  '  He  stood  four 
feet  six  inches  and  three  quarters  in  his 
socks.'  Dickens.  — 16.  To  stagnate;  not  to 
now;  as,  a  standing  pool.  '  The  black  water 
of  Fomptina  stands.'  Dryden. — 17.  To  be 
valid ;  to  continue  in  force ;  to  have  effi- 
cacy; not  to  be  void.  '  No  conditions  of  our 
peace  can  stand. '  Skak. 

God  was  not  ignorant  that  the  judges,  whose  sen- 
tence in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should 
stand,  would  be  deceived.  Hooker. 

[Note.  Stand  with  many  adverbs  receives 
the  sense  of  motion  as  previous  to  coming 
to  rest,  or  of  a  state  caused  by  previous 
motion,  and  becomes  equivalent  to  to  step, 
to  go,  to  come ;  as,  to  stand  aloof;  to  stand 
apart;  to  stand  aside;  to  stand  back;  io  stand 
forth,  and  the  like.J  —  To  stand  against,  to 
resist;  to  oppose;  as,  one  candidate  stands 
against  another  at  an  election.— To  stand  by, 
<a),  with  by  the  adverb,  (1)  to  be  present 
without  taking  an  active  part;  to  be  a  spec- 
tator; to  be  near. 

Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our  heads. 

For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabbed  her  son. 

ffcU. 

(2)  To  be  placed  or  left  aside ;  to  be  ne- 
glected or  disregarded. 

In  the  meantime  we  let  the  command  stand  by  ne- 
glected. Dr.  H.  More. 

(6)  With  by  the  preposition,  (1)  to  support ; 
to  defend;  to  assist;  not  to  desert. 

The  ass  hoped  the  dog  would  stand  by  him  if  set 
upon  by  the  wolf.  Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

(2)  To  rest  in;  to  repose  on. 

(This  reply  standetk  all  by  conjectures.    H'hitgifl. 

(3)  Naut.  to  attend  to  and  be  prepared  for 
action ;  thus  to  stand  by  a  rope  is  to  take 
hold  of  it ;  to  stand  by  the  anchor,  to  pre 
pare  to  let  it  go. — Tostandfast,  to  be  fixed, 
to  be  unshaken,  unwavering,  or  immovable. 

My  covenant  shall  standfast  with  him. 

Ps.  Ixxxix.  28. 

—To  stand  for,  (a)  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
to  side  with ;  to  maintain ;  to  support ;  to 
defend.     'Freedom  we  all  gtand  for,'    B, 
Jonson. 
I'll  stand  to-day  for  thee  and  me  and  Troy.    Skak. 


(b)  To  represent;  to  take  the  place  of. 

A  face,  a  leg,  a  head  stood  for  the  whole.     Shak. 
My  will  shall  stand  for  law.  Skak. 

(c)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

I  heard  him  swear, 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul  ne'er  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  mar  Let- place.  Skak. 

f/0  JVrr  ut.  to  direct  the  course  towards;  as,the 
enemy  stood  for  the  shore.  —  To  stand  from 
(naut.),  to  direct  the  course  from. — To  stand 
in,  or  gtand  in  for,  to  direct  a  course  toward 
land  or  a  harbour. — To  stand  in  hand,  to 
be  conducive  to  one's  interest;  to  be  ser- 
viceable or  advantageous.—  To  stand  off,  (a) 
to  keep  at  a  distance.  (6)  Not  to  comply. 

Stand  no  more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires.         Shak. 

(c)  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or 
social  intercourse;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  an 
acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  oJflTom  it. 

Atterbury. 

(d)  To  appear  prominent;  to  have  relief. 

Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth.  off  as  if  it  were 
carved.  Ifotton. 

—  To  stand  off  and  on  (naut),  to  sail  toward 
land  and  then  from  it— To  stand  or  stand 
in  (with  personal  objects,  the  person  being 
really  in  the  dative),  to  cost ;  as,  that  coat 
stood  him  four  pounds. 

These  wars— I  mean  the  Punic  wars— could  not 
have  stood  the  human  race  in  less  than  three  millions 
of  the  species.  Burke. 

—To  stand  on.  (a)  See  To  stand  upon,  (b) 
JITaut.  to  continue  in  the  same  course  or 
tack. — To  stand  out,  (a)  to  project;  to  be 
prominent  '  Stood  o\it  the  breasts,  the 
breasts  of  Helen.'  Tennyson. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.        Ps.  Ixxiii.  7. 

(o)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance ; 
not  to  yield  or  comply;  not  to  give  way  or 
recede. 

His  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.    Skak. 

—To  stand  to,  (a)  to  ply;  to  apply  one's 
self  to. 

Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars. 
Dryden. 

(b)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion. 

I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense. 

Stillingfteet. 

(c)  To  abide  by;  to  adhere,  as  to  a  contract, 
assertion,  promise,  &c.;  as,  to  stand  to  an 
award;  to  stand  to  one's  word,     (d)  Not  to 
yield;  not  to  fly;  to  maintain  the  ground. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  whether 
they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  Bacon. 

(e)  To  be  consistent,  or  tally  with ;  as,  it 
stands  to  reason  he  could  not  have  done  so. 
— To  stand  together,  to  be  consistent ;  to 
agree.— To  stand  to  sea  (naut),  to  direct 
the  course  from  land. — To  stand  under,  to 
undergo;  to  sustain.— To  stand  up,  (a)  to 
rise  from  sitting;  to  rise  to  one's  feet;  to 
assume  an  erect  position.    (6)  To  arise  in 
order  to  gain  notice. 

Against  whom  when  the  accusers  stood  up,  they 
brought  none  accusation  of  such  things  as  I  sup- 
posed. Acts  xxv.  18. 

(c)To  rise  to  make  a  claim  or  a  declaration; 
to  rise  in  opposition,  revolt,  or  the  like. 
'  We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of 
Ccesar.'  '  Once  we  stood  up  about  the  corn.' 
Shak.  (d)  To  rise  and  stand  on  end;  as,  his 
hair  stood  up  with  fear.  —To  stand  up 
against,  to  place  one's  self  in  opposition  to; 
to  resist 

He  called  into  his  civil  pursuits  the  same  energy 
which  enabled  him  to  stand  up  against  so  many 
years  of  constant,  and,  to  but  his  own  mind,  hopeless 
defeat  in  the  field.  Brougham. 

— To  stand  up  for,  to  rise  in  defence  of;  to 
defend;  to  justify;  to  support  or  attempt  to 
support;  as,  to  stand  up  for  the  adminis- 
tration.—To  stand  upon,  (a)t  to  concern;  to 
interest. 

Does  it  not  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  upon 
what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation  fro 
Godt  Locke, 

(6)  To  value;  to  pride. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our  birth. 
Ray. 

(c)  To  insist  on ;  to  attach  a  high  value  to 
to  make  much  of.  '  You  stand  upon  your 
honour! '  *  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upoi> 
points.'  Shak.  (d)  To  depend  on.  'It  stood 
upon  the  choice  of  friends.'  'Your  fortune 
8(ood  upon  the  casket  there.'  Shak.— To 
stand  with,  to  be  consistent 

It  stood  -with  reason  that  they  should  be  rewardec 
liberally.  Sir  J.  Dait\ 

Stand  (stand),  v.t.  1.  To  place  or  set  in  an 
erect  position;  to  set  up.  [Colloq.] 

*  And  as  concerning  the  nests  and  the  drawers,"  saic 


Sloppy,  after  measuring  the  handle  on  his  sleeve, 
and  softly  standing  the  stick  aside  against  the  wall, 
'  why,  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me.'  Dickens. 

2.  To  endure;  to  sustain;  to  bear;  as,  I  can- 
not stand  the  cold  or  the  heat.  Hence,  (o 
stand  it,  to  be  able  to  endure  or  bear 
something,  or  to  maintain  one's  ground  or 
state;  as,  the  expense  is  so  ureut  that  we 
cannot  stand  if;  she  screamed  so  loud  that 
he  could  not  rtand  it.~~ 3.  To  resist  without 
yielding  or  receding;  to  withstand. 

He  stood  the  furious  foe.  Pope, 

4.  To  await;  to  suffer;  to  abide  by. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions.  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 

Addison. 

5.  To  be  at  the  expense  of;  to  pay  for;  as,  to 
stand  treat.    [Colloq.] 

Asked  whether  he  would  stand  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne for  the  company,  he  consented.  Thackeray. 

—To  stand  one's  ground,  to  keep  the  ground 
or  station  one  has  taken;  to  maintain  one's 
position,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense;  as, 
an  army  stand*  its  ground  when  it  is  not 
compelled  to  retreat;  a  man  stands  his 
ground  in  an  argument  when  he  is  able  to 
maintain  it,  or  is  not  refuted. 

Peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are  unable 
to  stand  their  ground  against  veteran  soldiers. 

Macatilay. 

— To  stand  fire,  to  remain  while  being  shot 
at  by  an  enemy  without  giving  way.— To 
stand  trial,  to  sustain  the  trial  or  examina- 
tion of  a  cause;  not  to  give  up  without  trial. 
Stand  (stand),  n.  [From  the  verb.]  1.  The 
state  of  standing ;  a  cessation  of  progress, 
motion,  or  activity;  a  stop;  a  halt;  as,  to 
make  a  stand;  to  come  to  a  stand,  either  in 
walking  or  in  any  progressive  business.— 

2.  A  point  or  condition  beyond  which  no 
further  progress  is  made. 

Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow.    D'-yden. 
The  sea,  since  the  memory  of  all  ages,  hath  con- 
tinued at  a  stand,  without  considerable  variation. 
Bentley. 

3.  A  state  of  hesitation,    embarrassment, 
difficulty,  or  perplexity. 

A  fool  may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wise  man 
as  at  first  to  put  a  body  at  a  stand  what  to  make  of 
him.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands,  or  a 
place  convenient  for  persons  to  remain  for 
any  purpose;  a  station;  as,  his  stand  was  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  —  5.  Rank ;  post ;  station ; 
standing.    [Rare.  ] 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 

So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.     Daniel. 

6.  A  halt  made  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
an  attack;  the  act  of  opposing  or  resisting; 
as,  the  little  party  made  a  gallant  stand. 

We  are  come  off 

Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shab. 

7.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  the 
other  trees  are  cut ;  also,  a  tree  growing  or 
standing  upon  its  own  root,  in  distinction 
from  one  produced  from  a  scion  set  in  a 
stock,  either  of  the  same  or  another  kind  of 
tree.— 8.  A  small  table  or  frame,  on  or  in 
which  articles  may  be  put  for  support;  as,  a 
candle*ta7id;  an  umbrella  stand;  or  on  which 
goods  may  be  exposed  for  sale;  a  stall;  as,  a 
fruit  stand.— Q.  In  com.  a  weight  of  from 
2J  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  of  pitch. —10.  A  place  or 
station  in  a  town  where  carriages,  cabs,  and 
the  like  stand  ready  for  hire.— 11.  The  place 
where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in  court— 
12.  An  erection  or  raised  platform  for  spec- 
tators at  open-air  gatherings,  such  as  horse- 
races, cricket  matches,  and  the  like.— 13.  A 
beer  barrel  standing  on  end.     '  This  stand 
of  royal  blood  shall  be  abroach,  atilt'  Beau. 
<fc  Fl.—  Stand  of  arms  (milit.),  a  musket  or 
rifle  with  its  usual  appendages,  as  a  bayonet, 
cartridge-box,  <tc.— SYN.  A  stop,  halt,  stay, 
rest,  station,  position,  interruption,  obstruc- 
tion, perplexity,  difficulty,  embarrassment, 
hesitation,  support,  table,  frame. 

Standage  (stand'aj),  n.  In  mining,  a  space 
for  retaining  water  in  shafts. 

Standard (stand'ard),?i.  [From  O.Fr.estand- 
art,  estendart.  Mod.  Fr.  Itendard,  It  sten- 
dardot  Sp.  estandarte,  Pr.  estandart,  these 
forms,  according  to  Little",  being  from  the 
Teutonic  verb  to  stand,  the  old  standard 
being  a  pole  or  mast  set  up  during  a  battle; 
according  to  Diez,  Brachet,  &c.,  from  L.  ex- 
tendere,  to  extend,  to  spread  out,  to  display. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages the  word  was  looked  upon  as  con- 
nected with  stand,  and  several  of  the  mean- 
ings in  English  (as  5  and  8  below)  have 
arisen  in  this  way.  Comp.  also  D.  standaard, 
M.H.G.  stanthartt  Mod.G.  standard.  J  1.  lu 
its  widest  sense,  a  flag  or  ensign  round  whkh 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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men  rally,  or  umlcr  which  they  unite  fur  a 
common  purpose;  a  flagm-  carved  symboli- 
cal li"iire,  <tc.,  erected  on  a  long  pole  or 
staff,  serving  as  a  nllying-point  or  the  like. 
In  a  more  strict  sense  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  Hag  which  beius  the  arms,  device,  or 
motto  of  the  owner,  long  iu  proportion  to 
its  depth,  tapering  towards  the  fly,  and,  ex- 
cept when  belonging  to  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  slit  at  the  end.  The  so-called  British 
royal  standard  is  more  correctly  a  banner, 
being  a  square  flag.and  having  its  whole  field 
covered  solely  by  the  national  arms.  Ihe 
cavalry  standards  are  also,  properly  speak- 
in"-  banners,  and  are  of  small  size,  of  a  col- 
our corresponding  to  the  regimental  facings, 
and  charged  with  the  cipher,  number,  m- 
sh'iiia,  anil  honours  of  the  regiment.  Ihe 
infantry  corresponding  Hags  are  called  col- 
ours.—2.  That  which  is  capable  of  satisfy- 
ing certain  denned  conditions  fixed  by  the 
pjoper  authorities;  especially  that  which  is 
established  by  competent  authority  as  a  rule 
or  measure  of  quantity;  the  original  weight 
or  measure  sanctioned  by  government, 
and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  magis- 
trate or  deposited  in  some  public  place,  to 
regulate,  adjust,  and  try  weights  and  mea- 
sures used  by  particular  persons  m  trullu  ; 
as  by  the  burning  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1834  the  standards  were  destroyed ;  the 
imperial  yard  is  the  standard  of  lineal  mea- 
sure in  Britain  ;  the  pound  troy  is  the  stan- 
dard of  weight.  See  MEASURE.  WEIGHT.  — 

3  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or 
model,  by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or 
by  respectable  opinions,  or  by  custom  or  gen- 
eral consent ;  that  which  serves  as  a  test  or 
measure;  as,  writings  which  are  admitted  to 
be  the  standard  of  style  and  taste;  to  have  a 
low  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  morality. 
•The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard 
of   propriety  and  correctness  of   speech.' 
Swift. 

When  people  have  brought  right  and  wrong  to  a 
false  standard,  there  follows  an  envious  malevolence. 
Sir  R.  L°  Estrange. 

A  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to  improve, 
taken  together  would  be  my  standard  of  a  states- 
man. Burke. 

4  In  coinage,  the  proportion  of  weight  of 
fine  metal  and  alloy  established  by  autho- 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appro- 
priated to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  calli;il 
the  standard.  Lotie. 

The  standard  of  gold  coins  in  Britain  is 
at  present  22  carats,  that  is,  22  parts  of 


Standing  (stand'ing),  p.  and  a. 
lished.  either  by  law  or  by 


of  pure  silver  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy,  making 
together  1  Ib.  troy ;  and  the  shilling  should 
weigh  87'272  grains. —5.  In  hort.  a  tree  or 
shrub  which  stands  singly,  without  being 
attached  to  any  wall  or  support;  also,  a 
shrub,  as  a  rose,  grafted  on  an  upright  stem. 
6  In  ship-building,  an  inverted  knee  placed 
upon  the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it,  witli 
its  vertical  branch  turned  upward  from  that 
which  lies  horizontally.  —  7.  In  hot.  the  upper 
petal  or  banner  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
8.  In  carp,  any  upright  in  a  framing,  as  the 
quarters  of  partitions,  the  frame  of  a  door, 
and  the  like. —  9.  t  A  candlestick  of  large 
size,  standing  on  the  ground,  with  branches 
for  several  lights. 

Slandard  (stand'ard),  a.  1.  Having  a  per- 
manent quality ;  capable  of  satisfying  certain 
conditions  fixed  by  competent  authority; 
fixed;  settled;  as,  a  standard  work;  a  stand- 
ard measure;  standard  weight,  &c. 

In  comely  rank  call  every  merit  forth  ; 

Imprint  on  every  act  its  standard  worth.      Pncr. 

2.  In  hort.  not  trained  on  a  wall,  Ac. ;  stand- 
ing by  itself;  as,  a  standard  pear-tree; 
standard  roses. —Standard  stars,  a  name 
given  by  astronomers  to  those  stars  which 
are  best  known  and  best  adapted  for  ob- 
servation. 

Slandard-bearer  (stand'ard-bar-er),  n.  An 
officer  of  an  army,  company,  or  troop  that 
bears  a  standard. 
And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he 

may    .    .    . 
Press  where  ye  see  my 

ranks  of  war. 

Standardize  (stand'ard-iz),  v.t.  To  bring 
up  to  or  to  recognize  as  a  standard. 

Stand  -  crop  (stand'krop),  n.  A  plant,  the 
Crassula  minor. 

Standelt  (stand'el),  n.  1.  A  tree  of  long 
standing.  Fuller.—  2.  In  lam,  a  young  store 
oak-tree,  twelve  of  which  were  to  be  left  iu 
every  acre  of  wood  at  the  felling  thereof. 


Stander  (atand'er),  n.  1. <  >ne  who  stands.  - 
0  In  the  early  church,  one  of  the  third  or 
highest  class  of  penitents.  See  Coxsis- 
TENTES  —3  t  A  tree  that  has  stood  long. 

Stander-by  (staud'er-bi),n.  One  that  stands 
near;  one  that  is  present;  a  mere  spectator; 
a  bystander. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not 
for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths.  SliaK. 

Stander-grass,  Standard-grass  (stand'- 
er-gras,  stand'ard-gras),  n.  A  name  given 
by  the  old  botanists  to  some  species  of 
Orchis,  as  0.  mascula. 

Stander-up  (stand'er-up),  n.  One  who  takes 
a  side. 

Standfrs-ufi  for  their  country,  and  for  the  liberties 
...  of  the  subject.  SOU*. 

1.  Estab- 

ly  custom,  &c.;  con- 
tinually existing;  permanent;  not  tempo- 
rary; as,  a  standing  army,  that  is,  a  regular 
army  iu  constant  service,  as  distinct  from  the 
militia.— 2.  Lasting;  not  transitory;  not  lia- 
ble to  fade  or  vanish ;  as,  a  standing  colour. 
3  Stagnant;  not  flowing;  us,  standing  water. 
4.  Fixed ;  not  movable ;  as,  a  standing  bed : 
distinguished  from  a  truckle  bed.— 5.  Re- 
maining erect;  not  cut  down;  as,  standing 
corn.  —  Standing  orders,  the  orders  made 
by  either  house  of  parliament,  or  other 
deliberative  assembly,  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  business  shall  be  conducted 
in  it— Standing  rigging  (naut.),  the  cord- 
age or  ropes  which  sustain  the  masts  and 
remain  fixed  in  their  position.  Such  are 
the  shrouds  and  stays. 

Standing  (stand'iug), «.  1.  The  act  of  stop- 
ping or  coming  to  a  stand;  the  state  of  be- 
ing erect  upon  the  feet;  stand.— 2.  Continu- 
ance; duration  or  existence;  as,  a  custom  of 
long  standing.  —  3.  Possession  of  an  office, 
character,  or  place.  'A  patron  of  long 
standing.'  Dryden. 

I  wish  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  con- 
tinued longer  in  the  university,  till  you  were  of  ten 
years'  standing.  Swijt. 

4.  Station;  place  to  stand  in. 

I  will  provide  you  with  a  good  standing  to  see  his 
entry.  *»««• 

5.  Power  to  stand. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing. 

PS.  1X1X.  2. 

6  Condition  in  society ;  relative  position ; 
rank;  reputation;  as,  a  man  of  good  stand- 
ing or  of  high  standing  among  his  friends. 

Standish  (stan'dish).  n.  [Stand  and  dish.] 
A  case  for  pen  and  ink.  '  A  standish,  steel 
and  golden  pen.'  Pope. 

Stand-pipe  (stand'pip),".  1.  A  vertical  pipe 
erected  at  a  well  or  reservoir,  into  which 
water  is  forced  by  mechanical  means,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  head  pressure  sufficient  to 
convey  it  to  a  distance.  — 2.  Also,a  small  pipe 
inserted  into  an  opening  in  the  water-main 
in  a  street. 

Stand-point  (stand'point),  n.  [A  modern 
word  probably  based  on  G.  standpunkt.]  A 
fixed  point  or  station; 
a  basis  or  fundamen- 
tal principle;  a  posi- 
tion from  which 
things  are  viewed. 


Stand-rest. 


hite  plume  shine,  amidst  the 
Macaulay. 


and "  in  relation  to 
which  they  are  com- 

-  pared  and  judged;  as, 
he  looked  at  every- 
thing from  the  stand- 
point of  a  philoso- 
pher. 

Stand-rest  (stand'- 
rest),  ».  A  kind  of 
stool  which  supports 
a  person  behind  while 
standing  almost  in  an 
upright  position  at  a 
desk,  an  easel,  &c. 

Stand-still  (stand'stil),  n.  Act  of  stopping 
state  of  rest;  a  stop;  as,  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 

Stand-up  (stand 'up),  a.  In  fninilism,  a 
term  applied  to  a  fair  boxing-match,  where 
the  combatants  stand  manfully  to  each 
other,  without  sham  or  false  falls;  as,  a  fair 
stand-up  fight. 

If  it  should  be  pitted  ...  for  a  stand-up  fight.  . 
its  best  friends  would  have  most  reason  to  deplore 
the  inevitable  results.  Times  newspaper. 

Stane  (stan),  n.  A  stone.  [Scotch.] 
Stane-raw,  Staney-rag  (stan'ra,  stan'i- 
rag),  n.  [Scotch.  Perhaps =  stain-rag.]  A 
foliaceous  lichen  of  the  genus  Parmelia  (P. 
saxatilii),  used  by  Highland  peasants  to 
make  a  brown  dye  for  domestic  purposes. 


railed  also  Black  Crottles,  and  in  Shetland 
Scrottt/le. 

Stang  (stang),  n.  [A.  Sax.  staeng,  steng,  a 
pole;  I),  sleiiii.ntnnt],  0.  stange,  strmje,  Dan. 
ftmi't,  Icel.  ttAng,  bar,  beam,  pole;  from  root 
of  stiiuj.  stick.]  l.t  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch;  a 
measure  of  land.— 2.  A  long  bar;  a  pole;  a 
shaft  —To  ride  tliettang,  to  be  carried  on  a 
pole  on  men's  shoulders,  in  derision :  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  informer  times  on  wife  or 
husband  beaters  and  the  like.  [Provincial.] 

Stang  (stang),  ii.    A  sting.    [Scotch.! 

Stang  (stang),  v.t.    To  sting.    [Scotch.] 

Stang  (stang),  v.i.  To  shoot  with  pain. 
[Local.] 

Slang-ball  (stang'bal),  n.  A  projectile  con- 
sisting of  two  half-balls  connected  by  a  bar; 
a  bar-shot. 

Stanhope  (stanliop),  n.  A  light  two-wheeled 
carriage  without  a  top:  so  called  from  the 
gentleman  Stanhope,  for  whom  it  was  con- 
trived. 

The  vehicle  was  not  actually  a  gig.  neither  was  it 
a  stanhope.  Dicteus. 

Stanhope  -  lens  (stan'hop-lenz),  n.  A  lens 
of  small  diameter  with  two  convex  faces  of 
different  radii,  and  inclosed  in  a  metallic 
tube. 

Stanhope-press  (stanliop-pres),  n.  [After 
the  inventor,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope.]  A  kind 
of  printing-press. 

Staniel  (stan'yel).  n.    Same  as  Stannel. 
Stanielry  (stan'yel-ri),  n.    The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  hawking  with  staniels;  ignoble  fal- 
conry. 

Stanium  ( sta'ni-um ),  n.    A  strong  cloth  of 
a  superior  quality  worn  during  the  Anglo- 
Kornian  period.    Also  called  Stain/ortis. 
Stank,*  a.    See  STANCK. 
Stank  (stangk),  v.i.     [Sw.  stanka,  to  sigh.] 
To  sigh.     [Provincial.) 
Stank  (stangk),  old  pret.  of  stink.    Stunk  is 
now  used. 

Stank  (stangk),  n.  [O.Fr.  estang,  Pr.  estanc, 
It.  stagno,  from  L.  stagmnn,  a  piece  of  stand- 
ing water,  a  pool.  See  STAGNATE.)  A  pool; 
a  pond;  a  ditch.  [Scotch.  ] 
Stannary  (stan'a-ri),  a.  [L.  stannum,  tin. 
See  STANNUM.]  Relating  to  the  tin-works; 
as,  the  stannary  courts  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  for  the  administration  of  justice 
among  those  connected  with  the  tin-mines. 
Stannary  (stan'a-ri),  n.  [See  the  adjective.] 
A  tin-mine;  tin-works.  The  term  is  now 
used  as  including  by  one  general  designa- 
tion the  tin-mines  within  a  particular  dis- 
trict, the  tinners  employed  in  working  them, 
and  the  customs  and  privileges  attached  to 
the  mines  and  to  those  employed  in  them. 
The  great  stannaries  of  England  are  those 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Stannate  (stan'at),  n.  [L.  stannum,  tin. 
See  STANNARY,  a.]  A  salt  of  stannic  acid. 
Stannel  (stan'el),  n.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  stand-gale,  which  name  the  bird  has  from 
its  habit  of  sustaining  itself  in  one  position, 
always  with  its  head  to  the  wind,  by  a  rapid 
motion  of  its  wings.  From  this  peculiarity 
it  has  its  synonym  wind-hover.]  The  kes- 
trel a  species  of  hawk,  called  also  Stone-gall. 
Written  also  Staniel,  Stanyel,  Stannyel.  See 
KESTREL. 

Stannic (stan'ik),  a.  [L.  stannum,  tin.]  Per- 
taining to  tin;  procured  from  tin;  as,  the 
stannic  acid  (SnH203),  a  hydrate  obtained 
from  stannous  oxide,  which  unites  with  bases 
to  form  the  salts  called  stannates. 
Stanniferous (stan-if er-us),o.  [L.  ([annum, 
tin,  and/ero,  I  bear.  ]  Containing  or  affording 
tin. 

Stannine  (stan'in),  n.     [L.  stannum,  tin.] 
A  brittle,  steel-gray  or  iron-black  ore  of  tin, 
of  metallic  lustre,  consisting  of  tin  and  sul- 
phur, with  some  copper  and  iron,  and  gener- 
ally zinc,  found  in  Cornwall;  tin  pyrites. 
Called  also  from  its  colour  Bell-metal  Ore. 
Stannotype  (stan'6-tip),  n.    [L.  stannum, 
tin,  and  Gr.  typos,  impression.]    luphotog.  a 
picture  taken  on  a  tin  plate. 
Stannous  (stan'us),  a.    Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
or  containing  tin;  as,  stannous  oxide,  or 
protoxide  of  tin  (SnO). 
Stannum(stan'nm),  n.  [Originally stadium, 
a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead.    This  word  was 
probably  influenced  In  its  ultimate  form 
(stannum)  and  sense  of  tin  (which  it  assumed 
about  the  fourth  century)  by  the  Cornish 
word  staf.n,  tin  ]    Tin. 
Stannyel  t  (stan'yel),  n.    Same  as  Stannel. 


Slant,  t    YOT  Standeth.    Chancer. 
Stantientt  (stan'shent),  n.    A  stanchion. 
Stantion  (stan'shun),  n.     Same  as  Stemson. 
Slanza  (stan'za),  n.    [It. ,  a  stanza;  properly 
an  abode,  a  lodging,  a  stop,  a  stanza,  from  L. 


ch,cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     Uob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sino-;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  ttin;      w.  »ig;    wh,  «*ig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEV. 


STANZAIC 

stans,  stantis.'pvr.  otsto,  to  stand.  The  stanza 
has  its  name  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
plete period  at  the  end  of  which  a  stop  or 
pause  in  the  versification  is  made.]  1.  In 
poetn/,  a  number  of  lines  or  verses .connected 
with  each  other,  and  properly  ending  in  a  full 
point  or  pause;  a  part  of  a  poem  containing 
every  variation  of  measure  in  that  poem.  A 
stanza  presents  in  metre,  rhymes,  and  the 
number  of  its  lines  a  combination  which  re- 
peats itself  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
same  poem.  A  stanzais  variously  termed  ter- 
rina,  quartetto,  sestina,  ottava,  &c.,  accord- 
ing as  it  consists  of  three,  four,  six,  or  eight 
lines. 

Horace  confines  himself  to  one  sort  of  verse  or 
stanza  in  every  ode.  Dryden. 

2.1n  a  rch.  an  apartment  or  division  in  a  build- 
ing; a  room  or  chamber. 

Stanzaic  (stan-za'ik),  a.  Consisting  of  or  re- 
latinir  to  stanzas;  arranged  as  a  stanza. 

Stanze.t  Stanzot  (stauz,  stan'zo),  ?i.  A 
stanza.  Shak. 

Stapedial  (sta-pe'di-al),  a.  [See  below.] 
Stirrup-shaped;  as,  the  stapedial  bones  of 
the  ear. 

Stapedius  (sta-pe'di-us),  n.  [From  L.  stapes, 
a  stirrup]  A  small  muscle  of  the  intenial 
ear  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes  or 
stirrup,  which  it  draws  obliquely  upwards. 

Stapelia  (sta-pe'li-a),  n.  [Named  by  Linnaeus 
after  Boderus  Stapel,  a  physician  of  Amster- 
dam, and  commentator  on  Theophrastus.  ] 
An  extensive  and  curious  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Asclepiadacese,  or  milk-weeds. 
Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  are  succulent  plants, 
without  leaves,  frequently  covered  over  with 
dark  tubercles,  giving  them  a  very  grotesque 
appearance.  In  most  instances  the  flowers 
give  off  a  very  unpleasant  odour,  like  that 


Stapelia  variegata. 

of  rotten  flesh,  insomuch  that  the  name  of 
carrion -flower  has  been  given  to  some  of 
these  plants.  They  are,  nevertheless,  culti- 
vated on  account  of  their  singular  and  beau- 
tiful flowers. 

Stapes  (sta'pez),  n.  [L. ,  a  stirrup.]  In  anat. 
the  innermost  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear: 
so  called  from  its  form  resembling  a  stirrup. 

Staphisagria(staf-i  sa'gri-a),  n.  [L.  and  Gr. 
staphis,  stavesacre,  and  Gr.  agrut,  fern,  of 
agrios,  wild.]  Stavesacre  (Delphinium  Sta- 
physagria). 

Staphyle  (staf 'i-le),  n.  [Gr.  staphyle,  a  bunch 
of  grapes.]  In  anat.  the  uvula. 

Staphylea  (staf-i-le'a),  ?*.  [From  Gr.  sta- 
phyle, a  bunch,  the  flowers  and  fruits  being 
disposed  in  clusters.  The  Greek  name  was 
staphylodendron.]  Bladder-nut,  a  genus  of 
plants,  group  Staphyleaceee.  The  species, 
which  are  few,  are  dispersed  over  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
S.  pinnata,  or  common  bladder-nut,  is  a 
native  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and  is 
sgmetimes  cultivated  in  shrubberies.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  white  pendulous  racemose 
flowers,  and  large  inflated  capsules.  The 
wood  is  used  for  various  kinds  of  turning. 

Staphyleacese  (sta-fll'e-a"se-e),?*.^.  A  small 
group  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Sapindaceae.  The  species  are  shrubs,  with 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  white 
stipulate  flowers,  arranged  in  panicles  or 
racemes.  There  are  only  three  genera  be- 
longing to  the  group,  which  inhabit  the 
warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  the  earth. 
Only  one  species  is  found  in  Europe,  the  5to- 
phytea  pinnata.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a 
mild  oil,  which  may  be  expressed. 

Staphyline  (staf'i-lin),  a.  [Gr.  staphyle,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.]  In  mineral,  having  the 
form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  botryoidal. 

Staphylinidse  (staf-i-lin'i-de),7i.pl.  A  family 
of  coleopterous  insects,  of  which  the  genus 
Staphylinus  is  the  type. 


Stttfh\li)ius  fleas  (Fetid 
Rove-beetle). 
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Staphylinus  (staf-i-li'nus),  n.  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects,  with  short  wing- 
sheaths,  the  type  of  the  family  Staphy- 
linida;;  the 

rove  -  beetles.  t 

The  species  are 
usually  found 
under  dead 
leaves,  stones, 
dun-  Arc.  The 
S.  olens,  com- 
mon in  this 
country,  has 
received  the 
name  of  the 
cock-tail  beetle 
or  devil's  coach- 
horse.  It  is  of 
a  dead  black, thickly  punctured, and  covered 
with  short  hairs. 

Staphyloma  (staf-i-16'ma),  n.  [Gr.  sta- 
phyle,  a  grape.]  A  name  given  to  different 
tumours  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye.  Dunglison.  Called  also  Staphy- 
losis. 

Staphyloplastic  (staf'il-d-plas"tik),  a.  Of 
or  relating  to  staphyloplasty. 

Staphyloplasty  (staf'il-o-plas-ti),  n.  [Gr. 
staphyle,  the  uvula,  and  plasso,  to  form.  ] 
In  surg.  the  operation  for  replacing  the  soft 
palate  when  it  has  been  lost. 

Staphyloraphy  (staf-i-lor'a-fl),  n.  [Gr.  sta- 
phyle,  the  uvula,  and  raphe,  a  suture,  from 
rapid,  to  join  by  sewing.]  In  surg.  the  oper- 
ation of  uniting  a  cleft  palate. 

Staphylosis  (staf-i-16'sis),  n.  Same  as  S(a- 
pfiyloina. 

Stapnylotome  (staf'il-o-tom),  n.  [See  STA- 
PHYLOTOMT.]  In  surg.  a  knife  for  operating 
upon  the  uvula  or  palate. 

Staphylotomy  (staf-i-lot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  sta- 
phyle, the  uvula,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from 
temnd,  to  cut.]  In  surg.  amputation  of  the 
uvula. 

Staple  (sta'pl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stapel,  a  prop, 
trestle,  also  a  step;  D.  stapel,  a  stem,  sup- 
port, the  stocks  for  a  ship,  heap,  staple;  G. 
atapel,  a  post,  prop,  stocks,  heap,  emporium; 
so  also  Sw.  stapel,  Dan.  stabel.  The  root  is 
that  of  stamp  and  step.  The  development 
of  meanings,  that  which  stands  or  rests 
firmly,  prop,  support,  heap,  wares  heaped 
up  or  accumulated,  <fcc.,  does  not  present 
much  difficulty.  lu  some  of  the  above  mean- 
ings it  resembles  stock;  comp.  the  stocks  of 
a  ship,  a  stock  of  goods.  In  meaning  6  it 
may  be  rather  from  stop;  comp.  stopple.] 
1.  According  to  old  usage,  a  settled  mart  or 
market ;  an  emporium ;  a  town  where  cer- 
tain commodities  are  chiefly  taken  for  sale. 
In  England,  formerly,  the  king's  staple  was 
established  in  certain  ports  or  towns,  and 
certain  goods  could  not  be  exported  without 
being  first  brought  to  these  ports  to  be  rated 
and  charged  with  the  duty  payable  to  the 
king  or  public.  The  principal  commodities 
on  which  customs  were  levied  were  wool, 
skins,  and  leather,  and  these  were  originally 
the  staple  commodities. 

Bruges  .  .  ,  was  the  great  staple  for  both  Mediter- 
ranean and  northern  merchandise.  Hallam. 

Hence— 2.The  principal  commodity  grown  or 
manufactured  in  a  country,  district,  or  town, 
either  for  exportation  or  home  consumption, 
that  is,  originally,  the  merchandise  which 
was  sold  at  a  staple  or  mart;  as,  cotton  is  the 
staple  of  several  of  the  southern  states  of 
America. 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  whale  is  the  staple  of  this 
island.  Marryatt. 

3.  The  principal  element  of  or  ingredient  in 
anything;  the  chief  constituent;  the  chief 
item;  as,  politics  were  the  staple  of  his  con- 
versation. 

He  has  two  very  great  faults,  which  are  the  staple 
of  his  bad  side.  Dickens. 

4.  The  material  or  substance  of  anything;  raw 
or  unmanufactured  material.  —5.  The  thread 
or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax;  as,  wool  of  a 
coaTse staple  or &nne  staple;  cotton  of  a  short 
staple,  long  staple,  fine  staple,  &c.—  6.  A  loop 
of  iron,  or  a  bar  or  wire  bent  and  formed  with 
two  points  to  be  driven  into  wood  to  hold  a 
hook,  pin,  bolt,  &c.    '  Massy  staples,  and  cor- 
responsiye  and  fulfilling  bolts.'  Shak. — 7.  In 
coal-mining,  a  small  underground  pit  sunk 
from  the  workings  on  an  upper  seam  to  those 
of  a  lower  one  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing ventilation.    Tomlinson,—  8.t  A  district 
granted  to  an  abbey.    Camden.  — Staple  of 
land,  the  particular  nature  and  quality  of 
land. 

Staple  (sta'pl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  being 
a  mart  or  staple  for  commodities;  as,  a  staple 
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town.— 2.  Mainly  occupying  commercial  en- 
terprise; established  in  commerce;  as,a#tapfe 
trade. —3.  According  to  the  laws  of  com- 
merce; marketable;  fit  to  be  sold.  '  Will  take 
off  their  ware  at  their  own  rates,  and  trouble 
not  themselves  to  examine  whether  it  be*(a- 
pleorno.'  Swift.  [Rare.]— 4.  Chief;  principal; 
regularly  produced  or  made  for  market;  as, 
staple  commodities. 

Staple  (sta'pl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stapled; 
ppr.  stapling.  To  sort  or  adjust  the  different 
staples  of,  as  wool. 

Stapler  (sta'pl-er),  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  staple 
commodities.  'The  staplers  of  Hamburgh.' 
Howell. — 2.  One  employed  in  assorting  wool 
according  to  its  staple. 

Star  (stiir),  n.  [A  word  common  to  all  the 
Indo-European  languages.  A.  Sax.  steorra, 
Sc.  stam,  Icel.  stjarna,  Goth,  stairno,  D. 
ster,  O.D.  sterne,  G.  stern;  cog.  L.  stella 
(for  sterula,  also  astnim),  Gr.  arft'r,  Armor, 
and  Corn,  steren,  Per  Datura  It,  skr.  frmt(for 
stCird),  Vedic  Skr.  stri,  pi.  staras— star.  Pro- 
bably from  root  of  E.  strew,  Skr.  stri,  to 
strew,  from  the  heavenly  bodies  scattering  or 
sprinkling  light]  1.  In  a  popular  sense,  any 
celestial  body  whatever  except  the  sun  and 
moon;  but,  matron,  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  one  of  those  self-shining  bodies 
constituted  like  the  sun,  situated  at  im- 
mense distances  from  us,  and  doubtless,  like 
our  sun,  the  centres  of  systems  similar  to  our 
own.  Stars  are  distinguished  from  planets 
by  remaining  apparently  immovable  witli 
respect  to  one  another,  and  hence  they  were 
called  fixed  stars,  although  their  fixity  has 
been  disproved  in  numerous  cases,  and  is  no 
longer  believed  in  regard  to  any.  The  prin- 
cipal points  which  form  the  subjects  of  as- 
tronomical inquiries  regarding  the  stars  are 
theirapparentandrelative  magnitudes,  their 
distribution,  their  number,  their  distances, 
motions,  and  nature.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  stars  one  from  another  the  ancients  di- 
vided the  heavens  into  different  spaces  called 
constellations,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  figures  of  animals  and  other 
objects,  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  man,  a  lyre,  &c. 
(See  CONSTELLATION.)  The  stars  are  divided, 
according  to  their  brightness,  into  stars  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  magnitudes;  but 
no  magnitude,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  has  yet  been  observed  in  any  star.  All 
the  stars  beyond  the  sixth  or  seventh  magni- 
tude are  called  telescopic  stars,  as  they  cannot 
be  seen  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope. 
The  gradations  of  magnitude  among  the  tele- 
scopic stars  are  continued  by  astronomers 
from  the  eighth  down  to  the  sixteenth. 
The  stars  are  very  irregularly  distributed 
over  the  celestial  sphere.  In  some  regions 
scarcely  a  star  is  to  be  seen,  while  in  others 
they  seem  crowded  together,  especially  in 
the  Milky  Way,  where  they  appear,  when 
viewed  through  a  powerful  telescope,  to  be 
crowded  almost  beyond  imagination.  Of  the 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  any  one  time 
the  number  probably  does  not  exceed  a  few 
thousands,  but  in  the  telescope  their  number 
is  so  great  as  to  defy  all  calculation ;  and,  be- 
sides, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  countless  hosts  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes. 
The  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the 
earth  are  very  great.  The  nearest  yet  found, 
that  of  at  Centauri,  a  double  star  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  being  calculated  at  20  bil- 
lions of  miles,  so  that  light  takes  3£  years  to 
travel  from  it  to  our  earth .  Many  stars  have 
been  observed  whose  light  appears  to  un- 
dergo a  regular  periodic  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  brightness,  amounting,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  a  complete  extinction  and  revival. 
These  are  called  variable  and  periodic  stars. 
It  is  found  that  some  stars,  formerly  distin- 
guished by  their  splendour,  have  entirely 
disappeared,  others  have  shone  forth  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy,  and,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  have  gradually  died  away 
and  become  extinct.  These  are  called  tem- 
porary stars.  Many  of  the  stars  are  found, 
when  observed  with  telescopes  of  high  mag- 
nifying power,  to  be  composed  of  two,  ami 
some  of  them  of  three  or  more  stars  in  close 
juxtaposition.  These  are  termed  double  and 
multiple  stars.  The  appearances  known  as 
nebulae  are,  in  many  cases  at  least,  agglom- 
erations of  stars,  separated  from  our  system 
and  from  one  another  by  unfathomable  star- 
less intervals.  See  NEBULA.—  Binary  stars, 
sidereal  systems  composed  of  two  stars  re- 
volving about  each  other  in  regular  orbits. 
—Falling  or  shooting  stars.  See  FALLING- 
STAB. — Pole-star,  a  bright  star  in  the  tail  of 
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Ursa  Minor  so  called  from  being  near  the 
north  pole.  -1'arallax  stum,  those  having  a 
sensible  parallax,  as  Arcturus,  Capella,  Pol- 
aris  AT  Tiif  v-uicriifiar.  the  moon.  'Nine 
chun-vs  of  the  watery  star.'  Shak.—Z.  In 
astral  a  heavenly  body  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluence over  a  persons  life;  a  configuration 
of  the  planets  supposed  to  Influence  fortune. 
Hence  the  expression,  •  Yon  may  thank  yonr 
stars  for  such  and  such  an  event. ' 
Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast.  V:,i*. 

3  That  which  resembles  a  star;  specifically, 
(a)  an  ornamental  figure  rayed  like  a  star 
worn  upon  the  breast  to  indicate  rank  or 
honour. 

A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 

Not  like  a  kiui;.  **•* 

(f>)  A  radiated  mark  in  writing  or  printing; 
an  asterisk;  thus,  •;  used  as  a  reference  to 
a  note  in  the  margin  or  to  fill  a  blank  in 
writing  or  printing  where  letters  or  words 
are  omitted,  (c)  In  pyrotechny,  a  small  piece 
of  inflammable  composition,  which  burns 
high  in  air  with  a  coloured  flame,  depending 
on  the  characterof  the  ingredientsemployed, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  star.  —  4.  A 
person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities, 
especially  in  a  public  capacity,  as  a  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  

theatrical  performer.  — 
5.  In  her.  the  estoile,  a 
charge  frequently  borne 
on  the  shield,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  mullet  in 
having  its  rays  or  points 
waved  instead  of  straigh  t, 
and  in  having  usually 
six  of  these  points,  while  star  of  eight  points. 
the  mullet  has  only  five, 
and  these  straight.  When  the  number  is 
greater  the  points  are  waved  and  straight 
alternately.— 6.  In  fort,  a  small  fort  having 
five  ormore  points,  orsalient  and  re-entering 
angles  flanking  one  another.  Called  also 


Star  Forts. 
Hexagonal  Star  Fort.          Octagonal  Star  Fort. 

Star -fort.  — Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Ornithogalum  (0.  umbel- 
totum)  growing  in  pastures  and  woods. 

—  Star  of  the  earth,  Plantago  Coronopus, 
growing  in  dry,  sandy  places.— Order  of  the 
Star  an  order  of  knighthood  formerly  ex- 
isting in  France,  founded  in  1350,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  England, 
which  was  then  recently  instituted.—  Star 
of  India,  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted 
in  1861  to  commemorate  the  direct  assump- 
tion of  the  government  of  India  by  Queen 
Victoria.    There  are  three  classes  of  knights 

—  Knights  Grand  Commanders  (G.C.S.I. ), 
Kni"hts  Commanders,  (K.C.S.I.),  and  Com- 
panions (C.S.I.).    The  insignia  of  the  order 
are  a  collar,  badge,  and  star.     The  collar 


Insignia  oftheOrderofthe  Star  of  India. 

consists  of  a  double  chain  of  gold,  bearing 
theheral  die  roseof  England,  palm-branches, 
and  lotus-flowers,  with  an  imperial  crown  at 


the  lower  part  of  the  collar.  The  badu'c  is  a 
live  ]„  tinted  star,  suspended  from  the  crown, 
with  an  oval  medallion  attached  containing 
an  onyx  cameo  profile  bust  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  motto.  The  star  of  the  order  is  a  five- 
pointed  star  of  diamonds,  surrounded  by  an 
azure  belt  bearing  the  motto  in  diamonds, 
and  having  wavy  rays  of  gold  all  round  it. — 
Star  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds  of  very  obvious  signification;  as, 
star-aspiriti'i,  star-beam,  star-bespangled, 
star-bestudded,  star-bright,  star-broidered, 
star -crowned,  star -directed,  star-led,  star- 
paved,  star-roofed,  star-sprinkled,  and  the 
like. 

Star  (star),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  starred;  ppr. 
starring.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or 
bright  radiating  bodies;  to  bespangle;  as.  a 
robe  starred  with  gems.  '  Shall  star  the 
black  earth  with  brilliance.'  Tennyson. 
Star  (star),  v.i.  To  shine  as  a  star;  to  be 
brilliant  or  prominent;  to  shine  ahore  others, 
as  an  eminent  theatrical  performer;  to  ap- 
pear as  an  actor  in  a  provincial  theatre 
among  inferior  players. 

Star  (star),  n.  [Heb.  shetar,  shtar,  a  deed 
or  contract.]  An  ancient  name  for  all  deeds, 
releases,  or  obligations  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  for  a  schedule  or  inventory.  See  STAR- 
CHAMBER. 

Star-anise  (star'an-is),  n.  lllicimn  amsa- 
tum.  a  plant  inhabiting  China,  nat.  order 
Magnoliacero.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
stellate  form  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about 
1  inch  in  diameter.  This  fruit  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce  amongst 
Asiatic  nations.  It  is  commonly  used  as  a 
condiment  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and 
native  physicians  prescribe  it  as  a  stomachic 
and  carminative,  while  Europeans  employ 
it  to  aromatize 
certain  liquors. 
Star-apple(star'- 
ap-1),  n.  The 
popular  name  of 
several  species  of 
Chrysophyllum. 
whose  fruit  is 
esculent.  Chryso- 
phyllum Cainito 
is  the  most  im- 
portant species. 
It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies. 
The  fruit  resem- 
bles a  large 
apple,  which  in 
the  inside  is  di- 
vided into  ten 
cells,  each  con- 
taining a  black 

Seed,  surrounded     Star-apple  (Ckrynphylltim 

by  a   gelatinous  Cainito). 

pulp.    It  is  eaten 

in  the  warm  climates  of  America  by  way  of 

Star-Wasting  (start>last-ing),  n.  The  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  stars. 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  tak- 
ing. Slink. 

Star -blind  (star'bllnd),  a.  [A.  Sax.  stare- 
blind  Dan  starblind,  steerblind,  D.  sterblind, 
G.  staarblind;  Dan.  star,  D.  and  G.  staar, 
cataract,  glaucoma;  from  same  root  as  stare.  ] 
Purblind;  seeing  obscurely,  as  from  cata- 
ract; blinking. 

Starboard  (startiord),  n.  [A.  Sax.  steorbord; 
that  is,  steer-board,  from  gtedran,  to  steer, 
the  old  rudder  being  a  kind  of  large  oar 
used  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.  See 
STEER.]  Nant.  the  right  hand  side  of  a 
ship  or  boat  when  a  spectator  stands  with 
his  face  towards  the  head,  stem,  or  prow: 
opposed  to  port  or  old  larboard.  See  PORT. 
Starboard  (star'bord),  a.  Xaut.  pertaining 
to  the  right  hand  side  of  a  ship;  being  or 
lying  on  the  right  side;  as,  the  starboard 
shrouds;  starboard  quarter;  starboard  tack. 
Starch  (starch),  n.  [From  starch  (adjective), 
a  softened  form  of  stark,  stiff,  strong;  A. 
Sax  stearc,  rigid,  stiff;  G.  etiirke,  strength, 
starch, start, strong.  SeeSTAKK.]  (CeH100« 
or  C12HOT010.)  A  proximate  principle  of 
plants,  universally  diffused  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  of  very  great  importance.  It 
occurs  in  seeds,  as  in  those  of  wheat  and 
other  cereal  grains,  and  also  in  leguminous 
plants;  in  roots,  as  in  the  tubers  of  the  po- 
tato; in  the  stem  and  pith  of  many  plants, 
as  in  the  sago  plant ;  in  some  barks,  as  in 
that  of  cinnamon;  and  in  pulpy  fruits,  such 
as  the  apple.  Finally,  it  is  contained  in  the 
expressed  juice  of  most  vegetables,  such  as 
the  carrot,  in  a  state  of  suspension,  being 


Starch  Granules  in 
Potato. 


deposited  on  standing.  The  starch  of  com- 
merce is  chiefly  extracted  from  wheat  flour. 
When  pure,  it  is  a  snow-white  powder  of 
a  glistening  appear- 
ance,  which  makes  a 
crackling  noise  when 
pressed  with  the  fin- 
ger. It  is  compoM  d 
of  transparent  round- 
ed grains,  the  si/e  of 
which  varies  in  differ- 
ent plants, those  of  the 
potato  being  among 
the  largest,  and  those 
of  wheat  and  rice  the 
smallest.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether;  but 
when  heated  witli 
water  it  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  solu- 
tion,which, on  cooling, 
forms  a  stiff  semi-opaque  jelly.  If  dried  up, 
this  yields  a  translucent  mass,  which  softens 
and  swells  into  a  jelly  with  water.  It  is  em- 
ployed for  stiffening  linen  and  other  cloth. 
When  roasted  at  a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven 
it  is  converted  into  a  species  of  gum  em- 
ployed by  calico-printers;  potato  starch 
answers  best  for  this  purpose.  (See  DEX- 
TRINE.) Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Starch  forms  the 
greatest  portion  of  all  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, particularly  of  wheat  flour,  and  it 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  bread.  The  wood- 
cut shows  the  cells  of  the  common  potato 
(Solatium  tuberosum)  filled  with  starch 
granules,  a  a.  —  2.  A  stiff  formal  manner; 
starchedness ;  as,  to  take  the  starch  out  of 
a  person. 

This  professor  is  to  infuse  into  their  manners  tliat 
beautiful  political  starch  which  may  qualify  them  fur 
levees,  conferences,  visits,  &c.  Addison. 

Starcht  (starch),  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Stiff; 
precise  ;  rigid.  '  Misrepresenting  sobriety 
as  a  starch  and  formal  thing.'  Killingbeck. 

Starch  (starch),  t>.  (.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 
•  With  kerchief  starch'd  and  pinners  clean.' 

Star-chamber  (star'cham-ber),  n.  [Said  to 
be  so  called  because  the  roof  was  orna- 
mented with  stars,  or  from  certain  Jewish 
contracts  and  obligations,called««airs(Heb. 
shetar,  pronounced  shtar),  preserved  in  it] 
Formerly,  a  court  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction at  Westminster.  It  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  a  committee  of  the  privy-council, 
and  was  remodelled  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ,  when  it  consisted  of  four  high 
officers  of  state,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of  the 
council,  and  two  justices  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster.  It  had  jurisdiction  of  for- 
gery, perjury,  riots,  maintenance,  fraud, 
libel,  and  conspiracy,  and  in  general  of 
every  misdemeanour,  especially  those  of 
public  importance;  it  was  exempt  from  the 
intervention  of  a  jury,  and  could  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death.  Under  Charles 
I  the  scope  of  the  Star-chamber  was  ex- 
tended to  cases  properly  belonging  to  the 
courts  of  common  law,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  fines.  Its  process  was  sum- 
mary, and  often  iniquitous,  and  the  punish- 
ment it  inflicted  often  arbitrary  and  cruel. 
This  court  was  abolished  by  statute  18 
Charles  I. 

Starched  (starcht),  p.  and  a.  1.  Stiffened 
with  starch.  '  The  starch'd  beard. '  B.  Jon- 
son.— 1.  Stiff;  precise;  formal.  '  A  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait. 
Swift. 

Starchedness  (starcht'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  starched;  stiffness  in  manners;  for- 
mality. 'The  starchedness  of  his  own  na- 
tion.' L.  Addison. 

Starcher  (stiirch'er),  n.    One  who  starches, 
or  whose  occupation  is  to  starch. 
Starch-hyacinth  (starcli'hi-a-sinth),  n.    A 
plant  the  Mttscari  racemosum,  of  the  same 
nat    order  with  the  hyacinth,  and  named 
from  the  smell  of  the  flower.    Called  also 
Musk-hyacinth  and  Grape-hyacinth. 
Starchly  (starch'li),  adv.  In  a  starchy  man- 
ner-   with  stiffness  of  manner;  formally. 
•Talk  starchly,  and  affect  ignorance  of  what 
you  would  be  at.'    Swift. 
Starchness  (stiirch'nes),  n.  Stiffness  of  man- 
ner; preciseness. 
Starch-sugar  (starch'shu-ger),  n.  See  GLU- 

Starchy  (starch'i),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  starch; 
resembling  starch.— 2.  Stiff;  precise;  formal 
in  manner;  as,  a  starchy  personage. 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 


j,job;      ii,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Star-connert  (stjlr'kon-er),  n.  A  st:n 
"/'(.•. 

Star-crossed  (stiirltrost),  a.  Not  favoured 
by  the  stars;  ill-fated.  'A  pair  of  fl-ir- 
cross'd  lovers.'  Shak. 

Stare  (star),  n.  [A.  Sax.  star,  Icel.  ftari. 
Svv  »ti(re,  G  staar,  stahr,  same  oiicin  as  I. 
>'tir,iu*,  a.  starling.  The  root  is  pn^iMy 
that  of  star,  from  the  speckled  coat  of  the 
liiril.  Starling  is  a  diminutive.]  A  starling: 
a  common  name  in  various  localities.  Sir 
T.  Elyot;  Pennant;  Selby;  F.  O.  Hanit. 

Stare  (star),  v.i.  pret.  stared;  ppr.  staring. 
[A.  Sax.  itarian,  to  stare,  to  gaze ;  D.  and 
L  G  ttaren,  G.  itarren,  Icel.  stara.  The 
literal  meaning  is  to  look  fixedly,  the  root 
being  that  of  G.  and  Sw.  Starr,  stiff,  rigid, 
fixed,  E.  Hark,  stiff,  strong.  Stern  and 
ttaree  are  also  akin,  and  so  are  L.  sterilw, 
barren  ;  Gr.  stereos,  firm.  See  also  STAR- 
BLIND.]  1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide 
open ;  to  fasten  an  earnest  look  on  some 
object ;  to  gaze,  as  in  admiration,  wonder, 
surprise,  stupidity,  horror,  fright,  impu- 
dence, &c. 

Look  not  big.  nor  start,  nor  fret.         Shalt. 

2.  To  stand  out  stiffly,  as  hair;  to  be  promi- 
nent; to  be  stiff;  to  stand  on  end;  to  bristle. 
'The  staring  straws  and  jaggs  in  the  hive.' 
Mortimer. 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  makes:  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  start  I 
Ska*. 

Stare  (star),  v.t.  To  affect  or  influence  by 
staring,  as  to  drive  away  or  abash;  to  look 
earnestly  orflxedlyat;  to  look  at  with  either 
a  bold  or  vacant  expression. 

1  will  start  him  out  of  his  wits.          Shat. 
The  wit  at  his  elbow  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so  bewitch- 
ing a  grin  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres. 

SftcttUor. 

—To  stare  in  the  face,  fg.  to  be  before  the 

eyes,  or  undeniably  evident.  '  The  law  .  .  . 

that  stares  them  in  the  face,  whilst  they  are 

breaking  it.'    Locke. 
Stare  (star),  n.    The  act  of  one  who  stares; 

a  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open.    'A  va- 
cant stare.'    Tennyson. 
Starer  (star'er),  n.  One  who  stares  or  gazes. 

'  Stupid  starers'    Pope. 
Stirfe,t  pret.  of  ttene.     Died;  perished. 

Chaucer. 
Star-finch  (star'flnsh),  n.    A  name  given  to 

the  redstart. 
Star-fish  (star'flsh),  n.  A  term  in  its  widest 

application  embracing  all  the  echinoderms 


i,  Sun  Star-fish  (Solasterpaffosa).   2,  Butthorn  Star- 
fish (Astertas,  aurantiafa}. 

comprised  in  the  orders  Ophiuroidea  and 
Asteroidea,  but  more  commonly  restricted 
to  the  members  of  the  latter  order,  of  which 
the  common  genus  Asterias  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  It  is  covered  with  a  tough  leathery 
skin  beset  witb  prickles,  and  has  the  form 
of  a  star,  with  five  or  more  rays  radiating 
from  a  central  disc.  In  the  middle  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  disc  is  situated  the 
mouth,  opening  into  a  digestive  system 
which  sends  prolongations  into  each  ray. 
If  the  prickly  skin  be  removed  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  supported  by  a  series  of  plates 
beautifully  jointed  together.  On  the  under 
surface  of  each  ray  the  plates  exhibit  a  series 
of  perforations,  through  which,  in  the  living 
state,  the  ambulacra  or  tubular  feet  can  be 
protruded  so  as  to  effect  locomotion.  Star- 
fishes are  found  in  almost  all  tropical  and 
European  seas,  and  some  species  are  found 
as  far  north  as  Greenland.  The  cut  shows 
two  common  British  species,  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  five-rayed  stars,  the  other  to 
the  sun-stars,  with  many  rays.  The  latter 
has  the  rays  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number. 

Star-fort  (startort),  n.    See  STAR,  6. 

Star-fruit  (startrot),  n.  See  ACTISOCARPCS. 

Stargazer  (star'gaz-er),  n.  1.  One  who  gazes 
at  the  stars;  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  as- 
trologer, sometimes  used  humorously  for  an 
astronomer.  Is.  xlvii.  13. — 2.  A  species  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  of  the  1'ercidtc 


family,  the  Uranoscojnis  scoter,  inhabiting 
the  Mediterranean,  and  so  called  beoause 
the  eyes  are  situated  on  the  topof  the  nearly 
cubical  head,  and  directed  towards  the 
heavens. 

Stargazing  (stiir'KSz-insr),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  observing  the  stars  with  atteu- 
tinn;  astrology.  Sin/' 

Stargazing  (star'gaz-ing),  a.  Looking  at  or 
admiring  the  stars. 

Star-grass  (st:ir'gras),n.  1.  Star-wort  (which 
see).— 2.  llypoxis  erecta,  a  small  grass-like 
plant,  having  star-shaped  yellow  flowers.— 

3.  A  smooth,  stemless,  very  bitter  plant,  of 
the  genus  Aletris,  having  librous  roots,  and 
small  flowers  in  a  wand-like  spiked  raceme. 

Star -hawk  (star'hak),  71.  [Perhaps  for 
iparhawk.  ]  A  species  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

Staring (startng),  a.  1.  Gazing  fixedly;  look- 
in;;  with  fixed  gaze  ;  fixed.  'Staring  rye*.' 
Spenser.  'A  staring  look.'  Sum'*/. — 
•_'.  t  Standing  stiffly  up;  bristling. 

Staring  (star'iug),  ado.  Staringly;  so  as  to 
stare  wildly.  '  Squire  South,  stark,  staring 
mad.'  Arbuthnot. 

Staringly  (star'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  staring 
manner;  with  fixed  look. 

Star-jelly  (stiir'jel-li),  «.  Star-shoot  (which 
see). 

Stark  (stark),  a.  [A.Sax.  stearc,  stiff,  hard, 
rough ;  G.  and  Sw.  stark,  D.  sterk,  Icel. 
sterkr.  The  root  is  that  of  G.  Starr,  stiff. 
It  is  also  in  E.  stare,  stern.  Starch  is  a 
softened  form.]  1.  Stiff;  rigid,  as  in  death. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff. 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies.       Sfait. 

2.  Strong;  rugged;  powerful. 

A  start  moss-trooping  Scot  was  he 
As  e'er  couched  Border  lance  by  knee. 

Sir  It'.  Scott. 

3  t  Entire;  perfect;  profound;  absolute. 

Consider  the  start  security 

The  commonwealth  is  in  now.     B.  j?o*ist»t. 

4.  Mere ;  gross ;  pure ;  downright.     '  Pro- 
nounces the  citation  stark  nonsense. '  Collier. 

Stark  (stark),  adv.  Wholly;  entirely;  abso- 
lutely ;  as,  stark  mad ;  stark  blind ;  stark 
naked.  'Held  him  strangled  in  his  arms 
till  he  was  start  dead.'  Fuller. 

Starklyt  (stark'li),  adv.  In  a  stark  manner; 
stiffly;  strongly. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  boues.    SfiaA. 

Starless  (startles),  o.    Having  no  stars  vis- 
ible or  no  starlight;  as,  a  starless  night. 
Starlet  (starlet),  n.    A  small  star. 

Nebula?  may  be  comparatively  near,  though  the 
starlets  of  which  they  are  made  up  appear  extremely 
minute.  H.  Spettcer. 

Starlight  (starlit),  n.  The  light  proceeding 
from  the  stars. 

Nor  walk  by  moon 

Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
Milton. 

Starlight  (starlit),  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars, 
or  by  the  stars  only.  'A  starlight  evening 
and  a  morning  fair.'  Dryden. 

Starlike  (starlik),  a.  i.  Resembling  a  star; 
stellated ;  radiated  like  a  star ;  as,  starlike 
flowers. —2.  Bright;  lustrous;  shining;  lumi- 
nous, '  The  star-like  sorrows  of  immortal 
eyes.'  Tennyson. 

The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall 
confer  a  starlike  and  immortal  brightness.  Boyle. 

Starling  (starling), «  [Dim.  of  stare,  a  star- 
ling. See  STARE.]  An  insessorial  bird  be- 
longing to  the  conirostral  family  of  Cuvier's 
great  order  Passeres,  of  the  genus  Sturnus 
and  family  Sturnidae.  The  common  star- 
ling, Sturnut  vulgaris,  is  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe ;  it  is  between  8  and  9 
inches  in  length.  The  colour  is  blackish, 
with  blue,  purplish,  or  cupreous  reflections, 
and  each  feather  is  marked  at  the  extremity 


Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris). 

with  a  whitish  triangular  speck,  and  these 
specks  are  the  startt  from  which  the  name 
of  the  bird  seems  to  be  derived.  Starlings 


live  much  about  buildings,  and  nestle  in 
holes  of  w.ills,  crannies  of  rocks,  and  open- 
ings in  hollow  trees.  They  are  often  kept 
in  cages,  and  may  be  taught  to  whistle  some 
tunes,  and  even  to  pronounce  words  and 
sentences.  Called  also  Stare. 

Starling(star'ling),n.  1.  In  Hydraulic  t  tiffin. 
one  of  a  number  of  piles  driven  in  .outside 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water.  Written  also 
Sterling.  —  2.t  A  penny  of  sterling  money. 
Chauci'i: 

Starlit  (star-lit),  a.  Lighted  by  stars;  as,  a 
starlit  night. 

Star-monger  (star'mung-ger),  n.  An  astrol- 
oger; a  quack.  Swift. 

Star-nose  (stiir'noz),  n.  A  North  American 
genus  (Condylura)  of  moles  (Talpidac),  dis- 
tinguished by  bearing  at  the  extremity  of 
its  muzzle  a  remarkable  structure  of  fleshy 
and  somewhat  cartilaginous  rays  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Starost  (star'ost),  n.  In  Poland,  a  nobleman 
possessed  uf  a  castle  or  domain,  called  a 
starost y. 

Starosty  (star'os-ti),  n.  [See  above.]  In 
Poland,  a  name  given  to  castles  and  do- 
mains conferred  on  noblemen  for  life  by  the 
crown.  ' 

Star-pagoda  (star'pa-go-dii),  n.  A  gold  coin 
of  the  kast  Indies.  In  Madras  its  value  is 
7*.  6d. 

Star-proof  (star'prbf),  a.  Impervious  to  the 
light  of  the  stars.  'Branching  elm  star- 
proof.'  Milton. 

Star-read,t  Star-rede  t  (star'red),n.  [Star, 
and  rede,  counsel.]  Knowledge  of  the  stars; 
astronomy.  'Who  in  star-read  \veie  wunt 
have  best  insight.'  Spenser. 

Starred  (stard),  p.  and  a.  1.  Studded,  de- 
corated, or  adorned  with  stars.  Milt</n.— 
2.  Influenced  by  the  stars :  usually  in  com- 
position; as,  ill-starred.  '  Starr' d  most  un- 
luckily.' Sh.ak.-B.  Cracked,  with  many 
rays  proceeding  from  a  central  point ;  as,  a 
starred  pane  of  glass;  a  starred  mirror. 

Star-reed  (starred),  n.  A  Peruvian  plant 
of  the  genus  Aristolochia.  the  A.  fragrant- 
issima,  the  root  of  which  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Peru  as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries, 
malignant  inflammatory  fevers,  colds,  rheu- 
matic pains,  <frc.  Lindley. 

Starriness  (star'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
starry. 

Starry  (stiir'i),  a.  [From*£ar.]  1.  Abounding 
with  stars;  adorned  with  stars.  '  Above  the 
starry  sky.'  Pope.— 2.  Consisting  of  or  pro- 
ceeding from  stars;  stellar;  stellary;  us, 
starry  light;  starry  flame.  'The  starry  in- 
fluences. Sir  W.  Scott.  —  3.  Shining' like 
stars ;  resembling  stars ;  as,  starry  eyes. 
'  Garlands  pied  and  starry  sea -flower 
crowns.'  Shelley.— 4.  Having  rays  arranged 
like  those  of  a  star;  shaped  like  a  star;  stel- 
late ;  stelliform.  —  5.  Connected  with  the 
stars.  'The  starry  Galileo.'  Byron. 

Star-Shake  (star'shak),  n.  A  defect  in  tim- 
ber, consisting  in  clefts  radiating  from  the 
pith  to  the  circumference. 

Star-shine  (star'shin),  n.  The  shine  or  light 
of  a  star  or  stars;  starlight.  '  By  star-shine 
and  by  moonlight.'  Tennyson. 

Star-Shoot,  Star-Shot(star'shbt,  star'shot), 
n,  A  gelatinous  substance  often  found  in 
wet  meadows,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  extinguished  residuum  of  a  shooting- 
star.  It  is,  however,  of  vegetable  origin, 
being  the  common  nostoc.  See  NOSTOO. 

I  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  jelly,  by  the- 
vulgar  called  a  star-shoot,  as  if  it  remained  upon  the 
extinction  of  a  falling  star.  Bacon. 

Star-Shooter  (star'shb't-er),  n.  A  contemp- 
tuous term  for  the  early  observers  of  the 
heavens. 

Star-shot,  n.    See  STAR-SHOOT. 

Star-Slough  (stiir'sluf),  n.  Same  as  Star- 
shoot. 

Star-spangled  (star'spnug-gld),  a.  Spotted 
with  stars;  as,  the  star-apangled  banner,  or 
national  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Star-spotted  (star'spot-ed),  a.  Spotted  or 
studded  with  stars. 

Star-Stone  (star'ston),  n.  1.  A  rare  variety 
of  sapphire.  When  cut,  and  viewed  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  reflection  of  light  in  the 
form  of  a  star. — 2.  Same  as  Psarolite. 

Start  (start),  v.i.  [O.E.  sterte,  sturte,stirte; 
not  in  A.  Sax.  or  Icel.;  allied  to  D.  storten, 
Dan.  styrte,  G.  stiirzen,  to  precipitate,  to 
rush  or  hurl  headlong.  From  root  of  stir.] 
1.  To  move  suddenly  and  spasmodically;  to 
move  as  if  by  a  twitch;  to  make  a  sudden 
and  involuntary  motion  of  the  body,  caused 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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by  surprise,  pain,  or  any  sudden  feeling  or 
emotion. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream, 

And  often  ask  myself  if  yet  awake.      Dryden. 

2.  To  shrink;  to  wince. 

With  trial  lire  touch  me  his  finger-end  ; 

...     but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.         Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected  change 
of  place;  to  rise  or  otherwise  move  quickly; 
to  spring  from  a  place  or  position;  to  dart; 
as,  to  start  from  one's  seat ;  to  start  aside ; 
to  start  out  of  the  way  of  something.  '  Hake 
thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 
spheres.'    Stiak. 

Out  into  the  road  I  started.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  change  condition  at  once;  to  make  a 
sudden  or  instantaneous  change. 

Our  long  wax  candles  with  short  cotton  wicks, .  .  . 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start. 

James  Smith. 

6.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a 
race,  a  journey,  or  the  like;  to  begin  or  en- 
ter any  career  or  pursuit. 

At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line.    Dryden. 

6.  To  be  moved  from  a  fixed  position;  to  lose 
its  hold  ;  to  be  dislocated  ;  as,  the  nail  has 
started;  the  stave  started.— To  start  after. 
to  set  out  in  pursuit  of;  to  follow.— To  start 
against,  to  become  a  candidate  in  opposition 
to;  to  oppose.— To  start  for,  to  become  a 
candidate  for,  as  for  some  office.— To  start 
np,  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat  or 
couch;  to  come  suddenly  into  notice  or 
importance. 

The  mind  often  works  in  search  of  some  hidden 
Idea,  though  sometimes  they  start  np  in  our  minds 
of  their  own  accord.  Locke. 

Start  (start),  r.fc  1.  To  alarm;  to  disturb 
suddenly;  to  startle.  '  Every  feather  starts 
yon.'  Sliak. 

Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come. 

To  start  my  quiet  T  Sxai. 

Z  To  rouse  suddenly  from  concealment;  to 
cause  to  flee  or  fly;  as,  to  start  a  hare  or  a 
woodcock;  to  start  game. —3.  To  produce 
suddenly  to  view;  to  conjure  up. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  SJtaA. 

4.  To  invent  or  discover ;  to  bring  within 
pursuit. 

Sensual  men  agree  in  the  pursuit  of  every  pleasure 
they  can  start.  Sir  If.  Temple. 

5  To  begin;  to  commence;  to  set  agoing;  to 
originate;  as,  to  start  an  enterprise;  to  start 
a  newspaper. 

I  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject  which 
the  people  love  to  sttirtm  discourse.  Aadison. 

0  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place;  to  make 
to  lose  its  hold;  to  dislocate;  as,  to  start  a 
nail;  to  start  a  bone. —7.  Naut.  to  empty, 
as  liquor  from  a  cask;  to  pour  out;  as,  to 
start  wine  into  another  cask.— To  start  an 
anchor,  to  make  it  lose  its  hold  of  the 
ground  —To  start  a  tack  or  a  sheet,  to  slack 
it  off  a  little. 

Start  (start),  n.  1.  A  sudden  involuntary 
twitch,  spring,  or  motion,  caused  by  sur- 
prise, fear,  pain,  or  the  like ;  as,  a  start  of 
surprise. 

The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start.    Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  voluntary  movement  or  a  change 
of  place  — 3  A  quick  movement,  as  the  re- 
coil of  an  elastic  body ;  a  shoot  or  spring. 
Bacon;  N  Grew.  —4.  A  bursting  forth;  a 
lly;  as,  starts  of  fancy.  Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 

Addison. 

5.  A  sudden  fit ;  sudden  action  followed  by 
intermission;  a  spasmodic  effort:  a  hasty  or 
capricious  impulse ;  as,  to  work  by  fits  and 
itarts. 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.    Sftat. 
Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a 
hurry.  Sir  X.  L' Estrange. 

6.  A  sudden  beginning  of  action  or  motion; 
a  sudden  rousing  to  action ;  the  setting  of 
something  agoing. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 

Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again.       Shak. 

1.  First  motion  from  a  place;  act  of  setting 
out;  first  motion  in  a  race;  the  outset. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.          Bacon. 
You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shat. 

—To  get  or  have  the  start,  to  be  beforehand 
with  another;  to  gain  the  advantage  in  a 
similar  undertaking;  to  get  ahead:  with  nf. 
•Should  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.' 
Shak. 

She  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got  tit 
start  a/  her.  Dryden. 


Start  (start),  n.  [A.  Sax.  steort,  a  tail,  an 
extremity;  L.G.  stert,  D.  staart,  Icel.  stertr, 
O.  sterz,  the  tail  of  an  animal.]  The  tail  of 
an  animal;  something  like  a  tail;  hence,  a 
plough-tail ;  a  handle.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  bird  redstart;  that  is,  red  tail.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.  ] 

Starter  (start'er),  n.  One  who  starts;  as, 
(o)  one  who  sets  out  on  a  race,  a  journey,  a 
pursuit,  or  the  like,  (b)  One  who  or  that 
which  sets  persons  or  things  in  motion,  as  a 
person  who  gives  the  signal  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  race,  a  lever  or  rod  for  setting  an 
engine  in  motion,  or  the  like,  (c)  One  who 
shrinks  from  his  purpose;  one  who  suddenly 
moves  or  suggests  a  question  or  an  objec- 
tion, (d)  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

Startful  (start'fnl),  «.  Apt  to  start;  skit- 
tish. [Rare.  ] 

Startfulness  (stiirt'ful-nes),  n.  Aptness  to 
start.  [Rare.] 

Star-thistle  (star'this-l).  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Centaurea,  the  C.  Calcitrapa,  which 
grows  in  gravelly,  sandy,  and  waste  places 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  long  spreading  spiny  bracts.  —  Yellow 
star-thistle,  the  Centaurea  solstitial!*,  occa- 
sionally seen  in  fields  and  waste  places, 
principally  in  the  east  and  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  near  Dublin.  It  is  also  called  St. 
Baniaby's  Thistle. — Jersey  star-thistle,  the 
Centaurea  Irnardi,  which  grows  in  pastures 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Starting-bar  (start'ins-bar),  n.  A  hand 
lever  for  moving  the  valves  so  as  to  start  a 
steam-engine. 

Starting-hole  t  (start'ing-hol),  n.  A  loop- 
hole; evasion;  a  subterfuge.  Shak;  Dr.  II. 
More. 

Startingly  (start'ing-li),  adv.  By  sudden 
fits  or  starts;  spasmodically. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash?     Shak. 

Starting-place  (start'ing-plas),  n.  A  place 
at  which  a  start  or  beginning  is  made.  Sir 
J.  Denham. 

Starting-point  (start'ing-point),  n.  The 
point  from  which  anything  starts;  the  point 
of  departure. 

Starting-post  (start'ing-post),  n.  A  post, 
stake,  barrier,  or  place  from  which  compe- 
titors in  a  race  start  or  begin  the  race. 

Startish  (starfish),  a.  Apt  to  start ;  skit- 
tish; shy:  said  of  horses.  [Colloq.  1 

Startle  (startl),  v.i.  [Dim.  of  start.}  To 
move  spasmodically  or  abruptly,  as  on  feel- 
ing a  sudden  alarm ;  to  start.  •  At  last  she 
startled  up.'  Hood. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
Addison. 

Startle  (startl),  ».«.  pret.  &  pp.  startled; 
ppr.  startling.  1.  To  excite  by  sudden  alarm, 
surprise,  or  apprehension ;  to  shock ;  to 
alarm;  to  fright. 

The  supposition  at  least  that  angels  assume  bodies 
need  not  startle  us.  Locke. 

2.  To  deter;  to  cause  to  deviate.    [Rare.] 

They  would  find  occasions  enough,  upon  the  ac 
count  of  his  known  affections  to  the  king's  service 
from  which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or  startle 
him.  Clarendon. 

SYN.  To  start,  shock,  fright,  frighten,  alarm 
surprise. 

Startle  (startl),  n.  A  sudden  motion  or 
shock  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  alarm 
surprise,  or  apprehension  of  danger;  a  start 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  1  was 
well  pleased  with  the  accident.  SpectatC" 

Gtartling  (startling),  p.  and  a.  Impressing 
suddenly  with  fear  or  surprise;  strongly  ex 
citing  or  surprising ;  shocking ;  as,  a  start 
linn  discovery. 

Startlingly  (start'ling-li),  otic.  In  a  start 
ling  manner. 

Startlish  (start'Iish),  a.  Apt  to  start 
startish.  [Colloq.] 

Start-upt  (start'up),  n.  1.  One  that  come 
suddenly  into  notice;  an  upstart 

That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over 
throw.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoe  with  a  high  top  or 
half  gaiter.  '  His  hose  about  his  heels,  and 
huge  start-ups  upon  his  feet.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Start-upt  (start'up),  o.  Suddenly  coming 
into  notice  or  importance;  upstart.  '  A  new 
start-up  sect.'  Bp.  Warburton. 

Whoever  weds  Isabella  it  shall  not  be  Father  Fal- 
conara's  start-up  son.  H.  Ir'atpole. 

Starvation  (star-va'shon),  n.  [This  is  one 
of  those  words  which  have  a  Latin  termi- 
nation tacked  on  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  base ; 
comp.  flirtation,  talkative,  readable,  &c.  It 


was  first  used.  arrnrdiiiLi  tn  Horace  "WnlpoU', 
by  Henry  Dundas,  the  tint  Lord  Melville,  in 
a  speech  on  American  arfairs  in  1775,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  nickname  of  Starva- 
tion Dundas.  It  is  now  in  perfectly  good 
use.]  The  state  of  starving  or  being  starved; 
a  suffering  extremely  from  cold  or  want  of 
food. 

Starvation,  we  are  also  told,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  'vile  compounds,'  from  being  a  mongrel;  as  if 
English  were  not  full  of  mongrels,  and  as  if  it  would 
not  be  in  distressing  straits  without  them. 

Fitzedward  Hall. 

Starve  (starv),  ti.i.  [A.  Sax.  steurfan,  pret. 
stearf,  to  perish  of  hunger  or  cold;  L.G. 
itareen,  D.  stereen,  G.  sterben,  to  die.  The 

stiff; 

rigid  or  torp 

be  destroyed. 

For  our  redemciouii  he  star/upon  the  rood. 

Lydgate. 

2.  To  perish  with  or  suffer  extremely  from 
hunger;  to  suffer  extreme  poverty  or  want; 
to  be  very  indigent. 

Sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.   Pope. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold;  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely from  cold.     'Starving  with  cold  as 
well  as  hunger.'   Irving. — 4.  To  be  hard  put 
to  it  through  want  of  anything. 

The  pens  of  historians,  writing  thereof,  seemed 
tut  ved  for  matter,  in  an  age  so  fruitful  of  memorable 


, 

tareen,  D.  stereen,  G.  sterben,  to  die.  The 
oot  is  probably  the  same  as  in  G.  Starr, 
tiff;  E.  stare,  L.  torpfo  (for  storpeo),  to  be 
igid  or  torpid.]  l.t  To  die;  to  perish;  to 


actions. 


Fuller. 


Starve  (starv),  r.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  starved;  ppr. 
starving.  1.  To  kill  or  distress  with  hunger; 
to  distress  or  subdue  by  famine ;  as,  to  starve 
a  garrison  into  a  surrender.  'Give  them 
life  whom  hunger  starved  half  dead.'  Shak. 

Attalus  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy  by  stopping 
their  convoys  of  provisions  from  Africa. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  destroy  by  want;  as,  to  starve  plants 
by  the  want  of  nutriment.— 3.  To  kill,  afflict, 
or  destroy  with  eold.  '  Comfortless,  as 
frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake.1  Shak. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth.  Milton. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse. 
Locke. 

Starveling  (standing),  a.  Hungry;  lean; 
pining  with  want. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains!    Sit'i/t. 

Starveling  (starv'ling),  n.  An  animal  or 
plant  that  is  made  thin,  lean,  and  weak 
through  want  of  nutriment.  '  And  thy  poor 
starveling  bountifully  fed.'  Donne. 
Starwort  (star'wert),  n.  1.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Callitriche; 
known  also  by  the  name  of  mater  starwort. 
They  are  obscure  floating  plants  of  no  known 
use.— 2.  A  small  plant  of  the  genus  Stellaria, 
having  star -shaped  flowers;  chickweed.— 
Sea  starwort,  a  British  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Aster,  the  A .  Tripolium.  It  has 
pale  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  disc,  and 
grows  in  salt  marshes. 

Stasis  (stas'is),  «.  [Gr.,  a  stationary  pos- 
ture.] In  med.  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  or 
other  fluids  in  the  body. 
Statal  (stat'al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  state, 
as  distinguished  from 
the  general  government. 
[Rare.] 

Statant  (sta'tant),  a. 
[From  L.  sto,  to  stand.] 
In  her.  a  term  for  beasts 
when  borne  in  a  stand- 
ing position  with  all 
four  legs  upon  the 
ground 

Statariant  (sta-ta'ri- 
an),  a.  Steady;  well-dis- 
ciplined. 'A  detachment  of  your  statarian 
soldiers.'  Abr.  Tucker. 
Statarianlyt  (sta-ta'ri-an-li),  adv.  In  a  sta- 
tarian manner.  '  My  statarianly  disciplined 
battalion.'  Abr.  Tucker. 
Stataryt  (sta'ta-ri),  a.  [L.  statarius.  See 
STATE.]  Fixed;  settled.  'The  set  and  sta- 
tary  times  of  paring  nails  and  cutting  of 
hair.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

State  (stat),  n.  [O.  Fr.  estat,  state,  case,  con- 
dition, circumstances,  Ac.;  Mod.Fr.  (tat; 
L  status,  state,  position,  standing,  from 
sto,  to  stand.  See  STAND.]  1.  Condition  as 
determined  by  whatever  circumstances;  the 
condition  or  circumstances  of  a  being  or 
thing  at  any  given  time;  situation;  position; 
as  the  state  of  one's  health;  the  state  of 
public  affairs;  the  roads  are  in  a  wretched 
state-  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  ->or 
laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state. 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin 
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Shak.  'The  past  and  present  sf«fc'of  tilings.' 
Dryden.  '  The  state  ot  the  question.'  Boyle. 

2.  Rank;  condition;  quaUty. 
Fair  dame,  I  am  not  to  you  known, 

Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.    Sfta&. 

3.  Royal  or  gorgeous  pomp;  appearance  of 
greatness. 

In  stale  the  monarch's  march'd.         Dryden. 

Where  least  of  state  there  most  of  love  is  shown. 

Dryden. 

4.  Dignity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  him  how  he  should  keep  state,  yet 
with  a  modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes.          Bacon. 

5.t  A  person  of  high  rank.  'She  is  a 
duchess,  a  great  state.'  Latimer. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  inferiuil  states.          Milton. 

G.  Any  body  of  men  constituting  a  commu- 
nity of  a  particular  character  in  virtue  of 
certain  political  privileges,  who  partake 
either  directly  or  by  representation  in  the 
government  of  their  country;  an  estate;  as, 
the  states  of  the  realm  in  Great  Britain  are 
the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
Commons.  See  ESTATE.— 7.  A  whole  people 
united  into  one  body  politic;  a  civil  and 
self  -  governing  community ;  a  common- 
wealth: often  with  the,  and  signifying  UK- 
body  politic  to  which  the  party  speaking 
belongs. 

In  Aleppo  once. 

Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduc'd  the  state.     Shak. 
Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  a  state.  Blackstone. 

8.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government  of 
a  country ;  the  civil  power,  often  as  con- 
trasted with  ecclesiastical;  as,  the  union 
of  church  and  state.  —  9.  One  of  the  com- 
monwealths or  bodies  politic  which  to- 
gether make  up  a  federal  republic,  which 
stand  in  certain  specified  relations  with  the 
central  or  national  government,  and  as  re- 
gards internal  affairs  are  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent.— 10.  t  A  republic,  as  opposed  to  a 
monarchy.  Dryden.— 11.  t  A  seat  of  dignity; 
a  throne. 

This  chair  shall  be  my  state.  Shak. 

12. t  A  canopy;  a  covering  of  dignity.  'His 
high  throne,  under  state  of  richest  texture 
spread.'  Milton.— 13. t  Estate;  possession. 

Strong  was  thetr  plot. 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.    Daniel. 

14.t  The  highest  and  stationary  condition 
or  point,  as  that  of  maturity  between  growth 
and  decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis  between  the 
increase  and  the  abating  of  a  disease.  Wise- 
man.— 15.  That  which  is  stated  or  expressed 
in  writing  or  in  words  or  figures;  a  state- 
ment; a  document  containing  a  statement. 
He  sat  down  to  examine  Mr.  Owen's  states 

Sir  tf.  Scott. 

[When  state  is  used  adjectivally,  or  as  the 
first  element  in  a  compound,  it  denotes  pub- 
lic, or  what  belongs  to  the  community  or 
body  politic;  as,  state  affairs;  state  policy.  ] 
State  (stat),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  stated;  ppr.  stat- 
ing. 1.  To  set;  to  settle;  to  establish.  [Rare.] 

Who  calls  the  council  states  the  day.          Pope. 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of;  to  set  down 
in  detail  or  in  gross;  to  represent  fully  in 
words;  to  make  known  specifically;  to  ex- 
plain particularly;  to  narrate;  to  recite;  as, 
to  state  an  opinion;  to  state  the  particulars 
of  a  caae. 

I  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demon- 
strate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text.     Atterbitry. 

—To  state  it,\  to  assume  state  or  dignity;  to 

actorconductone'sself pompously.  'Rarely 

dressed  up,  and  taught  to  state  it.'    Beau 

&  Fl. 
State  t  (stat),  a.    Stately.    '  So  stiffe  and  so 

state.'    Spenser. 
State-ball  (stafbal),  n.    A  ball  given  by  a 

sovereign;  a  ball  at  a  palace. 
State-barge  (stat'biirj),  n.    A  royal  barge, 

or  one  belonging  to  some  civil  government. 
State -bed  (stat 'bed),  n.     An  elaborately 

carved  or  decorated  bed. 
State-carriage  (stat'kar-rij),n.  Thecarriage 

of  a  prince  or  sovereign,  used  when  he  ap- 
pears publicly  in  state. 
State-Craft  (stat'kraft).  n.      The  art  of 

conducting  state  affairs;  state  management; 

statesmanship. 
The  Normans  were  contentious  in  the  extreme. 

They  were  unscrupulous  in  state-craft.  SirE.  Creasy. 

State-criminal  (stat'krim-in-al),  n.  One 
who  commits  an  offence  against  the  state, 
as  treason;  a  political  offender. 

Stated  (stat'ed),  a.  1.  Settled;  established; 
regular;  occurring  at  regular  intervals;  not 
occasional;  as,  stated  hours  of  business. — 


2.  Fixed;  established;  as,  a  stated  salary. 

'The  stated  and  unquestionable  fee  of  his 

office.'    Addison. 
Statedly  (stat'ed-li),a<fo.   At  stated  orsettled 

times ;  regularly ;  at  certain  intervals ;  not 

occasionally. 
Stateful  t  (staff  ul),  a.    Full  of  state;  stately; 

'A  statcful  silence.'    Marston. 
State-house  (stat'hous),  n.   The  building  in 

which  the  legislature  of  a  state  holds  its  sit- 
tings; tbecapitol  of  a  state.   [United  states.] 
Stateless  (stfit'les),  a.     Without  pomp. 
Statelily(stat'li-]i),arfu.  In  a  stately  manner. 

'Thou  steppest  statelily.'     Sir  II.  Taylor 

[Bare.] 
Stateliness  (stafli-nes),  n.     The  condition 

or  quality  of  being  stately;  loftiness  of  mien 

or  manner;  majestic  appearance;  dignity; 

grandeur. 

For  stiiteliness  and  majesty  what  is  comparable  to 
a  horse?  Dr.  H.  More. 

It  is  a  poor  error  to  figure  them  as  wrapped  up  in 
ceremonial  Stateliness,  avoiding  the  most  gifted  men 
of  a  lower  station.  Carlyle, 

Stately  (stat'li),  a.  1.  August:  grand;  lofty; 
majestic;  magnificent.  'High  cedars  and 
other  stately  trees.'  Raleiyh.—2.  Elevated; 
dignified;  magisterial.  'A  stately  style.' 
Shak.  '  Think  I  am  grown  on  the  sudden 
wonderfully  stately  and  reserved.'  Swtft. 

Stately  (stat'li),  adv.  Majestically;  loftily. 
"Stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.'  Milton. 

Statement  (stat'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
stating,  reciting,  or  presenting  verbally  or 
on  paper.— 2.  That  which  is  stated;  a  formal 
embodiment  in  language  of  facts  or  opin- 
ions; a  narrative;  a  recital;  the  expression 
of  a  fact  or  of  an  opinion;  as,  a  verbal 
statement;  a  written  statement 

State-monger  (stat'mung-ger),  n.  One 
versed  in  politics,  or  one  who  dabbles  in 
state  affairs. 

State-paper  (stat'pa-per),  n.  A  paper  re- 
lating to  the  political  interests  or  govern- 
ment of  a  state. 

State-prison  (stat'pri-zon),  n.  1.  A  jail  for 
political  offenders  only.— 2.  A  public  prison 
or  penitentiary.  [United  States.] 

State  -  prisoner  ( stat '  pri  -  zon  -  er),  n.  One 
confined  for  a  political  offence. 

Stater  (stat'er),  n.    One  who  states. 

Stater  (sta'ter),  n.  [Gr.  stater.  ]  The  name  of 
certain  coins  current  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia.  A  gold  stater  of  Athens  was  worth 
about  l&f. ;  a  silver  stater  about  3*.  (id. ;  a 
Persian  gold  stater,  £1,  Is. 

State-room  (stat'rom),  n.  1.  A  magnificent 
room  in  a  palace  or  great  house. — 2.  A 
small,  elegantly  fitted  up  cabin,  generally 
for  two  persons,  in  a  steamer. — 3.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  railway  sleeping-carriage. 

States-general  (stats'jen-er-al),  n.  pi.  The 
bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  the  assem- 
blies of  provinces;  specifically,  the  name 
given  to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  France 
before  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  to  those 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Statesman  (stats'man),  n.  1.  A  man  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  usually,  one 
eminent  for  political  abilities;  a  politician. 

The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
statesman.  Pope. 

2.  One  employed  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  government. 

It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasant 
who  holds  the  plough.  South. 

3.  A  small  landholder,  as  in  Cumberland. 
[Provincial.] 

Statesmanlike  (stats'man-llk),  a.  Having 
the  manner  or  wisdom  of  statesmen;  worthy 
of  or  becoming  a  statesman;  as,  a  states- 
manlike measure. 

Statesmanly  (stats'man-li),  adv.  Relating 
to  or  befitting  a  statesman;  statesmanlike. 
De  Quincey. 

Statesmanship  (stats'man-ship),  n.  The 
qualifications  or  employments  of  a  states- 
man; political  skill. 

Stateswoman  (stats' wu-man),  n.  A  woman 
who  meddles  in  public  affairs.  B.  Jonson. 

State-sword  (stat'sord),  n.  A  sword  used  on 
state  occasions,  being  borne  before  a  sove- 
reign by  a  person  of  high  rank. 

State-trial  (stat'tri-al),  n.  A  trial  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  for  political  offences. 

Static  (stat'ik),  a.     Same  as  Statical. 

Statical(stafik-al),a.  [SeeSTATIcs.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 
2.  Acting  by  mere  weight  without  producing 
motion;  as,  statical  pressure.—  Statical  elec- 
tricity, electricity  produced  by  friction.  See 
GALVANISM. 


Statically  (stat'ik-al-li).  «'/r.  In  a  statical 
manner;  according  to  statics 

Statice  (stat'i-se),  n.  [L.  statice,  from  Gr. 
statiki1,  an  astringent  herb,  fn»m  .s7a'//,-nx. 
making  to  stop— in  allusion  to  the  powerful 
astringency  of  some  of  the  species.]  A  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  or  subshrubby  plants, 
nat.  order  Plumbaginacca),  characterized 
by  the  (lowers  being  spiki-d  or  paniclcd;  the 
calyx  funnel-shaped,  of  one  piece,  plaited, 
and  somewhat  scarious;  the  petals  five, 


slightly  connate;  the  stamens  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  petals;  and  the  nut  one- 
seeded,  inclosed  in  the  calyx.  Several  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Britain,  growing  near  the 
sea,  most  of  them  on  muddy  shores  and  in 
salt  marshes.  A  number  are  cultivated  in 
Britain,  among  them  being  S.  latifolia,  a 
Siberian  species  witli  blue  flowers.  The  rout 
of  one  species,  S.  carotiniana,  a  very  power- 
ful astringent,  is  used  in  North  America  for 
all  the  purposes  of  kino  and  catechu 

Statics  (stat'iks),  n.  [Fr.  statiqtte,  from  Gr. 
statike,  the  science  which  ascertains  the  pro- 
perties of  bodies  at  rest,  statics,  from  stati- 
kos,  causing  to  stop  or  stand.  Same  root  as 
stand.  ]  That  branch  of  dynamics  which  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  forces  in 
equilibrium— equilibrium  meaning  that  the 
forces  are  in  perfect  balance,  so  that  the  body 
upon  which  they  act  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 
According  to  the  classification  still  employed 
by  many  writers  on  the  subject  the  word 
statics  is  used  in  opposition  to  dynamics, 
the  former  being  the  science  of  equilibrium 
or  rest,  and  the  latter  of  motion,  both  toge- 
ther constituting  mechanics.  But  among 
more  recent  authors  mechanics  is  used  to 
express  not  the  theory  of  force  and  motion, 
but  rather  its  application  to  the  arts.  The 
word  dynamics  is  employed  as  expressing 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  force 
or  power,  thus  corresponding  closely  to  the 
old  use  of  the  term  mechanics;  and  this 
science  is  divided  into  statics  and  kinetics, 
the  first  being  the  science  which  treats  of 
forces  considered  as  producing  rest,  and  the 
second  as  treating  of  forces  considered  as 
producing  motion.  The  two  great  propo- 
sitions in  statics  are  that  of  the  lever  and 
that  of  the  composition  of  forces;  but  it 
also  comprehends  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
excitement  and  propagation  of  forces  or 
pressures  through  the  parts  of  solid  bodies 
by  which  the  energies  of  machines  are  pro- 
duced.— Social  statics,  that  branch  of  soci- 
ology which  treats  of  the  forces  which  con- 
stitute or  regulate  society  as  it  exists  for 
the  time  being. 

Station  ( sta'shon ),  n.  [L.  statio,  ttationis, 
from  sto,  to  stand;  Fr.  station.  See  STAND.  ] 
l.t  The  act  or  manner  of  standing;  attitude; 
posture;  pose. 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.       Shak. 

2.t  A  state  of  rest;  a  standing. 

Her  motion  and  her  station  all  are  one.     Shak. 

All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or 
impelling  forward  what  was  before  in  station  or  at 
quiet.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  anything  stands, 
particularly  where  a  person  habitually 
stands  or  is  appointed  to  remain  for  a  time; 
post  assigned;  as,  the  station  of  a  sentinel. 
'  The  cherubim  taking  their  sta  tiontt  to  guard 
the  place.'  Milton.— 1.  Situation;  position. 

The  fijf  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 

In  middle  station  and  an  even  plain  T       Prior. 

5.  Employment;  occupationjbusiness;  sphere 
or  department  of  duty. 

No  member  of  a  political  body  sr>  mean,  but  it  may 
be  used  in  some  station  or  other.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 


Fate,  fiir,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      V,  Sc.  ley. 
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6.  Condition  of  life ;  social  position ;  rank  ; 
state.  'They  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and 
stiit ion,'  Shak. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station,     Addison. 

1.  Tn  practical  geom.  the  place  selected  for 
l-Iantiiii;  the  Instrument  with  which  an  ob- 
servation is  to  be  made,  au  angle  taken,  or 
such  like,  as  in  surveying,  levelling,  measur- 
ing heights  and  distances,  Ac.— 8.  The  place 
where  the  police  force  of   any  district  is 
assembled  when  not  on  duty;  a  district  or 
branch  police-office. —9.  A  building  or  build- 
ings erected  for  the  reception  of  passengers 
and  goods  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  rail- 
way; a  place  where  railway  trains  regularly 
stop  for  the  taking  on  of  passengers  or  goods. 
10.  Eccles.  (a)  the  fast  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  days  of  the  week,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,,  in  memory  of   the  council  which 
condemned  Christ,  and  of  his  passion.   (&)  A 
church,  among  Roman  Catholics,  where  in- 
dulgences are  to  be  had  on  certain  days, 
(c)  One  of  the  places  at  which  ecclesiastical 
processions  pause  for  the  performance  of  an 
act  of  devotion ;  formerly,  the  tomb  of  a 
martyr  or  some  similar  sacred  spot ;  now, 
one  of  those  representations  of  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  our  Lord's  passion  which  are 
often    placed   round    the   naves   of   large 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  way  lead- 
ing to  sacred  edifices,  and  which  are  visited 
in  rotation.— 11.  In  zool.  and  bot.  the  pecu- 
liar locality  where  each  species  naturally 
occurs.  —  Military  station,   a  place  where 
troops  are   regularly  kept    in  garrison. — 
Naval  station,  a  safe  and  commodious  shel- 
ter or  harbour  for  the  warlike  or  commer- 
cial ships  of  a  nation,  where  there  is  a  dock- 
yard and  everything  requisite  for  the  repair 
of  ships. 

Station  (sta'shon),  v.t  To  assign  a  station 
or  position  to;  to  appoint  to  the  occupation 
of  a  post,  place,  or  office ;  as,  to  station 
troops  on  the  right  or  left  of  an  army ;  to 
station  a  sentinel  on  a  rampart;  to  station 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  in  the  West 
Indies ;  to  station  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  finance :  often  with  reflexive 
pronouns;  as,  to  station  one's  self  at  a  door; 
hence,  stationed  =  having  taken  up  a  station. 

Not  less  one  glance  he  caught 
Thro'  open  doors  of  Ida  station' d  there. 
Unshaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose.  Tennyson. 

Stational  (sta'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
station. 

Stationariness  (sta'shon-a-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  stationary;  fixity. 

Stationary  ( sta'shon-a-ri ),  a.  [L.  station- 
arius.]  1.  Remaining  in  the  same  station 
or  place;  not  moving;  not  appearing  to 
move;  stable;  fixed;  as,  the  sun  becomes 
stationary  in  Cancer  in  its  advance  into  the 
northern  signs. 

In  astronomy  a  planet  is  said  to  be  at  its  station, 
or  to  be  stationary,  when  its  motion  in  rijfht  ascen- 
sion ceases,  or  its  apparent  place  in  the  ecliptic  re- 
mains for  a  few  days  unaltered.  Brandt  &  Cox. 

2.  Not  remaining  in  the  same  condition; 
neither  improving  nor  getting  worse;  neither 
growing  greater  nor  less.  —  Stationary  dis- 
eases, a  name  given  by  some  authorities  to 
certain  diseases  which  depend  upon  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
prevail  in  a  district  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  then  give  way  to  others.     Dun- 
glison. — Stationary  engine,  a  steam-engine 
in  a  fixed  position,  which  draws  loads  on  a 
railway  by  means  of  a  rope  or  other  means 
of  communication,  extending  from  the  sta- 
tion of  the  engine  along  the  line  of  road. 

Station-bill  (sta'shon-bil),  n.  Naut  a  list 
containing  the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's 
company  when  navigating  the  ship. 

Station-clerk  (sta'shon-klark),  n.  A  clerk 
at  a  railway  station. 

Stationer  (sta'shon-er),  n.  [Probably  the 
name  was  first  given  to  persons  selling 
books,  relics,  &c.,  in  connection  with  some 
station  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense ;  comp. 
4 1  only  say,  that  your  standing  stationers, 
and  assistants  at  your  miracle- markets  and 
miracle -forges,  are  for  the  most  part  of 
lewdest  life.'  Sheldon.  Or  simply  from 
booksellers  originally  having  a  station  or 
stall  (L.L.  static)  at  fairs  or  in  market- 
places.] l.f  A  bookseller  or  publisher. 

Some  modern  tragedies  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  Tryphon  trie  stationer  complains  they  are 
seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  pencils,  ink, 
and  various  other  materials  connected  with 
writing. 
Stationery  (sta'shon-er-i),  n.    The  articles 


usually  sold  by  stationers,  as  the  various 
materials  employed  in  connection  with 
writing,  such  as  paper,  account-books,  pens, 
pencils,  ink,  and  even  writing-cases,  port- 
folios, pocket-books,  albums,  inkstands,  and 
the  like. — Stationery  ojfice,  an  office  in  Lon- 
don which  is  the  medium  through  which 
all  government  offices,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  supplied  with  writing  materials. 
It  also  contracts  for  the  printing  of  reports, 
Ac. 

Stationery  (sta'shon-er-i),  a.  Belonging  to 
a  stationer;  as,  stationery  goods. 

Station-house  (sta'shon-hous),  n.  A  place 
of  arrest  or  temporary  confinement;  a  police- 
station. 

Station-master  (stfi'shon-mas-ter),  n.  The 
official  in  charge  of  a  station  ;  specifically, 
the  person  in  charge  of  a  railway  station. 

Station-pointer  (sta'shon-point-erV  n.  In 
tturv.  an  instrument  for  expeditiously  laying 
down  on  a  chart  the  position  of  a  place 
from  which  the  angles  subtended  by  three 
distant  objects,  whose  positions  are  known, 
have  been  measured. 

Station-staff  (sta'shon-staf),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  taking  angles  in  surveying. 

Statism  (stat'izm),  n.  The  art  of  govern- 
ment; hence,  in  a  depreciative  sense,  policy. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion 
to  blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  statistn.     South. 

Statist  (stat'ist),  n.  1. 1 A  statesman;  a  poli- 
tician; one  skilled  in  government.  'Statists 
indeed,  and  lovers  of  their  country.'  Milton. 
2.  A  statistician.  [As  in  this  meaning  the 
word  is  derived  from  statistics,  when  so  used 
it  seems  better  to  pronounce  it  statist] 

Statistic  (sta-tis'tik),  a.  Same  as  Statistical. 

Statistical  (sta-tis'tik-al),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  statistics ;  as,  the  statistical  department 
of  the  British  Association ;  statistical  re- 
ports; statistical  inquiries. 

Statistically  (sta-tis'tik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
statistical  manner;  by  the  use  of  statistics. 

Statistician  (stat'is-tish"an),  n.  One  versed 
in  statistics ;  one  who  collects,  classifies,  or 
arranges  facts,  especially  numerical  facts, 
relating  to  the  condition  of  a  community  or 
state,  with  respect  to  extent,  population, 
wealth,  &c. 

Statistics  (sta-tis'tiks),  n.  [Fr.  statistique, 
from  Gr.  statos,  fixed,  settled,  from  stem 
sta-,  to  stand.  See  STAND.]  1.  A  collection 
of  facts  relating  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
country  or  people,  or  of  facts  relating  to 
classes  of  individuals  or  interests  in  differ- 
ent countries;  especially,  those  facts  which 
illustrate  the  physical,  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, political,  industrial,  and  economical 
condition  or  changes  of  condition,  and  which 
admit  of  numerical  statement  and  of  ar- 
rangement in  tables.- — 2. That  department  of 
political  science  which  classifies,  arranges, 
and  discusses  statistical  facts. 

Statistology  (stat-is-tol'o-ji), n.  [Statistics, 
and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  statistics. 

Stative  (sta'tiv),  a.  [L.  stativus,  stationary, 
stativa,  a  stationary  camp,  from  sto,  to 
stand.]  Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp  or  mili- 
tary posts  or  quarters. 

Statoblast  (stat'6-blast),  n.  [Gr.  statos,  sta- 
tionary, and  blastoR,  a  bud.]  A  peculiar  in- 
ternal bud  developed  in  the  body  cavity  of 
some  of  the  molluscoid  Polyzoa,  and  which, 
on  being  liberated  on  the  death  of  the  pa- 
rent organism,  ruptures  and  gives  exit  to 
a  young  polyzoon  of  essentially  the  same 
structure  as  the  adult.  This  mode  of  repro- 
duction is  called  reproduction  by  internal 
gemmation.  The  fact  that  those  stato- 
blasts  contain  no  germinal  vesicle  nor  ger- 
minal spot,  and  never  exhibit  the  phenom- 
enon of  yolk  cleavage,  as  well  as  the  con- 
clusive fact  that  true  ova  and  ovary  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  same  individual,  are  quite 
decisive  against  their  being  eggs.  They  are 
therefore  simply  internal  gemma)  or  buds. 

Statuat  (stat'u-a),  n.  [L.]  A  statue.  'Even 
at  the  base  of  Pompey'ssfatwa.'  Shak,  'Like 
dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones.'  Shak. 

Statuary  (stat'u-a-ri),  n.  [Fr.  statuaire, 
from  L.  statuarius,  from  statua,  a  statue.  ] 
1.  The  art  of  carving  or  making  statues;  the 
art  of  modelling  or  carving  figures  repre- 
senting persons,  animals,  &c. :  a  branch  of 
sculpture.  ' Architecture  and  statuary.' 
Sir  W.  Temple.—^..  Statues  regarded  collec- 
tively.—  3.  One  that  professes  or  practises 
the  art  of  carving  or  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  sub- 
jects from  the  poets.  Addison. 

Statue  (stat'u),  n.  [Fr.  statue,  L.  statua, 
from  statuo,  to  set,  to  place,  from  stem  of 


sto,  to  stand.]  1.  A  lifelike  representation 
of  a  human  figure  or  animal  in  some  solid 
substance,  as  marble,  bronze,  iron,  wood, 
«frc.,  or  in  some  apparently  solid  substance; 
a  sculptured,  cast,  or  moulded  figure  of 
some  size  and  in  the  round. —2.  A  picture. 
MnKninger.  [Obsolete and  rare.]—  Eqvcutnnn 
statue,  a  statue  in  which  the  figure  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  horseback. 
Statue  (stat'u),  v.t.  To  place,  as  a  statue; 
to  form  a  statue  of. 

Tlie  whole  man  becomes  as  if  stattied  into  stone 

and  earth.  Ftltham. 

Statued(stat'ud),  a.  Furnished  with  statues. 

'Pacing  in  sable  robes  the  statued  hall.' 

Longfellow. 
Statuesque  (stat-ii-esk'),  a.    Partaking  of  or 

having  the  character  of  a  statue. 

In  such  stafitfsyift,  taper -holding  attitude,  one 
fancies  De  Launay  might  have  left  Thutiot.  the  red 
clerks  of  the  Bassoche.  Cure"  of  Saint-Stephen,  and 
all  the  tag-rag-and-bobtail  of  the  world  to  work  their 
will.  Carlyie, 

Statuesquely(stat-u-eskli),  adv.  In  a  stat- 
uesque manner;  in  the  manner  of  a  statue. 
f  Statufsquely  simple.'  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Statuette  (stat-u-ef),  «.  [Fr.]  A  small 
statue;  a  statue  smaller  than  nature. 

Statuminatet  (sta-tu'min-at),  v.  t.  [L.  statu- 
mino,  statuminatum,  from  statumen,  a  sup- 
port, a  prop,  from  statuo,  to  place.]  To 
prop;  to  support  as  with  a  pole  or  prop.  B. 
Jonson. 

Stature  (stat'ur),  n.  [Fr.,  L.  statura,  from 
sto,  statum,  to  stand.]  1.  The  natural  height 
of  an  animal  body;  bodily  tallness:  gener- 
ally used  of  the  human  body.  'Foreign 
men  of  mighty  stature.'  Dryden. — 2.t  A 
statue.  Drayton.  [An  erroneous  usage.] 

Statured  (stat'urd),  a.  Arrived  at  full  stat- 
ure. [Rare.] 

Status  (sta'tus),  n.  [L.]  1.  Standing  or  posi- 
tion as  regards  rank  or  condition.  '  A  phrase 
.  .  .  decisive  of  aman's  social  status.'  0.  W. 
Holmes. — 2.  Position  of  affairs. — Status  quo, 
the  condition  in  which  the  thing  or  things 
were  at  first ;  as,  a  treaty  between  belliger- 
ents, which  leaves  each  party  in  statu  quo 
ante  bellum,  that  is,  with  the  same  posses- 
sion and  rights  they  had  before  the  war 
began. 

Statutable  (stat'ut-a-bl),  a.  [From  statute.] 
1.  Made  or  introduced  by  statute;  proceed- 
ing from  an  act  of  the  legislature;  as,  a 
Statutable  provision  or  remedy. — 2.  Hade  or 
being  in  conformity  to  statute;  standard. 

I  met  with  one  who  was  three  inches  above  five  feet, 
the  slatittable  measure  of  that  club.  Addison. 

Statutably  (stat'u t-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  statute. 

Statute  (stat'ut),  n.  [Fr.  statut,  L.  statutum, 
from  statuo,  to  set  up,  to  fix,  to  determine. 
See  STAND.]  l.  A  law  proceeding  from  the 
government  of  a  state;  an  enactment  of  the 
legislature  of  a  state;  a  written  law;  in 
Britain,  an  act  of  parliament  made  by  the 
sovereign  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons.  Some  ancient  statutes 
are  in  the  form  of  charters  or  ordinances, 
proceeding  from  the  crown,  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  not  beingexpressed. 
Statutes  are  either  public  or  private  (in 
the  latter  case  affecting  an  individual  or  a 
company);  but  the  term  is  usually  restricted 
to  public  acts  of  a  general  and  permanent 
character.  Statutes  are  said  to  be  declara- 
tory of  the  law  as  it  stood  before  their  pass- 
ing ;  remedial,  to  correct  defects  in  the 
common  law,  and  penal,  imposing  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties.  Statute  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legislative  body 
consisting  of  representatives.  In  monarchies 
not  having  representative  bodies,  the  laws 
of  the  sovereign  are  called  edicts,  decrees, 
ordinances,  rescripts,  &c.  — 2.  The  act  of  a 
corporation  or  of  its  founder,  intended  as  a 
permanent  rule  or  law;  as,  the  statutes  of  a 
university. — 3.  In  foreign  and  civil  law,  any 
particular  municipal  law  or  usage,  though 
not  resting  for  its  authority  on  judicial  de- 
cisions or  the  practice  of  nations.  Burrill; 
Worcester. — 4.  A  statute-fair.  [Provincial 
English.]— Statute  labour,  in  Scotland,  the 
amount  of  work  appointed  by  law  to  be  fur- 
nished annually  for  the  repair  of  highways 
not  turnpike.—  Statute  law,  a  law  or  rule  of 
action  prescribed  or  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
tive power,  and  promulgated  and  recorded 
in  writing;  also,  collectively,  the  enactments 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  common  law. 

Statute-book  (stat'ut-bnk),  n.  A  register 
of  statutes,  laws,  or  legislative  acts. 

This,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  statute-book. 
Ha! lam. 
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Statute-cap  (stat'ut-kap),  n.   A  woollen  cap 
enjoined  l>>  be  worn  by  a  statute  passed  it 
1,'iTl    in    the    interest  of    the  cap-makers. 
*  Plain  statute-dipt.'    Shak. 
Statute-fair  (stat'ut-far),  n.    A  fair  held  by 
il;ir   legal    appointment,  in  eon  trad  is- 
tiin-tion  to  one  authorized  only  by  u=e  ami 
wont. 

Statute-merchant  (stnt'ut-mer-chant),  n. 
In  law,  a  bond  of  record,  now  obsolete,  ac- 
knou'lnlu'!'*!  before  the  chief  magistrate,  of 
some  trading  town,  on  which,  if  not  paid  at 
the  day,  an  execution  might  be  awarded 
ju;iinst  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
obligor. 

Statute-roll  (stat'ut-rol),  n.  An  enrolled 
statute.  // 

Statute-staple  (stat'ut-sta-pl),  n.  In  law, 
a  bond  of  record,  now  obsolete,  acknow- 
ledged before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  creditor  might  forthwith 
have  execution  against  the  body,  lands,  and 
goods  of  the  debtor  on  non-payment. 

Statutory  (stat'u-to-ri),  a.  Enacted  by 
statute;  depending  on  statute  for  its  autho- 
rity; as,  &  statutory  provision  or  remedy. — 
Statutory  law.  Same  as  Statute  Law.  See 
under  STATUTE. 

Staunch  (stansh).    See  STANCH. 

Staurolite  (sta'ro-lit),  n.  [Gr.  stauros,  a 
cross,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  See  CKOSS-STONE. 
Called  also  Staurotide. 

Stauropus  (sta'ro-pus),  n.  [Gr.  stauros,  a 
cross,  and  pous,  the  foot  ]  A  genus  of  noc- 
turnal lepidopterous  insects.  S.  fayi  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lobster-moth.  It 
varies  from  2  to  3  inches  in  expanse,  and  is 
curiously  marked.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  Kngland,  but  is  a  rare 
species. 

Stauros  cope  (sta'ro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  stauros, 
a  cross,  and  skopeo,  to  see.]  An  optical  in- 
strument, invented  by  Von  Kobell  of  Ba- 
varia, for  examining  the  polarizing  struc- 
ture of  crystalline  bodies. 

Staurotide  (sta'ro-tid),  ».  [Gr.  stauros,  a 
cross,  and  eidon,  form,]  Same  as  Stauro- 
lite. 

Staurotypous  (sta-rofi-pus),a.  [Gr.  stauros, 
a  cross,  and  typos,  form.]  In  mineral,  hav- 
ing its  macles  or  spots  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Stave  (stav),  n.  [From  staff;  Icel.  stef,  a  re- 
frain or  burden.]  1.  A  pole  or  piece  of 
wood  of  some  length;  specifically,  (a)  one 
of  the  thin  narrow  pieces  of  timber  of  which 
casks,  tubs,  buckets,  Ac.,  are  made.  (6) One 
of  the  boards  joined  laterally  to  form  a 
hollow  cylinder,  a  curb  for  a  well  or  shaft, 
the  curved  bed  for  the  intrados  of  an  arch, 
Ac.  (c)  One  of  the  spars  or  rounds  of  a  rack 
to  contain  hay  in  stables  for  feeding  horses; 
of  a  ladder;  of  a  lantern  wheel,  Ac.— 2.  A 
stanza;  a  verse;  a  metrical  portion. 

Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave.      Tennyson. 

A  stave  is  a  portion  of  a  song  or  poem,  containing' 
a  given  number  of  verses,  arranged  according  to 
some  given  law,  and  ending  with  a  period,  or  at  least 
with  some  important  division  of  a  sentence.  Guest. 

3.  In  music,  the  five  horizontal  or  parallel 

lines,  and  the  spaces,  on  which  the  notes, 

.    Ac.,  of  tunes  are  written  or  printed ;  the 

staff. — Staves  of  a  carbuncle,  in  her.  the  eight 

rays  which  issue  from  its  centre. 

Stave  (stav),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  stove  or  staved; 

ppr.  staving.     1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or 

staves  of;  to  break  a  hole  in ;  to  break;  to 

burst;  as,  our  boat  is  stove;  to  stave  a  cask. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be  lost  by  breaking  the  cask; 
to  pour  out. 

All  the  wine  in  the  city  hath  been  staved. 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

3.  To  pnsh,  as  with  a  staff;  hence,  to  put  off; 
to  delay:  often  with  off. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  (y7"to  a  dis- 
tance. South. 

Answer*  d  with  such  craft  as  women  use, 
Guilty  or  guiltless,  to  stave  ojfn  chance 
That  breaks  upon  them  perilously.      Tennyson. 

4.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles.—  5.  To 
make  firm  by  compression ;  to  shorten  or 
compact,  as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise 
blows,  or  as  lead  in  the  socket-joints  of 
pipes. — To  stave  and  tail,  a  phrase  current 
in  bear-baiting:  to  stave  being  to  check  the 
hear  with  a  staff,  and  to  tail  to  hold  back 
the  dog  by  the  tail;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessa- 
tion or  stoppage.     Hudibras.  —  To  stave  it 
out,  to  fight  it  out  with  staves;  to  fight  till 
a  decisive  result  is  attained,     Hudibras. 

Staves  (stavz),  n.  The  plural  of  staff  and 
stave. 

Stavesacre  (stavz'a-ker),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  Gr.  staphisagria  (which  see).]  Lark -spur 
(Delphinium  Staphysagria),  the  seeds  of 
which  are  emetic,  purgative,  acrid,  and  nar- 


cotic,  and  art.'  iiM'd  i«r  Ui'~tr<>\  iim  vi-nnin. 
for  curing  tin-  itch,  and  in  the  Levant  for 
intoxicating  fish.  See  DELPIIINKM. 

StaveWOOd  (stav'wud),  n.  \  tall  West 
Indian  tit-'L-.  Sitnaniba  ainara.  It  yields 
tilt-  dru<r  known  as  simarub;i-bark,  which  is 
employed  as  a  bitter  toim:  in  diarrluea  and 
dysi-ntt'ry,  as  well  as  in  various  forms  of  in- 
digestion. 

Staw  (sta),  v.i.  [Dan.  staae,  Sw.  staa,  to 
stand.  See  STAND.]  To  be  fixed  or  set;  to 
stand  still,  as  a  cart.  [N'urth  of  England.] 

Staw  (sta).  v.t.  To  put  to  a  stand ;  to  sur- 
feit; to  glut;  to  clog;  to  disgust.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Stay  (sta),  v.i.  pret.  staid,  stayed;  ppr.  stay- 
ing. [Derived  by  some  from  O.Fr.  esteir, 
ester,  to  be,  remain,  continue,  from  L.  stare, 
to  stand.  (See  STAND.)  But  the  transitive 
sense  seems  to  occur  fully  as  early  in  Eng- 
lish, and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  above 
Fiviu'h  verb  could  have  given  such  a  form  as 
stay,  with  its  various  meanings,  intransitive 
and  transitive.  The  origin,  therefore,  is 
probably  different.  See  STAY,  v.t.}  L  To 
remain  in  a  place;  to  be  or  continue  in  a 
place ;  to  abide  for  any  indefinite  time ;  to 
dwell;  hence,  to  delay;  to  be  long;  to  tarry; 
as,  do  you  stay  here,  while  I  go  to  the  next 
house;  stay  here  a  week. 

But  where  is  Kate?    I  stay  too  long  from  her. 
Shak. 

2.  To  take  a  position  in  resistance  or  oppo- 
sition; to  be  fixed,  steady,  or  firm. 

I  stay  here  OR  my  bond.  Shak. 

3.  To  continue  in  a  state;  to  remain. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 
At  their  full  height ;  then  languish  to  decay. 
Dryden. 

4.  To  wait;  to  attend;  to  forbear  to  act    *"  I 
stay  for  Turnus.'    Dryden. 

Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands T 
Ruth  i.  13. 

5.  To  stop;  to  stand  still. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay. 

Spenser. 

6.  To  have  an  end;  to  cease. 

An't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission  stays. 
Shak. 

1.  To  dwell  in  thought  or  speech;  to  linger. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action.        Dryden. 
S.  To  rest;  to  rely;  to  confide  in;  to  trust. 

Because  ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppres- 
sion and  perverseness,  and  stay  thereon. 

Is.  xx*.  12. 

9.  To  wait ;  to  give  ceremonious  or  submis- 
sive attendance :  with  on  or  upon. 

Our  throats  are  sentenced  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Shak. 

I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me.  Shak. 

10.  Naut.  to  change  tack;  to  be  in  stays,  as 
a  ship. 

Stay  (sta),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  staid,  stayed;  ppr. 
staying.  [In  meaning  6,  and  probably  in  all 
others,  the  origin  is  O.Fr.  estayer,  to  prop, 
support,  keep  steady,  from  O.  D.  or  Fl.  staeye, 
staede,  a  prop,  staeden,  to  establish;  akin  to 
E.  stead,  steady.  See  also  STAY,  v.  i.  ]  1.  To 
make  to  stand;  to  stop;  to  hold  from  pro- 
ceeding; to  withhold;  to  retard;  to  put  off. 
'To  stay  the  judgement  o'  the  divorce.' 
Shak.  'To  stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion.' Rowe.  '  With  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's 
wheel'  Keats. 

All  that  may  stay  the  mind  from  thinking  that  true 
which  they  heartily  wish  were  false.  Hooker. 

2.  To  cause  to  cease;  to  finish;  to  end. 

Now  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be  is  dispatch'd 
Ska*. 

3.  To  delay;  to  obstruct;  to  liinder  from 
proceeding;  to  keep  back. 

Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice.  Shak. 

I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument 
that  appeared  to  me  to  be  new.  Locke. 

4.  To  abide;  to  undergo;  to  meet;  to  stand. 

She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 

Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes.     Shak. 

5.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of;  to  wait  for, 
or  till  the  period  of,  or  in  order  to  partake 
of  or  be  benefited  by ;  as,  my  father  stays 
his  coming.     Shak. 

Arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  those  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below.  Shak. 

Mr.  M.  .  .  .  came  to  breakfast  and  stayed  dinner. 
Charlotte  Bronte1. 

6.  To  prop;  to  hold  up;  to  support.     Et 
xvii.  12. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up.    Shot, 
Sallows  and  reeds  for  vineyards  useful  found 
To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

7.  Naut.  to  tack ;  to  arrange  the  sails  and 
move  the  rudder  so  as  to  bring  the  ship's 


la-ad  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  —  To  stay 
a  mast  (naut.\  to  incline  it  forward  or  aft, 
or  to  one  side,  by  the  stays  and  bark-stays 
-Tost.au  the  gtoinaaMa)  to  satisfy  hunger; 
to  stop  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

He  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  butter. 
and  it  has  not  staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

(b)  To  satisfy  or  restrain  a  strong  d 

False  knight,  thou  com'st  to  see  thy  ladye  love. 
And  can'st  not  stay  thy  stomach  for  an  hour. 

Sir  H.   Taylor. 

Stay  (sta),  n.  [From  the  verb;  but  as  mean- 
ing a  certain  rope  in  a  vessel  the  origin  is 
ditlL-rent,  viz.  A.  Sax.  stceg.  IceL  Dan.  Sw. 
It.  and  G.  stag,  a  stay.]  1.  Continuance  in  a 
place;  abode  for  a  time  indefinite;  as,  you 
make  a  short  stay  in  the  city. 

Your  stay  witli  him  may  not  be  long.       Shak. 

•2.  A  lingering;  delay;  tarrying.— 3.  Continu- 
ance in  a  state  or  condition. 

The  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight.    Shah. 

4.  Stand ;  stop ;  cessation  of  motion  or  pro- 
gression. 

Works  adjourned  have  many  st,ivs; 

Long  demurs  breed  long  delays.     Soutfavfll. 

5.  Stop;  obstacle;  check;  obstruction;  hin- 
derance  from  progress.    '  Griev'd  with  each 
step,  tormented  with  each  stay.'    Fairfax. 

6.  t  Restraint  of  passion;  prudence;  moder- 
ation; caution;  steadiness;  sobriety. 

With  prudent  st.ty  he  long  deferred 
The  rough  contention.  Philips. 

7.  A  fixed  state;  fixedness;  stability;  per- 
manence. 

Alas  1  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state !  Dryden. 
8.t  A  hook  or  clasp.  Cotgrave.  —  9.f  A  sta- 
tion or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels.  Sir  P. 
Sidney. — 10.  That  which  supports  or  extends 
anything,  or  keeps  it  in  a  particular  posi- 
tion ;  a  prop ;  support.  '  My  only  strength 
and  stay!'  Milton.  'The  Lord  was  my 
stay.'  Pa.  xviii.  18. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines. 

Addison. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  building,  a  piece  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  brace,  to  prevent  the 
swerving  or  lateral  deviation  of  the  piece 
to  which  it  is  applied.  (6)  In  steam-engines, 
(1)  a  rod,  bar,  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to 
hold  two  parts  together  against  the  pressure 
of  steam;  as,  a  tube  stay;  a  water-space  stay, 
Ac.  (2)  One  of  the  sling-rods  connecting  a 
locomotive  boiler  to  its  frame.  (3)  A  rod 
beneath  the  boiler  supporting  the  inside 
bearings  of  the  crank-axle  of  a  locomotive. 
(<•)  In  »( ining,  a  piece  of  wood  used  to  secure 
the  pump  to  an  engine-shaft,  (d)  Naut.  a 
strong  rope  used  to  support  a  mast,  and 
leading  from  the  head  of  one  mast  down 
to  some  other,  or  to  some  part  of  the  vessel. 


Stays  and  Stay-sails. 


r,  Fore-topmast  stay-sail. 

2,  Main-topmast  stay-sail 

3,  Main-topgallant     stay- 

sail 

4,  Main-royal  stay-sail 

5,  Mizzen  stay-sail. 

6,  Mizzen  -  topmast    stay- 

sail > 


7,  8,  Fore,  main,  and  miz- 
zen  topmast  and  top- 
gallant -  mast     back- 
stays. 
9,  Fore-stay. 

10,  Main-stay. 

11,  Mizzen-stay. 


Those  stays  which  lead  forward  are  called 
fore-and-aft  stays;  and  those  which  lead 
down  to  the  vessel's  sides,  back-stays.  — 
Spring-stays,  a  kind  of  assistant  stays  ex- 
tending in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
principal  stays.—  In  stays,  or  hove  in  stays, 
the  situation  of  a  vessel  when  she  is  staying, 
or  going  about  from  one  tack  to  the  other. 
—  To  miss  stays,  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
tack  about.—  Slack  in  stays,  the  situation  of 
a  ship  when  she  works  slowly  in  tacking. 
(e)  A  rope  used  for  similar  purposes ;  a  guy 
supporting  the  mast  of  a  derrick,  Ac.— 
11.  f!.  (In  composition  the  singular  is  always 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Used;  us,  >Y-n/^<v,  *t<nj,i/nk,>\)  \  kind  <if 
waistroat,  stillened  \vi[]i  \\lialeboneorother 
material,  worn  by  females,  sometimes  by 
men;  a  bodice;  a  eorset:  so  called  from  the 
support  it  gives  to  tbe  body.  The  original 
stays  uviv  in  two  pieces  with  a  lacing  beforu 
and  behind;  heni:e  the  plural  designation. 

'iiorn  j/.ij'J  her  yielding  shape  embrace. 
G,,y. 

Stay-bar  (sta'bar),  n.  I.  In  artn,  the  hori- 
zontal iron  bar  \vhirh  extends  in  one  piece 
along  the  top  of  the  tmiUions  of  a  traceried 
window.  — 2.  Same  us  Stay-rod. 

Stay-bolt  (sta'bolt),  n.  In  irtach.  a  bolt  or 
rod  binding  together  opposite  plates. 

Stay-busk  (sta'busk),  n.  A  stiff  piece  of 
wood,  steel,  or  whalebone  for  the  front 
support  of  a  woman's  stays. 

Stayedt  (stad),  p.  and  a.  Staid  (which  see). 
Butler. 

Stayedlyt  (-ta.l'li),  ada.    Staidly. 

Stayedness  t  ( stad'ues ),  n.  1.  Staidness. 
Cainden.—Z.  Solidity;  weight. 

Stayer  (sta'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
stays;  one  that  stops  or  restrains ;  one  who 
upholds  or  supports;  that  which  props. — 
2.  A  man  or  horse  able  to  hold  on  for  a  long 
course.  [Colloq.  ] 

Stay-hole  (sta'hol),  n.  A  hole  in  a  stay-sail 
through  which  it  is  seized  to  the  hanks  of 
the  stay. 

Staylace  (sta'las),  n.  A  lace  for  fastening 
the  stays  or  bodice  in  female  dress. 

Stayless  (stales),  a.  Without  stop  or  delay. 
Mir.  for  Hags.  (Bare.) 

Staymaker  (sta'miik-er),  n.    One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  stays. 
Our  ladies  choose  to  be  shaped  by  the  staymaker. 
Jos.  Spence. 

Stay  -  plough  (sta'plou),  n.  A  plant,  same 
as  ttcKtharroip. 

Stay-rod  (sta'rod),  n.  1.  In  steam-engines, 
(<n  "ne  of  the  rods  supporting  the  boiler-plate 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  to  keep 
the  top  from  being  bulged  down  by  the  pres- 
sure of  steam.  (6)  Any  rod  in  a  boiler  which 
supports  plates  by  connecting  parts  exposed 
to  rupture  in  contrary  directions,  (c)  A 
tension-rod  in  a  marine  steam-engine. — 2.  A 
tie-rod  in  a  building,  &c. ,  which  prevents 
the  spreading  asunder  of  the  parts  con- 
nected. 

Stay-sail  (sta'sal),  ti.  Any  sail  which  hoists 
upon  a  stay.  See  under  STAY. 

Stay -tackle  (sta'tak-l).  n.  A  large  tackle 
attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  of  a 
pendant,  and  used  to  hoist  heavy  bodies,  as 
boats,  butts  of  water,  and  the  like. 

Stay-wedge  (sta'wej),  n.  In  locomotives, 
a  wedge  tilted  to  the  inside  bearings  of  the 
driving  axles  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 
position. 

Stead  (sted),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stede,  styde,  D. 
and  L.G.  stede,  Dan.  sted,  Icel.  stadr,  Goth. 
.  slaths,  G.  statt,  place,  stead ;  from  root  of 
stand  (which  see).  Hence  steady,  stead- 
fast, steading.]  l.t  Place,  in  general. 

Fly,  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead.       Spenser. 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had  or  might 
have:  preceded  by  in;  as,  David  died,  and 
Solomon  reigned  in  his  stead.-  hence  instead. 

Now  cold  despair  succeeding  in  her  stead. 

To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red.    Dryden. 

3.  The  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid:  now 
rarely  used  except  with  bed  prefixed. 

The  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  stead.  Dryden. 

4.  A  steading  (which  see).  —  To  stand  in 
stead,  to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in  great 
stead.  Atterbnry. 

—To  do  stead,  to  do  service  to.    [Rare.] 

Here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead.     Milton. 

— Stead  is  common  as  the  second  element  in 
topographical  names,  and  occurs  as  second 
element  in  roadstead,  homestead,  &c. 
Stead  (steel),  c.  t.    1.  To  stand  in  stead  to;  to 
be  of  use  to;  to  assist;  to  benefit. 

For  lo. 

My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe.       Shak. 
How  hath  it  steaded  man  to  pray  and  pay 
Tithes  of  the  corn  and  oil.       Edwin  Arnold. 

2.t  To  nil  the  place  of  another;  to  replace: 
with  up. 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your 
appointment,  go  in  your  place.  Shak. 

Steadfast  (sted'fast),  a.  [Stead  and  fast  ] 
..  Fast  fixed ;  firm ;  firmly  fixed  or  estab- 
lished. '  By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast 
and  immovable.'  Congreve. — 2.  Constant; 
firm ;  resolute ;  not  fickle  or  waverin" 
'Steadfast  in  the  faith.'  1  Pet.  v.  9. — 


3.  Steady;  unwavering.  'With  a  steadfast 
eye.'  Shale.  '  I'nconceni'd,  with  steadfast 
sight.'  Dryden.  Written  also  Stedfast. 
Steadfastly  (sted'fast-li),  01(0.  In  a  stead- 
fast manner:  (a)  with  fixed  eyes  'She 
looks  so  Ktcatffuistli/.'  Shak.  (b)  Firmly; 
with  constancy  or  steadiness  of  mind. 

Steadfastly  believe  that  whatever  God  has  revealed 
is  infallibly  true.  If.tte. 

Steadfastness  (sted'fast-nes),  ».  Tin-  siate 
of  being  steadfast:  (a)  firmness  of  standing; 
fixedness  in  place.  (6)  Firmness  of  mind  or 
purpose;  fixedness  in  principle;  constancy; 
resolution;  as,  the  tttKutfatjttuu  of  a  person's 
faith;  he  adhered  to  his  opinions  with  stead- 
jtr*t/t' •.*>•.  — SYN.  Constancy,  resolution,  im- 
mutability, unchangeableness. 
Steadily  (sted'i-li),  «</i'.  In  a  steady  manner: 
(a)  with  firmness  of  standing  or  position; 
without  tottering,  shaking,  or  leaning;  a-, 
he  kept  his  arm  steadily  directed  to  the 
object.  (&)  Without  wavering,  inconstancy, 
or  irregularity;  without  deviating;  as,  he 
steadily  pursues  his  studies. 
Steadiness(sted'i-nes),n.  Thestate  of  being 
steady:  (a)  firmness  of  standing  or  position; 
a  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easily  moved 
or  shaken;  as,  a  man  stands  with  steadiness; 
lie  walks  with  steadiness,  (b)  Firmness  of 
mind  or  purpose;  constancy;  resolution;  as, 
a  man  has  steadiness  of  mind,  steadiness  in 
opinion,  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  objects, 
(c)  Consistent,  uniform  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Steading  (sted'ing),  n.  [See  STEAD.]  A 
farm-house  and  offices,  that  is,  barns,  stables, 
cattle-yards,  &c. ;  a  farmstead;  a  homestead. 
[Northern  English  and  Scotch.) 

Steady  (sted'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  stedia,  from  stede, 
place  (see  STEAD);  D.  stadia,  steady;  G. 
stdtty,  constant]  1.  Firm  in  standing  or 
position;  firmly  fixed;  not  tottering  or  shak- 
ing. 

I'll  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole 
or  no.  Shak. 

2.  Constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit; 
not  fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering;   not 
easily  moved  or  persuaded  to  alter  a  pur- 
pose ;  as.  a  man  steady  in  his  principles, 
steady  in  his  purpose,  steady  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object. 

A  clear  sight  keeps  th,e  understanding  steady.  Locke. 

3.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  uniform; 
as,  the  steady  course  of  the  sun;  steer  the 
ship  a  steady  course;  a  large  river  runs  with 
a  steady  stream;  a  steady  breeze  of  wind. — 
SYN.  Fixed,  steadfast,  firm,  regular,  unde- 
viating, unremitting,  constant,  uniform,  in- 
variable. 

Steady  (sted'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  steadied; 
ppr.  steadying.  To  make  steady ;  to  hold 
or  keep  from  shaking,  reeling,  or  falling; 
to  support;  to  make  or  keep  firm;  as, 
steady  my  hand. 

The  bird  .  .  .  thus  steadied  .  .  .  works  and 
plasters  the  materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or 
stone.  .  Giltert  White. 

Steady  (sted'i),  v.i.  To  become  steady;  to 
regain  or  maintain  an  upright  position;  to 
move  steadily.  '  She  steadies  with  upright 
keel.'  Coleridge. 

Steady-rest  (sted'i-rest),  n.  Same  as  Back- 
rest. 

Steak  (stak),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word: 
IceL  steik,  Sw.  »Uk,  a  steak,  from  steUrja, 
Dan.  sttge,  Sw.  steka,  to  roast.  ]  A  slice  of 
beef,  pork,  venison,  &c.,  broiled  or  cut  for 
broiling.  'To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks.' 
Swift. 

Steal  (stel),  v.t  pret.  stole;  pp.  stolen,  stole; 
ppr.  stealing.  [A.  Sax.  stcelan,  stelan,  pret. 
steel,  pp.  stolen,  to  steal,  to  move  in  a  stealthy 
manner,  to  insinuate  one's  self ;  D.  stelen, 
Icel.  stela,  Goth,  stilan,  Q.  stehlen,  to  steal. 
Same  root  asGr.  stereo, to  deprive.Skr.gtenas, 
a  thief.  Hence  stealth,  stalk,  v.  ]  I.  To  take 
and  carry  away  feloniously;  to  take  clandes- 
tinely without  right  or  leave,  as  the  personal 
goods  of  another.  See  THEFT. 

How  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house 
silver  or  gold?  Gen.  xliv.  8. 

2.  To  take  or  assume  hypocritically. 

Oh,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizard  hide  foul  guile !      Shak. 

3.  To  withdraw  clandestinely ;  to  creep ;  to 
slink  furtively:  used  reflexively. 

He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour  and  for  a 
week  escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries.  Shak. 

4.  To  gain  or  win  by  address  or  gradual  and 
imperceptible  means. 

How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye.  Shak. 


.    to  fly  all  company,  one  night 
i,,  J'.  Sidney. 


So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israrl 

2  .S.tin.  xv.  6. 

5.  To  do  or  effect  so  as  to  escape  observation; 
to  perform  secretly;  to  try  to  accompli*]! 
clandestinely;  as,  to  steal  a  look.  '"J'uvn- 
good.methinks,  tosteaionrinarriaKU.'Wm*-. 

Therefore,  always,  when  thou  cha!i^--t  tiling 
opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it, 
together  with  tile  reasuns  th.it  iiujvu  tlio-c  tu  rli.mge 
and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  ];.;,  ..,i. 

—  To  steal  (t  march,  to  march  secretly;  to 
gain  an  advantage  stealthily. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Harding  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  steal  a  inarch  upon  the  archdeacon. 

SYN.  To  filch,  pilfer,  purloin,  cabbage.  "*' 
Steal  (stel),  v.  i.    1.  To  practise  or  be  guilty 
of  theft. 

Thou  shall  not  steal.  Ex.  xx.  15. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  pass  privily;  to  slip  along 
or  away  unperceived;  to  go  or  come  fur- 
tively. '  From  whom  you  now  must  steal 
and  take  no  leave.'  Shak. 

Fix'dofmind 
she  stole  away. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'U  perfumes, 

And  stole  upon  the  air.  Milton. 

Steal  (stel),  n.  The  handle  of  any  imple- 
ment; a  haft  or  helve.  Written  also  Stale 
Steel,  Stele.  See  STALE.  [Provincial  ] 

Stealer  (stel'er),  n.    One  that  steals;  a  thief. 

The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer.  Shak. 

Stealer  (stel'er),  n.   In  ship-building,  same  as 

Steeler. 
Stealing  (steTing),  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who 

steals  ;    theft.  —  2.    That  which  is  stolen  ; 

stolen  property:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural  ' 
Stealingly  (stel'ing-li),  adv.     By  stealing; 

slily;  privately;  imperceptibly.     [Rare  ] 
Stealth  (stelth),  n.      [From  steal;   comp 

heal,  health;  till,  tilth.]    l.t  The  act  of  steal- 

ing; theft. 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been  com- 
mitted on  him  by  such  an  outlaw.  Spenser. 

2.t  The  thing  stolen.  Spenser.—  3.  A  secret 
or  clandestine  method  of  procedure;  a  pro- 
ceeding by  secrecy;  means  unperceived  em- 
ployed to  gain  an  object;  way  or  manner 
not  perceived  :  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  Poft. 
The  monarch  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 
With  steel  invades  the  brother's  life  by  stealth. 

4.t  A  going  secretly.  '  YoursteaWi  unto  tliis 

wood.'    Shak. 
Stealthful  t  (stelth'fnl),  a.   Given  to  stealth  ; 

stealthy.     Chapman. 

Stealthfullyt  (stelth'fi]l-li),a<f!>.  Stealthily 
Stealthfulnesst  (stelth'ful-nes),  n.  Stealth- 

iness. 
Stealthily  (stelth'i-li),  adv.    In  a  stealthy 

manner;  by  stealth. 

Some  cold  night 

The  coming  husbandman  comes  stealthily, 
And  there  is  fire  and  brimstone  for  my  lords 

Sir  H.  Taylor 

Stealthiness  (stelth'i-nes),  n.  The  state, 
quality,  or  character  of  being  stealthy 

Stealthy  (  stelth  'i),  a.  Done  by  stealth; 
accomplished  clandestinely;  accompanied 
by  efforts  at  concealment;  done  furtively; 
furtive;  sly;  as,  a  stealthy  movement;  a 
stealthy  glance.  'Murder  .  .  .  with  his 
stealthy  pace.'  Shak. 

Steam  (stem),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stem,  steam, 
steam,  vapour,  smoke;  D.stoom,  Fris.  stoame, 
steam  ;  L.G.  stiim,  drift  of  snow  or  rain. 
Perhaps  from  a  root  stem,  signifying  dark, 
Been  without  the  s  in  Skr.  tamos,  darkness, 
timira,  dark.]  1.  The  vaporous  substance 
into  which  water  is  converted  under  certain 
circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure  ;  water 
in  a  gaseous  state.  Water  gives  off  vapour 
or  steam  at  every  temperature  —  a  low  tem- 
perature not  preventing  the  formation  of 
steam,  but  only  decreasing  its  density.  The 
term,  however,  is  strictly  applied  to  the 
elastic  aeriform  fluid  generated  by  heating 
water  to  the  boiling-point.  When  water 
in  an  open  vessel  is  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  212°F.,  or  to  the  boiling-point,  glo- 
bules of  steam  are  formed  at  the  bottom, 
and  rise  to  the  surface;  and  the  continued 
application  of  heat,  even  though  increased 
indefinitely,  will  only  cause  a  more  copious 
and  rapid  formation  of  steam,  and  will  fin- 
ally evaporate  the  whole  of  the  water  with. 
out  raising  the  temperature  of  either.  In 
this  case  all  the  heat  which  enters  into  the 
water  is  solely  employed  in  converting  it 
into  steam  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  But  if  the  water  be  confined  in  a 
strong  close  vessel,  both  it  and  the  steam 
which  it  produces  may  be  brought  to  any 
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temperature;  and  as  steam  at  212'  occupies 
nearly  1700  times  the  space  of  the  water 
from  which  it  Is  generated,  it  follows  that, 
when  thus  confined,  it  must  exercise  an 
enormous  elastic  or  expansive  force,  which 
may  also  be  shown  to  be  proportional  to  Its 
temperature.  Steam  which  has  received 
additional  heat  apart  from  water  is  called 
superheated  steam ,  and  approximates  to  the 
condition  of  a  perfect  gas.  Steam,  however, 
.13  used  in  the  steam-engine  holds  water  in 
suspension  mechanically,  and  differs  sen- 
sibly from  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas. 
It  is  called  saturated  or  wet  steam.  \V  hen 
the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  is  con- 
siderably above  212°  F.  the  steam  formed 
under  such  circumstances  is  termed  high- 
pressure  steam;  at  212'  F.  it  is  termed  low- 
pressure  steam,  and  its  pressure  is  equal  to 
that  of  one  atmosphere,  or  147  Ibs.  on  the 
square  Inch.  Steam  in  its  perfect  state  is 
transparent,  colourless,  and  invisible;  but 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  part  of  its 
heat  by  coming  into  contact  with  cold  air, 
it  suddenly  assumes  a  cloudy  appearance, 
and  is  condensed  into  water.  Hence  ap- 
pears another  important  property  of  steam, 
its  coudensibility;  so  that  whenever  cold  is 
applied  to  it  it  suddenly  returns  to  the 
liquid  state,  and  thus  can  be  employed  to 
produce  a  vacuum.  From  the  properties 
above  briefly  adverted  to,  steam  constitutes 
an  invaluable  agent  for  the  production 
of  mechanical  force,  as  exemplified  in  the 
vast  and  multiplied  uses  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Steam  is  also  employed  as  an  agent 
in  distributing  the  heat  used  for  warming 
buildings,  in  heating  baths,  evaporating 
solutions,  distilling,  brewing,  drying.dyemg, 
and  even  for  cookery.— 2.  In  popular  usage, 
the  visible  moist  vapour  which  rises  from 
water,  and  from  all  moist  and  liquid  bodies, 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat ;  as, 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  of  malt,  of  a  tan- 
bed,  <fcc.  This  is  properly  water  in  a  minute 
state  of  subdivision  arising  from  the  con- 
densation of  steam.  Hence  a  haze  caused 
by  the  sun's  heat.  Wordsworth.—  3.  Any  ex- 
halation. 'A  steam  of  rich,  distilled  per- 
fumes.' Milton. 

Steam  (stem),  c.t.  1.  To  give  out  a  steam  or 
vapour-  to  give  out  any  fume  or  exhala- 
tion. 'Ye  mists  that  rise  from  steaming 
lake.'  Milton. 

Let  the  crude  humours  dance 
In  heated  brass,  iffaffii'ng-viith  fire  intense. 

2  To  rise  in  a  vaporous  form;  to  pass  off  in 
visible  vapour.  'When  the  last  deadly 
smoke  aloft  did  steam.'  Spenser. 

The  dissolved  amber  .  .  .  sffn-ttted  away  into  the 
air.  IVl 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 
'The  vessel  steamed  out  of  port.'  N.  P. 
Willis. 

Steam  (stem),  v.t.  1.  To  exhale;  to  evapor- 
ate '  In  slouthful  sleepe  his  molten  heart 
to  steam.'  Spenser.  [Rare. ]-2.  To  expose 
to  steam;  to  apply  steam  to  for  softening, 
dressing,  or  preparing;  as,  to  steam  cloth; 
to  steam  potatoes  instead  of  boiling  them- 
to  steam  food  for  cattle. 
Steam-boat  (stem'bot),  n.  A  vessel  moved 
by  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  acting  upon 
paddle-wheels,  a  screw-propeller,  or  other 
mechanism  for  propelling  it  through  the 
water. 

Steam-boiler  (stem'boil-er),  n.    A  strong 
metallic  vessel,   usually  of   wrought-iron 
plates  rivetted  together,  in  which  water  is 
converted  into  steam  for  the  purpose  o 
supplying  steam-engines,  or  for  any  of  th< 
other  purposes  for  which  steam  is  used  in 
the  arts,  or  in  domestic  economy;  a  steam 
generator.    See  BOILER,  3. 
Steam -brake  (stem'brak),  n.    In  rail,  a 
brake  made  by  steam  to  act  upon  the  car 
riage  wheels  and  stop  their  motion. 
Steam-car  (stem'kar),  n.    A  car  drawn  o 
driven  by  steam-power. 
Steam-carriage  (stemTcar-rij),  n.    A  loco 
motive  engine  adapted  to  work,  on  common 
roads;  a  road-steamer. 
Steam-casing  (stem'kas-ing),  n.    A  vacnit. 
surroundingany  vessel,  pipe,  &c. ,  into  whicl 
steam  may  be  admitted,  in  order  to  preven 
the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation;  asteam-jacket 
Steam -chamber  (stem'cham-ber),  n. 
division  or  compartment  in  the  boiler  of 
steam-engine  above  the  water,  whence  stean 
is  conducted  to  the  engine.     Called  als 
Steam-room  and  Steam-dome. 
Steam-  chest  (stem'chest),  n.    1.  A  box  o 
chamber  above  a  steam-boiler  to  form 


reservoir  for  the  steam,  and  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  engine;  in  locomotive  engines, 
a  box  attached  to  the  cylinders,  into  which 
the  steam  is  admitted  by  the  regulator. 
The  slide-valve  works  in  this  box  over  the 
steam-ports,  which  open  into  it  from  the 
cylinder  —2.  In  calico-printing,  a  form  of 
steam  apparatus  in  which  steam  is  applied 
to  cloth  in  order  to  fix  the  colours.  —3.  A. 
chamber  heated  by  steam,  and  used  for 
softening  timber  which  is  to  be  bent  to  a 
curved  form,  as  ships'  planking.  Called  also 
a  Steamer. 

team-chimney  (stem'chim-m),  ».    An 
annular  chamber  around  the  chimney  of  a 
Doiler-furnace  for  superheating  steam. 
team -cook  (stem'kok),  n.    A  faucet  or 
valve  in  a  steam-pipe. 

team- COil  (stein'koil),  n.  A  steam-pipe 
used  in  malt  vats,  vacuum-pans  &c.,  bent 


provements  from  the  hands  of  Newcomen, 
Heighten,  Blakey,  and  others.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  imperfect  and  rude  in  its  con- 
struction, and  was  chiefly  applied  to  the 
draining  of  mines  or  the  raising  of  water. 
Up  to  this  time  it  was  properly  an  atmo- 
spheric engine,  as  the  actual  moving  power 
\v;is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
steam  only  producing  a  vacuum  under  the 
piston.  The  steam-engine  was  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  by  the  celebrated 
James  Watt  about  the  year  J782.  The  nu- 
merous and  vital  improvements  introduced 
by  him,  both  in  the  combination  of  its  me- 
chanism and  in  the  economy  of  its  manage- 
ment, have  rendered  the  steam-engine  at 
once  the  most  powerful,  the  most  easily  ap- 
plied and  regulated,  and  generally  speaking 
the  least  expensive  of  all  prime  movers  for 
impelling  machinery  of  every  description. 


mm 

CONDENSING  STEAM-ENGINE. 


pump  for  supplying  the  condenser  cistern ;  «,  the  governor. 


into  a  shape  to  occupy  the  bottom  or  sides, 
so  as  to  have  a  large  surface  in  compact 
space. 

Steam-colours  (stem'kul-erz),  n.  pi.     In 
calico-printing,  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts 
and  mordants  in  which  the  chemical  re- 
action fixing  the  colouring  matter  to  the 
fibre  is  produced  by  steam. 
Steam -crane  (stem'kran),  n.     A  crane 
worked  by  steam,  frequently  carrying  the 
steam-engine  upon  the  same  frame. 
Steam-cylinder  (stem'si-lin-der),  n.    The 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 
Steam -dome  (stem'dom),  n.     In  steam- 
engines,  same  as  Steam-chamber. 
Steam  -  dredger  (stem'drej-er),  n.     See 
DREDGIXG-MACHINE. 

Steam-engine  (stem'en-jin),  n.  An  engine 
worked  by  steam,  or  an  engine  In  which  the 
mechanical  force  arising  from  the  elas- 
ticity and  expansive  action  of  steam,  or 
from  its  property  of  rapid  condensation,  or 
from  the  combination  of  these  principles,  is 
made  available  as  a  source  of  motive  power 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  loco- 
motion The  invention  of  the  steam-engine 
has  been  ascribed  by  the  English  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  By  the  French  the  inven- 
tion has  been  ascribed  to  Papin  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  century.  Papin's  plan 
contained  the  earliest  suggestion  of  a  va- 
cuum under  a  piston  by  the  agency  of  steam. 
The  first  actual  working  steam-engine  of 
which  there  is  any  record?  was  invented  and 
constructed  by  Captain  Savery,  an  English- 
man, to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  for  it 
in  1698.  This  engine  was  employed  to  raise 
water  by  the  expansion  and  condensation  of 
steam.  The  steam-engine  received  great  im- 


Steam-engines  vary  much  in  magnitude, 
form,  and  proportions,  as  well  as  in  the  de-  . 
tails  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  power 
of  the  steam  is  applied,  but  all  work  upon 
substantially  the  same  principles  which 
were  embodied  in  Watt's  steam-engine,  and 
to  understand  one  is  to  understand  all.  The 
above  illustration  represents  a  sectional 
elevation  of  a  Condensing  Steam-engine. 
The  construction  and  action  of  the  steam- 
engine  will  be  readily  understood  from  this 
illustration.  The  pipe  which  conveys  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  opens  into  the  part 
marked  (,  which  incloses  a  movable  valve 
by  means  of  which  the  steam  may  be  alter- 
nately admitted  into  the  cylinder  a  by  the 
upper  port  c  and  lower  d ;  between  these 
points  the  piston  b  works  steam-tight.  The 
valve  (  is  so  contrived  that  while  it  allows 
steam  to  pass  into  the  cylinder  through  one 
of  the  ports,  it  shall  at  the  same  time  open 
a  communication  between  the  opposite  side 
of  the  piston  and  the  condenser  n,  which  is 
a  hollow  vessel  kept  constantly  immersed 
in  cold  water,  a  portion  of  which  is  admitted 
into  it  by  the  injection-cock  o;  conse- 
quently, the  steam  thus  admitted  is  in- 
stantly deprived  of  its  heat,  and  reconverted 
into  its  original  form  of  water,  thereby 
forming  a  vacuum.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  communication  being  opened 
up  between  the  boiler  and  either  side  of  the 
piston,  the  latter  will  ascend  or  descend  in 
the  cylinder  unimpeded  by  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  against  the  other  side,  and 
with  a  force  proportional  to  the  pressure  of 
the  steam;  and  as  the  motions  of  the  steam- 
valve  I  are  regulated  by  the  engine  itself, 
the  above  action  is  kept  up  continuously. 
The  alternating  rectilinear  motion  thus 
generated  within  the  cylinder  is  transmit- 
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teil,  1>y  means  of  a  rod  attached  to  the  pis- 
ton, to  a  strong  beam  //,  movable  upon  a 
central  axis,  a  system  of  jointed  rods  e  e, 
r;illrd  the  parallel  motion,  being  interposed 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  disturb- 
ing action  which  the  riix'iilar  path  of  the 
beam  w.mld  otherwise  exert  upon  the  pis- 
ton. The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam 
is  now.  through  thu  intrrvention  of  the  con- 
necting-rod g  and  crank  k,  converted  into 
a  circular  or  rotatory  motion,  which  is  ren- 
dered continuous  and  uniform  by  the  fly- 
wheel t,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  machinery 
to  be  impelled  is  connected.  The  air-pump 
p  for  withdrawing  the  vapour  and  water 
from  the  condenser,  the  feed-pump  8  for 
supplying  the  boilers,  and  cold-water  pump 
t  for  supplying  the  condenser  cistern,  are 
all  worked  by  rods  from  the  beam;  and  the 
governor  u,  for  maintaining  uniformity  of 
motion,  is  driven  by  a  band  from  the  crank- 
shaft. The  above  description  refei-s  more 
immediately  to  that  class  of  steam-engines 
called  low-pressure  or  condensing  engines, 
in  which  the  power  derived  from  the  rapid 
condensation  of  the  steam  is  made  available 
in  combination  with  that  due  to  its  elasti- 
city; but  if  we  suppose  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus removed,  and  the  waste  steam  al- 
lowed to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  it  will 
then  be  equally  applicable  to  that  kind 
called  high-pressure  or  non-condensing  en- 
gines, which  employ  the  elastic  action  of 
the  steam  alone.  Steam-engines  are  classi- 
fied in  various  ways,  as  portable,  marine,  lo- 
comotive, pumping,  blowing,  winding,  &c. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chief 
parts  they  are  classed  as  beam,  oscillating- 
cylinder,  horizontal,  vertical,  Ac.  The  me- 
chanical energy  of  a  steam-engine  is  usually 
estimated  in  horse -power.  See  HORSE- 
POWER. 

Steamer  (stem'er),  n.  1.  A  vessel  propelled 
by  steam;  a  steam-ship. — 2.  A  fire-engine 
the  pumps  of  which  are  worked  by  steam. 
3.  A  vessel  in  which  articles  are  subjected 
to  the  action  of  steam,  as  in  washing  or 
cookery.  See  STEAM-CHEST.— 4.  In  paper- 
making,  a  vessel  in  which  old  paper,  fibre, 
&c.,  is  treated  in  order  to  soften  it  — 5.  An 
apparatus  for  steaming  grain  preparatory 
to  grinding. — 6.  A  locomotive  for  roads.  See 
ROAD-STEAMER. 

Steamer  -  duck  (stem'er-duk),  n.  A  large 
species  of  duck  of  the  genus  Micropterus 
(M.  brachypterus),  distinguished  by  its  small 
short  wings,  and  the  swiftness  with  which 
it  paddles  over  the  water.  Called  also 
Race-horse. 

Steam  -  gas  (stem'gas),  n.  Same  as  Super- 
heated Steam.  See  under  STEAM. 

Steam-gauge  (stem'gaj),  n.  An  attachment 
to  a  boiler  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  steam; 
a  pressure-gauge.  There  are  many  forms. 
One  of  the  older  is  a  bent  tube  partially  filled 
with  mercury,  one  end  of  which  springs 
from  the  boiler,  so  that  the  steam  raises  the 
mercury  according  to  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure. A  very  common  form  of  gauge  is  that 
known  as  Bourdon's,  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  flattened  metal  tube,  closed  at 
one  end  and  bent  circularly,  into  which  the 
steam  is  admitted.  As  such  a  tube  tends  to 
straighten  itself  out  by  the  force  of  the 
steam  the  amount  of  pressure  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  an  attached  index  apparatus. 

Steam  -  governor  (stem'gu-vern-er).  See 
GOVERNOR. 

Steam-gun  (stem'gun),  n.  A  gun  the  pro- 
jectile force  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
expansion  of  steam  issuing  through  a  shotted 
tuba 

Steam-hammer  (stemliam-er),  n.  A  form 
of  heavy  forge  hammer  operated  by  steam, 
consisting  usually  of  a  steam  cylinder  and 
piston,  with  metal  striker  attached,  placed 
vertically  over  the  anvil.  There  are  two 
principal  varieties:  in  one  the  cylinder  is 
fixed,  and  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the 
piston-rod,  and  is  operated  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder;  in  the 
other  the  piston  is  fixed,  and  the  hammer  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder, 
which  similarly  rises  and  falls  by  the  action 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The  former  is 
known  as  Nasrnyth's,  and  the  latter  as  Con- 
die's  hammer,  which  is  shown  in  the  cut  at- 
tached. In  the  entablature  of  the  figure  is  a 
steam  and  exhaust  valve,  and  attached  to  it 
a  hollow  piston-rod,  acting  as  steam  and 
exhaust  pipe,  to  which  the  piston  is  attached 
as  a  fixture.  The  steam,  being  introduced 
into  the  cylinder  or  hammer  immediately 
above  the  piston,  presses  the  cylinder  cover, 


and  raises  the  hammer  between  the  guides 
to  the  required  height.  The  steam  being 
then  cut  off,  and  the  exhaust-valve  opened, 


Steam-hammer. 

the  hammer  falls,  not  only  with  the  velocity 
of  gravity,  but  with  the  additional  velocity 
produced  by  the  compression  of  the  air  un- 
der the  piston  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  hammer's  ascent,  which,  acting  as  a 
recoil,  adds  considerably  to  the  effect  of 
the  blow.  With  the  most  powerful  ham- 
mers steam  is  also  introduced  on  the  under 
side  of  the  piston,  so  as  to  augment  still 
further  the  speed  and  force  of  the  blow. 
The  valves  and  valve-gearing  are  so  arranged 
that  the  person  in  charge  of  the  machine 
can  arrest  the  motion  of  the  hammer  while 
falling,  or  cause  it  to  fall  at  any  moment 
while  ascending.  In  Ramshottom's  ham- 
mer two  hammer  cylinders  move  horizon- 
tally in  the  same  line,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  the  piece  to  be  forged  is  placed 
between  the  two.  There  are  some  other 
kinds  of  steam-hammers  suitable  for  light 
work,  in  most  of  which  the  hammer-head 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft 
which  acts  as  a  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which 
is  nearer  the  free  end  of  the  shaft  than  the 
end  bearing  the  hammer.  The  hammer  is 
raised  by  cams  attached  to  a  revolving 
drum,  and  falls  when  by  the  revolution  of 
the  drum  the  shaft  is  freed  from  one  of  the 
cams.  These  are  often  called  Steam-tilts. 

Steaminess  (stem'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  steamy  or  vaporous;  vapor- 
ousness;  mistiness. 

Steam-jacket  (stem'jak-et),  n.  Same  as 
Steam-casing. 

Steam -kitchen  (stem'kich-en),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  cooking  by  steam. 

Steam-launch  (stem'Iansh),  n.  A  large 
kind  of  boat  propelled  by  steam. 

Steam-navigation  (stem'nav-i-ga-shon),  n. 
The  art  of  applying  the  power  of  steam  to 
the  propulsion  of  boats  and  vessels;  the  art 
of  navigating  steam -vessels. 

Steam-packet  (stem'pak-et),  n.  A  packet 
or  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  and  running 
periodically  between  certain  ports. 

Steam  -  pipe  (stem'pip),  n.  Any  pipe  used 
for  conveying  steam  from  a  boiler  to  a 
steam-engine,  or  through  a  workshop  for 
the  purpose  of  heating,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Steam -plough  (stem'plou),  n.  A  plough 
or  gang  of  ploughs  worked  by  a  steam-engine 
instead  of  horses. 

Steam-port  (stem'port),  n.  In  locomotive 
engines,  the  name  given  to  two  oblong  pass- 
ages from  the  steam-chest  to  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  steam  enters  and 
returns,  above  and  below  the  piston  Known 
as  the  induction  port  or  the  eduction  port 
respectively,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
steam. 

Steam-power  (stem'pou-er),  n.  The  power 
of  steam  applied  to  move  machinery  or  pro- 
duce any  results. 

Steam -press  (stem'pres),  n.  A  press  ac- 
tuated by  steam-power  acting  directly  or 
intermediately;  specifically,  a  printing-press 
worked  by  steam. 

Steam-propeller  (stem'pr6-pel-er),n.  Same 
as  Screw-propeller.  See  under  SCREW. 

Steam-ram  (stem'ram),  n.     See  RAH,  3. 

Steam-room  (stem'rom),  n.  Same  as  Steam- 
chamber. 


Steam-Ship  (stem'ship),  n.  A  ship  propelled 
by  steam. 

Steam-tight  (stem'tit),  a.     Capable  of  re- 
sisting the  passage  of  steam. 
Steam-tilt  (stem'tilt),  n.    See  STEAM-HAM- 
MER. 

Steam-trap  (stem'trap),  n.     A  cnntrivanri; 
for  permitting  the  passage  of  water  while 
preventing  that  of  steam. 
Steam-tug  (stem-tug),  n,     A  steamer  used 
for  towing  ships. 

Steam -vessel  (stem'ves-el),  71.  Same  as 
Steam-ship. 

Steam-wheel  (stem'whel),  n.  Another  name 
for  a  rotatory  steam-engine.  See  under  RO- 
TATORY. 

Steam-Whistle  (stem'whis-1).  n.  A  sound- 
ing device  connected  with  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  either  stationary,  locomotive, 
or  marine,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
hours  of  work,  signalling,  Ac.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a  section  of  a  locomotive 
steam-whistle ;  a  a  is  a  tube  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  and  opening  into  its  inte- 
rior; it  is  commanded  by  a  stop-cock  e ;  the 
tube  is  surmounted  by  a  hollow  piece  b,  per- 
forated with  holes,  and  surrounded  by  a 
thin  brass  cup  cc;  the  respective  diameters 
of  the  piece  b  and  cup  c  being  so  adjusted 
as  to  leave  a  very  narrow  orifice  all  round. 
Another  thin  brass  cup  d  is  fixed  in  an  in- 
verted position  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  upper  surface  of  the  parts  6  and  c,  so 
as  to  present  a  sharp  edge  exactly  opposite 
the  orifice  above  mentioned.  On  opening 
the  stop-cock  e  the  steam,  rushing  with 
great  violence  through 
the  circular  orifice,  en- 
counters the  edge  of 
the  cup  c,  and  thereby 
produces  a  loud  and 
shrill  sound  which  may 
be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles. 
Steam  -  whistles  are 
made  to  give  musical 
tones  varying  in  pitch 
by  graduating  the 
length  of  the  pipe  or 
cup,  and  a  series  c,f 
whistles  tuned  to  dif- 
ferent notes  and  oper- 
ated by  keys  forms  the 
musical  instrument 
called  the  calliope. 

Steam -winch  (stem'winsh),  n.  A  form  of 
winch  or  hoisting  apparatus  in  which  rota- 
tory motion  is  imparted  to  the  winding  axle 
from  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly  by  means  of  bevel-gear- 
ing, the  direct  action  giving  most  rapidity, 
the  indirect  most  power. 
Steamy  (stem'i),  a.  Consisting  of  or  abound- 
ing in  steam ;  resembling  steam;  vaporous; 
misty. 

Stean  (sten),  n.  and  v.    See  STEEN. 
Stearate  (ste'a-rat),  n.     A  salt  of  stearic 
acid.    The  neutral  stearates  of  the  alkalies 
are  perfect  soaps. 

Stearic  (ste-ar'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from  stearine.— Sfearic  acid  (C18 
H^Oj),  a  monobasic  acid,  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  most  abundant  of  the  fatty 
acids.  It  exists  in  combination  with  gly- 
cerine, as  stearine,  in  beef  and  mutton  fat, 
and  in  several  vegetable  fats,  such  as  the 
butter  of  cacao.  It  is  obtained  from  stear- 
ine by  saponification,  and  also  from  mutton 
suet  by  a  similar  process.  Stearic  acid  is 
in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  scaly  crystals; 
it  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  bums 
like  wax,  and  is  used  in  the  formation  of 
candles.  It  forms  compounds  with  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  which 
are  called  stearates. 

Stearine,  Stearin  (ste'a-rin),  n.  [Gr.  stcar, 
suet.]  (C»Hi10O6.)  1.  The  chief  ingredient 
of  suet  and  tallow,  or  the  harder  ingredient 
of  animal  fats,  oleine  being  the  softer  one. 
It  is  obtained  from  mutton  suet  by  repeated 
solution  in  ether  and  crystallization.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  pressing  tallow  be- 
tween hot  plates,  and  afterwards  dissolving 
in  hot  ether,  which  on  cooling  deposits  the 
stearine.  It  has  a  pearly  lustre,  is  soft  to 
the  touch,  but  not  greasy.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
ether.  When  treated  with  superheated 
steam  it  is  separated  into  stearic  acid  and 
glycerine,  and  when  boiled  with  alkalies  is 
saponified,  that  is,  the  stearic  acid  combines 
with  the  alkali,  forming  soap,  and  glycerine 
is  separated.  When  melted  it  resembles 
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ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  £/ien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig',    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


STEARINERY 

\va\  There  are  three  stearines,  which  may 
br  all  regarded  as  derivatives  of  glycerine 
in  uhii'h  one,  two,  or  three  OH  groups  are 
replaced  by  the  radical  stearyl.  Natural 
stearine  is  the  tristearvl  derivative  of  gly- 
<vrine.— 2.  A  popular  name  for  steark  m-id 
a-;  used  in  making  eainUrs. 

Stearinery  (ste'ar-in-er-i),  n.  The  process 
of  tnftldngstearlne  from  animal  or  vegetable 
fats:  the  manufacture  of  stearineor  stearine 
products. 

Stearone  (ste'a-ron),  n.  (C^fJ^O  )  A  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  the  partial  .Irroinposi- 
tion  of  stearic  acid.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid, 
and  st-ems  to  he  stearic  acid  deprived  of  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid. 

Stearoptene  (ste-a-rop'ten),  n.  A  crystal- 
line siibstance  contained  in  many  essential 
oils.  See  KLJIOPTENE. 

Stearyl  (ste'nr-il),  ».  (CISH^O.)  The  radi- 
cal of  stearie  acid. 

Steatite  (ste'a-tit),  n.  [Fr.  steatite,  from 
Gr.  tftt'ar,  Kteato.*,  fat,  tallow.]  Soapstone; 
so  called  from  its  smooth  or  unctuous  feel; 
a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  mica.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  pagodite  or 
lardstone.  It  is  sometimesconfounded  with 
talc,  to  which  it  is  allied.  It  is  a  compact 
stone,  white,  green  of  all  shades,  gray, 
brown  or  marbled,  and  sometimes  herbor- 
ized by  black  dendrites.  It  is  found  in  me- 
talliferous veins,  with  the  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  tin.  It  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  in  polish- 
ing marble,  Ac. ;  as  the  basis  of  rouge  and 
other  cosmetic  powders;  in  the  composition 
of  crayons,  &c. 

SteatitiC  (ste-a-tit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
steatite  or  soapstone;  of  the  nature  of  stea- 
tite or  resembling  it. 

Steatocele  (ste-at'6-sel),  n.  [Gr.  stear,  fat, 
kel&,  a  tumour.]  A  tumour  of  the  scrotum, 
containing  fat. 

Steatoma  (ste-a-to'ma),  n.  [Gr.,  from  stear, 
fat]  A  lupia  or  wen,  i.e.  an  encysted  tu- 
mour, containing  matter  like  suet. 

Steatomatous  (ste-a-tom'at-us),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  steatoma. 

Steatopyga  (ste-a-top'i-ga),7i.  [Gr.  stear,  ste- 
atos,  fat.andpT/f/e.buttocks.  ]  The  name  given 
to  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  fat  on  the 
buttocks  of  certain  Africans,  especially  of 
female  Hottentots. 

Steatopygous  (ste-a-top'i-gus),  a.  Relating 
to  or  characterized  by  steatopyga;  having 
fat  buttocks. 

Stedfast  (sted'fast).    See  STEADFAST. 

Sted,t  Stedet  (sted),».  [See  STEAD.]  Place 
or  station.  Spenser. 

Steet  (ste),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sttgan,  to  mount. 
See  STAIR.  ]  A  ladder. 

Steed  (sted),n.  [A.  Sax.  sted,  sUda,  a  steed; 
perhaps  from  stem  of  stand,  a  horse  kept 
standing  in  the  stable;  comp.  stallion,  a 
xfctW-horse.]  A  horse;  especially,  a  spirited 
hone  for  state  or  war:  used  chiefly  in  poe- 
try and  poetical  or  picturesque  prose. 
'  Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. '  Shak. 
*  Like  a  steed  that  knows  his  rider.'  Byron. 

Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  outstteds. 
Waller. 

Steek,  Steik  (stek),  v.t.  [A  Scotch  word; 
A.  Sax.  stician,  to  pierce,  to  stick,  to  stick 
in.  See  STICK,  STITCH.]  1.  To  pierce  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument;  to  stitch  or 
sew  with  a  needle.— 2.  To  close  or  shut;  as, 
to  steek  a  door. 

Steek,  Steik  (stek).  n.  The  act  of  stitching 
with  a  needle;  a  stitch.  [Scotch.] 

Steel  (stel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stel,  L.Q.  D.  and  Dan. 
staal,  Icel.  stdl,  G.  stahl,  O.G.  stahal.  Wach- 
ter  and  Adelung  connect  the  word  with  G. 
Ktachel,  a  prick,  from  stechen,  to  stick,  to 
prick,  on  type  of  Fr.  acier,  steel,  from  L. 
acies,  a  point,  an  edge.]  1.  Iron  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  carbon.  Steel  usu- 
ally contains  also  small  quantities  of  sili- 
con, phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sulphur, 
but  iron  and  carbon  appear  to  be  its  only 
essential  constituents.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  carbon  vary  in  steel 
of  different  qualities;  but  in  that  used 
for  ordinary  purposes  the  carbon  amounts 
from  about  05  to  T5  per  cent,  the  tough- 
ness, tenacity,  and  hardness  increasing  with 
the  increase  of  the  carbon,  the  elasticity  di- 
minishing as  the  hardness  increases,  and 
vice  versa.  At  a  red  heat  steel  is  malleable 
and  maybe  welded.  The  colour  is  a  bright 
grayish  white,  the  texture  closely  granular, 
the  specific  gravity  varying  from  7 '62  to  7'81. 
Steel  formed  from  bar-iron  by  cementation 
is  called  blistered  steel,  from  its  surface  ac- 
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quiring  a  blistered  character  in  the  process. 
MENTATION.)  When  blistered  steel 
is  rolled  or  beaten  down  into  bars,  it  is 
called  shear-steel,  and  if  it  be  melted,  cast 
into  ingots,  and  again  rolled  out  into  bars, 
it  forms  caxt-steel.  Cast-steel  is  now  largely 
manufactured  by  what  is  known  as  Besse- 
mcr's  process.  (See  BBSSEMBR'S  PBOOBSa) 
\ufttffil  or  German  nti>cl  is  an  impure 
ami  variable  kind  of  steel  procured  from 
oast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore. 
The  natural  steel  yielded  by  cast-iron ,  man  u- 
factured  in  the  refining  houses,  is  known  by 
the  general  name  of  furnace  ateel,  and  that 
which  has  only  been  once  treated  with  a  re- 
fining furnace  is  particularly  called  rough 
sti-el.  The  peculiarity  of  steel,  upon  which 
its  high  value  in  the  arts  in  a  great  measure 
depends,  is  its  property  of  becoming  hard 
after  being  heated  to  redness  and  then  sud- 
denly cooled  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  of  being  again  softened  down  to 
any  requisite  degree  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  temperature.  This  process  is  called 
''ntj.  It  is  found  that  the  higher  the 
temperature  to  which  steel  is  raised,  and  the 
more  sudden  the  cooling,  the  greater  is  the 
hardness ;  and  hence,  any  degree  of  hard- 
ness can  be  given  to  steel  which  is  required 
for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. According  to  the  degree  of  hardness 
to  which  steel  is  tempered  it  assumes 
various  colours,  and  formerly  these  colours 
served  as  guides  to  the  workman.  Now, 
however,  a  thermometer,  with  a  bath  of 
mercury  or  oil,  is  employed,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  tempering  is  performed  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  certainty.  The  uses  of 
steel  in  forming  various  kinds  of  instru- 
ments, edge-tools,  springs,  &c.,  are  well 
known.—  Indian  steel.  SeeWoorz.—  2.  Fig. 
a  weapon;  particularly,  an  offensive  wea- 
pon, as  a  sword,  spear,  and  the  like. 

Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 

And  by  my  side  wear  steel}  Shak. 

While  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Receiv'd  the  steel  bath  d  in  his  brother's  blood. 
Dry  den. 

3.  A  kind  of  steel  file  for  sharpening  knives. 

4.  A  piece  of  steel  for  striking  sparks  from 
flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  match.—  5.  Anything 
of  extreme  hardness;  hardness;  sternness; 
rigour.    '  Hands  of  steel. '    Johnson.    '  Man- 
hood's heart  of  steel. '    Byron. 

Steel  (stel),  a.  1.  Made  of  steel;  as,  a  steel 
plate  or  buckle.  — 2.  Resembling  steel  in 
hardness;  hence,  unfeeling;  rigorous.  'Thy 
steel  bosom.'  Shak.  'The  flinty  and  steel 
couch  of  war.'  Shak.— Steel  toys,  the  manu- 
facturing term  for  such  small  articles  as 
cork-screws,  buckles,  button -hooks,  boot- 
hooks,  Ac.,  when  made  of  polished  steel. 

Steel  (stel),  v.t.  1.  To  overlay,  point,  or 
edge  with  steel ;  as,  to  steel  the  point  of  a 
sword;  to  steel  a  razor;  to  steel  an  axe. — 2.  To 
fortify  as  with  steel;  to  make  hard  or  stub- 
born; to  render  insensible  or  obdurate;  as,  to 
steel  one's  heart  against  mercy.  'Lies  well 
steel'd  with  weighty  arguments.'  Shak.  'An 
aged  knight,  to  danger  steel'd.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
O  God  of  battles,  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts.  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, polish,  or  other  qualities. 

Thete  waters,  steel'd 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish.  Wordsworth. 

Steel-bow  (steTbou),  a.  A  term  in  Scots 
law,  steel-bow  goods  consisting  in  corn,  cattle, 
straw,  implements  of  husbandry,  delivered 
by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by  means  of 
which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  stock  and 
labour  the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of 
which  he  becomes  bound  to  return  articles 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
uncertain.  Bell's  Diet. 

Steel-bronze  (stel'bronz),  «.  A  very  hard 
and  tenacious  alloy,  composed  of  about  90 
parts  copper  to  10  parts  tin,  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  steel,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cannon. 

Steel-cap  (steTkap),  n.  A  cap  or  head-piece 
of  steel;  armour  for  the  head. 

Steel-clad  (steTklad),  a.  Clad  with  steel 
mail  or  armour;  as,  steel-clad  warriors. 

Steel-engraving(steTen-grav-ing),?i.  i.  The 
art  of  engraving  upon  steel-plates  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  prints  or  impressions 
in  ink,  upon  paper  and  other  substances.— 

2.  The  design  engraved  upon  the  steel-plate. 

3.  An  impression  or  print  taken  from  the 
engraved  steel -plate. 

Steeler  (stel'er),  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
foremost  or  af  tmost  plank  in  a  strake,  which 
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is  dropped  short  of  the  stem  or  stern  post 

Spelled  also  Stt'tlli't: 

Steeliness  (steTi-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
steely;  great  hardness. 

Steeling  (steTing),  n.  1.  The  process  of  weld- 
ing a  piece  of  steel  on  that  part  of  a  cutting 
instrument  which  is  to  receive  the  edge. — 
2.  The  process  of  covering  a  metal-plate 
with  steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  more  durable.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  stereotype  and  engraved  copper- 
plates. 

Steeling-strake  (stfil'Ing-Btrak),  >i.  Same 
as  St'-eler  (which  see). 

Steel-pen  (steTpen),  n.  A  pen  made  of 
steel. 

Steel-plate  (steTplfit).  n.  1.  A  piece  of  steel 
tlatteiie.il  (irextejided  to  an  even  surface,  and 
of  uniform  thickness.  Such  plates  are  used 
as  armour  fur  the  sides  of  war-ships,  and 
for  other  purposes.— 2.  A  plate  of  polUhrd 
steel  on  which  a  design  is  engraved  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  it  to  paper  by  im- 
pressing or  printing.— 3.  The  impression  or 
print  taken  from  the  engraved  plate. 

Steel-trap  (steTtrap),  n.  A  trap  for  catch- 
ing wild  animals,  consisting  of  two  iron- 
toothed  jaws,  which  close  by  means  of  a 
powerful  steel  spring,  when  the  animal  dis- 
turbs the  catch  or  tongue  by  which  they  are 
kept  open. 

Steel-Wine  (steTwin),  n.  Wine  in  which 
steel  filings  have  been  placed  for  some  time: 
used  medicinally.  Sintnionds. 

Steely  (stel'i),  a.  I.  Made  of  steel;  consist- 
ing of  steel.  'The  steely  point  of  Clifford's 
lance.'  Shak. 

Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew.     Gay. 

2.  Resembling  steel  in  hardness;  hard;  firm; 
stubborn. 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
steely  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love. 
Sir  f.  Sidney. 

3.  Resembling  the  surface  of  polished  steel. 
Steelyard  (stel'yard),  n.     [Steel  and  yard.} 

An  instrument  for  weighing  bodies,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  rod  or  bar  A  B  marked 
with  notches  designating  the  number  of  tons, 
hundredweights,  pounds,  &c.,  and  a  weight 
K  which  is  movable  along  this  bar,  and 
which  is  made  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
body  D  by  being  removed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  fulcrum.  The  principle  of 
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the  steelyard  is  that  of  the  lever,  where  an 
equilibrium  is  produced  when  the  products 
of  the  weights  on  opposite  sides  into  their 
respective  distances  from  the  fulcrum  are 
equal  to  one  another.  Hence  a  less  weight 
is  made  to  indicate  a  greater  by  being  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  ful- 
crum. For  weighing  heavy  loads  the  steel- 
yard is  a  convenient  instrument,  but  for 
smaller  weights  it  is  less  accurate  than  the 
common  balance. 

Steen,  t  Steant  (sten),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  sttena,  a 
kind  of  drinking  vessel.]  A  vessel  of  clay 
or  stone. 

Steen,  Stean  (sten),  v.t.  To  line  with  stone 
or  brick,  as  a  well,  cesspool,  &c. ;  to  mend 
with  stones,  as  a  road.  [Provincial.] 

Steenbok  (sten'bok  or  stan'bok),  n.  [D. 
steen,  stone,  and  bok,  a  buck.]  A  species 
of  antelope,  the  Antilope  (Kanatragus)  tra- 

?ulus,  which  derives  its  name  from  inhabit- 
ng  the  stony  plains  and  rocky  hills  of  South 
Africa.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent  veni- 
son. Spelled  also  Steiiibok, 

Steening,  Steaning  (sten'ing),  n.  In  arch. 
the  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of  a  well 
or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which  is  to  preveut 
the  irruption  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Steenkirk,  Steinkirk  (sten'kerk),  n.  A 
name  brought  into  fashion,  after  the  battle 
of  Steenkirk,  for  several  articles,  especially 
of  dress,  as  wigs,  buckles,  powder,  &c.,  and 
especially  large,  elaborately  ornamented 
neck-ties.  Macaulay. 

Steep  (step),  a.  [A.  Sax.  stedp,  high,  lofty; 
Icel.  steypthr,  steep,  rising  high;  probably 
allied  to  stoop,  and  signifying  literally  sink- 
ing down  abruptly;  comp.  L.  altvx,  high  or 
deep.  Steeple  seems  a  derivative  form.l 


.Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  piu;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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STELLATE 


1.  Making  a  large  nn-lt-  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  ;  ascending  or  descending  with 
great  inclination;  precipitous;  as,  a  MV>y; 
hill  or  mountain;  a  */•  <•/'  mnf ;  a  xto'p 
ascent;  a  steep  declivity. —2. t  Not  easily 
accessihle;  lofty;  elevated;  high. 

To  a  room  they  came, 
Steep  and  of  state.  Chapman. 

3.  High-priced;  dear.     (Slang.] 
Steep  (step),  n.    A  precipitous  place;  a  rock 
or  hill  which  slopes  with  a  large  angle  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon;  a  precipice.     '  On 
Sunium's  marbled  steep.'    l>;tron. 

\Vc  li.ul  on  each  side  rocks  and  mountains  broken 
into  a  thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices. 

Addison. 

Steep  (step),  v.t.  [D.  and  G.  stippen,  Fris. 
,-.'/  /"•/).  to  dip,  to  steep.  Perhaps  connected 
with  steep,  adjective,  and  literally  meaning 
to  dip  down  abruptly.]  To  soak  in  a  liquid;  to 
macerate;  to  extract  the  essence  of  by  soak- 
ing; as,  cloth  is  xteeped  in  lye  or  other  liquid 
in  bleaching  or  dyeing;  plants  and  drugs  are 
steeped  in  water,  wine,  and  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  tincturing  the  liquid  with  their 
qualities.  Often  used  figuratively.  'My  sense 
in  Lethe  steep.'  Shak.  '(A.  heart) steeped  in 
selfishness.'  Thackeray.  4  Steeped  to  the  lips 
in  misery.'  Longfellow. 

Steep  (step),  n.  1.  Something  that  is  steeped 
or  used  in  steeping;  a  fertilizing  liquid  in 
which  seeds  are  steeped  to  quicken  germin- 
ation.—2.  A  rennet-bag. 

Steep-down  (step'doun),  a.  Having  steep 
descent.  'Steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire.' 
Shak. 

Steepen  (step'n),  v.i.    To  become  steep. 

As  the  way  steepened,  .  .  .  \  could  detect  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hill  some  traces  of  the  old  path. 

Hugh  Miller. 

Steeper  (step'er),  n,  A  vessel,  vat,  or  cistern 
in  which  things  are  steeped. 

Sleepiness  (step'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  steepy  or  steep ;  steepness. 
'The  crauginess  and  sleepiness  of  places.' 
Howell.  [Rare.] 

Steeping  (step'ing),  n.  A  counterfeit  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  of  the  value  of  about  a 
halfpenny,  coined  abroad  and  smuggled  into 
England. 

Steeple  (ste'pl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stepel,  stypel,  a 
steeple,  a  tower;  L.G.  stipel,  a  pillar,  a  sup- 
porter, a  pillar  attached  to  a  great  building; 
Icel.  stopull,  a  steeple,  a  pillar;  allied  to 
steep  (which  see).  ]  A  lofty  erection  attached 
to  a  church,  town-house,  or  other  public 
edifice,  and  generally  intended  to  contain 
its  bells.  Steeple  is  a  general  term  applied 
to  every  appendage  of  this  description, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  tower  or  a  spire, 
or,  as  is  usual,  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  'A  weather-cock  on  a  steeple,'  Shak, 
'Far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound.' 
Dryden. 

Steeple  -  bush  (ste'pl -bush),  n.  A  plant, 
hard-hack  (which  see). 

Steeple-chase  (ste'pl-chas),  n.  A  kind  of 
horse-race  across  a  difficult  tract  of  country 
in  which  ditches,  hedges,  fences,  and  other 
obstacles  have  to  be  jumped  as  they  come  in 
the  way.  It  is  said  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  originally  any  conspicu- 
ous object,  such  as  a  church -steeple,  was 
chosen  as  a  goal,  towards  which  those  taking 
part  ill  the  race  were  allowed  to  take  any 
course  they  chose.  The  steeple-chase  course 
of  the  present  day  is  marked  out  by  flags, 
between  which  the  rider  must  pass  before 
he  can  win  the  race. 

Steeple-chaser  (ste'pl-chas-er),  n.  One  who 
rides  in  steeple-chases;  a  horse  engaged  in 
a  steeple-chase;  a  horse  trained  for  running 
steeple-chases. 

Steepled  (ste'pld),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
steeple ;  adorned  with,  or  as  with,  steeples 
or  towers;  towering  up. 

A  steepled  turbant  on  her  head  she  wore.  Fairfax. 

Steeple-house  t  (ste'pl-hous),  n.  A  church: 
a  term  of  contempt.  Hallywell. 

Steeply  (step'li),  adv.  In  a  steep  manner; 
with  steepness;  with  precipitous  declivity; 
as,  a  height  rising  steeply  up. 

Steepness  (step'ries),  n.  The  state  of  being 
steep;  precipitousness;  as,  the  steepness  of  a 
hill,  a  bank,  or  a  roof.  '  The  barrenness  of 
the  rock,  or  the  steepness  of  the  ascent.' 
Addison. 

Steepy  (step'i),  a.  Having  a  steep  or  pre- 
cipitous declivity;  as,  steepy  crags:  a  poeti- 
cal word.  '  The  steepy  cliffs.'  Dryden. 

Steer  (ster),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ste&r,  D.  and  G. 
ttier,  Icel.  stjorr,  Goth,  stiur,  a  steer,  a  bull. 
Probably  from  same  root  as  Skr.  sthura, 
strong,  and  cognate  with  L.  taunts,  Gr. 


tauros,  a  bull,  these  words  having  lost  the 
s.  For  loss  or  retention  of  initial  s  see 
SXEE7E.]  A  young  male  of  the  rnnmion 
ox  or  ox  kind.  '  With  solemn  pomp  then 

sacrific'd  uxtccr.'     Dri/de.n.      Set1  OX. 

Steer  (ster),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  stetiran,  stf/ran.  to 
rule,  govern,  direct,  steer;  Dan.  tttiii->\  Irrl. 
sttfra,  G.  steuern,  to  steer;  Goth,  xtiiirjitii, 
to  establish,  to  settle.  Probably  from  s;une 
root  as  Gr.  staurox,  a  stake;  Skr  stint  rim, 
firm.]  1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course 
of,  by  the  movements  of  the  helm.  'Boats 
that  are  not  steered.'  Shak.  Hence — 2.  To 
control  or  govern  the  course  of;  to  direct; 
to  guide.  '  That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps 
did  steer.'  Spenser. 

A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  humanity.  Shak. 

Steer  (ster),  v.i.  1.  To  direct  and  govern  a 
ship  or  other  vessel  in  its  course ;  as,  for- 
merly seamen  steered  bythe  stars;  they  now 
steer  by  the  compass. —2.  To  direct  one's 
course  at  sea ;  to  sail ;  to  take  a  course  at 
the  direction  of  the  helm ;  as,  a  ship  steers 
for  Liverpool.  'Steering  ,  .  .  towards  the 
isle  of  Rhodes.'  Shak. — 3.  To  have  a  certain 
character  as  regards  answering  the  helm ; 
as,  a  ship  steers  with  ease.  — 4.  Fig.  to  con- 
duct one's  self;  to  take  or  pursue  a  course 
or  way. 

Steer  t  (s_ter),  n.     A  rudder  or  helm. 

Steer  (ster),  v.  t.  To  stir;  to  touch;  to  meddle 
with  so  as  to  injure.  [Scotch.] 

Steerage  (steVaj),  n.  l.  The  act  or  practice 
of  directing  and  governing  in  a  course ;  as, 
the  steerage  of  a  ship. 

He  left  the  city,  and,  in  a  most  tempestuous  season, 
forsook  the  helm  and  steerage  Q{  the  commonwealth. 
Milton, 

2.  Naut.  the  effect  of  a  helm  on  the  ship; 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  an  individual 
ship  is  affected  by  the  helm.— 3.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  ship  forward  of  the  great  cabin, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head 
or  partition.  In  merchant  ships  this  place 
is  sometimes  fitted  up  with  berths  for  the 
petty  officers  and  sailors,  and  in  passenger 
ships  it  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  inferior 
class  of  passengers,  hence  called  steerage 
passengers. 

It  being  necessary  for  me  to  observe  strict  econo- 
my, I  took  my  passage  in  the  steerage.          Dickens. 

4.  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the  tiller  tra- 
verses; the  hinder  or  stern  part— 5.  Direc- 
tion; regulation;  management.     [Rare.] 
But  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course 
Direct  my  sail.  Shak. 

6.  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed.  [Rare.  ] 

Inscribed  to  Phcebus  here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings.  Dryden. 

Steerage-way  (steVaj-wa),  n.  Naut.  that 
degree  of  progressive  movement  of  a  ship 
which  renders  her  governable  by  the  helm. 

Steerer(ster'er),Ti.  One  that  steers;  a  steers- 
man. Bp.  Pearson. 

Steering  -  sail  (steYing-sal),  n.  A  sail  to 
assist  in  steering  a  vessel. 

Steering-wheel  (sterlng-whel).  n.  The 
wheel  by  which  the  rudder  of  a  ship  is 
turned  and  the  ship  is  steered. 

Steerless  t  (stories),  a.     Having  no  rudder. 

Steerling  (sterling),  n.  A  young  steer  or 
bullock. 

Steersman  (sterz'man),  n.  One  that  steers; 
the  helmsman  of  a  ship.  '  A  ship  by  skilful 
steersman  wrought.'  Hilton. 

The  joyful  steersman  clears  his  way 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  inmost  bay.     Drydtn. 

Steersmatet  (sterz'mat),n.  One  who  steers; 
a  steersman  or  helmsman.  'Such  a  steers- 
mate  at  the  helm.'  Stilton. 

Steeve  (stev),  v.i.  [Akin  to  stiff,  and  per- 
haps directly  from  the  Dutch;  comp.D.stevig, 
stiff,  firm.  A  steeving  bowsprit  has  its  name 
from  the  lower  end  being  fixed  stiff  or  firmly 
and  immovably  in  the  vessel,  a  horizontal 
one  being  movable.]  Naut.  to  project  from 
tbe  bows  at  an  angle  instead  of  horizontally: 
said  of  a  bowsprit. 

Steeve  (stev),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  steeved;  ppr. 
steeving.  Naut.  to  give  a  certain  angle  of 
elevation  to:  said  of  the  bowsprit. 

Steeve  (stev),  n.  Naut.  (a)  the  angle  which 
the  bowsprit  makes  with  the  horizon.  (6)  A 
long  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a  block 
at  one  end,  and  used  in  stowing  certain 
kinds  of  cargo,  which  need  to  be  driven  in 
close. 

Steeve  (stev),  a.  [A  form  of  stiff.}  Firm; 
compacted;  not  easily  beut  or  broken. 
[Scotch.] 

Steevely(stevli),ady.  [See  STEEVE.]  Firmly; 
stoutly.  [Scotch.] 


Steeving  (sieving),  ?).  Naut.  the  angle  of 
elevation  which  a  ship's  bowsprit  makes 
with  the  horizon. 

Steg  (steg),  n.  [Icel.  steggr,  the  male  of 
several  animals.  See  STAG.]  A  gander, 
[Local.] 

Steganographist  (steg-a-nog'ra-flsO.n.  [Gr. 
stfjanos,  secret,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  One 
who  practises  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 

Steganography  (steg-a-nog'ra-fl),  n.  The 
art  of  writing  in  cipher,  or  in  characters 
which  are  not  intelligible  except  to  the  per- 
sons who  correspond  with  each  other;  eryp- 
tography.  'Occult  notes,  Steganography, 
polygraphy. '  Burton. 

Steganophthalmata  ( steg'an-of-thal-ma"- 
ta),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  strganos,  covered,  and  opfi- 
thalmos,  the  eye.]  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain ('hidden-eyed')  Medusae,  in  which  the 
sense-organs  ('marginal  bodies')  are  pro- 
tected by  a  sort  of  hood.  The  Steganoph- 
thalmata are  now  separated  from  the  true 
Medusidac,  and  placed  in  a  separate  divi- 
sion under  the  name  of  Lucernarida.  See 
LUCERNARTPA.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Steganophthalmate(steg'an-of-tharmat), 
a.  and  n.  Belonging  to  or  one  of  the  Steg- 
anophthalmata. 

Steganopod  (steg'an-o-pod),  n.  [Gr.  steya- 
noa,  covered,  and  pouxt  podos,  a  foot.]  One 
of  a  family  of  swimming-birds  with  the  four 
toes  connected  by  the  same  web,  as  the 
pelicans. 

StegnosiS  (steg-no'sis),  n.  [Gr.]  Constipa- 
tion. 

StegnptiC  (steg-notlk),  a.  [Gr.  stegnotikos.] 
Tending  to  render  costive,  or  to  diminish 
excretions  or  discharges  generally. 

Stegnotic  ( steg-not'ik ),  n.  A  medicine 
which  tends  to  produce  costiveness;  one 
that  diminishes  excretions  or  discharges 
generally. 

Stein  (sten),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  stcenan,  to  stone.] 
To  line  with  stone  and  brick,  as  a  well. 
London. 

SteinbOCk  (stm'bok),n.  l.The  German  name 
of  the  ibex,  an  animal  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  southern  Europe.  — 2.  Same 
as  Steenbok. 

Steinheilite  (stinliil-It),  n.  [From  Count 
Steinheil,  a  governor  of  Finland.  ]  A  mineral 
of  a  blue  colour,  a  variety  of  iolite. 

Stela,  Stele  (stela,  stele),  n.  [Gr.  stele,  a 
poster  slab,  an  upright  stone,  from  stem  sta, 
to  stand.]  1.  In  arch,  a  small  column  with- 
out base  or  capital,  serving  as  a  monument, 
a  milestone,  and  the  like. — 2.  In  archceol.  a 
sepulchral  slab  or  column,  which  in  ancient 
times  answered  the  purpose  of  a  gravestone. 

Stele  t  (stel),  n.     A  stale  or  handle ;  a  stalk. 

Stelechlte  (ste'le-kit),  n.  [Fr.  steUchite, 
from  Gr.  stelechos,  the  crown  of  the  root,  the 
stem  or  trunk.]  A  fine  kind  of  storax,  in 
larger  pieces  than  the  calamite. 

Stelene  ( stelen ),  a.  [See  STELA.]  Eesem- 
bling  or  used  as  a  stela;  columnar. 

Stell  (stel),  n.  [Allied  to  stall.  See  below.] 
A  sort  of  fenced  in  inclosure  forming  a  shel- 
ter for  cattle  or  sheep.  [Northern  English.] 

Stell  (stel),  v.t.  [D.  and  G.  stellen,  to  set, 
to  place;  akin  stall.}  To  fix;  to  set;  to  place 
in  a  permanent  manner;  to  place  against  a 
fixed  support;  as,  to  stell  his  foot  against 
the  wall.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Mine  eye  hath  played  the  painter  and  hath  stel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart.       Shak. 

Stella  (stella),  n.  [L.,  a  star.]  In  surg.  a 
bandage  so  named  because  it  makes  a  cross 
or  star  on  the  back.  It  is  a  roller  applied 
so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders,  and  has 
been  often  employed  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  sternum,  and  scapula. 

Stellar  (steller),  a.  [L.  stellaris,  from  stella, 
a  star.]  1.  Pertaining  to  stars;  astral;  as,  a 
stellar  figure.  '(The stars) shed  down  their 
stellar  virtue.'  Milton.  —  2.  Starry;  full  of 
stars;  set  with  stars;  as,  stellar  regions. 

Stellaria  (stel-la'ri-a),  n.  [From  L.  stella, 
a  star— the  flowers  are  star-like.]  A  genus, 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Caryophyllaceee,  section 
Alsinete;  stitch-wort.  Most  of  the  species 
are  weeds,  which  are  distributed  over  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  world. 
They  are  slender,  usually  smooth  herbs.with 
broad  or  grassy  leaves  and  white  flowers  in 
dichotomous  cymes.  Several  species  are 
found  in  Britain.  They  possess  no  active 
properties,  and  few  of  them  are  thought 
worthy  of  cultivation.  5.  Holostea,  a  British 
species,  called  great  stitch-wort,  is  a  hand- 
some plant.  S.  media  is  the  common  chick- 
weed. 

Stellary  (stel'ler-i),  a.    Same  as  Stellar. 

Stellatae  (stel-Ia'te),  n.    See  GALIACE*:. 
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Stellate  (stellat),  a.    [L  stcllatus,  pp.  of 

tteUu,  to  set  with  stars,  from  Stella,  &  star  ] 

1.  Resembling  a  star;  radiated.— 2.  In  but, 

arranged  In  the  form 

of    a  star.  —  Stellate 

or  verticillate  leaves 

are  when  more  leaves 

than    two    surround 

the  stem  in  a  whorl, 

or  when  they  radiate 

like  the  spokes  of  a 

wheel,  or  like  a  star. 

—A     stellate    brittle 

or  hair  is  a  bristle  or 

hair  which  branches         stellate  Leaves. 

at  the  end  in  a  star- 
shaped   manner. — A   stellate  Jtotcer  is  a 

radiate  flower. 

Stellated  (stellit-ed),  a.  Same  as  Stellate. 
Stellationt  ( steMa'shon  ),  «.  [L  Stella,  a 
star.]  Radiation  of  IL'ht. 
Stelledt  (steld),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sttal,  a  place, 
post;  G.  ttelltn,  to  place.  See  STKLL,  Ml 
Piled. 

The  sea  with  such  a  storm,  as  his  bare  head 

In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 

And  quench'd  the  Helled  tires.  SAa/t. 

[Some  commentators  define'  the  word  as 

'stellated,'  'starry.'] 
Stelleridffl  (ste-lert-de),  n.  [L.  itella,  a  star.  ] 

Same  as  Atteriadat. 
Stellerlne  ( stel'ler-In ),  n.     The  JUtytina 

Stelleri.     See  RHYTIXA. 
Stelllferous  (stel-lif'er-us),  a.    [L.  Stella,  a 

star,  and  /era,  to  produce.]     Having  or 

abounding  with  stars. 
Stelllform  (stel'li-form).  a.    [L.  Stella,  star, 

and/ormo,  form.)    Like  a  star;  radiated. 
Stellifyt  (stel'li-fi),  v.t.    To  turn  into  or 

make  to  resemble  a  star ;  to  make  glorious ; 

to  glorify.    '  By  him  who  seeks  to  stell(fy 

her  name.'    Drayton. 

Methought  I  saw  him  stellijled  in  heaven.    Rowlty. 

StelliO  (stelli-o),  n.  fL,  a  lizard.]  A  genus 
of  Iguanida;  or  lizards  having  the  tail  sur- 
rounded by  rings,  composed  of  great  scales 
which  are  often  spiny. 

Stelliou  (stelli-on),  n.  [L  stellio,  stellionis  ] 
A  newt  spotted  with  stars,  called  also  the 
Star-lizard;  a  species  of  the  genus  Stellio 

Stellionatfl  (stelli-on-at),  n.  [L.  stelliona- 
tm,  cosenage,  from  stellio,  a  lizard,  and  flg 
a  crafty,  knavish  person.]  In  Scots'  and 
Rom.  law,  a  term  used  to  denote  all  such 
crimes  in  which  fraud  is  an  ingredient  as 
have  no  special  names  to  distinguish  them, 
and  are  not  defined  by  any  written  law  as 
when  one  sells  the  same  thing  to  two  pur- 
chasers, when  a  debtor  pledges  to  his  credi- 
tors what  does  not  belong  to  him  substi- 
tuting base  for  precious  metals,  dealing  in 
counterfeit  or  adulterated  goods  &c 


It  discerneth  of  crimes  of  ittllimal,,  and  the  in- 
cnoations  towards  crimes  capital,  not  actually  com- 
mmea-  film. 

Stellite  (stellt),  n.  [L.  Stella,  a  star,  and  Or 
lithot,  a  stone.]  Same  as  Pectolite 

Stellular  (stel'u-ler),  a.  (From  L.  stellula 
dim.  of  stella.  a  star  ]  1.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  little  stars.— 2.  In  not.  hist,  having 
marks  resembling  stella;  or  stars.  The  sur- 
face of  the  tubipora  or  organ-pipe  coral  is 
covered  with  a  green  fleshy  substance, 
studded  with  stellular  polypi 

Stellulate  (stel'u-lat),  a.    Resembling  little 

Stelochlte  (ste16-kit),  n.  [See  STELECHITE  ] 
A  name  given  to  osteocolla. 
Stelography  ( ste-log/ra-fl ),  n.  [Or.  stelo- 
graphia— »(e(«,apillar,and<rrapAo  to  write  ] 
The  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  characters 
on  pillars.  Stackhowe. 
Stem  (stem),  n.  (A.  Sax.  stemn,  for  ttefn 
itafn,  the  stem  of  a  tree;  Icel.  stofn,  stomn 
the  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree;  Dan.  stamme, 
n  Mm,  G.  stamm:  same  root  as  L  stipes 
ic  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  root  is  ultimately 
'***<>'  "f*  Stem,  of  a  ship,  is  closely 
allied  ]  i.  The  principal  body  of  a  tree 
shrub,  or  plant  of  any  kind ;  the  flrm  part 
which  supports  the  branches;  the  ascending 
ails  which  grows  in  an  opposite  direction 
>  the  root  or  descending  axis ;  the  stalk 
',?  1tem,'8  composed  of  fibrous,  spiral,  and 
cellular  tissues,  arranged  in  various  ways 
mostly  assuming  a  cylindrical  form  and 
having  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  bear- 
•ng  upon  it  the  various  parts  of  the  plant. 
Its  form  and  direction,  however,  are  subject 
to  much  variation  in  particular  cases  In 
regard  to  internal  structure  there  are  three 
principal  modifications  of  stems  character- 
istic of  the  three  great  natural  classes  into 


Mhi.-h  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided, 
namely,  exm-rns.  eudogens,  and  aernu'fns. 
Stems  are  herbaceous  or  woody,  solid  or 
hollow,  jointed  or  unjointed,  branched  or 
simple.  Sometimes  they  are  so  weak  as  to 
be  procumbent,  although  mure  generally 
firm  and  erect ;  sometimes  weak  stems  are 
twining,  or  are  upheld  in  various  ways  by 
the  climbing  habit  of  the  plant.  In  some 
plants  the  stem  is  so  short  as  to  seem  to  be 
wanting,  tin- leaves  and  rtower-stalks  appear- 
ing to  spring  from  the  top  of  the  root.  There 
are  also  stems,  such  as  the  rhizoma  and 
tuber,  which,  being  subterranean,  have  been 
mistaken  for  roots.  —2.  The  peduncle  of  the 
fructification,  or  the  pedicel  of  a  flower ; 
that  which  supports  the  flower  or  the  fruit 
of  a  plant;  the  petiole  or  leaf-stem.  'Two 
lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem.'— 3.  The 
stock  of  a  family ;  a  race  or  generation  of 
progenitors.  'All  that  are  of  noble  stem.' 
Milton.— 4.  A  branch;  a  branch  of  a  family. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock.  Shak. 

5.  Anything  resembling  the  stem  of  a  plant; 
as,  the  stem  or  tube  of  a  hydrometer  or  ther- 
mometer ;  the  stem  or  stalk  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  <fcc.  —  6.  In  music, 
the  upright  or  downright 
line  added  to  the  head 
of  a  note;  thus : 

Stem  (stem),  n.  [Probably  directly  from  the 
Scandinavian ;  Icel.  stemni,  stamn,  ste/ni 
sta/n,  the  stem  of  a  ship;  A.  Sax.  ttefn,  D. 
stecen,  a  prow.  The  origin  is  the  same  as 
that  of  stem,  a  trunk.  ]  1.  A  curved  piece  of 
timber  or  combination  of  timber  to  which 
the  two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the 
fore  end.  The  lower  end  of  it  is  scarfed  to 
the  keel,  and  the  bowsprit  rests  upon  its 
upper  end.  This  is  frequently  called  the 
main  stem  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false 
stem  or  cutwater.  The  outside  of  the  stem 
is  usually  marked  with  a  scale  of  feet  show- 
ing the  perpendicular  height  from  the  keel. 
The  use  of  this  is  to  ascertain  the  draught  of 
water  at  the  fore  part.  Hence— 2.  The  for- 
ward part  of  a  vessel;  and  Jig.  an  advanced 
or  leading  position;  a  look-out. —From  stem 
to  stern,  is  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the 
other,  or  through  the  whole  length. 
Stem  (stem),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stemmed;  ppr. 
stemming.  [  From  the  above  noun.  Stem, 
to  dam  up,  is  of  different  origin.]  1.  To 
make  progress  against,  as  a  tide  or  a  current- 
to  make  way  against  by  sailing  or  swimming; 
to  press  forward  through;  as,  the  ship  was 
not  able  with  all  her  sails  to  stem  the  tide. 
'  Ere  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  item  the  Hood 
did  learn.'  Dryden. 

As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves.    Shak. 


2.  To  dash  against  with  the  stem;  to  cut  as 
with  the  stem;  as,  the  vessels  stemmed  each 
other. 

Stem  (stem),  v.i.  To  make  way  in  opposi- 
tion to  some  obstruction,  as  a  current  of 
water,  the  wind,  and  the  like. 

They  on  the  trading  flood. 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole.    Milton. 
Stem  (stem), v.  t.  [Icel.  stemma,  Sw.  stdmma 
to  stem,  stop,  or  dam  up ;  G.  ttammen   to 
dam,  to  bank  up;  perhaps  allied  to  stamp  ] 
To  dam  up ;  to  stop ;  to  check,  as  a  stream 
or  moving  force. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name. 
The  Rlory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame 
S**mm  d  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barh'rous  are 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage.  Pope. 

Stem- clasping  (stem'klasp-ing ),  o  Em- 
bracing the  stem  with  its  base;  amplexicaul 
as  a  leaf  or  petiole. 

Steme t  (stem),  v.t.  [See  STEAM  ]  To  ex- 
hale; to  evaporate.  Spenser 

Stem-leaf  (stem'lef),  n.  A  leaf  growing 
from  the  stem. 

Stemless  (stemles),  a.  Having  no  stem- 
avmg  the  stem  so  little  developed  as  to 
appear  to  be  wanting;  acaulescent 

Stylet  (stemlet),  n.     A  small  or  young 

Stemmata  (stem'a-ta),  n.pl.  [Gr  stemma, 
stemmatos,  a  wreath,  a  garland,  from  stepko 
to  surround,  to  encircle.)  The  visual  organs' 
ocelli,  or  simple  eyes  of  certain  animals' 
as  insects,  spiders,  and  crustaceans 
>temmatopus(stem-at'6-pus),  n.  (Or  stem- 
ma, stemmatos,  a  crown  or  garland,  and 
pmis,  the  foot  ]  Curler's  name  for  a  genus 
of  seals,  containing  the  hooded  seal  See 

HEAL. 

Stemmer  (stem'er).  n     In  mining,  a  piece 


of  iron  with  which  clay  is  rammed  into  the 
blasting-holes  to  make  them  water-tight. 

Stemple  (stem'pl).  n.  In  mining,  one  of  the 
cross  bars  of  wood  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  in 
some  places  serving  the  purpose  of  ladders. 

Stemson  (stem'son),  71.  In  fMpJbv&ding.  a 
piece  of  curved  timber  fixed  on  the  ahrr 
part  of  the  apron  inside.  The  lower  end  is 
searfed  into  the  keelson,  and  receives  the 
scarf  of  the  stem,  through  which  it  is  bolted 

Stem-winder  (stem'wfa-der),  n.  A  watch 
which  is  wound  up  or  regulated  by  means  of 
a  contrivance  connected  with  the  stem  and 
not  by  a  key. 

Stench  (stensh),  n.  [A  softened  form  of 
A.  Sax.  stcnc,  E.  stink  (which  see).]  An  ill 
smell;  offensive  odour. 

(In  Cologne) 

:ounten  two-and-sevemy  stenches, 
All  well  denned  and  several  stinks.      Coleridge. 

Stencht  (stensh),  v.t.  To  cause  to  emit  a 
hateful  smell.  'Dead  bards  stench  every 
coast.'  Timaa. 

Stencht  (stensh),  v.t.    To  stanch;  to  stop. 
'  Restringents  to  stench  and  incrassatives  to 
thicken  the  blood.'    Harvey. 
Stench-trap  (stensh'trap),  n.      Same  as 
Stint-trap. 

Stenchyt  (stensh'i),  a.  Having  an  offensive 
smell.  'Stenchy  vapours.'  John  Dyer 
Stencil  (sten'sil),  n.  [Perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  es- 
(diic-e.asupport,  es(anspr.tosuppoit(wlience 
stanchion),  a  stencil  forming  a  guide  or  sup- 
port in  making  letters,  Ac.,  from  L  sto  to 
stand.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  leather,  or 
other  material,  used  in  painting,  marking, 
Ac.  The  pattern  is  cut  through  the  material 
composing  the  stencil,  which  is  applied  to 
the  surface  to  be  painted.  The  brush  then 
being  brought  over  the  stencil,  only  the  in- 
terstices representing  the  pattern  receive 
the  colours.  Sometimes  the  stencil  has  the 
pattern  pricked  in  outline  only;  in  this  case 
it  is  struck  with  a  small  bag  containing  pow- 
dered chalk,  and  the  pattern  so  outlined  is 
afterwards  painted  in. 

Stencil  (sten'sil),  v.t.    To  form  by  means  of 
a  stencil;  to  paint  or  colour  with  stencils 
'  A  sentence  which  is  stencilled  in  black  . 
on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  nearly  every 
other  house  in  the  street. '    Ruskin. 

Stenciller  (sten'sil-er),  n.  One  who  works 
or  paints  in  figures  with  a  stencil. 

Stencil-plate  (sten'sil-plat),  n.    A  stencil 

Stend  (steud).  v.i.  [From  O.Fr.  estendre  to 
lengthen,  widen,  extend. ]  To  leap-  to 
spring ;  to  walk  with  a  long  step  or  stride 
[Scotch.  ] 

Stend  (stcnd),  n.    A  leap;  a  spring-  a  long 

step  or  stride.    [Scotch.] 

Stenograph  (sten'o-graf),  v.i.    To  write  or 

represent  by  stenography.  III.  LondonXews. 

[Rare.] 

Stenograph  (sten'6-graf),  n.    A  production 

of  stenography;  any  writing  in  shorthand. 

I  saw  the  reporters'  room,  in  which  they  redact 
their  hasty  aeaafrafhs.  Emerson 

Stenographer(sten-og'ra-fer),n.  [Gr.  stenos 
close,  narrow,  and  graphs,  to  write.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing. 

Stenographic,  Stenographlcal  (sten-6- 
graf  ik.  sten-6-graf'ik-al),  a.  [See  above.) 
•taming  to  stenography  or  the  art  of  writ- 
ing in  shorthand;  expressed  in  shorthand 

Stenographist  (ste-nog-ra-flst),  n.  A  sten- 
ograplier;  a  shorthand  writer. 

Stenography  (ste-nog^a-fl),  n.  [See  STEN- 
OGRAPHER. ]  A  generic  term  which  embraces 
every  system  of  shorthand,  whether  based 
upon  alphabetic,  phonetic,  or  hieroglyphic 
principles.  To  those  systems,  however 
which  are  based  upon  the  phonetic  principle 
the  name  phonography  is  generally  given. 
See  PHONOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  stran- 
ger  s 1  system  of  tlenofraf/,^  to  infer  from  this  rapid 
and  disjointed  communication  that  he  had  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  the  All-Muggletons.  Dictens. 

Stenophyllous  (ste-nof'il-usor  sten-6-fll'usX 
a.  [&r.  stenos,  narrow,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf  ] 
In  oot.  having  narrow  leaves 

Stent  (stent),  v.t.  To  keep  within  limits;  to 
restrain;  to  stint.  Spenser. 

Stent, f  ti.i.  To  stint;  to  cease;  to  desist 
Chaucer. 

Stent  (stent),  n.  [0.  E.  and  Sc.  extent,  valu- 
ation; L.L.  extenta,  valuation,  from  exten- 
aere,  0. 1  r.  estendre,  to  estimate.  ]  1.  In  Sro(« 
law,  a  valuation  of  property  in  order  to 
taxation;  a  taxation;  a  tax.—  Stent  matter, 
a  person  appointed  to  allocate  the  stent  or 
tax  on  the  persons  liable.  —Stent  roll,  the 
|  cess-roll.—  2.  An  allotted  portion  or  quantity- 
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a  task;  a  piece  of  work  to  he  performed  in  a 
determined  time;  stint.  [Scotch.] 

Stent  (stent),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  In  Scot* 
lute,  to  assess;  to  tax  at  a  certain  rate. 

Stent  (stent),  n.  In  mining,  the  rubbish  con- 
stituting the  waste  heaps  at  mines.  Called 
also  Trade,  Deads,  Attal,  Stu/. 

Stenting  (stent'ing),  n.  An  opening  in  a 
wall  in  a  coal-mine.  [Provincial  English.] 

Stentor  (sten'tor),  n.  1.  The  name  of  a 
i ; reek  herald  in  the  Trojan  war,  who,  ac- 
cnrttiiig  to  Homer,  had  a  voice  as  loud  as 
that  of  fifty  other  men  together;  hence,  a 
person  having  a  very  powerful  voice. — '2.  A 
genus  of  infusorial  animalcules,  so  named 
from  the  trumpet-like  shape  of  the  body. 
They  are  among  the  largest  of  the  Infusoria, 
ami  are  usually  found  adhering  to  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

Stentorian  (sten-to'ri-an),  a.  [From  Sten- 
tor.] l.  Extremely  loud  or  powerful.— 
'  Stentorian  clamours.'  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

At  that  moment  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  and, 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  said,  'Gentlemen,  is  either  of 
your  names  GurneyT'  T.  Hook. 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound;  as,  sten- 
torian lungs. 

Stentorioust  (sten-to'ri-us),  a.  Stentorian. 
*  The  loudness  of  his  stentorious  voice.' 
Fuller. 

Stentoronlct  (sten-to-ron'ik),  a.  Very  loud; 
stentorian.  Warbttrton. 

Stentorophonic  ( sten '  to  -  ro  -  fon  "  ik ),  a. 
[From  Stent  or,  and  Gr.  phone,  voice.]  Speak- 
ing or  sounding  very  loud.  '  Stent' rophonic 
voice.'  Butler. 

Of  this  stenlorophonie  horn  of  Alexander  there  is  a 
figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Derhatn. 

Step  (step),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  stepped;  ppr. 
stepping.  [A.  Sax.  steppan,  stapan,  to  step; 
O.Fris.  steppa,  stapa,  O.Sax.  stapan,  D.  and 
L.G.  stappen;  cog.  Gr.  steibo,  to  step,  to 
tread.  Stamp  is  an  allied  form  with  nasal, 
and  staple  is  from  the  same  root.]  1. To  move 
the  leg  and  foot  in  walking;  to  advance  or 
recede  by  a  movement  of  the  foot  or  feet ; 
as,  to  step  forward  or  to  step  backward. 

He  pays  you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground 
they  step  on.  Shak. 

2.  To  go;  to  walk;  to  march;  especially,  to 
go  a  little  distance,  and  with  a  limited  pur- 
pose; as,  to  step  to  one  of  the  neighbours. 

Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir  John.  Shak. 

My  judgement  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand.     Sheik. 

3.  To  advance  or  come  as  it  were  by  chance 
•or  suddenly.     'By  whose  death  he's  stepp'd 
into  a  great  estate.'    Shak. 

The  old  poets  step  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  med- 
allist. Addison. 

4.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold. 

5.  To  go  in  imagination;  to  move  mentally. 

They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  into  the  remotest  antiquity.  Pope. 

—To  step  aside,  (a)  to  walk  to  a  little  dis- 
tance; to  retire  from  company.  (&)  To  de- 
viate from  the  right  path;  to  err. 

To  step  aside  is  human.  Burns. 

—To  step  out,  to  increase  the  length,  but 
not  the  rapidity  of  the  step.— To  step  short 
(milit),  to  diminish  the  length  or  rapidity 
of  the  step,  according  to  the  established 
rules. 

Step  (step),  v.t.  1.  To  set,  as  the  foot.  '  Sir, 
step  your  foot,  give  answer'  Shak.  'When 
Hiram  stepped  foot  in  the  Metropolis.'  R. 
B.  Kimball.—2.  Naut.  to  fix  the  foot  of,  as 
a  mast  in  its  step ;  to  erect  in  readiness  for 
setting  sail. 

Step  (step),  n.  [A.  Sax.  steep,  stap,  O.  Fris. 
and  D.  stap.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  pace;  an 
advance  or  movement  made  by  one  removal 
of  the  foot,  as  in  walking.  'To  measure 
kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.'  Shak. 

(Life's)  checkered  paths  of  joy  and  woe 
With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread.     Nat.  Cation. 

Hence,  inpl.  walk;  passage;  course  in  which 
one  goes. 

(..'"luliict  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree 
In  this  deep  forest.  Dryden. 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever.  Tennyson. 

2.  One  remove  in  ascending  or  descending 
a  stair;  one  of  the  gradients  in  a  staircase, 
which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  tread, 
or  horizontal  part,  and  the  riser  or  vertical 


part.  '  Down  the  steps  and  through  the 
court.'  Tennyson. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  should  be 
never  less  than  one  foot.  U'otton. 

3.  The  space  passed  over  or  measured  by 
one  removal  of  the  foot;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  feet  in  walking  or  running. 

The  gr.idus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated 
a  step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace.  Arbiithnot, 

4.  A  small  space  or  distance. 

There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death. 

i  Sam.  xx.  3. 

It  is  but  a  step  to  the  Wells,  and  we  can  walk  there. 
7'hacteray. 

ft.  Gradation;  degree. 

The  same  sin  ...  hath  sundry  steps  and  degrees. 
Perkins. 

6.  Degree  or  grade  in  progress  or  rank;  par- 
ticularly, a  forward  move ;  decisive  gain  or 
advantage;  a  higher  grade  of  rank;  promo- 
tion. ' '  Where  you  got  your  step,'  said 
George'  (that  is,  rise  in  rank).  Thackeray. 
'  To  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage.' 
Macaulay, 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  motion 
from  phenomena,  and  afterward  to  telt  us  how  the 
properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal  things  follow 
from  those  manifest  principles,  would  be  a  great  step 
in  philosophy.  Newton. 

7-  Footstep;  print  or  impression  of  the  foot; 
track;  footprint. — 8.  Gait;  manner  of  walk- 
ing; sound  of  the  step  or  setting  down  the 
foot;  footfall;  as,  the  approach  of  a  man  is 
often  known  by  his  step.  '  A  step  of  lightest 
echo.'  Tennyson. — 9.  A  proceeding;  one  of 
a  series  of  proceedings ;  measure ;  action. 
'No  unchaste  action  or  dishonoured  step.' 
Shak. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  on  the  first  steps 
he  makes  in  the  world.  Pope. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.     The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

Cowper. 

10.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  — 11.  pi.  A  self- 
supporting  ladder  with  flat  steps,  much  used 
indoors  in  reaching  to  a  high  position.  Called 
also  a  Set  of  Steps,  a  Step-ladder. 

A  pretty  portable  set  of  steps  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  showed  that  those  even  in  the  higher  shelves 
were  intended  for  use.  Trollope. 

12.  Naut.  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  large  ships, 
a  solid  platform  upon  the  keelson,  support- 
ing the  heel  of  the  mast.— 13.  In  carp,  any 
piece  of  timber  having  the  foot  of  another 
fixed  upright  in  it.— 14.  In  vehicles,  a  foot- 
piece  for  ascending  or  descending  from  a 
carriage.— 15.  In  mach.  (a)  the  lower  brass 
of  a  journal-box  or  pillow-block.  (&)  A 
socket  or  kind  of  bearing  for  the  lower  pivot 
of  a  spindle  or  vertical  shaft.— 16.  In  music, 
a  term  often  applied  to  one  of  the  larger 
diatonic  degrees  or  intervals  of  the  scale, 
as  between  one  and  two.— To  take  a  step  or 
steps,  to  make  a  movement  in  a  certain 
direction,  either  actually  or  as  beginning 
any  business.  '  I  should  take  no  step  with- 
out advice.'  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

They  have  religion  enough  to  be  afraid  of  damna- 
tion, though  not  enough  to  take  the  proper  steps  to 
avoid  it.  W.  Gilpin. 

—Step  by  step,  (a)  by  a  gradual  and  regular 
process.  'Step  by  step  show  it  another.' 
Locke.  (6)  Moving  as  fast;  keeping  pace. 

Lingering  perdition  .  .  .  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You  and  your  ways.  Shak. 

Step-  (step).  [A.  Sax.  steop;  common  to  the 
Teutonic  tongues;  origin  doubtful.]  A  prefix 
used  hi  composition  before  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  brother,  sinter,  child,  &c.,  to 
indicate  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  a  rela- 
tive only  by  the  marriage  of  a  pai'ent;  as, 
a  stepmother  is  a  father's  wife,  when  the 
real  mother  is  dead. 

Stepbrother  (step'bnmi-er),  n.  A  step- 
father or  stepmother's  son  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

Stepchild  (step'child),  n.  The  child  of  a 
husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

Stepdame  (step'dara),  n.  A  stepmother. 
Shak. 

Stepdaughter  (step'da-ter),  n.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or 
husband. 

Stepe.t  a.  Bright;  glittering:  said  of  eyes. 
Chaucer. 

Stepfather  (step'fa-THer),  n.  A  mother's 
second  or  subsequent  husband. 

Step-grate  (step'grat),  n.  In  mach.  a  form 
of  grate  for  fuel,  in  which  the  bars  rise  above 
each  other  like  steps  in  a  stair. 

Stepliarute  (stef'an-it),  n.  [After  the  Aus- 
trian Archduke  Stephen.']  Native  sulphide 
of  silver  and  antimony.  Called  also  Black- 
silver. 


Step-ladder  (step'Iad-er),  u.  A  portable 
ladder  usually  having  Hat  steps,  and  its  u\vn 
means  of  support  by  struts  or  posts. 

Stepmother  fitep'muIH-Ar),  n.  A  father's 
sec*  nul  or  subsequent  wife. 

Step-parent  (step'pa-rent),  n.  A  stepfather 
or  stepmother.  ara/ruU  .L-  Cox. 

Steppe  (step),  n.  [G.  steppe,  Rus.  stepy',  a 
steppe.]  A  Russian  name  applied  to  those 
extensive  plains  which,  witli  the  occasional 
interpolation  of  low  ranges  of  hills,  stretch 
from  the  Dnieper  across  the  south-east  of 
European  Russia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  the  low  lands 
of  Siberia.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with 
verdure,  but  for  most  of  the  year  they  are 
dry  and  barren. — Steppe  murrain,  rinder- 
pest (which  see). 

Stepper  (step' er),  n.  One  who  steps;  one 
that  has  a  gait  good  or  bad :  often  applied 
to  a  horse  in  reference  to  his  trotting  qua- 
lities. 'My  horse  is  a  good  stepper.'  W. 
Collins. 

Stepping-stone  (step'ing-ston),  n.  1.  A 
raised  stone  in  a  stream  or  in  a  swampy 
place  to  save  the  feet  in  walking. 

The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones .      Tennyson. 

2.  An  aid  or  means  by  which  an  end  may  be 
accomplished  or  an  object  gained;  an  assist- 
ance to  progress. 

These  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  \r&o  stepping* 
stones.  Macaulay. 

Stepsister  (step'sis-ter),  n.  A  stepfather's 
or  stepmother's  daughter  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

Stepson  (step'son),  n.  The  son  of  a  husband 
or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

-Ster.  A  termination  as  in  maltster,  game- 
ster, spinster,  songster,  denoting  occupation. 
In  the  earliest  times,  and  up  to  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  gene- 
rally the  sign  of  the  feminine  gender,  cor- 
responding to  the  masculine  -ere  or  -er.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  began  to  give  place 
as  a  feminine  termination  to  the  Norman 
•ess.  In  modern  literary  English  there  is 
now  only  one  feminine  word  with  this  suffix, 
viz.  spinster,  but  huckster  was  used  very 
Late  as  a  feminine;  and  in  Scotch  and  pro- 
vincial English  sewster  is  still  used.  When 
the  suffix  -ster  was  felt  no  longer  to  mark 
the  feminine  distinctively,  some  new  femi- 
nities were  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
termination  -ess  to  the  -ster,  as  songstress 
and  seamstress. 

The  suffix  -ster  now  often  marks  the  agent  with 
more  or  less  a  sense  of  contempt  and  depreciation, 
as  punster,  trickster,  gamester.  Dr.  Morris. 

But  we  cannot  recognize  the  termination  -ster  as 
being,  or  as  having  been  at  some  time  past,  a  femi- 
nine formative  in  every  instance.  Not  only  does  the 
present  use  of  such  old  words  as  Kaxster,  huckster, 
maltster,  songster,  Webster,  not  to  urge  the  more 
recent  oldster,  youngster,  roadster,  make  it  hard  t<i 
prove  them  all  feminities;  but  even  if  we  push  our 
inquiries  further  back  we  nowhere  find  the  group 
clearly  denned  as  such  except  in  modern  Dutch. 
There  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  bacere  and  bacistre,  and 
yet  Pharaoh's  baker  in  Genesis ,xl.  is  bacistre.  Grimm 
conjectured  that  these  nouns  in  -estre  are  all  that  is 
left  of  an  older  pair  of  declensions,  whereof  one  was 
masculine  in  -estra.  the  other  feminine  in  -estre. 

J.  Earle. 

Stercoraceous  (ster-ko-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  ster- 
cus,  dung.]  Pertaining  to  dung,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  nature.  '  A  putrid,  stercoraceoiis 
taste.'  Arbuthnot 

Stercoranism  (ster'k6-ran-izni),n.  In  ecclcs. 
hist,  the  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  Stercoran- 
ists. 

Stercoranist,  Stercorariau  (ster'ko-ran- 
ist,  ster-ko-ra'ri-an),  n.  [Fr.  Stercoranist  e, 
L.  stercus,  stercoris,  dung.]  In  eccles.  hist. 
one  of  a  party  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
who  held  that  the  consecrated  elements  in 
the  eucharist  undergo  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, so  that  the  divine  body,  if  materially 
present,  must  be-changed  into  the  fecal  sub- 
stance :  so  called  in  contempt. 

Stercorary  (ster'ko-ra-ri),  n.  [L.L.  ster- 
corarium.  See  above.]  A  place  properly 
secured  from  the  weather  for  containing 
dung. 

Stercoratet  (sterTco-rat),  n.  Dung;  excre- 
ment. 

Stercoration  (ster-ko-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  stcr- 
coratio,stercorationiti,  fromstercoro,  touting, 
from  stercus,  stercoris,  dung.]  The  act  uf 
manuring  with  dung.  Bacon. 

Stercorianisin  (ster-ko'ri-an-izm),  ?i.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Stercoranists. 

Stercorlst  (ster'ko-rist),  n.    A  Stercoranist. 

Stercoryt  (ster'ko-ri),  n.  Excrement;  dung. 
Skelton. 
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Sterculia  (ster-kii'Ii-a),  n.     [From  L  .«(»/•.•«- 

liu*.  a  deity  presiding  over  manure,  from 

dung.     The  flowers  and  leaves  of 

some  of  tin-  sp.-.-ies  arc  fa-tid  I     A  u'i'iiH-  »f 

plants  which  glna  is  um*  to  menu,  order 
BtercuUaoefa  The  RMctaoonsbtof  vuloiii 

<  >  u  ith  soft  timber,  which  are  found 
in  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  with  simple 


Sterculia  Chicha. 

or  compound  leaves  and  axillary  panicles  or 
racemes  of  flowers.  Several  of  them  are 
mucilaginous,  and  others  yield  fibre  which 
is  converted  into  ropes,  as  the  bark  of  S 
ffuttata.  The  seeds  of  S.  (now  Cola)  acumi- 
nata  afford  the  cola-nut  (which  see).  The 
seeds  of  S.  Chicha  are  eaten  as  nuts  by  the 
Brazilians,  and  the  seeds  of  all  the  genus  are 
filled  with  an  oil,  which  may  be  expressed 
and  used  for  lamps. 

Sterculiace89(ster.ku1i-a"se-e),n.jrf.  A  nat. 
order  of  pulypetalous  exogens,  allied  to 
Malvacea;,  but  differing  from  them  in 
having  always  two -celled  anthers.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate,  stipulate,  simple,  and  often 
toothed  leaves,  with  a  variable  inflorescence 
and  a  stellate  pubescence.  They  are  na- 
tives of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
Ihe  species  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  mucilage  they  contain,  and 
are  stimulant  and  emetic.  The  principal 
genera  are  Helicteres,  Sterculia,  Bombax 
Dombeya,  Byttneria,  Lasiopetalum,  and 
Hernianma.  The  most  important  member 
of  the  order  Is  the  cocoa-tree  (Theobroma 
Cacao). 

Stere  (star),  n.    [Fr.  sterc,  from  Gr.  stereos 
solid.]     The  French  unit  for  solid  measure 
equal  to  a  cubic  metre,  or  85  3156  cubic  feet' 
Stere,t  n.    A  pilot :  a  helmsman ;  a  rudder 
or  helm.     Chaucer. 
Stere,t  ».«.  ori.    To  stir.    Chaucer. 
Stereless.ta.    Without  a  rudder.  Chaucer 
Sterelmintha  (ste-rel-min'tha),  n.  pi.    [Or 
stereos,  solid,  and  helming,  helminthos,  an 
Intestinal  worm.]     A  primary  division  of 
Lntozoa,  comprising  those  intestinal  worms 
which  have  no  true  abdominal  cavity,  as 
the  tape-worm  and  trematode  worms     See 
TREMATODA. 

Stereobate  (ster-e-o-bat),  n.  [Fr.  tttreo- 
bate,  from  Or.  stereos,  solid,  and  bagit  a 
base  ]  In  arch.,  the  lower  part  or  basement 
a  buudmg;  a  kind  of  continuous  pedestal 
under  a  plain  wall:  distinguished  from  a 
stylobate,  under  a  series  of  columns  or 
pilasters. 

Stereochrpme  (stert-o-krom).  n.   A  stereo- 
chromic  picture.    See  STEREOCHROMY 
Stereochromic  (ster'e-6-krom"ik),  a.   Of  or 
pertaining  to  stereochromy ;  produced  by 
stereochromy. 

Stereochromy  (ster-e-ok'ro-mi),  n.  [Or 
stereos,  solid,  hard,  and  chroma,  colour  1  A 
method  of  wall-painting  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor von  Fuchs  of  Munich,  by  which  the 
colours  are  covered  with  a  varnish  of  water- 
glass. 

Stereo-electric  (ster'e-6-e-lek"trik)  a  A 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  electric 
current  which  ensues  when  two  solids 
especially  two  metals,  as  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, are  brought  together  at  different 
temperatures.  The  stereo-electric  current 
is  thus  distinguished  from  voltaic  or  hydro- 
electric, for  which  the  presence  of  fluids  is 
necessary. 

Stereognathusfster-c-og'na-thus)  n  fOr 
stereos,  solid,  and  gnathos,  a  jaw.]  Same  as 
Microlestes  (which  see). 


Stereogram,  Stereograph  (ster'c-o-gram, 
^raf).  n.     [<;r.   stereos,  solid,  and 
graphs,  to  write.]    A  diagram  or  picture 
which  represents  objects  in  such  ,'i  way  as 
to  -ive  the  impression  of  relief  or  solidity; 
.illy,  a  double  photographic  picture 
or  pair  of  pictures  on  a  slide  for  the  stereo- 


scope. 


Stereqgraphic,  Stereograpliical  (ster'e-6- 
graf'ik,  ster'e-6-graf"ik-al),  a.  [From 
'</'/*.'/.]  Made  or  done  according  to 
the  rules  of  stereography;  delineated  on  a 
plane;  as,  a  stenographic  chart  of  the.  earth. 
—Stenographic  projection,  that  projection 
of  the  sphere  which  is  represented  upon 
the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the  eye 
being  situated  at  thepoleof  that  great  circle. 
See  under  PROJECTION. 
Stereographically  (ster'e-6-graf"ik-al-li ), 
adv.  In  a  stereographic  manner;  by  de- 
lineation on  a  plane. 

Stereography  (ster-e-og'ra-fl).  n.  [Gr. 
•t*r*M,  tii-iu,  ami  grap/nl,  to  write.]  The 
art  of  delineating  theformsof  solid  bodies  on 
a  plane;  a  branch  of  solid  geometry  whirh 
demonstrates  the  properties  and  shows  the 
construction  of  all  solids  which  are  regularly 
denned. 

Stereometer  (ster-e-om'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
stereos,  solid,  and  metron,  a  measure.  ] 
1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  soliil 
or  liquid  contents  or  the  capacity  of  a 
vessel.— 2.  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies, 
and  powders,  &c. 

Stereometric,  Stereometrical  (ster'e-6- 
mef'rik.  8ter'e-6-met"rik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  performed  by  stereometry. 
Stereometry  (ster-e-om'et-ri),  n.  [Gr. 
stereos,  flrni,  fixed,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure. ]  1.  The  art  of  measuring  solid  bodies 
and  finding  their  solid  contents.— 2.  The  art 
or  process  of  determining  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  &c. 
Stereomonoscope  (ster'e-6-mon"o-sk6p),  n. 
[Or.  stereos,  solid,  monos,  alone,  single,  and 
skopeo,  to  see.  ]  An  instrument  with  two 
lenses  for  exhibiting  on  a  screen  of  ground 
glass  a  single  picture  so  as  to  give  it  all  the 
effect  of  solidity. 

Stereopticon  (ster-e-op'ti-kon),  n.  [Gr. 
stereos,  solid,  and  optikon.  relating  to  sight  ] 
An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  double 
magic  lantern,  for  exhibiting  photographic 
pictures  greatly  magnified  upon  a  wall  or 
screen  with  stereoscopic  effect 
Stereoscope  (ster-e-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  stereos 
solid,  and  skopeo,  to  view.  ]  An  optical  instru- 
ment to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  binocu- 
lar vision.  An  object  viewed  by  both  eyes  does 
not  appear  to  each  under  the  same  angle- 
hence  whatever  we  look  upon  is  apprehended 
by  the  sense  of  vision  through  the  medium  of 
two  distinct  images  which  unite  in  the  sen- 
sonum  of  the  brain  and  give  us  the  idea  of 
substance  and  solidity.  The  stereoscope  is 
an  optical  apparatus  which  enables  us  to  look 
upon  two  pictures  taken  undera  small  differ- 
ence of  angular  view,  each  eye  looking  upon 
one  picture  only;  and  thus,  as  in  ordinary 
vision,  two  images  are  conveyed  to  the  brain 
which  unite  into  one,  exhibiting  the  objects 
represented  under  a  high  degree  of  relief. 
A  reflecting  form  of  stereoscope  was  invented 


Stereoscope. 

17  S'»  H'  ^."fi840116  in  1S38     Jt  h  "°  con- 
structed that  the  two  pictures  are  reflected 

)  the  eyes  from  two  small  plane  mirrors 
Placed  atnghtangles  thefaces  being  towards 
the  observer.  Subsequently  Sir  D.  Brewster 
invented  the  lenticular  or  refracting  stereo. 
-  based  on  the  refractive  properties  of 


semi-double  convex  lenses.    This  is  the  one 
now  in  general  use.     There  are  many  forms 
of  it,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure 
a  a  are  tubes  containing  the  two  halves  of  a 
lens;  6&isa<dassslideon  which  the  two  viru  -, 
aredepicted  by  the  photographic-process- cis 
a  Hap.  covered  witlj  a  light-coloured  paper  to 
receive  the  light  and  reflect  It  upon  the  slide 
the  lid  on  the  top  admitting  light  when  the 
pictures  are  opaque.    When  the  tubeso  a  are 
adjusted  to  suit  the  eye  the  observer  takes  the 
one  picture  into  the  right  eye  and  the  other 
into  the  left  eye,  but  the  perceptive  faculty 
apprehends  only  one  image,  and  that  in  bold 
substantial  relief  and  intensity 
Stereoscopic,  Stereoscopical  (ster'e-6- 
sknp"ik,  ster'e-6-skop'ik-al).  a.     I'ertainin  - 
to  the  stereoscope;  adapted  to  the  stereo- 
scope; produced  by  the  stereoscope;  as 
stereoscopic  pictures:  stereoscopic  views 
Stereoscopically  ( ster '  e  -  6  -  skop  "  ik-ai-li ) 
adv.    In  a  stereoscopic  manner;  bymeansuf 
the  stereoscope, 

Stereoscoplst  (ster-e-os'ko-pist),  n.  One 
rated  in  the  use  or  manufacture  of  stereo- 
scopes 

Stereoscopy  (  ster-e-os'ko-pi ),  „,  The  art 
of  using  or  manufacturing  stereoscopes  or 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

Stereptomic,    Stereotomlcal   (ster'e-6- 
tom"ik,  stei-/e-6-tom"ik-al),  a.      Pertaining 
to  or  performed  by  stcreotomy. 
Stereotomy  (ster-e-ot'o-mi),  n      [Gr 
stereos,   fixed,   and  tome,   a  cutting,  from 
temno,  to  cut.  ]    The  science  or  art  of  cut- 
ting solids  into  certain  figures  or  sections. 
Stereotrope  (stert-o-trop),  n.    [Gr.  stereos 
solid,  and  trope,  a  turning,  from  trepo  to 
turn.]    An  instrument  by  which  an  object 
is  perceived  as  if  in  motion  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  or  relief  as  in  nature 
It  consistsofaseriesof  stereoscopic  pictures 
generally  eight,  of  an  object  in  the  successive 
positions  it  assumes  in  completing  any  mo- 
tion, affixed  to  an  octagonal  drum  revolving 
underan  ordinary lenticularstereoscope  and 
viewed  through  a  solid  cylinder  pierced  in  its 
entire  length  by  two  apertures,  which  makes 
four  revolutions  for  one  of  the  picture-drum 
The  observer  thus  sees  the  object  constantly 
in  one  place,  but  its  parts  apparently  in  mo- 
tion and  in  solid  and  natural  relief 
Stereotype  (ster'e-o-trp),  n.     [Gr.  stereos 
fixed,  and  typos,  type,  form.]   1.  Lit.  fixed 
metal  type;  hence,  a  plate  cast  from  a  stucco 
or  papier-mache'  mould,  on  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  superficies  of  arranged  types 
which  plate  being  fitted  to  a  block  may  be 
used  under  the  press  exactly  as  movable 
types  are  used,  and  being  retained  may  serve 
at  any  time  to  throw  orf  an  additional  im- 
pression.   The  plates  are  composed  of  an 
alloy  similar  to  ordinary  type-metal     The 
original  process,  invented  by  Mr.  William 
Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  consisted  in 
taking  a  stucco  cast  of  a  form  of  type,  which 
after  being  subjected  to  a  gradual  baking' 
was  used  as  a  mould  to  obtain  the  fac-simile 
of  the  form  of  type.    This  process  has  been 
greatly  supplanted  by  what  is  known  as  the 
papier-mache  process.    This  generally  con- 
sists in  covering  the  form,  the  face  of  which 
is  oiled,  with  a  soft,  moist  matrix  of  several 
sheets  of  tissue,  blotting,  and  brown  paper, 
stuck  together  by  a  mixture  of  glue  paste 
and  powdered  French  chalk,  the  tissue  paper- 
being  next  the  type.  A  wet  linen  cloth  is  laid 
over  the  paper,  and  the  matrix  is  dabbed  by 
a  beating-brush  so  as  to  drive  the  soft  paper 
into  all  the  interstices  between  the  letters 
of  the  form.    The  hollows  which  now  ap- 
pear in  the  back  are  filled  up  by  a  smooth 
coat  of  stucco;  and  the  matrix,  after  being 
backed  up  by  a  sheet  of  strong  paper,  is 
next  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  over  a 
steam-chest  and  thoroughly  dried  while  still 
connected  with  the  type.  It  is  then  removed 
and  placed  in  a  casting-box,  into  which 
molten  metal  is  poured,  so  as  to  produce 
from  the  matrix  a  plate  with  the  type  in 
relief.    When  the  metal  is  set  the  mould  is 
opened,  the  matrix  removed,  and  the  plate 
trimmed  and  prepared  for  use.    For  rotary 
printing-machines  both  matrix  and   plate 
form  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  enable  the 
plate  to  fit  on  to  the  impression  cylinder 
tor  printing  the  finer  class  of  illustrated 
books,  Ac.,  plates  are  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess of  electrotyping.     See  ELECTROTYPE.— 
Stereotype  block,  a  block  of  wood  on  which  a 
stereotype  is  mounted  to  make  it  type  high 
The  art  of  making  plates  of  fixed  metallic 
types;   the  process  of  producing   printed 
work  in  such  a  manner 


met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bu.ll; 


oil.  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;       y,  8c.  ley. 
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Stereotype  (ster'e-o-tip),  o-  i  Relating  to 
the  art  ot*  stereotyping;  pertaining  to  tixed 
metallic  types.  —  2.  Done  by  fixed  metfQUo 
types  or  plates  of  fixed  types;  as,  stt-n-utypt' 
work;  xtcrcvti/pe  printing;  a  stereotype  copy 
of  the  Bible. 

Stereotype  (ster'e-6-t!p),  t\t.  pret  <t  pp. 
-  "typed;  ppr.  stereotyping.  I.  To  cast, 
as  a  stereotype  plate.  —-2.  To  prepare  for 
printing  by  means  of  stereotype  plates;  as, 
to  ytereott/pe  the  New  Testament;  certain 
societies  have  stt'i-'.>"t>//it'd  the  Bible. — 3.  To 
fix  or  establish  firmly  or  unchangeably. 

He  throws  the  whole  of  his  heart   into  eloquent 

descriptions  of  pl;ices  that  have  stereotyped  them- 
selves in  his  memory  in  their  most  minute  details. 
Edin.  Rev. 

Stereotyped   (ster'e-o-tipt),   p.   and  a. 

1.  Made  or  printed  from  stereotype-plates. 
2  Formed  in  a  fixed  unchangeable  manner; 
as,  stereotyped  opinions. 

From  1797  to  the  present  hour,  the  amount  cf  the 
land-tax  remains  stereotyped.  Eclec,  Rev. 

Stereotype-plate  (ster'e-o- tip-plat),  n.  A 
sheet  of  metal  taking  the  place  of  type  or 
woodcuts  for  printing,  usually  mounted  on 
blocks  of  wood  to  the  height  of  type.  Sim- 
iMadft 

Stereotyper  (ster'e-o  tip-er),  n.  One  win. 
stereotypes  or  who  makes  stereotype. 

Stereotypery  (ster'e-6-tip"er-i),  n.  i.  The 
art  or  work  of  making  stereotype-plates. — 

2.  The  place  where  stereotype  -platen  are 
made;  a  stereotype  foundry. 

StereotypiC  ( ster'e-o-tip'lk ),  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  stereotype  or  stereotype-plates. 

Stereotypist  (ster'e-o-tip-ist),  ?i.  One  who 
makes  stereotype-plates;  a  stereotyper. 

Stereotypographer(ster'e-6-ti-pog"ra-fer), 
n.  A  stereotype  printer. 

Stereotypography  (sterne -o-ti-pog"ra-fl),  n. 
The  art  or  practice  of  printing  from  stereo- 
type. 

Stereotypy  (ster'e-o-tip-i),  n.  The  art  or 
business  of  making  stereotype-plates. 

Steril-coal  (ster'il-kol),  n.  In  mining,  black 
clay  or  shale  at  the  head  of  a  coal-seam. 

Sterile  (ster'H),  a.  [Fr.  sterile,  from  L. 
sterilis,  barren,  unfruitful,  unproductive; 
cog.  Gr.  steiros,  barren,  stereos,  stiff,  hard ; 
Skr.  stari,a,  barren  cow;  G.  starr,  stiff,  rigid; 
E.  to  stare.]  1.  Barren;  unfruitful;  not  fer- 
tile; producing  little  or  no  crop;  as,  sterile 
land;  a  sterile  desert;  a  sterile  year. 

This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory.  Shak. 

2.  Barren;  producing  no  young;  or,  of  seeds 
or  plants,  not  germinating;  not  producing 
other  plants. 

She  is  grown  sterile  and  barren,  and  her  births  of 
animals  are  now  very  inconsiderable.  Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  Barren  of  ideas ;  destitute  of  sentiment ; 
as,  a  sterile  production  or  author. — 4.  In  bot. 
bearing  only  stamens;  staminate;  as,  &  sterile 
flower  or  plant. 

Sterility  (ste-ril'i-ti),  n.  [L.  sterUitas;  Fr. 
sterilitt.  See  STERILE.]  The  state  of  being 
sterile:  (a)  barrenness;  unproductiveness; 
unfruitfulness ;  the  quality  or  state  of  pro- 
ducing little  or  nothing;  as,  the  sterility  of 
laud  or  soil.  (6)  Barrenness;  unfruitfulness; 
the  state  of  not  producing  young,  as  of  ani- 
mals, (c)  Want  of  the  power  of  producing 
anything;  barrenness  of  ideas  oraentiments; 
want  of  fertility  or  the  power  of  producing 
sentiment;  as,  the  sterility  of  an  author  or 
of  his  mind. 

He  had  more  frequent  occasion  for  repetition  than 
any  poet ;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any  sterility 
of  expression,  but  to  the  genius  of  his  times,  which 
delighted  in  these  reiterated  verses.  Pope. 

Sterilize  ( ster'il-iz ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  steril- 
ized; ppr.  sterilizing.  1.  To  make  sterile  or 
barren ;  to  impoverish,  aa  land ;  to  exhaust 
of  fertility ;  as,  to  sterilize  soil  or  land. 
[Rare.] — 2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the 
power  of  producing  young. 

Sterlet  (ster'let),  n.     [Rua.  Merited.]    A 


Sterlet  (Acipenser  ruthenus}. 

ganoid  fish  of  the  Caspian  and  of  various 
rivers  in  Russia,  the  Acipenser  ruthenus, 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavour,  and  from 


whose  roe  is  made  the  finest  caviare.  It  is 
a  small  species  of  sturgeon. 
Sterling  (sUVling),  a.  [Said  to  he  from  the 
Exta-liny*  or  SasUrlingg,  the  old  popular 
name  in  England  of  traders  from  the  north 
of  Germany  (east  from  Kngliiml),  whose 
money  was  of  peculiar  purity,  and  who  in 
the  reign  of  King  John  first  stamped  pure 
coin  in  England.  But  this  origin  is  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Wedgwood  xtfrlitw  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  English  penny, 
the  standard  coin  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  payment  should  be  made;  it  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  coinage  of  England 
in  general]  1.  An  epithet  by  which  English 
money  of  account  is  distinguished,  signif,\- 
ing  that  it  is  of  the  fixed  or  standard  national 
value ;  as,  a  pound  sterling;  a  shilling  ster- 
ling; a  penny  sterling.  —  i.  According  to  a 
fixed  standard ;  having  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent value.  'If  my  word  be  sterling  jet 
in  England.'  Shak.— 3.  Genuine;  pure;  of 
excellent  quality;  as,  a  work  of  sterling 
merit ;  a  man  of  sterling  wit  or  sense. 

Do  these  foreign  contemporaries  of  ours  still  exhi- 
bit, in  their  characters  as  men,  something  of  that 
sterling  nobleness,  that  union  of  majesty  with  meek- 
ness, which  we  must  ever  venerate  in  those  our  spiri- 
tual fathers?  Carlylt, 

Sterling  (sterling),  n.  l.t  An  old  name  in 
Knglaiid  for  a  penny.  — 2.  English  money. 
'And  Roman  wealth  in  English  xtfrllnrj 
view.'  Arbuthnot.  [Rare.]  — 3.  Standard ; 
rate.  [Rare.  ] 

Sterling  (sterling),  n.  A  series  of  piles  to 
defend  a  pier,  &c.  See  STARLING. 

Stern  (stern),  a.  [A.  Sax.  sterne,  styrne, 
stern,  severe ;  same  root  as  to  stare ;  Sw. 
stirjia,  to  look  at  with  fixed  eyes ;  G.  starr, 
stiff,  rigid;  O.H.G.  storn&n,  to  be  stiff  or 
astonished;  also  connected  with  E.  stark.] 

1.  Severe,  as  regards  facial  expression ;  aus- 
tere; gloomy;  rigid;  grim;  fixed  with  an 
aspect  of  severity  and  authority;  as,  a  stern 
Ipok;  a  stern  countenance;  a  stem  frown. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.    Sha£. 

2.  Revere  of  manner;  pitiless;  unkind;  rigid; 
harsh:  said  of  persons  or  things.     'Stern  as 
tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard.'    Dryden. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried  Cresar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.      .S'Art-t. 

3.  Fierce  and  rude;  cruel;  ferocious.     'The 
stern  tyrant  war.'    Shak. 

How  many  lambs  might  the  siertt  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate !    ShaJk. 

4.  Rigidly  steadfast;  immovable;  as,  stem 
virtue;  Ktemhouesty. — SYN.  Severe,  austere, 
rigid,  rigorous,  harsh,  cruel,  unrelenting. 

Stem  (stem),  n.  [O.E.  steome,  either  from 
A,  Sax.  steoran,  to  steer,  and  ern,  a  place; 
or  from  A.  Sax.  stearn,  a  helm  (also  from 
stedran).]  1.  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel,  or  of  a  boat;  the  part  opposite 
to  the  stem  or  prow.  — 2,t  The  helm  of  a 
vessel.— 3. t  Post  of  management;  direction. 
'And  sit  at  chief est  stern  of  public  weal.* 
Shak.—  4.t  The  tail  of  an  animal.  'And 
then  his  sides  he  swinges  with  his  sterne.' 
Chapman.— By  the  stern,  a  phrase  which  is 
used  of  a  ship  when  it  is  more  deeply  laden 
abaft  than  forward. 

Sterna  (ster'na),  n.  The  generic  name  of 
the  terns  or  sea-swallows.  See  TERN. 

Sternage  t  (stern'aj),  n.  Steerage  or  stem. 
Shak. 

Sternal  (ster'nal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone. —2.  On  the  same 
side  with  the  breast-bone;  in  front;  anterior. 
Huxley. 

Sternalgia  (ster-nal'ji-a),  n.  [Gr.  sternon, 
the  breast-bone,  and  alaos,  pain.]  1.  Pain 
about  the  sternum  or  breast- bone. —2.  A 
name  of  the  pectoral  angina;  angina  pecto- 
ris.  Dunglison. 

Sternbergia  (stern'ber-ji-a),  n.  A  fossil 
plant,  probably  monocotyledonous,  allied 
to  the  Pandanacea?,  occurring  in  the  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measures. 

Sternbergite  (stera'berg-it),?i.  [From  Count 
Sternberg.]  A  foliated  ore  of  silver, consist- 
ing of  silver,  iron,  and  sulphur. 

Stern -board  (stern'bord),  n.  yaut  the 
backward  motion  of  a  vessel ;  hence,  a  loss 
of  way  in  making  a  tack.—  To  make  a  stern- 
board,  to  fall  back  from  the  point  gained  in 
the  last  tack ;  also,  to  set  the  sails  so  as  the 
vessel  may  be  impelled  stern  foremost. 

Stern -Chase  (stern'chas),  n.  A  chase  in 
which  two  vessels  sail  on  one  and  the  same 
course,  one  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
other;  as,  a  stern-chase  is  a  long  chase. 

Stern-Chaser  (stern'chas-er),  n.  A  cannon 
placed  in  a  ship's  stern,  pointing  backward, 


and  intended  to  annoy  a  ship  that  i.s  in  pur- 
suit of  her. 

Sterned  (stenul).  a.  ITaving  a  stern  :  used 
in  composition;  as,  •qture-rttttwd,  pink- 

xt''nit\l.  (Ve. 

Sterner!  (stern'er),  n.    A  director.     [R:m-  1 

Stem-fast  (sK-ni'iast),  n.  .\  m]><>  ).r  chain 
used  to  confine  the  stern  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  to  a  wharf  or  quay. 

Stern-frame  (stern'fram),  n.  The  several 
pieces  of  timber  which  form  the  stern  of  ;i 
ship— the  stern-post,  transoms,  and  fashion- 
pieces. 

Sternidse  ( ster'ni-de ),  )>.  pi  A  family  of 
woli-footed  long-Winged  birds,  commonly 
kiHiwn  as  Sea-swalloit'ti  and  Terns.  See 
TERN. 

Stern-knee  (•Mrn'ne),n.  The  continuation 
of  a  vessel's  keelson,  to  which  the  stern-post 
is  secured  by  bolts.  Culled  also  Sti-ntmni 
and  Sternxon-knee. 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  crew, 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 

Sternson  and  keelson  and  sternson~fcnee. 

Longfellow. 

Sternly  (sternli),  adv.  In  a  stern  manner; 
with  an  austere  or  stern  countenance;  with 
an  air  of  authority. 

Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton. 

Sternmost  (stern'most),  a.  Farthest  in  the 
rear;  farthest  astern;  as,  the  sternmost  ship 
in  a  convoy. 

Sternness  (st6rn'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stern :  (a)  severity  of  look  ; 
a  look  of  austerity,  rigour,  or  severe  author- 
ity. '  The  sternness  of  his  presence.'  Shak. 
(b)  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner;  rigour. 

I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 

To  hear  of  soldiers'  work.  Dryden. 

Stemo-  (ster'na).  A  frequent  element  in 
anatomical  terms,  denoting  some  relation  to 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone;  as,  sterno-cla- 
vicular  articulation,  ligaments  extending 
from  the  sternum  to  the  clavicle ;  sterna- 
costal,  relating  to  the  ribs  and  breast-bone; 
stemo-hyoideus,  a  muscle  arising  from  the 
sternum  and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoideus : 
it  depresses  the  larynx ;  sterno-thyroideus, 
a  muscle  arising  from  the  sternum  and  in- 
serted into  the  thyroid  cartilage :  it  draws 
the  larynx  downwards. 

Sternon  (ster'non),  n.  [Gr.]  The  breast- 
bone; the  sternum. 

Stern-port  (stern'port),  n.  A  port  or  open- 
ing in  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Stern-post  (stern'post),  n.  The  principal 
piece  of  timber  in  a  vessel's  stem-frame 
Its  lower  end  is  tenoned  into  the  keel,  and 
to  it  the  rudder  is  hung  and  the  transoms 
are  bolted. 

Stern-Sheets  (stern'shets),  n.  That  part  of 
a  boat  which  is  between  the  stern  and  the 
aftmost  seat  of  the  rowers,  usually  furnished 
with  seats  for  passengers. 

He  has  no  objection  to  boat-service,  as  he  sits 
down  always  in  the  stern-sheets,  which  is  not  fatigu- 
ing. Marryatt. 

Sternsman  t  (sternz'man),  n.  A  steersman; 
a  pilot. 

Sternson  (stern'son),  n.    See  STERN-KNEE. 

Sternum  (ster'num),  n.  [L.,  Gr.  sternon,  the 
breast-bone.]  The  breast-bone;  the  bone 
which  forms  the  front  of  the  human  chest 
from  the  neck  to  the  stomach. 

Sternutation  (ster-nu-ta'shon),  7t.  [L.  ster- 
nutatio,  stermitationis,  from  sternuto,  to 
sneeze,  freq.  of  sternuo,  to  sneeze.]  The  act 
of  sneezing. 

Sternutative  (ster-nu'ta-tiv),  a.  [L.  ster- 
nuo, to  sneeze.]  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
voking to  sneeze. 

Sternutatory  (ster-im'ta-to-ri),  a.  [Fr.  ster- 
nutatoire,  from  L.  stertvuo,  to  sneeze.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  exciting  to  sneeze. 

Sternutatory  (ster-nu'ta-to-ri),  n.  A  sub- 
stance that  provokes  sneezing.  The  most 
familiar  sternutatories  are  snuffs  of  different 
kinds.  They  are  chiefly  employed  to  occa- 
sion a  violent  succussion  of  the  frame,  either 
to  restore  suspended  respiration,  as  in  some 
cases  of  fainting,  or  to  dislodge  some  foreign 
body  from  the  nasal  passages  or  windpipe. 

Stern- way  (stern'wa),  n.  The  movement  of 
a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern  fore- 
most.—To  fetch  stern-wayt  to  acquire  mo- 
tion astern. 

Sterquilinous  (ster-kwil'in-us),  a.  [L. 
sterquilinium,  a  dunghill,  from  stercux, 
dung.]  Pertaining  to  a  dunghill;  mean; 
dirty;  paltry. 

Any  stergutlinoits  rascal  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  in 
the  faces  of  sovereign  princes  in  open  printed  lan- 
guage. Hotvell. 
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Sterre.t  n.    A  star.     Chaucer. 

SterV,  n.  A  st:irt;  a  leap.—  At  a  stert,  im- 
mediately Chaucer. 

Sterte,*  v.i-  '!'••  start;  to  pass  away;  to  rise 
quickly.  Chaucer. 

StertoriOUSt  (ster-to'ri-us),  a.  Same  as 
•  rows. 

Stertorous  (ster'tor-us),  a.  [L.  sterto,  to 
snore.]  Characterized  by  a  deep  snoring, 
such  as  frequently  accompanies  certain 
diseases,  as  apoplexy;  hoarsely  breathing; 
snoring  accompanied  by  a  loud  and  labori- 
ous breathing.  '  That  stertorous  last  fever- 
sleep.'  Carlyle. 

The  day  has  eNbed  away,  and  it  is  night  in  his 
room,  before  the  stertorous  breathing  lulls. 

Dickens. 

Sterve,t  Sterven,t  v.i.  To  starve;  to  die; 
to  perish.  Chaiicer. 

Sterve.t  v.t.  To  cause  to  perish;  to  starve. 
Spenser. 

Stet  (stet).  [L.,  let  it  stand.]  In  printing, 
a  word  written  upon  proofs  to  signify  that 
something  which  has  been  deleted  is  after 
all  to  remain.  It  is  often  used  as  a  verb; 
as,  the  passage  was  stetted. 

Stethometer  (ste-thom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  ste- 
thos,  the  breast,  and  inetron,  a  measure.  ]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  external 
movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  during 
ordinary  or  tidal  respiration.  In  one  form 
a  cord  or  band  is  extended  round  the  chest, 
and  its  extension  as  the  thorax  is  expanded 
works  an  index  figure  on  a  dial-plate. 

Stethoscope  (steth'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  stethos, 
the  breast,  tmt\skopeo,  to  examine.]  An  in- 
strument used  by  medical  men  for  distin- 
guishing sounds  within  the  thorax  and  other 
cavities  of  the  body.  In  its  simplest  and 
most  common  form  it  consists  of  a  simple 
hollow  cylinder  of  some  fine-grained  light 
wood,  as  cedar  or  maple,  with  one  extremity 


Stethoscope. 

funnel-shaped  and  furnished  with  a  conical 
plug;  the  other  with  a  comparatively  large 
orbicular  ivory  plate,  fastened  by  a  screw. 
In  using  it  the  funnel-shaped  extremity, 
either  with  or  without  the  plug,  is  placed 
upon  the  body,  and  the  ivory  plate  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener.  Flexible  instruments 
of  rubber  are  also  used,  and  are  provided 
with  one  or  two  ear-tubes,  in  the  latter  case 
the  sounds  being  appreciable  by  both  ears. 
See  AUSCULTATION. 

Stethoscopic,  Stethoscopical  (steth-6- 
skop'ik,  steth-6-skop'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  stethoscope;  obtained  or  made 
by  means  of  a  stethoscope ;  as,  a  stethosco- 
pic  examination. 

Stetlioscopically(steth-6-skop'ik-al-li),adp. 
In  a  stethoscopic  manner;  by  means  of  a 
stethoscope. 

Stethoscopist  (steth'6-skop-ist),  n.  One 
versed  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

Stethoscopy  (ste-thos'ko-pi),  n.  The  art  of 
stethoscopic  examination. 

Steve  (stev),o.e.  [  From  sieved  ore.]  Tostow, 
as  cotton  or  wool  in  a  ship's  hold.  [Local.] 

Stevedore  (ste've-dor),  n.  [Sp.  estivador,  a 
packer  of  wool,  &c.,  from  estivar,  to  stow, 
to  ram  tight,  L.  ttipo,  stipare,  to  cram,  to 
stuff.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  stow 
goods,  packages,  <tc. ,  in  a  ship's  hold ;  one 
who  loads  or  unloads  vessels. 

Steven  t  (stev'en),?».  [A.Sax.*fe/7i,Icel.jrfe/na, 
the  voice,  a  cry.]  An  outcry;  a  loud  call;  a 
clamour;  voice;  sound;  noise;  instituted, 
announced,  or  appointed  time;  hence,  ap- 
pointment. Chaucer. 

Stew  (stu),  v.t.  [O.E.  stite,  stuwe,  from  O.Fr. 
fstuver  (Mod.  Fr.  etuver),  to  stew,  to  bathe, 
from  estttve,  a  stove,  a  hot  room,  from  L.L. 
ntuba,  from  0.  H.G.  stupa,  a  stove.  See 
STOVE.]  To  boil  slowly  in  a  moderate  man- 
ner or  with  a  simmering  heat;  to  cook  or 
prepare,  as  meat  or  fruit,  by  putting  it  into 
cold  water,  and  bringing  it  very  gradually 
to  a  low  boiling-point;  as,  to  stew  meat;  to 
xtew  apples;  to  stew  prunes. 

Stew  (stu),  v.i.  To  be  boiled  in  a  slow  gen- 
tle manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

Stew  (stu),  n.  [O.Fr.  estuve,  a  stove,  a  sweat- 
ing-house. In  last  three  meanings  from 
stew,  v.t.  See  above.]  l.t  A  hot  or  heated 
place;  a  house  or  place  furnished  with  warm 
water  or  vapour  baths;  a  bagnio. 


The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use  any 
armour  and  trive  themselves  to  baths  and  steTvs. 

Abbot. 

2.  A  house  of  prostitution;  a  brothel:  gene- 
rally in  the  plural  form,  though  with  a  sin- 
gular meaning.     'Making  his  own  house  a 
stewes,  a  bordel,  and  a  school  of  lewdness.' 
South.     '  In  a  tavern  or  a  stewes  he  and  his 
wild  associates  spend  their  hours.'    B.  Jon- 
son. 

There  be  that  hate  harlots  and  were  never  at  the 
s(fu-s.  Ascham. 

3.  t  A  prostitute.  In  this  sense  also  the  plural 
form  has  been  used  in  the  singular  sense. 

And  shall  Cassandra  now  be  turned,  in  common 
speeche,  a  sttTves  t  Jl  'hetstone  (quoted  by  Nares). 

4.  A  dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing; 
meat  stewed;  as,  a  stew  of  pigeons.— 5.  A 
stt-w-imn.  —  6.  A  btate  of  agitation,  confu- 
sion, or  excitement.    [Colloq.] 

He,  though  naturally  bold  and  stout. 
In  short  was  in  a  most  tremendous  stetv. 

R.  H.  fi.irham. 

Stew  (stu),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
stow.}  A  small  pond  where  fish  are  kept 
for  table;  a  store  pond. 

I  made  a  triangular  pond  or  little  stew  with  an  ar- 
tificial rock.  Evelyn. 

Steward  (stu'erd),  n.  [O.E.  sty  ward,  A.  Sax. 
stiweard,  stigeweard,  a  steward,  lit.  a  sty- 
ward,  from  stige,  a  sty,  a  pen  for  cattle,  and 
weard,  ward,  a  keeper.  The  original  sense 
is  one  who  took  charge  of  the  cattle,  which 
constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a  household.  ] 

1.  A  man  employed  on  a  large  estate  or  estab- 
lishment, or  in  a  family  of  consequence  or 
wealth  to  manage  the  domestic  concerns, 
superintend  the  other  servants,  collect  the 
rents  or  income,  keep  the  accounts,  &c. — 

2.  An  officer  of  state;  as,  lord  high  steward; 
xteward  of  the  household,  <fec.     The  lord 
high  steward  of  England  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient great  officers  of  state,  the  greatest 
under  the  crown.     This  office  was  anciently 
the  inheritance  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester, 
till    forfeited   by  Simon  de    Montfort,   to 
Henry  III.,  at  the  close  of  whose  reign  it 
was  abolished  as  a  permanent  dignity.    A 
lord  high  steward  is  now  made  only  for  par- 
ticular occasions,  namely,  a  coronation  or 
the  trial  of  a  peer,  the  office  to  cease  when 
the  business  requiring  it  is  ended.     In  the 
former  case  the  lord  high  steward  is  com- 
missioned to  settle  matters  of  precedence, 
AT.  ;  in  the  latter,  to  preside  in  the  House 
of  Lords.    The  lord  steward  of  the  household 
is  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  who  is 
head  of  the  court  called  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,   which  has  the  supervision  of  the 
household  expenses  and  accounts,  the  pur- 
veyance of  the  provisions,  and  their  payment, 
&c.     He  selects  and  has  authority  over  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  household,  ex- 
cept those  of   the  chamber,  chapel,  and 
stables,  and  he  appoints  the  royal  trades- 
men.— 3.  In  Scotland,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  king  over  special  lands  belonging  to 
himself,  having  the  same  proper  jurisdiction 
as  that  of  a  regality;  also,  the  deputy  of  a 
lord  of  regality.  —Steward,  or  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  an  ancient  chief  officer  of  the 
crown  of  the  highest  dignity  and  trust.    He 
had  not  only  the  administration  of  the  crown 
revenues,  but  the  chief  oversight  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  household,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  first  place  in  the  army,  next  to  the 
king,  in  the  day  of  battle. — 4.  An  officer  in  a 
college  who  provides  food  for  the  students 
and  superintends  the  concerns  of  the  kit- 
chen.—5.  An  officer  on  a  vessel  whose  duty 
is  to  distribute  provisions  to  the  officers  and 
crew.     In  passenger  ships,  a  man  who  su- 
perintends the  provisions  and  liquors,  waits 
at  table,  Ac.  —6.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain 
bodies;  as,  the  steward  of  a  congregation  of 
Methodists,  &c. 

Steward  (stu'erd),  v.t.  To  manage  as  a 
steward. 

Did  he  thus  requite  his  mother's  care  in  steward- 
ing  the  estate?  Fuller. 

Stewardess  (stu'erd-es),  n.  A  female  stew- 
ard; specifically,  a  female  who  waits  upon 
ladies  in  passenger  vessels,  &c. 

Stewardly  (stu'erd-li),  ado.  With  the  care 
of  a  steward.  [Rare.] 

It  is  with  a  provident  deliberation,  not  a  rash  and 
prodigal  hand,  to  be  dealt ;  and  to  be  stewardly  dis- 
pensed, not  wastefully  spent.  Canon  Toofctr. 

Stewardry  (stu'erd-ri),  n.  Office  of  stew- 
ard; superintendence. 

Stewardship  (stu'erd-ship),  n.  The  office  or 
functions  of  a  steward. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
mayest  no  longer  be  steward.  Luke  xvi.  a. 


Stewartry  (stu'ert-ri),  n.  l.t  Stewardship; 
superintendence.  Byrom.—  2.  In  Scotland,  a 
jurisdiction  over  a  certain  extent  of  terri- 
tory, nearly  the  same  with  thatnf  art'gality: 
also,  the  territory  over  which  this  jurisdic- 
tion extends.  Most  stewartries  consisted  of 
small  parcels  of  land  which  were  only  parts 
of  a  county;  but  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  that  «>f  Orkney  and  Zetland, 
make  counties  by  themselves. 

Stewisht  (stu'ish),  a.  Suiting  a  brothel. 
'Stewixh  ribaldry.'  Rp.  Hall. 

Stew-pan  (stii'pan),  n.  A  pan  in  which 
meat  and  vegetables  are  stewed. 

Stew-pot  (stu'pot),  n.  A  pot  used  for 
•tewing. 

Steye.t  Styet  (stl),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  sttgan,  to 
ascend,  to  mount  up,  a  word  which  appears 
also  in  stair,  stirrup,  stile.]  To  ascend;  to 
soar.  Chav.cci'. 

Steyere,t  n,    A  stair.    Chaucer. 

Sthenic(sthen'ik), a.  [Gr.  sthenos, strength.] 
In  med.  attended  with  an  unnatural  and 
morbid  increase  of  vital  energy  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries;  phlogistic. 
Sthenic  diseases  are  opposed  to  diseases  of 
debility  or  asthenia  diseases. 

StiacciatO  (ste-at-cha'to),  n.  [It,  crushed, 
flat,  from  stiacciare,  to  crush,  stiacciata,  a 
cake.]  In  the  fine  arts,  a  style  of  sculpture 
in  very  low  relief,  adopted  for  works  which 
can  be  allowed  little  projection  from  the  sur- 
face or  base-line  chosen. 

Stian,  Styan  (sti'an),  n.  A  humour  in  the 
eyelid;  a  sty  (which  see). 

Stibble  (stib'l),  n.    Stubble.     [Scotch.] 

Stibbler  (stib'ler),  n.  A  ludicrous  designa- 
tion for  a  clerical  probationer.  [Scotch.] 

Stibbornet(stib'born).a.  Stubborn.  Chaucer. 

Stibial (stib'i-al),  a.  [L.  stibium,  antimony.] 
Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  antimony; 
an  ti  menial, 

Stibialism  (stib'i-al-izm),  n.  Antimonial 
intoxication  or  poisoning.  Dtinglison. 

Stibiated(stib'i-at-ed),  a.  Impregnated  with 
antimony. 

Stibic  (stil/ik),  a.     Same  as  Antiwonic. 

StibiOUS  (stib'i-us),  a.  Same  as  Antimoni- 
ous. 

Stibium  (stib'i-um),  n.     [L.]    Antimony. 

Stibnite  (stib'mt),  n.  [L.  stibium,  anti- 
mony.) Trisulphide  of  antimony,  consisting 
of  72'88  antimony  and  27  12  sulphur.  This 
ore  usually  occurs  crystallized  in  variously 
modified  and  terminated  rhombic  prisms 
The  colour  is  lead-gray;  it  is  sometimes 
blackish  and  dull  externally,  and  with  au 
iridescent  tarnish.  Stibnite  is  very  brittle, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail.  This 
ore  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  antimony  of 
commerce.  Called  also  Antimony-glance. 

SticcadO  (stik-ka'do),  n.  [It.]  A  musical 
instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  striking  on  little  bars  of  wood, 
which  are  tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  struck  with  a  little  ball  at  the 
end  of  a  stick. 

Stich  (stik),  n.  [Gr.  stichos,  a  line,  a  verse.] 
1.  A  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or  number 
of  feet.— 2.  A  line  in  the  Scriptures.— 3.  A 
row  or  rank  of  trees. 

Stichic  (stik'ik),  a.  Relating  to  or  consisting 
of  lines  or  verses. 

Stichidium  (sti-kid'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  stichos,  a 
rank,  a  line,  and  eidos.  appearance,  resem- 
blance.] A  peculiar  kind  of  lance-shaped, 
pod-like  receptacle  in  the  algse,  containing 
tetraspores. 

Stichomancy  (stik'6-man-si),  n.  [Gr.  stichos, 
a  line  or  verse,  and  manteia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  lines  or  passages  in  books 
taken  at  hazard;  bibliomancy. 

Stichometrical  <stik-6-met'rik-al),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  stichometry;  characterized 
by  stichs  or  lines. 

Stichometry  (sti-kom'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  stichos, 
a  verse,  and  inetron,  measure.]  1.  Measure- 
ment or  length  of  books  as  ascertained  by 
the  number  of  verses  which  each  book  con- 
tains.— 2.  A  division  of  the  text  of  books  into 
lines  accommodated  to  the  sense:  a  practice 
followed  before  punctuation  was  adopted. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Stick  (stik),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sticca,  a  stick,  a  staff, 
astake, aspike;  Icel.  stiJea,  a  stick,  as  for  fuel, 
a  yard  measure;  from  the  root  seen  in  verb  to 
stick  (which  see),  and  akin  to  stake,  stock.  In 
meaning  6  from  the  verb  to  stick.]  1.  A  piece 
of  wood  of  indefinite  size  and  shape,  gener- 
ally long  and  rather  slender;  a  branch  of  a 
tree  or  shrub  cut  or  broken  off;  a  piece  of 
wood  chopped  for  burning  or  cut  for  any 
purpose;  as,  to  gather  sticks  in  a  wood.  'He 
that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove.'  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abtme;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilder- 
,.y  found  a  iii.m  that  gathered  OfCttufOB  the 
Sabbath  day.  Nu'"'  ""'  3'' 

2  A  roil  or  wand;  a  staff:  a  walking-stick; 
as   he  never  goes  out  without  Ins  stick.— 

3  'Anything  shaped  like  a  slick;  as,  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax.  —4.  A  contemptuous  term  ap- 
plied to  an  awkward  or  incompetent  person. 
•lie  is  a  stick  at  letters.'    Cornlull  Hag.— 
-,    In  printing,   an  instrument   in   which 
tvpes  are  composed  in  words,  and  the  words 
arranged  to  the  required  length  of  the  lines. 
Called  also  Computing  -stick  (which  see)  - 
6.  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument  that 
penetrates  a  body;  a  stab.-GoM-<rf«*,  M- 
wr-stick.   See  under  those  headings.—  7.  Ihe 
number  of  twenty-five  eels.    Culled  also  a 
Strike     A  bind  contains  ten  sticks. 

«ti(«1r  rstikl    v  t    pret.  A  PP-  stuck;   ppr. 

S^L(-,  A.  S«.  ttidan.  to  stab,  to  pierce, 
to  adhere,  to  cleave  to;  Dan.  stikke,  D.  steken, 
to  thrust,  to  pierce,  to  stick;  G.  sleeken,  to 
stick  or  be  stuck,  to  thrust,  to  stand  fast  , 
also  stechen,  to  puncture,  to  sting;  from  a 
root  stiij  seen  also  in  L.  stinguo,  to  quench, 
ttiinuliu  (for  stigmuhu),  Or.  stun.  to  prick, 
and  in  E.  sting.  Stitch  (Sc.  steefr)  is  a  soft- 
ened form  frofn  this.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a 
sharp  instrument;  to  stab  with  a  weapon. 
'  To  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood.  Shak. 
[Not  used  in  this  sense  now  except  in  the 
Scotch  and  other  dialects,  in  which  to  >  stick 
a  beast  is  to  slaughter  it  with  the  knife;  so 
to  stick  a  man,  to  kill  him  with  a  knife  or 
sword.]  —  2.  To  thrust  so  as  to  wound;  to 
cause  to  penetrate. 

Thou  slickest  a  dagger  in  me.  Shak. 

3  To  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by  piercing 
to  thrust  in;  as,  to  stick  a  pin  on  the  sleeve. 

4  To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  adhere 
to  the  surface  ;  as,  to  stick  on  a  patch  or 
plaster;  to  stick  on  a  thing  with  paste  or 
glue  -5  To  attach  or  fasten  in  any  manner 
to  place  in  a  firm  position;  to  fix;  to  settle 

•  With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for 
eves  '   Shak     '  I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her. 
Shiic.-6.  To  set;  to  fix  in;  as,  to  stick  care 
teeth-  hence,  to  set  with  something  pointed 
or  with  what  is  stuck  in;  to  furnish  by  m 
Berlin-  in  the  surface;  as,  to  stick  a  cushion 
full  of  pins.     'A  lemon  stuck  with  cloves. 
Shak     'My  shroud  of  white  stuck  all  witl 
yew  '    Shak.-l.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instru 
ment;  as,  to  stick  an  apple  on  a  fork.  -8.  In 
printing,  to  compose  or  arrange  m  a  com- 
posing-stick: as,  to  stick  type.-To  stick  out, 
to  project;  to  cause  to  be  prominent.—  To 
stick  one's  self  up.  to  put  on  grand  airs;  to 
conduct  one's  self  proudly  or  haughtily;  to 
ape  the  grandee. 

Stick  (stik),  v.i.  1.  To  cleave  to  the  surface, 
as  by  tenacity  or  attraction  ;  to  adhere  ;  as, 
glue  srM-s  to  the  fingers;  paste  sticks  to  the 
wall,  and  causes  paper  to  stick. 

I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
scales.  E«k.  xxix  4. 

2  To  be  fastened  or  fixed  by  insertion  or  by 
piercing  or  being  thrust  in;  as.  the  dagger 
sticks  in  the  wound.  'Lucretias  glove, 
wherein  her  needle  sticks.  Shak.  —  d.  11 
remain  where  placed  ;  to  become  attached  ; 
to  hold  fast  to  any  position  ;  to  adhere  ;  to 
clin""  to  abide;  to  unite  closely.  'A  bom 
devil,  on  whose  nature  nurture  can  never 
stick.'  Shak. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 

'Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  your  own.  Young. 

4  To  be  hindered  from  proceeding  or  mak- 
iii"  progress  ;  to  be  restrained  from  moving 
onward  or  from  action  of  any  kind  ;  to  be 
arrested  in  a  course,  career,  or  the  like  ;  to 
stop;  as,  the  carriage  sticks  in  the  mire. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  amen  ' 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Snak. 


(b)  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time  rather  than  let 
it  stick  by  me. 

—To  stick  out,  (o)  to  project;  to  be  pro- 
minent. 

II  is  bones  that  were  not  seen,  stickoitt.  Jobxxxiii.  21. 

(b)  To  refuse  to  treat,  to  surrender,  or  to 
comply;  to  hold  out;  as,  to  stick  out  for 
more  favourable  terms.-To  stick  to,  to  be 
persevering  in  holding  to;  to  abide  firmly 
and  faithfully  by ;  as,  if  you  have  given  a 
promise,  stick  to  it.  '  Being  so  convinced, 
pursue  it  and  stick  to  it.'  Tillotson.—To 
stick  up  (up  being  the  adverb),  to  assume  a 
stiff,  upright  position;  to  stand  on  end  ;  as, 
his  hair  sticks  up;  the  collar  is  sticking  up. 
—To  stick  up  (up  being  the  preposition),  to 
put  a  stop  to ;  to  cause  to  fail ;  as,  to  stick 
up  a  game;  the  concern  was  stuck  up. 
[  Colloq  ]  —  To  stick  up  for,  to  espouse  or 
maintain  the  cause  of;  to  fight  or  act  in  de- 
fence of ;  to  defend ;  as,  to  stick  up  for  an 
absent  and  slandered  friend:  to  stick  up  for 
the  truth  or  one's  rights.— To  stick  upon,  to 
dwell  upon;  not  to  give  up. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty  the  mind  must  stop  and 
buckle  to  it,  and  stick  ufm  it  with  labour  and 
thought.  Lacke- 

Stick-chimney  (stik'chim-ni),  n.  A  chimney 
made  with  sticks  laid  crosswise  and  plas- 
tered with  clay  inside  and  out.  They  are 
common  in  the  log-cabins  of  the  western 
United  States. 

Sticker  (stik'er),  ?>.  J.  One  who  or  that  which 
sticks  or  causes  to  adhere;  as,  a  bill-s(ic*«r. 
2  One  who  or  that  which  sticks  or  stabs;  as, 
a  ma-sticker.—  3.  An  article  of  merchandise 
which  sticks  by  the  dealer  and  does  not 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  [United  States^]— 
4  A  rod  connecting  the  far  end  of  the  key 
of  an  organ-manual  with  the  lever  by  which 
the  valve  is  opened  to  allow  the  wind  to  pass 
from  the  chest  to  the  appropriate  reed  or 
pipe  of  the  organ.  -5.  pi.  The  armsof  a  crank- 
axis  employed  to  change  the  plane  and  direc- 
tion of  a  reciprocating  motion.  For  distinc- 
tion the  arms  are  thus  named  when  they  act 
by  compression  and  trackers  when  they  act 
by  tension.  The  axis  is  termed  a  roller.— 6.  A 
sharp  remark,  very  pointedly  made,  and  cal- 
culated to  silence  a  person  or  put  him  com- 
pletely down.  Thackeray.  [Colloq.] 
Stickful  (stik'ful),  n.  In  printing,  as  much 
arranged  type  as  can  be  contained  in  a  com- 
posing-stick. 

Stickiness  (stik'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
bein"  sticky;  adhesiveness;  viscousness; 
glutinousness;  tenacity;  as,  the  stickiness  of 
glue  or  paste. 

Stlcking-piece  (stik'ing-pes),  n.  A  joint  of 
beef  cut  from  the  neck  of  the  ox;  it  is  con- 
sidered coarse  meat,  only  fit  for  gravy  beef 

Stlc'togy-piace  (stik'ing-plas),  n.  Point  of 
determination. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Stiat 

Sticking-plaster  (stik'ing-plas-ter),  n.  An 
adhesive  plaster  for  closing  wounds;  comt- 

Stick-insect  (stik'in-sekt),  n.  A  popular 
name  given  to  certain  insects  of  the  family 
Phasmidte.  Called  also  Wallcing-stuk.  See 
PHASMID«. 

Stick-lac  (stiklak).    See  LAC. 

Stickle  (stik'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  stickled;  ppr 
stickling.  [Modified  by  influence  ot  stick 
from  O  E.  stihtle,  stujhtte,  stitle,  to  rule,  di- 
rect, hold  sway  or  government,  from  A.  bax. 
stihtan,  to  order,  to  dispose,  to  govern 
1  f  To  interpose  between  combatants  and 
separate  them;  to  arbitrate. 


STIFF 

Stickle  (stik'l),  n.    A  rapid  shallow  in  a 
stream.    [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

Patient  anglers,  standing  all  the  day 
Near  to  some  shallow  stickle,  or  deep  bay. 
W.  Krv 


Stickleback  ( stik'1-bak ).  «.    [O.E 

a  prickle,  a  sting,  a  spine,  and  back;  i-omp. 
D  stckelvixchje,  G.  stachelfisch,  that  is. 
stickle-  or  prickle-fish.]  The  popular  nami- 
for  certain  small  tdenstean  fishes  which 
constitute  the  genus  Gasterosteus.  This 
genus  is  arranged  by  Cuvier  with  the  mail- 
cheeked  acanthopterygians,  but  by  other 
naturalists  it  is  referred  to  a  distinct  family 
Gasterosteid»2.  The  species  are  found  m 
the  ponds  and  streams  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  salt-water  ;  they  are  very  active 
and  voracious,  and  live  upon  aquatic  insects 
and  worms.  The  sticklebacks  are  among 
the  very  few  fishes  which  build  nests  for  their 
young  and  they  were  the  first  fishes  in 
which  this  habit  was  observed.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  three-spiued  stickle- 
back banstickle,  or  tittlebat  (G.  aculeatus, 
or  trachurus),  which  is  distinguished  by  the 


u  . 

They  never  doubted  the  Commons;  but  heard  all 
stuck  in  the  Lords'  house.  Clarendon. 

6.  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill;  to  be  em- 
barrassed or  puzzled. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration  for 
want  of  perceiving  the  connection  between  two  ideas. 

6  To  scruple;  to  hesitate;  often  with  at. 
'  To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  public  interest. 
Addison. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our  own 
corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  providence 
itsel"  Sir  *•  *-£*"•<»*'• 

7.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and  affec 

There  is  a  friend  that  sticttth  closer  than  a  Brother 

—To  stick  iii/,  (a)  to  adhere  closely  to;  to  be 
constant  to;  to  be  firm  in  supporting. 

We  are  your  only  friends  ;  stick  by  us  and  we  w 
stick  ky  you.  Dtmmml. 


The  same  angel  (in  Tasso).  when  half  of  the  Chris 
tians  are  already  killed,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a  far 
"ay  of  being  routed,  slid/,,  betwixt  the  remainder 
of  Cod's  ho«s  and  the  race  of  fiends;  pulls  the  devil 
backwards  by  the  tails,  and  drives  them  from  tnei 
quarry. 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 

Fortune,  as  she  wont,  turn'd  fickle. 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.     Hiidibras 


3  To  contend,  contest,  or  altercate  in 
pertinaciousmanneron  insufficient  grounds 
to  pertinaciously  stick  up  for  some  trifle 
•The  obstinacy  with  which  he  stickles  fo 
the  wrong.'  Bazlitt.-i.  To  play  fast  an 
loose;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other 

Stickle  t  (stikT),D.<.  To  intervene  in;  to  part 
the  combatants  in  ;  to  arbitrate  between  o 
in.  Drayton. 

They  ran  to  him,  and  pulling  him  back  by  fore 
stickled  that  unnatural  fray.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


body  being  protected  at  the  sides  with 
shield-like  plates,  and  by  the  possession  of 
three  spines  on  the  back.  It  is  of  an  olive 
colour  above  and  silvery  white  beneath,  and 
varies  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 

Stickle-bag  (stikl-bag),  n.  Same  as  Stickle- 
back. Iz.  Walton. 

Stickler  (stik'lur),  n.  l.t  A  person  who  at- 
tended upon  combatants  in  a  trial  of  skill 
to  part  them  when  they  had  fought  enough, 
and  to  see  fair  play;  a  second  to  a  duellist ; 
one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat;  an  arbi- 
trator or  umpire,  as  of  a  duel.  '  And  stickler- 
like  the  armies  separates.'  Shak. 

Basilius  the  judge  appointed  sticklers  and  trumpets 
whom  the  others  should  obey.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2  An  obstinate  contender  about  anything, 
often  about  a  thing  of  little  consequence; 
as,  a  stickler  for  the  church  or  for  liberty. 

The  tory  or  high  church  clergy  were  the  greatest 
sticklers  against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  ot  King 
James.  5«"/'- 

Sticky  (stik'i),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  a  surface  ;  inclining  to  stick ; 
adhesive;  gluey;  viscous;  viscid;  glutinous; 
tenacious;  as,  gums  and  resins  are  sticky 
substances.  Bacon. 

Stlcta  (stik'ta),  Ji.  [From  Gr.  stiktos,  dotted, 
in  allusion  to  the  little  pits  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  fronds.)  Lungwort,  a  genus 

of  lichens  found  growing  upon  trees.    See 

.UNOWORT,  2. 

tlddy  (stid'i),  n.    [See  STITHY.]    An  anvil; 

a  stithy. 

blet  (sti).  r.i.    [A.  Sax.  st.lgan,  to  mount. 

SeeSTEYE.]    To  soar;  to  ascend. 

From  this  lower  track  he  dared  to  stie 

Up  to  the  clowdes.  Spenser. 

tleve  (stev),  a.    Same  as  Steeve.    [Scotch.] 
tievelv  (stev'li),  adv.    Same  as  Steevely. 
tiff  (stif),  a.    [A.  Sax.  stif,  but  this  form 
seems  to  be  extremely  rare,  the  regular  form 
being  stith,  showing  a  similar  interchange  of 
f  and  th  as  is  shown  by  strife,  A.  Sax.  strtth; 
warth  wharf,  a  river  bank.  The  word  occurs 
with/in  someof  the  otherTeutonic  tongues: 
O  Fris.  stef,  D.  stijf,  L.G.  stiff,  G.  steif.  Root 
in  sta,  Skr.  sthA.  to  stand.]    1.  Not  easily 
bent;  not  flexible  or  pliant;   not  flaccid; 
rigid ;  as,  stiff  wood ;  stiff  paper ;  cloth  stiff 
with  starch;  a  limb  stiff  with  frost.  'Rising 
on  stiff  pinions.'    Milton.     '  Stood  sti/.as  a 
viper  frozen.'    Tenmjson.-Z.  Not  liquid  or 
fluid-  thick  and  tenacious;  inspissated;  not 
soft  nor  hard;  as,  stiff  paste.     '  I  grow  stiff 
as  cooling  metals  do.'    Dryden.-3. .Drawn 
very  tight;  tense;  as,  the  cord  wasquite  stiff. 
4  Not  easily  moved;  not  to  be  moved  with- 
out great  friction  or  exertion ;  not  working 
smoothly  or  easily.     '  My  joints  are  some- 
what stiff.'    Tennyson.— 5.  Not  natural  and 
easy;  not  flowing  or  graceful;  not  easy  in 
action  or  movement;  cramped;  constrained; 
as,  a  stiff  style  of  writing  or  speaking.-*.  Ri- 
gidly ceremonious ;  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing •  formal  in  manner;  constrained;  af- 
fected; starched;  as,  stiff  behaviour. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative :  the 
Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.    Addison. 

7  Impetuous  in  motion;  strong;  violent:  as, 
a  stif  breeze.  •  A  stiff  gale.'  Sir  J.  Den- 
ham—  8.  Strong;  as,  &stiff  tumbler  of  punch. 
9  Not  easily  subdued;  firm  in  resistance  or 
perseverance;  obstinate;  stubborn;  pertina- 
cious. 

It  is  a  shame  to  stand  s tifai  a  foolish  ai.^ 

The  Cretans  own  their  cause. 
Stif  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.      Dryi 
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They  are  impudent  children  and  stiff-hearted. 

Ezek.  ii.  4. 

Stifflsh  (stif'ish),  a.    Somewhat  stiff;  pretty 

strong;  as,  a  stffixh  glass  of  grog.    [Colloq.] 

Stiffly  (stif It),  adv.     In  a  stiff  manner;  as, 

(a)  rigidly;  unbendingly;  strongly;  firmly. 

And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  Shak. 

(b)  Rigorously;  obstinately;  stubbornly;  un- 
yieldingly.    'If  any  man  shall  say,  swear, 
and"  stiffly    maintain.'    Burton,     (c)  In  a 
cramped,  constrained,  or  affected  manner; 
formally;  as,  to  write  stiffly. 

Stiff-neck  (stif  nek),  n.  A  condition  of  the 
neck  in  which  every  movement  of  the  head 
causes  extreme  pain.  It  is  due  to  rheumat- 
ism of  the  muscles  lying  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Usually  only  one  side  of  the  neck  is 
affected,  the  head  being  drawn  more  or  less 
obliquely  towards  that  side,  but  occasion- 
ally both  sides  are  attacked,  in  which  case 
the  head  is  kept  rigidly  erect. 

Stiff- necked  (stifnekt),  a.  Stubborn;  in- 
flexibly obstinate;  contumacious;  as,  a  stiff- 
necked  people. 

This  stiff-necked  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend 
Sir  y.  Denham 

Stiff -neckedness  (atif  nekt-nea),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  stiff-necked;  stubbornness. 

Stiffness  (stif'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  stiff;  as,  (a)  want  of  pliableness  or 
flexibility;  the  firm  texture  or  state  of  a 
substance  which  renders  it  difficult  to  bent! 
it;  as,  the  stiffness  of  iron  or  wood;  the  stiff- 
'ileus  of  a  frozen  limb. 

An  icy  stiffness 
Benumbs  my  blood.  Sir  y.  Denham. 

{&)  A  state  between  softness  and  hardness; 
viscidness;  spissitude;  as,  the  sti/iiess  of 
syrup,  paste,  size,  or  starch,  (c)  The  state 
of  being  difficult  to  move,  or  of  not  moving 
or  working  easily  or  smoothly,  (rf)  Tension; 
as,  the  stiffness  of  a  cord,  (e)  Obstinacy; 
stubbornness;  contumaciousness. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too. 
South. 

Stiffness  of  mind  is  not  from  adherence  to  truth, 
but  submission  to  prejudice.  Locke. 


10.  Harsh :grating;<1isagreeahle: unpleasant; 
unpalatable.     'This  is  stiff  news.'    Shak.— 

11.  Saut.  bearing  a  press  of  cauva-;  without 
careening  much;  as,  a  xti/  vessel :  opposed 
to  crank,— SYN.  Rigid,  Inflexible,  firm,  solid, 
strong,   stubborn,    obstinate,    pertinacious. 
harsh,    formal,    const  rained,  cramped,   af- 
fcrtril,  starched. 

Stiff-bit  (stif'bit),  ?i.  A  bit  for  u  horse's 
mouth,  consisting  of  a  stiff  bar  with  rin-j;* 
at  tlie  ends,  and  differing  from  the  snaffle, 
in  which  the  bar  is  jointed,  and  from  the 
curb-bit,  which  has  branches. 

Stiff-borne  (stif  born),  a.  Carried  on  with 
unyielding  constancy  or  perseverance. 
'  None  of  this  .  .  .  could  restrain  the  stiff- 
borne  action.'  Shu?>. 

Stiffen  (stif'n),  v.t.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  To 
make  stiff;  to  make  less  pliant  or  flexible; 
as,  to  stiffen  cloth  with  starch.  'Stiffen  the 
sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.'  Shak. — 
2.  To  make  torpid.  'Stiffening  grief.'  Dry- 
den.-~3.  To  inspissate;  to  make  more  thick 
or  viscous;  as,  to  stiffen  pa.-tc. 

Stiffen  (stif'n),  v.i.  1.  To  become  stiff;  to 
become  more  rigid  or  less  flexible. 

Like  bristles  rose  my  stiff'ning  hair.      Drytien. 

2.  To  become  more  thick  or  less  soft;  to  be 
inspissated;  to  approach  to  hardness;  as, 
melted  substances  stiffen  as  they  cool.  '  The 
tender  soil  then  stiff "ning  by  degrees.' 
Dryden.— 3.  To  become  violent,  strong,  or 
impetuous;  as,  a  stiffening  breeze. — 4.  To 
become  less  susceptible  of  impression ;  to 
become  less  tender  or  yielding ;  to  grow 
more  obstinate. 

Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.     Dryden. 

Stiffener  (stifn-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stiffens ;  specifically,  a  piece  of  stiff 
material  inside  a  neckcloth.  '  Many  other 
anomalies  now  obsolete,  besides  short* 
waisted  coats  and  broad  xtiffeners.'  George 
Eliot. 

Stiffening  (stif'u-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  stiff. — 2.  Something  that  is 
used  to  make  a  substance  more  stiff  or  less 
soft. 

Stiffening -order  (stif'u-ing-or-der),  n.  A 
custom-house  warrant  by  which  ballast  or 
heavy  goods  may  be  taken  on  board  before 
the  whole  inward  cargo  is  discharged,  to  pre- 
vent the  vessel  getting  too  light. 

Stiff-hearted  (stif'hart-ed),  a.  Obstinate; 
stubborn;  contumacious. 


(/)  Formality  of  manner;  constraint;  affected 
precision, 

All  this  religion  snt  easily  upon  him,  without  stiff- 


s and  con -,t min l. 


.-Itterfiury. 


(//)  Affected  or  constrained  manner  of  ex- 
[>i,->i.>n  or  writing;  want  of  natural  sim- 
plicity and  ease;  as,  stiffm-xii  of  style. 
j  Stifle  (sti'fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stifled;  ppr, 
j  stiflimj.  [From  I'rov.  E.  Uije,  a  suffocating 
vapour,  or  from  Icel.  stijla,  to  dam  up,  tin- 
sense  being  intlut'iiced  by  Ktiir,  to  stuff  up 
close.]  1.  To  kill  by  impeding  respiration, 
as  by  covering  the  tumuli  or  nose,  by  in- 
troducing an  irrespirable  substance  into  the 
lungs,  or  by  other  mean-;  to  suffocate,  or 
greatly  oppress  by  foul  air  or  otherwise;  to 
smother. 

So  he  wrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  keeping 
down  by  force  the  feather  bed  and  pillows  unto  their 
mouths,  that  within  a  wliile  smored  and  stifled,  their 
breath  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent 
souls.  Sir  T.  More. 

Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies.     Dryden. 
I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  with  the  close- 
ness of  the  room,  Swift. 

2.  To  stop  the  passage  of;  to  arrest  the  fpee 
action  of;  to  stop;  to  extinguish;  to  deaden; 
to  quench;  as,  to  stifle  the  breath;  to  stifle 
flame;  to  stifle  sound. 

But  sighs  were  stifled  in  the  cries  of  blood.    Dryden. 
They  (coloured  bodies)  stop  and  stile  in  themselves 
the  rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit. 

Newton. 

3.  To  suppress;  to  keep  from  any  active 
manifestation;  to  keep  from  public  notice; 
to  conceal ;  to  repress ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to 
stifle  inquiry ;  to  stifle  a  report ;  to  vtijle 
passion;  to  stifle  convictions. 

You  excel  in  the  art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your 
resentment.  Sivt/'t. 

Every  reasonable  man  will  pay  a  tax  with  cheerful- 
ness for  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth.  Addison. 

Stifle  (sti'fl),  v.i.  To  suffocate;  to  perish  by 
suffocation  or  strangulation.  Shak. 

Stifle  (sti'fl),  n.  [Perhaps  from*^.]  1.  The 
joint  of  a  horse  next  to  the  buttock,  and 
corresponding  to  the  knee  in  man.  Called 
also  the  Stifle-joint.  —  2.  A  disease  in  the 
knee-pan  of  a  horse  or  other  animal. 

Stifle -bone  (sti'fl-bon),  n.  A  bone  in  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  corresponding  to  the  knee- 
pan  in  man. 

Stifle-joint  (sti'fl-joint),  n.   Same  as  Stifle,  1. 

Stigma  (stig'ma),  n.  E.  pi.  Stigmas  (stig/- 
maz),  used  chiefly  in  first  three  senses ;  L. 
pi.  Stigmata  (stig'ma-ta),  used  in  all  the 
senses,  but  chiefly  in  last  three.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  stigma,  literally  a  prick  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  from  stizo,  to  prick.  See  STINQ.] 
1.  A  mark  made  with  a  red-hot  iron;  a  brand 
impressed  on  slaves  and  others. — 2.  Any 
mark  of  infamy,  slur,  or  disgrace  which  at- 
taches to  a  person  on  account  of  evil  con- 
duct. 

Happy  is  it  for  him,  that  the  blackest  stigma  that 
can  be  fastened  upon  him  is  that  his  rooes  were 
whiter  than  his  brethren's.  Bf.  Hail. 

3.  In  bot.  the  upper  extremity  of  the  style, 
and  the  part  which  in  impregnation  receives 
the  pollen.  It  is 
composed  of  cell- 
ular tissue,  and 
has  its  surface 
destitute  of  true 
epidermis,  and  is 
usually  moist. 
When  the  style 
is  wanting,  the 
stigma  is  said  to 
be  sessile,  as  in 
the  poppy  and 

tulip.  In  many  Section  of  Flower,  j,  Stigma, 
plants  there  is 

only  one  stigma,  while  in  others  there  are 
two,  three,  five,  or  many,  the  number  of 
stigmas  being  determined  by  that  of  the 
styles.  The  stigma  is  generally  terminal, 
or  placed  at  the  end  of  the  style;  but 
it  is  sometimes  lateral,  or  occupying  its 
side,  as  in  Ranunculus. —  4.  One  of  the 
apertures  in  the  bodies  of  insects  and  ar- 
achnida  communicating  with  the  trachere 
or  air-vessels. —5.  A  small  red  speck  on 
the  human  skin,  causing  no  elevation  of 
the  cuticle;  a  natural  mark  or  spot  on  the 
skin. —6.  pi.  In  the  R.  CatJi.  Ch.  marks 
said  to  have  been  supernaturally  impressed 
upon  the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in  imita- 
tion of  the  wounds  on  the  crucified  body  of 
Christ;  as,  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis. 
Stigmaria  (stig-ma'ri-a),  n.  [From  Gr.  stiff- 
ma,  a  mark.]  A  fossil  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Sigillaria  (which  see). 


StigmatiC  (stlg-mat'ik),  a.  1.  Marked  with 
a  stigma  —2  Having  tin-  c-haractL-r  of  a 
stigma.  — 3.  In  bot.  belonging  or  relating  to 
the  ^ti.miin. 

Stigmatic  (stig-mat'ik),  n.  1.  A  notorious 
profligate  or  criminal  who  has  been  branded; 
one  who  bears  about  him  the  marks  of  in- 
famy or  punishment.— 2.  One  on  whom  na- 
ture has  set  a  mark  of  deformity. 

But  like  a  foul,  misshapen  stigmatie, 

Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.     Shak. 

Stigmatical  (stig-mat'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Stiffmttiic.  'That  apish  and  xti<im<ttn;d 
friar.'  Up.  Hall. 

Stigmatically(stig-mat'ik-al-li),  ado.  With 
a  murk  of  infamy  or  deformity. 

Stigmatist  (stig'ma-tist),  n.  One  on  whom 
the  marks  of  Christ's  wounds,  or  stigmata, 
are  said  to  be  supernaturally  impressed 

Stigxnatization,  Stigma  tisation  (stig'ma- 
tiz-a"shon),  «.  The  name  applied  totheanp- 
posed  miraculous  impression  on  the  bodies 
of  certain  individuals  of  the  marks  of  Christ's 
wounds. 

Stigmatize  (stig'mat-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
stigmatized;  ppr.  stigmatizing.  [Fr.  utig- 
i/ia fixer;  Gr.  stigmatizd,  to  brand.  iSet* 
STIGMA.  ]  1.  To  mark  with  a  stigma  or  brand; 
as,  the  ancients  stigmatized  their  slaves  and 
soldiers. 

That  .  .  .  hold  out  both  their  ears  with  such  de- 
light and  ravishment,  to  be  stigmatized  and  bored 
through  in  witness  of  their  own  voluntary  and  beloved 
baseness.  Milton. 

2.  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on;  to  disgrace 
with  some  mark  or  term  of  reproach  or  in- 
famy. 'The  gentleman  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  a  'dulfer."  Cambridge  Sketches. 

Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatize  the  finest  and 
most  elegant  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  as  dan- 
gerous to  religion.  Addison. 

Stigmatteed(stig'mat-izd).i>.anda.l.  Marked 
with  a  stigma;  branded  with  disgrace.— 
2.  Resembling  stigmata;  as,  the  stigmatized 
dots  on  the  skin  in  measles.  See  STIGMA,  5. 

Stigmatose  (stig'ma-tos),  a.  In  bot.  of  or 
relating  to  the  stigma;  stigmatic. 

Stilar  (stil'er),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stile  of 
a  dial.  Moxon. 

Stilbite  (stil'blt),  n.  [Gr.  stilbo,  to  shine.] 
A  mineral  of  a  shining  pearly  lustre,  of  a 
white  colour,  or  white  shaded  with  gray, 
yellow,  or  red.  It  has  been  associated  with 
zeolite,  and  called  foliated  zeolite  and  radi- 
ated zeolite.  Werner  and  the  French  miner- 
alogists divide  zeolite  into  two  kinds,  meso- 
type  and  stilbite;  the  latter  is  distinguished 
by  its  lamellar  structure. 

Stile  (stil),  n.  [See  STYLE.]  A  pin  set  on 
the  face  of  a  dial  to  form  a  shadow. 

Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  snh-stilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place.  Moxon. 

Stile  (stil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stigel,  a  step,  a  lad- 
der, from  stigan,  to  mount,  which  appears 
also  in  stair,  stimip,  being  the  same  verb 
as  Icel.  stlga,  G.  uteigen,  Goth,  ateigan,  to 
climb,  to  ascend;  Skr.  stigh,  to  ascend.]  1.  A 
step  or  series  of  steps,  or  a  frame  of  bars 
and  steps,  for  ascending  and  descending  in 
getting  over  a  fence  or  wall  'Ever  bided 
tryst  at  village  stile/  Tennyson. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stilf-z.  SHak. 

2.  In  carp,  the  vertical  part  of  a  piece  of 
framing,  into  which  timber  the  ends  of  the 
rails  are  fixed  by  mortises  and  tenons. 

Stiletto  (sti-let'to),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  stilo,  a 
dagger,  from  L.  stilus,  a  pointed  instrument, 
a  style,  Gr.  stylos,  a  column,  a  pillar.]  1.  A 
small  dagger  with  a  round  pointed  blade 
about  6  inches  long.— 2.  A  pointed  instru- 
ment for  making  eyelet-holes  in  working 
muslin.— 3. t  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  sharp- 
toiiited  form.  'He  that  wears  a  stiletto  on 
iis  chin.'  Ford. 

Stiletto  (sti-let'to).  v.t.  To  stab  or  pierce 
with  a  stiletto.  'A  crowd,  which,  if  it  had 
its  will,  would  stiletto  every  soldier  that 
pipes  to  it.'  Ruxkin, 

Still  (stil),  a.  [A.  Sax.  stille,  still,  quiet, 
firm,  fixed ;  D.  stil,  silent,  peaceable,  calm ; 
Dan.  ttUle,  G.  still,  calm,  tranquil,  still. 
From  root  of  stand,  seen  also  in  stall,  G. 
stellen.  to  place,  &c.  See  STAND.]  1.  Silent; 
uttering  no  sound;  noiseless. 

The  sea  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still.  Addison. 

2.  Not  loud;  gentle;  soft;  low.  'Still  mu- 
sick. '  Carew. 

A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 

Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 

Were  it  not  better  not  to  bet         Tennyson. 
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3.  Quiet;  culm  ;  nut  disturbed  by  noise  or 
agitation;  as,  a  still  atmosphere;  a  still 
owning.  '  In  the  calmest  and  must  stillest 
night.'  Slink.  —  *.  Motionless;  as,  to  stand 
yt ill;  to  lie  or  sit  still 

Beneath  this  starry  arch 

Naught  resteth  or  is  still.       H.  Martinfatt. 

5.  Not  sparkling  or  effervescing;  as,  still 
hock.  0.  t  Continual;  constant. 

But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
Ami   liy  still  practice,  learn  to  know  the  meaning. 
Shak. 

SYN.  Silent,  noiseless,  gentle,  soft,  low,  quiet, 
c:il in,  seiviie,  motionless,  stagnant. 
Still  (stil),  v.t.     [A.  Sax.  stillan.   See  the  ad- 
jective.]   1.  To  bring  to  silence;  to  silence. 
With  his  name  the  mothers  stUl  their  babes.   Shak. 

If  any  friend 

i:  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
He  stilled  them  with  a  prompt  reproof. 

//  'ordsivortk: 

1.  To  make  quiet;  to  stop,  as  motion  or  agi- 
tation ;  to  check  or  restrain ;  as,  to  still  the 
raging  sea.— 3.  To  appease;  to  calm;  to 
quiet,  as  tumult,  agitation,  or  excitement; 
as,  to  still  the  passions.     '  To  still  my  beat- 
ing mind.'    Shak.  —  SYN.  To  silence,  quiet, 
<  aim,  allay,  lull,  pacify,  appease,  suppress, 
stop,  check,  restrain. 

,Still  (stil),  n.  Calm;  silence;  freedom  from 
noise. 

He  had  never  any  jealousy  with  his  father,  which 
might  give  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon 
the  change ;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still.     B.uon. 
Still  (stil).  adv.  1.  To  this  time;  till  now;  now 
no  less  than  before;  yet.     'To  hearken  if 
his  foes  pursue  him  still.'    Shak, 
It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  received. 
Bacon. 

2.  In  future  no  less  than  formerly;  for  ever. 

Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing-, 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you.  Shak. 

•3.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding  what  has 
happened  or  been  done ;  in  spite  of  what 
has  occurred;  all  the  same:  sometimes  used 
aa  a  conjunction. 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  stilt  the  loss.  Shak. 
The  desire  of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man  into 
indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation;  he  is  still 
afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away 
in  private.  Addison. 

4.  In  an  increasing  degree ;  with  repeated 
and  added  efforts;  even  yet :  very  common 
with  comparatives ;  as,  still  more,  still  bet- 
ter, still  greater;  a  still  further  advance  of 
prices  may  be  expected. 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed. 
Shak. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more  atten- 
tively  we  consider,  the  more  perfectly -rrV//  shall  we 
know  them.  Addison. 

5.  Always;  ever;  continually;  habitually. 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed.  Cowper. 

Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where 
many  people  have  already  gone ;  so  men  run  still  to 
a  crowd  in  the  streets,  though  only  to  see. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

6.  After  that ;  after  what  is  stated ;  in  con- 
tinuance. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  were  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods,  after  repented, 
and  Wept  still  the  office  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

Whitgifte. 

— StUl  and  anon,  at  intervals  and  repeat- 
edly; continually. 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  of  the  hour, 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time.     Sha£. 

Still  (atil),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  distil.]  l.Au 
apparatus  for  separating,  by  means  of  heat, 
volatile  matters  from  substances  containing 
them,  and  re-condensing  them  into  the 
liquid  form.  It  assumes  many  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used ;  but 
it  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  a  vessel 


Section  of  Still. 

in  which  the  substance  to  be  distilled  is 
heated, and  one  in  which  the  vapour  is  cooled 
and  condensed.  The  most  important  use  of 
stills  is  in  distilling  spirituous  liquors.  (See 
DISTILLATION.)  In  the  illustration  A  is  the 
body  or  boiler  which  contains  the  substance 
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whose  vapours  are  to  be  distilled;  u  tlu-  A. 'till 
in  which  the  vapour  is  collected,  and  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  tconn,  a  coiled 
tube  which  is  packed  in  the  refrigerator  E, 
the  cold  water  in  which  exercises  a  condens- 
ing action  upon  the  vapour.  The  vapour  thus 
i-nndtMibL-d  makes  its  exit  hi  drops  or  in  a 
small  stream  into  a  vessel  called  a  recipient. 
•2.  The  house  or  works  in  which  liquors  are 
distilled;  a  distillery. 

Still  (stil),  v.t.  [Abbrev.  from  distil.]  l.t  To 
cause  to  fall  in  drops.  J)>->/dcn,  -±  To  expel 
spirit  from  liquor  by  hunt  and  condense  it  in 
a  refrigerator;  to  distil.  See  DISTIL. 

Still  t  (stil),  v.i.  To  drop;  to  fall  in  drops. 
Spenser.  See  DISTIL. 

Stillatitious  (stil-a-tish'us),  a.  [I.  sttila- 
titius,  from  stillo,  xtillatum,  to  drop,  from 
stilla,  a  drop.]  Falling  in  drops;  drawn,  by 
a  still.  [Rare.] 

Stillatory  (stil'a-to-ri),  n.  1.  An  alembic;  a 
vessel  for  distillation;  a  still.  Bacon. — 2.  A 
laboratory;  a  place  or  room  in  which  distil- 
lation is  performed;  a  still-room.  Wotton. 

Still-birth  (stil'berth),  ?i.  State  of  being 
still-born;  birth  of  a  lifeless  thing. 

Still-born  (stil'born),  a.  1.  Dead  at  the  birth ; 
born  lifeless;  as,  &  still-born  child,—  2.  Abor- 
tive; unsuccessful;  as,  a  still-born  poem. 

My  first  essays  dropped  still-born  from  the  press. 

Still-breeding  (stil'bred-ing),  a.  Continu- 
ally propagating.  '  A  generation  of  still- 
breeding  thoughts.'  Shak. 

Still-burn  (stil'bern),  v.t.  To  bum  in  the 
process  of  distillation ;  as,  to  still-burn 
brandy. 

Still-Closing  (stirkloz-ing),  a.  Always  unit- 
ing or  coalescing  again.  'The  still-closing 
waters.'  Shak. 

Stiller  (stil'er),  n.    One  who  stills  or  quiets. 

Still-gazing(stirgaz-ing),  a.  Silently  or  con- 
tinually gazing.  'Silent  wonder  of  still- 
gazing eyes.'  Shak. 

Still-house  (stil'hous),  n.  A  distillery;  or, 
rather,  the  part  containing  the  still. 

Stillicide  (stil'i-sid),  n.  [L.  stilliddium— 
stilla,  a  drop,  and  cado,  to  fall.]  l.t  A  con- 
tinual falling  or  succession  of  drops. 

The  stillicides  of  water,  if  there  be  water  enough 
to  follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue.  Bacon. 

2.  In  law,  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from 
one's  roof  to  drop  on  another's  laud  or  roof. 

Stillicidious  (stil-i-sid'i-us),  a.  Falling  in 
drops.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stilliform  (stil'i-form),  a.  [L.  stilla,  a  drop, 
and/orma,  form.]  Drop-shaped. 

Stilling  (stil'ing),  n.  [L.G.  stelling,  from  G. 
stellen,  to  set,  to  place.]  A  stand  for  casks. 
Written  also  Stttlion. 

Stillingia  (stil-lin'ji-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish botanist.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Euphorbiaceaj,  one  of  the  species  being  the 
famous  tallow-tree  of  China  (S.  sebifera). 
The  species  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
shrubs  with  stipulate  alternate  leaves  and 
flowers  in  spikes,  the  upper  being  male  and 
the  lower  female,  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  tallow-tree  of 
China  grows  to  the  height  of  a  pear-tree, 
having  a  trunk  and  branches  like  the  cherry, 
and  foliage  like  the  black  poplar.  Its  fruits, 
which  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
contain  three  seeds  thickly  coated  with  a 
fatty  substance  which  furnishes  the  Chinese 
with  candles  and  oil  for  their  lamps.  The 
tallow  obtained  from  the  fruit  is  also  em- 
ployed in  medicine  instead  of  lard. 

Stillion  (stil'yon),  n.     Same  as  Stilling. 

Stillitory  (stil'i-to-ri),  n.  Same  as  StiUa- 
tury.  Shak. 

Still-life  (stil'Iif),  n.  Inanimate  objects, 
such  as  dead  animals,  furniture,  fruits,  &c., 
represented  by  the  painter's  art. 

Even  that,  which  according  to  a  term  of  art,  we 
commonly  call  still-life,  must  have  its  superiority  and 
just  preference  in  a  tablature  of  its  own  species. 

Shafttsbury. 

Stillness  (stil'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  still:  (a)  freedom  from  noise  or  mo- 
tion; calmness;  quiet;  silence;  as,  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  the  air,  or  the  sea.  (6) 
Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement;  as, 
the  stillness  of  the  passions,  (c)  Habitual 
silence;  taciturnity.  Shak. 

Still-peering  (stil'per-ing),  a.  Appearing 
still.  "The  still-peering  air.  Shak.  [Adoubt- 
ful  word.] 

Still-room  (stil'rbm),  n.  1.  An  apartment  for 
distilling;  a  domestic  laboratory. —2.  An 
apartment  where  liquors,  preserves,  and  the 
like  are  kept. 
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Still-stand  (stil'stmid),  ».  A  stand-still;  a 
halt;  a  stop.  [Rare.] 

The  tide,  swell'd  up  "ntn  1m  height, 

Then  makus  a  stilt-stand,  ruiiiiinir  neither  wny. 

Stilly  (stil'i),  a.     Still;  quiet.     'Oft  in  the 

xtiity  night.'     Moore. 
Stilly  (stil'li),  ado.      1.  Silently;  without 

noise. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  Shak. 

2.  Calmly;  quietly;  without  tumult.      'He 
.  .  .  stilly  goes  his  way.'    D-r.  H.  More. 
Stilpnomelane  (stilp-no'me-lan),  n.    [Gr. 

slilttnox.  shining,  and  inclax.  DwIatUU,  black.] 
A  black  or  greenish-black  mineral  found  in 
Silesia  and  other  places,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 

Stilpnosiderite  (stilp-no-sid'er-it),  n.  [Gr. 
stilpnos,  shining,  and  sideros,  iron.]  A  min- 
eral of  a  brownish  black  colour,  massive,  in 
curving  concretions,  splendent  and  resin- 
ous. It  is  an  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

Stilt  (stilt),  n.  [Prov.  E.  stilt,  a  crutch,  a 
plough-handle;  Dan.  stylte,  Sw.  stylta,  L.G. 
and  D.  stelt,  G.  stelze,  a  stilt.  The  root  is 
probably  that  of  stand.]  1.  A  long  piece  of 
wood  with  a  rest  for  the  foot,  used  in  pairs 
for  walking  with  the  feet  raised  above  the 
ground. 

Men  must  not  walk  upon  stiffs. 

Sir  K.  L'Estrattfrf. 

2.  A  root  which  rises  above  the  sxirface  of 
the  ground  supporting  a  tree  above  it,  as  in 
the  mangrove.  Damyrier.  —  3.  In  arch,  a 
starling.— 4.  The  stilt-bird  (whfch  see). 

Stilt  (stilt), v.t.  To  raise  on  stilts,  or  as  if  on 
stilts. 

Stilt-bird,  Stilt-plover  (stilt 'berd,  stilt'- 
pluv-er),  n.  A  wading  bird  having  remark- 


Stilt-plover  (Hitnaittopiis  nielatipptt 

ably  long  slender  legs,  afeature  from  which  it 
derives  its  common  name.  The  stilt-bird  of 
this  country  is  the  Himantop-us  melanop- 
terus  of  naturalists.  It  has  a  long  straight 
bill,  also  very  long  wings  for  its  size.  It  is 
a  bird  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain.  It 
exhibits  a  general  white  colour,  the  back 
and  wings  in  the  male  being  deep  black, 
whilst  those  of  the  females  are  of  a  brown- 
ish-black hue.  The  average  length  of  the 
stilt -bird  is  about  12  or  13  inches.  The 
legs,  which  are  of  a  red  colour,  measure 
from  18  to  20  inches.  They  are  destitute  of 
a  hind  toe,  and  the  three  front  ones  are 
united  by  a  membrane  at  their  bases.  Other 
species  are  found  in  America  and  Australia 
See  HIMANTOFUS. 

Stilted  (stilt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Elevated,  as  if 
on  stilts;  hence,  pompous;  inflated;  stiff  and 
bombastic :  said  of  language ;  as,  a  sttttetl 
mode  of  expression;  a  tttilted  style. — Stilted 
arch,  a  term  applied  to  a  form  of  the  arch 
which  does  not 
springimmedi- 
ately  from  the 
imposts,  but 
from  a  vertical 
piece  of  ma- 
sonry resting 
on  them  so  ns 
to  give  to  the 
arch  an  ap- 
pearance of 
being  on  stilts.  Arches  of  this  kind  occur 
frequently  in  all  the  mediaeval  styles,  espe- 
cially as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
height  when  arches  of  different  widths  were 
used  in  the  same  range. 
Stiltify  (stilt'i-fi),  v.t.  To  raise  as  on  stilts. 
Byron. 


Stilted  Arch. 
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STINT 


Stilton  (stil'ton),  a.  Applied  to  a  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  solid,  rich, 
white  cheese,  originally  made  at  Stilton, 
Huntingdonshire,  but  now  ehietly  made  in 
Leicestershire. 

Stilton  (stil'ton),  n.  Stilton  cheese.  See 
tlic  adjective. 

Stilt-plover,  n.     See  STILT-BIRD. 

Stilty  (stilt'i),  a.  Inflated;  pompous;  stilted. 
Quart.  Rev. 

Stime  (stim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sctma,  a  gleam, 
brightness.]  A  glimpse;  a  glimmer;  the 
faintest  form  of  any  object;  the  slightest 
degree  perceptible  or  imaginable.  [Scotch.] 

Stimpart  (stim'part),  n.  The  eighth  part  of 
a  Winchester  bushel.  [Scotch.] 

Stimulant  (stim'u-lant),  a.  [L  stimidctnx, 
xtimvlantis,  ppr.  of  stimulo.  See  STIMU- 
LATE.] Serving  to  stimulate;  provocative; 
inciting;  specifically,  in  meet,  producing  a 
quickly  diffused  and  transient  increase  of 
vitil  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

Stimulant  (stim'u-lant),  n.  1.  That  which 
stimulates,  provokes,  or  incites;  a  stimulus; 
a  spur. 

The  stimulant  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be  not 
only  continued,  but  heightened  to  keep  up  the  at- 
traction. Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  In  med.  an  agent  which  produces  a  quickly 
diffused  and  transient  increase  of  vital 
energy  in  the  organism  or  some  part  of  it. 
Stimulants  are  of  two  classes :  the  former 
comprises  medicinal  substances ;  the  latter 
warmth,  cold,  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
mental  agents  such  as  music,  joy,  hope, 
Ac.  Ammonia,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  ether 
are  commonly  employed  as  stimulants. 
Stimulants  have  also  been  divided  into  gen- 
eral and  topical,  according  as  they  affect 
the  whole  system  or  a  particular  part. 
Stimulate  (stim'u-lat),  v.£.  pret.  &  pp.  stim- 
ulated; ppr.  stimulating.  [L.  stimulo,  stim- 
ulatum,  to  prick  with  a  goad,  to  urge  on, 
from  stimulus,  a  goad.  Root  sttg.  Or.  stizo, 
to  prick;  allied  to  stick,  sting  (which  see).] 

1.  Lit.  to  prick  or  goad.     Hence— 2.  To  ex- 
cite, rouse,  or  animate  to  action  or  more 
vigorous  exertion  by  some  pungent  motive 
or  by  persuasion ;  to  spur  on;  to  incite;  as, 
to  stimulate  one  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or 
by  the  prospect  of  glory. 

I  am  certain  that  rapid  travelling'  is  a  great  aid  to 
mental  activity.  It  rouses,  excites,  quickens,  and 
stimulates  the  soul.  Cornhitl  Mag. 

8.  To  excite  greater  vitality  or  keenness 
in ;  in  med.  to  produce  a  quickly  diffused 
and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in;  to  excite  the  organic 
action  of,  as  any  part  of  the  animal  economy. 
'  A  dull  and  sluggish  sense,  a  flat  and  insipid 
taste  of  good,  unless  it  be  quickened  and 
stimulated.'  Cudworth.—  SYN.  To  animate, 
incite,  encourage,  impel,  urge,  instigate, 
rouse,  spur. 

Stimulate  (stira'u-lat),  v.i.  To  act  as  a 
stimulus,  *  Urged  by  the  stimulating  goad.' 
Gay. 

Extreme  cold  stimulates,  producing  first  a  rigour, 
and  then  a  plowing  heat :  those  things  which  stimu- 
late in  the  extreme  excite  pain.  Arbuthnot. 

Stimulation  (stim-u-la'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  stimulating  or  exciting;  the  effect  pro- 
duced. '  The  providential  stimulations  and 
excitations  of  the  conscience.'  Bp.  Ward. — 

2.  In  med.  a  quickly  diffused  and  transient 
increase  of  vital  energy. 

Stimulative  (stim'u-lat-iv),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  stimulating. 

In  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  he  left  out  the 
Book  of  Kings,  as  too  congenial  and  too  stimulative 
to  their  warlike  propensities.  Miltnan. 

Stimulative  (stim'u-lat-iv),  n.  That  which 
stimulates ;  that  which  rouses  into  more 
vigorous  action. 

The  grief  which  the  loss  of  friends  occasioned 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  stimulative 
with  him  to  composition.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Stimulator  (stim'u-lat-er),  n.  One  that 
stimulates. 

Stimulatress  (stim'u-lat-res),  n.  A  female 
who  stimulates  or  animates. 

Stimulose  (stim'u-los),  a.  In  bot.  covered 
with  stings  or  stimuli. 

Stimulus  (stim'u-lus),  n.  pi.  Stimuli  (stim'- 
u-li).  [L.  See  STIMULATE.]  l.  Lit.  a  goad; 
hence,  something  that  excites  or  rouses  the 
mind  or  spirits ;  something  that  incites  to 
action  or  exertion;  an  incitement;  as,  the 
hope  of  gain  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  labour 
and  action. — 2.  In  med.  that  which  produces 
a  quickly  diffused  or  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action.— 3.  In 
bot.  a  sting;  as,  the  uettle  is  furnished  with 
stimuli. 


Sting  (*ting),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stung  (slang  is 
obsolete);  ppr  stinging.  [A.  Sax.  tttingan, 
to  thrust,  to  stab,  to  pierce,  to  sting;  Icel. 
ifftn-ja,  Sw.  stinga,  Dan.  ittinge  (and  sti&ke), 
O-H.G.  stingan,  Goth,  stiggan.  A  nasalized 
form  corresponding  to  stick,  stitch;  akin 
also  to  ."tin!:.  The  same  root  is  also  in  stim- 
ulate (which  see).]  1.  To  pierce  or  wound 
with  the  sharp-pointed  organ  with  which 
certain  animals  and  plants  are  furnished; 
to  poison  or  goad  with  a  sting ;  thus  a  bee, 
a  scorpion,  or  a  nettle  may  »timj  a  person. 
Also  said  of  serpents  and  other  animals  (as 
sea-nettles).  'Those  thorns  that  in  her 
bosom  lodge  to  prick  and  sting  her.'  Shak. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  .rfiwp-thee  twice? 
SAaJt, 

2.  To  pain  acutely,  as  if  with  a  sting;  as,  the 
conscience  is  stung  with  remorse. 

Slander  stings  the  brave.  Pope. 

3.  To  stimulate;  to  goad. 

She  was  trying  to  task  herself  up  to  her  duty.  At 
last  she  stung  herself  into  its  performance  by  a  suspi- 
cion. Mrs.  Gas&cll. 

Sting  (sting),  v.  i.  To  use  a  sting;  to  practise 
stinging,  as  bees:  used  also  of  serpents 
biting. 

At  the  last  it  (wine)  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.  Prov.  xxiii.  32. 

Sting  (sting),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sting,  Icel. 
stingr.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  sharp-pointed 
weapon  or  instrument  with  which  certain 
insects  are  armed  by  nature  for  their 
defence,  and  which  they  thrust  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  to  pierce  any  animal 
that  annoys  or  provokes  them.  Jn  most 
instances  this  instrument  is  a  tube,  through 
which  a  poisonous  matter  is  discharged, 
which  inflames  the  flesh,  and  in  some 
instances  proves  fatal  to  life.  Also  applied 
indiscriminately  to  such  orgunsas  the  poison- 
fangs  or  teeth  of  serpents  or  the  poison-fangs 
in  the  mouths  of  spiders. — 2.  The  thrust  of  a 
sting  into  the  flesh.  '  Smart  as  lizards'  st  ings. ' 
Shak.—3.  Anything  that  gives  acute  pain;  as, 
the  stings  of  remorse;  the  stings  of  reproach. 
'  Slander,  whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the 
sword's.'  Shak. — 4.  The  biting,  sarcastic, 
or  cutting  effect  of  words ;  the  point,  as  in 
an  epigram. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sti'ttg-  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis.  Drydett. 

5.  That  which  gives  the  principal  pain  or 
constitutes  the  principal  terror. 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin.         i  Cor.  xv.  56. 

6.  An  impulse ;  an  incitement ;  a  stimulus. 
'  The  wanton  stings  and  motionsof  the  sense. ' 
Shak. — 7.  Inbot.  anamegiventoasortof  hair 
with  which  many  plants  are  furnished,  which 
secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which,  when  intro- 
duced under  the  skin  of  animals,  produces 
pain.   The  stinging  nettles  are  provided  w  j  th 
thiskind  of  weapon,  and  also  several  species 
of  the  nat.  order  Malphigiacere. 

Sting-and-ling(sting'and-ling),  adv.  [Sting, 
a  pole,  and  ling,  a  rope.]  [Scotch.]  1.  By 
force;  vi  et  armis. — 2.  Entirely;  completely. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stingaree  (sting-ga-re'),  «.  Same  as  Sting- 
ray. 

Sting-bull  (sting'bul),  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Trachinus  (T.  draco).  See  WEEVER. 

Stinger  (sting'er),  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
stings,  vexes,  or  gives  acute  pain. 

Sting-fish  (sting'fish),  n.  The  Trachinus 
vipera.  See  WEEVER. 

Stingily  (stin'ji-li),  adv.  In  a  stingy  manner; 
with  mean  covetousness ;  in  a  niggardly 
manner. 

Stinginess  (stin'ji-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  stingy;  extreme  avarice;  mean 
covetousness;  niggardliness. 

Stinging  (stinging),  p.  and  a.  1.  Piercing 
with,  or  as  with,  a  sting;  goading;  causing 
acute  pain;  sharp;  keen;  pungent;  as,  a 
stinging  blow;  a  stinging  reproof. 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat, 
Against  the  stinging  blast.  Longfellow. 

2.1n6o(.  applied  toaplantcovered  withrigid, 
sharp-pointed,  bristly  hairs  which  emit  an 
irritating  fluid  when  touched,  as  the  nettle. 

Stingingly(sting/ing-li),adu.  Withstinging. 

Stingless  (sting'les),  a.  Having  no  sting. 
Shak. 

Stingo  (sting'go),  n.  [From  sting t  alluding 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  taste.]  Pungent  or 
strong  ale;  rare  good  liquor.  'A  cup  of  old 
stingo.'  Addison.  [Colloq.] 

Sting-ray  (sting'ra),  n.  A  fish  belonging  to 
thegenusTrygon, nat.  order  Elasmobranchii, 
family  Trygonidae.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
long,  flexible,  whip-like,  and  smooth  tail, 
which  is  armed  with  a  projecting  bony  spine, 


very  sharp  at  the  point,  and  furnished  along 
both  edges  with  sharp  cutting  teeth.  Only 
one  species  (T.  pastinaca)  occurs  in  the 
British  seas,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 

fire-jlaire. 

Sting-winkle  (sting'wing-kl),  n.  The 
fishermen's  name  for  a  common  species  of 
shell,  Murex  erinaceiitt.  It  is  so  named  by 
them  from  its  making  round  holes  in  the 
other  shell-fish  with  its  beak. 

Stingy  (sting'i),  a.  Having  power  to  sting  or 
produce  pain;  stinging;  as,  &  Mingy  criticism. 

Stingy  (stin'ji),  «.  [Perhaps  from  sting; 
comp.  spring,  springe;  swing,  sicinge.  But 
more  probably  for  skingi/,  skinchy,  from 
Prov.  E.  sfcinch,  to  give  scant  measure,  to 
pinch.  (See  SKINCH.)  The  change  of  sk  to 
st  is  exemplified  by  Sc.  stitne,  from  A.  Sax. 
sctma,  a  gleam.]  1.  Extremely  close-fisted 
and  covetous;  meanly  avaricious;  niggardly; 
narrow-hearted;  as,  &  stingy  churl.  'A.  stingy 
old  dog  he  is.'  Dickens. 

He  (Harold)  gained  a  reputation  which  clung  to  all 
his  descendants  of  being  rather  near  ami  stingy  to  his 
retainers  in  the  matter  of  meat  and  drink.  Edin.  Rev. 

2.  Scanty;  not  full  or  plentiful.  'When  your 
teams  drag  home  the  t>t  ingy  harvest. '  Long- 
fellow. 

Stink  (stingk),  v.i.  pret.  stunk  (stank  is  ob- 
solescent); ppr.  stinking.  [A.  Sax.  stincan, 
to  give  out  an  odour  good  or  bad,  D.  and  G. 
stinken,  Dan.  stinke,  to  stink.  Closely  allied 
to  sting,  and  therefore  to  stick.  Stench  is  a 
derivative  and  softened  form.]  To  emit  a 
strong  offensive  smell;  to  send  out  a  disgust- 
ing odour;  hence,  Jig.  to  be  in  bad  odour;  to 
have  a  bad  reputation. 

When  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they  stank 
before  David,  the  children  of  Ammon  sent  and  hired 
the  Syrians  of  Bethrehob.  2  Sam.  x.  6. 

Stink  (stingk),  v.t.  To  annoy  with  an  offen- 
sive smell. 

Stink  (stingk),  n.  1.  A  strong  offensive  smell ; 
a  disgusting  odour;  a  stench. — 2.  A  dis- 
agreeable exposure.  [Slang.] 

Stinkard  (stingk'ard),  n.  1.  A  mean,  stink- 
ing, paltry  fellow. 

You  perpetual  stinkard,  go;  talk  to  tapsters  and 
ostlers,  you  slave.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  teledu  (Mydaus 
mtliceps).  See  TELEDU. 

Stink-ball  (stingk'hal),  n.  A  preparation 
of  pitch,  rosin,  nitre,  gunpowder,  colo- 
phony, asafcetida,  and  other  offensive  and 
suffocating  ingredients,  placed  in  earthen 
jars,  formerly  used  for  throwing  on  to  an 
enemy's  decks  at  close  quarters,  and  still  in 
use  with  Eastern  pirates. 

Stinker  (stingk'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
stinks;  something  intended  to  offend  by  the 
smell;  a  stinkpot.  Harvey. 

Stinkhorn  (stingk'horn),  n.  A  species  of 
fungus,  Phallus  impudicus. 

Stinkingly  (stingk'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  stink- 
ing manner;  disgustingly;  with  an  offensive 
smell. 

Stinkpot  (stingk 'pot),  n.  1.  A  pot  or 
jar  of  stinking  materials ;  a  chamber-pot. 
Smollett.— 2.  A  disinfectant.  Harvey.  See 
STINKER.— 3.  A  stink-ball  (which  see). 

Stinkstone(stingk'st6n),«.  S&measAnthra- 
conite. 

Stinktrap  (stingk'trap),  n.  A  contrivance 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  the 
openings  of  drains;  a  stench-trap. 

Stinkwood  ( stingk  'wud),  n.  See  OREO- 
DAPHNE. 

Stint  (stint),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  styntan,  stintan, 
to  blunt  or  dull,  from  stunt,  blunt,  dull, 
stupid;  Sw.  stunta,  to  shorten;  Icel.  stuttr 
(without  the  n),  short,  stytta,  to  shorten. 
See  STUNT.]  1.  To  restrain  within  certain 
limits ;  to  bound ;  to  confine ;  to  limit ;  to 
restrict  to  a  scanty  allowance;  as,  to  stint 
the  mind  in  knowledge;  to  stint  a  person  in 
his  meals. 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite.         Dryden. 

2.f  To  put  an  end  to;  to  cause  to  cease;  to 
stop  entirely.  '  Make  war  breed  peace, 
make  peace  stint  war.'  Shak.  'Stint  thy 
babbling  tongue.'  B.  Jonson.—3.  To  assign 
a  certain  task  in  labour,  which  being  per- 
formed the  person  is  excused  from  further 
labour  for  the  day  or  for  a  certain  time.— 
4.  To  spare;  to  slacken:  with  an  infinitive. 

Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 

Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside.    Sir  W,  Scott. 

Stint(stint),  v.i.  Tocease;  to  stop;  todesist. 
'And  swears  she'll  never  stint'  Shalr. 

Stint  (stint),  n.  1.  Limit;  bound;  restraint. 
'To  sacrifice  without  stint  your  thought, 
your  time,  your  money.'  Kingsley. — 2.  A 
quantity  assigned;  proportion  allotted;  an 
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allotted  task  or  performance;  as,  a  certain 
stint  of  work. 

He  lives  very  much  like  other  men  in  the  House- 
hold Brigade ;  plays  heavily,  though  not  regularly; 
but  he  always  has  two  affaires  de'eamr.  at  least,  on 
hand  at  once ;  that's  his  stint.  Lawrence. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of  birds 
of  the  genus  Tringa,  family  Scolopacidie,  as 
T.  minuta  and  T.  Tt'tnmiiickii. 

Stintance  t  (stint'ans),  •».  Restraint;  stop- 
page; stint. 

Stintedness  (stint'ed-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
stinted. 

Stinter  (stint'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
stints.  South. 

Stipa  (sti'pa),  n.  A  genus  of  grasses.  See 
FEATHER-GRASS. 

Stipe  (stip),  n.  [L.  stipe  n,  a  stock,  a  trunk.] 
In  bot  (a)  the  petiole  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 
(b)  The  stem  of  tree-ferns,  (c)  The  stem 
which  carries  the  pileus  of  such  fungi  as  the 
agarics. 

Stipel  (sti'pel),  n.  In  bot.  a  secondary  stip- 
ule situated  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets  of  a 
compound  leaf. 

Stipend  (sti'pend),  n.  [L.  stipendium—stips, 
a  donation,  andpendo,  to  weigh  out.]  Any 
periodical  payment  for  services;  an  annual 
salary  or  allowance;  especially,  the  income 
of  an  ecclesiastical  living.  In  Scotland,  a 
term  applied  specifically  to  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church.  It  consists 
of  payments  made  in  money  or  grain,  or 
both,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  parish  and  the  state  of  the 
free  teinds,  or  of  any  other  fund  specially 
set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Stipend  (sti'pend),  v  t.  To  pay  by  settled 
stipend  or  wages.  Shelton.  [Rare.] 

Stipendarian  ( sti-pen-da'ri-an ),  a.  Mer- 
cenary; hired;  acting  from  mercenary  con- 
siderations; stipendiary.  'Stipendarian  ra- 
pacity.' Anna  Seward. 

Stipendiarian  (sti-pen'di-a"ri-an),  a.  Act- 
ing from  mercenary  considerations;  hired; 
stipendiary. 

Stipendiary  (stl-pen'di-a-ri),  n.  [X.  stipen- 
diarius.  See  STIPEND.]  Receiving  wages 
or  salary;  performing  services  for  a  stated 
price  or  compensation. 

His  great  stipendiary  prelate  came  with  troops  of 
evil  appointed  horsemen  not  half  full.  KnolUs. 

—Stipendiary  estate,  in  law,  a  feud  or  estate 
granted  in  return  for  services,  generally  of 
a  military  kind.  —  Stipendiary  magistrate, 
in  Britain,  a  paid  magistrate  acting  in  large 
towns  under  an  appointment  by  the  home- 
secretary  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
Stipendiary  (stl-pen'di-a-ri),  n.  1.  One  who 
performs  services  for  a  settled  payment, 
salary,  or  stipend. 

If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary.  plover. 

2.  A  stipendiary  magistrate.  See  the  adjec- 
tive.— 3.  In  law,  a  feudatory  who  owed  ser- 
vices to  his  lord. 

Stipendiate  (stl-pen'di-at),  v.t.  To  endow 
with  a  stipend  or  salary. 

It  is  good  to  endow  colleges,  and  found  chairs,  and 
to  stipendiate  professors.  Is.  Taylor. 

Stipendless  (sti'pend-les),  a.  Without  a 
stipend  or  compensation. 

Stipes  (sti'pez),  n.     In  bot.  same  as  Stipe. 

Stipiform(stip'i-form),a.  [L.  stipes,  a  trunk, 
and  forma,  form.]  In  bot.  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  trunk  of  an  endogenous  tree, 
as  the  papaw  and  other  simple -stemmed 
exogens. 

Stipitate  (stlp'i-tat),  a.  In  bot,  elevated  on 
a  stalk  which  is  neither  a  petiole  nor  a  pe- 
duncle, as,  for  example,  some  kinds  of  car- 
pels. 

Stipple  (stip'l),  v.t.  [D.  stippelen,  dim.  and 
freq.  of  D.  and  G.  stippen,  to  make  dots  or 
points;  D.  stip,  L.G.  stippe,  a  dot,  a  point] 
To  engrave  by  means  of  dots,  in  distinction 
from  engraving  in  lines;  as,  to  stipple  a 
head. 

The  interlaying  of  small  pieces  can  not  altogether 
avoid  a  broken,  stiff-led,  spotty  effect.  Miimait. 

Stipple,  Stippling  (stip'l,  stipl-ing),  n.  In 
cngr.  a  mode  of  producing  the  desired  effect 
by  means  of  dots ;  also  called  the  dotted 
style,  in  contradistinction  to  engraving  in 
lines.  By  this  method  the  resemblance  to 
chalk  drawings  is  produced.  Few  plates  in 
stipple  are  now  produced  without  a  large 
admixture  of  line  in  all  parts,  flesh  excepted. 

Stiptic  (stip'tik),  n.  and  a.    See  STYPTIC. 

Stipula  (stip'u-la),  n.  pi.  Stipulae  (stip'u- 
le).  Same  as  Stipule. 

Stipulaceous,  Stipular  ( stip  -  u  -  la'  shus, 
stip'u-ler),  a.  In  bot.  of,  or  belonging  to, 


or  standing  in  the  place  of  stipules ;  grow- 
ing on  stipules,  or  close  to  them  ;  a>.  ,*ttfni- 
lar  glands.—  Stipular  buds,  such  as  are  en- 
veloped by  the  stipules,  as  in  the  tulip-tree. 

Stipulary  (stip'u-la-ri),  a.  In  bot.  relating 
to  stipules;  stipular. 

Stipulate  (stip'u-lat),  v.i.  pret.  <fc  pp.  stipu- 
lated; ppr.  stipulating.  [L.  stipulor,  stipu- 
latus,  to  covenant,  to  stipulate ;  origin  doubt- 
ful; comp.  O.L.  stipuhis,  firm.]  To  make 
an  agreement  or  covenant  with  any  person 
or  persons  to  do  or  forbear  anything ;  to 
contract;  to  settle  terms;  to  bargain;  as,  A 
has  stipulated  to  build  a  bridge  within  a 
given  time;  B  has  stipulated  not  to  annoy 
or  interdict  our  trade  ;  A  has  stipulated  to 
deliver  me  his  horse  for  fifty  guineas. 

The  Rmnans  .  .  .  stipulated  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war. 
Arbuthnot. 

Stipulate  (stip'u-lat),  a.  In  bot.  having 
stipules  on  it;  as,  a  stipulate  stalk. 

Stipulated  (stip'u-lat-ed),  p.  and  a.  Agreed 
on;  contracted;  covenanted;  determined  by 
stipulation.  'The  prelates  might  send  their 
stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into  the 
field.'  Hallam. 

Stipulation  (stip-u-la'shon),  n.  [L.  stipu- 
latio,  stipulationis.  See  STIPULATE.]  1.  The 
act  of  stipulating,  agreeing,  or  covenanting; 
a  contracting  or  bargaining.— 2.  That  which 
is  stipulated  or  agreed  upon ;  a  contract  or 
bargain,  or  a  particular  article  or  item  in  a 
contract;  as,  the  stipulations  of  the  allied 
powers  to  furnish  each  his  contingent  of 
troops;  a  contract  containing  so  many  stipu- 
lations.—^. In  law,  an  undertaking  in  the 
nature  of  bail  taken  in  the  admiralty  courts. 
4.  In  bot.  the  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipules. 

Stipulator  (stip'u-lat-er),  n.  One  who  stipu- 
lates, contracts,  or  covenants. 

Stipule  (stip'ul),  n.  [L.  stipula,  a  stalk, 
a  straw,  dim.  of  stipes,  a  trunk.]  In  bot,  a 
small  leaf-like  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Stip- 
ules are  commonly  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in 
pairs,  either  adhering  to  it 
or  standing  separate.  They 
are  usually  of  a  more  deli- 
cate texture  than  the  leaf, 
but  vary  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  form  and  colour. 
In  describing  them  the  terms 
used  for  the  leaf  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  generally 
considered  as  analogous  to 
the  leaves,  or  accessory  to 
them,  and  are  sometimes 
transformed  into  leaflets. 
Stipules  are  not  of  constant 
occurrence,  not  being  found 
in  all  plants;  but  where 
they  occur  they  frequently  characterize  a 
whole  family,  as  in  Leguminosee,  Rosacea;, 
Malvacete,  Ac. 

Stipuled  (stip'uld),  a.  In  bot.  furnished  with 
stipules  or  leafy  appendages. 

Stir  (ster),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stirred;  ppr.  stir- 
ring. [A.  Sax.  styrian,  stirian,  to  stir,  to 
move,  to  agitate;  allied  to  D.  storen,  Sw. 
stora,  G.  storen,  to  disturb ;  the  root  being 
probably  seen  also  in  start,  storm.]  1.  To 
move;  to  change  place  in  any  manner. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to 
stir.  Sir  ft'.  Temple. 

2.  To  agitate;  to  cause  the  particles  of,  as  of 
a  liquid,  to  change  places  by  passing  some- 
thing through  it;  to  disturb. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred.    Shak. 

3.  To  agitate;  to  bring  into  debate;  to  moot; 
to  start. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Bacon. 
4. To  incite  to  action;  to  instigate;  to  prompt. 
'An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.' 
Shak. — 5.  To  excite;  to  raise;  to  put  into 
motion.  'And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny 
will  stir. '  Dryden. — 6.  To  awaken;  to  rouse, 
as  from  sleep. 

Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. 
Shak. 

— To  stir  up,  (n)  to  incite;  to  animate;  to 
instigate  by  inflaming  passions;  as,  to  stir 
up  a  nation  to  rebellion. 

The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to 
stir  them  «/  to  valour.  2  Mac.  xiv.  17.  , 

(&)  To  excite ;  to  put  into  action ;  to  begin ; 
as,  to  stir  tip  a  mutiny  or  insurrection ;  to 
stir  up  strife,  (c)  To  quicken ;  to  enliven ; 
to  make  more  lively  or  vigorous ;  as,  to  stir 
up  the  mind,  (d)  To  disturb ;  as,  to  stir  up 
the  sediment  of  liquor.  —  SYN.  To  move,  in- 
cite, awaken,  rouse,  animate,  stimulate,  ex- 
cite, provoke. 


Stir  (ster),  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  disturbing  or 
agitating  motion,  as  in  a  liquid  by  passing 
something  through  it. 

The  more  you  stir  in  it  the  more  it  stinks. 

Lord  Lytton. 

2.  To  move  one's  self;  to  go  or  be  carried  in 
any  manner;  to  change  place;  to  pass  from 
inactivity  to  motion ;  as,  he  is  not  able  to 
stir  from  home,  or  to  stir  abroad. 

I  will  not  let  him  stir 
Till  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have.    Shak. 

3.  To  be  in  motion;  not  to  be  still;  to  be 
enlivened;   as,  he  is  continually  stirring. 
'All  hell  shall  stir  for  this.'    Shak.     'Such 
a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit.'    Shak. — 

4.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  or  conver- 
sation; to  be  on  foot.     '  What  wisdom  stirs 
amongst  you?'    Shak. 

They  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon 
everything  that  stirs  or  appears.  If'atts. 

5.  To  be  roused;  to  be  excited. 

You  show  too  much  of  that 
For  which  the  people  stir.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  already  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's  wife 
be  stirring,  tell  her,  there's  one  Cassio  entreats  of 
her  a  little  favour  of  speech.  Shak. 

Stir  (ster),  n.  [Icel.  styrr,  a  stir,  tumult, 
brawl,  disturbance.  See  the  verb.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  in  motion  or  in  action;  agita- 
tion; tumult;  bustle;  noise  or  various  move- 
ments. 

Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour  and  this  stir  t 
SirJ.Denham, 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  the  genus  and 
species,  how  few  words  have  yet  settled  definitions. 
Locke. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion;  tumul- 
tuous disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

Being  advertised  of  some  stirs  raised  by  his  un- 
natural sons  in  England,  he  departed  from  Ireland 
without  a  blow.  Sir  y.  Da-vies. 

3.  Agitation  of  thoughts;   conflicting  pas- 
sions; excitement.     'The  fits  and  stirs  of  B 
mind.'    Shak. 

Stir  (stir),  n.  Sir.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scottish 
vulgarism.  ] 

Stirabout  (stor'a-bout),  n.  A  dish  formed 
of  oatmeal  boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  con- 
sistency, or  of  oatmeal  and  dripping  mixed 
together  and  stirred  about  in  a  frying-pan. 

Stiriated  (stir'i-at-ed),  a.  [L.  stiria.  an 
icicle.]  Adorned  with  pendants  like  icicles. 

Stirioust  (stir'i-us),  a.  [See  above.]  Re- 
sembling icicles.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stirk  (sterk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sti/rc,  styric,  a 
dim.  from  steor,  a  steer.  ]  A  bullock  or  heifer 
between  one  and  two  years  old.  [Scotch.] 

Stirless  (sterlea),  a.  Still  without  stirring; 
very  quiet. 

Stirp  t  (sterp),  n.  [L.  stirps,  a  stock.]  Stock; 
race;  family.  'So  is  she  sprong  of  noble 
stirpe.'  Chaucer.  'Divers  great  families  and 
stirps.'  Spenser. 

Stirpiculture  (ster'pi-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  stirps, 
a  stock,  and  cultura,  culture.]  The  breed- 
ing of  special  stocks  or  races. 

Stirps  (sterps),  n.  pi.  Stirpes  (steVpez). 
[L.]  In  law,  the  person  from  whom  a  family 
is  descended;  family;  kindred.  See  Per 
stirpes,  under  PER. 

Stirraget  (ster'aj),  n.  The  act  of  stirring; 
stir;  commotion.  '  Every  small  stirrage 
waketh  them.'  Granger. 

Stirrer  (ster'er),  n.  l.  One  who  stirs  or  is 
in  motion. — 2.  One  who  or  that  which  puts 
in  motion;  especially,  an  instrument  to  keep 
a  solution  or  the  like  from  settling,  or  to 
mix  more  completely  the  components  of  a 
mixture. — 3.  A  riser  in  the  morning. 
Come  on ;  give  me  your  hand,  sir ;  an  early  stirrer. 
Shak. 

4.  An  inciter  or  exciter;   an  instigator.— 
Stirrer  up,  an  exciter;  an  instigator.     'A 
stirrer  up  of  quarrels  betwixt  thy  neigh- 
bours. '    A  rbuthnot. 

Stirring  (sterlng),  p.  and  a.  l.  Being  con- 
stantly in  motion ;  characterized  by  stir  or 
bustle;  active  in  business;  habitually  em- 
ployed in  some  kind  of  business;  accus- 
tomed to  a  busy  life.  'A  more  stirring  and 
intellectual  age  than  any  which  has  gone 
before  it.'  Southey.—2.  Animating;  rousing; 
awakening;  stimulating;  exciting;  as,  a  stir- 
ring oration. 

Stirrup  (ster'rup),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sttyerdp,  sttg- 
rdp,  stirdp,  a  stirrup,  from  sttgan,  to  mount 
or  ascend  (O.E.  steye,stye),  and  rdp,  a  rope; 
Icel.  stigreip.  The  first  part  of  this  word  also 
occurs  in  stile,  stair.]  1.  A  strap  or  some- 
thing similar  hanging  from  a  saddle,  and 
having  at  its  lower  end  a  suitable  appli- 
ance for  receiving  the  foot  of  the  rider,  used 
to  assist  persons  in  mounting  a  horse,  and 
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to  enable  them  to  sit  steadily  in  riding, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  them  by  supporting  a 
part  of  tile  weight  of  the  body. — 2.  Naut.  a 
rope  with  an  eye  at  its  end,  through  which 
a  foot-rope  is  rove,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. The  ends  of  stirrups  are  nailed  to 
the  yard,  and  they  steady  the  men  when 
reefing  or  furling  sails.  —  ;'.  In  tnm-h.  any 
piece  resembling  in  shape  and  functions  the 
stimip  of  a  saddle. 

Stirrup-cup  (ster'rup-kup),  n.    A  cup  of 

liquor    piv^eiitid    to  a   rider   on    having 

mounted  his  horse  at  parting.  Sir  W.Scott. 

Stirrup-iron  (ster'rup-I-ern),  n.     The  iron 

portion  of  a  stirrup. 

Stirrup-leather  (sttirtup-IeTH-er),  n.  The 
leather  portion  of  a  stirrup. 
Stirrup-piece(ster'rup-pes),ft.  Anamegiven 
to  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  framing,  by 
which  any  part  is  suspended  ;  a  vertical  or 
inclined  tie. 

Stirrup-strap  (stOr'rup-strap),  n.  A  stirrup- 
leather. 

Stitch  (stich),  ».t  [Softened  form  of  stick, 
Sc.  ste/rc,  A.  Sax.  stician,  to  pierce;  G.stifken, 
to  embroider,  to  stitch.  Comp.  kirk,  church; 
dike,ditch,&c.  See  STICK.]  l.Toformstitches 
in ;  to  sew  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  on 
the  surface  of  the  fabric  a  continuous  line 
of  stitches ;  as,  to  stitch  a  collar  or  a  shirt- 
front. — 2.  To  unite  together  by  sewing;  as, 
to  stitch  the  leaves  of  a  book. — 3.  In  ayri. 
to  form  into  ridges. — To  stitch  up,  to  mend 
or  unite  with  a  needle  and  thread ;  as,  to 
stitch  up  a  rent;  to  stitch  up  an  artery. 
Stitch  (stich),  v.i.  To  practise  stitching;  to 
practise  needlework.  Hood. 
Stitch  (stich).  n.  1.  A  single  pass  of  a  needle 
in  sewing.  —2.  A  single  turn  of  the  thread 
round  a  needle  in  knitting ;  a  link  of  yarn ; 
as,  to  let  down  a  stitch;  to  take  up  a  stitch. 

5.  In  agri.  a  space  between  two  double  fur- 
rows in  ploughed  ground;  a  furrow  or  ridge. 

And  many  men  at  plough  he  made,  that  drove  earth 

here  and  there, 
And  turned  up  stitches  orderly.  Chapman. 

4.  A  local  sharp  pain ;  a  sharp  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  like  the 
piercing  of  a  needle;  as,  a  stitch  in  the  side. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Wilfer,  majestically  faint,  and 
with  a  condescending  stitch  in  her  side,  which  was 
her  company  manner.  Dickens. 

6.  A  contortion  or  twist  of  the  face.    Mar- 
ston.  — 6.  t  Space  passed  over  at  one  time ; 
distance;  way. 

You  have  gone  a  good  stitch;  you  may  well  be 
aweary.  Bunyan. 

Stitchel  (stich'el),  n.    A  kind  of  hairy  wool. 

[Local.] 

Stitcher  (stich'er),  n.    One  that  stitches. 
Stitchery  (stich'er-i),  n.    Needlework:  in 

contempt. 

Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  play  the  idle  house- 
wife with  me  this  afternoon.  Shak. 

Stitchfallen  t  (stich'fal-n),  o.  Fallen,  as  a 
stitch  in  knitting.  Dryden. 

Stitching  (stich'ing),«.  1.  The  act  of  stitch- 
ing. —2.  Work  done  by  sewing  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  continuous  line  of  stitches  is 
shown  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric.— 3.  t  The 
forming  of  land  into  ridges  or  divisions 

Stitchwprt  (stich'wert),  n.  [From  one  of 
the  species  being  supposed  to  be  an  effectual 
cure  for  stitch  in  the  side.]  The  English 
name  of  the  British  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Stellaria.  See  STELLARIA 

Stith.t  Stithet  (stith),  n.  An  anvil.  'The 
smith  that  forgeth  sharp  swerdes  on  his 
stith.'  Chaucer. 

Stith.t  Stithet  (stith),  a.  [See  STIFF.]  Stiff; 
strong;  rigid. 

Stithy  (stiTH'i),  n.  [Also  itiddy,  Sc.  gtuddy, 
Icel.  stethi,  an  anvil ;  from  same  root  as  E. 
steady,  stead.]  An  anvil 

•  Let  me  sleep  on  that  hard  point.'  said  Varney;  '  I 
cannot  else  perfect  the  device  I  have  on  the  stithy.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stithy  (stiTH'i),  v.t.  To  forge  on  an  anvil. 
•The  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm.' 
Shak. 

Stive  (stiv),  v.t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  stived;  ppr.  sta- 
ing.  [Probably  from  an  O.  Fr.  estiver,  cor- 
responding to  It.  stivare,  Sp.  estivar,  to 
stuff,  to  stow,  from  L.  stipare,  to  cram.  In 
meaning  2  rather  a  form  of  stew.  Comp. 
alsostt/fe.)  l.f  To  stuff;  to  cram;  to  crowd; 
hence,  to  make  hot,  sultry,  and  close.  '  His 
chamber  being  commonly  stived  with  friends 
or  suitors  of  one  kind  or  other.'  Sir  H. 
Wotton. — 2.  To  stew,  as  meat. 

Stive  (stiv),  v.n.  To  be  stifled;  to  stew,  as 
in  a  close  atmosphere. 

I  shall  go  out  in  a  boat.  One  can  get  rid  of  a  few 
hours  in  that  way  instead  of  stilling  in  a  wretched 
hotel.  George  Eliot. 
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Stive  (stlv),  n.  [Corap.  G.  stanb,  Dan.  sttev, 
dust]  The  floating  dust  in  flour-mills  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  grinding.  £<- 

Stive,  t  n.     A  brothel;  a  stews.     Chaucer. 

Stiver  (sti'ver),  n.  [D.  stuiver,  Dan.  styver.] 
1.  An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  account, 
worth  about  Id.  sterling.  Hence — 2.  Any- 
thing of  little  value  ;  a  button  ;  a  straw ;  a 
fig.  '  I  care  not  a  stiver  for  popularity. ' 
Li/i'ti  Ijiiltim. 

Stiver  t  (sti'ver),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
stuws;  a  harlot.  Beau.  <t  Fl. 

Stoa  (sto'a),  n.  [Gr.,  a  porch.]  In  Greek 
arch,  a  term  corresponding  with  the  Latin 
porticus,  the  Italianpofttco,  and  the  English 
porch. 

Stoak  (stok),  v.  t.  [Comp.  G.  ttocken,  to  stop.  ] 
To  stop  up;  to  choke.  [Local.] 

Stoat  (stot),  n.  [Probably  from  Armor,  stot, 
ftaot,  urine  of  animals;  staotirez,  that  can- 
not retain  its  urine ;  from  the  fetid  odour 
given  out  by  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  anal 
glands.]  Theermine,an  animal  of  the  genus 
Mustela,  the  M.  Erminea.  See  ERMINK 

Stoblet  (stu'bl),  n.    Stubble. 

Stocah  t  (sto'ka),  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  stocach, 
a  kitchen-lounger.]  An  attendant;  a  hanger- 
on  :  an  old  Irish  term.  Spenser. 

StOCCade,  Stoccado  (stok-kad',  stok-ka'do), 
n.  [Fr.  estoccade,  Sp.  estocada,  It.  stoecata, 
a  thrust  with  a  weapon,  from  Fr.  estoc,  Sp. 
estoque.  It.  sthco,  a  rapier,  from  G.  stock  a 
stick.  See  STOCK.]  1.  A  stab;  a  thrust  with 
a  rapier. 

In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccados,  and  I  know  not  what.  Slink. 

2.  A  stockade.    See  STOCKADE. 

Stoccade  (stok-kad'),  v.  t.   Same  as  Stockade. 

Stochastic  t  (sto-kas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  stochas- 
tikos,  conjectural,  from  stochazomai,  to  aim 
at  a  mark,  to  conjecture,  from  stochos,  a 
mark.]  Conjectural;  able  to  conjecture 
Sir  T.  Brmone. 

Stock  (stok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stoc,  stocc,  a  stem 
stick,  block;  D.  and  Dan.  stole,  Icel.  stolrkr, 
G.  stock,  stick,  stock,  block,  &c.,  in  the 
plural  stocks  (of  a  vessel).  The  root  is  that 
of  stick,  v.  and  n. ;  the  primary  notion  seems 
to  be  that  which  sticks  or  pierces,  or  that 
which  is  stuck  in  and  remains  fast,  and 
thence  a  trunk  or  stem.  The  derivative 
meanings  are  generally  not  difficult  to  fol- 
low out]  1.  The  stem  or  main  body  of  a 
tree  or  other  plant ;  the  fixed,  strong,  firm 
part;  the  trunk.  Job  xiv.  8.— 2.  The  stem 
in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and  which  is  its 
support;  also,  the  stem  or  tree  that  furnishes 
slips  or  cuttings  (hence  meaning  6).  'A 
gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock.'  Shak. 
'  Fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. '  Shak. 

The  scion  overruleth  the  stack  quite.        Bacon. 

S.  Something  fixed  and  solid ;  a  block;  a  post; 
a  pillar ;  hence,  what  is  lifeless  and  sense- 
less. 'When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd 
stocks  and  stones.'  Milton.—  4.  A  person  who 
is  as  lifeless,  dull,  and  senseless  as  a  post  or 
block. 

Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  flocks.  Shak. 

5.  The  principal  supporting  or  holding  part; 
the  part  in  which  others  are  inserted  or  to 
which  they  are  attached  in  order  to  give  a 
firm  support  or  hold;  specifically,  (a)  the 
wooden  support  to  which  the  barrel,  &c.,  of 
a  rifle  or  like  firearm  is  attached,  (b)  The 
handle  by  which  a  boring-bit  is  held  and 
rotated ;  a  bit  stock ;  a  brace  (which  see), 
(e)  The  block  of  wood  which  constitutes  the 
body  of  a  plane  and  in  which  the  cutting 
iron  is  fitted,  (d)  The  support  of  the  block 
on  which  an  anvil  is  fitted,  or  of  the  anvil 
itself,  (e)  The  bar  or  cross-piece  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor  cross- 
ing the  direction  of  the  flukes  transversely 
so  as  to  cause  the  points  of  the  flukes  to 
enter  the  ground.  (/)  An  adjustable  wrench 
for  holding  screw-cutting  dies.— 6. The  origi- 
nal race  or  line  of  a  family;  the  progenitors 
of  a  family  and  their  direct  descendants ; 
lineage ;  family.  '  Children  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham.'  Ac.  xiii.  26. 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Dardanus.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

7.  The  property  which  a  merchant,  a  trades- 
man, or  a  company  has  invested  in  any 
business,  including   merchandise,    money, 
and  credits;  more  particularly,  the  goods 
kept  on  hand  by  a  commercial  house  for  the 
supply  of  its  customers. 

Who  trades  without  a  stock  has  naught  to  fear. 
Cibber. 

8.  Capital  invested,  having  been  contributed 
by  individuals  jointly;  as,  (a)  a  fund  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  on  of  some  business 
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or  enterprise,  divided  into  shares  and  owned 
by  individuals  who  jointly  form  a  corpora- 
tion; shares;  as.  bank  stock;  railway  stock. 
[In  England  stock  is  distinctively  used  for 
shares  of  £100  each.]  (b)  A  fund  consisting 
of  a  capital  debt  due  by  government  to  in- 
dividual holders,  who  receive  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest ;  money  funded  in  government 
securities;  as,  3  per  cent  stuck.  The  various 
kinds  of  stocks  are  called  also  the  public 
funds. 

Here  slocks,  the  state-barometers  we  view 

That  rise  or  fail  by  causes  known  to  few.    Crabbt 

9.  Supply  provided;   store;  accumulation: 
provision;  fund;  hoard. 

Each  by  a  native  stock  of  honour  great 
May  dart  strong  influence.  Prior. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  smalt  stock  of  fame  n 
future  ages  in  being  the  first  who  has  undertaken  thi-. 
des"gn.  Arbitthnot. 

10.  In  agri.  (a)  the  collective  animals  used 
or  reared  on  a  farm  :  called  also  Lice  Stock; 
as,  the  farm  carries  a  great  deal  of  stock; 
to  be  a  rearer  of  stock.     See  under  LIVE,  a. 
(b)  The  implements  of  husbandry  and  pro- 
duce   stored   for  use.     Called  also  Dead 
Stock.— 11.  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  card* 
not  dealt  out  at  certain  games,  but  which 
are  left  on  the  table,  and  may  be  drawn 
from  as  occasion  requires.  — 12.  t  A  cover- 
ing for  the  leg ;  a  stocking.     '  A  linen  stock 
on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other.'  Shak.— 13.  A  kind  of  stiff  wide  band 
or  cravat  worn  round  the  neck. — 14.  t  That 
part  of  the  tally  which  the  creditor  took 
away  as  tile  evidence  of  the  king's  debt;  tin- 
part  retained  in  the  exchequer  being  called 
the  counter-foil.  — 15.  Kags  and  other  ma- 
terial used  for  making  paper.— 16.  Liquor  in 
which  meat,  bones,  vegetables,  &c.,  havu 
been  boiled,  used  to  form  a  foundation  for 
soups  and  gravies.— 17.  A  good  kind  of  red 
and  gray  brick,  used  for  the  exterior  of  walls 
and  the  front  of  buildings.— 18.  A  name  ori- 
ginally applied  to  a  cruciferous  garden  plant. 
Matthiola  incana  (called  more  fully  stock- 
gillyflower),  but  now  extended  to  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Matthiola,   and  to  certain 
allied  plants  of  the  same  order.    (See  MAT- 
THIOLA.)  M.  incana  is  probably  the  parent 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  hoary-leaved 
varieties  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  known 
as  Brompton  stock,  queen  stock,  &c.   M.  si- 
nuata  is  another  British  variety  with  large 
purple  flowers.    M.  annua  is  the  source  of 
the  common  or  ten  weeks'  stocks,  and  31 
grceca  of  the  smooth-leaved  annual  stocks. 
They  are  all  exceedingly  fragrant,  but  many 
only  so  during  the  night.     The  Virginia 
stock  (Malcolmia  maritima)  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Mediterranean,  and  like  the 
species  already  mentioned  is  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  the  flower-garden  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  fragrance. — 19.  pi.   See  sepa- 
rate entry.—  Stock  in  trade,  the  goods  kept 
for  sale  by  a  shopkeeper;  the  tools,  fittings, 
and  appliances  of  a  workman ;  hence,  a  per- 
son's mental  resources  or  capabilities. — To 
take  stock,  to  make  an  iuventory  of  stock  or 
goods  on  hand;  hence,  to  make  an  estimate, 
set  a  value  generally;  to  observe  particu- 
larly or  to  investigate  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion.     'His  father's  spies 
taking  stock  of  every  incident,  and  possibly 
reporting  it  at  head  quarters.'  f.  W.  Robin- 
son. 

Stock  t  ( stok ),  n.  [  See  STOCCADE.  ]  1.  A 
thrust  with  a  rapier.— 2.  A  long  rapier. 

Stock  (stok),  v.t.  1.  To  lay  up  in  store;  to 
put  aside  or  accumulate  for  future  use;  as, 
to  stock  goods.  —  2.  To  provide  or  f urnish 
with  stock ;  to  supply  with  stock ;  to  store ; 
to  fill ;  to  supply  ;  as,  to  stock  a  warehouse, 
that  is,  to  fill  it  with  goods;  to  stock  a  farm, 
that  is,  to  supply  it  with  cattle,  or  in  some 
uses  of  the  phrase,  to  supply  it  with  do- 
mestic animals,  seed,  implements,  &c. ;  to 
stock  land,  to  occupy  it  with  a  permanent 
growth,  especially  of  grass. — 3.  To  put  in 
the  stocks.  Shak.—  4.  To  put  into  a  pack : 
as,  to  stock  cards. — 5.  To  suffer  cows  to  re- 
tain their  milk  for  twenty -four  hours  or 
more  previous  to  sale. — 6.  To  attach  to  or 
to  supply  with  a  stock  handle  or  the  like ; 
as,  to  stack  an  anchor  — To  stock  up,  to  ex- 
tirpate; to  dig  up. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but 
stacks  up  her  roots.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Stock  (stok),  a.  Kept  in  stock;  constantly 
ready  for  service;  habitually  used;  standing: 
permanent ;  as,  a  stock  play ;  a  stock  jest : 
a  stock  subject;  a  stock  sermon.  '  A  stock 
charge  against  Raleigh.'  C.  Kinr/sley.  '  The 
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master  of  the  house  who  was  burning  to  tell 
one  of  his  seven  Mode  stories.'    Dickens. 
Stock  (stok),  v.i.     I,  To  branch  out  into  va- 
rious shoots  immediately  above  ground;  to 
tiller:  applied  to  grasses,  grains,  or  flowers. 

About  two  months  ago  broad  Wanks  were  to  be 
seen  on  many  oatfields,  and  though  they  have  stocked 
a  liitle,  the  crop  is  yet  far  too  thin. 

Scotsman  nfivspaper. 

2.  To  send  out  sprouts,  as  from  a  stem  which 
has  been  cut  over:  said  of  a  tree  or  plant 

Stock-account  (xtok'nk-kount),  n.  In  com. 
the  account  in  a  ledger  showing  on  one  side 
the  amount  of  the  original  stock  with  accu- 
mulations, and  un  the  other  the  amount  of 
what  is  withdrawn. 

Stockade  (stok-ad'j,  n.  [From  stock,  a  stem 
or  stake.]  1.  In  fort,  a  fence  or  barrier  con- 
structed by  planting  upright  in  the  ground 


trunks  of  trees  or  rough  piles  of  timber  so 
as  to  inclose  an  area  which  is  to  be  de- 
fended.—2.  An  inclosure  or  pen  made  with 
posts  and  stakes. 

Stockade  (stok-aiT).  v.t  pret  <fc  pp.  stock- 
aded; ppr.  stockading.  To  surround  or  for- 
tify with  sharpened  posts  fixed  in  the 
ground. 

Stock-breeder  (stok'bred-er),  n.  A  person 
who  chiefly  devotea  his  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  live  stock  or  domestic  animals, 
as  oxen  or  horses. 

Stockbroker  (stok'bro-ker),  n.  A  broker 
who  deals  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
or  shares. 

Stock-dove  (stok'duv),  ».  The  wild  pigeon 
of  Europe  (Coluniba  cenas),  so  called  accor- 
ding to  some  writers  because  it  was  at  one 
time  believed  to  be  the  stock  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  from  its  breeding  in  the 
stocks  of  trees. 

Stocker  (stok'er),  n.  A  man  engaged  in 
making  stock-locks.  Simmonds. 

Stock-exchange  (stok'eks-chanj),  n.  1.  The 
building,  place,  or  mart  where  stocks  or 
shares  are  bought  and  sold. — 2.  An  associa- 
tion of  brokers  and  dealers  or  jobbers  in 

'  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  created 
under  state  or  municipal  authority,  or  by 
corporations  concerned  in  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  of  railways, 
mines,  manufactures,  banks,  or  other  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits. 

Stock-farmer  (stok'far-mer),  n.  A  farmer 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  different  kinds  of  live  stock,  espe- 
cially horses  and  cattle. 

Stock-feeder  (stok'fed-er),  n.  One  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  feeding  or  fattening  of 
live  stock;  a  stock-farmer. 

Stock-fish  (stok'rtsh),  71.  Fish,  as  cod,  ling, 
hake,  torsk,  split  open  and  dried  in  the  sun 
without  salting. 

Stock-gillyflower(stok'jil-li-flou-er),  n.  See 
STOCK,  18. 

Stock-gold  (stok'gold),  n.  Gold  hoarded  or 
accumulated  so  as  to  form  a  stock.  [Rare.] 

Stockholder  (stokTiold-er),  n.  One  who  is 
a  proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or 
in  the  f ands  of  a  bank  or  other  company. 

Stockinet  (stok'in-et),  n.  An  elastic,  knit, 
textile  fabric,  of  which  stockings,  under- 
garments, Ac.,  are  made.  Qoodnch. 

Stocking  (stok'ing),  n.  [From  stock,  in  sense 
of  stocking  or  leg  covering.  'The  clothing 
of  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  for- 
merly consisted  of  a  single  garment  called 
hose,  hi  French  chamses.  It  was  afterwards 
cut  in  two  at  the  knees,  leaving  two  pieces 
of  dress,  viz. ,  knee-breeches,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  upperstocks,  or  in  French  haut 
de  chausses,  and  the  netherstocks  or  stock- 
ings, in  French  bas  de  chausses,  and  then 
simply  bas.  In  these  terms  the  element 
stock  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of  a  body  left  when 
the  limbs  are  cut  off.'  Wedgwood.}  A  close- 
fitting  covering  for  the  foot  and  leg.  Stock- 


ings were  anciently  made  of  cloth  or  milled 
stuff,  sewed  together,  but  they  are  now 
usually  knitted  by  the  hand  or  woven  in  a 
frame,  the.  material  being  wool,  cotton,  or 
silk. 

Stocking  (stok'ing),  v.t.  To  dress  in  stock- 
ings; to  cover  as  with  stockings. 

Stockitig'ti  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  heroes. 

Dryden. 

StOCMnger  (stok'ing-er),  n.  One  who  knits 
or  weaves  stockings. 

Stocking-frame  (stok'ing-fram),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  weaving  or  knitting  stockings  or 
other  hosiery  goods. 

Stocking-loom  (stok'ing-lom),  n.  A.  stock- 
ing-frame. 

Stocking-weaver  (stok'ing-wev-er),  n.  One 
who  weaves  stockings. 

StocWsh  (stok'ish),  a.  Like  a  stock  or  block; 
stupid;  blockish.  [Rare.] 

Since  naught  so  stac&ish.  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Stock-jobber  (stok'job-er),  n.  One  who 
speculates  in  stocks  for  gain;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  buy  and  sell  stocks  or  shares. 

Stock-jobbery  (stok'job-er-i),  n.  The  prac- 
tice or  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  or 
shares:  used  in  a  disparaging  sense. 

Stock -jobbing  (stok'job-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  dealing  in  stocks  or  shares. 

Stock-list  (stok'list),  n.  A  list  published 
daily  or  periodically  in  connection  with  a 
stock-exchange,  enumerating  the  leading 
stocks  dealt  in,  the  prices  current,  the  actual 
transactions,  AT. 

Stock-lock  (stoMok),  n.  A  large  inferior 
kind  of  lock  fitted  into  an  outer  wooden 
case  or  frame,  such  as  is  used  in  doors  of 
outhouses  and  the  like. 

Stock-man  (stok'man),  it.  One  having  the 
charge  of  stock;  a  herdsman.  [Australian.] 

Stock-market  (stok'mar-ket),  n.  1.  A  mar- 
ket where  stocks  are  sold;  a  stock-exchange. 
2.  A  cattle-market. 

Stock -pot  (stok'pot),  n.  In  cookery,  a  pot 
in  which  stock  for  soups  or  gravies  is  boiled. 

Stock  -  punished  (stok'pun-isht),  a.  Pun- 
ished by  being  confined  iu  the  stocks. 
'Whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing,  and 
stock-puniehed,'  Shak. 

Stock  -  purse  (stok'pers),  n.  1.  A  common 
purse.— 2.  MUit.  savings  made  in  the  outlay 
of  a  corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  pur- 
poses. 

Stocks  (stoks),  n.  pi.  1.  An  apparatus  for- 
merly used  for  the  punishment  of  petty 
offenders,  as  vagrants,  trespassers,  and  the 
like.  It  usually  consisted  of  a  frame  of 


Punished  in  the  Stocks. 

timber  with  holes  in  which  the  ankles,  and 
sometimes  both  the  ankles  and  wrists,  of 
the  offenders  were  confined. — 2.  The  frame 
or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests  while 
buil'ling. 

Stock-station  (stok'sta-shon),  n.  A  station 
or  district  where  cattle  are  reared.  [Aus- 
tralian.] 

Stock-still  (stok'stil),  a.  Still  as  a  fixed 
post;  perfectly  stilL  'Stood  stock-still  for 
sheer  amazement.'  Tennyson. 

Our  preachers  stand  stfic&.still  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best 
sermon.  Addison. 

Stock-taking  (stok'tak-ing),  n.  A  periodi- 
cal examination,  inventory,  and  valuation 
of  the  stock  or  goods  in  a  shop,  warehouse, 
or  other  business  premises. 

Stock -work  (stok'werk),  n.  In  mining,  a 
method  of  working  ore  where,  instead  of 
lying  in  veins  or  strata,  it  is  found  in  solid 
masses,  so  that  it  is  worked  in  chambers 
and  stories. 

Stocky  (stok'i),  a.    Stout  of  person ;  rather 
thick  than  tall  or  corpulent. 
They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among  them,  but  such 


as  denoted  some  bodily  strength  or  perfection  ;  as, 
such  an  one  the  tall,  such  an  one  the  stocky,  such  an 
one  the  gruff.  Adttison. 

Stock-yard  (stok'yiird),  n.  A  yard  or  in- 
closure in  which  live  stock  is  temporarily 
kept,  as  on  the  way  to  or  from  market. 

Stcechiology  (ste-ki-ol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as 
Stoichwlogy. 

Stcechiometrical  ( steTii-6-met"rik-al ),  a. 
Same  as  Stuichiutni'frical. 

Stcechiometry  (ste-ki-om'et-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Stoichioni>'tr<j. 

Stoic  (sto'ik),  n.  [Or.  Stoikos,  from  Stoa,  a 
porch  in  Athens  where  the  philosopher  Zeno 
taught.]  1.  A  diseiple  of  the  philosopher 
Zeno,  who  founded  a  sect  about  308  B.C.  He 
taught  that  men  should  be  free  from  pas- 
sion, unmoved  by  joy  or  grief,  and  submit 
without  complaint  to  the  unavoidable  neces- 
sity by  which  all  things  are  governed.  The 
Stoics  are  proverbially  known  for  the  stern- 
ness and  austerity  of  their  ethical  doctrines, 
and  for  the  influence  which  their  tenets 
exercised  over  some  of  the  noblest  spirits 
of  antiquity,  especially  among  the  Romans. 
Their  system  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  a  theological  panthe- 
ism and  a  materialist  psychology  with  a 
logic  which  seeks  the  foundations  of  know- 
ledge in  the  representations  or  perceptions 
of  the  senses,  and  a  morality  which  claims 
as  its  first  principle  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  human  will.  The  Stoics  teach  that 
whatever  is  real  is  material;  matter  and 
force  are  the  two  ultimate  principles ;  mat- 
ter is  of  itself  motionless  and  unformed, 
though  capable  of  receiving  all  motions  and 
all  forms.  Force  is  the  active,  moving,  and 
moulding  principle.and  is  inseparably  joined 
with  matter ;  the  working  force  in  the  uni- 
verse is  God,  whose  existence  as  a  wise 
thinking  being  is  proved  by  the  beauty  and 
adaptation  of  the  world.  The  supreme  end 
of  life,  or  the  highest  good,  is  virtue,  that 
is,  a  life  conformed  to  nature,  the  agree- 
ment of  human  conduct  with  the  all-con- 
trolling law  of  nature,  or  of  the  human  with 
the  divine  will ;  not  contemplation,  but  ac- 
tion, is  the  supreme  problem  for  man ;  vir- 
tue is  sufficient  for  happiness,  but  happi- 
ness or  pleasure  should  never  be  made  the 
end  of  human  endeavour.  The  wise  man 
alone  attains  to  the  complete  performance 
of  his  duty;  he  is  without  passion,  although 
not  without  feeling ;  he  is  not  indulgent, 
but  just  toward  himself  and  others;  he  alone 
is  free ;  he  is  king  and  lord,  and  is  inferior 
in  inner  worth  to  no  other  rational  being, 
not  even  to  Zeus  himself.  Hence— 2.  A  per- 
son not  easily  excited ;  an  apathetic  person, 
or  one  who  appears  or  professes  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  pleasure  or  pain.  '  A  Stoic  of  the 
woods,  a  man  without  a  tear.'  Campbell, 
Stoic  (sto'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Stoics 
or  to  their  teaching;  as,  a  Stoic  philosopher; 
the  Stoic  doctrine. 

Stoical  (sto'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
Stoics  or  to  their  doctrines. — 2.  Not  affected 
by  passion;  able  completely  to  repress  feel- 


contempt  of  riches.'    Taller. 

Stoically  (sto'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  the  manner 
of  the  Stoics  or  of  a  Stoic  (in  sense  2);  with- 
out apparent  feeling  or  sensibility;  with  in- 
difference to  pleasure  or  pain ;  as,  stoically 
to  bear  pain. 

Stoicalness  (sto'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  stoical;  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain. 

Stoichlology  (stoi-ki-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  stoi- 
chewn,  an  element  or  first  principle,  and 
Zoaos.discourse.]  1. That  branch  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  the  elements  or  proximate 
principles  of  which  the  body  is  constituted. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  the  elementary  requisites 
of  mere  thought.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Stoichipmetrical  ( stoi'ki-6-met"rik-al ),  a. 
Pertaining  to  stoichiometry. 

Stoichiometry  ( stoi-ki-om'et-ri ),  n.  [Gr. 
stoicheion,  element,  and  tnetron,  measure.] 
In  chem.  the  science  of  atomic  proportions 
or  chemical  equivalents. 

Stoicism  (  sto'i-sizm  ),  n.  1.  The  opinions 
and  maxims  of  the  Stoics. — 2.  A  real  or  pre- 
tended indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain;  the 
bearing  of  pain  without  betraying  feeling; 
insensibility. 

Fichte's  metaphysical  theory  may  be  called  in 
question,  and  readily  enough  misapprehended ;  but 
the  sublime  stoicism  of  his  sentiments  must  find  some 
response  in  many  a  heart.  CarlyU. 

Stoicityt  (sto-is'i-ti),  n.  Stoicalness.  E. 
Jonson. 
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Stoit,  Stoiter  (stoit,  stoit'er),  v.i.  [Comp. 
Icel.  steyta,  to  push,  to  cast,  Sw.  gtoeta,  to 
dash  one  thing  forcibly  against  another.] 
[Scotch.]  To  walk  in  a  staggering  way;  to 
totter;  to  stumble  on  any  object. 

Stoke  (stok),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stoked;  ppr. 
stoking.  [Akin  to  stick,  stock.  Prov.  E. 
stoke,  a  stick  or  stake.]  To  poke,  stir  up, 
supply  a  flre  with  fuel,  and  attend  to  its 
combustion :  applied  chiefly  to  furnaces, 
such  as  the  furnaces  of  steam-engines. 

Much  skill  is  needed  to  stoke  the  furnace  of  a 
steam-boiler  successfully;  and  one  stoker  will  often 
be  able  to  keep  the  steam  well  up  when  another  of 
equal  strength  and  diligence  will  fail  altogether. 

Brandt. 

Stoke  (stok),  tu'.  To  attend  to  and  supply  a 
furnace  with  fuel;  to  act  as  a  stoker. 

Stoke-hole  (stok'hol),  n.  The  mouth  to  the 
grate  of  a  furnace ;  also,  the  space  in  front 
of  the  furnace  where  the  stoker  stands. 

Stoker  (atdk'er),  ».  [See  STOKE,  v.t]  l.  One 
who  feeds  and  trims  a  furnace  or  large  fire; 
especially,  one  employed  to  tend  the  fur- 
nace of  a  locomotive  or  marine  engine.  —2.  A 
poker.  [Rare.] 

Stokln,  Stoken  (stok'in,  st6k'en),?i.  A  kind 
of  apple :  possibly  from  Stoke  in  Hereford- 
shire. 

Stola  (stola),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  stole,  equip- 
ment, a  woman's  robe,  clothing,  from  stellO, 


Matron  attired  in  the  Stola. 


to  array,  to  equip,  to  send.]  A  garment 
worn  by  the  Roman  women  over  the  tunic ; 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet,  and 
was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a  girdle, 
leaving  broad  folds  above  the  breast,  and 
had  a  flounce  sewed  to  the  bottom.  It  was 
the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Roman  ma- 
trons, as  the  toga  was  of  the  men,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  be  worn  by  women  divorced 
from  their  husbands,  or  by  courtesans. 

Stole  (stol),  pret.  of  steal. 

Stole  (stol),  n.  [O.Fr.  estole,  L.  stola.  See 
STOLA.]  1.  A  garment  resembling  the  stola; 
a  long  robe  or  garment  worn  by  ladies,  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles  or  heels.  Spenser. — 
2.  A  long  narrow  band  or  scarf  with  fringed 


i,  Stole.         2,  Priest  wearing  the  Stole,  A  A. 

ends,  worn  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
and  English  churches,  by  deacons  over  the 
left  shoulder,  being  fastened  under  the  right 
arm;  by  bishops  round  the  neck,  with  both 


ends  pendent  in  front  to  the  knees;  and  by 
priests  similarly,  but  with  the  ends  crossed 
over  the  breast  at  mass. — Groom  of  the  stole, 
the  first  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the 
household  of  the  English  kings. 

Stole  (stol),  n.     Same  as  Stolon,  1. 

Stolet  (stol),  n.     A  stool.     Chaucer. 

Stoled  (stold),  a.  Wearing  a  stole  or  long 
robe;  robed  like  an  antique  statue.  '  Pro- 
phets brightly  stoled  in  shining  lawn.'  G. 
Fletcher.  [Poetical.] 

Stolen  (sto'lu),  pp.  The  passive  participle 
of  steal. 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet.  Prov.  ii.  17. 

Stolid  (stol'id),  a.  [L.  stolidm,  dull,  doltish; 
akin  to  stultujs,  foolish,  and  probably  from 
root  of  L.  sto,  E.  stand.}  Dull;  foolish; 
stupid. 

Stolidity  (sto-lid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  stolid ;  dulness  of  intellect ; 
stupidity. 

These  certainly  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocile, 
intractable  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  argu- 
ments, and  be  proof  against  demonstration  itself. 
Bentlcy. 

Stolidness  (stol'id-nes),  n.  Same  as  Stolid- 
ity (which  see). 

Stolon  (sto 'Ion),  n.  [L.  stolo,  stolonis.] 
1.  In  bot.  a  sucker  which  at  first  appears 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  then 
strikes  downwards,  piercing  the  soil  or  root- 
ing into  it.  Treas.  of  Bot— -2.  In  zool.  the 
connecting  processes  of  sarcode  in  the  For- 
aminifera;  the  connecting  tube  in  the  social 
ascidians ;  the  processes  sent  out  by  the 
ccenosarc  of  certain  Actinozoa. 

Stoloniferous  (sto-lou-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  stolo, 
stolonis,  a  sucker,  and  fero,  to  produce.] 
Producing  suckers;  putting  forth  suckers; 
&&,&  Stoloniferous  stem;  Stoloniferous  grasses. 

Stoma  (sto'ma),  n.  pi.  Stomata  (sto'ma-ta). 
[Gr.]  1.  In  bot.  (a)  a  minute  orifice  or  pore 
in  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  &c.,  which  opens 
directly  into  the  air  cavities  pervading  the 


a,  Stomata — i,  Strobilantkes  sabiniana 
„  -2,  Cretan  varifgatum. 

„  3,  Limnocharis  flumieri. 

parenchyma,  and  through  which  exhalation 
takes  place;  a  breathing-pore;  astomatium. 
(6)  The  opening  provided  on  the  side  of  the 
spore-case  of  ferns,  through  which  dehis- 
cence  takes  place,  (c)  The  ostiolum  of  cer- 
tain fungals,  or  the  orifice  through  which 
their  spores  are  discharged. — 2.  In  zool.  one 
of  the  breathing-holes  of  insects  or  similar 
animals.  They  are  situated  along  the  sides 
of  the  body  in  insects. 

Stomacace  (sto-mak'a-se),  n.  [Gr.  stoma- 
kake  — stoma,  the  mouth,  and  kakos,  evil, 
bad.]  A  fcetor  in  the  mouth,  with  bloody 
discharge  from  the  gums,  which  are  ulcer- 
ated along  their  edges. 

Stomach  (stum'ak),  n.  [L.  stomachus,  the 
gullet,  oesophagus,  stomach,  from  Gr.  sto- 
inachos,  the  throat,  the  gullet,  from  stoma, 
a  mouth.]  1.  A  membranous  receptacle, 
the  principal  organ  of  digestion,  in  which 
food  is  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body. 
The  human  stomach  is  of  an  irregularly 
conical  or  pear-shaped  form ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  epigastric  region,  lying  almost  trans- 
versely across  the  upper  and  left  portion 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its  largest  ex- 
tremity is  directed  to  the  left,  its  smaller 
to  the  right.  Its  superior  orifice,  where  the 
oesophagus  terminates,  is  called  the  cardia; 
the  inferior  orifice,  where  the  intestine  be- 
gins, the  pylorus.  The  stomach  is  composed 
of  three  coats  or  membranes,  connected  by 
a  firm  but  very  extensive  cellular  tissue. 
The  external  or  peritoneal  coat  is  a  dense 
firm  membrane;  the  internal  or  mucous  coat 
is  soft  and  vascular;  the  central  coat  is 
muscular.  The  glands  of  the  stomach  are 
situated  in  the  mucous  coat.  The  arteries 
of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from  the  coe- 
liac  artery,  and  are  accompanied  by  veins 
which  terminate  in  the  venae  portce,  or  veins 
conveying  venous  blood  to  the  liver  for  the 
purpose  of  secreting  bile.  The  nerves  of 
the  stomach  are  very  numerous,  and  come 
from  the  eighth  pair  and  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  distri- 


buted throughout  the  whole  substance,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  stomach  owes  its  digestive  powers 
chiefly  to  the  gastric  juice,  an  acid  liquid 
which  is  secreted  by  innumerable  follicles 
in  the  mucous  coat,  and  the  action  of  which 
upon  various  elements  of  food  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  prolonged  boiling  in  water. 
Digestion  is  also  aided  by  the  performance  of 
certain  well-defined  stomachic  movements, 
which  are  well  calculated  to  mix  and  thor- 
oughly combine  the  food  particles  with  its 
contained  fluids.  In  mammals  there  are 
three  kinds  of  stomachs,  simple,  complex, 
and  compound.  In  the  simple  it  consists  of 
a  single  cavity,  as  in  man  and  the  Carnivora, 
&c.  This  is  the  most  common  form.  The 
complex  has  two  or  more  compartments 
communicating  with  each  other,  with  no 
marked  difference  of  structure,  as  in  the 
kangaroo,  squirrel,  porcupine,  &c.  The 
Cetacea  have  from  five  to  seven  such  com- 
partments. The  compound  stomach  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  ruminants.  It  consists  of 
four  compartments,  differing  materially  in 
size  and  in  the  structure  of  the  Unins.; 
mucous  membrane.  The  first  and  largest 
cavity  is  the  paunch  or  rumen,  into  which 
the  food  is  first  received;  the  second,  the 
honeycomb  or  reticulum,  so  named  from  its 
lining  membrane  forming  deep  polygonal 
cells;  the  third,  the  psalterium  or  omasum, 
called  'manyplies'or  'moniplies' (Scottish), 
from  its  foliated  structure.  All  these  three 
compartments  are  merely  useful  in  the  pre- 
paring the  food  for  the  fourth  or  true  stom- 
ach, called  also  reed  or  abomasum,  where 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  and  food  finally 
digested.  See  HUMINANTIA.  —  2.  Any  spe- 
cialized cavity  for  the  digestion  of  food,  such 
as  the  digestive  cavity  in  Hydrozoa,  &c. — 

3.  The  desire  of  food  caused  by  hunger; 
appetite;  as,  a  good  stomach  for  roast  beef. 

As  appetite  or  stomach  to  meat  is  a  sign  of  health 
in  the  body,  so  is  this  hunger  in  the  soul  a  vital  qua- 
lity. Hammond. 

4.  Inclination;  liking. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 

Let  him  depart.  Shak. 

5.f  Violence  of  temper;  anger. 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain. 

Spenser. 

6.t  Sullenness;  resentment;  wilful  obstinacy; 
stubbornness. 

This  sort  of  crying  proceeding  from  pride,  obstin- 
acy, and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies,  must 
be  bent.  Locke. 

7.f  Pride;  haughtiness. 

He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shat. 

8.  t  The  throat;  the  gorge;  the  gullet.  '  Spite- 
ful tongues  in  cankered  stomachs  placed.', 
Raleigh. 

Stomach  (stum'ak),  v.t  Lf  To  resent;  to 
remember  with  anger. 

The  lion  began  to  show  his  teeth,  and  to  stomach 
the  affront.  Sir  Jt.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  bear  without  open  resentment  or  with- 
out opposition;  to  brook;  as,  to  stomach  an 
affront.  [Colloq.] 

Stomach  t  (stum'ak),  v.i.  To  be  angry. 
'  What  one  among  them  commonly  doth  nut 
stomach  at  such  contradiction.'  Hooker. 

Stomachal  (stum'ak-al),  a.  [Fr.  stomacal.] 
Cordial;  stomachic. 

Stomacher  (stum'ak-er),  n.  1.  An  orna- 
mental covering  for  the  breast,  forming  part 
of  a  lady's  dress.  'A  stately  lady  in  a  dia- 
mond stomacher  and  a  long  black  hood.' 
Johnson. — 2.  One  who  stomachs. 

Stomachfult  (stum'ak-ful),  a,.  Wilfully  ob- 
stinate; stubborn;  perverse.  '  A  stomachful 
boy  put  to  school.'  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Stomachfullyt  (stum'ak-ful-li),  adv.  In  an 
angry  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

Stomachfulness  t  (stum'ak-ful-nes),  n. 
Stubbornness ;  sullenuess ;  perverse  obsti- 
nacy. Granger. 

Stomachic  (sto-mak'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  stomach;  as,  stomachic  vessels, — 
2.  Strengthening  to  the  stomach ;  exciting 
the  action  of  the  stomach.  '  Gluttonously 
fond  of  whatever  would  yield  him  a  little 
solacement,  were  it  only  of  a  stomachic  cha- 
racter. '  Carlyle. 

Stomachic  (sto-mak'ik),  n.  A  medicine  that 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  excites  its 
action. 

Stomachical  (sto-mak'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Stomachic.  Wiseman. 

Stomaching  ^  (stum'ak -ing),  n.  Resentment. 

'Tis  not  a  time  for  private  stomaching.      Sha& 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Stomachless  (stum'ak-les),  a.  Being  with- 
out a  stomach  or  appetite.  'Thy  sleeps 
broken,  thy  meals  #tt>machli>*it.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Stomachoust  (stum'ak-us),n.  Stout;  sullen; 
obstinate.  'Stern  looks  and  stomackuum\i&- 
dain.'  Sprn.-i-  •/. 

Stomach-piece  (stum'ak-pes),  n.  Naut.  the 
same  as  Apron  (which  see). 

Stomach-pump  (stum'ak-pump), n.  A  small 
pump  or  syringe  used  in  medical  practice, 
for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  stomach 
and  introducing  cleansing  or  other  liquids. 
It  resembles  the  common  syringe,  except 
that  it  has  two  apertures  near  the  end,  in- 
stead of  one,  in  which  the  valves  open  differ- 
ent ways,  so  as  to  constitute  a  sucking  and 
a  forcing  passage.  When  the  object  is  to 
extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  is 
worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  con- 
nection with  a  flexible  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach;  and  the  extracted  matter  escapes 
by  the  forcing  orifice.  When  it  is  desired, 
on  the  contrary,  to  throw  cleansing  water 
or  other  liquid  into  the  stomach,  the  tube 
is  connected  with  the  forcing  orifice,  by 
which  the  action  of  the  pump  is  reversed. 

Stomach  -  staggers  (stum'ak-stag-erz),  n. 
A  disease  in  horses,  depending  on  a  para- 
lytic affection  of  the  stomach.  In  this  dis- 
ease the  animal  dozes  in  the  stable  and  rests 
his  head  in  the  manger;  he  then  wakes  up, 
and  falls  to  eating,  which  he  continues  to  do 
till  the  stomach  swells  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  the  animal  at  last  dies  of  apoplexy 
or  his  stomach  bursts. 

Stomachy t  (stum'a-ki),  a.  Obstinate;  sullen. 

Stomapod  (sto'ma-pod),  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  Stomapoda. 

Stomapoda  (sto-map'6-da),  n.  [Gr.  stoma, 
a  mouth,  andpous,  podos,  a  foot.]  An  order 
of  malacostracous  crustaceans,  having  six 
to  eight  pairs  of  legs,  mostly  near  the  mouth 
(hence  the  name);  eyes  pedunculate;  bran- 
chiae when  present  suspended  beueath  the 


Stomapoda. 
i,  Squilla  siylifera.         3,  Phyllosoma  commune. 

abdomen,  or  attached  to  the  thoracic  legs. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  intertropical 
climates,  and  are  almost  without  exception 
marine.  The  order  includes  the  locust 
shrimps  (Squilla),  the  glass  shrimps  (Erich- 
thys),  and  the  opossum  shrimps  (Mysis). 

Stomapodous  (sto-map'6-dus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  Belonging  to  the  Stomapoda. 

Stomata  (sto'ma-ta).    See  STOM A. 

Stomate  (sto'mat),a.  In  hot.  having  stomata. 
See  STOMA. 

Stomate,  Stomatium  (sto'mat,  sto-ma'shi- 
um),  71.  In  bot.  see  STOMA,  1  (a). 

Stomatlc  (sto-mat'ik),  n.  A  medicine  for 
diseases  of  the  mouth. 

Stomatic  (sto-mat'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stoma  or  to  stomata. 

Stomatiferous  (stom-a-tif'er-us),a.  In  bot. 
bearing  stomates. 

Stomatitis  (stom-a-ti'tis),  n.  [Gr.  stoma, 
the  mouth.]  In  pathol.  inflammation  of  the 
mouth. 

Stomatoda  (stom'a-to-da),  n.  pi.  A  division 
of  the  Protozoa,  including  those  forms  which 
possess  a  mouth.  See  STOMATODE. 

Stomatode  (stona'a-tod),  a.  [Gr.  stoma,  sto- 
matos,  a  mouth.]  Possessing  a  mouth;  spe- 
cifically applied  to  a  division  of  the  Proto- 
zoa. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  the  Protozoa,  a 
rough  and  useful  division  is  into  mouth -bearing  or 
stotnatode  Protozoa,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  mouth; 
and  mouthless  or  ' astomatous '  Protozoa,  in  which 
there  is  no  mouth.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Stomato  -  gastric  ( stom '  a  -  to  -  gas  "  trik ),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  and  stomach. 

Stomatomorphous  (stom'a-to-mor"fus),  a. 
[Gr.  ttoma.  stomatos,  a  month,  and  morphe, 
a  form.]  In  bot.  mouth-shaped. 

StomatOplastic(storn'a-t6-plas"tik),  a.  [Gr. 
stoma, stomatos,  a  mouth,  and  p  lasso,  to  form.] 
Insurg.  applied  to  the  operation  of  forming 
a  mouth  where  the  aperture  has  been  con- 
tracted from  any  cause.  Dunglison. 


Stomatoscope  (stom'a-to-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
stoma,stomatox,& mouth, and xkvpev, to  view.] 
Any  instrument  for  keeping  the  mouth  open 
so  as  to  permit  the  parts  within  to  be  in- 
spected. ]}un<jli$on. 

Stomatous  (stom'a-tus),  a.  Furnished  with 
stomata. 

Stomp  (stomp),  v.i.  To  stamp  with  the  foot. 
[Vulgar.] 

Stondt  (stond),  n.  [For  stand.]  1.  A  stand; 
a  post;  a  station.  Spenser, — 2.  A  stop;  an 
impediment  or  hindernnce.  'When  there 
be  not  stands  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's 
nature.1  Bacon. 

Stonden,t  pp.  of  stonde  (stand).  Stood. 
Chaucer. 

Stone  (ston).  n.  [A.  Sax.  *t<2rt,astone,arock— a 
word  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages: 
D.  L.G.  and  Dan.  steen,  Sw.  st^n,  Icel.  steinn, 
G.  stein,  Goth,  stains,  stone.  Cog.  Slav. 
stjena,  Gr.  stia,stion,  a  small  stone,  a  pebble. 
Probably  from  root  sta,  seen  in  E.  to  stand.] 

I.  A  hard  concretion  of  some  species  of  earth, 
as  lime,  silex,  clay,  and  the  like;  a  hard,  com- 
pact mineral  body  of  any  form  and  size, 
usually  composed  of  various  simple  min- 
erals.    The  principal  component  parts  of 
stones  are  silex,  alumina,  zirconia,  glucina, 
lime,  and  magnesia;  sometimes  the  oxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper  are  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.     As  distinguished  from  a  rock 
a  stone  is  usually  a  mass  of  no  great  size, 
generally  such  as  can  be  lifted  or  moved 
about,  whereas  a  rock  is  a  solid  and  immov- 
able portion  of  the  earth's  crust.     Stones 
are  of  various  degrees   of  hardness   and 
weight ;  they  are  brittle  and  fusible,  but 
not  malleable,  ductile,  or  soluble  in  water. 
Stones  are  of  extensive  use  for  a  great  va- 
riety  of   purposes  — for   building,   paving, 
grinding,  ornamental  purposes,  &c. — 2.  The 
material  obtained  from  stones  or  rocks;  the 
kind  of  substance  they  produce;  as,  a  house 
built  of  a  hard  stone;  a  wall  of  stone;  a 
quarry  producing  fine,  close-grained  stone. 
3.  A  gem ;  a  precious  stone.     '  Two  stones, 
two  rich  and  precious  stones.'  Shak. — 4.  What 
is  made  of  stone;  as,  (a)  a  monument  erected 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Should  some  relentless  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie.  Pofe. 

(b)  A  gun-flint. 

Where's  the  stone  of  this  piece? 

The  drummer  took  it  out  to  light  tobacco.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

6.  What  resembles  a  stone;  as,  (a)  a  calcu- 
lous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder; 
hence  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 
(b)  A  testicle.  Shak.  (c)  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or 
stone  fruit,  or  the  hard  covering  inclosing 
the  kernel,  and  itself  inclosed  by  the  pulpy 
pericarp.     'Cracking  the  stones  of  the  fore- 
said  prunes.'   Shak. — 6.  A  common  measure 
of  weight  in  use  throughout  the  north-west 
and  central  countries  of  Europe,  but  varying 
much  in  different  countries.   The  English  im- 
perial standard  stone  is  14  Ibs.  avoirdupois, 
but  other  values  are  in  regular  use,  varying 
with  the  article  weighed;  thus,  the  stone  of 
butcher's  meat  or  fish  is  8  Ibs.,  of  cheese 
16  Ibs.,  of  hemp  32  Ibs.,  of  glass  5  Ibs. — 

7.  Symbol  of  hardness,  torpidness,  and  insen- 
sibility; as,  a  heart  of  stone. 

He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble  stone,  and  has  no  more 
pity  in  him  than  a  dog.  Shak. 

8.  In  printing,  same  as  Imposing-stone. -- 

9.  A  hailstone. 

Let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck.  Shak. 

10.  t  A  thunderbolt. 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder?  Shak. 

II.  t  A  term  applied  to  the  glass  of  a  mirror; 
a  mirror. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass. 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shak. 

—Artificial  stone,  a  concreted  material  ap- 
plied to  numerous  purposes,  asmaking  build- 
ing blocks,  flagstones,  tiles,  statuary,  vases, 
grindstones,  sewer -pipes,  Ac.  There  are 
many  varieties,  most  of  which  have  a  base 
of  hydraulic  mortar,  with  which  sand  and 
pulverized  stone  of  different  kinds  are  mixed. 
—Meteoric  stone.  See  AEROLITE,—  Philoso- 
pher's stone.  See  under  PHILOSOPHER.  —  To 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  do  everything 
that  can  be  done;  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  effect  an  object;  to  spare  no  exer- 
tions. 

He  crimes  invented,  left  unturn'd  no  stone 

To  make  my  guilt  appear  and  hide  his  own.  Dryden. 


Stone  (ston),  a.    Made  of  stone  or  like  stmii1; 

as,  asfrmejug. — Stone  age.    See  under  AGE. 
Stone  (stou),  v.£.  pret.  it  pp.  stoned;  ppr.  j>-/<m- 

ing.     [See  the  nouu.]    1.  To  pelt,  beat,  ur 

kill  with  stones. 

And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and 
saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  Acts  vii.  59. 

2.  To  make  like  stone;  to  harden.     [Rare.  J 

O  perjur'd  woman,  thou  dost  slone  my  heart.    Sh,\k. 

3.  To  free  from  stones;  as,  to  stone  raisins.  — 

4.  To  wall  or  face  with  stones;  to  line  or  for- 
tify with  stones;  as,  to  stone  a  well;  to  atone 
a  cellar. 

Stone-axe  (ston'aks),  n.  1.  An  axe  with  two 
somewhat  obtuse  edges  used  in  hew  i  1 1  % 
stone.— 2.  A  kind  of  axe  made  of  stone,  such 
as  are  used  among  some  savage  tribes. 

Stone-blind  (ston 'blind),  a.  Blind  as  a 
stone;  perfectly  blind. 

Stone-blue  (stdn'blu),  n.  A  compound  of 
indigo  and  starch  or  whiting. 

Stone-bprer  (ston'bor-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  bores  stones;  specifically,  a  tenu 
applied  to  certain  lamellibranchiate  mol- 
luscs, which  by  means  of  rasp-like  imbrica- 
tions with  which  their  shell  is  armed  per- 
forate or  bore  into  rocks,  &c.  See  PnoLAS. 

Stone-bow  (stou'bo),  n.  A  cross-bow  for 
shooting  stones. 

Whoever  will   hit  the  mark   of  profit  must,  like 
those  that  shuot  with  stone-bo'ws,  wink  with  one  eye. 
Marston, 

Stone-bramble  (ston'bram-bl),  «.  A  plant, 
the  Ilubus  Chamcemorus.  Called  also 
Cloudberry  and  Roebuck-berry. 

Stone -brash  (ston 'brash),  n.  In  agri.  a 
subsoil  composed  of  shattered  rock  or  stone. 

Stone-break  (stou'brak),  7t.  A  plant,  saxi- 
frage. 

Stone-buck  (ston'buk),  n.  The  steenbok, 
an  animal  of  the  antelope  kind. 

Stone-butter  (ston'but-er),  n.  A  sort  of 
alum. 

Stone-cast  (ston'kast),  n.  The  distance 
which  a  stone  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand; 
a  stone's-cast;  a  stone's- throw. 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  bUcken'd  water  slept.      Tennyson. 

Stone -chat,  Stone  -  chatter  ( ston '  chat, 
ston'chat-er),  n  [Stone  and  chatter.]  An 
insessorial  bird  of  the  family  of  warblers, 
Saxicola rubicola.  The  stone-chat  is  com- 
mon in  Europe,  and  frequents  moors  am! 
other  open  wastes.  It  runs  with  much 
celerity,  and  its  food  consists  of  insects 
and  worms.  In  Scotland  the  wheat-ear  (S. 
cenanthe)  is  often  named  stone  -  chat  or 
stane-chack.  Called  also  Moor-titling. 

Stone-coal  (stou'kol),  n.  Hard  coal;  anthra- 
cite. 

Stone-cold  (ston'kold),  a.     Cold  as  a  stone. 

At  last  as  marble  rock  he  standeth  still, 
Stone-cold  without,  within  burnt  with  love's  flame. 
Dryden. 

Stone-colour  (ston'kul-er),  71.  The  colour 
of  stone;  a  grayish  colour. 

Stone-coral  (ston'ko-ral),  n.  Coral  which 
is  in  masses,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  in  the  form  of  branches. 

Stone-cray  (ston'kra),  n.  A  distemper  in 
hawks. 

Stone-crop  (ston'krop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stdn- 
crop,  crop  having  the  sense  of  a  bunch  or 
cluster.  The  plants  grow  on  rocks.]  The 
common  name  of  various  British  species  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Sedum.  See  SEDUM. 

Stone-crush  (ston'krush),  n.  A  sore  on  the 
foot  occasioned  by  a  bruise.  [Local.] 

Stone-curlew  Cston'ker-lu),  n.  See  STONE- 
PLOVER  and  WILLET. 

Stone-cutter  (ston'kut-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  hew  or  cut  stones  for  build- 
ing, ornamental,  or  other  purposes. 

Stone-cutting  (ston'kut-ing),  «.  The  busi- 
ness of  cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls, 
monuments,  &c. 

Stone-dead  (ston'ded),  a.  As  lifeless  as  a 
stone. 

Stone-deaf  (ston'def),  «•  Deaf  as  a  stone; 
totally  deaf. 

Stone-deaf,  that  sort  of  deafness  which  prevents  a 
man  from  hearing  his  own  voice.  W,  Collins. 

Stone-dresser  (stori'dres-er),  n.  One  who 
tools,  smooths,  and  shapes  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Simmonds. 

Stone -eater  (ston'et-er),  n.  Same  as 
Stone-borer. 

Stone-falcon  (ston'fa-kn),  n.    See  MERLIN. 

Stone-fern  (ston'fern),  n.  A  native  British 
fern  (Allosorus  criapuo). 

Stone-fly  (ston'fli),  n.  A  species  of  neurop- 
terous  insect  (Perla  bicaudata),  much  used 
as  a  bait  in  trout-fishing. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinp;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  it-Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Stone-fruit  (ston'frbt),  n.  Fruit  whose 
seedi  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell  envel- 
oped in  the  pulp,  as  peaches,  cherries, 
plums,  tfcc. ;  a  drupe. 

Stone-gail  (stonViU).  n.  1.  The  name  given 
to  a  roundish  mass  of  clay  often  occoirlug  in 
variegated  sandstone.— 2.  Same  as  Stannel. 

Stone-grig  (ston'grig),  n.  The  pride  ur 
mud -lamprey  (AmmoosttM  brancliialu). 

M-t>  AMM'.M'iKTKS. 

Stone-hammer(st6n'ham-er),  n.  A  hammer 
for  breaking  or  rough-dressing  stones. 

Stone-hard  (str.n  hard\  a.  Hard  as  a  stone; 
mir<x-lm;r.  '  Thy  stone-hard  heart.'  Shak. 

Stone-hawk  (stbn'hak),  n.  Same  as  Stune- 
falcon.  See  MKKLIN 

Stone-hearted  (ston'hart-ed),  a.  Hard- 
hearted; cruel;  pitiless;  unfeeling;  stony- 
hearted. 

Weep,    ye   stone -hearted   men!     Oh,    read    and 
pity !  //'.  Browne 

Stone -horse  (ston'hors),  n.  A  horse  not 
castrated. 

Stone-house  (stonTious),  n.  A  house  built 
of  stone. 

Stone-lily  (ston'li-li),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  fossil  crinoideans  or  encrinites,  espe- 
cially for  Encrinitis  inoniliformitt,  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  rayed  receptacles  and 
slender  columns  to  the  flower  and  stalk  of 
the  lily. 

Stone -marten  (ston'mar-ten),  n.  See 
MARTEN. 

Stone-mason  (ston'ma-sn),  n.  One  who 
dresses  stones  fur  building,  or  builds  with 
them;  a  builder  in  stone. 

Stone  -  merchant  (ston'mer-chant),  n.  A 
dealer  in  building,  paving,  or  other  stones. 

Stone-mortar  (ston'mor-tar),  n.  A  large 
mortar  used  in  sieges  for  throwing  a  mass 
of  small  stones  or  hand-grenades  upon  the 
heads  of  an  enemy. 

Stone-ochre  (ston'6-ker),n.  An  earthy  oxide 
of  iron  which  forms  a  yellow  pigment  of 
considerable  permanence  in  oil  or  water 
colours. 

Stone-oil  (ston'oil),  n.  Rock-oil  or  petro- 
leum. 

Stone-parsley  (ston'pars-li),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Sison,  the  S.  Arnomum. 
Called  also  Hedge  Stonetoort.  See  SISON. 

Stone-pine  (ston'pln),n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Pinus,  the  P.  Pinea,  common  in  the  south 
of  Italv.  See  PINE. 

Stone-pit  (ston'pit),  n.  A  pit  or  quarry 
where  stones  are  dug. 

Stone-pitch  (ston'pich),  n.  Hard  inspis- 
sated pitch. 

Stone-plover  (stonjpl6-yer),  n.  A  large 
species  of  plover,  the  (Edicnemus  crepitans. 
It  is  pretty  generally  distributed  through- 
out Europe;  in  some  parts,  as  in  Britain  and 
Germany,  it  is  migratory;  but  it  is  seldom 


Stone-plover  ((Edi 


crefitans). 


seen  in  the  north  of  England,  and  scarcely 
ever  in  Scotland.  It  appears  in  England 
at  the  latter  end  of  April,  frequents  open 
hilly  situations;  makes  no  nest,  but  lays 
two  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  and  emigrates 
in  small  flocks  about  the  end  of  September 
Called  also  Stone-cnrlew,  Thick-kneed  Plo- 
ver or  Bustard,  and  simply  Thick  knee. 

Stone-pock  (ston'pok),  n.  An  acrid  and 
hard  pimple  which  suppurates. 

Stoneniuarry  (ston'kwo-ri),  n.  A  pit  or  ex- 
cavation out  of  which  stones  are  dug. 

Stoner  (ston'Or),  n.  One  who  beats  or  kills 
with  stones.  Barrow. 

Stone-root  (ston'rbt),  n.  The  popular  name 
in  North  America  of  a  medicinal  plant,  the 
Collinsonia  canadttnsis.  It  possesses  diu- 
retic and  stomachic  properties. 

Stone's-cast  (stonz'kast).  n.    A  stone-cast. 

A  madder  thing  to  see  them  ride,  though  not  half 
a  stone's  -cast.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Stone-seed  (ston'sed),  n.  A  perennial  plant 
(Lithospermum  oj/iciiMle).  See  GKOM  WELL. 


Stonesfield  Slate  (stonz'feld  slat),  ».  In 
geol.  a  slaty  caiman-mis  limestone,  forming 
a  constituent  portiuii  of  the  lower  oolite 
formation,  and  abounding  in  organic  re- 
mains. In  it  was  first  detected  mammalian 
remains  of  the  secondary  epoch. 

Stone-shot(ston'shot),n.  1.  AJI  early  form  of 
projectile  for  a  cannon,  consisting  of  a  lump 
or  bullet  of  stone,  afterwards  supi-i  - 
iron  shot— 2.  The  distance  a  stoue  can  be 
shot  ur  thrown. 

He  sliow'd  a  lent 

A  sttme-sfiM  otf.  Tennyson. 

Stpnesmickle,  Stonesmitch  (stouz'mik-1, 
stoii/miuh),  n.  The  stone-chat. 

Stone-snipe  (ston'snip),  n.  A  large  North 
American  snipe,  Ganthelta  melanoleuca. 

Stone-squarer  (stun'skwar-Or),  n.  One  who 
forms  stones  into  square  shapes;  a  stone- 
cutter. 1  Ki.  v.  18. 

Stone' 8- throw  (stouz'thro),  n.  A  st»ne- 
CMt, 

Stone-still  (ston'stil),  «.  Still  as  a  stone; 
perfectly  still  or  niotiouless. 

I  will  not  struggle ;  I  will  stand  stone-still.    Shak. 

Stone-wall  (ston'wal),  n.  A  wall  built  of 
stones. 

Stone-ware  (ston'war),  n.  A  species  of  pot- 
ter's ware  made  from  a  composition  of  clay 
and  flint.  The  clay  ia  "beaten  in  water  and 
purified,  and  the  flint  is  calcined,  ground, 
and  suspended  in  water,  and  then  mixed  (in 
various  proportions  for  various  wares)  with 
the  former  liquor.  The  mixture  is  then  dried 
in  a  kiln,  and  being  afterwards  beaten  to  a 
proper  temper,  it  becomes  fit  for  being 
formed  at  the  wheel  into  dishes,  plates, 
bowls,  &c.  These  are  baked  in  a  furnace 
and  glazed  by  common  salt.  The  salt  being 
thrown  into  the  furnace  is  volatilized  by  heat, 
becomes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
and  is  decomposed,  the  muriatic  acid  flying 
off  and  leaving  the  soda  behind  it  to  form  a 
fine  thin  glaze  on  the  ware,  which  resists  or- 
dinary acids. 

Stone-work  (ston'werk),  n.  Work  consist- 
ing of  stone;  mason's  work  of  stone. 

Stonewort  (ston'wert),  n.  The  common 
nameof  SisonAmomum;  stone-parsley.  (See 
SISON.)  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Chnra. 

Stonily  (ston'i-li),  adv.  With  stony  cold- 
ness or  un  impressi  veness;  in  a  manner  sug- 
gestive of  the  qualities  of  a  stone;  inflexi- 
bly; harshly. 

Stoniness  (ston'i-nes),  n.  [From  stony.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  stony  or  abounding 
with  stones;  as,  the  stoutness  of  ground  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  till— 2.  Hardness  of 
heart. 

He  hath  some  stonittess  at  the  bottom. 

Hammond. 

Stont.t  For  Stondeth,  Standeth.  Chau- 
cer. 

Stony  (ston'i),  a.  (X.  Sax.  stdnig.  See 
STONE.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  made  or  consist- 
ing of,  abounding  in,  or  resembling  stone; 
as,  a  stony  tower;  stony  ground.  '  Sparry  or 
stony  icicles.'  Woodward. 


With  love's  light  wines  did  I  o'er-perch  these  walls; 
Shak. 


For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

2.  Petrifying;  converting  to  stone.     "The 
stony  dart  of  senseless  cold.'     Spenser.— 

3.  Hard;  cruel;  unrelenting;  pitiless. 

I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

Milton. 

4.  Obdurate;  perverse;  morally  hard.  'Every 
glance  of  their  young  eyes  full  of  desper- 
ation and  stony  depravity.'    Ruskin.   , 

Stony-hearted  (ston'i-hart-ed),  a.  Hani- 
hearted;  insensible  to  feeling;  unfeeling; 
obdurate. 

Stood  (stud),  pret.  and  pp.  of  stand. 

StOOk  (stuk),  n.  [L.G.  stake,  G.  stanch,  a 
heap-]  A  shock  of  corn,  consisting,  when 
of  full  size,  of  twelve  sheaves.  [Mainly  a 
Scotch  or  Northern  English  word.] 

Thus  she  stood  amid  the  steaks, 

Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks.        Hood. 

StOOk  (stuk),  r.t.  To  set  up,  as  sheaves  of 
grain,  in  stooks  or  shocks.  [Scotch.] 

StOOker  (stuk'er),  n.  One  who  sets  up 
sheaves  in  stooks  or  shocks  in  the  harvest- 
field.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Stool  (stol),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  stdl,  a  stool,  chair, 
throne,  seat;  D.  stoel,  Sw.  and  Dan.  stol, 
Icel.  stoll,  G.  stitJtl,  Goth,  stolls,  a  seat,  a 
throne;  cog.  Slav,  stvl,  stol.  The  root  is  that 
of  stand,  stall,  still,  G.  stellen,  to  place,  &c.] 
1.  A  seat  without  a  back,  often  consisting 
of  a  circular  or  quadrilateral  block  with 
three  or  four  legs,  intended  as  a  seat  for  one 


person.  They  are  known  by  purpose,  as  a 
f',i,f-titftolt  a  piano-stool,  <fcc.;  or  by  construc- 
tion, as  &  folding-stool,  Ac. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person, 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat  for 
a  single  person  without  a  back.  ll'atts. 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels ; 
hence,  an  evacuation;  a  discharge  from  the 
bowels.— 3.  The  root  or  stump  of  a  timber- 
tree  which  throws  up  shoots;  also,  the  set 
or  cluster  of  shoots  thus  produced.— 4.  The 
mother  plant  from  which  young  plants  are 
propagated  by  the  process  of  layering. 
Lindley.  —  f>.  A'attt.  a  small  channel  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  for  the  dead-eyes  of  the  back- 
stays; also,  a  piece  of  plank  fastened  to  a 
ship's  side  to  receive  the  birthing  of  the  gal- 
lery.—6.  [See  STALE  in  this  sens*-.  ]  An  arti- 
ficial duck  or  other  water-foul  used  as  a 
decoy.  [Local,  United  States.] — Stool  of 
repentance,  in  Scotland,  an  elevated  seat  in 
the  church  on  which  persons  in  former  times 
were  made  to  sit  during  divine  service  as  a 
punishment  for  fornication  aud  adultery. 
See  CUTTY-STOOL.— Stoolofa  window,  or  win- 
dow-stool, in  arch,  the  Mat  piece  upon  which 
the  window  shuts  down,  corresponding  to 
the  sill  of  a  door. 

Stool  (stol),  v.i.  In  agri.  to  tiller,  as  grain; 
to  shoot  out  stems  from  the  root. 

Stool-ball  (stoTbftl).  n.  A  play  at  ball  for- 
merly in  vogue,  especially  among  young 
\M>IIIL-II.  Clixpman;  Prior. 

Stool-end  (stbl'end),  n.  In  mining,  a  por- 
tion of  the  rock  left  unworked  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  rest. 

StOOl-pigeon  (stbl'pij-on),  n.  [Probably  for 
state-pigeon.  See  STALE,  a  decoy.]  A  pigeon 
used  as  a  decoy  to  draw  others  within  a  net; 
hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy  for  others. 

Stooin  (stbm),  v.t.  [See  STUM.]  To  stum 
(which  see). 

Stoop  (stop),  p.i.  [A.  Sax.  shlpian,  O.D. 
stoepen,  stuipen,  to  stoop,  to  bow;  Icel.xtupa, 
to  stoop;  N.  stupa,  to  fall,  stoypa,  to 
cast  down,  stup,  a  steep  clitf;  Sw.  stupa,  to 
incline,  to  lower,  to  fall;  probably  akin  to 
steep.]  1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and 
forward;  to  bend  down  the  head  and  upper 
half  of  the  body;  as,  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a 
book. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must. 

Who  cannot  sit  upright.  Cowper. 

2.  To  bend  or  lean  forward  with  the  head 
and  shoulders;  to  have  the  back  bowed  or 
bent;  to  get  the  habit  of  bending;  to  be- 
come crooked;  as,  men  stoop  in  standing  or 
walking,  either  from  habit  or  from  age. 

A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight  back  will  stoop;  a 
black  beard  will  turn  white.  Shak. 

3.  To  yield;  to  submit;  to  bend  by  compul- 
sion; to  take  an  inferior  or  subordinate 
position. 

Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoof 
Inglorious.  Milton. 

Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 
Yet  stoop'd  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong. 
Dryden. 

4.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  to  con- 
descend; to  humble  or  lower  one's  self. 
*  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly.'  Gold- 
smith. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry,  it 
multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  Bacon. 

6.  To  come  down  on  prey,  as  a  hawk;  to 
pounce;  to  make  a  swoop. 

The  holy  eagle 

Stoof'd,  as  to  foot  us.  Shak. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stoop 'd  from  his  aery  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton. 

6.  To  sink  when  on  the  wing;  to  alight.  '  And 
stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above.'  Dry- 
den. 

Cowering  low 
With  blandishments,  each  bird  stoop' d  on  his  wing. 

JMUfcK 

Wisdom  is  often  nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when 
we  soar.  H'ordsmorth. 

STN.  To  bend,  bow,  yield,  submit,  conde- 
scend, descend. 

Stoop  (stop),  v.t.  1.  To  bend  or  bow  down- 
ward and  forward;  to  bow  down;  to  abase. 
'  Have  stooped  my  neck  under  your  injuries. ' 
Shak. 

The  kinj*  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death.    Shak. 

2-  To  cause  to  incline  downward ;  to  bend 
forward ;  as,  to  stoop  a  cask  of  liquor. — 
3.t  To  cause  to  submit;  to  overcome;  to 
prostrate. 

Many  of  those  whose  states  so  tempt  thine  ears 
Are  stooped\>y  death,  and  many  left  alive. 

Chapman. 

4.t  To  debase;  to  subject,  with  degradation 
or  infamy.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Stoop  (stop),  n.  I.  The  act  of  stooping  or 
tR-nding  tin.-  body  forward;  a  habitual  bend 
of  the  back  or  shoulders;  as,  to  walk  with  a 
>-t»op.—2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superi- 
ority; condescension. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  nntience  such  a  stoop  from  sovereignty? 

Dry  den. 

:V  Fall  of  a  bird  on  his  prey;  swoop.  -An 
eagle  made  a  stoop  at  him.'  Sir  Jt.  L'Ea- 
trange. 

StOOp (stop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stoppa,  Icel  xtaup, 
a  cut),  a  driiiUin.i;  vessel;  D.  stoop,  a  measure 
of  about  two  quarts;  Sw.  stop,  a  measure 
of  about  three  pints.]  A  vessel  of  liquor; 
:is  a  stoop  of  wine  or  ale.  'A  stoop  of  wine.' 
Shak.  See  STOUP. 

Stoop  (stop),  n.  [D.  stoep  (pron.  stoop};  the 
word  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Dutch 
colonists.]  The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  a 
house;  door-steps;  also,  a  porch  with  a  bal- 
ustrade and  seats  on  the  sides.  [United 
States.] 

Nearly  all  the  houses  were  built  with  their  gables 
to  the  street,  and  each  had  heavy  wooden  Dutch 
stoops,  with  scats  at  the  door.  J.  F.  Cooper. 

Stoop-and-roop  (stup-and-rup),  adv.  Com- 
pletely ;  altogether,  that  is,  stump  -  and- 
rurap.  'We  are  ruined  stoop- and -roop.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  Written  also  Stoup-and-roup. 
[Scotch.] 

Stooper  (stop'er),  n.  One  who  stoops  or 
bends  the  body  forward. 

Stoopingly  (stop'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  stooping 
manner  or  position ;  with  a  bending  of  the 
body  forward. 

Stoor,  n.    See  STOUR. 

Stootbing  (stoth'ing),  n.  In  arch,  a  pro- 
vincial term  for  battening. 

Stop  (stop),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  stopped;  ppr. 
stopping.  [A.  Sax.  stoppian,  forstoppian, 
to  stop  up;  O.  Sax.  stuppon,  D.  and  L.G. 
stoppen,  Dan.  stoppe,R\v.  stoppa,  Icel. stoppa, 
all  to  stop  up;  probably  borrowed  from  L.  L. 
xtuppo,  stuppare,  to  stop  up  with  tow,  from 
L.  stuppa,  tow,  whence  also  come  It.  ttop- 
pare,  O.  Sp.  estopar,  Fr.  etouper,  to  stop 
with  tow.]  1.  To  close  up  by  filling,  stuffing, 
or  otherwise  obstructing ;  also  to  fill  up  a 
cavity  or  cavities  in;  as,  to  stop  a  vent;  to 
stop  the  ears;  to  stop  a  rotten  tooth. 

Imperious  Csesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.     Shak. 

2.  To  stanch  or  prevent  from  bleeding;  hence, 
to  make  whole;  to  heal:  applied  to  wounds 
or  hurts.    'And  stop  those  maims  of  shame.' 
Shak. 

Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge. 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 

Shak. 

3.  To  obstruct;  to  render  impassable;  as,  to 
stop  a  way,  road,  or  passage. 

Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  the  imagined  way 

Beyond  Petsora  eastward  to  the  rich 

Cathaian  coast.  Milton. 

4.  To  check,  stay,  arrest,  keep  back,  in  a 
variety  of  usages;  as,  (a)  to  impede;  to  stand 
in  the  way  of ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of ; 
as,  to  stop  a  passenger  in  the  road ;  to  stop 
the  course  of  a  stream ;  to  stop  the  ap- 
proaches of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 

To  stop  the  approaches  of  decay!    Sackville. 

<6)  To  restrain;  to  hinder;  to  suspend;  as, 
to  stop  the  execution  of  a  decree,  (c)  To  re- 
press; to  suppress;  to  finish;  to  put  an  end 
to;  as,  to  stop  the  progress  of  vice.  'And 
stop  the  rage  be  time.'  Shak.  'To  stop  effu- 
sion of  our  Christian  blood.'  Shak.  (d)  To 
hinder  from  action  or  practice. 

No  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,     a  Cor.  w.  10. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd.  Shak. 

c)To  check  in  utterance;  to  silence.  'The 
grief.  .  .  that  stops  his  answer  so.*  Shak. 
(/)  To  keep  back  and  refuse  to  pay;  to  keep 
off. 

Do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's  wages  about 
the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley  fair? 

Shak. 

5.  To  regulate  the  sounds  of  with  the  fingers 
or  otherwise ;  as,  to  stop  a  string. — 6.  Naut. 
to  make  fast;  to  stopper.— 7.  To  point,  as  a 
written  composition ;  to  punctuate.    'If  his 
sentences  were  properly  stopped. '    Landor. 
8YN.  To  stuff,  obstruct,  check,  stay,  arrest, 
keep  back,   hinder,   impede,   delay,  inter- 
rupt, restrain,  repress,  suppress,  finish,  end. 

Stop  (stop),  v.i.  I.  To  cease  to  go  forward ; 
to  stand  stilL 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain ;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stofs  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground.  Shak. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion,  habit,  practice, 
or  course  of  action;  to  check  one's  self;  as. 


when  you  are  accustomed  to  a  course  of 

vice  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop. 

You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am,  but  stopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition.      Shak. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee.     Tennyson. 

:',  rl'n  remain;  to  stay;  to  reside  temporarily; 
to  have  lodgings;  to  tarry;  as,  \vlun  ymi 
come  to  town,  stop  with  me  instead  of  going 
to  a  hotel.  [CoUoq.] 

Stop  (stop),  n.  1.  The  act  of  stopping  or  the 
state  of  being  stopped;  cessation  of  promvs- 
sive  motion;  hinderance  of  progress,  net  inn, 
or  operation;  interruption  ;  pause;  termin- 
ation; as,  a  stop  in  speaking,  wivting,  walk- 
ing; to  put  a  atop  to  a  noise  or  a  quarrel. 
Martins  was  a  little  at  a  stop.'  Bacon. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  philosophy.  Newton. 

It  is  a  great  step  toward  the  mastery  of  our  desires, 
to  give  this  stop  to  them.  Lockt. 

2.  The  act  of  filling  up  or  closing,  as  an 
aperture.  (A  breach  that  craves  a  quick 
expedient  stop.'  Shak.  —  Z.  That  which 
stops,  hinders,  or  obstructs ;  obstacle ;  im- 
pediment; hinderauce.  'The  stops  that 
hinder  study  quite.'  Shak. 

Blessed  be  that  God  who  casts  rubs,  stops  and 
hindrances  in  my  way,  when  I  am  attempting  the 
commission  of  such  a  sin.  South. 

A  fatal  stop  travers'd  their  headlong  course. 

Daniel. 

4.  In  music,  (a)  the  closing  of  an  aperture  in 
the  air-passage  of  an  instrument,  or  pressure 
of  the  finger  upon  the  string  so  as  to  modify 
the  sounds.  (6)  That  by  which  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments  are  regulated,  as  one 
of  the  vent  holes  of  a  wind-instrument,  or  the 
place  in  a  stringed  instrument  pressed  on  for 
the  production  of  a  musical  sound.  The  stops 
of  an  organ  are  a  collection  of  pipes  similar 
in  tone  and  quality,  which  run  through  the 
whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  compass  of  the 
instrument  By  means  of  a  variety  of  stops 
the  organist  can  change  the  quality  of  tone, 
the  power  of  sound,  and  the  compass  of  the 
instrument.  In  great  organs  the  stops  are 
numerous  and  multifarious;  but  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  the  two  diapasons,  the  princi- 
pal, the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  the  sesquial- 
tera,  the  mixture  or  furniture ,  the  trumpet, 
the  clarion,  and  the  cornet.  The  choir-organ 
usually  contains  the  stopt  diapason,  the 
du-lciana,  theprincipal,  theflute,  the  twelfth, 
the  bassoon,  and  the  vox  humana.  The  stops 
of  an  organ  are  so  arranged,  that  by  means 
of  registers  the  air  proceeding  from  the 
bellows  may  be  admitted  to  supply  each 
stop  or  series  of  pipes,  or  excluded  from  it 
at  pleasure;  and  a  valve  is  opened  when  the 
proper  key  is  touched  which  causes  all  the 
pipes  belonging  to  the  note,  in  those  series 
of  which  the  registers  are  open,  to  sound  at 
once.  Several  of  the  stops  are  designed  to 
produce  imitations  of  different  musical  in- 
struments, as  the  trumpet,  clarion,  cornet, 
and/u(e  stops.—  5.  A  point  or  mark  in  writ- 
ing, intended  to  distinguish  the  sentences, 
parts  of  a  sentence  or  clauses,  and  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  in  reading;  a  punctuation 
mark.  The  stops  generally  used  are  the 
comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  marks  of  interroga- 
tion and  exclamation.— 6.  In  joinery,  one  of 
the  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  the  frame  of  a 
door  to  form  the  recess  or  rebate  into  which 
the  door  shuts.  —  7.  Naut.  a  projection  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  mast,  outside  of  the 
cheeks.— 8.  Itioptics,  a  perforated  diaphragm 
between  two  lenses,  to  intercept  the  extreme 
rays  that  might  disturb  the  perfection  of 
the  image. 

StOp-COCk  (stop'kok),  n.  An  instrument 
used  to  turn  off  or  regulate  the  supply  of 
water,  gas,  &c.,  which  flows  through  pipes. 
See  BALL-COCK. 

Stope  (stop),  v.t  and  i.  [From  step.  Comp. 
stick,  stoke.]  In  mining,  (a)  to  cut  away 
the  ore  so  that  the  upper  or  under  surface 
presents  the  form  of  a  series  of  steps,  (b)  To 
(ill  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from  which 
the  lode  has  been  worked  out. 

Stope  (stop),  n.  In  mining,  a  horizontal 
layer  of  ore  forming  one  of  a  series  of  steps 
into  which  it  has  been  excavated, 

Stopen.t  pp.  of  steppe.  Stepped;  advanced. 
Chaucer. 

Stop-gap  (stop'gap),  n.  1.  That  which  closes 
other  opening. — 2.  A 
,  as,  he  pretended  ill- 


or  fills  up  a  gap  or  other  opening. — 2.  A 
temporary  expedient ; 
ness  as  a  stop-gap. 


Sloping  (stop'ing),  n.  In  mining,  the  act  of 
cutting  mineral  ground  with  a  pick,  work- 
ing downwards;  the  act  of  forming  into 
stopes. 


Stopless  (stop'les),  a.  Xot  to  !»•  s-toppi-d. 
'  Staples*  M  a  running  multitude.'  Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Stop-motion  (stop'mo-shon),  «.  An  ar- 
rangement in  a  machine  by  which  the  break- 
age df  material  in  transitu,  or  the  failure  of 
supply  of  the  material  under  treatment, 
causes  an  arrest  of  the  motion. 

Stoppage  (stop'aj),  n.     1.  The  act  of  stop- 
pini;  or  arresting  progress  or  motion;   or 
the  state  of  being  stopped;  as,  the  stc/f 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  the  stoppage 
of  commerce. 

We  were  tripping  axvay  .  .  .  when  we  came  upon 
my  lady  in  a  street  stoppage  in  her  ch;iir. 

Thackesay. 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allowances 
to  repay  advances,  Ac. — Stoppage  in  tran- 
xittt,  in  law,  the  right  which  an  unpaid  ven- 
dor of  goods  has,  on  hearing  that  the  vendee 
is  insolvent,  to  stop  and  reclaim  the  goods 
while  in  their  transit  and  not  yet  delivered 
to  the  vendee. 

Stopper  (stop'er),  n.  1.  One  who  stops, 
closes,  shuts,  or  hinders ;  that  which  stops 
or  obstructs ;  that  which  closes  or  fills  a 
vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel.— 2.  Naut.  a  stout 
rope  with  a  knot  at  one  end,  and  sometimes 
a  hook  at  the  other,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  checking  and  holding  fast  a 
rope  cable,  <fec.  Stoppers  for  chain  cables 
are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  an  iron  clamp 
with  a  lever,  a  duuble  claw  of  iron  with  a 
rope  attached,  &c. 

Stopper  (stop'er),  v.t.  To  close  or  secure 
with  a  stopper.  —  To  stopper  the  cable,  to 
put  stoppers  on  it  to  prevent  it  from  run- 
ning out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at  anchor. 

Stopper -bolt  ( stop'er-bolt ),  n.  Xaut.  a 
large  ring-bolt  driven  into  the  deck  before 
the  main  hatch,  &c.,  for  securing  the  stop- 
pers to. 

Stopper-hole  (stop'cr-hol),  n.  In  iron-pud- 
dling, a  hole  in  the  door  of  the  furnace 
through  which  the  iron  is  stirred,  and  the 
operation  observed. 

Stopping  (stop'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  stops.  — 2.  Something  that  stops;  as, 
(a)  in  mining,  a  door  or  screen  in  a  gallery 
which  stops  the  passage  of  air  at  a  certain 
point.  (6)  In  dental  surg.  material  for  filling 
carious  teeth,  (c)  In  farriery,  a  ball  or  pad 
for  stuffing  the  space  on  a  horse's  foot  within 
the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe.— 3.  In  etching, 
st-e  STOPPING-OUT. 

Stopping-brush  (stop'ing-brush),  n.  1.  In 
hat-making,  a  brush  used  to  sprinkle  boiling 
water  upon  the  napping  and  the  hat  body 
to  assist  in  uniting  them. — 2.  In  etching,  a 
camel's -hair  brush,  used  in  stopping  out 
portions  of  etched  plates. 

StOpping-OUt  (stop'ing-out),  n.  In  etching, 
a  method  of  covering  certain  parts  of  the 
plate  with  a  composition  impervious  to  acid, 
to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  acid, 
either  totally  or  for  a  time,  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  lines  varying  in  darkness  and 
breadth. 

Stop  -plank  (stop'plangk),  n.  One  of  the 
planks  employed  to  form  a  sort  of  dam  in 
some  hydraulic  works.  They  generally  oc- 
cupy vertical  grooves  in  the  wing  wales  of 
a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back  water  in  case  of 
temporary  disorder  of  the  lock-gates. 

Stopple  (stop'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  stop;  L.G. 
atoppel,  G.  stopfel,  stopsel,  a  stopple.  ]  That 
which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a  vessel; 
as,  a  glass  stopple;  a  cork  stopple. 

Stopple  (stop'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stoppled; 
ppr.  stoppling.  To  stop  or  close  with  a 
stopple. 

Stop-valve  (stop'valv),  n.  1.  In  hydraulics, 
a  valve  which  closes  a  pipe  against  the  pass- 
age of  fluid.  It  is  usually  a  disc  which  occu- 
pies a  chamber  above  the  pipe  when  the 
passage-way  through  the  latter  is  open,  and 
is  driven  down  by  a  screw  to  stop  the  aper- 
ture.—  2.  In  steam-engines,  a  valve  fitted 
to  the  steam-pipes  where  they  leave  the 
several  boilers,  in  such  a  way  that  any 
boiler  may  be  shut  off  from  the  others  and 
from  the  engines. 

Stop-watch  (stop'woch),  n.  A  watch  used 
in  horse-racing,  Ac.,  in  which  one  of  the 
hands  can  be  stopped  on  the  completion  of 
the  race,  so  as  to  mark  with  accuracy  the 
time  occupied  in  running  it 
Storage  (stoYaj),  7i.  1.  The  act  of  storing; 
the  act  of  depositing  in  a  store  or  ware- 
house for  safe-keeping;  the  safe-keeping  of 
goods  in  a  warehouse. —2.  The  price  charged 
or  paid  for  keeping  goods  in  a  store. 
Storax  (sto'raks),  n.  [L.  storax,  styrax,  from 
Gr.  styrax,  storax.]  A  resinous  and  odor- 
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ifemus  balsam.  It  is  obtained  by  in- 
made  in  the  branches  of  the  Styrar  ojicin- 
cj/iXa  small  tree  which  Arrows  in  the  Levant, 
and  also  known  by  the  name  of  storax.  The 
best  is  imported  in  red  tears,  but  the  com- 
iin  >ii  sort  in  large  cakes.  This  last  is  the 
most  fragrant,  though  very  impure.  Storax 
has  an  agreeable,  slightly  pungent,  and  aro- 
matic taste;  it  is  stimulant,  and  in  some 
decree  expectorant.  Formerly  it  was  much 
employed  in  medicine,  but  it  is  now  little 
used,  except  in  perfumes.  Another  kind  of 
ix,  called  benjamin  storax,  is  obtained 
from  the  Stt/raxBenzoin,&  native  of  Sumatra 
and  Java.  "See  STYRAX.— Liquid  storax  is 
obtained  from  Liquidambar  styracijlna,  a 
tree  which  grows  in  Virginia,  and  other  spe- 
cies. It  is  greenish,  of  an  agreeable  taste 
and  aromatic  smell. 

Store  (stor),  n.  [O.E.  stoor,  store,  store. 
farm-stock,  from  O.Fr.  estor,  store,  provi- 
sions, from  estorer,  to  erect,  furnish,  equip, 
store,  from  a  verb  stauro,  staurare,  seen  in 
L.  instauro,  to  repair,  to  re-store,  erect,  from 
the  root  of  sto,  stare,  E.  to  stand.}  1.  That 
which  is  collected,  accumulated,  hoarded, 
or  massed  together;  a  stock  accumulated 
as  for  future  use;  a  supply;  a  hoard;  speci- 
fically, in  the  pi.  articles,  particularly  of 
food,  accumulated  for  some  specific  object; 
supplies,  as  of  provisions,  ammunition, arms, 
clothing,  and  the  like,  for  an  army,  a  ship, 
Ac.;  as,  military  or  naval  stores;  the  winter 
stores  of  a  community  or  family. 

Until  her  fruits  come  in,  ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store. 

Lev.  xxv.  32. 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store. 
We  slept  securely,  and  we  dreamt  of  more. 

Dryden. 

Hence  —  2.  A  great  quantity;  a  large  num- 
ber; abundance;  plenty.  '  Years  good  store 
heap  on  my  bending  back.'  Dryden,  ' Store 
of  happy  days.'  Tennyson. 

With  store  of  ladies  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence  and  judge  the  prize.      Milton, 

3.  A  place  where  supplies,  as  provisions, 
ammunition,  arms,  clothing,  and  the  like, 
are  kept  for  future  use;  a  storehouse;  a 
warehouse;  a  magazine.    Milton.     Hence — 

4.  A  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop;  as,  a 
book-store;  a  dry-goods  store.     [American; 
common  also  in  British  colonies.  ]—  In  store, 
in  a  state  of  accumulation;  on  hand;  ready 
to  be  produced.     'And  I  have  better  news 
in  store  for  you. '    Shak.  —  To  get  store  by,  to 
have  a  high  opinion  of;  to  set  a  great  value 
on;  to  appreciate  highly. 

It  appears  therefore  the  more  strange  that  he 
should  set  so  much  store  by  proving  that  there  are 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 


crown  in  Russia. 


Brougham. 


Store  (stor),  a.  1.  Hoarded;  laid  up;  as, 
store  treasure,  store  fruit,  &c. 

Of  this  treasure  the  gold  was  accumulate  and  store 
treasure  ;  but  the  silver  is  still  growing.         Bacon. 

2.  Containing  stores;  set  apart  for  receiving 
stores  or  supplies  of  food-stuffs,  &c.,  for 
future  pse.  '  All  the  store  cities  that  Solo- 
mon had.'  2  Chr.  viii.  4. — 3.  Obtained  at  a 
store  or  shop;  purchased  or  purchasable  at 
a  shop  or  store ;  as,  store  clothes,  that  is, 
ready-made  clothes,  as  distinguished  from 
clothes  made  to  order.  [American  ] 
Store  (stor),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stored;  ppr. 
storing.  1.  To  collect  or  accumulate  in,  as 
a  supply  for  future  use ;  to  furnish ;  to  sup- 
ply; to  replenish.  'Her  mind  with  thou- 
sand virtues  stored.'  Prior. 

Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stor'd. 
SirJ.Denham. 

2.  To  stock  against  a  future  time ;  as,  a  for- 
tress well  stored  with  provisions.  'Having 
stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  with  carp,  tench, 
and  other  fish.'  Sir  Jf.  Hale.— 3.  To  deposit 
in  a  stoiVor  warehouse  for  preservation ; 
to  warehouse;  as,  to  store  goods. 

Store -farmer  (stor'far-mer),  n.  A  farmer 
who  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

Storehouse  (stor'hous),  n.  1.  A  house  in 
which  things  are  stored;  a  building  for  keep- 
Ing  grain,  food-stuffs,  or  goods  of  any  kind; 
a  magazine;  a  repository;  a  warehouse. 

They  ne'er  cared  for  us  yet;  suffer  us  to  famish, 
and  their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain.     Shak. 

The  Scripture  of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding 
with  inestimable  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Hooker. 

2.t  A  store;  a  great  quantity.     Spenser. 
Store-keeper  (storTcep-er),  n.   One  who  has 
the  care  of  stores  or  of  a  store  or  warehouse; 
a  shopkeeper.     See  STORE,  4. 


Store-master  (stor'mas-ter),  it.  The  tenant 
of  a  sheep-farm.  [Scotch.] 

Store-pay  (stor'pa),  n.  Payment  for  goods 
ur  \vnik  in  articles  from  a  store  or  shop  in- 
stead of  cash:  a  common  way  of  buying  pro- 
duce in  rural  districts.  [United  States  ] 

Storer  (stoVer),  7*.  One  who  lays  up  or 
forms  a  store. 

Store-room  (stor'rom),  n.  A  room  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  stores  or  supplies. 

Store-ship  (stor'ship).  n.  A  vessel  employed 
to  carry  stores  for  the  use  of  a  fleet,  fur- 
tress,  or  garrison. 

Storey  (sto'ri),  n.  A  stage  or  floor  of  a 
building.  See  STORY. 

Storge  (stor'ge),  n.  [Gr.  storge.  from  stergo, 
to  love.]  That  strong  instinctive  affection 
which  animals  have  for  their  young;  paren- 
tal affection;  tender  love. 

Storial,t  a.     Historical;  true.     Chaucer. 

Storied  (sto'rid),  a.  [From story.]  1.  Painted 
with  scenes  from  stories  or  history;  adorned 
with  historical  paintings. 

Storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  liyiit.  Milton. 

And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 

Place  it  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls.  Tennyson. 

2.  Related,  referred  to,  or  celebrated  in 
story  or  history;  having  connected  stories, 
tales,  or  legends. 

To-morrow  hurry  through  the  fields 

Of  Flanders  to  the  storied  Rhine.     Matt.  Arnold. 

Storied  (sto'rid),  a.  Having  stories  or  stages; 
as,  a  tour-storied  building. 

Storier  t  (sto'ri-er),  n.  A  relater  of  stories ; 
an  historian. 

Storify  t  (sto'ri-fi),  v,  t.  To  form  or  tell  stories 
of. 

Stork  (stork),  n.  [A.  Sax.  store,  D.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  stork,  Icel.  storkr,  O.H.O.  stork,  Mod. 
G.  storch,  stork;  root  meaning  doubtful.  1  A 
name  given  to  the  birds  of  the  genus  rim- 
ma  and  of  the  sub-family  Cicouinae,  but  es- 
pecially to  C.  alba  (the  common  or  white 
stork).  They  are  tall  and  stately  birds,  and 
easily  distinguished  from  the  herons  by  their 
small  mouth,  the  beak  being  moderately 
cleft  and  des- 
titute of  the 
nasal  furrow. 
Most  of  them 
inhabit  Eu- 
rope. Their 
food  consists 
of  fish,  rep- 
tiles, small 
quadrupeds, 
worms,  and 
insects.  The 
common  stork 
(Ciconia  al- 
ba) is  found 
throughout 
the  greater 
part  of  Eu- 
rope (being  a 
very  rare  visi- 
tant of  Bri- 
tain), but 
passes  the  win- 
ter in  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  adult  is  pure  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  black  quill  feathers  of 
the  wings,  the  scapularies,  and  greater 
wing-coverts,  and  the  red  beak,  legs,  and 
toes.  It  is  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
and  when  erect  its  head  is  about  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
affection  towards  its  young,  and,  according 
to  popular  belief,  for  its  attention  towards 
its  parents  in  old  age.  The  black  stork 
(C.  nigra)  occurs  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  and 
in  the  sequestered  parts  of  the  Alps.  The 
American  stork  is  the  C.  J/oowari;  and  the 
gigantic  stork,  or  adjutant  of  Bengal,  is  the 
C.  argala. — In  her.  the  stork,  as  an  emblem 
of  piety  and  gratitude,  is  a  frequeut  bearing 
in  coat-armour. 

Stork's -bill  (storksliil),  n.  The  common 
name  of  British  plants  of  the  genus  Kn>- 
diuni ;  also  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Pelargonium,  uat  order  Geraniaceae :  so 
called  from  the  beak  of  the  fruit  resembling 
in  form  the  bill  of  a  stork. 

Storm  (storm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  D.  L.G.  Dan.  Sw. 
Icel.  storm,  G.  sturm,  storm,  tempest,  tu- 
mult. The  word  passed  into  the  Romance 
languages,  whence  It.  stormo,  O.Fr.  estmtr, 
bustle,  fight,  O.E.  stmtr.  The  same  root  is 
seen  in  stir,  strew,  'L.  sterna,  Skr.  strit  to 
strew.]  1.  A  violent  commotion  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  atmosphere  producing  or  accom- 
panied by  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder 


While  Stork  (Ciconia  alba). 


and  lightning;  a  tempest;  often  also  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  or  snow. 

0  beat  those  storms  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  A  violent  disturbance  or  ajritntion  of  hu- 
man society;  a  civil,  political,  or  domestic 
commotion;  a  tumult;  a  clamour. 

1  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storms.    Shak. 
Mark'd  you  not  how  her  sister 

Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm.       Shak. 

3.  A  violent  or  destructive  calamity;  distress- 
ful state  of  matters;  extreme  distress;  adver- 
sity.  'A  brave  man  stni^linu'  in  the  storms 
of  fate.'  Pope.  —4.  Milit.  a  violent  assault  on 
a  fortified  place  or  strong  position;  a  furi- 
ous attempt  by  troops  to  capture  a  fortified 
place  by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates, 
and  the  like. 

How  by  storm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  victor  sacked  and  burnt  the  town. 

Dryden. 

—Magnetic  storm,  a  violent  and  unusual  dis- 
turbance of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
over  a  wide  area,  as  indicated  by  changes 
in  the  deviation  of  the  needle  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  force. 

Storm  (storm),  v.t.  To  attack  and  attempt 
to  take  by  scaling  fhe  walls,  forcing  gates  or 
breaches,  and  the  like;  to  assault;  as,  to 
storm  a  fortified  town.  'There  the  brazen 
tower  was  storm' d  of  old.'  Pope. 

Storm  (storm),  v.i.  1.  To  raise  a  tempest. 
Spenser. — 2.  To  blow  with  violence;  also,  to 
rain,  hail,  snow,  and  the  like,  especially  with 
violence:  used  impersonally;  as,  it  storms. 
3.  To  rage;  to  be  in  a  violent  agitation  or 
passion;  to  fume. 

Wherefore  storm  you  so?  Shak. 

When  you  return,  the  master  storms,  the  lady  scolds. 
Svt/t. 

Storm-beat,  Storm-beaten  (storm'bet, 
storm'bet-n),  a.  Beaten  or  impaired  by 
storms.  Spenser.  'My  stonn-beaten  face.' 
Shak. 

Storm-bird  (storm'berd),  n.  The  storm- 
petrel. 

Storm-blast  (storniTjlast),  n.  The  blast  of 
a  tempest. 

Wrathful  he  (Thor)  '  blows  in  his  red  beard ;'  that 
is  the  rustling  slorm-btast  before  the  thunder  begin. 
Carlyle. 

Storm-cock  (storm'kok),  n.  The  missel- 
thrush. 

Storm-cone  (storm'kon),  n.  A  cone  con- 
sisting of  tarred  canvas  extended  on  a  frame 
3  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide  at  base,  used 
either  alone  or  along  with  the  drum  as  a 
storm-signal.  See  STORM-SIGNAL. 

Storm-door  (storm'dor),  n.  An  outer  or  ad- 
ditional door  for  protecting  against  storms 
or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Storm-drum  (storm'drum),  »i.  A  cylinder 
of  tarred  canvas  extended  on  a  hoop  3  feet 
high  and  3  feet  wide,  and  showing  as  a 
square,  hoisted  in  conjunction  with  the 
cone  as  a  storm-signal.  See  STORM-SIGNAL. 

Storm-finch  (storm'flnsh),  n.  The  storm- 
petrel. 

Stormful  (stonn'ful),  a.  Abounding  with 
storms. 

Nature,  too.  is  nutting  forth  her  green  hopes  under 
bright  sunshine  defaced  by  the  stormfui  east. 

Carlyle. 

Stonnfulness  Cstorm'fnl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  stormfui ;  abundance  of  storms. 
Coleridge. 

Storm-glass  (storm'glas),  n.  A  weather- 
glass consisting  of  a  tube  containing  a 
chemical  solution  sensible  to  atmospheric 
changes.  In  fine  weather  the  substances  in 
solution  are  said  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  leaving  the  liquid  comparatively 
clear ;  previous  to  a  storm  the  substances 
rise,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  turbid  and 
flocculent  appearance. 

Storminess  (stor'mi-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  stormy  or  of  being  agitated  or  visited 
by  violent  winds;  tempestuousness;  impet- 
uousness. 

Storming-party  (storm'ing-par-ti),n.  MUit. 
the  party  to  whom  the  duty  of  making  the 
first  assault  is  assigned  in  storming  a  for- 
tress. 

Stormless  (stornVIes),  n.  Free  from  storms. 

Storm-petrel  (storm'pe-trel),  n.  See  PE- 
TREL. 

Storm-proof  (storm'prof),  &•  Proof  against 
storms  or  bad  weather. 

Storm-sail  (storm 'sal),  n.  A  sail  made  of 
very  stout  canvas,  of  smaller  size  than  a 
sail  in  ordinary  use,  employed  in  violent 
gales  of  wind. 

Storm-signal  (storm'sig-nal),  n.  A  signal 
for  indicating  to  mariners  and  fishermen 
the  probable  approach  of  a  storm  by  means 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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ous  winds  from  the  south. 


of  a  cone  and  drum.  (See  STORM-CONE, 
STOKM-DKUM.)  The  cone  exhibited  aloiie 
with  its  apex  down  porteuda  a  south  gale; 
with  its  apex 
up  a  north 
i::ih'.  The  cone 
With  the  apex 
down  and  the 
drum  over  it 
portends  dan- 
ta  winds 
from  the  south; 
with  the  apex 
up  and  tht 
drum  under 
'i  a  n  if  e  TO  u  s 
winds  from  the 
north.  Storm- 
signals  are  ex- 
hibited at  all 
coast  -  guard 
stations  and 
at  many  ports. 

Storm-stayed, 
Storm -stead 
(storm'stad, 
storm'sted),  a. 
Prevented 

from    proceed-  Storm-signal,  indicating  danger- 
Ing  on,  or  in- 
terrupted dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  journey  or  voyage  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Storm-wind  (storm'wind),  n.  The  wind  or 
blast  of  a  storm  or  tempest;  a  hurricane. 

And  now  the  storm-wind  came,  and  it 
Was  terrible  and  strong-  Coleridge. 

Stprm-window  (storm' win-do), n.  An  outer 
window  to  protect  the  inner  from  the  ef- 
fects of  storms  or  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  also,  in  some  localities,  a  window 
raised  from  the  roof  and  slated  above  and 
on  each  side. 

Stormy  (stor'mi),  a.  1.  Characterized  by 
storm  or  tempest;  tempestuous;  accom- 
panied with  furious  winds;  boisterous;  as, 
a  stormy  season ;  a  stormy  day  or  week. 
'Stormy  blustering  weather.'  Shak. 

The  stormy  March  has  come  at  last, 
With  wind  and  clouds  and  changing  sides. 

Bryant. 

2.  Violent;  passionate;  rough;  easily  roused 
to  strife.  'His  stormy  passion.'  Shak.  'The 
stormy  chiefs  of  a  desert  but  extensive  do- 
main.' Sir  W.  Scott,  — Stormy  petrel.  See 
PETREL. 

S  tor  tiling  (stor'ting),  n.  [Dan.  stor,  great, 
and  thing,  court.]  The  parliament  or  su- 
preme legislative  assembly  of  Norway;  the 
great  court  or  representative  of  the  sov- 
ereign people.  It  is  elected  triennially,  and 
holds  annual  sessions.  When  assembled  the 
storthing  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  one 
fourth  of  the  members  constituting  the  lag- 
thing,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  the 
odelsthing. 

Storven,t  pret.  pi.  of  sterve  (starve*).  Chau- 
cer. 

Story  (sto'ri),  n.  [A  shorter  form  of  history 
(which  see).]  1.  A  narrative  or  recital  of 
that  which  has  occurred;  an  account  of 
past  events  or  transactions;  history. 

The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  subject  of  an- 
cient story.  Sir  #•".  Temple. 
Till  in  all  lands,  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 

Tennyson. 

2.  A  narrative  or  account  of  an  incident  or 
event;  a  short  narrative;  an  account  given 
about  a  matter  or  a  person. 

Story,  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir. 
Only  last  night,  a  drinking  at  '  The  Chequers,* 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Torn  in  a  scuffle.          Canning. 

3.  A  fictitious  narrative  less  elaborate  than 
a  novel ;  a  short  imaginative  tale;  a  short 
romance. 

Voltaire  has  a  curious  essay  to  show  that  most  of 
our  best  modern  stories  and  plots  originally  belonged 
to  the  eastern  nations.  /.  Lflsratii, 

4.  A  lie ;  a  falsehood.     [Euphemistic  and 
colloq.  ] 

1  wrote  the  lines ;  claimed  them :  he  told  stories. 
R.  H.  Barham. 

Story  (sto'ri),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  storied;  ppr. 
storying.  To  tell  in  historical  relation;  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  story,  narrative,  or 
account;  to  narrate. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter, 
rattier  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing.  Shak. 

What  the  sage  poets  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras,  and  enchanted  isles.        Milton. 

Story  (sto'ri),  n.  [Probably  as  Wedgwood 
thinks  from  O.Fr.  estorer,  to  build.  (See 


STORE.)  Or  perhaps  directly  from  E.  store: 
a  story  would  then  be  a  place  for  containing 
a  store.]  A  stage  or  floor  of  a  building;  a 
subdivision  of  the  height  of  a  house;  a  set 
of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level.  A  story 
comprehends  the  distance  from  one  floor  to 
another;  as,  a  story  of  nine,  ten,  twelve,  or 
sixteen  feet  elevation.  Hence  each  floor  ter- 
minating the  space  is  called  a  story;  as,  a 
house  of  one  story,  of  two  stories,  of  five 
stories.  Spelled  also  Storey. 
Story  (sto'ri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  storied;  ppr. 
storying.  To  arrange  under  one  another;  to 
arrange  in  stories;  to  build  in  stories.  [This 
verb  is  rarely  used  except  in  the  passive 
participle.] 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are  of 
equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  or  storied  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  it,  &c.  Bentley. 

Story-bOOlC  (sto'ri-bnk),  n.  A  book  con- 
taining one  or  more  stories  or  tales;  a  book 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  short  tales. 

Story-post  (sto'ri-post),  n.  An  upright  post 
to  support  a  floor  or  superincumbent  wall. 
Story-posts  are  chiefly  used  in  sheds,  work- 
shops, and  wooden  houses. 

Story-rod  (sto'ri -rod),  n.  In  carp,  a  rod 
used  in  setting  up  a  staircase,  equal  in 
length  to  the  height  of  a  story  of  a  house, 
and  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
intended  to  be  steps  in  the  stair  so  that  the 
steps  may  be  measured  and  distributed  with 
accuracy. 

Story-teller  (sto'ri- tel-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
tells  stories,  true  or  fictitious;  a  writer  of 
stories. —2.  An  historian:  in  contempt.  Swift. 
3.  A  euphemism  for  a  liar.  [Colloq.] 

Story-telling  (sto'ri-tel-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
relating  stories,  true  or  fictitious;  lying. 

Story-writer  (sto'ri-rit-er),  n,  1.  A  writer 
of  stories. —2. t  A  historian;  a  chronicler. 
1  Esdras  ii.  17. 

Stot  (stot),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stotte,  a  hack,  poor 
horse,  Sw.  stut,  a  bull.]  l.t  A  horse. 

This  reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot.      Chaucer. 

2.  A  young  bullock  or  steer.     [Scotch.] 
Stote  (stot).    See  STOAT. 

Stound  t  (stound),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Icel.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  stund,  a  space  of  time,  an  hour,  D. 
stand,  G.  stunde.  It  ultimately  came  to 
mean  a  brief  space,  an  instant,  then  a  throb 
of  pain,  a  brief  pang.]  1.  A  moment;  an 
instant;  a  short  space  of  time;  hour;  time; 
season. —2.  A  shooting  pain;  a  pang. — 

3.  Sorrow;  grief.— 4.  Astonishment;  amaze- 
ment.    'We  stood  as  in  a  stound.'    Gay. 

Stound  t  ( stound ),  v.  i.     To  be  in  pain  or 

sorrow. 

Stound  t  (stound),  pp.  Stunned.  Spenser. 
Stound  (stound),  n.  [O.E.  stonde,  a  stand.] 

A  vessel  to  put  small  beer  in.    [Provincial.] 
Stoundemele.t  ado.     [Stound,  an  instant, 

and  term,   -meal,  -mele,  as  in  piecemeal; 

A.  Sax.  stundmwlum.}   Momentarily;  every 

moment.     Chaucer. 
StOUp  (stop),  71.   [Icel.  staup,  A.  Sax.  stoppa, 

a  pot,  a  vessel,  a  cup.    See  STOOP.  ]    1.  A 

basin  for  holy  water,  usually  placed  in  a 


Stotip,  Maidstone  Church,  Kent. 

niche  at  the  entrance  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Called  also  ARpersorium,B6nitier 
(which  see).— 2.  [In  this  sense  usually  pro- 
nounced stoup.  J  A  deep  and  narrow  vessel 
for  holding  liquids ;  a  flagon ;  also,  a  vessel 
used  asameasure;  as,  apint  stoup;  a  mutch- 
kin  stoup;  a  gill  stoup.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Stoupen.t  For  Stopen,}  pp.  of  step.  Ad- 
vanced; as,  stoupen  in  age.  Chaucer. 

Stour  (stor),  n.  [O.Fr.  estour.  See  STORM.] 
l.t  A  battle  or  tumult;  encounter;  passion. 
'In  every  warlike  stour.'  Fairfax. 


The  dreadful  stonr 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 

Sou:-. 

2.  Dust,  more  particularly  dust  in  motion. 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Stour,  Stoor  (stor),  a.  [A.  Sax.  stdr.  great, 
vast.  Common  also  to  Sw.  Dan.  and  Icel.] 
Tall;  large;  strong;  stern.  —  Stonr-looking, 
gruff-looking.  [Scotch.  ] 

Stourbridge-clay  (itour'brH-kli),  n.  A 
variety  of  clay  from  Stowrbndffe,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, resembling  potter's  clay,  but  nf 
a  dark  colour.  It  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crucibles. 

Stoure.t  Stowre,t  n.  [See STOUR.]  A  fight; 
a  buttle;  tumult;  passion;  danger;  misfor- 
tune. Spenser. 

Stout  (stout),  a.  [O.E.  stoute,  stowte,  from 
O.Fr.  estout,  estot,  bold,  from  the  Teutonic; 
L.G.  stolt,  D.  stout,  G.  stolz,  bold,  stuut, 
haughty.  The  word  is  perhaps  from  same 
root  as  stilt,  L.  stolidus,  stolid,  this  root 
being  that  of  stand,  L.  stare,  Skr.  nt}»i, 
to  stand,  and  the  primary  sense  standing 
boldly  up  or  forward.  ]  1,  Strong ;  lusty  ; 
vigorous;  robust. 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.     Shak. 

2.  Bold;  intrepid;  valiant;  brave. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  magnanimous 
man.  Clarendon. 

3.  Proud;  resolute;  obstinate. 

The  lords  all  stand  to  clear  their  cause 
Most  resolutely  stout.  Daniel. 

4.  Strong;  firm. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way.    Dryden. 

5.  Rather  corpulent,  or  fat  and  fleshy  in 
proportion  to  size;  bulky  or  thickset,     [A 
modern,  popular,  and  colloquial  meaning.] 

Stout  (stout),  n.  The  strongest  kind  of 
porter.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  as 
brown  stout,  double  stout. 


Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out. 
Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  ttout. 


Swift. 


Stouth- and -routh  (stouth  and-routh),  n. 
[Stouth,  what  is  stowed  or  hoarded  up,  and 
routh, plenty.]  Plenty; abundance.  [Scotch.] 

It  is  easy  for  your  honour  and  the  like  of  you  gentle 
folks  to  say  sae.  that  hae  stouth-and-routh,  and  fire 
and  fending,  and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and 
canny  by  the  fireside.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stout-hearted  (stoufhart-ed),  a.  Having 
a  stout  or  brave  heart.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  5. 

Stoutnrief  (stouth'ref),  n.  [Sc.  stouth,  that 
which  is  stowed  or  laid  up,  and  rief,  the 
carrying  off  by  force.]  In  Scots  law,  theft, 
accompanied  by  violence;  robbery.  The 
term  is  usually  applied  in  cases  in  which 
robbery  is  committed  within  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Stoutly  (stoufli),  adv.  In  a  stout  manner: 
lustily ;  boldly ;  obstinately.  '  She  speaks 
for  you  stoutly.'  Shak. 

The  cock,  with  lively  din,    .    .    . 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.  Milton. 

Stoutness  ( stout  'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stout;  as,  (a)  vigorous- 
ness;  robustness;  sturdiness;  lustiness.  (&) 
Boldness;  courageousness ;  valour.  'The 
very  true  sign  of  his  virtue  and  stoutness.* 
Ascham.  (c)Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  pride. 
'  His  stoutness,  when  he  did  stand  for  consul, 
which  he  lost  for  want  of  stooping.'  Shak. 
(d)  Fulness  and  fleshiness;  corpulence; 
bulk.  [Colloq.] 

Stove  (stov),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stofa,  stofe,  a  bath- 
room, a  hot  chamber,  Icel.  stofa,  older  stiff  a, 
a  bathing-room  with  a  stove,  a  chamber,  D. 
stoof,  a  stove,  a  furnace,  L.G.  stove,  stave,  G. 
stube,  a  room.  The  word  passed  from  the 
Germanic  into  the  Romance  tongues,  hence 
O.Fr.  estuve,  It.  stufa,  &c.  See  STEW.]  l.t  A 
hothouse;  a  house  or  room  artificially 
warmed. 

When  a  certain  Frenchman  came  to  visit  Melanch- 
thon  he  found  him  in  his  s.'trvc,  with  one  hand  dandling 
his  child  in  the  swaddling  clouts  and  the  other  holding 
a  book  and  reading  it.  Fuller, 

2.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan  used  for  hold- 
ing coals  to  warm  the  feet.— 3.  An  apparatus 
in  which  a  fire  is  made  for  warming  a  room 
or  house,  or  for  cooking  or  other  purposes. 
It  usually  consists  of  an  inclosure  of  metal, 
brick,  or  earthenware,  which  is  heated  by 
burning  a  fire,  generally  excluded  from  sight, 
within  it,  which  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  air  by 
contact,  and  to  surrounding  objects  by  radia- 
tion. The  heating  medium  may  be  burning 
wood ,  coal,  petroleum,  or  gas.  The  simplest, 
most  effective,  and  economical  of  all  forms  is 
the  old  familiar  Dutch  stove,  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder or  other  form  of  iron,  standing  on  the 
floor,  close  at  top,  with  bottom  bars  on  which 
the  coals,  &c.,  rest.  The  door  by  which  the 
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coals  are  put  in  IKMIII:  kept  ^Imt  the  air  for 
o  animation  enters  below  the  bars,  aiid  a  pipe 
j—umi;  near  the  top  carries  the  smoke  into  a 
flue  in  the  wall,  liut  as  this  form  of  stove 
\vas  fouiiii  objectionable  from  the  metal  be- 
coming overheated  and  the  air  iu  the  apart- 
ment becoming  unwhuleaomely  dry,  many 
kinds  of  improved  stoves  have  now  taken  its 
place.—  4.  In  hort.  a  hothouse  or  structure  in 
which  artificial  heat  is  maintained  at  a  con- 
-t:uitly  high  temperature.  Such  structures 
may  be  heated  by  smoke  flues,  or  by  hot- 
water  or  steani- pipes,  or  by  fermenting  hark. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  lower  than 
hr.  See  BARK-BEI>. 

Stove  (stov),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  gtoved;  ppr.  *top- 
1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  room  by 
artificial  heat;  as,  to  strive  orange  trees  and 
myrtles,— 2.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove;  as,  to#loi:e 
feathers. —3.  To  cook  in  a  close  vessel;  to 
stew.  [Scotch.] 

Stove  (stov),  pret.  of  stave. 

Stove-house  (st6vTious),n.  Same  as  Stove,  4. 

Stover  (std'ver),  n,  [A  contr.  of  estover. } 
Fodder  and  provision  of  all  sorts  for  cattle. 

Where  live  nibbling  sheep. 

And  flat  meads  thatch' d  with  stover  them  to  keep. 
Shak 

Stow(sto),  v.t.  [Lit.  to  put  into  its  place,  from 
O.E.  and  A.  Sax.  stow,  a  place;  comp.  D. 
stouwen,  G.  stauen,  Dan.  ttuee,  to  stow,  to 
pack.]  1.  To  put  in  a  suitable  place  or  posi- 
tion; to  put  in  a  convenient,  concealed,  or 
out-of-the-way  place;  to  lay  up;  to  put  up; 
to  pack;  as,  to  stow  bags,  bales,  or  casks  iu  a 
ship's  hold;  to  gtow  hay  in  a  mow;  to  stow 
sheaves. 

Foul  thief!  where  hast  thou  stoned  my  daughter? 
Shit. 

2.  To  accumulate  or  compactly  arrange  any- 
thing in;  to  fill  by  packing  closely;  as,  to  stow 
a  box  or  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

StOW(stou),  0.  t,  [Comp.  L.G.stuw,  a  remnant, 
stuf,  blunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  off;  to  crop; 
to  lop.  Sir  W.  Scott,  [Provincial  English 
and  Scotch.  ] 

Stowage  (sto'aJX  n.  1.  Theactoroperationof 
stowing  or  placing  in  a  suitable  place  or 
receptacle.  —  2.  Room  for  the  reception  of 
things  to  be  stowed. 

In  every  vessel  there  is  stowage  for  immense  trea- 
sures. Attdison. 

3.  The  state  of  being  stowed  away  or  laid  up; 
as,  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  plate  and  jewels 
in  safe  stowage.    Shak.— 4.  Money  paid  for 
stowing  goods.  —  5.  That  which  is  stowed. 
[Rare.] 

We  ha'  ne'er  better  luck 

When  we  ha'  such  ttmvage  as  these  trinkets  with  us 
Beau.  &  ft. 

Stowaway  (sto'a-wa),  n.  One  who  conceals 
himself  aboard  a  vessel  when  she  is  about  to 
leave  port,  and  who  does  not  mean  to  dis- 
cover himself  until  too  far  from  the  shore  to 
he  sent  back,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
free  passage. 

Stowce,  n.    Same  as  Stoce. 

Stowre  (stour),  a.  Strong.  G.  Herbert.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Stow-wood  (sto'wud),  n.  Naut.  billets  of 
wood  used  as  chocks  for  steadying  casks  in 
a  vessel's  hold. 

Strabism  (stra'bizm),  n.  Same  as  Stra- 
bismus. 

Strabismus  (stra-biz'mus),  n.  [Gr.  stra- 
bismus, from  strabizo,  to  squint,  strabost 
strabon,  twisted,  squinting,  from  tttrephd,  to 
turn.]  A  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes 
of  the  eyes  upon  an  object,  occasioned  by  a 
permanent  lengthening  of  one  of  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  a  permanent 
shorteningof  itsantagOList;  squinting.  This 
disorder  may  often  be  to  a  great  extent  over- 
come, especially  in  children,  by  blindfolding 
the  sound  eye,  presuming  one  only  to  be  af- 
fected. In  very  bad  cases,  especially  those 
of  squinting  inwards,  the  deformity  may  be 
greatly  relieved  by  an  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  dividing  the  internal  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eyeball. 

Strabotomy  (stra-bot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  strabos, 
squinting,  and  tome,  cutting.]  In  surg.  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  squinting  by  cutting 
the  muscle  or  muscles  that  distort  the  eye- 
ball. Dunglison. 

Strachytt  n.  A  name  or  title  of  doubtful 
meaning  used  once  by  Shakspere. 

There  is  example  for't :  the  lady  of  the  strachy  mar- 
ried the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.  Shak. 

Stracken,t  pp.  of  strike.  Stricken.  Chau- 
cer. 

Straddle  (strad'l),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  straddled; 
ppr.  straddling.  [ A  freq.  form  from  A.  Sax. 
stridan,  to  stride.]  To  part  the  legs  wide; 


tn  stand  or  walk  with  the  legs  far  apart;  to 
sit  astride. 

Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Simulder'd  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the  butts 
While  the  wine  ran.  Tennyson. 

Straddle  (strad'l),  v.t.  To  place  one  leg  on 
one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of; 
to  stand  or  sit  astride  of;  as,  to  straddle  a 
fence  or  a  horse. 

Straddle  (strad'l),  n.  1.  The  act  of  standing 
or  sitting  with  the  legs  far  apart.—  2.  The 
bet  ween  the  feet  or  legs  of  one  who 
straddles.— 3.  On  the  stock-exchange,  a  con- 
tract giving  the  holder  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing for  the  stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or  of 
delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  the  party 
who  signs  the  contract. 

Straddle -legged  (stradl-legd),  a.  Having 
the  legs  wide  apart;  with  the  legs  astride  of 
an  object  W.  II.  Rwisell. 

Strae  (stra),  n.  8tr&\v.—Strae-death,  a  nat- 
ural death  on  one's  bed  (sftmw),  as  opposed 
to  a  violent  or  accidental  death.  Bitrns 
[Scotch  ] 

Straggle  (stragl),  v.i.  pret  *  pp.  straggled; 
ppr.  straggling.  [Freq.  from  O.E. stroke, to 
wander,  to  stray,  A.  Sax.  strican,  to  go,  or 
from  A.  Sax.  straegan,  to  scatter,  to  spread.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way; 
to  rove;  as,  when  troops  are  on  the  march, 
the  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  straggle.— 

2.  To  wander  at  large  without  any  certain 
direction  or  object;  to  ramble. 

The  wolf  spied  a  straggling  kid. 

Sir  K.  L"  Estrange. 

3.  To  escape  or  stretch  beyond  proper  limits; 
to  spread  widely  apart  •  to  shoot  too  far  in 
growth. 

Trim  off  the  small,  superfluous  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge  that  straggle  out  too  far. 

Mortimer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed;  to  he  apart  from  any 
main  body ;  to  stand  alone ;  to  be  isolated ; 
to  occur  at  intervals  or  apart  from  one  an- 
other;   to  occur  here  and  there;  as,  the 
houses  straggle  all  over  the  district.    See 
also  STRAGGLING. 

Straggler  (strag'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  strag- 
gles; one  who  has  deserted  or  has  been  left 
behind  by  his  fellows;  one  that  departs 
from  the  direct  or  proper  course ;  one  that 
rambles  without  any  settled  direction;  as, 
stragglers  from  the  main  body  of  the  array. 
2.  A  vagabond ;  a  wandering,  shiftless  fellow. 
'  Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas 
again. '  Shak.  —  3.  Something  that  shoots 
beyond  the  rest  or  too  far;  an  exuberant 
growth. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning -knife 

And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers.  Dryden. 

4.  Something  that  stands  apart  from  others. 
Straggling  (strag'ling),  p.  and  o.  1.  Wan- 
dering; roving;  ranging  loose;  separated 
from  the  main  body;  spreading  or  stretching 
out  irregularly. 

They  found  in  Rurford  some  of  the  straggling 
soldiers,  who,  out  of  weariness,  stayed  behind. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

To  our  feelings,  this  entire  episode  runs  like  strag- 
gling bindweed  through  the  whole  growth  of  the 
piece,  not  so  much  uniting,  as  encumbering  and 
choking  up  what  it  meets  with.  CartyU. 

2.  Scattered;  dispersed;  standing  apart 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close  in  streets, 
but  here  and  there,  a  straggling  house;  yet  stiJi  he 
was  at  hand.  Dryden, 

Straggling  (stragling),  n.  A  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  surfaces  of  grindstones. 

Stragglingly  (strag'ling-li),  ado.  In  a 
straggling  manner. 

Straggling -money  (stragling-mun-ni),  n. 
In  the  navy,  (a)  money  given  to  those  who 
apprehend  deserters  or  others  who  have 
overstayed  their  leave  of  absence  or  strag- 
gled. (6)  Money  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  a  man  absent  from  duty  without  leave. 

Strahl-stein  ( stral'stin ),  n.  ( G.  strahl,  a 
beam  or  gleam,  and  stein,  stone.]  Another 
name  of  actinolite. 

Straight  (strat),  a.  [O.E.  streght,  streiaht, 
Sc.  amuffkt,  straight,  streight,  straiighte, 
stretched,  from  O.  E.  ttrecche,  streke,  A.  Sax. 
atreccan,  to  stretch  (see  STRETCH).  L.  G. 
and  D.  strak,  G.  gtrack,  straight,  are  from 
same  stem.  This  word  is  distinct  in  origin 
from  strait,  though  they  have  often  been 
confounded  in  spelling.]  1.  Passing  from 
one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course; 
right,  in  a  mathematical  sense;  not  bent  or 
crooked;  direct;  not  deviating;  ta,&  straight 
line;  &  straight  piece  of  timber;  a  straight 
course. 

There  is  no  moe  such  Caesars;  other  of  them  may 
have  crooked  noses,  but  to  owe  such  straight  arms, 
none.  Shak. 


Straight  Arch. 


2.  1  "iiriL'ht;  according:  with  justice  and  rec- 
titude; not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

3.  In  card-playing,  of  a  regularly  graduated 
value,  as  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  AT.: 
a  term  used  iu  the  game  uf  bluff.—  Straight 

tti't-fi.  in  arch,  the  arch 
over  an  aperture  in 
which  the  intrados  is 
Btraigh^  ora  arch  con- 
sisting of  straight  lines 
and  a  pointed  top,  com- 
prising two  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Its 
form  may  be  considered 
as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  semicircular  and  the  pointed 
arch. 

Straight  (strat),  adv.  1.  Immediately ;  di- 
rectly; in  the  shortest  time. 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Adtiison. 
She  saw  it  waiing  very  pale  and  dead. 

And  straight  afl  flush  d.  Keats. 

2.  Directly;  in  a  straight  line.  'Moating 
straight  obedient  to  the  stream.'  Shale 

Straight  (strat),  n.  Straight  part;  straight 
direction;  as,  the  straight  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber. 

Straight  (strat),  v.  t.  To  make  straight ;  to 
straighten.  [Hare.] 

The  old  gypsy  in  the  meantime  set  about  arraTujin^ 
the  dead  body,  composing  its  limbs,  and  straight!  tig 
the  arms  by  its  side.  Sir  tt-'.  Scott. 

Straight  (strat),  a.    Narrow.    See  STRAIT. 

Straight-edge  (strat'ej),  «,  A  slip  of  wood 
or  metal  made  perfectly  straight  on  the 
edge,  and  used  to  ascertain  whether  a  sur- 
face is  exactly  even,  or  for  drawing  straight 
lines. 

Straighten  (strat'u), v.t  To  make  straight; 
to  reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight  form. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened  except  it  be  as 
far  bent  on  the  clean  contrary  hide.  Hooker, 

The  fanner  was  full  of  his  subject ;  he  straightened 
himself  up,  adjusted  his  cravat, 

Harper's  Monthly  Mar. 

Straighten  (strat'n),  v.t.    See  STRAITEN. 

Straightener  (strat'n-er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  straightens. 

Straightfortht  (straff  orth),  adv.  Directly; 
straightway.  Spenser. 

Straightforward  (straff or- werd),  a.  1.  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  course;  not  deviating. 
2.  Upright;  honest;  open;  undeviating;  as, 
a  straightforward  character. 

A  secure,  universal,  straightforward  business,  to 
be  conducted  in  the  gross,  by  proper  mechanism, 
with  such  intellect  as  comes  to  hand.  Carlyle. 

Straightforward,  Straightforwards 
(strat'for-werd,  strat'for-werdz),  adv.  Di- 
rectly forward. 

Straightforwardly  (straff or- werd-li),  adv. 
In  a  straightforward  manner. 

Straightforwardness  (straff  or- werd-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  straight- 
forward; direction  in  a  straight  course;  un- 
deviating  rectitude;  as,  a  man  of  remarkable 
straiffh  {forwardness. 

Straight-joint  (strat'joint),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  floor  the  boards  constituting 
which  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  throughout  the  length. 

Straightly  (strafli),  adv.  In  a  straight  line; 
not  crookedly;  directly;  as,  to  run  stray/fitly 
on. 

Straightly  (strafli).  adv.    See  STRAITLY. 

Straightness  (strat'nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  straight;  as,  the  istraightneM 
of  a  line. 

Straight-pight  t  (strat'pit),  a.  Straight- 
fixed  ;  erect.  'Straight-pight  Minerva.' 
Shak. 

Straightway  (strat'wa),  adv.  Immediately; 
forthwith;  without  loss  of  time;  without 
delay. 

And  straightway  the  damsel  arose  and  walked. 
Mark  v.  42. 

Straightwayst  (strat'wazX  adp-  Straight- 
way. 

As  soon  as  iron  is  out  of  the  fire,  it  deadeth  straight- 
•ways.  Bacon. 

Straik  (strak),  n.  A  stroke;  a  blow.  [Scotch.] 
Straik  (strak),  n.  Same  as  Stroke. 
Strain  (stran),  v.t.  [From  O.Fr.  entraindre, 
eatreindre,8treindre,  to  strain,  wring.squeeze, 
&c.,  Mod.  Fr.  etreindre,  from  L.  stringo, 
stringere,  to  strain,  to  draw  tight,  pp.  stric- 
tu#.  Strict,  strait,  stringent  are  from  this 
verb;  so  constrain,  restrain,  restrict,  con- 
striction, <tc.]  1.  To  stretch ;  to  draw  with 
force;  to  extend  with  great  effort;  as,  to 
strain  a  rope ;  to  strain  the  shrouds  of  a 
ship;  to  strain  the  strings  of  an  instrument. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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'  <  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lesser 
itring  less  xtmiM'd.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  To 
make  tighter;  to  bind  closer.  'To  strain 
his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.'  Dryden.— 
3  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching  or 
overtasking ;  to  subject  to  too  great  stress 
or  exertion  ;  to  barm  by  a  twist  or  wrench  ; 
hence,  to  sprain;  as,  to  Itnttn  a  1. 
overwork;  to  strain  the  arm  or  the  muscles. 

Prudes  decay'd  about  may  tack. 

Str.ttn  their  necks  with  looking  back.     Swift. 

4.  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  ply  hard ;  to 
pot  to  the  utmost  strength  or  exertion  ;  as, 
men  in  desperate  cases  will  strain  them- 
selves (or  relief.     'He  sweats,  strain*  his 
young  nerves.'    Shatf. 

They  strain  their  warbling  throats 

To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

5.  To  press  or  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady. 
Shut. 

I  would  have  strained  rum  with  a  strict  embrace. 
Dryden. 

6.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent  or 
limit;  to  carry  too  far;  to  do  violence  to. 

Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  grievous. 
Aditison. 

Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines.  Waterland. 

7.  To  force ;  to  constrain ;  to  make  uneasy 
or  unnatural. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd.      Shak. 
His  mirth  is  forced  and  strained.    Sir  jf.  Denhatn. 

8.  To  nrge;  to  press. 

Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 

With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity.      Shak. 

9  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some 
porous  substance,  originally  by  squeezing; 
to  purify  or  separate  from  extraneous  mat- 
ter by  filtration;  to  filter;  as,  to  strain  milk; 
water  may  be  strained  through  sand. 

I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear.    She*. 

—To  strain  courtesy,  to  use  ceremony;  to 
stand  upon  form  or  ceremony ;  to  insist  on 
the  precedence  of  others.  Shak.— To  strain 
a  point,  (a)  to  make  a  special,  and  often  in- 
convenient, effort ;  to  do  something  incon- 
venient or  distasteful. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  strain  a 
faint  to  oblige  uncle?  Mrs.  Riddcll. 

(6)  To  exceed  one's  duty ;  to  overstep  one's 
commission. 

We've  not  quite  so  much  proof  as  I  could  wish.   It 
would  be  straining  a  point  to  arrest  him,  as  it  stands. 
Lawrence. 

Strain  (stran),  v.i.  1.  To  exert  one's  self;  to 
make  violent  efforts.  'Straining  with  too 
weak  a  wing.'  Pope. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little.      SAat. 

2.  To  be  filtered;  as,  water  straining  through 
sand  becomes  pure. 

Strain  (stran),  n.  1.  A  violent  effort;  an  ex- 
cessive stretching  or  exertion  of  the  limbs 
or  muscles,  or  of  the  mind.  '  Whether  any 
poet  .  .  .  has  exerted  a  greater  variety  of 
powers  with  less  strain  and  less  ostenta- 
tion.' Landor.  —  2.  An  injury  by  excessive 
exertion,  drawing,  or  stretching;  an  injuri- 
ous stretching  of  the  muscles  or  tendons.— 

3.  Internal  action;  motion  of  the  mind;  im- 
pulse; feeling. 

If  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pnde.    Sflat. 

4.  A  continued  course  of  action ;  manner  or 
style  of  conduct ;  bearing ;  conduct.     '  A 
strain  of  gallantry.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  first.        Bacon. 

5  A  poem;  a  song;  a  lay.  'All  unworthy  of 
thy  nobler  strain.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  6.  In 
mime,  (a)  in  a  general  sense,  a  tune;  a 
melody  or  part  of  a  melody. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began. 

Dryden. 
I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.  Milton. 

(6)  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  section  of  a  melodj 
ending  with  a  cadence.  — 7.  The  subject  o- 
theme  of  a  poem,  discourse,  &c. ;  manne 
of  speaking  or  writing;  style.  '  The  geniu 
and  strain  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.'  Tillot 
son. — 8.  In  mech.  the  force  which  acts  on 
any  material,  and  which  tends  to  disarrang 
its  component  parts  or  destroy  their  cohe- 
sion; also,  any  definite  alteration  in  th 
form  or  dimensions  of  a  given  portion  o 
matter.  In  solid  bodies  strain  is  always  ac 
companied  with  internal  stress,  and  thi 
property  of  exerting  stress  when  strained  i 
called  elasticity. 


Strain  (stran),  n.  [O.E.  strene,  streen,  stren, 
A.  Sax.  strjjitd,  stock,  race,  from  stryuan, 
strednan,  to  produce.]  1.  Race;  stock;  gen- 
eration; descent;  hence,  family  blood;  qua- 
lity or  line  in  regard  to  breeding.  '  If  thou 
wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain.'  Shale.  'Ani- 
mals and  plants  ...  of  the  same  variety 
lint  of  another  strain.'  Darwin.—  2.  llrinli- 
tury  or  natural  disposition;  turn;  tendency. 
'Have  shewn  to-day  your  valiant  strain.' 
Shak. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases  which,  pro- 
pagated, spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.        Tiilotson. 

3.  Rank;  character;  kind;  sort 


But  thou  who.  lately  of  the  common  strain, 
Wert  one  of  us.  Dryden. 

StralnaWe  (stran'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
strained  or  pushed  beyond  the  proper  ex- 
tent. Bacon. 

Strainer  (stran'cr),  n.  1.  One  who  strains. 
2.  That  through  which  any  liquid  passes  for 


purification;  an  instrument  for  filtration. 

Straining-piece  (stran'ing-pes),  »i.  In  enrp. 
a  beam  placed  between  two  opposite  beams 
to  prevent  their  nearer  approach,  as  rafters, 
braces,  struts,  <fec. ;  a  strutting-piece.  If 
such  a  piece  performs  also  the  office  of  a 
sill  it  is  called  a  straining  sill. 

Straint  t  (strant),  n.  A  violent  stretching 
or  tension;  a  strain.  Spenser. 

Strait  (strat),  a.  [O.E.  strei/t,  streit,  strayt, 
from  O.Fr.  estreit,  estroit,  Mod.  Fr.  r.troit, 
narrow,  from  L.  strictus,  pp.  of  stringo,  to 
draw  tight.  See  STRAIN,  v.t.]  1.  Narrow; 
not  wide. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  lead- 
eth  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.    Mat.  vu.  14. 

2.t  Tight;  close.  'In  your  strait  strossers.' 
Shak.—  3.t  Close;  familiar;  near;  intimate. 
'A  strait  degree  of  favour.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  t  Strict;  rigorous.  '  Whom  I  believe  to  be 
most  strait  in  virtue.'    Shak. 

He  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 

SnaK. 

5.  Difficult;  distressful     'To  make  your 
strait  circumstances  yet  straiter.'  Seeker.— 
e.t  Stingy;  avaricious. 

I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  bee  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful.  you  deny  me  that.      Sftat. 

Itrait  (strat),  n.  1.  A  narrow  pass  or  pass- 
age. 

Honour  travels  m  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast.  Shat. 

2  A  strip  of  land  between  two  waters ;  an 
isthmus.  'A  dark  strait  of  barren  land.' 
Tennyson.  [Rare.]— 3.  A  narrow  passage  of 
water  between  two  seas  or  oceans:  often 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  Strait  or  Straits 
of  Gibraltar ;  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  the 
Straits  of  Dover.— 4.  Distress;  difficulty;  dis- 
tressing necessity.  '  I'll  serve  you  better  in 
a  strait.'  Tennyson. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a  Providence,  become  de- 
sperate under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever 

Strait  t  (strat),  v.t.     To  put  to  difficulties. 

If  your  lass 

Interpretation  should  abuse ;  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty;  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply.  Shak. 

Strait  t  (strat),  a.    Straight;  not  crooked. 
Strait  t  (strat),  ado.    Straightway. 
Straiten  (strat'n),  v.t.    1.  To  make  strait;  to 

contract;  to  confine;  to  hem  in;  to  narrow. 

'In   narrow  circuit  straiten' d   by  a  foe.' 

Milton. 

Waters,  when  straitened,as  at  the  falls  of  bridges, 
give  a  roaring  noise.  Bacon. 

The  causes  which  straiten  the  British  commerce, 
will  enlarge  the  French.  Addison. 

2  To  make  tense  or  tight.  'Gasps  as  they 
straiten  at  each  end  the  cord.'  Pope.-3.To 
distress;  to  perplex;  to  press  with  poverty 
or  other  necessity;  to  put  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties; as,  a  man  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stances, or  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Straitforward  (strat'for-werd),  a.  Straight- 
forward. 

Strait -handed  (strafhand-ed),  a.  Parsi- 
monious; niggardly;  close-fisted.  [Rare.] 

Strait-handedness  (strafhand-ed-nes),  n 
Niggardliness;  parsimony.  Up.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Strait-Jacket  (strat'jak-et).  See  STRAIT- 
WAISTCOAT. 

Strait-laced  (strat/last),  a.  1.  Having  the 
stays  or  bodice  tightly  laced. 

We  have  few  well-shaped  that  are  strait  laced. 
Locke. 

2.  Stiff;  constrained.  Hence  — 3.  Rigid  in 
opinion;  strict  in  manners  or  morals. 

Men  of  a  more  sanguine  and  cheerful  temper  are 
not  so  strait-laced  in  their  principles. 

Dr.  jf.  Goodman. 


^trait-tafed,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 

For  Puritanic  stays.  Tennyson. 

Straitly  (strait'li).  ado.  In  a  strait  manner: 
(a)  narrowly  ;  closely,  (b)  Strictly  ;  rigor- 
ously. 

Those  laws  be  Straitly  required  to  be  observed 
without  breach  or  blame.  llaaker. 

(c)  Closely;  intimately. 
Straltness  (strat'nes),  n.    The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  strait:  (a)  narrowness.     'By; 

1  IMS-  in  of  tlie  KtraitncHS  of  all  the  places.' 

2  Mac.  xii.  21.     (i>)  Strictness  ;  rigour.     '  If 
his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
proceeding.'  Shak.    (c)  Distress;  difficulty; 
pressure  from  necessity  of  any  kind,  par- 
ticularly from  poverty,   (d)  Want;  scarcity. 
'  The  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
amongst  them.'    Locke. 

Strait  -  waistcoat  (striit'wast-kot),  n.  A 
garment  made  of  some  strong  material, 
with  long  sleeves,  which  are  tied  behind 
the  body  so  that  the  arms  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted, used  to  restrain  a  lunatic  person  or 
one  labouring  under  violent  delirium.  Called 
also  Strait-jacket. 

Strake  t  (strak),  pret.  of  strike.  See  STRIKE. 

Strake,  t  c.i.  To  proceed  directly;  to  go. 
Chaucer. 

Strake  (strak),  n.  [See  STREAK.]  l.t  A 
streak.  —  2.  t  A  narrow  board.  —  3.  A  band 
on  the  fellies  of  a  wheel;  in  sections,  and 
not  continuous  like  a  tire.—  4.  In  ship-build- 
ing, a  continuous  line  of  planking  or  plates 
on  a  vessel's  side,  reaching  from  stem  to 
stem.—  5.  In  mining,  an  inclined  trough  for 
separating  ground  ore  by  means  of  a  now  of 
water. 

Stralet  (stral),  n.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  strcel,  an 
arrow  ]  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  Withals. 

Strain  (stram).  v.i.  [L.G.  strammen,  Dan. 
stramme,  to  strain,  to  stretch;  L.G.  strainm, 
Dan.  stram,  stretched.]  1.  To  spring  or  re- 
coil with  violence.  HaUiwell.  [Provincial 
English.)  —  2.  To  spread  out  the  limbs;  to 
walk  with  long  ungraceful  strides.  Good- 
rich. [Vulgar.] 

Stram  (strain),  v.  t.  To  dash  down  violently; 
to  beat.  Halliwell.  [Provincial  English.] 
Stramash  (stra-niash'),  n.  [Fr.  estrarnaeon, 
a  blow,  a  cuff,  from  It.  itra.mazza.rt,  to 
knock  down,  from  mazza,  a  club,  a  mace. 
See  MACE.]  A  tumult;  fray;  fight;  struggle. 
[Scotch  and  Provincial  English.] 


They  had  a  noble  Stramash  at  Folly  Bridge. 
ilacmillan's  Mag. 

Stramash  (stra-mash1),  r.  (.  [See  the  noun.  ] 
To  strike,  beat,  or  bang  ;  to  break  ;  to  de- 
stroy. [Scotch  and  Provincial  English.] 
Stramazount  (  stram'a-zbn  ),  n.  [It.  stra- 
mazzwie  a  cut,  a  slash,  from  stramazzare,  to 
knockdown.  See  STRAMASH.]  A  descend- 
ing blow  or  cut  with  a  sword,  in  opposition 
to  a  stoccade  or  thrust.  B.  Jonson. 
Stramineous  (stra-min'e-us),  a.  [L.  stra- 
mineus,  from  stramen,  straw.  ]  1.  Strawy  ; 
consisting  of  straw.—  2.  Chaffy  ;  like  straw  ; 
light.  Burton. 

Strammelt  (stram'el),  n.  [See  STRAMINE- 
OUS ]  A  cant  word  for  straw.  Sir  W.Scntt. 
Stramonium,  Stramony  (stra-mo'ni-um, 
stram'o-ni),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.]  A  narcotic 
plant,  the  Datura  Stramonium;  the  thorn- 
apple.  See  DATURA. 

Strand  (strand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  Sw. 
and  G  strand,  Icel.  strand,  strand,  shore, 
coast;  root  meaning  doubtful.]  1.  The  shore 
or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a  large 
lake,  and  perhaps  of  a  navigable  river. 
'Kissed  the  Cretan  strand.'  Shak.—  2.  A 
small  brook  or  rivulet  ;  also,  a  passage  for 
water;  a  gutter.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Strand  (strand),  v.i.  1.  To  drift  or  be  driven 
on  shore;  to  run  aground;  as,  a  ship  strands 
at  high  water.  'Stranding  on  an  isle  at 
morn.'  Tennyson.—  2.  To  have  progress  in- 
terrupted; to  come  to  a  stand-still. 

There  is  little  harm  in  their  (Claude  and  Poussin'sl 
works  being  purchased  at  high  prices;  their  real  in- 
fluence is  very  slight,  and  they  may  be  left  without 
grave  indignation  to  their  poor  mission  of  furnishing 
drawing-rooms  and  assisting  stranded  """^JJMJ"' 

Strand  (strand),  v.  t.  To  drive  or  run  aground 
on  the  sea-shore;  as,  the  captain  stranded 

StrandP(strand),  n.  [D.  streen.  G.  strdhne, 
a  skein,  a  hank,  a  strand  of  a  rope.]  One 
of  the  twists  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is 
composed.  '  The  dusky  strand  of  death  in- 
woven here.'  Tennyson. 

Strand  (strand),  v.t.  To  break  one  of  the 
strands  of,  as  a  rope. 

Strang(strang),a.  Strong.  [North  English 
and  Scotch.  ] 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  tMu;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 


STRANGE 

Strange  (stranj),  a.  [O.Fr.  estrange,  Mud. 
t'r.  et  range,  from  L.  extraneus,  that  is  with- 
out, from  extra,  on  the  outside— ex,  out  of, 
and  affix  -tra.  See  CONTRA.]  1.  Foreign; 
belonging  to  another  country.  '  One  of  the 
strange  queen's  lords.'  ShaJc. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  strange  and 
divers  tongues.  ,/JC/LJW. 

2.  Not  one's  own ;  not  pertaining  to  one's 
self  or  one's  belongings;  belonging  to  others. 

Strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 

Shak. 

So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see. 
Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 
Sir  J.  Davits. 

3.  Xew ;  unused  before ;  not  before  known, 
hear.!,  or  seen;  as,  the  former  custom  was 
familiar,  the  latter  was  strange  to  them. 

Our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  Shak. 

4.  Wonderful;  causing  surprise;  exciting 
curiosity;  extraordinary;  remarkable;  singu- 
lar.   'I  might  perceive  strange  alteration  in 
me.'    Milton. 

'Tis  strange,  but  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strange,— 
Stranger  than  fiction.  Byron. 

5.  Odd;  unusual;  irregular;  not  according 
to  the  common  way. 

He's  strange  and  peevish.  Shak. 

6.  Reserved;  distant;  estranged;  not  fami- 
liar. 

Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife? 
Shak. 

7.  Unacquainted;  not  knowing.     'Joseph 
.  .  .  made  himself  strange  unto  them.'  Gen. 
xlii.  7. 

t  know  thee  well ; 
But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  strange.  Shak. 

at  Backward;  slow. 

Who,  loving  the  effect,  would  not  be  strange 
In  favouring  the  cause.  Beau.  &-  Ft. 

—To  make  strange,  to  seem  to  be  shocked; 
to  look  astonished. 

She  makes  it  strange;  but  shewould  be  best  pleased 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  Shak. 

Strange  is  sometimes  uttered  by  way  of  ex- 
clamation. 

Stranget  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the 

snow. 
High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below.     Waller. 

— Strange  sail  (naut.),  an  unknown  vessel, 
^Eccentric,  Singular,  Strange,  Odd.  See 
under  ECCENTRIC.  —  Wonderful,  Strange, 
Surprising,  Curious.  See  under  WONDKR- 
PUL.— SYN.  Foreign,  outlandish,  unfamiliar, 
new,  wonderful,  astonishing,  marvellous, 
remarkable,  unusual,  odd,  uncommon,  ir- 
regular, peculiar,  queer,  eccentric. 

Stranget  (stranj),  v.t.  To  alienate;  to 
estrange. 

Stranget  (stranj),  v.i.  1.  To  wonder;  to  be 
astonished.  Fuller. — 2.  To  be  estranged  or 
alienated. 

Strange  -  achieved  ( stranj  'a  -chevd),  a. 
Acquired  in  strange  ways,  or  from  foreign 
sources. 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  piled  up 
The  canker d  heaps  of  strange-achieved"  gtild. 
Shak. 

Strange-disposed  (stranj -dis-pozdO,  a.  Of 
a  remarkable  disposition  or  nature.  '  A 
strange -disposed  time.'  Shak. 

Strangefult  (stranj'ful),  a.  Strange;  won- 
derful. '  Strangefull  signes.'  Sylvester. 

Strangely  (stranj'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  strange 
manner;  in  a  manner  or  degree  to  excite 
surprise  or  wonder;  wonderfully;  remark- 
ably. 'Woven  so  strangely  in  one  piece.' 
Shak. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  a  distant  and  reserved  manner;  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  does  not  know  another 
or  pretends  not  to  know  him.      '  You  all 
look  strangely  on  me.'    Shak. 

Against  that  time  when  thou  shall  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye.  Shak. 

3.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners;  foreign- 
wise;  in  a  foreign  place;  at  or  to  a  distance. 
[Rare.] 

I  do  in  justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.  Shak. 

Strangeness  (stranj'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  strange;  (a)  the  state  of 
being  foreign;  foreignness;  the  state  of  be- 
longing to  another  country. 

If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country  can  make  any  man  a  stranger 
to  me.  Bp.  Sprat. 

(&)  Distance  in  behaviour;  reserve;  coldness; 
forbidding  manner. 

Will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance?    Shak. 
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(c)  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions;  uncouthness;  oddness;  singularity. 

Worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on.  Shak. 

(d)  Alienation  of  mind;  estrangement;  mu- 
tual dislike. 

This  might  seem  a  means  to  continue  a  strange- 
ness between  the  two  nations.  Bacon. 

(e)  Wonderf ulness ;  the  power  of  exciting 
surprise  and  wonder;  unconimonness  that 
raises  wonder  by  novelty. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  the  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness 
of  all  the  former  articles.  South. 

Stranger  (stran'jer),  «•  [O.Fr.  estranger. 
See  STRANGE,]  1.  A  foreigner;  one  who  be- 
longs to  another  country. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman  and  a  stranger 

Born  out  of  your  dominions.  Shak. 

2.  One  of  another  place,  in  the  same  coun- 
try; one  whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from 
where  he  is.— 3.  One  unknown  or  at  least 
not  familiar;  as,  the  gentleman  is  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  '  The  writings  of  his  friends  and 
strangers.'  Bp.  Fell. 

I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers.        Shak. 

4.  One  not  knowing;  one  ignorant  or  unac- 
quainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world.    Skat. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original.        Dryden. 

5.  A  guest;  a  visitor;  one  not  belonging  to 
the  house. 

Fit  to  honour  and  receive 

Our  heavenly  stranger.  Milton. 

6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication 
or  fellowship;  one  having  no  community. 

I  unspeak  my  detraction ;  here  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 

For  strangers  to  my  nature.  Shak. 

7.  In  law,  one  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act. 
It  is  often  used  adjectively.     '  The  stranger 
queen.'    Shak.    *  The  stranger  guest.'  Pope. 

Stranger t  (stran'jer),  v.t.  To  estrange;  to 
alienate.  Shak. 

Strangle  (strang'gl),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  stran- 
gled; ppr.  strangling.  [O.Fr.  estrangler,  FT. 
etrangler,  from  L.  stranqulo,  to  strangle; 
Gr.  stranggalao,  stranggaloo,  to  twist  up,  to 
knot,  from  stranggo,  to  draw  tight,  to  bind 
or  tie  tight.  Same  root  probably  as  E.  string. } 

1.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  compressing  the 
windpipe;  to  choke. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to 
strangle  herself  Ayliffc. 

2.  To  suppress;  to  hinder  from  birth  or  ap- 
pearance ;  to  stifle,  '  Strangle  such  thoughts. ' 
Shak. 

By  the  clock,   tis  day; 

And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 
Shak. 

3.  t  To  suffocate  by  drowning.    Defoe.— SYN. 
To  choke,  suffocate, smother,  stifle,  suppress. 

Strangle!    (strang'gl),  n.    Strangulation. 

Chaucer. 
Strangleable  (strang'gl-a-bl),  a.    Capable 

of  being  strangled.     Chesterfield.    [Rare.] 
Strangler  (strang'gl er),  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  strangles  or  destroys. 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity. 

Shak. 

Strangles  (strang'glz),  n.  pi.  In  farriery,  a 
disorder  which  attacks  horses,  and  generally 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years.  It 
consists  of  an  abscess  which  occurs  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  disease 
is  considered  contagious.  There  is  a  similar 
infectious  disease  of  swine  called  also 
strangles. 

Strangulate  (strang'gu-lat),  a.  In  bot. 
Same  as  Strangulated. 

Strangulated  (strang'gu-lat-ed),  a.  1.  In 
surg.  having  the  circulation  stopped  in  any 
part  by  compression;  as,  a  hernia  is  said  to 
be  strangulated  when  it  is  so  compressed 
as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  part 
and  cause  dangerous  symptoms.— 2.  In  bot. 
contracted  and  expanded  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

Strangulation  (strang-gu-la'shon),  n.  [L. 
gtrangulatio,  strangulationis.  See  STRAN- 
GLE.] 1.  The  act  of  strangling;  a  sudden 
and  violent  compression  of  the  windpipe, 
constriction  being  applied  directly  to  the 
neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the  fore  part, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and 
thereby  suspend  respiration  and  life.— 2.  In 
tned.  the  state  of  a  part  too  closely  con- 
stricted, as  the  throat  in  hysterics  or  the  in- 
testines in  hernia. 

StrangUlious  (strang-gu'ri-us),  a.  Labour- 
ing under  strangury;  of  the  nature  of  stran- 
gury; denoting  the  pain  of  strangury. 
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Strangury  (strang'gu-ri),  ».  [L.  stranguriat 
Or.  g&tmgtnaria — stratix,  strangos,  a  drop, 
and  ouron,  urine.]  1.  A  disease  in  which 
there  is  pain  in  passing  the  urine,  which  is 
excreted  by  drops. — 2-  In  bot.  a  disease  in 
plants  produced  by  tight  ligatures. 

Strap  (strap),  ?i.  [A  collateral  form  of  strop, 
from  root  of  stripe,  strip  (which  see).  ]  1.  A 
long  narrow  slip  of  cloth  or  leather  or 
other  substance  of  various  forms  and  for 
various  uses,  and  often  provided  with  a 
buckle ;  as,  the  strap  of  a  shoe  or  boot ; 
straps  for  fastening  trunks  or  other  baggage, 
for  stretching  limbs  in  surgery,  forconuect- 
in<i  the  separate  parts  of  a  set  of  harness  to- 
gether, &c.  — 2.  In  bot.  the  flat  part  of  the 
corollet  in  ligulate  florets;  also,  the  leaf  ex- 
clusive of  its  sheath  in  some  grasses.— 3.  In 
carp,  an  iron  plate  for  connecting  two  or 
more  timbers,  to  which  it  is  bolted  or 
screwed. — 4.  In  mack,  a  band  or  strip  of 
metal,  usually  curved,  to  clasp  and  hold 
other  parts.— 5.  Aaut.  a  piece  of  rope,  gen- 
erally spliced  into  a  circular  wreath,  and 
used  to  surround  the  body  of  a  block  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  hung  to  any  particular 
station  about  the  masts,  yards,  or  rigging. 
Sometimes  a  hoop  of  iron  is  used  instead  of 
rope. — 6.  Milit.  a  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  gold, 
or  silver,  worn  on  the  shoulder  that  has  no 
epaulette. — 7.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared 
for  sharpening  a  razor,  usually  written 
Strop. 

Strap  (strap),  v.t.  pret.  <fcpp.  strapped;  ppr. 
strapping.  1.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a 
strap. — 2.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap. — 
3.  To  sharpen  with  a  strap;  to  strop,  as  a 
razor. — 4.  To  hang.  'Jlony  a  pretty  man 
has  been  strapped  for  it.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Strap-head  (strapped),  n.  In  inach.  a  jour- 
nal-box formed  at  the  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod. 

Strappado  (strap-pa'do),  n.  [O.Fr.  strap- 
ade,  Sp.  estrapada.  It.  strappata,  a  pull, 
strappado;  from  strappare,  to  pull.]  A 
military  punishment  formerly  practised.  It 
consisted  in  having  the  hands  of  the  of- 
fender tied  behind  his  back,  drawing  him 
up  by  them  to  a  certain  elevation  by  a  rope,, 
and  then  suddenly  letting  him  drop  to  withiu 
a  certain  distance  of  the  ground. 

Would  you  have  him  tortured?— I  would  have  him 

proved. — 

Best  try  him  then  with  goads,  or  burning  irons; 
Put  him  to  the  strappado.  B.  Jonson. 

Strappado  (strap-pa'do),  v.t.  To  torture  by 
the  strappado.  Hilton. 

Strapper  (strap'fir),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  a 
strap. — 2.  Anything  bulky;  a  large  tall  per- 
son. [Local ] 

Strapping  (strap'ing),  a.  [Comp.  whacking, 
thumping,  bouncing,  thundering.  The  idea 
of  large  size  is  connected  with  that  of  vio- 
lent action. ]  Tall;  lusty;  handsome.  [Colloq. } 
Sir,  we'll  maintain  you  no  longer.— Then  your 
wives  shall,  old  Action.  There  are  five-and-tfiirty 
strapping  officers  gone  this  morning  to  live  at  free 
quarters  in  the  city.  Farquhar. 

Strapplet  (strap!),  v.  t.  To  bind  with  a  strap; 
to  strap;  to  entangle.  'And  thereina  strap- 
pled  his  fellows.'  Chapman. 

Strap-shaped  ( strap  'shapt),  a.  In  lot. 
ligulate  (wnich  see). — Strap-shaped  corolla, 
a  corolla  which  is  tubular  at  the  base,  then 
slit  on  one  side,  so  that  the  limb  becomes 
flat,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

Strap -work  (strap'werk),  n.  A  style  of 
architectural  ornamentation  or  enrichment 
general  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, but  of  which  specimens  exist  exe- 
cuted as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  fillet  or  band  folded 
and  crossed,  and  occasionally  interlaced 
with  another. 

Strapwort  (strap'wert),  n.  A  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Corrigiola,  the  C.  littoralix.  nat. 
order  Illecebracece  or  knot-grass  tribe.  It 
is  an  annual  with  spreading  stems,  leaves 
between  lance-shaped  and  linear,  and  nu- 
merous white  flowers.  It  grows  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  England. 

Strass  (stras),  n.  [From  the  name  of  its 
German  inventor.]  A  variety  of  flint-glass, 
but  containing  more  lead,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  smaller  proportion  of  borax,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  gems. 

Strata.    See  STRATUM. 

Stratagem  (strat'a-jem),  n.  [Fr.  stratagetne, 
from  L.  strategema,  Gr.  strategema,  a  piece 
of  generalship,  a  stratagem,  from  strategeu, 
to  lead  an  army,  from  strategos,  a  general- 
stratos,  an  army,  and  ago,  to  lead.]  1.  An 
artifice,  particularly  in  war;  a  plan  or  scheme 
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for  deci'ivinj;  an  enemy.  'To  tutor  thee  in 
stratii'it'Mx  at  war.'  Shak.—  2.  Any  artiHce;  a 
trick  by  which  some  advantage  is  intended 
to  be  obtained. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem.  /V/f. 
3.t  A  dreadful  deed;  anything  amazing  and 
appalling. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.     Shak. 

SYN.  Artifice,  finesse,  trick,  deception,  delu- 
sion, wile,  snare. 

Stratagemic,  Stratagemical  (strat-a-jem'- 
ik,  strat-a-jem'ik-al),  a.  Containing  strata- 
gem or  artiflce.  [Rare.  ] 

His  wife,  to  gain  entirely  his  affections,  sent  him 
this  stra.'agenncal  epistle.  S-i'ift. 

Strataritlimetry  ( strat-a-rith'met-ri ),  n. 
[Gr.  stratus,  an  army,  arithmos,  a  number, 
and  metron,  measure.  ]  tlUit.  the  art  of 
drawing  up  an  army  or  body  of  men  in  a 
geometrical  figure,  or  of  estimating  or  ex- 
pressing the  number  of  men  in  such  a  figure. 

Strategetle,  Strategetlcal  (strat-e-jet'ik, 
strat-e-jet'ik-al).  a.  Same  as  Strategic. 

Strategetlcally  ( strat-e-jet'ik-al-li ),  ado. 
In  a  strategetical  manner. 

Strategetics  ( strat-e-jet'iks ),  n.  Same  as 
Strategy. 

Strategic,  Strategical  (stra-tej'ik,  stra-tej'- 
ik.al).  a.  Pertaining  to  strategy  ;  effected 
by  strategy;  of  the  nature  of  strategy  or 
artifice. — Strategic  point,  any  point  or  region 
in  the  theatre  of  warlike  operations  which 
affords  to  its  possessor  an  advantage  over 
his  opponent.— Strategic  line,  a  line  joining 
strategic  points. 

Strategically  (stra-tej'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
strategic  manner. 

Strategics  (stra-tej'iks),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Strategy  (which  see). 

Strategist  (strat'e-jist),  n.  One  skilled  in 
strategy. 

Strategus  (stra-te'gus),  n.  [Gr.  strategos. 
See  STRATAGEM.  ]  An  Athenian  general 
officer. 

Strategy  (strat'e-ji),  n.  1.  Properly,  the 
science  of  combining  and  employing  the 
means  which  the  different  branches  of  the 
art  of  war  afford,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
projects  of  operations,  and  of  directing  great 
military  movements;  generalship.  Strategy 
may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  moving  troops 
so  as  to  be  enabled  either  to  dispense  with 
a  battle,  or  to  deliver  one  with  the  greatest 
advantage  and  with  the  most  decisive  re- 
sults. Tactics  is  the  art  of  handling  troops 
when  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy.— 
2.  The  use  of  artiflce,  finesse,  or  stratagem 
In  carrying  out  any  project. 

Strath  (strath),  n.  [Gael,  srath;  W.  ystrad, 
a  valley  or  valley  bottom.]  In  Scotland,  a 
valley  of  considerable  size,  often  having  a 
river  running  through  it  and  giving  it  its  dis- 
tinctive appellation;  as.  Strathspey,  Strath- 
dan,  Strathearn,  &c. ;  Strathmore,  or  the 
great  valley. 

Strathspey  (strath-spaO,  n.  1.  In  Scotland, 
a  species  of  dance  in  duple  time,  supposed 
to  have  been  first  practised  in  the  district 
from  which  it  received  its  name.  It  resem- 
bles the  reel  (which  see),  but  moves  slower. 
2.  A  species  of  dance  music  used  in  this 
dance. 

Stratification  (strat'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [From 
stratify.  ]  1.  The  process  by  which  substances 
in  the  earth  have  been  formed  into  strata 
or  layers.  —2.  The  state  of  being  stratified ; 
the  arrangement  of  substances  in  strata  or 
layers,  one  upon  another,  like  the  leaves  of 
a  book ;  as,  the  stratification  of  rocks.  '  A 
mass  in  which  there  is  no  stratification.' 
Dr.  Button. — 3.  In  physiol.  the  thickening 
of  a  cell-wall  by  the  deposition  of  successive 
layers  of  thin  membrane;  also,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  layers  so  deposited. 
Stratified  (strat'i-fid),  p.  and  a.  Arranged 
or  disposed  in  layers  or  strata;  as,  stratified 
rocks. 

Stratiform  (strat'i-form),  a.  In  the  form 
of  strata :  applied  to  rock  masses,  whether 
aqueous  or  igneous,  having  more  or  less  a 
stratified  appearance. 

Stratify  (strat'i-fi),  u.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  stratified; 
ppr.  stratifying.  [Fr.  stratifier—I,.  stratum, 
and/aoo,  to  make.  See  STRATUM.]  To  form 
into  a  layer  or  layers,  as  substances  in  the 
eaith;  to  lay  or  arrange  in  strata. 
Stratlgraphlc,  Stratigraphlcal  (strat-i- 
graf'ik,  strat-i-graf'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  strata  or  their  arrangement ;  having  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  strata  are  dis- 
posed in  nature. 
Stratlgraphlcally(strat-i-graf'ik-aMi),adi;. 


In  a  stratigraphical  manner;  as  regards 
stratigraphy  or  the  disposition  of  strata. 

Stratigraphy  (stra-tis'rn-H),  n.  [L.  stratttin, 
astratuni,  aiidCr.  </»'«/</ui.  kodttcribe.  ]  That 
department  of  geology  which  treats  of  the 
arrangement  nf  strata,  or  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other. 

Stratiomidaa  (strat-i-om'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
stratios,  warlike,  myia,  mya,  a  fly,  and  ri'</«,s, 
resemblance.  ]  A  family  of  dipterous  insects. 
They  are  mostly  small,  but  gaily  coloured 
insects,  most  numerous  in  moist  situations, 
while  others  live  in  decomposing  matter  or 
in  decayed  wood.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  British  species.  The  larvro  of 
Stt-atioinys  chanuvleon  are  completely  aqua- 
tic. 

Stratlptes  (strat-i-6'tez),  n.  [Gr.  stratiates, 
a  soldier,  a  kind  of  water  plant,  from  ^{rat- 
ios, an  army,  from  the  long  sword -like 
leaves.]  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  nat.  order 
Hydrocharidaceaj.  There  is  only  one  species 
a  native  of  Britain,  the  S.  aloides  or  water- 
soldier,  which  grows  in  lakes,  pools,  and 
ditches.  It  is  a  singular  plant,  with  nume- 
rous sword-shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
from  a  compressed  two-leaved  spathe. 

Stratocracy  (stra-tok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  xtratox, 
an  army,  and  fcrateo,  to  hold.]  A  military 
government;  government  by  military  chiefs 
and  an  army. 

Ever  since  the  invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  Indostan, 

from  being  a  well-regulated  government,  became  a 

scene  of  mere  anarchy  or  stratocracy ;  every  great 

man  protecting  himself  in  his  tyranny  l>y  his  soldiers. 

IV.  C.Mhri,. 

Stratographlc,  Stratographical  (strat-o- 
graf'ik,  strat-o-graf'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  stratography. 

Stratographically  ( strat-o-graf '  ik-al-li ), 
adv.  In  a  stratographic  manner. 

Stratography  (stra-tog'ra-fi),™.  (Or. strains, 
an  army,  and  araphu,  to  describe.  ]  De- 
scription of  armies,  or  what  belongs  to  an 
army. 

Stratometer  (stri-tom'i-ter),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  in  what  manner  geo- 
logical strata  press  upon  each  other. 

Stratonic  (stra-ton'ik),  a.  (Gr.  stratos,  an 
army. )  Pertaining  to  an  army.  [Rare.  ] 

Stratotlc  (stra-tot'ik),  a.  Warlike;  mili- 
tary. [Rare.] 

Stratum  (stra'tum),  n.  pi.  Strata  (stra'ta). 
[L. ,  what  is  spread  or  stretched  out,  from 
sterna,  stratum,  to  strew  (whence  also  street); 
the  root  is  that  of  E.  to  strew.  ]  1.  In  geol. 
a  layer  of  any  deposited  substance,  as  sand, 
clay,  limestone,  Ac.,  which  is  spread  out 
over  a  certain  surface  by  the  action  of  water, 
or  in  some  cases  by  wind,  especially  such  a 
layer  when  forming  one  of  a  number  super- 
posed. The  deposition  of  successive  layers 
of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  or 
in  a  canal,  affords  an  illustration  both  of  the 
form  and  origin  of  strata.  Geologists  gene- 
rally make  a  distinction  between  a  stratum 
and  a  bed,  restricting  the  latter  term  to  the 
thicker  kind  of  strata;  others,  however,  use 
the  terms  synonymously.  Strata  may  be 
said  to  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet.  A  single  stratum  again  is 
often  seen  to  be  made  up  of  thinner  layers, 
called  laminae.  Strata  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  seams  or  parallel  planes, 
and  sometimes  by  joints  or  fissures,  forming 
some  angle  with  the  planes.  When  strata 
do  not  lie  horizontally  but  are  inclined,  they 
are  said  to  dip  towards  some  point  of  the 
compass,  and  the  angle  they  make  with  the 
horizon  is  called  the  angle  of  dip  or  inclina- 
tion. The  direction  or  strike  of  the  strata 
is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip.  When  strata  protrude 
above  the  surface,  or  appear  uncovered, 
they  are  said  to  crop  out  They  are  said  to 
be  conformable  when  their  planes  are  paral- 
lel, whatever  their  dip  may  be ;  and  uncon- 
formable  when  a  set  of  them  are  connected 
with  another,  so  that  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation of  the  one  series  have  a  different  di- 
rection from  that  of  the  other  series.  On 
examining  the  crust  of  the  earth  we  find 
that  it  consists  chiefly  of  distinct  strata  of 
different  materials.  These  differ  in  depth 
and  extent,  but  they  are  found  to  follow 
each  other  on  the  large  scale,  as  masses  in 
an  apparently  regular  and  uniform  succes- 
sion, in  all  places,  districts,  and  countries, 
where  they  admit  of  examination,  and  have 
been  attentively  studied.  They  appear  in 
most  instances  to  rest  upon,  and  are  blended 
with,  invaded,  and,  in  some  few  instances, 
overflowed,  as  it  were,  by  unstratifled  rocks. 
See  GEOLOOY.— 2.  A  bed  or  layer  artificially 
made  of  some  material. 


Stratus  (stra'tus),  n.  [L.,  a  strewing,  a 
covering,  a  coverlet.  See  STRATUM.  ]  A 
form  of  cloud.  See  under  CLOUD. 

Straucht,  Straught  (stracht),  v.  t.  To  make 
straight;  to  stretch.  Sir  It'.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Straughte.t  pp.  of  strecche.     Stretched. 

Stravaig  (stra-vas'), t). i.  [From  O.Fr.  estra- 
vaguer,  It.  strarttfjare,  from  L.  extrav(i<!rirc 
—extra,  beyond,  and  vagor,  to  wander.]  To 
stroll;  to  wander;  to  go  about  idly.  [Scotch.] 

Stravaiger  (stra-vag'er),  n.  One  who  wan- 
ders about  idly ;  a  stroller ;  a  wanderer. 
[Scotch.) 

Straw(stra),  n.  [A.  Sax.  streaw,  straw,  hay, 
a  bed,  from  stem  of  streuwian,  streowian,  to 
strew ;  Icel.  strd,  Dan.  utraa,  D.  utroo,  G. 
stroh,  straw,  litter;  cog.  L.  stramfn, strata?  n- 
tmn,  straw,  litter,  from  sterna,  stratum,  to 
strew.  See  STREW.  ]  1.  The  stalk  or  stem 
of  certain  species  of  grain,  pulse,  &c.,  chiefly 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
pease ;  as,  the  wheat  is  short  in  the  straw ; 
or  a  piece  of  such  a  stem.  '  When  shepherds 
pipe  on  oaten  straws.'  Shak.  'Start  at 
waggins  of  a  straw.'  Shak.— 2.  A  mass  of 
the  stalks  of  certain  species  of  grain  when 
cut,  and  after  being  thrashed;  as,  a  bundle 
or  a  load  of  straw.  [In  this  sense  the  word 
is  used  as  a  collective  noun  and  does  not 
admit  of  a  plural.]— 3.  Any  thing  proverbially 
worthless;  the  least  possible  thing. 

I  don't  care  a  strati}  for  Mrs.  Botibol.    Thackeray. 

— Man  of  straw,  the  figure  of  a  man  formed 
of  a  suit  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with  straw  ; 
hence,  the  mere  resemblance  of  a  man;  an 
inefficient  person ;  a  person  of  little  or  no 
means  or  substance  ;  an  imaginary  person  ; 
as,  to  fight  with  a  man  of  straw. — In  the 
straw,  lying  in,  as  a  mother;  in  child-bed. — 
Straw  frequently  forms  the  first  element  in 
compounds,  many  of  which  are  self-explana* 
tory;  as  0(rai0-crowned,  s0raw-roofed,  straw- 
stuffed,  and  the  like. 

Straw  t  (stra),  v.t.  To  spread  or  scatter. 
See  STREW  and  STROW. 

He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strmvrd 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  of  it.  Ex.  xxxii.  20. 

Strawberry  (stra'be-ri),  n.  [A.  Sax.  straw, 
berie,  streow-berie,  strawberry,  from  its  habit 
of  spreading  or  strewing  itself  along  the 
ground.  ]  The  English  name  of  the  fruit 
and  plant  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  nat.  order 
Rosaceae.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  receptacle,  commonly  called 
the  fruit,  increases  and  becomes  succulent; 
the  proper  fruit  being  the  small  achenia 
which  it  bears  upon  its  surface.  The  species 
are  perennial  plants,  throwing  out  runners; 
the  leaves  are  trifoliate,  each  leaflet  being 
coarsely  toothed.  The  receptacle  is  round, 
and  assumes  a  variety  of  colours,  from  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pink  to  a  dark  red. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  temperate  or 
cold  climates,  and  are  found  in  Europe, 
America,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia.  The 
following  species  afford  the  varieties  of 
cultivated  strawberries:  (1)  Wood  straw- 
berry (F.  vesca),  found  wild  in  woods  and 
on  hillsides  throughout  Europe,  and  abun- 
dant in  Great  Britain.  Of  this  species 
there  are  several  varieties  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, as  the  red,  the  white,  the  American, 
and  Danish  Alpine  strawberries;  the  red 


Perpetual  Alpine  Strawberry  (1-ragaria  collit.it}. 

wood  strawberry,  the  white  wood  straw- 
berry and  the  red  and  white  Alpine  bush 
strawberry.  (2)  The  Alpine  strawberry  (/•'. 
collina),  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. The  varieties  of  strawberries  called 
green  are  the  produce  of  this  species.  (3) 
Hautbois  strawberry  (F .  elatior),  a  native  of 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  ;'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing:      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain; 
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North  America.  It  is  the  parent  of  a  great 
number  of  sorts  known  in  gardens,  ni".-t  nf 
which  are  much  prized,  as  the  black,  brown, 
and  eoni;nun  hautbois,  the  globe,  the  large 
flat  hautbois,  the  long-fruited  mui-catrllu, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  (4)  Virginian  straw- 
berry (.F.  viryiniana  orcaroliinana),  anative 
of  Virginia"  To  this  species  belongs  the 
great  list  of  snrU  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  scarlet  and  black 
strawberries.  The  various  kinds  of  m 
globe,  cone,  and  some  pine  strawberries, 
are  produced  from  this  species.  (5)  L;irge- 
flowered  strawberry  (F.  grandijlora)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Surinam,  and  to 
have  furnished  our  gardens  with  the  sorts 
called  pine  straw  berries.  (6)  Chili  straw- 
berry (F.  chilengis),  a  native  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  the  parent  of  a  number  of  mostly 
inferior  strawberries.  Strawberries  are 
much  valued  for  dessert,  and  are  of  very 
general  use  in  confectionery.—  Strawberry 
leaves  (from  the  coronet  of  a  duke  being 
adornea  with  eight  strawberry  leaves),  a 
symbolical  expression  for  a  dukedom. 

The  king  invested  the  fortunate  husband  with  the 
strawberry  leaves,  and  he  might  have  twined  thei 
round  a  less  worthy  brow.  Comkill  J/.(j,'. 

Strawberry-blite  (stra'be-ri-bllt),  n.    See 

BlJTUM. 

Strawberry-trash  (straT>e-ri-biish),  n.  A 
low,  upright  or  straggling  American  shrub 
of  the  genus  Euonymus  (E.  a-mericanux), 
allied  to  the  burning  bush,  having  rough 
scarlet  pods. 

Strawberry -pear  (stra'be-ri-par),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Cereus,  the  C  triangu- 
lari*,  nat.  order  Cactaceae,  which  grows  in 


Strawberry-pear  (Certits 


the  West  India  Islands.  It  bears  the  best 
flavoured  fruit  of  any  of  the  order.  It  is 
sweetish,  slightly  acid,  pleasant,  and  cool- 
fng. 

Strawberry-tomato  (stra'be-ri-to-ma -to), 
n.  The  name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Phy- 
salis  (/*.  Alkekenffi),  nat.  order  Solanaceoe, 
known  also  as  Winter-cherry,  cultivated  for 
its  fruit,  which  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  of 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  makes  a  deli- 
cate sweetmeat. 

Strawberry-tree  (stra'be-ri-tre),  n.  An 
evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Arbutus,  the  A. 
Une&o,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
found  in  a  wild  state  near  Killarney  in  Ire- 
land; the  fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance,  like 
a  strawberry,  and  is  edible,  though  not 
agreeable.  In  Spain  both  a  sugar  and  spirit 
are  extracted  from  it. 

Straw-board  (stra'bord),  n.  Thick  paper- 
board  made  altogether  or  principally  from 
straw,  and  used  in  bookbinding,  button- 
making,  paper-box  manufacture,  <fcc. 

Straw-bonnet  (stra'bon-net),  n.  A  bonnet 
for  females,  made  of  plaited  straw. 

Straw-braid  (stra'brad),  n.  Same  asS(ra<o- 
plait. 

Straw  -  built  (stra'bilt),  a.  Built  or  con- 
structed of  straw.  'The  suburb  of  their 
straw-built  citadel.'  Milton. 

Straw-colour  (straTtul-er),  n.  The  colour 
of  dry  straw;  a  beautiful  yellowish  colour. 

Straw-colour,  Straw-cblpured  (stra'knl- 
er,  stra'kul-erd),  a.  Of  a  light  yellow,  the 
colour  of  dry  straw.  '  Your  straw-colour 
beard. '  Shak. 

Straw- cutter  (straTtut-er),  n.  An  instru- 
ment to  cut  straw  for  fodder  or  for  other 
purposes. 

Straw-drain  (stra'dran),  n.  A  drain  filled 
with  straw. 


Straw  -  hat  (stra'nat),  n.  A  hat  made  of 
j'luitrd  straw. 

Straw-house  (stralious),  n.  A  house  for 
holding  straw  after  the  grain  has  been 
thrashed  out. 

Straw-paper  (stra'pa-pcr),  n.  Paper  made 
cither  wholly  or  principally  from  straw. 

Straw-plait,  Straw-plat  (stra'plit,  stra'. 
A  jtl'dt  or  braid  formed  of  straws, 
geti'  rally  wheat  or  rye,  plaited  together, 
from  J  inch  to  1  inch  broad.  Such  plaits 
when  sewed  together,  according  to  fancy  or 
fashion,  form  different  descriptions  of  ladies' 
bonnets  or  men's  hats.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  plait  in  general  use,  some  of  which 
are  composed  of  entire  straws  and  others  of 
split  straws.  The  finest  plait  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leghorn,  and  the  Dun- 
stable  manufactures  in  Bedfordshire  are 
also  of  a  fine  quality. 

Straw-rope  (stra'rop),  n.  A  rope  made  of 
straw  twisted,  and  used  to  secure  the  thatch 
of  corn  ricks  and  stacks,  and  also  the  thatch 
of  the  poorer  description  of  cottages. 

Straw-worm  (stra'werm),  n.  A  worm  bred 
in  straw;  the  caddis-worm. 

Strawy  (stra'i),  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of, 
or  like  straw;  consisting  of  straw;  resembling 
straw. 

There  the  straiuy  Creeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him  like  a  mower's  swath 

Shot. 

Stray  (stra),  ».i  [O.Fr.  estrayer,  estraier, 
Pr.  egtradier,  to  wander,  to  ramble ;  from 
O.  Fr.  estree,  Pr.  estrada,  It.  strada,  a  road 
or  street;  from  L.L.  strata,  a  street.  (See 
STREET.)  Or  the  word  may  be  derived  di- 
rectly from  L.  extra.  See  STRAY,  n.]  1.  To 
wander,  as  from  a  direct  course;  to  deviate 
or  go  out  of  the  way  or  from  the  proper 
limits;  to  go  astray;  as,  a  sheep  strays  from 
the  fiock;  a  horse  strays  from  an  inclosure. 

Indeed,  a  sheep  do»h  very  often  stray, 

An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away.        Sha*. 

2.  Fig.  to  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or 
rectitude;  to  err;  to  deviate;  as,  to  pardon 
one  who  strays.  '  Win  straying  souls  with 
modesty. '  Shak.  —3.  To  move  about  at  large, 
or  without  settled  purpose  or  direction;  to 
roam;  to  rove. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 
Breathe  on  her  lips  and  in  her  bosom  play.     Pope. 

Yea.  but  here 

Thy  feet  have  strayed  in  after  hours 
With  thy  lost  friend  among  the  bowers. 

4.  To  run  in  a  serpentine  course;  to  wind. 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays. 
Penham. 

SVN.  To  deviate,  wander,  err,  swerve,  rove, 
roam,  ramble,  wind. 

Stray t  (stra),  v.t.  To  cause  to  stray;  to  mis- 
lead; to  seduce.  Shak. 

Stray  (stra),  a.  Having  gone  astray;  strayed; 
wandering;  straggling;  as,  a  stray  sheep  or 
bullock.  '  Picking  off  stray  fellows  on  shore 
with  a  main-deck  thirty-two.'  Hannay. 

Stray  (stra),  n.  [O.Fr.  estrayer,  a  waif,  a 
stray,  a  chattel  or  beast  unowned,  from 
estrayer,  to  stray.  Or  according  to  Wedg- 
wood, from  L.  extra,  without,  through  L.L. 
extrarius,  a  stray  beast,  a  stranger.]  1.  Any 
domestic  animal  that  has  left  an  inclosure 
or  its  proper  place  and  company,  and  wan- 
ders at  large  or  is  lost;  an  estray.  'Im- 
pounded as  a  stray  the  King  of  Scots.'  Shak. 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a 
stray.  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  wandering.    [Rare.  ] 

1  would  not  from  your  lore  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate.  Shak. 

Strayer  (stra'er),  n.  One  who  strays;  a  wan- 
derer. 

Stre,t  n.    Straw.    Chaucer. 

Streak  (strek),  n.  [A.  Sax.  strica,  a  line,  a 
stroke;  Icel.  stryk,  a  stroke  with  a  pen;  Dan. 
strea,  L.G.  and  D.  streek.  a  stroke,  a  streak, 
a  line;  from  stem  of  strike.]  1.  A  line  or 
long  mark  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
ground;  a  stripe.  '  Chequering  the  eastern 
clouds  with  streaks  of  light.'  Shak. 

What  mean  those  colour'd  streaks  in  heaven? 
Milton. 

2.  If  out.  same  asStrake.—S.  In  mineral,  the 
colour  and  appearance  of  a  mineral  which 
arises  from  its  being  scratched.— 4.  t  The  ! 
rung  of  a  ladder.  '  Putting  a  streak  in  your 
ladder,  when  you  was  on  the  last  step  of  it' 
Cumberland. 

Streak  (strek),  t>.  (.  [See  the  noun.)  To  form 
streaks  or  stripes  in;  to  stripe;  to  variegate 
with  lines  of  a  different  colour  or  of  differ- 
ent colours.  'A  mule  admirably  streaked  and 
dappled  with  white  and  black.'  Sandys. 


'  Now  streak'd  and  glowing  with  the  morn- 
ing red.'    Prior. 

Streak  (strek),  B. «.  [Old  and  northern  form 
of  stretch.  See  STRETCH.]  1. 1  To  stretch  • 
to  extend. 

Down 
He  rushed,  and  streaked  him.         Chapman. 

2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body.  Spelled  also 
Streit,  Streek.  [Provincial  and  Scotch  ] 

Streak  (strek).  B.I.  [O.i:  .•,?;./,,,  A  sax. 
strlcan,  to  go;  G.  streichen,  to  run,  to  rush  ] 
To  run  swiftly.  [Now  local  or  vulgar.) 

Streaky(strek'i),o.  Havingstreaksorstripes; 
striped;  variegated  with  lines  of  a  different 
colour. 

Stream  (strem),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stream,  a  stream. 
a  river;  D.  stroom,  Icel.  ttraumr.  i)an.  and 
Sw.  striim,  G.  stmm;  probably  from  root  of 
strew,  though  some  take  it  from  root  seen 
in  Skr.  *™,  to  flow,  in  which  case  the  t 
would  be  non-radical;  comp.  Ir.  sreamh,  a 
stream,  a  rill,  a  spring.  ]  1.  Any  river,  brook, 
rivulet,  or  course  of  running  water;  as,  a 
country  which  has  numerous  streajns,  large 
and  small. 

He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and 
caused  waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.    Ps.  Ixxviii  16. 

2.  A  flow  of  any  fluid  or  liquid  substance,  as 
of  blood,  melted  metal,  ifcc. ;  a  gush;  an  out- 
flow; also,  a  steady  flow  of  air  or  gas.   •  I.ikt 
two  streams  ot  incense  free.'    Tennyson.— 

3.  A  steady  current  in  the  sea  or  in  a  river : 
especially,  the  middle  or  most  rapid  part  of 
a  tide  or  current ;  as,  to  float  with  the  stream: 
the  Gulf  Stream. — 4.  An  issuing  in  beams  or 
rays;  steady  flow  of  light;  as,  a  stream  of 
light.  —  5.  Anything  issuing  from  a  source 
and  moving  with  a  continued  succession  of 
parts;  as,  a  stream  of  words;  a  stream  of 
sand.  4  A  stream  of  beneficence. '  Atterbury. 
6.  A  continued  current  or  course;  the  course 
or  current  of  affairs  or  events ;  current ; 
drift.     'The  very  stream  of  his  life.'    SAa*. 
4  Which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run." 
Shak.— 1.  A  multitude  or  number  of  indi- 
viduals moving  uniformly  forward  without 
interval ;  as,  a  stream  of  people. 

Stream  (strem),  r.i.  1.  To  flow  in  a  stream; 
to  move  or  run  in  a  continuous  current. 
'Within  those  banks  where  rivers  now 
stream.'  Milton. 

On  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood.  Pope. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  emit  an  abundant  stream, 
as  of  tears.  'Grateful  Greece  with  stream- 
ing eyes. '  Pope.  -3.  To  issue  with  continu- 
ance, not  by  fits. 

And  to  imperial  Love,  that  God  most  high 
Do  my  sighs  stream.  SAat. 

4.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks  or  beams; 
as,  light  streaming  from  the  east. 

From  op'ning  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 
Pope. 

5.  To  stretch  in  a  long  line;  to  hang  or  float 
at  full  length.     'Standards  and  gonfalons 
.  .  .  stream  in  the  air.'    Milton.     'All  her 
bright  hair  streaming  down.'    Tennyson. 

Stream  (strem),  v.t  1.  To  send  forth  in  a 
current  or  stream;  to  cause  to  flow;  to  pour 
'As  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood.' 
Shak.  —  2.  To  mark  with  colours  or  em- 
broidery in  long  tracts. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold.    Baton. 

—  To  stream  a  buoy,  to  let  it  drop  into  the 
water  previously  to  casting  anchor. 

Stream-anchor  (strem'ang-ker),  n.  Kant. 
an  anchor  of  a  size  intermediate  between 
the  small  bower-anchor  and  the  kedge.  It 
is  used  for  warping  and  like  purposes. 

Stream-cable.    See  CABLE. 

Streamer  ( strem'er ),  n.  1.  A  long  narrow- 
flag  ;  a  pennon  extended  or  flowing  in  the 
wind. 

Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows. 
Dryden. 

2.  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  up- 
ward from  the  horizon,  as  in  some  forms  of 
the  aurora  borealis.     '  Shot  like  a  streamer 
of  the  northern  morn. '    Tennyson. 

And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north.    Sir  II'.  Scott. 

3.  In  mining,  a  person  who  works  in  search 
of  stream-tin. 

Streamful  ( strem'ful ),  a.  Full  of  streams 
or  of  water.  'The  Streamful  tide.'  Dray- 
ton. 

Stream  -  Ice  ( stremls ),  n.  A  collection  of 
pieces  of  drift  or  bay  ice  joining  each  other 
in  a  ridge,  following  in  the  line  of  current. 

Streaming  (strem'ing),  n.  In  tin  mining, 
the  management  of  a  stream-work  or  of 
stream-tin  during  the  process  of  refinement 
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Streamlet  (stremlet),  n.  A  small  stream ; 
a  rivulet;  a  rill.  '  rnuumlicr'il  glittering 

(:^-Vs. '    Thomson. 

Stream -measurer  (strnn'meyh-ur-er),  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  a  stream  of  water  at  different  depths. 
Stream-tin  (strem'tin),  ».  In  mining,  tin 
ore  or  native  oxide  of  tin,  found  beneath 
the  surface  of  alluvial  ground,  in  rounded 
particles  and  masses,  mixed  with  other 
alluvial  matters.  It  is  separated  from  the 
•:>•  mutters  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
over  it :  hence  the  name. 
Stream-work  (strem'werk),  »i.  An  estab- 
lishment where  tin  ore  is  worked  in  the 
open  air  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water. 
Streamwort  (strem'wert),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  plants  of  the  order  Ha- 
toragaceie. 

Streamy  (strem'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with 
running  water. 

Arcadia 

However  streann-  now,  adust  and  dry. 
Denied  the  goddess  water.  Prior. 

0  Having  the  form  of  a  stream  or  beam  of 
light 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.       Pefie. 

Strecche.t  v.t.  or  »'.    To  stretch.     Chaucer. 

Streek,  Strelk  (strek),  v.t.  To  stretch ;  to 
lay  out,  as  a  dead  body.  See  STREAK. 

Streel  (strel),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  street,  tapestry, 
straw  laid  down;  from  stem  of  strew.]  To 
trail ;  to  drag ;  to  stream.  '  A  yellow  satin 
train  that  streeled  after  her  like  the  tail  of 
a  comet.'  Thackeray.  [Rare.] 

Street  (stret),  n.  [A.  Sax.  street,  strete.  a 
street,  from  L.  strata  (via),  a  paved  way, 
from  sterno,  stratum,  to  spread  out,  to 
strew,  to  pave.  (See  STRATUM,  STREW.) 
This  is  one  of  six  words  recognized  as  iu- 
herited  directly  from  the  Roman  invaders, 
the  others  being  ceaster  (Chester),  coin  (Lin- 
coln), foss,  port,  and  wall.]  l.t  A  highway 
or  road.  Coverdale.  —2.  A  way  or  road  in  a 
city  having  houses  on  one  or  both  sides, 
chiefly  a  main  way,  in  distinction  from  a 
lane  or  alley;  the  houses  as  well  as  the  open 
way;  as,  a  well-built  street;  a  handsome 
street. 

O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart  when  I  beheld 

In  London  streets  that  coronation  day.    Shak. 

Street-arab  (stret'ar-ab),  n.    See  ARAB,  2. 

Street  -  car  (stret'kar),  n.  A  tramway-car 
which  runs  in  a  city  or  town. 

Street  -  door  (stret'dor),  n.  The  door  of  a 
house  or  other  building  which  opens  upon  a 
street. 

Street-orderly  (stret'or-der-li), ».  One  who 
cleans  the  streets;  a  scavenger. 

Street-sweeper  (stret'swep-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  sweeps  the  streets;  specifi- 
cally, a  machine  provided  with  long  brushes 
and  scrapers,  and  drawn  by  horses,  for  re- 
moving dust,  mud,  &c.,  from  the  streets. 

Street-walker  (stret'wak-er),  n.  1.  A  com- 
mon prostitute:  from  her  walking  the  streets 
at  night.— 2.  An  idler. 

Street  -  walking  (stret'wak-ing),  n.  The 
practice  of  a  street-walker;  public  prostitu- 
tion. 

Street-ward  (stret'ward),  n.  Formerly,  an 
officer  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets. 

Streetward  (stret'werd),  a.  Adjoining  the 
street ;  looking  out  on  the  street.  '  Their 
little  streetward  sitting-room.'  Tennyson. 

Streetway  (  stret'wa ),  n.  The  open  space 
of  a  street. 

Streightt  (strat),  n.  1.  A  narrow;  a  strait. 
2.  Difficulty;  distress. — 3.  An  old  cant  name 
for  a  narrow  alley  in  London  frequented  by 
loose  persons.  B.  Jonson. 

Streightt  (strat),  a.  Narrow;  strait.  See 
STRAIT. 

Streight  t  (strat),  ode.  Strictly.  See  STRAIT. 
Streightent  (strat'n),  ».t.  Same  as  Straiten. 

Drayton. 

Strelne.t  v.t.  To  constrain;  to  press  closely. 
Chaucer. 

Strelte.t  a.  Strait.  Chaucer. 
Strelitz  (strel'its),  n.  [Rus.  strielietz,  an 
archer,  a  shooter,  strield,  an  arrow.  ]  A  sol- 
dier of  the  ancient  Muscovite  guards,  abol- 
ished by  Peter  the  Great. 
Strelitzla  (stre-lit'zi-a),  n.  [Named  by  Alton 
in  honour  of  the  queen  of  George  III.,  from 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Streirtz.  ]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Musacese,  growing  in 
Cape  Colony,  having  rigid  glaucous  leaves 
and  singularly  irregular  and  gorgeous  flow 
ers  of  a  yellow,  blue,  or  white  colour. 
Streme  t  ( strem  ),  v.i.  To  stream ;  to  flow 

Chaucer. 

Streme.t  n.  A  stream;  a  ray  of  the  sun 
Chaucer. 


Stremma  (strem'ma).  n.  [Or.,  a  twist,  a 
wrench,  a  strain,  from  strepho,  to  twist,  to 
turn.]  In  pathol.  a  strain  or  sprain  of  the 
parts  about  a  juint. 

Strenet  (stren),  n.  [O.E.  stren,  strrml, 
A.  Sax.  strynd, stock, race, generation,  trilie, 
strynan,  strednan,  to  beget,  procreate, 
breed.]  1.  Race;  offspring.  —  2.  Descent; 
lineage.  Spenser.  See  STRAIN. 
itrengest,t  a.  sitperl.  Strongest.  Chaucer. 
Strength  (strength),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ttrengthu, 
itrength,  from  strang,  strong;  comp.  length 
,md  inui.  See  STRONG.]  1.  That  property, 
attribute,  or  quality  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or  other 
bodies.  The  strength  of  animals  is  the 
muscular  force  or  energy  which  they  are 
capable  of  exerting;  as,  not  to  have  ttnnatt 
enough  to  lift  the  arm  or  to  walk.  In  order 
to  compare  the  effects  produced  by  differ- 
ent animals,  or  the  same  animal  under  dif- 
erent  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  estimate 
the  force  required  to  raise  or  transport  1  Ib. 
through  1  foot  of  space  in  1  minute  of  time, 
which  force  is  called  the  dynamic  unit. 
Hence,  if  an  animal,  as  a  horse,  for  ex- 
ample, is  capable  of  raising  33,000  Ibs.  1 
foot  high  in  a  minute,  he  must  exert  a 
force  33,000  times  greater  than  that  required 
to  raise  1  Ib.  through  the  same  space  in  the 
same  time.  Of  the  different  modes  of  esti- 
mating human  strength  the  most  practically 
useful  is  the  observation  of  the  average 
effect  produced  daily  by  a  labourer  who 
continues  his  exertions  for  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive days,  as  in  transporting  materials  in 
a  wheel-barrow,  carrying  or  dragging  a  load, 
working  a  pump,  turning  a  winch,  rowing  a 
boat,  &c.—  2.  The  quality  of  bodies  by  which 
they  sustain  the  application  of  force  with- 
out breaking  or  yielding;  solidity  or  tough- 
ness; as,  the  strength  of  a  bone;  the  strength 
of  abeam;  the  strength  of  a  wall;  the  strength 
of  a  rope.  The  conditions  which  determine 
the  strength  of  solid  bodies,  and  their  power 
to  resist  forces  tending  to  produce  fracture, 
are  found  by  experiment.  A  force  acting 
on  solid  bodies  may  tend  to  separate  its 
parts  in  different  ways.  Thus  a  body  may 
be  torn  asunder  by  a  stretching  or  tensile 
force  or  direct  pull  applied  in  the  direction 
of  its  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  ropes,  &c. ;  or 
it  may  be  broken  across  by  a  transverse 
strain,  crushed  by  a  pressure  exerted  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  twisted,  shorn  across, 
&c.— 3.  Power  or  vigour  of  any  kind;  ability 
to  do  or  bear;  capacity  for  exertion,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral;  as,  strength 
of  mind,  memory,  or  judgment;  strength  of 
evidence,  argument,  or  persuasion;  strength 
of  feeling,  affection,  and  the  like. 

This  act 

Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength. 
Milton. 

Aristotle  s  large  views,  acuteness  and  penetration 
of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have 
equalled.  Locke. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks;  as,  the  strength 
of  a  castle  or  fort. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Shalt. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  is  regarded  as 
embodying   force,    strength,   or   firmness; 
that  on  which  confidence  or  reliance    is 
placed;  support;  security.  '  My  only  strength 
and  stay.'    Milton. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength.        Ps.  xlvi.  I. 

6.  Force  or  power  in  expressing  meaning  by 
words;  vigour  of  style;  nervous  diction;  as, 
a  writer  of  great  strength.     The  strength 
consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhibition 
of  ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer  or 
reader. 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pipe- 

7.  Vividness;intensity;brightness;clearness 
brilliance;  as,  strength  of  colour  or  light. 

His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength.  Rev.  i.  16. 

8.  Intensity  or  degree  of  the  distinguishing  or 
essential  element  or  constituent;  the  quality 
of  producing  sensible  effects  on  other  bodies 
potency:  said  of  liquors  and  the  like;  as,  the 
strength  of  wine  or  spirits;  the  strength  o: 
a  potion  or  a  poison ;  the  strength  of  an  acid 

9.  That  quality  which  tends  to  secureresults 
the  effective  power  in  an  institution  or  wha' 
is  established ;  legal  or  moral  force ;  the 
quality  of  binding,  influencing,  or  constrain 
ing;  as,  the  strength  of  social  or  legal  oil 
ligations;  the  strength  of  law;  the  strength 
of  public  opinion  or  custom.— 10.  Force  as 


measured  or  stated  in  figures;  amount  or 
numbers  of  any  body,  as  of  an  army,  fleet, 
or  the  like.  ;Of  what  strength  are  they 
a-foot?'  Shak.  '  To  descry  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.'  Shak. — 11.  Force  proceeding 
from  motion  and  proportioned  to  it;  vehe- 
mence; impetuosity;  as,  the  strength  of  i\ 
current  of  air  or  water.— 12. t  Fortification: 
fortress;  stronghold.  '  Fenced  in  by  certain 
ttirn:i/hx.'  r>.  Jvnxon. 

This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 

Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossessed, 

He  trusted  to  have  seized.  Miitnii. 

13.  In  the  fine  arts,  boldness  of  conception 
or  treatment.  '  Caracci's  strength,  Correg- 
gio's  softer  line.'  Pope. — On  or  upon  the 
:'h  of,  in  reliance  upon  the  value  of; 
on  the  faith  of;  as,  to  do  something  on  the 
strength  of  another's  promise.  'The  allies, 
after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon 
the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  preparation  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.'  Addison. — Svx. 
Force,  power,  robustness,  toughness,  stout- 
ness,  brawniness,  lustiness,  firmness,  so- 
lidity, puissance,  efficiency,  energy,  vehe- 
mence. 

Strength  t  (strength),  v.  t.  To  strengthen. 
Daniel. 

Strengthen  (strengthen),  v.t.  To  make 
strong  or  stronger ;  (a)  to  add  strength  to, 
either  physical,  legal,  or  moral;  to  confirm; 
to  establish ;  as,  to  strengthen  a  limb ;  to 
strengthen  an  obligation;  to  strengthen  au- 
thority, (b)  To  animate;  toencourage;  toflx 
in  resolution. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen 
him.  Deul.  iii.  28. 

(c)  To  make  greater;  to  add  intensity  to. 
'  To  strengthen  that  impatience.'  Shak.  (d) 
To  cause  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

Let  noble  Warwick.  Cobham.  and  the  rest,    .    .    . 

With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves.  Shak. 

SYN.  To  invigorate,  confirm,  establish,  for- 
tify, animate,  encourage,  intensify.heighten. 
Strengthen  (strengthen),  v.i.  To  grow 
strong  or  stronger. 

The  young  disease  that  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength.  Pope. 

Strengthener  (strength'en-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  strengthens;  one  who  or  that 
which  increases  strength,  physical  ormoral; 
specifically,  in  med.  something  which,  taken 
into  the  system,  increases  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action. 

Strengthful  ( strength 'fnl),  o.  Abounding 
in  strength;  strong.  lHarston. 

Strengthfulness  (strength'ful-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  Strengthful  or 
strong;  fulness  of  strength. 

Strengthless  (strength'les),  a.  Wanting 
strength,  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  destitute 
of  power,  potency,efflcacy,&c.  ''f  wo  strength- 
less  doves.'  Shak.  'Liquor  .  .  .  Strengthless 
or  insipid.'  Boyle. 

Strengthner(strength'n-er),  n.  Same  as 
Strengthener. 

Strengthyt (strength'!), a.  Havingstrength; 
strong. 

Strenultyt(stre-nu'i-ti),ri.  SameasSfmiii- 
ousness. 

Strenuous  (stren'u-us),  a.  [L.  strenuus,  vig- 
orous, strenuous;  allied  to  Gr.  strenes,  strong, 
hard,  and  perhaps  to  E.  strong.]  I.  Eagerly 
pressing  or  urgent;  zealous;  ardent;  bold; 
earnest ;  valiant ;  intrepid ;  as,  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  national  rights ;  a.  strenuous 
opposer  of  African  slavery;  a  strenuous  de- 
fender of  his  country.  'A  man  who  was  a 
strenuous  royalist  till  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby.'  Macaulay. 

This  convention  met  with  strenuous  opposition  in 
France.  Hallain. 

2.  Necessitating  vigour  or  energy;  accom- 
panied by  labour  or  exertion. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty ; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty.  Milton. 

Strenuously  (stren'u-us-li),  adv.  In  a  stren- 
uous manner;  with  eager  and  pressing  zeal; 
ardently;  boldly;  vigorously;  actively. 

Strenuousness  (stren'u-ns-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  strenuous  ;  eager- 
ness ;  earnestness  ;  active  zeal ;  ardour  in 
pursuit  of  an  object  or  in  opposition  to  a 
measure. 

Strepe.t  v.t.     To  strip.     Chaucer. 

Strepent  (strep'ent),  a.  [L.  strepens,  stre- 
pentis,  ppr.  ofstreiw.tomakeanoise.)  Noisy; 
loud.  'The  strepent  horn.'  Shenstone. 
[Rare.] 

Streperous  ( strep 'er- us),  a.  [L.  firm.] 
Loud;  boisterous.  'A  streperous  eruption.' 
Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 
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Strephon  (stre'fon),  n.  The  name  of  a  shep 
h.-i-.i  in  >ir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  in  lo\ 
with  a  shepherdess  named  C'hloe.  Hence 
sometimes  applied  as  a  generic  epithet  to 
sentimental  or  languishing  lover.  'Tur 
tht-ir  intention  auay  while  Strephon  an 
Ohloe  were  billing  and  cooing.'  Thackeray 

Slrepitoso  (strep-i-to'so).  [It,  noisy.]  1 
n»/Kic,  a  term  denoting  that  the  part  t 
« 'Inch  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  iu  a 
impetuous  and  boisterous  style. 

Strepsicere  (strej/si-ser),  n.  A  member  o 
the  Strepsicerete. 

Strepsicereae  (strep-si-se're-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr 
Ktreirfiu.  xti-t-j:*  ,  to  twist,  and  kerag,  a  horn. 
A  subdivision  of  the  Bovidse  or  hollow 
horned  ruminants,  characterized  by  horn 
'-'fin-rally  .sulianu'iilar,  with  a  more  or  les 
distinct  ridge  or  keel  on  the  front  angle,  am 
twisting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  o 
the  sheep.  The  genus  Strepsiceros  is  th 
type.  The  species  are  Asiatic  and  African 

Strepsiceros  (strep-sis'e-ros),  n.  [See  above. 
A  genus  of  hollow-horned  ruminants.  th<_ 
type  of  the  subdivision  Strepsicereae  (which 
see).  The  S.  koodoo  or  koodoo  is  the  best 
known  species.  See  KOODOO. 

Strepsipter  (strep-sip'ter),  n.  An  insect  o 
the  order  .Strepsiptera. 

Strepsiptera  (strep-sip'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr 
strephu,  strepso,  to  twist,  undpteron,  awing. 
A  small  order  of  parasitic  insects,  having  the 
front  pair  of  wings  in  the  form  of  twisted 
filaments,  the  posterior  pair  fan-shaped 


Strepsiptera.— a.  Stylofs  Dalit,    p.  Do  magnified 
f,  Pseudelytra.    rf.  Double  antennae. 

whence  the  name  Jthipiptera  also  given  to 
the  order.  The  females  are  apterous,  and 
never  leave  the  abdomen  of  the  wasp  or  bee 
to  which  they  are  attached  Naturalists  now 
very  generally  regard  the  Strepsiptera  as  an 
anomalous  and  degraded  group  of  parasitic 
coleoptera. 

Strepslpteran  (strep-sip'ter-an),  n.    Same 
as  Strepsipter. 

Btrepsipterous  (strep-sip'ter-us),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Strepsiptera. 
Strepsirhina  ( strep  -  si  -  ri '  na ),  n.  pi.  [Or. 
strepho,  strepso,  to  twist,  and  rhii,  rhinos, 
the  nose.]  A  section  of  Quadrumana  in 
Owen's  system,  characterized  by  the  nostrils 
being  curved  or  twisted,  whilst  the  second 
digit  of  the  hind  limb  has  a  claw.  This  sec- 
tion is  of  ten  called  Prosimiae,  and  it  includes 
several  families,  of  which  the  aye-ayes,  loris, 
and  true  lemurs  are  the  most  important  It 
is  chiefly  referrible  to  Madagascar  as  its 
geographical  centre,  but  it  spreads  west- 
wards into  Africa  and  eastwards  into  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  many  works  the 
Galeopithecus  is  also  placed  in  this  section 
Streptospondylus  (strep-to-spon'dil-us),  n. 
[Gr.  streptos,  turned  back  or  reversed,  and 
spondylos,  vertebra.)  A  fossil  crocodilian 
reptile  the  vertebra;  of  which  have  a  ball-and- 
socket  articulation  in  a  position  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinary  type,  whence  the  name.  It 
occursintheWealdenof  Sussex  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Stress  (stres),  n.  [O.Fr.  estrecer,  estrecier 
Mod.Fr.  etrecir,  to  straiten,  to  narrow,  from 
a  hypothetical  L.L.  form  strictiare,  from  L. 
strictus,  pp.of«(n'n0o,«fru:(um,todrawtight, 
to  compress.  Digtresi  is  from  the  same  verb 
with  prefix  die.  (See  also  STRAIN.)  In  the 
sense  of  distress  it  is  simply  an  abbrev.  of 
that  word.]  1.  Constraining,  urging,  or  im- 
pelling force;  constraining  power  or  influ- 
ence ;  pressure ;  urgency ;  violence.  '  By 
stress  of  weather  driven.'  Dryden. 

Shall  they,  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wrest  from  the  unwilling  earth  his  luxuries 
Perish  for  crime  t  Shelley. 

2.  Effort  or  exertion  made;  strain. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond 
their  strength.  Locke. 

3.  Weight,  importance,  or  influence,   im- 
puted or  ascribed;  important  part.     'This, 
on  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business 
depends.'    Locke. 


Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty 
.     .     .    and  how  earnestly  he  recommended  it, 

Alterbury. 

4.  In  mech.  force  exerted  in  any  direction  or 
manner  between  contiguous  bodies  or  parts 
of  bodies,  and  taking  specific  names  accord- 
ing to  its  direction  or  mode  of  action;  as,  (a) 
tensile  stress,  tending  to  draw  or  pull  the 
parts  of  a  body  asunder;  (6)  compressing 
stress,  tending  to  crush  a  body;  (c)  trans- 
verse or  lateral  stress,  tending  to  bend  it 
and  break  it  across,  the  force  being  applied 
laterally,  and  acting  with  leverage;  (d)  tor- 
sioital  stress,  tending  to  twist  it  asunder,  the 
force  acting  with  leverage;  and  (e)  shearing 
stress,  tending  to  cut  it  through.  —5.  Ac- 
cent; emphasis;  as,  the  stress  on  a  particu- 
lar syllable  or  word.  —  6.  t  Distress.  '  Sad 
herself  of  his  heavy  stress.'  Spenser.— T.  In 
Scots  law,  (o)  the  act  of  distraining;  dis- 
tress. (&)  An  ancient  mode  of  taking  up 
indictments  for  circuit  courts. 
Stress  (stres),  v.t.  1.  To  press ;  to  urge ;  to 
distress;  to  put  to  difficulties.  'If  the 
magistrate  be  so  stressed  that  he  cannot 
protect  those  that  are  pious  and  peaceable.' 
Waterhouse.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  subject  to  stress 
or  force.  '  Those  portions  of  ice  which  are 
most  stressed. '  Prof.  Eeerett 
Stretch,  (s  trech),  v.  t.  [O.  E.  strecche,  a  softened 
form  of  old  strelce,  Sc.  or  Northern  E.  stree/c 
streik,  A.  Sax.  streccan,  D.  strekken,  G. 
strecken,  Dan.  strakke,  to  draw  straight,  to 
stretch.  Straight  is  a  derivative,  and  stroke, 
streak,  strike,  stroke,  string,  strong  are  more 
or  less  closely  connected,  as  is  t.  stringo, 
to  draw  tight.)  1.  To  draw  out;  to  extend 
in  length;  as,  to  stretch  a  cord  or  rope  be- 
tween two  points;  often  to  draw  tight;  to 
make  tense.— 2.  To  extend  in  any  direction; 
to  spread ;  to  expand ;  as,  to  stretch  cloth ; 
to  stretch  the  wings;  to  stretch  one's  self. 

What  more  likely  to  stretch  forth  the  heavens  and 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  than  infinite  power? 
Aof.  Tillotson. 

S.  To  reach  out;  to  put  forth;  to  hold  out. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.  Ecclus.  vii.  32. 
4  To  strain  by  the  exercise  of  force;  to  ap- 
ply stress  or  effort  to;  to  extend  or  distend 
forcibly.  '(Groans)  did  stretch  his  leathern 
coat  almost  to  bursting.'  Shak.  'Stretch 
thy  chest.'  Shak. 

The  ox  hath  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain.      Shak. 

5.  To  exaggerate;  to  extend  too  far;  as,  to 
stretch  the  truth;  to  stretch  one's  credit. 

They  take  up.  one  day,  the  most  violent  and 
stretched  prerogative.  Bnrjte. 

—To  stretch  a  point.  Same  as  To  strain  a 
point.  (See  under  STKAIN,  v.t.)  Sir  W 
Scott. 

Stretch  (strech),  v.i.  1.  To  extend;  to  reach; 
to  be  continuous  over  a  distance ;  to  be 
drawn  out  in  length  or  in  breadth,  or  both; 
to  spread ;  as,  a  line  that  stretches  between 
two  points;  a  lake  stretches  over  a  hundred 
miles. —2.  To  be  extended  or  to  bear  ex- 
tension without  breaking,  as  elastic  sub- 
stances; to  attain  greater  length. 

The  inner  membrane  .  .  .  because  it  would  stretch 
and  yield,  remained  unbroken.  Boyle. 

3.  To  sally  beyond  the  truth;  to  exaggerate; 
as,  a  man  who  is  apt  to  stretch  has  less 
credit  than  others.    [Colloq.] 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the  most 
probable  event,  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses  to 
stretch!  Dr.  H.  More. 

4.  flaut.  to  sail  under  a  great  spread  of  can- 
vas.   In  this  it  differs  from  stand,  which 
implies  no  press  of  sail;  as,  we  were  stand- 
ing  to  the  east  when  we  saw  a  ship  stretch- 
ing to  the  southward.— 5.  To  make  violent 
efforts  in  running.— To  stretch  out,  to  give 
a  long  pull  in  rowing.    Dickens.  —Stretch 
out!  an  order  to  a  boat's  crew  to  pull  strong 
tretch  (strech),  n.    1.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing or  the  state  of  being  stretched;  reach; 
effort;  struggle;  strain.     '  A  great  and  sud- 
den stretch  or  contortion.'  -Hay.    Often  iu 
the  phrase  on  or  upon  the  stretch. 

Those  put  lawful  authority  ufm  the  stretch  to  the 
abuse  of  power,  under  colour  of  prerogative. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

I  had  to  watch  signals  all  the  way.  one  every  two 
..lies,  so  that  me  and  my  stoker  were  on  the  stretch 
all  the  time,  doing  two  things  at  once— attending  to 
the  engine  and  looking  out.  Dickens. 

Similarly  at  or  on  a  stretch,  at  one  effort ; 

at  one  time.  '  Could  not  entertain  the  child 
ong  on  a  stretch.'  Lord  Lytton.—2.  The 
ixtent  to  which  anything  may  be  stretched; 
lence,  the  utmost  extent  or  reach  of  mean- 
ng,  power,  or  the  like.  •  The  utmost  stretch 

that  nature  can.'    Granvttle. 

At  all  their  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread. 
Dryden. 


Quotations  in  their  utmost  stretch  can  signify  no 
more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of 
mind.  AUerbury. 

3.  A  continued  surface;  an  extended  por- 
tion; as,  a  great  stretch  of  grassy  land;  ;i 
stretch  of  mountainous  country.— 4.  _\.i',,t. 
the  reach  or  extent  of  progress  on  one  tack; 
a  tack.— 5.  Course;  direction;  as,  the  stretch 
of  seams  of  coal. 

Stretcher  (stredi'er).  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  stretches  or  expands;  specifically,  (a) 
an  instrument  for  expanding  gloves.  (d'/An 
expanding  last  for  distending  boots  or  shoes 
(c)A  frame  for  expanding  a  canvas  for  paint- 
ing, (d)  One  of  the  rods  in  an  umbrella 
attached  at  one  end  to  one  of  the  ribs  and 
at  the  other  to  the  tube  sliding  upon  the 
handle. —2.  In  masonry,  a  brick  or  stone 
laid  horizontally  with  its  length  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  header,  which  is  laid 
lengthwlM  across  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
so  that  its  small  head  or  end  is  seen  in  the 
external  face  of  the  wall. —3.  In  carp,  a 
tie-timber  in  a  frame.— 4.  Xavt.  a  narrow 
piece  of  plank  placed  across  a  boat  for  the 
rowers  to  set  their  feet  against;  also,  a 
cross  piece  placed  between  a  boat's  sides 
to  keep  them  apart  when  hoisted  up  and 
griped.— 5.  A  flat  board  on  which  corpses 
are  stretched  or  laid  out  previously  to  cof- 
fining, —e.  A  litter  or  f  mine  for  carrying  sick, 
wounded,  or  dead  persons ;  also,  a  wooden 
frameon  which  violent  persons  are  strapped 
in  order  to  transport  them  from  one  place 
to  another. 

The  senseless  body  was  lifted  and  carried  into  the 
nearest  chemist's  shop,  and  thence  borne  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  hospital.  Mrs.  RuUtll. 

1.  A  statement  which  overstretches  the  truth  • 

a  lie.    [Colloq.] 
Stretching-course  (strech'ing-kors),  n.    In 

masonry,  a  course  of  stretchers. 
Stretching-machine  (strech'ing-ma-shen), 

n.     A  machine  in  which  cotton  goods  and 

other  textile  fabrics  are  stretched,  by  which 

means  all  their  warp  and  woof  yarns  are 

laid  in  truly  parallel  directions. 
Stretching-piece  (strech'ing-pes),  n.    See 

STRCT. 
Stretta  (stret'ta),  n.    [It.]   In  music,  a  coda 

or  final  passage  taken  in  quicker  time  than 

the  preceding  movements. 
Stretto  (stret'to).   n.    [It,  from  L.  stric- 

ttts,  naiTow,  strait,  from  stringo,  to  draw 

tight.)  In  music,  the  special  passage  in  a 
figure  in  which  the  whole  of  the  parts,  or  as 
many  as  possible,  take  up  the  subject  at  as 
short  an  interval  of  time  as  possible. 
Stretto  (stret'to),  a.  In  music,  &  term  which 
signifies  that  the  movement  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick,  con- 
cise manner:  opposed  to  largo. 
Strew  (stro  or  stro),  v.t.  pret  strewed;  pp. 
strewed  or  strewn;  ppr.  strewing.  [A  .s;ix 
streowian,  streawian,  strewian,  to  strew,  to 
scatter;  Goth,  stratijan,  D  strooijen,  G. 
streuen,  Icel.  strd,  Dan.  &  Sw.  stro;  same 
root  as  straw,  star,  and  also  as  L.  strrno 
stratum  (whence  E.  stratum),  Gr.  stromjmi, 
Skr.  stri,  to  spread  out,  to  strew.  This  verb 
is  also  written  straw  or  straw,  but  the  last 
form  is  obsolete.)  1.  To  scatter;  to  spread 
by  scattering:  always  applied  to  dry  sub- 
stances separable  into  parts  or  particles; 
as,  to  strew  seed  in  beds;  to  strew  sand  on 
or  over  a  floor;  to  strew  flowers  over  a 
grave.  —2.  To  cover  by  scattering  or  being 
scattered  over.  'The  snow  which  does  the 
top  of  Pindus  strew. '  Spenser.  •  Every  stone 
that  strews  the  ground.'  Dickens— Z.  To 
scatter,  cast,  or  throw  loosely  apart.  '  And 
strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field.' 
Dryden.— 4.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  give  cur- 
rency to.  '  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common 
ear. '  Shak.  '  She  may  strew  dangerous  con- 
jectures.' Shak. 

Strewing  (stro'ing  or  stro'ing),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  scattering  or  spreading  over. — 2.  Any- 
thing strewed  or  fit  to  be  strewed. 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  the  cold  dew  o'  the 

night 
Are  strewinfrs  fitt'st  for  graves.  SAa&. 

Strewmentt  (strb'ment),  n.  Anything  scat- 
tered in  decoration.  Shak. 

Stria  (stri'a),  n.  pi.  Strtffl  (stri'e).  [L.]  1.  A 
technical  term  for  a  slight  superficial  furrow 
or  a  fine  thread-like  line  or  streak  seen  on  the 
surface  of  a  shell,  mineral,  plant,  or  other 
object,  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique. 

2.  In  arch,  a  fillet  between  the  channels  or 
flutes  of  columns,  pilasters,  and  the  like.— 

3.  In  med.  a  large  purple  spot,  like  the  mark 
produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  appearing 
under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 


Fate.  Mr.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Striate,  Striated  (stri'at,  stri'at-ed),  a.  [L. 
ftriatn*,  pp.  of  strio,  to  streak,  from  stria, 
&  streak.]  1.  Marked  with  strice;  marked 
or  scored  with  superficial  or  very  slender 
lines;  marked  with  tine  parallel  lines.— 2.  In 
the  fine  arts,  disposed  in  ornamental  lines, 
parallel  or  wavy.  —  3.  Having  a  thread-like 
form.  Ray,  — Striated  fibre,  in  anat.  the 
muscular  fibre  that  ministers  to  the  animal 
functions.  See  NON-STRIATED. 

Striate  (stri'at),  u.f.  pret.  &  pp.  striated; 
ppr.  striating.  To  mark  with  stria).  '  Stri- 
ated longitudinally.'  Owen. 

Striatlon  (stri-a'shon),  n.  The  state  of  being 
striated,  or  marked  with  fine  parallel  lines. 
Specifically,  (a)  in  anat.  and  physiol.  the 
grooved  appearance  of  cell  walls  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  lamella  or  layers  of  dif- 
ferent refractive  powers  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  cell  membrane.  (b)  In  geol.  the 
grooving  or  channelling  of  rock  surface  by 
masses  of  ice  having  stones  frozen  into  their 
under  surfaces  passing  over  them. 

Striature  (stri'at-ur),  n.  Disposition  of 
stria?;  striation, 

Stricht  (strik),  n.  [L.  stria;,  a  screech-owl.] 
A  bird  of  ill  omen.  Spenstr. 

Stricken  (strik'n),  pp.  of  strike:  generally 
used  as  an  adjective.  1.  Struck;  smitten;  as, 
the  stricken  deer.  See  STRIKE. 

When  I  first  saw  her  I  was  presently  stricken  (with 
love).  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Advanced;  worn;  far  gone. 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  well  stricken  in 
age.  Gen.  xviii.  n. 

3.  Whole;  entire:  said  of  an  hour  as  marked 
by  the  striking  of  the  clock. 

He  persevered  for  a  stricken  hour  in  such  a  tor- 
rent of  unnecessary  tattle.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Strickle  (strik'l),  n.  [From  strike.]  1.  A 
strike;  an  instrument  to  strike  grain  to  a 
level  with  the  measure.— 2.  An  instrument 
for  whetting  scythes.  —3.  An  instrument 
used  in  moulding  pipes. 

Strickler,  Strickless  (strik'ler,  strikles),  n. 
A  strickle  or  strike.  [Local.] 

Strict  (strikt),  a.  [L.  strictus,  pp.  of  stringo, 
to  draw  tight,  compress;  whence  also  strain, 
stress.]  l.t  Strained;  drawn  close;  tight. 
•To  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace.'  Dry- 
den.  '  With  most  strict  ligature."  Arbuth- 
not.—  2.t  Tense;  not  relaxed;  as,  a  strict  or 
lax  fibre.  —  3.  Exact ;  accurate ;  careful ; 
rigorously  nice.  '  He  observed  strict  silence.' 
Sfacaulay. 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch.  Milton. 

4.  Regulated  by  exact  rules;  observing  exact 
rules ;  rigorous ;  severe ;  as,  to  be  strict  in 
observing  the  Sabbath.     'Fate  inextricable 
or  strict  necessity. '    Milton. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the  be 
ginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable.  Locke. 

5.  Positive;  definite  as  to  terms;  stringent; 
as,  a  strict  injunction  to  do  something.— 

6.  Rigidly  interpreted;  confined;  limited; 
not  with  latitude;  as,  to  understand  words 
in  a  strict  sense.— Strict  settlement,  in  law, 
a  settlement  by  which  land  is  settled  to  the 
parent  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his 
first  and  other  sons  in  tail,  trustees  being 
interposed  to  preserve  the  contingent  re- 
mainders.—SYS.  Exact,  accurate,  nice,  close, 
rigorous,  severe,  stringent. 

Strictly  (strikt'li),  adv.  In  a  strict  man- 
ner ;  as,  (a)  exactly ;  with  nice  or  rigorous 
accuracy.  '  Not  only  water,  strictly  so  called, 
but  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  bodies.'  T. 
Burnet.  (b)  Positively;  definitely.  'Charge 
him  strictly  not  to  proceed.'  Dryden.  (c) 
Eigorously;  severely;  without  remission  or 
indulgence. 

Examine  thyself  strictly,  whether  thou  didst  not 
best  at  first.  Bacon. 

Strictness  (strikt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  strict;  as,  (a)  exactness 
in  the  observance  of  rules,  laws,  rites,  and 
the  like;  rigorous  accuracy;  nice  regularity 
or  precision. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  or  distrust  too  little,  to 
men  that  pretended  singular  piety  and  religious 
strictness.  Gaude;- 

(b)  Rigour;  severity;  stringency. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's 
mercy.  Bacon. 

Stricture  (strik'tur),  n.  [Fr.;  L.  strictura, 
from  slringo,  stratum,  to  draw  tight.  See 
STRICT.)  l.t  Strictness.  'A  man  of  stric- 
ture and  firm  abstinence.'  Shak.  —  2.t  A 
stroke;  a  glance;  a  touch.  Sir  K.  Hale.— 
3.  A  touch  of  sharp  criticism;  critical  re- 


mark; censure;  as,  to  pass  strictures  on  one's 
conduct. 

Thus  have  I  past  through  all  your  letter,  and  given 
myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures  by  way  of  re- 
flection ou  all  ana  every  passage.  Hammond. 

4.  In  med.  a  morbid  contraction  of  some 
mucous  canal  or  duct  of  the  body,  as  the 
oesophagus,  intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  Ac. 

Structured  (strik'turd),  a.  Affected  with 
stricture;  as,  a  structured  duct. 

Stride  (strid),  v.i.  pret.  strode;  pp.  stridden; 
ppr.  striding.  [A.  Sax.  stridan,  pret.  strdd, 
pp.  striden,  to  stride,  to  walk,  bestrldan, 
to  bestride;  L.G.  striden;  comp.  Dan.  stritte, 
to  straddle;  also  G.  streiten,  to  contend.] 

1.  To  walk  with  long  steps.    'Hell  trembled 
as  he  strode.'    Milton. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 

Is  grav'd,  and  strides  along  the  field.     Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  feet  far  apart;  to 
straddle. 

Stride  (strid),  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  at  a  step; 
as,  to  stride  a  ditch.— 2.  To  sit  astride  on  ; 
to  bestride ;  to  ride  upon.  '  Striding  the 
blast.'  Shak. 

I  mean  to  stride  your  steed.  Shak. 

Stride  (strid),  n.    [From  the  verb.]    1.  A 

step,  especially  one  that  is  long,  measured, 
or  pompous;  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 


Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 
And  masculine  her  stride. 


Swift. 


2.  The  space  measured  by  the  legs  far  apart; 
the  ground  covered  by  a  long  step;  hence,  a 
short  distance. 

Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  striae, 
That  did  the  house  of  richesse  from  hell-mouth  divide. 
Spenser. 

Strident  (stri'dent),  a.  [L.  stridens,  striden- 
tis,  ppr.  of  strideo,  to  creak.  ]  Creaking ; 
harsh;  grating. 

Braval  braval  old  Steyne's  strident  voice  was 
heard  roaring  over  all  the  rest.  Thackeray. 

Stridor  (stri'dor),  n.  [L.  See  STRIDENT.]  A 
harsh  creaking  noise  or  a  crack.  —  Stridor 
dentium  [L.],  grinding  of  the  teeth;  a  com- 
mon symptom  during  sleep  in  children 
affected  with  worms  or  other  intestinal  irri- 
tation. It  occurs  also  in  fevers  as  a  symptom 
of  irritation  of  the  brain. 

Strldulate  ( strid'u-lat ),  r.t.  [See  STRrpr;- 
LOUS.  ]  To  make  a  small,  harsh,  creaking 
noise,  as  some  insects. 

Stridulation  (strid-u-la'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  making  a  small,  harsh,  creaking  noise; 
specifically,  the  power  possessed  by  certain 
male  insects  of  producing  a  shrill  grating 
noise  by  friction  between  a  serrated  part  of 
the  body  and  a  hard  part,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  the  females. 

Stlidulator  (strid'u-la-tor),  n.  That  which 
stridulates  or  makes  a  harsh  creaking  noise. 
Darwin. 

Stridulatory  (strid'u-la-to-ri),a.  Harsh  and 
creaking;  stridulous.  Darwin. 

Stridulous  (strid'u-lus),  a.  [L.  stridulus, 
from  strideo,  to  creak,  to  rattle.]  Making 
a  small  harsh  sound  or  a  creaking ;  having 
a  thin  squeaky  sound. 

A  thin  thread  of  water  trickling  through  a  leaden 
tube  yields  a  stridulous  and  plaintive  sound  com- 
pared with  the  full  volume  of  sound  corresponding 
to  the  full  volume  of  water.  De  Quincey. 

Strife  (strlf),  n.  [O.E.  stryf,  stritf,  strife, 
trouble,  apparently  the  direct  descendant 
of  A.  Sax.  strttA,  strife,  contest,  Icel.  strith, 
affliction,  calamity,  war,  strife,  the  th  being 
changed  to /by  the  influence  of  strive,  O.Fr. 
estriver,  to  strive,  estrif,  strife,  which  itself, 
however,  is  probably  from  the  Icelandic  or 
Norse.  See  STRIVE,  and  also  STIFF  for 
similar  interchange  of  sounds.]  l.t  The  act 
of  striving  or  doing  one's  best ;  earnest  at- 
tempt or  endeavour.  '  With  strife  to  please 
you.'  Shak.— 2.  Exertion  or  contention  lor 
superiority;  contest  of  emulation,  either  by 
intellectual  or  physical  efforts ;  emulation. 
1  Weep  with  equal  strife  who  should  weep 
most.'  Shak. 

Thus  gods  contended,  noble  strife, 

Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.     Congreve. 

3.  Contention  in  anger  or  enmity ;  discord ; 
contest;  combat;  quarrel  or  war. 

Twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife.    Shak. 
These  vows  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above, 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  love.  Dryden. 

4.  t  Opposition;  contrariety;  contrast.  Shak. 

5.  t  That  which  is  contended  against ;  occa- 
sion of  contest.    Spenser. 

Strifeful  (strif'ful),  a.  Full  of  strife ;  con 
tentious;  discordant. 

The  ape  was  stri/c/ul,  and  ambitious.      Spenser. 

Strlga  (stri'ga),  n.  pi.  Strigse  (stri'je).  [I. 
1.  lu  bot.  a  straight,  hair-Dke  scale,  consti- 


tuting a  species  of  pubescence  in  plants.  — 
2.  In  arch,  the  nuting  of  a  column. 

StrigidSB  (strij'i-de), «.  pi.  [Gr.  str«,  strigos, 
an  owl,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  A  family  of 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  comprehending  the 
owls. 

Strigil  (strij'il),  n.  [L.  strigilis,  a  strigil, 
from  stringo,  to  draw  tight,  to  graze,  to 
scrape.]  An  instrument  of  metal,  ivory,  or 
horn,  used  by  the  ancients  for  scraping  the 
skin  at  the  bath. 

Strigilose  (strij'il-6s),  a.  [Dim.  of  strigose.] 
In  bot.  set  with  stiff,  slender  bristles. 

Strigmentt  (strig'ment),  »>.  [L.  strigmen- 
tuin,  from  stringo,  to  draw  tight,  to  graze.] 
Scraping;  that  which  is  scraped  off.  'The 
strigments  and  sudoriferous  adhesions  from 
men's  hands.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Strigocephalus  (stri-go-sef'al-us),  ».  [Gr. 
strix,  strigos,  an  owl,  and  kephale,  the  head.  ] 
A  genus  of  fossil  brachiopoda,  from  the  De- 
vonian strata  of  Plymouth,  the  Eifel,  &c. 
itrigops  (stri'gops),  n.  [Gr.  stria:,  strigos, 
an  owl,  and  ops,  the  eye,  countenance.]  A 
curious  genus  of  birds  of  the  parrot  family, 
so  called  from  its  having  some  resemblance 
toanowL  Onespecies(S.  habroptylus),e&lled 
the  kakapo,  is  known,  of  a  greenish  and 
mottled  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
See  KAKAPO. 

Strigose,  Strigous  (stri'gos,  stri'gus),  a.  In 
bot.  having  stngee;  hispid;  a  strigous  leaf  is 
one  set  with  stiff  lanceolate  bristles. 

Strike  (strik),  v.t.  pret.  stntck;  pp.  strMefr, 
stricken  (but  the  latter  is  now  commonly  an 
adjective);  ppr.  striking.  Strook,  an  old  past 
participle,  is  wholly  obsolete,  as  also  stntcken 
in  English,  though  in  common  use  in  Scot- 
land. [The  literal  meaning  is  to  draw  a 
stroke  or  streak  upon;  A.  Sax.  strica,  a  stroke 
or  line,  a  prick ;  strican,  to  go  rapidly  in  a 
straight  course;  dstrican,  to  strike,  to  smite; 
D.  strijken,  to  sweep,  to  rub,  to  spread  over, 
to  stroke;  G.streicften,  Icel.strj/Jjo,  to  stroke, 
to  flog.  See  also  STRETCH,  STBIP.)  1.  To 
touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  either  with 
the  hand  or  an  instrument;  to  smite;  to  give 
a  blow  to,  as  with  the  hand,  a  stick,  a  whip, 
a  ball,  or  an  arrow;  as,  an  arrow  struck  the 
shield ;  a  ball  strikes  a  ship  between  wind 
and  water.  Often  with  down,  off,  up,  &c. 
See  phrases  below.  Similarly  to  strt'te  a 
person  dead,  to  kill  him  with  a  blow  or 
blows. 

The  servants  did  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  Mark  xiv.  65. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 

His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  stntck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius.  Shak. 

2.  To  give,  deal,  or  inflict:  with  blow  or 
similar  word  as  object.     '  Him  that  struck 
more  blows  for  Rome.'    Shak. 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blo-w. 
Byron. 

3.  To  dash;  to  knock;  to  throw  with  a  quick 
motion:  with  the  instrument  as  object;  as, 
to  strike  one's/oot  against  a  stone.    'Struck 
his  hand  upon  his  breast.'   Shak. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the 
two  bide  posts.  Ex.  xii.  7. 

4.  To  produce  by  a  blow  or  blows;  as,  to 
strike  fire;  to  strike  a  light— 5.  To  stamp 
with  a  stroke;  to  impress;  hence,  to  mint;  to 
coin;  as,  to  strike  coin  at  the  mint;  to  strifre 
sovereigns. 

This  is  given  as  the  reason  for  not  striking  silver 
money.  Brougham. 

6.  To  light  upon;  to  hit. 

A  judicious  friend  .  .  .  presses  the  advantage  and 
strikes  the  critical  minute.  Jeremy  Collier. 

I.  To  prostrate ;  to  blast ;  to  confound,  as 
by  superhuman  power  or  the  influence  of 
planets;  as,  to  be  moon-struc*. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome.   Shak. 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep.         Shak. 

8.  To  make  to  disappear;  to  erase;  to  efface; 
to  blot :  with  out,  away,  &c. ;  as,  to  strike 
out  an  item  in  an  account. 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  a^nny 
From  the  great  compt.  Shak. 

9.  To  thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate; as,  a  tree  strikes  its  root  deep.— 10.  To 
punish;  to  afflict:  as  smite  is  also  used. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes 
for  equity.  Prov.  xvli.  26. 

II.  To  cause  to  sound ;  to  notify  by  sound  ; 
as,  the  clock  strikes  twelve;  hence,  to  begin 
to  beat,  as  a  drum;  to  begin  to  sing  or  play, 
as  a  song  or  tune :  of  ten  with  up.     '  Strike 
up  the  drums.'  Shak.   'Strike  a  free  march 
to  Troy.'    Shak. 

That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether 
Applauding  our  approach. 


Shak. 
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12.  To  impress  strongly;  to  affect  sensibly 
with  strong  emotion;  as,  to  strike  the  raiml 
with  surprise;  to  strike  with  wonder,  alarm, 
dread,  or  horror;  the  spectacle  struck  him 

greatly. 

I  am  itntfit  with  sorrow.  SJta&. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  on 
the  first  view.  Atttrbury. 

13.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action;  to  effect 
at  once. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies.     Shak. 
Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 
Milton. 

14.  To  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by 
a  sudden  impression  or  impulse;  as,  the 
plan  proposed  strikes  me  favourably;  to 
strike  one  blind;  to  strike  one  dumb.— 16.  To 
make  and  ratify;  as,  to  strike  a  bargain.    'To 
strike  perpetual  leagues.'   Philips.    [Comp. 
L.  faedus  ferire,  to  strike  a  treaty;  also  the 
phrase  to  strike  hands,  below.  ]— 16.  To  level, 
as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like,  by 
scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  what 
is  above  the  level  of  the  top.— 17.  To  lower, 
as  the  yards  of  a  vessel;  to  let  down,  as  a 
sail  or  flag,  in  token  of  submission  or  sur- 
render; to  take  or  bring  down,  as  a  tent. 
See  also  phrases  below. 

Now  Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
When  kings  command.  Shak. 

18.  t  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently;  as, 
to  strike  money.  Goodrich.  — 19.  To  lade 
into  a  cooler,  as  the  cane-juice  in  sugar- 
making.— 20.  t  To  stroke;  to  pass  lightly, 
as  with  the  hand.  'Strike  his  hand  over 
the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.'  2  Ki.  v. 
11.  _  Well  struck  or  stricken  in  years,  of 
an  advanced  age.  'His  noble  queen,  well 
struck  in  years.'  Shak.— To  strike  a  balance, 
in  book-keeping,  to  bring  out  the  amount 
due  on  one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  debtor 
and  creditor  account;  hence,  in  general,  to 
ascertain  on  which  side  the  preponderance 
is. 

The  decision  in  its  favour  is  formed  by  striking  a 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  the  advantages 
are  found  upon  the  whole  to  preponderate  against 
election  and  for  inheritance.  Brougham. 

—To  strike  a  centre  or  centering,  in  arch. 
see  CENTERING.— To  strike  down,  to  pros- 
trate by  a  blow  or  blows;  to  fell.  —To  strike 
hands  with,  (a)  to  shake  hands  with.  (&)  To 
make  a  compact  or  agreement  with;  to  agree 
with. — To  strike  a  jury,  in  law,  to  constitute 
a  special  jury  ordered  by  a  court,  by  each 
party  striking  out  a  certain  number  of  names 
from  a  prepared  list  of  jurors,  so  as  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  number  of  persons  required 
by  law. — Strike  me  luck,  strike  me  lucky,  an 
expression  used  by  the  lower  orders  when 
making  a  bargain,  derived  from  the  old  cus- 
tom of  striking  hands  together  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  bargain,  when  the  buyer  left  in 
the  hand  of  the  seller  an  earnest  penny. 

Come,  strict  me  luck  with  earnest,  and  draw  the 
writings.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

But,  if  that's  all  you  stand  upon. 
Here,  strike  me  luck,  it  shall  be  done.      Hudibras. 

—To  strike  o/,(a)  to  erase  from  an  account; 
to  deduct;  as,  to  strike  off  the  interest  of  a 
debt.  (&)  To  impress;  to  print;  as,  to  strike 
off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  book,  (c)  To  sepa- 
rate by  a  blow  or  any  sudden  action ;  as,  to 
strike  off  a  man's  head  with  a  scimitar;  to 
strike  off  what  is  superfluous  or  corrupt. — 
To  strike  oil,  to  find  petroleum  when  boring 
for  it;  hence,  to  make  a  lucky  hit,  especially 
financially. —To  strike  out,  (a)  to  produce  by 
collision ;  to  force  out ;  as,  to  strike  out 
sparks  with  steel. 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Dryden, 

(&)  To  blot  out;  to  efface;  to  erase. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  out. 
Pope. 

(c)  To  plan  or  excogitate  by  a  quick  effort ; 
to  devise ;  to  invent ;  to  contrive ;  as,  to 
strike  out  a  new  plan  of  finance.— To  strike 
sail,  to  lower  or  take  in  sail ;  hence,  to  cease 
to  make  progress;  to  stop.— To  strike  sound- 
ings (naut.),  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
with  the  hand-lead,  &c.— To  strike  a  tent, 
to  loosen  the  cords  and  pegs  of  a  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  it— To  strike  up, 
(a)  to  drive  up  with  a  blow,  (o)  To  begin  to 
play  or  sing;  as,  to  strike  up  a  merry  air. — 
To  strike  work,  to  cease  work,  especially  till 
some  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed is  settled.  See  verb  intransitive. 
Strike  (strik),  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  quick  blow 
or  thrust.  '  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid 
to  strike.'  Pope. 

It  pleas'd  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction.    Shak. 


2.  To  use  one's  weapons ;  to  be  active  in 
fight  or  on  any  occasion  of  employing  force; 
to  fight;  as,  to  strike  for  one's  country. 
'God's  arm  strike  with  us/  Shak.  —  3.  To 
hit;  to  collide;  to  dash;  to  clash;  as,  a  ham- 
mer strikes  against  the  bell  of  a  clock.— 

4.  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  blows,  or 
as  with  blows;  to  be  struck;  as,  the  clock 
strikes. 

A  deep  scund  strikes  like  a  rising  knell.      Byron. 

5.  To  hit;  to  touch;  to  glance;  to  graze;  to 
act  on  by  appulse. 

Hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish.  Locke. 

6.  To  run  or  dash  upon  the  shore,  a  rock,  or 
bank;  to  be  stranded;  as,  the  ship  struck  at 
twelve,  and  remained  fast.— 7.  To  pass  with 
a  quick  or  strong  effect;  to  dart;  to  pene- 
trate.   'Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.' 
Prov.  vii.  23. 

Now  and  then  a  beam  of  wit  or  passion  strikes 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  poem.  Dryden. 

8.  To  lower  a  sail,  a  flag,  or  colours  in  token 
of  respect,  or  to  signify  a  surrender  of  the 
ship  to  an  enemy;  to  yield. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to 
that  of  your  poorest  fishing  towns.  Swift. 

9.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  in- 
crease or  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages.— 
To  strike  at,  to  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ;  to 
attempt  to  strike;  to  attack    'To  strike  at 
power  which  for  themselves  they  sought.' 
Dryden.  —To  strike  home,  to  give  an  effective 
blow.     'Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my 
name,  strike  home.'    Shak.  —  To  strike  in, 
(a)  to  go  in  suddenly;  to  disappear  from  the 
surface,  with  internal  consequences,  as  an 
eruption  on  the  skin.    (&)  To  put  in  one's 
word  suddenly;  to  interpose;  to  interrupt. 

I  proposed  the  embassy  of  Constantinople  for  Mr 
Henshaw,  but  ray  Lord  Winchelsea  struct  in. 

Evelyn. 

—To  strike  into,  (a)  to  be  put  by  some  sud- 
den act  or  motion  into  any  state ;  to  break 
forth  into;  to  commence  suddenly;  as,  to 
strike  into  a  run.  '  It  struck  on  a  sudden 
into  such  reputation  that,'  <fcc.  2>r.  H .  More. 
(6)  To  turn  into  quickly  or  abruptly;  to  be- 
take one's  self  speedily  into. 

It  began  raining,  and  I  struck  into  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
righ's,  and  dined.  Swift. 

—To  strike  in  with,  to  conform  to;  to  suit 
itself  to;  to  join  with  at  once. —To  strike  out, 
(a)  in  boxing,  to  deliver  a  blow  directly  from 
the  shoulder.  (6)  To  direct  one's  course  in 
swimming;  as,  to  strike  out  for  a  buoy. 
(c)  To  wander;  to  make  a  sudden  excursion; 
as,  to  strike  out  into  an  irregular  course  of 
life.— To  strike  up,  to  begin  to  play  or  sing; 
to  begin  to  perform  music ;  as,  being  asked 
to  play  he  immediately  struck  up.  'Come, 
harper,  strike  up.'  Swift. 
Strike  (strik),  n.  1.  An  instrument  with  a 
straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure  of 
grain,  salt,  and  the  like,  for  scraping  off 
what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top;  a  strickle. 
2.  A  bushel;  four  pecks.  Tusser.  [Provin- 
cial English.]— 3.  A  measure  of  four  bushels 
or  half  a  quarter.  [Provincial  English.  ] 

What  dowry  has  she! — Some  two  hundred  bottles. 
And  twenty  strike  of  oats.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

4.  Full  measure ;  hence,  excellence  of  qual- 
ity. '  Three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first 
strike.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— 5.  The  act  of  work- 
men in  any  particular  branch  of  industry 
discontinuing  work  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling their  employer  to  concede  certain 
demands  made  by  them:  distinguished  from 
a  lock-out,  which  is  the  retaliatory  measure 
adopted  by  the  employers  to  resist  such 
action  by  stopping  their  works. —6.  In 
sugar-making,  the  quantity  of  syrup,  the 
contents  of  the  last  pan,  emptied  at  once 
into  the  coolers.  — 7.  \nflax-working,  a  hand- 
ful of  flax  that  may  be  heckled  at  once. — 
8.  In  metal- working,  (a)  a  hook  in  a  foundry 
to  hoist  the  metal ;  (6)  a  puddler's  stirrer ; 
a  rabble. — 9.  t  The  iron  stanchel  in  a  gate  or 
palisade.  — 10.  In  geol.  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  outcropping  edges  of  tilted  strata. 
It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  See  STRATUM. 
—By  the  strike,  by  measure  not  heaped  up, 
as  is  usually  done  with  potatoes,  apples,  -Vc  , 
but  having  what  was  above  the  level  of  the 
measure  scraped  off  with  a  strike.  —Strike 
of  day,  the  dawn  or  break  of  day.  '  If  I  was 
to  speak  till  strike  o'  day.'  Dickens.  [As  to 
this  phrase  comp.  Sc.  screigh  of  day,  also 
A.  Sax.  strtcan,  to  go.  ] 
Strike -block  (strikT>lok),  n.  In  carp,  a 
plane  shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for  shoot- 
ing a  short  joint. 


Striker  (strik'er),  n.  1.  One  who  strikes; 
one  who  is  ready  to  use  force;  hence,  a  rob- 
ber. Shak.— 2.  In  Scrip,  a  quarrelsome  man. 
Tit,  i.  7.— 3.  That  which  strikes;  specifically, 
(a)  a  species  of  tilt-hammer  operated  di- 
rectly from  the  engine ;  (6)  a  hardened  mould 
upon  which  a  softened  steel  block  is  struck, 
to  receive  a  concave  impression ;  (c)  a  har- 
poon. — It  A  wencher.  Massinger. 

Striking  (strik'ing),  a.  [For  association  of 
size  or  impressiveness  with  blows,  see  under 
WHOPPER,  STRAPPING.]  Affecting  with 
strong  emotions;  surprising;  forcible;  im- 
pressive ;  as,  a  striking  representation  or 
image;  a  striking  resemblance  of  features. 

The  image  is  striking  and  the  observation  just. 
/.  D' Israeli. 

Striking  (strik'ing),  71.  The  act  of  one  who 
strikes.  —  Striking  distance,  the  distance 
through  which  a  given  effort  or  instrumen- 
tality will  be  effective. 

Strikingly  (strik'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  striking 
manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  or 
surprise;  forcibly;  strongly;  impressively. 
'  Many  strikingly  poetic  passages.'  T.  War- 
ton. 

Strikingness  (strik'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  striking,  or  of  affecting  or  surpris- 
ing. 

Strikle  (strikl),  n.    Same  as  Strickle. 

String  (string),  n.  [A.  Sax.  string,  streng, 
D.  streng,  Icel.  strengr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  striing, 
G.  strang,  string,  line,  cord ;  from  a  root 
meaning  to  strain,  to  draw  tight;  akin  to 
L.  stringo,  to  draw  tight  (whence  strain, 
strict);  strangulo,  to  strangle;  and  seen  also 
in  E.  strong,  and  perhaps  in  stretch,  strike.] 

1.  A  small  rope,  line,  or  cord,  or  a  slender 
strip  of  leather  or  other  like  substance,  used 
for  fastening  or  tying  things. 

I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots.    Shak. 

2.  A  ribbon. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  ty'st  the  mystic  string. 
Prior. 

3.  A  thread  on  which  anything  is  filed;  and 
hence,  a  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line ;  a  suc- 
cession of  things  extending  iu  a  line ;  as,  a 
string  of  shells  or  beads. 

A  long  sea-coast  indented  with  capacious  harbours, 
covered  with  a  string  of  islands.  Gibbon. 

4.  A  strip  of  leather  or  the  like,  by  which 
the  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together. 

I  know  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great 
rabbies  in  these  studies  have  scarce  saluted  them 
from  the  strings  and  the  title-page.  Milton. 

6.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of 
a  pianoforte,  harp,  or  violin ;  as,  an  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings. 

There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 

But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy.  Hood. 

Hence,  pi.  The  stringed  instruments  of  an 
orchestra,  as  distinguished  from  the  brasses 
and  other  wind-instruments ;  as,  a  flue  vol- 
ume of  sound  from  the  strings.  The  word 
is  often  used  adjectively. 

There  is  not  one  st>  ing  instrument  that  seems 
comparable  to  our  violins.  Addison. 

6.  A  fibre,  as  of  a  plant. 

Duck  weed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the 
water  from  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

7.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body. 
'  Heart  with  strings  of  steel.'    Shak. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed.     Mark  vii.  35. 

8.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

The  wicked  bend  their  bow,  they  make  ready 
their  arrow  upon  the  string.  Ps.  xi.  z. 

9.  A  series  of  things  connected  or  following 
in  succession;  any  concatenation  of  things; 
as,  a  string  of  arguments;  a  string  of  pro- 
positions.— 10.  In  ship-building,  the  highest 
range  of  planks  in  a  ship's  ceiling,  or  that 
between  the  gunwale  and  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  deck  ports.— 11.  The  tough  sub- 
stance that  unites  the  two  parts  of  the 
pericarp   of   leguminous   plants;   as,   the 
strings  of  beans.  — 12.  In  mining,  a  small 
filamentous  ramification  of  a  metallic  vein. 

13.  In  arch,  a  string-course  (which  see). — 

14.  In  billiards,  the  number  of  points  made 
in  a  game. — To  have  two  strings  to  the  bow, 
to  have  two  expedients  for  executing  a  pro- 
ject or  gaining  a  purpose,  the  one  in  case 
the  other  fails;  to  have  two  objects  in  view 
or  ends  to  be  attained.    [Colloq.]— To  harp 
upon  one  string,  to  talk  incessantly  about 
one  thing  or  one  subject.    [Colloq.] 

String  (string),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  strung;  ppr. 
stringing.     1.  To  furnish  with  strings. 
Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews.  Shak. 
Has  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves?  Gay. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       J',  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  To  put  in  tune  the  strings  of,  as  of  ;i 
stringed  instrument. 

For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

Addison. 

8  To  put  on  a  string;  as,  to  string  beads  or 
pearls.— 4.  To  make  tense;  to  impart  vigour 
to;  to  tone. 

Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood. 
Dryden. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings;  to  strip  the  strings 
from;  as.  to  string  beans. 

String  -  band  (string'band),  n.  A  band  of 
musicians  who  play  only  or  principally  on 
stringed  instruments ;  opposed  to  a  brass- 
band. 

String -baric  (string 'bark),  n.  Same  as 
Stringy-bark. 

String-beans  ( string 'benz),  «.  pi.  The 
common  name  in  the  United  States  for 
French  beans,  from  the  string-like  substance 
stripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  table. 

String -board  (string'bord),  n.  In  carp,  a 
board  that  supports  any  important  part  of 
a  framework  or  structure;  especially,  a 
board  which  sustains  the  ends  of  the  steps 
in  a  wooden  staircase.  Called  also  a  String- 
piece  or  Stringer. 

String-course  (stringltors),  n.  Inarch,  a 
narrow  moulding  or  projecting  course  con- 
tinued horizontally  along  the  face  of  a  build- 
Ing,  frequently  under  windows.  It  is  some- 
times merely  a  flat  band. 

Stringed  (stringd),  a.  1.  Having  strings; 
as,  a  stringed  instrument— 2.  Produced  by 
strings.  '  Answering  the  stringed  noise.' 
Hilton. 

Stringency  (strin'jen-si),  n.  State  or  char- 
acter of  being  stringent ;  strictness;  as,  the 
stringency  of  regulations. 

Stringendo  (strin-jen'do),  n.  [It.]  Inmiwic, 
a  direction  to  accelerate  the  time. 

Stringent  (strin'jent),  o.  [L.  ttringens, 
stringentis,  ppr.  of  stringo,  to  draw  tight. 
See  STRICT.]  l.t  Binding  tightly;  drawing 
tight.  Thornton.  —2.  Making  strict  claims  or 
requirements;  strict;  rigid;  binding  strong- 
ly; as,  to  make  stringent  regulations  against 
some  practice. 

They  must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and 
to  a  more  stringent  code  of  procedure,  than  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Macaittay. 

Stringently  (strin'jent-li),  ado.  In  a  strin- 
gent manner. 

Stringentness  (strin'jent-nes),  n.  Strin- 
gency. 

Stringer  (string'er),  n.  1.  One  who  strings; 
as,  («)  one  who  makes  or  furnishes  strings 
for  a  bow.  'The  fletcher,  who  made  the 
arrows;  and  the  stringer,  who  made  the 
strings.'  Nares.  (i>)  One  who  arranges  on  a 
string;  as,  a  bead  or  pearl  stringer.— -2.  In 
rail,  engin.  a  longitudinal  timber  on  which 
a  rail  is  fastened,  and  which  rests  on  trans- 
verse sleepers.— 3.  In  ship-building,  an  in- 
side strake  of  plank  or  of  plates,  secured  to 
the  ribs  and  supporting  the  ends  of  the 
beams;  a  shelf. —4.  In  carp,  see  STRING- 
BOARD.— 5.t  Afornicator;  awencher.  Beau. 
&  Fl. 

String-halt(stringTialt),n.  A  sudden  twitch- 
ingof  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  or  an  invol- 
untary or  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles 
that  extend  or  bend  the  hough.  Written 
sometimes  Spring-halt. 

Stringiness  (strmg'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  stringy;  flbrousness. 

Stringless  (string'les),  a.  Having  no  strings. 
'A  stringless  instrument.'  Shak. 

String -piece  (string'pes),  n.  1.  That  part 
of  anight  of  stairs  which  forms  its  ceiling 
or  soffit. —2.  See  STRING-BOARD.— 3.  Along 
piece  of  timber,  especially  one  used  to  sup- 
port a  floor. 

Stringy  (string'!),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  strings 
or  small  threads ;  fibrous ;  filamentous ;  as. 
a  stringy  root.  'The  tough  and  stringy  coat 
of  the  areca  nut. '  Cook.— 2.  Ropy;  viscid; 
gluey;  that  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread.— 
3.  Sinewy ;  wiry.  '  A  stringy  little  man  of 
about  fifty. '  Jerrold. 

Stringy-bark  (string7!  bark),  n.  A  name 
given  to  several  Australian  trees  of  the 
genus  Eucalyptus,  from  the  character  of 
their  bark,  as  to  E.  robusla,  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  by  the  aborigines  to  make 
cordage  and  canvas. 

Strinkle  (stringk'l),  v.t.  and  »'.  [Comp. 
sprinkle  and  strew.']  To  strew  or  sprinkle 
sparingly.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 
StrinkUng  (stringk'ling),  n.  [Old  and 
Scotch.]  1.  The  act  of  one  who  strinkles. — 
2.  That  which  is  strinkled. 


Men  whose  br;iins  were  seasoned  with  sonic  string- 
'HP'S  at  least  of  madness  and  plirensy. 

Dr.  If.  More. 

Strip  (strip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stripped;  ppr. 
strijifing.  [O.E.  stripe,  stryppe,  strcpe, 
A.  Sax.  stnjpan,  bestrifpan,  also  strepan,  to 
strip,  to  spoil;  cog.  L.G.  strippen,  stripcn, 
strepen,  D.  stroopen,  G.  streifen,  to  strip  off, 
to  take  the  skin  or  covering  from ;  closely 
akin  to  stripe,  strap,  strop;  not  improbably 
from  a  stem  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
varying  form  of  the  stem  of  strike.]  1.  To 
pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering ;  as,  to  strip 
the  skin  from  a  beast;  to  strip  the  bark  from 
a  tree ;  to  strip  the  clothes  from  a  man's 
back :  sometimes  emphasized  with  off, 
And  he  stripped  cff  his  clothes  also,  i  Sam.  xix.  24. 
She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering;  to  skin;  to  peel: 
usually  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  away; 
as,  to  strip  a  beast  of  his  skin ;  to  strip  a 
tree  of  its  bark;  to  strip  a  man  of  his 
clothes.  Hence,  absolutely,  to  strip  one's 
self,  to  take  off  one's  clothes. — 3.  To  deprive; 
to  bereave ;  to  make  destitute ;  to  despoil ; 
to  divest :  usually  with  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away;  as,  to  strip  a  man  of  his  posses- 
sions ;  to  strip  a  tree  of  its  fruit.  '  If  such 
tricks  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenancy.' 
Shak,  '  That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an 
enemy,  and  that  which  strips  him  of  a 
friend.'  South.— 4.  To  tear  off  the  thread 
of:  said  of  a  screw  or  bolt;  as,  the  screw 
was  stripped. — 6.  To  uncover;  to  unsheathe. 
'Strip  your  sword  atark  naked.'  Shak. — 
G.t  To  pass  rapidly;  to  run  or  sail  past;  to 
outrun ;  to  outstrip.  '  When  first  they 
stripped  the  Malean  promontory.'  Chap- 
man. 

Before  he  reached  it  he  was  out  of  breath. 

And  then  the  other  stripped  him.      Beau.  &•  Fl. 

7.  To  press  out  the  last  milk  of,  at  a  milk- 
ing;  to  milk  dry;   as,  to  strip  a  cow. — 

8.  To  unrig;  as,  to  strip  a  ship.  — 9.  In  agri. 
to  pare  off  the  surface  in  strips,  and  turn 
over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining  surface. 
10.  t  To  separate ;  to  put  away :  with  from. 
'His  unkindness  that  stript  her  from  his 
benediction. '    Shak. 

Strip  (strip),  v.i.  1.  To  take  off  the  cover- 
ing or  clothes;  to  uncover;  to  undress.— 
2.  To  loose  the  thread  or  have  the  screw 
stripped  off:  said  of  a  screw  or  bolt;  as,  the 
screw  strips. 

Strip  (strip),  n.  [See  STRIP,  v.  t. ,  and  STRIPE.  ] 

1.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long;  as, 
a  strip  of  cloth.     '  Lawny  strips  thy  naked 
bosom  grace.'    Bp.  Hall.— 1.  In  mining,  an 
inclined  trough  in  which  ores  are  separated 
by  being  disturbed  while  covered  by  a  stream 
of  water  descending  the  strip.— 3.  In  joinery, 
a  narrow  piece  of  board  nailed  over  a  crack 
or  joint  between  planks. 

Strip  (strip),  n.  [Norm,  estrippe,  waste.] 
Waste;  destruction  of  fences,  buildings,  tim- 
ber, &c.  [American  law  term.] 

Stripe  (strip),  n.  [From  the  stem  of  verb  to 
strip;  L.G.  stripe,  D.  streep,  Dan.  stripe,  G. 
streif,  a  stripe.]  1.  A  line  or  long  narrow 
division  of  anything  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  ground;  as,  a  stripe  of  red  on  a  green 
ground;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of  colour. 

2.  A  strip  or  long  narrow  piece  attached  to 
something  of  a  different  colour;  as,  a  long 
stripe  sewed  upon  a  garment.  — 3.  The  wale 
or  long  narrow  mark  discoloured  by  a  lash 
or  rod.— 4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip, 
rod,  strap,  or  scourge. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed. 

Deut.  xxv.  3. 

With  his  strifes  we  are  healed.         Is.  liii.  5. 

6.  Colour  as  the  badge  of  a  party  or  faction; 
hence,  distinguishing  characteristic  ;  char- 
acter; feature;  as,  persons  of  the  same  poli- 
tical stripe.  Goodrich.  [United  States.] 

Stripe  (strip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  striped;  ppr. 
striping.  1.  To  make  stripes  upon;  to  form 
with  lines  of  different  colours;  to  variegate 
with  stripes.— 2.  To  strike;  to  lash.  [Rare.] 

Stripe  t  v.t.    To  strip.     Chaucer. 

Striped  (stript),  a.  Having  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

Strip-leaf  (striplef),  n.  Tobacco  from  which 
the  stalks  have  been  removed  before  pack- 
ing. Simmonds. 

Stripling  (stripling),  n.  [From  strip,  stripe. 
Icel.  stripr,  a  stripling;  primarily,  a  tall 
slender  youth,  one  that  shoots  up  suddenly; 
comp.  slip,  scion.]  A  youth  in  the  state  ol 
adolescence,  or  just  passing  from  boyhood 
to  manhood;  a  lad. 

And  the  king  said,  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the 
strifiiine'u.  *  Sam.  xvii.  56. 


Used  adjectively. 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears.    Milton. 

Stripper  (strip'er),  n.     One  that  strips. 

Strippet  t  (strip'et),  n.  [A  dim.  from  strip 
or  stripe;  comp.  Sc.  stripe,  a  small  stream.] 
A  small  brook ;  a  rivulet.  '  A  little  brooke 
or  strippet.'  Holinshed. 

Stritchel  (strich'el),  ?i.    A  strickle.    [Local.] 

strive  (striv),  v.i.  pret.  strove;  pp.  striren 
(rarely  strove);  ppr.  striving.  [O.Fr.  estriver, 
to  strive,  to  contend,  derived  by  some  from 
O.H.G.  streban,  G.  streben,  Dan.  strcebe,  D. 
atreven,  to  strive,  to  be  eager,  to  endeavour; 
but  perhaps  rather  from  Ieel.str#A,strife,the 
word  being  introduced  from  the  Old  Norse.] 
l.Tomake  efforts;  to  use  exertions;  to  endea- 
vour with  earnestness;  to  labour  hard;  to  do 
one's  best;  to  try:  applicable  to  exertions  of 
body  or  mind ;  thus,  a  workman  strives  to 
perform  his  task  before  another ;  a  student 
strives  to  excel  his  fellows  in  improvement. 
'Having  strove  in  vain  to  restore  it.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

I'll  strive  to  take  a  nap.  Shak. 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.     Luke  xiii.  24. 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Cesar  first,  and  after  Jove?      Cou'ley. 

2.  To  contend;  to  struggle  in  opposition;  to 
battle;  to  fight:  followed  by  against  or  with 
before  the  person  or  thing  opposed;  as,  strive 
against  temptation ;  strive  for  the  truth. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strife  -with  man. 

Gen.  vi.  3. 
So  those  great  lords 

Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove  -with  Rome. 
Tennyson. 

3.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  each  other; 
to  be  at  variance  one  with  another,  or  come 
to  be  so;  to  be  in  contention,  dispute,  or 
altercation.     'And    still    they   strove   and 
wrangled. '    Tennyson. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shak. 

4.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Derham. 

5.  To  vie;  to  he  comparable  to;  to  emulate; 
to  contend  in  excellence. 

Not  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castahan  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton. 

SYN.  To  labour,  endeavour,  try,  contend, 

struggle,    aim,   quarrel,  dispute,  wrangle, 

contest,  vie,  emulate. 
Strive  (striv),  n.     A  striving;  an  effort;  a 

strife.     [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Striver  (striv'er),  n.    One  that  strives  or 

contends;  one  who  makes  efforts  of  body 

or  mind. 

An  imperfect  striver  may  overcome  sin  in  some 
instances.  G/anvitle, 

Strivingly  (striv'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  striving 
manner;  with  earnest  efforts;  with  struggles. 
StrtX  (striks),  71.  [L.,  an  owl.]  A  genus  of 
nocturnal  birds  of  the  order  Raptores,  com- 
prehending, as  originally  constituted  by 
Linnaeus,  all  the  birds  now  included  in  the 
family  Strigidse,  but  by  later  naturalists  re- 
stricted to  a  few  members  of  that  family, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  S.  flammea  (the 
white-owl,  barn-owl,  or  screech-owl).  See 
OWL. 

Stream  t  (strom),  v.i.  [Perhaps  allied  to 
stream..]  l.t  To  wander  about  idly  and 
vacantly.— 2.  To  walk  with  long  strides. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Strobila  (stro-bila),  n.  [Gr.  strobilos,  a  top 
or  flr-cone.]  In  zool.  the  adult  tape-worm 
with  its  generative  segments  or  proglottides; 
also  applied  to  one  of  the  stages  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  Lucernarida. 
Strobilaceous  (stro-bi-la'shus),  a.  Same  as 
Strobiliform. 

Strobile  (stro'bil),  n.  [Gr.  strobilos,  a  pine- 
cone.]  Llnoot.a 
catkin  the  car- 
pels of  which  are 
scale-like,  spread 
open,  and  bear 
naked  seeds,  as 
in  the  fruit  of  the 
pines;  a  cone. — 
2.  Same  as  Stro- 
bilia. 

Strobiliform 
,     ( stro-bil'i-form.). 
Strobile.     Section  of  Strobile.  ft     Shaped  like  a 

strobile. 

Strobiline  (stro-bi'lin),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
strobile;  cone-shaped. 

Strobilite  (stro-bi'lit),  n.  [Gr.  strobilos,  a 
pine-cone,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  generic 
term  for  certain  fossil  coniferous  cones,  with 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      ill,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


STROBILUS 


STRONG 


tapering  tiimr:iU'<!  scales,  occurring  in  the 
coal,  lias,  and  other  formations.  Page. 

Strobilus  (stro-bi'lus),  n.    Same  aa  Strobile. 

Strocal,  Strode  ( stroTial,  stro'kl  X  "  An 
instrument  used  by  glass-makers  to  empty 
the  metal  from  one  pot  to  another  Spelled 
also  Strokat.  Strokle. 

Strode  (strod).  ».    Same  as  Strode. 

Strof.t  pret.  of  striae.  Strove;  contended. 
Cha  i 

Strokal  (stro'kal).  n.    See  STROCAL. 

Stroke,*  Strookt  (strok,  strok),  pret.  of 
strike.  Struck. 

Stroke  (strok),  n.  [from  strike,  but  in  last 
meaning  from  the  verb  to  stroke.  ]  1.  A  blow ; 
a  knock ;  the  striking  of  one  body  against 
another ;  the  act  of  one  body  upon  another 
when  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  it; 
the  sudden  effect  of  forcible  contact ;  as,  a 
piece  of  timber  falling  may  kill  a  man  by 
its  stroke ;  more  specifically,  a  blow  struck 
by  means  of  the  human  arm;  a  hostile  blow; 
a  blow  with  a  weapon ;  as,  a  man,  when 
whipped,  can  hardly  fail  to  flinch  or  wince 
at  every  stroke.  '  Struck  for  himself  an  evil 
stroke.'  Tennyson. 
How  now!  wbat  noise?  That  spirit's  possessed  with 

haste 
That  wounds  the  unresisting    postern    with   these 

slnltes.  Skat. 

He  entered  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
without  striking  a  stroke.  Bacon. 

2.  The  agency  of  any  hostile  and  pernicious 
power ;  fatal  assault  or  attack ;  as,  the 
stroke  of  death.  'The  stroke  of  war.'  Shak. 
'The  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  of 
quick,  cross  lightning.'  Shak. — 3.  A  sudden 
attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  calamity;  mis- 
hap. '  Some  distressful  stroke  that  my  youth 
suffered.'  Shak. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law. 
If.  ffarte. 

4.  The  moment  of  striking:  applied  to  a 
clock;  the  sound  of  a  clock,  &c.r  announc- 
ing the  time. 

What  1st  o'clock? 
Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shak. 

5.  A  dash  in  writing  or  printing;  a  line;  the 
touch  of  a  pen  or  pencil;  as,  &  hair-stroke. 

O,  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine. 

Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.    Pope. 

6.  A  touch;  a  masterly  effort;  a  successful 
attempt;  as,  a  stroke  of  genius.    'A  notable 
stroke  of  good -breeding. '  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
'  The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry. '    Dryden. 

He  will  give  one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it. 

Addison. 

7.  A  sudden  burst  or  flash.   '  A  stroke  of  cruel 
sunshine  on  the  cliff.'  Tennyson. — 8.  t  Power; 
efficacy;  influence. 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have 
a  better  opinion  of  them.  Dryden. 

9.  Series  of  operations;  as,  to  do  a  great 
stroke  of  business.  [Familiar.]— 10.  A  throb; 
a  pulsation;  a  beat  '  Twenty  strokes  of  the 
blood.'  Tennyson. — 11.  The  sweep  of  an  oar; 
as,  to  row  with  a  long  stroke.  —12.  The  stroke- 
oar  or  strokesman.  'Pulls  stroke  in  the 
Boniface  boat'  Thackeray. —IS.  In  steam 
engin.  the  entire  movement  of  the  piston 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  cylinder.— 
14.  A  caress;  a  gentle  rubbing  with  the  hand, 
expressive  of  kindness. 

His  white-man 'd  steeds  that  bow'd  beneath  the  yoke. 
He  cheer'd  to  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke.  Drydett. 

—A  stroke  above,  a  degree  above,  higher  or 
better  than.  '  She  was  a  stroke  above  the 
other  girls.'  Dickens.  [This  phrase  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  strokes  or  lines  marking  the 
degrees  on  a  scale.] 

Stroke  (strok),  v.t.  pret  <6  pp.  stroked;  ppr. 
stroking.  [A.  Sax.  stramn,  itrdcian,  D. 
strooken,  Icel.  strjuka,  strykja,  Dan.  stryge, 
G.  streiehen,  to  stroke,  to  touch  lightly. 
From  stem  of  strike,  streak.]  1.  To  rub 
gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of  expressing 
kindness  or  tenderness;  especially,  to  rub 
gently  in  one  direction;  to  soothe. 

He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind, 
He  strok'd  her  cheeks.  Drydett. 

Hence,  to  stroke  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair 
is  (fiff-)  to  ruffle;  to  annoy.  [Colloq.] 

Somebody's  been  stroking  him  the  wrong  way  of 
the  hair.  Trollofe. 

2.  To  make  smooth.— 3.  In  masonry,  to  work 
the  face  of  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  sort  of  tinted  surface. 
Stroke-oar  (strok'or),  n.  The  aftmost  oar 
of  a  boat  or  the  man  that  uses  it;  the  strokes- 
man. 

A  great  deal  of  changing  and  fidgeting,  conse- 
quent upon  the  election  o?  a  strokeoar.  Dickens. 


Stroker(strok'er),H.  1.  One  who  strokes;  one 
who  pretends  to  cure  by  stroking.  '  Cures 
worked  by  Greatrix  the  stroker. '  W'arbitrton. 
2.  A  flatterer.  'Dame  Polish,  my  lady's 
stroker.'  B.  Jonson. 

Strokesman  (stroks'man),  n.  In  rowing,  the 
man  who  rows  the  aftmost  oar,  and  whose 
stroke  is  to  be  followed  by  the  rest;  stroke- 
oar. 

Strokle  (stro'kl),  n.    See  STROCAL. 

Stroll  (sti-61),  c.  i.  [A  word  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin. \Vedgwood  quotes  an  old  form  stroyle 
(1662),  and  adduces  several  somewhat  simi- 
lar Teutonic  forms,  as  Prov.  G.  strolen,  strol- 
chen,  struolen,  strielen,  to  rove,  to  stroll.] 
To  rove;  to  wander  on  foot;  to  ramble  idly 
or  leisurely. 

These  mothers  strait  to  beg  sustenance  for  their 
helpless  infants.  Stvijt. 

Then  we  stroifd 
For  half  the  day  thro'  stately  theatres.    Tennyson. 

— Strolling  player,  an  inferior  actor  or  stage- 
player  who  goes  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  performs  wherever  an  audience  can  be 
obtained. — SVN.  To  rove,  roam,  ramble, 
saunter,  range,  stray. 

Stroll  (strol).  n.  A  wandering  on  foot ;  a 
walking  idly  and  leisurely;  a  ramble. 

Stroller  (stol'er),  n.  One  who  strolls;  a 
vagabond;  a  vagrant;  an  itinerant  player. 

Such  a  scenic  exhibition,  to  which  the  Coliseum 
amphitheatre  was  but  a  stroller's  barn,  as  this  old 
globe  of  ours  had  never  or  hardly  ever  beheld. 

Carlyle. 

Stroma  (stro'ma).  n.  [Gr.  stroma,  a  bed, 
from  ttronnymi,  to  spread  out,  to  strew.) 
1.  In  anal,  the  bed  or  foundation  texture  of 
an  organ,  or  of  any  deposit ;  as,  the  amor- 
phous stroma  of  scrofulous  deposits. — 2.  In 
oot.  the  fleshy  substance  in  some  fungous 
plants  in  which  the  perithecia  are  immersed. 

Stromatic (stro-mat'ik).  a.  [Gr.  rtramateu*. 
a  coverlet,  pL  stromateis,  patchwork,  from 
stroma,  a  bed,  from  strannyini,  to  strew.] 
Miscellaneous;  composed  of  different  kinds. 
[Rare.] 

Stromatology  (stro-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Or. 
strdtna,  a  bed,  a  stratum,  and  logos,  dis- 
course. See  STROMA.]  That  branch  of  geo- 
logy which  treats  of  the  formation  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  their  succession  and  organic  re- 
mains. [Rare.] 

Strom b  (strom),  n.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus 
Strombus. 

Strombidas  (strom'bi-de).  n.pi.  A  family  of 
marine  testaceous  gasteropods,  of  which  the 
genus  Strombus  is  the  type. 

Strombirue(strom-bi'ne),n.  pi  Asnb-family 
of  the  Strombidse,  consisting  of  the  true 
wing-shells,  in  which  the  outer  lip  is  greatly 
dilated,  with  a  lobe  at  the  base. 

Stromblte  (stromTjit),  n.  A  fossil  shell  of 
the  genus  Strombus. 

Strombullfonn  (strom-buli-formXa.  [From 
a  modern  strombulus,  formed  as  a  dim.  of 
L  Strombus  (which  see).]  In  geol.  formed 
like  a  top. 

Strombus  (strom'bus),  n.  [L.  strombiu,  a 
spiral  shell,  from  Gr.  strombos,  anything 
twisted  or  turned,  a  spiral  shell,  a  top.] 
The  name  given  by  Linuxus  to  a  genus 
of  gasteropodous  shells.  The  aperture  is 
much  dilated,  the  lip  expanding  and  pro- 
duced into  a  groove.  In  some  of  the  shells 
of  this  genus  the  spines  are  of  great  length, 


Winged  Strombus  (S.  tricorni^. 

and  are  arranged  round  the  circumference 
of  the  base,  being  at  first  tubular,  and  after- 
wards solid,  according  to  the  period  of 
growth.  Only  two  species  have  been  found 
in  the  seas  of  this  country.  Cuvier  places 
this  genus  under  his  pectin  ibranchiate  gas- 
teropods, and  Lamarck  divides  it  into  two 
sub-genera,  Strombus  proper,  and  Ptero- 
ceras. 

Stromeyerite  (stro-mfer-it),  n.  [After  the 
chemist  Stromeyer.]  A  steel-gray  ore  of 
silver,  consisting  of  sulphur,  silver,  and 
copper. 

Strommte  (strom'nit),  n.  A  mineral.  See 
BARTSTRONTIANITE. 

Str  oxide,  t  n.  A  strand;  a  shore;  a  beach. 
Chaucer. 


Strong  (strong),  a.  [A.  Sax.  strong,  strongr 
strong,  robust,  powerful ;  Icel.  stra  nye , 
strong,  strict,  severe,  Dan.  and  D.  >•/ 
O.H.G.  strangi,  strong,  robust,  holding  fast; 
Mod.  G.  streng,  strenge,  severe,  strict,  rig- 
orous ;  from  same  root  as  string,  and  L 
stringo,  to  draw  tight  (whence  strict} 
Strength  is  a  derivative.]  1.  Having  physi- 
cal active  power,  or  physical  power  to  act ; 
especially,  having  the  power  of  exerting 
great  bodily  force;  vigorous;  robust;  mus- 
cular; as,  a  patient  is  recovering  from  sick- 
ness, but  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  walk ; 
a  strong  man  will  lift  twice  his  own  weight. 
'  That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour  * 
Ps.  cxliv.  14. 

Orses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must  yield. 
Dry  dtn. 

2.  Having  physical  or  mental  passive  power; 
having  ability  to  bear  or  endure. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be 
strong.  Longfellow. 

3.  Xaturally  sound  or  healthy;  not  readily 
affected  by  disease;  hale;  as,  a  strong  con- 
stitution.—  4.  Firm;   solid;  compact;  not 
easily  broken.     'Strong  AS  the  axle-tree  on 
which  heaven  rides.'     Shak.     'Burst  the 
strong  nerves  and  crushed  to  solid  bone  ' 
Pope.  —  5.  Well  fortined  ;  able  to  sustain 
attacks;  not  easily  subdued  or  taken;  as,  a 
strong  fortress  or  town. 

The  hilly  or  strong  country  extended  in  those  parts 
to  no  great  distance  from  the  towns.     Brougham. 

6.  Having  great  military  or  naval  force; 
powerful;   as,  a  strong  army  or  fleet;   a 
strong  nation;   a  nation  strong  at  sea. — 

7.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  orresources; 
as,  a  strong  house  or  company  of  merchants. 

8.  Having  force  from  moving  with  rapidity; 
violent;  forcible;  impetuous;  as,  a  strong 
current  of  water  or  wind ;  the  wind  was  strong 
from  the  north-east ;  we  had  a  strong  tide 
against  us. — 9.  Powerful;  forcible;  cogent; 
adapted  to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  or  imagination ;  working 
forcibly;  effectual ;  as,  a  strong  argument ; 
strong  reasons ;  strong  evidence ;  a  strong 
example  or  instance;  he  used  strong  lan- 
guage. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.      Shak. 

10.  Ardent;  eager;  zealous;  earnestly  en- 
gaged; as,  a  strong  partisan;  a  strong  Whig 
or  Tory.  '  Her  mother,  ever  strong  against 
that  match.'  Shak,— 11.  Having  virtues  of 
great  efficacy,  or  having  a  particular  quality 
in  a  great  degree;  as,  a  strong  powder  or 
tincture;  a  strong  decoction;  strong  tea; 
strong  coffee. — 12.  Full  of  spirit;  intoxicat- 
ing; as,  strong  liquors.— 13.  Affecting  the 
senses  forcibly;  as,  (a)  affecting  the  sight 
forcibly;  bright;  glaring;  vivid;  as,  a  strong 
light.  '  A  strong  and  full  white.'  Newton. 
(6)  Affecting  the  taste  forcibly;  as,  the 
strong  flavour  of  onions,  (c)  Affecting  the 
smell  powerfully;  as,  a  strong  scent.  '  Poor 
suitors  have  strong  breaths. '  Shak.  — 14.  Sub- 
stantial; solid,  but  not  of  easy  digestion. 

But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full 
age.  Heb.  v.  14. 

15.  Well  established;  valid;  confirmed;  firm; 
not  easily  overthrown  or  altered. 

In   process  of   time,   an   ungodly  custom  grown 
strong  was  kept  as  Uw.  Wisdom  of  Solomon  xiv.  16. 

16.  In  a  high  degree:  great;  violent;  vehe- 
ment; earnest.     'With  strong  crying  and 
tears.'    Heb.  v.  7. 

Is  it  possible  .  .  .  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a 
liking  with  old  Sir  Ronald's  second  son?        ShaA. 

17.  Having  great  power  to  act ;  furnished 
with  abilities;  having  great  resources;  able; 
powerful;  mighty. 

His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 

Shak. 
I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism. 

Dryden. 

18.  Having  great  force,  vigour,  power,  and 
the  like,  as  of  the  mind,  intellect,  or  any 
faculty ;  as,  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind; 
a  man  of  a  strong  mind  or  intellect;  a  man 
of  strong  memory,  judgment,  or  imagina- 
tion.   '  Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of 
altering  things.'    Shak.— 19.  Having  great 
force;  comprising  much  in  few  words;  for- 
cibly expressed. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong. 

20.  In  a  relative  sense,  when  preceded  by 
numerals,  amounting  to ;  powerful  to  the 
extent  of;  as,  an  army  10,000  strong. 

First  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the  duke  is 
strong.  SftaA. 
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STRONG 


STRUCTURED 


21.  Acting  by  physical  force  ;  effected  by 
strength. 

If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft.     Shak. 

I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him. 
Sheik. 

22.  In  coin,  tending  upwards  in  price;  rising; 
as,  a  xtfvny  market.  —23.  In  gram,  applied 
to  inflected  words  when  inflection  is  ef- 
fected by  internal  vowel  change  and  not  by 
adding  syllables;  thus,  swim,  swam,  swum 
IB  a  strong  verb.     See  WEAK.  —  To  go  or 
come  it  strong,  to  do  a  thing  with  energy 
and  perseverance.     [Slang.]—  Strong  is  used 
as  an  element  in  many  self-explanatory  com- 
pounds ;  as,  strong-  backed,  strong  -fisted, 


-, 

and  the  like.  —  SYN.  Vigorous,  powerful, 

stout,  robust,  solid,  firm,  hardy,  muscular, 

forcible,  cogent,  valid,  tainted. 
Strong!  (strong),  pp.  of  string.     Strung. 

Spenser. 
Strong-barred  (strong'bard),  a.   Shut  with 

strong  bolts.     'Strong-barred  gates.'   Shale. 
Strong  -  based  (strpng'bazd),  a.    Standing 

on  a  firm  foundation.     '  The  strong-baaed 

promontory.  '    Shak. 
Strong-besieged  (strong'be-sejd),  a.    Hard 

beset;  besieged  by  a  strong  force.    'Strong- 

besieged  Troy.'    Shak.     [Bare.] 
Strong  -bonded  (  strong'boud-ed  ),  a.    Im- 

posing a  strong  obligation.     '  That  strong- 

bonded  oath.'    Shak.     [Rare.] 
Strong-  fixed  (strong-flkst),a.  Firmly  estab- 

lished.    '  Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lan- 

caster.'   Shak. 
Strong  -  framed  (strong'framd),  a.    Of  a 

strong  make. 

I  am  strong-framed;  he  cannot  prevail  with  me. 
Shak. 
Stronghand  (  strong'hand  X  n.     Violence  ; 

force;  power. 

It  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by 

stronghand.  RaUigk.. 

Stronghold  (strong'hold),  n.  A  fastness;  a 
fort  ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  place  of  security. 
'Officers  intrusted  by  Edward  with  the 
keeping  of  this  renowned  stronghold,'  Sir 
W.  Scott.  '  Strongholds  of  truth.  '  Locke. 

Strongish  (strongish),  a.  Somewhat  strong. 
Byron.  [Colloq.] 

Strong-knit  (strong'nit),  a.  Firmly  joined 
or  compacted.  'Strong-knit  sinews.'  Shak, 

Strongly  (strong'li),  adv.  In  a  strong  man- 
ner; with  strength;  with  great  force  or 
power:  (a)  with  parts  strong  and  well  put 
together;  as,  a  strongly  built  man;  a  strongly 
constructed  ship.  (&)  In  a  high  degree; 
much;  violently.  'Some  passion  that  works 
him  strongly.'  Shak.  (c)  Firmly;  in  such 
a,  manner  as  not  easily  to  be  shaken  or 
removed.  '  You  are  so  strongly  in  my  pur- 
pose bred.'  Shak.  (d)  In  a  manner  suitable 
for  resisting  attack;  as,  a  town  strongly  for- 
tified. (e)  Vehemently;  forcibly;  eagerly; 
with  energy;  as,  the  evils  of  this  measure 
were  strongly  represented  to  the  govern- 
ment; to  object  strongly.  'So  strongly  urged 
past  my  defence.'  Shak. 

Strong-minded  (strong/mind-ed),a.  1.  Hav- 
ing a  strong  or  vigorous  mind.  —  2.  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  female  character  or  manners; 
unfeminine  :  applied  ironically  to  women 
claiming  equality  with  man. 

Strong-room  (strong'rbm),  n.  A  fire-proof 
and  burglar-proof  apartment  in  which  valu- 
ables are  kept. 

He  would  hand  the  diamonds  over  in  safety  to  the 
banker's  strong-room.  Thackeray. 

Strong  -set  (strong'set),  a.  Firmly  set  or 
compacted. 

Strong-tempered  (strong-tem'perd),a.  Very 
hard.  'Strong-tempered  steel.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Strong-water  (strougVa-terX  n.  Distilled 
or  ardent  spirits.  Bacon.  [Obsolete  as  a 
singular,  but  still  sometimes  used  in  plural.  ] 

Strongylidse  (stron-jil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  atron- 
gylos,  round,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A 
family  of  nematode  worms  of  which  the  ge- 
nus Strongylus  is  the  tjpe.  See  STRONGY- 
LUS. 

Strongylus  (stron'ji-Ius),  n.  [Gr.  strongy- 
los,  round,  circular.]  A  genus  of  intestinal 
worms  in  Rudolphi's  classification,  charac- 
terized by  having  a  cylindrical  body,  the 
anal  extremity  of  which,  in  the  male,  is 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  pouch  of  a  varied 
shape,  from  which  is  protruded  a  small  fila- 
ment or  spiculum.  S.  armatus  infests  the 
mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse  and  ass, 
producing  aneurisms.  S.gigas  is  the  largest 
nematode  worm  at  present  known  to  infest 
man  or  any  other  animal,  the  male  measur- 


ing from  10  inches  to  1  foot  in  length,  whilst 
the  female  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  over 
3  feet. 

Strontia  (stron'shi-a),  n.  (SrO.)  An  oxide 
of  strontium  occurring  in  a  crystalline 
state,  as  a  carbonate,  in  the  lead -mines  of 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  whence  its  name. 
It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hope  in  1792.  It 
has  subsequently  been  found  in  England, 
America,  and  France;  but  strontitic  min- 
erals are  rather  rare.  The  pure  earth  to 
which  the  name  of  strontia  is  given  is 
prepared  from  the  carbonate  exactly  like 
baryta.  It  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  in- 
fusible in  the  furnace;  of  a  specific  gravity 
approaching  that  of  baryta,  haying  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  but  not  so  corrosive  as  baryta, 
though  sharper  than  lime,  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  It  becomes  hot  when  moistened, 
and  slakes  into  a  pulverulent  hydrate 
(Sr(HO)o),  dissolves  in  150  parts  of  water 
at  60",  and  in  much  less  at  the  boiling-point, 
forming  an  alkaline  solution  called  strontia 
water,  which  deposits  crystals  in  four-sided 
tables  as  it  cools.  These  crystals  have  the 
composition  Sr(HO)a.8H2O.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  baryta  by  forming  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  chloride  which  crystal- 
lizes in  needles,  and  is  very  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  gives  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  crimson  flame. 
The  sulphate  of  strontia  is  found  native, 
and  some  of  the  native  varieties  have  a  pale 
blue  tint,  whence  the  term  coslestin  (which 
see).  The  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  in 
making  fireworks,  as  it  communicates  a 
magnificent  red  colour  to  flame. 

Strontian  (stron'shi-an),  n,  A  name  some- 
times given  to  strontia. 

Strontian  (stron'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
strontia;  containing  strontia.  — Strontian 
yellow,  a  solution  of  strontia  added  to  chro- 
mate  of  potash.  It  is  a  pale  canary -ye  How, 
and  is  a  permanent  colour. 

Strontianite  (stron'shi-an-It),  n.  Native 
carbonate  or  strontia,  a  mineral  that  occurs 
massive,  fibrous,  stellated,  and  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  prism,  modified 
on  the  edges,  or  terminated  by  a  pyramid. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Strontian,  in  Argyleshire. 

Stroutites  (stron-ti'tez),  n.  The  name  given 
to  strontia  by  Dr.  Hope,  who  first  obtained 
this  earth  from  strontianite,  or  native  car- 
bonate of  strontia.  This  name  was  modified 
into  strontia  by  Klaproth. 

Strontitic  (stron-tit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
strontia  or  strontium. 

Strontium  (stron'shi-um),  n,  [From  Stron- 
tian, in  Argyleshire,  where  its  carbonate 
occurs.]  Sym.  Sr.;  at.  wt.  175.  The  metal 
of  which  strontia  is  the  oxide,  procured 
from  the  carbonate  of  strontia  by  Davy  in 
1808,  It  is  a  dark  yellow  substance,  less 
lustrous  than  barium;  sp.  gr.  2*54:  it  is  dif- 
ficultly fusible,  and  not  volatile.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  strontia,  or  protoxide 
of  strontium ;  when  thrown  into  water  it 
decomposes  it  with  great  violence,  produc- 
ing hydrogen  gas,  and  forming  with  the 
water  a  solution  of  strontia.  Strontium  is 
harmless,  while  barium  and  all  its  com- 
pounds are  poisonous. 

Strook  (strbk),  old  pret.  of  strike.    Dryden. 

Stroott  (strb't),  v.i.  To  swell  out;  to  strut. 
'  The  mizzens  strooted  with  the  gale.'  Chap- 
man. 

Strop  (strop),  n.  A  strap.  (See  STRAP.) 
This  orthography  is  particularly  used  for  a 
strip  of  leather,  or  a  strip  of  wood  covered 
with  leather  or  other  suitable  material,  used 
for  sharpening  razors  and  giving  them  a  fine 
smooth  edge;  a  razor-strop. 

Strop  (strop),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  stropped;  ppr. 
stropping.  To  sharpen  with  a  strop  or  strap; 
as,  he  stropped  his  razor. 

Strop  (strop),  n,  [O.Fr.  strope,  the  loop 
whereby  the  oar  of  a  skiff  hangs  to  the  tho  wle ; 
Fr.  etrope,  estrope,  &  strop ;  from  L.  strop- 
pus,  struppus,  a  band.]  1.  Naut.  a  piece 
of  rope,  spliced  generally  into  a  circular 
wreath,  used  to  surround  the  body  of  a 
block,  so  that  it  may  be  hung  to  any  par- 
ticular situation  about  the  masts,  yards,  or 
rigging.  It  is  also  used  for  other  purposes. 
2.  In  rope -making,  a  rope  with  an  eye  at 
each  end,  used  in  twisting  strands. 

Strophe  (stro'fe),  n.  [Gr.  strophe,  a  turn, 
from  strepho,  to  turn.  ]  In  the  Greek  drama, 
that  part  of  a  choral  ode  sung  in  turning 
from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra, 
antistrophe  being  the  reverse.  Hence,  in 
ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  term  for  the  former 


of  two  corresponding  stanzas,  the  latter 
being  the  antistrophe.  The  term  is  some- 
times used  in  regard  to  modern  poetry. 

Strqphic  (stro'fik),  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  strophes. 

Strophiolate,  Strophiolated  (strd'fi-o-lat, 
stro  li-o-lat-ed),  a.  In  bat.  having  strophioles 
or  caruncles,  as  seeds. 

StrophiOle(stro'n-ol),  n.  [L.  strophiolxm, 
a  garland.]  In  bot.  a  little  tubercular  part 
near  the  base  or  hilum  of  some  seeds,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  papilionaceous  order; 
a  caruncle. 

Strophulus  (strofu-lus),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of 
xtrophus,  from  Gr.  strophos,  a  bandlet,  from 
strepho,  to  turn.]  A  papular  eruption  upon 
the  skin  peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  forms  known  popularly  as  red- 
gum,  white-gum,  tooth-rash,  &c. 

Strosserst  (stros'erz),  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  cov- 
ering for  the  leg :  supposed  by  some  com- 
mentators to  be  the  same  as  Trousers, 
Shak. 

Stroud  (stroud),  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  blan- 
ket or  garment  made  of  strouding,  worn  by 
North  American  Indians. 

Strouding  (stroud'ing),  n.  A  coarse  kind 
of  cloth  employed  in  the  trade  with  the 
North  American  Indians ;  material  for 
strouds. 

Stroutt  (strout),  v.i.  [See  STRUT.]  To 
swell ;  to  puff  out ;  to  strut.  '  Mustachios 
strouting  long,  and  chin  close  -  shaved. ' 
Fairfax. 

Stroutt  (strout),  v.t.  To  swell  or  puff  out; 
to  enlarge  by  affectation. 

I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  in  an  his- 
torical truth  nowise  strouted,  nor  made  greater  by 
language.  Bacon, 

Strove  (strov),  pret.  of  strive. 

Strow  (stro),  v.t  pret.  strowed;  pp.  strowed 
or  strown;  ppr.  strowing.  Same  as  Strew. 
'Since  the  Hebrides  were  strown  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Armada,'  Macautay. 

AH  heaven  bursts  her  starry  flowers. 
And  str<nus  her  lights  below.         Tennyson, 

Strowt (stro),a.  [From strow, strew.}   Loose; 

scattered. 

Strowlt  (strol),  v.i.  To  stroll 
Stroy  t  (stroi),  v.  t.  To  destroy. 
Struck  (struk),  pret.  &  pp.  of  strike.  See 

STRIKE. 
Strucken  ( struk 'n),  pp.  of  strike.     'The 

strucken  deer.'    Shak.     [Old  English  and 

Scotch.] 
Structural  (struk'tur-al),  a.    Pertaining  to 

structure;  as,  structural  peculiarities  in  an 

animal. 
Structure  (struk'tur),  n.  [L.  structura,  from 

struo,  structum,  to  build;  whence  construct, 

instruct,  destruction.}    1.  Act  of  building; 

practice  of  erecting  buildings.    [Rare.] 

His  son  builds  on  and  never  is  content, 

Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.   Dryden. 

2.  A  building  of  any  kind,  but  chiefly  a  build- 
ing of  some  size  or  of  magnificence;  an  edifice. 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame.    Pope. 

3.  Manner  of  building ;  form ;  make ;  con- 
struction.    '  Want  of  insight  into  the  struc- 
ture and  constitution  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,'     Woodward. — 4.  The  arrangement  of 
the  parts  in  a  whole,  as  of  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  or  paragraph;  the  arrangement  of 
the  constituent  particles  of  a  substance  or 
body;  as,  the  structure  of  a  rock  or  mineral. 

Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence;  substitute 
one  synonyme  for  another  and  the  whole  effect  is  de- 
stroyed. Alacaulay. 

5.  Manner  of  organization ;  mode  in  which 
different  organs  or  parts  are  arranged ;  as, 
the  structure  of  animals  or  vegetables  or 
any  of  their  parts.  Sometimes  nearly  equi- 
valent to  organization,  as  in  extract  under 
STRUCTURED.  —  Structure  of  rocks,  in  geol. 
the  arrangement  of  their  parts,  viewed  on 
a  larger  scale  than  that  of  their  texture. 
Thus,  a  rock  is  said  to  have  a  massive  struc- 
ture when  it  is  of  a  uniform  texture  over  a 
great  extent  and  presents  no  internal  divi- 
sion into  strata,  columns,  &c. ;  so  when  it  is 
internally  divided  by  fissures  into  column- 
like  masses  of  various  sizes  and  forms  it  is 
said  to  have  a  columnar  structure;  when 
composed  of  parallel  plates  a  tabular  struc- 
ture. 

Structured  (struk'turd),  a.  In  biol.  possess- 
ing a  regular  organic  structure ;  exhibiting 
differentiation  of  parts  for  vital  functions. 

Since  the  passing  from  a  structureless  state  to  a 
structured  state  is  itself  a  vital  process,  it  follows 
that  vital  activity  must  have  existed  while  there  was 
yet  no  structure.  H-  ^fencer. 
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Structureless  (struk'tur-les),  a.  Devoid  of 
structure.  See  extrae-t  under  STRUCTURED. 

Structurist  (struk'tiir-ist),  n.  One  who 
makes  structures;  a  builder.  [Rare.] 

Strudet  (stnul),  n.  A  stock  of  breeding 
mares;  a  stud.  Bailey. 

Struggle  (struga),  t?.i.  pret.  &pp.  struggled; 
ppr.  struggling.  [Formerly  stroggle,  itrogta, 
meaning  to  struggle,  and  also  to  complain 
or  grumble.  Of  doubtful  origin.  Comp. 
Q.&W.  strug,  a  quarrel.  8crugai«,»orlggl*tn 
nlso  found.]  1.  To  make  efforts  with  a  twist- 
ing or  with  contortions  of  the  body. 

So  saying  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  struggled  hard.  Tennyson, 

2.  To  use  great  efforts ;  to  labour  hard ;  to 
strive;  to  contend;  as,  to  struggle  to  save 
life;  to  struggle  with  the  waves;  to  struggle 
against  the  stream. —3.  To  labour  in  pain 
or  anguish;  to  be  in  agony;  to  labour  in  any 
kind  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware. 

And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare. 
Dryden, 

SYN.  To  writhe,  twist,  strive.contend, labour, 
endeavour. 

Struggle  (strug'l),  n.  1.  A  violent  effort  with 
contortions  of  the  body;  a  contortion  of  dis- 
tress; agonized  effort;  agony;  as,  the  death- 
struggle.  '  The  uneasy  struggles  of  a  man  fast 
bound  and  fettered.'  Waterland.  'What 
convulsive  struggles  he  may  make  to  cast 
the  torture  off  from  him?'  Carlyle.—2.  A 
forcible  effort  to  obtain  an  object  or  to  avoid 
an  evil;  an  effort  to  get  on  in  the  world;  as,  a 
man's  early  struggles  with  poverty.— 3.  Con- 
test; contention;  strife;  as,  ^struggle  for  mas- 
tery; a  struggle  between  bodies  of  troops. 

Struggler  (strugler),  n.  One  who  struggles, 
strives,  or  contends. 

Strull  (strul),  n.  A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist 
weight. 

Strum  (strum),  v.i.  [An  imitative  word.] 
To  play  unskilfully  and  coarsely  on  astringed 
instrument;  to  thrum;  as,  why  do  you  keep 
strumming  in  that  way? 

Strum  (strum),  v.  t.  To  play,  as  a  stringed 
instrument,  unskilfully  or  noisily ;  as,  to 
--•tfuui  a  piano. 

Struma  (stro'ma),  n.  pi.  Strumse  (stro'me). 
(L.,  from  strues,  a  pile,  a  heap,  from  struo, 
to  build.  ]  1.  A  term  frequently  used  as  equi- 
valent to  scrofula,  and  sometimes  to  bron- 
chocele  or  goitre.  See  SCROFULA  and  GOITRE. 
2.  In  bot.  a  swelling  in  some  leaves  at  the 
extremity  of  the  petiole,  where  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  lamina,  as  in  Mimosa  sensi- 
tiva.  Also,  in  mosses,  a  dilatation  or  swell- 
ing which  is  sometimes  present  upon  one 
side  of  the  base  of  the  theca. 

Struma  tic  (stro-mat'ik),  a.  Same  as  Stru- 
mose. 

Strumlform  (strb'mi-form),  a.  In  bot. 
having  the  appearance  of  a  struma. 

Strumose,  Strumous  (stro'mos,  stro'mus), 
a.  1.  Scrofulous. — 2.  In  bot.  having  strumie. 
See  STRUMA. 

Strumousness  (strb'mus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  strumose. 

Strumpet  (strum'pet),  n.  [Origin  doubtful, 
but  probably  from  the  Romance.  Wedgwood 
takes  it  from  O.Fr.  strupre,  stupre,  L.  stup- 
rum,  fornication,  debauchery.  It  may  per- 
haps rather  be  a  nasalized  form  from  O.Fr. 
stropier,  estropier,  It.  stroppiare,  Sp.  estro- 
pear,  to  lame,  to  maim,  in  allusion  to  the 
effects  of  venereal  diseases.]  A  prostitute; 
a  harlot. 

Strumpet  (strum'pet),  a.  Like  a  strumpet; 
false;  inconstant.  'Beggar'dbythesirwmpef 
wind.'  Shak. 

Strumpet  (strum'pet),  v.t.  1.  To  debauch. 
Shak.;  M assinger.  —  2.  To  call  or  give  the 
reputation  of  a  strumpet;  hence,  to  belie; 
to  slander.  '  With  his  untrue  reports  strum- 
pet your  fame.'  Massinger. 

Strumstrura  t  (strum 'strum),  n.  A  rude 
musical  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  cittern 
or  guitar.  Dampier. 

Strumulose  (stro'mu-los),  a.  [  Dim.  of  stru- 
mose. ]  In  bot.  furnished  with  a  small  struma. 

Strung  (strung),  pret.  of  string. 

Strunt  (strunt),  v.i.  [A  nasal  form  of  strut.1 
To  walk  sturdily ;  to  walk  with  state ;  to 
strut.  [Scotch.] 

Strunt  (strunt),  n.  1.  Spirituous  liquor  of 
any  kind.  Burns.  —  2.  A  pet ;  a  sullen  fit. 
Ramsay.  [Scotch.] 

Struse  (stro'se),  n.  A  long,  burdensome 
craft  used  for  transport  on  the  inland  waters 
of  Russia. 

Strut  (strut),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  strutted; 
ppr.  strutting.  [O.E.  strut,  strout,  to  swell 
or  bulge,  to  strut;  Dan.  strutte,  to  strut, 


to  stick  out ;  L.G.  xtrtitt,  stiff,  sticking 
out;  G.  strotzen,  to  teem,  superabouml. ] 
1.  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  proud  gait  and 
erect  head;  to  walk  with  affected  dignity  or 
pompousness. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head  and  strut  in  liis  gattT 
£**t 
2.t  To  swell;  to  protuberate. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden, 

Strut  (strut),  n.  1.  A  lofty,  proud  step  or 
walk  with  the  head  erect;  affectation  of  dig- 
nity in  walking.  '  An  ungainly  strut  in  their 
walk.'  Swift. — 2.  In  carp,  (a)  a  piece  of  timber 
obliquely  placed  from  a  king  or  queen  post 
to  support  or  strengthen  a  rafter  or  a  hori- 
zontal piece ;  a  brace ;  a  stretching-piece. 
('_>)  Any  piece  of  timber  in  a  system  of  fram- 
ing which  is  pressed  or  crushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  whose  principal  func- 
tion is  to  hold  things  apart;  as,  the  struts  of 
a  roof  or  a  gate. 

Strut  t  (strut),  a.  Swelling  out;  protuberant. 
He  beginueth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strut 
and  full.  Holland. 

StruthiO  (strb'thi-o),  n.  [L.;  Gr.  struthivn, 
a  sparrow,  an  ostrich.]  A  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallatores  of  Cuvier  or  Cursores 
of  others.  See  OSTRICH. 

Struthiola  (stro'thi-o-la),  n.  [Dim.  of 
Gr.  struthivn,  a  sparrow,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  seeds  to  a  beak.  ]  A  genus 
of  heath-like  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  nat.  order  Thymelacete. 

Struthionidse  (stro-thi-on'i-de),  ?i.  pi.  [Gr. 
stru  th  io»,an  ostrich,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
A  family  of  terrestrial  birds  incapable  of 
flight,  the  wings  being,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  merely  rudimentary,  but  having 
long  and  strong  legs,  which  enable  them  to 
run  with  great  rapidity.  This  family  in- 
cludes the  ostrich,  cassowary,  emu,  &c., 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  Brevipennes  of 
Cuvier  and  the  Ratitse  of  Huxley.  See  BRE- 
VIPENNES,  RATIT*. 

Struthious  (atrb'thi-us),  a.  [L.  struthio,  an 
ostrich.]  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  ostrich; 
belonging  to  the  ostrich  tribe. 

Strutter  (strut'er),  n.  One  who  struts;  a 
pompous  fellow. 

Strutting  (strut'ing),  n.  In  carp,  diagonal 
braces  between  joists  to  prevent  side  de- 
flection. 

Strutting  -  beam,  Strut  -  beam  ( strut '  ing- 
bem,  strut'bem),  n.  An  old  term  for  a  collar- 
beam. 

Struttingly(strut'ing-li), adv.  In  a  strutting 
manner;  withaproud,  loftystep;  boastingly. 

Strutting-piece  (strut'ing-pes),  n.  Same  as 
Straining -piece  (which  see). 

Strychnia,  Strychnine  (strik'ni-a,  strik'- 
nin),  n.  [Gr.  strychnos,  a  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  nightshade  order.]  (C.21HKX2 
02.)  A  vegetable  alkaloid,  the  sole  active 
principle  of  Strychnos  Tieu  te,  the  most  active 
of  the  Java  poisons,  and  one  of  the  active 
principles  of  S.  Ignatii,  S.  nux-vomica, 
S.  colubrina,  Ac.  It  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  S.  nux-vomica.  It  is  col- 
ourless, inodorous,  crystalline,  unalterable 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  extremely  bitter. 
It  is  very  insoluble,  requiring  7000  parts  of 
water  for  solution.  It  dissolves  in  hot  al- 
cohol, although  sparingly,  if  the  alcohol  be 
pure  and  not  diluted.  It  forms  crystallizable 
salts,  which  are  intensely  bitter.  Strychnine 
and  its  salts,  especially  the  latter  from  their 
solubility,  are  most  energetic  poisons.  They 
produce  lock-jaw  and  other  tetanic  affec- 
tions, and  are  used  in  very  small  doses  as 
remedies  in  paralysis. 

Strychnic  (strik'nik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
obtained  from,  or  including  strychnine;  as, 
strychnic  acid. 

Strychnina (strik-ni'na), ?i.  Same  a&Strych- 
nia. 

Strychnos  (strik'nos),  n.  [Gr.  See  STRYCH- 
NIA.] A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Logani- 
aceue.  It  is  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs 
which  do  not  yield  a  milky  juice,  and  have 
opposite,  usually  nerved  leaves  and  corym- 
bose flowers;  some  of  the  species  are  pos- 
sessed of  tendrils,  and  are  climbing  plants. 
They  are  found  principally  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Among  the 
species  are  S.  nux-vomica,  poison-nut  or 
ratsbane  (see  NUX-VOMICA),  and  S.  potato- 
rum,  or  clearing-nut,  an  abundant  plant  in 
the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  seeds,  when  dried,  are  sold  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  clearing  muddy 
water.  The  St.  Ignatius'  bean  is  a  native 
of  Cochin-China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia;  but  the  exact  species 
so  called  is  not  known.  (See  St.  Ignatius' 


bean,  under  SAINT.)  S.  colubnna,  snake- 
wood  or  snake-poison  nut,  is  a  native  of  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  of  Silhet.  It  is 
considered  by  the  Indian  doctors  as  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  da 
capello.  (See  SNAKE-WOOD.)  S.  toxifera, 
wooraly  or  poison-plant  of  Guiana,  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  an  arrow-poison;  5.  Pneitdv- 
quina  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  Its  bark  is  said 
to  be  fully  equal  to  cinchona  in  curing  in- 
termittent fevers.  The  fruit  of  this  species 
is  eaten  by  the  native  children. 

Stryfull,trt.  ForSfrjifr/ulU  Full  of  strife; 
contentious.  Spender. 

Stub  (stub),  n.  [Probably  directly  from  the 
Scandinavian ;  Icel.  xtubbi,  stitbbr,  tttobbi, 
a  stub,  a  stump;  Dan.  stub,  stubble,  a  stump; 
L.G.  stubbet  D.  stobbe,  the  stump  of  a  tree; 
A.  Sax.  styb,  steb,  a  stock,  a  tree  trunk. 
Wedgwood  is  probably  right  in  connecting 
it  with  stab  and  stamp.  He  thinks  the  radi- 
cal idea  is  a  sharp,  abrupt  thrust,  whence 
the  meaning  of  a  body  by  which  such  a 
thrust  can  be  made,  any  abrupt  projection 
or  object  standing  out  of  the  surrounding 
surface.  Stiimp  is  a  nasalized  form  of  this 
word,  and  stubble  is  closely  connected.] 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree ;  that  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  tree  which  remains  fixed  in  the 
earth  when  the  tree  is  cut  down.     'Low 
stubs  gored  his  feet.'    Coleridge. 

Upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the  stub 
h.ith  i>ut  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind. 

2.  t  A  log;  a  block;  a  dolt ;  a  dullard.     '  Our 
dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stitbu.'    Milton.  —  3.  A  stub-nail;  iron  made 
therefrom;  stub-iron.     E.  11.  Knight. 

Stub  (stub),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  stubbed;  ppr. 
stubbing.  1.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots;  to 
extirpate;  as,  to  stub  up  edible  roots;  to 
stub  a  tree.  Swift. — 2.  To  clear  of  roots;  as, 
to  stub  land.  Tennyson.— 3.  To  strike  the 
toes  against  a  stump,  stone,  or  other  fixed 
object.  [United  States.] 

Stubbed  (stub'ed),  a.  [From  stub;  comp. 
Dan.  tttubbe,  to  dock,  to  curtail.]  1.  Short 
and  thick  like  something  truncated;  blunt; 
obtuse.  'Stubbed  horns.'  B.  Jotuon.— 
2.+ Hardy;  not  nice  or  delicate.  'Stubbed, 
vulgar  constitutions.'  Berkeley. 

Stubbedness  (stub'ed-nes),  n.  Bluntuess; 
obtuseness. 

Stubbiness  (stub'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  stubby. — 2.  Same  as  Stubbedness. 

Stubble  (stub1),7i.  [A  dim.  form  from  stub; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  stub,  stubble.]  The  stumps  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  buckwheat,  left 
in  the  ground ;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left  iu 
the  ground  by  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plough  in  the  wheat 
stubbie.  Mortimer. 

Stubbled  (stub 'Id),  a.  I.  Covered  with 
stubble.  'The  stubbled  plain.'  Gay.— 
2.t  Stubbed. 

Stubble -fed  (stub'1-fed),  a.  Fed,  as  cows 
or  geese,  on  the  tine  natural  grass  that  grows 
among  stubble. 

Stubble-goose  (stubl-gb's),  n.  A  goose  fed 
among  stubble. 

Stubble-plough  (stub'1-plou),  n.  A  plough 
for  turning  up  ground  on  which  stubble  is 
left. 

Stubble-rake  (stubl-rak),  n.  A  rake  with 
long  teeth  for  raking  together  stubble. 

Stubbly  (stub'li),o.  1.  Covered  with  stubble; 
having  stubble;  stubbled;  as,  stubbly  fields. 
2.  Resembling  stubble;  short  and  stiff;  as, 
a  stubbly  beard. 

Stubborn(stub'orn),a.  [O.E.  stubbometstub- 
orne^toburn,  stiborne,  &c.,  from  stub,  A.  Sax.. 
styb,  lit.  likea  *f»fc,stockish,  blockish,  hence 
obstinate.  The  termination  seemstopointto 
an  A.  Sax.  adjective  stybor  (from  styb),  with 
common  term,  -or,  to  which  the  term,  -n  or 
-en  was  added.]  1.  Unreasonably  obstinate; 
inflexibly  fixed  in  opinion;  not  to  be  moved 
or  persuaded  by  reasons;  inflexible;  refrac- 
tory; as,  a  stubborn  son;  a  stubborji  mind  or 
soul.  '  Obstinate,  stubborn  to  justice.'  Shak. 
2.  Persevering;  persisting;  steady;  constant. 
*  Stubborn  attention  and  more  than  common 
application.'  Locke.—  3.  Stiff;  not  flexible; 
a«,  a  stubborn  bow.  'Stop  their  mouths 
with  stubborn  bits.'  Shak.  *  A  plant  of  stub- 
born oak.'  Dryden.-  4.  Hardy;  firm;  en- 
during without  complaint. 
Patience  under  torturing  pain, 
Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain.  Swift. 

6.t  Harsh;  rough;  rugged.  '  Your  stubborn 
usage  of  the  Pope.'  Shak.  '  Though  autho- 
rity be  a  stubborn  bear.'  Shak. 

We  will  not  oppose  anything  that  is  hard  and  stub- 
born, but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  their  force. 

Bnrnet. 
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6.  Not  easily  melted  or  worked;  as,  a  stub- 
born ore  or  metal;  refractory.—  Obstinate, 
Stubborn.  See  under  OBSTINATE.— SYN.  Ob- 
stinate, inflexible,  refractory,  intractable, 
obdurate,  headstrong, contumacious,  steady, 
constant,  hardy. 

Stubbornly  (stub'orn-li), adv.  Inastubborn 
mariner;  obstinately;  inflexibly;  contuma- 
ciously. '  When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn 
the  truth.'  Shak, 

Stubbornness  (-»tub'orn-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  stubborn;  as,  (a)  perverse  and  un- 
reasonable obstinacy;  inflexibility;  contu- 
macy. 

StmUfnruftmod  obstinate  disobedience  must  be 
mastered  with  blows.  Locke. 

(&)  Stiffness;  want  of  pliancy,  (c)  Refrac- 
toriness, as  of  ores.  (d)t  Roughness;  harsh- 
ness; ruggedness,  Shak.—  SYN.  Inflexibility, 
pertinacity,  obdnrateness,  contumacy,  per- 
verseness,  persistency,  refractoriness. 

Stubborn  -  shafted  (stub'orn-shaft-ed),  a. 
Having  a  stubborn,  stitf,  or  unbended  shaft 
or  trunk.  'Stubborn-shafted  oaks.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Stubby  (stnb'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 
2.  Short  and  thick;  short  and  strong;  as, 
stubby  bristles. 

Stub-end  (stub'end),  n.  In  mach.  the  en- 
larged end  of  a  connecting-rod,  to  which 
the  strap  is  fastened.  Goodrich. 

Stub-iron  (stub/i-ern),  n.  Iron  formed  from 
stub-nails,  used  principally  for  making  gun- 
barrels  of  superior  quality.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Stub-mortise  (stub'mor-tis),  n.  A  mortise 
passing  through  only  a  part  of  the  timber 
in  which  it  is  formed. 

Stub-nail  (stub'nal),  n.  A  nail  broken  off; 
a  short  thick  nail. 

StUCCO  (stuk'ko),?i.  [It.,  from  O.H.G.  stucchi, 
a  crust.]  1.  Fine  plaster,  used  as  a  coat- 
ing for  walls,  and  to  give  them  a  finished 
surface.  Stucco  for  internal  decorative  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  cornices  and  mouldings 
of  rooms  and  the  enrichment  of  ceilings,  is 
a  composition  of  very  fine  sand,  pulverized 
marble,  and  gypsum,  mixed  with  water  till 
it  is  of  a  proper  consistency.  Within  a  short 
time  after  being  first  applied  it  begins  to 
set  or  gradually  harden,  in  which  state  it 
is  moulded,  and  may  at  length  be  finished 
up  with  metal  tools.  The  stucco  employed 
for  external  purposes  is  of  a  coarser  kind, 
and  variously  prepared,  the  different  sorts 
being  generally  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  cements.  Some  of  these  take  a  surface 
and  polish  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
marble.  The  third  coat  of  three-coat  plaster 
is  termed  stucco,  consisting  of  fine  lime  and 
sand.  There  is  a  species  called  bastard 
stucco,  in  which  a  small  portion  of  hair  is 
used.  Rough  stucco  is  merely  floated  and 
brushed  with  water,  but  the  best  kind  is 
trowelled. —2.  Work  made  of  stucco.— 3.  A 
popular  name  for  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum. 

StUCCO  (stuk'ko),  v.t  To  plaster;  to  over- 
lay with  fine  plaster.  '  Stuccoed  halls. ' 
Warton. 

Stuccoer  (stuk'ko-er),  n.  One  who  stuccoes; 
one  who  applies  stucco  to  walls,  &c.;  one 
who  works  or  deals  in  stucco. 

StUCCO -"Work  (stuk'ko-werk),  «.  Orna- 
mental work  composed  of  stucco,  such  as 
cornices,  mouldings,  and  other  ornaments 
in  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

Stuck  (stuk),  pret.  and  pp.  of  stick. 

Stuck  t  (stuk),  n.    Stucco. 

Stuckt  (stuk),  n.     A  thrust. 

I  had  a  pass  with  a  rapier,  scabbard  and  all;  and 
he  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Shak. 

Stuckle  (stuk'I),  n.  A  number  of  sheaves 
set  together  in  the  field;  a  stook.  [Local.] 

Stuckling  (stuk'ling),  n.  An  apple  pasty, 
thin,  somewhat  half  circular  in  shape,  and 
not  made  in  a  dish.  [Local.] 

Stuck-up  (stuk'up),  a.  Giving  one's  self 
airs  of  importance;  unreasonably  puffed  up; 
affectedly  self-important  or  vain;  exclusive, 
from  an  uudue  sense  of  one's  own  import- 
ance or  position  in  society;  aping  the  man- 
ners or  assuming  the  dignity,  bearing,  or 
importance  of  one's  superiors.  [Colloq.] 

The  airs  of  small,  stuck-up  men  are  amazingly 
ridiculous.  A,  K.  H.  Boya. 

Stud  (stud),  n.  [A.  Sax.  studu,  a  prop,  a 
support,  a  nail ;  Icel.  stod,  a  post,  a  prop ; 
D.  stut,  a  stay,  prop,  support ;  Sc.  stut,  a 
prop;  probably  from  stem  of  steady  (which 
see).  As  to  meaning  5  comp.  G.  staude,  a 
shrub,  a  perennial  plant.]  1.  A  nail  with  a 
large  head,  inserted  in  work  chiefly  for  or- 
nament; an  ornamental  knob. 


A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.        Raleigh. 
Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton. 

2.  An  ornamental  button  or  catch  for  a 
shirt  front,  held  in  its  place  by  being  in- 
serted in  a  hole  worked  for  it,  and  admitting 
of  being  transferred  from  one  shirt  to  an- 
other. —3.  A  supporting  beam ;  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber inserted  in  a  sill  to  support  a  beam;  a 
post  or  prop.  Jer.  Taylor;  Mortimer. — 
4.  In  mach.  (a)  a  short  rod  fixed  in  and  pro- 
jecting from  something,  sometimes  forming 
a  journal.  (6)  A  stud-bolt. —5.  t  A  stem;  a 
trunk.  Spenser. 

Stud  (stud),  v  t.  pret.  &  pp.  studded;  ppr. 
studdiny.  1.  To  adorn  with  shining  studs 
or  knobs. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl, 
Shak. 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  pro- 
minent objects;  to  set  thickly,  as  with  studs. 
'Heaven's  ebon  vault  studded  with  stars.' 
Shelley. 

Stud  (stud),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stod,  a  stud  of  breed- 
ing horses,  especially  mares,  stddhors,  a 
stallion;  G.  stute,  a  mare;  akin  steed  (which 
see).]  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and 
mares,  or  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we  see 
horses  bred  of  excellent  shape.        Sir  If-'.  Temple. 

Stud-bolt  (stud'bolt),  n.  In  mach.  a  bolt 
with  a  thread  at  either  end,  to  be  screwed 
into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end,  and  have  a  nut 
screwed  on  it  at  the  other. 

Stud-book  (stud'buk),  n.  A  book  containing 
a  genealogy  or  register  of  horses  or  cattle 
of  particular  breeds,  especially  of  the  off- 
spring of  famous  thoroughbred  sires  or 
dams. 

Studderyt  (stud'er-i),  n.  A  place  for  keep- 
ing a  stud  of  horses.  '  For  whose  breede 
and  maintenance  .  .  .  King  Henry  the  Eight 
erected  a  noble  studdery.'  Holinshed. 

Studding  (stud'ing),  n.  In  carp,  studs  or 
joistscollectively,  or  material  for  studs  or 
joists. 

Studding-sail  (stud'ing-sal),  n.  [From  stud, 
a  support,  or  altered  from  steadying-sail.} 
Naut.  a  sail  set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  prin- 
cipal sails  during  a  light  wind.— Lower  stud- 
ding-sails are  set  beyond  the  leeches  of  the 
mainsail  and  foresail,  and  fixed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.—  Topmast  and  top-gallant 
studding-sails  are  set  on  the  outside  of  the 
top-sails  and  top-gallant  sails ;  they  are 
spread  at  the  foot  by  booms,  which  slide 
out  from  the  extremities  of  the  main  and 
fore  yards,  and  have  their  heads  or  upper 
edges  attached  to  small  yards,  which  are 
hoisted  up  to  the  topsail  and  top -gallant 
yard-arms. — Studding-sail  booms,  long  poles 


Studding-sails. 

a,  Royal  studding-sail;  *,  Top-gallant  studding- 
sail,  c.  Topmast  studding-sail,  d,  e,  Studding-sail 
booms. 

sliding  through  boom-irons  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  yards  and  from  the  vessel's  sides, 
used  to  spread  the  studding-sails. 
Student  (stu'dent),  n.  [L.  studens,  stu- 
dentis,  ppr.  of  studeo,  to  study.]  1.  A  per- 
son engaged  in  study;  one  who  is  devoted 
to  learning ;  a  scholar ;  as,  the  students  of 
an  academy,  of  a  college  or  university ;  a 
medical  student;  a  law  student.—  2.  A  man 
devoted  to  books;  a  bookish  man;  as,  a 
hard  student;  a  close  student. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful.  Shak. 


3.  One  who  studies  or  examines;  as,  a  stu- 
dent of  nature's  works. 

Studentship  (stu'dent-ship),  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  student. 

Stud-horse  (stud'hors),  n.  [See  STUD.]  A 
breeding  horse;  a  horse  kept  for  propagat- 
ing his  kind. 

Studied  (stud'id),  p.  and  a.  1.  Made  the 
subject  of  study ;  closely  examined ;  read 
with  diligence  and  attention;  well  con- 
sidered ;  as,  the  book  has  been  studied;  the 
subject  has  been  well  studied.  —  2.  Well 
versed  in  any  branch  of  learning;  qualified 
by  study;  learned;  as,  a  man  well  studied  in 
geometry,  or  in  law  or  medical  science. 

I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  is  little  studied  in  the 
theory  of  moral  proportions.  Burke. 

3.  Premeditated ;  deliberate ;  carefully  and 
studiously  contrived  or  thought  out ;  as,  a 
studied  insult. 

The  flattering  senate 

Decrees  him  divine  honours,  and  to  cross  it 
Were  death  with  studied  torments.   Massinger. 

4.  t  Having  a  particular  inclination. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to  re- 
member so  weak  a  composition.  Shak. 

Studiedly  (stud'id-li),  adv.    In  a  studied 

manner. 
Studier  (stud'i-er),  71.    One  who  studies;  a 

student. 

You  are  a  professed  studierof  human  nature — it  is 
the  book  you  love  to  read.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Studio  (stu'di-6),  n.  [It]  The  working 
room  of  a  painter  or  sculptor. 

Studious  (stu'di-us),  a.  [Fr.  studieux,  L. 
studiosus.  See  STUDY.]  1.  Given  to  study; 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
from  books ;  as,  a  studious  scholar.  '  The 
studious  universities.'  Shak.  —  2.  Given  to 
thought  or  to  the  examination  of  subjects 
by  contemplation ;  contemplative.— 3.  Ear- 
nest; eager  to  discoversomething  or  to  effect 
some  object;  busy;  diligent;  as,  to  be  studi- 
ous to  please.  '  Wary  in  thy  studious  care.' 
Shak.  'Studious  to  find  new  friends  and 
new  allies.'  Tickell. — 4.  Attentive  to;  care- 
ful: with  of. 

You  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 

Massinger, 

5.  Planned  with  study;  deliberate;  studied. 

For  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  lewdness,  for  the 
calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety,  what  apology 
can  be  invented*  Rambler. 

6.  Favourable  to  study;  suitable  for  thought 
and  contemplation.    [Poetical.] 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail, 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.        Milton. 

Studiously  (stu'di-us-li),  adv.  In  a  studious  - 
manner;  as,  (a)  with  study;  with  close  at- 
tention to  books;  as,  he  is  studiously  in- 
clined. (&)  With  diligence;  with  zeal  and 
earnestness;  diligently;  carefully;  atten- 
tively. 

Acts  of  outrage  and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free 
state  are  blazoned  in  minute  detail,  and  descend  to 
posterity;  the  deeds  of  tyranny  are  studiously  and 
perpetually  suppressed.  Hallam. 

Studiousness  (stu'di-us-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  studious;  the  habit  or  practice 
of  study;  addictedness  to  books;  thought- 
fulness;  diligence. 

Men  are  sometimes  addicted  to  Studiousness  and 
learning,  sometimes  to  ease  and  ignorance. 

Hake-will. 

Studwork  (stud'werk),  71.  A  wall  of  brick- 
work built  between  studs. 

Study  (stud'i),  n.  [L.  studium,  a  busying 
one's  self  about  a  thing,  zeal,  study,  applica- 
tion to  learning,  from  studeo,  to  busy  one's 
self  about,  to  apply  one's  self  to,  to  study.] 

1.  A  setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon 
a  subject ;  hence,  application  of  mind  to 
books,  to  arts  or  science,  or  to  any  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  is  not  be- 
fore known;  as,  to  be  fond  of  study. 

By  labour  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my 
portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the  strong  propensu 
of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  writ- 
ten  to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it 
die.  Milton. 

Stitdy  gives  strength  to  the  mind;  conversation, 
grace.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Earnest  mental  endeavour;  absorbed  or 
thoughtfulattention;  earnestness;  diligence; 
eagerness. 

It  is  my  study  to  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to 
you.  Shak, 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright  and  know  his  works. 

Milton. 

3.  Any  particular  branch  of  learning  that  is 
studied;  any  object  of  study. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Bacon. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.      Pope. 


ch,  chain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH.  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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4.  A  building  or  an  apartment  devoted  t" 
study  or  to  literary  employment;  the  room 
or  apartment  in  which  a  person  studies. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.          Skak. 

5.  Deep  cogitation;  a  fit  of  thought;  reverie. 

The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a  study 
said.  That  I  cannot  do  with  my  honour.  Bacon. 
8.  In  the  fine  art*,  (a)  a  work  undertaken 
for  improvement  in  the  art  and  often  left 
incomplete.  (6)  A  preparatory  sketch  from 
nature  to  be  used  in  the  composition  of 
other  larger  and  more  finished  works.  Thus, 
entire  figures  in  some  instances;  in  others, 
human  heads,  hands,  or  feet,  animals,  trees, 
plants,  flowers,  and  in  short  anything  de- 
signed from  nature,  receive  the  general 
name  of  studies.—  7.  In  music,  a  piece  of  in- 
strumental music  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  the  player  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  instrument. 
Study  (stud'i),  r.i.  pret.  &  pp.  studied;  ppr. 
»tudying.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  apply  the 
mind  to  books  or  learning;  as,  he  studies 
eight  hours  in  the  day.—  2.  To  fix  the  mind 
closely  upon  a  subject;  to  think  seriously 
or  earnestly;  to  dwell  in  thought;  to  ponder. 
'  To  ttudy  where  I  well  may  dine.'  Shak. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  (or  a  fable. 
Sivi/t. 

3  To  endeavour  diligently;  to  be  zealous. 

We  beseech  you  .  .  .  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  do  your  own  business.         I  Thes.  iv.  10,  II. 

Study  (stud'i),  v.t.  1.  To  apply  the  mind  to 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  ;  to  read  and 
examine  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and 
understanding;  as,  to  study  law  or  theology; 
to  study  languages.  —  2.  To  consider  atten- 
tively; to  examine  closely;  as,  study  the 
works  of  nature. 

Study  thyself:  what  rank  or  what  degree 

Thy  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee.    Dryden. 

3.  To  form  or  arrange  by  previous  thought; 
to  devise;  to  think  intently  on.  '  To  study 
bullions  to  adorn  my  body.'  Shak.  —  i.  To 
con  over,  or  to  commit  to  memory. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  f  Shak. 

5.  To  have  careful  regard  to  ;  to  be  zealous 
for  ;  to  be  solicitous  for  the  good  of  ;  as,  to 
ttudy  one's  own  interests;  to  study  one  per- 
son and  neglect  another. 

Study,  Studdie  (stud'i),  n.  [See  STITHY.) 
A  smith's  anvil  or  forge.  [Scotch.] 

Stufa  (stifla),  ».  [It.  ]  A  jet  of  steam  issu- 
ing from  a  fissure  of  the  earth  in  volcanic 
regions. 

Stuff  (stuf).  "•  [O.Fr.  estofe,  FT.  ettfe,  stuff, 
matter,  substance,  material,  according  to 
Littre  from  G.  staff,  stuff,  which  he  derives 
directly  from  L.  stuppa,  stupa,  tow,  oakum, 
whence  also  G.  stop/en,  to  stop  or  stuff  up.] 
L  In  its  widest  sense  substance  or  matter 
indefinitely  ;  more  particularly,  the  matter 
of  which  anything  is  formed;  material  to  be 
worked  up  in  any  process  of  manufacture. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried.  Caesar  hath  wept  : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.    Shak. 
Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill, 
And  shows  the  stuff,  and  not  the  workman's  skill. 

RoscommOH. 

Do  not  squander  time  ;  for  that  is  the  stuff  which 
life  is  made  of.  Franklin. 

2.  Furniture;  goods.     'If  a  man  deliver 
money  or  stuf.'    Ex.  xxii.  7. 

He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's 
stuff.  Hayward. 

The  farmer  vext  packs  up  his  beds  and  chairs, 
And  all  his  household  stuff.  Tennyson. 

3.  Essence;  elemental  part 

Yet  do  1  hold  it  very  stuff  o1  the  conscience 
murder. 


To  do  no  contrived  m 

4  A  medicine  or  mixture;  a  potion. 

I  did  compound  for  her 

A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  life.  Shak. 

5.  In  com.  (a)  a  general  name  for  all  kinds 
of  fabrics,  of  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or 
thread  manufactured  on  the  loom  ;  as,  silk 
stu/s;  woollen  stuffs,  (b)  Particularly,  wool- 
len cloth  of  slight  texture,  for  linings  and 
women's  apparel  and  the  like.  —  6.  Refuse  or 
worthless  matter;  anything  worthless  or 
trifling;  hence,  foolish  or  irrational  lan- 
guage; nonsense;  trash;  as,  you  are  talking 
stuff. 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write.    Dryde. 

Stuff  (stuf),  v.t  1.  To  fill  by  packing  or 
crowding  material  into  ;  to  cram  full  ;  to 
load  to  excess;  to  crowd. 

I  will  stuf  your  purses  full  of  crowns.        SAatt. 

This  crook  drew  hazel  boughs  adown, 
And  stuff"  d  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown. 
Gay. 


2.  To  fill  or  pack  with  material  necessary  to 
make  complete ;  as,  to  stu/  a  bed-tick  or  a 
cushion. —a  To  cause  to  swell  out.  'Lest 
the  Gods  .  .  .  should  with  a  dropsy  stuff  thy 
skin.'  Dryden. — L  To  fill  the  skin  of;  as  a 
dead  animal,  for  presenting  and  preserving 
its  form;  as,  to  stuff  a  bird.— 5.  To  form  or 
fashion  by  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniqui- 
tous sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuffed  into 
a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  tribunal.  S-wift. 

6.  To  crowd  with  facts ;  to  cram  the  mind 
of;  sometimes,  to  crowd  or  fill  with  false  or 
idle  tales  or  fancies. 

For  thee  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  rf/yTthis  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.    /V/f. 

7.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  anything. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.    Dryden. 

S.  To  thrust  in;  to  crowd;  to  press;  to  pack 
firmly. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  month,  stuff. 
ing  them  close  together.  Bacon. 

9.  To  fill  with  seasoning;  as,  to  stuff  a  leg  of 

veal. 
Stuff  (stnf),  r.i.     To   feed   gluttonously. 

'  Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff. ' 

Swift. 
Stuffed  (stuft),  p.  and  a.    Having  the  nose 

obstructed,  as  during  a  cold. 

I'm  stuff  'd,  cousin ;  I  cannot  smell.         Shak. 

Staffer  (stufer),  n.  1.  One  who  stuffs;  speci- 
fically, one  who  stuffs  the  skins  of  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  as  specimens, 
&c. ;  as,  a  bird-stu/er.— 2.  That  which  stuffs; 
specifically,  a  machine  or  instrument  for 
filling  in  stuffing  or  seasoning;  as,  a  sausage- 
stuffer. 

Stuff-gown  (stuf'goun),  n.  A  gown  made 
of  stun;  hence,  metonymically,  a  junior  bar- 
rister, or  one  under  the  rank  of  queen's 
counsel,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  wear 
a  silk  gown. 

Stuffiness  (stuf'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  stuffy,  close,  or  musty;  as,  the 
stuffiness  of  a  room. 

Stuffing  (stuf'iug),  11.  1.  That  which  is  used 
for  filling  anything;  as,  the  stuffing  of  a 
saddle  or  cushion.— 2.  Seasoning  for  meat ; 
that  which  is  put  into  meat  to  give  it  a 
higher  relish. 

Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and  stuff- 
ings. Mortimer. 

Stuffing-box  (stuf'ing-bpks),  n.  In  much. 
a  contrivance  for  securing  a  uteam,  air,  or 
water  tight  jointwhen 
it  is  required  to  pass 
a  movable  rod  out  of 
a  vessel  or  into  it.  It 
consists  of  a  close  box 
cast  round  the  hole 
through  which  the  rod 
passes,  in  which  islaid, 
around  the  rod  and  in 
contact  with  it,a  quan- 
tity of  hemp  or  india- 
-rubber  packing.  This 
packing  is  lubricated 
with  oily  matter,  and 
a  ring,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure,  is  then 
placed  on  the  top  of  it 
and  pressed  down  by 
screws,soastosqueeze 
the  packing  into  every  box. 
crevice.  The  stuffing- 
box  is  used  in  steam -engines,  pumps,  on  the 
shaft  of  a  screw-steamer  where  it  passes 
through  the  stern,  &c. 
Stuffy  (stufi),  a.  [Comp.  stive.}  I.  Difficult 
to  breathe  in;  close;  musty:  said  of  a  room. 
'The  salon  was  beginning  to  get  stuffy  and 
hot.'  Sunday  at  Home.  — 2.  Stout;  mettle- 
some; resolute.  [Scotch.]— 3.  Angry;  sulky; 
obstinate.  [United  States.] 
Stuke  t  (stuk),  n.  Stucco. 
Stull  (stul),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
stool;  comp.  G.  stotten,  astaud,  a  support.' 
In  mining,  (a)  an  arching  of  boards  serving 
to  protect  the  workmen  from  stones  falling 
from  the  roof.  (6)  Same  as  Bunning. 
Stulm  (stulm),  n.  [Comp.  Sw.  stoll,  G.  stol- 
len,  a  gallery.]  A  shaft  to  draw  water  out 
of  a  mine.  [Local  or  obsolete.] 
Stulp  (stulp),  it.  [IceL  stolpi,  a  post,  a  pil- 
lar; Dan.  Sw.  and  O.D.  stolpe.]  A  short 
stout  post  driven  into  the  ground  for  any 
purpose.  [Provincial  English.] 
Stultification  (sturti-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  stultifying  or  state  of  being  stultified. 
Stultifler  (stul'ti-fi-er),  n.  One  who  stulti 
fles. 
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Stultify  (stul'ti-fl),  v.t.  pret.  <fr  pp.  stulti- 

Jicd;  ppr.  stultifying,  [L.  vtitltux,  foolish, 
and/rtc«'o,  to  make.]  1.  To  make  foolish;  to 
make  a  fool  of.  Burke,—  2.  To  look  upon  as 
a  fool  or  as  foolish. 

The  modern  sciolist  stitltifirs  all  understandings 
but  his  own,  and  that  which  he  regards  as  his  own. 
Haztitt. 

3,  In  laic,  to  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane, 
for  avoiding  some  act. —  To  stultify  one'* 
self,  to  unsay,  directly  or  by  implication, 
what  one  has  already  asserted ;  to  lay  one's 
self  open  to  an  accusation  of  self-contradic- 
tion. 

5tultiloquen.ce  (stul-til'o-kwens),  n.  [L. 
stultim,  foolish,  and  loquentia,  a  talking. 
from  loquor,  to  speak.]  Foolish  talk;  a 
babbling. 

Stultiloquent  (stul-til'o-kwent),  a.  Given 
to  stultiloquence,  or  foolish  talk. 

Stultiloquently  (stul-til'o-kwent-li),  adv. 
In  a  Stultiloquent  manner;  with  foolish 
talk. 

Stultiloquy  ( stul-til'o-kwi ),  n.  [L.  stulti- 
loquiutn.  See  8TULTILOQUKNCE.  ]  Foolish 
talk;  silly  discourse;  babbling.  'A  mere 
stultiloquy,  or  talking  like  a  fool.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Stum  (stum),  n.     [D.  stom,  unfermented 
wine,  must,  wine  that  has  not  worked,  from 
stom,  G.  Ktnmm,  Dan.  and  Sw.  stum,  dumb, 
mute.]    1.  Unfermented  grape-juice;  must 
or  new  wine,  often  mixed  with  dead  or  vapid 
wine  to  raise  a  new  fermentation. 
Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum,  be  all  fine. 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 
B,  j  orison, 

2.  Wine  revived  by  being  made  by  must  to 
ferment  anew.  Hudibras. 

Stum  (stum),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  stummed;  ppr. 
stumming.  1.  To  renew  by  mixing  with 
must  and  fermenting  anew.  'We  ntum  our 
wines  to  renew  their  spirits.  *  Sir  J.  Floyer. 
2.  To  fume  a  cask  with  brimstone.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Stumble  (stum'bl),  v.i.  pret.  «fc  pp.  stumbled; 
ppr.  stumbling.  [O.K.  stomble,  stomel,  a 
form  allied  to  Prov.  E.  stummer,  Sc.  stam- 
mer, IceL  stumra,  to  stumble,  to  walk  with 
uncertain  steps ;  Dan.  dial,  atumle,  stumre, 
to  stamp,  to  totter;  E.  stump;  L.G.  stum- 
peln,  stumpern,  to  walk  with  heavy  steps ; 
N.  stwnble,  to  totter.  Allied  also  probably 
to  step  and  stamp.]  1.  To  trip  in  walking 
or  moving  in  any  way  upon  the  legs;  to 
strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall  or  to  endanger  a 
fall;  to  stagger  after  a  false  step. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness ;  they  know 
not  at  what  they  stumble.  Prov.  iv.  19. 

My  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties  are  lamed. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  bungling,  noisy,  and  un- 
steady manner.  '  He  stumbled  up  the  dark 
avenue.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— $.  To  fall  into  crime 
or  error;  to  err. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and 
there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. 

i  Jn.  ii.  10. 

4.  To  strike  upon  without  design;  to  fall  on; 
to  light  ou  by  chance:  with  on  or  upon. 

Ovid  stumbled  by  some  inadvertence  upon  Uvia 
in  a  bath.  Dryden. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  by  men  busy  and  inquisitive. 

Ray. 

Stumble  (stum'bl),  v.t  1  To  cause  to  stum- 
ble; to  cause  to  trip  or  stagger;  to  trip  up. 
'  False  and  dazzling  fires  to  stumble  men.' 
M ilton.— 2.  To  confound ;  to  puzzle ;  to  put 
to  a  nonplus;  to  perplex;  to  embarrass. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  foundation 
of  this  hypothesis.  Lofte, 

Stumble  (stum'bl),  n.  1.  The  act  of  stum- 
bling; a  trip  in  walking  or  running. — 2.  A 
blunder;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of 
an  honourable  life.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Stum'bl er  (stum'bler),  n.  One  that  stumbles 
or  makes  a  blunder. 

A  stiimbler  stumbles  least  in  rugged  way. 

G.  Herbert. 

Stumbling-block  (stum'bling-blok),  n.  Any 
cause  of  stumbling;  that  which  forms  a  dif- 
ficulty in  one's  way ;  that  which  causes  of- 
fence :  generally  used  in  figurative  sense. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

i  Cor.  i.  23. 

Stumblingly  (stum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a 
stumbling  manner.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Stumbling-stone  (stum'bling-st6n),n.  Same 
as  Stumbling-block.  T.  Burnt  t, 

Stump  (stump),  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
stub;  Dan.  stump,  a  fragment,  a  stump, 
stump,  blunt,  dull;  D.  stomp,  a  stump, 
stomp,  blunt,  dull ;  G.  stwnpf,  a  stump,  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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STTTPULOSE 


short  einl,  shortened,  ducked,  blunt.  See 
STUB.]  1.  The  fixed  or  rooted  part  of  any- 
thing remaining  after  another  part  has  been 
lopped  off,  destroyed,  or  the  like;  as,  (a)  the 
stab  of  a  tree ;  the  part  of  a  tree  remaining 
in  the  earth  after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  or 
the  part  of  any  plant  left  in  the  earth  after 
it  is  cut  down,  (b)  The  part  of  a  limb  or 
other  body  remaining  after  a  part  is  am- 
putated or  destroyed;  as,  the  stump  of  a 
leg,  of  a  finger,  or  a  tooth. — 2.  pi.  Legs;  as, 
to  stir  one's  stumps,  [Colloq.]  — 3.  One  of 
the  three  posts  constituting  the  wicket  at 
the  game  of  cricket.  Their  lower  ends  are 
pointed  so  as  to  be  easily  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  the  height  at  which  they  stand 
when  fixed  is  27  inches ;  the  space  between 
them  must  not  allow  of  the  ball  passing 
through.  The  top  of  each  stump  is  grooved, 
and  in  the  grooves  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
called  bails  are  laid,  from  stamp  to  stump. 
4  A  short  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper  cut 
to  a  point,  and  used  to  rub  down  the  harsh 
or  strong  lines  of  a  crayon  or  pencil  draw- 
ing, for  shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid  tints 
on  paper  from  colours  in  powder. — On  the 
stump,  in  the  course  of  itinerating  through 
a  district  or  country  and  making  speeches 
at  different  places,  for  political  or  other 
purposes.  Saturday  Rev.  [Originally  United 
States.  The  word  had  its  origin  in  the  prac- 
tice of  itinerant  orators  using  the  stump  of 
a  tree  to  speak  from  in  lately  cleared  dis- 
tricts.] 

Stump  (stump),  v.t.  1.  To  cut  off  a  part  of; 
to  reduce  to  a  stump;  to  lop. 

Around  the  stumped  top  soft  moss  did  grow. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  strike,  as  anything  fixed  and  hard, 
•with  the  toe.  [Vulgar.]  — 3.  To  challenge; 
to  defy;  to  puzzle;  to  confound.  [Colloq. 
and  low,  United  States.]— 4.  To  make  a  tour 
through  or  to  travel  over,  making  speeches 
for  political  or  personal  purposes.  Satur- 
day Rev.  See  the  noun.— 5.  In  cricket,  (a)  to 
knock  down  a  stump  or  stumps  of. 

A  herd  of  boys  with  clamour  bowl'd 
And  stump'd  the  wicket.  Tennyson, 

(&)  To  put  out  of  play  by  knocking  down  the 
wicket  which  the  player  or  batsman  is  try- 
ing to  defend,  when  he  is  off  the  ground 
allotted  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  game : 
sometimes  with  out;  as,  he  was  stumped,  or 
stumped  out.  T.  Hughes.  Hence— 6.  To  de- 
feat, impoverish,  or  ruin. 

Don't  you  know  our  history? — haven't  you  heard, 
ray  dear  fellow,  we  are  stumped  t  T.  Hook. 

Stump  (stump),  v.L  1.  To  walk  stiffly, 
heavily,  or  noisily.— 2.  To  make  electioneer- 
ing or  other  such  speeches  from  the  stump 
of  a  tree  or  other  elevation :  in  a  contemp- 
tuous sense.  [American.]  — To  stump  it, 
(a)  to  make  an  escape ;  to  take  to  flight ;  to 
run  off.  [Slang.] 

Stump  it,  my  cove ;  that's  a  Bow-street  runner. 
Lord  Lytton. 

(6)  To  travel  about  making  stump-speeches. 
— To  stump  up,  to  pay  or  hand  over  money; 
as,  I  will  make  him  stump  up  for  my  lost 
time.  [Colloq.] 

Stumper  (stump'er),  n.  1.  One  who  stumps. 
2.  A  boaster.  —  3.  A  story  that  puzzles  or 
creates  incredulity.  [Colloq.  United  States.] 

Stump-orator  (stump'or-a-ter),  n.  A  man 
who  harangues  the  populace  from  the  stump 
of  a  tree  or  other  elevation ;  a  frothy  or 
bombastic  speaker. 

Stump-oratory  (stump'or-a-to-ri),  n.  Ora- 
tory such  as  that  of  a  stump-orator. 

Stump-speaker  (stump'spek-er),  n.  A  pop- 
ular political  speaker.  [United  States.] 

Stump-speech  (stump'spech),  n.  A  speech 
made  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  im- 
provised platform;  an  electioneering  speech 
in  favour  of  one's  self  or  some  other  politi- 
cal candidate ;  a  loud,  frothy,  bragging,  or 
bombastic  harangue.  [United  States.] 

Stumpy  (stump'i),  a.  l.  Full  of  stumps. — 
2.  Short;  stubby.  [Colloq.] 

Stun  (stun),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  stunned;  ppr. 
stunning.  [A.  Sax.  stunian,  to  stun,  to  make 
stupid  with  a  noise;  G.  staunen,  to  be  aston- 
ished, to  be  stupefied.  Perhaps  from  same 
root  as  L.  tono,  to  thunder,  with  prefixed  s.] 

1.  To  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  of ;  to 
blunt  or  stupefy  the  organs  of  hearing  of; 
to  confound  or  make  dizzy  by  loud  noise  or 
sound. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunned  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'ert 
Dryden. 

2.  To  render  insensible  or  dizzy  by  force  or 
violence ;  to  render  senseless  by  a  blow. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow. 

And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.     Dryden. 


3.  To  surprise  completely;  to  overpower. 

William  was  quite  stunned  at  my  discourse,  and 
held  his  peace.  De  Foe. 

Stung  (stung),  pret.  &  pp.  of  sting. 

Stunk  (stungk),  pret.  of  stink. 

Stunner  (stun'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  stuns. —2.  Anything  that  stuns  or 
astonishes  by  its  appearance  or  other  quali- 
ties; anything  wonderfully  or  extraordinar- 
ily good;  something  first-rate:  often  applied 
to  a  person  or  thing  of  very  showy  appear- 
ance. [Slang.  ] 

I  am  hu'.y  working  a  cap  for  you,  dear  aunty,  .  .  . 
and  I  think  when  finished  it  will  be  quite  a  stunner. 
Dean  Ramsay. 

Stunning  (stun'ing),  a.  Of  unusual  quality 
or  qualities;  first-rate;  excellent;  very  good; 
as,  a  stunning  girl;  stunning  cigars;  stun- 
ning-wine, [Slang.] 

Stunt  (stunt),  v.t.  [A  form  of  stint;  A.  Sax. 
stintan,  to  be  weary,  stunt,  blunt,  stupid ; 
Icel.  (non-nasalized)  stuttr,  short,  stunted; 
O.Sw.  sttttt,  stunt,  docked,  short;  G.  xtutzen, 
to  dock,  to  shorten.]  To  hinder  from  free 
growth;  to  shorten  or  check  in  growth;  to 
dwarf;  as,  to  stunt  a  child;  to  stunt  a  plant. 
When,  by  a  cold  penury,  I  blast  the  abilities  of  a 
nation,  and  stunt  the  growth  of  its  active  energies, 
the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Burke. 

Stunt  (stunt),  n.  1.  A  check  in  growth.— 
2.  That  which  has  been  checked  in  its 
growth ;  a  stunted  animal  or  thing.  — 3.  A 
young  whale,  two  years  old,  which,  haying 
been  weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  but  little 
blubber. 

Stuntedness  (stunfed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  stunted. 

Stunt  inessl  (stunt'i-nes),n.  Same  asStunted- 
ness. 

Stuntness  (stunt'nes),  n.  Shortness;  ab- 
ruptness. [Rare.] 

Short  sentences  are  prevalent  in  our  language,  as 
long  ones  are  in  German.  In  all  things  we  incline  to 
curtness  and  stuntness.  J.  Earte. 

Stupa  (sto'pa),  n.  [Skr.  stupa,  an  accumu- 
lation, a  mount,  a  stupa  or  tope.]  The  name 
given  by  Buddhists  to  certain  sacred  monu- 
mental structures.  As  distinguished  from 
the  dagoba,  the  true  stupa  commemorates 
some  event,  or  marks  some  spot,  held  dear 
by  the  followers  of  Buddha;  while  the  dago- 
ba contains  relics  of  that  deity.  The  names, 
however,  are  sometimes  confounded. 

Stupa,  Stupe  (stu'pa,  stup),  n,  [L.  stupa, 
tow.]  Flannel,  flax,  or  other  such  articles 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  plain  or  medicated, 
applied  to  a  wound  or  sore. 

Stupe  (stup),  v.t.  To  apply  a  stupa  or  stupe; 
to  foment.  Wiseman. 

Stupe  t  (stup),  n.  A  stupid  or  foolish  per- 
son. Bickerstaff. 

Stupefacient  (stu-pe-fa'shi-ent),  a.  [L.  stu- 
pe/aciens,  stupe fadentis,  ppr.  of  stupefacio. 
See  STUPEFACTION.]  Having  a  stupefying 
power. 

Stupefacient  (stu-pe-fa'shi-ent),  n.  A  medi- 
cine which  produces  stupor  or  insensibility; 
a  narcotic. 

Stupefaction  (stu-pe-fak'shon),  n.  [L.  flu-, 
pefacio.  See  STUPEFY.]  1.  The  act  of  stupe-" 
fying  or  state  of  being  stupefied. — 2.  A  stolid 
or  senseless  state;  insensibility;  dulness; 
torpor;  stupidity. 

Resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings  a 
hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it.  South. 

Stupefactive  ( stu-pe-fak'tiv  ),  a.  Causing 
insensibility;  deadening  or  blunting  the 
sense  of  feeling  or  understanding;  narcotic. 

Stupefactive  (stu-pe-fak'tiv),7i.  That  which 
stupefies ;  specifically,  a  medicine  that  pro- 
duces stupor;  a  Stupefacient.  'Teaching 
us  to  refuse  any  anodynes  or  stupe/actives.' 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

Stupefiedness  (stu'pe-fid-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  stupefied ;  stupefaction ;  insensi- 
bility. 'The  deadness  and  Stupefiedness  of 
the  part.'  Boyle. 

Stupefier  (stu'pe-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  stupefies,  or  makes  dull  or  stupid. 

Stupefy  (stu'pe-fl),  v.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  stupefied; 
ppr.  stupefying.  [Fr.  stupefier,  from  L.  stu- 
pe facere—stupeo,  to  be  struck  senseless,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  blunt  the  faculty  of 
perception  or  understanding  in ;  to  deprive 
of  sensibility;  to  make  dull  or  dead  to  ex- 
ternal influences;  to  make  torpid;  as,stupe- 
fied  by  narcotics  or  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
'  As  the  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stu- 
pefy the  brain  of  a  man  overcharged  with 
it.'  South.—  2.t  To  deprive  of  material  mo- 
bility. 

It  is  not  malleable;  but  yet  it  is  not  fluent,  but 
stupefied.  Bacon. 

[Sometimes  incorrectly  written  stupi/y.} 


Stupend  t  (stu-pend')f  «.  Stupendous.  '  Stu- 
pend  and  admirable  conclusions.'  Burton. 

Stupendioust  (stu-pen'di-us),  a.  Stupend- 
ous. '  At  sight  of  that  stupendious  bridge 
his  joy  increased.'  Milton. 

Stupendiouslyt  (stu-pen'di-us-li),  adv.  Stu- 
pendously. Sandys. 

Stupendous  (stu-pen'dus),  a.  [L.  stupendus, 
wonderful,  amazing,  astonishing;  from  stu- 
peo,  to  be  struck  senseless,  to  be  astonished.  ] 
.Striking  dumb  by  magnitude;  hence,  aston- 
ishing; great  and  wonderful;  of  astonishing 
magnitude  or  elevation;  grand;  as,a  stupen- 
do*t«pile;  &  stupendous  edifice;  a  stupendous 
mountain. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.    Pope. 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous.    H,  Smith. 

Stupendously  (stu-pen'dus-li),  ado.    In  a 

stupendous  manner. 
Stupendousness  (stu-pen'dus-nes),  n.    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  stupendous. 
Stupent  (stu'pent),  a.  [L.  stupens,  stupentis, 

ppr.  of  stupeo,  to  be  stupefied.  ]  Confounded ; 

astounded;  stunned  into  silence.     [Rare.] 

We  will  say  mournfully,  in  the  presence  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  that  we  stand  speechless,  stnfent,  and 
know  not  what  to  say  I  CarlyU. 

Stupeous  (stu'pe-us),  a.  [L.  stupa,  tow.] 
Resembling  tow ;  covered  with  long  loose 
hairs  or  filaments  like  tow;  stupose. 

Stupid  (stu'pid),  a.    [L.  stupidus,  from  stu- 

n,  to  be  astonished,  to  be  struck  sense- 
L  ]  1.  Deprived  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently of  the  perceptive,  thinking,  or  reason- 
ing faculties;  bereft  of  feeling;  in  a  state 
of  stupor;  dull  as  regards  the  faculties; 
deadened;  insensible;  stupefied.  *  Stupid 
with  age.'  Shak. 

With  wild  surprise, 

A  moment  stupid,  motionless  he  stood.      Thomson, 
And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Devoid  of  understanding ;  possessed  of 
dull  gross  folly. 

No  man  who  knows  aught  can  be  so  j*»//rfrodeny 
that  all  men  naturally  were  born  free.  AtUton. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  resulting  from  stu- 
pidity; formed   without   skill  or  genius; 
senseless;  nonsensical. 

Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times.  Swi/t. 

Stupidity  (stu-pid'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  stupidiU, 
L.  stupiditas.  See  STUPID.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stupid ;  as,  (a)  insensibility 
to  external  impressions ;  numbness  of  feel- 
ing; stupor;  astonishment. 

A  stupidity 
Past  admiration  strikes  me,  joined  with  fear. 

Chapman. 

(6)  Extreme  dulness  of  perception  or  under- 
standing; dull  foolishness. 

Pure  stupidity  is  of  a  quiet  nature,  and  content  to 
be  merely  stupid.  Carlyle. 

SYS.  Insensibility,  torpidness,  deadness, 
sluggishness,  sottishness,  doltishness,  bloek- 
i  sin  less,  senselessness. 

Stupidly  (stu'pid-li),  adv.  In  a  stupid  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  with  suspension  or  inactivity  of 
understanding  or  perception.  (6)  Without 
the  exercise  of  reason  or  judgment ;  with 
dull  folly. 

Stupidness  (stu'pid-nes),  n.     Stupidity. 

Stupifier  (stu'pi-fl-er),  n.  Same  as  Stupefier. 

Stupify  (stu'pi-fi),  v.t.     Same  as  Stupefy. 

Stupor  (stu'por),  n.  [L.]  1.  Great  diminu- 
tion or  suspension  of  sensibility ;  suppres- 
sion of  sense;  a  state  in  which  the  faculties 
are  deadened  or  dazed;  as,  the  patient  is  in 
a  stupor.  'A  stupor  or  dull  pain  in  the 
thigh.'  Arbuthnot. — 2.  Intellectual  insensi- 
bility ;  moral  deadness ;  heedlessness  or  in- 
attention to  one's  interests. 

Our  church  stands  haltered,  dumb,  like  a  dumb 
ox;  lowing  only  for  provender  {of  tithes);  content,  if 
it  can  have  that ;  or,  with  dumb  stupor,  expecting  its 
further  doom.  Carlyle. 

Stupose  (stu'pos),  a.  [From  L.  stupa,  tow.] 
In  hot.  having  a  tuft  of  hairs;  composed  of 
matted  filaments  like  tow. 

Stuprat e  (stu'prat), v.  t.  pret. &  pp.  stuprated; 
ppr.  stuprating.  [L.  stupro,  stupratum,  to 
defile,  from  stupnnn,  defilement.  ]  To  ravish; 
to  debauch.  Heywood. 

Stupration  (stu-pra'shon),  n.  Rape;  vio- 
lation of  chastity  by  force.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stuprum  (stu'prum).  n.  [L.]  1.  Forcible 
violation  of  the  person;  rape.— 2.  In  civil 
law,  every  union  of  the  sexes  forbidden  by 
morality. 

Stupulose  (stu'pu-los),  a.  [Dim.  of  stupose.] 
Iii  tot.  covered  with  coarse,  decumbent  hairs. 
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Sturdied  (sterMid),  a.  Affected  with  the 
disease  called  sturdy;  as,  '  sturdied  sheep.' 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sturdily  (sterMi-li),  adv.  In  A  sturdy  man- 
ner; stoutly  ;  lustily.  '  Tuughly  chew  and 
sturdily  digest.'  Donne. 

Sturdlness  (ster'di-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sturdy;  stoutness;  lustiness; 
vigorousness. 

Sturdy  (ster'di),  a    [Commonly  derived  from 

inconsiderate ;  like  It.  stordire,  to  deafen, 
to  stupefy,  possibly,  according  to  Diez,  from 
a  form  extordire,  for  cxtorpidire— L.  ex,  and 
torpidus,  stupefied,  from  tarpeo,  to  be  numb. 
But  more  probably  from  Icel.  stirdr,  hard, 
stiff,  unbending,  harsh ;  perhaps  from  root 
of  stark,  stare.]  l.t  Foolishly  obstinate; 
stupidly  hardened;  stubborn;  stiff-necked. 

A  sturdy  hardened  sinner  advances  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than  he  took 
the  first  step.  Atterbury. 

2.  Stiff;  stout;  strong;  as,  a  sturdy  oak. 

He  was  not  of  a  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs 
rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton, 

3.  Exhibiting  strength  or  force;  forcible; 
lusty;   violent;  vigorous.      'A  few  sturdy 
steps.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 
Gray. 

4.  Robust  in  body;  strong;  stout;  vigorous 
and  hardy;  as,  a  sturdy  ploughman. 

The  men  of  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  material  in- 
terests, succumbed  to  a  course  of  treatment  which 
their  more  sturdy  ancestors  would  not  have  endured 
from  an  English  ministry.  W.  Chambers. 

Sturdy  (ster/di),  n.  [Gael,  stuird,  stuirdean, 
vertigo,  drunkenness,  sturdy.]  A  disease  in 
sheep,  marked  by  a  disposition  to  stagger, 
sit  on  the  rump,  turn  towards  one  side, 
stupor,  Ac.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence 
within  the  brain  of  the  cystic  form  (Ccenu- 
rus)  or  immature  embryo  of  a  particular 
speciesof  tape-worm  (TceniaCcenurus),  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  The  sheep  attacked  are  gene- 
rally under  two  years  old,  and  a  radical  cure 
is  rarely  effected,  puncturing  and  trephining 
the  head  over  the  injured  part  giving  but 
temporary  relief. 

Sturgeon  (ster'jon),  n.  [Fr.  esturgeon,  from 
L.L.  sturio,  from  O.H.G.  sturio,  A.  Sax. 
styria,  Mod.  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  stor,  sturgeon.] 


V   y- 


Sturgeon  (Acifeiiser  sturio}. 

A  ganoid  flsh  of  the  genus  Acipenser,  family 
Sturionidee,  the  members  of  which  family 
are  popularly  included  under  the  name 
sturgeon.  The  general  form  of  the  sturgeon 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  shark,  but  the  body 
is  covered  with  numerous  bony  plates  in 
longitudinal  rows ;  the  exterior  portion  of 
the  head  is  also  well  mailed ;  the  mouth 
placed  under  the  snout  is  small  and  eden- 
tated ;  the  palatal  bones,  soldered  to  the 
maxillaries,  convert  them  into  the  upper 
jaw.  The  mouth,  placed  on  a  pedicel  that 
has  three  articulations,  is  more  protractile 
than  that  of  a  shark.  The  eyes  and  nostrils 
are  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  cirri  are 
inserted  under  the  snout.  On  the  back  is  a 
single  dorsal  fin,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  The 
sturgeons  ascend  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe 
in  great  abundance,  and  are  the  objects  of 
important  fisheries.  The  flesh  of  most  of 
the  species  is  wholesome  and  agreeable  food; 
their  ova  is  converted  into  caviare,  and  their 
air-bladder  affords  the  finest  isinglass.  The 
common  sturgeon  (Acipenser sturw)  is  found 
in  most  of  the  large  rivera  of  Europe.  Its 
flesh  is  delicate  and  well-flavoured,  some- 
what resembling  veal.  When  caught  in  the 
Thames,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord- 
mayor  of  London,  it  is  a  royal  flsh,  reserved 
for  the  sovereign.  The  sterlet  (A .  ruthenus) 
is  found  in  the  Volga  and  the  Danube.  (See 
STERLET.)  The  great  or  white  sturgeon,  or 
beluga  (A.  huso),  is  found  in  the  Danube, 
the  Volga,  and  other  rivers  running  into 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  frequently 
exceeds  12  and  15  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 


above  1200  pounds.  The  flesh  is  not  much 
esteemed,  but  the  finest  isinglass  is  made 
from  its  air-bladder.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  North  America. 

Sturiones,  Sturionidse(stu-ri-6'nez,  stu-ri- 
on'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  ganoid  fishes,  of 
which  the  common  sturgeon  (Acipenser 
sturio)  is  the  type.  See  STURGEON. 

Stuiionian  (stu-ri-6'ni-an),  n.  A  member 
of  the  family  Sturiones  or  Sturionida;. 

Sturk  (sterk),  n.  A  young  ox  or  heifer.  See 
STIRK.  [Local.] 

Sturuidas  (ster'ni-de),  n.  pi.  The  starlings, 
a  family  of  insessorial  birds,  of  which  Stur- 
nus  is  the  type  genus. 

Sturnus  (ster'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  starling.]  A 
genus  of  insessorial  birds,  of  which  the  com- 
mon starling  (Sturnus  mdyaris)  is  a  familiar 
example.  See  STARLING. 

Sturt  (sturt),  v.t.  [Sw.  storta,  to  vex,  to  dis- 
turb; G.  stiiren,  to  disturb ;  akin  stir.]  To 
vex;  to  trouble.  [Old  and  provincial.  ] 

Sturt  (sturt),  v.i.  To  startle;  to  be  afraid. 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Sturt  (sturt),  n.  Trouble;  disturbance; 
vexation;  wrath;  heat  of  temper.  [Scotch.] 

Sturt  (stert),  n.  In  m  ining,  an  extraordinary 
profit  made  by  a  tributer  by  taking  the  ex- 
cavation or  cutting  of  a  course  of  ore  at  a 
high  price. 

Stutt  (stut),  v.i.     To  stutter. 

Nay,  he  hath  Albano's  imperfection  too. 

And  stitts  when  he  is  violently  moved.    Marstem. 

Stutter  (stut'er),  v.i.  [D.  stotteren,  L.G. 
stotern,  G.  stottern,  to  stutter ;  freq.  forms 
corresponding  to  O.  and  Prov.  E.  stut,  to 
stutter,  to  stagger;  Sc.  slot,  to  rebound;  L.G. 
stolen,  to  knock;  Icel.  stauta,  to  strike.]  To 
stammer;  to  hesitate  in  uttering  words. 

When  I  want  to  apologize  I  always  stutter. 

Lard  I.ytton. 

Stutter  (stut'er),  n.  1.  A  stammer;  a  hesi- 
tation in  speaking ;  as,  to  be  troubled  with 
&  stutter.  See  STAMMER.— 2.  t  A  stutterer. 
'  Many  stutters  (we  find)  are  choleric  men.' 
Bacon. 

Stutterer  (stut'er-er),  n.  One  who  stutters; 
a  stammerer. 

Stuttering  (stut'er-ing),  n.  A  hesitation  in 
speaking,  in  which  there  is  a  spasmodic  and 
uncontrollable  reiteration  of  the  same  syl- 
lable. See  STAMMERING. 

Stutteringly  (stut'er-ing-lt),  adv.  In  a  stut- 
tering manner;  with  stammering. 

Sty  (stl),  ?».  [A.  Sax.  stige,  Icel.  stia,  Dan. 
sti,  Sw.  stla,  O.H.G.  stiga,  a  sty,  a  swine's 
sty.  The  flrst  part  of  steward  is  this  word.) 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine.    Hence— 

2.  Any  filthy  hovel  or  place ;  a  place  of  bes- 
tial debauchery.    '  To  roll  with  pleasure  in 
a  sensual  sty.'    Milton. 

Sty  (sti),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  stied;  ppr.  stying. 

To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 
Styt  (sti),  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  stlgan,  to  mount,  to 

ascend.    See  STEYE.)    To  soar;  to  ascend. 

'  With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  aloft  to  sty.' 

Spenser. 
Sty,  Styan  (sti,  sti'an),  n.    Same  as  Stye. 

There  is  a  sty  grown  o'er  the  eye  o1  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

Bean.  6-  Fl. 

Styan  (sti'an),  n.    Same  as  Stye. 

I  knew  that  a  styatt  on  the  eye  could  be  easily  re- 
duced. De  Quincey. 

Styca  (sti'ka),  n.  [A.  Sax.  stie,  stye;  comp. 
A.  Sax.  sticce,  G.  stuck,  a  piece.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  far- 
thing. It  seems  to  have  been  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  coined  in  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 


Styca  of  Eanred,  King  of  Northumberland. 

thumberland.  It  bore  the  king's  name  on 
one  side  and  the  coiner's  on  the  other. 

Stye  (sti),  «.  [A.  Sax.  sttyend,  a  tumour  on 
the  eye,  from  sttgan,  to  rise.]  A  small  in- 
flammatory tumour  of  the  nature  of  a  boil 
on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  particularly  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye ;  hordeolum. 
Written  also  Sty  and  Styan. 

Styet  (sti),  v.i.    Same  as  Sty. 

Stygian  (stij'i-an),  a.  [L.  stygius,  from  Styx, 
Gr.  Styx,  Stygos,  the  Styx,  said  to  mean  lit- 
erally the  Hateful,  from  stygea,  to  hate.] 
Pertaining  to  Styx,  fabled  by  the  ancients 
to  be  a  river  of  hell  over  which  the  shades 


of  the  dead  passed;  hence,  hellish;  infer- 
nal. 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 
Bent  their  aspect.  .Milton. 

Stylagalmalc  (sti'la-gal-ma"ik),  n.  or  o. 
[Gr.  stylos,  a  pillar,  and  agalma.  an  image.] 
In  arch,  performing  the  office  of  a  column; 
as,  stylagalrnaic  figures  or  images. 

Stylar  (stil'er),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  style; 
stilar. 

Stylate  (sti'lat),  a.  In  tot.  having  a  per- 
sistent style. 

Style  (stil),  n.  [Fr.  style,  from  L  stilus,  stylus, 
a  stake,  a  pale,  a  pointed  instrument,  a  style 
for  writing  on  waxen  tablets,  hence  mode  of 
expression;  from  root  of  stimulus,  Gr.  stizfi 
to  prick,  E.  stick,  sting  (which  see)]  1.  A 
pointed  instrument  or  iron  bodkin  used  by 
the  ancients  for  writing  by  scratching  on 
wax  tablets.  While  the  pointed  end  was  used 
to  form  the  letters,  the  other  end,  whicli 
was  made  blunt  and  smooth,  was  used  for 
making  erasures.  From  the  instrument  of 
writing  the  word  came  to  signify  a  particular 
manner  of  writing.  See  3  below.  — 2.  Any- 
thing resembling  a  style  in  being  pointed ;  as, 
(a)  a  pointed  tool  used  in  graving;  a  graver. 
(&)  A  pointed  surgical  instrument ;  a  probe. 

(c)  The  piu  or  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial,  which 
projects  the  shadow  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

(d)  In  bot.  the  prolongation  of  the  summit 

of  the  ovary  which  sup- 
ports the  stigma.  Some- 
times it  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  then  the  stigma 
is  sessile,  as  in  the  poppy 
and  tulip.  When  the 
ovary  is  composed  of  a 
single  carpel,  the  style 
is  also  single,  and  the 
number  of  styles  varies 
according  to  the  number 
of  carpels,  though  when 
the  carpels  are  numerous 
the  styles  may  be  united. 
Considered  in  reference  to  its  direction  or 
position,  the  style  may  be  lateral,  basal,  ver- 
tical, included,  protruded,  ascending,  or  de~ 
clinate.  Viewed  in  reference  to  its  form,  it 
may  be  filiform,  subulate,  trigonal,  clavi- 
forjn,  or  petaloid.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  its  divisions,  it  may  be  simple  or  divided; 
when  the  divisions  do  not  extend  far,  it  is 
slit;  when  more  prolonged,  partite.  Thus 
it  may  be  bifid  or  bipartite,  trifid  or  tripar- 
tite, &c.  After  fecundation  the  style  gen- 
erally falls  off,  when  it  is  said  to  be  cadu- 
cous; but  when  it  remains,  it  is  said  to  be 
persistent.  —  3.  Manner  of  writing  with  re- 
gard to  language;  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  a  person  expresses  his  conceptions; 
the  particular  mode  or  form  of  expressing 
ideas  in  language  which  distinguishes  one 
writer  or  speaker  from  another ;  the  dis- 
tinctive manner  of  writing  which  belongs  to 
each  author,  and  also  to  each  body  of 
authors,  allied  as  belonging  to  the  same 
school,  country,  or  epoch. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  de- 
nnition  of  a  style.  S-wift. 

Yet  let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens  and  the  style  refinesT  Pofe. 


a.  Style;  *,  Stigma 


The  style  which  deals  in  long  sentences  or  in  short 
sentences,  or  indeed  which  has  any  trick  in  it,  is  a 
style.  .  .  .  The  best  thing  which,  to  my  mind. 


bad  j 


has  been  ever  said  about  style  was  said  in  a  meta- 
phorical way,  the  writer  declaring  that  the  style 
should,  as  it  were,  involve  and  display  the  subject- 
matter,  as  the  drapery  in  a  consummate  statue  folds 
over  and  around  the  figure.  Sir  A.  Helps. 

4.  Mode  of  presentation,  especially  in  music 
or  any  of  the  fine  arts;  characteristic  or  pe- 
culiar mode  of  developing  an  idea  or  accom- 
plishing a  result.  Style  in  the  arts  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  artist,  the  subjects, 
the  art  itself,  the  materials  used,  the  object 
aimed  at,  &c.  The  style  varies  in  different 
periods,  and  is  also  influenced  by  differences- 
of  national  character.  The  various  branches 
of  an  art,  too,  have  each  its  peculiar  style. 
Thus  in  poetry  there  are  the  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  styles;  in  music,  the  sacred,  opera, 
and  concert  styles,  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental styles,  the  sonata  and  symphony 
styles,  &c. ;  in  painting  there  are  the  histori- 
cal, landscape,  &c. ,  styles.— 5.  External  man- 
ner or  fashion ;  often,  manner  deemed  ele- 
gant and  appropriate  in  social  demeanour; 
fashion;  as,  the  entertainment  was  got  up 
in  excellent  style.— 6.  Phrase  of  address  or 
appellation;  formal  or  official  designation; 
title;  as,  any  one  haying  the  style  of  majesty. 
'  One  style  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  another 
to  a  proud  insulting  foe.'  Burke.— 7.  In 
arch,  a  particular  character  as  to  the  gen- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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cral  artistic  idea  pervading  a  building;  as, 
the  Gothic  style,  the  Grecian  style,  the 
Moorish  style,  the  Norman  style,  &c. — 8.  In 
chron.  a  mode  of  reckoning  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendar. 
GREGORIAN,  JULIAN.)  Style  is  Old  or 
Sew.  The  Old  Style  follows  the  Julian  man- 
ner of  computing  the  months  and  days,  in 
which  the  year  consists  of  365  days  and  G 
hours.  This  is  something  more  than  11 
minutes  too  much,  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
between  Ciesar  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
this  accumulated  error  amounted  to  10  days. 
Gregory  reformed  the  calendar  by  retrench- 
ing 10  days,  and  fixing  the  ordinary  length 
of  the  civil  year  at  305  days;  and  to  make 
up  for  the  odd  hours  it  was  ordained  that 
every  fourth  year  (which  we  call  leap-year) 
should  consist  of  3C6  days.  But  the  true 
length  of  the  solar  year  is  only  365  days  5 
hours  48  minutes  51-0  seconds;  hence,  four 
solar  years  would  fall  short  of  four  years  of 
365  days  6  hours  each,  or  of  four  Julian 
years,  three  of  365  days  and  one  of  366 
days,  by  44  minutes  33  6  seconds,  and  400 
solar  years  would  fall  short  of  400  Julian 
years  by  74  hours  16  minutes,  or  by  a  little 
more  than  three  days.  This  error  it  was  or- 
dained should  be  rectified  by  omitting  three 
days  in  three  of  the  four  years  which  com- 
pleted centuries;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  centuries  divisible  without  remainder 
by  400,  should  alone  of  the  centuries  be  ac- 
counted leap-years.  Thus  1600,  2000,  2400 
would  be  leap-years,  but  not  1700,  1800, 
1900,  2100,  2200,  2300.  This  mode  of  cor- 
recting the  calendar  has  been  adopted  at 
different  times  in  almost  all  civilized  na- 
tions with  the  exception  of  Russia  and 
those  countries  where  the  Greek  Church 
is  predominant,  which  still  adhere  to  the 
Old  Style.  In  England  the  Gregorian  or 
New  Style  was  adopted  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1752,  and  as  one  of  the  years  con- 
cluding a  century  in  which  the  additional 
or  intercalary  day  was  to  be  omitted  (the 
year  1700)  had  elapsed  since  the  correction 
by  Pope  Gregory,  it  was  necessary  to  omit 
11  instead  of  10  days  in  the  current  year. 
Accordingly  11  days  in  September,  1752,  were 
retrenched,  and  the  3d  day  was  reckoned 
the  14th.  The  difference  between  the  Old  and 
NewStylesis  now  12  days.— Styleof  a  court, 
in  law,  the  practice  observed  by  any  court 
in  its  way  of  proceeding.  —Juridical  styles,  in 
Scots  law,  the  particular  forms  of  expres- 
sion and  arrangement  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  formal  deeds  and  instruments.— 
Diction,  Phraseology,  Style.  See  under 
DICTION. 

Style  (stll),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  styled;  ppr.  styl- 
ing. To  entitle;  to  term,  name,  or  call;  to 
denominate. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  they  had  no  mind 
should  be  styled  a  knight.  Clarendon. 

He  who  first  made  use  of  that  contemptible  min- 
eral (iron)  may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts. 

Locke. 

SYN.  To  call,  name,  denominate,  designate, 
term,  characterize. 

Stylet  (sti'let),  n.    In  mag.  a  probe. 

Stylidiacesa  (stHid'i-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  Style- 
worts,  a  nat.  order  of  monopetalous  dicotyle- 
dons, chiefly  containing  plants  belonging  to 
the  genus  Stylidium  (which  see). 

Stylidium  (sti-lid'i-um),  ».    [Gr.  stylos,  a 


Stylidium  laricifolium. 

column,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  A  genua  of 
Australian  plants,  nat.  order  Stylidiacete, 
remarkable  for  the  peculiarly  irritable  col- 


umn which  bears  both  the  stamens  and 
pistil.  This  column  is  jointed,  and  when 
touched  at  a  particular  point  it  throws  itself 
with  force  from  one  side  of  the  flower  to  the 
other,  bursting  the  anther-lobes  and  scat- 
tering the  pollen  on  the  stigma.  The  spe- 
cies are  herbaceous  plants  or  small  shrubs, 
with  scattered  entire,  sometimes  whorled 
leaves,  and  pink,  white,  or  violet,  rarely 
yellow  flowers.  Some  are  very  ornamental. 

Stylifprm  (still-form),  a.  [L.  stylus,  style, 
and  Jonita,  form.]  Having  the  shape  of  or 
resembling  a  style,  pin,  or  pen;  styloid. 

Sty  line  (sti'lin),  a.  In  but.  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  style. 

Styliscus  (sti-lisTms),  n.  In  bot.  the  channel 
which  passes  from  the  stigma  of  a  plant 
through  the  style  into  the  ovary. 

Stylish  ( stil'ish ),  a.  Being  in  fashionable 
form,  or  in  high  style;  being  quite  in  the 
mode  or  fashion;  showy;  as,  a  stt/lish  house, 
dress,  manner,  and  the  like.  [Colloq.] 

Stylishly  (stil'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  stylish  man- 
ner; fashionably;  showily.  [Colloq.] 

Stylishness  ( stirish-nes ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  stylish,  fashionable,  or 
showy;  showiness;  u»th6tty2(afcfUMOfaraM 
or  of  an  equipage.  [Colloq.] 

Stylist  (sti'list),  n.  A  writer  or  speaker 
wno  is  careful  of  his  style;  a  master  of  style; 
a  critic  of  style. 

Stylistic  (sti-lis'tik),  n.  1.  The  art  of  form- 
ing a  good  style  in  writing.— 2.  A  treatise  on 


style.    [Rare.] 
Stylistic  (sti-lis'tik), 
style. 


a.    Of  or  relating  to 


Still,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  evidence  which 
identifies  any  existing  manuscript  as  an  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  translator  Wycliffe,  and  the  great 
stylistic  differences  between  the  works  usually  as- 
cribed to  him,  require  us  to  use  great  caution  in 
speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  his  diction. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

Stylite  (sti'lit),  n.  [Gr.  styllUs,  from  stylos, 
a  pillar.]  In  eccles.  hist,  a  pillar-saint;  one 
of  those  ascetics  who,  by  way  of  penance, 
passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
the  top  of  high  columns  or  pillars.  This 
mode  of  self-torture  was  practised  among 
the  monks  of  the  East  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated was  St.  Simeon  the  Stylite,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Tennyson's  shorter  poems. 

Stylo-  (sti'16).  A  frequent  prefix  in  anato- 
mical terms  applying  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  atyloid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone;  as,  *ft/io-glossus,  s£j/£o-hyoideus, 
s(i/?o-mastoid  foramen,  *£yZo-pharyngeus. 

Style-bate  (ati'16-biit),  n.  [L.  stylobates,  sty- 
looata,  from  Gr.  stylobates  — stylos,  a  pil- 


S,  Stylobate. 

lar,  and  bates,  one  that  treads,  from  baino, 
to  go.  ]  In  arch,  generally,  any  sort  of  base- 
ment upon  which  columns  are  placed  to 
raise  them  above  the  level  of  the  ground  or 
floor;  but,  technically,  a  continuous  un- 
broken pedestal  upon  which  an  entire  range 
of  columns  stands,  contradistinguished  from 
pedestals,  which  are  merely  detached  frag- 
ments of  a  stylobate  placed  beneath  each 
column. 

StylobatlOU  (sti-ld-ba'shon),  n.  In  arch,  the 
pedestal  of  a  column. 

Styloblte  (stflo-bit),  n.  Gehlenite  (which 
see). 

Style-graphic,  Stylographical  (sti-lo-graf- 
ik,  sti-16-graf'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  used 
in  stylography ;  as,  stylographw  cards,  or 
such  as  may  be  written  on  with  a  style. — 
Styloffraphic  pencil,  a  pencil  or  style  for  this 
kind  of  writing. 

Stylography  ( sti-log'ra-fl ),  n.  [Gr.  stylos, 
a  style,  and  grapho,  to  write.  ]  Art  of  trac- 
ing with  a  style ;  a  method  of  drawing  and 
engraving  with  a  style  on  cards  or  tablets. 
Stylohyoid  (sti-16-hi'oid),  a.  In  anat.  per- 
taining to  the  styloid  and  hyoid  processes. 
'  The  stylo-hyoid  ligament.'  Dunglison. 
Styloid  (sti'loid),  a.  [Gr.  stylos,  a  style,  and 
eidos,  likeness.)  Having  some  resemblance 
to  a  style  or  pen ;  as,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 


Stylospores. 


Stylomastoid  (sti-16-mas'toid),  a.  In  anat. 
pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro- 
cesses. '  The  Stylomastoid  artery.'  Dun- 
glison. 

Stilomaxillary  (sti-16-mak'sil-la-ri),a.  [Sty- 
loid (process)  and  maxillary.  ]  In  anat.  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  processes  and 
the  jaw;  as  the  stylomaxillary  ligament. 

Stylometer  (stl-lom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  stylos,  a 
column,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  Au  in- 
strument for  measuring  columns. 

Stylopod,  Stylopodium  (stilo-pod,  sti-lo- 


, 

po'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  stylos,  a  pillar,  a  style, 
and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.]  In  bot.  one  of  the 
double  fleshy  discs  from  which  the  styles  in 
the  Vmbelliferue  arise. 

Sty  lops  (sti'lops),  n.  [Gr.  stylos,  a  pillar, 
and  <>ps,  the  eye.]  A  genus  of  insects  the 
members  of  which  are  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  order  Strepsiptera.  The  females 
are  wingless  and  footless  grub-like  crea- 
tures, living  as  parasites  on  the  bodies  of 
bees,  wasps,  &c. 

Stylospore  (sti'lo-spor),  n.  In  bot.  a  name 
given  to  naked  spores 
in  certain  genera  of 
Fungi  from  their 
beingproducedat  the 
tips  of  short  thread- 
like cells,  or  more 
rarely  on  branched 
threads.  In  some 
genera,  as  in  Tym- 
panis,  naked  spores 
and  asci  are  produced 
from  the  same  hy- 
menium.  —  Treas.  of 
Bot.  The  cut  shows 
(fr)ascusof  TympaniN 

saligna;  a  a,  Stylospores  of  do.;  c,  stylo- 
spores  of  Cenangium  fraxini. 
Stylostegium  (sti-los-te'ji-um),  n.  [Gr. 
stylos,  a  style,  and  stego,  to  cover  closely.] 
In  bot.  the  same  as  Corona  in  stapelias  and 
similar  plants. 

Stylus  (stilus),  n.  [L.]  See  STYLE,  1.  Writ- 
ten also  Stilus. 

Stymphalides  (  stim-fa'li-dez  ),  n.  pi.  In 
Greek  myth,  certain  foul  birds  of  prey—  so 
named  from  frequenting  the  l&keStympha- 
lus  in  Arcadia,  or  from  a  hero  Stymphaluf, 
whose  daughters  they  were  supposed  to  be- 
having iron  wings,  beaks,  and  claws.  They 
could  shoot  their  feathers  like  arrows,  and 
thus  kill  man  and  beast.  Eurystheus  im- 
posed on  Hercules  the  labour  of  driving 
them  from  their  abode. 
Styptic  (stip'tik),  a.  [Fr.  styptigue;  L.  styp- 
ticus;  Gr.styptikos,  from  stypho,  to  contract.] 

1.  1  Astringent  ;  producing  contraction. 

Fruits  of  trees  and  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  oil,  and 
an  essential  salt,  by  which  they  are  sharp,  sweel,  sour, 
or  styptic.  ArbiitHnot. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  restraining  hemor- 
rhage; stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 

Styptic  (  stip'tik  ),  n.  1.  1  An  astringent.— 
2.  A  medicament  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  checkhig  a  flow  of  blood  by  application 
to  the  bleeding  orifice  or  surface. 

Styptical  (stip'tik-al),  a.    Same  as  Styptic. 

Stypticity  (stip-tis'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  styptic.  Sir  J.  Floyer. 

Styraceae,  Styracaceae  (  sti-ra'se-e,  sti-ra- 
ka'se-e),  n.  pi.  [From  styrax.}  A  small  nat. 
order  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polycarpous 
group  of  monopetalous  exogens.  The  spe- 
cies are  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  usually 
axillary,  and  are  either  solitary  or  clustered 
with  membranaceous  bracts  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
drupe,  the  seeds  few  or  solitary,  with  the 
embryo  lying  in  the  midst  of  albumen.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  temperate  and  tro- 
pical parts  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  also  in  Xepaul  and  China.  The  order 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  furnishing  the  sto- 
rax  and  benzoin  of  commerce.  Some  of  the 
species  are  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The 
order  includes  the  snowdrop  tree  of  North 
America,  Halesia  tetraptera. 

Styracine,  Styracin  (sti'ra-sin),  >i.  (C,gHi6 
O2.)  A  crystalline  substance  extracted  from 
storax.  It  is  neutral,  and  has  the  proper- 
ties of  a  resin. 

Styrax  (sti'raks),  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  styrax  or 
storax.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sty- 
raceae, of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  species 
are  elegant  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  covered 
with  stellate  hairs,  with  entire  leaves  and 
white  or  cream-coloured  racemose  flowers. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  America  and 
Asia  ;  one  is  found  in  Europe,  and  one  in 
Africa.  S.  officinalis,  or  officinal  storax,  is 
a  native  of  Syria,  Italy,  and  most  parts  of 
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the  Levant.  It  yields  the  storax  of  com- 
merce, and  which  is  used  in  medicine.  5. 
Benzoin  (gum-benjamin  tree)  is  a  native  of 


Styrax  Benzoin. 

Sumatra  and  Java,  It  yields  the  gum  ben- 
zoin or  benjamin  of  commerce,  also  used 
in  medicine.  (See  STORAX,  BENZOIN.)  The 
hardy  species  of  Styrax  are  well  adapted 
for  shrubberies,  on  account  of  their  foliage 
and  handsome  flowers. 

Styrian  (stirt-an),  n.  A  native  of  Styria,  a 
province  of  Austria. 

Styrian  (stir'i-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Styria. 

Styrole,  Styrol  (sti'rol),  n.  (CgHg.)  Oil  of 
storax,  obtained  from  styracine  by  distilling 
It  with  hydrate  of  lime. 

Stythe  (stith),  n.  [Perhaps  allied  to  stiflt.} 
In  mining,  a  miner's  term  for  the  suffocating 
odour  of  choke-damp  which  follows  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-damp  in  a  mine. 

Styx  (stiks).  n.  In  clans,  myth,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  lower  world,  round  which 
it  passed  seven  times,  and  which  had  to  be 
crossed  in  passing  to  the  regions  of  disem- 
bodied souls. 

Suability  (su-a-bill-OX  n.  liability  to  be 
sued ;  the  state  of  being  subject  by  law  to 
civil  process. 

Suable  (su'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  or 
liable  to  be  sued;  subject  by  law  to  be  called 
to  answer  in  court. 

Suade  t  (swad),  v.t.    To  persuade. 

Suage  t  (swaj),  v.  (.    To  assuage. 

Suant  (su'ant),  a.  [O.Fr.  suant,  suia.nl,  ppr. 
of  suire,  to  follow.  See  SUE.]  Even;  uni- 
form;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
Written  also  Suent.  [United  States,  local.) 

Suantly  (su'ant-li),  adv.  Evenly;  smoothly; 
regularly.  [United  States,  local.) 

Suasible  (swa'zi-bl),  o.  [From  L.  suadeo, 
suasum,  to  advise,  to  persuade.)  Capable 
of  being  persuaded;  easily  persuaded.  [Rare.  ] 

Suasion  (swa'zhon),  n.  The  act  of  persuad- 
ing; as,  moral  suasion.  •  The  subtle  suasion 
of  the  devil.'  Sir  T.  More. 

Suasive  (swa'ziv),  a.  [From  L.  tuadeo,  sua- 
sum, to  advise,  persuade.]  Having  power 
to  persuade.  Smith. 

Suaslvely  (swa'ziv-li),  ado.  In  a  manner 
tending  to  persuade.  'Let  a  true  tale  .  .  . 
be  suasively  told  them.'  Carlyle. 

Suaaory  (swa'zo-ri),  a.  [L.  suasorius,  from 
suadeo,  tuutwm,  to  advise,  persuade.  ]  Tend- 
ing to  persuade ;  having  the  quality  of  con- 
vincing and  drawing  by  argument  or  rea- 
son. 'A  suaeory  or  enticing  temptation.' 
Bp.  Hopkins. 

Suave  ( swav ),  a.  [Fr.  suave,  sweet,  pleas- 
ant, from  L.  suavis,  sweet.  See  SUAVITY.] 
Gracious  or  agreeable  in  manner ;  blandly 
polite;  bland;  pleasant.  'A  slight  disturb- 
ance of  his  ordinary  mate  and  well-bred 
equanimity.'  La.  Lytton. 

Suavely  (swaVli),  ado.  In  a  suave  manner; 
blandly;  with  a  pleasant  manner  of  address; 
as,  to  speak  suavely. 

Suavify  t  (swav'i-fi),  v.t.  [L.  suavis,  sweet, 
and  facia,  to  make.  ]  To  make  affable. 

Suaviloquentt  (swa-vil'o-kwent),  a.  Speak- 
ing suavely  or  blandly;  using  soft  and  agree- 
able speech. 

Suaviloquy  t  (swa-vil'o-kwi),  n.  [L.  suavis, 
sweet,  and  loquor,  to  speak  ]  Sweetness  of 
speech. 

Suavity  (swav'i-ti),  n.     [Fr.  suavite,  L. 

tuavitas,  from  guavis,  sweet,  from  the  same 
root  as  suadeo,  to  persuade,  and  as  E.  sweet.] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  suave ;  gra- 
ciousness  and  politeness  of  address ;  agree- 
ableness;  pleasantness;  as,  suavity  of  man- 
ners ;  suavity  of  language,  conversation,  or 

address.     'All  that  grace,  that  nobleness, 


that  suavity,  under  which  lay  .  .  .  a  seared 
conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart.'  Mac- 
aulay.—  2.t  Sweetness  to  the  taste.  Sir  T. 
Browne.— 3.1  What  is  pleasant  or  agreeable. 
'Some  sauvities  and  pleasant  fancies  within 
ourselves.'  Glanville. 

Sub-  (sub).  [A  particle  which  in  origin  is  the 
same  as  E.  up.  ]  A  Latin  preposition,  denoting 
lit.  under  or  below,  used  in  English  as  a  prefix 
to  express  an  inferior  position  or  intention, 
and  also  a  subordinate  degree,  or  some 
degree,  and  sometimes  the  least  sensible 
degree,  of  that  which  the  word  to  which  it 
is  prefixed  expresses.  The  last  letter  of 
this  prefix  is  often  changed  into  the  letter 
which  begins  the  next  syllable,  as  in  succinct, 
*v/fer,  suggest,  summon,  suppress,  Ac.  In 
chemical  nomenclature,  when  sub  is  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  a  salt  it  denotes  a  deficiency 
of  acid  and  an  excess  of  base. 

Sub  (sub),  7i.  A  colloquial  contraction  for 
a  subordinate;  an  inferior  officer,  function- 
ary, or  the  like. 

Subacetate  (sub-as'e-tat),  7i.  An  acetate 
having  an  excess  of  the  base;  as,  subacetate 
of  lead;  subacetate  of  copper  or  verdigris. 

Subacid  (sub-as'id),  a.  Moderately  acid  or 
sour;  as,  a  aubacid  juice.  Arbuthnot. 

Subacid  (sub-as'id),  n.  A  substance  moder- 
ately acid. 

Subacrid  (sub-ak'rid),  a.  Moderately  sharp, 
pungent,  or  acrid.  Sir  J.  Floyer. 

Subactt  (sub-akf),  v.  t.  [L.  subigo,  mtbactum 
—sub,  under,  and  ago,  to  lead,  to  bring.]  To 
reduce;  to  subdue.  Bacon. 

Subactiont  (sub-ak'shon),  n.  [See  above.] 
The  act  of  reducing  to  any  state,  as  of  mix- 
ing two  bodies  completely  or  of  beating  them 
to  a  powder.  Bacon. 

Subacute  (sub-a-kuf),  a.  Acute  in  a  modi- 
fied degree. 

Subadar  (so-ba-darO.    See  SOUBAHDAR. 

Sub-aerial  (sub -a- e'ri-al),  a.  Under  the 
air  or  sky;  specifically,  in  geol.  used  of  phe- 
nomena taking  place  on  the  earth's  surface 
under  the  open  air:  opposed  to  subaqueous. 

Long  before  the  eruptions  be^an  the  Silurian  rocks 
had  been  sculptured  into  hills  and  valleys  by  the  action 
chiefly  of  the  sub-afrial  forces.  yatncs  Geikie. 

The  term  sub-a£rial  is  intended  to  apply  to  those 
materials  which  are  derived  from  atmospheric  waste 
but  have  not  been  reasserted  in  water.  Prof.  Young, 

Sub-agency  (sub-a'jen-si),  n.  A.  subordinate 
agency. 

Sub-agent  (sub-a'jent),  n.  In  law,  the  agent 
of  an  agent. 

Subah  (so'ba),  n.  [Per.  and  Hind.]  In 
India,  a  province  or  viceroyship. 

Subahdar  (so-bi-dar7),  n.    See  SOUBAHDAR. 

Subaidt  (sub-adO,  v.t.  To  give  secret  or  pri- 
vate aid.  '  Subaiding  such,  who  else  could 
not  subsist.'  Daniel. 

Subalate  (sub-a'lat),  n.  In  bot.  slightly 
alate  or  alated. 

Sub-almoner  (sub-al'mon-er),  n.  A  subor- 
dinate almoner.  Wood. 

Sub-alpine  (sub-al'pm),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  region  on  lofty  mountains  immediately 
below  the  Alpine. 

Subaltern  (sub'al-tern  or  sub-al'tern,  the 
former  always  in  the  logical  sense),  a. 
[Fr.  subalterne,  from  L.  sub,  and  alternus, 
alternate,  from  alter,  the  other.]  Holding 
an  inferior  or  subordinate  position;  specifi- 
cally, in  the  army,  below  the  rank  of  a 
captain;  as,  a  subaltern  officer.  Swift.— 
Subaltern  or  subalte mating  propositions, 
in  logic,  universal  and  particular  proposi- 
tions which  agree  in  quality  but  not  in  quan- 
tity; as,  'everyvineisatree;'  'some vine isa 
tree.' — Subaltern  species  or  genus,  in  logic, 
that  which  is  both  a  species  of  some  higher 
genus  and  a  genus  in  respect  of  the  species 
into  which  it  is  divided. — Subaltern  opposi- 
tion is  between  a  universal  and  a  particular 
of  the  same  quality. 

Subaltern  (sub'al-tern  or  sub-al'tern),  n. 
One  who  holds  a  subordinate  position;  spe- 
cifically, a  commissioned  military  officer 
below  the  rank  of  captain. 

Subalternant  (sub-al-ter'nant),  n.  In 
logic,  a  universal,  as  opposed  to  a  parti- 
cular. 

Subalternate  (sub-al-ter'nat),  a.  1.  Succes- 
sive; succeeding  by  turns. — 2.  Subordinate; 
subaltern;  inferior.  'Subalternate  or  subor- 
dinate one  to  the  other.'  Canon  Tooker. 

Subalternate  (sub-al-ter'nat),  n.  In  logic, 
a  particular,  as  opposed  to  a  universal. 

Subalternating  (sub-al-ter'nat-ing),  a. 
Succeeding  by  turns. 

Subalternation  (sub-al'ter-na"shon),  n. 
State  of  inferiority  or  subjection ;  being 
Subalternate.  Hooker. 


Sub-angular  ( sub-ang'gu-ler ),  a.  Slightly 
angular. 

Subapennlne  (sub-ap'en-mn),  o.  Under 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains; 
specifically,  in  geol.  a  term  applied  to  a 
series  of  strata  of  the  older  and  newer 
pliocene  period.  These  strata  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  inclined  beds  of  the  Ap- 
ennine range,  and  are  composed  of  sand, 
clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa. 

Sub-apical  (sub-ap'ik-al),  a.  Under  the 
apex;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  part  just 
below  the  apex. 

Sub-aquaneous  t  (sub-a-k\vS'ne-us),  a. 
Being  or  living  under  water;  subaqueous; 
subaquatic.  filount. 

Subaquatic,  Subaqueous  (snb-a-kwat'ik, 
sub-ak'we-us),  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  04110, 
water.]  1.  Being  under  water  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  water.  —2.  In  geol.  formed 
under  water ;  deposited  under  water ;  as, 
subaqueous  formations. 

Sub-arachnoid  (sub-a-rak'noid),  o.  In 
anat.  applied  to  the  space  between  the 
arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater. 

Sub -arborescent  (sub-ar'bor-es"ent),  a. 
Having  a  somewhat  tree-like  aspect. 

Sub-arctic  ( sub-ark'tik ),  a  Applied  to  a 
region  or  climate  next  to  the  arctic ;  ap- 
proximately arctic. 

Subarcuated  (sub-ar'ku-at-ed),  o.  Having 
a  form  resembling  that  of  a  bow;  somewhat 
arcuated  or  incurved. 

Subarration  (sub-ar-a'shon),  n.  [L.  «i&, 
under,  and  arrha,  earnest-money.  ]  The 
ancient  custom  of  betrothing  by  the  be- 
stowal, on  the  part  of  the  man,  of  marriage 
gifts  or  tokens,  as  money,  rings,  or  other 
articles,  upon  the  woman. 

Subastral  (sub-as'tral),  a.  [L.  ra&,  under, 
and  astrum,  a  constellation.  ]  Beneath  the 
stars  or  heavens ;  terrestrial. 

Subastringent  (snb-as-trin'jent),  a.  As- 
tringent in  a  small  degree. 

Subaud  (sub -ad "),  v.t.  [ L.  subaudio. ]  To 
supply  mentally,  as  a  word  or  an  ellipsis 
[Rare.] 

Subaudition  ( sub  -  a  -  di '  shon ),  n.  [  L.  iub- 
auditio,  subauditioJiis,  from  subaudio,  to 
understand  or  supply  a  word  omitted— sub, 
under,  and  audio,  to  hear.)  The  act  of 
understanding  something  not  expressed ; 
that  which  is  understood  or  implied  from 
that  which  is  expressed;  understood  mean- 
ing. 

On  this  subject  of  subaudition  I  will  at  present 
exercise  your  patience  no  farther.      Hornt  Tockt. 

Subaxillary  (sub-aks'il-la-ri),  a.  [L.  tub, 
under,  and  axilla,  the  armpit.  ]  1.  Under  the 
armpit  or  the  cavity  of  the  wing.  'Subaxil- 
lary feathers.'  Pennant.—  2.  In  bot.  placed 
under  the  axil  or  angle  formed  by  the  branch 
of  a  plant  with  the  stem  or  by  a  leaf  with 
the  branch. 

Sub-base,  Sub-bass  (sub'bas,  sub'bas),  n. 
In  music,  the  deepest  pedal  stop  or  the  lowest 
notes  of  an  organ.  Called  also  Sub-bourdon 

Sub-beadle  (sub'be-dl),  n.  An  inferior  or 
under  beadle.  'Simple  messengers  or  sub- 
beadles.'  Ayliffe. 

Sub-bourdon  (snb-bor'don),  n.  [Prefix  sub, 
and  Fr.  bourdon,  a  bass.]  Same  as  Sub-base. 

Sub-brachial  (sub-bralu-al),  a.  Relating 
or  belonging  to  the  order  of  subbrachians. 

Sub-brachiales  (sub-bra'ki.a-lez),  n.  pi. 
A  group  of  malacopterygious  fishes.  See 

JlALACOPTERyGII. 

Subbrachian  (sub-braTd-an).  n.  and  o.  One 
of  or  belonging  to  the  group  Sub-brachiales. 

Sub-breed  (sub'bred),)i.  A  distinctly  marked 
subdivision  of  a  breed.  Darwin. 

Subcalcareous  (sub-kal-ka're-us),  a.  Some- 
what calcareous. 

Sub -cartilaginous  (snb-kar/ti-laj"in-us), 
a.  1.  Situated  under  or  beneath  cartilage. 
2.  Partially  gristly. 

Subcaudal  (snb-ka'dal),o.  Lying  or  situated 
beneath  the  tail. 

Subcelestial  (sub-se-les'ti-al),  a.  Being  be- 
neath the  heavens;  as,  sub-celestial  glories. 
Olanville. 

Subcentral  (sub-sen'tral),  a.  1.  Being  under 
the  centre.— 2.  Nearly  central,  but  not  quite. 

Sub-chanter  (sub'chant-er),  n.  An  under 
chanter;  a  deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a  ca- 
thedral. '  Sub-chanters  of  Heaven's  har- 
mony.' Sir  J.  Dames. 

Subcircular  (sub-ser'ku-ler),  a.  Somewhat 
or  nearly  circular.  Owen. 

Sub-class  (sub'klas), »».  A  subdivision  of  a 
class,  consisting  of  orders  allied  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Subclavian(sub-kla'vi-an),a.  [L.  mft.nnder, 
and  clavis,  a  key,  used  in  sense  of  Gr.  Jrleii, 
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the  collar-bone.]  Situateil  under  the  clav- 
icle or  collar-bone;  as,  the  subclavian  veins 
anil  arteries.  See  THORAX. 

Sub-columnar  (sub-ko-lum'ner),  o.  lugeol. 
approximately  columnar. 

Sub-committee  (sub-kom-mit'e),  n.  An 
under  committee ;  a  part  or  division  of  a 
committee. 

Sub-compressed  (sub-kom-prest ),  a.  Par- 
tially or  somewhat  compressed;  not  fully 
compressed. 

Sub-concave  (sub-konlsav),  a.  Slightly  con- 
cave. Owen. 

Sub-conformable  (sub-kon-form'a-bl),  a. 
Partially  conformable. 

Sub-conical  (sub-kon'ik-al),a.  Slightly  com- 

Sub-consclOUS  (sub-kon'shus),  a.  1.  Par- 
tially orfeebly  conscious.  —2.  Occurring  with- 
out an  attendant  consciousness:  said  of 
states  of  the  soul. 

Sub-constellation  (sub'kon-stel-Ia"shon),?!. 
A  subordinate  or  secondary  constellation. 

Sub-contract  (sub'kon-trakt),  n.  A.  con- 
tract under  a  previous  contract. 

Sub-contracted  (sub-kon-trakt'ed),  a.  Con- 
tracted after  a  former  contract;  betrothed 
for  the  second  time. 

Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord, 

And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans.  SftuK. 

Sub-contractor  (sub-kon-trakt'er),  n.  One 
who  takes  a  portion  of  a  contract,  as  for 
work,  from  the  principal  contractor. 
Sub-contrary(sub-kon'tra-ri),n.  1.  Contrary 
in  an  inferior  degree.  In  geom.  when  two 
similar  triangles  are  so  placed  as  to  have  a 
common  angle  at  their  vertex,  and  yet  their 
bases  not  parallel,  they  are  said  to  be  mo- 
contrary,  as  the  triangles  ACS,  CDE.  In  such 
triangles  the  angles  at  the  bases  are  equal, 
but  on  the  contrary  sides.—  Sub-contrary 
section,  in  geom.  the  sec- 
tion of  an  oblique  cone 
with  a  circular  base,  cut 
by  a  plane  not  parallel  to 
the  base,  but  inclined  to 
the  axis  so  that  the  section 
is  a  circle.  In  this  case 
the  plane  of  the  section, 
and  the  section  of  the 
base,  are  equally  inclined 
to  the  axis,  but  the  in- 
clinations are  in  opposite 
directions.— 2.  In !«/«:(«), 
applied  to  the  particular 
affirmative  proposition 
and  the  particular  negative  proposition, with 
relation  to  the  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion and  the  universal  negative  proposition 
above  them,  which  have  the  same  subject 
and  predicate;  thus,  'some  man  is  mortal,' 
and  'some  man  is  not  mortal,'  are  sub-con- 
trary propositions,  with  relation  to  'every 
man  ismortal,'  and '  no  man  is  mortal,'  which 
are  contraries,  (d)  Appl  led  to  the  relation  be- 
tween two  attributes  which  co-exist  in  the 
same  substance,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the 
more  there  is  of  one  the  less  there  is  of  the 
other. 

Sub-contrary  (sub-kon'tra-ri),  n.  In  logic,  a 
sub-contrary  proposition. 
Sub-cordate  (sub-kor'dat),  a.    Somewhat 
cordate;  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  heart;  as, 
a  sub-cordate  leaf. 

Sub-COStal  (sub-kos'tal),  a.  [L.  sub,  under 
and  costa,  a  rib.)  Situated  under  or  betweei 
the  ribs. — Sub-costal  muscles,  the  interim 
intercostal  muscles. 

Subcranial  (sub-kra'ni-al),  a.    Under  the 
cranium  or  skull. 
Sub-crystalline  (sub-kris'tal-in),  a.  Imper 
fectly  crystallized. 

Subcutaneous  (sub-ku-ta'ne-us),  a.  Situ 
ated  under  the  skin.  In  anat.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  am 
to  some  nerves,  vessels,  glands,  &c.,  whicl 
are  very  superficial.—  Subcutaneous  saw,  t 
surgical  instrument  by  which  bony  section 
may  be  made  without  large  incisions  in  th 
liesh.— Subcutaneous  syringe,  an  instrumen 
for  injecting  medicinal  solutions  beneatl 
the  skin. 

Subcutlcular  (sub-ku-tik'u-ler),  a.     Bern,, 
under  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 
Sub-cylindrical  (sub-si-lin'drik-al),  a.    Ap 
pnixiniately  or  imperfectly  cylindrical. 
Subdeacon  (sub'de-kn),  n.  J?ccfe«.thelowes 
of  the  greater  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholi 
Church.    His  office  is  to  assist  the  deaco 
at  mass. 

Subdeaconry,  Subdeaconship  (sub'de-k 
ri,  sub'de-kn-ship),  n.  The  order  and  offic 
of  subdeacon  in  the  Roman  Catholi 
Church. 


Ubdean  (sub'den),  n.     An  under  dean;  a 

dean's  substitute  or  vicegerent. 
ubdeauery  (sub'deu-er-i),  n.      The  office 
ind  rank  of  subdean. 

ubdecanal  (sub-dek'an-al),  a.    Relating  to 
a  subdean  or  subdeanery. 
ubdecuple  (sub-dek'u-pl),  a.     Containing 
one  part  of  ten.     Joh>t*n<i 
ubdelegate  (sub'del-e-gat),  n.     A  subor- 
dinate delegate. 

ubdelegate  (sub-del'e-gat),  v.t.  To  appoint 
to  act  as  subdelegate  or  under  another. 
ubdented  (sub-dent'ed),  a.    Indented  be- 
neath. 

ubdeposlt  (sub'de-poz-it),  n.  That  which 
is  deposited  beneath  something  else. 

subderisorious t  (sub'der-i-so"ri-us),  a. 
[L.  prefix  sub,  and  derisorius,  serving  for 
laughter,  ridiculous.  See  DEKISION.  ]  Ri- 
diculing with  moderation  or  delicacy.  Dr. 
II.  More. 

Subderivative  (sub'de-riv-a-tiv),  n.  A  word 
following  another  in  immediate  grammati- 
cal derivation,  or  a  word  derived  from  a 
.lerivative,  and  not  directly  from  the  root. 

Subdial  (sub-di'al),  a.  [L.  subdialis,  in  the 
open  air.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air; 
being  under  the  open  sky.  [Rare.  ] 

Subdialect  (sub'di-a-lekt),  n.  An  inferior 
dialect;  a  subordinate  or  less  important  or 
prominent  dialect. 

Subdicnotomy  (sub-dl-kot'om-f),  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate or  inferior  dichotomy  or  division 
into  pairs;  a  subdivision.  'Many  subdichot- 
omies  of  petty  schisms.'  Hilton.  [Rare.] 

Sub-dilated  (sub-di-lat'ed),  a.  Partially  di- 
lated. 

Subdistinction  (sub-dis-tingk'shon),  n.  A 
subordinate  distinction.  'Needless  distinc- 
tions and  subdistinctions.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 

SubdititiOUS  (sub-di-tish'us),  a.  [L.  sub- 
dititius,  from  subdo,  subtlitum,  to  substitute 
-sub,  under,  and  do,  to  give.]  Put  secretly 
in  the  place  of  something  else ;  foisted  in. 

Subdiversify  (sub-di-ver-si-fi),  v.t.  To  di- 
versify again  what  is  already  diversified. 
[Rare.] 

Subdivide  (sub-di-vidO,  v.  t.  pret.  <6  pp;  siib- 
divided ;  ppr.  subdividing.  [L.  subdivido. 
See  DIVIDE.]  To  divide  the  parts  of  into 
more  parts ;  to  part  into  subdivisions ;  to 
divide  again,  as  what  has  already  been  di- 
vided. Iz.  Walton. 

The  progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into 
colonies,  and  those  colonies  were  subdivided  into 
many  others.  Dryden. 

Subdivide  (sub-di-vtd'),  v.i.  To  be  subdi- 
vided ;  to  separate  or  go  apart  into  subdi- 
visions. 

Amongst  some  men  a  sect  is  sufficiently  thought 
to  be  reproved,  if  it  subdivides  and  breaks  into  little 
fractions,  or  changes  its  own  opinions.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Subdlvine  (sub-di-vinO,  a.  Divine  in  a  par- 
tial or  lower  degree. 

Subdivisible  (sub-di-viz'i-bl),  a.  Suscepti- 
ble of  subdivision. 

Subdivision  (sub-di-vi'zhon).n.  l.The  act  of 
subdividing  or  separating  a  part  into  smallei 
parts. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  any  idea  are  farther  di 
vided,  in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole 
this  is  called  a  subdivision.  ll'atcs. 

2.  The  part  of  a  thing  made  by  subdividing 
the  part  of  a  larger  part. 

In  the  decimal  table,  the  MMMMwoftto  cubit 
as  span,  palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the 
shorter  cubit.  Arbuthnot. 

Subdolous  (sub'do-lus),  o.  [L.  subdolus 
cunning, sly— sub, and  dolus,  deceit.]  Some 
what  crafty ;  sly  ;  cunning ;  artful ;  deceit 
fill.  '  Illusive  simulations  and  subdolous  ar 
tiflces.'  Barrow.  'His  subdolous  serenitj 
and  treacherous  calm,  as  of  a  faithless  sum 
raer  sea.'  West.  Rev. 

Subdominant(sub-dom'in-ant),«,  In  music 
the  fourth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  lying  a 
tone  under  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  scale 
Thus  in  the  scale  of  C,  F  is  the  subdominant 
and  G  the  dominant;  when  G  is  the  tonic  o 
key-note,  C  is  the  subdominant,  and  D  th 
dominant,  when  D  is  the  tonic  G  is  the  sub 
dominant  and  A  the  dominant,  and  so  on 
proceeding  by  fifths. 

Subduable  (sub-du'a-bl),a.  Capable  of  bem: 
subdued;  conquerable. 

Subdual  (sub-du'al),  n.  The  act  of  snbdu 
ing.  '  The  subdual  of  the  passions.'  War 
burton. 

Subduce,  Subduct  (sub-dus',  sub-dukt'),  v.t 
pret.  &  pp.  subduced,  subducted;  ppr.  sub 
ducing,  subducting.  [L.  subduco,  subdue 
tuin  —  sub,  under,  and  duco,  to  draw,  t 
lead.]  1.  To  withdraw;  to  take  away.  'Pur 


chased  withmoneysubrfnctedfrom  the  shop.' 
lalar. 

How  well  might  you  have  thought,  our  master  is 
not  subditced,  but  risen.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

If  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of  ante- 
cedent generation  we  should  by  the  operation  of  the 
understanding  subduct  ten,  whether  we  subduct  tnat 
number  of  ten,'  &c.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

ubductlon  (sub-duk'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  subducting,  taking  away,  or  withdrawing. 
Bp.  Hall— 2.  Arithmetical  subtraction.  Sir 
M.  Hale. 

ubdue  (sub-dtlO,  ».  (.  pret.  &  pp.  subdued ; 
ppr.  subduing.  [O.Fr.  subduzer,  to  subdue, 
from  L.  sub,  under,  and  duco,  to  lead.  ]  1.  To 
conquer  and  bring  into  permanent  subjec- 
tion ;  to  reduce  under  dominion ;  as,  Caesar 
subdued  the  Gauls ;  Augustus  subdued 
Egypt.  In  tins  sense  the  word  implies  con- 
quest or  vanquishing,  but  it  implies  also 
more  permanence  of  subjection  to  the  con- 
quering power  than  either  of  these  words. 
'John  of  Gaunt  which  did  subdue  the  great- 
est part  of  Spain.'  Shak.~i  To  overpower 
by  superior  force ;  to  gain  the  victory  over; 
to  bring  under;  to  vanquish.  'Tugged  for 
life  and  was  by  strength  subdued.'  Shak. 

Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  resist 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril.  Stiak. 

3.  To  overcome  by  discipline ;  to  bring  un- 
der, as  what  is  refractory ;  to  tame ;  as,  to 
subdue  the  passions;  to  subdue  a  stubborn 
child.— 4.  To  prevail  over  by  some  mild  or 
softening   influence ;   to  overcome,  as  by 
kindness,  persuasion,  entreaties,  or  other 
mild  means;  to  gain  complete  sway  over; 
to  melt ;  to  soften ;  as,  to  subdue  one  by  ar 
gument  or  entreaties. 

My  heart's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord.        Sttat. 

If  aught 

Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she  spake. 
Tennyson. 

5.  To  bring  down;  to  reduce. 

Nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Sttat. 

6.  To  tone  down;  to  soften;  to  make  less 
glaring  in  tone  or  colour:  in  this  sense  gen- 
erally a  past  participle;  as,  subdued  colours; 
a  subdued  light.— 7.  To  improve  by  cultiva- 
tion; to  make  mellow. 

Nor  is't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise.  May. 

—Conquer,Vanquish,Subdue,&c.  See  under 
CONQUER.  —  SYN.  To  conquer,  overpower, 
overcome,  vanquish,  crush,  tame,  reduce, 
subjugate,  oppress,  soften,  melt. 

Subduement  (sub-du'ment),  n.  Conquest. 
Shak. 

Subduer  (sub-du'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  subdues;  one  who  conquers  and  brings 
into  subjection;  a  conqueror;  a  tamer. 

Subdulcid  (sub-dul'sid),  a.  [L.  prefix  sub, 
and  dulcis,  sweet.  ]  Somewhat  sweet;  sweet- 
ish. Evelyn.  [Rare.] 

Subduple  (sub-du'pl),  a.  [L.  sub,  and  du- 
plus,  double.]  Containing  one  part  of  two. 
—Subduple  ratio,  in  math,  the  ratio  of  1  to 
2 ;  thus  3  to  6  is  a  subduple  ratio,  as  6  to  S 
is  a  duple  ratio. 

Subduplicate  (sub-du'pli-kat),  a.  [Sub  and 
duplicate.]  In  math. expressed  by  the  square 
root-  as  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  two 
quantities,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  their  square 
roots.  Thus  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  a, 
to  b  is  the  ratio  of  Vato  \/b,  or  it  is  the 
ratio  whose  duplicate  is  that  of  a  to  b.  The 
term  is  little  used  by  modern  mathemati- 

Sub-dural  (snb-du'ral),  a.  In  anat.  applied 
to  a  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
subjacent  arachnoid  membrane. 

Sub  -  editor  (sub-ed'it-er),  n.  An  assistant 
editor  of  a  periodical  or  other  publication. 

Subelongate  (sub-e-Iong'gat),  a.  Not  fully 
elongated;  somewhat  elongated. 

Sub-epidermal  (sub-e-pi-dertnal),  a.  Lying 
immediately  under  the  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin  or  outer  bark;  as,  sub-epidennal  layers 
of  cellular  tissue. 

Subeaual  (sub-e'kwal),  a.    Nearly  equal. 

Suberate  (su'ber-at),  n.  [L.  suber  cork.] 
(C, H,,M.,O4.)  A  salt  of  suberic  acid. 

Subereous  (su-be're-us),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  cork;  suberose. 

Suberic  (su-Mr'ik),  a.  [Fr.  suberique.  See 
SUBERATE.]  Pertaining  to  cork.— Subertc 
acid  (C,H,,04),  an  acid  substance  produced 
by  treating  rasped  cork  with  nitric  acid.  It 
is  also  produced  when  nitric  acid  acts  on 
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stearic  acid,  margaric  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  < 
other  fatty  bodies.  It  forms  small  granular 
crystals ;  its  acid  powers  are  but  feeble ;  it 
is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  ill  alcohol, 
andetlier;  it  fuses  at  about  300',  and  sub- 
limes in  acicular  crystals. 

Suberin,  Suberine  (su'ber-in), ».  [L.  suber, 
the  cork-tree.]  The  name  given  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  cork  after  the  various  soluble 
matters  have  been  removed  by  the  action 
of  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  form  of  cellu- 
lose. 

Suberose  (sub'e-ros),  a.  [L.  nub,  and  eroms, 
gnawed.]  In  bot.  having  the  appearance  of 
being  gnawed;  appearing  as  if  a  little  eaten 
or  gnawed. 

Suberose,  Suberous  (su'ber-os,  su'ber-us), 
a.  [From  L.  suber,  cork.)  Of  the  nature 
or  texture  of  cork;  corky;  soft  and  elastic. 

Sub-family  (sub'fa-mi-li),  n.  In  nat.  hist. 
a  subdivision  of  a  family;  a  subordinate 
family. 

Sub-feudation  (sub-fu-da'shon),  n.  Same 
as  Sub-infeitdatioii. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  this  practice,  which  is 
called  sitb-ftudation  or  sub-infeudation,  began  while 
the  feud  was  only  for  life  Brougham. 

Sub-feudatory  (sub-fud'a-to-ri),  n.  An  in- 
ferior tenant  who  held  a  feud  from  a  feuda- 
tory of  the  crown  or  other  superior. 

The  smaller  proprietors  or  feudatories  of  the  prince 
had.  of  course,  proportionably  few  inferior  vassals, 
or  sub-feudatorus.  Brougham. 

Subfibrous  (sub-fi'brus),  a.  Somewhat  or 
slightly  fibrous. 

Subfossil  (sub-fos'sil),  a.  Applied  to  re- 
mains only  partially  fossilized. 

Subfumigation  (sub'fu-mi-ga"shon),  n.  [L. 
subfumigatio.}  A  species  of  charm  by 
smoke.  See  SCFFUMIGATION. 

Subfusk,  Subfuscous  (sub-fusk',  sub-fus'- 
kus),  a.  [L.  subfuscits  —  sub,  slightly,  and 
/IMCIW,  dark,  dusky,  gloomy.]  Duskish;  mo- 
derately dark;  brownish;  tawny.  'Curtains 
iubfusk.'  Shenstane.  [Hare.] 

Subgelatlnous  (sub-je-lat'in-us),  a.  Imper- 
fectly or  partially  gelatinous. 

Subgeneric  (sub-je-ner'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  subgenus. 

Subgenus  (sub'je-nus),  n.  A  subdivision  of 
a  genus  comprising  one  or  more  species. 

Subget.t  a.    Subject.    Chaucer. 

Subglacial  (sub-gla'shi-al),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  under  side  of  a  glacier;  under  a  glacier; 
as,  a  subglacial  stream. 

Sub -globose  (sub-glob'os),  a.  Not  quite 
globose. 

Subglobular  (sub-glob'u-ler),  a.  Having  a 
form  approaching  to  globular. 

Subglumaceous  (sub-glu-ma'shus),  a. 
Somewhat  glumaceous. 

Sub-governor  (sub'guv-ern-er),  n.  An  un- 
der or  subordinate  governor. 

Subgranular  (sub-gran'u-ler),  a.  Somewhat 
granular. 

Sub-group  (sub'grop),  n.  In  scientific  classi- 
fications, the  subdivision  of  a  group.  Dar- 
win. 

Subhastation  (snb-has-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  sub- 
haatatio,  stibhastationis,  from  subhasto,  to 
sell  by  public  auction — sub, under,  and  hasta, 
a  spear.  ]  A  public  sale  of  property  to  the 
highest  bidder;  a  sale  by  auction :  so  called 
from  the  Roman  practice  of  planting  a  spear 
on  the  spot  where  a  public  sale  was  to  take 
place.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Subhornblendic  (sub-hora-blend'ik),  a.  In 
geol.  a  term  applied  to  rocks  containing  dis- 
seminated hornblende. 

Subhumeratet  (sub-hu'mer-at),  v.t.  [L. 
prefix  sub,  and  humerus,  the  shoulder.]  To 
bear  by  placing  a  shoulder  under ;  to  take 
on  one's  shoulders.  Feltham. 

Sublncusatlon  t  (sub-in'ku-za"shon),  n.  [L. 
sub,  under,  and  inetaatio,  accusation.  ]  A 
slight  charge  or  accusation.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sublndlcate  (sub-in'di-kat),  v.t.  To  indi- 
cate by  signs ;  to  indicate  in  a  less  degree. 
[Rare]. 

Sublndioatlon  (sub-in'di-ka"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  indicating  by  signs;  a  slight  indication. 

The  types  of  Cli  rist  serve  to  the  sudittdication  and 
shadowing  of  heavenly  things.  Barrmu. 

Subinducet  (sub-in-dus'),  tU.  To  insinuate; 
to  suggest;  to  offer  or  bring  into  consider- 
ation imperfectly  or  indirectly.  Sir  E. 
Dering. 

Subinfert  (sub-in -f6rO,  v.t.  and  i.  To  infer 
or  deduce  from  an  inference  already  made. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Subinfeudation  (sub-fn'fu-da"shon),  n. 
In  law,  (a)  the  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant 
or  feoffee  out  of  lands  which  he  holds  of  the 
crown  or  other  superior;  the  act  of  a  greater 


baron  who  grants  land  or  a  smaller  manor 
to  ail  inferior  person;  a  feudal  subletting, 
(b)  Under  tenancy. 

The  widow  is  immediate  tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a 
kind  of  subinfeudation  or  under  tenancy. 

Blackstone. 

Subingressiont  (sub-in-gre'shon),  n.  Secret 
entrance.  Boyle. 

Subitane  t  (sub'i-tan),  n,  A  sudden.  Milton. 

Subitaneoust  (sub-i-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  subi- 
tancus,  sudden,  from  subitus,  sudden.  See 
^ri'i'EN.]  Sudden;  hasty. 

Subitaneousness  t  (sub-i-ta'ne-us-nes),  n. 
Suddenness. 

Subitanyt  (sub'it-a-ni),  a.    Sudden. 

Subito  (su'bi-to).  [It.  See  SUBITANEOUS.] 
In  music,  quickly;  suddenly:  a  term  of  direc- 
tion; as,  volti  subito,  turn  (the  leaf)  quickly. 

Subjacent  (sub-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  subjaceiis, 
s-ubjacentig,  from  subjaceo,  to  lie  under—  sub, 
under,  andjaceo,  to  lie.]  1.  Lying  under  or 
below;  in  geol.  a  term  applied  to  rocks,  beds, 
or  strata  which  lie  under  or  are  covered  by 
others.— 2.  Being  in  a  lower  situation, though 
not  directly  beneath. 

The  superficial  parts  of  mountains  are  washed 
away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subjacent 
plains.  Woodward. 

Subject  (sub'jekt),  a.  [L.  sitbjectus,  pp.  of 
subjicio.  to  throw,  place,  or  bring  under— 
sub,  under,  and  jacio,  to  throw  (whence  ob- 
ject, eject,  inject,  &c.).]  1.  Placed  or  situate 
under.  '  Above  the  subject  plain. '  Spenser. 

2.  Being  under  the  power  and  dominion  of 
another. 

Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob.        Locke. 
Scotland,  though  in  name  an  independent  king- 
dom,  was  during  more  than  a  century  really  treated, 
in  many  respects,  as  a  subject  province.     Macaulay. 

3.  Exposed ;  liable,  from  extraneous  or  in- 
herent causes;  as,  a  country  subject  to  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold ;  a  person  subject  to 
attacks  of  fever. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds.      Shot. 
All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.    Dryden. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  anything  operates, 
whether  intellectual  or  material ;  as,  the 
subject  matter  of  a  discourse. —5.  Submissive; 
obedient.    Tit.  iii.  1.— SYN.  Liable,  exposed, 
obnoxious,  subordinate,  subservient,  infe- 
rior. 

Subject  (sub'jekt),  n.    [See  the  adjective.] 

1.  One  who  is  placed  under  the  authority, 
dominion,  or  influence  of  some  one  else; 
specifically,  one  that  owes  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign  and  is  governed  by  his  laws ;  one 
who  lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes 
allegiance  to,  a  government;  as,  the  natives 
of  Great  Britain  are  subjects  of  the  British 
government;  the  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  naturalized  foreigners  are  subjects  of 
the  federal  government;  men  in  free  govern- 
ments are  subjects  as  well  as  citizens ;  as 
citizens  they  enjoy  rights  and  franchises,  as 
subjects  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws. 
'My  subject  with  my  subjects  under  him.' 
Tennyson. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God 
commands  it,  and  human  laws  require  it.  Swift. 

2.  A  person  as  the  recipient  of  certain  treat- 
ment ;  one  who  or  that  which  is  exposed  or 
liable  to  something. 

Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself.  Shak. 

What,  have  I  "scaped  love-letters  in  the  holiday- 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  now  a  subject  for  them? 
Shak. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  something. 

I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels.     Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  brought  under  or  submitted 
to  any  physical  operation  or  process ;  spe- 
cifically, a  dead  body  for  the  purposes  of 
dissection.— 5.  That  on  which  any  mental 
operation  is  performed ;  that  which  is  spoken 
of,  thought  of,  or  treated  of  or  handled; 
as,  a  subject  of  discussion  before  the  legis- 
lature ;  a  subject  of  negotiation. 

O  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise.' 
Shak. 
This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me.      Milton. 

6.  The  hero  of  a  piece ;  the  person  who  is 
treated  of;  the  principal  character. —7.  In 
logic,  that  term  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  other  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Thus  in 
the  proposition  '  Plato  was  a  philosopher,' 
Plato  is  the  subject,  philosopher  being  its 
predicate,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the 
subject.  Also  in  the  proposition,  '  No  man 
living  on  earth  can  be  completely  happy,' 
man  living  on  earth  is  the  subject,  can  be 
is  the  affirmative  particle  orcopulative,  and 
completely  happy  is  the  predicate,  or  that 


which  is  denied  of  the  subject.  —8.  In  gram. 
that  which  is  spoken  of;  that  of  which  any- 
thing is  affirmed;  the  nominative  of  a  verb. 

9.  Inphilos.  (a)  the  mind,  soul,  or  personality 
of  the  thinker — the  Ego;  the  thinking  agent 
or  principle.     The  object  is  its  correlative, 
and  uniformly  expresses  anything  or  even- 
thing  external  to  the  mind ;  everything  or 
anything  distinct    from  it  —  the  non-Ego. 
The  universe  itself,  when  considered  as  a 
unique  existence,  is  an  object  to  the  thinker, 
aud  the  very  subject  itself  (the  mind)  can 
become  au  object  by  being  psychologically 
considered.    These  correlatives,  subject  and 
object,  correspond  to  the  first  most  import- 
ant distinction  in  philosophy,  viz.  the  ori- 
ginal antithesis  of  self  aud  not-self. 

You  think,  and  what  does  thinking  include?  Mani- 
festly a  subject  an&  an  object— a  thinking  being  and 
thought  iiself.  y.  D.  Morell. 

(6)  That  in  which  any  quality,  attribute,  or 
relation  inheres,  or  to  which  any  of  these 
appertains;  substance;  substratum. 

That  which  manifests  its  qualities— in  other  words, 
that  in  which  the  appearing  causes  inhere,  that  to 
which  they  belong — is  called  their  subject,  or  sub- 
stance, or  substratum.  Sir  !!'.  Hamilton. 

10.  In  music,  the  principal  phrase  or  theme 
of  a  movement,  from  which  all  the  subor- 
dinate ideas  spring  or  are  developed.  — 11.  In 
the  fine  arts,  the  incident  chosen  by  an  ar- 
tist; the  design  of  a  composition  or  picture; 
anything  which  constitutes  the  object  or 
aim  of  any  work  of  art.— SYN.  Matter,  ma- 
terials, theme,  topic. 

Subject  (sub-jekt'),  v.t.  1.  To  bring  under 
power  or  dominion ;  to  subdue ;  to  bring 
under  sway;  as,  Alexander  subjected  a  great 
part  of  the  civilized  world  to  his  dominion. 

(He  confederates  to) 

Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown  and  bend 
The  dukedom  yet  unbow'd.  Shak. 

In  this  and  other  meanings  seldom  used  ab- 
solutely, that  is,  without  words  expressive 
of  the  thing  to  which  another  is  made  sub- 
ject.—2.  To  put  under;  to  lay  under. 

In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 

Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie.      Pope. 

3.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious ; 
as,  credulity  subjects  a  person  to  impositions. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circulation. 

Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  submit;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

5.  To  make  subservient.     '  Subjected  to  his 
service  angel  wings.'    Milton.— 6.  To  cause 
to  undergo ;  to  expose,  as  in  chemical  or 
other  operations;  as,  to  subject  a  substance 
to  a  white  heat;  to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  test. 

Subjected  (sub-jekt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Sub- 
jacent. '  Down  the  cliff  as  fast  to  the  sub- 
jected plain/  Milton. — 2.f  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  subject  as  opposed  to  a  sovereign. 

•S/f^/Vrterfthus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king  ?         Shak. 

3.t  Becoming  a  subject;  due  from  a  subject. 
Shak.  —  4.  Reduced  to  the  dominion  of  an- 
other; enslaved. 

He  is  the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is 
so  in  his  understanding.  Locke. 

Subjection  (sub-jek'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
subjecting  or  subduing;  the  act  of  vanquish- 
ing and  bringing  under  the  dominion  of 
another.  '  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  subjection  of  the  rebels.'  Sir.  M.  Hale. 
2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  power,  con- 
trol, and  government  of  another;  service. 
'  Both  in  subjection  now  to  sensual  appetite.' 
Milton. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  is  by  natural 
necessity  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto  God  volun- 
tary, we  stand  in  need  of  direction  after  what  sort 
our  wills  may  be  conformed  to  his.  Hooker. 

Subjectist  (sub'jekt-ist),  n.  One  versed  in 
subjectivism;  a  subjectivist.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Subjective  (sub-jek'tiv),  a.  1.  Relating  to 
a  subject  in  a  political  sense.  '  All  subjective 
duty.'  SirJ.  Davies.  [Rare.]— 2.  Relating 
to  the  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  object.— 
Subjective  and  objective,  in  philos.  express 
the  distinction  which  in  analysing  every  in- 
tellectual act  we  necessarily  make  between 
ourselves,  the  conscious  subject,  and  that  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  the  object.  Sub- 
jective applies  to  the  manner  in  which  an 
object  is  conceived  of  by  an  individual  sub- 
ject, and  objective  isexpressive  of  that  which 
truly  belongs  to  an  object,  which  forms 
part  of  its  character  for  people  at  large. — 
Subjective  truth  or  reality  is  that  which  is 
verified  by  consciousness;  objective  truth  or 
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reality  is  that  which  results  from  the  nature 
and  relation  of  things. 

Certainty  is  distinguished  into  objective  and  sub- 
jective; objective  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly 
true  of  itself;  and  subjective  is  when  we  are  certain 
of  the  truth  of  it.  If'atts. 

3.  Applied,  in  literature  and  art,  to  a  pro- 
duction characterized  by  the  prominence 
given  to  the  individuality  of  the  author  or 
artist;  as,  the  subjective  school  of  painting; 
the  writings  of  Shelley  and  Byron  are  essen- 
tially subjective;  the  dramas  of  Shakspere 
and  the  novels  of  Scott  objective. 

They  (the  '  Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey')  are  so  purely  ob- 
jective that  they  seem  projected,  as  it  were,  into  this 
visible  diurnal  sphere  with  hardly  a  subjective  trace 
adhering  to  them,  and  are  silent  as  the  stars  con- 
cerning their  own  genesis  and  mutual  relation. 

Prof,  t^eddes. 

Subjectively  (sub-jek'tiy-li),  adv.  In  a  sub- 
jective manner;  in  relation  to  the  subject ; 
as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind. 

Subject! veness  (sub-jek'tiv-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  subjective;  subjectivity. 

Subjectivism  (sub-jek'tiv-izm),  n.  1.  In 
metaph.  the  doctrine  of  Kant  that  all  human 
knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or  that  we 
cannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute;  the  doctrine 
that  we  cannot  prove  that  what  appears 
true  to  us  must  in  like  manner  appear  true 
to  all  intelligent  beings;  the  doctrine  which 
refers  all  knowledge  to  subjective  states  or 
impressions.  Fleming. — 2.  Same  as  Subjec- 
tivity, 3. 

Subjectivist  (sub-jek'tiv-ist),  n.  In  metaph. 
one  who  holds  the  doctrine  or  doctrines  of 
subjectivism. 

Subjectivity  (sub-jek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  subjective.— 2.  That  which  is 
treated  subjectively;  that  which  relates  or 
pertains  to  self,  or  to  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind.— 3.  The  individuality  of  an  author 
or  artist  as  exhibited  in  his  works. 

Subjectless  (sub'jekt-les),  a.  Having  no 
subjects. 

The  subject  without  the  king  can  do  nothing ;  the 
subjectless  king  can  do  something.  Carlyte. 

Subject-matter  (sub'jekt-mat-er),  n.  The 
matter  or  thought  presented  for  consider- 
ation in  some  statement  or  discussion.  '  The 
style  and  subject-matter  of  most  comical 
theatrical  interludes.'  Prynne.  'The  sub- 
ject-matter of  my  discourse.'  Dryden. 

As  to  the  subject-matter,  words  are  always  to  be 
understood  as  having  a  regard  thereto.  Blackstone. 

Subjectness  (sub'jekt-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  subject;  subjection. 
[Rare.] 

Subjee  (sub-je'),  n.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
leaves  or  capsules  of  the  Indian  hemp. 

Subjiciblet  (sub-jis'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  subjected.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Subjoin  (sub-join'),  v.t.  To  add  at  the  end; 
to  add  after  something  else  has  been  said 
or  written;  as,  to  subjoin  an  argument  or 
reason.— SYN.  To  affix,  annex,  attach,  con- 
nect. 

Subjoinder  (sub-join'der),  n.  A  remark  fol- 
lowing orsubjoined  to  another;  a  rejoinder. 
Lamb. 

Sub  judice  (sub  ju'di-se).  [L.]  Before  the 
judge ;  not  decided ;  under  judicial  con- 
sideration. 

Subjugate  (sub'ju-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sub- 
jugated; ppr.  subjugating.  [L.  subjugo,  sub- 
jugatum — sub,  under,  and  jugum,  a  yoke.] 
To  subdue  and  bringunderthe  yokeof  power 
or  dominion;  to  conquer  by  force,  and  com- 
pel to  submit  to  the  government  or  absolute 
control  of  another. 

He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal. 
Baker. 

In  a  few  months  Cromwell  subjugated  Ireland  as  it 
had  never  been  subjugated  during  the  five  centuries 
of  slaughter  which  had  elapsed  since  the  landing  of 
the  first  Norman  settlers.  Macaulay. 

—Conquer,  Vanquish,  Subdue,  Subjugate. 
See  CONQUER. 

Subjugation  (sub-ju-ga'shon),n.  The  act  of 
subjugating  or  bringing  under  the  power  or 
absolute  control  of  another;  subjection. 

Subjugator  (sub'ju-gat-er),  n.  One  who 
subjugates  or  enslaves;  a  conqueror.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Subjunction  (sub-jungk'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  subjoining,  or  state  of  being  subjoined. 

Subjunctive  (sub-jungk'tiv),  a.  [L.  subjunc- 
tivus,  from  subjungo,  subjunctum,  to  join  or 
yoke  to—  sub,  under,  and  jungo,  to  join.] 
l.t  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  before 
said  or  written. 

A  few  things  more,  subjunctive  to  the  former,  were 
thought  meet  to  be  castigated  in  preachers  of  that 
tm»e-  Bp.  Hacket. 

2.  In  gram,  designating  a  mood  or  form  of 
verbs  expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  or 


contingency,  generally  subjoined  or  subor- 
dinate to  another  clause  or  verb,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  conjunction;  as  in  the  sentence, 
'  If  that  be  the  case  then  I  am  wrong.' 
Subjunctive  (sub-juugk'tiv),  n.  In  gram. 
the  subjunctive  mood. 

The  subjunctive  (in  English)  is  evidently  passing 
put  of  use,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  soon  become  obsolete  altogether. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

Sub-kingdom  (sub'king-dum),  n.  A  subor- 
dinate kingdom. — Sub-kingdoms  of  animals, 
the  great  primary  groups  into  which  the 
animal  kingdom  is  divided,  viz.  Protozoa, 
Ccelenterata,  Annuloida,  Annulosa,  Mollus- 
ca,  and  Vertebrata. 

Sub-lanate  (suh'la-nat),  a.  In  bot.  somewhat 
lanate  or  woolly-. 

Sublapsarian  (sub-lap-sa'ri-an),  n.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  lapsus,  a  sliding,  a  fall.]  One 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  that  the  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation  were  made  by 
God  in  foresight  of  and  regard  to  the  fall 
of  Adam  and  the  sin  imputed  to  all  his 
posterity,  wherefore,  in  compassion,  he  de- 
creed to  send  his  Son  to  rescue  a  great  num- 
ber from  their  lost  state,  and  to  accept  his 
obedience  and  death  on  their  account.  The 
decree  of  reprobation,  according  to  the  Sub- 
lapsarians, is  nothing  but  a  preterition  or 
non-election  of  persons,  whom  God  left  as 
he  found,  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
transgression,  when  he  withdrew  some  others 
as  guilty  as  they.  Sublapsarian  is  opposed 
to  supralapsarian, 

Sublapsarian  (sub-lap-sa'ri-an),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  the  Sublapsarians  or  to  their  opinions. 
'According  to  the  Sublapsarian  doctrine.' 
Hammond.  See  the  noun. 

Sublapsarianism.  (sub-lap -sa'ri-an-izm),  n. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Sublapsarians. 

Sublapsary  (sub-lap'sa-ri),  n.  and  a.  Sub- 
lapsarian. 

Sublate  (sub'lat),  v.t.  [L.  sublatum,  supine 
of  tollo,  to  take  away,  to  remove— sub,  un- 
der, and  tollo,  to  raise.]  To  take  or  carry 
away;  to  remove.  'Sublated  and  plucked 
away.  *  Ball,  [Rare.  ] 

Where  the  prepositional  lines  are  of  uniform 
breadth,  it  is  hereby  shewn,  that  all  such  opposition 
is  sublated.  Sir  IV,  Hamilton. 

Sublation  (sub-la'shon),  n.  [See  SUBLATE.] 
The  act  of  taking  or  carrying  away.  Bp. 
Hall.  [Rare.  ] 

Sublatiye  (sublat-iv),  a.  [See  SUBLATION.] 
Of  depriving  power;  tending  to  take  away. 

Sublease  (sub'les),  n.  In  law,  an  under 
lease;  a  lease  of  a  farm,  a  house,  &c.,  granted 
by  the  original  tenant  or  leaseholder. 

Sub-lessee  (sub-les-se'),  n.  The  receiver  or 
holder  of  a  sublease. 

Sublet  (sub-let'),  v.t.  To  underlet;  to  lease 
to  another  person,  the  party  letting  being 
himself  lessee  of  the  subject. 

Sublevation  (sub-le-va'shon),  n.  [L.  suble- 
vatio,  sublevationis,  from  subleyo,  subleva- 
tum,  to  lift  up  from  below,  to  raise  up — sub, 
under,  below,  and  levo,  to  lift,  to  raise.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  on  high;  elevation. — 

2.  A  rising  or  insurrection.     '  Any  general 
commotion  or  sublevation  of  the  people.' 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sub-librarian  (subli-bra-ri-an),  n.  An  un- 
der librarian;  an  assistant  librarian. 

Sub-lieutenant  (sub'lef-ten-ant),  n.  An  in- 
ferior or  second  lieutenant. 

Subligation  ( sub-II-ga'shon ),  n.  [L.  subli- 
gatio,  subligationis,  from  subligo,  to  bind 
below—  sub,  under,  below,  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  underneath. 

Sublimable  ( sub-lim'a-bl ),  a.  [From  sub- 
lime.'] Capable  of  being  sublimated.  See 
SUBLIMATION. 

Sublimableness  (sub-llm'a-bl-nes),  «.  The 
quality  of  being  sublimable. 

Sublimary(sub-llm'a-ri),a.  Elevated.  'Each 
sublimary  guest.'  Brome.  [Rare.] 

Sublimate  (subli-mat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sub- 
limated; ppr.  sublimating.  [L.  sublimo,  sub- 
limatum,  to  raise,  elevate.  See  SUBLIME.] 
1.  To  bring  (a  solid  substance,  such  as  cam- 
phor or  sulphur)  by  heat  into  the  state  of 
vapour,  which  on  cooling  returns  again  to 
the  solid  state.  See  SUBLIMATION. —2.  Fig. 
To  refine  and  exalt;  to  heighten;  to  elevate. 

And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their  vein, 
In  words  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublimated  strain. 
Dryden. 

Sublimate  (subli-mat),  n.  Anything  which 
is  sublimed ;  the  result  of  a  process  of  sub- 
limation.— Corrosive  sublimate.  See  CORRO- 
SIVE.— Blue  sublimate  is  a  preparation  of 
mercury  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  sal 
ammoniacum,  used  in  painting. 


Sublimate  (sub'H-mat),  a.  Brought  into  a 
state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
densed, as  solid  substances. 

Sublimation  (sub-li-ma'shon),  n.  1.  In  chem. 
the  act  or  process  of  sublimating;  a  process 
by  which  solid  substances  are,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  converted  into  vapour,  which  is 
again  condensed  into  the  solid  state  by  the 
application  of  cold.  Sublimation  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  solid  that  distillation 
does  to  a  liquid.  Both  processes  purify  the 
substances  to  which  they  are  severally  ap- 
plied, by  separating  them  from  the  fixed 
and  grosser  matters  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Sublimation  is  usually  con- 
ducted in  one  vessel,  the  product  being  de- 
posited in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  in 
a  solid  state,  and  often  in  the  crystalline 
form,  while  the  impurity  remains  in  the 
lower  part.  If  iodine,  for  example,  be  heated 
in  a  Florence  flask  a  purple  vapour  rises, 
which  almost  immediately  condenses  in 
small  brilliant,  dark  -  coloured  crystals  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  the  impurity 
remaining  in  the  lower.  The  vapour  of 
some  substances  which  undergo  the  process 
of  sublimation  condenses  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder  called  flowers;  such  are  the 
floivers  of  sulphur,  Jlowers  of  benzoin,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind.  Other  sublimates 
require  to  be  in  a  solid  and  compact  form, 
as  camphor,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and 
all  the  sublimates  of  mercury.  — 2.  Act  of 
heightening  or  improving ;  what  is  highly 
refined  or  purified.  '  Religion,  the  perfec- 
tion, refinement,  and  sublimation  of  moral- 
ity.' South.  Used  adjectively:  Sublimation 
theory,  in  geol.  and  mining,  the  theory  that 
the  matter  of  mineral  veins  was  introduced 
as  vapour  and  afterwards  condensed. 

Sublimatory  (sub'li-ma-to-ri),  n.  A  vessel 
used  in  the  process  of  sublimation. 

Sublimatory  (sub'li-ma-to-ri),  a.  Tending 
to  sublimate;  used  in  sublimation. 

Sublime  (sub-lim'),  a.  [L.  sublimis,  elevated, 
exalted,  lofty,  sublime ;  origin  doubtful, 
usually  supposed  to  be  from  sublevo,  to  lift 
up  from  beneath  —  sub,  under,  and  levo,  to 
lift]  1.  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft;  ele- 
vated. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  High  in  excellence ;  exalted  by  nature ; 
elevated  far  above  men  in  general  by  lofty 
or  noble  traits :  said  of  persons. 

The  age  was  fruitful  in  great  men,  but  if  we  except 
the  sublime  Julian  leader,  none,  as  regards  splendour 
of  endowments,  stood  upon  the  same  level  as  Cicero. 
De  Quincey. 

3.  Striking  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  gran- 
deur or  power,  physical  or  moral ;  calculated 
to  awaken,  or  expressive  of,  awe,  veneration, 
heroic  or  lofty  feeling,  and  the  like ;  lofty ; 
grand;  noble :  said  of  a  natural  object  or  of 
scenery,  of  an  action  or  conduct,  of  a  dis- 
course, of  a  work  of  man's  hands,  of  a  spec- 
tacle, and  the  like;  as,  sublime  scenery;  a 
sublime  deed.    *  Easy  in  style  thy  work,  in 
sense  sublime.'     Prior.     'How  sublime  a 
thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong.'    Long- 
fellow.— 4.t  Elevated  by  joy;  elate;  lifted 
up.    'Sublime  with  expectation.'   Milton.  — 
5.  Lofty  of  mien ;  elevated  in  manner  or  ex- 
pression. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

Shakspeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world :  O  eyes  sublime 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time. 

£.  B.  Browning. 

6.t  Haughty.  Spenser.— Sublime  geometry, 
a  name  given  by  the  older  mathematicians 
to  the  higher  parts  of  geometry,  in  which 
the  infinitesimal  calculus,  or  something 
equivalent,  was  employed. —  The  sublime, 
what  is  sublime ;  sublimity ;  as,  (a)  what  is 
grand  or  lofty  in  style. 

The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts, 
the  magnificence  of  words,  or  the  harmonious  and 
lively  turn  of  the  phrase.  Addison. 

The  sublime  of  Homer,  in  the  hands  of  Pope,  be- 
comes bloated  and  tumid,  and  his  description  tawdry. 

Cowper. 

(&)  The  grand  in  the  works  of  nature  or  art, 
as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful :  occa- 
sionally with  the  indefinite  article,  to  ex- 
press a  particular  character  or  variety  of 
sublimity. 

There  is  a  sublime  in  nature,  as  in  the  ocean  or 
the  thunder — in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds  of  daring 
and  self-denial — and  in  art,  as  in  statuary  and  paint- 
ing, by  which  what  is  sublime  in  nature  and  in  moral 
character  is  represented  and  idealized.  Fleming. 

SYN.  Exalted,  elevated,  high,  mighty,  lofty, 
grand,  noble,  majestic. 
Sublime  (sub-lira'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  sublimed; 
ppr.  subliming,    l.f  To  raise  on  high.     Sir 
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SUBMISSIVENESS 


.7.  Denham.  —  2.  To  exalt;  to  heighten;  to 
improve. 

The  sun    .    .    . 

Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes.    Pofe. 

3.  To  dignify;  to  ennoble. 

An  ordinary  gift  can  not  sublime  a  person  to  a 
supernatural  employment.  3«  Taylor. 

4.  To  sublimate  (which  see). 

Sublime  (sub-limO,  v.i.  To  be  susceptible 
of  sublimation ;  to  be  brought  or  change.! 
into  a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then 
condensed  by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 
•  Particles  of  antimony  which  will  not  sub- 
lime alone.'  Newton. 

Sublimely  ( sub-lim'li ),  adv.  In  a  sublime 
manner;  with  elevated  conceptions;  loftily; 
as,  to  express  one's  self  sublimely. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great. 
Thy  Homer  charms  with  all  his  ancient  heat.^ 

Sublimeness  (sub-lim'nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  sublime ;  loftiness 
of  style  or  sentiment;  sublimity. 

Sublimiflcationt  (sub-lim'i-fl-ka"shon),  n. 
Act  of  making  sublime,  or  the  state  of  being 
made  sublime. 

Sublimitation  ( sub-Iim'it-a"shon ),  n.  A 
subordinate  or  secondary  limitation. 

When  you  attempt  to  read  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
where  the  exceptions,  the  secondary  exceptions  to 
the  exceptions,  the  limitations  and  the  sublimita- 
tions,  descend,  seriatim,  by  a  vast  scale  of  depen- 
dencies, the  mind  finds  itself  overtasked. 

Dt  Quincey. 

Sublimity  (sub-lim'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  sublimiU; 
L.  sublimitas,  from  tubtimii,  elevated.  See 
SUBLIME.]  1.  The  state  of  being  sublime; 
that  character  or  quality  of  anything  which 
marks  it  as  sublime ;  grandeur ;  especially, 
(a)  height  in  excellence ;  loftiness  of  nature 
or  character;  moral  grandeur;  as,  God's  in- 
comprehensible sublimity;  the  sublimity  of 
an  action. 

The  sublimity  of  the  character  of  Christ  owes 
nothing  to  his  historians.  Buckminster. 

(6)  Loftiness  of  conception;  loftiness  of  sen- 
timent or  style. 

Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sub- 
limity of  his  thoughts.  Addison. 

(c)  Grandeur ;  vastness ;  elevation,  whether 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  nature  or  of  art; 
as,  the  sublimity  oi  a  scene  or  of  a  building. 
2.  The  emotion  produced  by  what  is  sub- 
lime; a  feeling  produced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  great  scenes  and  objects,  or  of  ex- 
alted excellence.  Note.  The  true  nature  of 
sublimity,  whether  of  the  emotion  or  that 
which  causes  it,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance  in  mental  philosophy,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
speculation.  The  invariable  condition  of 
sublimity  in  objects,  either  material  or 
moral,  is  vastness,  power,  or  intensity.  The 
invariable  condition  of  the  emotion  of  sub- 
limity—that which  distinguishes  this  emo- 
tion from  every  other  emotion — is  a  com- 
prehension of  this  vastness  or  power,  with 
a  simultaneous  feeling  of  our  own  compara- 
tive insignificance.  The  antithesis  to  the 
emotion  of  sublimity  is  the  emotion  of  con- 
tempt. In  every  case  of  sublimity  in  ma- 
terial objects,  whatever  feelings  may  simul- 
taneously concur,  vastness  will  be  found  to 
be  an  invariable  condition — vastness  either 
of  form  or  of  power,  as  in  the  violent  dash- 
ing of  a  cataract,  in  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  violence  of  the  storm,  in  the  majestic 
quiet  of  Mount  Blanc,  preserving  its  calm 
amidst  all  the  storms  that  play  around  it. 
In  the  moral  world  the  invariable  condition 
of  sublimity  is  intensity.  Mere  intensity  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  sublime.  Lear,  who 
appeals  to  the  heavens,  '  for  they  are  old 
like  him,'  is  sublime  from  the  very  intensity 
of  his  sufferings  and  his  passions.  Lad? 
Macbeth  is  sublime  from  the  intensity  o 
her  will,  which  crushes  every  female  feel 
ing  for  the  attainment  of  her  object.  Scse 
vola,  with  his  hand  in  the  burning  coals 
exhibits  an  intensity  of  will  which  is  sub 
lime.  In  all  the  cases  above  mentioned  we 
are  moved  by  a  vivid  feeling  of  some  greate 
power  than  our  own,  or  some  will  more  ca 
pable  of  suffering,  more  vast  in  its  strength 
than  our  feeble  vacillating  will.— 3.  t  Th< 
sublimest  or  highest  degree  of  anything 
the  height. 

The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do  those  things  li 
ing,  which  are  to  be  desired  when  dying. 

Jcr.  Taylor. 

Sublineation  (sub-lin'e-a"shon),  n.  Mar 
of  a  line  or  lines  under  a  word  or  words  i: 
a  sentence  or  under  another  line. 

Sublingual  (sub-ling'gwal)    a.     Situated 
under  the  tongue;  as,  the  sublingual  glands. 


Sublition  (sub-li'shon),  n.  [L.  sublino,  sub- 
litum,  to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground  col- 
our— sub,  under,  and  lino,  to  daub,  to  be- 
smear.] In  painting,  the  act  or  art  of  lay- 
ing the  ground  colour  under  the  perfect 
colour. 

Sublittoral  (sub-lit' to- ral),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  littus,  littorit,  the  sea-shore.]  Under  tht 
sin  >re  Smart. 

ublobular  (sub-lob'u-ler),  a.  Situated 
under  a  lobe  or  lobule;  as,  the  sublobulai' 
veins  of  the  liver.  Dunglison. 
ublunar  (sub-lu'ner),  a.  Situated  beneath 
the  moon.  '  This  vast  sublunar  vault.'  Mil- 
ton. 

The  city's  moonlit  spires  and  myriad  lamps 
Lilce  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow.      Shelley. 

>ublunary  (sublu-na-ri),  a.  1.  Situated 
under  the  moon.  Hence— 2.  Pertaining  to 
this  world;  terrestrial;  mundane;  earthly; 
worldly;  as,  sublunary  affairs. 

All  things  sitbluiiary  are  subject  to  change. 

Dryden. 

All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeable- 
ness  as  well  as  feel  the  influence  of  the  planet  they 
are  under.  South. 

Sublunary!  (sub'lu-na-ri),  n.  Any  worldly 
thing. 

That  these  mblunaries  have  their  greatest  fresh- 
ness placed  only  in  hope,  it  is  a  conviction  unde- 
niable (as)  that  upon  enjoyment  all  our  joys  do 
vanish.  Feltham. 

Sub-luxation  (sub-luk-sa'shon),  n.  In  surg. 
an  incomplete  luxation  or  dislocation ;  a 
sprain. 

5ubmammary(sub-mam'ma-ri),  n.  Situated 
under  the  mammajor  paps;  as,  submammary 
inflammation,  that  is.  inflammation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  pap. 
Submarginal  (sub-mar'jin-al),  a.  In  bot. 
situated  near  the  margin. 
Submarine  (sub-ma-ren'),  ft.  [L.  sub,  and 
marinus,  belonging  to  the  sea,  from  mare, 
the  sea.]  Situated,  existing,  acting,  or 
growing  at  some  depth  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea;  remaining  at  the  bottom  or  under  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  as,  submarine  plants; 
Su6man>wnavigation;su6m«ri7i€  telegraph. 
— Submarine  forests,  a  geological  term  ap- 
plied to  beds  of  impure  peat,  consisting  of 
roots,  stems,  and  branches  of  trees,  &c. ,  oc- 
cupying the  sites  on  which  they  grew,  but 
which  by  change  of  level  are  now  submerged 
by  the  sea.  Such  submarine  forests  do  not 
contain  any  trees  that  are  not  found  grow- 
ing at  the  present  time.  They  belong  to  the 
recent  or  quaternary  period,  and  occur 
above  the  boulder-clay.  They  have  been 
traced  for  several  miles  along  the  margins 
of  the  estuaries  on  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  county  of  Fife. 
Submarine  (sub-ma-ren'),  n.  A  submarine 
plant. 

Sub-marshal  (sub'mar-shal),  n.  A  subor- 
dinate or  deputy  marshal. 
Submaxillary  (sub-maks'il-la-ri),  a.  Situ- 
ated under  the  jaw.—  Submaxillary  glands, 
two  salivary  glands  situated,  one  on  either 
side,  immediately  within  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Submedial  (sub-me'di-ai),  a.  1.  Lying  under 
the  middle.— 2.  In  geol.  a  term  synonymous 
with  Transition,  and  applied  to  the  lower 
secondary  rocks,  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  some  of  the  primary  rocks,  though 
differing  in  being  often  fragmentary,  and 
containing  organic  remains. 
Submedian  (sub-me'di-an),  a.  Same  as  Sub- 
medial. 

Submedlant  (sub-me'di-ant),  n.  In  music, 
the  sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  or  mid- 
dle note  between  the  octave  and  subdomin- 
ant  In  the  scale  of  C,  A  is  the  submedi- 
ant. 

Submental(sub-men'tal),  a.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  mentum,  the  chin.]  In  anat.  under  the 
chin;  as,  the  submental  artery  or  vein. 
Dunglison. 

Submerge  (sub-merjO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sub 
merged;  ppr.  submerging.  [L.  submergo — 
sub,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.]  1.  To 
put  under  water;  to  plunge. —  2.  To  cover 
or  overflow  with  water;  to  drown. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes !  SJtaA. 

Submerge  (sub-mftrjO,  v.i.  To  plunge  undei 
water:  to  be  buried  or  covered,  as  by  a 
fluid ;  to  sink  out  of  sight. 

There  is  ...  a  plot,  which  emerges  more  than 
once,  for  carrying  the  king  to  Rouen;  plot  after  plot 
emerging  and  submerging,  like  ignes  fatui  in  fou 
weather,  which  lead  nowlnther.  CarlyU. 

Submergence  (sub-merj'ens),  n.     Act  o 
i    submerging  or  plunging  under  water. 


Submerse  (sub-mers'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  sub- 
mersed; ppr.  submersing.  [L.  submergo,  sub- 
mersum  —  sub,  under,  and  mergo,  to  plunge.] 
To  submerge;  to  put  underwater;  to  drown. 
[Bare.] 

Submerse,  Submersed  <sub-m<5rs',  sub- 
merst'),  a.  In  bot.  being  or  growing  undur 
water,  as  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
ubmersion  (sub-mer'sbon),  n.  [L.  submer- 
sio,  submerxionis.]  1.  The  act  of  submerging 
or  putting  under  water  or  other  fluid,  or  of 
causing  to  be  overflowed  ;  the  act  of  plung- 
ing under  water  or  of  drowning.  —  2.  The 
state  of  being  put  under  water  or  other 
fluid,  or  of  being  overflowed  or  drowned. 
Sir  3f.  Bale. 

ubmetallic  (sub-me-tal'ik),  a.  Imperfectly 
or  partially  metallic;  as,  a  submetaUie 
lustre. 

jubminister  (sub-min'is-tsr),  v.t.  [L.  sub- 
ministro  —  sub,  and  ministro,  to  attend, 
serve.]  To  supply;  to  afford. 

Even  the  inferior  animals  have  stibministered  unto 
man  the  invention  of  many  things  natural,  artificial, 
and  medicinal.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Subminister  (sub-rnin'is-ter),  ».i.  To  sub- 
serve; to  be  useful 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants  but 
bad  masters,  and  Subminister  to  the  best  and  worst 
of  purposes.  Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

iubministrant  (sub-miu'is-trant),  a.  See 
SUBMINISTER.]  Subservient;  subordinate. 
'  That  which  is  subservient  and  subminis- 
trant.'  Bacon. 

Subminlstrate  (sub-miu'is-trat),  v.t.  Same 
as  Subminister. 

Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries  than  steams  of  nasty 
folks.  Harvey. 

Subministration  (sub-min'is-tra"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying.  Wot- 
ton. 

Submisst  (sub-mis'),  a.  [L.  submiisui,  pp. 
of  submitto,  submissum.  SeeSUBMIT.]  1.  Sub- 
missive; humble;  obsequious. 

Nearer  his  presence  —  Adam,  though  not  awed. 
Yet  with  subtniss  approach,  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowing  low.       Milton. 

2.  Low;  soft;  gentle.  'The  voices  of  them 
more  submits"  Dr.  John  Smith. 
Submission  (sub-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  submis- 
sio,  submissionis,  from  submitto,  submiasum. 
See  SUBMIT.]  1.  The  act  of  submitting;  the 
act  of  yielding  to  power;  surrender  of  the 
person  and  power  to  the  control  or  govern- 
ment of  another. 

Submission,  dauphin  !  "h's  a  mere  French  word  ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 


2.  The  state  of  being  submissive  ;  acknow- 
ledgment of    inferiority   or    dependence  ; 
humble  or  suppliant  behaviour;  meekness; 
resignation. 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 
Skak. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault  ;  confession 
of  error. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  in  offence. 

Skat. 

4.  Compliance  with  the  commands  or  laws 
of  a  superior;  obedience;  as,  the  submission 
of  children  to  their  parents  is  an  indispens- 
able duty.  —  5.  In  law,  an   agreement  by 
which  parties  agree  to  submit  a  disputed 
point  to  arbitration. 

Submissive  (sub-mis'iv),  a.  1.  Inclined,  dis- 
posed, or  ready  to  submit;  yielding  to  power 
or  authority;  obedient;  humble. 

Her  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress, 

He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.     Milton. 

2.  Testifying  or  showing  submission;  per- 
taining to  submission  :  of  things. 

On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  T  Shak. 

He,  in  delight, 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smiled  with  superior  love.  Milton. 

SYN.  Obedient,  compliant,  yielding,  obse- 
quious, subservient,  humble,  modest,  pas- 
sive. 

Submissively  (sub-mis'iv-li),  adv.  In  a  sub- 
missive manner;  with  submission;  with  ac- 
knowledgment of  inferiority;  humbly. 

But  speech  even  there  submissively  withdraws, 
From  rights  of  subjects  and  the  poor  man's  cause. 

Submissiveness  (sub-mis'iv-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  submissive;  a  sub- 
missive temper  or  disposition.  —  2.  Humble- 
ness ;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority.  — 

3.  Confession  of  fault;  penitence. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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SubmiSSlyt  (sub-mis'li),  ade.  Humbly;  with 
submission. 

Humility  consists  not  in  wearing  mean  clothes,  and 
x,.a,K  softly  and  submissly,  but  in  mean  opinion  of 
iliy^-lf.  y*r-  '•' 

Submissnesst  (sub-mis'nes),  n.  Submissive- 
uess;  humbleness;  obedience. 

I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all 
submissness  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and 
service.  Burua. 

Submit  (sub-mit'),o.r.  pret.  it  pp.  nOHHtttfd; 

ppr  submitting.  1 1.  mtbnutto— sub,  under, 
and  mitto,  to  send.]  l.t  To  let  down;  to 
cause  to  sink;  to  lower. 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while.  Diydeu. 
2.t  To  put  or  place  under. 

The  bristled  throat 
Of  the  submitted  sacrifice  with  ruthless  steel  he  cut. 


3  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the 
power,  will,  or  authority  of  another:  with 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under 
her  hands.  G«n-  *»'•  9- 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands. 
Eph.  v.  22. 

4.  To  place  under  the  control  of  another;  to 
subject;  to  surrender. 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance 
Submitting  all  tilings  to  desire.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion  or 
judgment  of  another;  to  refer;  as,  to  tub- 
/it/t  a  controversy  to  arbitrators;  to  submit 
a  question  to  the  court. 

Submit  (sub-mif),  o.i.  1.  To  yield  one's  per- 
son to  the  power  of  another;  to  give  up  re- 
sistance ;  to  surrender ;  as,  the  enemy  mib- 
initted.  '  Courage  never  iosubmit  or  yield.' 
Hilton. 

In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve  months  after 
the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers  had  submitted  to  the 
parliament,  the  parliament  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  its  own  soldiers.  Macauiay. 

2  To  yield  one's  opinion  to  the  opinion  or 
authority  of  another;  as,  on  hearing  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  counsel  submitted 
without  further  argument— 3.  To  be  sub- 
ject; to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  an- 
other. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  submissive;  to  yield  without  mur- 
muring; as,  religion  requires  us  to  submit 
to  pain,  disgrace,  and  even  death.— SYN.  To 
yield,  surrender,  bend,  stoop,  acquiesce, 
comply. 

Submitter  (sub-mit'er),  n.  One  who  sub- 
mits. '  Confident  submitters  of  themselves 
to  this  empirick's  cast  of  the  dye.'  Whit- 
lock. 

Submonish  t  ( sub-mon'ish ),  v.  t.  [  L.  sub- 
moneo-sub,  under,  slightly,  and  moneo,  to 
remind,  to  admonish.)  To  suggest;  to 
prompt.  '  The  tnbmoiiiihing  inclinations  of 
my  senses. '  Granger. 

Submonitiont  (sub-mo-ni'shon),  n.  Sug- 
gestion. '  The  submonitions  of  his  own  con- 
science.' Granger. 

Submucous  (sub-mu'kus),  a.  In  anat.  lying 
or  pertaining  to  the  parts  under  a  mucous 
membrane;  as,  the  submncoui  tissue. 
Submultiple  (sub-inul'ti-pl),  n.  A  number 
or  quantity  which  is  contained  in  another 
a  certain  number  of  times,  or  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  it.  Thus  7  is  the  submultiple  of  56, 
being  contained  in  it  eight  times. 
Submultiple  (sub-mul'ti-pl),  a.  An  obso- 
lescent term  applied  to  a  number  or  quan- 
tity which  is  exactly  contained  in  another 
number  or  quantity  a  certain  number  of 
times;  as,  a  submultiple  number.—  Submul- 
tiple  ratio,  the  ratio  which  exists  between 
an  aliquot  part  of  any  number  or  quantity 
and  the  number  or  quantity  itself:  thus, 
the  ratio  of  3  to  21  is  submultiple,  21  being 
a  multiple  of  3. 

Submuscular  (sub-mus'ku-ler),<i.  In  anat. 
lying  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  under  a 
muscle  or  muscles. 

SubnarcotiC(sub-nar-kot'ik),a.  Moderately 
narcotic. 

Subnascent(sub-nas'ent),  a.  [L.  subnascens, 
subnascentis,  ppr.  of  subnascor,  to  grow 
under— «ti4,  under,  and  nascor,  to  grow. ; 
Growing  underneath.  '  Subnascent  young 
trees.'  Evelyn. 

Subnectt  (snb-nekf),  v.t.  [L.  subnecto — 
sub,  under,  and  necto,  to  tie.  ]  To  tie,  buckle 
or  fasten  beneath. 

Subnext  (sub-neks'),  v.  t.  To  subjoin;  to  add 
Uulland. 

Subnormal  (sub-nor'mal),  n.  In  conic  sec 
tions,  a  sub-perpendicyilar,  or  the  portion 


of  a  diameter  intercepted  between  the  oi-di- 
nate  and  the  normal.  In  all  curves  the 
subnormal  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
subtangent  and  the  ordinate.  s>  u  .NORMAL, 

OKliINATE,  SL-BTANGENT. 

Subnotation  (sub-no-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  sub- 
ix'ttttio.  subnotationi*,  from  ttubiioto —  sub, 
under,  and  iwto,  to  mark,  to  note.]  Same 
as  Kescript  (which  see). 
Subnude  (sub-nud'), «.  In  but.  almost  naked 
or  bare  of  leaves. 

Subnuvolar  (sub-nu'vo-ier),  a.  [A  sort  of 
hybrid  word  between  Latin  and  Italian :  L. 
subiuibilus,  somewhat  cloudy,  It.  nuvola, 
cloud.]  Somewhat  cloudy;  partially  cov- 
ered or  obscured  by  clouds.  'SuinutwJar 
lights  of  evening.'  Lord  Uoughton.  [Per- 
haps the  only  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
word.  ] 

Subobscurely  (sub-ob-skuili),  ado.  Some- 
what obscurely  or  darkly.  'The  book  of 
Nature,  where,  though  subobscurely  and  in 
shadows,  Thou  hast  expressed  Thine  own 
image. '  Donne. 

Subobtuse  (sub-ob-tusO,  a.  Somewhat  or 
partially  obtuse. 

.uboccipital  ( sub-ok-sip'it-al ),  a.  Being 
under  the  occiput;  as,  the  suboccipital 
nerves. 

SubOCtave  (sub-ok'tiiv),  n.     An  eighth  part 
r  octave.    '  Our  gallon,  which  has  the  pint 
for  its  suboctave.'    Arbuthnot. 
Suboctuple  (sub-ok'tu-pl),  a.    Containing 
one  part  of  eight.     Bp.  Wilkins. 
Subocular  (sub-ok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  lUMtuwm] 
Being  under  the  eye.     Barrow. 
Sub-officer  (sub'of-fls-er),  ».     An  under- 
otlicer. 

Subopercular  (sub-6-per'ku-ler),  a.    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  suboperculum. 
Suboperculum  (snb-6-per'ku-lum),  n.    The 
lower  part  or  section  of  the  gill-covers  of  a 
fish     See  OPERCULVJM,  3. 
Suborbicular,  Suborbiculate  (sub-or-bik'- 
u-ler,  sub-or-bik'u-lat),  a.    Almost  orbicu- 
late  or  orbicular;  nearly  circular. 
Suborbital  ( sub-or'bi-tal ),  a.    Seated  be- 
neath the  orbital  cavity ;  infra-orbital ;  as, 
the  suborbital  artery. 

Suborbitar  (sub-or'bi-ter),  a.  Same  as  Sub- 
orbital. 

Sub-order  (sub-or'der),  n.  A  subdivision  of 
an  order  in  classifications ;  a  group  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  greater  than  a  genus  and 
less  than  an  order;  thus,  the  Conirostres 
are  a  sub-order  of  the  Passeres;  the  Papilio- 
nacere  of  the  Leguminosse. 
Subordinacy  (sub-or'din-a-si),  n.  [See  SUB- 
ORDINATE.] The  state  of  being  subordinate 
or  subject  to  control.  '  With  due  subjec- 
tion and  subordinacy  of  constituent  parts.' 
Shajtesbury. 

Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  extrava. 
eancies,  is  no  improper  method  of  correcting,  and 
briiii/iiur  it  to  act  m  subordinacy  to  reason. 

Spectator. 

Subordlnance  ( sub-or'di-nans ),  n.  Same 
as  Subordinacy. 

Subordinancyt  (sub-or'din-an-si),  n.  1.  Sub- 
ordinacy.—2.  Subordinate  places  or  offices 
collectively.  '  The  mbordinancy  of  the  gov- 
ernment changing  hands  so  often.'  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Subordinary  (sub-or'din-a-ri),  it.  In  her.  a 
figure  home  in  charges  in  coat-armour,  noi 
considered  to  be  so  honourable  as  an  ordi- 
nary, to  which  it  gives  place  and  cedes  the 
principal  points  of  the  shield.  According 
to  some  writers,  an  ordinary,  when  it  com- 
prises less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  shield, 
is  termed  a  subordinary. 

Subordinate  (sub-or'din-at),  a.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  ordinatus,  pp.  of  onlmo,  to  sei 
in  order,  from  ordo,  order.]  1.  Placed  in  a 
lower  order,  class,  or  rank;  occupying  a 
lower  position  in  a  descending  scale. 

These  carry  such  plain  characters  of  disagreemen 
or  affinity  that  the  several  kinds  and  subordinat 
speciesofeachare  easily  distinguished.  //  'ood-ward 

2.  Inferior  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity 
in  power,  importance,  &c.  '  Any  operatioi 
of  subordinate  spirits.'  Addison. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  under 
standing.  South. 

Subordinate  (sub-or'din-at),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp 
subordinated;  ppr.  subordinating.  1.  Tc 
place  in  an  order  or  rank  below  something 
else;  to  make  or  consider  as  of  less  value  o 
importance;  as,  to  subordinate  one  creature 
to  another;  to  subordinate  temporal  tt 
spiritual  things. 

All  that  is  merely  circumstantial  shall  be  sttbo. 
dinated  to  and  in  keeping  with  what  is  essential. 
Dr.  Catrd. 


2.  To  make  subject;  as,  to  subordinate  the 
passions  to  reason. 

The  stars  fight  in  their  courses  under  his  banner, 
and  subordinate  their  powers  to  the  dictates  of  his 
will.  South. 

Subordinate  (sub-or'din-at), ».  One  inferior 
in  power,  order,  r;uik,  dignity,  ollk'e,  etc.; 
one  who  stands  in  order  or  rank  !»•]<> \v  an- 
other; often  one  below  and  under  the  orders 
of  another. 

His  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.      Milton. 

Subordinately  (sub-orVlin-at-li),  adv.  In  a 
subordinate  manner;  in  a  lower  order,  class. 
rank,  dignity,  or  the  like;  of  inferior  im- 
portance. '  The  highest  step  of  ill,  to  which 
all  others  subordinately  tend.'  Dr.  II. 
Jforf. 

Subordinateness  (sub-or'din-at-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  subordinate  or  inferior. 
Subordination  (sub-or'din-ii"shon),  n.  [See 
SUBOBDDUn.]  1.  The  act  of  subordinat- 
ing, subjecting,  or  placing  in  a  lower  order, 
rank,  or  position.  —  2.  The  state  of  being 
subordinate  or  inferior  to  another;  inferior- 
ity of  rank  or  dignity.— 3.  Place  of  rank 
among  inferiors.  'Persons  who,  in  their 
several  subordinations,  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  superiors.' 
Swift.— t.  The  state  of  being  under  control 
or  government;  subjection  to  rule;  as,  a 
victory  would  be  a  calamity  if  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  habits  of  subordination. 
iubordinative  (sub-or'din-at-iv),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  subordinate;  causing  or  implying 
subordination  or  dependence;  employed  to 
introduce  asubordinate  clause  in  a  sentence; 
as,  a  Kiibordinative  conjunction. 
Suborn  (sub-orn'),  v.t.  [Fr.  suborner,  to 
suborn,  to  bribe,  from  L.  snborno,  to  equip 
or  prepare,  properly,  to  equip  or  prepare 
secretly,  to  instigate  secretly,  to  suborn — 
sub,  under,  and  onto,  to  equip,  to  prepare 
(whence  adorn).]  1.  In  law,  to  procure  or 
cause  to  take  such  a  false  oath  as  consti- 
tutes perjury.  —  2.  To  bribe  or  otherwise 
induce  to  give  false  testimony  or  do  some 
other  wickedness.  'Or  else  thou  art  sub- 
orn'd  against  his  honour.'  Shak.  —  3.t  To 
procure  by  indirect  means. 

So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath 
Throw  off  the  burthen,  and  suborn  their  death. 
Dryden. 

Subornation  (sub-orn-a'shon),  n.  1.  In  law, 
the  crime  of  suborning ;  a  secret  or  under- 
hand preparing,  instructing,  and  bringing 
forward  a  witness  to  give  false  testimony ; 
any  act  that  allures  or  disposes  to  perjury. 
— Subornation  of  perjury,  the  wilfully  pro- 
curing of  any  person  to  take  a  false  oath 
amounting  to  perjury.  It  is  essential  to 
this  offence  that  the  false  oath  should  be 
actually  taken.  The  same  punishment  is 
assigned  to  subornation  as  to  perjury.  — 
2.  The  act  of  procuring  one  by  persuasion, 
bribery,  &c.,  to  do  a  criminal  or  bad  action. 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant.        Shak. 

Suborner  (sub-orn'er).n.  One  who  suborns; 
one  who  procures  another  to  take  a  false 
oath,  or  to  do  a  bad  action.  Bacon. 

Suboval  (sub-6'val),  a.    Somewhat  oval. 

Subovate,  Subovated  (sub-6'vat,  sub-6'- 
vat-ed),  a.  Almost  ovate;  nearly  in  the 
form  of  an  egg,  but  having  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity broadest. 

Suboxide  (sub'oks-id),  n.  An  oxide  which 
contains  less  oxygen  than  the  normal  oxide. 
[Not  now  much  used.] 

Subpedunculate  (sub-pe-dung'ku-lat),  o. 
In  zool.  and  bot.  supported  on  a  very  short 
stem ;  having  a  short  peduncle. 

Subpellucld  (sub-pel-lu'sid),  a.  Nearly  or 
almost  pellucid;  somewhat  pellucid  or  clear. 

Subpentangular  (sub-pen-tang'gu-ler),  a. 
Nearly  or  almost  pentangular;  not  quite 
pentangular. 

Subperitoneal  (sub-per'i-t6-ne"al),  a.  In 
anat.  situated  under  the  peritoneum ;  per- 
taining to  the  parts  under  the  peritoneum. 
Dungligon. 

Subperpendicular(sub-per'pen-dik"u-ler), 
n.  A  subnormal  (which  see). 

Subpetiolate  (sub-pet'i-d-liit),  a.  In  bot. 
having  a  very  short  petiole. 

Subplinth  (sub'plinth),  n.  In  arch,  a  second 
and  lower  plinth  placed  under  the  principal 
one  in  columns  and  pedestals. 

Subpoena  (sub-pe'na),  n.  [L.  sub,  and  posna, 
pain,  penalty.)  In  law,  a  writ  or  process 
commanding  the  attendance  in  a  court  of 
justice  of  the  witness  on  whom  it  is  served 
under  a  penalty.  The  writ  commands  the 
person  to  lay  aside  business  and  all  excuses, 
and  to  present  himself  at  the  time  and  place 


ch,  cAain;      ch.  So.  locft; 
VOL.  IV. 


g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain; 


w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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specified  under  penalty  of  £100.  •  If  the  wit- 
ness is  required  to  bring  writings,  books, 
or  the  like  with  him,  the  writ  is  called  a 
gubpa'iia  duct*  tecum.  If  the  witness  does 
not  attend,  and  has  no  legal  excuse,  such  as 
serious  illness,  he  may  be  sued  in  an  action 
of  damages  or  imprisoned  for  contempt  of 
court;  but  his  travelling  expenses  must 
have  been  paid  beforehand. 
Subpcena  (sub-pe'iia),  v.t.  To  serve  with  a 
writ  <>f  subpa'na;  to  command  attendance 
in  court  by  a  legal  writ;  as,  to  subpoena  a 
witness. 

I  was  lately  snbjxxnaed  by  a  card  to  a  general  as- 
sembly. Lord  Chesterfield. 

Subpolar  (sub-pol'er),  a.  Under  or  below 
the  poles  of  the  earth;  adjacent  to  the 

Subpolygonal  (sub-po-lig'on-al),  a.  Nearly 
polygonal;  imperfectly  polygonal;  somewhat 
polygonal. 

Sub-porphyritic(sub-por'fl-rit''ik),a,  Allied 
to  porphyry,  but  containing  smaller  and  less 
distinctly  marked  points  or  crystals. 

Subprefect  (sub-pre'f  ekt),  n.  A  subordinate, 
under  assistant,  or  deputy  prefect.  *  Every 
prefect,  every  subprefect  .  .  .  might  be 
equally  despotic  in  his  own  department.' 
5.  Sharpe. 

Subprehensile  (sub-pre-hen'sfl),  a.  Imper- 
fectly or  partially  prehensile;  prehensile  in 
an  inferior  degree. 

Subprincipal  ( sub'prin-si-pal ),  n.  1.  An 
under  principal.— 2.  In  carp,  an  auxiliary 
rafter  or  principal  brace. 

Subprior  (sub'pri-or),  n.  Ecclex.  the  vice- 
gerent of  a  prior;  a  claustral  officer  who 
assists  the  prior. 

Subpubic  (sub-pu/bik),  a.  Situated  nnder 
the  pubes  or  pubis ;  as,  the  pubic  arch ;  the 
pubic  membrane,  <tc.  Dunglison. 

Subpurchaser  (sub'p6r-chas-er),?i.  A  pur- 
chaser who  buys  from  a  purchaser. 

Subquadrate  (sub-kwod'rat),  a.  Nearly 
quadrate  or  square. 

Sub  quadruple  ( sub-kwod'ro-pl ),  a.  Con- 
taining one  part  of  four;  as,  subquadruple 
proportion.  Bp.  Wttkins. 

Subquinquefid  (sub-kwiu'kwe-fld),  a.  Al- 
most quinqueftd. 

Subquintuple  (sub-kwin'tu-pl),  a.  Contain- 
ing one  part  of  five ;  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
five;  as,  tsubquintuple  proportion.  Bp.  Wil- 
kitts. 

Subrameal  (sub-ra'me-al),  a.  [Prefix  sub, 
and  L.  ramus,  a  branch.]  Growing  on  a 
branch  below  a  leaf. 

Subramose,  Subrampus  (sub-ra'mos,  sub- 
ra'mus),  a.  In  bot.  slightly  ramose;  having 
few  branches. 

Sub-reader  (sub'red-er),  71.  An  under  reader 
in  the  inns  of  court. 

Sub-rector  (sub'rek-ter),  n.  A  rector's  de- 
puty or  substitute. 

Subregion  (sub-re'jun),  n.  A  subdivision, 
section,  or  part  of  a  region. 

No  family  of  birds  peculiar  to  the  region  is  found 
in  all  the  subregions.  Ency.  Brit. 

Sub-religion  (sub-re-lij'on),  n.  A  faith,  doc- 
trine, or  belief  approaching  the  sacredness 
of  religion;  an  inferior  religion.  [Rare.] 

Loyalty  is  in  the  English  a  sub-religion.  Emerson. 

Subreption  (sub-rep'shon),  n.  [L.  subreptio, 
from  subripio,  sitbreptum,  to  snatch  or  take 
away  secretly  —  sub,  under,  secretly,  and 
rapio,  to  snatch  away.]  1.  The  act  of  ob- 
taining a  favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  repre- 
sentation, that  is,  by  suppression  or  fraudu- 
lent concealment  of  facts.  'Lest  there 
should  be  any  subreption  in  this  sacred 
business  '  Bp.  Hall— 2.  In  Scots  law,  the 
obtaining  gifts  of  escheat,  &c.,  by  conceal- 
ing the  truth.  Obrepti-on  signifies  obtaining 
such  gifts  by  telling  a  falsehood. 

Subreptitious t  (sub-rep-tish'us),  a.  [L. 
surreptitius.  See  SUBREPTION.]  Falsely 
crept  in;  fraudulently  obtained.  See  .SUR- 
REPTITIOUS. 

Subreptitiously  t  (sul)-rep-tish'us-li),  adv. 
Surreptitiously;  by  stealth. 

Subreptivet  (sub-rep' tiv),  a.   Surreptitious. 

Sub-resin  (sub'rez-in),  n.  That  portion  of  a 
resin  soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
precipitated  again  as  the  alcohol  cools, 
forming  a  kind  of  seeming  crystallization. 

Subrigid  (sub-rij'id),  a.  Somewhat  rigid  or 
stiff. 

Subriguous  (sub-rig'u-us),  a.  [L.  subriguus 
— sub,  under,  and  riguu$t  watered,  from 
rigot  to  water.]  Watered  or  wet  beneath; 
well-watered.  Blount. 

Subrogate  (sub'ro-gat),  v.t.  [L.  subrogo, 
subrogatum,  to  cause  to  be  chosen  in  place 


of  another,  to  substitute  -.v*/6,  and  rogo,  to 
ask,  to  propose  for  election.]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another;  to  substitute.  Barrow. 
See  SURROGATE. 

Subrogation  (sub-ro-ga'shon),  n.  In  civil 
law,  the  substituting  of  one  person  in  the 
place  of  another,  and  giving  him  his  rights; 
but,  in  its  general  sense,  the  term  implies  n 
succession  uf  any  kind,  whether  of  a  person 
t"  a  person,  or  of  a  person  to  a  thing. 

Subrotund(sub-r6-tund'),rt.  Almost  rotund 
or  round;  almost  orbicular. 

Subsaline  (sub-sa-liu'),  a.  Moderately  saline 
or  salt. 

Subsalt  (sub'salt),  71.  In  chem.  (a)  an  oxy- 
salt  having  two  or  more  equivalents  of  base 
to  one  of  acid,  (b)  An  oxysalt  having  ;i  tub- 
oxide  for  its  base,  as  subacetate  of  mercury, 
which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic 
acid  and  one  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  (c)  A 
haloid  or  analogous  salt,  containing  fewer 
equivalents  of  the  electro-negative  than  of 
the  electro-positive  component,  as  subchlo- 
ride  of  copper  or  subcyanide  of  copper. 
Worcester. 

Subsannationt  (sub-san-a'shon),  n.  [From 
L.  vuimanno,  subsannare,  to  insult  by  de- 
risive gestures — sub,  and  sauna,  a  grimace, 
a  mocking.]  Derision;  scorn;  mockery;  dis- 
honour. 

Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  sitfatinttation  and  vilifica- 
tion of  God  as  malice  could  invent.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Subsaturated  (sub-sat'u-rat-ed),  a.  Xot 
completely  saturated. 

It  must  be  either  perfectly  dry,  or  at  the  least  sub- 
saturated.  D.  K.  Clark. 

Subsaturation  (sub-sat'u-ra"shon),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  subsaturated.  'The  con- 
dition of  subsaturation  of  the  air.'  D.  K. 
Clark. 

Subscapular  (sub-skap'u-ler),  a.  Beneath 
the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  — Subscapular 
artery,  the  large  branch  of  the  axillary  ar- 
tery, which  rises  near  the  lowest  margin  of 
the  scapula. — Subscapular  muscle,  a  tendin- 
ous and  fleshy  muscle  situated  under  the 
shoulder-blade,  adhering  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  lesser  tuberosity,  at  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri.  Its  principal  office  is  to  roll  the 
arm  inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to  bring  it 
close  to  the  ribs. 

Subscapulary  (sub-skap'u-la-ri),  a.  Same 
as  Subscapular. 

Subscribable  (sub-skrib'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  subscribed.  Coleridge. 

Subscribe  (sub-skribO,  v-  t .  pret.  &  pp.  sub- 
scribed; ppr.  subscribing.  [L.  subscribo — 
sub,  under,  and  scribo,  to  write.]  1.  Lit.  to 
write  beneath ;  hence,  to  sign  with  one's 
own  hand ;  to  give  consent  to,  as  to  some- 
thing written,  or  to  bind  one's  self  to  by 
writing  one's  name  beneath;  as,  parties  sub- 
scribe a  covenant  or  contract ;  a  man  sub- 
scribes a  bond  or  articles  of  agreement. 

All  the  bishops  subscribed  the  sentence.    Alilman. 

2.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath; 
as,  officers  subscribe  their  official  acts;  and 
secretaries  and  clerks  subscribe  copies  of 
records.— 3.  To  promise  to  give  by  writing 
one's  name ;  as,  each  man  subscribed  ten 
pounds  or  ten  shillings.— 4. t  To  submit;  to 
lay  down. 

The  king  gone  to-night !  subscribed  his  power ! 
Shat. 

5.f  To  write  down  or  characterize  as. 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge;  and  either  I  must 
shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  sttbscribe  him  a  cow- 
ard. Sfiat. 

Subscribe  (sub-skrlb'),  v.i.  1.  To  promise 
with  others  a  certain  sum  for  the  promotion 
of  an  undertaking  by  setting  one's  name  to 
a  paper. 

This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others  roar  aloud,  '  Subscribe,  subscribe.' 
Pofe. 

2.  To  give  consent;  to  assent. 

We  will  all  rubcribe  to  thy  adtice.  Shak. 

So  spake  much  humbled  Eve ;  but  Fate 
Subscribed  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  enter  one's  name  for  a  newspaper,  a 
book,  and  the  like. — 4.f  To  yield;  to  submit. 

For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects.  5hak, 

Subscriber  (sub-skrib'er),  n.  One  who  sub- 
scribes ;  one  who  signs  an  announcement, 
acknowledgment,  &c.;  one  who  admits,  con- 
firms, or  binds  himself  to  a  promise  or  obli- 
gation by  signing  his  name ;  specifically, 
(a)  one  who  contributes  to  an  undertaking 
by  paying  or  promising  to  pay  a  stated  sum. 
(6)  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  news- 
paper, periodical,  book,  or  the  like. 

Subscript  (sub'skript),  a.    Underwritten; 


as,  the  Greek  iota  (t)  subscript;  thus,  y, 
which  is  equivalent  to  wt. 

Subscript  (BUb-akriptf),  n.  Something  un- 
derwritten. 'Uc  they  postscripts  or  M^- 
acript.-).'  Bcnth'tj.  [Rare.] 

Subscription  (s'ub-skrip'shon),  n.  [L.  sub- 
,"•<•;  iptio,  from  subset  ibo.  ttubseriptuin.  See 
SUBSCRIBE.]  l.  The  act  of  subscribing,  writ- 
ing under,  or  signing;  the  act  of  formally 
binding  one's  self  to  fulfil  a  promise  or  obli- 
gation, or  of  formally  acknowledging,  attest- 
ing, or  assenting,  by  signing  one's  name.  — 
2.  That  which  is  subscribed;  as,  (a)  anything 
underwritten.  '  The  cross  we  had  seen  in 
the  subscription.1  Bacon,  (b)  The  signature 
attached  to  a  paper,  (c)  Consent,  agreement, 
or  attestation  given  by  signature,  (rf)  A  sum 
subscribed;  the  amount  of  sums  subscribed; 
as,  an  individual  subscription,  or  the  whole 
subscription  to  a  fund. 

Subsection  (suh'sek-shon),  n.  The  part  or 
division  uf  a  section ;  a  subdivision  or  sec- 
tion of  a  section. 

Subsecutet  (sub'se-kut),  v.t.  [L.  subgequor, 
subsecutus,  to  follow  close  after,  from  sub, 
and  sequor,  to  follow.]  To  follow  so  as  to 
overtake;  to  follow  closely;  to  pursue.  'To 
follow  and  detain  him,  if  by  any  possibility  he 
could  be  subsecuted  and  overtaken.'  Rail. 

Subsecutive  (sub-sek'u-tiv),  a.  [Fr.  subse- 
cutif,  from  L.  subsequor,  aubsecutus.  See 
SUBSECUTE.]  Following  in  a  train  or  suc- 
cession. [Rare.] 

Subsellium  (sub  sel'li-um),  n.  pi.  Subsellia 
(sub-sel'li-a).  [L  tHtb&i.'lliutn,  a  bench  or 
seat— sub,  under,  and  xella.&  seat.]  A  small 
shelving  seat  in  the  stalls  of  churches  or 


Subsellia,  All  Souls,  Oxford  (the  Seat  turned  up). 

cathedrals,  made  to  turn  up  upon  hinges, 
so  as  to  serve  either  as  a  seat  or  to  lean 
against  hi  kneeling,  as  occasion  requires. 
Subsellia  are  still  in  constant  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent, though  comparatively  seldom  used1 
in  England.  Called  also  Miserere. 

Subsemitone  (sub'sem-i-ton),  n.  In  w/.v/V, 
the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale.  Thus 
B  is  the  subsemitone  in  the  scale  of  C,  FJf 
in  that  of  G,  E  in  that  of  F,  and  so  on. 
Called  also  the  Subtonic  and  the  Leading  or 
Sensible  Xote. 

Subsensible  (sub-sens'i-bl),  a.  Deeper  than 
the  range  of  the  senses ;  too  profound  for 
the  senses  to  reach  or  grasp. 

Through  scientific  insight  vre  are  enabled  to  enter 
and  explain  that  substnsibte  world  into  which  all 
natural  phenomena  strike  their  roots.  Prnf.  Tyndall. 

Subseptuple  (sub-sep'tu-pl),  a.  Containing 
one  of  seven  parts.  Bp.  WilHns. 

Subsequence,  Subsequency(sub'se-kwens. 
sub'se-kwen-si),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  sub- 
sequent or  of  coming  after  something.  'By 
which  faculty  (reminiscence)  we  can  notice 
of  the  order  of  precedence  and  subsequence 
in  which  they  are  past.'  N.  Grew.—  2.t  The 
act  of  following.  '  The  heliotrope's  mtbse- 
quency  to  the  course  of  the  sun.'  Greenhill. 

Subsequent  ( sub'se-kwent ),  a.  [L.  subse- 
quens,  subsequentis,  ppr.  of  subsequo-r,  to 
follow  close  after  —  sub,  under,  close,  be- 
hind, and  sequor,  to  follow.]  1.  Following 
in  time ;  coming  or  being  after  something 
else  at  any  time,  indefinitely;  as,  subsequent 
events;  subsequent  ages  or  years ;  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
This  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Munster.  Swift. 

2.  Following  in  the  order  of  place  or  succes- 
sion; succeeding;  as,  a  subsequent  clause  in 
a  treaty. 

The  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  prece- 
dent vanish.  Bneon. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y",  Sc.  fey. 
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SYN.  Succeeding,  following,  later,  poste- 
rior. 

Subsequently  (sur/sfl-kwent-lIX  adv.  In  a 
subsequent  manner,  time,  position,  or  the 
like;  at  a  later  time;  in  time, place,  or  order 
jiftei-  something  else. 

Subserous  (sub-se'rus),  a.  In  anat.  situated 
umler  a  serous  membrane;  of  or  pertaining 
to  parts  so  situated. 

Subserve  (sub-servO,  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  gub- 
S'-m'ff;  ppr.  subserving.  [L.  sulwrviti  .*«/>, 
ander,  and  sercio,  to  serve.  See  SERVE.] 
To  serve  in  subordination  or  instrumeii  tally; 
to  be  subservient  or  instrumental  to;  to 
promote. 

It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  captivnt- 
in'  Nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our  purposes, 
than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrigues  of  policy. 

Glaiiville. 

Subserve  (sub-serv7),  v.i.  To  serve  in  an 
inferior  capacity;  to  be  subservient  or  sub- 
ordinate. 

Not  made  to  rule. 

But  to  stibse>~iie  where  wisdom  bears  command. 
Milton. 

Subservience.  Subserviency  (sub-serVi- 
ens,  sub-ser'vi-en-si),  n.  The  state  of  being 
subservient;  use  or  operation  that  promotes 
some  purpose. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  agile  subservience  of 
the  spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Arrangement,  disposition  of  parts,  subserviency  of 
means  to  an  end  ,  .  .  imply  the  presence  of  intelli- 
gence and  mind.  Paley. 

Subservient  (sub-serM-ent),  a.  [L.  subser- 
viens,  subservientis,  ppr.  of  tsubservio.  See 
SUBSERVE.]  1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to 
promote  a  purpose ;  serving  to  promote 
some  end. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarcely 
ever  reading  anything:  which  he  did  not  make  sub- 
servient  in  one  kind  or  other.  Bf.  Fell. 

2.  Acting  as  a  subordinate  instrument;  fitted 
or  disposed  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity; 
subordinate. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to 
another.  Ray. 

The  foreigner  came  here  poor,  beggarly,  cringing, 
and  subservient,  ready  to  doff  his  cap  to  the  meanest 
native  of  the  household.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Subserviently  (sub-ser'vi-ent-li),  adv.  In  a 
subservient  manner. 

The  worst  of  all  evils  were  made  to  contribute  sub- 
serviently to  the  good  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 
Cud-worth. 

Subsesqui  (sub-ses'kwi).  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
sesqui,  one  half  more.]  In  ckem.  a  prefix 
to  chemical  words  denoting  that  the  ele- 
ments are  combined  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  three;  specifically,  that  two  electro- 
negatives  are  combined  with  three  electro- 
positive equivalents ;  as,  subsesgui- acetate, 
a  salt  containing  two  equivalents  of  acetic 
acid  for  every  three  of  the  base. 

Subsessile  (sub-ses'sil),  a.  In  bot.  almost 
sessile;  having  very  short  footstalks. 

Subsextuple  (sub-seks'tu-pl),  a.  Contain- 
ing one  part  in  six.  Bp.  WUkins. 

Subside  (sub-Bid'),  v.i.  pret,  &  pp.  subsided; 
ppr.  subsiding.  [L.  subside— sub,  under,  and 
sido,  to  settle,  from  root  of  sedeo,  to  sit,  and 
of  E.  sit]  1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom; 
to  settle,  as  lees.  — 2.  To  fall  into  a  state  of 
quiet ;  to  cease  to  rage ;  to  be  calmed ;  to 
become  tranquil;  to  abate;  as,  the  tumults 
of  war  will  sttbside.—Z.  To  tend  downward; 
to  sink. 

With  terror  trembled  heaven  s  subsiding  hill. 
Dryeten, 

SYN.  To  sink,  settle,  fall,  abate,  intermit, 
cease,  retire,  ebb. 

Subsidence  (sub-sld'ens),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  subsiding,  sinking,  or  falling,  as 
in  the  case  of  lees  of  liquors. — 2.  The  act  of 
sinking  or  gradually  settling  lower;  a  sink- 
ing into  the  ground ;  as,  the  subsidence  of 
ground  or  a  building.— 3.  The  act  of  calm- 
ing down  or  becoming  tranquil.  'The  sub- 
dual or  subsidence  of  the  more  violent  pas- 
sions.' Warburton. 

Subsidencyt  (sub-sid'en-si). n.  Subsidence. 
'This  gradual  subsidency  of  the  abyss.'  T. 
Dvrnet. 

Subsidiarily  (sub-sid'i-a-ri-Ii),  adv.  In  a 
subsidiary  manner. 

Subsidiary  ( sub-sid'i-a-ri ),  a.  [L.  subsidi- 
arius.  See  SUBSIDY.]  1.  Lending  some  aid 
or  assistance;  aiding;  assistant;  furnishing 
help.  'To  supply  that  defect  with  some 
subsidiary  supposition.'  Sir  31.  Uale. 

They  constituted  a  useful  sitbsidiary  testimony  of 
another  state  of  existence.  Coleridge. 

2.  Furnishing  additional  supplies;  as,  a  sub- 
sidiary stream. — 3.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  a  subsidy;  founded  on  or  connected  with 


a  subsidy  or  subsidies;  as,  a  .v"''N/<//ar</ 
treaty. — Subsidiary  gtutntitjf  or  ninnb*>l,  in 
math,  a  quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not  es- 
sentially a  part  of  a  problem,  but  is  intro- 
duced to  help  in  the  solution.  The  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  angles  in  trigono- 
metrical investigations.  —Subsidiary  troops, 
troops  of  one  nation  hired  by  another  for 
military  service. 

Subsidiary  (sub-sid'i-a-ri),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  contributes  aid  or  additional 
supplies;  an  auxiliary;  an  assistant.  HIDIL- 
ni<<it<!. 

Subsidize  (suVsi-diz),  v.t.  pret.  it  pp.  sub- 
xi'Hzcd;  ppr.  subsidizing.  [From  nibfidy.] 
To  furnish  with  a  subsidy;  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to. 

He  employed  the  remittances  from  Spain  to  subsi- 
dize a  large  body  of  German  mercenaries.  Prescott. 

Subsidy  (sub'si-di),  n.  [L.  svbsidium,  from 
nni>,  under  or  beneath,  and  sedeo,  to  sit; 
lit.  that  which  is  placed  beneath  as  a  sup- 
port, hence  support,  assistance,  reserve 
troops.]  A  pecuniary  aid;  an  aid  in  money; 
especially,  (a)  in  Eng.  hist,  an  aid  or  tax 
formerly  granted  by  parliament  to  the 
crown  for  the  urgent  occasions  of  the  realm, 
and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  his  lands  or  goods ; 
a  tax  levied  on  a  particular  occasion.  'That 
made  us  pay  .  .  .  one  shilling  to  the  pound 
the  last  subsidy.'  Shak. 

In  this  yeare  ...  a  subsidie  was  granted  to  the 
king  of  the  forteth  part  of  everie  man  s  goods. 

Holt nshed. 

K.  Hen.  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Sftafc. 

(l>)  A  sum  paid,  often  according  to  treaty, 
by  one  government  to  another,  sometimes  to 
secure  its  neutrality,  but  more  frequently 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  a  war. 

The  continental  allies  of  England  were  eager  for 
her  subsidies,  and  lukewarm  as  regarded  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Sir  E.  Creasy. 

Subsign  (sub-sin'),  v.t  To  sign  under;  to 
write  beneath;  to  subscribe.  'Subrigned 
with  crosses  and  single  names  without  sur- 
names.' Camden. 

Subsignation  (sub-sig-na'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  writing  the  name  under  something  for 
attestation.  'The  epistle  with  subaignation 
of  the  scribe  and  notary.'  Sheldon. 

Subsist  (sub-sisf),  v.i.  [Fr.  subsister,  from 
L.  subsisto — sub,  under,  and  sisto,  to  stand, 
to  be  fixed,  from sto,  to  stand.]  1.  To  exist; 
to  have  continued  existence.  '  Those  ideas 
which  Plato  sometimes  maintains  to  be  sub- 
stances, and  to  subsist  alone  by  themselves.' 
Cudworth.—  2.  To  continue;  to  abide;  tore- 
tain  the  present  state;  to  remain. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.     Afiffon. 

The  land  subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the  only 

thing  that  subsists.     Everything  which  isproduced 

perishes,  and  most  things  very  quickly,     y.  S.  Mill. 

3.  To  be  maintained  with  food  and  clothing; 
to  be  supported;  to  live.  '  Had  it  been  our 
sad  lot  to  subsist  on  other  men's  charity.' 
Atterbury.  —4.  To  inhere;  to  have  existence 
by  means  of  something  else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities  are 
sufficiently  distant  from  one  another,  yet  when  they 
come  to  subsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  several  accidents,  then  the  discernment  is  not 
so  easy.  South. 

Subsist  (sub-sisf),  v.t.  To  feed;  to  main- 
tain; to  support  with  provisions. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  subsist  a  large  force 
inarching  on  a  single  road.  Sat.  Rev. 

Subsistence  (sub-sis'tens),  n.  [Fr.  subsist- 
ance.  See  SUBSIST.]  1.  Real  being;  actual 
existence. 

Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  very 
images  were  of  some  creatures  existing. 

Stillingfleet. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal 
life;  means  of  support;  support;  livelihood. 

The  labour  employed  in  producing  the  stock  of 
subsistence  forms  a  great  and  important  part  of  the 
past  labour  which  has  been  necessary  to  enable  pre- 
sent labour  to  be  carried  on.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  The  state  of  being  subsistent ;  inherence 
in  something  else;  as,  the  subsistence  of  qua- 
lities in  bodies. — SYN.  Living,  livelihood, 
support,  sustenance,  maintenance,  compe- 
tence. 

Subsistency  (sub-sis'ten-si),  n.  1.  Subsist- 
ence; support  for  life.  [Rare.]— 2.  t  Continu- 
ance; continued  life. 

A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of 
subsisteticy  with  a  transmigration  of  their  souls. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Subsistent  (sub-si s'tent),  a.  [L.  subsistens, 
subftistentis,  ppr.  of  subsisto.  See  SUBSIST.] 
1.  Having  existence;  continuing  to  exist. 


'Such  as  deny  there  are  spirits  subsistent 
without  bodies.'  Sir  T.  /.  Inhe- 

rent; as,  qualities  subsixtent  in  matter. 

These  qualities  are  not  subsistatt  in  those  bodies, 
but  are  operations  of  fancy  begotten  in  something 
else.  Bentley. 

Sub-Sizar  (sub-si  zar),  n.  In  Cambridge 
University,  an  under-sizar;  a  student  of 
lower  rank  than  a  sizar. 

A  sub-sizar  means  merely  a  poor  scholar,  for  whom 
the  college  has  set  apart  certain  means  of  assistance. 
Farrar. 

Subsoil  ( sub'soil ),  n.  The  under-soil ;  the 
bed  or  stratum  of  earth  or  earthy  matter 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  surface 
soil.  In  agriculture  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  whether  it  does  or  does  not  per- 
mit water  to  pass  through  it.  — Subsoil 
plough,  a  form  of  plough  adapted  to  follow 
the  common  plough,  and  loosen  the  subsoil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  without  rais- 
ing it  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a  porous 
foundation  for  the  mould  which  will  be 
turned  upon  it  by  the  ordinary  plough  in 
its  next  furrow. 

Subsoil  (sub'soil),  v.t.  In  agri.  to  employ 
the  subsoil  plough  upon;  to  turn  up  as  deeply 
as  into  the  subsoil. 

The  farmer  drains,  irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions 
of  it.  J.S.Mitl. 

Subsolar,  Subsolary  (sub-so'ler,  sub-so'la- 
ri),  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  so/,  the  sun.] 
Being  under  the  sun;  terrestrial.  'Thisswb- 
solary  ball.'  Brome. 

Sub-species  ( sub'spe-shez ),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate species;  a  division  of  a  species. 

Subspherical  (sub-sfer'ik-al),  a.  Partially 
or  imperfectly  spherical;  of  a  form  approach- 
ing a  sphere. 

Substance  (sub'stans).  n.  [Fr.  substance, 
from  L.  substantia,  from  subatans,  substan- 
tis,  ppr.  of  substo  —  sub,  under,  and  sto,  to 
stand.]  1.  Body;  matter;  material;  that  of 
which  a  thing  consists  or  is  made  up;  also, 
kind  or  character  of  matter;  as,  a  light  sub- 
stance; a  solid  substance;  to  discover  a  sub- 
stance of  a  peculiar  character.  '  All  of  one 
nature,  of  one  substance  bred.'  Shak.  'As 
thin  of  substance  as  the  air.'  Shak. — 2.  That 
which  is  real;  that  which  makes  a  thing  ac- 
tual ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing  really 
a  thing,  and  not  a  semblance  or  imaginary 
existence. 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance 
.     .     .    may  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She's  there  and  she  is  yours.  Shak. 

He  the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  chose. 
Dryden. 

3.  The  most  important  elements  in  any  ex- 
istence; the  characteristic  constituents  col- 
lectively ;  the  essential,  main,  or  material 
part ;  the  purport ;  as,  in  this  epitome  we 
have  the  substance  of  the  whole  book.  '  The 
substance  of  a  hundred  pages.'    Addison. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.  Shak. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
Latin.  Rurnet. 

4.  Solidity ;  firmness ;  substantiality ;  as,  a 
thing  with  little  substance  in  it.  — 5.  Goods; 
material    means    and    resources ;    riches ; 
estate;  means  of  living. 

His  (Job's)  substance  also  was  seven  thousand 
sheep,  three  thousand  camels,  &c.  Job  i.  2. 

We  are  .  .  .  exhausting  our  substance,  but  not  for 
our  own  interest.  Swift. 

6.  In  philos.  that  which  underlies  or  is  the 
permanent  subject  or  cause  of  all  phenom- 
ena, whether  material  or  spiritual;  the  sub- 
ject which  we  imagine  to  underlie  the  attri- 
butes or  qualities  by  which  alone  we  are 
conscious  of  existences ;  that  which  exists 
independently  and  unchangeably,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  accident,  which  denotes 
any  of  the  changeable  phenomena  in  sub- 
stance, whether  these  phenomena  are  ne- 
cessary or  casual,  in  which  latter  case  they 
are  called  accidents  in  a  narrower  sense. 
The  relation  of  accident  to  substance  is 
called  the  relation  of  inherence,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  logical  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate,  because  the  substance  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  are  assigned  the  qualities, 
states,  and  relations  as  predicates;  substance 
itself  is  the  essence  which  is  capable  of  these 
phenomena,  and  in  spite  of  these  changes 
remains  the  same.  Substance  is,  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind,  a  merely  logical  distinc- 
tion from  its  attributes.  We  can  never 
imagine  it,  but  we  are  compelled  to  assume 
it.  We  cannot  conceive  substance  shorn 
of  its  attributes,  because  those  attributes 
are  the  sole  staple  of  our  conceptions ;  but 
we  must  assume  that  substance  is  some- 
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thing  different  from  its  attributes.  Sub- 
stance is  the  unknown,  unknowable  sub- 
stratum on  which  rests  all  that  we  experi- 
ence of  the  external  world.—".  In  theol.  that 
which  forms  the  divine  essence  or  being; 
that  in  which  the  divine  attributes  inhere. 

The  Son  is  said  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the 
Father  — that  is,  truly  and  essentially  God  as  the 
father  is.  **«. 

Substancet  (sub'stans),  v.t.  To  furnish 
with  substance  or  property;  to  enrich. 
Chapman. 

Substant  (sub'stant),  a.  Substantial.  J.  E. 
lieade.  [Rare.] 

Substantia  (sub-stan'shi-a),  n.  [L.]  Ulti- 
mate substance  upon  which  the  properties 
of  matter  rest. 

Substantial  (sub-stan'shal),  a.  1.  Belong- 
ing to  substance;  real;  actually  existing. 

If  this  atheist  would  have  his  chance  to  be  a  real 
and  substantial  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  than  tiie 
vulgar.  Benttey. 

2.  Real;  solid;  true;  not  seeming  or  imagi- 
nary; not  illusive.     '  If  happiness  be  a  sub- 
stantial good.'    Sir  J.  Denham.    'The  sub- 
stantial   ornaments   of    virtue.'      Sir   A*. 
L'Estrange. 

All  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial.       Shak. 

3.  Corporeal;  material. 

The  sun  appears  flat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  the  moon 
as  big  as  the  sun,  and  the  rainbow  a  large  substan- 
tial arch  in  the  sky,  all  which  are  gross  falsehoods. 
Watts. 

4.  Having  firm  or  good  substance ;  strong ; 
stout ;  solid ;  as,  substantial  cloth ;  a  sub- 
stantial fence  or  gate.      'Most  ponderous 
and  substantial  things.'  Shak.  'Substantial 
doors.*    Milton.— 5.  Possessed  of  consider- 
able substance,  goods,  or  estate;  moderately 
wealthy;  as,  a  substantial  freeholder  or  far- 
mer;   a  substantial  citizen.      'Substantial 
yeomen  and  burghers.'   Sir  W.  Scott.—  SYN. 
Real,  actual,  corporeal,  material,  solid,  true, 
strong,  stout. 

Substantialia  (sub-stan'shi-a"li-a),  n,  pi. 
[L.]  In  Scots  law,  those  parts  of  a  deed 
which  are  essential  to  its  validity  as  a  for- 
mal instrument. 

Substantiality(sub-stan'shi-ari-ti),ri.l.The 
state  of  being  substantial,  or  having  real 
existence.  '  Substantiality  ot  the  soul.'  War- 
burton. — 2.  Corporeity;  materiality. 

The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality. 
Gran-ville. 

Substantialize  ( sub-stan'shal-Iz ),  v.t.    To 

render  substantial. 
Substantially  (sub-stau'shal-li),  adv.    1.  In 

the  manner  of  a  substance;  with  reality  of 

existence. 

In  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express'd.  Milton. 

2.  In  a  substantial  manner;  strongly;  solid- 
ly.—3.  Truly;  really;  effectually. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if  they 
would  truly  observe  them,  substantially  religious 
towards  God,  chaste  and  temperate.  Tillotson. 

4.  In  substance ;  in  the  main ;  essentially; 
by  including  the  material  or  essential  part; 
as,  this  answer  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  before  given. —5.  With  competent  goods 
or  estate. 

Substan  tialness  ( sub  -  stan '  shal-nes ),  71. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  substantial; 
firmness ;  strength ;  power  of  holding  or 
lasting;  substantiality;  as,  the  substantial- 
ness  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Substantial  (sub-stan'shalz),  n.  pi.  Essen- 
tial parts.  Ayli/e. 

Substantiate  (sub-stan'shi-at),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  substantiated;  ppr.  substantiating.  1.  To 
make  to  exist;  to  make  real  or  actual. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever 
advenes  to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated, 

Ayliffe. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence; to  verify;  to  make  good;  as,  to  sub- 
stantiate a  charge  or  allegation;  to  substan- 
tiate  a  declaration. 

Observation  is  in  turn  wanted  to  direct  and  sub' 
stantiate  the  course  of  experiment.  Coleridge. 

Every  word  of  these  very  critics,  who  would  lead 
all  into  issues  absolutely  antagonistic,  .  .  .  will  be 
found  thoroughly  and  completely  to  substantiate 
this.  J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 

Substantiation  (sub-stan'shi-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  substantiating  or  proving ;  evi- 
dence; proof. 

Substantival  (sub'stan-tl-val),  a.  Relating 
to  or  like  a  substantive. 

Substantive  (sub's tan -tiv),  a.  [L.  substan- 
tivug,  substantive,  self-existent ;  substanti- 
vum  verbum,  the  substantive  verb.]  1.  Be- 
tokening or  expressing  existence;  as,  the 


substantive  verb  to  be. —2.  Depending  on 
itself;  independent. 

He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this 
land  was  to  maintain  itself  without  any  aid  of  the 
foreigner.  Bacon. 

Reasoners  have  set  up  the  rights  of  rulers  as  having 
a  substantive  and  separate  existence.  Brougham. 

3.  Solid;  enduring;  firm.     [Rare.] 

Strength  and  magnitude  are  qualities  which  im- 
press the  imagination  in  a  powerful  and  substantive 
manner.  Hazlitt. 

—Substantive  colours,  those  which,  in  the 
process  of  dyeing,  remain  fixed  or  perman- 
ent without  the  intervention  of  other  sub- 
stances,indistinction  from  adjective  colours, 
which  require  the  aid  of  mordants  to  fix 
them. 

Substantive  (sub'stan-tiv),  >i.  In  (tram,  a 
noun;  the  part  of  speech  which  expresses 
something  that  exists,  either  material  or 
immaterial.  See  XOUN. 

Substantive  (sub'stan-tiv),  v.t.  To  convert 
into  or  use  as  a  substantive.  'An  adjective 
snbstantived. '  Cudico)  th.  [Rare.  ] 

Substantiyely  (sub'stan-tiv-li),  adc.  1.  In 
a  substantive  manner;  in  substance ;  essen- 
tially; as,  a  thing  may  be  apparently  one 
thing  and  substantively  another.  — 2.  In 
gram,  as  a  substantive  or  noun ;  as,  an  adjec- 
tive or  pronoun  may  be  used  substantively. 

Substantiveness  (sub'stan-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  substantive.  J.  H.  Newman. 
[Rare.] 

Substemal  (sub-ster'nal),  a.  In  anat.  situ- 
ated beneath  the  sternum;  as,  the  subster- 
nal  lymphatics. 

Substile  (sub'stil),  n.    See  SUBSTYLE. 

Substitute  (sub'sti-tut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
substituted;  ppr.  substituting.  [L.  substituo, 
gubstitutum — sub,  under,  and  statuo,  to 
place,  to  set  (whence  statute,  &c.).]  1.  To 
put  in  the  place  of  another ;  to  put  in  ex- 
change. 

Some  few  verses  are  inserted  or  substituted  in  the 
room  of  others.  Congreve. 

2.t  To  appoint;  to  invest  with  delegated 
authority. 

But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 

I  have  no  certain  notice.  Shak. 

Substitute  (sub'sti-tut),  n.  1.  One  person 
put  in  the  place  of  another  to  answer  the 
same  purpose;  one  acting  for  or  put  in  the 
room  of  another;  as,  a  person  may  be  a  sub- 
stitute with  full  powers  to  act  for  another 
in  an  office;  the  orthodox  creed  of  Christians 
is  that  Christ  died  as  the  substitute  of  sin- 
ners; specifically  (milit.),  one  who  for  a  con- 
sideration serves  in  an  army  in  the  place  of 
a  conscript— 2.  One  thing  put  in  the  place 
of  another;  one  thing  serving  the  purpose 
of  another.  '  Substitutes  and  shadows  of 
things  more  high  in  substance  and  efficacy.' 
Barrow.  'Masks  as  the  sole  substitute  for 
the  modern  parasol.'  De  Quincey. —Substi- 
tutes in  an  entail,  in  law,  those  heirs  who 
are  called  to  the  succession  on  the  failure  of 
others.— SYN.  A  deputy,  secondary,  proxy. 

Substitution  (sub-sti-tu'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  substituting  or  putting  one  person  or 
thing  in  the  place  of  another;  as,  the  substi- 
tution of  an  agent,  attorney,  or  representa- 
tive to  act  for  one  in  his  absence;  the  sub- 
stitution of  bank-notes  for  gold  and  silver  as 
a  circulating  medium. — 2.  State  of  being  put 
in  the  place  of  another. —3.  The  office  of  a  sub- 
stitute; delegated  authority.  Shak.  [Rare.] 

4.  In  gram,  syllepsis,  or  the  use  of  one  word 
for  another.— 5.  In  law,  (a)  in  the  civil  law, 
a  conditional  appointment  of  an  heir,  (b)  In 
Scots  law,  the  enumeration  or  designation  of 
the  heirs  in  a  settlement  of  property.— 6.  In 
cheni.  a  term  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  phe- 
nomena or  transformations.     The  simplest 
cases  are  those  in  which  one  element  pre- 
sented to  a  compound  of  another,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  expels  or  eliminates 
that  other  in  the  elementary  form,  taking  its 
place  in  the  new  compound  formed.  It  isone 
of  the  three  principal  methods  employed  in 
examining  the  chemical  composition  of  or- 
ganic bodies,  the  two  other  methods  being 
oxidation  and  reduction.    Called  also  Meta- 
lepsy. — 7.  In  dig.  the  putting  of  one  quantity 
in  the  place  of  another,  to  which  it  is  equal 
but  differently  expressed. — 8.  In  theol.  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  vicariously, 
being  substituted,  as  it  were,  for  the  sinner, 
and  that  his  sufferings  were  expiatory. 

Substitutional(sub-sti-tu'shon-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  implying  substitution;  supply- 
ing the  place  of  another. 

Substitutionally  (sub  -  sti  -  tu  'shon  -  al  -  li), 
adv.  In  a  substitutional  manner;  by  way 
of  substitution.  Eclec.  Rev. 


Substitutionary  (sub-sti-tu'shon-a-ri),  a. 
Relating  to  or  making  substitution;  substi- 
tutional. 

Substitutive  (sub'sti-tiit-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
att'ord  or  furnish  a  substitute;  making  sub- 
stitution; capable  of  being  substituted. 

Those  substituting  particles,  which  serve  to  supply 
the  room  of  some  sentence  or  complex  part  of  it.  arc 
stiled  interjections.  Bf.  U'ilkins. 

Substractt  (sub-strakf),  v.t.  To  subtract. 
Subtract  was  formerly  used  in  (erroneous) 
analogy  with  abstract. 

Substractiont  (sub-strak'shou),  n.  Sub- 
traction. 

Substractort  (suh-strak'ter),  ?i.  One  who 
subtracts;  a  subtracter;  hence,  a  detractor; 
a  slanderer.  Shak. 

Substrate*  (sub'strat),  n.     A  substratum. 

Substrate!  (sub-straf),  v.t.  [L.  substerno, 
stibtitratti m—ifitb,  under,  and  sternn,  to 
strew.]  To  strew  or  lay  under  anything. 
'The  melted  glass  being  supported  by  the 
gubitratfd  sand.'  Boyle. 

Substratum  (sub-stra'tum),  n.  [L.  substra- 
tus,  spread  under.  See  STRATUM.]  1.  That 
which  is  laid  or  spread  under;  a  stratum  of 
earth  lying  under  another ;  hence,  in  ayri. 
the  subsoil. — 2.  In  metaph.  the  matter  or 
substance  supposed  to  furnish  the  basis  in 
which  the  perceptible  qualities  inhere.  See 

SriiSTASCE. 

When  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  lie 
meant  by  'matter1  that  unknown  substratum,  the 
existence  of  which  Locke  had  declared  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary inference  from  our  knowledge  of  qualities, 
but  the  nature  of  whicli  must  ever  be  altogether 
hidden  from  us.  G.  ff.  Lewes. 

Substruct  fsub-strukt'),  v.t.  [See  below.] 
To  lay  as  the  foundation  of;  to  build  be- 
neath. [Rare.] 

He  substrncts  the  region  of  Asia  as  the  base. 

Emerson. 

Substruction  (sub-struk'shon),  n.  [L.  sub- 
structio,  substructions,  from  substruo,  aitb- 
structum—sub,  under,  and  atruo,  to  build.] 
An  under-building;  a  mass  of  building  be- 
low another;  a  foundation. 

It  is  a  magnificent  strong  building,  with  a  sub- 
struction very  remarkable.  Evelyn. 

Substructure  (sub-struk'tur),  n.  An  under 
structure;  a  foundation. 

Substylar  (sub-sti'ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  the  substyle.—  Substylar 
line,  in  dialling,  a  right  line  on  which  the 
gnomon  or  style  is  erected  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane. 

Substyle  (sub'stil),  n.  In  dialling,  the  line 
on  which  the  style  or  gnomon  stands, formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  face  of  the  dial 
with  the  plane  which  passes  through  the 
gnomon.  Written  also  Substile. 

Subsultive,  Subsultory  (sub-sul'tiv,  sub- 
sul'to-ri),  a.  [From  L.  subsilw,  subsultuni, 
to  leap  up — sub,  under,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 
Moving  by  sudden  leaps  or  starts;  making 
short  bounds;  having  a  spasmodic  charac- 
ter. 

The  earth,  I  was  told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the 
boiling  of  a  pot.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  subsultii-e  motion 
is  ever  accounted  the  most  dangerous.  Bf.  Berkeley. 

In  reality  this  invaluable  merit  tends  to  an  excess, 
and  the  'style  coupe",'  as  opposed  to  the  'style  soit- 
tenue?  flippancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  sttbsitl- 
tory  to  the  continuous,  these  are  the  two  frequent  ex- 
tremities to  which  the  French  manner  betrays  men. 
De  Quincey. 

Subsultorily(sub-sul'to-ri-li),nrf(j.  In  a  sub- 
sultory  orboundingmanner;  by  leaps,  starts, 
or  twitches.  Bacon. 

Subsultus  (sub-sul'tus),  n.  [From  L.  sub- 
silio,  subsultum—sub,  under,  and  salio,  to 
leap.]  In  wed.  a  starting,  twitching,  or  con- 
vulsive motion ;  as,  subsultus  of  the  ten- 
dons. 

Subsume  (sub-sum'),  v.t.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  sumo,  to  take.]  To  include  under  a 
more  general  class  or  category;  to  place 
under  and  as  being  comprehended  in  a 
wider  notion:  mainly  a  logical  term. 

St.  Paul  who  cannot  name  that  word  'sinners,'  but 
must  straight  subsume  in  a  parenthesis.  '  of  whom  I 
am  the  chief.'  Hammond, 

To  subsume  is  to  place  any  one  cognition  under 
another  as  belonging  to  it.  In  the  judgment  'all 
horses  are  animals'  the  conception  'horses'  is  sub- 
sumed under  that  of  animals.  Fleming. 

Subsumption  (sub-sum'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  subsuming ;  the  act  of  including  under 
something  more  general,  as  a  particular 
under  a  universal,  a  species  under  a  genus, 
and  the  like. 

The  first  act  of  consciousness  was  a  subsumftion 
of  that  of  which  we  were  conscious  under  this  no- 
tion. Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed;  the  minor 
clause  or  premiss  of  a  syllogism. 

Thus,  if  one  were  to  say,  'No  man  is  wise  in  all 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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thin  <i,'  and  another  to  respcm.l.  •  lint  you  :,rr  a  man. 
EirproDOSition  is  a  lufsuai^Hau  under  tlM  former. 

—Subiumption  n/  (Ac  '<'"''.  in  *"'»  '«">•  a 
Dtrratlvoof  the  alleged  criiuiiiiil  act.  which 
must  specify  the  manner,  place,  Mid  time 
of  the  crime  libelled,  the  person  injured, &c. 

Subsumptive  (sub-siim'tiv),  a.  Of  or  re- 
Utmj;  to  a  subaumption;  of  the  nature  of  a 
Bubauniptlon. 

Sub-tack  (sub'tak),  ».  In  Scott  lam,  an 
wider  lease;  a  lease  of  a  farm,  a  tenement, 
^ranted  by  the  principal  tenant  or 
leaseholder, 

Su.btan.gent  (sub'tan-jent),  n.  In  come  sec- 
tiuiii  the  segment  of  a  produced  diameter 
or  produced  axis,  intercepted  between  an 
ordinate  and  a  tangent,  both  drawn  from 
the  same  point  in  the  curve.  Thus,  let  0  A 
be  part  of  a  parabola,  A  o  its  axis,  c  T  a  tan- 
cent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  c,  meeting 
the  axis  produced  in  T,  and  c  D  an  ordiuate 


whereas  plants  are 
Bacon. 


to  the  axis,  drawn  from  the  point  c ;  then 
the  sequent  D  T  of  the  produced  axis  inter- 
cepted between  c  T  and  o  D  is  called  the  sub- 
taiwent  Also,  if  c  G  be  drawn  from  the 
point  c,  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  c  T 
and  meeting  the  axis  in  a,  then  c  G  is  called 
the  normal;  and  D  G,  the  part  of  the  axis 
intercepted  between  the  onlinate  c  D  and 
the  normal,  is  called  the  subnormal 
Subtartarean  (sub-tar-ta're-an),  o.  Being 
or  living  under  Tartarus.  '  Subtartarean 
powers.'  Pope. 

Subtegulaneous  (sub-teg'u-la"ne-us),a.  [L. 
subtcgulaneus  —  sub,  under,  and  tefjulat, 
tiles,  a  roof.]  Under  the  eaves  or  roof; 
within  doors.  [Kare.] 

Subtenant  (sub-ten'ant),  n.  The  tenant 
under  a  tenant;  one  who  rents  laud  or 
houses  from  a  tenant. 

Subtend  (sub- tend'),  v.t.  [L.  subtendo— 
sub,  under,  and  tendo,  to  stretch.)  To  ex- 
tend under  or  be  opposite  to:  a  geometrical 
term;  as,  the  side  of  a  triangle  which  sub- 
tends the  right  angle. 

Subtense  (sub-tens'),  n.    [L.  tubtmdo,  tub- 
tentuni,  subtensum,  to  stretch  underneath. 
In  geom.  the  line  subtending  or  stretching 
across ;  the  chord  of  an  arc;  a  line  or  angle 
opposite  to  a  line  or  angle  spoken  of. 
Subtepld  (sub-tep'id),  a.     Slightly  tepid 
very  moderately  warm. 
Subter  (sub'ter).  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying under,  used  as  a  prefix  in  English  wit! 
the  same  meaning  as  sub,  but  less  genera) 
in  its  application. 

Subterfluent,  Subterfluous  (snb-ter'flu 
ent,  Bub-ter'nu-us),  a.  [L.  tubterflusnt,  sub 
terflitentix,  ppr.  of  subterfluo,  to  flow  beneatl 
—subter.  under,  beneath,  and  Jiuo,  to  flow. 
Running  under  or  beneath. 
Subterfuge  (sub'ter-fuj),  n.  [Fr.  subterfuge 
L.L.  lubter/ugium,  from  L.  subter,  under 
and  fvglo,  to  flee.  ]  That  to  which  a  persoi 
resorts  for  escape  or  concealment ;  a  shift 
an  evasion;  an  artifice  employed  to  escapi 
censure  or  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  t< 
justify  opinions  or  conduct. 

Affect  not  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid  th 
force  of  an  argument.  If'atts. 

SYS.  Evasion,  elusion,  shift,  quirk,  escape 
prevarication. 

Subterposition(sub'ter-po-zi"shon),  n.  Th 
state  oflying  or  being  situated  under  some 
thing  else;  specifically,  in  geol.  the  order  o 
arrangement  in  which  strata  are  situate 
below  each  other. 

Subterrane  (sub'ter-ran),ji.  [See  below.]  A 
cave  or  room  under  ground.  [Poetical  and 
rare.] 

Subterraneal  t  (suli-ter-ra'ne-al),  a.  Same 
as  Subterranean.  Boyle. 

Subterranean  (sub-ter-ra'ne-an),  o.  [L. 
tubterraneus —  tub,  under,  and  terra,  the 
earth.]  Being  or  lying  at  some  depth  in 
the  earth;  situated  within  the  earth  or  un- 
der ground;  as,  subterranean  springs;  a  sub- 
terranean passage.—  Subterranean  forest,  a 
forest  or  considerable  number  of  trees  lying 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  generally 
covered  with  peat  to  a  greater  or  less  depth. 


Such  forests  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  Knaland.  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Subterraneous  (sub-ter-ra'ne-us),  a.  Same 
as  Subterranean,  but  now  much  less  com- 
mon. 

Subterraneously  (sub-ter-nVne-us-ll),  adv. 
In  a  subterraneous  manner;  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  mine  in  war;  hence,  secretly;  im- 
perceptibly. Is.  D'lsraeli. 
ubterranityt  (sub-ter-ran'i-ti), ».  A  place 
under  ^rutinil 

We  commonly  consider  sitbterranities  not  in  con- 
templations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

jUbterranyt  (suh'ter-ra-ni),  n.   That  which 
lies  under  ground.     Bacon. 
ubterranyt    (sub  ter-ra-ni),   a.    Subter- 
ranean. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany. 
part  above  earth  and  part  under 

Subterrene  (sub-ter-ren'),n.  Subterraneous. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Subtile  (sub'til  or  sutl),  a.  [Fr.  subtil,  from 
L.  subtitix,  slender,  fine,  delicate,  subtile,  for 
subtelii,  from  sub,  under,  and  tela,  for  texela, 
a  web,  from  lexo,  to  weave  (whence  tex- 
ture).} 1.  Tenuous;  thin:  not  dense  or  gross; 
extremely  fine;  as,  subtile  air;  subtile  va- 
pour; a  subtile  medium;  subtile  odours  or 
effluvia.  '  A  much  subtiler  medium  than  air.' 
Xewton. — 2.  Delicately  constituted  or  con- 
structed; nice;  fine;  delicate.  '  More  subtile 
web  Arachne  cannot  spin.'  Spenser. 

I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  subtile  line  of  her  immortal  face. 

Sir  jf.  Da-vies. 

3.  Penetrating;  acute;  piercing.  '  Slow  dis- 
ease and  subtile  pain.'  Prior.—  4.  Charac 
terized  by  acuteuess  of  mind ;  refined ; 
shrewd;  discerning;  as, asuWtte understand- 
ing or  argument.— 5.  Sly;  artful;  cunning; 
crafty;  insinuating;  deceitful;  treacherous; 
as,  a  subtile  person;  a  subtile  adversary;  a 
subtile  scheme.  [In  the  last  two  senses 
usually  written  Subtle.] 

Subtilely  (sub'til-li  or  sut'l-H),  adv.  In  a 
subtile  manner;  thinly;  finely;  not  grossly 
artfully;  subtly. 

Subtileness  (snb'til-nes  or  sut'1-neB).  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  subtile:  (a)  thin- 
ness; rareness;  as,  the  subtileness  of  air. 
(o)  Fineness ;  acuteuess;  as,  the  subtileness 
of  an  argument,  (c)  Cunning;  artfulness 
as,  the  subtleness  of  a  foe. 

Subtiliatet  (sub-til'i-at),  v.t.  [See  SUBTILE. 
To  make  subtile;  to  make  rare  or  thin. 

Matter,  however  subtiliated,  is  matter  still.    Boyle 

Subttliationt  (sub-til'i-a"shon),  n.  The  ac 
of  making  thin  or  subtile.  '  By  subtiliatioi 
and  rarefaction.'  Boyle. 

Subtilism  (sub'til-izm  or  siit'l-izm),  71.  The 
quality  of  being  subtle;  subtlety.  '  The  high 
orthodox  subtilixm  of  Duns  Scotus. '  Milman 

Subtility  (sub-til'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  o 
being  subtile;  fineness;  Subtileness.  [Rare. 

Subtilization  (sub'til-I/-a"shon),  n.  1.  Th 
act  of  making  subtile,  fine,  or  thin.— 2.  Ii 
chem.  the  operation  of  making  so  volatile  as 
to  rise  in  steam  or  vapour.  —3.  Reftnemen 
in  drawing  distinctions,  &c. 

Subtilize  (sub'til-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sub 
tilized;  ppr.  subtilizing.  [Fr.  subtiliser.  Iron 
L.  subtilis.  See  SUBTILE.]  1.  Tomakethi 
or  fine;  to  make  less  gross  or  coarse.— 2.  T 
refine;  to  spin  into  niceties;  as,  to  subtiliz 
arguments.  '  In  agitating  and  subtilizin 
questions  of  faith. '  Warbvrton. 

Subtilize  (sub'til-iz),  v.i.  To  refine  in  argu 
ment;  to  make  very  nice  distinctions. 

modem  philosophe 
Sir  A'.  Digby. 


Qualities  and  moods  so: 
have  subtilized  on. 


Subtilty  (sub'til-ti  or  sutl-ti),  n.  [Fr.  s 
HIM,  L.  subtilitas.  See  SUBTILE.]  1.  Th 
state  or  quality  of  being  subtile  ;  thinness 
fineness  ;  tenuity;  as,  the  subtilty  of  air  o 
light;  the  subtilty  of  sounds.— 2.  t  An  intr 
cate  or  quaint  device,  symbol,  or  emblen 
Leland.—a.  Refinement  in  drawing  distin 
tions  or  the  like ;  extreme  niceness  or  acut 
ness. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  sjt 
tilty  in  nice  divisions.  Locke. 

4.  Slyness  in  design;  cunning;  artifice.  [I 
the  two  last  senses  usually  written  Subtlety 
Subtle  (sut'l),  a.  [See  SUBTILE.]  1.  Thit 
fine :  nice ;  delicate :  subtile.  '  A  point  a 
subtle  as  Arachne's  broken  wool '  Shak. 
2.  Sly  in  design;  artful;  cunning:  insinuatin 
applied  to  persons;  as,  a  subtle  foe.  'Tl 
serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.'  3[ 
(on. —3.  Cunningly  devised;  as,  a  subt 
stratagem. — 4.  t  Being  other  than  in  seen 


ng;  acting  under  the  cover  of  a  false  ap- 

ttaranoo;  deceptive;  treacherous. 
The  subtle  traitor 

This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council-house 
To  murder  me.  Shak. 

•>.  Characterized  by  acuteness  or  delicacy, 
is  of  thought,  mind,  workmanship,  and  the 
.ike;  acute  of  intellect;  discerning;  refined: 
nicely  perceptive  or  capable  of  fine  execn- 
,ion. 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power  could  stay 
yon  cloud.  Uvrmmfrw, 

Near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Who  knows  a  subtler  magic  than  his  own. 

Tennyson. 

6.  t  Made  level  or  smooth  by  careful  labour; 
even  '  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  nnubtle  ground.' 
S/ml-.—SYS.  Artful,  crafty,  cunning,  insiuu- 
itiiii,r,  wily. 

ubtleness  (sut'1-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  subtle;  artfulness;  cunning, 
ubtlety  (sut'l-ti),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
subtle  or  sly;  cunning;  craftiness;  artful- 
ness; wiliness. 

For  in  the  wily  snake 

Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark. 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding.  Milton. 

2.  Acuteness  of  intellect;  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation.— 3. t  False  appearance;  deception; 
illusion.  '  Unlearned  in  the  world's  false 
subtleties.'  Shak. 

Subtle-Witted  (sut'1-wit-etl),  a.  Sharp- 
witted;  crafty.  'The  subtle-wilted  French 
conjurers.'  Shak. 

Subtly  (sut'li).  aid'.    In  a  subtle  manner: 

(a)  slily;  artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  seest 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise.      Milton. 

(b)  Nicely;  delicately.     'Substance  and  ex- 
pression subtly  interblended.'    Dr.  Caird. 

In  the  nice  bee.  what  sense  so  subtly  true. 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew! 
Pope. 

(c)  Deceitfully;  delusively. 

Thou  proud  dream. 
That  play'd  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose.     Shak. 

Subtonic  (sub-ton'ik),  n.  1.  In  pron.  an 
elementary  sound  or  element  of  speech  hav- 
ing a  partial  vocality;  a  vocal  or  sonant 
consonant.  Goodrich. — 2.  In  wusic,  the  semi- 
tone or  note  next  below  the  tonic;  the  lead- 
ing note  of  the  scale.  Called  also  Sub. 
semitone. 

Sub-torrid  (sub-tortd),  a.  Approximately 
torrid ;  applied  to  a  region  or  climate  bor- 
dering on  the  torrid. 

Subtract  (sub-trakf),  v.t.  [L.  subtraho,  sub- 
tractum—sub,  under,  beneath,  behind,  and 
traho,  to  draw.]  To  withdraw  or  take  a 
part  from  the  rest;  to  deduct;  as,  to  sub- 
tract 4  from  8. 

All  material  products  consumed  by  any  one.  while 
he  produces  nothing,  are  so  much  subtracted  for  the 
time,  from  the  material  products  which  society  would 
otherwise  have  possessed.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Subtracter  (sub-trak'ter),  n.  1.  One  who 
subtracts.— 2.  t  The  number  to  be  taken  from 
a  larger  number;  the  subtrahend. 
Subtraction  (sub-trak'shon),  n.  [L.  HO- 
tractio.subtractionis.  SeeSUBTRACT.)  1.  The 
act  or  operation  of  taking  a  part  from  the 
rest. —2.  In  arith.  the  taking  of  a  lesser 
number  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or 
denomination;  the  operation  of  finding  the 
difference  between  one  number  and  another, 
the  less  being  subtracted  from  the  greater. 
In  alg.  the  operation  of  subtraction  is  in- 
cluded under  addition,  the  rule  being  to 
change  the  sign  and  add.— 3.  In  lau;  a  with- 
drawing or  neglecting,  as  when  a  person 
who  owes  any  suit,  duty,  custom,  or  service 
to  another,  withdraws  it,  or  neglects  to  per- 
form it. 

Subtractive  (sub-trak'tiv),  a.  1.  Tending  or 
having  power  to  subtract.— 2.  In  math,  hav- 
ing the  minus  sign  (-)  placed  before  it. 
Subtrahend  (sub'tra-hend),  n.  (L.  tubtra- 
hendus,  that  must  be  subtracted,  tut.  part, 
pass,  of  subtraho  -sub,  under,  and  traho,  to 
draw  ]  In  math,  the  sum  or  number  to  be 
subtracted  or  taken  from  another,  which  is 
called  the  minuend. 

Subtranslucent  (sub-traus-lu'sent),  a.  Im- 
perfectly translucent. 

Subtransparent  (sub -trans -pa 'rent),  a. 
Imperfectly  transparent. 
Subtriangular  (sub-tri  anggu-ler),  a. 
Nearly  but  not  perfectly  triangular.    Dar- 

Subtrifld  (snb-tri'fld),  a.    Slightly  triftd. 

Subtrihedral  (sub-tri-he'dral),  o.  Shaped 
somewhat  like  a  three-sided  pyramid ;  as, 
the  subtrihedral  crown  of  a  tooth.  Owen. 
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Subtrlple  (sub-tri'pl),  a.  Containing  a  thir.l 
or  one  of  three  parts,  as  3  is  snbtriple  of  9. 
—Subtriple  ratio,  the  ratio  of  1  to  3. 

Subtriplicate  (sub-trip'li-kat).ji-  In  the 
ratio  of  the  cube  roots;  thus  <j/  a  to  \/i)  is 
the  subtripticate  ratio  of  a  to  !>. 

Sub-tropical  (sub-trop'i-kal),  a.  Adjoining 
the  troiik's:  inilifrenous  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  regions  Kins;  near  the  tropics. 

Subtrude  (sub-trodO,  v.t.  pret,  &  pp.  am- 
tnidrd;  ppr.  subtntdinrj.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
tnido,  to  thrust.  ]  To  insert  or  place  under. 

Subturrlculate  (suh-tur-rik'u-lat),  a.  lu 
eniich.  slightly  turriculate. 

Subtutor  (sub'tu-tor),  n.     An  under  tutor. 

Sub-typical  (sub-tip' i-kal),  a,  Not  quite 
true  to  the  type;  slightly  aberrant;  ex- 
pressing a  condition  between  typical  and 
aberrant. 

Subularia  (su-bu-li'ri-a),  n.  [L.  subula,  an 
awl,  from  mo,  to  sew,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cru- 
ciferse,  found  in  the  gravelly  bottoms  of 
lakes,  usually  in  shallow  water,  in  North  and 
Central  Europe,  North  Asia,  and  the  Nor- 
thern United  States.  S.  aquatica,  or  awl- 
wort,  the  only  species,  consists  merely  of  a 
tuft  of  white  fibrous  roots,  narrow  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  leafless  stalk,  bearing 
a  few  small  white  flowers.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  and 
Ireland.  See  AWLWORT. 

Subulate,  Subulated  (su'bu  lat,  sulju-lat- 
ed),  a.  (From  L.  mbula,  an  awl.]  Shaped 
like  an  awl;  awl-shaped,  (a)  In  hot  a  subu- 
late leaf  is  linear  at  the  bottom,  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  toward  the  end.  Applied  also 
to  filaments,  styles,  or  stigmas,  (b)  In  conch. 
applied  to  shells  tapering  to  a  point  (c)  In 
entom.  an  epithet  given  to  a  long  thin  cone, 
softly  bent  throughout  its  whole  course. 

Subulicornes  (su-bu'li-kor"nez),  n.  pi.  [  L. 
subula,  an  awl,  and  COT-JIM,  a  horn.]  A  divi- 


J 


Subulicoraes- 
,7,  Head. 


-Agrion  piiella.. 
b.  Antenna. 


sion  of  neuropterous  insects,  having  awl- 
shaped  an  tenure.  It  includes  the  dragon- 
flies,  and  Ephemerae  or  may-flies. 

Subuliform  ( su'bu-li-form ),  a.  Same  as 
Subulate. 

Subulipalp  (sul)u-li-palp),  n.  [L.  subida, 
an  awl,  and  palpus,  a  feeler.]  One  of  a 
section  of  caraboid  beetles,  including  those 
which  have  the  exterior  palps  or  feelers  awl- 
shaped.  Brande  &  Cox. 

Subumbonal  (sub-um-bo'nai),  a.  In  conch. 
under  or  beneath  the  umbo  in  bivalves. 

Subundationt  (sub-un-da'shon),  n.  [L.sub, 
under,  and  unda,  a  wave.]  Flood;  deluge. 
Huloet. 

Subnngual,  Subunguial  ( sub-ung'gwal, 
sub-ung/gwi-al),a.  [L.*it6,under,and  unguis, 
a  nail.]  Under  the  nail. 

Suburb  (sub'erb),  n.  [L.  suburbium— sub, 
under,  near,  and  urbs.  a  city.]  1.  An  out- 
lying part  of  a  city  or  town;  a  part  without 
the  city  boundaries  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
city;  as,  Hampstead  is  a  suburb  of  London: 
often  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  loosely 
some  part  near  a  city;  as,  a  house  stands  in 
the  suburbs;  a  garden  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  or  Paris.  — 2.  The  confines; 
the  out  part.  '  The  suburb  of  their  straw- 
built  citadel.'  Milton. 

Suburban  (sub-er'ban),  a.  [L.  suburbanu*. 
See  SUBURB.]  Pertaining  to,  inhabiting,  or 
being  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city.  'Suburban 
villas. '  Cowper. 

Suburban  (sub-erT>an),  n.  One  who  dwells 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

Suburbed  (sub'erbd),  a.  Having  under  the 
walls.  '  Bottreaux  Castle  .  .  .  suburbed  with 
a  poor  market  town.'  Carew.  [Rare.] 

Suburbial,  Suburbian  (sub-erTn-al,  sub- 


t-r'tu-.in),  a.  Suburban.  'Suburbial  fields.' 
T.  Wat-ton. 

Poor  clinches  the  suburbian  muse  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Dryden. 

Suburbicarlan,  Suburbicary  ( sub•<:ir'bi- 
ka"^i-an,  sub-t-r'lti-ka-ri),  a.  [L.L.  #u>ntrbi- 
carius.  See  SUBURB.]  Being  in  the  suburbs: 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  provinces  of  Italy 
which  composed  the  ancient  di<T<->e  «if 
Rome.  '  The  pope  having  stretched  his 
authority  beyond  the  bounds  of  liiasuburbi- 
carian  precincts.'  Barrow. 

Sub-variety  (sub'va-n-e-ti),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate variety  or  division  of  a  variety. 

Subvene  (sub- veil'),  e.t.  pret.  &pp.  subvened; 
ppr.  subvening.  [See  SUBVENTION'.]  To  come 
under,  as  a  support  or  stay;  to  arrive  or 
happen  so  as  to  obviate  something. 

A  future  state  must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the 
whole  edifice  from  falling  into  ruin.  tt'arburton. 

Subventaneoust  (sub-ven-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L. 
subventaneus—  sw&.under,  and  MNtUf,wtad.] 
Effected  by  means  of  wind.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Subvention  (sub-ven'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
8ubvenio,suboentum,  to  come  to,  to  come  to 
one's  assistance  —  sub,  under,  and  venio, 
ventum,  to  come.]  1.  The  act  of  coming 
under.  'The  subvention  of  a  cloud  which 
raised  him  from  the  ground.'  Stackhouxe, 

2.  The  act  of  coming  to  relief;  support;  aid. 

3.  A  government  grant  or  aid;  pecuniary  aid 
granted. 

Subverset  (sub-vers'),  v.t.  To  subvert. 
Spenser. 

Subversion  (sub-vei-'shon),  n.  [L.  subversio, 
gttbferstonis,  from  siibverto,  subcersum.  See 
SUBVERT.]  The  act  of  subverting  or  over- 
throwing, or  the  state  of  being  overthrown ; 
entire  overthrow ;  utter  ruin ;  destruction ; 
as,  the  subversion  of  a  government  or  state; 
the  subversion  of  despotic  power ;  the  tub- 
version  of  the  constitution  or  laws;  the  sub- 
version of  an  empire.  'Subversion  of  thy 
harmless  life.'  Shak.  'The  subversion  (by 
a  storm)  of  woods  and  timber.'  Evelyn. — 
STN.  Destruction,  ruin,  overturning,  down- 
fall, extinction,  suppression. 

Subversionary  (sub-ver'shon-a-ri),  a.  De- 
structive; subversive. 

Subversive  (sub-vers'iv),  a.  Tending  to 
subvert ;  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow 
and  ruin.  'Utterly  subversive  of  liberty.* 
Abr.  Tucker. 

Subvert  (sub-verf),  v.t.  [L.  subcerto — sub, 
and  verto,  to  turn.]  1.  To  overthrow  from 
the  foundation;  to  overturn;  to  ruin  utterly; 
to  destroy.  '  Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts 
your  towns.'  Shak. 

This  would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge. 

Locke. 

If  the  government  were  subverted  by  physical 
force,  all  this  moveable  wealth  would  be  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  of  spoliation  and  destruction. 

Macaulay. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  confound ;  to  pervert,  as 
the  mind,  and  turn  from  the  truth.  2  Tim. 
ii.14.—  SYN.  Tooverthrow,  over  turn,  destroy, 
ruin,  reverse,  extinguish,  suppress. 

Subvertant,  Subverted  (sub-vert'ant,  sub- 
vert'ed),  p.  and  a.  In  her  reversed;  turned 
upside  down  or  contrary  to  the  natural  po- 
sition or  usual  way  of  bearing. 

Subverter  ( sub-vert'er),  n.  One  who  sub- 
verts; an  overthrower.  Waterland. 

Subvertible  (sub-vert'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  subverted. 

Subway  (sub'wa),  n.  An  underground  way; 
an  accessible  underground  passage  contain- 
ing gas  and  water  mains,  telegraph  wires, 
&c.(  all  of  which  may  be  readily  examined, 
altered,  or  repaired,  without  disturbing  the 
street  surface  and  obstructing  traffic. 

Subworker(sub'werk-er),  n.  A  subordinate 
worker  or  helper.  'A  subwarker  to  grace.' 
South. 

Succades(suk/kadz),n,p2.  [L.succus, juice.] 
A  commercial  name  sometimes  given  to 
green  fruits  and  citron,  candied  and  pre- 
served in  syrup;  sweetmeats.  Defoe;  Sim- 
monds. 

Succedaneous  (suk-se-da'ne-us),  a,  [L.  wte- 
cedaneus,  supplying  the  place  of  something 
—  sub,  under,  and  cedo,  to  give  way,  to  yield.] 
Pertaining  to  or  acting  as  a  succedaneum ; 
supplying  the  place  of  something  else;  being 
or  employed  as  a  substitute. 

Succedaneum  (suk-se-da'ne-um),  n.  pi.  Suc- 
Cedanea  (suk-se-da'ne-a).  [See  above.]  One 
who  or  that  which  supplies  the  place  of 
another;  that  which  is  used  for  something 
else ;  a  substitute. 

In  lieu  of  me  you  will  have  a  very  charming  succe- 
daneum. Lady  Harriet  Stanhope.        H.  Walpolc. 
It  is  your  souls  that  lie  dead,    .   .    .   and  are  not 


souls  at  all,  hut  mere  succedanea  for  salt   to   keep 
your  bodies  and  tlieir  appetites  from  putrefying. 

Carlytt. 

Succeed  (suk-eedO,  v.  t.  [Fr.  succeder,  from 
L.  xvccedo,  guccessum—sufj,  under,  in  place 
of,  and  cedo,  to  go.  See  CEDK.]  1.  To  take 
the  place  of;  to  be  heir  or  successor  to;  as, 
the  king's  eldest  son  succeeds  his  father  on 
the  throne. 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 

But  Harry  Harry.  Shak. 

2.  To  fall  heir  to;  to  inherit.     [Rare.] 

Else  let  my  brother  die, 
If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succeed  thy  weakness.         Shak. 

3.  To  follow;  to  come  after;  to  be  subsequent 
or  consequent  to. 

The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils. 
Shak. 

Those  destructive  effects  .  .  .  succeeded  the  curse. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  t  To  prosper;  to  make  successful. 

God  was  pleased  to  sitcceed  their  endeavours. 

StiUiHgfittt. 

— Follow,  Sitcceed,  Ensue.    See  under  FOL- 
LOW. 

Succeed  (suk-sed'),  i-.i.  1.  To  follow;  to  be 
subsequent ;  to  come  after ;  to  come  next ; 
to  come  in  the  place  of  another  or  of  that 
which  has  preceded ;  as,  day  succeeds  to 
night,  and  night  to  day. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Milton. 
Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to  grief. 

Dry  den. 

2.  To  become  heir:  to  take  the  place  of  one 
who  has  died;  specifically,  to  ascend  a  throne 
after  the  removal  or  death  of  the  occu- 
pant. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  \R  Salique  land.      Shak. 

If  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally  suc- 
ceeded to  him.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

St.  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  suc- 
ceeded to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  come  down  by  order  of  succession;  to 
descend;  to  devolve. 

A  ring  the  county  wears 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,,  some  four  or  five  descents. 

Shak, 

4.  To  be  successful  in  any  endeavour ;  to 
obtain  the  object  desired;   to  accomplish 
what  is  attempted  or  intended. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  without 
ambition.  Drydeti. 

The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  determine  to  suc- 
ceed. Sheridnn, 

5.  To  terminate  according  to  desire;  to  turn 
out  successfully;  to  have  the  desired  result; 
as,  his  plan  succeeded  admirably. —6.  t  To 
go  under  cover. 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed)    Dryden. 
7.t  To  approach.     Spenser. 

Succeedant  (suk-sed'ant),  ppr.  In  her.  suc- 
ceeding or  following  one  another. 

Succeeder  (suk-sed'er),  «.  One  who  suc- 
ceeds; one  who  follows  or  comes  in  the  place 
of  another;  a  successor.  'Richmond  and 
Elizabeth,  the  true  succeeders  of  each  royal 
house.'  Shak.  'The  sole  succecder  to  tlieir 
wealth.'  Tennyson. 

Succeeding  (suk-sed'ing),  n.  i.  The  act  of 
oue  who  succeeds.— 2.  t  Consequence;  result. 

Is  it  not  a  language  which  I  speak! — A  most  harsh 
one ;  and  not  to  be  understood  without  bloody  suc- 
ceeding. ShaA. 

Succentor  (suk-sen'tor),  n.  1.  In  a  church 
choir  or  concert,  oue  who  sings  the  bass  or 
lowest  harmonized  part.  — 2.  In  cathedral 
churches,*  precentor's  deputy ;  a  sub-chanter. 
3.  t  An  inciter.  'The  prompter  and  succen,- 
tor  of  these  cruell  enterludes.'  Holland. 

Success  (suk-ses'),  n.  [L.  suecenstts,  from 
succedo.  See  SUCCEED.]  1.  The  termination 
of  any  affair,  whether  happy  or  unhappy; 
the  issue;  the  result;  more  especially  (when 
unaccompanied  by  a  qualifying  epithet),  a 
favourable  or  prosperous  termination  of 
anything  attempted ;  a  termination  which 
answers  the  purpose  intended.  'Fear  of 
bad  success  in  a  bad  cause.'  Shak.  'Tickled 
with  good  success.'  Shak. 

Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success.     Sbai. 
Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son, 
The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  WwStr. 

Every  reasonable  man  cannot  but  wish  me  success 
in  this  attempt.  TiUotstm. 

Military  successes,  above  all  others,  elevate  the 
minds  of  a  people.  Atterbury. 

2.  t  Succession;  order  following  one  another. 
Spenser;  Shak. 

Successary  (suk-sesVri),  a.  Derived  or  ob- 
tained by  succession,  as  honours.  Beau.  & 
Ft. 
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Successful  (suk-se.i'ful),  a.  Having  or  re- 
Milting  iii  success;  obtaining  or  terminating 
in  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  wished  or 
intended  ;  hence,  prosperous ;  fortunate  ; 
happy;  as,  a  successful  application  of  medi- 
cine- a  successful  experiment  in  chemistry 
or  in  asriculture  ;  a  successful  enterprise;  a 
•<iim'ssfiil  merchant.  -Welcome  nephews 
from  successful  wars.'  Shak.  '  The  rage  of 
si  successful  rival.'  Dryden.  —  Fortunate, 
Successful.  Prosperous.  See  FORTUNATE. 

Successfully  (suk-ses'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  suc- 
cessful manner;  with  a  favourable  termina- 
tion of  what  is  attempted;  prosperously; 
favourably.  'A  reformation  successfully 
carried  on.'  Su: iff. 

Successfulness  ( suk-ses'ful-nes ),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  successful;  prosperous 
conclusion;  favourable  event;  success. 

Succession  (suk-se'slion),  n.  [L.  successio, 
mccesgionis,  from  succedo,  successiim.  to 
come  in  the  place  of.  See  SUCCEED.]  1.  A 
following  of  things  in  order ;  consecution ; 
series  of  tilings  following  one  another,  either 
in  time  or  place ;  as,  a  succession  of  events 
in  chronology;  A  succession  of  kings  or  bish- 
<>ps  ;  iiis  fortune  was  lost  by  a  succession,  of 
commercial  disasters. 

The  peculiar  art  which  he  (Milton)  possessed  of 
communicating  his  meaning  circuitotisly  through  a 
Innii  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of  intimating 
more  than  he  expressed,  enables  him  to  express 
those  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Macaulay. 

2.  The  act  of  succeeding  or  coming  in  the 
place  of  another;  as,  this  happened  after 
the  succession  of  that  prince  to  the  throne  ; 
the  succession  of  heirs  to  the  estates  of  their 
ancestors;  collateral  succession.—  3.  An  order 
or  series  of  descendants ;  lineage ;  succes- 
sors collectively;  heirs. 

Cassibelan  ...  for  him 
And  his  succession  granted  Rome  a  tribute. 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds.  Sfutff. 

4.  The  act  or  right  of  succeeding  or  coming 
to  an  inheritance ;  the  act  or  right  of  en- 
tering upon  an  office,  rank,  Ac.,  held  by 
another ;  as,  he  holds  the  property  by  the 
title  of  succession. 

You  have  the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your 
succession  in  Denmark.  Snak. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense. 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince?     Dryden. 

b.  t  That  which  is  to  come;  futurity.  —6.  t  The 
person  succeeding  to  rank,  office,  or  the 
like.  Milton.— T.  In  music,  (a)  the  order  in 
which  the  notes  of  a  melody  proceed.  (6) 
Same  as  Sequence. — Law  of  succession,  or 
law  of  descent  (which  is  the  more  correct 
term  in  English  law),  the  law  or  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  succession  to  the  property 
of  deceased  individuals  is  regulated.  In 
general  this  law  obtains  only  in  cases  where 
a  deceased  party  has  died  intestate,  or  in 
cases  where  the  power  of  bequeathing  pro- 

?erty  by  will  is-  limited  by  the  legislature, 
n  England  primogeniture  is  the  general 
rule  in  cases  of  real  estate,  the  eldest  son 
and  his  issue  taking  the  whole  freehold  pro- 
perty ;  failing  which  stock  the  next  eldest 
son,  and  so  on.  When  males  fail  the  daugh- 
ters succeed,  who  take  not  in  order  of  seni- 
ority, but  all  together.  When  there  are  no 
lineal  descendants  the  nearest  lineal  ances- 
tor succeeds.  In  regard  to  movable  property 
no  right  of  primogeniture, nor  any  preference 
of  males  to  females,  is  recognized,  the  pro- 
perty being  divided  in  equal  portions  among 
the  children  or  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  .with- 
out respect  to  sex  or  seniority.—  Succession 
duty,  a  tax  imposed  on  every  succession  to 
property,  according  to  its  value  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  person  who  succeeds  to  the 
previous  owner. — Apostolical  succession,  in 
theol.  the  alleged  transmission,  through  the 
episcopate,  of  the  power  and  authority  com 
mitted  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  for  the 
guidance  and  government  of  the  church. — 
Succession  of  crops,  in  agri.  the  rotation  of 
crops.  See  ROTATION. 
Successions!  (suk-se'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  succession;  implying  succession;  existing 
in  succession ;  consecutive.  '  Successions 
teeth.'  Owen. 

Successionally  (suk-se'shon-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  successional  manner ;  by  way  of  succes 
sion. 

Successionist  (suk-se'shon-ist),  n.  One  wh< 
adheres  to  succession,  especially  apostolical 
succession. 

Successive  (suk-ses'iv),  a.  [L.  successivus, 
following,  successive,  from  succedo,  succes- 
sum,  to  follow  after,  to  come  in  the  place. 
See  SUCCEED.)  1.  Following  in  order  or  un- 
interrupted course,  as  a  series  of  persons  or 


things,  and  either  in  time  or  place;  consecu- 
tive; as,  the  successive  revolutions  of  years 
or  ages;  the  successioe  kings  of  Egypt;  seven 
successive  pages  or  chapters.  '  Send  the 
nuxttttot  ills  through  ages  down.'  Prior.— 

2.  t  Inherited  by  succession;  having  or  giv- 
ing the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  inheri- 
tance ;  hereditary. 

And.  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 

Piead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords.     5-V.i.t. 

luccessively  (suk-ses'iv-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  suc- 
cessive manner;  in  a  series  or  uninterrupted 
order,  one  following  another;  as,  he  left 
three  sons,  who  all  reigned  successively. 

The  whiteness  at  length  changed  successively  into 
blue,  indigo  and  violet.  A'cuton. 

Z.  By  order  of  succession  and  inheritance. 

But  as  successively  from  blood  to  blood. 

Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own.     Shak. 

3.  t  Successfully;  fully;  completely;  entirely. 
Fairfax. 

iuccessiveness  (suk-ses'iv-nes),«.  The  state 
of  being  successive. 

Successless  (suk-sesles),  a.  Having  no  suc- 
cess; unprosperous;  unfortunate;  failing  to 
accomplish  what  was  intended. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove.      Pope. 
I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace, 
AVell  know  I  for  one  moment's  space 
Successless  might  I  sue.          iVr  11'.  Scott. 

Successlessly  (suk-ses'les-li),  adv.  In  a  suc- 
cessless manner;  without  success. 

auccesslessness  ( snk-ses'les-ues ),  n.  The 
,tate  or  quality  of  being  successless;  unsuc- 
jessfulness;  unprosperous  conclusion. 

Successor  (suk-ses'or),  n.  [L.]  One  that 
succeeds  or  follows ;  one  that  takes  the 
place  which  another  has  left,  and  sustains 
the  like  part  or  character:  correlative  to 
predecessor;  as,  the  successor  of  a  deceased 
king ;  the  successor  of  a  president  or  gover- 
nor; a  man's  son  and  successor. 

I  here  declare  you  rightful  successor 

And  heir  immediate  to  my  crown.         Dryden. 

Succlduous  (suk-sid'u-us),  a.  [L.  succiduus, 
sinking,  falling,  from  succido,  to  fall  under, 
to  sink  down— sub,  under,  and  cado,  to  fall.  ] 
Ready  to  fall;  falling.  [Rare.] 

Succiferous  ( suk-sif'er-us ),  a.  [L.  STOCKS, 
juice,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  con- 
veying sap. 

Succinate  (suk'sin-at),  n.  A  salt  of  succinic 
acid. 

Succinated  (suk'sin-at-ed),  a.  Combined 
with  or  containing  succinic  acid. 

Succinct  (suk-singkf),  a.  [L.  smcinctus— 
sub,  up,  and  ctm/o,  cinctum,  to  gird.  ] 
l.t  Tucked  up;  girded  up;  drawn  up  to 
permit  the  legs  to  be  free.  '  His  habit  fit 
for  speed  succinct.'  Milton.  'His  vest  suc- 
cinct.' Pope. — 2.Compressed  into  few  words; 
characterized  by  verbal  brevity;  short;  brief; 
concise ;  as,  a  succinct  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council. 

A  strict  and  succinct  stile  is  that  where  you  can 
take  nothing  away  without  loss,  and  that  toss  to  be 
manifest.  K.  Jmsrn. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct  i 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  link  d. 

Coii/frr. 

—  Concise,  Succinct,  Condensed.  See  under 
CONCISE.  — SYN.  Short,  brief,  concise,  com- 
pendious, summary,  laconic. 
Succinctly  ( suk-singkt'li ),  adv.  In  a  suc- 
cinct manner;  briefly;  concisely;  as,  the 
facts  were  succinctly  stated. 
Succinctness  (suk-singkt'nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  succinct ;  brevity ;  con 
ciseness;  as,  the  succinctness  of  a  narration 
Succinic  (suk-sin'ik),  a.  [L.  tuccinum,  am 
ber.  ]  Pertaining  to  amber ;  obtained  from 
amber.—  Succinic  acid  (CjHjOj),  an  acid  ob 
tained  from  amber  by  distilling  it.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  o^ 
stearic  and  margaric  acids.  When  pure  i 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance.  It  wa' 
formerly  employed  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  salt  of  amber,  but  it  is  now  chief!} 
used  in  combination  with  ammonia,  form 
ing  succinate  of  ammonia,  in  chemical  in 
vestigations,  especially  in  precipitating  iron 
from  solution.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid. 
Succinite  (suk'sin-it),  n.  [L.  succinum,  am 
ber.]  An  amber-coloured  variety  of  lime 
garnet. 

Succinous  (suk'sin-us),  a.    [See  SUCCINIC. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  amber. 
Succisiont  ( suk-si'zhon ),  n.     [L.  succisio. 
The  act  of  cutting  off  or  down.     '  In  th 
succision  of  trees.'    Bacon. 
Succory  (suk'ko-ri),  n.     [A  corruption  o 
chicory  (which  see).]    A  plant  of  the  germ 
Cichorium,  the  C.  Intybus,  found  growin. 


wild  on  calcareous  soils  in  England,  and  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.    See  CHICORY. 
UCCOSe  (suk'kos),  a.     Full  of  juice, 
uccotash  (suk'ko-tash),  n.    [From  Ameri- 
can Indian  name.]    Green  maize  and  beans 
boiled  together,  originally  a  >'i>rth  Ameri- 
can Indian  dish.     [United  States.] 

The  wise  Huron  is  welcome ;  he  is  come  to  eat  his 
succotash  with  his  brothers  of  the  lakes. 

y.  F.  Ceofer. 

succour  (suk'er),  ».(.  [O.Fr.  sucune,  sou- 
courre,  Mod.  Fr.  secourir,  from  L.  sticcurro. 
to  run  up  to  the  aid  of  —  sub,  under,  and 
curro,  to  run.]  Lit.  to  run  up  to  the  aid  of; 
hence,  to  help  or  relieve  when  in  difficulty, 
want,  or  distress;  to  assist  and  deliver  from 
suffering;  as,  to  succour  a  besieged  city;  to 
succour  prisoners.  '  To  succour  the  weak 
state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy.'  Spenser. 

He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted, 

Heb.  ii.  18. 

SYN.  To  aid,  assist,  help,  relieve,  cherish, 
comfort. 

Succour  (suk'er),  n,  1.  Aid;  help;  assist- 
ance ;  particularly,  assistance  that  relieves 
and  delivers  from  difficulty,  want,  or  dis- 
tress. '  My  father  flying  for  succour  to  his 
servant.'  Shale.  —  2.  The  person  or  thing 
that  brings  relief ;  troops  serving  as  an  aid 
or  assistance.  'The  levied  succours  that 
should  lend  him  aid.'  Shale. 

Our  watchful  general  had  discerned  from  far 
The  mighty  succour  which  made  glad  the  foe. 
Dryden. 

Succourable  (suk'er-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  succoured  or  relieved;  admitting  of 
succour  — 2.  t  Affording  succour  or  relief; 
helpful;  helping. 

The  goodness  of  God,  which  is  very  succottrablc, 
serveth  for  feet  and  wings  to  his  servants  that  are 
wrongfully  traduced.  Cleaver. 

Succourer  (suk'er-er),  n.  One  who  succours 
or  affords  assistance  or  relief;  a  helper;  a 
deliverer. 

She  hath  been  a  succourtr  of  many,  and  of  myself 
also.  Rom.  xvi.  a. 

Succourless  (suk'er-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
succour,  help,  or  relief.  '  Leave  them  slaves 
and  succourless. '  Beau.  A:  Fl. 
Succuba  (suk'ku-ba),  n.  pi.  Succubae  (suk'- 
ku-be).  [L.  succuba,  one  who  lies  under  an- 
other— sub,  under,  and  cubo,  to  lie.  ]  A  kind 
of  female  demon  formerly  believed  in.  Such 
demons  were  fabled  to  have  connection  with 
men  in  their  sleep. 

SuccubOUS  (suk'ku-bus),  a.  [See  SUCCUBA.] 
In  lot.  a  term  applied  to  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Jungermanniaceje,  intimating 
that  the  anterior  margin  of  the  one  passes 
beneath  the  posterior  margin  of  that  suc- 
ceeding it:  opposed  to  incubous. 
Succubus  (suk'ku-bus),  n,  [See  SUCCUBA.] 
A  kind  of  male  demon  formerly  believed 
in.  '  A  churchyard  carcass  raised  and  set 
a-strutting  by  the  inflation  of  some  hellish 
succubus  within.'  Warburton. 
Succula  (suk'ku-la),  n.  A  bare  axis  or  cylin- 
der with  staves  on  it  to  move  it  round,  but 
no  drum. 

Succulence,  Succulency(suk'ku-lens,  suk'- 
ku-len-si),  n.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  succulent;  juiciness;  as,  the  succulence 
of  a  peach. 

Succulent  (suk'ku-lent),  a.  [L.  succulentus, 
from  STOCKS,  juice.]  Full  of  juice;  juicy. 
'Succulent  herbage.'  Dr.  H.  More.  'As 
the  leaves  are  not  succulent.'  Cook. — Suc- 
culent plants,  plants  remarkable  for  the 
thick  and  fleshy  nature  of  their  stems  and 
leaves.  This  character  prevails  in  the  na- 
tural orders  Cactacere,  Crassulacese,  and  Me- 
sembryaceffi,  but  often  occurs  also  in  genera 
of  other  orders,  as  in  aloes  and  several  other 
Liliacea?.  It  consists  in  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  plants  live 
in  great  part  by  nourishment  derived  from 
the  atmosphere  rather  than  from  the  soil. 
Succulentse  (suk-ku-len'te),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  It  in- 
cludes those  families  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  succulent  character  of  their  leaves, 
as  Saxifragaceaj,  Crassulacea;,  Ficoideoc,  &c. 
Succulently  (suk'ku-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  suc- 
culent manner;  juicily. 
SucculOUS  (suk'ku-lus),  a.  Succulent. 
Succumb  (suk-kum1),  v.i.  [L.  mccumbo— 
sub,  under,  and  cumbo,  to  lie  down.]  To 
sink  or  give  way  without  resistance ;  to 
yield;  to  submit. 

To  their  wills  we  must  succumb.         Hudibras. 
He  (Vercingetorixi,  too,  had  finally  succumbed, 
had  been  led  captive  in  Csesar's  triumph. 

Succursal  (suk-ker'sal),  a.  [Fr.  succursale, 
supplementing  a  parish  church,  eglise  suc- 
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cnrxali;  a  dmpel  of  ease,  from  I..L   I 

>tlceour  See  SlTCol  K  ]  Ser\in^  :is  a 
chapel  of  ease:  said  of  a  church  attached  by 
way  of  succour  to  a  parish  church. 

N..t  a  city  was  without  its  cathedral,  surrounded 
by  its  sifccurs.il  churches,  its  monasteries  ami  con- 
vents. JI,:ia.m. 

Succus  (suk'kus),  11.  [L.]  In  iiicif.  a  term 
frequently  employed  to  denote  the  extracted 

juice  of  different  plants;  as,  succtis  liquori- 

:  :mish  liquorice,  ttc. 

Succussation  ( suk-kus-a'shon ),  »i.  [L.  stic- 
CU9SO.  succunsare,  a  freq.  from  waeufio,  suc- 
cussum,  to  fling  or  toss  up— sub,  from  be- 
neath, up,  and  quatio,  to  shake.]  1.  A  trot 
or  trotting.  'Or  lift  one  foot  before  and 
the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  MMeuMOtfon 
or  trotting.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.]— 2.  A 
shaking;  succussion. 

Succussion  (suk-ku'shon),  7*.  [L.  succmsio, 
succiisnivni*'.  a  shaking,  from  succittio,  gue- 
etwwwm,  to  fling  or  toss  up.  See  SUCCUSSA- 
TION.)  1.  The  act  of  shaking;  a  violent 
shock. — 2.  In  med.  an  ague;  a  shaking,  par- 
ticularly of  the  nervous  parts  by  medical 
stimulants. — 3.  A  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  a  liquid  in  the  thorax  by 
slightly  shaking  the  patient's  body  and  lis- 
tening to  the  sounds  thereby  produced. 

Succussiye  (suk-kus'iv),  a.  [See  above.] 
Characterized  by  a  shaking  motion,  espe- 
cially an  up  and  down  movement,  and  not 
merely  tremulous  oscillation ;  as,  the  suc- 
cussive  motion  in  earthquakes.  Dana. 

Such  (such),  a.  [O.E.  suiche,  swiche,  stcilche, 
sicttk,  A.  Sax.  swilc,  sicylc,  f rom  swd  =  so,  and 
llc=like;  the  word  is  therefore  literally  go- 
like,  like  that  Corresponding formsoccur  in 
theotherTeutonic  tongues.  So  icfti«A  =  who- 
like;  O.E.  thilk,  Prov.  E.  </iidt  =  that-like.] 
1.  Of  that  or  the  like  kind  or  degree;  simi- 
lar; like;  as,  we  never  saw  such  a  day:  fol- 
lowed by  as  before  the  thing  which  is  the 
subject  of  comparison ;  as,  we  have  never 
had  such  a  time  as  the  present;  give  your 
children  such  precepts  <w  tend  to  make 
them  wiser  and  better.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  indefinite  article  a  or  on  never 
immediately  precedes  sitch,  but  is  placed 
between  it  and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
or  such  comes  after  the  noun  preceded  by 
the  article;  as,  such  a  man;  such  an  honour; 
I  never  saw  a  man  such  as  he.  Adjectives 
may  come  between  the  indefinite  article  and 
the  noun;  as,  such  a  good  man;  so  also  an- 
other. Such  comes  directly  before  nouns 
without  the  article;  as,  such  weather;  such 
men. —2.  The  same  as  mentioned  or  spe- 
cified ;  in  this  condition ;  so ;  not  other  or 
different. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  continu'st  such,  owe  to  thyself. 

Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  that  class. 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  shoot  at  foes  and  sometimes  pullets, 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 

He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t'any  such.       Hiictibras. 

4.  Certain :  used  to  indicate  or  suggest  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  manner  persons  or 
things  already  named  or  pointed  out,  or 
which  could  have  been  named  or  pointed 
out  had  the  speaker  pleased. 

When  in  rushed  one,  and  tells  him  such  a  knight 
Is  new  arrived.  Daniel. 

5.  Used  emphatically  without  the  correla- 
tive  =  extraordinary;  very  great;  very  much; 
very  considerable;  so  good;  so  bad.   'Could 
come  to  such  honour.'    Shak. 

I  shall  have  such  a  life !  Shak. 

—Such  is  often  used  adverbially  with  the 
sense  of  so;  to  so  great  a  degree;  so  greatly; 
as,  such  terrible  enemies ;  such  different 
ideas. — Such  and  such,  or  sitch  or  such,  cer- 
tain ;  some:  used  to  represent  the  object 
generally  or  indefinitely,  as  particularized 
in  one  way  or  another,  or  one  and  another 
not  then  mentioned  or  pointed  out. 

I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such  and  such  a 
place,  i  Sara.  xxi.  s. 

I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'other  day ; 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such  or  such.      Shak. 
The  same  sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law, 
commanding  such  or  such  an  action.  South. 

—Such  like,  (a)  of  the  like  kind;  of  the  same 
sort;  similar.  'Plate,  jewels,  and  such  like 
trifles.'  Shak.  (b)  Similar  persons  or  things; 
so  forth;  et  cetera:  used  at  the  close  of 
enumerations.  'Virtue,  youth,  liberality, 
and  such  like.'  Shak. 

Suchwise  (such'wiz),  adv.  In  such  a  man- 
ner; so. 

Suck  (suk),  u. «.  [O.  E.  souke,  suke,  sake,  A.  Sax. 
sucan,  sdi/an,  G.  saugen,  Icel.  sjuga,  iuga. 


Pan.  -vm/<';  eoi:.  L.  H'go,  Gael.  sugaUlh,  Ir. 
to  suck.]  1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth 
by  the  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which 
serves  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  as,  to  suck 
water  into  the  mouth.  'The  milk  thou 
xHi'ivtfW  from  her.'  Shak.  See  SUCTION.— 

2.  To  draw  something  from  with  the  mouth; 
specifically,   to  draw  milk    from ;  as,   the 
ynunu'  "f  an  animal  nuckslhe  mother  or  dam 
or  the  breast. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel 
suets  eggs.  Shut. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  it  would 
be  no  more  affrighted  with  the  change  of  faces  at 
six  months  old  than  at  sixty.  Locke. 

3.  To  draw  in  or  imbibe  by  any  process  re- 
sembling sucking;  to  inhale;  to  absorb;  as,  to 
.vucfr  in  air;  a  sponge  sucks  in  water:  usually 
with  in,  out,  away,  &c. — 4.  To  draw  or  drain. 
'  Old  ocean  suck'd  through  the  porous  globe.' 
Thomson. — 5.  To  draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool; 
to  swallow  up;  to  ingulf.    '  As  waters  are  by 
whirlpools  sucked  and  drawn.'    Dryden. — 
To  suck  in,  (a)  to  draw  into  the  mouth;  to 
imbibe;  to  absorb.  (6)  To  cheat;  to  deceive; 
to  take  in.    [Colloq.  and  low.] — To  suck  up, 
to  draw  into  the  mouth  — To  suck  the  mon- 
key (naut.),  to  suck  spirits  surreptitiously 
from  a  cask  by  means  of  a  straw;  hence,  to 
take  spirit?  in  any  underhand  way. 

Suck  (suk),  ri.  1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the 
mouth;  to  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as 
with  a  tube. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I.        Shak. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast;  as,  a  child 
or  the  young  of  a  mammal  is  first  nourished 
by  sucking. 

Suck  (suk),  71.  1.  The  act  of  drawing  with 
the  mouth.— 2.  Jlilk  drawn  from  the  breast 
by  the  mouth. 

I  have.given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 
Shak. 

3.t  Juice;  succulence.— 4.  A  small  draught. 
[Colloq.] 

No  bouse?  nor  no  tobacco? — Not  a  suck,  sir ; 
Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can.    Massinger. 

Suckatash  (suk'a-tash),  n.  Same  as  Suc- 
cotash. 

Sucken  (suk'n),  n.  [A.  Sax.  socn,  privilege, 
jurisdiction,  from  soc,  a  soke,  liberty,  privi- 
lege. See  Soc.]  In  Scots  law,  the  district 
attached  to  a  mill,  or  the  whole  lands  as- 
tricted  to  a  mill,  the  tenants  of  which  are 
bound  to  bring  their  grain  to  the  mill  to 
be  ground.  The  tenants  subjected  to  this 
astriction  are  called  suckeners.  See  THIRL- 

AGE. 

Suckener  (suk'n-er),  71.  A  tenant  bound 
to  bring  his  grain  to  a  certain  mill  to  be 
ground.  See  SUCKEX. 

Sucker  (suk'er),  71.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
sucks  or  draws  with  the  mouth.— 2.  The  pis- 
ton of  a  suction-pump. 

Oil  must    be  poured  into  the  cylinder  that  the 
sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  easily. 

'Boyle. 

3.  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything 
is  drawn.— 4.  In  bot.  a  shoot  or  branch  which 
proceeds  from  the  roots  or  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  plant,  as  in  many  roses  and  in 
various  trees:   so  called  perhaps  from  its 
drawing  its  nourishment  from  the  root  or 
stem.— 5.  A  name  of  certain  fishes;  as,  (a) 
the  sucking-fish.   (6)  The  lump-fish  or  lump- 
sucker,     (c)  A  common  river  fish  in  Xew 
England,  a  species  of  the  genus  Catastomus. 
6.  A  small  piece  of  leather  having  a  string 
attached  to  the  centre  of  it,  used  by  children 
as  a  plaything  by  being  rendered  flexible 
by  wetting  and  pressed  firmly  down  on  a 
smooth  object,  as  a  stone,  when  the  adhesion 
of  the  two  surfaces,  owing  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  enables  the  stone,  even  though  of 
considerable  weight,  to  be  lifted  by  pulling 
the  string.  —  7.t  A  parasite;  a  sponger. — 
8.  A  cant  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois. 
[United  States.]— 9.  One  who  extorts  money 
from  a  candidate.    [United  States.]— 10.  A 
hard  drinker;  a  soaker. 

Sucker  (suk'er),  v.t.  To  strip  off  shoots;  to 
deprive  of  suckers ;  as,  to  sucker  maize. 
[United  States.) 

Sucket  (suk'et),  n.    A  sweetmeat  for  suck- 
ing or  dissolving  in  the  mouth. 
Bring  hither  sitckets.  candied  delicates. 
We'll  taste  some  sweetmeats,  gallants,  ere  we  sleep. 
Old  flay,  quoted  by  Nares. 

Suckin  (suk'in),  n.    See  SUCKF.N. 

Sucking  (suk'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Drawing  or 
deriving  nourishment  from  the  mother's 
breast ;  as,  a  sticking  child  ;  a  sucking  cub. 
Hence— 2.  Fig.  very  young  and  inexperi- 
enced ;  undergoing  training ;  in  the  early 


stageofacareer:  in  leading-strings.  'Xoend 
of  a  sucking  wiseacre. '  T.  Hughes.  [Colloq.  J 
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looked  upon  as  suck- 
Charlotte  Rrvnte. 


Sucking-bottle  (suk'ing-bot-1).  n.  A  bottle 
to  be  tilled  with  milk  for  infants  to  suck  in- 
stead of  the  pap;  a  feeding-bottle. 

Sucking-fish  (suk'ing-tlsh),  n.  A  fish  of  tin- 
genus  Echineis.  the  E.  remora,  placed  by 
Cuvier  among  the  Discoboli,  but  by  Miiller 
assigned  to  the  Anacanthini.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Arc  See  KEMOKA. 

Sucking-pump  (lak'lng-pmnpl  n.     The 

common  or  suction  pump.     See  Pi  Ml' 
Sucklny.t  n.      [O.Fr.  souquenie.]    A  loose 

frock  worn  over  other  clothes,  liomamit  of 

the  Rose. 
Suckle  (suk1),  v.t.  pret,  ft  pp.  ruckled;  ppr. 

tootling.    [Free],  from  suck:]    To  give  suck 

to;  to  nurse  at  the  breast. 

She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were. 

To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.  Shak. 

Suckle t  (suk'l),  n.  A  teat.  'Two  paps, 
which  are  not  only  sucltlea,  but  serve  for 
stilts  to  creep  ashore  upon. '  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Suckler  (suk'l-er),  n.  An  animal  that  suckles 
Its  young;  a  mammal.  Whetrell. 
Suckling  (suk'ling),  n.  1.  A  young  child  or 
animal  nursed  at  the  breast.  'Babes  and 
sucklings.'  Ps.  viii.  2.  '  Human  sucklings.' 
Tennyson.— 2.  A  sort  of  white  clover. 
Sucrose  (su'kros),  n.  A  general  name  for 
the  sugars  identical  in  composition  and  in 
many  properties  with  cane-sugar,  but  de- 
rived from  different  sources,  as  beet,  tur- 
nip, carrot,  maple,  birch,  Ac.  The  formula 
of  the  sucroses  is  7iC12H.»on. 
Suction  (suk'shon),  n.  [O.Fr.  suction,  from 
L.  sugo,  suctum,  to  suck.]  The  act  of  suck- 
ing; the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure 
from  any  interior  space  so  as  to  allow  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  act  externally;  thus, 
when  water  is  sucked  up  through  a  tube,  the 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  latter  by  the  month, 
and  then  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  on 
the  fluid  forces  it  up  through  the  tube.  See 
PUMP. 

Suction-chamber  (suk'shon-cham-ber),  n. 
The  chamber,  barrel,  or  cylinder  of  a  pump 
into  which  the  water  or  other  fluid  is  deliv- 
ered from  the  suction-pipe. 

Suction-pipe  (suk'shon-pip),  n.  The  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  pump  barrel 
or  cylinder  to  the  well,  cistern,  or  reservoir 
from  which  the  water  or  other  liquid  is  to 
be  drawn  up.  See  PUMP. 

Suction-pump  ( suk'shon-pump ),  71.  The 
common  house  or  sucking  pump.  See  PUMP. 

Suctoria  (suk-to'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  sugo,  suc- 
tum,  to  suck.]  A  zoological  term  applied 
in  classification  to  various  groupsof  animals; 
as,  (a)  an  order  of  infusoria  in  which  the 
body  is  generally  provided  with  a  number 
of  radiating  filamentous  tubes  which  are 
furnished  at  their  extremities  with  suctorial 
discs,  and  which  are  capable  of  exsertion 
and  retraction;  these  tubes  both  seizing  the 
prey,  and  serving  as  vehicles  for  ingesting 
the  food.  (6)  That  order  of  parasitic  insects 
which  contains  the  fleas,  and  which  live  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  men  and  some  species 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  (c)  An  order  of 
Annelida,  containing  the  leeches,  which  are 
provided  with  a  sucking  disc  at  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  (rf)  A  group  of  lower 
fishes  comprehending  those  which  have  a 
circular  mouth  adapted  for  suction,  as  the 
lamprey. 

Suctorial  (suk-to'ri-al),  a.  I.  Adapted  for 
sucking;  as,  a  suctorial  mouth,  disc,  &c.— 
2.  Living  by  sucking;  as,  the  humming-birds 
are  suctorial  birds.— 3.  Capable  of  adhering 
by  sucking;  as,  the  lamprey  is  a  suctorial 
fish. 

Suctorlan  (suk  to'ri-an),  71.  An  animal  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  groups  of  Suctoria. 

Suctorious  (suk-to'ri-us),  a.  Same  as  Suc- 
torial. 

Sud  (slid),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  drift-sand  by 
a  flood. 

Sudak  (su'dak),  71.  [Bus.]  A  flsh,  a  species 
of  Perca  (P.  Sandra). 

Sudamina  (su-dam'i-na),  n.  pi.  [From  L. 
suitor,  sweat]  In  pathol.  vesicles  resem- 
bling millet-seeds  in  form  and  magnitude, 
appearing  in  puerperal  fever,  typhus,  etc. 

Sudaryt  (su'da-ri),  71.  [L.  sudarium,  from 
sudo,  to  sweat]  A  napkin  or  handkerchief. 

Sudation  (su-da'shon),  71.  [L.  sudalio,  suda- 
tionis,  from  sudo,  to  sweat.]  A  sweating. 

Sudatorium  ( su-da-to'ri-um ),  71.  [L]  A 
hot-air  bath  for  producing  perspiration. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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Sudatory  (suda-tM.ri).  H.  [I,  *ti<lni»nnui, 
from  sud",  t"  sweat.  J  A  hot-house;  a  sweat- 
in:;  kith  /.' 

Sudatory  ( su'da  to-ri ),  a.  Sweating ;  per- 
Bpiring. 

Sudden  (sud'ciO.  a.  [O.E.  smten,  sodei/n, 
O.b'r.  xfif'tiii.  ti/'lttin,  x'ltibilaiu.  Mod.  Fr. 
totiiiiiin;  from  L.L.  M<M«/nfx,  fmni  L.  xnhi- 
tmuvt,  from  siiliitug,  sudden,  from  x,</<™, 
!.nb:tinu,  to  come  or  go  under,  to  come  on 
secretly,  to  steal  upon  —  ™'',  under,  and 
eo,  to  go.]  1.  Happening  without  or  with 
s1  arrely  a  moment's  notice  ;  coming  on  in- 
stantaneously ;  coming  unexpectedly  or  with- 
out the  common  preparatives. 

Su.fden  fear  troubleth  thee.        Job  xxii.  10. 
For  when  they  shall  say.  Peace  and  safety,  then 
stt.l.ien  destruction  couieth  upon  them.     I  Thes.  v.  3, 

2.  Hastily  ])ii t  in  use,  employed,  or  prepared; 
quick;  rapid.     'The  apples  of  Asphaltis  ap- 
pearing goodly  to  the  sudden  eye.'    Hilton. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made.     Shak. 

3.  Hasty;  violent;  rash;  precipitate;  pas- 
sionate.    Shak.      'Somewhat  choleric  and 
sudden.'  Byron.— On  a  sudden,  of  a  sudden. 
sooner  thaii  was  expected;  without  the  usual 
preparatives;  all  at  once  and  without  pre- 
paration; hastily;  unexpectedly. 

How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost !     Milton. 
When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master,  yrow 
rude  and  saucy  of  a  sudden.  Swi/t. 

On  the  sudden  is  also  used,  and  in  Shak- 
spere  we  find  '  On  such  a  sudden.'—  SYN.  Un- 
expected, unanticipated,  quick,  rapid,  hasty, 
abrupt,  unlooked-for. 

Suddenly  (sud'en-li),  ado.    In  a  sudden  or 
unexpected  manner;  unexpectedly;  hastily; 
without  preparation  or  premeditation. 
Therefore  shall  his  calamity  come  suddenly. 

Prov.  vi.  15. 

If  thou  canst  accuse,  .  .  . 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly.        SJiak. 

Suddenness  (sud'en-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
sudden;  a  coining  or  happening  without 
previous  notice. 

The  ra^e  of  the  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea, 
which.  Olice  breaking  bounds,  overflows  a  country 
with  that  suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  no  hope 
of  flying.  Sir  U:  Temple. 

Suddenly  (sud'en-ti),  n.  Suddenness.— On 
ii  ginlde nli/  on  a  sudden;  without  premedi- 
tation. Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Sudder  (sud'er),  n.  In  India,  the  chief  seat 
or  headquarters  of  government,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  moffussil  or  interior  of  the 
country. 

Sudor  (su'dor),  n.  [L.]  Sweat  or  perspira- 
tion.— Si«fui-4>iff(i'<M««s,sweating-sickness. 

Sudoriferous  (su-do-rif er-us),  a.  [L.  sudur, 
sweat,  and  fen,  to  bear,  to  produce.  ]  Pro- 
ducing sweat;  secreting  perspiration;  as, 
the  sudoriferous  canals  of  the  skin. 

Sudorific  (su-do-rif'ik),  o.  [Fr.  sudorifique— 
L.  sudor,  sweat,  and/acio,  to  make.]  Caus- 
ing sweat.  '  A  decoction  of  sudorific  herbs.' 
Bacon. 

Sudorific  (su-do-rif'ik),  n.  A  medicine  that 
produces  sweat;  a  diaphoretic.  Arbnthnot. 

Sudoriparous  (su-do-rip'a-rus).a.  [L.  sudor, 
sweat,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Sweat-pro- 
ducing ;  specifically,  applied  to  the  glands 
which  secrete  perspiration.  They  are  em- 
bedded in  the  subcutaneous  fat,  ami  open 
into  a  spiral  duct  terminating  by  a  pore  on 
the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  through  which 
the  sweat  exudes. 

Sudoroust  (su'dor-us),  a.  [L.  sudorus,  from 
x'i'/'y/-,  sweat,  from  sudo.  to  sweat.]  Con- 
sisting of  sweat.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sudra  (so'dra),  n.  [Hind,  sudra:  Skr.  cudra.' 
The  lowest  of  the  four  great  castes  among 
the  Hindus. 

Suds  (stidz), ».  pi.   [From  the  stem  of  seethe, 
comp.  G.  snd,  a  seething,  from  sieden,  to 
seethe.]    A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water,  01 
water  impregnated  with  soap,  and  forming 
a  frothy  mass.— To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be  in 
turmoil  or  difficulty.     [Familiar.] 
Will  you  forsake  me  now  and  leave  me  i*  the  suds. 
Beau.  frFl. 

Sue  (su),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  sued ;  ppr.  suing 
[O.E.  suwe,  sewe,  from  O.Fr.  suir,  sewir 
sivir,  Mod.  Fr.  suivre,  from  a  form  sequere 
for  L.  sequi,  to  follow,  which  ia  akin  to  Gr 
hepo,  hepomai,  to  follow,  being  from  a  rpo 
sak,  which  appears  in  Skr.  sakis,  L.  socius 
a  friend,  and  is  perhaps  the  root  of  seek 
This  verb  appears  also  in  pursue,  ensue 
mitt,  suite.  ]  1.  To  follow  up;  to  seek  after 
to  try  to  win;  to  ply  with  love;  to  seek  ii 
marriage. 

I  was  beloved  of  many  a  gentle  knight. 
And  sued  and  solicit  with  all  the  service  due. 
Spense 
Sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  natter  me.     Tennyso 


2.  To  seek  justice  or  ri.nl it  from  by  U-^ul 
process;  to  institute  process  in  l;i\v  aiiuinM ; 
to  prosecute  in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
of  ;i  n  ;il  or  supposed  right;  as,  to  «"•  ('in- 
for  debt;  t<>  *NC  one  for  damages  in  tiv-spu^s. 

3.  To  gain  by  legal  process. 

1  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here.       S/iat. 

4.  1}}  falconry,  to  clean  the  beak.— 5.  JS'aut. 
tn  Iiriivr  hlffO  and  dry  on  a  shore;  as.  to  sue 
aship.   K.  H.  Dana.— To  sue  out,  to  petition 
fur  and  take  out;  or  to  apply  for  and  obtain; 
as,  to  ttue  out  a  writ  in  Chancery;  to  sue  out  a 
pardon  for  a  criminal. 

Sue  (su),v.i.  1.  To  prosecute;  to  make  legal 
claim;  to  seek  for  something  in  law;  as,  to 
sue  for  damages. —2.  To  seek  by  request;  to 
make  application;  to  petition;  to  entreat; 
to  plead. 

By  adverse  destiny  constraint  to  sue 

For  counsel  and  redress,  lie  sues  to  you.    Pope, 

3.  To  pay  court  or  pay  one's  addresses  as  a 
suitor  or  lover;  to  play  the  lover;  to  woo  or 
be  a  wooer. 

Has  she  no  suitors?  .  .  .  Such  as  sue  and  send, 
Ami  send  and  sue  again  but  to  no  purpose. 

Masringtr. 

4.  Kaut.  to  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore,  as  a  ship.     R.  H.  Dana. 

Suent  (su'ent),  a.  [Bee  SUANT.  ]  Even; 
smooth;  plain;  regular.  [Local.] 

Suently  (su'ent-li),  adv.  Evenly;  smoothly; 
regularly.  [Local.] 

Suer  (sii'er),  n.    One  who  sues;  a  suitor. 

Juet  (su'et),  n,  [Probably  from  O.Fr.  sen, 
,v/c)f.  Mod.  Fr.  suif,  L.  sebum,  tallow,  grease. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  adding  of 
the  t.]  The  fatty  tissue  situated  about  the 
loins  and  kidneys  of  certain  animals,  and 
which  is  harder  and  less  fusible  than  the 
fat  from  other  parts  of  the  same  animals. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  it,  according  to 
the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  pro- 
cured, as  that  of  the  hart,  the  goat,  the  ox, 
and  the  sheep.  That  of  the  ox  and  sheep 
is  chiefly  used,  and  when  melted  out  of  its 
containing  membranes  it  forms  tallow. 
Mutton  suet  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
cerates,  plasters,  and  ointments;  beef  suet, 
and  also  mutton  suet,  are  used  in  cookery. 

Suety  (su'et-i),  a.  Consisting  of  suet  or  re- 
sembling it;  as,  a  suety  substance. 

Suffectt  (suf-fekf),  v.t  [L.  tsuficio,  suffec- 
tum,  to  supply,  to  suffice.  See  SUFFICE.] 
To  substitute. 

The  question  was  of  suffecting  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  a  married  man,  in  the  room  of  Eugenius. 

Suffer  (suffer),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  su/rir,  soffrir, 
sofferre,  Mod.  Fr.  souffrir,  from  a  L.L.  form 
sufferrere,  for  su/erre,  inf.  of  L.  su/ero,  to 
suffer,  to  endure—nidi  under,  and/cro  =  Gr. 
phero,  Skr.  bh  ri,  to  carry,  to  bear.  See  BEAR.  ] 

1.  To  feel  or  bear  what  is  painful,  disagree- 
able, or  distressing;  to  submit  to  with  dis- 
tress or  grief;  to  undergo;  as,  to  suffer  acute 
bodily  pain;  to  suffer  grief  of  mind. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment. 

Prov.  xix.  19. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven, 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expelled,  to  suffer  here. 

Chains  ana  these  torments?  Milton. 

Each  had  suffered  some  exceeding  wrong. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  endure  without  sinking;  to  support 
bravely  or  unflinchingly;  to  sustain;  not  to 
sink  under. 

Our  spirit  and  strength  entire. 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.     Miltoi, 

3  To  be  affected  by;  to  undergo;  to  be  acted 
on  or  influenced  by;  to  sustain;  to  pass 
through.  'When  all  that  seems  shall  svffe> 
shock/  Tennyson. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.          Shak. 

4.  Not  to  forbid  or  hinder;  to  allow;  to  per 
mit;  to  tolerate. 

Buffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for 
bid  them  not.  «Mfc  x.  14. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell.     Milton 

—Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  Tolerate.  See  AL 
LOW.— SYN.  To  undergo,  endure,  support 
sustain,  feel,  bear,  permit,  admit,  allow 
tolerate. 

Suffer  (suffer),  v.i.  1.  To  feel  or  undergc 
pain  of  body  or  mind;  to  bear  what  is  incon 
venient. 

O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong! 

He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long.      Tennyson 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;  to  be  executed 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  on  a  da 
appointed,  and  the  son  afterward,  the  day  following 
Clarendon. 


3.  To  be  injured;  to  sustain  loss  or  damage. 

Public  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities, 

Sir  If.  Temple. 

•ufferafole  (suffer-a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  tolerated  or  permitted;  allowable. 

It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  tlitiy  list 
in  their  own  writing.  Sir  H.  ll'otton. 

2.  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne. 

It  schal  be  more  suffraMe  to  the  lond  of  men  of 
Sodom  and  Gomor  in  the  dale  of  judgement  than  to 
thilke  citee.  //  'ickliffe. 

3.t  Capable  of  suffering  or  enduring ;  toler- 
ant. 

The  people  are  thus  inclined,  religious,  franke. 
amourous,  ireful),  sufferable  of  infmit  paines. 

Holinshed. 

Sufferableness  (suffer-a-bl-nes),  n.  The- 
state  or  quality  of  being  sufferable  or  en- 
durable; tolerableness. 

Sufferably  (suffer-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  suffer- 
able manner;  tolerably. 

Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.       Addison. 

Sufferance  (suf'fer-ans),  n.  i.  The  state  of 
suffering;  the  bearing  of  pain  ;  endurance; 
pain  endured;  misery. 

He  must  not  only  die, 

Hut  thy  unkind  ness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  Ung'ring  sufferance.  Shak. 

2.  Submission  under  difficult  or  oppressive 
circumstances;  patient  endurance.  '  But 
hasty  heat  temp'ring  with  sufferance  wise.' 
SfienKer.—Z.  Negative  consent  by  not  for- 
bidding or  hindering;  toleration;  allowance; 
permission. 

In  their  beginning,  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end. 
Sffnser. 

In  process  of  time,  somewhiles  by  sufferance,  some- 
whiles  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they  erected  to 
themselves  oratories.  Hooker. 

4.  In  customs,  a  permission  granted  for  the 
shipment  of  certain  goods.  —  Sufferance 
wharf,  a  wharf  on  which  goods  may  be 
landed  before  any  duty  is  paid.  Such  wharves 
are  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs.— On  sufferance,  by  passive  allow- 
ance, permission,  or  consent;  without  being 
actively  interfered  with  or  prevented;  with- 
out being  positively  forbidden. 

Indeed  it  begins  to  grow  upon  me  that  we  are  in 
India  rather  on  sufferance,  and  by  force,  than  by 
affection.  W,  H.  Russell. 

—An  estate  at  sufferance,  in  law,  the  hold- 
ing by  a  person,  who  comes  into  possession 
of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  after 
the  title  ceases,  without  positive  leave  of 
the  owner.  Such  person  is  called  a  tenant 
at  sufferance. 

Sufferer  (suf  fer-er),  n.  1.  One  who  suffers; 
one  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain,  either 
of  body  or  mind ;  one  who  sustains  incon- 
venience or  loss;  as,  sufferers  by  poverty 
or  sickness;  men  are  sufferers  by  fire  or 
losses  at  sea. 

The  best  of  men 

That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer— 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit — 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

Dekker. 

2  One  that  permits  or  allows. 
Suffering  (suffer-ing),  «.  The  bearing  of 
pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss;  pain  endured  ; 
distress,  loss,  or  injury  incurred;  as,  suffer- 
ings  by  pain  or  sorrow ;  sufferings  by  want 
or  by  wrongs. 

To  each  his  sufferings:  alt  are  men 

Condemned  alike  to  groan.  Gray. 

It  would  be  bold  to  say  how  much  the  Crusades,  at 
such  a  time  enhanced  the  mass  of  human  suffering. 
Milman. 

Sufferingly  (suf'fer-ing-li),  adv.  With  suf- 
fering or  pain. 

Suffice  (suf-fis'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  sufficed;  ppr. 
sufficing.  [O.E.  suffi.se.  suffyxe,  from  Fr. 
tu[lire,  suffisant,  to  suffice,  L.  sufficio,  to  be 
sufficient  to  suffice— sub,  under,  and/acio, 
to  make.]  To  be  enough  or  sufficient;  to  be 
equal  to  the  end  proposed. 

To  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  \t>  comprehend?     Milton. 
May  not  that  earthly  chastisement  suffice) 

Longjflioiu. 

Suffice  (suf-fis'),  v.t.  1.  To  satisfy;  to  con- 
tent ;  to  be  equal  to  the  wants  or  demands 

Let  it  suffice  thee;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter.  Deut.ih.a6. 

For  why!    The  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Wordsworth. 

2.t  To  afford;  to  supply. 

The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  wind  sufficd  the  sail. 
Dryden. 
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Sufficieneet  (suf-fl'shena),  n.     Sufficiency. 

S  iifficieucy  (suf-fl'slieu-si),  n.  I.  The  state  of 
being  sufficient  or  adequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

His  sufficiency  is  such,  that  he  bestows  and  pos- 
sesses, his  plenty  being  unexhausted. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose;  ability; 
capacity.  'A  substitute  of  most  allowed 

n«/.'    Shak. 

The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  .  .  .  dero- 
gation to  their  sufficiency  to  rely  upon  CWM. 

De  Wit  was  a  minister  of  the  greatest  authority  and 
iKJftirmym*  known  to  Onto  lute. 

ijr  If'.  I  tin  file. 

3  Adequate  substance  or  means;  compe- 
tence. '  An  elegant  sufficiency,  content,  re- 
tirement, rural  quietness,  friendship,  books. 
Thornton  —4  Supply  equal  to  wants;  ample 
stock  or  fund. —5.  Conceit;  self-confidence; 
self-sufficiency. 

Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance. 
Sir  11'.  Tttnplc. 

Sufficient  (suf-fl'shent),  a.  [L.  sufficient, 
sufficientix,  ppr.  of  sufficio,  to  suffice.  See 
SUFFICE.]  1.  Equal  to  the  end  proposed; 
adequate  to  wants;  competent;  enough;  as, 
provision  sufficient  for  the  family;  water 
sufficient  for  the  voyage;  an  army  sufficient 
to  defend  the  country. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.         l  Cor.  xii  o. 

2.  Possessing  adequate  talents  or  accom- 
plishments; of  competent  power  or  ability; 
qualified;  fit;  competent;  capable. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  T     2  Cor.  ii.  16. 
My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  to  have 
you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient.         Shak. 

3.  Self-sufficient;  self-satisfied;  content. 

Thou  art  the  most  sufficient  (I'll  say  for  thee). 
Not  to  believe  a  thing.  Beau.  Gr  J-t. 

—Sufficient  reason,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Leibnitz,  a  principle 
which  admits  nothing  to  exist  without  a 
sufficient  reason  of  its  existence,  though  that 
reason  may  not  be  known  to  us.  Of  con- 
tingent truths  or  facts,  a  sufficient  reason 
must  be  found  which  may  be  traced  up 
through  a  series  of  preceding  contingencies 
till  they  ultimately  terminate  in  a  necessary 
substance,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  of 
the  whole  aeries  of  changes,  and  with  which 
the  whole  aeries  is  connected.  In  this  way 
Leibnitz  demonstrated  the  being  of  God. 
The  same  principle  has  been  employed  in 
mathematics  to  prove  the  equality  of  sym- 
metrical solida  or  magnitudes  which  cannot 
be  made  to  coincide  or  to  fill  the  same 
space.  Playfair,  in  his  notes  to  his  edition 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  has  expressed  this 
principle  as  a  general  axiom,  thus:  '  Things 
of  which  the  magnitude  is  determined  by 
conditions  that  are  exactly  the  same,  are 
equal  to  one  another;  or  two  magnitudes 
A  and  B  are  eqxtal,  when  there  is  no  reason 
that  A  should  exceed  B,  rather  than  that  B 
should  exceed  A.'  By  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  reason  we  can  compare 
geometrical  quantities,  whether  they  be  of 
•  one,  of  two,  or  of  three  dimensions,  nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  being  misled  by  this 
principle  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  ob- 
jects of  mathematical  investigation;  but  in 
physical  and  metaphysical  questions  it  can- 
not be  applied  with  equal  safety,  because  in 
such  cases  we  have  seldom  a  complete  de- 
finition of  the  thing  which  we  reason  about, 
or  one  which  includes  all  its  properties. — 
SYN.  Enough,  adequate,  competent,  full, 
satisfactory,  ample,  abundant. 
Sufficiently  (suf-fi'shent-li),  adv.  1.  To  a 
sufficient  degree;  to  a  degree  that  answers 
the  purpose  or  gives  content ;  as,  we  are 
•q^Uien&v  supplied  with  food  and  clothing; 
a  man  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties. 

If  religion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  be  need  of  no 
other  restraint.  Hooker. 

2.  To  a  considerable  degree ;  as,  he  went 
away  sufficiently  discontented. 

Sufficingness  (suf-fis'ing-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  sufficing.  [Rare.  ] 

Suffisance.t  n.  Sufficiency;  plenty;  satis- 
faction. 

Suffiaant,t  ft.    Sufficient.    Gower. 

Suffix  (suf'ftks).  n.  [L.  suffixus,  pp.  of  suffiyo, 
suffixum,  to  fasten  beneath,  to  fasten  or  fix 
to,  to  affix— sub,  under,  and  figo,  fxum,  to 
fix.]  1.  A  letter  or  syllable  added  or  an- 
nexed to  the  end  of  a  word;  an  affix;  a  post- 
fix.— 2.  In  math,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
indices  which  are  written  under  letters,  as 

Zo,  Zj,  X-2,  X3,  &C. 


Suffix  (suf'fiks),  i.t.  T"  add  or  annex  a  let- 
ter or  syllable  to  a  word. 

Suffixio'n  (suf-flk'shou),  n.  The  act  of  suf- 
llxiug.  or  the  state  of  being  suffixed. 

Sufflaminatet  (suf-flam'in-at).  c.t.  [L.  mtf- 
;/(///«/io.  tujHaininatum,  to  check  or  clog, 
'from»'!'ffl«inen.adrag-chain,Rl>rake.]  1.  To 
retard  the  motion  of,  as  a  carriage,  by  pre- 
venting one  or  more  of  its  wheels  from  re- 
volving, either  by  a  chain  or  otherwise.— 
2.  To  stop;  to  impede. 

God  could  anywhere  st<ffia>ninate  and  subvert  the 
beginnings  of  wicked  designs.  Barrtnv. 

Sufflate  (suf-flaf),  v.t.  [L.  suffln,  f\iifl'ttum 
—sub,  under,  and  flo,  to  blow.]  To  blow  up; 
to  inflate.  Bailey.  [Rare.) 

Sufflation  (suf-fla'shon),  n.  [L.  sufflatio.} 
The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating.  [Rare.  ] 

Suffocate  (suf  fo-kat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  svffo- 
cated ;  ppr.  n^fotsmnf.  [L.  suffoco,  suffo- 
catum—ttiib,  under,  and  faux,  J'aucis,  the 
throat,  the  gullet.)  1.  To  choke  or  kill  by 
stopping  respiration,  as  by  hanging,  drown- 
ing, or  respiring  carbonic  acid  gas;  to  stifle, 
as  by  depriving  of  air. 

The  theatre,  too  small,  shall  suffocate 

Its  squeezed  contents.  Cov.-ptr. 

2.  To  impede  respiration  in;  to  compress  so 
as  to  prevent  respiration. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.      Shak. 

3.  To  stifle;  to  smother;  to  extinguish;  as, 
to  suffocate  fire  or  live  coals. 

So  intense  and  ardent  was  the  fire  of  his  mind;  that 
it  not  only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of 
fuel,  but  penetrated  the  whole  superincumbent  mass 
with  its  own  heat  and  radiance.  Mticaulay. 

Suffocate  (suf'fo-kat),t>.  t.  To  become  choked, 

stifled,  or  smothered;  as,  we  are  suffocating 

in  this  close  room. 

Suffocate  (suf'fo-kat),  a.  Suffocated.  Shak. 
Suffocatingly  (suf'fo-kat-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 

suffocating  manner ;  so  as  to  suffocate ;  as, 

suffocatingly  hot. 
Suffocation  (suf-fo-ka'slion),  n.    1.  The  act 

of  suffocating,  choking,  or  stifling.— 2.  The 

condition  of  being  suffocated,  choked,  or 

stifled. 

It  was  a  miracle  to  scape  sitffocatioti.        Shak. 

Suffocative  (suf'fo-kat-iv),  a.  Tending  or 
able  to  choke  orstifle.  'Suffocatine  catarrhs.' 
Arbutknot. 

Suffolk  Crag  (suf'fok  krag),  n.  In  geol.  a 
marine  deposit  of  the  older  pliocene  period. 
It  consists  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel, 
abounding  in  shells  and  corals.  This  deposit 
is  so  named  from  its  being  found  in  Suffolk, 
crag  being  a  local  name  for  gravel. 

Suffolk-punch  (suf'fok-punsh),  n.  A  variety 
of  English  horse,  strongly  built,  of  a  stout 
round  shape,  with  a  low  heavy  shoulder, 
excellent  for  pulling  heavy  weights. 

Suffossion  (suf-fos'shon),  n.  [L.  suffossio, 
suffossionii,  from  suffodia,  to  dig  under— 
sub,  under,  and  fodio,  to  dig.]  A  digging 
under;  an  undermining.  '  Those  suffoasions 
of  walls,  those  powder-trains.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Suffragan  (suf'fra-gan),  a.  [Fr.  su/ragant, 
L.  suffragans,  suffrayantis,  ppr.  of  suffragor, 
to  vote  for,  from  suffragiwn,  a  voting  tab- 
let, a  vote.  See  SUFFRAGE.]  Asaisting;  as, 
a  suffragan  bishop.  In  ecclesiastical  usage 
every  bishop  is  said  to  be  suffragan  rela- 
tively to  the  archbishop  of  his  province. 

Suffragan  (suf'fra-gan),  n.  1.  A  bishop  who 
has  been  consecrated  to  assist  the  ordinary 
bishop  of  a  see  in  a  particular  portion  of  his 
diocese. —2.  A  term  of  relation  applied  to 
every  ordinary  bishop  with  respect  to  the 
archbishop  who  is  his  superior. 

Suffraganship  (suf'fra-gan-ship),  n.  The 
station  of  suffragan. 

Suffragantt  (suf'fra-gant),  n.    An  assistant; 
a  favourer;  one  who  concurs  with;  a  suffra- 
gan.    'More  friends  and  su.ffi~ago.nts  to  the 
virtues  and  modesty  of  sober  women,  than 
enemies  to  their  beauty.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Suffragant  (suf'fra-gant),  a.     Assisting. 
'  Chief  ruler  and  principal  ruler  everywhere, 
and  not  suffragant  and  subsidiary.'   Florio. 
Suffragate  t  (suf'fra-gat),  v.t.    [L.  suffragor, 
tuffragatus,  to  vote  for.    See  SUFFRAGE/ 
To  vote  with.    Sir  ii.  Uale. 
Suffragator  t  (suffra-gat-or),  n.    [L.]    One 
who  assists  or  favours  by  his  vote. 
Suffrage  (suf'fraj),  n.    [Fr.  suffrage,  L  suf- 
fragiutn,  a  vote.     Origin  doubtful.]     1.  A 
voteor  voice  given  in  deciding  a  controverted 
question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  an 
office  or  trust;  the  formal  expression  of  an 
opinion  on  some  doubtful  question;  consent 
approval. 

Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suf 
frames  the  observation  made  by  heathen  writers. 
Atterbury. 


By  the  general  suffrage  of  the  civilized  world,  his 
place  has  been  assigned  among  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art.  Mataiil.iy. 


2.  Testimony;  attestation;  witness. 

Every  miracle  is  the  suffrage  of  Heaven  to  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine.  South. 

3.  Eccles.  (ft)  a  short  petition,  such  as  those 
after  the  creed  in  matins  and  even-song. 
(ft)  Prayer  in  general,  as  those  offered  lor 
the  faithful  departed.-  4.t  Aid;  assistance: 
a  Latinism. 

Suffraginous  t  (suf-fraj'in-us),  a.  [L.  suf- 
fragu,  the  pastern  or  huugh.]  Pertaining 
to  the  knee-joint  of  a  beast. 

Suffrutescent  (suf-frb-tes'ent),  a.  Moder- 
ately frutescent 

Suffrutex  (suffro-teks),  n.  [See  SCFFRUTI- 
O»K.]  An  undershrub  or  shrub  of  a  small 
size,  herbaceous  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
but  woody  at  the  base. 

Suffruticose  (suf-frb'ti-kos),  a.  [L  $i<b,  and 
fruticottus,  livmfrutex,  a  shrub.]  In  bot  un- 
'der-shrunby  or  part  shrubby;  permanent  or 
woody  at  the  base,  but  the  yearly  branches 
decaying,  as  sage,  thyme,  hyssop,  Ac. 

Suffruticous  (suf-frb'ti-kus),  a.  Same  as 
Sufiruticose. 

Suffumigate  (suf-fu'mi-gat),  v.t.  [L.  suf- 
fumigo,  suffumigare  —  sub,  under,  and  fu- 
migo,  to  smoke,  from  funuoi,  smoke.]  'J'o 
apply  fumes  or  smoke  to  the  parts  of,  as  to 
the  body  in  medical  treatment. 

Suffuniigation  (suf-fu'mi-ga"shon),n.  l.The 
operation  of  applying  fumes  to  the  pai'ts 
of  the  body;  fumigation. —2.  The  act  of  burn- 
ing of  perfumes :  one  of  the  ceremonies  in 
incantation.  '  A  simple  siiffumiaation  .  ,  . 
accompanied  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
suitable  planetary  hour.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Suffumiget  (suf-fu'mij),  n.  A  medical  fume. 

Suffuse  (suf-fuz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sufi-used; 
ppr.  sit/using.  [L.  suffundo,  s\iffu*um—sub, 
aud/iwdo,  to  pour,  to  pour  out.]  To  over- 
spread, as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture;  to  flll  or 
cover,  as  with  something  fluid;  as,  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears.  'When  purple  light  shall 
next  suffuse  the  skies.'  Pope.  '  She  looked; 
but  all  suffused  with  blushes.'  Tentiynon. 


To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face. 


Byron. 


Suffusion  (suf-fii'zhon),  n.  [L.  su/usio,  stif- 
fusionis,  from  suffundo.  See  SUFFUSE.) 

'l.  The  act  or  operation  of  suffusing  or  over- 
spreading, as  with  a  fluid  or  with  a  colour. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suffused  or  spread 
over. 

To  those  that  have  the  jaundice  or  like  suffusion 
of  eyes,  objects  appear  of  that  colour.  Ray. 

3.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over,  as 
cataract  on  the  eye,  or  ail  extravasation  of 
some  humour. 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench 'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.  Milton. 

Sufi  (su'fi),  n.    See  Son. 

Sufisni  (su'flzm),  n.    See  SOFI>M. 

Sug  (sug),  n.  (Perhaps  allied  to  L.  suffo,  to 
suck.]  A  small  kind  of  worm. 

Sugar  (shu'ger),  n.  [Fr.  sucre,  It.  zucchero. 
not  from  L.  saccharum,  Gr.  sakcharon,  sugar, 
but  from  the  Ar.  sukkar,  sugar,  which  has 
also  produced  the  Sp.  and  Pg.  azucar.  Sugar 
was  little  known  in  Europe  till  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  The  Greek  and  Arabic  words 
are  from  Per.  shakhara,  Prakrit  gakkara, 
Skr.  carkara,  sugar.  The  Sanskrit  form  sig- 
nified originally  grains  of  sand,  ami  was 
transferred  to  sugar  which  resembles  such 
grains.  The  root  is  Skr.  cri,  to  break  into 
fragments.]  1.  A  well-known  sweet  granu- 
lar substance,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  sugar-cane  (Saccharum 
officinarum),  but  obtained  also  from  a  great 
variety  of  other  plants,  as  maple,  beet-root, 
birch,  parsnip,  &C.  The  process  of  manu- 
facturing cane-sugar  consists,  generally,  in 
pressing  out  the  juice  of  the  canes  by  pass- 
ing them  between  the  rollers  of  a  rolling- 
mill.  (See  SUGAR -MILL.)  The  juice  is 
received  in  a  shallow  trough  placed  be- 
neath the  rollers.  This  saccharine  liquor 
is  concentrated  by  boiling,  which  expels  the 
water ;  lime  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid 
that  is  usually  present;  the  grosser  impuri- 
ties rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  separated 
in  the  form  of  scum.  When  duly  concen- 
trated the  syrnp  is  run  off  into  shallow 
wooden  coolers,  where  it  concretes ;  it  is 
then  put  into  hogsheads  with  holes  in  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  molasses  drain 
off  into  cisterns  below,  leaving  the  sugar  in 
the  state  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  This  is  further 
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purilied  by  solution  in  water  and  nitration, 
flrst  through  cotton  bags,  then  through 
layers  of  animal  charcoal,  boiling  down  un- 
der diminished  pressure,  and  crystallization. 
Thus  clarified  it  takes  the  names  of  lump, 
f,  itc.,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  purification.  The  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  beet-root  is  carried  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Au-uia.  Belgium,  Holland,  llussia, 
iVc.  Inthe  r nited  States  and  in  Canadagreat 
quantities  of  sugar  are  obtained  from  the  sap 
<pf  the  sugar-maple  (.•UwK>r<v/mri//  inn).  Su- 
gar is  a  proximate  element  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  is  found  in  most  ripe  fruits  ami 
many  farinaceous  roots.  By  fermentation 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  hence 
forms  the  basis  of  those  substances,  as  mo- 
s.  grapes,  apples,  malt,  itc. ,  which  are 
used  for  making  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  and  Java 
are  the  principal  sources  whence  our  sup- 
plies of  cane-sugar  are  derived ;  the  sugar 
used  on  the  Continent  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  beet.  Susarwasoiily  vaguely  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  it  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  The  cane  was  grown 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
Cyprus,  whenee.some  time  later,  it  was  trans- 
planted into  Madeira,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  thence 
carried  to  the  New  World.  Of  all  vegetable 
principles  it  is  considered  by  many  eminent 
physicians  as  the  most  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious. Chemically,  sugar  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a  class  to  which  the  name  of  sucrose 
or  saccharose  is  given.  Besides  the  sucroses 
the  chemist  is  acquainted  with  another 
group  of  bodies  represented  by  the  sugar 
of  most  fruits,  which  he  calls  glucoses.  The 
sucroses  have  the  general  formula  uC12H*> 
O« ;  the  glucoses,  the  general  formula 
«C6H1206(n  being  a  whole  number,  whether 
unity  or  greater  than  unity  is  not  as  yet 
certainly  known).  When  completely  oxi- 
dized all  sugars  yield  carbon  dioxide  and 
water;  much  heat  is  evolved  during  the 
oxidation.  — 2.  That  which  resembles  sugar 
iu  any  of  its  properties;  as,  sugar  of  lead, 
the  acetate  of  lead, called  saccharum  Batumi 
hy  the  older  chemists,  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance in  its  crystals  to  sugar,  or  from 
their  having  a  slight  sweetness  in  the 
mouth.  Sugar  of  lead,  though  poisonous, 
is  useful  in  medicine,  having  a  strongly  de- 
tersive quality;  and  it  is  much  employed  in 
calico-printing.  —3  Fig.  sweet,  honeyed,  or 
soothing  words ;  flattery  employed  to  dis- 
guise something  distasteful.  —Sugar  of  milk, 
lactine  (which  see).—  Sugar  of  acorns,  quer- 
cite  (which  see). 

Sugar  (shu'ger),  a.    Made  of  sugar. 
Sugar  (shu'g&r),  v.  t.    I.  To  impregnate,  sea- 
son, cover,  sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar.— 
2.  Fig.  to  cover,  as  with  sugar;  to  sweeten; 
to  disguise,  so  as  to  render  acceptable  what 
is  otherwise  distasteful.    '  We  do  sugar  o'er 
the  devil  himself.'  Shak.    '  But  flattery  still 
in  sugar'd  words  betrays.'    Sir  J.  Deiihatn. 
Sugar-baker  (shu/ger-bak-er),  n.    One  who 
refines  sugar. 

Sugar-bean  (shu'ger-ben),  n.  In  hot.  (a)  the 
Phaseolus  saccharatm,  a  sweet  and  nutri- 
tions pulse  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
(b)The  scimitar-podded  kidney-bean  (P.  lu- 
natm),  a  native  of  Kastern  India. 
Sugar-beet  (shu'ger-bet),  n.  A  species  o! 
beet,  particularly  Beta  alca,  or  Silesian 
beet,  from  whose  root  sugar  is  obtained. 
The  yellow  beet  (B  major),  the  red  (B.  n- 
nuiTwi),  and  the  common  or  field  beet  (B.  vul- 
garu),  are  all  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar. 

Sugar-berry  (shu'ger-be-ri),  n.  A  smallish 
American  tree  (Celtic  occidentalism,  bearing 
a  sweet  edible  drupe  which  is  sometimes 
administered  in  the  United  States  in  dysen 
tery. 

Sugar -bush  ( shu'ger-hush ),  n.  Same  as 
Sugar-orchard. 

Sugar-camp  (shu'g6r-kamp).  n.     A  place  in 
or  near  a  maple  forest  or  orchard  where  th 
sap  from  the  trees  is  collected  and  manu 
factured  into  sugar.     [American.  ] 
Sugar -candlant  (shu-ger-kan'di-an),  n 
Sugar-candy.     Bp.  Hall. 
Sugar -candy  ( shn'ger-kan-di ),  n.    Suga 
clarified  and  concreted  or  crystallized. 
Sugar-cane  (shu'ger-kan),  n.     The  cane  o 
plant  from  whose  juice  sugar  is  obtained 
Saccharum  ojntinarum.     It  is  a  tall  ham: 
some  grass,  18  to  20  feet  high,  with  jointe 
stems,  large   firm,   thin   leaves,   and  ver; 


numerous  (lowers  arranged  in  a  regular 
ample  panicle,  and  each  enveloped  in  a  dense 
tuft  of  silky  hairs. 
See  SACCHARUM. 
ugar-house  (slm'ger- 
hous),  ?i.  A  building 
in  \\hich  sugar  is  re- 
fined. 

sugariness  (shu'ger- 
i-nes),  71.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sugary 
or  sweet. 

Sugaring  (shvT  gor- 
ing), n.  1.  The  act 
of  sweetening  with 
sugar.  —  2.  The  sugar 
used  for  sweetening. 
3.  The  process  of  mak- 
ing sugar. 

Sugar -kettle  (shvT- 
ger-ket-1),  n.  A  boiler 
used  for  boiling  down 
saccharine  juice. 

Sugarless  (shu'ger- 
les),  a.  Free  from  su- 
gar. 

Sugar-loaf  ( shu'ger- 
lof),  n.     1.  A  conical  Sug 
mass  of  refined  sugar. 
2.     A    high -crowned 
conical  hat,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf. 

Do  I  not  know  you,  grannain,  and  that  s><£tir-ljafl 
y   iretsler. 

iugar-maple  (shu'ger-ma-pl),  n.  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Acer,  the  A.  saccharimi HI ,  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  where  it  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  rock-maple.  Its 
average  height  is  from  50  to  60  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  12  to  18  inches.  From  its 
sap  sugar  is  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
As  the  ascending  sap  is  richest  in  sugar  the 
trees  are  tapped  in  the  early  spring.  Two 
holes  about  20  inches  from  the  ground  are 
bored  in  the  tree,  and  wooden  spouts  are 
driven  into  them,  which  convey  the  sap  into 
troughs  or  pails  placed  on  the  ground.  From 
the  troughs  it  is  conveyed  to  boilers,  and 
manufactured  into  sugar  on  the  spot.  See 
MAPLE. 

Sugar-mill  (shu'ger-mil),  n.  A  machine  for 
pressing  out  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  It 
consists  usually  of  three  heavy  rollers, 
placed  horizontally  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  one  above  and  between  the  other 
two.  These  are  driven  by  a  steam-engine,  by 
water,  or  by  animal  power.  The  canes  are 
made  to  pass  between  the  rollers,  by  which 
means  they  are  crushed,  and  the  juice  ex- 


is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye,  has  an  oval  -shaped  body,  the 
mandibles  are  scissor-like,  and  the  feet  have 
suekers.  Grocer's  itch  is  probably  caused 
by  these  creatures. 

Sugar-mould  (shu'ger-mold),  n.  A  conical 
mould  in  which  sugar-loaves  are  formed  m 
the  process  of  refining.  Ure. 

Sugar-nippers  (Bhu'ger-nip-Arz)*  «-  pi.  A 
tool  for  cutting  loaf-sugar  into  small  lumps. 
Sinwnondf, 

Sugar -orchard  (slm'ger-or-cherd),  n.  A 
collection  or  small  plantation  of  maples 
used  for  making  sugar.  Called  also  Sugar- 
bush.  [American.] 

Sugar-planter  (sliu'ger-plant-or),  n.  One 
who  owns  or  manages  land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Sugar-plum  (shu'ger-plum),  n.  A  species 
of  sweetmeat  made  of  boiled  sugar  and 
various  flavouring  and  colouring  ingredients 
into  a  round  shape,  or  into  the  shape  of 
flattened  balls  or  discs.  'If  a  child  must 
have  sugar-plums  when  he  has  a  mind.' 
Locke. 

Sugar-refiner  (shuger-re-fin-er),  n.  One 
who  refines  sugar. 

Sugar-refinery  (shu'ger-re-fin-er-i),  n.  An 
establishment  where  sugar  is  refined  ;  a 
sugar-house. 

Sugar-tongs  (shn'ger-tongz),  n.  pi.  A  small 
instrument,  generally  made  of  silver  or 
plated  metal,  used  for  lifting  small  lumps 
of  sugar  at  table. 

Sugar-tree  (shn/g6r-tre),  n.  The  sugar- 
maple  (which  see). 

Sugary  (slm'ger-i),  a.  1.  Resembling,  con- 
taining, or  composed  of  sugar;  sweet.  '  With 
the  sugary  sweet  thereof  allure.'  Spenser. 
2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things ;  as, 
sugary  palates. 

Sugescent  (su-jes'ent),  a.  [L.  stigens,  suck- 
ing.] Relating  to  sucking.  Paley. 


Sngar-mill  at  work. 


pressed  from  them.  The  annexed  illustra- 
tion represents  a  form  of  sugar-mill  in  com- 
mon use.  The  motive  power  isapplied  direct- 
ly to  the  upper  roller,  and  is  communicated 
with  an  equal  velocity,  by  means  of  spur 
pinions,  to  the  two  lower  rollers,  which  are 
brought  nearly  into  contact  with  the  upper, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  cut.  The  canes  are  spread  upon 
the  feeding-table  regularly,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the 
rollers,  and  are  first  drawn  downward  be- 
tween the  upper  and  flrst  lower  roller,  then 
upwards  between  the  upper  and  second 
lower  roller,  being  thus  crushed  so  as  to 
separate  the  liquor,  which  flows  downwards 
into  the  hollow  bed  of  the  mill,  and  is  then 
drawn  off  by  a  spout,  while  the  empty  canes 
are  detacheil  from  the  rollers,  and  guided  to 
the  floor  of  the  mill  by  the  delivering  hoard. 
Sugar-mite  (shu'ger-mit),  n.  A  species  of 
Acarina  or  mite,  Acarus  sacchari,  found  in 
raw  or  unrefined  sugar.  The  insect,  which 


ne,  ,  ,  — , 

under,  and  gero,  to  carry,  to  bring.]  1.  To 
introduce  indirectly  to  the  mind  or  thoughts; 
to  call  up  to  the  mind ;  to  cause  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  agency  of  other  objects. 

Fie.  fie.  Master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  What 
spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination?     Shak. 
Some  ideas  are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the 
ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke. 

The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom  that  suggest, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart      Cfnvfer 

2.  To  propose  with  diffidence  or  modesty;  to 
put  before  the  mind  indirectly  or  guardedly ; 
to  hint ;  as,  to  suggest  a  different  plan  ;  to 
suggest  a  new  mode  of  cultivation.— 3.t  To 
seduce;  to  tempt.  'Knowing  that  tender 
youth  is  soon  suggested.'  Shall.  —  4.t  To 
inform  secretly. 

We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them.  Skat. 

—Suggest,  Hint.  See  HINT.—  SYN.  Hint,  al- 
lude, intimate,  insinuate. 

Suggest  (su-jesf  or  sud-jesf),  ti.t.  To  make 
suggestions  of  evil;  to  present  evil  thoughts 
to  the  mind.  Tennyson. 

Suggester  (su-jest'er  or  sud-jest'er),  n.  One 
that  suggests.  '  Some  unborn  suggester  of 
those  treasons.'  Beau.  £  Fl. 

Suggestion  (su-jest'yon  or  sud-jest'yon),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  or  that  which  is 
suggested;  a  hint;  a  flrst  intimation  or  pro- 
posal ;  as,  the  measure  was  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  eminent  philosopher. 

One  slight  suggestion  of  a  senseless  fear, 
Infus'd  with  cunning,  serves  to  ruin  me.     Dryaen 

2.  A  prompting,  especially  a  prompting  to 
do  evil ;  a  secret  incitement ;  temptation  ; 
seduction. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  t       Sftat. 

For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk.    Shak. 

3.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind  ;  as, 
the  suggestions  of  fancy  or  imagination ;  the 
suggestions  of  conscience. —4.  In  metaph. 
same  as  Association.— Principle  of  sugges- 
tion, association  of  ideas.—  Relative  sugges- 
tion, judgment.     See  ASSOCIATION.— 5.  t  A 
crafty  device.     Holinshed.  —  0.  In  law,  in- 
formation without  oath;  as,  (a)  an  informa- 
tion drawn  in   writing,  showing  cause  to 
have  a  prohibition,     (b)  A  surmise  or  repre- 
sentation of  something,  enrolled  upon  the 
record  of  a  suit  or  action  at  the  instance  of 
a  party  thereto. 

Suggestive  (su-jest'ivorsud-jest'iv),o.  Con- 
taining a  suggestion  or  hint;  calculated  to 
suggest  thoughts  or  ideas;  suggesting  what 
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does  not  appear  on  the  surf;u-e.     'A  .  .  . 
x.-i'tive  memoir  of  their  author.'    Edin. 
Rev. 

He  (Bacon}  is  throughout,  and  especially  in   his 

essays,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  writers  that  ever 

wrote.  H'/iately. 

Suggestively  (su-jest'iv-li  or  suJ-jest'iv-li), 

tt'i'-.     In  a  suggestive  manner;  by  way  of 

-lion. 

Suggestiveness  (su-jest'iv-nes  or  Bod-Jesf- 
iv-nes).  H.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 

Bllggeitire, 

Saggestmeut  (su-jest'ment  or  sud-jest- 
iiteiit).  n.  Surest  ion.  [Rare.] 

Suggestress  (su-jest'res  or  sud-jest'res),  n. 
A  female  who  suggests.  '  The  sugyestress  of 
suicides.'  De  tjnincey 

Suggilt  (sug'jil),  v.t.  [SeeSCGGiLATE.]  1.  To 
make  livid  by  bruises.  — 2.  To  defame;  to 
sully;  to  blacken.  'Openly  impugned  or 
secretly  suggilled.'  Strype. 

Suggilatef  (siu/jil-at),  v.t  [L.  mgffOlo,  sug- 
ijilltttum,  to  beat  black  and  blue,  to  insult, 
to  revile.]  To  beat  livid  or  black  and  blue. 
Wtoeman. 

Suggilation  (sug-jil-a'shon),  n.  A  livid  or 
black  and  blue  mark;  a  blow;  a  bruise; 
ecchymosis:  also  applied  to  the  spots  which 
occur  in  disease  and  in  incipient  putrefac- 
tion. 

Suicidal  (su-i-sid'al),  a.  Partaking  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  of  suicide;  as,  suicidal 
mania. 

S  aicidally  (su-i-sid'al-li),  adv.  In  a  suicidal 
manner. 

Suicide  (su'i-sid),  n.  [Fr.  suicide,  suicide, 
the  crime  and  the  person;  in  first  sense  from 
L.L.  suicidium,  from  L.  sui,  of  himself,  and 
cidium,  as  in  homicidium,  parrieidiuin, 
from  ccedo,  to  kill.  In  second  sense,  as  if 
from  a  form  suicida,  corresponding  to  L. 
homicida,  a  homicide,  parricida,  a  parri- 
cide ;  the  last  part  of  the  word  being  like- 
wise from  ccedo,  to  kill.]  1.  Self-murder; 
the  act  of  designedly  destroying  one's  own 
life.  To  constitute  suicide,  in  a  legal  sense, 
the  person  must  be  of  years  of  discretion 
and  of  sound  mind.  By  the  common  law 
the  consequences  of  suicide  were  the  de- 
privation of  Christian  burial  rites,  and  the 
forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  all  the  personal 
property  which  the  party  had  at  the  time 
lie  committed  the  act  by  which  the  death 
was  caused,  including  debts  due  to  him, 
hut  it  was  not  attended  with  forfeiture  of 
freehold  or  corruption  of  blood.  The  statute 
33  and  34  Viet,  xxiii.  abolished  forfeiture 
to  the  crown. — 2.  One  guilty  of  self-murder; 
a  felo  de  se,  or  a  person  who,  being  of  the 
yearsof  discretion  and  in  his  senses,  destroys 
himself. 

If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow, 

We  make  misfortune,  suicides  in  woe.     young-. 

3uicidical(su-i-sld'ik-al),a.  Suicidal.  [Rare.] 

Sulcidism  ( su'i-sid-izm ),  n.  A  disposition 
to  suicide. 

Suicismt  (su'i-sizm),  n.  Selfishness;  egotism. 
IVhittock. 

Suidae(su'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  sus,suis,  a  sow,  and 
Gr.  eidost  resemblance.]  The  swine,  a  fam- 
ily of  ungulate  (artiodactyle  or  '  even-toed ') 
mammalia,  of  high  importance  to  man  for 
economical  purposes.  The  animals  corn- 


Characters  Of  S  Lli  i.- 


a.  Skutl  of  Wild  Boar,    b,  Teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 
c.  Teeth  of  lower  jaw.     d.  Foot,     e.  Bones  of  foot. 

posing  this  family  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing on  each  foot  two  large  principal  toes, 
shod  with  stout  hoofs,  and  two  lateral  toes, 
which  are  much  shorter  and  hardly  toucli 


the  earth.  The  incisor  teeth  are  variable 
in  number,  but  the  lower  incisors  are  all 
levelled  forwards;  the  canines  are  projected 
from  the  mouth  and  recurved  upwards. 


Wild  Boar  (Sits  scrofa). 

The  muzzle  is  terminated  by  a  truncated 
snout,  fitted  for  turning  up  the  ground.  The 
family  includes  the  domestic  hog,  of  which 
there  is  an  endless  variety  of  breeds;  the 
wild  boar  (Sits  scrofa,  Linn.),  which  is  the 
parent  stock  of  our  domestic  hog ;  the 
masked  boar  of  Africa,  or  wart-hog  (Phaco- 
chcerus);  the  babyroussa,  a  native  of  Asia; 
and  the  peccary  (Dicotytex,  Cuv.),  a  native 
of  America. 

Sui  generis  (sul  jen'^r-is).  [L.]  Of  his  or 
its  own  or  peculiar  kind;  singular. 

Suillaget  (su'il-aj),  n.  [Fr.  souillage,  from 
souiller,  to  sully,  to  soil.  See  SOIL.]  Same 
as  Sullage. 

Suilline  (su'il-lln),  a.  [t.  sus,  wix,  a  sow.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Suidce,  or  hog  family. 

Suing  t  (su'ing),  n.  [Fr.  suert  to  sweat,  L. 
sudo.}  The  process  of  soaking  through  any- 
thing. Bacon. 

Suist  (su'ist),  H.  [L.  situs,  one's  own.]  One 
who  merely  seeks  to  gratify  himself;  a  self- 
ish person;  a  self-seeker;  an  egotist.  Whit- 
lock. 

Suit  (sut),  n.  [Xorm.  suit,  a  suit;  Fr.  suite, 
succession,  following,  train,  attendants,  set, 
d-c.  See  SUE.]  1.  Lit.  a  following;  the  act  of 
pursuing,  as  game;  pursuit:  and  so  used  in 
the  old  English  statutes,  &c.—  2.t  Consecu- 
tion; succession;  series;  regular  order. 

They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries  ,  .  . 
that  every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and 
suit  of  years  and  weathers  comes  about  again. 

Baeon. 

3.  The  act  of  suing ;  an  attempt  to  attain  a 
certain  result ;  a  seeking  for  something  by 
petition  or  application;  an  address  of  en- 
treaty ;    a  petition ;   a  request ;   a  prayer. 
'  Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee.'  Job  xi.  19. 

Lord,  grant  me  one  suit,  which  is  this:  deny  me  all 
suits  which  are  bad  for  me.  Fuller. 

Especially,  (a)  a  petition  made  to  any  one 
of  exalted  station,  as  a  monarch  or  great 
prince;  a  court  solicitation. 

Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead. 
Shak. 

(6)  Amorous  solicitation;  courtship;  an  at- 
tempt to  win  a  woman  in  marriage;  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.  '  Each  rival  suit  suspend.' 
Pope. 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold.       Shak. 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  lie  thinks  not  worthy.  Shall. 

4.  A  set;  a  number  of  things  used  together, 
and  in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united,  in 
order  to  answer  the  purpose ;  as,  a  suit  of 
curtains;  a  suit  of  armour;  a  suit  of  sails 
for  a  ship:  sometimes  with  less  dependence 
of  the  particular  parts  on  each  other,  but 
still  united  in  use;   as,  a  suit  of  clothes. 
'Some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured  satin.' 
Shot.   'Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits 
of  arms.'    Tennyson,—  5.  Things  that  follow 
in  a  series  or  succession;  the  collective  num- 
ber of  individuals  composing  a  series;  a  set 
of  things  of  the  same  kind  or  stamp;  as,  a 
suit  (or  suite)  of  rooms,  &c.  Specifically,  one 
of  the  four  sets  or  classes  into  which  playing 
cards  are  divided;  as,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
wrong  suit. 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  suits.  Cowfer, 

6.  Retinue;  a  company  or  number  of  attend- 
ants or  followers;  attendance;  train ;  as,  a 
nobleman  and  his  suit     [In  this  sense  the 
word  is  usually  written  suite  (which  see).]— 

7.  In  law,  (a)  an  action  or  process  for  the 
recovery  of  a  right  or  claim;  legal  applica- 
tion to  a  court  for  justice;  prosecution  of 
right  before  any  tribunal;  as,  a  civil  sitit;  a 
criminal  suit;  a  suit  in  chancery.     Where 
the  remedy  is  sought  in  a  court  of  law  the 


term  suit  is  synonynmus  with  action;  but 
when  the  proceeding  is  in  a  court  of  equity 
the  term  suit  alone  is  used.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts. 

In  EngSand  the  several  suits  or  remedial  instru- 
ments of  justice  are  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
actions  personal,  real,  and  mixed.  Klackstoiie. 

(b)  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  an  action  at  law.  — 8.  In  feudal  law,  a 
following  or  attendance;  as,  (a)  attendance 
by  a  tenant  on  his  lord,  especially  at  his 
court ;  (b)  attendance  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  some  service ;  (c)  the  retinue, 
chattels,  offspring,  and  appurtenances  of  a 
villein.— To  follow  suit,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
.same  suit;  hence,  to  do  as  another  does;  to 
follow  the  lead  or  example  of  another  or 
others.— Out  of  suit,*,  no  more  in  service 
and  attendance;  having  no  correspondence; 
at  discord  or  out  of  harmony. 

Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune. 
That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means 

Ska*. 

Suit  (silt),  v.t.     1.  To  adapt;  to  accommo- 
date; to  fit  or  make  suitable;  as,  to  suit  one's 
self  to  one's  circumstances. 
5u/l  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 

2.  To  become;  to  be  adapted  or  fitted  to;  to 
be  suitable  to.     'Such furniture  as  suits  the 
greatness  of  his  pel-son.'    Shak. 

The  duke  is  humorous;  what  he  is  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Ska*. 

Raise  lier  notes  to  that  sublime  degree, 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.        Prior. 

3.  To  fit;  to  be  adapted  to;  to  be  in  proper 
position  or  condition  for. 

Perhaps 
She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye. 

4.  To  be  agreeable  to;  to  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  or  convenience  of;  as,  that  arrange- 
ment did  not  suit  him  at  all;  to  suit  one's 
tastes.— 5. t  To  dress;  to  clothe. 

I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant.  Shak. 

Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb.        Shak. 

Suit  (sut),  v.i.  To  agree;  to  accord;  to  cor- 
respond :  generally  followed  by  with  or  to. 
'Something  made  to  suit  with  time  and 
place. '  Tennyson. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care. 

Dryden. 

Give' me  not  an  office 
That  stiffs  -with  me  so  ill.  Addison. 

STN.  To  agree,  accord,  comport,  tally,  cor- 
respond, match,  answer. 

Suitability  (sut-a-bU'i-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  suitable;  suitableness. 

Suitable  (sut'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  suiting; 
suiting  or  being  in  accordance;  fitting;  ac- 
cordant; agreeable;  proper;  becoming;  as, 
ornaments  suitable  to  one's  character  and 
station;  language  suitable  to  the  subject. 
'  Making  suitable  returns  in  acts  of  charity.' 
Atterbury.  'Some  course  suitable  to  thy 
rank. '  Sfassinger. 

What  is  amiss  in  them,  you  gods,  make  suitable 
for  destruction.  Shak. 

Suitableness  (sut'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  suitable,  fitted,  or  adapted; 
fitness;  propriety;  agreeableness.  'Those 
sympathies  and  suitablenesses  of  nature 
that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friend- 
ship.' South.  —  SYN.  Fitness,  propriety, 
agreeableness,  correspondence,  congruity, 
compatability,  consistency,  consonance. 

Suitably  (sut'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  suitable  man- 
ner; fitly;  agreeably;  with  propriety. 

Whosoever  speaks  upon  an  occasion  may  take  any 
text  suitable  thereto,  and  ought  to  speak  suitably 
to  that  text.  South. 

Suit-broker  (sut'brok-er),  n.  One  who  made 
a  regular  trade  of  obtaining  favours  for 
court  petitioners.  Massinger. 

Suite  (swet),  n.  [Fr.  See  SUIT.]  1.  A  com- 
pany Or  number  of  attendants  or  followers; 
retinue;  train;  as,  a  nobleman  and  his  suite. 
'  Had  there  not  come  in  Tydeus  and  Telenor 
with  fifty  in  their  suite  to  his  defence.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney.— 2.  A  number  of  things  having 
a  connection  together,  spoken  of  as  a  whole; 
a  collection  of  things  of  the  same  kiiid;  a 
series;  as,  to  occupy  a  suite  of  rooms. 

Suiter  (sut'er),  n.     A  suitor.     Hooker. 

Suitnold  (sutliold),  n.  In  feudal  law,  a 
tenure  in  consideration  of  certain  services 
to  a  superior  lord. 

Suiting  (sut'ing),  n.  Cloth  for  making  a 
suit  of  clothes:  a  tailor's  term. 
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Suitor  (sut'or),  n,  I.  In  law,  a  party  to  a 
suit  or  litigation.— 2.  A  petitioner;  :m  appli- 
cant; one  who  sues,  petitions  or  entreats. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 

Stutit, 

3.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage;  a 
wooer;  a  lover. 

He  pastil  a  vearimcler  the  counsels  of  his  mother, 
and  tneii  bec.tme  a  suitor  to  Sir  Roger  Ashtoii's 
il.mgluer.  ll'atton. 

Suitress  (sut'res),  n.  A  female  supplicant. 
flow*. 

Silicate,  SlUcated  (sul'kiit.  sul'kat-ed),  n. 
[L.  sulcatttit,  pp.  of  sulco,  to  furrow,  from 
sulcus,  a  furrow.]  Furrowed ;  grooved  ; 
having  longitudinal  furrows,  grooves,  or 
channels:  applied  more  especially  to  stems, 
leaves,  seeds,  &c.,  of  plants;  the  surfaces  of 
various  molluscous  shells,  &c. 

Sulcation  (sul-ka'shon),  n.  A.  channel  or 
furrow. 

Sulcus  (sul'kin),  ».  pl.  SulCi  (sul'si).  [L.]  A 
groove  or  furrow;  a  term  applied  in  anatomy 
to  grooves  on  the  surface  of  bones  and  other 
urgans. 

Sulk  (sulk),  v.i.  [From  sulky.]  To  indulge 
in  a  sullen  or  sulky  fit  or  mood;  as,  to  isulk 
;it  not  getting  one's  own  way.  [Colloq.] 

I  left  him  as  I  found  him,  to  suit.     T.  Hook. 

Sulkily  (sul'ki-li),  adv.  In  a  sulky  manner; 
sullenly;  morosely. 

Sulkiness  (sul'ki-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  sulky ;  sullenness ;  sourness; 
moroseness. 

Sulks  (sulks),  n.  pi.  State  of  snlkiness; 
sulky  fit  or  mood;  as,  to  be  in  the  sulks;  to 
liave  a  flt  of  the  sulks.  [Familiar] 

Sulky  (sul'ki),  a.  [A.  Sax.  solcen,  sluggish, 
sulky;  dsealcan,  to  depress,  to  make  dull  or 
dispirited;  seolcan,  to  languish.]  Sullen; 
sour;  morose;  doggedly  keeping  up  ill-feel- 
ing and  repelling  advances. 

It  is  surely  better  to  be  even  weak  than  malignant 
or  sulky.  Dr.  fJiwx. 

Sulky  (snl'ki),  n.  [So  called  from  accom- 
modating only  one  person,  who  may  be  re- 
uarded  as  sulkily  desiring  to  be  left  alone.] 
A  light  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single 
person,  drawn  by  one  horse,  used  as  a  plea- 
sure-carriage and  for  trials  of  speed  between 
trotting-horses. 

Sullt  (sul),  n.     [A.  Sax.  sulk.}    A  plough. 

Sullaget(sul'aj),tt.  [SeeSciLLAGE,  The  word 
has  no  doubt  been  affected  by  the  verb  to 
sully.  ]  A  drain  or  collection  of  filth;  sewage. 

The  streets  were  exceedingly  large,  well-paved, 
having  many  vaults  and  conveniences  under  them  for 
s  ullage.  Evelyn. 

"2.  That  which  sullies  or  defiles.  'N"o  tinc- 
ture, sulfage,  or  defilement'  South.— 3.  In 
founding,  the  scoria  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  metal  In  the  ladle,  and 
which  is  held  back  when  pouring  to  pre- 
vent porous  and  rough  casting.— 4.  Silt  and 
mud  deposited  by  water. 
Sullen  (sul'en),  a.  [O.E.  solein,  solain.O.Fr. 
.^"tain,  Pr.  solan,  from  L.L.  solanus,  fromL. 
xolus,  alone,  sole.  See  SOLE.]  1.  Gloomily 
angry  and  silent ;  cross ;  sour ;  morose ; 
affected  with  ill-humour.  'Our  sulky  sullen 
dame.'  Burns.  'Sullen  as  a  beast  new-caged.' 
Tennyson. 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lours  and  frets.     Shak. 

'2.  Mischievous ;   malignant;   unpropitious: 

foreboding  ill;  baleful. 

Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine. 
They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  mine. 

Diyden. 

3.  Obstinate;  intractable. 

Things  are  as  sullen  as  w«  are.  Tiltotson. 

4  Gloomy;  dark;  dismal;  sombre.     'Night 
with  her  sullen  wings.'    Milton. 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to -the  sullen  earth?  Shak. 
The  dull  morn  a  sullen  aspect  wears.      Crabbe. 

5.  Sorrowful;  sad;  melancholy; dismal.  'Sul- 
len dirges.'  Shak. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 

And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.     Shafc. 

C.  Slow-moving;  sluggish;  dull.— 7.  t  Lonely; 
isolated;  solitary.     Gower. 
Sullent  (sul'en),  v.t.     To  make  sullen,  mo- 
rose, or  obstinate. 

In  the  body  of  the  world,  when  members  are  sul- 
letfd,  and  snarl  one  at  another,  down  falls  the  frame 
"f  all.  Feltham. 

Sullenly  (sul'en-li),  adv.  In  a  sullen  man- 
ner; gloomily;  intractably;  with  morose- 
ness. 

lie  sullenly  replied,  he  could  not  make 

These  offers  now.  Dryden. 

Sullenness  (sul'en-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sullen;  ill  nature  with  si- 


lence; silent  moroseness;  gloominess;  sour- 
ness; intiactableness. 

Sullens  (sul'enz),  n.pl.  A  morose  temper; 
gloominess;  a  lit  of  sullenness;  the  sulks. 
'Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have.' 
Shot. 

Sulleryt  (sul'er-i),  n.  [See  BULL.]  A  plough- 
land. 

Sullevatet  (sul'le-vat),  v.t.  [l.st{bti>r»,sith- 
t'Ttifiun,  to  lift  up  from  beneath.]  To  cause 
to  make  an  insurrection;  to  excite,  as  to 
sedition. 

Mow  he  liis  subjects  sought  to  sullrj.<ate 

And  breake  the  league  with  France.        Daniel. 

Sulliage  (sul'i-aj),  n.     Same  as  Sullage. 

Sully  (sul'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sullied;  ppr. 
gullying,  [O.E.  Kolien,  A.  Sax.  ttoli'an.  to 
soil  or  sully;  Goth,  bi-sauljan,  to  sully  or  be- 
foul; further  connections  doubtful.]  1.  To 
soil;  to  dirty;  to  spot;  to  tarnish.  'And 
statues  sullied  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke.' 
Roscommon.— 2.  To  dim;  to  darken. 


Let  there  be  i 
this  solemnity. 


>  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of 
Atttrbury, 


3.  Fig.  to  stain;  to  tarnish;  as,  character 
sullied  by  infamous  vices.     '  Weakened  our 
national  strength,   and   sullied  our   glory 
abroad.  '    Bolingbroke. 
Sully  (sul'i),  v.i.     To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Sully  (sul'i),  n.     Soil;  tarnish;  spot. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little 
spots  and  sullies  on  his  reputation.  Spectator 

Sulphacld  (sulf'as-id),  n.  An  acid  in  which 
sulphur  takes  the  place  of  oxygen;  a  sulpho- 
acid. 

Sulphamate  (sulTa-mat),  n.  See  SULPHA- 
SI  1C. 

Sulphamic  (sul-fam'ik),  n.  Having  sul- 
phur and  ammonium  as  the  characteristic 
constituents.  —  Sulphamic  acid,  an  acid. 
the  ammonium  salt  of  which  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  dry  sul- 
phur trioxide.  It  may  be  regarded  as  sul- 
phuric acid  in  which  one  O  H  group  is  re- 

placed by  NH2;  thus,  SOa  -j  °^  .     It    is    a 

monobasic  acid,   forming  salts  called  sul- 
phamates  ;  of  these  ammonium  sulphamate. 
.  (  |  \  1  1 
'     * 


.    | 
SO2  j  N'JJ  *,  is  one  of  the  best  known. 

Sulphamide  (sui'fa-mid),  n.  (NJLSO*)  A 
compound  which  may  be  regarded  as  two 
molecules  of  ammonia  in  which  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  replaced  by  the  group  S02. 

Sulphate  (sul'fat),  n.  [From  sulphur.]  A 
salt  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
dibasic,  forming  two  classes  of  sulphates, 
viz.  neutral  sulphates,  in  which  the  two 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  acid  are  replaced 
by  metal,  and  acid  sulphates,  in  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  only  is  so  replaced.  The 
general  formula  of  the  former  class  is  M2SO4, 
and  of  the  latter  MHSO4.  (M  represents  a 
monovalent  metal.)  Of  the  sulphates,  some 
are  found  native;  some  are  very  soluble, 
some  sparingly  soluble,  and  some  insoluble. 
All  those  that  are  soluble  are  recognized  in 
solution  by  the  test  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of 
barium,  which  causes  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  barium,  insoluble  in  acids.  All 
the  insoluble  sulphates,  when  fused  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  yield  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  may  be  recognized  as  above.  Some 
neutral  sulphates  occur  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  and  others  occur  combined  with 
water.  The  most  important  sulphates  are- 
sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  or 
alum;  sulphate  of  ammonium,  employed  for 
making  carbonate  of  ammonia;  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  much  used  as  an 
escharotic  in  surgery,  and  also  used  in  dye- 
ing and  for  preparing  certain  green  pig- 
ments; sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol, 
used  in  making  ink,  and  very  extensively  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing;  it  is  also  much 
used  in  medicine  ;  sulphate  of  calcium,  or 
gypsum;  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  Epsom 
salts;  sulphate  of  manganese,  used  in  calico- 
printing;  sulphate  of  mercury,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  of 
calomel  ;  bisulphate  of  potash,  much  used 
as  a  flux  in  mineral  analysis;  sulphate  of 
sodium,  or  Glauber's  salts;  sulphate  of  quin- 
ine, much  used  in  medicine;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  used  in  surgery,  also 
in  the  preparation  of  drying  oils  for  var- 
nishes, and  in  the  reserve  or  resist  pastes  of 
the  calico-printer.  Many  double  sulphates 
are  known. 

SulphatiC  (sul-fat'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  con- 
taining, or  resembling  a  sulphate. 


Sulphide  (snl'fid),  ».  A  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  any  other  element,  or  with  a  body 
which  can  take  the  place  uf  an  element;  a 
sulphuret. 

The  sulphides  are,  for  the  mnst  part,  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxides,  and  like  tin.-  Uttrr  m.iv  In; 
divided  into  acid  and  basic  sulphides,  or  sulphur 
acids  and  sulphur  bases,  which  are  capable  of  unit- 
ing together  and  forming  sulphur  salts.  Double  sul- 
phide, a  compound  of  two  sulphides,  as  sulpharseni- 
ate  of  sodium,  which  is  a  compound  of  Bulpharsenic 
acid,  or  pentasulphide  of  arsenic,  and  sulphide  of  so- 
dimn.— Metallic  sulphide,  a  compound  of  sulphur 
;tii.l  metal.  //'.  Allen  Miller. 

Sulphindigotic  (sulf'in-di-got"ik),  a.    See 

SULPHOIHTDIGOTIO. 

Sulphion  (siil'n-on),  n.  A  term  applied  to 
a  hypothetical  body  consisting  of  one  equi- 
valent of  sulphur  and  four  equivalents  of 
oxygen:  so  called  in  reference  to  the  binary 
thenry  of  salts.  Graham. 

Sulphionide  (sul'n-on-ul).  n.  A  name  given 
in  the  binary  theory  of  salts  to  a  compound 
of  sulphion  with  a  metal,  or  with  a  body 
representing  a  metal;  as,  mtlphionide  of 
sodium,  otherwise  called  sulphate  of  swift. 
Graham. 

Sulphite  (sul'fit),  n.  [From  sulphur.]  A 
salt  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphites  are 
recognized  by  giving  off  the  suffocating 
smell  of  sulphurous  acid  when  acted  on  by 
a  stronger  acid.  A  very  close  analogy  exists 
between  them  and  the  carbonates. 

Sulpho-acid  ( sul'fo-as-id  ),  n.  An  acid  in 
which  sulphur  takes  the  place  of  oxygen: 
thus  we  have  sulpho-acetic  acid,  ttutpho- 
cyanic  acid,  &c. ,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  oxyacid  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
group  0  H  is  replaced  by  S ;  these  acids  are 
formulated  as  containing  the  group  SH. 

Sulphocyanate,  Sulphocyanide  (sul-fo- 
si'au-at,  sul-fo-si'an-id),7i.  A  salt  of  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid. 

Sulphocyanic  (sul'fo-si-an-ik),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  containing  sulphur  and  cyano- 
gen, or  derived  from  sulphocyanogen. — 
Sulphocyanic  acid  (CNHS),  an  acid  occur- 
ring in  the  seeds  and  blossoms  of  cruciferous 
plants.andin  the  salivaof  man  and  the  sheep. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  pure  acid  taste, 
and  smells  somewhat  like  vinegar.  It  col- 
ours the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  blood-red. 
It  yields  salts  called  sulphocyanates,  or 
sometimes  sulphocyanides. 

Sulphocyanogen  (sul'fo-si-an"o-jen),  n. 
((C  N>2  S.)  A  compound  of  sulphur  and  cyano- 
gen, called  also  sulphocyanic  anhydride.  It 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  deep  yellow 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether,  but  is  dissolved  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphpindigotic  (suTf6-in-di-got"ik),  a. 
1'ertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  indigo.  Written  also 
Sulphindigotic.  —  Sulphoindif/otic  or  sul- 
phindiaotic  acid  (C8H5NO.  SO3),  an  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
indigo.  When  1  part  of  pure  indigo  is  added 
to  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  addition  of 
water  causes  the  deposition  of  a  purple 
powder  called  sulphopurpuric  acid,  while 
a  blue  solution  is  obtained.  The  blue  solu- 
tion contains  two  acids,  sulphoiudigotic 
acid  and  hypo-sulphoindigotic  acid. 

Sulphopurpuric  Acid  (sul'f6-per-pu"rik 
as'id),  n.  See  under  SULPHOINDIGOTIC. 

Sulpho-salt,  Sulphosel  (sui'fo-sait,  sui'fo- 
sel),  n.  A  salt  in  which  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  sulphur.  Called  also  Sulphur-salt. 

Sulphovinate  (sul-fo-vi'uat),  n.  A  salt  of 
sulphovinic  acid. 

SulphoyiniC  (sul-fo-vin'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  derived  from,  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol.—  Sulpho- 
vinicacid  ((C2  H6)  H  S  04),  an  acid  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol, 
and  called  also  acid  sulphate  of  ethyl,  or 
ethylic  bisulphate.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste. 
and  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation 
without  being  decomposed  into  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  with  most  bases 
crystallizable  salts,  called  sulphovinates, 
which  are  all  soluble. 

Sulphur  (sul'fer),  n.  [L.  sulfur,  sulphur.] 
1.  Sym.  S.  At.  wt.  32.  Brimstone,  an  ele- 
mentary non  -  metallic  combustible  sub  - 
stance,  which  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world.  It  occurs  in 
great  abundance  in  the  mineral,  sparingly 
in  the  vegetable,  and  still  more  sparingly 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  occurs  some- 
times pure  or  merely  mixed,  and  sometimes 
in  chemical  combination  with  oxygen  and 
various  metals,  forming  sulphates  and  sul- 
phides. It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance 
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anil  purity  in  the  neighbouihood  uf  vol- 
canoes, modern  or  extinct,  as  in  Sicily;  and, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  chiefly  im- 
ported from  the  Mediterranean.  That  which 
i3  manufactured  in  this  country  is  obtained 
by  the  roasting  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  two  forms ;  that  of  a 
compact,  brittle  solid,  and  a  flue  powder. 
It  is  nearly  tasteless,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  when  rubbed  or  melted  emits  a 
peculiar  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-99; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  very  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  taken  up  by  spirits 
of  turpentine,  by  many  oils,  and  by  carbon 
disulphide.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  readily  melted  and  volatilized. 
It  fuses  at  232'  Fahr,  and  between  232°  and 
280'  it  possesses  the  greatest  degree  of 
fluidity,  and  when  cast  into  cylindrical 
moulds  forms  the  common  roll-sulphur  of 
commerce.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  solidifying  at  a  higher  degree,  or 
when  raised  to  320".  Between  430'  and  480° 
it  is  very  tenacious.  From  480'  to  its  boil- 
ing-point (792')  it  again  becomes  liquid.  At 
792'  it  rises  in  vapour,  and  in  close  vessels 
condenses  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  pow- 
der, called  flowers  of  sulphur.  When  sul- 
phur is  heated  to  at  least  430°,  and  then 
poured  into  water,  it  becomes  a  ductile 
mass,  and  may  be  employed  for  taking  the 
impressions  of  seals  and  medals.  Sulphur 
exists  in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms,  and 
also  as  an  amorphous  variety:  these  modifi- 
cations are  characterized  by  differences  in 
specific  gravity,  in  solubility  in  various 
liquids,  and  in  many  other  points.  Sulphur 
combines  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine, 
Ac.,  forming  various  important  compounds. 
It  unites  also  with  the  metals,  forming  sul- 
phides. It  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  lueifer-matches,  vulcanite,  and 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  also 
employed  in  medicine,  and  for  various  other 
purposes.— Crude  sulphur,  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  native  sulphur.  —  Sulphur 
group,  the  elementary  substances  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  tellurium;  all  having  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen.  —Roll  or  stick  sul- 
phur, sulphur  refined  and  cast  into  wooden 
moulds.— 2.  t  Considered  as  that  of  which 
lightning  consists. 

To  tear  with  thunder  tile  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  wkh  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  Shalt. 

—Stones  of  sulphur,  thunderbolts.   Shak. 

Sulphurate  (sul'fu-rat),  a.  Belonging  to 
sulphur;  of  the  colour  of  sulphur.  '  A  pale 
sulphurate  colour.'  Dr.  H.  More.  [Bare.] 

Sulphurate  (sul'fu-rat),  v.t.  To  impregnate 
or  combine  with  sulphur;  to  subject  to  the 
action  of  sulphur. 

SulphuratiOH  (sul-fu-ra'shon),  n.  1.  Act  of 
dressing  or  anointing  with  sulphur.  Bentley. 
2.  The  subjection  of  a  substance,  such  as 
straw-plait,  silks,  woollens,  &c.,  totheaction 
of  sulphur  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 

Sulphurator  (sul'fu-ra-Wr),  ».  An  appara- 
tus for  impregnating  with  or  exposing  to 
the  action  of  sulphur ;  especially,  an  appa- 
ratus for  fumigating  or  bleaching  by  means 
of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

Sulphureity  (sul-fer-e'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sulphureous.  B.  Jonson.  [Rare.] 

Sulphureous  (sul-fu're-us),  a.  Consisting 
of  sulphur ;  having  the  qualities  of  sulphur 
or  brimstone;  impregnated  with  sulphur; 
sulphurous.  'Etna  vomiting  sulphureous 
fire.'  Dryden. 

Sulphureously  (sul-fu're-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
sulphureous  manner.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sulphureousness  (sul-f u're-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  sulphureous. 

Sulphuret  (sul'fu-ret),  n.  Same  as  Sulphide. 

Sulphuretted  (sul'fu-ret-ed),  a.  Applied  to 
bodies  having  sulphur  in  combination.— 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (H38),  a  compound 
formed  when  hydrogen  and  sulphur  come 
in  contact  in  the  nascent  state.  It  is  a 
transparent  colourless  gas,  recognized  by 
its  peculiar  fetid  odour,  resembling  that  of 
putrid  eggs.  It  is  very  deleterious  to  animal 
life,  and  is  often  formed  where  animal 
matters  or  excrements  putrefy.  It  is  the 
active  constituent  of  sulphureous  mineral 
waters.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Hydrosulphuric  Acid,  Sulphydric  Acid,  and 
Hydrothionic  Acid.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  metallic  sulphide,  espe- 
cially sulphide  of  iron  or  of  antimony,  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  (sul-fii'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  sulphur.— Sulphuric  acid,  oil 


uf  vitriol,  a  most  important  »cid,  discovered 
l.v  Basil  Valentine  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  formerly  procured 
by  the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron, 
called  grfi'n  ritri<*l,  whence  the  corrosive 
liquid  which  came  over  in  the  distillation, 
having  all  oily  consistence,  was  called  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  is  now  prepared  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  by  burning  sulphur,  or  more 
frequently  iron  pyrites,  in  closed  furnaces, 
and  leading  the  fumes,  mixed  with  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  into  large  leaden  chambers, 
into  which  jets  of  steam  are  continuously 
sent.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  nitre 
contained  in  pots,  which  are  placed  between 
the  sulphur  ovens  and  the  chambers.  The 
sulphur  dioxide  takes  away  part  of  the  oxy- 
gen from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  are 
again  oxidized  by  the  air  in  the  chambers. 
The  sulphur  trioxule  produced  unites  with 
the  steam  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid 
produced  in  the  chamber  is  condensed  in 
leaden  vessels  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
gravity,  when  it  is  run  into  glass,  or  some- 
times into  platinum  vessels,  where  the  con- 
densation is  continued.  Pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  a  dense,  oily,  colourless  fluid,  hav- 
ing, when  strongly  concentrated,  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1'8.  It  is  exceedingly  acid 
and  corrosive,  decomposing  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It 
unites  with  alkaline  substances,  and  sepa- 
rates most  of  the  other  acids  from  their 
combinations  with  the  alkalies.  It  has  a 
very  great  affinity  for  water,  and  unites  with 
it  in  every  proportion,  producing  great  heat; 
it  attracts  moisture  strongly  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, becoming  rapidly  weaker  if  exposed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  never 
pure,  but  it  may  be  purified  by  distillation. 
With  bases  sulphuric  acid  forms  salts  called 
sulphates,  some  of  which  are  neutral  and 
others  acid.  By  concentrating  sulphuric 
acid  as  far  as  is  possible  without  decompo- 
sition, and  cooling  the  liquid  so  obtained, 
crystals  of  the  true  acid,  HoSO^  are  formed. 


, 

The  ordinary  acid  is  a  hydrate  of  H2S04  of 
varying  composition.  A  form  of  sulphuric 
acid  known  as  Nordhausen  acid  is  prepared 
by  heating  green  vitriol  in  closed  vessels;  it 
is  a  solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  sulphuric 
acid  (H2SO4SO3),  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pyrosulphuric  acid  (H2S2Oj).  The  best  test 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  whether 
free  or  combined,  is  a  soluble  compound  of 
barium.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  is  added  to  a  liquid  containing 
sulphuric  acid  it  causes  a  white  precipitate, 
viz.  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  not  only 
insoluble  in  water,  but  in  the  strongest 
acids.  Of  all  the  acids  the  sulphuric  is  the 
most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  in 
fact  the  primary  agent  for  obtaining  almost 
all  the  others  by  disengaging  them  from 
their  saline  combinations.  Its  uses  to  the 
scientific  chemist  are  innumerable.  In 
medicine  it  is  used  in  a  diluted  state  as  a 
refrigerant.  See  SULPHATE.  —  Sulphuric 
ether,  ethylic,  vinic,  or  ordinary  ether  — 
(CjH^O—  a  colourless  transparent  liquid, 
of  a  pleasant  smell  and  a  pungent  taste,  ex- 
tremely exhilarating,  and  producing  a  de- 
gree of  intoxication  when  its  vapour  is  in- 
haled by  the  nostrils.  It  is  produced  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol,  and  by  various  other 
means.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0  720.  It  is 
extremely  volatile  and  highly  inflammable; 
and  its  vapour,  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmo- 
spheric air,  forms  a  very  dangerous  explo- 
sive mixture.  It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of 
water,  and  is  miscible  with  alcohol  and  the 
fatty  and  volatile  oils  in  all  proportions.  It 
is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.  The  vapour  of  ether  has 
been  administered  with  success  to  patients 
when  about  to  undergo  surgical  operations, 
but  it  is  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by 
chloroform.  True  sulphuric  ether,  known 
also  as  sulphate  of  ethyl  —  (C3H5)2S04  —  is  an 
oily  liquid,  of  burning  taste  and  ethereal 
odour,  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  of 
sp.  gr.  1120,  and  almost  incapable  of  being 
distilled  without  decomposition,  as  at  a 
temperature  of  about  280°  it  resolves  itself 
into  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  olefiant 
gas.—  Sulphuric  oxide,  or  sulphur  trioxide 
(S0a),  is  a  white  crystalline  body  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  oxide  (which 
seeX  When  this  oxide  is  thrown  into  water 
it  combines  rapidly  with  the  latter  to  form 
sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphurine  (  sul'fer-m  ),  a.  Pertaining  to 


orn-^'mbling  sulphur;  BUlphureoo*.  Bailey 
[Rare.] 

Sulphuring  (sul'fer-ing).  »i.  1.  In  bleach- 
iii'j,  A  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid.— 2.  In  calico-printing,  the  pro- 
cess of  exposing  printed  calicoes  to  sulphur- 
ous acid  fumes  in  the  operation  of  fixing 
steam -col  ours. 

Sulphur-ore  (sul'fer-or),  n.  The  commer- 
cial name  of  iron  pyrites,  from  the  fact  that 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  are  obtained 
from  it. 

Sulphurous  (  sul'fer-ns  ),  a.  Made  or  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur;  like  sulphur;  con- 
taining sulphur.  'There's  the  sulphurous 
pit'  Shak,— Sulphurous  oxide,  a  gas  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  air  or  dry 
oxygen.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless, 
of  a  disagreeable  taste,  a  pungent  and  suffo- 
cating odour,  is  fatal  to  life,  and  very  inju- 
rious to  vegetation.  At  45°,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres,  it  becomes  liquid, 
and  also  at  0°  under  the  pressure  of  one  at- 
mosphere. It  extinguishes  flame,  but  is  not 
itself  inflammable.  It  has  considerable 
bleaching  properties,  so  that  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  are  often  used  to  whiten 
straw,  and  silk  and  cotton  goods.  This  gas 
is  also  called  Sulphur  Dioxide;  when  led 
into  water  it  forms  sulphurous  acid  (H2S03). 
This  acid  readily  takes  up  oxygen,  passing 
into  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  dibasic,  forming 
salts  called  sulphites. 

Sulphur -salt  (sul'fer-salt).    See  SULPHO- 

SALT. 

Sulphur -wort  (sul'fer- wert),  n.  A  plant, 
hog's  fennel,  of  the  genus  Peucedanum,  the 
P.  ojficinale.  See  PEUCEDANUM. 

Sulphury  ( sul'iur-i ),  a.  Partaking  of  sul- 
phur; having  the  qualities  of  sulphur. 
'Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  siroc.' 
Byron. 

Sulphydric  (sulM'drik),  a.  See  under  SUL- 
PHURETTED. 

Sulpitian  (sul-pi'shi-an),  n.  In  the  It.  Cath. 
Ch.  one  of  an  order  of  priests  established  in 
France  in  1642  for  the  purpose  of  training 
young  men  for  the  clerical  office :  so  called 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  where 
they  were  first  organized. 

Sultan  (sul'tan),  n.  [Ar.  sultAn;  Chal.  shil- 
ton,  one  in  power,  a  ruler,  magistrate,  from 
shalat,  to  exercise  or  have  dominion.]  The 
ordinary  title  of  Mohammedan  sovereigns ; 
as,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  or  of  Marocco ; 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  appellation  given 
to  the  ruler  of  Turkey,  who  assumes  the 
title  of  Sultan  of  sultans. 

Sultana  (s-ul-ta'na),  n.  1.  The  queen  of  a 
sultan ;  the  empress  of  the  Turks ;  a  sul- 
taness.  — 2.  A  name  given  to  birds  of  the 
genus  Porphyrio,  family  Rallidie.  The  P. 


Sultana  (Porphyr 


artinica). 


martinica  is  a  magnificent  species  of  marsh- 
bird  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
southern  United  States.  Like  its  congeners, 
it  has  long  toes  which  support  it  on  the 
aquatic  herbage  which  often  covers  the 
places  of  its  resort. 

Sultana-bird  (sul-ta'na-berd),  n.  See  SUL- 
TANA. 

Sultanate  ( sul'tan-at ),  n.  The  rule  or  do- 
minion of  a  sultan;  sultanship. 

SultaneSS  (sul'tan-es),  n.     A  sultana. 

Sultan-flower  (sul'tan-flou-er),  n.  A  name 
given  to  two  species  of  composite  plants  of 
the  genus  Amberboa  —  A.  odorata,  called 
also  Sweet  Sultan,  and  A.  moschata,  called 
also  Purple  Sultan. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtme;      y,  Sc.  Sey. 
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Sultanic  (snl-tan'ik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  sultan;  imperial. 

Sultanin  (sul'tan-in),  n.  1.  A  former  Turk- 
ish money  of  account,  \v.irlli  ll!0  aspers ; 
also,  a  gold  coin  worth  10*. —2.  The  Vene- 
tian uold  sequin.  Ximtiwiids. 

Sultanry  (sul'tan-ri),  n.  The  dominions  of 
a  sultan.  '  The  xitltanri/  of  the  Mamelukes.' 
Bacon. 

Sultanship  (sul'tan-ship),  n.  The  office  or 
state  of  a  sultan. 

Sultaiiy  t  (snl  t:in-i),  n.     Same  as  Sultanry. 

Sultriness  (aul'tri-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sultry;  heat  with  a  moist  or  close  air. 

Sultry  (sul'tri),  a.  [A  form  of  sweltry,  O.E. 
aueltrie,  sultry,  from  tucclter,  which  again  is 
from  mi' fit,  to  faint,  to  be  oppress tM I  with 
heat.  SeeSwELT.J  1.  Very  hot,  burning, 
aud  oppressive.  'Libya's  sultry  deserts  ' 
Addiaun.  '  The  burning  sky  and  sultry  sun.' 
Dryden. — 2.  Very  hot  and  moist,  or  hot, 
close,  stagnant,  aud  heavy,  as  air  or  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Sum  (sum),  n.  [O.  Fr.  sit  me,  some,  Mod.  Fr. 
mniiine,  from  L.  minima,  a  sum,  fern,  of  uttin- 
inu.f,  highest,  superl.  of  superun,  that  is 
above,  from  super,  above.]  1.  The  aggre- 
gate of  two  or  more  numbers,  magnitudes, 
quantities,  or  particulars;  the  amount  or 
whole  of  any  number  of  individuals  or  par- 
ticulars added;  as,  the  sum  of  5  and  7  ia  12; 
the  sum  of  a  and  b  is  a  +  6. 

How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  to  me,  O  God ! 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them !  Ps.  cxxxix.  17. 

You  know  how  much  the  gross  stitn  of  deuce-ace 
amounts  to.  SftaA. 

Hence— 2.  The  whole  number  or  quantity. 

The  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age.  Shaft. 

The  tflory  of  the  sum  of  things 
Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go.     Tennyson. 

3.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency;  any 
amount  indefinitely;  as,  I  sent  him  a  sum 
of  money,  a  small  sum,  or  a  large  si«n;  I  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  in  bank-notes.  'Cer- 
tain sums  of  gold.'  Shafc.  —  4.  The  whole 
abstracted;  the  principal  points  or  thoughts 
when  viewed  together;  the  amount;  the  sub- 
stance; as,  this  is  the  mm  of  all  the  evidence 
in  the  case;  this  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  bis  objections  ;  the  sutn  of  all  I  have 
said  is  this.  'This  is  the  very  an  HI  of  all.' 
Shak. 

The  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain; 
O  may  they  graven  on  thy  heart  remain ! 
Be  humble  and  be  just.  Prior. 

—In  mm,  in  short;  in  brief. 

In  sum,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration  for 
Chaucer  than  myself.  Dryden. 

5.  Height;  completion. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss.        AliUon. 

6.  An  arithmetical  problem  to  be  solved,  or 
example  of  a  rule  to  be  wrought  out;  such 
a  problem  worked  out  and  the  various  steps 
shown. 

He  took  out  of  it  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  folded 
small,  and  quite  covered  with  long  sums  carefully 
worked.  From  the  glimpse  I  had  of  them,  I  should 
say  that  I  never  saw  such  sums  out  of  a  school 
ciphering-book.  Dickens. 

Sum  (sum),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  summed;  ppr. 
svmming.  1.  To  add  into  one  whole;  to  add 
together  and  find  what  the  whole  amount  is; 
to  cast  up;  to  ascertain  the  totality  of:  often 
followed  by  up;  as,  to  sum  or  to  sum  up  a 
column  of  figures.  'Summed  the  account 
of  chance.'  Shak. 

The  hour  doth  rather  sum  up  the  moments  than 
divide  the  day.  Bacon. 

Sinn  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day. 
And  iu  the  morning  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

George  Herbert. 

2.  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  small  compass; 
to  comprise  in  a  few  words:  usually  with  up; 
as,  to  sum  up  evidence;  he  summed  up  his 
arguments  at  the  close  of  his  speech  with 
great  force  and  effect. 

'  Go  to  the  ant.  thou  sluggard,'  in  few  words,  sums 
ttf  the  moral  of  this  fable.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.f  In  falconry,  to  have  (the  feathers)  full 
grownandinfullnumber.  '  With  prosperous 
wing  full  sitmm'd.'  Milton. 

Feather'd  soon  and  fledge 
Their  pens  they  sitmm'd.  Milton. 

Hence  — 4.  t  To  supply  with  full  clothing. 
Beau.  &  Ft. — To  sum  up  evidence,  to  reca- 
pitulate to  the  jury,  in  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct manner,  the  different  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  adduced  in 
evidence  in  the  case  before  the  court,  giving 
at  the  same  time  an  exposition  of  the  law 
where  it  appears  necessary:  said  of  the  pre- 
siding judge  in  a  jury  court.  It  may  also  be 


Sumbul  (Euryan- 


said  of  a  counsel  summing  up  his  own  ease 
at  the  close  of  the  evidence  which  he  has 
adduced. 

Sumac,  Sumach  (su'mak),  n.  [Kr.  y>nna<\ 
fruin  Ar.  xtnninnk.  sumach,  frmn  ffffnotot, 
to  be  tall.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants  (Rhus), 
of  many  species,  some  of  whicli  are  used 
in  tanning,  some  in  dyeing,  and  snme  in 
medicine.— 2.  The  powdered  leaves,  pedun- 
cles, and  young  branches  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  Rhus  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 
The  sumac  of  •commerce  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the 
aims  Cvriaria.  (See  RHUS.) 
Written  also  Xhnmach. 

Sumage,  t       Summage  t 

( sum  'aj ),  n.  A  toll  for 
rarringe  on  horseback;  a 
horse-load. 

Sumatran  (so-ma'tran),  n. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sumatra. 

Sumatran  (sb-ma'tran),  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  Sumatra 
or  its  inhabitants. 

Sumbul  (sum'bul),  n.  An 
Kn^tern  name  for  the  root 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
jPuryanptem  Sumbul.  It 
contains  a  strongly  odor- 
ous principle,  like  that  of 
musk,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  stimu- 
lating tonic.  Also  an  East- 
ern (Arabic)  name  of  spike- 
nard (which  see).  ,nl  ,h-ttrvan 

Sumlesa  (sum'les),  a.    Not  ^K?iSS3)! 
to  be  summed  up  or  com- 
puted; of  which  the  amount  cannot  be  as- 
certained; incalculable;  inestimable. 

As  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sum/ess  treasuries.  Shak. 

Summarily  (sum'a-ri-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  sum- 
mary manner;  briefly;  concisely;  in  a  nar- 
row compass  or  in  few  words;  as,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  teaches  us  summarily  the  things  we 
are  to  ask  for— 2.  In  a  short  way  or  method; 
without  delay. 

When  the  parties  proce«d  summarily,  and  they 
choose  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  tie  cause  is 
made  plenary.  -Ayliffe. 

Summarize,  Summarise  (sum'a-riz),  v.t. 
pret.  (tpp.  summarized;  ppr.  summarizing. 
To  make  a  summary  or  abstract  of;  to  reduce 
to  or  express  in  a  summary ;  to  represent 
briefly. 

Summary  (sum'a-ri),  a.  [Fr.  som-mairc, 
summary,  compendious.  See  SUM.]  1.  Re- 
duced into  a  narrow  compass  or  into  few 
words;  short;  brief;  concise;  compendious; 
as,  a  siimmary  statement  of  arguments  or 
objections. — 2.  Rapidly  performed;  quickly 
executed ;  effected  by  a  short  way  or  method. 

He  cleared  the  table  by  the  summary  process  of 
tilting  everything  upon  it  into  the  fireplace.  Dickens, 

3.  In  law,  said  of  proceedings  carried  on  by 
methods  intended  to  facilitate  the  despatch 
of  business;  thus,  a  summary  conviction  is  a 
conviction  before  magistrates  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury;  such  also  is  the  com- 
mittal of  an  offender  by  a  judge  for  con- 
tempt of  court.—  SYN.  Short,  brief,  concise, 
compendious,  succinct,  prompt,  rapid. 
Summary  (sum'a-ri),  n.  [L.  summariutn, 
a  summary,  from  summa,  a  sum.  See  SUM.  ] 

1.  An  abridged  or  condensed  statement  or 
account ;  an  abstract,  abridgment,  or  com- 
pendium, containing  the  sum  or  substance 
of  a  fuller  statement;  as,  the  comprehen- 
sive summari/  of  our  duty  to  God  in  the 
first  table  of  the  law. 

And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 

When  lime  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles.    Shak. 

2.  In  law,  a  short  application  to  a  court  or 
judge  without  the  formality  of  a  full  pro- 
ceeding. 

Summation  (sum-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
forming  a  sum  or  total  amount. 

Of  this  series  no  summation  is  possible  to  a  finite 
intellect.  De  Quincty. 

2.  An  aggregate.— Sumntation  of  series,  in 
Math,  see  SERIES. 

Summer  (sum'er),  n.  One  who  sums;  one 
who  casts  up  an  account. 

Summer  (sum'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sumor,  sumer; 
common  to  the  Teutonic  languages;  O.H.G. 
and  Icel.  sumar,  G.  and  Dan.  sommer,  Sw. 
sommar,  D.  somer,  zomer.  The  origin  is 
doubtful,  though  probably  the  root  is  that 
of  sun.]  1.  That  season  of  the  year  when 
the  sun  shines  most  directly  upon  any  re- 
gion; the  warmest  season  of  the  year.  North 


of  the  equator  it  may  be  roughly  said  to  in- 
clude the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Astronomically  considered,  summer  begins 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  when  the  sun 
enters  Cancer,  about  the  21st  of  June,  and 
continues  for  three  months,  till  September 
23d,  during  which  time  the  sun,  being  north  of 
the  equator,  shines  more  directly  upon  this 
part  of  the  earth,  which  renders  this  the 
hottest  period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes  south 
of  the  equator  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or  it  is  summer  there  when  it  is  winter  here. 
The  entire  year  is  also  sometimes  divided 
into  summer  and  winter,  the  former  signi- 
fying the  warmer  and  the  latter  the  colder 
part  of  the  year.—  2.  A  whole  year;  a  twelve- 
month. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece.  Shat. 

—Indian  summer.    See  under  INDIAN.  —  St. 

Mttrfitt'H  mi  tn  ma;  a  period  of  fine  weather 
after  winter  has  set  in,  occurring  about  St. 
.Martin's  day,  November  llth;  hence,  pros- 
perity after  misfortune. 

Expect  Saint  Martin  s  summer,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars.  Shak. 

Those  last  few  years  were  her  summer  of  St. 
JfettMte.  Lawrence. 

Summer  (sum'er),  a.  Relating  to  summer; 
as,  summer  heat. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour.    Judg.  tii.  20. 

Summer  (sum'er),  D.I.  To  pass  the  summer 
or  warm  season.  'The  fowls  shall  summer 
upon  them.'  Is.  xviii.  G. 

And  thou  shale  walk  in  soft  white  light  with  kings 

and  priests  abroad, 
And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills 

of  God.  Aird. 

Summer  (sum'er),  v.t.  1.  To  keep  or  carry 
through  the  summer.  [Rare.] 

Maids  well  summered  and  warm  kept  are,  like  flies 
at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their 
eyes.  shak. 

2.  To  feed  during  the  summer,  as  cattle. 
[Scotch.] 

Summer  (sum'er),  n.  [Fr.  sommier,  a  pack- 
horse,  a  rafter,  from  L.  sagmariits,  from  L. 
and  Gr.  sagma,  a  pack-saddle.]  In  building, 
(a)  a  large  stone,  the  first  that  is  laid  over 
columns  and  pilasters,  beginning  to  make  a 
cross  vault,  or  a  stone  laid  over  a  column 
and  hollowed  to  receive  the  first  haunch  of 
a  platband.  (&)  A  lintel,  (c)  A  large  timber 
or  beam  laid  as  a  bearing  beam,  (d)  A  girder. 
(e)  A  brest-summer. 

Summer-COlts  (sum'er-kolts),  n.  pi.  A  pro- 
vincial term  for  the  quivering,  vaporous  a]  - 
pearance  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  heated  in  summer. 

Summer  -cypress  (  sum'er-  si  -pre  s),  n.  A 
plant,  a  species  of  Kochia,  K.  scoparia. 

Summer-duck  (sum'6r-duk),  n.  A  very 
beautiful  North  American  migratory  spe- 
cies of  duck  (Dendronessa  ttponaa  or  Aix 
sponsa),  belonging  to  the  section  having  the 
hind  toe  destitute  of  membrane,  very  similar 
to  the  mandarin  duck  of  the  Chinese.  It 
has  been  found  capable  of  domestication. 
Called  also  Wood-duck. 

Summer  -fallow  (sum'er-fal-16),  n.  [See 
FALLOW.]  Naked  fallow;  land  lying  bare 
of  cropsin  summer,  but  frequently  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  rolled  so  as  to  pulverize  it 
and  clean  it  of  weeds. 

Summer-fallow  (smn'er-fal-16),  a.  Lying 
fallow  during  the  summer. 

Summer-fallow  (sum'er-fal-16),  v.t.  To 
plough  and  let  lie  fallow;  to  plough  and 
work  repeatedly  in  summer  to  prepare  for 
wheat  or  other  crop. 

Summer-house  (sum'er-hous),  n.  i.  A 
house  or  apartment  in  a  garden  to  be  used 
in  summer.—  2.  A  house  for  summer  resid- 
ence. 

Summering  (sum'er-ing),  n.  1.  In  arch,  in 
cylindrical  vaulting,  the  two  surfaces  inter- 
secting the  intrados  of  a  vault  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  axisof  the  cylinder.  In  conic  vaulting, 
where  the  axis  is  horizontal,  the  two  surfaces 
which,  if  produced,  would  intersect  the  axis 
of  the  cone.  Gwilt.  Written  also  Sommering. 
2.  A  kind  of  early  apple.  —  3.  t  Rural  merry- 
making at  midsummer;  a  summer  holiday. 


Summerliness(sum'£r-li-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  having  a  mild  or  summer-like  tempera- 
ture. Fuller.  [Rare.] 

Summersault  (sum'er-salt),  n.  See  SOMER- 
SAULT. 

O'er  each  hillock  it  will  vault, 

And  nimbly  do  the  summersault.         Draytott, 

Summer  -seeming  (snm'er-sem-ing),  a. 
Appearing  like  summer;  full-blown;  rank 
or  luxuriant.  '  Summer  -  seeming  lust.' 
Shak. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      J,  job;      fa,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      ?H,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w.  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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Summerset   (sum  er-set),   n-      Same   as  ! 
Sonwwmft 

Summer-Stir  (sum'er-ster),  v.t  Tosummer- 
fallow. 

Summer-stone(sum'er-st6n),  n.  See  SKEW- 
CORBEL. 

Summer -swelling  (sum'er-swel-ing),  a. 
Growing  up  in  summer.  'The  gtunnier- 
ttwellitui  flower.'  Shah: 

Summer-time(sum'er-tim),  n.  The  summer 
season.  'The  genial  summer-time.'  Long- 
fellow. 

Summer-tree  (sum'i-r-tre),  ».  A  beam  full 
of  mortises  for  the  reception  of  the  ends  of 
joists. 

Summer-wheat  (sum'er-whet),  n.  w  heat 
sown  in  spring,  as  opposed  to  winter-wheat 
or  that  which  is  sown  in  autumn. 

Summery  (sum'er-i),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
summer;  like  summer.  [Rare.] 

SummlSt  (sum'iat).  n.     One  who  forms  an  | 
abridgment  or  summary.     [Rare.] 

A  book  entitled  The  Tax  of  the  Apostolical 
Chamber  or  Chancery,  whereby  may  be  learned 
more  sorts  of  wickedness  than  from  all  the  sitm- 
misfs  and  the  summaries  of  all  vices.  Bp.  Bull. 

Summit  (sum'it),  n.  [Fr.  sommet,  dim.  of 
O.Fr.  aom,  a  summit,  from  L.  summum, 
highest  part.  See  SUM.]  1.  The  top;  the 
highest  point;  as,  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
'  Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount ' 
Shak.— 2.  The  highest  point  or  degree;  ut- 
most elevation ;  as,  the  summit  of  human 
fame.— 3.  In  conch,  the  most  elevated  point 
of  the  shell  where  the  hinge  is  placed. 

Summitless  (sum'it-les),  a.  Having  no 
summit.  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Summit  -  level  (sum 'it -lev -el),  n.  The 
highest  level;  the  highest  of  a  series  of 
elevations  over  which  a  canal,  watercourse, 
railway,  or  the  like  is  carried. 

Summityt  (sum'it-i),  n.  [L.  summitas,  from 
summit*,  highest.]  1.  The  height  or  top  of 
anything.  Swift.— 2.  The  utmost  degree; 
perfection.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Summon  (sum 'on),  v.t.  [O.E.  somone, 
8omne,sompne,fTomO.Fr.somonert8umunert 
semoner,  Mod.  Fr.  semondre,  to  move,  from 
L.  sttmtnonere,  submonere—sub,  under,  pri- 
vately, and  moneo,  to  remind  (whence  moni- 
tton,  monitor,  &c. ).  ]  1.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify 
by  authority  to  appear  at  a  place  specified,  or 
to  attend  in  person  to  some  public  duty,  or 
both;  especially,  to  command  to  appear  in 
court ;  as,  to  summon  a  jury ;  to  summo?i 
witnesses.  '  Xor  trumpets  summon  him  to 
war.'  Dryden. 

The  parliament  is  summoned  by  the  king's  writ  or 
letter.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  call;  to  send  for;  to  ask  the  attendance 
of. 

Then  summon' tt  to  the  porch  we  went.    Tennyson. 

3.  To  call  on;  to  warn;  especially,  to  call 
upon  to  surrender ;  as,  to  summon  a  fort 
'Summon  the  town.'    Shak. 

Coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part  and  bid  good  night.     Shafc. 

4.  To  call  up ;  to  excite  into  action  or  exer- 
tion; to  rouse;  to  raise:  withwp;  as,  summon 
up  all  your  strength  or  courage. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.     Shak, 

—Call,  Convoke,  Summon,  See  CALL.— SYN. 
To  call,  cite,  notify,  convene,  convoke,  in- 
vite, bid,  warn,  rouse,  excite. 

Summoner  (sum'on-er),  n.  One  who  sum- 
mons or  cites  by  authority;  especially,  one 
employed  to  warn  persons  to  appear  in 
court;  also,  a  former  name  for  an  apparitor. 

Summons  (sum'onz),  n.;  apparently  plural 
but  really  singular  and  used  as  such,  the 
plural  being  summonses.  (Fielding,  how- 
ever, has  the  erroneous  expression:  'all 
these  summons  proving  ineffectual.')  [O.E. 
somons,  somounee,  O.Fr.  semonce,  semonse, 
a  summons,  fern,  forms  of  semens,  pp.  of  se- 
mondre.  See  SUMMON.]  1.  A  call  by  autho- 
rity or  the  command  of  a  superior  to  appear 
at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some  pub- 
lic duty. 

This  summons  he  resolved  not  to  disobey. 

Bp.  Felt. 

He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious  and  to  offer  par- 
don; but  neither  summons  nor  pardon  was  regarded. 
Hayiuard. 

2.  An  invitation  or  asking  to  go  to,  or  appear 
at,  some  place ;  a  call,  with  more  or  less 
earnestness  or  insistence. 

Then  flew  in  a  dove 
And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea.     Tennyson. 

3.  In  law,  a  call  by  authority  to  appear  in  a 
court;  also,  the  written  or  printed  document 
by  which  such  call  is  given;  a  citation  to 
appear  before  a  judge  or  magistrate;  spe- 


cific-ally, (a)  a  writ  calling  on  a  defendant 
to  cause  an  appearance  to  the  action  to  be 
t-ntt-u'd  for  him  within  a  certain  time  after 
service,  in  default  whereof  the  plaintiff  may 
proceed  to  judgment  and  execution.  (6)  An 
application  to  a  judge  at  chambers,  whether 
at  law  or  in  equity,  (c)  A  citation  summon- 
ing a  person  to  appear  before  a  police  magis- 
trate or  bench  of  justices,  (d)  In  Scot*  law, 
a  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  sovereign's  name,  or.  if  in  a  sheriff  court, 
in  the  name  of  the  sheriff,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  and  conclusions  of  an  action,  and 
containing  a  warrant  or  mandate  to  messen- 
gers-at-arms  or  sheriff-officers  to  cite  the 
defender  to  appear  in  court.— 4.  Mllit.  a  call 
to  surrender. 

Summons  (sum'onz),  v.t.  To  serve  with  a 
summons;  to  summon.  Swift.  [Obsolete 
and  Scotch.] 

Summum  Bo  mini  (suin'murnb&'iium).  [L.] 
The  chief  g<»od. 

Sumnert  (sum'ner),  n.  A  summouer.  Mil- 
ton. 

Sumoom  (su-moraO,  n.     Same  as  Simoom. 

Sump  (sump),  n.  [L.G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  sump, 
D.  somp,  G.  sumpf,  a  swamp,  marsh,  pool.] 
1.  A  puddle  or  pool  of  dirty  water.  [Pro- 
vincial.]—2.  A  pond  of  water  reserved  for 
salt-works. —3.  A  round  pit  of  stone,  lined 
with  clay,  for  receiving  the  metal  on  its  first 
fusion. — 4.  The  cistern  or  reservoir  made  at 
the  lowest  point  of  a  mine,  from  which  is 
pumped  the  water  which  accumulates  there. 

Sumph  (sumf),  n.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Sc. 
souf,  a  stupid  person,  a  sumph,  correspond- 
ing to  D.  sw/,  dull,  melancholy,  doting.]  A 
dunce;  a  blockhead;  a  soft  dull  fellow. 
[Scotch.] 

A  more  than  usual  sumph  produced  an  avenging 
epigram  upon  him  and  two  other  traitors. 

Prof,  ll'ilson. 

Sumphish  (sumf'ish),  a.  Like  a  sumph; 
characteristic  of  a  sumph;  stupid,  "i'he 
sumphish  mob.'  Ramsay.  [Scotch.] 

Sumpit  (sum'pit),  n,  A  small  poisoned  dart 
or  arrow,  thrown  by  means  of  a  sumpitan 
(which  see). 

Sumpitan  (sum'pit-an),  n.  A  long  straight 
cane  tube  or  blowpipe,  in  which  a  poisoned 
dart  is  placed  and  expelled  by  the  breath. 
It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Borneo  and 
other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Sumpter  (sump'ter),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
O. Fr.  somier,  Mod.  Fr.  sommier,  Pr.  saumier, 
from  L.L.  saumarius,  salmarius,  from  L. 
sagmarius,  a  pack-horse,  from  L.  and  Gr. 
sagma,  a  pack-saddle,  a  load.  See  SUMMER.] 
l.t  A  pack;  a  burden.  Beau.  &  Fl.—Z.  An 
animal,  particularly  a  horse,  that  carries 
clothes  or  furniture,  or  necessaries  for  a 
journey;  a  baggage-horse;  a  pack-horse. 
With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  summers 
sent.  Dryden. 

Sumpter  (sump'tei1),  a.  Applied  to  an  ani- 
mal, as  a  horse  or  mule,  that  carries  neces- 
saries, as  of  an  army ;  as,  a  sttmpter  horse ; 
a  sumpter  mule. 

Sumpter  -  saddle  ( sump'ter-sad-I ),  n.  A 
pack-saddle. 

Sumption t  (sum'shon),  n.  [L.  sumptio, 
sumptionis,  from  sumo,  sumptum,  to  take.] 
The  act  of  taking.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sumptuary  (sump'tu-a-ri),  a.  [L.  sumptu- 
arius,  from  sumptus,  expense,  from  sumo, 
sumptum,  to  take  up,  use,  spend—  sub,  and 
emo,  to  buy,  originally  to  spend.]  Relating 
to  expense ;  regulating  expense  or  expendi- 
ture.— Sumptuary  laws,  laws  made  to  re- 
strain excess  in  apparel,  food,  or  any  luxu- 
ries. Such  laws  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  in  force  in  many  states. 

It  is  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption, 
therefore,  in  kings  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  watch 
over  the  economy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain 
their  expense,  either  by  sumptuary  taws  or  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries. 

Adam.  Smith. 

Sumptuosityt  (snmp-tu-os'i-ti),  n.  [From 
sumptuous.  ]  Expensiveness ;  costliness. 
Raleigh. 

Sumptuous  (sump'tu-us),  a.  [L.  sumptu- 
osus,  from  sumptus,  cost,  expense.  See 
SUMPTUARY.  ]  Costly  ;  expensive  ;  hence, 
splendid ;  magnificent ;  as,  a  sumptuous 
house  or  table;  sumptuous  apparel. 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  our 
tables  and  attendance.  Atterbury. 

She  spoke  and  turned  her  sumptuous  head,  with  eyes 
Of  sliming  expectation  fixed  on  mine.  Tennyson. 

SYN.  Costly,  expensive,  splendid,  magnifi- 
cent, lordly,  princely. 

Sumptuously  ( sump'tu-us-li ),  adv.  In  a 
sumptuous  manner;  expensively;  splendidly; 
with  great  magnificence. 


SumptUOUSness  (sump'tu-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  sumptuous;  costliness;  ex- 
pensiveness;  splendour;  magnificence. 

I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  who  can  reconcile 
sutnptitousness  and  charity.  Boylt. 

Sumpturet  (sump'tur),  n.  Sumptuousness; 
magnificence.  Chapman. 

Sun  (sun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sitnne  (fern.),  Icel. 
O.H.G.  and  Goth,  gunna  (Goth,  also  sunno), 
G.  sonne,  L.G.  nut  me,  D.  zun.  There  are  kin- 
dred forms  with  final  /,  Icel.  $61,  Dan.  and  S  w 
sol,  also  rarely  A.  Sax.  s6l;  these  forms  coin- 
ciding with  L.  sol;  also  (with  common  inter- 
change of  s  and  h)  Gr.  helios,  W.  haul,  Corn. 
haul,  Armor,  heol.  From  a  root  meaning  to 
shine.]  1.  The  splendid  orb  or  luminary 
which,  being  in  or  near  the  centre  of  our  sys- 
tem of  worlds,  gives  light  and  heat  to  all  the 
planets,  and  is  therefore  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  motions  and  changes  effected  on 
the  surface  of  our  globe  by  those  mighty 
agents.  All  the  planets  and  comets  of  our 
system  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  common 
centre,  at  different  distances  and  in  different 
periodsof  time.  Itsmean apparent  diameter 
is  about  32  minutes,  and  its  mean  distance 
from  the  earth  about  92,000,000  of  miles. 
Its  real  diameter  is  560,000  miles,  and  hence 
its  volume  is  equivalent  to  about  \\  million 
times  the  volume  of  our  earth;  but  its  mean 
density  is  only  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
It  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  in 
25£  of  our  mean  solar  days,  the  axis  being 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  82"  40'  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  When  viewed  through 
powerful  telescopes  the  sun's  disc  is  observed 
to  have  large  and  perfectly  black  spots  upon 
it,  several  of  which  are  usually  visible  at 
once.  These  spots  present  the  appearance 
of  black  irregular  patches,  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  hollows  in  the  luminous  Mir- 
face  of  the  sun.  (See  Solar  spots  under 
SOLAR.)  These  spots  appear  and  disappear 
very  irregularly,  some  lasting  for  weeks  and 
months,  others  only  a  day.  Around  the 
spots,  and  on  other  places,  there  are  often 
masses  brighter  than  the  general  surface, 
called  faculce  or  torches.  The  general  sur- 
face itself  is  not  uniform,  but  appears  mot- 
tled, and  made  up  of  bright  roundish  patches, 
with  soft  edges,  sprinkled  irregularly  on  a 
less  luminous  background.  The  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun  is  called  the  photosphere. 
The  photosphere  is  overlaid  by  an  atmo- 
sphere which  is  invisible  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  reveals  itself  to  the  spectro- 
scope, and  at  a  total  eclipse  forms  the  white 
halo  or  corona  which  is  seen  surrounding  the 
moon.  Within  the  corona  are  seen  oddly 
shaped  masses  of  a  red  colour, projecting  con- 
siderably at  variouspoints  beyond  the  moon's 
edge,  and  these  projections  are  united  by  a 
continuous  belt  of  similar,  though  less  vivid 
colour.  This  belt  is  called  the  chromosphere, 
and  these  reddish  masses  are  great  clouds 
or  flames  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  The 
spectroscope  has  shown  the  sun  to  be  com- 
posed of  substances  identical,  partly  at 
least,  with  those  composing  the  earth,  as 
hydrogen,  sodium,  iron,  magnesium.  The 
matter  is  so  intensely  hot  as  to  be  largely 
in  the  state  of  vapour.  The  amount  of  light 
sent  forth  by  the  sun  is  not  exactly  measur- 
able, but  the  amount  of  heat  has  been  pretty 
accurately  computed,  and  it  is  certainly 
enormous.  It  is  equivalent  in  mechanical 
effect  to  the  action  of  7000  horse-power  on 
every  square  foot  of  the  solar  surface,  or  to 
the  combustion  on  every  square  foot  of  up- 
wards of  13£  cwts.  of  coal  per  hour.— 2.  In 
popular  usage,  the  sunshine;  a  sunny  place; 
a  place  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  fall;  as, 
to  stand  in  the  sun,  that  is,  to  stand  where 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall.— 3.  Anything 
eminently  splendid  or  luminous;  that  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  light,  honour,  glory, 
or  prosperity. 

The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.  Shak. 

I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sover- 
eignty to  posterity.  Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  The  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes 
the  centre  of  any  system  of  worlds ;  as,  the 
fixed  stars  are  suns  in  their  respective  sys- 
tems.—5.  A  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun;  a  year. 

Vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself. 
Tennyson. 

—  Under  the  sun,  in  the  world ;  on  earth:  a 
proverbial  expression. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Eccles.  i.  g. 
—Sun  of  righteousness,  in  Scrip.  Christ,  as 
being  the  source  of  light,  animation,  and 
comfort  to  his  disciples.—  Sun  and  planet 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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wheels,  an  introiiiuus  contrivance  adopted 
by  \V.itt  in  the  early  history  of  the  steam- 
engine,  for  converting  the  reciprocating 


Sun  and  Planet  Wheels. 

motion  of  the  beam  into  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion. In  the  annexed  figure  the  sun  wheel 
a,  is  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  fast  to  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  planet  wheel  b  is  a 
similar  wheel  bolted  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
couuecting-rod  c;  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit 
by  a  link  at  the  back  of  both  wheels.  By 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  connecting- 
rod  the  wheel  b  is  compelled  to  circulate 
round  the  wheel  a,  and  in  so  doing  carries 
the  latter  along  with  it,  communicating  to 
the  fly-wheel  a  velocity  double  of  its  own.— 
Sun  forms  the  first  element  of  many  self- 
explanatory  compounds;  as  gun-bright,  sun- 
clad,  sun-  dried,  sun  -  like,  sun  -  lit,  sun- 
scorched,  &c. 

Sun  (sun),  v.t.  pret,  &  pp.  sunned;  ppr. 
sunning.  To  expose  to  the  sun's  rays ;  to 
warm  or  dry  in  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  to  in- 
solate;  as,  to  sun  cloth;  to  sun  grain.  '  To 
gun  thyself  in  open  air.'  Dryden. 

Like  morning1  doves 
That  sun  tlieir  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch. 

Tennyson. 

Sun,  Sun-hemp  (sun,  sunTiemp),  n.    See 

SUNN. 
Sunbeam  (snn'bem),  n.     A  ray  of  the  sun. 

'The  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams.' 

Milton. 
This  was  a  truth  wrote  with  a  sttnfaam,  legible  to 

all  mankind.  South. 

Sun-bear  (snn'har),  n.  The  name  given, 
from  their  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun,  to 
a  group  of  bears  with  short  fur,  generally 
dark,  and  with  a  large  white  or  yellow  patch 
on  the  breast.  They  are  found  in  Central 
Asia,  in  Java,  and  other  East  Indian  islands. 
The  species  climb  cocoa-trees  and  destroy 
the  fruit.  They  form  the  genus  Helarctos. 
H.  malayanus  is  the  bruang  or  Malayan 
sun-bear.  See  BRUANG. 

Sun-bird  (sun'berd),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Cinnyris  or  Nectarinia,  family  Cinnyridte  or 
NectariniadtE,  found  principally  in  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  They  are  small  birds,  with 
plumage  approaching  in  splendour  to  that 


Sun-birds  (Cynniris  afra),  male  and  female. 

of  the  humming-birds,  which  in  many  re- 
spects they  resemble.  They  live  on  insects 
and  the  juices  of  flowers ;  their  nature  is 
gay,  and  their  song  agreeable.  They  hold 
the  same  place  in  the  Old  World  that  hum- 
ming-birds do  in  the  New.  They  build  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  or  in  thick  bushes. 
Some  of  them,  however,  make  dome-like 
nests,  which  they  suspend  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  twigs  or  branches. 
Sun-blink  (sun'blinek),  n.  A  flash  or  glimpse 
of  sunshine.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 


Sun-bonnet  (sun'bon-net),  n.  A  lady's  bon- 
net having  a  shade  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun. 

Sun-bow  (sun'bo),?i.  An  iris  formed  by  the 
refraction  of  light  on  the  spray  of  cataracts, 
or  on  any  rising  vapour. 

The  sun-holy's  rays  stilt  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven.    Byron. 

Sun-bright  (sun'biit),  «.  Bright  as  the  sun; 
like  the  sun  in  brightness;  as,  a  nun-bright 
shield.  '  HtT  ntn-ortght  eye.'  Shak. 

Sun-burn  (sun'bern),  v.t.  To  discolour  or 
si'oivh  by  the  sun;  to  tan. 

Sun-burn,  Sun-burning  (sun'bern,  suu'- 
bern-ing),  n.  The  burning  or  tan  occusinnud 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  skin. 

Sun -burner  (sun'b6rn-er),  n.  See  SUN- 
LIGHT. 

Sunburnt  (sun'bernt),  a.  i.  Discoloured 
by  the  heat  or  rays  of  the  sun;  tanned; 
darkened  in  hue ;  as,  a  sunburnt  skin. 
'  Sitnfnn'nt  and  swarthy  though  she  be.' 
Dryden.  —  2.  Scorched  by  the  sun's  rays;  as, 
'  the  sunburnt  soil.'  Sir  Jt.  Blackmore. 

Sun-burst  (sun'berst),  n.  A  sudden  flash  of 
siin-litfht.  Moore. 

Sun-Clad  (sun'klad),  a.  Clothed  in  radiance; 
bright.  'The  sun-dad  power  of  Chastity.' 
Milton. 

Sundanese,  Sundanesian  (sun'dnn-ez,  sun- 
dan-ez'yan ),  n.  One  of  a  section  of  the 
Malay  race  inhabiting  Malacca,  the  Sunda 
Archipelago,  and  the  Philippines. 

Sundanese,  Sundanesian  (sun'dan-ez,  sun- 
dan-ez'yan),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sun- 
da  A  re  hi  pel  ago,  or  the  natives  or  inhabitants. 
See  the  noun. 

Sundart  (sun'dart),  n.  A  ray  of  the  sun. 
Hemans. 

Sunday  (sun'da),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sunnan-dceg, 
that  is,  day  of  the  sun;  G.  sonntag,  Dan. 
sondag,  D.  zondag;  so  called  because  this 
day  was  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun  or 
its  worship.]  The  first  day  of  the  week;  the 
Christian  Sabbath;  the  Lord's-day.  See 
SABBATH. 

Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu; 
I  will  to  Venice;  Sunday  comes  apace : 
We  will  have  rings  and  things  and  fina  array; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  Be  married  o'  Sunday. 
Shak. 
E'en  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me.    Pofe. 

Sunday  (sun'da),a.  Belonging  to  the  Lord's- 
day,  or  Christian  Sabbath. 

Sunday-letter  (sun'da-let-er),  n.  The  do- 
minical letter.  See  under  DOMINICAL. 

Sunday-school  (sun'da-skol),  n.  A  school 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and 
youth  on  the  Lord's-day. 

Sunder  (sun'der},  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  sunderian, 
sundrian,  syndrian,  from  sundor,  sunder, 
asunder,  separate,  apart;  similarly  Icel.  sun- 
drat  Dan.  sondre,  D.  zonderen,  G.  sondern, 
to  separate.  A.  Sax.  sundor,  Icel.  sundr, 
Sw.  Dan.  sonder,  G.  sotider,  Goth,  sundro, 
asunder,  apart,  appear  to  be  comparative 
forms.  Hence  sundry,  asunder.  Sound,  a 
channel,  is  of  closely  allied  origin.]  To 
part;  to  separate;  to  keep  apart;  to  divide; 
to  disunite  in  almost  any  manner,  as  by 
rending,  cutting,  or  breaking;  as,  to  sunder 
a  rope  or  cord ;  to  sunder  a  limb  or  joint; 
to  sunder  friends  or  the  ties  of  friendship. 
'The  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence.' 
Shak.  '  Grantor's  body  sunder'd  at  the 
waist.'  Dryden. 

This  man  with  lime  and  rough-cast  doth  present 
Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder. 
Shak. 
As  he  sat 

In  hall  at  old  Carleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  softly  sunder  d,  and  thro'  these  a  youth 
Past.  Tennyson. 

Sunder  (sun'der),  v.i.  To  part;  to  be  sepa- 
rated; to  quit  each  other. 

Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we.      Shak, 

Sunder  (sun'der),  n.  A  separation  or  divi- 
sion into  parts :  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, in  the  phrase  in  sunder,  in  two. 
'  Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sun- 
der.' Shak. 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in 
sunder.  Ps.  xlvi.  9. 

Sunder  (sun'der),  v.t.  To  expose  to,  or  dry 
in,  the  sun.  [Provincial.] 

Sun-dew  (sun'du),  n.  A  genus  of  plants 
(Drosera),  nat.  order  Droseracese,  of  which 
it  is  the  type.  See  DROSERA. 

Sun-dial  (sun'dl-al),  n.  An  instrument  to 
show  the  time  of  day  by  means  of  a  shadow 
cast  by  the  sun.  A  sun-dial  consists  of  two 
parts— the  style,  usually  the  edge  of  a  plate 
of  metal  or  a  small  rod,  always  made  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  pointing  to 
the  north  pole;  and  the  dial-face,  on  which 


are  marked  the  directions  of  the  shadow  for 
the  several  hours  of  the  day,  their  halves, 
quarters,  &c.  But  the  forms  which  may  be 


Sun-dial. — Face  of  Horizontal  Dial,  shadow  pointing 
to  one  oVlock. 

given  to  dials  are  almost  infinite.  The  most 
common  form  is  the  horizontal  dial,  having 
the  plane  of  the  dial  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  consequently  making  with  the  style  an 
angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
since  the  style  must  always  point  to  the 
north  pole.  The  hour  lines  intersect  each 
other  at  the  point  where  the  style  intersects 
the  dial  plane,  and  the  angles  they  make 
with  one  another  and  with  the  meridian 
line,  or  line  for  twelve  o'clock,  depend  on 
the  latitude.  In  vertical  dials  the  position 
of  these  lines  depends  on  the  latitude  and 
the  aspect  of  the  face. 

Sun-dog  (sun'dog),  n.  A  luminous  spot  oc- 
casionally seen  a  few  degrees  from  the  sun, 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  or  more  haloes.  Sometimes  the  spot 
appears  when  the  haloes  themselves  are 
invisible. 

Sundown  (sun'doun),  H.  Sunset;  sunsetting. 
'  Oft  when  gundoicn  skirts  the  moor. '  Ten- 
nyson. This  word  seems  not  older  than  the 
present  century.  Though  in  good  usage 
the  equally  appropriate  sunup  is  as  yet  only 
an  Americanism. 

Sundra-tree  (sun'dra-tre),  n.  Same  as  Soon- 
dree. 

Sun-dried  (sun'drid),  a.  Dried  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  building  is  of  sun-dried  brick.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sundries  (sun'driz),  n.  pi.  Various  small 
things,  or  miscellaneous  matters,  too  minute 
or  numerous  to  be  individually  specified. 

They  were  recruiting  themselves  after  the  fatigues 
and  terrors  of  the  night,  with  tea  and  sundries. 

Dickens. 

Sundrily  (sun'dri-Ii),  adv.    In  sundry  ways; 

variously.     Fabyan. 
Sundry  (sun'dri),  a.     [A.  Sax.  snndrig,  syn- 

drig,  from  sundor,  separate.    See  SUNDER.] 

Several ;    divers ;    more  than  one  or  two ; 

various.      'For  sundry  weighty   reasons.' 

Shak. 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects.       Sanderson. 
Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround.      Dryden. 

—All  and  sundry,  all  both  collectively  and 
individually;  as,  be  it  known  to  all  and 
sundry  whom  it  may  concern. 

Sundry-man  (sun'dri-man),  n.  A  dealer  in 
sundries,  or  a  variety  of  different  articles. 

Sunflsh  (sun'fish),  n.  1.  The  name  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Orthagoriscus,  a  genus  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Dio- 
dontidie,  and  so  named  on  account  of  the 
almost  circular  form  and  shining  surface  of 
the  typical  species.  The  sunflsh  appears 
like  the  head  of  a  large  fish  separated  from 
the  body.  While  swimming  it  turns  upon 
itself  like  a  wheel.  It  grows  to  a  large  size, 


Short  Sunfish  (Orthagoriscus  inola). 

often  attaining  a  diameter  of  4  feet  and 
sometimes  even  that  of  12  feet.  It  is  found 
in  all  seas  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic 
circle.  Its  liver  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  which  is  in  repute  among  sailors  as  an 
external  application  for  the  cure  of  sprains, 
rheumatism,  &c.  Two  or  three  species  are 
known.— 2.  The  basking-shark.— 3.  A  small 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  perch  family,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Pomotis.  Also  called  Pond- 
perch.  [United  States.] 
Sunflower  (sun'flou-er),  n.  The  English 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  called  Helianthus, 
so  named  from  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
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flower,  or  from  its  habit  of  turning  to  the 
sun.  See  HEUANTHUS. 
Sung  (sung),  pret.  &  pp.  of  sing.  *  While  to 
his  harp  divine  Amphion  sung.'  Pope. 
'Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Many  a  noble  war-song  had  he  sung.     Tennyson. 

Sunk  (sungk),  pret.  &  pp.  of  sink.  '  Or  tossed 
by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care.'  Prior. 

Sunken  (sungk'n),  a.  Lying  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  or  other  water;  fallen  or  pressed 
down;  low.  'Sunken  wreck  and  suniless 
treasuries.'  Shak. 

SunketS  (sungk'ets).  n.  pi.  Provision  of 
whatever  kind.  [Scotch.] 

Sunk-fence  (sungk'fens),  n.  A  kind  of  fence 
im  part  of  which  projects  above  the  general 
level  of  the  ground.  It  is  usually  a  ditch 
with  a  retaining:  wall  on  one  side,  and  is 
used  upon  the  edge  of  a  garden  bordering 
on  a  park,  so  as  to  give  an  apparently  greater 
extent  to  the  grounds. 

Sunkle  (sungk'i),  n.  A  low  stool.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Scotch.  ] 

Sunless  (sun'les),  a.  Destitute  of  the  sun 
or  its  rays;  shaded. 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.  Coleridge. 

Sun-light  (sunlit),  n.  1.  The  light  of  the 
sun.  [In  this  sense  perhaps  more  frequently 
written  Sunlight.'} — 2.  A  large  reflecting  clus- 
ter of  gas-burners  placed  beneath  an  open- 
ing in  a  ceiling,  for  lighting  and  ventilating 
a  large  room.  Called  also  Sun-burner. 

Sunlit  (sunlit),  a.  Lit  or  lighted  by  the 
sun. 

Sunn,  Sunn-hemp  (sun,  sunTiemp),  n.  A 
material  similar  to  hemp,  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  canvas,  &c.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  stem  of  the  Crotalaria 


Sunn  (Crotalartajitncea). 

juncea,  a  shrubby  leguminous  plant,  8  to 
12  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  lance- 
shaped  silvery  leaves,  and  long  racemes  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Called  also  Bombay 
Hemp,  Madras  Hemp,  Sun,  Sun-hemp,  Sun- 
plant. 

Sunna,  Sunnah  (son'a),n.  The  name  given 
by  Mohammedans  to  the  traditionary  por- 
tion of  their  law,  which  was  not,  like  the 
Koran,  committed  to  writing  by  Moham- 
med, but  preserved  from  his  lips  by  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  or  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  actions.  The  orthodox  Moham- 
medans who  receive  the  Sunnah  call  them- 
selves Sunnites,  in  distinction  to  the  various 
sects  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Shiites.  See  SHIITE. 

Sunniah  (son'i-a),  n.  The  sect  of  Sunnites 
See  SUNNA. 

Sunniness  (sun'i-nes),  n.  State  of  being 
sunny. 

Sunnite,  Sunni  ( sunlt,  sun'i ),  n.  One  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  Mohammedans  who 
receive  the  Sunnah  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  Koran.  See  SUNNA  and  SHIITE. 

Sunnud  (sun'nud),  n.  In  India,  a  patent, 
charter,  or  written  authority. 

Sunny  (sun'i),  a.  l.  Like  the  sun ;  shining 
or  dazzling  with  light,  lustre,  or  splendour; 
radiant;  bright 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.    Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun.;  as,  sunny 
beams.— 3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun; 


lighted  up,  brightened,  or  warmed  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun;  as,  the  sunny  side  of 
a  hill  or  building.  *  Her  blooming  moun- 
tains and  her  sunny  shores.'  Addison. 

Shinny  -sweet  (sun'i-swet),  a.  Rendered 
sweet  or  pleasantly  bright  by  the  sun.  Ten- 
nyson. 

Sunny-warm  (sun'i-warni),  a.  \Varmed 
with  sunshine ;  sunny  and  warm.  Tenny- 
son. 

Sun -Opal  (sun'6-pal),  n.  A  variety  or  spe- 
cies of  opal  displaying  bright  yellow  and 
red  reflections.  Called  also  fire-opal.  See 

GlRASOLE,  2. 

Sun -pan  (sun'pan),  n.  A  pan  or  tank  in 
which  clay  was  formerly  left  to  lie  until  lit 
to  use  in  making  pottery. 

Sun -picture  (sun'pik-tur),  n.  A  picture 
taken  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays ;  a  photo- 
graph. 

Sun-plant  (sun'plant),  n.    See  SUNN. 

Sunproof  (sun'prof).  a.  Impervious  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  '  Thick  arms  of  darksome 
yew,  sun-proof.'  Slarston. 

Sunrise  (sun'riz),  n.  1.  The  rise  or  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  in 
the  morning,  or  the  atmospheric  phenomena 
accompanying  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the 
time  of  such  appearance,  whether  in  fair  or 
cloudy  weather;  morning;  as,  a  beautiful 
sunrise.—  2.  The  region  or  place  where  the 
sun  rises;  the  east;  as,  to  travel  towards  the 
sunrise. 

Sun -rising  (  sun'riz  -ing ),  n.  1.  The  rising 
or  first  appearance  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon;  sunrise.  'Bid  him  bring  his  power 
before  sun-rising.'  Shak. — 2.  The  place  or 
quarter  where  the  sun  rises;  the  east. 

.  The  giants  of  Libanus  mastered  all  nations  from 
the  sun-rising  to  the  sunset.  Raleigh. 

Sunset  (sun'set),  n.  1.  The  descent  of  the 
sun  below  the  horizon ;  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  accompanying  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  the  time  when  the  sun  sets ;  evening. 
'The  twilight  of  such  day  as  after  sunset 
fadeth  in  the  west.'  Shak.  Hence— 2.  Fig. 
tlie  close  or  decline. 

'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
Campbell. 

3.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  suu  sets; 
the  west.  See  SUN-RISING,  2. 

Sun-setting(sun'set-ing),?i.  Same  as  Sunset. 

Sun-Shade  (sun'shad),  n.  Something  used 
as  a  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  as, 
(a)  a  small  umbrella  or  parasol.  (6)  A  small 
framework  covered  with  silk,  <fec.,  in  front 
of  a  lady's  bonnet,  (c)  A  kind  of  awning 
projecting  from  the  top  of  a  shop  window. 

Sunshine  (sun'shm),  n.  l.  The  light  of  the 
sun,  or  the  space  where  it  shines;  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  place  where  they 
fall. 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator.  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  the  state  of  being  cheered  by  an 
influence  acting  like  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
warmth;  illumination;  pleasantness;  any- 
thing having  a  genial  or  beneficial  influence; 
brightness;  cheerfulness. 

The  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour.    Sha&. 
Nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Pope. 

Sunshine  (sun'shin),  a.  Same  as  Sunshiny. 
'Send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days.' 
Shak. 

Sunshiny  ( sun'shm-i ),  a.  1.  Bright  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun;  having  the  sky  un- 
clouded in  the  daytime ;  as,  sunshiny  wea- 
ther. 

We  have  had  nothing  but  sunshiny  days,  and  daily 
walks  from  eight  to  twenty  miles  a  day.         Lamb. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun.  *  Flashing  beams  of 
that  sunshiny  shield.'  Spenser. 

Sun-smitten  (sun'smit-n),  p.  and  a.  Smit- 
ten or  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  'Sun- 
smitten  Alps.*  Tennyson. 

Sun -spurge  (sun'sperj),  n.  A  plant,  Eu- 
phorbia helioscopia.  Called  also  Cat's-milk 
and  Wartwort. 

Sun-Star  (sun'stiir),  n.  A  star-fish  of  a  scar- 
let colour,  the  Solaster  papposa  or  an  allied 
species,  having  a  large  number  of  rays. 

Sunstone  (sun'ston),  n.  A  popular  name 
given  to  various  minerals,  as  (a)  a  very  hard 
and  semitransparent  variety  of  quartz, called 
also  Cat's-eye  (which  see).  (6)  A  variety  of 
oligoclase  or  soda-felspar  containing  minute 
particles  of  specular  iron. 

Sun-stricken  (sun'strik-n),p.and  a.  Stricken 
by  the  sun;  affected  by  sun-stroke.  Ten- 
nyson. 

Sunstroke  (sun'strok),n.  A  sudden  affection 
of  the  human  body  caused  by  the  sun  or  his 


heat;  specifically,  a  very  fatal  affection  of 
the  nervous  system  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  tropical  climates,  especially  among  the 
white  races,  and  in  temperate  regions  dur- 
ing very  warm  summers.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  acute  poisoning  of  the  nerve- 
centres  with  superheated  blood,  the  result- 
ing phenomena  being  acute  paralysis  of  the 
nerve-centres,  principally  the  centres  of  re- 
spiration and  heart  movements.  It  is  gen- 
erally caused  by  exposure  of  the  head  and 
neck  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is 
not  infrequently  brought  on  by  intense  tro- 
pical heat,  the  contamination  of  the  air,  as 
from  overcrowding  in  barracks  and  on  ship- 
board, prolonged  marches  or  other  over- 
exertion,  intemperate  habits,  and  the  like. 
Called  also  Ictus  Solis,  Coup  de  Soleil,  and 
Insolation. 

Sunup  (sun'up),  n.  [Formed  on  the  model 
of  tfitndoicn,  and  equally  appropriate.  See 
SUNDOWN.]  Sunrise.  [United States.] 

Such  a  horse  as  that  might  get  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  atwixt  sunup  and  sundown,   y.  F.  Cooper. 

Sunward  (sun'werd),  adv.   Toward  the  sun. 

Sunwise  (sun'wiz),  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  course;  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  lying  with  its  face  up. 

Sun-worship  (sunVer-ship),  n.  The  wor- 
ship or  adoration  of  the  suu  as  the  symbol 
of  the  deity,  as  the  most  glorious  object  in 
nature,  or  as  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 
See  FIRE-WORSHIP. 

Sun-Wprshipper  (sun'wer-ship-er),  n.  A 
worshipper  of  the  sun ;  a  fire-worshipper. 
See  FntE-WORsmi'. 

Sun-year  (sun'yer),  n.     A  solar  year. 

Sup  (sup),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  supped;  ppr.  sup- 
ping. [A.  Sax.  supan,  to  sup,  to  drink;  Ictl. 
supa,  L.G.  supen,  D.  zuipen,  O.G.  su/nn, 
G.  saufen,  to  sip  or  sup.  Sip  is  a  lighter 
form  of  this,  and  soup,  supper  are  of  same 
origin,  but  come  to  us  directly  from  the 
French.]  1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with 
the  lips,  as  a  liquid ;  to  take  or  drink  by  a 
little  at  a  time;  to  sip. 

There  I'll  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Crasha-r. 

2.  To  have  as  one's  lot;  to  be  afflicted  with; 
as,  to  sup  sorrow.— 3.  To  eat  with  a  spoon. 
[Scotch.] 

Sup  (sup),  v.i.     1.  To  eat  the  evening  meal. 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in. 

Tobit  viii.  i. 

Where  sups  he  to-night?  Sh^fc. 

2.  To  take  in  liquid  with  the  lips;  to  sip. 

Nor,  therefore,  could  we  sttf  or  swallow  without  it 
(the  tongue).  A'.  Grew. 

Supt  (sup),  v.t.     To  treat  with  supper. 

Suf  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all.       Shak. 
Let  what  you  have  within  be  brought  abroad, 
To  sup  the  stranger.  Chapman. 

Sup  (sup),  n.  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor 
or  broth;  a  little  taken  with  the  lips;  a  sip. 


Tom^Thunib  got  a  little  suf, 

:arce  kist  the  cup.       Draytott. 


And  Tomalin  s 


Supawn  (su-panO,  n.  In  the  United  States, 
ail  Indian  name  for  boiled  Indian  meal. 

Super-  (su'per),  [L.;  cog.  Gr.  hyper,  Skr. 
upari,  E.  over,  G.  uber.}  A  Latin  preposi- 
tion much  used  in  composition  as  a  prefix, 
having  (a)  a  prepositional  meaning  =  over 
or  above,  in  place  or  position,  as  in  super- 
structure; (6)  an  adverbial  meaning-over, 
above,  or  beyond,  in  manner,  degree,  mea- 
sure, or  the  like,  as  in  swperexcellent.  In 
chein.  it  is  used  similarly  to  per. 

Super  (su'per),  n.  A  contraction  used  col- 
loquially for  certain  words  of  which  it  is 
the  prefix;  as,  (a)  a  supernumerary;  specifi- 
cally, a  theatrical  supernumerary,  (b)  A 
super-hive. 

Superable  (su'per-a-bl),  a.  [L.  superabilis, 
from  supero,  to  overcome.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing overcome  or  conquered. 

Antipathies  are  generally  superable  by  a  single 
effort.  Johnson. 

Superableness  (su'per-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  superable  or  surmountable. 

Superably  ( su'per-a-bli ),  adv.  So  as  may 
be  overcome. 

Superabound  (su'per-a-bound"X  v.i.  To 
abound  above  or  beyond  measure;  to  be  very 
abundant  or  exuberant ;  to  be  more  than 
sufficient 

You  suptraboutui  with  fancy;  you  have  more  of 
mind  than  of  body.  Hawell. 

Superabundance  (su'per-a-bun"dans),  n. 
The  state  of  being  superabundant ;  more 
than  enough;  excessive  abundance. 

The  one  (manufacture)  is  in  an  advancing  state, 
and  has  therefore  a  continual  demand  for  new  hands; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  fey. 


SUPERABUNDANT 


SUPERFICIALIST 


the  other  is  i;,  ite,  and  the  superabun- 

dance of  hands  is  continually  increasing. 

Superabundant  ( su  'per-a-bim " dant ),   a. 

AlMiuMilm^  to  excels ;  being  more  than  is 

sufficient.     'Sttfwaftwwfanl  zeal.'    tftrift. 
Superabundantly   I  su'per-a-bun"dant-  li ), 

•  civ.     Iii  u  superabundant  manner;   more 

than  sufficiently. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  infinite  can  adequately 
fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire.  Cheyne. 

Superacidulated  (su'per-a-sid"ii-lat-ed),  a. 

ArMulaUM  tn  f\rr>- 

Superadd  (su-pOr-ail'i.  >\t.  To  add  over  and 
above;  to  add  or  join  in  addition. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that  he 
had  not  the  nightingale's  voice  superadded  to  the 
beauty  of  his  plumes.  Sir  R.  {.'Estrange. 

The  strength  of  a  living  creature,  in  those  external 
motions,  is  something  disti.i.t  from  and  sitperadded 
to  its  natural  gravity.  Bp.  If -ilkins. 

Superaddition(su'peT-ad-di"shon),n.  l.The 
act  of  superadding  or  adding  something  over 
and  above.— 2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

Let  the  same  animal  continue  long  in  rest,  it  will 
perhaps  double  its  weight  and  bulk ;  this  superaddi* 
lion  is  nothing  hut  fat.  ArbutHnot. 

Superadvenlent  (su'per-ad-ve"ni-ent),  a. 
[Prefix  super,  and  adcenient.]  1.  Coming 
upon;  coining  to  the  increase  or  assistance 
of  something. 

The  soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph  when 
he  has  done  bravely  by  a  superad-uenient  assistance 
of  his  God.  Dr.  U.  Afore. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly.     [Rare.] 

Superaltar  (su'per-al-ter),  n.  A  ledge  or 
shelf  over  or  at  the  back  of  an  altar  for  sup- 
porting the  altar-cross,  vase  and  flowers,&c. 
Called  also  Ratable. 

Superangelic  (su'per-an-jerik),  a:  More 
than  angelic ;  superior  in  nature  or  rank  to 
the  angels ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  a 
world  or  state  of  existence  higher  than  that 
of  the  angels.  Milinan. 

Superannuate  (su-per-an'nu-at),  v.t.  [See 
below.  ]  1.  To  impair  or  disqualify  by  old  age 
and  infirmity;  as,  a  superannuated  magis- 
trate.— 2.  To  allow  to  retire  from  service  on 
a  pension,  on  account  of  old  age  or  infir- 
mity; to  give  a  retiring  pension  to;  to  pen- 
sion; as,  to  superannuate  a  seaman. 

Superannuate  t  (su-per-an'nu-at),  v.  i.  [Pre- 
fix super t  above,  beyond,  and  L.  annus,  a 
year.]  1.  To  last  beyond  the  year. 

The  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that 
are  annual  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  over- 
expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves,  which  being 
prevented,  they  will  superannuate.  Bacon. 

2.  To  become  impaired  or  disabled  by  length 
of  years ;  to  live  until  weakened  or  useless. 
'Some  superannuated  virgin  that  hath  loat 
her  lover.'    Howell. 

Superannuation  (su-per-an'nu-a"shon),  n. 
1.  The  state  of  being  too  old  for  office  or 
business,  or  of  being  disqualified  by  old  age; 
senility;  decrepitude.  'The mere  doting  of 
superannuation.'  Pownall.  'Slyness  blink- 
ing through  the  watery  eye  of  superannua- 
tion.' Coleridge.  —  2.  The  state  of  being  su- 
perannuated or  removed  from  office, employ- 
ment, or  the  like,  and  receiving  an  annual 
allowance  on  account  of  old  age,  long  ser- 
vice, or  infirmity. — 3.  The  pension  or  annual 
allowance  granted  on  account  of  long  ser- 
vice, old  age,  and  the  like. 

Superb  (su-perb'),  «•  [Fr.  superbe;  L. 
sttperbus,  proud,  from  super  (which  see).] 
1. Grand;  magnificent;  august;  stately;  splen- 
did; as,  a  superb  edifice;  a  superb  colon- 
nade.—2.  Rich;  elegant;  sumptuous;  showy; 
as,  superb  furniture  or  decorations.  '  In  a 
mtperb  and  feather'd  hearse.'  Churchill.—- 

3.  Very  fine ;  first-rate ;  as,  a  superb  exhibi- 
tion. 

Superbipartient  (su'per-bi-par'shi-ent),  n. 
[L.  super,  over,  bis,  twice,  and  partienst, 
partientix,  ppr.  of  partio,  to  divide.)  A 
number  which  divides  another  number 
nearly,  but  not  exactly,  into  two  parts, 
leaving  the  one  part  somewhat  larger  than 
the  other. 

Superbly  ( su-perb'li ),  adv.  In  a  superb, 
magnificent,  or  splendid  manner;  richly; 
elegantly;  as,  a  book  superbly  bound. 

Superbness  (su-perb'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  superb;  magnificence. 

Supercargo  (su-per-kar'go),  n.  Lit.  a 
person  over  the  cargo;  a  person  in  a  mer- 
chant ship  whose  business  is  to  manage 
the  sales  and  superintend  all  the  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  voyage. 

Supercelestial  (su'per-se-les"ti-al),  a. 
Situated  above  the  firmament  or  great  vault 
of  heaven.  'Any  Supercelestial  heaven.' 
lialeiyh. 


Supercharge  (sivprr-diiirj),  v.t.    inker,  to 

place  one  bearing  uii  another. 
Supercharge  (su'per-charj),  n.    In  her.  one 

figure  borne  upon  another. 

Superchery  (»u-pArch'e-rl>  ?i.    [Fr.  su- 

percherie.]    Deceit;  cheating;  fraud. 

Superciliary  (su-per-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  super- 
cilium, the  eyebrow  —  super,  above,  and 
ciliuui,  an  eyelid.]  Pertaining  to  the  eye- 
brow; situated  or  being  above  the  eyelid.— 
Superciliary  arch,  the  bony  superior  arch 
of  the  orbit. 

Supercilious  (su-per-sil'i-us),  a.  [L.  super- 
ciiionus.  See  above.]  1.  Lofty  with  pride; 
haughty;  dictatorial;  overbearing;  as,  a 
supercilious  officer. 

They  (school-boys)  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  a 
man  is  called  supercilious  because  haughtiness  with 
contempt  of  others  is  expressed  by  the  raising  of  the 
eyebrows  or  supercilium.  Trench. 

2.  Manifesting  haughtiness,  or  proceeding 
from  it;  overbearing;  arrogant;  as,  a.  super- 
cilious air;  supercilious  behaviour.  *  The 
deadliest  sin,  I  say,  that  same  supercilious 
consciousness  of  no  sin.'  Carlyle. 
Superciliously  (su-per-sil'i-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  supercilious  manner;  haughtily;  with  an 
air  of  contempt. 

Frederick  superciliously  replied  that  he  could 
dispense  with  the  assent  of  the  Patriarch.  Milman. 

Superciliousness  (su-per-sil'i-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  supercilious; 
haughtiness ;  an  overbearing  temper  or 
manner.  Boyle. 

Supercilium  (su-pSr-sil'i-um),  n.  pi.  Super- 
cilia  (su-per-sil'i-a).  [L.,  an  eyebrow.] 
1.  In  anat.  the  eyebrow ;  the  projecting 
arch,  covered  with  short  hairs,  above  the 
eyelid.— 2.  In  anc.  arch,  the  upper  member 
of  a  cornice.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  small 
fillets  on  each  side  of  the  scotia  of  the  Ionic 
base. 

Supercolumniation  ( su'per-ko-lum-ni-a"- 
shon),  n.  In  arch,  the  placing  of  one  order 
above  another. 

Superconception  (su'per-kon-sep"shon),  n. 
A  conception  after  a  former  conception ; 
superfetation. 

Superconsequencet  (su-per-kon'se-kwens), 
n.  Remote  consequence.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Supercrescence  (su-per-kres'ens),  n.  [L. 
super,  and  crencens,  growing.  ]  That  which 
grows  upon  another  growing  thing;  a  para- 
site. Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Supercrescent  (su-per-kres'ent),  a.  Grow- 
ing on  some  other  growing  thing.  [Rare.] 

Super-cretaceous  (su'per-kre-ta"shus),  a. 
See  SUPRA-CRETACEOUS. 

Supercurious  (su-per-ku'ri-us),  a.  Ex- 
tremely or  excessively  curious  or  inquisitive. 
Evelyn. 

Superdpminant  (su-per-dom'in-ant),  n. 
In  music,  the  note  above  the  dominant;  the 
sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale;  thus,  A  is 
the  superdominant  in  the  scale  of  C,  E  in 
the  scale  of  6,  and  so  on. 

Supereminence  ( su  -  per-  em '  in  -  ens),  n. 
The  state  of  being  supereminent;  eminence 
superior  to  what  is  common;  distinguished 
eminence;  as,  the  supereminence  of  Cicero 
as  an  orator. 

He  was  not  for  ever  beset  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  supere  mine  nee.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Superenoinency  t  (su-per-em'in-en-siX  n. 
Same  as  Supereminence. 

Supereminent  ( su  -  per  -  em '  in  -  ent ),  a. 
Eminent  in  a  superior  degree ;  surpassing 
others  in  excellence,  power,  authority,  and 
the  like.  '  Revealing  to  us  his  supereminent, 
sovereign  authority,  uncontrollable  domin- 
ion, and  unquestionable  authority  over  us.' 
Harrow. 

Few  of  that  profession  have  here  grown  up  to  any 
supereminent  height  of  learning,  livelihood,  or  au- 
thority. Fuller. 

Supereminently  (su-per-em'in-ent-li),  adv. 
In  a  supereminent  manner ;  in  a  superior 
degree  of  excellence;  with  unusual  distinc- 
tion. Barrow. 

Supererogant  (su-per-er'6-gant),  a.  Super- 
erogatory (which  see). 

Supererogate  (su-per-er'6-gat),  v.i.  [L.  su- 
pererogo,  supererogatum,  to  pay  over  and 
above—  super,  over,  above,  and  erogo,  to 
spend  or  pay  out  after  asking  the  consent 
of  the  people— e,  ex,  out,  and  rogo,  to  ask.] 
To  do  more  than  duty  requires;  to  make  up 
for  some  deficiency  in  another  by  extraordi- 
nary exertion. 

The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer  can  not  super' 
erogate  for  the  coldness  of  another.  Milton. 

It  was  their  (the  Crusaders')  very  judgment  that 
hereby  they  did  both  merit  and  super erogatt;  and 
by  dying  for  the  cross,  cross  the  score  of  their  own 
sins,  score  up  God  as  their  debtor.  Fuller. 


Supererogation  (su'p6r-er-6-ga"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  one  who  supererogates ;  per- 
formance of  more  than  duty  requires.  — 
H'cr/us  <if  supere roya (ion,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
a  class  of  good  works  which  arc  considered 
as  not  absolutely  required  of  each  individual 
as  conditions  to  salvation.  Such  good  deeds, 
it  is  believed,  God  may  accept  in  atonement 
for  the  defective  service  of  another. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supereroga- 
tion; no  man  can  do  more  than  needs  and  is  his  duty 
to  do,  by  way  of  preparation  for  another  world. 

Tillotson. 

Supererogative  (su-per-er'o-gat-iv),  a.  Su- 
pererogatory. [Rare.] 

Supererogatory  (su-per-er'o-ga-to-ri),  a. 
Partaking  of  supererogation;  performed  t<> 
an  extent  not  enjoined  or  not  required  by 
duty;  as,  super 'eroyatory  services.  Howell. 

Superessential  (su'per-es-sen"shal),  «. 
Essential  above  others,  or  above  the  consti- 
tution of  a  thing. 

Superethical  (su-per-eth'ik-al),  a.  Trans- 
cending the  ordinary  rules  of  ethics;  more 
than  ethical. 

Moral  theolog-y  contains  a  sufercihieal  doctrine, 
as  some  grave  divines  have  ridiculously  called  it. 
kolingbroke. 

Superexalt  (su'per-egz-alt"),  v.t.  To  exalt 
to  a  superior  degree. 

God  having  suferexalted  our  Lord  ...  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  seated  him  at  his  right  hand. 

Barrow. 

Superexaltation  (su'per-egz-alt-a"shon),  n. 
Elevation  above  the  common  degree. 

Superexcellencetsu-per-ek'sel-lens),  n.  Su- 
perior uxcellf  nee. 

Superexcellent  (su-per-ek'sel-lent),  a.  Ex- 
cellent in  an  uncommon  degree;  very  ex- 
cellent. 

Suffer  him  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  as  gods, 
something  so  super  excellent,  that  all  must  reverence 
and  adore.  Dr.  H.  Afore. 

Superexcrescence  (su'per-eks-kres"ens),  n. 
Something  superfluously  growing. 

Superfecundation(su'per-fe-kun-da''shon), 
71.  [L.  super,  over,  andfecundus,  fruitful.] 
The  impregnation  of  a  female  already  preg- 
nant; superfetation;  superconception.  See 
SUPERFETATION. 

Superfecundity  ( su'per- fe-kund"i-ti),  n. 
Superabundant  fecundity  or  multiplication 
of  the  species. 

Superfetate  (su-per-fe'tat),  v.i.  [L.  mper- 
feto—super,  over,  after,  and /e  to,  to  breed.] 
To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and  so 
is  said  to  superfetate,  which  .  .  .  is  because  her  eggs 
are  hatched  in  her  one  after  another.  A'.  Grew. 

Superfetation,  Superfcetation  (su'per-fe- 
ta  shon),  n.  [See  above.]  1.  A  second  con- 
ception after  a  prior  one,  and  before  the 
birth  of  the  first,  by  which  two  fetuses  are 
growing  at  once  in  the  same  womb;  super- 
conception.  The  possibility  of  superfetation 
in  the  human  female  has  been  vigorously 
opposed  by  some  eminent  physicians  and  as 
vigorously  defended  by  others.  Some  believe 
that  up  to  the  third  month  of  gestation  a 
second  conception  may  follow  the  first,  and 
that  this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  all 
the  cases  of  superfetation  on  record. — 2.  An 
excrescent  growth.  [Rare.] 

It  then  became  a  superfetation  upon,  and  not  an 
ingredient  in,  the  national  character.  Coleridge. 

Superfete  t  (su'per-fet),  v.i.  To  superfetate. 
Howell. 

Superfetet  (su'per-fet),  v.t.  To  conceive 
after  a  former  conception.  Howell. 

Superficet  (su'p*r-fis),  n.  Superficies; 
surface.  Dryden,  See  SUPERFICIES. 

Superficial  (su-per-flsh'al),  a.  [L.  super- 
ficialis,  from  superficies,  a  surface.  See  SU- 
PERFICIES.] 1.  Lying  on  or  pertaining  to 
the  superficies  or  surface ;  not  penetrating 
the  substance  of  a  thing ;  not  sinking  deep; 
as,  a  superficial  colour;  a  superficial  cover- 
ing. 

From  these  phenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  superficial  parts  of  tlie 
earth.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  Reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is 
apparent  or  obvious;  not  deep  or  profound; 
not  learned  or  thorough;  not  comprehending 
or  connected  with  the  essential  nature  or 
cause  of  things.  'A  verysitper/iciaUgnoraut, 
un weighing  fellow.'  Shak.  '  A  vain,  super- 
ficial writer,  who  prided  himself  in  leading 
the  way  on  more  topics  than  the  present.' 
Disraeli. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  superficial,  and  so  ill- 
grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  describe  in 
what  consists  the  beauty  of  these  works.  Dryden. 

Superncialist  (su-per-fish'nl-ist),  n.  One 
who  attends  to  anything  superficially;  one 
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of  superficial  attainments;   a  sciolist;   a 
smatt-  iv r. 
Superficiality  (su-per-fish'i-al"i-ti),  n. 

1.  The  quality  nf  being  superficial;  want  of 
depth  or  thoroughness;  shallowness. 

She  despised  superficiality!  and  looked  deeper 
than  the  colours  of  things.  Lamb. 

2.  That  which  is  superficial  or  shallow ;  a 
superficial  person  or  tiling.      '  I'liruhasing 
acquittal  by  a  still  harder  penalty,  that  of 
lirin^  a  triviality,  superficiality,  self-adver- 
tiser, tV'c.'    Carlyle. 

Superficialize  (au-per-flsh'al-iz),  v.t.  To 
treat  or  regard  ill  a  superficial,  shallow,  or 
slight  manner. 

Superficially  (su-per-flsh'al-li),  ado.  In  a 
superficial  manner;  as,  (a)  on  the  surface 
only :  as,  a  body  superficially  coloured. 
(6)  Without  close  attention ;  without  going 
deep;  without  penetration;  without  search- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things ;  slightly ;  not 
thoroughly. 

You  have  both  said  well. 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  glozed,  but  superficially.  Shak. 

Superficialness  ( su  -  per-  fish  'al-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  superficial;  as,  (a)  shal- 
lowness; position  on  the  surface,  (6) 
Slight  knowledge;  shallowness  of  observa- 
tion or  learning;  show  without  substance. 

Superficiary  (su-per-flsh'i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  su- 
perflciarius.]  In  law,  situated  on  another's 
land.  W.  Smith. 

Superficiary  (su-per-flsh'i-a-ri),  n.  In  law, 
one  to  whom  a  right  of  surface  is  granted; 
one  who  pays  the  quit-rent  of  a  house  built 
on  another  man's  ground. 

Superficies  (su-per-flsh'ez),  n.  [L.,  from 
super,  upon,  and  fades,  face.]  1.  The  sur- 
face; the  exterior  part  or  face  of  a  thing. 
A  superficies  consists  of  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness,  and  therefore  forms  no 
part  of  the  substance  or  solid  content  of  a 
body;  as,  the  superficies  of  a  plate  or  of  a 
sphere.  Superficies  is  rectilinear,  curvilinear, 
plane,  convex,  or  concave. — 2.  In  law,  every- 
thing on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground  or 
of  a  building,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
with  it  by  art  or  nature  as  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  same,  as  houses,  trees,  and  the 
like;  particularly,  everything  connected  with 
another's  ground,  and  especially  a  real  right 
that  is  granted  to  a  person.  Burrill. 

Superfine  (su-per-fin'),  a.  1.  Very  fine  or 
most  fine;  surpassing  others  in  fineness;  as, 
superfine  cloth.— 2.  Excessively  or  faultily 
subtle ;  over-subtle ;  as,  the  superfine  dis- 
tinctions of  the  schools.  Locke. 

Superfineness  (su  per-fin'nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  superfine. 

Superfluence  (su-per'flu-ens),  n.  [L.  super, 
and  fluo,  to  flow.)  Superfluity;  more  than 
is  necessary.  Hammond.  [Rare.] 

Superfluitance  t  (su-per-flu'it-ans),  n.  [L. 
ttuper,  utdjfuAo,  to  float.]  The  act  of  float- 
ing above  or  on  the  surface ;  that  which 
floats  on  the  surface.  '  Spermaceti,  which 
is  a  superfluitance  on  the  sea.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Superfluitantt  (su-per-flu'it-ant),  a.  Float- 
ing above  or  on  the  surface. 

Superfluity  (su-per-flu'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  super- 
fluite,  L.  superjluitas— super,  and  fluito,  to 
float,  intens.  of  fluo,  to  flow.]  1.  A  quantity 
that  is  superfluous  or  in  excess ;  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  wanted ;  superabundance ; 
redundancy;  as,  a  superfluity  of  water  or 

? revisions.     'Superfluity  of  naughtiness.' 
am,  i.  21. 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  erudition  in  his  novels  that 
verges  upon  pedantry.  Edin.  Rev. 

2.  Something  that  is  beyond  what  is  wanted ; 
something  used  for  show  or  luxury  rather 
than  for  comfort  or  from  necessity;  some- 
thing that  could  be  easily  dispensed  with; 
as,  the  luxuries  and  superfluities  of  modern 
life. 

Superfluous  (su-per'flu-us),  a.  [L.  super- 
fluus,  overflowing— super,  and/uo,  to  flow.] 

1.  More  than  is  wanted  or  sufficient;  un- 
necessary from  being  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed;  excessive;  redundant;  as,  a  compo- 
sition abounding  with  superfluous  words. 

Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live. 

Shak. 

2.  t  Supplied  withsuperfluities;  havingsome- 
what  beyond  necessaries,   '  The  superfluous 
and  lust-dieted  man.'    Shak. — 3.f  Unneces- 
sarily concerned  about  anything. 

I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superflu- 
ous to  demand  the  time  of  the  day.  Shak. 

— Superfluous  interval,  in  music,  an  interval 
that  exceeds  a  true  diatonic  interval  by  a 
semitone  minor. — Superfluous  polygamy 


(Pulygamia  snperflua\  a  kind  of  inflores- 
cence or  compound  flower,  in  which  the 
florets  of  the  disc  are  hermaphrodite  and 
fertile,  and  those  of  the  ray,  though  female 
or  pistilliferous  only,  are  also  fertile.  — SYN. 
Unnecessary,  useless,  exuberant,  redundant, 
m-fiHess. 

Superfluously  (su-pOr'flu-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
superfluous  manner ;  with  excess ;  in  a  de- 
gree iH-ynnd  what  is  necessary.  '  Doing  no- 
thing superfluously  or  in  vain.'  Dr.  II. 
More. 

Superfluousness  (su-per'tlii-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  uf  being  superfluous  or  beyond  what 
is  wanted. 

SuperflUX  (su'per-fluks),  «.  [Prefix  super, 
and  jinx.]  That  which  is  more  than  is 
wanted;  a  superabundance  or  superfluity. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  sujtr/Zttxto  them. 

SMaA. 

Let  him  lay  down  his  brothers,  and  'tis  odds  but 
we  will  cast  him  in  a  pair  of  ours  (we  have  a  snper- 
flux)  to  balance  the  concession.  Lamb. 

Super  fee  tat  ion,  n.     See  SUPKRFETATION. 

Superfoliation  (su'per-f6-li-a"shon)f  n.  Ex- 
cess  of  foliation.  '  The  disease  of  super- 
foliation  .  .  .  whereby  the  fructifying  juice 
is  starved  by  the  excess  of  leaves.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Superf rental  (su-per-front'al),  n.  Eccles. 
the  part  of  an  altar-cloth  that  covers  the 
top,  as  distinguished  from  tlieantependium, 
or  part  which  hangs  down  in  front. 

Superheat  (su'per-het),  v.t.  To  heat  to  an 
extreme  degree  or  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture; specifically,  to  heat,  as  steam,  apart 
from  contact  with  water  until  it  resembles  a 
perfect  gas. 

Superheater  (sii'per-het-er),  n.  In  steam 
engin.  a  contrivance  for  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  to  the  amount  it 
would  lose  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  until 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder.  This  end  is 
frequently  attained  by  making  the  steam 
travel  through  a  number  of  small  tubes 
several  times  across  the  uptake  or  foot  of 
the  chimney  before  it  enters  the  steam- 
pipe. 

•Super-hive  (su'per-hlv),  n.  A  kind  of  upper 
story  to  a  hive,  removable  at  pleasure. 

Superhuman  (su-per-hu'man),  a.  Above  or 
beyond  what  is  human;  hence,  sometimes, 
divine. 

It  is  easy  for  one  who  has  taken  an  exaggerated 
view  of  his  powers  to  invest  himself  with  a  superhu- 
man authority.  Dr.  Moxley. 

Superhumeral  (su-per-hu'mer-al),  71.  [L. 
super,  above,  and  humerus,  the  shoulder] 
Eccles.  a  term  of  no  very  definite  applica- 
tion, being  sometimes  applied  to  an  arch- 
bishop's pallium  and  sometimes  to  an  amice. 
Pug  in. 

Superimpose  (su'per-im-poz"),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  superimposed;  ppr.  superimposing.  To 
lay  or  impose  on  something  else;  as,  a  stra- 
tum of  earth  superimposed  on  a  different 
stratum. 

Superimposition  (su-per-im'po-zi"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  superimposing  or  the  state  of 
being  superimposed  on  something  else. 

Superlmpregnation  ( su '  per  -  im-preg-na"- 
shon),  n.  The  act  of  impregnating  upon 
a  prior  impregnation ;  impregnation  when 
previously  impregnated;  superfetation. 

Superincumbence,  Superincumbency 
(su'per-in-kum"ben8,  su'per-in-kum"ben-si), 
n.  State  of  lying  upon  something. 

Superincumbent  (su'per-in-kum"bent),  a. 
Lying  or  resting  on  something  else ;  as,  a 
superincumbent  bed  or  stratum.  Woodward. 

Superinduce  (su'per-in-dus"),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  superitiduced;  ppr.  superinducing.  To 
bring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition  to  some- 
thing. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the 
soul  new  and  absurd  desires.  SoutH. 

Superlnducement  (su'per-in-dus"ment),  n. 

The  act  of  superinducing. 
Super-induction  (su'per-in-duk"shon),  n. 

The  act  of  superinducing. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of 
virtue;  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits  quickly  de- 
faces it.  South. 

Superinfuse  (su'per-in-fuz"),  v.t.  To  infuse 
over 

Superinjection  (su'per-in-jek"shon),  n.  An 
injection  succeeding  another. 

Superinspect  (su'per-in-spekt"),  v.t.  To 
oversee;  to  superintend  by  inspection. 

Super-institution  (su'per-m-8ti-tu"shon),  n. 
One  institution  upon  another,  as  when  A.  is 
instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice  upon 
a  title,  and  B.  is  instituted  and  admitted 
upon  the  presentation  of  another. 


Superintellectual(su'per-in-tel-lek"tu-al), 
a.  lit-iii^'  abovL-  intellect. 

Superintend  (au'per-ln-tend"),  v  t.  [L.  su- 
jM'rintendo,  to  have  the  oversight  of.]  To 
have  or  exercise  the  charge  and  oversight  of; 
to  oversee  with  the  power  of  direction;  to 
take  care  of  with  authority ;  as,  an  officer 
superintends  the  building  of  a  ship  or  the 
construction  of  a  fort. 

The  king  wilt  appoint  a  council,  who  may  super- 
intend the  works  of  tin's  nature,  and  regulate  what 
concerns  the  colonies.  Bacon. 

SYN.  To  oversee,  overlook,  supervise,  over- 
rule, guide,  regulate,  control. 

Superintendence  (su'per-in-ten"dens),  n. 
The  act  of  superintending;  care  and  over- 
siicht  for  the  purpose  of  direction,  and  with 
authority  to  direct.  'An  admirable  indica- 
tion of  the  divine  superintendence  and 
management.'  Sir  J.  Derham. — SYN.  In- 
spection, oversight,  supervision,  care,  direc- 
tion, control,  guidance. 

Superintendency  (su'per-in-ten"den-si),  n. 
Same  as  Superintendence.  'Such  an  uni- 
versal Superintendency  has  the  eye  and 
hand  of  Providence  over  all.'  South. 

Superintendent  (•u/per-ln-ten"dent),  n. 
1.  One  who  superintends  or  has  the  over- 
sight and  charge  of  something  with  the 
power  of  direction;  as,  the  superintendent 
of  an  almshouse  or  workhouse;  the  xitperin- 
tendent  of  public  works;  the  superintend- 
ent of  customs  or  finance.— 2.  A  clergyman 
exercising  supervision  over  the  church  and 
clergy  of  a  district,  but  without  claiming 
episcopal  authority.  Goodrich.  —  SYN.  In- 
spector, overseer,  supervisor,  manager,  di- 
rector, curator. 

Superintendent  (su'per-in-ten"dent),  a. 
Overlooking  others  with  authority;  over- 
seeing. 'The  superintendent  deity  who 
hath  many  more  under  him.'  Stillingfleet. 

Superintender  (siVper-in-ten'MerV  n.  One 
who  superintends  or  who  exercises  over- 
sight; a  superintendent. 

We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  our  relation  to  the  SK- 
perintencier  of  our  moral  being,  to  the  Depositary  of 
the  supreme  law  of  just  and  right,  is  a  relation  of  in- 
calculable consequence.  U'hewell. 

Supeiinvestiture  (su'per-in vest'i-tur),  n. 

An  upper  vest  or  garment.     [Rare.] 
Superior  (su-pe'ri-er),  a,.     [L.  compar.  of 

superus,  upper,  high,  from  super,   above. 

See  SUPER.]     1.  More  elevated    in    place; 

higher;  upper;  as,  the  superior  limb  of  the 

sun ;  the  superior  part  of  an  image.  — S.Higher 

in  rank  or  office ;  more  exalted  in  dignity; 

as,  a  superior  officer;  a  superior  degree  of 

nobility. 

Tyrants  are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  superior 

power.  Sir  R.  U  Estrange. 

3.  Higher  or  greater  in  excellence;  surpass- 
ing others  in  the  greatness,  goodness,  ex- 
tent, or  value  of  any  quality;  as,  a  man  of 
superior  merit,  of  superior  bravery,  of  su- 
perior talents  or  understanding. 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understandings 
to  his  for  not  being  so  well  dressed  as  himself. 

Su-t/f. 

4.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of; 
too  great  or  firm  to  be  subdued  or  affected 
by;  as,  a  man  superior  to  revenge:,  used  onlv 
predicatively. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  than 
a  great  man  superior  to  his  sufferings.  Addison. 

5.  In  logic,  greater  in  extension  or  compre- 
hension; more  comprehensive;  wider. 

Biped  is  a  genus  with  reference  to  man  and  bird, 
but  a  species  with  respect  to  the  superior  genus 
animal  j.  S.  Mill. 

6.  In  bot.  (a)  growing  above  anything;  thus, 
a  calyx  is  said  to  be  superior  when  it  appears 
to  grow  from  the  top  of  an  ovary,  and  the 
ovary  is  superior  when  growing  above  the 
origin  of  the  calyx.    (6)  Next  the  axis;  be- 
longing to  the  part  of  an  axillary  flower 
which  is  toward  the  main  stem.     Called 
also  Posterior,   (c)  Pointing  toward  the  apex 
of  the  fruit;  ascending:  said  of  the  radicle. 
—Superior  courts,  the  highest  courts  in  a 
state;    in  England,  a  name  given  to  the 
courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer  at  Westminster.    In 
Scotland  the  superior  courts  are  the  Court 
of  Session,  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  court 
of    exchequer.  —  Superior   planets,    those 
planets  which  are  more  distant  from  the 
sun  than  the  earth,  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.—  Superior  conjunc- 
tion, in  astron.  see  CONJUNCTION. 

Superior  (su-pe'ri-er),  n.  1.  One  who  is 
superior  to  or  above  another ;  one  who  is 
higher  or  greater  than  another  in  social 
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station,  rank,  office,  dignity,  power,  excel 
lence,  ability,  or  qualities  of  any  kind. 

•!  1  him  humbly  cringing  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state : 
View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors.      Goldsmith 

Specifically — 2.  The  chief  of  a  monastery,  con 
vent,  or  abbey. — 3.  In  Scots  law,  one  who  01 
whose  predecessor  has  made  an  original 
grant  of  heritable  property  on  condition 
that  the  grantee,  termed  the  vassal,  shal 
annually  pay  to  him  a  certain  sum  (com- 
monly called  fen  duty)  or  perform  certain 
services.— 4.  In  printing,  a  small  letter  or 
figure  used  as  a  mark  of  reference  or  for  other 
purposes;  thus,  an  or  xz:  so  called  from  its 
position,  standing  above  or  near  the  top  ol 
the  line. 

Superioress  (su-pe'ri-er-es),  7*.  A  woman 
w  ho  acts  as  chief  in  a  convent,  abbey,  nun- 
nery, and  the  like;  a  female  superior;  a  lady 
superior. 

Superiority  (su-pe'ri-or"i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  superior;  the  condition  of 
one  who  or  that  which  is  superior,  more  ad- 
vanced or  higher,  greater  or  more  excellent 
than  another  in  any  respect;  as,  superiority 
in  age,  rank,  ordiguity;  to  attain  superiority 
over  a  people. 

The  person  who  advises  does  in  that  particular  ex- 
ercise a  superiority  over  us,  thinking  us  defective  in 
Our  conduct  or  understanding.  Addison. 

2.  In  Scots  laic,  the  right  which  the  superior 
enjoys  in  the  land  held  by  the  vassal.  (See 
SUPERIOR,  3.}  The  superiority  of  all  the 
lauds  in  the  kingdom  was  originally  in  the 
sovereign.— SYS.  Pre-eminence,  excellence, 
predominancy,  prevalency,  ascendency, 
(nMs,  advantage. 

Superiorly  (su-pe'ri-er-li),  adv.  I.  In  a  su- 
perior manner.— 2.  In  a  superior  position. 

Superjacent  (su-p6r-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  super, 
above,  and  jacens,jacentis,  ppr.  ofjaceo,  to 
lie.]  Lying  above  or  upon.  'The  inclined 
broken  edges  of  a  certain  formation  covered 
with  their  own  fragments  beneath  super- 
jacent  horizontal  deposits.'  Whewell. 

Superlationt  (su-per-Ia'shon),  n.  [L.  super- 
latio.  See  SUPERLATIVE.]  Exaltation  of 
anything  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as  others 
can  depress  it;  superlation  and  overmuchness  am- 
plifies. B,  Jonson. 

Superlative  (su-per'la-tiv),  a.  [L.  super- 
lativus,  from  superlatus,  pp.  of  super/ero, 
to  carry  over  or  beyond — super,  over,  and 
fero,  to  carry.]  1.  Raised  to  or  occupying 
the  highest  pitch,  position,  or  degree;  most 
eminent;  surpassing  all  other;  supreme;  as, 
a  man  of  superlative  wisdom  or  prudence, 
of  superlative  worth;  a  woman  of  superlative 
beauty.  'Superlative  and  admirable  holi- 
ness.' Bacon. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the 
same  breast,  which  shows  the  superlative  malignity 
of  this  vice.  .  South. 

2.  In  ffram.  applied  to  that  form  of  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb  which  expresses  the  high- 
est or  utmost  degree  of  the  quality  or  man- 
ner; as,  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison. 

Superlative  (su-per'la-tiv),  n.  1.  That  which 
is  highest  or  of  most  eminence. — 2.  Ingram, 
(a)  the  superlative  degree  of  adjectives  or 
adverbs,  which  is  formed  by  the  termination 
-est,  as  meanest,  highest,  bravest;  or  by  the 
use  of  most,  as  most  high,  most  brave;  or  by 
least,  as  least  amiable,  (b)  A  word  in  the 
superlative  degree ;  as,  to  make  much  use 
of  superlatives. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talking 
and  thinking ;  they  are  always  in  extremes,  and  pro- 
nounce concerning  everything  in  the  superlative. 
Watts. 

Superlatively  (su-perla-tiv-li),  adv.  I.  In 
a  superlative  manner  or  manner  expressing 
the  utmost  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  but  that  I 
may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  a  spirit  most  excellently 
glorious,  superlatively  powerful,  wise,  and  good. 
Bentley. 

Superlativeness  (BU-perTa-tiv-nes),  n.  The 

state  of  being  superlative  or  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Superlunar,  Superlunary  (su-per-Iu'ner, 
8u-per-lu'na-ri),  a.  [Super,  and  lunar,  lun- 
ary.]  Being  above  the  moon;  not  sublunary 
or  of  this  world.  'The  head  that  turns  at 
superlunar  things/  Pope.  '  Superlunary 
felicities.'  Young. 

Supermedial  (su-per-me'di-al),  a.  Lying  or 
being  above  the  middle. 


Supermolecule  (su-per-niol'e-kul).  n.  A 
compounded  molecule  or  combination  o 
two  molecules  of  different  substances. 

Supermundane  (su-per-mun'dan),  a.  Being 
above  the  world. 

Supernacular(su-per-nak'u-ler),a.  Having 
the  quality  of  supernaculum;  of  first-rate 
quality;  very  good:  said  of  liquor. 

Some  white  hermitage  at  the  Haws  (by  the  way 
the  butler  only  gave  me  half  a  glass  each  time)  w 
ttiftrttaattar.  Thackeray. 

Supernaculum  (su-per-nak'u-lum),  n. 
I  L.L.xupentaculmii— super, above, over,  and 
G.  nagt'l,  a  nail.  The  term  was  borrowed 
from  the  Continent.]  l.t  A  kind  of  mock 
Latin  term  intended  to  mean  upon  the  nail, 
used  formerly  by  topers.  Nares. 

To  drink  supernaculum  was  an  ancient  custom 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  several  other  parts 
of  Europe,  of  emptying  the  cup  or  glass,  and  then 
pouring  the  drop  or  two  that  remained  at  the  bottom 
upon  the  person's  nail  that  drank  it,  to  show  that  he 
was  no  fiincher.  Brant 

2.  Good  liquor,  such  as  one  will  drink  till 
not  enough  is  left  to  wet  one's  nail. 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer, — 
'Tis  here,  the  supernaculum!  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day.  Byron. 

Supernal  (su-per'nal),  a.  [L.  supemus, 
from  super,  above.  See  SUPER.]  1.  liting  in 
a  higher  or  upper  place  or  region;  situated 
above  us;  as,  supernal  regions.  'All  the 
heavens  and  orbs  supernal.'  Raleigh.  — 
2.  Relating  to  things  above;  celestial;  hea- 
venly. '  That  supernal  Judge  that  stirs  good 
thoughts.'  Shak.  '  Errands  of  supernal 
grace.'  Milton. 

Supernatant  (su-per-na'tant).  a.  [L.  super- 
natans,  supernatantist  ppr.  of  supernato— 
super,  above,  over,  and  nato,  to  swim.  ] 
Swimming  above ;  floating  on  the  surface ; 
as,  oil  supernatant  on  water;  supernatant 
leaves.  Boyle. 

Supernatation  (su'per-na-ta"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid. 
Bacon;  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Supernatural  (su-per-nat'u-ral),  a.  Being 
beyond  or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of 
nature;  not  occurring  through  the  operation 
of  merely  physical  laws,  but  by  an  agency 
above  and  separate  from  these.  It  is  stronger 
than  preternatural,  and  is  often  equivalent 
to  miraculous. 

No  man  can  give  any  rational  account  how  it  is 
possible  that  such  a  general  flood  should  come  by 
any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  supernatural,  that 
grants  the  thing  I  am  proving,  namely,  such  a  Su- 
preme Being  as  can  alter  the  course  of  nature. 

Bp.  Wiltons. 

Cures  wrought  by  medicines  are  natural  operations; 
but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  supernatural.  Boyle. 

— The  supernatural,  that  which  is  above 
or  beyond  the  established  course  or  laws  of 
nature;  that  which  transcends  nature;  super- 
natural agencies,  influence,  phenomena,  and 
so  forth;  as,  to  laugh  at  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural. 

Supernaturalism  (su-per-nat'u-ral-izm),  n. 
1.  The  state  of  being  supernatural. — 2.  A 
term  used  chiefly  in  theology,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  rationalism.  In  its  widest  extent 
supernatural  ism  is  the  doctrine  that  religion 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  require  a  revela- 
tion from  God.  It  considers  the  Christian 
religion  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
out  of  the  circle  of  natural  events,  and  as 
communicating  truths  above  the  compre- 
hension of  human  reason.  See  RATIONAL- 
ISM. 

Supernaturalist  (su-per-nat'u-ral-ist),  n. 
One  who  upholds  the  principles  of  super- 
naturalism.  See  SUPERNATURALISM,  2. 

Supernaturalistic(su-per-nat'u-ral-ist"ik), 
a.  Relating  to  supernaturalism. 

Supernaturality  (su-per-nat'u-ral"i-ti),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  supernatural. 

Supernaturalize  (su-per-nat'u-ral-Iz),  v.t. 
To  treat  or  consider  as  belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  supernatural  state;  to  elevate  into 
the  region  of  the  supernatural ;  to  render 
supernatural. 

He  (Dante)  would  typify  the  grace  of  God  in  that 
Beatrice  he  had  already  supernaturalised  into  some- 
thing which  passeth  all  understanding. 

y.  K.  Lowell. 

Supernaturally  (su-per-nat'u-raHi),  adv. 
In  a  supernatural  manner;  in  a  manner  ex- 
ceeding the  established  course  or  laws  of 
nature. 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  everything  in  miracles, 
to  love  supernaturally,  and  to  pardon  infinitely. 

South. 

iupernaturalness(su-per-nat'u-ral-nes),n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  supernatural. 
Supernumerary  (su-per-nu'me-ra-ri),  a. 
[L.  super,  above,  beyond,  and  numerus,  a 


number.]  1.  Exceeding  a  number  stated  or 
prescribed;  as,  a  supernumerary  officer  in 

a  regiment.  'The  odd  or  supernumerary 
six  hours.'  Holder.— 2.  Exceeding  a  neces- 
sary or  usual  number. 

The  additional  tax  is  proportioned  to  the  super- 
numerary expense  this  year.  Addison. 

Supernumerary  (su-per-nu'mer-a-ri),  n.  A 
person  ur  tiling  beyond  the  number  stated, 
or  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  usual;  espe- 
cially, a  person  not  formally  a  member  of 
an  ordinary  or  regular  body  or  staff  of  offi- 
cials or  employes,  but  retained  or  employed 
to  act  as  an  assistant  or  substitute  in  case 
of  absence,  death,  or  the  like;  as,  the  super- 
numerary took  the  wounded  officer's  place 
during  the  fight;  a  supernumerary  who  can 
play  leading  actor's  parts  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Superordination  (su'per-or-di-na"shon),  n. 
The  ordination  of  a  person  to  fill  an  office 
still  occupied,  as  the  ordination  by  an  eccle- 
siastic of  one  to  fill  his  office  when  it  be- 
comes vacant  by  his  own  death  or  otherwise. 

After  the  death  of  Augustine,  Laurentius,  a  Roman, 
succeeded  him,  whom  Augustine,  in  his  lifetime,  not 
only  designed  for,  but  ordained  in  that  place.  .  .  . 
Such  a  superordination  in  such  cases  was  canonical, 
it  being  a  tradition  that  St.  Peter  in  like  manner 
consecrated  Clement  his  successor  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Fuller. 

Superparticulart  (sn'per-par-tik"u-ler),  a. 
A  term  applied  to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of 
the  greater  term  is  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2,  or  of  3  to  4. 

Superpartient  t  (su-per-par'shi-ent),  a.  [L. 
superpartiens,  superpartientis — super,  over, 
and  partiens,  ppr.  of  partio,  to  divide.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of 
the  greater  term  is  more  than  a  unit,  as 
that  of  3  to  5,  or  of  7  to  10. 
Superphosphate  (su-per-fos'fat),  n.  A  phos- 
phate containing  the  greatest  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  that  can  combine  with  the 
base.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  formed  by 
treating  ground  bones,  bone-black,  or  phos- 
phorite with  sulphuric  acid,  is  much  used 
in  agriculture  as  a  fertilizer. 
Superplantt  (su'per-plaut),  n.  A  plant 
growing  on  another  plant ;  a  parasite ;  an 
epiphyte. 

No  superplant  is  a  formed  plant  but  mistletoe. 

Superpleaset  (su-per-plezO,  v.t.  To  please 
exceedingly. 

He  is  confident  it  shall  superplease 
Judicious  spectators.  B.  Jonson. 

Superplust  (su'per-plus).  Same  as  Surplus. 
Goldsmith. 

Superplusage  t  (su'per-plus-aj),  n.  That 
which  is  more  than  enough;  excess;  sur- 
plusage. 


To  weigh  over  and  above. 

Superpose  (su-per-poz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
superposed;  ppr.  superposing.  [Kr.  super- 
poser,  from  prefix  super,  and  poser,  to  lay. 
See  POSE.]  To  lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of 
rock  on  another. 

Superposition  (su'per-p6-zish"on),7i.  i.  The 
act  of  superposing;  a  placing  above;  a  lying 
or  being  situated  above  or  upon  something. 
2.  In  geol.  the  order  in  which  mineral  masses 
are  placed  upon  or  above  each  other,  as 
more  recent  strata  upon  those  that  are 
older,  secondary  rocks  upon  primary,  ter- 
tiary upon  secondary,  &c. — 3.  In  geom.  the 
process  by  which  one  magnitude  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  placed  upon  another,  so  as 
exactly  to  cover  it,  or  so  that  every  part  of 
each  shall  exactly  coincide  with  every  part 
of  the  other.  Magnitudes  which  thus  coin- 
cide must  be  equal. 

Superpraise  (su-per-prazO,  v.i.  To  praise 
to  excess.  'To  vow,  and  swear,  and  super- 
praise  my  parts.'  Shak. 

Superproportion  (su'per-pr6-p6r"shon),  n. 
Excess  of  proportion. 

Superpurgation  (su'per-p£r-ga"shpn),  n. 
More  purgation  than  is  sufficient.  Wiseman. 

Superreflection  (su'per-re-flek"shon),  n. 
The  reflection  of  an  image  reflected.  Bacon. 

Super-regal  (su-per-re'gal),  a.  More  than 
regal.  Warburton. 

Superreward  (su'per-re-ward"),  v.t.  To  re- 
ward to  excess.  '  Superrewardcd  by  your 
Majesty's  benefits  which  you  heaped  upon 
me.'  Bacon. 

Super-royal  (su-per-roi'al),  a.  Larger  than 
royal,  the  name  of  a  large  species  of  printing 
paper. 

Supersaliency  (su-per-sa'Ii-en-si),  n.  [See 
below.]  The  act  of  leaping  on  anything. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  (Rare.] 
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Supersalient  (su-per-sali-ent),  a.  [Prefix 
ratMT,  and  L.  saliens,  leaping,  ppr.  of  salio, 
to  leap.]  Leaping  upon.  [Rare.] 

Supersalt  (.su'pt>r-salt),  n.  An  obsolete 
chemical  term  for  a  salt  with  ft  greater  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  acid  than  base:  opposed 
to  subsalt. 

Supersaturate  (su-per-sat'u-rat),  v.t.  To 
saturate  to  excess;  to  add  to  beyond  satu- 
ration. 

Super  saturation  (su'per-sat-u-ra"shon),  n. 
The  operation  of  saturating  to  excess,  or  of 
adding  beyond  saturation ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing thus  supersaturated. 

Superscapular  (su-per-skap'u-ler),  a.  Situ- 
ated above  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade ; 
as,  the  sit  per  scapular  muscles. 

Superscribe  (su-per-skiib'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
superscribed;  ppr.  superscribing.  [L.  super- 
scribe—super,  over  or  above,  and  scribo,  to 
write.]  1.  To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top, 
outside,  or  surface ;  to  inscribe ;  to  put  nn 
inscription  on.  'An  ancient  monument, 
superscribed.'  Addition.  —  2.  To  write  the 
name  or  address  of  one  on  the  outside  or 
cover  of;  as,  to  superscribe  a  letter. 

Superscript  t  (su'per-skript),  n.  The  ad- 
dress of  a  letter;  superscription.  Shak. 

Superscription  (su-per-skrip'shon),?i..  l.The 
act  of  superscribing.—  2.  That  which  is  writ- 
ten or  engraved  on  the  outside  or  above 
something  else ;  especially,  an  address  on  a 
letter. 

The  superscription  of  his  accusation  was  written 
over,  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  Mark  xv.  36. 

Supersecular  (su-per-sek'u-ler),  a.  Being 
above  the  world  or  secular  things.  '  Cele- 
brate this  feast  .  .  .  not  in  a  worldly  but 
supersecular  manner.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Supersede  (su-per-sed'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
superseded;  ppr.  superseding.  [I*,  super- 
sedeo,  to  sit  over,  to  be  superior  to,  to  re- 
frain, to  omit  —  super,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

1.  To  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  useless  by 
superior  power,  or  by  coming  in  the*  place 
of;  to  set  aside;  to  render  unnecessary;  to 
suspend. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing1  is 
supposed  that  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of  natu- 
ral motion.  Bentlty. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of ; 
to  displace ;  to  replace ;  as,  an  officer  is  su- 
perseded  by  the  appointment  of  another 
person.— SYN.  Tosuspend,  setaside,  replace, 
displace,  overrule,  succeed. 

Super sedeas  (su-per-se'de-as),  n.  [L.,  2d 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  supersedeo.  See 
SUPERSEDE.]  In  law,  a  writ  having  in  gen- 
eral the  effect  of  a  command  to  stay,  on 
good  cause  shown,  some  ordinary  proceed- 
ings which  ought  otherwise  to  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

Supersedere  (su'per-se-de"re),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  (a)  a  private  agreement  amongst  credi- 
tors, under  a  trust-deed  and  accession,  that 
they  will  supersede  or  sist  diligence  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  (b)  A  judicial  act  by  which  the 
court,  where  it  sees  cause,  grants  a  debtor 
protection  against  diligence,  without  con- 
sent of  the  creditors. 

Supersedure  (su-per-se'dur),  n.  The  act  of 
superseding;  supersession;  as,  the  super- 
sedure  of  trial  by  jury. 

Super seminatet  (su-per-sem'i-nat),  v.t.  To 
scatter  seed  over  or  above;  to  disseminate. 

That  cannot  be  done  with  joy,  when  it  shall  be 
indifferent  to  any  man  to  sufersetninate  what  he 
pleases.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Supersensible  (su-per-sen'si-bl),  a.  Beyond 
the  reach  of  the  senses ;  above  the  natural 
powers  of  perception;  supersensual. — The 
super  sensible, that  which  is  above  the  senses; 
that  which  is  supersensual.  *  The  felt  pre- 
sence of  the  supersensible.'  Brit.  Quart.  Rev. 

Supersensitiveness  (su-per-sen'si-tiv-nes), 
n.  Morbid  sensibility;  excessive  sensitive- 
ness. 

Supersensual  (su-per-sen'su-al),  a.  Above 
or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses. 

SupersensuOUB(su-per-seii'su-us),a.  1.  Su- 
persensible; supersensual. —2.  Extremely 
sensuous;  more  than  sensuous. 

Superseryiceable  t  (su-per-serVis-a-bl),  a. 
Over  serviceable  or  officious;  doing  more 
than  is  required  or  desired.  'A  ...  super- 
serviceable,  finical  rogue.'  Shak. 

Supersession  (su-per-se'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  superseding  or  setting  aside;  superse- 
dure. 

The  general  law  of  diminishing  return  from  land 
would  have  undergone,  to  that  extent,  a  temporary 
supersession.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Supersolar  (su-per-soler),  a.  Above  the 
sun.  'The  supersolar  blaze.*  Emerson. 
[Rare.] 


Superstition  (su-per-sti'shon),  n.  [L.  super- 
stitfn,  twpertttiti'tniJi,  originally  a  standing 
still  at,  a  standing  in  fear  or  amazement, 
hence  excessive  religious  fear,  superstition, 
from  xupersto,  to  stand  over—  super,  over, 
and  stv,  to  stand.]  1.  A  belief  or  system  of 
beliefs  by  which  religious  veneration  is  at- 
tached to  what  is  altogether  unworthy  of  it; 
belief  in  and  reverence  of  things  which  are 
no  proper  objects  of  worship;  a  faith  or  ar- 
ticle of  faith  based  on  ignorance  of  or  on 
unworthy  ideas  regarding  the  Deity.  See 
extracts. 

(Teachers  who  shall)  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 
Superstition  (is)  any  misdirection  of  religious  feel- 
ing ;  manifested  either  in  showing  religious  venera- 
tion or  regard  to  objects  which  deserve  none ;  that 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  worship  of  false  gods;  or, 
in  the  assignment  o7  such  a  degree,  or  such  a  kind 
of  religious  veneration  to  any  object,  as  that  object, 
though  worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  not  deserve; 
or  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the  medium 
of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies.  Whately. 

As  a  rule  superstition  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  parody 
of  faith,  the  latter  being  a  belief  founded  on  credible 
authority  or  other  sufficient  evidence,  while  supersti- 
tion is  a  belief  on  insufficient  evidence  or  on  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  y.  H.  Blunt. 

2.  A  practice  or  observance  founded  on  such 
a  belief;  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding  from 
excess  of  scruples  in  religion ;  excess  or  ex- 
travagance in  religion ;  the  doing  of  things 
not  required  by  God,  or  abstaining  from 
things  not  forbidden.— 3.  Credulity  regard- 
ing the  supernatural,  or  regarding  matters 
beyond  human  powers ;  belief  in  the  direct 
agency  of  superior  powers  in  certain  events, 
as  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  magic,  and  appa- 
ritions, or  that  the  divine  will  is  declared 
by  omens  or  augury;  that  the  fortune  of  in- 
dividuals can  be  affected  by  things  indiffer- 
ent, by  things  deemed  lucky  or  unlucky;  or 
that  diseases  can  be  cured  by  words,  charms, 
or  incantations. 

Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard;  the  sea  works 
high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  ship 
be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

That's  your  superstition.  Shak. 

4.  Excessive  nicety;  scrupulous  exactness. 

Superstitionist  t  (su-per-sti'shon-ist),  n. 
One  addicted  to  superstition.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Superstitious  (su-per-sti'shus),  a:  l.  Be- 
lieving superstitions;  holding  superstitions; 
addicted  to  superstition ;  over-scrupulous 
and  rigid  in  religious  observances ;  full  of 
idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion; as,  superstitious  people.— 2.  Pertain- 
ing to,  partaking  of,  or  proceeding  from  su- 
perstition ;  as,  superstitious  rites ;  supersti- 
tious observances. 

The  noblest  of  you  will  take  the  staff  and  sandal 
in  superstitious  penance,  and  walk  afoot  to  visit  the 
graves  of  dead  men.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

3.  Over -exact;  scrupulous  beyond   need; 
idolatrously  devoted. 

Have  I  with  alt  my  full  affections 

Still  met  the  king?  loved  htm  next  heaven?  obeyed 

him? 
Been  out  of  fondness  superstitious  to  him  T     Shak. 

—Superstitious  use,  in  law,  the  use  of  land, 
Ac.,  for  the  propagation  of  the  rites  of  a  re- 
ligion not  tolerated  by  the  law. 

Superstitious,  Credulous,  Bigoted.  The  supersti- 
tious are  too  ceremonious  or  scrupulous  in  matters 
of  religious  worship;  the  credulous  are  too  easy  of 
belief;  the  bigoted  are  blindly  obstinate  in  their 
creed.  The  opposite  extreme  of  superstition  is  ir- 
reverence; of  credulity,  scepticism.  Credulity  is  the 
most  inconsistent,  and  fanaticism  the  most  intolerant, 
of  the  religious  affections.  Angus. 

Super stitiously  (su-per-sti'shus-li),  adv. 
In  a  superstitious  manner :  (a)  with  exces- 
sive regard  to  nncommanded  rites  or  unes- 
sential opinions  and  forms  in  religion. 

You  are  like  one  that  suferstittously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods.  Shak. 

(b)  With  too  much  care ;  with  excessive  ex- 
actness or  scruple.  'Too  scrupulously  and 
superstitiously  pursued.'  Watts,  (c)  With 
extreme  credulity  in  regard  to  the  agency 
of  superior  beings  in  extraordinary  events. 

Superstitiousness  (su-per-sti'shus-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  superstitious ; 
superstition. 

Supers  train  (su-per-stran'X  v.t.  To  over- 
strain or  stretch.  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Superstratum  (su-per-stra'tum),  n.  A  stra- 
tum or  layer  above  another,  or  resting  on 
something  else.  Byron. 

Superstruct  (su-per-strukf),  v.t.  (L.  suptr- 
struo,  superstructum — super,  over,  and  struo, 
to  build.]  To  build  upon;  toerect.  [Rare.] 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  super- 
struct  first  innocence  and  then  virtue.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Superstruetion(su-p6r-struk'shon),n.l.The 
act  of  erecting  or  building  upon. — 2.  That 


which  is  erected  on  something  else;  a  super- 
structure. 

My  own  profession  hath  taught  me  not  to  erect 
new  superstntctions  on  an  old  ruin. 

Sir  y.  Dtnham. 

Superstructive  (su-per-struk'tiv),  a.    Built 

or  erected  on  something  else.     Hammond. 

Superstructure  (•u-pej-struk'turVn.  l.  Any 

structure  or  edince  built  on  something  else; 
particularly,  the  building  raised  on  a  foun- 
dation. This  word  is  used  to  distinguish 
what  is  erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation 
from  the  foundation  itself. —2.  Anything 
erected  on  a  foundation  or  basis;  as,  in  edu- 
cation we  begin  with  teaching  languages  as 
the  foundation,  and  proceed  to  erect  on  that 
foundation  the  superstructure  of  science. — 
3-  In  railway  enain.  the  sleepers,  rails,  and 
fastenings  of  a  railway,  in  contradistinction 
from  a  road-bed. 

Super  substantial  ( su '  per  -  sub-stan'shal ), 
a.  More  than  substantial;  beyond  the  do- 
main of  matter;  being  more  than  substance. 
'Heavenly  supci  substantial  bread.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Super  subtle  (su-per-sut'I),  a.  Over-subtle; 
cunning;  crafty  in  an  excessive  degree.  'An 
erring  barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Vene- 
tian.' Shak. 

Supertemporal  (su-per-tem'po-ral),  a.  and 
n.  Transcending  time,  or  independent  of 
time;  what  is  independent  of  time. 

Plotinus  and  Numenius,  explaining  Plato's  sense, 
declare  him  to  have  asserted  three  supertemporats 
or  eternals,  good,  mind  or  intellect,  and  the  soul  of 
the  universe.  Cud-worth. 

Superterrene  (su'per-te-ren"),  a.  Being 
above  ground  or  above  the  earth;  superter- 
restrial. 

Superterrestrial  ( sii'pOr-te-res"tri-al ),  a. 
Being  above  the  earth,  or  above  what  be- 
longs to  the  earth. 

Supertonic  (su-per-ton'ik),  n.  In  music, 
the  note  next  above  the  key-note ;  the  second 
note  of  the  diatonic  scale;  thus,  D  is  the 
supertonic  of  the  scale  of  C ;  A  the  super- 
tonic  of  the  scale  of  G ;  and  so  on. 

Super-tOtus  (su'per-to-tus),  n.  [L. ,  over  all.  ] 
In  anc.costrtme,st\measBalandran(t,.  Strutt. 

Supertragical  (su-per-traj'ik-al),a.  Tragical 
to  excess. 

Supertuberation  (su'per-tu-ber-a"shon),  n. 
The  production  of  young  tubers,  as  potatoes, 
from  the  old  ones  while  still  growing. 

Super-tunic  (su'per-tu-uik),  n.  An  upper" 
tunic  or  gown. 

Supervacaneous!  (su'per-va-ka"ne-us),  a. 
[L.  super  vacancies — super,  over,  above,  and 
vaco,  to  make  void.]  Superfluous;  unneces- 
sary; needless;  serving  no  purpose. 

I  held  it  not  altogether  supervacaneous  to  take  a 
review  of  them.  Hcnuelt. 

Supervacaneouslyt(su'per-va-ka"ne-us-li), 
adv.  In  a  superfluous  manner;  needlessly. 

Supervacaneousnesst(su'per-va-ka"ne-us- 
nes),  n.  Xeedlessness;  superfluousness. 

Supervene  ( su-per-ven' ),  v.i.  pret.  super- 
vened; ppr.  supervening.  [L.  super venio — 
super,  above,  over,  and  venio,  to  come.  ] 

1.  To  come  upon  as  something  extraneous; 
to  be  added  or  joined. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene  to 
matter,  unless  impressed  by-divine  power.  Bentiey. 

2.  To  take  place;  to  happen. 

A  tyranny  immediately  supervened.      Burke. 

Supervenient  (su-per-ve'ni-ent),  a.  1.  Com- 
ing upon  as  something  additional  or  extrane- 
ous; superadvenient;  added;  additional. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to 
Christian  practice.  Hammond. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterwards.  Black- 
stone. 

Supervention  ( su-per-ven'shon ),  n.  The 
act  of  supervening. 

Supervisal  (su-per-yiz'al),  n.  The  act  of 
supervising;  overseeing;  inspection;  super- 
intendence. 

Supervise  (su-per-viz[),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  super- 
vised; ppr.  supervising.  [L.  super,  over, 
above,  and  vino,  to  look  at  attentively,  from 
video,  visum,  to  see.]  1.  To  oversee  for  di- 
rection ;  to  superintend ;  to  inspect ;  as,  to 
supervise  the  making  of  a  railway.— 2.t  To 
look  over  so  as  to  peruse;  to  read;  to  read 
over. 

You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  ac- 
cent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Shak. 

Supervise!  (su'per-vlz),  n.  Inspection. —On 

the  supervise,  at  sight.     Shak. 
Supervision  (su-per-vi'zhon),  n.  The  act  of 

supervising;  superintendence;  direction;  as, 

to  have  the  supervision  of  a  coal-mine. 
Supervisor  (su-per-vlz'er),  n.    1.  One  who 

supervises;  an  overseer;  an  inspector;  a 
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superintendent ;  as.  the  supervisor  of  a 
co-il-mini"  a  tuftreitarot  the  customs  or  ot 
tlie  excise.— 2. t  A  spectator;  a  looker-on. 
Skak  —3.  t  One  who  reads  over,  as  for  correc- 
tion. 'The  author  aud  nfmttort  of  this 
pamphlet.'  Dryden. 

Supervisory  (su-pSr-vi'zo-n),  a.  Pertaining 
to  m-  having  supervision. 

Supervive  (ifl-pte-vIvO,  v.t.    [L  taper, over, 

above  and \io».  to  live.)    To  live  beyond; 

to  outlive;   to  survive;  as,  the  soul   will 

.  nine   all   the  revolutions  ot  nature. 

Supervolute  (su'per-vo-lut"),  a.  [L.  super, 
upon,  and  valutas,  rolled.]  In  lot.  haying 
one  ed"e  rolled  inwards,  and  enveloped  by 
the  opposite  edge,  also  rolled  inwards,  as 
the  leaves  of  an  apricot-tree. 

Supervolutive  (su-per-vol'u-tiv),  a.  In  dot 
applied  to  an  activation  or  vernation  in 
which  the  leaves  are  supervolute. 

Supination(su-pi-na'shon),n.  [L  nmnaaa, 
turnnatimii,  from  supinn,  to  bend  back- 
ward SeeSUPiNK.]  1.  The  act  of  lying  or 
state  of  being  laid  with  the  face  upward.  - 
•'  The  movement  in  which  the  forearm  and 
hand  are  carried  outwardi,  so  that  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  latter  becomes  superior; 
or  the  p<Kiti°n.  of  the  hand  extended  out- 
wards with  the  palm  upwards. 

Supinator  fitt-pIn'M-ir),  n.  [See  SUPINA- 
TION  ]  In  (mat.  a  name  given  to  those 
muscles  wliich  turn  the  hand  upwards,  as 
the  supinator  longus  and  the  supinator  bre- 

Suptne  (su-pin').  a.  [L.  supiiui*.  bent  back- 
wards lying  on  the  back,  sloping,  negligent, 
connected  with  Slid,  and  Or.  hypo,  under.] 
1  Lyin"  on  the  back  or  with  the  face  up- 
ward- opposed  to  prone.—  2.  Leaning  back- 
ward; inclined;  sloping:  said  of  localities. 

If  the  vine 

On  risimr  ground  he  piac  d,  ot  hills  supine. 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions. 

3.  Negligent;  listless;  heedless;  indolent; 
thoughtless;  inattentive;  careless. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  iiifiue.xnA  openly 
exposed  to  any  temptation.  Wood-ward. 

Supine  (su'pin),  n.  [L.  tnpinwm  (rxrbmn\ 
from  moinut,  lying  on  the  back,  bent  or 
thrown  backwards.  Why  the  part  of  the 
verb  has  this  name  is  not  obvious.]  A  part 
of  the  Latin  verb,  really  a  verbal  nonn. 
similar  to  our  verbals  in  -ing,  with  two 
cases.  One  of  these,  usually  called  the  first 
supine  ends  in  urn,  and  is  the  accusative 
case.  It  always  follows  a  verb  of  motion; 
as  abiit  deambulatum.he  has  gone  to  walk, 
or' he  has  gone  a-walking.  The  other,  called 
the  second  supine,  ends  ill  u  of  the  ablative 
case,  and  is  governed  by  substantives  or  ad- 
jectives ;  as,  facile  ditto,  easy  to  be  told, 
literally,  easy  in  the  telling. 

Supinely  (su-pin'li),  adv.  In  a  supine  man- 
ner- (a)  with  the  face  upward.  (&)  Care- 
lessly; indolently;  listlessly;  drowsily;  in  a 
heedless,  thoughtless  state. 

Beneath  a  verdant  laurel's  ample  shade,  .  .  . 
Horace,  immortal  bard  1  supinely  laid.     Prior. 

Supineness  (su-pin'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  supine :  (a)  a  lying  with  the  face  up- 
ward, (li)  Indolence;  listlessness ;  drowsi- 
ness; heedlessness;  as,  many  of  the  evils  of 
life  are  owing  to  our  own  supinfnetf. 

Suptnityt  (su-pin'i-ti),  n.  Supineness.  'A 
mpiiuty  or  neglect  of  enquiry.'  Swl. 
fii-owne. 

Suppage  t  (sup'aj),  n.  [From  sup.]  What 
may  be  supped;  pottage.  Hooker. 

Suppalpatlon  (sup-pal-pa'shou),  n.  [From 
L  guppalpor,  to  caress  a  little — sub,  under, 
indicating  a  little,  and  palpo,  to  caress  ] 
The  act  of  enticing  by  soft  words.  Dp. 

Supparasitatlont  (sup-par'a-si-ta"shon).  n. 
[L  »uppar<uitar—«ub,  and  pamtitut,  &  pa- 
rasite. ]  The  act  of  nattering  merely  to  gain 
favour.  Up.  Hall. 

Supparasitet  (sup-par'a-sit),  ».«.     [See 
above.]    To  natter;  to  cajole.    Clarke. 
Suppawn  (su-pan').     See  SEPAWN. 
Suppedaneous  (sup-pe-da'ne-us),  a.    [L. 
tuppedaneum,  a  footstool — sub,  under,  aim 
pes,  pedia,  the  foot.]    Being  under  the  feet. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Suppeditatet  (sup-ped'i-tat),  r.  t.  [L.s«p- 
pedito,  suppeditatum—sub,  under,  and  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot.]  To  supply;  to  furnish.  Bp. 
Pearson. 

Suppeditationt  (sup-ped'i-ta"shon),  n.   [L. 
suppeditMtio,  sttppcdiUttionix.    See  above.] 
Supply  ;  aid  atforded.     Bacon. 
Supper  (  sup'er),  n.    [  O.E.  toper,  O.Fr.  to- 


per, super.  Mod.  Fr.  souper.  See  SUP.)  The 
evening  meal;  the  last  repast  of  the  day. 

1  have  drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper.      .SVi.t*. 
Your  supper  U  like  a  Hidalgo's  dinner ;  very  little 

meat  and  a  great  deal  of  table-cloth.    Longfellffui. 
—  Lord's  supper.     See  under  LORD. 
Supper  (sup'er),  v.i.    To  take  supper;  to 

Supperless  (sup'er-les).  a.  Wanting  supper; 
being  without  supper;  as,  to  go  Supperless 
to  bed. 

Swearing  and  sitpperless  the  hero  sate.       Pope. 

Supper-time  (sup'er-tim),  n.  The  time 
when  supper  is  taken;  evening. 

It  is  now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to 
waste.  ShaK. 

Supplant  (sup-plant1),  v.t.  [Fr.  supplanter, 
from  L  siiiii'lantare,  to  trip  up  one  s  heels, 
to  throw  to  the  ground,  to  overthrow— sub. 
under,  and  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot.  ] 
1  t  To  trip  up,  as  the  heels.  'Supplanted 
down  he  fell.'  Hilton.— Z.\  To  overthrow; 
to  cause  the  downfall  of.  itassingcr.— 
3.t  To  remove;  to  displace;  to  drive  or 
force  away.  '  Lest .  .  .  the  people  .  .  .  sup- 
plant  you  for  ingratitude.'  Shah. 

I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth.  Sliak. 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  ky"?- 

4.  To  remove  or  displace  by  stratagem ;  or 

to  displace  and  take  the  place  of;  as,  a  rival 
supplants  another  in  the  affections  of  his 
mistress  or  in  the  favour  of  his  prince. 
5  To  displace;  to  uproot.  'Supplant  the 
received  ideas  of  Cod.'  Landor.— SYN.  To 
remove,  displace,  supersede,  undermine 

Supplantation  (sup-plau-ta'shon),  n.  Tne 
act  of  supplanting.  Coleridge. 

Supplanter  ( strp-plant'er ),  n.  One  who 
supplants  or  displaces.  South. 

Supple  (sup'l),  a.  [Kr.  souple,  from  L.  ei'p- 
plex,  suppliant,  bending  the  knee  —  sub, 
under  and  plieo,  to  fold.  See  PLY,  v.t.} 
1  Pliant;  flexible;  easily  bent;  as,  supple 
joints;  supple  fingers.  '  That  are  of  suppler 
joints.1  Skak.  'The  supple  knee.'  ilMon. 
2.  Yielding;  compliant;  not  obstinate. 

If  punishment  .    .    .   makes  not  the  will  supple,  it 
hardens  the  offender.  Locke. 

3  Capable  of  moulding  one's  self  to  suit  a 
purpose;  bending  to  the  humour  of  others; 
nattering;  fawning.  'Having  been  supple 
and  courteous  to  the  people.  Shak.  — 
SYN  Pliant,  flexible,  yielding,  limber,  lithe, 
flexile,  compliant,  bending,  flattering,  fawn- 
ing, servile. 

Supple  (supl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  suppled;  ppr. 
ntppKna.  1.  To  make  soft  and  pliant;  to 
render  flexible ;  as,  to  supple  leather. 

To  supple  a  carcass,  drench  it  in  water.  Arbuttmot. 

2  To  train,  as  a  horse  for  military  purposes. 

3  To  make  compliant,  submissive,  Durable, 
or  yielding.     'A  mother  persisting  till  she 
had  bent  her  daughter's  mind,  and  suppled 


her  will.1    Locke. 

Supple  (sup'l),  v.i.  To  become  soft  and 
pliant.  'The  stones.  .  .  suited  into  soft- 
ness.' Dryden. 

Supple-chappedt  (supl-chapt),  a.  Having 
a  supple  jaw;  having  an  oily  tongue.  A 
supple-chapped  flatterer.'  ilarston. 

Supple-lack  (sup'1-jak),  n.  A  popular  name 
given  to  various  strong  twining  and  climb- 
ing shrubs.  The  supple-jack  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  West  Indies  for  walking- 
sticks  is  the  barked  branches  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Paullinia,  nat.  order  Sapmdacese. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  rhamnaceous 
twiner  (Bcrchemia  volubilis),  found  m  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

He  was  in  form  and  spirit  like  a  supple-fact,   .  .   . 
yielding  but  tough;  though  he  bent  he  nwrerbroke. 

Supplely  (sup'l-li),  adv.  Softly;  pliantly; 
mildly.  Cotgrave. 

Supplement  (sup'le-ment).  n.  [L.  mpple- 
weatuui,  from  suppleo,  to  fill  up,  to  make 
full  —  sub,  and  pleo,  to  fill.  See  SUPPLY.] 
1  An  addition  to  anything,  by  which  its 
defects  are  supplied,  aud  it  is  made  more 
full  and  complete.  The  word  is  particularly 
used  of  an  addition  to  a  book  or  paper.— 
2.t  Store;  supply. 

We  had  not  spent 

Our  ruddie  wine  a  ship-board ;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew. 

Chapman. 

3  In  trigon.  the  quantity  by  which  an  arc 
or  an  angle  falls  short  of  180  degrees  or  a 
semicircle  ;  or  it  is  what  must  be  added  to 
an  arc  or  angle  in  order  to  make  a  semi- 
circle or  two  right  angles.  Hence,  two 
angles  which  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  two  arcs  which  are  together 


equal  to  a  semicircle,  are  the  supplements 
of  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  ligurc,  the  angle 
BCE  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  if  A, 
and  BCA  is  the  supple- 
ment of  urn;  also,  the 
arc  E  B  is  the  supple- 
ment of  the  arc  HA. 
ami  «A  is  the  supple- 
ment of  KB.  Hence, 
when  an  angle  is  ex- 
pressed in  degrees.min- 
utes.  and  seconds,  its 
supplement  is  found 
by  subtracting  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  from  180°.— Letters  of  supplement, 
in  Scots  law,  letters  obtained  on  a  warrant 
from  the  Court  of  Session,  where  a  party  is 
to  be  sued  before  an  inferior  court,  and 
does  not  reside  within  its  jurisdiction.  In 
virtue  of  these  letters  the  party  may  be 
cited  to  appear  before  the  inferior  judge.— 
Oath,  in  supplement,  in  Scots  law,  an  oath 
allowed  to  be  given  by  a  party  in  his  own 
favour,  in  order  to  turn  the  Mtnipbntl  ;""- 
batio,  which  consists  in  the  testimony  of 
but  one  witness,  into  the  plena  probatw, 
afforded  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses. 
Supplement  (sup'le-ment),  v.t.  To  nil  up 
or  supply  by  additions;  to  add  something  to, 
as  a  writing,  <fcc. 

Causes  of  one  kind  must  be  supplemented  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  them  a  causation  of  another  kiml. 

Supplemental,  Supplementary  (sup-ie- 
men'tal,  sup-le-meu'ta-ri),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  supplement;  serving  to  supplement;  ad- 
ditional; added  to  supply  what  is  wanted;  as, 
a  supplemental  law  or  WL—Svfplanmtal 
air.  Same  as  Residual  Air.  See  under  RKSI- 
DUAL.— Supplementalarcs.intrigon.iLTcavl  a 
circle  or  other  curve  which  have  a  common 
extremity,  and  together  subtend  an  angle  of 
180°  or  two  right  angles  at  the  centre.  Thus 
in  the  figure  under  Supl'LKMKNT,  A  B  and 
B  E  are  supplemental  arcs.  Also  the  chords 
of  such  arcs  are  termed  supplemental 
chords.— Supplemental  triangle,  a  spherical 
triangle,  formed  by  joining  the  poles  of 
three  great  circles.— Supplemental  versed 
sine.in  trigon.  the  subversed  sine  or  the  differ- 
ence between  the  versed  sine  and  the  dia- 
meter. 

Supplementation  (sup'le-men-ta"shon),  n 
The  act  of  supplementing,  filling  up,  or  add- 
ing to.  Kingsley. 

Suppleness  (sup'1-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
belli"  supple  oreasily  bent;  pliancy;  pliable- 
ness  ;  flexibility ;  as,  the  suppleness  of  the 
joints  —2.  Readiness  of  compliance;  the 
quality  of  easily  yielding;  facility;  as,  the 
suppleness  of  the  will.— SYN.  Pliancy,  pli- 
ableness,  flexibility,  limberness,  littleness, 
facility,  compliance. 
Suppletive  (sup'le-tiv),  a.  Supplying ;  sup- 

Suppletory  (supTe-to-ri),  a.  [From  L.  sup- 
pleo  suppletwn,  to  supply.]  Supplying  de- 
ficiencies; supplemental.—  Suppletory  oath. 
Same  as  Oath  in  Supplement.  See  under 
SUPPLEMENT. 

Suppletory  (suple-to-ri),  n.  That  which  is 
to  supply  what  is  wanted.  Jer.  Taylor. 

SuPTJlial  (siip-pli'al),  n.  The  act  of  supply- 
ing or  the  thing  supplied.  '  The  supplial  of 
our  imaginary  and  therefore  endless  wants. 
Warburton. 


It  contains  the  choicest  sentiments  of  English  wis- 
dom, poetry,  and  eloquence;  it  m^-e^emed  a 


, 
t  many  books. 


up  or  occupies;  that  which  gives  satisfac- 
tion or  gratification;  pastime;  diversion. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature,      _ 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  siippliancc  of  a  minute.      Skak. 

Suppllance  (supli-ans),  n.  The  act  of  ^sup- 
plicating; supplication;  entreaty.  '\\  hen 
Greece  her  knee  in  svpplumce  bent.  Hal- 

Suppliant  (supli-ant),  a.  [Fr.  suppliant, 
ppr  of  supplier,  to  entreat,  from  L.  supphco, 
to  mppl&ate  (which  see).]  1.  Entreating; 
beseeching;  supplicating  ;  asking  earnestly 
and  submissively. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  powjproud. 

2  Manifesting  entreaty;  expressive  of  hum- 
ble supplication.      'To    bow  and  sue  for 
grace  with  suppliant  knee.'    Stilton. 
Suppliant  (sup'li-ant),  n.    A  numb  e  peti- 
tioner; one  who  entreats  submissively. 

Spare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  supplianfsv^a. 
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Suppliantly  (sup'li-ant-li),  adv.  In  a  sup- 
pliant manner;  as  a  suppliant. 

Suppliantness  fsup'li-aut-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  suppliant. 

Supplicancy  (aup'li-kan-il),  n.  The  act  of 
supplicating;  supplication;  supplianee. 

Supplicant  (sup'li-kant),  a.  [L.  supplicans. 
See  SUPPLICATE.]  Entreating;  asking  sub- 
missively. Up.  Bull. 

Supplicant  (sup'li-kant),  n.  One  who  sup- 
plicates or  humbly  entreats ;  a  petitioner 
who  asks  earnestly  and  submissively;  a  sup- 
pliant. Atti'ff'di-u. 

Supplicantly  ( sup'li-kant- li),  adv.  In  a 
supplicant  manner. 

Supplicat  (sup'li-kflt),».  [L.,  he  supplicates.] 
In  English  universities,  a  petition;  particu- 
larly, a  written  application  with  a  certificate 
that  the  requisite  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Supplicate  (sup'li-kat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sup- 
plicated; ppr.  supplicating.  [L.  supplied, 
supplicatum,  from  supplex,  humbly  beg- 
ging, suppliant — sub,  under,  and  plieo,  to 
fold.  See  PLY,  v.t]  1.  To  entreat  for;  to 
seek  by  earnest  prayer;  as,  to  supplicate 
blessings  on  Christian  efforts  to  spread  the 
gospel. — 2.  To  address  in  prayer;  as,  to  sup- 
plicate the  throne  of  grace.  '  Shall  I  brook 
to  be  supplicated?  Tennyson. — SYN.  To  en- 
treat, beg,  petition,  beseech,  implore,  im- 
portune, solicit,  crave. 

Supplicate  (sup'li-kat),  v.i.  To  petition  with 
earnestness  and  submission;  to  implore;  to 
beseech. 

A  man  cannot  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg.  Bacon. 
Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did  they  pity  me 
supplicating  t       '  Tennyson. 

Supplicatingly  (sup'li-kat-ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  supplicating  manner;  by  way  of  supplica- 
tion. 

Supplication  (sup-li-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  sup- 
plicatio.  See  SUPPLICATE.]  1.  The  act  of 
supplicating;  entreaty;  humble  and  earnest 
prayer  in  worship. 

Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication;  hear  his  sighs,  though  mute. 
Milton. 

2.  Petition;  earnest  request. 

Are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship  f    Let  me 
see  them.  Shak. 

3.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  religious  solemnity  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  decreed  when  a 
great  victory  had  been  gained,  or  in  times 
of  public  danger  or  distress.—  Supplications 
in  the  quill,  written  supplications.    Shak. 
[Other  explanations  are  also  given.]— SYN. 
Entreaty,  prayer,  petition,  solicitation,  crav- 
ing. 

Supplicator  (sup'li-kat-er).  n.  One  who 
supplicates;  a  supplicant.  Bp.  Hall. 

Supplicatory  (sup'li-ka-to-ri),  a.  Contain- 
ing supplication;  humble;  submissive;  pe- 
titionary. 'A  more  exquisite  model  of  sup- 
plicatory devotion.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Supplicavit  (sup-li-ka'vit).  [L.]  In  law,  a 
writ  formerly  issuing  out  of  the  King*s 
(Queen's)  Bench  or  Chancery  for  taking  the 
surety  of  the  peace  against  a  man. 

Supplie,t  v.t.    To  supplicate.     Chaucer. 

Supplier  (sup-pli'er),  «.    One  who  supplies. 

Supply  (sup-pli'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  supplied; 
ppr.  supplying,  [Fr.  suppleer,  to  supply,  to 
fill  up,  from  L.  supplere,  to  fill  up  —  sub, 
under,  and  pleo,  to  fill,  whence  also  supple- 
ment* complete,  replete,  accomplish,  replen- 
ish, plenary,  &c.,  the  root  being  that  of  E. 
full.]  1.  To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted; 
to  afford  or  furnish  a  sufficiency  for ;  to 
make  provision  for;  to  provide:  with  with 
before  that  which  is  provided;  as,  to  supply 
the  daily  wants  of  nature;  to  supply  the 
poor  with  bread  and  clothing;  to  supply  the 
navy  with  masts  and  spars ;  to  supply  the 
treasury  with  money;  the  city  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shak. 

Clouds,  dissolved,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Dry  den. 

2.  To  serve  instead  of;  to  take  the  place  of; 
to  fill:  especially  applied  to  places  that  have 
become  vacant ;  to  fill  up.     '  When  these 
sovereign  thrones  are  all  supplied.'   Shak. 
'  The  chairs  of  justice  supplied  with  worthy 
men.'    Shak. 

In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  be  better 
supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty.  Shak. 

Burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  supply.  Waller. 
The  sun  was  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  give;  to  grant;  to  afford;  to  bring  or 
furnish  in  general. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  sttpply.     Drydeit, 


Nearer  care  .  .  .  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes.    Prior. 

4.  To  gratify  the  desire  of;  to  content.  Shak. 

5.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiency  occurs;  to 
strengthen  with  additional  troops;  to  rein- 
force.    Spenser;  Shak. — SYN.  To  furnish, 
provide,  afford,  administer,  minister,  con- 
tribute, accommodate,  fill  up. 

Supply  (sup-pli'),  'i-  1-  '-1'he  act  of  supply- 
ing; a  furnishing  with  what  is  wanted;  re- 
lief of  want;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

That,  now  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a 
supply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also  may 
be  a  supply  for  your  want.  2  Cor.  viii.  14. 

2.  That  which  is  supplied ;  sufficiency  of 
things  for  use  or  want;  a  quantity  of  some- 
thing furnished  or  on  hand;  a  stock;  a  store; 
as,  a  supply  of  food,  fuel,  clothes,  or  liquor; 
a  supply  of  cotton.— 3.  Especially,  the  pro- 
vision necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
army  or  other  great  body  of  people;  neces- 
saries collected;  stores:  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural;  as,  the  army  lost  its  supplies. — 4.  A 
grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national  as- 
sembly to  meet  the  expenses  of  government. 
The  right  of  voting  supplies  in  Britain  is 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
exercise  of  this  right  is  practically  a  law  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  Parliament  for  re- 
dress of  grievances.  But  a  grant  from  the 
Commons  is  not  effectual  in  law  without  the 
ultimate  assent  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sir  E.  May. — 5.  t  Addi- 
tional troops;  reinforcements;  succours: 
used  both  in  singular  and  in  plural  in  this 
sense.  Shak.  —  Commissioners  of  supply. 
See  COMMISSIONER. 

Supplyantt  (sup-pli'ant),  a.  Auxiliary; 
suppletory;  furnishing  a  supply. 

With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant.  Shak. 

Supplymentt  (sup-pli'ment),  n.  A  furnish- 
ing an  additional  assistance  or  a  continu- 
ance of  supply. 

I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  or  supplyment.  Shak. 

Support  (sup-porf),  v.  t.  [Fr.  supporter,  to 
support,  bear,  endure,  «fec.,  from  L.  sup- 
porto,  to  carry,  bring,  convey  —  sub,  under, 
and  porto,  to  carry,  whence  export,  import, 
report,  &c.]  1.  To  bear;  to  sustain;  to  up- 
hold ;  to  prop  up ;  to  keep  from  falling  or 
sinking;  as,  a  prop  or  pillar  supports  a  struc- 
ture; an  abutment  supports  an  arch;  the 
stem  of  a  tree  supports  the  branches. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.    Dryden. 

2.  To  endure  without  being  overcome;  to 
bear;  to  endure;  to  undergo;  as,  to  support 
pain,  distress,  or  misfortunes. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.  Shak. 

This  fierce  demeanour  and  his  insolence, 
The  patience  of  a  God  could  not  support. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  uphold  by  aid,  encouragement,  or 
countenance ;  to  keep  from  fainting,  sink- 
ing, failing,  or  declining ;  as,  to  support  the 
courage  or  spirits.  —4.  To  represent  in  acting 
on  the  stage;  to  act;  as,  to  support  the  char- 
acter of  King  Lear ;  to  support  the  part  as- 
signed.— 5.  To  be  able  to  supply  funds  for 
or  the  means  of  continuing ;  as,  to  support 
the  annual  expenses  of  government. — 6.  To 
be  able  to  carry  on ;  to  be  able  to  continue; 
as,  to  support  a  war  or  a  contest;  to  support 
an  argument  or  debate. — 7.  To  maintain  with 
the  necessary  means  of  living;  to  provide 
for;  to  supply  a  livelihood  to;  as,  to  support 
a  family;  to  support  a  son  at  college;  to  sup- 
port the  ministers  of  the  gospel— 8. To  keep 
up  by  nutriment;  to  sustain ;  to  keep  from 
failing ;  as,  to  support  life ;  to  support  the 
strength  by  nourishment. — 9.  To  keep  up  in 
reputation ;  to  maintain ;  as,  to  support  a 
good  character.     '  In  the  most  exact  regard 
support  the  worships  of  their  name.'  Shak. 
10.  To  verify;  to  make  good;  to  substantiate; 
as,  the  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  charges ;  the  evidence  will  not  support 
the  statements  or  allegations.  —11.  To  assist; 
to  further;  to  forward;  to  second;  to  aid;  to 
help;  as,  to  support  a  friend  or  a  party. — 
12.  To  vindicate ;  to  maintain ;  to  defend 
successfully;  as,  to  be  able  to  support  one's 
own  cause.— 13.  To  accompany  as  an  honor- 
ary assistant;  to  act  as  the  aid  or  attendant 
of;  as,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
supported  by,  &c.— 14.  To  second,  as  a  pro- 
posal or  motion  at  a  public  meeting;  as,  the 
amendment  was  strongly  supported  by  other 
speakers.  — To   support   arms   (milif),    to 
carry  the  rifle  vertically  at  the  left  shoulder, 


supported  by  having  the  hammer  rest  on 
the  left  forearm,  which  is  passed  across  the 
breast.— SYN.  To  bear,  bear  up,  uphold,  sus- 
tain, prop,  endure,  undergo,  maintain,  veri- 
fy, substantiate,  countenance,  patronize, 
help,  assist,  back,  second,  succour,  favour, 
nourish,  cherish,  shield,  defend,  protect. 
Support  (sup-port'),  n.  1.  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  supporting,  upholding,  sustaining,  or 
keeping  from  falling ;  sustaining  effect  or 
power. 

Two  massy  pillars 
That  to  the  roof  gave  main  support.        Milton. 

2.  That  which  upholds,  sustains,  or  keeps 
from  falling;  that  upon  which  another  thing 
is  placed;  abase;  a  basis;  a  prop,  a  pillar, 
a  foundation  of  any  kind.  — 3.  That  which 
maintains  life;  sustenance;  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Clinging  infants  ask  support  in  vain.     Shenstone. 

4.  Maintenance;  subsistence;  livelihood. 

A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds.  Shak. 

5.  The  act  of  forwarding,  assisting,  main- 
taining, vindicating,  &c.  ;  as,  to  speak  in 
support  of  one's  opinion.— 6.  The  mainten- 
ance,  keeping  up,  or  sustaining  of    any- 
thing without  suffering  it  to  fail,  decline, 
or  terminate;  as,  the  support  of  health, 
spirits,  strength,  or  courage;  the  support 
of  reputation,  credit,  <tc.  —  7.  That  which 
upholds  or  relieves;   aid;  help;  succour; 
assistance. — 8.  In  law,  the  right  of  a  person 
to  have  his  buildings  or  other  landed  pro- 
perty supported  by  his  neighbour's  house 
or  land.  —  Points  of  support,  in  arch,   see 
POINT.— SYN.  Prop,  stay,  strut,  maintenance, 
subsistence,  assistance, favour,  countenance, 
encouragement,  aid,  help,  succour,  susten- 
ance, food. 

Suppprtable  (sup-port'a-bl).  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  supported,  upheld,  or  sustained. — 

2.  Capable  of  being  borne,  endured,  or  tol- 
erated ;  bearable ;  endurable ;  as,  the  pain 
is  supportable,  or  not  supportable;  patience 
renders  evils  supportable;  such  insults  are 
not  supportable. 

A  healthy,  rich,  jolly,  country  gentleman,  if  miser- 
able, has  a  very  supportable  misery.      Thackeray 

3.  Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained, 
or  defended ;  as,  the  cause  or  opinion  is 
supportable. 

Supportableness  (sup-port'a-bl-nes),  «. 
The  state  of  being  supportable. 
Supportably  (sup-port'a-bli),  adv.   In  a  sup- 
portable manner. 

Supportance  (sup-port'ans),  n.  l.f  That 
which  keeps  from  falling  or  sinking;  a  prop; 
a  support.  '  Some  supportance  to  the  bendiim 
twigs.'  Shak.—  2.t  That  which  keeps  tip  and 
preserves  from  failing;  an  upholding.  'The 
supportance  of  his  vow.'  Shak. — 3.  In  Scots 
law,  assistance  rendered  to  enable  a  person, 
who  is  otherwise  incapable,  to  go  to  kirk  or 
market,  so  as  to  render  valid  a  conveyance 
of  heritage  made  within  sixty  days  before 
death. 

Supportation  t  ( sup  - 
por-ta'shon ),  n.  Main- 
tenance; support.  'The 
firm  promises  and  sup- 
por  tat  ions  of  a  faithful 
God.'  Bp.  Hall. 
Supported  (sup-perf- 
ect), p.  and  a.  In  her.  a 
A,  A  chief.  B,Abar  term  applied  to  an  ordi- 
supporting  it.  nary  that  has  another 
under  it  by  way  of  sup- 
port; as,  a  chief  supported. 
Supporter  (sup-port'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sup- 
ports or  maintains;  as,(n)onewhogivesaid  or 
helps  to  carry  on;  a  defender;  an  advocate;  a 
vindicator;  as,  the  supporters  of  the  war;  the 
supporters  of  religion,  morality,  justice,  &c. 
4  Worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning  im- 
piety.' Smith,  (b)  An  adherent;  one  who 
takes  part ;  as,  the  supporter  of  a  party  or 
faction,  (c)  One  who  accompanies  another 
on  some  public  occasion  as  an  aid  or  attend- 
ant; one  who  seconds  or  strengthens  by  aid 
or  countenance,  (d)  A  sustainer ;  a  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in  all 
their  miseries.  South. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  xipholds ;  that 
upon  which  anything  is  placed;  a  support, 
a  prop,  a  pillar,  &c.  'A  building  set  upon 
supporters.'  Mortimer. — Specifically,  (a)  in 
ship-building,  a  knee  placed  under  the 
cat-head.  Also,  same  as  Bibb,  (b)  In  her. 
a  figure  on  each  side  of  a  shield  of  arms, 
appearing  to  support  the  shield.  They 
consist  usually  of  animals  real  or  fabulous, 
as  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  in  the  arms  of 
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llnt:iin;  ;il>",  "i'  nirii  in  nrmour,  and  some- 
times of  naked  men.  The  origin  of  sup- 
porters is  nut  well  asci-i'taini-d,  but  the 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
they  are  a  comparatively  modern  inven- 
tion or  ornamental  addition  by  painters  and 
limners.  Supporters  are  used  by  all  peers  of 
the  realm,  knights  of  the  Garter,  knights 
grand  crosses  of  the  Bath,  by  many  Nova 
Scotia  baronets,  and  the  chiefs  of  Scottish 
clans.  They  have  been  granted  also  to  muni- 
cipalities, and  to  the  principal  mercantile 
companies  of  the  city  uf  London,  (c)  In  surg. 
a  broad,  elastic,  or  cushioned  band  or  truss 
for  the  support  of  any  part  or  organ,  as  the 
abdomen. 

Supportful  t  (sup-port'f ul),  a-  Abounding 
with  support. 

Upon  the  Holian  gods'  supptrtful  wings. 
With  chearful  shouts  they  purled  from  the  shore. 
Mir.  for  .\L^'S. 

Supportless  (sup-porfles),  a.    Having  no 

support. 
Supportmentt  (sup-pdrt'ment),  n.  Support. 

Mtiton. 
Supposable  (sup-pflz'a-blX  «.     Capable  of 

being  supposed  or  imagined  to  exist;   as, 

that  id  not  nni>jn>i>'ttble. 
Supposal(sup-po//al),  n.     The  supposing  of 

something    to   exist ;    supposition ;   belief; 

opinion.    'Holding  a  weak  suppoxal  of  our 

worth.'    Shak. 

Interest  with  a  Jew  never  proceeds  but  upon  sup- 
Posal&t  least  of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom.  South. 

Suppose  (sup-poz'),  v.t,  pret.  &  pp.  sup- 
jitwd ;  ppr.  supposing.  [Fr.  supposer — 
prt-ttx  sup  for  tutb,  under,  and  poser,  to 
place.  (See  POSE.)  In  last  meaning  from  L. 
^ufipono,  supposition.  See  SUPPOSITIOUS.] 

1.  To  lay  down  without  proof,  or  state  as  a 
proposition  or  fact  that  may  exist  or  be 
true,  though  not  known  or  believed  to  be 
true  or  to  exist ;  or  to  imagine  or  admit  to 
exist  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustra- 
tion; to  assume  to  be  true;  to  assume  hypo- 
thetically;  to  advance  by  way  of  argument 
or  illustration;  as,  let  us  suppose  the  earth 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  system,  what  would 
be  the  consequence? 

When  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is, 
as  we  could  possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we  ought 
not  to  doubt  of  its  existence.  Tiliotson. 

2.  To  imagine;  to  be  of  opinion;  to  presume; 
to  think  to  be  the  case;  to  surmise. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain  all  the 
young  men,  the  king's  sons ;  for  Aiimon  only  is  dead. 

sSara.xiii.32. 

I  suppose  your  nephew  fights 
In  next  day's  tourney.  Tennyson, 

3.  To  imagine;  to  form  in  the  mind;  to  figure 
to  one's  self. 

More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils, 
Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed,        Shak, 

4.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true:  to  imply; 
to  involve  by  inference;  as,  the  existence  of 
things  supposes  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 
the  things. 

This  sufposeth  something  without  evident  ground. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

One  falsehood  supposes  another,  and  renders  all 
you  say  suspected.  Charlotte  Lennox. 

6.t  To  put,  as  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the 
place  of  another.— SYN.  To  imagine,  think, 
believe,  conclude,  judge,  consider,  view,  re- 
gard, conjecture,  surmise,  guess,  presume, 
imply,  involve. 

Suppose  (sup-poz').  v.i.    To  make  or  form 
a  supposition;  to  think;  to  imagine. 
For  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose. 

Acts  ii.  15. 

Suppose!  (sup-poz'),  n.  Supposition;  posi- 
tion without  proof;  presumption;  opinion. 
'  We  come  short  of  our  suppose.'  Shak. 

Supposed  (sup-pozd'),  p.  and  a.  Laid  down 
or  imagined  as  true ;  imagined ;  believed ; 
received  as  true.—  Supposed  bass,  in  music, 
any  bass  note  in  an  inverted  chord,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  real  bass,  root,  or 
generator,  as  the  bass  notes  E  or  G  iu  the 
inverted  common  chord  of  C. 

Supposer  (sup-poz'er),  n.  One  who  supposes. 

Supposition  (sup-po-zish'on).  n.  i.  The 
act  of  supposing;  the  act  of  laying  down  a 
hypothesis;  reasoning  by  hypothesis;  as,  to 
argue  by  supposition.  —  2.  That  which  is 
supposed  or  assumed  hypo  tactically ;  an 
assumption;  hypothesis. 

This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  that 
if  a  thing  be  true  it  is  impossible  to  be  false. 

Tiliotson. 

3.  A  surmise;  a  conjecture;  a  guess;  an 
opinion;  as,  I  thought  it  was  he,  but  that 
vt&&  a.  mere  supposition.— 4.  An  imagination; 
a  conceit.  Shak. 


Suppositional  (Bup-pfl -riah'on-al),  a. 

Founded  or  based  on  supposition ;  hypo- 
thetical; supposed.  'Knowledge  of  future 
tilings  .  .  .  not  absolute  but  only  mtpiwsi- 
tional.'  South. 

Supposititious  ( sup  -  poz '  i  -  tish  "  us ),  a. 
I  L.  nwporitftfuff,  false,  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted, from  svppono,  tttfpositom,  to 
place  under,  to  substitute  fraudulently  — 
sub,  under,  and  pono,  to  place.  In  mean- 
ing 2  the  word  has  been  influenced  by  *t<i>- 
pose.]  1.  Put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  char- 
acter belonging  to  another;  not  genuine; 
counterfeit;  as,  &  supposititious  child;  &  sup- 
posititious writing. 

There  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the  supposititious 
pieces  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  Bp.  Ir'ateriand. 

2.  t  Founded  on  supposition;  hypothetical; 
supposed. 

Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  than  their 
destruction,  as  all  these  supposititious  ones  mani- 
festly would  do.  Woodward. 

Supposititiously(sup-po/'i-tish"us-li),  adv. 

1.  In  a  supposititious  manner;  spuriously. 

2.  Hypothetically ;  by  supposition.    Sir  T. 
Herbert. 

Supposititiousness(sup-poz'i-tish"us-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  supposititious. 

Suppositive  (sup-poz'i-tiv),  a.  Supposed; 
including  or  implying  supposition.  <A 
suppositive  intimation  and  an  express  pre- 
diction.' Bp.  Pearson. 

Suppositive  (sup-poz'i-tiv),  n.  A  word 
denoting  or  implying  supposition,  as  if, 
ij ranted,  provided,  and  such  like. 

The  suppositi-ues  denote  connexion,  but  assert  not 
actual  existence.  Harris. 


Suppositively(sup-poz'i-tiv-Ii),  ado.  With, 
by,  or  upon  supposition. 

The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  sup- 
positively  if  he  do  change  and  repent;  the  honest 
penitent  may  hope  positively.  Hammond. 

Suppository  (sup-poz'i-to-ri),  n.  In  med. 
(a)  a  body  introduced  into  the  rectum,  there 
to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually  in  order 
to  procure  stools  when  clysters  cannot  be 
administered.  (6)  A  plug  to  hold  back 
hsemorrhoidal  protrusions. 

Supposure  t  (sup-poz'ur),  n.  Supposition; 
hypothesis.  Hudibras. 

Suppress  (sup-pres'),  v.t.  [L.  supprimo, 
suppression— sub,  under,  and  premo,  pres- 
sum,  to  press.]  1.  To  overpower  and  crush; 
to  subdue ;  to  put  down ;  to  quell ;  to  de- 
stroy; as,  to  suppress  a  revolt,  mutiny,  or 
riot;  to  suppress  opposition. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  makes  the 
subject  weaker  and  the  government  stronger. 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

2.  To  keep  in;  to  restrain  from  utterance  or 
vent;  as,  to  suppress  sighs. 

Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice. 
Shak. 

3.  To  retain  without  disclosure;  to  conceal; 
not  to  tell  or  re  veal;  as,  to  suppress  evidence. 

She  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him  in  a 
pleasing  suspense.  IV,  Browne. 

4.  To  retain  without  communication  or  mak- 
ing public;as,  tosupprmaletter;  tosuppress 
amanuscript.—  5.To  binder  from  circulation ; 
to  stop;  to  stifle;  as,  to  suppress  a  report.— 
6.  To  stop  by  remedial  means;  to  restrain;  as, 
to  suppress  a  diarrhoea,  a  hemorrhage,  and 
the  like.— SYN.  To  repress,  crush,  subdue, 
quell,  put  down,  overthrow, overpower.over- 
whelm,  restrain,  retain,  conceal,  stifle,  stop, 
smother. 

Suppressor  (sup-pres'er),  n.  One  that  sup- 
presses; a  suppressor. 

Suppressible  (sup-pres'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  suppressed  or  concealed. 

Suppression  (sxip-pre'shon),  n.  [L.  suppres- 
sio,  supprexsionis.  See  SUPPRESS.]  1.  The 
act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  or  destroying, 
or  the  state  of  being  suppressed,  destroyed, 
quelled,  and  the  like;  as,  the  suppression  of 
a  riot,  insurrection,  or  tumult.  'A  magnifi- 
cent society  for  the  suppression  of  vice.' 
Carlyle.~~2.  The  act  of  retaining  from  utter- 
ance, vent,  or  disclosure;  concealment;  as, 
the  suppression  of  truth,  of  reports,  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  like.  '  The  suppression  or 
subtle  hinting  of  minor  details.'  Dr.  Caird. 

3.  The  retaining  of  anything  from  public 
notice ;  as,  the  suppression  of  a  letter  or 
any  writing. 

You  may  depend  upon  a  suppression  of  these  verses. 

Pope. 

4.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  re- 
tention of  discharges;  as,  the  suppression  of 
urine,  of  diarrhoea,  or  other  discharge.  — 

5.  In  gram,  or  composition,  omission ;  ellip- 
sis ;  as,  the  suppression  of  a  word  or  words 


in  a  sentence,  as  when  a  pi TM>II  ^ays,  'This 
is  my  book,'  instead  of  saying  'This  book  is 
my  bouk.' 

Suppressive  (sup-pres'iv),  a.  Tending  to 
suppress;  subduing;  concealing. 

Johnson  gives  us  expressive  ;iml  oppressive,    but 
neither  impressive  nor  suppressi-ve,  though  proceed- 
ing as  obviously  from  their  respective  sources. 
Sewartt, 

Suppressor  (sup-pres'er),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
suppresses;  one  who  subdues;  one  who  pre- 
vents utterance,  disclosure,  or  communica- 
tion. 

Suppurate  (sup'pu-rat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sup- 
purated; ppr.  suppurating.  [L.  .vy^'/ov, 
sttpptiratuni—sub,  and  pun,  pttrin,  matter.] 
To  generate  pus ;  as,  a  boil  or  abscess  sup- 
pit  rates. 

Suppurate  (sup'pu-rat),  v.t.  To  cause  to 
suppurate,  A  rbuthnot.  [Rare.  ] 

Suppuration  (sup-pu-ra'shon),  n.  L.  snp- 
puratio.  See  SUPPURATE.]  1.  The  process 
of  producing  purulent  matter,  or  of  forming 
pus,  as  In  a  wound  or  abscess.— 2.  The  mat- 
ter produced  by  suppuration. 

Suppurative  (sup'piM-at-iv),  a.  [Fr.  sitp- 
puratif.  See  SUPPURATE.]  Tending  to  sup- 
purate; promoting  suppuration. 

In  different  cases,  inflammation  will  bear  to  be 
called  adhesive,  or  serous,  or  haemorrhage,  or  sup- 
purati-ve.  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham. 

Suppurative  (sup'pu-rat-iv),  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  promotes  suppuration. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a  sup- 
puration, then  it  must  be  promoted  with  suppttra- 
ti-ves,  and  opened  by  incision.  Wiseman. 

Supputatet  (sup'pu-tat),  v.t  [See  below.] 
To  reckon  ;  to  compute. 

Supputationt  (sup-pu-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  sup- 
putatio,  supputationis,  from  supputo,  to 
reckon  —  sub,  under,  and  puto,  to  reckon.] 
Reckoning ;  account ;  computation.  '  The 
supputation  of  time.'  Holder. 

Supputet  (sup-puf),  v.t.  [Fr.  supputer. 
See  above.]  To  reckon ;  to  compute;  to  im- 
pute. '  Stand  free  from  this  supputed  shame. ' 
Dray  ton. 

Supra-  (su'pra).  A  Latin  preposition  signi- 
fying above,  over,  or  beyond,  and  used  as  a 
prefix  much  in  the  same  way  as  wiper. 

Snpra.-a.Tnifl.ry  (su-pra-aks'il-la-ri),  a.  In 
hot.  growing  above  the  axil ;  inserted  above 
the  axil,  as  a  peduncle.  See  SUPRAFOLIA- 

CEOUS. 

Supraciliary  (su-pra-sil'i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  supra , 
above,  over,  and cilium, eyebrow.]  Situated 
above  the  eyebrow. 

Supra-costal  (su-pra-kos'tal),  a.  [Prefix  su- 
pra, and  Mfw.]  Lying  above  or  upon  the 
ribs;  as,  the  supracostal  muscles,  which 
raise  the  ribs. 

Supra-cretaceous  (su'pra-kre-ta"shus),  a. 
In  geol.  a  term  applied  to  certain  deposits 
lying  above  the  cretaceous  formation,  or  of 
more  recent  origin  than  the  chalk. 

Supra  -  decompound  ( su '  pra  -  de  -  kom"- 
pound),  a.  More  than  decompound;  thrice 
compound. — A  supra-decompound  leaf,  in 
bot.  a  leaf  in  which  a  petiole,  divided 
several  times,  connects  many  leaflets,  each 
part  forming  a  decompound  leaf. 

Suprafoliaceous  (su'pra-fo-li-a"shus),  a. 
[L.  supra,  above,  over,  and  folium,  a  leaf  ] 
In  bot.  inserted  into  the  stem  above  the 
leaf  or  petiole,  or  axil,  as  a  peduncle  or 
flower. 

Suprafoliar  (su-pra-fo'li-er),  a.  [L.  supra, 
above,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  growing 
upon  a  leaf. 

Supralapsarian  (su'pra-lap-sa"ri-an),  n. 
[L.  supra,  above,  over,  and  lapsus,  a  fall.] 
In  theol.  one  who  maintains  that  God,  an- 
tecedent to  the  fall  of  man  or  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  decreed  the  apostasy  and  all  its 
consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
and  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  does 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

Supralapsarian  (su'pra-lap-sa"ri-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supralapsarians  or 
to  their  doctrines. 

Supralapsarianism  (su'pra-lap-sa"ri-an- 
izm),  n.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  the  Su- 
pralapsarians. 

Supralapsary  (  su-pra-lap'sa-ri ),  n.  and  a. 
Supralapsarian. 

Supralunar  ( su-pra-lu'ner ),  a.  £L.  supra, 
above,  and  luna,  the  moon.]  Lit.  beyond 
the  moon ;  hence,  very  lofty ;  of  very  great 
height. 

Supramundane  ( su-pra-mun'dan ),  a,  [  L. 
supra,  above,  and  mundus,  the  world.  ] 
Being  or  situated  above  the  world  or  above 
our  system;  celestial.  'In  the  form  of  God, 
clothed  with  all  the  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  supramundajie  life.'  H ally-well. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  ;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si?i0;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  a^ure.— See  KEY. 
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Supranaturallsm  ( su-pra-uat '  u-ral-izm ). 
Si-i-  sr  I'KKN.iTi  •KALI.-M. 
Supranaturalist  (sii-pra-uat'u-ral-ist).  See 

S  ATE  BA  LIST. 

Supraoccipital  (su'pra-ok-sip"it-al),  a.    In 
atuit.  above  the  occiput. 
Supra-orbital  (su-pra-or'bit-al), a.  \nanat. 
Ijemg  above  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  —  S 
orbital  artery,  an  artery  sent  off  by  the 
ophthalmic,  along  the  superior  wall  of  the 
orbit. 

Supra-orbitary,  Supra-orbltar  (sfl-pra- 
orbit-a-ri,  su-pra-or'bit-er),  a.  Same  as  Su- 
pra -orbital. 

Supraprotest  (su-pra-pro'test).  n.  In  lau; 
an  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third  person, 
after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by  the 
drawer. 

Suprarenal  ( su-pra-re'nal ),  a.  [L.  supra, 
above,  over,  and  ren,  reneg,  the  kidneys.] 
In  atiat.  situated  above  the  kidneys. — Su- 
prarenal capsules,  two  minute,  yellowish, 
triangular,  glandular  bodies  which  exist. 
one  at  the  front  portion  of  the  upper  end 
of  each  kidney.  Their  exact  functions  are 
as  yet  uncertain. 

Suprascapulary,  Suprascapular  (su-pra- 
skap'u-la-ri,  su-pra  skap'u-ler).  a.  [L  supra, 
above,  over,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder] 
Being  above  the  scapula. 

Suprasplnal  ( su-pra-spi'nal ),  a.  In  anat. 
(a)  situated  above  the  spine.  (6)  Above  the 
spine  or  ridge  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

Supravislont  ( su-pra- vi'zhon),  n.  Super- 
vision, '  A  severe  ttupravution,  and  animad- 
version.' Jer.  Taylor. 

Supra  vulgar  (su-pra-vul'ger),  o.  Being 
above  the  vulgar  or  common  people.  [Rare.  ] 

Supremacy  (su-prem'a-si),  n.  [See  SU- 
PREME. ]  The  state  of  being  supreme  or  in 
the  highest  station  of  power ;  highest  au- 
thority or  power ;  as,  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain;  the  supremacy  of 
parliament. 

But  as  we,  under  heaven,  are  supreme  head. 
So  under  Him  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign  we  will  alone  uphold.    Shak. 
I  am  ashamed  that  women  are  so  simple  .  .  . 
To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey 
Shal. 

—Papal  supremacy,  the  authority,  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive,  which  the  pope 
exercised  over  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  abol- 
ished, and  which  still  continues  to  be  more 
or  less  recognized  in  all  countries  whose  in- 
habitants are  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.—  Regal  supremacy,  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  which  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land exercises  over  the  Church  of  England, 
as  being  the  supreme  head  on  earth  of  that 
church.  This  authority  is  not  legislative, 
but  judicial  and  executive  only,  and  the 
most  familiar  form  in  which  it  appeal's  is 
in  the  nomination  to  bishoprics  and  arch- 
bishoprics. Henry  VIII.  was  first  acknow- 
ledged supreme  head  of  the  church  in  1528; 
and  this  supremacy  was  confirmed  by  par- 
liament to  him,  his  heirs,  and  successors 
kings  of  this  realm,  in  1634.—  Oath  of  su- 
premacy, in  Great  Britain,  an  oath  denying 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal  affairs  in  this  realm.  It  was  by 
many  statutes  required  to  be  taken,  along 
with  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  abjura- 
tion, by  persons  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  office,  Ac. ;  but  a  greatly  modified 
and  simpler  form  of  oath  has  now  super- 
seded them. 

Supreme  (su-prem'),  a.  [L  supremus,  from 
superus,  above,  upper,  higher,  from  mper. 
See  SUPER  )  1.  Highest  in  authority;  hold- 
ing the  highest  place  in  government  or 
power.  'Sin  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
treason  against  the  supreme  Guide  and  Mon- 
arch of  the  whole  world.'  Hooker. 

My  soul  aches 

To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both.  Shak. 

2.  Highest  or  most  extreme,  as  to  degree ; 
greatest  possible:  utmost;  as,  supreme  love 
or  wisdom:  sometimes  joined  to  words  with 
a  bad  sense;  as,  supreme  folly  or  baseness. 

The  lower  still  I  fall;  only  supreme 

In  misery.  Milton. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 

Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend ; 

For  she  was  ail  in  that  supreme  degree. 

That,  as  no  one  prevailed,  so  all  was  she.    Dryden. 

3.  In  hot.  situated  at  the  highest  part  or 
point— The  Supreme,  the  most  exalted  of 


the  sovereign  of  the  universe;  God. 
— Supreme  Court  o/ Judicature,  in  1 
the  court  constituted  in  1875  by  the  union 
and  consolidation  together  of  the  following 
cuurts,viz.  tile  (.'otlrtsof  Chancery,  of  Queen's 
Bench,  of  Common  1'leas,  of  exchequer,  of 
admiralty,  probate,  and  of  divorce  and  niat- 
rinionial  cases  —  such  supreme  court  con- 
sistin:.'  of  two  permanent  divisions,  called 
the  lli-jh  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Court  of 
A  ppeal. 

Supremely  ( su-prem'Ii ),  aJc.  1.  With  the 
highest  authority:  as,  he  rutaflfupraiMfef. — 
2.  In  the  highest  degree;  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent. 'The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden 
views  supremely  blest.'  Pope. 

Sur-  (ser).  A  prefix  from  the  French,  con- 
tracted from  L.  super,  and  signifying  over, 
above,  beyond,  upon.  It  is  sometimes 
merely  intensive.  See  Sui'Kit. 

Sura  (su'ra),  n.  [Ar.  ]  A  chapter  of  the 
Koran. 

These  chapters  were,  it  is  asserted,  given  forth 
sometimes  as  a  whole,  sometimes  in  driblets,  and 
oft'jii  in  single  verses.  Such  driblets  Mohammed,  it 
is  said,  directed  his  amanuensis  to  enter  '  in  the  sura 
which  treated  of  such  and  such  a  subject.'  If  this 
tradition  be  authentic,  it  would  indicate  that  Moham- 
med wished  the  Koran  to  be  arranged  according  to 
its  matter,  and  not  chronologically ;  and  hence  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  dates  to  each  jura,  or  portion 
of  a  sura,  is  indefinitely  increased.  Brande  &•  Cox. 

Suradannl  ( so-ra-dan'ni ),  n.  A  valuable 
kind  of  wood  growing  in  Demerara,  much 
used  for  timbers,  rails,  naves  and  fellies  of 
wheels,  and  the  like. 

Suradditiont  ( ser-ad-di'shon ),  n.  [Prefix 
sur,  on  or  upon,  and  addition.]  Something 
added  or  appended,  as  to  a  name. 

He  served  with  glory  and  admired  success. 

So  gained  the  suraddition  Leonatus.          Shak. 

Sural  ( su'ral ).  n.  [L.  sura,  the  calf  of  the 
leg.]  Being  in  or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg;  as,  the  sural  artery.  Wits-man. 

Surancet  (shbYans),  n. 
Assurance.  Shak. 

Sur-ancree  (ser-an'kre). 
[Fr.]  In  her.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  cross  with 
double  anchor  flukes  at 
each  termination. 

Surat(so-ratO,n.  Coarse 
short  cotton  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
Surat,  in  the  Bombay 
presidency. 


Cross  sur-ancree. 


Surbase  (serTjas),  n.  [Prefix  mr,  and  base.  ] 
In  arch,  the  crowning  moulding  or  cornice 
of  a  pedestal ;  a  border  or  moulding  above 
the  base,  as  the  mouldings  immediately 
above  the  base  of  a  room.  Lang  home. 

Surbased  ( ser'bast ),  a.  In  arch,  having  a 
surbase,  or  moulding  above  the  base.—  Sur- 
based arch,  an  arch  whose  rise  is  less  than 
half  the  span. 

Surbatet  (sir-bat"),  u.«.  pret.  &  pp.  mrbated; 
ppr.  surbating.  [Fr.  solbattre,  pp.  solbatu, 
from  sole,  L.  solea,  a  sole,  and  Fr.  battre,  to 
beat]  1.  To  make  sore  the  soles  by  walk- 
ing; to  bruise  or  batter  by  travel. 

Chalky  land  surbaus  and  spoils  oxen's  feet 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  fatigue  by  marching. 

Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the 
horsemen  often  alighting  that  the  foot  might  ride, 
and  others  taking  many  of  them  behind  them;  how- 
ever, they  could  iiot  but  be  extremely  weary  and 
surbaled.  Clarendon. 

Surbeat  t  (ser-bef),  v.  t.    Same  as  Sttrbate. 

Surbed  (ser-bed1),  r.r.  pret.  &  prj.surbedded; 
ppr.  surbeddiitg.  [Prefix  sur,  and  bed.]  To 
set  edgewise,  as  a  stone ;  that  is,  in  a  posi- 
tion different  from  that  which  it  had  in  the 
quarry. 

Surbett  (ser-bef),  pp.  and  a.  Snrbated; 
bruised.  'A  traveller  with  feet  surbet.' 
Spenser. 

Surcease  (ser-ses1),  v.i.  pret.  surceased;  ppr. 
surceasing.  [Formerly  written  surcease, 
sursease,  and  based  directly  on  Fr.  surseoir, 
pp.  sursis,  'to  surcease,  pawse,  intermit, 
leave  off'  (Cotgrave),  from  prefix  sur,  and 
seoir,  to  sit,  from  L.  sedeo,  to  sit ;  whence 
also  surseance,  a  surceasing,  a  giving  up. 
But  the  latter  portion  of  the  word  was  early 
confounded  with  cease,  Fr.  cesser,  to  cease ; 
hence  the  modern  spelling.]  To  cease;  to 
stop;  to  be  at  an  end;  to  leave  off;  to  refrain 
finally.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

To  fly  altogether  from  God  .  .  .  under  that  pre- 
tence to  surcease  from  prayers,  as  bootless  or  fruit- 
less offices,  were  to  him  no  less  injurious  than  perni- 
cious to  our  own  souls.  Hooker. 
Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  surcease 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhelmed.       A.  Philips. 


Surceaset  (st-r-seV).  ''•'-  T..  ,-u.i>,  to  put  an 
end  to;  to  cause  to  cease. 

All  pain  luuh  end.  au-.l  every  war  hath  peace 
But  mine  nor  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease. 

Surcease  (ser-ses'X   ».    Cessation;  ab^>. 

'Time  that  there  were  an  end  and  surcease 
mmle  of  this  immodest  .  .  .  manner  of 
writing.'  Bacon.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow;  vainly  I  had  sought 

to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the 

lost  Lenore.  />^_ 

Surcharge  (ser-charj'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sv.r- 
oharged;  ppr.  surcharging  [Prefix  ffur.ovw, 

and  charge-]  1.  To  overload;  to  overburden; 
as,  to  surcharge  a  beast  or  a  ship ;  to  sur- 
charge a  cannon. 

Your  head  reclined,  as  hiding  grief  from  view. 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  with  morning  dew. 
Dryttett 

2.  In  law,  (a)  to  overstock;  especially,  to 
put  more  cattle  into,  as  a  common,  than  the 
person  has  a  right  to  do,  or  more  than  the 
herbage  will  sustain.    (6)  In  equity,  to  show 
an  omission  in,  as  in  an  account,  for  \vhk- a 
credit  ought  to  have  been  given.     Story.— 

3.  To  overcharge ;  to  make  an  extra  charge 
upon. 

Surcharge  (seVcharj),  n.  i.  A  charge  or 
load  above  another  charge;  hence,  an  exces- 
sive load  or  burden;  a  load  greater  than  can 
be  well  borne. 

For  that  the  air,  after  it  hath  received  a  charge, 
doth  not  receive  a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge  with 
like  appetite  as  it  doth  the  first,  Haccn. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  an  extra  charge  made  by  asses- 
sore  upon  such  as  neglect  to  make  a  due 
return  of  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  liable. 
(6)  In  equity,  the  showing  of  an  omission  in 
an  account  for  which  credit  ought  to  have 
been  given.  —Surcharge  and  falsification.  In 
taking  accounts  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
a  surcharge  is  applied  to  the  balance  of  the 
whole  account,  and  supposes  credits  to  be 
omitted  which  ought  to  be  allowed ;  and  a 
falsification  applies  to  some  item  in  the 
debits,  and  supposes  that  the  item  is  wholly 
false  or  in  some  part  erroneous.  —  3.  An  over- 
charge beyond  what  is  just  and  right.—  Sur- 
charge of  foreat,  the  putting  of  more  cattle 
into  a  forest,  by  a  commoner,  than  he  has  a 
right  to  do. 

Surcharger  (ser-charj'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
overloads  or  overstocks. —2.  Surcharge  of 
forest  (which  see). 

Surcingle  (si-r'sing-gl),  n.  [O.Fr.  ntrsangle, 
pTefixsur(  =  ll.8iiper,upon),&ndL.cin(julu)n, 
a  belt.]  1.  A  belt,  band,  or  girth  which 
passes  over  a  saddle,  or  over  anything  laid 
on  a  horse's  back,  to  bind  it  fast.  — 2.  The 
girdle  with  which  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  bind  their  cassocks. 

Surcingle  (ser-sing'gl),  v.t.  To  furnish  with 
a  surcingle ;  to  bind  or  attach  with  a  sur- 
cingle. 'Each  homely  groom  .  .  .  sur- 
cingled to  a  galled  hackney's  hide.'  £p. 

Surclet  (ser'kl),  n.  [L.  sitrculus,  a  young 
twig  or  branch.]  A  little  shoot;  a  twig;  a 
sucker.  'Boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same 
shape.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Surcoat  (ser'kot),  n.  [Prefix  *ur=L.  mpcr, 
over,  and  K 
coat.]  1.  The 
name  given  to 
an  outer  gar- 
ment worn  in 
the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and 
even  later,  by 
both  sexes,  and 
showing  a  great 
variety  of  forma, 
short  or  long.— 
2.  A  kind  of 
loose  sleeveless 
wrapper  for- 
merly worn  over 
a  coat  of  mail  to 
protect  it  from 
wet.  It  was  open 
in  front,  usually 
reached  to  the 
mid-leg,  and  was 
girt  to  the  waist 
by  the  sword- 
belt.  In  late  ex- 
amples surcoats 
were  often  em- 
blazoned with 

the  wearer's  arms,  but  were  originally  of 
one  colour,  or  simply  variegated. 

Surcoats  seem  to  have  originated  with  the  cm- 


t        -      - 


Surcoat— Monument  of  Wil- 
liam  Longespee,  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  ley. 
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saders,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
BBBOV  different  nations  serving  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross.  Meyritk. 

Surcreaset  (ser'kres),  n.  [O.Fr.  surcrez, 
surcroist,  an  overgrowth— prefix  sur,  aver, 
and  L.  cresco,  crescere,  to  grow.]  Abundant 
or  excessive  growth  or  increase. 

Their  sitrcrease  grew  so  great,  as  forced  them  at  last 
To  seek  another  soil,  as  bees  do  when  they  cast. 
Dray  ton. 

Surcrew  t  (ser'kro),  n.  [Prefix  sur,  over, 
and  Fr.  cnte,  a  growth.]  Additional  collec- 
tion; augmentation.  '[Returning  with  a 
surcrew  of  these  splenetic  vapours  that  are 
called  hypochondriacal. '  Wotton. 

Surculatet  (s6r'ku-lat),  v.t.  [L.  surculo,  sur- 
culatuin,  from  surculus,  a  youug  twig  or 
shoot.  ]  To  prune. 

Surculation  t  ( ser-ku-la'shon ),  n.  Act  of 
pruning.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Surculose,  Surculous  (ser'ku-los,  ser'ku- 
lus),  a.  [See  below.]  In  bot.  being  full  of 
shoots  or  twigs. 

Surculus  (ser'ku-lus),  n.  pi.  Surculi  (ser'ku- 
li).  [L.]  In  bot  any  little  branch  or  twig; 
applied  by  Linn.TUs  particularly  to  the  stem 
of  mosses,  or  the  shoot  which  bears  the 
leaves. 

Surcurrent  (sfir-ku'rent),  a.  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  leafy  expansion  running  up  the 
stem:  the  opposite  of  decurrent. 

Surd  (serd),  a.  [L.  surdus,  deaf.]  l.t  Not 
having  the  sense  of  hearing;  deaf.  'A  surd 
and  earless  generation  of  men,  stupid  unto 
all  instruction.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.)  Un- 
heard. 'Surd  modes  of  articulation.'  Ken- 
rick.  —  3.  In  math,  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  rational  numbers;  as,  a  surd  ex- 
pression, quantity,  ornumber.  See  the  noun. 
4.  In  phonetics,  uttered  with  breath  and  not 
with  voice;  devoid  of  proper  vocality ;  not 
sonant;  toneless;  specifically,  a  term  applied 
to  the  hard  mute  consonants  of  the  alpha- 
bet. See  the  noun. 

Surd  (serd),  n.  1.  In  math,  an  irrational  quan- 
tity ;  a  quantity  which  is  incommensurable 
to  unity.  Or,  a  surd  denotes  the  root  of 
any  quantity,  when  that  quantity  is  not  a 
complete  power  of  the  dimension  required 
by  the  index  of  the  root.  Hence,  the  roots 
of  such  quantities  cannot  be  expressed  by 
rational  numbers.  Thus  the  square  root  of 
2(or  V2),  the  cube  root  of  4(</4),  the  fourth 
root  of  7  (v^f),  &c.,  are  surds,  for  they  can- 
not be  expressed  by  rational  numbers.  — 
2.  In  phonetics,  a  consonantal  sound  uttered 
with  breath  and  not  with  voice;  a  non- 
sonant  consonant;  a  hard  check;  as,  p,  /,  s, 
t,  k,  as  opposed  to  b,  v,  z,  d,  g,  which  are 
called  soft  checks,  flats,  or  sonants. 
Surdalt  (serial),  a.  Surd. 
Surdiny  T  (serMi-ni),  n.  A  corrupt  form  of 
Sardine. 

He  that  eats  nothing  hut  a  red-herring  to-day 
shall  ne'er  be  broiled  for  the  devil's  rasher ;  a  pilcher, 
signor ;  a  surdiny,  an  olive !  that  I  may  be  a  philo- 
sopher first,  and  immortal  afterwards.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Surditas(ser/di-tas),n.  [L.  See  SURD.]  Deaf- 
ness; hardness  of  hearing. 

Surdityt  (ser'di-ti),  n.    Deafness. 

Sure  (shor),  a.  [Fr.  sur,  O.Fr.  seur,  seur,  Pr. 
segur,  from  L.  securus,  unconcerned,  secure 
— se,  apart,  and  cura,  care.  This  is  there- 
fore the  same  word  as  secure.]  1.  Perfectly 
confident  or  undoubting;  certainly  knowing 
and  believing;  implicitly  trusting;  unques- 
tioning ;  having  no  fear  of  being  deceived, 
disappointed,  or  of  being  found  at  fault ; 
certain  of  one's  facts,  position,  or  the  like ; 
fully  persuaded. 

Friar  Laurence  met  them  both  ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess' d  that  it  was  she ; 
But  being  maslc'd  he  was  not  sure  of  it.         Shak. 
Be  silent  always  when  you  doubt  your  sense ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 
Pope. 

2.  Certain  to  find  or  retain;  as,  to  be  sure  of 
success;  to  be  sure  of  life  or  health. — 3.  Fit 
or  worthy  to  be  depended  on ;  capable  ol 
producing  the  desired  effect  or  of  fulfilling 
the  requisite  conditions;  certain  not  to  dis- 
appoint expectation ;  not  liable  to  failure 
loss,  or  change ;  unfailing ;  firm ;  stable 
steady;  secure;  certain;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.      Ps.  xix.  7. 
I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot.     Shak 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence ; 

The  surest  guard  is  innocence.    Roscommon. 

4.  Out  of  danger;  secure;  safe. 

Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  thre'e  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.    Shak. 

5.t  Betrothed;  engaged  to  marry. 

The  king  was  sure  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  am 
her  husband  before  God.  Sir  T.  More. 


—To  lit  sure  or  lie  sure,  without  doubt;  cer- 
tainly; as,  will  you  go?  To  lie  sure,  I  shall. 
[Colloq. ]— To  make  sure,  (a)  to  make  certain; 
to  secure  so  that  there  can  be  no  failure  of 
the  purpose  or  object. 

Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
sure.  3  Pet.  i.  10. 

He  bade  me  make  sure  of  the  bear,  before  I  sell 
his  skin.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  peace  cannot  fait,  provided  we  make  surf  of 
Spain.  Sir  W.  Temfte. 

(6)t  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  to  betroth. 
•She  that's  made  sure  to  him  she  loves  not 
well.'  Cotr/rave.—Sure  as  a  gun,  unfailingly 
or  absolutely  certain.  [Colloq.]— SYN.  Cer- 
tain, unfailing,  infallible,  firm,  stable.steady, 
secure,  safe,  confident,  positive. 
Sure  (shor),  ado.  Certainly;  without  doubt; 
doubtless. 

Sure,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  better 
usage  than  a  bad  critic.  Pope. 

'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print. 
Byron. 

Surebyt  (shoVbi),  n.    Same  as  Snresby. 
Surefooted  (shortut-ed),  a.    Not  liable  to 
stumble,  slide,  or  fall;  having  a  firm,  secure 
tread ;  as,  a  surefooted  horse.     '  Surefooted 
griefs,  solid  calamities.'    O.  Herbert. 

Surely  (shor'li),adi>.  1.  Certainly;  infallibly; 
undoubtedly. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shah 
surely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17. 

And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid.       Shak. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surely 
can  raise  great  things  out  of  small.  South. 

2.  Firmly;  stably;  safely;  securely.  'That 
I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath.'  Shak. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely. 

Prov.  X.  o. 

Surely  is  often  used  with  a  certain  intensive 
force  not  easy  to  define,  but  sometimes 
nearly  equivalent  to  an  interrogative  clause; 
as,  surely  you  do  not  think  so  (  =  you  do  not 
think  so.  do  you?);  or  expressing  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  as,  surely  he  can- 
not have  been  so  wicked.  It  is  often  nearly 
equivalent  to  verily,  of  a  truth. 

Surely,  I  think  you  have  charms.         Shak. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the 

Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave 
and  oar.  Tnmyaut. 

Surement.tn.  Security  for  payment.  Chau- 
cer. 

Sureness  (shor'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
sure  or  certain;  certainty. 

He  diverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of  the 
seed  of  coral ;  and  for  more  sureness  he  repeats  it. 
Woodward. 

Suresbyt  (shorz'bi),  n.  [From  sure,  on  type 
of  rudesby.  ]  One  who  may  be  surely  de- 
pended on.  'Old  sureibyes  to  serve  for  all 
turns.'  Coryat 

Suretiship  (shorti-ship),  n.  Same  as  Surety- 
ship. 

He  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure.     Prov.  xi.  13. 

Surety  (shor'ti),  n.    [Fr.  surete.   SeeSUKE.] 

1.  Certainty;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  a  surety,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs.  Gen.  xv.  13. 

2.  Security;  safety. 

Yet  for  the  more  surety  they  looked  round  about. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  That  which  makes  sure,  firm,  or  certain ; 
foundation  of  stability;  ground  of  security. 

Myself  and  all  the  angelic  host  .  .  .  our  happy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton. 

4.  Evidence;  ratification;  confirmation. 

She  call'd  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.  Shak. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage;  security 
for  payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 

A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us.  Shak. 

6.  In  law,  one  bound  with  and  for  another 
who  is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called 
the  principal ;  one  who  enters  into  a  bond 
or  recognizance  to  answer  for  another's  ap- 
pearance in  court,  or  for  his  payment  of  a 
debt  or  for  the  performance  of  some  act, 
and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal's  failure, 
is  compellable  to  pay  the  debt  or  damages ; 
a  bondsman;  a  bail. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it. 
Prov.  xi.  15. 

Hence— 7.  A  substitute;  a  hostage.  —Surety 
of  the  peace,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  bone 
to  the  sovereign,  taken  by  a  competent 
judge  of  record,  for  keeping  the  peace.  A 
magistrate  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
bind  all  those  to  keep  the  peace  who  make 
affray,  or  contend  together  with  hot  and 


nn.m'y  words,  or  £0  about  with  unlawful 
WL';tinms  or  attendance  to  the  terror  of  the 
people.  So  if  a  private  man  lias  just  cause 
to  fear  that  another  will  burn  his  house,  or 
do  him  a  corporal  injury,  or  will  procure 
others  to  do  so.  he  may  demand  surety  of 
the  peace  against  such  person,  and  every 
justice  of  the  peace  is  bound  to  grant  it  if 
satisfied  that  the  person  has  good  grounds 
for  the  application. 

Surety  (short!),  v.t.  To  guarantee;  to  be 
bail  or  security  for. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for 
And  he  shall  surefy  me.  SAdA 

Suretyship  (shb'rti-ship),  n.  The  state  of 
being  surety;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  fault,  or  non-perform- 
ance of  another,  and  to  make  good  any  loss 
occasioned  thereby. 

Surf  (serf),  »i.  [Origin  doubtful.  Perhaps 
from  O.Fr.  surflot,  the  rising  of  billow  upon 
billow  —  sur,  above,  and  Jlot,  a  wave.  In 
meaning  2  the  origin  is  no  doubt  different.] 

1.  The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon 
the  shore,  or  upon  sandbanks  or  rocks.  — 

2.  In  agri.  the  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain. 
[Local.] 

Surface  (ser'fas),  n.    [Fr.  surface,  from  sur, 
upon,  and  face,  or  directly  from  L.  superfi- 
cies.] l.The  exterior  part  of  any  thing  that  has 
length  and  breadth;  one  of  the  limits  that 
terminates  a  solid;  the  superficies;  outside; 
as,  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the  surface  of 
the  sea;  the  surface  of  a  diamond;  the  sur- 
face of  the  body;  the  surface  of  a  cylinder; 
an  even  or  an  uneven  surface.    Popularly, 
surface  is  often  used  to  signify,  not  merely 
the' outside  or  exterior  boundary  of  any  sub- 
stance, but  also  a  certain  thickness  of  the 
exterior  material  part.     In  this  way  we 
speak  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  of  taking  off  the  surface  of 
anything,  &c.  —  2.  In  geom.  a  superficies; 
that  which  has  length  and  breadth  only, 
and  so  distinguished  from  a  line,  which  has 
length  only,  and  from  a  solid,  which  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.     The  ex- 
tremities of  a  surface  are  lines,  and  the 
intersections  of  one  surface  with  anotherare 
also  lines.—  A  plane  surface  is  that  in  which 
any  two  points  being  taken  the  straight  line 
between  them  lies  wholly  in  that  surface. 
—A  surface  which  may  be  cut  by  a  plane 
through  any  given  point,  so  that  the  line  of 
common  section  of  the  plane  and  surface 
may  be  a  curve,  is  called  a  curved  surface; 
as  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  cylinder,  or  cone. 
Surfaces  are  distinguished  algebraically  by 
the  nature  and  order  of  their  equations. 
Thus,  we  have  surfaces  of  the  first  order,  or 
plane  surfaces,  and  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  or  curved  surfaces.  Surfaces  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  mode  of  generation; 
thus  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  semicircular  arc  about 
the  diameter,  which   remains   fixed.      In 
physics,  a  surface  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  material  particles, 
placed  together  side  by  side,  without  any 
opening  or  interstice  between  them.    Such 
a  surface,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  destitute  of  thickness,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  a  film  of  matter  whose  thick- 
ness is  indefinitely  small.— Tabular  surface, 
a  surface  generated  by  a  circle  of  a  given 
radius,  which  moves  with  its  centre  on  a 
given  curve,  and  its  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  tangent  of  that  curve.  —Hilled  surface,  a 
surface  described  by  the  motion  of  a  straight 
line,  which  neither  remains  parallel  to  a 
given  line  nor  always  passes  through  a  given 
point,  as  conoidal   surfaces.  —Developable 
surface,  a  surface  that  can  be  unwrapped 
in  a  plane  without  any  doubling  of  parts 
over  one  another,  or  separation,  as  the  sur- 
faces of  the  cylinder  and  cone.—  Undevelop- 
able surface,  a  surface  that  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  the  plane.—  S.Outward  or  external 
appearance ;  what  appears  on  a  slight  or 
casual  view  or  without  examination ;   as, 
this  arrangement,  on  the  surface,  was  very 
advantageous.— 4.  In  fort,  that  part  of  the 
side  which  is  terminated  by  the  flank  pro- 
longed, and  the  angle  of  the  nearest  bastion. 
Surface  (ser'fas),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
surface;  external;  hence,  superficial;  spe- 
cious; insincere;  as,  mere  surface  politeness 
or  loyalty. 

Surface  (ser'fas),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  surfaced; 
ppr.  surfacing.  1.  To  put  a  surface  on,  or 
give  a  surface  to;  specifically,  to  give  a  fine 
surface  to;  to  make  plain  or  smooth. — 2.  To 
work  over  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in 
searching  for  gold. 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      in,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  uiig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Surface -Chuck  ( ser'f  as-ehuk),  n.  A  face- 
l>l!ite  chuck  in  ;i  lathe  to  whidi  an  object  is 
fixed  for  turning. 

Surface-condenser  (ser'fas-kon-den-scrui. 
In  steam-engine*,  an  apparatus  by  which 
steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  large  mmiber  of  brass 
tubes  united  at  their  ends  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  flat  steam-tight  vessels,  or  of  two 
sets  of  radiating  tubes.  This  set  of  tubes  is 
inclosed  in  a  casing,  through  which  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  cold  water  is  driven.  The 
steam  from  the  exhaust  pipe  is  condensed 
as  it  passes  through  these  tubes,  and  is 
pumped  away  by  the  air-pump. 

Surface-gauge  (ser'fas-gaj),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  testing  the  accuracy  of  plane  sur- 
faces. 

Surface-grub  (ser'f  as- grub),  «.  The  cater- 
pillar of  the  great  yellow  underwing  moth 
(Ti'if'im-na  }>r<>tiub(i).  When  full  grown  it 
is  nearly  l£  inch  long,  pale  green  with  a 
brownish  tinge,  black  dots,  three  pale  lines 
down  the  back.  It  is  frequently  destructive 
to  the  roots  of  grass,  cabbages,  and  turnips. 

Surface- joint  (ser'f  as- joint),  n.  A  joint 
uniting  the  ends  or  edges  of  metallic  sheets 
or  plates.  They  are  generally  formed  by 
laps  or  flanges,  soldered  or  riveted.  J£.  H. 
Knight. 

Surfaceman  (ser'f  as -man),  n.  In  rail,  a 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  perma- 
nent way  in  order. 

Surface  -  printing  (ser'fas-print-mg),  n. 
Printing  from  an  inked  surface,  in  contra- 
distinction to  plate -printing,  in  which  the 
lines  are  filled  with  ink,  the  surface  cleaned, 
and  the  ink  absorbed  from  the  lines  by  pres- 
sure on  the  plate.  Books,  newspapers, 
woodcuts,  and  lithographs  are  examples  of 
surface-printing.  E.  H..  Knight. 

Surfacer  (ser'fas-er),  n.  1.  A  machine  for 
planing  and  giving  a  surface  to  wood.— 
2.  One  who  digs  for  gold  in  the  surface  soil. 

Surface-roller  (ser'fas-rol-Sr),  n.  The  en- 
graved cylinder  used  in  calico-printing.  E. 
H.  Knight. 

Surface-water  (ser/fas-wa-ter),  n.  Water 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  usually  runs  off  into  drains,  sewers,  and 
the  like. 

Surface-working  (ser'fas-werk-ingXn.  The 
operation  of  digging  for  gold  or  other  min- 
erals on  the  top  soil. 

Surf-boat  (serf/hot),  n.  A  peculiarly  strong 
and  buoyant  boat  capable  of  passing  with 
safety  through  surf. 

Surf-duck  (serf  duk),  n.  A  species  of  scoter 
(Oidemia  perspiciltata),  about  the  size  of  a 
mallard,  rarely  seen  on  the  British  coasts, 
but  frequent  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  It  dives  so  swiftly  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  shoot  except  when  on 
the  wing.  Called  also  Surf-scoter. 

Surfeit  (ser'flt),  n.  [O.Fr.  siirfait,  excess— 
siir,  over,  and/aif,  pp.  of  faire,  L.  facere,  to 
do.  See  FACT,  FEAT.]  1.  Excess  in  eating 
and  drinking;  a  gluttonous  meal  by  which 
the  stomach  is  overloaded  and  the  digestion 
deranged. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made. 
Shak. 

2.  Fulness  and  oppression  of  the  system, 
occasioned  by  excessive  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

Too  much  a  surfeit  breeds,  and  may  our  child  annoy; 

These  fat  and  luscious  meats  do  but  our  stomachs 

cloy.  Draytoti. 

3.  Disgust  caused  by  excess;  satiety;  nausea. 

Matter  and  argument  have  been  supplied  abun- 
dantly, and  even  to  surfeit,  on  the  excellency  of  our 
own  government.  Burke. 

Surfeit  (ser'fit),  c. t.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
feed  so  as  to  oppress  the  stomach  and  de- 
range the  functions  of  the  system;  to  over- 
feed so  as  to  produce  sickness  or  uneasiness; 
to  overload  the  stomach  of. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.       Shak. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety  and  disgust;  to  cloy;  as, 
he  surfeits  us  with  his  eulogies. 
Surfeit  (ser'flt),  v.i.  To  be  fed  till  the  system 
is  oppressed,  and  sickness  or  uneasiness 
ensues. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  Shak. 

Surfeiter  (ser'flt-er),  n.  One  who  surfeits 
or  riots;  a  glutton;  a  reveller.  'This  amor- 
ous surfeiter.'  Shak. 

Surfeit-swelled  (serm-sweld),  a.  Swelled 
or  tumetted  witha  surfeit  orexcessive  eating 
and  drinking  or  other  overindulgence.  Shak. 


Surfeit-water  (sor'nt-« -a  -ter),  n.  Water  for 

the  cure  of  surfeits.     Locke. 
Surfel,  t  Surfiet  (se/fl),  v.  t.    To  wash,  as  the 

face,  with  a  cosmetic  supposed  to  have  been 

prepared  from  sulphur. 

She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  surfle  her 
cheeks  .  .  .  but  she  shall  as  often  gaze  on  my  pic- 
ture. Ford. 

Surf-scoter  (serf' sko-ttr),  n.  See  SURF- 
DUCK. 

Surfy  (ser'ft),  a.  Consisting  in  or  abounding 
with  surf;  resembling  surf;  foaming. 

Scarce  had  they  cleared  the  surfy  waves 
That  foam  around  those  frightful  caves. 

Moore. 

Surge  (serj),  n.  [O.Fr.  surgeon,  sourycon,  a 
spring,  a  spouting  up,  from  L.  surgere,  to 
rise.  See  SOURCE.]  l.t  A  spring;  a  foun- 
tain; a  source  of  water.— 2.  A  large  wave  or 
billow;  a  great  rolling  swell  of  water. 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar. 

Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

3.  A  swelling  or  rolling  prominence;  an  un- 
dulation. 

At  what  seemed  its  northern  extremity,  the  hills  of 
Arqua  rose  in  a  dark  cluster  of  purple  pyramids 
.  .  .  two  or  three  smooth  surges  of  inferior  hill  ex- 
tended themselves  about  their  roots.  Kuskin. 

4.  The  act  of  surging,  or  of  heaving  in  an 
undulatory  manner.  —  5.  In  ship-building, 
the  tapered  part  in  front  of  the  whelps, 
between  the  chocks  of  a  capstan,  on  which 
the  messenger  may  surge. 

Surge  (serj),  v.t.  Sfaut.  to  let  go  a  portion 
of  a  rope  suddenly;  to  slack  a  rope  up  sud- 
denly when  it  renders  round  a  pin,  a  winch, 
windlass,  or  capstan. 

Surge  (serj),  v.i.  pret.  surged;  ppr.  surging. 
[See  the  noun.]  1.  To  swell;  to  rise  high 
and  roll,  as  waves. 

The  surging-  waters  Uke  a  mountain  rise.  Spenser, 

2.  Naut  to  slip  back;  as,  the  cable  surges. 

Surgeful  (serj'ful),  a.  Full  of  surges.  'The 
»urgeful  tides.'  Dray  ton. 

Surgeless  (serj'les),  a.  Free  from  surges ; 
smooth;  calm. 

Surgent  (ser'jent), «.  [L.  surgens,  surgentu, 
ppr.  of  surgo,  to  arise,  to  mount  up.]  Lit. 
mounting  up.  In  geol.  appellative  of  the 
fifth  of  Prof.  H.  Roger's  divisions  of  the 
palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Appalachian  chain, 
corresponding  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
middle  Silurian. 

Surgeon  (se^jun),  7i.  [O.Fr.  surgien,  contr. 
for  chimrgien,  O.E.  chirurgeon,  from  L,cAi>- 
urgust  Gr.  cheirourgos,  a  surgeon,  an  oper- 
ating medical  man — Gr.  cheir,  the  hand,  and 
ergon,  work.]  One  who  practises  surgery; 
in  a  limited  sense,  one  whose  profession  or 
occupation  is  to  cure  diseases  or  injuries  of 
the  body  by  manual  operation.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
cure  disease  or  injury,  whether  by  manual 
operation  or  by  medical  appliances  em- 
ployed externally  or  internally.  See  SUR- 
GERY.— Royal  College  of  Surgeoiig  of  Eng- 
land, an  institution  for  the  training,  exam- 
ination, and  licensing  of  practitioners  of 
medicine,  dating  its  origin  from  the  year 
1460.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  which 
include  a  museum,  library,  and  lecture 
theatre,  are  situated  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London. 

Surgeon-apothecary  (ser'jun-a-poth"e-ka- 
ri),  n.  One  who  is  both  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary. 

Surgeoncy  (ser'jun-si),  n.  The  office  of 
surgeon,  as  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Surgeon-dentist  (ser;jun-den-tist),  n.  A 
dental  surgeon;  a  qualified  dentist. 

Surgeon-fish  (s^r'jun-fishXn.  An  acanthop- 
terygious  or  spine-finned  fish  of  the  genus 
Acanthurus  (A.  chirurgus),  so  called  from 
a  lance-like  spine  on  each  side  near  the  tail. 

Surgeonryt  (ser'jun-ri),  n.  The  practice  of 
a  surgeon;  surgery;  a  surgery. 

Surgery  (ser'jer-i),  n.  [For  surgeonry.] 
1.  The  operative  branch  of  medicine ;  that 
branch  of  medical  science  and  practice 
which  involves  the  performance  of  opera- 
ations  on  the  human  subject,  whether  with 
or  without  instruments,  as  in  the  curing  of 
wounds  or  lesions,  the  removal  of  injured 
parts  or  morbid  growths,  the  reducing  of 
dislocations,  &c.  The  department  of  sur- 
gery is  distinguished  from  that  of  physic 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  or  other  substances; 
but  the  two  departments  are  apt  to  run  to- 
gether at  certain  points,  and  a  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  surgery  and  physic 
cannot  be  easily  traced.  They  are  based  on 
the  same  ultimate  principles,  and  the  exer- 


cise of  their  different  branches  requires  the 
same  fundamental  knowledge.— 2.  A  place 
where  surgical  operations  are  performed,  or 
where  medicines  are  prepared. 

Surgiant  (ser'ji-ant),  a.  In  her.  the  same  as 
Rounant  or  Rising  (which  see). 

Surgical  (ser'jik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  sur- 
geons or  surgery;  done  by  means  of  surgery; 
as,  turaieoi  instruments;  surgical  operation. 

Surgy  (ser'ji),  a.  Rising  in  surges  or  billows; 
full  of  surges;  produced  by  surges.  'O'er 
the  surgy  main.'  Pope,  'The  surgy  mur- 
murs of  the  lonely  sea.'  Keats. 

Suricate  (su'ri-kat),  n.  [Native  South  Af- 
rican name.]  The  Ryzaena  Capenvis,  or 
Suricata  Zenik,  a  carnivorous  animal  found 
in  Smith  Africa,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  common  polecat  and  ferret.  It  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  domestic  cat, 
and  when  tamed  is  a  useful  inmate  of  a 
house,  extirpating  rats,  mice,  and  other 
vermin.  Called  also  Zc/nk. 

Surinam  Bark  (so-re-nam/  bark),  ?i.  The 
bark  of  the  Andira  incrnnn,  or  calilumv- 
bark  tree,  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  West 


Surinam  Bark  (Attdira  inerrnif). 

Indies,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves  and 
terminal  panicles  of  reddish  lilac  flowers. 
It  is  also  called  Worm-bark,  and  is  used  in 
medicine,  especially  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Surlnamine  (sb-re-nam'in),  n.  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  Surinam  bark.  It  is  crystal- 
lizanle,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

Surinam-toad  (sb-re-nam'tod),  n.  A  very 
ugly  batrachian  reptile  of  the  section  Pi- 
pidse,  infesting  houses  in  Guiana  and  Suri- 
nam. See  PlPA. 

Surintendant  (ser-in-ten'dant),  n.  A  su- 
perintendent. C.  Richardson.  [Rare.  ] 

Surlily  (ser^i-li),  ado.  In  a  surly  morose 
manner. 

Surliness  (serli-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  surly;  gloomy  mproseness; 
crabbed  ill-nature;  as,  the  surliness  of  a 
dog.  'To  prepare  and  mollify  the  Spartan 
surliness  with  his  smooth  songs  and  odes.' 
Milton. 

Surlingt  (serving),  n.  A  sour  morose  fel- 
low. 'These  sour  surlings.'  Camden. 

Surloin  (ser/loin).    See  SIRLOIN. 

Surly  (seVli),  a.  [Old  form  sirly  or  syrlji: 
probably,  as  Wedgwood  thinks,  for  stir-like 
=  magisterial,  arrogant.]  l.t  Arrogant; 
haughty.  *  To  grow  proud,  to  take  a  surly 
state  upon  him.'  Cotgrave.  —  2.  Gloomily 
morose;  crabbed;  snarling;  sternly  sour; 
with  churlish  ill-nature;  cross  and  rude;  as, 
a  surly  fellow;  a  surly  dog. 

It  would  have  galled  his  surly  nature.        Shak, 

3.  Ungracious;  churlish;  said  of  things. 

It  (Judea)  would  have  lain  in  exile  from  the  great 
human  community,  had  not  the  circulation  of  com- 
merce embraced  it,  and  self-interest  secured  it  a  surly 
and  contemptuous  regard.  y.  Martineau. 

4.  Rough;  dark;  tempestuous.  'Nowsoften'd 
into    joy  the    surly    storm.'     Thomson. — 

5.  Gloomy;  dismal.     'That  surly  spirit,  Me- 
lancholy.'   Shak. 

When  I  am  dead 
Then  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell.     Shak. 

Surmark  (ser'mark),  n.  In  ship-building, 
(a)  one  of  the  stations  of  the  rib-bands  and 
harpings  which  are  marked  on  the  timbers. 
See  RIBBAND-LINE.  (6)  A  cleat  temporarily 
placed  on  the  outside  of  a  rib  to  give  a  hold 
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to  the  rib-band  by  which,  through  the 
shores,  it  is  supported  on  the  slip-way. 
Surmisalt  (ser-mi'zal),  n.  Surmise.  'This 
needless  surmisal.'  Miltun 
Surmise  (ser-miz').  n.  [O.Fr.  surmise,  ac- 
cusation, from  sunnetti-e,  pp.  surmt*,  sur- 
mwe,  to  impose,  to  accuse,  from  prefix  sur, 
L.  super,  upon,  above,  and  mettre,  L.  m<7- 
tere,  to  send,  to  let  go,  to  put  forth.]  1.  The 
thought  or  imagination  that  something  may 
be,  of  which  however  there  is  no  certain  or 
strong  evidence;  speculation;  conjecture; 
as,  the  surmises  of  jealousy  or  of  envy. 

Function 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not.  Ska/:. 

Silent  we  with  blind  surmise 
Regarding,  while  she  read.  Tennyson. 

2.  t  Thought;  reflection. 

Bcintf  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment.       Shak. 

SYN.  Conjecture,  guess,  supposition,  hypo- 
thesis, speculation. 

Surmise  (ser-miz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  xur- 
m /«'</;  ppr.  surmising.  [See  the  noun.]  To 
guess  to  be  the  case  with  but  little  ground 
to  go  upon;  to  imagine;  to  entertain  in 
thought  upon  slightevidence;  to  conjecture; 
to  suspect. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true. 

Dryden. 

This  change  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the  form 
or  position  of  the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  a  very 
learned  man,  but  by  dissolving  it.  Woodward. 

Surmiser  (ser-nriz'er),  n.  Oue  who  sur- 
mises. Bp.  Fell. 

Surmising  (ser-miz'ing),  n.  The  act  of  sus- 
pecting; surmise;  as,  evil  surmisings.  iTiiu. 
vi.  4. 

Surmount  (ser-mount'),  v.t.  [Fr.  surmon- 
ter—sur,  over,  above,  and  monter,  to  mount.] 

1.  To  mount  or  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Athos,  and  Atlas,  sur- 
mount  all  winds  and  clouds.  Rtiteigh. 

2.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;   as,  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  or  obstacles.     'To  sur- 
moitnt  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  place.' 
SirJ.  Hayward.—Z.  To  surpass;  to  exceed. 
'  What  surmounts  the  reach  of  human  sense.' 
Milton. 

This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal.      Shak. 

SVN.  To  overtop,  conquer,  overcome,  sur- 
pass, exceed,  excel,  vanquish,  subdue. 
Surmountable  (ser-mount'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  surmounted  or  overcome;  conquer- 
able; superable.  'Several  arguments  hardly 
vu.finoiintable.'    Stactchouse. 
Surmountableness  (ser-mount'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  surmountable. 
Surmounted  ( ser-  mount  'ed),   p.   and  a. 
1.  Overcome;  conquered;  surpassed.— 2.  In 
her.  the  term  used  of  a  charge  when  it  has 
another  charge  of  a  different  metal  or  colour 
laid  over  it.     When  it  is  an  animal  that 
has  a  charge  placed  over  it  debrutsed  is  the 
term  used.    See  DEBRUISED.— Surmounted 
arch,  or  dome,  an  arch  or  dome  that  rises 
higher  than  a  semicircle. 
Surmounter  (ser-mount'er),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  surmounts. 

Surmullet  (ser'mul-et),  n.  [Fr.  surmulet,  the 
red  mullet,  for  svrm  ulet,  from  O.  Fr.  sor,  Mod. 
Fr.  saur,  reddish-brown,  sorrel,  and  millet, 
a  mullet.  See  SORE,  a  hawk,  a  deer.]  The 
common  name  for  fishes  of  the  family  Mul- 
lidae,  formerly  included  in  the  perch  family, 
but  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal  fins 
placed  at  a  very  wide  interval,  the  first 
being  spinous.  Two  long  barbels  hang  from 
the  under  jaw,  or,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded 
up  against  it.  The  typical  genus  is  Mullus. 
The  red  or  plain  surmullet  (M.  barbatus  or 
ruber)  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  at- 
tains a  length  of  about  12  inches.  Its  flesh 
is  esteemed  very  delicious,  and  was  extra- 
vagantly prized  by  the  Romans.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 


Plain  Surmullet  (Mullus  barbatus}. 

The  striped  or  common  surmullet  (M.  sur- 
muletus)  is  somewhat  larger,  but  equal  to 
the  red  surmullet  in  delicacy.  It  is  pretty 


common  on  the  southern  and  south-western 
shores  of  England. 

Surmulot  (ser'iuu-lot),  n.  [Fr.,  from  saur, 
i).l-'r.  nor,  reddish-brown,  sorrel,  and  uiulot, 
a  field-mouse.]  A  name  given  by  Buffoii  to 
the  brown  rat  (Mus  decumanus). 
Surname  (ser'nam),  n.  [Prefix  sur,  over  and 
above,  and  name.]  I,  Ati  additional  name; 
a  name  or  appellation  added  to  the  bap- 
tismal or  Christian  name,  and  which  be- 
comes a  family  name.  Surnames  with  us 
originally  designated  occupation,  estate, 
place  of  residence,  or  some  particular  thing 
or  event  that  related  to  the  person.  Thus 
AVilliam  Unfits  or  red;  Edmund  Ironsides; 
Robert  Smith,  or  the  smith;  William  Tur- 
ner. Surnames  seem  to  have  been  formed 
at  first  by  adding  the  name  of  the  father  to 
that  of  the  son,  and  iu  this  manner  several 
of  our  surnames  were  produced.  Thus  from 
Thomas  William's  son  we  have  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson; from  John's  sou  we  have  Johnson, 
<fcc. 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something  to  ascer- 
tain gentility  of  blood,  where  it  was  not  marked  by 
the  actual  tenure  of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two 
innovations,  devised  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, the  adoption  of  surnames  and  of  armorial 
bearings.  Hallam. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name.  'My  surname  Coriolanus.'  Shak. 
Surname  (ser'nam),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  svr- 
nained;  ppr.  sur  naming.  To  name  or  call 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name;  to  give  a  surname  to. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord, 
and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel. 

Is.  xliv.  5. 
And  Simon  he  sitrnanted  Peter.        Mark  iii.  16. 

Surnominal  (ser-nom'in-al),  a.  [Prefix  sur, 
over,  above,  and  L.  nomen,  nominis,  a  name.  ] 
Relating  to  surnames. 

Surpass  (ser-pas'),  v.t.  [Fr.  surpasser—sttr 
and  passer,  to  pass  beyond.]  To  exceed;  to 
excel;  to  go  beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad; 
as,  Homer  surpasses  modern  poets  in  sub- 
limity; Pope  surpasses  many  poets  in  smooth- 
ness of  versification;  Achilles  surpassed  the 
other  Greeks  in  strength  and  courage. 

She  as  far  surfiasseth  Sycorax 

As  great'st  does  least.  Shak. 

A  nymph  of  late  there  was. 

Whose  heav'nly  form  her  fellows  did  surpass. 
Dryden, 

SYN.  To  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  outstrip. 

Surpassable  (ser-pas'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  surpassed  or  exceeded. 

Surpassing  (ser-pas'ing),  p.  and  a.  Excel- 
lent in  an  eminent  degree;  exceeding  others. 
*  0  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd.' 
Milton. 

Surpassingly  (ser- 
pas'ing-li),  adv.  In 
a  very  excellent 
manner,  or  in  a 
degree  surpassing 
others. 

Surpassingness 
(ser-pas'ing-nes),  n. 
The  state  of    sur- 
passing. 

Surplice  (ser'plis), 
n.  [FT.surplis,O.Fr. 
surpeliz,  Pr.  sobre- 
pelitz,  L.L.  super- 
pellicium,  L.  super, 
over,  andpellicium, 
a  coat,  a  tunic,  lit. 
a  skin  coat,  from 
pellicius,  made  of 
skins,  from  pellis,  a 
skin.]  A  white  gar- 
ment worn  by 
priests,  deacons, 
and  choristers  in 
the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic 

Church    over   their    Surplice,  Brass  of  Prior  Ne- 

other  dress  during.       lond.  Cowfoid,  Sussex, 
the  performance  of 

religious  services.  It  is  a  loose,  flowing 
vestment  of  linen,  reaching  almost  to  the 
feet,  having  sleeves  broad  and  full,  and 
differs  from  the  alb  only  in  being  fuller  and 
having  no  girdle  nor  embroidery  at  the  foot. 

Surpliced  (ser'plist),  a.  Wearing  a  surplice. 
'The  surpliced  train.'  Mallet. 

Surplice-fee  (sei-'plis-fe),  n.  A  fee  paid  to 
the  clergy  for  occasional  duties,  as  on  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  funerals,  &c.  T.  Warton. 

Surplis.t  n.     [Fr.]    A  surplice.     Chaucer. 

Surplus  (ser'plus),  n.  [Fr.  surplus,  from 
sur,  L. sw^er, over  and  above,  andplus,  more.] 
1.  Overplus;  that  which  remains  when  use 


is  satisfied ;  excess  beyond  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  wanted;  more  than  suffices.  The 
word  is  often  used  adjectively ;  as,  surplus 
labour;  surphis  population,  ttc. 

It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 

My  life  may  last  to  answer.  Shak. 

2.  In  law,  the  residuum  of  an  estate  after 
the  debts  aud  legacies  arc  paid. 

Surplusage  (ser'plus-uj),  n.  1.  Surplus;  as, 
mrplumye  of  grain  or  goods  beyond  what  is 
wanted. — 2.  In  law,  something  in  the  plead- 
ings or  proceedings  not  necessary  or  rele- 
vant to  the  case,  and  which  may  be  re- 
jected.— 3.  In  accounts,  a  greater  disburse- 
ment than  the  charge  of  the  accountant 
amounteth  to. 

Surprisal(ser-priz'al),  n.  [See  SURPRISE] 
The  act  of  surprising  or  coming  upon  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly. or  the  state  of  being 
taken  unawares;  a  surprise. 

This  strange  surprisal  put  the  knight 

And  wrathful  squire  into  a  fright.        Hudibras. 

Surprise  (ser-priz'),  n.  [Fr.  surprise,  from 
surpris,  pp.  of  surprendre,  to  take  by  sur- 
prise, to  surprise— prefix  sur,over,above,aud 
pi'endre  =  L.  prendere,  for  prehendere,  to  lay 
hold  of,  to  seize  (as  in  apprehend,  compre- 
hend, &G.  ).  ]  1.  The  act  of  coming  upon  una- 
wares,orof  taking  suddenly  and  without  pre- 
paration; as,  the  fort  was  taken  by  surprise. 

2.  The  state  of  being  seized  with  astonish- 
ment; an  emotion  excited  by  something  hap- 
pening suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  some- 
thing novel  told  or  presented  to  view;  won- 
der; astonishment;  amazement;  as,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  surprise  at  the  narration 
of  these  adventures. 

Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  1 

But  what  gave  rise 

To  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse! 

R.  H.  Karham. 

3-t  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised 
paste,  but  with  no  other  contents.  'That 
fantastic  dish  some  call  surprise.'  Dr.  W. 
King, — Sitrprise  cadence,  in  music,  same 
as  Interrupted  or  Deceptive  Cadence.  See 
under  CADENCE.—  Surprise  partt/,  a  party 
of  persons  who  assemble  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, but  without  invitation,  at  the  house 
of  a  common  friend.  [United  States.] 

Aunt  Pardon  wisely  said  no  more  of  the  comiwg 
surprise  party.  Bayard  Taylor, 

Surprise  (ser-priz'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  sur- 
prised; ppr.  surprising.  [See  SURPRISE,  ?i.] 
1.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly; to  assail  unexpectedly;  to  attack 
or  take  unawares.  'By  his  foe  surprised  at 
unawares.'  Shak.  'When  subtle  Greeks 
surprised  King  Priam's  Troy.'  Shak, 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise.  Shafc. 

Who  can  speak 

The  mingled  passions  tliat  fttrfrtf^Uf  heart? 
Thomson. 

One  visitor,  described  as  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  thinks  M.  le  Goupils  has  surprised  the  se- 
cret of  the  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Fraser's  Mag. 

2.f  To  seize  suddenly;  to  take  prisoner. 

Is  the  traitor  Cade  surprised!  Shak, 

3.  To  confuse;  to  perplex;  to  confound.  'The 
ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle  so  surprised 
my  sense. '    Shak. 

I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear.      Shak. 

4.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment 
by  something  sudden,  unexpected,  or  re- 
markable either  in  conduct,  wonts,  or  story, 
or  by  the  appearance  of  something  unusual; 
as,  we  are  surprised  at  desperate  acts  of 
heroism. —5.  To  lead,  bring,  or  betray  un- 
awares.     'If  by  chance  he  has  been  sur- 
prised into  a  short  nap  at  sermon.'    Addi- 
son. — 6.f  To  hold  possession  of;  to  hold. 

Not  with  me 
That  in  my  hands  surprise  the  sovereignty. 

Webster. 

Surpriser  (ser-prlz'er),  n.  One  who  sur- 
prises. 

Surprising  (ser-priz'ing),  p.  and  a.  Exciting 
surprise;  wonderful;  astonishing;  extraor- 
dinary; of  a  nature  to  excite  wonder  and 
astonishment ;  as,  surprising  bravery ;  sur- 
prising patience ;  a  surprising  escape  from 
danger.  —  Wonderful,  Strange,  Surprising, 
Curious.  See  under  WONDERFUL. 

Surprisingly  ( ser-priz'ing-li ),  adv.  In  a 
surprising  manner  or  degree;  as,  he  exerted 
himself  surprisingly  to  save  the  life  of  his 
companion. 

Surprisingness  (ser-priz'ing-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  surprising. 

Surprize  t  (ser-priz').  v.t.  [See  SURPRISE.] 
To  seize;  to  surprise.  Spenser. 


ch,  cfcain;      eh,  Sc.  loch',     g,  go;      j,;ob;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  w?ig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Surquedous.T  Surquedrous  t  (ser'kuvd- 
us.  stir'kwi-d-rus),  <(.  [See  below.]  Con- 
ceited; proud;  arroi::mt. 

Surquedrie,t  Surquedryt  (serTtwed-ri),  n. 
[O.Fr.  surctiiiicf,  to  presume,  surcuidance, 
arrogance,  presumption,  disdain— ttur,  over, 
above  and  cni>lrrt  to  think,  from  L.  cogito, 
cogitare,  to  think,  to  cogitate.  Comp.  mitre- 
eutdtmet  ]  Overweening  pride;  arrogance. 
'Without  suspect  of  sitrquedry.'  Donne. 

Surquedyt  (serTtwed-i),  n.  [See  SuRvirEP- 
RIE  }  Presumption;  insolence.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Surrebut  (ser-re-buf),  v.i.  [Prefix  sur,  and 
rebut.]  In  law,  to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a 
defendant's  rebutter. 

Surrebutter  (ser-re-but'er),  n.  The  plain- 
tilt's  reply  in  pleading  to  a  defendant's  re- 
butter. 

Surreined  t  (ser-rftnd1).  a  [Prefix  sur,  and 
rein.]  Overridden  or  injured;  exhausted 
by  riding  too  hard;  knocked  up.  'A  drench 
for  sur  reined  jades.'  Shak. 

Surrejoin  (ser-re-join'),  v.i.  [Prefix  sur, 
and  rejoin.]  In  la.w,  to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff, 
to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

Surrejoinder  (ser-re-join'der),  n.  The  an- 
swer of  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

Sur-renal  (ser-re'nai),  a.  In  anat.  same  as 
Suprarenal. 

Surrender  (ser-ren'der),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  sur- 
render, to  deliver  —  sur,  over,  and  rendre, 
to  render.  See  RENDER.]  1.  To  yield  to 
the  power  of  another;  to  give  or  deliver  up 
possession  of  upon  compulsion  or  demand; 
as,  to  surrender  one's  person  to  an  enemy ; 
to  surrender  a  fort  or  a  ship.— 2.  To  yield 
in  favour  of  another;  to  resign  in  favour  of 
another;  to  cease  to  claim  or  use;  as,  to 
surrenders  right  or  privilege;  to  surrender 
a  place  or  an  office.— 3.  To  relinquish;  to 
let  be  taken  away. 

Ripe  age  bade  him  surrender  late 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate! 
Fairfax. 

4.  In  law,  to  make  surrender  of.  See  the 
noun.— 5.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion, 
or  power :  with  reflexive  pronouns ;  as,  to 
surrender  one's  self  to  grief,  to  despair,  to 
indolence,  or  to  sleep. 

Surrender  (ser-ren'der),  v.i.  To  yield;  to 
give  up  one's  self  into  the  power  of  another; 
as,  the  enemy,  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons. 

This  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrenders  now. 
Gian-viUe. 

Surrender  (ser-ren'der),  n.  l.  The  act  of 
surrendering ;  the  act  of  yielding  or  resign- 
ing one's  person  or  the  possession  of  some- 
thing into  the  power  of  another;  a  yield- 
ing or  giving  up ;  as,  the  surrender  of  a 
castle  to  an  enemy;  the  surrender  of  a 
right  or  of  claims. — 2.  In  insurance,  the 
abandonment  of  an  assurance  policy  by  the 
party  assured  on  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  paid.  The  amount  payable  on 
surrender  of  a  policy,  called  surrender  value. 
depends  on  the  number  of  years  elapsed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  risk.— 3.  In 
law,  (a)  the  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for  life, 
or  for  years,  to  him  that  has  the  immediate 
estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  and  is 
either  in  fact  or  in  law.  A  surrender  in 
fact  must  be  made  by  deed,  which  is  the 
allowable  evidence.  Surrender  in  law  is 
one  which  may  be  implied,  and  generally 
has  reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  &c.  (6)  The  giving  up  of  a 
principal  into  lawful  custody  by  his  bail. 
(c)  The  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice 
by  a  foreign  state;  extradition. — Surrender 
of  copyholds,  in  law,  the  yielding  up  of  the 
estate  by  the  tenant  into  the  lord's  hands, 
for  such  purpose  as  is  expressed  in  such 
surrender.  It  Is  the  mode  of  conveying 
copyhold. 

Surrenderee  (ser-ren'der-e"),  n.  In  law,  a 
person  to  whom  the  lord  grants  surrendered 
land ;  the  cestui  que  use ;  one  to  whom  a 
surrender  is  made. 

Surrenderor  (ser-ren'der-or),  n.  In  lav, 
the  tenant  who  surrenders  an  estate  into 
the  hands  of  his  lord;  one  who  makes  a  sur- 
render. 

Surrendry  t  ( ser-ren'dri ),  n.  A  surrender. 
'An  entire  sttrrendry  of  ourselves  to  God.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Surreption  (ser-rep'shon),  n.  [L.  surreptio, 
surreptionis,  from  surripio,  surreptum,  to 
snatch  or  take  away  secretly— sub,  under, 
secretly,  and  rapio,  to  snatch.  In  meaning 
2  from  L.  surrepo,  to  creep  or  steal— sub, 
under,  and  repo,to  creep.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  getting  in  a  surreptitious  manner, 
or  by  stealth  or  craft. 


Fame  by  surreption  got 
May  stead  us  for  the  time,  but  lasteth  not. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  coming  unperceived ;  a  stealing  upon 
insensibly.  'Sins  of  a  sudden  tturreption.' 
Hammond.  [Rare.] 

Surreptitious  (ser-rep-tish'us),  a.  [L.  si<r- 
reptitius.  See  above.]  Done  by  stealth  or 
without  proper  authority;  made  or  pro- 
duced fraudulently;  accompanied  by  under- 
hand dealing.  'Surreptitious  practices.' 
I>r.  II.  More. 

All  the  other  editions  are  stolen  and  surreptitious. 

Ayv. 

O  ladies!  how  many  of  you  have  surreptitious 
milliners'  bills?  Thackeray. 

Surreptitiously  (ser-rep-tish'us-li),  adv. 
In  a  surreptitious  manner;  by  stealth;  in  an 
underhand  way;  fraudulently. 

Surrogate  (sur'ro-gat),  n.  [L.  surrogatus, 
substituted,  pp.  of  surropo,  surrogatum,  to 
put  in  another's  place— sub,  under,  and  rogo, 
to  ask.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  deputy;  a 
delegate;  a  substitute;  a  person  appointed 
to  act  for  another,  particularly  the  deputy  of 
an  ecclesiastical  judge,  most  commonly  of  a 
bishop  or  his  chancellor. — 2.  In  some  of  the 
American  states,  an  officer  who  presides 
over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testaments, 
and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

Surrogate  (sur'ro-gat),  y. £  [See  above.]  TO 
put  in  the  place  of  another.  [Rare.] 

Surrogateship  (sur'ro-gat-ship),  n.  The 
office  of  surrogate. 

Surrogation(sur-ro-ga'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
substituting  one  person  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. Bp.  Hall.  [Rare.] 

Surrogatum  (sur-ro-ga'tum),  n.  [L.  See 
SURROGATE,  n.]  In  Scots  law,  that  which 
comes  in  place  of  something  else. 

Surround  (ser-round'),  v.t.  [Prefix  sur,  and 
round.]  1.  To  encompass;  to  environ;  to 
inclose  on  all  sides;  to  inclose,  as  a  body  of 
troops,  between  hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut 
off  means  of  communication  or  retreat ;  to 
invest,  as  a  city ;  as,  to  surround  a  city ; 
they  surrounded  a  body  of  the  enemy.  — 

2.  To  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of;  to  form  an  in- 
closure  round;  to  environ;  to  encircle;  as, 
a  wall  or  ditch  surrounds  the  city. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.  Milton. 

3.  To  pass  round;  to  travel  about;  to  cir- 
cumnavigate ;  as,  to  surroitnd  the  globe. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  —  SYN.  To  encompass,  en- 
circle, environ,  inclose,  invest,  hem  in,  fence 
about. 

Surround  (ser-roundO.n.  A  method  of  hunt- 
ing some  animals,  such  as  buffaloes,  by  sur- 
rounding them  and  driving  them  over  a 
precipice  or  into  a  deep  ravine  or  other 
place  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

Surrounding  (ser-round'ing),  n.  l.  An  en- 
compassing. —  2.  Something  belonging  to 
those  things  that  surround  or  environ ;  an 
external  or  accompanying  circumstance ; 
one  of  the  conditions  environing  one:  gener- 
ally in  the  plural ;  as,  a  dwelling  and  its 
surroundings. 

Did  the  sensitive,  shy  genius  feel  that  in  the  pro- 
duction dated  from  each  scene  there  would  be  some 
trace  of  what  Yankees  call  the  surroundings  amid 
which  it  was  produced.  A .  K.  H.  Boyd. 

[But  the  word  is  not  specially  an  Ameri- 
canism.] 

Surroy  (ser'roi).    See  CLARENCEUX. 

Sur-royal  (ser-roi'al),  n.  The  crown  antler 
of  a  stag.  See  ANTLER. 

Sursanure,t  n.  [Fr.  sur,  and  sain,  L.  sanus, 
sane,  sound.]  A  wound  healed  outwardly 
only.  Chaucer. 

Surseancet  (ser-se'ans),  n.  [Fr.  See  SUR- 
CEASE.]  Subsidence;  quiet.  'Peace,  silence, 
and  surseance.'  Bacon. 

Sursolid  (ser-sol'id),  n.  [Prefix  sur,  and 
solid.]  In  math,  a  name  given  to  the  fifth 
power  of  a  number ;  or  the  product  of  the 
fourth  multiplication  of  a  number  con- 
sidered as  the  root.  Thus  3  x  3=9,  the  square 
of  3,  and  9  x  3  =  27,  the  third  power  or  cube, 
and  27  x  3  =  81,  the  fourth  power,  and 
81  x3  =  243,  which  is  the  sursolid  of  3. 

Sursolid  (ser-sol'id),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  involving  the  fifth  power. — Sursolid  pro- 
blem, in  math,  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than 
the  conic  sections. 

Surtax  (ser'taks),  n.  [Prefix  sur,  and  tax.] 
A  tax  heightened  for  a  particular  purpose ; 
an  extra  tax. 

Surtout  (ser-to'),  n.  [Fr.  sur-tout,  overall 
— «wr  =  L.  super,  over,  and  (ou<  =  L.  totus, 
whole.]  1.  Originally,  a  man's  coat  to  be 
worn  over  his  other  garments ;  but  in  mo- 
dern usage,  an  upper  coat  with  long  wide 


skirts;  afrock-coat.—  2.1nher.  an  escutcheon 
placed  upon  the  centre  of  a  shield  of  arms; 
a  shield  of  pretence. 

Surturbrand  (setter-brand),  n.  [Tcel.  sur- 
tarbrandr — svartr,  black,  and  brand r,  a  fire- 
brand.] Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous 
wood  found  in  the  north  of  Iceland.  It  has 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  black  oak  found 
in  bogs,  is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  capable  of 
being  made  into  articles  of  furniture. 

Surveance.t  n.  [Fr.]  Surveyance;  super- 
intendence. Chaucer. 

Surveillance  (st>r-val'yans),?i.  [Fr.  See  be- 
low.] Watch;  inspection;  oversight;  super- 
intendence. 

That  sort  of  surveillance  of  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
young  have  accused  the  old.  Sir  If-'.  Scott. 

Surveillant  (ser-vfil'ynnt),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
sitrveiller,  to  watch  over,  from  L.  super, 
over,  and  vigilare,  to  watch.]  One  who 
watches  over;  a  spy;  a  supervisor  or  over- 
seer. [Hare.] 

Surveillant  (  ser-val'yant ),  a.  Watching 
over  another  or  others;  overseeing;  observ- 
ant; watchful.  [Rare.] 

Survenet  (ser-ven'j,  v.t.  [Fr.  survenir—  xwr, 
and  venir,  to  come.]  To  supervene;  to  come 
as  an  addition.  'A  suppuration  that  sur- 
venes  lethargies.'  Harvey. 

Survenue  t  (serVe-im),  n.  The  act  of  step- 
ping or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

Nor  did  the  fundamentals  (of  government)  alter 
either  by  the  diversity  and  mixture  of  people  of  seve- 
ral nations  in  the  first  entrance,  nor  from  the  Danes 
or  Normans  in  their  survenue.  N.  Bacon. 

Survey  (ser-va'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  sur  veer,  sur~ 
veeir,  surveoir  —  sur,  over,  and  veer,  veeirt 
veoir,  Mod.  Fr.  voir,  L.  videre,  to  see.]  1.  To> 
inspect  or  take  a  view  of;  to  overlook;  t<> 
view  with  attention,  as  from  a  high  place; 
as,  to  stand  on  a  hill  and  survey  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home.     Byron. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  to  exa- 
mine. 

With  such  alter'd  looks, 

All  pale  and  speechless,  he  survey' d  me  round. 
Dryefen. 

3.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition, 
situation,  and  value;  to  inspect  carefully 
with  a  view  to  discover  the  real  state  of;  as, 
to  survey  a  building  to  determine  its  value, 
<fcc. 

1  am  come  to  survey  the  tower  this  day.     Sha&, 

4.  To  determine  the  boundaries,  form,  ex- 
tent, position,  &c.,  of,  as  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  by  means  of  linear  and  angu- 
lar measurements,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  jaf  geometry  and  trigonome- 
try; to  determine  the  form,  dimensions,  &c., 
of  tracts  of  ground,  coasts,  harbours,  &c., 
so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  their  several 
dimensions,  positions,  (fee.,  on  paper.     See 
SURVEYING.— 5.  To  examine  and  ascertain, 
as  the  boundaries  and  royalties  of  a  manor, 
the  tenure  of  the  tenants,  and  the  rent  and 
value  of  the  same. — 6.t  To  see;  to  perceive. 

The  Norwegian  lord  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men 
Began  a  fresh  assault.  Skak. 

Survey  (ser'va  or  ser-va',  the  latter  the  ori- 
ginal pronunciation),  n.  1.  A  general  view; 
a  sight;  a  prospect ;  as,  he  took  a  survey  of 
the  whole  landscape.  '  Time,  that  takes. 
survey  of  all  the  world.*  Shale. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies. 

SirJ.  Denham. 

2.  A  particular  view;  an  examination  or  in- 
spection of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  a 
thing,  with  a  design  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion, quantity,  or  quality ;  as,  a  survey  of 
the  stores,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  a 
ship;  a  survey  of  roads  and  bridges ;  a  «*r- 
vey  of  buildings  intended  to  ascertain  their 
condition,  value,  and  exposure  to  fire. 

O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes, 
of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of 
your  good  selves.  Shak. 

3.  The  operation  of  finding  the  contour, 
dimensions,  position,  or  other  particulars  of 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,   tract  of 
country,  coast,  harbour,  ttc.,  and  represent- 
ing the  same  on  paper;  also,  the  measured 
plan,  account,  or  exposition  of  such  an  ope- 
ration. See  SURVEYING,  and  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey under  ORDNANCE.— 4.  A  district  for  the 
collection  of  the  customs,  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  authority  of  a  particular  officer. 
[United  States.]  —  Trigonometrical  survey. 
Seeunder  TRIGONOMETRICAL. —SYN. Review, 
examination,    inspection,  retrospect,   pro- 
spect. 

SurveyaU  Surveyance  t  (ser-va'al,  ser-va'- 
aus),  7*.  Survey;  a  viewing. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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SUSI'ECTEDLY 


Surveying  (siT-v;Vin<_-\  il.  Tin'  act  of  di>- 
U-rminim;  the  boundaries  ami  area  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  by  means  of 
Dieasurcnii-nts  taken  on  the  spot;  the  art  of 
determining  the  form,  area,  surface  contour, 
A,'  of  any  portion  of  the  earths  surface, 
and  delineating  the  same  on  a  map  or  plan. 
—Land  siirn'i/iiiij,  where  the  object  to  he 
attained  is  the  determination  of  the  area, 
shape,  Ac.,  of  a  tract  of  laud,  usually  of  no 
very  great  extent.—  Marine  or  hydrographi- 
cal  surveying  consists  in  determining  the 
forms  of  ooaita  and  harbours,  the  positions 
and  distances  of  objects  on  the  shore,  of 
islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  entrances  of 
rivers,  the  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the 
bottom  *c.—  Military  surveying.  See  HE- 
OOBJlilSSANCB.—  Jfi»«W  mrreyinfi  may  be 
either  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
situation  and  position  of  the  shafts,  gal- 
leries, and  underground  excavations  of  a 
mine  already  in  existence;  or  for  determin- 
ing the  proper  positions  for  the  shafts,  gal- 
leries, itc.  ,  of  a  mine  yet  to  he  opened.— 
Plane  surveying,  where  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  in  opposition 
to  geodetic  surveying.—  Railway  surveying, 
where  the  ohject  is  to  ascertain  the  best 
line  of  communication,  whether  by  rail- 


water to  towns,  &c.—  Topographical  survey- 
ing, the  determination  not  only  of  the  direc- 
tions and  lengths  of  the  principal  lines  of  a 
tract  to  be  surveyed,  but  also  of  the  undu- 
lations of  the  surface,  the  directions  and 
locations  of  its  water-courses,  and  all  the 
accidents,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  level  plain.—  Those 
extensive  operations  which  have  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places,  and  the  length  of  ter- 
restrial arcs  in  different  latitudes,  also  fall 
under  the  general  term  surveying,  though 
they  are  frequently  called  trigonometrical 
surveys,  or  geodetic  operations,  and  the  sci- 
ence itself  geodesy. 

Surveyor  (ser-va'er),  n.  1.  An  overseer;  one 
placed  to  superintend  others.  Shak.—2.  One 
that  views  and  examines  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  condition,  quantity,  or  qua- 
lity of  anything;  as,  a  surveyor  of  roads  and 
bridges;  a  surveyor  of  shipping;  surveyors 
of  ordnance.—  3.  One  who  measures  land,  or 
practises  the  art  of  surveying. 
Surveyor  -general  (ser-va'er-jen"er-al),  71. 
1.  A  principal  surveyor;  as,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  king's  manors,  or  of  woods 
and  parks  in  England.—  2.  The  chief  sur- 
veyor of  lands  ;  as,  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  a  particular  state. 
[United  States.] 

Surveyorship  (ser-va'er-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  surveyor. 

Surviewt  (ser-vu'),  v.t.  To  survey.  Spenser. 
Survlewt  (ser'vu),  n.  Survey. 
Survlset  (ser-vizO,  v.t.  [Fr.  swr=L.  super, 
over,  above,  and  Miser,  to  look.]  To  look 
over;  to  supervise.  B.  Jonson. 
Survival  (ser-viv'al),  n.  [See  SURVIVE. 
1.  The  act  of  surviving  or  outliving;  a  living 
beyond  the  life  of  another  person;  the  out 
living  of  any  thing  or  event.—  2.  In  archceol 
any  habit,  usage,  or  belief  remaining  from 
ancient  times  whose  origin  is  often  un 
known  or  imperfectly  known;  the  continnec 
existence  of  some  custom,  or  the  like,  which 
has  lost  the  special  significance  and  impor 
tance  that  formerly  belonged  to  it;  thu 
the  habit  of  wearing  nnger-rings  may  be 
said  to  be  a  survival  from  less  civilized  times 
so  the  bonfires  still  kindled  at  certain  time 
in  some  parts  are  a  survival  from  sun  o 
fire  worship.  —  Surrival  of  the  Jit  teat.  Se 
Katural  Selection  under  SELECTION. 
Survivance,  Survivancy  (ser-vlv'ans,  ser 
viv'an-si),  n.  Survivorship.  Burnet.  [Rare. 
Survive  (ser-vivO.  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  survived 
ppr.  surviving.  [Fr.  survivre,  1.  superviv 
—  super,  over,  beyond,  and  vivo,  to  live 

1.  To  outlive;  to  live  beyond  the  life  of;  as 
the  wife  survives  her  husband,  or  a  busbar 
survives  his  wife. 

I'll  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me, 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever.      SttaA 

2.  To  outlive  anything  else  ;  to  live  beyon 
any  event;  as,  many  men  survive  their  us 
fulness  or  the  regular  exercise  of  their  rea 
son. 

Survive  (ser-vlv'),  v.i.  To  remain  alive;  1 
live  after  the  death  of  another  or  after  an- 
thing  else  that  has  happened. 


Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive.    SfiaA. 

Try  pleasure, 

Which  when  no  other  enemy  survives, 
Still  conquers  atl  the  conquerors.  Sir  J.  Denkam. 

urvivency  (siT-viv'en-si),  n.    A  surviving; 

survivorship.    [Rare.] 

urviver  (ser-viv'er),  n.    One  who  survives 

a- outlives;  a  survivor. 

urviving(ser-viv'ing),p.  andn.  Remaining 

alive ;  yet  living ;  as,  surviving  friends  or 

relatives. 

urvlvor  (ser-viv'er),  n.     1.  One  who  lives 

after  the  death  of  another,  or  after  some 

event  or  time. 

Death  is  what  man  should  wish.  But,  oh!  what  fate 
Shall  on  thy  wife,  thy  sad  survivor,  wait.  Rtrwt. 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had 
escaped  the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by 
famine.  Macmtlny. 

2.  In  law,  the  longer  liver  of  two  joint  ten- 
ants, or  of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint 
interest  in  anything. 

Survivorship  (ser-viv'er-ship).  n.  1.  The 
state  of  outliving  another,  or  of  living  after 
some  event  or  time;  survival. 

We  are  now  going  into  the  country  together,  with 
only  one  hope  for  making  this  life  agreeable,  siir. 
vivorship.  Steelf. 

2.  In  (aw,  the  right  of  a  joint  tenant  or  other 
person  who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate 
to  take  the  whole  estate  upon  the  death  of 
the  other.  When  there  are  more  than  two 
joint  tenants  the  whole  estate  remains  to 
the  last  survivor  by  right  of  survivorship. 
— Chance  of  survivorship,  the  chance  that  a 
person  of  one  age  has  of  outliving  a  person 
of  a  different  age.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  tables  of  mortality,  the  chance  of 
survivorship  for  two  persons  aged  twenty- 
five  and  sixty-five  are  eighty-nine  and  eleven 
respectively,  or  about  eight  to  one  that  the 
younger  will  survive  the  older. 

Surya  (sor'ya),  n.  In  Hindu  myth,  the  god 
of  the  sun. 

Sus(sus),  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  pachydermat- 
ous animals,  which  includes  the  domestic 
hog.  See  SUID.S. 

Susceptibility  (sus-sep'ti-biVi-ti),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  susceptible;  espe- 
cially, the  capability  of  receiving  impres- 
sions or  change,  or  of  being  influenced  or 
affected;  sensitiveness.— 2.  Capacity  forfeel- 
ing  or  emotional  excitement;  sensibility. 

His  character  seems  full  of  s usctptibility;  perhaps 
too  much  so  for  its  natural  vigour.  His  novels,  ac- 
cordingly .  .  .  verge  towards  the  sentimental. 

Carlyle. 

SYN  Capability,  sensibility,  feeling,  emotion. 
Susceptible  (sus-sep'ti-bl),  a.  [Fr.  suscep- 
tible, from  L.  suscipio,  susceptum—sus  for 
subs,  a  form  of  sub,  under,  and  capio,  to 
take  ]  1.  Capable  of  admitting  anything 
additional,  or  any  change,  affection,  or  in- 
fluence; as,  a  body  susceptible  of  colour  or 
of  alteration;  a  body  susceptible  of  pain. 

It  sheds  on  souls  susceptible  of  light. 

The  glorious  dawn  of  an  eternal  day.       Young. 

2.  Capable  of  emotional  impression;  readily 

impressed;   impressible;  sensitive.     'The 

jealousy  of  a  vain  and  susceptible  child. 

Ld.  Lytton. 
Susceptibleness  (sus-sep'ti-hl-nes),  n.  Sus 

ceptibility. 
Susceptibly  (sus-sep'ti-bli),  adv.    In  a  sus 

ceptible  manner. 
Susceptiont  (sus-sep'shon),  n.    The  act  o 

taking. 

They  confessed  their  sins  to  John  in  the  susceptio) 
of  baptism.  Sff-  Taylor. 

Susceptive  (sus-sep'tiv),  a.  Capable  of  ad 
mitting;  readily  admitting;  susceptible 
'  The  more  susceptive  of  good  impressions. 
Barrow. 

Susceptiveness  (sus-sep'tiv-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  being  susceptive;  susceptibility. 

Susceptivity  (sus-sep-tiv'i-ti),  ?>.  Capacit. 
of  admitting;  susceptibility. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  doe 
not  imply  a  natural  discerptibility,  and  susceptivity 
of  various  shapes  and  modifications.  ll'ollaston. 

Susceptor  (sus-sep'tor),  n.    [L.]    One  wh 

undertakes;  a  godfather.     Dr.  Puller. 
Suscipiency  (sus-sip'i-en-si),  n.   Reception 

admission. 
Suscipient  (sus-sip'i-ent),  a.     Receiving 

admitting.    Barrow. 
Suscipient  (sus-sip'i-ent),  n.   One  who  take 

or  admits;  one  that  receives. 

The  sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gospel  ope 
rate  not  without  the  concurrent  actions,  and  mora 
influences  of  the  Suscipient.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Suscitabilityt  (sus'sit-a-bH"i-ti),  n.  Th 
state  or  quality  of  being  readily  roused 
raised,  or  excited;  excitability.  B.  Jonsoi 


USCitatet  (sus'i-tat),  r.f.  pret.  &  pp.  susci- 
tated;  ppr.  suscitating.  [L.  Kti*<-if<j,  *c,sr/- 
tatum,  to  rouse,  to  excite— sun  for  subs,  un- 
ler,  and  cito,  to  incite,  to  rouse.  Sec  rn'K  ] 
To  rouse;  to  excite;  to  call  into  life  and 
action. 

He  shall  sHscitate  or  raise  the  cournge  of  all  men 
inclined  to  virtue.  ±ir  J.  Klyot. 

uscitation  t  (sus  i-ta'shon),  n.    The  act  of 
raising  or  exciting.     Bp.  Pearson. 
USlik  (sns'lik),  n.     [Rus.]    A  pretty  little 
animal  of  the  marmot  kind,  Sperrnophilus 
citillus,  of  a  grayish  brown,  waved  or  spotted 


Suslik  (Spermopliilus  caul, is}. 

with  white.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia,  and  as 
far  north  as  Siberia,  and  has  a  particular 
taste  for  flesh,  not  sparing  even  its  own 
species.  It  is  named  also  the  earless  mar- 
mot. 

Suspect  (sus-pekf),  v.t.  [L.  suspicio,  sus- 
pectuiti—sus  for  subs,  a  form  of  sub,  under, 
and  specio,  to  look,  to  look  at.  See  SPECIES.] 

1.  To  imagine  to  exist ;  to  have  a  vague  or 
slight  opinion  of  the  existence  of,  often  on 
weak  evidence  or  on  no  evidence  at  all ;  to 
mistrust. 

I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear: 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eyes  can  see. 
Skat. 
From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.      Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight 
evidence  or  without  proof;   as,  we  often 
suspect  &  person  who  is  innocent  of  the 
crime. 

I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously.        Skat. 

3.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain ;  to  doubt ;  to 
mistrust. 

1  cannot  forbear  a  story  which  is  so  well  attested, 
tliat  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the  truth. 
Addison. 

4.t  To  respect:  to  esteem.  '  Not  suspecting 
the  dignity  of  an  ambassador,  nor  of  his 
country.'  North.  [A  Latinism.]— SYN.  To 
mistrust,  distrust,  surmise,  doubt. 
Suspectt  (sus-pekf),  v.i  To  imagine  guilt, 
danger,  or  the  like. 

But  oh!  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves. 
Sllat. 

Suspectt  (sus-pekf),  a.  1.  Doubtful;  uncer- 
tain. Glanville.—Z.  Suspected.  Chaucer. 

What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect.         Milton. 

Suspect  (sus-pekf),  n.    l.t  Suspicion. 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife.        Shak. 

2.  \  Something  suspicious;  something  causing 
suspicion.  'And  lastly  that  the  novelty, 
though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a 
suspect.'  Bacon.— 3.  A  suspected  person; 
one  suspected  of  a  crime,  offence,  or  the 
like 

Whose  case  in  no  sort  I  do  forejudge,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  secrets  of  the  cause,  but  take  him  as  the 
law  takes  him,  hitherto  for  a  suspect  jyOtiin 

Suspecta  (sus-pek'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.  pp.  pi.  neut 
of  mspicio,  suspectum,  to  suspect.  ]  One  of 
the  three  sections  into  which  the  colubrine 
snakes  are  divided  according  as  they  are 
venomous  or  otherwise,  the  other  two  being 
Innocua  and  Venenosa.  In  this  section 
there  are  canaliculated  fangs  placed  in  front 
of  the  superior  maxilla?  with  smaller  solid 
teeth  in  front  of  them.  The  Suspecta  com- 
prise certain  unimportant  snakes,  partly 
aquatic  and  partly  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
and  all  belonging  to  the  Old  World. 

Suspectable  (sus-pekt'a-bl),  a.  Liable  to  be 
suspected.  [Rare.] 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  he  who  labours  hard  to 
clear  himself  of  a  crime  he  is  not  charged  with,  ren- 
ders himself  suspecfapif. 

Quot.from  ncivspapcr  by  jvares. 

Suspectant,  Spectant  (sus-pekf  ant,  spekf- 
ant),  o.  In  her.  looking  upwards,  the  rose 
bendways. 

Suspectedly  (sus-pekf  ed-li),  adv.  In  a  sus- 
pected manner;  so  as  to  excite  suspicion; 
so  as  to  be  suspected.  Jer.  Taylor. 


ch,  chum;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin<7; 
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SUSSEX  MARBLE 


Suspectedness  (sus-pekt'ed-nes),  n.  Stite 
of  beinL,'  .sus]>t.-cted  or  doubted. 

Suspecter  (sus-pekt'er),  n.  One  who  sus- 
pects. 'A  base  fUQMefer  of  a  virgin's  hon- 
our.' Bi'an.  ti-  Ft. 

Suspectfol  (sus-pekt'fnl),  a.  I.  Apt  to  sus- 
pect or  mistrust.  —  2.  Exciting  suspicion. 
'The  dangerous  and  nupectful  translations 
of  the  ap-istati-  Aquila.'  Milton. 

Saspectiont  (sus-pek'shon),  n.     Suspicion. 

Suspectless  (sus-pekt'les),  a.  1.  Xot  sus- 
pecting; bavin-  no  suspicion.  'Eighty  of 
them  being  assembled  and  sitxpectless  of 
harm.'  Sir  T.  Herbert— 2.  Jfot  suspected; 
not  mistrusted. 

SuspectUss  have  I  travelled  all  the  town  through, 
And  in  this  merchant's  shape  won  much  acquaintance. 
Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

Suspend  (sus-pend'), v.t.  [L.  nupondo— fiu; 

from  subs,  collateral  form  of  nub,  under,  and 
pendo,  to  hang,  to  cause  to  hang  down.] 

1.  To  cause  to  hang;  to  make  to  depend 
from  anything;  to  hang;  as,  to  suspend  a 
hall  by  a  thread;  to  suspend  a  body  by  a 
cord  or  by  hooks.— 2.  To  make  to  depend 
on. 

God  hath  .  .  .  suspended  the  promise  of  eternal 
life  upon  this  condition,  that  without  obedience  and 
holiness  of  life  no  man  shall  ever  see  the  Lord. 

Tillotson, 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time ;  to  hinder 
from  proceeding;  to  interrupt;  to  stay;  to 
delay. 

If  it  shall  please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation 
against  my  brother  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better 
testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course. 

Shak. 

The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies ;  their  fate  so  near 
At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear. 
Sir  J.  Dcnhatn. 

4.  To  hold  in  a  state  undetermined;  as,  to 
suspend  one's  judgment  or  opinion. 

A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  deter- 
mined for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  tilF  he  has 
examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  to  make 
him  happy  or  no.  Locke. 

5.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any 
privilege,  from  the  execution  of  an  office,  or 
from  the  enjoyment  of  income. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ministry  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood, 
for  ceremonies  which  are  acknowledged  indifferent. 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  opera- 
tion or  effect ;  as,  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.— Suspended  animation,  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  animation;  especially, 
asphyxia.—  Suspended  cadence,  in  music,  an 
interrupted  cadence.    See  CADENCE.— Stis- 
pended  note,  in  music,  a  note  continued  from 
one  chord  to  another  to  which  it  does  not 
properly  belong,  and  to  a  proper  interval 
of  which  it  must  eventually  give  way.     See 
SUSPENSION.— SYN.  To  hang,  interrupt,  in- 
termit, stay,  delay,  hinder,  debar. 

Suspend  (sns-pend'),  v.i.  To  cease  from 
operation;  to  desist  from  active  employ- 
ment ;  specifically,  to  stop  payment,  or  be 
unable  to  meet  one's  engagements. 
uspender  (sus-pend'er),  n.  1.  One  that 
suspends. — 2.  One  of  the  two  straps  worn 
for  holding  up  trousers,  &c. ;  one  of  a  pair 
of  braces. 

Suspensation  (sus-pen-sa'shon),  n.  A  tem- 
porary cessation. 

Suspense  (Bus-pens'),  n.  [From  L  suspen- 
se;, suspended.  See  SUSPEND.]  1.  The  state 
of  haying  the  mind  or  thoughts  suspended ; 
especially,  a  state  of  uncertainty,  usually 
with  more  or  less  apprehension  or  anxiety ; 
indetermination;  indecision. 

Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them  out. 

Milton, 

Long  and  sharp  was  the  suspense.  Day  after  day 
the  folks  of  Clovernook  would  call  to  know  the  best 
or  the  worst.  D.  Jerrold. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time;  stop.     'A  cool  sus- 
pense from  pleasure  or  from  pain.'  Pope.— 

3.  In  taw,  suspension;  a  temporary  cessation 
of  a  man's  right,  as  when  the  rent  or  other 
profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  possession 
of  land  and  rent.  — Suspense  account,  in  book- 
keeping, an  account  in  which  sums  received 
or  disbursed  are  temporarily  entered,  until 
their  proper  place  in  the  books  is  determined. 

Suspense  t  (sus-pens'),  a.  I.  Held  or  lifted 
up;  suspended.  '  The  great  light  of  day .  .  . 
suspense  in  heaven.'  Milton.  —  2.  Held  in 
doubt  or  expectation. — 3.  Expressing  or  pro- 
ceeding from  suspense  or  doubt.  'Looks 
suspense.'  Milton. 

Suspensibility  (sus-pen'si-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
capacity  of  being  suspended  or  sustained 
from  sinking ;  as,  the  suspensibility  of  in- 
durated clay  in  water. 

Suspensible  (sus-pen'si-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  suspended  or  held  from  sinking. 


Suspension  (sus-pen'shon),  n.  [L.  guspensio, 
nKKjicnxiotti*.  See  .SUSPEND.]  1.  The  act 
of  suspending,  hanging  up,  or  of  causing 
to  hang  by  being  attached  to  something 
above.— 2.  The  act  of  holding  over,  delay- 
ing, interrupting,  ceasing,  or  stopping  for 
a  time ;  the  state  of  being  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, etc.;  as  with  reference  (a)  to  labour, 
study,  pain,  and  the  like ;  as,  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  (b)  To  decision,  determina- 
tion, and  the  like;  as,  to  plead  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  judgment  or  opinion  until  fresh  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward,  (c)  To  the  pay- 
ment of  claims;  as,  the  suspension  of  a  bank 
or  commercial  house,  (d)  To  punishment 
or  sentence  of  punishment,  (e)  To  the  hold- 
ing of  office,  power,  prerogative,  and  the 
like ;  as,  the  suspension  of  an  officer  or  of  a 
clergyman.  (/)  To  the  action,  operation, 
or  execution  of  law,  or  the  like;  as,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.— 3.  In 
rhet.  a  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow, 
or  what  is  to  be  the  inference  or  conclusion 
from  the  arguments  or  observations.  —4.  In 
law,  the  temporary  stop  of  a  man's  right, as 
when  a  seignory,  rent,  or  other  profit  out 
of  land,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  possession 
of  the  seignory,  rent,  &c.t  and  of  the  land 
out  of  which  they  issue,  lies  dormant  for  a 
time.— 5.  In  Scots  law,  a  process  in  the  su- 
preme civil  or  criminal  court,  by  which  exe- 
cution or  diligence  on  a  sentence  or  decree 
is  stayed  until  the  judgment  of  the  supreme 
court  is  obtained  on  the  point.— 6.  In  music, 
the  holding  or  prolongation  of  a  note  or 
tone  in  any  chord  which  follows,  by  which 
a  discord  is  frequently  produced.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  note  to  be  suspended  is 
termed  its  preparation  (a,  in  example);  its 


Suspension  (i)  from  above ;        (2)  from  below. 

presence  as  a  discord,  its  percussion  (&);  its 
removal  to  a  note  of  concord  or  rest  in  key, 
or  some  legitimate  sound  of  a  sequence,  its 
resolution  (c).  Percussion  usually  occurs  in 
the  strong  accent  of  a  bar.  When  the  sus- 
pension is  from  above,  as  at  (1),  a  descent 
is  necessary  for  its  resolution ;  when  from 
below,  as  at  (2),  the  resolution  is  by  ascent. 
7.  The  state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of 
which  are  held  undissolved  in  a  fluid  and 
may  be  separated  from  it  again  by  filtration. 
—Points  of  suspension,  in  mech.  the  points, 
as  in  the  axis  of  a  beam  or  balance,  at  which 
the  weights  act,  or  from  which  they  are  sus- 
pended.— Suspension  bridge.  See  BRIDGE. 
—Suspension  railway,  a  railway  in  which 
the  body  of  the  carriage  is  suspended  from 
an  elevated  track  or  tracks  on  which  the 
wheels  run. — Suspension  of  arms,  a  short 
truce  or  cessation  of  operations  agreed  on  by 
the  commanders  of  the  contending  parties, 
as  for  burying  the  dead,  making  proposals 
for  surrender  or  for  peace,  &c.— Suspension 
and  interdict,  in  Scots  law,  a  judicial  remedy 
competent  in  the  bill  chamber  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  where  the  object  is  to  stop  or 
interdict  some  act  or  to  prevent  some  en- 
croachment on  property  or  possession,  or 
in  general  to  stay  any  unlawful  proceeding. 
The  remedy  is  applied  for  by  a  note  of  sus- 
pension and  interdict.  See  INTERDICT.— 
Pleas  in  suspension,  in  law,  those  pleas 
which  show  some  matter  of  temporary  inca- 
pacity to  proceed  with  the  action  or  suit.— 
SYN.  Delay,  interruption,  intermission,  stop, 
withholding. 

Suspensive  (sus-pens'iv),  a.  Tending  to 
suspend  or  to  keep  in  suspense;  uncertain; 
doubtful  '  Psyche  ...  in  suspensive 
thoughts  awhile  doth  hover.'  Beaumont.— 
Suspensive  conditions,  in  Scots  law,  condi- 
tions precedent,  or  conditions  without  the 
purification  of  which  the  contract  cannot 
be  completed. 

Suspensor  (sus-pens'or),  n.  Something 
which  suspends;  as((rt)in*wrj7.abagattached 
to  a  strap  or  belt,  used  to  support  the  scro- 
tum, as  in  hernia,  Ac.  (&)  In  bot.  a  cellular 
cord  by  which  the  embryo  of  some  plants  is 
suspended  from  the  foramen  or  opening  of 
the  seed,  (c)  The  longitudinal  ligament  of 
the  liver. 

Suspensory  (sus-pen'so-ri),  a.  1.  Sus- 
pended ;  hanging ;  depending.  —  2.  That 
suspends;  suspending;  as,  a  suspensory 
muscle. 


Suspensory  (sus-pen'so-ri),  n.    See  SUSPEN- 

M'K. 

Suspicablet  (sus'pi-ka-bl),  a.     [L.  sitspica- 
btli-x,  from  ma-incur,  to  suspect.     See  Scs- 
PECT.  ]    That  may  be  suspected;  liable  to 
suspicion.     'Su>tpicable  principles  and  .  . 
extravagant  objects.'    Dr.  11.  More. 

Suspicion  (sus-pi'shnn),  n.  [L.  suapicio, 
suspicionis.  See  SUSPECT.]  1.  The  act  of 
suspecting;  the  feeling  of  one  who  suspects; 
the  sentiment  or  passion  which  is  excited 
by  signs  of  evil,  danger,  or  the  like,  without 
sufficient  proof;  the  imagination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  something,  especially  something 
wrong,  without  or  with  slight  proof. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ; 

The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  blh\er.       Shat. 
Suspicions  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  among 

birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Bacon. 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  \\.ike,  sin&icion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems.  Milton. 

2.t  Regard;  consideration.     'Without  the 

suspicion  of  expected  reward.'     Milton.    - 

SYX.   Jealousy,   distrust,   mistrust,   doubt, 

fear. 
Suspiciont(sus-pi'shon),  v.t.   To  regard  with 

suspicion;  to  suspect;  to  mistrust;  to  doubt. 

South. 
Suspicious  (sii9-pish'uF\  o.     [L.  suspicion*. 

SL-U  susi'K-iox.]    l.  Inclined  to  suspect;  apt 

to  imagine  without  prouf. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  ever 
be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the  person  he 
suspects.  South. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces; 
we  have  a  suspicions,  fearful,  constrained  counten- 
ance. Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  cause  suspicion;  adapted  to  raise 
suspicion;  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill;  as, 
an  author  of  suspicious  innovations;  a  per- 
son met  under  suspicious  circumstances. 

I  spy  a  black,  suspicions,  threat'ning  cloud.    Shak. 

4.  Entertaining  suspicion;  cherishing  suspi- 
cion; distrustful:  with  of  before  the  object. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to 
make  men  of  merit  suspicious  <>/"each  other.  Pope. 

SYN.  Distrustful,  mistrustful,  jealous,doubt- 
ful,  dubious,  questionable. 

Suspiciously  (sus-pish'us-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
suspicious  manner;  with  suspicion. — 2.  So 
as  to  excite  suspicion. 

Suspiciousness  (sus-pish'us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  suspicious;  as,  (a.) 
the  being  liable  to  suspicion  or  liable  to  be 
suspected;  as,  the  suttpiciousness  of  a  man's 
appearance,  of  his  weapons,  or  of  his  ac- 
tions. (6)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt 
to  suspect;  as,  the  suspiciousness  of  a  man's 
temper  or  mind. 

Sitspiciousness  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wisdom  as 
too  much  credulity,  it  doing  oftentimes  as  hurtful 
wrongs  to  frieijds.  Fuller. 

Suspiral  (sus-pir'al),  n.     [See  SUSPIRE.] 

1.  A  breathing-hole;  a  vent  or  ventiduct. - 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  underground 
toward  a  cistern  or  conduit.    [Hare  in  both 
senses.] 

Suspiratipn  (sus-pir-a'shon),  n.  [L.  suspir- 
atio,  nujpfinoftonift.  See  SUSPIRE.]  The  act 
of  sighing  or  fetching  along  and  deep  breath ; 
asigh.  *  Windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath.' 
Shak. 

Suspire  (sus-pir*),  v.i.  [L.  suspiro,  to  breathe 
out,  to  sigh— tus  for#uto,  collateral  form  of 
sub,  under,  and  spiro,  to  breathe  (whence 
expire,  inspire,  respire,  Ac.).]  1.  To  fetch 
a  long,  deep  breath;  to  sigh.  Shak. — 2.t  To 
breathe. 

Did  he  suspire, 
That  light  and  weightless  down  perforce  must  move. 

Suspire  t  (sus-pir'),  n.  A  deep  breath;  a 
sigh. 

Or  if  you  cannot  spare  one  sad  suspire 
It  does  not  bid  you  laugh  them  to  their  graves. 
Massinger. 

Suspired  t  (sus-pird'),  a.  Earnestly  longed 
for;  ardently  wished  or  desired. 

O  glorious  morning,  wherein  was  born  the  expecta- 
tion of  nations ;  ana  wherein  the  long  suspired  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  did,  as  his  propnets  had  cried, 
rend  the  heavens,  and  come  down  in  the  vesture  of 
humanity!  li'ctton. 

Sussex  Marble  (sns'seks  mar'bl),  n.  In 
geol.  a  fresh-water  deposit  which  consti- 
tutes a  member  of  the  \Vealden  group.  It 
occurs  in  layers  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  layers 
being  separated  by  seams  of  clay  or  loose 
friable  limestone.  It  occurs  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Sussex,  hence  the  name.  It  is.  of 
various  shades  of  gray  and  bluish -gray, 
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mottled  with  green  and  yellow.  It  bears  a 
high  polish,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
architectural  and  ornamental  purpuM-s. 
Sustain  (sus-tan'),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  mstenir,  sos- 
ttnir  (Mnil  Fr.  BOUtaUr),  from  L.  xuxtineo — 
sus  tat  subs,  a  collateral  form  of  sub,  under, 
and  teneo,  to  hold  (whence  contain,  retain, 
&c.).]  1.  To  bear  up;  to  uphold;  to  sup- 
port; as,  a  foundation  tustaint  the  supiT- 
structure  ;  a  beast  muta&U  a  load.  '  The 
prop  that  doth  sustain  my  house.'  Shak. 
'  To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain.' 
Dryden. — 2.  To  hold  suspended;  to  keep 
from  falling:  iis.  a  rope  sustains  a  weight. 

3.  To  keep  from  sinking  ill  despondence;  to 
support. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  another 
life  to  sustain  him  under  tile  evils  in  this  world  he  is 
of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  maintain ;  to  keep  alive ;  to  support ; 
to  subsist;    to  nourish;   as,  provisions  to 
sustain  A  family  or  an  army;  food  insufficient 
to  sustain  life.— 5.  To  support  ill  any  con- 
dition by  aid;  to  vindicate,  comfort,  assist, 
or  relieve.    '  His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant 
to  sustain.'  Dryden.— 6.  To  endure  without 
failing  or  yielding ;  to  bear  up  against ;  as, 
able  to  sustain  a  shock. —7.  To  suffer;  to 
have  to  submit  to;  to  bear;  to  undergo. 

You  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces.      i"Air£. 

8.  To  allow  to  proceed  before  a  court ;  to 
hold  as  well  based;  to  continue;  not  to  dis- 
miss or  abate;  as,  the  court  sustained  the 
action  or  suit.— 9.  To  establish  by  evidence; 
to  bear  out;  to  prove;  to  confirm;  to  make 
good;  to  corroborate;  as,  such  facts  sus- 
tain the  statement;  the  evidence  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  tuitain  the  charge.— 10.  In  music, 
to  give  the  full  length  or  time  value  to;  to 
continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes  through 
their  whole  length. -SYN.  To  bear,  support, 
uphold,  prop,  subsist,  nourish,  assist,  re- 
lieve, suffer,  undergo,  endure. 

Sustain  t  (sus-tan1).  n.  That  which  upholds. 
•  My  sustain  was  the  Lord.'  Milton. 

Sustainable  (sus-tan'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  sustained  or  maintained;  as,  the 
action  is  not  sustainable. 

Sustained  (sus-tand'),  p.  and  a.  Kept  up 
to  one  pitch  or  level,  especially  a  high  pitch. 
'  The  sustained  melody  of  his  verse.'  Craft. 
•Sustained  thought.'  Edin.  Rev. 

No  other  means  can  be  devised  of  making  the 
councils  consistent  and  sustained.  Brougham. 

—Sustained  note  or  tone,  in  music,  a  note 
prolonged  through  several  bars  while  other 
parts  are  ascending  ordescending.  It  differs 
from  organ  or  pedal  point  only  in  its  occur- 
ring in  the  upper  or  middle  parts,organ-point 
being  in  the  bass. 

Sustainer  (sus-tan'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  sustains;  as,  (a)  a  supporter,  main- 
tainer,  or  upholder.  'The  first  founder, 
sustainer,  and  continuer  thereof.'  Dr.  H. 
More,  (b)  A  sufferer.  '  Hast  a  sustainer 
been  of  much  affliction.'  Chapman. 
Sustainment  (sus-tan'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  sustaining;  support.  'Hunting,  which 
was  their  only  sustainment.'  Milton. 
Sustenance  (sus'ten-ans),  n.  [O.Fr.  susten- 
ance. See  SUSTAIN.  ]  1.  The  act  of  sus- 
taining; support;  maintenance;  subsistence; 
as,  the  sustenance  of  life.  '  For  the  SK»- 
tenance  of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food.' 
Hooker.—  2.  That  which  supports  life;  food; 
victuals;  provisions;  as.  to  refuse  to  take  any 
sustenance.  '  Gained  for  her  a  scanty  sus- 
tenance.' Tennyson. 

Sustentacle  t  (sus-ten'ta-kl),  n.  [L.  sus- 
tentaculitiu.]  Support;  sustenance.  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Sustentation  (sus-ten-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  sus- 
tentatio,  sustentationis,  from  sustento,  to 
hold  up,  intens.  of  sustineo.  See  SUSTAIN.  ] 
1.  Support;  preservation  from  falling.  '  As- 
cent and  Sustentation  aloft.'  Boyle.—  2.  Use 
of  food.  Sir  T.  Browne.— 3.  Maintenance ; 
support  of  life.  '  Means  of  life  and  susten- 
tation.'  Bacon. — Sustentation  fund,  a  cen- 
tral fund  collected  from  each  congregation 
belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  which  each  clergyman  in  possession 
of  a  cure  is  paid  an  equal  sum  annually. 
Suster,t  n.  Sister.  Chaucer. 
Susurration  (su-ser-ra'shon),  n.  [L.  su- 
surratio,  susurrationis,  from  susurro,  to 
whisper.]  A  whispering;  a  soft  murmur. 
Howell. 

Susurrous  (su-sur'rus).  o.  [L.  stisnrrus 
a  whisper.  ]  Whispering ;  full  of  sounds 
resembling  whispers;  rustling. 

High  up  on  the  same  end  of  the  wall  there  were 
eyes  peering  through,  and  a  gentle,  siisurrur 
whispering.  #'.  H.  Kjusell. 


Susurrus  (su-sur'rus),  n.  [L.]  A  soft, 
humming,  murmuring,  sound ;  a  whisper. 

All  the  halls  will  be  overflowing  and  buzzing  with 
the  matin  susitrrus  of  courtiers.  De  Quincey. 

Sutile  (su'til),  o.  [L.  sutilis.  from  suo, 
s (i(io/i.  to  sew.]  Done  by  stitching.  'The 
fame  of  her  needle  work,  '  the  sntile  pic- 
tures,' mentioned  by  Johnson.'  Boswell. 
Sutler  (sutler),  n.  [O.  D.  soeteler,  I),  zoe- 
telaar,  a  sutler,  from  soetelen,  to  perform 
menial  offices  or  dirty  work.  Allied  to  G. 
sudler,  a  dabbler,  a  scullion,  from  sudeln, 
to  splash  or.  puddle  about,  to  soil,  to  do 
dirty  work.]  A  person  who  follows  an 
army  and  sells  to  the  troops  provisions, 
liquors,  or  the  like. 

Sutling  (sut'ling),  a.  Belonging  to  sutlers; 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  sutler. 
Sutbr  (su'tor),  n.  A  syrup  made  by  the 
Indians  of  the  river  Gila,  in  the  United 
States  (Arizona),  from  the  fruit  of  the  Cactus 
pittahaya. 

Sutra  (sii'tra),  n.  [Skr.,  a  thread,  a  string. 
The  sutras  are  leaves  held  together  by  strings 
passed  through  holes  in  them.  ]  The  name 
given  to  certain  collections  or  books  of 
aphorisms  in  Sanskrit  literature,  forming 
the  Vedangas,  or  six  members  of  the  Veda. 
See  VEI>ANGA. 

Suttee  (sut-te'),  n.  [Skr.  satl,  from  sat,  good, 
pure;  properly,  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife.] 
1.  A  Hindu  widow  who  immolates  herself 
on  the  funeral  pile,  either  with  the  body  of 
her  husband,  or  separately,  if  he  died  at  a 
distance.— 2.  The  voluntary  self-immolation 
of  Hindu  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
husbands.  The  origin  of  this  horrid  custom 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  absolutely  commanded 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  but  they 
speak  of  it  as  highly  meritorious,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  eternal  beatitude.  The 
practice  is  now  abolished  in  British  India, 
and  is  all  but  extinct  in  the  native  states. 
Sutteeism  (sut-te'izm),  n.  The  practice  of 
self-immolation  among  Hindu  widows. 
Suttle  (sutl),  n.  In  com.  a  term  applied  to 
weight  when  the  tare  has  been  deducted  and 
the  tret  has  yet  to  be  allowed. 
Sutural  (su-tu'ral),  a.  1.  Relating  to  a  su- 
ture or  seam  —2.  In  oot.  taking  place  at  a 
suture;  as,  the  sulural  dehiscence  of  a  peri- 
carp. 

Suturate  (su'tur-at),  v.t.  To  join  or  unite 
by  a  suture;  to  sew  or  knit  together.  'Six 
several  bones  .  .  .  suturated  among  them- 
selves.' Dr.  John  Smith. 
Suture  (su'tur),  n.  [L.  sutura,  from  suo,  to 
sew.]  1.  The  act  of  sewing;  also,  the  line 
along  which  two  things  or  parts  are  joined, 
united,  or  sewed  together  so  as  to  form  a 
seam,  or  something  resembling  a  seam.— 
2.  In  sura,  the  uniting  of  the  lips  or  edges  of 
a  wound  by  stitching.  — 
3.1n<ina(.  the  seam  or  joint 
which  unites  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  or  the  peculiar 
articulation  or  connection 
of  those  bones;  as,  the 
coronal  suture;  the  sagit- 
tal suture.  —  4.  In  hot.  the 
seam  of  a  dehiscent  peri- 
carp where  the  valves 
unite.  —  5.  In  entom.  the 
line  at  which  the  elytra  „,_  ventral  Suture 
meet,  and  are  sometimes  d  s,  Dorsal  Suture, 
confluent. — 6.  Inconch.  the 
line  of  junction  in  the  whorls  of  spiral  shells, 
or  that  line  by  which  two  parts  join  or  ft] 
into  each  other. 

Sutured  (su'turd),  a.  Having  sutures;  united 

Suversed  (su'verst),  n.     A  mathematica 

term  applied  to  the  supplement  of  a  versec 

sine,  or  the  difference  of  a  versed  sine  from 

the  diameter  of  the  circle.    See  SINK. 

Suwarrow-nut  (su-war'6-nut),  n.  The  large 

flat  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Caryocar,  the 

C.    nuciferum,  nat.    order   Ehizobolacese 

Written  also  Saouari-  and  Souari-imL    S/" 

CARYOCAR. 

Suzerain  (su'ze-ran),  n.    [Fr. ,  formed  from 
prefix  ms,  above,  over,  L.  sursum,  on  typ 
of  souverain,  from  L.  super,  above.]    A  feu 
dal  lord  or  baron;  a  lord  paramount 
Suzerainty  (su'ze-ran-ti),  n.     [Fr.   suzer 
ainte,  from  suzerain,  a  lord  paramount. 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  suzerain;  para 
mount  authority  or  command. 

When  Philip  Augustus  began  his  reign  his  di 
minions  were  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  th 
English  king,  over  whom  his  suzerainty  was  merel 
nominal.  Snufh, 

I  hold  my  kingdom  of  God  and  the  sword,  and  wi 
acknowledge  no  suzerainty  beyond  that. 

E.  A.  Freeman. 

Swa,t  adv.    [A.  Sax.]    So.    Chaucer. 


wab  (swob),  n.  [Same  word  as  Sw.  swabb, 
swab,  a  swab;  kindred  forms  are  D.  zwabber, 
G.  schwabber,  Dan.  svabre,  a  swab,  a  mop  ; 
probably  from  a  verb  signifying  to  splash  or 
lash  among  water;  comp.  Prov.  E.  swab, 
to  splash;  G.  schwabbeln,  schwappeln,  to 
splash  ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  sweep 
^vhich  see).  ]  1.  A  mop  for  cleaning  floors, 
ships'  decks,  and  the  like.  —  2.  A  bit  of 
sponge,  cloth,  or  the  like,  fastened  to  a 
handle  for  cleansing  the  mouth  of  the  sick, 
or  for  giving  them  nourishment.  —  3.  In 
founding,  a  small  tapering  tuft  of  hemp, 
charged  with  water,  for  touching  up  the 
edges  of  moulds.—  4.  A  cleaner  or  sponge 
for  the  bore  of  a  cannon.—  5.  t  A  cod  or  pod, 
as  of  beans,  pease,  and  the  like.  —6.  An  epau- 
let, being  humorously  compared  to  a  swab 
or  mop.  [Colloq.] 

iwab  (swob),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  swabbed;  ppr. 
swabbing.  To  applyaswab  to;  to  clean  with 
a  swab  or  mop;  to  wipe  when  wet  or  after 
washing;  as,  to  swab  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
iWabber  (swob'er),  n.  One  who  uses  a  swab 
to  clean  a  floor  or  deck;  on  board  of  ships  of 
war,  an  inferior  officer,  whose  business  is  to 
see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 
Swad  (swod),  n.  [Perhaps  a  sort  of  hybrid 
form  based  upon  squash  (peascod)  and  cod. 
As  to  similarity  in  meanings,  comp.  squash. 
In  meaning  4  a  form  of  squad.  ]  A  pod,  as 
of  beans  or  pease.  [Local.  ]—  2.  t  A  short  fat 
person.—  3.  A  silly  orcoarse  fellow;  a  country 
bumpkin. 

There  was  one  busy  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt,  squat  slvad,  but  lower  than  yourself. 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  lump,  mass,  or  bunch;  also,  a  crowd;  a 
squad.  [Vulgar.] 

Swaddle  (swod'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  swaddled; 
ppr.  swaddling.  [O.E.  swadil,  swadel,  swath- 
ele,  to  bind,  from  A.  Sax.  swcethil,  swethel, 
a  swaddling-  band;  same  origin  as  swathe, 
swath.  See  SWATHE.]  1.  To  bind,  as  with 
a  bandage  ;  to  bind  tight  with  clothes  ;  to 
swathe:  used  generally  of  infants;  as,  to 
swaddle  a  child. 

They  swaddled  me  up  in  my  night-gown  with  long 
pieces  of  linen  till  they  had  wrapped  me  in  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  swathe.  Aadisan. 

2.  t  To  beat;  to  cudgel.     Beau,  if-  Fl. 

Swaddle  (swod'l),  n.  A  cloth  or  band  bound 
tight  round  the  body  of  an  infant.  '  Put  to 
bed  in  all  my  swaddles.'  Addison. 

Swaddleband  (  swodl-band  ),  n.  Same  as 
Swaddling-band.  ilassinger. 

Swaddler  (swod'ler),  n.  A  contemptuous 
epithet  applied  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land to  Protestants,  especially  to  the  more 
evangelical  and  active  sects,  as  the  Method- 
ists. 

Swaddling  -  band,  Swaddling  -  cloth 
(swod'ling-band,  swodling-klothj.ii.  A  band 
or  cloth  wrapped  round  an  infant.  Job 
xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7. 

Swaddling  -clout  (swod'ling-klout),  n.  A 
swaddling-band.  Spenser. 

Swag  (swag),  v.i.  [A  form  allied  to  swing, 
sway,  and  perhaps  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent by  sag  and  wag;  comp.  Icel.  svegja,  to 
make  to  sway;  sveiyja,  to  sway;  G.  schwan- 
ken,  to  sway;  hence  swagger.]  1.  To  sink 
down  by  its  weight  ;  to  lean  ;  to  sag.  JV. 
Grew.—  2.  To  move  as  something  heavy  and 
pendent;  to  sway. 

Swag  (swag),  n.  1.  An  unequal  hobbling 
motion.  [Local.]  —  2.  A  large  quantity;  a 
lot;  hence,  plundered  property;  booty. 
[Slang.] 

Swag-bellied  (swagT>el-lid),  a.  Having  a 
prominent  overhanging  belly. 


, 

broad  bloated  faces. 
l*l  tne  emblems  of 

Smollett. 


Your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-Mli 
Hollander  are  nothing  to  your  English.          Shak. 

Swag-belly  (swag'bel-li),  n.  1.  A  prominent 
or  projecting  belly;  a  swag-bellied  person. 

Great  overgrown  dignitaries  and  rectors,  with  rubi- 
cund noses  and  gouty  ancles,  s 

dragging  along  vttoHSWOg 
sloth  and  indigestion. 

2.  A  large  tumour  developed  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  which  is  neither  fluctuating  nor 
sonorous.  Dunglison. 

Swage  (swaj),  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  asmage 
(which  see).]  To  ease  ;  to  soften;  to  miti- 
gate. 

Apt  words  have  power  to  miagc 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind.          Milton. 

Swaget  (swaj),  v.i.    To  abate;  to  assuage. 

Swage  (swaj),  n.  An  implement  used  by 
blacksmiths  and  other  metal-workers  in 
forging.  The  tool  has  a  face  of  a  given 
shape  the  counterpart  of  which  is  imparted 
to  the  heated  metal,  against  which  it  is 
forcibly  impressed,  as  by  hammering,  &c. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
VOL.  IV. 


g,  0o;      j,  job;      fc,  I'r.  ton;      ng,  sins;      IB.,  then;  th,  (Ain; 


w,  wig;     wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Swage  (swiij),  v.t.  To  shape  by  means  of  a 
&  wa.nf ;  to  fashion  by  hammering  in  a  groove 
or  mould,  having  the  required  shape. 

Swagger  (swag'er},  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  swag 
(which  see).  Comp.  Swiss  schicaggeln,  to 
stroll  about.]  1.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily; 
to  bluster;  to  bully;  to  hector.  *  A  rascal 
that  swaggered  with  me  last  night  (that  is 
tried  to  bully  me).'  Sfiak. 

Drunk?  squabble?  swagytrt  and  discourse  fustian 
with  one's  own  shadow!  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wincl  Shat. 

It  was  something  to  swagger  about  when  they 
were  together  after  their  second  bottle  of  claret. 

Disraeli. 

2.  To  strut  with  a  defiant  or  insolent  air;  to 
strut  with  an  obtrusive  affectation  of  su- 
periority; as,  he  went  swaggering  down  the 
street. 

Swagger  (swag'er),  v.t.  To  influence  by 
blustering  or  threats;  to  bully;  as,  to  swag- 
fier  one  out  of  countenance.  Swift. 

Swagger  (swag'er),  «.  A  piece  of  bluster; 
boastfulness,  bravado,  or  insolence  in  man- 
ner; an  insolent  strut.  'An  impudent  swag- 
ger.' ilarryat. 

He  Rave  a  half  swagger,  half  leer,  as  he  stepped 
forth  to  receive  us.  Irving. 

Swaggerer  (swag'er-er),  n.  One  who  swag- 
gers; a  blusterer;  a  bully;  a  boastful  noisy 
fellow.  Shak. 

Swaggy  (swagT),  a.  [From  swag.]  Sinking, 
hanging,  or  leaning  by  its  weight.  'His 
swaggy  and  prominent  belly. '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Swaiix  (swan),  n.  [A.  Sax.  swein,  swan,  a 
herdsman,  a  swain ;  Icel.  sveinn,  a  boy,  a 
youth,  a  servant;  O.  Sax.  ««wn,  Dan.  svend, 
A  journeyman;  probably  allied  in  origin  to 
son.]  1.  A  young  man  dwelling  in  the  coun- 
try; a  country  servant  employed  in  hus- 
bandry; a  rustic. 

Behold  the  cot!  where  thrives  the  industrious  swain. 

Crabbe. 

Hence — 2.  A  country  gallant;  a  lover  or 
sweetheart  generally:  in  poetry  and  pic- 
turesque prose. 

Blest  swainst  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel. 
Pope. 

STN.  Countryman,  peasant,  hind,  clown, 
rustic. 

Swainish  (swan'ish),  a.  Rustic;  boorish. 
An  ungentle  and  swainish  breast.'  Milton. 

Swainraote,  Sweinmote  (swan'mot,  swin'- 
mot),  n.  [Swain,  and  mote,  meeting.]  An 
old  English  forest  court,  held  before  the 
verderors  as  judges,  the  swains  or  free- 
holders within  the  forest  constituting  the 
jury.  Its  principal  jurisdiction  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  oppressions  and  grievances 
committed  by  the  officers  of  the  forest. 

Swaip  (swap),  v.i.  [Form  of  sweep.}  To 
walk  proudly ;  to  sweep.  [Local.] 

Swal.t  pret.  of  swell.    Swelled. 

Swale  (swal),  n.  1.  A  shade  or  shady  spot. 
2.  A  valley;  a  low  place;  a  moor.— 3.  [See 
SWEAL.]  A  gutter  in  a  candle.  [Provincial 
English  in  all  senses.  ] 

Swale  (swal),  v.i.  To  waste;  to  consume. 
See  SWEAL. 

Swale  (swal),  v.t.  [See  SWEAL.]  To  dress, 
as  a  hog  for  bacon,  by  singeing  or  burning 
off  his  hair.  [Provincial  English.] 

Swallet  (swal'et),  n.  [Possibly  from  swell; 
comp.  G.  schwall,  a  swell  of  the  sea,  a  bil- 
low, from  schwellen,  to  swell.]  In  tin  min- 
ing, water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at 
their  work. 

Swallow  (swollo),  n.  [A.  Sax.  swalewe, 
gwealwe,D.  zwaluw,  Icel.  and Sw.  svala,  Dan. 
scale,  O.H.G.  sualawa,  Mod.  G.  schwalbe, 
swallow.]  A  common  name  of  a  number  of 
insessorial  birds  of  the  flssirostral  section  of 
the  order,  several  species  of  which  are  well- 
known  in  this  country.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  dense  plumage,  extreme 
length  of  wing,  and  velocity  of  flight,  while 
their  feet  and  legs  are  comparatively  weak. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which  they 
catch  in  the  air,  and  thus  they  pass  more  of 
their  time  upon  the  wing  than  most  other 
birds.  Their  bill  is  short  and  very  broad 
at  the  base,  so  that  the  gape  is  remarkably 
wide.  They  are  found  almost  all  over  the 
world.  In  temperate  climates  the  swallows 
are  migratory  birds,  marking  the  arrival  of 
spring  by  their  coming,  and  giving  notice 
that  summer  is  over  by  their  departure  to 
warmer  regions.  The  common  species  in 
Britain  are  the  chimney  swallow  {Hirundo 
rustica),  the  house-martin  (H.  urbica),  and 
the  sand-martin  (H.  riparid).  The  chimney 
swallow  has  the  tail  very  deeply  forked,  the 
two  outside  feathers  being  far  longer  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  about  8£  inches 
in  length.  The  upper  parts  and  a  broad 
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bar  across  the  breast  are  bluish  black,  the 
forehead  and  throat  chestnut,  the  under 
surface  white.  The  nest  is  cup -shaped, 


Chimney  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica). 

made  of  mud,  and  placed  in  chimneys, 
under  open  roofs,  or  in  similar  situations. 
The  house -martin  is  glossy  black  above, 
whitish  below  and  on  the  rump,  and  the 
tail  is  not  so  markedly  forked.  It  builds  a 
hemispherical  nest  of  mud  or  clay  under 
eaves,  &c.t  with  the  entrance  on  one  side. 
The  sand-martin  is  smaller  than  either  of 
the  above,  brownish  on  the  upper  parts, 
white  below,  with  the  tail  moderately 
forked.  It  makes  its  nest  in  steep  sandy 
banks,  excavating  by  means  of  its  bill  a  gal- 
lery 18  inches  or  more  in  depth  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  purple  martin  (H.  purpurea)  is 
a  very  common  species  in  North  America, 
and  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  northern 
parts,  where,  like  the  British  species,  it 
serves  as  a  herald  of  spring.  Several  other 
species  belong  to  America. 
Swallow  (swollo),  v.t  [A.  Sax.  sioelgan, 
swilgan,  to  swallow;  L.G.  swalgen,  D.  swel- 
gen,  Dan.  svalge,  IceL  svelgja,  O.G.  swelhan, 
Mod.  G.  schwelgen,  to  swallow,  to  gulp  down; 
from  same  stem  O.E.  swolgh,  swalgh,  Icel. 
svelgr,  Dan.  svalg,  Sw.  svalg,  G.  schwalg,  a 
gulf  or  abyss,  a  whirlpool,  the  gullet.]  1.  To 
take  into  the  stomach ;  to  receive  through  the 
gullet  or  oesophagus  into  the  stomach ;  as, 
to  swallow  food  or  drink.  — 2.  To  draw  into 
an  abyss  or  gulf;  to  ingulf;  to  overwhelm; 
to  absorb:  usually  followed  by  up.  'In  bogs 
swallow'd  up  and  lost.'  Milton. 

The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them 
tip.  Num.  xvi.  32. 

3.  To  take  into  the  mind  readily;  to  receive 
or  embrace,  as  opinions  or  belief,  without 
examination  or  scruple ;  to  receive  impli- 
citly; to  drink  in.   'With  open  mouth  swal- 
lowing a  tailor's  news.'     Shak.     'Though 
that  story  ...  be  not  so  readily  swallowed.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con, 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 

Crabbe. 

4.  To  engross  to  one's  self;  to  appropriate. 

Homer  .  .  .  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 
who  succeeded  him.  Pope. 

5.  To  occupy;  to  employ;  to  take  up. 

The  necessary  provision  of  life  swallows  the  great- 
est part  of  their  time.  Locke. 

6.  To  seize  and  waste ;  to  exhaust ;  to  con- 
sume.    '  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the 
realm.'    Shak. 

Corruption  nvaltow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatter'd.  Thomson. 

7.  To  engross  the  faculties  of;  to  engage 
completely. 

The  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred  through 
strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine. 

Is.  xxviii.  7. 

S.  To  put  up  with;  to  bear;  to  take  patiently; 
as,  to  swallow  an  affront.— 9.  To  retract ;  to 
recant.  '  Swallowed  his  vows  whole. '  Shak. 

Swallow  (swol'16),  n.  1.  The  gullet  or  oeso- 
phagus; the  throat. — 2.  Capacity  for  swal 
lowing;  voracity.  '  There  being  nothing  too 
gross  for  the  swallow  of  political  rancour.' 
Prof.  Wilson.— 3.  Taste;  relish;  inclination; 
liking.  '  I  have  no  swallow  for  it.'  Massin- 
ger. — 4,  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 

Swallower  (swol'16-er),  n.  One  who  swal- 
lows: also,  a  glutton.  Taller. 

Swallow-fish  (swollo-fish),  n.  A  sea-flsh  of 
the  genus  Trigla,  the  T.  hirundo,  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  its  gill  fins.  Called  also 
the  Sapphirine  Gurnard. 

Swallow-stone  (swol'ld-ston),  71.  Chelido- 
nius  lapis,  a  stone  which  Pliny  and  other 
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authors  affirm  to  be  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  young  swallows. 

SwallOW-tail  (swol'lo-tal),  n.  1.  A  plant,  a 
species  of  willow.  '  The  shining  willow  they 
CA\\  mcallow'tail.'  Bacon.— 2-  In  joinery,  the 
same  as  Dove-tail.  —  3.  In  fort,  an  outwork 
composed  of  two  redans,  and  called  also 
Queue  d'Hyronde.  See  REDAN.— 4.  A  swal- 
low-tailed coat.  Lord  Lytton.—  5. The  points 
of  a  burgee. 

Swallow-tailed  (swol'16-tald),  a.  l.  Of  the 
form  of  a  swallow's  tail;  having  tapering  or 
pointed  skirts;  as,  a  swallow-tailed  coat. — 

2.  \\ijuinery,  dove-tailed. — Swallow -tailed 
butterfly,  swallow -tailed  moth,  names  given 
to  the  Papilio  machaon,  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful species  of  butterflies;  and  to  the  Ditrap- 
teryx  Sambucarta,  a  common  British  moth: 
so  called  because  in  both  insects  the  hinder 
•win^s  are  prolonged  to  form  pointed  tails 
or  projections.—  Swallow-tailed  hawk,  a  spe- 
cies of  hawk,  yanclerus  furcatus,  found  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America. 

Swallow-wort  (swol'lo-wert),  n.  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  various  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Asclepias,  nat.  order  Asclepiadaceie ; 
also,  a  name  given  to  the  common  celandine 
(Chelidonium  inajus). 

Swam  (swam),  pret.  of  swim. 

Swamp  (swomp),  n,  [Closely  akin  to  sump, 
a  pond,  and  also  to  A.  Sax.  swamm,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  svatnp,  Icel.  svoppr,  G.  schwamm, 
a  sponge;  from  root  of  swim.]  A  piece  of 
spongy  land;  low  ground  saturated  with 
water ;  soft  wet  ground  which  may  have  a 
growth  of  certain  kinds  of  trees,  but  is  unfit 
for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes,  being 
thus  distinguished  from  bog  or  ma  r&h,  though 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  those  words, 
as  also  with /en.  and  morass. 

Swamp  (swomp),  v.t.  1.  To  plunge,  whelm, 
or  sink  in  a  swamp,  or  as  in  a  swamp.— 2. To 
plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties.  'Hav- 
ing swamped  himself  in  following  the  iguis 
fatuus  of  a  theory.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton. — 

3.  Naut  to  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  become 
filled,  as  a  boat,  in  water;  to  whelm. 

Swamp-cabbage  (swomp'kab-biij),  n.  Same 
as  Skunk-cabbage. 

Swamp -hare  (swomp 'bar),  n.  Same  as 
Water-rabbit. 

Swamp-hickory  (swomp'hik-6-ri),  n.  See 
HICKORY. 

Swamp-locust  Tree  (swomp'16-kust  tre),  n. 
A  thorny  leguminous  tree  (Gleditschia  mono- 
sperma)  inhabiting  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  Called  also  Water-locust. 

Swamp -oak  (swomp'ok),  it.  A  species  of 
oak  (Quercus  bicolor)  common  on  low  ground 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Swamp-ore  (swomp'or),  n.  Same  as  Bog 
Iron-ore  (which  see). 

Swamp-pink  (swomp'pingk),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  wild  honey-suckle  (Azalea 
viscosa).  [United  States.] 

Swamp  -  sassafras  (swomp-sas'sa-fras),  n. 
See  SASSAFRAS. 

Swamp-wood  (swomp'wud).  See  ROPE- 
BARK. 

Swampy  (swomp'i),  a.  Consisting  of  swamp; 
like  a  swamp;  low,  wet,  and  spongy;  as, 
swampy  land. 

Swan  (swon),  n.  [A.  Sax.  swan;  common 
to  the  Teutonic  languages:  D.  zwaan,  Icel. 
svanr,  Sw.  svan,  Dan.  svane,  O.G.  suan, 
suano,  G.  schwan;  probably  from  same  root 
as  Skr.  svan,  L.  sono,  to  sound.  See  SOUND.] 
A  natatorial  bird  of  the  genus  Cygnus  and 
family  Anatidae.  They  are  found  upon  rivers 
and  small  pools  of  fresh  water,  rather  than 


Wild  Swan  or  Hooper  (Cygnus  ferns}. 

the  sea  or  the  larger  lakes.  They  are  among 
the  most  ornamental  of  all  the  water-birds, 
on  account  of  their  great  size,  the  graceful- 
ness of  their  forms  and  motions,  and  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  plumage  of  those 
species  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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The  species  which  inhabit  or  visit  Britain 
are  the  mute  or  tame  swan  (Cytjnus  olor), 
the  wild  swan  or  hooper  (C.  ferns),  and  the 
Bewick  swan  (C  Betcickii).  The  black  swan 
(C.  atratus)  is  an  Australian  species,  about 


Black  Swan  (Cygnus  atratus). 

the  size  of  the  tame  swan.  Like  the  white 
swan,  it  is  frequently  kept  as  an  ornament 
in  parks  in  this  country.  Other  species  are 
the  Polish  swan  (C.  inimitabilis),  the  Amer- 
ican swan  (C.  americanus),  the  trumpeter 
swan  (C.  buccinator),  also  an  American 
form,  and  the  black-necked  swan  (C.  nigri- 
colli*)  of  South  America.  In  England  the 
swan  is  said  to  be  a  bird-royal,  in  which  no 
subject  can  have  property,  save  by  special 
permission  of  the  crown.  A  mark  or  badge 
was  granted  to  those  who  enjoyed  this  right, 
and  the  ceremony  of  swan-upping,  swan- 
hopping,  or  swan-marking  is  yet  annually 
carried  out  on  the  Thames  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  London  companies  or  guilds. 
The  swan-marks  are  made  upon  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment. 

Swan-down  (swon'doun), ?i.  Same  ^S want- 
down. 

Swan -flower  (swon'ffou-er),  n,  A  name 
given  to  orchids  of  the  genus  Cycnochea,  in 
allusion  to  the  column,  which  is  long  and 
gracefully  curved,  like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 

Swang  (swang),  n.  [A  form  of  sura  »ip  (which 
see).]  A  piece  of  low  land  or  green  sward 
liable  to  be  covered  with  water;  also,  a 
swamp  or  bog.  [Provincial  English.] 

Swanherd  (swon'herd),  n.  One  who  tends 
swans. 

No  person  having  swans  could  appoint  a  sTuanherd 
without  the  king's  swanhenfs  license.  Yarrelt. 

Swanhopping  (swon'hop-ing),  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  gwan-upping.]  Seeunder  SWAN. 
T.  Hook. 

Swank  (swangk),  a.  [Allied  to  G.  tehwanlc, 
pliant,  flexible,  supple.]  Thin;  slender; 
pliant;  agile.  [Scotch.] 

Swankie,  Swanky  (ewangk'i),  n.  An  active 
or  clever  young  fellow.  Skinner.  [Scotch.] 

Swanking  (awangk'ing),  a.  Supple;  active. 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Swan-like  (swonlik),  a.  Resembling  a  swan. 
'A  swan-like  end.'  Shak. 

Swan-mark  (swon'mark),  n.  A  mark  indi- 
cating the  ownership  of  a  swan. 

The  swan-mark,  called  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
cigninota,  was  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  beak  of  the  swan 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  other  instrument.  Yarrell. 

Swan -neck  (swon'nek),  n.    The  end  of  a 

pipe  curved  or  arched  like  the  neck  of  a 

swan. 
Swannery  (swon'er-i),  n.    A  place  where 

swans  are  bred  and  reared. 
Swanpan  (swan'pan),  n.    Same  as  Shwan- 

pan. 
Swans-down  (swonz'doun),  n.   1.  The  down 

of  the  swan. — 2.  A  fine,  soft,  thick  woollen 

cloth;  also,  a  thick  cotton  cloth  with  a  soft 

pile  or  nap  on  one  side. 
Swan-shot  (swon'shot),  n.    A  large  kind  of 

shot  used  for  swan-shooting. 

I  made  him  take  the  two  fowling-pieces,  which  we 
always  carried,  and  loaded  them  with  large  s-wan- 
shot,  as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets.  Defoe. 

Swanskin  (swon'skin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a 
swan  with  the  feathers  on. — 2.  A  kind  of 
fine  twilled  flannel ;  also,  a  kind  of  woollen 
blanketing  used  by  letterpress  printers  and 
engravers. 

Swap  (swop).adw.  [Comp.G.  schwapp,  ablow, 
also  as  interj.  slap!  smack!  perhaps  from 
sound  of  a  hasty  blow  or  smack.]  Hastily ; 
at  a  snatch ;  with  hasty  violence.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 


Swap  (swop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  $\>'«t>!'»'d; 
ppr.  swapping.  [Allied  probably  to  sweep 
and  swoop;  comp.  G.  schwappen,  to  strike, 
to  swap.  The  sense  of  barter  may  come 
from  the  habit  of  striking  hands  on  a  bar- 
gain. Comp.  to  strike  a  bargain.  See  SWAP, 
adv.]  1.  To  strike  witli  a  sweeping  stroke; 
to  knock  down.  [Old  and  provincial.]  — 
2.  To  swop;  to  barter;  to  exchange.  [Colloq.] 

Swap  (swop),  v.i.  1.  To  fall  completely 
down. — 2.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping 
noise.— 3.  To  swop. 

Swap  (swop),  n.  1.  A  blow;  a  stroke.  Beau. 
&  Fl.  [Old  and  provincial.]— 2.  A  barter; 
an  exchange.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Colloq.] 

Swape  (swap).n.  [Collateral  form  of  sweep, 
swipe.]  1.  A  machine  for  raising  water, con- 
sisting of  a  bucket  hung  to  the  end  of  a 
counterpoised  lever;  a  sweep  or  swipe. — 
2.  A  sconce  or  light-holder.  —  3.  A  pump- 
handle. — 1.  A  long  oar;  a  sweep. 

Swappet  (swap),  v.t.  and  i.  To  swap;  to 
throw  down;  to  strike  off.  Chaucer. 

Sward  (sward),  n,  [A.  Sax.  sweard,  O.D. 
swaerde,  Mod.  D.  zwoord,  Dan.  svcer,  Icel. 
svordr,  G.  schwarte,  all  signifying  the  skin 
of  bacon,  and  then  sward  or  surface  of  the 
earth.]  1.  A  skin;  a  covering.  Halliwell. 
[Provincial  English.]  —  Sward  pork,  bacon 
cured  in  large  flitches.  Halliwell. — 2.  The 
grassy  surface  of  land ;  turf ;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of 
grass,  forming  a  kind  of  mat.  When  covered 
with  green  grass  it  is  called  green-sward. 

Sward  (sward),  v.t.  To  produce  sward  on; 
to  cover  with  sward.  Mortimer. 

Sward-cutter  (sward'kut-6r),  n.  1.  A  form 
of  plough  for  turning  over  grass  lands.— 2.  A 
lawn-mower. 

Swarded  (sward'ed),  a.  Covered  with  sward. 
'  The  swarded  lea.'  J.  Baillie. 

Swardy  (sward'i),  a.  Covered  with  sward 
or  grass;  as,  sivardy  land. 

Sware  (swar),  old  pret.  of  swear. 

Cophetua  square  a  royal  oath : 

'  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen ! '    Tennyson. 

Swarf  (swarf),  v.i.  [Akin  to  swerve  (which 
see).]  To  faint;  to  swoon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Swarf  (swarf),  n.  Stupor;  a  fainting  fit;  a 
swoon.  [Scotch.] 

Swarf  (swarf),  n.  1.  Iron-filings.  E.  H. 
Knight;  Simmonds.—Z.  The  grit  worn  away 
from  grindstones  used  in  grinding  cutlery 
wet.  Halliwell.  [Provincial  English.  ] 

Swarf-money  t  (swarf'mun-i),  n.  In  feudal 
taw.  money  paid  iu  lieu  of  the  service  of 
castleward. 

Swarm  (swarm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  swearm,  a 
swarm ;  Icel.  svannr,  a  tumult ;  O.  H.  G. 
swarm,  Mod.  G.  schioarm,  noisy  revelry,  a 
swarm,  gchwcirmen,  to  buzz,  to  riot,  to 
swarm,  Bavar.  schwurm,  confusion  in  the 
head,  throng,  swarm.  The  root  meaning  is 
seen  in  G.  schwirren,  to  whirr,  to  whizz,  to 
chirp,  Ac.;  Skr.  svar,  to  sound.  See  the 
verb,  also  SWEAR.]  1.  A  large  number  or 
body  of  small  animals  or  insects,  particu- 
larly when  moving  in  a  confused  mass.  'A 
swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time.'  Milton. — 

2.  Especially,  the  cluster  or  great  number  of 
honey-bees  which  emigrate  from  a  hive  at 
once,  and  seek  new  lodgings  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  queen;  or  a  like  body  of  bees  united 
and  settled  permanently  in  a  hive. —  3.  A 
great  number  or  multitude;  particularly,  a 
multitude  of  people  in  motion :  used  some- 
times of  inanimate  objects.     'This  swarni 
of  fair  advantages.'    Shak. 

Her  men, 

Seeing  the  mighty  nuarm  about  their  walls, 
Left  her  and  fled.  Tennyson. 

SYN.  Multitude,  crowd,  throng,  cluster. 
Swarm  (swarm),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  swearmian, 
L.G.  swarmen,  G.  schwarmen,  Dan.  svcirme, 
Sw.  svarma,  to  swarm,  to  rove,  to  wander, 
to  revel.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  collect  and 
depart  from  a  hive  by  flight  in  a  body,  as 
bees;  as,  bees  swarm  in  warm,  clear  days  in 
summer.  — 2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd ; 
to  congregate  or  throng  in  multitudes ;  to 
crowd  together  with  confused  movements, 

In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join. 

Dryden. 

O,  what  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  rwarin.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  crowded;  to  be  overrun;  to  be 
thronged  with  a  multitude  of  animals  in 
motion;  to  abound;  to  be  filled  with  a  num- 
ber or  crowd  of  objects.     'Swarming  with 
caterpillars. '    Shak. 

Every  place  swarms  with  soldiers.     Spenser. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  siuarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Milton. 


Swarmt  (swarm),  v.t.  To  crowd  or  throng. 
'To  swarm  us  round  about.'  Sackcille. 

Swarm  (swarm),i\i.  [Perhaps aJdn to nwrw, 
but  more  probably  to  squirm,  which  may 
either  be  derived  from  this  or  the  origin  of 
this.  See  SQUIRM.]  To  climb  a  tree,  pole, 
or  the  like  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  scrambling;  to  shin. 

At  the  top  was  placed  a  piece  of  money,  as  a  prize 
for  those  who  could  swarm  up  and  seize  it.     Coxe. 

Swarming  (swar'ming),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
coming  ott  in  swarms  as  bees. — 2.  In  bot.  a 
method  of  reproduction  observed  in  some 
of  the  Confervacea?  and  Desmidiaceae,  in 
which  the  granules  constituting  the  green 
matter  become  detached  from  each  other 
and  move  about  in  their  cells ;  then  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  swells  and  bursts,  and  the 
granules  issue  forth  into  the  water  to  become 
new  plants. 

Swart,  Swarth  (swart,  swarth).  a.  [A.  Sax. 
swart,  sweart;  common  to  all  the  Teutonic 
tongues ;  Goth,  svarts,  0.  Sax.  0.  Fris.  and 
L.G.  swart,  Icel.  svartr,  G.  schwarz,  D.  zwart 
— black,  dark.  Grimm  allies  swart  with  L. 
surdus,  deaf,  dull,  indistinct,  as  if  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  is  of  a  colour  not  to  be  per- 
ceived.] Being  of  a  dark  hue;  moderately 
black;  swarthy:  said  especially  of  the  skin. 
'A  nation  strange  with  visage  swart.'  Spen- 
ser. 'Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart.'  Shak. 
'  Your  sicarth  Cimmerian.'  Shak. 

Swart  (swart),  v.t.  To  make  tawny.  Sir 
T.  Browne.' 

Swart-back  (swarfbak),  n.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull  (Larus  marinus).  [Scotch.] 

Swarth  (swarth),  n.  An  apparition  of  a  per- 
son about  to  die;  called  in  Scotland  a  wraith. 
[Provincial  English.] 

These  apparitions  are  called  fetches,  and  in  Cum- 
berland nuarths.  Grose. 

Swarth  (swarth),  n.    1.  The  sward. 

Groans  are  heard  on  the  mountain  fwarth.      Hogg. 

2.  The  swath ;  one  of  the  bands  or  ridges  of 
grass,  hay,  &c.,  produced  by  mowing  with 
the  scythe. 

An  afiectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book 
and  utters  it  by  great  sivartfts.  Shak. 

Swarthily  (swarth'i-li),  adv.  With  aswarthy 
hue. 

Swarthiness,  Swarthness  (swarth'i-nes, 
swarth  'lies),  n.  The  state  of  being  swarthy; 
tawniness;  a  dusky  or  dark  complexion. 

Swarthy  (swarth'i), a.  [From  swarth,swart. 
See  SWART.]  Being  of  a  dark  hue  or  dusky 
complexion;  tawny  or  black;  as,  the  Moors, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians  are  more  swarthy 
than  the  French,  Germans,  and  English.  'A 
swarthy  Ethiope.'  Shak.  'Hard  coils  of 
cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets.'  Tennyson. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains. 
Adtiison. 

Swarthy  t  (swarth'i),  v.t.  To  blacken  ;  to 
make  swarthy. 

Now  will  I  and  my  man  John  swarthy  our  faces 

over  as  if  that  country's  heat  had  made  'em  so. 

C<rwley, 
Swartiness  (swart'i-nes),  n.     The  state  of 

being  swart  or  swarthy;  a  tawny  colour. 
Swartlsh  (swart'ish),  a.    Somewhat  swart, 

dark,  or  tawny. 
Swartness  (swart'nes),  n.     Swarthiness. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Swart-star  (swart'star),  n.    The  Dog-star : 

so  called  because  it  appears  in  the  heat  of 

summer  which  darkens  or  makes  swart  the 

complexion. 

Shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swarf-star  sparely  looks. 
Milton. 

Swartyt(swart'i),a.  Swarthy;  tawny.  Shak.; 
Burton. 

Swartzia  (swart'zi-a),n.  [In  honour  of  Olof 
Swartz,  M.D.,  a  long  time  resident  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the 
botany  of  these  islands.]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous trees,  the  species  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  They  are  mostly  large  forest  trees 
yieldingahard  durable  timber,having  simple 
or  pinnate  leaves,  aud  axillary  racemes  of 
flowers.  The  S.  tomentosa  is  a  high  thick 
tree  growing  in  Guiana.  It  has  a  fine  red- 
dish-coloured wood,  which  becomes  black 
by  age,  and  is  considered  very  indestructible. 
The  bark  is  very  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a 
medicine  in  Guiana. 

Swarve  (swarv),  v.i.  To  swerve;  to  incline 
to  one  side.  Spenser;  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Swash  (swosh),7i.  [Probably  from  sound  of 
splashing  water;  comp.  Sw.  swassa,  to  blus- 
ter, to  bully,  to  swagger.  Akin  sivixh.]  1.  A 
blustering  noise;  a  vapouring.  [Slang.]— 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go\      j,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      IH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azur.e.— See  KEY. 
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2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  violence; 
a  dashing  or  splash  of  water.     Coles.—  3.  A 
narrow  sound   or  channel  of   water  IJTne 
within  a  sandbank,  or  between  that  and 
the  shore.    [United  States.]  — 4.  A  roaring 
blade-  a  swaggerer;  a  swasher.— 5.  Liquid 
tilth;  wash;  hogwash.     Tyiulale. 

Swash  (swosh).  r.  i.  1.  To  bluster;  to  make 
a  -rest  noise;  to  make  a  show  of  valour;  to 
vapour  or  brag. -2.  To  spill  or  splash  water 
about ;  to  dash  or  How  noisily  ;  to  splash ; 
as,  water  swashing  on  a  shallow  place.— 

3.  t  To  fall  violently  or  noisily. 

They  offered  to  kiss  her  and  su-ashed  down  upon 
her  bed.  Holiushed. 

Swasht  (swosh),  11.  In  arch,  an  oval  figure, 
whose  mouldings  are  oblique  to  the  axis  of 
the  work.  Jos.  Moxon. 

Swash  (swosh).  a.  [A  form  akin  to  squash.} 
Soft,  like  fruit  too  ripe ;  swashy.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Swash-bank  (swoshT>angk),  n.  The  crown- 
ing portion  of  a  sea-embankment  £.  H. 
Kniuht. 

Swash-bucket  (swosh/buk-et),  n.  The  com- 
mon receptacle  of  the  washings  of  the  scul- 
lery; hence,  a  mean  slatternly  woman.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Swash  -  buckler  (swosh'buk-ler),  n.  A 
swaggering  blade;  a  bravo;  a  bully  or  brag- 
gadocio. 

A  bravo,  a  swash-buckler,  one  that  for  money  and 
good  cheere  will  follow  any  man  to  defend  him :  but 
if  any  danger  come  he  runs  away  the  first,  and  leaves 
him  in  the  lurch.  Fieri*. 

Swasher  (swosh'er).  n.  One  who  swashes 
or  makes  a  blustering  show  of  valour  or 
force  of  arms;  a  braggart;  a  bully. 

I  have  observed  these  three  swashers  .  .  .  three 
such  antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man.  Shak. 

Swashing  (swosh'lng),  p.  and  o.  1.  Having 
the  character  of  a  swasher;  swaggering; 
slashing;  dashing. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 

Shak. 

2.  Having  great  force;  crushing. 

Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow.    Shak. 

Swash-letter  (swoshlet-er),  n.  ID  printing, 
a  name  common  to  letters  whose  termina- 
tions project  considerably  beyond  the  shank, 
thus  K,  Q,  R,  &e. 

Swash-plate  (swosh'plat),™.  In  mech,  a 
disc  B,  fixed  on 
a  revolving  axis 
A  in  an  inclined 
position,  for  the 
purpose  of  com- 
municating a  re- 
ciprocating mo- 
tion to  a  bare,  in 
the  direction  of 
its  length.  The 
excursion  of  the 
bar  C  varies  with 
the  inclination 
of  the  plate  to 
the  axis,  accord- 
ing to  a  very  ob- 
vious law. 

Swash -way  (swosh'wa),n.  SameasSiwisA,  3. 
Swashy  (swosh'i),  a.    Same  as  Swaih. 
Swat  (swat),  old  and  prov.  (Scotch)  pret.  of 
sweat. 

Swatch  (swach),  n.  [From  swath,  a  band 
or  fillet.  See  below.]  1 1  A  swath.  Tusser. 
2.  A  pattern,  generally  of  cloth;  a  specimen 
of  any  kind.  [Scotch.] 
Swath  (swath),  n.  [A  Sax.  swathe,  swceth, 
a  track,  a  way,  a  path,  a  swath ;  D.  zwaad, 
G.  schwaden,  a  swath,  a  row  of  grown  grass. 
The  original  meaning  is  probably  a  long 
fillet  or  band,  as  a  swaddling-band.  See 
SWADDLE.]  1.  A  line  or  ridge  of  grass  or 
corn  cut  and  thrown  together  by  a  scythe 
or  mowing-machine.  —  2.  The  whole  reach 
or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or  mowing-machine ; 
as,  a  wide  swath.  — 3.  A  band  or  fillet;  a  band- 
age; a  swathe.  Shak. 

Swath-bondt  (swath/bond),  n.  A  swaddling- 
band. 

Swathe  (swaTH),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  swathed; 
ppr.  swathing.  [IceL  svatha,  to  swathe ; 
A.  Sax.  swethian,  to  bind.  See  SWATH, 
SWADDLE.]  1.  To  bind  with  a  band,  band- 
age, or  roller;  as,  to  swathe  a  child. 

Their  children  are  never  swathed  or  bound  about 
with  anything  when  first  born.  Abp.  Abbot. 

2.  To  make  a  bundle  of;  to  tie  up  in  bundles 
or  sheaves,  as  corn.  '  Swathed  or  made  into 
sheaves.'  Cotgraw.— 3.  To  bind  about;  to 
inclose;  to  confine.  'Who  hath  swathed  in 
the  great  and  proud  ocean  with  a  girdle  of 


sand  '  Ep.  Hopkins.  —  4.  To  wind  or  fold 
together;  to  bind;  to  wrap. 

Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  mattied  round  ladye  gay. 

Sir  It  .  Scott. 

Swathe  (swaTH),  n.    A  bandage  ;  a  band  or 

nllet.     Young. 
Swathey  ( swath'i ),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  swath ;  consisting  of  or  lying  in  swaths. 

•  And  lays  the  grass  in  nMqrk*uotA«y  line.' 

J.  Baillie. 
Swathlng-clothes(swaTH'ing-kloTHz),ni)i. 

Swaddlinu-clotlies.     Shak. 

Swats  (swats),  u.  pi.  [A.  Sax.  swate,  swatan, 
beer,  ale.]  Ale  or  beer.  'Beaming  swats, 
that  drank  divinely.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Swatte.t  pret.  of  swete  (sweat).  Sweated. 
Chaucer. 

Swatter  (swat'er),  t.  i.  [Comp.  Bav.  schwad- 
<lem,  to  splash,  to  spill ;  Sw.  squattra,  to 
chatter  ]  To  splutter;  to  flounce;  to  move 
rapidly  in  any  ttuid,  generally  in  an  undu- 
lating way.  Sir  D.  Lyndsay.  [Scotch.] 

Sway  (swa),  c.i.  [Prov.  E.  sweg,  sweigh, 
sway  to  swing,  to  sway;  perhaps  from  the 
Scandinavian;  Icel.  iveggja ,  to  make  to  sway, 
to  veer;  sveigja,  to  bend,  to  yield,  to  swerve; 
Dan.  mate,  to  swing,  sveie,  to  bend;  L.G. 
swajen,  to  waver  in  the  wind,  D.  swaeijen, 
to  swing.  Same  root  as  ming,  swag,  way.  ] 
1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight ;  to 
hang  in  a  heavy,  unsteady  manner;  to  lean; 
to  swag;  as,  a  wall  sways  to  the  west. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  pan.         Bacon. 

2  To  move  or  advance  to  one  side ;  to  in- 
cline to  one  side ;  hence,  to  have  the  judg- 
ment or  feelings  inclining  one  way. 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war  ... 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea,  .  .  . 
Now  sways  it  that  way.  Shalt. 

3.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches  .  .  .  doth  sway 
much.  Hooker. 

4.  To  bear  rule :  to  govern.     '  Hadst  thou 
Kway'd  as  kings  should  do.'    Shale. — 5.  |  To 
advance  steadily  onwards. 

Let  us  sway  on  and  meet  them  in  the  field.     Shak. 

—To  sway  up  (naut.),  to  swing  up  by  pull- 
ing a  rope ;  to  throw  a  strain  on  a  mast- 
rope,  in  order  to  start  the  mast  upwards, 
so  that  the  fid  may  be  taken  out  previously 
to  lowering  the  mast. 
Sway  (swa),».t  [See  the  verb  intransitive.] 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards;  to 
wave  or  swing;  to  wield  with  the  hand;  as, 
to  sway  the  sceptre. —  2.  To  bias  literally 
or  figuratively;  to  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to 
one  side;  to  prejudice;  as,  the  king  was 
swayed  by  his  council  from  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue. 

God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  swa}  'tt 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me.  Shak. 
As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sivay'd.      Hudibras. 

3.  To  rule;  to  govern;  to  influence  or  direct 
by  power  and  authority,  or  by  moral  force 
to  manage. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house.         Shak. 

This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Drydtn. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Mitten. 

4.  Naut.  to  hoist;  to  raise:  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  yards  and  to  the  topmasts 
—Guide,  Direct,  Sway.    See  under  GUIDE 
Sys.  To  wield,  swing,  move,  wave,  bias,  rule 
govern,  direct,  influence. 

Sway  (swa),  n.  1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a 
weapon. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish 'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide-wasting.  Milton. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  thing  moving  heavily. 

Are  not  you  moved  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unnnn*  Shut. 

[The  sway  of  earth,  according  to  Craik,  may 
be  explained  as  the  balanced  swing  of  earth.  ] 
3  Preponderance ;  turn  or  cast  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

Expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battel.  Ham. 

4.  Power  exerted  in  governing ;  rule ;  do- 
minion; control 

When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.      Addison. 

5.  Influence;  weight  or  authority  that  in- 
clines to  one  side ;  as,  the  sway  of  desires ; 
all  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sway  of 
fashion.— 6.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to 
bind  their  work.— STN.  Swing,  sweep,  rale, 


dominion,  contivl,  influence,  direction,  pre- 
ponderance, ascendency. 

Sway-backed(swa'bakt),a.  SameasSw«i/«d, 
p.  and  (t. 

Sway-bracing  (swa'bras-ing),  ?i.  The  hori- 
zontal bracing  of  a  bridge,  to  prevent  lateral 
swayiliu'. 

Swayed  (swad).  p.  and  a.  Strained  and 
weakened  in  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body : 
applied  to  overworked  horses.  '  Swayed  in 
the  back  and  slioulder-shotten.'  Shak. 

Swayftll  (swa'fult.  «.  AMe  to  sway;  sway- 
ing; powerful.  Tytheria's  swayful  power.' 
Fa  trices.  [Rare.] 

Sweal  (swel),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  sicflan,  to  burn 
slowly  without  flame,  from  sw6l,  heat ;  cog. 
L.G.  swelen,  G.  schicelcn,  to  burn  slowly,  to 
sweal;  Icel.  sccela.  thick  choking  smoke. 
Smelt,  sultry  are  from  this  stem.)  1.  To 
blaze  away;  to  swale.— 2.  To  melt  and  run 
down,  as  the  tallow  of  a  candle;  to  waste 
au  ;iy  without  feeding  the  flame. 

Sweal  (swel),  v.t.  To  dress,  as  a  hog,  by 
burning  or  singeing;  to  swale. 

Swear  (swar),  v.i.  pret.  swore  (formerly 
sware);  pp.  sworn;  ppr.  swearing.  [A.  Sax. 
swerian,  to  swear,  pret.  sicor,  pp.  sworcn; 
same  as  the  swer  of  answer;  common  to  the 
Teutonic  tongues ;  D.  zweren,  G.  schwurcn, 
O.G.  sweran,  swerjan,  Goth,  svaran,  Icel. 
sveria,  Sw.  stcdrja,  Ban.  svtirge,  to  swear. 
Probably  from  same  root  as  in  swarm,  and 
Skr.  snar,  to  sound.]  1.  To  affirm  or  utter 
a  solemn  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God 
for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed;  to  declare 
or  affirm  in  a  solemn  manner. 

Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.  Lev.  jdx.  13. 
But  I  say  to  you,  Swear  not  at  all.      Mat.  v.  34. 
O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
Shak. 

2.  To  promise  upon  oath;  to  vow;  to  promise 
in  a  solemn  manner. 

Jacob  said.  Swear  tome  this  day;  and  he  sware 
unto  him.  Gen.  xxv.  33. 

3.  To  give  evidence  on  oath;  as,  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  a  statement. 

At  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you.  Shak. 

4.  To  use  profane  language;  to  be  profane; 
to  practise  profaneness;  to  use  the  name  or 
names  of  God  irreverently  in  common  con- 
versation; to  utter  profane  oaths. 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
SJiat. 

The  swearer  continues  to  ™<ar;  tell  hira  of  his 
wickedness;  he  allows  it  is  great,  but  he  continues  to 
swear  on.  "'.  Gil  fin. 

— To  swear  off,  to  swear  out,  to  renounce 
solemnly;  as,  to  swear  off  drinking. 

I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  housekeeping. 
Shak. 

Swear  (swar).  v.t  1.  To  utter  or  affirm  with 
a  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  the 
declaration;  as,  to  swear  an  oath. 

And  Galahad  sware  the  TOW, 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  cousin,  sware. 
Tennyson. 

2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner;  to  vow. 

Well,  tell  me  now  what  lady  is  the  same 

To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage.      Shak. 

3.  To  put  to  an  oath;  to  cause  to  take  an 
oath;  to  bind  by  an  oath;  as,  to  swear  wit- 
nesses in  court;  to  swear  a  jury;  the  witness 
has  been  sworn;  the  judges  are  sworn  into 
office.     '  I  dare  be  sworn  for  him.'    Shak. 

I'll  kiss  thy  foot ;  111  swear  myself  thy  subject. 
Sfiaik. 

Let  me  swear  you  all  to  secrecy.        Dryden. 
She  called  Mary,  a  thousand  times,  the  most  cruel 
of  irirls  and  swore  her  to  secrecy  by  a  hundred  oaths. 
Troliope. 

4.  To  declare  or  charge  upon  oath ;  as,  to 
swear  treason  against  a  man.— 5.  To  appeal 
to  by  an  oath;  to  call  to  witness.    [Rare.] 

Now  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear's!  thy  gods  invain. 

6.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner,  or  by  using 
the  name  or  names  of  God  irreverently. 

Being  thus  frighted  swears  a  prayer  or  two 

And  sleeps  again. 

— To  swear  the  peace  against  one,  to  make 
oath  that  one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of 
death  or  bodily  harm  from  some  person,  in 
which  case  the  person  must  find  sureties  of 
the  peace.  See  SURETY. 

Swear  (swer),  a.  Lazy;  indolent  [Scotch.] 
See  SWEER. 

Swearer  (swartr),  n.  1  One  who  swears; 
one  who  calls  God  to  witness  for  the  truth 
of  his  declaration.  —  2  A  profane  person; 
one  who  habitually  utters  profane  oaths. 
'  And  make  our  swearers  priests. '  Shak. 

Sweat  (swet),  n.  [O.E.  swet.  swat,  swote, 
A  Sax.  swdt,  sweat.  The  A.  Sax.  regularly 


fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  So.  abtme;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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produced  swutf,  and  the  form  sweat  comes 
fuller  from  the  verb,  or  from  the  Bottdin- 
aviaii  forms:  Icel.  wrftt,  Sw.  xr,-tt,  Dan.  sued; 
comp  also  L.G.  sw«'«,  D.  zweet,  G.  MMMtU. 
From  a  root  seen  also  in  L.  ittdor,  sweat ; 
Or  Ai'ciros,  sweat,  fti/dor,  water(where  A  =  s); 
Skr  svedas,  sweat.]  1.  The  fluid  or  sensible 
moisture  which  is  excreted  from  the  skin  of 
an  animal.  See  PERSPIRATION. 

I  n  the  meat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread. 

Gen.  in.  19. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  sweats. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  1  found  me  laid 

In  balmy  meat.  MtUon. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat;  labour;  toil; 
drudgery. 

This  painful  labour  of  abridging  was  not  easy,  but 
a  matter  of  swtat  and  watching.  2  Maccab.  u.  26. 

4  Moisture  exuded    from  any  substance; 
as  the  sweat  of  hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or 
stack.— 5.  t  Sweating  sickness. 

Thus  what  with  the  war.  what  with  the  meat, 
what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty  I  am 
custom-shrunk. 

Sweat  (swet),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  meat  or 
sweated.  [A.  Sax.  sivcetan,  Icel.  sveita,  L.G. 
sweten  D  zweeten,  G.  schwitzen.  See  the 
noun  ]  1.  To  excrete  sensible  moisture  from 
the  skin.  '  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweat- 
ing and  blowing.'  Shak.  —  2.  To  toil;  to 
labour;  to  drudge.  '  If  you  do  sweat  to  put 
a  tyrant  down.'  Shak. 

Shall  I  sweat  for  you  1  Shak. 

He'd  have  the  poets  sweat.  Waller. 

3  To  emit  moisture,  as  green  plants  in  a 

heap 4  To  lose  or  squander  money  freely; 

to  bleed.  Ld.  Lytton.  [Slang.] 
Sweat  (swet),  ».*.  1.  To  cause  to  excrete 
moisture  from  the  skin;  as,  his  physicians 
attempted  to  meat  him  by  the  most  power- 
ful sudoritlcs.—  2.  To  emit  or  suffer  to  flow 
from  the  pores ;  to  exude ;  to  shed.  To 
make  mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.  Shak. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gums.  Dryden. 

5  To  extort  or  extract  money  from;  to  fleece; 
to  sponge  on;  to  bleed.  Ld.Lytton.  [Slang.] 
—To  sweat  coins,  more  especially  gold  coins, 
to  remove  a  portion  of  them  by  shaking  them 
in  bags,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  metal  is 
worn  off,  yet  the  diminution  of  the  value  is 
not  readily  perceived.    R.  Cobden. 

Sweater  (swet'er),  n.  1.  One  who  sweats.— 
2  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  sweat ; 
specifically,  (n)  a  sudorific ;  (&)  a  grinding 
employer;  one  who  sweats  his  workpeople; 
especially,  one  who  employs  working  tailors 
at  low  wages. 

The  nmater  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  trade ;  as 
the  sweating  system  increases  the  number  of  hands 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent— wives,  sons,  daugh- 
ters and  extra  women  all  working  long  days. 

Maynew. 

Sweath-bandt  (swaTH'band),  n.  A  swad- 
dling-hand.  Spemer. 

Sweatily  (swet'i-li),  adv.  In  a  sweaty  man- 
ner; so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat. 

Sweatlness  (swet'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  sweaty  or  moist  with  sweat. 

Sweating -bath  (swet'ing-bath),  n.  Asu- 
datory;  a  bath  for  producing  sensible  sweat- 
Sweating  -  house  (swet'ing-hous),  n.  A 
house  for  sweating  persons  in  sickness. 

Sweating-Iron  (swet'ing-i-ern),  n.  A  kind 
of  knife  or  scraper  to  remove  sweat  from 
horses. 

Sweating-room  (swet'mg-rbm),  n.  1.  A 
room  for  sweating  persons. —  2.  In  dain, 
business,  a  room  for  sweating  cheese  and 
carrying  off  the  superfluous  juices. 

Sweating -sickness  (swet'ing-sik-nes),  n. 
Sudor  anglicanus,  ephemera  sudatoria,  or 
ephemera  maligna;  an  extremely  fatal,  feb- 
rile epidemic  disease  which  made  its  appear 
ance  in  England  in  August,  1485,  and  at 
different  periods  up  till  1551,  and  which 
spread  very  extensively  on  the  Continent 
It  was  characterized  by  profuse  sweating 
and  was  frequently  fatal  in  a  few  hours.— 
Malwah  sweating-sickness,  a  disease  occur 
ring  in  India,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to 
the  worst  form  of  cholera,  and  to  bear  a 
close  relation  to  malignant  congestive  fever 
Dunglison. 

Sweating-system  (swet'ing-sis-tem),n.  A 
term  applied,  particularly  in  the  tailorm 
trade,  to  the  practice  of  employing  men 
women,  and  children  to  make  up  clothes  ir 
their  own  houses  at  very  low  wages.  Se 
SWEATER. 

Sweaty  (swet'i),  a.  1.  Moist  with  sweat;  as 
a  sweaty  skin ;  a  sweaty  garment.  '  Thei 
eweaty  night -caps.'  Shak.  'A  sweat 
reaper.'  Hilton.  —  2.  Consisting  of  sweat 


No  noisy  whiffs  or  sweaty  streams.'  Swift. 
3.  Laborious;  toilsome.  'This  sweaty  haste.' 
Shak.     'The  sweaty  forgo.'    J'rior. 
wede  (awed),  n.     1.  A  native  of  Sweden.— 
2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

wedenborgian  (swe-den-bor'ji-an),  a.  He- 
ating to  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  him. 
wedenborgian  (swe-den-bor'ji-an), '"-  One 
who  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church  as  taught  by  Emanuel  Swe- 
denbonr,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  born  at  Stock- 
holm i'n  1689.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
alluding  to  the  New  Jerusalem  spoken  of 
,n  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  and  conceived 
that  the  members  of  this  church  were  gifted 
with  peculiar  insight  into  spiritual  things. 
The  Swedenborgians  believe  that  the  regen- 
erate man  is  in  direct  communication  with 
angels  and  with  heaven.  They  maintain 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  three 
distinct  senses,  called  celestial,  spiritual, 
and  natural,  which  are  united  by  corres- 
pondences, and  are  accommodated  respec- 
tively to  particular  classes,  both  of  men  and 
angels.  They  hold  that  there  have  been 
various  general  judgments  ending  particu- 
lar dispensations  of  divine  revelation.  The 
last  was  in  1757,  when  Swedenborg  received 
the  office  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  church  promised  in  the  Apocalypse. 
As  this  church  is  to  be  eternal  there  will  be 
no  other  general  judgment,  but  each  indi- 
vidual is  judged  soon  after  death.  There 
are  numerous  societies  of  them  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America. 
Swedenborgianism  (swe-den-bor'ji-an- 
izm),  n.  The  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 
Swedenborgians. 

Swedish  (swed'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  Sweden 
or  its  inhabitants.  —Swedish  turnip,  the 
Erassica  campestris  rutabaga,  a  hard  sort  of 
turnip,  known  by  its  glaucous  leaves  and 
its  somewhat  elongated  bulb.  See  TURNIP. 
Swedish  (swed'ish),  n.  The  language  of  the 
Swedes. 

Sweep  (swep),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  swept;  ppr. 
sweeping.  [There  seem  to  be  two  allied 
verbs  under  this  form,  the  one  denoting 
chiefly  to  clear  or  brush  away,  the  other  to 
move  rapidly.  A.  Sax.  swdpan,  swoepest, 
swcepth,  pret.  swe6p,  pi.  sweopon,  pp.siMpen, 
Icel.  sdpa,  O.Fris.  soipa,  to  sweep  with  a 
besom,  &c. ;  also  Icel.  sveipa,  to  stroke,  to 
brush, to  sweep, to swoop,ands«pa,toswoop, 
to  dart,  to  go  swiftly;  Goth,  steipan,  to  flow 
swiftly,  to  sweep ;  G.  schwetfen,  to  roam,  to 
drag,  to  sweep  along.  Swoop,  swipe  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  this  word.]  1.  To  brush  or  rub 
over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or  besom,  for  re- 
moving loose  dirt;  to  clean  by  brushing;  as, 
to  sweep  a  chimney  or  a  floor.  '  The  besom 
that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth. 
Shak.  '  Ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning 
dew.'  Shak.— 2.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or 
off  by  a  long  brushing  stroke  or  force,  or 
by  flowing  on  the  earth;  as,  the  wind  sweeps 
the  snow  from  the  tops  of  the  hills;  a  river 
sweeps  away  a  dam,  timber,  or  rubbish;  a 
flood  sweeps  away  a  bridge  or  a  house. 

You  seem  d  that  wave  about  to  break  upon  me 
And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the  world. 

Tennyson. 

Hence  — 3.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  off 
many  at  a  stroke,  or  with  celerity  and  vio 
lence;  as,  a  pestilence  sweeps  off  multitudes 
in  a  few  days;  the  conflagration  swept  away 
whole  streets  of  houses. 

With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows 

To  sweep  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away. 

Finton. 

4.  To  rub  over;  to  touch  in  passing;  to  graze 
'  Whose  garments  sweep  the  ground.'  Pope 

Their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edg'd  and  sapphires,  swift  the  plain. 
Dryden. 

5  To  carry  with  a  long  swinging  or  draggini 
motion;  to  carry  with  pomp.  'And  like  ; 
peacock  sweep  along  his  tail.  Shak.—G.  1 
pass  over  so  as  to  clear;  to  clear. 

But  first  seven  ships  from  Rochester  are  sent 
The  narrow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  sweep. 
Drayton. 

7  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke;  to  brush  o 
traverse  quickly  with  the  fingers. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string. 

And  s^tteep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

8  To  move  swiftly  over  or  along ;  as,  th 
wind  swept  the  sin-face  of  the  sea.     'A 
choughs  .  .  .  madly  sweep  the  sky.'  Shak.— 

9  To  carry  the  eye  over;  to  view  with  pro 
gressive  rapidity;  as,  to  sweep  the  heaven 
with  a  telescope. 

Here  let  us  sweep  the  boundless  landscape. 
Thorns 


;0.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over ;  as,  to 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river  with  a  net,  or 
with  the  bight  of  a  rope  to  hook  an  anchor. 

LI.  To  propel  by  means  of  a  sweep  or  long 
oar. 

Dries  of  386  tons  have  been  swept  nt  three  knots  or 
loreV  Admiral  Smyth. 

weep  (swep ).».i.  [See  SWEEP,  ».«.]  1.  To 
pass  with  swiftness  and  violence,  as  some- 
thing broad  or  brushing  the  surface  of  any- 
thing; as,  a  sweeping  flood.  'A  sweeping 
rain  which  leaveth  no  food.'  Proy.  xxviii.  3 

2.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with, celerity 
andforce;  as,  the  windsweeps  along  the  plain. 
4  The  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway.'    Gray.— 

3.  To  pass  with  pomp;  as,  a  person  sweeps 
along  with  atrain:  sometimes  with  an  inde- 
finite it. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies. 

4.  To  move  with  a  long  reach;  to  move  with 
a  swinging  motion;  as,  a  sweeping  stroke. 

Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Drydelt. 

5.  To  take  in  a  view  with  progressive  ra- 
pidity; to  range,  as  the  eye  or  a  telescope. 

Far  as  the  ranging  eye  can  sweep. 
A  dazzling  deluge  reigns.  Thomson. 

Sweep  (swep),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sweeping.— 
2.  The  compass,  reach,  or  range  of  a  con- 
tinued motion  or  stroke;  as,  a  long  sweep.— 
3  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  or  mo- 
tion; as,  the  sweep  of  a  door.  —  4.  The  com- 
pass of  anything  flowing  or  brushing;  as, 
the  flood  carried  away  everything  within  its 
sweep.— ii.  Violent  and  general  destruction; 
as,  the  sweep  of  an  epidemic  disease.— 6.  Di- 
rection of  any  motion  not  rectilinear;  as, 
the  sweep  of  a  compass.  —7.  The  direction  or 
turn  of  a  curve,  as  of  a  road,  an  arch,  and 
the  like.  '  The  road  which  makes  a  small 
sweep.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  Hence,  a  circular 
or  semicircular  or  curved  carriage-drive 
through  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  house. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grantly  were  disturbed  in  their 
sweet  discourse  by  the  quick  rattle  of  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses  on  the  gravel  sweep.  Trollope. 

8.  Compass  or  extent  of  excursion ;  range. 
'  Beyond  the  farthest  sweep  of  the  telescope. ' 
Craik. — 9.  A  rapid  survey  with  the  eye. — 
10.  In  ship-building,  the  mould  of  a  ship 
when  she  begins  to  compass  in  at  the  rung- 
heads;  also,  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle;  as,  a  floor-sweep;  a  back 
sweep,  &c.— 11.  Saut.  a  large  oar,  nsed  in 
small  vessels  sometimes  to  assist  the  rudder 
in  turning  a  ship  in  a  calm,  but  usually  to 
assist  the  motion  of  the  ship. — 12.  In  metal 
refining,  an  old  name  for  the  almond-furnace. 
13.  t  The  balista  or  engine  anciently  used  in 
war  for  throwing  stones  into  fortresses.  [The 
term  is  still  used  in  heraldry.]— 14.  One  who 
sweeps;  a  sweeper;  specifically,  a  chimney- 
sweeper. — 15.  An  engine  for  drawing  up 
water  from  a  well;  a  swape.  Written  also 
Swipe,  Swepe.  — 16.  In  loam  moulding,  n 
pattern  shape  consisting  of  a  board, of  which 
the  edge  is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cross- 
sectional  outline  of  the  article  to  be  moulded. 
The  surface  of  the  mould  or  core  is  formed 
by  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to  the  axis  at 
right  angles  to  its  length.  For  hollow  ar- 
ticles, as  pipes,  sweeps  are  made  in  pairs, 


Moulding  Sweeps. 

one  for  'running  up '  the  core,  and  the  other 
for  forming  the  interior  of  the  mould.  They 
are  consequently  the  reverse  of  each  other, 
and  the  radii  differ  by  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  the  pipe  to  be 
cast.  Thus,  supposing  the  internal  diame- 
ter  of  the  pipe  to  be  24  inches,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  1  inch,  the  diameter 
a  of  each  core  and  sweep  will  lie  12  inches, 
and  the  diameter  b  of  the  mould-sweep  13 
inches.  Sweeps  are  employed  for  many 
other  symmetrical  forms  besides  cylinders. 
17  In  card-playing  (a)  in  the  game  of  cas- 
sino.  a  pairing  or  combining  all  the  cards 
on  the  board  and  so  removing  them  all.  (I) 
In  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks  in  a 
hand.— 18.  Same  as  Sweepstakes.  [Colloq.] 
—Sweep  of  the  tiller  (naut.),  a  circular  frame 
on  which  the  tiller  traverses  in  large  ships. 
Sweep-bar  (swep'bar),  n.  The  bar  of  a  wa- 
gon which  is  fixed  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
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fore-guide,  and  passes  under  the  hind-pole, 
which  slides  upon  it. 

Sweeper  (swep'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  sweeps. 

Sweeping  (swep'iug),  p.  and  a.  Including 
or  comprehending  many  Individual*  or  par- 
ticulars in  a  single  act  or  assertion;  as,  a 
sweeping  charge;  a  sweeping  declaration;  or 
the  like. 

We  have  not  a  single  person  we  can  depend  upon 
for  the  sweeping  and~  convincing  answer  we  ought  to 
make.  Lord  Lytton. 

Sweeping  (swep'ing),  71.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  that  which  sweeps;  also,  the  result  of 
such  act.  '  A  sweeping  of  the  arm.'  Tenny- 
son.—2.  pi.  Things  collected  by  sweeping; 
rubbish.  '  The  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's 
chamber.'  Swift. 

Slaves,  the  chance  sweepings  of  every  conquered 
country,  .  .  .  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Creasy. 

Sweepingly  (swep'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  sweep- 
ing manner. 

Now  I  say  boldly  and  sweepingly,  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  '  Gladstone. 

Sweepingness  (swep'ing-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  sweeping  or  comprehensive;  as, 
the  sweepingness  of  a  charge. 

Sweep-net  (swep'net),  n.  A  large  net  for 
drawing  over  a  wide  compass. 

Sweepstake  (swep'stak),  «,  1.  A  mode  of 
playing  by  which  all  the  tricks  are  taken. 
'To  play  at  sweepstake  and  take  all  to- 
gether.' Heylin.~2.  Same  as  Sweepstakes. 

Sweepstakes  (swep'staks),  n.  sing,  or  pi. 

1.  A  gaming  transaction,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  join  in  contributing  a  certain 
stake,  which  becomes  the  property  of  one  or 
of  several  of  the  contributors  under  certain 
conditions.    Thus,  in  horse-racing  each  of 
the  contributors  has  a  horse  assigned  to  him 
(usually  by  lot),  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  winning   horse  ia  assigned  gains  the 
whole  stakes,  or  the  stakes  may  be  divided 
between  two  or  three  who  get  the  two  or 
three  horses  first  in  the  race.— 2.  A  prize  in 
a  horse-race  or  the  like  made  up  of  several 
stakes.— 3.  A  sweepstake. 

Sweep-washer  (swep'wosh-er),  n.  In  gold 
and  silver  refining,  the  person  who  extracts 
from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c.,  the 
small  particles  uf  those  metals  which  are 
contained  in  them. 

Sweepy  (swep'i),  a.  1.  Passing  with  speed 
and  violence  over  a  great  compass  at  once; 
sweeping. 

The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. 

Dryden, 

2.  Strutting.     'His  sweepy  train.*    Watts.— 

3.  Wavy. 

And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 

With  all  its  sweepy  windings.  J.  Baillie. 

Sweer,  Sweir  (swer),  a.  [A.  Sax.  SWOBT, 
swere,  heavy,  lazy,  idle;  G.  schwer,  heavy.] 

1.  Lazy;  indolent. — 2.  Reluctant;  unwilling. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Sweet  (swet),  a.  [A.  Sax.  swete,  swSt,  O.  Fris. 
swete,  D.  zoet,  O.H.G.  suozi,  Mod.  G.  suss, 
Icel.  scetr,  sotr,  Goth,  suits,  forsvotis.  From 
a  widely  spread  root,  seen  also  in  L.  suavts, 
for  suadvis,  sweet;  Gr.  hedys,  agreeable; 
handano,  to  please;  Skr.  svddus,  sweet,  svad, 
to  taste.  Suave,  assuage,  are  from  the  L. 
suavis,  through  the  French.]  1.  Having  a 
pleasant  or  agreeable  taste  or  flavour  like 
that  of  sugar  or  honey;  opposed  to  sour  and 
bitter. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  Milton. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  fragrant.     '  Burn 
sweet  wood  to  make  the   lodging   sweet.' 
Shak.~3.  Pleasing  to  the  ear;  making  ex- 
cellent music;  soft;  melodious;  harmoni- 
ous. 

Her  speech  is  graced  with  sweeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found.  Waller. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye;  beautiful. 

Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. 

Shak. 

5.  Pleasing,  agreeable,  or  grateful  to  the 
mind;  exciting  pleasant  or  agreeable  feel- 
ings. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home; 
Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look,  brighter  when  we  come, 

6.  Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades. 
Job  xxxviii.  31. 

7.  Kind;  obliging;  mild;  soft;  bland;  as, 
sweet  manners. 

Since  his  ways  are  sweet 

And  theirs  are  bestial,  they  hold  him  less  than  man. 
Tennyson. 


8.  Fresh;  not  salt  or  salted. 

The  sails  are  drunk  with  showers,  and  drop  with  rain, 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.  Dryden. 

9.  Not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome 
state ;  as,  (a)  not  stale ;  as,  sweet  butter. 
(&)  Not  sour;  as,  sweet  milk  or  bread,  (c)  Not 
putrescent  or  putrid;  as,  sweet  meat. — Sweet 
htrbx,  fragrant  herbs  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes. — A  sweet  tooth,,  a  great  liking  for 
sweet  things  or  sweetmeats.  —  To  be  sweet 
upon,  to  be  in  love  with;  to  have  an  especial 
fondness  for.    [Colloq.] 

'  I  think  he  is  sweet  upon  your  daughter.1 — '  Tut, 
my  good  sir,  .  .  .  young  people,  young  people.  No 
more  sweetness  than  is  in  that.'  Dickens. 

— Sweet  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds;  as,  szceei-flavoured, 
sweet-tempered,  sweet-toned,  and  the  like.  — 
SYN.  Dulcet,  luscious,  fragrant,  melodious, 
harmonious,  pleasant,  agreeable,  grateful, 
mikt,  bland,  fresh. 

Sweet  (swet),  n.  1.  That  which  is  sweet  to 
the  taste:  used  chiefly  in  the  plural;  as,  (a) 
sweetmeats;confectionery;preserves;sugar; 
honey,  &c.  (6)  Home-made  wines,  meads, 
metheglin,  &c.— 2.  That  which  is  pleasant 
to  the  sense  of  smell;  a  perfume.  'Odori- 
ferous sweets.1  Prior.— 3.  Something  pleas- 
ing or  grateful  to  the  mind;  as,  the  sweets 
of  domestic  life;  the  sweets  of  office. 

Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Shak. 

4.  A  word  of  endearment.  'Wherefore  frowns 
my  sweet?'  B.  Jonson. 

Sweet-apple  (swet'ap-1),  n.  Same  as  Sweet- 
sop. 

Sweet-bay  (swet'ba),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Laurus  (//.  nobUis).  See  LAUREL. 

Sweet-bread  (swet'bred),  n.  The  pancreas 
of  an  animal,  as  of  a  calf  or  sheep,  used  as 
food. 

Sweet-breasted  (swefbrest-ed),  a.  Sweet- 
voiced:  from  breast,  in  the  old  sense  of  mu- 
sical voice.  '  Sweet-breasted  as  the  night- 
ingale or  thrush.'  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Sweet-brier,  Sweet-briar  (swel/bri-er),  n. 
Rosa  rubiginosa,  a  bushy  species  of  rose 
with  small  leaves  and  flowers,  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  open  bushy  places,  and 
remarkable  for  the  sweet  balsamic  smell  of 
its  leaves,  on  account  of  which  it  is  often 
planted  in  hedges  and  shrubberies. 

Sweet -calabash  (swet-kal'a-bash),  n.  A 
West  Indian  species  of  passion-flower  (Pas- 
siftora  inali/onnis),  producing  large  flowers 
and  a  round  edible  fruit. 

Sweet -calamus,  Sweet-cane  (swet-kal'a- 
mus,  swet'kan),  n.  An  aromatic  plant, 
sometimes  called  Lemon-grass  and  Spike- 
nard. 

Sweet-Cicely  (swet-sis'e-li),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Myrrhis  (M.  odorata).  See  MYR- 
RHIS. 

Sweet-cistus  (swet-sis'tus),  n.  A  shrub  of 
the  genus  Cistus  (C.  vUlosus). 

Sweet-corn  (swet'korn),  n.  A  variety  of 
maize,  of  a  sweet  taste. 

Sweeten  (swet'n),  v.t.  [Sweet,  and  verb- 
forming  suffix  -en,  to  make.]  1.  To  make 
sweet  to  the  taste. 

Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast.    Swift. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind; 
as,  to  sweeten  life;  to  sweeten  friendship. — 

3.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 
sweetens  his  temper.  W.  Law. 

4.  To  make  less  painful. 

And  she  thy  cares  will  sweeten  with  her  charms. 
Dryden. 

5.  To  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  of;  as, 
to  sweeten  the  joys  or  pleasures  of  life.— 

6.  To  soften  to  the  eye;  to  make  delicate. 

Correggio  has  made  his  name  immortal  by  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweeten- 
ing  his  lights  and  shades.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroy- 
ing noxious  matter;  as,  to  sweeten  rooms  or 
apartments  that  have  been   infected ;  to 
sweeten  the  air.  —8.  To  make  mellow  and  fer- 
tile; as,  to  dry  and  sweeten  soils. — 9.  To  re- 
store to  purity;  as,  to  sweeten  water,  butter, 
or  meat. 

Sweeten  (swet'n),  v.i.    To  become  sweet. 

Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit, 
it  v/iu  sweeten  hastily.  Bacon. 

Sweetener  (swet'n-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  sweetens;  one  who  palliates;  that 
which  moderates  acrimony. 

But  you  who,  till  your  fortune's  made. 

Must  be  a  sweetener  by  your  trade. 

Must  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill.  Swift. 

Powder  of  crab's  eyes  and  claws,  and  burnt  egg- 
shells, are  prescribed  as  sweeteners  of  any  sharp 
humours.  Sir  If.  Temple. 


Sweetening  (swet'n-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  sweetens.— 2.  That  which  sweetens. 

Sweet-fern  (swet'fOrn),  n.  A  small  North 
American  shrub,  having  sweet-scented  or 
aromatic  leaves  resembling  fern  -  leaves 
(Cotnpton  ia  aaplenifolia).  Goodrich. 

Sweet-flag  (swet'flag),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Acorus  (A.  Calamus).  See  SWEET- 

Kl'SH. 

Sweet-gale  (swet'gal),  n,  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Jlyrica  (Jf.  Gate),  called  also  Dutch 
Myrtle  (which  see). 

Sweet-grass  (swet'gras\  n.  The  EnglMi 
name  of  various  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Glyceria  (which  see). 

Sweet-gum  (swet'gum),  n.  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Liquidambar,  the  L.  styracijlua. 

SVeetheart  (swet'hart),  n.  [Said  by  some  to 
be  from  sweet,  and  aug.  personal  suffix  -art, 
~ard,  as  in  braggart,  drunkard,  laggard,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  this 
statement.  It  used  formerly  to  be  written 
as  two  words,  and  was  so  written  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.]  A  lover  male 
or  female. 

Mistress,  .  .  .  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert ;  take  your  sweet fiearfs  hat 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows.  Shak. 

Sweetheart  (swgt'hart),  v.t.  To  act  the 
part  of  a  lover  to;  to  pay  court  to;  to  gal- 
lant; as,  to  sweetheart  a  lady.  [Colloq.] 

Sweetheart  (swet'hart),  v.i.  To  perform  the 
part  of  a  lover;  to  act  the  gallant;  to  play 
the  wooer;  as,  he  is  going  a  sweetheart  ing. 

Sweeting (swet'ing),  n.  1.  A  sweet  apple.— 
2.  A  term  of  endearment.  'Trip  no  further, 
pretty  sweeting.'  Shak. 

Sweetish  (swet'ish),  a.  Somewhat  sweet  or 
grateful  to  the  taste. 

Sweetishness  (swet'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  sweetish. 

Sweet-John  (swet'jon),  n.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  variety  of  pink  (Dianthus), 
generally  to  narrow-leaved  varieties  of  D. 
barbatus. 

Sweet-leaf  (swet'lef),  n.  A  small  evergreen 
tree  or  shrub  (Symplocos  tinctoria)  growing 
in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  for  dyeing  silk  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  They  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
are  much  relished  by  cattle.  Called  also 
Horse-sugar. 

Sweetly  (swet'Ii),  adv.  In  a  sweet  manner; 
gratefully; agreeably; harmoniously.  'Smell- 
ing so  sweetly.'  Shak.  'Walk  softly  and 
look  sweetly.'  Shak.  'The  Holy  Spirit  who 
sweetly  and  mightily  ordereth  all  things.' 
Card.  Manning. 

He  sweetly  temper'd  awe.  Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 
Unless  he  was,  like  Phoebus,  yourjg.        Swift. 

Sweet-marjoram  (swet-maVjo-ram),  n.  A 
very  fragrant  plant,  of  the  genus  Origanum, 
the  O.  Majorana.  See  MARJORAM. 

Sweet-maudlin  (swet-mad'lin),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  Achillea,  the  A.  Ageratum. 

Sweetmeat  (swet'met),  n.  An  article  of 
confectionery  made  wholly  or  principally  of 
sugar ;  fruit  preserved  with  sugar.as  peaches, 
pears,  melons,  nuts,  orange-peel,  and  the 
like. 

Sweetness  (swet'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing sweet,  in  any  of  its  senses;  as,  (a)  grate- 
fulness to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell;  fra- 
grance ;  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  melody ; 
as,  sweetness  of  taste;  sweetness  of  the  voice. 
(6)  Delightful  character  possessed  by  pol- 
ished and  poetical  language,  usually  con- 
trasted with  strength. 

Keats,  enchanted  with  the  study  of  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  revived  in  his  'Endymion'  the  over-luxuriant 
sweetness  of  Marlowe's  'Sestiad.'  Quart.  Rev. 

(c)  Agreeableness  of  manners;  gentleness; 
mildness ;  obliging  civility ;  as,  sweetness  of 
behaviour,  (d)  Softness;  mildness;  amiabil- 
ity. 'A  most  amiable  sweetness  of  temper.' 
Swift. 

Sweet-Oil  (swet'oil),  n.    Olive-oil. 

Sweet-pea  (swet'pe),  n.  Lathyrusodoratus, 
an  annual  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  its  showy  sweet-scented 
flowers,  two  or  rarely  three  being  together 
on  one  peduncle. 

Sweet -potato  (swet'po-ta-to),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Batatas  (B.  edulis),  nat.  order 
Convolvulacese.  The  leaves  are  smooth, 
usually  hastate  or  three-lobed ;  the  flowers 
are  white  externally  and  purplish  within, 
disposed  in  clusters  upon  axillary  foot- 
stalks. The  roots  are  fleshy  and  spindle- 
shaped,  and  were  formerly  imported  into 
England  by  way  of  Spain  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  sold  as  a  delicacy,  which  is  the 
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potato  of  Shakspere  and  contemporary 
writers,  the  common  potato  being  then 
scarcely  known  in  Europe.  See  BATATAS. 


Sweet-potato  {Batatas  ednlis). 

Sweet -root  (swet'rot),  n.  The  liquorice 
(Glycyrrhiza  glabra). 

Sweet-rush  (swet'rush),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Acorua  (A.  Calamus),  found  growing 
in  ponds,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  other 
wet  places  in  England,  and  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  Continent,  of  India,  and  of 
North  America.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  thick  jointed  rhizome  or  root-stock  nu- 
merous roots  are  thrown  down,  while  from 
the  upper  surface  arise  a  number  of  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  also  a  long  leaf-like 
stalk  from  which  issues  a  spike  of  densely- 
packed  greenish  flowers.  All  parts  of  the 
plant,  but  especially  the  perennial  rhizome 
(known  as  calamus-root),  have  a  strong 
aromatic  and  slightly  acrid  taste;  and  hence 
the  rhizome  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  tonic  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  ague.  It  is  also 


Sweet-rush  (Acorus  Calamus}. 

used  by  confectioners  as  a  candy ;  by  per- 
fumers in  the  preparation  of  aromatic  vine- 
gar and  other  perfumed  articles,  as  hair- 
powders  ;  and  by  manufacturers  of  beer  and 
gin  as  a  flavouring  ingredient. 
Sweet-scented  ( swet'sent-ed ),  a.  Having 
a  sweet  smell ;  fragrant.  —  Sweet  -  scented 
grass,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Anthoxanthum 
(A.  odoratum).  See  SPRING-GRASS.  . 
Sweet -sop  (swet'sop),  n.  An  evergreen 
shrub  or  tree,  Anona  squamosa,  allied  to 
the  custard-apple.  It  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  bears  a  greenish  fruit,  sweet 
and  pulpy,  covered  with  scales  like  a  pine- 
apple. 

Sweet  -  sultan  (swet-sul'tan),  n.  See  SUL- 
TAN-FLOWER. 

Sweet-violet  (swet-vi'6-let),  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Viola,  the  V.  odorata,  a  favourite 
flower,  and  a  native  of  England. 
Sweet-water  (swet'wa-ter),  n.  A  variety 
of  white  grape  containing  a  sweet  watery 
juice.  Simmonds. 

Sweet-william  (swet-wil'yam),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Dianthus,  the  D.  barbate,  a 
species  of  pink  of  many  varieties,  cultivated 
in  flower-gardens. 

Sweet -willow  (swet-wil'6),  n.  Same  as 
Sweet-gale. 

Sweet -wood  (swet'wud),  n.  1.  Another 
name  for  the  Lanrus  nobttis,  or  sweet-bay 
See  LAUREL.— 2.  The  timber  of  Oreodaphne 
exaltata,  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica. 
Sweetwort  (swet'wert),  n.  Any  plant  of  a 
sweet  taste. 


Sweet-wort  (swet'wert),  71.  A  sweet  infu- 
sion of  malt  for  brewing;  the  saccharine  in- 
fusion produced  by  mashing. 

Swegh.t  ".  [See  SWAY.]  A  violent  motion. 
Chaucer. 

Swemmote,  ».    See  SWAINMOTE. 

Swell  (swel),  v.i.  pret  swelled;  pp.  swelled 
or  swollen.  Swollen  is  now  more  frequently 
used  as  an  adjective.  [A.  Sax.  swellan, 
pret.  sweal,  sweoll,  pp.  swollen,  to  swell,  to  be 
tumid;  Icel.  svella,  to  swell,  to  grow  wrath- 
ful; D.  zwellen,  G.  schwellen,  to  swell,  dilate, 
&c.  Origin  doubtful;  perhaps  same  word 
as  well,  to  bubble  up,  with  an  intens.  s. 
Some  connect  it  with  L.  salum,  the  sea.] 

1.  To  grow  bulkier ;  to  dilate  or  extend  the 
exterior  surface  or  dimensions  by  matter 
added  within,  or  by  expansion  of  the  in- 
closed substance;  as.thelegssieeii  in  dropsy; 
a  bruised  part  swells;  a  tumour  swells;  a 
bladder  swells  by  inflation.— 2.  To  increase 
in  size  or  extent  by  any  addition;  as,  a  river 
swells  and  overflows  its  banks.— 3.  To  rise 
or  be  driven  into  waves  or  billows ;  as,  in  a 
tempest,  the  ocean  swells  into  waves.     'The 
sioellintj  Adriatic  seas.'   Shak.— 4.  To  be  in- 
flated; to  belly,  as  sails.— 5.  To  protuberate; 
to  bulge  out;  as,  a  cask  swells  in  the  middle. 
6.  To  rise  in  altitude;  as,  land  swells  into 
hills.— 7.  To  be  putted  up  with  some  feeling; 
to  show  outwardly  elation  or  excitement; 
hence,  to  strut;  to  look  big;  as,  to  swell  with 
pride,  anger,  rage,  or  the  like. 

Here  he  comes  welling  like  a  turkey  cock.    Shak. 
Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state.    Dryden. 
You  swelt  at  the  tartan,  as  the  bull  is  said  to  do  at 
scarlet.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

8.  To  rise  and  gather;  to  well  up.  'The 
tears  that  sweU  in  me.'  Shak.— 9.  To  grow 
and  increase  in  the  mind.  'The  unseen 
grief  that  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured 
soul.'  Shak.  —  10.  To  become  larger  in 
amount ;  as,  many  little  debts  added  swell 
to  a  great  sum.— 11.  To  gain  or  increase  in 
intensity,  strength,  or  volume,  as  sound. 
iwell  (swel),  v.t.  1.  To  increase  the  size, 
bulk,  or  dimensions  of;  to  cause  to  rise, 
dilate,  or  increase ;  as,  rains  and  dissolving 
snow  swell  the  rivers  in  spring,  and  cause 
floods.  '  The  water  swells  a  man. '  Shak. — 

2.  To  aggravate;  to  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  the  accuser,  when  such  pecca- 
dillos are  put  to  swell  the  charge.          Atterbury. 

3.  To  inflate ;  to  puff  up ;  to  raise  to  arro- 
gance.    'If  it  did  swell  my  thoughts  to  any 
strain  of  pride.'    Shak. 

The  king  of  men,  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
Refused  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  denied. 
Dryaen. 

4.  To  increase  gradually  the  intensity,  force, 
or  volume  of;  as,  to  swell  a  tone. 

Swell  (swel),  7».  1.  The  act  of  swelling;  rise; 
gradual  increase;  as,  (o)  augmentation  in 
bulk ;  a  dilating  or  bulging.  (6)  Elevation ; 
rise :  referring  to  height,  (c)  Increase  of 
strength,  intensity,  or  volume :  referring  to 
sound.  'And  when  music  arose  with  its  vo- 
luptuous swell.'  Byron,  (d)  Increase  of  power 
in  style ;  increase  of  rhetorical  force.  'The 
swell  and  subsidence  of  his  periods. '  Landor. 
2.  An  elevation  of  land;  a  rounded  height; 
an  undulation;  as,  a  wide  plain  abound- 
ing with  little  swells.  —  3.  A  succession  of 
long  unbroken  waves  setting  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  after  a  storm;  the  waves  or  fluc- 
tuations of  the  sea  after  a  storm;  a  bil- 
low; a  surge;  as,  a  heavy  swell  is  setting 
into  the  harbour.  —  4.  In  music,  (a)  a  gra- 
dual increase  and  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  sound ;  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
combined.  ((>)  The  sign  -=d  "^ 
which  indicates  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  sound,  (c)  An  arrangement  in  an 
organ  (and  in  some  harmoniums)  whereby 
the  player  can  increase  or  diminish  the  in 
tensity  of  the  sound  at  will.  In  the  organ 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  with  a  sepa 
rate  key-board,  and  forming  a  separate  de 
partment  (called  the  swell -organ).  The 
loudness  or  softness  of  the  tone  is  regulated 
by  opening  or  shutting,  by  means  of  a  pedal 
a  set  of  slats  like  a  Venetian  blind,  which 
forms  part  of  the  frame  in  which  the  pipe 
are  inclosed. — 5.  A  slang  word  applied  some 
times  in  a  laudatory  sense  to  a  person  o 
high  standing  or  of  great  mark  or  impor 
tance,  but  more  generally  in  a  depreciatory 
sense  to  a  showy,  dashing,  assuming  person 
as  a  fashionable  person,  a  dandy,  a  fop,  o 
the  like. 

Bruce  can't  be  such  a  swell  as  one  fancied.     He 
only  taken  a  second.  Farrar. 

Swell  (swel),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  swell  o 
swells;  characterized  by  more  or  less  showi 


ness  in  dress;  showily  or  assumingly  gen- 
teel; dandified.     [Slang.] 
We  don't  know  many  people  here  yet.    'Tis  rather 
swell  neighbourhood.  Dean  Ramsny. 

welling  (swel'ing),  71.  1.  A  tumour,  or  any 
morbid  enlargement  of  the  natural  size;  as, 
a  swelling  on  the  hand  or  leg.— 2.  Protuber- 
ance; prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings.  Newton. 

3.  A  rising  or  inflation,  as  by  passion  or 
other  powerful  emotion;  as,  the  swellings  of 
anger,  grief,  or  pride. 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 
Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  ample  might?      Aeals. 

4.  An  overflow;  an  inundation. 

Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swell- 
ing of  Jordan.  Jer.  Jdix.  19. 

Swelling  (swel'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Turgid;  in- 
flated ;  bombastic ;  as,  swelling  words ;  a 
swelling  style.— 2.  Grand;  pompous;  magni- 
ficent. '  A  more  swelling  port  than  my  faint 
means  would  grant  continuance.'  Shak. 

Swellish  (swel'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  swell  or  dandy;  foppish; 
dandified;  stylish;  would-be  fashionable  or 
aristocratic ;  as,  he  puts  on  swellish  airs. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Swell-mob  (swel'mob),  n.  The  class  of 
pickpockets  who  go  about  genteelly  dressed 
in  order  to  mix  in  crowds,  <&c.,  with  less 
suspicion  or  chance  of  recognition.  [Slang.  ] 

He  is  renowned  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
swell-mot'.  Dickens. 

iwell-mobsman  (swel-mobz'man),  n.    A 
member  of  the  swell-mob;  a  genteelly-clad 
pickpocket.    Mayhew.    [Slang.  ] 
Swell-organ  (swel'or-gan),  n.     See  SWELL, 
n.  4,  (c). 

Swelt  t  (swelt),  pret.  &  pp.  of  swell. 
Swelt  t  (swelt),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  sweltan,  Goth. 
swiltan,  ga-swiltan,  to  perish,  to  die ;  Icel. 
sveltn,  Sw.  smlta.  Dan.  suite,  to  die,  to  starve; 
lit.  to  perish  from  heat,  the  root  being  seen 
in  A.  Sax.  swelan,  to  burn.  (See  SWEAL.) 
Hence  swelter,  sweltry,  sultry.}  1.  To  die; 
to  perish.  —2.  To  faint;  to  swoon,  as  by  ex- 
cess of  heat;  to  broil  with  heat. 

No  wonder  is  though  that  I  swelte  and  swete. 

Chaucer. 
Nigh  she  swelt  for  passing  joy.        Spenser. 

Swelt  t  (swelt),  v.  t.  To  overpower,  as  with 
heat;  to  cause  to  faint;  to  swelter. 

Is  the  sun  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveller's  cloak 
swelts  him  with  heatt  Bp.  Hall. 

Swelter  (swel'ter),  v.i.  [From  swelt  (which 
see).]  1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with 
heat;  to  be  ready  to  perish  with  heat.— 
2.t  To  welter;  to  soak;  as,  knights  sweltered 
in  their  gore.  Drayton. 

Swelter  (swel'ter),  v.t.  1.  To  oppress  with 
heat.  '  One  climate  would  be  scorched 
and  sweltered  with  everlasting  dog-days.' 
Bentley.  —  2.t  To  accumulate  by  internal 
heat. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one, 
Swelter'il  venom  sleeping  got.  Shak. 

['Sweltered  venom'  is  also  explained  as 
venom  moistened  with  the  animal's  sweat.) 

Sweltryt  (swel'tri),  a.  [O.E.  sueltrie,  from 
«ceter  (which  see);  hence,  sultry,  a  slightly 
modified  form.]  Suffocating  with  heat;  op- 
pressive with  heat;  sultry. 

Swepe  (swep),  7i.  A  large  kind  of  oar.  See 
SWEEP. 

Swept  (swept),  pret.  &  pp.  of  sweep. 

Swerd  t  (swerd),  n.     Sward. 

Swern. t  For  Swercn,  t  pres.  tense  pi.  of  swere 
(swear).  Chaucer. 

Swertla  (swerai-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Iman 
Swert,  a  famous  cultivator  of  bulbs  and 
flowers  in  Holland.]  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs,  .nat.  order  Gentianaceee.  They  have 
radical,  nerved,  ovate  leaves,  attenuated  at 
each  extremity,  and  usually  purple,  star- 
shaped  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Central 
Europe  and  Asia,  occurring  also  in  Northern 
India.  The  Tartars  apply  the  leaves  to 
wounds,  and  the  Russians  use  an  infusion 
of  them  medicinally. 

Swerve  (swerv),  v.i.  pret.  swerved;  ppr. 
swerving.  [O.E.  swarve,  A.  Sax.  sweorj'an; 
same  word  as  Icel.  svarfa,  to  swerve,  to 
sweep  aside,  D.  zwerven,  to  swerve,  to  rove, 
to  wander,  L.G.  swarven,  to  swerve,  O.H.G. 
and  O.Sax.  suerban,  Goth,  svairban,  to  wipe 
or  whisk  away.  According  to  Wedgwood 
the  radical  image  is  a  hum  or  confused 
noise,  whence  we  get  that  of  whirling,  turn- 
ing aside,  &c. ;  so  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  swarm.  In  sense  4  it  corresponds  with 
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swarm,  to  climb.]  1.  To  wander;  to  rove; 
to  stray;  to  roam;  to  ramble. 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run 

To  catch  her  sparrow  which  from  her  did  sivenv. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  wander  from  any  line  prescribed  or 
from  a  rule  of  duty;  to  depart  from  what 
is  established  by  law,  duty,  or  custom ;  to 
deviate. 

Xor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  rwerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
ifutnt, 

In  the  execution  of  their  trusts  they  mrive  from 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Many  who,  through  the  contagion  of  evil  example, 
nutrve  exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their  holy  reli- 
gion. Atlertury. 

3  To  turn  to  one  side;  to  bend;  to  incline; 
to  waver.  'The  battle  gwerved.'  iltiton. 
•  Pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves  to  left  and 
right  thro' meadowy  curves.'  Tennyson.— 
4.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or 
turning. 

The  tree  was  high. 

Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  nvtrv'a. 
Dryden. 

Swet  (swet),  pret.  &  pp.  of  sweat.    [Rare.] 
Swete  t  v  i.    To  sweat.     Chaucer. 
Sweven,t  n.    [A.  Sax.  swefen,  from  swefan, 
to  fall  asleep,  to  sleep ;  Icel.  svefn,  sleep. 
Same  root  as  L.  tarn/nut,  Gr.  hypnos,  sleep, 
Skr.  svap,  to  sleep.]    A  dream.    Chaucer. 

Dan  Cupido 
Sure  sent  thylke  sivevrti  to  mine  head.    Old  play. 

Swich,t  Swilket  (swich,  swilk),  a.  [See 
SUCH.]  Such. 

Swidder  (swid'er),  n.  and  v.i.  See  S WITHER. 

Swietenia  (swl-e-te'ni-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Gerard  Van  Swieten,  a  Dutch  botanist  and 
author.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Cedrelacese,  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  the 
world,  forming -large  trees,  and  yielding 
valuable  timber.  See  MAHOGANY. 

Swift  (swift),  a.  [A.  Sax.  swift,  from  the 
stem  of  swtfan,  to  move  quickly,  to  turn 
round,  to  revolve;  Icel.  svlfa,  to  be  carried, 
to  glide,  xvif,  sudden  movement;  D.  zweven, 
G.  schweben,  Dan.  svceve,  to  wave,  to  float, 
to  hover;  same  root  as  E.  sweep  and  swoop.] 

1.  Moving  with  great  speed,  celerity,  velo- 
city, or  rapidity;  fleet;  rapid;  quick;  speedy. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 

strong.  Eccles.  ix.  u. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shak. 

2.  Ready;  prompt;  quick.  '  Having  so  swift 
and  excellent  a  wit.'    Shale. 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath.  Jain.  i.  19. 

3.  Coming  suddenly,  without  delay. 

There  shall  be  false  teachers  amongyou,  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves 
rwi/t  destruction.  3  Pet.  ii.  2. 

4.  Of  short  continuance ;  rapidly  passing. 
'  Make  swift  the  pangs  of  my  queen's  tra- 
vails."   Shak. 

Swift  (swift),  adv.  In  a  swift  or  rapid 
manner;  swiftly.  'Light  boats  sail  swift.' 
Shak. 

Swift  (swift), «.  1.  The  current  of  a  stream. 
'  He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  wa- 
ter.' Iz.Walton.  [Rare.]— 2.  A  reel  or  turning 
instrument  for  winding  yam. — 3.  The  com- 
mon name  of  birds  of  the  genus  Cypselus, 


Common  Swift  (Cypstlus  aptts\ 

family  Cypselidae.  They  have  an  outward  re- 
semblance to  the  swallows,  but  differ  much 
from  them  in  various  structural  points.  The 
common  swift  (C.  apits)  has  the  greatest 
powers  of  flight  of  any  bird  that  visits  Britain. 
Its  colour  is  in  general  a  sombre  or  sooty 
black,  with  a  grayish-white  patch  under  the 


chin.  The  beak  is  black,  shorter  than  that 
of  the  swallow,  and  without  the  lateral 
bristles.  The  wings  are  even  longer  than 
those  of  the  swallow,  and  are  sickle-shaped. 
The  tarsi  are  short,  and  feathered  to  the 
toes,  which  are  all  directed  forwards.  The 
swifts  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  air, 
where  they  pursue  their  insect  prey.  Their 
flight  is  swift  and  shooting,  anil  their  scream 
very  different  from  the  twittering  of  the 
swallow.  They  build  their  nests  in  holes 
in  the  walls  of  houses,  in  rocks,  and  some- 
times in  hollow  trees.  The  swift  reaches  its 
summer  quarters  later,  and  leaves  earlier 
than  the  swallows.  Another  species,  the 
white-bellied  or  Alpine  swift  (C.  alpinus),  is 
known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  only  a  rare 
straggler.  The  weight  of  the  swift  is  most 
disproportionately  small  to  its  extent  of 
wing,  the  former  being  scarcely  an  ounce, 
the  latter  18  inches,  the  length  of  the  body 
being  near  8  inches.  The  swift  is  widely 
spread  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  American  swift  (Chcetura  pelasgia)  is 
smaller,  has  the  hind-toe  directed  back- 
wards, and  the  tail-feathers  stiff  as  in  wood- 
peckers. It  is  commonly  called  the  chim- 
ney swallow.  — 4.  The  common  newt  or  eft, 
a  species  of  lizard. 

Swifter  (swift'er),n.  [Icel.  sviptingr.]  Saut. 
a  rope  used  to  confine  the  bars  of  the  capstan 
in  their  sockets  while  men  are  turning  it; 
also,  a  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longitu- 
dinally to  strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  in 
collision.  Swif  ters  also  are  two  shrouds  fixed 
on  the  starboard  and  larboard  sides  of  the 
lower  masts,  above  all  the  other  shrouds,  to 
give  the  masts  additional  security. 

Swifter  (swift'er),  v.t  jVaut  to  stretch,  as 
shrouds,  by  tackles. 

Swiftfoot  (swift'fut),  a.  Swift  of  foot; 
nimble.  'The  swiftfoot  hare.'  Mir.  for 

Swift-footed  (swift'fut-ed),  a.  Fleet;  swift 
iu  running. 

The  sTvi/f-footed  martin  pursued  him.    Arbutknot. 

Swift-handed  (swift'hand-ed),  a.  Prompt 
of  action;  ready  to  draw  the  sword.  'A 
swift-handed,  deep-hearted  race  of  men.' 
Carlyle. 

Swift-heeled  (swiffheld),  a.    Swift  of  foot. 

She  takes  delight 
The  rurift-hetrd  horse  to  praise.         Congrcve. 

Swiftly  (swift'li),  adv.  In  a  swift  or  rapid 
manner;  fleetly;  rapidly;  with  celerity;  with 
quick  motion  or  velocity. 

Pleas'd  with  the  passage  we  slide  swiftly  on.  Dryden. 
Swiftness  (swift'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  swift;  speed;  rapid  motion; 
quickness;  celerity;  velocity;  rapidity;  ex- 
pedition :  a  word  of  general  import,  appli- 
cable to  every  kind  of  motion  and  to  every- 
thing that  moves;  as,  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird;  the  swiftness  of  a  stream;  swiftness  of 
descent  in  a  falling  body;  swiftness  of 
thought;  &c. 

Enforced  she  was  to  wed  him  in  her  tears 
And  with  a  shameful  swiftness.  Tennyson, 

Swift-winged  (swift'wingd),  a.  Rapid  in 
flight.  'Nor  staying  longer  than  one  swift- 
winged  night'  Prior. 

Swig  (swig),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  swilgan,  swetgan, 
to  swallow,  to  devour.  The  change  swilg, 
swig,  is  similar  to  that  in  balg,  bag.  See 
SWILL,  SWALLOW.]  1.  To  drink  by  large 
draughts;  to  drink  off  rapidly  and  greedily; 
as,  to  swig  one's  liquor.  [Colloq.  ]— 2.  t  To 
suck  greedily.  '  The  lambkins  sioig  the  teat.' 
Creech. 

Swig  (swig),  v.i.  To  take  a  swig  or  deep 
draught ;  as,  he  swigged  at  the  bottle. 
[Colloq.] 

Swig  (swig),  n.  1.  A  large  draught.  'The 
sailor  having  taken  a  swig  at  the  bottle.' 
Slarryat  [Colloq.]— 2.  Ale  and  toasted 
bread.  Latham.—  3.  Naut.  a  pulley  with 
ropes  which  are  not  parallel. 

Swig  (swig),v.«.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  swtgan,  to  be 
silent]  To  castrate,  as  a  ram,  by  binding 
the  testicles  tight  with  a  string  so  that  they 
mortify  and  slough  off.  [Local.] 

Swill  (swil),  v.t.  [From  A.  Sax.  twilian,  Sc. 
sieeel,  to  wash ;  partly  influenced  by  the  allied 
A.  Sax.  swilgan,  swelgan,  to  swallow,  G. 
schwelgen,  to  drink  hard,  to  revel.  See  SWAL- 
LOW, Swia.]  1.  To  wash;  to  drench.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Sitriii'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.     Sheik. 

2.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily.  '  Devouring 
sliced  beef  and  swilling  port  and  punch.' 
Smollett. 


The  wretched  bloody  and  usurping  boar  .  .  . 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash.  Shak. 

3.  To  inebriate;  to  swell  with  fulness. 

I  should  be  loth 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 

Swill  (swil),  u. i.  1.  To  drink  greedily;  to 
drink  to  excess.  South. — 2,f  To  be  intoxi- 
cated. 

Swill  (swil).ji.  1.  Large  draughts  of  liquor; 
or  drink  taken  in  excessive  quantities.— 

2.  The  wash  or  mixture  of  liquid  substances, 
given  to  swine.     Called  also  Swillings. 

Give  swine  such  rwill  as  you  have.     Mortimer. 

Swill er  (swil'er),  n.  One  who  swills;  one 
who  drinks  voraciously. 

Swilley  (swil'li),  n.  [In  meaning  1  from 
swill;  in  meaning  2  doubtful.]  1.  An  eddy 
or  whirlpool.  [Provincial.  ]— 2.  A  coal-field 
of  small  extent.  [Provincial.] 

Swillings  (swil'ingz),  n.  pi.     Swill. 

Swim  (swim),  v.i.  pret.  swam  or  swum;  pp. 
sicitm;  ppr.  swimming.  [A.  Sax.  swim-man, 
pret.  swam,  pi.  swummon,  pp.  svntmmen; 
L.G.  swimmen,  Icel.  svimma,  G.  schwimmen 
—to  swim ;  probably  connected  with  sound 
(of  the  sea)  and  with  swamp.  In  the  sense 
of  being  dizzy  it  is  of  different  origin,  viz. 
Icel.  svima,  to  be  giddy,  A.  Sax.  tswltna,  Icel. 
svimi,  dizziness,  stupor.  See  SQUEAMISH.} 

1.  To  be  supported  on  water  or  other  fluid  ; 
to  float;  not  to  sink;  as,  any  substance  will 
swim  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that 
of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. — 2.  To 
move  progressively  in  water  by  means  of 
the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  of  fins. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  Shak. 

3.  To  glide  with  a  smooth  motion. 

A  hov'ring  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sitjht. 
Dryden. 

4.  To  be  flooded ;  to  be  overflowed  or  drenched ; 
as,  the  earth  swim*  in  rain. 

All  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  rwim;  I  watermy 
couch  with  my  tears.  Ps.  vi.  6. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim. 
Thomson. 

5.  To  overflow ;  to  abound ;  to  have  abund- 
ance.    'They  now  swim  in  joy.'    Milton.— 
G.  To  be  dizzy  or  vertiginous;  to  have  giddi- 
ness ;  to  have  a  sensation  as  if  the  head 
were  turning  round.     'Which  oftentime  I 
read,  till  my  head  swims.'    Tennyson. 

Swim  (swim),  v.t.  1.  To  pass  or  cross  by 
swimming;  to  move  on  or  in  by  swimming; 
as,  to  swim  a  stream. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  fwim  the  stormy  main. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter 
parts   may  swim ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  for 
seed. — 3.  To  cause  to  swim  or  float;  as,  to 
swim  a  horse  across  a  river. 

Swim  (swim),  n.  1.  The  act  of  swimming ; 
period  or  extent  of  swimming;  as,  to  take  a 
long  swim. — 2.  A  smooth,  gliding  motion. 

Both  the  swim  and  the  trip  are  properly  mine; 
everybody  will  affirm  it  that  has  any  judgment  ill 
dancing,  I  assure  you.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  The  air-bladder  or  sound  of  fishes. 
Swimmer  (swim'er),  n.    1.  One  who  swims. 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.     B^-ron. 

2,  A  bird  that  swims,  as  the  duck  and  goose; 
specifically  (pi.),  an  order  of  birds.  See 
NATATORES. — 3.  pi.  A  tribe  of  spiders  (Ara- 
neidse  natantes)  which  live  in  water,  and 
there  spin  their  webs  to  entrap  their  prey. — 

4.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 
Swimmeret  (swim'er-et),  ?i.     In  zool.  the 

hinder  limb  or  abdominal  appendage  of 
crustaceans  (lobsters),  in  which  the  endo- 
podite  and  exopodite  are  well  developed. 
The  swimmerets  are  used  by  these  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  eggs. 

Swimming  (swim'ing),n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of 
sustaining  and  propelling  the  body  in  water. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  animal  tribes  are 
furnished  with  a  greater  or  less  capacity  for 
swimming  either  in  water  or  on  its  surface, 
but  man  is  unqualified  for  swimming  with- 
out learning  to  do  so  as  an  art,  owing  to  the 
structure  of  his  body.  The  head  by  its  gra- 
vity naturally  sinks  in  water,  and  thus  causes 
drowning,  unless  it,  or  at  least  the  mouth, 
can  be  kept  above  the  surface  by  art.  The 
art  of  swimming  chiefly  consists  in  keeping 
the  head  above  water,  and  using  the  hands 
and  feet  as  oars  and  helm. —2.  Dizziness. 
'Taken  with  a  grievous  swimming  in  my 
head.'  Driiden. 

Swimming-bath  (swim 'ing -bath),  n.  A 
bath  lur^e  enough  for  swimming  in. 

Swimming-bell  (swim'ing-bel),  n.  In  zool. 
same  as  Aectocalyx  (which  see). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Swimming-belt  (swim'ing-belt).n.  An  air- 
inflated  belt,  worn  round  the  person  as  a 
support  in  the  water.  Simmonas. 

Swimmingly  (swim'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  easy, 
JlidHi^maiiuer,  as  if  swimming;  smoothly; 
without  obstruction ;  with  great  success. 
[Colloq.] 

The  Bill  went  nuimmiaftj/  through  the  Commons, 
the  majority  of  two  gradually  swelling  "•"«£•; 

Swimmingness  (swim'ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  swimmina;  an  appearance  of  swim- 
ming. 'A  smiamingnets  iu  the  eyes.  Con- 

s'wimming-pond  (swim'ing-pond),  n.  An 
artificial  1*  ml,  gt-nerally  with  a  sloping  bot- 
tom, in  which  the  art  of  swimming  is  learned 
or  practised.  . 

Swimming-stone  (swim'mg-ston),  n.  A 
light  spongy  kind  of  quartz.  Called  also 
nMting-stone 

Swindle '(swin'dl).r.t  pret.  A  pp.  swindled, 
ppr.  swindling.  [A  word  introduced  dm  ing 
last  century ;  G.  sohwindeln.  to  act  giddily, 
to  cheat,  schwindelei,  fraud,  schwmdler  a 
swindler,  from  schwindel,  dizziness,  mfati 
ation;  from  same  root  as  swoon,  and  A  !>ax- 
tuindan,  tolanguisli.]  To  cheat  and  defraud 
grossly,  or  with  deliberate  artifice;  as,  to 
swindle  a  man  out  of  his  property. 

Lamotte,  .  .  .  under  pretext  of  finding  a  treasure 
had  ™indUd  one  of  them  out  of  three^undred 
livres. 

Swindle  (swin'dl),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
swindling;  a  fraudulent  scheme  intended  to 
dupe  people  out  of  money ;  an  act  of  cheat- 
erv;  an  imposition. 

Swindler  (swin'dler),n.  One  who  swindles; 
one  who  defrauds  grossly,  or  one  who  makes 
a  practice  of  defrauding  others  by  imposi- 
tion or  deliberate  artifice;  a  cheat;  a  rogue. 


tasoa 

SSS5  code,  and  may^be  prosecuted  accord-ngly. 

Swine  (swin),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [A.  Sax  swtn, 
a  widely  spread  word;  D.  amjn,  G.  schwein, 
Dan.  sviin,  Icel.  «>l»,Goth.sc«n,Pol.  jrwuuo, 
Bohem.  swine;  same  root  as  sow,  L.  sus.  »< 
SOW  1  An  ungulate;  a  mammal  of  the  genus 
Sus  which  furnishes  man  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  most  nourishing  food;  a  hog. 
The  fat  or  lard  of  this  animal  enters  into 
various  dishes  in  cookery.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  the  hog  or  swine  bred  in  Britain 
are  partly  the  result  of  climate  and  keep  in 
the  European  variety,  and  partly  the  effects 
of  crossing  with  the  Chinese  hog. 
Swine-bread  (swin'bred),  n.  A  kind  of 
plant,  truffle.  -  , 

Swine-case,  Swine-crue  OwmTuu,  swin  - 
kro),  n.   A  hog-sty;  a  pen  for  swine.  Called 
also'a  Swine-cot.     [Local] 
Swine-drunk  (swin'drungk),  a.    In  a  state 
of    beastly   intoxication;    beastly   drank. 

Swine-grass  (swm'gras),  n.    A  plant,  knot- 
grass Polygmmn  aviculare. 
Swineherd  (swin'herd),  n.  A  herd  or  keeper 

Swine-oat  (swin'ot),  n.    A  kind  of  oats  cnl- 
tivated  for  the  use  of  pigs,  as  in  Cornwall; 
the  Avena  nuda  of  botanists. 
Swine-pipe  (swin'pip),  n.    A  local  name  of 
the  redwing  thrush  (Turdus  iliacus). 
Swine-pox  (swin'poks),  n.   A  variety  of  the 
chicken-pox,  with  acuminated  vesicles  con- 
taining a  watery  fluid;  the  water-pox. 
Swine's-cress  (swinz'kres),  n.    A  plant  of 
the  genus  Senebiera,  the  S.  Coronopus,  called 
also  Wart-cress.     See  SENE- 
BIERA. 

Swine's-feather  (swmz'feTH- 
6r),  n.     A  small  spear  about 
6  inches  long,  called  also  a    <j3 
Hog's  Bristle,  anciently  used       \ 

as  a  bayonet.    The  name  was 

afterwards,    in    the     seven- 
teenth century,  applied  to  a 

similar  spear  fitted  into  the 

musket  rest  in  order  to  render 

it  a  defence  against  cavalry. 
Swine-stone  (swin'ston),  n. 

A  name  given  to  those  kinds 

of    limestone    which,    when 

rubbed,  emit  a  fetid  odour, 

resembling  that  of  naphtha 

combined  with  sulphuretted 

hydrogen.    See  ANTHRACON-  swine's-feather. 

Swine-Sty  (swin'sti),  n.    A  sty  or  pen  for 

Swine-thistle  (swin'this-1).  n.    A  plant,  the 
sow-thistle  (Simchits  oleraceus). 


Swing  (swing),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  tuning;  ppr. 
swinging.  [A.Sax.  swingan,  pret.  strung,  pp. 
siningen,  to  beat,  to  dash,  to  scourge,  whence 
swengan  toshake,  to  vibrate;  cog.  L.Q.swing- 
en,  Dan.  ninge,  Sw.  rwinga,  G.  schwingen. 
Swinge  is  a  somewhat  modified  form,  swingle 
is  a  derivative,  and  swinlc,  sway,  swag  con- 
nected forms.]  1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a 
body  suspended  in  the  air;  to  wave;  to  vi- 
brate; to  oscillate. 

1  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  riving  faster,  or  con- 
tinue swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  if  exhausted. 

2.  To  practise  swinging;  to  fly  backward 
and  forward,  as  on  a  suspended  rope  ;  as,  a 
man  swings  for  health  orpleasure.— S.A'auf. 
to  move  or  float  round  with  the  wind  or 
tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor.— 
4.  To  be  hanged;  to  be  suspended  by  the 
neck.  [Colloq.] 

I  prophesy  that  before  long  you  and  your  nasty 
cur  will  both  ruling  together.  Marryat. 

Swing  (swing),  v.t.  1.  To  make  to  sway  or 
oscillate  loosely,  to  cause  to  vibrate  orwave, 
as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air. 

They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the 
children,  and  are  ruiunf  by  their  men  visitant^ 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  wave ;  to 
move  to  and  fro ;  to  brandish ;  to  flourish ; 
as  a  man  swings  his  arms  when  he  walks. 
•Suing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee 
down.  Milton. 

The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepared. 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swuiitr  about  his  head  and  cut  the  winds. 

Snaa. 
He  finnfs  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round. 

—To  swing  a  ship,  to  bring  the  ship's  head 
to  each  point  of  the  compass  in  succession, 
in  order  to  correct  the  compass  by  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  local  deviation. 
Swing  (swing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  swinging ; 
a  waving  or  vibratory  motion  of  a  thing  sus- 
pended and  hanging  loose;  oscillation;  mo- 
tion from  one  side  to  the  other;  the  sweep 
of  a  moving  body;  as,  some  people  walk 
with  a  swing;  the  swing  of  a  pendulum.— 

2  A  line  cord,  Ac.,  suspended  and  hanging 
loose,  and  on  which  something  may  swing 
or  oscillate ;  also,  an  apparatus  suspended 
for  persons  to  swing  in,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  seat  suspended  in  the  loop  of  a 
rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  attached 
overhead. 


Some  set  up  nvitifs  in  the  streets,  and  get  money 
of  those  who  will  swing  in  them.  Dainpict: 


3.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  to  which  is 
given  a  swaying  motion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 

For  the  great  tviiif  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 

They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

4  Free  course;  abandonment  to  any  motive; 
unrestrained  liberty  or  license.  '  Take  thy 
swing.'  Dryden. 

Let  them  all  take  their  i-wiaf 
To  pillage  the  king. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency;  natural  bent;  as, 
the  swing  of  propensities. 

Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  governments  were  not 
able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  rwine  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage. 

6  In  mach.  the  distance  from  the  head- 
centre  of  a  lathe  to  the  bed  or  ways,  or  to 
the  rest  —7.  lavehicles,  the  tip  or  projection 
of  the  top  of  a  wheel  outward  from  the 

Swing-beam  (swing-hem),  n.  In  railway 
mack,  a  cross-piece  sustaining  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  and  so  suspended  from  the 
framing  of  a  truck  that  it  may  have  an 
independent  lateral  motion.  Goodrich. 

Swing-boat  (swingTjot),  a.  A  boat-shaped 
carriage  slung  from  a  frame,  swinging  in 
which  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  young 
people  at  fairs,  &c. 

All  the  caravans  and  swing-boats,  and  what  not, 
used  to  assemble  there.  Mayhew. 

Swing  -  bridge  ( swingTrnJ ),  n.  A  form  of 
bridge  that  may  be  moved  by  swinging,  so 
as  to  afford  passage  for  ships  on  a  river, 
canal,  at  the  mouth  of  docks,  Ac.  A  usual 
form  consists  of  two  sections,  each  of  which, 
when  opened,  is  landed  on  its  own  side  of 
the  water,  the  extended  ends  of  the  two 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  affordinga  bridge 
across.  Another  form  is  when  the  whole 
bridge  is  swung  to  one  side ;  and  a  third, 
where  the  whole  bridge  rotates  from  its 
centre  on  a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  water- 
way so  as  to  make  a  passage  on  each  side 
of  it.  Called  also  Swivel-bridge,  Ficot- 
bridge. 


Swinge  (swinj),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  swinged; 
ppr  swingeing.  [A.  Sax.  swingan,  to  swing, 
to  whip.  See  SWING.]  1.  To  beat  soundly; 
to  whip;  to  chastise;  to  punish.  'And 
swinges  his  own  vices  in  his  son.'  Dryden. 
Now  will  he  be  winged  for  reading  my  letter. 

2.  t  To  move,  as  a  lash;  to  lash. 

He.  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.    Milton. 

Swinget(swinj),n.  1.  A  sway.  'That  whilom 
here  bare  swinr/e  among  the  best.  Mir.  for 
Mags.  —  2.  A  swing;  the  sweep  of  anything 
in  motion. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe. 
And  renders  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  nvinge. 

11  tulff. 

Swinge  t  (swinj),  v.t.    To  singe.   Spenser 
Swinge  t  (swinj),  )i.    A  singe.    Beau.&l't 
Swinge -buckler*  (swinj'buk-ler),  n.    A 
swash-buckler;  a  riotous  fellow;  a  roisterer. 

You  had  not  four  such  nuingtbtttklers  in  all  the 
inns  of  court  again.  Shak. 

Swingeing  (swinj'ing),  a.  [It  is  customary 
to  associate  the  idea  of  greatness  or  size 
with  that  of  a  heavy  blow.  See  WHOPPER  ] 
Great;  huge.  'A  swingeing  sum.'  Arbuth- 
not.  'A  swingeing  recompense.'  Byron. 

Swingeingly  (swinj'ing-li),  adv.    Hugely; 
vastly;  greatly.    [Colloq.] 
Swingel  (swing'el),  n.    That  part  of  a  flail 
that  falls  upon  the  grain  iu  threshing;  a 
swiple.    [Local.] 

Swinger  (swing'er  in  meaning  1,  swmj'er  in 
2  and  3),  n.  1.  One  who  swings ;  one  who 
hurls.— 2.  One  who  swinges.— 3.t  Anything 
very  great  or  astonishing ;  a  stunner.  '  To 
make  the  wassaile  a  swinger.'  Herrick. 
Swinging  (swinging),  p.  and  a.  1.  Moving 
to  and  fro;  oscillating;  waving;  brandishing. 
2  Huge;  very  large;  swingeing.  [Colloq.] 
Swinging-boom  (swing'ing-bom),  11.  Nmit. 
the  span  which  distends  the  foot  of  a  lower 
studding-sail. 

Swingingly  ( swing' ing -li),  adv.  Vastly; 
hugely.  [Colloq.] 

Swinging -saw  (swing'ing-sa),  n.  A  saw 
swinging  in  an  arc  from  an  axis  overhead. 
Swingism  (swing'izm),  n.  The  practices  of 
those  agitators  who,  from  1830  to  1833,  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  threatening  letters 
signed  'Swing'  or  'Captain  Swing' to  far- 
mers, landed  proprietors,  Ac. ,  commanding 
them  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  thrashing- 
machine,  to  pay  a  higher  wage  to  their  em- 
ployees and  the  like,  and  iu  case  of  non- 
compliance  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  obnoxious  person's  property;  incendiar- 
ism in  the  fancied  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  agricultural  labourers. 


Thus  at  one  time,  we  have  burking— at  another, 
STvinfisrn—novi  suicide  is  in  vogue,  &c. 

Swing-knife  (swiug'mf),n.  Same  asSwingle- 

Swingle  (swing'gl),  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  swing.] 
To  dangle;  to  wave  hanging.— 2.t  To  swing 
for  pleasure. 

Swingle  (swing'gl),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  swingled; 
ppr  swingling.  [A  freq.  of  swing,  A.  Sax. 
swingan,  to  swing,  to  swinge.]  1.  To  beat ; 
to  scutch  or  clean,  as  flax,  by  heating  it  with 
a  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  large 
knife  [Provincial.]— 2.  To  cut  off  the  tops 
of  without  pulling  up  the  roots,  as  weeds. 

Swingle  (swing'gl),  n.  1.  A  scutcher;  a 
swin°le-staff.— 2.  In  wire-working,  a  wooden 
spoke  fixed  to  the  barrel  that  draws  the 
wire  —3.  One  of  the  spokes  in  the  roller  of 
a  plate-press.— 4.  Same  as  Swingel 
Swingle-staff,  Swingling-knife  (swing'gl. 
staf.  swing-gling-nif),  n.  Different  names 
of  an  instrument  formerly  used  for  beating 
flax  or  hemp,  in  order  to  separate  the  shives 
or  woody  part  from  the  fibres;  a  scutcher 
This  is  effected  now  by  machinery.  Called 
also  Sinngle,  Swing-knife,  Swingling-sta/, 

Swingle'-'tree  ('swing'gl-tre),  n.    Same  as 
Swing-tree. 
Swingle -wand   ( swing '  gl  -  wond ),  n.    * 

Swingling1-  machine    ( swing '  gling  -  ma- 

shen")  n.     A  machine  for  swingling  flax 
Swingiing-staff  (swing'gl  ing-staf),  n.    See 

SWINGLE-STAFF. 
Swingling -tow  (swing'glmg-to),  n.    The 

coarse  part  of  flax  separated  from  the  finer 

by  swingling  and  hatcheling. 
Swing-plough  (swing'plou), ».   Any  plough 

without  wheels. 
Swing  -  tree  (swing'tre),  n.    A  cross-bar  by 

which  a  horse  is  yoked  to  a  carnage,  plough, 


ch,  c/.ain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j.job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     IS,  t/ien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig; 
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&c.,  and  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened. 
Calle-1  ;ilso  Single-tree,  Swingle-tree. 

Swing-wheel  (s>vin;,-'whel),  n.  The  wheel 
in  a  timepiece  which  drives  the  pendulum. 
In  a  watch  or  balance-clock  it  is  called  the 
balance-wheel. 

Swinish  (swin'ish),  a.  Befitting  swine;  like 
swim-;  J.TUSS;  hoggish;  brutal;  as,  a  sicinitti 
drunkard  or  sot.  'Swinish  gluttony.'  Mil- 
ton. 

Learning  will  be  cast  into  the  mire  and  trodden 
down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  sviiiiitt  multitude. 

Burht. 

Swinishly  (swin'ish-li),  ado.  In  a  swinish 
manner. 

Swinishness  (swin'ish-nes),  n.  Quality  o 
being  swinish. 

Swink  t  (swiugk),  t>.  i.  [A.  Sax.  sicincan,  to 
labour:  a  slightly  different  form  of  swingan, 
to  beat,  to  labour.  See  SWING.  ]  To  labour 
to  toil;  to  drudge.  'They  do  swink  anc 
sweat.'  Spenser. 

Swink  t  (swingk),  v.t.  To  overlabour;  to 
cause  to  toil  or  drudge;  to  tire  with  labour 

The  fviink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.    Mitton. 

Swink  t  (swingk),  n.  Labour;  toil;  drudg 
ery.  Spenser. 

Swinkert  (swingk'er),  n.  A  labourer;  i 
ploughman. 

Swipe  (swip),  71.  [Also  written  swape,  sweep, 
from  stem  of  sweep,  swoop;  comp.  IceL  svipa, 
a  whip.]  Same  as  Swape. 

Swipe  (swip),  v.t.  and  t.  pret.  A  pp.  swiped; 
ppr.  swiping.  [See  above.]  To  strike  with 
a  long  or  wide  sweeping  blow ;  to  deliver  a 
hard  blow  or  stroke  with  the  full  swing  oi 
the  arms;  to  strike  or  drive  with  great  force. 

The  first  ball  of  the  over.  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
rwiping  with  all  his  force.  T.  Hughes. 

Swipes  (swips),  n.  pi.  [O.E.  swipe,  to  drink 
off  hastily;  Dan.  svip,  thin  and  tasteless 
beer,  swipes;  G.  schwappen,  schweppen,  to 
splash,  diinnesgeschwepe,  thin  watery  beer.] 
Poor  washy  beer;  a  kind  of  small-beer;  tap- 
lash.  Written  also  Swypes.  [Vulgar.] 

The  twopenny  is  undeniable;  but  it  is  small  siuypes 
—small  sTiyffs—  more  of  hop  than  malt— with  your 
leave  I'll  try  your  black  bottle.  Sir  1C.  Scat. 

Swipey  (swi'pi),  a.  Drunk;  intoxicated. 
Hmtsehold  Words.  [Slang.] 

Swiple  (swipl),  n.  [From  swipe.  See  SWIPE, 
n.  and  v.  t.  ]  The  effective  end-piece  of  a  flail ; 
a  swingel :  called  in  Scotland  a  souple. 

Swipper  (swip'er),  a.  [Icel.  svipal,  svipull, 
agile,  from  snipe,  to  move  quickly;  same 
stem  as  sweep,  swoop.]  Nimble;  quick.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Swire  (swir),  n.  [A.  Sax.  swtra,  swjra,  swura, 
sweora,  the  neck;  Icel.  svlri,  the  neck.] 

1.  The  neck.— 2.  The  declination  of  a  moun- 
tain or  hill  near  the  summit ;  a  hollow  be- 
tween two  hills.    Also  written  Swyre.    [Old 
English  and  Scotch  in  both  senses.) 

Swirl  (swerl),  v.i.  [Dan.  svirre,  to  whirl,  to 
turn  round ;  the  root  may  be  the  same  as 
that  of  swerve.  Whirl  probably  has  had 
some  influence  on  the  form.]  To  form 
eddies;  to  whirl  in  eddies. 

The  river  swirled  along,  glassy  no  more,  but  dingy 
gray  with  autumn  rains  and  rotting  leaves. 

Swirl  (swerl),  n.  A  whirling  motion  ;°an 
eddy,  as  of  water ;  gyration ;  whirl ;  a  twist 
or  contortion  in  the  grain  of  wood;  a  curl. 
•The  swirl  of  those  spumy  and  hissing 
waves.'  Farrar. 

The  silent  nuirt 

Of  bats  that  seem  to  follow  in  the  air 
Some  grand  circumference  of  a  shadowy  dome. 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Swirlie  (swirli),  a.  1.  Full  of  contortions 
or  twists ;  entangled :  applied  to  grass,  &c. 

2.  Full  of  knots ;  knaggy.     '  A  swirlie,  auld 
moss-oak.'    Burns.     [Scotch.] 

Swish  (swish),  ».t  [Allied  to  switch.]  To 
flog ;  to  lash ;  as,  he  was  most  deservedly 
swished.  [Slang.] 

Swiss  (swis),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Switzerland.— 2.  The  language  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Swiss  (swis),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzer- 
land or  the  Swiss.  —  Swiss  muslin,  a  flue, 
open,  transparent  cotton  fabric. 

Switch  (swich),  ».  [Comp.  L.G.  zwukse, 
swutsche,  a  switch,  according  to  Wedgwood 
from  the  swishing  sound  made  by  a  pliant 
rod  in  passing  rapidly  through  the  air. 
Rather  the  same  word  as  Icel.  svigi,  sveigr, 
a  switch— from  root  of  swing,  swinge.]  1.  A 
small  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

On  the  medal,  Mauritania  leads  a  horse  by  a  thread 
with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  a  switch 

Addism. 

2.  In  rail,  a  contrivance  for  transferring 


a  railway  train  or  part  of  it  from  one  lin 
of  rails  to  another.  Switches  are  piece 
of  railway  bars  movable  upon  joints  a 
one  end,  and  applied  at  the  points  o 
junction  between  two  lines  of  rails,  for  th 
purpose  of  guiding  the  wheels  of  the  car 
riages  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
are  susceptible  of  considerable  variety  o 
form  and  application.  They  may  be  eithe 
single  or  double,  self-acting  or  worked  b. 
han.l.  itc.  The  annexed  woodcut  at  onci. 
illustrates  the  principle  and  gives  an  ex 
ample  of  a  very  common  arrangement  o 
single  switch;  a  a  is  the  straight,  and  b  b  th 
diverging  line  of  rails;  c  the  switch,  laii 
upon  broad  flat  tbairs,  and  turning  on  a 
joint  at  one  extremity;  cd,  a  rod  joining  the 
end  of  the  switch  to  the  switch  handle  ii 
the  box  rf,  from  which  the  switch  is  moved 
the  wheels  being  guided  by  such  movemen' 
upon  the  diverging  line,  as  may  be  required 
a  e  is  the  point  (not  movable)  on  the  other 
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Single  Switch. 

side  of  the  way;  //  the  guard-rail  for  guid- 
ing the  wheels.  See  RAILWAY.— 3.  In  teleg. 
a  device  for  connecting  one  circuit  with 
another,  or  for  dividing  a  circuit  into  two 
parts,  or  for  altering  any  of  the  connections 
of  a  line  or  circuit;  a  shunt— 4  A  cue  of 
false  hair,  or  of  some  substance  made  to 
resemble  hair,  fastened  together  at  one  end 
and  worn  by  ladies. 

Switch  (swich),  v.t.  1.  To  strike  with  a 
small  twig  or  rod;  to  beat;  to  lash.— 2.  In 
rail,  to  transfer  by  a  switch;  to  transfer 
from  one  line  of  rails  to  another.  —  3.  In 
elect,  to  shift  to  another  circuit;  to  shunt. 

Switch  t  (swich),  v.i.    To  walk  with  a  jerk. 

Switchel  (swich'el),  n.  A  beverage  made  of 
molasses  and  water.  [United  States.] 

Switching  (swich'ing),  n.  l.  Shunting.— 
2.  A  beating  with  a  switch. — Switching  of 
hedges,  the  cutting  off  of  the  one  year's 
growth  which  protrudes  from  the  sides  of 
the  hedges. 

Switching -bill  (swich'ing-bil),  n.  An  in- 
strument used  in  pruning  hedges. 

Switchman  (swich'man),  n.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  switches  on  a  railway;  a  points- 
man. 

Swith,  Swlthe  (swith),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  swith, 
strong, very,  very  much ;  Icel.  svithr,  prompt, 
quick;  Goth,  swinths,  strong.]  Instantly; 
quickly;  speedily;  promptly.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

My  Ladye  reads  you  smith  return.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Swith  (swith),  inter j.  Begone;  be  off. 
[Scotch.] 

Swither,  Swidder  (swiiH'er,  swid'er),  n. 
[Etym.  doubtful.  Comp.  Icel.  svithra,  to 
burn.]  Doubt;  hesitation;  perplexity;  state 
of  irresolute  wavering.  '  A  hank'ring  swi- 
ther.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Swither  (swim'er),  v.i.  1.  To  emit  a  whirr- 
ing sound;  to  whiz.  [Scotch.]  Hogg.— 
2.  To  doubt;  to  hesitate.  [Scotch.]  Writ- 
ten also  Swidder. 

Switzert  (swit'zer),  n.  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land; a  Swiss;  specifically,  in  hist,  one  of  a 
hired  body-guard  attendant  on  a  king. 

Where  are  my  S-uiitftrs  I    Let  them  guard  the  door. 
S/tai. 

Swivet  (swiv),  v .t.  and  t.    [A.  Sax.  swlfan, 


to  move  quickly.)  To  perform  the  act  of 
copulation  with;  to  have  sexual  intercourse. 
Chaucer. 

Swivel  (swiv'el),  n.  [A  freq.  form,  from 
A.  Sax.  sictfan,  to  move  quickly,  to  be 
turned  round,  to  revolve;  O.Fris.  swlva,  to 
be  unsteady,  to  move  about;  Icel.  suif,  a 
quick  turn,  si-eifln,  to  set  in  circular  motion; 
M.H.G.  swifen,  O.H.G.  suifan,  to  be  turned 
round.  Akin  sweep,  swift.  ]  1.  A  fastening 
so  contrived  as  to  allow 
the  tiling  fastened  to  turu 
freely  round  on  its  axis;  a 
piece  fixed  to  a  similar 
piece,  or  to  any  body,  by 
a  pin,  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  revolve  or  turn  freely 
in  any  direction;  a  twisting  link  in  a  chain 
consisting  of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a 
headed  pin  which  turns  in  a  link  of  the 
chain  so  as  to  prevent  kinking.  —  2  Mint,  a 
small  cannon  or  piece  of  artillery,  fixed  in 
a  swivel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  turned 
in  any  direction.—  3.  In  saddlery,  a  loop  or 
runner  through  which  the  check-rein  passes. 
E  H.  Knight. 

Swivel  (swiv'el),  v.i.    To  turn  on  a  staple, 
pin,  or  pivot. 
Swivel-eye  (swiv'el-i),  n.    A  squiut-eye. 

She  found  herself  possessed  of  what  is  colloquially 
termed  a  nvivtl^yt.  Dicktns. 

Swivel-eyed  (swiv'el-id),  a.    Squint-eyed. 

Swivel  -gun  (swiv'el-gun),  n.  Same  as 
Siciiel,  2. 

Swivel-hook  (swiv'el-hok),  n.  A  hook  that 
turns  in  the  end  of  a  block  strap,  for  readily 
taking  the  turns  out  of  a  tackle.  —Swicel- 
hook  block,  a  pulley  block  in  which  the  sus- 
pending hook  is  swivelled  to  the  block  so 
that  the  latter  may  turn  to  present  the 
sheave  in  any  direction. 

Swivel  -joint  (sniv'el-joint),  n.  A  section 
in  a  chain  or  a  joint  on  a  rod,  which  allows 
the  parts  to  twist  without  distortion  or 
kinking. 

Swivel  -loom  (swiv'el-lom).  n.  A  kind  of 
loom  formerly  used  for  the  weaving  of  tapes 
and  narrow  goods. 

Swizzle  (swiz'l),  n.  [Connected  with  swig 
or  swill.]  1.  A  beverage  made  of  ale  and 
beer  mixed.  Wright.  [Local  English.)—  2.  A 
colloquial  term  applied  to  drink  generally; 
tipple.  Hannay. 

Swizzle  (swiz'l),  v.t.  To  drink;  to  swill. 
[Colloq.] 

Jwob  (swob),  n.    A  mop.    See  SWAB. 

Swob  (swob),  v.t.  To  clean  or  wipe  with  a 
swob.  See  SWAB. 

Swobber  (swob'er),  n.  1.  One  who  swabs  or 
cleans  with  a  mop;  a  swabber.  —  2.  pi.  Knur 
privileged  cards,  only  used  incidentally  in 
betting  at  the  game  of  whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  nuobbers; 
playing  now  and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for 
pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned  ;  out  he  could  not 
digest  those  wicked  sTeobbtrs,  s-wtft. 

Swollen,  Swoln  (swoln),  p.  and  o.  Swelled; 
as,  a  swollen  river. 

Swolowe.t  n.  [See  SWALLOW.]  A  whirlpool; 
a  cavern  in  the  earth.    Chaucer. 
iwolwe.t  v.t.    To  swallow.    Chaucer. 
Sworn  (sworn),  old  pret.  of  swim  (which  see). 

Swonken,!  pp.  of  swink.  Laboured.  Chau- 
cer. 

iwoon  (swon),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  swunan,.iiswitn- 
an,  to  swoon,  from  stem  of  swindan,  to  lan- 
guish, also  seen  in  swindle,  squander  (which 
see),  and  O.G.  swinan,  to  faint,  to  waste 
away,  to  languish.)  To  faint;  to  sink  into  a 
fainting  flt,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent 
suspension  of  the  vital  functions  and  mental 
powers. 

I  STUOOH  almost  with  fear.  Stint. 

The  most  in  years  STuoon'd  first  away  for  pain. 

Drydtn. 

Feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall, 
Lest  he  shoula  fwocn  and  tumble.      7'cnnysort. 

Swoon  (swon),  n.  The  act  of  swooning,  or 
the  state  of  one  who  has  swooned  ;  a  faint- 
ing flt;  syncope;  leipothymia. 

Swooning  (swen'ing),  n.  The  act  of  faint- 
ing; syncope.  •  Thence  faiutings,  swoonings 
of  despair.  '  Milton. 

>wooningly  (swon'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  swoon- 
ing manner. 

>woop  (swopX  v.t.  [A  form  of  sweep;  A.  Sax. 
svilpan.to  sweep.]  1.  To  fall  on  at  once  and 
seize;  to  dash  upon  while  on  the  wing;  as,  a 
hawk  swoops  a  chicken  ;  a  kite  swoops  up  a 
mouse.  —  2.  To  seize;  to  catch  up;  to  take 
with  a  sweep. 

The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the  medi- 
cinal herb  than  the  grazing  ox  which  nveops  it  in 
with  the  common  grass.  Glatnrille. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Swoop  (swop),  r.i.    1. 1  To  pass  with  pomp; 
to  sweep. 

I ',,,11  t  Tamer  neooft  with  sucka  lusty  train 
As  fits  so  brave  a  food.  Drayton. 

2  To  descend  upon  prey  suddenly  from  a 
ii'-ight,  -is  a  hawk;  to  stoop. 

I  ike  the  king  of  birds  miotfiiif  on  his  prey,  he 
felt  on  some  pffleys  separated  by  a  considerable  in- 
rval  from  their  companions. 


SWOOP  (swop),  ».  The  sudden  pouncing  of 
a  rapacious  bird  on  its  prey;  a  falling  on 
and  seizing,  as  of  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

O  hell-kite  1     All? 

What  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop  I 

The  eagle  fell  into  the  fox's  quarters  and  carried 
awav  a  whole  litter  of  cubs  at  a  swoop. 

Sir  K.  L'Estrange. 

Swoopstaket  (swop'stak),  n.  Same  as 
Sweepstake. 

SWOP  (swop),  v.t.  To  exchange ;  to  barter  ; 
to  swap  'Would  have  swopp'd  youth  for 
old  age.'  Dryden.  [Colloq.]  See  SWAP. 

Swop  (swop),  n.    An  exchange;  a  barter. 

These  had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple 
of  thick  bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticks^^ 

Sword  (sord),  n.  [A.  Sax.  sweord,  swurd 
acurd  O  Sax.  swerd.V.  zwaard,  L.G.  sweerd, 
Dan  zvatrd,  Icel.  tverth,  G.  schwert,  O.G. 
swert,  sword.  Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  mar,  to  shine.]  1. An 
offensive  weapon  having  a  long  strong  blade 
(usuallyof  fine  polished  steel),eitherstraight 
and  with  a  sharp  point  for  thrusting,  as  the 
modern  rapier;  with  a  sharp  point  and  one 
or  two  cutting  edges  for  thrusting  and  strik- 
ing as  the  broadsword;  or  curved,  and  with 
a  sharp  convex  edge  for  striking,  as  the 
eastern  scimitar,  &c.  The  blade  is  fixed 
by  a  tang  into  the  handle,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  guard  and  guard-plate  or 
basket  for  protecting  the  hand,  and  ametal 
knob  called  the  pommel ;  these  together 
constituting  the  hilt.  The  half  of  the  blade 
nearest  the  point  is  known  as  the  foible  or 
faible;  that  nearest  the  hilt,  the  forte.  The 
sword  is  usually  suspended  from  the  waist 
by  a  sword-belt,  and  worn  in  a  sheath  called 
the  scabbard.— 2.  The  emblem  or  symbol  of 
(a)  justice,  judicial  vengeance  or  punish- 
ment; or  (6)  of  power  or  authority. 

She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  rword. 

For  he  (the  ruler)  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain. 
Rom.  xin.  4. 

3.  Destruction  by  the  sword  or  in  battle; 
war;  dissension. 

I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  rword.    Mat.  x.  34. 

4.  The  military  profession ;  the  profession 
of  arms;  arms  generally. 

It  hath  been  told  him  that  he  hath  no  more  autho- 
rity over  the  rword  than  over  the  law.         Milton. 

6  In  weaving,  one  of  the  arms  by  which 
the  lay  of  a  loom  is  supported.  —  Sword  of 
state,  the  sword  which  is  borne  before  the 
king,'  lords,  and  governors  of  counties,  cities, 
or  boroughs,  ifec.  Four  swords  are  used  at 
the  coronation  of  a  British  sovereign,  viz. 
the  sword  of  state,  properly  so  called;  the 
sword  of  mercy,  which  is  pointless;  the 
sword  of  spiritual  justice,  and  the  sword  of 
temporal  justice. 

Sword-arm  (sord'arm),  n.    The  right  arm 
the  arm  that  wields  the  sword. 
Sword-bayonet  (sord'ba-on-et),  n.    A  shori 
sword  which  can  be  attached  to  a  rifle  by  a 
ring  formed  in  the  guard,  and  a  spring  along 
the  grips.    See  cut  under  BAYONET. 
Sword-bearer  (sord'bar-er),  n.    An  attend 
ant  who  bears  or  carries  his  master's  sword 
specifically,  a  state  official  such  as  he  who 
carries  a  sword  as  an  emblem  of  justice 
before  the  Lord-mayor  of  London  when  h 
goes  abroad  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
Sword-belt  (sord'belt),  n.    A  belt  by  which 
a  sword  is  suspended  and  borne  by  the  side. 
Sword-blade  (sord'blad),  n.     The  blade  or 
cutting  part  of  a  sword. 
Sword-breaker  (sord'brak-er),  n.  A  sword- 
shaped  weapon  formerly  used,  much  broader 
than  an  ordinary  sword,  and  having  long 
teeth  on  one  edge  intended  to  catch  and 
break  an  enemy's  sword. 
Sword-cane  (sord'kan),  n.    A  cane  or  walk- 
ing stick  containing  a  long  pointed  blade, 
as  in  a  scabbard,  or  from  which  a  shorter 
blade  is  made  to  dart  out  on  the  touch  of  a 
spring. 

Swordcut  (sord'kut),  a.    A  cut  or  wound 
made  with  a  sword.  '  Seam'd  with  an  ancient 
swordcut  on  the  cheek.'    Tennyson. 
Sword- cutler  (sord'kut-ler),  n.    One  who 
makes  or  mounts  swords. 


Sword-dance  (sord'dans),  n.  1.  A  dance  m 
which  swords  are  brandished  or  clashed  tu 
Kether  by  the  dancers. —2.  A  dance  peculiar 
to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  which  two 
words  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  ground,  the 
skill  of  the  dancer  being  shown  in  never 
touching  the  swords  with  his  feet  while 
dancing  over  them  with  various  intricate 
steps  or  motions. 

Sworded  (soi-d'ed),  a.  Girded  with  a  sword; 
wearing  a  sword.  '  The  laerdtd  seraphim. 
Milton. 

Swordert  (sord'er),  n.  One  who  uses  or 
tMits  with  a  sword ;  one  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  sword;  a  gladiator;  a  swordsman;  in 
contempt,  a  cut-throat. 

A  Roman  sTvoraer  and  banditto  slave 
Murther'd  sweet  Tully.  Sitat. 

Sword-fight  (sordTit).  n.  Fencing;  a  com- 
bat or  trial  of  skill  with  swords. 

Some  they  set  to  fight  with  beasts,  some  with  one 
another;  these  they  called  gladiatores,  rwfrd-piayers; 
and  this  spectacle  munus  gladiatorum,  a  ^JJjJjJ**' 

Sword-fish  (sord'flsh),  n.  An  acanthop- 
terygious  (teleostean)  fish  of  the  genus 
Xiphias  family  Xiphiida),  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Scomberida:,  or  mackerel  tribe. 
The  single  known  species  (A',  gladius)  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic and  occasionally  visits  our  coasts. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  elongated  upper  jaw, 
which  forms  a  sword-like  weapon,  whence 
the  name.  It  measures  from  10  to  15  and 


Sword-fish  (X<pkias  sladius). 


even  sometimes  20  feet  in  length.  The  body 
is  covered  with  minute  scales,  the  sword 
forming  three-tenths  of  its  length.  On  the 
back  it  has  a  single  long  elevated  dorsal  fin, 
but  it  is  destitute  of  ventral  fins  The 
sword-fish  attacks  other  fishes  with  its  jaw 
and  it  sometimes  perforates  the  planks  of 
ships  with  the  same  powerful  weapon,  parts 
of  which  have  been  left  sticking  in  the  tim- 
ber. The  flesh  is  very  palatable  and  nutn- 

S  word-grass  (sord'gras),  n.  A  general  name 
for  sedgy  plants,  on  account  of  their  sword- 
shaped  leaves. 

Sword-hand  (sord'hand).n.  The  right  hand; 
the  hand  which  holds  the  sword. 
Sword-knot  (sord'not),  n.    A  nbbon  or 
tassel  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword.    Pope. 
Sword-law  (sordla),  n.  Government  by  the 
sword  or  by  force;  violence. 

So  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  rtoord-lav, 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 
Milton. 

Swordless   (sord'les),  a.     Destitute  of  a 

sword.    '  With  swordless  belt  and  fetter  d 

hand.'    B</ron. 
Sword-lily  (sord'lil-i),  n.   The  English  name 

of  plants  of  the  genus  Gladiolus  (which  see). 
Swordman  (sord'man),  n.     A  soldier;  a 

swordsman. 

Essex  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
the  darling  of  the  mordmen. 


Swordmanshlp  t  (sord 'man -ship),  n. 
Swordsmanship. 

Sword-mat  (sord'mat),  n.  Naut.  a  mat 
woven  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood,  resem- 
bling a  sword. 

Sword-play  (sord'pla),  n.  A  combat  of 
gladiators;  a  sword-fight. 

Sword-player  (sord'pla-er),  n  One  who 
exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword;  a 
fencer;  a  gladiator.  See  quotation  under 
SWORD-FIGHT. 

Sword-shaped  (sord'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
a  sword;  ensiform.—  Sword -shaped  leaf,  a 
leaf  that  is  laterally  flattened,  erect,  and 
resembling  the  blade  of  a  sword,  as  in  Ins. 

Swordsman  (sordz'man),  n.  1.  A  man  who 
carries  a  sword  ;  a  fighting  man;  a  soldier. 
Written  also  Swordman.—Z.  One  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  sword;  a  fencing-master. 

I  was  the  best  raiordsman  in  the  garrison.  Dickens. 


Swordsmanship  (sord/'man-ship),  ".  The 
state  of  being  a  swordsman  ;  bkilful  use  of 
the  sword. 

Swore  (swor),  pret.  of  swear. 

Sworn  (sworn),  pp.  of  imar.—Swan  on- 
then  brothers  or  companions  in  arms,  wli,, 
according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  vowed  to 
share  their  dangers  or  suet-ess  with  each 
other;  hence,  aclose  intimate  or  companion. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death. 

—Sworn  enemies,  enemies  who  have  taken 
an  oath  or  vow  of  mutual  hatred ;  hence, 
determined  or  Irreconcilable  enemies.— 
Sworn  friends,  friends  bound  to  be  true  to 
each  other  by  oath;  hence,  close  or  firm 
friends. 

Swough.t  n.  [A.  Sax.  astftm,  to  make  a 
sighing  noise;  Goth,  ga-swogjan,  to  sigh; 
allied  to  A.  Sax.  swfg,  a  sound.]  1.  A  sigh; 
a  sound ;  a  noise.  Chaucer.  —  2.  A  swoon. 
Chaucer. 

Swough,  t  n.  Loss  of  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness- stupor;  stupefaction;  swoon.  Chaucer. 

Swound  (swound),  v.i.  To  swoon.  Shak. 
[Old  or  poetical  and  provincial .] 

Swound  (swound),  n.  A  swoon.  [Poetical  and 
provincial.] 

It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head,  and  I  fell  into  a 
swound  Coleridfe. 

The  landlord  stirred 

As  one  awaking  from  a  swound.       Longfellow. 
'SWOlins  (swonz),  inter j.     A  corruption  or 
abbreviation  of  God'swounds:  used  as  a  sort 
of  oath  of  confirmation. 

'S-woittisl  I  shall  never  survive  the  idea. 

Sir  iy.  Scott. 

S-wrenCh  (es'rensh),  n.  A  wrench  or  span- 
ner of  an  S-shape  with  an  adjustable  jaw  at 
each  end  and  at  different  angles.  The  shape 
enables  it  to  reach  parts  not  so  readily  ap- 
proached by  the  ordinary  wrench. 

Swum  (swum),  pret.  &  pp.  of  swim.  An 
eye  that  swum  in  thanks.'  Tennyson. 

Swung  (swung),  pret.  &  pp.  of  tuang.  'Bells 
that  swung,  moved  of  themselves.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Swypes  (swips).    Same  as  Swipes. 

Swyre  (swir).    Same  as  Swire. 

Syalite  (si'al-it),  n.    A  plant,  DUlenia  spe- 

Syb  (sib),  O.  Belated  by  blood.  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.]  See  SIB. 

Sybarite  (sib'a-rit),  n.  [Fr.  Sybarite,  from 
L  Sybarita  Gr.  Sybarites,  an  inhabitant  of 
Sybaris,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  southern 
Italy  proverbial  for  the  effeminacy  and 
voluptuousness  of  its  inhabitants.]  A  per- 
son devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure. 

All  is  calm  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old.  Thomson. 

The  hardy  warrior  of  the  mountains  degenerated 
into  a  vulgar  Sybarite.  His  manliness  became  eneni. 
inacy ;  his  piety  a  ritual  of  priests ;  himself  a  liar,  a 
coward,  and  a  slave.  J-  *•  Froude. 

Sybaritic,  Sybaritlcal  (sib-a-rit'ik,  sib-a- 
rit'ik-al),  a.  Luxurious;  wanton. 

Dine  with  me  on  a  single  dish,  to  atone  to  philoso- 
phy  for  the  sybaritic  dinners  of  Prior  Park 

Bp.  II  arburton. 

Sybaritism  (sib'a-rit-izm),  n.  The  practices 
of  the  Sybarites;  voluptuous  effeminacy. 

Sybo  (si'bo),  n.  pi.  Syboes  (si'boz).  [Ir.  ci- 
bmile,  L.  copula,  dim.  of  cepa,  an  onion.] 
An  onion  that  does  not  form  a  bulb ;  a  young 
onion  drawn  from  the  bed  before  the  bulb 
has  been  formed :  a  common  ingredient  m 
soups  and  sauces.  [Scotch.] 

Sycamine  (sik'a-min),  n.  [Gr.  sykammos.] 
The  mulberry. 

If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycamine  tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by 
the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea.  ^..  ^ 

Sycamore  (sik'a-mor),  n.  [Fr.  sycamore,  L. 
sycomoru*.  from  Gr.  sykomoros,  the  fig-inu  -. 
berry— sykon,  a  fig,  and  moron,  the  blat-k 
mulberry.)  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus,  the 
F  Sycomorus,  or  sycamore  of  Scripture.  It 
is  very  common  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  growing  large  and  to  a  great  height, 
and  though  the  grain  is  coarse,  much  used 
in  building,  and  very  durable  Its  wide- 
spreading  branches  afford  a  grateful  shade 
in  those  hot  climates,  and  its  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  clustered  racemes  upon  the 
trunk  and  the  old  limbs.is  sweet  and  delicate. 
Also  written  Sycamore.  -2.  Acer  Pseudu- 
vlatanus,  or  sycamore-maple,  a  well-known 
large  timber-tree,  long  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  used  in  ornamental  plant- 
ing The  timber  is  used  for  certain  parts  of 
musical  instruments,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses There  are  several  varieties.  Lsually 
called  Plane-tree  in  Scotland. -3.  A  name 


ch,  oAain;     eh,  So.  locA;     g,  go; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sins;      IH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig; 
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frequently  given  in  America  to  the  plane- 
tree  (Platanus  occide  utalis).  Also  called 
Itatton-wood  or  Cotton-wood. 


Sycamore  (F it-its  Sycctn, 


Sycamore-moth  (sik'a-mor-moth),  n.  A 
large  and  beautiful  moth,  whose  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore. 

Syce  (sis),  n.     A  native  groom.     [Indian.] 

Sycee,  Sycee-silver  (sl-se',  si-se'sil-ver),  n. 
The  fine  silver  of  China  cast  into  ingots  in 
shape  resembling  a  native  shoe,  and  weigh- 
ing commonly  rather  more  than  a  pound 
troy.  These  ingots  are  marked  with  the  seal 
of  the  banker  or  assayer  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  purity. 

Sychee  (si-che1),  n.  The  Chinese  name  for 
black  tea. 

Sychnocarpous  (sik-no-kar'pus),  o.  [Gr. 
gychnog,  frequent,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot. 
having  the  power  of  bearing  fruit  many 
times  without  perishing;  as,  sychnocarpous 
plants. 

Sycite  (si'slt),  n.  [Gr.  gykites,  flg-like,  from 
eykon,  a  flg.J  A  name  which  some  authors 
give  to  nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles  which 
resemble  a  fig. 

Sycoma  (si-ko'ma),  n.  [Gr.  sykoma,  from 
sykon,  a  flg.]  In  med.  a  wart  or  excrescence 
resembling  a  fig,  on  the  eyelid,  the  anus,  or 
any  other  part. 

Syeomore  (sik'o-mor).  Same  as  Sycamore,  1. 

Syconus  (si-ko'nus),  n.  [Gr.  iykon,  a  fig.] 
In  bot.  a  fleshy,  hollow  receptacle,  contain- 
ing numerous  flowers  which  are  combined 
in  the  fruit,  as  in  the  flg.  Called  also  Sy- 
conium. 

Sycophancy  (sik'6-fan-si),  n.  [L.  sycophan- 
tia.  See  SYCOPHANT.]  The  character  or 
characteristic  of  a  sycophant;  hence,  mean 
tale-bearing ;  obsequious  flattery;  servility. 
Warburton. 

Sycophant  (sik'6-fant),  n.  [Gr.  gykophantes, 
a  common  informer,  a  false  accuser,  a  slan- 
derer, a  backbiter— ay/ion,  a  flg,  and  phaino, 
to  show;  lit.  a  fig-shower  or  an  informer 
about  figs;  but  there  is  no  historic  know- 
ledge how  the  name  arose.  The  old  statement 
that  the  sycophant  was  one  who  informed 
on  others  for  exporting  flgs  from  Attica  or 
plundering  sacred  fig-trees,  may  have  been 
a  mere  invention  to  explain  the  term,  which 
does  not  occur  with  such  a  literal  meaning.] 
1. 1  A  tale-bearer  or  informer  in  general. 

The  poor  man  that  hath  naught  to  lose  is  not  afraid 
of  the  sycophant.  HoUattd. 

2.  A  parasite;  a  mean  flatterer;  especially,  a 
flatterer  of  princes  and  great  men. 

A  sycophant  will  everything  admire : 

Each  verse,  each  sentence,  sets  his  soul  on  fire : 

All  is  divine !  there's  not  a  word  amiss !    Drydtn. 

Sycophant  (sik'6-fant),  v.t.  I.  To  play  the 
sycophant  toward;  to  flatter  meanly  and 
ofliciousry.— 2.t  To  inform  or  tell  tales  of  to 
gain  favour;  to  calumniate. 

He  makes  it  his  business  to  tamper  with  his  reader 
by  sycophatituig  and  misnaming  the  work  of  his 
enemy.  .  Milton. 

Sycophant,  Sycophantlze  (sik'o-fant,  sik'- 
6-fant-iz).  v.i.  To  play  the  sycophant.  [Rare.] 

Sycophantic  (sik-6-fan'tik),  a.  Belonging 
to  a  sycophant ;  resembling  a  sycophant  or 
what  belongs  to  one;  obsequiously  flatter- 
ing; parasitic;  courting  favour  by  mean  adu- 
lation. 

"Tis  well  known  that  in  these  times  the  illiberal 
sycophantic  manner  of  devotion  was  by  the  wiser 
sort  contemned.  Shafttsbury. 

—Sycophantic  plants,  or  parasites,  such  as 
adhere  to  other  plants  and  depend  on  them 
for  support. 

Sycophantical  (sik-o-fan'tik-al),  o.  Syco- 
phantic. '  A  sycophantical  parasite.'  Hil- 
ton. 


Sycophantish  (sik'6-faut-ish),  a.  Like  a 
sycophant;  parasitical;  sycophantic. 

Sycophantism  (sik'6-fant-izm),  n.  Syco- 
phaiK'y.  'Servile  sycopliantism.'  Dr.  V. 
Knox. 

Sycophantize,  v.i.    See  SYCOPHANT. 

Sycophantryt  (sik'6-fant-ri),  n.  Mean  and 
officious  tale-bearing  or  adulation.  Barrow. 

Sycosis  (si-ko'sis).n.  [Gr.  sykvsis,  from  sykon, 
a  ng.J  A  cutaneous  disease,  which  consists 
of  an  eruption  of  inflamed  but  not  very  hard 
tubercles,  occurring  on  the  bearded  portion 
of  the  face,  and  on  the  scalp,  and  usually 
clustering  together  in  irregular  patches. 

Syderolite  (sid'er-6-lit),?i.  A  kind  of  earthen- 
ware made  in  Bohemia,  resembling  Wedg- 
wood-ware. Simmoiids. 

Syenite  (si'en-it),  n.  A  compound  rock  com- 
posed of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  felspar, 
of  a  grayish  colour;  so  called  because  abun- 
dant near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  much 
quarried  here  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 
monumental  purposes.  Syenite  often  bears 
the  general  aspect  of  a  granite,  but  it  is  the 
presence  of  hornblende  as  a  constituent  part 
which  distinguishes  this  rock  from  certain 
granites  that  accidentally  contain  horn- 
blende. It  frequently  contains  mica,  and 
occasionally  epidote.  The  structure  of  syen- 
ite is  commonly  granular,  but  the  grains 
are  sometimes  coarse  and  sometimes  very 
fine. 

Syenitic  (si-en-it'ik),  a.  Containing  syenite; 
resembling  syenite  or  possessing  some  of  its 
properties. — Syenitic  granite,  granite  which 
contains  hornblende.  —  Syenitic  porphyry, 
fine-grained  syenite  containing  large  crys- 
tals of  felspar. 

Syk,t  Syke.t  a.    Sick.    Chaucer. 

Syke.t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  sican,  to  sigh.]  To  sigh. 
Chaucer. 

Syke.t  n.    A  sigh.     Chaucer. 

Syke,  Sike  (sik),  n.  [Icel.  sik,  a  ditch,  a 
trench.]  A  small  brook  or  rill  in  low  ground; 
a  marshy  bottom  with  a  small  stream  in  it 
without  sand  or  gravel  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.  ] 

Syl-.  The  form  of  the  Greek  prefix  syn  when 
preceding  a  component  commencing  with  I, 
as  in  «/;iable. 

Syle  (sil),  n.  [Also  in  form  fill;  Icel.  stl,  sili, 
any  fish  of  the  herring  kind.  ]  The  young  of 
herring.  [Provincial  English.] 

But  our  folk  calls  them  syle,  and  nought  but  syle, 
And  when  they're  grown,  why  then  we  call  them 
herring.  yean  Ingelow. 

Syllabarlum  (sina-ba"ri-um),  n.  pi  Sylla- 
baria  (sil1a.ba"ri-a).  [L.L.,  from  L.  syl- 
laba,  Gr.  syllabe,  a  syllable.]  A  catalogue 
of  the  primitive  syllables  of  a  language. 

Syllabary  (sil'la-ba-ri),  n.  Same  as  Sylla- 
barium. 

Syllabe  (sil'ab),  n.    A  syllabe.    B.  Jonson. 

Syllabic,  Syllablcal  (sil-lab'ik,  sil-lab'ik-al), 
a.  [Fr.  syllabique,  from  L.  syllaba,  a  syl- 
lable.] 1.  Pertaining  to  a  syllable  or  syl- 
lables; as,  syllabic  accent. — 2.  Consisting  of  a 
syllable  or  syllables;  as,  a  syllabic  augment. 
— Syllabic  tune,  a  tune  in  which  but  one  note 
is  allotted  to  one  syllable  of  the  words,  and 
hence  containing  no  slurs.  The  grandest  of 
our  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  as  French  and 
Old  Hundredth,  are  of  this  character. 

Syllabically  (sil-lab'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  syl- 
labic manner. 

Syllabicate  (sil-lab'i-kat),  v.L  To  form  into 
syllables. 

Syllabication  (sil-lab'i-ka"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  forming  syllables;  the  act  or  method  of 
dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Syllabincation(sil-lab'i-n-ka"snon),n.  Same 
as  Syllabication. 

Syllabify  (sil-lab'i-fl),  v.  t.  To  form  into  syl- 
lables. 

Syllablst  (sillab-ist),  n.  One  versed  in  di- 
viding words  into  syllables. 

Syllable  (sil'la-bl),  n.  [Fr.  syllabe,  L.  syl- 
laba, from  Gr.  syllabe— syl  tor  syn,  together, 
and  lambano  (2d  aorist  elabon),  to  take;  Skr. 
l>!!'ft.  to  get,  to  obtain.  As  to  the  termina- 
tion in  the  English  word  comp.  participle, 
principle.]  1.  A  sound  or  a  combination  of 
sounds  uttered  together,  or  at  a  single 
effort  or  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  consti- 
tuting a  word  or  part  of  a  word.  A  syllable 
may  consist  of  a  vowel  by  itself,  as  a  in 
amen,  o  in  over,  and  the  like ;  of  a  vowel 
and  one  consonant,  as  in  go,  do,  in,  at; 
or  of  a  combination  of  consonants,  with 
one  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong,  shout, 
camp,  strands.  A  syllable  usually  contains 
at  least  one  vowel  or  open  sound,  but  in 
English  there  are  one  or  two  consonantal 
sounds  each  of  which  may  form  a  syllable 


by  itself;  thus,  in  tickle,  reckon,  the  final 
syllable  is  really  I  and  n.  A  word  is  called 
according  to  the  number  of  syllables  it 
contains :  a  monosyllable,  or  a  word  of  one 
syllable;  a  dissyllable,  or  a  word  of  two  syl- 
lables; trisyllable,  a  word  of  three  syllables; 
polysyllable,  a  word  of  many  syllables. —2.  In 
writing  And  printing,  a  section  or  part  of  a 
word  divided  from  the  rest,  and  capable  of 
being  pronounced  at  one  impulse  of  the 
voice.  It  may  or  may  not  correspond  to 
the  syllable  of  the  spoken  language. — 3.  The 
least  expression  of  language  or  thought ;  a 
particle.  '  So  many  melancholy  stories  with- 
out one  syllable  of  truth.'  South. 
Syllable  (sil'la-bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  syllabled; 
ppr.  syllabling.  To  utter;  to  articulate. 

Aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses 

Milton. 

Syllabub  (sil'la-bub),  n.  Same  as  Sillabub 
Syllabus  (sil'la-bus),  n.  [L.,  from  the  same 
source  as  syllable.]  1.  A  compendium  con- 
taining the  heads  of  a  discourse,  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  <fec. ;  an  abstract;  a  table  of  con- 
tents, of  a  scheme  of  lessons,  etc.  'Turning 
something  difficult  in  his  mind  that  was  not 
in  the  scholastic  syllabus.'  Dickens. — 2.  Spe- 
cifically, in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  a  summary 
enumeration  of  the  points  decided  by  an 
act  or  decree  of  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
more  especially  a  document  issued  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  1864  in  which  eighty  current 
doctrines,  institutions,  &c.,  of  the  age  are 
condemned  asheresies,including  pan  theism, 
rationalism,  socialism,  Bible  societies,  &c. 
Syllepsis  (sil-lep'sis),  n.  [Gr.  syllepsis,  a 
taking  together,  from  syllambam,  to  take 
together,  to  lay  hold  of.  ]  In  rhet.  and  gram. 
(a)  a  figure  by  which  we  conceive  the  sense 
of  words  otherwise  than  the  words  import, 
and  construe  them  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author ;  the  taking  of  words  in 
two  senses  at  once,  the  literal  and  meta- 
phorical, as  in  the  following  passage,  where 
the  word  'sweeter'  is  used  in  both  senses. 

The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether;  .  .  .  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the 
honey-comb.  Ps.  six.  9,  10. 

(&)  A  figure  by  which  one  word  is  referred 
to  another  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  does 
not  grammatically  belong,  as  the  agreement 
of  a  verb  or  adjective  with  one  rather  than 
another  of  two  nouns  with  either  of  which 
it  might  agree;  as,  rex  et  regina  beati. 

Sylleptic,  Sylleptical  (sil-lep'tik,  sil-lep'- 
tik-al),  a.  Relating  to  or  implying  syllep- 
sis. 

Sylleptically  (sil-lep'tik-al-li),  adv.  By  way 
of  syllepsis. 

Syllogism  (sil'16-jizm),  n.  [Fr.  syllogisme, 
L.  syllogismus,  from  Gr.  syllogismos,  a  syllo- 
gism, from  syllogizomai,  to  reckon  all  to- 
gether— syl  for  syn,  with,  together,  and 
logizomai,  to  reckon,  to  conclude  by  reason- 
ing, from  logos,  word,  reason,  Ac.,  from 
lego,  to  gather,  to  collect,  to  reckon  all  to- 
gether.] 1.  In  logic,  a  form  of  reasoning 
or  argument,  consisting  of  three  proposi- 
tions, of  which  the  two  first  are  called  the 
premises,  and  the  last  the  conclusion.  In 
this  argument  the  conclusion  necessarily 
follows  from  the  premises;  so  that  if  the 
two  first  propositions  are  true  the  conclusion 
must  be  true,  and  the  argument  amounts  to 
demonstration.  Thus,  a  plant  has  not  the 
power  of  locomotion ;  an  oak  is  a  plant ; 
therefore  an  oak  has  not  the  power  of  loco- 
motion. These  propositions  are  denomi- 
nated the  major,  the  minor,  and  the  con- 
clusion. The  three  propositions  of  a  syllo- 
gism are  made  up  of  three  ideas  or  terms, 
and  these  terms  are  called  the  major,  the 
minor,  and  the  middle.  The  subject  of  the 
conclusion  is  called  the  minor  term ;  its 
predicate  is  the  major  term,  and  the  middle 
term  is  that  which  shows  the  connection 
between  the  major  and  minor  term  in  the 
conclusion;  or  it  is  that  with  which  the  major 
and  minor  terms  are  respectively  compared. 
Syllogisms  are  divided  by  some  into  single, 
complex,  conjunctive,  «fec.,  and  by  others 
into  categorical,  hypothetical,  conditional, 
Ac.  What  is  called  the  figure  of  a  syllogism 
is  the  proper  disposition  of  the  middle  term 
with  reference  to  the  major  and  minor  terms. 
The  figures  are  by  many  logicians  reckoned 
four,  but  the  fourth  is  now  usually  consid- 
ered as  both  unnatural  and  unnecessary, 
being  only  an  awkward  inversion  of  the  first, 
to  forms  of  which,  indeed,  all  the  other 
figures  are  held  to  be  reducible.  The  mood 
of  a  syllogism  is  the  designation  of  its  three 
propositions,  according  to  their  quantity 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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and  qu;Uit\ 

ttaMnaybe  reduced  to' one  of  four  toTms-- 
h,  universal  affirmative  marked  by  A,  the 
universal  negative,  marked  bj  E,  the  p. r- 
ticular  affirmative,  marked  by  I , .and    he 
11-irticul-ir  ne"ative,  marked  by  O.     From 
these      y  combination,  all  syllogisms  are 
derived    In  order  to  remember  the  flgures, 
certani  mnemonic  words  have  been  long 
used  bv  writers  on  logic;  thus,  under  the 
nrst  fl'nire,  we  have  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darn, 
"erio    under  the  second,  Cesare,  Camestres, 
Kestino  Baroko;  under  the  third.  Uarapti, 
UUanJs,  Uatisi,  Felapton,  Bocardo,  Keriso; 
and  under  the  fourth,  **a^?j£'aS£: 
Dimaris     Fesapo,    Fresison.      (See    these 
wonJs)    Each  of  these- words  designates  a 
particular  mood.    The  rules  of  syllogism 
may  be  thus  briefly  expressed :  CVrtl 
least  of  the  premises  must  be  aihrnmtne, 
and  one  at  least  universal ;  (6)  the  middli 
term  must  enter  universally  in  one  of  the 
premises;  and  (c)  the  conclusion  must  not 
Speak  of  any  term  in  a  wider  sense  than 
was  spoken  of  in  the  premise  in  which  it 
entered.     A  term  universally  spoken  of  is 
either  the  subject  of  a  universal amrmatne, 
or  the  predicate  of  any  negative.     Syllo- 
gisms  are  nothing  else  than  reasoning  re- 
duced to  form  and  method,  and  it  is  well  to 
k now,  when  an  argument  is  presented  in  a 
puzzl  ng  or  perplexing  form,  with  perhaps 
a  suppression  of  one  of  its  essential  propo- 
sitions, how  to  supply  the  suppressed  [.re- 
mises and  put  the  argument  into  regular 
ordl?;  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  reasoning 


Pertaining  to 

aysm;  consisting  of  a  sy  ogism;  or  of 
the  torn  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms ,  as 
syllogistic  arguments  or  reasoning.  inat, 
class  of  persms  who  do  not  recognize  the 
wBmtrtfe  method  as  the  chief  organ  for  in- 
vestigating truth.'  Carlyle 

* 


gism;  by  mean's  of  syllogisms;  as,  to  reason 
or  prove  syllogistically. 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove 
syliezistically :  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  know- 
ledge, when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it.  l.xu. 

Syllogization  (sil'16-jiz-a"shon),  n.  A  rea- 
soning by  syllogisms.  . 

SvllOKize  (sil'16-jiz),  v.i.  pret.  syllogized,  ppr. 
Lllogizing.  To  reason  by  syllogisms. 

Men  have  endeavoured  ...  to  teach  boys  to  at- 
JS,  or  to  frame  arguments  and  refute  them,  with- 
out  real  knowledge. 

Syllogize  (sil'lo-jiz),  v.L  To  frame  or  put 
into  the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  to  express  in 
syllogistic  form. 

He  was  an  a  priori  logician,  not  unwilling  KMTgf 
f  ize  invidious  verities  wherever  they  might  lead  him. 


Sylvan(sil'van).n.  [L.  Silvanus,  Sijlcaiius.] 
A  fabled  deity  of  the  wood;  a  satyr;  a  faun, 
sometimes,  a  rustic. 

Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny  d. 
Svlvanite  (sil'van-It),  n,    A  telluride  of  gold 
and  silver  discovered  in  Tramylcaiua.    See 

Sylvatic'^il.vat'ik),  a.  Sylvan;  relating  to 
woods.  [Rare.] 

Sylvestrian  (sil-ves'tri-an),  a.    Sylvan;  in- 
habiting the  woods.    [Rare.] 
Svlvia  (sil'vi-a),  n.    [From  L.  sylca,  a  wood.  ] 
A  genus  of  insessorial  birds  of  the  dentiros- 
tral  tribe  and  family  Sylviadsc,  of  which  S 
H/lmcala  (wood-warbler  or  wood-wren),  8. 
ti-ochilus  (the  willow-warbler),  S.  hortensa 
(the  garden-warbler),  and   S.  rubecula,  or 
Enjthaca  rubecula  (the  redbreast),  are  com- 
mon British  examples. 
Svlviadse  (sil-vi'a-de),  n.  pi.    A  family  of 
Jentirostral  birds  comprehending  the  black- 
cap, nightingale,  hedge-sparrow,  redbreast, 
redstart  st.mechat,  wheatear,  whitethroat, 
and  those  birds  popularly  known  as  war- 
Sylviculture  (sil-vi-kul'tur),  n.    [L.  sylm, 
a tvoodor forest. and  mltura, culture.]  The 
culture  of  forest  trees ;  arboriculture ;  for- 
estry. 

Sym-,  prefix.  See  SYN. 
Svmar  (si-mar'),  n.  Same  as  Simar 
Symrjal  (sim'bal),  n.  Same  as  Cymbal 
Symbol  (sim'bol),  n.  [L.  symbolum,  from 
6r  symbolon,  a  sign  by  which  one  knows  or 
infers  a  thing,  a  symbol,  from ^nballo,  to 
infer,  conclude-sym  i°r  syn.  with,  together, 
and  ballo,  to  throw,  bring,  or  put.  In  Chris- 
tian writers  it  came  to  mean  a  creed  or  con- 
fession, lit.  their  watchword  or  sign.  In  5 
and  6  the  word  is  rather  taken  from  L  sym- 
bola  Gr.  symbolf.  a  contribution  to  a  com- 
mon fund,  the  elements  of  the  word  being 
the  same.]  1.  An  object  animate  or  inani- 
mate standing  for  or  calling  up  something 
moral  or  intellectual ;  an  emblem  ;  a  repre- 
sentation ;  a  figure ;  a  type ;  as,  the  lion  is 
the  symbol  of  courage;  the  lamb  is  the  sym- 
bol of  meekness  or  patience;  the  olive  branch 
is  the  symbol  of  peace,  the  sceptre  of  power. 


SYMBOL),  and  graphn,  to  write.]  In  law,  the 
art  or  cunning  rightly  to  form  and  make 
written  instruments.  It  is  either  judicial 
or  extra-judicial,  the  latter  being  wholly 
occupied  with  such  instruments  as  concern 
matters  not  yet  judicially  in  controversy. 
such  as  instruments  of  agreements  «>r  con- 
tracts, aud  testaments  or  last  wills.  II  Mr- 

Svnibolatrous  (sim-bol'at-rus),  a.  [See 
Sw  ]  Apt  or  inclined  to  worship,  rever- 
ence or  overestimate  symbols  or  types. 


, 

Were't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  s 


Syllogizer  (sillo-jiz-er),  n.    One  who  syllo- 
gizes or  reasons  by  syllogisms.    Sir  E.  Der- 

SyTph  (silf),  n.  [Fr.  sylphe,  a  sylph;  jccord- 
imT  to  Littre  from  an  old  Gaulish  (Celtic) 
word  found  on  inscriptions,  which  after 
having  disappeared,  at  least  from  written 
works,  was  revived  by  Paracelsus.]  An  im- 
aginary being  inhabiting  the  air;  an  ele- 
mental spirit  of  the  air,  according  to  the 
system  of  Paracelsus,  holding  an  interme- 
diate place  between  material  aud  immaterial 
beings.  They  are  male  and  female,  have 
many  human  characteristics,  and  are  mortal, 
but  have  no  soul.  The  term  in  ordinary 
language  is  used  as  feminine,  and  often  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  a  woman  of  graceful 
and  slender  proportions. 

1  should  as  soon  expect  to  meet  a  nymph  or  a 
sylph  for  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  Sir  H  .  I  empu. 

She  possessed  the  form  and  hue  of  a  wood-nymph, 
with  the  beauty  of  a  sylfH.  Str  ll> .  Scott. 

Sylphid  (sil'fid),  n.    A  diminutive  of  sylph. 

Ye  svlnhs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  fairies,  gen?,  elves,  and  demons,  hear.    faff. 

Sylva  (sil'va),  n.  [L,  a  wood  or  forest.]  The 
forest  trees  of  any  region  or  country.  Writ- 
ten also  Silva. 

Sylvan  (sil'van),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
wood  or  forest ;  forest-like ;  hence,  rural; 

Enoiieh  for  me  that  to  the  listening  swains. 
First  in  these  fields.  I  sang  the  sylvan  strains. 
Pope. 


A  symbol  is  a  sign  included  in  the  idea  which  it 
represents,  ,f.  an  actual  part  chosen  to  represent 
the  whole,  or  a  tower  form  or  species  used  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  higher  in  the  same  kind.  Coleridge. 
2  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant; 
a  sign-  as  the  letters  and  marks  represent- 
ing things  and  operations  in  chemistry, 
mathematics,  astronomy.&c.-S.  Thatwhich 
specially  distinguishes  one  regarded  m  a 
particular  character  or  as  occupying  a  par- 
ticular office  and  fulfilling  its  duties;  a  figure 
marking  the  individuality  of  some  being  or 
thin"-  as  a  trident  is  the  symbol  of  Neptune, 
the  peacock  of  Juno,  &C.-4.  In  theol.  an  ab- 
stract or  compendium ;  the  creed  or  a  sum- 
mary of  the  articles  of  religion.- 5.  t  Contri- 
bution to  a  common  stock;  share. 

There  (in  Westminster  Abbey!  the  warlike  and  the 
peaceful  the  fortunate  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved 
She  despised  princes,  mingle  their  dust  and  pay 
down  their  symbol  of  mortality. 

They  do  their  work  in  the  days  of  peace  and  a 
wealthy  fortune,  and  come  to  pay  their  'J'ml">'  '"  a 
war  or  in  a  plague. 

6.t  Lot;  sentence  of  adjudication. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing  tyrant  and 
the  oppressed  party,  shall  ail  appear  to  receive  their 
symbol. 

—Chemical  symbols.  See  under  CHEMICAL.— 
J/a(Aematicni«t/m&o(s,lettersand  characters 
which  represent  quantities  or  magnitudes, 
and  point  out  their  relations.  The  symbols 
generally  recognized  by  mathematicians 
consist  of  the  capitals  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet and  the  small  letters  of  the  Italic;  the 
small  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  such 
capitals  as  are  distinguishable  from  the  cor- 
responding Roman  ones;  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals and  occasionally  the  Roman  ones; 
accents,  figures,  and  letters  superflxed  and 
suffixed;  as,  a",  a,,;  of,  a^\  a-,  a,;  the 

signs,  +,  -,  x,  -H,  :,  V,/  =-  <•  >' *c' 
Symbol  (sim'bol),  v.t.  To  symbolize.  'The 

fivin"  passion  symbol'd  there.'  Tennyson. 
SymboUeograpny  ( sim-bol ' e-og" ra-fl),. »• 

[Or  nmbolaim,  a  mark  or  sign  from  which 

one  concludes  anything,  a  contract  (see 


ffii  a  symbol,  and  lati-fia,  service  or  wor- 
ship  ]  The  worship,  reverence,  or  overesti- 
mation  of  symbols  or  types  Baring-G'nld 
Xote  According  to  correct  etymological  con- 
struction this  aud  the  preceding  word  should 
be  written  Sym bulnlatril  and  Siimb oli'lati  oils. 
Symbolic  ('sim-bol'ik),  n.  Same  as  ii/m- 

Svmbolic,  Symbolical  (sim-bol'ik  sim-bol'- 
ik-al)  a  \  Pertaining  to  a  symbol  or  sym- 
bols of  the  nature  of  a  symbol;  standing  or 
serving  as  a  symbol;  representative;  as,  tin 
figure  of  an  eye  is  symbolical  of  sight  and 
knowledge.  . 

The    sacrament   is   a   representation  of  Christ  s, 
death,  by  such  symbolical  actions  as  he  appointed. 

2  In  gram,  said  of  a  class  of  words  which 
by  themselves  present  no  meaning  to  tne 
mind  and  which  depend  for  their  intelligi- 
bility on  a  relation  to  some  presentive  word 
or  words.    Pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  symbolic 
words    See  PRESENTIVE.—  Symbolical  attri- 
butes, in  the  fine,  arts,  certain  flgures  or 
symbols  usually  introduced  in  representa- 
tions of  the  evangelists,  apostles,  saints.  &c., 
as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  lamb  of  St. 
Acnes  —Symbolical  books,  such  books  as 
contain  the  fundamental  doctrines.or  creeds 
aud  confessions,  of  the  different  churches, 
as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  received  by 
the  Lutherans,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  &c.—  Symbolical  ae- 
liceru,  in  law,  the  delivery  of  property  sold 
or  resigned,  by  delivering  something  else  as 
a  symbol,  token,  or  representative  of  it.- 
Symbolical  philosophy,  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  hieroglyphics. 
Symbolically  ( sim-bol'ik-al-li ),  «*>     In i  a 
symbolic  manner;  by  signs;  typically ,  as, 
courage  ^symbolically  represented  by  a  lion. 
Symbolicalness  ( sim-bol'ik-al-nes)  n.    Ihc 
state  or  quality  of  being  symbolical. 
Symbolics  (sim-bol'iks),  n.    1.  The  study  of 
the  symbols  and  mysterious  rites  of  antl- 
riuity  -2.  The  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
tents of  Christian  creeds  and  confessions  of 

Symbolism  (sim'bol-izm).  n.  l.The  investing 
of  things,  ascertain  practices  in  ritual  with 
a  symbolic  meaning;  the  regarding  of  out 
ward  things  as  having  an  inner  and  symbolic 
meaning  —2.  An  exposition  or  comparison 
of  symbols  or  creeds.-3.  Symboliccharacter; 
specifically  in  grain,  the  character  or  quality 
of  those  words  which  present  no  meaning 
to  the  mind,  and  which  depend  for  then 
intelligibility  on  a  relation  to  some  prese, 
live  word  or  words,  or  which  express  lela- 
tion  between  presentive  words.  See  t>i  M- 
BOLIC.— 4.  In  chem.  a  combining  together  or 
consent  of  parts  or  ingredients. 
Symbolist  (sim'bol-ist),  n.  One  who  sym- 
bolizes; one  who  employs  symbols. 

€fe&SSfflSir2S^d'1ti 

the  use  of  symbols;  as,  symbolistic  poetry. 
•SMffig'SSa^k^ 

S^bo&fm^z),  it  pret.  &  pp.  *»- 
bollKd;  ppr.  symbolizing.  1.  To  represent 
by  a  symbol  or  by  symbols. 

Ufe  n™»o'/i«rf  together,  and  the  mystery  of  .ts  re- 
demption. 

2  To  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic ;  to  make 
representative  of  something. 

-      -       '       an  apple  was  the  hiero- 
lere  want  not  some  who 


iiheapaple  of  Paradise  into  such  con- 
structions. 

3.t  To  make  to  agree  in  properties^ 
Symbolize  (sim'bol-iz),  v.i.     1.  To  expn 
orTepresent  in  symbols  or  symbolically ;  to 
use  symbols. 

In  later  centuries,  I  suppose,  they  would  go  o 
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singing,  poetically  symbolising,  as  our  modern  paint- 
ers paint,  when  it  was  no  longer  from  the  innermost 
heart,  or  not  from  the  heart  at  all.  CarlyCc. 

2.  To  agree ;  to  hold  the  same  faith  or  reli- 
•     gious  belief.     [Rare  ] 

The  believers  in  pretended  miracles  have  always 
previously  symbolised  with  the  performers  of  them. 
G.  S.  Fabcr. 

3.  t  To  harmonize;  to  have  a  resemblance  of 
qualities  or  properties. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  a  single  tone  to  the  ear;  but  the  pleasing  of 
order  doth  symbolize  with  harmony.  Bacon. 

They  both  symbolize  in  this,  that  they  love  to  look 
upon  themselves  through  multiplying  glasses.  Hcfwell. 

Symbological  (sim-bo-loj'ik-al).a.  Pertain- 
in:.-  to  sym  oology.  See  SYMBOLOGY. 
Symbologist  (sim-bol'o-jist), «.  One  versed 
in  symbology.  See  SYMBOLOQY. 
Symbology  (sim-bol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  sym- 
bolon,  symbol,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
art  of  expressing  by  symbols.  De  Quincey. 
Note.  According  to  correct  etymological 
construction  this  and  the  two  preceding 
words  should  be  written  Symbololoyy,  Sym- 
bolological.  and  Symbolologist. 

Symbranchidae  (sim-brang'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  syn,  together,  and  branchia,  gills.]  A 
family  of  teleostean  or  bony  fresh-water 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  group  Physostomi, 
in  which  the  gill-passages  unite  so  as  to 
open  externally  by  a  single  orifice  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  neck.  The  species  are 
all  tropical. 

Symmetral  (sim'met-ral),  a.  Commensur- 
able; symmetrical.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Symmetrian  (sim-me'tri-an),  n.  One  emi- 
nently studious  of  proportion  or  symmetry 
of  parts. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  sym- 
metrians  would  allow.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Symmetric  (sim-met'rik),  a.  Same  as  Sym- 
metrical, but  used  chiefly  in  mathematics. 
Symmetrical  (sim-met'rik-al),  a.  Possess- 
ing, exhibiting,  or  involving  symmetry;  as, 
(a)  well-proportioned  in  its  parts;  having  its 
parts  in  due  proportion  as  to  dimensions; 
as,  a  symmetrical  building;  his  form  was 
very  symmetrical.  (6)  In  hot.  having  the 
number  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  other  series;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  flower  with  five  sepals  has 
five  petals,  and  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  sta- 
mens, (c)  In  math,  having  corresponding 
parts  or  relations.  Thus  two  curves  or  two 
plane  figures  are  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  a  given  line  when  for  each  point  on  one 
side  of  the  line  there  is  a  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  side,  similarly  situated 
and  equally  distant  from  it.  Two  solids  are 
symmetrical  when  they  are  so  situated  with 
respect  to  an  intervening  plane  that  the 
several  points  of  their  surfaces  thus  corre- 
spond to  each  other  in  position  and  dis- 
tance. Similarly  a  figure  and  its  reflected 
image  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  a  mirror.  In  analysis,  an  expres- 
sion is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  several 
letters  when  any  two  of  them  may  change 
position  and  not  affect  the  expression ;  as 
the  expression  a*  +  ac  +  ad  +  ae  +  bc+bd+ 
oe+cd+ce+de  is  symmetrical,  for  there  is 
no  interchange  of  any  two  letters  that  will 
alter  the  function. 

Symmetrically  (sim-met'rik-al-li)  adv  In 
a  symmetrical  manner;  with  due  propor- 
tion of  parts. 

Symmetricalness  (sim-met'rik-al-nes),  n 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  symmetrical 

Symmetriclan  (sim-me-tri'shi-an),  n.  Same 
as  Symmetrian. 

Symmetrist  (sim'me-trist),  n.  One  very 
studious  or  observant  of  symmetry  or  due 
proportion;  a  symmetrian. 

Some  exact  symmelrists  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true.  Ifottmi. 

Symmetrize  (sim'me-triz),  v.t.  pret  &  pp 
symmetrized;  ppr.  symmetrizing.  To  make 
proportional  in  its  parts;  to  reduce  to  sym- 
metry. 

He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency 
and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.          Burke. 

Symmetry  (sim'me-tri),  n.  [Gr.  symmetria — 
sym  for  syn,  with,  together,  and  metron 
measure;  Fr.  sym-trie.]  I.  A  due  propor- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  a  body  to  each 
other;  adaptation  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  thing  to  each  other,  or 
the  union  and  conformity  of  the  members 
of  a  work  to  the  whole;  as,  the  symmetry  of 
the  human  body;  the  symmetry  of  a  column 
or  of  a  church  tower. 

He  .  .  .  long  desired 

A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 

A  miniature  of  loveliness,  ail  grace 

Summ-d  up  and  closed  in  little  Juliet.    Tennyson. 


2.  In  bot.  the  orderly  and  similar  distribu- 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  parts  in  plants; 
correspondence  as  regards  numerical  rela- 
tionship between  sepals,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens. See  SYMMETRICAL.— 3.  In  zool.  (a) 
the  general  plan  or  type  of  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  form  of  the  animal  frame. 
It  is  of  three  kinds:  zonal  symmetry,  as  in 
Anuulosa,  where  the  merosomes  or  elements 
of  form  are  arranged  in  a  zonal  manner,  one 
after  the  other,  in  a  longitudinal  axis ;  bi- 
lateral  symmetry,  as  in  vertebrates,  Ac.,  in 
which  the  body  can  be  divided  into  symmet- 
rical halves  by  a  line  passing  down  through 
the  median  vertical  plane;  and  radial  sym- 
mcti-ii.  as  in  Ccelenterata  and  Echinozoa,  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  body  are  disposed  in 
a  radial  manner  around  a  central  point 
which  is  generally  the  mouth.  (6)  The  dis- 
position of  such  organs  in  vertebrates  as 
are  disposed  symmetrically  in  the  body,  as, 
for  example,  the  lungs.  —  Uniform  symme- 
try, in  arch,  that  disposition  of  parts  ill 
which  the  same  ordonnance  reigns  throu^h- 
out  the  whole. 

Sympathetic  (sim-pa-thet'ik),  a.  [Fr.  sym- 
pathique.  See  SYMPATHY.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  expressivs  of,  produced  by,  or  exhibitin» 
sympathy. 

Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boyl 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 

Or  ape  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears. 

2.  Having   sympathy  or   common   feeling 
with  another;  susceptible  of  being  affected 
by  feelings  like  those  of  another,  or  of  feel- 
ings in  consequence  of  what  another  feels. 

Your  sympathetic  heart  she  hopes  to  move.    Prior. 
And  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  ail  mankind.  Goldsmith. 

3.  In  physiol.  and  pathol.  produced  by  sym- 
pathy. See  SYMPATHY,  S.— Sympathetic  ink. 
See  INK.—  Sympathetic  nervous  system   a 
set  of  nerves  in  vertebrate  animals,  forming 
a  nervous  system  distinct  from  and  yet  con- 
nected with  the  chief  nerve-centres  or  cere- 
bro-spinal  nervous  system.    The  sympathe- 
tic system  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia 
or  nervous  masses  connected  together  by 


nerve-cords,  the  ganglia  being  disposed 
along  the  spine  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
to  their  termination  in  the  coccyx.  The 
name  sympathetic  nerve  was  formerly  given 
to  this  system  from  a  belief  that  it  formed 
the  means  whereby  the  sympathies  between 
different  organs  and  parts  were  exhibited. 
The  chief  duties  of  these  nerves  appear  to 
consist  in  the  regulation  of  processes  of  in- 
voluntary motion,  of  secretion,  and  of  nu- 
trition.— Sympathetic  powder,  an  alchemic 
preparation,  said  to  be  composed  of  cal- 
cined sulphate  of  iron  prepared  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  to  have  the  wonderful 
property  of  curing  a  wound  if  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  inflicted  it,  or  to  a  cloth 
dipped  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it, 
although  the  patient  was  at  a  distance.— 
Sympathetic  sounds,  sounds  produced  from 
solid  bodies  by  means  of  vibrations  caused 
by  the  vibrations  of  some  sounding  body, 
these  vibrations  being  communicated  by 
means  of  the  air  or  some  intervening  solid 
body. 

Sympathetical  (sim-pa-thet'ik-al),  a.  Same 
as  Sympathetic.  '  Sympathetical  and  vital 
passions.'  Bentley. 

Sympathetically  (sim-pa-thet'ik-al-li),(id!>. 
In  a  sympathetic  manner ;  with  sympathy 
or  common  feeling;  in  consequence  of  sym- 
pathy; by  communication  from  something 
else. 

He  seems  to  have  caught  sympathetically  Sandys's 
sudden  impulse  to  break  forth  into  a  devout  song  at 
the  awful  and  inspiring  spectacle.  T.  Warton. 

Sympathise,  u.f.andf.  SuraeasSympathize. 

Sympathist  (sim'pa-thist),  n.  One  who  feels 
sympathy;  a  sympathizer.  Coleridge. 

Sympathize,  Sympathise  (sim'pa-thiz), 
v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  sympathized,  sympathised' 
ppr.  sympathizing,  sympathising.  [Fr.  sym- 
pathiser. See  SYMPATHY.)  i.  To  have  a 
common  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleasure  or 
pain. 

Th6  mj"d  »»'  sympathize  so  much  with  the  an- 
guish and  debility  of  the  body,  that  it  will  be  too  dis- 
tracted to  fix  itself  in  meditation.  Buckmmster. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another 
feels;  to  he  affected  by  feelings  similar  to 
those  of  another,  in  consequence  of  know- 
ing the  person  to  be  thus  affected. 

Common  experience  is  my  guide,  and  that  must 
nave  informed  everybody  how  much  we  continually 
sympathize  with  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the 
company  among  whom  we  converse.  Abr.  Tucker 


3.  To  express  sympathy;  tocondole.  [Colloq  1 

4.  To  agree;  to  fit;  to  harmonize. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  ami  a  vel- 

low  mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue  and 

yellow  are  two  colours  which  sympathize.    Dryden. 

Thou  Shalt  lower  to  his  level  day 

this,  with  clay.  Tennyson. 

Sympathizet  (sim'pa-thU\  v  t  i  To  have 
sympathy  for;  to  share  in;  to  participate  in. 

All  that  are  assembled  in  this  place 

That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error, 

uttered  wrong,  go  keep  us  company.  Shat. 

2.  To  form  with  suitable  adaptation;  to  con- 
trive with  congraity  or  consistency  of  parts- 
to  match  in  all  the  concomitants  of-  to  liar-' 
niomze  in  all  the  parts  of. 

leu.'!"'  Fe'ch  '""'" the  swain ;  he  raust  carr>' ""=  a 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathized;  a  horse  to  be 
ambassador  for  an  ass.  Siiak 

Sympathizer  (sim'pa-thiz-er),  n  One  who 
sympathizes  with  or  feels  for  another;  one 
who  has  a  common  feeling  with  others  or 
takes  common  action  with  them  in  any 
cause  or  pursuit. 

Sympathy  (sim'pa-thi),  n.  [Fr.  sympathie 
L.  sympathia,  from  Gr.  eympatheia—tm. 
with,  and  pathos,  suffering.)  I  Feeling  cor- 
responding to  that  which  another  feels-  the 
quality  or  state  of  being  affected  by  the 
affection  of  another,  with  feelings  corre- 
spondent in  kind,  if  not  in  degree;  compas- 
sion ;  commiseration:  in  this  sense  fol- 
lowed by  for;  as,  to  have  sympathy  fur  a 
person  in  distress. 

It  is  always  thought  a  difficult  problem  to  account 
for  the  pleasure  received  from  the  tears  and  grief 
and  sympathy  of  tragedy,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  all  sympathy  was  agreeable.  An  hospital 
would  be  a  more  entertaining  place  than  a  ball. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclina- 
tions, or  a  conformity  of  natural  tempera- 
ment, which  makes  two  persons  pleased 
with  each  other;  mutual  or  reciprocal  affec- 
tion or  passion :  in  this  sense  followed  by 
with;  as,  to  have  sympathy  with  a  person  in 
his  hopes,  aspirations,  aims,  and  the  like. 

To  cultivate  sympathy,  you  must  be  amomj  living 
creatures,  and  thinking  about  them.  "  • 


3.  In  physiol.  and  pathol.  (a)  that  state  of 
an  organ  or  texture  having  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  another  organ  or 
texture  in  health  and  disease  ;  a  related 
state  of  the  vital  manifestations  or  ac- 
tions in  different  organs  or  textures,  such 
that  when  one  part  is  excited  or  affected 
others  are  also  affected  or  disordered-  that 
relation  of  the  organs  and  parts  of  a  living 
body  to  each  other,  whereby  a  disordered 
condition  of  one  part  induces  more  or  less 
disorder  in  another  part;  as,  for  example, 
the  pain  in  the  brow  caused  by  taking  a 
draught  of  cold  water  into  the  stomach,  the 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder  arising  from 
disease  of  the  liver;  the  irritation  and  vo- 
miting produced  by  a  tumour  of  the  brain 
and  the  like,  (b)  The  influence  which  the 
physiological  or  pathological  state  of  one 
individual  has  in  producing  the  same  or  an 
analogous  state  in  another  at  the  same  time 
or  in  rapid  succession,  as  exemplified  in  the 
hysterical  convulsions  which  affect  a  num- 
ber of  females  on  seeing  one  of  their  com- 
panions suffering  from  hysteria;  the  tick- 
ling in  the  throat  caused  by  tiie  coughing  of 
another  person ;  the  yawning  produced  by 
seeing  another  yawn,  and  the  like. —4.  A 
tendency  of  certain  inanimate  things  to 
unite  or  to  act  on  each  other;  as,  the  sympa- 
thy between  the  loadstone  and  iron.— SYN. 
Fellow-feeling,  compassion,  commiseration, 
pity,  tenderness,  condolence,  agreement. 
Sympepsis  (sim-pep'sis),  n.  [Gr.  syn,  to- 
gether, and  pepsis,  a  ripening.)  In  med  a 
ripening  of  inflammatory  humours. 
Symphenomena  (sim-fe-nom'e-na),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  syn,  together,  and  phenomena  (which 
see).]  Natural  sounds  or  appearances  of  a 
kind  or  character  similar  to  others  ex- 
pressed or  exhibited  by  the  same  object. 
Stormonth. 

Symphenomenal  (sim-fe-nom'e-nal),  o.   Of 
or  pertaining  to  Symphenomena;  designat- 
ing significant  words  imitative  of  natural 
sounds  or  phenomena.    Stormonth. 
Symphonia  (sim-fo'ni-a),  n.    [L.    See  SYM- 
PHONY.)   A  symphony. 
Symphonic  (sim-fon'ik),  a.    1.  Same  as 
Symphonious.—l.  In  music,  pertaining  or 
relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a  symphony; 
as,  a  composition  in  symphonic  form. 
Symphonic-US  (sim-fb'ni-us),  a.    1.  Agree- 
ing   in    sound ;    accordant ;    harmonious. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


u,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  tey. 
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•  Sounds,  in  IK  plum  inns  of  ten  thousanil  harps.' 
Wiiton  -  '•!.  Ill  i/i».«i'c.  same  as  Symphonic. 

Svmphonist  (sim'fo-nist),  n.  A  composer 
of  Symphonies;  as,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  are  the  greatest  of  the  earlier 
gyrnpAonute. 

Symphonizet  (sim'fo-mz),  ti.i.  pret.  sym- 
Uumited;  ppr.  symphoninng.  To  agree 
with-  to  harmonize.  '  The  law  and  the  pro- 
phets nmpliamiing  with  the  gospel.'  Boyle. 

Symphony  (sini'io-ni),  n.  [Fr.  tympfcmfe; 
L  siimnhonia,  from  Or.  si/inphouia  —  syn, 
with  and  pAonf,  voice.]  1.  A  consonance 
or  harmony  of  sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
whether  the  sounds  are  vocal  or  instrumen- 
tal, or  both. 

The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around.    Dryden. 

2  In  music,  (a)  a  name  formerly  given  to  an 
overture  or  any  long  composition  after  that 
manner  (b)  A  short  introductory,  inter- 
mediate, or  concluding  instrumental  part  in 
a  composition  predominantly  vocal;  a  ritor- 
nelle  or  ritornello.  Most  commonly,  (c)  an 
elaborate  composition  for  a  full  orchestra, 
consisting  usually,  like  the  sonata,  of  three 
or  four  contrasted  but  intimately  related 
movements,  as  an  andante  followed  by  an 
allegro,  another  andante  varied  or  an  adagio, 
a  minuet  with  its  trio  or  a  scherzo,  the 
whole  closing  with  a  lively  rondo  or  rapid 
finale,  (d)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  vari- 
ous instruments,  as  the  virginal  and  the 


Sympnoricarpos,  Symphoria  (sim'fo-ri- 
kar"pos,  sim-fo'ri-a),  n.  [From  Or.  sympho- 
rto  to  accumulate,  and  Irarpoi,  fruit—  in 
allusion  to  its  clustered  bunches  of  fruit.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Caprifoliacese, 
the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
and  South  America.  They  are  elegant  bushy 
shrubs,  with  small  white  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  S-  raeemosta  is  the  snowberry, 
which  has  become  very  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  has  lame  globular  white  fruits. 
Symphyllous  (sim-fillus),  a.  [Or.  syn,  to- 
gether, and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  dot.  gamo- 
phyllous  (which  see). 

SymPhyseal  (sim-flz'e-al),  a.    Relating  to 
symphysis. 

Symptiy  seotomy  (sim'n-se-ot"o-mi),  n.  [Gr 
lumphysis,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  In  surg 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis 
pubis  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  labour 
Symphysis  (sim'fl-sis),  n.  [Gr.  symphysis 
from  fiimphyo,  to  grow  together.  See  SYM 
PHYTISM  .]  In  <mat.  (a)  the  union  of  bone 
by  cartilage;  a  connection  of  bones  withou 
a  movable  joint,  (b)  A  coalescence  of  a  nat 
ural  passage,  (c)  The  point  of  union  be 
tween  two  parts;  a  commissure,  (d)  At 
tachment  of  one  part  to  another;  insertion 
Symphytism  (sira'n-tizm),  n.  [Gr.  sym 
phyo,  to  grow  together—  syn,  together,  am 
phyo,  to  grow.]  In  gram,  the  name  givei 
by  Earle  to  that  tendency  or  habit,  in  tha 
class  of  words  termed  by  him  symbolic 
of  coalescing  with  a  principal  word  so  tha 
the  resulting  compound  either  is  really  on 
word  or  has  the  appearance  of  being  on 
word.  Symphytism  is  of  two  kinds—  (1)  Par 
tide-composition,  or  the  coalescence  of 
particle  with  a  principal  word,  as  nilt  for  n 
wilt;  nat  for  ne  mat,  not  to  know;  aboard  to 
on  board,  &e.  (2)  Flexion,  when  a  coalitio 
of  this  kind  gives  any  word  a  grammatica 
flexibility  and  a  faculty  of  indicating  rela 
tion,  time,  &c.,  as  in  Gr.  didomi,  1  give 
where  ini  =  I,  didos,  where  s  =  su,  thou,  <Sc 
O.E.  theech,  thee  ich  (so  may  I  prosper 
A.  Sax.  theon,  to  prosper,  and  ich,  I;  O.l 
sltalbe  for  shall  be. 

Symphytum  (sim'n-tum),  n.  [Gr.  symphyo, 
to  grow  together—  syn,  together,  and  phyo, 
to  grow—  in  reference  to  the  healing  quali- 
ties of  the  plants.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Boraginacese.  The  species  are  rough 
herbaceous  plants,  with  broad  leaves  and 
terminal  twin  racemes  of  (yellowish,  blue, 
or  purple)  flowers.  They  inhabit  chiefly 
Europe  and  Asia.  S.  officinalis,  or  common 
comfrey,  is  found  in  Britain  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  ditches.  Its  root  abounds  in  a 
mucilage  which  is  useful  in  irritations  of 
the  throat,  intestines,  and  bladder.  There 
are  several  other  species,  one  of  which,  5. 
tuperrimum,  has  lately  been  much  advo- 
cated as  a  desirable  green  fodder  plant  for 
cattle. 

Sympiesometer(sim'pi-ez-om"et-er),n.jGr. 
sympiesis,  compression,  from  sympiezo,  to 
press  together  —  syn,  together,  piezo,  to 
press,  and  tnetron,  a  measure.]  A  kind  of 
barometer,  contrived  by  Mr.  Adie  of  Edin- 


jiirgh,  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  at- 
nosphere  by  the  compression  of  a  column 
of  gas  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about 
18  inches  long,  having  the  lower  end  bent 
up  like  the  tube  of  the  wheel-barometer, 
each  end  being  terminated  by  an  elongated 
mlb  The  upper  end  is  hermetically  sealed, 
nit  the  lower  end  is  left  open.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas, 
ind  the  lower  part  with  some  fixed  oil. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  exerted 
upon  the  surface  of  the  oil,  which  is  exposed 
to  it  in  the  turned-up  open  end  of  the  tube. 
This  pressure  causes  the  oil  to  stand  at  a 
certain  height  in  the  tube,  and  to  produce 
a  certain  compression  in  the  column  of 
hydrogen  gas.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure 
becomes  greater  the  oil  will  rise  and  the 
gas  will  be  compressed  into  less  space.  The 
change  in  the  bulk  of  the  gas  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  mea- 
sured by  a  scale.  The  sympiesometer  is 
sensitive,  but  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the 
common  barometer.  Written  also  Simpie- 
someter. 

Symplesite  (sim'ple-s!t),  n.    A  mineral  of 
an  indigo  colour,  supposed  to  be  au  arseni- 
ate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
Symplocarpus  (sim-plo-kar'pus),  n.    [Gr. 
sumploke,   connection,   and  karpos,   fruit.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Orontiaceffi. 
The  S   fcetidtix  is  the  skunk-cabbage  of 
North  America.    See  SKUNK-CABBAGE. 
Symploce  (  sim'plo-se  ),  n.     [Gr.  si/mplokl, 
from  s.yn,  together,  and  plnke,  a  twisting  or 


.,  ,  , 

folding  ]  In  rhet.  the  repetition  of  a  word 
at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of 
successive  clauses,  as  in  the  sentence,  'Mercy 
descended  from  heaven  to  dwell  on  the 
earth;  Mercy  fled  back  to  heaven  and  left 
the  earth.'  Spelled  also  Simploce. 
SymplOCOS  (sim'plo-kos),  n.  [From  Gr.  sym- 
ploke  (see  SYMPLOCE)  —  the  stamens  being 
united  at  the  base.]  A  genus  of  plants,  by 
some  considered  as  the  type  of  a  nat.  order 
Symplocacese,  by  others  referred  to  Styra- 
cacea;.  The  species  are  trees  inhabiting 
North  and  South  America  and  tropical  Asia 
having  simple  (usually  toothed)  leaves,  ant 
small  yellowish  flowers  in  axillary  clusters 
or  racemes.  They  all  possess  au  astringent 
principle  in  their  leaves,  and  some,  as  S 


ing ;  happening  where  company  is  drinking 
together;  as,  sympoiiac  meetings.  'Sympo 
siac  disputations  amongst  my  acquaintance. 
Arbuthnot. 

Symposiac  (sim-po'zi-ak),  n.    A  conferenc 
or  conversation  of  philosophers  at  a  ban- 
quet. 

Symposlarch  (sim-po'zi-ark),  n.  [Or.  sym- 
posiarches—symposion,  a  feast,  and  arche, 
rule.]  In  Greek  antiq.  the  president,  direc- 
tor, or  manager  of  a  feast. 

As  Alexander  and  Czesar  were  born  for  conquest, 
so  was  Johnson  for  the  office  of  a  syntfetiorch,  to 
preside  in  all  conversations.  Sir-  J.  Ha-wktits. 

Symposiast  (sim-po'zi-ast),  n.  One  engaged 
with  others  at  a  symposium,  convivial  meet- 
ing, banquet,  or  the  like.  Scotsman  nem- 

Symposium  (sim-po'zi-um),  n.  pi.  Sympo- 
sia (sim-po'zi-a).  [L.  symposium,  from  Gr. 
symposion,  a  drinking  party,  a  feast,  from 
syn,  with,  and  posts,  a  drinking,  from  pino, 
to  drink.]  A  drinking  together;  a  merry 
feast;  a  convivial  meeting. 

In  these  symposia  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
improved  by  lively  and  liberal  conversation.  Gidbott. 

Symptom  (sim'tom),  n.  [Fr.  symptome, 
fromGr.symptoma— syn,  together.andptpto, 
to  fall.  Properly,  something  that  happens 
in  concurrence  with  another  thing,  as  its 
concomitant]  1.  In  med.  any  affection 
which  accompanies  disease;  a  perceptible 
change  in  the  body  or  its  functions  which 
indicates  disease;  one  of  the  phenomena 
from  which  the  existence  and  nature  of  a 
disease  may  be  inferred.— 2.  A  sign  or  token; 
that  which  indicates  the  existence  of  some- 
thing else;  as,  open  murmurs  of  the  people 
are  a  symptotn  of  disaffection  to  law  or  gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  become  almost  fashionable  to  stigmatize 
such  sentiments  as  no  better  than  empty  declama- 
tion- but  it  is  an  ill  symptom,  and  peculiar  to  modern 
time's.  Cmrptr. 

SYN.  Token,  indication,  mark,  note,  sign. 


thing  else.     'Symptomatic  of  a  shallow  un- 
derstanding   and    au    unamiable    temper' 
Miic(tnlay.—3.  According  to  symptoms;  as, 
a  siimptomatical  classification  of  diseases.— 
Symptomatic  disease,  in  med.  a  disease  which 
proceeds  from  some  prior  disorder  in  some 
part  of   the  body.      Thus  a  symptomatic 
/ecermay  proceed  from  local  injury  or  local 
inflammation:  opposed  to  idinjMlh  ic  disease. 
iymptomatically  (sim-to-mat'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  symptomatic  manner;  by  means  of 
symptoms;  in  the  nature  of  symptoms. 
Symptomatology  (sim'to-ma-tol"o-ji),  n. 
[Or   symptoms,  lympUtnatai,  a  symptom, 
and  logos,  discourse.)    In  med.  the  doctrine 
of  symptoms;  that  part  of  the  science  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of 
diseases,  including  diagnosis,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  diseases  from  their  symptoms, 
and  pnnjiiiais,  or  the  determination  of  their 
probable  course  and  event. 
3yn-.    A  Greek  preposition  and   common 
prefix,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  prefix 
con,  and  signifying  with,   together,  along 
with,  &C.     Before  certain  consonants  it  is 
changed  into  syl,  sym,  sys,  and  sometimes 
the  final  consonant  is  dropped. 
Synaeresis  (si-ne're-sis),  n.   [Or.  synairesis— 
syn,  together,  and  hairo,  to  take.]    In  gram. 
the  contraction  of    two  syllables  or   two 
vowels  into  one,  by  suppressing  one  of  the 
syllables  or  by  the  formation  of  a  diphthong, 
as  nr'er  for  never,  Atreides  for  Atreides. 
Synagogal  (siu-a-gog'al),  a.    Synagogical. 
Synagoglcal  (sin-a-goj'ik-al),  a.    Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  synagogue. 
Synagogue  (sin'a-gog),?t.  [Fr.synagogue.Gr. 
synaijfye—syn,  together,  and  ago,  to  bring.) 
1.  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  Jews  met  for 
the  purpose  of  worship  or  the  performance  of 
religious  rites.— 2.  The  house  appropriated 
to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Jews.     Tra- 
dition traces  back  the  origin  of  the  syna- 
gogue to  patriarchal  times,  but  it  more  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
when  the  temple  worship  was  necessarily 
in  abeyance.    Synagogues  were  erected  not 
only  in  towns  and  cities  but  also  in  the 
country,  especially  near  rivers,  that  they 
might  have  water  for  their  purifications 
and  ceremonies.     At  the  extreme  east  end 
of  the  building  was  the  holy  ark,  containing 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch ;  in  front  of  this 
was  a  raised  platform  for  the  reader  or 
preacher.    The  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
synagogue,  the  women  on  the  other,  a  par- 
tition 5  or  6  feet  high  dividing  them.    The 
chief  seats  for  which  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees strove  were  situated  near  the  east  end. 
The  synagogue  was  governed  by  a  council 
or  college  of  elders,  over  whom  was  a  presi- 
dent called  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  The 
service  consisted  of  prayers,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching  and  expounding 
of  them.     The  chief  ruler  or  one  of  the 
council  might  call  upon  any  one  present  to 
address  the  people,  or  even  a  stranger  might 
volunteer  to  speak.    The  synagogue  service 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  Sabbath-days 
and  festivals,  but  was  latterly  extended  to 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  modern  syna- 
gogue differs  little  from  the  ancient,  but 
the  women  are  now  provided  with  seats  in  a 
low  latticed  gallery.— The  Great  Synai/ogue, 
an  assembly  or  council  of  120  members  said 
to  have  been  founded  and  presided  over  by 
Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
Their  duties  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
remodelling  of  the  religious  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  collecting  and  redacting  of  the 
sacred  books  of  former  times.  Hence— 3.  Any 
assembly  of  men.    •  A  synagogue  of  Jesuits. 
Milton.    [Rare.] 

Synalepha,   Synalcepha   ( sin-a-le  f a ),  n. 
[Gr   synaloiphe,  a  melting  together,  from 


Symptomatic,  Symptomatical  (sim-to 
mat'ik,  sim-to-mat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  symptoms.  —  2.  Being  or  serving  as  a 
symptom;  indicating  the  existence  of  some 


or  diphthong  at  the  eml  of  a  word  before 
another  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  th  enemy 
for  the  enemy.  Dryden. 
SvnallagmatiO  (sin-al'lag-mat"ik),  a.  [Gr 
sunallagmatikos,  from  synallayma,  a  mutual 
agreement,  a  contract,  from  synallasso,  to 
exchange,  to  negotiate  with-syn,  with,  and 
allasso,  to  change.)  In  civil  law,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  contract  or  treaty  imposing 
reciprocal  obligations. 

The  other  Communes  will  enter  the  confederation 
by  a  synatlafmatic  treaty.  Pall  Mall  L,a 

Synanthersa  (sin-an'the-re),  n.  pi.  [See  be- 
low ]  In  bot.  same  as  Composite  (which  see). 

Synantherous  tsin-an'ther-us),  a.  [Prefix 
syn  with,  together,  and  anther.]  In  bot.  a 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  lot*;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin 


IH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KBY. 
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term  applied  to  composite  plants  in  which 
the  anthers  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube 
round  the  style. 

Synanthous  (sin-an'thus),  a.  [Gr.  *i/n,  with, 
tuia-ther,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  In  bot.  ex- 
hibiting a  union  of  several  usually  distinct 
flowers. 

Synanthy  (sin-an'thi),n.  [See  SYNANTHOUS.  1 
In  bot.  the  more  or  less  complete  union  of 
several  flowers  that  are  usually  distinct. 

Synapta  (sin-ap'ta),  n.  A  genus  of  echino- 
derius,  belonging  to  the  order  Holothurl- 
d;e.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  coriaceous, 
sometimes  soft  integument,  containing  mi- 
nute anchor-shaped  spicules,  by  means  of 
which  the  animal  moves.  The  mouth  is 
surrounded  by  tentacles.  These  animals 
sometimes  break  themselves  into  pieces 
when  in  ill  health  or  put  into  impure  water. 

Synaptase  (sin'ap-tas),  n.  In  chetn.  same 
a*  Em uls! n, 

Synapticulse  (sin-ap-tik'u-le),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
synapto,  to  fasten  together— syn,  together, 
and  hapto,  to  fasten.]  In  zool.  transverse 
props  sometimes  found  in  corals,  extending 
across  the  loculi  like  the  bars  of  a  grate. 

Synarchy (sin'ar-ki),».  [Gr.  synarchia—syn, 
with,  and  arche,  rule.]  Joint  rule  or  sove- 
reignty. 4  The  synarchies  or  joint  reigus  of 
father  and  son.'  Stackhouse. 

Synartesis  (sin-ar-te'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  a  fasten- 
ing together — syn,  together,  and  artao,  to 
fasten.]  A  fastening  or  knitting  together; 
the  state  of  being  closely  united;  close  or 
intimate  union.  Coleridge. 

Synarthrodial  (sin-ar-thr6'di-al),n.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  in  the  nature  of  synarthrosis. 
Dungtison. 

Synarthrosis  (sin-ar-thro'sis),  TI.  [Gr.  syn- 
arthro&is—syn,  with,  and  arthroo,  to  articu- 
late, from  arthron,  a  joint]  In  anat.  union 
of  bones  without  motion;  close  union,  as  in 
sutures,  symphysis,  and  the  like.  Wiseman. 

Synastry  (sin'as-tri),  n.  [Gr.  9i/n,  together, 
with,  and  aster,  a  star.]  Coincidence  as  re- 
gards stellar  influence ;  the  state  of  having 
similar  starry  influences  presiding  over  one's 
fortune,  as  determined  by  astrological  cal- 
culation. J.  L.  Motley.  [Rare.] 

Synaxis  (sin-ak'sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  synagd, 
to  bring  together— syn,  together,  and  ago, 
to  lead,  to  drive.]  A  congregation;  also,  a 
term  formerly  used  for  the  Lord's  supper. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Syncarpium  (sin-kar'pi-tim),  n.  [Gr.  syn, 
together,  and  Tcarpos,  fruit]  In  bot.  an  ag- 


Syncarpium.— Fruit  of  the  Anona  sqitamosa. 

gregate  fruit  in  which  the  ovaries  cohere 
into  a  solid  mass,  with  a  slender  receptacle, 
as  in  magnolia,  anona,  Ac. 

Syncarpous  (sin-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  syn,  to- 
gether, and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot.  having 
the  carpels  of  a  compound  fruit  completely 
united,  as  in  the  apple  and  pear.  _ 

Syncategorematic(sm-kat'e-go-re-mat"ik), 
n.  [Gr.  *t/7i,  together,  and  kategorema,  a 
predicate.]  In  logic,  a  word  which  cannot 
be  used  us  a  term  by  itself,  as  an  adverb  or 
preposition. 

Syncategqrematic(sin-kat'e-go-re-mat"ik), 
a.  In  logic,  applied  to  words  which  cannot 
singly  express  a  term,  but  only  a  part  of  a 
term,  as  adverbs,  prepositions,  <fcc. 

Syncliond.ro sis  (sin-kon-dro'sis),  n.  [Gr. 
xynchondrdtsiji—syn,  together,  and  chondros, 
a  cartilage.]  In  anat.  the  connection  of 
bones  by  means  of  cartilage  or  gristle,  as  in 
the  vertebrae.  Witeman. 

Synchondrotomy  (sin-kon-drot'o-mi),  n. 
In  surg.  symphyseotomy  (which  see). 

Synchoresis  (sin-ko-re'sis),  n.  [Gr.  syn- 
choresis,  con  cession,  from  synchoreo,  to  come 
together,  to  meet]  In  rhet.  a  concession 
made  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  more 
pointedly. 

Synchroiial  (sin'kron-al),  a.  [Gr.  syn,  with, 
and  chronos,  time.]  Happening  at  the  same 
time ;  simultaneous.  '  That  glorious  state 
of  the  church  which  is  synchronal  to  the 
second  and  third  thunder.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Synchronal  (sinTcron-al),  n.  That  which 
happens  at  the  same  time  with  something 


else,  or  pertains  to  the  same  time.  *  Those 
seven  tiinchruiiala  that  are  contemporary  to 
the  six  first  trumpets.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Synchronical  (sin-kron'ik-al),  a.  [See  STN- 
CHK"MsM.]  Happening  at  the  same  time; 
simultaneous.  Boyle. 

Synchronlcally  (siu-kron'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  syuchrouical  manner.  'Either  syncftron- 
ically  or  successively,  according  to  the  order 
of  impression.'  Belsham. 

Synchronism  (sin'kron-izm),  n,  [Fr.  syn- 
chronising, Gr.  synchronismos,  from  syn- 
chi-onizn,  to  be  contemporary,  from  syn- 
chrunos,  synchronous— syn,  with,  and  chron- 
os, time.]  1.  Concurrence  of  two  or  more 
events  in  time;  simultaneousness.  *The 
coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Mosaical  chronology.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 
2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events 
and  personages,  grouped  together  according 
to  their  dates.— 3.  In  paint,  the  represent- 
ation of  several  events  happening  at  differ- 
ent times,  or  of  the  same  event  at  different 
moments  of  its  progress,  in  the  same  pic- 
ture. 

Synchronistic  (siu-kron-ist'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  synchronism;  as,  synchronistic  tables. 

Synchronization  (sm'kron-iz-a"shon),  n. 
1,  The  act  of  synchronizing. — 2.  The  concur- 
rence of  events  in  respect  of  time. 

Synchronize  (sin'kron-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
synchronized;  ppr.  synchronizing.  To  con- 
cur at  the  same  time;  to  agree  in  time. 

The  path  of  this  great  empire,  through  its  arch  of 
progress,  synchronized  with  that  of  Christianity. 
De  Qitincey. 

Synchronize  (sin'kron-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  to 
agree  in  time;  to  cause  to  indicate  the  same 
time,  as  one  time-piece  with  another;  to 
regulate  or  control,  as  a  clock,  by  a  standard 
time-piece,  such  as  the  chief  clock  in  an  ob- 
servatory; as,  all  the  clocks  within  this 
circuit  were  electrically  synchronized  by  the 
observatory  clock. 

Synchronizer  (sin'kron-iz-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  synchronizes ;  a  contrivance 
for  synchronizing  clocks. 

Synchronology  (sin-kro-nol'o-ji),  n.  Chro- 
nological arrangement  side  by  side. 

Synchronous  (sin'kron-us),  a.  [See  SYN- 
CHRONISM.] Happening  at  the  same  time; 
simultaneous. 

Here  the  murmur,  which  is  one  to  the  ear,  may  be 
two  in  fact.  The  two  are  made  one  by  being  syn- 
chronous with  the  systole  of  the  ventricle. 

Dr.  P.  Af.  Lathatn. 

Synchronously  (sin'kron-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
synchronous  manner;  at  the  same  time. 

Synchrony  (sin'kro-ni),  n.  [See  SYNCHRON- 
ISM.] Identity  or  contemporaneity  in  time. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  geological  contem- 
poraneity is  the  same  thing  as  chronological  syn- 
chrony. Huxley. 

Synchysis  (sinld-sis),  n.  [Gr.,  from  syn, 
together,  and  chysis,  a  pouring,  from  cheo, 
to  pour.]  Confusion  or  derangement;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  rhet.  a  confused  arrangement 
of  words  in  a  sentence  which  obscures  the 
sense,  (b)  In  med.  a  morbid  state  of  the 
vitreous  body  of  the  eye,  in  which  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  diffluent  condition.  Dunglison. 

Syncladei  (sm-kla'de-I),  n.  pi.  A  section  of 
mosses,  containing  only  the  nat.  order 
Sphagnei  (which  see). 

Synclinal  (sin-klln'al),  a.  [Gr.  synklino,  to 
incline  together — syn,  together,  and  klino, 
to  incline.]  1.  Sloping  downward  in  oppo- 
site directions  so  as  to  meet  in  a  common 
point  or  line.— 2.  In  geol.  dipping  toward  a 
common  line  or  plane;  as,  synclinal  strata; 
formed  by  or  pertaining  to  strata  dipping 
in  such  a  manner;  as,  a  synclinal  valley;  a 
synclinal  Hue  or  axis.  See  ANTICLINAL. 

Synclinal  (sin-klln'al),  n.  A  synclinal  line 
or  axis. 

Synclinical  (sin-klm'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
synclinal.  [Rare.] 

Syncopal  (siu'ko-pal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  syncope. 

Syncopate  (sin'ko-pat),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  syn- 
copated; ppr.  syncopating.  [See  SYNCOPE.] 

1.  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or 
more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle, 
as  exemplified  in  Gloster  for  Gloucester,  &c. 

2.  In  music,  to  commence,  as  a  tone  or  note, 
on  an  unaccented  part  of  a  bar,  and  con- 
tinue into  the  following  accented  part.  See 
SYNCOPATION. 

Syncopation  (sin-ko-pa'shon),  n.  [See  SYN- 
COPE.] 1.  The  contraction  of  a  word  by 
taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  syllable  from 
the  middle,  as  in  the  seaman's  focsle  for 
forecastle,  and  the  like. 

Tlte  time  has  long  past  for  such  syncopations  and 
compressions  as  gave  us 'arbalist,'  'governor,'  'pe- 


dant,'  and 'proctor,' from  'arcuU-iIista,'  'gubernator,' 
' paedagogans,'  and  'procurator.' 

FiiztdivardHall. 

2.  In  music,  the  suspension  or  alteration  of 
rhythm  by  driving  the  accent  to  that  part 
of  a  bar  not  usually  accented,  the  accented 
part  of  a  bar  being  usually  occupied  by  the 
first  note,  and  the  unaccented  by  the  last 
note.  Syneop;itiun  may  be  completed  in  a 
bar  as  shown  at  (a),  or  it  may  extend  over 
several,  as  shown  at  (b). 


>pation. 


Syncope  (sin'ko-pe),  n.  [Gr.  synkope,  from 
synktjptff,  to  beat  together,  to  weary— M/H. 
together,  and  kopto,  to  strike,  to  cut  off] 
1.  In  mu»ic,  the  same  as  Syncopation.—  2.  The 
contraction  of  a  word  by  elision;  an  elision 
or  retrenchment  of  one  or  more  letters  or  a 
syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in 
ne'er  for  never,  ev'ry  for  every,  &c.  See  also 
SYNCOPATION,  SYNCOPATE. —  3.  In  m*d.  a 
fainting  or  swooning;  a  diminution  or  in- 
terruption of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
of  respiration,  accompanied  with  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  action  of  the  brain  and  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  sensation,  volition,  and  other 
faculties. — 4.  A  sudden  pause  or  cessation; 
a  suspension;  temporary  stop  or  inability  to 
go  on. 

Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show, 
Suffer  a  syncopt  and  solemn  pause ; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 

Cwpcr. 

Syncopist  (sin'ko-pist),  n.  One  who  con- 
tracts words  by  syncope. 

Syncopize  (sin'ko-piz),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  syn- 
copized;  ppr.  gyncopizitig.  To  contract  by 
the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable;  to  syn- 
copate. 

Syncratism  (siii'krat-izm),  n.  Syncretism 
(which  see). 

Syncretic  (sin-kret'ik),  n.     A  syncretist 

Syncretic  (sin-kret'ik),  n.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  syncretism;  characterized  by  syncretism. 

Syncretism  (sin'kret-izm),  n.  [Fr.  syncre- 
tisme,  from  Gr.  synkretumos,  the  union  of 
two  parties  against  a  third,  from  synkret- 
izo,  to  make  two  parties  join  against  a  third 
— syn,  with,  together,  and  kretizo,  to  behave 
like  a  Cretan,  that  is,  to  lie.]  The  attempted 
reconciliation  or  uuion  of  irreconcilable 
principles  or  parties,  as  in  philosophy  or 
religion;  the  jumbling  together  of  different 
philosophical  or  theological  systems,  with 
the  view  of  their  becoming  one,  without 
due  regard  to  their  consistency:  opposed  to 
eclecticism. 

He  is  plotting  a  carnal  syncretism,,  and  attempting 
the  reconcilement  of  Christ  and  Belial.  Baxter. 

And  even  so,  German  Protestantism  is  a  mere  syn- 
cretism of  various  opinions,  which  entirely  denies 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Edin.  Rev. 

Syncretist  (sin'kret-ist),  n.  One  who  at- 
tempts to  blend  incongruous  tenets  or  doc- 
trines of  different  schools  or  churches  into 
a  system;  especially,  a  follower  of  Callixtus, 
aLutheran  divine,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstadt,  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  endeavoured  to 
frame  a  religious  system  which  should  unite 
together  the  different  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Syncretistic  (sin-kre-tist'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  syncretists. 

Syncrisis  (siu'kri-sis),  n.  [Gr,  a  compari- 
son, from  syn,  together,  and  krisis,  a  de- 
cision, a  choosing,  from  krino,  to  decide,  U> 
judge.]  In  rhet.  a  figure  by  which  opposite 
things  or  persons  are  compared. 

Synd  (synd),  v.t.  [Perhaps  same  word  as 
Icel.  synda,  to  swim.]  To  rinse.  [Scotch.] 

Syndactyl  (sin-dak'til),  n.  One  of  a  group 
of  insessorial  birds.  See  SYNDACTYLI. 

Syndactyli  (sin-dak'ti-li),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  syn, 
together,  and  daktylos,  a  finger  or  toe.]  A 
group  of  insessorial  birds,  including  those 
which  have  the  external  toe  nearly  aa  long 
as  the  middle  one,  and  united  to  it  as  far  as 
the  second  joint.  This  group  contains  the 
bee-eaters,  motmots,  kingfishers,  todies,  and 
hornbills. 

Syndactylic,  Syndactylous  (sin-dak-til'- 
ik,  sin-dak'til-ns),  a.  Having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  syndactyli. 

Syndesmography  (sin-des-mog'ra-fi),  n. 
|Gr.  tn4«MMft  a  ligament,  and  graphs,  a 
description.]  In  anat.  a  description  or  ac- 
count of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 


Fate,  far,  fa,t,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Syndesmology  (siu-iles-mol'o-ji),  ».  [From 
Ur  syndrtmus,  a  ligament  (syn,  together, 
and  dexinos,  a  band),  and  %<»,  discourse.] 
In  annt.  a  treatise  i>n  or  scientific  facts  re- 
"ai-dini;  tin-  ligaments  that  connect  the 
P -irts  "f  the  skeleton. 

Syndesmosis  (sin -des -mo'sis),  n.  [Gr.  Kim 
luimw,  a  ligament  See  above.]  Inanat. 
a  species  of  symphysis,  or  mediate  connec- 
tion of  hones,  in  which  they  are  united  hy 
ligament,  as  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

Syndesmotomy  (rin-dw-mofo-ml),  n.  [Gr. 
tvndtsmot,  a  ligament  (see  above),  and  tnM,-, 
a  cuttim.',  from  teinnii.  to  cut]  In  anat.  the 
dissection  of  the  ligaments. 

Syndic  (sin'dik),  n.  [L.  syndicus,  from  Gr. 
»'/m/*"».  helping  in  a  court  of  justice,  an 
advocate  fin.  with,  and  dike,  justice.]  An 
officer  of  government,  invested  with  differ- 
ent powers  in  different  countries;  a  kind  of 
magistrate  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a 
city  or  community;  also,  one  chosen  to 
transact  business  for  others.  In  Geneva  the 
syndic  was  the  chief  magistrate.  Almost 
all  the  companies  in  Paris,  the  university, 
Ac.,  had  their  syndics.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  has  its  syndics,  chosen  from  the 
senate  to  transact  special  business,  as  the 
regulation  of  fees,  forming  of  laws,  and  the 
like. 

Syndicate  (sin'dik-at),  n.  1.  A  council,  or 
body  of  syndics ;  the  office,  state,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  syndic. 

A  syndicate  has  just  been  appointed  at  Cambridge 
to  consider  a  memorial  presented  by  tutors  of  col- 
leges.  AOitnaum. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  formed  with  the 
view  of  promoting  some  particular  enter- 
prise discharging  some  trust,  or  the  like. 
Syndicate t  (sin'dik  at),  v.t.    To  judge;  to 
censure. 

Aristotle  undertook  to  censure  and  syndicate  his 
master,  and  all  law-makers  before  him.  HaktTuill. 

Syndrome  (sin'dro-me),  n.  [Gr.  syndrome, 
a  running  together— syn,  together,  and  dro- 
mos,  a  running,  a  course.  ]  1.  Concurrence. 
Glanville.  — 2.  In  med.  the  concourse  or 
combination  of  symptoms  in  a  disease. 

Syne  (s>'n),  ode.  [Scotch.]  1.  Since;  ago.— 
2.  Afterwards ;  then ;  next ;  as,  he  did  that 
and  syne  something  else.  —  Lang  syne  or 
auid  tang  syne,  long  ago,  the  days  of  long 
ago,  syne  being  in  this  phrase  a  sort  of  noun. 
Soon  or  syne,  sooner  or  later. 

Synecdoche  (si-nek'do-ke),  n.  [Gr.,  from 
tmtkdfchomai,to  receive  jointly— syn, with, 
and  fMec/iomni.  to  receive.]  In  rhet.  a  figure 
or  trope  by  which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is 
put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  as 
the  genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for 
the  genus,  &c. ;  as  for  example:  a  fleet  of 
ten  sail  (for  ships);  a  master  employing  new 
iMHilx  (workmen),  and  the  like. 

Synecdochical  ( sin-ek-dok'ik-al ),  a.  Ex 
pressed  by  synecdoche ;  implying  a  synec 
doche. 

Isis  is  used  for  Themesis  by  a  synecdochical  kind  o 
speech,  or  a  poetical  liberty,  in  using  one  for  another 
Dray  ton. 

Synecdochically  (sin-ek-dok'ik-al-li),  adv 
According  to  the  synecdochical  mode  o 
speaking.     Bp.  Pearson. 
Synechia  (sin-e-kl'a),  n.   [Gr.  synecheia,  con 
tinuity,  adherence,  from  synecho,  to  hol< 
together— syn,  with,  together,  and  echo,  tc 
have    to  hold.  ]    A  disease  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea,  or  tc 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
Synecphonesis  (si-nek'fo-ne"sis),  n.    [Gr. 
from  iijnek-pMneo,  to  utter  together—  syn 
with,  and  ekphoneo,  to  cry  out— ek,  out,  anc 
phoneo,  to  sound,  to  call,  from  phone,  sound 
voice.]    In  gram,  a  contraction  of  two  syl 
tables  into  one;  synseresis. 
Synedrous  (si-ne'drus).  a.    [Gr.  syn,  toge 
ther,  and  hedra,  an  angle.]    In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  leaves  or  other  parts  growing  01 
the  angle  of  a  stem. 

Synema  (sin'e-ma),  ?i.    In  bot.  that  part  o 
the  column  of  an  orchid  which  represent 
the  filament  of  the  stamens. 
Synepy  (sin'e-pi),  n.    [Gr.  synepeia,  unio 
of  sounds— syn,  with,  together,  and  epos, 
word.]    In  rhet.  the  interjunction  of  word 
in  uttering  the  clauses  of  sentences. 
Syneresis  (si-ne're-sis),  n.    Same  as  Synce 
rcsut. 

SyuergetiC  (sin-er-jet'ik),  a.  [Gr.  synerget 
kos.  See  SYNERGIST.]  Working  together 
co-operating. 

Synergism  ( sin-er'jizm  ),  n.    The  doctrin 
of  the  Synergists.     See  SYSERGIST. 
Synergist  (sin-er'jist),  n.     [Fr.  synergist 
from  Gr.  synergo,  to  work  together — syi 


with,  together,  and  ergon,  work.]  In  eccles. 
hist,  one  of  a  party  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
who,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
denied  that  ftod  was  the  sole  agent  in  the 
conversion  of  sinm'rs,  and  affirmed  that 
man  co-operated  with  divine  grace  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work.  UalUtm. 
ynergistic,  Synergistlcal  (sin-er-jist'ik, 
sin  i-i  jist'ik-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Synergists  or  their  doctrines.—  2.  Working 
together;  co-operating. 
ynergy  (sin'er-ji).  ".  [Or.  syn,  together, 
and  t'l-'fini,  work.  ]  A  correlation  or  con- 
course of  action  between  different  organs  in 
health,  and,  according  to  some,  in  disease. 
DtOHjlison. 

yngenesia  (sin-je-ne'si-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  syn, 
with,  and  genesis,  generation.]  The  name 
of  the  nineteenth  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linntcus,  consisting  of 
those  plants  of  which  the  anthers  are  united 


Syngenesia— Seneciojacobaa. 
I,  Floret  magnified.     2,  Section  of  floret  magnified. 

into  a  tube,  the  filaments  on  which  they  are 
supported  being  mostly  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  flowers  are  compound.  There 
are  five  orders,  namely  Polygamia  cequalis, 
PolygamiasuperfluaPolyyaiitiafnutranea, 
Polygamia  necessaria,  and  Polygamia  seyre- 
gata.  The  thistle,  tansy,  daisy,  southern- 
wood, sunflower,  and  marigold  are  exam- 
ples. 

Syngenesian,  Syngenesious  (sin-je-ne'si- 
an.  sin-je-ne'si-us),  a.  In  hot.  pertaining  to 
the  class  Syngenesia;  having  the  anthers 
united  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 
Syngnathidae  (sin-gna'thi-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
«/»,with,f>n«(/ios,ajaw.]  A  family  of  lopho- 
branchiate  fishes,  including  the  pipe-fish 
(which  see).  They  are  named  from  their 
jaws  being  united  and  elongated  to  form  a 
tubular  snout. 

Syngnathus  (sin-gna'thus),  ?i.    [See  above. 
A  "enus  of  lophobranchiate  fishes;  the  pipe 
fishes.    See  PIPE-FISH. 
Syngraph  (sin'graf),  n.    [Fr.  syngraphe. 
from    L  syngrapha,  Gr.  syngraphe  —  syn 
with,  and  graphs,  to  write.  ]     A  writing 
signed  by  both  or  all  the  parties  to  a  contract 
or  bond. 

Synizesis  (sin-i-ze'sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  symzo 
to  sit  with  or  together— syn,  with,  and  hizo 
to  sit,  to  sit  down,  to  seat.]  1.  In  med.  l 
closed  pupil;  an  obliteration  of  the  pupil  o 
the  eye,  causing  a  total  loss  of  vision.— 2.  Ir 
gram,  the  contraction  of  two  syllables,  a 
two  vowels,  into  one;  synecphonesis. 
Synneurosis  (sin-nu-ro'sis),  n.  [Gr.  syn 
with,  and  neuron,  anerveor  sinew.)  In  anat 
the  connection  of  parts  by  means  of  liga 
ments.  as  in  the  movable  joints. 
Synocha  (siu'o-ka),  n.  [Gr.  synoche,  frorr 
synecho,  to  hold  together.  ]  A  species  o 
continued  fever  characterized  by  increase! 
heat,  by  quick,  strong,  and  hard  pulse,  b 
the  urine  being  highly  coloured,  and  by  th 
slight  disturbance  of  the  mind.  Dunglixon 
Synochal  (sin'o-kal),  a.  In  med.  pertainm 
to  synocha. 

Synochus  (sin'o-kus),  n.    [Gr.  synochos 
joined  together,  from  synecho,  to  hold  tc 
gether— syn,  together,  and  echo,  to  have,  t 
hold  1     Continued    fever  compounded  o 
synocha  and  typhus,  in  its  commencemen 
often  resembling  the  former,  and  in  its  pro 
gress  the  latter.    Dungliion. 
Synocreate  (sin-ok're-at),  a.  [Gr.  syn,  toge 
ther  and  L.  ocrea,  a  greave,  a  boot.]  In  bo 
said  of   stipules  uniting  together  on   th 
opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the  leaf,  an 
inclosing  it  in  a  sheath. 
Synod  (sin'od),  n.     [Fr.  iynode,  L.  synodut 
from  Gr.  synodos—syn,  and  hodos,  a  way, 
journeying.]    1.  In  eccles.  hist,  a  council  o 


meeting  of  ecclesiastics  to  consult  on  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Synods  are  of  four  kinds: 
1)  General  or  ecumenical,  which  are  com- 
>osed  of  bishops  and  delegated  clergy  from 
lifferent  nations.  (2)  National,  in  which 
the  bishops  and  delegated  clergy  of  one 
nation  meet,  to  determine  points  of  doctrine 
or  discipline.  (3)  Provincial,  in  which  the 
lishops  and  delegated  clergy  of  one  pro- 
vince only  meet.  This  is  called  a  convoca- 
tion. (4)  Diocesan,\n  which  the  bishop  and 
delegated  clergy  of  a  particular  diocese  meet. 
In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  a 
provincial  synod  is  one  of  the  church  courts, 
composed  of  the  several  presbyteries  within 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  of  the  ministers  and  elders  who 
stand  on  the  roll  as  constituent  members  of 
such  presbyteries.  The  synod  is  a  court  of 
review  immediately  above  the  presbytery, 
but  its  judgments  may  be  brought  under 
the  review  of  the  General  A  ssembly  by  refer- 
ence, complaint,  or  appeal.  Other  presby- 
terian  bodies  have  synods,  which  are  simi- 
larly constituted. —2.  A  meeting,  convention, 
or  council. 

Welt  have  ye  judged,  well  ended  long  debate, 
5>;i«/ofgods!  Milton. 

3.  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more  planets  or 
stars. 

To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  prescribed  ;  to  the  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  or  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.  Milton. 

Synodal  (sin'od-al),  n.  1.  A  tribute  or  pay- 
ment in  money  paid  to  a  bishop  on  his  Easter 
visitation,  by  his  clergy  in  virtue  of  his 
holding  a  synod.  —2.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  constitutions  made  in  provincial  or 
diocesan  synods. 

Synodal  (sin'od-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
occasioned  by  a  synod;  synodical.  'The 
authority  of  some  synodal  canons.'  Stilton. 

Synodic,  Synodical  (si-nod'ik,  si-nod'ik-al), 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  synod;  transacted  m  a 
synod;  as,  synodical  proceedings  or  forms. 

St.  Athanasius  writes  a  synodical  epistle  to  those 
of  Antioch,  to  compose  the  differences  among  them 
upon  the  ordination  of  Paulinus.  Stillmsftict. 

2.  In  astron.  pertaining  to  a  conjunction  or 
two  successive  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  —Synodical  month,  the  period  from 
one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun 
to  another.  This  is  called  also  a  lunation, 
because  in  the  course  of  it  the  moon  ex- 
hibits all  its  phases.  This  month  consists 
of  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  2  '37  seconds. 
—Synodicrevolutionofaplanet,  with  respect 
to  the  sun,  the  period  which  elapses  between 
two  consecutive  conjunctions  or  oppositions. 
The  duration  of  this  period  is  easily  deter- 
mined when  the  difference  between  the 
mean  motion  of  the  planet  and  sun,  in  a 
given  interval  of  time,  is  known ;  for  this 
difference  is  to  360'  as  the  given  interval  to 
the  synodic  revolution. 
Synodically  ( si-nod'ik-al-li ),  adv.  By  the 
authority  of  a  synod. 

The  alterations  made  by  the  commissioners  were 
brought  to  the  convocation,  then  sitting,  where  they 
weresynodicatly  agreed  upon.  Nelson. 

Synodlst  (sin'od-ist),  n.  One  who  adheres 
to  a  synod. 

These  synodists  thought  fit  in  Latin  as  yet  to  vail 
their  decrees  from  vulgar  eyes. 

Svnoacioua  (si-ne'shus),  a.  [Gr.  syn,  with, 
together,  and  oi*o«,a  house.]  In  bot.  having 
male  and  female  organs  on  the  same  head. 

Synomosy  (si-no'mo-si),  n.  [Gr.  synomona 
—syn,  with,  and  omnymi,  to  swear.]  Sworn 
brotherhood;  also,  a  society  in  ancient 
Greece,  nearly  resembling  a  modern  political 

Synonym  (sin'6-nim),  n.  [Fr.  synonyme, 
Or.  synonymos,  having  the  same  signification 
—syn,  with,  together,  and  onoma,  a  name.] 
A  word  having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
signification  as  another;  one  of  two  or  more 
words  which  have  the  same  meaning.  See 
extract. 

Properly  defined,  synonyms  are  words  of  the  same 
language  and  the  same  grammatical  class,  identical 
in  meaning ;  or,  more  generally,  synonyms  are  words 
of  the  same  language  which  are  the  precise  equiva- 
lents of  each  other.  And  if  a  definition  of  the  word 
in  the  singular  be  insisted  on,  we  may  say  that  a  noun 
or  other  part  of  speech,  identical  in  meaning  witn 
another  word  of  the  same  language  and  the  same 
grammatical  class,  is  the  synonym  of  that  word ;  or 
fess  specifically,  a  synonym  is  a  word  identical  in 
meaning  with  another  word  of  the  same  lang.iage 
and  the  same  grammatical  class.  But  though  this  is 
the  proper  definition  of  true  synonyms,  it  is  by  no 
means  tne  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  which  is  gener- 
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ally  applied  to  words  not  identical,  but  similar,  in 
meaning.  Both  in  popular  literary  acceptation,  and 
as  employed  in  special  dictionaries  of  such  words, 
synonyms  are  words  sufficiently  alike  in  general  sig- 
nification to  be  liable  to  be  confounded,  but  yet  so 
different  in  special  definition  as  to  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. G.  P.  Marsh. 

Synonymalt  (si-non'i-mal),  a.  Synonymous. 

SynonymaUy  t  (si-non'i-mal-li),  adv.  Syn- 
onymously. 

Synonyme(sin'6-nim),n.  SameasSVnont/m. 

Synonymic,  Synonymical  ( sin-d -jiim'ik, 
sin-6-nim'ik-al),  a.  Synonymous. 

SyaonymiCOn  (sin-6-nim'ik-on),  n.  A  dic- 
tionary of  synonymous  words.  W.  Taylor. 

Synonymist  (si-nou'im-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
collects  and  explains  synonyms.— 2.  In  bot. 
a  person  who  collects  the  different  names 
or  synonyms  of  plants,  and  reduces  them  to 
one  another. 

Synonymize  (si-non'im-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
synonimized;  ppr.  gynonymizing.  To  ex- 
press by  words  of  the  same  meaning;  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  by  a  synonym. 

This  won!  'fortis'  we  may  synonymize  after  all 
these  fashions ;  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  cour- 
ageous, adventurous,  brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid. 
Camden. 

Synonymous  (si-non'im-ns),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  synonym ;  expressing  the 
same  thing;  conveying  the  same  idea. 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which  are 
not  distinct  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same  thing  vari- 
ously expressed;  for  wisdom  and  understanding  are 
synonymous  words  here.  Tillotson. 

Synonymously  (si-non'im-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
synonymous  manner;  in  the  same  sense;  with 
the  same  meaning. 

Synonymy  (si-non'i-mi),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  synonymous  or  of  expressing  the 
same  meaning  by  different  words.  — 2.  In 
rhet.  a  figure  by  which  synonymous  words 
are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse.— 3.  A  sys- 
tem of  synonyms. 

Synopsis  (si-nop'sis),  n.  pi.  Synopses  (si- 
nop'sez).  [Gr. ,  from  eyn,  with,  together,  and 
opsis,  a  sight,  view.]  A  kind  of  summary  or 
brief  statement  giving  a  general  view  of 
some  subject;  a  collection  of  heads  or  short 
paragraphs  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 
whole  in  a  general  view;  a  conspectus. 

That  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness 
of  the  method,  as  well  as  force  of  the  argument,  I 
shall  here  draw  up  a  short  synopsis  of  this  epistle. 
Warbttrton. 

Synoptic  (si-nop'tik),  n.  One  of  the  synop- 
tic gospela.  See  the  adjective. 

Yet  the  Tubingen  professors  and  our  Liberal 
newspapers  must  surely  have  something  to  go  u 


when  they  declare  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel speaks  quite  differently  from  the  Jesus  of  the 
Synoptics,  and  propound  their  theory  of  the  Gnostic 


artist  inventing,  with  profoundly  calculated  art,  his 
fancy  Gospel  Matt.  Arnold. 

Synoptic,  Synoptical  (si-nop'tik,  si-nop'- 
tik-al),  a.  Affording  a  synopsis  or  general 
view  of  the  whole  or  of  the  principal  parts  of 
a  thing;  as,  a  synoptic  table.—  Synoptic  gos- 
pels, a  term  applied  to  the  gospels  of  Saints 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  because  they  pre- 
sent a  synopsis  or  general  view  of  the  same 
series  of  events,  whereas  in  the  fourth  or 
St.  John's  gospel  the  narrative  and  dis- 
courses are  different  The  synoptic  gospels 
present  more  of  the  human  side  of  Christ's 
life,  St.  John's  gospel  more  of  the  divine. 
Synoptically  (si-nop'tik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
synoptical  manner;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  general  view  in  a  short  compass. 
Sir  W.  Pettie. 

Synoptist  (si-nop'tist),».  One  of  the  writers 
of  the  synoptic  gospels— Matthew,  Mark,  or 
Luke. 

Synorhizous  (sin-6-ri'zus),  a.  [Gr.  syn,  with, 
and  rhiza,  a  root.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  plants  whose  seeds  have  the  point  of  the 
radicle  incorporated  with  the  albumen,  as 
the  pines,  firs,  Coniferse,  and  other  polycoty- 
ledonous  plants. 

Synosteography  (si-nos'te-og"ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
syn,  with,  osteon,  a  bone,  and  grapho,  to 
describe.]  In  a/iat.  a  description  of  the 
joints. 

Synosteology  (si-nos'te-oro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  syn, 
with,  osteon,  a  bone,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
In  anat.  a  treatise  upon  joints.    Dunglison. 
Synosteosis  (si-nos'te-6"sis),  n.    [Gr.  syn, 
with,  and  osteon,  a  bone.]    In  anat  unity 
by  means  of  bone.     Dunglison. 
Synosteotomy  (si-nos'te-ot"om-i),  n.    [Gr. 
gyn,  with,  osteon,  a  bone,  and  temno,  to  cut.  ] 
In  anat.  dissection  of  the  joints.    Dungli- 
son. 

Synovia  (si-no'vi-a),  n.  [Gr.  syn,  -with,  and 
oont  L.  ovum,  an  egg.  *  A  word  invented 
by  Paracelsus.'  Littre.}  A  thick,  viscid, 
yellowish- white  fluid,  somewhat  resembling 


white  of  egg  in  appearance,  secreted  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  the  various  joints  of 
the  body  by  a  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  articulations. 

Synovial  ( si-no' vi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  synovia ;  secreting  a  lubricat- 
ing fluid;  as,  the  synovial  membrane;  syno- 
vial  Kland. 

Synovitis  (sin-6-vi'tis),  n.  [Synovia,  and 
term.  -ifwt.  denoting  inflammation.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Syntactic,  Syntactical  ( sin-tak'tik,  sin- 
tak'tik-al), a.  [See  SYNTAX.]  l.  Conjoined; 
fitted  to  each  other.  Johnson.— 2.  Ingram. 
pertaining  or  according  to  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax or  construction.  'The  various  syntac- 
tical structures  occurring  in  the  examples.' 
Johnson. 

Syntactically  (sin-tak'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
syntactical  manner;  as  regards  syntax;  in 
conformity  to  syntax. 

Syntax  (sin'taks).n.  [Gr.  syntaxis,  arrange- 
ment, disposition,  from  syntasso,  to  put  to- 
gether in  order—  syn,  with,  together,  and 
tasso,  taxo,  to  put  in  order.]  1.  In  grain. 
the  construction  of  sentences ;  the  due  ar- 
rangement of  words  or  members  of  sen- 
tences in  their  mutual  relations  according 
to  established  usage.  Syntax  includes  con- 
cord and  government  and  the  order  of  words, 
or  collocation. —2.  t  Connected  system  or 
order;  union  of  things. 

They  owe  no  other  dependence  to  the  first  than 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  syntax  of  beings. 

Mattville. 

Syntaxis  (sin-tak'sis),  n.     Same  as  Syntax. 

Syntactic,  Syntactical  (sin- tek'tik,  sin-tek'- 
tik-al),  a.  Relating  to  syntexis;  wasting. 

Synteresis  (sin-te-re'sis),_n.  [Gr.,  a  watch- 
ing closely,  from  syntereo,  to  watch  closely 
together— syn,  with,  together,  and  tired,  to 
watch,  to  guard.]  1.  In  ined.  preservative 
or  preventive  treatment;  prophylaxis. — 

2.  Conscience  regarded  as  the  internal  re- 
pository of  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Bp. 
Ward;  Whewell. 

Synteretic  ( sin-te-ret'ik  ),  a.  In  med.  per- 
taining to  synteresis;  preserving  health; 
prophylactic. 

Syntexis  (sin-tek'sis),  n.  [Gr.  syntezw,  from 
synteko,  to  melt  or  waste  away — syn,  with, 
and  teko,  to  melt.]  In  med.  a  wasting  of 
the  body;  a  deep  consumption. 

Synthermal  (sin -ther'mal),  a.  [Gr.  syn,  to- 
gether, and  therme,  heat]  Having  the 
same  degree  of  heat  Smart. 

Synthesis  ( sin'the-sis ),  n.  pi.  Syntheses 
(sin'the-sez).  [Gr.  synthesis,  a  putting  or 
placing  together,  from  syntithemi,  to  place 
or  put  together— syn,  with,  and  tithemi,  to 
place,  ]  1.  Composition,  or  the  putting  of  two 
or  more  things  together,  as  in  compound 
medicines.— 2.  In  logic,  the  combination  of 
separate  elements  of  thought  into  a  whole, 
as  of  simple  into  compound  or  complex  con- 
ceptions, species  into  genera,  individual 
propositions  into  a  system,  and  the  like ; 
that  process  of  reasoning  in  which  we  ad- 
vance by  a  regular  chain  from  principles 
before  established  or  assumed,  and  proposi- 
tions already  proved,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion.  Synthesis  is  also  called  the 
Direct  Method  or  Composition,  and  is  the 
reverse  of  analysis  or  resolution.  See  AN- 
ALYSIS. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  though  commonly  treated 
as  two  different  methods,  are,  if  properly  understood, 
only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the  same  method. 
Each  is  the  relative  and  correlative  of  the  other. 

Sir  Hr.  Hamilton. 

3.  In  sura,  the  operation  by  which  divided 
parts  are  united. — 4.  In  chem.  the  uniting 
of  elements  into  a  compound ;  composition 
or  combination:  the  opposite  of  analysis, 
which  is  the  separation  of  a  compound  into 
its  constituent  parts.     That  water  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  proved 
both  by  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Synthesise  (sin'the-siz),  v.  t.  To  combine  or 
bring  together,  as  two  or  more  things ;  to 
unite  in  one. 

That  yellow  is  but  little  different  from  white  is 
illustrated  in  the  beautiful  experiment  of  Newton's 
of  synthesising  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  by  re- 
flection from  seven  moveable  mirrors. 

C.  Woodward. 

Syntheslst  (sin'the-sist),  n.  One  who  em- 
ploys synthesis,  or  who  follows  synthetic 
methods. 

Synthetic,  Synthetical  (sin-thet'ik,  sin- 
thet'ik-al),  o.  Pertaining  to  synthesis;  con- 
sisting in  synthesis  or  composition ;  as,  the 
synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  as  opposed 
to  the  analytical. 

Philosophers  hasten  Joo  much  from  the  analytic  to 
the  synthetical  method ;  that  is,  they  draw  general 


conclusions  from  too  small  a  number  of  particular 
observations  and  experiment!,  Kolin£broke. 

Synthetically  (siu-thet'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
synthetical  manner;  by  synthesis;  by  com- 
position. 

Synthetizet  (sin'thet-iz),  v.t  pret.  &  pp. 
t?;inthetized;  ppr.  synthetizing.  To  unite  in 
regular  structure. 

Syntomy  (sin'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  syntomia, 
from  yyntemno,  to  cut  short— syn,  together, 
with,  and  temno,  to  cut.]  Brevity;  concise- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Syntonin  (sin'to-nin),  n.  [Gr.  synteino,  to 
render  tense.]  Muscle  fibrin;  the  basis  and 
principal  constituent  of  the  contractile  tis- 
sues, consisting  of  carbon  5406,  nitrogen 
IG'05,  oxygen  21  '50,  hydrogen  7  28,  and  sul- 
phur 1 11.  Although  gyptouin  is  most  readily 
obtained  from  muscle  it  exists  in  all  proteid 
substances.  Called  also  Afntculine. 
Synzygia  (sin-zij'i-a),  n.  In  bot.  the  point 
of  junction  of  opposite  cotyledons. 
Sypher-joint  (si'fer-joint),  «.  In  carp,  a 
lap-joint  for  the  edges  of  boards,  leaving  a 
flush  surface. 

Syphilis  (sif'i-lis),  n.  [A  name  invented  by 
the  Italian  Fracastoro,  who  wrote  a  cele- 
brated Latin  poem  on  this  disease  ('Syphilis, 
sive  Morbi  Gallici  libri  tres'),  published  in 
1530.  The  name  was  derived  directly  from 
Syphilus,  a  character  in  the  poem,  the  origin 
of  whose  own  appellation  is  doubtful;  per- 
haps Gr.  syn,  with,  andphilos,  love.]  A  con- 
tagious and  hereditary  venereal  disease, 
characterized  in  its  primary  stage  by  chan- 
cres or  ulcers  of  a  peculiar  character  on 
the  genitals,  succeeded  by  inguinal  buboes. 
So  far  the  disease  is  local.  The  indications 
of  a  secondary  or  constitutional  affection 
are  ulcers  in  the  throat,  copper  -  coloured 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  pains  in  the  bones, 
nodes,  &c. 

Syphilitic  (sif-i-Iit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  syphilis;  infected  with 
syphilis. 

Syphilizatlon,  Syphilisation  ( sif 'il-i-za"- 
shon),  71,  A  saturation  of  the  system  with 
syphilis  by  means  of  repeated  inoculations: 
a  mode  of  treatment  suggested  not  only  for 
the  cure  of  syphilis,  but  also  as  rendering 
the  body  insusceptible  of  future  attacks. 
Syphilize,  Syphilise  (sif'il-iz),  v.t.  To  in- 
oculate or  saturate,  as  the  system,  with 
syphilis. 

Syphilold  (sif'i-loid),  a.    (Syphilis,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  form.  ]  Resembling  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  syphilis;  as,  syphiloid  affections. 
Syphon,  n.     See  SIPHON. 
Syphonic  (si-fon'ik),  a.    See  STPHONTC. 
Syren  (si'ren).    See  SIREN. 
Syriac  (sir'i-ak),  a.    [L.  Syriaciis.}    Pertain- 
ing to  Syria  or  its  language ;  as,  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Pentateuch;  Syriac  Bible. 
Syriac  (sir'i-ak),  n.     The  language  of  Syria, 
especially  the    ancient    language  of   that 
country.      It  differs  very  little  from  the 
Chaldee  or  Eastern  Aramaic,  and  belongs 
to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages. 
Syriacism  (sir'i-a-sizm),  n.   A  Syrian  idiom. 

The  New  Testament,  though  it  be  said  originally 
writ  in  Greek,  yet  hath  nothing  near  so  many  Atti- 
cisms as  Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms.  Miiton. 

Syrian  (sir'i-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Syria. 
Syrian  (sir'i-an),  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant 

of  Syria, 
Syrianism  (sirl-an-izm),  n.  A  Syrian  idiom, 

or  a  peculiarity  in  the  Syrian  language. 
Syriasm  (sir'i-azm),  n.    The  same  as  Syri- 

anism. 

The  Scripture  Greek  is  observed  to  be  full  of  Syn'- 

asms  and  Hebraisms.  //  'arburten. 

Syringa  (sl-ring'ga),  n.  [Gr.  syrinx,  syringos, 
a  pipe,  a  tube.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  in  both  cases  from  the  use  of  the 
plants  formaking  pipes  or  pipe-stems.  Hence 
also  pipe,  pipe-tree  were  former  names  for 
the  lilac.]  1.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Oleaceae;  the  lilacs.  The  species  are  decidu- 
ous shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  colder 
parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves  are  simple ;  the 
flowers  are  purple  or  white,  very  fragrant, 
and  arranged  in  thyrsoid  terminal  panicles. 
S.  vulgaris  (the  common  lilac)  is  one  of  the 
commonest  ornaments  of  our  shrubberies, 
blossoming  together  with  the  laburnum  in 
May.  (See  LILAC.)  Other  species  are,  S. 
Josikea,  a  native  of  Transylvania;  S.persica, 
the  Persian  lilac ;  S.  chinensis,  the  Chinese 
lilac.— 2.  The  name  applied  by  Tournefort 
to  the  genus  Philadelphus,  and  still  popu- 
larly given  to  the  mock-orange  (Philadel* 
phus  coronarius).  Its  stems  are  straight 
and  filled  with  medulla,  so  that  they  have 
been  used  as  pipe-stems. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Syringe  (sil-'inj),  n.  [Gr.  tyruuc,  syrinyns.  a 
pipe  a  tui  if.  from  »•;;/•  I.-",  tu  pipe  or  whfaUe.  ] 
X  1 1,  .rtable  hydraulic  instrumciitof  the  pump 
kind  commonly  employed  to  draw  in  a  quan- 
tity of  water  or  other  fluid,  and  to  squirt  or 
eject  the  same  with  violence.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  consists  of  a.  small  cylindrical  tube 
with  an  air-tight  piston  fitted  with  a  rod 
and  handle.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
terminates  in  a  small  tube,  which  being 
immersed  in  any  fluid,  and  the  piston  then 
drawn  up,  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  body 
of  the  cylinder  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
By  pushing  back  the  piston  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  the  contained  fluid  is  ex- 


watering  plants,  trees,  &c.  The  syringe  is 
also  used  as  a  pneumatic  machine  for  con- 
densing or  exhausting  the  air  in  a  close 
vessel,  but  for  this  purpose  two  valves  are 
necessary. 

Syringe  (sir'inj),  r.t  pret.  *  pp.  synngcd; 
ppr.  syringing.  To  inject  by  means  of  a 
pipe  or  syringe;  to  wash  and  cleanse  by  in- 
jections from  a  syringe.  Wiunan. 

Syringe  (sir'inj),  t.i.  To  make  use  of  a 
rrringe;  to  inject  water  with  a  synnge. 
/'/  for. 


soluble  in  alcohol. 

Syringodendron  (si-ring'go-den"dron),  n. 
[Gr.  syrinx,  syringut,  a  pipe,  and  dmdron, 
a  tree,  j  The  name  formerly  given  to  many 
species  of  Sigillaria  (a  genus  of  extinct  fossil 
trees)  on  account  of  the  parallel  pipe-shaped 
tiutings  which  extend  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  their  trunks. 
Syringopora  (si-ring-gop'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
uix,  syriiigos,  a  pipe,  and  para,  a  pore. 
A  genus  of  patoozoic  corals,  abounding  in 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  closely- 
akin  to  the  organ-pipe  coral  of  Australian 
seas. 

Syringoiomy  (si-ring-got'o-iui),  n.    [Fr.  sy- 

ringotomie—Gr.  syrinx,  syringes,  a  pipe  or 

tube,  a  fistula,   and  temnd,  to  cut.]    The 

operation  of  cutting  for  fistula. 

Syrinx  (si'ringks),  n.    [Gr.  syrinx,  a  pipe 

See  SYRINGE.]    1.  In  surg.  a  fistula.— 2.  In 

mime  a  wind-instrument  composed  of  reeds 

of  different  lengths  tied  together.    It  is  also 

known  by  the  name  of  Pandean  Pipes  or 

Pan's  Pipes,  its  invention  having  been  as 

cribed  to  Pan,  the  Greek  sylvan  deity. 

Syrma  (ser'ma),  n.    [Gr,  from  syro,  to  drag 

to  trail.]   In  antiq.  a  long  dress  reaching  t 

the  ground,  worn  by  tragic  actors. 

Syrop  (sir'op),  n.    Same  as  Syrup. 

Syrphidse  ( serti-de ),  n.  pi.    [Gr.  syrpJws 

serf  hot,  a  small  winged  insect.]    A  famil- 

of  dipterous  insects  some  of  which  hav 

larra  that  feed  on  the  larva;  of  bees  am 

wasps,   the  insects  themselves   bearing 

most  striking  resemblance  to  these  insects 

The  genus  Syrphus  is  the  type  of  the  family 

Syrrhaptes  (sir-rap'tez ).  n.    [Gr.  syii,  to 

gether,  and  rltapto,  to  sew— from  the  unio; 

of  the  toes.)    A  genus  of  grouse,  of  whic 

only  one  species,  S.  paradoxus  or  S.  I'allasi 

(the  three -toed   sand -grouse,  called  als 

from  its  peculiarities  heterodite  grouse),  i 

known.   It  is  a  native  of  tiie  steppes  of  Cen 

tral  Asia,  but  sometimes  occurs  in  Europe 

and  has  even  been  shot  in  Britain.     It  ha 

long  pointed  wings  and  tail  and  only  thre 

toes,  the  tarsi  being  feathered  and  the  toe 

united  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length 

Syrt  (sort),  n.     [Fr.  syrte,  L.  syrtis,  Gr.  sy 

tii,  a  sandbank,  especially  a  name  applie 

to  two  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  from 

syro,  to  draw  along.]    A  quicksand. 

The  shatter'd  mast. 
The  lyrt,  the  whirlpool  and  the  tock.       Yntng. 

Syrtio(ser'tik),a.  Relating  to  a  syrt  or  quick- 
sand. Ed.  Reo. 

Syrtis  (stVtis),  n.  pi.  Syrtes  (ser'tez).  [L. 
See  SYRT.]  A  quicksand. 

Quenched  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea 
Nor  icood  dry  land.  Milton. 

Syrup  (sb/up),  n.  [Fr.  strop,  It.  siroppa, 
from  Ar.  shardb,  drink,  beverage,  syrup, 
from  sharaba,  sharib,  to  drink,  whence  also 
sherbet  and  shrub.  ]  1.  In  tried,  a  saturated 
or  nearly  saturated  solution  of  sugar  in 
water,  either  simple,  flavoured,  or  medi- 
cated with  some  special  therapeutic  or 
compound.  —2.  The  uncrystallizable  fluid 


finally  separated  from  crystallized  sugar  in 
lie  refining  process,  either  by  the  draining 
if  sugar  in  loaves,  or  by  being  forcibly 
•jccti'd  by  the  centrifugal  apparatus  in  pre- 
paring moist  sugar.  This  is  the  ordinary  or 
golden  syrup'  of  the  grocers,  but  in  the 
sugar  manufacture  the  term  syrup  is  ap- 
plied to  all  strong  saccharine  solutions 
vhich  contain  sugar  in  a  condition  capable 
of  being  crystallized  out,  the  ultimate  un- 
ci  ystallizable  fluid  being  distinguished  as 
molasses  or  treacle. 

yruped  (sir/upt),  p.  and  a.  Sweetened  by 
or  as  by  moistening  or  mixing  with  syrup. 

We'll  lick  tlie  syi-tipt  leaves. 

And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall.    Drayton. 

yrupy  (sir'up-i),  a.  Like  syrup  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities;  sirupy. 
yssarcosis  (sis-ar-ko'sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from 
fi/.warkw,  to  unite  by  flesh— syn,  with,  and 
sarx,  sarkos,  flesh.]  In  anal,  a  species  of 
union  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
to  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
muscle. 

Systaltic  (sis-tal'tik),  a.  [Gr.  tyetaltAot, 
drawing  together,  from  systctto,  to  draw  to- 
gether— syn,  with,  together,  and  Stella,  to 
send  ]  In  med.  having  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation;  taking  place  by  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilatation;  as,  the  sys- 
taltic action  of  the  heart. 

Systasis  (sis'ta-sis),  n.  [Gr.  systasis,  from 
synutimL  See  SYSTEM.]  A  setting  toge- 
ther; a  union;  a  political  union;  a  political 
constitution.  [Rare.] 

It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution 
asis  of  Crete,  or  the  Confederation  of 


than  the  systtis~.  —  ~. — ,  —  — 

Poland  or  any  other  ill-devised  corrective  which  ha: 
vet  been  imagined  in  the  necessities  produced  by  an 
ill-constructed  system  of  government. 


Burke. 


System  (sis'tem),  n.  [Fr.  systeme,  L.  sys- 
tema,  Gr.  systema,  from  unuttlmL  to  place 
together— syn,  with,  together,  and  histemi, 
to  set.]  1.  Any  combination  or  assemblage 
of  things  adjusted  into  a  regular  and  con- 
nected whole  ;  a  number  of  things  or  parts 
so  connected  as  to  make  one  complex  thing; 
things  connected  according  to  a  scheme;  as, 
a  system  of  canals  for  irrigation;  a  system 
of  pulleys;  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a 
body. 

Every  work,  both  of  nature  and  art,  is  a  system; 
and,  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond 
itself,  one  may  add  to  what  has  already  been  brought 
into  the  idea  of  a  system  its  conduciveness  to  this 
one  or  more  ends.  Let  us  instance  in  a  watch^ 

Hence,  more  specifically,  (a)  a  number  of 
heavenly  bodies  connected  together  and 
acting  on  each  other  according  to  certain 
laws;  as,  the  solar  system;  the  system  of 
Jupiter  and  his  satellites.  '  Star  and  sys- 
tem rolling  past.'  Tennyson. 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  or  systems  into  rum  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst  and  now  a  world.    Pope. 

(6)  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  organs  in  an 
animal  body  which  are  composed  of  the  same 
tissues  or  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  some  function ;  as,  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  the  nervous  system,  the  vas- 
cular system;  hence,  also,  the  body  itself  as 
a  functional  unity  or  whole;  as,  to  take  poi- 
son into  the  system.— 2.  A  plan  or  scheme 
according  to  which  things  are  connected 
into  a  whole ;  a  regular  union  of  principles 
or  facts  forming  one  entire  whole ;  an  as- 
semblage of  facts,  or  of  principles  and  con- 
clusions scientifically  arranged,  or  disposed 
according  to  certain  mutual  relations  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  whole ;  a  connected 
view  of  all  the  truths  or  principles  of  some 
department  of  knowledge ;  as,  a  system  of 
philosophy;  a  system  of  government;  a  sys- 
tem of  divinity ;  a  system  of  botany  or  of 
chemistry.— 3.  Regular  method  or  order;  as, 
to  have  no  system  in  one's  business  or  study; 
to  work  according  to  a  system.— i.  In  astron. 
any  hypothesis  or  theory  of  the  disposition 
and  arrangements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  which  their  phenomena,  their  motions, 
changes,&c.  ,are  explained;  as,  the  Ptolemaic 
system;  the  Copernican  system;  a  system  of 
the  universe,  or  of  the  world.  See  SOLAR.  - 

5  In  fine  arts,   a  collection  of  the  rules 
and  principles  upon  which  an  artist  works 

6  In  one.  music,  an  interval  compounded 
or  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  several 
lesser  intervals,  as  the  octave,  the  elements 
of  which  are  called  diastems. 

Systematic,  Systematical  (sis-te-mat'ik, 
sis-te-mat'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  system; 
consisting  in  system;  methodical;  formed 
with  regular  connection  and  adaptation  or 


subordination  of  parts  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  ilci-ign  of  the  whole;  as.  a  simlmntic 
arrangement  of  plants  or  animals;  a  sys- 
t  i.tatic  course  of  study. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably 
despise  systt-tnatiatt  learning ;  whereas  our  fathers 
had  a  great  value  for  regularity  ami  system.  Il'.itts 

2.  Proceeding  according  to  system  or  regu- 
lar method;  as,  a  systematic  writer.— 3.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  the  universe; 
cosmical.  'Upon  which  accounts  these 
ends  may  be  called  cosmical  or  systemati- 
cal.' Boyle. 

Systematically  (sis-te-mat'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  systematic  manner;  in  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tem; methodically. 

Systematism  (sis'tem-at-izm),  n.  Reduc- 
tion of  facts  to  a  system. 

Systematist  (sis'tem-at-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
forms  a  system  or  reduces  to  system. — 2.  One 
who  adheres  to  a  system.  Btntlew. 

Systematization  (sis'tem-at-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  systematizing;  the  act  or  process 
of  reducing  to  system,  or  of  forming  into  a 
system.  '  The  Systematization  and  deliber- 
ate carrying  out  of  mental  operations. '  //. 
Spencer. 

Systematize  (sis'tem-at-iz),  y  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
siistrmataed;  ppr.  systematizing  [Fr.  tiix- 
Umatuer,  from  Gr.  systema,  sijstematos.  See 
SYSTEM.]  To  reduce  to  system  or  regular 
method;  as,  to  systematize  the  principles  of 
moral  philosophy.  'Before  medicine  and 
architecture  were  systematized  into  arts.' 
Harris. 

The  Goths  had  some  general  notions  of  the  feudal 
policy,  which  were  gradually  syste^tye^^ 

Systematizer  (sis'tem-at-Iz-er),  n.  One  who 
reduces  things  to  system. 

Aristotle  may  be  called  the  Systematizer  of  liis 
master's  doctrines.  Harris. 

SystematOlogy  (sis'tem-a-tol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
systema,  systematos,  system,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] knowledge  or  information  regard- 
ing systems. 

Systemic  (sis-tem'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
system. —2.  In  physial.  pertaining  to  the 
body  as  a  whole;  common  to  a  general  sys- 
tem ;  as,  systemic  circulation ;  that  is,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  body 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  that  other 
circulation  which  is  confined  to  the  respir- 
atory organs  and  the  heart,  or  the  pulmon- 
ary or  respiratory  circulation. 

The  blood  of  reptiles  is  cold  — that  is  to  s«y. 
slightly  warmer  than  the  external  medium — owing 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  and  systemic 
circulations  are  always  directly  connected  together, 
either  within  the  heart  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  the  body  is  supplied  with  a  mixture  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood  in  place  of  arterial  blood 
alone.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Systemization  (sis'tem-i-za"shon),  n.  Same 
as  Systewatization.  N.  Webster. 

Systemize  (sis'tem-iz),  v.t.  Same  as  Sys- 
tematize. N.  Webster. 

Systemizer  (sis'tem-iz-er),  n.  Same  as  Sys- 
tematizer. X.  Webster. 

Systemless  (sis'tem-les),  a.  1.  Without 
system. —2.  In  biul.  not  exhibiting  any  of 
the  distinct  systems  or  types  of  structure 
characteristic  of  organic  life,  that  is  the 
radiate  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
vertebrate,  die.,  in  the  animal  kingdom; 
thus  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  Algse  and 
in  the  animal  kingdom  the  Protozoa  are 
systetnless. 

System-maker  (sis'tem-mak-er),  n.  One 
who  makes  or  constructs  a  system  or  sys- 
tems: generally  used  with  a  sense  of  slight 
contempt. 

We  system-makers  can  sustain 
The  thesis  which  you  grant  was  plain.    Prior. 
One 

ig  sys- 


System-monger  (sis'tem-mung-ger),  n. 
excessively  fond  of  making  or  framing 


excessi 
terns. 


A  system-monger,  who  without  knowing  anything 
ui  the  world  by  experience,  has  formed  a  system  of 
it  in  his  dusty  cell,  lays  it  down  that  flattery  is  pleas- 
ing. Chesterfield. 

Systole  (sis'to-le),  n.  [Gr.  systole,  from  sys- 
tello,  to  contract— syn,  together,  and  stello, 
to  send  ]  1  In  gram,  the  shortening  of  a 
long  syllable.— 2.  In  phyeiol.  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  for  expelling 
the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation. 
See  DIASTOLE. 

Systolic  (sis-tol'ik),  a.  Relating  to  systole; 
contracting. 

Systyle  (sis'tll),  a.  [Gr.  systylos-syn,  with 
or  together,  and  stylos,  a  column.]  In  arcli. 
having  columns  standing  close  ;  (a)  having 
columns  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  two  diameters  of  a  column  apart  (i>) 


obtain;      Ch,  Sc.  loc/,;      g,  go;     JJob;      n.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin,;      «.  (ten;  th,  tUn;      w,  »ig;    wh,  WWg;    «h.  azure-See  KHY. 
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Having  a  row  of  columns  set  close  together 
all  round,  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 

Sytet(sit),  n.     Site;  situation.     Spenser. 

Sythe(srrH).    SeeScYTHK. 

Syver  (si'ver),  n.  [Of  same  origin  as  seu-er.] 
A  covered  drain;  a  sewer;  a  gutter;  also,  the 
grating  or  trap  of  a  street  drain.  Written 
also  Steer.  [Scotch.] 

SyzygIum(si-zl'ji-Hr.iX».  [From  Or.  q/zygos, 
coupled— syn,  together,  and  zygon,  a  yoke 
—in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
branches  and  leaves  are  united  by  pairs.] 
A  geuus  of  plants,  uat.  order  Myrtacece. 


The  species  inhabit  tropical  countries;  they 
are  trees  or  shrubs  of  a  highly  ornamental 
appearance,  from  their  smooth  shining 
leaves,  which  are  opposite  and  entire:  the 
flowers  are  in  cymes  or  corymbs.  S.  guine- 
eme,  which  grows  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
and  Senegal,  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  rheumatism.  S.  Jambolanum  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  on  ac- 
count of  its  edible  fruit,  sometimes  called 
Java  plum  by  Europeans,  but  jamoon  by 
the  natives.  It  is  of  a  rich  purplish  colour, 
and  of  a  subastringent  sweetish  taste,  which 


is  more  agreeable  to  the  native  than  to  the 
European  palate.  The  bark  is  astringent, 
and  dyes  a  brown  colour;  the  wood  is  hard 
and  durable,  and  much  employed. 
Syzygy  (si'zl-ji),  n.  [<ir.  gyzyaia~-9yn,  to- 
gether, and  zygon,  a  yoke.]  1.  lu  astrvn.  the 
conjunction  or  opposition  of  a  planet  with 
the  sun,  or  of  any  two  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  On  the  phenomena  and  circum- 
stances of  the  syzygies depends  a  great  part 
of  the  lunar  theory.— 2.  In  pros,  the  coupling 
of  different  feet  together  in  Greek  or  Latin 
verse. 


T. 


T  is  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  a  sharp  mute  consonant,  closely 
allied  to  d,  both  being  dentals.  In  forming 
it  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  close  to 
the  root  of  the  upper  teeth,  as  may  be  per- 
ceived in  uttering  the  syllables  at,  tat  ot,  to. 
This  is  also  the  position  of  the  tongue  for 
the  letter  d,  as  in  the  syllables  ad,  da,  od, 
do  ;  but  d  is  uttered  with  voice,  whereas  t 
is  entirely  non-vocal.  In  reality.  £  can  be 
hardly  said  to  have  any  sound  at  all,  its  use, 
like  that  of  the  other  sharp  mutes  k  and  p, 
being  merely  to  modify  the  manner  of  utter- 
ing the  vocal  sound  which  precedes  or  fol- 
lows it.  When  t  is  followed  by  h  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  in  think,  that,  with,  the 
combination  forms  two  distinct  sounds— 
surd  or  breathed,  as  in  think,  and  sonant  or 
vocal,  as  in  that.  These  sounds  were  repre- 
sented by  two  characters  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Old  English,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  old 
letters  were  given  up.  The  letters  ti  before 
a  vowel,  and  unaccented,  usually  pass  into 

- 


the sound  of  sh,  as  in  nation,  motion,  par- 
tial, which  are  pronounced  nashon,  moshon, 
parshal  In  this  case  (  loses  entirely  its 


proper  sound  or  use,  and  being  blended  with 
the  subsequent  letter  a  new  sound  results 
from  the  combination,  which  is  in  fact  a 
simple  sound.  If  *  or  x  precede  ti  (as  in 
mviction,  questioti),  t  retains  its  own  sound, 
though  in  this  case  many  speakers  soften 
it  to  ch  as  in  church,  as  they  also  do  in 
such  words  as  mixture,  posture.  In  com- 
paring words  common  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues  we  find  that  (as  formulated 
by  Grimm's  law)  t  in  English  (as  also  in 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  Gothic,  &c.)  corresponds 
to  d  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  and 
to  *  or  z  in  German.  Thus  E.  tooth  = 
L.  dens,  dentis,  Gr.  (o)dous,  (o^dontos,  Skr. 
dant,  G.  zahn;  E.  foot  =  L.  pes  (peds),  pedis, 
Gr.  povs,  podos,  Skr.  pada,  G.  fuss;  E.  two 
=L.  duo,  Gr.  dyo,  Skr.  duo,  G.  zwei;  E.  to 
eat  =  L.  edo,  Gr.  edo,  Skr.  ad,  G.  essen,  and 
so  on.  An  s  before  t,  however,  hinders  this 
change  from  taking  place,  and  hence  the  t 
in  E.  stand  appears  also  in  L.  sto,  Gr.  his- 
temi,  and  G.  stehen.  The  English  th,  on  the 
other  hand,  answers  to  t  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit,  and  to  d  in  German;  thus  E. 
«Aou=L.  and  Gr.  tu,  Skr.  team,  G.  du;  E. 
three  —  I.,  tres,  Gr.  treis,  Skr.  tri,  G.  drei. 
Hence  it  comes  that  G.  tag^E.  day;  gut  = 
good,  was$er=  water,  and  zahm=tame.  In 
some  Latin  words  d  has  been  changed  to  I. 
hence  (  in  E.  tear  (n.)—l  in  L.  lacrima  (for 
•lacrima),  FT.  larme,  a  tear.  A  final  (  has 
become  attached  to  many  English  words  to 
which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  this  being 
particularly  the  case  after  n  and  *,  as  in 
tyrant,  pheasant,  ancient,  amidst,  whilst, 
agaiiist,&c.  It  has  sometimes  dropped  out, 
as  in  beat,  last;  so  th  has  disappeared  from 
worship.  This  letter  is  often  doubled  in  the 
middle  of  words,  seldom  at  the  end,  as  in 
butt,  mitt.  T  is  often  used  tip  denote  things 
of  this  form,  as  the  T-palace  in  Mantua.  See 

T-BANDAQE,  T-BEARD,  T-CLOTH,  T-IRON,  T- 

JOINT,  T-SQUARE.—  To  a  T,  exactly,  with  the 
utmost  exactness  ;  as,  to  suit  or  fit  to  a  T. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  mechanic's  T-square,  by 
which  accuracy  in  making  angles,  &c.,  is 
secured.  [Familiar.] 

We  could  manage  this  matter  to  a  T.        Sterne. 

Tab  (tab),  n.  [In  some  of  the  senses  perhaps 
altered  from  tag.  ]  1.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe  or 
half-boot,  fastened  with  a  string  or  buckle. 
2.  The  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  boot 
or  corset  lace.—  3.  A  lace  or  other  border, 


resembling  that  of  a  cap,  worn  on  the  inner 
front  edges  of  ladies'  bonnets.— 4.  The  hang- 
ing sleeve  of  a  child's  garment. — 5.  One  of 
the  revolving  arms  which  lift  the  beaters  of 
a  fulling-mill.  [Local  or  technical  in  all 
senses.  ] 

Tabaccot  (ta-bak'k6),?i.   Tobacco.  Minshew. 

Tabachir  (tab-a-sherO,  n.  Same  as  Taba- 
sheer. 

Tabanidae  (ta-ban'i-de),n.pZ.  [SeeTABANiis.] 
A  family  of  dipterous  insects,  of  which  Ta- 
banus  is  the  typical  genus.  They  are  popu- 
larly known  by  the  names  breeze,  cleg,  or 
gadfly,  and  are  particularly  annoying  to 
cattle,  the  skins  of  which  are  often  streaked 
with  blood  from  their  bites. 

Tabanus  (ta-ba'nus),  n.  [L.,  ahorse-fly.]  A 
genus  of  dipterous  insects,  family  Tabanidse, 
of  which  T.  bovinuft,  or  gadfly,  is  the  largest 
British  species.  It  is  extremely  troublesome 
to  cattle. 

Tabard  (ta'bard),  n.  [Fr.  tabard,  Sp.  and 
Pg.  tabardo,  It.  tabarro,  L.L.  tabarrus,  ta- 
bardits,  a  cloak.  Origin  doubtful.]  An 
ancient  close-fitting  garment,  open  at  the 
sides,  with  wide  sleeves,  or  flaps,  reaching 
to  the  elbows.  It  was  worn  over  the  body 
armour,  and  was  generally  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  the  wearer  or  of  his  lord.  At 
first  the  tabard  was  very  long,  reaching  to 
the  mid-leg,  but  it  was  afterwards  made 


Tabard,  Sir  John  Cornwall.  Ampthill  Church,  Beds. 

shorter.  It  was  at  first  chiefly  worn  by  the 
military,  but  afterwards  became  an  ordinary 
article  of  dress  among  other  classes  in 
France  and  England  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  this  country  the  tabard  is  now  only  worn 
by  heralds  and  pursuivants  of  arms,  and  is 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign. 
This  garment  gave  name  to  the  ancient  hos- 
telry from  which  Chaucer's  Canterbury  pil- 
grims started.  Written  also  Taberd,  Tabert 

Tabarder  (ta-bard'er),  n.  One  who  wears  a 
tabard ;  specifically,  a  scholar  belonging  to 
the  foundation  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
whose  original  dress  was  a  tabard.  Often 
written  in  this  sense  Tabardeer. 

Tabaret  (tab'a-ret),  n.  [Probably  connected 
with  tabby.]  A  stout  satin  -  striped  silk, 
used  for  furniture. 

Tabasheer  (tab-a-sherO,  n.  [Ar.  tabdshlr.] 
A  concretion  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo and  other  large  grasses.  It  consists  of 
silica  mixed  with  a  little  lime  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  formed  probably  by  extrava- 


sation of  the  juices  in  consequence  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  plant.  It  is  highly 
valued  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  tonic,  and  as 
such  is  often  chewed  along  with  betel.  It 
is  used  also  in  cases  of  bilious  vomitings, 
bloody  flux,  piles,  »fec.  Its  optical  properties 
are  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibit!  the 
lowest  refracting  power  of  all  known  sub- 
stances. The  sweet  juice  of  the  bamboo 
stalks  has  also  been  called  tabasheer. 

Tabbinet  (tab'i-net),  n.     Same  as  Tabinct. 

Tabby  (tab'i),  n,  [Fr.  tabis,  Sp.  Pg.  and  It. 
tabi,  L.L.  attabi,  from  Av.'attdbi,  a  rich  kind 
of  watered  silk,  from  el  'attabii/a,  a  quarter 
of  Bagdad  where  this  stuff  was  manufac- 
tured, so  named  after  a  prince  called  Attab. 
In  meaning  2  the  origin  is  doubtful.]  1.  The 
name  given  to  a  kind  of  rich  silk  and  other , 
stutfs  watered  or  figured  by  being  passed 
through  a  calender,  the  rollers  of  which  are 
variously  engraved.  The  engraved  parts, 
pressing  unequally  upon  the  stuff,  renders 
the  surface  unequal  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays 
of  light  differently,  and  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  waves.  '  Brocadoes,  and  laces,  and 
tabbies,  and  gauzes.'  Swift.—  2.  A  mixture 
of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones  in 
equal  proportions,  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  water,  forming  a  mass  which,  when  dry, 
becomes  as  hard  as  rock.  This  is  used  in 
Morocco  as  a  substitute  for  bricks  or  stone 
in  building.  Weale.—  3.  A  cat  of  a  mixed  or 
brindled  colour;  any  cat.  [Colloq.]— 4.  An 
old  maiden  lady;  an  ancient  spinster;  a 
gossip.  [Colloq.  ] 

Upon  the  rest  'tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell. 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hoars  of  some  tabby, 
Byron, 

Tabby  (tab'i),  a.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  Having 
a  wavy  or  watered  appearance.  '  My  false 
taby  wastecoate  with  gold  lace.'  Pepys. 
Written  also  Taby.  —  2.  Brinded;  brindled; 
diversified  in  colour;  as,  a  ta&fci/  cat. 

Tabby  (tab'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tabbied;  ppr. 
tabbying.  To  calender  so  as  to  give  a 
tabby  or  wavy  appearance  to,  as  stuffs ;  to 
water  or  cause  to  look  wavy;  as,  to  tabby 
silk,  mohair,  ribbon,  &c.  This  is  done  by  a 
calender  without  water. 

Tabby-cat  (tab'i-kat),  n.     A  brinded  cat. 

Tabbying  (tab'i-ing),  7t.  The  art  or  oper- 
ation of  passing  stuffs  between  engraved 
rollers  to  give  them  a  wavy  appearance: 
called  also  Watering. 

Tabet  (tab),  n.  A  wasting  of  the  body;  tabes. 

Tabefaction  (ta-be-fak'shon),  n.  [See  TA- 
BKFY.]  A  wasting  away;  a  gradual  losing 
of  flesh  by  disease;  emaciation. 

Tabefy  (tab'e-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tabeficd; 
ppr.  tabefying.  [L.  tabes,  a  wasting  away, 
and  facio,  to  make.  ]  To  cause  to  consume 
or  waste  away;  to  emaciate.  [Rare.] 

Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  is  convenient 
tabefies  the  flesh.  Harvey. 

Tabellion  (ta-belli-on),  n.  [L.  tabellio,  from 
tabella,  a  tablet,  dim.  of  tabula,  a  tablet] 
A  kind  of  secretary  or  notary;  a  scrivener. 
Such  a  functionary  existed  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  during  the  old  monarchy  in 
France.  Cotgrave. 

Taber  (ta'ber),  v.i.     Same  as  Tabor. 

Her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves, 
tabering  upon  their  breasts.  Nahum  ii.  7. 

Taberd  (ta'berd).    Same  as  Tabard. 

Tabern  (tab'ern),  n.  [L.  taberna.a  tavern.] 
A  cellar.  Halliwell.  [Provincial  English.] 

Tabernacle  (tab'er-na-kl),  n,  [L.  taberna- 
culiim,  a  tent,  a  dim.  from  taberna,  a  hut, 
a  shed,  a  tavern,  from  root  of  tabula,  a 
board,  a  tablet,  a  table.]  1.  A  slightly  con- 
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stmcteil  tt'iniioniry  habitation  ;  especially, 
a  tent  or  pavilion. 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tnber- 
nallis,  0  lsr;iel]  Num.  «xiv.  5- 

Pavilions  numberless  and  sudden  rear'd. 
Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept.  J/i/.'<>*. 
2  In  Jeicish  antii[.  a  movable  huililini:,  sc> 
contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  with  ease 
.•ind  ivr.mstnirk'd.  for  tlie  convenience  of 
bdiiL'  i-arrieil  during  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  of  a 
rectangular  fK'ure,  45  feet  by  15,  and  15  feet 
in  height.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
two  rooms  or  compartments  by  a  vail  or 
curtain,  and  it  was  covered  with  four  differ- 
ent spreads  or  carpets.  The  outer  or  larger 
compartment  was  called  the  holy  place, 
being  that  in  which  incense  was  burned 
and  the  show-bread  exhibited;  and  the 
inner  the  most  holy  place,  or  holy  of  holies, 
in  which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  coven- 
ant It  was  situated  in  a  court  150  feet  by  75, 
surrounded  by  screens  7J  feet  high. —3.  A 
temple-  a  place  of  worship;  a  sacred  place; 
specifically,  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Ps  xv.  1. 
4.  Any  small  cell  or  repository  in  which  holy 
or  precious  things  are  deposited,  as  an  orna- 
mented chest  placed  on  Roman  Catholic 
altars  as  a  receptacle  of  the  ciborium  and 
pyx;  or,  a  reliquary  or  small  box  for  the 
presentation  of  relics  and  the  like.— 5.  The 
human  frame. 

Yea  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  taber- 
nacle, to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remembrance; 
knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taber- 
nacle even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed 
me.  i  Pet.  i.  13,  14. 

6.  In  Goth.  arch,  a  canopied  stall  or  niche;  a 
cabinet  or  shrine  ornamented  with  open- 
worked  tracery,  &c. ;  an  arched  canopy  over 
a  tomb ;    also,    a   tomb   or  monument.  — 

7.  Naut.  an  elevated  socket  for  a  boat's 
mast  or  a  projecting  post  to  which  a  mast 
may  be  hinged  when  it  is  fitted  for  lowering 
to  pass  beneath  bridges.  —  Feast  of  taber- 
nacles, the  last  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Israelites,  which  required 
the  presence  of  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem. 
Its  object  was  to  commemorate  the  dwelling 
of  the  people  in  tents  during  their  journeys 
in  the  wilderness;  and  it  was  also  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  and  vintage. 
It  was  celebrated  in  autumn,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vintage,  and  lasted  eight  days, 
during  which  the  people  dwelt  in  booths 
made  in  the  streets,  in  courts,  or  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  of  the  leafy  branches 
of  certain  trees.   These  booths  were  intended 
to  represent  the  tents  in  which  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness.     See  Lev.  xxiii. 

Tabernacle  (tab'er-na-kl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
tabernacled;  ppr.  tabernacling.  To  sojourn; 
to  reside  for  a  time;  to  be  housed. 

ied  our  nature,  and  hibernacled  among  us 


in  the  iesh.  Dr.  J.  Scat. 

Tabernacle  (tab'er-na-kl),  a.  In  arch,  same 
as  Tabcrnacular, 

Tabernacular  (tab-er-nak'u-ler),  a.  Sculp- 
tured with  delicate  tracery  or  open  work; 
latticed. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered,  the  clois- 
ters crowned  with  rich  and  lofty  pinnacles,  and  fronted 
with  tabernacular  or  open  worK.  T.  Wt 

Tabernaemontana  (ta-ber'ne-mon-ta"na), 
il.  [In  honour  of  James  Theodore  Taber- 
noemontanus,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
botanist.)  A  large  tropical  genusof  glabrous 
trees  or  shrubs  (nat.  order  Apocynacese), 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  cymose,  white  or 
yellowish,  often  rather  large  flowers.  They 
possess  amilky  juice,  which  is  not  poisonous, 
as  in  many  allied  genera,  but  perfectly 
wholesome.  T.  utilis  is  the  hya-hya  or  cow- 
tree  of  Demerara,  the  thick  juice  of  which 
is  used  as  milk. 

Tabes  (ta'bez),  n.  [L.,  from  tabeo,  to  waste 
away.]  A  dysthetic  or  cachectic  disease, 
characterized  by  a  gradually  progressive 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  accompanied 
with  languor,  depressed  spirits,  atid,  for 
the  most  part,  imperfect  or  obscure  hectic 
without  any  topical  affection  of  any  of  the 
viscera  of  the  head,  chest,  or  belly. — Tabes 
mesenterim,  that  wasting  of  the  body  which 
follows  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  me 
senteric  glands.—  Tabes  dorsalis,  an  impair 
ment  of  general  health,  attended  by  ema 
•iation.  muscular  debility,  and  signs  of  ner 
vous  exhaustion,  occasioned  by  an  inordi 
nate  indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite.  I 
is  so  called  from  the  weakness  which  i 
causes  in  the  back  and  loins  ( Tabes  dorsalis 
has  been  used  by  some  writers  of  eminence  a 
synonymous  with  tabes  mcsenterica.] 


Tabetic  (ta-bet'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
talies;  of  the  nature  of  tabes;  affected  with 
tabes;  tabid. 

'abld  (tab'id),  a.  [L.  tabidus,  from  tabeo, 
to  waste.]  Relating  to  tabes;  wasted  by 
disease;  tnln-'tir 

In  tabid  persons  milk  is  the  best  restor.itive. 

Art>itthnpt. 

Rabidly  (tab'id-li),  adv.  In  a  tabid  manner; 
un.stiimly;  consumptively. 

Tabidness  (tab'id-nes),  ».  State  of  being 
tabid  or  wasted  by  disease;  emaciation; 
tabes. 

Tablflc  (ta-liifik),  a.  [Tabes,  and  L.  facia, 
to  make,  to  cause. ]  Causing  consumption: 
wasting 

Tabinet  (tab'i-net),  ».  [According  to  Trench 
from  a  French  Protestant  refugee  of  this 
name  who  first  made  tabinet  in  Dublin.]  A 
name  applied  to  one  or  two  fabrics:  (a)  a 
kind  of  taffety  or  tabby;  (b)  a  fabric  of  silk 
and  wool  used  for  curtains 

Tabltude  (tab'i-tud),  n.  [L.  tabitudo.]  The 
state  of  one  affected  with  tabes. 

Tablature  (tab'la-tur),  n.  [Fr.  tablature. 
See  TABLE.]  1.  A  painting  on  a  wall  or 
ceiling ;  a  single  piece  comprehended  in 
one  view,  and  formed  according  to  one 
design.  Shaftesbim/.—Z.  In  mil  fie,  the  ex- 
pression of  sounds  or  notes  of  composition 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  ciphers,  or 
other  characters  not  used  in  modern  niusic. 
In  a  stricter  sense,  the  manner  of  writing  a 
piece  for  the  lute,  theorbo,  guitar,  bass-viol, 
or  the  like,  which  is  done  by  writing  on 
several  parallel  lines  (each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  string  of  the  instrument)  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  referring  to  the  frets 
on  the  neck  of  the  instrument,  the  time 
value  of  the  notes  being  indicated  by  various 
arbitrary  signs  written  over  the  lines.  This 
mode  of  writing  music  has  long  been  disused. 
3.  In  anat.  a  division  or  parting  of  the  skull 
into  two  tables. 

Table  (ta'bl),  n.  [Fr.  table,  a  table  for  taking 
food,  fare  or  viands,  a  tablet,  a  list,  a  kind 
of  game,  &c. ,  from  L.  tabula,  a  board,  a  paint- 
ing, a  tablet,  a  table  of  laws,  or  the  like, 
from  a  root  to,  to  extend,  and  suffix  bula. 
Comp.  fabula,  a  fable,  from  fari,  to  speak. 
Of  allied  origin  also  tavern,  tabernacle.  The 
same  root  is  in  thin  (which  see).]  1.  A  flat 
surface  of  some  extent;  a  flat  smooth  piece; 
a  tablet;  a  slab.  'A  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  tables  of  marble.'  Sandys.-— 2.  An  ar- 
ticle of  furniture,  consisting  usually  of  a 
frame  with  a  flat  surface  or  top  of  boards  or 
other  material,  supported  by  legs,  and  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  holding 
dishes  of  meat,  for  writing  on,  &c. 

Curteys  he  was,  lowely,  and  servysable 

And  carf  byforn  his  fadur  at  the  table.     Chaucer. 

3.  Fare  or  entertainment  of  provisions;  as, 
he  keeps  a  good  table.  —4.  The  persons  sitting 
at  table  or  partaking  of  entertainment.  '  To 
set  the  table  on  a  roar.'  Shak. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  o'  the  whole  table.  Shak. 

5  A  thin  piece  of  something  for  writing  on; 
a  tablet;  hence  (in  pi.)  a  memorandum 
book.  Ex.  xxxii.  15.  '  Written  .  .  .  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.'  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  'In  the  midst  of  the 
sermon,  pulls  out  his  tables  in  haste,  as  if 
he  feared  to  lose  that  note.'  Bp.  Hall.— 
6.t  A  picture;  a  painting;  also,  a  surface  to 
be  drawn  or  painted  on.  'To  sit  and  draw 
his  arched  brows  ...  in  our  heart's  table. 
Shak. 

Learning  flourished  yet  in  the  city  of  Sicyon,  and 
they  esteemed  the  painting  of  tables  in  that  city  to 
be  the  perfectest  for  true  colours  and  fine  drawing  - 
all  other  places.  North. 

7.  That  part  of  a  machine-tool  on  which  wort 
is  placed  tobeoperated  upon.  —8.  The  boarc 
or  bar  in  a  draw-loom  to  which  the  tails  o: 
the  harness  are  attached.— 9.  In  arch,  (a)  a 
tablet;  a  flat  surface,  generally  rectangular 
charged  with  some  ornamental  figure.  When 
it  projects  from  the  naked  of  the  wall  it  is 
termed  a  raised  or  projecting  table;  when 
it  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  it  is 
called  a  raking  table ;  and  when  the  surface 
is  rou"h  frosted,  or  vermiculated  it  is  called 
Arustictable.  Gwilt.  (b)  A  horizontal  mould 
ing  on  the  exterior  or  interior  face  of  a  wall 
placed  at  different  levels,  which  form  base 
mente,  separate  the  stories  of  a  building,  anc 
crown  its  upper  portions ;  a  string-course 
Oxford  Glossary.— V>.  In  persp.  same  as  Per 
spective  Plane.  See  PERSPECTIVE. —11.  In 
anat  one  of  the  two  bony  plates  or  lamina? 
which,  with  a  cellular  structure  between 
them,  form  the  bones  of  the  skull.— 12.  In 


"/.  (a)  a  circular  sheet  of  'crown* 
;lass,  usually  about  4  feet  in  diameter. 
r\venty-four  tables  make  a  case,  (b)  The 
flat  plate  with  a  raised  rim  ou  which  platr- 
tflass  is  formed.— 13.  In  palmistry,  the  whole 
collection  of  lines  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 

Hath  not  history  nor  fable.         B.  Jonsoti. 

14.  pi.  The  gameofdraughtsor  backgammon, 
so  called  from  the  small  tablets  used  in  play- 
ing these  games. 

Monsieur  the  nice 

That  when  he  plays  at  tables  chides  the  dice.  Shaft. 
We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  tables. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

15.  A  presentation  of  many  items  or  par- 
ticulars in  one  connected  group ;  especially 
when  the  items  are  in  lists  or  columns;  as, 
(a)  a  collection  of  heads  or  principal  matters 
contained  in  a  book,  with  reference  to  the 
pages  where  each  may  be  found;  an  index; 
as,  a  table  of  contents.    (6)  In  ma  th. ,  astron. , 
&c.,  an  arranged  collection  of  many  par- 
ticulars, data,  or  values;  a  system  of  num- 
bers calculated  for  expediting  operations,  or 
for  exhibiting  the  measures  or  values  of  some 
property  common  to  a  number  of  different 
bodies  in  reference  to  some  common  stand- 
ard ;  also,  a  series  of  numbers  which  pro- 
ceed according  to  some  given  law  expressed 
by  a  formula;  as,  tables  of  logarithms,  tables 
of  annuities,  tables  of  rhumbs,  tables  of  the 
powers  or  roots  of  the  different  numbers, 
tables  of  multiplication,  tables  of  specific 
gravity,  of  refractive  powers,  of  the  expan- 
sions of  bodies  by  heat,  &c. ;  tables  of  ab- 
erration, of  refraction,  and  the  like.— 16.  In 
jewelry,  the  upper  and  flat  surface  of  a  dia- 
mond or  other  precious  stone  which  haa 
the  sides  only  cut  in  angles. —17.  pi.  In 
Scotch  eccles.  hist,  the  designation  given  to 
the  permanent  council  held  in  Edinburgh 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Covenanters 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    This  council 
is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  a  green 
table    at    which   the    members    sat.  —  The 
Lord's  table,  the  sacrament  or  holy  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  supper.—  Round  table. 
See  ROUND.—  Tables  Toletanes,  the  Alphon- 
sine  astronomical  tables,  so  called  from  their 
being  adapted  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  Chaucer. 
—  Ttoelve  tables,   the  tables  containing  a 
celebrated  body  of  ancient  Roman  laws. 
These  laws  were  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs, 
B.C.  451,  and  hence  they  were  at  first  called 
the  laics  of  the  decemvirs.   They  were  origin- 
ally only  ten  in  number,  but  two  more  were 
added  to  them  B.C.  450.     The  twelve  tables 
are  called  by  Livy  the  source  of  public  and 
private  law;  and  the  text  of  them  was  pre- 
served down  to  the  latest  age  of  Roman 
literature.    They  formed  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  Roman  jurisprudence.— To 
lay  on  the  table,  in  parliamentary  practice 
and  in  the  usage  of  corporate  and  other 
bodies,  to  receive  any  document,  as  a  re- 
port, motion,  or  the  like,  but  to  agree  to 
postpone  its  consideration  indefinitely.— 
To  turn  the  tables,  to  change  the  condition 
or  fortune  of  contending  parties:  a  meta- 
phorical expression  taken  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  in  gaming.— To  serve  tables, 
in  Scrip,   to  administer  the  alms  of  the 
church.     Acts  vi.  2. 

Table  (ta'bl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tabted ;  ppr. 
tabling.  1.  To  form  into  a  table  or  catalogue; 
to  tabulate;  as,  to  table  flues. 

Though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments   had 
been  tabled  by  his  side  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 
Shak. 

2.t  To  represent,  as  in  a  picture  or  paint- 
ing; to  delineate,  as  on  a  tablet.     '  Tabled 
and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  meditation. ' 
Bacon.—  3.t  To  board;  to  supply  with  food. 
When  he  himself  tabled  the  Tews  from  heaven,  that 
omer,  which  was  every  man's  daily  portion  of  manna, 
is  computed  to  have  been  more  than  might  well  have 
sufficed  the  heartiest  feeders  thrice  as  many  meals. 
Milton. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  upon  a  table. 

Forty  thousand   francs;  to  such   length   will   the 
father-in-law  .  .  .  table  ready-money.         Carlyle, 

5.  To  lay  on  the  table  in  business  meetings, 
whether  public  or  private;  to  enter  upon  the 
record;  as,  to  table  charges  against  some  one; 
to  table  a  motion  to  be  considered  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting.  —6.  In  carp,  to  let,  as  one  piece 
of  timber  into  another,  by  alternate  scores 
or  projections  on  each  to  prevent  the  pieces 
from  drawing  asunder  or  slipping  upon  one 
another.— 7.  Naut.  to  make  broad  hems  in 
the  skirts  and  bottoms  of  (sails)  in  order 
to  strengthen  them  in  the  part  attached  to 
the  bolt-rope.     R.  II.  Dana. 


ch,  chain;     ch,  Sc.  locTt;     g,  go; 


j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IB,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  ing;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Table  (ta'bl),  c.i.  To  board ;  to  diet  or  live 
at  the  table  of  another. 

He  (Nebuchadnezzar)  was  driven  from  the  society 
of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts.  South. 

Table  (ta'bl),  a.  Appertaining  to  or  pro- 
vidi'd  for  a  table;  as,  table  requisites. 

Tableau  (tab-16'),  ».  pi-  Tableaux  (tab- 
loz')-  [Fr.J  1.  A  picture;  a  striking  and  vivid 
representation.  —  2.  Performers  grouped  in 
a  dramatic  scene,  or  any  persons  regarded 
as  forming  a  dramatic  group;  especially,  a 
group  of  persons  so  dressed  and  placed  as  to 
represent  some  interesting  scene  by  way  of 
amusement.  In  this  sense  called  also  a 
Tableau  Vivant. 

Table-beer  (ta'bl-ber),  n.  Beer  for  the  table 
or  for  common  use;  a  kind  of  beer  of  no 
great  strength. 

Table-bell  (ta'bl-bel),  n.  A  small  bell  to  be 
used  at  table  for  calling  servants. 

Table-book  (ta'bl-buk),  n.  1.  A  book  on 
which  anything  is  engraved  or  written  with- 
out ink;  tablets.  'If  I  had  played  the  desk  or 
table-book.'  Shak. 

Put  into  your  table-boat  whatever  you  judge  wor- 
thy. Drydtn. 

2.  A  book,  generally  handsomely  bound,  and 
illustrated  and  intended  to  lie  on  a  table 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  &c. 

Table-cloth  (ta'bl-kloth),  n.  A  cloth  for 
covering  a  table,  particularly  for  spreading 
on  a  table  before  the  dishes  are  set  for 
meals. 

Table-clothing  (taljl-kloTH-ing),  n.  Table 
linen. 

I've  got  lots  0'  sheeting,  and  table-flotttin^.  and 
towelling.  George  Etiot. 

Table-cover  (ta'bl-kuv-er),  n.  A  cloth  made 
of  wool,  tlax,  cotton,  &c.,  usually  woven  or 
stamped  with  a  pattern,  and  laid  on  a  table 
between  meal-times. 

Table  d'hote  (ta'bl-dot).  [Fr.]  A  common 
table  for  guests  at  a  hotel;  an  ordinary. 

Table-diamond  (ta'bl-dl-a-mond),  n.  A  dia- 
mond whose  upper  surface  is  quite  flat,  the 
sides  only  being  cut  in  angles. 

Table-knife  (ta'bl-nif),  n.  An  ordinary  knife 
used  at  table,  as  distinct  from  a  fruit-knife, 
Ac. 

Table-land  (ta'bl-land),  n.  A  stretch  of 
elevated  flat  land ;  a  plateau ;  a  plain  ele- 
vated considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  having  more  or  less  steep  acclivities 
on  every  side.  The  chief  table-lands  are 
those  among  the  Andes,  those  of  Mexico, 
and  those  of  Central  Asia. 

The  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled. 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Tennyson. 

Table-layers(ta'bl-la-erz),n.pZ.  Ingeol.  that 
peculiar  structure  in  certain  granites,  green- 
stones, and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  gives 
to  their  sections  the  appearance  of  stratifi- 
cation. Page.  Called  also  Pseudo-strata. 

Table-linen  (ta'bl-lin-en),  n.  The  linen 
used  for  and  at  the  table,  such  as  table- 
cloths, napkins,  Ac.;  napery. 

Table-man  (taTjl-man),  n.  A  man  or  piece 
at  draughts.  Bacon. 

Tablementt  (ta'bl-ment),  n.  In  arch,  a  flat 
surface;  a  table.  ' Tablementi  and  chapters 
of  pillars.'  Holland. 

Table-money  (tal>l-mun-i),  n.  An  allow- 
ance to  general-officers  in  the  army  and 
flag-officers  in  the  navy  in  addition  to  their 
pay  as  a  compensation  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses which  they  are  put  to  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  hospitality  within  their  re- 
spective commands. 

Table-moving  (ta'bl-mbv-ing),  n.  Same  as 
Table-turning. 

Tabler  (ta1>l-er).  ».  1.  One  who  tables — 
2.  One  who  boards  others  for  hire. 

But  he  is  now  to  come 
To  be  the  music-master;  tabler,  too. 
He  is,  or  would  be.  £.  yonson. 

Table-rent  (taT>l-rent),  n.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
rent  paid  to  a  bishop,  &c. ,  reserved  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  table  or  housekeeping. 

Table-shore  (ta'bl-shor),  n.  Naut.  a  low 
level  shore. 

Table-spar  (ta'bl-spiir).  See  Tabular  Spar 
under  TABULAR. 

Table-spoon  (ta'bl-spon),  n.  The  ordinary 
large  spoon  used  at  table. 

Table-spoonful  (ta'bl-spbn-ful),  n.  The  full 
or  once  filling  of  a  table-spoon;  as  much  as 
a  table-spoon  will  hold. 

Table-sportt  (ta'bl-sport),  n.  The  object  of 
amusement  at  table;  a  butt. 

If  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex 
tremity ;  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport.     SHak. 

Tablet  (tablet),  n.    [Fr.  tablette,  dim.  of 
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table.]  1.  A  small  table  or  flat  surface.— 
2.  A  small  flat  piece  of  wood,  metal,  ivory, 
&c.,  prepared  to  write,  paint,  draw,  or  en- 
grave upon.  Anciently,  tablets  covered  with 
wax,  paper,  or  parchment  were  used  as  or- 
dinary writing  materials.  Tablets  of  ivory, 
metal,  stone,  or  other  substance  were  also 
nsedin  judiciary  proceedings,  and  all  public 
acts  and  monuments  were  in  early  ages  pre- 
served on  sucli  materials. — 3.  A  slab  of  wood, 
stone,  &c.,  or  a  plate  of  metal  on  which 
anything  is  painted,  engraved,  or  the  like. 
' The  pillar'd  marble,  and  the  tablet  brass.' 
Prior. 

Through  all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned 
...  to  design  on  tablets  of  boxen  wood.    Dryden. 
In  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn.     Tennyson. 

4.  pi.  A  kind  of  pocket  memorandum-book. 
6.  A  small  flatfish  cake,  as  of  soap. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of  ar- 
senick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague.  Bacon. 

6.  In  mtd.  a  solid  kind  of  electuary  or  con- 
fection made  of   dry  ingredients,   usually 
with   sugar,    and   formed    into    little    flat 
squares.    Called  also  Lozenge  and  Troche. — 

7.  In  arch.    Same  as  Table,  9. 
Table-talk  (ta'bl-tak).  n.    Conversation  at 

table  or  at  meals;  familiar  conversation. 

He  improves  by  the  table-talk.     Guardian. 
I  see  myself  an  honour'd  guest. 

Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 

Of  letters,  genial  table-talk, 
Or  deep  dispute,  and  graceful  jest.    Tennyson. 

Table-talker  (ta'bl-tak-er),  n.  A  conversa- 
tionist; one  who  studies  to  lead  or  outshine 
others  in  table-talk;  a  verbal  monopolist. 

Table-turning  (ta'bl-tern-ing),  n.  One  of 
the  alleged  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  con- 
sisting of  certain  movements  of  tables  at- 
tributed to  an  exertion  of  power  of  departed 
spirits,  or  to  the  development  of  latent,  vital, 
or  spiritual  forces:  generally  considered, 
however,  to  be  the  result  of  simple  physical 
causes.  Called  also  Table -moving,  Table- 

ttpftHff. 

Tabling  (ta'bling),  n.  1.  A  forming  into 
tables. — 2.  In  carp,  the  letting  of  one  timber 
into  another  by  alternate  scores  or  projec- 
tions, as  in  ship-building.  — 3.  In  sail-mak- 
ing, a  broad  hem  made  on  the  skirts  of  sails 
by  turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas  and 
sewing  it  down. — 4.t  The  act  of  playing  at 
tables.— 5. t  Board;  maintenance. 

My  daughter  hath  there  already  now  of  me  ten 
pounde*  which  I  account  to  be  given  for  her  tabling; 
after  this  ten  poundes  will  follow  another  for  her  ap- 
parel. R.  Bernard. 

—Tabling  of  fines,  in  law,  the  forming  into 
a  table  or  catalogue  the  flnes  for  every 
county,  giving  the  contents  of  each  nne 
passed  in  any  one  term.  This  was  done  by 
the  chirographer  of  fines  of  the  Common 
Pleas. 

Tabling- house  t  (ta'bling-hons),  n.  1.  A 
house  where  gaming-tables  were  kept. 

They  allege  that  there  is  none  but  common  game- 
houses  and  tabling-houses  that  are  condemned,  and 
not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  own  private 
houses.  Nortkbrooke. 

2.  A  boarding-house. 

Tablinum  (tab-li'num),  n.  [L.]  In  Rom. 
antin.  an  apartment  in  a  Roman  house  in 
which  records  were  kept  and  the  hereditary 
statues  placed.  It  was  situated  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the  door 
leading  into  the  hall. 

Taboo  (ta-bo'),  n.  The  setting  of  something 
apart,  either  as  consecrated  or  accursed,  the 
idea  of  prohibition  being  conveyed  in  either 
sense;  the  state  of  being  so  set  apart:  the 
name  of  an  institution  which  was  formerly 
in  existence  throughout  Polynesia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  has  now  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
appeared ;  hence,  a  total  prohibition  of  in- 
tercourse with  or  approach  to  anything;  as, 
to  put  something  under  taboo.  '  South-sea 
isle  (0600.'  Tennyson. 

Taboo  (ta-bo'),  v.t.  To  put  under  taboo;  to 
forbid,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of;  to  interdict 
approach  to  or  contact  or  intercourse  with, 
as  for  religious  reasons;  as,  to  taboo  the 
ground  set  apart  as  a  sanctuary  for  crimi- 
nals; a  tabooed  subject  is  one  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Tabor  (t&Tior),  n.  [O.Fr.  labour,  Mod.  Fr. 
tambour,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tambor,  probably  from 
Per.  tabtr,  a  tabor.  ]  A  small  drum  beaten 
with  one  stick,  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  a  pipe  or  fife.  Written  also  Tabour. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  door,  you  would 
never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Shab. 

Tabor  (ta'borX  t>.».  1.  To  play  upon  a  tabor. 
2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently.  Nah.  ii.  7. 
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Tabor  (tfi'bor),  v.t.    To  sound  by  beating  a 

tabor.     Chaucer. 
Taborer  (ta'bor-er),  n.     One  who  beats  the 

tabor. 

I  would  I  could  see  this  laborer.  Slink. 

Taboret  (ta'bor-et),  n.  [From  tabor.]  A 
small  tabor.  Written  also  Tabouret. 

Taborine  (ta'bb-ren),  n.  [Fr.  tabourin.  See 
TABOK.)  1.  A  tabor;  a  small  drum  in  form 
of  a  sieve ;  a  tambourine.  Also  written 
Taboitrine. — '1  A  common  side  drum. 

Taborite  ( ta'bor-it ).  n.  A  name  given  to 
certain  Hussites,  or  Bohemian  reformers,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  from  Talntr,  a  hill- 
fort  which  was  their  stronghold,  called  after 
Mount  Tabor  in  Palestine. 

Tabour  (ta'bor),  n.  and  v.     Same  as  Tabor. 

Tabourer  (ta'bor-er),  n.     Same  as  Taborer. 

Tabouret  (taTjo-ret),  n.  (Fr.,  a  dim.  of 
O.Fr.  taltour,  a  tabor.  Meanings  2  and  3  are 
from  its  shape.  ]  1.  Same  as  Taboret. 

They  shall   depart   the   manor  before   him,  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.  Spectator. 

2.  A  seat  without  arms  or  back ;  a  stool. — 

3.  A  frame  for  embroidery.  —  Might  of  the 
tabouret  (droit  de  tabouret),  a  privilege  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
at  the  French  court  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen:  corresponding 
to  droit  de  fauteuil  enjoyed  by  gentlemen. 

Tabourine  (taTra-ren),)i.  Same  as  Taborine. 

Beat  loud  the  tabourines.  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
Skak. 

Tabrere  *  (ta'brer),  n.    A  laborer.    Spenser. 

Tabret  (taliret),  n.  [A  dim.  form.  See  TA- 
BOR.] A  tabor.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6. 

Tabu  (ta-bo'),  n.    Same  as  Taboo. 

Tabula  (tab'u-la),  n.  [L]  A  table;  a  tablet; 
a  flat  surface ;  specifically,  in  zool.  the  hori- 
zontal plate  or  floor  found  in  some  sclero- 
dermic  corals,  extending  across  the  cavity 
of  the  theca  from  side  to  side.  -Tabula  rasa, 
a  smoothed  tablet :  applied  figuratively  to 
any  object  on  which  no  impression  has  been 
made,  as  the  mind  of  an  infant,  and  the 
like. 

Tabular  (tab'u-ler),  a.  [L.  tabnlarin,  from 
tabula,  a  table.]  1.  In  the  form  of  a  table  ; 
having  a  flat  surface ;  as,  a  tabular  rock.  - 
2.  Having  the  form  of  lamina'  or  plates.  '  All 
the  nodules  .  .  .  except  those  that  are  tabu- 
lar and  plated. '  Woodward.  —3.  Set  down  in 
or  forming  a  table,  list,  or  schedule ;  as,  a  tab- 
ular catalogue  of  substances. — 4.  Derived 
from  or  computed  by  the  use  of  tables ;  as, 
tabular  right  ascension.— Tabular  crystal, 
one  in  which  the  prism  is  very  short.— 
Tabular  spar,  in  mineral,  a  silicate  of  lime, 
generally  of  a  grayish-white  colour.  It  oc- 
curs either  massive  or  crystallized,  in  rec- 
tangular four-sided  tables.  Tabular  spoi- 
ls the  schaalstein  of  Werner,  and  the  pris- 
matic augite  of  Jameson.  Called  also  Wol- 
lastonite.  —  Tabular  structure,  in  mineral. 
a  form  of  structure  consisting  of  parallel 
plates  separated  by  regular  seams.  It  is 
the  consequence  of  crystallization,  and  is 
not  uncommonly  confounded  with  stratifi- 
cation.—Taimter  diferencea,  in  logarithmic 
tables  of  numbers,  a  column  of  numbers 
marked  D,  consisting  of  the  differences  of 
the  logarithms  taken  in  succession,  each 
number  being  the  difference  between  the 
successive  logarithms  in  the  same  line  with 
it.  When  the  difference  is  not  the  sanie 
between  all  the  logarithms  in  the  same  line 
the  number  which  answers  most  nearly  to 
it,  one  part  taken  with  another,  is  inserted. 
In  the  common  tables  of  logarithms  the 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  10,000 
can  be  found  by  inspection,  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  tabular  differences  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  between  10,000  and  1,000,000 
may  be  found.  Also,  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
differences  the  number  corresponding  to 
any  given  logarithm  can  be  found  to  five  or 
six  places.  In  logarithmic  tables  of  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  cosines,  cotangents,  and 
cosecants  there  are  three  columns  of  tabu- 
lar differences  in  each  page.  The  first  of 
these  is  placed  between  the  sines  and  co- 
secants, the  second  between  the  tangents 
and  cotangents,  and  the  third  between  the 
secants  and  cosines.  These  numbers  are 
the  differences  between  the  logarithms  on 
the  left  hand,  against  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  next  lower,  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  to  60.  The  use  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the 
logarithmic  sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c.,  for 
any  given  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or 
the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  logarithmic  sine, 
tangent,  secant,  &c. 
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TACKET 


Tabularizatiqn  (tab'u-ler -iz-a"shon),»i.  The 
act  of  tabularizing  or  forming  into  tables; 
tabulation. 

Tabularize  (tab'u-ler-I/), ''•  '•  To  make  tables 
of;  to  form  into  or  reduce  to  tables;  to  tabu- 
late. 

Tabulata  (tab-u-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [From  tabula.] 
A  group  of  sclerodermatous  zoantharia  in 
which  the  septa  or  partitions  are  rudimen- 
tary or  entirely  absent,  the  tabulae,  or  hori- 
zontal transverse  plates,  well  developed, 
dividing  the  visceral  chamber  into  a  series 
of  stories. 

Tabulate  (tab'u-lat),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  tabu- 
lated; ppr.  tabulating:  \.  To  reduce  to 
tables  or  synopses. 

A  philosophy  is  not  worth  the  having',  unless  its 
results  may  be  tabulated,  and  put  in  figures. 

Is.  Taylar. 

2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
Tabulate  (tab'u-lat),  a.    Table-shaped;  tab- 
ulated; specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
group  of  corals  Tabulata.     'The  ao-called 
'tabulate  corals."    //.  A.  Nicholson. 
Tabulation  (tab-u-la'shon),  n.    The  art  or 
act  of  tabulating  or  forming  tables,  or  throw- 
ing data  into  a  tabular  form;  data  put  into 
a  tabular  form. 

The  value  of  such  A.  tabulation  was  immense  at  the 
time,  and  is  even  still  very  great.  Whnuell. 

Tact  (tak),  n.  [A  form  of  tack.]  In  law,  a 
kind  of  customary  payment  by  a  tenant. 

Tacahout  (tak'a-hut).  H.  [Ar.]  The  native 
name  of  the  small  gall  formed  on  the  tama- 
risk-tree (Tamarix  indica).  See  MAHEE. 

Tacamahac,  Tacamaliaca  (tak'a-ma-halc, 
tak'a-ma-ha"ka),  n.  1.  The  popular  name  of 
Icica  Tacamahaca,  a  tree  of  South  America; 
also  of  the  form  of  Calophylluin  Tnophiil- 
lum  occurring  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  and  of  Populus  balsamifera,  a 
tree  of  North  America— 2.  A  resin,  the  pro- 
duce of  Calophyllutn  Inophyllum  and  of 
Elaphrium  tomentomm,  a  tree  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  yellow- 
ish pieces,  of  a  strong  smell  and  a  bitterish 
aromatic  taste. 

Tacca  (tak'ka),  n.  [Malay.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Taccacete, 
containing  six  or  seven  species,  natives  of 
tropical  Africa  and  America,  the  hotter  parts 
of  India,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It 


Tacca  pinnatifida. 

consists  of  perennial,  often  large  herbs  with 
tuberous  roots,  simple  or  pinnate  radical 
leaves,  and  greenish  or  brown  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  a  leafless 
scape,  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
simple  bracts.  From  the  tubers  of  some 
species,  especially  T.  pinnatifida,  a  white, 
highly  nutritious  substance,  like  arrow-root, 
is  separated,  which  is  employed  as  an  article 
of  diet  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  the  Moluccas.  The  petioles 
and  stalks  of  T.  pinnatifida,  boiled  for  some 
time,  are  also  employed  as  articles  of  diet 
in  China  and  Cochin-China 

Tace  (ta'cha).  In  music,  a  direction  that  a 
particular  voice,  instrument,  or  part  is  to 
be  silent  for  a  certain  specified  time. 

Taces  (tas'ez),  n.  pi.  Armour  for  the  thigh. 
See  TASSES. 

Tacet  (ta'set),  v.  [L. ,  it  is  silent ;  third  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  taceo,  to  be  silent.]  In 
music,  same  as  Tace. 

Tac-free  (tak'fre),  a.  In  old  law,  exempt 
from  rents,  payments,  &c. 

Tach,  Tache  ( tach ),  n.  [A  softened  form 
of  tack.  See  TACK.]  Something  used  for 


taking  hold  or  holding;  a  small  hook;  a 
catch;  a  loop;  a  button. 

Make  fifty  laches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  tach&s.  lix,  xxvi.  6. 

Tache  t  (tash),  n.    [Fr.]    A  spot  or  blemish. 
Chaucer. 

First  Jupiter  that  did 

Usurp  his  father's  throne, 
Of  whom  e'en  his  .uiorers  write 


n.    Same  as 


Tacheography  (tak-e-og'ra-fi), 
Taahygraaky. 

Tachometer  (ta-kom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  tachos, 
speed,  and  met  ran,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  velocity;  especially, 
(a)  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing small  variations  in  the  velocity  of  ma- 
chines, one  form  of  which  consists  of  a  cup 
and  a  tube  opening  into  its  centre,  botli 
being  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  a  col- 
oured fluid,  and  attached  to  a  spindle.  This 
apparatus  is  whirled  round  by  the  machine, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  this 
whirling  causes  the  mercury  to  recede  from 
the  centre  and  rise  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cup.  The  mercury  in  the  tube  descends  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  degree  of  this  de- 
scent is  measured  by  a  scale  attached  to  the 
tube.  On  the  velocity  of  the  machine  being 
lessened  the  mercury  rises  in  the  centre, 
causing  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  tube. — 
(6)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  running  water  in  rivers,  Ac.,  as  by  means 
of  its  action  on  a  flat  surface  connected 
with  a  lever  above  the  surface  carrying  a 
movable  counterpoise,  or  by  its  action  on 
the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  whose  revolutions  are 
registered  by  a  train  of  wheelwork. 

Tachydidaxy  (tak'i-di-dak"si),n.  [Gr.  tachys, 
quick,  and  didaxis,  teaching.]  A  short  me- 
thod of  imparting  knowledge.  [Rare.] 

Tachydroinian  ( tak-i-dro'mi-an ),  n.  1.  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Tachydromus. — 2.  One  of 
a  tribe  of  saurians  of  the  same  name.  — 
3.  One  of  a  family  of  dipterous  insects. 

Tachydromus  (ta-kid'ro-mus),ri.  [Gr.  tachys, 
quick,  and  dromos,  a  running.]  1.  Accord- 
ing to  Illiger,  a  genus  of  wading  birds,  the 
Cursorius  of  Lace'pede. — 2.  A  sub-genus  of 
saurian  reptiles  found  in  the  Indian  Islands 
and  China. 

Tachygraphic,  Tachygraphical  (tak-i- 
graf  ik,  tak-i-graf'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tachygraphy;  written  in  shorthand. 

Tachygraphy  (ta-kig'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  tachys, 
quick,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  quick  writing;  shorthand;  sten- 
ography. Sometimes  written  Tacheography. 
[Rare.  ] 

Tachylite  (tak'i-lit),  n.  [Gr.  tachys,  quick, 
and  fithos,  a  stone.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  facility  with  which  it  fuses  under  the 
blow-pipe.]  A  black  vitreous  mineral  of  the 
hornblende  family,  occurring  in  amorphous 
fragments  in  the  softer  trap-rocks,  and 
nearly  allied  to  obsidian  and  isopyre. 

Tachypetea  (ta-kip'e-tez),  n.  [Gr.  tachys, 
quick,  and  petomai,  to  fly.]  Vieillot's  ge- 
neric name  for  the  frigate-bird. 

Tacit  (tas'it),  a.  [L.  tacitus,  silent,  from 
taceo,  to  be  silent,]  Implied  but  not  ex- 
pressed; silent;  as,  tacit  consent  is  con- 
sent by  silence,  or  not  interposing  an  ob- 
jection. *  A  natural  and  tacit  confederation 
amongst  all  men,  against  the  enemy  of  hu- 
man society,  pirates.'  Bacon. 

In  elective  governments  there  is  a  tacit  covenant, 
that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall  make  his 
maters  princes.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

—Tacit  relocation.    See  RELOCATION. 
Tacitly  (tas'it-li),  adv.  .  In  a  tacit  manner; 
silently;  by  implication,  without  words;  as, 
he  tacitly  assented. 

While  they  are  exposing  another's  weaknesses, 
they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commendations. 
Addison. 

Taciturn  (tas'i-tern),  a.  [L.  taciturnus, 
from  tacittut,  silent,  from  taceo,  to  be  silent.] 
Habitually  silent;  not  given  readily  to  con- 
verse; not  apt  to  talk  or  speak. 

Grieve  was  very  submissive,  respectful,  and  re- 
markably taciturn.  Smollett. 

Taciturnity  (tas-i-tern'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  taci- 
turnite,  L.  taciturnitas.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  taciturn ;  habitual  silence 
or  reserve  in  speaking.  '  Too  great  loqua- 
city, and  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits.'  Ar~ 
bnthnot.—2.  In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  extin- 
guishing an  obligation  in  a  shorter  period 
than  by  the  forty  years'  prescription.  This 
mode  of  extinguishing  obligations  is  by  the 
silence  of  the  creditor,  and  arises  from  a 
presumption  that,  in  the  relative  situations 
of  himself  and  creditor,  he  would  not  have 


been  so  long  silent  if  the  debt  had  not  been 
paid  or  the  obligation  implemented. 

Taciturnly(tas'i-tern-li),  adv.  In  a  taciturn 
manner;  silently;  without  conversation. 

Tack  (tak),  7i.  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin; 
Ir.  taca,  a  pin,  a  nail,  a  fastening;  Gael. 
tacaid,  a  tack,  a  peg ;  Armor,  tach,  a  small 
nail;  comp.  also  D.  tak,  Dan.  takke,  G. 
zacke,  a  prong,  a  jag,  &c.  This  word  also 
appears  in  attach,  attack  (which  see).]  1.  A 
small,  short,  sharp- pointed  nail,  usually 
having  a  broad  head.  Tacks  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  as  for  stretching  cloth 
upon  a  board,  and  fastening  slightly  any 
covering.  —  2.  A  hook  or  clasp;  a  stitch 
or  similar  slight  fastening  connecting  two 
pieces.  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.]  — 
3.  Naut.  (a)  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  fore- 
most lower  corners  of  the  courses  and  stay- 
sails, when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's 
course  obliquely;  also,  a  rope  employed  to 
pull  the  lower  corner  of  a  studding-sail  to 
the  boom.  (6)  The  part  of  a  sail  to  which 
the  tack  is  usually  fastened ;  the  foremost 
lower  corner  of  the  courses.  Hence,  (c)  the 
course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  her  sails ;  as,  the  starboard  tack,  or  port 
tack;  the  former  when  she  is  close-hauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  starboard,  the  latter 
when  close-hauled  with  the  wind  on  her 
port  side.— 4. t  That  which  is  attached;  an 
appendix;  a  supplement;  addition. 

Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money-bills  in  King 
Charles's  reign.  Burnet. 

5.  In  Scots  law,  a  contract  by  which  the  use 
of  a  thing  is  set,  or  let,  for  hire;  a  lease;  as, 
a  tack  of  land.  —  Hard  tack.  See  HARD- 
TACK. [Tack  here  may  be  the  same  as  tack, 
touch,  taste,  flavour.  See  separate  entry.  ] 
— To  bear  or  to  hold  tack,  an  old  phrase  sig- 
nifying to  last  or  hold  out. 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke.      Tusstr, 
If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  nold  tack.  Httdibras. 

—Tack  of  a  flag,  aline  spliced  into  the  eye 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing 
the  flag  to  the  halliards. 
Tack  (tak),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  fasten; 
to  attach.  '  In  hopes  of  get  ting  com  mendam 
tacked  to  their  sees.'  Swift.  'And  tack  the 
centre  to  the  sphere.'  G.  Herbert— 2.  To 
attach,  secure,  or  unite  together  in  a  slight 
or  hasty  manner;  to  fix  or  join  together,  as 
by  tacks  or  stitches;  as,  to  tack  together  the 
sheets  of  a  hook. 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company; 
and  the  half  shirt  is  two  nankins  tacked  together  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  an  herald's  coat  with- 
out sleeves.  Shak. 
3.  To  add  as  a  supplement  to,  as  to  a  hill  in 
its  progress  through  parliament;  to  append. 

Let  them  take  care  that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to 
tack  in  earnest.  How  would  they  like  to  have  bills 
of  supply  with  bills  of  attainder  tacked  to  them. 

Alacauiay. 

Tack  (tak),  v.i.  To  change  the  course  of  a 
ship  by  shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of 
the  sails  from  one  side  to  the  other;  to  alter 
its  course  through  the  shifting  of  the  tacks 
and  sails.  Tacking  is  an  operation  by  which, 
when  a  ship  is  proceeding  in  a  course  mak- 
ing any  acute  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  wind  on  one  of  her  bows,  her  head  is 
turned  towards  the  wind,  so  that  she  may 
sail  on  a  course  making  nearly  the  same 
angle  with  its  direction  on  the  other  bow. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  rudder  and 
sails.  '  As  when  a  boat  tacks,  and  the  slack- 
en'd  sails  flap.'  Tennyson. 

Monk,  .  .  .  when  he  wanted  his  ship  to  tack  to 
larboard,  moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew  by  calling  out, 
'  Wheel  to  the  left.*  Alacauiay. 

Tack  (tak),  n.  A  shelf  on  which  cheese  is 
dried.  [Local.] 

Tackt  (tak),  n.  [Perhaps  literally  something 
tacked  on  or  attached  to  one.]  A  stain;  a 
blemish;  a  spot. 

You  do  not  the  thing  that  you  would  ;  that  is  per- 
haps perfectly,  purely,  without  some  tack  or  mixture. 
Hammond. 

Tackt  (tak), n.  [A  corruption  of  tact.]  Touch; 
feeling;  flavour;  taste. 

Or  cheese,  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  sends. 
Whose  tack  the  hungry  down  and  plowman  so  com- 
mends. Drayton. 

Tack-duty  (tak'du-ti),  n.  In  Scots  law,  rent 
reserved  on  a  tack  or  lease. 

Tacker  (tak'er),  n.  One  who  tacks  or  makes 
an  addition. 

Tacket(tak'et),  n.  [Fromtacfc.]  A  short  nail 
with  a  large  prominent  head,  worn  in  the 
soles  of  strong  shoes;  a  clout-nail  or  hob- 
nail. [Scotch.] 
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Tacking  (tak'ing),  n.  In  laic,  a  union  of 
securities,  given  at  different  times,  all  of 
which  must  be  redeemed  before  an  inter- 
mediate purchaser  can  interpose  his  claim. 

Tackle  (tak'l),  11.  [From  the  stem  of  tack 
and  take;  in  the  naut.  sense  perhaps  di- 
rectly from  L.  G.  and  D.  takel,  Dan.  takktl, 
tackle,  the  tackle  of  a  vessel. )  1.  An  appara- 
tus or  that  part  of  an  apparatus  by  whiuh 
an  object  is  grasped,  fastened,  moved,  or 
operated;  especially,  one  or  more  pulleys  or 
blocks  rove  with  a  single  rope  or  fall,  used 
for  raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights  and 
the  like. — 2.  Instruments  of  action;  wea- 
pons. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell.  Hudibrai. 

3.  t  An  arrow.  Chaucer. — 4.  All  the  ropes 
of  a  ship  and  other  furniture  of  the  masts. 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow. 
Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail.       Tennyson. 

See   also  such   compounds  as    FISHING- 
TACKLE,  FISH-TACKLE,   GROUND-TACKLE, 
GCN-TACKLE,  TACK-TACKLE,  Ac. 
Tackle  (tak'l),  ».  (.  pret.  &  pp.  tackled;  ppr. 
tackling.     1.  To  supply  with  tackle. 

My  ships  ride  in  the  bay. 
Ready  to  disembogue,  tackled  anA  mann'd, 
Ev'n  to  my  wishes.  Bean,  t-r  Ft. 

2.  To  operate,  move,  fasten,  or  the  like,  hy 
means  of  tackle. —3.  To  set  vigorously  to 
work  upon;  to  attack  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  or  mastering. 

The  greatest  poetess  of  our  day  has  wasted  her 
time  and  strength  in  tackling  windmills  under  con- 
ditions the  most  fitted  to  insure  her  defeat. 

Dublin  Uni-v.  Maf. 

Tackle  (tak'l),».t.  To  go  vigorously  to  work; 
to  make  a  bold  attack :  followed  by  to;  as, 
they  tackled  to  bravely.  [Colloq.] 

The  old  woman  .  .  .  tackled  to  for  a  fight  in  right 
earnest.  J.  Lew. 

Tackled  (tak'ld),  p.  and  a.  Made  of  ropes 
tacked  or  looped  together. 

My  man  shall 
Bring  the  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair.     Sftak. 

Tackling  (takl-ing),  n.  1.  Furniture  of  the 
masts  and  yards  of  a  ship,  as  cordage,  sails, 
*c.— 2.  Instruments  of  action;  as,  flshing 
tackling. 

I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish  him 
with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make  him  a  fisher 
/*.  Walton. 

3.  Cordage,  straps,  or  other  means  of  attach- 
ing an  animal  to  a  carriage;  harness,  or  the 
like. 

Tacksman  (taks'man),  n.  In  Scots  law,  one 
who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of  land  from  an- 
other; a  tenant  or  lessee.  [Scotch.] 

Tacks-pins  (taks'pinz),  n.  pi.  Naut.  pins  in- 
serted into  holes  in  various  parts  of  a  vessel 
for  belaying  running  gear  to.  Also  called 
Belaying-pins. 

Tack-tackle  (tak'tak-1),  n.  Kaut.  a  small 
tackle  for  pulling  down  the  tacks  of  the 
principal  sails. 

Taconic  System  (ta-kon'ik  sis'tem),  n.  In 
geol.  a  system  of  upper  Cambrian  or  lower 
Silurian  rocks  lying  in  the  United  States  to 
the  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  so  named  from 
the  Taconic  range  in  the  western  slope  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  The  system  consists 
of  slates,  quartz-rock,  and  limestone. 

Tact  (takt),  n.  [Fr.  tact,  touch,  feeling,  tact, 
from  L.  tactus,  from  taiigo,  tactum,  to  touch, 
from  which  stem  also  .tactile,  tangible,  con- 
tact, contagion,  &c.  See  also  TASTE,  TAX.  ] 

1.  Touch;  feeling. 

Did  you  suppose  that  I  could  not  make  myself  sen- 
sible  to  tact  as  welt  as  sight,  and  assume  corporeality 
as  well  as  form.  Southey. 

2.  Peculiar  skill  or  faculty;  nice  perception 
or  discernment;  skill  or  adroitness  in  doing 
or  saying  exactly  what  is  required  by  cir- 
cumstances; as,  to  be  gifted  with  feminine 
tact. 

And  loved  them  more,  that  they  were  thine, 
The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art.      Tennyson. 
He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and 
boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and  had  carried  them 
into  effect  with  a  tact  and  wariness  worthy  of  Ma- 
zarin.  Macanlay. 

3.  The  stroke  in  beating  time  in  music. 
Tactable  (tak'ta-bl),  a.    [See  TACT.)  Capa- 
ble of  being  touched  or  felt  by  the  sense  of 
touch.    '  They  (women)  being  created  to  be 
both  tractable  and  taciable.'    Mastinger. 

Tactic  (tak'tik),  n.    System  of  tactics. 

It  seems  more  important  to  keep  in  view  the  gen- 
eral tactic  on  which  its  leader  was  prepared  with 
confidence  to  meet  so  unequal  a  force.  It  was  the 
same  that  Wallace  had  practically  taught,  and  it  had 
just  recently  helped  the  Flemings  to  their  victory 
of  Courtrai.  J.  H.  Burton. 

Tactic,  Tactical  (tak'tik,  tak'tik-al),a.  [See 
TACTICS.)  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  military 
and  naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolutions, 


etc.  —  Tactical  paint  (tnilit.),  any  point  of  a 
field  of  battle  which  may  impede  the  .ad- 
vance of  an  enemy  to  one's  attack,  or  may 
facilitate  the  advance  of  one's  army  to  at- 
tack the  enemy. 

Tactically  (tak'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  tactical 
manner;  according  to  tactics. 

Tactician  (tak-tish'an),  n.  One  versed  in 
tartirs;  an  adroit  manager  or  contriver. 

Tactics  (tak'tiks),  n.  [Fr.  (action,-,  i;r.  tak- 
tikus.  fit  for  ordering  or  arranging,  he  tak- 
tike  (techne,  art),  the  art  of  drawing  up  sol- 
diers in  array,  from  taxsO,  taxo,  to  arrange, 
put  in  order.]  1.  The  science  and  art  of 
disposing  military  and  naval  forces  in  order 
for  battle,  of  manoeuvring  them  in  presence 
of  the  enemy  or  within  the  range  of  his 
fire,  and  performing  military  and  naval 
evolutions.  That  branch  which  relates  to 
land  forces  is  termed  military  tactics,  and 
that  which  relates  to  naval  forces,  naval 
tactics.  The  first  treats  of  the  mode  of  dis- 
posing troops  for  battle,  of  directing  them 
during  its  continuance,  the  conduct  of  a 
retreat,  and  the  exercises,  arms,  <fcc. ,  neces- 
sary to  fit  troops  for  action;  and  the  latter 
treats  of  the  art  of  arranging  fleets  or  squad- 
rons in  such  an  order  or  disposition  as  may 
be  mostconvenient  for  attacking  the  enemy, 
defending  themselves,  or  of  retreating  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  See  STRATEGY.— 
Grand  tactics  comprehends  everything  that 
relates  to  the  order,  formation,  and  dispo- 
sition of  armies,  their  encampments,  <fcc.— 
Elementary  tactics  comprehends  the  drill- 
ing and  formation  of  soldiers,  and  all  the 
modes  of  training  them  for  action. — 2.t  The 
art  of  inventing  and  making  machines  for 
throwing  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  other 
missile  weapons. 

Tactile  (tak'til),  a.  [Fr.  tactile,  from  L.  tac- 
tilis,  from  tango,  to  touch.]  Capable  of 
being  touched  or  felt;  perceptible  by  touch; 
tangible. 

At  this  proud  yielding  word. 
She  on' the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented. 

Bean.  &•  Fl. 

All  tactile  resistances  are  unconditionally  known  as 
co-existent  with  some  extension.  H.  Spencer. 

Tactility  (tak-til'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  tactile;  tangibleness ;  perceptibility 
by  touch.  —2.  Touchiness.  Sydney  Smith 
[Rare.] 

Tactinvariant  (tak-tin-va'ri-ant),  n.  In  alg. 
the  invariant  which,  equated  to  zero,  ex- 
presses the  condition  that  two  quantic 
curves  or  surfaces  touch  each  other. 

Taction  (tak'shon),  n.  [L.  tactio,  tactitionw, 
from  tango,  to  touch.]  1.  The  act  of  touch- 
ing; touch. 

They  neither  can  speak,  or  attend  to  the  discourses 
of  others,  without  being  roused  by  some  external 
taction.  Cftesterjield. 

2.  In  geom.  the  same  as  Tangency  or  Touch- 
ing. 

Tactless  (taktles),  a.    Destitute  of  tact 
Tactual  (tak'tu-al),  o.    Pertaining  to  the 
sense  or  the  organs  of  touch;  consisting  in 
or  derived  from  touch. 

Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
space-attributes  of  body  is  decomposable  into  per- 
ceptions of  relative  position.  H.  Spencer. 

In  the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual 
sense  diffused  over  the  entire  body;  then,  through 
impressions  from  without  and  their  corresponding 
adjustments,  special  portions  of  the  surface  become 
more  responsive  to  stimuli  than  others. 

Prof.  Tyndall. 

Tade,  Taid,  Ted  (tad,  ted),  n.  A  toad. 
[Scotch.] 

Tadorna  (ta-dortia),  n.  [Etym.  unknown.) 
A  genus  of  ducks,  which  includes  the  shel- 
drake (T.  vulpanser). 

Tadpole  (tad'pol),  n.  [O.E.  tnd.de,  Prov.  E. 
and  Sc.  tade,  A.  Sax.  tadie,  a  toad,  and  pole, 
poll,  the  head.  Comp.  Prov.  E.  polliwig, 
polliwog,  pollhead,  Sc.  powhead,  a  tadpole.  ] 
The  young  of  a  batrachian  animal,  especially 
of  a  frog  in  its  first  state  from  the  spawn; 
a  porwigle.  See  FROG. 

TadpoledonKtad-pol'dum),  n.  The  tadpole 
state.  Kitigstey. 

Tadpole-fish  (tad'pol-flsh),  n.  A  somewhat 
rare  teleostean  fish,  of  the  genus  Raniceps, 
the  R.  tri/urcatus,  belonging  to  the  family 
Gadida;.  It  is  about  1  foot  in  length,  and 
in  its  general  form  and  colour  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  imperfect  animal  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  It  has  been 
taken  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  also  on  the 
Cornish  and  Devon  coasts. 

Tae  (ta),  n.    A  toe.    [Scotch.] 

Tae  (ta),  a.  [Scotch;  =  ae,  one,  with  the 
(  of  the  old  neuter  article  that,  the.  ]  One ; 
as,  the  tae  half  and  the  tither  =  thcone  half 
and  the  other  (O.E.  that  one,  that  other). 


Tae  (ta),  prep.     To.     [Scotch  ] 
Tasdium   (te'di-um),  «.     (L.j     Weariness; 
irksomeness.    See  TEDIUM.— Tadiuin  ritir. 
weariness  of  life;  ennui:  a  mental  disorder. 
Tael  (tal),  n.     In  China,  a  denomination  of 
money  worth  about  ftj.   sterling;   also,   a 
weight  of  1J  oz. 
Ta'en.  (tan).    The  poetical  contraction  of 

Taken. 

Tsenia  (te'ni-a),n.  [L  tcenia.hom  Or.  tainia, 
a  fillet  or  ribbon.)  1.  The  tapeworm,  a  genus 
of  internal  parasites  (Entozoa).  See  TAPE- 
WORM.—2.  In  arch,  the  fillet  or  band  which 
separates  the  Doric  frieze  from  the  archi- 
trave.— 3.  Insurn.  a  ligature;  a  long  and  nar- 
row ribbon.  —Tainia  hippocampi,  in  anal. 
the  plaited  edges  of  the  processes  of  the 
forms,  which  pass  into  the  inferior  cornua 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. — Taenia  seini- 
circularis.  a  white  line  running  in  the  groove 
between  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora 
striata. 

Tseniada  (te'ni-a-da),  n.  pi.  An  order  of  in- 
ternal parasites  (Entozoa),  sub-kingdom  An- 
nuloida,  class  LScolecida,  and  division  Platy- 
elmia;  the  tapeworms.  Called  also  Ces- 
toidea.  See  TAPEWORM. 
Tsenioid  (te'ni-oid),  a.  Kibbon-shaped;  re- 
sembling or  related  to  the  tapeworm  or  the 
Tamiada. 

Taeuioidea  (te-ni-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.    A  family  of 
intestinal  worms,  in  Cuvier's  classification, 
of  which  the  genus  Tcenia  is  the  type. 
Taenioideaa  (te-ni-oi'de-e),  n.pl.     Same  as 
Cepolidce. 

Taeniopteris  (te-ni-op'ter-is),  n.  [Gr.  tainia, 
a  ribbon,  and  pteris,  a  fern.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ferns,  with  broad  ribbon-like  leaves,  found 
in  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  and  Scania. 
Tae-ping  (ta-e-pingO,  n.  [Chinese,  Univer- 
sal Peace.  ]  One  of  a  body  of  very  formid- 
able rebels  who  first  appe'ared  in  China  in 
1850.  The  tae-pings  were  not  suppressed 
till  1866,  and  their  suppression  was  effected 
with  English  assistance. 
Tafelspath(ta'fel-spath),  n.  [G. ,  from  tafel, 
a  table,  and  tpath,  spar  ]  A  lamellar  mineral 
of  a  yellowish-gray  or  rose-white,  forming 
masses  of  prisms  interlaced  in  the  gang, 
chiefly  lime  and  silex. 
Taffata  (taf'fa-ta),  n.  Same  as  Taffeta. 
Tafferel,  n.  See  TAFFRAIL. 
Taffeta,  Taffety  (taf'fe-ta,  taf'fe-ti),  n.  [Fr. 
taffetas.  It.  taffeta,  from  Per.  ttiftah,  pp.  of 
verb  taftan,  to  weave.)  A  name  given 
originally  to  all  plain  silk  goods,  but  now 
become  a  generic  name  for  plain  silk,  gros 
de  Naples,  shot  silk,  glace\  and  others.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  mixed  fabrics 
of  silk  and  wool.  —  Taffeta  phrases,  fine, 
smooth,  or  soft  phrases  or  speech,  as  op- 
posed to  homespun,  blunt,  plain  phrases  or 
speech.  Shak. 

Taffrail,  Tafferel  (taf'ral,  taf'e-rel),  n.  [D. 
tafereel,  a  panel,  a  picture,  from  ta/el,  a 
table,  a  picture,  from  L  tabula,  a  table.  ] 
Kaut.  the  rail  over  the  heads  of  the  stern- 
timbers,  extending  across  the  stern  from  one 
quarter-stanchion  to  the  other.  The  word 
seems  also  to  have  originally  meant  the 
upper  flat  part  of  a  ship's  stern,  and  to  have 
been  so  applied  because  this  part  is  often 
ornamented  with  carving  or  a  painting. 
Young's  Nautical  Dictionary  gives  tafferel- 
rail  as  equivalent  to  taffrail. 

A  ball  of  blue  flame  pitched  upon  the  knight  heads, 
and  then  came  bounding  and  dancing  aft  to  thetaff". 
rail.  ilarryat 

Taffy  ( taf'i ),  n.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of 
sugar  or  molasses  boiled  down  and  poured 
out  in  shallow  pans.  Written  also  Toffy. 

Taffy  (taf'i),  n.  [Welsh  pron.  of  Dopy,  the 
familiar  form  of  David]  A  Welshman. 

Tafia  (ta'fl-a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Malay  taf  la,  a 
spirit  distilled  from  molasses.]  A  variety 
of  rum  distilled  from  molasses. 

Tafilet  (taf'i-let),  n.  A  fig  or  date  of  superior 
quality  imported  from  Tafilell,  a  principa- 
lity of  Marocco. 

Tag  (tag),  n.  [A  word  which  appears  to  be 
a  Teutonic  form  of  tack ;  Dan.  tag,  a  grasp, 
a  handle ;  Sw.  tagg,  a  point ;  Icel.  tang,  a 
string,  a  cord.  See  TACK.]  1.  A  metallic 
point  to  put  to  the  end  of  a  string;  as,  the 
tag  of  a  lace. — 2.  Anything  hanging  loosely 
attached  or  affixed  to  another;  any  small 
appendage,  as  to  an  article  of  dress;  a  direc- 
tion-card or  label.  '  Footmen  in  their  tags 
and  trimming.'  Diclcent.—Z.  The  end  or 
catchword  of  an  actor's  speech.  —  4.  Some- 
thing mean  and  paltry,  as  the  rabble. 

Will  you  hence' 
Before  the /^return?  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  ley. 
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6.  A  young  sheep  of  the  first  year.  Also 
written  Teg.— 6.  A  kind  of  child's  play  in 
which  one  of  the  players  is  at  first  pitched 
upon  to  run  after  the  others  and  endeavour 
to  touch  or  tag  one  of  them,  on  which  the 
player  tagged  takes  his  place  in  chasing 
him  and  the  others.  Spelled  also  Tagg.  In 
Scotland  it  is  called  Tig-tag  or  Tig. 

They  all  played  ta-v  till  they  were  well  warmed. 
Henry  Brookf. 

Tag  (tag),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tagged;  ppr.  tag- 
tjing.  1.  To  fit  with  a  point;  as,  to  tag  lace. 

All  my  beard 
Was  tagg'a1  with  icy  fringes.  Tennyson. 

2-  To  fit  one  thing  to  another;  to  append;  to 
tack  or  join  on. 

His  courteous  host 

Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word. 
,  Dryden. 

I  have  no  other  moral  than  this  to  tag  to  the  pre- 
sent story.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  join  or  fasten.— 4.  To  tip  or  touch,  as 
in  the  game  of  tag. 

Tag  ( tag ),  y.  t.  To  follow  closely  or  as  an 
appendage:  generally  with  after. 

Tag-belt,  n.    See  TAG-SORE. 

Tagetes  (taj'et-ez),  n.  [From  Tages,  an 
Etruscan  god,  usually  represented  as  a  beau- 
tiful youth :  the  allusion  is  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.]  A  genus  of  showy  annuals 
cultivated  under  the  names  of  French  and 
African  marigolds,  and  characterized  by 
compound  flowers,  involucre  simple,  com- 
posed of  five  bracts,  which  are  united  into 
a  tube;  florets  of  the  ray,  five  (in  some  cases 
three  to  four),  persistent ;  pappus  of  five 
erect  bristles.  T.  patula  is  the  French 
marigold,  of  which  many  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated, some  with  double  flowers  variegated 
with  gold  and  orange- brown.  T.  erecta,  the 
African  marigold,  is  a  larger  plant  with 
double  yellow  flowers. 

Tagger  (tag'er),  n.  1.  One  who  tags  or  at- 
taches one  thing  to  another ;  as,  a  tagger  of 
verses.  [Familiar.]— 2.  Anything  pointed 
like  a  tag.  'Porcupines'  small  taggers.'  Cot- 
ton.—3.  A  very  thin  kind  of  tin-plate  used 
for  coffin-plate  inscriptions  and  tops  of  um- 
brellas. 

Taghairm  (ta'ya-rem),  n.  [Gael.,  an  echo.] 
A  mode  of  divination  practised  among  the 
Highlanders.  A  person  wrapped  in  a  fresh 
bullock's  skin  was  laid  down  alone  at  the 
bottom  of  a  waterfall  or  precipice,  or  other 
wild  place.  Here  he  revolved  any  question 
proposed ;  and  whatever  his  exalted  imagi- 
nation suggested  was  accepted  as  the  re- 
sponse inspired  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 

Last  evenine-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairm  called  ;  by  which,  afar. 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.  Sir  If',  Scott. 

Taglet  (tagaet),  n.     A  little  tag. 

Taglia  (tal'ya),  n.  [It.]  A  particular  com- 
bination of  pulleys,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
sheaves  in  a  fixed  block  and  another  set  in 
a  movable  block  to  which  the  weight  is 
attached. 

Tagliacotian  (tal'i-a-ko"shi-an).    See  TALI- 

ACOTIAS. 

TagUoni  (tal-yo'ne),  n.  An  overcoat:  so 
named  from  a  celebrated  Italian  family  of 
professional  dancers.  '  His  taglioni  or  com- 
fortable greatcoat. '  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tag-lockt  (tag'lok),  n.  An  entangled  lock; 
an  elf-lock.  Nares. 

Tag-rag  (tag'rag),  n.  A  term  applied  to  the 
lowest  class  of  people ;  the  rabble :  often 
amplified  into  tag-rag  and  bobtail.  Called 
also  Jtag-tag. 

If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss 
him,  according  as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them, 
...  I  am  no  true  man.  Shak. 

Tag-sore,  Tag-belt  (tag'sor,  tag^elt),  n.  A 
disease  in  sheep  in  which  the  tail  becomes 
excoriated  and  adheres  to  the  wool  in  con- 
sequence of  diarrhosa. 

Tag-tail  (tag'tal),  71.  l.  A  worm  having  its 
tail  of  a  different  colour  from  the  body. 
Iz.  Walton.— 2.  An  onhanger;  a  parasite;  a 
sycophant;  a  dependant. 

Tagua  (tas'u-a),  n.  PJiytelephas  macro- 
carpa;  the  Panama  name  for  the  palm  which 
yields  the  vegetable  ivory.  See  IVORY-NUT. 

Taglian  (tag'u-an),  n.  Pteromys  petaurista, 
the  flying-squirrel  of  India.  See  PTEROMYS. 

Taguicati  (tag-we-ka'te),  n.  The  white- 
lipped  peccary  (Dicotyles  labiatus),  &  mam- 
mal of  the  order  Ungulata,  family  Suidse, 
inhabiting  Paraguay  and  adjacent  districts. 
It  is  most  destructive  to  the  maize  crops 
and  cultivated  grass.  See  PECCARY. 


Taigle  (tii'gl),  v.t.  [Scotch.  Allied  to  tag.] 
1.  To  detain;  to  impede:  to  hinder.— 2.  To 
fatigue;  to  weary.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tail  (tal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcegel,  tceyl,  Icel.  tagl, 
L.G.  and  Sw.  tagel,  O.H.G.  zagal.  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  was  hair,  as  seen  from  Goth. 
tagl,  hair.]  1.  That  part  of  an  animal  con- 
sisting of  the  termination  of  the  spinal  or 
vertebral  column,  and  terminating  its  body 
behind,  the  term  including  also  any  natural 
covering  or  appendage  of  this  part,  as  hair 
or  feathers.  In  many  quadrupeds  the  tail 
is  a  muscular  shoot  or  projection  covered 
with  skin  and  hair  hanging  loose  from  the 
extremity  of  the  vertebrae.  In  birds  the  tail 
consists  of  feathers  or  is  covered  with  them, 
and  serves  to  assist  in  directing  their  flight. 
In  fishes  the  tail  is  usually  formed  by  a  gra- 
dual tapering  of  the  body,  ending  in  a  fin 
called  the  caudal  fin,  which  is  always  set 
vertically  at  the  extremity  of  the  spine,  so 
as  to  work  from  side  to  side,  forming  the 
chief  organ  of  progression.  — 2.  The  tail  of  a 
horse  mounted  on  a  lance,  and  used  as  a 
standard  of  rank  and  honour  among  the 
Turks  and  other  eastern  nations.  The  three 
grades  of  pashas  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  tails  borne  on  their  standards, 
three  being  allotted  to  the  highest  digni- 
taries or  viziers,  two  to  the  governors  of 
the  more  important  provinces,  and  one  to 
the  sanjaks  or  governors  of  less  important 
provinces. —3.  The  hinder,  lower,  back,  or 
inferior  part  of  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  the 
head,  the  chief  or  superior  part. 

And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head  and  not 
the  tail.  Deut.  xxviit.  13. 

4.  Any  long  terminal  appendage;  anything 
that  from  its  shape  or  position  resem- 
bles the  tail  of  an  animal,  as  (a)  in  bot. 
a  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  certain 
seeds,  formed  of  the  permanent  elongated 
style;  also,  any  elongated  flexible  terminal 
part,  as  a  peduncle  or  petiole.  (&)  That  ten- 
don of  a  muscle  which  is  fixed  to  the  movable 
part,  (c)  The  part  of  a  musical  note,  as  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  which  runs  perpendicu- 
larly upward  or  downward  from  the  head 
or  body;  the  stem,  (d)  Naut.  a  strap  con- 
nected with  a  block,  by  which  it  may  be 
secured  to  a  rope,  spar,  or  the  like,  (e)  In 
arch,  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  a  member 
or  part,  as  a  slate  or  tile.  (/)  In  astron.  a 
luminous  train  extending  from  the  nucleus 
or  body  of  a  comet  often  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  usually  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  sun.— 5.  A  train  or  body  of  followers 
or  attendants.  B.  Jonson. 

'Ah! . . .  if  you  Saxon  Duinhe-wassel  (English  gentle- 
men) saw  but  the  Chief  with  UfJMfoar  'With  his 
tail  on!'  echoed  Edward  in  some  surprise.  'Yes — 
that  is  with  all  his  usual  followers  when  he  visits  those 
of  the  same  rank.'  Sir  IP.  Scott. 

6.  The  side  of  a  coin  opposite  to  that  which 
bears  the  head  or  effigy ;  the  reverse :  used 
chiefly  in  the  expression  'heads  or  tails,' 
when  a  coin  is  tossed  up  or  spun  round  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  some  point  by  the 
side  turned  up  when  it  falls.— 7.  The  final 
portion  of  what  takes  place  or  has  duration; 
as,  to  come  in  at  the  tail  of  an  entertain- 
ment; the  tail  of  a  storm.  [Colloq.] — 8.  In 
surg.  a  portion  of  an  incision  at  its  begin- 
ning or  end,  which  does  not  go  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  is  more 
painful  than  a  complete  incision.  Called 
also  Tailing.-9.pl.  Tailings.  See  TAILING, 
4. — Tail  of  the  eye,  the  outer  corner  of  the 
eye :  used  generally  when  referring  to  a 
stolen  secret  glance.  [Colloq.] 

Miss  L.  noticed  this  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye. 
Dickens. 

— Tail  of  a  lock,  on  a  canal,  the  lower  end 
or  entrance  into  the  lower  pond.— Tail  of 
the  trenches,  in  fort,  the  post  where  the 
besiegers  begin  to  break  ground  and  cover 
themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of 
the  place  in  advancing  the  lines  of  approach. 
—To  turn  tail,  to  run  away;  to  flee;  to  shirk 
an  encounter. 

Would  she  turn  tail  to  the  heron,  and  fly  quite 
out  another  way;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher 
pitch.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—  With  one's  tail  between  one's  legs,  with  a 
cowed  or  abject  air  or  look,  like  that  of  a 
beaten  cur ;  having  a  humiliated  appear- 
pearance.  [Colloq.  ] 

He  came  out  -with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

Cornhill  Mag. 

Tall  (tal),  v.i.  To  follow,  droop,  or  hang 
like  a  tail. — To  tail  up  and  down  the  stream 
(naut.),  to  swing  up  and  down  with  the  tide: 
said  of  a  ship  at  anchor  in  a  river—  To  tail 
of,  to  fall  behind,  as  in  the  hunting  field. 
[Sporting  slang.] 


Tail  (tal),  o.t.     1.  To  pull  by  the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  ass.uled, 
First  Trulla  staved  and  Cerdon  tailed, 
Until  their  mastiffs  loosed  their  hold,  fhtdibras. 

2.  t  To  follow  or  hang  to,  like  a  tail;  to  be 
intimately  attached  to,  as  something  which 
cannot  be  easily  got  quit  of. 

Nevertheless  his  bond  of  two  thousand  pounds 
wherewith  he  was  tailed  continued  uiicancelled,  and 
was  called  on  the  next  Parliament.  Fuller. 

— To  tail  in,  in  carp,  to  fasten  by  one  of 
the  ends  into  a  wall  or  any  support;  as,  to 
tail  in  a  timber. 

Tall  (tal),  n.  [O.Fr.,  a  cutting,  from  Fr. 
tailler,  to  cut.  Seen  also  in  entail,  detail, 
retail.]  In  law,  limitation;  abridgment.— 
Estate  tail,  or  estate  in  tail,  a  freehold  of 
inheritance  limited  to  a  person  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  general  or  special,  xnnle 
or  female.  See  ENTAIL. 

Tailage.t  Talliaget  (tfd'aj,  tal'i-aj),  «. 
[Fr.  taillage,  from  tailler,  to  cut  off.  See 
RETAIL.]  Lit.  a  portion  cut  out  of  a  whole; 
a  share;  a  share  of  a  man's  substance  paid 
away  by  way  of  tribute;  hence,  a  tax  or  toll. 

Tail-block (tal'blok),  ?i.  Naut.  asingle block 
having  a  short  piece  of  rope  attached  to  it 
by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  any  object 
at  pleasure, 

Tail-board  (talTjord),  n.  The  board  at  the 
hinder  end  of  a  cart  or  wagon  which  can 
be  removed  or  let  down  for  convenience  in 
unloading. 

Tail  -  coat  (tal'kot),  n.  A  coat  with  tails ;  a 
dress-coat. 

Tail-drain  (tal'dran),  n.  A  drain  forming 
a  receptacle  for  all  the  water  that  runs  out 
of  the  other  drains  of  a  field  or  meadow. 

Tailed  (tald),  a.  Having  a  tail;  as,  snouted 
and  tailed  like  a  boar.  Frequently  used  in 
forming  compounds;  as,  long-tailed  crusta- 
ceans; f&t-tailed  sheep.  . 

Tail-end  (tal'end),  n.  The  latter  end;  the 
termination.  'The  tail-end  of  a  shower.' 
W.  Slack. 

Tailing  (tal'ing),n.  1.  In  building,  the  part  of 
a  projecting  stone  or  brick  inserted  into  a 
wall. — 2.  In  surg.  same  as  Tail,  8. — 3.  pi.  The 
lighter  parts  of  grain  blown  to  one  end  of 
the  heap  in  winnowing.  [Local.] — 4.  pi.  The 
refuse  part  of  the  stamped  ore  thrown  behind 
the  tail  of  the  buddle  or  washing  apparatus, 
and  which  is  dressed  a  second  time  to  secure 
whatever  metal  might  still  remain  in  it. 
Called  also  Tails. 

TaiUagert  (tal'aj-er),  n.  [See  TAILLE,  TAL- 
LAGE.]  A  collector  of  taxes.  Chaucer. 

TalUe  (tal),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  tailler,  to  cut.  See 
TAILOR.]  l.t  A  tally;  an  account  scored  on 
a  piece  of  wood.  Chaucer. — 2.  In  old  French 
law,  a  tax,  tallage,  or  subsidy;  any  imposi- 
tion levied  by  the  king  or  any  other  lord 
on  his  subjects.— 3.  In  Eng.  law,  the  fee  or 
holding  which  is  opposite  to  fee  simple. 

Taille  is  thus  called  because  it  is  so  minced  or 
pared  that  it  is  not  in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed 
of  who  owns  it ;  but  it  is  by  the  first  giver  cut  or  divided 
from  all  other  and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee. 

CewtO, 

Tailless  (talles),  a.  Having  no  tail;  desti- 
tute of  a  tail. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  we  have  a  tailless  kind  of  cat. 
H.  Spencer. 

Taillle  (tal'e),  n.     Same  as  Tailzie. 

Tailor  (ta'ler),  71.  [Fr.  tailleur,  from  tailler, 
to  cut,  from  a  L.  form  taleare,  to  cut,  from 
talea,  a  rod.  See  RETAIL.]  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make  chiefly 
men's  outer  clothing,  as  coats,  vests,  trou- 
sers, &c.,  but  sometimes  also  to  fashion  the 
heavier  and  stronger  female  outer  garments, 
as  jackets,  &c.  Formerly  the  tailor  seems 
to  have  been  more  extensively  employed  in 
making  female  articles  of  dress. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments. 
Lay  forth  the  gown.  Shak, 

2.  A  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  a 
fish  resembling  the  shad,  but  inferior  to  it 
in  size  and  flavour. 

Tailor  (ta'ler),  v.i.  1.  To  practise  making 
men's  clothes.— 2.  To  deal  with  tailors,  as 
for  clothing. 

You  have  not  hunted  or  gambled  or  tailored  much. 
Macmillan's  Mag. 

Tailor-bird  (taler-berd),  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Orthotomus  (0.  longicaudus),  family 
Sylviadae,  having  a  long,  graduated  tail,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  narrow.  These  birds 
construct  their  nests  at  the  extremity  of  a 
twig,  taking  one  large  or  two  small  leaves 
and  sewing  their  edges  together,  using  the 
hill  as  a  needle  and  vegetable  fibre  as 
thread.  Within  the  hollow  thus  made  a 
downy  substance,  sometimes  mixed  with 
feathers,  is  placed  to  receive  the  eggs.  They 
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are  natives  of  Imlia  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  SyU-ia  citlicula,  common  in 
various  parts  ot  Italy,  constructs  its  nest  in 
a  similar  maimer,  and  is  also  called  the 
tailor-bird. 

Tailoress  (t:Vler-es),  n.  A  female  who  makes 
garments  for  men. 

Tall -piece  itil'pes),  n.  A  piece  faming  a 
tail;  a  piece  .at  the  end;  an  appendage; 
specifically,  (a)  a  small  cut  or  ornamental 
design  placed  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  ur 
section  in  a  book  as  an  ornamental  ending 
of  a  page.  (6)  A  somewhat  triangular-shaped 
piece  of  wood  (generally  ebony)  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  an  instrument 
of  the  violin  kind.  The  broad  end  is  pierced 
with  holes,  in  which  the  strings  are  fas- 
tened. 

Tail-race  (tal'ras),  n.  The  stream  of  water 
which  runs  from  the  mill  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  produce  the  motion  of  the  whcL'l. 

Tails-common  (talz'kom-mon),  n.  In 
ini'tiny,  washed  lead  ore. 

Tail-Stock  (tal'stok),  n.  The  support,  in  a 
lathe,  bearing  up  the  tail-screw  and  adjust- 
able centre,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ttead- 
titock,  which  supports  the  mandrel. 

Tail-trimmer  (tal'trim-er),  n.  In  building, 
a  trimmer  next  to  the  wall  into  which  the 
ends  of  joists  are  fastened  to  avoid  flues. 

Tail-valve  (tal'valv),  n.  Same  as  Snifting- 
valve  (which  see). 

Tail-vice  (tal'vis),  n.  A  small  hand-vice 
with  a  tail  or  handle  to  hold  it  by. 

Tail-water  (tal'wa-ter),  n.  The  water  flow- 
ing from  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in 
motion. 

Tailzie,  Tailyie  (tal'ye),  n.  [Fr.  tattler,  to 
cut  off.  See  TAILOR.  ]  In  Scuts  law,  an  old 
term  to  denote  a  deed  creating  an  entailed 
estate. 

Tailzie,  Tailye  (tal'ye),  t>.«.  To  entail;  as, 
to  tailzie  an  estate  or  lands.  [Scotch.] 

Tain  (tan),  n.  [O.E.  teine,  teyne,  a  thin 
plate,  L.  tcenia,  a  band,  a  fillet.]  A  thin 
tin-plate;  tin-foil  for  mirrors.  Simmonds. 

Taint  (tant),  v.t.  [0  Fr.  taindre,  pp.  taint; 
Mod.Fr.  teindre,  teint;  from  L.  tingere,  to 
wet  or  moisten,  whence  also  tinge,  attaint, 
tincture,  tint.]  1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate 
with  something  odious,  noxious,  or  poison- 
ous ;  to  infect ;  to  poison ;  as,  putrid  sub- 
stances taint  the  air.  'And  human  carnage 
tainte  the  dreadful  shore.'  Pope.  — 2.  To 
corrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction;  as, 
tainted  meat. — 3.  To  stain;  to  sully;  to 
pollute;  to  tarnish.  'Tainted  with  the  said 
murder.'  Holland. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses. 
Shot. 

4.t  To  attaint.  See  ATTAINT.— STN.  To 
corrupt,  infect,  contaminate,  defile,  pol- 
lute, vitiate,  poison. 

Taint  (tant),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  infected  or  cor- 
rupted; to  be  touched  with  something  cor- 
rupting. 

I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefac- 
tion; as,  meat  soon  taints  in  warm  weather. 
Taint  (tant),  ;i.  1.  Something  that  infects 
or  contaminates;  vitiating  or  corrupting  in- 
fluence; infection;  corruption. 

If  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects  man- 
kind the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open 
under  its  own  name.  Locke. 

He  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  scrofulous 
taint,  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 
remove.  Macaulay, 

2.  A  stain;  a  spot;  a  blemish  on  reputation. 

Nor  I 

Unspeak  mine  own  detraction;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  1  laid  upon  myself.    SHak. 

3.t  Colour;  hue;  tinge.     'Face  rose-hued. 
cherry-red,  with  a  silver  taint  like  a  lily.' 
6reene.—4.  A  kind  of  spider  of  a  red  colour 
common  in  summer.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Taint  t  (tant),  a.   Tainted;  touched;  imbued. 

A  pure  unspotted  heart, 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king.    Shak. 

Taint  t  (tant),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  tenter, 
L.  tentare,  to  try.  See  TEMPT.]  1.  Trial; 
proof.— 2.  A  trial  of  a  lauce;  an  injury  to  a 
lance  without  breaking  it.— 3.  A  thrust  of  a 
lance  which  fails  of  its  effect;  a  breaking  a 
lance  in  an  encounter  in  an  uuknightly  or 
unscientific  manner. 

This  fa  frit  he  followed  with  his  sword  drawn  from 
a  silver  sheath.  Chapman. 

Taint  t  (tant),  v.i.  [See  above.]  To  make 
an  ineffectual  thrust  with  a  lance. 

Taint  t  (tant),  v.t.  I.  To  injure,  aa  a  lance, 
without  breaking.  —2.  To  break,  as  a  lance, 


in  ail  link-nightly  or  unskilful  manner;  to 
make  trial  or  proof,  as  of  a  lauce  or  stuff. 

I  have 

A  staff  to  taint,  and  bravely  save  the  splinters, 
If  it  break  in  the  encounter.  A/assinger. 

Taintless  (tant'les),  a.  1'ree  from  taint  or 
infection;  pure.  Swift. 

Taintlessly  (tant'les-li),  adv.  Without 
taint. 

Tainture  (tan'tur),  n.  [Fr.  tainture,  L  tinc- 
tura.  See  TAINT. ]  Taint;  tinge;  defile- 
ment; stain;  spot.  [Rare.] 

Peace,  if  it  may  be, 
Without  the  too  much  tainture  of  the  honour. 

Beau.  &  Ft, 

Taint-WOrm  (tant'wenn),  n.     A  worm  that 
taints;  a  destructive  parasitic  worm. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose 
Ur  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze. 
MiUtu. 

Tairge  (tarj),  v.t.    [Scotch.]    A  targe. 
Tairn  (tarn),  n.     A  tarn.     Coleridge. 
Taisch  (taseh),  n.     [Gael.]    The  voice  of  a 

person  about  to  die  heard  in  the  person's 

absence. 

Some  women  .  .  .  said  to  him  they  had  heard 
two  faischs,  that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to 
die ;  and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an 
English  taisch,  which  they  never  heard  before. 

Tait  (tat),  ?i.  [Icel.  tceta,  shreds,  tceta,  to 
tease  or  pick  wool ;  Sw.  taatte,  a  portion  of 
lint  or  wool.]  A  small  portion  of  anything 
consisting  of  fibres  or  the  like ;  as,  a  tail  of 
wool;  a  tait  of  hay.  Sir  IT.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 
Written  also  Tate. 

Taivert  (ta'vert),  a.    See  TAVERT. 

Tajacu,  Tajassu  (ta-ja'sb,  ta-jas'd),  n, 
Dicotyles  torquatus,  or  peccary,  a  species  of 
pig  inhabiting  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America.  See  PECCARY, 

Take(tak),  v.t.  pret.  took;  ppr.  taking;  pp. 
taken.  [A  Scandinavian  word:  Icel.  (pret. 
tok,  pp.  tekinn)  and  O.  Sw.  taka,  Mod.  Sw. 
toga,  Dan.  tage,  to  take,  to  seize,  &c. ;  allied 
to  Goth,  ttkan,  to  touch ;  tackle  is  from 
same  stem.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  to  take 
was  niman.  According  to  some  authorities 
from  a  root  tag,  seen  in  L.  tango,  tactum,  to 
touch  (whence  tangible,  tact,  <fec.).]  1.  To 
receive  or  accept,  aa  something  offered:  cor- 
relative to  give,  and  opposed  to  refuse  or 
reject. 

Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain.  Dryden, 
Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  grasp  with  the  hand  or  with  any  instru- 
ment; to  get  into  one's  hold  or  possession; 
to  acquire  or  assume  possession  of;  to  lay 
hold  of;  to  seize;  to  grasp. 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him,  thus.  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove;  to 
carry  off;  to  remove  in  general;  to  abstract; 
to  transfer:  with  from,  off,  &c.,  when  the 
person  or  place  is  mentioned ;  as,  to  take  a 
person's  goods  from  him. 

Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left.  Mat.  xxiv.  40. 

You  take  my  house  when  yon  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house.  Shak. 

Those  we  love  first  are  taken  first        Tennyson, 

4.  To  catch  suddenly,  as  by  artifice  or  sur- 
prise; to  catch  in  a  trap,  snare,  or  the  like; 
to  entrap;  to  ensnare;  hence,  to  come  sud- 
denly or  unexpectedly  upon;  to  circumvent; 
to  surprise. 

I  have  to? en  you  napping.  Shak. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines.  Cant.  ii.  15. 

Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.  Pope. 

5.  To  take  prisoner;  to  capture;  to  catch. 

Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die.          Shak. 
They  entering    ...    on  every  side  slew  and  took 
three  hundred  Janizaries.  Knoltes. 

6.  To  obtain  possession  of  by  force  of  arms; 
to  cause  to  surrender  or  capitulate ;  to  con- 
quer.   *  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  anotherTroy. ' 
Shak. — 7.  To  gain  or  secure  the  interest  or 
affection  of;  to  captivate;  to  charm;  to  de- 
light; to  please;  to  attract;  to  allure. 

Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart ;  neither  let 
her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.  Prov.  vi  25. 

The  harmony    .    .    . 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

There  was  a  something  in  those  half-seen  features 
— a  charm  in  the  very  shadow  that  hung  over  their 
imagined  beauty — which  took  me  more  than  all  the 
outshining  loveliness  of  her  companions.  Moore. 

8.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense  or 
manner;  to  comprehend;  to  apprehend. 

Why,  now  you  take  me;  these  are  rites 
That  grace  love's  days  and  crown  his  nights: 
These  are  the  motions  I  would  see.     B.  jfoiisett. 


Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they  take 
it  right  aud  perfectly  comprehend  it.  Locke. 

9.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will ;  to  be 
affected  favourably  or  unfavourably  by;  t<> 
feel  concerning.  •  Unless  I  took  all  patiently 
I  should  not  live.'  Shak.  '  How  takes  he  my 
death?'  Shak.  'You  must  not  take  my 
former  sharpness  ill.1  Shak.—lQ.  To  receive 
in  thought;  to  entertain  in  opinion;  to  look 
upon  as;  to  suppose;  to  regard;  to  consider; 
as,  this  I  take  to  be  his  motive :  often  with 
for. 

He  was  deceived,  and  so  took  that  ./Or  virtue  and 
affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice  in  di^uiM.- 

South. 

So  soft  his  tresses,  fill'd  with  trickling  pearl. 
You'd  doubt  his  sex,  and  take  \vunjor  a  girl.    Tate. 

11.  To  avail  one's  self  of;  to  employ;  to  use; 
to  occupy;  as,  to  take  precaution;  to  take 
proper  measures;  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  success;  to  take  counsel  or  advice; 
to  take  warning. 

Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  sliail  eat  or 
what  ye  !>haU  drink.  Mat.  vi.  25. 

This  man  always  takes  time,  and  ponders  things 
maturely  before  he  passes  his  judgment.  ff'atfs. 

12.  To  render  necessary;  to  demand;  to  re- 
quire: frequently  used  impersonally  with  it; 
as,  it  takes  three  feet  to  make  a  yard ;  it  taken 
long  study  to  make  a  ripe  scholar;  it  takes  so 
much  cloth  to  make  a  coat.  — 13.  To  seize  on; 
to  catch;  not  to  let  slip;  not  to  neglect.    'We 
must  take  the  current  when  it  serves.'   Shak. 
'Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top.' 
Shak.      'The  next  advantage  will  we  take 
throughly.'   Shak.—li.  To  choose  and  make 
one's  own;  to  select;  to  be  in  favour  of;  as, 
to  take  a  wife;  to  take  a  side.     '  1  take  thee 
for  wife.'    Shak. 

The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make 
Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 
Dryden, 

15.  To  have  recourse  to;  to  betake  one's  self 
to;  to  turn  to;  as,  to  take  shelter;  to  take  a 
different  course. 

Tigers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight, 
What  course  they  took.  Dryden. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  sheltered,  took  his  way.  Milton. 

16.  To  accept  the  promise,  declaration,  con- 
ditions, &c.,  of;  to  close  with;  toholdrespon- 
aible. 

Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
And  will  to-tnorrovv  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 
Dryden. 

17.  To  form;  to  fix;  to  adopt.    'Resolutions 
taken  upon  full  debate. '    Clarendon.  —18.  To 
put  on;  to  assume;  to  pass  into. 

Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shak. 

19.  To  receive  and  swallow,  as  food  or  drink; 
as,  he  takes  a  hearty  meal;  will  you  take  wine 
with  me?  to  take  a  pill  or  draught. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  day  that  ye  have  tarried  and 
continued  fasting,  having  taken  nothing.  Wherefore 
I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat.  Acts  xxvii.  33,  34. 

20.  To  copy ;  to  delineate ;  to  draw ;  as,  the  por- 
trait or  landscape  was  beautifully  taken. 

Our  phcenix  queen  was  pourtrayed  too  so  bright 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right    Dryden. 

21.  To  put  into  writing;  to  make  a  mark  or 
observation  or  memorandum  of ;   to  note 
down;  as,  to  take  the  prisoner's  confession 
or  declaration ;  the  reporters  took  the  speech ; 
to  take  an  inventory;  to  take  a  note.— 22.  To 
seize;  to  attack;  to  fasten  on;  to  smite;  to 
blast;  to  injure:  said  of  a  disease,  malignant 
influence,  or  the  like.    Shakspere  has  '  A  fit 
of  madness  took  him. '  '  Being  taken  with  the 
cramp.'    'Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous 
sick,  suddenly  taken.'—  23.  To  catch;  to  be 
infected  or  seized  with;  as,  to  take  a  cold,  a 
fever,  &c.     '  As  men  take  diseases  one  of  an- 
other.' Shak.—  24.  To  receive,  as  any  temper 
or  disposition  of  mind;  to  experience;  to  in- 
dulge; to  feel;  to  enjoy;  as,  (Shak.)  'Take 
thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn.'   '  Take  pa- 
tience. '    '  Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vau- 
ishest.'    'Take  mercy  on  the  poor  souls.* 
' Take  comfort.'     'I  should  take  a  displea- 
sure against  you.' 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Dryden. 

Children  .  .  .  take  a  pride  to  behave  themselves 
prettily,  perceiving  themselves  esteemed.  Locke. 

25.  To  bear  or  submit  to  without  ill-will  or 
resentment;  to  endure;  to  tolerate;  to  put 
up  with.     'Won't  you,  then,  take  a  jest?' 
Spectator. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  as  those  only  deserve 
who  are  content  to  take  it.  Swift. 

26.  To  draw;  to  derive;  to  deduce. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most 
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forcible  motive  to  a  good  life,  because  eaten  from 
oration  of  the  most  Luting  bappineM  .md 
misery.  TMotson. 

•27.  To  enter  into  possession  of  by  liiriiin, 
renting  or  leasing;  as,  to  take  a  house;  to 
take  a  pew  »r  a  box  for  the  year;  to  take  a 
farm.—  2$.  'I'o  conduct;  to  lead;  to  convey; 
to  transport;  to  carry;  as,  to  take  one  home; 
he  was  taken  to  prison;  to  be  taken  by  rail- 
way or  steamer  to  London.  '  Take  the 
stranger  to  my  house,  and  with  you  take 
the  chain.'  Shak.  -29.  Not  to  refuse  or 
balk  at-  to  leap;  toclear;  as,  thathorw  Intel 
hisfencesor  his  Pitches  gallantly.  'Tooudgel 
you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch.'  Sha/c.— 

30  To  place  one's  self  in;  to  occupy;  to  sit 
or  stand  in;  as,  take  your  places;  take  your 
seats-  the  president  tout  the  chair  at  eight. 

31  To  deal;  to  give;  to  strike;  to  deliver, 
as  a  cuff  or  blow.     '  I  will  take  thee  a  box 
on  the  ear.'    Shak.—  Take,  with  the  sense 
of  do,  make,  produce,  obtain,  use,  &c.,  is 
often  coupled  with  a  noun,  so  that  both 
are  equivalent   to   a   single   verb;   as,   to 
take  breath;  to  take  effect;  to  take  hold; 
to  take  leave  ;  to  take  the  liberty  ;  to  take 
notice;  and  the  like.  —  To  take  aback,  to 
surprise  or  astonish,  especially  in  an  abrupt, 
disappointing,  and  unpleasant  way;  to  con- 
found •  as    his  Impudence  took  me  fairly 
aback.  —  To  take  advantage  of,  (a)  to  use 
any  advantage  offered  by;  to  make  oppor- 
tune use  of  and  profit  or  benefit  by;  as, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favouring  breeze 
or  of  the;  fine  weather.     (o)  To  catch  or 
seize  by  surprise  or  cunning  ;  to  make  use 
of  favourable  circumstances  to  the  preju- 
dice of;  as,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
son's good-nature,  weakness,  confidence,  or 
the  like.  —  To  take  adieu,  to  bid  adieu  or 
farewell;  to  take  leave.     'We  took  our  last 
adieu.'    Tennyson.—  To  take  aim,  to  direct 
the  eye  or  weapon;  to  aim. 

Cupid  all  anu'd  ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west.         Shak. 

—To  take  air,  to  be  divulged  or  made  public; 
to  become  known;  to  be  disclosed,  as  asecret. 

The  cabal,  however,  began  to  late  air  from  the 
premature  mutinous  language  of  those  concerned. 

—To  take  the  air,  to  take  an  airing,  to  walk, 
drive,  or  stay  in  the  open  air  for  the  sake  of 
the  health.—  To  lake  amis,  or  take  up  arms, 
to  commence  war  or  hostilities.  '  To  take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and.by  oppos- 
ing end  them.'  Shak.  —  To  take  away,  to 
remove;  to  set  aside;  to  make  an  end  of. 

If  wetofeoTOixconsciousness-of  pleasure  and  pain 
it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  personal  iden- 
tity. Locke. 

By  your  own  law  I  take  your  life  away.     Drydtn. 

—To  take  aball.in  cricket,  to  strike  or  drive  a 
ball  with  the  bat,  as  opposed  to  blocking,  or 
stopping  it,  or  the  like. 

He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad  ones 
took  the  good  ones,  and  sent  them  Hying  to  alparui  ol 


—To  take  breath,  to  stop,  as  from  labour  or 
exertion  in  order  to  breathe  or  rest;  to  rest, 
refresh,  or  recruit  one's  self  after  fatigue. 

Before  I  proceed  I  would  take  some  breath.   Bacon. 

—To  take  care,  to  be  watchful,  vigilant,  or 
careful;  to  be  wary;  to  be  thoughtful  or  cau- 
tions; as,  take  care  and  be  not  deceived.—  To 
take  care  of,  to  have  the  charge  or  care  of;  to 
superintend;  to  keep  watch  over;  as,  to  (use 
care  of  one's  health,  property,  or  children. 

Old  Mr.  Lowndes.  the  famous  secretary  of  the  Trea. 
sury  in  the  reigns  of  King  William.  Queen  Ann,  and 
King  George  I.,  used  to  say.  takecareeflbe  pence  and 
the  founds  will  late  cart  of  themselves.  Chesterfield. 

—To  take  chance,  or  one's  chance,  to  submit  to 
hazard;  to  run  the  risk.  '  You  must  take  your 
chance  '  Shak.  '  Wilt  take  thy  chance  with 
me  ?'  Shak.—  To  take  down,  (a)  to  bring  or 
remove  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  orposi- 
tion;  hence,  to  conquer;  tohumble;  toabase. 

Taie  down  their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bare. 
Dryden. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  as 
now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken  dirwn. 
Aaaison. 

(b)  To  swallow;  as,  to  take  down  medicine. 

(c)  To  pull  down;  to  pull  to  pieces;  to  re- 
duce to  separate  parts  ;  as,  to  take  down  a 
house,  a  clock,  or  the  like,    (d)  To  put  in 
writing  ;  to  write  down  ;  to  record  ;  as,  to 
take  down  a  sermon  in  shorthand  ;  to  take 
down  a  visitor's  address;  to  take  down  a 
witness's  statement.  —To  take  earth,  in  fox- 
hunting, to  escape  into  its  hole:  said  of  the 
fox;  hence,  fig.  to  hide  or  conceal  one's  self. 

Follow  yonder  fellow,  and  see  where  he  takes  earUi. 


—  To  take  effect,  (a)  to  be  efficacious;  to  have 
the  intended  or  natural  effect  or  influence; 
as,  the  poison  took  effect  immediately,  (o) 
Tu  come  into  operation  or  action ;  as,  the 
law  will  not  take  effect  till  next  year.— To 
take  farewell.  Saine  as  To  take  ndieu  or 
To  take  leave.  Tennyson.— To  take  tin-  Ji>  II, 
to  commence  the  operations  of  a  campaign; 
hence, Jig.  to  occupy  or  step  into  a  position 
of  activity,  as  an  opponent,  rival,  com- 
petitor, and  the  like.  — To  take  fire,  to  be- 
come ignited  or  inflamed;  to  begin  to  burn 
or  blaze ;  hence,  Jiy.  to  become  highly  ex- 
cited, as  with  anger,  love,  enthusiasm,  or 
other  strong  feeling.— To  takefrom,(a)  to  re- 
move from.  (6)  To  subtract  or  deduct  from; 
as,  to  take  three  from  six.  —To  take  heart, 
to  become  brave,  courageous,  or  confident. 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another,  .  .  . 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.      Longfellow. 

—  To  take  to  heart,  to  be  keenly  or  deeply 
affected  by;  to  feel  sensibly;  as,  to  take  a 
reproach  or  disappointment  to  heart;  he 
took  the  disgraceful  exposure  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  left  the  country.— To  take 
heed,  to  be  careful  or  cautious.  '  Take  heed 
lest  passion  sway  thy  judgment.'  Hilton. 

Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give. 
Dryden. 

—To  take  heed  to,  to  attend  to  with  care. 

I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sinliot  with  my 
tongue.  Fs-  xx«x-  '• 

—To  take  hold,  to  seize;  to  grasp;  to  obtain 
possession;  to  gain  control  or  power  over: 
followed  by  of  before  the  object;  sometimes 
formerly  by  on. 

Pangs  and  sorrow  shall  take  hold  of  tkem.  Is.  xiii.  8. 
ludtrnient  and  justice  take  hold  on  thee. 

Job  xxxvi.  17. 
Horatio  .  .  .  will  not  let  belief  take  holdi^\nm. 

Nor  doth  the  general  care  take  hold  on  me.     Shak. 

—To  take  horse,  to  mount  and  ride  a  horse 
or  horses. 

Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take  horse.    Shak. 

—To  take  in,  (a)  to  receive,  admit,  or  bring 
into  one's  house,  company,  or  the  like;  to  en- 
tertain. 

I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in.  Mat.  xxv.  35. 

(d)  To  inclose,  fence,  or  reclaim,  as  land, 

Upon  the  sea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that  would 
pay  well  for  the  taking  in. 

(c)  To  encompass  or  embrace;  to  comprise; 
to  include;  to  comprehend. 

This  love  of  our  country  takes  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintance.  Addison. 

Id)  To  reduce  or  draw  into  a  less  compass; 
to  make  less  in  length  or  width;  to  con- 
tract; to  brail  or  furl,  as  a  sail. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  had  been  obliged  to  have  every 
one  of  her  dresses  taken  in  from  the  effect  of  her 
Journey.  Trollope. 

(e)  To  give  admission  to;  to  allow  to  enter 
or  penetrate;  as,  a  leaky  ship  takes  in  water. 
(/)  To  receive  into  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing; to  admit  the  truth  of;  as,  we  won't 
take  that  story  in. 


Some  genius  can  take  in  a  long  train  of  proposi- 
tions. 

(o)t  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest;  to  cap- 
ture '  To  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Shak  'Mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in. 
Shak. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  in  with 
the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  for  a 
thief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger.  ^ 

(A)  To  circumvent;  to  cozen;  to  cheat;  to 
deceive-  as,  he  was  completely  taken  in  by 
a  sharper.  [Colloq.]  (i)  To  receive  regu- 
larly; to  be  a  subscriber  to,  as  a  newspaper 
or  periodical. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking:  in  two  French  pro- 
vincial newspapers. 

—To  take  in  hand,  to  undertake  to  manage; 
to  attempt  to  execute. 

Nothing  would  prosper  that  they  took  in  hand. 
Clarendon. 

—To  take  in  vain,  to  use  or  utter  unneces- 
sarily, carelessly,  or  profanely,  as  an  oath. 

Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
*-  vain.  Ex-  xx-  7- 


n  . 

—To  take  leave,  (a)  to  bid  farewell;  to  de- 
part. 

But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  T 

(b)  To  permit  to  one's  self;  to  use  a  certain 
decree  of  license  or  liberty;  as,  I  take  leave 
to  deny  that.— To  take  the  liberty  of,  to  take 
liberties  with.  See  LlBERTY.-To  take  no- 
tice (a)  to  regard  or  observe  with  atten- 
tion; to  watch  carefully;  to  give  some  at- 
tention to.  (6)  To  show  by  some  act  that 


observation  is  made ;  to  make  remark ;  to 
mention. 

He  twk  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  king's  conduct. 
Johnson. 

—To  take  oath,  to  swear  judicially  or  with 
solemnity.  'We  hike  all  oath  of  secrecy.' 
Bacon.— To  take  oath  of,  to  administer  an 
oath  to.  '  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them 
for  revenge.'  Shak.— To  take  of,  (a)  to  re- 
move or  lift  from  the  surface,  outside  or 
top;  as,  to  take  of  the  clothes ;  to  take  of 
one's  hat  or  shoes.  (o)  To  remove  to  a  dif- 
ferent place;  to  carry  or  transfer  to  another 
place;  as,  take  o/the  prisoner  to  jail;  /»/.•• 
yourself  of.  (c)  To  remove  or  put  an  end  to 
so  as  to  deprive  one  of.  '  Your  power  and 
yourcommand  is  taken  of.'  S/iak.  'Whose 
life  she  had  ta'enoff  by  poison.'  Shak.  (d)la 
put  to  death ;  to  kill ;  to  make  away  with. 
'Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  of.' 
Shak.  (e)  To  invalidate;  to  lessen  or  weaken; 
to  destroy. 

This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  former  evidence. 
Stillinglett. 

(/)  To  deduct  from;  as,  this  sum  is  taken  of 
his  salary;  to  take  a  penny  of  the  income- 
tax 

The  justices  decreed  to  take  off*  halfpenny  in  a 
quart  from  the  price  of  ale.  Swr/t. 

(g)  To  withdraw;  to  withhold;  to  call  or 
draw  away. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  offoui  minds  from 
its  present  pursuit, 

(A)  To  swallow;  to  drink  out.  '  The  moment 
a  man  takes  off  his  glass.'  Locke,  (i)  To 
make  a  copy  of;  to  reproduce.  •  Take  of  all 
their  models  in  wood.'  Addison.  (j)  To 
mimic;  to  imitate,  as  in  ridicule;  to  per- 
sonate; to  caricature;  to  make  game  of;  as, 
the  mimic  takes  of  that  proud  strutting 
fellow  to  the  life.  (*•)  To  purchase;  to  take 
in  trade. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  commodities  that  we  will 
late  off.  Lccke. 

(I)  To  find  place  for;  to  dispose  of. 

More  are  bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take 
off.  Ea™"- 

To  take  on,  or  vpon,  to  undertake  the 

charge,  performance,  responsibility,  &c.,  of; 
to  assume;  to  appropriate;  to  bear. 

Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.  seeing  all  the  congre- 
gation  are  holy.  ^  ^          Num.  xvi.  3. 

Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take*t  iff  on  me. 

She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  my  sake ; 

And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  take.       Dryden. 

—To  take  order, \  to  exercise  authority;  to 
take  measures. —  To  take  order  with,\  to 
check ;  to  restrain.  '  He  was  taken  order 
with  before  it  came  to  that. '  Bacon.  —  To 
take  out,  (a)  to  remove  from  within  a  place, 
or  from  a  number  of  other  things;  as,  to  take 
an  invalid  out  for  a  walk;  to  take  one  out 
of  difficulties.  (6)  To  remove  by  cleansing 
or  the  like;  as,  to  take  out  a  stain,  a  blot,  or 
the  like,  (c)  To  put  away;  to  cause  to  be 
no  longer  operative;  to  put  an  end  to;  as, 
to  take  the  pride  or  nonsense  out  of  a  young- 
ster; to  take  the  fighting  or  the  strength  out 
of  one ;  running  takes  the  wind  out  of  him. 

(d)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent;  as, 
he  took  the  amount  of  the  debt  out  in  goods. 

(e)  To  procure  for  one's  self;  to  get  drawn 
up  and  issued  for  one's  own  use;  as,  to  take 
out  a  patent,  a  summons,  or  the  like.— To 
take  it  out  of  a  person,  to  exact  or  compel 
satisfaction  or  an  equivalent  from  him;  as. 
he  pays  him  well,  but  takes  it  out  of  him  in 
hard  work;   he  cheated  me,  but  I  loot  it 
out  of  him  in  blows. -To  take  pains,  to 
use  all  one's  skill,  care,  and  the  like.— J 
take  part  in,  to  share ;  to  partake  of ;  as, 
take  part  in  our  rejoicing.— Take  part  with, 
to  join  or  unite  with. —To  take  one  s  part,  to 
espouse  one's  cause;  to  defend  one.  — To 
take  place,  (a)  to  happen;  to  come  to  pass; 
as,  the  event  took  place  a  week  ago;  the  per- 
formance taken  place  at  seven  o  clock,    (o) 
To  have  effect;  to  prevail. 

Where  arms  take  place  all  other  pleas  are  vain. 
Dryden. 

—To  take  root,  (a)  to  form  or  strike  a  root. 
as  a  plant.  '  Unwholesome  weeds  take  root 
with  precious  flowers.'  Shak.  (b)  lo  be- 
come firmly  fixed  or  established.  'I  have 
seen  the  foolish  taking  root. '  Job  v.  3.  - 1  o 
take  ttock.  See  STOCK.— To  take  time,  (a) 
to  act  without  haste  or  hurry,  and  with  due 
deliberation ;  hence,  to  be  in  no  haste  or 
excitement;  to  be  patient;  to  wait  with 
calmness ;  as,  be  cautious  and  take  time, 
(b)  To  require,  demand,  or  necessitate  a 
portion  or  period  of  time ;  as,  it  will  take 
some  time  to  learn  that.— To  take  tent,  to 
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wh,  wAig;      zh,  &z 
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take  heed ;  to  be  careful  or  cautious.  Sir 
W.  Scott.— To  take  thought,  to  be  solicitous 
or  anxious.  '  Take  no  thought  for  your  life.' 
Mat.  vi.  25.—  To  take  up,  (a)  to  lift;  to  raise. 
'Take  her  up  tenderly,  lift  her  with  care.' 
Hood,  (b)  To  obtain  on  credit. 

Men,  for  want  of  due  payment,  are  forced  to  take 
up  the  necessaries  of  life  at  almost  double  value. 

$*>&, 
(e)  To  begin. 

They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  17. 

(d)  To  bring  or  gather  together;  to  fasten  or 
bind ;  as,  to  take  up  the  ravelled  threads. 

(e)  To  begin  where  another  left  off;  to  keep 
up  in  continuous  succession. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

Addison. 

(/)  To  preoccupy;  to  occupy;  to  engross;  to 
engage;  to  employ.  'Religion  takes  up  his 
whole  time.'  Locke,  'The  place  is  taken 
up  before.'  Dryden.  '  The  buildings  about 
took  up  the  whole  space.'  Sir  W.  Temple. 
'  Princes  were  taken  vp  with  wars.'  Sir  W. 
Temple.  '  An  artist  now  taken  up  with  this 
invention.'  Addison.  (g) To  seize;  to  catch; 
to  arrest;  as,  to  take  up  a  thief  or  a  vaga- 
bond. 'I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them 
down.'  Shak.  (h)  To  answer  by  reproof; 
to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly  for  stoop- 
ing so  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 

Sir  X.  L'Estrange. 

(t)  To  carry  on  or  manage;  to  undertake;  to 
charge  one's  self  with ;  as,  to  take  up  a 
friend's  cause  or  quarrel,  (j)  To  arrange  or 
settle;  to  bring  to  an  end. 

'  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my 
horse.*  .  .  .  'I  have  his  horse  to  takeup  the  quarrel.' 
Shak, 

(k)  To  believe;  to  admit.  'The  ancients 
took  up  experiments  on  credit.'  Bacon.  (I) 
To  enter  upon;  to  adopt.  'Lewis  Baboon 
had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier.'  Ar- 
buthnot.  (m)  To  pay  and  receive ;  as,  to 
take  up  a  bill  or  note  at  the  bank. — To  take 
up  arms.  Same  as  To  take  arms. — To  take 
upon.  Same  as  To  take  on. — To  take  with, 
(a)  to  accept  or  have  as  a  companion;  as,  he 
took  his  brother  with  him  on  a  journey  or 
in  a  partnership.  (&)  To  be  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, as  with  another  person,  so  that  he 
can  follow  and  understand.  'Soft!  take  me 
with,  you.'  Shak. 

Take  (tak),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  direct  the  course; 
to  resort  to  or  to  attach  one's  self ;  to  be- 
take one's  self;  as,  the  fox  being  hard 
pressed,  took  to  the  hedge. 

The  defluxion  taking  to  his  breast,  wasted  his 
lungs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  reception;  to  please;  as,  the  play 
will  not  take  unless  it  is  set  off  with  proper 
scenes. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sake, 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take. 

Addison. 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impression 
taketh.  Jiacou, 

4.  To  catch;  to  fix  or  be  fixed;  as,  he  was 
inoculated,  but  the  infection  did  not  take. 

When  name  taketh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise. 
Bacon. 

5.  To  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  photo- 
graph; to  admit  of  a  picture  being  made;  to 
have  the  quality  of  being  capable  of  being 
photographed;  to  have  the  quality  of  com- 
ing out;  as,  my  face  does  not  take  well. — To 
take  after,  (a)  to  learn  to  follow;  to  copy; 
to  imitate ;  as,  he  takes  after  a  good  pat- 
tern. (6)  To  resemble;  as,  the  son  takes  after 
his  father.  —  To  take  from,  to  derogate  or 
detract  from. 

It  takes  not  from  you  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  of  generosity.  Dryden. 

—To  take  on,  (a)  to  be  violently  affected;  to 
grieve;  to  mourn;  to  fret;  as,  the  child 
takes  on  at  a  great  rate.  (&)  To  assume  a 
character;  to  act  a  part  '  I  take  not  on  me 
here  as  physician.'  Shak.— To  take  to,  (a)  to 
become  fond  of;  to  become  attached  to;  as, 
to  take  to  books;  to  take  to  evil  practices. 

If  he  does  but  take  to  you,  .  .  .  you  will  contract 
a  great  friendship  with  him.  H.  Walpole. 

(6)  To  resort  to;  to  betake  to. 

Men  o*f  learning  who  take  to  business,  discharge  it 
generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world. 
Addison. 

—To  take  up,  (a)  to  stop. 

Sinners  at  last  take  up  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of 
all  religion.  Tillotson. 

(&)t  To  reform. 

This  rational  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that 
it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a  good 
husband.  Locke. 


— To  take  vp  with,  (a)  to  be  contented  to 
receive;  t"  receive  without  opposition;  to 
put  up  with;  us,  to  tukf  up  with  plain  fare. 

In  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  influence 
on  our  future  happiness,  we  should  not  take  up  with 
probabilities.  ll'atts. 

(b)  To  lodge  with;  to  dwell  with;  to  associate 
with. 

Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with  t 
South. 

—To  take  with,  to  please;  to  be  favourably 
regarded  by. 

Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful:  and, 
being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  with  him. 

B&am, 

Take  (tak),  n.  1.  The  quantity  of  anything 
taken  or  received;  receipts;  catch,  especially 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  at  one  haul  or 
catch  or  upon  one  cruise. 

They  (ladies  holding  stalls  at  a  charity  bazaar) 
make  merchandise  of  their  smiles,  and  drive  a  roaring 
trade  in  their  cartes-dt-i-isite  and  autographs,  witn 
miserable  little  coat  bouquets  made  up  and  fastened 
in  by  their  own  hands,  and  sold  at  prices  more  like 
the  current  rates  of  El  Dorado  than  of  London  ;  so 
that  their  take  soon  swells  beyond  their  neighbours' 
and  rivals?  Saturday  Rev. 

2.  In  printing,  the  quantity  of  copy  taken  in 
hand  by  a  compositor  at  one  time. 
Take-in  (tak-in'),  ».    1.  A  fraud;  a  cheating 
act;  imposition.     [Colloq.] 

The  correspondent,  however,  views  the  whole  per- 
formance as  a  take-in.  Saturday  Rev. 

2.  The  party  cheating.     [Colloq.] 

Takel,t  ".  [See  TACKLE.]  An  arrow.  Chau- 
cer. 

Taken  (tak'n),  pp.  of  take. 

Take-off  (tak'of),  n.  An  imitation  of  a  per- 
son,especially  by  way  of  caricature.  [Colloq.] 

Taker  (tak'ert,  n.  1.  One  that  takes  or  re- 
ceives; one  who  catches  or  apprehends;  one 
that  subdues  and  causes  to  surrender;  as, 
the  taker  of  captives  or  of  a  city.  Specifi- 
cally—2.  One  who  takes  a  bet. 

(The  reputation  of  the  horse)  made  the  betting 
5  to  4  on  him;  but  takers  were  not  wanting,  calculat- 
ing on  the  horse's  truly  Satanic  temper.  La-wrence. 

Taking  (tak'ing),  pt  and  a.  1.  Alluring; 
attracting;  engaging;  pleasing.  '  Subtile  in 
making  his  temptations  most  taking.'  Ful- 
ler.—2.  Infectious;  catching;  as,  the  itch  is 
very  taking.  [Colloq.] 

Come  not  near  me, 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

Taking  (tak'ing),  n.  1^  The  act  of  gaining 
possession;  a  seizing;  seizure;  apprehension. 
2.  Agitation;  distress  of  mind. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  what  was  in  the  basket.  Shak. 

3-t  Malignant  influence. 

Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and 
taking.  Shak. 

Takingly  (tak'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  taking  or 
attractive  manner.  'So  I  shall  discourse  in 
some  sort  takingly.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

TaMngness  (tak'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  pleasing  or  of  being  engaging.  'Com- 
plaisance and  takingness.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Taky  ( tak'i ),  a.  Capable  of  taking,  capti- 
vating, or  charming;  designed  to  attract 
notice  and  please;  taking;  attractive.  [Slang 
or  colloq.] 

He  now  proceeded  to  perform  by  one  great  effort 
those  two  difficult  and  delicate  operations  in  art, 
technically  described  as  putting  in  taky  touches,  and 
bringing  in  bits  of  effect.  W, .  Collins. 

Talapoin,  Telapoin  (tal'a-poin,  tel'a-poin), 

n.     1.  The  title,  in  Siam,  of  a  priest  of  Fo ; 

a  bonze.     'Oriental  mullah,  bonze,  or  tala- 

poin.'    Carlyle.  —  2.  A  species  of  monkey, 

the  Cercopithecus    tala- 

poin. 
Talaria  (ta-la'ri-a),  n.  pi 

[L.]     The    small    wings 

attached  to  the  ankles  of 

Hermes  or  Mercury  in 

representations  of    this 

deity.     They  sometimes 

appear  as  growing  from 

the    ankle,    more  com- 
monly as   attached    to 

sandals,  one  on  each  side 

of  each  ankle. 


Talaria. 


Talbot  (tal'bot),  n.  [Probably  from  the 
Talbot  family,  who  bear  the  figure  of  a  dog 
in  their  coat  of  arms.]  A  kind  of  hound, 
and  probably  the  oldest  of  our  slow -hounds. 
He  had  a  broad  mouth,  very  deep  chops, 
very  long  and  large  pendulous  ears,  was 
fine  coated  and  usually  pure  white.  This 
was  the  hound  formerly  known  as  St. 
Hubert's  breed,  and  it  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  bloodhound. 


TalbOtype  (tal'bo-tlp),  n.  A  photographic 
process  invented  by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  in  which 
paper,  prepared  in  a  pai -tk'iilar  manner,  is 
u.sed  instead  of  the  silvered  plates  of  D;i- 
guerre.  Called  also  Calotyj  e  (which  see). 

Talc  (talk),  n.  [Fr.  tale;  sp.  and  Pg.  (a JIM, 
from  Ar.  talq,  talc.]  A  magnesian  mineral, 
consisting  of  broad,  flat,  smooth  laniime  nr 
plates,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  shining 
lustre,  translucent,  and  often  transparent 
when  in  very  thin  plates.  By  the  action  of 
h're  the  laminae  open  a  little,  the  fragment 
swells,  and  the  extremities  are  with  diffi- 
culty fused  into  a  white  enamel.  When 
rubbed  with  resin  talc  acquires  positive 
electricity.  Its  prevailing  colours  are  white. 
apple-green,  and  yellow.  There  are  three 
principal  varieties  of  talc,  common,  earth  n, 
and  indurated.  Talc  is  a  silicate  of  mag- 
nesium, with  small  quantities  of  potash, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water.  It  is 
used  in  many  parts  of  India  and  China  as 
a  substitute  for  window-glut;  indurated 
talc  is  used  for  tracing  lines  on  wood,  cloth, 
Ac.,  instead  of  chalk.  Talc  is  met  with  in 
several  parts  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  serpentine,  and  on  the  Continent. 
Several  varieties  are  found  in  India  and 
Ceylon. — Oil  of  talc,  a  name  given  by  old 
writers  to  an  alchemical  nostrum  famous  as 
a  cosmetic,  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
and  superior  to  ceruse.  It  was  given  out  to 
be  prepared  from  talc  by  calcination  and 
other  processes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
unctuous  feel  of  that  mineral  may  have  in- 
duced the  belief  that  it  contained  an  oil. 

He  should  have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc, 
These  ceruses  are  common.  Massinger. 

Talcite  (tal'sit),  n.  In  mineral  same  as 
Xacrite  (which  see). 

Talcky,  Talcy  (talk'i),  a.    Same  as  Talcose. 

Talcose,  Talcous  (talk'os,  talk'us),  a.  Like 
talc ;  consisting  of  talc ;  containing  talc.— 
Talcose  granite.  See  PROTOGENE. — Talcose 
rocks,  rocks  resembling  the  micaceous  rocks, 
and  comprising  chlohte-slate,  talc-slate,  and 
serpentine. 

Talc-SChist  (talk'shist),  n.  In  mineral,  a 
schistose  metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of 
quartz  and  talc,  foliated  and  more  or  less 
crumpled,  and  having  a  greasy  or  soapy  feel. 
It  is  commonly  associated  with  mica-schist, 
serpentine,  and  steatite. 

Talc-slate  (talk'slat),  n.  A  talcose  rock, 
consisting  of  talc  and  quartz  arranged  in 
lamina?. 

Tale  (tal),  n.  [Two  words  closely  akin  in 
origin  seem  to  be  mixed  up  here,  one  mean- 
ing speech,  talk,  <tc.,  the  other  number, 
reckoning ;  A.  Sax.  tale,  tain,  speech,  voice, 
talk,  a  tale,  and  tce.1,  tal,  reckoning,  number; 
comp.  Icel.  tal,  talk,  conversation,  a  num- 
ber, tala,  a  speech,  a  number,  and  as  verb 
to  speak,  to  talk;  Dan.  tal,  number,  talet 
speech,  talk,  discourse,  also  to  talk;  D.  tal, 
number,  taal,  language,  speech,  G.  zahlt 
number;  from  the  stem  of  talk,  tell]  1.  That 
which  is  told ;  as,  (a)  an  oral  relation;  hence, 
anything  disclosed;  information. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.     Ps.  xc.  9. 

Every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.     S/i^/t. 
I  can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke.    Shak. 
(&)  A  narrative,  oral  or  written,  in  prose  or 
verse,  of  events  that  have  really  happened 
or  are  imagined  to  have  happened ;  a  short 
story,  true  or  fictitious;  as,  a  winter's  tale; 
a  tale  of  woe. 

Ay  me!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
Shak. 

2.  A  number  or  quantity  told,  reckoned, 
estimated,  or  set  down;  especially,a  reckon- 
ing by  counting  or  numbering;  an  enumer- 
ation ;  a  number  reckoned  or  stated.  '  The 
ignorant,  who  measure  by  tale,  not  weight.' 
Hooker.  'She  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  Iambs.' 
Dryden. 

Money  being  the  common  scale 

Of  things  by  measure,  weight,  and  tale. 

Hudibras. 

This  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning  iu 
Milton's — 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.  L' Allegro,  67,  68. 

where  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  various 
sights  and  sounds  characteristic  of  morning. 
3.f  In  ?au>,acount  or  declaration. —His  tale 
is  told,  Jig.  his  race  is  run;  it  is  all  over  with 
him;  he  is  no  more.  W.  II.  Ainxivorth. — 
—Desperate  tale.  See  extract. 

Much  in  the  same  way  Henry  discharged  Wolsey's 
obligations,  when  he  seized  the  cardinal's  property, 
paying  off  the  unfortunate  debtors  by  'desferate 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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tales;'  that  is,  by  bonds  due  to  the  crowfl.  but  loni; 
sini:e  abandoned  as  hopeless — a  method  of  paying 

Kod  debts  by  bad  ones :  a  stroke  offinance  man  to 
admired  than  imitated.  Quart.  Rrv. 

Talet  (tal),  i\i.     To  tell  stories.     Gower. 
Tale  (tftl),  ".     Same  us  Tael  (which  see). 
Talebearer  (tM'bir-er),  ».    A  person  who 
officiously  tells  taleslikely  to  breed  mischief; 
one  who  carries  stories  and  makes  mischief 
in  society  by  his  otticiousuess. 

Where  there  is  no  talebearer,  the  strife  ceaseth. 
Prov.  xxvi.  20. 

Talebearing  (till' bar-ing),  a.    Officiously 

ci  immunicaUng  information. 
Talebearing  (tal'bar-ing),  n.    The  act  of 

spreading;  tales  officiously;  communication 

of  secrets  maliciously. 

Timothy  was  extremely  officious  about  their  mis- 
tress's  person,  endeavouring  by  flattery  and  talebear- 
ing, to  set  her  against  the  rest  of  the  servants 

Taled  (ta'led),  n.  A  sort  of  habit  worn  by 
the  Jews,  especially  when  praying  in  the 
synagogue. 

Taleful  (tal'ful),  a.  Abounding  with  stones. 

The  cottage  hind  .  .  .  fateful  there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic.  Thomson, 

Talegalla  (ta-le-gnl'la),  n.  [Native  name.] 
A  genus  of  rasorial  birds,  thespeciesof  which 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
The  best  known  is  the  Brush-turkey  (which 
Bee) 

Tale-mastert  (tal'mas-Wr).  n.  The  author 
or  originator  of  a  tale. 

I  tell  you  my  tale  and  my  tale-master,     Fitllir. 

Talen,t  pres.  tense  pi.  of  tale,  v.i.    Chaucer. 

Talent  (tal'ent),  n.  [Fr.  talent,  L.  talentwn, 
from  Gr.  talanton,  a  thing  weighed,  a  bal- 
ance, from  obs.  talao,  to  bear,  kindred  with 
Skr.  tuld,  a  balance,  from  tul,  to  lift  up,  to 
raise  up;  a  root  which  appears  also  in  L.  tollo, 
titli  to  lift  up;  Goth,  thula,  and  0  E.  and  Sc. 
thole,  to  bear,  to  suffer.]  1.  The  name  of  a 
weight  and  denomination  of  money  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  also  applied  by 
Greek  writers  and  their  translators  to  va- 
rious standard  weights  and  denominations 
of  money  of  different  nations ;  the  weight 
and  value  differing  in  the  various  nations 
and  at  various  times.  The  Attic  talent  as 
a  weight  contained  60  Attic  minee,  or  6000 
Attic  drachma?,  equal  to  56  Ibs.  11  oz.  Eng- 
lish troy  weight.  As  a  denomination  of 
silver  money  it  was  equal  to  £243, 15#.  The 
great  talent  of  the  Romans  is  computed  to 
be  equal  to  £99,  6s.  8d.  sterling,  and  the 
little  talent  to £75  sterling.  A  Hebrew  weight 
and  denomination  of  money,  equivalent  to 
SOOO  shekels,  also  receives  this  name.  As  a 
weight,  therefore,  it  was  equal  to  about 
93J  Ibs.  avoirdupois;  as  a  denomination  of 
silver  it  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  £340  to  £396,  the  higher  value  being 
that  given  by  the  latest  authorities. — 2.  A 
gift,  endowment,  or  faculty;  some  peculiar 
faculty,  ability,  or  qualification  natural  or 
acquired.  'Wit,  knowledge,  or  any  other 
talent  whatsoever.'  Addison. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different 
talents  as  a  critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes. 
Dryden, 

The  most  necessary  talent,  therefore,  in  a  man  of 
conversation,  which  is  what  we  ordinarily  intend  by 
a  fine  gentleman,  is  a  good  judgment.  Steele. 

3.  Mental  endowments  or  capacities  of  a  su- 
perior kind;  general  mental  power:  used  in 
this  sense  either  in  singular  or  in  plural;  as, 
a  man  of  talents;  a  man  of  great  talent.  This 
and  the  previous  application  of  the  word  are 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Scriptural  par- 
able of  the  talents.  Mat.  xxv.  'The  aristo- 
cracy of  talent.'  Coleridge.  'All  the  real 
talent  and  resolution  in  England.'  Rwskin. 

Like  other  men  of  talent.  Fielding  was  unfortunate. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

His  talents,  his  accomplishments,  his  graceful  man- 
ners made  him  generally  popular.  Afacaulay. 

4.t  Quality;  character;  characteristic. 

Lord  Rake  and  Lord  Foplington  give  you  'their 
talent  in  their  title.  Jeremy  Collier. 

5.t  Disposition;  inclination. 

Though  the  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill 
talent  to  the  church  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  yet  they 
were  not  without  a  jealousy  that  popery  was  not 
enough  discountenanced.  Clarendon. 

6.  t  Desire ;  affection ;  will.  Chaucer.  — A  bility, 
Capacity,  Talent.  See  ABILITY.  —  Genius, 
Abilities,  Talents,  &c.  See  GENIUS. 
Talented  (tal'ent-ed),  a.  Furnished  with 
talents  or  great  mental  powers;  possessing 
talents  or  endowments.  [This  word,  as 
shown  by  the  first  quotation  below,  was 
introduced  long  ago,  but  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  common  use  till  quite  recent  times. 


Coleridge  and  others  have  strongly  objected 
to  it  (the  former  calling  it  '  a  vile  and  bar- 
barous vocable'),  but  without  any  good 
reason.  The  chief  objection  to  it  has  been 
that  it  is  a  'pseudo-participle,'  a  participle 
without  a  verb  corresponding  to  it,  but 


leiiereii,  turret  en,  uuviea,  veuiueu,  anypvrcu,, 
landed,  &c.  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  instances 
outtalented  and  untalented  from  Richard- 
son.] 
What 


,n, .^.  Abp.  Abbot  (,j^=  --jj,- 

The  way  in  which  talented  and  many  of  its  fellows 
were  once  frequently  used  shows  that  these  words, 
to  the  consciousness  of  our  ancestors,  began  with 
being  strictly  participles.  At  present  they  nave  the 
function  of  participial  adjectives:  and,  what  between 
their  distinctive  termination  and  their  history,  they 
are.  therefore,  to  be  considered,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, as  developments  from  ideal  verbs.  The 
analogy  on  which  they  are  formed  is,  further,  so  well 
established,  that,  whatever  Coleridge  dogmatized  in 
his  haste, '  mere  convenience '  is  quite  ground  enough 
to  justify  us  in  coining  terms  on  the  same  node! 
whenever  they  may  be  really  required. 

t-'itzethi'ard  H.ill. 

Tale-piet,  Tale-pyet  (tal'pi-et),  n.  [From 
Sc.  pwt,  a  magpie,  because  of  its  chattering.] 
A  tell-tale;  a  tale-bearer.  [Scotch.] 

Never  mind  me,  sir— I  am  no  tale-fyet;  but  there 
are  mair  een  in  the  world  than  mine,  i'jr  //'.  iff//. 

Tales  (ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [L.  tails,  pi.  tales.]  In 
law,  persons  of  like  reputation  or  standing; 
persons  in  the  court  from  whom  the  sheriff 
or  his  clerk  makes  selections  to  supply  the 
place  of  jurors  who  have  been  impannelled 
but  are  not  in  attendance.  It  is  the  first 
word  of  the  Latin  sentence  (tales  de  circum- 
stantitrus)  which  provides  for  this  contin- 
gency. —  To  pray  a  tales,  to  pray  that  the 
number  of  jurymen  may  be  completed. 

It  was  discovered  that  only  ten  special  jurymen 
were  present.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Sergeant  Buzfuz 
prayed  a  tales;  the  gentleman  in  black  then  pro- 
ceeded to  press  into  the  special  jury  two  of  the  com- 
mon  jurymen.  Dickens. 

—Tales  book,  a  book  containing  the  names 
of  such  as  are  admitted  of  the  tales. 

Talesman  (ta'lez-man),  n.  In  law,  a  person 
summoned  to  act  as  a  juror  from  among  the 
by-standers  in  open  court. 

Taleteller  (tal'tel-er), «.  One  who  tells  tales 
or  stories ;  specifically,  one  who  tells  mali- 
cious or  officious  tales;  a  talebearer. 

Tale -wise  (tal'wiz),  o.  Being  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  tale. 

Tale-wise  (tal'wiz),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  tale  or  story. 

Taliacotian  (tal'i-a-ko"shi-an),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining, or  relating  to  Taliacotim  or  Taglia- 
cozzi,  professor  of  anatomy  .and  surgery  at 
Bologna  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. — Taliacotian  operation.  Same  as 
Rhinoplastic  Operation. 

Taliationt  (tal-i-a'shon),  n.  [See  TALIOH.] 
A  return  of  like  for  like. 

Taliera,  Talliera  Palm  (tal-i-e'ra,  tal-i-e'ra 
pain),  n.  The  Corypha  Taliera,  an  elegant 
stately  species  of  palm  inhabiting  Bengal, 
allied  to  the  taliput.  It  has  gigantic  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  which  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  to  write  upon  with  their  steel  stiles, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Taling  t  (tal'ing),  n.  Story-telling.  Chaucer. 

Talion  (ta'li-on),  n.  [Fr.  talion,  L.  talio, 
from  talix,  such.)  The  law  of  retaliation, 
according  to  which  the  punishment  inflicted 
is  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  injury, 
as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c. 
This  mode  of  punishment  was  established 
by  the  Mosaic  law.  Lev.  xxiv.  20. 

Crimes  not  capital  were  punished  by  fines,  flagel- 
lation, and  the  law  ottalion.  eye  for  eye. 

Dr.  A.  Geddes. 

Talipat  (tal'i-pat),  n.    See  TALIPUT. 

Talipes  ( tal'i-pes ),  n.  [L.  talus,  an  ankle, 
and  pes,  a  foot.]  The  disease  called  Club- 
foot. 

Taliput,  Taliput-tree  (tal'i-put,  tal'i-put- 
tre),  n.  [Singhalese  name.  ]  The  great  fan- 
palm  (Corypha  umbraculifera),  a  native  oi 
India,  Ceylon,  &c.  The  straight  cylindrical 
trunk,  which  rises  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  70  or  even  100  feet,  is  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  enormous  fan-like  leaves,  usually 
about  18  feet  long  and  14  feet  broad,  com- 
posed of  from  90  to  100  radiating  segments 
plaited  like  a  fan  till  near  the  extremity. 
Those  leaves  are  used  for  covering  houses, 
making  umbrellas,  fans,  and  frequently  usei 
as  a  substitute  for  writing-paper.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  or  forty  years  or  more  the  tree 


flowers,  and  after  producinu'  fruit  generally 
dies.  The  flower-spike,  30  feet  lii.nh  and 
covered  with  white  blossoms,  is  :i  beautiful 
object. 


Taliput  (Corypha  nmbraailifera). 

Talisman  (tal'is-man),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  talis- 
man; Ar.  telsam,  pi.  telsaanan,  a  magical 
figure,  a  horoscope,  from  Byzantine  Gr.  tel- 
esma,  incantation,  Gr.  teleo,  to  perform,  to 
accomplish,  from  telos,  an  end.  ]  1.  A  charm 
consisting  of  a  magical  figure  cut  or  engraved 
under  certain  superstitious  observances  of 
the  configuration  of  the  heavens ;  the  seal, 
figure,  character,  or  image  of  a  heavenly 
sign,  constellation,  or  planet  engraven  on  a 
sympathetic  stone,  or  on  a  metal  corre- 
sponding to  the  star,  in  order  to  receive  its 
influence.  The  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider 
sense  and  as  equivalent  to  amulet.  The  talis- 
man is  supposed  to  exercise  extraordinary 
influences  over  the  bearer,  especially  in 
averting  evils,  as  disease,  sudden  death,  and 
the  like.  Hence  — 2.  Something  that  pro- 
duces extraordinary  effects;  an  amulet;  a 
charm;  as,  a  talisman  to  destroy  diseases. 

Talismanic,  Talismanical  (tal-is-man'ik, 
tal-is-niun'ik-al),  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  a  talisman,  or  preservative  against  evils 
by  secret  influence;  magical. 

The  figure  of  a  heart  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  or 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  cupid,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  talisntanic  in  dresses  of  this  nature. 

Addison. 

Talismanist  (tal'is-man-ist),  n.  One  who 
uses  a  talisman  or  deals  with  talismans. 
Defoe. 

Talk  (tak),  v.i.  [A  word  related  to  tale,  tell, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  stalk  to  steal,  hark 
to  hear,  and  walk  to  G.  wallen.  See  TALE, 
TELL.  ]  1.  To  utter  words ;  to  speak ;  as,  to 
talk  in  one's  sleep;  the  child  can  talk  already. 

What,  canst  thou  talk  1  quoth  she,  hast  thou  a  tongue? 
Shat. 

2.  More  especially,  to  converse  familiarly ; 
to  speak,  as  in  familiar  discourse,  when  two 
or  more  persons  interchange  thoughts;  to 
hold  converse. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you, 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you.  Sttak. 

3.  To  speak  incessantly  or  impertinently;  to 
prate;  to  prattle;  to  babble. 

A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  will  be  taliinf.     Ska*. 

4.  To  confer;  to  reason. 

Let  me  tali  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.    Jer.  xii.  I. 

5.  To  give  an  account ;  to  mention  ;  to  tell ; 
to  communicate  by  writing,  by  signs,  or  by 
words  not  necessarily  spoken. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much  of 
the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  done. 
AddisoH. 
—To  talk  to,  to  advise  or  exhort ;  to  remon- 


marks  or  speech  from  the  matter  under 
consideration ;  to  wander  from  in  speaking 
from  the  topic  in  discussion. 

Talking  from  lite  faint,  he  drew  him  in  ... 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain.  Tennyson. 

—To  talk  to  the  point,  subject,  Ac.,  to  con- 
fine one's  remarks  to  the  matter  in  hand ; 
to  keep  to  the  required  subject.  —  Speak, 
Talk.  See  SPEAK. 

Talk  (tak),  v.  t.    1.  To  use  as  a  means  of  con- 
versation or  communication ;  to  speak ;  as, 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


ii,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si/ij; 


TU,  «/ieu;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


TALK 

to  talk  French  or  German.— 2.  To  speak;  to 
utter;  as,  to  talk  treason;  to  talk  nonsense. 
1  You  that  talked  the  trash  that  made  me 
sick.'  Tt'nni/juii.—S.  To  pass  or  spend  in 
talking:  with  away;  as,  to  talk  away  an 
evening.  -4.  To  influence  by  talking;  to  have 
a  certain  effect  on  by  talking:  with  words 
expressive  of  the  effect.  '  Talk  thy  tongue 
weary;'  'Talk  us  to  silence;'  'Talk  him. nit 
of  patience;'  'They  would  talk  themselves 
mad.'  Shak.—  Hence  the  phrases,  to  talk  one 
down  =  to  silence  one  with  incessant  talk ; 
to  talk  one  out  of  =  to  dissuade  one  from, 
as  a  plan,  project,  &c. ;  to  talk  oJie  <WT=tO 
gain  one  by  persuasion ;  to  talk  one  up  to  = 
to  persuade  one  to  undertake.— To  talk  over, 
to  talk  about;  to  deliberate  upon;  to  dis- 
cuss. '  Sat  and  eat,  and  talked  old  matters 
over.'  Tennyson. 

Talk  (tak),  71.  1.  Familiar  conversation; 
mutual  discourse;  that  which  is  uttered  by 
one  person  in  familiar  conversation,  or  the 
mutual  converse  of  two  or  more. 

Should  a  man  full  offal*  be  justified?    Job  xi.  2. 
In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  past.    Pope. 

2.  Report;  rumour. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  money.     Locke. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse;  as.  this  noble  achieve- 
ment is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extolled, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk  t 
Milton, 

4.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  discussion 
held  by  a  body  of  men,  or  by  two  opposing 
parties  concerning  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est; a  negotiation;  a  conference;  a  palaver. 
STN.  Conversation,  colloquy,  discourse,  chat, 
dialogue,  conference,  communication. 

Talk  t  (talk),  n.     Talc. 

Talkative  (tak'a-tiv),  a.    [This  is  a  hybrid 

word,  English  with  a  Latin  termination.  See 

STARVATION.]   Inclined  to  talk  or  converse; 

ready  or  apt  to  engage  in  conversation ; 

freely  communicative;  chatty. 

If  I  have  held  you  over  long,  lay  hardly  the  fault 
upon,  my  old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talkative. 
Sir  P.  Sidney, 

— Talkative,  Loqttacious,  Garrulous.  Talk- 
ative is  said  of  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  frequently,  without,  however, 
necessarily  implying  that  much  is  said  at 
once;  thus,  a  lively  child  may  be  talkative. 
A  loquacious  person  is  one  who  has  this 
inclination  with  a  greater  flow  of  words. 
Garrulous  is  the  word  applied  to  old  age, 
and  implies  feeble,  prosy,  continuous  talk, 
with  needless  repetitions  and  tiresome  ex- 
planation of  details.  The  subject  of  a  gar- 
rulous person's  talk  is  generally  himself  and 
his  own  affairs. 

Talkatively  (tak'a-tiv-Ii),  adv.  In  a  talka- 
tive manner. 

Talkativeness  (tak'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  talkative;  loquacity;  garrulity. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their  im- 
pertinent talkativeness  and  conceit.  STUI/I. 

Talker  (tak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  talks;  also, 
a  loquacious  person;  a  prattler. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  mere  brisk 
talker,  ways  might  be  found  to  make  him  so.  Locke. 

2.  A  boaster;  a  braggart. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temptation. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Talking  (taking),  a.  1.  Given  to  talking; 
garrulous;  loquacious. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech  or  of  uttering 
words ;  as,  a  talking  parrot. 
Talky  (talk'i),  a.    Talcky  (which  see). 

The  taiky  flakes  in  the  strata  were  all  formed  be- 
fore the  subsidence,  along  with  the  sand. 

Woodward. 

Tall  (tal),  a.  [Probably  from  W.  tal,  tall, 
towering,  whence  taldu,  to  make  high,  to 
grow  tall,  taldad,  to  elevate,  to  grow  tall.] 

1.  High  in   stature ;   long  and  compara- 
tively slender :  applied  to  a  person  or  to  a 
standing  tree,  mast,  pole,  or  other  erect 
object  of  which  the  diameter  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  height.    Hence  we  speak 
of  a  tall  man,  a  tall  pine,  a  tall  steeple, 
but  not  of  a  tall  house,  a  tall  mountain. 
'Cut  down  the  tall  cedar  trees.'    2  Ki.  xix. 
23.  '  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. ' 
Milton.     '  Some  tall  tower.'    Young.     l  His 
own  children  tall  and  beautiful.'  Tennyson. 

2.  Having  height,  whether  great  or  small, 
without  reference  to  comparison  or  relation. 
'  Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is.'    Shak.— 
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3.  t  Sturdy; lusty;  bold;  spirited;  courageous. 
•  Good  suldiers  and  tall  fellows.'    Shak. 

No,  by  this  hand,  sir. 

We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men.     Beau.  &•  Fl. 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall.         Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Shakspere  speaks  of  a  tall  man  of  his 
hands,  for  which  phrase  see  under  HAND.— 

4.  As  an  American  colloquialism,  (a)  great; 
excellent;  fine;  remarkable;  as,  a  tall  light; 
tall  walking;  a  tall  spree.    (6)  Extravagant; 
bombastic;  as,  tall  talk.    The  word  was  for- 
merly used  with  somewhat  similar  meanings 
in  England ;   thus  Bentley  has  '  So  tall  a 
compliment  to  Cicero.' 

Tallage,  Talliage  (tal'aj,  tal'i-aj),  n.  [Writ- 
ten also  tailatie.  taillage,  from  Fr.  tailler, 
to  cut  off.  See  RETAIL.]  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  subsidies  or  taxes  of  every  kind, 
but  denoting,  in  its  more  proper  and  re- 
stricted sense,  those  taxes  to  which,  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown  and  all  the  royal  towns  wt,-re 
subject.  These  taxes  were  more  rigorous 
and  arbitrary  than  those  imposed  on  the 
gentry. 

Impositions  on  merchandise  at  the  ports  could  no 
more  be  levied  by  the  royal  prerogative  after  its 
enactment,  than  internal  taxes  upon  landed  or  move- 
able  property,  known  in  that  age  by  the  appellations 
of  aids  and  {tillages.  Hallam. 

Tallages,  however  arbitrary,  were  never  paid  by 
the  barons  or  freeholders,  nor  by  their  tenants. 

Hallam. 

Tallage  (tal'aj),  v.t.  To  lay  an  impost  upon; 
to  cause  to  pay  tallage. 
Tallagert  (tal'aj-er),  n,     A  tax  or  toll  ga- 

Tallet,  Tallot  (tal'et,  tal'ot),  n.  [Said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  prov.  V  hay-loft.}  A  hay-loft. 
Sat.  Rev.  [Provincial  English.]  Written 
also  Tallti,  Tallat. 

TalliCOOnah  -  oil  (tal-i-ko'na-oil),  n.  The 
oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa 
Touloucouna  or  C.  guineensis,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Kundah-oU,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  authelmintic. 

TalUer  (talli-er),  n.    One  who  keeps  a  tally. 

Tallit  (tal'it),  n.    See  TALLET. 

Tallness  (tal'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  tali;  height  of  stature.  'A  hideous 
giant,  .  .  .  that  with  his  tallness  seemed  to 
threat  the  sky.'  Spenser. 

TallOW  (tal'16),  n.  [A.  Sax,  tcelg.  Ban.  Sw. 
and  G.  talg,  IceL  tdlg,  D.  talk,  tallow;  comp. 
Goth,  tulgu*,  firm.]  The  harder  and  less 
fusible  fats  melted  and  separated  from  the 
fibrous  or  membranous  matter  which  is  natu- 
rally mixed  with  them.  These  fats  are 
mostly  of  animal  origin,  the  most  common 
being  derived  from  sheep  and  oxen.  When 
pure,  animal  tallow  is  white  and  nearly 
tasteless;  but  the  tallow  of  commerce  usually 
has  a  yellow  tinge.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  tallow  consist  chiefly  of  stearin,  palmitin, 
and  olein.  In  commerce  tallow  is  divided 
into  various  kinds  according  to  its  qualities, 
of  which  the  best  are  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  candles,  and  the  inferior  for 
making  soap,  dressing  leather,  greasing  ma- 
chinery, and  several  other  purposes.  It  is 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  Russia.— 
Mineral  tallow.  The  same  as  Hatchet  inc. 
(which  see).—  Vegetable  tallow,  a  kind  of  fat 
resembling  tallow  obtained  from  various 
plants,  as  from  the  fruit  of  plants  of  the 
order  Dipteracese. 

Tallow  (tal'16),  v.t  1.  To  grease  or  smear 
with  tallow.— 2.  To  fatten;  to  cause  to  have 
a  large  quantity  of  tallow;  as,  to  tallow 
sheep. 

Tallow-candle  (tallo-kan-dl),  n.  A  candle 
made  of  tallow. 

Tallow- catch  (tallo-kach),  n.  A  tallow- 
keech.  '  Thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy 
tallow-catch. '  Shak. 

Tallow-chandler  (tal'16-chand-ler),  n.  [See 
CHANDLER.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make,  or  to  make  and  sell  tallow  candles. 

Tallow  -  chandlery  (tallo-chand-ler-i),  n. 
1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallow- 
chandler. —  2.  The  place  where  a  tallow- 
chandler  carries  on  his  business. 

Tallower  (tallo-er),  n.  1.  A  tallow-chand- 
ler.—2.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow 
internally. 

TallOW-Iace  (talld-fAa).  n.  One  of  a  sickly, 
pale  complexion.  Shak. 

TallOW- faced  (tal'Io-fast).  a.  Having  a 
sickly  complexion;  pale.  Burton. 

Tallow-grease  (tal'16-gres), «,  Tallow,  es- 
pecially candle-fat.  [Familiar  and  local.] 

Tallowing  (tallo-ing),  n.  The  act,  practice, 
or  art  of  causing  animals  to  gather  tallow, 


TALLY 

or  the  property  in  animals  of  forming  tallow 
internally. 

Tallowish  (tal'Io-ish).  a  Having  the  pro- 
perties or  nature  of  tallow;  resembling  tal- 
low. 

TallOW-keech(tal'I6-kech),H..  [See  KEECH.] 
A  mass  of  tallow  rolled  up  into  a  lump  for 
the  tallow-chandler.  Also  called  Tallow- 
catch. 

TallOW-tree  (tal'16-tre),  n.  The  name  given 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  trees  of 
different  kinds,  which  produce  a  thick  oil 
or  vegetable  tallow,  capable  of  being  used 
for  making  candles.  The  tallow -tree  of 
Malabar  is  Vateria  indica,  nat.  order  Dip- 
teracene,  that  of  China,  Stillingia  sebi/erat 
nat.  order  Euphorbiaceac,  and  that  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Pentadesma  butyracea,  nat.  order 
Guttiferse. 

Tallowy  (tal'lo-i),  a.  Greasy;  having  the 
qualities  of  tallow. 

TallWOOd  (tal'wud),  n.  [Tall  is  from  Fr. 
taille,  a  cut,  a  cutting.]  Firewood  cut  in 
billets  of  a  certain  length.  Calthrop. 

Tally  (talli),  n.  [Fr.  taille,  a  tally,  a  cut,  a 
cutting, from  tailler,  to  cut.  See  RETAIL.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or 
scores  are  cut,  ae  the  marks  of  number.    In 
purchasing  and  selling  it  was  customary  for 
traders  to  have  two  sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft 
into  two  parts,  and  to  mark  with  scores  or 
notches  on  each  the  number  or  quantity  of 
goods  delivered,  or  what  was  due  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  the  seller  or  creditor 
keeping  one  stick,  and  the  purchaser  or 
debtor  the  other.  Before  the  use  of  writing, 
or  before  writing  became  general,  this  or 
something  like  it  was  the  usual  method  of 
keeping  accounts.     In  the  exchequer  tallies 
were  formerly  used,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  receipts  as  well  as  simple  records 
of  matters  of  account.     Hence  the  origin  of 
exchequer  bills.     In  former  times  of  finan- 
cial difficulty,  from  the  period  of  the  Xor- 
man  conquest  the  practice  had   been  to 
issue  exchequer  tallies.   An  exchequer  tally 
was  an  account  of  a  sum  of  money  lent  to 
the  government,  or  of  a  sum  for  which  the 
government  would  be  responsible.  The  tally 
itself  consisted  of  a  squared  rod  of  hazel  or 
other  wood,  having  on  one  side  notches, 
indicating  the  sum  for  which  the  tally  was 
an  acknowledgment.     On  two  other  sides 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  the 
sum,  the  name  of  the  payer,  and  the  date  of 
the  transaction,  were  written  by  an  officer 
called  the  writer  of  the  tallies.     This  being 
done  the  rod  was  then  cleft  longitudinally 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  piece  retained 
one  of  the  written  sides,  and  one  half  of 
every  notch  cut  in  the  tally.     One  of  these 
parts,  the  coimteratock,  was  kept  in  the  ex- 
chequer,   and    the  other,   the  stock,  only 
issued.  When  the  part  issued  was  returned 
to  the  exchequer  (usually  in  payment  of 
taxes)  the  two  parts  were  compared,  as  a 
check  against  fraudulent  imitation.    This 
ancient  system  was  abolished  by  25  Geo. 
III.  Ixxxii.;  and  by  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  xv. 
all  the  old  tallies  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed.   The  size  of  the  notches  made  on 
the  tallies  varied  with  the  amount.     The 
notch  for  £100  was  the  breadth  of  a  thumb; 
for  £1  the  breadth  of  a  barleycorn.  A  penny 
was  indicated  by  a  slight  slit.— 2.  Anything 
made  to  suit  or  correspond  to  another. 

So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons. 
That  they  were  fram'd  the  tallies  for  each  other. 
Dryden.. 

3,  A  label  or  ticket  of  wood  or  metal  used 
in  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  either 
a  number  referring  to  a  catalogue,  or  the 
name  of  the  plant  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.— 4.  An  abbreviation  of  Tally-shop. 
Tally  (tal'li),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tallied;  ppr. 
tallying.  [As  to  meaning  1  see  the  noun 
TALLY.]  1.  To  score  with  correspondent 
notches;  to  fit;  to  suit;  to  make  to  corre- 
spond. 

They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture. 
Pope. 

2.  Naut.  to  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or  lower 
corners  of  the  main  and  fore  sail 

And  while  the  lee  clue-garnet's  lower'd  away. 
Taut  aft  the  sheet  they  tally,  and  belay.    Falconer. 

Tally  (taVTi),  u.t.  To  be  fitted;  to  suit;  to 
correspond;  to  conform;  to  match. 

I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  the 
channel.  Addison. 

Your  idea  .  .  .  tallies  exactly  with  mine. 

H.  H'alpole. 

Tallyt  (talli),  adv.  [See  TALL,  3.]  Stoutly; 
with  spirit. 

You,  Lodowick, 

That  stand  so  tally  on  your  reputation. 
You  shall  be  he  shall  speak  it.        Beau.  &  Fl. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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inter}    and  n.     The 


Tally  Ho  (tal'li   ho  ).  , 

huntsman's  cry  to  urge  on  his  bound* 
Tallyman,  (tal'li-man),)!.  1.  One  who  carries 
cm  a  tally- trade;  "lie  who  sells  goods  oil 
credit  or  on  terms  of  payment  by  small 
weekly  sums  till  the  debt  is  paid.— 2.  One 
win.  keeps  a  tally  or  account. 
Tally-Shop  (tal'li-shop),  n.  A  shop  or  store 
atwhlch  «.»>ds  or  articles  are  sold  on  the 
tallv-svstem  (which  see). 
Tally-system,  Tally-trade  (tal'li-sis-tem 
t-il'ii-trad)  n.  A  system  of  dealing  earned 
,,n  in  London  and  "ther  large  towns,  by 
which  shopkeepers  furnish  certain  articles 
on  credit  to  their  customers,  the  latter 
agreeing  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  by  cer- 
tiiii  weekly  or  monthly  instalments.  ]!•  >th 
seller  and  'purchaser  keep  books  in  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  and 
the  payment  of  the  several  instalments  are 
entered,  and  which  serve  as  a  tally  and 
couutertally.  The  goods  thus  furnished  are 
usually  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  prices 
exorbitant. 

Talma  <  tal'ma),  n.  [Probably  after  7  alma, 
the  French  tragedian.]  A  kind  of  large 
cape,  or  short,  full  cloak  worn  by  ladies  and 
also  by  gentlemen. 

Talmi-gold  (tal'me-gold),  n.  A  yellow  alloy 
consisting  of  90  per  cent  copper  and  8i  zinc, 
covered  with  a  very  thin  sheet  of  gold,  used 
for  trinkets.  The  gold  varies  from  0'03  to 
fully  1  per  cent.  Weale.  Called  also  Abys- 
sinian gold. 

Talmud  (tal'mud),  n.  [Chal.  talmiid,  in- 
struction; Ileb.  and  Syr.  talinld,  a  disciple, 
from  iMinad,  to  learn,  to  teach.)  The  body 
of  the  Hebrew  civil  and  canonical  laws,  tra- 
ditions, and  explanations,  or  the  book  that 
contains  them.  The  authority  of  the  Tal- 
mud was  long  esteemed  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Bible,  and  according  to  its  precepts 
almost  the  whole  Jewish  people  have  con- 
tinued to  order  their  religious  life  down 
almost  to  the  present  day.  It  contains  the 
laws  and  a  compilation  of  expositions  of 
duties  imposed  on  the  people,  either  in 
Scripture,  by  tradition,  or  by  authority  of 
their  doctors,  or  by  custom.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara.  the 
former  being  the  written  law,  and  the  latter 
a  collection  of  traditions  and  comments  of 
Jewish  doctors. 

There  are  two  Talmuds.  both  having  the  same 
Mishna  or  text  .  .  .  but  each  a  different  Gemara, 
or  commentary.  They  are  called  the  JintsaUm 
Talmud  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  latter 
is  always  preferred  by  the  Jews  to  the  former  but  by 
Christians  is  less  highly  esteemed.  A.IICO. 

Well  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew  books, 
Talmud  and  Tarjjum,  and  the  lore 
Of  Kabala.  Tmnyson. 

Talmudlc,  Talmudical  (tal-mnd'ik,  tal- 
mud'ik-al),a.  Pertaining  to  the  Talmud;  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud;  as,  Talnmdic  fables. 

Talmudist  (tal'mud-ist),  n.  One  versed  in 
the  Talmud. 

Talmudistic  (tal-mnd-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Talmud ;  resembling  the  Talmud ; 
Talmudic. 

Talon  (tal'on),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.,  the  heel, 
from  L.  talus,  the  ankle,  the  heel.]  1.  The 
claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Swoops 

The  vulture,  beak  and  talon,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  noble  motion.  Tcnnysm. 

2.  In  arch,  same  as  Ogee.—  3.  In  Incln,  the 
shoulder  on  the  bolt  against  which  the  key 
presses  in  shooting  the  bolt. 
Talook,  Talookah  (ta-luk',  ta-luk'a),  n.  A 
districtordependency  in  India,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  under  the  management  of  a 
talookdar.  Simmonds. 
Talookdar(ta-luk'dar),«.  In  India,  a  native 
acting  as  the  head  of  a  revenue  department 
but  under  a  superior,  or  zemindar,  through 
whom  he  pays  his  rent;  a  petty  zemindar. 
Ta-lOU  (ta-lu'),  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  a 
glass  flux,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of 
lead  with  a  little  copper,  used  as  an  enamel 
colour  on  porcelain.  Watts'  Diet  of  Chem. 
Talpa  (tal'pa),  n.  [L,  a  mole.]  1.  The  mole, 
a  genus  of  insectivorous  mammals.  The 
common  mole  (T.  europea.  Linn.)  is  well 
known  from  its  subterranean  habits,  and  its 
vexatious  burrowings  in  cultivated  grounds. 
See  MOLE.— 2.  In  pathol.  a  tumour  under  the 
skin;  also,  an  encysted  tumour  on  the  head: 
«o  called  because  it  is  vulgarly  supposed  to 
burrow  like  a  mole. 
Talpldse  (tal'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  talpa,  a  mole, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  The  family  of 
moles.  See  MOLE. 

Talus  (talus),  n.   [L.  talus,  the  ankle.]   1.  In 
anat.  the  astragalus,  or  that  bone  of  the 


foot  which  is  articulated  to  the  leg;  the 
ankle.— 2.  In  arch,  the  slope  or  inclination 
of  any  work,  as  of  a  wall  inclined  on  its  face, 
either  by  decreasing  its  thickness  toward 
the  summit,  or  by  leaning  it  against  a  bank. 
3.  In  fort,  the  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion, 
rampart,  or  parapet.  In  this  signification 
the  word  is  also  written  Talut.—  4.  In  yen. 
a  sloping  heap  of  broken  rocks  and  stones 
at  the  foot  of  any  clilf  or  rocky  declivity. 


...  rial  is  intended  to  apply  to  those 
aterials  which  are  derived  from  atmospheric  waste, 


The  term  siitiafri 


but  have  not  been  assorted  in  water.  The  talus 
found  at  the  foot  of  every  cliff  consists  of  debris 
which  may  be  washed  down  in  part  by  rain,  but  the 
quantity  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  give  it  a  stratified 
character.  The  coarser  materials  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  which  has  the  fan-shaped  char- 
acteristic of  all  sediment  allowed  to  spread  without 
restraint  from  a  single  point.  Prof.  Young. 

5.  In  mirg.  a  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which 
the  heel  rests  on  the  ground  and  the  toes 
are  drawn  towards  the  leg.     Goodrich. 
Talut  (ta'lut),  n.    See  TALUS,  3. 
Talvas  (tal'vas),  n.    A  kind  of  wooden  buck- 
ler or  shield,  of  an  oblong  form,  bent  on 
each  side  and  rising  in  the  middle.     It  was 
used  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Talwood  (tal'wnd),  n.     Same  as  Tallwood. 
Tamability  (tam-a-bil'i-ti),  n.    The  quality 
of  being  tamable;  tamableness. 
Tamable  (tam'a-bl),  n.    Capable  of  being 
tamed  or  subdued;  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed from  a  wild  or  savage  state. 
Tamableness  (tam'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  tamable. 

Tamandua  (ta-man'du-a),  n.  The  name 
given  to  a  species  of  ant-eater,  the  Mtfrme- 
cophnga  tamandua  or  Tamandua,  tetra- 
dactyla,  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  cat. 
Called  also  Little  Ant-bear.  See  ANT- 
EATER. 

Tamanoir  (tam'an-war),  n.  The  native  name 
of  the  edentate  mammal  known  as  the 
great  ant-eater  or  ant-bear,  the  Myrmeco- 
phaga  jubata.  See  ANT-BEAR. 
Tamanu  (tam'a-no),  n.  The  native  name 
of  a  green  heavy  resin  from  the  Society 
Islands,  obtained  from  Calophyllum  Ino- 
phi/llum.  Called  also  Tacamahac. 
Tamarack  (tam'a-rak),  n.  The  black  or 
American  larch  (Larix  americatia).  Called 
also  Hackmatack. 

Tamara-spice  (tam'a-ra-spis),  n.  [An  East 
Indian  name.]  A  spice  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  coriander- 
seeds,  with  half  the  quantity  of  aniseed  and 
fennel-seed,  all  powdered.  It  is  a  favourite 
condiment  with  Italians. 
Tamaricaceae  (tam'a-ri-ka"se-e),  n.  pi.  [See 
TAMARISK.)  A  small  nat.  order  of  poly- 
petalous  exopens.  The  species  are  either 
shrubs  or  herbs,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  minute 
alternate  simple  leaves  and  usually  small 
white  or  pink  flowers  in  terminal  spikes. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  astringent,  and 
their  ashes  after  burning  are  remarkable 
for  possessing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  soda.  See  TAMARISK. 
Tamarln  (tam'a-rin),  n.  [Native  name  m 
Cayenne.]  The  common  name  for  the  spe- 
cies of  the  sub-genus  Midas  of  South  Ameri- 
can monkeys.  The  tamarins  are  active, 
restless  and  irritable  little  creatures,  two 
of  the  smallest  being  the  silky  tamarin 
(Midas  rosalia.)  and  the  little  lion  monkey 
(If.  leonina),  the 
latter  of  which, 
though  only  a 
few  inches  in 
length,  presents 
a  wonderful  re- 
semblance to 
the  lion. 

Tamarind(tam'- 
a-rind),  n.  [It. 
and  Sp.  tama- 
rindo,  FT.  tama- 
rin, from  Ar. 
tamr  -  hindl, 
fromtamr.fruit, 
date,  and  hindi, 
Indian ;  akin 
Heb.  tamar,  a 
palm-tree,  from 
tamar,  to  stand 
erect.]  A  genus 
of  plants  (Tama- 
rindus),  nat  or- 


derLeguminosre. 
The  name  is  also 


Tamarind  ( Tamarindus 
indica). 


given  to  the  fruit.  The  tamarind-tree  {7".  m- 
dica)  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  Tama- 
rindus,butithastwovarieties,characterized 


by  the  varying  length  of  the  pod.   The  Ea>c 
Indian  variety  has  long  pods  about  li  inches 
in  length,  with  six  to  twelve  seeds,  whereas 
I'M    West  Indian  variety  has  much  shorter 
pods,  containing  one  to  four  seeds.  The  tree 
has  an  elegant  appearance,  from  its  grace- 
ful pinnated  foliage    and    its   racemes  of 
sweet-smelling  llouvrs,  the  calyx  of  which 
is  yellow,  the  petals  yellow  streaked  with 
red.  the  filaments  purple,  and  the  anthers 
brown.      Both  varieties  are  cultivated   for 
the  sake  of  their  shade,  and  their  cooling 
grateful  acid  fruit.     The  pulp  is  Imported 
into  European  countries.     In  the  East  In- 
dies it  is  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  artifi- 
cially with  salt  added,  which  latter  kind  is 
sent  to  Europe.     The  West  Indian  tama- 
rinds are  put  into  jars  with  layers  of  sugar 
between  them,  or  with  boiling  syrup  poured 
over  them,  and  are  called  prepared  tama- 
rinds; but  the  East  Indian  tamarinds  are 
most  esteemed.  The  pulp  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medicine;  it  is  cooling  ami  gently 
laxative,  and  is  peculiarly  grateful  in  fevers 
and  inflammatory  diseases. 
Tamarind-fish  (tain'a -rind-fish),  n.    A  pre- 
paration of  a  kind  of  East  Indian  fish  with 
the  acid  pulp  of  the  tamarind  fruit,  much 
esteemed  as  a  breakfast  relish  in  India. 
Tamarisk  (tam'a-risk),  71.    [L.  tamarticus, 
tamarix,  said  to  be  from  the  plants  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  T'cmiam.now  the  Tambro, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees.  ]    The  com- 
mon   name   of 
plants    of    the 
genus  Tamarix. 
the  type  of  the 
nat.  order  Tam- 
aricaceEe.     The 
species         are 
shrubs  or  small 
trees,     clothed 
with  very  small 
green       leaves 
and  long  spikes 
of  pink  flowers. 
T.  galiica  is  a 
native         of 
France  and  of 
the      Mediter- 
ranean, and  is 
naturalized  on 
some  parts  of 
the     southern 
English    coast. 
Its   ashes  con- 
tain    a     large 
quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  soda.     T.  indica  (the  Indian  tama- 
risk) produces  galls  which  are  used  in  dye- 
ing and  in  photography.  (SeeMAHKE.)  The 
largest  and  most  elegant  species  is  T.  orien- 
talis,  a  native  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
East  Indies.    The  bark  of  T.  a/ricana  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  its  ashes, 
like  those  of  T.  galiica,  yield  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  soda. 
Tamarix  (tam'a-rike),  n.   A  genus  of  plants. 
See  TAMARISK. 

Tambac  (tam'bak),  n.    1.  Same  as  Tombac. 
2  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood. 
Tambour  (tamOior),  n.    [Fr.  tambour.    See 
TABOO  R.]    1.  A  drum. 

When  I  sound 

The  tambour  of  God,  ten  cities  hear 
Its  voice,  and  answer  to  the  call  in  arms.  SfxOK). 

—Tambour  de  Basque,  a  tambourine.— 2.  In 
arch,  (a)  a  term  applied  to  the  naked  part 
of  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  drum.  It  is 
also  called  the  vase,  and  campana,  or  the 
bell  (b)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  (c)  The  circular 
vertical  part  both  below  and  above  a  cu- 
pola (d)  A  kind  of  lobby  or  vestibule  of  tim- 
ber work  with  folding  doors,  and  covered 
with  a  ceiling,  as  within  the  porches  of 
churches  &c.,  to  break  the  current  of  wind 
from  without,  (e)  A  cylindrical  stone,  such 
as  one  of  the  courses  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column.— 3.  A  circular  frame  on  which  silk 
or  other  stuff  is  stretched  for  the  purpose  of 
being  embroidered :  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  drum;  also,  the  embroidery 
worked  upon  it.  Machines  have  been  con- 
structed for  tambour  working,  and  continue 
to  be  used  with  success.— 4.  In  fort,  a  kind 
of  work  formed  of  palisades,  or  pieces  of 
wood  10  feet  long  planted  closely  together, 
and  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  in- 
tended to  defend  a  road,  gate,  or  other  en- 


Tamarisk  ( 7  amarix  ga 


Tambour  (tamlior),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  embroider 
with  a  tambour;  to  work  on  a  tambour  frame. 
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Tambourine  (tam-bu-ren'),  H.  [Fr.  tarn- 
buurin,  from  tambour,  a  tabor.  See  TABOR.] 
1.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  drum  species. 
It  is  much  used  among  the  Biscayans,  and 
hence  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  tambour 
de  Basque.  It  is  formed  of  a  hoop,  like  one 
end  of  a  drum,  over  which  parchment  is 
stretched.  Small  pieces  of  metal  called 
jingles  are  inserted  in  the  hoop,  to  which 
also  small  bells  are  sometimes  attached.  It 
is  sounded  by  sliding  the  fingers  along  the 
parchment,  or  by  striking  it  with  the  back 
of  the  hand  or  with  the  fist  or  the  elbow; 
a  timbrel.— 2.  A  lively  French  dance,  for- 
merly in  vogue  in  operas.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a  pedal  bass  in  imitation  of  the 
drone  caused  by  rubbing  the  thumb  over 
the  skin  of  a  tambourine. 

Tambour-work  (tam'bbr-werk),  n.  A  kind 
of  embroidery.  See  TAMBOUR,  3. 

Tambreet  (tain-bref),  n.  The  name  given 
by  the  natives  of  Xew  South  Wales  to  the 
duck-bill  or  Ornithorhynchus. 

Tamburin,t  Tamburine*  (tum-bu-ren'),  n. 
Same  as  Tambourine.  Spenser. 

Tamburone  (tam-bu.-rp'na),  n.  [It]  The 
Italian  name  for  the  military  bass-drum. 

Tame  (tarn),  a.  [A.  Sax.  (am,  tame,  gentle, 
mild;  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  Goth,  fain,  Icel. 
tamr,  O.  H.  G.  zam,  Mod.  G.  zahm,  tame.  The 
root  is  the  same  as  in  L.  domo,  to  tame,  sub- 
due, conquer,  dominus,  a  lord;  Gr.  damao, 
to  subdue;  Skr.  dam,  to  subdue,  to  tame.] 

1.  Having  lost  its  native  wildness  and  shy- 
ness ;  accustomed  to  man ;  domesticated ; 
domestic;  as,  a  tame  deer;  a  tame  bird. — 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit;  submissive;  subdued; 
depressed;   spiritless.      'You,  tame  slaves 
of  the  laborious  plough.'    Koscommon. 
He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,  i'  faith. 

Shak. 

3  Unanimated;  without  spirit;  insipid;  dull; 
wanting  in  interest;  flat;  as,  a  tame  poem; 
his  anecdotes  are  very  tame;  the  scenery 
was  quite  fame.— 4.  Without  earnest  feeling 
or  fervour;  listless;  cold. 

He  that  is  cold  and  fame  in  his  prayers  hath  not 
tasted  of  the  deliciousness  of  religion  and  the  good- 
ness of  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  Accommodated  to  one's  habits ;  grown 
into  a  custom;  wonted;  accustomed.  [Rare.] 

Sequestering  from  me  all 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom  and  condition 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature.  Shak, 

6.  Harmless;  ineffectual;  impotent. 

His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace.     Shak. 

Tame  (tarn),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tamed;  ppr. 
taming.  [A.  Sax.  tamia-n,  from  the  adjective.] 
1.  To  reclaim ;  to  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a 
domestic  state ;  to  make  gentle  and  fami- 
liar; as,  to  tame  a  wild  beast.— 2.  To  subdue; 
to  crush;  to  conquer;  to  depress;  as,  to  tame 
the  pride  or  passions  of  youth. 

I'll  tame  you ;  111  bring  you  in  subjection.  Shak. 
Nay — yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not  bend 

One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 
That  dull  cold-blooded  Caesar.  Tennyson. 

Tamet  (tam),  v.t.  [Fr.  entamer,  to  cut  into, 
to  make  the  first  cut  upon,  to  begin  upon.] 
To  begin  upon  by  taking  a  part  of;  to  broach 
or  taste,  as  liquor ;  to  deal  out ;  to  divide ; 
to  distribute. 

In  the  time  of  the  famine  he  is  the  Joseph  of  the 
country,  and  keeps  the  poor  from  starving;.  Then 
he  tameth  his  stacks  of  corn,  which  not  Ins  covet- 
ousness,  but  providence,  hath  reserved  for  time  of 
need.  Fuller. 

Tameability  (tam-a-bil'i-ti),  7*.  Capability 
of  being  tamed;  tameableness.  Sydney 
Smith. 

Tameable  (tam'a-bl),  a.    Tamable. 

Ganzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
flight,  and  easily  tameable,  divers  of  which  may  be  so 
brought  up  as  to  join  together  in  carrying  the  weight 
of  a  man.  Bf.  Wiikins. 

Tameless  (tamles),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
tamed;  untamable. 

The  tameless  steed  could  well  his  waggon  wield. 
Bp.  Mali. 

Tamelessness  (tam'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tameless ;  untamable- 
ness.  Byron. 

Tamely  (tanVli),  adv.  In  a  tame  manner; 
with  unresisting  submission;  meanly;  ser- 
vilely; without  manifesting  spirit;  as,  to 
submit  tamely  to  oppression ;  to  bear  re- 
proach tamely.  *  When  you  can  tamely 
suffer  to  be  abused.'  Swift. 

Tameness  (tam'nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  tame  or  gentle;  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion.—2.  Unresisting  submission;  meanness 
in  bearing  insults  or  injuries;  want  of  spirit. 

3.  The    state  of   being   without   interest, 
beauty,  or  animation;  as,  the  tameness  of  a 
narrative;  the  tamenes*  of  the  scenery. 


Tamer  (tam'cr),  ?i.  One  who  tames  or  sub- 
due's;  one  that  reclaims  from  wildness. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  lamer  of  the  human  breast.         Gray. 

Tamias  (ta'mi-as),  n.  [Gr.,  a  steward,  a 
store-keeper,  from  the  cheek-pouches  in 
which  these  animals  can  carry  a  quantity 
of  food  or  from  their  laying  up  large  stores 
in  their  holes.]  A  genus  of  rodent  mam- 
mals, allied  to  the  true  squirrels,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  possession  of 
cheek-pouches,  and  their  habit  of  retreat- 
ing into  underground  holes.  They  are  of 
small  size,  and  all  of  them  marked  with 
stripes  on  the  back  and  sides.  Lister's 
ground-squirrel  (T.  Listeri)  is  very  common 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  popularly 
known  as  hackee,  chipmunk,  or  chipmuck. 
The  striped  ground-squirrel  (T.  striatuti)  is 
a  very  small  species,  inhabiting  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  an  allied  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Siberia. 
See  GROUND-SQUIRREL. 

Tamil  (tam'il),  n.  1.  One  of  a  race  of  men 
inhabiting  South  India  and  Ceylon,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Dravidiau  stock.  The  Tamils 
form  by  far  the  most  civilized  and  ener- 
getic of  the  Dravidian  peoples.— 2.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  south-east  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Dravidian  or 
Tamilian  family.  See  DRAVIDIAN. 

Tamilian  (ta-mil'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tamils  or  their  language.  See  above. 

Taniine,  Taminy  (tam'in,  tam'i-ni),  n.  [Fr. 
etamine.  See  STAMIN.  ]  1.  A  strainer  or 
bolter  of  hair  or  cloth.  — 2.  A  thin  woollen 
or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed.  Written 
also  Tain  hit  n. 

Tamis  (tam'i),  n.  [Fr,  from  D.  terns,  E. 
temse,  a  sieve.]  A  sieve;  a  scarce.  Written 
also  Tammy. 

Tamis -bird  ( ta'mis-berd ),  n.  A  guinea- 
fowl. 

They  are  by  some  called  the  Barbary-hen;  by  others 
the  Tamis-bird.  and  by  others  the  bird  of  Numidia. 
Gotdsmith. 

Tamkin  (tam'kin),  n.  [For  tampkin.]  The 
stopper  of  a  cannon.  See  TAMPION. 

Tammany-ring  (tam'ma-ni-ring),  n.  [From 
Tammany,sai  American  Indian  chief,  who  for 
his  reputed  virtues  was  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Revolution  facetiously  chosen  patron 
saint  of  the  new  republic,  his  name  being 
adopted  by  several  secret  societies.]  A  New 
York  political  combination  which,  by  exten- 
sive bribery  and  intrigue,  secured  the  con- 
trol of  the  elections  in  that  city  and  the 
management  of  the  municipal  revenues, 
which  were  unscrupulously  plundered;  any 
combination  for  similar  purposes. 

Tammin  (tam'in),  n.    See  TAMINE. 

Tammuz  (tam'muz),  n.  A  word  occurring 
once  in  the  Bible,  and  probably  designating 
the  Phoenician  Adonis.  His  feast  began 
with  mourning  for  his  loss. 
And  behold  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammux. 
Ezek.  viii.  14. 

Tammy  (tam'i),  n.    See  TAMIS. 

Tamp  (tamp),  v.t.  [Fr.  tamponner,  taper, 
Pr.  tampir.  See  TAMPION.]  1.  In  blasting, 
when  the  hole  is  drilled  and  charged  with 
powder  to  ram  it  tight,  with  dry  sand,  tough 
clay,  or  some  other  substance,  to  prevent  the 
explosion  taking  effect  by  way  of  the  hole. 
The  term  is  similarly  used  in  some  other 
cases.  See  TAMPING.— 2.  To  force  in  or  down 
by  frequent,  somewhat  light,  strokes;  as,  to 
tamp  mud  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  place. 

Tampan  (tam'pan),  ?i.  A  South  African  tick, 
remarkable  for  the  venom  of  its  bite.  Dr. 
Livingstone. 

Tamper  (tam'per),  v.i.  [Probably  a  form  of 
temper.]  1.  To  meddle;  to  be  busy;  to  try 
little  experiments;  to  have  to  do  with  any- 
thing without  fitness  or  necessity ;  as,  to 
tamper  with  a  disease. 

'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse. 

Roscommon. 

The  Tudors,  far  from  considering  the  law  of  suc- 
cession as  a  divine  and  unchangeable  institution,  were 
constantly  tampering  with  it.  Macaitlay. 

2.  To  meddle  with,  especially  so  as  to  alter 
by  corruption  or  adulteration ;  to  make  to 
be  not  genuine;  as,  the  text  has  been  tam- 
pered with.— 3.  To  practise  secretly,  as  by 
bribery  or  other  unfair  underhand  means; 
to  influence  towards  a  certain  course  by  se- 
cret and  unfair  means;  as,  the  witness  has 
been  tampered  with.  Tamper  is  generally 
followed  by  with  in  all  the  senses.  In  the 
following  extract,  however,  it  is  used  inde- 
pendently. 

Others  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert. 

Hndibras. 


Tamper  (tamp'er),  ».  1.  One  who  tamps, 
or  prepares  for  blasting,  by  stopping  the 
hole  in  which  the  charge  is  placed.— -2.  An 
instrument  used  in  tamping;  a  tamping-bar 
or  tamping-iron. 

Tamperer  (tam'per-er),  ?i.  One  who  tam- 
pers; one  who  uses  unfair,  underhand  means 
in  dealing  with  a  person  to  bring  him  over 
to  his  ends. 

He  himself  was  not  tortured,  but  was  surrounded 
in  the  Tower  by  tamperers  and  traitors,  and  so  made 
unfairly  to  convict  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Household  II  'ords. 

Tamping  (tamp'ing),  n.  [See  TAMP.]  1.  In 
blasting,  the  act  or  operation  of  filling  up  a 
blast-hole  above  the  charge,  so  as  to  direct 
the  force  of  the  explosion  laterally  and  rend 
the  rock. — 2.  In  unlit,  mining,  the  operation 
of  packing  with  earth,  sand,  tfcc.,  that  part 
of  a  mine  nearest  to  the  charge,  to  increase 
its  effectiveness  in  a  given  direction. — 3.  In 
smelting,  the  operation  of  stopping  with 
clay  the  issues  of  a  blast-furnace.  —  4.  The 
material  used  for  the  above  purposes. 

Tamping-bar,  Tamping-iron  (tamp'ing- 
bar,t;imp'ing-i-ern),«.  A  bar  of  copper.brass, 
or  wood  used  in  packing  tamping  upon  a 
charge. 

Tampion  (tam'pi-on),  71.  [Fr.  tampon,  a 
nasalized  form  from  tapon,  tape,  a  bung, 
from  the  German  or  Dutch  word  equivalent 
to  E.  tap,  a  plug  or  stopper.  See  TAP.] 
1.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of 
ordnance,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  wood 
placed  in  its  muzzle  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  water  or  dust;  a-lso,  the  wooden  bot- 
tom for  a  charge  of  grape-shot.— 2.  A  plug 
for  stopping  closely  the  upper  end  of  an 
organ-pipe.  Written  also  Tawpoon,  Tom- 
pion. 

Tampon  (tam'pon),  ?i.  [See  TAMPION.]  In 
siirg.  a  plug  inserted  to  stop  haemorrhage. 

Tampoont  (tam'pim),  ?i.  1.  A  tampion. — 
2  The  bung  of  a  vessel. 

Tam-tam  (tam'tam), 71,  [Hind.,  from  sound 
of  drum.]  1.  A  kind  of  native  drum  used 
in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Western  Africa. 
The  tam-tam  is  of  various  shapes,  but  gene- 
rally it  is  made  of  a  hollow  cylinder  formed 


Various  forms  of  Indian  Tam-tams. 

of  fibrous  wood,  such  as  palm-tree,  or  of 
earthenware,  each  end  covered  with  skin. 
It  is  beat  upon  with  the  fingers,  and  also 
with  the  open  hand,  and  produces  a  hollow 
monotonous  sound.  Public  notices,  when 
proclaimed  in  the  bazaar  or  public  parts  of 
Eastern  towns,  are  generally  accompanied 
by  the  tam-tam.  Written  also  Tom-tom.— 
2.  A  Chinese  gong. 

Tamulian  ( ta-mu'li-an  ),  a.  Same  as  Ta- 
milian. 

Tamus  (ta'mus),  n.  [L.  tammis,  tamus,  a 
kind  of  wild  climbing  plant.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Dioscoreaceie.  The  T.  corn- 
munis,  or  black  bryony,  is  a  very  common 
plant  in  hedges  and  thickets  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  very  frequent  in  England.  It 
is  a  climbing  herbaceous  plant,  having  very 
large  tubers,  shining  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  greenish  dioe- 
cious flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  shin- 
ing red  berries.  The  whole  plant  contains 
a  bitter  acrid  principle,  which  renders  it 
unwholesome. 

Tan  (tan),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tanned;  ppr.  tan- 
ning. [Fr.  tanner,  to  tan,  Ian,  oak  bark 
for  tanning ;  probably  from  Armor,  tann, 
oak,  or  from  G.  tanne,  a  flr.  From  Fr.  tan- 
ner comes  also  tawny.}  1.  To  convert  into 
leather,  as  animal  skins,  by  steeping  them 
in  an  infusion  of  oak  or  some  other  bark,  by 
which  they  are  impregnated  with  tannin  or 
tannic  acid,  an  astringent  substance  which 
exists  in  several  species  of  bark,  and  thus 
rendered  firm,  durable,  and  in  some  degree 
impervious  to  water.  -  2.  To  make  brown;  to 
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imbrown  I'.v  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
to  make  sunburnt. 

His  face  all  Ixnn'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray 

A*  be  h.td  travi-UM  many  a  sunny  day 
Through  broiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind. 

Spfnser. 

3.t  To  deprive  of  the  freshness  of  youth;  to 
impair  the  freshness  anil  beauty  of. 

Reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents,  .  .  . 
Tan  sacred  beauty.  Sliat. 

4.  To  beat;  to  flog;  to  thrash.  [Colloq.  or 
low.] 

The  master  couldn't  tun  him  for  not  doin^  it. 
Mrs.  H.  n\\\1. 

Tan  (tan),  v.i.  1.  To  get  or  become  tanned ; 
as  the  leather  tans  easily.  — 2.  To  become 
tan-cnliiured  or  tawny;  us,  my  face  tans 
quickly  with  the  sun. 

Tan  (tan),  «.  1.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  willow, 
chestnut,  larch,  and  other  trees  •bounding 
in  tannin,  braised  and  broken  by  a  mill,  and 
used  for  tannins  hides.  Tan,  after  being 
used  in  tanning,  is  utilized  in  gardening  for 
inakin"  hot-beds ;  and  it  is  also  made  into 
cakes  and  used  as  fuel.  Called  in  this  form 
Tan-ballsorTa n-turf.  —2. A  yellowish-brown 
colour,  like  that  of  tan.— 3.  An  imbrowning 
of  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  especially 
in  tropical  countries;  as,  hands  covered 
with  tan. 

Tan  ( tan ),  a.  Of  the  colour  of  tan ;  resem- 
bling tan;  tawny. 

Several  black  and  tan  spaniels  of  the  breed  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  were  reposing  near  him 
on  velvet  cushions.  Disraeli. 

Tanacetum  (tan-a-se'tum),  n.  [See  TANSY.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Compositie, 
containing  about  thirty  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  North  and  Central 
Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are  tall 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  usually 
finely  divided  leaves  and  button-like  heads 
of  yellow  flowers.  T.  mdyttre,  or  common 
tansy,  is  a  well-known  plant,  being  abun- 
dant in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe  on 
the  borders  of  fields  and  roadsides.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  bitter,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered as  tonic  and  anthelmintic,  tansy-tea 
being  an  old  popular  medicine.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  gardens  mainly  for  the  young 
leaves,  which  are  shredded  down  and  em- 
ployed to  flavour  puddings,  cakes,  *c. 

Tanager  (tan'a-jer),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Tanagva  (which  see). 

Tanagra  (tan'a-gra),  n.    [Braz.  tangara,  a 


Tanager  (Tanagra  cyanocefhala). 

tanager.]  A  genus  of  passerine  birds  of  the 
finch  family  (Fringillidae),  having  a  conical 
beak,  triangular  at  the  base,  the  upper  man- 
dible notched  towards  the  tip,  and  its  ridge 
arched.  There  are  several  species,  all  re- 
sembling the  finches  proper  in  their  habits. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  bright  col- 
ours. They  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America. 
Tanagrinae  (tan-a-grl'ne),n.  pi.  A  sub-family 
of  passerine  birds,  family  Fringillida; ;  the 
tauagers.  See  TANAORA. 
Tan-balls  (tan-balz),  n.  pi.  The  spent  bark 
of  the  tanner's  yard  pressed  into  balls  or 
lumps,  which  harden  on  drying  and  serve 
for  fuel.  Called  also  Tan-turf. 
Tan-bed  (tan'bed),  n.  In  hort.  a  bed  made 
of  tan;  a  bark  bed  or  stove.  See  BARK-BED. 
Tandem  (tan'dem),  adv.  [L. ,  at  length,  that 
is,  after  a  certain  interval  of  time.  Its  use 
in  the  English  sense  is  by  a  mere  pun  or 
joke.]  One  harnessed  behind  the  other;  as, 
to  drive  tandem,  that  is,  with  two  horses 
harnessed  singly  one  before  the  other  in- 
stead of  abreast. 

Tandem  (tan'dem),  n.  [See  above.]  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  har- 
nessed one  before  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  St.  James's  now  got  on  rapidly,  and 
also  found  sufficient  time  for  his  boat,  his  tandem, 
and  his  toilette.  Disraeli. 


Tang  (tang),  n.  ['A  metaphor  from  a  ring- 
ing sound.  Twang  and  tang  are  both  used 
for  a  loud  ringing  sound  and  a  strong  taste.' 
Wedgwood. ]  1.  A  strong  taste  or  flavour; 
particularly,  a  taste  of  something  extrane- 
ous to  the  thing  itself;  as,  wine  or  cider  has 
a  tang  of  the  cask. —2.  Specific  flavour  or 
quality;  characteristic  property;  distinctive 
tinge,  taint,  or  the  like.  '  A  cant  of  philoso- 
phism  and  a  tang  of  party  politics.'  Jeffrey. 

Such  proceedings  had  a  strong  tang  of  tyranny. 

3.  Sound:  tone;  especially,  a  twang  or  sharp 
sound.  'She  had  a  tongue  with  a  taiuj.' 
Shak. 

There  is  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  Allemain,  which 
gives  their  speech  a  different  t.inff  from  ours. 

Holder. 

Tang  (tang),  v.t.  To  ring;  to  twang;  to 
cause  to  sound  loudly.  'Let  thy  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state.'  Shak.— To  tang 
bees,  to  strike  two  pieces  of  metal  together 
so  as,  by  producing  a  loud  sound,  to  induce 
a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle. 
Tang  (tang),  n.  [Probably  a  modification  of 
tongue,  O.E.  tongt  or  allied  to  tungs.]  A 
projecting  part  of  an  object  which  is  in- 
serted into  and  so  secured  to  another ;  as, 
(a)  the  part  of  a  knife,  fork,  chisel,  file,  and 
the  like,  which  goes  into  the  handle.  (b)  The 
projecting  part  of  the  breech  of  a  musket 
which  goes  into  the  stock,  (c)  The  part  of 
a  sword-blade  to  which  the  hilt  is  fastened. 
(d)  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 
Tang  (tang),  n.  A  kind  of  sea-weed;  tangle. 
Tangalung  (tan'ga-lung),  n.  [Native  name.] 
An  animal  of  the  civet  kind,  Viverra  Tanga- 
lunga,  belonging  to  Sumatra.  It  is  about 
2£  feet  long,  the  head  measuring  nearly 
1  inches  in  length,  and  the  tail  11  inches. 
The  body  is  furnished  with  a  close  downy 
covering  of  soft  hairs  next  the  skin. 
Tangence  ( tan'jens ).  n.  A  touching ;  tan- 
gency. — The  point  of  tangence  is  the  point 
of  contact  of  a  tangent  line. 
Tangency  ( tan'jen-si ),  n.  State  of  being 
tangent ;  a  contact  or  touching.— Problem 
of  tangencies,  among  the  old  geometers,  a 
branch  of  the  geometrical  analysis,  the  gen- 
eral object  of  which  was  to  describe  a  circle 
passing  through  given  points,  and  touching 
straight  lines  or  circles  given  in  position, 
the  number  of  data  being  always  limited  to 
three. 

Tangent  (tan'jent),  n.  [L.  tangens,  tangen- 
tis,  ppr.  from  L.  tango,  to  touch.  Akin  tact.} 
In  geom.  a  straight  line 
which  touches  or  meets 
a  circle  or  curve  in  one 
point,  and  which  being 
produced  does  not  cut  it,  • 
as  A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  F  in  flg.  1. 
Euclid  has  shown  that 
the  straight  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  diam- 
eter of  a  circle,  from  the 
extremity  of  it,  is  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circle.  In  triyon.  the  tangent  of 
an  arc  or  angle  is  a  straight  line  touching  the 
circle  of  which  the  arc  is  a  part,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc,  and  meeting  the  diameter 
passing  through  the  other  extremity.  Thus, 
in  flg.  2,  let  A  H  be  a  straight  line  drawn 
touching  the  circle  ADE  at  A,  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  arc  A  B,  and 
meeting  the  diametei 
IB  produced,  which 
passes  through  the 
other  extremity  B  in 
the  point  H;  then  AH 
is  the  tangent  of  the 
arc  AB,  or  of  the  angle 
A  c  B,  of  which  A  B  is 
the  measure.  The  tan- 
gent of  an  arc  or  angle 
is  also  the  tangent  o: 
its  supplement.  Thus 
AH  is  the  tangem 


Fig.  2. 


of  the  supplement  A  I,  or  of  the  angle  A  c  I 
for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  definition  above 
given  applies  equally  to  ths  arc  A  B  and  t< 
the  arc  A  I.  The  arc  and  its  tangent  have 
always  a  certain  relation  to  each  other;  am 
when  the  one  is  given  in  parts  of  the  radius 
the  other  can  always  be  computed  by  mean! 
of  an  infinite  series.  For  trigonometrica 
purposes  tangents  for  every  arc  from  0  de 
grees  to  90  degrees,  as  well  as  sines,  cosines 
&c. ,  have  been  calculated  with  reference  tc 
a  radius  of  a  certain  length,  and  these  01 
their  logarithms  formed  into  tables.  In 
the  higher  geometry  the  word  tangent  i 
not  limited  to  straight  lines,  but  is  also  ap 
plied  to  curves  in  contact  with  other  curves 
and  also  to  surfaces.—  Method  of  tangents 


the  name  given  to  the  calculus  in  its  early 
period.  When  the  equation  of  a  curve  is 
given,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
tangent  at  any  point,  this  is  called  the  direct 
mcthnd  of  tangents;  and  when  the  stibtan- 
gent  to  a  curve,  at  any  point,  is  given,  and 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  "f 
the  curve,  this  is  termed  the  inverse  method 
of  tangents.  The  above  terms  are  synony- 
mous with  the  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus. —  Natural  tangents,  tangents  ex- 
pressed by  natural  numbers.  —Artificial  tan- 
gents, tangents  expressed  by  logarithms. — 
To  go  or  jly  off  at  a  tangent,  to  break  off 
suddenly  from  one  line  of  action,  train  of 
thought,  or  the  like,  and  go  on  to  something 
else. 

From  Dodson  and  Fogg's  his  mind  flevj  ojf  at  a 
tangent  to  the  very  centre  of  the  history  of  the  queer 
client  Dickens. 

Tangent  (tan'jent),  a.  Touching ;  in  geom. 
touching  at  a  single  point;  as,  a  tangent 
line;  curves  tangent  to  each  other. — Tan- 
gent galvanometer.  See  under  GALVAN- 
OMETER. —  Tangent  plane,  a  plane  which 
touches  a  curved  surface,  as  a  sphere,  cylin- 
der, Ac.  — Ta  ngent  sailing.  Same  as  Middle- 
latitude  Sailing.  See  under  MIDDLE.— Tan- 
gent scale,  a  form  of  breech  sight  for  cannon. 
Its  base  has  a  curvature  corresponding  to 
the  circumference  of  the  breech  of  the  gun, 
and  its  face  is  cut  into  steps  corresponding 
to  angles  of  elevation.  —  Tangent  screw,  a 
screw  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  a  tan- 
gent to  an  arc  or  circle.  Such  screws  are 
used  for  minute  adjustments  of  instruments 
of  precision,  as  a  considerable  amount  of 
rotation  in  the  screw  gives  but  a  small 
amount  of  rotation  to  the  circle  or  wheel. 
See  WORM-WHEEL. 

Tangential  (tan-jen'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  tangent;  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent. — 
Tangential  force,  (a)  the  same  as  centrifugal 
force,  (b)  In  mack,  a  force  which  acts  upon 
a  wheel  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the 
wheel  is  said  to  be  tangential,  and  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated between  wheels  and  pinions,  or  from 
one  wheel  to  another.  —Tangential  plane. 
The  same  as  Tangent  Plane.  See  under 
TANGENT,  a. 

Tangentlally  (tan-jen'shal-li),  ode.  In  a 
tangential  manner;  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent. 

Tangerine  (tan'jer-m),  n.   [From  Tangiers.] 

An  esteemed  small-fruited  variety  of  orange. 

Tang-fish  (tang'ftsh),  n.  [From  tang,  a  kind 

of  sea-weed.]    A  name  given  to  the  seal  in 

Shetland. 

Tanghln  (tan'gin),  n.  [The  native  name  in 
Madagascar.  ]  A  deadly  poison  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Tanghinia  venenifera.  See 
TANOHINIA.— Trial  by  tanghin,  a  kind  of  or- 
deal formerly  practised  in  Madagascar  to  de- 
termine the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person,  by  taking  the  tanghin  poison.  The 
seed  was  pounded  and  a  small  piece  swal- 
lowed by  each  person  to  be  tried.  If  the  ac- 
cused retained  the  poison  in  the  system 
death  quickly  resulted— a  proof  of  guilt;  if 
the  stomach  rejected  the  dose  little  harm 
supervened—  and  innocence  was  established. 
By  the  influence  of  Christianity  its  use  has 
been  discontinued.  Spelled  also  Tanguin. 
Tanghinia  (tan-gin'i-a),  n.  [See  above.]  A 


Tanghinia  venenifera. 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Apocynaceas.  T.  venenifera  is  a  tree  which 
produces  the  celebrated  tanghin  poison  of 
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Madagascar.  The  poisonous  quality  resides 
in  the  kernel,  and  one  seed  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  kill  twenty  persons.  It  has  smooth 
alternate  thickish  leaves,  and  large  tormina] 
cymes  of  pink  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  large  purplish  fruits  containing  a  hard 
stone  surrounded  by  a  thick  fibrous  flesh. 
The  "onus  is  now  often  united  with  Cerbera. 
Tangibility  (t  m-ji-Ml'i-ti),  ».  The  quality 
of  being  tangible  or  perceptible  to  the  touch 
or  sense  of  feeling. 

TaiigiHlity  and  impenetrability  were  elsewhere 
made  by  him  the  very  essence  of  body.      Cifdiuorth. 

Tangible  (tanji-bl),  a.  [Fr.  tangible,  L 
tangibilis,  from  tango,  to  touch.  See  TACT.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  grasped.  — 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  touch;  tactile. 

By  this  sense  (touch),  the  tangible  qualities  of 
bodies  are  discerned,  as  hard,  soft,  smooth.   Locke. 

3.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized ; 
real;  as,  tangible   security.     'Direct  and 
tangible  benefits  to  ourselves  and  others.' 
Southey.—i.  Readily  apprehensible  by  the 
mind;  clear;  evident;  as,  his  actings  afforded 
tangible  proof  of  his  guilt. 

This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible 
proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world.  Buckle. 

Tangibleness  (tan'ji-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tangible;  tangibility. 

Tangibly  (tan'ji-bli),  adv.  In  a  tangible 
manner;  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
touch. 

Tangle  (tang7!),  n.  [From  tana,  a  sea-weed.  ] 
A  water-spirit  of  the  Orkneys  which  appeared 
sometimes  as  a  little  horse,  at  other  times  as 
a  man  covered  with  sea-weed.  Keightley. 

Tangierine  (tan'jer-in),  n.  Same  as  Tan- 
gerine. 

Tangle  (tang'gl),  D.(.  pret.  &  pp.  tangled; 
ppr.  tangling.  [Allied  to  Icel.  thongiM, 
thang,  Dan.  and  G.  tang,  tangle,  sea-weed; 
nasalized  forms  corresponding  to  A.  Sax. 
icegl,  Goth,  tagl,  hair,  a  tail.]  1.  To  unite  or 
knit  together  confusedly;  to  ravel;  to  inter- 
weave or  interlace,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  unravel  the  knot. 

His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain.        Shalt. 

2.  To  insnare ;  to  entrap ;  as,  to  be  tangled 
in  the  folds  of  dire  necessity.     '  Tangled  in 
amorous  nets.'    Milton. 

The  Dauphin  .  .  . 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee.   Shak. 

3.  To  embroil;  to  embarrass;  to  confuse;  to 
involve;  to  complicate. 

When  my  simple  weakness  strays 
Tangled  in  forbidden  ways.  Crashcrw. 

Clear-headed  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn. 
Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds. 

Tennyson. 

Tangle  (tang'gl),  u.t.  To  be  entangled  or 
united  confusedly. 

Tangle  (tang'gl),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A 
knot  of  threads  or  other  things  united  con- 
fusedly, or  so  interwoven  as  not  to  be  easily 
disengaged;  as,  hair  or  yarn  in  tangles. 

Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaira's  hair.  Milton. 

2.  pi.  A  device  used  in  dredging,  for  sweeping 
the  sea-bed  in  order  to  obtain  delicate  forms 
of  marine  life,  too  small  or  frangible  to  be 
obtained  by  ordinary  dredging.    It  consists 
of  a  bar  supported  on  runners,  and  serving 
to  drag  after  it  a  series  of  masses  of  hemp, 
each  of  which  is  a  sort  of  mop  which  en- 
tangles the  more  minute  and  delicate  forms 
of  marine  life  without  injuring  them.  — 

3.  Any  perplexity  or  embarrassment— 4.  A 
name  given  to  some  species  of  sea-weed  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Laminaria  (which  see). 
Called  also  Tang. — 5.  A  tall,  lank  person; 
any  long  dangling  thing.    [Scotch.] 

Tangllngly  (tang'gling-li),  adv.  In  a  tang- 
ling manner. 

Tangly  (tang'gli),  a.  Knotted;  intertwined; 
intricate. 

Tangly  (tang'gli),  a.  Covered  with  sea-weed 
or  tangle. 

Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay. 

Falconer. 

Tangram  (tan'gram),  n.  A  Chinese  toy  used 
sometimes  in  primary  schools  as  a  means 
of  instruction.  It  consists  of  a  square  of 
thin  wood,  or  other  material,  cut  into  seven 
pieces  of  various  shapes,  as  triangle,  square, 
parallelogram,  which  pieces  are  capable  of 
being  combined  in  various  ways  so  as  to 
form  a  great  number  of  different  figures. 

Tangs  (tangz),  n.  pi.  Tongs.  Written  also 
Taings.  [Scotch.] 


Tangum  (tan'gum),  n.  A  variety  of  piebald 
horse  found  in  Thibet, of  which  it  is  a  native. 
It  appears  to  be  related  to  the  Tartar  horse. 


Tangum  or  Thibet  Horse. 

Tan-house  (tan'hous),  n.  A  buildiug  in 
which  tanner's  bark  is  stored. 
Tanier  (tan'i-er),  n.  Same  as  Tannier. 
Tanist  (tau'ist),  n.  [Gael,  tanaiste,  a  lord, 
the  governor  of  a  country ;  in  Ireland,  the 
heir-apparent  of  a  prince;  from  tan,  a  region 
or  territory.]  One  of  a  family  from  which 
the  chiefs  of  certain  Celtic  races  were  chosen 
Ity  election :  usually  applied  to  the  actual 
holder  of  the  lands  and  honours,  and  fre- 
quently to  his  chosen  successor.  See  TAN- 
ISTRY. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  elect  a  tantst,  or  reversionary 
successor,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning  chief. 

HalUw. 

This  family  (the  O'Hanlons)  were  lanists  of  a  large 
territory  within  the  present  county  of  Armagh. 

Lower. 

Tanistry  (tan'ist-ri),  n.  [See  TANIST.]  A 
mode  of  tenure  that  prevailed  among  vari- 
ous Celtic  tribes,  according  to  which  the 
tanist  or  holder  of  honours  or  lands  held 
them  only  for  life,  and  his  successor  was 
fixed  by  election.  According  to  this  cus- 
tom the  right  of  succession  was  not  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged;  that  is,  succession  was  hereditary 
in  the  family,  but  elective  in  the  individual. 
The  primitive  intention  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  inheritance  should  descend  to  the 
oldest  or  most  worthy  of  the  blood  and 
name  of  the  deceased.  This  was  in  reality 
giving  it  to  the  strongest,  and  the  practice 
often  occasioned  bloody  wars  in  families. 

They  were  subject  to  the  law  of  tanistry,  of  which 
the  principle  is  defined  to  be,  that  the  demesne  lands 
and  dignity  of  chieftainship  descended  to  the  eldest 
and  most  worthy  of  the  same  blood.  Hallam, 

Tank  (tangk),  n.  [0.  and  Prov.  E.  and  Sc. 
stank,  a  tank,  a  pond,  a  wet  ditch,  from 
O.Fr.  estanc  (Mod.  Fr.  ttang),  Sp.  estanque, 
It.  stagno,  a  pond,  a  pool,  from  L.  stagnum, 
a  pond  or  pool  of  standing  water  (hence  also 
stagnant).]  A  cistern  or  vessel  of  large  size 
to  contain  liquids ;  specifically,  (a)  that  part 
of  a  locomotive  tender  which  contains  the 
water,  (b)  The  stationary  reservoir  from 
which  the  tank  of  the  tender  is  filled,  (c)  A 
cistern  for  storing  water  on  board  ship. 
(d)  The  cistern  of  a  gas-holder,  in  which 
the  lower  edge  of  the  inverted  chamber  is 
beneath  the  water-surface,  forming  a  seal 
for  the  gas.  (e)  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
any  chamber  or  vessel  in  which  oil,  molasses, 
&c.,  is  stored  for  sale  in  measured  quanti- 
ties or  for  occasional  use. 

Tank  (tangk).  n.  1.  A  small  East  Indian 
dry  measure  of  about  240  grains  weight.— 
2.  A  weight  for  pearls  in  Bombay  of  72  grains, 
Simmonds. 

Tank  (tangk),  7i.  The  end  of  a  file,  (fee., 
which  is  inserted  into  the  handle;  the  tang. 
See  TANG. 

Tanka  (tangTca),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  boat  at 
Canton,  Macao,  &c.,  rowed  by  women.  It 
is  about  25  feet  long.— 2.  A  woman  who  plies 
in  such  a  boat.  Written  also  Tankia. 

Tankard  (tang'kard),  n.  [O.Fr.  tanquart, 
tanquard,  O.D.  tanckaerd,  a  tankard,  pro- 
bably —  tank  with  the  suffix  ~ard.]  A  large 
vessel  for  liquors,  most  commonly  a  rather 
large  drinking  vessel,  with  a  cover,  usually 
made  of  pewter,  though  also  of  gold,  silver, 
&c.  See  PEG -TANKARD,  also  TANKARD- 
BEARER. 

Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver  tank 
ard,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus.  Arbulknet. 

Tankard  (tang'kard),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tankard ;  hence,  convivial ;  festive;  jo- 
vial. Milton. 


Tankard-bearer  (tang'k&rd-b&r-er),  n.  One 

who,  when  London  was  very  imperfectly 
supplied  with  water,  fetched  water  in  large 
tankards  holding  two  or  three  gallons  from 
the  conduits  and  pumps  iu  the  street. 

To  talk  of  your  turn  in  this  company,  and  to  me 
alone,  Like  a  tankard-bearer  at  a  conduit !     Fie! 

Tankard-turnip  (tnns'kard-ter-nip),  n.  A 
name  given  to  such  common  field-turnips 
as  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  roots  of 
which  in  general  grow  a  good  deal  abovt- 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties. 

Tank-engine  (taiigk'en-jin),  n.  A  locomo- 
tive which  carries  its  own  water  and  fuel, 
and  so  dispenses  with  a  tender,  being  itseli 
a  combined  engine  and  tender. 

Tankia  (tang'ki-a),  n.     Same  as  Tanka. 

Tank-iron  ( tangk'i-ern ),  n.  Plate-iron, 
thicker  than  sheet  or  stove-pipe  iron,  bur 
thinner  than  boiler-plate. 

Tanklingt  (tangk'ling),  ?i,     A  tinkling. 

Tank-worm  (tangk'werm),  n.  A  nematode 
worm  abounding  in  the  mud  in  tanks  in 
India,  and  believed  to  be  the  youiiir  of  tin- 
Filaria  or  Dracunculus  medinensix,  or 
guinea- worm,  a  troublesome  parasite  on 
man.  See  GUINEA-WORM. 

Tanling  (tan'ling),  n.  [Tan  and  term.  -ling.  ] 
One  tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  '  Hot  summer's  tanlings,  and  the 
shrinking  slaves  of  winter.'  Shak. 

Tan-mill  (tan'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  breaking 
up  bark  for  tanning. 

Tanna  (tan'na),  n.  In  India,  a  police  sta- 
tion; also,  a  military  post. 

Tannable  (tan'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
tanned. 

Tannadar  (tan'na-dar),  n.  In  India,  the 
keeper  or  commandant  of  a  tauna. 

Tannage  (tan'aj),  n.  The  act,  operation,  or 
result  of  tanning;  a  tanning.  '  Got  his  cheek 
fresh  tannage.'  Browning. 

Tannate  (tan'at),  n.  A  salt  of  tannic  acid  ; 
as,  the  tannate  of  potash  or  of  magnesia. 
The  tannates  are  characterized  by  striking 
a  deep  bluish-black  colour  with  the  pel-salts 
of  iron. 

Tanner  (tan'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  tan  hides,  or  convert  them  into  leather 
by  the  use  of  tan.—  Tanner's  bark,  the  bark 
of  the  oak,  chestnut,  willow,  and  other 
trees,  which  abounds  in  tannic  acid,  and  is 
employed  by  tanners  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  See  TAN.— Tanner's  waste,  hide- 
cuttings,  &c. 

Tanner  (tan'er),  71,  [From  Gypsy  tano,  little 
— the  sixpence  being  the  little  coin  as  com- 
pared with  a  shilling.  ]  A  sixpence.  [Slang. } 

Tannery  (tan'er-i).n.  1.  A  place  where  the 
operations  of  tanning  are  carried  on.  —2.  The 
art  or  process  of  tanning.  '  Miraculous  im- 
provements in  tannery.'  Carlyle. 

Tannic  (tau'ik),  a.  Applied  to  a  peculiar 
acid  which  exists  in  every  part  of  all  species 
of  oak,  especially  in  the  bark,  but  is  found 
in  greatest  quantity  in  gall-mits.  Tannic 
acid,  when  pure,  is  nearly  white,  and  not  at 
all  crystalline.  It  is  very  soluble  iu  water, 
and  has  a  most  astringent  taste,  without 
bitterness.  It  combines  with  animal  gela- 
tine, forming  an  insoluble  curdy  precipitate 
which  has  been  called  tannogelatine.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  property  of  com- 
bining with  the  skins  of  animals  and  con- 
verting them  into  leather,  or  tanning  them. 
It  is  the  active  principle  in  almost  all  astrin- 
gent vegetables.  The  name  tannic  acid  is 
generally  applied  to  what  is  really  a  mix- 
ture of  several  substances.  Called  also 
Quercitannic. 

Tannier  (tan'ni-er),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Caladium  (C.  sagittwfolium),  the  leaves 
of  which  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Tannin  (tan'in),  n.  Same  as  Tannic  Acid. 
See  TANNIC. 

Tanning  (tan'ing),  n.  1.  The  practice,  oper- 
ation, and  art  of  converting  the  raw  hides 
and  skins  of  animals  into  leather  by  effect- 
ing a  chemical  combination  between  the 
gelatine  of  which  they  principally  consist 
and  the  astringent  vegetable  principle  called 
tannic  acid  or  tannin.  The  object  of  the 
tanning  process  is  to  produce  such  a  chemi- 
cal change  in  skins  as  may  render  them  un- 
alterable by  those  agents  which  tend  to  de- 
compose them  in  their  natural  state,  and 
in  connection  with  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  currying  or  dressing  to  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  pliability  and  impermeability 
to  water  which  may  adapt  them  for  the 
many  useful  purposes  to  which  leather  is 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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applied.  The  larger  and  heavier  skins  suh- 
<\  to  tin1  tunning  pnnvss,  as  those  of 
buffaloes,  bulls.  n\m,  and  cows,  are  techni- 
cally ralk'd  hi'l'-x;  while  tliose  of  smaller 
animals,  us  calves,  sheep,  and  goats,  are 
called  xlcinn.  At'ti.T  IICJIILT  fl*';iivd  of  the 
hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts,  by  the  aid  of 
lime,  scrapi'tiLT,  and  other  means,  the  skins 
are  usually  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  ground 
oak  hark,  which  supplier  the  astrinir-.'nt  or 
tannin-.,'  priucipl.-.  jnid  thus  converts  them 
into  leather  Different  tanners,  however, 
vary  much  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
process  of  tanning,  and  also  the  skins  in- 
tended for  different  kinds  of  leather  require 
to  lie  treated  dilferently.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
tanning,  by  whu  h  time  and  labour  are  much 
reduced  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  slow  pro- 
followed  by  the  old  tanners  produces 
leather  far  superior  to  that  produced  by 
quirk  processes.— 2.  Appearance  or  hue  o'f 
a  brown  colour  produced  on  the  skin  by  the 
action  of  the  sun. 

Diseases  and  distemper?,  incident  to  our  faces,  are 

industriously  to  be  cured   without   any  thought  or 

Be  of  pride;  as  flushings,  redness,  inflammation, 

pimples,  freckles,  rui^edness.  (aiming,  and  the  like. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Tannometer  (tan-om'et-er),  n.  A  hydro- 
meter fur  determining  the  proportion  of 
tannin  in  tanning  liquor. 

Tan  -  pickle  (tan'pik-1),  n.  The  brine  of  a 
tan-pit. 

The  charge  of  trie  public  was  less  than  it  had  been 
when  the  vessels  were  unseaworthy,  when  the  sailors 
were  riotous,  when  the  food  was  alive  with  vermin, 
when  the  drink  tasted  like  fan-pickle,  and  when  the 
clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten.  Afaeaulay. 

Tan-pit  (tau'pit),  n.  1.  A  sunken  vat  in 
which  hides  are  laid  in  tan. — 2.  A  bark-bed. 

Tanrec  (tan'rek),  n.     See  TENREC. 

Tan -spud  (tau'spud),  n.  An  instrument 
fur  peeling  the  bark  from  oak  ami  other 
trees.  [LocaL] 

Tan-stove  (tan'stov),  n.  A  hot-house  with 
a  bark-stove;  also,  the  stove  itself. 

Tansy  (tau'zi),  n.  [Fr.  tanaisie,  tansy;  Sp. 
atanasia,  costmary;  said  to  be  from  Gr. 
athanasia,  immortality,  from  the  medicinal 
properties  of  some  of  the  plants  of  this  kind, 
or  because  the  dried  flowers  retain  their 
natural  appearance.  The  generic  name 
Tanacetum  seems  to  be  a  latinized  form  of 
tansy.]  1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  See  TANACETUM. —  2.  A  favourite 
dish  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
later,  made  of  eggs,  cream,  rose-water,  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  herbs,  as  endive,  spinage, 
sorrel,  tansy,  and  baked  with  butter  in  a 
shallow  pewter  dish. 

I  had  a  pretty  dinner  for  them;  viz.,  a  brace  of 
stewed  carps,  six  roasted  chickens,  and  a  jowl  of 
salmon,  hot,  for  the  first  course;  a  tansy,  and  two 
neats'  tongues,  and  cheese,  the  second.  PeJ>ys. 

Tant  (tant),  n.  A  small  red  spider.  Called 
also  Taint. 

Tantalise  (tan'ta-llz),  v.t.    See  TANTALIZE. 

Tantalism (tan'tal-izm).n.  [See TANTALIZE.] 
A  punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus;  a  teas- 
ing or  tormenting  by  the  hope  or  near  ap- 
proach of  that  which  is  desired,  but  which 
is  not  attainable;  tantalization. 

Is  not  such  a  provision  like  tantalism  to  this  people? 
y.  Qttincy. 

Tantalite  (tan'ta-IIt),  n.  The  ore  of  the 
niftal  tantalum:  an  opaque  mineral,  with 
imperfect  metallic  lustre  and  iron-black 
colour,  found  in  Sweden  and  other  places. 

Tantalium  (tan-tali-um),n.  See  TANTALUM. 

Tantalization  (tan'ta-liz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  tantalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  tan- 
talized. 

Rozinante's  pains  and  tanfalizations'm  this  night's 
round,  were  more  irksome  to  the  beast  than  all  his 
other  outridings.  Gayton. 

Tantalize  (tan'ta-liz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tan- 
talized; ppr.  tantalizing.  [From  Tantalus, 
a  mythical  king  of  Lydia  or  Phrygia,  who 
for  divulging  the  secrets  of  his  father  Zeus 
was  condemned  to  stand  in  a  lake  of  water, 
which  receded  from  him  whenever  he 
stooped  to  drink,  while  branches  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  always  eluded  his  grasp, 
were  hung  over  his  head.]  To  tease  or  tor- 
ment by  presenting  something  desirable  to 
the  view,  hut  continually  frustrating  the 
expectations  by  keeping  it  out  of  reach;  to 
excite  expectations  or  fears  which  will  not 
be  realized;  to  tease;  to  torment. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantalis'd  thy  life. 

Dryden. 

I  should  otherwise  have  felt  exceedingly  tantalixtd 
with  living  under  the  walls  of  so  great  a  city,  full  of 
objects  ofnovelty,  without  being  able  to  enter  it. 
Cook. 


SYN.  To  tease,  torment,  excite,  irritate, 
provoke. 

Tantalizer  (tan'ta-Hz-er),  n.  One  that  tan- 
talizes. 

Tantalizing  (tan'ta-ltz-ing),7>.  and  a.  Teas- 
ing or  turmi'iiting  by  presenting  to  the  view 
something  unattainable. 

This  was  tempting  news,  "but  tantalizing  too. 

1  he  major  w:is  going  on  in  this  t.ini.tt. 
not  proposing,  and  declining  to  f.iil  in  love. 

Thackeray. 

Tantalizingly  (tan'ta-liz-ing-li),  adv.    In  a 

tantalizing  manner;  by  tantalizing. 
Tantalum  (tan'ta-lum),  n.  Sym.  Ta.  At.  wt. 
182.  A  rare  metallic  element  discnvnv.l  in 
the  Swedish  minerals  tantalite  and  yttru- 
tantalite.  It  was  long  believed  to  he  iden- 
tical with  Niobium,  hut  tlieir  separate 
identity  has  been  established-  Written  also 
Tantalium. 

Tantalus  (taii'ta-lus),  n.  [See  TANTALIZE. 
Tlie  name  was  given  because  from  their  vora- 
city these  birds  seem  never  to  have  enough.] 
A  genus  of  wading  birds,  family  Ardeidte 
or  heron  family.  T.  h'culator  is  the  wood- 
ibis  of  America,  which  frequents  extensive 
swamps,  where  it  feeds  ou  serpents,  young 
alligators,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles.  The 
African  tantalus  (T.  ibis)  was  long  regarded 
as  the  ancient  Egyptian  ibis,  but  it  is  rare 
in  Egypt,  balouoDg  chiefly  to  Senegal,  and 
is  much  larger  than  the  true  ibis. — Tanta- 
lus cup,  a  philosophical  toy, 
consisting  of  a  siphon  so 
adapted  to  a  cup  that  the 
short  leg  being  in  the  cup, 
the  long  leg  may  go  down 
through  the  bottom  of  it 
The  siphon  is  concealed 
within  the  figure  of  a  man, 
whose  chin  is  on  a  level 
with  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  water 
rises  up  to  the  chin  of  the 
image  it  begins  to  subside, 
so  that  the  figure,  like  Tan-  Tantalus  Cup. 
talus  in  the  fable  (see 
TANTALIZE),  is  unable  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Tantamount  (tan'ta-mount),  a.  [Fr.  tant, 
L.  tant  us,  so  much,  and  E.  amount.  ]  Equiva- 
lent, as  in  value,  force, etfect.or  signification; 
as,  silence  is  sometimes  tantamount  to  con- 
sent. 

Put  the  questions  into  Latin,  we  are  still  never  the 
nearer,  they  are  plainly  tantamount;  at  least  the 
difference  to  me  is  undiscernible.  IVaterland. 

Actions  were  brought  against  persons  who  had  de- 
famed the  Duke  of  York;  and  damages  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  were  de- 
manded by  the  plaintiff  and  without  difficulty  ob- 
tained. Macattlay. 

Tantamount  t  (tan'ta-mount),  v.i.  To  be 
tantamount  or  equivalent.  '  That  which  in 
God's  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a  direct 
undervaluing.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Tantity  (tan'ti-ti),  n.  A  term  used  by  Mr. 
James  Mill.  See  under  QUANTITY. 

Tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  ado.  [Said  to  be  from 
the  note  of  a  hunting  horn.]  Swiftly;  speed- 
ily; rapidly.— To  ride  tantivy,  to  ride  with 
great  speed. 

Tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  n.  1.  A  rapid, "violent 
gallop.  — 2.  t  A  devoted  adherent  of  the  court 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  a  royalist.  [The 
nickname  may  be  traceable  to  the  fox- 
hunting habits  of  the  country  squires  of  the 
period.  ] 

Those  who  took  the  king's  side  were  anti-Birming- 
hams,  abhorrers,  and  tantivies.  These  appellations 
soon  became  obsolete.  Macaulay. 

Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such 
as  in  the  court  of  his  age  was  called  a  tantivy. 

Maeaitlay. 

S.t  A  mixture  of  haste  and  violence;  a  rush; 
a  torrent. 

Sir,  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal  son,  and  not  in  such 
a  tantivy  of  language;  but  I  perceive  your  commu- 
nication is  not  always  yea,  yea.  Cleavtland. 

Tantivy  (tan-tiv'i),  v.i.  To  hurry  off;  to  go 
off  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Burney. 

Tantlingt  (tant'ling),  n.  [Based  on  tanta- 
lize.] One  seized  with  the  hope  of  pleasure 
unattainable;  one  exposed  to  be  tantalized. 

Tantra  (tan'tra),  n.  [Skr.,  from  tan,  to  be- 
lieve. ]  A  division,  section,  or  chapter  of 
certain  Sanskrit  sacred  works  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  female  energy  of  Siva,  Each 
tantra  has  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Siva  and  his  wife.  The  tantras  are  much 
more  recent  productions  than  the  Vedas, 
possibly  posterior  even  to  the  Christian  era, 
although  their  believers  regard  them  as  a 
fifth  Veda,  of  equal  antiquity  and  higher 
authority. 


Tantrism  (taii'trizm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
the  tantras. 

Tantrum  (tan'trum),  n.  [Prov.  K  taufinn, 
from  W.  tant,  tension,  u  sudden  start  or 
impulse,  a  gust  of  passion,  a  whim;  from 
root  tan,  seen  also  in  E.  thin.]  A  burst  of 
ill-humour;  a  display  of  temper;  an  ill-na- 
tured caprice:  used  chiefly  in  thu  plural;  i\<, 
titrate  in  hertcm&rwfu.  Thackeray.  [Cuiloq.  | 

Tan-turf  (tan'tOrf),  n.     See  TAN-HALLS 

Tan-vat  (tan'vat),  ».  A  vat  in  which  hides 
are  steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 

Tan-yard  (tan'yard),  n.  An  iuclosure  where 
the  tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on. 

Tanystome  (tan'is-tom),  «.  [Gr.  tanyo,  to 
stretch,  and  stoma,  the  mouth.  ]  One  of 
those  dipterous  insects,  which  have  a  pro- 
jecting proboscis,  with  the  last  joint  of  the 
antennae  undivided,  including  the  gadflies. 

Tanzimat  (tan'/i-mat),  n.  [Ar.,  pi.  of  tan- 
aim,  a  regulation.]  Lit.  regulations.  The 
name  given  to  the  organic  laws,  constituting 
the  first  contribution  towards  constitutional 
government  in  Turkey,  published  in  1844 
by  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid. 

Tap  (tap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tapped;  ppr.  tap- 
ping. [Fr.  taper,  to  tap,  to  rap,  to  strike. 
tape,  a  tap,  a  slap,  probably  ultimately  from 
the  sound  (comp.  rap,  rat-tat,  pat),  though 
the  French  verb  is  directly  from  the  Teu- 
tonic; comp.  Prov.  G.  tapp,  tapps,  a  blow, 
G.  tappen,  to  grope ;  Icel.  tapsa,  tcepta,  to 
tap  or  touch  lightly.]  1.  To  strike  with 
something  small,  or  to  strike  with  a  very 
gentle  blow;  to  pat  gently;  as,  to  tap  one 
with  the  hand ;  to  tap  one  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  cane. 

He  had  always  joked  and  tapped  their  shoulder:. 
when  he  went  by.  Dickens. 

2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on,  as  on  a  boot 

or  shoe.    [Local.] 
Tap  (tap),  v.i.    To  strike  a  gentle  blow;  as, 

he  tapped  at  the  door. 
Tap  (tap),  7*.  l.  A  gentle  blow;  a  slight  blow 

with  a  small  thing. 

She  gives  her  right  band  woman  a  tap  on  the 

shoulder.  Addison. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boot  or  shoe  in  repairing  or  renew- 
ing the  sole  or  heel. 

Tap  (tap),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tceppan,  to  tap,  to 
draw  out  liquor;  L.G.  and  D.  tappen,  Icel. 
and  Sw.  tappa,  G.  zapfen;  the  lit.  meaning 
is  to  draw  out  liquids  by  removing  the  tap 
or  faucet.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  pierce  so 
as  to  let  out  a  fluid;  as,  to  tap  a  cask,  a  tree, 
a  tumour,  or  anything  that  contains  a  pent- 
up  fluid. 

Wait  with  patience  till  the  tumour  becomes  trouble- 
some, and  then  dip  it  with  a  lancet.  Sttarfe. 

2.  To  treat  in  any  analogous  way  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  something  from;  asf  it 
was  discovered  that  the  telegraph  wires 
had  been  tapped.— To  tap  the  admiral,  to 
broach  surreptitiously  a  cask  of  liquor:  from 
the  story  that  when  a  certain  admiral's  body 
was  being  conveyed  to  England  in  spirits, 
the  sailors  tapped  the  cask  containing  it 
and  drank  the  liquor.— 3.  To  cause  to  run 
out  by  broaching  the  cask  or  vessel. 

He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have  been 
spilling  my  blood.  Addison, 

Tap  (tap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tceppa  (whence  the 
verb  tceppan,  to  tap),  L.G.  tappe,  D.  and 
Dan.  tap,  Icel.  tappi,  G.  zapfen,  a  tap,  a 
plug,  a  faucet ;  from  same  root  as  tip  and 
top.  Hence  tapster,  and  from  the  German 
through  the  French  tamp,  tampion.]  1.  A 
pipe  or  hole  through  which  liquor  is  drawn 
from  a  cask. — 2.  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a 
hole  in  a  cask.— 3.  The  liquor,  especially  in 
respect  of  quality,  which  is  drawn  through 
a  tap.  [Colloq.] 

Sending  out  a  meagre  servant  to  offer  a  glass  of 
'something' to  the  post-boy,  who  answered  that  he 
thanked  the  gentleman,  but  if  it  was  the  same  tap  as 
he  had  tasted  before,  he  had  rather  not.  Dickens. 

4.  A  tap-house  or  tap-room.— 5.  An  instru- 
ment employed  for  cutting  the  threads  of 
internal  screws  or  nuts.  It  consists  sim- 
ply of  an  external  or  male  screw  of  the  re- 
quired size,  formed  of  steel,  and  more  or 
less  tapered,  portions  of  the  threads  being 
filed  away  in  order  to  present  a  series  of 
cutting  edges.  This  being  screwed  into  the 
nut  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  bolt, 
forms  the  thread  required. — On  tap,  (a) 
ready  to  be  drawn;  as,  we  have  Bass  on  tap. 
(&)  Broached  or  furnished  with  a  tap;  as, 
the  barrel  of  Bass  is  on  tap. 
Tap  (tap),  n.  [Scotch.  ]  A  top ;  a  head ;  a 
crest  or  the  like.— Tap  of  tow,  (a)  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  that  is  made  up  into  a  conical 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      1H,  then;  th.  >Mn;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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form  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff.  (6)  A  very 
irritable  person ;  a  person  easily  inflamed, 
like  u  buudle  of  flax. 

Tap-bolt  (tap'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  with  a  head 
on  one  end  and  a  thread  on  the  other  end, 
to  be  screwed  into  some  fixed  part,  instead 
of  passing  through  the  part  and  receiving  a 
nut. 

Tap-Cinder  (tap'sin-der).  n.  The  slag  .pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  puddling  iron. 

Tape  (tap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  txppe,  a  fillet,  pro- 
baljly  like  tapestry,  tippet,  from  the  Greek.] 
1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band;  a  narrow  piece 
df  woven  work,  used  for  strings  and  the 
like;  as,  curtains  tied  with  rape. —2.  In 
printing,  one  of  the  travelling  bauds  which 
hold  and  conduct  the  sheet  of  paper  in  a 
steam-press;  also,  a  similar  band  in  a  paper- 
folding  machine.  —  3.  Spirituous  or  fer- 
mented drink.  [Slang.] 

Tape  (tap),  v.t  To  use  sparingly;  to  make 
a  little  go  a  great  way:  often  with  out.  Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Tapeism  (tap'izm),  n.   Same  as  Red-tapery. 

Tape-line,  Tape-measure  (tap'lm,  tap- 
mezh'ur),  n.  A  tape  marked  with  inches, 
&e. ,  and  inclosed  in  a  case,  used  in  mea- 
suring. 

Tapen  (tap'n),  a.    Hade  of  tape.    C.  Reade. 

Taper  (ta'per),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tapor,  taper; 
probably  from  the  Celtic;  comp.  VV.  tampr, 
a  taper,  tampru,  to  burn  like  a  torch;  Ir. 
tapar,  a  taper;  also  Skr.  tap,  to  burn.] 
1.  A  small  wax  candle;  a  long  wick  coated 
with  wax  or  other  suitable  material.— 2.  A 
small  lighted  wax  candle,  or  a  small  light. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.        Shak. 

3.  Tapering  form;  gradual  diminution  of 
thickness  in  an  elongated  object;  that  which 
possesses  a  tapering  form;  as,  the  taper  of  a 
spire. 

From  the  beaver  the  otter  differs  in  bis  teeth,  which 
are  canine;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is  feline._or  a  long 
taper.  A".  Grew. 

Taper  (ta'per),  a.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the 
form  of  a  taper.]  Long  and  regularly  be- 
coming slenderer  toward  the  point;  becom- 
ing small  toward  one  end;  as,  taper  fingers. 

Taper  (ta'per),  c.t.  1.  To  become  gradually 
slenderer ;  to  grow  gradually  less  in  diam- 
eter ;  to  diminish  in  one  direction ;  as,  a 
sugar-loaf  tapers  toward  a  point.  —  2.  To 
diminish;  to  grow  gradually  less. 

We  saw  him  tapering  away  till  he  appeared  a  mere 
speck,  as  he  went  down  the  mountain-side,  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether.  W.  H.  Russell. 

Taper  (ta'per),  v.t.  To  cause  to  taper;  to 
make  gradually  smaller  especially  in  diam- 
eter. 

Tapered  (ta'perd),  p.  and  a.   Provided  with 
tapers;  lighted  with  a  taper  or  tapers. 
The  taper'd  choir,  at  the  late  hour  of  prayer. 
Oft  let  me  visit.  ll'arton. 

Tapering  (ta'per-ing),  a.  Becoming  regu- 
larly smaller  in  diameter  toward  one  end ; 
gradually  diminishing  toward  a  point. 

Taperingly  (ta'per-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  taper- 
ing manner. 

Taperness  (ta'per-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  taper. 

A  Corinthian  pillar  has  a  relative  beauty,  depend- 
ent on  its  taperness  and  foliage.  SftertstoHe. 

Tapestry  (tap'es-tri),  n.  [O.E.  tapecery, 
tapecerye,  from  Fr.  tapisserie,  tapestry,  car- 
peting, from  tapis,  formerly  tapestry,  now 
a  carpet,  from  L.  tapes,  tapete,  from  Gr. 
tapes,  tapetos,  a  carpet,  a  rug.]  A  kind  of 
woven  hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often  en- 
riched with  gold  and  silver,  representing 
figures  of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  &c. , 
and  formerly  much  used  for  lining  or  cover- 
ing the  walls  and  furniture  of  apartments, 
churches,  Ac.  Tapestry  is  made  by  a  process 
intermediate  between  weaving  and  embroi- 
dery, being  worked  in  a  web  with  needles 
instead  of  a  shuttle.  Short  lengths  of  thread 
of  the  special  colours  required  for  the  de- 
sign are  worked  in  at  the  necessary  places 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  texture. 
The  terra  tapestry  is  also  applied  to  a  variety 
of  woven  fabrics  having  a  multiplicity  of 
colours  in  theirdesign,  which,  however,  have 
no  other  characteristic  of  true  tapestry. 
See  GOBELIN. — Tapestry  carpet,  the  name 
given  to  a  very  elegant  and  cheap  two-ply 
or  ingrain  carpet,  the  warp  or  weft  being 
printed  before  weaving  so  as  to  produce  the 
figure  in  the  cloth. 

Tapestry  (tap'es-tri),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  tapes- 
tried; ppr.  tapestrying.  To  adorn  with  ta- 
pestry or  as  if  with  tapestry. 

The  Trosachs  wound,  as  now,  between  gigantic 
walls  of  rock  tapestried with  broom  and  wild  roses. 
Macaulay. 


Tapet  t  (tap'et),  n.  [L.  tapete.  See  TAPES- 
TRY.]  Worked  or  figured  stuff;  tapestry. 
Spfnxer. 

Tapetl  (tap'e-ti),  n.  The  Brazilian  hare,  the 
Ltpuf  Erasiliemis,  a  rodent  mammal  in- 
habiting South  America. 
Tapetless  (tap'et-les),  a.  [Lit.  not  having 
a  tap  or  head.]  Heedless;  foolish.  Hums. 
[Scotch.] 

Tape-worm  (tap'werm),  n.  [From  their 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  tape.]  The 
name  common  to  certain  internal  parasites 
(Entozoa)  constituting  the  order  Cestoi- 
dea  or  Treniada  of  the  sub-kingdom  An- 
nuloida,  found  in  the  mature  state  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  warm-blooded  verte- 
brates. Tape-worms  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  flattened  joints  or  segments,  the 
anterior  of  which,  or  head  (which  is  the  true 
animal),  is  furnished  with  a  circlet  of  hooks 
and  suckers,  which  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
hold  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines of  its  host.  The  other  segments,  called 
proglottides,  are  simply  generative  organs 
budded  off  by  the  head,  the  oldest  being 
furthest  removed  from  it,  and  each  con- 
taining when  mature  male  and  female  or- 
gans. The  tape-worm  has  neither  mouth 
nordigestive  organs,  nutrition  being  effected 
by  absorption  through  the  skin.  The  length 
of  the  animal  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  yards.  The  ova  do  not  undergo  de- 
velopment in  the  animal  in  which  the  adult 
exists.  They  require  to  be  swallowed  by 
some  other  warm-blooded  vertebrate,  the 
ripe  proglottides  being  expelled  from  the 
bowel  of  the  host  with  all  their  contained 
ova  fertilized.  The  segments  or  proglottides 
decompose  and  liberate  the  ova,  which  are 
covered  with  a  capsule.  After  being  swal- 
lowed the  capsule  bursts  and  an  embryo, 
called  a  proscolex,  is  liberated.  This  em- 
bryo, by  means  of  spines,  perforates  the 
tissues  of  some  contiguous  organ,  or  of  a 
blood-vessel,  in  the  latter  case  being  carried 
by  the  blood  to  some  solid  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  liver  or  brain,  where  it  surrounds  it- 
self with  a  cyst,  and  develops  a  vesicle  con- 
taining a  fluid.  It  is  now  called  a  scolex  or 
hydatvi,  and  formerly  was  known  as  the 
cystic  worm.  The  scolex  is  incapable  of 
farther  development  till  swallowed  and  re- 
ceived a  second  time  into  the  alimentary 
canal  of  a  warm-blooded  vertebrate.  Here 
it  becomes  the  head  of  the  true  tape-worm, 
from  which  proglottides  are  developed  pos- 
teriorly by  gemmation,  and  we  have  the 
adult  animal  with  which  the  cycle  begins. 
Eight  true  tape-worms  occur  in  man,  Tcenia 
solium,  the  cystic  form  of  which  produces 
the  measles  of  the  pig,  being  the  most  com- 
mon. Another,  T,  mediocanellata,  is  de- 
veloped from  the  scolex,  which  causes 
measles  in  the  ox.  The  tope-worm  of  the 
dog,  T.  serrata,  is  the  adult  form  of  the 
scolex  which  produces  staggers  in  sheep. 
T.  Echinococcus  of  the  dog  produces  hyda- 
tids  in  man,  through  the  development  in 
man  of  its  immature  young, 
Tap-hole  (tap'hol),  n.  The  hole  m  the  pud- 
dling-furnace  through  which  the  tap-cinder 
is  let  but,  and  which  during  puddling  is 
stopped  up. 

Tap-house  (taplious),  n,  A  house  where 
liquors  are  retailed;  a  house  where  beer  is 
served  from  the  tap.  Shak. 
Taphrenchyma  (taf-ren'ki-ma),  n.  [Or. 
taphros,  a  pit,  and  enchyma,  tissue — en,  in, 
and  eheo,  to  pour.]  In  bot.  pitted,  dotted, 
or  porous  tissue;  bothrenchyma. 
Taplnage.t  n.  [Fr.  tapinois,  by  stealth.]  A 
lurking  or  skulking.  Chaucer. 
Tapioca  (tap-i-oTsa),  n.  [Native  American 
name.]  A  farinaceous  substance  prepared 
from  cassava  meal,  which,  while  moist  or 
damp,  has  been  heated  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  it  on  hot  plates.  By  this  treatment 
the  starch-grains  swell,  many  of  them  burst, 
and  the  whole  agglomerates  in  small  irregu- 
lar masses  or  lumps.  In  boiling-water  it 
swells  up  and  forms  a  viscous  jelly-like 
mass.  Ure.  See  CASSAVA. 
Tapir  (ta'pir),  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Pg. ,  f rohi  the 
native  Brazilian  name.)  An  ungulate  or 
hoofed  animal  of  the  genus  Tapirus.  The 
nose  resembles  a  small  fleshy  proboscis; 
there  are  four  toes  to  the  fore-feet,  and 
three  to  the  hind  ones.  The  South  Ameri- 
can tapir  (T.  americanus)  is  the  size  of  a 
small  ass,  with  a  brown  skin,  nearly  naked. 
The  flesh  is  eaten.  Another  American  spe- 
cies has  been  discovered  in  the  Cordilleras, 
the  back  of  which  is  covered  with  hair,  and 
the  bones  of  the  nose  more  elongated  and 


approximating  somewhat  to  the  palrcothe- 
rium.  The  T.  matai/aini.vor  nulicus  is  found 
in  the  forests  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  It 


M.il  iy  Tajiir  (T.  malayamis). 

is  larger  than  the  American  species,  and  is 
a  most  conspicuous  animal  from  the  white 
back,  rump,  and  belly  contrasting  so 
strongly  with  the  deep  sooty  black  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  as,  at  a  little  distance,  to 
give  it  the  aspect  of  being  muffled  up  in  a 
white  sheet.  The  tapirs  are  allied  both  to 
the  hog  and  to  the  rhinoceros,  but  they  are 
much  smaller  than  the  latter.  Fossil  tapirs 
are  scattered  throughout  Europe,  and 
among  them  is  a  gigantic  species.  T.  yii/".n- 
teus,  Cuv. ,  which  in  size  must  have  nearly 
equalled  the  elephant. 

Tapiridse  (ta-pii'i-de).  n.pl  The  tapir  tribe 
of  animals,  which  differ  from  the  pig  tribe 
in  possessing  only  three  toes  on  each  hind 
foot,  and  in  the  better  development  of  the 
proboscis. 

Tapiroid  (ta'pir-oid),  a.  [Tapir,  and  Gr. 
f>Wos,  resemblance.]  Allied  to  the  tapir  or 
the  tapir  family. 

Tapirotherium  (ta'pir-o-the"ri-um),n.  [  Ta- 
pir, and  Gr.  thcrion,  a  wild  beast]  A  fossil 
quadruped  of  the  eocene  period,  having  in- 
timate structural  relations  with  the  exist- 
ing tapirs. 

Tapirus  (ta'pir-us),  n.  A  genus  of  pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds.  See  TAPIR. 

Tapis  (tii-pe),  n.  [Fr.  See  TAPESTRY.  ]  Car- 
peting ;  tapestry.  Formerly  tapestry  was 
used  to  cover  the  table  in  a  council  cham- 
ber; hence,  to  be  on  or  upon  the  tapis,  to  be 
under  consideration,  or  on  the  table. 

The  house  of  lords  sat  tilt  past  five  at  ni^ht.    Lord 
Churchill  and  Lord  Godolphin  went  away,  and  gave 
no  votes  in  the  matter  which  was  ufan  the  tapis. 
Henry  Lard  Clarendon. 

Tapis  t  (ta'pis),  v.t.  To  cover  with  figures 
like  tapestry.  Holland. 

Tapiser.t  n.  [See  TAPESTRY.]  An  uphol- 
sterer; a  maker  of  tapestry.  Chaucer. 

Tapisht  (tap'ish),  v.t.  or  t.  [Prov.  E.  tappis, 
to  be  close  to  the  ground,  from  Fr.  (se)  tapir, 
tapissant,  to  squat;  of  same  origin  as  taper, 
to  bung,  to  plug.  See  TAP.]  To  cover;  to 
conceal;  to  hide;  to  lurk  in  a  covert  or  hid- 
ing-place; to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  as  par- 
tridges and  game. 

When  the  sly  beast,  tapish'd  in  bush  or  brier. 
Nor  art  nor  pains  can  rouse  out  of  his  place. 

Fairfax. 

Tapite.te.*.  To  cover  with  tapestry.  Chau- 
cer. 

Taplash  (tap'lash),  n.  [From  tap,  a  spigot, 
and  lash,  probably =lush.[  1.  Poor  beer. 

Did  ever  any  man  run  such  taplash  as  this  at  first 
broaching?  Sp.  Farter. 

2.  The  last  running  of  small-beer;  the  dregs 
or  refuse  of  liquor.  'The  taplash  of  strong 
ale  and  wine.'  HaUiwell. 

Tapling  (tap'ling),  n.  The  strong  double 
leather  made  last  to  the  end  of  each  piece 
of  a  flail. 

Tapnet  (tap'net),  n.  A  frail  or  basket  made 
of  rushes,  <£c.,  in  which  figs  are  imported. 

Tappe.t  n.     A  tap  or  spigot.     Chaucer. 

Tappet  (tap'et),  n.  [A  dim.  from  tap,  to 
strike  gently.)  1.  A  small  lever  connected 
with  the  valve  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine. —2.  Any  small  cam.  more  particu- 
larly when  it  acts  only  during  a  small  part 
of  the  revolution  of  the  axis  on  which  it  is 
fixed.  Hence  also  the  separate  teeth  of  a 
cam-wheel  employed  to  lift  a  vertical  bar 
or  stamper,  are  called  tappets  when  small, 
and  wipers  when  they  are  very  large.— 
Tappet  motion,  the  apparatus  for  working 
the  steam-valve  of  a  Cornish  steam-engine, 
consisting  of  levers  connected  to  the  valves, 
moved  at  proper  intervals  by  tappets  or 
projecting  pieces  fixed  on  a  rod  connected 
to  the  beam. 

Tappioet  (tap 'pis),  v.t.  and  i.  Same  as 
Tapish.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  So.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Tap-pickle  (tap'pik-1),  n.  The  uppermost 
ami  most  valuable  grain  in  a  stalk  of  cuts; 
IR-MCO,  Jig.  one's  most  valuable  possession; 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  chastity.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Tapping  (tap'ing),  n.  In  fury,  paracente- 
sis,  or  the  operation  of  removing  fluid  from 
any  of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  in 
which  it  has  collected  iu  large  quantity. 

Tappit-hen  (tap'it-hen),  7i.  [Scotch.]  1.  A 
lien  with  a  crest.— 2.  A  colloquial  term  de- 
notms;  a  kind  of  tankard  containing  3  quarts, 
or  according  to  some  1  quart,  so  named 
from  the  knob  on  the  lid  as  being  supposed 
to  resemble  a  crested  hen. 

Their  hostess  appeared  with  a  hu&re  pewter  mea- 
S'.'rin  '-pot.  containing  at  least  three  English  quarts, 
familiarly  denominated  a  tappit.hcn.  -S:V  //'.  Scjtl. 

Taproom  (tap'rom),  n.    A  room  in  which 
beer  is  served  from  the  tap. 
Tap-root  (tap'rbt),  n.    The  main  root  of  a 
plant  which  penetrates  the  earth  directly 
ilnwmvard  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Tap-rooted  (tap'rot-ed),  o.     Having  a  tap- 
root. 

Tapsalteerie   (tap-sal-te'ri),  adv.    Topsy- 
turvy.   Burns.    [Scotch.] 
Tapster  (tap'ster),  n.   [Tap, and  term,  -ster.] 
A  person  employed  in  a  tavern,  tfcc. ,  to  tap 
or  draw  ale  or  other  liquor. 
Taptoo  (tap-to'),  n.    A  beat  of  drum.    See 
TATTOO. 

Tapu  (ta-pnO,  »•    Same  as  Taboo. 
Tapul  (ta'pul),  n.     In  milit.  antuj.  the  sharp 
projecting  ridge  down  the  centre  of  some 
breastplates. 

Taqua-nut  (ta'kwa-nut),  n.  The  seed  or 
nut  of  the  South  American  tree  Phytelephas 
macrocarpa,  introduced  into  this  country 
under  the  uame  of  vegetable  ivory,  and  used 
as  ivory. 

Tar  (tar),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tent,  tero,  L.G.  tar, 
D.  leer,  Icel.  tjara,  G.  theer,  tar.  Origin 
unknown.  ]  1.  A  thick,  dark-coloured,  viscid 
product  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  organic  substances  and  bituminous 
minerals,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  shale,  &c. 
\Vood-tar.suchas  the  Archangel.Stockholm, 
and  American  tars  of  commerce,  is  gener- 
ally prepared  by  a  very  rude  process.  A 
conical  cavity  is  dug  iu  the  ground,  with  a 
cast-iron  pan  at  the  bottom,  from  which 
leads  a  funnel.  Billets  of  wood  (such  as 
pine  or  fir)  are  thrown  into  this  cavity,  and 
being  covered  with  turf  are  slowly  burned 
without  flame.  The  tar  which  exudes  during 
combustion  is  conducted  off  through  the 
funnel.  In  this  country  wood-tar  is  chiefly 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 
wood-vinegar  (pyroligneous  acid)  and  wood- 
spirit  (methyl  alcohol).  It  has  an  acid  re- 
action, and  contains  various  liquid  matters 
of  which  the  principal  are  methyl-acetate, 
acetone,  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series, 
and  a  number  of  oxidized  compounds,  as 
carbolic  acid.  Paraffin,  anthracene,  naph- 
thalene, chrysene.  &c.,  are  found  among  its 
solid  products.  It  possesses  valuable  anti- 
septic properties,  owing  to  the  creasote  it 
contains,  and  is  used  extensively  for  coating 
and  preserving  timber  and  iron  in  exposed 
situations,  and  for  impregnating  ships' ropes 
and  cordage.  Coal-tar  is  extensively  ob- 
tained in  Britain  in  the  process  of  gas  manu- 
facture. It  is  a  very  valuable  substance, 
in  as  much  as  the  compounds  obtained  from 
it  form  the  starting-points  in  so  many  chem- 
ical manufactures.  See  COAL-TAR.  — 2.  A 
sailor:  so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes, 
hands,  &c.  '  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
jolly  tars  are  our  men.'  Sea  song. 

In  Senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war 

A  land  commander,  and  a  tar.  Swift. 

Tar  (tar),  D.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  tarred;  ppr.  tarring. 
To  smear  with  tar;  as,  to  tar  ropes.— To  tar 
and  feather  a  person,  to  pour  heated  tar 
over  him  and  then  cover  with  feathers. 
This  mode  of  punishment,  according  to 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  is  as  old  at  least  as  the 
crusades;  it  is  a  kind  of  mob  vengeance  still 
taken  on  extremely  obnoxious  personages 
in  some  parts  of  America. 

Tart  (tar),  v.  (.  [Also  tarre,  tarr,  and  tarry, 
from  A.  Sax.  tirian,  tirigan,  tyrgan,  Sc.  targe, 
tairge,  D.  tergen,  to  irritate,  provoke,  vex. 
See  also  TARRY.]  To  incite;  to  hound;  to 
provoke.  See  TARRE. 

Tara  (ta'ra),  n.    A  kind  of  plant.    See  TARO. 

Tara-fern  (ta'ra-fern),  n.  A  species  of  fern 
(Pteris  esculenta)  from  the  root  or  rhizomt 
of  which  a  flour  was  obtained  which  formec 
a  staple  article  of  food  to  the  natives  of 


New  Zealand  before  the  settlement  by  Uie 
British. 

Tarandus  ( ta-ran'dus ),  n.  [Altered  from 
L.  tarandrus,  supposed  to  be  the  reindeer.] 
In  some  systems  of  zoology  the  specific 
name  of  the  reindeer  (Cervus  Tarandiix);  in 
others,  a  separate  genus  in  which  it  is 
classed  under  the  name  of  Tarandus  ran- 
'lifer 

Taranis  (tar'a-nis),  n.  [W.  and  Corn,  taran, 
thunder.]  A  Celtic  divinity,  n-uardcd  an 
the  evil  principle,  but  confounded  by  the 
Romans  with  Jupiter. 

Tarannon- shale  (ta-ran'on-shal),  n.  In 
y,  »{.  a  pale-coloured  shale  constituting  the 
upper  member  of  the  Llandovery  formation 
of  Silurian  rucks.  It  has  few  fossils. 

Tarantass  (tar-an-tas'),  n.  A  large  covered 
travelling  carriage  without  springs,  but 
balanced  on  long  poles  which  serve  the  pur- 
posr.aml  without  seats,much used  inRussia. 

Tarantella  (  tar-an-tel'la  ),  n.  [It.,  older 
form  tarantula,  a  spider.  See  TARA.NTII.A.] 
A  swift,  whirling  Italian  dance  in  six-eight 
measure ;  also,  the  music  suited  for  the 
dance. 

Tarantism,  Tarantismus  (ta-ran'tizm,tar- 
an-tiz'mus),  n.  [It.  tarantismo.  See  TA- 
RANTULA.] 1.  A  fabulous  disease,  said  to 
have  been  endemic  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarentum,  characterized  by  an  excessive 
desire  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  popularly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  disease  consisted  in 
a  state  of  somnolency,  which  could  not  be 
overcome  except  by  music  and  dancing.  — 
2.  A  disease  in  its  effects  resembling  St. 
Vitus's  dance  and  leaping  ague. 

Tarantula  (ta-ran'tu-la),  n.  [It.  tarantella, 
formerly  tarantola;  Fr.  tarentule,  from  L. 
Tarentum,  now  Taranto,  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  whose 
vicinity  the  ani- 
mal is  found.] 
1.  A  kind  of 
spider,  the  Ly- 
cosa  tarantula, 
found  in  some 
of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Italy. 

fur 


Tarantula  (Lycosa  tarantula), 
a.  Arrangement  of  the  eyes. 


When 

grown      it      is 
about  the  size 
of   a  chestnut, 
and     is    of    a 
brown    colour. 
Its  bite  was  at 
one    time  sup- 
posed to  be  dangerous,  and  to  cause  the  dis- 
ease called  tarantism  (which  see);  it  is  now 
known  not  to  be  worse  than  the  sting  of  a 
common  wasp. 

Such  three  weeks  of  swearing!  Saw  the  sun  ever 
such  a  swearing  people?  Have  they  been  bit  by  a 
swearing  tarantula  t  CarlyLc. 

2.  A  dance ;  also,  the  music  to  which  it  is 
performed.  See  TARANTELLA. 

Tarantulated  (ta-ran'tu-lat-ed),  p.  and  a. 
Bitten  by  a  tarantula;  suffering  from  taran- 
tism. 

Taraciuira  (tar-a-ke'ra),  n.  A  species  of 
American  lizard. 

Taraxacine  (ta-rak'sa-sin),  n.  A  crystalliz- 
able  substance  extracted  from  the  Taraxa- 
cum offinnale  or  dandelion,  and  on  which 
the  active  diuretic  and  tonic  properties  of 
the  rootstock  probably  depend. 

Taraxacum  (ta-rak'sa-kum),  n.  [From  old 
tarasacun,  Ar.  or  Per.  tarashagun,  taraxa- 
cum or  wild  endive.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Composite.  T.  officinale  is  the 
dandelion  (which  see). 

Taraxis  (ta-rak'sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  tarasso. 
to  confound.]  A  slight  inflammation  of  the 

Tarboggin  (tar-bog'in),  n.  The  name  in 
Canada  for  a  light  sleigh  or  sledge.  Also 
called  Tobomtin. 

Tarboosh,  Tarbouche  (tai-'bosh),  n.  [Ar. 
name.]  A  red  woollen  skull-cap,  usually 
ornamented  with  a  blue  silk  tassel,  and  worn 
by  the  Egyptians,  Turks,  and  Arabs;  a  fez. 

Tarcelt  (tar'sel),  n.     See  TERCEL. 

Tardationt  (tar-da'shon),  n.  [From  L.  tardo, 
tardatum,  to  make  slow,  from  tardus,  slow. 
See  TARDY.  ]  The  act  of  retarding  or  delay- 

1.  Cuvier's 
mam- 


Tardigrade  (tar'ili-grad),  a.  [L.  tat 
— tardit.1,  slow,  and  grailus,  step.]    1.  Slow- 
paced  ;  moving  or  stepping  slowly.     George 
Kliut.—V.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
Tardigrada, 

Tardigrade  ( tai'di-grad ),  n.  One  of  the 
Tardigrada. 

Tardigradoust  (tiir'di-grad-us),  o.  Moving, 
walking,  or  stepping  slowly;  Blow-paced. 
•A  slow  and  tardlgradout  animal.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Tardily  (tiii-'di-li),  ado.  In  a  tardy  manner; 
with  slow  pace  or  motion;  slowly.  Shak. 

Tardiness  (tarMi-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tardy;  as,  (a)  slowness,  or  the 
slowness  of  motion  or  pace.  (b)  Unwilling- 
ness; reluctance  manifested  by  slowness, 
(c)  Lateness ;  as,  the  tardiness  of  witnesses 
or  jurors  in  attendance;  the  tardiness  of 
students  in  attending  prayers  or  recitation. 

Tarditationt  (tar-di-ta'shon),  n.  Slowness; 
tardily.  'To  instruct  them  to  avoid  all 
snares  of  tarditation  iu  the  Lord's  affairs.' 

Tardityt  (tar'di-ti),  n.  [L.  tarditas,  from 
tardus,  slow.]  Slowness;  tardiness. 

Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of  ve- 
locity and  tardity.  Sir  K.  Digoy. 

Tardo  (tar'do),  a.  [It.]  In  music,  a  term 
signifying  that  the  piece  to  which  it  is  affixed 
is  to  be  performed  slowly. 

Tardy  (tarMi),  o.  [Fr.  tardtf,  tardy,  slow, 
backward,  as  if  from  a  form  tardimis,  from 
L.  tardus,  slow  (whence  retard).  ]  1.  Moving 
with  a  slow  pace  or  motion ;  slow.  '  Check 
the  tardy  flight  of  time.'  Sandys.— 2.  Late; 
dilatory  ;  not  being  up  to  time.  'The  tardy 
plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd.'  Waller. 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in  his 
payments. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  re- 
luctance; unwilling  to  move  or  act;  hang- 
ing back.  '  Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with 
mercy  brave.'  Prior.— To  take  one  tardy. t 
to  take  or  come  upon  cue  unprepared,  un- 
ready, or  unaware. 

But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 

And  darest  presume  to  be  so  hardy. 

To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  afresh, 

I'll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh.  Hudibras. 

Tardyt  (tar'di),!).!.  pret.  &  pp.  tardied;  ppr. 
tardying.  To  delay;  to  make  tardy;  to  hin- 
der. 

Which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command.  ShaK. 

Tare  (tar),  n.    [Probably  shortened  from 
some  of  the  provincial  names  such  as  tare- 
JUck,  targrass,  which  seem  to  be  from  the 
provincial  tare,  brisk,  eager ;  comp.  quick- 
grass.]     The   common  name  of   different 
species  of  Vicia,  a  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  known  also  by  the  name  of  vetch. 
There  are  numerous  species  and  Varieties 
of  tares  or  vetches,  many  of  which  have 
been  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  gen- 
eral cultivation,  but  that  which  is  found 
best  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
the  common  tare  (Vicia  saliva),  of  which 
there  are  two  principal  varieties,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  tare.  They  afford  excellent 
food  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  hence  are 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Europe. 
(See  VETCH.)    The  name  tare  is  also  given 
to  two  British  vetches  which  are  sometimes 
separated  from  Vicia  under  the  name  of 
Ervum,  E.  hirsutum,  or  hairy  tare,  and  K. 
tetraspermwn,  or  smooth  tare.     Both  are 
annuals,  and  are  found  growing  in  fields  and 
hedges.     The  tare  mentioned  iu  Scripture 
(Mat.  xiii.  86)  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lolium 
temulentum  or  darnel  (which  see). 
Tare  (tar),  n.     [Fr.  tare,  Pr.  It.  and  Sp.  tara, 
O  Sp  atara,  tare;  from  Ar.  tarha,  or,  with 
the  article,  at-tarha,  waste,  tare.]    In  com. 
a  deduction  made  from  the  gross  weight  of 
goods  as  equivalent  to  the  real  or  approxi- 
mate weight  of  the  cask,  box,  bag,  or  other 
package  containing  them.    Tare  is  said  to 
be  real  when  the  true  weight  of  the  package 
is  known  and  allowed  for,  average  when  it 
is  estimated  from  similar  known  cases,  and 
customary  when  a  uniform  rate  is  deducted. 
Tare  (tar),  i>.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tared;  ppr.  tantig. 
To  ascertain  or  mark  the  amount  of  tare. 


ing;  retardation.  Bailey. 
Tardigrada  (tar'di-gra-da),  n.  pi.  1.  Ci 
name  for  the  first  family  of  edentate 
mals  or  quadrupeds,  comprising,  of  living 
genera,  the  sloth  only.  See  SLOTH. —2.  A 
family  of  mites.  Same  as  Macrobiotidce 
(which  see). 


Tare  ( tar),  a  pret.  of  tear,  now  obsolete  or 
poetical. 


That  fare  each  other 


gons  of  the  prime 

n  their  slime.     Tennyson 


Tarantella  (tar-en-tella),  71.  Same  as  Ta- 
rantella. 

Tarentism(ta-ren'tizm),o.  Same  as  Taran- 
tism (which  see). 
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Tarentula  (ta-ren'tu-la),  ».  Same  as  Ta- 
rantula. 

Targant,  Torgant  (tarX-ant,  tor'gant),  a. 
[A  corruption  for torqitent,  from  L.  ((//••, 
tur<iuenti*.  ppr.  of  torqueo,  to  twist]    lu 
her.  see  TORO.VED. 

Targe  (tiirj).  »-  A  target  or  shield.  See 
TARGET,  1.  [Xow  only  poetical,  j 

Woe  is  my  heart 

That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought, 
AVh.KL-  ra-s  Chained  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
btepp'd  before  targes  of  proof,  caimot  be  found. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu. 

That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 

\Vliose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 

Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside.    Sir  11 .  Salt. 

Targe,  Tairge  (tarj,  tarj),*.*.  [A.  Sax.  tiri- 
aan,  tyrrtan,  1).  teniell.  to  vex.  provoke,  irri- 
tate. See  TAR,  to 'incite.]  [Scotch.]  1.  To 
heat;  to  strike.— 2.  To  keep  in  order  or 
under  discipline. 

Callum  Beg  took  this  opportunity  of  discharging 
an  obligation,  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary 
tailor  of  Slioch  nan  Ivor;  and,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, forged  him  tightly  till  the  finishing  of  the  job. 

3.  To  rate  or  reprimand  severely. — 4.  To  ex- 
ercise; to  catechize  or  cross-examine  se- 
verely. Burns. 

Target  (tar'get),  n.  [Formerly  written  also 
targuet,  a  dim.  form  from  O.Fr.  targue  (also 
targe),  '  a  kind  of  targuet  or  shield  almost 
square'  (Cotgram) ;  targue,  'armed  or  cov- 
ered with  a  targvet'  (Cotgrave);  the  French 
being  probably  taken  from  O.H.G.  zarga, 
Mod.  G.  zarge,  a  frame,  border,  brim,  &c. 
The  word  in  similar  forms  is  widely  spread, 
probably  by  borrowing.  ]  1.  A  shield  or 
buckler  of  a  small  kind,  circular  in  form, 


Leather-covered  Highland  Target. 

cut  out  of  ox-hide,  mounted  on  light  but 
strong  wood,  and  strengthened  by  bosses, 
spikes,  &c.,  often  covered  externally  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  ornamental  work. 

These  four  came  all  a-front  and  mainly  thrust  at 
me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their 
seven  points  in  my  target,  thus.  Shak. 

2.  The  mark  set  up  to  be  aimed  at  in 
archery,  musketry,  or  artillery  practice  and 
the  like.  An  archery  target  usually  con- 
sists of  leather  or  canvas  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  painted  with  concentric  rings  of  various 
colours,  the  centre  generally  golden.  The  tar- 
gets used  in  rifle  practice  in  Britain  are  gen- 
erally square  or  oblong  metal  plates,  and  are 
divided  into  three  or  more  sections,  called 
bull's-eye,  inner  (or  centre),  and  outer,  count- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  target  to  its 
edges ;  some  targets  have  an  additional  di- 
vision called  a  mug-pie,  situated  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner.  It  is  the  marksman's 
aim  to  put  his  shots  as  near  the  central 
point  as  possible,  as  if  he  hits  the  bull's-eye 
there  are  counted  in  his  favour  5  points, 
the  centre  4  points,  the  magpie  3  points, 
and  the  outer  2  points  or  some  similar  pro- 
portions. 

Targeted  (tar'get-ed),  a.  Furnished  or 
armed  with  a  target;  having  a  defensive 
covering  like  a  target.  '  Not  rough  and  tar- 
geted as  the  rhinoceros.'  Bp.  Gauden. 

Targeteer,  Targetier  (tar-get-ey),  n.  One 
armed  with  a  target. 

For  horsemen  and  for  targetiers  none  could  with  him 
compare.  Chapman. 

Targum.  (tar'gum),  n.  [Chal.  targ&m,  inter- 
pretation, from  targem,  to  interpret)  A 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  in  the  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  which  became  necessary 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Hebrew 
began  to  die  out  as  the  popular  language. 
The  Targum,  long  preserved  by  oral  trans- 
mission, does  not  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  until  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  ancient  and 
valuable  of  the  extant  Targums  are  those 
ascribed  to  or  called  after  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan Ben  Uzziel.  All  the  Targums  taken 


together  form  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  of 
the  ( ild  Testament,  except  Neuemiah,  Ezra, 
and  Daniel. 

Targumist  (tar'gnm-ist),  n.  The  writer  of 
a  Targiuu  ;  one  versed  iu  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Targums.  Milton. 

Tarhood  (uir'lmd).  H.  The  slate  of  being  a 
tar  i  ir  sailor;  sailors  collectively.  //.  Walpole. 

Tarian  (tart-an  ).  n.  [W.]  A  kind  of  an- 
cient British  sliieM. 

Tariff(tnr'if),  n.  [Fr.  ten/,  Sp.  tarijit.  from 
the  Ar.  tarif,  explanation,  information,  ;i 
list  of  things,  particularly  of  fees  to  be  paid, 
from  'arafa,  to  inform.  ]  1.  A  list  or  table 
of  L'uods  with  the  duties  or  customs  to  be 
paid  for  the  same,  either  on  importation  or 
exportation;  a  list  or  table  of  duties  or 
customs  to  be  paid  on  goods  imported  or 
exported  whether  such  duties  are  imposed 
by  the  government  of  a  country  K 
on  by  the  governments  of  two  countries 
holding  commerce  with  each  other.  The 
principle  of  a  tariff  depends  upon  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  state  by  which  it  is 
framed,  and  the  details  are  constantly  fluc- 
tuating with  the  change  of  interests  and  the 
wants  of  the  community,  or  in  pursuance 
of  commercial  treaties  with  other  states.— 

2.  A  table  or  scale  of  charges  generally. — 

3.  In  the  United  States,  the  term  applied  to 
a  law  of  congress  fixing  the  import  duties. 

Tariff  (tar'if),  v.t.  To  make  a  list  of  duties 
on,  as  on  imported  goods. 

Tarin  (tarlu),  n.    [Fr.]   The  siskin. 

Tarlatan  (tarta-tan),  n.  [Perhaps  Milanese 
tarlantaniut,  linsey-woolsey.]  A  thin  cotton 
stuff,  resembling  gauze,  used  in  ladies' 
dresses. 

Tarn  ( tarn ),  n.  [Icel.  tjorn,  a  tarn.]  1.  A 
small  mountain  lake  or  pool,  especially  one 
which  has  no  visible  feeders.  '  Fled  like  a 
glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn.'  Teniiii^m. 

And  soon  a  score  of  fires  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen,      .  . 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

2.  A  bog;  a  marsh;  a  fen.  [Local.] 
Tarnation  (t&r-na'shon),  n.  A  euphemistic 
substitute  for  Damnation:  a  softened  oath 
in  use  among  Americans.  Used  also  adjec- 
tively  and  adverbially;  as,  it's  tarnation 
strange.  'A  tarnation  long  word.'  Ld. 
Lytton. 

Tarnish  (tartrish),  v.  t.  [Fr.  ternir,  to  make 
dim,  ppr.  ternittant,  from  O.H.G.  tarnjan, 
to  cover,  to  conceal;  cog.  A.  Sax.  demon,  Sc. 
dern,  to  conceal,  to  hide  ;  A.  Sax.  derne,  se- 
cretly.] l.Tosoilbyan  alteration  induced  by 
the  air,  or  by  dust,  and  the  like;  to  diminish 
or  destroy  the  lustre  of;  to  sully;  as,  to  tarnish 
a  metal ;  to  tarnish  gilding ;  to  tarnish  the 
brightness  or  beauty  of  colour.  —2.  To  give, 
as  to  gold  or  silver,  a  pale  or  dim  cast  with- 
out either  polishing  or  burnishing  it.— a  To 
diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  of;  to  cast  a 
stain  upon;  to  sully;  as,  to  tarnish  reputa- 
tion or  honour. 

Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  discover 
nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish  the 
glory,  and  weaken  the  example  of  the  suffering. 

Jeremy  Cottier. 

Tarnish  (tar'nish),  v.i.  To  lose  lustre;  to 
become  dull;  as,  polished  substances  or 
gilding  will  tarnish  in  the  course  of  time. 

If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great 
many  see  it,  or  the  music  should  run  mostly  into  one 
man  s  ears,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made  in- 
closure.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Tarnish  (tar'nish),  n.  A  spot;  a  blot;  soiled 
state. 

Tarnisher  (tar'nish-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  tarnishes. 

Taro  (ta'ro),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Colocasia,  C.  esmlenta,  C.  mac- 
rorhiza,  and  other  species,  nat.  order  Ar- 
acese,  cultivated  in  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
the  sake  of  its  esculent  root,  which,  although 
pungent  and  acrid  in  its  natural  state,  be- 
comes mild  and  palatable  by  washing  or 
boiling  after  being  deprived  of  its  rind.  A 
pleasant  flour  is  also  made  of  the  roots  or 
tuber,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  spinach. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  allied  Cala- 
dium  esmlenta,  whose  tuberous  root  and 
leaves  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Taro  (ta'ro),  n.  A  Maltese  money  of  account, 
worth  about  lijd.  sterling. 

Taroc  (tar'ok).  n.  A  game  at  cards  played 
with  seventy-eight  cards. 

Tarpan  (tar'pan),  n.  The  mid  horse  of 
Tartary,  belonging  to  one  of  those  races 
which  are  by  some  authorities  regarded  as 
original,  and  not  descended  from  domestic 
animals.  They  are  not  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary mule,  are  migratory,  and  have  a  toler- 


ably acute  sense  of  smell.  Their  colour  is 
invariably  tan  or  mouse,  with  blaek  mane 
and  taiL  During  the  cold  season  their  hair 


Tarpan  of  Xorthern  Asia. 

is  long  and  soft,  lying  so  close  as  to  feel  like 
a  bear's  fur,  and  then  it  is  grizzled;  in  sum- 
mer it  falls  much  away,  leaving  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  on  the  back  and  loins.  They 
are  sometimes  captured  by  the  Tartars,  but 
are  reduced  with  great  difficulty  to  subjec- 
tion. 

Tarpaulin,  Tarpauling  (tar.pa'lin,  tar-via'- 
liug),7i.  [jfur.and  O.E. pauling,  a  covering 
for  a  cart  or  wagon,  equivalent  to  palling. 
See  PALL.]  1.  Canvas  well  daubed  with  tar, 
and  used  to  cover  the  hatchways,  boats,  etc., 
on  shipboard,  and  also  to  protect  agricul- 
tural produce,  goods  in  transit,  etc.,  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather.— 2.  A  sailor's  hat 
covered  with  painted  or  tarred  cloth ;  a 
painted  or  tarred  canvas  cover  generally.— 
3.  A  sailor.  [Colloq.] 

To  a  landsman,  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were 
called,  seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  rnce. 

M:u\ntlay. 

Written  also  TarpawKng. 
Tarpeian  ( tar-pe'i-an ).  a.  Epithet  of  a 
roek  on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  Rome  over 
which  persons  convicted  of  treason  to  the 
state  were  hurled.  It  was  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  from  Tarpeia,  a  vestal 
virgin  of  Rome,  and  daughter  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline,  who, 
covetous  of  the  golden  bracelets  worn  by 
the  Sabine  soldiery,  opened  the  gate  to  them 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  what  they  wore 
on  their  left  arms.  Disgusted  with  her 
treachery  they  overwhelmed  and  crushed 
her  to  death  with  their  shields,  and  she  was 
buried  at  the  base  of  the  rock. 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarfeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him.  Shak. 

Tarquinish  (tar/k\vin-ish),<t.  Like 
a  king  of  Rome;  proud;  haughty. 

Tarrace,  Tarrass  (tar'as),  n.  [G.  tarrass, 
trass,  tarrace,  probably  of  similar  origin  to 
Fr.  terrasse,  earthwork,  from  tene,  L.  terra, 
earth.]  A  volcanic  earth  of  the  Eifel  dis- 
trict of  the  Rhine  used  as  a  cement;  also,  a 
plaster  or  cement  made  in  Holland  from  a 
soft  rock  near  Collen.  Written  also  Terrace 
and  Trass.  See  TRASS. 

Tarragon  (tarVgon),  n.  [O.Fr.  tarpon  (Mod. 
Fr.  estragon),  Sp.  taragona,  It.  targone,  tar- 
ragon, from  L.L.  name  draco,  for  the  proper 
Latin  name  dracitncuhts,  a  dim.  of  draco,  a 
dragon.  ]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Artemisia, 
A.  Dramnculus,  used  for  perfuming  vinegar 
in  France. 

Tarret  (tar),  v.t  To  stimulate;  to  urge  on; 
to  provoke.  See  TAR,  to  provoke. 

Like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarrt  him  on. 

SiiftJk. 

Tarriance  (tai'i-ans),  n.  [From  tarry.]  A 
tarrying ;  delay  ;  lateness.  [Obsolete  or 
poetical.] 

So  feared  the  king. 

And.  after  two  days'  tamance  there,  remrn'd. 
Tennysm. 

Tarrier  (tart-er),  n.  A  dog.  See  TERRIER. 
Tarrier  (tar'i-er),  n.  One  who  or  that  w  hich 

tarries  or  delays. 

Writs  of  error  are  the  farriers  that  keep  his  client 

undoing  somewhat  the  longer.      Sir  T.  Cfverbury. 

Tarrock  (tar'ok).  n.  [Greenland  tatarrok, 
tarrock.]  A  name  given  to  the  young  of 
the  Lams  tridactyltis,  or  kittiwake  gull. 
See  KITTIWAKB. 

Tarrow  (tar'o),  v.i.  To  delay;  to  hesitate; 
to  feel  reluctance ;  to  loathe ;  to  refuse. 
[Scotch.] 

Tarry  (tart),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  tarried;  ppr 
tarrying.  ['  This  word  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  confusion  of  two  others,  .  .  .  These  two 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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are  (1)  A.  Sax.  tiriait,  tyiyan,  to  irritate, 
vex,  to  'tarre'  on,  as  when  one  sets  on  a 
ilnu'.  l>u.  tenjen,  to  provoke,  O.Fr.  tarier,  to 
irritate,  torment;  and  (2)  O.Fr.  taryier,  to 
delay,  from  L.  tin-dare.  In  borrowing  the 
latter  Word.  English  has  allowed  it  to  ap- 
proach the  form  of  the  former.'  Skeat. 
L.  tardare  is  from  tardus,  slow,  whence 
tardy.]  1.  To  stay;  to  sojourn;  to  abide;  to 
continue;  to  lodge. 

Tarry  all  night  and  wash  your  feet.     Gen.  xix.  2. 

2.  To  stay  or  remain  huliiud;  to  wait. 
Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you. 

Ex.  xxiv.  14. 

3.  To  put  off  going  or  coming;  to  delay;  to 
loiter;  to  defer. 

Come  down  to  me,  tarry  not.          Gen.  xlv.  9. 
A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound, 

Cries,  boatman,  do  not  tarry, 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry.  Campbell. 

SY\.  To  abide,  continue,  lodge,  await,  loiter. 
Tarry  (tart),  v.t.    To  wait  for. 

I  cannot  tarry  dinner.  Sftai. 

He  tli.it  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must 
tarry  the  grinding.  Shak. 

Tarry  t  (tart),  n.    Delay;  stay. 

Tarry  (tart),  o.  Consisting  of  tar,  or  like  tar; 
partaking  of  the  character  of  tar ;  smeared 
with  tar.—  Tarry  fingers,  thieving  fingers; 
pilfering  fingers.  [Scotch.] 

The  gipsies  hae  tarry  fingers,  and  ye  wud  need  an 
e'e  in  your  neck  to  watch  them.  Gait. 

Tarsal  ( tar'sal ),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
tarsus  or  instep;  as,  the  tarsal  bones.— 2.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids;  as, 
the  tarsal  cartilages. 

Tarse  (tars),  n.  The  same  as  Tarsus  (which 
see). 

Tarsel  (tar'sel),  n.  A  kind  of  hawk;  a 
tiercel. 

Tarsi.    See  TARSUS. 

Tarsia,  Tarsiatura  (tiir'si-a,  tjir'si-a-tu"ra), 
n.  [It.]  A  kind  of  mosaic  wood-work  or 
marquetry  much  in  favour  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  executed  by  inlay- 
ing pieces  of  wood  of  different  colours  and 
shades  into  panels  of  walnut-wood,  so  as  to 
represent  landscapes,  architectural  scenes, 
figures,  fruit,  flowers,  &c. 

Tarsier  (tar'si-er),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
genus  Tarsius  (which  see). 

Tarsius  (tiir'si-us),  n.  [From  tarsus.]  A 
genus  of  quadrmnanous  mammals  of  the 
lemur  family  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. In  this  genus  the  bones  of  the  tar- 
sus are  very  much  elongated,  which  gives 
the  feet  and  hands  adisproportionate  length. 
Tarsius  spectrum,  the  tarsier,  seems  to  be 
the  only  species  known.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  fawn-brown  in  colour,  with 
large  ears,  large  eyes,  and  a  long  tufted  tail. 
It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  lives  among 
trees.  Its  favourite  food  is  lizards. 

Tarso-metatarsus(tar's6-me-ta-tar"sus),n. 
The  single  bone  in  the  leg  of  birds  produced 
by  the  union  and  ankylosis  of  the  lower  or 
distal  portion  of  the  tarsus  with  the  whole 
of  the  metatarsus. 

Tarsprraphy  (tar-sor'ra-fl),  n.  [Tarsus,  a 
cartilage  of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  raphe,  seam, 
suture,  from  rapto,  to  sew.]  In  mrg.  an 
operation  for  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
opening  between  the  eyelids  when  it  is  en- 
larged by  surrounding  cicatrices.  Dungli- 
non. 

Tarsotomy  ( tar-sot'6-mi ),  n.  [  Tarsus,  a 
cartilage  of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  tome,  a  cut- 
ting, from  temno,  to  cut.]  In  surg.  the  sec- 
tion or  removal  of  the  tarsal  cartilages. 
Dunglixon. 

Tarsus  (tar'sus),  n.  pi.  Tarsi  (tar's!).  [Gr. 
torsos,  any  broad,  flat  surface,  torsos  podos, 
the  flat  part  of  the  foot.  ]  1.  In  anat.  (a)  that 
part  of  the  foot  which  in  man  is  popularly 
known  as  the  ankle,  the  front  of  which  is 
tailed  the  instep.  It  corresponds  with  the 
wrist  of  the  upper  limb  or  arm,  and  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os 
calcis  (heel),  os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and 
three  others,  called  ossa  cuueiformia.  See 
FOOT.  (&)  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firm- 
ness and  shape.  —2.  In  entom.  the  last  segment 
of  the  leg.  It  is  divided  into  several  joints, 
the  last  being  generally  terminated  by  a 
claw,  which  is  sometimes  single  and  some- 
times double.— 3.  In  ornith.  that  part  of  the 
leg  (or  properly  the  foot)  of  birds  which  ex- 
tends from  the  toes  to  the  first  joint  above; 
the  shank.  The  single  bone  of  this  portion 
corresponds  with  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
conjoined.  See  TAKSO-ME1ATARSUS. 


Tart  (tart),  a.  [A.  Sax.  tcart,  acid,  sharp, 
from  stem  of  teran,  to  tear.)  1.  Sharp  to 
the  taste;  acidulous;  as,  a  tart  apple. — 
2.  Sharp;  keen;  severe;  as,  a  tart  reply;  tart 
language;  a  tart  rebuke. 

\Vhy  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings.  Shak. 

Tart  (tart),  n.  [Fr.  tarte,  tourte,  Sp.  torta, 
tarta.  It.  torta,  tart,  from  L.  tortia,  ppr.  of 
torqueo.to  twist;  originally  any  thing  twisted, 
then,  specifically,  a  piece  of  pastry  in  a 
twisted  form.  Comp.  a  roll,  from  being 
rolled.  ]  A  species  of  small  open  pie  or  piece 
of  pastry,  consisting  of  fruit  baked  and  iii- 
closed  in  paste. 

Tartan,  Tartane  (tartan),  n.  [Fr.  tartane, 
It.  Sp.  and  Pg.  tartana,  from  Ar.  taridah, 
a  kind  of  vessel  specially  adapted  for  trans- 
porting horses.]  A  vessel  used  in  the  Medi- 


terranean both  for  commercial  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  furnished  with  a  single 
mast  on  which  is  rigged  a  large  lateen  sail; 
and  with  a  bowsprit  and  fore-sail.  When 
the  wind  is  aft  a  square  sail  is  generally 
hoisted  like  a  cross-jack. 

I  set  out  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane, 
and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  called  Cassis. 
Addison. 

Tartan  (tar'tan),  n.  [Fr.  tiretaine,  tirtaine, 
linsey-woolsey.  Of  unknown  origin.]  A 
well-known  species  of  cloth,  checkered  or 
cross-barred  with  threads  of  various  colours. 
It  was  originally  made  of  wool  or  silk,  and 
constituted  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
Scottish  Highland  clans,  each  clan  having 
its  own  peculiar  pattern.  An  endless  va- 
riety of  fancy  tartans  are  now  manufactured 
for  ladies'  dresses,  some  of  wool,  others  of 
silk,  others  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  of  silk 
and  cotton.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
checkered  patterns  themselves  in  which  the 
cloth  is  woven,  and  which  is  frequently 
printed  or  painted  on  various  surfaces,  as 
paper,  wood,  &c. 

Mac  Callummore's  heart  will  be-  as  cold  as  death 
can  make  it,  when  his  heart  does  not  warm  to  the 
tartan.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tartan  (tar'tan),  a.  Consisting  of,  made 
from,  or  resembling  tartan;  as,  a  tartan 
plaid  or  shawl. 

Tartar  (tartar),  n.  [Fr.  tartre,  It.  and  Sp. 
tartaro,  L.L.  tartarum,  the  hard  deposit  in 
wine  casks.  '  It  is  called  tartar,'  says  Para- 
celsus, '  because  it  produces  oil,  water,  tinc- 
ture, and  salt,  which  burn  the  patient  as 
Tartarus  (hell)  does.'  Another  derivation 
is  from  Ar.  dourd,  sediment,  lees,  dregs.  ] 
Impure  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  called  also 
argal  or  argol,  deposited  from  wines  com- 
pletely fermented,  and  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  casks  in  the  form  of  a  hard  crust,  vary- 
ing from  pale  pink  to  dark  red  according  as 
it  has  separated  from  white  or  red  wines. 
When  tartar  is  purified  it  is  quite  white,  and 
forms  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  much  used 
in  dyeing,  and  also  in  medicine  as  a  laxative 
and  diuretic.  See  CKEAM.  —  Salt  of  tartar, 
carbonate  of  potassium  obtained  by  calcin- 
ing cream  of  tartar. — Soluble  tartar,  neutral 
tartrate  of  potassium  salt,  obtained  by  add- 
ing cream  ol  tartar  to  a  hot  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium  till  all  effervescence 
ceases.  It  has  a  mild  saline,  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  laxative.— 
Tartar  emetic,  a  double  tartrate  of  potass- 
ium and  antimony,  an  important  compound 
used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic,  purgative, 
diaphoretic,  sedative,  febrifuge,  and  coun- 
ter-irritant—Tartar of  the  teeth,  anearthy- 
like  substance  which  occasionally  concretes 
upon  the  teeth,  and  is  deposited  from  the 


saliva.     It  consists  of  salivary  mucus,  ani- 
mal matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
Tartart  (tartar),  n.    LL.  Tartarus.]    Hell. 

Follow  me. — To  the  gates  of   Tartar,  thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  wit.  Shut:. 

Tartar  (tartar),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Tatar. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  of  France, 
the  hordes  of  the  Tatar  race  were  devastat- 
ing Eastern  Europe,  news  of  their  ravages 
were  brought  to  the  pious  king,  who  ex- 
claimed thereupon  with  horror,  '  Well  may 
they  be  called  Tartars,  for  their  deeds  are 
those  of  fiends  from  Tartarus.'  The  appo- 
siteness  of  the  appellation  thus  metamor- 
phosed made  it  be  received,  and  from  that 
time  French  authors — and  after  them  the 
rest  of  Europe— have  called  the  Tatar*, 
Tartars.]  1.  A  native  of  Tartary;  a  name 
rather  loosely  applied  to  members  of  various 
Mongolian  or  Turanian  peoples  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  —  2.  A  name  given  to  couriers  em- 
ployed by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by  the 
European  ambassadors  in  Constantinople. — 
3.  A  person  of  a  keen"  irritable  temper ;  as 
applied  to  a  woman,  a  shrew ;  a  vixen ;  as, 
she's  a  regular  tartar. — To  catch  a  tartar, 
to  lay  hold  of  or  encounter  a  person  who 
proves  too  strong  for  the  assailant. 
Tartar  (tartar),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Tar- 
tars. 

Tartarean,  Tartareous  (tar-ta're-an,  tar- 
ta're-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  Tartarus. 
Tartareous  (tar-ta're-us),  a.  1.  Consisting 
of  tartar;  resembling  tartar  or  partaking  of 
its  properties. — 2.  In  bot.  having  a  rough 
crumbling  surface,  like  the  thallus  of  some 
lichens.  —  Tartare&us  moss,  a  lichen,  the 
Lecanora  tartarea,  which  yields  the  red  and 
blue  cudbear,  and  is  the  source  of  litmus. 
Tartarian,  Tartaric  ( tar-ta'ri-an,  tar-tar'- 
ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Tartary,  in  Asia. 
Tartaric  (tar-tar'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  from  tartar.  —  Tartaric  acid 
(C4H606),  the  acid  of  tartar.  It  exists  in 
grape  juice,  in  tamarinds,  and  several  other 
fruits;  but  principally  in  bitartrate  of  pot- 
assium, or  cream  of  tartar,  from  which  it  is 
usually  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
rhombic  prisms,  transparent  and  colourless, 
and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  inodorous 
and  very  sour  to  the  taste.  A  high  temper- 
ature decomposes  it,  giving  rise  to  several 
new  products.  The  solution  of  tartaric  acid 
acts  with  facility  upon  those  metals  which 
decompose  water,  as  iron  and  zinc.  Tartaric 
acid  is  dibasic;  its  salts  are  called  tartrates. 
Tartaric  acid  has  a  most  remarkable  dispo- 
sition to  form  double  salts,  as  the  tarti'ate 
of  potassium  and  sodium  or  Rochelle  salts; 
the  tartrate  of  potassium  and  antimony,  or 
tartar  emetic.  There  are  five  modifications 
of  tartaric  acid^  characterized  chiefly  by  the 
differences  in  the  action  exerted  by  them 
upon  a  ray  of  polarized  light;  such  as  dextro- 
or  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  Isevo-tartaric  acid 
para-tartaric  or  racemic  acid,  meso-tartaric 
acid,  and  meta-tartaric  acid.  Tartaric  acid 
is  largely  employed  as  a  discharge  in  calico- 
printing,  and  for  making  soda-powders.  In 
medicine  it  is  used  in  small  doses  as  a  re- 
frigerant. 
Tartarine  (tarta-rin),  n.  An  old  name  of 

Tartarization  (tarta-riz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  tartarizing  or  of  forming  tartar. 

Tartarize  (tartar-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tar- 
tarized;  ppr.  tartarizing.  To  impregnate 
with  tartar;  to  refine  by  means  of  the  salt 
of  tartar. 

Tartarous  (tartar-us),  a.  Containing  tar- 
tar; consisting  of  tartar,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 

Tartarous  (tartar-us),  a.  Resembling,  re- 
lating to,  or  characteristic  of  a  Tartar;  wild; 
savage;  ill-conditioned;  ill-natured.  'The 
tartarous  moods  of  common  men.'  B.Jonson. 

Tartarum  (tarta-rum),  n.  A  preparation 
of  tartar,  called  -petrified  tartar. 

Tartarus  (tarta-rus),  «.  [Gr.  Tartans.}  A 
deep  and  sunless  abyss,  according  to  Homer 
and  the  earlier  Greek  mythology,  as  far 
below  Hades  as  earth  is  below  heaven.  It 
was  closed  by  iron  gates,  and  in  it  Jupiter 
imprisoned  the  rebel  Titans.  Later  poets 
describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked  receive  their  due  pun- 
ishment; and  sometimes  the  name  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

Tartaryt  (tarta-ri),  «.   Tartarus.   Spenser. 

Tarterinet  (tar'ter-iu),  n.  A  kind  of  silk 
stuff,  said  to  have  been  so  named  because 
obtained  from  the  Tartars  (Tatars). 

Tartish  (tart'ish),  a.    Somewhat  tart. 


ch,  c/iain;     ch,  Sc.  loch; 


j,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     1R,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  uiig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Tartlet  (tartlet),  n.  A  small  tart;  a  piece 
of  pastry.  Let.  Lt/tlon. 

Tartly  (tiirt'li),  adr.  In  a  tart  manner;  as, 
(a)  sharply;  with  acidity  of  taste.  (6)  Sharp- 
ly; with  severity;  as,  to  reply  or  rebuke 
tartly,  (c)  With  sourness  of  aspect. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!— He  is  of  a  very 
melancholy  disposition.  Shak. 

Tartness  (tiirt'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  tart:  (a)  sharpness  to  the  taste; 
acidity;  as,  the  tartness  of  wine  or  fruit. 
(&)  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner;  acer- 
bity; keenness;  severity;  as,  the  tartness  of 
his  rebuke.— Acrimony,  Tartness,  tfrc.  See 
ACRIMONY.— SYN.  Sourness,  keen  ness,  sever- 
ity, acrimony,  asperity,  acerbity,  harshness. 

Tartrate  (tar'trat),  n.  [From  tartar.}  A 
salt  of  tartaric  acid;  as,  tartrate  of  potassa; 
tu i-t rate  of  soda.  Some  of  the  tartrates  are 
neutral,  as  the  tartrates  of  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  lime;  others  are  acid,  as  the 
acid  tartrate  of  ethyl,  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potash  or  tartar.  The  tartrates  have  the 
general  formulae  MH.H4C4O6,  and  M2H4 
C4O6,  where  M  represents  a  monovalent 
metal.  The  salts  represented  by  the  first 
formula  exhibit  an  acid  reaction.  A  large 
number  of  double  tartrates  are  also  known. 

Tartuffe,  Tartufe  (tar-tof),n.  [Fr.  tartvje, 
A  hypocrite,  from  Tartufe,  the  name  of  the 
principal  character  in  Moliere's  celebrated 
comedy.]  A  hypocritical  pretender  to  devo- 
tion; a  hypocrite. 

artuffish,  Tartufish  (tiir-tdf'ish),  a.  [See 
above.]  Hypocritical;  rigid  or  precise  in 
behaviour. 

God  help  her,  said  I ;  she  has  some  mother-in-law, 
or  tartttfish  aunt,  or  nonsensical  old  woman,  to  con- 
sult upon  the  occasion  as  well  as  myself.  Sterne, 

Tartufflsm  (tar-tbf  'izm),  n.  The  practice 
of  a  tartuffe  or  hypocritical  devotee. 

Tar-water  (tarVa-ter),  n.  1.  A  cold  infu- 
sion of  tar,  which  was  formerly  a  celebrated 
remedy  for  many  chronic  affections,  espe- 
cially of  the  lungs;  as,  Bp.  Berkeley's  cele- 
brated treatise  on  tar-water,  —  2.  The  am- 
moniacal  water  obtained  by  condensation 
in  the  process  of  gas  manufacture. 

Tar-well  (tar'wel),  n.  In  gas  manuf.  a  re- 
ceptacle in  which  is  collected  the  tarry 
liquid  which  separates  from  the  gas  when 
it  leaves  the  condensers. 

Tast  (tas),  ?i.    [Fr.]  A  heap;  a  pile.   Chaucer, 

Tasce  (tas),  n.     Same  as  Tasse,  Tasset. 

Tasco  (tas'ko),  n.  A  sort  of  clay  for  making 
melting-pots. 

Tasimeter  (ta-zim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  tasis,  a 
stretching, tension,  from  £eino,to  stretch, and 
metron,a  measure.]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Mr.  Edison  of  America  for  measuring 
extremely  slight  variations  of  pressure,  and 
by  means  of  these  other  variations,  such  as 
those  of  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  It 
depends  on  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  carbon 
introduced  into  the  course  of  an  electric 
current  offers  a  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  current,  which  diminishes  in  a  very 
marked  degree  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  pressure  exerted  on  the  carbon.  A  small 
disc  of  carbon  and  another  of  vulcanite  are 
held  together  between  two  platinum  but- 
tons, which  may  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  a  strip  of 
some  substance  like  gelatine,  which  con- 
tracts and  expands  with  great  readiness,  is 
so  placed  that  by  its  variations  in  magni- 
tude it  varies  the  pressure  on  one  of  the 
platinum  buttons,  and  hence  on  the  carbon 
disc.  The  variations  thus  produced  in  the 
force  of  the  electric  current  are  measured 
by  a  very  delicate  galvanometer,  which  is 
also  placed  in  the  circuit.  So  delicate  is  the 
instrument  that  the  heat  of  the  hand  held 
a  few  inches  off  causes  a  deflection  of  the 
needle;  while  by  a  slight  alteration  in  form 
the  weight  and  vital  heat  of  the  minutest 
insect  may  be  determined. 

Tasimetric  (taz-i-met'rik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  tasimeter;  made  by  the  tasimeter; 
as,  tasimetric  experiments. 

Task  (task),  n.  [O.Fr.  tasque,  tasche,  Mod. 
Fr.  tuche,  a  task,  from  L.L.  tasca,  by  meta- 
thesis from  taxa  (=tacsa),  from  t.  taxo,  to 
rate,  to  tax.  See  TAX,  also  TASTE.]  1.  Busi- 
ness imposed  by  another,  often  a  definite 
quantity  or  amount  of  labour;  work  to  be 
done;  what  duty  or  necessity  imposes;  duty 
or  duties  collectively.  '  My  ta.sk  of  servile 
toil.'  Milton. 

O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side  and  command  him 
tasks.  Shak. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages.         Shak. 

Specifically — 2.  A  lesson  to  be  learned ;  a 


portion  of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher.— 

3.  Work  undertaken;  an  undertaking. 

His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks. 
Atterbury. 

To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  famous  sculp- 
tors of  our  day,  'to  surpass  the  best  works  of  the 
Greeks  is  a  hopeless  task,  to  approach  them  a  tri- 
umph.1 •&*"•  Caird, 

4.  Burdensome  employment;  toil.    'All  with 
weary  tank  fordone.'    Shak.     'Sore  task  to 
hearts  worn  out.'    Tennyson.  —  To  take  to 
tank,  to  reprove;  to  reprimand;  as,  to  take 
one  to  task  for  idleness. 

A  holy  man  took  a  soldier  to  task  upon  the  subject 
of  his  profession.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

SVN.  Work,  labour,  employment,  business, 
undertaking,  toil,  drudgery. 
Task  (task),  v.t.     1-  To  impose  a  task  upon; 
to  assign  a  definite  amount  of  business  or 
labour  to. 

Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home, 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom.  Dryden. 

2.  To  oppress  with  severe  or  excessive  labour 
or  exertion ;  to  occupy  or  engage  fully,  as 
in  a  task. 

We  would  be  resolved 

Before  we  hear  him  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  task  our  thoughts  concerning  us  ana  France. 
Shak. 

3.t  To  charge  upon;  to  tax.  'Too  impudent 
to  task  me  with  errors.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Tasker  (task'er),  n.  1.  One  that  imposes  a 
task.  'Now  to  task  the  tasker.'  Shak. — 
2.  One  that  performs  a  task  orpiece  of  labour; 
in  Scotland,  often  a  labourer  who  receives  his 
wages  in  kind. 

Taskmaster  (task'mas-ter),  n.  One  who  im- 
poses a  task  or  burdens  with  labour;  one 
whose  omce  is  to  assign  tasks  to  others;  an 
overseer. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye.     Milton. 

Task-work  (task'werk),  n.  Work  imposed 
or  performed  as  a  task. 

Taslet  (tas1et),n.  [A  dim.  of  tasse.]  Apiece 
of  armour  for  the  thigh.  'Taslets  should 
be  made  ball-proof.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tasmanian(tas-ma'ni-an),a.  Of,  pertaining, 
or  indigenous  to  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's 
Land.— Tasmanian  devil.  See  DASYURE.— 
Tasmanian  wotf.  See  THTLACINE. 

Tasmania  n  (tas-ma'ni-an),  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Tasmania. 

Tasraanite  (tas'man-it),  n.  A  translucent, 
reddish-brown  fossil  resin,  occurring  in 
small  scales  or  plates  on  the  Mersey  river, 
Tasmania,  between  the  layers  of  a  rock  con- 
taining alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  forming 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  deposit. 
After  deducting  8  to  12  per  cent  ash  it 
agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  C^E^^S. 

Tasmannia  (tas-man'ni-a),  71.  [After  the 
Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  discoverer  of  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Diemen's  Land.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  one  Tasmanian  and 
two  Australian  shrubs,  nat.  order  Magnoli- 
acese,  closely  allied  to  Drimys.  The  Tas- 
manian species,  T.  odorata,  possesses  aro- 
matic qualities,  particularly  in  its  bark, 
which  so  closely  resembles  Winter's  bark 
{Drimys  Winteri)  that 
it  is  substituted  for  it  by 
colonial  doctors.  Its 
fruit  is  used  by  the  col- 
onists for  pepper. 

Tass,  Tasse  (tas),  n.  [Fr. 
tasse,  a  cup.  ]    A  cup. 

Fill  that  glass,  child!  A 
little  tass  of  cherry  brandy! 
'Twill  do  thee  all  the  good  in 
the  world.  Thackeray. 

Tasse,  Tasset  (tas,  tas'- 
set),  7i.  [Fr.  tassette,  the 
tasse  of  a  Cuirass,  ac- 
cording to  Littre*  a  dim. 
of  O.  Fr.  tasse,  a  pouch.]  Corselet  with  Ta5sets> 
Armour  for  the  thighs;  A.D.  1525. 

one  of  a  pair  of  appen- 
dages to  the  corselet,  consisting  of  skirts  of 
iron  that  covered  the  thighs.  They  were 
fastened  to  the  cuirass  with  hooks. 
Tassel  (tas'sel),  n.  [O.  Fr.  tassel,  a  knob  or 
knot,  a  button,  from  L.  taxillus,  a  small  cube 
or  die,  a  dim.  of  talus,  a  die,  a  small  bone.] 
1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  consisting 
generally  of  a  roundish  mould  covered  with 
twisted  threads  of  silk,  wool,  and  the  like, 
which  hang  down  in  a  thick  fringe.  Tassels 
are  usually  attached  to  the  corners  of  cush- 
ions, to  curtains,  walking-canes,  umbrella 
handles,  sword  hilts,  &c. — 2.  Anything  re- 
sembling a  tassel,  as  the  pendent  head  or 
flower  of  some  plants. 

And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened, 

Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendour 

Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow. 

Of  its  (assets  and  its  plumage.     Longfellow. 


3.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewed  to  a  book, 
to  be  put  between  the  leaves. 

Tassel  (tas'sel),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ta welled ; 
ppr.  tasselliny.  To  put  forth  a  tassel  or 
tlowcr,  as  maize. 

Tassel  (tas'sel),  v.t.    To  adorn  with  tassels. 

Tassel  (tas'sel),  n.  1.  Same  as  Tercel,  Tier- 
cel.—-2.  Same  as  ToraeL—3.  Same  as  Teasel. 

Tassel  (tas'sel),  u.  A  struggle  ;  a  conflict. 
[Scotch.]  See  TUSSLE. 

Tassel-gentle, t  Tassel-gent  t  (tas'sel- 
jen-tl,  tas'sel-jent),  n.  [See  TIERCEL-]  A 
trained  male  goshawk  or  tiercel;  a  tiercel- 
gentle.  '  Espied  a  tassel-gent.'  Spenser. 

O,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassei-gentle  back  again !         Shak. 

Tassel-grass  (tas'sel-gras),  71.      A  British 

plant  of  the  genus  Ruppia,   the  R.    ma- 

ritiuin.     See  RUPPIA. 
Tasselled(tas'seld),a.  Furnished  or  adorned 

with  tassels;  as,  a  tasselted  horn. 
Tassie  (tas'i),  «.     [Fr.  tawte.]     A  cup  or 

vessel.  'A  silver  lassie.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 
Tastable  (tast'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 

tasted;  savoury;  relishing. 

Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastable. 
Boyle, 

Taste  (tast),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tasted;  ppr. 
tastiny.  [O.  Fr.  taster  (Mod.  Fr.  fetter),  to 
handle,  to  feel,  to  taste,  It.  tastare,  as  if 
from  taxitare,  a  hypothetical  freq.  of  L. 
taxo,  to  touch  repeatedly,  itself  a  freq. 
from  tag,  root  of  tango,  tactum,  to  touch 
(whence  tact,  &c.).  See  TACT,  TAX.]  l.f  To 
try  by  the  touch ;  to  handle ;  to  inspect ; 
to  examine;  to  try;  to  prove  by  trial;  to  test. 

He  now  began 

To  taste  the  bow ;  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tugged  hard. 
Chapman. 

2.  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue ;  to 
perceive  the  relish  or  flavour  of  by  taking 
a  small  quantity  into  the  mouth. 

The  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  that 
was  made  wine.  John  ii.  9. 

3.  To  try  by  eating ;    to  eat.     '  Because  I 
tasted  a  little  of  this  honey. '  1  Sam.  xiv.  29. 

4.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual 
trial;  to  experience;  to  essay;  to  undergo. 

That  he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  taste  death 
for  every  man.  Heb.  ii.  9. 

So  shalt  thou  be  despised,  fair  maid, 
When  by  the  sated  lover  tasted.  Care^u. 

5.  To  participate  in;  to  partake  of:  usually 
with  an  implied  sense  of  enjoyment,  or  rel- 
ish, or  pleasure. 

A  nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I  see, 

Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 

Of  thy  associates,  Adam !  and  wilt  taste 

No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary.    Milton. 

When  Commodus  had  once  tasted  human  blood  he 
became  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse.  Gibbon. 

Taste  (tast),  v.i.     1.  To  try  food  or  drink  by 
the  mouth;  to  eat  or  drink  a  little  by  way 
of  trial,  or  so  that  the  flavour  may  be  per- 
ceived; to  test  the  flavour  of:  with  of  before 
the  object;  as,  to  taste  of  each  kind  of  wine. 
Roscetes  was  seldom  permitted  to  eat  any  other 
meat  but  such  as  the  prince  before  tasted  of.  Knolles. 
tythis  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch.      Milton. 
They  never  taste  who  always  drink.         Prior. 

2.  To  have  a  smack;  to  excite  a  particular 
sensation  by  which  the  quality  or  flavour  is 
distinguished;  to  have  a  particular  quality, 
flavour,  relish,  or  savour  when  applied  to 
the  tongue,  palate,  or  other  organs  of  taste; 
to  be  tinctured;  to  smack;  to  savour:  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  this  butter  tastes  of  garlic. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass  it  is  your  master's 
fault,  who  will  not  allow  a  silver  sauce-pan.    Swift. 

3.  To  have  perception,  experience,  or -enjoy- 
ment; to  partake:  with  of. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.    Shak, 
Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste.     Waller. 

4.  To  enjoy  sparingly:  with  of. 

For  age  but  tastes  (I/pleasures  youth  devours.  Dryden. 

Taste  (tast),  n,  1.  The  act  of  tasting;  gus- 
tation. 'The  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree 
whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into 
the  world.'  Milton.—  2.  A  particular  sensa- 
tion excited  by  certain  bodies,  which  are 
called  sapid,  applied  to  the  tongue,  palate, 
&c.,  and  moistened  with  saliva;  as,  the 
taste  of  an  orange  or  an  apple;  a  bitter 
taste;  an  acid  taste;  a  sweet  taste.  'Sweet 
tastes  have  sour  closes.'  Quartet?. — 3.  The 
sense  by  which  we  perceive  the  relish  or 
savour  of  a  thing  when  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  special  organs  situ- 
ated in  the  mouth.  The  organs  of  this  spe- 
cial sense  are  the  papillae,  or  processes  on 
the  doraum  or  surface  of  the  tongue,  and 
also  certain  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  the  throat,  as  the  soft  palate, 


Fate,  far;  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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the  tonsils,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  obviously  so  disposed  as  to  take 
t-arly  cognuance  of  matters  about  to  be 
BWUlowed,  and  to  act  as  sentinels  for  the 
remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  at  the 
iMitram-e  of  which  they  are  situated.  The 
t HI-IK'  is  also  supplied  with  nerves  of  com- 
mon sensation  or  touch,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  sensa- 
tion which  is  merely  one  of  touch,  and  that 
arUing  from  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
taste. —4.  Intellectual  relish  or  discern- 
ment; appreciation  and  liking:  formerly  fol- 
lowed by  of,  now  usually  by /or;  as,  he  has 
a  (./.</,•  fur  rending,  drawing,  music,  or  the 
like. 

I  have  no  taste 
Q/'popular  applause.  Dry.ien. 

5.  Nice  perception,  or  the  power  of  perceiv- 
in"  and  relishing  excellence  in  human  per- 
formances; the  faculty  of  discerning  beauty, 
order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever    constitutes  excellence,   particu- 
larly in  the  flue  arts  and  literature;  that  fa-, 
culty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  both  perceive 
and  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime in  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  the 
perception  of  these  two  qualities  being  at- 
tended with  an  emotion  of  pleasure. 

\VIi;it  then  is  Taste  but  those  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse!    A  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
For  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species?  Akenside. 

Taste,  if  it- mean  anything  but  a  paltry  connoisseur, 
ship,  must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to  truth  and 
nobleness;  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  love 
and  reverence  all  beautv,  order,  goodness  whereso- 
ever or  in  whatsoever  forms  and  accompaniments 
they  are  to  be  seen.  Carlyle. 

6.  Manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing; 
the  pervading  air,  the  choice  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  general  arrangement  in  any 
work  of  art,  by  which  taste  in  the  artist  or 
author  is  evinced;  style;  as,  a  poem  or  music 
composed  in  good  taste. 

Consider  the  exact  sense  in  which  a  work  of  art  is 
said  to  be  'in  good  or  bad  taste.'  It  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  true  or  false :  that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly ; 
but  that  it  does  or  does  not  comply  either  with  the 
laws  of  choice,  which  are  enforced  by  certain  modes 
of  life,  or  the  habits  of  mind  produced  by  a  particular 
sort  of  education.  It  does  not  mean  merely  fashion- 
able, that  is,  complying  with  a  momentary  caprice  of 
the  upper  classes;  but  it  means  agreeing  with  the  ha- 
bitual sense  which  the  most  refined  education  com- 
mon to  those  upper-classes  at  the  period  gives  to 
their  whole  mind.  Ruslsm. 

7.t  Essay;  trial;  experiment. 

1  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  lie  wrote  this 
as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shak. 

8.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen  or 
sample;  a  little  piece  or  sip  tasted,  eaten, 
or  drunk;  a  small  bit;  as,  to  give  a  taste  of 
one's  quality,  &c.  Bacon.  — AYS.  Savour, 
relish,  flavour,  sensibility,  gout. 
Tasteful  (tast'ful),  a.  1.  Having  a  high  re- 
lish ;  savoury.  'Tasteful  herbs.'  Pope.— 
2.  Capable  of  discerning  and  enjoying  what 
is  beautiful,  sublime,  excellent,  noble,  and 
the  like;  possessing  good  taste. 

His  tasteful  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicate  charms  which  glow 
Through  the  wide  landscape.  Cowper. 


3.  Characterized  by  or  showing  good  taste; 
produced,  arranged,  constructed,  or  regu- 
lated by  good  taste,  or  in  accordance  with 
it;  as,  a  tasteful  design  or  pattern. 

Tastefully  (tast'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  tasteful 
manner;  with  good  taste. 

Tastefulness  (tast'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tasteful. 

Tasteless  (tast'les),  a  Having  no  taste;  as, 
(a)  exciting  no  sensation  on  the  organs  of 
taste;  insipid;  as,  a  tasteless  medicine,  (b) 
Incapable  of  experiencing  the  sense  of 
taste;  as,  the  tongue  when  furred  is  nearly 
tasteless,  (c)  Having  no  power  of  giving 
pleasure  ;  stale ;  flat ;  insipid  ;  as,  tasteless 
amusements,  (d)  Not  originating  from  or 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  good 
taste;  as,  a  tasteless  arrangement  of  drapery. 
•A  tasteless  dwelling  on  dirty  details.'  Aca- 
demy, (e)  Not  possessing  appreciation  or 
enjoyment  of  what  is  good,  excellent,  beau- 
tiful, sublime,  or  the  like;  having  bad  taste; 
as.  the  only  true  poet  or  painter  of  a  taste- 
less age.  'If  ...  a  critick  is  heavy  and 
tanteless.'  Addison. 

Tastelessly  (tast'les-li),  adv.  In  a  tasteless 
manner. 

Tastelessness  (tast'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tasteless  in  any  sense  of 
the  word;  as,  (a)  without  flavour;  insipid- 
ness, (b)  An  absence  of  good  taste,  (c)  Want 


of  discernment  for  what  is  good,  excellent, 
beautiful,  or  the  like. 

The  work  of  writing  notes  is  performed  : 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asinine 
tastelessness  of  the  former  editors.  S-wi/t. 

Taster  (tast'iir),  n.  1.  One  who  tastes;  speci- 
lically,  (a)  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  aseevtain 
the  quality  of  food  or  drink  by  tasting  it 
before  submitting  it  to  his  master. 

Shall  man  presume  to  be  my  master, 

Who's  but  my  caterer  and  tastert  STi't/1. 

(b)  One  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  pro- 
visions and  liquors  by  tasting  samples  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  vendors  ;  as,  a  tea 
taster;  a  wine  (aster.—  2.  Anything  by  which 
or  in  which  something  is  tasted,  as  a  cheese- 
taster,  which  is  an  an-.  -v-shaped  instrument 
for  scooping  out  a  piece  to  be  tasted  ;  a 
drain-cup  and  the  like. 
Tastily  (tast'i-li),  adv.  In  a  tasty  manner; 
with  good  taste. 

TastO  (tas'to),  ado.  [It.  ,  touch.]  In  music, 
a  term  denoting  that  the  passage  should  be 
performed  with  no  other  tones  than  unisons 
and  octaves. 

Tasty  (tast'i),  a.  1.  Having  a  good  taste  or 
nice  perception  of  excellence  :  applied  to 
persons;  as,  a  tasty  lady.—  2.  Being  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  good  taste;  ele- 
gant ;  as,  tasty  furniture  ;  a  tasty  dress.  — 
8.  Palatable;  nice;  fine.  [Colloq.  in  all 
senses.  ] 

Tat  (tat),  n.  A  name  in  India  for  cloth  made 
from  the  fibre  of  Corcltorus  olitoriits  or  jute. 
Simmonds. 

Tat(tat),n.  A  pony.  'Flocks  of  goats,  sheep, 
tats  or  ponies,  camels,  &c.'  W.  II.  Russell. 
[Anglo-Indian.] 

Tata  (ta'ta),  n.    In  West  Africa,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  territorial  or  village  chieftain. 
The  larger  tatas  are  usually  fortified. 
Ta-ta  (ta'ta),  n.  and  inter/.   A  familiar  form 
of  salutation  at  parting;  farewell;  good-bye. 
Tatar  (ta'tar),  n.   A  native  of  Tatary  or  Tar- 
tary.    See  TARTAR. 

Tatarwagges.tJi.  pi.  [See  'KATTEU.]  Rag- 
ged clothes  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Komaunt 
of  the  Hose. 

Tatch,t  Tatchet  (tach),  n.    [Fr.  tache,  a 
spot,  stain,  or  blemish.]    1.  A  spot  or  stain; 
a  blemish.  —2.  A  trick;  a  contrivance  or  plot. 
Tate(tat),  n.    Same  as  Ta  it.    [Scotch.] 
Tath(tath),  n.     [Icel.  tath,  dung,  manure; 
whence  tatha,  a  manured  field.  ]   1.  The  dung 
or  manure  left  on  lands  where  live  stock  is 
fed  on  it:  —2.  Strong  grass  growing  round  the 
dung  of  cattle.     Spelled  also  Teathe. 
Tath  (tath),  v.t.    To  manure,  as  a  field,  by 
allowing  live  stock  to  feed  on  it. 
Tatoo  (ta-to'),  v.t.  [See  TATTOO.]  'The  man 

tatoo'd  or  woaded.'  Tennyson. 
Tatou(tat'o),  n.  The  native  name  of  the 
giant  armadillo  of  South  America,  Dasy- 
pus  or  Priodonta  gigas. 
Tatouay  (tat'b-a),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
kind  of  armadillo  (Dasypus  tatouay  or  Xe- 
nurus  unicinctus)  remarkable  for  the  unde- 
fended state  of  its  tail,  which  is  devoid  of 
the  bony  rings  that  inclose  this  member  in 
the  other  armadillos,  being  only  covered 
with  brown  hair.  For  about  3  inches  at  its 
pointed  tip  the  under  side  of  the  tail  is  quiti 
naked. 

Tatouliou  (tat'o-hb),  n.    The  native  name 

of  Dasypus  J'eba  or  Tatusia  septemcinctus, 

a  species  of  armadillo  extremely  comnion 

in  Paraguay.    See  PEBA. 

Tatt  (tat),  0.1.    To  work  at  or  make  tattmg. 

Tatta  (tat'ta),  n.    See  TATTIE. 

Tatter  (tatter),   «.     [Icel.  totlirr,  totturr. 

tatters,  rags;  the  word  is  seen  also  in  tat- 

terdemalion, O.E.  tatterwagge.Sc.  tatterwal- 

lop  ]    1.  A  rag  or  a  part  torn  and  hanging  to 

the  thing:  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 


Tatter-wallop  (tat'tiJr-wal-lop),  n.  Tatters; 
rags  in  a  fluttering  state.  [Scotch.] 

Tattle  (tat'ti),  n.  In  tlie  Ka»t  Indies,  a  thick 
mat  or  screen,  usually  made  of  the  swe' -t 
scented  euscus-grass,  and  fastened  upon  a 
bamboo  frame,  which  is  hung  at  a  door  or 
window,  and  kept  moist  so  as  to  cool  the 
apartment.  Written  also  Tatta,  Tatty. 

Tatting  (tat'ing),  n.  [According  to  Brewer 
from  the  East  Indian  word  tattir.  See  above.) 

1.  A  kind  of  narrow  lace  used  lor  edging, 
woven  or  knitted  from  sewing-thread,  with 
a  somewhat  shuttle -shaped  implement.— 

2.  The  act  of  making  such  lace. 

Tattle  (tail),  v.i.  pret.  *  pp.  tattled;  ppr. 
tattling.  [Probably  like  O.E.  tatter,to  tattle, 
and  titter,  an  imitative  word;  comp.  L.G. 
tateln,  to  gabble  like  a  goose,  to  talk  much 
and  quick;  G.  tattern,  to  prattle;  D.  tatern. 
to  stammer  or  stutter.]  1.  To  prate;  to  talk 
idly;  to  use  many  words  with  little  meaning. 
'  The  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of 
them.'  Locke.  Sometimes  used  transitively. 
'  Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please.' 
Shak.— 2.  To  tell  tales;  to  communicate  se- 
crets; to  blab;  as,  a  tattling  girl.  Shale. 

Tattle  ( tat'l ),  n.  Prate ;  idle  talk  or  chat ; 
trifling  talk.  '  The  tattle  of  the  day. '  Sicifl. 

Tattlement  (tat'1-ment). n.  Tattle;  chatter. 
Carli/le. 

Tattler  (taller),  n.  1.  One  who  tattles;  an 
idle  talker;  one  that  tells  tales.— 2.  A  name 
applied  to  numerous  birds  of  the  snipe 
family.  The  tattlers  are  of  several  genera 
and  many  species. 

Tattlery  (tatler-i),  n.    Idle  talk  or  chal. 

Tattling  (tat 'ling),  a.  Given  to  idle  talk; 
apt  to  tell  tales. 

Excuse  it  by  the  tattling  quality  of  the  age,  which 
is  always  narrative.  Drydeti. 

Tattlingly  (tatling-li),  ado.  In  a  tattling 
tell-tale  manner. 

Tattoo  (tat-tb'),  n.  [Also  written  taptoo, 
from  D.  taptoe,  the  tattoo  —  tap,  a  tap,  a 
spigot  or  faucet,  and  toe  (pron.  as  E.  to),  to, 
as  in  'Clap  the  doors  to' (Shak.).  The  word 
therefore  signified  primarily  the  signal  for 
the  closing  of  drinking-houses.  Comp.  G. 
zapfenstreich,  L.G.  tappemlag,  Dan.  tap- 
penstreg,  all  with  the  sense  of  tapstroke, 
tapblow.]  A  beat  of  drum  and  bugle-call  at 
night,  giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to 
their  quarters  in  garrison  or  to  their  tents 
in  camp. — Devil's  tattoo,  that  beating  or 
drumming  with  the  fingers  upon  a  table  or 
other  piece  of  furniture,  often  practised  by 
people  when  vacant  or  impatient. 

Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  fire  beating  the 
devil's  tattoo  upon  the  chimney-piece.    Lord  Lyttoti. 

Tattoo  (tat-to'),  v.t.  and  i.  [A  Polynesian 
word.]  To  prick  the  skin  and  stain  the 
punctured  spots  with  a  colouring  substance, 
forming  lines  and  figures  upon  the  body. 
See  TATTOOING. 

Tattoo  (tat-to'),  n.  What  is  tattooed.  See 
TATTOOING. 

Tattooer  (tat-to'er),  n.    One  who  tattoos. 

Tattooing  (tat-to'mg),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  tattoos ;  the  design  produced  by  a  tat- 
tooer-,  the  art  of  a  tattooer:  a  practice  com- 
mon to  several  uncivilized  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  to  some  extent  employed 


Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.  Sttaf, 

2.  A  tatterdemalion. 

What  tatter's  that  that  walks  there  t   Beau.  &  Fl. 

Tatter  (tat'Mr),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  To 
rend  or  tear  into  rags. 

Like  a  lion  that  hath  tatter'  d  here 

A  goodly  heifer,  there  a  lusty  steer.     Sylvester. 

Tatterdemalion  (  tat'ter-de-ma"li-on  ),  n. 
[E.  tatter,  Fr.  de,  from,  and  O.Fr.  maillon 
(Mod.  Fr.  maillot),  long  clothes,  swaddling- 
clothes]  A  ragged  fellow. 

Tattered  (tat'terd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Eent  in  tat- 
ters; torn;  hanging  in  rags;  as,  a  tattered 
garment.  '  Where  wav'd  the  tatter'd  ensigns 
of  Rag-fair.'  Pope.—  2.  Dilapidated;  show- 
ing gaps  or  breaks. 

1  do  not  like  ruined,  tattered  cottages. 

Miss  A  listen. 


Tattooing. 
Head  of  Ko-towa-towa,  a  New  Zealand  chief. 

among  civilized  nations.  It  consists  in  mark- 
ing the  skin  with  punctures  or  incisions, 
and  introducing  into  the  wounds  coloured 
liquids,  gunpowder,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  indelible  stain,  so  that  in  this  way  a 
variety  of  figures  may  be  produced  on  the 
face  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  prac- 


ch,  cAain;      oh,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IB,  £Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  toAig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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tice  is  very  prevalent  among  the  South  St.- a 
Islanders, among  whom  are  used  instruments 
edged  with  small  teeth,somewhat  resembling 
those  of  a  fine  comb.  These  are  applied  to 
the  skin,  and  being  repeatedly  struck  with 
a  small  mallet  the  teeth  make  the  incisions 
required,  while  the  colouring  tincture  is  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time.  Degrees  of  rank 
are  indicated  by  the  greater  or  less  surface 
of  tattooed  skin.  SomL'times  the  whole 
body,  the  face  not  excepted,  is  tattooed,  as 
among  the  New  Zealanders. 

Tatty  (tat'i),  a.  Matted;  rough  and  shaggy, 
^ee  TAUTED.  [Scotch.] 

Tatty  (tat'ti),  n.    See  TATTIE. 

TatU  (ta-to')t  n.  Same  as  Tatou. —Black 
tatti.  See  PEBA. 

Tau  (ta),  n.  [From  tau,  the  Greek  name  of 
the  letter  T.]  1.  The  toad-fish  of  Carolina, 
a  speciesof  Gadus  (G.  tau). 
2.  A  species  of  beetle ; 
also,  a  species  of  moth 
(Phalena);  also,  a  kind  of 
fly  (Musca).  — 3.  In  her. 
the  cross  of  St.  Anthony, 
called  also  the  Cross  Tau. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the 
cross  potent,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek 
letter  taut  which  it  re-  Cross  Tau. 

sembles  in  shape. 

Taught  (t&t),  a.    Naut.  tight;  taut  (which 

Taught  (tat),  pret.  and  pp.  of  teach. 

Tauld  (tald),  pret.  and  pp.    Told.    [Scotch.] 

Taunt  (tant),  a.  [O.Fr.  tant,  L.  tantus,  so 
great.]  Naut.  high  or  tall :  an  epithet  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  masts  when  they 
are  of  an  unusual  length. 

Taunt  (tant),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tanter,  tenter,  to 
tempt,  to  try,  to  provoke,  from  L.  tentare 
(see  TEMPT),  to  try,  attack,  excite,  probably 
influenced  in  its  sense  by  O.Fr.  tanser,  Mod. 
Fr.  tancer,  to  scold,  rebuke,  taunt,  which 
according  to  Diez  comes  from  L.  tenere,  to 
hold,  through  a  freq.  form  tentiare.]  1.  To 
reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  words;  to 
cast  something  in  the  teeth  of;  to  twit  scorn- 
fully or  insultingly;  to  upbraid.  'When  I 
had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her.'  Shak.  ' 

The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language,  the 
studies,  the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regu- 
lated on  principles  resembling  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad  phylac- 
teries, taunted  the  Redeemer  as  a  Sabbath-breaker. 
Alacaulay. 

2.t  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  re- 
proachful, scornful,  insulting  manner:  with 
a  thing  as  object. 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults. 
Shak. 

SYN.  Totwit.upbraid,  deride,  ridicule,  mock, 
censure. 

Taunt  (ta,nt),  n.  Upbraiding  words;  bitter 
or  sarcastic  reproach ;  insulting  invective. 
4  Scoffs  and  scorns, and  contumelious  taunts.' 
Shak.  '  Sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest.' 
Prior. 

Taunter  (tant'er),  n.  One  who  taunts,  re- 
proaches, or  upbraids  with  sarcastic  or  cen- 
sorious reflections. 

Tauntingly  ( tant'ing-li ),  adv.  In  a  taunt- 
ing manner;  with  bitter  and  sarcastic  words; 
insultingly ;  scoffingly.  '  Those  who  taunt- 
ingly reminded  Fen  wick  that  he  had  sup- 
ported the  bill  which  attainted  Monmouth.' 
Macaulay. 

Taunton  (tan'ton),  n.  A  kind  of  broad-cloth 
manufactured  at  Taunton  in  Somersetshire. 

Taunus -slate  (tou'nps-slat),  n.  Ingeol.  a 
clay-slate  occurring  in  the  Taunus  range 
in  western  Germany.  It  has  a  gray  to  violet 
colour  and  silky  iridescent  lustre. 

Taupie,  Tawpie  (ta'pi),  n.  [A  Scandi- 
navian word ;  Icel.  topi,  a  fool ;  Sw.  tapig, 
simple,  foolish;  Dan.  taabe,  a  fool.  ]  A  fool- 
ish, thoughtless  young  woman.  [Scotch.] 

She  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupit,  for 
not  carrying  tne  gentleman's  tilings  to  his  room. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Taure,  t  n.  The  constellation  Taurus. 
Chaucer. 

Tauricornous  (ta'ri-kor-nus),  a.  [L.  taunts, 
a  bull,  and  cornu,  a  horn.]  Having  horns 
like  a  bull.  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Tauridor  (ta'ri-dor),  n.  [Sp.  toreador.]  A 
bull-fighter.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tauriforrn  ( ta'ri-form ),  n.  [L.  taunts,  a 
bull,  and /onna,  form.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  bull. 

Taurine  (ta'rin),  a.  [L.  taurus,  a  bull.] 
1.  Relating  to  a  bull.— 2.  Relating  to  the 
Linnaean  genus  Taurus,  to  which  the  com- 
mon bull  or  ox  and  cow  belong. 

Taurine  ( ta'rin ),  n.  (C2H7N  S0?.)  One  of 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  bile. 


"When  pure  it  forms  large  prisms;  it  is  neu- 
tral, has  a  cooling  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
water.  It  contains  the  elements  of  binoxa- 
late  of  ammonia  and  of  water.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  whence  the 
name. 

TaurocoU,  Taurocolla  (ta'ro-kol,  ta-ro- 
kol'la),  n.  [Gr.  tauros,  a  bull,  kolla,  glue.] 
A  gluey  substance  made  from  a  bull's  hide. 

Tauroxnachia,  Tauromachy  ( ta-r6-m;V- 
ki-a,  ta-rom'a-ki),  «.  [Gr.—  tauros,  a  bull, 
and  mache,  a  fight.]  A  public  bull-fight, 
such  as  are  common  in  .Spain. 

Tauromachian  (ta-ro-ma'ki-an),  o.  Relat- 
ing to  public  bull-fights ;  as,  the  Spanish 
taste  is  tauroiaachian. 

Tauromachian  (ta-ro-ma'ki-an),  n.  One 
who  engages  in  bull-tights;  a  bull-fighter;  a 
tauridor.  [Rare.] 

Taurus  (ta'rus),  n.  [L.,  a  bull;  allied  to  E. 
vteer  (an  ox).  ]  1.  The  Bull;  one  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  the  20th  April.  Taurus  is  denoted  by 
the  character  &  . — 2.  The  second  zodiacal 
constellation,  containing,  according  to  the 
British  catalogue,  141  stars.  Several  of 
these  are  remarkable,  as  Aldebaran,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  eye;  the  Hyades,  in 
the  face;  and  the  Pleiades,  in  the  neck. — 
3.  A  Linnjean  genus  of  mammals,  to  which 
the  common  bull  or  ox  and  cow  belong. — 
Taurus  Poniatowski,  a  modern  northern 
constellation  consisting  of  seven  stars.  It 
is  situated  between  Aquila  and  Ophiuchus. 

Tau  -  Staff  (ta'staf),  n.  [Gr.  tau,  the  name 
of  the  letter  T.]  In  archceol.  a  staff  with  a 
cross-head  or  head  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T.  'A  cross-headed  or  tau-staff.*  Jos.  An- 
derson. 

Taut  (tat),  a.  [A  form  of  tight  or  closely 
allied  to  it.]  Tight;  stretched  out;  not 
slack:  applied  to  a  rope  or  sail;  also,  pro- 
perly ordered;  prepared  against  emergency. 
Written  also  Taught.  [Mainly  a  sailor's 
term.] 

Nelson's  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  was 
in  the  Agamemnon.  'My  complaint,'  he  said,  'is 
as  if  a  girth  were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast ;  and 
my  endeavour  in  the  night  is  to  get  loose.'  Southcy. 

Tautaug  (ta-tagO,  n.     See  TAUTOG. 

Tauted,  Tautie  (tat'ed,  ta'ti),  a.  [Akin  to 
Sc.  tait,  a  tuft  of  hair;  Icel.  tceta,  to  tease 
wool,  tot,  a  flock  of  wool.]  Matted  together; 
spoken  of  hair  or  wool.  Spelled  also  Ta  wted, 
Tawtie,  Tatty,  Ac.  [Scotch.] 

Tautegorical  (ta-te-gor'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  tau- 
ton  for  to  auton,  the  same,  and  agoreuo,  to 
speak.  See  ALLEGORY.]  Expressing  the 
same  thing  in  different  words :  opposed  to 
allegorical.  Coleridge. 

TautOChrone  ( ta'to-kron  ),  n.  [Gr.  tautos, 
the  same,  and  chronos,  time.]  In  math,  a 
curve  line  such  that  a  heavy  body  descend- 
ing along  it  by  gravity  will,  from  whatever 
point  in  the  curve  it  begins  to  descend, 
always  arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the 
same  time.  The  cycloid  possesses  this  pro- 
perty. Also,  when  any  number  of  curves 
are  drawn  from  a  given  point,  and  another 
curve  is  so  drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every 
one  of  them  an  arc,  which  is  described  by  a 
falling  particle  in  one  given  time,  that  arc 
is  called  a  tautochrone. 

Tautochronous  (ta-tok'ron-us),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  tautochrone;  isochronous. 

TautOg  (ta-tog'),  n.  [The  plural  of  taut,  the 
Indian  name.]  A  fish  (Tautoga  nigra  or 
americana),  family  Labrida:,  found  on  the 
coast  of  New  England,  and  valued  for  food. 
It  attains  a  size  of  12  to  14  Ibs. ,  and  is  caught 
by  hook  and  line  on  rocky  bottoms.  Called 
also  Black-fish. 

Tautolite  (ta'tol-it),n.  A  velvet-black  min- 
eral occurring  in  volcanic  felspathic  rocks. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  silicate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Tautologic,  Tautological  (ta-to-Ioj'ik,  ta- 
to-loj'ik-al),  a.  [See  TAUTOLOGY.]  Involv- 
ing tautology;  repeating  the  same  thing; 
having  the  same  signification;  as,  a  tauto- 
logical expression  or  phrase.  'Tautological 
repetitions.'  Burton, — Tautological  echo,  an 
echo  that  repeats  the  same  sound  or  syl- 
lable many  times. 

TautOlOgically  (ta-to-Ioj'ik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  tautological  manner. 

TautOlOgist  (ta-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  uses 
different  words  or  phrases  in  succession  to 
express  the  same  sense. 

Tautologize  (ta-tol'o-jiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
tautologized;  ppr.  tautologizing.  To  repeat 
the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

That  in  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 
tautologize,  is  not  to  be  supposed.  Dr.  John  Smith. 


Tautologous  (ta-tol'o-£us),a.  Tautological 
'Clumsy  tautologous  interpretation.'  Acad- 

Ciittf. 

Tautology  (ta-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  fesutofopfe— 
taittos,  the  same,  and  logos,  word  or  expres- 
sion.] A  useless  repetition  of  the  same  idea 
or  meaning  in  different  words;  needless  re- 
petition of  u  tiling  in  different  words  or 
phrases;  as,  they  did  it  successively  one  after 
the  other;  both  simultaneously  made  their 
appearance  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  repetition  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  same  as  tautology,  repetition 
beingof  ten  necessary  f  or  clearness,  emphasis, 
or  effect. 

TautOOUSian  ( ta-to-ou'si-an ),  a.  Same  as 
Tantousian. 

Tautophonical  (ta-to-fon'ik-al),  a.  Repeat- 
ing the  same  sound.  [Rare.] 

TautOphony  (ta-tof'o-ni),  71.  [Gr.  tautos, 
the  same,  &nd  phone,  voice.]  Repetition  of 
the  same  sound. 

Tautousian,  Tautousious  (ta-tou'si-an, 
ta-tpu'si-us),  a.  [Gr.  tautua,  the  same,  and 
ousia,  being,  essence.]  In  thevl.  having  ab- 
solutely the  same  essence. 

Tavern  (tav'urn),  n.  [Fr.  taverns,  Pr.  Sp. 
and  It.  taverna,  from  L.  tabcrna,  a  shed,  a 
tavern,  from  tab,  root  of  tabula,  a  board. 
See  TABLE.  ]  A  house  where  wines  and  other 
liquors  are  sold,  and  where  entertainment 
is  provided  for  parties;  a  public -house 
where  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  food  and 
liquor  are  supplied,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion for  the  guests  provided. 

To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  all  taverns  and 
alehouses  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  com- 
pany by  twelve  at  night,  and  no  woman  suffered  to 
enter  any  tavern  or  alehouse.  S-wift. 

Taverner  (tav'er-uer),  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  tavern. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations;  as  tailor,  archer,  ta-verner. 
Camden. 

Taverningt  (tav'er-ning),  n.     A  feasting  at 

taverns.     'The  misrule  of  our  tavernings.' 

Sp.  Hall. 
Tavern- man  t  (tav'ern-man),  n.      1.  The 

keeper  of  a  tavern. — 2.  A  tippler. 
Tavers,  Taivers  (ta'verz),  n.  pi.    Tatters. 

[Scotch,] 

They  don't  know  how  to  cook  yonder — they  have 
no  gout — they  boil  the  meat  to  favers,  and  mat' 
sauce  o'  the  brue  to  other  dishes.  Gait. 

Tavert,  Taivert  (ta'vert),  a.  [For  daivert, 
benumbed,  stunned,  stupefied,  a  Scotch 
word  from  same  stem  as  deaf.]  [Scotch.] 

1,  Stupid ;    confused ;    senseless.      Gait.  — 

2.  Stupefied  with  drink;  intoxicated.    Gait. 
Taw(ta),  v.t.     [A.  Sax.  tawian,  to  prepare, 

to  taw;  I),  touwen,  to  taw;  G.  zauen,  to  pre- 
pare, to  soften,  to  tan,  to  taw;  Goth,  taujan, 
to  do,  to  work.  The  original  meaning  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  work  or  prepare  in 
general.]  1.  To  dress  with  alum  and  make 
into  white  leather;  to  dress  and  prepare  in 
white,  as  the  skins  of  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
and  kids,  for  gloves  and  the  like,  by  treating 
them  with  alum,  salt,  and  other  matters. — 
2.  To  beat. —3. t  To  torture;  to  torment. 
Chaloner. 

Taw  (ta;),  71.  [Origin  unknown.]  A  marble 
to  be  played  with;  a  game  at  marbles. 

Trembling  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw; 
Nay,  mix  with  children  as  they  play'd  at  tow; 
IS'or  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew, 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you.       Gay. 

Tawdrily  (ta'dri-li),  adv.  Ill  a  tawdry  man- 
ner. 

Tawdriness  (ta'dri-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tawdry;  excessive  finery; 
ostentatious  finery  without  elegance. 

A  clumsy  person  makes  his  ungracefulness  more 
ungraceful  by  ta-wdriness  of  dress.  Richardson. 

Tawdry  (ta'dri),  a.  [From  St.  Audrey,  other- 
wise called  St.  Etheldreda,  at  whose  fair, 
held  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  laces  and  cheap  gay 
ornaments  are  said  to  have  been  sold.  In 
this  way  tawdry  would  have  meant  origin- 
ally showy, like  things  bought  at  St.  Audrey's 
fair.  But  more  probably  the  original  notion 
was  showy,  like  the  necklaces  that  St.  Au- 
drey used  to  wear,  the  application  coming 
from  the  legend  which  says  she  died  of  a 
swelling  in  the  throat,  an  ailment  that  she 
recognized  as  a  judgment  for  having  been 
fond  of  wearing  fine  necklaces  in  her  youth. 
According  to  the  latter  supposition  the  ad- 
jective would  come  from  the  noun  tawdry 
as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  necklace;  tawdry- 
lace,  a  kind  of  necklace  or  girdle.]  For- 
merly fine,  showy,  elegant ;  now  only  fine 
and  showy,  without  taste  or  elegance;  hav- 
ing an  excess  of  showy  ornaments  without 
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grace;  as,  a  tauidry  dress;  tawdry  feathers; 
tatrdrii  colours. 

He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops 
,ind  tawdry  courtiers.  Spectator. 

Tawdry*  (ta'dri),  n.  A  species  of  necklace 
..£  a.  rural  fashion;  a  necklace  in  general. 

Of  which  the  Naiads  and  blue  Nereids  make 
Them  tawdries  for  their  neck.  Drayton. 

Tawdry-laeet  (ta'dri-lis),  n.  [See  TAWKKY, 
a  ]  A  kind  of  necklace;  also,  a  kind  of  gir- 
dle. [Spenser  uses  it  In  the  latter  sense.] 

Come,  you  promised  me  a  tJiudry-lace  and  a  pair 
of  sweet  gloves.  S*«* 

Tawe.t  n.    Tow.    Chaucer. 

Tawer  (ta'er),  "•  One  who  taws;  a  dresser  of 
white  leather. 

Tawery  (ta'er-i),  n.  A  place  where  skins 
are  tawed, 

Tawle  (ta'i),  a.    Tame;  tractable.   [Scotch.] 

Tawney  (ta'ni),  n.    In  her.  see  TENSK. 

Tawniness  (ti'ni-nes),  n.  Toe  quality  of 
being  tawny. 

Tawny  (ta'ui),  a.  [p.  Fr.  ta*v>,  tanned, '  also 
swart,  sallow,  duskie  or  tawny  of  hue;'  Fr. 
tannii  tanned,  tun-coloured,  tawny,  pp.  of 
tanner,  to  tan.  (See  TAN.)  The  spelling  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  verb  to  tow.  ] 
Of  a  yellowish  dark  colour,  like  things 
tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sunburnt;  as,  a 
tairny  Moor  or  Spaniard;  the  tawny  sons 
.if  Numidia;  the  tawny  lion. 

Tawny  (ta'ni),  ».  (.    To  make  tawny;  to  tan. 

Tawpie.  n.    See  TAUME. 

Taws,  Tawse(taz),  n.  [Softened  from  tags, 
which  is  also  a  Scottish  name  of  the  instru- 
ment; or  rather  perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  tawian, 
to  tan,  to  beat,  to  strike.]  A  leather  strap, 
usually  with  a  silt  or  fringe-like  end,  used 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment  by  school- 
masters and  others.  [Scotch.] 

Never  use  the  ta-wse  when  a  gloom  can  do  the  turn. 
Ramsay. 

Tax  (taks),  n.  [Fr.  taxe,  from  taxer,  to  tax, 
from  L.  taxo,  taxare,  to  handle,  to  rate,  to 
appraise,  to  estimate  the  worth  of,  also  to 
tax  or  censure,  from  tag,  root  of  tanyo,  to 
touch.  Task  is  essentially  the  same  word, 
with  transposition  of  sounds.  Tact  is  of 
similar  origin,  so  also  taste.]  1.  A  contribu- 
tion levied  by  authority  from  people  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government  or  other 
public  services;  as,  (a)  a  charge  made  by 
the  national  or  state  rulers  on  the  incomes 
or  property  of  individuals,  or  on  the  pro- 
ducts consumed  by  them.  A  tax  is  said  to 
be  direct  when  it  is  demanded  from  the 
very  persons  who  it  is  intended  or  desired 
should  pay  it,  as,  for  example,  a  poll-tax, 
a  land  or  property  tax,  an  income-tax,  taxes 
for  keeping  manservants,  carriages,  dogs, 
and  the  like.  It  is  said  to  be  indirect  when 
it  is  demanded  from  one  person  in  the  ex- 
pectation and  intention  that  he  shall  in- 
demnify himself  at  the  expense  of  another; 
as  for  example  the  taxes  called  customs, 
which  are  imposed  on  certain  classes  of  im- 
ported goods,  and  those  called  excise  duties, 
which  are  imposed  on  home  manufactures 
or  inland  production,  (b)  A  rate  or  sum 
imposed  on  individuals  or  their  property  for 
municipal,  county,  or  other  local  purposes, 
such  as  police  taxes,  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  (poor-rates),  taxes  for  the  repair 
of  roads  and  bridges,  &c.  In  this  country 
house  taxes  or  taxes  on  rental  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  local  revenues,  municipal 
revenues  being,  indeed,  entirely  raised  from 
this  source.— 2.  A  disagreeable  or  burden- 
some duty  or  charge;  an  exaction;  a  requi- 
sition ;  an  oppressive  demand;  as,  his  exer- 
tions in  the  public  cause  are  a  heavy  tax  on 
his  time  and  strength.— 3.  t  Charge;  censure. 

He  could  not  without  grief  uf  heart,  and  withou' 
some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not 
executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold  license  of  some 
pamphlets.  Clarendon. 

4.t  A  lesson  to  be  learned;  a  task.  Johnson. 
SYS.  Impost,  tribute,  contribution,  duty, 
toll,  rate,  assessment,  exaction,  custom 
demand. 

'Tax  (tak«),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  sub 
ject  to  the  payment  of  taxes ;  to  impose  a 
tax  on ;  to  levy  money  orother  contributions 
from,  as  from  subjects  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  government;  as,  to  tax  land,commodities 
income;  to  tax  a  people. 

I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons.         Shal 
He  Coxed  the  land  to  give  the  money.    2  Ki.  xxiii.  35 

2.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens;  tc. 
make  demands  upon ;  to  put  to  a  certain 
strain ;  as,  to  tax  one's  strength,  memory 
credulity,  or  the  like.— 3.  In  law,  to examim 
and  aUow  or  disallow  the  items  of  charg 
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In;  as,  the  court  taxes  bills  of  cost—  4.  To 
charge;  to  censure;  to  accuse:  usually  fol- 
lowed by  ici'ffe,  formerly  by  of  and  for  when 
accompanied  with  an  indirect  object;  as.  to 
tax  a  man  with  pride  ;  he  was  taxed  with 
presumption. 

My  fore-prist  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  tears  (^little  vanity.  Shot. 

Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I 
haveto*crf  their  crimes.  Drydeu. 

He  taxed  not  Homer  nor  Virgil/or  interesting  their 
ods  in  the  w.irs  of  Troy  and  Italy,  neither  wuukl  he 
ave  taxed  Milton  Jor  his  choice  of  a  supernatural 
argument.  Dryden. 

He  broott'd  not,  he.  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  -uitH  WI-OIK;. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue.          Sir  /*•'.  Scott. 

Taxability  (taks-a-bil'i-ti),  n.     The  state  of 

ln'inir  taxable. 
Taxable  (taks'a-M).  a.      Capable  of  being 

taxed  ;  liable  by  law  to  the  assessment  of 

taxes;  as,  taxable  commodities. 

Revert  to  your  old  principles.  .  .  .  leave  America, 
if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself. 

Burke. 

'axableness  (taks'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  taxable. 

'axably  (taks'a-bli),  ado.  In  a  taxable 
manner. 

'axacese  (tak-sa'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  sub-order  of 
Coniferte,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct 
order,  comprising  trees  or  shrubs  which  in- 
habit chiefly  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  They  have  a 
woody  tissue  marked  with  circular  discs, 
with  evergreen,  and  mostly  narrow,  rigid, 
entire,  and  veinless  leaves,  and  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Cupressineas  by  the  suc- 
culent cup  which  surrounds  their  seeds. 
The  order  yields  trees  which  are  valued  for 
their  timber,  and,  like  the  Conifers,  possess 
resinous  properties.  See  CONIFER*,  TAXUS. 
Taxation  (tak-sa'shon),  n.  [L.  taxatio,  tax- 
atwnii,  a  taxing,  a  valuing.  See  TAX,  n.] 

1.  The  act  of  laying  a  tax,  or  of  imposing 
taxes  on  the  subjects  of  a  state  or  govern- 
ment, or  on  the  members  of  a  corporation 
or  company,  by  the  proper  authority;  the 
raising  of  revenue  required  for  public  ser- 
vice by  means  of  taxes;  the  system  by  which 
such  a  revenue  is  raised. 

The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  tile  government,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  state.  In  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  taxation.  Adam  Strtitfl. 

2.  Tax  or  assessment  imposed;  the  aggregate 
of  particular  taxes. 

He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact         Daniel. 

3.t  Charge;  accusation;  censure;  scandal. 

My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour;  speak  no  more 

of  him, 
You'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 

Sliai. 

4.  The  act  of  taxing  or  assessing  a  bill  of 

costs  in  law. 
Taxativelyt  (taks'at-iv-li),  adv.    As  a  tax 

Ayliffe. 
Tax-cart,  Taxed  -cart  (taks'kart,  takst' 

kart),  n.     A  light  spring-cart  upon  wliicl 

only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is  charged. 

They  (carts)  are  of  all  kinds,  from  the  greengrocer' 
taxed  cart  to  the  coster's  barrow.  Mayhevj. 

She  begged  that  farmer  Subsoil  would  take  he 
Trollop*. 


She  begged  that  far 
thither  ill  his  tot-cart. 

Taxel  (tak'sel),  n.  The  American  badge 
(Meles  Labradoricd),  at  first  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  the  European  badger,  but  now 
found  to  differ  so  considerably  that  it  ha 
been  thought  by  some  naturalists  worthy  o 
being  raised  into  a  distinct  genus,  Taxidea 
Its  teeth  are  of  a  more  carnivorous  charac 
ter  than  those  of  the  true  badger,  and  i 
preys  on  such  small  animals  as  marmots 
which  it  pursues  into  their  holes,  frequently 
enlarging  them  so  as  to  make  the  grouni 
dangerous  for  horses.  Its  burrowing  power 
are  remarkable,  its  hole  being  6  or  7  fee 
deep,  and  running  underground  to  a  lengt 
of  30  feet.  Though  termed  Labradorica  i 
is  not  found  in  Labrador,  but  abounds  i 
the  sandy  plains  near  the  Missouri  an 
Rocky  Mountains.  Its  hair  changes  froi 
yellowish-brown  in  summer  to  hoary-gra 
in  winter,  becoming  longer  and  more  woollj 

Taxer  (taks'er),  n.   1.  One  who  taxes.— 2.  I 
Cambridge  University,  one  of  two  officers 
chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread 
and  see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures observed;  a  taxor. 

Tax-free (taks'f  re), a.  Exempt  from  taxation. 

Tax-gatherer  (taks'gaTH-er-er),  71.  A  col- 
lector of  taxes.  '  Horace  being  the  son  of  a 
tax-gatherer  or  collector.'  Dryden. 


axiarcll  (taks'i-iirk),  it.  [Ur.  taxiarches— 
taxis,  a  division  of  an  army,  and  arche,  rule.  ] 
An  Athenian  military  olliccr  commanding  a 
.axis  or  battalion. 

axicorn  (taks'i-korn).  n.  A  beetle  of  the 
'aiiiily  Taxicornes. 

axicorues(taks-i-kor'nez), n. pi.  {Qr.ttuat, 
regular  order,  and  L.  cornu,  a  horn,  alluding 
to  the  antenna;.]  The  second  family  of  the 


Taxicorues—  Tetratoma/mtfo  rum. 

a.  Antenna  of  Tetratoma.        e.  Antenna  of  Trachy- 

scelis. 

Jieteromerous  Coleoptera  in  Latreille's  ar- 
rangement of  insects.  They  live  on  fungi, 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  ground 
under  stones. 

Taxidermic  (taks-i-der'mik),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to  taxidermy,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals. 
Taxidermist  (taks'i-der-mist),  n.    A  person 
skilled  in  taxidermy. 

Taxidermy  (taks'i-der-mi),  n.  [Gr.  taxis, 
an  arranging,  order  (from  tasso,  to  arrange), 
and  derma,  skin.  ]  The  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  and  also  of 
stuffing  and  mounting  them  so  as  to  give 
them  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the  living 
forms  as  possible. 

Taxin  (tak'sin),  n.  [L.  taxus,  yew.]  A  resi- 
nous substance  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
the  yew-tree  (Taxus  baccata)  by  treatment 
with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid,  2  Ibs.  of  the 
leaves  yielding  3  grains  of  taxin.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  acid  solutions  by  alkalies 
in  white  bulky  flocks. 

Taxing-master  (taks'ing-maa-ter),  n.  An 
officer  of  a  court  of  law  who  examines  bills 
of  costs,  and  allows  or  disallows  charges. 
Taxis  (tak'sis),  n.  [Gr.  taxii,  order.]  1.  In 
surg.  an  operation  by  which  those  parts 
which  have  quitted  their  natural  situation 
are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the  assist- 
ance of  instruments,  as  in  reducing  hernia, 
&c  —2.  In  anc.  arch,  that  disposition  which 
assigns  to  every  part  of  a  building  its  just 
dimensions.  It  is  synonymous  with  Ordon- 
naiice  in  modern  architecture. — 3.  In  Greek 
antiq.  a  division  of  troops  corresponding  in 
some  respects  to  the  modern  battalion. 
Taxites  (tak-si'tez),  n.  [L.  taxus,  the  yew- 
tree  ]  In  geol.  the  generic  name  for  fossil 
coniferous  trees,  allied  to  the  yew,  found 
chiefly  in  the  tertiary  lignites  and  also  in 
the  oolite. 

Taxless  (taks'les),  a.  Free  from  taxes. 
Sylvester. 

Taxodites  ( tak-so-di'tez ),  n.  A  genus  of 
fossil  plants,  allied  to  the  genus  Taxodium 
(deciduous  cypress),  occurring  in  tertiary 
deposits. 

Taxodium  (tak-so'dl-um  V  n.  [L.  taxus,  a 
yew,  and  Gr.  eidus,  resemblance.]  A  genus 


distichum. 


of  plants,  nat.  order  Coniferte,  tribe  Cupres- 
sinere.  It  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
genus  Cupressus  principally  on  account  of 


ch,<*ain;      ch,  Sc.  loci;     S,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si)W      IH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure-See  KEY. 
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the  arrangement  of  the  male  catkins  in  race 
mose  panicles,  the  small  number  of  flowers 
in  the  female  catkins,  and  the  numbers  o 
cotyledons  possessed  by  the  embryo.  The 
T.  distichum,  or  deddmms  cypress,  acorn 
mon  ornamental  true  upon  English  lawns, 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  its  wooc 
is  used  for  all  the  purposes  tu  which  timber 
is  applied.  The  cones  are  globular.  The 
bark  exudes  a  resin  which  is  used  by  the 
negroes  for  dressing  wounds.  The  roots  are 
remarkable  for  the  production  of  large  coni- 
cal knobs,  hollow  inside.  Iu  America  they 
are  used  by  the  negroes  for  bee-hives. 
Taxology  (tak-soro-ji),  n.  [Gr.  taxis,  order, 
and  logos,  a  discourse.  ]  Same  as  Taxonoi/ty. 
Taxonomic  (taks-6-nom'ik),  «.  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  taxonomy  or  systematic  clas- 
sification; classiflcatory.  Huxley. 
Taxonomy  (tak-sou'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  taxis, 
order,  and  nomos,  law.]  1.  That  department 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  principles  of  classification. — 2.  The  laws 
or  principles  themselves  of  classification. 
Taxor  (taks'or),  n.  Same  as  Taxer,  2. 
Tax-payer  (taks'pa-er),  n.  One  who  is  as- 
sessed and  pays  a  tax, 

Taxus  (taks'us),  n.  [L.,  a  yew-tree.]  A  ge- 
nus of  evergreen  plants,  tha  type  of  the  nut. 
order  or  sub-order  Taxaeese;  the  yew.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  See  YEW. 

Taylor's  Theorem.  A  formula  of  most  ex- 
tensive application  in  analysis,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  and  published  by  him 
in  1715.  It  is  to  the  following  effect.  Let  u 
represent  any  function  whatever  of  the  vari- 
able quantity  x;  then  if  x  receive  any  incre- 
ment, as  h,  l«t  u  become  u' ;  then  we  shall 
.  ,  d  u  h  d'£  u  A2  d 3  u  A8 

nave  u  =  u+  ,-  •  i-S--^'^-*- ,7^3  'r^ 


.  __.__ 


:—  ;•  --r—  -+,  &c.,  where  d  represents  the 

UX*    1  L  .1  4 

differential  of  the  function  u.  The  great 
value  of  this  theorem  was  overlooked  till 
it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  by  Lagrange  in  1772. 

Tayra  (tl'ra),  n.  A  handsome  weasel  (Galera 
barbara)  of  South  America,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  pine-marten.  It  is  all  black,  save  a 
large  white  patch  on  the  breast. 

Tazel  (ta'zl),  n.    A  plant;  teasel  (which  see). 

Tazza  (tat'sa),  n.  [It.]  A  large  ornamental 
cup  or  vase  with  a  flat  or  shallow  top,  and 
having  a  foot  and  handles. 

T-bandage  (te'band-aj),  n.  A  surgical  band- 
age shaped  like  a  T,  and  consisting  of  a  strip 
of  linen  attached  at  right  angles  to  another 
strip. 

T-beard  (te'berd),  n.  A  beard  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  T. 

The  Roman  T,  your  T-beard  is  in  fashion, 
And  twifold  doth  express  th'  enamoured  courtier. 
Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Tcha-lan  (cha-lan'),  n.  A  blue  powder  con- 
taining copper,  used  by  the  Chinese  for  pro- 
ducing blue  colours  on  porcelain. 

Tchernozem  (  cher'no-zeni  ),  n.  [Rus.,  lit. 
black  earth.]  The  local  name  for  a  black 
earth  of  extraordinary  fertility,  covering  at 
least  100,000,000  acres,  from  the  Carpathians 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  the  depth  of  from 
4  to  20  feet,  and  yielding  an  almost  unlimited 
succession  of  similar  crops  without  prepara- 
tion. It  consists  chiefly  of  silica  with  a  littlo 
alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  about 
7  per  cent  of  vegetable  mould,  of  which  2-45 
is  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitrogen  and  other 
organic  matter  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  its 
fertility. 

Tchetwertak  (chet'ver-tak),  n.  A  Russian 
silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or  about  9.W. 
sterling. 

Tchick  (chik),  inter}.  1.  A  sound  produced 
by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  suddenly  withdrawing  it, 
used  to  quicken  a  lazy  horse.  'Summing  up 
the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink,  and  such 
an  interjectional  tchick  as  men  quicken  a 
dull  horse  with.'  Sir  W.  Scott.—  2.  An  ex- 
pression of  surprise  or  of  contempt. 

Tchudi  (cho'de),  n.  pi.  A  name  applied  by 
the  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the  north- 
west of  Russia.  It  has  now  acquired  a  more 
general  application,  and  is  used  to  designate 
the  group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Finns, 
the  Esthonians,  the  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers are  members. 

TchudiC  (cho'dik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Tchudi  ;  specifically,  designating  that 
group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by  the 
Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lapland- 
ers. Spelled  also  Chudic,  Tschudic. 

T-ClOth  (te'kloth),  n.    A  plain  cotton  cloth 


manufactured  iu  this  country  for  the  India 
and  China  market  :  so  called  from  a  large 
letter  T  being  stamped  on  it. 
Tea  (te),  n.  [I'r.  the,  from  Chinese  tha,  the, 
tcha,  tea.]  1.  The  dried  leaves  of  Thea  sin- 
entu  or  chinensis  (the  tea-plant),  nat.  order 
Ternstromiaceaj,  extensively  cultivated  in 
China;  also  the  plant  itself.  Teas  are  in  com- 
merce all  brought  under  two  distinct  terms, 
green  teas  and  black  teas,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  believed  that  these  were  the  products 
of  two  different  species  of  Thea,  black  tea  of 
T.  Eohea,  and  green  tea  of  T.  ciridis,  now  re- 
garded by  botanists  as  mere  varieties  of  T. 
sinensis.  Though  the  products  of  the  same 
species,  black  and  green  teas  are  mainly  the 
growth  of  different  districts  of  China,  but 
the  two  varieties  may  be  produced  iu  either 
district,  the  difference  being  attained  by 
diverse  methods  of  preparation.  (See  THEA.) 
The  black  teas  include  bohea,  congou,  sou- 
chong, and  pekoe;  the  green  teas  twanlmy, 
ft|0f»7Uifcta,  younj  liysoti,  hyson,  imperial, 
and  gunpowder.  An  infusion  of  tea  as  a 
beverage  has  slight  nutritive  value,  but  it 
increases  respiratory  action,  and  seems  to 
have  a  decidedly  stimulative  and  restorative 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  due  to  the 
essential  oil  and  theine  it  contains,  whilst 
the  tannin  which  is  also  present  is  an  astrin- 
gent. The  use  of  tea  iu  this  country  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  llercurius  Petitions  of  Sept.  30,  1658. 
' 


.       ,          . 

'That  excellent  and  by  all  physitians  ap- 
proved China  drink  called  by  the  Chineans 
Tcha,  and  by  other  nations  lay,  alias  tee,  is 


sold  at  the  Sultana  Head  Coffee  House, 
London.'  An  entry  of  Pepys's  Diary  in  1660 
runs:  'I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea,  a  China 
drink,  of  which  I  had  never  drunk  before.' 
Substitutes  for  tea  have  been  found  in  the 
dried  leaves  of  a  number  of  plants,  some  of 
which  contain  the  same  stimulating  quality, 
and  to  which  the  name  tea  has  consequently 
been  applied.  See  the  end  of  this  article.— 

2.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  tea  leaves  in 
boiling  water,  used  as  a  beverage,  which  in 
this  country  is  generally  mixed  with  a  little 
milk  or  cream  and  sweetened  with  sugar.— 

3.  Any  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables 
for  drinking;  as,  sage  tea;  chamomile  tea, 
&c.— 4.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef;  as,  beef- 
tea.    See  BEEF-TEA.— 5.  The  evening  meal, 
at  which  tea  is  usually  wrrwL—Abyitintan 
or  Arabian  tea,  the  leaves  of  Catka  edulis, 
which  are  stimulant,  anti-soporific,  and  anti- 
narcotic,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  to  produce 
wakefulness.—  Assam  tea  (Thea  assamica), 
a  cultivated  variety  of  the  tea-plant  now 
grown  extensively  in  Assam. — Australian 
tea,  several  species  of  Leptospermum  and 
Melaleuca.  — Brazilian  tea,   Stachytarpha 
jamaicemis.  —  Carolina    tea,  Ilex  Cassine 
(vomitorid),  which  yields  the  'black  drink' 
of  the  Indian  ceremonials,  and  which  is  still 
used  as  a  beverage  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
North  Carolina.—  Faam  or  Faham  tea.  See 
FAAM-TEA. — Jesuits'  tea,  Psoralea  glandu- 
losa.— Labrador  tea.    See  LABRADOR-TEA.— 
New  Jersey  tea,  red-root  (Ceanothus  ameri- 
canus). — New  Zealand  tea,  Leptospermum 
scoparium.—  Paraguay  tea,  Ilex  paraguay- 
ensis,  or  mate".    See  MAT& 

Tea(te),  v.i.    To  take  tea.     [Colloq.] 

She  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  tea  in  his 
rooms  that  evening.  Farrar. 

Tea  (te),  v.  t.  To  give  tea  to ;  to  serve  with 
tea.  [Colloq.] 

Tea-board  (te'bord),  n.  A  board  to  put  tea 
furniture  on. 

Pea-bug  (te'bng),  n.  A  bug  destructive  to 
tea-plants.  This  insect  selects  the  tender 
and  more  juicy  leaves,  which  are  those  of 
most  value  to  the  tea-grower,  puncturing 
them  with  its  long  and  slender  proboscis  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  aphis. 

Tea-caddy  (te'kad-i),  n.  A  small  box  for 
holding  the  tea  used  in  a  household. 

Tea-cake  (te'kak),  n.  A  light  kind  of  cake 
eaten  with  tea, 

Tea-canister  (te'kan-is-ter),  n.  A  canister 
or  box  in  which  tea  is  kept. 

Teach  (tech),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  taught  (very 
rarely  teached);  ppr.  teaching.  [O.E.  teche, 
softened  from  A.  Sax.  tfecan  (pret.  tcehte, 
pp.  tceht),  to  teach,  to  show,  to  point  out, 
to  command;  allied  to  tthan,  to  accuse; 
Goth,  teihan,  O.H.G.  zihan,  G.  zeigen,  to 
point  out ;  cog.  L.  doceo,  to  teach,  Gr.  de-Oc- 
nymi,  Skr.  dig,  to  point  out,  to  show.  Token 
is  also  of  same  root.]  1.  To  impart  instruc- 
tion to;  to  educate;  to  guide  the  studies 
of;  to  conduct  through  a  course  of  studies; 


to  impart  knowledge  or  skill  to;  to  instruct; 
to  inform. 

He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  wo  will  walk  in 
his  paths.  Is.  jj.  3< 

Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 

Pope. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of ;  to  give  in- 
telligence or  information  concerning ;   to 
communicate  and  cause  another  to  learn  or 
acquire ;  to  instruct,  train,  or  give  skill  in 
the  use,  management,  or  handling  of;  as,  to 
teach  Latin  or  mathematics ;  to  teach  sing- 
ing, dancing,  or  fencing;  to  teach  the  piano; 
to  teach  false  doctrine.    It  is  often  followed 
by  two  objectives  (as  in  Greek,  Latin,  San- 
skrit, A-c.),  the  one  of  the  person,  the  other 
of  the  thing;  as,  to  teach  a  person  grammar; 
and  in  the  passive  one  of  the  objectives  is 
still  retained;  as,  he  was  taught  grammar- 
grammar  was  taught  him. 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines. 
the  commandments  of  men.  Mat.  xv.  9. 

3.  To  let  be  known ;  to  tell ;  as,  Stoicism 
taught  how  to  bear  evil  with  equanimity. 
'  And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one 
twain.'    Shafc.—4.  To  make  to  know  how; 
to  show  how;  to  show. 

They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies. 
She  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright.    Shak. 
Teach  (tech),  v.l.     To  practise  giving  in- 
struction; to  perform  the  business  of  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire.  Mic.  iti.  u. 

Teach,  Teache  (tech),  n.  In  sugar-boiling, 
one  or  the  pans  in  which  the  cane-juice  i& 
boiled,  especially  the  last  of  the  series,  from 
which  the  inspissated  juice  is  poured  into 
the  cooler. 

Teachable  (tech'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
taught;  as,  a  person  or  a  subject  is  not 
teachable. — 2.  Apt  to  learn;  readily  receiv- 
ing instruction;  docile. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed,  and 
teachable,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the  word  of  God. 

Teachableness  (tech'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  teachable;  commonly  a  will- 
ingness or  readiness  to  be  informed  and  in- 
structed; aptness  to  learn;  docility. 

Teacher  (tech'er),  ».  i.  One  who  teaches  or 
instructs;  one  whose  business  or  occupation 
is  to  instruct  others;  a  preceptor;  an  in- 
structor; a  tutor. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

ff'orrfsti  '0  rth. 

2.  One  who  instructs  others  in  religion ;  a 
preacher;  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  some- 
times, one  who  preaches  without  regular 
ordination. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  them- 
selves. Raleigh. 

Tea-Chest  (te'chest),  n.  A  slightly  formed 
box,  usually  covered  with  Chinese  charac- 
ters and  devices,  and  lined  with  thin  sheet- 
lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from  China. 

Teaching  (tech'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  busi- 
nessof  instructing.— 2.  That  which  is  taught; 
instruction.  'The  teachings  of  the  church.' 
Buckle. 

Teachless  (tech'les),  a.  Unteachable;  in- 
docile. Shelley. 

Tea-Cup  (te'kup),  n.  A  small  cup  for  drink- 
ing tea  from. 

Teade,+  Tedet  (ted),  n.  [L.  tceda,  a  pine- 
tree,  a  torch.]  A  torch;  a  flambeau.  Spen- 
ser. 

Tea-dealer  (te'del-er),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
or  buys  and  sells  tea;  a  merchant  who  sells 
tea. 

Tea-drinker  (te'dringk-er),  n.  One  who 
drinks  tea;  especially,  one  who  uses  tea  as 
a  beverage  habitually  or  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

Tea-garden  (te'giir-den),  n.  A  garden,  gen- 
erally attached  to  a  house  of  entertainment, 
where  tea  is  served. 

Teague  (teg),  n.  [Comp.  W.  taiaicg,  a  rustic. 
a  peasant,  a  clown.]  An  Irishman:  in  con- 
tempt. Johnson. 

Teak  (tek),  n.  [Tamil  name.]  1.  A  tree 
which  furnishes  an  abundance  of  ship  tim- 
ber. It  is  the  Tectona  grandis,  nat.  order 
Verbenacese,  and  is  a  native  of  different 
parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  Burmah  and  of 
the  islands  from  Ceylon  to  the  Moluccas. 
It  grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  large  leaves,  which  are  from  12 
to  24  inches  long,  and  from  6  to  18  broad.— 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  So.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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2.  Tin'  timber  of  the  tree.  This  timber  is 
excellent  for  ship-building,  and  has  been 
called  the  oak  of  the  East.  It  works  easily, 


Teak  (Tectona 


and,  though  porous,  is  strong  and  durable; 
it  is  easily  seasoned  and  shrinks  but  little, 
mid  from  containing  a  resinous  oil  it  resists 
the  action  of  water,  and  repels  the  attacks 
of  insects  of  all  kinds.  Teak  is  also  used 
extensively  in  the  East  in  the  construction 
of  houses  and  temples.  —African  teak,  a 
timber  similar  to  East  Indian  teak,  believed 
to  be  the  produce  of  Oldjieldia  africana,  nat. 
order  Euphorbiacese. 

Tea-kettle  (te'ket-1),  n.  A  portable  kettle 
in  which  water  is  boiled  for  making  tea. 

Teak-tree  (tek'tre),  n.    See  TEAK. 

Teal  (tel),  ».  [Same  as  tel  or  tal  m  D.  tiling, 
taliny,  a  teal;  origin  doubtful]  The  com- 
mon name  for  ducks  of  the  genus  Querque- 
dula  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Anatidte,  or  duck  family.  The  common  teal 
(Q.  crecca)  makes  its  appearance  in  England 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  remains  till 
spring  has  made  considerable  progress,  when 
it  generally  returns  again  to  more  northern 
localities  to  breed.  In  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land however,  it  remains  all  the  year.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  14  inches.  The  bill 
has  a  horny  tip,  and  is  about  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  plumage  of  the  back  is  grayish 
white,  mottled  with  dark  streaks;  the  wings 
exhibit  brown  and  purplish  hues;  the  tail 
is  of  a  blackish  brown  tint.  Teals  frequent 
fresh-water  lakes,  and  feed  on  seeds,  grasses, 


Common  Teal  (Qnerquedula  crecca). 

water-plants.and  insects.  The  green-winged 
teal  (Q.  carolinensis)  is  very  like  the  com 
mon  teal,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  white 
crest  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wings.  The 
blue-winged  teal  (Q.  discors)  is  somewha 
larger  than  the  common  teal,  and  is  easilj 
domesticated.  Both  are  North  American. 

Tea-lead  (te'led),  ».    Thin  sheet-lead,  used 
in  lining  tea-chests  sent  from  China. 

Team  (tern),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tedm,  offspring 
progeny,  a  succession,  a  series,  a  long  row 
tyman,  ttman,  to  teem,  to  bring  forth;  cog 
O.Fris.  tdm,  race,  offspring,  &c. ;  D.  loom,  s 
brood  of  ducks ;  from  the  stem  of  A.  Sax 
fedn,  Goth,  tiuhan,  G.  ziehen,  to  draw 
whence  also  Icel.  taumr,  D.  toom,  G.  zaum 
a  bridle.]  1.  A  flock  or  group  of  young  an' 
Dials,  especially  young  ducks ;  a  brood  ; 
litter.  '  A  team  of  ducklings  about  her 
Uulland. 

We  have  a  few  teams  of  ducks  bred  in  the  moo 
where  the  snipes  breed.  Gilbert  White. 

2.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together  o 
passing  in  a  line.  '  Like  a  long  team  c 
snowy  swans  on  high.'  Dryden. — 3.  Two  o 


more  horses,  oxen, or  other  beasts,  harnessed 
together  for  drawing,  as  to  a  roach,  chariot, 
wagon,  cart,  sleigh,  plough,  and  the  like. — 
4.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for 
the  performance  of  a  definite  piece  of  \\oik, 
or  forming  one  of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a 
game,  match,  or  the  like;  as,  a  team  of  foot- 
ball players,  cricketers,  oarsmen,  >tc. — 5.  In 
old  En:j.  law,  a  royalty  or  privilege  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  a  lord  of  a  manor, 
for  the  having,  restraining,  and  judging  of 
bondmen  and  villeins,  with  their  children, 
goods,  chattels,  <frc. 

'eam  (tern),  v.t.  1.  To  join  together  in  a 
team. 

By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  teamed  steeds  nan  call.        Spenser. 

1.  To  work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like  with  a 
team. 

'cam-railway  (tem'ral-wa),  n.  A  railway 
on  which  horses  are  used  as  the  motive 
power. 

Teamster  (tem'ster),  n.    [Team  and  suffix 
-ster.]    One  who  drives  a  team. 
team-work  (tem'werk),  ji.     Work  done  by 
a  team,  as  distinguished  from  personal  la- 
bour.   [United  States.] 
Pearly  (te'ni),  n.     In  her.  same  as  Teniw. 
Tea-Oil  (te'oil),  n.    A  name  given  to  an  oil 
procured  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of 
the  Camellia  oleifera-  of  China. 
Tea-plant  (te'plant),  n.    Thea  sinensis,  the 
plant  from  which  the  tea  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  (See  THEA.)  Also,  any  plant  an  in- 
fusion of  the  dried  leaves  of  which  is  used 
as  a  beverage. 

Tea-ppt  (te'pot),  n.  A  vessel  with  a  spout 
in  wnich  tea  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is 
poured  into  tea-cups. 

Teapoy  (te'poi),  n.  A  three-legged  table, 
with  a  lifting  top,  inclosing  tea-caddies,  or 
a  small  stand  for  holding  tea-cup,  sugar- 
basin,  cream-jug,  &c.  See  extract. 

Teafoy  is  in  England  often  supposed  to  have  con- 
nection with  te.i;  lint  it  has  no  more  than  Cream  o' 
Tartar  has  with  Crim  Tiirtary.  It  is  a  word  of  Anglo- 
Indian  importation,  viz.,  tipdi,  an  Urdu  or  ABglo- 
Indian  corruption  of  the  Pers.  sipai,  tripos  (perhaps 
to  avoid  confusion  with  seapoy),  and  meaning  a 
three-legged  table,  or  tripod  generally.  ff.  1  ttte. 

Tear  (ter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tether,  tedr,  tatr,  Icel. 
tdr,  Dan.  taare.O.H.G.  zahar.G.  ziihre,Goi}\. 
tager;  a  widely  spread  word,  being  cognate 
with  Gr.  daknj,  O.L.  daoryma.  L.  lacryma 
(whence  Fr.  larme,  It.  and  Sp.  lagrima). 
Ir.  dear,  W.  daiger,  Gael,  deur;  from  an 
Indo-European  root  dak,  meaning  to  bite. 
The  guttural,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  lost  in 
English  and  in  several  of  the  other  forms.] 

1.  A  drop  or  small  quantity  of  the  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  eyes  or  flowing  from  them.  The 
lachrymal  fluid  serves  to  moisten  the  cornea 
and  preserve  ita  transparency,  and  to  re- 
move any  dust  or  fine  substance  that  enters 
the  eye  and  gives  pain.    The  normally  se- 
creted fluid,  after  performing  its  ordinary 
functions,  passes  through   the   lachrymal 
ducts  and  sac  into  the  nasal  channels.  Moral 
and  physical  causes,   however,  as  strong 
passion  (grief,  sorrow,  joy),  incontrollable 
laughter,  pain,  especially  in  the  eye  itself, 
increase    the    secretion  considerably,   and 
when  the  lachrymal  duct  does  not  suffice  to 
carry  it  off  it  runs  over  the  eyelids.     Tears 
are  a  little  heavier  than  water;  they  have 
a  saline  taste  and  an  alkaline  reagency, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  free  soda. 

The  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.  Shat. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  transparent 
drop  of  fluid  matter;  also,  a  solid,  trans- 
parent, tear-shaped  drop,  as  of  some  bal- 
sams or  resins. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears. 
Dry  den. 

Tear  (tar),  v.t.  pret.  tore;  old  pret.  tare;  ppr. 
tearing;  pp.  torn.  [A.  Sax.  tferan,  teran,  to 
rend,  to  bite,  pret.  taer,  pp.  turen;  Goth. 
(ga)tairan,  to  loosen,  to  dissolve;  0.  H.G.  zer- 
ran,  to  cut,  to  tear;  G.  zehrcn,  D.  teren.  Dan. 
tcere,  to  consume,  to  waste;  ultimately  from 
same  root  as  Gr.  aero,  to  flay;  Skr.  dar.  to 
split.  Tire  is  an  allied  word.]  1.  To  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  by  pulling;  to  pull  apart  by 
force;  especially,  to  pull,  draw,  or  drag  in 
pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or  fibres  of; 
to  make  a  rent  or  rents  in;  as,  to  tear  one's 
clothes.  'Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that 
great  bond.'  Sliak.— 2.  To  form  fissures  or 
furrows  in  by  violence.  '  Torrents  tear  the 
ground.' Dryden. — 3.  Tolacerate;  to  wound, 
as  by  the  action  of  teeth  or  by  dragging 


something  sharp  over;  as.  to  tear  the  skin 
\vith  briars  or  thorns.  '  As  this  mouth 
should  tear  this  hand.'  Slink,  In  this  sense 
also  figuratively;  as,  a  heart  tor/i  with  an- 
guish. 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tear.  Sllat. 

4.  To  divide  by  violent  measures;  to  disturb, 
agitate,  excite,  or  disorganize  violently;  as, 
a  state  or  government  torn  by  factions. — 

5.  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drag;  to  move 
or  remove  by  pulling  or  violently,  especially 
with  prepositions,  a&from,  away,  down^ut, 
Ac. 

The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee_/>vm  me.  Addison. 

lohn  tore  off\jn&  Strut's  servant's  clothes. 

Areiithnot. 

6.  To  make  or  accomplish  by  rending  or 
similar  violent  action;  as,  to  tear  a  hole  in 
something.      'How  these  vain  weak  nails 
may  tear  a  passage.'  Shalt.—  1.  To  burst;  to 
break.    Shak.  —To  tear  up,  (a)  to  remove 
from  a  fixed  state  by  violence;  as,  to  tear  up 
a  tree  by  the  roots.    (6)  To  pull  to  pieces 
or  shreds;  to  rend  completely;  as,  to  tear  lip 
a  piece  of  paper ;  to  tear  a  sheet  up  into 
strips. —To  tear  a  cat,\  to  rant;  to  rave; 
to  bluster:  especially  applied  to  stage  rant- 
ing.   Shak.—To  tear  the  hair,  to  pull  it  or 
pull  it  out  in  a  violent  or  distracted  man- 
ner: often  as  a  sign  of  grief  or  rage. 

Tear  (tar),  v.i.  1.  To  part,  divide,  or  sepa- 
rate on  being  pulled  or  handled  with  more 
or  less  violence;  as,  this  cloth  or  paper  does 
not  tear  vei'y  readily. — 2.  To  rave;  to  rage; 
to  rant;  to  move  and  act  with  turbulent 
violence,  as  a  mad  bull. 

And  now  two  smaller  Cratchits,  boy  and  girl,  came 
tearing  in.  DtOHH*, 

Tear  (tar),  n.  A  rent;  a  fissure.— Tear  and 
wear,  deterioration  by  long  or  frequent  use. 
See  Wear  and  tear,  under  WEAR,  71. 

Tear-drop  (teYdrop),  it.  A  tear.  '  A  tear- 
drop trembled  from  its  source.'  Tennyson. 

Tearer  (tartr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
tears  or  rends  anything. — 2.  One  that  rages 
or  raves  with  violence;  a  violent  person. 

Tear-falling  (ter'fal-ingj.a.  Shedding  tears; 
tender,  "fear-falling  pity.'  Shak. 

Tearful  (ter'ful),  a.  Abounding  with  tears; 
weeping;  shedding  tears.  'Tearful  eyes.' 
Shak. 

Tearing  (taring),  p.  and  n.  Making  a  great 
noise  or  bustle;  ranting;  raving;  clamorous; 
impetuous;  as.atearifir/rageorpassion.  'Im- 
mense dandies  .  .  .  driving  in  tearing  cabs.' 
Thackeray.  Used  adverbially  =  violently, 
extravagantly.  '  This  bull  that  went  tearing 
mad  for  the  pinching  of  a  mouse.'  Sir  R. 
L  Estrange.  [Colloq.  ] 

Tearless  (levies),  a.  Shedding  no  tears; 
without  tears;  unfeeling. 

I  ask  not  each  kind  soul  to  keep 
Tearless  when  of  my  death  lie  hears. 

Matt.  Arnold. 

Tear-pit  (ter'pit),  n.  A  sac  or  fold  of  the 
skin  under  the  eye,  as  in  deer,  sometimes 
called  the  Sub-orbital  Sinus  or  Lachrymal 
Sinus,  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 

Tear-stained  (teVstand),  a.  Having  traces 
of  the  passage  of  tears;  as,  tear-stained 
cheeks.  Shak. 

Teary  t  (ter'i),  a.  1.  Wet  with  tears;  tearful. 
•Her  teary  face.'  Chaucer —2.  Consisting 
of  tears,  or  of  drops  resembling  tears.  '  The 
teary  shower.'  Lydgate. 

Tea-saucer  (te'sa-ser),  n.  A  small  saucer 
in  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 

Tease  (tez),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  teased;  ppr. 
teasing.  [A.  Sax.  taesan,  to  gather,  to  pluck, 
to  tease,  to  annoy;  Dan.  tcese,  tcesse,  to  tease 
wool ;  L.  G.  tasen,  tosen,  to  pull,  to  drag; 
D.  teezen,  to  pick,  to  tease;  O.H.G.  zeisan, 
G.  zausen,  to  tug,  pull,  tear.  Teasel  is  from 
this  verb,  and  tose,  toure,  tonsy,  touttle,  are 
closely  allied  forms.]  1.  To  pull  apart  or 
separate  the  adhering  fibres  of;  to  pick 
into  its  separate  fibres;  to  comb  or  card,  as 
wool  or  flax.— 2.  To  employ  the  teasel  upon; 
to  teasel  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap.— 
3.  To  vex  with  importunity  or  impertinence; 
to  harass,  annoy,  disturb,  or  irritate  by  petty 
requests,  by  silly  trifling,  or  by  jests  and 
raillery.  'Teasing  with  obvious  comment 
and  torturing  with  inevitable  inference.' 
Itixraeli. 

My  friends  tease  me  about  him  because  he  has  no 
estate.  Sfectator. 

SYN.   To  harass,  annoy,   disturb,  irritate, 
plague,  torment,  mortify,   tantalize,  cha- 

Teasel,  Teazel  (te'zel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcesl,  tea- 
sel, from  tcesan,  to pluck.to  tease.  See  TEASE.] 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  Inch;      g,  go; 


j,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinjr;      TH,  (Tien;  th,  thin;     w.  irig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEV. 
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1.  The  English  name  of  several  plants  of  the 
genus  liipsacu?.  n:it.  order  Dipsncea*.  The 
fuller's  thistle  (D.  Fullonum)  is  allied  to  the 
teasel  (D.  gylvestrix)  which  grows  wild  in 
hedges.  It  is  cultivat. -d,  in  those  districts 
of  England  where  cloth  is  manufactured,  for 
the  sake  of  the  awns  of  the  he;ul.  whk-h  :ii  e 
employed  to  raise  the  nap  of  woollen  cloths. 


Fuller's  Teasel  (Difsacus  Fiillonuml.    a.  Scale  of 
the  receptacle,    b.  Corolla. 

For  this  purpose  the  heads  are  fixed  round 
the  circumference  of  a  large  broad  wheel  or 
drum  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  brush.  The 
wheel  is  made  to  turn  round  while  the  cloth 
is  held  against  the  brush  thus  formed,  and 
the  fine  hooked  awn  of  the  teasel  readily 
insinuates  itself  into  the  web,  and  draws  out 
with  it  some  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  wool. 
These  are  afterwards  shorn  smooth,  and 
leave  the  cloth  with  the  fine  velvet-like 
nap  which  is  its  peculiar  appearance.  — 
2.  The  burr  of  the  plant. — 3.  Any  contriv- 
ance used  as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in  the 
dressing  of  woollen  cloth.  [Written  also 
Teazle.] 

Teasel,  Teazel  (te'zel),  v  t.  To  subject  to 
the  action  of  teasels  in  the  dressing  of 
woollen  cloth ;  to  raise  a  nap  on  by  the 
action  of  the  teasel.  Written  also  Teazle. 

Teaseler,  Teazler  (te'zel-er),  n.  One  who 
uses  the  teasel  for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth. 

Teasel-frame  (te'zel-fram),  n.  A  frame  or 
set  of  iron  bars  in  which  teasel  heads  are 
fixed  for  raising  a  nap  or  pile  on  woollen 
cloth. 

Teaser  (tez'er),  n.  1.  One  that  teases  or 
vexes. — 2.  The  stoker  or  fireman  in  a  glass- 
work  who  attends  the  furnace.  In  this 
sense  also  written  Teazer. 

Tea-service  (te'ser-vis),  «.  A  complete  set 
of  utensils  required  for  the  tea-table;  tea- 
things. 

Tea-set  (te'set),  n.    A  tea-service. 

Teasing  (tez'ing),  a.  Vexing;  irritating; 
annoying.  '  Teasing  ways  of  children.' 
Wordsworth. 

Tea-spoon  (te'spon),  n.  A  small  spoon  used 
in  drinking  tea  and  other  beverages. 

Tea -spoonful  (te'spbn-fnl).  n.  As  much 
as  a  tea-spoon  holds;  specifically,  in  med. 
about  a  fluid  drachm. 

Teat  (tet),  n.  [Provincial  also  let,  tit,  0.  E. 
tete,  title,  tette,  A.  Sax.  tit,  titt,  L.  G.  and 
O.  D.  titte,  G.  zitze,  tent.  Similar  forms 
occur  in  various  other  languages,  and  their 
relation  to  the  Teutonic  forms  is  not  clear. 
Comp.  Gr.  titthe,  the  nipple,  a  nurse,  Fr. 
tette  (which  Erachet  takes  from  the  Teu- 
tonic), It.  tetta,  Sp.  teta;  also  W.  teth,  Ir. 
and  Gael,  did— teat.  ]  1.  The  projecting 
organ  through  which  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  breast  or  udder  of  females  in  the  class 
Mammalia;  the  nipple;  the  dug  of  a  beast; 
the  pap  of  a  woman.  It  consists  of  an 
elastic,  erectile  substance,  embracing  the 
lactiferous  ducts,  which  terminate  on  its 
surface,  and  thus  serves  to  convey  milk  to 
the  young  of  animals. 

Infants  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat.  Locke. 

2.  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 
Tea-table  (te'ta-bl),  n.    A  table  on  which 

tea-furniture  is  set  or  at  which  tea  is  drank. 
Tea  -  taster  ( te '  tast  -  er ),  n.    A  person  em- 

Sloyed  to  test  qualities  of  teas  by  tasting 
icir  infusions,  either  in  Chinese  ports  or 
in  Britain,  as  in  the  London  docks. 
Teated  (tet'ed),  a.    Having  teats;  having 
protuberances  resembling  the  teats  of  ani- 
mals. 

Teathe    (teTH),    n.    and    v.      See    TATH. 
[Provincial  English.) 
Tea-things  (te'thingz),  n.  pi.    Tea-service. 


Teatln  (te'a-tin),  n.    See  THEATIX. 
Teatish.  t  (tet'Uh),  «.    [Perhaps  from  a  child 

fretful  for  the  breast.    Other  forms  are  tarty, 

tetty.}    Peevish. 

Wh.-ite'er  she  says. 

You  must  bear  manly,  Rowland,  for  her  sickness 
Has  made  her  somewhat  teatisfl.        Sean.  £~  Fl. 

Tea-tray  (te'tra),  n.  A  tray  for  a  tea-ser- 
vice. 

Tea-tree  (te'tre),  n.  The  shrub  or  plant 
that  produces  the  leaves  which  are  im- 
ported and  called  tea.  See  THEA  and  TEA. 

Tea-urn  (te'em),  n.  A  vessel  in  the  form  of 
a  vase,  placed  on  the  tea-table,  for  supplying 
heated  water  for  tea. 

Teaze-hole  (tez'hol).  n.  The  opening  in  the 
furnace  of  a  glass-work  through  which  coals 
are  put  in. 

Teazel,  Teazle  (te'zl),  «.  and  v.t.  See 
TEASEL. 

Teazer  (tez'er),  n.     See  TEASER. 

Teaze-tenon  (tez'ten-on),  n.  In  carp. 
a  tenon  on  the  top  of  a  tenon,  with  a 
double  shoulder  and  tenon  from  each,  for 
supporting  two  level  pieces  of  timber  at 
right  ant'les  to  each  other. 

Tebbad  (teb'ad),  ».  The  Persian  name  for 
the  scorching  winds  which  blow  over  the 
hot  sandy  plains  of  Central  Asia,  carrying 
with  them  clouds  of  impalpable  sand,  which 
are  said  to  act  like  flakes  of  fire  on  travel- 
lers' skins. 

Tebeth  (te'beth),  n.  [Heb.]  The  tenth 
month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 
beginning  with  the  new  moon  in  December 
and  ending  with  the  new  moon  in  January 

Teche.t  v.t.     To  teach.     Chaucer. 

Techily  (tech'i-li),  adv.  In  a  techy  manner; 
peevishly;  fretfully;  irritably. 

Techiness  (tech'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  techy;  peevishness;  fretf  ulness. 

Technic  (tek'nik),  a.    Same  as  Technical. 

Technlc  (tek'nik),  n.  The  method  of  per- 
formance or  manipulation  in  any  art;  tech- 
nical  skill  or  manipulation;  artistic  execu- 
tion. 

They  illustrate  the  method  of  nature,  not  the  tech- 
nic  of  a  manlike  artificer.  Prof.  TyndaU. 

Technical  (tek'nik-al).  a.  [L.  technims; 
Gr.  technikos,  from  techne,  art.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mechanical  arts,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular art,  science,  profession,  handicraft, 
business,  or  the  like;  specially  appropriate 
to  or  characteristic  of  any  art,  science, 
manufacture,  or  the  like;  as,  a  technical 
word  or  phrase;  a  technical  difficulty;  tech- 
nical skill.  '  Technical  words  or  terms 
of  art.'  Locke.  'Technical  dictionaries.' 
Johnson. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  as  could 
be  found  either  in  books  of  science  or  technical  dic- 
tionaries. Johnson. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  warning,  gener- 
ally, against  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  tech- 
nifal  language  of  any  kind  when  the  meaning  can 
be  adequately  or  even  tolerably  expressed  in  com- 
mon, i.e.  unscientific  words.  The  terms  and  phrases 
of  art  have  an  air  of  pedantic  affectation,  for  which 
they  do  not  compensate  by  even  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  increased  energy.  Whately. 

Technicality  (tek-ni-kal'i-ti),  n.  1.  Techni- 
calness  (which  see).— 2.  That  which  is  tech- 
nical or  peculiar  to  any  science,  art,  calling, 
sect,  and  the  like;  a  technical  expression. 

Tliey  drew  from  all  quarters  the  traditions,  the 
technicalities  of  art.  Milman. 

Technically  (tek'ni-kal-li),  adv.  In  a  tech- 
nical manner;  according  to  the  signification 
of  terms  of  art  or  the  professions. 

Technicalness  (tek'ni-kal-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  technical  or  peculiar 
to  the  arts;  technicality. 

Technicals  (tek'ni-kalz),  n.  pi.  Those  things 
that  pertain  to  the  practical  part  of  an  art 
or  science;  technicalities;  technical  terms; 
technics. 

Technicist  (tek'ni-sist),  n.  One  skilled  in 
technics  or  in  the  practical  arts. 

Technicologicalt  (tek'm-k6-loj"ik-al),  a. 
Technological;  technical. 

Had  the  apostle  used  this  technicological  phrase 
in  any  different  sense  from  its  common  acceptation 
he  would  have  told  us  of  it.  Dr,  John  Scott. 

Technics  (tek'niks),  n.  sing,  or  pt  1.  The 
doctrine  of  arts  in  general;  such  branches 
of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. — 2.  As  a 
plural,  technical  terms  or  objects ;  things 
pertaining  or  relating  to  the  practice  of  an 
art,  science,  or  the  like. 

Technological  ( tek-no-loj'ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  technology;  pertaining  to  the 
arts;  as,  technological  institutes. 

Technologist  (tek-nol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  technology;  one  who  discourses  or  treats 
of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of  arts. 


Technology  (U'k-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  tcchnf 
art,  and  Imjun,  word  or  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  knowledge  which  dials  witli  the 
various  industrial  arts;  the  science  or  syste- 
matic knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts,  as 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  metallurgy, brew- 
ing, and  the  like.  [The  word  is  sometime* 
erroneously  used  as  equivalent  to  tcfmin- 

Techy,  Tetchy  (tech'i),  a.  [Corrupted  from 
touchy.]  Peevish;  fretful;  irritable. 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar, 

And  he's  as  techy  to  he  woo'd  to  woo. 

As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit.     Shak. 

Tecoma  (te-ko'ma),  n.  [Shortened  from 
tecmnaxochitl,  the  Mexican  name  of  the 
species.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Bignoniaeeie.  The  species  are  erect  trees 
or  shrubs  or  climbing  plants,  with  un- 


Tecoma  impetiginosa. 


equally  pinnate  or  digitate  simple  leaves, 
with  terminal  panicles  of  dusky  red  or 
orange  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Old  and  New  World  in  tropical  and  sub- 
trop_ical  climates.  A  climbing  species,  T. 
radicans,  a  native  of  Korth  and  South 
Carolina,  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  is  a  fa- 
vourite in  this  country  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  From  the  shape  of  its  corolla  the 
plant  has  received  the  name  of  trumpet- 
flower.  Some  of  the  species  of  Teconui 
are  medicinal,  as  T.  impetiginosa,  which 
abounds  in  tannin,  and  whose  bark  is  bitter, 
mucilaginous,  and  used  in  lotions,  baths. 
&c.,  in  cases  of  inflammations  of  the  joints 
and  debility. 

Tectibranchiata(tek-ti-brang'ki-a"ta),n.j>i. 
[L.  tectiis,  concealed  or  covered,  and  bran- 
chiae, gills.]  A  division  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca,  comprehending  those  species  in 
which  the  gills  are  attached  along  the  right 
side  or  on  the  back  in  form  of  leaves  more 
or  less  divided.  The  mantle  covers  them 
more  or  less,  and  contains  nearly  always  in 
its  thickness  a  small  shell,  which  may  lie  en- 


Tectibranchiata. 

I,  Pleitrobranchits  fntnctalus.  2,  The  shell  that  is 
concealed  within  the  mantle.  3,  Shell  partly  exposed, 
as  exemplified  in  the  Bulla. 

tirely  concealed  or  partly  exposed  They  re- 
semble the  Pectinibranchiata  in  the  form  of 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  live.likethem. 
in  the  sea;  but  they  are  all  hermaphrodites. 
The  section  includes  the  families  of  the 
Tornatellida?,  Bullidte,  Aplysiadso,  Pleuro- 
branchidse,  and  Phyllidiadse. 

Tectibranchiate  (tek-ti-brang'ki-at),  a.  A 
term  designating  a  section  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs.  See  TECTIBRANCHIATA. 

Tectlyt  (tekt'li),  adv.  [L.  tectus.  hid. 
covered,  from  tego,  to  hide,  to  conceal.  ] 
Secretly;  covertly;  privately.  Holhinhed. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tet/. 
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Tectona  (tek-to'nal,  n  [From  its  name  in 
Bfalabar.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 

Verl>enae€';e;  the  trak.     Sv  TKAK. 

Tectonic  (tek-t<m'ik),  a.     [L.  tt'ctnni," 
tfktonikos,  from  tekton.  tektonos,  a  carpen- 
ter, a  builder.]    Pertaining  to  building  or 
construction. 

Tectonics  (tek-ton'iks),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  The 
science  or  the  art  by  which  vessels,  imple- 
ments, dwellings,  and  other  editices  are 
formed  OIL  the  one  hand  agreeably  to  the 
end  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  on  the 
n;lnT  in  conformity  with  sentiments  and 
artistiV  ideas.  Fairholt. 

Tectrices  (tek'tri-sez),  n.  pi.  [A  modern 
Latin  word  from  L.  teijo,  trctttm,  to  cover.] 
InornitJi.  the  feathers  which  cover  the  quill- 
feathers  and  other  parts  of  the  wing ;  the 
coverts. 

Tecum,  Tecum-ffbre  ( te'kum,  te'kum-f i- 
bi>r),  n.  The  fibrous  produce  of  a  palm-leaf, 
resembling  screen  wool,  imported  from  Bra- 
zil. See  Tuci'M. 

Ted  (ted),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tedded;  ppr.  ted- 
ding. [W.  teddu,  to  spread  out,  tedu,  to 
stretch  out;  tedil,  a  spread,  a  display;  tedd- 
ua,  spreading.]  In  agri.  to  spread  to  the 
air  after  being  reaped  or  mown;  to  turn 
(new-mowed  grass  or  hay)  from  the  swath 
and  scatter  it  for  drying.  '  Tedded  grass.' 
Milton.  'The  tedded  hay.'  Coleridge. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreathe  of 
tedded  grass.  Gray. 

Tedder  (ted'er),  n.  One  who  teds ;  an  im- 
plement that  spreads  and  turns'newly  mown 
grass  or  hay  from  the  swath  for  the  purpose 
of  drying.  See  HAY-TEDDER. 

Teddert  (ted'er),  n.     Same  as  Tether. 

We  live  joyfully,  going  abroad  within  our  tedder, 

Teddert  (ted'6r),  v,  t.  To  tether.  See  TETHER. 

Te  Deurn  (tede'um),  n.  [From  the  first 
words,  Te  Deum  toudomut.]  1.  The  title  of 
a  celebrated  Latin  hymn  of  praise,  usually 
ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  well-known  in  this  country  through  the 
translation  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
commencing,  'We  praise  thee,  O  God.'  It 
is  sung  on  particular  occasions,  as  on  the 
news  of  victories,  and  on  high  festival  days 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  also  in  some  Pro- 
testant churches.  In  the  English  Church 
Te  Deinn  is  sung  in  the  morning  service  be- 
tween the  two  lessons. 

Te  Deurn  was  sung  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  victory. 

Hence— 2.  A  thanksgiving  service  in  which 
this  hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 

Tedge  (tej),  n.  In  founding,  the  pipe  of  the 
flask-moul^  through  which  melted  metal  is 
poured  into  it.  Called  also  Ingate. 

Teding-penny  (ted'ing-pen-ni),  n.  Same  as 
Tit/diig-penny. 

Tediosityt  (te-di-os'i-ti),  n.    Tediousness. 

Tedious  (ted'yus),  a.  [O.Fr.  tedieux,  L.  tce- 
r /("".".•?<«•,  from  tcedium,  tedium,  from  tcedet,  it 
wearies.]  1.  Involving  or  causing  tedium; 
tiresome  from  continuance,  prolixity,  or 
slowness  which  causes  prolixity;  wearisome: 
said  of  persons  or  things;  as,  a  tedious 
preacher;  a  tedious  discourse.  '  That  T  be  not 
further  tedious  unto  thee.'  Acts  xxiv.  4. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  talc. 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.         Shafc, 

2.  Slow;  as,  a  tedimts  course. — SYN.  Weari- 
some, tiresome,  fatiguing,  sluggish,  dila- 
tory, tardy. 

Tediously  (ted'yus-H),  adv.  In  a  tedious 
manner;  so  as  to  weary. 

Why  dost  thou  .  .  .  tediously  prolong 

Our  mirthful  marriage  hour?  Drayton. 

Tediousness  (ted'yus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tedious;  wearisome  ness; 
prolixity;  tiresomeness;  slowness. 

What  a  gift  has  John  Halsebach,  professor  at 
Vienna,  in  tedionsnfss!  who,  being  to  expound  the 
prophet  Isaiah  to  his  auditors,  read  twenty-one  years 
on  the  first  chapter,  and  yet  finished  it  not.  Fuller. 

Tedisum,  Tediousome  (te'di-sum),a.  Tedi- 
ous. [Scotch.] 

'  If  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,'  said  the  good-na- 
tured Mrs.  Blower,  'only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae  tedi- 
ousome:  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tedium  (te'di-um),  n.  [L.  tedium,  from 
tcedet,  it  wearies.]  Irksomeness;  wearisome- 
ness. 

The  tedium  of  his  office  reminded  him  more 
strongly  of  the  willing  scholar,  and  his  thoughts  were 
rambling  from  his  pupils.  Dickens. 

Tee  (te),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  (a)  an  um- 
brella in  general.  (6)  The  umbrella-shaped 
structure  as  a  termination  or  finial  crowning 
the  Buddhists'  topes  and  Hindu  pagodas.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  relic  shrine. 


Tee  (te),  n.  [Icel,  tjd,  to  point  out,  to  mark, 
t<>  tmte.]  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at 
quoits;  the  mark  made  in  the  ice,  in  the 
game  of  curling,  towards  which  the  stones 
are  pushed;  the  nodule  of  earth  from  which 
a  ball  is  struck  off  at  the  hole  in  the  play  of 
golf.  [Scotch.] 

Tee  (te),  v.t.  In  golf-playing,  to  place  (a 
ball)  on  the  tee  preparatory  to  striking  off. 

All  that  is  managed  for  you  like  a  teed  ball  (my  fa- 
ther sometimes  draws  his  similes  from  his  own  fa- 
vourite game  of  golf).  Sir  It'.  Scotl. 

Teel  (tel),  n.  [Indian  name.]  A  plant,  the 
^, 'xdnnniiindicuin.  —  Teel-sceds,t]\e  produce 
of  this  plant,  from  which  an  oil,  known  as 
<;iii;iitie  oil,  and  resembling  olive-oil  in  its 
properties,  is  expressed.  See  SESAMUM. 

Teem  (tern),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  t£man,  tijtinm.  In 
produce.  See  TEAM.]  1.  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  an  animal;  to  produce  fruit,  as  a 
plant;  to  be  pregnant;  to  engender  young; 
to  conceive. 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen.  Shak, 

Teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear. 

Dryiten. 

2.  To  be  full  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth ;  to  be 
stocked  to  overflowing;  to' be  prolific  or 
abundantly  fertile.  'His  mind  teeming  with 
schemes  of  future  deceit  to  cover  former 
villainy.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Teem  (tern),  v.t  To  produce;  to  bring  forth. 

What's  the  newest  grief? 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shafc. 

The  earth  obey'd,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teeirid  at  a  birth 
Innumerable  living  creatures.  Milton. 

Teemt  (tern),  v.t.    [See  TOOM.]    To  pour. 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tank- 
ard, and  fill  the  glass  with  small-beer.  S-wift. 

Teemer  (tem'er),  n.  One  who  teems ;  one 
who  brings  forth  young. 

Teemful  (tem'ful),  a.  1,  Pregnant;  prolific. 
[Poetical.]— 2.  t  Brimful.  Ainsworth. 

Teemless  (tem'les),  a.  Not  fruitful  or  pro- 
lific; barren.  'Teemless  earth.'  Dryden. 
[Poetical.] 

Teen,t  Teenet  (ten),  n.  [Also  tene,  A.  Sax. 
teon,  tedna,  injury,  vexation.  See  the  verb.] 
Grief;  sorrow. 

For  there  with  bodily  anguish  keen, 
With  Indian  heats  at  last  fordone, 
With  public  toil  and  private  teen, 

Thou  sank'st  alone.  Matt.  Arnold. 

Teen,t  Teenet  (ten),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tednan, 
tynan,  to  irritate,  to  provoke;  O.D.  tenen, 
teenen,  to  irritate.]  To  excite;  to  provoke; 
to  grieve;  to  afflict. 

Teen  (ten),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tynan,  to  inclose, 
to  shut  in,  to  hedge.]  To  inclose;  to  make 
a  fence  round.  [Provincial  English.] 

Teen  (ten),  v.t.  To  light,  as  a  candle.  See 
TEEND,  to  kindle.  Halliwell.  [Provincial 
English.] 

Teenage  (ten'aj),  n.  [See  TEEN,  to  inclose.] 
Wood  for  fences  or  inclosures.  [Provincial.] 

Teendt  (tend).u.t.  [Also  tind,  A.  Sax.  ten- 
dan,  tyndan,  to  kindle ;  Sw.  tdnda,  Dan. 
tande,  G.  ziinden,  to  kindle.  Tinder  is  from 
this  stem.]  To  kindle;  to  enkindle;  to  light. 
Herrick. 

Teendt  (tend),  v.i.     To  kindle;  to  take  fire. 

Wash  your  hands,  or  else  the  fire 
Will  not  tcendla  your  desire; 
Unwashed  hands,  ye  maidens  know. 
Dead  the  fire,  though  ye  blow.        jjerrick. 

Teenfult  (ten'ful),  a.  [See  TEEN,  n.]  Full 
of  grief;  sorrowful;  afflicted. 

Teens  (tenz),  n.  pi.  The  years  of  one's  age 
having  the  termination  -teen.  These  years 
begin  with  thirteen  and  end  with  nineteen, 
and  during  this  period  a  person  is  said  to 
be  in  his  or  her  teens. 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes, 
Begotten  at  his  entrance,  in  his  teens.    Gran-ville. 

Teeny  (te'ni),  a.  [For  tiny.]  Very  small; 
tiny. 

Teeny  (te'ni).a.  [See  TEEN,  n.]  Fretful;  pee- 
vish. [Provincial.  ] 

Teer  (ter),  v.  t.  [Fr.  tirer,  to  draw.  ]  To  stir, 
as  a  calico-printer's  sieve,  which  is  stretched 
on  a  frame. 

Teerer  (teVer),  n.  A  young  person,  boy  or 
girl,  employed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico- 
printers. 

Teesdalla  (tez-da'li-a),  n.  A  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants,  so  named  after  Mr.  Tees- 
dale,  an  English  botanist.  The  species, 
which  are  not  important,  are  small  annual 
smooth  herbs,  with  stalked  expanded  vertical 
leaves,  and  usually  small  and  white  flowers. 
T.  nudicaulis  is  a  British  species,  found  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  places. 


Tee-tee  (te'te),  n.  A  name  common  to  the 
various  species  of  the  squirrel -monkeys  or 
sagoinsof  South  America.  Spelled  also  Tiff. 
LGOIN. 

Teeter  (te'ter),  v.t  ori.  [Prov.  E.  titter,  to 
see-saw.  See  TITTER.]  To  ride  on  the  ends 
of  a  balanced  plank,  <te.,  as  children  do  for 
amusement;  to  see-saw;  to  titter.  [Ameri- 
can.] 

Teeth  (teth).  pt.  of  tooth  (which  see). 

Teethe  (teTii),  v.i.  [From  the  noun.]  To 
breed  teeth. 

Teething  (teTir'ing),  n.  The  operation  or 
process  of  the  first  growth  of  teeth,  or  the 
process  by  which  they  make  their  way 
through  the  gums;  dentition. 

Teetotal  (tO'to-tal),  a.  [Formed  by  redupli- 
cation of  initial  letter  of  total,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis;  cotnp.  tee-totum;  or,  accord- 
ing to  one  story,  total  as  pronounced  by  a 
stutterer.]  1.  Entire  ;  complete  ;  total. 
[Slang  or  colloq.  ]— 2.  Pertaining  to  teetotal- 
lers or  to  abstinence  societies;  as,  a  teetotal 
meeting:  a  teetotal  pledge. 

Teetotalism  ( te'to-tal-izm  ),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples or  practice  of  teetotallers. 

Teetotaller,  Teetotaler  (te'to-tal-er),  n. 
One  who  more  or  less  formally  pledges  or 
binds  himself  to  entire  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors,  unless  medically  pre- 
scribed; a  total  abstainer. 

Teetotally  (te'to-tal-li),  adv.  Entirely;  to- 
tally. [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

An  ugly  little  parenthesis  between  two  still  uglier 
clauses  of  a  teetotally  ugly  sentence.  De  Qitincey. 

Tee-totum  (te'to-tum),  n.  [That  is  T-totum, 
totum  represented  by  T,  from  the  T  marked 
upon  it;  comp.  teetotal.]  A  small  four- 
sided  toy  of  the  top  kind,  used  by  children 
in  a  game  of  chance.  The  four  sides  exhibit 
respectively  the  letters  A,  T,  N,  D.  The 
toy  is  set  spinning,  and  wins  and  losses  are 
determined  according  to  the  letter  that 
turns  up  when  the  tee-totum  has  ceased 
whirling:  thus  A  (Latin  aufer,  take  away) 
indicates  that  the  player  who  has  last  spun 
is  entitled  to  take  one  from  the  stakes;  I) 
(depone,  put  down),  a  forfeiture  or  laying 
down  of  a  stake;  N  (nihil,  nothing),  neither 
loss  nor  gain ;  T  (totum,  the  whole),  a  title 
to  the  whole  of  the  stakes. 

He  rolled  him  about,  with  a  hand  on  each  of  his 
shoulders,  until  the  staggerings  of  the  gentleman  .  .  . 
were  like  those  of  a  tee-totum  nearly  spent.  Dickens. 

Teg,  Tegg  (teg),  71.  1.  A  female  fallow-deer; 
a  doe  in  the  second  year.  — 2.  A  young  sheep, 
older  than  a  lamb. 

Tegmen,  Tegumen  (teg'men,  teg'u-men),  n. 
pi.  Tegmina,Tegumma  (teg'mi-na,  te-gu'- 
mi-na).  [L.]  1.  A  covering.  See  TEGUMENT. 
2.  In  bot.  the  inner  skin  which  covers  the 
seed. 

Tegmentum,  Tegumentum  (teg-men'tum, 
teg-u-men'tum),  n.  pi.  Tegmenta,  Tegu- 
menta  ( teg  -  men'ta,  teg-u-men'ta).  [L. , 
from  tego,  to  cover.]  In  bot.  the  scaly  coat 
which  covers  the  leaf-buds  of  deciduous 
trees;  one  of  these  scales. 

Teguexin  (te-gek'sin),  n.  A  large  lizard 
(Teuis  Teguexin),  family  Teidre,  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  upwards  of  5  feet  in  length, 
having  a  very  long  tail,  and  said  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  an  alligator  by  hiss- 
ing. It  swims  well,  and  lives  on  fruits,  in- 
sects, eggs,  honey,  <fcc.,  as  well  as  on  aqua- 
tic animals.  It  fights  fiercely  when  attacked. 
The  scaly  rings  of  its  tail  are  held  to  be  a 
protection  against  paralysis,  while  its  fat 
is  supposed  to  draw  out  thorns  and  prickles. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  other  species 
of  the  same  family. 

Tegula(teg'uia)I  n.  pi.  Tegulse  (terfL-le). 
[L.,  a  tile.]  In  entom.  a  name  for  a  kind  of 
callosity  which  is  seen  at  the  origin  of  the 
superior  wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

Tegular  (teg'u-ler),  a.  [L.  tegula,  a  tile 
(whence  E.  tile),  from  tego,  to  cover  or  make 
close.]  Pertaining  to  a  tile;  resembling  ;i 
tile;  consisting  of  tiles. 

Tegularly  ( teg'u-ler-li ),  adv.  [See  TEGU- 
LAR.] In  the  manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 

Tegulated  (teg'u-lat-ed),  a.  Composed  of 
plates  or  scales  overlapping  like  tiles:  said 
specifically  of  ancient  armour. 

Tegument  ( teg'u-ment ),  n.  [L.  tegumcn- 
titm,  tegimentum,  from  tego,  to  cover.]  A 
cover  or  covering ;  specifically,  a  natural 
covering,  as  of  an  animal;  integument;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  anat.  the  general  name  given 
to  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adi- 
pose membrane,  as  being  the  covering  of 
every  part  of  the  body  except  the  nails,  (b) 
In  bot.  same  as  Tegmentum.  (c)  In  entoin. 
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a  term  applied  to  the  coverings  of  the  wings 
of  the  order  Orthoptera,  or  straight- winged 
insects. 

Tegumentary  (teg-u-men'ta-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  teguments;  consisting  of  teguments. 

Tehee  (te-he"),  H.  A  laugh,  so  named  from 
the  sound. 

Our   poor   younff   prince  gets  his  opera  plaudits 
changed  into  mocking  tehees.  Carlyie. 

Tehee  (te-he'),  inter).  A  word  expressing  a 
laugh. 

Tehee  (te-he'),  D.I.  pret.  A  pp.  teheed;  ppr. 
teheeing.  To  laugh  contemptuously  or  in- 
solently; to  titter. 

That  laugh 'd  and  feAeeti  with  derision, 

To  see  them  take  your  deposition.     Hndibras. 

Teian,  Tean  (te'i-an,  te'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Teos  in  Ionia;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  the  poet  Anacreon,  who  was  burn 
there. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  Muse, 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse.    Byron. 

Teidae  (te'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  teguexins,  a  fa- 
mily of  South  American  reptiles,  order 
Sauria  or  lizards,  sub-order  Leptoglossaj  or 
slender-tongued  lizards,  corresponding  to 
the  Monitoridae  of  the  Old  World.  The 
teguexin  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  See 
TEGVEXIN. 

Te  Igitur  (te  ij'i-ter),  n.  [L.,  thee,  there- 
fore.] One  of  the  service-books  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  used  by  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries :  so  called  from  the  first 
words  of  the  canon,  "Te  igitur,  clemeutis- 
sime  Pater.' 

Tell,  Teil-tree  (tel,  tel'tre),  n.  [Fr.  teil, 
tilleul,  from  L.  tilia,  a  lime  or  linden  tree.] 
The  lime-tree,  otherwise  called  the  Linden. 
Addison. 

Teind  (tend),  n.  [Icel.  tiwid,  a  tenth,  and 
hence  a  tithe,  from  tlu,  ten ;  Sw.  tiende, 
Goth,  taihunda,  the  tenth.]  In  Scotland,  a 
tithe  or  tenth  part  paid  from  the  produce 
of  land  or  cattle.  After  the  Reformation 
the  whole  teinds  of  Scotland  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  or  to  private  individu- 
als called  titulars,  to  whom  they  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown,  or  to  feuars  or  renters 
from  the  church,  or  to  the  original  founding 
patrons,  or  to  colleges  or  pious  institutions. 
By  a  succession  of  decrees  and  enactments 
these  tithes  were  generally  rendered  re- 
deemable at  a  fixed  valuation,  but  the  clergy 
have  now  no  right  to  the  teinds  beyond  a 
suitable  provision,  called  a  stipend;  so  that 
teinds  may  now  be  described  as  that  portion 
of  the  estates  of  the  laity  which  is  liable  to 
be  assessed  for  the  stipend  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  As  a  fund  for  the 
stipends  of  clergymen  teinds  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  Court  of  Session.  — 
Court  of  teinds,  a  court  in  Scotland,  other- 
wise called  Commissioners  of  Teinds.  The 
powers  conferred  on  this  court  are  exercised 
by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  a 
parliamentary  commission.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  matters  respecting  valuations 
and  sales  of  teinds,  augmentations  of  sti- 
pends, the  disjunction  or  annexation  of 
parishes,  &c. 

Teind -master  (tend'mas-ter),  n.  In  Scot- 
land, one  who  is  entitled  to  teinds. 

Teine.t  n.    See  TEYNE. 

Tein-landt  (ten'land),  n.  Thane-land.  See 
THANE. 

Teinoscope  (tl'no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  teino,  to 
extend,  and  skopeo,  to  see.]  The  name  given 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  to  an  optical  instru- 
ment, otherwise  called  the  Prism  Telescope, 
formed  by  so  combining  prisms  that  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  the  light  is  cor- 
rected, and  the  linear  dimensions  of  objects 
seen  through  them  are  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. 

Telnt  (tint  or  tant),  n.  [Fr.  teint,  from 
teindre,  L.  tingo,  to  dye.]  Colour;  tinge. 
See  TINT.  [Poetical.] 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  feints 
Are  such  as  may  not  find 
Comparison  on  earth.  Shelley. 

Teinturet  (tin'tur  or  tan'tur),  n.  Teint. 
Ilolland_. 

Tela  (tela),  n.  [L.]  A  web.  In  anat.  a 
term  applied  to  web-like  tissues;  as,  the  tela 
adiposa,  the  adipose  tissue. 

Telamqn(tel'a-m6n),-n.  pi.  Telamones  (tel- 
a-mo'nez).  [Gr.  telamon,  a  bearer]  Inarch. 
the  figure  of  a  man  employed  as  a  column 
or  pilaster  to  support  an  entablature,  in  the 
same  manner  as  caryatides.  They  were 
called  Atlantes  by  the  Greeks.  See  ATLAN- 

TES. 


1  Telary  (te'la-ri), a.  [L.  tela,  a  web.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  web.— 2.  Spinning  webs;  as,  a 
telary  spider.  'The  pictures  of  telary  spi- 
ders.' Sir  T.  Broicnc. 

Telarlyt  (te'Ier-li),  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a 
web.    'Telarl>f  interwoven.'  ,M>  T.  2jn>it:ii>:. 
Teldt  (teld).    "For  Told.     Spenser. 
Teledu  (tel'e-db),  n.      [Native  name.]     A 

!  Javanese  carnivorous  quadruped,  family 
Mustelidae,  allied  to  the  skunk,  and  like  it, 
when  provoked,  capable  of  diffusing  a  most 
abominable  stench;  the  stinkard  (N>i'i(uix 
i/teliceps).  Its  principal  food  consists  of 

I  earth-worms,  which  it  turns  up  with  its 
snout. 

Telegram  (tel'e-gram),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  and 
gramma,  what  is  written,  from  grapho,  to 
write.  The  word  is  said  to  have  been  coined 
in  America  in  ly5'2,  and  Greek  scholars  ob- 
jected to  it  as  barbarous.  Grapho,  when 
compounded  with  anything  but  a  preposi- 
tion, becomes  grapheo;  therefore,  com- 
pounded with  tele,  the  verb  would  be  tele- 
graphed, and  the  noun  from  it  telegraphenta, 
the  English  representative  of  which  -would 

1  be  telegrapkeme.  The  superior  compact- 
ness of  the  illicit  word,  however,  and  the 
analogy  of  such  forms  as  chronogram,  lotto- 
gram,  monogram,  enabled  it  to  carry  the 
day.]  A  communication  sent  by  telegraph; 
a  telegraphic  message  or  despatch. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  rapidly  a  word  is  formed 
and  takes  root,  if  it  expresses  something  of  the  so- 
called  business  of  life.     We  all  remember  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  telegram  during  the  Crimean 
I     war,  as  distinguished  from  telegraph,  which  had  pre- 
j      viously,  though  certainly  not  etymologically,   been 
I      used  in  both  significations.       Chambers's  Journal. 
And  then  there  is,  as  against  the  exact,  but  sur- 
feiting '  telegrapheme,'  our  lawless  telegram,  to  which 
is  strictly  applicable  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  as 
regards  a  clandestine  marriage:  'Fieri  non  debuit, 
sed  factum,  valet.*  Fitzediuard  Hall. 

—  To  milk  a  telegram,  surreptitiously  to 
|  make  use  of  a  telegram  designed  for  an- 
1  other.  [Slang.] 

They  receive  their  telegrams  in  cipher  to  avoid 
j      the  risk  of  their  being  milked  by  rival  journals. 

Times  neiuspaper. 

Telegrammic  (tel-e-gram'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
!  taining  to  a  telegram ;  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  telegram ;  hence,  brief ;  con- 
cise; succinct.  [New  and  rare.] 

Telegraph  (tel'e-graf),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  at 
a  distance,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  1.  A 
general  name  for  any  instrument  or  appara- 
tus for  conveying  intelligence  beyond  the 
limits  of  distance  at  which  the  voice  is 
audible,  the  idea  of  speed  being  also  im- 
plied. Thus  the  name  used  to  be  given  to 
a  semaphore  or  other  signalling  apparatus. 
The  word,  however,  is  now  usually  restricted 
in  its  application  to  the  electric  tele- 
graph, which  from  its  power  of  rapidly  con- 
veying elaborate  communications  to  the 
greatest  distances  has  thrown  all  others  into 
the  shade.  The  electric  telegraph,  as  com- 
prising the  entire  system  of  apparatus  for 
transmitting  intelligence  by  electricity,  con- 
sists essentially  (1)  of  a  battery  or  other 
source  of  electric  power;  (2)  of  a  line-wire 
or  conductor  for  conveying  the  electric  cur- 
rent from  one  station  to  another;  (3)  of  the 
apparatus  for  transmitting,  interrupting, 
and  if  necessary  reversing  the  current  at 
pleasure;  and  (4)  of  the  indicator  or  signal- 
ling instrument.  For  the  chief  forms  of 
battery  in  use  see  under  GALVANIC.  The  line- 
wires  for  overhead  lines  are  usually  of  iron, 
protected  from  atmospheric  influence  by  gal- 
vanizing or  by  being  varnished  with  boiled 
linseed-oil,  a  coating  of  tar,  or  other  means, 
and  are  supported  upon  posts,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  insulators.  (See  INSU- 
LATOR.) In  underground  lines  the  wires 
are  insulated  by  a  gutta-percha  rr  other 
non-conducting  covering,  and  inclosed  in 
iron  or  lead  pipes.  A  description  of  the 
line-conductor  in  submarine  telegraphs  will 
be  found  under  CABLE.  The  battery  and 
line-wire  are  common  to  all  telegraphic  sys- 
tems ;  it  is  in  the  method  of  producing  the 
signals  that  the  great  variation  exists;  but  in 
all  of  them  advantage  has  been  taken  of  one 
or  other  of  the  three  following  properties  of 
the  current :  (1)  its  power  of  producing  the 
deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as  in  the 
galvanometer  (which  see);  (2)  its  power  of 
temporarily  magnetizing  soft  iron;  and  (3)  its 
power  of  producing  chemical  decomposi- 
tion. The  needle -telegraph  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  is  an  application  of  the  first  of 
these  properties.  In  it  a  pair  of  needles  is 
used,  one  of  which,  being  magnetized,  is 
placed  within  a  multiplying  coil,  the  other 
appearing  on  the  dial  of  the  instrument. 


The  plane  of  the  coil  is  vertical;  the  needles 
hang  on  horizontal  axes.  The  dial  needle 
deflects  its  upper  end  to  the  right  or  left  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  it  is  by  combinations  of  these  de- 
flections that  the  letters,  Ac.,  are  formed. 
A  double-needle  telegraph,  consisting  of  two 
single  needle-instruments,  has  been  used ; 
but  although  it  gives  great  increase  of  speed 
of  transmission,  from  its  expensiveness,  re- 
quiring the  maintenance  of  two  systems  of 
line-wires,  it  can  never  be  popular.  The 
needle-telegraph  was  never  adopted  out  of 
England,  and  even  here  the  Morse  has  been 
generally  substituted  forit.  Its  transmitting 
instrument  is  a  reversing  key,  worked  by  a 
handle,  which  appears  on  the  instrument 
below  the  dial-needle.  The  turning  of  this 
handle  in  one  direction  or  the  other  gives  rise 
to  a  current  of  electricity  from  the  battery, 
which  passes  through  the  iiistnina'nts  of  both 
receiver  and  sender.  The  attention  of  the 
receiver  is  called  by  the  preliminary  sound- 
ing of  an  electric  bell.  The  electro-inaynctf? 
instrument  of  Professor  Morse  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  second  of  the  above  properties. 
By  means  of  an  electro-magnet,  an  armature 
which  is  attracted  when  the  magnet  is  tem- 
porarily magnetized,  a  lever  moved  by  the 
armature,  and  a  style  which  moves  with 
the  lever,  this  instrument  impresses  a  mes- 
sage in  dots  and  dashes  on  a  ribbon  of  mov- 
ing paper.  (See  MORSE -ALPHABET.)  A 
modification  of  this  instrument,  called  a 
sounder,  in  which  the  lever  makes  audible 
sounds  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  brass 
rod,  indicates  the  message  by  the  length 
of  the  strokes  produced.  Frequently  the 
Morse  is  simultaneously  a  recorder  and 
sounder.  It  being  necessary  that  this  in- 
strument should  produce  sharp  and  distinct 
impressions,  and  the  current  being  weak  for 
stages  over  50  miles,  a  relay  is  added  to  it 
in  the  case  of  longer  distances.  (See  BELAY.) 
The  transmitting  instrument  is  a  lever, 
which,  on  being  pressed,  permits  the  current 
from  the  battery  to  flow  into  the  line-wire 
during  the  time  the  contact  is  made.  Both 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  the  Morse  is  the  nius.1 
extensively  used  system,  being  that  in  use 
in  America  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  being  also  largely  employed  in  Britain. 
Wheatstoue's  'universal  telegraph*  is  also 
one  in  extensive  use.  The  currents  empl.  >yed 
are  magneto-electric,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative.  They  produce  suc- 
cessive reversals  of  polai'ity  in  an  electro- 
magnet, which  acts  upon  a  light  steel  111:1,1;- 
net  and  causes  it  to  rotate  through  a  large 
angle  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
opposite.  Each  of  these  rotations  causes  a 
ratchet-wheel  to  advance  one  tooth,  and 
this  causes  the  pointer  to  advance  one  letter. 
At  the  same  time  the  turning  of  the  handle 
by  which  the  currents  are  generated  causes 
the  pointer  of  the  sending  instrument  to  ad- 
vance one  letter  for  each  current  sent,  so 
that  the  pointers  at  the  two  stations  indi- 
cate the  same  letter.  The  same  dial  which 
serves  for  sending  also  serves  for  receiving. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  keys  or 
buttons,  and  when  any  letter  is  to  be  sent 
its  key  is  depressed,  the  operator  continuing 
all  the  while  to  turn  the  handle  for  generat- 
ing currents.  1'lie  electro-chemical  telegraph 
of  Alexander  Bain  of  Edinburgh  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
properties  of  the  current.  Upon  a  metallic 
disc,  which  is  carried  round  by  clockwork, 
is  laid  a  sheet  of  paper,  prepared  by  having 
been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potass,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia,  over  which 
rests  a  screw-plate,  serving  to  guide  a  pen, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  fine  steel,  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  the 
metallic  disc  being  connected  with  the  neg- 
ative. The  transmitting  instrument  is  that 
of  Morse.  When  a  current  is  transmitted 
it  decomposes  the  prussiate  of  potass  in 
passing  through  the  moistened  paper,  and 
the  acid,  uniting  with  the  iron  style  at  the 
positive  electrode,  forms  ferrocyanide  of 
iron  or  Prussian  blue,  leaving  a  distinct 
blue  trace  upon  the  paper  moving  under  it. 
There  are  many  more  instruments,  modifi- 
cations of  one  or  other  of  the  above.  In- 
struments, as  Hughes'  telegraph,  have  been 
invented  which  print  the  message  in  Roman 
characters,  but  as  yet  they  have  been  little 
used.  Autographic  telegraphs,  by  which 
writing  or  a  design  can  be  produced  in  fac- 
simile have  also  been  invented,  Casselli's 
telegraph  effects  this  end  by  the  use  of  a 
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non-conducting  ink  and  Bain's  chemical 
jupLT.  (Yiwper's  writiii'i  t>'l,^i,->ipk  imitates 
hand- writing  by  a  pen  at  the  receiving 
station  being  made  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  a  pen  at  the  sending  station.  Two 
wires  are  necessary,  one  of  them  to  pro- 
duce similarity  of  position  as  regards  left 
and  right  displacement,  the  other  as  re- 
gards up  and  down  displacement.  Strips  of 
paper  are  drawu  past  both  pens  by  clock- 
work. In  addition  to  the  delicate  mirror  or 
reflecting  galvanometer  (see  GALVANOME- 
TER), which  Sir  \V.  Thomson  invented  in 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  telegraph, 
that  distinguished  electrician  has  invented 
a  self-rec-n-diug  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
light  coil  of  wire,  very  delicately  suspended 
in  a  magnetic  field,  the  motions  of  which 
coil,  when  a  current  is  passed  through  it, 
are  the  means  by  which  messages  are  re- 
corded. The  coil  is  attached  to  a  very  light 
glass  siphon  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly 
flue  capillary  tube,  through  which  ink  fmm 
a  reservoir  is  drawn  by  electric  attraction, 
the  reservoir  and  the  moving  paper  ribbon 
upon  which  the  ink  falls  being  oppositely 
electrified.  The  extremity  of  the  siphon  is 
not  in  contact  with,  but  only  very  near  the 
paper.  When  there  is  no  current  the  ink 
traces  a  straight  line;  when  the  current  is 
passing  the  marks  or  deviations  constitut- 
ing the  letters  are  produced.  The  delicacy 
and  rapidity  of  this  instrument  are  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter, and  the  siphon  recorder  accordingly 
is  highly  valued.  Although  the  possibility 
of  applying  electricity  to  telegraphy  was 
thought  <>f  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  principal  elements  of 
success  were  wanting  till  the  discoveries  of 
the  galvanic  pile  by  Volta  in  1800,  and  of 
electro- magnetism  by  Oersted  in  1819,  since 
which  latter  date  the  triumphs  in  electric 
ti'legr  ipliy  have  been  achieved.  In  Britain 
the  first  public  introduction  of  telegraphy 
was  made  in  1845,  and  thirteen  years  later 
the  submarine  cable  between  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  was  successfully  laid.  In  1372 
a  really  workable  mode  of  sending  simulta- 
neously two  messages  in  opposite  directions 
on  the  same  line  was  introduced,  and  it 
was  also  discovered  that  two  messages  could 
be  sent  in  the  same  direction  (duplex  tele- 
graphy). The  two  plans  being  combined 
formed  quadruples  telegraphy,  by  which 
the  message-carrying  powers  of  the  wires 
has  been  greatly  multiplied. — 2.  A  tele- 
•aphic  communication;  a  telegram.  Trol- 


Telegraph  (tel'e-graf.),  v.t.  To  transmit,  con- 
vey, or  announce,  as  a  communication, 
speech,  or  intelligence,  by  means  of  a  tele- 
graph, especially  by  the  electric  telegraph; 
as,  to  telegraph  the  queen's  speech. 

A  little  before  sunset,  however,  Blackwood  in  the 
Euryalus  telegraphed  that  they  appeared  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  westward. 


Telegraphic  (tel-e-graf'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  telegraph;  made  by  a  telegraph;  as, 
telegraphic  movements  or  signals;  telegra- 
phic art.—  2.  Communicated  by  a  telegraph; 
as,  telegraphic  intelligence. 

Telegraphical  (tel-e-graf'ik-al),  a.  Same  as 
Telegraphic. 

Telegraphically(tel-e-graf'ik-al-li),  ado.  In 
a  telegraphic  manner;  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

Telegraphist  (te-leg'ra-flst),  n.  One  skilled 
in  telegraphy;  one  who  works  a  telegraph; 
a  telegraphic  operator. 

Telegraphy  (te-leg'ra-fl),  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  communicating  intelligence  by  a 
telegraph;  the  science  or  art  of  construct- 
ing or  managing  telegraphs. 

Telemeter  (te-lem'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
used  among  artillery  for  determining  the 
distance  from  the  gun  of  the  object  fired 
at. 

Telengiscope  (te-len'ji-skop),  n.  [Gr.  tele, 
at  a  distance,  engys,  near,  and  8kope<~>,  to 
view.]  An  instrument  which  combines  the 
puwers  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Teleological  (tel'e-6-loj"ik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  teleology. 

TeleolOgically  (tel'e-o-loj"ik-al-li),  n.  In  a 
ideological  manner. 

No  clue  could  exist  for  the  observation  of  a  kind  of 
natural  objects  which  can  be  considered  teleologi- 
Ciilly  under  the  conception  of  natural  ends. 

Whewell. 

Teleologist  (tel-e-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  teleology;  one  who  investigates  the  final 


cause  or  purpose  of  phenomena,  or  the  end 
for  which  each  has  been  produced. 

It  is  a  relief  to  us  ...  to  fall  back  on  the  more 
sober  arguments  of  the  teleologists .  who,  no  doubt, 
cannot  prove  from  the  works  of  creation  infinite  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power,  but  do  prove  an  amount 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  which  satisfies  the 
mil  nl.  "1".  ike  for  instance  the. . .  volume  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  on  'the  Hand,'  and  say  whether  it  is  possible  to 
follow  him  through  the  niceties  and  beauty  of  adap- 
tation which  he  demonstrates  without  acknowledging 
an  inconceivable  amount  of  ingenious  contrivance 
and  benevolent  design.  Ed.  Rev. 

While  the  explanation  of  the  teleologist  is  untrue,  it 
is  often  an  obverse  to  the  truth;  for  though,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  it  is  clear  that  things  are  not 
arranged  thus  or  thus  for  the  securing  of  special 
ends,  it  is  also  clear  that  arrangements  which  do  se- 
cure these  special  ends  tend  continually  tn  estab- 
lish themselves — are  established  by  the  fulfilment  of 
these  ends.  H.  Sptncer. 

Teleology  (tel-e-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  telos,  teleos, 
an  end,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  final  causes :  (a)  the  doctrine 
which  asserts  that  all  things  which  exist 
were  produced  by  an  intelligent  being  for 
the  end  which  they  fulfil;  the  science  of  the 
ends  or  design  for  which  things  exist  or  were 
created,  (b)  A  name  proposed  by  John 
Stuart  Mill  for  a  science  which  should  give 
a  reasoned  exhibition  to  the  ends  of  human 
action. 

Teleophyte  (tel'e-6-fit),  n.  [Gr.  teleos,  com- 
plete, telos,  teleos,  an  end,  and  phi/ton,  a 
plant.]  A  plant  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  tissues.  H.  Spencer. 

Teleosaur  (tel'e-o-sar),  n.  A  fossil  saurian 
of  the  genus  Teleosaurus. 

Teleosaurus  (tel'e-6-sa"rusX  ».  [Gr.  teleios, 
perfect,  complete,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  saurians  with  long  and  nar- 
row snouts.  They  are  confined  to  the  ooli- 
tic division  of  the  secondary  rocks. 

Teleostean,  Teleost  (tel-e-os'te-an,  (tel'e- 
ost),  n.  A  member  of  the  order  Teleostei 
or  bony  fishes. 

Teleostean  (tel-e-os'te-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Teleostei. 

Teleostean  fishes  (are)  fishes  of  the  kind  familiar  to 
us  in  the  present  day,  having  the  skeleton  usually 
completely  ossified  and  the  scales  horny.  Darwin. 

Teleostei  (tel-e-os'te-I),  n.  pi  [Gr.  teleos,  tel- 
eios, complete,  and  osteon,  a  bone.]  An  order 
of  fishes  including  the  great  majority  of  those 
having  a  well -ossified  endoskeleton,  and 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  Cuvier's  osse- 
ous fishes,  and  to  the  orders  Ctenoidei  and 
Cycloidei  of  Agassiz.  The  skeleton  is  well 
ossified;  cranium  provided  with  cranial 
bones,  and  a  mandible  is  present ;  the  ver- 
tebral column  consists  of  more  or  less  ossi- 
fied vertebrae;  the  pectoral  arch  has  a  cla- 
vicle, and  the  two  pairs  of  limbs,  when 
present,  are  in  the  form  of  fins  supported 
by  rays;  the  gills  are  free,  a  bony  gill-cover 
being  always  developed.  The  order  com- 
prises almost  all  the  common  fishea  It 
comprehends  the  sub-orders  Malacopteri, 
Acanthini,  Acanthopteri,  Plectognathi,  and 
Lophobranchit 

Teleozoon  (tel'e-6-zo-on),  n.  [Gr.  teleos, 
complete,  telos,  teleos,  an  end,  and  zoon,  an 
animal.]  Any  animal  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  cells  and  arranged  in  tissues.  H. 
Spencer. 

Telephone  (tel'e-fon),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  phone,  sound.]  In  a  general 
sense  any  instrument  or  apparatus  which 
transmits  sound  beyond  its  natural  limits  of 
audibility;  thus  the  speaking-tube  so  much 
used  in  conveying  the  sound  of  the  voice 
from  one  room  to  another  in  large  build- 
ings, or  a  stretched  cord  or  wire  attached 
to  vibrating  membranes  or  discs,  constitutes 
virtually  a  telephone.  But  the  name  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  an  instrument  trans- 
mitting sound  by  means  of  electricity  and 
telegraph  wires.  About  the  year  1860  the 
idea  that  sound-producing  vibrations  could 
be  transmitted  through  a  wire  by  means 
of  electricity  began  to  be  recognized  by 
several  men  of  science.  Reis  of  Frankfort  in- 
vented an  apparatus  which  could  reproduce 
at  a  distant  station  the  pitch  of  a  musical 
sound  by  means  of  a  discontinuous  current 
along  a  telegraph  wire.  A  great  step  in  ad- 
vance was  made  in  1876  when  Prof.  Graham 
Bell,  a  Scotchman  resident  in  America,  dis- 
covered an  articulating  telephone  which  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  of  the  undulating 
current,  and  by  means  of  which  the  very 
quality  of  a  note,  and  therefore  conversation 
itself,  could  be  reproduced  at  a  distant  sta- 
tion. Several  varieties  of  telephonic  appa- 
ratus are  now  in  everyday  use  for  inter- 
communication between  distant  places.  The 
Bell  telephone  in  its  common  form  is  shown 


in  the  accompanying  cut.  A  strong  ordi- 
nary bar  magnet  in  has  round  nncof  its  i-ii'ts 
a  coil  of  fine  silk-covered  wire  in  metallic 


Bell  Telephone. 

communication  with  the  two  terminals  s  s. 
One  of  the  terminals  communicates  through 
a  telegraph  wire  with  one  of  the  terminals 
of  the  coil  of  a  precisely  similar  instrument 
at  the  other  station,  the  remaining  pair 
of  terminals  being  connected  through  the 
earth,  or  through  a  return  wire.  Just  in 
front  of  the  extremity  of  the  magnet  there 
is  a  thin  plate  of  iron  p,  and  in  front  of  this 
again  there  is  the  mouth-piece  of  a  speaking- 
tube  o.  By  this  last  the  sounds  to  be  trans- 
mitted are  collected  and  concentrated,  and 
falling  on  the  metal  plate  cause  it  to  vibrate. 
These  vibrations  in  their  turn  excite  undu- 
lating electric  currents  which  correspond 
exactly  with  the  vibrations ;  that  is,  with 
the  original  sounds.  The  electric  currents 
being  transmitted  to  the  receiving  tele- 
phone cause  corresponding  vibrations  in  the 
plate  or  disc  in  it,  and  these  reproduce  to 
the  ear  the  original  sounds. 

Telephone  (tel'e-fon),  v.t.  To  transmit  or 
reproduce,  as  sounds,  speech,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  the  telephone. 

Telephonic  (tel-e-fon'ik),  a.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  telephone;  communicated  by  the 
telephone;  as,  a  telephonic  communication. 

Telephonist  ( te-lef 'on-ist ),  n.  A  person 
versed  in  telephony,  or  who  operates  on  the 
telephone. 

Telephony  (te-lef  o-ni),  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  transmitting  communications  by  the 
telephone. 

Telephoridae  (tel-e-for'i-de),  n.  pi  [See 
TELEPHORUS.]  A  family  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  with  per- 
fect wings  and  elytra,  found  in  spring  upon 
flowers,  especially  those  of  the  Umbelliferaj. 
They  are  very  voracious,  feeding  not  only 
on  other  insects  but  011  the  weaker  of  their 
own  kind.  Among  children  they  bear  the 
names  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  doctors. 

Telephorus  (te-lef'o-rus),  n.  [Gr.  telos,  an 
end,  undphoreo,  to  bear.]  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  the  type  of  the  family 
Telephoridse. 

Telerpeton  (te-ler'pe-ton),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far, 
and  herpeton,  a  lizard.]  A  lizard-like  reptile, 
about  5  inches  in  length,  found  fossil  in  the 
white  sandstones  of  Cummingstone,  near 
Elgin,  and  so  named  from  its  supposed  an- 
tiquity, the  sandstones  being  referred  to 
the  old  red,  in  which  case  the  telerpeton 
would  be  the  earliest  quadruped  discovered. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
strong  suspicion  that  the  sandstone  is 
triassic. 

Telescope(tel'e-sk6p),  n.  [Gr.  teleskopos,  far- 
seeing,  seeing  afar,  from  tele,  at  a  distance, 
and  skoped,  to  view.]  1.  An  optical  instru- 
ment essentially  consisting  of  a  set  of  lenses 
fixed  in  a  tube  or  a  number  of  sliding 
tubes,  by  which  distant  objects  are  brought 
within  the  range  of  distinct,  or  more  distinct 
vision.  The  law  of  action  by  which  the  tele- 
scope assists  human  vision  is  twofold, 
and  that  under  all  the  varieties  of  its  con- 
struction. A  distant  object  viewed  by  the 
unaided  eye  is  placed  in  the  circumference 
of  a  large  circle,  having  the  eye  for  its 
centre,  and  consequently  the  angle  under 
which  it  is  seen  is  measured  by  the  minute 
portion  of  the  circumference  which  it  occu- 
pies. Now,  when  the  distance  is  great,  it 
is  found  that  this  angle  is  too  small  to  con- 
vey to  the  retina  any  sensible  impression- 
all  the  light  proceeding  from  the  object  is 
too  weak  to  affect  the  optic  nerve.  This  limit 
to  distinct  vision  results  from  the  small 
aperture  or  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  telescope 
substitutes  its  large  object  lens  or  reflector 
for  the  human  eye,  and  consequently  re- 
ceives a  quantity  of  light  proportioned  to  its 
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area  or  surface;  hence  a  distant  point,  inap- 
preciable by  the  eye  alone,  is  rendered  vis- 
ible by  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  The  rays  of 
light,  after  transmission  or  reflection,  con- 
verge to  a  point  ao  they  at  first  proceeded 
from  a  point,  and  thus  an  image  of  the  ob- 
ject is  formed  which,  when  viewed  by  the  eye- 
piece or  lens,  is  more  or  less  magnified.  The 
telescope  therefore  assists  the  eye  in  these 
two  wnvs:  it  gathers  up  additional  light,  and 
it  magnifies  the  object;  that  is  to  say,  its  im- 
age. The  refracting  telescope  is  constructed 
of  lenses  alone,  which,  by  successive  refrac- 
tions, produce  the  desired  effect.  This  in- 
strument was  formerly  very  cumbersome 
and  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  its  length 
had  to  be  increased  considerably  with  every 
accession  of  power;  and  though  the  substi- 
tution of  achromatic  for  ordinary  lenses  has 
rendered  it  more  portable,  its  construction 
even  at  the  present  day  does  not  enable  it 
to  compete  with  the  reflecting  telescope  as 
an  astronomical  investigator.  The  reflecting 
telescope  is  composed  of  specula  or  concave 
reflectors,  aided  by  a  refracting  eye-piece. 
To  this  instrument  we  owe  the  most  won- 
drous discoveries  in  astronomical  science. 
The  names  of  Newton,  Gregory,  Herschel, 
and  Lord  Rosse  are  connected  with  its  his- 
tory. The  following  diagrams  exhibit  the 
principles  of  construct! on  and  action  in  both 


Fig.  i. 


sortsof  telescopes.  In  fig.l,  which  illustrates 
the  refracting  telescope  in  its  simplest  form, 
A  and  B  are  two  lenses  of  different  focal 
lengths.  Hays  of  light  from  a  distant  object 
falling  upon  the  object-glass  A  are  con- 
verged to  a  focus  at  C.  The  eye-glass  B,  placed 
at  its  focal  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
vergence, gathers  up  the  diverging  rays  and 
carries  them  parallel  to  the  eye,  magni- 
fying the  image  formed  at  C.  The  magni- 
fying power  of  the  instrument  is  as  A  C :  C  B, 
or  as  the  focal  length  of  one  lens  to  that  of 
the  other.  In  this  construction  the  object  is 
inverted  by  the  intersection  of  the  rays,  and 
hence  it  is  unsuitable  for  terrestrial  pur- 
poses. To  render  the  image  erect  a  moro 
complicated  eye -piece,  consisting  of  two 
additional  lenses,  is  necessary.  Fig.  2  shows 


the  structure  of  the  reflecting  telescope  as 
constructed  by  Dr.  Gregory.  A  B  is  a  large 
speculum  perforated  in  the  centre;  upon 
this  fall  the  rays  b,  a  and  d,  c,  which  are 
reflected  to  convergence  at  e.  A  smaller 
speculum,  c,  takes  up  the  diverging  rays 
and  reflects  them,  slightly  converging, 
through  the  aperture  o,  where  they  are 
received  by  a  lens,  and,  after  transmission, 
they  intersect  at  x,  and  proceed  to  the  eye- 
glass, whence  they  emerge  parallel.  The 
magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  is  great 

for  its  length,  being  as  — exx    .     In  the 

e  C    x  o 

telescope  invented  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel 
there  is  no  second  speculum,  and  no  per- 
foration in  the  centre  of  the  larger  one 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The 
latter  is  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  so  that 
the  image  formed  by  reflection  falls  near 
the  lower  side  of  the  tube  at  its  open  end 
or  mouth,  where  it  is  viewed  directly  by  an 
eye-piece  without  greatly  interfering  with 
the  light.  This  arrangement,  in  the  case  of 
large  reflectors,  is  imposed  by  their  great 
weight  and  difficult  management.  Were  it 
otherwise  the  ordinary  construction  would 
be  preferred,  the  inclination  of  the  speculum 
being  a  disadvantage.  Chromatic  aberra- 
tion, which  arises  from  the  different  refran- 
gibilities  of  the  various  coloured  rays,  and 
leads  to  the  formation,  by  a  lens,  of  a  separ- 
ate image  of  a  bright  object  for  each  col- 
oured ray,  is  remedied  by  achromatizing  the 


lens,  that  is,  by  constructing  it  of  two  or 
more  lenses  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  so 
that  the  colours,  separated  by  one,  shall  be 
reunited  by  the  others.  See  ACHROMATIC.— 
2.  Same  as  Telescopium.— Prism  telescope. 
See  TEINOSCOPE. 

Telescope  (tel'e-skop),  v.t.  To  drive  the 
parts  of  into  each  other,  like  the  movable 
joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket  telescope:  said 
chiefly  of  railway-carriages  or  trains  that 
come  in  collision;  as,  the  two  trains  tele- 
scoped each  other ;  the  foremost  carriages 
were  telescoped.  [Colloq.] 

Telescope  (tel'e-skop),  v.i.  To  move  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  slides  of  a  pocket  tele- 
scope ;  especially,  to  run  or  be  driven  to- 
gether so  that  the  one  partially  enters  the 
other;  as,  the  two  carriages  telescoped. 

Telescope-carp  (tel'e-skop-karp),  n.  The 
scarlet-fish  (which  see). 

Telescope-fly  (tel'e-skop-fli),  n.  A  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Diopsis.  See  DIOPSIS. 

Telescope-Shell  (tel'e-skop-shel),  n.  The 
name  of  a  shell  of  a  species  of  Turbo,  with 
plane,  striated,  and  numerous  spires. 

Telescopic,  Telescopical  (tel'e-skop-ik, 
tel'e-skop-ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  tele- 
scope; performed  by  a  telescope;  as,  a  tele- 
scopic view.— 2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by 
a  telescope;  as,  telescopic  stars.— 3.  Seeing  at 
a  great  distance;  far-seeing. 

Aristotle  had  the  eye  of  a  bird,  both  telescopic  and 
microscopic.  Jt'hately. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  joints 
sliding  one  within  another,  like  the  tube  of 
a  pocket  telescope;  especially,  in  mach.  con- 
structed of  concentric  tubes,  either  station- 
ary, as  in  the  telescopic  boiler,  or  movable, 
as  in  the  telescopic  chimney  of  a  war-vessel, 
which  may  be  put  out  of  sight  in  action  by 
being  closed  endwise,  or  in  the  telescopic 
jack,  a  screw-jack,  in  which  the  lifting  head 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  two  screws  having 
reversed  threads,  one  working  within  the 
other,  and  both  sinking  or  telescoping  within 
the  base — an  arrangement  by  which  greater 
power  is  obtained. 

Teles copically  (tel-e-skop'ik-al-li),  adv. 
By  the  telescope. 

Telescopiform  (tel-e-skop'i-form),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  construction  of  a  telescope. 

Telescopist  (tel'e-skop-ist),  n.  One  skilled 
in  using  the  telescope. 

Telescopium  (tel-e-sko'pi-um),  n.  The 
Telescope,  a  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  situated  south  of  the  Centaur 
and  Sagittarius.  It  contains  nine  stars,  all, 
except  one,  of  less  than  the  fourth  magni- 
tude. —  Telescopiuin,  Herscheli,  Herschel's 
Telescope,  a  new  asterism  inserted  in  honour 
of  Sir  William  Herschel  the  astronomer.  It 
is  surrounded  by  Lynx,  The  Twins,  and  Au- 
riga. Seventeen  stars  have  been  assigned 
to  it. 

Telescopy  (te-les'ko-pi),  n.  The  art  of  con- 
structing or  of  using  the  telescope. 

Telesia  (te-le'zi-a),  n.  [Fr.  ttlesie,  from  Gr. 
telesios,  making  perfect,  from  teleo,  to  finish, 
to  make  perfect.]  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  sapphire. 

Telesm  t  (tel'ezm),  n.  [Gr.  telesma,  an  incan- 
tation. See  TALISMAN.]  A  kind  of  amulet 
or  magical  charm;  a  talisman.  'The conse- 
crated telesmsoi  the  pagans.'  Dr.  H.  Afore. 

Telesmatical  t  (tel-ez-mat'ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  telesms;  talismanic.  'A  teles- 
inatic  virtue.'  Rycaut. 

Telespectroscope  (tel-e-spek'tro-skop),  n. 
[Gr.  tele,  far,  and  E.  spectroscope.]  An  instru- 
ment composed  of  a  telescope  and  spectro- 
scope, used  for  forming  and  examining  spec- 
tra of  the  sun  and  other  planets  or  their 
atmospheres. 

Telestereoscope  ( tel  -  e  -  ste '  re  -  o  -  skop),  n. 
[Gr.  tele,  far,  and  E.  stereoscope.]  An  optical 
instrument  for  producing  an  appearance  of 
relief  in  the  objects  of  a  landscape  at  moder- 
ate distances.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
frame  on  which  are  set  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance—  say  4J  feet — apart,  two  plane  mir- 
rors at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  receive  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  objects.  These  are 
reflected  to  two  central  mirrors  forming  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  first  in  which  they  are 
viewed  by  the  eye.  E.  H.  Knight. 

TelestiC  ( te-les'tik),  a.  [Gr.  telon,  an  end.] 
Pertaining  to  the  final  end  or  purpose;  tend- 
ing or  serving  to  end  or  finish.  Cudworth. 

Telestich  (te-les'tik),  ?i.  [Gr.  telos,  end,  and 
xtichos,  a  verse.  ]  A  poem  in  which  the  final 
letters  of  the  lines  make  a  name. 

Telic  (tel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  telos,  end.]  Denoting 
the  final  end  or  purpose.  Thus  Gr.  hina 
hopus,  when  meaning  'in  order  that,'  are 


said  to  be  telic,  as  distinguished  from  their 
ecbatic  use,  when  they  denote  '  so  that ' 
Tell  (tel),  v.t.  pret.  «fc  pp.  told;  ppr.  tcU>nir. 
[A.  Sax.  tcllan,  to  tell,  announce,  reckon, 
count;  p.  Fris.  tella,  D.  tellen,  Dan.  tcelle, 
Icel.  telja,  to  tell,  number,  <Stc. ;  G.  ziihlru, 
to  number,  erziihlen,  to  relate  or  narrate. 
Closely  akin  to  tale,  talk  (which  see).]  1.  To 
express  in  words;  to  communicate  to  others; 
to  utter;  to  say. 

I  will  not  eat  until  I  have  Met  my  errand.   Gen.  xxiv.  13. 

2.  To  relate;  to  narrate;  to  rehearse;  as,  to 
tell  a  story. 

Life    .    .     .    is  a  tale 
TVrfby  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  anil  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  known  by  words;  to  divulge;  to 
publish;  to  disclose;  to  confess;  to  acknow- 
ledge; as,  to  tell  a  secret. 

She  never  (old  her  love, 
But  let  concealment  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak. 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Asketon.  2  Sam.  i.  20. 

4.  To  solve;  to  explain;  to  interpret. 

Whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life.  Sheik. 

5.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say;  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  to  decide ;  to  determine ;  to  an- 
swer ;  to  say ;  to  indicate ;  as,  he  can't  tell 
the  one  from  the  other;  she  can't  tell  which 
she  likes  best. —6.  To  mention  or  number 
one  after  another;  to  enumerate;  to  count; 
to   reckon.       'While   one,    with  moderate 
haste,  might  tell  a  hundred.'  Shak.    '  When 
usurers  tell  their  gold.'    Shak. 

A  child  can  tell  twenty  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.  Locke. 

7.  With  a  personal  object,  which  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  dative  than  as  an  objec- 
tive or  accusative:  (a)  To  give  instruction 
to;  to  make  acquainted  with;  to  inform. 

I /0/<f  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  asked  him  pardon.  Shak. 

(b)  To  give  an  order,  command,  or  request  to; 
as,  I  told  him  to  stay  at  home.— To  tell  of, 
to  count  off ;  especially,  tocountoff,  det;u:h, 
or  select,  as  for  some  special  duty;  as,  a 
squad  was  told  off  to  clear  the  streets. — Say, 
Speak,  Tell.  See  SAY.— SYN.  To  utter,  say, 
communicate,  impart,  reveal,  disclose,  in- 
form, acquaint,  report,  repeat,  relate,  nar- 
rate, rehearse,  recite,  mention,  bid. 
Tell(tel),  v.i.  1.  To  give  an  account;  to  make 
report. 

That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving, 
and  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  Ps.  xxvi.  7. 

2.  To  play  the  informer;  to  tell  tales;  to  in- 
form; to  blab;  as,  if  you  do  I'll  tell.—S.  To 
take  effect;  to  produce  a  marked  effect;  as, 
every  shot  tells;  every  expression  tells. — To 
tell  of,  (a)  to  speak  of;  to  mention;  to  nar- 
rate or  describe,  (b)  To  inform  against;  to 
disclose  some  fault  of.  [In  this  use  on  is 
often  used  for  of,  especially  in  colloquial 
language.]—  To  hear  tell,  to  hear  mention 
made;  to  learn  by  hearsay. 

Tell  t  (tel),  n.  That  which  is  told;  narration; 
account;  story;  tale.  'I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  tell.'  H.  Walpole. 

Tellable  (tel'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being  told. 

Telled  (teld).     For  Told.     [Provincial.] 

Teller  (tel'er),  n.  1.  One  that  tells,  relates, 
or  communicates  the  knowledge  of  some- 
thing. 

Any  one. 

Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller.  Tennyson. 

2.  One  who  numbers;  as,  one  who  numbers, 
tells,  or  records  votes.  The  tellers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  members  appointed 
by  the  speaker  when  a  division  takes  place, 
to  count  the  votes  for  and  against  a  pro- 
posed measure.  There  are  two  tellers  ap- 
pointed for  each  party,  of  whom  one  for  the 
ayes  and  another  for  the  noes  are  associated 
to  check  each  other  in  the  telling. —3.  An 
officer  of  the  exchequer,  in  ancient  records 
called  tallier.  (See  TALLY.)  The  tellers  of 
the  exchequer  were  four  in  number;  their 
duties  were  to  receive  money  payable  to  the 
king,  and  to  pay  all  money  payable  by  the 
kin<*  The  office  was  abolished  in  1834  by 
4  and  5  Will.  IV.  xv. ,  and  the  duties  of  the 
four  tellers  are  now  performed  by  a  comp- 
troller-general of  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
the  exchequer. — 4.  A  functionary  in  a  bank- 
ing establishment,  whose  business  is  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  money  over  the  counter. 

Tellership  ( tel'er-ship ),  n.  The  office  or 
employment  of  a  teller. 

Tellina  (tel-li'na),  n.  [Gr.  telline,  a  kind  of 
shell-fish,]  A  genus  of  marine  and  fresh- 
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wat or  lunii'llibranchiate  niollusea,  charac- 
terized by  the  hinge  of  the  shell  having  one 
tooth  on  tlu'  Irft.und  two  teeth  on  the  right 
v;ilvf,  often  bifid.  There 
is  ;i  strung  external  liga- 
ment. The  animal  has 
two  blender  divL'i'i;iii^ 
siphons  twice  as  Inn^  ;t> 
the  shell.  About  200  spe- 
cies are  known,  upwards 
of  twenty  of  which  inha- 
bit the  seas  of  our  coasts. 
The  shells  are  often  I  *euu- 
tifully  coloured.  Many 
species  are  found  fossil. 
Telling  (tering),  p.  and 
a.  Operating  with  great 
effect;  highly  effective; 
impressive;  as,  a  telling 

Telling  (tel'ing),  n.  The  act  of  telling; 
pi.  the  act  of  telling  what  ought  not  to  be 
told;  disclosure  of  a  secret  or  what  has  been 
received  in  confidence;  illicit  information. 
—That's  tellings,  colloquial  for  that  would 
be  giving  information  which  ought  to  be 
secret,  that's  asking  me  to  blab. 

1  But  now,'  observed  Vanslyperken,  *  where  is  this 
cargo  to  be  seen,  and  when?  '  Thats  tellings,'  re- 
plied the  man.  '  I  know  that ;  but  you  have  come  to 
tell,  or  what  the  devil  else?'  replied  Vanslyperken, 
who  was  getting  angry.  '  That's  according '  re- 
plied the  man.  Marryat, 

Tellinidse  (tel-lin'i-de),  n.  pi.    A  family  of 
bivalve  molluscs,  of  which  the  genus  Tellina 
is  the  type.    See  TELLINA. 
Tellinlte  (tel'lin-It).  n.     Petrified  or  fossil 
shells  of  the  genus  Tellina. 
Tell-tale  (tel'tal),a.  Telling  tales;  officiously 
or  heedlessly  revealing;  blabbing;  babbling. 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.  Shab. 

Tell-tale  (tel'tal),  n.    1.  One  who  officiously 
communicates  information  of  the  private 
concerns  of  individuals;  one  who  tells  that 
which  prudence  should  suppress. 
You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.  Shak. 

A  tell-tale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool.  Swift. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  instruments 
or  devices,   usually   automatic,    used   for 
Counting,  indicating,  registering,  or  other- 
wise giving  some  desired  information;  as, 
(a)  a  piece  of  ivory,  metal,  or  the  like  con- 
nected with  the  wind-chest  of  an  organ,  and 
which  shows  by  its  rising  or  falling  in  what 
degree  the  wind  is  exhausted.     (6)  A  hang- 
Ing  compass.     See  under  COMPASS,    (c)  An 
index  in  front  of  the  wheel  of  a  ship,  or  in 
the  cabin,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  tiller, 
(rf)  A  turnstile  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
hall  or  other  place  of  resort,  and  having  a 
mechanism  which  records  the  number  of 
persons  passing  in  or  out.    (e)  A  gauge  or 
index  such  as  shows  the  pressure  of  steam 
on  an  engine  boiler,  of  gas  on  a  gas-holder, 
and  the  like.     (/)  A  clock  attachment  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  a  record  to  be  made 
of  the  presence  of  a  watchman  at  certain 
intervals.     Some  forms  of  this  device  are 
provided  with  a  rotating  paper  dial,  show- 
ing the  hour  and  minute  at  which  a  watch- 
man touched  a  projecting  button  having  a 
point  which  punctuates  the  paper  dial.— 

3.  The  name  of  two  species  of  grallatorial 
birds  common  in  America,  and  so  called 
from  their  shrill  whistle  alarming  ducks 
about  to  be  fired  at  by  the  sportsman.    The 
one  ia  the  Totanus  flauipes,  the  other  T.  vo- 
ciferus. 

Tell-trotht  (tel'troth),  n.  One  who  speaks 
or  tells  the  truth ;  one  who  gives  a  true  re- 
port. 

Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  only  two  tell-troths,  endeav- 
oured to  undeceive  and  encourage  the  people. 

Fuller. 

Tellural  (tel-lu'ral),  a.  [L.  telliis,  telluris, 
the  earth.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth. 

Tellurate  (tel'lu-rat),  n.  A  salt  of  telluric 
acid. 

Tellur-bismuth  (tellur-bis-muth),  n.  Tel- 
luride  of  bismuth,  an  ore  which  occurs  crys- 
tallized in  small  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  of 
a  steel-gray  or  zinc-white  colour  and  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  consists  of  34*6  parts  of  tel- 
lurium, 60  of  bismuth,  and  4*8  of  sulphur, 
with  traces  of  selenium. 

Telluret  (tellu-ret),  n.     Same  as  Telluride. 

Telluretted(tel-lu'ret-ed),<r.  Combined  with 
tellurium.— Telluretted  hydrogen  (H2Te),  a 
gaseous  compound  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  tellurium. 
It  is  a  feeble  acid,  analogous  in  composition, 


smell,  and  other  characters  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Tellurian  (tul-lu'ri-an),  n.  Same  as  Tellu- 
rian. 

Telluric  (tel-lu'rik),  a.  [Fr.  tellnriqite,  from 
L.  tellus,  telluris,  the  earth.]  Pertaining  to 
or  proceeding  from  the  earth ;  as,  a  disease 
of  telluric  origin.  'Amid  these  hot  telluric 
Humes.'  Carlyle.— Telluric  acid  (H.,TeO4), 
an  oxyacid  of  tellurium  which  is  formed 
when  tellurium  is  deflagrated  with  nitre. 

Telluride  (tel'lu-rid),  H.  A  compound  of 
tellurium  with  an  electro-positive  element; 
a  telluret. 

Tellurion  (tel-Iu'ri-on),  n.  [From  L.  teHus, 
telluris,  the  earth.  ]  An  instrument  for  show- 
ing in  what  manner  the  causes  operate 
which  produce  the  succession  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons ;  a 
kind  of  orrery. 

Tellurism(teriur-izm),  n.  A  theory  account- 
ing for  animal  magnetism,  propounded  by 
Kieser,  who  substituted  the  idea  of  a  tel- 
luric spirit  in  place  of  the  universal  fluid 
of  Mesmer  and  the  nervous  atmosphere  of 
Kluge.  Thisinfluenceor  spirit  was  possessed 
by  all  cosmical  bodies,  so  that  the  moon 
was  held  to  magnetize  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  by  night,  the  sun  demagnetizing 
them  in  the  morning. 

Tellurite  (tel'lu-rlt),  n.  1.  In  them,  a  com- 
pound of  tellurous  acid  and  a  base.— 2.  In 
•mineral,  a  mineral  found  in  small  yellowish 
or  whitish  spherical  masses,  having  a  radi- 
ated structure,  occurring  with  native  tellu- 
rium. 

Tellurium  (tel-lu'ri-um),  n.  [L.  tellm,  te.l- 
lunn,  the  earth.  ]  Sym.  Te.  At.  wt.  128. 
An  element  discovered  in  1782,  combined 
with  gold  and  silver  in  the  ores,  and  received 
from  Hungary.  The  ores  are  denominated 
native,  graphic,  yellow,  and  black.  The  na- 
tive tellurium  is  of  a  colour  between  tin  and 
silver,  and  sometimes  inclines  to  a  steel-gray. 
The  graphic  tellurium  (or  graphic  gold)  is 
steel-gray;  but  sometimes  white,  yellow,  or 
lead-gray.  These  ores  are  found  massive  or 
crystallized.  Tellurium  is  very  brittle,  and 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  57-61.  It  is  very  fusible, 
and  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  It  sometimes  gives 
forth  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
during  combustion,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  sele- 
nium. 

Tellurous  (tel-lu'rus),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  from  tellurium.— Tellurous  acid 
(H2Te03),  an  oxyacid  of  tellurium,  analo- 
gous to  selenious  acid,  and  like  it  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  metal. 
It  is  a  white  insoluble  powder,  forming  with 
alkalies  crystallizable  salts. 

Teletype  (te'16-tip),  n.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  and 
t'JP03'  impression.]  A  printing  electric  tele- 
graph. 

Telson  (tel'son),  n.  [Gr.,  a  limit.]  In  zool. 
the  last  joint  in  the  abdomen  of  Crustacea, 
variously  regarded  as  a  segment  without 
appendages  or  as  an  azygous  appendage. 

Temen  (te'men),  n.  A  grain  measure  of 
Tripoli,  containing  nearly  6  gallons. 

Temerarious  (tem-e-ra'ri-us),  a.  [L.  teme- 
rarius,  from  temere,  rashly,  by  chance.] 
Heedless  or  careless  of  consequences;  un- 
reasonably venturous;  reckless;  headstrong; 
inconsiderate ;  rash ;  careless.  '  Temerarious 
judgment.'  Latimer. 

Resolution  without  foresight  is  temerarious  folly. 
Sir  R.  L: Estrange. 

Temerariously  (tem-e-ra'ri-us-li),  ado. 
In  a  temerarious  manner;  rashly;  with  ex- 
cess of  boldness. 

It  asserts  and  enacts  that  they  have  no  right,  as 
they  '  temerariously  presume,  and  usurpedly  take  on 
themselves,  to  be  parcel  of  the  body,  in  manner 
claimine,  that  without  their  assents  nothing  can  be 
enacted  at  any  parliament  within  this  land. 

Temeration  ( tem-er-a'shon ),  n.  [  From  L. 
temero,  temeratum,  to  defile,  violate,  from 
temere,  rashly.  ]  Defilement ;  contamina- 
tion. 

Not  those  cryptic  ways  of  institution  by  which  the 
ancients  did  hide  a  light,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  Ian- 
thorn  from  the  temeration  of  underhandliness  and 
popular  preachers.  Jer,  Taylor. 

Temerity  ( te-mer'i-ti ),  n.  [  L.  temeritas, 
rashness,  from  temere,  rashly ;  from  same 
root  as  Skr.  tamas,  darkness,  E.  dim.]  Heed- 
lessness  of  consequences;  extreme  venture- 
someness;  recklessness;  rashness.  'The  te- 
merity that  risked  the  fate  of  an  empire  on 
the  chances  of  a  battle.'  Hallam, 

It  is  notorious  temerity  to  pass  sentence  upon 
grounds  incapable  of  evidence.  Barrow, 

SYN.  Rashness,  precipitancy,  heedlessness, 
incautiousness,  venturesomeness. 


Temin  (.teni'in),  n.  A  money  of  account  in 
Algiers,  equivalent  to  2  carubes,  or  29  aspers, 
about  \1d.  sterling. 

Tempean  (tem'pe-an),  a.  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  resembling  ZVnuM,  n  lic;iutiful  vale  in 
Thessaly,  famed  by  the  classic  poets;  hence, 
beautiful;  delightful. 

Temper  (tem'pOr),  o.t.  [Fr.  temptrtr,  from 
L.  tern-pern,  to  arrange  properly,  to  regulate, 
to  mix  properly,  to  temper,  from  ternpus, 
temporis,  time,  perhaps  originally  portion 
cut  oft5,  from  root  tem,  as  in  Gr.  temnu,  to 
cut;  though  some  derive  it  from  root  tan, 
to  stretch,  seen  in  E.  th  in.  ]  1.  To  proportion 
duly  as  regards  constituent  parts;  to  unite 
in  due  proportion;  to  adjust. 

But  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together  .  .  . 
that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body ;  but  that 
tlie  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  an- 
other, i  Cor.  xii.  24,  25- 

2.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  combine  properly  or 
in  due  proportion ;  to  form  by  mixing  in- 
gredients;  to  mix  and  work  up;  to  com- 
pound ;  to  blend.     '  Arid  temper  clay  with 
blood  of  Englishmen.'    Siiak. 

And  thou  shall  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confection 
after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered  together, 
pure  and  holy.  Ex.  xxx.  35. 

3.  To  qualify  by  intermixture  of  something; 
to  reduce  to  due  condition  by  combining 
with  something  else;  as,  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy.     Milton.—  4.  Hence,  to  reduce 
the  excess,  violence,  harshness,  or  severity 
of ;  to  assuage ;  to  mollify ;  to  soften ;  to 
moderate ;  to  soothe;  to  calm.     '  With  this 
she  wonts  to  temper  angry  Jove.'    Spenser. 

Woman,  lovely  woman— Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 
Otivay. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.      Sterne. 

5.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness; 
as,  to  temper  iron  or  steel.  See  TEMPERING. 

The  temper's  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound. 
Dryden. 

6.f  To  govern:  a  Latinism. 
With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  faries  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.   Spenser. 

7.  In  music,  to  adjust,  as  the  scale  of  tones 
or  sounds  of  a  fixed-toned  instrument,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  played  in  any  key;  to  raise 
or  lower  slightly,  as  the  various  notes  of  an 
instrument,  so  that  the  intervals  in  each 
key  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  equally  agree- 
able. See  TEMPERAMENT.— 8.  la  founding, 
to  moisten  to  a  proper  consistency;  as,  to 
temper  moulding  clay. —SYN.  To  propor- 
tion, combine,  mingle,  reduce,  moderate, 
soften,  mollify,  assuage,  soothe,  calm. 
Temper  (tem'per),  n.  1.  Due  mixture  of 
different  qualities;  the  state  of  any  com- 
pound substance  which  results  from  the 
mixture  of  various  ingredients;  as,  the  tem- 
per of  mortar. 

That  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Tennyson. 

2  t  That  constitution  of  body  arising  from 
the  blending  or  mixture  of  the  four  princi- 
pal humours;  temperament  (which  see). 

The  exquisiteness  of  his  (Christ's)  bodily  temper 
increased  the  exquisiteness  of  his  torment,  frailer. 

Concupiscence  itself  follows  the  crasis  and  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  If  you  would  know  why  one  man 
is  proud,  another  cruel,  another  intemperate  or  lux- 
urious, you  are  not  to  repair  so  much  to  Aristotle's 
ethics,  or  to  the  writings  of  other  moralists,  as  to 
those  of  Galen  or  of  some  anatomists,  to  find  the 
reason  of  these  different  tempers.  South. 

3.  Disposition  of  mind;  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
passions  and  affections;  as,  a  calm  temper;  a 
hasty  temper;  a  fretful  temper. 

Remember  with  what  mild 

And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  iudg  d. 
Milton. 

There  is  no  religion  in  any  work  of  Titian's;  there 
is  not  even  the  smallest  evidence  of  religious  fr»/"" 
or  sympathies  either  in  himself  or  those  for  whom  he 
painted.  RMS  km. 

4.t  Calmness  of  mind;  temperateness;  mo- 
deration; self-restraint.  . 
Restore  yourselves  to  your  tempers,  fathers. 

B.  yen  son, 

To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.         Pope. 
He  had  a  violence  of  passion  that  carried  him  often 
to  fits  like  madness,  in  which  he  had  no  temper. 

Bp.  Bio-net. 

5.  Heat  of  mind orpassion;  irritation;  prone- 
ness  to  give  way  to  anger,  rage,  or  the  like; 
as  the  boy  showed  a  great  deal  of  temper 
when  I  reproved  him.  [Colloq.]— 6.  The 
state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  to  its  hard- 
ness; as,  the  temper  of  iron  or  steel.— 
7.  Middle  character,  state,  or  course;  mean 
or  medium. 

If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant  be- 
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fore  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  temper 
had  been  used  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick. 

Swift. 

The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between  the 
man  of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  general 
principles,  and  the  mere  man  of  business,  who  can 
see  nothing  but  particular  circumstances. 

8.  In  sugar  works,  white  lime  or  other  sub- 
stance stirred  into  a  clarifier  filled  with 
cane-juice,  to  neutralize  the  superabund- 
ant acid.— SYN.  Disposition,  temperament, 
frame,  humour,  mood. 
Temper  (tem'per),  v.i.  l.f  To  accord. 

Few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  btars.       Shak. 

That  is,  few  men  conform  their  temper  to 
their  destiny.— 2.  To  become  soft  and  pli- 
able; to  acquire  a  desired  quality  or  state. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger 
and  my  thumb.  Shak. 

Tempera  (tem'pe-ra),  n.  [It.]  In  painting, 
the  same  as  Distemper. 

Spare  dusky  tempera,   curveless  broken  drapery, 
ana  sharp  contour  produce  an  etfect  of  dryness  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  Diirer's  masterpieces. 
Academy. 

Temperable  (tem'per-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  tempered.  .Emerson. 

Temperament  (tem'per-a-ment),  n.  [L. 
temperamentum,  a  mean,  moderation,  from 
tempero.  See  TEMPER.]  1.  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  proportion  of  different 
qualities  or  constituent  parts;  constitution; 
due  mixture  of  opposite  or  different  qua- 
lities; a  condition  resulting  from  the  proper 
blending  of  various  qualities. 

The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out  those 
distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just 
state  and  temperament.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  A  middle  course  or  an  arrangement  reached 
by  mutual  concession,  or  a  tempering  of  the 
extreme  claims  on  either  side ;  adjustment 
of  opposing  influences,  as  passions,  interests, 
doctrines,  rules,  and  the  like,  or  the  means 
by  which  such  an  adjustment  is  effected ; 
compromise. 

Safest,  therefore,  to  me  it  seems  that  none  of  the 
Council  be  moved  unless  by  death  or  by  just  convic- 
tion of  some  crime.  However,  I  forejudge  not  any 
probable  expedient,  any  temperament  that  can  be 
found  in  things  of  this  nature,  so  disputable  on  either 
side.  Milton. 

Many  temperaments  and  explanations  there  would 
have  been  if  ever  I  had  a  notion  that  it  (a  pamphlet) 
should  meet  the  public  eye.  Burke. 

Auricular  confession  ...  an  imperative  duty  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  preserved  as  such  in  the  six 
articles,  and  in  the  codes  published  by  Henry  VIII., 
was  left  to  each  man's  discretion  in  the  new  order;  a 
judicious  temperament  which  the  reformers  would 
nave  done  well  to  adopt  in  some  other  points. 

Hallam. 

3.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  physical 
organization  by  which  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  each  person  is  per- 
manently affected.      The  ancients  distin- 
guished four  temperaments,  which  derived 
their  names  from  the  fancied  excess  of  one 
or  other  of  the  principal  humours  or  fluids 
of  the  body;  as,  the  choleric  or  bilious,  from 
Gr.  chole,  bile;  the  phlegmatic,  fTomphlegma; 
the  melancholic,  from  melaina,  black,  and 
chole,  bile ;  and  the  sanguine,  from  L.  san- 
guis,  blood.   Many  modem  authorities  have 
adopted  a  classification  indicative  of  the 
fulness  of  habit  and  relative  activity  of  the 
nutritive  functions,  and  cerebro-spinal  ac- 
tivity, employing  the  terms  sanguineous, 
nervous,  neroo-sanguineous,  sanguineo-ner- 
vous,  lymphatic,  said  phlegmatic.  Dr.  Cullen 
and  others  admit  of  only  two  temperaments, 
the  sanguine  and  the  melancholic,  consider- 
ing the  phlegmatic  a  degree  of  the  sanguine, 
and  the  choleric  of  the  melancholic ;  and 
many  of  the  so-called  temperaments,  as  the 
bilious,  melancholic,  and  lymphatic  have 
been  looked  upon  merely  as  departures  from 
health,  the  resultof  imperfect  development, 
incorrect  habits,  bad  nutrition,  and  inactive 
functions  of  the  body,  which  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  removed  by  corrected  habits,  regi- 
men, or  medical  treatment. — M  Condition 
as  to  heat  or  cold;  temperature.     'In  pro- 
portion to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
temperament  of  the  climate.'    Cook. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  or  cold  in  proportion 
to  the  present  temperament  of  our  body  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Locke, 

5.  In  music,  a  certain  adjustment  or  regula- 
tion of  the  tones  or  intervals  of  the  scale  of 
fixed-toned  instruments,  as  the  organ,  piano, 
and  the  like,  with  the  view  of  removing  an 
apparent  imperfection,  and  fitting  the  scale 
for  use  in  all  keys  without  offence  to  the  ear. 
The  intervals  between  the  notes  of  the  natu- 
ral scale  are  by  no  means  equal.  Thus,  sup- 


posing  the  perfect  octave  to  be  divided  into 
fifty-three  equal  parts,  or  commas  as  they 
are  technically  called,  and  taking  C  as  the 
key-note  or  tonic,  the  intervals  between  the 
notes  would  be  made  up  as  follows:  C  to  D, 
9  commas ;  D  to  E,  8 ;  E  to  F,  5;  F  to  G,  9; 
G  to  A.  8;  A  to  B,  9;  B  to  C,  5.  \Ve  have 
here  three  species  of  intervals,  of  which 
those  represented  by  9  are  called  major 
tones;  those  by  8,  minor  tones,  and  those 
by  5,  major  semitones.  A  fixed-toned  in- 
strument tuned  on  this  principle  would 
fully  satisfy  the  ear  with  the  correctness  of 
its  tones  and  the  richness  of  its  concords 
while  the  key  of  C  was  adhered  to.  But  if  we 
start,  say,  from  D  as  a  key-note,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  scale,  or  the  sequence  of  the 
major  and  minor  tones  and  of  the  semitones, 
are  destroyed.  D  to  E  would  form  a  toler- 
able, though  not  absolutely  correct  second, 
but  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  scale  would 
be  entirely  wrong.  Were  the  major  and 
minor  tones  equal,  and  each  semitone  ex- 
actly half  a  tone,  the  insertion  of  a  note 
between  each  full  tone,  exactly  dividing  the 
intervals  between  them,  would  give  an 
ideally  symmetrical  scale,  and  it  would  be 
immaterial  where  the  scale  began,  as  each 
of  the  twelve  notes  would  be  available  as  a 
key-note.  Xow,  though  such  an  equality  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  harmonics,  an 
adjustment  or  arrangement  of  the  sounds  of 
fixed-toned  instruments  founded  on  it  gives 
practically  no  offence  unless  to  the  critical 
ear.  In  what  is  termed  equal  or  even  tem- 
perament, which  is  now,  theoretically  at 
least,  adopted  for  all  pianos,  organs,  har- 
moniums, &c.,  the  twelve  semitones  are  all 
adjusted  so  as  to  stand  at  intervals  of  the 
same  length,  and  thus  no  advantage  is  given 
to  one  key  over  another.  In  the  unequal 
or  vulgar  temperament,  formerly  adopted 
for  organs,  some  popular  keys,  as  B!?,  F, 
C,  O,  and  D,  were  favoured  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  that  is,  the  true  intervals  of 
the  normal  or  natural  scale  were  pretty 
closely  adhered  to;  but  the  harsh  fifths 
and  thirds  (the  '  Wolf  tones '  of  musicians) 
occurring  in  the  keys  written  in  several  flats 
or  sharps  caused  this  system  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  different  characters  of  the 
various  keys  recognized  on  most  fixed-toned 
instruments  could  have  no  existence  were 
equal  temperament  absolutely  adhered  to, 
and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  some  discrimi- 
nation is  still  practically  used  in  favour  of 
certain  popular  keys,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  very  sensibly  the  effect 
of  keys  less  favoured.  The  only  instruments 
of  orchestral  importance  capable  of  pro- 
ducing just  intonation,  or  of  being  played 
in  perfect  tune,  are  those  of  the  violin  fam- 
ily, which  in  this  respect  approach  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  voice ;  and  were  not 
a  habit  of  incorrect  intonation  too  often 
acquired  by  performing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  tempered  instruments,  the  skilful 
singer  or  violinist  could  produce  his  notes 
in  true  key  relationship  through  the  most 
intricate  modulations  or  changes  of  key. 
Temperamental  (tem'per-a-men"tal),  a. 
Constitutional.  [Rare.  ] 

Intellectual  representations  are  received  with  as 
unequal  a  fate  upon  a  bare  temperamental  relish  or 
disgust.  Glani'ilie. 

Temperance  (tem'per-ans),  n.  [Fr.  temper- 
ance, from  L.  temperantia,  moderation,  so- 
briety, temperance,  from  tempero,  to  temper, 
to  restrain.  See  TEMPER.]  l.Moderation;the 
observance  of  moderation ;  temperate  ness ; 
particularly,  (a)  habitual  moderation  in  re- 
gard to  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  passions;  restrained  or  moderate 
indulgence;  abstinence  from  all  violence  or 
excess,  from  improper  indulgence,  or  from 
the  use  of  anything  injurious  to  moral  or 
physical  well-being;  sobriety;  as,  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking;  temperance  in 
the  indulgence  of  joy  or  mirth. 

When  it  (virtue)  ruleth  and  ordereth  our  lust  or 
concupiscence,  limiting  out  a  certain  measure,  and 
lawful  proportion  of  time  unto  pleasures,  it  is  called 
temperance..  Holland. 

If  thou  well  observe 

The  rule  of  Not  too  much;  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  therefrom 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 
So  mayst  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap.  Milton. 

Temperance  permits  us  to  takemeat  and  drink  not 
only  as  physic  for  hunger  and  thirst,  but  also  as  an 
innocent  cordial  and  fortifier  against  the  evils  of  life, 
or  even  sometimes  reason  not  refusing  that  liberty, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  pleasure.  It  only  confines  us 
to  such  kinds,  quantities,  and  seasons  as  may  best 
consist  with  our  health,  the  use  of  our  faculties,  our 
fortune,  &c.  Wollaston. 


(6)  Patience;  calmness;  scdateness;  moder- 
ation of  passion. 

He  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 

Spenser. 

Being  once  chafed  he  cannut 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temferance.  Shak. 

2.  t  Temperature. 

It  (the  island)  must  needs  be  of  subtle  and  delicate 
temperance.  Shak. 

The  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally; 
as,  the  temperance  movement;  a  temperance 
society;  &  temperance  hotel;  a  temperance 
lecture,  &c.  — Temperance  hotel,  a  hotel  in 
which  no  intoxicant  liquors  are  supplied  to 
the  guests.—  Temperance  society,  an  associ- 
ation formed  fur  the  purpose  of  repressing 
drunkenness,  and  banishing  it  from  society. 
The  basis  on  which  these  associations  have 
generally  been  formed  has  been  that  of  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  each  member  to 
abstain  from  the  habitual  and  improper  use 
or  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  As 
the  most  strictly  limited  use  of  intoxicants 
as  beverages  is  condemned  by  many  social 
reformers  as  physically  and  mentally  injuri- 
ous, this  name  has  been  applied  to,  or  as- 
sumed by,  associations  which  are  more  cor- 
rectly designated  total  abstinence  or  teetotal 
societies. 

Temperancyt  (tem'per-an-si),  n.  Temper- 
ance. 

Temperate  (tem'per-at),  a.  [L.  temperatus, 
pp.  of  tempero,  tempcratum.  See  TEMPER.] 

1.  Moderate;  showing  moderation;  not  over- 
passing due  bounds;  more  especially,  (a)  mo- 
derate as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petitesordesires;  abstemious;  sober;  as,  tem- 
perate in  eating  and  drinking ;  temperate 
habits. 

He  that  is  temperate  fleeth  pleasures  voluptuous. 
Sir  T,  Elyot, 

Be  sober  and  temperate,  and  you  will  be  healthy. 
Franklin. 

(&)  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  lan- 
guage; not  violent;  calm;  measured;  as,  a 
temperate  discourse  or  address ;  temperate 
language;  to  be  temperate  in  one's  language. 

2.  Not  swayed  by  passion ;  self-restrained ; 
calm;  cool;  not  going  beyond  due  bounds. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?  Shak. 

3.  Proceeding  from  temperance;  as,  tempera  te 
sleep. — 4.  Moderate  as  regards  amount  of 
heat;  not  liable  to  excessive  heats;  mild;  as, 
a  temperate  heat;  a  temperate  climate. — 
5.  f  Not  hot-blooded.    Shak.  —  Temperate 
zones,  the  spaces  on  the  earth  between  the 
tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  where  the  heat 
is  less  than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less 
than  in  the  polar  circles.  The  north  temper- 
ate zone  is  the  space  included  between  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  arctic  circle ;  and 
the  south  temperate  zone,  that  between  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  antarctic  circle. 
See  ZONE. — Temperate,  Moderate.  See  under 
MODERATE.— SYN. Moderate, self-restrained, 
abstemious,  abstinent,  sober,  calm,  cool,  se- 
date. 

Temperate  t  (tem'per-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
temperated;  ppr.  tempcrating.  To  temper; 
to  moderate.  Marston. 

Temperately  (tem'per-at-H),  adv.  In  a  tem- 
perate manner  or  degree;  as,  (a)  moderately; 
not  excessively. 

By  winds  that  temperately  blow 

The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.     Addison. 

(&)  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  the  like;  soberly. 

God  esteems  it  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat  or 
drink ;  so  it  be  temperately,  as  may  best  preserve 
health.  Jer.  Taylor. 

(c)  "Without  violent  passion;   calmly;   se- 
dately. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shak. 

Temperateness  (tem'per-at-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  temperate :  (a)  mo- 
deration; freedom  from  excess;  as,  temper- 
ateness  of  language,  (fc)  Due  control  of  the 
natural  appetites  or  desires ;  temperance ; 
sobriety,  (c)  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 

Langley's  mild  temperateness 

Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness.        Daniel. 

(d)  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or  cold ; 
as,  the  temperateness  of  a  climate. 

Temperative  (tem'per-at-iv),  a.  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  tempering. 

Temperature  (tem'per-a-tur),  n.  [Fr.  tem- 
perature, from  L.  temperatura^  due  mea- 
sure, proportion,  quality,  temperature,  from 
tempero.  See  TEMPER.]  1.  Constitution; 
state;  degree  of  any  quality. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  tem- 
perature of  the  brain.  Ifatts. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abttne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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2.1  Moderation;  freedom  from  immoderate 
passions. 

In  th.it  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth. 
Most  goodly  fempfi  attire  you  may  descry.    Spenser. 

3  t  Mixture,  or  that  which  is  made  by  mix- 
ture" a  compound.     'Made  a  temperature 
of  brass  and  iron  together.'    Holland.     'A 
proper  temperature  of  fear  and  love.'  Aop. 
Seeker.  —  4.t  Temper  of  metals.     'The  due 
temperature    of    stiff    steel.'      lIMand. 
5  t  Moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  heat ; 
temperateness  of  climate.    'If  instead  of 
this  variation  of  heat  we  suppose  an  equa- 
lity or  constant  temperature  of  it  before 
the  deltiu-e.'     H'.>,.,/mmi.  —  0.  The  state  of  a 
body  with  regard  to  heat;  the  degree  or 
intensity  of  the  heat  effects  of  a  body;  the 
thermal  state  of  a  body  considered  with 
reference  to  its  power  of  communicating 
heat  to  other  bodies.    When  two  bodies  are 
in  contact  and  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  one 
body  to  the  other  is  equal— tbat  is,  when  by 
contact  neither  is  heated  or  cooled  by  the 
other— they  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  tem- 
perature    Two  bodies  may  have  the  same 
temperature  and  yet  contain  very  different 
quantities  of  heat  per  unit  of  mass,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  a  body  is  not  a  measure 
of  its  heat.     If  heat  be  considered  as  a 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  a  body,  temper- 
ature may  be  considered  a  measure  of  the 
velocities  of  the  molecules.   When  we  speak 
of  a  body  having  a '  high '  or  a '  low  tempera- 
ture' it  is  implied  that  the  condition  of  heat 
in  the  body  may  be  compared  with  some 
standard.     The  means  of  such  comparison 
is  the  thermometer,  and  the  most  conveni- 
ent standard  condition  is  apparently  that 
of  a  body  at  the  melting-point  of  ice,  which 
is  marked  on  the  Centigrade  thermometer 
scale  and  on  Reaumur's  as  zero.    See  THER- 
MOMETER. —  Animal  temperature,  the  de- 
gree or  intensity  of  heat  of  animal  bodies. 
This  varies  considerably  with  the  classes  of 
animals;  thus  the  average  temperature  of 
mammals  is  stated  at  101'  Fahrenheit;  that 
of  birds  at  107°.   Below  mammals  and  birds 
animals  are  termed '  cold-blooded,'  this  term 
meaning  in  its  strictly  physiological  sense 
that  the  temperature  is  usually  that  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  live,  and  that  it  varies 
with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  The 
average  normal  temperature  of  the  human 
adult  is  about  98°'0,  but  in  some  cases  of  dis- 
ease, as  fevers,  it  may  rise  to  106°,  107°,  or 
even  as  high  as  112°,  while  in  other  cases,  as 
morbus  cajruleus  and  Asiatic  cholera,  it  may 
fall  as  low  as  77°  5. —.Mean  temperature,  a 
mean  of  all  the  atmospheric  temperatures 
observed  at  a  given  place  or  under  certain 
circumstances  at  regular  intervals  during  a 
certain  space  of  time.    The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  any  place  is  obtained  by 
taking  a  mean  of  all  the  temperatures  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  each  day  through- 
out the  year.    The  temperature  of  a  place 
depends  not  only  on  its  latitude,  but  also  on 
its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
various  other  local  causes,  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  electric  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  physical  character 
of  the  adjacent  countries  and  seas.     But 
no  cause  has  such  an  effect  in  lowering  the 
temperature  of  a  place  as  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  hence  near  the 
equator  there  are  mountains  which,  owing 
to  their  great  elevation,  are  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year  round.    (See  SNOW-LINE.) 
The  temperature  of  the  sea  is  more  uniform 
and  moderate  than  that  of  the  land. 
Tempered  (tem'perd),  a.    Having  a  certain 
disposition  or  temper;  disposed:  often  used 
in  composition ;  as,  a  well-tempered,  good- 
tempered,  or  bad-tempered  man. 

When  was  ray  lord  so  much  ungently  tempered, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment?    Saax. 

—Tempered  glass.  See  under  GLASS. 
Tempering  (tem'per-ing),  n.  The  process 
of  giving  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness 
or  softness  to  a  substance,  as  to  iron  or 
steel;  especially,  the  process  of  giving  to 
steel  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  re- 
quired for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  process  essentially  consists 
in  plunging  the  steel  wheu  red-hot  into  cold 
water  or  other  liquid  to  give  an  excess  of 
hardness,  and  then  gradually  reheating  it 
until  the  hardness  is  reduced  or  brought 
down  to  the  required  degree.  The  excel- 
lence of  all  cutting  steel  instruments  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  temper  given  to 
them.  Different  degrees  of  temper  are  in- 
dicated by  different  colours  which  the  steel 


assumes.     Thus  steel  heated  to  450°,  and 
suddenly  cooled,  assumes  a  pale  straw  col- 
our, and  is  employed  for  making  razors  and 
surgical  instruments.    See  STEEL. 
Tempest  (tem'pest),  n.     [O.Fr.   tempeste, 


ModT  r'r.  tempete.  from  L.  tempestas,  time, 
especially  time  with  respect  to  its  physical 
qualities,  weather,  and  specifically,  bad 
weather,  a  storm  or  tempest,  from  tempus, 
time.  See  TEMPER.]  1.  An  extensive  cur- 
rent of  wind,  rushing  with  great  velocity 
and  violence,  and  commonly  attended  with 
rain,  hail,  or  snow;  a  storm  of  extreme  vio- 
lence; a  gale;  a  hurricane. 
What  at  first  was  called  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  tempest's  name.  Donne. 

2.  A  violent  tumult  or  commotion ;  pertur- 
bation; violent  agitation;  as,  a  tempest  of 
the  passions;  a  popular  or  political  tempeit. 
'These  long  storms  aud  tempests  of  wars.' 
Udall. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there.  Shak. 

Tempest  (tem'pest),  ti.t.  To  disturb,  as  by 
a  tempest.  [Rare.  ] 

Part  huge  of  bulk. 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Tempest  (tem'pest),  r.t.  To  pour  a  tem- 
pest; to  storm.  [Rare.] 

Other  princes    .... 
Thunder  and  tempest  on  those  learned  heads. 
Whom  C<csar  with  such  honour  doth  advance. 


Tempest-beaten  (tem'pest-bet'n),o.  Beaten 
or  disturbed,  as  by  a  tempest. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  her  gentle  breast 

My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.    Dryden. 

Tempestivet  (tem-pes'tiv),  a.  [L.  tempes- 
tivus,  from  tempestas,  a  season.  See  TEM- 
PEST.] Seasonable.  'The  cheerful  and  tem- 
pestiix  showers  of  heaven.'  flej/wood. 

Tempestively t  (tem-pes'tiv-li),  adv.  Season- 
Dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind, 
if  tempestively  used.  Burton. 

Tempestivityt(tem.pes-tiv'i-ti),ji.  [SeeTEM- 
PESTIVE  ]  Seasonableness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tempest-tossed,  Tempest-tost  (tem'pest- 
tost),  a.  Tossed,  driven,  or  disturbed  as  by 
a  tempest. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.  Shak. 

Tempestuous  (tem-pes'tu-us),  a.  [L.  tem- 
pestuosus,  from  tempestas.  See  TEMPEST] 
1.  Very  stormy;  turbulent;  rough  with  wind; 
as,  tempestuous  weather;  a  tempestuous 
night.— 2.  Blowing  with  violence. 

Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  tempestuous  wind. 
Dryden. 

3  Subject  to  fits  of  stormy  passion;  passion- 
ate. 

Bruno  was  passionate,  tempestuous,  and  weak. 
Oitiaa. 

Tempestuously  (tem-pes'tu-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  tempestuous  manner;  with  great  violence 
of  wind  or  great  commotion ;  turbulently. 
'Tempestuously  bold  and  shameless. '  Hilton. 
Tempestuoushess  (tem-pes'tu-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  tempestuous ; 
storminess;  turbulence;  as,  the  tempestu- 
ousness  of  the  winter  or  of  weather. 
Templar  (tem'plar),  n.    1.  One  of  a  religious 
mil  i  tary  order  first  es- 
tablished at  Jerusa- 
lem in  favour  of  pil- 
grimstravellingto  the 
Holy  Land.  The  order 
originated  with  some 
persons  who,  in  1118, 
devoted    themselves 
to  the  service  of  God, 
promising  to  live  in 
perpetual     chastity, 
obedience,  and  pov- 
erty, after  the  man- 
ner of  canons.    Bald- 
win II.,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, bestowed  on 
them  their  first  place 
of  residence   in  the 
city,    close    to    the 
Temple,  and  an  addi- 
tional   building  was 
acquired    from    the 
abbot  and  canons  of 
the  church  and  con- 
vent of  the  Temple, 
whence  the  order  re- 
ceived  the  name  Of    Templar.— Monument  in 
the  '  poor  soldiers  Of  Temple  Church,  London. 

the    Temple,'   after-  . 

wards  converted  into  Templars,  or  Knights 
Templars.  The  knights  wore  a  white  cloak 
adorned  with  a  red  cross  of  eight  points  (the 


Maltese  cross)  on  the  left  shoulder.  In  1228 
this  order  was  confirmed  in  the  Council  of 
Troyes,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  discipline. 
It  Nourished,  became  immensely  rich  and 
powerful,  and  its  members  became  so  arro- 
gant and  luxurious  that  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1312.— 
2  A  student  of  the  law,  or  a  lawyer,  so  called 
from  having  chambers  in  the  Temple  in 
London.  See  TEMPLE,  5.  . 

The  Whigs  answered  that  it  was  idle  to  apply 
ordinary  rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
that  the  great  question  now  depending  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  Templars. 

Macaulay. 

—Free  Templar,  Good  Templar.  See  these 
entries. 

Templar  (tem'plar),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  temple.  'Solitary,  family,  and  templar 
devotion.'  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Template  (tem'plat),  n.  [See  TEMPLET.]  A 
working  mould  or  pattern  used  in  architec- 
ture, ship-building,  macliiue-makiug,  &c. ;  a 
templet  (which  see). 

The  graphic  method  of  study  requires  successive 
gradations  of  detail,  from  the  rough  picturesque 
sketch,  in  which  the  dream  of  the  artist  first  takes 
shadowy  form,  to  full- sized  working -drawing,  or 
template,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  mason  hews  his 
quoins.  Edin.  Xev. 

Temple  (tem'pl),  n.    [Fr.  temple,  from  L. 
templum,    a    temple;    originally    a   piece 
marked  or  cut  off,  properly  a  piece  marked 
off  by  lines  which  the  augurs  traced  for 
their  observations,  then  a  piece  of  land 
marked  off  from  common  uses,  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  god;  from  root  tern  in  Or.  temnv, 
to  cut,  whence  Gr.  temenos,  a  temple.  ]   1.  An 
edifice  dedicated  to  the  service  of   some 
deity  or  deities,  and  connected  with  some 
pagan  system  of  worship;  originally,  an  edi- 
fice erected  for  some  Roman  deity;  but  the 
term  is  generally  applied  to  such  edifices 
among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  other  an- 
cient nations  as  well  as  to  structures  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose  among  modern  hea- 
then peoples.     The   most  celebrated  and 
imposing  of  the  ancient  temples  were  those 
of  the  Greeks,  such  as  that  of  Artemis  or 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  of  Zeus  Olympius 
in  Athens,  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
The  form  most  generally  given  to  the  an- 
cient temples  was  that  of  a  rectangle,  but 
sometimes  the  construction  was  circular. 
Vitruvius  divides  temples  into  eight  kinds, 
according    to    the    arrangement   of    their 
columns,  viz.  temples  in  antis  (see  ANTA), 
prostyle,  amphiprostyle,  peripteral,  dipteral, 
pseudo-dipteral,  hyptethral,  and  monopteral. 
(See  these  terms.)  In  regard  to  intercolum- 
niation,  they  are  farther  distinguished  into 
pycnostyle,  systi/le,  eustyle,  diastyle,  and  ar- 
ceostyle,  and  to  the  number  of  columns  in  the 
portico,  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  and 
decastijle.    (See  these  terms.)     Of  circular 
temples  there  are  two  species,  the  monop- 
teral, without  a  cell,  and  the  peripteral,  with 
a  cell  —2.  Any  one  of  the  three  successive 
edifices  built  on  Mount  Moriah  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  dedicated  to  the  public  worship  of 
Jehovah.    The  first  was  erected  by  Solomon 
about  1012  B.C.,  and  was  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar about  688  B.C.    The  second 
was  constructed  by  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  the  captivity  about  636  B.C.,  and  was 
pillaged  or  partially  destroyed  several  times, 
as  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (170  B.C.),  Pom- 
pey  (63  B  c.),  Herod  (37  B.C.).   The  third,  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  three, 
was  begun  by  Herod  the  Great  in  20  B.C., 
and  was  completely  destroyed  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  70  A.D.— 
8.  An  edifice  erected  among  Christians  as  a 
place  of  public  worship;  a  church. 

Can  he  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  insult  to  the  autho- 
rity of  God.  enter  with  any  pleasure  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  devotion  and  sanctified  by  prayer  T 

4.  A  place  in  which  the  divine  presence  spe- 
cially resides. 

Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temf/eofthe 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God, 
and  ye  are  not  your  own.  I  Lor.  VI.  19. 

5  The  name  of  two  semi-monastic  estab- 
lishments of  the  middle  ages,  one  in  Lon- 
don the  other  in  Paris,  inhabited  by  the 
knights  Templars.  The  Temple  Church, 
London,  is  the  only  portion  of  either  estab- 
lishment now  existing.  On  the  site  of 
both  modern  edifices  have  been  erected, 
those  in  London  forming  the  two  Inns  of 
Court  called  the  Middle  Temple  and  Inner 
Temple.  Those  buildings  have  long  been 
occupied  by  barristers,  and  are  the  joint 
property  of  the  two  societies,  called  the  So- 
cieties of  the  Inner  and  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
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pie,  which  have  the  right  of  calling  persons 
to  the  degree  of  barrister. 
Temple  (tem'pl),  v.t.  To  build  a  temple  for; 
to  appropriate  a  temple  to;  to  inclose  in  a 
temple.     [Rare.] 

The  heathen,  in  many  places,  templed  znA  adored 
this  drunken  god.  Feltkam. 

Temple  (tem'pl),  n.  [O.  Fr.  (and  down  to 
end  of  seventeenth  century)  temple,  Mod. 
Fr.  tempe,  one  of  the  temples  of  the  head, 
from  L.  tetnpora,  the  temple,  properly  the 
right  place,  the  fatal  spot,  pi.  of  tempitu, 
time.  See  TEMPER.]  The  flat  portion  of 
either  side  of  the  head  above  the  cheek- 
bone, or  between  the  forehead  and  ear.  The 
temples  are  distinguished  into  right  and 
left.  See  also  TEMPORAL,  4. 

Temple  (tem'pl),  n.  [Fr.  temple,  templet.] 
A  kind  of  stretcher  used  by  weavers  for 
keeping  the  cloth  at  its  proper  breadth 
during  weaving. 

Templeless  (tem'pl-Iea),  a.  Devoid  of  a 
temple.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Templet  (tem'plet),  n.  [In  meaning  1  pro- 
bably from  L.L.  templates,  vaulted,  so  that 
the  meaning  was  originally  perhaps  a  mould 
showing  the  proper  curve  of  a  vault  or  arch. 
In  meaning  2  from  Fr.  templet,  a  stretcher; 
L.  templum,  a  small  timber.]  1.  A  pattern 
or  mould  used  by  masons, 
machinists,  smiths,  ship  - 
wrights,  &c.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  a  flat  thin  board,  a 
piece  of  sheet-iron,  or  the 
like,  whose  edge  is  dressed 
and  shaped  to  the  required 
conformation,  and  is  laid 
against  the  object  being 
moulded,  built,  or  turned  so 
as  to  test  the  conformity  of 
the  object  thereto.  Perfor- 
ated templets  are  used  by 
boilermakers  and  others  to 
lay  out  the  holes  for  punch- 
ing. —  2.  In  building,  (a)  a 
short  piece  of  timber  or 
large  stone  placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the 
impost  of  a  girder,  beam,  &c.,  and  dis- 
tribute its  weight.  (6)  A  beam  or  plate 
spanning  a  door  or  window  space  to  sus- 
tain joists  and  throw  their  weight  on  the 
piers. 

Templin-oil  (tem'plin-oil),  n.  Oil  of  pine- 
cones;  an  oil  isomeric  with  and  very  simi- 
lar to  oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation of  the  cones  of  Pinus  Pumttio. 

Tempo  (tem'po),  n.  [It]  In  music,  a  word 
used  to  express  the  rate  of  movement  or 
degree  of  quickness  with  which  a  piece  of 
music  is  to  be  executed.  The  degrees  of 
time  are  indicated  by  certain  words  such  as 

Cve  (very  slow),  lento  (slow),  adagio  or 
jo  (leisurely),  andante  (walking  pace),  al- 
legro (gay  or  quick),  presto  (rapid),  prestis- 
simo (very  rapid),  <fec.  These  terms  are  mo- 
dified by  such  words  as  molto  (very),  non 
troppo  (not  much).  A  tempo  denotes  that 
the  former  time  is  to  be  resumed,  or  a  more 
distinct  time  observed. 
Temporal  (tem'po-ral),  a.  [L.  temporalis, 
pertaining  to  time,  temporal,  from  tempus, 
temporis,  time;  also  pertaining  to  the  tem- 
pora  or  temples  of  the  head  (see  TEMPLE), 
whence  meaning  4.  See  also  TEMPER.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  this  world;  secu- 
lar; as,  temporal  concerns;  temporal  affairs. 
In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  spiritual;  as, 
temporal  affairs  or  employments  ought  not 
to  divert  the  mind  from  spiritual  concerns, 
which  are  far  more  important.  In  this  sense 
also  it  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical;  as,  tem- 
poral power,  that  is,  secular,  civil,  or  politi- 
cal power. 

With  true  prayers  .  ,  . 

From  fasting  maids  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal.  Shak. 

All  temporal  power  hath  been  wrested  from  the 
clergy  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastic.  Swift. 

— Temporal  lords,  the  peers  of  the  realm  as 
distinct  from  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
or  lords  spiritual. — 2.  Measured  or  limited 
by  time,  or  by  this  life  or  this  state  of  things; 
having  limited  existence:  opposed  to  eter- 
nal. 

The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.     2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

3.  In  gram,  relating  to  a  tense.— Temporal 
augment.  See  under  AUGMENT.—  4.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  temple  or  temples  of  the  head; 
as,  the  temporal  bone;  a  temporal  artery  or 
vein;  temporal  muscle;  temporal  fossa,  &c. 
The  temporal  bones  are  two  bones  situated 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  of  a  very  irre- 
gular figure.  They  are  connected  with  the 
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occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  and  cheek- 
bones, and  are  articulated  with  the  lower 
jaw.  The  temporal  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temple 
and  {fives  off  the  frontal  artery.  The  tem- 
poral muscle,  situated  in  the  temple,  serves 
to  draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the 
action  of  biting.  The  temporal  fossa  is  a 
dt-pivasion,  observed  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  which  is  filled  with  the  temporal 
muscle. 

Temporal  (tem'po-ral),  n.  Anything  tem- 
poral or  secular;  a  temporality. 

Temporality  (tein-po-ral'i-ti),  n.  1.  In  Eng. 
law,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  temporary: 
opposed  to  perpetuity.— 2.  t  The  laity.  Sir 
T.  More.  —  3.  A  secular  possession;  specifi- 
cally, pi.  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic  pro- 
ceeding from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay-fees, 
tithes,  and  the  like:  opposed  to  spirituali- 
ties. 

Temporally  (tem'po-ral-li),  adv.  In  a  tem- 
poral manner;  with  respect  to  time  or  this 
life  only.  '  A  temporally  happy  condition.' 
South. 

Temporalness  (tem'po-ral-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  temporal;  worldli- 
ness.  Cotgrave, 

Temporally  (tem'po-ral-ti),  n.  1.  The  laity; 
secular  people.  Abp.  Abbot.— 2.  A  secular 
possession;  a  temporality. 

Temporaneoust  (tem-po-ra'ne-us),  a.  Tem- 
porary. 

Temporarily  (tem'po-ra-ri-Ii),  adv.  In  a 
temporary  manner;  for  a  time  only;  not  per- 
petually. 

Temporariness  (tem'po-ra-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  temporary:  opposed  to  per- 
petuity, 

Temporary  (tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  [L.  tempor- 
arily, from  tempus,  temporis,  time.  See 
TEMPER.]  Lasting  for  a  time  only;  existing 
or  continuing  for  a  limited  time;  as,  the  pa- 
tient has  obtained  temporary  relief;  there 
is  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities;  there 
is  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions ;  in 
times  of  great  danger  Rome  appointed  a 
temporary  dictator. 

These  temporary  truces  were  soon  made  and  soon 
broken.  Bacon. 

One  sect  there  was,  which,  from  unfortunate  tem- 
porary causes,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep 
under  close  restraint.  Macaulay. 

SYN.  Transient,  fleeting,  transitory. 
Temporization(tem'po-ri-za"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  temporizing. 

Charges  of  temporization  and  compliance  had 
somewhat  sullied  his  reputation.  Johnson. 

Temporize  (tem'po-m),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  tem- 
porized; ppr.  temporizing.  [Fr.  temporizer, 
from  L.  tempus,  temporis,  time.]  1.  To  com- 
ply with  the  time  or  occasion;  to  humour 
or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complain, 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize. 

Daniel, 

2.  To  try  to  suit  both  sides  or  parties;  to  go 
so  far  both  ways;  to  trim;  as,  to  temporize 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants. —3.  t  To 
delay;  to  procrastinate.  Bacon.—  4.  t  To  com- 
ply; to  come  to  terms. 

The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite. 

And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties : 

He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms.    Shak. 

Temporizer  (tem'po-riz-er),n.  One  who  tem- 
porizes; one  who  yields  to  the  time  or  com- 
plies with  the  prevailing  opinions,  fashions, 
or  occasions;  a  trimmer. 

A  rout  of  temporizers,  ready  to  embrace  and 
maintain  all  that  U,  or  shall  be,  proposed,  in  hope  of 
preferment.  Burton. 

Temporizing  (tem'po-riz-ing),  p.  and  a.  In- 
clined to  temporize;  complying  with  the 
time  or  with  the  prevailing  humours  and 
opinions  of  men;  time-serving. 

Theophilus  could  not  but  perceive  the  failure,  and 
disdain  to  imitate  his  father's  temporizing  policy. 
Milman. 

Temporizingly  (tem'po-riz-ing-li),  adv.    In 
a  temporizing  manner. 
Temporistt  (tem'po-rist),  ?i.   A  temporizer. 

Why  turn  a  temporist,  ro-w  with  the  tideT 

Marston. 

Temps, tn.    [Fr]    Time.    Chaucer. 

Traipse  (temps),  n.     Same  as  TEMSE. 

Tempt  (temt),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tempter,  MocLFr. 
tenter,  from  L.  tempto,  tento,  tentare,  to 
try  the  strength  of,  to  try,  to  prove,  to  test, 
to  urge,  to  incite,  intens.  of  Undo,  tentum, 
to  stretch;  same  root  as  Gr.  teino,  Skr.  tan. 
See  THIN.]  1.  To  incite  or  solicit  to  an  evil 
act;  to  entice  to  something  wrong  by  pre- 
senting arguments  that  are  plausible  or 
convincing,  or  by  the  offer  of  some  pleasure 
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or  apparent  advantage  as  the  inducement; 
to  seduce. 

Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please.  Shak. 

Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted.  I  am  tempted 
of  God ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evii,  neither 
tcmpteth  he  any  man;  but  every  man  is  tempted  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed. 

Jas.  i.  13.  14. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  persuade ;  to  provoke ; 
to  incite. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  call  on;  to  invite;  to  induce. 

Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power.  Shak. 

Still  his  strength  conceal'd. 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 
Milton. 

4.  To  try  to  accomplish  or  reach;  to  venture 
on;  to  attempt 

Who  shall  temft,  with  wand' ring  feet, 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss.        Milton. 

6.  To  provoke;  to  defy. 

Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.    Deut.  vi.  16. 
Tempt  him  not  so  too  far ;  I  wish,  forbear ; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear.     Shak. 

6.  To  try;  to  prove;  to  put  to  trial  for  proof. 

God  did  tempt  Abraham.         Gen.  xxii.  i. 

SYN.  To  seduce,  entice,  allure,  attract,  de- 
coy, provoke,  incite. 

Temptability  (temt-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Quality 
of  being  temptable. 

Temptable  (temt'a-bl),  a.  Liable  to  be 
tempted. 

If  the  parliament  were  as  temptablt  as  any  other 
assembly,  the  mangers  must  fail  for  want  of  lools  to 
work  with.  Swift. 

Temptation  (tem-ta'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  tempting;  enticement  to  evil  by  argu- 
ments, by  flattery,  or  by  the  offer  of  some 
real  or  apparent  good. 

Most  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to 
evil.     '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.'    Luke 
xi.  4. 

By  one  man's  firm  obedience  fully  tried 
Through  all  temptation,  Milton. 

3.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  as 
an  inducement  to  evil;  an  enticement. 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown. 
View  it,  and  lay  the  briyht  temptation  down. 

Dryden. 

4.  An  allurement  to  anything  indifferent  or 
even  good.     [Colloq.] 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket,  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation 
without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  Shak. 

Temptatlonless  (tem-ta'shon-les),  a.  Hav- 
ing no  temptation  or  motive.  Hammond. 
[Rare.  ] 

Temptations  (tem-ta'shus),  a.  Tempting ; 
seductive.  [Obsolete  and  provincial.] 

Tempter  (temt'er),  n.  One  who  tempts; 
one  who  solicits  or  entices  to  evil. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted?  Shak. 

Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never  want 
tempters  to  urge  them  on.  Tiltotson. 

—The  tempter,  the  great  adversary  of  man; 
the  devil.  Mat  iv.  3. 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned ; 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way. 

Milton. 

Tempting  (temt'ing),  a.  Adapted  to  entice 
or  allure;  attractive;  seductive;  as,  tempting 
pleasures. 

To  whom  he  thus  owed  the  service,  often  an  im- 
portant one  in  such  cases,  of  exhausting  the  most 
tempting  forms  of  error.  wheivell. 

Temptingly  (temt'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  tempt- 
ing manner;  in  a  manner  to  entice  to  evil ; 
so  as  to  allure. 

Temptingness  (temt'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  tempting. 

Temptress  (temt'res),  n.  A  female  who 
tempts  or  entices. 

She  was  my  temptress,  the  foul  nrovoker. 

Sir  Hf.  Scott. 

Temse,  Terns  (terns),  n.  [A.  Sax.  temes,  a 
sieve,  temsian,  to  sift;  I),  terns,  a  colander,  a 
strainer,  temsen,  tostraiu.]  A  sieve;  a  scarce; 
a  bolter.  [Obsolescent  or  provincial  English.  ] 
—According  to  Brewer  the  proverbial  saying 
'He'll  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire,'  that  is, 
he'll  never  make  any  figure  in  the  world, 
contains  this  word  in  a  corrupt  form.  'The 
temse  was  a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in 
former  times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted 
flour.  A  hard- working,  active  man  would 
notunfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the  bot- 
tom.' The  explanation  is  plausible. 
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Temse-bread,  Temsed-bread  (tems'bred. 
temst'bred),  n.  Bread  made  of  dour  better 
sifted  than  common  Hour. 

Temulence,  Temulency  (tem'u-lens,  tem'- 
u-leu-si),  n.  [O.Fr.  temtdence,  from  L.  teniu- 
lentia,  drunkenness,  from  a  root  tern  seen 
in  tfinetu in,  intoxicating  drink,  abstemious.] 
Intoxication;  inebriation;  drunkenness. 

Temulent  (tem'u-lent),  a.  [L.  tmutatttu. 
Scr  TEMCLENCE]  Intoxicated;  given  to 
drink. 

He  was  recognized,  in  then  temnlent  Germany,  as 
the  very  prince  of  topers.  Sir  It'.  Hamilton. 

Temuleutivet  (tem'u-lent-iv),  a.  Drunken; 
in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

Ten  (ten),  a.  [A.  Sax.  tin.  tyn,  contracted 
forms,  as  seen  when  compared  with  O.  Sax. 
tehan,  Goth.  taihvn,  O.H.O.  zehan,  zehun 
(whence  Mod.  G.  zehn);  the  Scandinavian 
forms  have  lost  the  n:  Icel.  tin,  Sw.  tio, 
Dan.  ti  (like  the  ty  of  twenty,  thirty,  &c.); 
compare  also  the  cognate  forms  in  the  other 
tongues;  L.  decem,  Gr.  deka,  Skr.  da^an;  \V. 
tier/,  Armor,  dek,  Ir.  deag,  Gael,  deich.  All 
these  forms  are  traced  back  to  a  common 
Indo-European  form  dakan,  dvakan,  signi- 
fying twice  five.]  Twice  five;  nine  and  one. 

With  twice  ten  sail  I  crossed  the  Phrygian  sea. 
Dry  den. 

Ten  is  often  used  indefinitely  for  many. 

There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit. 

Averse  to  begging,  and  resolv'd  to  pay 

Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.  Dryden. 

Ten  (ten),  n.  1.  The  decimal  number,  or  the 
number  of  twice  five ;  a  figure  or  symbol 
denoting  ten  units,  as  10  or  X.— 2.  A  play- 
ing card  with  ten  spots. 

But  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck.    Shot. 

—Ten  bones,  the  ten  fingers. 

By  these  ten  bouts,  my  lords,  he  did  speak  them  to 
me  in  the  garret  one  night.  Sheik. 

—Ten  commandments.  See  COMMANDMENT. 

Tenability  (ten-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tenable;  tenableness. 

Tenable  (ten'a-bl).  a.  [Fr.  tenable,  from 
teuir,  L.  teneo,  to  hold.  ]  1.  Capable  of  being 
held,  maintained,  or  defended  against  an 
assailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take  it;  as, 
B  tenable  fortress. 

Infidelity  has  been  driven  out  of  all  its  outworks; 
the  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is 
therefore  retired  into  deism.  Addison. 

2.  t  Capable  of  being  retained ;  not  let  out ; 
not  uttered;  kept  secret. 

If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still.       Shak. 

Tenableness  (ten'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  tenable;  tenability. 

Tenace  (ten'as),  71.  In  whist,  the  possession 
of  the  best  and  third  best  cards  by  the  last 
player,  so  that  he  wins  the  last  trick  what- 
ever card  is  played  against  him. 

Tenacious  (te-na'shus),  a.  [L.  tenax,  ten- 
acts,  from  teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  Holding  fast, 
or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined  to  retain 
what  is  in  possession ;  with  of  before  the 
thing  held ;  as,  men  tenacious  of  their  just 
rights ;  men  are  usually  tenacious  of  their 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  their  property.  '  A 
resolute  tenacious  adherence  to  well  chosen 
principles.'  South.  —  2.  Retentive;  apt  to 
retain  long  what  is  committed  to  it ;  as,  a 
tenacious  memory.  Locke. — 3.  Apt  to  adhere 
to  another  substance;  adhesive,  as  oily,  glu- 
tinous, or  viscous  matter;  as,  few  substances 
are  so  tenacious  as  tar.  Newton. — 4.  Nig- 
gardly ;  close  -  fisted.  —  5.  Tough ;  having 
great  cohesive  force  among  the  particles, 
so  that  they  resist  any  effort  to  pull  or  force 
them  asunder;  as,  iron  and  steel  are  the 
most  tenacious  of  all  known  substances. 

Tenaciously  (te-na'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  te- 
nacious manner;  as,  (a)  with  a  disposition 
to  hold  fast  what  is  possessed;  firmly;  de- 
terminedly, (b)  Adhesively;  with  cohesive 
force. 

Tenaciousness  (te-na'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  tenacious ;  as,  (a) 
the  quality  of  holding  fast ;  unwillingness 
to  quit,  resign,  or  let  go;  as,  a  man's  tena- 
ciousiiess  of  his  rights  or  opinions.  (&)  That 
quality  of  bodies  which  enables  them  to 
stick  or  adhere  to  others;  adhesiveness; 
tenacity,  (c)  That  quality  in  bodies  which 
enables  them  to  resist  a  severe  strain  with- 
out rapturing  or  splitting;  tenacity,  (d)  Re- 
tentiveness;  as,  the  tenaeiousness  of  memory. 
Tenacity  (te-nas'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  tenaeite,  L. 
tenacitas,  from  teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  tenacious;  adhesiveness;  thai 
quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them  stick 
or  adhere  to  others  ;  glutinousness ;  sticki- 


ness; as,  the  tenacity  of  oils,  of  glue,  of  tar, 
of  starch,  and  the  like.— 2.  That  property  of 
material  bodies  by  which  their  parts  resist 
an  effort  to  force  or  pull  them  asunder,  or 
the  measure  of  the  resistance  of  bodies  to 
tearing  or  crushing  :  opposed  to  brittle  ness 
<>i-  h-"'illi!i/.  Tenacity  results  from  the  at- 
traction of  cohesion  which  exists  between 
the  particles  of  bodies,  and  the  stronger 
this  attraction  is  in  any  body  the  greater  is 
the  tenacity  of  the  body.  Tenacity  is  con- 
sequently different  in  different  materials, 
and  in  the  same  material  it  varies  with  the 
state  of  the  body  in  regard  to  temperature 
and  other  circumstances.  The  resistance 
offered  to  tearing  is  called  absolute  tenacity, 
that  offered  to  crushing.reiroactise  tenacity. 
The  tenacity  of  wood  is  much  greater  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  its  fibres  than  in 
the  transverse  direction.  With  regard  to 
metals  the  processes  of  forging  and  wire- 
drawing increase  their  tenacity  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction;  and  mixed  metals  have, 
in  general,  greater  tenacity  than  those  which 
are  simple.  See  COHESION. 

Tenaculum  (te-mik'u-lum),  n.  [L. ,  a  holder, 
from  teneo,  to  hold.]  A  surgical  instrument 
for  seizing  and  drawing  out  the  mouths  of 
bleeding  arteries  in  operations,  so  that  they 
may  he  secured  by  ligaments.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  has  a  hooked  extremity  with  a  flue 
sharp  point. 

Tenacyt  (ten'a-si),  n.    Tenaciousness. 

Highest  excellence  is  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness, 
and  tenacy.  Barren. 

Tenail,  Tenaille  (te-nal},  n.  [Fr.  tenaille, 
from  tenir,  L.  teneo,  to  iiold.]  In  fort,  an 
outwork  or  rampart  raised  in  the  main  ditch 
immediately  in  front  of  the  curtain,  between 
two  bastions.  In  its  simplest  form  it  con- 
sists of  two  faces  forming  with  each  other 
a  re-entering  angle;  but  generally  it  consists 
of  three  faces  forming  two  re-entering 
angles,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  double 
tenaille.  Any  work  belonging  either  to  per- 
manent or  field  fortification,  which,  on  the 
plan,  consists  of  a  succession  of  lines  form- 
ing salient  and  re-entering  angles  alter- 
nately, is  said  to  be  a  tenaille. 

Tenaillon  (te-nal'yon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  te- 
naille. See  TENAIL.]  In  fort,  a  work  con- 
structed on  each  side  of  the  ravelins,  like 
the  lunettes,  but  differing  in  this,  that  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  tenaillon  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ravelin,  whereas  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it.  Works  of 
this  kind,  however,  are  seldom  adopted. 

Tenancy  (ten'an-si),  «.  [L.  tenantia.  See 
TENANT.  ]  In  law,  (a)  a  holding  or  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements  from  year  to 
year,  for  a  term  of  years,  for  a  life  or  lives, 
or  at  will;  tenure;  as,  tenancy  in  fee  simple; 
te.nancy  in  tail ;  tenancy  by  the  courtesy ; 
tenancy  at  will.  (6)t  A  house  of  habitation, 
or  a  place  to  live  in,  held  of  another. 

Tenant  ( ten'ant ),  n.  [Fr.  tenant,  holding, 
ppr.  of  tenir,  L.  teneo,  to  hold.)  1.  In  law, 

(a)  a  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands  or 
tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.    In  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  one  who 
holds  lands  or  houses  under  another,  to 
whom  he  is  bound  to  pay  rent,  and  who  is 
called  in  relation  to  him  his  landlord. 

I  have  been  your  tenant  and  your  father's  tena 
these  fourscore  years.  Skak. 

(b)  A  defendant  in  a  'real  action.'    See  un- 
der ACTION. — The  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  reference  to  interests  in  pure  personalty, 
as  when  we  speak  of  one  as  tenant  for  life 
of  a  fund,  &c.  —  Tenant  in  capite,  tenant  in 
chief.     See  CAPITE.  —  Tenant  in  common, 
one  who  holds  or  occupies  lands  or  possesses 
chattels  along  with  another  or  other  per- 
sons.   In  such  a  case  each  has  an  equal  in- 
terest; but  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  his  share  does  not  go  to  the  survivors, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  joint-tenant,  but  to  his 
heirs  or  executors.    See  JOINT-TENANT.— 
Tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll,  one  who  is  ad- 
mitted tenant  of  any  lands,  ttc.,  within  a 
manor.  —  Tenant  by  courtesy.      See  under 
COURTESY.  — Tenant  in  dower,  a  widow  who 
possesses  land,  <fcc.,  by  virtue  of  her  dower 
— Tenant  in  fee  tail.   See  TAIL. — Tenant  it 
fee  simple.    See  FEE.— Me  tenant,  one  who 
holds  in  his  own  sole  right,  ami  not  with 
another.  —Tenant  at  xu/erance,  one  who 
having  been  in  lawful  possession  of  land 
keeps  it  after  the  title  has  come  to  an  end 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  rightful  owner.— 
Tenant  by  the  verge.    See  VEROE.  —  Tenan 
at  will,  one  in  possession  of  lands  let  to  bin 


Cross  tenanted. 


to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lessor.— 2.  One  who 
has  possession  of  any  place;  a  dweller;  an 
occupant.  '  The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade. ' 
Cowley. 

Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast  T          Tennyson. 

Tenant  (ten'ant),  v.t.  To  hold  or  possess  as 
a  tenant. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have 
served  him  or  his  ancestors.  Addison. 

Tenant  (ten'ant),  c.i.  To  live  as  a  tenant ; 
to  dwell. 

In  yonder  tree  he  tenanletft  alone.        li'arren. 

Tenant  (ten'ant),  ppr.  [Fr.]  In  her.  a  French 
term  for  Holding,  but  met  with  in  English 
blazon. 

Tenantable  (ten'ant-a-bl),  a.    In  a  state  of 

repair  suitable  for  a  tenant.     'Bound  to 

leave  the  place  tcnantable  to  the  next  that 

shall    take    it.'     Sir   J. 

. .     Suckling. 

Tenantableness  ( ten'- 
ant-a-bl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  tenantable. 
Tenanted  (ten'ant-ed),  a. 
In  her.  tallied  or  let  into 
another  thing ;  having 
something  let  in ;  as,  a 
cross  tenanted,  having 
rings  let  into  its  extre- 
mities. 

Tenantless  (ten'ant-les),  a.  Having  no  ten- 
ant; unoccupied. 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  ttnantltss.    Shalt. 

Tenant-right  (ten'ant-rit),  71.  1.  A  kind  of 
customary  estate  in  the  North  of  England 
falling  tinder  the  general  class  of  copyhold, 
but  distinguished  from  copyhold  by  many 
of  its  incidents.— 2.  A  term  applied  to  de- 
note various  rights  or  claims  which  tenants 
maintain  against  their  landlords,  as  the 
right  of  the  tenant,  conceded  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  to  compensation  for  the  un- 
exhausted improvements  of  the  land  which 
he  has  held,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  leave 
it.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  a 
custom,  long  prevalent  in  Ulster,  either  en- 
suring a  permanence  of  tenure  in  the  same 
occupant  without  liability  to  any  other  in- 
crease of  rent  than  may  be  sanctioned  by 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  community, 
or  entitling  a  tenant  of  a  farm  to  receive 
purchase -money,  amounting  to  so  many 
years'  rent,  on  its  being  transferred  to  an- 
other tenant. 

Tenantry  ( ten'ant-ri ),  n.    1.  The  body  of 
tenants ;  as,  the  tenantry  of  a  manor  or  a 
kingdom.— 2. t  Tenancy. 
Tenants  have  taken  new  leases  of  their  tenantries. 
Jlf.  Kidley. 

Tenant-saw  (ten'ant-sa),  n.  An  erroneous 
form  for  Tenon-saw. 

Tench  (tensh),  n.  [O.Fr.  tenehe.  Mod.  Fr. 
tanche,  from  L.  tinea,  a  tench.)  A  teleostean 
fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Tinea,  family 
Cyprinidaj,  of  which  T.  vulgaris  (the  com- 
mon tench)  is  the  type.  It  inhabits  most 
of  the  lakes  of  the  European  continent,  and 
in  this  country  it  is  frequent  in  ornamental 
waters  and  ponds.  It  attains  a  length  of 
from  10  to  12  inches.  The  colour  is  generally 


Tench  (Tinea  vi 


a  greenish-olive  above,  a  light  tint  predom- 
inating below.  It  is  very  sluggish,  appa- 
rently inhabiting  bottom-waters,  and  feed- 
ing on  refuse  vegetable  matter.  It  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be  conveyed  alive 
in  damp  weeds  for  long  distances.  The  flesh 
is  somewhat  coarse  and  insipid.  The  tench 
was  anciently  supposed  to  have  some  heal- 
ing virtue  in  the  touch.  Walton  says,  '  I 
shall  tell  you  next,  for  I  hope  I  may  be  so 
bold,  that  the  tench  is  the  physician  of 
fishes  for  the  pike  especially  ;  and  that  the 
pike,  being  either  sick  or  hurt,  is  cured  by 
the  touch  of  the  tench.  And  it  is  observed, 
that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not  be  a  wolf  to 
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his  physician,  but  forbears  to  devour  him, 
though  he  be  never  so  hungry.' 
Tend  (tend),  v.t.    [Contr.  from  attend.     See 
ATTEND.]    1.  To  accompany  as  aii  assistant 
or  protector;  to  watch;  to  guard. 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  Mtfttm. 

The  powers  that  fend  the  soul,  .  .  . 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  look  after;  to  take  care  of;  as,  to  tend 
a  child.— 3.  To  be  attentive  to;  to  attend  to; 
to  mind.     Tnsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid  that 
tend  their  play.'    Milton.— 4.  To  wait  upon 
so  as  to  execute;  to  be  prepared  to  perform. 
•By  all  the  stare  that  tend  thy  bidding.' 
Keats.     [Poetical.]— 5.  Ifaut  to  watch,  as  a 
vessel  at  anchor,  at  the  turn  of  tides,  and 
cast  her  by  the  helm,  and  some  sail  if  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  keep  turns  out  of  her  cable. 

Tend  (tend),  v.i.  1.  To  attend;  to  wait,  as 
attendants  or  servants.  '  The  riotous  knights 
that  tend  upon  my  father.'  Shak. 

O  I  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her, 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances. 

Tennyson. 

2-t  To  be  in  waiting;  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice; to  attend. 

The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England.  Shot. 

3.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable. 

Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps.     Shak. 

4.  To  be  attentive;  to  listen.     '  Tend  to  the 
master's  whistle.'    Shak. 

Tend,  Tende  (tend),  v.  t.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
to  make  a  tender  of;  to  tender  or  offer. 
Tend  (tend),  v.i.  [L.  tendo,  to  stretch  out, 
to  extend,  to  bend  one's  footsteps;  same 
root  as  Gr.  teino,  Skr.  tan,  to  stretch.  See 
THIN,  TENDER.]  1.  To  move  in  a  certain 
direction;  to  be  directed. 

Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  fend.    Shak. 
Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hither  tends. 

Dryden. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 

Byron. 

2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose;  to 
have  influence  towards  producing  a  certain 
effect;  to  exert  activity  or  influence;  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

3.  Naut  to  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a 
ship. 

Tendance  (ten'dans),  n.    [¥OT  attendance.] 

1.  Attendance;  state  of  expectation.     Spen- 
ser.—2.  Persons  attending.    '  His  lobbies  fill 
with  tendance.'    Shak. — 3.  Act  of  waiting; 
attendance.  — 4.  The  act  of  tending  or  wait- 
ing on ;  attention ;  care.     [Rare  or  poetical 
in  all  its  senses.  ] 

Her  sweet  tendance  hovering  over  him, 
FtEI'd  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love. 

Tennyson. 

Tendence  t  (ten'dens),  n.    Tendency. 

Tendency  (teu'den-si),  n.  [Fr.  tendance; 
L  tendens,  ppr.  of  tendo,  to  stretch.  See 
TEND,  to  move.]  The  character  of  tending 
towards  some  end ;  direction  toward  any 
place,  object,  effect,  or  result ;  inclining  or 
contributing  influence;  inclination;  as,  read 
such  books  only  as  have  a  good  moral  ten- 
dency; mild  language  has  a  tendency  to 
allay  irritation.  'The  tendencies  and  incli- 
nations of  body  and  spirit'  Watts. 

The  tendency  of  such  pretences  was  to  make 
Father  and  Son  one  hypostasis  or  person,  and  was 
in  reality  to  deny  that  there  was  any  Son  at  at). 

Water  land. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candour, 
have  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the  good  of  their 
country.  Addison. 

Tender  (ten'der),  n.  1.  One  that  tends;  one 
that  attends  or  takes  care  of;  a  nurse.— 

2.  Naut.  a  small  vessel  employed  to  attend 
a  larger  one  for  supplying  her  with  provi- 
sions and  other  stores,  or  to  convey  intel- 
ligence and  the  like.— 3.  In  rail,  a  carriage 
attached  to  the  locomotive,  for  carrying  the 
fuel,  water,  &c.— 4.*  Regard;  kind  concern. 
'Some  tender  of  my  life.'    Shak. 

Tender  (ten'der),  v.t.  [Fr.  tendre,  to  reach 
or  stretch  out,  from  L.  tendo,  tendere.  See 
TEND.]  1.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit 
or  present  for  acceptance. 

All  conditions,  all  minds  tender  down 
Their  service  to  Lord  Timon.  Shak. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a 
demand,  for  saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ; 
as,  to  tender  the  amount  of  rent  or  debt.— 
3.t  To  show;  to  present  to  view.  'You'll 
tender  me  a  fool.'  Shak. 
Tender  (ten'der),  n.  [See  the  above  verb.] 
l.In  law,  an  offer  of  money  or  any  other  thing 


in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability.—  Ten- 
der "f  amends,  an  offer  by  a  person  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  wrong  or  breach  of  con- 
tract to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
amends.  —  Plea  of  tender,  a  plea  by  a  de- 
fendant that  he  has  been  always  ready 
to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  now 
brings  the  sum  demanded  into  court.— 
Legal  tender,  coin  or  paper  money  whkh, 
so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and  quality 
thereof,  a  creditor  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept in  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  In  Britain 
gold  coin  is  always  a  legal  tender,  so  far  as 
a  debt  admits  of  being  paid  in  gold  ;  silver 
coin  is  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings  ;  and  bronze 
coin  is  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  shilling.  In  England  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  a  legal  tender  except  at 
the  bank  itself.—  2.  Any  offer  for  acceptance; 
as,  the  gentleman  made  me  a  tender  of  his 
services.  'To  declare  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  by  a  free,  unlimited  tender  of  the 
gospel  to  all.'  South.—  3.  An  offer  in  writ- 
ing made  by  one  party  to  another  to  execute 
some  specified  work,  or  to  supply  certain 
specified  articles,  at  a  certain  sum  or  rate. 
4.  The  thing  offered. 

That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
'Which  are  not  sterling.  Shak. 

Tender  (ten'der),  a.  [Fr.  tendre,  from  L. 
tener,  tender,  from  same  root  as  temtis, 
thin,  fine,  tendo,  to  stretch  (whence  E. 
tend},  teneo,  to  hold,  and  E.  thin.  (See 
THIN.)  The  rf  is  inserted  as  in  gender,  thun- 
der.] 1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised, 
or  injured;  not  firm  or  hard;  delicate;  as, 
tender  plants;  tender  flesh;  tender  grapes.  — 
2.  Very  sensible  to  impression  and  pain; 
easily  pained;  very  susceptible  of  any  sen- 
sation. 'Your  soft  and  tender  breeding.' 


Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than  our 
faces.  SirJt.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  Delicate;  effeminate;  not  hardy  or  able 
to  endure  hardship.     'The  tender  and  deli- 
cate woman  among  you.'    Deut.  xxviii.  56. 

4.  Not  strong  from  maturity;   immature; 
weak;  feeble;  as,  a  person  of  tender  age. 

My  lord  knoweth  that  the  children  are  tender. 
Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 

5.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,   as 
love,  compassion,  kindness;  compassionate; 
pitiful  ;  easily  affected  by  the  distresses  of 
another  or  anxious  for  another's  good;  sym- 
pathetic ;  affectionate  ;  fond  ;  as,  a  tender 
heart    'A  tender,  fatherly  regard.'  Shak. 

Alt  are  men 

Condemned  alike  to  groan; 
The  tender  for  another  s  pain, 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own.  Gray. 

6.  Exciting  kind  concern;  precious;  dear. 

I  love  Valentine  ; 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.      Shak. 

I.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions;  adapted 
to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy;  pathetic;  as, 
tender  expressions;  tender  expostulations; 
a  tender  strain.     *  So  tender  was  her  voice, 
so  fair  her  face.'    Tennyson. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  cry 

Will  pass  unheard,  will  unregarded  die.      Prior. 

8.  Using  language  or  having  a  style  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  softness  or  pathos.  — 

9.  Careful  to  save  inviolate  or  not  to  injure; 
with  of;  as,  be  tender  of  your  neighbour's 
reputation. 

The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  of  the  honour 
of  God  and  religion.  Ttlloteon. 

10.  Gentle;  mild;  unwilling  to  pain. 

You  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies 
Will  never  do  him  good.  Shak. 

II.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  to  annoy  when  spoken 
of;  as,  that  is  a  tender  subject. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasine  break  the 
ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight,  and  re- 
serve the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by  chance. 
Bacon. 

12.  f  Quick;  keen;  sharp. 

The  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight.      Shak. 

13.  Delicate  as  to  health;  weakly.    [Scotch.] 
—  Tender  is  used  in  the  formation  of  sundry 
self-explanatory    componnds  ;    as,    tender- 
looking,  tender-footed,  Ac.—  SYN.  Delicate, 
fragile,  effeminate,  soft,  weak,  immature, 
compassionate,  pitiful,  kind,  humane,  mer- 
ciful, susceptible,  careful,  gentle,  mild. 

Tender  t  (ten'der),  v.t  [From  tender,  the 
adjective.]  To  treat  or  regard  with  kind- 
ness; to  hold  dear;  to  regard;  to  have  a  care 
for  ;  to  esteem.  '  Tender  yourself  more 
dearly.'  Shak.  *  Your  minion  whom  I  ten- 


rly. 
de 


der  dearly.'    Shak.     'If  with  pure  heart's 


love  ...  I  tender  not  your  beauteous 
princely  daughter.'  Shak. 

Here's  a  third,  because  we  tender  your  safety,  shall 
watch  you.  B.  yonson. 

Tender-dying  (ten'der-di-ing),  a.  Dying  in 
early  youth. 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe 

When  death  doth  close  his  tender-dying  eyes.  Shak. 

Tender-hearted  ( ten '  der- hurt -ed).  n. 

1.  Having  great  sensibility ;  susceptible  of 
impressions  or  influence. 

When  Rehoboam  was  young  and  tender-hearted, 
and  could  not  withstand  them.  2  Chr.  xiti.  7. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions  of 
love,  pity,  or  kindness. 

Au merle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted  cousin. 
Skak. 

Tender-heartedly  (ten'der-hart-ed-li),  adv. 
In  a  tender-hearted  manner ;  with  tender 
affection. 

Tender-heartedness  (ten'der-hart-ed-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tender- 
hearted; a  tender  or  compassionate  disposi- 
tion; susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 
Tender-hefted  (ten'der-heft-ed),  a.  Moved 
or  heaving  with  tenderness;  possessing  great 
tenderness.  See  HEFT. 

No,  Regan,  thou  shall  never  have  my  curse; 

Thy  tfttder-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  Shak. 

[This  is  the  only  known  example  of  the 
word.] 

Tenderling  (ten'der-ling),  n.  1.  A  fondling; 
one  made  tender  by  too  much  kindness. — 
2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer.  • 

Tender -loin  (ten 'der -loin),  n.  A  tender 
part  of  flesh  in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef  or 
pork;  the  psoas  muscle. 

Tenderly  (ten'der-li),  adv.  In  a  tender 
manner ;  as.  («)  with  tenderness ;  mildly ; 
gently ;  softly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  injure 
or  give  pain.  '  Will  as  tenderly  be  led  by 
the  nose  as  asses  are. '  Shak.  '  Brutus  ten- 
derly reproves.'  Pope.  (6)  Kindly;  with 
pity  or  affection;  fondly.  'That  so  tenderly 
and  entirely  loves  him.'  Shak.  (c)  'With  a 
quick  sense  of  pain;  keenly. 

(This)  the  chancellor  took  very  heavily;  and  the 
lord  Falkland,  out  of  his  friendship  to  him,  more  ten- 
derly, and  expostulated  it  with  the  king  with  some 
warmth.  Clarendon. 

Tenderness  (ten'der-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

character  of  being  tender  in  all  senses ;  as, 
(a)  the  state  of  being  easily  broken,  bruised, 
or  injured;  softness;  brittleness;  as,  the  ten- 
derness of  a  plant;  the  tenderness  of  flesh. 
(6)  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness; 
as,  the  tenderness  of  flesh  when  bruised  or 
inflamed. 

Any  zealous  for  his  country  must  conquer  that  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid  of 
being  spoken  ill  of.  Addison. 

(c)  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions;  sen- 
sibility. 

Well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart.       Shak. 

(d}  Kind  attention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
anotherortosavehim  from  pain,  (e)  Scrupu- 
lousness; caution;  extreme  care  or  concern 
not  to  give  or  to  commit  offence. 

My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
Scruple  and  prick  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonnc.  Sftak. 

(f)  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  injure. 

There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a  great 
tenderness  of  reputation ;  to  be  careless  of  it  is  looked 
on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerous  mind.  Dr.  H.  More. 

(#)  Softness  of  expression ;  pathos.  '  The 
tenderness  of  Otway.'  Shenstone. 

Tendinous  (ten'din-us),  a.  [Fr.  tendintux. 
See  TENDON.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  tendon; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  tendons.  — 
2.  Full  of  tendons;  sinewy;  as,  nervous  and 
tendinous  parts. 

Tendment  t  (tend'ment),  n.  Attendance; 
care.  Bp.  Hall. 

Tendo  (ten 'do),  n.  [See  TENDON.]  A 
tendon.—  Tendo  Achilles,  the  large  tendon 
which  connects  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the 
heel.  It  was  so  named  because,  as  fable 
reports,  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
held  him  by  that  part  when  she  dipped 
him  in  the  river  Styx  to  render  him  invul- 
nerable, and  so  the  only  part  about  him 
which  was  vulnerable  was  his  heel. 

Tendon  (ten'don),  n.  [Fr.  tendon,  from  L. 
tendo,  to  stretch.  See  TEND,  v.i.]  In  anat.  a 
hard,  insensible  cord  or  bundle  of  fibres  by 
which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone  or 
other  part  which  it  serves  to  move.  The 
name  tendons,  however,  is  generally  applied 
only  to  thos2  which  are  thick  and  rounded, 
and  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of  tlie 
long  round  muscles,  those  which  are  broad 
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and  Bat  being  commonly  called  aponeuroxt. 
(See  Al'ONKl  llnsis  )  Tendons  are  white  and 
shining  tissues,  composed  of  bundles  of  deli- 
Bate  fibres  united  by  cellular  tissue. 

Tendotome  (ten'do-toni).  n.  [I.,  tendo,  a  ten- 
don,  and  l!r.  l-'mno,  to  cut.]  In  mtrg.  a  sub- 
cutaneous knife,  having  a  small  oblanceo- 
late  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem,  and 
used  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons  with- 
out inakin'_'  a  large  incision  or  dissecting 
down  to  the  spot. 

Tendrao  (ten'drak),  n.    See  TENKEC. 

Tendril  (teu'dril),  n.  [O.  Fr.  tendrillon,  a 
tendril,  a  little  gristle,  from  tendre,  tender. 
See  TENDER.]  In  bat.  a  filiform  spiral  shoot 
of  a  plant  that  winds  round  another  body 
for  the  purpose  of  support.  Tendrils  or  cirri 
are  only  found  on  those  plants  which  are  too 
weak  in  the  stem  to  enable  them  to  grow 
erect;  they  twist  themselves  in  a  spiral  form 
around  other  plants  or  neighbouring  bodies, 
and  thus  the  plants  on  which  they  grow  are 
enabled  to  elevate  themselves.  In  most 
cases  tendrils  are  prolongation!  of  the  peti- 
oles; but  in  some  cases  they  are  altered  stip- 
ules, as  in  the  cucumber,  and  in  other  cases 
they  are  transformed  branches  or  flower- 
stalks,  as  in  the  vine. 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  were 
Disshevel'd.  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved. 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

Tendril  (ten'dril),  a.  Clasping;  climbing, 
as  a  tendril. 

The  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  hops,  that  flaunt  upon  their  poles.  Dyer. 

Tendront  (ten'tlron),  n.  A  tendril.  'Young 
shoots  and  tendronsot  the  briers  and  bram- 
bles.' Holland. 

Tendry  (ten'dri),  n.  Proposal  to  acceptance; 
a  tender.  Ileylin.  [Obsolete  and  rare.] 

Tendsome  (tend'snm),  a.  Requiring  much 
attendance;  as,  a  tendsome  child.  [Provin- 
cial.] 

Tenet  (ten).    See  TEEN,  n.  and  ».«. 

Tenebrae  (ten'e-bre),  n.  [L.,  darkness.]  In 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  office  of  matins  and 
lauds,  in  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week, 
at  which  is  used  a  triangular  candlestick  on 
which  are  fifteen  candles,  one  of  which  is 
extinguished  after  each  psalm. 

Tenebricoset  (te-ne'bri-kos),  a.  [L.  tenebri- 
COHUS  from  tenebrce,  darkness.  ]  Tenebrous. 

TenebrifiC  (ten-e-brif'ik),  a.  [L.  tenebrte, 
darkness,  and  facia,  to  make.]  Producing 
darkness ;  as,  a  philosopher  once  asserted 
that  night  succeeded  to  day  through  the 
intluence  of  tenebrijic  stars. 

The  chief  mystics  in  Germany,  it  would  appear, 
are  the  transcendental  philosophers,  Kant,  Fichte. 
and  Schelling!  With  these  is  the  chosen  seat  of 
mysticism,  these  are  its  ' tenebrijic  constellations' 
from  which  it  doth  •  ray  out  darkness'  over  the  earth. 
Carlyle. 

Tenebriflcoust  (ten-8-brif'ik-us),  a.  Causing 
darkness.  'Authors  who  are  tenebrificous 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.'  Addison. 

Tenebrio  (te-ne'bri-6), ».  [L. ,  one  who  shuns 
the  light,  from  tenebrce,  darkness.  ]  A  spe- 
cies of  coleopterous  insect,  the  type  of  the 
family  Tenebjionidso.  The  larva;  of  one 
species  (T.  molitor)  are  the  destructive  meal- 
worms of  our  granaries,  flour  stores,  &C. 
The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pitchy  or  dark 
chestnut  colour,  smooth,  about  J  inch  long, 
with  short  eleven-join  ted  an  tenure,  and  stout 

Tenebrionidee  (te-ne'bri-on"i-de),  n.  pi.  [See 
TEN  EBKIO.  ]  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  section  Heteromera,  distin 
guished  by  having  the  body  furnished  with 
wings.  The  species  of  the  typical  genus  Te 
nebrio  are  very  numerous ;  they  frequen 
dark  and  obscure  situations,  as  the  lower 
rooms  of  houses,  cellars,  <£c.,  whence  th 
name. 

Tenebrioust  (te-ne'bri-us), a.  SameasTene 
brous. 

Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made. 
To  guide  yet  screen  them  with  tcnebriotis  light? 
Young. 

Tenebrose  (ten'e-bros),  a.    Dark ;  gloomy 

tenebrous. 
Tenebrosity  (ten-e-bros'i-ti),  n.    The  stat 

or  quality  of  being  tenebrose ;  darkness 

gloominess;  tenebrousness;  gloom.  'Melau 

choly  .  .  .  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.'  Bur 

ton. 
Tenebrous  (ten'e-brus),  a.    [L.  tenebrosui 

from  tenebrce,  darkness.]    Dark;  gloomy 

'  The  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress.'  Long 

fellow. 

Tenebrousness  ( ten'e-brus-nes ),  n.    Th 

state  of  being  tenebrous;  darkness;  gloom 
Tenement  (ten'e-ment),  n.   [O.  Fr.  tenemen 

L  L.  teneinentum,  from  L.  teneo,  to  hold 


1.  An  abode;  a  habitation;  a  dwellinsr;  a 
house.     'The  tenement  of  clay  (the  body).' 
Dn/den. 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 
From  Heaven  discarded  to  the  low-roof  d  house 
Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement.       Milton. 
Who  has  informed  us  that  a  rational  soul  can  in- 
habit no  tenement  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of 
frontispiece!  Lodu. 

2.  An  apartment  or  apartments  in  a  building 
used  by  one  family ;  sometimes,  an  apart- 
ment or  set  of  apartments  in  inferior  build- 
ings occupied  by  a  poor  family. — 3.  In  law, 
any  species  of  permanent  property  that  may 
be  held,  as  land,  houses,  rents,  commons,  an 
office,  an  advowson,  a  franchise,  a  right  of 
common,  a  peerage,  &c.    These  are  called 
free  or  frank  tenements. 

The  thing  held  is  a  tenement,  and  the  possessor  of 
It  -A  tenant,  and  the  manner  of  possession  is  called 
tenure.  Blackstone. 

.'enemental  (ten-e-ment'al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  tenement  or  to  tenements;  pertaining 
to  what  may  be  held  by  tenants;  capable  of 
being  held  by  tenants. 

Tenonental  lands  they  distributed  among  their 
nants.  Blackstone. 

Tenementary  (te-ne-ment'a-ri),  a.  Capable 
of  being  leased;  designed  for  tenancy;  held 
by  tenants. 

Ceorls  among  the  Saxons  were  of  two  sorts ;  one 

hired  the  lord's  tcneintnttiry  laud  like  our  farmers. 
Sfehnan. 

!"enement-house  (ten'e-ment-hous),  n.  A 
house  or  block  of  building  divided  into 
dwellings  occupied  by  separate  families. 

Tenendaa  (te-nen'das),  n.  [L. ,  from  teneo, 
to  hold.  ]  In  Scots  lav,  that  clause  of  a 
charter  by  which  the  particular  tenure  Is 
expressed.  Bell. 

Tenendum  (te-nen'dum),  n.  [L. ,  something 
to  be  held.]  In  law,  that  clause  in  a  deed 
wherein  the  tenure  of  the  land  is  created 
and  limited.  Its  office  is  to  limit  and  ap- 
point the  tenure  of  the  land  which  is  held, 
and  how  and  of  whom  it  is  to  be  held. 
Cenentt  (ten'ent),  n.  A  tenet. 

We  shall  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  now  and 
then,  where  it  may  be  pertinent,  to  discover  the 
weakness  of  the  puritan  principles  and  tenents  to  the 
people.  Mf.  Sanderson. 

Teneriffe  ( ten-er-if ),  n.  A  wine  brought 
from  Teneri/e,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
often  sold  as  Madeira,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance,  being,  however,  a  little  more 
acid  in  taste. 

Tenerityt  (te-nert-ti),  n.    Tenderness. 

Tenesmlc  (te-nes'mik),  o.  In  med.  pertain- 
ing to  or  characterized  by  teuesmus. 

Tenesmus  (te-nes'mus),  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
teinesinos,  from  teino,  to  stretch,  to  strain.] 
In  med.  a  continual  inclination  to  void  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  by 
straining,  but  without  any  discharge.  It  is 
caused  by  an  irritation  of  the  bowels  or  ad- 
jacent parts,  and  is  a  common  symptom  in 
dysentery,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  &c. 

Tenet  (ten'et),  n.  [L.  tenet,  he  holds  ]  Any 
opinion,  principle,  dogma,  or  doctrine  which 
a  person  believes  or  maintains  as  true ;  as, 
the  tenets  of  the  Platonists,  Christians,  Pro- 
testants,  Catholics,  <£c. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind  in  the 
sea,  although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a  tenet  very 
questionable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  religious  tenets  of  his  taruily  he  had  early  re 
nounced  with  contempt.  Macaulay. 

Tenfold  (ten'fold),  a.  and  ado.  _  Ten  timei 
greater  or  more.  'Fire  kindled  into  tenfok 
rage.'  Milton. 

I  will  reward  thee  .  .  .  tenfold 

For  thy  good  valour.  ShnK. 

Teniold  (t^ni-oid),  a.    Same  as  Tcmioid. 

Tennantlte  ( ten'ant-it ),  n.  A  sub-specie 
of  gray  copper  ore,  a  mineral  of  a  lead  col 
our,  or  iron  black,  massive  or  crystallized 
found  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  an  ar 
senical  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  and  sc 
named  in  honour  of  Smithson  Tennant,  a 
celebrated  chemist. 

Tenney  (ten'e),  n.  [Fr.  tannt.  See  TAWNY. 
In  her.  a  colour,  being  a  kind  of  chestnut  o 
orange-brown  colour.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
coat  armour.  In  engr.  it  is  expressed  by  dia 
gonal  lines,  drawn  from  the  sinister  chie 
point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones 
Called  also  Tawney,  Teany. 

Tennis  (ten'is),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Fr.  tenez 
take  it  (from  tenir,  L.  tenere,  to  hold), 
word  which  the  French  use  when  the  ball  i 
struck  ]  A  game  in  which  a  ball  is  drive 
continually  against  a  wall  in  a  speciall 
constructed  court,  and  caused  to  reboun 
beyond  a  line  at  a  certain  distance  by  sev 


iral  persons  striking  it  alternately  with  a 
..mall  bat,  called  a  racket,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  as  long  as  possible 
without  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
This  yanie  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  was  very  popular 
with  the  nobility  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  still  played  to  some  extent, 
but  modifications  of  the  game,  such  as 
rackets  and  lawn-tennis,  seem  now  to  be  in 
more  favour.  See  RACKET,  LAWN-TENNIS 
Tennis  t  (ten'is),  v.t.  To  drive,  as  a  ball  in 
playing  tennis. 

These  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the  enemy, 
•ill  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another,  and  tennis 
him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  liiid  nowhere  safe 
to  keep  his  feet  in,  nor  hide  himself.  Sfenser. 

Tennis-ball  (ten'is-bal),  n.    The  ball  used 

in  the  game  of  tennis. 

Tennis-court  (ten'is-kort),  n.  An  oblong 
edifice  in  which  the  game  of  tennis  is  played. 
'enon  (tcn'on),  n.  [Fr.  tenon,  from  tenir, 
L.  tenere,  to 
hold.]  The  pro- 
jecting end  of 
a  piece  of  wood 
or  other  mate- 
\"  -<r  .,  rial  fitted  for 
Sfe.  ^^^  insertion  into 

^^/^v.  a    correspond- 

ing   cavity    or 
mortise  in  mi- 
other  piece,  in 
order  to  form  a 
secure  joint. 
Tenon  (ten'on),  v.t.     I.  To  fit  for  insertion 
into  a  mortise,  as  the  end  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber—2.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tenon. 
Tenon-auger  (ten'oii-s-ger),  n.    A  hollow 
auger  for  cutting  circular  tenons,  as  in  the 
movable  rollers  for  window-blinds,  &c. 
Tenoning-chisel  (ten'on-ing-chiz-el),  n.    A 
doublelxlade  chisel  which  makes  two  cuts, 
leaving  a  middle  piece  which  forms  a  tenon. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Tenon-saw  (ten'on-sa),  n.    A  small  saw, 
with  a  brass  or  steel  back,  used  for  cutting 


a  a.  Mortises.        bb.  Tenons. 


tenons:  often  corrupted  into  tenor-saw  and 
sometimes  into  tenant-saw. 
Tenor  (ten'or),  ».  [L.  tenor,  a  holding  on, 
hence,  course,  career,  tenor,  and  in  legal 
\\  riters,  general  sense  or  meaning,  from 
teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  Continued  run  or  cur- 
rency; general  direction;  prevailing  course; 
mode  of  continuance. 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.  Graf. 

2.  Stamp;  character;  nature. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were  not 
perpetual  and  always  of  the  same  tenor.    Dryden. 

3.  That  course  of  thought  which  holds  on  or 
runs  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse;  gen- 
eral course  or  drift  or  direction  of  thought; 
general  spirit  or  meaning;  purport;  sub- 
stance.   'A  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of 
the  discourse.'    Locke, 

Portia.  Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
Shyloclt.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
SnaK. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  positively 
require  humility  and  meekness  to  all  men? 

4.  In  law,  a  transcript  or  copy.    It  implies 
that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  must  be  set  out  correctly, 
even  although  the  pleader  need  not  have 
set  out  more  than  the  substance  or  purport 
of  the  instrument. —5.  In  mime,  (a)  the 
highest  of  the  adult  male  chest  voices,  the 
ordinary  compass  of  which  is  from  the  C  in 
the  second  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  A  in 
the  second  space  of  the  treble  staff;  in  rare 
cases  it  may  reach  a  note  or  two  higher:  so 
called  because  in  former  times  the  holding 
on,  sustaining,  or  leading  melody  was  given 
to  this  voice,    (b)  The  third  of  the  four 
parts  in  which  concerted  or  harmonized 
music  is  usually  composed ;  the  part  above 
the  bass.   The  music  for  this  vocal  part  was 
formerly  and  sometimes  is  still  written  on 
a  staff  marked  with  the  tenor  clef,  but  in 
ordinary  displayed  or  full  score  music  it 
appears  on  the  staff  marked  with  the  treble 
or  G  clef,  and  is  sung  an  octave  lower ;  in 
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compressed  or  short  score  it  is  written  on 
the  bass  staff  and  its  supplementary  upper 
ledger-lines,  (c)  One  who  possesses  a  tenor 
voire,  or  who  sings  a  tenor  part,  (d)  An  in- 
strument which  plays  a  tenor  part. 

Tenor  (ten'or),  a.  In  music,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  tenor;  adapted  for  singing  or  playing 
the  tenor;  as,  a  tenor  voice;  a  tenor  instru- 
ment; a  tenor  purl.  — Tenor  bell,  the 
principal  bell  in  a  peal  or  set  of 
bells.  —  Tenor  clef,  the  C  clef,  placed 
on  the  fourth  line,  for  the  use  of 
the  tenor  voice :  Thus, 

Tenore  (ta-no'ra),  n.  [It]  In  music,  (a)  a 
tenor  part,  (b)  A  tenor  voice,  (c)  A  tenor 
singer.  —Tenore  6u/o,a  tenor  singer  to  whom 
a  comic  part,  as  in  an  opera,  is  assigned.— 
Tenore  leggiero,  a  tenor  singer  with  a  light 
thin  voice.—  Tenore  robusto,  a  tenor  singer 
having  a  strong,  full,  sonorous  voice. 

Tenorino  (ta-no-re'no),  «.  [It.  dim.  of  te- 
nore,  a  tenor.  ]  A  tenor  singer  having  a 
voice  of  a  light,  clear,  thin  quality. 

Tenor-saw  (ten'or-sa),  n.    See  TENON-SAW. 

Tenotome  (ten'o-tom),  n.  In  surg.  a  knife 
for  dividing  the  tendons. 

Tenotomy  ( te-not'o-mi ),  n.  [Gr.  tenon,  a 
tendon,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  In  surg.  the 
division  of  a  tendon ;  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  deviations  of  the  joints,  as  in 
club-foot,  &c. 

Tenpenny  (ten'pen-ni),  a.  Valued  at  or 
worth  tenpence.  —  Tenpenny  nail.  See 
PENNY. 

Ten-pins  (ten'pinz),  n.  A  game  similar  to 
nine-pins,  but  played  with  an  additional 
pin. 

Ten-pounder  (ten'pound-er),  n.  One  who, 
under  the  Franchise  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
was  qualified  to  vote  in  parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  virtue  of  occupying  or  possessing 
property  to  the  annual  rental  value  of  £10. 


Between  1832  and 
463.000. 


[865  the  ten-founders  rose  to 
Gladstone. 


Tenrec,  Tanrec  (ten'rek,  tan'rek),  n.  [Na- 
tive Madagascar  name.]  Centetes  ecauda- 
tus,  an  animal  allied  to  the  hedgehog  inhab- 
iting Madagascar.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  European  hedgehog,  and  is  covered  with 


Tenrec  (Centetes  ecandatus). 

short  thorny  spines,  having  a  long  and 
pointed  muzzle.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal, 
living  in  burrows ;  and  it  feeds  on  worms, 
insects, snails,  reptiles,  &c.  Though  it  has  an 
overpowering  smell  of  musk  it  is  a  favourite 
article  of  food  with  the  natives  of  Madagas- 
car. There  are  several  other  species  of 
tenrec  inhabiting  Madagascar,  as  the  spiny 
tenrec  or  tendrac  (C.  spinosus)  and  the 
banded  tenrec  (C.  madagascarensis). 
Tense  (tens),  a.  [L.  tensus,  pp.  of  tendo,  to 
stretch.  See  TEND,  to  move.]  Stretched 
until  tight;  strained  to  stiffness;  rigid;  not 
lax;  as,  a  tense  fibre. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear,  it 
is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense.        Holder. 

Tense  (tens),n.  [O.Fr.  tens,  Mod.  Fr.  temps, 
from  L.  tempus,  time.  See  TEMPER.]  In 
gram,  one  of  the  forms  which  a  verb  takes 
in  order  to  express  the  time  of  action  or  of 
that  which  is  affirmed.  In  English  this  may 
be  effected  by  internal  vowel  change,  as  in 
sing,  sang;  by  terminational  inflection,  as  in 
love,  loved;  or  by  adding  auxiliary  words,  as 
in  will  sing,  will  love.  The  primary  simple 
tenses  are  three— those  which  express  time 
past,  present,  and  future;  but  these  admit 
of  modifications,  which  differ  in  different 
languages. 

Tensely  (tens'!!),  adv.  In  a  tense  manner; 
with  tension. 

Tenseness  (tens'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
tense  or  stretched  to  stiffness;  stiffness: 
opposed  to  laxness;  as,  the  tenseness  of  a 
string  or  fibre;  tenseness  of  the  skin. 

Tensibility  (ten-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  tensible  or  tensile. 


Tensible  (teu'si-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
extended. 

Gold  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest,  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensible, 
Bacon, 

Tensile  (ten'sil),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

tension;  as,  tensile  strength.— 2.  Capable  of 
tension ;  capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  ex- 
tended in  length  or  breadth. 

All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals,  that  will 
be  drawn  into  wires  .  .  .  have  in  them  the  appetite 
of  not  discontinuing.  Bacon. 

Tensiled  (ten'sild),  a.     Rendered  capable  of 

tension;  made  tensile.     [Rare.] 
Tensility  ( ten-sil'i-ti),  n.     The  quality  of 

being  tensile. 
Tension  (ten'shon),  n.     [L.  tensio,  tensionis, 

from  tendo,  tennitm.  to  stretch.    See  TKMX] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching  or  straining;  as,  the 
tension  of  the  muscles.   '  Voice  being  raised 
by  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx,'    Iloldi.-r.  — 

2.  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained 
to  stiffness ;  the  state  of   being   bent   or 
strained ;  as,  different  degrees  of  tension  in 
chords  give  different  sounds ;  the  greater 
the   tension    the   more   acute    the   sound. 
Hence— 3.  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or  appli- 
cation ;  strong  or  severe  intellectual  effort ; 
strong  excitement  of  feeling;  great  activity 
or  strain  of  the  emotions  or  the  will. 

My  head  aches,  and  the  mind  gets  confused,  if  I 
try  to  follow  a  complex  train  of  reasoning,  and  I, 
therefore,  now  do  not  read  any  book  that  is  likely  to 
produce  tension  of  thought  Dr.  Forbes  Window. 

4.  In  mech.  strain,  or  the  force  by  which  a 
bar,  rod,  or  string  is  pulled  when  forming 
part  of  any  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  mo- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  cord  supports  a  weight 
the  tension  at  every  part  of  the  string  is 
equal  to  that  weight. — 5.  In  elect,  intensity; 
the  degree  to  which  a  body  is  excited,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  electrometer.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  quantity.— 6.  In  physics,  a  con- 
strained condition  of  the  particles  of  bodies, 
arising  from  the  action  of  antagonistic  forces, 
in  which  they  endeavour  to  return  to  the 
natural  state;  elastic  force.  —The  tension  of  a 
gas  is  the  degree  of  pressure  it  exerts  on  the 
containing  surface.  In  this  sense  it  is  syn- 
onymous with  expansive  force  or  elastic  force, 
and  is  measured  by  the  weight  which  is  ne- 
cessary and  sufficient  to  balance  its  action 
on  a  unit  of  the  surface,  as  a  square  inch. 
Thus  a  gas  is  said  to  have  a  tension  of  so 
many  pounds,  or  of  so  many  atmospheres. 

Tension-bridge  (ten'shon- bri j),  n.  A  bridge 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  bow, 
the  arch  supporting  the  track  or  platform 
by  means  of  tension-rods,  and  the  string 
acting  as  a  tie.  Called  also  Bowstring 
Bridge.  E.  H.  Knight 

Tensioned  (ten'shond),  a.  Subjected  to  ten- 
sion or  stretching;  extended;  drawn  out; 
strained.  'A  highly  tensioned  string.'  Prof. 
Tyndatt. 

Tension-rod  (ten'shon-rod),  n.  A  rod  in  a 
truss  or  structure  which  connects  opposite 
parts  and  prevents  them  spreading  asun- 
der. 

Tensity  (tens'i-ti),  n.  State  of  being  tense; 
tenseness. 

Tensive  (tens'iv),  a.  Giving  the  sensation 
of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction.  '  A 
tensive  pain  from  distension  of  the  parts.' 
F  loyer. 

Tensomet  (ten'sum),  a.  Same  asTendsome 
(which  see). 

Tenson  (ten'son),  n.  [Fr.  tenson,  It.  ten- 
zone,  tenzione,  from  L.L.  tensio,  a  conten- 
tion, a  contest,  from  L.  tendo,  tensum,  to 
stretch.]  A  contention  in  verse  before  a 
tribunal  of  love  or  gallantry  between  rival 
troubadours;  hence,  a  subdivision  of  a  chan- 
son composed  by  one  of  the  contestants  or 
competitors.  Spelled  also  Tenzon. 

Tensor  (ten'sor),  n.  [From  L.  tendo,  ten- 
sum,  to  stretch.]  In  a  nut.  a  muscle  that 
extends  or  stretches  the  part  to  which  it  is 
fixed ;  as,  the  tensor  palati,  the  tensor  tym- 
pani,  <frc. 

Tensure  t  (ten'shor),  n.    Tension. 

This  motion  upon  the  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion   upon  tensure,  we  call    motion  of 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to  a 
preternatural  extent,  restoreth  itself  to  the  natural. 
Bacon. 

Tent  (tent),  n.  [Fr.  tente,  L.L.  tenta,  a  tent, 
lit.  something  stretched  out  or  extended, 
from  L.  tendo,  to  stretch.]  1.  A  pavilion  or 
portable  lodge  consisting  of  some  flexible 
covering,  such  as  animal  skins,  matting,  can- 
vas, or  other  strong  textile  fabric,  stretched 
and  sustained  by  poles.  Tents  have  been 
in  use  as  ordinary  dwelling-places  among 
the  wandering  tribes  of  mankind  from  the 


earliest  times.  Among  the  more  highly 
civilized  races  they  have  been  employed 
chiefly  as  temporary  dwellings  for  soldiers 
in  the  field,  travellers  on  expeditions,  for 
the  accommodation,  refreshment,  &c,,  of 
large  bodies  of  people  brought  together  on 
some  special  occasions,  as  at  horse-races, 
fairs,  and  the  like.  The  military  tent  is 
made  of  canvas,  which  is  supported  by  one 
pole  or  more,  and  distended  by  means  of 
cords,  which  are  made  fast  to  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground.  Large  tents,  such  as  are 
erected  for  out-door  fetes,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  marquees. — 2.  A  kind  of  pulpit 
of  wood  erected  out-of-doors,  in  which  cler- 
gymen used  to  preach  when  the  people  were 
too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  within- 
doors: still  sometimes  used.  [Scotch.]  — 
3.  An  apparatus  used  in  field  -  photography 
as  a  substitute  for  the  dark  room.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  tripod  supporting  a  box 
with  a  coloured  glass  window  in  front,  and 
furnished  with  drapery  at  the  back,  so  as 
to  cover  the  operator  and  prevent  access  of 
light  to  the  interior.  It  is  generally  fitted 
with  shelves  and  trays  for  holding  various 
appliances  necessary  to  the  artist. 

Tent,  Tent-Wine  (tent,  tent'win),  n,  [Sp. 
tinto,  deep  coloured,  from  L.  tinctus,  pp.  of 
tinyo,  to  dye.  ]  A  kind  of  wine  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  chiefly  from  Galicia  or  Malaga  iu 
Spain,  much  used  as  a  sacramental  wine. 

Tent  (tent),  v.i.  To  lodge,  as  in  a  tent;  to 
tabernacle. 

The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.  Sh*i&. 

Tent  (tent),  v.t.  [Fr.  tenter;  L.  tentare,  to 
handle,  to  feel,  to  try,  freq.  of  tendo,  to 
stretch.]  1.  To  probe;  to  search  as  with  a 
tent;  as,  to  tent  a  wound. 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  open,  as  a  wound,  with  a  tent  or 
pledget. 

Tent  (tent),  n.  [See  TENT,  to  probe.]  In 
surg.  a  roll  of  lint  or  linen  used  to  dilate  an 
opening  in  the  flesh,  or  to  prevent  the  heal- 
ing of  an  opening  from  which  matter  or 
other  fluid  is  discharged.  A  piece  of  sponge 
dipped  in  hot  melted  wax,  so  as  to  be  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  it,  is  called  a  sponge- 
tent  (which  see). 

Tent  (tent),  v.i.  [From  tend,  to  attend.] 
To  attend;  to  observe  attentively:  generally 
followed  by  to.  [Old  English  and  Scotch,] 

Tent  (tent),  v.t.  To  observe;  to  remark;  to 
heed;  to  regard.  [Scotch.] 

If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chield's  amang  you  taking  notes. 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it.      Burns. 

Tent  (tent), n.  Attention;  notice;  caution; 
care.  'Take  tent  to  reading,  exhortation.' 
Wydife.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Tentacle  (ten'ta-kl),  n.  [Fr.  tentacule;  L.L. 
tentaculum,  from  tento,  to  handle,  to  feel, 
freq.  of  tendo,  to  stretch.]  1.  In  zool.  an 
elongated  appendage  proceeding  from  the 
head  or  cephalic  extremity  of  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  used  as  an  instrument 
of  exploration  and  prehension.  Thus  the 
oral  arms  of  the  polyps,  the  prehensile  pro- 
cesses of  the  cirripeda  and  annelids,  the 
cephalic  feet  of  the  cephalopods,  the  barbs 
of  fishes,  are  termed  tentacles.— 2.  In  bot.  a 
kind  of  sensitive  hair  or  filament,  such  as 
the  glandular  hairs  of  Drosera.  Darin  n. 

Tentacular  (ten-tak'u-ler),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tentacles;  in  the  nature  of  a  ten- 
tacle or  tentacles. 

Tentaculated  (ten-tak'u-lat-ed),  a.  Having 
tentacles. 

Tentaculiferous  (ten-tak'u-lif"er-us),  a. 
[L.  tentaculum,  a  tentacle,  and/ero,  to  bear.  ] 
Producing  or  bearing  tentacles. 

Tentaculite  ( ten-tak'u-llt ),  n.  One  of  a 
beautiful  group  of  small  annulated,  pointed 
shells,  fossil  iu  the  Silurian  strata.  They 
have  been  referred  to  the  Annulosa. 

Tentaculum  ( ten-tak'u-lum ),  n.  pi.  Ten- 
tacula  (ten-tak'u-la).  Same  as  Tentacle. 

Tentaget  (tent'aj),  n.  An  encampment  or 
collection  of  tents. 

Upon  the  mount  the  king  his  teiitag-e  fixed. 

Tentationt  (ten-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  tentat'io. 
See  TEMPTATION.]  Trial;  temptation.  'The 
violence  of  tentation.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Tentative  (ten'ta-tiv),  a.  [Fr.  tentatif, 
from  L.L.  tento,  tentatum,  to  try.  See 
TEMPT.]  Based  on  or  consisting  in  trial  or 
experiment;  experimental;  empirical. 

Falsehood,  though  it  be  but  tentative,  is  neither 

needed  nor  approved  by  the  God  of  truth.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  Baconian  philosophy,  which,  though  it  allows 
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a  prelimm.iry  -ind  ftm.ifn'f  hypothesis,  strni 

noli  tile  necessity  of  first  collecting  the  !.u:ts, 
and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas.  BueMt. 

Tentative  (ten'ta-tiv),  n.  An  essay;  trial; 
an  experiment 

Some  little  tfittntiz-es  were  made  upon  us.  whether 
we  would  be  content  to  leave  out  all  mention  of  his 
majesty's  intuition.  Sir  //•".  Temple. 

Tentatively  ( ten'ta-tlv-li ),  ade.  In  a  ten- 
tative manner;  by  way  of  experiment  or 

Tent-bed  (tent'bed),  n.  A  high  post  bed- 
stead, having  curtains  in  a  tent  form  above. 

Tented  (tent'ed),  a.  Covered  or  furnished 
with  tents.  'The  tented  field.'  Shak. 

Tenter  (ten'ter),  n.  [From  tent,  to  tend.] 
A  person  in  a  manufactory  who  tends  or 
looks  after  a  machine  or  set  of  machines, 
so  that  they  may  be  in  proper  working  order; 
as.  a  loom  tenter.  He  may  also  have  the 
supervision  of  a  certain  number  of  the  hands 
employed  on  such  machines. 

Tenter  (ten'ter),  n.  [From  L.tentus, stretched, 
from  tendo,  tautuin,  to  stretch.  See  TEND, 
tn  move.]  1.  A  machine  or  frame  used  in 
the  cloth  manufacture  to  stretch  out  the 
pieces  of  cloth,  stuff,  &c.,  and  make  them 
set  or  dry  even  and  square.  Along  the  cross- 
pieces,  both  the  upper  and  lower  one,  which 
can  be  fixed  apart  from  each  other  at  any 
required  distance,  are  numerous  sharp 
hooks,  called  tenter-hooks,  on  which  the  sel- 
vedges of  the  cloth  are  hooked.  —  2.  A  dry- 
ing-room.—3.  A  tenter -hook. —On  the  ten- 
t.'fx,  on  the  stretch ;  on  the  rack ;  in  dis- 
tress, uneasiness,  or  suspense. 

In  all  my  past  adventures, 

I  ne'er  was  set  so  an  the  tenters; 

Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma. 

That  ev'ry  way  I  turn  does  hem  me.     Hndibras. 

Tenter  (ten'ter),  v.t.  To  hang  or  stretch  on 
tenters,  or  as  on  tenters. 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must 
be  endured  in  his  limbs  being  stretched  forth,  racked, 
and  tenured.  Barrow. 

Tenter  (ten'ter).  v.i.  To  admit  of  being 
stretched  by  a  tenter. 

Woollen  cloths  will  tenter.  Bacon. 

Tenter-ground  (ten'ter-ground),  n.  Ground 
on  which  tenters  are  erected.  Gray. 
Tenter-hook  (ten'ter-hok),  n.  1.  A  hook  for 
stretching  cloth  on  a  tenter.— 2.  Fig.  any- 
thing that  painfully  strains,  racks,  or  tor- 
tures. '  Difficulties  which  stretched  his  fine 
genius  on  the  tenter-hooks.'  V Israeli. 
Tenth  (tenth),  a.  CFrom  ten.  ]  The  ordinal 
,.f  tun;  the  first  after  the  ninth. 
Tenth  (tenth),  n.  1.  The  tenth  part.— 2  In 
taw,  (a)  a  temporary  aid  issuing  out  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by 
parliament :  formerly  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  movables  belonging  to  the  subject.  Hac- 
aulay.  (b)  Ecdes.  the  tenth  part  of  the  an- 
nual profit  of  every  living  in  the  kingdom, for- 
merly paid  to  the  pope,  but  by  statute  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  made  a 
part  of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
3.  In  music,  the  octave  of  the  third;  an  in- 
terval comprehending  nine  conjoint  degrees, 
or  ten  sounds,  diatonically  divided. 
Tenthly  (tenth'li),  adv.  In  the  tenth  place. 
Tenthredinidse  (ten-thri-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  genus  Tenthredo  is  the  type.  See  TEN- 
THREDO. 
Tenthredo  (ten-thre'do),  n.  [Or.  tenthrfdon, 


Tenthredo— Saw-fly. 


a.  Saw-fly  of  the  turnip  (Athalia  spinarum  cent 
folia},  b.  Ovipositor  of  saw-fly  magnified,  c,  Th 
same  still  more  magnified  to  show  the  saw.  rf.  Cate 
pillar  of  the  saw-fly  of  the  rose  ( Tenthredo  rasa 
t  e.  Caterpillars  of  the  saw-fly  of  the  willow  (Nematt 
cupraa). 

a  kind  of  wasp  or  fly,  perhaps  the  saw-fly 
A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  popu 
larly  known  by  the  name  of  saw-flies,  b 


•ause  the  female  uses  her  ovipositor,  which 
s  serrated  like  a  saw,  to  cut  out  spaces  in 
he  bark  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting her  eggs,  as  the  T.  rosie,  upon  the 
eaves  of  the  rose-bush.  The  genus  Tenthre- 
lo.  Linn.,  is  regarded  in  modern  systems  as 
constituting  a  family  named  Serarifera  by 
:,atreille,  and  Tenthredinidre  by  Leach. 
Several  species  are  found  in  this  country, 
n  the  larva  state  they  feed  upon  the  leaves 
tf  plants  and  trees. 

entie  (ten'ti),  a.     Attentive;    cautious; 
careful.     Burns.    [Scotch.  ] 
entiginous  t  (ten-tij'in-us),  a.     [L,  ten- 
i'jn.  a  stretching,  lecherousness.]    1.  Stiff; 
stretched.  —2.  Producing  lasdviousness.  '  A 
entiginous  humour.'    Bwtft. 
entiess  (tent'les),  a.  Inattentive;  heedless. 
Scotch.] 

I'll  wander  on  with  tcntUss  heed. 

How  never-halting  moments  speed. 

Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread.      Bitrni. 

ent-maker  (tent'mak-er),  n.  One  who 
nakes  tents.  Acts  xviii.  3. 
entorium  (ten-to'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  a  tent.] 
In  aiiat.  a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
separates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum, 
entory(ten'to-ri), n.  [L.  tentoriuin, atent.] 
The  textile  fabric  of  a  tent. 

The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and 
curtains  for  the  grove,  were  no  other  than  makers  of 
iei  to  spread  from  tree  to  tree.  Evelyn. 

Tent-stitch  (ten  t'stich),?!.  A  peculiar  stitch 
n  fancy  worsted  work. 

It's  Mrs.  Pomfret,  the  lady's-maid,  as  I  go  to  see. 
She's  teaching  me  tent-stitch  and  the  lace-mending. 
George  Eliot, 

Tenture  (ten'tur),  n.  [Fr.  tenture.  See 
TENT.]  Paper-hangings  or  tapestry  for  a 
wall. 

Tent-wine  (tent'win),  n.  A  rich,  red,  Span- 
ish wine.  See  TENT. 

'entwort  (tent'wert),  n.   A  fern,  Asplenium 
Kuta-muraria.     Also  called  Wall-rue. 
'enuate  (ten'u-at),  v.t.  [L.  tenuo,  tenuatum, 
to  make  thin,  from  tennis,  thin.]    To  make 
thin.    [Rare.] 

Tenues  (ten'u-ez),  n.  pi.  [L.  tennis,  thin, 
slender.]  In  grain,  a  term  applied  to  the 
three  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  *,  »,  r, 
in  relation  to  their  respective  middle  letters 
or  medials  y,/3,  i,  and  their  aspirates  z,f,  6- 
These  terms  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
corresponding  letters  and  articulate  ele- 
ments in  any  language. 
renuifolious(ten'u-i-f6"]i-us),a.  [L.  tennis, 
thin,  and  folium,  a  leaf.)  In  bot.  having 
thin  or  narrow  leaves. 
reunions  I  (te-nu'i-us),  a.  Rare  or  subtle; 
tenuous;  opposed  to  dense.  Glanville. 

Tenuiroster  (ten'u-i-ros"ter).  n.  A  member 
of  the  sub-order  Tenuirostres. 

Tenuirostral  (ten'u-i-ros"tral),  a.  Slender- 
beaked  ;  pertaining  to  the  family  of  birds 
called  Tenuirostres. 

Tenuirostres  (ten'u-i-ros"trez),  n.  pi.  [L. 
tennis,  slen- 


der, and  ros- 
trum, a  bea" 
A  sub-orde: 
passerine 


or 

insessorial 
birds,  compre- 
hending those 
which  have 
the  beak  long 
and  slender, 
gradually  ta- 
pering to  a 
point.  The 
toes  are  very 
long  and  slen- 
der, the  hallux 
or  hind  -  toe 
especially  so. 
Most  of  the 
Tenuirostres  live  upon  insects,  but  some 
are  said  to  live  partially  or  wholly  upon 
the  juices  of  flowers.  The  chief  families  are 
the  creepers  (Certhiadse),  the  honey-eate: 
(Meliphagidai),  the  humming -birds  (Tro 
chilida?),  the  sun-birds  (Nectariniadso),  anr 
the  hoopoes  (Upupidffi). 


gions  of  the  atmosphere;  the  tenuity  of  the 
blood.  —3.  t  Poverty. 

The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon 
let  them  see  what  a  poor  carcase  they  are,  when 
parted  from  the  influence  of  that  supremacy 

4.  Simplicity  or  plainness;  a  quality  of  style 
opposed  to  grandeur. 

Tenuous  (ten'u-us),  a.  [L.  tenuis,  thin.] 
1.  Thin;  small;  minute.—  2.  Rare;  subtle; 
not  dense.  'A  tenuous  emanation  or  con- 
tinued effluvium.'  Sir  T.  Untrue. 
Tenure  (ten'ur),  n.  [Fr.  tenure,  L.L.  tenura, 
from  L.  teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  The  act,  manner, 
or  right  of  holding  property,  especially  real 
estate.  Land  may  be  held  according  to  two 
main  principles,  the  tenure  being  either 
feudal  or  allodial.  According  to  the  latter 
tenure,  the  whole  right  and  title  of  the 
land  rests  with  the  owner;  according  to  the 
former,  the  person  possessing  the  subject 
holds  it  from  a  superior,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple universal  in  England.  According  to 
the  theory  in  England  all  land  is  held  of  the 
crown,  either  mediately  or  immediately. 
The  ownership  of  land  is  therefore  never 
unlimited  as  to  extent,  for  he  who  is  the 
owner  of  land  in  fee,  which  is  the  largest 
estate  that  a  man  can  have  in  land,  is  not 
absolute  owner;  he  owes  services  in  respect 
of  his  fee  (or  fief),  and  the  seignory  of  the 
lord  always  subsists.  AH  land  in  the  hands 
of  any  layman  is  held  of  some  lord,  to  whom 
the  holder  or  tenant  owes  some  service;  but 
in  the  case  of  church  lands,  although  they 
are  held  by  tenure,  no  temporal  services  are 
due,  but  the  lord  of  whom  these  lands  are 
held  must  be  considered  the  owner,  al- 
though the  beneficial  ownership  can  never 
revert  to  the  lord.  All  the  species  of  an- 
cient tenures  may  be  reduced  to  four,  three 
of  which  subsist  to  this  day:—  (1)  Tenure  by 
knight  sereice,  which  was  the  most  honour- 
able. This  is  now  abolished.  (2)  Tenure 
in  free  socage,  or  by  a  certain  and  deter- 
minate service,  which  is  either  free  and 
honourable,  or  villein  and  base.  (3)  Tenure 
by  copy  of  court  roll,  or  copyhold  tenure. 
(4)  Tenure  in  ancient  deinain.  There  was 
also  tenure  infranfcalinoigne,  or  free  alms. 
The  tenure  in  free  and  common  socage  has 
absorbed  most  of  the  others.  (See  TENANT, 
COPYHOLD,  SOCAGE,  VILLENAGE.)  In  Scots 
law  the  equivalent  technical  term  is  holding. 
2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service 
which  the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  lord  or 
superior  for  the  use  of  his  land.  —  3.  Manner 
of  holding  in  general  ;  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions upon  which  anything  is  held  or  re- 
tained; as,  in  absolute  governments  men 
hold  their  rights  by  a  precarious  tenure. 

Sending  it  (the  charge  in  the  gun)  skimming  along 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to  place  the 
on  a  rather  uncertain  and  precari- 
Diciens. 

TenutO  (ta-no'to),  a.  [It.,  held.]  In  music, 
a  term  applied  to  a  note  or  series  of  notes 
having  to  be  held  or  kept  sounding  the  full 
time. 

Ten-week  Stock.    See  MATTHIOLA. 

Tenzon  (ten'zon),  n.    See  TENSON. 

Teocalli  (te-o-kal'li),  n.  [Lit.  God's  house.] 
A  temple  among  the  Mexicans  and  other 
aborigines  of  America.  They  were  generally 
solid  four-sided  truncated  pyramids,  built 
terrace-wise,  with  the  temple  proper  on  the 
platform  at  the  summit.  They  were  con- 
structed of  earth,  faced  with  brick.and  many 
still  remain  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state. 


Heads  of  Tenuirostres. 

a.  Sun-bird  (Nectarinia  aft 
b.   Humming-bird  (Trochilus 
curvirostris).    c,  European  Nut 
hatch  (Sitta  eurofea]. 


Tenuis  (ten'u-is), 
(which  see). 


n.    One  of  the  Tenues 


Tenuity  (te-nu'i-ti),  n.  [L.  temiitns,  from 
tenuis,  thin.  See  THIN.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  tenuous  or  thin;  thinness;  smallness 
in  diameter;  exility;  thinness,  applied  to  a 
broad  substance,  and  slenderness,  applied 
to  one  that  is  long;  as,  the  tenuity  of  paper 
or  of  a  leaf;  the  tenuity  of  a  hair  or  filament. 
2  Rarity;  rareness;  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid  ; 
as  the  tenuity  of  the  air  in  the  higher  re- 


es of  the  c 
nure. 


And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocttllis 
e  wild  w 


Beat  the 


war-dr 


m  made  of  serpents  skin. 
Longfellow. 

Teopan  (te'o-pan),  n.  [Lit.  place  of  God.] 
Same  as  Teocalli. 

Tepal  (te'pal),  n.  [Formed  by  transposition 
from  petal,  most  probably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sepal.]  In  bot.  (a)  a  disused  name 
for  petal,  (b)  The  pieces  of  a  perianth,  being 
of  an  ambiguous  nature,  between  calyx  and 
corolla. 

Tepefactlon  (tep-e-fak'shon),  «.  [See  TEPE- 
FY.] The  act  or  operation  of  warming,  mak- 
ing tepid,  or  moderately  warm. 

Tepefy  (tep'e-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tepefied; 
ppr.  tepefying.  [L.  tepefacio—tepeo,  to  be 
tepid,  and/acto,  to  make.]  To  make  tepid 
or  moderately  warm. 

Tepefy  (tep'e-fi),  v.i.  To  become  moder- 
ately warm. 

Tepejilote  (ta-pa1ie-16"ta),  n.  A  Central 
American  name  for  a  flower  of  a  species  of 
Chamsedorea,  which,  while  still  inclosed  in 
the  spathes,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  culin- 
ary vegetable. 


ch.cfcain;     6h.Sc.locA;     g,  go;     j.job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin?;      IH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  u,ig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.  -See  KEr. 


TEPHRAMANCY 
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TEREDO 


Tephramancy  (tcf'ra-man-si).  n.     [(Jr. 

tt'i'l/i-'i,  ashes,  and  >ntt/tt''i(i,  divination/ 
Augury  depending  on  the  inspection  of  the 
ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

Teplirolte  (tef'ro-it),  n.  [Gr.  tephros,  ash- 
gray.  ]  A  silirate  of  manganese  of  an  ash- 
gray  colour.  fouml  both  massive  and  granu- 
lar in  the  I'nited  States 

Tephromancy  (tef'ro-inan-sJ),  n.  Same  as 
TvpAramanov. 

Tephromantia  (tef-rd-man'ti-a),  n.  Same 
as  T?i'lii",itnitri/ 

Tephrosia  (tef-ro'zi-a),  n.  [Or.  tephros.  ash- 
iri  ay,  frum  the  colour  of  some  of  the  species.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  papilion- 
aceous division  of  the  Leguminosce.  It  con- 
si-ts  nf  shrubs,  undershrubs,  or  herbs  scat- 
tered over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
most  abundant  in  warm  regions.  T  apollinea, 
or  Kiryptian  indigo,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  and  yields  a  fine  blue  dye.  Its  leaves 
are  often  mixed  with  Alexandrian  senna.  T. 
tuxicariu  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 


Tephrosia  toxicaria. 

of  Cayenne.  The  whole  plant  affords  a  nar- 
cotic poison,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  in- 
toxicating fish.  T.  viroiniana  is  considered 
in  America  a  powerful  vermifuge.  T.  emar- 
giiinta  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Its 
root  is  used  for  poisoning  flsh.  T.  tinctoria, 
the  Ceylon  indigo,  yields  a  blue  colouring 
matter,  which  is  used  in  Ceylon  for  the  same 
purposes  as  indigo.  T.  piscatoria,  the 
fisher's  Tephrosia,  is  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies. It  contains  the  narcotic  principle  of 
the  genus,  and  is  used  for  poisoning  fish.  T. 
Senna  (Buga  senna)  grows  on  the  banks  of 
theriverCauca,  near  Buga,  in  Colombia.  Its 
leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  for  the  same 
purposes  as  senna. 

Tepid  ( tep'id ),  a.  [L.  tepidus,  warm,  from 
tepeo,  to  be  warm;  same  root  as  Skr.  tap,  to 
burn.]  Moderately  warm;  lukewarm;  as,  a 
tepid  bath;  tepid  rays. 

Such  things  as  relax  the  skin  are  likewise  sudori- 
fics,  as  warm  water,  friction,  and  tepid  vapours. 

Arbitthnot. 

Tepidarium  (tep-i-da'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  from 
tepeo.  to  be  warm.]  In  the  ancient  Roman 
baths,  the  apartment  in  which  the  tepid 
bath  was  placed ;  also,  the  boiler  in  which 
the  water  was  wanned  for  the  tepid  bath 

Tepidness,  Tepidity  (tep'id-nes,  te-pid'i-ti), 
n.  The  state  of  being  tepid;  moderate 
warmth  ;  lukewarmness.  '  Another  fit  of 
drowsy  negligence  and  tepidity.'  Bp.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Tepor  (te'por),  n.  [L]  Gentle  heat;  mode- 
rate warmth.  '  The  tepor  and  moisture  in 
April.'  Artmthnot. 

Temiesfjuite  (te-kesTdt),  n.  [From  a  place 
in  Mexico.]  A  native  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  is  found  in  several  lakes  in 
Mexico,  and  is  used  in  the  smelting  of  silver- 
ore. 

Teraph  (ter'af),  n.  pi.  Teraphim  (ter-af-im). 
[Heb.  Of  uncertain  origin;  connected  by 
some  with  Serapix.)  A  household  deity  or 
image  reverenced  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  teraphim  seem  to  have  been  either 
wholly  or  in  part  of  human  form  and  ol 
small  size.  They  appear  to  have  been  re- 
verenced as  penates  or  household  gods,  and 
in  some  shape  or  other  to  have  been  used  as 
domestic  oracles.  They  are  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Terapin  (ter'a-pin),  n.    See  TERRAPIN. 


Teraticalt  (te-rat'ik-al).  a.  [Or.  teras,  ten- 
:n.  a  uuuder.  ]  Marvellous;  prodigi- 
ous; incredible.  'Teratical  stories.'  Wol- 
laston. 

Teratogeny  (ter-a-toj'e-ni),  n.  [Gr.  teras, 
tt'i-<tt<i*,  a  wonder,  and  gennao,  to  produce.] 
In  med.  the  formation  of  monsters. 

Teratollte  (ter'a-to-lit),  n.  [Gr.  teras,  tera 
to*,  a  sign,  a  wonder,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  A 
kind  of  clay  or  fine-grained  silicate  of  alu- 
mina from  the  coal-formation  of  Planitz  in 
Saxony,  formerly  supposed  to  possess  valu- 
able medical  properties,  whence  it  had  its 
ancient  name  of  Terra  udrai-ulosa  Snxonite. 
Called  also  Lithoinarge.  Sometimes  errone- 
ously spelled  terratulite,  as  if  from  terra. 
earth. 

Teratploglcal  (ter'a-t6-loj"ik-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  teratology. 

Teratologist  (ter-a-tol'o-jist),  n.  [See  TER- 
ATOLOGY.] 1.  One  given  to  teratology;  one 
who  deals  in  marvels;  a  marvel-monger. — 

2.  Oi.e  versed  in  tile  study  of  teratology. 
Teratology  (ter-a-tol'o-ji),  n.     [Gr.  teras, 

teratos,  a  prodigy,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
1. 1  Affectation  of  sublimity  in  language ; 
bombast.  Bailey.  —  2.  That  branch  of  bio- 
logical science  which  treats  of  monsters, 
malformations,  or  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal type  occurring  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

Teratosaurus  (tei'a-to-sn/'rus),  n.  [Gr.  teras, 
teratos,  a  wonder,  and  saitros,  a  lizard.] 
Lit.  wonderful  lizard.  A  remarkable  lizard 
from  the  Keuper  sandstone  of  Stuttgart, 
whose  remains  indicate  some  affinities  with 
the  existing  genera  Stellion  and  Uromastix. 

Terbium  (ter'bi-um),  «.  An  element  now 
known  to  be  identical  with  erbium. 

Terce  (ters),  n.  [Fr.  tierce,  a  third.]  1.  A 
cask  whose  contents  are  42  gallons,  the  third 
of  a  pipe.or  butt.  See  TIERCE.— 2.  In  Scots 
law,  a  real  right  whereby  a  widow,  who  has 
not  accepted  any  special  provision,  is  en- 
titled to  a  liferent  of  one-third  of  the  heri- 
tage in  which  her  husband  died  infeft,  pro- 
vided the  marriage  has  endured  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  or  has  produced  a  living  child. 
No  widow  is  entitled  to  her  terce  until  she 
is  regularly  kenned  to  it.  See  under  KEN. 

3.  Eccles.  one  of  the  lesser  hours  of  the 
Roman  breviary,  so  calleAfrom  the  time  of 
the  day  (the  third  hour)  for  which  it  is  fixed. 

Tercel  (ter'sel),  n.  [See  TIERCEL.)  The  male 

of  the  falcon,  especially  the  common  orpere- 

grine  falcon  (Falco  peretjrinus). 
Tercelett  (terslet),  71.  [Dim.  of  tercel.  ]  The 

male  hawk;  the  male  eagle.     Chaucer. 
Tercellenet  (ter'sel-len),  «.    A  small  male 

hawk.    See  extract. 

When  hawks  lay  three  eggs,  the  first  produceth  a 
female  and  large  hawk,  the  second  of  a  middler 
sort,  and  the  third  a  smaller  bird  terceUeiie  or  tassel 
of  the  male  sex.  Sir  T.  Brcnenc. 

Terce-majorfters'ma-jerVn.  In  card-play- 
ing, a  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards  in 
certain  games. 

Tercentenary  (ter-sen'ten-a-ri),  a.  [L.  ter, 
thrice,  and  centenarius,  centenary,  from 
centum,  a  hundred.)  Comprising  three  hun- 
dred years;  including  or  relating  to  the  in- 
terval of  three  hundred  years. 

Tercentenary  (ter-sen'ten-a-ri),  n.  A  day 
observed  as  a  festival  in  commemoration  of 
some  event,  as  the  birth  of  a  great  man,  a 
decisive  victory,  or  the  like,  that  happened 
three  hundred  years  before;  as,  the  Skak- 
spere  tercentenary. 

Tercer  (ters'er),  n.  In  law,e>  tenant  in  dower; 
a  doweress. 

Tercet  (ter'set),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  In  mime,  a 
third. —  2.  In  poetry,  a  group  of  three 
rhyming  lines;  a  triplet. 

Tercine  (ter'sin),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tertius,  the 
third.)  In  hot.  the  outer  coat  of  the  nulceus 
of  the  ovule  of  a  plant. 

Terebate  (ter'e-bat),  n.  In  chem.  a  com- 
pound of  terebic  acid  and  a  base 

Terebella  (ter-e-bel'la),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  tere- 
bra, a  perforating  instrument.)  1.  In  sura. 
a  trepan  or  trephine.— 2.  A  marine  annelid 
of  the  order  Tubicolre,  inhabiting  a  tube  of 
1  foot  in  length,  composed  of  sand  and  frag- 
ments of  shell  cemented  together  by  a  glu- 
tinous secretion.  When  alarmed  the  ani- 
mal takes  refuge  in  the  further  extremity  of 
the  tube.  See  TUBICOL.E. 

Terebene  (ter'e-ben),  n.  [L  terebinthus, 
turpentine.)  The  liquid  product  obtained 
after  the  purification  of  oil  of  turpentine  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Terebic  (te-reb'ik).  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from  turpentine,  —  Terebic  add 
"  ),  a  dibasic  acid,  a  product  of  the 


action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine -oil- 
Called  also  Turpentinic,  Terebilic,  and  Tere 
binic  A>-i'!. 

Terebinth  (ter'e-binth),  n.  [L.  terebinth  u». 
Gr.  terebinthot,  the  turpentine-tree. ]  l.'lh<> 
turpentine-tree,  Pistacia  Terebinthus.  8ee 

PISTACIA. 

Here  grows  mclampode  everywhere, 

And  tci-tbiiith  good  for  goats.  Sftnsfr. 

2.  The  common  name  for  various  resinous 
exudations,  both  of  a  fluid  and  solid  nature, 
such  as  common  turpentine,  produced  from 
PittUteylvtltril,  frankincense  and  Burgundy 
pitch  from  Pum*  .  \  bi'. .-.  <  'anada  balsam  from 
Abies  balsamij'era.  The  volatile  oil  of  vari- 
ous of  these  resins  is  called  oil  of  terebinth, 
or  oil  of  turpentine. 

Terebinthina  <ter/e-l>m-tlii"ua),  n.  An  old 
name  fur  turpentine. 

Terebinthinate  (ter-e-binth'i-mit),  a.  Tere- 
bintliine;  impregnated  with  the  qualities  of 
turpentine. 

Terebinthinate  (ter-e-binth'i-nat),  n.  In 
tned.  a  preparation  of  the  turpentine  of  firs. 

The  preparations  of  cinchona  with  the  mineral 
aci.is.  the  nuiriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  the  fere- 
bintHinalts  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  discharge.  CvpUtnd. 

Terebinthine  (ter-e-binthtn),  a.  [L.  tere- 
biulhimu.  See  TEREBINTH.]  Pertaining  to 
turpentine;  consisting  of  turpentine,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities. 

Terebra  (ter'e-bra),  n.  [L.,  a  boring  instru- 
ment, from  tero.  to  pierce.]  1.  The  borer  in 
the  anal  extremity  of  female  hymenopterous 
insec ts  of  the  section  Terebrautia,  into  which 
the  oviduct  opens.  See  TEREBRANTIA.  — 
2.  A  genus  of  turreted,  subulated  marine 
univalves.  Several  species  are  fossil. 

Terebrantia  (ter-e-bran'shi-a),  n.  (L.  tere- 
brann,  terebrantis,  ppr.  of  terebro,  to  bore.] 
A  section  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
which  the  females  are  provided  with  an 
instrument  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
for  making  perforations  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  or  in  plants,  for  the  deposition  of 
their  eggs.  It  includes  the  genus  Sirex, 
which  infests  pine-trees;  Cephus, perforating 
corn -stalks;  and  the  ichneumons,  which 
pierce  the  skin  of  insects. 

Terebrate  (ter'e-brat),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  tere- 
brated;  ppr.  terebrating.  [L.  terebro,  tere- 
bratum,  to  bore,  from  terebra,  a  borer,  from 
tero,  to  pierce.)  To  bore;  to  perforate 
[Rare.] 

Earthworms  are  completely  adapted  to  their  way 
of  life  for  terebratiHz  the  earth  and  creeping. 

Terebratella  (ter'e-bra-tel"Ia),  «.  [A  dim 
of  terebratula  (which  see).]  A  genus  of 
marine  brachiopods,  resembling  Terebra- 
tula, of  which  about  twenty  species  are 
found  fossil  from  the  lias  upwards,  and 
about  the  same  number  continue  to  exist 

Terebration  (ter-e-bra'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
boring.  [Rare.  ] 

Ttrcbration  of  trees  makes  them  prosper  better. 
Bacon. 

Terebratula  (ter-e-brat'u-la),  n.  [A  dim. 
form  from  terebratus,  pp.  of  terebro,  to  bore, 
in  allusion  to  the  perforation  of  the  beak.  ] 
A  genus  of  deep-sea  brachiopod  bivalve 
molluscs  found  moored  to  rocks,  shells,  Ac. 
One  of  the  valves  is  perforated  to  permit 
the  passage  of  a  fleshy  peduncle,  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  attaches  itseU  to  rocks, 
shells,  Ac.  There  are  few  recent  species, 
but  the  fossil  ones  are  numerous,  and  are 
found  most  abundantly  in  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations. 

TerebratulidsB  (ter'e-bra-tu"li-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  deep-sea  bivalves  belonging  to  the 
group  Articulata,  of  the  class  Brachiopoda. 
The  genus  Terebratula  is  the  type.  See 
TEREBRATCLA. 

Terebratuliform  (ter'e-bra-tu'li-form),  a. 
Shaped  like  the  shell  of  Terebratula. 

Teredina  (ter-e-di'na),  n.  [See  TEREDO.]  A 
fossil  genus  of  testaceous  molluscs  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Tubicola;  of  Lamarck. 

Teredine  (tert-din),  n.  A  borer;  the  teredo. 

Teredo  (te-re'do),  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  teredon, 
from  tereo,  to  pierce,  to  bore.]  A  genus  of  la- 
mellibranchiate  molluscs,  family  Pholadidce. 
The  T.  namlis,  or  ship-worm,  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  destruction  which  it  occa- 
sions to  ships  and  submerged  wood,  by  per- 
forating them  in  all  directions  in  order  to 
establish  a  habitation.  It  is  a  long,  worm- 
shaped,  grayish-white  animal, about  1  foot  in 
length  and  J  inch  in  thickness.  Its  great 
length  is  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the 
siphons  or  breathing  tubes  conveying  water 
to  the  gills.  The  two  valves  or  halves  of  the 
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shell  are  small  and  globular  in  shape.     The 

\  iM-iT;t;uul  body  are  mainly  eon  tiihujil  \viihin 
the  valves.     In  excavating  iiito  the  wood 


Teredo  navalis,  and  piece  of  wood  perforated  by 
teredos. 

<the  shell  is  the  boring  instrument)  each  in- 
dividual is  careful  to  avoid  the  tube  formed 
by  its  neighbour,  and  often  a  very  thin  leaf 
alone  of  wood  is  left  between  the  cavities, 
which  are  lined  with  a  calcareous  incrusta- 
tion. Many  plans  are  tried  to  protect  ships, 
piers,  &c.  ,  from  this  destructive  animal,  such 
as  copper  sheathing,  treating  with  creosote 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  or  driving  a  number 
of  short  broad-headed  nails  into  the  timber, 
the  rust  from  which  spreads  and  prevents  the 
animal  from  settling.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  imported  from  tropical  climates; 
but  it  has  now  become  an  inhabitant  of  most 
of  the  harbours  of  this  country.  —  T.gigantea, 
a  species  5  feet  long  and  upwards,  is  found 
in  the  East  Indies  in  shallow  water,  where 
it  bores  into  the  hardened  mud  of  the  sea- 
bed. 

Teres  (te'rez).  a.  [L.)  Round;  cylindrical: 
in  anat.  applied  to  some  muscles  and  liga- 
ments on  account  of  their  shape,  as  teres 
major,  teres  minor,  ligamentum  teres,  &c. 

Terett  (ter'et),  a.  Bound;  rounded  off; 
terete.  'Bound  and  teret  like  a  globe.'  Fo- 
therby. 

Terete  (te-ref),  a.  [L.  teres,  teretis,  rounded 
off—  properly,  rubbed  off—  from  ten,  to  rub.] 
Cylindrical  and  smooth  ;  long  and  round; 
columnar,  as  some  stems  of  plants 

Teretous  t  (te-re'tus),  a.  Terete.  '  Teretous 
or  long  round  leaves.'  Sir  T  Browne 

Tergal  (ter'gal),  a.    [L.  tergum,  the  back.] 
In  anat.  pertaining  to  the  back;  dorsal. 
' 


.  . 

Tergant  (ter'gant),  a.    [From  L.  tergum,  the 
back.]    In  her.  showing  the  back  part;  as, 


.  .  ar;  as, 

an  eagle  tergant  displayed,  an  eagle  dis- 
played showing  the  back.  Called  also  Ter- 
giant  and  Recitrsant. 

Tergemlnal,  Tergemlnate  (ter-jem'in-al, 
ter-jem'in-at  ),  a.  [See  TERQEMINOUS.] 
Thrice  double  ;  specifically,  in  bat.  applied 
to  a  leaf  having  a  forked  petiole  which  is 
subdivided. 

Tergeminoua  (ter-jem'in-us),  a.  [L.  tergem- 
inus  —  ter,  thrice,  and  gerninus,  twin-born, 
double.]  Thrice  double;  three-paired;  ter- 
geminate. 

Tergiant  (ter'ji-ant),  a.    Same  as  Tergant. 

Tergiferous  (ter-jif'er-us),  <i.  [L.  tergum. 
the  liack,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Carrying  or 
bearing  upon  the  back.—  Tergiferous  plants, 
such  as  bear  their  seeds  on  the  back  of  their 
leaves,  as  ferns.  Called  also  Dorsiferous. 

Tergiversate  (ter'ji-ver-sat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp. 
tergiversated;  ppr.  tergiversating.  [L.  ter- 
giversor,  tergiversatus,  to  turn  one's  back, 
to  shift—  tergum,  the  back,  and  verso,  intens. 
of  uerto,  to  turn.]  To  shift;  to  practise 
evasion;  to  make  use  of  shifts  or  subter- 
fuges. Cudworth. 

Tergiversation  (ter'ji-ver-sa"shon),   n 

1.  The  act  of  tergiversating;  a  shifting;  shift; 
subterfuge;  evasion. 

Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  confer- 
ences, as  being  more  free  from  passion  and  terri-ver- 
*«""'•  Bramhalt. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  or  of  turning  one's 
back  upon  one's  opinions  ;  the  act  of  turn- 
ing against  a  cause  formerly  advocated; 
fickleness  of  conduct. 

.  The  colonel,  after  all  his  tergiversation,  lost  his  life 
m  the  king's  service.  Clarendon. 

"Whilst  Amelia  did  not  in  the  least  deplore  . 
Mr.  Peel's  late  extraordinary  tergiversation  in  the 
fatal  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  &c.  Thackeray. 

Tergiversator  (Wr'ji-ver-sat-er),  n.    One 

who  practises  tergiversation 
Tergum  (ter-gum),  n.    [L.,  the  back.]    In 

Crustacea,  the  convex  upper  plate  of  each 

segment. 


Terin  t  (te'rin),  n.  [Fr.  tarin.1  A  kind  of 
singing  bird  ;  a  siskin.  Co/grave.  Written 
also  Titrhi 

Term  (term),  n.  [Fr.  (crate,  an  end,  word, 
speech,  period,  Ac.,  from  L.  tern, /,,/>.•<.  a 
boundary  (whence  teruiinn/.  fen/iinate,&c.); 
akin  to  Or.  trnitii,  boundary,  limit;  from 
same  root  as  L.  tranx,  E.  throixjlt  ]  1.  A 
limit;  abound  or  boundary;  the  extremity 
of  anything;  that  which  limits  its  extent. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation,  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries.  Baton. 

2.  The  tinie  for  which  anything  lasts ;  any 
limited  time;  a  time  or  period  fixed  in  some 
way;  as,  the  term  of  five  years;  the  term  of 
life.     '  Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk 
the  night.'    Shalr. 

To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars, 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  more.     Tennyson. 

3.  In  universities  and  colleges,  the  period 
during  which  instruction  is  regularly  given 
to  students.     At  Cambridge  there  are  three 
terms  in  the  university  year,  viz.  Michael- 
mas or  October  term,  Lent  or  January  term, 
and  Easter  or  midsummer  term.   At  Oxford 
there  are  four  terms,  viz.  Michaelmas,  Hil- 
ary. Easter,  and  Trinity. —  4.  The  time  in 
which  a  law  court  is  held  or  is  open  for  the 
trial  of  causes.    In  England  the  law  terms 
were  four  in  number,  viz.  Hilary  term,  be- 
ginning on  the  llth  and  ending  on  the  31st 
January;  Easter  term,  beginning  on  the  15th 
April  and  ending  on  the  8th  May ;  Trinity 
term,  beginning  on  the  22d  May  and  end- 
ing on  the  12th  June;  Michaelmas  term,  be- 
ginning on  the  2d  and  ending  on  the  25th 
November.    The  other  portions  of  the  year 
were  termed  vacation.   By  section  28  of  the 
Judicature  Act,  1S73,  the  division  of  the 
legal  year  into  terms  was  abolished  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  administration  of  justice;  and 
by  the  act  1875  the  terms  are  to  be  super- 
seded for  this  purpose  by  the  'sittings 'of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  'sittings'  in 
London  and  Middlesex  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice. —5.  In  law,  an  estate  or  interest 
in  land  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  fixed  period,  or 
the  period  itself:  called  more  fully  term  of 
years,  term  for  years.    In  Scots  law,  term  is 
a  certain  time  fixed  by  authority  of  a  court, 
within  which  a  party  is  allowed  to  establish 
by  evidence  his  averment.  —  6.  A  day  on 
which  rent  or  interest  is  payable.     In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  there  are  four  days  in 
the  year  which  are  called  terms,  or  more 
commonly  quarter-days,  and  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  settling  of  rents,  viz.  Lady 
Day,    March    25 ;    Midsummer,   June    24 ; 
Michaelmas  Day,  September  29;  Christmas, 
December  25.   The  terms  in  Scotland  corre- 
sponding to  these  are  Candlemas,  February 
2;  Whitsunday,  May  15;  Lammas,  August  1; 
Martinmas,    November   11.     In   Scotland 
houses  are  let  from  28th  May  for  a  year  or  a 
period  of  years.    The  legal  terms  in  Scot- 
land for  the  payment  of  rent  or  interest  are 
Whitsunday,   15th    May,   and    Martinmas, 
November  11,  and  these  days  (or  the  corre- 
sponding days  Old  Style)  are  what  are  most 
commonly  known  as  terms.— 7.  A  word  by 
which  something  fixed  and  definite  is  ex- 
pressed; a  word  having  a  definite  and  spe- 
cific meaning,  and  naming  or  characterizing 
some  person,  thing,  act,  quality,  <Src. ;  par- 
ticularly, a  word  having  a  technical  mean- 
ing ;  as,  a  technical  term;  terms  of  science 
and  art;  philosophical  terms;  termsof  abuse. 

Had  the  Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar,  it  would 
have  been  necessary,  from  the  many  terms  of  art 
required  in  trade  and  in  war,  to  have  made  great  ad- 
ditions to  it.  S-wift. 

8.  pi.  In  a  general  way,  words;  language. 

A  fool ; 

Who  .  .  .  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool.  ShaA. 
God  at  last 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied ; 

Though  in  mysterious  terms.  Milton. 

9.  pi.  Conditions;  stipulations;  propositions 
stated  and  offered  for  acceptance. 

If  we  can  make  our  peace 

Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute.    Skak. 
On  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir.    Dryden. 

10.  pi.  Relative  position;  relation;  footing; 
as,  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  a  person. 

'Tis  not  well 

That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.  Sliafc. 

11.  pi.  State;  situation;  circumstances. 

The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous.  Shak. 

Shakspere  uses  terms  often  in  a  loose  peri- 
phrastical  way;  as,  'To  keep  the  terms  of 
my  honour  precise '— that  is,  all  that  con- 


cerns  my  honour;  'In  terms  of  choice 
I  am  not  solely  led  by  nice  direction  of  a 
maiden's  eye'— that  is,  with  respect  to  the 
choice.  In  other  eases  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  point,  particular  feature,  peculiar- 
ity; as,  'All  terms  of  pity.'  — 12.  In  logic, 
the  expression  in  language  of  the  notion 
obtained  in  an  act  of  apprehension.  Terms 
are  divided  into  simple,  singular,  ^;m<  v- 
sal,  common,  univocal,  equivocal. analogous, 
abstract,  concrete,  A'c.  A  syllogism  con- 
sists of  three  terms,  the  major,  the  minor, 
and  the  middle.  The  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion is  called  the  major  term,  because  it 
is  the  most  general,  and  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion  is  called  the  minor  term,  because 
it  is  less  general.  These  are  called  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  the  third  term,  introduced  as 
a  common  measure  between  them,  is  called 
the  mean  or  middle  term.— 13.  In  arch,  a 
pedestal  widening  towards  the  top,  where 
it  merges  into  a  bust;  a  terminal  figure. 
See  TERMINUS.— 14.  In  geom.  the  extreme  of 
any  magnitude,  or  that  which  limits  or 
bounds  its  extent;  as,  the  terms  of  a  line 
are  points;  the  terms  of  a  superficies,  lines; 
the  terms  of  a  solid,  superficies.— 15.  In  alg. 
a  member  of  a  compound  quantity,  as  a  in 
a+b,  or  ab  in  ab+cd.  Hence  the  terms  of 
any  compound  quantity  are  the  several 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  signs  +,  plus,  or 
-.minus.  T\msa''b*x1-2abx:>+  ^/ab.x* 
is  a  compound  quantity,  consisting  of  three 
terms.— Terms  of  an  equation,  the  several 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  connected  by 
the  signs  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Thus 
x3-6x'-  +  Ux-6=0  is  an  equation  consist- 
ing of  four  terms.— Terms  of  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  that  frac- 
tion.— Terms  of  a  proportion  or  progression, 
the  several  separate  quantities  of  which  the 
proportion  or  progression  consists. — Terms 
of  a  ratio,  the  antecedent  and  consequent 
of  that  ratio.— 16.  pi.  In  med.  the  monthly 
uterine  secretion  of  females.— 17.  In  ship- 
building, a  piece  of  carved  work  placed 
under  each  end  of  the  taffrail  and  extending 
to  the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony.  Called  also 
Term-piece. —To  make  terms,  to  come  to  an 
agreement. —To  come  to  terms,  to  agree ;  to 
come  to  an  agreement. — To  bring  to  terms, 
to  reduce  to  submission  or  to  conditions.— 
SYN.  Limit,  bound,  boundary,  condition, 
stipulation,  period,  session,  word,  vocable, 
expression. 

Term  (term),  v.  t.  To  name ;  to  call ;  to  de- 
nominate. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe, 
'imaginary  space.'  Locke. 

She  sends  her  compliments,  and  says  she  doesn't 
on  the  whole  wish  to  term  you  unreasonable,  and  she 
agrees.  Dickens. 

Termagancy  (ter'ma-gan-si).  71.  [From  ter- 
magant. ]  Trie  state  or  quality  of  being  ter- 
magant; turbulence;  tumultuousness;  as,  a 
violent  tcnitagnncy  of.  temper. 

Termagant  (tertna-gant),  n.  [0.  Fr.  Ter- 
vagant,  It.  Tenagante,  Tricagante  ;  pro- 
bably a  name  of  Eastern  origin  brought 
over  by  the  Crusaders.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
fabled  deity  of  the  Mohammedans  men- 
tioned by  old  writers,  and  introduced  into 
the  moralities  or  other  shows,  in  which 
he  figured  as  a  most  violent  and  turbu- 
lent personage.  'And  oftentimes  by  Ter- 
magant and  Mahound  swore.'  Spenser. 

I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing 
Termagant:  it  outherods  Herod.  Shak. 

2.  t  A  turbulent,  brawling  person,  male  or 
female.  '  This  terrible  termagant,  this 
Nero,  this  Pharaoh.'  Bale.— 3.  A  boister- 
ous, brawling,  turbulent  woman  ;  a  shrew; 
a  virago. 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire.  Well,  said  he, 
thou  art  a  brave  termagant.  Tatter. 

Termagant  (ter'ma-gant),  a.  [See  the 
noun.  ]  Violent ;  turbulent ;  boisterous  or 
furious;  quarrelsome;  scolding. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot,  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Shak. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal, 
profligate  wench.  Arbuthnat, 

Termagantly  (tertna-gant-li),  adv.  In  a 
termagant,  turbulent,  or  scolding  manner. 

Termer  (term'er),  n.  1.  One  who  travels  to 
attend  a  court  term ;  one  who  resorted  to 
London  in  term  time  only  for  the  sake  of 
tricks  to  be  practised  or  intrigues  to  be 
carried  on  at  that  period,  the  law  terms 
being  formerly  the  great  times  of  resort  to 
London  not  only  for  business  but  pleasure. 
Xares.— 2.  In  law,  same  as  Termor  (which 
see). 
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Termes  (to  ""••".  ,i.   i>i.  Termites  ( 
ini-tez).     A  neuroptermis  insect,  one  of  the 
ti-rmites.     See  TKKMITES. 
Term-fee  { trrm'fe ),  n.    In  law,  a  fee  or 
i .  rtain  sum  charged  to  a  suitor  for  each 
tt-rm  his  cause  is  in  court. 
Terminable  (tei'min-a-hl),  a.    Capable  of 
being  terminated  ;  limitable  ;  coming  to  an 
end  after  a  certain  term;  as,  a  terminable 
annuity. 
Terminableness  (ter'mm-a-bl-nes),  n.   The 

•  U-inu'  terminable. 

Terminal  (tor'min-al),  a.  [From  L.  trr- 
muiuti.  See  TERM.  ]  1.  Relating  to  a  bound- 
ary or  termination;  relating  to  or  forming 
the  end  or  extremity;  specifically,  in  bot. 
growing  at  the  end  of  a  branch  or  stem;  ter- 
minating: as,  a  terminal  peduncle,  flower,  or 
spike.  —  Terminal  stigma,  a  stigma  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  style. — 2.  In  logic,  constituted 
by  or  relating  to  a  term.  —  Terminal  Jignre. 
See  TERMINUS,  3  —  Terminal  velocity,  in  the 
theory  of  projectiles,  the  greatest  velocity 
which  a  body  can  acquire  by  falling  freely 
through  the  air,  the  limit  being  arrived  at 
when  the  increase  of  the  atmospheric  re- 
sistance becomes  equal  to  the  increase  of 
the  force  of  gravity.— Terminal  value  and 
terminal  form,  in  math,  the  last  and  most 
complete  value  or  form  given  to  an  expres- 
sion. 

Terminal  (ter'min-al),  n.  That  which  ter- 
minates; the  extremity;  the  end;  especially, 
m  elect,  the  clamping-screw  at  each  end  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  used  for  connecting  it  with 
the  wires  which  complete  the  circuit. 
Terminalia  (ter-mi-na'li-a),  n.  I.  pi.  In 
Rom.  onfia  festivals  celebrated  annually  in 
honour  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries. 
They  took  place  on  the  23d  of  February. — 
2.  [From  the  leaves  being  crowded  together 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.)  As  a  noun  in  the 
sing,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Combre- 
tacese.  The  species  consist  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  spar- 
ingly represented  in  tropical  America.  T. 
a,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 


Terminalia  Catappa. 

yields  a  gum-resin  similar  to  benzoin.  T. 
vernix,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  abounds  in 
a  resinous  juice  used  as  a  varnish.  The  bark 
and  leaves  of  T.  Catappa,  a  West  Indian 
species,  yield  a  black  pigment.  Indian  ink 
is  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  this  tree. 
The  astringent  fruits  of  several  of  the  spe- 
cies have  long  been  used  in  India  for  tanning 
and  dyeing  purposes,  and  are  now  largely 
imported  into  Britain  under  the  name  of 
rayrobalans.  The  principal  myrobalans  are 
the  Belleric  and  Chebulic,  the  former  the 
fruit  of  T.  Bellerica,  the  latter  of  T.  Chebula. 
With  alum  they  give  adurable  yellow  colour, 
and  with  the  addition  of  iron  an  excellent 
permanent  black. 

Terminate  (ter'min-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  ter- 
minated; ppr.  terminating.  [L.  termino, 
terminatum.  to  bound,  to  terminate.  See 
TERM.]  1.  To  bound;  to  limit;  to  form  the 
extreme  point  or  side  of;  to  set  a  boundary 
or  limit  to ;  as,  to  terminate  a  surface  by  a 
line. 

She  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Which  terminated  all.  Byroti. 

2.  To  end;  to  put  an  end  to;  as,  to  terminate 
a  controversy;  a  fever  terminated  his  life  — 

3.  To  complete;  to  perfect;  to  put  the  clos- 
ing or  finishing  touch  to. 

During  this  interval  of  calm  and  prosperity  he 
(Michael  Angelo)  terminated  two  figures  of  slaves, 


destined  for  the  tomb,  in  an  incomparable  stvle  o 
art.  y.  S.  Har/ani. 

SYN.  To  complete,  perfect,  finish,  close,  end, 
bound,  limit. 

Terminate  (ter'min-at),  r.  i.  1.  To  be  limited 
in  space  by  a  point,  line,  or  surface;  to  stop 

short:  to  end. 

The  left  extremity  of  the  stomach  is  bifid,  and  ttr. 
triiiintts  in  two  round  cul-de-sacs.  Owtt 

2.  To  end ;  to  close ;  to  come  to  a  limit  in 
time. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs  and  efficacy, 
ttr»iin,ite  on  this  side  heaven.  South. 

Terminate  (ter'min-at).  a.  Capable  of  com- 
ing to  an  end:  limit. M:  boimded;  as,  a  ter- 
minate decimal.  A  terminate  number  is  an 
integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a  vulgar  frac- 
tion. See  IXTERMINATE. 

Termination  (ter-mi-na'shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  terminating;  the  act  of  limiting  01 
setting  bounds;  the  act  of  ending  or  con- 
cluding.— 2.  Bound;  limit  in  space  or  ex  tent; 
as,  the  termination  of  a  line. — 3.  End  in  time 
or  existence;  as,  the  termination  of  the  year 
or  of  life;  the  termination  of  happiness. 
'  The  termination  of  the  schism. '  Bottom.  — 
4.  In  gram,  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word;  the 
part  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an  in- 
flected word;  the  syllable  or  letter  that  ends 
a  word. — 5  End;  conclusion;  completion; 
issue;  result;  as,  the  affair  was  brought  to 
a  happy  termination. — 6.  Last  purpose  or 
design.  [Rare.]— 7. t  Word;  term. 

She  speaks,  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs;  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect  to  the  north 
star.  Shak. 

Terminational  (ter-mi-na'shon-al),  a.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  forming  a  termination; 
forming  the  end  or  concluding  syllable. 
"The  sense  is  expressed  by  terminational 
or  other  modifications.'  Craik. 

Terminative  (tcr'min-at-iv),  a.  Tending 
or  serving  to  terminate ;  definitive ;  ab- 
solute; not  relative. 

This  objective,  MTVHlMMvpnMBBI  flows  from  the 
fecundity  of  the  divine  nature.  Bf.  Rust. 

Terminatively  (ter'min-at-iv-li),  adv.  In  a 
terminative  manner;  absolutely;  so  as  not 
to  respect  anything  else.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Terminator  (ter'min-at-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  terminates.— 2.  Inattron.  the 
dividing  line  between  the  enlightened  and 
the  unenlightened  part  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  the  moon. 

Terminatpry  ( tertnin-a-to-ri ),  a.  Bound- 
ing; limiting;  terminating. 

Terminet  (ter'min),  v.t.  To  terminate. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Terminer  (ter'min-er),  n.  In  law,  a  deter- 
mining: as,  in  oyer  and  tenniner.  See  OVER. 

Terminism  (tei'min-izm),  n.  i.  in  philot. 
same  as  Nominalism. — 2.  In  Uteol.  the  doc- 
trine that  God  has  assigned  to  every  one  a 
term  of  repentance  during  which  his  salva- 
tion must  be  wrought  out 

Terminist  (ter'min-ist),  ».  An  upholder 
of  the  doctrines  included  under  the  term 
terminism;  specifically,  in  eccles.  hist,  one 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  maintain  that 
God  has  fixed  a  certain  term  for  the  proba- 
tion of  particular  persons,  during  which 
time  they  have  the  offer  of  grace,  but  after 
which  God  no  longer  wills  their  salvation. 

Terminological  (ter'min-6  loj"ik-al),  o.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  terminology. 

Terminologically  (ter'min-6-loj"ik-al-li), 
adv.  In  a  terminological  manner;  in  the 
way  of  terminology. 

He  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  an  historical 
knowledge  of  the  human  machine,  and  who  can  only 
distinguish  terminolcgically  and  locally  the  coarser 
wheefs  of  this  piece  of  intellectual  clockwork  may 
be,  perhaps,  idolized  by  the  mob;  but  he  will  never 
raise  the  Hippocratic  art  above  the  narrow  sphere  of 
a  mere  bread-earning  craft.  Dr.  Forbes  IVinsltrw. 

Terminology  (ter-mi-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Fr.  ter- 
minologie,  from  L  terminus,  a  limit  (in  this 
word,  however,  having  the  meaning  of  term 
or  appellation),  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.  ] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  technical  terms; 
teaching  or  theory  regarding  the  proper  use 
of  terms. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  these  difficult 
noble  inquiries  as  having  nothing  in  view  beyond 
ascertaining  the  conventional  meaning  of  a  name. 
They  are  inquiries  to  determine  not  so  much  what  is 
as  what  should  be  the  meaning  of  a  name,  which, 
like  other  practical  questions  of  terminolorv,  re- 
quires, &c.  y  s.  MM. 

2.  Collectively,  the  terms  used  in  any  art. 
science,  and  the  like;  nomenclature;  as,  the 
terminology  of  botany.     It  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  the  terms  employed  to  describe 
the  characters  of  things  as  distinguished 


fmm  nomenclature.     Sue  under  NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 

A  scientific  observer  must  be  not  only  familiar  with 
the.-  tfrfnitielogy  of  his  science,  and  be  able  to  apply  its 
technical  terms  readily  to  the  proper  objects,  but  he 
ought  likewise  to  have  acquired  that  delicacy,  rapid- 
ity, and  correctness  of  discernment  which  th*  habit  ot" 
observation,  combined  with  knowledge,  can  alone 
confer.  Sir  G.  C.  /.en'ir. 

Terminthus  (ter-min'thus),  n.  [Gr.  ternnn- 
thos.j  In  mid.  an  old  term  for  a  sort  of  car- 
buncle, spreading  in  the  shape  and  assum- 
ing the  figure  and  blackish-green  colour  of 
the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree. 
Terminus  (ter'min-ua),  n.  pi.  Termini  (ter'- 
miu-f).  [L.  See  TERM.]  1.  A  boundary ;  a 
limit;  a  stone  or  other  mark  raised  for  mark- 
ing the  boundary  of 
a  property.  —  2.  The 
Rinnan  deity  that  pre- 
sided over  boundaries 
or  landmarks.  He 
was  represented  with 
a  human  head,  with- 
out feet  or  arms,  to  in- 
timate that  he  never 
moved  wherever  he 
was  placed.— 3.  A  bust 
or  figure  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  human 
body,  terminating  in  a 
downwardly  tapering 
block;  a  pillar  statue; 
a  half  statue  or  bust, 
not  placed  upon  but 
incorporated  with, and 
as  it  were  immedi- 
ately springing  out  of 
the  square  pillar 
which  serves  as  its 
pedestal.  Termini  are 
employed  as  pillars, 
balusters,  or  detached 
ornaments  for  niches, 
&c.  Called  also  Term 
and  Tertninal  Figure.—  4.  The  extreme  sta- 
tion at  either  end  of  a  railway  or  important 
section  of  a  railway. 

Termitarium  (ter-mi-ta'ri-um),  n.  pi.  Ter- 
mitaria  (ter-mi-ta'ri-a).  The  hillock  or 
residence  of  the  termite  or  white  ant.  See 
TERMITES. 

Termitary  (ter'mi-ta-ri),  n.  The  domicile 
of  a  community  of  termites;  a  termitarium. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Sichol&on. 

Termite  (tei-'mit),  n.  A  white  ant.  See  TER- 
MITES 

Termites,  Termitidae  (tertnl-tez,  ter-mit'i- 
de),  n.  pi.  [L.  termes,  termitis,  a  wood- worm.  ] 
A  family  of  neuropterous  insects,  known  by 
the  name  of  white  ants,  corresponding  with 
the  Linnsean  genus  Termes.  These  insects 
have  little  affinity  with  the  true  ants,  which 
are  hymenopterous,  although  they  resemble 
them  in  their  mode  of  life.  They  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  tropics,  and  are  found  very 
plentifully  in  Western  Africa.  They  unite  in 
societies,  building  their  dwellings  on  the 
ground,  in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  cones,  10 
or  12  feet  high.  These  dwellings,  which  are 
so  firmly  cemented  as  to  be  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  three  or  four  men,  are  di- 
vided off  into  several  apartments  as  maga- 
zines, chambers,  galleries,  &c.  Every  colony 
of  termites  consists  of  a  king  and  queen,  b<  >th 
of  which  are  much  larger  than  the  other 
members  of  the  colony,  and  of  workers  and 
soldiers,  which  are  without  wings.  The  king 
and  queen  are  the  parents  of  the  colony,  and 
are  constantly  kept  together,  attended  by  a 
detachment  of  workers,  in  a  large  chamber 
in  the  heart  of  the  hive,  surrounded  by 


Terminal  Statue  of  Pan, 
British  Museum. 


Termes  bellicosus. 


f.  Perfect  winged  insect,  reduced  in  size. 

stronger  walls  than  the  other  cells.  The 
queen  is  always  gravid,  the  abdomen  being 
enormously  distended  with  eggs,  which,  as 
they  are  dropped,  relays  of  workers  receive 
and  convey  in  their  mouths  to  the  minor 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       m8,  met,  hSr;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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cells  throughout  the  hive.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season  a  number  of  winged  in- 
sects, both  male  and  female,  is  produced} 


Dwellings  of  Termites. 

the  wings  bavins,  in  order  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  insect,  transverse  seams 
across  the  roots,  dividing  the  nervures. 
These  insects  when  mature  leave  the  hive 
and  fly  abroad,  afterwards  shedding  the 
wings  by  means  of  the  seams  referred  to, 
and  becoming  the  kings  and  queens  of  fu- 
ture colonies.  The  soldiers  and  workers, 
both  neuter,  or  of  no  fully  developed  sex, 
and  differing  merely  in  the  armature  of  the 
head,  are  distinct  animals  from  the  moment 
they  leave  the  egg,  the  young  differing  from 
the  adult  of  the  same  class  only  in  size.  The 
duties  of  the  workers  are  to  build  the  habi- 
tations, make  covered  roads,  nurse  the 
young,  attend  on  the  king  and  queen,  and 
secure  the  exit  of  the  mature  winged  in- 
sects, while  to  the  soldiers,  whose  mandi- 
bles are  powerfully  developed  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  committed  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity, which  duty  they  perform  with  both 
system  and  desperate  courage.  There  are 
many  species  of  termites,  all  of  which  are 
fearfully  destructive  to  wood.  They  have 
been  known  to  destroy  the  whole  woodwork 
of  a  house  in  a  single  season. 

Termitlnae  (ter-mi-trne),n.  pi.  A  division  of 
Neuroptera,  including  the  termites  or  white 
ants. 

Termless  (termles),  a.  Having  no  term  or 
end;  unlimited;  boundless;  endless. 

These  betraying  lights  look  not  up  towards  term- 
less joys,  nor  clown  towards  endless  sorrows. 

Rnieigh. 

Termly  (termli),  a.  Occurring  every  term; 
as,  'termly  fee.'  Bacon. 

Termly  (term'li),  ado.  Term  by  term;  every 
term;  as,  a  fee  termly  given.  Bacon. 

Termonology  (ter-mo-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
termon,  termonos,  an  end  or  boundary,  and 
logos,  discourse.  ]  A  word  proposed  to  be 
used  for  terminology,  the  latter  being  ob- 
jected to  as  a  hybrid. 

Termor  (term'or),  n.  In  law,  one  who  has 
an  estate  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

Term-piece  (term'pes),  n.    See  TERM,  15. 

Tern  (tern),  n.  [Dan.  terne,  Icel.  therna,  a 
tern,  a  sea-swallow.]  A  common  name  of 
certain  natatorial  birds  of  the  gull  family 
(Laridee),  constituting  the  genus  Sterna,  by 
some  naturalists  made  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family  Steruidte.  From  their  manner  of 


Lesser  Tern  (Sterna 


Ufa), 


flight,  forked  tail,  and  size  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  sea-swallows.  They  are 
constantly  on  the  wing,  skimming  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  preying  on  small  fishes 
and  other  animals.  Many  of  them  are  birds 
of  passage,  all  which  appear  in  Britain  being 
merely  summer  visitants.  There  are  several 
species,  as  the  great  or  common  tern  or  sea- 


swullnw  (.s'.  hi, -mutt.)),  the  black  tern,  the 
roseate  tern,  the  lesser  tern  (S.  minuta),  &c. 

Tern  (tern),  a.  [L.  terni,  three  each,  from 
ttvii,  three.]  Threefold;  consisting  of  three: 
chiefly  used  in  botany.— Tern  leawn  (fi>lin 
terna),  leaves  in  threes,  or  three  by  three; 
three  in  each  whorl  or  set. — Tern  peduncles, 
three  growing  together  from  the  same  axil. 
— Tern  Jloioers,  flowers  growing  three  ami 
three  together. 

Tern  (tern),  n.  That  which  consists  of  three 
things  or  numbers  together;  specifically,  a 
prize  in  a  lottery  gained  by  drawing  three 
favourable  numbers,  or  the  three  numbers 
themselves. 

She'd  win  a  fern  in  Thursday's  lottery, 

K,  R.  Browning. 

Ternary  (ter'na-ri),  a.  [L.  terminus,  of 
three.  See  TERN.]  Proceeding  by  threes; 
consisting  of  three :  applied  to  things  ar- 
ranged in  order  by  threes;  thus  a  flower  is 
said  to  have  a  ternary  division  of  its  parts 
when  it  has  three  sepals,  three  petals,  three 
stamens,  &c.  The  ternary  number,  in  an- 
tiquity, was  esteemed  a  symbol  of  perfec- 
tion, and  held  in  great  veneration.— Ter- 
nary compounds,  in  chem.  combinations  of 
binary  compounds  with  each  other,  as  of 
sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt. 
The  term  ternary  is  also  applied  to  any 
chemical  substance  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments. 

Ternary  (ter'na-ri),  n.  The  number  three; 
group  of  three. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endea- 
vours to  tell  something.  yohnson. 

Teraate  (ter'nat),  a.  [L.L.  tematu-s,  from 
terni,  three  each.]  Arranged  in  threes;  char- 
acterized by  an  arrangement  of  parts  by 
threes ;  in  bot.  a  term  applied  especially 
when  leaflets  are  grouped  in  threes;  as,  a 
ternate  leaf,  one  that  has  three  leaflets  on  a 


\* 


i,  Ternate  Leaf.  a.Biternate  Leaf.  3,Triternate  Leaf. 

petiole,  as  in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble, 
&c.  If  the  three  divisions  of  a  ternate  leaf 
become  farther  subdivided  into  three  leaf- 
lets each  the  leaf  is  biternate,  and  a  still 
farther  subdivision  produces  a  triternate 
leaf,  as  shown  in  accompanying  cut. 

Ternately  (ter'nat-li),  adv.  In  a  ternate 
manner. 

Ternato- pinnate  (ter/na-t6-pin"at),  a.  In 
bot.  applied  to  secondary  petioles,  on  the 
sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are  attached, 
which  proceed  in  threes  from  the  summit  of 
a  common  petiole. 

Terne-plate  (tern'plat).  n.  A  thin  iron 
plate  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
lead.  Weale. 

Ternlon  (ter'ni-on),  n.  Same  as  Ternary. 
'Disposing  them  into  ternions  of  three  gen- 
eral hierarchies.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Terastro3rniacese(tern-8tre'mi-a"se-e),n.pZ. 
[In  honour  of  Ternstrom,  a  Swedish  natu- 
ralist.] A  nat.  order  of  polypetalous  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  usually  coria- 
ceous leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  generally  white,  and  are  arranged  in 
axillary  or  terminal  peduncles,  articulated 
at  the  base.  This  order  is  one  of  great  eco- 
nomical importance,  as  it  includes  the 
genus  Thea,  from  which  the  teas  of  com- 
merce are  obtained.  The  favourite  garden 
camellia  also  belongs  to  it.  The  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  are  principally  inha- 
bitants of  Asia  and  America. 

Terpodion  (ter-po'di-on),  n.  [Gr.  terpo,  to 
delight,  and  ode,  a  song.]  A  musical  keyed 
instrument,  invented  by  John  David  Busch- 
mann  of  Hamburg  about  1816,  resembling 
a  pianoforte  in  appearance,  but  producing 
notes  from  blocks  of  wood  struck  with 
hammers.  The  sound  could  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure. 

Terpsichore  (terp-sik'6-re),n.  [Greek  name, 
fromterpo  (fut.  terpso),todelight,andcAoros, 
dancing,]  In  Greek  myth,  one  of  the  Muses, 


the  inventress  and  patroness  of  the  art  of 
dancing  and  lyrical  poetry.  She  is  generally 
represented  with  a  lyre,  having  seven  strings, 
or  a  plectrum  in 
the  hand,  some* 
times  in  the  act 
>f  dancing,  and 
i-mwned  with 
(lowers. 

Terpsicfcqrean 
( terp'si-ko-re"an  ), 
a.  Relating  to 
Terpsichore,  the 
muse  who  pre- 
sided over  dainr- 
ing  and  lyrical 
poetry  ;  as,  the 
Terpmcnarean  art, 
that  is,  dancing. 
Terra  (terYa),  n. 
The  Latin  word 
for  earth  or  the 
earth. — Terra  ca- 
riosa.  Tripoli  or 
rut  ten  -  stone.  — 
Terra  firma,  firm 
or  solid  earth ; 
dry  land,  in  op- 
position to  water; 


Terpsichore.— Antique  statue 
in  the  Vatican. 


mainland,  a  continent,  in  opposition  to  in 
sular  territories.— Terra  incognita,  an  un- 
known or  unexplored  region.  —  Terra  japoni- 
ca,  catechu,  a  substance  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  a  species  of  acacia :  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  kind  of  earth  from  Japan, hence 
the  name.— Terra  nera  (black  earth),  a  na- 
tive, unctuous  pigment,  used  by  the  ancient 
artists  in  fresco,  oil,  and  tempera  painting.— 
Terra  nobilis,  an  old  name  for  the  diamond. 
— Terra  ponderosa,  barytes,  or  heavy-spar 
(which  nee).  — Terra  di  Sienna.  See  SIENNA. 
— Terra  sigiUata,OT  Terra  lernnia,  Lemnian 
earth.  See  under  LEMNIAN.— Term  verde, 
green  earth,  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of 
native  green  earth  used  as  pigments  in  paint- 
ing, one  obtained  near  Verona,  the  other  in 
Cyprus.  The  former,  which  is  very  useful 
in  landscape-painting  in  oil,  is  a  siliceous 
earth  coloured  by  the  protoxide  of  iron,  of 
which  it  contains  about  20per  cent. 

Terrace  (ter'aa),  n.  [Fr.  terrasse,  a  terrace, 
earthwork,  from  L.L.  terracia,  terrace,  from 
L.  terra,  earth.]  1.  A  raised  level  space  or 
platform  of  earth,  supported  on  one  or  more 
sides  by  masonry,  a  bank  of  turf,  or  the  like, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  gardens,  where  they 
are  designed  for  cultivation,  promenading, 
&c.~ 2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery.  Holland. 
3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  the  case 
of  Oriental  and  Spanish  houses.— 4.  A  street 
or  row  of  houses  running  along  the  face  or 
top  of  a  slope:  often  applied  arbitrarily  to 
ordinary  streets  or  ranges  of  houses. 

Terrace  (tei'as),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  terraced; 
ppr.  terracing.  To  form  into  a  terrace;  to 
furnish  with  a  terrace. 

Methinks  the  grove  of  Baal  I  see 

In  terrac'd  stages  mount  up  high.         Dyer. 

Terra-COtta  (ter'ra-kot'ta),  n.  [It.,  lit. 
cooked  or  baked  clay  or  earth;  L.  terra  cocta, 
cooked  earth;  Fr.  terre-cuite.]  A  mixture 
of  fine  clay  and  fine-grained  white  sand,  as 
that  from  Reigate,  or  calcined  flints,  with 
pulverized  potsherds  or  crushed  pottery, 
first  slowly  air-tlried,  then  baked  in  a  kiln 
to  the  hardness  of  stone,  much  used  in  an- 
cient and  modern  architecture  for  decora- 
tions, statues,  figures,  vases,  and  the  like. 

Terra-Cultural  (ter-ra-kul'tur-al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  terra-culture ;  agricultural. 
[Rare.] 

Terra-Culture  (ter'ra-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  terra, 
the  earth,  and  cultura,  culture.]  Cultivation 
of  the  earth;  agriculture.  [Rare.] 

Terrae-ftllus  (ter're-fli-i-us),  n.  [L.,  son  of 
the  earth.]  1.  A  humorous  designation  of  a 
person  of  obscure  birth  or  of  low  origin. — 
2.  In  former  times,  a  scholar  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  appointed  to  make  jesting 
satirical  speeches,  and  who  often  indulged 
in  considerable  license  in  his  treatment  of 
the  authorities  of  the  university. 

Terraneous  (te-ra'ne-us),  a.  [L.  terra,  the 
earth.]  In  bot.  growing  on  land. 

Terrapene  (teiya-pen),n.   Same  as  Terrapin. 

Terrapin  (ter'a-pin),  n.  [Origin  unknown.] 
The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  fresh- 
water or  tide-water  tortoises  constituting 
the  family  Emydee,  distinguished  by  a  horny 
beak, a  shield  covered  with  epidermic'  plates, 
and  feet  partly  webbed.  They  are  active  in 
their  habits,  swimming  well  and  moving 
with  greater  agility  on  land  than  the  land- 
tortoises.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  and 
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warmer  temperate  countries,  many  lii-ini; 
natives  of  North  America.  They  feed  on 
vegetables,  and  also  on  flsh.  reptiles,  and 
other  aquatic  animals.  Their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed.  One  species,  called  the  salt-water 
terrapin  (.ValaMemys  cuncenlrica),  is  very 
abundant  in  the  salt-water  marshes  around 
Charlestown,  and  is  brought  to  market  in 
immense  numbers  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. The  chicken  tortoise  (Emi/s  reticu- 
laria),  so  named  from  its  flavour,  is  also  an 
esteemed  American  species. 

Terraquean(tt?r-ak'we-an),a.  Terraqueous. 
•This  tei-nniuean  globe.'  ilacmillan's  May. 
(Bare.  ] 

Terraqueous  (ter-ak'we-us),  a.  [L.  terra, 
land,  and  aqua,  water.]  Consisting  of  land 
and  water,  as  the  globe  or  earth. 

The  grand  terraqueous  spectacle 
From  centre  to  circumference  unveiled. 

ll'ordsiuorth. 

Terrart  (ter'rar),  n.  A  register  of  lands;  a 
terrier  (of  land).  Cowell. 

Terras  (ter-ras1),  n.  [Fr.  terasse.  See  TER- 
RACE.] In  her.  the  representation  of  a  piece 
of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  base,  and 
generally  vert. 

Terras  (ter'ras),  n.    Same  as  Trass. 

Terre  t  (ter),  D.<.    To  provoke.    See  TARRE. 

Terre-blue  (tarTjlu),  n.  [Fr.  tern,  earth, 
and  E.  bhn:.}  A  kind  of  light,  loose  earth. 
Woodward. 

Terreen  (ter-ren'),  n.  [Fr.  terrine,  from 
L.  terra,  earth.]  A  large  dish,  usually  of 
earthenware  or  porcelain;  a  tureen. 

Terreity  (ter-re'i-ti).  n.  [L.  terra,  the  earth.] 
Earthiness.  'Aqueity,  terreity,  and  sul- 
phureity.'  B.  Jonson. 

Terrel,t  TerellaUterteLte-rel'laVi.  [Dim. 
of  L.  terra,  the  earth.]  A  magnet  of  a  just 
spherical  figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles, 
equator,  <fec.,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of 
the  earth. 

Terremote  t  (ter'mot),  n,  [0.  Fr.  terremote, 
L  terra,  earth,  aud  motus,  motion.]  An 
earthqmike. 

All  the  halle  quoke 
As  it  a  terremote  were.  Cover. 

Terremotlve  (ter'mo-tiv),  a.  [See  TERRE- 
MOTE.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  characterized 
by,  or  causing  motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

We  may  mark  our  cycles  by  the  greatest  known 
paroxysms  of  volcanic  and  terreniotive  agency. 

Whrwell, 

He  observed  also  the  frequent  sympathy  of  vol- 
canic and  terremotrve  action.  lyhrwell. 

Terrene  (ter-ren'),  a.  [L.  terrenus,  from 
terra,  earth.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth; 
earthy;  as,  terrene  substance. 

I  would  teach  him  .  .  .  that  Maramonisni  was  not 
the  essence  of  his  or  of  my  station  in  God's  Universe ; 
but  the  adscititious  excrescence  of  it;  the  gross,  ter- 
rent,  godless  embodiment  of  it.  Cxrlyle. 

2.  Earthy;  terrestrial. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  immortal  life,  a 
nature  celestial  and  terrene.  Raleigh. 

Terrene  (ter-re.nO,  «.  1.  The  snrface  of  the 
earth.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Over  many  a  tract  .  .  .  they  march'd  .  .  . 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.        Milton. 

2.t  A  terreen  or  tureen.     'Tables  loaded 
with  terrenes,  filigree,  figures,  and  every- 
thing upon  earth.'    H.  Walpole. 
Terrenity  (ter-ren'i-ti),  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  terrene;  worldliness. 

Being  overcome  debases  all  the  spirits  to  a  dull 
and  low  terrenity.  Feltliam. 

Terreoust  (terYe-na),  o.  [L  terreus,  from 
terra,  earth.]  Earthy;  consisting  of  earth; 
as,  terreous  substances;  terreoiu  particles. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Terre-pleln  (tar'plan).  n.  [Fr.— terre  =  L. 
terra,  the  earth,  and  plein=~L.  planiu,  even, 
level,  plain.  Hence  it  ought  to  be  Terre- 
plain.}  In  fort,  the  top.  platform,  or  hori- 
zontal surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  the 
cannon  are  placed. 

Terrestre,ta.  Earthly;  terrestrial.  Chaucer. 

Terrestrial  (ter-res'tri-al),  o.  [L.  terrestris, 
from  terra,  the  earth.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
earth ;  existing  on  this  earth ;  earthly :  as 
opposed  to  celestial. 

There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies  terres- 
''•'"'•  .  Cor.  xv.  40. 

2.  Representing  or  consisting  of  the  earth; 
as,  the  terrestrial  globe.  '  This  dark  terres- 
trial  ball.'  Addison.— 3.  Pertaining  to  the 
world  or  to  the  present  state;  sublunary- 
worldly;  mundane.  'A  genius  bright  and 
base,  of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial 
aims.  Young.  —  4.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  land,  as  opposed  to  water  '  Ter- 
restrial parts  of  the  globe.'  Woodward.— 
6.  Confined  to,  inhabiting,  or  living  on  land 


or  the  ground :  opposed  to  aquatic,  ami 
sometimes  to  arbmeal;  as,  terrestrial  ani- 
mals or  plants.  — Terrestrial  magnetism.  See 
MAG.NKII-M 

Terrestrial  (ter-res'tri-al),  n.  1.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  earth. 

But  Heaven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need, 
Repose  to  niglit.  and  toil  to  day  decreed.  Pofe. 

2.  pi.  In  not.  hist,  (a)  a  section  of  the  class 
Aves  (birds)  corresponding  to  the  orders 
Cursores  and  Kasorcs.  (6)  A  family  of  pul- 
monated  gasteropoda,  (c)  A  division  of  iso- 
podous  crustaceans.  Brande  d-  Cox. 

Terrestrially  (ter-res'tri-al-li),  ado.  After 
a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner.  'Terres- 
trially modified,  though  called  a  celestial 
or  spiritual  body  in  Scriptures.'  Dr.  H 
Van, 

Terrestrialness  (ter-res'tri-al-nes).ji.  State 
of  being  terrestrial. 

Terrestrifyt  (ter-res'tri-fi),  v.t.  [L.  terres- 
tri*,  from  terra,  the  earth,  and  facio,  to 
make.  ]  To  reduce  to  earth,  or  to  an  earthly 
or  mundane  state.  '  Though  we  should 
affirm  that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestifted, 
and  earth  but  heaven  lerrestrijicd.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Terrestrious  t  (ter-res'tri-us),  a.  1.  Earthy. 
Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth; 
being  or  living  on  the  earth ;  terrestrial. 
'Terrestrious  animals.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Terret,  Territ  (ter'et,  ter'it),  ».  One  of 
the  round  loops  or  rings  on  a  harness-pad 
for  the  driving-reins  to  pass  through. 

When  I  (a  saddler)  was  out  of  my  time  I  worked 
for  another  master,  and  then  I  found  1  could  make 
my  pad  territs.  Mayhevi. 

Terre-  tenant,  Ter -tenant  (ter' ten-ant, 
terten-ant),  n.  (Fr.  terre,  the  earth,  and 
tenant,  holding.  See  TENANT.]  In  law,  one 
who  has  the  actual  possession  of  laud;  the 
occupant. 

Terre-verte  (ter'vart),  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth, 
and  verte,  green.]  Same  as  Terra  Verde. 
See  under  TERRA. 

Terrible  (terYi-bl),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  terri- 
bilis,  from  terreo,  to  frighten;  allied  to  Gr. 
treo,  to  tremble,  treros,  frightful;  Ir.  tar- 
roch,  fearful,  timid.  See  TERROR.]  1  Adapted 
to  excite  terror,  fear,  awe,  or  dread;  dread- 
ful ;  formidable.  '  Terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.'  Cant.  vi.  10.  'Prudent  in  peace, 
and  terrible  in  war.'  Prior. 

Black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  territle  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.  Milton. 

2.  Excessive;  extreme;  severe. 

I  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him,  and  to  look 
upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.  Abf.  Tillotson. 

SYN.  Terrific,  fearful,  frightful,  formidable, 
dreadful,  horrible,  shocking,  awful. 
Terribleness  (ter'ri-bl-nes),  n.    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  terrible;  dreadfulness;  for- 
midableness;  as,  the  terribleness  of  a  sight. 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Terribly ;  (terti-bli).  adv.  In  a  terrible  man- 
ner: (a)  in  a  manner  to  cause  terror,  dread, 
fright,  orawe;  dreadfully.  '  When  he  ariseth 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth.'  Is.  ii.  21. 

The  polished  steel  gleams  terribly  from  far. 

(6)  Violently;  very  greatly;  excessively. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  S-wi/t. 

Terrlcolm  (ter-rik'6-le),  n.  pi  [L.  terra,  the 
earth,  and  colo,  to  inhabit]  An  order  of 
annelidans,  including  the  earth- worms  and 
naiads. 

Terricolous  (ter-rik'o-Ius),  a.  Inhabiting 
the  earth;  living  in  the  soil  of  the  earth; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  Terricolse. 

Inthe  same  manner  as  gallinaceous  and  struthious 
birds  swallow  stones  to  aid  in  the  trituration  of  their 
food,  so  it  appears  to  be  with  terricolotts  worms. 
Dfirwin. 

Terrier  (tert-er),  n.  [Fr.  terrier,  the  hole 
or  burrow  of  a  rabbit  or  a  fox,  from  terre,  L. 
terra,  the  earth.  Equivalent  therefore  to 
burrow-dog,  being  so  called  from  following 
its  prey  into  holes  or  burrows.]  A  small 
variety  of  dog,  remarkable  for  the  eager- 
ness and  courage  with  which  it  goes  to  earth 
and  attacks  all  those  quadrupeds  which 
gamekeepers  call  vermin,  as  foxes,  badgers, 
cats,  rats,  &c.  There  are  several  varieties. 
In  Britain  there  are  two  prevalent  kinds,  the 
one  rough  and  wire-haired,  known  as  the 
Scotch  terrier,  the  other  smooth-haired  and 
generally  more  delicate  in  appearance,  and 
known  as  the  English  terrier.  The  Skye 
terrier  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Scotch  terrier 
peculiarly  prized.  The  pepper  and  mustard 
breeds,  rendered  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 


ale  highly  valued.  A  large  German  variety, 
called  tile  Saujinder (.boar-seeker),  is  used  to 
rouse  t'.ie  largest  denizens  of  the  forest  from 
their  lairs.  The  Maltese  terrier  is  about 
the  size  of  a  ferret,  and  is  generally  a  great 
favourite  with  ladies.  Tile  bull-terrier,  pro- 
bably a  cross  between  the  bulldog  and  ter- 
rier, is  one  of  the  most  savage  and  deter- 
mined of  dogs.  If  any  kind  of  dog  is  native 
to  Britain  it  is  the  terrier. 

Terrier  (tert-eiO.n.  [Fr.  terrier  (L.  L  terrarins 
li/ter,  land  book),  from  L  terra,  the  earth.] 
In  law,  (a)  formerly,  a  collection  of  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a 
lordship,  containing  the  rents  and  services 
they  owed  to  the  lord,  &c.  (6)  In  modern 
usajre,  a  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of 
private  persons  or  corporations  are  de- 
scribed by  their  site,  boundaries,  number 
of  acres,  <£c. 

Terrier  t  (tert-er),  n.  [0.  Fr.  terriere,  an 
auger]  A  wimble,  auger,  or  borer 

Terrific  (ter-rif'ik),a.  [L.  terrificus,  from  ter- 
reo,to  frighten,  and  facia,  to  nuke,  See  TER- 
RIBLE.] Dreadful;  causing  terror;  adapted 
to  excite  great  fear  or  dread;  as,  a  terrific 
form;  a  terrific  sight.  'The  serpent  .  .  . 
with  brazen  eyes,  and  hairy  mane  terrific.' 
MUtom. 

Terrificalt  (ter-rif'ik-al),  a.    Terrific. 

Terrifically  (ter-rif'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
terrific  manner ;  terribly ;  frightfully.  De 
Quincey. 

Terrify  (tert-i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  terrified; 
ppr.  terrifying.  [L.  terreo,  to  frighten,  and 

facio,  to  make.  See  TERRIBLE.]  l.f  To 
make  terrible. 

If  the  law,  instead  of  aggravating  and  terrifying 
sin,  shall  give  out  license,  it  foils  itself.  Milton. 

2.  To  frighten;  to  alarm  or  shock  with  fear. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be 
not  terrijied.  Luke  xxi.  9. 

Terrigenous  (tcr-rij'en-us),  a.  [L.  ter- 
rigena,  one  born  of  the  earth  —  terra,  the 
earth,  and  gigno,  genui,  to  bring  forth.] 
Earth-born  ;  produced  by  the  earth.  —  Ter- 
rigenous metals,  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths,  as  barium,  aluminium,  <fcc. 

Territorial  (ter-ri-to'ri-al).  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  territory  or  land ;  as,  territorial  limits; 
territorial  jurisdiction.—  2.  Limited  to  a  cer- 
tain district;  as,  rights  may  be  personal  or 
territorial. 

Territorialize  (ter-ri-to'rl-al-Jz)  n.t.  pret. 
&  pp.  territorialized;  ppr.  territorializing. 

1.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  addition  of  terri- 
tory.— 2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

Territorially  (ter-ri-to'ri-al-li),  ode.  In  re- 
gard to  territory;  by  means  of  territory 

Territoried  (ter'ri-to-rid),  a.  Possessed  of 
territory. 

Territory  (ter'ri-to-ri),  n.  [L.  territarimn, 
from  terra,  earth.]  1.  The  extent  or  com- 
pass of  land  within  the  bounds  or  belonging 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  sovereign,  state, 
city,  or  other  body;  any  separate  tract  of 
land  as  belonging  to  a  state ;  dominion ; 
sometimes  also  a  domain  or  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  an  individual. 

Linger  not  in  my  tert  ifories  longer  than  swiftest 
expedition  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal 
court.  Shat. 

They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  territory. 

Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own 
contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  be- 
yond the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness 
has  set  to  their  inquiries.  Locke. 

Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise  and  nourished 
only  in  those  small  territories  where  the  people  were 
free.  Swt/t. 

2.  Any  large  tract  of  land;  region;  country; 
as,   an  unexplored    territory  in   Africa.  — 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the 
country  not  included  within  the  limits  of 
any  state,  and  not  yet  admitted  as  a  state 
into  the  Union,  but  organized  with  a  sepa- 
rate legislature,  under  a  territorial  governor 
and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  of  the  United  States.   Good- 
rich.— Territory  of  a  judge,  in  Scots  law,  the 
district  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends 
in  causes  and  in  judicial  acts  proper  to  him, 
and  beyond  which  he  has  no  judicial  autho- 
rity. 

Terro- metallic  (ter'ro-me-taFik),  n.  In 
pottery,  a  material  introduced  by  Mr.  Peak 
of  Burslem,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
several  kinds  of  clay,  pulverized  and  tem- 
pered to  a  very  fine  state,  the  iron-hardness 
of  the  compound  being  due  to  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  clays  employed. 

Terror  (tert-or),  n.  [L.  terror,  from  terreo, 
to  frighten.  Probably  from  same  root  as 
Gr.  treo,  Skr.  tras,  to  tremble.  See  TERRI- 
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BLE.]    1.  Fear  that  agitates  tlie  body  and 
mind;  extreme  fear;  violent  dread;  fright. 
'The    sword    without    ami    terror  within.' 
Dent,  xxxii.  '2.">. 
Amaze  and  terror  seiz'd  the  rebel  host.     Milton. 

•2.  That  which  may  excite  dread;  the  cause 
of  extreme  fear. 

Rulers  are  not  a  (error  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Koin.  xiii.  3. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.   SAa£. 

— King  of  terrors,  death. 

His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  of  his  taber- 
nacle, and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  Ai'iff  of  terrors. 
Job  xviii.  14. 

— Reign  of  terror,  in  the  history  of  the  first 
French  revolution,  a  term  generally  applied 

to  that  perind  during  which  the  country 
was  under  the  sway  of  those  rulers  who 
made  the  execution  of  persons  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions  who  were  considered 
obnoxious  to  their  measures  the  principle 
of  their  government.  This  period  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  April.  1793, 
when  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  ap- 
pointed, and  to  have  ended  in  July,  1704, 
on  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  his 
accomplices.  —Alarm,  Terror,  Consterna- 
tion. See  under  ALARM. 

Terror-breathing(ter'ror-breTH-imr).<'. 
Inspiring  terror;  terrifying.  'The  stern 
throat  of  terror-breathing  war.'  Drayton. 

Terrorism  (ter'ror-izm),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  terrorizes;  a  system  of  government  by 
terror;  the  practice  of  exercising  intimida- 
tion to  coerce  people  towards  a  certain 
course. 

Terrorist  (ter'ror-ist),  n.  One  who  rules  by 
intimidation ;  one  who  advocates,  recom- 
mends, or  practises  terrorism;  specifically, 
an  agent  or  partisan  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  during  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France. 

Thousands  of  those  hell-hounds  called  terrorists, 
whom  they  had  shut  up  in  prison  on  their  last  revolu- 
tion as  the  satellites  of  tyranny,  are  let  loose  on  the 
people.  Burke. 

Terrorize  (ter'ror-iz),  v.t.  To  impress  with 
terror  or  fear;  to  sway  by  terror;  to  terrify; 
to  appal;  to  frighten. 

Terror-smitten  (ter'ror-smit-n),  a.  Smitten 
or  affected  with  terror;  terrified. 

Terror-stricken,  Terror-struck  (ter'ror- 
strik  -  n,  ter '  ror  -  struk ),  a.  Struck  with 
terror;  alarmed;  appalled;  terrified. 

Terry  (ter'ri),  n.  [Fr.  tirer,  to  draw.]  A 
textile  fabric,  with  a  long,  smooth  pile, 
such  as  plush  or  velvet,  and  so  called  pro- 
bably from  the  drawing  out  of  the  wires 
over  which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the 
series  of  loops  seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or 
uncut  velvet. 

Terry-velvet  (ter'ri-vel-vet),  n.  A  silk 
plush  or  ribbed  velvet. 

Terse  (ters).  a.  [L.  tersus,  pp.  of  tergo,  to 
rub  or  wipe.]  l.t  Wiped;  rubbed;  appear- 
ing as  if  wiped  or  rubbed;  smooth. 

Many  stones,  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse 
and  smooth,  have  not  this  attractive  power. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.t  Refined;  accomplished;  polished:  said 
of  persons.  '  Your  polite  and  terse  gal- 
lants.' Massinger,  —  3.  Free  from  super- 
fluity; neatly  or  elegantly  compact  or  con- 
cise; neat  and  concise. 

In  eight  ter te  lines  has  Phaedrus  told 

(So  frugal  were  the  bards  of  old) 

A  tale  of  goats;  and  closed  with  grace. 

Plan,  moral,  all,  in  that  short  space.   If.  Whitehead. 

Tersely  (ters'li),  adv.  In  a  terse  manner; 
neatly;  compactly;  concisely. 

Fastidious  Brisk,  a  courtier,  .  .  .  speaks  good 
remnants ;  swears  tersely  and  with  variety. 

Terseness  (ters'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  terse;  neatness  of  style;  com- 
pactness; conciseness;  brevity. 

His  (Swinburne's)  poems  do  not  aim  at  terseness, 
and  many  of  them  run  to  an  inexcusable  length 
through  their  iteration  and  diffuseness.  So  ignorant 
is  he  of  the  value  of  conciseness  that  he  fails  to  per- 
ceive that  the  point  of  Byron's  inscription,  '  Cor  Cor- 
dium,'  on  the  tomb  of  Shelley,  lies  in  its  brevity,  and 
expands  it  into  a  sonnet.  Quart.  Rev. 

Ter-tenant,  n.    See  TERRE-TENANT. 
Tertial  (ter'shal),  a.     [L.  tertiwt,  third.]    A 

term  applied  to  the  feathers  growing  on 

the  last  or  innermost  joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 

See  TERTIARY,  n,  (d).    Steainxon. 
Tertial  ( ter'shal ),  n.     In  ornith.  one  of  the 

tertial  feathers  or  tertiaries. 
Tertian  ( ter'shan ),  a.     [L.  tertianus,  from 

tertiua.  third.]    Occurring  every  other  day; 

as,  a  tc rtian  fever. 
Tertian  (ter'shan),  n.     1.  A  fever  or  other 

disease  whose  paroxysms  return  every  other 


day;  an  intermittent  whose  paroxysms  occur 
after  intervals  of  about  forty-eight  hours.— 
•2.  t  A  measure  of  84  gallons,  the  third  part 
of  a  tun. 

Tertiary  ( tt'-r'shi-a-ri ),  a.  [L.  tertiarin*, 
from  tertiim,  third.)  Of  the  third  nrdi-r, 
rank,  or  formation;  third.—  Tertiary  colour , 
a  colour  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two 
sec*  .ndary  colours,  as  citrine,  russet. or  (dive. 
SeeTERTlAKY,  ti.(c). — Tertiary  era  m-  tpoofc, 
in  geol.  the  era  during  which  the  ti nj;try 
formation  was  berni:  dt'po.sited,  corrt'spi Hid- 
ing to  the  earliest  period  in  which  mammals 
appear.  —  Tertiary  feather,  in  ornith.  see 
TERTIARY,  n. — Tertiary  formation,  in  (ji-«l. 
the  third  great  division  of  stratified  rocks, 
lying  immediately  above  the  secondary.  The 
earlier  geologists  used  this  term  as  desig- 
nating all  strata  above  the  secondary;  but 
later  discoveries  have  tended  to  modify  its 
sense  by  way  of  restriction.  As  now  em- 
ployed the  term  tertiary  formation  desig- 
nates the  rock-system  extending  from  the 
chalk(thehighest  member  of  the  secondary), 
on  which  it  rests,  to  the  base  of  the  post- 
tertiary  system,  which  latter,  according  to 
some,  includes  the  strata  belonging  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  while  others  leave  them  in 
the  tertiary.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is 
a  complete  and  entire  physical  break  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  secondary  or  meso- 
zoic  and  tertiary  periods,  the  latter  resting 
in  no  instance  conformably  on  the  former, 
while  there  is  an  equally  complete  break  in 
the  life  of  the  two  periods,  not  a  single  se- 
condary animal  or  plant  being  known  to 
have  survived  the  cretaceous  period  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Foraminifera.  In  the 
tertiary  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
are  all  the  animals  and  plants  more  or  less 
like  existing  types,  but  we  meet  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  living  spe- 
cies as  we  pass  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  classification  of  the  tertiary  formation 
is  based  on  this  increase,  the  strata  being 
divided  into  two  great  groups  as  follows:— 

(1)  The  OLDER  TERTIARY,  comprising  the 
Eocene,  with  five  per  cent  of  living  species, 
and  the  Miocene,  with  twenty-five  per  cent. 

(2)  The  NEWER  TERTIARY,  comprising  the 
Older  Pliocene,  containing  fifty  per  cent  of 
living  species,  and  the  Newer  Pliocene,  con- 
taining ninety-five  per  cent. 

Tertiary  (ter'shi-a-ri),  n.  That  which  is  ter- 
tiary or  third  in  order  or  succession ;  as, 
(a)  in  geol,  the  tertiary  system  of  rocks  or 
tertiary  era.  See  the  adjective.  (6)  A  mem- 
ber of  the  third  division  of  a  monastic  order. 

The  order  of  St.  Francis  had,  and  of  necessity,  its 
tertiaries  like  that  of  St.  Dominic.  Afilman. 

(c)  A  colour,  as  russet,  citrine,  olive,  and 
the  like,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two 
secondary  colours.  The  tertiaries  are  grays, 
and  are  either  red-gray,  blue-gray,  or  yellow- 
gray  when  these  primaries  are  in  excess,  or 
they  are  violet-gray,  orange-gray,  or  green- 
gray  when  these  secondaries  are  in  excess. 
Fairholt.  (d)  In  ornith.  one  of  the  feathers 
supported  by  that  part  of  a  bird's  wing 
which  corresponds  to  the  upper  arm  in 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  primaries 
(or  quills)  and  the  secondaries.  Also  called 
Tertial. 

Tertiate  (teVshi-at),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  terti- 
ated;  ppr.  tertiating.  [L.  tertio,  tertiatum, 
to  do  every  third  day,  from  tertius,  third.] 

1.  To  do  for  the  third  time.    Johnson.— 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
at  the  muzzle  of  a  gun;  or  in  general  to  ex- 
amine the  thickness  of  ordnance,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  strength. 

Tertium  quid  (ter'shi-um  kwid).  [L.]  A 
third  something  in  addition  to  two  others, 
what  this  something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

Tertium  sal  (ter'shi-um  sal),?i.  In  old  chem. 
a  neutral  salt,  as  being  the  product  of  an 
acid  and  an  alkali,  making  a,  third  substance 
different  from  either. 

Tertullianist  (ter-tul'yan-ist),  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  branch  of  the  African  Montanists : 
so  named  from  Tertullian,  who  embraced 
Montanist  opinions. 

Teruncius  (ter-un'shi-us),  n.  [L.,  from  ter, 
three  times,  and  uncia,  an  ounce.]  An  an- 
cient Roman  coin,  being  the  fourth  part  of 
the  an,  and  weighing  3  ounces. 

Teru-tero  (ter-b-ter'6),  n.  A  South  Ameri- 
can bird  of  the  plover  kind  (Vanellus  cay- 
anensis),  so  named  from  its  harsh  screaming 
voice,  which  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the 
Pampas,  especially  at  night.  It  resembles 
the  pewit,  but  its  wings  are  armed  with 
short  spurs  like  those  on  the  legs  of  the  com- 
mon cock.  When  hatching,  it  attempts  like 


the  pewit  to  draw  away  enemies  from  its 
nest  by  feigning  to  be  wounded.  Its  eggs 
are  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Tery,t  a.     Full  of  tears.     Chaucer. 

Terza-rima  (tar'tsa-re'ma),  n.  [It.,  third  or 
triple  rhyme.]  A  complicated  system  of 
versification,  borrowed  by  the  early  Italian 
poets  from  the  troubadours.  Byron  adopted 
it  in  his  Prophecy  of  Dante. 

Terzetto  (tar-tset'to),  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
short  composition,  piece,  or  movement  for 
three  performers,  vocal  or  instrumental;  a 
short  trio. 

Tesho-lama  (tesh'o-la-ma),  n.  One  of  the 
two  popes  of  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet  and 
Mongolia,  the  other  being  the  Dalai- 1." inn, 
each  supreme  in  his  own  district.  When  the 
Tesho  dies  his  place  is  tilled  by  a  child, 
into  whose  body  he  has  announced  before 
death  his  purpose  of  migrating.  Called  also 
Bixjdo-lama,  Pen-chen.  See  DALAI-LAMA. 

Tessaradecad  (tes'sa-ra-de-kad),  n.  [Gr. 
tessares,  four,  and  dekas,  the  number  ten.] 
A  group  of  fourteen  individuals;  an  aggre- 
gate of  fourteen.  Farrar. 

Tessella  (tes-sella),  n.  pi.  Tessellse  (tes- 
sel'le).  Same  as  Tessera. 

Tessellar  (tes'sel-ler),  a.  Formed  with  tes- 
sera; or  in  squares. 

Tessellated  (tes'sel-lat-ed),  a.  [L.  tessella,  a 
little  square  stone;  dim.  of  tessera,  a  square.] 
Formed  by  inlaying  differently  coloured 
materials  in  little  squares,  triangles,  or  other 
geometrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic  work.  Also 
written  with  one  I.  See  TESSERA. 

The  beauty,  variety,  and  elaboration  of  the  pave- 
ments formed  by  the  ancients  with  variously  coloured 
tessera:,  in  the  manner  of  mosaic,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  admiration  in  modern  times.  .  .  ,  These  fts- 
selated  pavements  are  also  exceedingly  interesting 
from  the  cautious  arrangements  which,  it  is  evident, 
were  observed  in  their  structure.  Fairholt. 

Tessellation  (tes-sel-la'shon),  n.  1.  Tessel- 
lated or  mosaic  work. — 2.  The  operation  of 
making  tessellated  work. 

Tessellite  (tes'sel-llt),n.  A  mineral;  apophyl- 
lite  (which  see). 

Tessera  (tes'se-ra),  n.  pi.  Tesserae  (tes'se- 
re).  [L.,  a  cube,  a  die,  from  Gr.  tenseres, 
four.]  1.  A  small  cube  or  square  resembling 
our  dice,  and  consisting  of  different  mate- 
rials, as  marble,  precious  stones,  ivory. 


Part  of  a  Tessellated  Pavement. 
a  a  n.  Tesserae  of  which  it  is  composed. 

glass,  wood,  &c.  These  tesserae  were  used 
by  the  ancients  to  form  the  mosaic  floors  or 
pavements  in  houses,  for  ornamenting  walls, 
and  like  purposes. —2.  A  small  square  of 
bone,  wood,  &c.,  used  as  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  theatre,  or  as  a  token  for  other 
purposes,  in  ancient  Rome. 

Tesseraic  (tes-se-ra'ik),  a.  Diversified  by 
tesserse  or  squares;  tessellated. 

Tesseral  (tes'se-ral),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  tesserae.— 2.  In  crystal,  having  or 
characterized  by  three  equal  axes  at  right 
angles,  like  the  cube. 

Tesserariant  (tes-se-ra'ri-an),a.  [L.  tessera, 
a  die.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gambling;  as,  the 
tesserarian  art. 

Tessular  (tes'u-Ier),  a.  In  crystal,  related 
to  the  cube,  or  having  equal  axes  like  the 
cube;  tesseral. 

Test  (test),  n.  [O.Fr.  test,  Mod.  Fr.  ttt,  from 
L.  testuin.  an  earthen  vessel,  from  testa,  a 
piece  of  earthenware,  the  shell  of  shell-fish 
or  testaceous  animal,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  be  dry,  whence  also  E.  thirst.]  1.  A 
vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver ;  a 
cupel.  See  CUPEL.— 2.  Examination  by  the 
cupel;  hence,  any  critical  trial  and  exami- 
nation. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it.  Shafc. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune 
Like  purest  gold.  Addison. 

3.  Means  of  trial ;  as,  to  offer  money  as  a 
test  of  one's  integrity. 

The  issue  of  life  and  death  is  put  upon  our  conduct 
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and  behaviour;  that  is,  made  the  test  we  are  to  be 
tried  by.  Paley. 

4.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared 
for  proof  of  its  genuineness;  a  touchstone; 
a  staudard. 

Unerring  Nature    .     .     . 
Life,  force,  and  IXMK:  .part, 

At  once  the  source,  the  end  and  test  of  ;irt     /'  ~-f. 

5.  Means  of  discrimination;  ground  of  ad- 
migsiou  or  excln-i 

Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.   r>rjJcn. 

6.  Judgment:  discrimination;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  an  J  the  best  T  Dryjfn. 

1.  In  chem.  a  substance  which  is  employed 
to  detect  the  presence  of  any  Ingredient  in 
a  compound,  liy  rauMii-.:  it  t"  exhibit  some 
known  property;  a  substance  which. 
added  to  another,  indicates  the  chemical 
nature  of  that  other  substance  by  producing 
certain  changes  in  appearance  and  proper- 

a  reagent:  as.  infusion  of  galls  i> 
of  the  presence  of  iron,  which  it  renders 
evident  by  the  production  of  a  black  colour 
in  water  and  other  liquids  containing  that 
metal;  litmus  is  a  test  for  determining  the 
presence  of  acids  when  uncombined  or  in 
excess,  as  its  blue  colour  is  turned  red  l.y 
acids.  — STN.  Criterion,  standard,  experie  in e, 
proof,  experiment,  trial. 
Test  (test),  ».!.  1.  In  metal,  to  refine,  as 
gold  or  silver,  by  means  of  lead,  in  a  test, 
by  the  destruction,  vitrification,  or  scorifl- 
cation  of  all  extraneous  matter.— 2.  To  put 
to  the  test;  to  bring  to  trial  and  examina- 
tion; to  prove  the  genuineness  or  truth  of 
by  experiment,  or  by  some  flxed  principle 
or  standard;  to  compare  with  a  standard; 
to  try;  as,  to  test  the  soundness  of  a  princi- 
ple; to  test  the  validity  of  an  argument 

Strange 

Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 
To  test  his  worth.  Tennyson. 

8.  In  chem.  to  examine  by  the  application  of 
some  reagent. 

Test  (test),  n.  [L.  testa,  a  shell,  etc.  See 
TEST,  n.,  above.]  1.  In  zool.  the  outside 
hard  covering  of  certain  animals;  as,  (a)  the 
shell  of  llollusca,  which  are  for  this  reason 
sometimes  called  Testacea.  (b)  The  cal- 
careous shell  of  sea-urchins,  (c)  The  thick 
leathery  outer  tunic  of  the  sea-squirts  (Tuni- 
cata).  (d)  The  calcareous  shell  of  the  Fora- 
minifera,  not  as  in  the  molluscs  a  true  cuti- 
cularsecretion.but  immersed  in  the  sarcode. 
2.  In  bot.  the  outer  coating  or  integument 
of  a  seed. 

Test  (test),  v.t.  (L.  testor,  to  bear  witness, 
to  testify,  to  attest,  whence  contest,  attest 
See  TESTAMENT.)  In  law,  to  attest  and 
date;  as,  a  writing  tested  on  such  a  day 
Test  (test),  ti.i.  To  make  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

A  wife  has  power  to  tor  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband.  Btl, 

Testt(test),n.  fL.tatii,  a  witness.  See  TES- 
TAMENT] A  witness.  'Prelates  and  great 
lords  of  England,  who  were  .  .  .  tents  of  that 
deed.'  Berners, 

Testa  (tes'ta),  n.  An  animal's  shell  or  in- 
tegument; a  test. 

Testable  (test'a-bl),  a.  [L.  testabilis,  from 
testor,  to  testify,  to  publish  one's  last  will  ] 
la  laic,  (a)  capable  of  being  devised  or  given 
by  will.  (6)  Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being 
witnessed. 

Testacea  (tes-ta'she-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  testaceue 
covered  with  a  shell,  testaceous,  from  testa, 
a  shell.]  Marine  shelled  animals,  especially 
mollutca.  A  term  rarely  used  in  modern 
zoology,  and  most  nearly  corresponding  in 
significance  to  the  division  Lamellibranchi- 
ata.  The  Testacea  were  the  third  order  of 
vermes  in  the  Linnamn  system.  Cuvier  ap- 
plied this  term  to  an  order  of  his  class 
Acephala. 

Testacean  (tes-ta'she-an),  n.  One  of  the 
Testacea. 

Testacean  (tes-ta'she-an),  a.  Relating  to  the 
Testacea 

Testacellus  (tes-ta-seMus),  n.  [Dim.  from 
L.  testa, &  shell.]  A  genus  of  pulmoniferous 
gasteropoda,  which  are  furnished  with  a 
diminutive  shell,  forming  a  shield  or  protec- 
tion to  the  heart.  Two  or  three  species 
have  been  enumerated;  they  infest  gardens 
and  nurseries. 

Testaceography  ( tes-ta'she-og"ra-fl ).  [L 
testaceus.  shelled,  and  Or.  graphs,  to  write  1 
Same  as  Textaceology. 

Testaceology  (tes-ta'she-oFo-ji),  n.  ft,  tes- 
tacea  (see  TESTACEA),  and  Or.  logos  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  testaceous  molluscs- 

conchology.    [Rare.] 


Testaceous  (tes-ta'shus).  a.    [L.  < 

-hell.]  1.  Pertaining  to  shells; 
consisting  of  a  hard  shell,  or  havr 
continuous  shell.— 2.  In  but.  liro\vni-ii  yi  I- 
low.  like  that  of  ungl.-ued  brown  earthen- 
ware.— Te*tac?oux  annual*,  animals  having 
a  strong  thick  entire  shell,  as  oysters  and 
distinguished  from  crustaee ous  ani- 
iiuse  shells  are  more  thin  and  soft, 
and  consist  of  several  pieces  jointed,  as  loli- 
w  rarely  used  as  a  scientific  term. 
.'ous  medicines,  all  preparations  of 
shells  and  like  substances,  as  the  powders 
of  crabs'  claws,  pearl,  &c. 
Test-act  (test'akt),  n.     In  Eng.  hitt.  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II..  providing 
that  all  persons  holding  any  important  office, 
civil  or  military,  from  the  crown,  or  receiv- 
ing money  therefrom,  should  take  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  snl>scrilie 
a  declaration    against    transnbstantration, 
and  also  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.    It  was  repealed  in  1S2S.    See 
under  CORPORATION. 

Testacy  (tes'ta-si),  n.  In  late,  the  state  or 
circumstance  of  being  testate,  or  of  leaving 
a  valid  testament  or  will  at  death. 
Testament  (tes'ta-ment),  n.  [L.  testamen- 
liim,  from  testor,  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  a 
will,  from  testig,  a  witness;  similarly  testify, 
t,',im n, ny,  attest,  contest,  *c.]  1.  In  taw,  a 
solemn  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by 
which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  estate  and  effects  after  his  death; 
a  will.  In  Scots  law,  the  word  testament, 
in  the  strictly  legal  acceptation,  signifies  a 
deed  in  writing,  by  which  the  granter  ap- 
points an  executor,  that  is,  a  person  to  ad- 
minister his  movable  estate  after  his  death, 
for  the  behoof  of  all  who  may  be  interested 
in  it.  A  testament  may  thus  consist  merely 
of  the  nomination  of  an  executor,  or  it  may 
contain,  along  with  such  a  nomination, 
clauses  bequeathing,  in  the  form  of  legacies, 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  movable 
estate.  In  its  more  common  meaning,  how- 
ever, a  testament  is  a  declaration  of  what 
a  person  wills  to  be  done  with  his  movable 
estate  after  his  death.  See  WILL. — 2.  The 
name  of  each  general  division  of  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  as,  the 
Old  Testament;  the  New  Testament.  The 
name  is  equivalent  to  covenant,  and  in  our 
use  of  it  we  apply  it  to  the  books  which 
contain  the  old  and  new  dispensations:  that 
of  Moses,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  When 
used  alone  the  word  is  often  limited  to  the 
New  Testament  . 

Testamental  (tes-ta-men'tal),  a.    Relating 
to  a  testament  or  will;  testamentary. 


The  testamental  cup  I  take. 

And  thus  remember  thee.     Montgomery. 

Testamentary  (tes-ta-men'ta-ri),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  will  or  to  wills;  as.  testamentary 
causes  in  law.— 2.  Bequeathed  by  will;  given 
by  testament. 


How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors 1 

Atterbury. 

3.  Done  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on,  a 
last  will  or  testament;  as,  testamentary 
guardians,  that  is,  guardians  appointed  by 
testament  or  will. 

Testamentatlon  ( tes'ta-men-ta"shon ),  n 
The  act  or  power  of  giving  by  will.  [Rare.] 

By  this  law  the  right  of  testantentation  is  taken 
away,  which  the  infenor  tenures  had  always  enjoyed. 
Burke. 

Testamur  (tes-ta'mur),  n.  [L.,  we  testify.] 
A  certificate  given  to  an  English  university 
student  certifying  that  he  has  successfully 
passed  a  certain  examination :  so  called 
from  the  opening  words. 

Testate  (tes'tat),  a.  [L.  testatus,  having  tes- 
tified, having  published  one's  last  will,  pp. 
of  testor,  to  witness,  etc.]  Having  made  and 
left  a  will.  •  Persons  dying  testate  and  in- 
testate.' Ayli/e. 

Testate  (tes'tat),  n.  In  law,  one  who  has 
made  a  will;  one  who  dies  leaving  a  will  or 
testament. 

Testation  (tes-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  testalio,  from 
textor,  to  witness.]  A  witnessing  or  bearing 
witness. 

How  clear  a  testa/ion  have  the  inspired  prophets 
of  Cod  given  of  old  to  this  truth.  Bf.  Halt. 

Testator  (tes-tat'or),  n.  [L.]  A  man  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament  at 
death. 

Testatrix  (tes-tat'riks),  n.  [L.,  fern,  of  tes- 
tator.] A  woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a 
will  at  death. 


Testatum  (tes-ta'tum).  n.  [L]  One  of  tin 
clauses  of  an  English  deed,  including  a 
statement  of  the  consideration  money,  and 
the  receipt  thereof:  called  also  the  c  • 

',rl  or  "f.,  ,.,' 

Teste  (tes'te),  n.     [Ablative  sing,  of  L  ' 
a  witness.]   In  (aw,  the  witnessing  clause ol 
a  writ  or  other  precept  which  expres-i 
date  of  its  issue.     Wharton.    See  >\ 'HIT 

Tester  (tcs'ter),  H.    [O.Fi.  te»t(tn,  a  hea.l- 

tlie  erown  of  a  hat,  Ac.;  O.Fr   t.-.-t. 
Mod.Fr.  t.'tf.  a  head,  from  L.  testa,  an  earthen 
pot,  the  skull,  the  head.]    1.  The  square 
canopy  over  a  four-post  bedstead. 

The  flowers  on  my  curtains  and  tester.  I  took  for 
men  in  continual  movement.  Dr.  Forbes  //'; 

2.  In  arch,  a  fiat  canopy,  as  over  a  pulpit, 
tomb,  and  the  like.— 3.  An  old  French  silver 
coin,  of  the  value  of  about  sixpence  sterlin.' 
(originally  eighteenpence,  afterwards  nine 
pence),  so  named  from  the  tent''  (head)  upon 
it;  banco,  in  modern  slang,  a  sixpence. 
While  I  have  a  shilling,  thou  sha'n't  want  a  tts'er. 
SmvlleU. 

\  ery  leisurely,  and  as  with  a  sonl  by  no  means  to 
be  dazzled  by  sixpences,  the  barber  took  up  the 
"'"r-  Jerrold. 

Tester  (tes'ter),  n.  One  who  tests,  tries, 
-.  proves,  or  the  like;  as,  a  good  ' 

Testere.t  n.  [Fr.  testi-  re.  from  o.Fr  teite, 
Fr.  tftt,  the  head  ]  A  head-piece ;  armour 
for  the  head.  Chaucer. 

Testernt  (tes'tern),  n.  A  sixpence.  See  TES- 
TER. 

Testernt  (tes'tern),  v.t.  To  present  with  a 
testern  or  sixpence. 

To  testify  your  bounty.  I  thank  you,  you  have  tes. 
ttrtt  a  me,  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  ' 


See  TES- 


Testes (tes'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.  testis. 
TICLE.]  In  anat  the  testicles. 
Test-furnace  ( test'fer-nas ),  n.  A  form  of 
refining  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  kind 
for  treating  argentiferous  alloy,  as  that  of 
lead  rich  in  silver.  K  H.  Kniyht 
Test-glass  (test'glas),  n.  A  glass  vessel  of 
conical  or  cylindrical  form,  having  a  foot 
and  sometimes  a  beak,  used  to  hold  liquids 
for  testing,  or  other  chemical  solutions. 
K  H.  Knight. 

Testicle  (tes'ti-kl),  n.    [L.  testimlm,  dim.  of 
testis,  a  testicle  ]    One  of  the  glands  which 
secrete  the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 
Testlcond  (tcs'ti-koud),  o.    [L.  testis,  a  tes- 
ticle, and  condo,  to  hide.]    In  zool.  said  of 
an  animal  having  the  testicles 
concealed,  as  the  Cetacea. 
Testlcular  (tes-tik'u-ler),  a. 
Same  as  Testiculate. 
Testiculate,    Testlculated 
(tes-tik'u-lat,  tes-tik'u-lat-ed), 
a.    In  bot.  (a)  shaped  like  a 
testicle.      (6)    Having    two 
tubers  resembling  testicles,  as 
some  species  of  orchis. 
Testiere(tes-ti-ar'), n.    [O.Fr. 
teste,  the  head.]     A  defence 
Testiculate  Root  °'  plate-armour  for  the  head 
—Orchis  Mario,    of  a  war-horse. 

Testlf.t  a.  [O.  Fr. ,  from  teste, 
the  head.]  Headstrong;  self-willed;  testy. 
Chaucer. 

Testlficate  (tes-tif'i-kat),  n.    In  Scots  law,  a 
solemn  written  assertion,  not  on  oath,  for- 
merly used  in  judicial  procedure. 
Testification  (tes'ti-fi-ka"shon),  n.    [L.  tes- 
tijicatio.   See  TESTIFY.)    The  act  of  testify- 
ing or  giving  testimony  or  evidence.    'A 
more  direct  service  and  testification  of  our 
homage  to  God.'    South. 
Testlficator  (tes'ti-fl-kat-er),  n.    One  who 
testifies;  one  who  gives  witness  or  evidence 
Testifier  (tes'ti-fi-er),  n.    One  who  testifies: 
one  who  gives  testimony  or  bears  witness  to 
prove  anything. 

The  authority  of  the  testijier  is  founded  upon  his 
ability  and  integrity.  Bf.  Pearson. 

Testify  (tes'ti-fi),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  testified; 
ppr.  testifying.  [O.  Fr.  testifier,  from  L.  tes- 
ttficor— testis,  a  witness,  and/ocio,  to  make. 
See  TESTAMENT.]  1.  To  make  a  solemn  de- 
claration, verbal  or  written,  to  establish 
some  fact ;  to  give  testimony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  others  a  know- 
ledge of  something  not  known  to  them. 

Jesus  .    .   .    needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of 
man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  Jn.  ii.  25. 

2.  In  law,  to  make  a  solemn  declaration 
under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to 
give  testimony  in  a  cause  depending  before 
a  tribunal. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die.  Num.  xxxv.  30. 


-Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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3.  To  declare  a  charge;  to  bear  witness:  fol- 

l.>\vcil  I iy  nyuiiist. 

;,...!  will  testify  et.?ai>ist*hce.      Ps.  1.  7 
I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they 
sold  provisions.  Neh.  xiii.  15. 

Testify  (tes'ti-fi),  v.  t.  1.  To  affirm  or  declare 
solemnly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fact;  to  bear  witness  to;  to  give  evidence 
for. 

We  speak  that  we  (Jo  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen,  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness. 

2.  In  fair,  to  affirm  or  declare  under  oath 
bcfurc  :i  tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
s..mo  fact. —3.  To  publish  and  declare 
freely. 

Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks, 
repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Acts  xx.  21. 

Testily  (tes'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  testy  manner ; 
fretfully;  peevishly;  with  petulance. 

Testimonial  (tes-ti-mo'ni-al),  n.  [0.  Fr.  tes- 
tiimmiale,  from  L.  t'^fmionintH.  See  TES- 
TIMONY.] 1.  A  writing  or  certificate  in  fav- 
our of  some  one's  character  or  good  condiiL-t; 
a  writing  produced  by  any  one  as  evidence 
for  himself  or  his  pretensions;  a  certificate 
of  one's  qualifications,  or  of  the  worth  or 
-rnuineuess  of  anything. 

It  is  possible  to  have  such  testimonials  of  divine 
authority  as  m.-iy  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  and  pray  what  is  want- 
ing in  the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ!  T.  But-net, 

2.  A  gift  raised  by  subscription  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  individual's  services,  or  as 
a  token  of  respect  for  his  worth,  presented 
to  himself  in  the  form  of  a  sum  of  money, 
piece  of  plate,  his  portrait,  or  the  like,  or 
if  done  after  death,  taking  the  form  of  a 
monument,  benevolent  endowment,  and  the 
like. 

The  portrait  was  intended  as  a  testimonial,  'ex- 
pressive of  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  U.  in  promot- 
ing and  securing  the  prosperity  of  the  town.' 

IV.  Collins. 

The  late  lamented  O'Connell  .  .  .  over  whom  a 
grateful  country  has  raised  such  a  magnificent  testi- 
monial. Thackeray, 

Testimonial  (tes-ti-mo'ni-al),  a.  Relating 
to  or  containing  testimony. 

A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters  mis- 
sive or  testimonial  testifying  his  good  behaviour. 
Aylijfe. 

Testimonialize  (tes-ti-mo'ui-al-iz),  v.t.    To 
present  with  a  testimonial.    [New  and  col- 
loq-] 
People  were  tesfimouializing  his  wife.     Thackeray. 

Testimony  (tes'ti-mo-ni).  n.  [L.  testimoni- 
um,  from  testor,  to  give  witness,  from  lestut, 
a  witness.  ]  1.  A  solemn  declaration  or  affir- 
mation made  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  proving  some  fact ;  statement  or 
statements  made  in  proof  of  something. 
Testimony,  in  judicial  proceedings,  may  be 
verbal  or  written,  but  must  be  under  oath. 
2.  Statement  or  declaration  of  facts ;  tenor 
of  statements  made ;  representation ;  de- 
claration; as,  these  doctrines  are  supported 
by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  fathers; 
the  belief  of  past  facts  must  depend  on  the 
evidence  of  human  testimony,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  historians.  —3.  Act  of  bearing  wit- 
ness ;  open  attestation ;  profession. 

Thou  .  .  .  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.  Mttten. 

4.  Witness ;  evidence ;  proof  of  some  fact. 
'To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony.' 
Tennynon. — 5.  Anything  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  or  protest;  a  manifestation. 

Shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet,  for  a  testimony 
against  them.  Mark  vi.  u. 

6.  In  Scrip,  (a)  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 

Thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I 
shall  give  thee.  Ex.  xxv.  16. 

{&)  Divine  revelation  generally;  that  which 
is  divinely  revealed  or  communicated ;  the 
Word  of  God;  the  Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise 
the  simple.  Ps.  xix.  7. 

—Evidence,  Testimony.  See  underEviDENCE. 
Testimony  t  (tes'ti-mo-ni),  v.  t.  To  witness. 

Let  him  be  but  testimonies  in  his  own  bringings 
forth,  and  he  shall  appear  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
and  a  soldier.  Shak. 

Testiness  (tes'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  testy;  fretfulness;  peevishness; 
petulance. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

Testing  (test'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
tests,  or  the  act  of  applying  a  test ;  as, 
(a)  the  act  or  operation  of  trying  the  strength 
of  anything,  as  a  chain,  a  tube,  a  beam, 
rafter,  dtc.,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 


it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended,  (ft)  In  <Afm. 
the  act  or  operation  of  examining  !>y  re- 
agents to  detect  the  presence  of  am 
ent.  (c)  In  metal,  the  operation  of  refining 
large  quantities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means 
of  1.  ,nl  in  the  vessel  called  a  test;  cupella- 
tion.  In  this  process  the  extraneous  mutter 
is  vitritied,  scorified,  or  destroyed,  and  the 
metal  left  pure. 

Testing-Clause  (test'ing-klaz),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  the  clause  in  a  formal  written  deed  or 
instrument  by  which  it  is  authenticated 
ac'i-onliiis;  to  the  forms  of  law.  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  name  and  designation  of 
the  writer,  the  number  of  pages  of  which 
the  deed  consists,  the  names  anil  <ii-simm- 
tions  of  the  witnesses,  the  name  aud  designa- 
tion of  the  person  who  penned  the  deed, 
and  the  date  ami  place  of  signing. 

Test-Object  (test'ob-jekt).  n.  A  minute  ob- 
ject, lienerally  organic,  whereby  a  person  is 
enabled  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  a  micro- 
scope, only  microscopes  of  a  certain  power 
being  capable  of  showing  such  objects,  or 
of  enabling  their  markings  or  peculiar  struc- 
ture to  be  clearly  seen.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  mammalia,  portions  of  the  eye  of 
fishes,  scales  of  the  wings  of  insects,  and  the 
shells  or  frustules  of  the  Diatomaceie,  are 
very  generally  employed.  See  TEST-PLATE. 

Testont  (tes'ton),  n.  [O.Fr.  See  TESTER.] 
A  tester;  a  sixpence. 

You  cannot  give  him  less  than  a  shilling  in  con- 
science ;  for  the  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him  a 


Testone,  Testoon  (tes-tonO,  n.  [It  testone. 
See  TESTON.]  An  Italian  silver  coin  worth 
about  Is.  4d. ;  also,  a  Portuguese  coin  worth 
about  7rf.  sterling. 

Test-paper  (test'pa-per),  n.  1.  In  chem.  a 
paper  impregnated  with  a  chemical  re- 
agent, as  litmus,  *c. ,  and  used  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  certain  substances,  whose 
presence  causes  a  reaction  and  a  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  paper.— 2.  In  law,  an  in- 
strument admitted  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison for  hand-writing.  [United  States.  ] 

Test -plate  (test'plat).  n.  A  finely-ruled 
glass  plate  used  in  testing  the  power  and 
defining  quality  of  microscopes.  Some  of 
these  ruled  plates  have  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  225,000  lines  to  the  inch. 

Test-pump  (test'pump),  n.  A  force-pump 
lor  testing  the  strength  of  boilers,  tubes, 
and  other  hollow  articles  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

Testrilt  (tes'tril),  n.  A  sixpence.  See 
TESTER. 

Sir  Toby.   Come  on,  there's  a  sixpence  for  you ; 
let's  have  a  song. 
Sir  Andrtu.  There's  a  testril  of  me,  too.    Shak. 

Test-tube  (test'tubl,  n.  1.  A  tube  or  thin 
cylinder  of  glass  used  in  testing  and  analys- 
ing liquids.— 2.  A  chlorometer. 
Testudlnal  (tes-tu'din-al),  a.  [See  TESTUDO.  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  tortoise,  or  resembling  it. 
Testudinaria  (tes-tu'di-na"ri-a),  n.  [L.  tes- 
tudo,  a  tortoise.]  A  genus  of  Dioscoreaceffi, 
characterized  by  the  cork-like  covering  or 
bark  of  its  rhizome,  which  is  wholly  above- 
ground.  In  time  the  covering  cracks  deeply 
and  forms  large  protuberances,  which  some- 
what resemble  the  shells  of  tortoises.  The 
best  known  species,  T.  elephantipes,  is 
grown  in  greenhouses  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  called  elephant 's-foot,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  unwieldy  rootstock.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 
called  Hottentots'  bread,  from  the  fleshy  in- 
teriors of  the  rhizomes  having  been  used  as 
food  by  the  Hottentots. 
Testudinarious  (tes-tu'di-na"ri-us),  a.  Re- 
sembling a  tortoise-shell  in  colour;  covered 
with  red,  black,  and  yellow  patches,  like  a 
tortoise-shell. 

Testudinata  (tes-tu'di-na"ta),  n.  pi.  [See 
TESTUDO.]  Another  name  for  the  order 
Chelonia,  comprehending  the  tortoises  and 
turtles. 

Testudlnate,  Testudlnated  (tes-tu'din-at, 
tes-tu'din-at-ed),  a.     [L.  testudinatns,  from 
testudo,  a  tortoise.  ]    Resembling  the  back 
'  of  a  tortoise ;  constructed  like  the  back  of 
a  tortoise  ;  arched  ;  vaulted. 
Testudlneous  (tes-tu-din'e-us),  a.    [See 
above.  ]    Resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
Testudinidse  (tes-tu-din'i-de),  n.pl.    The 
land-tortoises,  a  family  of  chelonian  reptiles 
distinguished  by  their  highly-arched  cara- 
pace and  short  clubby  feet.    See  TORTOISE. 
TestudO  (tes-tu'do),  n.    [L.,  a  tortoise,  hence 
the  warlike  contrivance,  from  testa,  a  shell. 
1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  a  cover  or 


screen  whieh  a  body  of  troops  formed  witfi 
their  obkm^  shii'Ms  IT  targets,  by  bidding 
them  over  their  heads  when  staiKlinu  close 


Roman  Testudo.  from  Trajan's  Pillar. 

to  each  other.  This  cover  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  served  to 
shelter  the  men  from  missiles  thrown  from 
above.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  struc- 
ture movable  on  wheels  or  rollers  for  pro- 
tecting sappers. —  2.  A  shelter  similar  in 
shape  and  design  to  the  above  employed  as 
defences  for  miners,  &c. .  when  working  in 
ground  or  rock  which  is  liable  to  cave  in. — 
3.  In  med.  an  encysted  tumour,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a 
turtle.  Called  also  Talpa.  —  4.  In  zool.  the 
land-tortoises,  a  genus  of  chelonian  reptiles. 
See  TORTOISE.  —  5.  In  music,  a  musical  in- 
strument; a  species  of  lyre:  so  called  in 
allusion  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury,  fabled  to 
have  been  made  of  the  shell  of  the  sea-tor- 
toise. 

Testy  (tes'ti),  a.  [O.Fr.  testu,  headstrong, 
wilful,  obstinate;  Mod.  Fr.  tftu;  from  O.Kr. 
teste,  Mod.  Fr.  tete,  the  head;  cpmp.  E.  heady. 
See  TESTER.]  Fretful;  peevish;  petulant; 
easily  irritated. 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch  under  your  testy  humour? 

Shall. 

My  lord  tired  of  his  quiet  life,  and  grew  weary  and 
then  testy  at  those  gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife 
would  have  held  him.  Thackeray. 

Tetanic  (te-tan'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
noting tetanus;  as,  tetanic  spasm. 

Tetanic  ( te-tan'ik ),  n.  In  med.  a  remedy 
which  acts  on  the  nerves,  and  through  them 
on  the  muscles,  as  nux  vomica,  strychnia, 
brucina,  &c.  If  taken  in  over-doses  tetanics 
occasion  convulsions  and  death. 

Tetanoid  ( tet'an-oid ),  a.  [Gr.  tetanos,  te- 
tanus, Audeidos, resemblance.]  Resembling 
tetanus. 

Tetanus  (tet'a-nus),  n.  [Gr.  tetanos,  te- 
tanus, also  stretched,  from  teino,  to  stretch. 
See  THIN.]  Spasm  with  rigidity;  a  disease 
characterized  by  a  more  or  less  violent 
and  rigid  spasm  of  many  or  all  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  The  varie- 
ties of  this  disease  are :  (1)  trismut,  or 
locked-jaw;  (2)  opisthotonos,  where  the  body 
is  thrown  back  by  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles;  (3)  emprosthotonos,  where 
the  body  is  bent  forwards;  (4)  pleurothoto- 
nos,  where  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 
These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in 
warm  climates  than  in  cold.  They  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by 
some  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  consequence 
of  local  injury  by  puncture,  incision,  or 
laceration;  hence  the  distinction  of  tetanus 
into  uliopathic  and  traumatic.  Lacerated 
wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove,  in  warm 
climates,  a  never-failing  source  of  these 
complaints.  In  cold  climates  as  well  as 
in  warm  locked-jaw  (in  which  the  spasms 
are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  or 
throat)  frequently  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  from  lacerated 
wounds.  Tetanic  affections  which  arise  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  or  local  injury 
usually  prove  fatal.  Tetanus  is  also  distin- 
guished, according  to  its  intensity,  into 
acute  and  chronic.  —  Artificial  tetanus,  a 
state  of  the  system  induced  by  certain  poi- 
sons, as  strychnia,  brucina,  or  their  salts,  in 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  9c.  locA;      g,  go;      j.j'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  siny;      ?K,  then;  th,  tfiin;      w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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•  hich  thej.unp!,  •''  tetanus  are 

;l,-.l 

Tetartohedral  >•  l('r 

trl.tr'  -.    fourth,  and   hfttra.  x   base.l      111 
cry,-  .til  tin-  nil" 

• 
hi  «  tctartoh. 

•r  property  of  being  modi- 

TatajtO-PrlinUktlC  (t*-t:trto-pri/  mat  ik\ 
m  (QrTMBrtML  fourth.  ]  In  <ry*(af  .  same 

Tet.iug  '.    r  i-  '   ••      -  •      >-  /'•"•'•.' 
TtotclLt  M-    Sanie  as  Tackt.    j^untiunt  <>/ 

Tetohniess.  Tetchy  (to  hi-tics.  t.  .  !i  Q    BM 

1  v   Htm    I  '    in" 

TM*  (UtX  "      >'r  .  head.     See  T«STKR.) 
False  hair:  *  kind  of  wig  or  cap  of  false 
hair       Her  wii;  or  (•(*...   thrown  care- 
Icwlr  upon  her  toilette  '     AVr.  H   (Sracft. 
Ttta-i-Mte  (tafa-Ut).  ado.    [rY.l    Head 
to  head  :  cheek  l>y  Jowl  ;  fac«  to  face  ;  in 
private;  in  close  confabulation. 
Lo*c  befM*  the  squire  aad  danw 
Ha.e.  «*-**».  ntfxrtd  their  lame.     Pritr. 
Lord  Moonxxith  fdl  ktto  the  nay  habit  of  dining 

•  hu  private  roomt,  «o«Mtua«l  «rW-««r  with  ViUe- 

Ksntii. 

Ttte-i-ttte  (tat'a-UtX  a.  Head  to  head  : 
private:  confidential:  with  none  present 
but  the  parties  concerned  ;  as,  a  Ute-a-tttt 
conversation. 

Tet«-a-tete  (Ufa-tit),  n.  1.  A  private  in- 
terview with  no  one  present  but  the  parties 
concerned;  a  friendly  or  close  conversation. 
&  A  kind  of  sofa  for  two  persons  so  curved 
that  they  are  brought  face  to  face  while 
sitting  on  different  aides  of  the  sofa. 

Tete-du-pont  (tat  du.ponv  H.    [Fr.]    In 

/art  a  work  that  defends  the  head  or  en- 

'trance  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy. 

Tether  (teTH  er).  n.  {Also  ttddtr.O  littdir; 
not  in  A.  Sax.  ,  but  in  similar  forms  in  the 
cog.  languages:  I  eel.  (jofAr,  a  tether,  tjethra, 
to  tether;  O.Fris,  titdtr,  tiader.  L.G.  tidtr, 
O.Sw  tiutkrr,  a  cord,  band,  tether;  from 
same  root  as  to  tie,  Goth.  tiuhan,  to  lead, 
to  hold.]  A  r\tpe  or  chain  by  which  a  graz- 
ing animal  is  confined  within  certain  limits. 
Often  used  figuratively  in  sense  of  course  in 
which  one  may  move  until  checked  ;  scope 
allowed. 

They  had  nearly  run  to  UK  end  of  their  Mttrr. 
•        - 

Tether  (tetiiVrV  r.t.    To  confine,  as  a  graz- 
ing animal,  with  a  rope  or  chain  within 
limits. 


He  that  bounded  thy  power  frtAcrtj  thee  shorter. 
£•/.  H*U. 

Tethys  (te'this).  ii.  [Gr  ttthjit.  an  oyster,  a 
kind  of  ascidtan  ]  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate 
gasteropoda,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean, 
and  characterized  by  having  two  rows  of 
branchiie.  resembling  branching  tufts  along 
the  hack.  and  a  very  large  membranous  and 
fringed  veil  on  the  head,  which  shortens  as 
it  curves  under  the  mouth.  On  the  base  of 
the  veil  are  two  compressed  tentacula,  from 
whose  margin  projects  a  small  conical  point 

Tetra-.  (Or,  from  ititam.  tenant,  four, 
equivalent  to  L  quadri-  ]  A  prefix  in  com- 
pounds. derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying 
four,  fourfold  ;  as.  tetrachord,  tetragon,  te- 
trarch. 

TetrabranclUata  <tet'ra-brans-ki-a"taX  n. 
fi  An  order  of  Cephalopoda.  comprising  the 
two  families  Naiitilida?  and  Annuonitidie. 
Of  this  order  the  pearly  nautilus  may  be  re- 


.      ,_     ...    The  shell 
_,__   ____    _^.    — •  clumber*,   the  septa,   the 

apfencte.  and  the  *nim»l.  ..  Respiratory  funnel 
*.  BrMkctuue  (the  BMiie  cut  open  to  show  them ). 
€.  Aw  at  bt.K*ttl  taMcles.  rf.  Hood,  r.  Eye. 


fardnl  as  the  type,  being  the  only  living 
•ember  of  the  order,  though  its  fossil  re- 
presentatives (Ortboceras,  Ammonites,  Ac.) 
are  remarkably  abundant  The  character- 
Mtt  fcrtiiin  of  the  order  are  the  external 


.1  shell,  the  serin  between 
the  ehtiaben  nf  «lii'-ii  :»v  p«rtor«»eil  by 
the  tube,  calleil  :i  'alphuncle;'  branchUe 

(our  in  nnniliei,  ;inus  liuuu-rvus.     .- 

II. I  S 

Tetrabranchiate  t  t<'t  -ra-braxtt'ld 

'.tra.  four,  iimi  braitcltiii.  mlU  I     H:iv- 
the  tttratiraiitliiat,'  ceph- 

TetracaiUodon  (ti  t -ra-k,il'o  ilonX  ».    [«r. 

.  (,iur.  l,i»;<«.  u  st:ilk.  anil  udoii*, 

I  he  niiocene 

IHTI.H!.  by  some  rc^mlcd  :is  a  ili^tinet  spe- 
cies, akitl  to  tile  inii>to,lon.  :uul  so  luuneil 
iroin  it»  ll:tvnitf  (our  tusk*.  l«o  .-llort  ones 
in  the  louer  J:nv  in  juUlitloti  to  tlie  loni; 

the   upper  jaw      Owen   i 
simply  :is  an  ii:  *  lantt'iix. 

Tetracerus  (to-tras'e-rus).  n.  [i:r.  pn-ilx 
tetnl,  fonr.  aiul  A-TH.V.  u  horn.  ]  The  L-e- 
lierie  name  of  n  curioii-  BeoiM  o(  Indian 
antelope  (7".  (fuadriwrnu),  who- 
name  is  a  Latin  repetition  of  the  Greek 
uenerie  one.  both  Itein^  line  to  the  fact  that 
ft  has  four  horns.  The  front  p:iir  of  horns 
are  very  short  and  placed  just  alxire  the 
eyes,  the  hinder  much  lon.-er  an, I  oeeupy- 
ing  the  usual  position  on  the  tieail  the 
females  are  hornless.  The  animal  has  the 
habit  of  making  lofty  bounds.  The  beiirht 
of  the  adult  is  about  20  inches,  and  the  col- 
our bright  bay  above  and  gray-white  below. 

Tetrachenium,  Tetrachoenium  (te-tra- 
ke'ni-umX  n.  (Or.  prefix  tttra,  four,  ami 
acAeuium.  See  ACHKNE.  )  In  bot.  a  fruit 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  four  achenia. 

Tetracliord  (tet'ra-kordX'i.  [Or.  tttra- 
•Junta — tttra,  four,  and  diordf.  a  chord.) 
A  scale  series  of  four  notes.  The  word  in 
its  modem  sense  signifies  a  half  of  the 
octave  scale,  as  C  to  F  and  G  to  C.— Con- 
junct tetraclwrdi,  tetrachords  which  over- 
lap, u  C  to  F  and  F  to  B.— Ditjunct  tttra- 
chontf.  tetrachords  which  have  a  degree 
between  them,  as  C  to  F  and  G  to  C. 

Tetractootomous  (tet-ra-kot'6-musX  a 
(Gr.  t«trach&t,  in  a  fourfold  manner,  and 
'.•mm),  to  cut  or  divide.)  Having  a  division 
by  fours ;  separated  into  four  parts  or 
series,  or  into  series  of  fours ;  as,  a  tetra- 
ehotomout  stem. 

Tetracoccoua  (tet-ra-kok'kus),  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  tttra.  four,  and  kolckos.  a  berry.  ] 
In  but  having  four  cells  elastically  dehis- 
cing and  separating. 

Tetracolon  (tet'ra-k6-lonX  n.  [Gr.  preflx 
tttra.  four,  and  Jru/on,  limb,  member.)  In 
pnu.  a  stanza  or  division  of  lyric  poetry  con- 
sisting of  four  verses. 

Tetrad  (tet'rad),  n.  [Gr.  tttrat,  tttradot, 
the  number  four. )  1.  The  number  four ;  a 
collection  of  four  things. — 2.  In  chttn.  an 
atom  the  equivalence  of  which  is  fonr,  or 
an  element  one  atom  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent. In  combination,  to  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

Te'tradactyl  (tet'ra-dak-til),  n.  [Gr.  tttra. 
four,  and  dalctyUts,  a  finger  or  toe.)  An 
animal  having  four  toes  ou  each  foot;  a 
tetradactylous  animal. 

Tetradactylous  (tet-ra-dak'til-us),  a.  Hav- 
ing four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tetradecapoda  (tet'ra-de-kap"o-da).  n.  pi 
[Or  pretix  tttra.  four,  dtka,  ten,  and  potw, 
podos,  a  foot]  The  name  given  by  Agassiz 
to  a  division  of  malacostracous  crustaceans 
from  their  having,  typically,  seven  pairs  of 
feet  in  the  adult  They  are  the  £drioph- 
thalmata  of  other  zoologists. 

Tetradiapason  (tet'ra-dl-a-pa'zon).  n. 
[Gr.  tttra,  four,  and  diapason. ]  Quadruple 
diapason  or  octave;  a  musical  chord,  other- 
wise called  a  quadruple  eighth  or  twenty- 
ninth. 

TetradlC  (tet-rad'ik),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tetrad;  tetratomic. 

Tetradlte  (tefra-ditV  n  [From  Gr.  tttnu, 
the  number  four.)  One  in  some  way  having 
relation  to  the  number  four;  as,  (a)  one  who 
regarded  four  asamystic  number.  (6)  Among 
the  ancients,  a  child  bom  in  the  fourth 
month  or  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month. 
(c)  Etfleg.  one  of  certain  sects  who  held  this 
number  in  especial  honour,  as  the  M  anichees, 
who,  thinking  this  the  perfect  number,  be- 
lieved there  were  four  persons  in  the  God- 
head. 

Tetradraclun,  Tetradrachma  (tet'ra- 
dratn,  tet - ra - drak ' ma ),  n.  [Gr.  tttra- 
drachmon  — tttra,  four,  and  drachini,  a 
drachm.  ]  In  anc.  coituigt.  a  silver  coin 
worth  &.  3d.  sterling,  the  drachma  being 
estimated  at  !>}<(, 

Tetradymlte  itet'ra-di-mit),  n.    [Gr.  t,-tra- 


-.  fi'in 'f '•!'!,  f i oni  IttOCCUmDOt  in  i|i,,ld- 
rupK'  erv-tals  1     S;uiH'  as  livniit 

Tetradymous   (tot'ra  ill -iniisX   a. 
'LrrnAHYMiTE.]    In  bvt,  having  four  irlls 

Tetradyuamia    i  •.  mi-a>.    n. 

. 

^tivuLrth.)      llu'  iif- 
tri'iith        (,-l;iss        of 
in    the    Lin- 
nceazi  systi'in,  c»ni- 

phuits  \\Jii. Ii  hear 
hornKiflir.'.!  ii  o 
llit\uirs  «  ith  six  st;i- 
HU'lis,  fi-ui1  of  thrill 
than  the 
other  tw.i 
dtviileil  intit  t«  o 

i'f    wliieh   thf   f.'in- 

nion     pirtlcn 

and         shepherd's - 

pin-;,'  ju'c  i-\:iniple--*. 

ami  SilimiMsa,  .'f 
whieh  tlie  inn-ianl 
and  eabl>:i,i*e  are 
e\:i!iipU-s.  All  the 
phuits  of  this  class  are  now  iiu-huled  in  the 
nat.  order  Ti  u.-iierie 

Tetradynaniian,  Tetradynamous(tt't'ra- 
di-n;v  'nn -an.  U't-ra-iim  a-iuu^  >,  ,1  I  • 
liavini;  ^i\  stamens,  wlu-re^f  four  lonj;  ones 
are  arranxeil  in  pairs  opposite  to  eaeh  other. 
and  alternate  with  two  isolated  sin-re  ones 
Tetraedral  Ul't-ra-e'dral).  See  TETKA- 

HEDRAL. 

Tetraedron  (tet-ra-e'drou>  See  TETRA- 
HEDRON 

Tetragon  (tet'ra-gon),  n,  [Gr.  tetran-'wu 
—tetra.  Jour,  aud  gonia,  an  angle.]  1.  In 
geoin.  a  llgure  having  four  angles;  a  quad- 


Tetrad  vnamia — Common 
Walinower. 


Tetrafoas. 


. 

1.  Square,    a.  Parallelogram  or  Oblong.    3.  Rliorabus. 

4.  Rhomboid.    5  and  6,  Trapezium. 

rangle,  as  a  square,  a  rhombus,  Ac  i  In 
astrul.  an  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard 
to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  90'  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle 
Tetragonal  tte-trag'on-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  tetragon;  having  (our  angles  or  sides 
Thus  a  square,  a  parallelogram,  a  rhombus, 
and  a  trapezium  are  tetragonal  figures.  — 

2.  In  tot  having  four  prominent  longitudinal 
angles.  —  Tttragonal  ovary,  one  that  is  four- 
sided.  —  TttraQoital  gttm,  one  that  has  four 
sides,  as  in  Lamium  purpunum.  —  3.   In 
crystal,  same  as  Dintetric. 

TetragonlaceSB  (tet-ra-g6'ni-a"s6-«),  n.  ft. 
[Gr.  tttra,  four,  and  gonia.  an  angle,  in 
allusion  to  the  fruit  being  four-angled.  ] 
A  nat  order  of  incomplete  dicotyledons. 
having  the  genus  Tetragonia  as  its  t\pe 
The  plants  of  this  order  have  thick  su'ceu- 
lent  leaves,  are  chiefly  maritime,  and  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  tropical  regions,  T. 
txpansa  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand  and 
Japan,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  of  those 
countries  as  a  remedy  for  scorbutic  com- 
plaints. The  genera  Aizoon,  Sesuvium.  ami 
Trianthema  are  also  included  in  this  order. 
which  is  often  combined  with  Ficoideie. 

Tetragonlsm  t  (tet-rag'on-mn).  «.  [See 
TKTEAOOS.)  The  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Tetragonolepis  (tet-rag'o-nol"e-pis)  -i 
[Gr.  ferrd,  four,  g<tnia.  ail  angle,  and  Itjns, 
a  scale.  Lit  four-cornered  scale.)  A  re- 
markable and  numerous  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes,  chiefly  from  the  lias  strata 
of  Dorsetshire  :  so  called  from  their  large 
square  scales.  They  belong  to  the  1'ycnodout 
family. 

Tetragonolobus  (tet-rag*o-nol"6-bus),  «. 
[Gr.  tttra,  four,  gonia,  an  angle,  and  labos. 
a  pod,  from  the  legumes  being  furnished 
with  four  wings  or  four  angles.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Leguminosa1.  papilion- 
aceous division,  allied  to  lotus,  with  which 
many  authors  unite  it  The  specie-  are  na- 
tives of  Europe,  and  consist  of  herbs  with 
broad  leafy  stipules,  trifoliate  leaves,  and 
flowers  seated  on  axillary  peduncles,  fur- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       toe.  met  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abiine;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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t      -V      T:.»t    :.>.-*   »   — 
v    kMM  -  t  •--•.  .:.  m:    .-. 


u  t  Tari«ty««ttfci»rrtr»  lfc»f 
*:.    :.    \:~.       -  >-:    -..-.  :    --^:.       . 


«aTiM«ik«.  rOrJMm. 


fLoti  whiek  kan  (r«r          J 


«o  «  (Or  «• 

•  wrie.)    !»*«.» 


(urn*),  •.    for.  ••••  MM*. 

Ow  •(  the  few  «4Bal  HrU  JK« 


•e«7  kJ>c  «r  a«TC*«i(&    La.  m.  1. 
TUjjirtlt  (ttrtrJrk  «c  tet'Ktrk),  «- 


Tdran*  iliaiiati 

it*^B*rk-at«rteMSr»ati 
•fatetoRk. 


k.  It  *», 
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TEXT-MAN 


whemv  thi>  IKIMIIV.  I'Ht  '•"  fil"l 

ulilv  three,  uud  at  utlu-r  times  iis  n: 

emfit  (ir  ten,  ill  wlliili  latter  rase  the  tet- 

'.iiind. 

Tetrasporic  <t.  t'ni  apur-ik),  a.  lu  tint,  com- 

Tetrastic,  Tetrastich  (te-tras'tik).  «.  [Or. 

i,  i.nir.  and  ttusnot,  verse..] 

A  -;  ,111,  or  poem  consisting  of 

fitur  \ 

Tetrastichous  (te-tras'tik-ns\  o.    In  oot. 
having  .1  t'<  iur-L'»>rn<.-]v«i  *pike. 


.  . 

Tetrastoon  i  te-ua> 
four,  and  *toa.  a  p<>]'- 
tico.  ]  In  arch.  a  court- 
yard with  p«'i  ' 
open  r.'lnimades  on 
encli  of  its  four  sides. 
Britton. 

Tetrastyle(tet'ra-stil), 
,'  and  »  ['ir.  tetra, 
four,  and  stylos,  col- 
umn.] In  anc.  arch. 
having  or  consisting  of 
four  columns:  having 
a  portico  consisting  of 
four  columns,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Fortuna 
virilis  at  Rome. 

Tetrasyllable,  Tetra- 
syllabical  (tet'ra-sil- 
lal/'ik-,  tet'ra-sil-lab"- 
ik-al),  a.  Consisting  of 
four  syllables. 

Tetrasyllable  (tet'ra- 
sil-la-bl),  n.  IGr.  tetra, 


. 

«•    (Or.  tetra, 


Tetrastyie  Temple- 

Fortuna  Virilis. 

A  word  con- 


,   .         . 

four,  and  syllabi,  syllable.] 
sisting  of  four  syllables. 

Tetrathecal  (tet-ra-the'kal),  a.  In  hot.  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  have  four  loculaments 
or  cavities  in  the  ovary. 

TetrathlonlC(tet'ra-thi-on"ik),a.  [Or.  tetra, 
four,  and  Uteion,  sulphur.]  Appellative  of  an 
unstable  acid  of  sulphur  containing  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  (S9O6H.j).  at  one  time  com- 
monly used  to  tone  photographic  prints, 
but  now  disused. 

Tetratomlc  (tet-ra-tom'ik),  o.  Same  as 
Tetradic. 

Tetric,*  Tetricalt  (tet'rik,  tet'rik-al).  o.  [L. 
tetricut,  from  later,  offensive,  foul.]  Fro- 
ward  ;  perverse  ;  harsh  ;  sour  ;  rugged. 
K  italics 

Tetricalness  t  (tet'rik-al-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tetric;  frowardness;  per- 
verseness.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Tetrloltyt  (tet-ris'i-ti),  n.  Crabbedness; 
perverseness;  tetricalness. 

TetriCOUB  t  (tet'rik-us),  a.    Tetric. 

Tetrodon  (tet'ro-don),  n.  [Gr.  tetra,  four, 
and  odous.  a  tooth  ]  A  genus  of  teleostean 
fishes  of  the  order  Plectognathi  and  family 
Gymnodontes,  distinguished  by  the  posses- 
sion of  four  large  teeth,  the  jaws  being  each 
divided  by  a  central  suture.  They  have  the 
power  of  inflating  the  body  with  wind,  which 
causes  them  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  gives  them  an  almost  spherical 
form.  These  fishes  are  confined  to  the  seaa 
of  warm  climates.  Written  also  Tetraodon. 
See  GLOBE-FISH. 

Tetryl  (tet'ril),  n.  (C,H,).  The  hypothe- 
tical radicle  of  the  fourth  alcohol  of  the 
OH*'  +  i  series.  In  the  free  state  it  con- 
tains C8H18,  having  been  first  isolated  by 
Kolbe,  who  obtained  it  by  electrolysis  of 
valerianic  acid.  Called  also  Butyl. 

Tetrylamlne  (te-tril'a-min),  n.  (C4H,jN= 
>".  ll:  <  ;1I.,  >  A  colourless  transparent  liquid 
having  a  strongly  amtnoniacal  and  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  producing  dense 
white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate 
orcyanurate  of  tetryL  Called  also  Uutyla- 

Tetrylene  (tefri-len),  n.    (C,H9.)   Oil-gas; 

a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  of  the  oletine  series, 

first  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  oil.    See 

COAL-GAS. 
Tetter  (tet'terX  n.     [A.  Sa*  tetr,  G.  zitter, 

tetter  ;   connections  doubtful  ;    coinp.   Fr. 

dartre,  Skr.  dardra,  tetter.]     1.  A  vague 

name   of    several    cutaneous   diseases,  as 

herpes,  impetigo,  &c. 

A  most  instant  tttttr  hark'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like.  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body.  Skak. 

2.  A  cutaneous  disease  of  animals,  which 
spreads  on  the  body  in  different  directions, 
and  occasions  a  troublesome  itching.  It 
may  be  communicated  to  man. 
Tetter  (tet'ter).  T.t.  To  affect  with  the  dis- 
ease called  tetter.  '  Those  measles,  which 
we  disdain  should  tetter  us.'  Shalt. 


Tetterous  (tet'tC-r-us),  a.  Having  tin-  cliiir- 
totei  uf  tetter.  'A  tetteroui  eruptiou.' 

Tetter-totter  (tet'ter-tot-Mr),  n.    [From 
'.  / .  and  lottery    A  balancing  play 
uf  children;   set-saw.      Callf.l  also  Tittcr- 
cuin-totter.    [Provincial  English.] 
Tettigonia  (u-t-ti-ao'ui-a).  n.     [Gr.   (.7(ij. 
i  kind  nf  grasshopper,  a  ek-adii.  and 
B  corner]    A  genus  of  hemlpterotu 
\nov»  n  by  thv  nanif  nt  leaf-hoppers. 
deatrai  uve  in  vinr\anls,  is  found 
in  Knri'pf  nnil  ill  tile  United  States. 
Tettigoniadsettet-ti-goni-a-du).  n.pl.  Leaf- 
hoppers.  :i  family  of  hemipterou.- 
of  which  the  xenus  Tettigoiiia  is  the  type. 

Si-o  TKTTIf.uNIA. 

Tettisht  (tet'isli),  a.  [From  Fr.  Me,  a  head. 
SeeTKsTY.]  Captious; testy.  'He lath* moat 
tettith  knave.'  Beau,  a.-  t'l.  See  TEATISH. 

Tettyt  (tet'i),  a.  [See  TETTISH.]  TVtrhy; 
peevish;  irritable.  '  So  cholerick  and  t>  tt -/. 
that  no  man  may  speak  with  them.'  JSiirtou. 

Teucrium  (tu'kri-um),  n.  [From  Teucer, 
father-in-law  of  Dardanus.  king  of  Troy- 
certain  healing  virtues  of  the  plant  having, 
it  is  said,  been  discovered  by  him.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Labiatee.  There 
are  three  British  species,  T.  Chamttdtyg, 
the  common  germander;  T.  Scord>n<u.  tin- 
water  germander ;  and  T.  Scorodonia,  the 
wood  germander  or  wood  sage. 

Teutliidje,  Teuthidans  (tu'thi-de,  tu'thi- 
danz),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ituthis,  ieuthidos,  a  cuttle- 
fish.) A  family  of  decapodous  cephalopods 
comprising  the  calamaries  or  squids.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  an  elongated  body  with  lateral  fins.  The 
shell,  called  the  gladius  or  pen,  is  internal 
and  elongated,  horny,  and  consists  of  a 
median  shaft  and  of  two  lateral  wings. 
The  common  calamary  or  pen-fish  (Loligo 
vulyartis),  abundant  on  our  coasts,  is  an 
example. 

Teutlose  (tut'los),  n.  [Gr.  teutlon,  beet.)  A 
kind  of  sugar,  resembling  glucose,  said  to 
exist  in  the  juice  of  beet. 

Teuton  (tu'ton),  n.  [L  Teutones,  the  Teu- 
tons, a  latinized  form  of  the  native  name. 
See  DUTCH.)  Originally,  the  name  given  to 
members  of  an  ancient  German  tribe  first 
heard  of  320  B.C.  ;  ultimately  applied  to  the 
Germanic  peoples  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
at  present  often  used  to  include  Germans, 
Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  as  when  we  speak  of  Teutons 
as  opposed  to  Celts. 

Teutonic  (tu-ton'ik),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Teutons;  of  or  belonging  to  the  peoples 
of  Germanic  origin;  in  the  widest  sense,  per- 
taining to  the  Scandinavians,  and  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  well  as  to  Ger- 
man races  proper.  — Teutonic  nations,  the 
different  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race.  These 
are  divided  into  three  branches:— (1) The 
High  Germans,  including  the  Teutonic  in- 
habitants of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany; 
those  of  Switzerland  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Germans  of  Hungary.  (2)  The  Saxon 
or  Low  German  branch,  including  the  Fris- 
ians, the  Low  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the 
Flemings,  and  the  English  descended  from 
the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  who  settled 
in  Britain.  (3)  The  Scandinavian  branch,  in- 
cluding the  Icelanders,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Swedes.  —  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, a  tribe  of  tongues,  belonging  to  the 
great  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family, which 
has  been  divided  into  three  great  sections, 
viz. :  (1)  Mceso-Gothie,  the  language  used  by 
Ulphilas  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
made  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  Goths  of 
Moesia.  (2)  German,  subdivided  into  Low 
German  and  High  German.  The  Low  Ger- 
man tribe  of  tongues  are  the  Anglo  Saxon 
or  English,  Old  Saxon  ,Platt-Deutsch  or  Low- 
German  proper.  Frisian,  Dutch,  andFleruish. 
The  High  German  has  been  divided  into 
three  periods,  Old  High  German,  Middle 
High  German,  and  modern  German.  The 
Scandinavian  comprises  Icelandic  or  Old 
Norse,  the  Modern  or  pre- 
sent Norse,  Danish,  and 
Swedish.  —  Teutonic  cross, 
in  her.  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cross  potent, 
from  its  having  been  the 
original  badge  assigned  by 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  to 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Teutonic  Cross, 
order.  —  Teutonic  order,  a 
military  religious  order  of  knights,  estab- 
lished toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
t  n  rj .  in  imitation  of  the  Templars  and  Hospi- 


toilers.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Teutons 
or  Germans  who  marched  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  tht'(.Tu>;uli's.  ami  \\as  established  in  th;it 
country  for  charitable  purposes.  At  a  later 
period  the  v<nn[iK-sts  uf  the  order  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  ^'vuri'iu'M  power.  It  hc^an 
to  decline  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ami  \\ari 
finally  abolished  by  Najmleon  in  1809. 

Teutonic  (Ui-t'm  ik),*i.  Tiu-  lan-im^r  orlan- 
-n.iur^  collectively  \>i  the  Teutons.  See  the 
adjective. 

Teutonicism  (tu-ton'i-si^m),  n.  A  Teutonic 
idiom  or  mode  of  expression;  a  UermaiiUiu. 

TeutOHize  (tu-ton-u'),  v.t.  To  make  Teu- 
tonic or  German;  to  render  conformable  to 
German  idi<>m  n\-  aiuibi-le^.  Als-o  as  r.  /.,  tu 
conform  to  German  customs,  idioms,  v\.c. 

Tew  (tu),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tan:  fa  n,  to  ta\v,  to 
work,  to  prepare,  to  heat.  As  to  im-amni: 
TMW.]  1.  To  work;  to  prepare  by 
working;  to  be  actively  employed  about;  to 
fatigue.  [Provincial  Knglish.]— 2.  t  To  puller 
tease;  to  tumble  over  Beau,  d-  Fl.—B.  To 
beat  or  press,  us  leather,  hemp,  and  the 
like;  to  taw.— 4.t  To  tow,  as  a  ship  or  boat. 
D  ray  ton. 

Tewt  (tu),  E.I.    To  labour. 

Tew  (tu),  n.  [A.  Sax.  taica,  instruments, 
tools.  See  also  Tow.]  1.  Materials  for  any- 
thing.—2.  An  iron  chain;  a  rope  or  chain 
by  which  vessels  were  drawn  along. 

Tewel  (tu'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  tuiel,  tueil.  Mod.  Fr. 
tityau,  a  pipe.]  1.  A  pipe ;  a  funnel,  as  for 
smoke.  Chaucer;  E.  II.  Kmyht.—  Z.  Same 
as  Tut/ere  (which  see). 

Tewing-beetle  (tu'ing-be-tl),  n.  A  spade- 
shaped  instrument  for  tewing  or  beating 
hemp. 

Tewtawt  (tu'ta),  v.t.  [See  TEW  and  TAW.] 
To  beat;  to  break,  as  hemp.  See  TEW. 

Text  (tekst),  n.  [Fr.  texte,  a  text,  the  text 
of  a  sermon,  from  L.  textus,  a  tissue,  a  text, 
from  texot  textum,  to  weave,  whence  also 
texture,  textile,  and  (through  the  French) 
tissue.  Subtile  is  also  from  stem  of  texo, } 
1.  A  discourse  or  composition  on  which  a 
note  or  commentary  is  written;  the  original 
words  of  an  author,  in  distinction  from  a 
paraphrase  or  commentary;  as,  the  text  or 
original  of  the  Scripture,  in  relation  to 
the  comments  upon  it;  infinite  pains  have 
been  taken  to  ascertain  and  establish  the 
genuine  original  text.  f  Your  exposition  on 
the  holy  text.'  Shak.— 2.  A  verse  or  passage 
of  Scripture,  especially  one  selected  as  the 
theme  or  subject  of  a  sermon  or  discourse. 
'  The  parson  made  it  his  text.'  Tennyson. 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Eptctetus,  Plato,  Tully  preach'd.    Coivpfr. 

Hence  —  3.  Any  subject  chosen  to  enlarge 
and  comment  on;  a  topic. 

No  more;  the  text  is  foolish.  Shak. 

Cod  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  Patience. 

G.  Herbert. 
The  maiden  aunt 

Took  this  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  itpreach'd 
An  universal  culture  for  the  crowd.     Ttitnyson. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting  of  a  large 
size ;  also,  a  particular  kind  of  letter  or 
character;  as,  German  text;  large  text; 
small  text.  'As  fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy- 
book.' Shak. 

Textt  (tekst),  v.t.  To  write  in  large  charac- 
ters, as  in  text-hand. 

Indifferent  judges  might  condemn  me  for 

A  most  malicious  slanderer,  nay  text  it 

Upon  my  forehead.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Text-book  (tekst'buk),  n.  1.  A  book  con- 
taining a  text  or  texts;  as,  (a)  a  book  with 
wide  spaces  between  the  lines  of  text  for 
notes  or  comments.  (6)  A  book  containing 
a  selection  of  passages  of  Scripture  arranged 
for  easy  reference.— 2.  A  book  used  by  stu- 
dents as  a  standard  book  for  a  particular 
branch  of  study;  a  manual  of  instruction;  a 
book  which  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  or 
comments. 

Text-hand  (tekst'hand),  n.  A  large  hand  in 
writing;  so  called  because  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  write  the  text  of  a  book  in  a  large 
hand,  and  the  notes  in  a  smaller  hand. 

Textile  (teks'til),  a.  [L.  textilis,  from  texo, 
to  weave.  See  TEXT.]  Woven  or  capable 
of  being  woven;  formed  by  weaving;  as, 
textile  fabrics;  textile  materials,  such  as 
wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton. 

Textile  (teks'til),  ».  That  which  is  or  may 
be  woven;  a  fabric  made  by  weaving.  'The 
warp  and  woof  of  textiles.'  Bacon. 

Text-man  (tekst'man),  n.  A  man  ready  in 
the  quotation  of  texts.  [Rare.  ] 

Men's  daily  occasions  require  the  doing  of  a  thou- 
sand things,  which  it  would  puzzle  the  best  teximan 
readily  to  bethink  himself  of  a  sentence  in  the  Bible 
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clear  enough  to  satisfy  a  scrupulous  conscience  of 
the  nature  of.  Bp.  Sa>. 

Textorlal  (teks-to'ri-al),  a.  [See  TEXTILE.] 
IVrtaining  to  weaving.  '  The  tttetortol  arts.' 

T.  \y '  • 

Text-pen  (teksfpen),  n.    A  kind  of  metallic 

pen  used  in  onirn»ssin^. 

Textrine  (tekst'rm),  a.  Pertaining  to  weav- 
ing; tcxtorial ;  as,  the  tcxtrine  art.  Der- 

Textual  (teks'tu-al).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
contained  in  the  text;  as,  textual  criticism; 
a  t>-jttntl  re-adhiu'.  Milton;  Watcrland.— 
2.  Serving  for  or  depending  oil  texts;  textu- 
ary. llr  Hall- 

Textualist  (teks'tii-al-ist),  n.  1.  One  who 
is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  can 
readily  quote  texts. 

How  nimble  ttxtttalists  and  grammarians  for  the 
tongue  the  rabbins  are,  their  comments  can  witness. 
/.  i^ht/oot. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text. 
Textually  (teks'tu-al-li),  adv.     In  a  textual 

manner;  in  accordance  with  the  text;  placed 
in  the  trxt  or  liinly  of  a  work. 

Textuary  (teks'tu-a-ri),  H.  Same  as  Textu- 
itlint.  Milton. 

Textuary  (teks'tu-a-ri),  a.  1.  Textual;  con- 
tained in  the  text.— 2.  Serving  as  a  text; 
authoritative. 

I  see  no  ground  why  his  reason  should  be  textuary 
to  ours,  or  that  God  Intended  him  an  universal  head- 
ship. Gtan-ville. 

Textuelt  (teks'tu-el),  a.    Ready  at  citing 

texts.     Chaucer. 
Textuist  (teks'tii-ist),  n.    One  ready  in  the 

quotation  of  texts;  a  textman. 

I  remember  the  little  that  our  Saviour  could  pre- 
vail about  this  doctrine  of  charity  ayainst  the  crabbed 
textuists  of  his  time.  M titan. 

Texture  (teks'tur),  n.  [L.  textura,  from  texo, 
ti-.ctu.tn,  to  weave.  See  TEXT.]  1.  The  act 
or  the  art  of  weaving.  '  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  texture.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  — 2.  A  web; 
that  which  is  woven ;  a  fabric  formed  by 
weaving. 

Others,  far  on  the  grassy  dale. 
Their  humble  texture  weave.  Thomson. 

3.  The  disposition  or  connection  of  threads, 
filaments,   or  other  slender  bodies  inter- 
woven; the  manner  of  weaving  with  respect 
either  to  form  or  matter;  as,  the  texture  of 
cloth  or  of  a  spider's  web. 

His  high  throne;  which,  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 
Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.  Milton. 

4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  elementary 
constituent  parts  of  any  body  hi  connection 
with  each  other;  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  constituent  parts  are  united ;  as,  the 
texture  of  earthy  substances  or  fossils;  the 
texture  of  paper,  of  a  hat,  or  skin ;  a  loose 
texture;  or  a  close  compact  texture.—  Tex- 
ture of  rocks,  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  rocks  are  com- 
posed.     It  relates  to  the  arrangement  of 
their  parts  viewed  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
that  of  their  structure.    (See  STRUCTURE.) 
The  texture  of  rocks  may  be  compact, earthy, 
granular,  crystalline,  scaly,  lamellar,  fibrous, 
slaty,  porphyritic,  amygdaloid,  Ac. — 5.  In 
anat.  the   particular  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  tissues  which  constitute  an 
organ. 

Texture  (teks'tur),  v.t.  To  form  a  texture 
of  or  with;  to  interweave.  [Rare.] 

Textury  t  ( teks'tu-ri ),  n.  The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  weaving.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Teyne,t  n.  [L.  tcenia,  a  band.]  A  thin  plate 
of  metal.  '  A  teyne  of  silver.'  Chaucer. 

ThaclC  (thak),  n.  [Older  fnrm  of  thatch.] 
Thiitch.  [Old  and  provincial  English  and 
Scotch.] —  Under  thack  and  rape,  under 
thatch  and  rope:  said  of  stacks  in  the  barn-- 
yard when  they  are  thatched  in  for  the  win- 
ter, the  thatch  being  secured  with  straw 
ropes;  hence,  fig.  snug  and  comfortable. 
[Scotch.] 

Thack  (thak),  v.  t.  To  thatch.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch.] 

Thacket  (thak),  v.t.  To  thump;  to  thwack. 
Chaucer. 

Thacker  (thak'er),  n.  A  thatcher.  [Obsolete 
or  Scotch.] 

Thae  (THH),  pron.     These.     [Scotch.] 

Thairm  (tharw),  n.  [See  THARM.]  Small 
gut ;  catgut ;  a  fiddle-string.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Thalamifera  (thal-a-mif'er-a),  n.  pi.  [L. 
thalamm  (Gr.  thalamos),  a  bed,  and  fero, 
to  bear.]  In  arch,  the  name  given  to  sculp- 
tured kneeling  figures  supporting  inscribed 
tablets. 

Thalamifiorsa  (thal'a-mi-fl6"re),  n.  pi,    [L. 


flitildniitft,  thtdaun,  a  sleeping-room,  abed- 
chamber,  andyfos,  Jlurits,  a  tlower.  ]  A  class  of 
exogenous  or  dicotyledonous  plants  in  which 


Thalamiflor.Te. 
i.  Clematis.     2,   Chelidoniiim   majus.    3,  Geran- 
ium,   a,  PistilU ;  f>.  Stamina  placed  oil  the  receptacle, 
and   under   the   pistilla;    c,  Receptacle ;    rf,   Calyx; 
e.  Petals. 

the  petals  are  distinct  and  inserted  with 
the  stamens  on  the  tnalamus  or  receptacle. 

Thalamifioral  (thal'a-mi-llo"ral),  a.  In  bot. 
having  the  stamens  arising  i  m  media  t  fly 
from  tiie  thalamus;  belonging  to  the  Thala- 
miflora. 

Thalamium  (tha-la'mi-um),  n.  [Gr.  thala- 
mos,  a  bed.  ]  In  but.  a  name  given  to  several 
cavities  connected  with  reproduction;  as, 
(a)  the  hollow  case  containing  spores  in 
algals.  (6)  A  form  of  hymenium  of  fungals. 
(c)  The  disc  or  lamina  prolifera  of  lichens. 

Thalamus  (thal'a-mus),  n.  [Gr.  tlt<>!<i,i«>n. 
a  bed.]  1.  In  anat.  the  place  at  which  a 
nerve  originates,  or  has  been  considered  to 
originate ;  specifically,  one  of  two  rounded 
and  irregular  surfaces  in  the  two  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  third 
ventricle,  from  which  the  optic  nerves  were 
formerly  thought  to  proceed. — 2.  In  bot. 
(a)  same  as  Thallus.  (b)  The  apex  of  the 
peduncle,  sometimes  dilated,  to  which  the 
floral  organs  are  attached;  torus. 

Thalarctos,  Thalassarctos  ( tha-lark'tos, 
thal-as-ark'tos),  n.  [Gr.  thalassa,  the  sea, 
and  arktos,  a  bear.]  A  genus  of  bears  ac- 
cording to  some  naturalists,  including  the 
polar  bear. 

Tlialassema  (tha-las-se'ma),  n.  [From  Gr. 
thalciasa,  the  sea.  ]  The  name  given  by  Cuvier 
to  a  genus  of  footless  echinoderms,  nat. 
order  Sipunculoidea,  having  the  body  oval 
or  oblong,  with  the  proboscis  in  form  of  a 
reflected  lamina  or  spoon,  but  not  forked. 

Thalassicollida  (tha-Ias'si-kol"li-da),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  thalassa,  the  sea,  kolla,  glue,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  A  family  of  Protozoa,  order 
Radiolaria,  defined  by  Huxley  as  Rhizopoda 
provided  with  structureless  cysts  contain- 
ing cellular  elements  and  sarcode,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  sarcode,  giving  off 
pseudopodia,  which  commonly  stand  out 
like  rays,  but  may  and  do  run  into  one  an- 
other, and  so  form  net-works. 

Thalassidroma  (thal-as-sid'ro-ma),  n.  [Gr. 
thalasna,  the  sea,  and  drotnos,  the  act  of 
running.]  The  generic  name  of  the  petrels. 
See  PETREL. 

Thalassiuian  (thal-as-sin'i-aiO.  n.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Thalassinidte. 

Thalassmidae  (thal-as-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  burrowing  macrurous  decapods, 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  elongation  of 
their  abdomen  and  the  small  degree  of  con- 
sistence of  their  integuments. 

Thalassiophyte  (tha-las'si-6-fit),  n.  [Gr. 
thalassiox,  belonging  to  the  sea,  and  phyton, 
a  plant]  A  sea-plant;  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
ocean,  of  its 
rocks,  and  of  its 
shores;  an  algal. 

Thalassometer 
(thal-as-som'et- 
er),  71.  [Gr.  tha- 
lassa, the  sea, 
and  metron,  a 
measure.  ]  A 
tide-gauge. 

Thaler  (taler), 
n.  [G.  See  DOL- 
LAR.] A  Ger- 
man coin,  value 
about  3s.  ster- 
ling. 

Thalia  (tha-li'a), 
n.  [Gr.  Thaleia, 
from  thallo,  to 
flourish,  to 

bloom.]  In  Greek 
myth,  the  Muse 
of  comedy  and 
the  patroness  of 
pastoral  and 
comic  poetry. 
She  is  generally 

represented  with  a  comic  mask,  a  shepherd's 
staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy. 


Thalia. — Antique  statue  in  the 
Vatican. 


Thallan  (tha-H'an).  «.  Relating  to  Thalia, 
tin.-  Muse  of  pastoral  and  cumic  poetry; 
comic. 

Thalictnim  (tha-lik'tnmO.  n.  [Or.  thalik- 
tri'it,  meftdov-rne,  from  tlmWi,  to  bloom  — 
in  allusion  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  young 
shoots.]  A  genus  of  plants  lit'lnn-'inir  to 
the  nut.  order  Ranunculaceie,  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  petals  and  of  appcn. 
to  the  fruit.  The  species  have  usually  a 
fetid  smell  like  rue.  and  hence  are  called 

Mi'inlnw-nn-x.      Sri-  MEAT'OW-UTK. 

ThaUic,  Thallious  (thal'lik,  thal'li-ns).  a. 
In  chein.  of,  pertaining  t",  <>r  containing 
thallium;  as,  tfiitllic  aeiil;  tiiaUioiix  sails. 

Thalline  (thal'm),  a.  In  bot.  pertaining  to 
a  tliallus ;  of  the  character  of  a  thallus. 

Thallite  (tlml'lit),  n.  [Gr.  thallos,  a  ^rcen 
twig.]  In  mineral,  a  substance  variously 
denominated  by  different  authors.  It  is 
the  e^idote  of  Haiiy.  the  tli'ljilniiitr  uf  S;ms- 
sure,  and  the  pistacite  of  Werner.  It  occurs 
both  crystallized  and  in  masses. 

Thallium  (thal'li-um),  n.  [Gr.  thallos,  a 
young  green  shoot — from  the  green  line  it 
gives  in  the  spectrum,  and  which  led  to  its 
discovery.]  Sym.  Tl.  At.  wt.  204;  sp.  gr.  11 '9. 
A  metal  discovered  byCrookesin  isciinthe 
seleniferous  deposit  from  a  sulphuric  acid 
manufactory  in  the  Hartz.  In  its  physical 
properties  it  resembles  lead,  being  slightly 
heavier.  It  is  very  soft,  fuses  under  a  red 
heat,  and  is  soluble  in  the  ordinary  mineral 
acids.  With  oxygen  it  forms  two  com- 
pounds, T12O  and  T1203. 

Thallium-glass(thal'li-um-glas),  n.  A  glass 
of  great  density  and  refracting  power,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  thallium  is  used 
instead  of  lead  or  potassium. 

ThaUogen,  Thallophyte  (thal'16-jen,  thaT- 
lo-fit),  n.  [Gr.  thallos,  &  young  shoot,  a 
sprout,  a  frond,  and  root  gen,  to  produce, 
phyton,  a  plant.]  A  name  given  to  a  stem- 
less  plant  consisting  only  of  expansions  of 
cellular  tissue.  Thallogens  have  no  true 
vascular  system,  but  are  composed  of  cells 
of  various  sizes,  which  sometimes  assume 
an  elongated  tubular  form,  as  in  Chara. 
The  cells  are  sometimes  united  in  one  or 
several  rows,  forming  simple  filaments,  as 
in  Conferva?;  or  branched  and  interlaced 
filaments,  as  in  some  fungi;  or  membranous 
expansions,  as  in  lichens  and  sea-weeds. 
The  term  includes  all  the  Cryptogamia  with 
the  exception  of  ferns  and  mosses. 

Thallogenous  (thal-loj'en-us),  a.  In  bot.  of 
or  belonging  to  the  thallogens. 

Thallus  (thal'lus),  n.    [Gr.  thallos,  a  young 


Lichen — Parmrtia  fityrea.  t,  Thallus.  a,  Apothecia. 

shoot,  a  sprout,  a  frond.]  In  bot.  a  solid 
mass  of  cells,  or  cellular  tissue  without 
woody  fibre,  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  fiat  stratum  or  ex- 
pansion, or  in  the  form  of  a  lobe,  leaf,  or 
frond,  and  forming  the  substance  of  the 
thallogens. 

Thames  (temz),  n.  The  river  on  which  Lon- 
don stands.—  -He'll  never  net  the  Thames  on 
fire,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  he'll  never 
'set  the  temse  on  fire.  See  TEMSE. 

Thammuz  (tham'muz),  n.  [Heb.]  1.  The 
tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  con- 
taining twenty-nine  days,  and  answering  to 
a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of  July.— 2.  A 
Syrian  deity  for  whom  the  Hebrew  idola- 
tresses were  accustomed  to  hold  an  annual 
feast  or  lamentation,  commencing  with  the 
new  moon  of  July:  same  as  the  Phoenician 
Adon  or  Adonis.  His  death  happened  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Adonis,  and  in  sum- 
mer time  the  waters  were  said  always  to 
become  reddened  with  his  blood. 

Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  on  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.  Milton. 

Thamnlum  (tham'ni-um),  n.  [Gr.  thamnos, 
a  bush.]  In  bot.  the  branched  bush-like 
thallus  of  lichens. 


cli,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;      ii,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     !H,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig',    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Thamnophile  (tham'no-tia  n.    [< 
n>'.<  -.1  l.ush.  u  love.]    A  niem- 

the   sub-family  Thanmophiliiire,  or 
i,u-h  -ihrikt-s.    Befl  TnAMV'rm;  , 

ThamnophilinaB  ( tham'no-fi-li"ne ),  n.  pi. 
The  bush-shrikes,  a  sub-family  of  dentirus- 
tral  passerine  birds,  family  Laniidic  or 

-brikfv      See  SHRIKE. 

Than  mian).  »  •    -        ' 

ttumnt,  than,  then,  the  latter  being  the  ori- 
,min-.  This  word  is  therefore  the 
i  then;  so  that  'this  is  better  than 
that'  is  equivalent  to  'this  is  better,  than 
that  ']  A  particle  used  after  certain  ftOj«C- 
tm-.  ami  adverbs  which  express  eonipan- 
•  liversity,  such  as  more,  better,  other, 
otherwise,  rather,  else,  and  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  second  member 
of  the  comparison.  Than  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  object  compared  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  but  sometimes  the  object  com- 
pared is  placed  in  the  objective  case,  and 
the  particle  is  then  considered  by  some 
grammarians  as  a  preposition.  'Thrice 
fairer  than  myself.'  Shak. 

Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath 
not  nscn  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist;  notwith- 
standing he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
greater  than  he.  J"-  »•  "• 

Thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her, 
As  he  U  a  poet  sublimer  than  me.         Prior. 
A  tragedy  than  which,  since  the  days  of  the  an- 
cients there  had  been  nothing  more  classic  or  ele- 
gant, Thackeray. 

The  object  or  second  member  of  comparison 
coming  after  than  is  often  a  clause  with  that 
introducing  it;  aa,  I  had  rather  be  a  sufferer 
myself  than  that  you  should  be.  Or  that 
may  be  omitted,  in  poetry  at  least. 

Since  I  suppose  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames.  Shak. 

Thant  (THan),  ado.    Then.    Shak. 

Thanage  (than'aj),  n.  The  land  granted  to 
n  thane ;  the  district  in  which  the  thane 
anciently  presided ;  the  dignity  of  a  thane. 

Thanatld  (tha-nat'i-si),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  thanati- 
kog,  fatal,  from  thanatos,  death.)  A  name 
applied  by  Dr.  William  Fair,  registrar-gen- 
eral, to  lesions  from  violence  tending  to 
sudden  death. 

Thanatold  (than'a-toidX  o.  [Gr.  thanatos, 
death,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  Resembling 
death;  apparently  dead.  Dunglison. 

ThanatOlOgy  (than-a-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  tha- 
natos, death,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of,  or  a  discourse  on  death. 

Thanatopliidia  (than'a-to-fid"i-a),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  thanatos,  death,  and  ophis,  a  serpent.] 
A  general  term  for  poisonous  snakes. 

Thanatopsis  (thau-a-top'sisX  n.  [Gr.  thana- 
tos,  death,  and  upnis,  a  view.]  A  view  or 
contemplation  of  death.  Bryant. 

Thane  (than),  n.  [A,  Sax.  thegen,  thegn, 
tit>} n.  a  soldier,  an  attendant,  a  servant  of 
the  king,  a  minister,  a  nobleman ;  Icel.  the- 
gen,  a  brave  man,  freeman,  warrior;  O.H.G. 
degan,  a  soldier,  male,  disciple.  Same  root  as 
obsolete  verb  to  the  or  thee.  ]  A  title  of  hon- 
our among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  England  a 
freeman  not  noble  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  portion  of 
land— five  hides  for  a  lesser  thane— by  mak- 
ing three  sea  voyages,  or  by  receiving  holy 
orders.  Every  thane  had  the  right  of  vot- 
ing in  the  witeuagemot,  not  only  of  the 
shire,  but  also  of  the  kingdom,  when  impor- 
tant questions  were  to  be  discussed.  With 
the  growth  of  the  kingly  power  the  impor- 
tance of  the  king's  thanes  (those  in  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  sovereign)  rose  above 
that  of  the  highest  gentry,  ealdormeu  and 
bishops  forming  an  inferior  class.  On  the 
cessation  of  his  actual  personal  service  about 
the  king  the  thane  received  a  grant  of  land. 
After  the  Xorman  conquest  thanes  and 
barons  were  classed  together.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  the  title  fell  into  disuse.  In 
Scotland  the  thanes  were  a  class  of  non- 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  the  title 
was  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  notion  derived  from  Boece,  and 
adopted  by  Shakspere  in  'Macbeth.'  that 
the  Scotch  thanes  were  all  transformed  into 
earls,  has  no  historical  foundation. 

Thanedom  (than'dum),  n.  The  district  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

Rarely  met  with  in  the  south,  thanedoms  are  found 
inoitly  in  Angus  and  M earns  and  the  northern  shires 
down  lo  the  Moray  Firth.  We  must  not  expect  to  find 
them  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  which  were 
speedily  and  entirely  occupied  by  the  southern  settlers, 
become  feudal  barons,  nor  yet  in  the  inner  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  Celtic  institutions,  unmodi- 
fied, excluded  the  Saxon  title  or  office.  Cosmo  Junes. 

Thanehood  (than'hod),  n.  l.  The  office, 
dignity,  or  character  of  a  thane.— 2.  Thanes 


in  general;  the  collective  body  of  thanes. 

j.  n.  <• 

Thane-land  (thau'land),  n.  Land  granted 
to  thanes. 

Thaw-tends  were  such  lands  as  were  granted  by 
charters  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thanes  with  all 
immunities,  except  the  threefold  necessity  of  expe- 
dition, repair  of  nasties,  and  mending  of  bridges 

Cowett. 

Thaneship  (than'ship),  n.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a  thaue;  the  st'igm'ority  of  a  thane. 

Thank  (thangk),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  thancian.  to 
thank,  from  the  noun  thane,  thanks;  G. 
(lanken,  to  thank.  See  the  noun.  ]  To  ex- 
press gratitude  to  for  u  favour;  to  make 
acknowledgments  to  for  kindness  bestowed. 

Heavens  Man*  yon  for't.  Skat. 

You  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thanKd.        Shak, 
When  I'm  not  thank'd  at  all  I'm  thank'd  enough. 
I've  done  my  duty,  and  I've  done  no  more.  Fielding. 
The  word  is  often  used  ironically. 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss. 
And  thank  yourself  if  auyhl  should  fall  amiss. 
Dryden. 

—I  will  thank  you,  a  colloquial  phrase  of 
civility  introducing  a  request,  equivalent 
to,  will  you  oblige  me  by  doing  or  by  giv- 
ing or  handing  me ;  as,  /  will  thank  you  to 
shut  the  door,  /  icill  thank  you  for  the 
mustard,  and  the  like.— Thank  you,  a  collo- 
quial or  informal  contraction  of  the  phrase 
/  thank  you,  which  would  be  considered 
somewhat  stiff  and  formal  perhaps  as  a 
simple  expression  of  politeness  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Thank  you,  or  /  thank  you, 
is  often  used  in  declining  an  offer  or  request, 
both  seriously  and  ironically. 

Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 
No,  I thttnkyon,  forsootn,  heartily.        Shak. 

Thank  (thangk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thane,  thonc, 
acknowledgment  for  a  favour,  thanks,  ap- 
probation, also  thought,  mintl,  will ;  Goth. 
thagks,  Icel.  thokk,  1).  and  G.  dan*,  thanks, 
from  stem  of  think  \  1.  Expression  of  grati- 
tude; an  acknowledgment  made  to  express 
a  sense  of  favour  or  kindness  received:  now 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  plural. 

If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  yet 

Luke  vi.  32. 

The  fool  saith,  I  have  no  friends,  I  have  no  thank 
for  my  good  deed.  Ecclus.  xx.  16. 

Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift. 

2  Cor.  ix.  15. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks,    Shak. 

—Thanks !  a  common  contraction  for  /  give 
(offer,  render,  &c.)  thanks,  thanks  be  to  you, 
or  the  like. 

Thanks,  good  Egeus,  what's  the  news?      Shak. 

2.  t  Good -will;  gratitude;  thankfulness. 
Chaucer. 

Thankful  (thangk'ful),  a.  1.  Impressed  with 
a  sense  of  kindness  received  and  ready  to 
acknowledge  it ;  grateful 

Be  thankful  unto  him  and  bless  his  name.  Ps.  c.  4. 

As  I  am  a  gentleman  I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to 
thee  for't.  Shak. 

A  yellow  eyelid  fall'n 

And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend  in  vain, 
Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  by  way  of  thanks.  *  A 
thankful  sacrifice.'  Shak. — 3.t  Claiming  or 
deserving  thanks;  meritorious;  acceptable. 

Ladies,  look  here;  this  is  the  thankful  glass 
That  mends  the  looker's  eyes;  this  is  the  well 
That  washes  what  it  shows.  G.  Herbert. 

—Grateful, Thankful.  See  under  GRATEFUL. 
Thankfully  (thaugk'ful-li),  adv.  In  a 
thankful  manner;  with  a  grateful  feeling 
on  account  of  a  favour  or  kindness  received. 

This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully.         Shak. 
If  you  have  liv'd,  take  thankfully  the  past.  Dryden. 

Thankfulness  (thangk'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  thankful;  feeling 
of  gratitude ;  acknowledgment  of  a  favour; 
gratitude. 

The  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  being  ended, 
retire  with  all  thankfulness  of  heart  for  having  been 
admitted  to  that  heavenly  feast.  jfer.  Taylor. 

Thankless  (thangkles),  a.     1.  Unthankful; 

ungrateful;  not  acknowledging  favours. 

That  she  may  feet 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child.  Shak. 

2.  Xot  deserving  thanks  or  not  likely  to 
gain  thanks;  as,  a  thankless  task. 

The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others,  if  the  first  authors  might  speak  for  them- 
selves,  would  appear  a  thankless  office.  U'otton. 

Thanklessly  (thangkaes-li).(irfr.  In  a  thank- 
less manner;  without  thanks;  ungratefully; 
in  a  grudging  spirit. 
The  will  of  God  may  be  done  thanklessly.  Bp.  Hall. 

Thanklessness  (thangk'les-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  thankless;  ingrati- 


tude; failure  to  acknowledge  a  kindness. 
•  Worst  of  civil  vices,  thankUtaness.'  Donne. 
"Thank-offering  (thaugk'of-fer-iug).  n.  AH 
offering  made  as  au  expression  of  thanks  or 
gratitude;  an  offering  for  benefits  received. 

A  thousand  thank-offerings  are  due  to  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  these  ab- 
surd iniquities.  Watts. 

Thanksgtvet  (thaugks'giv),  v.t.  To  cele- 
brate or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  iu  token 
of  thankf  ulnes-i. 

To  r/iani\<f,'tre  or  blesse  a  thing  in  a  way  to  a  sacred 
use  he  took  to  be  an  offering  of  it  to  Goo. 

Joseph  Mede. 

Thanksgiver  (thangks'glv-er),  «.    One  wln> 

gives  thanks  or  acknowledges  a  kindness. 

'The  devout  thankxyicer  David.'    Barrmr. 
Thanksgiving  (thangks'giv-ing),  71.    l.  The 

act  of  rendering  thanks  or  expressing  yrati- 

tude  for  favours  or  mercies. 

Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving. 

i  Tim.  iv.  4. 

2.  A  public  celebration  of  divine  goodness; 
also,  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  services, 
specially  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
God  either  in  any  remarkable  deliverance 
from  calamities  or  danger,  or  in  the  ordinary 
dispensation  of  his  bounties.— 3.  A  form  of 
words  expressive  of  thanks  to  God ;  a  grace 
or  the  like.  'In  the  thanksgiving  before 
meat.'  Shak. 

Thankworthiness  ( thangk '  wer-THi-nes), 
71.  The  state  of  being  thankworthy. 

Thankworthy  (thangk'wer-THi),  a.  "Wor- 
thy of  or  deserving  thanks;  meritorious. 

For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience 
toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully. 

i  Pet.  ii.  19. 

Thannah  (than'a),  7*.  [Hind.  ]  A  police- 
station. 

These  men  were  furnished  as  a  sort  of  guard  by  the 
various  thannahs  or  police-stations  along  the  road. 
//'.  //.  Russell. 

Thanust  (tha'nus),  n.    [L.L.]    A  thane. 

Thapsia(thap'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  thapsia,  a  plant 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  brought  from  T/<a^- 
808.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Umbel- 
lifene.  The  species  are  mostly  inhabitant^ 
of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  with  doubly  or  trebly 
pinnate  leaves,  large  compound  umbels,  and 
yellow  flowers.  The  roots  possess  acrid  and 
corrosive  properties.  The  root  of  T.  villosa, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  causes  inflamma- 
tion and  vesication.  T.  gilphium,  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  which  produced  the  gum-resin  called 
silphium  which  was  much  prized  by  the 
ancients. 

Thar  (thar),  n.  A  species  of  antelope  (Cap- 
ricornis  bubalina)  found  in  NepauL 

Thar,t  v.impers,  [For  tharf,  from  A.  Sax. 
thearfan,  to  have  need.]  Itbehoveth.  Chau- 
cer. 

Tharborough  (tharT)u-r6),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  thirdborough.]  A  thirdborough;  a 
peace-officer.  Shak. ;  B,  Jonson. 

Tharm  (tharm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thearm;  Icel. 
tharnir;  G.  and  D.  darm,  gut  J  Intestines. 
twisted  into  a  cord,  as  for  fiddle- strings,  Ac. 
[Local.] 

That  (THat),  a.  and  pron.  [A.  Sax.  tJuet, 
neut.  of  the  demonstrative  and  def.  art.  se, 
also  the  (niasc. ),  se6  (fern.),  thcet  (neut.); 
Goth,  sa,  so,  thata,  0.  Fris.  thet,  Icel.  that, 
D  dat,  G.  das.  Cog.  Skr.  *a,  sd,  tat.  See 
also  THE.]  1.  A  word  used  as  a  definitive 
adjective  before  a  noun :  (a)  pointing  to  a 
person  or  thing  as  before  mentioned  or  sup- 
posed to  be  understood;  or  used  to  designate 
a  specific  thing  or  person  emphatically,  hav- 
ing more  force  than  the  definite  article  the, 
which  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.    Mat.  x.  15. 
The  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour. 

Mat.  ix.  22. 

(6)  Frequently  used  in  opposition  to  this,  in 
which  case  it  refers  to  one  of  two  objects 
already  mentioned,  and  often  to  the  one  most 
distant  in  place  or  time;  frequently,  how- 
ever, mere  contradistinction  is  implied;  as, 
I  will  take  this  book,  and  you  can  take 
that  one. 

Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and  that  man  was  born 
in  her.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5. 

(c)  Pointing  not  so  much  to  persons  and  things 
as  to  their  qualities,  almost  equivalent  to 
guch,  or  of  such  a  nature,  and  occasionally 
followed  by  as  or  that  as  a  correlative. 
'  There  cannot  be  that  vulture  in  you  to  de- 
voursomany.'  Shak.  'Entertained [with that 
ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont' 
Shak.  'Whose  love  was  of  that  dignity  that 
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it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  vow.' 
8  i  -i1  1  absolutely  or  without  a  noun  as  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  (a)  to  indicate  a 
person  or  thing  already  referred  to  or  im- 
plied, or  specially  pointed  at  or  otherwise 
indicated,  and  having  generally  the  same 
force  and  significance  as  when  used  us  an 
adjective  ;  as,  give  me  that;  do  you  see 
that}  (b)  Used  in  opposition  to  thin,  or  by 
\v;iv  of  distinction. 

*If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that. 

Jam.  iv.  15. 

This  is  not  fair  ;  nor  profitable,  that.       Dryden. 

When  Mi's  and  that  refer  to  foregoing  words, 
thin,  like  the  Latin  hie  or  the  French  ceci 
(this),  refers  to  the  last  mentioned,  the  latter, 
ami  that,  like  the  Latin  ille  and  French  <-••!(', 
to  the  first  mentioned,  the  former.  This 
is  an  artificial  grammatical  rule,  probably 
founded  on  the  Latin  one,  and  adopted  by 
writers,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  rest  on 
any  logical  conception  or  law  of  thought. 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 

F,iin  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire; 

But  greedy  that,  its  object  would  devour, 

This  taste  tlie  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower.    Pope, 

Iii  all  the  above  cases,  that,  when  referring 
to  a  plural  noun,  takes  the  plural  form  (hose; 
us,  that  man,  those  men;  give  me  that,  give 
me  thone  ;  and  so  on.  (c)  Used  to  represent 
a  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence,  or  a  series 
of  sentences. 

And  when  Moses  heard  that,  he  was  content. 

Lev.  x.  20. 

That  here  stands  fur  the  whole  of  what 
Aaron  had  said,  or  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

I  will  know  your  business,  that  I  will.        Shat. 
That  sometimes  in  this  use  precedes  the 
sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 

That  be  far  from  thee.  to  do  after  this  manner,  to 
slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked.    Gen.  xviii.  25. 

That  here  represents  the  clause  in  italics. 
It  is  used  also  as  the  substitute  for  an 
adjective  ;  as,  you  allege  that  the  man  is 
innocent;  that  he  is  not.  Similarly  it  is  often 
used  to  introduce  an  explanation  of  some- 
thing going  before.  '  Religion  consists  in 
living  up  to  those  principles,  that  is,  in 
acting  in  conformity  to  them.  '  (d)  Used  em- 
phatically, with  a  predicate,  in  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  approbation,  applause,  or  en- 
couragement. '  Why,  that's  my  dainty 
Ariel  !  '  Shak.  '  That's  my  good  son  !  ' 
Shak.  (e)  By  the  omission  of  the  relative 
that  often  acquires  the  force  of  that  which: 
this  is,  however,  not  in  accordance  with 
modern  usage. 

I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear.  Shak. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen.  Jn.  iii.  n. 

3.  Used  as  a  relative  pronoun,  and  in  many 
eases  equivalent  to  who  or  which.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  relatively  used  with  a 
preposition  preceding  it,  but  may  be  so 
used  when  the  preposition  is  transposed  to 
the  end  of  the  clause;  thus  we  say,  the 
man  of  whom  I  spoke,  the  book  from  which 
I  read,  the  spot  near  which  he  stood,  the 
pay  for  which  he  works;  but  we  cannot  say 
the  man  of  that  I  spoke,  &c.  ,  though  we  may 
say,  the  man  that  I  spoke  of,  the  book  that  I 
rend  from,  the  place  that  he  stood  near,  the 
pay  that  he  works  for,  and  so  on.  When  the 
relative  clause  conveys  an  additional  idea 
or  statement,  who  and  which  are  rather  to  be 
used  than  that,  which,  indeed,  is  sometimes 
inadmissible;  thus  we  say:  'James,  whom 
I  saw  yesterday,  told  me,'  but  not  'James 
that.'  That  properly  introduces  a  restric- 
tive and  explanatory  clause  (as  exemplified 
by  'The  man  that  I  spoke  of/  <fcc.),  and 
though  who  and  which  are  frequently  used 
in  the  same  way,  the  use  of  that  often  avoids 
ambiguity.  See  under  WHO. 

He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getteth  to  himself 
shame.  Prov.  ix.  7. 

In  the  following  extract  that,  who,  and 
which  are  used  without  any  perceptible  dif- 
ference. 

Sometime  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me 
And  after  bite  me,  then  like  hedgehogs  -which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall  ,  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  -who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness.  Shafc. 

With  its  use  as  a  relative  are  to  be  classed 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  correla- 
tive to  so  or  such.  'Who's  so  gross  that 
cannot  see  this  palpable  device?'  Shak, 
'  Who  w  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced?'  Shafc. 
'Such  allowed  infirmities  that  honesty  is 
never  free  of.'  Shak.  —  That,  as  a  demon- 
strative and  as  a  relative  pronoun,  may 
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siinu-times  occur  close  together,  but  this 
use  is  now  scarcely  considered  elegant. 

That  that  is  determined  shall  be  done.      I>.m,  xi,  y'j. 
That  that  dieth,  let  it  die.  Zech.  xi.  9. 

Tliat  (THat),  conj.     1.  Introducing  a  reason; 
in  that ;  because.     '  Not  that  I  lov, 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.'    Shak, 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 

Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay.          H 'alter. 

2.  Introducing  a  drift  or  object  or  final  end 
or  purpose  =  the  phrases  in  order  that,  for 
the  purpose  that,  to  the  effect  that. 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 

Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  Co-wley. 

3.  Introducing  a  result  or  consequence. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do 
sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expression-,  in  rlir^- 
epistles  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
conjugations.  Locke. 

4.  Introducing  a  clause  as  the  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  the  principal  verb,  or  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  a  statement  made. 

*Tis  chUdish  error  that  they  are  afraid.  Shak. 
Albeit  I  will  confess  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne.  Shak. 
I  have  shewed  before  that_  a  mere  possibility  to  tin; 
contrary  can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from  being 
highly  credible.  Bf.  ll'ilkins. 

5.  Added  formerly  to  other  conjunctions 
or  to  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
'After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 
we'll  follow  them.'    '  Take  my  soul,  before 
that   England  give  the  French  the   foil/ 
'  What  would  you  with  her  if  that  I  be  she  ? ' 
'Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law.' 
'  When  that  my  eye  is  famished  for  a  look.' 
Shak. — 6.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a 
sentence  or  clause  expressive  of  surprise, 
indignation,  or  the  like.     '  That  a  brother 
should  be  so  perfidious?'   '  O  God,  that  men 
should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to 
steal  away  their  brains!'    Shak. — 7.  Used 
as  an  optative  particle  or  to  introduce  a 
phrase  expressing  a  wish.     '0,   that  you 
bore  the  mind  that  I  do  !'    Shak.— In  that, 
for  the  reason  that;  because. 

Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 
but  in  that  they  are  published.  Hooker. 

That  (THat),  adv.  To  such  a  degree;  so;  as, 
he  felt  that  bad.  [Vulgar.] 

Thatch  (thach),  ».  [Softened  form  of  older 
thack,  which  is  a  common  provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  form ;  A.  Sax.  these,  Icel. 
thak,  a  roof,  thatch ;  D.  dak,  G.  dach,  a 
roof.  See  the  verb.]  Straw,  rushes,  reeds, 
heath,  &c.,  used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings or  stacks  of  hay  or  grain  for  securing 
them  from  rain,  &c.  '  Icicles  upon  our 
houses'  thatch.'  Shak.  'When  from  the 
thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain/  Gay. 

Thatch  (thach),  v.t.  [Softened  form  of 
older  thack,  still  a  provincial  form;  A.  Sax. 
theccan,  Sc.  thack,  theek,  Icel.  thekja,  to 
thatch,  to  cover;  Dan.  dcekke,  D.  dekken,  G. 
decken,  to  cover;  from  same  root  as  L.  tego, 
tectum,  to  cover  (see  TILE),  Gr.  tegos,  stegos, 
a  roof,  Skr.  athag,  to  cover.  Deck  is  an 
allied  form.]  To  cover  with  straw,  reeds, 
or  some  similar  substance;  as,  to  thatch 
a  house  or  a  stable  or  a  stack  of  grain. 
'  Roof  d  with  gold,  then  thai  tch'd  with  home- 
ly reeds/  Dryden. 

O  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in  a 
thatched  house!  Shak. 

Thatched -head  (thacht'hed),  n.  One 
wearing  the  hair  matted  together :  formerly 
applied  to  an  Irishman,  from  his  thickly 
matted  hair.  See  GLIB. 

Ere  ye  go,  sirrah  Thatch' d-htad,  would'st  not  thou 
Be  whipp'd,  and  think  it  justice.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Thatcher  (thach'er),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  thatch  houses.  Swift. 

Thatching  (thach'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art 
of  covering  with  thatch.— 2.  The  materials 
used  for  thatching;  thatch. 

Thatching -fork,  Thatching  -  spale 
( thach '  ing  -  fork,  thach  'ing  -  spal ),  n.  An 
implement  with  a  forked  blade  and  a  cross 
handle  at  one  end  for  thrusting  home  the 
tufts  of  straw  in  thatching.  The  blade  is 
usually  formed  of  ash-wood,  but  sometimes 
of  thin  iron. 

Thatch -tree  ( thach  'tre),  n.  A  general 
name  for  palms  in  the  West  Indies. 

Thatte.t  pron.  or  conj.     That.     Chaucer. 

Thaught  (that),  n.  [A  corruption  of  thwart.  ] 
A  bench  in  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 
See  THWART. 

Thaumatolatry  (tha-ma-tol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr. 
thauma,  thaumatos,  a  wonder,  and  latreia, 
worship.]  Excessive  admiration  for  what 
is  wonderful;  admiration  of  what  is  miracu- 
lous. 
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Thaumatrope  ( tha '  ma  - 1  rop }.  n.  [  Gr. 
thauina,  ttuiuntatoti,  a  wonder,  and  ft 
to  turn.]  An  optical  toy,  the  priin-ipki  ot 
which  depends  on  the  persistence  of  vision, 
or  on  the  well-known  fact  that  when  a 
person  whirls  a  burning  stick  rapidly  round 
a  complete  circle  of  light  is  seen  marking 
out  the  path  described  by  the  burning  t  nd 
It  consists  of  a  circular  card,  having  two 
strings  fixed  to  it  at  the  extremities  of  a 
diameter.  On  one  side  of  the  card  then1  i- 
drawn  any  object,  such  as  a  chariot,  and  on 
the  other  the  charioteer  in  the  attitude  of 
driving,  so  that  when  the  card  is  twirled 
round  rapidly  by  the  strings  the  charioteer 
is  seen  driving  the  chariot. 

Thaumaturge  (tha'ma-terj),  n.  [SeeTHAU- 
MATUKGUS.  J  A  dealer  in  miracles;  a  miracle 
worker. 

He  is  right  also  in  comparing  the  wonderful  work~- 
of  Mohammed  (who,  however,  according  to  the  re- 
peated and  emphatic  declaration  of  (lie  Koran,  was 
by  no  means  a  thaumaturge}  with  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  miracles.  Academy. 

Thaumaturgic  (tha-ma-ter'jik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  thaumaturgy,  magic,  or  legerde- 
main. *  The  foreign  quack  of  quacks  with 
all  his  thantnatutijic  hemp-silks,  lottery- 
numbers,  beauty-waters,  <fcc/  Carlyle. 

Thaumaturgical  (tha-ma-ter'jik-al),  a 
Same  as  Thaumaturgic.  '  ZwMiaMttD* 
gical  motions,  exotic  toys/  Burton. 

Thaunmturglcs  (tha-ma-ter'jiks),  n.  pi. 
Feats  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 

Thaumaturgist  (tha'ma-tor-jist),  n*  One 
who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes  in  them  ; 
a  wonder-worker. 

Thaumaturgus  (tha'ma-ter-gus),  n.  [Gr 
thaumatouryos.  See  below.]  A  miracle- 
worker:  a  title  given  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  some  of  their  saints;  as,  Gregory  Than- 
tnaturgus. 

Thaumaturgy  (tha'ma-ter-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
thaumatourgia — thauma,  thaumatos,  awon- 
der,  and  ergon,  work.]  The  act  of  perform- 
ing something  wonderful;  wonder-working; 
magic;  legerdemain. 

But  in  those  despotic  countries  the  police  is  so  arbi- 
trary !  Cagliostro's//>rt»»/<7rt*r£>'  must  be  overhauled 
by  the  Empress's  physician;  ...  is  found  naught. 
Car&lt, 

Thave,  n.    See  THEAVE. 

Thaw  (tha),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  thawan,  to  thaw, 
Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  thow,  to  thaw,  a  thaw;  Icel. 
tha,  a  thaw,  theyja,  to  thaw;  G.  thauen,  to 
melt,  to  thaw,  O.  H.  G.  daujan,  to  waste  away, 
to  melt.  Probably  from  root  of  L.  tabeo,  t<> 
waste  away,  tabes,  a  wasting.]  1.  To  melt, 
dissolve,  or  become  fluid,  as  ice  or  snow.— 
2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and 
snow:  said  in  reference  to  the  weather,  and 
used  impersonally. — 3.  To  become  less  cold, 
formal,  or  reserved ;  to  become  genial. 

Arthur  took  a  long  time  tha-wing  too.    T.  Hughes. 
—Melt,  Dissolve,  Thaw.     See  under  MELT. 
Thaw  (tha),  v.t.     1.  To  melt;  to  dissolve,  as 
ice,  snow,  hail,  or  frozen  earth. — 2.  To  ren- 
der genial  or  less  cold,  formal,  or  reserved. 
Thatu  the  male  nature  to  some  touch  of  that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself.  Tennyson. 

Thaw  (tha),  n.  [Seethe  verb.]  1.  The  melt- 
ing of  ice  or  snow;  the  resolution  of  ice  into 
the  state  of  a  fluid ;  liquefaction  by  heat  of 
anything  congealed  by  frost. — 2.  Warmth  of 
weather,  such  as  liquefies  or  melts  anything 
congealed. 

They  soon  after,  with  great  joy,  saw  the  snow  fall 
in  large  flakes  from  the  trees — a  certain  sign  of  an 
approaching  thaiu.  Cook. 

Thawy  (tha'i),  a.    Growing  liquid;  thawing. 

The  (THe.  See  end  of  art.),  def.  art.  or  defin- 
itive a.  [A.  Sax.  the,  sometimes  used  for  the 
more  common  se  as  the  masc.  nom.  of  the 
def.  art.  or  demonstrative  pron.  se,  se6,  that 
(see  SHE  and  THAT);  0.  Sax.  the,  O.  Fris. 
the,  thi,  D.  and  L.  G.  de,  Sw.  and  Dan.  den, 
G.  der.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  article  under- 
went inflection,  and  the  the  used  before  a 
comparative  represents  the  instrumental 
case  thi,  thy,  the  English  phrase  the  more 
the  better  thus  corresponding  closely  to 
the  Latin  quo  magis,  eo  melius.]  1.  Used 
before  nouns  with  a  specifying  or  limiting 
effect;  as,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables;  the 
independent  tribunals  of  justice  in  our  coun- 
try are  the  security  of  private  rights  and  the 
best  bulwark  against  arbitrary  power;  the 
sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat. — 2.  Used 
before  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  to 
denote  a  species  by  way  of  distinction  or  a 
single  thing  representing  the  whole;  as,  the 
fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs;  the 
almond-tree  shall  flourish;  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden.— 3.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, sometimes  used  by  way  of  emphatic 


ch,  cAain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  *Ain;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ion,  an.l  placed  before  family  names 
with  sun.cwliat  i.f  the  force  of  a  title,  in- 
dicating thi>  head  of  tin-  clan  or  family;  as, 

-  oj«2  "• 
uid  ranc- 

:  ';'':''•"'•-• 

•  and  beautiful;  efcK 

!   licfoiv  adjective*  au<l  adverlM  in 

by  that;  by  how  mud.;  l.v 
on  that 

in  *in   '  :    is  '"  '•'•loi'" 

lly  pronounced  with  the  rowel 
eforeaTowel  lomewhat  lllce  i 
j,,  ,„•„  .iiant  oft-n  more  Uke 

u  ill  'jilt-  Imt  when  used  emphatically  it  is 
pronounced  as  MM.      In  I'oftry  the  f  was 
>  alu-a\s.  an.l  is  still  soiiii-tlines.  cut 
off  in  pHnttngbefore  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  sound,    -shook  th'  arsenal  ami  ful- 
niined  over  Greece.'    Hilton.     The  old  con- 
d  form  ./-arose  from  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  old 'character  for  Hi  and  that  for 
y— of  course  the  y  was  never  pronounced 

The'*  i.i.  [See  THEE.]  To  thrive ;  to  pros- 
per Chaucer. 

Thea  (the 'a),  n.  [See  TEA.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Terustrceniiacese,  com- 


prising the  species  yielding  the  tea  of  com- 
merce. Although  botanists  are  now  for  the 
most  part  agreed  that  tea  is  the  produce  of 
one  species  (T.  siiiensiit  or  chitiensty,  yet 
different  modes  of  culture  persevered  in  for 
many  centuries,  as  well  as  variations  in 
climate  and  soil,  have  caused  the  original 
plant  to  diverge  into  two  varieties  so 
well  marked  as  to  be  entitled  to  distinct 
names  — viz.  T.  viridii  and  T.  bohea.  T. 
viridis  is  a  large,  hardy,  evergreen  plant, 
with  spreading  branches,  its  leaves  3  to  5 
inches  long,  thin,  very  broadly  lanceolate, 
light  green  and  wavy,  with  large  and  ir- 
regular serratures,  the  flowers  large,  usu- 
ally solitary,  and  of  a  white  colour.  It  is 
found  both  in  China  and  Japan.  T.  bohea 
is  a  smaller  plant  than  T.  vfriofe  and  differs 
from  it  in  several  particulars.  From  either 
species,  however,  by  means  of  a  different 
process  of  manipulation  in  the  manufac- 


ture, both  black  and  green  tea  are  produced. 
Tea  is  cultivated  in  China  over  a  great 
extent  of  territory.  It  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  Japan,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
and  Assam.  In  China  the  climate  mosi 
congenial  to  it  seems  to  be  that  between 
the  27th  and  31st  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Its  growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  hilly  tracts 
not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn,  and  the 


rearing  of  it  requires  great  skill  and  atten- 
tion aa  well  a»  toe  preparation  of  the  leaves. 

IMPS  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
native  country  of  the  tea- 
plant.  Hitherto  the  only 
i-oiintry  in  which  botanists 
have  found  it  in  a  really 
wild  state  is  VppiT  Assini. 
the  plant  indijrcnoii- 
c.iiintry  being  know  I; 

^r-T, 
botanists  are  im-lim  : 

the   original  of   T. 
and   T.  bohea.     See      ^gaBH 
TKA. 

Theandric  (tlie-an'drik),  n. 
[(Jr.   Theui,  God.  an.l  \  -j».     - 

I  man.]  Relating  to 
or  txUtim.'  by  the  union  of 
divine  and  human  opera- 
tion in  Christ,  or  the  joint 
agency  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature. 

Theanthropic,  Theanthropical  (the-an- 
throp'ik,  the-au-throp'ik-al),  a.  [See 
THEANTHROPIS5I.]  Partaking  both  of  the 
ili line  and  the  human  nature. 
Theanthropism,  Theanthropy  (the-an'- 
thro-pizm,  the-an'thro-pi),  n.  [Or.  Theos, 
God,  and  anthropos,  man.]  1.  A  state  of 
being  God  and  man.  Coleridge. —1..  A  con- 
ception of  God  or  of  gods  as  possessing  qua- 
lities essentially  the  same  as  those  of  men 
but  on  a  grander  scale.  'The  anthropo- 
morphism, or  theanthropisin,  as  I  would 
rather  call  it,  of  the  Olympian  system.' 
Gladstone. 

Theanthropist  (the-an'throp-ist),  n.    One 
who  advocates  or  believes  in  theanthropism. 
Thearchy  (the'ar-ki),  n.    [Gr.  Theos,  God, 
and  arche,  rule.)    1.  Government  by  God; 
theocracy. —2.  A  body  of  divine  rulers;  an 
order  or  system  of  gods  or  deities.     'The 
old  Pelasgic  thearchies.'    Gladstone. 
Theater  (the'a-ter),  n.   An  old  and  American 
spelling  of  Theatre. 

Theatin,  Theatine  (the'a-tin),  n.  One 
of  an  order  of  monks  founded  at  Rome 
in  1524,  principally  by  Gianpietro  Caraffa, 
archbishop  of  Chieti,  in  Naples,  the  Latin 
name  of  which  is  Teate,  hence  the  name 
(Theatim  or  Teatim)  given  to  the  order. 
Besides  taking  the  usual  monastic  vows, 
the  Theatins  bound  themselves  to  preach 
against  heretics,  to  take  upon  them  the 
cure  of  souls,  to  attend  the  sick  and  crim- 
inals, to  abstain  from  possessing  property, 
and  not  even  to  ask  for  alms,  but  to  trust 
to  Providence  for  support,  expecting,  how- 
ever, that  this  support  would  be  derived 
from  the  voluntary  alms  of  the  charitable. 
There  were  also  Theatin  nuns,  who  spent 
their  whole  time  in  solitude  and  prayer. 
The  order  flourished  considerably  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  but  its  influence  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces. 

Theatine  (the'a-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Theatines. 

Theatrall  (the'a-tral),  a.  Belonging  to  a 
theatre. 

Theatre  (the'a-ter),  n.  [Fr.  thf.Atre,  from  L. 
theatrum,  from  Gr.  theatron,  from  theaomai, 
to  see,  thea.  a  view.]  1.  A  building  appro- 
priated to  the  representation  of  dramatic 
spectacles;  a  play-house.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  theatres  were  the  chief  public 
edifices  next  to  the  temples,  and  in  point 
of  magnitude  they  surpassed  the  most  spa- 
cious of  the  temples,  having  in  some  in- 
stances accommodation  for  as  many  as 
from  10,000  to  40,000  spectators.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  very  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  general  form 
and  principal  parts.  The  building  was  of 
an  oblong,  semicircular  form,  resembling 
the  half  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  was  not 
covered  by  a  roof.  The  space  appropriated 
to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  was  termed 
cavea  by  the  Romans  and  koilon  by  the 
Greeks.  The  seats  were  all  concentric  with 
the  orchestra,  and  were  intersected  in  one 
direction  by  ascents  or  flights  of  steps,  di- 
viding the  seats  into  so  many  compart- 
ments. The  place  for  the  players,  in  front 
of  the  seats,  was  called  scena  (skew).  The 
semicircular  space  between  the  scena  and 
the  seats  of  the  spectators  was  called 
orchestra  (orchestra),  appropriated  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  chorus  and  musicians,  and 
by  the  Romans  to  the  senators.  Besides 
these  essential  parts  there  were  the  pul- 
pitum  or  stage  proper,  the  proscenium, 
and  postscenium,  with  regard  to  which 


parts  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres  dif- 
fered considerably.  Scenery,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  the  word,  was  not  employed, 


Theatre  of  Sege: 


but  the  stage  machinery  seems  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  elaborate.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  modern  theatre  the  buildings 
were  only  partially  roofed,  and  the  st 
but  scantily  if  at  all  provided  with  scenery. 
The  interior  of  the  theatres  of  the  present 
day  are  usually  constructed  on  a  horse- 
shoe or  semicircular  plan,  and  several  tiers 
of  galleries  run  round  the  walls.  The  or- 
chestra is  now  solely  occupied  by  the  musi- 
cians of  the  establishment,  and  the  stage, 
which  has  a  slight  downward  slope  from 
the  back,  is  furnished  with  movable  scenes, 
which  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  spec- 
tacle quite  unattainable  in  the  ancient 
theatres.— 2.  A  room,  hall,  or  other  place, 
generally  with  a  platform  at  one  end,  and 
ranks  of  seats  rising  step-wise  as  they  re- 
cede, or  otherwise  so  arranged  that  a  body 
of  spectators  can  have  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  platform.  Places  of  this  de- 
scription are  constructed  for  public  lec- 
tures, scholastic  exercises,  anatomical  de- 
monstrations, surgical  operations  before  a 
class,  and  the  like. —3.  A  place  rishi- 
steps  or  gradations  like  the  seats  of  a  the- 
atre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.  Jfi.'lfu. 

4.  A  place  or  sphere  of  action  or  exhibition; 
a  field  of  operations;  the  locality,  district, 
or  scene  where  a  series  of  events  takes 
place  or  may  be  observed;  as,  the  theatre 
of  war. 

Theatric  (the-at'rik),  a.  Same  as  Theat- 
rical. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate.        Fepe. 

Theatrical  (the-at'rik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  theatre  or  to  scenic  representations; 
resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic  per- 
formers; as,  theatrical  dress;  theatrical 
performances;  theatrical  gestures. — 2.  Cal- 
culated for  display;  pompous;  as,  tleiit- 
rical  airs;  a  theatrical  manner.  — 3.  Mere- 
tricious; artificial;  false. 

The  tricks  of  the  theatre  are  seldom  natural,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  theatrical  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression  for  false  and  artificial  repre- 
sentations of  the  realities  of  life.  A  rgyll. 

Theatricality  (the-at'ri-kal"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  theatrical;  some- 
thing that  is  theatrical;  theatrical  display. 

Hypocrite,  mummer,  the  life  of  him  a  mere  theatri- 
cality; empty  barren  quack,  hungry  for  the  shouts  of 
mobs!  Carlyte. 

Theatrically  (the-at'rik-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
theatrical  manner;  in  a  manner  suiting  the 
stage.  'Her  voice  theatrically  loud.'  7V/-'. 
Hence— 2.  With  vain  pomp,  show,  or  osten- 
tation ;  with  false  glitter;  unreally ;  arti- 
ficially; as,  to  pose  theatrically. 

Theatricals  (the-at'rik-alz),  n.  pi.  All  th  at 
pertains  to  a  dramatic  performance,  especi- 
ally such  a  performance  in  a  private  house; 
as,  to  engage  in  private  theatricals. 

Such  fashionable  cant  terms  as  theatricals,  .  .  . 
invented  by  the  flippant  Tophara,  still  survive  among 
his  confraternity  of  frivolity.  D'Israeti. 

Theave,  Thave  (thev,  thav),  n.  [\v.  d 
a  sheep,  a  ewe.]    A  ewe  of  the  first  year. 
[Local.] 

Thebaia  (the-ba'i-a),  n.  An  alkaline  base 
found  in  opium. 

Thebaid  (the'ba-id),  n.  A  poem  con- 
cerning Thebes.  Several  classical  authors 
wrote  poems  under  this  name;  but  now  it 
is  applied,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  a 
Latin  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books  written 
by  Statius,  the  subject  being  the  civil  war 
between  Eteocles  and  Polym'ces,  or  Thebes 
taken  by  Theseus. 


Fate,  far.  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Thebain,  Thebaiue  (the-ba'iu),  n.    Same  as 

Thebau  (thc'ban),  n.  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Thebes. 

Theban  (thc'ban),  a.  Relating  to  Thebes. 
-  Tlfbaii  i/i'il/',  in  anc.  chron.  the  Ki;ypti:iii 
year,  which  consisted  of  305  days  0  hours. 

Theca  (tbe'ka),  n.  pi.  Thecie  (the'se).  [L., 
from  iir  (In  M,  a  ease.]  A  sheath  or  hollow 
Specifically,  (a)  in  bot.  a  term  used, 
t"  designate  the  spoie-cases  of  ferns, 
mosses,  ami  other  oryptOgamic  plants  (see 
cut  under  Mi  sol),  and  also  as  a  designation 
of  the  conical  assemblage  of  spore-eases  in 
Kiitiisetaeejc.  In  both  senses  now  little  used. 
{li)  In  anal,  a  term  applied  to  the  strong 
fibrous  sheaths  in  whieh  certain  soft  parts 
of  the  body  are  inclosed,  as  the  canal  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  canals  in  which 
many  of  the  long  tendons  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  foot  run. 

Thecal  (the'kal),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

theea. 

Thecaphore  (the'ka-for),  n.  [Gr,  thelce,  a 
rase  or  cover,  and  phoreo,  to  bear  or  carry.] 
In  bot.  (o)  a  surface  or  receptacle  bearing  a 
tbeca  or  thecas.  (6)  The  stalk  upon  which 
the  ovary  of  some  plants  is  elevated,  as  in 
the  caper-bush.  Also  called  Gynophore. 
Thecasporous  (the'ka-spor-us),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fungi  which  have  their  spores  in 
thecse. 

Thecidae  (the'si-de),n.  pi.  A  family  of  sclero- 
dermic  corals  belonging  to  the  division  Ta- 
bulata.  See  TABULATA. 
Thecididse  (the-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
braehiopodous  molluscs,  in  which  the  shell 
is  fixed  to  the  sea-bottom  by  the  beak  of 
the  larger  or  ventral  valve  and  the  structure 
is  punctated. 

Thecla  (thek'la),  n.  A  genus  of  diurnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  of  which  a  few  species 
are  met  with  in  this  country;  hair-streak 
butterflies.  They  abound  in  South  America 
and  in  India.  The  hind  whig  has  generally 
a  short  tail. 

Thecodactyl  (the-ko-dak'til),  n.  [Gr.  thelce, 
a  case  or  cover,  and  daktylos,  a  digit.)  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  those  lizards  of  the 
gecko  tribe  which  have  the  toes  widened 
throughout,  and  furnished  beneath  with 
transverse  scales  divided  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal fnrrow,  in  which  the  claw  may  be 
entirely  concealed. 

Thecodont  (the'ko-dont),  n.  [Gr.  thike,  a 
case  or  cover,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.) 
One  of  a  tribe  of  extinct  saurian  reptiles, 
distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  implanted 
in  sockets,  either  loosely  or  confluent  with 
the  bony  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  theco- 
donts are  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  squa- 
mate  or  scaly  saurians,  and  the  members  are 
peculiar  to  the  Permian  and  triassic  strata. 
The  name  Thecodontosaurus  has  been  given 
to  one  of  the  genera  belonging  to  this  tribe; 
its  remains  were  found  in  the  dolomitic  con- 
glomerate of  Redland  near  Bristol. 
Tnecodont  (the'ko-dont),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  thecodonts;  resembling  the  the- 
codonts in  having  the  teeth  implanted  in  a 
bony  socket. 

Thecodontosaurus  (the-ko-dont'6-sa"rus), 

n.     [Thecodont,   and  Gr.  iauros,  &  lizard.] 

See  under  THECODOXT. 

Thecosomata  (the-ko-so'ma-ta),  n.  pi.    [Gr. 

thelce,  a  sheath,  and  suma,  somatos,  a  body.] 

A  division  of  pteropodous  molluscs,in  which 

the  body  is  protected  by  an  external  shell. 

Thedome,  t  »•  [From  obs.  the,  thee,  to  thrive, 

and  term,  dome,  dom.]  Success;  prosperity. 

Chaucer. 

Thee  (THe),  pron.  obj.  case  of  thou.  Thee 
(like  me)  represents  both  the  accusative 
and  dative  of  the  second  personal  pronoun, 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  A.  Sax.  thee, 
fhi  (ace.),  the  (dat),  Icel.  thik,  ther,  Goth. 
thulc,  thm,  G.  dich,  dir,  thee,  and  to  thee. 
See  THOU. 

Theet  (the),  ti.t.  [Also  written  the,  A.  Sax. 
theon,  to  thrive,  to  prosper;  O.Sax.  thihan, 
Goth,  theihan,  D.  dijen,  G.  (ge)deihen,  to 
grow,  to  flourish ;  from  same  root  as  Gr. 
tek,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth;  whence, 
tcknon,  a  child.  From  this  stem  comes 
thane.]  To  thrive  to  prosper. 

But  you,  fair  sir,  whose  pageant  next  ensues. 
Well  mote  ye  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your  thought. 
Spenser. 

Theech,  a  contraction  for  thee  ich  =  so  mate  I 
thee,  so  may  I  prosper. 

Let  be,  quod  he;  it  schal  not  be,  so  theech. 

Chaucer. 

Theek,  Theik  (thek),  v.l.  To  thatch.  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch] 
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Theetsee  (thet'se),  n.  The  i  amc  given  in 
Pegu  to  Mfl&narrhaea  ii*it'iti**iui</,  whose 
coloured  wood,  on  account  of  its  excesMve 
hardness  and  great  weight,  is  known  as  the 
liijninn  i-itit  of  Pegu.  The  wood  is  im- 
ported as  a  beautiful  red  dye,  and  its  juice 
yields  an  excellent  black  varnish.  Written 
also  Thitsee,  Tliiettee,  and  '!'! 

Thefely.t  a<lc.     Like  a  thief      Chaucer. 

Theft  (theft),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thi;\fth, 
See  T'HIKK.  l-'inal  111  became  I.  as  in  ir.'/ 
(which  see).]  1.  The  net  of  stealing.  In/in'', 
the  general  name  for  the  most  ordinary 
class  of  offences  against  property,  for  wbieli 
English  law  uses  the  term  larceny.  Simple 
larceny,  or  theft,  is  committed  by  wrong- 
fully taking,  against  the  will  of  the  owner, 
and  carrying  away  the  goods  of  another 
with  the  fraudulent  and  felonious  intent 
wholly  to  deprive  him  of  his  property 
therein.  Hence  it  requires  an  actual  taking, 
and  an  actual  carrying  away  for  some  dis- 
tance, to  constitute  the  offence.  Compound 
larceny  or  theft  is  when  the  theft  is  aernni- 
pauied  by  aggravating  circumstances,  as 
when  it  is  committed  upon  the  pel-son,  or 
consists  in  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house. 
Taking  from  the  person  in  a  violent  man- 
ner is  robbery,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house  after  having  broken  therein  is  burg- 
lar;/. (See  LARCENY.)  In  Scots  law,  theft 
is  defined  '  the  intentional  and  clandestine 
taking  away  of  the  property  of  another 
from  its  legitimate  place  of  deposit,  or  other 
locus  tenendi,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
another's,  and  the  belief  that  lie  would  not 
consent  to  its  abstraction,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  never  restoring  it  to  the  owner. ' 
2.  The  thing  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore 
double.  Ex.  xxii.  4. 

Theft-bote  (theffbot),  n.  [Theft,  and  bote, 
compensation.)  In  law,  the  receiving  of  a 
man's  goods  again  from  a  thief,  or  a  com- 
pensation for  them  by  way  of  composition, 
and  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  thief. 
This  offence,  called  otherwise  compounding 
felony,  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Thegither  (THe-giTH'er),  adv.  Together. 
[Scotch.] 

Thegn  (than),  n.    Same  as  Thane. 

Thegnhood  (than'hbd),  n.    Thanehood. 

The  growth  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  growth  of 
the  importance  of  the  thegnhood,  went  naturally 
hand  in  hand.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

Theifonn  (the'i-form),  a.  [SeeTHEA.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  tea. 

Thelna  (the-i'ua),  n.    Same  as  Theine. 

Theine,  Thein  (the'in),  n.  [From  Then,  the 
generic  name  of  the  tea-plant.  ]  (C8H10>f 402. ) 
A  bitter  crystallizable  principle  found  in  tea 
and  also  in  coffee  and  some  other  plants, 
tea  yielding  2  to  4  per  cent.  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  principle  which  gives  to  tea  its 
refreshing  and  gently  stimulating  qualities. 
Called  also  Caffeine  (which  see). 

Their  (mar),  a.  [A.  Sax.  thara,  thcera,  the 
genit.  pi.  of  the  demonstrative  se,  seo,  thcet, 
the,  she,  that.  (SeeTHE.THAT.)  Or  it  may  be 
directly  from  the  Scandinavian;  Icel.  their, 
they,  theirra,  their.  It  first  came  into  use  in 
the  North  of  England.  (See  THEY.)  TAeirhas 
replaced  the  older  hire,  A.  Sax.  hyra,  heora, 
genit.  pi.  of  he,  heo,  hit,  he,  she,  it.]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  them;  as,  their  voices; 
their  garments ;  their  houses ;  their  land  ; 
their  country. 

Theirs  (TUarz).  A  possessive  or  genitive, 
properly  a  double  genitive  of  they.  Of  the 
same  nature  as  hers,  mtrs,  yours,  which,  as 
well  as  mine,  thine,  his,  are  used  without  a 
noun  following,  and  are  therefore  called  in- 
dependent or  absolute.  They  may  be  used 
either  as  nominatives,  objectives,  or  simple 
predicates. 

Nothing  hut  the  name  of  zeal  appears, 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

Denham. 

Theism  (the'izm),  n.  [Fr.  thtisme,  from  Gr. 
Theoi,  God.]  The  belief  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  a  God  as  opposed 
to  atheism.  Theism,  differs  from  deism,  for 
although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  yet  it  signifies  in  modern 
usage  a  denial  of  revelation,  which  theism 
does  not.  See  DEISM. 

Theist  (the'ist),  n.  One  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  God.  See  THEISM,  and  ex- 
tract under  DEIST. 

Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  theism  or  name  of 
deist,  when  taken  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  revelation, 
I  consider  still  that,  in  strictness,  the  root  of  all  is 
theism;  and  that  to  be  a  settled  Christian,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  first  of  all  a  good  theist.  Shaftesbury. 
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Theistic.  Thelstical  (the-ist'ik,  the-ist'ik- 
al),  o.  Pertaining  to  theism,  or  to  a  theist; 
;uv«>nlitm  to  the  doctrine  of  theists. 

Thelodus  (the'16-dus),  ».  [Gr.  thfle,  a  nip- 
ple, uii'l  OO0U9,  a  tenth  ]  A  name  iriveli  to 
a  fossil  lish  of  unknown  affinities  from  its 
peculiar  manimilated  teeth.  Its  remains 
oecur  in  the  Silurian  system. 

Thelyphonidse  (thel-i-fon'i-di),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
thC'l'i*.  a  female,  anil  phonot,  murder.  ]  A  fa- 
mily of  araehnidans,  of  the  order  Pcdipalpi. 
in  appearance  closely  resembling  the  true 
spiders,  from  wbieli,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  size  of  their  palpi 
and  the  absence  of  spinnerets.  On  the  other 
hand  they  differ  from  the  true  scorpions  in 
the  form  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sting  at  its  extremity.  They  in- 
habit the  hottest  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 

Them (THem). proa.  [Originally  tlmni,  tlimn, 

the  dat.  pi.  of  se,  Km,  tluxt,  the,  she,  that, 

the  ace.  pi.  of  wbieb  was  tlni,  they.     See 

THEY,  TUEIK.]    The  dative  and  objective 

case  of  tlunj;  those  persons  or  things;  those. 

Go  ye  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 

Mat.  xxv.  o. 

Then  shall  the  king  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand. 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father.  Mat.  xxv.  34. 

In  such  phrases  as  tell  them,  give  them,  them 
is  the  dative. 

Thernatic(the-mat'ik),a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
taining a  theme  or  themes. 

Tliematist  (the'ma-tist),  n.  A  writer  of 
themes. 

Theme  (them),  n.  [Gr.  thema,  what  is  put 
down,  a  proposition,  a  theme,  a  root  word, 
from  Gr.  tithfini.  to  place.)  1.  A  subject  or 
topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or  speaks; 
anything  proposed  as  a  subject  of  discourse 
or  discussion. 

When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Shak. 

Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song.     Byron. 

These  unreal  ways 
Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers.         Tennyson. 

2.  t  Cause;  matter;  question;  subject. 

Every  day  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Shak. 

3.  A  short  dissertation  composed  by  a  stu- 
dent on  a  given  subject. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  and  orations.  Milton. 

4.  In  philol.  a  noun  or  verb  not  modified  by 
inflections,  as  the  infinitive  mood  in  Eng- 
lish; the  part  of  a  noun  or  a  verb  unchanged 
hi  declension  or  conjugation. 

The  variable  final  letters  of  a  noun  are  its  case- 
endings  ;  the  rest  is  its  tltefne.  Prc/.  March. 

5.  In  music,  a  series  of  notes  selected  as  the 
text  or  subject  of  a  new  composition;  a  sim- 
ple tune  on  which  variations  are  made;  the 
leading  subject  in  a  composition  or  move- 
ment. —  6.t  That  by  which  a  thing  is  done; 
an  instrument;  a  means. 

Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  theme 

To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme.         Sitiifl. 

7.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administration  under  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. There  were  twenty -nine  themes, 
twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia. 

The  remaining  provinces,  under  the  obedience  of 
the  emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  presidents,  the  consulars,  and  the 
counts  was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the 
themes  or  military  governments,  which  prevailed 
under  the  successors  of  Heraclius.  Gibbon. 

Themis  (the'mis),  n.  [Gr.  Themis.]  1.  In 
(rreek  myth,  the  goddess  of  law  and  justice. 

Such  thine,  in  whom 

Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale.  Cffuftr, 

2.  In  astron.  one  of  the  asteroids,  discovered 
by  De  Gasparis  in  1853.  Its  period  of  sidereal 
revolution  is  2034  days. 
Themselves  (IHem-selvz'),  pron. ,  pi.  of  him- 
self, herself,  ittelf,  and  used  like  these 
words.  See  HIMSELF. 

Thentseliies  have  made  themselves  worthy  to  suf- 
fer it.  Hooker. 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way. 

Milton. 

Then  (IHen),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  thenne,  thanne, 
thonne,  then,  an  ace.  form  belonging  to  the 
pronominal  stem  the,  thcel,  correlative  to 
hwanne,  when;  O.  Fris.  thenne,  thanne, 
Goth,  than,  G.  dann,  then,  at  that  time. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  the  conjunction  than.  ] 
1.  At  that  time,  referring  to  a  time  specified, 
either  past  or  future. 

And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.    Gen.  xii.  6. 
Now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  I  also  am  known.  i  Cor.  xiii.  12. 


ch,  cAain;      en,  Sc.  loc*;      g,  go;     ),job;     n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      IH,  tten;  th,  <Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  u*ig;    zh,  aznre.—  See  KEY. 
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::  Afterward;  soou  afterward  or  immedi- 
ately. 

First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  thfn  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.  Mat.  v.  24. 

3.  At  another  time;  as,  now  and  then,  at 
one  time  and  another. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  Ingh.     Mutftt, 

—By  then,  by  the  time  when  or  that. 

By  then  supper  is  ended,  the  gallantry  of  the  town 
pass  by.  Milton. 

—Till  then,  until  that  time. 

Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms?  Milton. 

—Then  is  often  used  elliptically,  like  an  ad- 
jective, for  then  existing;  but  this  usage  is 
discountenanced  by  most  careful  writers. 
'In  his  then  situation.'  Johnson. 

The  nephew  of  one  of  our  then  ministers.    U'hately. 

—Therefore,  Wherefore,  Then,  Accordingly, 
Consequently.    See  THEREFORE. 
Then  (THen),  conj.     In  that  case;  in  conse- 
quence; therefore;  for  this  reason. 

So  then  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with 
faithful  Abraham.  Gal.  iii.  9. 

My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man,  Shafc. 

Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity?      Dryden. 

—But  then,  but  on  the  other  hand;  but  not- 
withstanding; but  in  return. 

He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape ;  but  then  is  an  ape  a 
doctor  to  such  a  man?  Slink. 

From  having  as  an  adverb  the  force  of  '  after 
that,'  or  '  in  the  next  place.*  then  has  been  included 
among  illative  conjunctions;  the  fact  of  one  thing 
following  another  being  given  as  showing  causation 
or  inference.  .  .  .  Then  is  more  commonly  used  in  a 
compound  phrase,  so  then,  and  then ;  but  it  may, 
standing  alone,  have  the  full  force  of  therefore,  in 
drawing  an  inference,  or  stating  an  effect  or  a  con- 
sequence. 'So  then  the  cause  was  gained'  signifies 
'  by  those  means  it  came  about  as  an  effect  that  the 
cause  was  gained.'  Prof.  Bain. 

Then-a-days  (THen'a-daz),  adv.  In  those 
days;  in  time  past:  opposed  or  correlative 
to  noivadays.  North  Brit.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Thenal,  Thenar  (the'nal,  the'nar),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  thenar ;  as,  the  thenar 
eminence;  the  thenal  muscle. 

Thenar  (the'nar), n.  [Gr.  thenar,  from  theno, 
to  strike.]  In  anat.  the  palm  of  the  hand 
or  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Thenardite  (the'uar-dit).n.  [From  Thenard, 
the  name  of  a  French  chemist]  (?f  8280.4.) 
Anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  occurs  in 
crystalline  coatings  at  the  bottom  of  some 
lakes  at  Espartinas,  near  Madrid,  and  at 
Tarapaca  in  Peru.  It  is  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  carbonate  of  soda, 

Thenard'S  Blue  (the'nardz  blu),  n.  [From 
Thenard,  the  name  of  a  French  chemist] 
Same  as  Cobalt  Blue. 

Thence  (THens),  adv.  [O.E.  thens,  thennes, 
thannes,  from  A. Sax.  thanan,thonon,  thence, 
with  change  of  suffix,  the  suffix  es  being  a 
genitive  termination,  as  in  hence,  whence, 
O.E.amuide*(amidst).]  l.From  that  place. 

When  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under 
your  feet.  Mark  vi.  n. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days. 
Is.  Ixv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason;  from  that  source;  from 
this;  out  of  this. 

But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you.    Shak. 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 

Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him.     Milton. 

4.  Not  there;  elsewhere;  absent. 

They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence.    Shak. 

—From  thence,  though  pleonastic,  is  sup- 
ported by  custom  and  good  usage. 

I  will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence. 

Gen.  xxvii.  45. 
All  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse.  Milton 

Thenceforth  (THens'forth),  adv.  From  that 
time. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  his  savour,  ...  it  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing.  Mat.  v.  13. 

This  is  also,  like  thence,  preceded  by  from— 
a  pleonasm  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 

And  front  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him. 

John  xix.  12. 

Resolving/rom  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.    Milton. 

Thenceforward(THens'for-werd),adt;.  From 
that  time  or  place  onward. 

Thencefromt  (THens'from),odt>.  From  that 
place. 

Thennes,  t  adv.    Thence.    Chaucer. 

Thennesforth,t  adv.  Thenceforth.  Chau- 
cer. 


Theo-.  [Gr.  theos,  God.]  The  first  element 
in  many  words  of  Greek  origin  referring  to 
the  Divine  Being  or  divinity. 

Theobroma  ( the-6-bro'ma ),  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  broma,  food  =  celestial  food.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sterculiacere,  or, 
as  arranged  by  other  botanists,  Byttneri- 
aceae,  the  species  of  which  yield  the  cacao, 
or  cocoa,  of  commerce.  They  are  small 
trees  with  large  simple  leaves,  and  with  the 
flowers  in  clusters,  and  are  all  of  them  na- 
tives of  South  America.  The  most  impor- 
tant species  is  the  T.  Cacao,  the  common 
cacao  or  chocolate-nut  tree,  which  is  indi- 
genous in  South  America,  but  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  See 
CACAO. 

Theobromine(the-6-br6'min),n.  (CyHgN^.) 
A  crystalline  compound  found  in  the  seeds 
of  Theobroma  Cacao.  In  composition  it  is 
analogous  to  theine  or  caffeine. 

TheochristiC  (the-6-kris'iik),  a.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  chrixtos,  anointed,  from  chriv,  to 
anoint.]  Anointing  by  God. 

Theocracy  (the-ok'ra-si),  n.  [Fr.  theocratic, 
from  Gr.  theokratia— theos,  God,  and  krated, 
to  rule,  fa-atos,  strength.]  Government  of 
a  state  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God; 
a  stage  of  civilization  and  religion  in  which 
political  power  is  exercised  by  a  sacerdotal 
caste ;  or  the  state  thus  governed.  Of  this 
species  the  Israelites  furnish  an  illustrious 
example.  The  theocracy  lasted  till  the  time 
of  Saul. 

Theocrasy  (the-ok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  fcrasis,  mixture.  ]  1.  In  anc.  philos. 
the  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God  in 
contemplation, which  was  considered  attain- 
able by  the  newer  Platonists.  Similar  ideas 
are  entertained  by  the  philosophers  of  In- 
dia, and  by  many  religious  sects.— 2.  A  mix- 
ture of  the  worship  of  different  gods. 

Theocrat  (the'6-krat),  ?i.  One  who  lives 
under  a  theocracy;  one  who  is  ruled  in  civil 
affairs  directly  by  God. 

Theocratic,  Theocratical  (the-6-krat'ik, 
the-o-krat'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  theoc- 
racy; administered  by  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God;  as,  the  theocratical  state  of  the 
Israelites. 

Mahomet,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  exercised 
a  theocratic  sway,  and  that  of  the  Grand  Lama  in 
Thibet  is  similar.  Fleming. 

Theodicsea  (the-od'i-se"a),  n.  Same  as  The- 
odicy, but  in  less  common  use. 

Theodicean  (the-od'i-se"an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  theodicy. 

Theodicy  (the-od'i-si),  n.  [Gr.  theos,  God, 
and  dikaios,  just.]  1.  A  vindication  of  the 
dealings  of  Divine  Providence  with  man; 
any  theory  professing  to  reconcile  the  at- 
tributes of  God  with  the  present  order  of 
things  in  the  world ;  or  more  specially,  an 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  evil.  This 
subject  was  fully  treated  by  Leibnitz,  who 
maintained  that  moral  evil  has  its  origin  in 
the  free-will  of  the  creature,  that  mankind 
are  designed  to  attain  the  utmost  felicity 
they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  and  that  this 
world  is  the  best  possible.— 2.  That  part  of 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  being,  per- 
fections, and  government  of  God,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  preacher  will  best  help  that  consummation  by 
letting  the  light  of  the  gospel  shine  clearly,  and  trou- 
bling himself',  for  the  present,  little  with  thcodicies. 
We  are  not  God's  advocates,  we  are  his  witnesses. 
We  have  no  case  to  establish  for  him,  or  for  his  truth. 
We  have  simply  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Rev.  J.  Bald-win  Brown. 

Theodolite  (the-od'o-Ht),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
Gr.  thea,  a  seeing,  hodog,  a  way,  and  litos, 
plain,  smooth,  or  from  thea,  and  doulos, 
a  slave.  The  term  is  said  to  occur  first 
in  Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum,  a  diction- 
ary of  the  arts  and  sciences  published  at 
London  in  1704-10,  being  applied  to  a  simple 
instrument  without  glasses  used  in  land-sur- 
veying.] A  most  important  surveying  in- 
strument for  measuring  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical angles  by  means  of  a  telescope  the 
movements  of  which  can  be  accurately 
marked.  This  instrument  is  variously  con- 
structed, but  its  main  characteristics  con- 
tinue unaltered  in  all  forms.  One  of  the 
forms  generally  used  is  shown  in  the  cut.  A 
and  B  are  two  concentric  horizontal  circular 
plates  which  turn  freely  on  each  other.  The 
lower  or  graduated  plate  B  contains  the 
divisions  of  the  circle,  and  the  upper  or 
vernier  plate  has  two  vernier  divisions  a 
diametrically  opposite,  only  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  cut.  The  vertical  axis  c 


consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  worKii:i 
within  the  other.  The  external  part  is. 
attached  to  the  graduated  plate  B,  and  the 
internal  to  the  vernier  plate  A.  The  plane 


Theodolite. 

of  the  circle  is  adjusted  to  the  horizon  by 
the  screws  &  b  b  acting  against  a  plate  of 
metal  resting  on  the  staff-head  supporting 
the  instrument.  The  vernier  plate  carries 
two  spirit-levels  cc  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  by  means  of  which  the  circle  may 
be  brought  accurately  into  the  horizontal 
plane.  The  horizontal  axis  of  the  vertical 
limb  E  of  the  instrument  is  supported  by 
a  frame  firmly  attached  to  the  vernier 
plate,  and  turning  along  with  it  about  the 
vertical  axis.  Parallel  to  the  axis  a  tele- 
scope D,  with  an  arrangement  of  fibres  of 
unspun  silk  called  cross-wires  in  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  its  object-glass,  is  attached, 
which  moves  in  the  vertical  plane  by  the 
movement  of  the  graduated  circle  E,  and 
is  used  for  observing  the  objects  whose 
angular  distance  is  to  be  measured,  and 
also  for  taking  altitudes  or  measuring  ver- 
tical angles;  a  spirit-level  is  fixed  beneath 
the  telescope  for  horizontal  adjustment. 
d  is  a  microscope  for  reading  off  the  de- 
grees on  the  horizontal  circle ;  e  one  for 
those  on  the  vertical  limb.  The  screw  g 
clamps  the  collar  to  the  vertical  axis  c, 
and  prevents  motion ;  h  turns  the  whole 
round.  To  measure  the  angular  distance 
between  any  two  objects,  the  telescope  is 
turned  round  along  with  the  vernier  circle 
(the  graduated  circle  remaining  fixed)  until 
it  is  brought  to  bear  exactly  upon  one  of 
the  objects;  it  is  then  turned  round  until  it 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  other  object,  and 
the  arc  which  the  vernier  has  described  on 
the  graduated  circle  measures  the  angle 
required.  The  double  vertical  axis  and  the 
use  of  the  clamps  enable  the  observation 
to  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  in 
order  to  ensure  accuracy.  The  theodolite  is 
not  only  a  most  essential  instrument  in 
trigonometrical  surveying  for  determining 
stations  and  running  base-lines,  but  also  in 
geodetical  operations  for  assisting  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 
For  this  latter  purpose  it  requires  to  be 
constructed  on  a  large  scale. 

Theodolite  -  magnetometer  ( the-od'o-llt- 
mag-net-om"et-er),  n.  An  instrument  em- 
ployed as  a  declinometer  to  measure  varia- 
tions in  declination,  and  as  a  magnetometer 
in  determinations  of  force. 

TheqdolitiC  (the-od'o-lit"ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  theodolite ;  made  by  means  of 
a  theodolite;  as,  theodolitic  observations. 

Theodosian  (the-6-do"si-an),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius;  relating  to  his 
code  of  laws. 

Theogonic  (the-6-gon'ik),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  theogony. 

Theogonismt  (the-og'on-izm),  n.  Theogony. 

Theogonist  (the-og'on-ist),  n.  One  versed 
in  or  a  writer  on  theogony. 

Theogony  (the-ogVni),  n.  [Fr.  thtogonie; 
Gr.  theogonia — theos,  a  god,  and  gone,  gene- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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ration,  from  root  0en  =  Skr.  Jan.  to  beget.] 
The  name  iriven  to  the  class  of  poems  which 
treat  of  the  generation  and  descent  of  the 
ijoils;  as,  the  ancient  Greek  theogony  of 

llt-sind;  IUMKV,  that  brniu-h  of  heathen  tin-- 
>•  which  taught  the  genealogy  or  origin 
of  their  deities. 

There  will  of  course  be  an  established  religion — an 
Olympus,  a  Valhalla,  or  some  system  of  a  theogoiiy 
or  theology,  with  temples,  priests,  liturgies,  public 
confessions  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  dependence 
of  the  things  we  see  upon  what  is  not  seen,  with  cer- 
:,tuas  of  duty  and  penalties  imposed  for  neglect 
of  it.  Fronde. 

Theologaster  (the-ol'o-gas-ter),  n.  [From 
tlu'uloyiaii  ami  the  pejorative  termination 
-fitter.]  A  kind  of  quack  in  divinity;  a  pre- 
tended or  superficial  theologian.  Burton. 
[Rare.  ] 

Theologert  (the-ol'o-jer),  n.  A  theologist. 
'Divers  modern  thealogers.'  Cudivorth. 

Theologian  (the-6-16'ji-an),  n.  [See  THEOL- 
OGY.] A  person  well  versed  in  theology,  or 
a  professor  of  divinity;  a  divine. 

Theologic,  Theological  (the-6-loj'ik,  the- 
6-loj'ik-al),  a.  [See  THEOLOGY.]  Pertaining 
to  theology,  or  the  science  of  God  and  of 
divine  things;  as,  a  theological  treatise;  the- 
ological criticism. 

Theologically  (thS-6-loj'ik-al-Ii),  ado.  In  a 
theological  manner;  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology. 

Theologies  (the-6-loj'iks),  n.  pi.  Theology 
(which  see). 

Theologist  (the-ol'o-jist),  n.  A  theologian: 
less  frequently  used  than  this  word. 

Theologium  (the-6-lo'ji-um),  n,  [See  THE- 
OLOGY.] A  small  upper  stage  in  the  ancient 
theatre,  upon  which  the  machinery  for 
celestial  appearances  was  arranged.  Weale. 

Theologize  (the-ol'o-jlz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
theologized;  ppr.  theologizing.  To  render 
theological. 

School-divinity  was  but  Aristotle's  philosophy  theo- 
logized. GlatnjUle. 

Theologize  (thS-ol'o-jIz),  v.i.  To  frame  a 
system  of  theology;  to  theorize  or  speculate 
upon  theological  subjects. 

Theologizer  (the-ol'o-jiz-er),  n.  One  who 
theologizes;  a  theologian.  [Rare.] 

TheolOgue  (the'6-log),  n.  Theologist.  '  He 
(Jerome)  was  the  theologue—  and  the  word 
is  designation  enough.'  Is.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Theology  (the-ol'o-ji),n.  [Fr.  thtologie,  from 
Gr.  theologia —  theos,  God,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] Divinity;  the  entire  science  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  science  which  treats 
of  God  and  man  in  all  their  known  relations 
to  each  other ;  the  science  which  treats 
<a)  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God ; 
<6)  the  doctrine  of  man  in  his  relations  to 
Ood ;  (c)  the  doctrine  of  the  salvation  of 
man  through  the  person  and  work  of  Christ; 
(d)  the  doctrines  of  the  final  state  of  all  men; 
and  (e)  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  its  con- 
stitution and  government.  In  reference  to 
the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  theology 
is  distinguished  into  natural  or  philosophi- 
cal theology,  which  relates  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  from  his  works  by  the  light  of  nature 
and  reason;  and  supernatural,  positive,  or 
revealed  theology,  which  sets  forth  and  sys- 
tematizes the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 
Theology  is  variously  divided  according  to 
the  method  of  treating  the  subject,  and  the 
part  of  the  subject  which  is  treated.—  Dog- 
matic or  theoretical  theology,  that  part  of 
the  science  which  aims  pre-eminently  to 
state  what  is  authoritatively  taught, whether 
by  the  Scriptures,  the  councils,  or  the 
creeds.—  Exegetical  theology  embraces  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  science 
which  teaches  the  principles  to  be  observed 
in  interpretation;  and  biblical  criticism, 
which  examines  and  tries  to  establish  the 
genuine  text,  the  authenticity  of  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  discussion  of 
kindred  subjects.— Historical  theology  treats 
of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  of 
heresies  of  the  church,  of  councils,  and  the 
like. — Metaphysical  theology  aims  to  sub- 
stantiate the  teachings  of  the  Bible  by  an 
appeal  to  those  primitive  cognitions  and 
primary  beliefs  which  the  Bible  always 
assumes.—  Moral  theology,  a  term  formerly 
in  use,  covered  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  moral  philosophy  or  Christian  ethics. 
—  Polemical  theology,  or  theological  con- 
troversy, seeks  to  overthrow  the  positions 
of  other  systems  as  well  as  to  defend  its 
own.—  Practical  theology  consists  of  an  ex- 
hibition, first,  of  precepts  and  directions, 
and  secondly,  of  the  motives  from  which  we 
should  be  expected  to  comply  with  these.— 


Rational  theology  gives  to  human  reason 
the  highest  authority  in  determining  what 
is  theological  truth.  — Scholastic  theology 
either  proceeds  by  reasoning  or  derives  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  from  certain 
established  principles  of  faith.—  Speculative 
theology,  a  system  in  which  theory  predomi- 
nates over  Scripture  and  all  other  authority. 
Siis(,'},ia(ic  theoloi/y  arranges  methodi- 
cally the  great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  contemplate  them  in  their 
natural  connection,  and  to  perceive  both 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole.  See  RELIGION. 
Tneomachist  (the-om'a-kist),  n.  One  who 
fights  against  the  gods. 

He   had   defended   Christianity  against  the  vile, 
blasphemous,  and  impudent  t/tfornacAisfs<ift]iv  day. 
De  Quincey. 

Theomachy  (the-om'a-ki),  ?i.  [Or.  tht'nx,  a 
g<>d.  and  mache,  combat]  1.  A  fighting 
ai::iinst  the  gods,  as  the  battle  of  the  giants 
with  the  gods  in  mythology.— 2.  A  strife  or 
battle  among  the  gods.  Gladstone.— 3.  Op- 
position to  the  divine  will 

To  have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were 
our  friends  or  enemies,  and  to  give  form  to  the  world 
according  to  our  own  humours,  is  the  true  theotn- 
achy.  Bacon. 

Theomancy  (the-om'an-si),n.  [Gr.  theos,Qod, 
and  manteia,  prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divin- 
ation drawn  from  the  responses  of  oracles, 
or  from  the  predictions  of  sibyls  and  others 
supposed  to  be  inspired  immediately  by 
some  divinity. 

Theopaschite  (the-o-pas'kit),  ?i.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  pascho,  to  suffer.  ]  Same  as  Monar- 
chian. 

Theopathetic,Theopathic(the'6-pa-thet"- 
ik,  tne-6-path'ik),  a.  Relating  to  theo- 
pathy.  See  extract  under  THEOSOPHIST. 

Theopathy  (the-op'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  theott, 
God,  and  pathos,  passion.]  Emotion  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  God ;  piety,  or  a 
sense  of  piety. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  of  theopathy  ...  all 
those  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  contemplation 
of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  of  our  relation  to  him, 
raises  up  in  the  minds  of  different  persons,  or  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  Hartley. 

Theophanic  (the-o-fan'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
a  theophany;  making  an  actual  appearance 
to  man,  as  a  god. 

The  notion  of  angels  as  divine  armies  is  not  like 
that  of  the  individual  'messenger'  closely  connected 
with  the  theophanic  history.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Theophany  (the-of'a-ni),  n.  [Gr.  theos,  God, 
and  phainomai,  to  appear  ]  A  term  applied 
to  signify  the  manifestations  of  God  to  man 
by  actual  appearance. 

The  Creator  alone  truly  is;  the  universe  is   but  a 
sublime  theophany,  a  visible  manifestation  of  God. 
Milman. 

Angelophany  is  a  theophany  as  direct  as  is  pos- 
sible to  man.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith, 

Theophilanthropic  (the'6-fl!-an-throp"ik), 
a.  [Gr]  Pertaining  to  theophilanthropism 
or  to  the  theophilanthropists;  uniting  love 
to  God  with  that  to  man. 

Theophilanthropism  (the'6-fi-lan"throp- 
izm),  ».  Love  to  both  God  and  man ;  the 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  theophilanthrop- 
ists; theophilanthropy. 

Theophilanthropist  ( the '  6  -  fl  -  lan"throp- 
ist),  n.  [Gr.  theos,  God,  and  philanthropes, 
a  lover  of  men.  See  PHILANTHROPIST.] 
1.  One  who  practises  or  professes  theophil- 
anthropism.— 2.  One  of  a  society  formed  at 
Paris  during  the  first  French  revolution.  It 
had  for  its  object  to  establish  a  new  religion 
in  place  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Convention.  The  system 
of  belief  thus  attempted  to  be  established 
was  pure  deism. 

Theophilanthropy  (the'o-fi-Ian"thro-pi),  n. 
Same  as  Theophilanthropism. 

ThepphilOSOphiC(the'6-fi]-6-sof"ik),a.  Com- 
bining, or  pertaining  to  the  combination  of, 
theism  and  philosophy. 

Theophrastacese  (the'6-fras-ta"se-e),  n.  pi. 
[Named  from  the  typical  genus  Theophras- 
ta,  which  again  was  named  in  honour  of 
Theophrastus,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher.] 
A  small  nat.  order  of  plants  proposed  by 
De  Candolle  for  Theophrasta  and  a  few 
allied  genera,  differing  from  Myrsinacese  (as 
a  tribe  of  which  they  are  generally  classed) 
by  the  presence  of  scales  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  alternating  with  its  lobes. 

Theopneusted  (the-op-nus'ted),a.  Divinely 
inspired;  theopneustic. 

Theopneustic  (the-op-nus'tik),  a.  [See 
THEOPNEUSTY.]  Given  by  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


Theopneusty  (the'op-nus-ti),  ».  [Gr.  th*-»ii- 
n-'u.<t".-<,  inspired  nf  God,  from  ttn-os,  Cm], 
and  pneot  to  breathe  ]  Divine  inspiration; 
the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  com- 
municate revealed  truth. 

Theorbist  (the-or'bist),  n.  One  who  plays  a 
theorbo. 

Theorbo  (the-or'ho),  n.  [It.  tiorba,  Fr. 
teorbe.]  A  mush-iil  instrument  made  like  a 
large  lute,  except  that  it  has  two  necks  or 
juga,  to  the  longest  of  which  the  bass  strings 
were  attached.  It  was  employed  for  ac- 
companying voices,  and  was  in  great  favour 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  See  ARCH- 
LUTE. 

One  slovenly  and  ugly  fellow,  Signer  Pedro,  who 
sin^s  Italian  songs  to  the  theorbo  most  neatly. 

/V/_yj. 

Theorem  (the'6-rem),  n.  [Fr.  thtortme,  from 
Gr.  theurema,  from  theoreo,  to  look  at,  to 
view.]  1.  In  math,  a  proposition  to  be 
proved  by  a  chain  of  ivtisnninir;  ;i  truth 
which  is  proved  by  reference  to  already 
admitted  truths ;  any  proposition  which 
states  its  conclusion  or  makes  any  affirma- 
tion or  negation,  and  requires  its  demon- 
stration; as  distinguished  from  a  problem. 
which  requires  a  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
at,  without  so  much  as  stating  whether  that 
conclusion  is  even  possible.  A  theorem  wants 
demonstration  only;  a  problem  requires 
solution,  or  the  discovery  both  of  method 
and  demonstration. — 2.  A  speculative  truth; 
a  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged 
truth;  that  which  is  considered  and  estab- 
lished as  a  principle. 

By  my  theorems, 

Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practise, 
I  re-refine  the  court,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures.  Massin^er. 

3.  In  alg.  and  analysis,  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols  or  formula;;  as,  the 
binomial  theorem,  Taylor's  theorem,  <fec. — 
A  universal  theorem,  a  theorem  which  ex- 
tends to  any  quantity  without  restriction.-  - 
A  particular  theorem,  a  theorem  which  ex- 
tends only  to  a  particular  quantity.  —A 
negative  theorem,  a  theorem  which  expresses 
the  impossibility  of  any  assertion. 
Theorem  (the'6-rem),  v.t.  To  reduce  to  or 
formulate  into  a  theorem. 

To  attempt  theorising  on  such  matters  would  profit 
little;  they  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  theoremed 
and  diagramed,  which  Logic  ought  to  know  that  she 
cannot  speak  of.  Carlyle. 

Theorematic,  Theorematical  (the'6-re- 
mat"ik,the'd-re-mat"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  theorem;  comprised  in  a  theorem;  con- 
sisting of  theorems;  as,  theorematic  truth. 

Theorematist  (the-6-rem'a-tist),  n.  One 
who  forms  theorems. 

Theoremic  (the-o-rem'ik),  a.    Theorematic. 

Theoretic,  Theoretical  (the-o-ret'ik,  the- 
6-ret'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  theoretikos.  See  THE- 
ORY.] Pertaining  to  theory;  depending  on 
theory  or  speculation;  speculative;  termin- 
ating in  theory  or  speculation ;  not  practical ; 
as,  theoretical  learning;  theoretic  sciences. 
The  sciences  are  divided  into  theoretical, 
as  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  like,  and 
practical,  as  medicine  and  law. 

Weary  with  the  pursuit  of  academical  studies,  he 
no  longer  confined  himself  to  the  search  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  but  commenced,  the  scholar  of  hu- 
manity, to  study  nature  and  man  in  society. 

Theoretically  (the-o-ret'ik-al-li),  "aSv^ln  a 

theoretic  manner;  in  or  by  theory;  in  specu- 
lation; speculatively ;  not  practically;  as, 
some  things  appear  to  be  theoretically  true 
which  are  found  to  be  practically  false. 
Theoretics  (the-6-ret'iks),  n.  pi.  The  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science;  speculation. 

At  the  very  first,  with  our  Lord  himself  and  his 
apostles,  as  represented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
morals  come  before  contemplation,  ethics  before 
theoretics.  H.  B.  Wilson. 

Theorict  (the'6-rik),  n.  Speculation;  theory. 
'Old  in  judgment,  theoric  and  practice.' 
Massinger. 

The  bookish  theoric. 
Wherein  the  toced  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  ,\/utk. 

Theoric,  Theorlcal  (the-or'ik,  the-or'ik-al), 
a.  l.f  Pertaining  to  theory;  theoretic. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  Theorica  (which  see). — 
Theoric  fund,  in  Greek  antiq.  the  surplus  of 
ordinary  revenue  which,  after  defraying  all 
charges  of  the  peace  establishment,  was  de- 
voted to  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  fur- 
nishing to  all  citizens  not  absent  from  Attica 
the  sum  of  two  oboli,  the  price  of  seats  at 
the  great  dramatic  festivals. 


ch,  cAain;     eh,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j.  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  King;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  u?ig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Theorica  (tho-6'rik-a).  ».  pi.    [Or.  th> 
,,i  .,r  MOM  '.  public 

iimney  u'iven  to  the  poor  to  pay  for  scats  at 
the  theatre,  and  for  other  purposes  con- 
nected wit1  ^'tl  rHHOET.]  ID 

|     ;i   term  applied   to  tlu-  public 
moneys  expended  at  Athens  "ii  nntnu  ana 

Theorically  t  (the-or'ik-al-in,  adv.  Xbeoff- 
etically;  speculatively. 

Theoriquet  abOn-nkx  *j.     [Fr.]'  Theory. 

He  ti.i.l  the  whole  thevrijite  of  w.ir  in  i 
his  sc:uf. 

Theorist  (the  o-rM).  H.  Ou«>  who  forma 
theories;  one  given  to  theory  aiid  specula- 
tion. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference 
to  such  a  government  as  that  which  obtains  in  tins 
kingdom. 

Theorization  (the-6-riz-a'shonV  »    The  act 

or  tlie  product  of  tlieoriziny::  tlie  formation 

of  a  theory  «r  tin-ones;  speculation. 

Theorize  (the'6-riz),  ri.  pret.  .V  pp.  theor- 

I  o  form  a  theory  or 

theories;  to  form  opinions  solely  by  theory; 
to  indulge  in  theories;  to  speculate;  as,  to 

•  on  the  existence  of  phlogiston. 
Theorlzer  tthe'6-riz-er),  a.     A  theorist. 

With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a  few  late  absolutist 
theorixers  in  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  truth  of 
all  others  the  most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every 
philosopher  of  every  schoul.  Sir  If,  Hamilton. 

Theory  (the'6-ri),  n.  [Fr.  th<?orie,  from  L. 
tiieoria,  a  theory,  from  Or.  theoria,  a  look- 


, ,  . 

ing  at,  contemplation,  speculation,  theory. 
from  thedreo,  to  see,  from  theoros,  an  ob- 
server.] 1.  Speculation;  supposition  explain- 
in?  something;  a  doctrine  or  scheme  of 
things  which  terminates  in  speculation  or 
contemplation  without  a  view  to  practice: 
often  taken  in  an  unfavourable  sense  as  im- 
plying something  visionary;  as,  all  that  is 
mere  theory  on  your  part.—  2.  Plan  or  sys- 
tem; scheme. 

If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own 
theory  in  this  church,  they  would  have  seen,  being 
nearer.  Hooker. 

3.  An  exposition  of  the  general  or  abstract 
principles  of  any  science;  as,  the  theory  of 
music  ;  the  theory  of  medicine.  —  4.  The 
science  distinguished  from  the  art;  the  rules 
of  an  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  prac- 
tice; to  be  learned  in  an  art,  the  theory  is 
sufficient;  to  be  master  of  it,  both  the  theory 
and  practice  are  requisite.—  5.  In  science,  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena;  a 
connected  arrangement  of  facts,  according 
to  their  bearing  on  some  real  or  hypothe- 
tical law  or  laws;  as,  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, the  atomic  theory,  theories  of  light, 
theories  of  heat,  theory  of  combustion,  lunar 
theory,  theory  of  dew,  theories  of  the  earth, 
theory  of  moral  sentiments,  &c. 

Practice  alone  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and 
vicious  ;  but  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the  same.  South. 

A  theory  is  often  nothing  else  but  a  contriv- 
ance for  comprehending  a  certain  number  of 
facts  under  one  expression.  Many  theories  are 
founded  entirely  on  analogy,  and  such  the- 
ories may  have  all  degrees  of  evidence  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  The  evidence  of  a 
theory  increases  with  the  number  of  facts 
which  it  explains,  and  the  precision  with 
which  it  explains  them.  It  diminishes  with 
the  number  of  facts  which  it  does  not  explain, 
and  with  the  number  of  different  supposi- 
tions that  will  afford  explanations  equally 
precise.  A  theory  may  not  deserve  to  be 
rejected  because  it  does  not  explain  nil  the 
phenomena,  if  it  explains  a  great  number 
and  be  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any 
one,  but  a  single  fact  inconsistent  with  any 
theory  may  be  sufficient  to  overturn  it. 
—Theory  is  distinguished  from  hypothesis 
thus:  a  theory  is  founded  on  inferences 
drawn  from  principles  which  have  been 
established  on  independent  evidence;  a  hu- 
pothesis  is  a  proposition  assumed  to  account 
for  certain  phenomena,  and  has  no  other 
evidence  of  its  truth  than  that  it  affords  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  those  phenom- 
ena. It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction 
in  view,  as  the  terms  theory  and  hypothesis 
are  very  frequently  confounded  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

Theosopher  (the-os'of-er),  n.  Same  as  The- 
osophist, 

Theosophic,  Theosophical  (the-6-sof'ik, 
the-6-aof'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  theoso- 
phism  or  to  theosophists;  divinely  wise. 

Theosophically  (the-6-sofik-al-li),  adv.  In 
a  theosophical  manner;  with  direct  divine 
illumination. 

The  occurrence  being  viewed  as  history  or  as 


myth  according  as  the  interpreter  is  theosophically 
orcrid  -Lily  inclined.  Prof.  If.  A'.  S 

Theosophism  (the-os'of-izm).  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
tioU,  ami  f<yliix>n<t.  comment,  sopJw*,  wise.] 
l'ivU'Ti>ioii  to  ilivine  illumination ;  cnthu- 
siaam. 

TheosopMst  (the-os'of-ist).n.  One  who  pre- 
tends todiune  illummatiuii;  one  who  pre- 
tends to  derive  his  knowledge  from  divine 
revelation. 

Theosophia  (is)  a  name  which  has  been  given. 
•  L    with  .my  very  definite  nn-;iniii^,  to  th.it 

t  clijfious  thinkers,  aiul  -••• . 

aim  at  displaying,  or  believe  themselves  to  possess, 
a  knowledge  of  the  divinity  and  his  works  by  super- 
natural inspiration.     In  this,  they  differ  from  tlie  mys- 
tics, who  have  been  styled  tfutpathtttc, 
jeer  is  passively  to  recover  the  supposed  communica- 
tion of  the  divinity,  and  expatiate  on  the  results.  The 
best-known  names  at  this  day  of  t : , 
are  those  of  Jacob  BOhuic,  Madame  Guyoii.  Sweden- 
borg,  and  S,\mt-M,irlin.     Schelling  and  others,  who 

:lie  foundation  of  their  inetaph) 

as  resting  on  divine  intuition,  have  been  called  the- 
osophists,  but  with  less  exactness.    Grande  &•  Cox. 

Theosophistical  (the-os'o-flst"ik-al),  a. 
Theoeophicil 

Theosophize  (the-os'oMzX  v.i  pret.  and  pp. 
theosopmxed;  ppr.  theosaphizing.  To  treat 
of  or  to  practise  theosnphy. 

Theosophy  (the-os'o-fi),  n.  [Gr.  theosophia, 
knowledge  of  divine  things— theos,  God.  and 
sophia,  wisdom, from  sopAos.wise.]  1.  Divine 
wisdom;  godliness. — 2.  A  general  name  given 
to  those  systems  of  philosophy  which  pro- 
fess to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Bein_'  by  spiritual  ecstasy,  direct  intuition, 
or  special  individual  relations. 

Theotechnic  (the-6-tek'nik),  a.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  teclinf,  art]  Pertaining  to  the  ac- 
tion or  intervention  of  the  gods;  operated  or 
carried  on  by  the  gods.  '  The  theotechnic 
machinery  of  the  Iliad.'  Gladstone. 

Theotheca  (the'o-the-ka),  n.  [Gr.  theos, 
God,  and  thfke,  a  case.]  See  MONSTRANCE. 

Theow,  Theowman  (the-ou',  the-ou'man), 
•n.  [A.  Sax.  ]  A  slave;  a  serf;  a  bondman. 
Written  also  Thew. 

Tlier,t  adv.  1.  There;  in  that  place. — 
2.  Where.  Chaucer. 

Therabouten, t  adv.  Thereabout.  Chau- 
cer. 

Theragain,  t  adv.     Against  that.     Chaucer. 

Therapeutaj  (ther-a-pu'te),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  thera- 
peutes.  an  attendant  or  servant,  from  the- 
rapeiio,  to  serve.]  A  Jewish  sect  of  de- 
votees of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  so 
called  from  the  extraordinary  purity  of 
their  religious  worship.  They  withdrew  into 
solitary  places,  where  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life  of  religious  contemplation, 
and  to  them  with  the  Essenes  the  origin  of 
monasticism  in  the  Christian  church  has 
been  traced. 

Therapeutic  (ther-a-pu'tik),  n.  One  of  the 
Jewish  sect  called  Therapeutic.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux. 

Therapeutic,  Therapeutical  (ther-a-pu'- 
tik, ther-a-pu'tik-al),  a.  [Gr.  therapeutikos, 
from  therapeuo,  to  nurse,  serve,  or  cure.] 
Curative;  pertaining  to  the  healing  art; 
concerned  in  discovering  and  applying  re- 
medies for  diseases. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylactic,  or 
the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  therapeutic,  or  the 
art  of  restoring  it.  Watts 

Therapeutics  (tner-n-pfi'tiks),  n.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  composi- 
tion, the  application,  and  the  modes  of  op- 
eration of  the  remedies  for  diseases.  It  not 
only  includes  medicines  properly  so  called, 
but  also  hygiene  and  dietetics,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  diet  and  atmospheric  and  other 
non-medical  influences  to  the  preservation 
or  recovery  of  health. 

Therapeutist  (ther-a-pu'tist),  n.  One 
versed  in  therapeutics. 

Therapy  t  (ther'a-pi),  n.  [Gr.  therapeia,  ser- 
vice, nurture,  medical  treatment.]  Thera- 
peutics. 

Therbeforne,t  adv.    Before  that.    Chaucer. 

There  (mar),  adv.  [O.E.  ther,  there,  where; 
A.  Sax.  thfr.  th&r,  there,  also  where,  the 
locative  case  of  the  pronominal  stem  seen 
in  the,  that,  then,  (fee.  Comp.  here,  where.  In 
the  com  pounds  thereafter,  thereby,  Ac. ,  there 
is  rather  the  dative  case  fern.  sing,  of  the 
definite  article.)  1.  In  that  place;  at  that 

?lace;  as,  he  stood  there;  my  home  is  there. 
t  is  often  opposed  to  here,  there  generally 
denoting  the  place  most  distant;  but  in  some 
cases  the  words  when  used  together  are 
employed  merely  in  contradistinction,  with- 
out reference  to  nearness  or  distance. 
Darkness  there  might  well  seem  twilight  here. 
Milton. 


•2.  In  that  object;  therein.— 3.  At  that  point; 
after  going  to  sucli  a  length ;  as,  lie  ftiuan- 
dered  his  fortune,  but  did  not  stop  // 
he  ruined  his  friends.— 4.  Into  that  place; 
to  that,  place;  thither;  us,  how  came  that 
1  will  go  there  to-niorrmv.  'The 
rarest  that  ere  came  then-  '  Sta*.  -5.  In 
this  point  or  matter;  in  this;  by  this. 

Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  tliuu  art  happy  too 

6.  Used  by  way  of  calling  the  attention  to 
something,  as  to  a  person,  objt-ct,  or  ;-t ali- 
ment; as,  do  you  see  the  mini  il<->;  :  tic  n 
i*  my  hand.  'Louder  the  music  there.' 
Shak.— 7.  It  is  used  tu  bei:in  .-entein-es  before 
a  verb  when  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

And  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  Thou 
art  my  beloved  Son.  M\rk  i.  n. 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some 
idea  is  actually  produced.  Locke, 

There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves 
from  their  ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue. 

Suckling, 

ed  like  that  in  interjectional  phrases; 
such  as,  there's  a  darling!  there'*  a  good  boy! 
'Why.  (Acre1*  a  wench!'  Shak. 

Ay.  touch  him  ;  there's  the  vein !          Shak. 

In  composition  there  has  the  s.«-n*e  of  a  pro- 
noun; as,  thereby,  which  signifies  by  that.- 
Ilctt'  and  there.,  neither  hen-  -nor  there. 
under  HKRE.  —  Here  by  thert>\  here  and 
tin-re.     SJpmitT, 

Thereabout  (Tiiar'a-bout).  ad>\  i.  Near 
that  place.— 2.  Near  that  number,  <K  j 
or  quantity;  as,  ten  men  or  fliereabout.  In 
this  sense  thereabouts  is  often  colloquially 
used.— 3. Concerning  that.  'Much  perplexed 
thereabout.'  Luke  xxiv.  4. 

Thereabouts  (•niar'a-bouts),  adv.  Same  as 
Thereabout.  'Five  or  six  thousand  horse 
or  thereabout^.'  Shak.  [Colloq.] 

Thereafter  (THar-aft'er),  adv.  i.  According 
to  that;  accordingly. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  indifferently  well, 
proportion  the  body  thereafter.  Feacham, 

2.  After  that;  afterward  ^3. t  Of  or  after 

that  sort.     'My  audience  is  not  thereafter.' 

Latimer. 
Thereanent  (thar'a-nent),  ad v.  Concerning 

that;  regarding  or  respecting  that  matter. 

[Scotch.] 
Thereat  (THar-af),  adv.  1.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  lead- 
eth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  are  who  go  in 
thereat.  Mat.  vii.  13. 

2.  At  that  thing  or  event;  on  that  account 

Every  error  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature ;  for 
which  cause  it  Musheth  thereat.  Hooker. 

Thereaway  (THarVwa),  adr.  1.  Away  in 
that  place  or  direction. — 2.  About  there  or 
that;  thereabout.  [Colloq.] 

Thereby  (THar-bi'),  adv.  1.  By  that;  by 
that  means;  in  consequence  of  ttiat. 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace ; 
thereby  good  shall  come  to  thee.  Job  xxii.  ai. 

2.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that.  '  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale.'  Shak. —3.  By  or  near  tha't 
place;  near  that  number,  quantity,  or-  de- 
cree. 

Therefor  (THar-forO,  adv.  For  that  or  this 
or  it;  as,  you  have  caused  me  loss  and  I 
must  have  compensation  therefor. 

Therefore  (THer'for),  conj.  oroov.  [There,th& 
dat.  sing.  fern,  of  the  old  def.  art.,  and  for. 
The  e  at  the  end  of  therefore,  wherefore,  is  an 
erroneous  addition,  making  the  word  look 
as  if  it  were  a  compound  of  fore,  like  before, 
instead  of  for.]  1.  For  that;  for  that  or 
this  reason,  referring  to  something  previ- 
ously stated. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come. 
Luke  xiv.  30. 

2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes ;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 
Therefore,  -wherefore,  then,  accordingly,  conse- 
quently. Therefore  is,  for  (hat  reason  or  those  rea- 
sons ;  wherefore  is,  for  which  reason  or  reasons,  and 
applies  to  something  immediately  preceding.  Then 
indicates  a  less  formal  conclusion,  and  is  often  appli- 
cable to  physical  sequence ;  these  facts  being  so. 
Accordingly  is  applicable  to  physical  sequence  only. 
Both  it  and  then  often  refer  to  a  practical  course  fol- 
lowing from  certain  causes  or  facts.  COttS4fn*l*&  is 
the  most  fonnal  conclusive  of  the  whole,  though  gen- 
erally confined  to  a  practical  sequence.  Angtts. 

3.  In  return  or  recompense  for  this  or  that; 
therefor. 

What  shall  we  have  therefore  t       Mat.  xix.  27. 

4.  For  that  purpose. 

So  to  his  steed  he  got.  and  'gan  to  ride 

As  one  unfitt  therefore.  Spenser, 

[In  last  two  meanings  probably  pronounced 
THar-for'.  See  THEREFOR.] 


Fate.  fSr,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pme.  pin;      note,  not,  move:       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Therefrom  (THar-from'),  <*<?*>.  From  this  01 
that.  'Turn  not  aside  therefr&m,  to  the 
rinht  hand  i.r  to  the  left.'  Josh,  xxiii.  <>. 

Therein  (THur-in'Xarfp.    [A.  Sax.  tM&nnnt. 

1.  In  that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing. 

Bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth  and  multiply 
Gen.  ix.  7. 

2.  Ill  that  or  this  particular  point  or  respect. 
"Tlf  !•'•  in  thou  wmiiyst  thy  children.'  Shak. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.       SAuA. 

Thereinto  (THar-in-tb'),  ado.  Into  that  01 
that  i>l;u-e. 

Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  (here- 
Luke  xxi.  21. 

Thereof  (THar-ovO,  adv.    Of  that  or  this. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof*  thou  shalt 

surely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17. 

Thereologlst  (ther-e-ol'o-jist),n.  One  versed 

in  thereology. 
Thereology  (ther-e-ol'o-ji),  n.    [Gr.  thefo,  to 

medicate,  and  logos,  discourse.]    The  art  of 

healing;  tlierapeutics. 
Thereon  (Tuar-ou'),  adv.     [A.  Sax.  thceron.] 

on  that  or  this. 

Then  the  king  said,  Hang  him  thereon.     Rst.  vii.  9. 

Thereout  (THar-ouf),  adv.  [A.  Sax.tha'n't-'.  \ 

1.  Out  of  that  or  this. 

He  shall  take  thereout  his  handful  of  the  flour. 
Lev  ii  2 

•2.  Without;  out  of  doors.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

And  lyk  a  beste  him  seemed  for  to  be. 

And  eet  hay  as  an  ox  and  lay  Iher-otite.    Chaucer. 

Thereto  (THar-to'),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  thcerto.] 
To  that  or  this.  '  AiUl  the  fifth  part  thereto.' 
Lev.  v.  16. 

Theretofore  (THar-to-for7).  adv.  Before  that 
time :  the  counterpart  of  heretfifme,  or  be- 
fore this  time.  [Rare.] 

Thereunder  (THar-un'der),  adv.  Under  that 
or  this.  Raleigh. 

Thereunto  (THar-un-tb'),  adv.  Same  as 
Thereto.  •  We  yield  thereunto  our  unfeigned 
assent.'  Hooker. 

Thereupon  (THar-up-on'),  adv.  1.  Upou 
that  or  this. 

The  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah,  they  shall  feed 
thertnpmi.  Zeph.  ii.  7. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward. 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news.    Shak. 

3.  Immediately;  at  once:  without  delay 
Therewhile  t  (Tear-whir),  adv.  At  the  same 

time. 

Of  this  bodily  reverence  of  God  in  his  church  the 
government  is  moderate  ;  God  grant  it  be  not  loose 
Ihrreu'hile.  Jtf.  Land. 

Therewith  (raar-with'),  adv.  With  that  or 
this. 

I  have  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  Phil.  iv.  ir. 

Therewithal  (THar-with-al'),  adv.  1.  With 
that  or  this;  therewith. 

His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about. 
And  therewithal  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed.  Spenser. 

2.  t  At  the  same  time. 

Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  give  therewithal 
That  letter.  shak. 

S.t  Over  and  above. 

Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate. 

Therf-breadt  (therf'bred),  n.  [A.  Sax."(Aer/, 
theorf,  unfermented.J  Unleavened  bread. 
Therfro.t  adv.  From  that.  Chaucer 
Thergaine.t  adv.  Against  that.  Chaucer 
Theriac,  Theriaca  (the'ri-ak,  the-ri'a-ka ), 
n.  [L.  theriaca, Gr.  theriake.  See  TREACLE.] 
A  name  given  anciently  to  various  composi- 
tions esteemed  efficacious  against  the  effects 
of  poison,  but  afterwards  restricted  chiefly 
to  what  has  been  called  Theriaca  Andro- 
machi,  or  Venice  treacle,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  sixty-four  drugs,  prepared,  pul- 
verized, and  reduced  by  means  of  honey  to 
an  electuary. 

Theriac,  Theriacal  (the'ri-ak,  the-ri'ak-al), 
a.  Pertaining  to  theriac;  medicinal. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there  are  theria- 

Therial  (the'ri-al),  a.     Same  as  Theriac. 

Theiiomorpha  ( the'ri-o-mor-fa),  n.  [Gr. 
theriun,  a  wild  beast,  and  morphe,  shape.] 
Owen's  name  for  the  order  of  tailless  am- 
phibians generally  known  as  Anura.  See 
ANURA. 

Theriotomy  (the-ri-ot'o-mi),n.  [Gr.  therion, 
a  wild  beast,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from 
temno.  to  cut.']  The  anatomy  of  animals ; 
zootomy. 


Thermse  (ther'me),  n.  pi.    [t. ,  from  Gr.  ther 
max.  warm.]    Hot  springs  or  hot  baths. 
Thermal  (thertnalX  a    irrom<;r.  t/,,-,,nM 

hot,  warm,  fnim  tlifrn.  to  warm.]  IVrtain 
iimtohcat;  warm.  'The  tln'riintl  condition 
of  the  earth.'  J.  D.  Forbes.  - 
.-liriiK.ix.  tin  i-uial  ir<it,-rs.  hut  springs.  —  Ther 
«•////,  the  quantity  of  heat  require"' 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  one  de 
gree. — Ttu-nnttl  unity,  a  unit  or  standan 
fixed  upon  for  the  comparison  or  calcula- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  heat.  That  some- 
times employed  in  England  is  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  watei 
a  degree  of  temperature  measured  on  the 
Fahrenheit  -rale,  but  the  unit  usually  fixed 
on  by  physicists  is  the  quantity  necessary 
to  raise  a  gramme  of  water  one  degree  Cen 
tlgrtde. 

Thermally  (thertnal-U),  adv.  In  a  thermal 
manlier;  with  reference  to  heat. 

Thennantidote  (ther-man'ti-dot),  n.  [Or. 
thfTVM,  beat,  and  E.  antidatt1  (which  see).] 
An  East  Indian  apparatus  for  producing  a 
current  of  air. 

The  thrrmniitidcte.   which   is  a   sort  of  windmill 
worked  by  hand  to  make  a  current  of  cool  air,  was 
pouring  its  refreshing  streams  through  the  house 
//'   //.  Russell. 

Thermetograph  (ther-met'6jrr»f),  n.  same 

as  T/ierinmiirtroyraph.     E.  II.  Knight. 
Thermetrograph  (ther-met'ro-graf),  n. 

-Same  as  TMrauarmroffntph. 
Thermic  (thei'mik),  a.    [Or.  therme,  heat.] 

Of  or  relating  to  heat;  thermal;  as,  thermic 

lines. 

His  great  work  on  volcanoes  .  .  .  contained  a  con- 
sistent hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  the  thermic  dis- 
turbance. Gen.  Sabine. 

Thermldor  (thei'mi-dor),  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
themws,  warm.]  The  name  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  year  in  the  calendar  of  the 
first  French  republic.  It  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  July,  and  ended  on  the  17th  of 
August. 

Thermidorian  (thcr-ml-do'ri-an),  n.  One 
of  those  who  in  179-1  took  part  in  the  coup 
d'ttat  by  which  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was 
effected.  They  were  so  named  because  the 
'Reign  of  Terror'  was  brought  to  an  end  on 
the  9th  Thermidor. 

Thermo-.  [Gr.  (Aennos.warm,  therme,  heat.] 
The  first  part  of  a  number  of  compound 
words  and  usually  signifying  connected  with 
heat  or  temperature. 

Thermo  -  barometer  ( ther/m6-ba-rom"et- 
er),  n.  1.  A  thermometer  which  indicates 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  boil- 
ing-point of  water,  used  in  the  measurement 
of  altitudes.  —2.  A  siphon-barometer  having 
its  two  wide  legs  united  by  a  narrow  tube, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  either  in  its  ordinary 
position  as  a  barometer  or  in  the  reversed 
position  as  a  thermometer,  the  wide  sealed 
leg  of  the  barometer  then  serving  as  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer. 

Thermo-chemlstry  (ther'mo-kem-is-tri),  n. 
That  branch  of  chemical  science  which  in- 
cludes all  the  various  relations  existing  be- 
tween chemical  action  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  force  termed  heat. 

Thermochrosy  ( ther-mok'ro-si ),  n.  [Gr. 
therme,  heat,  and  chrosis,  colouring.]  The 
property  possessed  by  heat  of  being  com- 
posed, like  light,  of  rays  of  different  refran- 
gibilities,  varying  in  rate  or  degree  of  trans- 
mission through  diathermic  substances. 

Thenno-current  (ther'mo-ku-rent),  n.  The 
current,  as  of  electricity,  set  up  by  heating 
a  compound  circuit  consisting  of  two  or 
more  different  metals. 

Thermo -dynamic  (ther/mo-di-nam"ik),  a. 
Relating  to  thermo- dynamics;  caused  or 
operated  by  force  due  to  the  application  of 
heat. 

Thermo -dynamics  (ther'm6-di-nam"iks), 
n.  That  department  of  physical  science 
which  investigates  the  laws  regulating  the 
conversion  of  heat  into  mechanical  force  or 
energy,  and  vice  versa;  that  branch  of  theo- 
retical physics  which  treats  of  heat  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  and  which  forms  the  basis 
on  which  the  modern  doctrine  of  energy  is 
founded. 

Thermo -electric  (ther'mo-e  -Iek"trik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  thermo-electricity;  ^thermo- 
electric currents. 

Thermo-electricity  (thcr'm6-e-lek-tris"i- 
ti),  ».  1.  Electricity  produced  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  metals,  or  at  a  point  where  a 
molecular  change  occurs  in  a  bar  of  the  same 
metal,  when  the  junction  or  point  is  heated 
above  or  cooled  below  the  general  temper- 
ature of  the  conductor.  Thus  when  wires 
or  bars  of  metal  of  different  kinds,  as  bis- 


muth ami  antimony,  are  placed  in  elose  con- 
tact, end  to  end,  and  disposed  so  as  to  form 
a  periphery  or  continuous  eireiiit,  au«l  heat 
then  applied  to  the  ends  or  junction-,  of  tin- 
bars,  electric  currents  are  produced.—  2.  The 
science  that  treats  of  the  electric  cnrt-cnis 
that  arise  from  heating  the  junction  of  two 
heterogeneous  conduct,  ,rs .-  '/'/,,•,  m. 

:in  apparatus  designed  to  indicate 
the  rise  of  temperature  lieyond  a  en  tain 
desired  point;  as  for  instance  to  show  when 
the  bearings  of  shaftings  arc  ovcrlu -atc-l. 
or  when  a  room  is  too  warm  from  o\  erheat- 
ing  or  in  danger  from  tire.  It  consists  of  a 
thermometer  having  a  wire  passing  through 
the  bulb,  and  so  connected  with  the  mer- 
cury; and  another  entering  the  tube  at  the 
top,  and  extending  a  certain  distance  down- 
wards. Each  of  these  wires  is  connect, •,! 
with  a  small  open  circuit  having  an  electric 
battery  and  bell.  Suppose  the  presence  of 
fire  in  an  apartment  may  be  inferred  from 
the  temperature  rising  to  100°,  this  actual 
rise  may  be  indicated  by  having  the  end  of 
the  top  wire  set  in  the  tube  opposite  this 
degree  on  the  scale.  When  the  mercury 
rises  and  touches  100°  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted and  the  bell  rung.  —  Tln-niin-i-l, •<•//  ir 
tiatu-rii,  tn-  pile,  an  apparatus  much  used  in 
delicate  experiments  with  radiant  heat.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  little  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth  (or  any  other  two  metals  of 
different  heat-conducting  power),  having 
their  ends  soldered  together  and  arranged 
in  a  compact  form;  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
pile  being  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
which  is  very  sensibly  affected  by  the  elec- 
tric current  induced  in  the  system  of  bars 
when  exposed  to  the  slight,. t  variations  of 
temperature.  To  the  combined  arrange- 
ment of  pile  and  galvanometer  the  name  of 
thermo-multiplier  is  given.  —  Thermo-elec- 
tric pair,  two  metal  bars  of  different  heat- 
conducting  power,  having  their  ends  sol- 
dered together,  and  the  combined  bar  then 
usually  bent  into  a  more  or  less  horse-shoe 
or  magnet  form  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
their  free  ends  within  a  conveniently  short 
distance.  They  are  used  in  thermo-electric 
experiments,  but  as  the  electric  current 
developed  in  a  single  pair  is  very  weak,  a 
considerable  number  are  usually  combined, 
thus  forming  the  thermo-electric  pile  or 
battery.  Bismuth  and  antimony  are  the 
metals  usually  employed,  the  difference  in 
electro-motive  force  being  greater  between 
them  than  between  any  other  two  metals 
conveniently  obtainable. 
Thermo  -  electrometer  (ther'mo-e-lek- 
trom"et-er),  n.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  heating  power  of  an  electric 
current,  or  for  determining  the  strength  of 
a  current  by  the  heat  it  produces. 
Thermogen  (ther'mo-jen),  n.  [Gr.  therme, 
heat,  and  genos,  ginomai,  to  generate.]  An 
old  name  for  caloric. 

Thermogenous  (ther-moj'e-nus),  a.  Pro- 
ducing heat. 

Thermograph  (ther'nid-graf).  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  automatically  recording  variations 
of  temperature. 

Thermography  (ther-mog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr. 
therme,  neat,  and  grapho,  to  write.  ]  A  pro- 
cess by  which  engravings  are  copied  on 
metal  plates,  etc.,  by  the  agency  of  heat. 
Thermology  (ther-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  thermi, 
heat,,  and  logos,  discourse.  ]  A  discourse  on. 
or  an  account  of  heat,  Whetvell. 
Thermo  -  magnetism  (thSr-mo-mag'net- 
izm),  n.  Magnetism  resulting  from,  or  as 
affected  by,  the  action  of  heat. 
Thermometer  (ther-mom'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
thermos,  warm,  from  therme,  heat,  and  me- 
tron,  measure.]  An  instrument  by  which 
the  temperatures  of  bodies  are  ascertained; 
founded  on  the  property  which  heat  pos- 
sesses of  expanding  all  bodies,  the  rate  or 
quantity  of  expansion  being  supposed  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and 
hence  indicating  that  degree.  The  thermo- 
meter consists  of  a  slender  glass  tube,  with 
a  small  bore,  containing  in  general  mercury 
or  alcohol,  which  expanding  or  contracting 
by  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  on  the  instrument  being 
brought  into  contact  with  any  other  body, 
or  immersed  in  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is  to 
be  examined,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  body,  liquid,  or  gas,  with  regard  to  heat, 
is  indicated  by  a  scale  either  applied  to  the 
tube  or  engraved  on  its  exterior  surface. 
The  ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a 
small  tube,  terminating  in  a  ball  containing 
mercury,  the  air  having  been  expelled  and 
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the  tube  hermetically  sealed.  There  are 
two  points  on  the  scale,  oorrevpoDOing  to 
fixed  and  determinate  temperatures,  one, 
namelv,  to  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water  and  the  other  to  that  of  boiling 
water.  In  the  thermometer  commonly  used 
in  this  country,  that  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
former  point  is  marked  32°  and  the  latter 
*>V>*-  hence  the  zero  of  the  scale,  or  that 
part  marked  0',  is  32*  below  the  freezing- 
point,  and  the  interval  or  space  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  consists  of 
180°  The  zero  point  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Fahrenheit  at  the  point  of 
greatest  cold  that  he  had  observed,  probably 
by  means  of  a  freezing-mixture  such  as  snow 
and  salt.  On  the  Continent,  particularly  m 
France  and  nowadays  in  all  scientific  in- 
vestigations, the  Centigrade  thermometer  is 
used.  The  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into  100 
equal  partfl  or  degrees,  the  zero  being  at 
freezing  and  the  boiling-point  at  100°. 
Reaumur's  thermometer,  which  is  in  use  in 
Germany,  has  the  space  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  divided  into  80  equal 
parts  the  zero  being  at  freezing.  The  fol- 
lowing formulae  will  serve  to  convert  any 
given  number  of  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale  into  the  corresponding  number  of  de- 
grees on  Reaumur's  and  the  Centigrade 
scales,  and  vice  v^rsd:  Let  F,  R,  and  C  (the 
0*  of  C.  and  R.  being  equal  to  F.  32°,  and  the 
three  scales  from  freezing  to  boiling  point 
being  F.  180°,  C.  100°,  R.  80°,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  9°,  5s,  4e)  represent  any  corresponding 
numbers  of  degrees  on  the  three  scales  re- 
spectively, then:(F.-32°)x4=R;  (F.-32") 
x  *=C.;  R.x»  +  32'=F.;  C.  xf +  32°=F.; 
C.  x  $  =  R. ;  R.  x  \  -  C.  For  extreme  degrees 
of  cold,  thermometers  filled  with  spirit  of 
wine  must  be  employed,  as  no  degree  of 
cold  known  is  capable  of  freezing  that 
liquid,  whereas  mercury  freezes  at  about 
39°  below  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  On 
the  other  hand,  spirit  of  wine  is  not  adapted 
to  high  temperatures,  as  it  is  soon  converted 
into  vapour,  whereas  mercury  does  not  boil 
till  its  temperature  is  raised  to  660"  F.  Mer- 
cury is  most  commonly  used  for  thermome- 
ters employed  for  indicating  all  ordinary 
temperatures.  For  recording  extremely 
high  temperatures  the  pyrometer  is  used; 
and  for  indicating  very  slight  variations  the 
thermo-electric  battery  is  employed.  As 
the  ordinary  thermometer  gives  the  tem- 
perature only  at  the  time  of  observation, 
the  necessity  for  having  an  instrument  which 
would  show  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  within  a  given  period  is  easily 
apparent  in  all  cases  connected  with  me- 
teorology, and  various  forms  of  instruments 
for  this  purpose  have  been  invented.  A 
common  form  of  maximum  thermometer 
consists  of  the  ordinary  thermometer  fitted 
with  a  piston  which  moves  easily  in  the 
tube.  The  instrument  is  placed  horizon- 
tally, and  the  piston  is  pushed  along  the 
bore  as  the  mercury  advances,  and  is  left  at 
the  highest  point  by  the  retiring  fluid.  This 
point  is  noted  by  the  observer,  who  then 
erects  the  thermometer,  causing  the  piston 
to  sink  to  the  mercury,  the  instrument  thus 
being  in  condition  for  a  fresh  experiment. 
A  similar  action  takes  place  in  the  spirit  of 
VIVC\Q  minimum  thermometer,  the  small  mov- 
able piston  being,  however,  immersed  in 
the  fluid  and  drawn  back  by  the  convex 
surface  of  the  contracting  fluid,  being  left 
at  the  point  of  greatest  contraction.  The 
maximum  and  minimum  instruments  com- 
bined form  the  register  or  self -registering 
thermometer.— Chromatic  thermometer,  an 
arrangement  of  glass  plates  devised  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  exhibiting  the  difference 
between  their  temperature  and  that  of  an 
object  with  which  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact by  the  different  hues  of  the  polarized 
light  produced  in  the  plates. — Differential 
thermometer.  See  DIFFERENTIAL. 
Thennometric,  Thermometrical  (ther- 
rao-met'rik,  ther-mo-met'rik-al),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  thermometer;  as,  the  thermo- 
metrical  scale  or  tube. — 2.  Made  by  a  ther- 
mometer; as,  tkermometrical  observations. 
Thermometrically  (ther-mo-met'rik-al-li), 
adv.  In  a  thermometrical  manner;  by 
means  of  a  thermometer. 
ThermometrographCther-mo-met'ro-graf), 
n.  [Gr.  therme,  heat,  metro-n,  measure,  and 
grapho,  to  write.]  A  self -registering  ther- 
mometer, especially  one  that  registers  the 
maximum  and  minimum  degrees  of  tem- 
perature during  long  periods. 


Thermo-multiplier(ther-md-imil'ti-pli-er), 
n.  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  thermo- 
electric pile  and  a  galvanometer  combined. 
See  under  THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

Thermo  -pile  (ther'mo-pfl),  n.  Same  as 
Thermo-electric  Batten/  or  Pile.  See  under 
THEHMO-ELECTRICITY. 

Thermoscope  (ther'mo-skop).  n.  [Gr.  therme, 
heat,  and  xkoped,  to  see.]  An  instrument 
by  which  changes  of  temperature  are  indi- 
cated. The  modification  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, called  by  Leslie  a  differential 
thermometer,  was  claimed  by  Count  Rum- 
ford  as  one  of  his  own  inventions,  under  the 
name  of  thermoscope.  See  DIFFEKKNTIAL. 

Thermoscopic,Thermoscopical(ther-m6- 
skop'ik,  ther-mo-skop'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  thermoscope;  made  by  means  of  the 
thermoscope;  as,  thennoxcopic  observations. 

Thermostat  (ther'mo-stat),  n.  [Gr.  therme, 
heat,  and  statos,  standing.]  A  self-acting 
apparatus  for  regulating  temperature.  A 
thermostat  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Ure  for 
regulating  temperature  in  the  processes  of 
distillation  and  vaporization  in  baths,  hot- 
houses, in  adjusting  the  heat  of  stoves  and 
furnaces,  &c.  It  operates  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  when  two  thin  metallic  bars  of 
different  degrees  of  expansibility  are  riveted 
or  soldered  faceways  together,  any  change 
of  temperature  will  cause  the  compound 
bar  to  bend,  the  side  on  which  the  least 
expansible  bar  is  becoming  concave,  and  the 
other  convex.  These  flexures  are  made  to 
operate  in  regulating  valves,  stop -cocks, 
stove-registers,  &c. ,  and  thereby  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  heated  liquids,  or  the  admission 
or  emission  of  air. 

Thermostatic  (ther-mo-stat'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  thermostat. 

Thermo-tension  (ther-mo-ten'shon),  n. 
Lit.  a  stretching  by  heat;  specifically,  a 
process  of  increasing  the  direct  cohesion  of 
wrought  iron,  consisting  in  heating  the 
metal  to  a  determinate  temperature,  gene- 
rally from  500"  to  600°  F.,  and  in  that  state 
giving  to  it,  by  appropriate  machinery,  a 
mechanical  strain  or  tension  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  strain  is  afterwards  to  be  ex- 
erted. The  degree  of  tensile  force  applied 
is  determined  beforehand  by  trials  on  the 
same  quality  of  metal  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, in  order  to  ascertain  what  force 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  sufficient  to 
break  the  piece  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
thermo-tension. 

Thermotic,  Thermotical  (ther-mot'ik, 
ther-mot'ik-al),  a.  [From  Gr.  thermos, 
warm.]  Of  or  relating  to  heat;  resulting 
from  or  dependent  on  heat.  '  This  revolu- 
tionary thermotic  discovery.'  Huxley. 

The  doctrines  of  this  kind  which  we  have  to  notice 
refer  principally  to  the  effect  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the 
earth,  the  laws  of  climate,  the  thermotical  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  planetary 
spaces.  Wheu-er 

Thermotics  (ther-mot'iks),  n.  The  science 
of  heat. 

I  employ  the  terra  tkerntotics  to  include  all  the  doc- 
trines respecting  heat  which  have  hitherto  been  estab- 
lished on  proper  scientific  grounds.  ll'hewell. 

Thermotype  (ther'mo-tip),  n.  [Gr.  therme, 
heat,  and  typos,  impression.]  A  picture- 
impression,  as  of  a  slice  of  wood,  obtained 
by  first  wetting  the  object  with  dilute  acid, 
as  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric,  then  printing 
it,  and  afterwards  developing  the  impres- 
sion by  heat. 

Thermotypy  (ther-mot'i-pi),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  producing  a  thermotype. 

Therologist  (the-rol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  therology;  a  student  of  therology  or 
mammalogy.  '  A  gentleman  who,  to  use 
a  newly-coined  transatlantic  word,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  therologiste  of  his 
country.'  Academy,  25th  Aug.  1877. 

Therology  (the-rol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ther, 
theros,  a  wild  beast,  and  logos,  a  discourse.; 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the 
Mammalia:  a  term  now  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  mammalogy  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  is  a  hybrid  compound  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Thesaurus  (the-sa'rus),  n.  [L.  thesaurus, 
from  Gr.  thesauros,  from  (ti)tkemi,  to  place/ 
A  treasury. — Thesaunts  verborum,  a  trea- 
sury of  words;  a  lexicon. 

These  (THez),pron.  and  a.;  pl.oftou.  When 
these  and  those  are  used  to  contradistinguish 
persons  or  things  already  referred  to  these 
refers  to  the  things  or  persons  which  are 
nearest  in  place  or  order  or  which  are  last 
mentioned.  See  THIS  and  THAT. 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease; 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these.    Pope. 


Thesicle  (the'si-kl),  n.  [Dim.  of  thesis]  A 
little  or  subordinate  thesis ;  a  proposition. 
[Rare.] 

Thesis  (the'sis),  n.  pi.  Theses  (the'sez).  [L. 
tfit'xi*,  (ir.  f/uJ*-iX  a  position,  from  tithf-mi, 
to  set.]  1.  A  position  or  proposition  which 
a  person  advances  and  offers  to  maintain, 
or  which  is  actually  maintained  by  argu- 
ment; a  theme;  a  subject  propoumU-il  t'<>r 
a  school  or  college  exercise ;  the  exercise 
itself.  Hence  —  2.  An  essay  or  dissertation 
upon  a  specific  or  definite  theme,  as  an 
essay  presented  by  a  candidate  for  a  diploma 
or  degree,  as  for  that  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

I  told  them  of  the  grave,  becoming:,  and  sublime 
deportment  they  should  assume  upon  this  mystical 
occasion,  and  read  them  two  homilies  and  a  thesis  of 
my  own  composing  to  prepare  them.  Goldsmith, 

3.  In  logic,  an  affirmation,  in  distinction 
from  a  supposition  or  hypothesis. —4.  A 
term  used  by  writers  on  ancient  Greek 
music,  and  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  unaccented  or  weak  position  of  the 
bar,  and  occasionally  but  needlessly  used 
by  modern  musicians  in  that  signification; 
weak  beat  or  pulse.— 5.  In  p-ros.  the  depres- 
sion of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  sylla- 
bles of  a  word;  the  part  of  a  foot  on  whic-h 
the  depression  of  the  voice  falls. —6.  In 
rhetoric,  the  part  of  a  sentence  preceding 
and  corresponding  to  the  antithesis. 

Thestyle  of  Junius  isa  sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which 
is  a  balance  of  (/tests  and  antithesis.  Coleridge. 

Thesium  (the'shi-um),  «.  [L.  thesium,  Gr. 
theaeion,  said  to  be  from  Gr.  thes,  a  serf  or 
villain,  from  the  mean  appearance  of  the 
plants.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Santalaceae.  The  species  are  small  weeds, 
scentless,  and  slightly  astringent.  T.  lin- 
ophyllum,  or  bastard  toad-flax,  is  a  British 
plant,  which  grows  in  elevated  pastures. 

Thesmophoria  (thes-mo-fo'ri-a),  n.  [Gr., 
from  themtophoros,  law-giving,  an  epithet 
of  Demeter—  thesmos,  a  law,  and  phero,  to 
bear.]  A  famous  ancient  Greek  festival 
celebrated  by  married  women  in  honour  of 
Demeter  as  the  *  mother  of  beautiful  off- 
spring.' Though  not  confined  to  Attica,  it 
was  especially  observed  in  that  district. 

Thesmothete  (thez'mo-thet),  n.  [Gr.  thes- 
mothetfs,  a  lawgiver  —  thesmos,  law,  and 
tithemi,  to  place.]  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator; 
one  of  the  six  inferior  archons  at  Athens. 

Thespesia  (thes-pe'zhi-a),  n.  [From  Gr.  thcs- 
pesion,  divine,  in  allusion  to  T.  populnea 
being  planted  in  tropical  countries  near 
churches.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Malvaceae.  The  species  are  trees  with  large 
entire  leaves  and  large  handsome  flowers. 
The  rim  of  the  calyx  is  entire,  and  the 
outer  calyx  is  formed  of  three  leaves,  which 


Thespesia  populnea. 

soon  fall  off.  T.  populnea,  or  the  umbrella- 
tree,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Guinea, 
and  the  Society  Islands.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  40  feet,  and  has  large  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  dark  red  centre.  In  tropical 
countries  it  is  planted,  for  the  sake  of  its 
shade,  about  monasteries  and  convents,  and 
hence  it  is  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious regard.  Itswood  Is  reckoned  asalmost 
indestructible  under  water,  and  it  is  there- 
fore much  used  for  boat-building  as  well  as 
for  carpentry  purposes  and  house-building. 
Thespian  ( thes'pi-an ),  a.  [From  Thespis, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  drama  in  Greece  about  B.C. 
535.]  Of  or  relating  to  Thespis,  or  to  dra- 
matic acting  in  general ;  hence,  the  Thes- 
pian art  is  equivalent  to  the  drama.  'The 
highest  stretch  attained  by  the  Thespian 
art'  Carlyle. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Thessalonian  (thi's-sa-lo'ni-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Thessalonka,  ail  important 
city  of  Macedonia. 

Thessalonian  (thes-sa-16'ni-an),  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Thessalonica. 

Tfceta  (the'ta),  n.  [Gr.  theta.}  A  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  corresponding  to  th  in 
such  English  words  as  thin :  sometimes 
calU-tl  the  unlucky  letter  from  being  used 
by  the  judges  in  passing  condemnation  on 
a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  thanatos,  death. 

Thetcht  (thech),  v.t.  and  i.     To  thatch. 

To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to  sows. 
To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetch,  to  moxve. 
Spenser. 

Theticalt  (thet'ik-al),  a.  [From  Gr.  theti- 
kos.  See  THESIS.]  Laid  down;  absolute  or 
incontrovertible,  as  a  law.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Thetis  (thet'is),  n.  1.  In  Greek  myth,  the 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  hence 
one  of  the  Nereids.  She  was  married  to 
Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Achilles.  Thetis  was  a  symbol 
of  water  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies.— 2.  In 
astron.  a  small  planet  or  asteroid  revolving 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered April  17,  1S52,  by  Luther. 

Thetsee  (thet'se),  n.     See  THEETSEE. 

Theurgic,  Theurgical  (tlie-ei'jik,  the-er'- 
jik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  theurgy  or  the  power 
of  performing  supernatural  things.  —  The- 
urgic  hymns,  songs  of  incantation. 

Theurgist(the'er-jist),  n.  One  who  pretends 
to  or  is  addicted  to  theurgy. 

More  refined  necromancers  or  magicians  call  them- 
selves theurgists  ,  .  .  thinking  to  have  to  do  only 
with  good  spirits.  Haltywell. 

Theurgy  (the'er-ji),  n.  [Gr.  theoitrgia,  from 
theos,  a  god,  and  ergon,  work.]  The  working 
of  some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
human  affairs;  a  working  or  producing 
effects  by  spiritual  means;  effects  or  phe- 
nomena brought  about  among  men  by  spir- 
itual agency;  specifically,  (a)  divine  agency 
or  direct  interference  of  the  gods  in  human 
affairs  or  the  government  of  the  world. 

Homer,  with  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  Trojan  war 
in  his  hands,  and  in  such  hands,  and  almost  compelled 
to  employ  an  elaborate  and  varied  theurgy,  .  .  .  was 
in  a  position  of  advantage  without  parallel  for  giving 
form  to  the  religious  traditions  of  his  country. 

Gladstone. 

(&)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or 
powers  believed  by  the  Egyptian  Platonists 
and  others  to  have  been  communicated  to 
mankind  by  the  beneficent  deities  or  good 
spirits,  and  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  traditionally  by 
the  priests,  (c)  The  art  of  invoking  deities 
or  spirits,  or  by  their  intervention  conjuring 
up  visions,  interpreting  dreams,  prophesy- 
ing, receiving  and  explaining  oracles,  &c. ; 
the  power  of  obtaining  from  the  gods,  by 
means  of  certain  observances,  words,  sym- 
bols, &c.,  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  which 
surpass  the  powers  of  reason  to  lay  open 
the  future,  &c.— a  power  claimed  by  the 

Priesthood  of  most  pagan  religions,  (d) 
hat  species  of  magic,  which  more  modern 
professors  of  the  art  allege  to  produce  its 
effects  by  supernatural  agency,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  natural  magic. 

Thewt  (thu),  n.     [A.  Sax.  thedw,  custom, 

manner,  behaviour,  from  thedn,  to  flourish, 

.    prosper,  O.E.  to  thee.]    Manner;  custom; 

habit ;  form  of  behaviour :  generally  in  the 

plural. 

Thew  (thu),  n.    See  THEOW. 

Thew  ( thu  ),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Icel.  thjo, 
the  thigh,  the  buttocks,  A.  Sax.  thedh,  the 
thigh.  The  original  meaning  would  there- 
fore be  the  muscular  parts  of  the  thigh; 
hence  muscle  in  general.]  Brawn;  muscle; 
sinew;  strength:  generally  in  the  plural 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watched  them,  waxed  in  every  limb; 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 

The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart.  Tennyson, 

Thewed  t  (thud),  a.    Accustomed;  educated; 
mannered. 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thrived  \\\, 

As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part.  Spenser. 

Thewed  (thud),  a.  Having  thews,  muscle, 
or  strength;  as,  a  we\\-thewed  limb. 

Thewy  ( thu' i ),  a.  Brawny ;  muscular ; 
sinewy;  vigorous;  strong. 

They  (THa),  pron.;  possess,  case  their,  obj. 
case  them.  [O.  E.  tha,  thei,  which  in  the 
thirteenth  century  came  into  use  in  the 
north  of  England,  displacing  hi,  hie,  the 
iiom.  pi.  of  the  A.  Sax.  pron.  he,  he6,  hit. 
It  gradually  became  general,  thei  being  the 
regular  form  in  Chaucer  (genit.  her,  hir,  here, 
their,  dat.  and  ace.  hem,  them),  though 


Piers  Plowman  has  also  hij.  They  appears 
to  be  based  directly  on  A.  Sax.  thd,  nom.  pi. 
of  the  def.  art.,  modified  by  the  influence 
of  Icel.  their t  they,  nom.  pi.  of  the  pers. 
pron.]  The  pi.  form  for  all  the  genders  of 
the  third  pers.  pron.,  that  is,  for  A3,  she,  or 
it,  thus  denoting  more  than  one  person  or 
tiling. 

They  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against 
me.  Ezek.  ii.  3, 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Mat.  v.  6. 

They  of  Italy  salute  you.          Heb.  xiii.  24. 

In  the  phrase  they  say  (  =  Fr.  on  dif),  that 
is.  it  is  said  by  persons,  indefinitely,  they 
is  used  indefinitely,  as  our  ancestors  used 
man,  and  as  the  French  use  on. 

Thibaudia  (ti-ba'di-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Thiebaut  de  Berneand,  secretary  of  the 
Linnrcan  society  of  Paris.  ]  A  genus  of 
extremely  elegant  shrubs,  nat.  order  Vac- 
cinacere,  having  usually  bright-red  tubular 
flowers  and  thick  shining  leaves.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  natives  of  Peru  and  New 
Granada,  though  some  (forming  the  genus 
Agapetes  of  some  authors)  are  found  in 
India,  Iowa,  and  Madagascar. 

Thibetan,  Thibetian  (tii/et-an,  ti-be'shi- 
an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Thibet  in  Asia. 

Thibet-Cloth  (ti-bet'kloth),  n.  1.  A  camlet 
or  fabric  made  of  coarse  goats'  hair.— 2.  A 
fine  woollen  cloth  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Thlble  (thi'bl),  n.  [A  slightly  different 
form  of  dibble.]  1.  A  dibble.— 2.  A  porridge- 
stick,  a  stick  used  for  stirring  broth,  por- 
ridge, Ac. :  in  Scotch  Thivel  or  Theevle. 
[Provincial  in  both  senses.]— 3. t  A  slice;  a 
skimmer;  a  spatula. 

Thick  (thik),  a.  [A.  Sax.  thicc,  0.  Fris. 
thikke,  Icel.  thykkr,  Dan.  tyk,  D.  dik,  G. 
dick,  thick ;  same  root  as  A.  Sax.  thihan, 
thedn,  to  grow,  to  flourish.  ]  1.  Having 
more  or  less  extent  measured  round  the 
surface  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth,  or 
from  one  surface  to  its  opposite;  having 
certain  dimensions  measured  otherwise  than 
in  length  and  breadth ;  having  more  or  less 
extent  in  circumference  or  diameter:  said 
of  solid  bodies;  as,  a  plank  three  inches 
thick;  how  thick  is  the  paper?— 2.  Having 
greater  extent  or  depth  than  usual  from 
one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  relatively  of 
great  circumference,  depth,  or  diameter; 
having  considerable  extent  when  measured 
all  round  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth: 
opposed  to  thin,  slender,  slim;  as,  a  thick 
stick;  thick  cloth;  thick  paper. 

Thou  art  waxen  fat ;  thou  art  grown  thick. 

Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

3.  Dense ;  inspissated ;   having  great  con- 
sistence ;  containing  much  solid  matter  in 
solution  or  suspension;  not  thin;  as,  thick 
juice;  thick  vapour;  thick  fog. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear;  dark;  turbid; 
misty;  as,  thick  weather.     'A  thick,  misty 
day.'   Sir  W.  Scott— 5.  Close  set  or  planted; 
having   things  closely  crowded   together ; 
compact;  close;  dense.     'Thin  mane,  thick 
tail.'     Shak.      *A  hollow  cave  amid  the 
thickest  woods.'    Spenser. — 6.  Coming  close 
together;  following  each  other  closely ;  as, 
blowa  as  thick  as  hail.  —  y.  Without  pro- 
per intervals  or  flexibility  of  articulation; 
indistinct;  as,  thick  utterance.     'My  voice 
was  thick  with  sighs.'    Tennyson.— 8.  Dim; 
indistinct ;    weak ;   defective :   said  of  the 
sense  of  sight.  -'My  sight  was  ever  thick.' 
Shak.—Q.  Dull;  not  acute  or  sensitive;  not 
quick;  defective:  said  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  king  and  queen  of  that  country  were  thick  of 
hearing.  Swift. 

10.  Mentally  or  morally  dull;  stupid;  gross; 
crass.  '  Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their 
thoughts.'  Shak.— 11.  Deep;  heavy;  pro- 
found. 

Thick  slumber  hangs  upon  mine  eyes.        Shak. 

12.  Intimate ;  very  friendly ;  familiar. 
[Colloq.] 

Newcome  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together. 

Thackeray. 

She  and  Polly  are  as  thick  as  thieves  together. 
Cornhill  Mag. 

[Thick  as  thieves  is  a  sort  of  proverbial  say- 
ing.]—  SYN.  Dense,  close,  compact,  solid, 
gross,  coarse. 

Thick  (thik),  n.  1.  The  thickest  part,  or  the 
time  when  anything  is  thickest. 

Achimetes  ...  in  the  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoke 
presently  entered  his  men.  Knotles. 

2.t  A  thicket  or  close  bush. 

Which     when    that    warrior    heard,    dismounting 

straight 
From  his  tall  steed  he  rusht  into  the  thick.    Spenser. 


And   through  the  cumbrous  thicks  as   fearfully  he 

makes, 
He  with  his  branched    head  the   tender    saplings 

shakes.  Draytan. 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow;  a 
dullard;  a  dolt.  [Colloq.] 

The  question  remains  whether  I  should  have  got 
most  good  by  understanding  Greek  particles  or 
cricket  thoroughly.  I  am  such  a  thick.  I  never 
should  have  had  time  for  both.  T.  Hughes. 

— Thick  and  thin,  whatever  is  in  the  way; 
all  obstacles  or  hinderances. 

Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him. 

Hudibras. 

Thick  (thik),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  thicce.}  1.  In  close 
succession  one  upon  another;  crowdmgly; 
frequently ;  fast  or  close  together. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him.  Wottoti, 

I  hear  the  trampling  of  thick  beating  feet. 

Drydtn. 

2.  Closely;  as,  a  plat  of  ground  thick  sown.— 

3.  To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  depth 
than  usual;  as,  a  bed  covered  thick  with 
tan;   land  covered  thick  with  manure.— 
Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession  or 
in  great  numbers. 

They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till  an 
experienced  stager  discovered  the  plot. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Thick  (thik),  v.i.    To  become  thick  or  dense; 

to  thicken. 
Thick   (thik),    v.t.      To    make    thick;    to 

thicken.     Shak. 

The  nightmare  Life-in-death  was  she, 

Who  thicks  men's  blood  with  cold.       Coleridge. 

Thick-and-thin(thik'and-thin),a.  l.  Ready 
to  go  through  thick  and  thin ;  thorough ; 
devoted;  as,  a  thick-and-thin  supporter;  a 
thick -and-thin  advocate  for  a  measure. — 
2.  Naut.  said  of  the  block  of  a  tackle  having 
one  of  its  sheaves  larger  than  the  other. 

Thick-coming  (thik'kum-ing),  a.  Coming 
or  following  in  close  succession;  crowding. 

She  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest.  Shak. 

Thicken  (thik'u),  v.t.  l.  To  make  thick  or 
thicker,  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  as,  (a)  to 
make  dense;  to  make  close;  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices of;  as,  to  thicken  cloth;  to  thicken 
paint,  mortar,  or  a  liquid.  (6)  To  make 
frequent  or  more  frequent;  as,  to  thicken 
blows.— 2. t  To  strengthen;  to  confirm. 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.  Shak. 

Thicken  (thik'n),  v.i.  To  become  thick 
or  more  thick,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the 
word ;  as,  (a)  to  become  dense ;  as,  the  fog 
thickens,  (b)  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.  Sh&k. 

(c)  To  be  inspissated ;  to  be  consolidated, 
coagulated,or  congealed;  as,  vegetable  juices 
thicken  as  the  more  volatile  parts  are  eva- 
porated. 

Water  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth. 

Prior. 

(d)  To  become  close  or  more  close  or  nu- 
merous ;  to  press ;  to  crowd :  hence  to  be- 
come more  animated  through  people  crowd- 
ing. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court.    Dryden. 
The  combat  thickens  like  the  storm  that  flies. 

Dryden. 

Thickening  (thik'n-ing),  n.  Something  put 
into  a  liquid  or  mass  to  make  it  more  thick. 

Thicket  (thik'et),  n.  [From  thick;  comp.  G. 
dickicht,  from  dick,  thick.]  A  wood  or  col- 
lection of  trees  or  shrubs  closely  set.  'A 
ram  caught  in  a  thicket."  Gen.  xxii.  13.  '  No 
branchy  thicket  shelter  yields.'  Tennyson. 

Thicketty  (thik'et-i),  a.  Abounding  in 
thickets.  [Rare.]  '  Thicketty  woods.'  Mrs. 
Marsh. 

Thick-eyed  (thikld),  a.  Having  dim  eyes; 
characterized  by  defective  vision.  *  Thick- 
eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy.'  Shak. 

Thick-head  (thik'hed),  n.  1.  A  stupid  fel- 
low; a  blockhead;  a  numskull.— 2.  One  of 
the  birds  of  the  sub-family  Pachycephalinte, 
or  great-headed  chatterers. 

Thick-headed  (thik'hed-ed),  a.  1.  Having  a 
thick  or  bushy  head.  *  Some  thick-headed 
tree.'  Mortimer.— 2.  Having  a  thick  skull; 
dull;  stupid. 

Thickish  (thik'ish),  a.    Somewhat  thick. 

Thick-knee  (thik'ne),  n.  The  common 
name  of  birds  of  the  genus  (Edicnemus, 
order  Grallatores,  connecting  the  bustards 
and  plovers.  One  species,  the  (E.  crepitans, 
is  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  called  the  stone-curlew  or  Nor- 
folk plover.  See  STONE-PLOVER. 

Thick-lips  (thik'lips),  n.  A  person  having 
thick  lips,  a  characteristic  of  the  negro  race; 
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an  opprobrious  term  applied  to  Othello. 
Shak. 

Thickly  (thik'li),  adv.  In  a  thick  manner 
or  condition;  as,  (a)  deeply;  to  a  great 
depth;  as,  paint  laid  thickly  on.  (&)  Closely; 
compactly;  a.s,  brandies  growing  fliickl;/. 
(<•)  In  quick  succession ;  as,  misfortunes 
come  thickly  upon  him. 

Thickness  (thik'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  thick,  in  any  sense  of  the  u-ord ;  as, 
(a)  the  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side,  or 
from  surface  to  surface ;  as,  the  1I<  < 
of  a  tree;  the  thickness  of  a  board;  tiu 
ness  of  the  hand;  the  thick-nets  of  a  layer  of 
earth.  (6)  Dcnseuess;  density;  consistence; 
spissitude;  as,  the  thickness  of  fog,  vapour, 
or  clouds;  thickness  of  paint  or  mortar;  the 
thickness  of  honey ;  the  thickness  of  the 
blood,  (c)  Closeness  of  the  parts;  the  state 
of  being  crowded  or  near ;  as,  the  tfiickncss 
of  trees  in  a  forest;  the  thickness  of  a  wood. 
(d)  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  im- 
pervious; as,  the  thickness  of  shades,  (e)  Dul- 
ness  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hearing;  want 
of  quickness  or  acuteness. 

What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters ;  other- 
wise between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  thickness 
of  hearing,  J  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Swiff. 

(/)  Want  of  due  distinction  of  syllables  or 
good  articulation  ;  indistinctness  or  con- 
fusedness  of  utterance;  as,  the  thickness  of 
his  speech. 

Thick-pleached  (thik'plecht),  a.  Thickly 
interwoven. 

The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick- 
flenched  alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  over- 
heard  Liy  a  man  of  mine.  Shak. 

Thickset  (thik'set),  a.  1.  Close  planted. 
•  A  thickset  thorny  wood. '  Dryden.  —2.  Hav- 
ing a  short  thick  body;  thick;  stout; 
stumpy.  -Laying  a  short,  thickset  finger 
upon  my  arm. '  Lord  Lytton. 

Thickset  (thik'set),  n.  1.  A  close  or  thick 
hedge.— 2.  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood; 
bush ;  scrub.  —  3.  A  kind  of  stout  twilled 
cotton  cloth;  a  kind  of  fustian  cord  or  vel- 
veteen. 

Thick-sighted  (thik'sit-ed).  a.  Having  dim 
or  defective  sight;  purblind;  short-sighted. 
'  Thick-siyhted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking 
juice.'  Shak. 

Thickskin  (thik'skin),  n.  A  stolid,  coarse, 
gross  person,  especially  one  who  is  insen- 
sible to,  or  not  easily  irritated  by  taunts,  re- 
proaches, ridicule,  or  the  like;  a  blockhead; 
a  vulgar  unpolished  person.  'The  shal- 
lowest thickskin  of  that  barren  sort '  Shak 

Thick-skinned  (thik'skind),  a,  1.  Having  a 
thickskin  or  rind;  as,  a  thick-skinned  ani- 
mal; a  thick-skinned  orange,  or  the  like. — 
2.  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated,  as  by  re- 
proaches, taunts,  sneering,  ridicule,  and 
the  like;  dull;  insensible;  stolid 

Thick-skull  (thik'skul),  n.  A  dull  person; 
a  blockhead. 

Thick-skulled  (thik'skuld),  a.  Dull;  heavy; 
stupid;  slow  to  learn.  'This  downright  fight- 
ing fool,  this  thick-skulled  hero.'  Dryden. 

Thick-Stuff  (thik'stuf),  n.  In  ship-building, 
a  general  name  for  all  planking  above 
4  inches  in  thickness. 

Thider.t  adv.    Thither.     Chaucer. 

Thief  (thef),  n.  pi  Thieves  (thevz).  [A.  Sax. 
thedf,  thiof,  thlf,  Icel.  thjdfr,  Sw.  tjvf,  D 
die/,  G.  dieb,  O.H.G.  diup,  Goth,  thjubs, 
thief;  root  meaning  doubtful.)  1.  A  per- 
son who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft;  one 
who  takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of 
another  without  the  owner's  knowledge  or 
consent ;  especially,  one  who  deprives  an- 
other of  property  secretly  or  without  open 
force:  as  opposed  to  a  robber,  who  openly 
uses  violence. 

A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri- 
cho, and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of 
his  raiment.  Lu.  x.  30. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach;  applied  especially  to 
a  person  guilty  of  cunning,  deceitful,  or  se- 
cret actions;  an  evil-doer.  'Augelo  is  an 
adulterous  thief.'  Shak.— 3.  An  excrescence 
or  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Where  you  see  a  thief  in  the  candle,  call  presently 
for  an  extinguisher.  '  Bf.  Hall. 

— Thieves'  Latin,  a  jargon  used  by  thieves; 
the  cant  or  slang  language  peculiar  to 
thieves.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Thief-catcher  (thef'kach-er),  n.  One  who 
catches  thieves,  or  whose  business  is  to  de- 
tect thieves  and  bring  them  to  justice. 

My  evenings  all  I  would  with  sharpers  spend. 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

Bramston. 


Thief-leader  (thef'led-er),  «.  One,  who 
leads  away  or  takes  a  thief.  [Kare.  ] 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  drag- 
ging a  fox  to  execution.  Sir  A'.  L'f:straii£e. 

Thief-Stolen  (thef'stol-n),  a.    Stolen  by  a 

thief  or  thieves.     Shak. 
Thief-taker  (thef'tak-er),  «.     One  whose 

business  is  to  find  and  take  thieves  and 

bring  them  to  justice. 
Thietsee  (thet'se).  n.    See  THEET-EE. 
Thieve  (thOv),  IM'.  pret  A:  pp.  tin, 

i.     [A.  Sax.  theofian.  to  thieve     See 

THIEF.]    To  steal;  to  practise  theft.    'Not 

be  always  thicri/iy  on  the  main.'    Byron 
Thieve  (tlii-v),  v.t.     To  take  by  theft;  to 

steal.      '  Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her 

theories.'    Tennyson. 
Thievery  (thev'er-i),  n.    1.  The  practice  of 

stealing;  their. 

Among  the    Spartans,  thi, 

morally  good  and  honest. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now.  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  tliiei'ry  uj»  he  knows  not  how 

Sllak. 

Thieves'- vinegar  (thevz'vin-e-ger),  n.  A 
kind  of  vinegar  made  by  digesting  rosemary 
tops,  sage  leaves,  &c.,  in  vinegar,  anciently 
believed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the 
plague.  It  derived  its  name  and  popularity 
from  a  story  that  four  thieves  who  plun- 
dered the  dead  during  the  plague  ascribed 
their  impunity  to  this  infusion.  It  has  been 
long  disused  as  worthless. 

Thievish  (theVish),  a.  1.  Given  to  stealing; 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  theft ;  as,  a 
thievish  boy.— 2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
theft;  as,  a  thievish  practice. — 3.t  Given  to, 
characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with  rob- 
bery. 

Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road.      Shalt. 

4.  t  Secret ;  sly ;  acting  by  stealth.  '  Time's 
thievish  progress  to  eternity.'  Shak.  'The 
thievish  minutes.'  Shak. 

Thievishly  (thev'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  thievish 
manner ;  like  a  thief;  by  theft.  '  Thievishly 
loiter  and  lurke.'  Tusser. 

Thlevishness  (theVish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  thievish. 

Thlg  (thig),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  thicr/an,  thiyan,  to 
take,  receive,  partake  of;  Icel.  thig,  thiggja, 
to  get,  receive,  accept,  receive  hospitality  for 
a  night;  Dan.  tigge,  to  beg  as  a  mendicant, 
tigger,  a  beggar.  The  Scotch  has  probably 
got  the  word  from  the  Scandinavian.]  1.  To 
ask;  to  beg;  to  supplicate. 

They  were  fain  to  thi£  and  cry  for  peace  and  good- 
will. Pitscottie. 

2.  To  go  about  receiving  supply  from  neigh- 
bours, &c.  See  THIGGER.  [Scotch  in  both 
senses.] 

Thigger  (thig'er),  n.  One  who  thigs;  a  beg- 
gar; especially,  one  who  solicits  a  gift  or 
assistance  in  goods  or  money,  not  on  the 
footing  of  an  absolute  mendicant  or  pauper, 
but  as  one  in  a  temporary  strait  having  some 
claim  on  the  liberality  of  others.  [Scotch.] 

Thigh  (tin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  the6h,  Icel.  thjo, 
O.H  G.  dioh,  thioh,  D.  dij,  O.D.  dygh,  thigh; 
probably  of  sanie  stem  as  thick,  and  verb  to 
thee.]  The  thick,  fleshy  portion  of  the  leg 
between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.  Used 
generally  of  man,  sometimes  of  animals. 
'Like  the  bee  .  .  .  our  thighs  packed 
with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey.'  Shak. 

Thigh-bone  (thi'bon),  n.  The  bone  of  the 
thigh,  a  long  cylindrical  bone  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  pelvis  and  the  tibia;  the 
femur. 

Thilket  (THilk),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  thylc,  for 
tJiylic — thy,  instrumental  case  of  se,  sitd,  thcet 
(see  THAT),  and  lie,  like.]  That;  that  same. 
Spenser. 

Thill  (thil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thil,  thill,  a  stake, 
pole,  plank,  also  thel,  a  board  or  plank ;  Icel. 
thili,  thil,  a  deal,  a  plank ;  Sw.  tilja,  a  pole, 
a  stake,  a  beam ;  allied  to  deal,  a  plank  of 
pine.  According  to  some  from  same  root  as 
Skr.  tala,  surface,  L.  tellus,  the  earth,  the 
earth's  surface.]  The  shaft  of  a  cart,  gig, 
or  other  carriage.  The  thills  are  the  two 
pieces  of  timber  extending  from  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  between  which  the  horse  is 
put,  and  by  which  the  carriage  is  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Written  also  Fill. 

Thiller  (thil'er),  n.  A  thill-horse.  Also 
used  in  form  Filler. 

Thill-horse  (thil'hors),  n.  The  horse  which 
goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts  and  sup- 
ports them.  Also  called  Fill-horse. 

Thimble  (thim'blV  n.  [From  thumb,  equi- 
valent to  something  suited  for  the  thumb, 


thimblrs  having  nnil.iubi.  bnn  fir>t  wnm 
on  the  thumb,  as  the  sailor's  thimble  still 
is;  comp.  Icel.  thumntl.  the  thumb,  tlnnnli, 
a  torn-thumb.]  1.  A  kind  of  cap  or  cover 
for  the  finger,  usually  made  of  metal,  used 
by  tailors  and  seamstresses  for  driving  the 
needle  through  cloth.  Seamstresses  use  a 
thimble  having  a  romxiiMt  < ml  with  numer- 
ous small  pits  or  indentations.  Those  usrd 
by  tailors,  upholsterers,  &c.,  are  open  at 
the  end. 

Thou  liest,  thoii  thread,  thou  thimHe.        Sftat. 

2.  In  technol.  any  thimble -shaped  appen- 
dage or  fixture,  as  the  coupling-box  in  a 
thimble-coupling  (see  THIMBI,E-COUPUXG); 
a  lixed  or  movable  ring,  tube,  or  lining 
placed  in  a  hole;  a  tubular  cone  fur  expand 
ing  a  flue.  —  3.  iVauf.  an  iron  ring  with  a 
hollow  or  groove  round  its  whole  circum- 
ference, to  receive  the  rope  which  is  spliced 
about  it 

Thimble-berry  (thim'bl-bo-ri),  ».  A  kind 
of  black  raspberry  (liitbus  occidentals)  com- 
mon in  America. 

Thimble-case  (thim'bl-kas),  n.  A  case  for 
holding  a  thimble.  'A  myrtle  foliage  round 
the  tltintble-case.'  Pope. 

Thimble  -  coupling  (thim'bl-ku-pl-ing),  n. 
In  inach.  a  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 
which  the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain 
ring  of  metal,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tai- 
lor's thimble,  bored  to  fit  the  two  connected 
ends  of  the  shafts.  The  connection  is 
secured  either  by  pins  passed  through  the 


Thimble-coupling. 

ends  of  the  shafts  and  the  thimble,  as  in  the 
figure,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or  feather  bedded 
in  the  boss-ends  of  the  shafts,  and  let  into 
a  corresponding  groove  cut  in  the  thimble. 
This  last  is  now  the  more  common  mode  of 
fitting.  This  kind  of  coupling  is  also  known 
under  the  names  of  Ring -coupling  and 
Jump-coupling. 

Thimbleful  (thim'bl-ful),  n.  As  much  of 
anything  as  a  thimble  would  hold;  hence,  a 
very  small  quantity. 

Yes,  and  measure  for  measure,  too.  Sosia;  that  is, 
for  a  thimbleful  of  gold  a  tnimblefnl  of  love. 

Dryden. 

Thimblerig  ( thim'bl-rig ),  n.  A  sleight-of- 
hand  trick  played  with  three  small  cups 
shaped  like  thimbles,  and  a  small  ball  or 
pea.  The  ball  or  pea  is  put  on  a  table  and 
covered  with  one  of  the  cups.  The  operator 
then  begins  moving  the  cups  about,  cover- 
ing the  pea  now  with  one,  now  with  an- 
other, and  winds  up  by  offering  to  bet  that 
no  one  can  tell  which  cup  the  pea  is  under. 
Any  one  simple  enough  to  bet  with  him  is 
seldom  allowed  to  win,  as  the  pea  is  gener- 
ally abstracted  by  sleight  of  hand. 

Thimblerlg  (thim'bl-rig),  v.t.  To  cheat  by 
means  of  thimblerig  or  sleight  of  hand. 

Thlmblerigger  (thim'bl-rig-er),  n.  One  who 
practises  the  trick  of  thimblerig;  a  low 
trickster. 

Thlmblerlgging  (thim'bl-rig-ing),  a.  Prac- 
tising the  tricks  of  a  thimblerigger. 

Thimble-weed  (thim'bl-wed),».  The  popu- 
lar name  in  the  United  States  of  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Rudbeckia,  nat.  order  Composite, 
nearly  related  to  Helianthus.  It  is  a  tall 
plant,  resembling  the  sunflower,  and  is 
used  in  medicine  for  its  diuretic  and  tonic 
properties. 

Thlmet  (tim).    See  THVME. 

Thin  (thin),  a.  [A.  Sax.  thynne,  thyn,  IceL 
thunnr,  D.  dun,  Sw.  tunn,  G.  dilnn;  from 
the  root  of  A.  Sax.  thenian,  Icel.  thenja, 
G.  dehnen,  to  stretch  or  extend ;  cog,  L. 
tenuis',  Skr.  tanus,  thin ;  Gr.  tanaos,  out- 
stretched ;  W.  tenau,  teneu,  thin,  rare ;  Ir. 
tana,  thin,  slender.  The  root  is  tan,  ta,  to 
stretch,  and  is  very  widely  spread  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  being  seen  in 
L.  tendo,  to  stretch  (whence  E.  tend) ;  Gr. 
teino,  to  stretch,  tonos,  L.  tonus,  E.  tone;  L. 
teneo,  to  hold  (whence  contain,  &c.),  tenert 
tender,  te.nor,  tabula  (E.  table),  taberna  (E. 
tavern),  &c.]  1.  Having  little  thickness  or 
extent  from  one  surface  to  the  opposite; 
slight;  slim;  unsubstantial;  as,  a  thin  plate 
of  metal ;  thin  paper;  a  thin  board ;  a  thin 
covering.  '  If  your  garments  were  thin. ' 
Shak.  Hence— 2.  Not  sufficient  for  acovering; 
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THIN 


My  seen   thnui-li ;    slight;   flimsy 
(Inn  veil;  a  t/'i/i  disguise. 

I  come  not 

To  hear  such  flattery  now,  ami  in  my  presence; 
They  arc  loa/'tm  am!  lure  to  liidu  '•:: 

Shak. 

3.  Rare;  nnt  dense:  used  of  the  air  and  aeri- 
form fluids.  '  In  the  day  when  the  :iir  i 
more  (Am.'  Bacon.  '  Thin  winding  breath.' 
Mate.  —  4.  Defleient  in  sueh  ingredient  as 
gives  body  <>r  substance;  wanting  in  some 
characteristic  in-ivdit-nt :  said  of  liquids  or 
M-mi-liquids;  as,  thin  milk;  thin  Muud ;  il,!a 
gruel.  'To  forswear  (Am  potations.'  Mink. 
'.'.  Not  close;  not  crowded.;  not  filling  the 
space;  nut  having  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose the  thing  in  a  close  or  compact  state ; 
sparse;  not  abundant;  as,  the  trees  of  a 
fun-'st  are  t/u'n  ;  the  com  or  grass  is  thin;  a 
thin  niidience  in  church  is  not  uncommon.— 

6.  Not  crowded  or  well  filled;  not  abound- 
ing; aa,important  legislative  business  should 
not  he  transacted  in  a  thin  house. 

Ferrara  is  very  l;irge,  but  extremely  l/tfti  of  people 
Addison, 

7.  Not  full  or  well  grown.    'Seven  fAm  ears 
.  .  .  blasted  with  the  east  wind.'  Gen.  xli.  6. 

8.  Slim;  small;  slender;  lean;  as,  a  person 

-tries  thin  by  dJsease ;  some  animals  are 
naturally  thin.— 9,  Faint;  feeble;  slight;  des- 
titute of  fulness  or  volume,  as  sound. 

Thin  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams. 

Dryden. 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  yrave 

Tatnyton. 

It  is  often  used  adverbially  in  composition 
as  the  first  element  in  compounds;  as,  thin* 
clad.  '  JVim-sown  of  people.'  Bacon.  '  The 
/A.Vspun  life.'  Milton.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  other  self- 
explanatory  compounds,  as  (Am-faced,  thin- 
lipped,  Min-peopled,  &c. 
Thin  (thin),  adv.  Not  thickly  or  closely;  in 
a  scattered  state :  chiefly  forming  the  first 
part  in  compounds.  See  above. 
Thin  (thin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  thinned;  ppr. 
thinning,  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  make 
thin;  to  make  less  thick;  to  attenuate;  to 
make  slender  or  lean. 

A  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in  a  day. 

2.  To  make  less  close,  crowded,  or  numer- 
ous; to  diminish  the  number  of;  as,  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  an  enemy ;  to  thin  the  trees  or 
shrubs  of  a  thicket. 

One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been  thinned 
by  proscription.  Hallatn. 

3.  To  attenuate;  to  rarefy;  to  make  less 
dense;  as,  to  thin  the  air;  to  (Am  the  va- 
pours; to  thin  the  blood. 

Thin  (thin),  v.i.  To  diminish  in  thickness; 
to  grow  or  become  thin :  with  out,  away, 
&c. ;  thus  geological  strata  are  said  to  thin 
out  when  they  gradually  diminish  in  thick- 
ness till  they  disappear, 

Thine  (tHln),  pronominal  adj.  [A.  Sax.  thin, 
thine,  genit.  of  thut  thou;  like  O.Sax.  and 
Icel.  thin,  Sw.  and  Dan.  dm,  Goth,  theina, 
G.  dein,  n  being  the  sign  of  the  genitive. 
(See  THOU.)  '  In  the  twelfth  century  the  n 
dropped  off  before  a  consonant,  but  was 
retained  (a)  in  the  oblique  cases,  (6)  in  the 
plural  (with  final  e),  (c)  when  the  pronoun 
followed  the  substantive,  and  (d)  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel.'  Dr.  Morris. 
The  loss  of  the  n  produced  the  more  modern 
form  thy.]  Thy;  belonging  to  thee;  relat- 
ing to  thee;  being  the  property  of  thee.  The 
following  quotations  give  examples  of  the 
euphonic  use  of  thine  before  a  vowel,  while 
thy  is  used  before  a  consonant. 

Give  every  man  thint  ear,  but  few  thy  voice.    Shak. 
When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's  vineyard 
then  thou  mightest  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own 
pleasure.  Deut.  xxiii.  24. 

In  modern  writings  thy  and  thine  are  both 
used  before  vowels,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual predilections  of  the  writer.  Like 
hers,  our#,  yours,  theirs,  mine,  his,  thine  is 
used  independently  or  absolutely,  that  is, 
without  the  noun  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated, serving  either  for  a  nominative  or 
objective  or  a  predicate ;  as,  thine  is  good ; 
give  him  thine;  that  book  of  thine.  In  these 
uses  thine,  Ac.,  are  used  exactly  like  the 
possessive  of  a  noun.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  thine,  like  thou,  is  now  used  only  in 
poetry,  in  solemn  discourse,  and  in  the 
common  language  of  the  Quakers.  In  fa- 
miliar and  common  language  your  and  yours 
are  always  used  in  the  singular  number  as 
well  as  the  plural. 

Thing:  (thing),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thing,  a  council, 
meeting,  court,  cause,  controversy,  sake; 
L.G.  and  G.  ding,  a  thing,  a  matter,  a  cause; 
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Dan.«nd8w.«nj;,»thlng,slegsltrial,ac<mrt, 

a  place  where  magistrates  pcrfiinn  some  sol- 
emn aft;  Icel.  thiny,  an  assembly  (see  mean- 
ing '.i  below),  a  conference,  a  household 
article.  The  root  meaning  and  connections 
of  this  word  are  doubtful.  Some  conned 
it  with  A  Sax.  Iliiludt  or  tliefjil,  OE  thee 
to  grow,  thrive.  The  development  of  mean- 
ings judicial  suit  or  controver-v  cans.' 
sake,  thing,  is  similar  to  that  seen  in 
L.  causa,  a  cause  or  suit,  which  becomes 
Fr.  chose,  a  thing.  See  also  SAKK  ]  1  Any- 
time which  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
consideration  or  discourse;  whatever  is  sep- 
arable or  distinguishable  as  an  object  of 
thought;  whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived 
to  exist,  as  a  separate  entity;  anything,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate. 

Cod  made  .  .  .  every  thing  that  creepeth  upc 
the  earth  after  his  kind.  Gen.  i.  25. 

Of  law  ...  all  thinzt  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.      Hooker. 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  inanimate  object,  in  distinction  from 
a  living  being;  any  lifeless  material. 

Keep  a  thing,  its  use  will  come.         Tennyson^ 

3.  Applied  to  man  and  animals,  often  in 
pity  or  contempt,  sometimes  with  a  sense 
of   fondness,    tenderness,    or   admiration 

'  Thou  noble  thing  .'  '    Shak. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are.  Shak. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted.  Shak. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blessing 
turned  from  me.  Addison. 


. 

The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thin? 
her  old  perch  back.  Tennyson. 


Came  to  he 


4.  An  act;  a  deed;  a  transaction;  a  matter; 
a  circumstance;  an  event  or  action;  that 
which  happens  or  falls  out,  or  that  which 
is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's 
sight,  because  of  his  son.  Gen.  xxi.  n. 

These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory. 
In.  xu.  41. 

Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Shak. 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!  F.Beaumont. 

5.  A  piece  of  composition,  as  a  tale,  a  poem, 
a  piece  of  music,  or  the  like.    '  He  coude 
endite,  and  make  a  thing.'    Chaucer. 

I  have  a  thing  in  prose  begun  above  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  S-uift. 

A  pretty  kind  of—  sort  of—  kind  of  thing, 
Not  much  a  verse,  and  poem  none  at  all.    L.  Hunt. 

6.  A  portion  or  part  ;  an  item  or  particular  ; 
as,  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it.   •  Wicked 
men  who  understand  any  thing  of  wisdom.' 
TUlotson.     With  any,  some,  no,  it  is  often 
used  adverbially  in  this  sense,  these  words 
now  usually  forming  compounds  with  it. 

Sitters  give  us  notice  when  a  gentleman  goes  by 
especially  if  he  be  any  thing  in  drink.  S-v  iff. 

7.  pi.  Clothes;  accoutrements;  furniture; 
what  one  carries  about  with  him;  luggage. 

The  great  master  he  found  busy  in  packing  up  his 
things  against  his  departure.  Ktuuu, 

8.  In  law,  a  subject  of  dominion  or  pro- 
perty, as  contradistinguished  from  a  person. 
They   are    distributed   into   three   kinds: 
things   real,   comprehending   lands,    tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments;  things  personal, 
comprehending   goods  and  chattels  ;   and 
things  mixed,  partaking  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  former,  as  a  title-deed,  &c. 

9.  (pron.  ting.)  A  judicial  or  legislative  as- 
sembly among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  as 
in  Iceland  or  Norway.    The  thingvalla  in 
Iceland  was  a  spot  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  where  the  al-thing,  or  general 
parliament,  was  accustomed  in  the  middle 
ages  to  meet. 

Likewise  the  Swedish  king 
Summoned  in  haste  a  thing, 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 
In  aid  of  Denmark.  Longfellow. 

—  The  thing,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  in  the  nor- 
mal or  perfect  condition  :  a  colloquial  phrase 
applied  to  an  ideal  or  typical  condition,  as 
of  health,  dress,  conduct  (when  applied  to 
persons),  of  completeness,  perfectness,  ex- 
actness, and  the  like  (applied  to  things). 

A  bishop's  calling  company  together  in  this  week 
is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  thf  thing. 

Johnson. 

His  lordship  complained  of  being  rather  unwell, 
had  a  slight  headache,  and  was  not  quite  the  thing 
in  his  stomach.  Trollope. 

—  Thing  of  nothing,^  anything  very  worth- 
less. 

Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours  thee, 
How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing  still, 
And  though  a  thing  o/  nothing,  thy  thing  ever. 
Beau.  &•  Fl. 


Thingumbob  (thing'iim-hoh),  n.  [Ilmnm,. . 
onsly  formed  from  thin;/  ]  A  term  used  t,, 
indicate  that  the  speaker  is  at  a  loss  for  a 

definite  name.     'A  1 iy  gr,-y  house,  with 

a  thingumbob  at  the  top;  a  'servatory  they 
call  it.'  Lord  Li/ttun  |  Vulgar  or  colloo  I 
Thin-gut  (thin'gut),«.  A  starveling.  'Thou 
thin- gut  I  thou  tiling  without  moisture'' 
/;.  nil  .1-  Fl.  [Rare.] 

Think  (thlngk),  o.i  pret.  &  pp.  thought;  ppr 
thinking.  [A.  Sax  thincan,  more  correctly 
thenean,  pret.  tl,,,i,t>-.  pp.  iiinhi,  to  think- 
<).  Sav  tlifnkjan,  tlnilitn,  (loth.  thmr. 
thankjiin.  it  II. (I.  ./«),/,->//,  Mod.  0.  and  I/ 
denken,  Icel.  thtUjn,  Dan.  tanke-  clo«e]v 
allied  to  thank,  and  to  A.  Sax.  I/,,/, 
to  seem,  whence  methinks.  By  some  taken 
from  a  root  signifying  to  produce,  prepare, 
&c.,  seen  also  in  Gr.  techno,  art,  L.  tiyii»,< 
a  beam.]  1.  To  have  the  mind  occupied  on 
some  subject ;  to  have  ideas,  or  to  revolve 
ideas  in  the  mind  ;  to  perform  any  mental 
operation,  whether  of  apprehension,  judg- 
ment, or  illation ;  to  have  a  succession  of 
ideas  or  intellectual  states ;  to  cogitate  •  to 
muse;  to  meditate.  •  Think  much  speak 
little.'  Dryden. 

\  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 
Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  1  know.        Shak. 

For  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  I  think.  Dryden. 

2.  To  judge;  to  conclude ;  to  determine ;  to 
hold  as  a  settled  opinion  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ; 
as,  I  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best. 

Num.  xxxvi.  6. 
I  should  Mn 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.    Shak. 

3.  To  purpose;  to  design;  to  mean;  to  hope- 
to  expect;  to  intend. 

Thou  thottghfst  to  help  me.  Shak. 

I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day.     Shak. 
I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honour. 
Num.  xxiv.  IT. 

4.  To  imagine;  to  suppose;  to  fancy. 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  -mghted  life.  Shak. 

Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
h«  faU-  i  Cor.  x.  12. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy :  think  not  they  are 
glazed  with  wine.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  reflect;  to  recollect  or  call  to  mind. 

And  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said 
unto  him  .  .  .  and  when  he  thought  thereon  he 
»ept.  Mark  xiv.  72. 

I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew.  Shak. 

6.  To  dwell  upon  our  thoughts  or  percep- 
tions; to  consider;  to  deliberate;  as,  think 
how  this  thing  could  happen. 

He  thought  within  himself,  saying,  what  shall  1  do! 

Luke  xii.  17. 

I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  1  might  safely 
be  admitted.  •  Shak. 

Take  a  month  to  think, 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish.    Tennyson. 

7.  To  presume;  to  venture. 

Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abra- 
ham to  our  father.  Mat.  iii.  9. 

[In  several  of  the  above  examples  this 
verb  is  used  in  a  sort  of  semi-transitive 
way,  being  followed  by  an  object  clause.] 
— To  think  of,  to  estimate ;  to  esteem ;  as, 
to  think  little  of  a  book.  '  Whom  we  know 
and  think  well  of.'  Locke.— To  thiiik  on  or 
upon,  (a)  to  meditate  or  muse  on.  '  Think 
on  these  things.'  Phil.  Iv.  8.  'Not  matters 
to  be  slightly  thought  on. '  TUlotson.  (b)  To 
light  on  or  discover  by  meditation ;  as,  to 
think  on  an  expedient.  'Venus  thought  on 
a  deceit.'  Swift,  (c)  To  remember  with 
favour;  to  bear  in  mind;  to  have  regard  to: 
to  pay  attention  to;  to  provide  for.  '  Think 
upon  me,  my  God  for  good.'  Neh.  v.  19 
'Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense.' 
Shak.— To  think  long,  (a)  to  long  for;  to  ex- 
pect with  impatience. 

Have  1  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's  face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  thisT     Shak. 

(b)  To  think  the  time  long;  to  weary;  to  suf- 
fer from  ennui.  [Scotch.  ]— SYN.  To  cogitate, 
reflect,  ponder,contemplate,meditate,muse, 
imagine,  suppose,  believe. 
Think  (thingk),  v.t.    1.  To  form  or  harbour 
in  the  mind;  to  conceive;  to  imagine.     'To 
think  so  base  a  thought.'    Shak.    'If  you 
think  this  wickedness  in  me.'    Tennyson. 
Charity  .  .  .  thinketh  no  evil,     i  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5. 

2.  To  hold  in  opinion;  to  regard;  to  believe; 
to  consider;  to  esteem.  '  Nor  think  super- 
fluous others' aid.'  Milton. 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ; 

1  think  him  so,  because  1  think  him  so.    Shat. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j.job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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:!.  t  To  contrive;  to -plan;  to  plot;  to  scheme 
'To  think  the  death  of  her  own  son.'  Beau 
it  Fl. — 4.  To  make  an  object  of  thought;  t 
form  a  conception  of;  as,  one  cannot  think 
the  unconditioned. 

Fichte  was  right  in  saying  that  God  oneht  not  t( 
be  thought  in  connection  with  the  world  of  sense,  or 
indeed,  at  all ;  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  i 
is  impossible  so  to  think  him. 

Trans,  of  Blrek's  Origin  of  Language. 

—To  think  scorn,  to  think  that  a  thing,  as 
an  act  either  done  or  suffered,  would  bring 
one  into  contempt;  hence,  (ct)  to  disdain  to 
do  an  act  as  being  beneath  one.  '  He  tli<iu<i!, 
scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone.'  Est 
iii.  6.   (6)  To  feel  that  an  act  done  or  threat 
ened  is  such  as  to  make  one  an  object  o 
scorn  or  contempt;  to  feel  deeply  indignant 
frequently  heightened  by  the  addition  oi 
foul. 

And  (I)  think  foul  scorn,  that  Parma,  or  Spain.  01 
any  prince  in  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  hor 
ders  of  my  realms.  Queen  Elizabeth* 

Think  (thingk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  thyncan,  thin- 
can,  to  seem,  to  appear,  pret.  thuhte,  often 
used  impersonally  with  a  dative ;  Goth,  thugk- 
jan,  L.  G.  and  D.  dunken,  G.  diinken;  allied 
to  the  other  verb  to  think.']  To  seem :  used 
impersonally  and  now  only  along  with  me 
inmethinketh,methinks,methouf/ht,me  being 
in  the  dative.  'It  tliinketh  me.'  Chaucer. 
'It  thoghte  them.'  Gower.  '  JIury  and  f  air  it 
thoaht  ynow'  =  merry  and  fair  it  seemed 
enough.  Robert  of  Gloucester.  See  JIE- 
THINKS. 

Thinkable  (thingk'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
thought;  conceivable;  cogitable. 

But  what  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a  re- 
lation is  thinkable!  It  is  thinkable  only  as  of  a  cer- 
tain order— as  belonging,  or  not  belonging,  to  some 
class  of  before-known  relations.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Thinker  (thingk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  thinks; 
but  chiefly,  one  who  thinks  in  a  particular 
manner;  as,  a  close  thinker;  a  deep  thinker; 
a  coherent  thinker.—  2.  One  who  turns  his 
attention  to,  or  writes  on,  speculative  sub- 
jects; as,  a  distinguished  thinker, 

Thinking  (thingk'ing),  a.  Having  the  fac- 
ulty of  thought;  cogitative;  capable  of  a 
regular  train  of  ideas;  as,  man  is  a  thinking 
being. 

When  we  say  in  English,  he  is  a  thinking  man,  an 
understanding  man,  we  mean  not  a  person  whose 
mind  is  in  actual  energy,  but  whose  mind  is  enriched 
with  a  larger  portion  of  these  powers.  Harris. 

You  think,  and  what  does  thinking  include?  Mani- 
festly a  subject  and  an  object — a  thinking  being  and 
thought  itself.  y.  D,  Martll. 

Thinking  (thingk'ing),  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  oue  who  thinks ;  thought ;  imagination ; 
cogitation;  judgment. 

I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings.         Shak 

1  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 

Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas  d  the  king. 
Shak. 

Thinkingly  (thingk'ing-li),  ado.  By  thought. 

Thinly  ( thin'li ),  adv.  1.  In  a  thin,  loose, 
scattered  manner;  not  thickly;  as,  ground 
thinly  planted  with  trees ;  a  country  thinly 
inhabited.— 2.  Slightly;  insufficiently. 

This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly.  Shak. 

Thinner  (thin'er),  n.  One  who  thins  or 
makes  thin. 

Thinness  (thin'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
thin ;  as,  (a)  smallness  of  extent  from  one 
side  or  surface  to  the  opposite;  as,  the  thin- 
ness of  ice;  the  thinness  of  a  plate;  the  thin- 
ness of  the  skin.  (&)  Tenuity;  rareness;  as, 
the  thinness  of  air  or  other  fluid,  (c)  A  state 
approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even  fluidity:  op- 
posed to spissitude;  as,  the  thinnessot  honey, 
of  whitewash,  or  of  paint,  (d)  Exility;  small- 
ness;  fineness;  want  of  fulness;  as,  the  thin- 
ness of  a  point ;  the  thinness  of  one's  voice. 
(e)  Rareness;  a  scattered  state;  paucity;  as, 
the  thinness  of  trees  in  a  forest;  the  thinness 
of  inhabitants. 

Thinnish  (thin'ish),  a.    Somewhat  thin. 

Thin-skinned  (thin'skind),  a.  Having  a  thin 
skin ;  hence.unduly  sensitive;  easily  oft'ended; 
irritable. 

Thin-spun  (thin'spun),  a.  Spun  to  thinness 
or  fineness  ;  fine-spun ;  thin  :  used  figura- 
tively in  the  following  quotation. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 
And  slits  the  thin-sjtnn  life.  Milton. 

Thir  (THer),  pron.  [A  Scandinavian  form ; 
Icel.  their,  they,  their-si,  these.]  These. 
Thir  and  thae  -  E.  these  and  those.  [Scotch.  ] 

Third  (therd),  a.  [O.E.  thridde,  A.  Sax. 
thridda,  thrydda,  the  common  metathesis 
of  r  and  the  vowel  giving  third;  cog.  Goth. 
thridja,  Icel.  thridi,  thridja,  Sw.  and  Dan 
tredie,  D.  derde,  G.  dritte,  G.  tritos,  L.  ter- 


this,  Skr.  tn'tiya,  W.  tnjdij.  Gael,  treas— al 
from  words  signifying  three  respectively 
See  THREE.]  1.  The  next  after  the  second 
roming  after  two  of  the  same  class;  the  or 
dinal  of  three.  The  third  hour  in  the  day 
among  the  ancients,  was  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  — 2.  Constituting  or  being  one 
of  three  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided.  —Third  estate,  (a)  in  Great  Britain 
the  commonalty  or  commons,  represL'ntei 
in  the  legislature  by  the  House  of  Commons 
(b)  In  French  hist,  the  Tiers  Etat  (which  see) 
—  Third  order,  in  R.  Cath.  Ch.  an  order 
among  the  Premonstrants,  Carmelites,  Fran 
ciscans,  Augustines,  &c.,  composed  of  secu- 
lar associates  not  bound  by  vows,  but  con 
forming  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  general 
designs  of  the  order.  —  Third  point.  See 
Tierce  Point  under  TIERCE.— Third  p?mm 
in  gram,  the  person  spoken  of.  —  Thin 
xm/nil,  in  nittxic,  see  THIRD,  n. 
Third  (therd),  n.  I.  The  third  part  of  any- 
thing; one  of  three  equal  parts.  'This 
ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom.'  Shak.— 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time.— 

3.  In  music,  (a)  an  interval  consisting  of 
(1)  a  major  tone  and  a  minor  tone,  as  from 
C  to  E;  called  a  major  third;  (2)  a  major  or 
minor  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  A  to  C; 
called  a  minor  third,    (b)  The  upper  of  the 
two  notes  including  this  interval.— 4.  pi.  In 
law,  the  third  part  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
husband,  which,  by  the  law  of  some  coun- 
tries, the  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy  during 
her  life:  corresponding  to  the  terce  of  Scots 
law. 

Thirdt  (therd),  n.    Thread. 

For  as  a  subtle  spider,  closely  sitting 
In  centre  of  her  web  that  spreadeth  round, 
If  the  least  fly  but  touch  the  smallest  third, 
She  feels  it  instantly.  Ant.  Errwer. 

Third-borough  (therd'bu-ro),  n.    An  under 
constable. 

I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the  third-bor- 
ough. Shak. 

Thirdly  (therd'li),  adv.  In  the  third  place. 
Thirdpenny(therd'pen-ni),n.  In  Anglo-Sax, 
law,  a  third  part  of  the  fines  imposed  at  the 
ancient  county  courts,  which  was  one  of  the 
perquisites  of  the  earl  of  the  district. 
Third-rate  (therd'rat),  a.  1.  In  the  namj, 
applied  to  a  certain  class  of  men-of-war.— 
2.  Very  inferior;  as,  a  third-rate  actor 
Thirl  (therl), ».  t.  [A.  Sax.  thirlian,  thyrlian, 
to  bore,  thyrel,  a  hole,  from  thurh,  through; 
the  same  word  as  thrill.]  To  bore;  to  per- 
forate. [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Thirl  (therl),  v.t.  [Icel.  throdl,  a  thrall.] 
To  enslave;  to  thrall;  to  bind  or  subject; 
especially,  to  bind  orastrict  by  the  terms  of 
a  lease  or  otherwise ;  as,  lands  thirled  to  a 
particular  mill.  See  THIRLAGE.  [Scotch.] 
Thirl  (therl),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a  term  used 
to  denote  those  lands  the  tenants  of  which 
were  bound  to  bring  all  their  grain  to  a  cer- 
tain mill.  Called  also  Sucken. 
Thirlage  (therl'aj),  «.  [Equivalent  to  thrall- 
age.  Seeabove.]  In  Scots  law,  aspeciesof  ser- 
vitude, formerly  very  common  in  Scotland, 
and  also  prevalent  in  England,  by  which  the 
proprietors  or  other  possessors  of  lands  were 
bound  to  carry  the  grain  produced  on  the 
lands  to  a  particular  mill  to  be  ground,  to 
which  mill  the  lands  were  said  to  be  thirled 
or  astricted,  and  also  to  pay  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  grain,  varying  in  different 
cases,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  grinding, 
and  for  the  expense  of  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  the  mill.  The  principal 
duty  chargeable  in  thirlage  was  multure 
(which  see).  There  were  also  smaller  duties 
called  sequels,  which  fell  to  the  servants  of 
the  mill,  according  to  the  particular  usage 
of  each  mill. 

Thirst  (therst),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thyrst,  thurst, 
O.Sax.  thurst,  Goth,  thaurstei,  Icel.  thorsti, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  torst,  D.  dorst,  G.  durst,  thirst; 
allied  to  Goth,  thairsan,  to  be  dry,  thaursus, 
dry;  Icel.  thurr,  dry,  therra,  to  dry,  to  wipe; 
G.  diirr,  dry,  the  root  being  that  of  L.  torreo, 
to  roast,  to  parch  (whence  torrent),  torrid- 
ws,  torrid,  terra,  the  earth,  the  dry  land;  Gr. 
tersomai,  to  be  or  become  dry;  Skr.  tarsh,  to 
thirst.]  1.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  sen- 
sations arising  from  the  want  of  fluid  nutri- 
ment ;  the  desire,  uneasiness,  or  suffering 
occasioned  by  want  of  drink;  vehement  de- 
sire for  drink.  The  sensations  of  thirst  are 
chiefly  referred  to  the  thorax  and  fauces, 
but  the  condition  is  really  one  affecting  the 
entire  body.  The  excessive  pains  of  thirst 
compared  with  those  of  hunger  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  deprivation  of  liquids  is  a 
condition  with  which  all  the  tissues  sympa- 


thize. Every  solid  and  every  fluid  of  the 
body  contains  water,  and  hence  abstraction 
or  diminution  of  the  watery  constituents  is 
followed  by  a  general  depression  of  the 
whole  system.  Thirst  is  a  common,  symptom 
of  febrile  and  other  diseases. 

Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out 
of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children  and  our  cattle 
will,  thirat  Ex.  xvii.  3. 

2.  A  want  and  eager  desire  after  anythin"- 
now  usually  with  for  or  after  before  the  ob- 
ject, formerly  also  of;  as,  a  thirst  for  worldly 
honours;  a  thirst  for  praise.      'Thirst  .;>' 
worldly  good.'    Fairfax.    •  Thirst  of  know- 
ledge.    Milton.     '  Thirst  of  praise  '    (jnm- 
ville. 

I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  tlti, sf  far 
'«enge.  Sliat. 

3.  Dryness;  drought. 

The  rapid  current  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 
Rose  a  iresh  fountain.  Milton. 

Thirst  (therst),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  thyrstan  Icel 
thyrsta,  D.  dorsten,  G.  diirsten.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  experience  a  painful  sensa- 
tion for  want  of  drink ;  to  have  desire  to 
drink. 

The  people  thirsted  there  for  water.      Ex.  x.vii.  3. 
2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  for  anything. 
My  soul  thirstcth  for  God,  for  the  living  God. 

That  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 

I  so  much  thirst  to  see.  Shak. 

Thirst  (therst),  v.t.  To  have  a  thirst  for- 
to  want  to  drink.  [Rare.] 

He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood. 

Thirster  (therst'er),  n.    One  who  thirsts!"' 

Thirstily  (thers'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  thirsty 
manner. 

Thirstiness  (thers'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  thirsty;  thirst;  vehement  desire  for 
anything. 

Thirstless(therst'les),  a.  Not  having  thirst; 
having  no  vehement  desire.  '  ThirMcss 
minds.'  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Thirsty  (thers'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  thyrstig.  See 
THIRST,  ».  and  v.i.]  1.  Feeling  a  painful  sen- 
sation for  want  of  drink;  having  thirst- 
afflicted  with  thirst. 

Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I 
am  thirsty.  Judg.  iv.  19. 

I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink. 

2.  Very  dry;  having  no  moisture;  parched. 
'The  thirsty  land.'  Is.  xxxv.  7.  — 3.  Having 
a  vehement  desire  of  anything,  as  in  blood- 
t/iirsti/.  '  To  be  thirsty  after  tottering  hon- 
our.' Sliair. 

Thirteen  (ther'ten),  a.  [A.  Sax.  threotyne 
later  thrittene,  thirteen,  lit.  three-ten,  from 
thred,  three,  and  tyne,  ten;  so  Icel.  threttdn, 
D.  dertien,  G.  dreizehn,  &c.]  Ten  and  three; 
as,  thirteen  times. 

Thirteen  (ther'ten),  n.  1.  The  number  which 
consists  of  ten  and  three. — 2.  A  symbol  re- 
presenting thirteen  units,  as  13  or  xiii. 
Thirteenth  (ther'tenth ),a.  [See  THIRTEEN.  ) 
1.  The  third  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
thirteen;  as,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month. — 2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of 
thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

Thirteenth  (ther'tenth),  n.  1.  One  of  thir- 
teen equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  di- 
vided.—  2.  In  music,  an  interval  forming 
the  octave  of  the  sixth,  or  sixth  of  the  oc- 
tave. 

Thirtieth  (ther'ti-eth),  o.  [From  thirty, 
A.  Sax.  thrittigdtha.]  1.  The  tenth  three- 
fold; the  next  in  order  after  the  twenty- 
ninth;  the  ordinal  of  thirty;  as,  the  tliir- 
tieth  day  of  the  month.  —2.  Constituting  or 
being  one  of  thirty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

Thirtieth  (ther'ti-eth).  n.  Any  one  of  thirty 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided. 
Thirty  (ther'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  thrittiy,  thrttig, 
D.  dertig,  O.H.G.  drlzug,  Mod.G.  dreiszig  = 
three  times  ten.  The  term.  tig  =  L.  decem, 
Gr.  delta,  ten.]  Thrice  ten  ;  ten  three  times 
repeated,  or  twenty  and  ten;  as,  the  month 
of  June  consists  of  thirty  days ;  Joseph 
was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  be- 
fore Pharaoh. — Thirty  years'  war,  in  hist  a 
series  of  wars  carried  on  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  leagues  in  Ger- 
many. It  commenced  with  the  Bohemian 
war  (1618),  and  ended  with  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648). 

Thirty  (ther'ti),  n.    1.  The  number  which 
consists  of  three  times  ten.— 2.  A  symbol  re- 
presenting thirty  units,  as  30  or  xxx. 
^his  (THis),  a.  and  pron.  pi.  These  (THez). 
[A.  Sax.  masc.  thes,  fern,  theos,  neat,  this. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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pi.  th-ix.  which  in  later  times  became  those, 
these  (O.K.  also  thine')  being  rather  formed 
as  a  separate  plural  by  the  adding  of  e  to 
the  singular.  (See  THOSE.)  0.  Sax.  these, 
thins,  thit,  Icel.  tlicssi,  thetta,  G.  rfiVw/1, 
•,sr.v.  Thi*  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
nominal stems  tha  (Skr.  (a)  seen  in  Me. 
//inf.  thither,  Ac,,  and  w,  *a,  he  (=Skr.  ra. 
lie).]  1.  A  demonstrative  used  to  denote 
something  that  is  present  or  near  in  place 
or  time,  or  something  just  mentioned;  as, 
is  thi*  your  younger  brother?  what  tres- 
pass is  this  which  ye  have  committed? 

Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
born  blind!  Jn.  i*.  a. 

•\Vlu-n  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart.  Ac.  ii.  37. 

In  the  latter  passage  this  is  a  substitute  for 
what  had  preceded,  viz.  the  discourse  of 
Peter  just  delivered.  In  like  manner  this 
often  represents  a  word,  a  sentence,  or 
clause,  or  a  series  of  sentences  or  events. 
In  some  cases  it  refers  to  what  is  to  be  im- 
mediately related  or  done. 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house 
had  known  in  what  waich  the  thief  would  come,  he 
would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  up.  Mat.  xxiv.  43. 

2.  Applied  to  notions  of  time,  this  may  refer 
to  (a)  the  present  time;  now;  as,  this  day. 
'Between  this  and  supper.'  Shaft,    (&)Time 
past;  the  time  immediately  before  the  pres- 
ent time;  as,  I  have  taken  no  snuff  for  this 
month. 

Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
Shale. 

It  is  often  used  for  these,  the  sum  being 
reckoned  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  total  'This 
two  and  thirty  years.'  Shale. 

I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;  but  now 

My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes.      Dryden. 

The  plural,  however,  is  now  more  com- 
monly used  by  writers  in  such  cases,  (c) 
Time  next  to  come.  'This  night  I'll  waste 
in  sorrow.'  Shak. 

I  learn'd  in  Worcester  as  I  rode  along1. 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 
Shak. 

la  Shakspere  the  phrases  this  even  and  this 
night  occur,  meaning  last  even,  last  night. — 
By  this,  by  this  time ;  as,  by  this  the  mail 
has  arrived. 

By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run.  Dryden. 

This  other  day,\  very  lately;  the  other  day. 
You  denied  to  fight  with  me  this  other  day.  Shak. 

3.  This  is  frequently  used  to  signify  present 
place,  state,  condition,  position,  or  the  like; 
as,  Mis  (state  of  matters)  is  rather  unpleas- 
ant. 

You  shall  leave  this  to-morrow.  Trollofe. 

Since  he  left  this,  ...  he  never  as  much  as  be- 
stowed a  thought  upon  us.  Lever. 

4.  This  is  used  as  opposed  or  correlative  to 
that.     This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or 
thing;  that  to  the  most  distant.  Frequently, 
however,  th'is  and  that  denote  reference  in- 
definitely, 

Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us, 
Of  Corinth  that  of  Epitlaurus  this.  Shak. 

This  way  and  that  the  wav'ring  sails  they  bend. 

Pope. 

A  body  of  this  or  that  denomination  is  produced. 
Boyle. 

When  this  and  that  refer  to  different  tilings 
before  expressed,  this  refers  to  the  thing 
last  mentioned,  and  that  to  the  thing  first 
mentioned.  See  THESE,  THAT. 

Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that  we 
need  not  follow  Hooker. 

It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  other. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  this,  or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign 
him.  Dryden. 

Thisness  (THis'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  this;  haecceity. 

Thistle  (this'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thistel,  Icel. 
thistUl,  G.  and  D.  distel,  Sw.  titttel,  Sc.  thria- 
slet  thistle.  Origin  doubtful.  ]  The  common 
name  of  prickly  plants  of  the  tribe  Cynara- 
cese,  nat.  order  Composite.  The  genus  Car- 
duus  with  its  sub-genera  Cirsium  or  Cnicus 
and  Silybum  contains  the  greatest  number 
of  those  commonly  recognized.  There  are 
numerous  species,  most  of  which  are  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  as  the  musk-thistle  (Car- 
duus  nutans),  milk-thistle  (C.  Marianus), 
welted  thistle  (C.  acanthoides),  slender-flow- 
ered thistle  (C.  tenuiflorus),  the  spear-thistle 
(Cnicus  lanceolatus),&n&  field  thistle  (Cnicus 
arcensis),  a  well-known  plant,  very  trouble- 
some to  the  farmer.  The  blessed -thistle 
(Carduus  benedictus)  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
Cnicus  benedictus  or  Cirsiit-m  benedictum  ol 
modern  botanists,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant, 


and  is  a  laxative  and  tonic  medicine.  The 
name  thistle  is  also  given  to  numerous 
prickly  plants  belonging  to  other  genera, 
as  the  cotton-thistle  belongs  to  the  genus 
Onopordum.  The  common  cotton-thistle 
(0.  Acanthium)  attains  a  height  of  from  4  to 
6  feet.  It  is  often  cultivated  as  the  Scotch 
thistle,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thistle 
which  constitutes  the  national  badge  has 
any  existing  type,  though  the  stemless 
thistle  (Cnictis  acaulis  or  Circium  acaule) 
is  in  many  districts  of  Scotland  looked  on 
as  the  true  Scotch  thistle.  The  carline 
thistle  belongs  to  the  genus  Carlina;  the 
star-thistle  is  the  Ceiitaurea  Calcitrapa. 
The  sow-thistle  belongs  to  the  genus  Son- 
chus,  and  the  globe  -  thistle  to  the  genus 
Echinops.  Some  species  of  the  thistle  are 
admitted  into  gardens,  where  they  form  a 
pretty  variety  for  borders.  Thistles  saw 
themselves  extensively  by  means  of  their 
winged  seeds,  and  hence  they  are  great  pests 
to  the  farmer.  The  thistle  seems  to  have 
been  a  national  emblem  in  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  James  III.,  and  it  was  evidently 
well  known  as  such  when  Dunbar  wrote  his 
poem  of  the  'Thistle  and  the  Rose'  (1503). 
—  Order  of  the  Thistle,  a  Scottish  order 
of  knighthood,  sometimes  called  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew.  It  was  instituted  by  James 
VII.  (James  II.  of  England)  in  1687,  when 


Order  of  the  Thistle— Star,  Jewel,  Badge, 
and  Collar. 

eight  knights  were  nominated.  It  fell 
into  abeyance  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  but  was  revived  by  Queen  Anne 
in  1703.  The  insignia  of  the  order  consist 
of  a  gold  collar  composed  of  thistles  inter- 
laced with  sprigs  of  rue;  the  jewel,  a  figure 
of  St.  Andrew  in  the  middle  of  a  star  of 
eight  pointed  rays,  suspended  from  the 
collar;  the  star,  of  silver  and  eight-rayed, 
four  of  the  rays  being  pointed,  while  the 
alternate  raya  are  shaped  like  the  tail- 
feathers  of  a  bird,  with  a  thistle  in  the 
centre  surrounded  by  the  Latin  motto  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit ;  and  the  badge,  oval, 
with  the  motto  surrounding  the  figure  of 
St.  Andrew.  The  order  consists  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  sixteen  knights,  besides  extra 
knights  (princes),  and  a  dean,  a  secretary, 
the  lyou-king-at-arms,  and  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  green  rod. 

Thistle  -  crown  (this'l-kroun),  n.  A  gold 
coin  of  James  I.,  king  of  England,  of  the 
value  of  4s.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  a  rose, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  thistle,  both  crowned. 

Thistle-finch  (this'l- fin sh),n.  The  goldfinch. 

Thistlewarpt  (this'I-warp),  n.  A  bird,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  goldfinch  (one  of  the  names 
of  which  is  thistle-finch),  so  called  from  its 
feeding  on  thistles.  [The  Gr.  akanthis,  how- 
ever, is  rather  the  siskin.] 

Two  sweet  birds,  surnamed  th'  Acanthides, 
Which  we  call  thistle-warps,  that  near  no  seas 
Dare  ever  come,  but  still  in  couples  fly, 
And  feed  on  thistle-tops,  to  testify 
The  hardness  of  their  first  life  in  the  last. 

Chapman  &  Marlowe. 

Thistly  (thisl-1),  a.  1.  Overgrown  with 
thistles;  abounding  with  thistles;  as,  thistly 
ground.  —2.  Resembling  a  thistle;  prickly. 
'  His  thistly  bristles.'  Sylvester. 


Thither  (TiriTiiV-r),  flrftf.  [A.  Sax.  Under, 
thyder,  Icel.  thathra,  thither,  there;  from 
demonstrative  stem  seen  in  the,  that,  and 
suffix  ther  =  tra  in  Skr.  tatra,  there,  in  that 
place;  from  root  tar,  to  go.]  l.To  that  place: 
opposed  to  hither. 

This  city  is  near  .  .  .  Oh  let  me  escape  thiihtr. 
Gen.  xix.  20. 
Where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come.       Jn.  vii.  34. 

Thither  in  this  sense  is  now  comparatively 
little  used,  especially  in  ordinary  prose  or 
in  conversation,  there  haying  to  a  great  ex- 
tent taken  its  place.  It  is  still  used  in  ele- 
vated style,  however,  as  also  where  there 
would  be  ambiguous. — 2  To  that  end,  point, 
or  result.—  Hither  and  thither,  to  this  place 
and  to  that ;  one  way  and  another ;  as,  to 
run  hither  and  thither  in  perplexity. 

Thithertot  (THiTH'er-to),ady.  To  that  point; 
so  far. 

Thitherward  (THiTH'er-werd),  adv.  Toward 
that  place. 

They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion  with  their  faces 
thitherward'.  Jer.  i.  5. 

Thitsee  (thit'se),  n.    See  THEETSEE. 

Thivel  (the'vl),  n.  A  porridge -stick.  See 
THIBLE.  [Scotch.] 

Thlaspi(thlas'pi),  n.  [Gr.,  from  thlao,  to 
crush,  to  bruise,  from  its  seeds  having  been 
bruised  and  used  like  mustard.]  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  nat.  order  Crucifene, 
giving  name  to  the  tribe  Thlaspidere.  T,  ar- 
vense  (field  penny-cress  or  Mithridate  mus- 
tard) occurs  as  a  weed  in  cornfields,  in  some 
places  in  great  abundance.  See  PENNY- 
CRESS. 

Thlaspidese  (thlas-pid'e-e),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of 
plants  of  the  nat.  order  Cruciferse,  having 
for  its  type  the  genus  Thlaspi. 

Thlipsis  (thlip'sis),  n.  [Gr.  thlipsis,  pres- 
sure, oppression,  from  thlibo,  to  press.]  Jn 
med.  compression,  and  especially  constric- 
tion of  vesselsby  an  external  cause;  oppres- 
sion. 

Tho1  (THO).    A  contraction  of  Though. 

Thot  (THO),  ado.  [A.  Sax.  thd,  then,  when.] 
Then. 

Tho  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led.     Spenser. 

ThOt  (THO).    [A.  Sax.  tha,  the.]    The;  those. 

Chaucer. 
Thof  (THof),coty.  Provincial  f orm  of  Though, 

the  old  guttural  being  changed  to  /,  as  in 

rough  (now  really  ruf),  &c. 
There  is  not  a  soul  of  them  all,  thof  lie  might  not 

care  a  brass  penny  for  you  before,  who  will  not  fill  a 

bumper  to  your  health  now.  y.  Baillie. 

Thole  (thol),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thol,  a  thole  or 
thole-pin;  Icel.  thollr,  a  thole-pin,  a  wooden 
peg;  L.G.  dolle,  D.  dot.  Probably  connected 
with  thill  rather  than  with  the  verb  thole.] 

1.  A  pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar  in  rowing. 
They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  space  be- 
tween forming  one  kind  of  rowlock.     Also 
written  Thowl,  Thowel. 

The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the 
distance.  Longfellow. 

2.  The  pin  or  handle  of  a  scythe-snath.— 

3.  t  A  cart-pin.    Palsgrave. 

Thole  (thol),  n.  [Gr.  tholos,  a  dome.]  In 
arch,  (a)  same  as  Tholus.  (b)  The  scutcheon 
or  knot  at  the  centre  of  a  timber-vault, 
(c)  A  place  in  temples  where  votive  offerings 
were  suspended.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Thole  (thol),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  tholed;  ppr. 
tholing.  [A.  Sax.  tholian,  to  bear,  endure, 
suffer;  Goth,  thulan.  O.Fris.  tholia,  Icel. 
thola,  O.H.G.  doljan,  dolen,  dultan,  G.  dul- 
den,  and  dial.  G.  dolen,  to  bear,  to  endure, 
to  tolerate.  From  an  Indo-European  root 
tal,  Skr.  tul,  to  bear,  seen  also  in  L.  tollo,  to 
raise  (whence  extol),  tolerare,  to  tolerate; 
Gr  talao  to  bear,  tolma,  bravery,  talanton, 
a  balance,  L.  talentum,  E.  talent]  To  bear; 
to  endure;  to  undergo.  Bunts.  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Thole  (thol),  v.i.  To  wait.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Thole-pin  (thol' pin),  n.  Same  as  Thole 
(which  see). 

TholOhate  (thol'6-bat),  n.  [Gr.  tholos,  a 
coved  roof,  and  basis,  basis.]  In  arch,  the 
substructure  on  which  a  dome  rests. 

Tholus  (tholus),  n.  In  anc.  arch,  a  name 
given  to  any  round  building  which  termi- 
nated at  the  top  in  a  point;  a  dome  or  cupola; 
specifically,  at  Athens,  the  round  chamber, 
or  Rotunda,  in  which  the  Prytanes  dined. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants  on  one  occasion  summoned 
him,  together  with  four  others,  to  the  Tholus,  the 
place  in  which  the  Prytanes  took  their  meats. 

Thomsean,  Thomean  (to-me'an),  n.  One 
belonging  to  a  church  of  early  Christians, 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


i,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  arure.-See  KEY. 
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said  to  have  been  founded,  on  the  Malabai 

coast  of  India,  by  St.  Thomas. 
Thomaisru,Thomism(tom'a-izm,tom'izm) 

n.     The  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

with  respect  to  predestination  and  grace 

and  especially  the  immaculate  couceptioi 

of  the  Virgin. 
Thomist  (tom'ist),  ».  A  follower  of  Thomas 

Aquinas,    in  opposition    to    Scotist.     See 

SCOTIST. 

Thomite  (tom'it),  n.  Same  as  Tlwinaan. 
Thomsonian  (tom-so'ni-an),  a.  [After  its 
founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachu 
setts.]  Applied  to  a  system  of  botanical 
medicine,  one  of  whose  doctrines  is,  thai 
as  all  minerals  are  from  the  earth  their  ten- 
dency  is  to  carry  men  into  their  graves, 
whereas  the  tendency  of  herbs,  from  theii 
growing  upward,  is  to  keep  men  from  their 
craves. 

Thomsonite  (tom'son-it),  n.  [From  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.]  A  mineral  of 
the  zeolite  family,  occurring  generally  in 
masses  of  a  radiated  structure,  and  of  a 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure.  It  consists  o] 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  some  mag- 
nesia and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  14  percent 
of  water.  See  MESOLE. 
Thong  (thong),  71.  [O.E.  thwong,  thwang, 
as  well  as  thong;  A.  Sax.  thwang,  thwong,  a 
thong,  a  leather  strap;  Icel.  thvengr,  a  strap, 
a  latchet;  from  the  stem  of  A.  Sax.  thwingan, 

0.  Sax.    thuingan,    Icel.    thvinga,    O.H.G. 
dwingan.  Mod.  G.  zwingen,  to  force,  press, 
compel,  &c.]    A  strap  of  leather  used  for 
fastening  anything.  'And  nails  for  loosen'd 
spears,   and    thongs   for  shields   provide.' 
Dryaen.     A  long  narrow  strip  of  leather  or 
similar  material.    In  following  extract  ap- 
plied to  a  rein  or  bridle. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  master'd  with  a  leathern  rein! 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast.  Shak. 

Thong  (thong),  ti.t  or  i.  To  beat  with  a 
thong;  to  lash.  [Rare.] 

She  has  hit  Mrs.  B.  on  the  raw  place,  and  smilingly 
proceeds  to  thong  again.  Thackeray. 

Thoom  (thorn),  n.  Thumb.  [Scotch.] 
Thor  (thor),  n.  [Icel.  Thorr,  contr.  from  an 
older  form  Thonor,  equivalent  to  A.  Sax. 
thunor,  E.  thunder.  See  THUNDER.]  The 
second  principal  god  of  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians, the  god  of  thunder.  He  was  the  son 
of  Odin,  or  the  supreme  being,  and  Jorth, 
the  earth.  He  was  the  champion  of  the 
gods,  and  called  in  to  their  assistance  when- 
ever they  were  in  straits.  He  was  also  the 
friend  of  mankind,  and  the  slayer  of  trolls 
and  evil  spirits.  He  always  carried  a  heavy 
hammer  (mjolnir,  the  crusher),  which,  as 
often  as  he  discharged  it,  returned  to  his 
hand  of  itself ;  he  possessed  a  girdle  which 
had  the  virtue  of  renewing  his  strength. 
Thor  is  represented  as  a  powerful  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a  long  red  beard,  » 
crown  on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
and  his  hammer  in  the  other.  Thursday  is 
called  after  him,  and  his  name  enters  as  an 
element  into  a  great  many  proper  names. 
Thoracic  (tho-ras'ik),  a.  [See  THORAX.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  thorax  or  chest;  as,  the 
thoracic  arteries.— Thoracic  duct,  the  trunk 
of  the  absorbent  vessels.    It  runs  up  along 
the  spine  from  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle 
to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  in  which  it  ter- 
minates.—2.  Applied  to  a  number  of  fishes. 
See  the  noun. 

Thoracic  (tho-ras'ik),  n.  1.  A  thoracic  ar- 
tery. Dunglison.—  2.  lute*,  one  of  a  Linusean 
order  of  bony  fishes,  having  the  ventral  fins 
placed  underneath  the  thorax,  or  beneath 
the  pectoral  flns.  The  thoracic  fishes  com- 
prehend the  flounder,  turbot,  mackerel,  &c. 

Thoral  (tho'ral),  a.  [From  L.  thorus,  torus, 
a  couch,  bed.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  bed. — 

2.  Apellative  of  a  line  in  the  hand.    Called 
also  the  Mark  of  Venus. 

Thorax  (tho'raks),  n.  [Gr.  thorax,  the 
chest,  a  breastplate.]  1.  The  chest  or  that 
cavity  of  the  body  formed  by  the  spine, 
ribs,  and  breast-bone,  and  situated  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen,  which  contains 
the  pleura,  lungs,  heart,  oesophagus,  thor- 
acic duct,  &c.  The  thorax  or  chest  is  di- 
vided by  anatomists  into  certain  regions, 
viz.  the  right  and  left  humeral,  the  right 
and  left  subclavian,  the  right  and  left  mam- 
mary, the  right  and  left  axillary,  the  right 
and  left  subaxillary,  the  right  and  left  scap- 
ular, the  right  and  left  interscapular,  and 
the  right  and  left  subscapular.  The  name  is 


also  applied  to  the  corresponding  portion! 
of  other  mammals,  to  the  less  sharply  de 
fined  cavity  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  as 


Thorax  in  Man. 


Thoracic  regions  denoted  by  thick  black  lines, 
n.  Right  and  left  Humeral;  22,  do.  Subclavian- 
3  3.  do.  Mammary ;  4  4,  do.  Axillary ;  5  5,  do  Sub 
axillary  or  Lateral;  6  6,  do.  Scapular;  7  7  do  Inter- 
scapular;  8  8.  do.  Superior  Dorsal  or  Subscapular  — 
Viscera  or  contents  of  Thorax,  the  position  of  »hich 
IS  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  a  a.  Diaphragm  ;  b, 
Heart;  c,  1-ungs,  d,  Liver;  e.  Kidneys;  f.  Stomach. 

birds,  fishes,  &c.,  and  to  the  segments  in- 
tervening between  the  head  and  abdomen 
in  insects  and  other  Arthropoda.  In  the 
mammals  the  thorax  is  completely  shut  off 
from  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm  or 
midriff.  In  serpents  and  fishes  the  thorax 
is  not  completed  below  by  a  breast-bone. 
In  insects  three  sections  form  the  thorax, 
(a)  the  pro-thorax,  hearing  the  first  pair  of 
legs;  (b)  the  meso-thorax,  bearing  the  second 
pair  of  legs  and  first  pair  of  wings ;  and  (c) 
the  meta-thorax,  bearing  the  third  pair  of 
legs  and  the  second  pair  of  wings.  In  the 
crustaceans  and  arachnidans  the  head  and 
chest  segments  are  united  into  a  single 
mass,  called  the  cephalo-thorax,  while  in 
Myriopoda  the  chest  segments  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  abdomen.— 
2.  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corselet ;  more 
especially,  the  cuirass  or  corselet  worn  by 
the  ancient  Greek  warriors,  corresponding 
to  the  lorica  of  the  Romans.  It  consisted 
of  a  breast  and  a  back  piece  fastened  by 
buckles,  and  was  often  richly  ornamented 

Thoria,  Thorina  (tho'ri-a,  tho-ri'na),  n. 
[See  THORITE.]  (ThO.)  A  white  earthy  sub- 
stance obtained  by  Berzelius  in  1828,  from 
the  mineral  called  thorite,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes 58  per  cent.  It  is  an  oxide  of 
thorinum ;  and  when  pure  is  a  white  powder, 
without  taste,  smell,  or  alkaline  reaction  on 
litmus.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  9-4.  It  is  insoluble  in 
all  the  acids  except  the  sulphuric. 

Thorite  (tho'rit),  n.  [From  Thor,  the  Scan- 
dinavian deity.]  A  massive  and  compact 
mineral,  found  in  Norway,  in  syenite,  and 
resembling  gadolinite.  It  is  of  a  black 
colour,  and  contains  about  58  per  cent  of 
thorina,  mixed  with  thirteen  metallic  and 
other  bodies. 

Thorium,  Thorinum  (tho'ri-um,  tho-ri'- 
num),  n.  [See  THORITE.]  Sym.  Th.  At. 
wt.  115'5.  The  metal  of  which  thoria  is  the 
oxide,  discovered  by  Berzelius.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  metallic  powder,  and  has 
an  iron-gray  tint.  It  burns  in  air  or  oxygen, 
when  heated,  with  great  splendour,  and  is 
converted  into  thorina  or  oxide  of  thorinum. 
It  unites  energetically  with  chlorine,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus.  Hydrochloric  acid 
readily  dissolves  it,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

Thorn  (thorn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thorn,  thyrn, 
Goth,  thaurnus,  0.  Sax.  O.  Fris.  and  Icel. 
thorn,  Dan.  torn,  D.  doom,  Q.  darn;  same 
word  as  Pol.  tarn,  Bohem.  trn;  comp.  also 
Skr.  trna,  grass.  Probably  the  root-meaning 
is  something  that  pierces,  the  root  being 
that  of  through,  thrill,  &c.]  1.  A  common 
name  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  orders, 
which  are  armed  with  thorns,  spines,  or 
prickles,  as  the  black-thorn  (Prunus  com- 
munis),  the  buck-thorn  (Bhamnus  catharti- 
cus),  Christ's  thorn  (Paliurus  aculeatus), 
&c. ;  but  especially  applied  to  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  genus  Cratsegus,  of  which  the 
common  hawthorn  (C.  Oxyacantha)  is  a 
well-known  species. 

This  man,  with  lanthom,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn 
Presenteth  moonshine.  Shak. 

2.  In  general,  any  sharp-pointed  spiny  or 
prickly  process  growing  on  a  plant;  but 
strictly,  a  sharp  ligneous  or  woody  shoot 
from  the  stem  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  or  a  sharp 


process  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant, 
simply  consisting  of  an  abortive  or  imper- 
fectly developed  branch, which  has  assumed 
a  hard  texture  and  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point.  Thorns  or  spines  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  prickles;  the  former  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  woody  tissue  of  the  plant, 
while  the  latter  are  simply  indurated  hairs, 
merely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  hark. 
In  common  usage,  however,  thorn  is  applied 
to  the  prickle  of  the  rose,  and  in  fact  the 
two  words  are  used  promiscuously. 

Skies  without  cloud  exotic  suns  adorn. 
And  roses  blush,  but  blush  without  a  thorn 

Churchill. 

3.  Anything  that  prickles  or  annoys,  as  a 
thorn;  any  painful,  irritating,  or  trouble- 
some obstacle  or  impediment;  trouble;  care; 
vexation.     '  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers 
of  this  world.'    Shak. 

The  guilt  of  empire;  all  its  thorns  and  cares 
Be  only  mine.  Soitthtrne. 

4.  The  name  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter 
p  =  th,  and  the  corresponding  character  in 
Icelandic. 

Thorn  (thorn),  v.t.  To  prick  or  pierce  as 
with  a  thorn.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

I  was  the  only  rose  of  all  the  stock 

That  never  thorn'd  him.  7'ennyion. 

Thorn-apple  (thorn'ap-1),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  the  Datura  Stramonium.  See  DA- 
TURA. 

Thorn -back  (thorn'bak),  n.  i.  A  species 
of  ray  or  skate  (Raia  clavatn)  common  on 
the  British  and  Irish  coasts,  distinguished 
by  the  short  and  strong  recurved  spines 
which  are  scattered  over  the  back  and 
tail,  whence  its  name.  It  grows  to  about 
2  feet  long,  is  very  voracious,  feeding  on 
small  flounders,  herrings,  sand-eels,  crabs, 
lobsters,  &c.  Great  quantities  are  taken 
every  year,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  to  be 
excellent  food.  The  female  is  in  Scotland 
called  the  maiden-skate.—  2.  A  large  species 
of  spider-crab,  the  Maia  squinado,  found  in 
our  seas  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
named  from  the  spines  with  which  its  cara- 
pace is  roughened.  This  species  is  some- 
times figured  on  ancient  coins. 

Thorn-bush  (tborn'bush),  n.  A  shrub  that 
produces  thorns.  Shak. 

Thorn -but  (thorn'but),  n.  [Comp.  butt,  a 
flounder,  -hot.  in  turbot.}  A  kind  of  sea-fish; 
a  turbot. 

Thorn  -  hedge  ( thorn'hej ),  «.  A  hedge  or 
fence  consisting  of  thorn. 

Thorntail  (thorn'tal),  «.  A  beautiful  little 
bird  of  Peru  and  Colombia,  belonging  to  the 
family  TrochilioUe  (humming-birds). 

Thorny  (thor'ni),  a.  1.  Full  of  thorns  or 
spines;  rough  with  thorns  or  prickles;  as,  a 
thorny  wood ;  a  thorny  tree.  '  Thorny  hedge- 
hogs.' Shak.  'The  thorny  sharks.'  Keats. 
2.  Troublesome;  vexatious;  harassing;  per- 
plexing; as,  thorny  care.— 3.  Sharp;  prick- 
ing; vexatious;  as,  '  thorny  points. '  Shak. 
SYN.  Prickly,  spiny,  briery,  troublesome, 
vexatious,  harassing,  perplexing,  sharp, 
pricking. 

Thorough  (thur'o),  a.  [O.E.  thtrrow,  thorowe, 
thorw,  thorv,,  thorough,  through ;  A.  Sax. 
thurh,  thuruh,  through,  thoroughly.  This 
word  is  simply  through  differently  spelled 
and  used;  in  thoroughfare,  thorough-lighted, 
it  retains  the  sense  of  through.  See  THROUGH.] 

1.  Passing  through. 

Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
Uioroltgh  lights  on  the  sides.  Bacon. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end ;  hence, 
complete ;  perfect ;  as,  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion; thorough  work. 

A  thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet. 
Dryden. 

—Thorough  bass  or  base,  the  mode  or  art  of 
expressing  chords  by  means  of  figures  placed 
over  or  under  a  given  bass.  These  figures 


86          86866  6(68 

54          65535  345 

33333  3  53 

Thorough  Bass  with  upper  parts  supplied. 

indicate  the  harmony  through  all  the  other 
parts;  hence  the  name.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, intended  to  represent  the  melodic 
movement  or  flow  of  the  upper  parts,  but 
merely  the  elements  and  nature  of  the  har- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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mony  nil  whirh  these  parts  depend.  Fi^nivs 
written  ovrr  tarli  ntht.-r  indieate  that  the 
notes  they  represent  are  to  be  sounded 
simultaneously,  those  standing  close  after 
eaeh  other  that  they  are  to  be  sounded  suc- 
cessively. The  common  ehord  in  its  funda- 
mental form  is  gem-rally  left  nnflgnnd, and 
accidentals  are  indicated  by  using  sharps, 
naturals,  or  flats  along  with  the  figures. 
The  term  is  often  used  in  a  wide  sense  as 
equivalent  to  the  science  of  harmony,  mid 
si'im-tiiueseven  to  musical  science— unsafe 
nnt  to  be  recommended,  as  it  tends  to  con- 
fusion.— Thorough  framing,  an  old  term  for 
tin-  framing  of  doors  and  windows. 
Thorough  t  (thur'o),  prep.  1.  From  side  to 
side,  or  from  end  to  end;  through. 

Mark  Antony  will  follow 
Thorough  the  li.-izards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  all  true  faith.  5/M*. 

2.  By  means  of.  See  THROUGH. 
Thorough  (thur'o),  n.  1.  An  interfurrow 
between  two  ridges;  a  channel  for  water. 
[Provincial.]— 2.  In  British  hist,  a  word  used 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Wentworth, 
earl  of  Stratford,  in  his  confidential  corre- 
spondence. He  employed  it  to  express  the 
scheme  he  meditated  for  subverting  the 
liberties  of  his  countrymen  and  making 
Charles  an  absolute  monarch. 

The  system  which  Laud  was  longing  t«  pursue  in 
Fnt;l.-in<i,  And  which  Stratford  approved,  is  frequently 
hinted  at  by  the  word  Thorough.  Hallam. 

Thorough  t  (thur'o),  adv.     1.  Thoroughly. 

Chaucer.  — 2.  Through.    '  Who  half  thorough 

gives  o'er.'    Shak. 
Thorough-base  (thur'6-bas),  n.    See  under 

THOROUGH,  a. 
Thorough-brace  (thur'o-bras),  n.  A  leather 

thong  supplying  the  place  of  a  spring  in  a 

carriage. 
Thorough  -  bred  (thur'o-bred),  a.    1.  Of 

pure  or  unmixed  breed,  stock,  or  race;  bred 

from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the  purest  or  best 

blood;  as,  a  thorough-bred  horse. 

The  young  gentlemen  canter  up  on  thorough-bred 

hacks,  spatterdashed  to  the  knee.         Thackeray. 

Hence  — 2.  Having  the  qualities  character- 
istic of  pure  breeding;  high-spirited;  mettle- 
some; elegant  or  graceful  in  form  or  bear- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Thorough  -  bred  (thur'o  bred),  n.  An  ani- 
mal, especially  a  horse,  of  pure  bleed,  stock, 
or  race. 

Thoroughfare  (thur'o-far),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thurh- 
So.ru,  a  passage  right  through.  See  THOR- 
OUGH and  FARE.  ]  1.  A  passage  through ;  a 
passage  from  one  street  or  opening  to  an- 
other; an  unobstructed  way;  especially,  an 
unobstructed  road  or  street  for  public  traffic. 
'The  barren-beaten  thoroughfare.'  Tenny- 
son.— 2.  Power  of  passing;  passage.  'One 
continent  of  easy  thoroughfare.'  Milton. 
[Rare.] 

Thorough-going  (tlmr'o-go-ing),  a.  Going 
through,  or  to  the  end  or  bottom;  going 
or  ready  to  go  all  lengths ;  extreme ;  as,  a 
thorough-going  partisan  or  scheme. 

So  warmly,  indeed,  did  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  half  Jacobites  express  their  approbation 
of  the  policy  of  the  government,  that  the  thorough- 
going Jacobites  were  much  disgusted.  Macaulay. 
Thorough-lighted(thur'o-lit-ed),a.  Lighted 
so  that  the  light  passes  right  through :  ap- 
plied to  a  room  or  building  which  has  win- 
dows on  opposite  sides,  the  light  not  being 
intercepted  by  partitions. 
Thoroughly  (tlmr'6-li),  adv.  In  a  thorough 
manner;  fully;  entirely;  completely.  'Al- 
most thoroughly  persuaded.'  Shak.  'To 
look  into  this  business  thoroughly.'  Shak. 

We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries  who  are 
thoroughly  wicked.  Drytien. 

Thoroughness  (thur'6-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  thorough;  completeness; 
perfectness. 

The  Venetians  were  pushing  forward  their  own 
preparations  with  their  wonted  alacrity — indeed  with 
more  alacrity  than  thoroughness.  Prescott. 

Thorough-paced  (thur'o-prist),  a.  Lit.  per 
fectly  trained  to  go  through  all  the  paces 
of  a  well-trained  horse ;  hence,  perfect  or 
complete;  going  all  lengths;  thorough-go- 
ing; downright;  consummate ;  as,  a  thorough- 
paced Tory. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  test  clause,  the 
ablest  of  those  who  were  reckoned  the  most  stand 
and  thorough-faced  Whigs  fell  off  at  the  first  memior 
of  it.  Smfl. 

Thorough -pin  (thur'6-pin),  n.  A  disease 
in  horses  which  consists  of  enlarged  mucous 
capsules  growing  on  each  side  of  the  hocks 
giving  somewhat  the  appearance  as  if  a  pin 
were  thrust  through. 


Thorough-sped  t  (thur'6-sped),  a.  Fully  ac- 
complished; thorough-paced.  'Ovathonugh- 

sped  republic  of  Whigs.'    Sv-ift. 
Thorough-stitCht(thur'6-sticll),<idt>.  Fully; 
completely;  going  the  whole  length  of  any 
business.      'Perseverance  alone  can   curry 
us  thorough-stitch.'    Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Many  believe  the  bold  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  .  .  . 
who  went  tliorougli-stitch  in  that  tribunal,  stands  fair 
for  that  office.  Evelyn. 

?horough-wax  (thnr'6-waks\  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  I'.iipk-nruin.  the  11.  rotundi- 
fvliiim.  Called  also  Uare's-ear.  SeeHARE's- 

EAR. 

Thorough- wort  (thur'o-wert),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  composite  plant,  the  Eupato- 
rium  perfoliatum,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, valued  for  its  medicinal  uses.  It  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Bone-set.  See 

EUPATORIUM. 

rhorowt  (thur'o),  a.  1.  Thorough ;  passing 
through. 

He  hoped  a  fhoro7i'  passage  to  be  that  way, 

Hackluyt. 

2.  Thorough;  perfect;  complete. 
Thorowt  (thur'o),  ifi-ep.     Through.     'Chris- 
tian resolution,  that  saileth,  in  the  fraile 
barke  of  the  flesh,  thorow  the  waves  of  the 
world. '    Bacon. 

Thorowt  (thur'o),  adv.     Through. 
The  future  hides  in  it 

Gladness  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thoroiv, 

Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us. — onward.  Carlyie. 

Thorow-waxt  (thur'o-waks),  n.  Same  as 
Tliurough-wax. 

Thorp,  Thorpe  (thorp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thorp, 
O.Sax.  thorp,  tharp,  Icel.  thorp,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
torp,  D.  dorp,  G.  dorf,  a  village,  a  hamlet,  a 
group  of  houses.  Vigfusson  regards  this 
word  as  having  been  originally  applied  to 
the  cottagesof  the  poorer  peasantry  crowded 
together  in  a  hamlet,  instead  of  each  house 
standing  in  its  own  inclosure,  the  etymolo- 
gical sense  being  a  crowd  or  throng,  as  seen 
in  L.  turba,  a  crowd,  of  which  word  this  is 
the  Teutonic  equivalent.  ]  A  group  of  houses 
standing  together  in  the  country;  a  hamlet; 
a  village:  used  chiefly  in  place-names,  and 
names  of  persons  derived  from  places ;  as, 
AKAorp,  Copmans*/iorpe.  Thorpe  as  a  ter- 
mination of  place-names  is  very  common  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Within  a  little  thorp  I  staid  at  last.        Fair/ax 
But  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe,  and  spire, 
Came  crowing  over  Thames.  Tennyson. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges.     Tennyson. 

Thos,  ThOUS  (thos,  tho'us),  n.  [Gr.  thos,  a 
jackal.  ]  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  doga 
intermediate  between  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and 
the  jackal,  of  all  of  whose  natures  it  some- 
what partakes.  These  dogs  are  larger  than 


Thous  Dog  of  Senegal. 

a  jackal;  they  do  not  burrow,  and  are 
marked  on  the  back  by  black  and  white 
colours,  the  rest  of  the  fur  being  in  general 
ochrey  buff.  Among  the  different  species 
are  the  Thous  anthus  or  Canis  anthus  (the 
wild  dog  of  Egypt),  T.  variegatus  (Nubian 
thous),  T.  inesomelds  (Cape  jackal),  T.  sene- 
galensis  (Senegal  thous  or  jackal),  &c. 
Those  (THOZ),  a,  and pron.  [O.K.  thas,  thos, 
A.  Sax.  thds,  these,  pi.  of  thes,  this.  Those 
is  therefore  historically  the  plural  of  this, 
representing  A.  Sax.  thds,  and  is  virtually 
another  form  of  these.  The  old  plural  of 
that  was  tho,  A.  Sax.  thd.]  Plural  of  that; 
as,  those  men ;  those  temples.  When  those 
and  these  are  used  as  expressive  of  contra- 
distinction those  refers  to  the  things  first 
mentioned  as  these  does  to  the  last  men- 
tioned. See  THESE. 


Thoth,  from  a  bronze  in  the 
British  Museum. 


Thoth  (thoth),  /(.  An  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Gret-ks  considered  to  be  identical 
with  Hermes  or  Mercury.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  inventor 
of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and 
especially  of 
speech  and  hier- 
oglyphics  or  let- 
ters. He  is  re- 
presented as  a 
human  flinire 
with  the  head  of 
u  lamb  or  ibis. 
Thou  (THOU), 
pron. ;  in  the 
obj.  and  dat. 
thee,  pi.  ye  or 
you.  [A.Sax.Mfl, 
genit.  thin,  dat. 
tM,  ace.  thec, 
the,  nom.  pi.  gtt 
genit.  e  (5iwr.dat. 
ef)W,  ace.  eowic, 
e6w;  there  was 
also  a  dual  in 
Anglo  -  Saxon, 
viz.  git,  ye  two, 
incer,  of  you 
two,  dat.  inc. 
ace.  incit,  inc; 
Tcel.  and  Goth,  thfi,  D.  Dan.  and  G.  du.  Cog. 
Gr.  m,  Doric  tu,  L.  tit,  Skr.  tvam,  Slav,  tl, 
\V.  ti,  Gael,  tu,  thou.  The  stem  in  its  ear- 
liest form  was  tva.  (See  also  THEE,  THINE, 
You.)  The  use  of  the  plural  yon  for  the 
singular  was  well  established  by  the  time 
of  Chaucer.]  The  second  personal  pronoun 
in  the  singular  number:  used  to  indicate 
the  person  spoken  to ;  thyself.  In  ordi- 
nary language  the  plural  form  you  is  now 
universally  substituted,  thou  being  used  in 
the  poetical  or  solemn  style,  as  also  among 
the  Friends  or  Quakers. 

Art  then  he  that  should  come?      Mat.  xi.  3. 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.  Ps.  xxiii.  4, 
Thou,  as  in  Shakspete's  time,  was  (i)  the  pronoun 
of  affection  towards  friends,  (7)  of  good-humoured  su- 
periority to  servants,  and  (3)  of  contempt  or  anger  to 
strangers.     It  had,  however,  already  fallen   some- 
what into  disuse,  and  being  regarded  as  archaic,  was 
naturally  adooted  (4)  in  the  higher  poetic  style  and 
in  the  language  of  solemn  prayer.       E.  A.  Abbott. 

It  is  often  emphatically  repeated  in  phrases 
expressive  of  reproach,  contempt,  scorn, 
anger,  and  the  like;  as,  'Thou  drunkard 
thou;'  '  Thov  dissembler  thou; '  '  Thou  thing 
of  no  bowels  thou.'  Shak. 
Thou  (THOU),  v.t.  To  address  wfth  the  pro- 
noun thou;  to  use  the  thou  of  a  superior  to. 
See  extract  in  above  article. 

If  thou  (hottest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss. 
Shafc. 

Thou  (THou),  v.i.  To  use  thou  and  thee  in 
discourse. 

Though (TH6),conj.  [Q.E.thoh,tho(jh,thowgh. 
&c.,  A.  Sax.  thedh;  Icel.  thd,  0.  Sax.  and 
O.G.  thoh,  Mod.  G.  docfc.Goth.  thauh, though. 
From  the  demonstrative  stem  seen  in  that, 
the.]  Granting,  admitting,  or  allowing  it  to 
be  the  fact  that;  even  were  it  the  case  that; 
if ;  notwithstanding  that. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor      .  .  thou  shall  re- 
lieve him;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger. 

Lev.  xxv.  35. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

Job  xiii.  15. 
Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.  Milton. 

— As  though,  as  if. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it  was  as 
though  it  budded.  Gen.  3d.  10. 

—  What  though,  elliptically  for  what  though 
the  fact  or  case  is  so  =  what  does  that  mat- 
ter? what  does  it  signify?  need  I  (we,  you. 
&c.)  care  about  that?    'But  what  though! 
courage ! '    Shak. 

I  keep  but  three  men,     .     but  w hat  though  1  yet 
I  live  like  a  gentleman  born.  Sha*. 

—  While,  Though.     See  WHILE.—  Although, 
Though.   See  ALTHOUGH. 

Though  (THO),  adv.  Notwithstanding  this 
or  that;  however;  for  all  that.  '  My  legs  are 
longer  though  to  run  away.'  'Would  Ka- 
therine  had  never  seen  him,  though!'  Shak. 

A  good  cause  would  do  well  though.      Drytteti. 

Thought  (that),  pret.  and  pp.  of  think. 

Thought  (that),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thoht,  gethoht, 
thedht,  from  thencan,  to  think,  pret.  thohte, 
pp  gethoht;  Icel.  thotti,  O.G.  geddht.  See 
THINK.]  1.  The  act  of  thinking;  the  exer- 
cise or  operation  of  the  mind  in  any  way  ex- 
cept sense  and  perception. 

Thought  proper,  as  distinguished  from  other  facts 
of  consciousness,  may  be  adequately  described  as 


ch.cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g.^o;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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the  act  of  knowing  or  judging  of  things  by  means  o 
concepts.  Dean  Mansel. 

This  (faculty)  to  which  I  give  the  name  of  tht 
'  elaboration  faculty,'  the  faculty  of  relations  or  com 
pansons.  constitutes  what  is  properly  denominate* 
thought.  Sir  tr.  Hamilton. 

2.  That  which  is  thought;  idea;  conception 
as,  (a)  a  judgment ;  an  opinion ;  a  conclu 
sion. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act.   Shak 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thoughts 

Pope. 

Who  with  tame  cowardice  familiar  grown. 
Would  hear  my  thoughts,  but  fear  to  speak  their  own 
Churchill. 

(6)  That  which  springs  from,  originates  in 
or  is  produced  by  the  imagination;  a  crea- 
tion of  the  mind  having  distinct  existence 
from  the  mind  that  created  it;  a  fancy;  a 
conceit.  '  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn.'  Gray. 

Thoughts  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me  thai 
my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  reject.          Drydcn, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wordsworth. 

3.  Serious  consideration ;  deliberation ;  re- 
flection. 

Pride,  of  all  others,  the  most  dangerous  fault, 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  ol  thought, 

4.  Intention;  design;  purpose. 

AH  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil.    Ps.  Ivi.  5. 

5.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks;  si- 
lent contemplation;  deep  cogitation,  medi- 
tation, or  study;  as,  lost  in  thought. 

Sir  Bedivere  .  .  .  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought. 

Tennyson. 

6.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking;  the 
mental  faculty;  the  mind. 

How  far  thou  dost  excel 

No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. 
ShaJk. 

For  our  instruction  to  impart 
Things  above  earthly  thought.  Milton. 

1.  Anxious,  brooding  care;  deep  concern  or 

trouble;  solicitude. 

Wed  me,  or  else  I  die  for  thought.      Skeltoi 
He  so  plagued  and  vexed  his  father  with  injurious 
indignities  that  the  old  man  for  very  thought  and 
grief  of  heart  pined  away  and  died.  Holland. 

Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or 
what  ye  shall  drink.  Mat.  vi.  25. 

8.  A  thought,  a  small  degree  or  quantity;  as, 
a  thought  hotter  or  larger.  [Colloq.] 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  sym- 
raetrians  would  allow.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

My  giddiness  seized  me,  and  though  I  now  totter, 
yet  I  think  I^am  a  thought  better.  S7i>>ft. 

— Second  thoughts,  maturer  reflection;  after- 
consideration;  as,  on  second  thoughts  I  pre- 
fer going  to-morrow. 

Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best ! 
Not  first,  or  third,  which  are  a  riper  fruit? 

STN.  Idea,  conception,  imagination,  notion, 
fancy,  conceit,  supposition,  judgment,  opin- 
ion, conclusion,  reflection,  consideration, 
meditation,  contemplation,  cogitation,  de- 
liberation. 

Thoughted  (that'ed),  a.  Having  thoughts: 
chiefly  in  composition;  as,  szd-thoughted. 

Thoughtent  (that'en).  1.  Pret  pi.  of  think. 
Chaucer.—  2.  A  participial  form;  having 
thoughts:  thinking.  Shak. 

Thoughtful  (that'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  thought; 
full  of  reflection;  contemplative;  employed 
in  meditation. 

On  those  he  mused  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 
Dryden. 

2.  Attentive;  careful;  having  the  mind  di- 
rected to  an  object.  'Thoughtful  of  thy 
gain,  not  of  my  own.'  J.  Philips.—^.  Pro- 
moting serious  thought;  favourable  to  mus- 
ing or  meditation. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades. 
Pope. 

4.  Full  of  anxiety  or  care;  anxious;  solici- 
tous. 

Around  her  crowd  distrust  and  doubt  and  fear, 
And  thoughtful  foresight  and  tormenting  care 
Prior, 

STN.  Contemplative,  meditative,  reflective, 
attentive,  careful,  considerate,  deliberate, 
wary,  circumspect,  discreet. 

Thoughtfully(that'ful-li),adtj.  Inathought- 
ful  manner;  with  thought  or  consideration; 
with  solicitude. 

Thoughtfulness  (that'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  thoughtful;  deep  medi- 
tation ;  serious  attention ;  anxiety ;  solici- 
tude. 

Thoughtless  (that'les),  a.     1.  Free  from 
thought  or  care;  having  no  thought;  heed- 
less; careless;  negligent.— 2.  Stupid;  dull. 
Thoughtless:  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain. 
Dryden. 


Thoughtlessly  (that'les-li),  adv.  In  a 
thoughtless  manner;  without  thought;  care- 
lessly; stupidly. 

In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  live.  Garth. 

Thoughtlessness  (tlmt'les-nesXn.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  thoughtless;  want  of 
thought ;  heedlessuess ;  carelessness ;  inat- 
tention. 

What  is  called  absence  is  a  thoughtlessness  and 
want  of  attention  about  what  is  doing.  Chesterfield. 

Thoughtsick  (that'sik),  a.  Uneasy  with  re- 
flection. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow 

With  trustful  visage ;  and.  as  'gainst  the  doom. 
Is  thoitghtsick  at  the  act.  Shak. 

Thousand  (thou'zand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thu-send 
O.Sax.  thtfsundig,  Icel.  thusundi,  thus-hund 
thus-hundrath,  Dan.  tusindc,  D.  tuystnd 
Goth,  th&tundi,  G.  tausend.  The  word  is 
common  also  to  the  Slavonic  languages,  bul 
no  cog.  forms  are  found  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanskrit.  The  latter  part  of  the  wore 
is  evidently  =hundred.  The  first  is  generally 
regarded  as  =  fen;  but  Vigfusson  connects 
it  with  Icel.  thysja,  to  rush,  thyss,  tumult 
from  a  crowd,  regarding  the  whole  word  as 
equivalent  to  swarm  of  hundreds.]  1.  The 
number  of  ten  hundred;  hence,  indefinitely, 
a  great  number. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thou 
sand  at  thy  right  hand.  Ps.  xci.  7. 

This  word,  like  hundred,  million,  &c.,  as- 
sumes a  plural  termination  when  not  pre- 
ceded by  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective,  as 
in  the  above  passage—'  ten  thousand.' 

How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  the 
affairs  of  the  public  whom  God  nor  men  never  quali- 
fied for  such  judgment !  H'atts. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  ten 
hundred,  as  M,  1000. 

Thousand  (thou'zand),  a.  1.  Denoting  the 
number  of  ten  hundred.— 2.  Proverbially, 
denoting  a  great  number  indefinitely;  as,  it 
is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  you  suc- 
ceed. 

Thousandfold  (thou'zand-fold),  a.  Multi- 
plied by  a  thousand. 

Thousandth  (thousandth),  a.  1.  Xext  after 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth:  the  or- 
dinal of  thousand;  as,  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  thing.— 2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of 
a  thousand  equal  parts  into  which  anything 
is  divided.  Hence— 3.  Occurring  as  or  being 
one  of  a  very  great  number;  as,  to  do  a  thing 
for  the  thousandth  time. 

Thousandth  (thousandth),  n.  The  thou- 
sandth part  of  anything;  as,  two  thou- 
sandths of  a  tax. 

Thowel,  Thowl  (thol),  n.  [See  THOLE.] 
A  pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  to 
keep  the  oar  in  the  rowlock  when  used  in 
rowing.  Also  written  Thowle  and  Thole. 
See  THOLE. 

ThOWless  (thoules),  a.  [That  is,  thewlesx, 
wanting  thews.  ]  Slack ;  inactive ;  lazy. 
[Scotch.] 

Thracian  ( thra'shan ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Thrace  or  Thracia,  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  had  the  lower  Danube  for 
its  northern  boundary.  '  The  Thracian 
singer'  (  =  Orpheus).  Shak. 

Thracian  (thra'shan),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Thrace. 

Thrackt  (thrak),  v.t.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  thrcec, 
thracu,  force,  strength,  brunt;  or  W.  trechu, 
to  overpower.]  To  load  or  burden. 

Certainly  we  shall  one  day  find  that  the  strait  gate 
is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to  come  bustling  in, 
thracked  with  great  possessions  and  greater  corrup- 
tions. South. 

Thrack-scat  ( thrak'skat ),  n.  In  mining, 
metal  remaining  in  the  mine. 

Thraldom  (thral'dom),  n.  [See  THRALL.] 
The  state  of  being  a  thrall ;  slavery ;  bond- 
age ;  a  state  of  servitude ;  as,  the  Greeks 
lived  in  thraldom  under  the  Turks  nearly 
400  years. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live.    Dryden. 

Thrall  (thral),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thrcel,  Icel.  thrcell, 
Sw.  trdl,  Dan.  trcel,  a  serf,  a  slave.  Accord- 
ing to  Trench  '  thraU  and  thraldom  descend 
to  us  from  a  period  when  it  was  the  custom 
to  thrill  or  drill  the  ear  of  a  slave  in  token 
of  servitude/  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful.  ] 

1.  A  slave;  a  bondman. 

Gurth  born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  has  been 
greatly  pitied  by  Dryasdust  and  others.  Carlyte. 

2.  Slavery;  bondage. 

For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall.         Tennyson. 

3.  A  shelf  or  stand ;  a  stand  for  barrels. 
George  Eliot.     [Provincial  English.] 


Thrallf  (thral),  v.t.     To  deprive  of  liberty; 
to  enslave;  to  enthrall. 
Thrall  t  (thral),  a.     Bond;  subject. 

Greatest  kings 
Are  thrall  to  change  as  well  as  weaker  things. 

Thrall-like  (thral'llk),  a.  Like  or  ofaarae- 
teristie  of  a  thrall;  slavish.  'Servile  and 
thrall-like  tear.'  Milton. 

Thrang  (tlirans),  a.  [E.  throng.}  Crowded; 
much  occupied;  busy;  intimate;  familiar 
[.Scotch.] 

Thranite  (thra'mt),  n.  [Gr.  thramtt*.  from 
thranon,  a  bench,  a  form,  especially  the  top- 
most bench  in  a  trireme.]  In  Greek  antitj. 
one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  three  classes  of 
rowers  in  an  Athenian  trireme 

Thrap  (thrapX  v.t.  [Comp.  Prov.  E  f raped 
drawn  or  fixed  tight.  fJaltiiceil.]  A'aut.  to 
bind  on;  to  fasten  round. 

The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  some 
tune  been  secured  by  cables,  which  were  served  or 
thrapped  round  it.  Southey. 

Thrapple  (thrap'l),  n.  [See  THROPPLE.] 
The  windpipe;  the  throttle;  the  thropple. 

Thrasaetus  (thra-sa'e-tus),  n.  [Gr.  thrast/s, 
bold,  and  aetoK,  an  eagle.]  The  name  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  harpy-eagle  or  crested- 
eagle  (T.  harpyia)ot  South  America  belongs. 
The  characteristic  features  are  the  civ^t 
(which  lies  flat  unless  when  the  bird  is 
roused),  the  strength  of  the  feet  and  length 
of  the  claws,  and  the  thickness  of  the  bones, 
the  whole  framework  of  the  bird  being  ex- 
ceedingly powerful.  The  harpy-eagle  lives 
in  thick  forests  and  preys  on  sloths,  deer,  &c. 

Thrash,  Thresh  (thrash,  thresh),  v.t.  [A.Sax. 
thrcscan,  therscan,  thri*c(in,tQ  thrash  (com), 
to  beat;  Goth,  thriskan,  Icel.  threskja,  Sw. 
troaka,  Dan.  tdrske,  D.  dorsken,  O.H.G.  dreg- 
can,  Mod.  G.  dreschen;  by  some  connected 
with  the  root  of  L.  tero,  G.  teiro,  to  rub,  to 
bruise,  &c.]  1.  To  beat  out  or  separate  the 
grain  or  seeds  from  by  means  of  a  flail  or 
thrashing-machine,  or  by  treading  with 
oxen ;  as,  to  thrash  wheat,  rye,  or  oats. 

First  thrash  the  corn  then  after  burn  the  straw. 

And  his  son  Gideon  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine- 
press to  hide  it  from  the  Mtdianites.  Judg.  vi.  n, 

2.  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip ;  to 
drub. 

Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass :  thou  art  here  but  to 
thrash  Trojans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  among 
those  of  any  wit  like  a  barbarian  slave.  Shak. 

Thrash,  Thresh  (thrash,  thresh),  v.i.  i.  To 
practise  thrashing ;  to  drive  out  grain  from 
straw;  as,  a  man  who  thrasher  well.— 2.  To 
labour;  to  drudge;  to  toil;  to  beat  about. 

I  rather  would  be  Maevius,  thresh  for  rhymes, 
Like  his  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times 

Dryden. 

Thrashel,  Thrashle  (thrash'1),  n.  An  in- 
strument to  thrash  with;  a  flail.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Thrasher,  Thresher  (thrash'er,  thresh'er), 
n.  1.  One  who  thrashes  grain. — 2.  A  species 
of  shark,  the  Alopias  or  Alopecias  vulpes, 
or  sea-fox,  called  the  thrasher  from  its  using 
its  tail-fin,  which  is  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  whole  body,  as  a  weapon  of  attack. 
See  SEA-FOX. — Brown  thrasher,an  American 
singing  bird  of  the  thrush  family, the  Turdus 
or  Ha-rporkynchufs  rufus. 

Thrashing.'Threshing  (thrashing,  thresh'- 
ing),  n.  1.  The  operation  by  which  grain  is 
separated  from  the  straw.  This  operation 
is  performed  in  various  ways,  as  by  the  feet 
of  animals,  by  a  flail,  or  by  a  thrashing- 
machine.  The  first  mode  was  that  employed 
in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  still  prac- 
tised in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Persia 
and  India.  Oxen  were  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose,  either  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  a  kind  of  roller  studded  with 
iron  knots,  which  the  oxen  dragged  over 
the  corn-sheaves,  which  latter  were  spread 
on  a  circular  floor  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
the  ends  containing  the  grain  being  placed 
towards  the  centre.  Thrashing  by  the  flail 
is  still  practised  in  various  parts  of  this  and 
other  countries,  but  thrashing-machines 
have  been  very  extensively  introduced, 
which  effect  a  great  saving  in  time  and  la- 
bour to  the  farmer.— 2.  A  sound  drubbing. 

Thrashing-floor  (thrash'ing-flor),  n.  A  floor 
or  area  on  which  grain  is  beaten  out.  In 
eastern  countries,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
thrashing-floors  were  in  the  open  air;  but 
in  colder  and  moister  climates,  such  as  ours, 
such  floors  must  be  under  cover,  as  in  a 
barn. 

Thrashing  -  machine,  Thrashing  -  mill 
(thrash'ing-ma-shen,  thrash'ing-mil),  n.  A 
machine  for  separating  grain,  as  wheat, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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oats,  barley,  &c.,  from  the  straw;  anil  in 
which  the  moving  power  is  that  of  horses, 
oxen,  wind,  water,  or  steam.  The  tnrash- 
iiv-mat'liine  was  invented  in  Scotland  in 
inS  by  Michael  Stirling,  a  farmer  in  Perth- 
shire; it  was  afterwards  improved  by  Andrew 


Section  of  Scotch  Thrashing-machine. 

Meikle,  a  millwright  in  East  Lothian,  about 
the  year  1776.  Since  that  time  it  has  under- 
gone various  other  improvements.  The  cut 
shows  in  section  a  machine  of  this  kind  as 
at  present  constructed.  The  principal  fea- 
ture is  the  three  rotatory  drums  or  cylinders, 
which  receive  motion  from  a  water-wheel, 
or  from  horse  or  steam  power.  The  first  drum 
which  comes  into  operation  has  projecting 
ribs  called  beaters  on  its  outer  surface, 
parallel  to  its  axis.  This  drum  receives  a 
very  rapid  motion  on  its  axis.  The  sheaves 
of  corn  are  first  spread  out  on  a  slanting 
table,  and  are  then  drawn  in  with  the  ears 
foremost  between  two  feeding  rollers  with 
parallel  grooves.  The  beaters  of  the  drum 
act  on  the  straw  as  it  passes  through  the 
rollers,  and  beat  out  the  grain.  The  thrashed 
straw  is  then  carried  forward  to  two  succes- 
sive drums  or  shakers,  which,  being  armed 
with  numerous  spikes,  lift  up  and  shake 
the  straw  so  as  to  free  it  entirely  from  the 
loose  grain  lodged  in  it.  The  grain  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  grated  floor,  and  is  gener- 
•  ally  conducted  to  a  winnowing-machine  con- 
nected by  gearing  with  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine itself,  by  which  means  the  grain  is 
separated  from  the  chaff.  Improved  ma- 
chines on  the  same  principle,  many  of  them 
portable,  are  extensively  used  in  England 
and  America,  those  of  the  latter  country 
being  in  particular  very  light  and  effective. 
The  portable  steam  thrashing-machine  now 
common  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  has  no  feeding-rollers,  the  corn 
being  fed  direct  to  the  first  drum,  which 
revolves  at  a  very  high  speed  and  separates 
the  grain  by  rubbing  against  a  grating  fitted 
around  the  drum  rather  than  by  direct 
beating.  It  gets  through  far  more  work 
than  the  ordinary  stationary  mill.  With  a 
portable  engine  the  machine  can  be  moved 
from  field  to  field,  and  also  from  farm  to 
farm,  thus  being  capable  of  performing  the 
thrashing-work  of  a  wide  district  for  the 
whole  season.  Tbe  owner,  by  hiring  it  out, 
can  therefore  soon  recoup  himself  for  the 
high  price  of  this  machine  as  compared  with 
the  fixed  mill. 

Thrasonical  ( thra  -  son 'ik-al),  a.  [From 
Thraso  a  boaster  in  old  comedy.)  1.  Given 
to  bragging;  boasting.— 2.  Implying  osten- 
tatious display;  boastful.  '  Caesar's  thrason- 
ical brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame." 

Thrasonically  ( thra-son'ik-al-li ),  ado.  In 
a  thrasonical  manner;  boastingly.  Johnson. 

Thraste.t  pret.    Thrust.     Chaucer. 

Thratch  (thrach),  t>.i.  [Perhaps  softened 
from  A  Sax.  thrcec,  thracu,  force,  from  idea 
of  straining.]  To  gasp  convulsively,  as  one 
does  in  the  agonies  of  death.  [Scotch.] 

ThratCh  (thrach),  n.  The  oppressed  and 
violent  respiration  of  one  in  the  last  agonies. 
(Scotch.] 

Thrave  (thrav),  n.  [Icel.  threft,  a  thrave, 
a  number  of  sheaves;  Dan.  tram,  a  score 
ol  sheaves.]  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
1.  Twenty-four  sheaves  of  grain  set  up  in 
the  field,  and  forming  two  stooks  or  shocks 
of  twelve  sheaves  each.  Also  written 
Threane.  —  2.  The  number  of  two  dozen; 
hence,  an  indefinite  number;  a  pretty  large 
number. 

He  sends  forth  thra-ves  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 
Kp.  Hall. 

Thra  vet  (thrav),  n.     A  drove:  a  herd. 
Thraw  (thra),  v.t.     [A.  Sax.   thrAwan,  to 

throw,  to  twist.    See  THROW.]    To  twist; 

to  wrench;  to  distort;  to  wrest.    [Scotch.] 


Thraw  (thra),  tu.     [Scotch.]     1.  To  cast; 

t.i  warp.— 2.  To  twist  from  agony. 
Thraw  (thra),  n.    [Scotch.]    1.  A  twist;  a 

distortion;  a  wrench. —2.  A  pang;  a  throe. 

—  Dead  thraw,  the  death  throes;  last  agonies: 

the    term   is  also  applied    to  any  object 

neither  dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

NT  H'.  ,S<'«M. — Heads  and  thraw.l,  lying  side 

by  side ;  the  feet  of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the 

other. 
Thraward,  Thrawart  (thra'ward,  tln-.V- 

u  ;irt ),  it.     r'ruward  ;   perverse  ;  backward  ; 

lvlllrt:Ult.      [Srntrll.] 

Thraw-crook  (thra'krok),  n.  An  imple- 
ment with  a  crooked  head  used  for  twisting 
straw-ropes,  &c.  [Scotch.] 

Thrawin,Thrawn(thra'in,  thranXp.  and  a. 
Distorted ;  having  the  appearance  of  ill-hu- 
mour; cross-grained;  of  a  perverse  humour. 
[Scotch.] 

Thread  (thred),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thrtrd,  lit.  what 
is  twisted,  from  stem  of  thrAwan.  to  wind, 
to  twist,  to  throw  (as  to  throw  silk);  Icel. 
thrditr.  Dan.  traad,  D.  draad,  G.  dralit. 
wire,  thread.  See  THROW  ]  1.  In  a  general 
sense,  the  filaments  of  fibrous  nbatancel, 
such  as  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  wool,  spun  out 
to  considerable  length,  the  common  name 
of  such  filaments  being  yarn.  In  a  specific 
sense,  thread  is  a  compound  cord  consisting 
of  two  or  more  yarns,  or  simple  spun  threads, 
firmly  united  together  by  twisting.  The 
twisting  together  of  the  different  strands  or 
yarns  to  form  a  thread  is  effected  by  a  thread- 
frame  or  doubling  and  twisting  mill,  which 
accomplishes  the  purpose  by  the  action  of 
bobbins  and  flyers.  It  is  used  in  some  spe- 
cies of  weaving,  but  its  principal  use  is  for 
sewing.  Hence— 2.  Used  as  an  emblem  of 
life,  as  being  spun  and  cut  by  the  Fates. 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.  MML 

3.  In  mining,  a  slight  vein  of  ore  passing  off 
from  the  main  vein  into  the  rock. —4.  A 
fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of  any 
kind;  as,  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of  any 
fibrous  substance,  as  of  bark,  a  fine  fila- 
ment or  line  of  gold  or  silver,  a  filament 
of  melted  glass,  &c.  —  5.t  Distinguishing 
property;  quality;  fineness.  'A  neat  cour- 
tier, of  a  most  elegant  thread.'  B.  Jonson. 
6.  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or 
tenor;  as,  the  thread  of  a  discourse.— 7.  The 
prominent  spiral  part  of  a  screw.— 8.  The 
central  line  of  a  stream  or  watercourse. 
Bouvier.—  9.  A  yarn  measure,  containing  in 
cotton  yarn  54  inches,  in  linen  yarn  90  inches, 
and  in  worsted  yarn  35  inches.  Simmonds. 
—Air  threads,  the  fine  white  filaments 
which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, the  production  of  spiders;  gossamer.— 
Thread  and  thrum,  the  good  and  bad  to- 
gether: an  expression  borrowed  from  weav- 
ing, the  thread  being  the  substance  of  the 
warp,  and  the  thrum  the  end  of  the  warp 
by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  loom. 

O  fates!  come,  come: 

Cut  thread and  thrum.  Shak. 

Thread  (thred),  v.t.  1.  To  pass  a  thread 
through  the  eye  or  aperture  of;  as,  to 
thread  a  needle;  to  thread  beads.— 2.  To  pass 
or  pierce  through,  as  through  a  narrow  way 
or  channel,  or  through  anything  interwoven 
or  intricate. 

They  would  not  thread  the  gates.        Sha*. 
Heavy  trading  ships,  threading  the  Bosphorns. 

Mitjord. 

With  echoing  feet  he  threaded 
The  secretest  walks  of  fame.         Tennyson. 

Threadbare  (thred'bar),  a.  1.  Worn  to  the 
naked  thread;  having  the  nap  worn  off;  as 
a  threadbare  coat;  threadbare  clothes. — 
2.  Worn  out;  trite;  hackneyed;  used  till  it 
has  lost  its  novelty  or  interest;  as,  a  thread- 
bare subject;  stale  topics  and  threadbare 
quotations. 

These  unreal  ways 

Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and  indeed 
Worn  threadbare.  Tennyson. 

Threadbarenesa  (thred'bar-nes'),  n.    The 

state  of  being  threadbare  or  trite.     'The 

sleekness  of  folly,  and  the  threadbareness  a 

wisdom.'    Henri/  Mackenzie. 
Thread-cell  (th'red'sel),  n.    See  NESIATO 

CYST,  CNID.«. 
Threaden  (thred'n),  a.     Hade  of  thread 

'Threaten  sails.'    Shak.     [Rare.] 
Threader  (thred'er), «.  One  who  threads;  a 

device  for  guiding  the  thread  into  the  eye 

of  a  needle. 
Threadiness  (thred'i-nes),  n.    The  state  o 

being  thready. 
Thread -lace  (thred'las),  n.    Lace  made  o 

linen  thread. 


Thread-needle  (thred'ue-dl), ».  A  game  in 
which  children  standin  arowholding hands, 
and  the  outer  one,  still  holding  the  one 
next,  runs  between  the  others.  Hatliicell. 
Called  also  Thread  the  Xeedle. 

Thread-paper  (thred'pS-per),  n.     Thin 
strips  of  paper  for  wrapping  up  skeins  of 
thread. 
What  is  become  of  my  wife's  thread  fafert  Stfrne. 

Thread  -  plant  ( thred'plant),  n.  A  plant 
whose  fibres  or  filaments  may  be  manufac- 
tured into  thread,  as  the  flax  and  cotton 
plants,  various  kinds  of  nettle  and  broom, 
the  stems  of  the  wild  hop,  swallow-wort,  &c. 
thread -worm  (thred'werm),  n.  A  term 
applied  by  some  zoologists  to  an  intestinal 
worm  of  the  order  Nematoda;  but  restricted 
by  most  writers  to  Oxyuris  vermicular  i*. 
which  frequently  occurs  in  great  numbers 
in  the  rectum  of  children  particularly,  ;in<! 
gives  rise  to  distressing  symptoms,  chief  of 
which  is  an  intolerable  itching. 

Thready  ( thred 'i),  a.  1.  Like  thread  or 
filaments;  filamentous;  fibrous.— 2.  Contain- 
ing .thread;  covered  with  thread.  'The 
thready  shuttle.'  Dyer. 

Threap  (threp),  ii.t.  [A.  Sax.  thmlpian,  to 
threap,  reprove,  afflict;  allied  to  Icel.  thre/a, 
to  wrangle  or  dispute  ;  probably  of  same 
stem  as  threat.]  To  assert  with  pertinacity, 
to  continue  to  assert  in  reply  to  denial;  as, 
will  ye  threap  that  down  my  throat?  [Scotch 
and  provincial  English.  ]  Spelled  also  Thrcep. 

Threap  (threp),  u.i.  [Scotch  and  provincial 
English..]  1.  To  aver  or  assert  with  per- 
tinacity; to  maintain  by  dint  of  assertion. 
Burns.—  2.  To  contend;  to  quarrel. 

It  is  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap. 

Percy  Reliq. 

3.  To  threaten. 

He  threapit  toseetheauld  hardened  blood-shedder. 
Sir  If.  Scatt. 

Threap  (threp),  n.  A  vehement  or  pertina- 
cious affirmation;  an  obstinate  decision  or 
determination.  [Provincial  English  or 
Scotch.]  SeeTHREEP. 

He  has  taken  a  th  reap  that  he  would  have  it  finished 
before  the  year  was  done.  Carlyle. 

Threasuret  (threzh'ur),  n.  Treasure.  Spen- 
ser. 

Threat  (thret),  n.  [A.  Sax.  threAt,  reproof, 
threat,  punishment;  Icel.  thrata,  a  wrangle 
or  quarrel;  thrteta,  Dan.  trcette,  to  wrangle, 
to  quarrel;  O.D.  droten,  to  threaten;  from 
stem  of  A.  Sax.  threotan,  to  tire,  weary, 
harass;  Goth,  thriutan,  O.H.G.  driuzan, 
Mod.  G.  (ver)drieszen,  to  vex,  annoy ;  comp. 
also  G.  drohen,  to  threaten.  Threap  is  pro- 
bably also  allied.]  A  menace;  denunciation 
of  ill  to  befall  some  one ;  declaration  of  an 
intention  or  determination  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment loss,  or  pain  on  another.  'Our 
Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom. '  Tenny- 
son. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.    Shalt. 

In  law,  any  menace  of  such  a  nature  and 
extent  as  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  person 
on  whom  it  operates,  and  to  take  away  from 
his  acts  that  free  voluntary  action  which 
alone  constitutes  consent. 

Threat  (thret),  v.t.  and  i.  To  threaten.  Shak. 
[Used  only  in  poetry.] 

Threaten  (thret'n),  v.t.  [O.E.  threatnen, 
thretncn,  a  later  form  with  inserted  »,  from 
A  Sax  threatian,  to  threaten,  to  reprove, 
to  terrify,  distress,  vex,  from  threat.  See 
THREAT  ]  1.  To  declare  an  intention  of 
doing  mischief  to  or  bringing  evil  on,  either 
in  case  of  something  being  done  or  not  done, 
or  without  any  such  proviso;  to  use  threats 
towards ;  to  menace ;  to  terrify  or  attempt 
to  terrify  by  menaces;  as,  to  threaten  a  per- 
son with  death  (with  being  used  before  the 
evil  announced). 

This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father, 

And  threatened  me  -with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 

If  1  departed  not  and  left  him  there.          Shat. 

2.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace. 

Let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak 
henceforth  to  no  man  in  his  name.  Acts  iv.  17. 

3  To  menace  by  action;  to  act  as  if  intend- 
ing to  injure;  as,  to  threaten  a  person  with 
a  weapon  (with  being  here  used  before  the 
instrument).— 4.  To  be  a  source  of  menace 

He  threatens  many  that  hath  injured  S^^ 

5.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  bringing 
something  evil  or  unpleasant  on ;  as,  the 
clouds  threaten  us  with  rain  or  a  storm.— 
6  To  announce  (evil)  as  about  to  happen  or 


ch,cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  3o; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sm<,;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  IWn;     w.  »ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  -See  KEr. 
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be  caused.  '  The  law  that  threatened  death. ' 
Shak. 

Our  last  light,  that  long 

Had  wink'd  and  threatend darkness,  flared  and  fell. 
Teltnjson. 

Often  followed  by  an  infinitive  clause. 
'  Hath  threatened  to  put  me  iuto  everlast 
injj  liberty.'  Shak. 

Threaten  (thret'ui,  v.i.  To  use  threats  or 
menaces. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command.  Shak 

Threatener  (thret'n-er),  n.  One  that  threat 
L-n.>;  a  niL-nacer. 

Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror.  Shu&. 

Threatening  (thret'n-ing),  a.  1.  Indicating 
a  threat  or  menace:  as,  a  threatening  look. 
2.  Indicating  something  impending;  as,  the 
weather  is  threatening ;  the  clouds  have  a 
threatening  aspect. — Threatening  letters,  as 
cognizable  in  criminal  courts,  are  of  various 
kinds :  (a)  letters  threatening  to  publish  a 
libel  with  a  view  to  extort  money.  (6)  Let- 
ters demanding  money  or  other  property 
with  menaces,  (c)  Letters  threatening  to 
accuse  any  person  of  a  crime,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  money,  (a)  Letters  threat- 
ening to  kill  or  murder  any  person.  The 
sender  of  such  letters  is  liable  to  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment. 

Threateningly  (thret'n-ing-li),  adv.  With 
a  threat  or  menace ;  in  a  threatening  man 
ner.  '  Threateningly  replies.'  Shak. 

Threatful  (thret'fui),  a.  Full  of  threats; 
having  a  menacing  appearance.  Spenser. 

Threatfully  (thret'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  threat- 
ful  manner;  with  many  threats.  Hood. 

Threatless  (thret'les),  a.  Without  threats; 
not  threatening.  Sylvester. 

Threave  (threv),  ?i.    Same  as  Throve. 

Three  (thre).  a.  [A  word  common  to  the 
Indo-European  languages.  A.  Sax.  thrl, 
threti,  genit.  threora,  dat.  thrim;  cog.  Goth. 
threis,  Icel.  thrir,  Dan.  tre,  D.  drie,  G.  drei, 
W.  Ir.  and  Gael,  tri,  Lith.  trys,  L.  tres, 
tria  (hence  It.  tre,  Sp.  tres,  Fr.  trois),  Gr. 
treis,  tria,  Skr.  tri.  Supposed  to  be  from  a 
root  tri,  tar,  to  go,  three  going  one  farther 
than  two.)  Two  and  one. 

1  offer  thee  three  things.        2  Sam.  xxiv.  12. 

Often  used  like  other  adjectives,  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers. 

(Abishai)  attained  not  unto  the  first  three. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  19. 

—  Three-times-three,  three  cheers  thrice  re- 
peated. 

Again,  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee    .    .    . 
The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-three. 

Tennyson. 

—Three  of  ten  forms  the  first  element  in  com- 
pounds, denoting  something  which  contains 
three  parts,  portions,  organs,  or  the  like ; 
as,  (Aree-capsuled,  three-celled,  three-cleft, 
three-edged,  three-nowered,  three- headed, 
tAree-lobed,  three -nerved,  three -netaled, 
three-pronged,  three-pointed,  tAree-ribbed, 
three-  seeded,  three-  sided,  three  -  stringed, 
three-toed,  three-valved,  and  the  like. 

Three  (thre),  n.  1.  The  number  which  con- 
sists of  two  and  one. — 2.  A  symbol  repre- 
senting three  units;  as,  3  or'iii.— Rule  of 
three,  in  arith.  see  PROPORTION,  7,  and 
KATIO. 

Three-aged  (thre'ajd),  a.  Living  during 
three  generations.  '  Three -aged  Nestor.' 
Creech. 

Three -coat  (thre'kot),  a.  Having  three 
coats:  (a)  in  plastering,  applied  to  work 
which  consists  of  pricking-up,  or  roughing- 
in,  floating,  and  a  finishing  coat.  (6)  In 
house-paintituj,  applied  to  work  when  three 
successive  layers  of  paint  are  required. 

Three-cornered  (thre'kor-nerd),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing three  corners  or  angles;  as,  a  three- 
cornered  hat.— 2.  In  bot.  having  three  pro- 
minent longitudinal  angles,  as  a  stem.  — 
Three-cortiered  constituency,  in  parliamen- 
tary elections,  a  constituency  in  which  there 
are  three  members,  for  only  two  of  whom 
each  voter  is  allowed  to  vote.  This  is  a 
device  by  which  a  large  minority  is  enabled 
to  elect  one  of  the  three  members,  the 
majority  electing  the  other  two. 

Three-decker  (thre'dek-er),  n.  A  vessel  of 
war  carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

The  shock 

Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker's  oaken  spine.         Tennyson. 

Three-farthings  ( thre'far-THingz ),  n.  A 
very  thin  silver  coin  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, bearing  a  profile  of  the  sovereign, 
with  a  rose  at  the  back  of  her  head,  this 


hein;,'  a  fashion  of  the  time.      Hence  tin, 
allusion  in  the  following  extract. 

My  arms  such  eel-skins  stttrTd,  my  face  so  thin 
That  in  mine  ear  1  durst  not  stick  a  rose 
Lest   men   should   bay    '  Look,  where  three.fai 
tititifs  goes.'  Shal-. 

He  values  me  at  a  crackt  three-farthings  for  augl 
I  see.  f.yanson. 

Threefold  (thre'fold),  a.  Consisting  of  three 
in  one,  or  one  thrice  repeated  ;  triple  ;  as, 
threefold  justice. 
A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  Eccles.  iv.  rz 

Threefold  (thre'fold),  adc.  In  a  threefold 
manner;  trebly:  often  used  in  an  intensive 
way,  with  the  sense  of  much  or  greatly 
'  Th  reef  old  distressed. '  Shak. 

'Tis  threr/otd  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  you 
lover.  Shak. 

Three-foot  (thre'fut),  a.    1.  Measuring  thn-e 
feet;  as.  a  three-foot  rule.  —  2.  Having  three 
feet.     '  When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit 
Shak. 

Three- girred  (thre 'gird),  a.  Surrounded 
with  three  hoops.  Burnt.  [Scotch.] 

Threeling  (thre'ling),  11.  In  eryttal  a  com- 
pound crystal  consisting  of  three  united 
crystals. 

Three-man  (thre'man),  a.  Applied  to  some- 
thing  requiring  three  men  for  its  use  or  per- 
formance. 

Fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.          Shak. 
—A  three-man  Sony,  a  song  for  three  voices. 
Shak. 

Threep  (threp),  v.t.    See  THREAP. 

Threep  (threp),  71.  [Scotch.]  A  threap;  a 
pertinacious  affirmation.  —An  a  uld  threep,  a 
superstition  obstinately  persisted  in  of  old. 
Sir  W.  Scott.— To  keep  one's  threep,  to  con- 
tinue pertinaciously  in  any  assertion  or 
course.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Three-pence  (thre'pens),  n.  A  small  silver 
coin  of  three  times  the  value  of  a  penny. 

A  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me.          Shak. 

Three-penny  (thre'pen-ni),  a.  Worth  three 
pence  only;  hence,  mean;  vulgar;  of  little 
worth. 

Three-pile  (thre'pll),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  finest  and  most  costly  kind  of  velvet. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel.  and  in  my  time  wore 
three-file.  Shak. 

Three-piled  t  (thre'pild),  a.  i.  Having  the 
quality  of  three-pile;  hence,  of  the  best  or 
most  costly  kind. 

Thou  art  a  three-filed  piece,  I'll  warrant  thee.  Shak. 
2.  Exaggerated;  high-flown.  'Three -pitta 
hyperboles,  spruce  affectation.'  Shak.  [Per- 
haps lit.  piled  or  heaped  in  a  set  or  sets  of 
three.]— 3.  Wearing  three-pile:  applied  to 
people  of  rank  or  wealth.  Beau  ft  Fl. 

Three-ply  (thre'pli),  a.  Threefold;  con- 
sisting of  three  strands,  as  cord,  yarn,  ttc. ; 
consisting  of  three  distinct  webs  inwrought 
together  in  weaving,  as  cloth  or  carpeting 

Three-quarter  (threTiwar-ter),  n.  Any- 
thing three-quarters  of  its  nonnal  size  or 
proportions ;  specifically,  a  size  of  portrai- 
ture measuring  30  inches  by  25,  or  a  portrait 
delineated  to  the  hips  only :  used  also  ad- 
jectively. 

Threescore  (thre'skor),  a.  Thrice  twenty; 
sixty;  as,  threescore  years:  often  used  with- 
out the  noun  to  which  it  refers.  '  Threescore 
and  ten.'  Shak. 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk  d  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
Goldsmith 

Three-suited  (thre'sut-ed),  a.  A  word  of 
doubtful  meaning  used  by  Shakspere;  per- 
haps having  only  three  suits  of  clothes ;  or 
wearing  three  suits  of  clothes,  probably 
referring  to  a  custom  once  prevalent  among 
the  peasantry  of  Germany  to  put  on  their 
whole  wardrobe  on  festival  occasions,  one 
suit  over  another ;  hence,  low-born ;  peas- 
ant-like. 

A  knave ;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  broken  meats ;  a 
base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hun- 
dred-pound, filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave.  Shak. 

Threne  (thren),  n.  [L.  threnus,  Gr.  threnos, 
lamentation,  from  threomai,  to  cry  aloud.] 
A  complaint ;  lamentation ;  a  threnody. 
'  The  threnes  and  sad  accents  of  the  prophet 
Jeremy.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Threnetic,  Threnetical  ( thre- net 'ik, 
thre-net'ik-al),  a.  Sorrowful;  mournful. 

Among  all  threnetical  discourses  on  record,  this 
last,  between  men  overwhelmed  and  almost  annihil- 
ated by  the  excess  of  their  sorrow,  has  probably  an 
unexampled  character.  Carlyte. 

Threnode  (thre 'nod),  n.  A  threne  or 
threnody;  a  dirge. 

Threnodial  (thre-no'di-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  threnody ;  elegiac.  'A  threno- 
dial  flight.'  Southey. 


Threnodist  (thre'no-dist),  n.  A  writer  of 
threnodies;  a  composer  of  dirges 

Threnody  (thre'np-di),  n.  [Gr.  thrfnodia— 
threnos,  lamentation,  and  ode,  ode.]  A  song 
of  lamentation;  a  dirge;  especially,  a  kind  of 
occasional  poem  composed  for  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  some  distinguished  person- 
age. 

To-day  her  petulance  wore  another  aspect.  It  was 
like  the  intrusion  of  the  petty  miseries  and  mean  an- 
noyances of  daily  life  into  the  solemn  story  of  a  tra- 
gedy or  the  tender  strains  of  a  threnody. 

CornhiU  Mac 

Threpe,*  r.i.    Same  as  Threap. 

Threpsology  ( threp -sol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
Uraptu,  nutrition,  and  logos,  discourse.  | 
The  doctrine  of  or  a  discourse  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  organized  bodies. 

Thresh,  B.t  andi.    See  THI-.AMI. 

Thresh  (thresh),  ».  A  rush.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Thresher  (thresh'er),  71.  1.  SameasT/irasAcr 
(which  see).— 2.  A  member  of  an  Irish  Cath- 
olic organization  instituted  in  1806.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  was  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Their  threats  and  warnings 
were  signed  'Captain  Thresher.' 

Threshold  (threshold),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thersc- 
wald,  thresc-wald,  therscold,  therxold,  a 
threshold,  a  bar  of  wood  laid  across  the 
door- step,  from  threscian,  therscan,  to 
thrash  grain,  to  beat,  and  apparently  wald, 
a  wood,  timber,  either  because  this  bar  was 
trod  upon  (thrashed)  by  every  one  who 
entered,  or  because  grain  was  beaten  or 
thrashed  out  on  a  wooden  floor  near  the 
door.  Icel.  thresjoldr,  a  threshold,  is  ex- 
plained by  Vigfusson  similarly  as  having 
first  meant  a  thrashing-floor,  because  in 
ancient  times  the  floor  at  the  entrance  was 
used  for  thrashing,  but  it  then  came  to 
mean  the  block  of  wood  or  stone  beneath  the 
door,  the  door-sill,  or  threshold,  the  latter 
part  of  the  word  being  =  Icel.  voUr,  a  field.] 

1.  The  door-sill ;  the  plank,  stone  or  piece 
of  timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or  under 
a  door,  particularly  of  a  dwelling-house, 
church,   temple,   or  the  like;   hence,  ent- 
rance; gate;  door.     'Hell's  dark  threshold.' 
Milton.  —  2.  Fig.  Entrance ;   the  place  or 
point  of  entering  or  beginning ;  outset ;  as, 
he  is  now  at  the  threshold  of  his  argument. 

The  fair  new  forms. 

That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age 
Like  truths  of  science  waiting  to  be  caught. 

Tennyson. 

Threste.t  v.t.  ort.    To  thrust.     Chaucer 
Threswold.t  n.     A  threshold.     Chaucer 
Threte.t  v.t.     To  threaten.     Chaucer 
Threttene.t  a.    Thirteen.    Chaucer. 
Threttie,  Thretty  (thret'i),  a.     Thirty 

[Old  English  and  Scotch  ] 
Threw  (thro),  pret.  of  throw. 
Thribble  (thribl),  a.  and  n.    Treble;  triple; 

threefold.    [Provincial  English  ] 
Thrice  (thris),  ado.     [O.  E.  thries,  thryes, 

from  thrie,  three,  with  the  genit.  term., 

like  once,  twice.]    I.  Three  times. 

Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  Shalt  deny  me  thrice. 
Mat.  xxvi.  34. 

Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth.    Milton. 
And  /Arr«he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the 
slain.  Dryden. 

2.  Repeatedly;  emphatically;  very  much. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just.  Shak. 

Often  used  in  composition  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  compound,  when  it  denotes  in- 
tensity; as,  (Arj'ce-blessed,  (Ance-favoured, 
thrice-  happy,  (A  rice -noble,  thrive -worthy, 
and  the  like. 

Thrid  (thrid),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  thridded; 
ppr.  thridding.  [A  form  of  thread  (which 
see).]  To  pass  through,  as  through  an  intri- 
cate way  or  narrow  passage;  to  thread. 

One  gains  the  thicket  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 
Dryden. 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear.     Pope. 
'  Glory  to  God,'  she  sang,  and  passed  afar, 
Thriddin?  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood 
Toward  the  morning  star.  Tennyson. 

Phi-id  t  (thrid),  71.     Thread. 
Thridace,  Thridacium  (thri'das,  thri-da'- 

si-um),  n.    [Gr.  thridax,  lettuce.]    Lettuce 

opium,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  common 

lettuce,  which  is  slightly  sedative.    Called 

also  Lactucarium. 

Phrldde  t  a.    Third.    Chaucer. 

rhries.t  ado.    Thrice.     Chaucer. 
ThrifallOW  (thri'fal-16),  v.t     To  plough  or 

fallow  for  the  third  time  before  sowing 

Tusser.     Written  also  Thryfallow,  Trifal- 

low. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Thrift  (thrift \  n  [Fl.mi  thrice.  ]  1.  Fru- 
gality;  good  husbandry;  economical  man- 
agement in  regard  to  property;  economy. 

The  rest,   .    .    .    willing  to  fall  to  thrift,  prove  very 
good  liu-Kinds.  Spenser. 

To  (tin/I  and  parsimony  much  inclin'd. 
She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind.     Cffwffr. 

•>.t  A  thriving  state  or  condition ;  prospe- 
rity; success  ami  advance  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  imipcrty;  increase  of  worldly  goods; 
gain. 

No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  ero.'k  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  kii«e 
\Vlicre  thrift  may  follow  fawning-  Shak. 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.      Shak. 

3.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant.  [Obsolete 
or  local- 1  -4.  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  Armeria,  nat.  order  Plumbaginaceaj. 
The  Mowers  are  collected  in  a  rounded  head; 
the  calyx  is  funnel-shaped,  dry,  and  mem- 
branous; the  petals,  five,  are  united  at  the 
base ;  the  styles,  five,  are  distinct ;  and  the 
stamens,  five  in  number,  are  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  petals.  Common  thrift  or  sea- 
pink  (.1  in(tritima)  grows  on  the  sea-coasts 
of  Britain  and  of  Europe  generally,  and  is 
frequently  found  on  high  mountains.  It  is 
often  planted  in  gardens  as  a  border-plant. 
It  has  grass-like  leaves,  and  dense  heads  of 
pink  or  lilac  flowers. 

Thriftily  (thrifti-li),  ado.  In  a  thrifty  man- 
ner; frugally;  carefully;  with  good  hus- 
bandry. 

Thriftiness  ( thrif'ti-nes ),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  thrifty;  frugality;  good 
husbandry;  as,  thriftinttt  to  save;  thrifti- 
in  preserving  one's  own. 

Thriftless  (thrift'les),  a.  1.  Having  no 
thrift,  frugality,  or  good  management;  pro- 
fuse; extravagant. 

He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  father's  gold. 
Shak. 

2.t  Producing  no  gain;  unprofitable. 

What  t:'i  riflless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 
SAil.fr. 

Thriftlessly  (thriftles-li),  adv.  In  a  thrift- 
less manner;  extravagantly. 

Thriftlessness  (thrift'les-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  thriftless. 

Thrifty  (thrift!;,  a.  1.  Having  thrift ;  fru- 
gal ;  sparing  ;  careful ;  economical ;  saving; 
using  economy  and  good  management  of 
property. 

I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left, 
of  which  he  has  not  been  thrifty.  Swift. 

2.  Thriving;  nourishing;  growing  rapidly  or 
vigorously.     [Obsolete  or  local.  ] 

No  grace  hath  more  abundant  promises  made  unto 
it  than  this  of  mercy,  a  sowing,  a  reaping,  a  thrifty 
grace.  Bf.  Reynolds. 

3.  t  Well  husbanded. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  1  sav  d  under  your  father.    Shak. 

Thrill  (thril),  v.t.  [Formerly  written  thirl; 
A.  Sax.  thi/rlian,  thyrelian((rom  thirl,  thyrel, 
a  hole  =  tril  of  nos(ri(),  to  bore,  to  pierce  with 
a  hole;  D.  drilleii,  to  bore,  to  turn  round,  to 
drill  troops  (whence  E.  to  drill);  G.  drillen, 
trillen,  to  drill  or  bore,  also  to  drill  troops; 
from  same  root  as  through,  1,.  trans.  See 
THROUGH.  ]  1. 1  To  bore;  to  pierce;  to  perfor- 
ate. '  Scharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhesu  side.' 
R.  Brunne.  —  l.  Fig.  To  pierce;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  affect  with  a  pricking  or  tingling 
sensation.  'The  cruel  word  her  tender 
heart  so  thrill'd.  Spenser.  '  A  servant  that 
he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remorse.'  Shak.  'Vivid 
and  picturesque  turns  of  expression  which 
thrill  the  reader  with  a  sudden  delight. 
Matt.  Arnold. 

Thrill  (thril),  v.i.  l.t  To  pierce;  to  pene- 
trate, as  something  sharp. 

The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part. 
Pope. 

2.  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp 
sound.  '  Thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking, 
cries.'  Spenser.—  3.  To  pass  or  run  througl 
the  system  with  tremulous  motion,  so  as  to 
cause  a  slight  shivering. 

A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.     Shak 
A  sudden  horror  chill 


4.  To  feel  a  sharp  shivering  sensation  run 
ning  through  the  body;  to  shiver. 

To  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake. 
Shai. 

5.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulou 
movement. 

That  last  cypress  tree 
Green  at  the  gale,  which  thrilled  as  we  came  ou 


Thrill  (thril i,  ».  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  warb- 
ling; a  trill.  See  TRILL.— 2.t  A  breathing- 
hole;  a  nostril. 

The  bill  of  the  dodo  hooks  and  bends  downwards : 
the  thrill  or  breathing-place  is  in  the  midst. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  A  thrilling  sensation;  as,  a  thrill  of 
horror. 

The  least  motion  which  they  made. 
It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure.         //  'ords-worth. 

Thrillant  t  (thril'ant).  p.  and  a.  Thrilling; 
piercing.  'His  tltrillant  spear.'  .  .  .  'His 
tlti'illant  darts.'  Spenxt>r. 

Thrillingly  ( tliru'ing-li ),  adv.  In  a  thrill- 
ing manner;  with  thrilling  sensations. 

Thrillingness  (thril'ing-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  thrilling. 
'hrimsa.  See  THKYHSA. 
'hrincia  (thrin'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  thrinkos.  a 
coping,  a  battlement  —  in  allusion  to  the 
seed-crown  of  the  marginal  florets.  ]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cicho- 
racere,  of  the  iiat.  order  Composite.  T.  hirta 
is  a  British  species,  with  lanceolate,  sinu- 
ate, dentate,  or  hairy  leaves,  and  yellow 
iandelinn-like  flowers.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  gravelly  soil. 

?hring  t  (thring),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  thringan.  to 
thrust,  to  press,  to  throng.  See  THIIONI;.  ] 
To  press;  to  crowd  or  throng.  Chaucer. 

Thrips  (thrips),  n.  [Or.,  a  wood-worm.]  A 
genus  of  minute  insects,  order  Hemiptera, 
sub-order  Homoptera,  so  closely  allied  to 
Aphis  as  to  be  included  in  the  family  Aphidii 
of  some  naturalists.  They  are  extremely 
agile,  and  seem  to  leap  rather  than  fly. 
They  live  on  flowers,  plants,  and  under  the 
bark  of  trees.  T.  cerealinm  is  a  common 
British  species,  scarcely  a  line  in  length  or 
in  extent  of  wing,  residing  in  the  spathes 
and  husks  of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  to 
which  it  is  most  injurious, 
["hrissonotus  ( thris'so-no-tus  ),  n.  [From 
Gr.  thrix,  hair,  and  notos,  the  back.  ]  Bristle- 
back,  a  fossil  genus  of  fishes,  characterized 
by  their  bristle-like  dorsal  fin.  They  occur 
in  the  lias  and  lower  oolite.  Page. 
Thrissops  (thris'ops),  n.  [From  Gr.  thrix, 
hair,  and  opuis,  appearance.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  fishes  characterized  by  the  bristle-like 
appearance  of  their  fin-ray.  They  occur  in 
the  lias  and  oolite.  Agassiz. 
Thrist  (thrist),  n.  Thirst.  Spenser.  [Old 

English  and  Scotch.] 

Thriste.t  pret.  of  threste.  Thrust.  Chaucer. 
Thristy  (thris'ti),  a.  Thirsty.  Spenser.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Thrive  (thriv),  v.i.  pret.  throve  (sometimes 
thrived);  pp.  thriven;  ppr.  thriving.  [A 
Scandinavian  word  :  Icel.  thrifaek,  to  thrive 
(a  reflexive  verb,  **  meaning  self ;  see  BASK), 
thrift,  thrift;  Dan.  trims,  to  thrive,  trivelig, 
thriving;  comp.  A.  Sax.  thrafian,  to  urge, 
to  impel;  Icel.  thrdask,  to  grow.  Throdden 
comes  from  this  stem.]  1.  To  prosper  in 
anything  desired ;  to  succeed  in  any  way ; 
to  be  fortunate. 

If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again.        Shak. 
O  son,  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds!  Milton. 

2.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,   and 
"ood  management  of  property;  to  increase 
in  goods  and  estate;   to  keep  increasing 
one's  acquisitions ;  as,  a  farmer  thrives  by 
good  husbandry. 

•  There  take  (says  Justice),  take  ye  each  a  shell : 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you ; 
'Twas  a  fat  oyster— live  in  peace— adieu.'     Pope. 
Diligence  and  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive  in  the 
riches  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in  gold. 

3.  To  be  marked  by  prosperity;  to  have  a 
prosperous  course  ;  to  succeed;  to  flourish; 
to  go  on  or  turn  out  well ;  to  have  a  good 
issue. 

I  wish  your  enterprise  may  thrive.       Shak. 
Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  city 
charities,  that  they  have  thriven  and  prospered  gra- 
dually from  their  infancy  down  to  this  very  day. 

Atterbury. 

4.  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly;  to 
flourish;  as,  young  cattle  thrive  in  rich  pas- 
tures ;  trees  thrive  in  a  good  soil. 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth. 

Thrivelessl  ( thrives ),  a.  Not  thriving; 
unsuccessful.  'A  thriveless combat.'  Quarles. 

Thriven  (thriv'n),  pp.  of  thrive. 

Thriver  (thriv'er),  n.  One  who  thrives  or 
prospers;  one  who  makes  profit.  'Pitiful 
thriverx.'  Shak. 

Thriving  (thriving),  a.  Being  prosperous 
or  successful;  advancing  in  wealth;  flourish- 
ing; increasing;  growing;  as,  a  thriving 


mechanic;    a  tln-ifinj  trader;    a  tlin' 
town. 

Seldom  a  thriving  man  turns  his  land  into  money 
to  make  the  greater  ad\.t  .  Lake. 

Thrivingly  ( thriv'ing-li ),  adv.  In  a  thriv- 
ing m-  prosperous  way. 

Thrivingness  (thriv'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  one  who  thrives;  prosperity; 
growth;  increase. 

Thro'  (thro).     Contraction  of  Through. 

Throat  (throt),  n.  [A.  Sax.  throte;  O.H.G. 
droza,  the  throat;  Mod.  G.  drossel,  the  gul- 
let, the  throat,  the  throttle.  Perhaps  from 
root  of  L.  tntdo,  to  thrust— the  food  being 
thrust  down  by  the  action  of  swallowing. 
Hence  throttle.  ]  1.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  of  an  animal,  in  which  are  the  gullet 
and  windpipe,  or  the  passages  for  the  food 
anil  breath;  in  anat.  the  fauces;  the  phar- 
ynx. See  TRACHEA— 2.  t  The  voice. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shak. 

3.  Entrance;  main  passage;  as,  the  throat 
of  a  valley,  of  a  tunnel,  and  the  like. 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war.  Thomson. 

4.  In  bot.   the  mouth  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla,  or  the  circular  line  at  which  the 
tube  and  limb  unite.— 5.  Naut.  (a)  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  hollow  of  a  breast-hook  or 
transom  which  embraces  the  mast,    (b)  The 
inner  end  of  a  gaff,  where  it  widens  and 
hollows  in  to  fit  the  mast,    (c)  The  inner 
part  of  the  arms  of  an  anchor  where  they 
join  the  shank,    (d)  The  upper  front  corner 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  — 8.  In  ship-building, 

(a)  the  inside  of  the  knee-timber  at  the 
middle  or  turns  of  the  arms,   (b)  The  middle 
part  of  a  floor-timber. —  7.  In  arch,  (a)  the 
part'  of  a  chimney  between  the  gathering 
and  the  flue.    See  cut  under  FIREPLACE. 

(b)  Same  as  Throating.—  8.  The  narrowed 
entrance  to  the  neck  of  a  puddling  furnace, 
where  the  area  of  flue  passage  is  regulated. 
9.  The  entrance-way  in  a  thrashing-machine, 
where  the  grain  in  the  straw  passes  from 
the  feed -board  to  the  cylinder. —10.  The 
opening  in  a  plane-stock  through  which  the 
shavings  pass  upward.  — 11.  That  portion 
of  the  spoke  of  a  wheel  just  beyond  the 
swell  at  the  junction  of  the  hub.    E.  11. 
Knight.  — 12.  In  fort,  same  as  Gorge.  —  To 
cut  one's  throat,  a  phrase  frequently  signi- 
fying to  kill  or  murder  one  in  any  way. 
When  armour  was  worn  the  throat  was  the 
most  assailable  part  of  an  enemy. 

Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains'  throats. 
Shak. 

—To  lie  in  one's  throat,  to  lie  outrageously. 
—To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throat,  to  accuse 
one  of  outrageous  lying ;  to  throw  back,  as 
it  were,  a  lie  into  the  throat  from  which  it 
proceeded. 

Throat  ( throt),  «.«.    l.t  To  utter  in  a  gut- 
tural tone;  to  mutter. 

So  Hector  hereto  throated  threats  to  go  to  sea  in 
blood.  Chapman. 

2.  To  mow  beans  in  a  direction  against  their 
bending.    [Provincial  English.] 
Throat-band,  Throat-latch  (throt'band, 
throt'lach),  n.    A  strap  of  a  bridle,  halter, 
&c    passing  under  a  horse's  throat. 
Throat-bolt  (throfbolt),  n.    Naut.  an  eye- 
bolt  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  tops  and  the 
jaw-end  of  gaffs,  for  hooking  the  throat- 
hallyards  to. 

Throat-brail  (throt'bral),  n.  A  aut.  a  brail 
attached  to  the  gaff  for  trussing  up  the  sail 
close  to  the  gaff  as  well  as  the  mast. 
Throat-hallyard  (throt'hal-yard),  n  Naut 
one  of  the  ropes  or  tickles  applied  to  hoist 
the  inner  part  of  the  gaff  and  its  portion  of 
the  sail,  and  to  hook  them  on  to  the  throat- 
bolts. 

Throating  (throt'ing),  ».     In  arch,  the  un- 
dercutting of  a  projecting  moulding  be- 
neath, so  as  to  prevent  rain-water  from 
dripping  down  the  surface  of  the  wall. 
Throat-piece  (throt'pes),  n.     In  one.  ar- 
mour a  piece  to  cover  or  protect  the  throat. 
Throat-pipe  (throt'pip),  n.    The  windpipe, 
weasaml,  or  trachea. 

Throatwort  (throt'wert),  n.  [From  being 
formerly  used  as  remedies  for  throat  ail- 
ments. ]  A  name  applied  to  one  or  two  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Campanula.— Blue  throat- 
wort  is  a  plant  of  the  genus  Trachelmm,  the 
T.  caerulewn. 

Throaty  (throt'i),  n.  Guttural;  uttered  back 
in  the  throat. 

The  conclusion  of  this  rambling  letter  shall  he  a 
rime  of  certain  hard  throaty  words  which  I  was 
taught  lately.  Hmtll. 
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Throb  (throb),  ti.  i.  pret.  &  pp.  throbbed;  ppr. 
throbbing.  [O.E.  throbbe.  Origin  doubtful.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more 
than  usual  force  or  rapidity;  to  beat  in  con- 
sequence of  agitation;  to  palpitate;  as,  the 
heart  throbs  with  joy,  desire,  or  fear ;  the 
violent  action  of  the  heart  is  perceived  by 
a  throbbing  pulse. 

Yet  my  he.-irt 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing.  Sluik. 

2.  To  quiver  or  vibrate. 

Here  may  his  head  live  on  my  throbbing  breast. 
Shak. 
Till  tile  war-drum  throbb'd  110  longer,  and  the  b.i'tle- 

fl.ys  were  furl'd 

In  tile   Parliament  of  men.   the   Federation   of   the 
world.  Tennyson. 

— Throbbing  pain,  in  incd.  a  pain  which  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  augmented  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  arteries. 

Throb  (throb),  n.  A  beat  or  strong  pulsa 
tion;  a  violent  beating,  as  of  the  heart  ant 
arteries;  a  palpitation. 

Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 

Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 

That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 

Addison. 

Perchance  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Perchance  to  charm  a  vacant  brain.       Temtysoit. 

Throbless  (throb'les),  a.  Not  beating  01 
throbbing.  Richardson. 

Throdden  (throd'n),  v.i.  [See  THRIVE  ]  To 
grow;  to  thrive.  [Local.] 

Throe  (thro),  n.  [A.  Sax.  threa,  affliction, 
suffering,  thrdwian,  to  suffer,  to  endure; 
Icel.  thrd,  a  throe,  a  pang,  longing,  Ihrd,  to 
feel  longing,  to  pant  after;  comp.  also  Icel. 
thrd,  a  hard  struggle,  obstinacy;  So.  thraw, 
to  twist,  to  wrench,  to  sprain,  to  struggle 
against,  thrawn,  perverse,  contrary,  which 
suggests  a  connection  with  the  verb  to 
throw.}  1.  Extreme  pain;  violent  pang; 
anguish;  agony:  particularly  applied  to  the 
anguish  of  travail  in  child-birth  or  parturi- 
tion. 

My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increased. 
Dryden. 

2.  A  cleaving  tool;  a  frow  (which  see). 
Throe  (thro),  y.i.     To  agonize;  to  struggle 

In  extreme  pain;  to  be  in  agony. 
Throe  (thro),  v.t.    To  pain;  to  put  in  agony 

[Hare.] 

A  birth  indeed 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield.  Shak. 

Thrombolite  (throm'bo-lit),  n.  [Gr.  throm- 
bos,  a  clot,  a  lump,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]  In 
mineral,  an  amorphous  green  phosphate  of 
copper. 

Thrombosis  (throm'bo-sis),n.  [See  THROM- 
BUS.] In  pathol.  the  condition  of  being 
affected  with  thrombus ;  the  obstruction 
of  a  blood-vessel  by  the  formation  of  a 
fibrinous  clot.  See  THROMBUS 

Thrombus  (throm'bus),  n.  [L,  from  Gr. 
thromboo,  to  clot.]  In  pathol.  (a)  a  small  tu- 
mour which  sometimes  arises  after  bleed- 
ing, owing  to  the  blood  escaping  from  the 
vein  into  the  cellular  structure  surround- 
ing it,  and  coagulating  there.  (6)  A  flbrin- 
ous  coagulum  or  clot  which  forms  in  and 
obstructs  a  blood-vessel. 

Throne  (thron),  n.  [O.Fr.  throne,  L.  thronus, 
from  Gr.  throims,  a  seat,  chair.)  1.  An  ele- 
vated and  ornamental  chair  of  state  used 
by  a  king,  emperor,  or  pope.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  his 
cathedral  church;  to  the  official  chair  of  the 
presiding  official  of  certain  societies,  or  to 
any  similar  seat;  as,  the  throne  of  the  masonic 
grand-master,  &c.— 2.  Sovereign  power  and 
dignity;  also,  the  wielder  of  that  power: 
usually  with  the. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever.        Ps.  xlv.  6. 
The  throne  is  fixed  upon  a  pinnacle  which  per- 
petual beams  of  truth  and  justice  irradiate.  Hailam. 
O  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne. 

Tennyson. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  supporting 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in  ethereal 
space. 

Hear,  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Aiilton. 

The  thrones,  seraphim,  and  cherubim  approxi. 
mated  most  closely,  with  nothing  intermediate,  and 
were  more  immediately  and  eternally  conformed  to 
the  godhead.  Milman. 

Throne  (thron).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  throned; 
ppr.  throning.  1.  To  place  on  a  royal  seat; 
to  enthrone. 

As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd.      Skat. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  throne ;  to  set  In  an  ex- 
alted position;  to  exalt.  Milton. 


Throne  (thron),  v.i.  To  sit  on  a  throne;  t( 
sit  in  state  as  a  king. 

He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and 
heaven  to  throne  in.  Shak. 

Throneless  (thron'les),  o.  Without  a  throne 
deposed. 

Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  homicide.  Byn 

Throng  (throng),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thrang,  throng 
a  press  or  crowd,  from  stem  of  thringan 
to  press,  to  crowd,  obs.  to  thring ;  Icel 
thrffng,  a  crowd,  also  distress,  straits,  throng 
va,  to  press,  to  squeeze;  Dan.  trang,  narrow 
strait,  want,  need,  tnvnge,  to  press,  to  need 
D.  and  G.  dringen,  to  crowd,  to  force  one', 
way,  to  urge,  to  press;  nasalized  forms 
probably  allied  to  Goth,  thrcihan,  to  press 
urge;  from  same  root  as  L.  torqueo,  to  twis 
(whence  torsion,  contort,  &c.).  See  also 
THROW.]  1.  A  multitude  of  persons  or  o 
living  beings  pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close 
body  or  assemblage  ;  a  crowd  ;  as,  a  throng 
of  people  at  a  play-house.  '  The  throng  tha 
follows  C.Tsar.'  Shak.— 2.  A  great  number 
as,  the  heavenly  throng. 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown. 
The  lowest  of  your  throng.  Milton. 

3.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close  to 
gether.  '  The  throng  of  words  that  come 
with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness 
from  you.'  Shak. 

Throng  (throng),  v.i.  To  crowd  together; 
to  press  into  a  close  body,  as  a  multitude 
of  persons;  to  come  in  multitudes. 

I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.          Shak. 

Throng  (throng),  v.t.  1.  To  crowd  or  press; 
to  oppress  or  annoy  with  a  crowd  of  living 
beings. 

Much  people  followed  him,  and  thronged  him. 

Mark  v.  2,. 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd.     '  Throng  our  large 
temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. '    Shak. 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 
The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power.   Tennyson. 

Throng  (throng),  a.  [Sc.  and  North  E. 
thrang,  busy;  Icel.  throngr,  narrow.]  [Pro- 
vincial. ]  1.  Thickly  crowded  together ; 
thronged;  crowded.  'Lancers  are  riding 
as  throng  ...  as  leaves.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— 
2.  Much  occupied  or  engaged ;  busy.  '  As 
throng  as  ever  in  pulling  down  houses.'  JBp. 
Sanderson. 

Throngful  (throng'ful),  a.  Filled  by  a 
throng;  crowded;  busy;  thronged.  'Throng- 
fid  streets.'  Whittier.  [Bare.] 

Thronglyt  (throng!!),  adv.  In  crowds,  mul- 
titudes, or  great  quantities.  Dr.  H..  More. 

Thronizet  (thron'iz),  v.t.  To  enthrone,  f'ab- 
yan. 

Thrope.t  n.    A  thorpe  or  village.    Chaucer. 

Thropple  (throp'l),  n.  [From  O.E.  throte- 
bolle,  A.  Sax.  throt-boUa,  the  throat ;  or  cor- 
rupted from  throttle.]  The  windpipe;  the 
throttle.  Also  written  Thrapple.  [Provin- 
cial. 

Thropple  (throp'l),  v.t.  To  throttle;  to 
strangle.  [Provincial.] 

Throstle  (thros'l).  n.  [A  dim.  form  of  thrush. 
A.  Sax.  throstle,  G.  and  Dan.  drossel,  Icel. 
throstr,  throstle;  cog.  Rus.  drozd,  L.  tur- 
dus.  a  thrush;  perhaps  also  stork,  starling.] 

1.  The  song-thrush  or  mavis,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Turdus,  the  T.  rnuticus.    See  MAVIS 
and  THRUSH. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill.  Shak. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  &*c., 
from  the  rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  draw- 
ing-rollers with  bobbins  and  flyers,  and  dif- 
fering  from  the  mule  in  having  the  twisting 
apparatus  stationary :  so  named  from  the 
noise  it  makes,  which  resembles  the  sing- 
ing of  a  thrush.     Called  also  water-frame 
because  at  first  driven  by  water. 

Throstle-cock  (thros'1-kok),  H.  The  male 
thrush. 

The  ousel  and  the  throstle-cocke, 
Chief  musick  of  our  Maye.  Drayton. 

Throstllng  (thros'1-ing),  n.  [Supposed  to 
be  from  the  whistling  sound  emitted  in 
breathing  resembling  the  singing  of  the 
throstle.]  A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats, 
which,  unless  checked,  will  choke  them 

Throttle  (throt'l),  n.  [from  throat.]  l.tThe 
windpipe  or  trachea.  '  No  larinx  or  throttle 
to  qualify  the  sound.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 
2.  The  throat.  '  Leaving  all  claretless  the 
unmoistened  throttle.'  Byron.  [Colloq  ] 

Throttle  (throt'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  throttled; 
ppr.  throttling.  1.  To  choke;  to  suffocate; 


to  have  the  throat  obstructed  so  as  to  en- 
ilaiiL't-r  suffocation.— 2.  To  breathe  hard  as 
when  nearly  suffocated. 
Throttle  (throt'l),  v.t.  1.  To  choke;  to  suf- 
focate; to  stop  the  breath  of  by  compresshi" 
the  throat;  to  strangle. 

Grant  him  this,  and  the  Parliament  hath  no  more 
freedom  than  if  it  sat  in  his  noose,  which,  when  he 
pleases  to  draw  together  with  one  twitch  of  his  nega- 
tive, shall  throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  tile  wish  of  Cali- 
gula, in  one  neck.  Milton. 
2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice;  to 
utter  with  breaks  and  interruptions  like  a 
person  half  suffocated.  •  Throttle  their  prac- 
tised accents  in  their  fears.'  Shak 

Throttle-lever  (throt'I-le-ver),  n.  Insteam- 
engines,  the  hand-lever  by  which  the 
throttle-valve  is  worked:  used  chiefly  in  lo- 
comotive engines. 

Throttler  (throt'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  throttles  or  chokes. 

Throttle-valve  (throt'1-valv),  n.  In  steam- 
engines,  a  valve  which  regulates  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  In  many  engines 
it  consists  of  a  disc  turning  on  an  axis  anil 
occupying  in  its  transverse  position  the  bore 
of  the  main  steam-pipe.  In  land  engines  its 
action  is  usually  controlled  by  the  governor 
See  GOVERNOR. 

Through  (thro),  prep.  [O.E.  thurgh,  thurch, 
thoruijli,  tlinni-.  thorow,  &c. ;  A.  Sax.  thurh 
O.Fris.  thnich,  Goth,  thairh,  L.G  dorch  G 
durch,  D.  door;  cog.  W.  rnr,  Armor  tre 
through;  L.  trans,  over,  across.  The  root  is 
Indo-European  tar,  Skr.  tri.  tar,  to  pass  over 
or  through,  to  penetrate  ;  a  root  seen  also  in 
E.  thrill,  and  in  various  Latin  words  and 
English  words  from  Latin,  as  trite,  tribula- 
tion. Thorough  is  the  same  word.]  1.  From 
end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side  of;  from 
one  surface  or  limit  of  to  the  opposite;  as, 
to  bore  through  a  piece  of  timber  or  through 
a  board;  a  ball  passes  thrmtgh  the  side  of  n 
ship.  It  is  sometimes  emphatically  icdii- 
plicated  in  the  phrase  through  and  through. 

Thy  slander  hath  gone  throufh  atui  throurh  her 
heart-  Shak. 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of;  as,  to  pass 
through  a  gate  or  avenue. 

Through  the  gates  of  iv'ry  he  dismissed 

His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden. 

3.  By   the    instrumentality,    medium     or 
agency  of;  by  means  of. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with 
great  applause.  Sir  ll<  Temple. 

4.  On  account  of;  out  of;  forced  or  influenced 
by.     '  Some  falling  merely  through  fear  ' 
Shak. 

Some  through  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold 
Have  slain  their  brothers,  and  their  country  sold. 
Dryden. 

5.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  o'f; 
throughout;  as,  to  ride  through  the  country. 
We  will  make  you  famous  through  the  world.  Shak. 

6.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of,  in  the  way  of 
passage;  as,  to  move  through  water,  as  a 
fish;  to  run  through  a  thicket,  as  a  deer. 

7.  Among,  in  the  way  of  experiencing;  as, 
to  pass  through  dangers  or  sufferings.— 

8.  From  beginning  to  end  of;  to  the  end  or 
conclusion  of;  as,  through  the  year;  through 
life.— By,  With,  Through.     See  Bv. 

Through  (thro),  adv.  1.  From  one  end  or 
side  to  the  other;  as,  to  pierce  a  thing 
through.— 2.  From  beginning  to  end;  as,  to 
read  a  letter  through.—  3.  To  the  end;  to  the 
ultimate  purpose;  as,  to  carry  a  project 
through.— To  drop  through,  to  fall  to  pieces; 
to  come  to  ruin  ;  to  fail  or  perish ;  as,  the 
scheme  dropped  through.  'Through  idle- 
ness, the  house  droppeth  through.'  Eccl.  x. 
IS.— To  carry  through,  to  complete;  to  ac- 
complish. —To  fall  through,  to  come  to  an 
unsuccessful  issue;  to  fail;  as,  the  plan/eft 
through.— To  go  through  with  something,  to 
prosecute  it  to  the  end. 

Through  (thro),  a.  Going  or  extending  with 
little  or  no  interruption  from  one  important 
or  distant  place  or  centre  to  another ;  as,  a 
through  passenger;  a  through  journey. 
Through  (thro),  n.    Same  as  Through-stone. 

Through-bolt  (thro'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  which 
passes  through  from  side  to  side  of  what  it 
fastens. 

Through-bred  t  (thro'bred),  a.  Thorough- 
bred. 

Through-carriage  (thro'kar-rij),  n.  A 
carriage  belonging  to  a  through-train 

Through -cold-t  (thro'kold),  n.  A  deep- 
seated  cold.  Holland. 

Through-gang  (thro'gang),  n.  A  thorough- 
fare. [Scotch.] 

Through-ganging,  Through-gaun  (thro'- 
gang-iug,  thrb'gan),  a.  Getting  quickly  or 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  ley. 
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smartly  through  work;  active;  bustling; 
stirring.  [Scotch.] 

Ye 're  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  should  ken  a  horse's 
points;  ye  sec  that  throus^-ffattgine  thiiv^  tl-   • 
mawhapple's  on;  I  selled  lier  till  him.    Sir  //".  .SV<  ft. 

She  seems  to  be  a  plump  and  jocose  little  woman  ; 
cleg,  blythe,  and  through-gami  for  her  years. 

BlaclrwodcTs  Mag. 

Written  by  Gait  Through-going. 

Through-gaun  (thro'^iin),  n.  A  severe  re- 
primand orsmklinu'.  Sir  W.Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Through-lighted  ^thro'llt-ed^a.  Thorough- 
liiilited.  tt'uttun. 

Throughly t  (thrbli),  ado.  1.  Completely; 
fully,;  wholly;  thoroughly.—!  Without  re- 
serve ;  sincerely.  'Truly  and  throughly  to 
live  up  to  the  principles  of  their  religion.' 
Tttlotson. 

ThroughOUt(thr6-outO,prej>.Quite  through; 
in  every  part;  from  one  extremity  to  the 
otlier.  'A  clap  of  thunder  as  loud  as  to  he 
li'Mi-d  tln-niiithoitt  the  universe.'  B.  Jonson. 
'Throughout  the  course  of  this  long  war.' 
Atterbury. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  Hnth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 
Milton. 

Throughout  (thrb-ouf),  adv.  Everywhere; 
in  every  part.  'His  youth  and  age,  all  of  a 
piece  throughout,  ami  all  divine/  Dnjden. 

Through-pacedt  (thro'past),  a.  Thorough- 
paced. 

Through-rate  (thro'rat),  n.  A  rate  or  sum 
charged  for  carrying  goods  or  passengers  to 
a  distant  destination,  over  the  routes  of 
various  carrying  companies,  as  by  rail, 
steamer,  coach,  «fcc.,  and  generally  fixed  at 
a  lower  figure  than  the  consigner  or  passen- 
ger could  obtain  by  separate  arrangement 
with  each  company. 

Through- stane  (thrd'stan),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
thruh,  a  grave,  a  stone  chest  or  coffin,  and 
sta  ne,  a  stone.  ]  A  flat  gravestone.  [Scotch.  ] 

Through-stone  (thrb'ston),  n.  In  arch,  a 
bonder  (which  see). 

Through-ticket  (thrb''tik-et),  n.  A  railway 
or  steam-boat  ticket  for  the  whole  of  a  jour- 
ney, generally  granted  by  one  company  and 
entitling  the  holder  to  travel  on  more  than 
one  company's  lines  or  conveyances. 

Through-traffic  (thrb'traf-ik),  n.  The  traffic 
from  end  to  end  of  a  railway  system,  or  be- 
tween two  important  centres  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance from  each  other:  opposed  to  local 
traffic. 

Through-train  (thrb'tran),  n.  A  train 
which  goes  the  whole  length  of  a  railway, 
or  a  long  route;  a  train  running  between 
two  or  more  important  centres  at  wide  dis- 
tances, with  few  or  no  stoppages  by  the 
way. 

Throve  (throv),  pret.  of  thrive. 

Throw  (thro),  v.t.  pret.  threw;  pp.  thrown; 
ppr.  throwing.  [A.  Sax.  thrawan,  to  turn, 
to  twist  (as  to  throw  silk),  to  throw ;  pret. 
threow,  pp.  thrawen;  Sc.  thraw,  to  turn 
round,  to  twist;  D.  draaijen,  G.  drehen,  to 
twist,  to  turn;  from  same  root  as  L.  torqueo, 
to  twist,  and  also  to  throw  or  hurl  (whence 
distort,  torture).  See  also  THRONG.]  1.  To 
fling  or  cast  in  any  manner;  to  send  to  a 
distance  by  a  projectile  force ;  to  hurl ;  as, 
to  throw  a  stone  with  the  hand,  a  sling,  a 
catapult,  or  the  like ;  to  throw  balls  or  shells 
with  cannon  or  mortars;  a  flre-engine  throws 
water  on  a  burning  building. 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I'll  none  of  it,     Shak. 

2.  To  drive,  impel,  propel,  or  expel  with 
sudden  force  or  violence ;  to  dash  ;  to  give 
sudden  motion  to ;  as,  a  ship  thrown  on  the 
rocks;  he  threw  himself  on  his  foe;  to  throw 
a  building  down.     '  Debarr'd  from  Europe 
and  from  Asia  thrown.'    Dryden.     See  also 
phrases  below. 

What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale    -    .    . 
ashore  at  Windsor!  SHat. 

On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  thr<xvs  him  down. 
Addison, 

3.  To  prostrate,  as  in  wrestling;  to  over- 
turn. 

Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three 
of  his  ribs.  Ska*. 

4.  To  divest  or.e's  self  of;  to  cast  off;  to  strip; 
to  shed. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin.    Shett. 

6.  To  make  a  cast  with,  as  dice;  to  take  one's 
turn  in  playing  at;  to  play  with,  as  dice. 
'Set  less  than  thou  throwest.'    Shak.—Q.  To 
give  violent  utterance  or  expression  to ;  to 
cast;  to  send. 

I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth.       Skak. 

7.  To  put  on  or  over,  with  haste,  force,  or 
negligence;  to  spread  carelessly. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw.     Pope. 


8.  To  wind  or  twist  two  or  more  filaments  of, 
as  of  silk,  so  as  to  form  one  thread;  to  twist 
together,  as  singles  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  twist  of  the  singles  themselves:  ajiplii-d 
occasionally  in  a  wide  sense  to  the  whole 
series  of  operations  by  which  silk  is  pre- 
pared for  the  weaver.— 9.  In  pottery,  to  form 
or  shape  roughly  on  a  throwing-engine  or 
potter's  wheel,  as  earthen  vessels.  — 10.  To 
fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe ;  to  turn. — 

11.  To  bring  forth;  t<>  produce,  as  young; 
to  bear:  said  especially  of  rabbits. 

When  a  pure  race  of  white  or  black  pigeons  throws 
a  slaty-blue  bird  .  .  .  we  are  quite  unable  to  assign 
any  proximate  cause.  Dam-in. 

12.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  position  by  a  rapid 
march  or  by  being  rapidly  transported ;  as, 
to  throw  troops  into  a  town. — Throv:  away, 
(a)  to  cast  or  fling  to  a  distance ;  to  put 
suddenly  out  of  one's  own  hand,  possession, 
or  the  like.   (6)  To  part  with  or  bestow  with- 
out compensation;  to  sacrifice  needlessly; 
to  spend  recklessly;  to  squander;  to  lose  by 
negligence  or  folly;  to  waste. 

Dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  nobie,  honest,  gallant  nian, 
To  thrtrw  herself  away  on  fooU  and  knaves. 

Olivay. 

H.id  we  but  lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare 
Some  might  be  thrown  a-icay  on  fame  and  war. 
Drydtti. 

She  threw  away  her  money  upon  roaring  bullies 
who  went  about  the  streets.  Arbttthnot. 

(c)  To  reject;  to  refuse;  as,  to  throw  away  a 
good  offer.— To  throw  back,  (a)  to  reflect,  as 
light,  Ac.     (ft)  To  reject;  to  refuse,     (c)  To 
east  back,  as  a  reply;  to  retort. — To  throw 
by,  to  cast  or  lay  aside  as  useless.     'Like 
one  of  Juno's  disguises  ...  be  thrown  by, 
or  let  fall.'    B.  Jonson.— To  throiv  down, 

(a)  to  cast  on  the  ground  or  to  a  lower  po- 
sition ;  to  bring  from  an  erect  position  ;  to 
overturn ;  as,  to  throw  down  a  glove  as  a 
challenge ;  to  throw  down  a  wall.     (b)  To 
subvert;  to  destroy. 

Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  d<nun  the  merit  of  my  better  years? 

Addis&n. 

—To  throw  in,  (a)  to  cast  or  fling  inside ;  to 
inject,  as  a  fluid.  (&)  To  put  in  or  deposit 
along  with  others;  as,  he  has  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  yours,  (c)  To  interpolate ;  as,  he 
threw  in  a  word  now  and  again,  (d)  To  add 
without  enumeration  or  value,  or  as  if  to 
complete  or  effect  a  bargain  or  sale;  as,  I 
will  throw  in  this  book  if  you  buy  the  lot.— 
To  throw  off,  (a)  to  cast  off,  away,  or  aside ; 
to  divest  one's  self  of  hurriedly  or  negli- 
gently; to  abandon  the  use  of;  as,  to  throw 
off  one's  clothes ;  to  throw  off  all  disguise. 

(b)  To  expel;  as,  to  throw  of  a  disease,  (c)  To 
discard ;  to  reject ;  as,  to  throw  off  a  friend 
or  dependant. — To  throw  on,  to  put  on  or 
cover  one's  self  hastily  or  carelessly  with; 
as,  he  threw  on  his  cloak. — To  throw  one's 
self  down,  to  lie  down.— To  throw  one's  self 
on  or  upon,  to  trust  or  resign  one's  self  to 
the  sustaining  power,  favour,  benevolence, 

Erotection,  <fec.,  of;  to  repose  upon;  to  con- 
de  or  put  trust  in. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but 
.  .  .  throw  yourself  upon  God.  Jtr.  Tayipr. 

—  To  throw  open,  (a)  to  open  suddenly  or 
widely;  as,  to  throw  open  the  doors  or  win- 
dows. (6)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  ad- 
mission to;  to  remove  all  barriers,  obstacles, 
or  restrictions  from;  as,  the  profession  was 
thrown  open  to  everybody;  the  appointment 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.— 
To  throw  out,  (a)  to  cast  out ;  to  reject  or 
discard;  to  expel. 

The  other  two.  whom  they  hart  thrown  out,  they 
were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile.  Swift, 

(b)  To  cause  to  project,  or  to  become  pro- 
minent; as,  to  throw  out  a  pier,  landing- 
stage,  or  wing  of  a  building,  (c)  To  eniit ; 
as,  that  lamp  throws  out  a  bright  light. 

(d)  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  insinuate ;  as, 
to  throw  out  a  hint,  a  proposal,  or  the  like. 

(e)  To  put  off  the  right  track ;  to  confuse ; 
as,  noisy  interruption  always  throws  him 
out.     (/)  To  leave  behind ;  to  distance ;  as, 
a  horse  thrown  completely  out  of  the  race. 
(a)  To  reject;  to  exclude;  as,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.  —  To  throw 
over,  to  discard;  to  desert;  to  abandon;  as, 
he  threw  over  his  companion  when  he  had 
no  further  use  for  him.— To  throw  up,  (a)  to 
erect  or  build  rapidly ;  to  construct;  as,  to 
throw  up  a  rampart,  breastwork,  or  fortifi- 
cation,    (o)  To  resign;  to  give  up;  to  aban- 
don; as,  to  throw  up  an  appointment  or  com- 
mission; to  throw  up  a  losing  business  or 
profession. 

Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon.     Hudibras. 


(c)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach; 
to  vomit.   'The  substance  the  patient  (!// 
up.'     Arbuthimt. 

Throw  (thro),  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
casting,  flinging,  or  throwing. — 2.  To  cast 
dice. — To  throw  about,  to  cast  about;  to  try 
expedients.  '  For  better  wind  about  to  throw. ' 
Spenser.  [Rare.] 

Throw  (thro),  n.  1.  The  act  of  hurling,  fling- 
ing, or  throwing;  a  cast;  ;\  driving  or  pro- 
pelling from  the  hand  or  from  an  engine. 

He  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  M 

He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe.      Addison. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice;  the  manner  in  which 
dice  fall  when  cast;  hence,  risk;  venture ; 
decision  of  fortune ;  as,  a  good  throw;  none 
but  a  fool  hazards  all  upon  one  throw. 

It  is  many  million  of  millions  odds  to  one  against 
any  single  throw  that  the  assigned  order  will  n»r  be 
cast.  ftentlty. 

3  The  distance  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
thrown;  as,  a  stone's  throw.—  4.f  A  stroke; 
a  blow. 

Nor  shield  defend  the  tlmiuler  of  his  throws. 

Spenser. 
5.t  Effort;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul. 

Addisoii. 

6.  In  steam-engines,  the  extreme  movement 
of  a  slide-valve,  also  of  a  crank  or  eccentric 
measured  on  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  motion.  Goodrich. — 7.  In 
in  tiling,  the  amount  of  dislocation  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  produced  by  a  fault  in  the 
strata. —8.  The  agony  of  travail;  throe. 
'The  mother's  throws  begin  to  come.'  Dry- 
den.  See  THKOE.— 9.  A  potter's  wheel. — 
10.  A  turner's  lathe.  [Local.] 
Throwt  (thro),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thrah,  thrag.}  A 
brief  space  of  time;  a  little  while;  a  trice. 

Downe  himselfe  he  layd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleepe  a  throw. 

Spenser. 

Throw-crook  (thro'krbk),  n.  [From  throw 
in  sense  of  twist]  An  instrument  for  twist- 
ing ropes  out  of  hay  or  straw. 

Thrower  (thro'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  throws;  specifically,  (a)  a  person  who 
twists  or  winds  silk ;  a  throwster.  (6)  A 
potter  who  works  a  throwing  wheel  or  en- 
gine. 

Throwing-engine  (thro'ing-en-jin),  n.  In 
pottery,  a  revolving  disc  or  table,  carried  by 
an  upright  spindle,  on  which  the  mass  of 
clay  is  first  roughly  moulded  by  the  hand 
of  the  potter;  a  potter's  wheel. 

Throwing-mill,  Throwing-wheel  (thro'- 
ing-mil,  thro'ing-whel),  n.  Same  as  Throw- 
iitg-engine. 

Thrown  (thron),  pp.  of  throw. —  Thrown  silk, 
silk  consisting  of  two  or  more  singles  twisted 
together  like  a  rope  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  twisted. 

Throw-Off  (thro'of),  n,  A  start  in  a  hunt  or 
race. 

Throwster  (thrb'ster),  n.  One  who  throws 
or  twists  silk;  one  who  prepares  silk  for  the 
weaver. 

Thrum  (thrum),  n.  [Allied  to  D.  dreum, 
thrum,  drom,  woof  or  weft;  Icel.  thromr, 
margin,  edge,  brink;  O.G.  drum,  end;  root 
meaning  doubtful.  ]  1.  The  end  of  a  weaver's 
web ;  the  fringe  of  threads  by  which  it  is 
fastened  to  the  loom,  and  from  which  the 
piece  of  cloth  when  woven  has  to  be  cut  off. 
2.  Any  coarse  yarn.— 3.  Anything  resembling 
a  thrum,  as  a  filamentous  or  fringe-like  ap- 
pendage. 

All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides 
the  low  thrwn.  Bacon. 

Thrum  (thrum),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with 
thrums,  or  appendages  resembling  thrums; 
to  put  tufts,  fringes,  or  other  thread-like 
appendages  on.  'Are  we  born  to  thrum 
caps  or  pick  straws?'  Quarles.-2.  Naut.to 
insert  short  pieces  of  rope-yam  or  spun-yarn 
in,  as  in  a  sail  or  mat. 

Thrum  (thrum),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  thrummed; 
ppr.  thrumming.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  drum; 
or  imitative,  comp.  strum.  ]  1.  To  play 
coarsely  or  unskilfully  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment- as,  to  thrum  on  a  guitar;  to  thrum 
on  a  fiddle.— 2.  To  make  a  dull,  drumming, 
monotonous  noise  on  anything,  as  with  the 
fingers.  'Thrumming  on  the  table.'  Ten- 
nyaon. 

Thrum  (thrum),  v.t.  1.  To  play  roughly  on 
with  the  fingers,  as  on  a  piano,  harp,  or 
guitar;  to  sound  by  fingering  in  a  rough, 
monotonous  manner.— 2.  To  drum;  to  tap. 

For  late,  when  bees  to  change  their  chimes  began, 
How  did  I  see  them  (Arum  the  frying-pan  t 

Shenstone. 
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—  To  thrum  over,  to  tell  over  in  a  monoton- 
ous manner. 

Thrummed-mat  (thrumd'matX  71.  yaut. 
a  mat  or  piece  of  canvas  with  short  strands 
«f  yarn  stuck  through  it,  in  order  to  make 
a  rough  surface.  It  is  used  in  a  vessel's 
rigging  about  any  part,  to  prevent  chafing. 

Thrummy  (tlinun'i),  a.  Consisting  of,  fur- 
nished with,  or  resembling  thrums;  as,  a 
thrumim/  cap. 

Thrumwort  (thrum'wert).  n.  A  name  for 
Actinocarpus  Dainasonitnu. 

Thrush  (thrush),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thrift.  Icel. 
throstr,  Sw.  trn*t,  Rus  dfozil;  same  root  as 
L.  turdus,  a  thrush.  Throstle  is  a  dim.  form.] 
A  name  common  to  birds  of  the  genus 
Turdus,  or  of  the  family  Turdida?;  but  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  the  song-thrush 
Jfurdw  musicus).  (See  MAVIS.)  The 
thrushes  (Turdida;  or  Merulidas)  form  a  fam- 
ily of  dentirostral  passerine  birds,  having 
the  bill  of  middle  size,  sharp  edged,  com- 
pressed, and  decurved  at  the  tip,  with  a 
notch  near  the  point,  and  a  few  loose  hairs 
over  the  base;  the  nostrils  oval,  lateral,  half 


Song-thrush  or  Mavis  ( Turdus  musicus). 

concealed  by  membrane,  the  middle  toe  not 
so  long  as  the  tarsus,  and  the  outer  toes 
joined  to  it  at  the  base.  They  resemble  the 
shrikes,  but  they  are  more  frugivorous, 
generally  feeding  upon  berries,  though  they 
prefer  small  animals,  especially  molluscs 
and  worms,  when  these  can  be  obtained. 
Their  habits  are  mostly  solitary,  but  several 
species  are  gregarious  in  winter.  Thrushes 
have  been  celebrated  from  very  remote  an- 
tiquity on  account  of  their  powers  of  song; 
they  are  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Among  European 
thrashes  we  have  the  blackbird  (Turdus 
Merula  or  Merula  vulgaris),  the  black- 
throated  thrush  (Turdus  atrogularis),  the 
missel  thrush  (Turdus  viscivorus),  the  field- 
fare (Turdus  pilaris),  the  song-thrush  or 
throstle  (Turdus  inustcus),  the  water-ouzel 
(Cindus  aquaticus),  the  rock-thrush  (Petro- 
cincla  saxatilis),  &c.  Turdui  erythrogaster 
belongs  to  Asia;  Turdus  strepitans,  to  Africa; 
and  Turdus  melodus,  or  the  wood-thrush,  to 
America. 

Thrush  (thrush),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.  ]  1.  An 
affection  of  the  inflammatory  and  suppur- 
ating kind,  in  the  feet  of  the  horse  and  some 
other  animals.  In  the  horse  it  is  in  the 
frog.  — 2.  In  patkol.  a  disease  characterized 
by  roundish  granular  vesicles  of  a  pearl 
colour,  affecting  the  lips  and  mouth,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  ter- 
minating in  curd-like  sloughs;  occasionally 
occurring  in  successive  crops.  It  is  common 
in  infants  who  are  ill  fed  or  brought  up  by 
hand.  In  adults  it  commonly  occurs  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  many  diseases,  as  ty- 
phoid and  other  acute  fevers ;  in  short,  it 
may  arise  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  there 
is  great  prostration  of  strength.  Called  also 
Aphthae  and  Prunella. 

Thrush-lichen  (thrush'li-ken),  n.  A  lichen, 
the  Peltidea  aphthosa,  which  grows  on  moist 
alpine  rocks.  The  Swedes  boil  it  in  milk, 
as  a  cure  for  aphthae,  whence  the  name. 

Thrush-paste  (thrush'past),  n.  An  astrin- 
gent for  curing  thrush  in  the  feet  of  horses. 
It  is  composed  of  calamine,  verdigris,  white 
vitriol,  alum,  and  tar. 

Thrust  (thrust),  ».(.  pret.  &  pp.  thrust;  ppr. 
thrusting.  (O.E.  thriste,  threite,  an  Icel. 
word— thrfmta,  to  thrust,  to  press,  to  com- 
pel;  connections  doubtful,  but  probably 
from  same  root  as  L.  trudo,to  thrust.]  1.  To 
push  or  drive  with  force;  to  drive;  to  force; 
to  impel ;  as,  to  thrust  anything  with  the 
hand  or  foot,  or  with  an  instrument :  very 
commonly  followed  by  away,  from,  in,  of, 
&c. 

Neither  shall  one  thrust  another.       Joel  ii.  8. 


Gehazi  came  near  to  thrust  her  away.    2  Ki.  iv.  27. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap.        Rev.  xiv.  15. 
2.  Fiy.  To  drive;  to  push. 

And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  is  thrust 
by  the  force  of  our  argument.  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  To  thruston.  to  impel;  to  urge.—  Tothruxt 
through,  to  pierce;  to  stab.  'I  am  eight 
times  thrust  through.'  Shah. — To  thrust  out. 

(a)  to  drive  out  or  away;  to  expel. 

They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt.       Ex.  xii.  39. 

(b)  To  push  out  or  protrude;  as,  to  thrust 
out  the  tongue. — To  thrust  one's  xt'(/~  m  or 
into,  to  obtrude;  to  intrude;  to  enter  where 
one  is  not  invited  or  not  welcome. 

Who's  there,  I  say?  How  dare  you  thrust  yoursel-vei 
Into  my  private  meditations?  Shak. 

—To  thrust  together,   to  compress.      'He 
thrust  the  fleece  together.'    Judg.  vi.  38. 
Thrust  (thrust),  v.i.     1.  To  make  a  push;  to 
attack  with  a  pointed  weapon;  as,  a  fencer 
thrusti  at  his  antagonist. 
Thou  hast  thrust  sore  at  me,  that  I  might  fall. 

Ps.  cxviii.  13. 

He  next  his  fauchiqn  tried  in  closer  fight; 
But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  power  to  bite; 
He  thrust,  the  blunted  point  returned  apain. 
Dtydat. 

2.  To  enter  by  pushing;  to  squeeze  in.  'And 
thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god.' 
Dryden. — 3.  To  push  forward;  to  come  with 
force;  to  press  on;  to  intrude. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there 
In  mighty  concourse.  Chapman. 

4.  t  To  rush  forward  ;  to  rush  at.  '  As  doth 
an  eager  hound  thrutt  to  a  hind.'  Spenser. 
Thrust  (thrust),  n.  1.  A  violent  push  or 
drive,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon  pushed 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or  with  the 
hand  or  foot,  or  with  an  instrument. 

Pyrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues. 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews. 

Dryden. 

2.  Attack;  assault. 

There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  me- 
chanism. Dr.  If.  More. 

3.  In  mech.  the  force  exerted  by  any  body 
or  system  of  bodies,  against  another  body 
or  system,  such  as  the  force  exerted  by  raf- 
ters or  beams  against  the  walls  supporting 
them.— 4.  In  mining,  a  term  applied  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  roof  of  a  gallery,  or 
any  similar  opening,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  rocks. — Thrust  of  an  arch, 
the  force  exerted  by  the  arch  stones,  con- 
sidered as  a  combination  of  wedges,  to  over- 
turn the  abutments  or  walls  from  which  the 
arch  springs. 

ThTUSt.t  n.     Thirst.     Chaucer;  Spenser. 

Thruster  (thrust'er),  n.  One  who  thrusts 
or  stabs. 

Thrust-hoe  (thrusfho),  n.  A  hoe  which  is 
worked  by  pushing;  a  Dutch  hoe. 

Thrusting  (thrust' ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
pushing  with  force. —2.  (a)  The  act  of  squeez- 
ing curd  with  the  hand  to  expel  the  whey. 
(b)  pi.  The  white  whey,  or  that  which  is  last 
pressed  out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand,  and  of 
which  butter  is  sometimes  made.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Thrusting  -  screw  (thrust'ing-skro),  n.  A 
screw  for  pressing  curd  in  cheese-making. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Thrustle  (thrns'1),  n.  The  thrush.  See 
THROSTLE. 

Thrusty.t  a.    Thirsty.    Chaucer. 

Thry-fallow  (thri'fal-16),  v.  t.  Same  as  Thri- 
fallow. 

Thrymsa,  Thrirnsa(thrim'sa),n.  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  silver  coin,  believed  by  some  to  be  of 
the  value  of  3s  ,  by  others  of  the  value  of 
3d.,  while  others  think  it  represented  the 
third  of  a  shilling,  or  4rf. 

Thuban  (tho'ban),  n.  The  star  tc  of  the  con- 
stellation Draco.  This  star  was  once  much 
brighter  than  it  is  at  present.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  long  sloping  passage  from 
the  northern  face  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  sub-polar  meridional  passage 
of  this  star,  the  polar  star  (according  to  this 
view)  when  the  pyramid  was  built.  RodweU. 

Thud  (thud),  n.  [Imitative.  Comp.  A.  Sax. 
thoden,  a  noise,  a  din.]  The  sound  produced 
by  a  blow  upon  a  comparatively  soft  sub- 
stance ;  a  noise,  as  that  of  a  heavy  stone 
striking  the  ground;  hence,  a  stroke  or  blow 
causing  a  dull,  blunt,  or  hollow  sound. 

The  shot  went  whistling  through  the  air  above  our 
heads  and  plunged  with  a  heavy  thud  intothe  ground 
.  .  .  behind  us.  IV.  H.  Russell. 

Thug  (thug),  n.  [Hind,  thugna,  to  deceive  ] 
A  member  of  a  peculiar  confraternity  or 
association  of  robbers  and  assassins  for- 
merly prevalent  in  India,  principally  in  the 


central  and  northern  provinces.  The  Thugs 
roamed  about  in  hands,  decoyed  travellers 
and  others  into  retired  spots  and  there  plun- 
dered and  murdered  them,  preferably  by 
strangulation,  and  only  by  the  shedding  i.'f 
blood  when  forced  by  circumstances.  Their 
motive  was  not  so  much  lust  of  plunder  as 
certain  religious  ideas,  and  of  their  spoil 
one-third  was  devoted  to  the  goddess  Kali, 
whom  they  worshipped.  In  1S30  the  British 
government  took  vigorous  measures  for  their 
suppression,  and  Thuggery,  as  an  organized 
system,  may  be  said  to  be  completely  ex- 
tinct. 

Thuggee,  Thuggery  (thus-st',  tliusTer-i),  n. 
The  system  of  plunder  and  assassination 
carried  on  by  the  Thugs;  the  profession  and 
practices  of  the  Thugs. 

Thuggism,  Thuggeeism  (thiig'i/m,  thng'c- 
izm),  u.  Same  as  'I/tuggee.  "FhsAthuggeevsm 
again  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Calcutta 
Council  in  1810/  Cyc.  qf  India 

Thuites  (thu-i'tez),  n.  A  genus  of  coniferous 
plants  occurring  in  the  shale  and  coal  of  the 
oolite,  and  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  imbricated  stems  and  terminal 
twigs  to  those  of  the  modern  Thuja  orTh  uua 
Page.  Written  also  Thuytes 

Thuja,  Thuya  (tlm'ja,  tlm'ya),n.  [Gr.  thyia. 
an  African  tree  with  sweet-smelling  wood 
used  for  making  costly  furniture,  perhaps 
from  thyo,  to  sacrifice— the  resin  from  the 
tree  being  used  instead  of  incense  in  sacri- 
fices.] A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Coni- 
fera\  The  species  are  known  by  the  name 
of  arbor-vitce,  or  tree  of  life;  they  are  ever- 
greens, trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  T.  uc- 
cidentalis,  the  American  arbor-vitas,  and  '/'. 
vrientalis,  the  Chinese  arbor -vitas,  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  as  orna- 
mental plants. 

Thule  (thii'le),  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern  country  witli 
which  they  were  acquainted.  This  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  have  been  Iceland,  by 
others  Norway,  and  by  many  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Probably  the  word 
did  not  always  denote  the  same  country  or 
island;  many,  in  fact,  may  not  have  attached 
to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise  country.  The 
Romans  spoke  of  it  as  ultima  7'hnle,  the 
farthest  Thule.  '  This  ultimate  dim  Thule  ' 
Poe. 

Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 

Of  furthest  Thule.  Thomson. 

Thulite  (thu'lit),  n.  [From  Thule  (which 
see).]  In  mineral,  a  rare  variety  of  epidote, 
of  a  peach -blossom  colour,  found  in  the 
granite  districts  of  Norway.  It  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  minute  por- 
tions of  soda,  potash,  and  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

Thumb  (thum),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tAtitna,  Icel. 
thumalfingr,  D.  tommelfinger,  G.  daume, 
daumen,  D.  duim,  thumb;  perhaps  from 
a  root  turn.,  to  swell,  seen  in  L.  tumeo,  to 
swell,  whence  turn  id. }  The  short,  thick  finger 
of  the  human  hand,  or  the  corresponding 
member  of  other  animals ;  the  first  of  the 
fingers,  differing  from  the  rest  in  having 
but  two  phalanges.  —  Under  one's  thumb, 
under  one's  power  or  influence;  quite  sub- 
servient to  another. 

She  is  obliged  to  lie  silent  1  I  have  her  under  tny 
thumb.  Richardson. 

Gunnhilda  soon  had  him  completely  under  her 
thumb,  and  instead  of  his  making  her  she  unm.iile 
him,  and  was  in  every  respect  the  evil  genius  of  him 
and  his  children.  hdin.  Rev. 

—  Rule  of  thumb.  See  under  RULE.  —  To 
bite  the  thumb  at.  See  BITE,  v.t. 
Thumb  (thum),  v.t.  1.  To  handle  awk- 
wardly; to  play  with  the  fingers;  as,  to 
thumb  over  a  tune.— 2.  To  soil  or  wear  with 
the  thumb  or  the  fingers,  or  by  frequeut 
handling. 

He  gravely  informed  the  enemy  that  all  his  cards 
had  been  thumbed  to  pieces,  and  begged  them  to 
let  him  have  a  few  more  packs.  Macaitlay. 

Thumb  (thum),  v.i.    To  play  on  with  the 

fingers. 
Thumb-band  (thum'band),  n.     A  twist 

of  anything  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 
Thumb-blue  (thum'blu),  n.     Indigo  in  the 

form    of   small   balls   or  lumps,    used   by 

washerwomen  to  give  a  clear  or  pure  tint 

to  linen  and  the  like. 
Thumb-Cleat  (thum'klet),   n.      Saut.   a 

cleat,  resembling  a  thumb,  for  preventing 

the  topsail  reef-earings  from  slipping,  and 

other  purposes. 
Thumbed  (thumd),  a.    Having  thumbs. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;       note,  uot,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Thumbiekins,  Thumbikins  (thum'i-kinz), 
n.  id.  Same  a.s  Thumbking,  [Scotch.] 

ThumbkiUS  (thum'kinz),  n.  pi.  An  instru- 
ment of  torture  fur  compressing  the  thumbs, 
nn leh  used  by  the  Spanish  inquisitors, 
aii'  I  occasionally  used  in  Britain  when  the 
object  was  to  ob- 
tain a  confession 

dl'      ivrailta- 

tiou  through  g"--- 
e  x<i  ui  s  i  te^  *" 
pain  without  en- 
dangering the 
life  of  the  victim. 
The  last  recorded 
instance  of  their 
application  in 
this  country  was 

in     the     Case     of      Scotch  Thumbkins,  time  of 

Principal       Car-  Charles  I. 

stairs,     who      in 

1034  was  ineffectually  tortured  at  the  orders 

of  the  Scotch  privy-council  with  the  view 

*if  making  him  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 

Argyle  and  Monmouth  parties.    Called  also 

Thumb-screw. 

Burnet  is  the  chief  authority  about  the  torturing-. 
.  .  .  He  speaks  of  the  thumbkins  as  an  invention 
for  the  occasion,  but  it  was  an  instrument  in  com- 
mon use  in  countries  better  acquainted  than  Scot- 
land was  with  methods  of  torture.  J.  H.  Burton. 

Thumb-latch  (thum'lach),  n.  A  kind  of 
door-latch,  which  receives  its  name  from 
the  thumb  being  placed  on  the  lever  to 
raise  its  latch. 

Thumbless  (thum'les),  a.  Having  no  thumb ; 
hence,  clumsy;  awkward;  unskilful.  'The 
servants  thumblesse,  yet  to  eat  with  lawless 
tooth  the  floure  of  wheat.'  Herrick. 

Thumb-mark  (thum'mark),  n.  A  mark 
left  by  the  impression  of  the  thumb,  as  on 
the  leaves  of  a  book;  hence,  any  mark  re- 
sembling this. 

Thumb-nut  (thum'nut),  n.  A  nut  for  a  bolt 
or  screw,  having  wings  which  give  a  pur- 
rhase  to  the  thumb  in  turning  it. 

Thumb -ring  (thuro'ring),  n.  A  ring  for- 
merly worn  on  the  thumb. 

I  could  have  crept  into  an  alderman's  thutnb-ring. 
Shak. 

Thumb-screw  (thum'skro),  n.  1.  A  screw 
which  may  be  turned  by  the  application 
of  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  a  screw  for 
fastening  a  window -sash. — 2.  An  ancient 
instrument  of  torture  for  compressing  the 
thumbs.  Called  also  Thumbkins  (which 
see). 

Thumb-stall  (thum'stal),  n.  l.  A  kind  of 
thimble  or  ferule  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather, 
with  the  edges  turned  up  to  receive  the 
thread  in  making  sails.  It  is  worn  on  the 
thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. — 2.  A  case 
or  sheath  of  leather  or  other  substance  to 
be  worn  on  the  thumb. — 3.  if  Hit.  a  buck- 
skin cushion  worn  on  the  thumb,  and  used 
to  close  the  vent  of  a  cannon  while  it  is 
being  sponged. 

Thumerstone  (Wmer-aton),  n.  A  mineral, 
so  called  from  Thum,  in  Saxony,  where  it 
was  found.  Called  also  Axinite  (which  see). 

Thumite  (tb'mit),  n.   Same  as  Thumerstone. 

Thunimim  (thum'lml  «.  pi.  A  Hebrew 
word  denoting  perfections.  The  ITriin  and 
Thummini  were  worn  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest,  but  what  they  were  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  See 
URIM. 

Thump  (thump),  n.  [Allied  to  Dan.  dump, 
a  plump,  a  plunge,  dump,  dull,  low,  D. 
dompen,  to  plunge;  ultimately  perhaps  of 
imitative  origin;  comp.  bump,  plump.]  The 
sound  made  by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy 
body,  as  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  a  blow 
with  a  club,  fist,  and  the  like;  hence,  a  heavy 
blowgiven  withany  thing  that  is  thick.  'The 
distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound.' 
Wordsworth. 


The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thit 
that  I  awaked  at  the  knock. 


<ip  at  my  door 
Taller. 


With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropt  down  one  by  one.        Coleridge. 


Thum; 


bump  (thump),  v.t.  To 
ometning  thick  or  heav 


To  strike  or  beat  with 
avy. 

Thump  (thump),  v.i.     To  strike  or  fall  on 
with  a  heavy  blow. 
A  watchman  at  night  thumps  with  his  pole.  Stoifl, 

Thumper  (thnmp'er),  n.  [For  association  of 
size  or  impressiveness  with  blows  or  noise 
see  WHOPPER.]  1.  The  person  or  thing  that 
thumps.  —2.  A  person  or  thing  which  is  huge 
or  great.  [Colloq.] 

He  cherished  his  friend,  and  he  relished  a  bumper; 
one  fault  he  had,  and  that  was  a  thumper. 

Goldsmith. 


Yeti 


Thumping  (thump'ing),  a.  [See  THVMPER.] 
Large;  heavy.  [Colloq.] 

Let  us  console  that  martyr,  I  say,  with  thumping 
damages ;  and,  as  for  the  woman — the  guilty  wretch ! 
let  us  lead  her  out  and  stone  her.  Thackeray. 

Thunder  (thun'.K'-r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thunor, 
whence  thunder,  with  insertion  of  d,  as  in 
gender,  jaundice ;  the  d  is  also  inserted  in 
IX  dander.  Other  forms  are  0.  Sax.  thunar, 

0.  Fris.  thuner,  G.  donner ;  cog.  L.  tonitru, 
ivr.  ti'ndur;  all  from  a  root  seen  in  A.  Sax. 
thttnian.   to   thunder,    to   rattle,   L.    (OHO, 
tonare,  to  sound,  tintintibulum,  a  bell,  the 
ultimate  root  being  tan  or  stan,  whence 
also  E.  stun,  G.  stohnen,  to  groan,  Gr.  stones, 
a  groaning.     The  name  Thor,  Icel.  Thorr, 
the  Scandinavian  god  of  thunder,  is  simply 
a  form  of  this  word.]    1.  The  sound  which 
follows  a  (lash  of  lightning;  a  report  due  to 
the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  air  produci-d 
by  a  violent  discharge  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity or  lightning.     The  character  of  the 
sound  varies  with  the  force  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  discharge  and  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  is  no  doubt 
affected  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
clouds.     A  person  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  flash  of  lightning  hears  only 
one  sharp  report,  the  sharpness  being  greatly 
intensified  when  an  object  is  struck  by  it. 
A  person  at  a  distance  hears  the  same  report 
as  a  prolonged  peal,  and  persons  in  situations 
at  some  distance  apart  hear  it  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.    These  differences  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  the  long 
rolling  effect  may  be  due  to  echoes  from  the 
clouds,  and  partly  perhaps  to  there  being  a 
number  of  partial  discharges  from  the  same 
cloud  at  different  distances  from  the  ob- 
server.   As  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1100 
feet  per  second,  while  the  passage  of  light 
is  almost  instantaneous,  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  discharge  may  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  dividing  the  interval 
in  seconds  between  the  flash  and  the  report 
by  5  or  4 -8,  the  product  being  the  distance 
in  miles  to  the  place  of  discharge.    Thunder 
has  never  been  heard  20  miles  from  the  flash. 

2.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunder-storm; 
a  discharge  of  lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend. 

Shak. 

3.  Any  loud  noise;  as,  thunders  of  applause. 
'  The  thunder  of  my  cannon.'    Shak. 

Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet  t 

Tennyson. 

4.  An  awful  or  startling  denunciation  or 
threat. 

The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  no  longer  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  princes,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades.  Prescott. 

Thunder  (thun'der),  v.i.     [From  the  noun.] 

1.  To  produce  the  noise   of  thunder;  to 
make  thunder:   often  impersonal;    as,  it 
thundered  yesterday. 

Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?  Job  xl.  9. 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident 
Nor  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  resembling  thunder; 
to  make  a  loud  noise,  particularly  a  heavy 
sound  of  some  continuance. 

Ay  me,  what  act, 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index?  Shak. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears.  Milton. 

I  will  have  his  head,  were  Richard  thundering  a!t 
the  gates  of  York.  Sir  ff.  Scott. 

Thunder  (thun'der),  v.  t.  1.  To  emit  as  with 
the  noise  of  thunder;  to  utter  with  a  loud 
and  threatening  voice;  to  utter  or  issue  by 
way  of  threat  or  denunciation. 

Oracles  severe 

Were  daily  thunder  din  our  gen'ral's  ear.    Dryden. 
An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder 

out  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  Ayliffe. 

Should  eighty  thousand  college-councils 
Thunder  'Anathema,'  friend,  at  you.      Tennyson. 

Z.  To  lay  on  with  vehemence.    '  To  thunder 
blows.'    Spenser. 

Thunderbolt  (thun'der-bolt),  n.  1.  A  shaft 
of  lightning;  a  brilliant  stream  of  electricity 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to 
another,  and  particularly  from  the  clouds 
to  the  earth.  The  name  originated  in  the 
ancient  notion  that  the  destructive  effects 
of  lightning  could  be  caused  only  by  a  shaft 
or  bolt-like  hard  body  being  hurled  at  the 
object  destroyed.  The  terms  thunderbolt 
and  thunderstone  were  hence  frequently  ap- 
plied to  certain  concrete  substances  found 
in  the  earth  which  superstition  credited 
with  such  dreadful  effects.  (See  THUNDER- 
STONE.)  In  her.  the  thunderbolt  is  repre- 


sented as  a  twisted  bar  in  pale,  inflamed  at 
each  end,  rormomiting  two  JUL^IM!  darts  in 
saltire,  between  two  \vin.-s  expanded,  with 
streams  of  flre  issuing  from  the  rentre. 
•2.  l''i<j.  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipio's  worth — those  thunderbolts  of  war! 
Dryden. 

3.  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  cen- 
sure, or  the  like,  proceeding  from  some 
high  authority;  fulmiiiiition. 

He  severely  threatens  sucli  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
excommunication,  tinkewitt. 

Thunder-burst  (thun'der-berst),  n.  A  burst 
of  thunder. 

Thunder- Clap  (thun'der-klap).  n.  A  dap 
or  burst  of  thunder;  sudden  report  of  a  dis- 
charge of  atmospheric  electricity;  a  thun- 
der-peal. '  When  suddenly  the  thunder-clap 
was  heard.'  Dryden. 

Thunder-cloud  (thun'der-kloud),n.  A  cloud 
that  produces  lightning  and  thunder;  a 
cloud  charged  with  electricity,  recognizable 
from  its  dark  and  dense  appearance.  Thun- 
der-clouds vary  considerably  in  height;  some 
have  been  observed  as  high  as  25,700  feet 
above  the  ground,  while  others  have  been 
seen  at  a  height  of  only  about  100  feet. 

Thunder-crack  (thuu'dcr-krakj,  n.  A  clap 
of  thunder. 

Nor  is  he  mov'd  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrant's  threats.  Daniell. 

Thunder-dint  (tlmn'der-dint),n.  The  noise 
of  thunder;  a  thundering  noise.  Sir  H'. 
Scott. 

Thunder-dirt  (thun'der-dert),  n.   The  gela- 
tinous volva  of  Ileodictyon,  which  is  or  was 
formerly  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand.     [New  Zealand.] 
Thunder-drop  (thun'der-drop),  n.     One  of 
the  large,  heavy,  thinly-scattered  drops  of 
rain  preluding  a  thunder-shower. 
Her  slow  full  words  sank  through  the  silence  drear 
As  (hu>ider-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea. 

Tennyson. 

Thunderer  (thun'der-er),  n.  One  who  thun- 
ders; specifically,  (a)  an  epithet  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  Jupiter;  (6)  a  name  applied 
to  the  Times  newspaper,  originally  on  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  telling  leaders  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Edward  Sterling  when  that 
paper  was  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Barnes,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

Thunder-fish  (thun'der-fish),  n.  A  species 
of  fish  of  the  family  Siluridas,  found  in  the 
Nile,  which,  like  the  torpedo,  can  give  an 
electric  shock.  The  Arabs  call  it  raasch. 
It  is  the  Malapterurus  electricus  ut  natural- 
ists. 

Thunder -fit  (thun'der-flt),  n.  A  shock  or 
noise  resembling  thunder.  [Rare.] 

The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-Jit; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through.     Coleridge. 

Thunder -head  (thun'der-hed),  n.  In  me- 
teor, a  kind  of  cumulus  cloud. 

One  of  the  smoke-columns  of  my  illustration  had 
become  exceedingly  bright,  and  was  curiously  benf 
to  one  side;  ana  near  the  base  of  another  a  littl« 
brilliant  lump  had  developed  itself,  shaped  much 
like  a  summer  'thunder-head.'  Perhaps  the  English 
reader  may  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  word,  wliich 
does  not  appear  in  our  dictionaries.  The  object  de- 
picted in  Professor  Young's  illustration  resembles 
those  white  masses  of  cloud  which  are  sometimes 
called  woolpacks  (but  technically  called  cumulus 
clouds),  very  commonly  seen  on  summer  mornings. 
R.  A.  Proctor. 

Thundering  (thmi'der-ing),  a.  1.  Producing 
or  characterized  by  a  loud  rumbling  or 
rattling  noise,  as  that  of  thunder  or  artil- 
lery. Hence  — 2.  Very  large,  fast,  extraor- 
dinary, or  the  like  :  used  colloquially  as  an 
intensative.  '  A  thundering  big  stick. ' 
Thackeray. 

He  goes  a  thundering  pace  that  you  would  not 
think  it  possible  to  overtake  him.      Rev.  T.  Adams. 

Thundering  (thun'der-ing),  n.  The  report 
of  discharge  of  lightning ;  thunder. 

Intreat  the  Lord  .  .  .  that  there  be  no  more  mighty 
thundering*  and  hail.  Hx.  ix.  28. 

Thundeiingly  (thun'd6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
thundering  manner ;  with  loud  noise. 

Thunderless  (thun'der-les),  a.  Unattended 
by  thunder  or  loud  noise.  'Thunderless 
lightnings  striking  under  sea.'  Tennyson. 

The  long  waterfalls 

Poured  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  walls.  Tennyson. 

Thunderous  (thun'der-us),  a.  1.  Produc- 
ing thunder.  'How  he  before  the  thunder- 
ous throne  doth  lie.'  Milton.  —  2.  Making  a 
noise  like  thunder;  giving  a  loud  and  deep 
sound ;  sonorous ;  as,  thunderous  waves. 
'  Scraps  of  thunderous  epic.'  Tennyson. 


ch,  c/iain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sino;;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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Thunder-peal  (tlum'der-pel),  n.  A  peal  or 
clap  of  thunder.  Tennyson. 

Thunder  -  rod  (thun'der-rod),  n.  Same  as 
L»\ihtnin;i-r<>ii  (which  see). 

Thunder -  shoot t  (thun'der-sho't).  v.t.  To 
strike  or  destroy  by  a  thunderbolt  or  light- 
ning. 'Thundershot  and  turned  to  ashes 
as  Olimpius.'  Fuller. 

Thunder-Shower  (thun'der-shou-er),  n.  A 
shower  that  accompanies  thunder. 

Thunder  -  Stone  (thun'der-ston),  «.  Same 
as  Thunderbolt,  and  formed  upon  the  erro- 
neous fancy  that  the  destruction  occasioned 
by  lightning  was  effected  by  some  solid 
body  '  The  all  -  dreaded  thunder -stune. ' 
Shak. 

And  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  sec, 

Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone,     Shakt 

The  name  thunder-stone  has  been  applied 
to  (a)  a  variety  of  crystalline  iron  pyrites 
supposed  to  be  the  species  of  gem  called 
brontia,  mentioned  by  Pliny;  (6)  a  belem- 
nite  (which  see);  (c)  one  of  the  arrow-heads 
of  flint  which  were  in  use  at  an  early  period 
among  barbarous  tribes. 

Thunder  -  storm  ( thun'der- storm ),  n.  A 
storm  accompanied  with  thunder. 

Thunder-strike  (thiin'der-strik),  v.t.  I,  To 
strike,  blast,  or  injure  by  lightning,  or  as 
with  lightning;  to  strike,  as  with  a  thun- 
derbolt. [Rare.] 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake.     Byron. 

2.  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as  with  some- 
thing terrible.  [Rare  except  in  the  past 
participle,] 

Thunder -Stroke!  (thun'dSr-strok),  n.  A 
thunder-clap;  a  stroke  or  blast  by  lightning. 
'I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke.' Shak. 

Thunder-struck  (thun'der-struk),  p.  and 
a.  1.  Struck,  blasted,  or  hurt  with  light- 
ning. '  Thunder-struck  Enceladus.'  Addi- 
gon.—2-  Astonished;  amazed;  struck  dumb 
by  something  surprising  or  terrible  suddenly 
presented  to  the  mind  or  view.  'The  min- 
isters were  thunderstruck.'  Macaulay.  [In 
this  sense  generally  without  the  hyphen.] 

Thunder-thump  t  (thun'der-thump),  n.  A 
thunderbolt.  'Thou  that  throwest  the 
thunder~thumps. '  Googe. 

Thunder -tube  (thun'der-tub),  n.  A  ful- 
gurite (which  see). 

Thundery,  Thundry  (thun'der-i,  thun'dri), 
a.  l.f  Having  the  character  of,  or  like 
thunder.  '  A  cannon's  thundry  roaring  ball. ' 
Sylvester,  Du  Bartas. — 2.  Accompanied  with 
thunder.  '  Thundery  weather.'  Pennant. 
[Rare.] 

Thunny  (thun'ni),  n.     Same  as  Tunny. 

Thurgh, t  #rep.  [A.  Sax.  thurh.]  Through; 
by  means  of.  Chaucer. 

Thurghfarett  n.  A  passage;  a  thorough- 
fare. Chaucer. 

Thurghout,  t  prep.  Throughout;  quite 
through.  Chaucer. 

Thurible(thu'ri- 
bl),  n.  [L.  thu- 
ribttlum,  from 
thus,  thuris, 
frankincense.  ] 
A  kind  of  censer 
of  metal,  some- 
times of  gold  or 
silver,  but  more 
commonly  of 
brass  or  latten, 
in  the  shape  of 
a  covered  vase 
or  cup,  perfor- 
ated so  as  to 
allow  the  fumes 
of  burning  i:i- 
cense  to  escape. 
It  has  chains 
attached,  by 
which  it  is  held 
and  swung  at 
high  mass,  ves- 
pers, and  other  solemn  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thurible 
Rose  like  a  mist.  Sonthey. 

Thurifer  (thu'ri-fer),  n.  [See  THURIFEROUS.  ] 
In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch  the  ministering  attend- 
ant at  mass,  vespers,  and  other  solemn  cere- 
monies, who  carries  the  thurible  or  incense 
vessel. 

Thuriferous  (thu-rifer-us),  a.  [L.  thurifer 
—  thus,  thuris,  frankincense,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  Producing  or  bearing  frankincense. 

Thurifi  cation  (thu'ri-ft-ka"shon),?t.  [L.thus, 
thuris,  frankincense,  and  facio,  to  make.] 


Thurible. 


The  act  of  fuming  with  incense ;  or  the  act 
of  burning  incense. 

Thurify  (thu'ri-fi),  v.t.  To  perfume  with 
odours  as  from  a  thurible;  to  cense  'Sensed 
and  thurified  in  the  smoake.'  jY«.y/<. 

Thurify  (thu'ri-fi),  v.i.  To  scatter  incense; 
to  cense. 

Thurtngian  ( thu-rin'ji-an ),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Thuringfa,  the  general  name  for 
a  region  of  Central  Germany  which  com- 
prised parts  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
S;tx<my  and  the  Saxon  duchies.  Sinue  the 
fifteenth  century  it  has  had  no  definite 
political  Bonification. 

Thuringian  (thu-rin'ji-an),  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Thuringia. 

Thuringite  (thu-rin'glt),  n.  [From  Thur- 
iiifjia,  where  it  is  found.]  In  mineral,  a 
silicate  of  iron  and  aluminium  occurring  as 
an  aggregate  of  minute  scales,  which  are 
distinctly  cleavable  in  one  direction,  have 
an  olive-green  colour  and  nacreous  lustre. 

Thurl  (therl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  thyrl,  a  hole.  See 
THIRL,  THRILL.]  In  mining,  (a)  a  short 
communication  between  adits  in  mines. 

(b)  A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit. 
Thurrok,t  n.     [A-  Sax.  thurritc,  a  boat,  pin- 
nace J    The  hold  of  a  ship.     Chaucer. 

Thursday  (therz'da),  n.  [That  is,  Thor's 
day,  the  day  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  old 
Scandinavian  god  of  thunder,  answering  to 
the  Jove  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Icel. 
thorsdagr,  Sw.  and  Dan.  torsdap,  A.  Sax. 
thunresdteg,  G.  donnergtag.  D.  donderdag, 
Thursday,  lit.  thunderday ;  comp.  L.  dies 
Jovis,  It.  giovedi,  Kr.  jeudi,  Jove's  day, 
Thursday.]  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

Thurst,t  n.     Thirst. 

Thursty.t.    Thirsty. 

Thus  (THUS),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  thus,  a  genit. 
or  an  instrumental  case  of  thest  theos,  this, 
this,  as  0. Sax.  thius  was  an  instrumental  case 
of  thit,  the  neut.  of  these,  this.]  1.  In  this 
way,  manner  or  state ;  pointing  (a)  to  some- 
thing that  is  present  and  in  view ;  as,  you 
may  often  see  gardens  arranged  thus  or  thus. 
(&)  Pointing  to  what  immediately  follows. 

Therein  was  a  record  thus  written.     Ezra  vi.  2. 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  ray  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him:  he  must  die  to-morrow. 
Shak. 

(c)  Pointing  to  what  precedes  or  has  been 
said. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  usf      Luke  ii.  48. 
Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees.     S/tat. 

2.  Pointing  to  something  that  follows  as  an 
effect;  in  consequence;  accordingly;  things 
being  so.     '  Thus  we  are  agreed.'    Shak. 

Thus  men  are  raised  by  faction,  and  decry'd. 
And  rogue  and  saint  distinguish'd  by  their  side. 
Dry  den. 

3.  Denoting  degree  or  quality ;  to  this  de- 
gree or  extent ;  so.     '  Even  thus  wise,  that 
is,  thus  peaceable.'    Holy  day. 

If  study's  gain  be  thus  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know. 

SfMk. 

— Thus  far,  thus  much,  to  this  point;  to  this 
degree. 

Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen. 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story,     Shak. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  miteh  injury.      Shak. 
Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  boumls; 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world I     Milton* 

Thus  (thus),  n.  [L.  thus,  tus.]  Frankin- 
cense (which  see).  The  same  name  is  given 
to  the  resin  of  the  spruce-flr. 

Thussockt  (thus'ok),  n.     Same  as  Tussock. 

Thuya  (thu'ya),  n.     Same  as  Thuja. 

Thuytes  (thu-i'tez),  n.     Same  as  Thuites. 

Thwack  (thwak),  v.t.  [O.E.  thack,  A.  Sax. 
thaccian,  to  stroke  gently.  The  sense  cor- 
responds rather  with  Icel.thjokka,  to  thwack, 
beat,  chastise ;  thykfcr,  a  thwack,  a  thump. 
Whack  is  another  form ;  comp.  thwite,  Sc. 
white,  to  cut;  thwittle,  whittle;  thworl, 
whorl.]  To  strike  with  something  flat  or 
heavy;  to  bang;  to  beat  or  thrash. 

He  shall  not  stay ; 
We'll  thwack  him  thence  with  distaffs.     Shak. 

STN.  To  strike,  bang,  beat,  thrash,  belabour, 
thump. 

Thwack  (thwak),  n.  A  heavy  blow  with 
something  flat  or  heavy;  a  bang. 

But  Tatgol  first  with  hardy  thwack 

Twice  bruised  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

Hudibras. 

Thwaite  (thwat),  n.  [Icel.  thveit,  thveiti,  a 
piece  or  parcel  of  land;  'it  seems  to  have 
been  originally  used  of  an  outlying  cottage 
with  its  paddock'  ( Vigfusson);  from  stem  of 
A.  Sax.  thwttant  to  chop,  to  cut,  whence 
thwittle.}  In  the  north  of  England,  a  parcel 
of  ground  reclaimed  and  converted  to  till- 


age. Thwaite  chiefly  occurs  as  the  second 
element  in  topographical  names,  especially 
in  the  lake  district  of  the  north  of  England; 
as  in  BuaeafAwnfe,  Crus&thwaite,  Ajiple- 
thwaite,  Stonethwaite,  A:c. 

Thwaite  (thwat),  n.  A  fish,  a  species  of 
shad;  the  tvvaite. 

Thwart  (thwart),  a.  [O.E.  thwcrt,  from 
Scandinavian  neut.  adj.;  Icel.  tkvert,  hint; 
across,  transverse,  inn  thvert,  across;  >v. 
tvart,  Dan.  tvert  (adv.),  ucmss;  tent;  tver, 
cross;  the  A.  Sax.  is  thiceorh,  thweor;  D. 
dwars,  dicers;  G.  twerch,  twer.]  1.  Trans- 
verse; being  across  something  else.  'Moved 
contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.'  Milton. 
2.f  Perverse;  cross-grained. 

If  she  must  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  ih-wart  denatured  torment  to  her. 

Shak. 

Thwart  (thwart),  v.t.  1.  To  cross;  to  place 
or  pass  over.  'Their  thwarted  legs  upon 
their  monuments.'  Fuller.  *  Thwarting  the 
wayward  seas.'  Shak. 

Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense  obsolete  or  poetical.]— 2.  To 
cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  traverse  ;  to  contra- 
vene; to  frustrate  or  defeat ;  as,  to  thinrrt  a 
purpose,  design,  or  inclination;  to  thwart  a 
person  *  If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted 
me.'  Shak. 

The  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  in- 
clinations of  the  other.  South. 

Thwart  (thwart),  v.i.  1.  To  go  crosswise  or 
obliquely.  Thomson.— 2.  To  be  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Any  proposition  .  .  .  that  shall  at  all  thwart  wkli 
these  internal  oracles.  Locke. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 

Thwartt  (thwart),  adv.  Obliquely;  athwart. 
ANmw. 

Thwart  (thwart),  n.  1.  Opposition;  defiance. 
'In  thwart 01  your  fair  inclinations.'  M /.-•.-. 
Burney.  [Rare.] — 2.  Naut.  the  seat  or  bench 
of  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit,  placed 
athwart  the  boat. 

Thwarter  (thwart'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  thwarts  or  crosses. — 2.  A  disease 
in  sheep,  indicated  by  shaking,  trembling, 
or  convulsive  motions. 

Thwart-hawse  (thwarfhas),  adv.  tfaut. 
across  the  hawse. 

Thwarting  (thwart'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  thwarts;  a  frustrating.  'The  thwart- 
ings  of  your  dispositions.'  Shak. 

Thwartingly  ( thwart'ing-li ),  ado.  In  a 
manner  so  as  to  thwart ;  in  opposition. 

Thwartly  ( tlnvart'li ),  adv.  In  a  thwart 
manner ;  with  opposition ;  crossly ;  per- 
versely. 

Thwartness  (thwart'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  thwart;  untowardncss:  per- 
verseness.  'Unkind  usages  or  thwartness  of 
disposition.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Thwartship  (thwart'ship),  a.  Naut.  lying 
across  the  vessel. 

Thwartships  (thwart'ships),  adv.  Naut. 
across  the  snip. 

ThWite  t  (thwit),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  thwitan,  to  cut 
off,  to  cut;  Sc.  white,  to  cut  with  a  knife,  to 
whittle;  comp.  the  forms  thwack  and  whack. } 
To  cut  or  clip  with  a  knife.  Chaucer. 

Thwitel,!  n.  [A.  Sax.  See  THWITE.  ]  A 
whittle;  a  knife.  Chaucer, 

Thwitten,t  pp.  of  thwite.  Chipped  with  a 
knife;  whittled.  Chaucer. 

Thwittle  t  (thwit'l),  v.t.  To  whittla.  See 
\VHITTLE. 

Thworl,  Thworle  (thworl),  n.  A  form  nf 
Whorl  (which  see). 

Thy  (THI),  pron.  [See  THINE.  ]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  thee :  possessive  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  singular.  It  is  used  in  the 
solemn  and  grave  style.  See  THINE. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good. 
Milton. 

Thyine  (thfin),  n.  [Gr.  thyinos,  pertaining 
to  the  tree  thyia,  thya,  an  African  tree  with 
sweet-smelling  wood,  fromthyd,  to  sacrifice.] 
An  epithet  for  a  precious  wood,  mentioned 
Rev.  xviii.  12.  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  white  cedar  (Cuprevnu  thvyoides)  or  of 
Callitris  quadrivalvia.  The  latter  conifer  is 
a  native  of  Barbary,  and  its  resin  is"  used  in 
varnish-making  under  the  name  of  sandar- 
ach.  Its  timber  is  much  used  in  building 
mosques,  &c.,  being  considered  by  the  ori- 
entals to  be  indestructible.  Called  aho 
Sandarach-tree. 

Thylacine,  Thylacinua  (thlla-sln,  thi-la- 
si'nus),  n.  [Gr.  thylax,  a  pouch,  and  kyfin, 
a  dog.  ]  A  genus  of  carnivorous  Marsupinlia 
inhabiting  Tasmania.  T.  cynocephalus,  the 
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native  hyaena  or  dog-faced  opossum  of  the 
t-iili mists  is  the  only  known  species.  In  si/e 
it  is  generally  about  4  feet  in  total  length, 
though  some  specimens  attain  a  much 
greater  size.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits ; 
of  a  fierce  and  most  determined  disposition, 
aud  is  very  destructive  to  sheep  and  other 
animals.  It  has  an  elongated  and  somewhat 
dou'-like  muzzle,  and  a  long  tapering  tail; 
the  fur  is  grayish-brown  with  a  series  of 
boldly-defined  stripes,  nearly  black  in  col- 
our, beginning  just  behind  the  shoulders 
and  ending  upon  the  base  of  the  tail.  Called 
also  Tasmanictn  Wolf,  Zebra  Wolf,  Tiger 
Wulf. 

Thyiacoleo  (thi-la-ko'le-6),  n.  [Gr.  thylakos, 
a  pouch,  and  lean  (L.  leo),  a  lion.]  A  re- 
markable extinct  carnivorous  marsupial, 
whose  bulk  and  proportions  appear  to  have 
been  equalled  only  by  our  existing  African 
lion.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  formidable 
quadruped  (T.  carnifex)  are  found  embedded 
in  the  plioeeue  strata  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. 

Thylacotherium  (thria-ko-the"ri-um),  n. 
[Cr.  thylakos,  a  pouch,  and  therion,  a  wild 
beast.]  A  small  marsupial  animal  of  the 
oolite,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Amphi- 
therium.  Page. 

Thyme  ( tim ),  n.  [  L.  thymum,  from  Gr. 
thyinon,  thymos,  thyme,  from  thyo,  to  offer 
in  sacrifice,  probably  because  it  was  used  to 
burn  on  the  altar,  or  from  thyo,  to  smell.] 
A  genus  of  plants  (Thymus),  nat.  order  La- 
biatae.  The  species  are  small  undershrubs, 
most  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region;  they  have  small  entire  leaves 
and  small  flowers  in  spikes  or  heads.  The 
common  or  garden  thyme  (T.  vulgar  is)  has 
long  been  a  favourite  plant  on  account  of 
its  strong,  pungent,  aromatic  odour  and 
taste,  and  many  varieties  of  it  are  cultivated 
in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south-west 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  employed  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  It  yields  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  extremely  acrid  and  pungent.  Wild 
thyme  or  mother  of  thyme  (T.  Serpyllum) 
grows  in  Britain  on  hills  and  in  dry  pastures, 
and  has  the  same  sensible  properties  as  the 
garden  thyme.  Both  species  afford  good 
bee-pasture;  the  leaves  are  used  for  flavour- 
ing soups,  &c.;  and  a  volatile  oil— the  oil  of 
origanum  of  commerce — isobtained  from  the 
plant.  The  lemon-scented  thyme  or  lemon 
thyme  of  our  gardens  is  a  variety  of  T.  Ser- 
pyllum. Cat-thyme  is  an  aromatic  plant  of 
the  genus  Teucrium,  the  T.  Marum,  which 
causes  sneezing,  and  was  formerly  included 
in  the  pharmacopeia. 

Thymelaceae,  Thymeleacese  (tl-me-la'se-e, 
ti-me'le-a"se-e),  n.  pi  [From  Thyjnelea,one 
of  the  genera,  from  Gr.  thymelaia.  Daphne 
Gnidium,  from  thymos,  thyme,  and  elaia, 
an  olive.]  A  nat.  order  of  shrubby  exogens, 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  rarely 
herbs,  with  non-articulated,  sometimes  spiny 
branches,  having  a  very  tenacious  inner 
bark.  The  species  are  not  common  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  India  and  South  America,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Australia.  The 
daphnes  are  valued  for  their  fragrance ; 
the  various  species  of  the  Australian  genus 
Pimelea,  and  the  Gnidias  and  Struthiolas 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  favourite  ob- 
jects of  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  the  order  is  the  causticity  which 
resides  in  the  bark.  When  applied  to  the 
skin  it  acts  as  a  blister ;  and  when  chewed 
it  produces  pain  in  the  mouth.  The  berries 
of  Daphne  Laureola  are  poisonous  to  all 
animals  except  birds.  The  bark  of  some 
species  is  manufactured  into  cordage. 

Thymelaceous  (ti-me-la'shus),  a.  In  bot. 
belonging  or  relating  to  or  like  the  Thyme- 
laceee. 

Thymele  (thl-mfilflX  n.  The  skippers,  a  ge- 
nus of  diurnal  lepidopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Hesperiidse.  T.  alveolus 
(the  grizzled  skipper  butterfly)  is  an  elegant 
British  species,  frequenting  woods,  com- 
mons, dry  banks,  and  meadows,  about  the 
end  of  May. 

Thymiatechny  (ti'mi-a-tek-ni),  n.  [Gr.  thy- 
miaina,  incense,  and  techne,  art.]  In  med. 
the  art  of  employing  perfumes  in  medicine. 
Dunglison. 

Thymol  (tim'ol),  n.  (C!0HUO.)  A  kind  of 
stearoptene  obtained  from  oil  of  thyme  by 
distillation. 

Thymus  (thi'mus),  n.  [Gr.  thymos,  thyme. 
The  gland  was  so  called  because  it  was  com- 
pared to  the  flower  of  this  plant  by  Galen.] 
1.  A  genus  of  plants.  See  THYME.  —  2.  In 


onat.  a  glandular  body,  divided  into  lobes, 
situated  behind  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 
It  is  largest  in  the  foetus,  diminishes  after 
birth,  and  in  adults  often  entirely  disap- 
pears. It  has  no  excretory  duct,  and  its 
use  is  unknown.  In  calves  and  lambs  it  is 
called  sweet -bread;  but  the  term  sweet- 
bread is  also  applied  to  the  pancreas,  a  very 
different  organ. 

Thymy  (ti'mi),  a.  Abounding  with  thyme ; 
fragrant. 

The  fields!  All  spring  and  summer  is  in  them — 
Ilie  walks  by  silent,  scented  paths — thymy  slopes  of 
down  overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea. 

Rusktn. 

Thynnus  (thin'us),  n,  [L.,  a  tunny.]  A 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Scomberidte, 
so  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Scomber 
(mackerels)  as  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  subdivision  of  it.  It  includes  the  tunny 
(T.  vulgarix),  as  also  the  bonito  (T.  pelamys), 
a  pretty  fish  of  a  steel-blue  colour,  abundant 
within  the  tropics.  See^'UNNY. 

Thyreo- (thi're-6).  [Gr.  thyreos,  a  shield.]  In 
anat .  a  prefix  appearing  in  words  which  refer 
to  parts  attached  to  the  thyroid  or  shield-like 
cartilage  of  the  larynx;  as,  Mi/reo-hyoideus, 
a  muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone.  It  brings 
the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone  toward  each 
other. 

Thyroid,  Thyreoid  (thi'roid.  thi're-oid),  a. 
[Gr.  thyreos,  a  shield,  and  eidos,  form.]  Re- 
sembling a  shield ;  applied  to  oue  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  so  called  from  its 
figure,  to  a  gland  situated  near  that  carti- 
lage, and  to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
gland.  —The  thyroid  cartilage  constitutes  the 
anterior,  superior,  and  largest  part  of  the 
larynx. — The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  on 
the  sides  and  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
It  is  copiously  supplied  with  blood,  but  is 
not  known  to  furnish  any  secretion.  Its 
function  is  unknown,  but  from  its  situation 
in  connection  with  the  trachea  and  larynx 
it  is  usually  described  with  these,  although 
taking  no  part  in  the  function  of  respira- 
tion. It  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  known 
as  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

Thyroideal  (thi-roi-de'al),  a.  Relating 
to  the  thyroid  gland  or  cartilage. 

Thyrse  (thers),  n.    Same  as  Thyrsus. 

Thyrsiform  (ther'si-form),  a.  In  bot.  re- 
sembling a  thyrsus. 

Thyrsoid,  Thyrsoidal  (ther'soid,  ther'- 
soi-dal),  a.  In  bot.  having  somewhat  the 
form  of  a  thyrsus. 

Thyrsus  (ther'sus),  n.     [L.  thyrsus,  from 
Gr.  thyrsos,  a  thyrsus.]     1.  One  of  the 
most  common  attributes  or  emblems  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers.     It  consisted 
often  of  a  spear  or  staff  wrapped  round 
with  ivy  and  vine  branches,  or  of  a  lance 
having  the  iron  part  thrust  into  a  cone  of 
pine,  but  in  ancient  representations  it  ap- 
pears  in  various   forms.     The  Bacchanals 
carried  thyrsi  in  their  hands  when  they 


Various  forms  of  Thyrsus,  from  ancient  vases. 

celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. —2.  In 
bot.  a  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
principal  diameter  of  a  panicle  is  in  the 
middle  between  the  base  and  apex;  but 
generally  applied,  in  a  somewhat  vague 
manner,  to  any  panicle  in  which  the  flower- 
stalks  are  short,  and  the  flowers  are  thus 
close  together,  so  that  the  panicle  is  dense. 

Thysanopter  (thi'san-op-ter),  n.  One  of 
the  Thysanoptera. 

Thysanoptera  (thl-sa-nop'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
thysanoK,  a  fringe,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An 
order  of  insects  having  long  membranous 


wings,  which  are  nearly  rudimentary,  and 
are  almost  destitute  of  nervures,  but  fringed 
on  the  side  with  numerous  close  cilia.  The 
species  are  very  small.  Their  metamorpho- 
sis is  incomplete. 

Thysanoura,  Thysanura  (this-a-nou'ra, 
this-a-nu'ra),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  thysanouros,  hav- 
ing a  long  bushy  tail—  thysanos,  a  fringe, 
and  oura,  a  tail.]  A  group  of  apterous  in- 
sects that  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  and 
have,  in  addition  to  their  feet,  particular 
organs  of  motion,  generally  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  group  was  formerly 
divided  into  two  families,  Lepismidrc  and 
Ppduridre  (which  see).  Recently  it  has  been 
divided  into  two  orders  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock,  (l)Collembola,  comprising  those  mem- 
bers known  as  '  spring-tails,'  and  nearly 
coequal  with  the  old  family  Poduridce;  (2) 
Thysanura  (restricted),  comprising  those 
whose  anal  bristles  do  not  form  a  spring,  as 
the  Lepismidic. 

Thyself  (Tin-self),  pron.  A  pronoun  used 
after  thou,  to  express  distinction  with  em- 
phasis. '  Thou  thyself  shalt  go ;'  that  is, 
thou  shalt  go  and  no  other.  It  is  sometimes 
used  without  thou,  and  in  the  nominative 
as  well  as  objective  case,  its  usage  being 
similar  to  that  of  myself,  <kc. 
These  goods  thyself  cs.n  on  thyself  bestow.  Dryden. 

Ti  (te),  n.  A  highly  useful  liliaceous  plant 
of  the  genus  Cordyfine  (C.  Ti,  formerly  Dra- 
caena terminalis),  nearly  allied  to  the  dra- 
gon-tree. It  is  a  native  of  the  south-east  of 
Africa,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet,  with 
a  tree-like  form.  The  lanceolate  leaves  are 
used  as  fodder,  as  also  for  thatch.  Its  root 
when  baked  is  a  highly  nutritious  article 
of  food,  and  a  sugar  as  well  as  an  ardent 
spirit  is  made  from  its  juice. 

Tiar  (ti'ar),  n.    A  tiara.    [Poetical.] 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  liar 
Circled  his  head.     N  ,  Milton. 

Tiara  (ti-a'ra),  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  tiara.]  1.  An 
ornament  or  article  of  dress  with  which  the 


The  Papal  Tiara  in  its  successive  forms. 

ancient  Persians  covered  their  heads;  a  kind 
of  turban.  As  different  authors  describe  it 
it  must  have  been  of  different  forms.  The 
kings  of  Persia  alone  had  a  right  to  wear  it 
straight  or  erect;  the  lords  and  priests  wore 
it  depressed,  or  turned  down  on  the  fore 
side.  Xenophon  says  the  tiara  was  encom- 
passed with  the  diadem,  at  least  in  cere- 
monials.—2.  The  pope's  triple  crown.  The 
tiara  and  keys  are  the  badges  of  the  papal 
dignity;  the  tiara  of  his  civil  rank,  and  the 
keys  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  composed  of  a  high  cap  of  cloth 
of  gold,  encircled  by  three  coronets,  with  a 
mound  and  cross  of  gold  at  the  top.  From 
the  cap  hang  two  pendants,  embroidered 
and  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  senile  of  crosses 
of  gold.  The  cap  alone  was  first  adopted 
by  Damasus  II.  in  1048.  It  afterwards  had 
a  plain  circlet  of  gold  put  round  it.  It  was 
surmounted  with  a  coronet  by  Boniface 
VIII.  The  second  coronet  was  added  by 
Benedict  XII.,  to  indicate  the  prerogatives 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  power.  It  is  not 
known  who  first  adopted  the  third  coronet, 
indicative  of  the  Trinity ;  some  say  Urban 
V.,  others  John  XXII.,  John  XXIII.,  or 
Benedict  XII.— 3.  Fig.  the  papal  dignity. 

Tiaraed  (tl-a'rad),  a.    Adorned  with  a  tiara. 

Tib t  (tib),  71.  [Abbrev.  from  Tabitha.]  l.A 
low  woman;  a  paramour;  a  prostitute. 

Thou'rt  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every  coystrel, 
That  hither  comes  enquiring  for  his  TIP.      Shak. 

2.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 
[The  names  Tib  and  Tom  were  generally 
associated  in  both  senses.  See  TOM.] 
Tib-cat  (tib'kat).  n.  [Tib,  female  name, 
corresponding  to  Tom  in  tom-cat.  ]  A  female 
cat.  Halliwell. 
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TiberM  Tybertt  (tib'ert  or  ti'Wrt),  n.  An 
old  name  for  a  cat.  '  Shakspeare  regards 
Tybalt  as  the  same,  hence  some  of  tlu-  in- 
sulting jokes  of  Mercutio,  who  calls  Tybalt 
'rat-catcher'  and  'king  of  cats."  Xares. 

'Mongst  those  tiberis,  who  d&  you  think  there  was? 
B.  Jwsett. 

Tibetan  (ti-bet'an),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Tibet. 
2.  The  language  of  Tibet 

Tibia  <til/i-a),  n.  [L.,  a  musical  pipe,  the 
large  bone  of  the  leg.]  1.  A  kind  of  pipe, 
the  commonest  musical  instrument  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  had  holes  at  proper 
intervals,  and  was  furnished  with  a  mouth- 
piece, and  the  performer  in  blowing  put 
the  end  of  it  to  his  mouth.  Two  such  pipes 
were  often  played  on  simultaneously  by 
one  person- — 2.  In  anat  the  largest  bone  of 
the  leg.  It  is  of  a  long,  thick,  and  trian- 
gular shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  fibula,  and  articulates  with  the 
femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus;  the  shin-bone. 
See  LEG.  —  3.  In  entom.  the  fourth  joint  of 
the  leg. 

TibiaKtiTM-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or 
flute  called  tibia.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  large 
bone  or  shin-bone  of  the  leg;  as,  the  tibial 
artery;  tibial  nerve, — The  tibial  arteries  are 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery. 

Tibicinate  (ti-bis'in-at),  v.i.  [L.  tibicen,  a 
pipe-player,  from  tibia,  a  musical  pipe.]  To 
play  on  a  pipe.  [Rare.] 

TibiO-tarsal  (tib'i-6-tar"sal),  a.  In  anat. 
pertaining  to  the  tibia  and  the  tarsus. 

TlC  (tik),  7i.  A  local  and  habitual  convulsive 
motion  of  certain  muscles,  and  especially  of 
some  of  those  of  the  face;  twitching ;  velli- 
cation:  sometimes  applied  to  tic-douloureux 
or  facial  neuralgia.  See  TIC-DOULOUREUX. 

Tical  (ti-kal'),  n.  1.  A  Siamese  coin,  worth 
about  2*.  6d.  sterling;  also,  a  weight  of 
Siam  equal  to  about  236  grains  Troy. — 2.  A 
Chinese  money  of  account  of  the  value  of 
about  6s.  Sd.  sterling;  also,  a  Chinese  weight 
equal  to  about  4J  oz. 

Tic-douloureux  (tik-dblo-ru),  n,  [Fr.  tic, 
spasm,  and  douloureux,  painful.]  A  very 
painful  affection  of  a  nerve,  coming  on  in 
sudden  and  excruciating  attacks.  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  acute  pain,  attended  with 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  continuing  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours.  Often  called  simply  Tic. 

Ticet  (tls),  v.t.    To  entice:  to  seduce.  Beau. 
<fr  Fl. 
Hath  some  fond  lover  Need  thee  to  thy  banef 

G.  Herbert. 

Ticementt  (tis'ment),  n.  Allurement;  en- 
ticement. 

Tichorhine  (trko-rin),  n.  [Gr.  teichos,  a 
wall,  and  rhis,  rhinos,  the  nose.]  A  fossil 
species  of  rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  tichorhin- 
us),  so  called  from  the  middle  vertical  bony 
septum  or  wall  which  supports  the  nose. 
Oioen. 

Tick  (tik),  n.  [Contr.  of  ticket.    To  buy  upon 
tick  =  to  buy  on  a  ticket  or  note,  or  on  credit.  ] 
Credit;  trust;  as,  to  buy  upon  tick.    'Play 
on  tick  and  lose  the  Indies.'    Dry  den. 
Whoever  needs  anything  else  must  go  on  tick. 

Locke. 
He  bought  them  upon  tick.          Goldsmith. 

Tick  (tik),  v.i.    1.  To  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on 
trust  or  credit. — 2.  To  give  tick;  to  trust. 
The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  counsel  won't  tick. 

Tick  (tik),  n.  [L.  G.  teke,  D.  teek* G.  zeciee, 
tick.]  1.  The  name  common  to  certain  small 
parasitical  arachnidans  or  mites,  constitut- 
ing the  section  Ixodes  (called  also  Suctoria), 
of  the  family  Acarida,  characterized  by  a 
globose-ovate  body  of  a  livid  colour,  and  a 
mouth  without  mandibles  in  the  form  of  a 
sucker,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to 
sheep,  oxen,  dogs,  goats,  <fec.  The  dog-tick 
is  Ixodes  plumb  fi  us.  The  harvest  ticks  or 
harvest-bugs  constitute  the  family  Leptidas. 
2.  The  tick-bean  (which  see). 

Tick  (tik),  n.  [D.  tijk,  O.G.  zeiche,  a  cover,  a 
tick,  from  L.  theca,  Gr.  theke,  a  case,  a  cover.  ] 

1.  The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed,  which  contains 
the  feathers,  wool,  or  other  materials. — 

2.  Ticking  (which  see). 

Tick  (tik),  v.i.  £D.  tikken,  to  touch  slightly 
and  quickly,  as  with  a  pen ;  to  dot.  From 
sound.]  1.  To  make  a  small  noise  by  beat- 
ing or  otherwise,  as  a  watch ;  to  give  out  a 
succession  of  small  sharp  noises. 

The  gliding  heavens  are  less  awful  at  midnight 
than  the  ticking  clock.  J.  Martineati. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small  sharp  sound,  or 
gently,  as  a  bird  when  picking  up  its  food. 

Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches,  nor 
at  the  boughs.  Latinter. 


Tick  (tik),  ?i.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  A  small 
distinct  noise,  as  that  made  by  a  going  watch 
or  clock.— 2.  Any  small  mark  intt'inluil  to 
direct  attention  to  something  else,  or  to 
st-rve  as  a  check.  —  3.  t  A  game,  classed 
among  rural  sports.  Nares,  '  Tick  or  pri- 
son-base. '  Dray  ton. 

Tick  (tik),  v.t.  1.  To  mark  with  or  as  with 
a  tick;  to  make  a  tick  or  dot  opposite;  to 
check  by  writing  down  a  small  mark:  gene- 
rally with  of. 

When  I  had  got  all  my  responsibilities  down  upon 
my  list,  I  compared  each  with  the  bill  and  ticked  it  ojf. 
Dickens. 

2.  To  note  or  mark,  as  by  the  regular  vibra- 
tion of  a  watch  or  clock. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or 
noticed  the  seconds.  Toilet, 

Tick-bean  (tik'ben),  n.  [Probably  from  its 
likeness  in  shape  to  the  insect.]  A  variety 
of  the  common  beau  (Faba  vulgaris).  of  a 
smaller  size.  It  is  used  for  feeding  horses 
and  other  animals. 

Ticken  (tik'en),  n.     Same  as  Tickinq. 

Ticker  (tik'er),  n.  A  watch.  "Dickens. 
[Slang.] 

Ticket  (tik'et),  n.  [O.Fr.  esticguette,  Mod. 
Fr.  Etiquette,  a  bill,  note,  ticket,  label,  &c. 
See  ETIQUETTE.]  A  small  piece  of  paper, 
card-board,  or  the  like,  with  something 
written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving  as  a 
notice,  acknowledgment,  &c.',  as,  (a)  a  bill 
posted  up. 

He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
above  forty  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  his 
auditors  in  a  ticket  on  the  school-doors.  Fuller. 

(&)  t  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account ;  hence  the 
old  phrase,  to  take  goods  on  ticket  (now  con- 
tracted into  on  tick),  to  take  goods  to  be  put 
in  a  bill,  that  is, on  credit— (c)t  A  visiting- 
card. 

A  ticket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon 
it ;  but  we  all  cali  them  tickets  now.  Miss  Bitrncy. 

(d)  A  label  stuck  on  the  outside  of  anything 
to  give  notice  of  something  concerning  it, 
as  to  show  the  character  or  price  of  goods. 

(e)  A  token  of  a  right  or  debt,  contained  in 
general  on  a  card  or  slip  of  paper;  as,  a  cer- 
tificate or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery  or 
other  mode  of  distributing  money,  goods, 
and  the  like;  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper 
given  as  an  acknowledgment  of  goods  de- 
posited or  pledged,  or  as  a  certificate  of 
right  of  entry  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, or  to  travel  in  a  railway  or  by  other 
public  conveyance.     (/)  In  Ainer.  politics, 
a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used  at 
an  election;  the  names  on  a  list  of  candi- 
dates; a  set  of  nominations  for  election. — 
Straight  ticket,  a  ticket  containing  the  regu- 
lar nominations  of  a  party,  without  change. 
— Scratched  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  are 
marked  out.  —  Split  ticket,  a  ticket  repre- 
senting different  divisions  of  a  party,  or 
containing  candidates  selected  from  two  or 
more  parties.  Hence,  the  aggregate  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  a  party;  a  declared  system 
of  policy;  as,  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
ticket.— The  ticket,  the  right  orcorrect  thing. 
'That's  about  the  ticket  in  this  country.' 
Trollope.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

She's  very  handsome  and  she's  very  finely  dressed, 
only  somehow  she's  not — she's  not  the  ticket,  you  see. 
Thackeray, 

—Ticket  of  leave,  a  permit  or  license  given 
to  a  convict  or  prisoner  to  be,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  at  large  and  labour  for 
himself. 

Ticket  (tik'et),  v.t.  1.  To  distinguish  by  a 
ticket;  to  put  a  ticket  on;  as,  to  ticket  goods. 
2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket;  as,  to  ticket  a 
passenger  to  California.  [United  States.] 

Ticket  -  day  (tik'et-da),  n.  The  day  before 
the  settling  or  paying  day  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, when  the  names  of  the  actual  pur- 
chasers are  given  in  by  one  stockbroker  to 
another. 

Ticketing  (tik'et-ing),  n.  A  periodical  sale 
of  ore,  especially  of  copper  and  lead,  in  the 
English  mining  districts.  The  adventurers 
and  buyers  meet  round  a  table,  when  each 
of  the  latter  hands  in  a  ticket  bearing  an 
offer  of  so  much  per  ton,  and  the  lots  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  hence  the  name. 

Ticket-night  (tik'et-nlt),  n.  A  benefit  at  a 
theatre  or  other  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  which  are  divided 
among  several  beneflciaires,  each  of  whom 
receives  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the 
tickets  individually  disposed  of,  less  an 
equal  share  of  the  incidental  expenses. 

Ticket-porter  (tik'et-p6r-ter),7t.  A  licensed 
porter  who  wears  a  badge  or  ticket,  by 
which  he  may  be  identified. 


Ticket  -  writer  (tik'et-rit-er),  n.  One  who 
writes  or  paints  show-cards  for  shop-win- 
dows, <tc. 

Ticking  (tik'ing),  n.  A  sort  of  strong  striped 
linen  or  cotton  fabric,  used  for  the  ticks  of 
beds,  mattresses,  Ac.,  to  hold  feathers,  hair, 
or  other  materials. 

Tickle  (tik'l).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tickled;  ppr 
tutting.  [A  freq.  of  tick,  to  touch  lightly, 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  metathesis  of 
kittle.}  1.  To  toucli  lightly  and  cause  a 
peculiar  thrilling  sensation,  which  com- 
monly causes  laughter,  and  if  too  long  pro- 
tracted, a  state  of  general  spasm;  to  titil- 
late. 

If  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh?  Shak. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification;  to  "ra- 
tify in  any  manner;  to  stir  up  to  pleasure, 
&c.;  to  flatter;  to  cajole. 

Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  pood  success,  disdains  the  shadow 

Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  Shak. 

His  ass's  ears  were  tickled,  and  he  learned  to  fancy 

that  he  was  intended  by  .nature  for  the  society  of 

high  people.  Coruhitl  Mag. 

3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly 

[Rare.  ] 

The  cunning  old  pup  .  .  .  took  puss's  two  foots, 
And  so  out  o'  th'  embers  he  tickled  his  nms. 

Tickle  (tik'l),  v.i.    l.  To  feel  tttfflatfea. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 

Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.        Spenser. 

2.  To  excite  or  produce  the  sensation  of  titil- 

lation. 

A  feather  or  a  rush  drawn  along-  the  lip  or  cheek 
doth  tickle,  whereas  a  thing  more  obtuse  .  .  .  doth 
not-  Bacon. 

Tickle  t  (tiki),  a.    1.  Easily  tickled ;  ticklish. 

2.  Subject  to  change;  inconstant;  uncertain 
So  tickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things.     Spenser. 

3.  Ticklish;  wavering,  or  liable  to  waver 
and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch;  unstable; 
easily  overthrown. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a 
milkmaid,  if  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Shak. 

The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point.  Shak. 

Tickle-brain  t  (tik'1-bran),  n.  He  who  or 
that  which  tickles  or  pleases ;  specifically, 
strong  drink. 

Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good  tickle-brain. 
Shak 

Tickle-footed  t  (tik'1-fut-ed),  a.  Uncertain.; 
inconstant;  slippery. 

You  were  ever  tickle-footed.          Sean.  &•  Fl. 

Ticklenburg  (tik'len-burg),  n.  A  coarse 
mixed  linen  fabric  made  for  the  West  India 
market.  Siinmonds. 

Ticklenesst  (tik'1-nes),  n.  Unsteadiness; 
ticklishness.  Chaucer, 

Tickler  (tik'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  tickles  or  pleases.— 2.  Something  that 
puzzles  or  perplexes;  something  difficult  tc- 
answer.  [Colloq.] 

The  Queen  (Victoria)  has  written  the  King  of  the 
French  a  tickler  in  answer  to  a  letter  he  sent  her. 
Lord  Palmer -statt. 

3.  A  prong  used  by  coopers  to  extract  bungs 
from  casks. 

Tickling  (tikling),  n.  l.  The  act  of  one 
who  tickles. — 2.  The  sensation  similar  to 
that  produced  by  tickling. 

Ticklish  (tik'lish),  a.  1.  Sensible  to  the 
feeling  of  tickling;  easily  tickled;  as,  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  is  very  ticklish,  as  are 
the  sides ;  the  palm  of  the  hand,  hardened 
by  use,  is  not  ticklish.  Bacon. — 2.  Totter- 
ing; standing  so  as  to  be  liable  to  totter  and 
fall  at  the  slightest  touch ;  unfixed  ;  easily 
moved  or  affected.  'So  ticklish  and  totter- 
ing a  foundation.'  Woodward. — 3.  Difficult; 
nice;  critical. 

Surely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matter  and 
ticklish  times,  to  beware  what  they  say.  Bacon. 

Ticklishly  (tik'lish-li),  adv.  In  a  ticklish 
manner. 

Ticklishness  (tik'lish-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ticklish  or  easily  tickled. 
Dr.  G.  Cheyne.—Z.  The  state  of  being  totter- 
ing or  liable  to  fall.— 3.  Criticalness  of  con- 
dition or  state. 

Tick-seed  (tik'sed),  n.  A  name  common  to 
plants  of  the  genera  Coreopsis  and  Corisper- 
mum. 

Tick-tack  (tik'tak),  adv.  [A  kind  of  redupri- 
cation  of  tick,  intended  to  represent  the 
sound  made  by  two  vibrations,  as  of  a  pen- 
dulum. ]  With  a  sound  resembling  the  beat- 
ing of  a  watch. 

Tick-tack  (tik'tak),  n.  [See  the  adverb.] 
1.  A  sound  like  that  made  by  a  clock  or 
watch.— 2.  Same  as  Trick-track.  Milton. 
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Ticorea  (ti-ko'rti-a ).  n.  [Native  name  nf 
a  species  in  Ulliana  ]  A  genus  of  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs  with  a  branched 
itill.iivscenee  of  white  flowers,  nat.  order 
Rutaceje.  T.  jaxininiflora  is  a  shrub  from 
7  to  8  feet  high,  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
A  lie. 'option  of  the  leaves  is  drank  by  the 
Brazilians  as  a  cure  for  framboesia.  The 
bark  of  /'  is  hiten-ely  bitter,  as- 

tringent, and  is'  regarded  as  a  febrifuge  in 
Brazil. 

Tio-polonga  ( tik-po-loug'ga ),  n.  An  ex- 
tremely venomous  snake,  a  native  of  India, 
Ceylon,  &c.,  sometimes  called  also  Katuka, 
of 'the  Reims  Daboia  (D.  e!*oan«)and  family 
Vlperidw,  much  dreaded  by  the  natives. 
The  word  tic-polonga  signifies  spotted  po- 
lnnga,  the  latter  word  being  a  kind  of  ge- 
neric title  given  by  the  natives  to  many  ser- 
pents, mi  less  than  eight  species  being 
classed  under  this  common  title.  It  is  said 
that  the  tic-polonga  and  the  cobra  are  deadly 
enemies :  and  to  say  that  two  people  hate 
each  other  like  the  tic-polonga  and  cobra 
is  equivalent  to  our  proverb  respecting  the 
cat  and  dog.  The  tic-polonga  is  said  always 
to  be  the  aggressor,  to  seek  the  cobra  in  its 
hiding-place,  and  to  provoke  it  to  flght. 
There  are  many  native  legends  in  Ceylon 
respecting  the  ferocity  of  this  snake. 

Ticuna  -  poison  ( ti-ko'na-poi-zn  ),  n.  An 
arrow-poison  used  by  the  Ticunas  and  other 
Indian  tribes  dwelling  near  the  Amazons. 
When  given  to  animals  it  produces  strong 
convulsions,  lasting  for  hours.  It  probably 
contains  picrotoxln,  like  other  South  Ameri- 
can arrow-poisons.  Watts'  Diet,  of  Chem. 

Tid  (tid),  a.  [Shortened  from  A.  Sax.  tedre, 
Udder,  O.  Fris.  teddre,  D.  feeder,  tender, 
weak.]  Tender;  soft;  nice:  now  used  only 
in  (Mbit. 

Tid  (tid),  n.  [A  form  of  tide,  time,  season, 
opportunity.  ]  In  agri.  and  hort.  fit  or  favour- 
able season  or  condition ;  as,  the  land  is  in 
fine  tid  for  sowing;  hence,  humour.  [Scotch.  ] 

Summer  fallow  has  enjoyed  a  most  favourable  tid 
for  working,  and  has  pulverized  down  into  fine  mould. 
Scotsman  newspaper. 

Tidal  (ti'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  tides;  peri- 
odically rising  and  tailing,  or  flowing  and 
ebbing;  as,  tidal  waters.— Tidal  air,  the 
air  which  passes  in  and  out  in  breathing, 
generally  estimated  at  about  25  cubic 
inches  at  each  breathing.  See  Residual 
air  under  RESIDUAL.  —  Tidal  harbour,  a 
harbour  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
in  distinction  from  a  harbour  which  is 
kept  at  high-water  by  means  of  docks  with 
flood  -  gates.  —  Tidal  rioer,  a  river  whose 
waters  rise  and  fall  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
its  course  under  the  influence  of  the  tide- 
wave.— Tidal  train,  a  railway  tram  which 
runs  in  connection  with  a  steamer,  and 
whose  running  is  therefore  regulated  by  the 
state  of  the  tide. 

Ascertaining  first,  at  what  time  during  every  even- 
iny  of  this  month  the  tidal  trains  from  Dover  and 
Foikatone  reach  the  London  Bridge  terminus. 

W.  Collins. 

Tidbit  (tid'bit),  n.  [From  tid,  a. ,  or  tit,  some- 
thing small.)  A  delicate  or  tender  piece  of 
anything  eatable:  often  in  form  Titbit. 

Tidde  t  pp.  of  tide.     Happened.     Chaucer. 

Tidder,  Tiddle  (tid'er,  tid'l),  ».(.  [See  TID, 
a.]  To  use  with  tenderness ;  to  fondle. 
Johnson. 

Tiddle  (tid'l), ».».  To  trifle;  to  potter.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Tiddyt  (tid'i),  n.  The  four  of  trumps  at  the 
game  of  gleek. 

Tide  (tid),  ».  [A.  Sax.  tid,  time,  season,  op- 
portunity, hour;  Icel.  Sw.  and  Dan.  tid, 
time,  season,  &c. ;  L.G.  tied,  time,  tide,  tide; 
D.  tijd,  time,  tij,  tide;  G.  zeit,  time.  The 
tides  are  times  of  rising  and  falling  of  thi 
sea.  (See  TIME.)  Hence  tidy,  tidings,  betide.} 

1.  Time;  season. 

Which,  at  the  appointed  tide, 

Each  one  did  make  his  bride.          Spenser. 

What  hath  it  done 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar?     Shak. 
Tide  was  scrupulously  used   by  the   Puritans,  in 
composition,  instead  of  the  Popish  word  mass,  ol 
which   they   had   a   nervous  abhorrence.     Thus  for 
Christinas,  Hallowmas,    Lammas,  they  said  Christ- 
tidt,  Hallow-rfcxV,  Lamb-iY<iV.     Luckily  WkitntH 
was  rightly  named  to  their  hands.  Nun 

2.  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  bays,  rivers,  &c., 
connected  therewith.    The  tide  appears  as 
a  general  wave  of  water,  which  gradually 
elevates  itself  to  a  certain  height,  then  as 
gradually  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  as 
much  below  the  medium  level  as  it  was 
before  above  it.    From  that  time  the  wave 


a—tin  begins  to  rise;  and  this  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  waters  continues  constantly, 
witli  certain  variations  in  the  height  ami  in 
the  times  of  attaining  the  greatest  degree 
of  height  and  of  depression.  The  alternate 
rising  and  falling  of  the  tide-wave  are  ob- 
served to  take  place  generally  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  lunar  day,  or  of  24h.  49m.  of 
mean  snlar  time,  un  must  of  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
bays,  firths,  and  rivers  which  communi- 
cate freely  with  it.  The  tides  form  what 
are  called  a  flood  and  an  ebb,  a  high  and 
low  water.  The  whole  interval  between 
high  and  low  water  is  often  called  a  tide ; 
the  water  is  said  to  flow  and  to  ebb;  and  the 
rising  is  called  the  flood-tide,  and  the  falling 
the  ebb-tide.  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  waters, 
in  regard  to  elevation  or  depression,  is  ex- 
ceedingly different  at  different  places,  and 
is  also  variable  everywhere.  The  interval 
between  two  succeeding  high-waters  is  also 
variable.  It  is  shortest  about  new  and  full 
moon,  being  then  about  12h  19m.  ;  and 
about  the  time  of  the  moon's  quadratures 
it  is  12h.  30m.  But  these  intervals  are  some- 
what different  at  different  places.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  tides  is  the  attraction  of 
the  moon,  which,  affecting  most  strongly 
the  side  of  the  earth  nearest  to  it,  draws  or 
heaps  up  the  waters  in  the  parts  of  the 
earth  successively  turned  towards  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  moon  attracts  the  bulk 
of  the  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  pulls  the  earth 
away  from  the  water  on  the  surface  farthest 
from  it;  so  that  here  also  the  wat.-r  is 
raised,  although  not  quite  so  much  as  on 
the  nearer  side.  The  waters  being  thus 
heaped  up  at  the  same  time  in  these  two 
opposite  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
situated  half-way  between  them  being  thus 
necessarily  depressed,  two  high  and  two 
low  tides  occur  in  the  period  of  a  little  more 
than  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  theo- 
retical view  of  the  effect  of  the  moon's  at- 
traction. On  the  tidal  wave  caused  by  the 


moon  must  be  superposed  that  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  a  wave  of  far  in- 
ferior volume.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are 
in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at  times  of 
new  and  full  moon,  their  tidal  waves  will  be 
superposed  crest  upon  crest,  and  the  effect 
will  be  what  is  called  a  spring-tide ;  when 
they  are  in  quadrature  the  lunar  tide  will 
be  partially  neutralized  by  the  solar  tide,  and 
the  result  is  a  neap-tide.  (See  also  TIDE- 
WAVE.)  The  above  explanation  assumes  that 
the  earth  is  spherical  and  uniformly  covered 
with  water,  and  the  corrections  to  be  made 
in  consequence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  these 
assumptions  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientists  since  the  time  of  Newton.  The 
tides  being  of  great  importance  to  all  com- 
mercial nations,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  obtain  the  means  of 
predicting  them ;  but  the  subject,  in  a  gen- 
eral point  of  view,  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  each  place  requires  to  have 
its  own  tide-tables.  See  Establishment  of 
the  port  under  ESTABLISHMENT.— Accelera- 
tion and  retardation  of  the  tides.  See  under 
ACCELERATION.  —Atmospheric:  tides.  See 
under  ATMOSPHERIC.— tee  tide,  a  tide  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction  with  the  wind.— 
Weather  tide,  a  tide  running  to  windward.— 

3.  A  state  of  being  at  the  height  or  in  super- 
abundance. 

I  have  important  business 
The  tide  whereof  is  now.  Sftak. 

4.  Stream;  flow;  current;  as,  a  tide  of  blood. 

For  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 
Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue.  Sir  If'.  Scott. 

5.  Course  or  tendency  of  causes,  influences, 
or  circumstances;  course;  current;  natural 
tendency;  sometimes,  a  favourable  conjunc- 
tion of  causes  or  influences.    '  The  tide  of 
the  times.'    Shak. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 


C.  t  Violent  commotion. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon. 

7.  In  mining,  the  period  of  twelve  hours. 
Hence  to  work  double  tides,  to  work  night 
and  day. 

Tide  (tid),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tided;  ppr.  tiding. 
To  drive  with  the  tide  or  stream. 

Their  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck, 
Torn  fruiu  tile  naked  poop,  are  titled  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  ashore. 

Dryden. 

Tide  (tid),  v.i.  l.fl'o  happen;  to  betide. 
Cltaiict'r.—2.  Sattt.  to  work  in  or  out  of  a 
river  or  harbour  by  favour  of  the  tide,  and 
anchoring  when  it  becomes  adverse. — To 
tide  over,  to  surmount  difficulties  by  means 
of  a  succession  of  favourable  incidents  by 
prudence  and  skilful  management,  or  by  aid 
from  another.  '  The  difficulty  was  tided 
over.'  T.  A.  Trollope. 

You  know  what  an  affliction  it  would  be  to  lose 
position  and  to  lose  credit,  when  ability  to  tide  over 
a  short  time  might  save  all  appearances.  Dickens. 

Tide-coach  (tid'koch),  «.  A  coach  that 
timed  its  journeys  to  or  from  a  seaport  so 
as  to  catch  the  right  tide. 

He  took  a  place  in  the  tide-coack  from  Rochester. 
Smollett. 

Tide-current  (ttd'ku-rent).  71.  A  current 
in  a  channel  caused  by  the  alternation  of  the 
level  of  the  water  during  the  passage  of  the 

Tided  (tid'ed),  a.     Affected  by  the  tide; 

having  a  tide;  tidal.     'The  tided  Thames.' 

Bp.  Hall. 

Tide-day  (tid'da),  n.    The  interval  between 

two  successive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of 

the  vertex  of  the  tide-wave. 

Tide-dial  (tid'di-al),  n.  A  dial  for  exhibit- 
ing the  state  of  the  tides  at  any  time. 

Tideful  (tld'ful),  a.    Seasonable.   Ualliwell. 

[Obsolete  or  local.] 

Tide-gate  (Hd'gtti  n.    1.  A  gate  through 

which  water  passes  into  a  basin  when  the 

tide  flows,  and  which  is  shut  to  retain  the 

water   from  flowing   back   at   the  ebb. — 

2.  Naut.  a  place  where  the  tide  runs  with 

great  velocity. 

Tide-gauge  (tid'gaj),  n.    An  instrument, 

sometimes  self-registering,  used  on  coasts 
and  harbours  for  ascertaining  the  rise  anil 
fall  of  the  tide,  thus  indicating  the  depth 
of  water  and  enabling  vessels  to  enter  tidal 
harbours  at  the  proper  times. 

Tide-harbour  (tid'har-bor),  71.  Same  as 
Tidal  Harbour.  See  TIDAL. 

Tide-lock  (tidlok),  n.  A  lock  situated  be- 
tween the  tide-water  of  a  harbour  or  river 
and  an  inclosed  basin  when  their  levels 
vary.  It  has  double  gates  by  which  vessels 
can  pass  either  way  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

Tide-mill  (tid'mil).  n.  1.  A  mill  driven  by  a 
wheel  set  in  motion  by  the  tide.— 2.  A  mill 
for  clearing  lands  from  tide-water. 

Tide-rip  (tid'rip),  n.  A  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  tide  over  an  uneven  bottom,  or  by  eddies 
or  opposing  currents.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Tide-rode  (tid'rod),  a.  Kaut.  applied  to  the 
situation  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  when  she 
swings  by  the  force  of  the  tide.  See  WIND- 
RODE. 

Tides-man  (tidz'man),  n.  1.  One  who  is  em- 
ployed only  during  certain  states  of  the  tide. 
2.  A  tide-waiter. 

Tide-table  (tid'ta-bl),  n.  A  table  showing 
the  time  of  high-water  at  any  place,  or  at 
different  places,  for  each  day  throughout 
the  year. 

Tide-waiter  (tid'wat-er),  n.  A  custom- 
house officer  who  watches  the  landing  of 
goods  to  secure  the  payment  of  duties. 

Tide-water  (tid'wa-ter),  n.  Water  affected 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

Tide- wave  (tid'wav),  n.  An  immensely 
broad  and  excessively  flat  wave  which  fol- 
lows, or  endeavours  to  follow,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  moon,  to  whose  attraction, 
combined  with  that  of  the  sun,  it  is  due. 
That  of  the  open  ocean  is  called  the  primi- 
tive tide-wave  or  tidal-wave,  that  of  bays 
or  channels  the  derivative.  Although  not  a 
current  the  tide-wave  like  other  waves  may 
be  said  to  travel,  and  the  velocity  of  its 
crest  (or  the  rate  at  which  the  undulation  is 
transmitted),  where  uninterrupted  by  land, 
has  been  computed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  lOO 
miles  an  hour.  Along  the  coasts  of  the 
British  islands  it  is  far  less  than  this. 

Tide-way  (tid'wa),  n.  The  channel  in  which 
the  tide  sets. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g.  go;      j.job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      in,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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Tide-wheel  (tid'whel),  n.  A  water-wheel  so 
constructed  as  to  be  moved  by  the  How  of 
the  tide. 

Tidife,  t  n.     A  bird.     Chaucer.     See  TIDY. 

Tidily  (ti'di-li),  adv.  In  a  tidy  manner;  neat- 
ly; with  neat  simplicity;  as,  a  female  tidily 
dressed. 

Tidiness  (ti'di-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
tidy;  neatness;  as,  the  tidiness  of  dress,  of  a 
room,  &c. 

Tidings  (ti'din.^z),  n.  pi.  [Lit.  events  that 
happen  or  betide;  O.E.  tyding,  a  piece  of 
news:  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  from  the 
Scandinavian,  the  oldest  form  in  English 
being  tithennde,  from  Icel.  ttthindi  (pi.), 
Dan.  tidendes,  tidings,  news;  comp.  G.  zei- 
tung,  news,  a  newspaper.  See  TIDE.]  News; 
information;  intelligence;  account  of  what 
has  taken  place  and  was  not  before  known. 

I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings. 
Shalt. 

Behold.  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  Luke  ii.  10. 

Tiding- well  (tid'ing-wel),  n.  A  well  that 
ebbs  ami  flows,  or  is  supposed  to  ebb  and 
flow,  with  the  tide.  [This  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  Tideswell.] 

Tidology  (ti-dol'o-ji),  n.  [A  hybrid  word  from 
E.  tide,  and  Gr.  logos,  doctrine,  discourse.] 
The  doctrine,  theory,  or  science  of  tides. 

No  one  doubts  that  tidology  (as  Dr.  Whewell  pro- 
poses to  call  it)  is  really  a  science.  As  much  of  the 
phenomena  as  depends  on  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  completely  understood,  and  may  in  any, 
even  unknown,  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  be  fore- 
told with  certainty;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
phenomena  depends  on  those  causes.  But  circum- 
stances of  a  local  or  casual  nature,  such  as  the  con- 
figuration of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  degree  of 
confinement  from  shores,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
&c.,  influence,  in  many  or  in  all  places,  the  height 
and  time  of  the  tide.  j.  S.  Mill. 

Tidy  (tl'di),  a.  [From  tide,  time,  season; 
like  D.  tijdig,  Dan.  and  Sw.  tidig,  G.  xitig, 
happening  or  coming  at  the  right  time,  sea- 
sonable, hence  fit,  becoming.  See  TIDE.] 
l.t  Being  in  proper  time;  seasonable;  fa- 
vourable. 'If  weather  be  fair  and  tidy.' 
Tusser.  —  2.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occa- 
sion; arranged  in  good  order  or  with  neat- 
ness; dressed  or  kept  in  becoming  order  or 
neatness;  neat;  trim;  as,  afidydress;  a  clean, 
tidy,  and  well-furnished  apartment— 3.  In- 
clined or  disposed  to  keep  one's  dress  or 
surroundings  neat  or  well-arranged;  as,  a 
tidy  servant  will  always  keep  the  rooms 
clean  and  in  good  order.— t  Considerable; 
moderately  large  or  great;  as,  he  has  left  a 
tidy  sum  of  money.  [Colloq.]— 5.  In  good 
health,  spirits,  or  circumstances ;  comfort- 
able; satisfactory;  as,  '  Howare  you  to-day?' 
•  Pretty  tidy.'  [Slang.] 

Tidy  (ti'di),  ».«.  pret.  &  pp.  tidied;  ppr.  tidy- 
ing. To  make  neat;  to  put  in  good  order: 
sometimes  followed  by  up;  as,  to  tidy  or  to 
KAii  up  a  room.  [Colloq.] 

Tidy  (ti'di),  v.i.  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  put 
things,  as  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  in  good  or 
proper  order.  [Colloq.] 

I  have  tidied  and  tidied  over  and  over  again,  but 
it's  useless.  Dickens. 

Tidy  (ti'di),  n.  1.  A  more  or  less  ornamental 
covering,  usually  of  knitted  or  crochet  work, 
for  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or 
the  like. — 2.  A  pinafore  or  apron.  [Local  ] 

Tidy.t  Tydyt  (ti'di),  n.  A  sort  of  singing 
bird,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  golden  - 
crested  wren,  which  in  Devonshire  is  called 
Tidley  goldfinch.  But  the  golden-crested 
wren  is  not  much  of  a  songster.  Chaucer 
speaks  of  a  bird  called  a  tidife,  but  what  it 
is  is  equally  doubtful. 

And  of  those  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  be- 
hind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they.  Draytort. 

Tie  (ti),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tied;  ppr.  tying 
[O.E.  teye,  tye,  <£c. ;  A.  Sax.  tfgian,  to  tie,  to 
bind,  from  teon  (pret.  tedh,  pi.  tugon;  pp. 
togen);  the  stem  is  also  seen  in  Goth,  tiuhan, 
to  pull,  G.  ziehen,  to  draw,  E.  tug.]  1.  To 
fasten  with  a  band  or  cord  and  knot;  to 
bind. 

My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandments,  .  . 
bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart,  and  tie  them 
about  thy  neck.  Prov.  vi.  20.  21. 

2.  To  knot;  to  knit. 

We  do  not  tie  this  knot  with  an  intention  to  puzzle 
the  argument.  Bitrnet. 

S.  To  unite  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted;  to 
fasten;  to  hold.  '  In  bond  of  virtuous  love 
together  tied.'  Fairfax —t.  To  hold,  re- 
strict, constrain,  limit  or  bind  by  authority 


or  moral  influence;  to  restrain;  to  confine; 
to  oblige. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind. 

Drydcn. 

5.  In  music,  to  unite  or  bind,  as  notes,  by 
a  tie.  See  TIE,  n.  6.— 6.  In  building,  to  bind 
together  two  bodies  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
timber  or  metal.  See  TIE,  n.  4.— To  tie 
down,  (a)  to  fasten  so  as  to  prevent  from 
rising.  (6)  To  restrain:  to  confine;  to  hinder 
from  action. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  dtnvtt  to 
this,  at  first,  uneasy  task ;  use  will  give  it  facility. 
Locke. 

—  To  tie  up,  (a)  to  confine;  to  restrain;  to 
hinder  from  motion  or  action. 

Honour  and  good  nature  may  tie  up  his  hands 
Addison. 

A  healthy  man  ought  not  to  tie  himself  up  to  strict 
rules,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  food  in  com- 
mon use.  Arbutkua. 
(b)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift 
or  bequest,  that  it  cannot  he  sold  or  alien- 
ated from  the  person  or  purpose  to  which  it 
is  designed. 

He  decided  to  will  and  bequeath  his  little  property 
of  savings  to  his  godchild,  and  the  point  arose  how 
it  could  be  so  tied  up  as  that  only  she  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  Dickens 

Tie  (ti),  n.  1.  A  fastening;  a  knot,  especially 
such  as  is  made  by  looping  or  binding  with 
a  cord,  ribbon,  or  the  like.  'A  smart 
little  tie  in  his  smart  cravat.'  Barham.— 
2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot  or 
bind  things  or  parts  together;  specifically, 
(a)  a  neck-tie.  '  A  black  hat  anti  a  white  tie 
forming  the  framework  of  a  clean  shaven 
face.'  Cambridge  Sketches.  (6)  The  knot  or 
bunch  of  hair  at  the  back  of  old  fashioned 
wigs,  or  the  string  binding  such  a  knot. 
'Great  formal  wigs  with  a  tie  behind.' 
Dickens.  —  3.  Something  which  binds  or 
unites,  in  a  figurative  sense;  a  bond;  an  ob- 
ligation, moral  or  legal;  as,  the  ties  of  blood 
or  of  friendship. 

Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts  they  devise 
Andtetlustheyaresacred  ties.  11  ;i!ler. 

4.  In  building,  a  beam  or  rod  which  secures 
parts  together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile 
strain,  as  a  tie-beam :  opposed  to  a  strut  or 
straining-piece,  which  acts  to  keep  objects 
apart,  and  is  subjected  to  a  compressing 
force.— 5.  A  cross  sleeper  on  a  railway  track. 
[United  States.]— 6.  In  music,  a  curved  line 
written  over  or  under  notes  of  the  same 
pitch  to  indicate  that  the  sound  is  to  be  un- 
brokenly  continued  to  the  time  value  of  the 
combined  notes.  Accompanied  with  dots 
the  tie  signifies  that  the  notes  are  to  he  per- 
formed in  a  half  staccato  or  crisp  manner. 
Called  also  Bind,  Ligature,a.n&,  when  applied 
to  notes  of  different  pitch,  a  Slur.— 1.  A  state 
of  equality  among  competing  or  opposed 
parties,  as  when  two  candidates  secure  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  rival  marksmen 
score  a  like  number  of  points,  two  or  more 
racers  reach  the  winning-post  at  the  same 
time,  or  the  like,  so  that  neither  party  can 
be  declared  victorious ;  a  contest  in  which 
two  or  more  competitors  are  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

The  government  count  on  the  seat,  though  with 
the  new  registration  'tis  nearly  a  tie.  If  we  had  a 
good  candidate  we  could  win.  Disraeli. 

—To  play  or  shoot  off  a  tie,  to  go  through  a 
second  contest,  match,  or  the  like  (the  first 
being  indecisive),  in  order  to  decide  who  is 
to  be  the  winner. 

The  ties,  as  you  call  them,  were  shot  ^before  two 
o'clock.  ll-hite  Melville. 

Tie-beam  (tl'bem),  n.  In  building,  the  beam 
which  connects  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  prin- 
cipal rafters,  and  prevents  them  from  thrust- 
ing out  the  wall.  See  ROOF. 

Tie-dog  t  (ti'dog),  n.  A  fierce  dog  which  it 
is  necessary  to  tie  up;  a  bandog. 

I  know  the  villain  is  both  rough  and  grim ; 
But  as  a  tie-dog  I  will  muzzle  him.       Old  poem. 

Tiends  (tendz),  n.  pi.    Tithes.    See  TEINDS. 

Tier  (ter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tier,  a  tier,  rank,  series; 
perhaps  connected  with  tie.]  1.  A  row;  a 
rank;  particularly  when  two  or  more  rows 
are  placed  one  above  another;  as,  a  tier 
of  seats  in  a  theatre;  the  old  three-decked 
warships  had  three  tiers  of  guns  on  each 
side,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  tiers.— 
2.  In  music,  a  rank  or  range  of  pipes  in  the 
front  of  an  organ,  or  in  the  interior,  when 
the  compound  stops  have  several  ranks  of 
pipes.— Tiers  of  a  cable,  the  ranges  of  fakes 
or  windings  of  a  cable  laid  one  within  an- 
other when  coiled. 

Tier  (ti'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
ties.— 2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy.  [Local.] 


Tierce  (ters),  n.  [Fr,  a  third,  a  third  part, 
also  tiers,  a  third,  from  L.  tcrtiue,  third, 
from  (res,  three.  ]  1.  Formerly  a  liquid  mea- 
sure equal  to  one-third  of  a  pipe,  or  42  gal- 
lons, equal  to  35  imperial  gallons.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  cask  containing  42 
gallons.  Spelled  also  Terce.—  2.  A  cask  of 
two  different  sizes  for  salt  provisions, 
Ac.;  the  one  made  to  contain  about  304 
Ibs.,  and  the  other  about  336  Ibs.  — 3.  In 
music,  a  major  or  minor  third. —  4.  In 
card-playing,  a  sequence  of  three  cards  of 
the  same  colour.— 5.  In  fencing,  a  position 
in  which  the  wrist  and  nails  are  turned 
downwards,  the  weapon  of  the  opponent 
being  on  the  right  of  the  fencer.  From  this 
position  a  guard,  parry,  and  thrust  can  be 
made,  the  thrust  attacking  the  upper  part 
of  the  adversary's  body.— 6.  In  her  a  term 
for  the  field  when  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  of  different  tinctures. — 7.  Same  as 
Terce,  3.  —Tierce  point,  the  vertex  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Gmlt.—Arch  of  the  tierce 
or  third  point,  an  arch  consisting  of  two 
arcs  of  a  circle  intersecting  at  the  top ;  a 
pointed  arch. 

Tiercel,  Tiercelet  (ters'el,  ters'Iet),  n.  [Fr. 
tiercelet,  from  L.  L.  tertiolm,  tiercelet,  a  dim 
from  L.  tertius,  third.)  A  male  hawk  or 
falcon :  so  called,  according  to  some,  because 
every  third  bird  in  the  nest  is  said  to  be  a 
male;  according  to  others,  because  the  male 
is  a  third  part  less  than  the  female.  Spelled 
also  Tercel. 

Tierce-major  (ters'ma-jor),  n.  In  card- 
playing,  same  as  Tierce. 

Tierce*  (teVset),  n.  [From  tierce.}  In  poetry, 
a  triplet;  three  lines,  or  three  lines  rhyming 

Tie-rod  (ti'rod),  n.  A  wrought-iron  bar  or 
rod  for  bracing  together  the  framesof  steam- 
engines,  roofs,  etc. 

Tiers  Etat  (tcr-za-ta1),  n.  [Fr.]  In  French 
hist,  the  third  estate,  that  is,  the  people  ex- 
clusive of  the  nobility  and  clergy;  the  com- 
monalty; the  commons.  The  nobles  and 
clergy  constituted  the  first  and  second  es- 
tates, previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

As  the  policy  of  Richelieu  depressed  the  nobles, 
so  it  tended  to  enrich  and  elevate  the  tiers  c'fat,  or 
commons.  .  .  .  The  doubling  of  the  tiers  e'tat  (that 
is,  representing  them  by  deputies  equal  in  number  to 
both  the  other  orders  combined)  was  one  of  the  most 
important  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolution 

T.  H.  Dyer. 

Tie-wig  (ti'wig),  n.  1.  A  wig  having  its  curls 
or  tail  tied  with  a  ribbon.— 2.  A  wig  tied 
to  the  head. 

Tiff  (tif),  n.  ['Used  in  several  senses,  all  ul- 
timately reducible  to  that  of  a  whiff  or 
draught  of  breath.  Ti/,  a  sup  or  draught 
of  drink.  .  .  .  Tift,  a  small  draught  of 
liquor  or  short  fit  of  doing  anything.  .  .  . 
A  tif  or  fit  of  ill-humour  must  be  explained 
from  snuffing  or  sniffing  the  air. '  Wedgicood.  ] 

1.  Liquor;  orratherasmalldraughtof  liquor. 
'Sipping  his  ti/  of  brandy  punch.'    Sir  W. 
Scott—  2.  A  pet  or  fit  of  peevishness;  a  slight 
altercation  or  quarrel. 

My  lord  and  I  have  had  another  little— tiff,  shall  I 
call  itt  it  came  not  up  to  a  quarrel.  Richardson. 

There  had  been  numerous  tiffs  and  quarrels  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter.  Thackeray. 

Tiff  (tit),  ».».    1-  To  be  in  a  pet. 

She  tiffed  at  Tim.  she  ran  from  Ralph.     Lander. 

2.  To  sip;  to  drink. 

He  tiffd  his  punch  and  went  to  rest.     Wm.  Combe. 

Tifft  (tif),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  tifer,  attiffer,  to  dress, 
to  bedizen.]  To  dress;  to  deck. 

Tiffany  (tif'fa-ni), n.  [O.E.  ti/enay, probably 
from  O.Fr.  tiffer,  to  adorn.]  A  species  of 
gauze  or  very  thin  silk. 

Tiffin  (tif  inV  n.  ['  Tiffin,  now  naturalized 
among  Anglo-Indians  ...  is  the  North- 
country  tiffing  (properly  sipping),  eating  or 
drinking  out  of  due  season.'  Wedgwood . ] 
Aword  applied  in  India  to  a  lunch  orsliglic 
repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Let's  have  it  for  tiffin  ;  very  cool  and  nice  this  hot 
weather.  Thac&eray. 

Tifflsh  (tif'ish),  a.    Inclined  to  peevishness; 

petulant.    [Colloq.] 
Tift  (tift),  n.    A  fit  of  peevishness ;  a  slight 

quarrel  or  dispute;  a  tiff. 

After  all  your  fatigue  you  seem  as  ready  for  a  lift 
with  me  as  if  you  had  newly  come  from  church. 

Klacfrvcod's  Mag. 

Tig  ftig),  v.t.  [A  form  of  tick  or  tag.]  To 
twitch;  to  give  a  slight  stroke  to.  [Scotch.] 

Tig  (tig),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A  twitch;  a  tap; 
a  slight  stroke. 

Andrew  was  compelled  to  submit,  only  muttering 
between  his  teeth, '  Ower  mony  maisters — ower  mony 
maisters,  as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow,  wheii 
every  tooth  gae  her  a  tif.'  Sir  It'.  Scott. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mBve;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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2.  A  game  among  i-hildivn  in  which  one 
pursues  and  touches  another  and  runs  ott'. 
Tin-  "lie  that  is  touched  becomes  pursuer 
in  his  turn,  till  he  can  tig  or  touch  another, 
mi  whom  hN  otlii-i-  devolves.— 3.  A  flat-bot- 
tomed <lt'inkinj,r-cup,  of  capacious  size,  and 
generally  with  four  handles,  formerly  xised 
for  passing  round  the  table  at  convivial  en- 
tertainments. 

Tlge  (tej).  «.  [Fr.,  a  stalk.]  In  arch,  the 
shaft  of  a  column  from  the  astragal  to  the 
capital. 

Tigella  (ti-jel'la).  ».  [A  latinized  form  of 
Fr.  tigelle,  a  little  stem.J  A  tigelle.  Writ- 
ten also  Tigi'llu*. 

Tlgellate  (ti-jel'lat),  a.  In  bat.  having  a 
short  stalk,  as  the  plumule  of  a  bean. 

Tigelle  (ti-jer),  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  tige,  a  stem, 
from  L.  tibia,  a  pipe.]  In  but.  the  yonn- 
embryonic  axis,  which  represents  the  primi- 
tive stem  and  bears  the  cotyledons;  the 
caulicle;  the  radicle. 

TigellUS  (ti-jel'lus),  n.  In  bot.  a.  tigella  or 
tiuelle.  See  TIGKLLE. 

Tiger  (ti'ger),  n.  [L ,  from  Gr.  tigris,  a  tiger, 
supposed  to  be  from  O.  Per.  tignl,  an  arrow, 
on  account  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
animal  shoots  itself,  as  it  were,  on  its  prey. 
The  name  Tigris  is  supposed  to  be  from  the 
same  word.]  1.  A  carnivorous  animal  of 


Bengal  Tiger  (Felis  tigris). 

the  genus  Felis,  F.  tigris  (sometimes  classi- 
fied as  Tigris  regalia),  family  Felidse.  The 
tiger  is  about  the  height  of  the  lion,  but 
the  body  is  longer,  and  the  head  rounder. 
It  is  of  a  lively  fawn  colour  above,  a 
pure  white  below,  irregularly  crossed  with 
black  stripes.  It  is  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
and  has  no  mane.  White  or  albino  varieties 
have  been  occasionally  met  with,  a  specimen 
having  been  shown  in  this  country  in  1820. 
The  tiger  attains  his  full  development  in 
India,  the  name  of  Bengal  tiger  being  used 
as  synonymous  with  those  specimens  which 
appear  as  the  most  typical  and  most  power- 
ful representatives  of  the  species.  The  ani- 
mal is  also  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
no  traces  of  it  are  found  beyond  Southern 
Asia.  In  habits  the  tiger  is  far  more  active 
and  agile  than  the  lion,  and  exhibits  a  large 
amount  of  tierce  cunning.  He  generally 
pitches  upon  a  concealed  spot  near  a  water 
course  as  a  habitat,  and  springs  upon  the 
animals  that  approach  to  drink,  slinking 
back  to  his  lair  as  if  discomfited  and  ashamed 
should  his  first  bound  be  unsuccessful.  His 
tread  through  the  thick  jungle  is  noiseless 
and  stealthy,  and  he  appears  to  avoid  rather 
than  court  danger,  unless  when  brought  to 
bay,  when  he  turns  an  appalling  fierce  front 
to  the  foe.  These  animals  do  not  generally 
readily  attack  man  himself,  but  in  some 
cases  they  seem  to  acquire  a  special  liking 
fur  human  prey,  and  boldly  approach  vil- 
lages for  the  purpose  of  securing  it ;  such 
being  known  as  'man-eaters.'  The  natives 
destroy  them  by  traps,  pits,  poisoned  arrows, 
and  other  means.  Tiger  hunting  is  a  fa- 
vourite Indian  sport.  It  is  pursued  gener- 
ally by  Europeans,  the  tiger  being  shot  from 
the  back  of  an  elephant.  When  taken  young 
the  tiger  can  be  tamed,  and  tigers  thus  do- 
mesticated are  not  rarely  to  be  seen  in  India. 
The  name  American  tiger  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  jaguar  (Felis  onca).  (See  JAGUAR  ) 
Hence— 2.  A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty 
disposition.  —  3.  A  dissolute  swaggering 
dandy;  a  ruffling  blade;  a  swaggerer;  a  hec- 
tor; a  bully;  a  mohawk. 

A  man  may  have  a  very  good  coat  of  arms,  and  be 
a  t'jrtr  •  .  .  .  that  man  is  a  tiger,  mark  my  word — a 
low  man.  Thackeray. 

4.  A  boy  in  livery  whose  special  duty  it  is 
to  attend  his  master  while  driving  out ;  a 
young  groom  attending  on  a  master,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  page  of  a  lady. 

His  tiger,  Tim,  was  clean  of  limb. 

His  boots  were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim. 


With  a  smart  little  tie  ill  his  smart  cravat. 
And  a  little  cockade  on  the  top  of  his  hat, 
Tallest  of  boys  or  shortest  of  men. 
He  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  feet  ten. 

BarHam. 

Tiger-beetle  (ti'gir-be-tl),  n.  A  name  given 
to  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  tin- 
family  Cicindelidac,  and  containing  the  gen- 
era Cicindela,  Megacephala,  &c.  They  are 
so  named  from  their  ferocity.  They  are 
armed  with  long  sharp  mandibles,  ale  swift 
and  active  in  their  movements,  and  feed 
upon  other  insects. 

Tiger-bittern  (ti'ger-bit-tern),  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  of 
birds  Tigrisoma,  family  Ardeidai,  natives  of 
South  America.  They  receive  the  name 
from  the  markings  on  the  body,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  a  tiger. 

Tiger-cat  ( ti'ger-kat ),  ».  A  name  of  not 
very  definite  signification  sometimes  given 
to  some  of  those  animals  of  the  family 
Felidre  which  are  of  middling  size,  and  re- 
semble the  tiger  in  their  form  or  markings, 
such  as  the  chati,  the  niargay.  the  ocelot, 
the  serval,  &c.  See  the  various  headings. 

Tiger-cowry  ( ti'ger-kou-ri ),  n.  Same  as 
Tiijer-ihell 

Tiger-flower  (tl'ger-flou-er),  n.  A  bulbous 
plant  of  the  genus  Tigridia  (T.  Panama),  nat. 
order  Iridacere.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico, 
and  bear  remarkably  curious,  though  fugi- 
tive flowers.  T.  Panama  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers. 

Tiger-footed  ( ti'ger-fut-ed ),  a.  Swift  as  a 
tiger;  hastening  to  devour. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 

The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 

Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.  Shak. 

Tigerine   (ti'ger-in),  a.    Tigrish;  tigrine. 

[llare.] 
Tigerish  (ti'ger-ish),  a.    Like  a  tiger.    Same 

as  Tigrish. 
Tigerism  (ti'ger-izm),  n.    The  qualities  or 

character  of  a  tiger.    (In  the  extract  used 

in  the  sense  of  TIGER,  3.)    [Rare.] 

His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  head, 
slightly  on  one  side.     It  was  the  ligeristn  of  a  past 
period,  and  which  he  could  no  more  abandon  than 
he  could  give  up  the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk, 
Lever. 

Tigerkin  ( ti'ger-kin ),  n.  [Tiger,  and  dim. 
-kin.}  Lit.  a  little  tiger;  hence,  humorously, 
a  cat.  'Our  domesticated  tigerkin.'  Ld. 
Lytton. 

Tiger-lily  (ti'ger-lil-i),  n.  A  plant,  Lilium 
tigrinum,  a  native  of  China,  common  in 
English  gardens, 
having  scarlet 
flowers  turned 
downward.the  per- 
ianth being  re- 
flexed.  It  is  re- 
markable for  hav- 
ing axillary  buds 
on  the  stem.  The 
bulbs  are  eaten  in 
China  and  Japan. 

Tiger-moth  (ti'ger- 
moth),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  various 
species  of  moths  of 
the  genera  Arctia, 
Hypercampa,  and 
Nemeophila.  They  are  generally  large,  with 
hairy  wings,  richly  streaked,  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  The 
common  tiger-moth  is  the  Arctia  caja,  a 
remarkably  beautiful  insect,  from  2i  to  3 
inches  in  expanse  of  the  fore-wings. 

Tiger's-foot  (ti'gerz-fut),  n.  An  East 
Indian  plant  of  the  genus  Ipomcea,  the  /. 
pes-tigridis. 

Tiger-shell  (ti'ger-shel),  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  red  gasteropodous  shell  wi  th  large  white 
spots.  It  is  a  species  of  Cypraja,  the  C. 
tigris.  Also  called  Tiger-emery. 

Tiger -wolf  ( ti '  ger  -  wulf ),  n.  Same  as 
Thylacine  or  Tasmanian  Wolf. 

Tiger-wood  (ti'ger-wud),  n.  A  valuable 
wood  for  cabinet-makers,  imported  from 
British  Guiana.  It  is  the  heart-wood  of 
Machaerium  Schmnburgkii. 

Tigh  (ti).  n.  A  close  or  inclosure.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Tight  (tit),  a.  [From  the  old  forms  thite, 
thiht,  thyht,  tight,  close,  compact,  it  would 
seem  that  the  initial  sound  of  this  word  has 
been  changed  from  th,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  tie.  Tight  would  therefore  cor- 
respond to  Icel.  thettr,  tight  (as  in  water- 
tight),  close,  heavy,  Dan.  taet,  tight,  close, 
compact,  D.  digt,  G.  dieht,  thick,  solid, 


Tiger-lily  (Lilium 
tigrinum). 


dense.]  1.  Having  the  parts  or  joints  so 
close  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids; 
impervious  or  impermeable  to  air,  Has, 
water,  or  the  like ;  not  open,  chinky,  or 
leaky;  as,  :rir-ti'/M;  water-«wA(.— 2.  Having 
the  parts  firmly  held  together  so  as  not  to 
be  easily  or  readily  moved ;  compactly  or 
firmly  built  or  made;  in  a  sound  and  strong 
condition ;  as,  the  house  is  tight  and  well 
built.  'Twelve  tight  galleys.'  Shale.  'Some 
tight  vessel  that  holds  out  agaiust  wind  and 
water.'  Up.  Hall. 

O,  'tis  a  smig  little  island  ! 

A  right  little,  tight  little  island !  Dibdiit. 

Hence,  as  applied  to  persons,  well-knit ; 

sinewy;  strong. 
Tight  little  men,  but  with  more  pith 
Than  many  who  are  bigger.  Prof.  Blackie. 

3.  Firmly  packed  or  inserted;  not  loose;  as, 
the  screw  or  stopper  is  so  tight  that  it  can't 
be  withdrawn.— 4.  Fitting  close  to  the  body; 
as,  a  tight  coat. — 5.  Tensely  stretched  or 
strained  ;  taut;  not  slack;  as,  a  tight  rope, 
line,  or  cord.— 6.  Neat;  tidy. 

I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight.  Gay. 

7.t  Capable;  fit;  handy;  adroit;  brisk. 

My  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou.  Shak. 

8.  Parsimonious;  niggardly;  close-fisted; 
as,  a  man  tight  in  his  dealings.  [Colloq. 
United  States.]— 9.  Produced  by  or  requir- 
ing great  straining  or  exertion  ;  severe ;  as, 
I  got  through  only  by  a  tight  pull.  [Colloq.] 

10.  Not  easy  to  be  obtained ;  not  to  be  had 
on  ordinary  terms:  said  of  money  when  cap- 
italists are  disinclined  to  speculate ;  hence, 
straitened  for  want  of  money ;  not  easy ; 
pressing;  as,  the  money  market  is  tight. 
[Commercial  slang.] 

A  few  curt  sentences  .  .  .  told  how  matters  stood 
in  the  city — money  was  tight ;  but  of  the  financial 
sensitiveness  that  shrinks  timidly  from  all  enterprise 
after  a  period  of  crash  and  bankruptcy  Culduff  could 
make  nothing.  Lever. 

11.  Slightly  intoxicated;  somewhat  underthe 
influence  of  strong  drink;  tipsy.    [Slang.] 

No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy;  not  even  what  Mr.  Cutbill 
calls  tight.  Lever. 

Tight  (tit),  old  pret.  of  tie. 

And  thereunto  a  great  long  chaine  he  tight, 
With  which  he  Brew  "'      '  ^    '-  * 


forth,  even  in  his  own 
Spenser. 

Tight  t  (tit),  ».(.    To  make  tight;  to  tighten. 

Tighten  (tit'n),  v.t.  [Tight,  and  verb-form- 
ing suffix  -en.  ]  To  make  tight ;  to  draw 
tighter;  to  straiten;  to  make  more  close  in 
any  manner. 

The  bowstring  encircled  my  neck.    All  was  ready ; 
they  waited  the  last  signal  to  tighten  the  fatal  cord. 
Marryat. 

Tightener,  Tightner  (tit'n-er),  n.  1.  A 
ribbon  or  string  for  tightening  a  woman's 
dress.— 2.  A  slang  name  for  a  hearty  meal. 
Mayhew. 

Tighter  *  (tit'er),  n.  A  rihbon  or  string  used 
to  draw  clothes  closer. 

Tightly  (tit'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  tight  manner; 
closely;  compactly.— 2. t  Neatly;  adroitly; 
briskly;  cleverly. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly; 

Sail,  like  my  pinnace,  to  these  golden  shores.  Shak. 

Tightness  (tit'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tight;  as,  (a)  closeness;  im- 
perviousness;  compactness;  tautness;  firm- 
ness- strength;  as,  the  tightness  of  a  vessel, 
of  a  stopper,  of  a  rope,  &c.  (b)  The  state  01- 
quality  of  being  straitened  or  stringent: 
parsimoniousness  ;  stringency  ;  difficulty  : 
severity;  as,  tightness  in  dealing;  the  tight- 
ness of  money  or  of  the  money  market, 
(c)  The  state  of  being  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated. [Slang.]— 2. t  Capability;  dexterity; 
adroitness;  neatness. 

Tight-rope  (tit'rop),  «.  A  tensely  stretched 
rope  on  which  an  acrobat  performs  ticklish 
feats  at  a  greater  or  less  height  from  the 
ground. 

An  uneven  floor,  .  .  .  where  a  gentleman  may- 
break  his  neck  if  he  does  not  walk  as  upright  as  a 
posture-master  on  the  tight-rafe.  Sir  Ir'.  Scott. 

Tights  (tits),  n.  pi.  A  tight-fitting  under- 
covering  worn  on  the  legs  by  acrobats,  actors, 
dancers,  and  the  like. 

His  elevated  position  revealed  those  tights  and 
gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man, 
might  have  passed  without  observation.  Dickens. 

Tigress  (ti'gres),  n.    The  female  of  the  tiger. 

Tigrine  (ti'grin),  a.    Like  a  tiger. 

Tigrish  (ti'grish),  a.  Resembling,  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of  a  tiger;  as,  (a)  fierce, 
bloodthirsty,  or  cruel.  '  Tigrish  courage. 


ch,  cAain;      eh,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  smj;      IB,  (Aen;  th,  tAin;      w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Sir  P.  Sidney.    (4)  Swaggering:  bullying 
with  reference  to  definition  3  of  TIGER. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vagrant,  devil-me-carish 
and.  to  use  a  slang  word,  tiffrish,  than  his  whole  air 
Lord  Lytton. 

Tigrisoma  (tl-gri-so'ma),  n.  [L.  tigris, 
tiger,  and  Gr.  soma,  body.]  A  sub-genus 
of  bitterns  found  in  South  America ;  the 
tiger-bittern*.  See  TIGER-BITTERN. 

Tike  (tik),  n.     \  tirk.     See  TICK. 

Tike  (tik),  n.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  teayue, 
comp.  Armor,  tiec,  a  housekeeper,  a  farmer. 
A  countryman  or  clown;  a  boor;  a  churl 

Tike  (tik),  n.  [Icel.  tik,  Sw.  tik,  a  bitch,  a 
cur.]  A  dog;  a  cur. 

Av^nint,  you  curs!  — 
Hound  or  spaniel,  braclie  or  lym. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.  Shak. 

TikeLta.  [See  TICKLE.]  Ticklish;  uncer- 
tain. Chaucer. 

Tikoor,  Tikul  (ti-kor',  tik' Hi),  71.  The 
Indian  names  for  the  Garcinia  peduncu- 
late, a  lofty  tree,  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  and 
arillus  of  which  is  used  in  curries  and  for 
acidulating  water.  Being  sharp  and  acid,  it 
is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  limes 
and  lemons  on  voyages. 
Tikor  (tik'or),  n.  The  native  name  in  India 
for  the  tubers  of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza, 
which  yield  an  abundance  of  fine  nutritious 
fecula. 

Tikus  (ti'kus),  n.  An  animal  of  the  mole 
family  (Talpid.-e)  and  genus  Gymnura  (G. 
.RajSm"0,bearingaconsiderable  resemblance 
to  the  opossum.  The  muzzle  is  much  pro- 
longed, the  fur  pierced  by  a  number  of  long 
hairs  or  bristles,  the  tail  naked  (whence  its 
generic  name),  and  it  is  possessed  of  glands, 
which  secrete  a  kind  of  musk.  It  is  a  native 
of  Moluccaand  Sumatra.  Called  also  Sulau 
Til  (til),  n.  A  plant.  See  Till,. 
Til  t  (til),  prep.  To;  till.  Chaucer. 
Tilbury  (til'be-ri),  n.  [From  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  a  London  coach-builder  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.]  A 
gig  or  two-wheeled  carriage  without  a  top 
or  cover. 

Tilde  (til'da),  n.  The  diacritic  mark  placed 
over  the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  ()  in 
Spanish  to  indicate  that  in  pronunciation 
the  following  vowel  is  to  be  sounded  as  if  a 
y  had  been  affixed  to  it ;  thus,  sellor,  pro- 
nounced san'yor. 

Tile  (til),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tigel,  a  word  borrowed 
by  the  Teutonic  tongues  from  L.  tegula,  a 
tile,  from  tego,  to  cover,  from  same  root  as  E. 
thatch,  deck.]  1.  A  kind  of  thin  slab  or  plate 
of  baked  clay,  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  paving  floors,  lining  furnaces  and 
ovens,  constructing  drains,  &c.  The  best 
qualities  of  brick-earth  are  used  for  making 
tiles,  and  the 
process  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of 
brick  -  making. 
Roofing  tiles 
are  chiefly  of 
two  sorts, 
plain  tiles  and 
pan  tiles,  the 
former  being 
flat,  the  latter 
curved,  both 
being  laid  so 
as  to  overlap 
each  other  and 
carry  off  any  rain  they  receive.  Ridge  tiles 
and  hip  tiles  are  semicylindrical.and  adapted 
to  cover  the  parts  of  the  roof  indicated  by 
their  names.  —Paving  tiles  are  usually  of  a 
square  form,  and  thicker  than  those  used  for 
roofing.  A  fine,  highly-glazed  kind,  called 
encaustic  tiles,  decorated  with  rich  designs 
in  various  burnt-in  colours,  have  long  been 
used  for  the  floors  of  churches,  halls,  and 
other  important  buildings.  See  under  EN- 
CAUSTIC.—  Drain  tiles  are  usually  made  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  flat  tiles, 
called  sales.  — Dutch  tiles,  for  chimneys,  are 
made  of  a  whitish  earth,  glazed  and  painted 
with  various  figures.— 2.  In  metal,  a  small 
flat  piece  of  dried  earth  or  earthen  ware, used 
to  cover  vessels  in  which  metals  are  fused. 
3.  A  tall  stiff  hat ;  a  silk  hat  or  one  of  that 
shape.  [Slang.] 

His  Majesty    .    .    . 

Allowed  him  thenceforth  to  stand  with  his  tile  on. 
R.  H.  Barham. 

Tile  (til),  e.i  pret.  &  pp.  tiled;  ppr.  tiling. 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles;  as,  to  tile  a  house.— 

2.  To  cover  as  with  tiles. 

The  muscle,  sinew,  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.      Donne. 
Tile  (til),  v.t.     1.  In  freemasonry,  to  guard 
against  the  entrance  of  the  uninitiated  by 


a.  Ridge  tile.    t>.  Pan  tile. 
c,  Gutter  tile. 


placing  the  tiler  at  the  closed  door;  as,  to 
tile  a  lodge;  to  tile  a  meeting.  Hence  — 
2.  To  bind  to  keep  what  is  said  or  done  ii 
strict  secrecy. 

•  Upon  my  word.  Madam,'  I  had  begun,  and  wa. 
going  to  say  that  I  didn't  know  one  word  about  al 
these  matters  which  seemed  so  to  interest  Mrs 
Major  Ponto.  when  the  Major,  giving  me  a  tread 
or  stamp  with  his  large  foot  under  the  table,  said 
'  Come,  come.  Snob,  my  boy,  we  are  all  tiled,  you 
know.'  Thackeray. 

Tile-creasing  (til'kres-ing),  n.  In  arch.  twu 
ruu.s  (lf  plain  tiles  placed  horizontally  under 
the  coping  of  a  wall,  and  projecting  about 
H  inch  over  each  side  to  throw  off  the  rain 
water. 
Tile-drain  (til'dran),  n.  In  agri.  a  drain 

coiistrik'U-d  with  tiles. 

Tile-earth  (til'erth),  n.     A  strong  clayej 
earth;  stitf,  stubborn  land.     [Provincial  ] 
Tile -field  (til'feld),  n.    Ground  on  which 
tiles    are    made;    as.    the    palace    of    the 
Tuileries  is  thus  named  from  standing  on 
what  was  once  a  tile-feld. 
Tile-kiln  (til'kil),  n.  'A  kiln  for  baking  tiles. 
Tile-ore  (til'or),  n.     A  sub-species  of  octa- 
hedral red  copper  ore. 

Tile-pin  (til'pin),  n.    A  pin,  usually  of  hard 
wood,  passing  through  a  hole  in  a  tile  into 
the  lath,  ttc.,  to  secure  it  to  the  roof. 
Tiler  (til'er),  n.    A  man  whose  occupation  is 
to  cover  buildings  with  tiles. 
Tiler  (til'er),  n.     [Fr.  tailleur,  a  cutter  or 
hewer.  ]     In  freemasonry,  the  doorkeeper 
of  a  lodge.    Commonlv  written  Tyler 
Tilery  (tll'er-i),  n.    A  tile-work. 
Tile-stone  (til'ston),  n.    1.  Any  laminated 
sandstone  fit  for  roofing;  a  flagstone.    The 
term  is  more  specifically  applied  to  the 
reddish,   thin -bedded,   slightly  micaceous 
flags  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian  and 
forming  the  transition  between  it  and  the 
Silurian.— 2.  A  tile. 

Tile-tea  (til'te),  n.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea 
prepared  by  stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk 
butter,  salt,  and  herbs,  and  solidifying  the 
mixture  by  pressing  it  into  moulds.  It  is 
sold  at  Kiachta  to  the  Armenians  for  distri- 
bution through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a 
beverage. 

Tile-work  (til'werk),  n.  A  place  where  tiles 
are  made;  a  tilery. 

Tilgate-beds  (til'gat-bedz),  n.  pi.  [From 
Tugate  Forest  in  Sussex,  where  the  beds 
occur.]  In  geol.  the  name  given  by  Man- 
tell  to  a  portion  of  the  great  series  of  strata 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex  inter- 
posed between  the  greensands  and  the 
Portland  oolite. 

Tilia  (ti'li-a),  n.  [L. ,  the  linden  or  lime-tree.  ] 
A  genus  of  trees,  nat.  order  Tiliacese,  the 
species  of  which,  in  this  country,  are  known 
by  the  name  of  lime-trees.  See  LIME 

TILJACE^E. 

Tiliaceae  (ti-li-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [See  TILIA.]  A 
nat.  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  simple,  toothed,  alternate  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  stipules.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary, and  usually  white  or  pink;  they  have 
a  valvate  calyx,  indefinite  hypogynous  sta- 
mens, and  a  free  many-celled  ovary.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Sterculiaceee  and  Malvacete. 
The  species  are  generally  diffused  through- 
out the  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  have  all  a  mucilaginous  whole- 
some juice,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
toughness  of  the  fibres  of  their  inner  bark, 
which  are  used  for  various  economical  pur- 
poses under  the  name  of  bast.  Among  the 
most  important  genera  are  Tilia,  Corchorus, 
Lykea,  and  Grewia. 

Tiling  (til'ing),  n.  1.  The  operation  of  cover- 
ing a  roof  with  tiles.  — 2.  Tiles  on  a  roof; 
tiles  in  general. 

They  went  upon  the  house-top,  and  let  him  down 
through  the  tiling  with  his  couch,  into  the  midst, 
before  Jesus.  Luke  v.  13. 

Till  (til),  re.    Same  as  Teel 

Till  (til),  n.  [Formerly  a  drawer  in  general; 
comp.  D.  tillen,  O.Fris.  tilia,  to  lift,  to  raise; 
lifting  may  have  originally  been  a  feature 
of  it]  A  money  box  in  a  shop,  warehouse, 
&c. ;  a  cash-drawer,  as  in  a  shop-counter  or 
the  like,  where  the  daily  drawings  are  kept. 
Sometimes  formerly  called  Tiller. 

They  break  up  counters,  doors,  and  tills.    Svriji. 
He  had  contrived  to  break  his  own  bank  and  plun- 
der his  own  till.  Let.  Lytton. 

Pill  (til),  n.  A  kind  of  clayey  earth;  coarse 
obdurate  land;  specifically,  in  geol.  a  name 
in  Scotland  for  the  unstratified  boulder- 
ciays,  and  now  extended  by  geologists  to 


any  unstratifled  alluvial  formation  of  con- 
siderable thickness. 

Till  (u\),prep.  [A  Scandinavian  preposition 
commonly  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  where  to  would  be  used  in  Eng- 
lish; as,  gang  till  him,  speak  till  him :  Icel 
and  Dan.  til,  Sw.  till.  '  Both  forms  to  and 
till  are  we  believe  identical,  the  latter  bein" 
a  compound  particle,  ti-l,  although  the  ori- 
gin of  the  (  has  not  as  yet  been  made  out. 
The  uncompounded  particle  ti-  is  not  en- 
tirely unknown  in  the  Scandinavian.'  Vig- 
fusson.]  1.  To  the  time  of;  until;  as,  I  did  not 
see  the  man  till  the  last  time  he  came  •  I 
waited  for  him  till  four  o'clock;  I  will  wait 
till  next  week.— Till  now,  to  the  present 
time;  as,  I  never  heard  of  the  fact  till  now.— 
Till  then,  to  that  time;  as,  I  never  heard  of 
the  fact  till  then.— 2.  Used  before  verbs  and 
sentences  in  a  like  sense,  denoting  to  the 
time  specified  in  the  sentence  or  clause  fol- 
lowing; as,  I  will  wait  till  you  arrive. 

He  said  to  them.  Occupy  till  I  come.    Luke  xix.  13. 

Certain  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  bound  themselves  under 
a  curse,  saying  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
till  they  had  killed  Paul.  Acts  xxiii.  12. 

Meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  prayer 

to  God.  yrr.  TavyU,;.. 

[This  use  may  be  explained  by  supplying 
the  time  when  or  the  like.]— 3.  To;  unto;  as 
far  as;  up  to.  [Bare.] 

Similar  sentiments  will  recur  to  every  one  familiar 
with  his  writings— all  through  them  till  the  very  end 
Prof.  Wilson 

4.t  To.—  Sate.  As  an  equivalent  to  the  pre- 
position to  in  several  of  its  senses,  till  has 
been  traced  from  our  earliest  writers  to 
Fuller.  'Left  till  her  executors  another 
(college)  to  be  builded. '  Bp.  Fisher.  '  After- 
wards restored  till  his  liberty  and  arch- 
bishoprick.'  Fuller. 

Till  (til),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tilian,  to  labour,  exert 
one's  self,  toil,  take  care  of,  plough,  culti- 
vate, &c. ;  lit.  to  make  fit  or  fitted,  from  til 
(A.  Sax.  and  Goth.),  fit,  good;  O.  Sax.  tilian, 
to  cultivate ;  0.  Fris.  tilia,  to  produce,  to 
cultivate ;  D.  telen,  to  raise,  to  cultivate  to 
breed ;  O.G.  zilon,  to  cultivate.  Toil  is  a 
closely  allied  form.  ]  1.  To  plough  and  pre- 
pare for  seed,  and  to  dress  the  crops  of;  to 
cultivate;  to  labour. 

The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  ////  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. 
Gen.  iii.  23. 

2.f  To  procure;  to  prepare. 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  digge  a  well, 

Nor  neatly  dresse  a  spring ; 
Nor  knows  a  trap  or  snare  to  till. 

II'.  Brffwne 

Tillable  (til'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
tilled;  arable;  fit  for  the  plough. 

The  tillable  fields  are  so  hilly,  that  the  oxen  can 
hardly  take  sure  footing.  Rich.  Carnu. 

Tillsea  (til'le-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  M.  A.  Til!!. 
an  Italian  botanist.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Crassulaceaj.  They  are  small 
annual  succulent  herbs,  of  wide  distribution 
and  of  no  special  interest.  T.  muscosa  is  a 
British  plant.  It  grows  on  moist,  barren, 
sandy  heaths  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
occurs  also  in  Western  Europe  and  Xorth 
Africa. 

Tillage  (til'aj),  n.  The  operation,  practice, 
or  art  of  tilling  or  preparing  land  for  seed, 
and  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
which  might  impede  the  growth  of  crops; 
cultivation;  culture;  husbandry.  Tillage  in- 
cludes manuring,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling  land,  or  whatever  is  done  to  bring  it 
to  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  seed;  and 
the  operations  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
hoeing  the  ground,  to  destroy  weeds  and 
loosen  the  soil  after  it  is  planted. 

Tillandsia  (til-and'zi-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Elias  TUlatids,  professor  of  physic  at  Abo.  ] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Bromeliacea?. 
The  species  are  most  of  them  parasitical, 
and  are  natives  of  South  America.  T.  utri- 
culata  is  the  wild  pine  of  the  colonists  of 
Jamaica.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  species 
are  dilated  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  bottle- 
like  cavity,  capable  of  containing  a  pint  or 
more,  into  which  the  rain  and  dew  flows, 
conducted  by  channels  in  the  leaves.  Tra- 
vellers tap  these  vegetable  pitchers  for  the 
sake  of  the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  The 
fibrous  part  of  the  stem  of  T.  usneoides,  after 
the  outer  cellular  portion  is  removed  by 
steeping  in  water,  is  used  in  place  of  horse- 
hair for  stuffing  cushions,  mattresses,  and 
the  like  in  America. 

Tiller  (til'er),  n.  One  who  tills;  a  husband- 
man; a  cultivator;  a  ploughman. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  Gen.  iv.  z. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abuoe;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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TUler  (til'er),  n.  [From  D.  tillen,  to  lift] 
1.  The  handle  of  a  spade.  (Provincial.  ]- 
•2.  \ciul.  the  bar  or  lover  fitted  to  the  head 
of  rudder,  and  employed  to  turn  the  helm 
of  a  ship  or  boat  in  steering.—  3.  t  (n)  The 
stalk  or  handle  nf  a  cross-bow.  (b)  The 
cross-bow  itself.  '  toucan  shoot  in  a  tiller.' 
Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Tiller*  (til'er),  n.  [See  TILL,  a  money  box.] 
A  small  drawer;  a  till.  Dnjilen. 

Tiller  (til'er),  n.  [Comp.  A.  Sax.  teller,  a 
plant,  a  shoot.]  The  shoot  of  a  plant,  spring- 
ing from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the  original 
stalk;  also,  a  sapling  or  sucker. 

Tiller  (til'er),  ».«.  To  put  forth  new  shoots 
IP  >m  the  root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the 
original  stalk;  as,  wheat  or  rye  tillers;  it 
spreads  by  tillering.  Written  also  Tillow. 

Tiller-chain  (til'er-ohfa),  n.  Xaut.  one  of 
the  chains  leading  from  the  tiller-head 
round  the  barrel  of  the  wheel,  by  which  the 
vessel  is  steered. 

Tiller  -  head  (til'er-hed),  n.  Naut.  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  tiller  rope 
or  chain  is  attached. 

Tiller-rope  (til'er-rop),  n.  A  rope  serving 
the  same  purpose  as  a  tiller-chain. 

Tilley-seed  (til'li-sed),  n.  Same  as  Tilly- 
seeit. 

TiUie-wallie  (til'i-wal-i),  n.  Fiddle-faddle. 
[Scotch.]  See  TILLY-PALLY. 

Tillmant  (til'man),  n.  A  man  who  tills  the 
earth;  a  husbandman.  Tmser. 

Tillot  (til'ot),  H.  A  bale  or  bundle.  Sim- 
mottdt. 

TLUow  (til'6),  v.i.    Same  as  Tiller. 

Tilly  (til'i),  a.  Having  the  character  of  till 
or  lioulder-clay;  as,  soil  resting  on  a  titty 


-,---,. 
An  interjection  formerly  used  when  any- 
thing said  was  rejected  as  trifling  or  imper- 
tinent. 

Tilly-fnUy.  Sir  John!  never  tell  me;  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  Shak. 

Tilly-seed  (til'li-sed),  n.  The  seed  of  Cretan 
Pavanum,  which  furnish  croton-oil  like 
those  of  Croton  Tiglium. 

Tilmus  (til'mus),  n.  [L  .,  from  Gr.  tills,  to 
pluck.]  Inmed.  floccillation,  or  picking  of 
bed-clothes.  See  FLOCCILLATION. 

Tilt  (tilt)  n.  [A.  Sax.  teld,  a  tent  or  taber- 
nacle; Dan.  and  L.G.  tell,  Icel.  tjald.G.zelt, 
tent;  from  stem  of  A.  Sax.  teldan,  to  cover.  ] 
1.  A  tent:  a  covering  overhead. 

Being  on  shore  wee  made  a  tilt  with  our  oares  and 
sayle.  Hackluyt. 

1.  The  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon.— 
3.  The  cover  of  a  boat;  a  small  canopy  or 
awning  of  canvas  or  other  cloth  extended 
over  the  stern-sheets  of  a  boat. 

The  roaring  crew, 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.     Gay. 

Tilt  (tilt),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  tilt  or  awn- 
ing. 

Tilt  (tilt),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tealtian,  to  waver, 
tealt,  inconstant;  comp.  0.  Fris.  tilla,  D.  and 
L.G.  tttlen,  to  raise,  to  heave  up;  Sw.  tulta, 
to  waddle.  See  also  TILT,  ».i]  1.  To  in- 
cline; to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a  cask,  for  dis- 
charging liquor;  as,  to  tilt  a  barrel.—  2.  To 
point  or  thrust,  as  a  lance. 

Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance,  jf.  Philips 

3  t  To  put  or  thrust  a  weapon  at.  '  He 
should  tilt  her.'  Beau.  <t  Fl.  —  i.  To  ham- 
mer or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  or  tilt;  as, 
to  tilt  steel  to  render  it  more  ductile.—  To 
tilt  up,  in  geol.  to  throw  up  suddenly  or 
abruptly  at  a  high  angle  of  inclination;  as, 
the  strata  are  tilted  up. 
Tilt  (tilt),  v.i.  [As  to  senses  1  and  2  comp. 
Prov.  E.  tolt,  a  blow  against  a  beam  or  the 
like;  Icel.  tolt,  a  trotting,  an  amble;  the 
other  senses  are  more  directly  connected 
with  some  of  the  words  instanced  under 
TILT,  v.t.]  1.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with 
a  lance;  to  joust,  as  in  a  tournament.  Hence 
—  2.  Generally,  to  fight  or  thrust;  to  rush  as 
in  combat.  '  To  play  with  mammets,  and  to 
tilt  with  lips.'  Shak.  'Swords  out  and 
tiltiny  one  at  other's  breast.'  Shak.—  3  To 
move  unsteadily;  to  ride,  float,  and  toss. 

The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew.     Pope. 

4.  To  lean  forward  ;  to  rise  or  fall  into  a 
sloping  position;  to  fall  as  on  one  side. 

I  am  not  bound  to  explain  how  a  table  tilts,  any 
more  than  to  indicate  how.  under  the  conjuror's 
hands,  a  pudding  appears  in  a  hat.  Faraday 

Tilt(tilt),n.  [See  the  above  verbs.]  1.  A  thrust. 
'  Two  or  three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom 
he  very  dexterously  put  to  death  with  the 
tilt  of  his  lance.'  Addition.—  2.  Formerly,  a 


military  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the 
combatants  attacked  each  other  with  lances. 
•  Victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament.'  Tenny- 
son.—3.  A  tilt-hammer  (which  see). — 4.  In- 
clination forward;  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask. — 
5.  In  qeol.  the  abrupt  throwing  up  of  strata 
at  a  nigh  angle  of  inclination.  Tilts  are 
usually  accompanied  by  fractures  and  crush- 
ings  nf  the  strata. 

Tilt-boat  (tilt'bot),  n.  A  boat  having  a  tilt 
or  cover  of  canvas  or  other  cloth. 

Tilter  (tilKr),  n.  1.  One  who  tilts;  one  who 
jousts  or  rides  against  an  opponent  with  a 
lance;  one  who  tights. 

Let  me  alone  to  match  your  tilter.      Granvillt. 

2.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt. 

Tilth  (tilth),  71.  [A.  Sax.  tilth,  culture,  from 
tiliaii,  to  till;  as  to  form  comp.  spilth.] 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  a  crop;  tillage;  cultiva- 
tion; husbandry.  '  His  full  tilth  and  hus- 
bandry.' Shak.—  2.  The  state  of  being  tilled 
or  prepared  for  a  crop;  as,  land  is  in  good 
tilth  when  it  is  manured,  ploughed,  broken, 
and  mellowed  for  receiving  the  seed.  —3.  That 
which  is  tilled ;  tillage  ground.  '  Wither'd 
holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage.'  Tennyson.— 
4.  In  agri.  the  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned 
by  the  plough  or  spade;  that  available  soil 
on  the  earth's  surface  into  which  the  roots 
of  crops  strike. 

Tilt-hammer  (tilt'ham-mer),  n.  A  large 
hammer  worked  by  steam  or  water  power, 
and  used  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
where  heavy  forging  is  required.  For  the 
heaviest  work  of  this  description  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  steam-hammer,  but 
it  is  still  advantageously  used  where  lighter 
work  has  to  be  done.  An  ordinary  form  of  tilt- 
hammer  is  represented  in  the  accompauy- 


Tilt-hammer. 

ing  engraving,  a  is  the  timber  or  wrought- 
iron  shank  or  helve;  it  is  hung  upon  an  axis 
at  about  one-third  of  its  length,  and  is 
worked  by  a  series  of  revolving  cams  or  tap- 
pets c  c,  fixed  into  the  circumference  of  the 
cam-ring  b,  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  a 
steam-engine  or  water-wheel.  These  cams 
act  successively  by  depressing  the  shorter 
limb  of  the  shank  a  and  tilting  up  the  other 
end,  until,  by  the  continued  revolution,  the 
former  is  disengaged,  and  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity, armed  with  a  heavy  cast-iron  ham- 
mer d,  descends  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  anvil  e.  See  STEAM-HAMMER. 

Tilting-nllet  (tilt'ing-fll-let),  77,.  A  cham- 
fered fillet  of  wood  laid  under  slating  where 
it  joins  to  a  wall  to  raise  it  slightly  and  pre- 
vent the  water  from  entering  the  joint. 

Tilting  -  helmet  (tilt'ing-hel-met),  n.  A 
largehelmet  sometimes  worn  over  the  other 
at  tournaments. 

Tilting-spear  (tilt'ing-sper),  n.  A  spear  or 
lance  used  in  tilts  and  tournaments.  See 
TOURNAMENT. 

Tilt-mill  (tilt'mil),  n.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  machinery  by  which  tilt-ham- 
mers are  worked. 

Tilt-up,  Tip-up  (tilt'up,  tip'up),  n.  The 
sandpiper.  [United  States.] 

Tilture  (til'tur),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
tilling;  tillage.  [Obsolete  and  rare ;  an  er- 
roneous formation.] 

Good  tilth  brings  seedes, 

Euitl  tilture  weedes.  Tusser. 

Tilt-yard  (tilt'yard),  n.  A  place  for  tilting; 
lists  for  combats.  '  The  tilt-yard,  of  Tem- 
plestowe.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Til- wood  (til'wud),  n.  The  timber  of  Oreo- 
daphne  fastens,  noted  for  its  abominable 
smell. 

Timalia  (ti-mali-a),  n.  A  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  thrush  family  (Turdidse  or 
Merulidse),  found  in  the  groves  and  small 
woods  of  Java.  The  species  (T.  pileata)  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Horsfleld  is  6i  inches  in 
length,  the  body  stout  and  ovate.  The  fea- 
thers are  peculiarly  long  and  soft,  and  the 
note  slow,  regular,  and  pleasant. 


Timarcha  (ti-mur'ka),  n.  A  genus  of  cole- 
opterous insects,  allied  to  Chrysomela.  T. 
IfKvi'jata,  a  British  species,  from  ^  to  |  inch 
in  length,  is  known  by  the  name  of  bloody- 
>io*r  beetle.  It  frequents  woods,  turf,  and 
low  herbage.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  a 
dark  colour. 

Timbal  (tim'bal),  n.  [See  TYMBAL.]  A 
kettle-drum. 

Timber  (tim'ber),  n.  [A.  Sax.  timber,  tim- 
ber, wood,  framework,  structure ;  Icel. 
timbr,  timber,  wood  felled  for  building; 
Dan.  tommer,  timber,  a  frame;  D.  timmer, 
an  apartment;  getimmer,  timber- work; 
O.H.G.  zimbar,  wood,  edifice;  Mod.G.  zim- 
mer,  an  apartment,  zimmerholz  (lit.  timber- 
wood),  timber,  zimmermann,  a  carpenter. 
The  oldest  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
structure,  edifice,  as  in  0.  Sax.  timbar, 
O.  Fris.  timber,  an  edifice,  and  as  seen  in  the 
different  verbs;  A.  Sax.  timbrian,  Gpth.rttn- 
rjan,  Icel.  timbra,  Dan.  tomre,  G.  zimmern, 
to  build.  The  root  is  that  of  Gr.  demo,  to 
build,  domoe,  L.  domus,  a  house  (whence 
domestic,  domicile,  <tc.).  Timber  therefore 
means  literally  building  materials.  ]  1.  Trees 
cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of  being 
squared  into  beams,  rafters,  boards,  planks, 
&c.,  for  being  employed  in  house  or  ship 
building,  or  in  carpentry,  joinery,  &c.  (See 
BATTEN,  DEAL,  PLANK,  LUMBER.)  Timber 
is  generally  sold  by  the  load.  A  load  of 
rough  or  unhewn  timber  is  40  cubic  feet, 
and  a  load  of  squared  timber  50  cubic  feet, 
reckoned  to  weigh  20  cwt.  In  regard  to 
planks,  deals,  &c.,  the  load  consists  of  so 
many  square  feet;  thus  a  load  of  1  inch 
plank  is  600  square  feet;  a  load  of  plank 
more  than  1  inch  thick  equals  600  square 
feet  divided  by  the  thickness  in  inches. 
-Wood  is  a  general  term,  comprehending 
under  it  timber,  dye-woods,  fancy  woods, 
fire-wood,  &c.,  but  the  word  timber  is  often 
used  in  a  loose  sense  for  all  kinds  of  felled 
and  seasoned  wood.— 2.  A  general  term  ap- 
plied to  growing  trees  yielding  wood  suit- 
able for  constructive  purposes.  Some  of  the 
Coniferae  yield  valuable  timber,  as  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fir  and  pine.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  trees  valuable  as  timber,  however, 
are  true  exogens,  as  the  oak,  ash,  elm, 
beech,  sycamore,  &c.,  among  British  trees; 
the  chestnut  and  walnut  among  those  of  the 
South  of  Europe;  and  the  mahogany,  teak, 
&c.,  of  tropical  countries. 

At  Mount  Edgecumbe  you  will  behold  the  finest 
timber  in  existence,  towering  up  to  the  summits  of 
the  hills,  and  feathering  down  to  the  shingle  on  the 
beach.  Marryat. 

3.  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

We  take 

From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber, 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hackt. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.  Skak. 

4.  The  materials  for  any  structure. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  .  .  .  fittest  timber  to 
make  politics  of.  Bacon. 

5.  A  single  piece  of  wood  for  building,  or 
already  framed;  one  of  the  main  beams  of 
a  fabric. 

Many  of  the  timbers  were  decayed.         Cexe. 

6.  Naut.   a  timber  is  one  of  the  curving 
pieces  of  wood,  branching  outward  from  the 
keel  up,  on  each  side,  forming  the  ribs  of  a 
ship. 

Timber  (tim'ber),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  tim- 
ber. See  TIMBERED. 

Timbert  (tim'ber),  v.i.  To  take  to  a  tree ; 
to  light  or  build  on  a  tree. 

The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brushwood,  and 
the  other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  by. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Timber  (tim'ber),  n.  1.  [Fr.  timbre,  Sw. 
timber,  L.G.  timmer,  G.  zimmer,  a  certain 
number  of  skins.  Origin  doubtful.]  An  old 
mercantile  term,  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  denote  a  certain  number  of 
skins— in  the  case  of  the  skins  of  martens, 
ermines,  sables,  and  the  like,  forty;  of  other 
skins,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Two  timber  of  sables,  which  with  much  diligence 
had  been  recovered  out  of  the  wreck.  Heylin. 

2.  [Fr.  timbre,  a  crest,  a  helmet]  In  her. 
(a)  a  rank  or  row  of  ermine  in  noblemen's 
coats,  (b)  The  helmet,  mitre,  coronet,  &c., 
when  placed  over  the  arms  in  a  complete 
achievement 

Timber  t  (tim'ber),  v.t.  [Fr.  timbre,  a  crest, 
a  helmet]  To  surmount ;  to  decorate,  as  a 
crest  does  a  coat  of  arms. 

A  purple  plume  timbers  his  stately  crest. 

Sylvester. 

Timber-brick  (timTier-brik),  n.  A  piece  of 
timber  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  brick,  in- 


ch, chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.  -See  KKY. 
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serted  in  brickwork  to  attach  the  fluis! 
ings  to. 

Timbered  (tim 'herd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Fu 
uished  with  timbers;  as,  a  well-tiinbere 
house.— 2.t  Built;  framed;  shaped;  forniei 
contrived. 

My  arrows. 

Too  slightly  timber  d  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again.     Shak. 
He  left  the  succession  to  his  second  son  ;  not  bi 
cause  he  thought  him  the  best  timbered  to  support  i 
Sir  a.  I  foam. 
o.t  Massive  like  timber. 

His  timfrred  bones  all  broken,  rudely  rumbled. 
Spenser. 

4.  Covered  with  growing  timber ;  as,  wel 

timbered  land. 
Timber-frame  (tim1>er-fram),  n.    Same  a 

Gany-ttaw.     E.  H.  Knight. 
Timber-head  (tim'ber-hed),  n.    Naut.  th 

top  end  of  a  timber,  rising  above  the  deck 

and  serving  for  belaying  ropes,  <tc.;  other 

wise  called  Kevel-head. 
Timber-hitch  (tim'ber-hich),  n.    Naut.  th 

end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a  spar,  led  unde 

and  over  the  standing  part,  and  passed  twi 
'•  three  turns  round  its  own  part,  makiuj 


a  jamming  eye.    See  HITCH. 
Timberling  (tim'ber-ling),  n. 


Timberling  (tim'ber-ling),  n.    A  small  tim 

ber  tree.     [Local.] 
Timber-lode  (tini'ber-Iod),  n.     In  law,  a 

service  by  which  tenants  formerly  were  to 

carry  timber  felled  from  the  woods  to  the 

lord's  house. 
Timber-man  (tim'ber-man),  n.    In  mining 

the  man  employed  in  placing  supports  o 

timber  in  the  mine.     Weale. 
Timber-mare  (tim'ber-mar),  n.    A  sort  o 

wooden  horse  on  which  soldiers  are  made 

to  ride  as  a  punishment.    Johnson. 
Timber-merchant  (tim'ber-mer-chant),  n 

A  dealer  in  timber. 
Timber-scribe  (tim'ber-skrib),  n.    A  meta 

tool  or  pointed  instrument   for  marking, 

timber.     Simmonds. 

Timber-sow  t  (tim'ber-sou),  n.    A  timber- 
worm;  a  wood-louse.     Bacon. 
Timber-toe  (tim'ber-to),  n.  A  term  applied 

ludicrously  to  a  wooden  leg  or  to  a  person 

with  a  wooden  leg. 
Timber-trade  (tim'ber-trad),  n.  Commerce 

in  timber;  as,  the  timber-trade  of  Canada 
Timber-tree  (tim'ber-tre),  n.  A  tree  suit 

able  for  timber.    See  TIMBER. 
Timber -work  (tim'ber-werk),  n.     Work 

formed  of  wood. 
Timber-wormt  (tim'ber-werm),  n.  Same  as 

Timber-sow.     '  Vile  timber-worinei. '    Sir  J. 

Da  vies. 
Timber-yard  (tim'ber-yard),  n.    A  yard  or 

place  where  timber  is  deposited. 
Timbestere.t  n.    A  woman  who  performed 
on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine.    Romaunt 

of  the  Rose. 

Timbourinet  (tim-bo-ren'),  ».    A  tambou- 
rine. 

Timbre  (timber),  n.  1.  A  certain  number 
of  skins.  See  TIMBER.  — 2.  In  her.  a  rank 
or  row  of  ermine.  See  TIMBER. 
Timbre  (tim'br),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tympanum, 
a  drum.  ]  In  music,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
a  tone  or  sound  which  distinguishes  any 
given  tone  or  sound  of  one  instrument  or 
voice  from  the  same  tone  or  sound  of  an- 
other instrument  or  voice.  This  peculiar 
quality  in  musical  sounds  is  caused  by  the 
mingling  of  a  series  of  secondary  tones  with 
the  primary  one ;  as,  when  the  string  of  a 
pianoforte  is  struck,  the  string,  whilst  vi- 
brating as  a  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
divided  and  again  subdivided  into  aliquot 
vibrating  segments,  which,  as  it  were,  ride 
on  the  back  of  the  principal  vibration.  The 
character  and  number  of  these  secondary 
tones  coexisting  with  the  principal  note  is 
the  cause  of  the  timbre  or  quality  of  sound 
peculiar  to  different  instruments 
Timbrel  (tim'brel),  n.  [A  dim.  form  of  same 
origin  as  tambour,  tambourine.  Sp.  tam- 
boril,  It.  tambureUo.  See  TABOUR,  TAM- 
BOURINE.] An  instrument  of  music-  a  kind 
of  drum,  tabor,  or  tabret,  which  has  been 
in  use  from  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Tambourine 
or  Tambour  de  Basque.  See  TAMBOURINE. 

And  Miriam  .  .  .  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances.  Ex.  xv  ^ 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  seat 
Jehovah  has  triumphed— his  people  are  free. 

Timbrelled  (tim'breld),  a.  Sung  to"7ne 
sound  of  the  timbrel  '  With  timbrel'd  an- 
thems.' Afilton. 

Timbres, t  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Timbrels.  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose. 


Timburtnet  (tim-bo-ren'),  n.  A  tambourine 
Time  (tim),  n.  [A.  Sax.  lima,  time,  hour, 
season;  Icel.  tlmi,  Sw.  and  Dun.  time;  uot 
in  the  other  Teutonic  languages ;  origin 
doubtful.  Probably  of  same  stem  as  (Me.and 
the  root  may  be  da,  as  in  Skr,  da,  to  cut,  to 
divide  (the  d  becoming  ( in  accordance  with 
Grimm's  law),  in  which  case  time  might  be 
compared  with  L.  tempus,  so  far  as  similarity 
of  ideas  is  concerned,  supposing  the  latter 
to  be  from  root  tern,  to  cut.]  1.  The  general 
idea  of  successive  existence;  the  measure  of 
duration.  Time  is  absolute  or  relative;  ab- 
*<>l/ft'  time  is  considered  without  any  rela- 
tion to  bodies  or  their  motions.  It  is  con- 
ceived by  us  as  unbounded,  continuous, 
homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  order  of 
its  parts,  and  divisible  without  end.  Jtela- 
tii:e  time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  por- 
tion of  duration,  often  marked  by  particular 
phenomena,  as  the  apparent  revolution  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  more  especially  of  the 
sun,  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  Time  is  divided  into  years,  mouths, 
weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds; 
but  of  these  portions  the  years  and  days 
only  are  marked  by  celestial  phenomena. 
In  order  to  measure  time  we  employ  some 
equable  motion,  and  we  judge  those  times 
to  be  equal  which  pass  while  a  moving  body 
proceeding  with  a  uniform  motion  passes 
over  equal  spaces.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed for  measuring  time  are  clocks,  chrono- 
meters, clepsydras,  hour-glasses,  and  dials ; 
but  the  three  first  are  those  chiefly  used 
Time  is  often  poetically  personified  as  mas 
culine.  'The  plain  bald  pate  of  father  Km 
himself.'  Shak. 

Why  grieve  that  Time  has  brought  so  soon 
The  sober  age  of  manhood  on? 
As  idly  should  I  weep  at  noon 
To  see  the  blush  of  morning  gone.        Bryant. 
The  idea  of  time  is  the  recognition  of  an  order  o 
sequence  in  our  states  of  consciousness. 

Clerk  Harwell . 

2.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  con 
ceived  either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a 
period  as  well  as  a  moment;  occasion ;  se:i 
son;  moment;  as,  he  was  present  at  the 
time;  he  was  absent  at  that  lime. 

God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  m  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets 
*<:•  Heb.  i.  i. 

3.  A  proper  time;  a  season  proper  or  appro- 
priated to  something;  hence,  opportunity. 

There  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven.  Eccles.  iii.  r. 

Conspiracy  his  time  doth  take.  Shak. 

Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past ; 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought.         South-well. 

4.  An  age ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from 
other  parts;  the  period  at  which  any  definite 
event  occurred  or  person  lived;  as,  the  time 
of  Elizabeth. 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of.  Shak. 

Hence  the  time,  the  present  age;  the  present 
period;  as,  men  of  the  time;  also  any  period 
definitely  referred  to. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  sef  it  right.        Shak. 
Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time.     Shak. 

6.  Life,  or  duration  of  life,  considered  as 
employed  or  destined  to  employment;  an 
allotted  period. 

I  like  this  place. 

And  willingly  would  waste  my  time  in  it.    Shak. 
Your  time  is  not  your  own,  it  belongs  to  God. 

6.  The  present  life;  existence  in"this'world ; 
the  duration  of  a  being. 

Make  use  of  time  as  thou  valuest  eternity.    Fuller. 

7.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  time; 
prevailing  state  of  circumstances:  generally 
n  the  plural ;  as,  good  times;  bad  times; 
lard  times;  it  is  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet  in  these  times.  —8.  Performance  or  oc- 
currence of  an  action  or  event  with  refer- 
ence to  repetition ;  hence,  simply  used  by 
way  of  multiplication ;  as,  four  times  four 

Many  a  time  and  oft.'    Shak. 

1  Ay  me ! '  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  '  Woe,  woe ! ' 

I.  Leisure;  sufficient  time;  convenience  of 
•ime;  as,  I  have  not  time  to  sneak  with  vou 
now. 

Daniel  .  .  .  desired  of  the  king  that  he  would  eive 
™  """•  Dan.  ii.  16. 

I  have  resolved  to  take  time,  and  in  spite  of  all 
misfortunes,  to  write  you,  at  intervals,  a  long  letter. 

0.  Hour  of  death  or  of  travail;  as,  bis  time 
was  come. 

She  was  within  one  month  of  her  time.    Clarendon. 


11.  All  time  to  come;  the  future.     [Rave.] 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  timr.  Sliai. 

12.  In  music,  (a)  the  relative  duration  of  a 
sound  (or  rest)  as  measured  by  the  rhythmi- 
cal proportions  of  the  dilferent  notes  takin" 
the  semibreve  (o)  as  the  unit  or  standard, 
the  minim  (^  being  half  the  semibreve,  the 
crotchet  (j)  half  the  minim.the  quaver  ( £\ 
half  the  crotchet,  and  so  on.    Thus,  should 
a  semibreve  be  sounded  (say)  8  seconds  of 
time,  a  minim  would  occupy  4  seconds  a 
crotchet  -2,  a  quaver  1,  and  so  on.    (b)  The 
style  of  movement  or  peculiarity  of  accent 
in  a  composition,  such  as  is  marked  by  the 
regular  grouping  of  a  certain  and  equal 
number  of  notes,  or  of  more  or  less  notes 
equal  in  time  value  to  that  certain  number 
through  all  the  bars  of  a  movement;  the 
different  combinations  of  sounds  and  values 
being  said  to  constitute  different  kinds  of 
time,  each  indicated  by  a  different  rhyth- 
mical or  time  signature.     These  measures 
or  divisions  are  of  several  kinds,  but  may 
be  alt  ranged  in  two  classes,  duple  or  binary 
time  and  triple  or  ternary  time,  the  former 
being  marked  by  two  beats  and  the  latter 
by  three  beats  to  the  measure  or  bar.  (c)  The 
absolute  velocity  or  rate  of  movement  at 
which  a  piece  is  executed,  as  indicated  by 
the  English  words  quick,  slow,  &c.,  and  tliu 
Italian  grave,  lento,  presto,  and  the  like  — 
13.  In  gram,  tense. —14.  In  phren.  one  of 
the  perceptive  faculties.    Its  organ  is  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of   eventuality.      Thb 
faculty  gives  the  power  of  judging  of  time, 
and  of  intervals  in  general.    It  is  essential 
to  music  and  versification.    See  PHRENO- 
LOGY.—15.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  uni- 
ties formerly  considered  essential  in  the 
classical  drama.     The  unity  of  time  con- 
sisted in  keeping  the  period  embraced  in 
the  action  of  the  piece  within  the  limit  of 
twenty-four  hours.      See  UNITY.  —  Appa- 
rent time,  time  regulated  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun;  time  as  shown  by  a  pro- 
perly adjusted  sun-dial;  solar  time.—  Astro- 
nomical time,  mean  solar  time  reckoned 
from  noon  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 
— At  times,  at  distinct  intervals  of  duration. 

'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him 
at  times.'  Judg.  xiii.  25.  'Perfumes  you 
can  take  but  at  times.'  Bacon.  —Cicil  time 
mean  time  adapted  to  civil  uses,  and  distin- 
guished into  years,  months,  days,  Ac  — 
Common  time,  (a)  (milit.)  the  ordinary  time 
taken  in  marching,  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  ninety  steps  per  minute;  distinguished 
from  quick  time,  in  which  the  steps  are 
about  110  per  minute.  (b)  In  mutvs,  same 
as  Duple  Time.  See  No.  12.— Equation  of 
time.  See  EQUATION.—/?!  time,  (a)  in  good 
season;  at  the  right  moment;  sufficiently 
early ;  before  it  is  too  late.  '  Look  to't  in 
time.'  Shak.  (b)  In  the  course  of  things ; 
by  degrees;  eventually;  as,  you  will  in  time 
recover  your  health. 

In  time  the  rod  becomes  more  mocked  than  feared. 

—  In  good  time,  (a)  at  the  right  momenf;  in 
good  season.  'In  good  time  you  gave  it.' 
Shak.  (b)  Fortunately;  happily.  '  In  good 
time  here  comes  the  noble  duke.'  Shak. 
Often  used  ironically :  well  and  good ;  just 
so;  very  well. 

There  ...  are  shewed  the  ruins  of  those  three 
tabernacles  built  according  to  Peter's  desire.  In  very 
good  time,  no  doubt  1  Fuller. 

—Mean  time,  or  mean  solar  time,  time  regu- 
lated by  the  average  or  mean.  See  MEAN. 
—Nick  of  time,  the  exact  point  of  time  re- 
quired by  necessity  or  convenience;  the 
critical  moment.  See  NICK.  —Sidereal  time. 
See  SIDEREAL.  —  Solar  time.  Same  as  Ap- 
parent Time.  — Time  about,  alternately. 
[Scotch.]  —  Time  enough,  in  season;  early 
enough. 

Stanley  at  Bosworth-field,  came  time  enough  to 
save  his  life.  Bacon. 

—Time  of  day,  (a)  greeting ;  salutation  ap- 
propriate to  the  times  of  the  day,  as  good 
morning,  good  evening,  and  the  like.  'Not 
worth  the  time  of  day.'  Shak.  (b)  The 
latest  aspect  of  affairs;  a  dodge.  [Slang.]- 
Time  out  of  mind,  or  time  immemorial,  in 
law,  time  beyond  legal  memory;  that  is, 
the  time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. , 
A.D.  1189.—  To  move,  rim,  or  go  against  time, 
to  move,  run,  or  go,  as  a  horse,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  great- 
est speed  attainable,  or  the  greatest  distance 
which  can  be  passed  over  in  a  given  time.  — 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  ab™e; 


y,  Sc.  ley. 


TIME 

To  kill  time,  to  beguile  time;  to  occupy  nn<-'-, 
self  so  as  to  cause  time  to  pass  pleasantly 
or  without  too  much  tediousness. — To  low 
,  (a)  to  fail  by  delay  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
any  conjuncture;  to  delay.  'The  earl  lout 
no  time  but  marched  day  and  night.'  Clar- 
endon. (6)  To  go  too  slow;  as,  a  watch 
or  clock  loses  time.  — Tim,-  is  u^-d  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  many  self-explanatory 
compounds,  as  (i'm^-battered,  fime-conse- 

killing,  (imc-sanctioned,  (mte- was  ting,  tiim1- 
worn,  and  the  like. 

Time  (tim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  timed;  ppr. 
timing.  1.  To  adapt  to  the  time  oroooamon; 
to  bring,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper 
season  or  time;  as,  the  measure  is  well 
tinted  or  ill  timed;  no  small  part  of  political 
wisdom  consists  in  knowing  how  to  time 
propositions  and  measures. 

Mercy  is  good,  but  kings  mistake  its  timing. 

Drydtn. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time.   '  Who  overlooked 
the  oars  and  timed  the  stroke.'    Addison. 

Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times  my  breath. 
Tennyson. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  time,  duration,  or  rate 
of;  as,  to  time  the  speed  of  a  horse;  to  time 
a  race.  — 4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  har- 
mony. 

Time  (tim),  v.i.  1.  To  waste  time;  to  de- 
fer; to  procrastinate.  [Rare.] 

They  timed  it  out  all  that  spring  and  a  great  part 
of  the  next  summer.  Daniel. 

2.  To  keep  time;  to  harmonize. 

Bent,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  below. 
Tennvson. 

Time -ball  (tlm'bal),  n.  A  ball  dropped 
down  a  staff  at  observatories  to  publish  cer- 
tain preconcerted  times,  1  P.M.  being  that 
iu  general  use.  Such  balls  are  of  great  use 
to  navigators  for  determining  the  error  and 
rate  of  their  chronometers. 

Time-bargain  (tim'bar-gin),  n.  A  contract 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  or 
of  stock,  at  a  certain  time.  These  bargains 
are  often  mere  gambling  transactions,  car- 
ried on  from  time  to  time  by  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  the  stipu- 
lated price  and  the  actual  price  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  pretended  delivery  of  the  stock 
or  goods,  the  party  buying  having  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  over  either,  and  the  party 
selling  not  having  in  his  possession  what  he 
professes  to  sell. 

Time-beguiling  (tim'be-gil-ing),  a.  Making 
the  time  pass  quickly.  '  Time  -beguiling 
sport.'  Shak. 

Time -bettering  (tim'bet-ter-ing),  a.  Im- 
proving the  state  of  things;  full  of  innova- 
tions. 'The  time-bettering  days.'  Shak. 

Time-bewasted  (tim'be-wast-ed),  a.  Used 
up  by  time;  consumed.  '  My  oil-dried  lamp 
and  time-bewasted  light.'  Shak. 

Time-bill  (tim'bil),  w.    A  time-table. 

Time-book  (tim'buk),  n.  A  book  in  which 
is  kept  a  record  of  the  time  persons  have 
worked. 

Time-candle  (tim'kan-dl),  n.  A  candle  in 
which  the  size  and  quality  of  the  material 
and  the  wick  are  so  regulated  that  a  certain 
length  will  burn  in  a  given  time. 

Time-detector  (tim'de-tekt-er),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  recording  the  time  at  which  a 
watchman  may  be  present  at  different  sta- 
tions on  his  beat;  a  tell-tale. 

Timeful  (tim'ful),  a.  Seasonable;  timely; 
sufficiently  early.  '  Interrupting,  by  his 
vigilant  endeavours,  all  offer  of  timeful  re- 
turn towards  God/  Raleigh.  [Rare.] 

Time -fuse  (tlm'fuz),  n.  A  fuse  which  can 
be  so  arranged  as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a 
certain  determinate  interval  after  the  time 
of  its  ignition. 

Time-gun  (tim'gun),  n.  A  gun  which  is  fired 
by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance  and 
a  current  of  electricity  at  a  particular  time, 
as  on  the  falling  of  a  time-ball,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

Time-honoured  (tim'on-erd),  a.  Honoured 
for  a  long  time ;  venerable  and  worthy  of 
honour  by  reason  of  antiquity  and  long  con- 
tinuance ;  as,  a  time  -  honoured  custom. 
'  Time-honoured  grove.'  Mason. 
Timeist  (tim'ist),  n.  Same  as  Timist.  'She 
was  a  perfect  timeist.'  C.  Reade. 
Time  -keeper  (tim'kep-er).  n.  1.  A  clock, 
watch,  or  chronometer.  —  2.  A  person  who 
keeps,  marks,  or  regulates  the  time,  as  of 
the  departure  of  conveyances,  in  musical 
performances,  at  races,  and  the  like;  a  per- 
son who  keeps  the  time  during  which  a 
number  of  workmen  work. 
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Timeless  (tim'les),  a.  1.  Unseasonable; 
done  at  an  improper  time.  '  His  all  too 
timeless  speed.'  Shale. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heav'nly  feast 
Tiuutcss.  Pope, 

2.f  Untimely;  immature;  done  or  suffered 
before  the  proper  time. 

Must  I  behold  thy  timeless,  cruel  death?      Shak. 
3.  Without  end;   interminable.     'Timeless 
night  and  chaos  '     Ymmy. 
Timelessly  (thn'les-li),  adv.     In  a  timeless 
manner;  unseasonably. 

O  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  primrose,  fading  timelessly.       Milton. 

Timeliness  (tmTli-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  timely;  seasouableness ; 
being:  in  good  time. 

Timelingt  (tim'ling),  n.     A  time-server. 

Divers  ministers  are  faint-hearted,  and  were,  as  it 
seemeth,  but  titnelings.  Becon. 

Time-lock  (tlm'lok),n.  A  lock  having  clock- 
work attached,  which,  when  wound  up,  pre- 
vents the  bolt  being  withdrawn  when  locked, 
until  a  certain  interval  of  time  lias  elapsed, 
even  by  means  of  the  proper  key. 

Timely  (tlm'li),  a.  1.  Seasonable;  being  in 
good  time;  sufficiently  early;  as,  the  de- 
fendant had  timely  notice  of  this  motion; 
timely  care  will  often  prevent  great  evils.— 
2.t  Keeping  time  or  measure.  'Their  timely 
voices.'  Spenser.— 3.  Early;  soon  attained. 
'My  timely  death.*  Shak. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shak. 

Timely  (timli),  adv.  Early;  soon;  in  good 
season. 

Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun.      Prior. 

Timely-parted  (tim'li-piir-ted),  a.  Having 
died  a  natural  death.  'A  timely-parted 
ghost.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Timen.oguy(ti-men'6-gi),  n.  Naut.  formerly 
a  rope  made  fast  to  the  stock  of  the  waist- 
anchor,  to  keep  the  tacks  and  sheets  from 
fouling  on  the  stock:  used  also  for  several 
other  purposes. 

Timeous  (tim'us),  a.  Timely;  seasonable. 
Formerly  written  Timous.  '  A  wise  and 
timous  inquisition.'  Bacon.  [Timeous  and 
Timeously  seem  to  be  seldom  used  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  In  Scotland  they  are  common 
in  legal  and  commercial  phraseology.] 

Timeously  (tim'us-li).a.  In  a  timeous  man- 
ner; seasonably;  in  pood  time.  Dr.G.Cheyne; 
Sir  W.  Scott.  See  TIMEOUS. 

Time -piece  (tim'pes),  n.  A  clock,  watch, 
or  other  instrument  to  measure  or  show 
the  progress  of  time,  especially  a  small  clock 
suited  to  chimney-pieces,  side-tables,  and 
the  like. 

Time-pleaser  (tim'plez-er),  n.  One  who 
complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them 
Time-pieasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.    Shak. 

Time-server  (tim'serv-er),  n.  One  who  acts 
conformably  to  times  and  seasons;  now  gen- 
erally applied  to  one  who  meanly  and  for 
selfish  ends  adapts  his  opinions  and  manners 
to  the  times ;  one  who  obsequiously  com- 
plies with  the  ruling  power. 

He  is  a  good  time-server  that  improves  the  present 
for  God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation.  Fuller. 

Timr-sfrver  was  used  two  hundred  years  ago  quite 
as  often  for  one  in  an  honourable,  as  in  a  dishonour- 
able sense.  Trench. 

Time-serving  (tim'serv-ing),  a.  Complying 
with  the  times;  obsequiously  complying 
with  the  humours  of  men  in  power. 

Time-serving  (tlm'serv-ing),  n.  An  acting 
conformably  to  times  and  seasons ;  now, 
usually  an  obsequious  compliance  with  the 
humours  of  men  in  power,  which  implies  a 
surrender  of  one's  independence,  and  some- 
times of  one's  integrity. 

Trimming  and   time-serving,  which   nre  but  t 
words  for  the  same  thing,  always  produce  confusion. 
South. 

Time  -  servingness  ( tim '  serv  -  ing  -  nes ),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  time-serving; 
a  compliance  with  the  varying  temper  of  the 
times;  a  truckling  line  of  conduct.  Roger 
North. 

Time-table  (tim'ta-bl),  n.  1.  A  table  or 
register  of  times,  as  of  the  hours  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  school,  of  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  railway  trains,  steamboats,  &c., 
of  high  water,  and  the  like.— 2.  In  music,  a 
table  containing  the  relative  value  of  every 
note. 

Timid  (tim'id),  a.  [L.  timidus,  from  timeo,  to 
fear,  from  same  root  as  Skr.  tamas,  dark- 
ness.] Fearful;  wanting  courage  to  meet 
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r;  timorous;  not  bold.     'The  tintiil 
hare.'    Thomwm. 

Fear  is  an  instructor  of  great  sagacity,  and  the 
herald  of  all  revolutions.  .  .  .  Our  properly  is  timid, 

our  laws  are  timid,  our  cultivated  classes  are  timid, 
r.mtrson. 

SYN.  Fearful,  timorous,  afraid,  cowardly, 
pusillanimous,  faint-hearted,  shrinking,  re- 
tiring. 

Timidity  (ti-mid'i-ti),  n.  [L.  timiditas.  See 
TIMID.)  The  state  or  quality  of  briiiu'  timid; 
fearf ulness;  want  of  courage  or  boldness  to 
face  danger;  timorousness ;  habitual  cow- 
ardice. '  Timidity  of  heart.'  Holland. 

The  weak-minded  individual  upon  the  throne  sac- 
rificed the  public  interest  sometimes  through  habit- 
ual timidity,  sometimes  through  silly  ambition. 

II n  Ham. 

Timidly  (tim'id-li),  adv.  In  a  timid  man- 
ner; weakly;  without  courage. 

Timidness  (tim'id-nes),  n.'  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  timid;  timidity. 

Timidbust  (tim'id-us),  a.  Timid;  fearful; 
faint-hearted.  'A  timidous  man.'  Roger 
North. 

Timist  (tim'ist),  n.  1.  In  music,  a  performer 
who  keeps  good  time. —2.  t  One  who  con- 
forms to  the  times;  a  time-server. 

A  timist  .  .  .  hath  no  more  nf  a  conscience  than 
fear,  and  his  religion  is  not  his  but  the  prince's.  He 
reverenceth  a  courtier's  servant's  servant. 

Sir  T.  Overbury. 

Timmen  (tim 'en),  n.  A  kind  of  woollen 
cloth;  taniine.  'Broadcloth  and  timmen.' 
Mitts  Fcrn't  r. 

Timmer  (tim'cr),  n.  A  certain  number  of 
small  skins.  See  TlMREK. 

Timocracy  (ti-mok'ra-si),  n.  [Gr.  timokra- 
tia~time,  honour,  worth,  and  krated,  to 
hold.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  property  is  requisite  as 
a  qualification  for  office.  It  also  signified  a 
government  which  formed  a  sort  of  mean 
between  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  when 
the  ruling  class,  composed  of  the  best  and 
noblest  citizens,  struggled  for  pre-eminence 
among  themselves. 

Timocratic  (tl-mo-krat'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  timocracy. 

Timoneert  (ti-mon-erO,  n.  [Fr.  timonnier, 
from  timon,  a  helm  or  tiller,  from  L.  temo, 
temonis,  a  pole.]  Naut.  a  helmsman;  also, 
one  on  the  look-out  who  directs  the  helms- 
man. 

Timonist  (trmon-ist),  n.  A  misanthrope; 
lit.  one  like  Timon  of  Athens.  Dekker. 

Timonlze  (ti'mon-iz),  v.i.  To  play  the  mis- 
anthrope. 

Timorous  (tim'or-us),  a.  [O.E.  timerous 
(Chaucer),  L.L.  timorosus,  from  L.  timor, 
fear,  from  timeo,  to  fear.  See  TIMID.]  1. Fear- 
ful of  danger;  timid ;  destitute  of  courage ; 
as,  a  timorous  female.  'A  timorous  thief.' 
Shak.—  2.  Indicating  fear;  characterized  by 
fear;  full  of  scruples;  as,  timorous  doubts. 
'  Timrous  accents.'  Shak.  '  Timorous 
dreams.'  Shak. 

Prepossessed  heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  timor- 
ous beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Timorously  (tim'or-us-li),  adv.  In  a  timor- 
ous manner;  fearfully;  timidly;  without 
boldness;  with  much  fear. 

Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise.      Philips. 
Timorousness  (tim'or-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  timorous;  tearfulness; 
timidity;  want  of  courage. 

The  clergy,  through  the  timorousness  of  many 
among  them,  were  refused  to  be  heard  by  their 
counsel.  Swift. 

Timorsome  (tim'or-sum),  a.  Easily  fright- 
ened; timid.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Timothy-grass  (tim'o-thi-gras),  n.  A  valu- 
able foader-plant,  the  Phlevm  pratense,  or 
common  cat's-tail  grass.  See  PIILEUM. 

Timous  (tim'us),  a.    See  TIMEOUS. 

Timously  (tim'us-li),  adv.    See  TIMEOUSLY. 

Timpano  (tim'pa-no),  n.  pi.  Timpani  (tim'- 
pa-ni).  See  TYMPANO. 

Tim-whiskey  (tim'whis-ki),  n.  A  light  one- 
horse  chaise  without  a  head.  '  The  differ- 
ence .  .  .  between  a  whiskey  and  a  Tim- 
whiskey,  that  is  to  say,  no  difference  at  all.' 
Southey. 

Tin  (tin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  D.  Dan.  and  Icel.  tin, 
Sw.  ten,  G.  zinn;  comp.  L.  stannum,  zinc, 
tin;  W.  ystcen,  Armor,  stean,  Ir.  stan— tin. 
Notwithstanding  a  certain  similarity  these 
latter  forms  may  not  be  connected  with  the 
Teutonic.]  1.  At.  wt.  118.  Sym.  Sn.  A 
metal  of  a  white  brilliant  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  gray.  In  hardness  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  gold  and  lead;  it  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  be  beateu  out  into  leaves 
less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
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ness.     It  is  more  tenacious  than  kad,  and 
very  flexible,  and  when  bent  in  the  fingers 
it  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound.     Its 
specific  gravity  is  7  29.  It  melts  at  442',  and 
if  heated  to  whiteness  in  air  it  takes  fire 
and  burns  with  a  white  flame,  forming  per- 
oxide of  tin.     Tin  is  rather  a  scarce  metal, 
being  found  in  few  places  of  the  world  in 
any  quantity.    The  mines  in  Cornwall  are 
its  most  productive  source;  it  also  occurs  in 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Spain;  in  the  islands 
of  Banca  and  Billitou,  and  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, in  Asia;  in  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Massachusetts,  in  America;  and  in  Ans 
tralia.     There  are  only  two  ores  of  tin:  th 
native  binoxide,  called  tin-stone,  and   th 
double  sulphide  of  tin  and  copper,  callec 
tin  pyrites.    The  binoxide  of  tin,  called  als 
cassiterite,  is  the  only  ore  found  in  sufflcien 
quantities  to  make  it  the  object  of  minera 
explorations.     It  occurs  in  Cornwall  in  two 
forma:  (1)  in  veins  where  it  is  blended  witl 
several  other  metals,   as  arsenic,  copper 
zinc,  and  tungsten;  (2)  in  loose  roundel 
masses,  grains,  or  sand  in  alluvial  soil,  ii 
which  state  it  is  called  stream-tin.      The 
former,  when  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
yields   block-tin,   while  the    latter   yield 
grain-tin,  which  is  the  purer  of  the  two 
What  is  termed  wood-tin  is  found  in  reni 
form  and  botryoidal  masses,  or  in  wedge 
shaped  pieces.    Tin  pyrites,  the  other  <>r< 
of  tin,  occurs  massive,  with  a  granular  com 
position;  fracture  uneven,  imperfectly  con 
choidal;  lustre  metallic;  colour  steel-gray 
inclining  to  yellow;  hardness  about  that  o 
fluor-spar.     It  contains  from  14  to  30  per 
cent  of  tin.    The  Phoenicians,  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  fetched  this  metal,  under 
the  name  of  kassiteros,  from  the  British 
islands,  which  were  thence  called  Cassitcr- 
ides,  or  islands  of  tin.     Oxygen  combines 
with  tin,  forming  protoxide  of  tin  or  stan- 
nous oxide  (SnO),  sesquioxide  (Sn203),  and 
dioxide  or  stannic  oxide  (Sn02).    The  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  with  tin  are  dichloride 
or  stannous  chloride  (Sn  Cl..),  sesquichloride 
or  staimoso- stannic  chloride  (Sn2Cl6),  and 
tetrachloride  or  stannic  chloride  (SnCl.); 
and  of  sulphur  with  it,  the  protosulphide  or 
stannous   sulphide   (SnS),   sesquisulphide 
(Sn.jS3),  and  the  disulphide  or  stannic  sul- 
phide (Sn  Sj).   The  uses  of  tin  are  numerous. 
It  la  much  used  as  a  covering  to  several 
other  metals,  as  in  tin-plate  and  cooking 
vessels  of  copper.    Combined  with  copper 
it  forms  bronze,  bell -metal,  and  several 
other  useful  alloys.  With  lead  it  forms  pew- 
ter, and  solder  of  various  kinds.    Tin-foil 
coated  with  mercury  forms  the  reflecting 
surface  of  glass-mirrors     The  solutions  of 
tin  in  the  nitric,  muriatic,  nitro-sulphuric, 
and  tartaric  acids  are  much  used  in  dyeing. 
2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin.  See 
TIN-PLATE. —  3.  A  cant  name  for  money. 
LordLytton;  Disraeli.     [Low.] 
Tin  (tin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tinned;  ppr.  tin- 
ning.   To  cover  with  tin,  or  overlay  with 
tin-foil. 

Tinamidae  (ti-nam'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  tina- 
mous,  a  family  of  birds  intermediate  between 
the  pheasants  (Phasianida?)  and  the  bus- 
tards (Otidse).  The  tail  is  nearly  wanting, 
the  wings  are  short,  and  the  hind-toe  is  not 
at  all  developed  or  has  the  form  of  a  mere 
claw.  The  genus  Tinamus  is  the  type.  See 
TIXAMOU. 

Tinamou  (tin'a-mo),  n.  [The  native  name  ] 
A  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  bird  belonging  to 
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Great  Tinamou  ( T.  brasiliensis). 

the  genus  Tinamns  or  Tinamotis,  family 
Tinamidre,  occurring  in  South  America, 
They  are  remarkable  for  a  long  slender  neck, 


covered  with  feathers,  the  tips  of  the  barb 
being  slender  and  slk-htly  curled.  The 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pheasant  dow 
to  that  of  a  quail,  and  even  smaller.  Tin- 
either  perch  on  low  trees  or  hide  anion 
long  grass;  are  easily  caught  with  a  runnin 
noose,  and  when  cooked  the  flesh  is  del 
cately  white.  The  great  tinamou  (T.  bra 
siliensis)  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  in 
habits  the  great  forests  of  Guiana.  Th 
elegant  tinamou  (T.  elegans)  is  one  of  th 
handsomest  of  the  family  to  which  it  be 
longs.  It  attains  the  size  of  a  large  grouse 
The  colour  is  a  grayish  buff  on  the  head  anr 
neck,  the  head  being  crested,  while  the  back 
is  of  a  buff  and  blackish  bru\v  n. 
Tinamus,  Tinamotis  (tin'a-mus,  tin-a-mo' 
tis),  n.  A  genus  of  rasorial  or  gallinaceou 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Tinamida; 
See  TINAMOU. 

Tinea  (ting'ka),  n.  [L.  tinea,  a  fish  supposet 
to  be  the  tench.]  A  genus  of  fishes  foundei 
by  Cuvier,  and  comprising  the  tenches  See 
TENCH. 

Ttacal  (tingT<al),  n.  [Malay  tingkal.  Hind 
and  Per.  tinkftr.]  The  commercial  nami 
of  borax  in  its  crude  or  unrefined  state.  I 
is  an  impure  biborate  of  soda,  consisting  o_ 
small  crystals  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is 
unctuous  to  the  feel.  It  is  employed  in 
refining  metals. 

Tinchel,  TinchiU  (tin'chel,  tin'chil),  n. 
[Gael,  and  Ir.  timchioll,  circuit,  compass. 
In  Scotland,  a  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by 
surrounding  a  great  space,  and  gradually 
closing  in,  bring  a  number  of  deer  together, 
by  which  meana  they  are  captured  or  killed. 
These  active  assistants  spread  through  the  country 
far  and  near,  forming  a  circle,  technically  called  the 
tinrhet,  which,  gradually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in 
herds  together  towards  the  glen  where  the  chiefs 
and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in  wait  for  them. 

Sir  II'  Scott 

Tinct  (tingkt),  v.t.  [L.  tinctus,  pp.  of  tingo 
to  dye.  See  TINGE.]  To  tinge;  to  stain  or 
colour;  to  imbue.  Bacon.  [Obsolete  or  poeti- 
cal.] 

Tinct  (tingkt),  pp.     Tinctured;   dyed  or 
stained.     Spenser.    [Obsolete  or  poetical.  ] 
Lucent  sirups  tinct  with  cinnamon.        A'eats. 

Tinct  (tingkt),  n.  1.  Stain;  colour;  tincture. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

All  the  devices  hlazon'd  on  the  shield 

In  their  own  tinct.  Tennyson. 

2.t  The  grand  elixir  of  the  alchemists. 

Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine 
Shak. 

Tinctorial  (tingk-to'ri-al),  o.  [From  L. 
tinctor,  a  dyer.  See  TINCTURE.]  Pertaining 
to  colours  or  dyes;  imparting  colour.  '  Tinc- 
torial matter.'  Ure. 

Tincture  (tingk'tur),  «.  [L.  tinctura,  Fr. 
teinture.  See  TINGE.)  1.  A  tinge  or  shade 
of  colour ;  as,  a  tincture  of  red. 

If  you  can  bring 

Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods.  Sftajk. 

2.  In  her.  the  name  given  to  the  colours, 
metals,  or  tints  used  for  the  field  or  ground 
of  an  emblazoned  shield,  including  the  two 
metals  or  and  argent,  or  gold  and  silver,  the 
several  colours,  and  the  furs.  —3.  Theflnerand 
more  volatile  parts  of  a  substance,  separated 
by  a  menstruum ;  or  an  extract  of  a  part  of 
the  substance  of  a  body,  communicated  to 
the  menstruum.— 4  In  med.  a  solution  of 
the  active  principles,  chiefly  of  vegetables, 
sometimes  of  saline  medicines,  more  rarely 
of  animal  matters,  in  a  solvent.  Tinctures 
are  so  called  from  possessing  more  or  less 
of  colour. — Alcoholic  tinctures  are  such  as 
are  prepared  with  alcohol.  When  sulphuric 
ether  is  used  as  the  solvent  they  are  termed 
ethereal  tinctures;  when  ammonia  is  used 
they  are  termed  ammeniated  tinctures;  and 
when  wine  is  used  they  are  called  medicated 
wines.— Simple  tinctures  are  such  as  hold 
only  one  substance  in  solution ;  and  coin- 
pound  tinctures  are  those  in  which  two  or 
more  ingredients  are  submitted  to  the  sol- 
vent. The  greater  number  of  tinctures  are 
prepared  with  proof-spirit,  and  the  most 
important  are  those  which  contain  highly 
active  ingredients,  as  the  tincture  of  opium, 
Ac.— 5.  Slight  taste  superadded  to  any  sub- 
stance; as,  a  tincture  of  orange-peel. — 
6.  Slight  quality  added  to  anything;  as,  a 
tincture  of  French  manners. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own.    Pope. 
Every  man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldiership,  and 
scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  tincture. 

Macautay. 


Tincture  (tingk'tur),  c.t.  pret.  A  pp.  tine- 
tarta;  ppr.  tincturing.  1.  To  tinge;  to  com- 
municate a  slight  foreign  colour  to  ;  to  im- 
pregnate with  some  extraneous  matter  so 
as  to  slightly  affect  the  taste  or  qualities  of. 
A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours.  v  Halt,. 

2.  To  imbue ;  to  communicate  a  portion  of 
anything  foreign  to;  as,  a  mind  fi,ie.tuml 
with  scepticism. 

At  this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  the 
literature  of  Greece  should  be  tinctured  ivith  the 
oriental  style.  M.ic.uilay. 

Tindt  (timl),  v.t.  .[Prov.  E.  teen,  teend, 
O.E.  tenden,  A.  Sax.  tendan,  tindan.  to  set 
on  fire,  to  kindle;  Dan.  tiinde,  Icel  tendra 
Goth,  tandjan,  G.  zunden,  to  kindle.  Same 
root  as  Skr.  danh,  to  burn.  Tinder  is  from 
this  verb.]  To  kindle.  'As  one  candle 
tuiiletli  a  thousand.'  Up.  Sandman 
Tlndal  (tin'dal),  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a 
boatswain's  mate;  the  master  or  coxswain 
of  the  large  pier  boats  which  ply  in  the  har- 
bour of  Bombay;  also  an  attendant  on  an 
army.  W.  11.  Russell. 

Tinder  (tin'der),  n.    [A.  Sax.  tijnder,  tender, 
Sc.  Sw.  and  L.G.  (under,  Icel.  tundr,  D  ton- 
der,G.zunder.  See  TIND.]   An  inflammable 
substance    composed  of    partially   burned 
linen,  used  for  kindling  lire  from  a  spark- 
an.vthing  easily  kindled. 
Whoever  oar  trading  with  England  would  hinder, 
1  o  inflame  both  the  nations  do  plainly  conspire  ; 
Because  Irish  linen  will  soon  turn  to  tinder, 
And  wool  it  is  greasy,  and  quickly  takes  fire. 
Sv(/t. 

— German  tinder.    See  AMADOU 
Tinder-box  (tin'der-boks),  71.     A  box  in 

which  tinder  is  kept. 

Tinder-like  (tin'der-lik),  a.  Like  tinder: 
very  inflammable.  '  Hasty  and  tinder-like  ' 
Shak. 

Tindery  (tiu'der-i),  a.  Like  tinder;  inflam- 
mable. 

I  love  nobody  for  nothing:  I  am  not  so  tindery. 
Hiss  Barney. 

Tine  t  (tin),  v.t.  [See  TIND.]  To  kindle;  to 
set  on  fire.  Spenser. 

Tine  t  ( tin ),  v.i.  [See  TINE,  to  kindle.  ]  To 
rage;  to  smart;  to  fight.  Spenser. 

Tine  (tin),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tynan,  to  hedge  in, 
to  inclose.]  To  shut  or  inclose;  to  fill.  [Ob- 
solete or  local.] 

Tine  (tin),  n.  A  wild  vetch  or  tare;  a  plant 
that  tines  or  incloses  other  plants.  [Obso- 
lete or  provincial  English.] 

The  titters  or  tine 

Makes  hop  to  pine.  Tusser. 

Tine  (tin),  n.  [O.E.  tinde,  a  prong,  a  born; 
A.  Sax.  tind,  the  tooth  of  a  harrow;  Icel. 
tindr,  a  spike,  a  tooth,  as  of  a  rake  or  har- 
row; Dan.  tind,  tinde,  a  peak  or  summit; 
L.G.  and  Sw.  tinne,  a  prickle;  ultimately 
from  same  root  as  tooth.]  The  tooth  or 
spike  of  a  fork;  a  prong;  the  tooth  of  a  har- 
row. 

Tine  t  (tin),  n,  [A  form  of  teen  (which  see).  ] 
Trouble;  distress.  Spenser. 
Tine,  Tyne  (tyn),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tint.  [A 
Scandinavian  word:  Icel.^na.to  lose;  comp. 
A.  Sax.  tedn,  loss.]  To  lose;  as,  to  tyne 
money.  [Scotch.] 

Tine,  Tyne  (tj'n),  v.i.  To  be  lost;  to  perish 
in  whatever  way.  [Scotch.  ] 
Pinea  (ti'ne-a),  n.  [L. ,  gnawing  worm, a  book- 
worm, a  moth.  ]  1.  A  term  somewhat  vaguely 
applied  to  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially of  the  scalp,  attended,  kept  up,  or 
produced  by  the  development  of  minute 
parasitic  plants  or  spores.  Tinea  tondens, 
or  ringworm,  of  which  there  are  three  varie- 
ties, has  been  described  under  RINGWORM. 
T.  decalvans,  causing  rounded  patches  of 
baldness,  is  accompanied  by  the  fungus 
Microsporon  Audonini.  There  are  other 
forms,  as  T.  lactea,  or  milk-crust  of  infants; 
T.  amiantacea,  in  which  the  hair  is  incrusted 
by  an  ichorous  secretion,  and  resembles 
asbestos;  and  T.favosa,  lupinosa,  and  ?na- 
ligna,  different  stages  of  Favus,  or  honey- 
comb ring- 
worm. The 
parasitic  cha- 
racter  of 
Tinea  is 
doubted  by 
some  autho- 
rities, who  as- 
cribe it  to 
some  inflam- 

Tineapellionella(slightlymagnified)    matory  influ- 
ence    which 

destroys  the  hair  papillte.  —  2.  A  genus  of 
moths  including  the  clothes-moth  (which 
see),  distinguished  by  having  the  head 
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covered  with  coarsr  hiiirs,  with  five-joint^l 
maxillarv  p;ilpi  and  cylindrical  labial  palpi. 
The  front  winus  aiv  oblong-ovate,  and  the 
hind  wings  ovate  and  scaly.  The  genus  in- 
cludes a  lui'iie  number  of  species,  the  larvie 
of  several  of  which  are  very  destructive  to 
cloth,  especially  T.  pellionella  and  T.  tapet- 
zella. 

Tined  (tmd).  a.     Furnished  with  tines. 

Tineidse  (ti-ne'i-de),  n.pl.  A  family  of  noctur- 
nal lepidopterous  insei:ts,consistingnf  small 
moths,  some  of  which  infest  woollen  cloths 
and  furs,  upon  which  their  larvae  feed.  See 

TlNKA. 

Tinernan  (tln'man),  n.  [Perhaps  from  tine, 
to  shut  or  inclose.]  An  officer  of  the  forest 
in  England,  who  had  the  nocturnal  care  of 
vert  and  venison. 

Tinett  (ti'net).n.  [See  TINE,  to  shut.  ]  Brush- 
wood and  thorns  for  making  and  repairing 
hedges.  Burn'?!. 

Tinewald  (tin'wald},  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  Icel. 
thing,  Dan.  tiny,  an  assembly,  and  A.  Sax. 
tcald,  a  wood,  ail  open  space.  It  is  the  same 
word  as  Icel.  thing- roll  r,  a  parliament-field, 
the  place  where  a  thing  sat]  The  ancient 
parliament  or  annual  convention  of  the 
people  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Tinfloor  (tin'flpr),  n.  In  tin  mining,  the 
name  usually  given  to  a  small  vein  or  thin 
flat  mass  of  tinstone  interposed  between 
certain  rocks,  and  parallel  to  their  beds. 
The  same  name  is  occasionally  given  to  a 
large  irregular  mass  of  tin-ore. 

Tin-foil  (tiu'foil),  n.  Pure  tin,  or  the  metal 
alloyed  with  a  little  lead,  beaten  and  rolled 
Into  thin  sheets. 

Ting  (ting),  n.  [Imitative;  comp.  tinkle, 
jingle;  L.  tinni-o,  to  tinkle.]  A  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell;  a  tinkling. 

Ting  (ting),  v.i.     To  sound  or  ring. 

Ting  (ting),  71.  The  room  in  a  Chinese  temple 
containing  the  idol. 

Tinge  (tinj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tinged;  ppr. 
timjing.  (L.tingo,tinctum,to  wet.to  moisten, 
to  stain,  to  dye  (whence  also  tincture,  tint); 
cog.  Gr.  tenggo,  to  wet,  to  stain;  Goth. 
thvahan,  to  wash.]  To  mix,  impregnate,  or 
imbue  with  some  foreign  substance  so  as 
to  slightly  affect  or  modify  the  colour,  taste, 
or  qualities  of;  as,  (a)  to  modify  the  colour 
or  tint  of;  to  colour;  to  tincture;  to  stain. 

Their  flesh,  moreover,  is  red,  as  it  were  tinged  with 
saffron.  Holituhed. 

<6)  To  qualify  the  taste  or  savour  of;  to  give 
a  taste,  flavour,  smack,  or  tang  to ;  as,  to 
tinge  a  decoction  with  a  bitter  taste.  (c)To 
modify  the  character  or  qualities  of. 

His  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are,  as  it 
were,  tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance  which  makes 
them  particularly  his,  and  distinguishes  them  from 
those  of  other  men.  Addison. 

Tinge  ( tinj ),  n.  A  slight  degree  of  some 
colour,  taste,  or  something  foreign,  infused 
into  another  substance  or  mixture,  or  added 
to  it;  tincture;  a  superadded  colour,  shade, 
hue,  taste,  or  flavour ;  as,  a  red  colour  that 
has  a  tinge  of  blue ;  a  dish  of  food  that  has 
a  tinge  of  orange-peel  in  its  taste. 

His  notions,  too,  respecting  the  government  ot  the 
state,  took  a  tinge  from  his  notions  respecting  th> 
government  of  the  church.  Macau  lay. 

Tingent  (tinj'ent),  ft.  Having  the  power  to 
tinge.  [Rare.] 

As  for  the  white  part  it  appeared  much  less  en- 
riched~with  the  tingent  property.  Boyle. 

Tingi,  Tinguy  (tin'gl),  n.  The  native  name 
of  a  Brazilian  forest-tree  (Magonia,  glab- 
rata),  nat.  order  Sapindacese,  covering  large 
tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything 
else.  Soap  is  made  from  its  broad  flat  seeds, 
and  an  infusion  of  the  roots  is  used  to  poison 
fish. 

Tingidse  (tin'ji-de),?i..pZ.  A  family  of  heter- 
opterous  insects  whose  body  is  flat  ami 
broad,  and  back  short,  three-jointed,  and 
folded  into  a  groove  under  the  head.  The 
Tingidse  are  mostly  rapacious,  their  fore- 
legs being  specially  constructed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  living  prey.  Some,  however,  are 
vegetable  feeders,  and  attack  flowers  and 
leaves  with  such  voracity  that  in  France 
where  they  are  common,  the  gardeners  call 
them  tigers. 

Tin-glass  (tin'glas),  n.  1.  An  old  name  for 
pewter  or  solder. 

This  white  lead  or  tittpZasse  hath  been  of  long 
time  in  estimation  ...  as  witnesseth  the  poet  Homer 
who  calleth  it  Cassiteron.  .  .  .  This  is  certain,  thr 
two  pieces  of  black  lead  cannot  possibly  be  sodere 
together  without  this  tiiiglasse.  Holland. 

2.  A  name  given  by  glass-makers  to  bismuth 

Tingle  (ting'gl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  tingled;  ppr 

tingling.     [A  dim.  from  ting.  Comp.  W.  ton 


. •;"•!/.  t"ti<-!aw,  to  tinkle  or  tingle.  Comp. also 
E.  tickle,  which  may  have  influenced  the 
meaning.  ]  1.  To  feel  "a  kind  of  thrilling  sen- 
sation, as  in  hearing  a  small  sharp  ringing 
sound. 

At  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth 
it  shall  tingle.  i  Sam.  iii.  n. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

The  pale  boy-senator  yet  tingling  stands.     Pope, 

3.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp, 
slight,  penetrating  sensation. 

And  if  she  move  unquietly, 

Perchance,  'tis  but  the  hlood  so  free. 

Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet.     Coleridge. 

Tingle  (ting'gl),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp 
ringing  sound;  to  ring. 

I'd  thank  her  to  tingle  her  bell, 
As  soon  as  she's  heated  my  gruel.   James  Smith. 

Tingling  (ting'gl-ing),  n.  A  thrilling,  jar- 
ring, tremulous  sensation. 

A  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 
Shak. 

Tink  (tingk),  v.i.  [Imitative  of  a  sharp  me- 
tallic sound.  Comp.  ting.]  To  make  :i  sharp, 
shrill  noise;  to  tinkle.  'After  drinking, 
while  the  shot  is  Unking.'  Hey  wood. 

Tink  (tingk),  n.     A  tinkle;  a  tingle. 

Tinkal  (ting'kal),  «.     Tincal  (which  see). 

Tinkar'S  -  root  ( ting'kilrz-rbt ),  n.  [From 
Dr.  Tinkar,  who  first  brought  the  root  into 
notice.]  A  North  American  shrub  (Trios- 
teum perfoliatum),  nat.  order  Caprifoliaceae, 
whose  root  is  an  emetic  and  mild  cathartic. 

Tinker  (ting'ker),  n.  [From  tink,  a  sharp 
metallic  sound.  Comp,  W.  tincerrd,  a  tin- 
ker, from  tinciaw,  to  tinkle.]  1.  A  mender 
of  kettles,  pans,  and  the  like.— 2.  The  act 
of  tinkering  or  mending;  cobbling;  botch- 
in  c. 

They  must  speak  their  mind  about  it,  ...  and 
spend  their  time  and  money  in  having  a  tinker  at  it. 
T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  popular  name  for  small  mackerel.  [New 
England.] 

Tinker  (ting'ker),  v.t.  To  work  at  or  on,  as 
a  tinker;  to  mend  in  a  clumsy  or  imperfect 
manner ;  to  repair ;  to  cobble ;  to  botch : 
sometimes  followed  by  up. 

Chronology  and  astronomy  are  forced  to  tinker  up 
and  reconcife,  as  well  as  they  can,  these  uncertain- 
ties. H.  H'alpole. 

Tinker  (ting'ker),  v.i.  To  work  at  tinkering; 
to  occupy  one's  self  with  colliding  defects; 
to  work  upon  a  thing  by  making  small  re- 
pairs ;  to  keep  meddling  somewhat  offi- 
ciously. 

I  will  step  round  at  once,  and  offer  my  services, 
before  other  folks  begin  to  tinker-  with  him. 

Tinkerly  (tingTter-H),  a.  1-  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  tinker.— 2.  Perhaps  in  the  following 
phrase  =  tinkling.  '  This  tynkerly  verse  which 
we  call  ryme.'  Webbe. 

Tinkerman  (ting'ker-man),  n.  A  fisherman 
who  destroyed  the  young  fry  in  the  river 
Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

Tinkle  (ting'kl),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  tinkled; 
ppr.  tinkling.  [A  freq.  from  tink.  See 
TINK,  TING.]  1.  To  make  small,  quick, 
sharp  sounds,  as  by  striking  on  metal ;  to 
clink;  to  jingle.  '  A  tinkling  cymbal.'  1  Cor. 
xiii.  1.  *  The  tinkling  rills.'  Pope. 

The  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  bells.     Dodslty. 

2.  To  resound  with  a  small  sharp  sound ;  to 
tingle.  '  And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour 
fled.'  Dryden. 

Tinkle  (ting'kl),  v.t.  To  cause  to  clink  or 
make  sharp,  quick,  ringing  sounds;  to  ring, 

The  sexton  or  bellman  goeth  about  the  street* 
with  a  small  bell  in  his  hand  which  he  tinkleth. 

Ray. 

Tinkle  (ting'kl),  n.  A  small,  quick,  sharp 
ringing  noise,  as  that  produced  by  a  smal 
bell  when  struck  gently. 

The  tinkle  of  the  words  is  all  that  strikes  the  ears 
and  soothes  them  with  a  transient  and  slightly  plea 
surable  sensation.  Mason. 

Tinkler  (tingkaer),  n.    A  tinker;  hence,  a 
tramp;  a  vagabond.    'She  looks  such  a  (i 
ler.'    Charlotte  Bronte.     [Provincial.] 

Tinkler  ( tingk'ler ),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  tinkles;  a  slang  term  for  a  small  bell 
as,  agitate  the  tinkler. 

Tinkling  (tingk'ling),  n.  1.  A  small,  quick, 
sharp  sound.  '  Making  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet.'  Is.  iii.  16.— 2.  A  bird  (Quiscalus  eras 
sirostris)  of  the  starling  family,  common  in 
Jamaica:  so  called  from  its  peculiar  vocifer 
ous  note.  Like  other  birds  of  the  family  if 
frequently  rids  domestic  cattle  of  their  in 
sect  parasites. 

Tin-liquor,  Tin-mordant  (tinlik-er,  tin' 
mor-dant),  n.  A  solution  of  tin-filings  ii 


hydrochloric  arid,  used  as  a  mordant  in  dye- 
ing and  calico-printing 
'inman  (tin'man), «.    A  manufacturer  of  or 
dealer  in  tinware.     Prim' 
"in-mordant,    ^ee  TIM, LIQUOR, 
'innent  (tinVn).  a.     (Vusistin;:  or  formed 
of  tin.    'Thy  tinuru  chariot  shod  with  burn- 
ing bosses.'    Sylvester,  Hit  llni-tn*. 
'inner  (tin'er),  n.    1.  One  who  works  in  the 
tin  mines. 

He  had  been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Stannary  court,  tor  proposing  in  parliament  some 
regulations  for  the  tinners  in  Cornwall.  Hallam. 

2.  A  tinman. 

!*innientt  (tin'i-ent), a.  [L.  tinniens,  tinni- 
entint  ppr.  of  tinnio,  to  ring.]  Emitting  a 
clear  ringing  souiul  or  tingling  noise. 

["inning  (tin'ing),  n.  1.  The  act,  art,  or  pro- 
cessoi  covering  or  coating  other  niet;ils 
with  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  tin,  to  protort 
them  from  oxidation  or  from  being  corroded 
by  rust.— 2.  The  covering  or  layer  thus  put 
on. 

Tinnitus  (tin-ni'tns),  ??.  [L.,  a  ringing,  a 
tingling.  SeeTiNMENT.]  In  med.  a  ringing 
in  the  ears :  in  many  cases  an  unimportant 
symptom,  depending  on  some  local  tempo- 
rary affection  of  the  ear,  disorder  of  the 
digestive  system  or  excitement  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation.  It  is,  however,  often  of  a 
more  serious  nature, being  a  common  symp- 
tom of  organic  disease  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

Tinnunculus  (tin-nun'kxi-lus),  n.  [L.,  the 
kestrel.]  A  genus  of  Falconidoe,  comprising 
the  kestrel. 

Tinny  (tin'i),  a.  Pertaining  to,  abounding 
with,  or  resembling  tin.  Dray  ton. 

Tin-ore  (tin'or),  n.  The  ore  of  tin.  See 
under  TIN. 

Tin -penny  (tin 'pen-ni),  n.  A  customary  duty 
in  England,  formerly  paid  to  tithingmen, 
for  liberty  to  dig  in  the  tin  mines. 

Tin-plat e(tin'plat), ?i.  Thin  sheet-iron  coated 
with  tin,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion or  rust:  called  also  White-iron.  It  is 
formed  into  vessels  of  all  sorts,  boxes,  trin- 
kets, and  a  variety  of  other  articles.— Crys- 
tallized tin-plate,  tin-plate  having  its  surface 
of  a  crystalline  texture.  This  is  effected  by 
washing  over  the  surface  of  common  tin- 
plate  with  a  weak  acid,  and  then  cleaning 
it  with  an  alkaline  ley;  after  which  the  sur- 
face is  covered  over  with  a  transparent  var- 
nish. It  forms  an  ornamental  article  known 
by  the  name  of  moire'e  metallique. 

Tinsaw  (tin'sa),  n.  A  kind  of  saw  used  by 
bricklayers  for  sawing  bricks. 

Tinsel  (tin'sel),  n.  [Fr.  ltf»ceUe,O.Fr.  estin- 
celle,  from  L.  scintilla,  a  spark.]  1.  A  name 
given  specifically  to  three  different  kinds  of 
materials  used  for  ornamental  purposes: 
(a)  a  shining  thin  metallic  plate;  foil.  (6)  A 
cloth  or  tissue  composed  of  silk  and  silver 
threads,  (c)  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil.  'A 
bluish  tinsel.'  Shak.  'Goodly  apparel  of 
tinsel,  cloth  of  gold,  and  velvet.'  Strype. — 
2.  Something  very  shining  and  gaudy;  some- 
thing superficially  shining  and  showy,  or 
having  a  false  lustre,  and  more  gay  than 
valuable. 

Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold?    Dryden. 
Tinsel  (tin'sel),  a.     Composed  or  consisting 
of  tinsel;  hence,  gaudy;  showy  to  excess; 
tawdry;  specious;  superficial. 

Tinsel  affections  make  a  glorious  glistering-. 

Beau.  &-  Fl. 

You  assure  me  that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel. 
that  it  carries  not  the  least  weight  or  conviction,  that 
my  premises  are  false,  and  my  conclusions  absurd, 
yitniiis. 

Tinsel  (tin'sel),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  tinseUed;  ppr. 
tinselling.  To  adorn  with  tinsel  or  with 
something  glittering  and  showy,  without 
much  value;  to  make  gaudy.  'She,  tinsel' d 
o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues.'  Pope. 

Tinsel  (tin'sel),n.  [Sc.  tine  or  tyne,  to  lose.] 
Loss;  specifically,  in  Scots  law,  a  term  used 
to  signify  forfeiture.— Tinsel  of  the  feu,  the 
loss  or  forfeiture  of  a  feu-right  by  failure  to 
pay  the  feu-duty  for  two  years  whole  and 
together.—  Tinsel  of  superiority,  a  remedy 
introduced  by  statute  for  unentered  vassals 
whose  superiors  are  themselves  uninfeft, 
and  therefore  cannot  effectually  enter  them. 

Tinselly  (tin'sel-li),  a.  Resembling  tinsel ; 
gaudy;  showy  and  superficial.  [Rare.] 

Tlnselly  (tin'sel-li),  adv.  In  a  gaudy  and 
superficial  manner.  [Rare.] 

Tin-smith  (tin'smith),  n.  One  who  makes 
articles  of  tin  or  tin-plate. 

Tin-stone  (tin'ston),  n.  A  native  binoxide 
of  tin-  the  principal  ore  of  tin  found  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall.  It  occurs  in  attached 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 


j,  ;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  w&ig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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and  imbedded  crystals,  and  massive.  (See 
TIN.)  Tin-stone  sometimes  yields  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  its  weight  iu  tin.  Called  also 
CtMfifanfft. 

Tint  (tint),  n.     [It.  tinta;  Fr.  teint;  from  L. 
tinctus,  pp.  of  tinijo.    See  TISGE.]    A  slight 
colouring    or  tincture   distinct    from    thu 
ground  or  principal  colour;  a  superadded, 
faint,  or  modified  colour  or  dye  ;  a  hue  ;  a 
tinge;  as,  red  with  a  blue  tint,  or  tint  of  ye 
low.    In  painting,  tints  are  the  colours  coi 
sidered  as  more  or  less  bright,  deep,  or  thii 
by  the  due  use  and  intermixture  of  which 
picture  receives  its  shades,  softness,  an 
variety.    'Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  tli 
coloured  mass.'    Pope. 
Tint  (tint),  v.t.    To  tinge;  to  give  a  sligli 
colouring  to. 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life  ! 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray.     Byro. 

Tint  (  tint  ),  pp.  of  the  verb  to  tine.    Lost 
(Scotch.] 

Tintamar,  Tintamarre  (tin-ia-mar1),  i 
[Fr.,  said  to  be  for  tints  d  inarre  —  tinier,  t 
strike,  to  clink,  and  marre,  a  pickaxe  —  th 
vine-dressers  making  themselves  heard  at 
distance  by  striking  upon  the  iron  of  thei 
pickaxes.]  A  hideous  or  confused  noise. 


.  . 

Squalling  hautboys.false-stopped  violoncellos,  buzz 
ing  bassoons,  ...  all  ill-tuned.  The  tintatnarr 
which  this  kind  of  squeaking  and  scraping  and  grmn 
bling  produces,  I  will  not  pain  my  reader  by  bringing 


, 
stronger  to  his  recollection. 

Tinternellt  (tin'ter-nel),  n.  A  certain  old 
dance. 

Tintinnabulant  (tin-tin-nab'u-lant).  Same 
as  Tintinnabitlar.  'Trappant  and  tintin 
nabulant  appendages.'  II.  Smith.  [A  bur 
lesque  phrase  equivalent  to  knockers  am 
bells,  used  to  imitate  Johnson's  labourei 
diction.] 

Tintinnabular,  Tintinnabulary  (tin-tin 

nab'u-ler,  tin-tin-nab'u-la-ri  ),  a.     Of  or  re 

latins  to  bells  or  their  sound.     'My  tintin 

nabuiary  summons/    Lord  Lytton. 

Tintinnabulation  (  tin'tin-nab-u-la"shon  ) 

n.     A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as  of  bells. 

The  tintinnabitlation  that  so  musically  wells 

From  the  bells  .  .  . 

From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 
Pot 

Tintiunabulous  (tin-tin-nab'u-lus),a.  Same 

as  Tintintiabular.     De  Quincey 
Tintinnabulum  (tin-tin-nab'u-lum),n.  [L., 

a  little  bell,  from  tintinno,  a  freq.  and  aug. 

from  tinnio,  to  ring,  to  jingle.    Onomato- 

poetic.]    1.  A  bell.    [Rare.] 

Beating  alternately  in  measured  time 

The  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme.     Ctnvper. 

2.  A  jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells  or  little 
plates  of  metal.—  3.  A  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  series  of  bells  properly  tuned 
and  set  in  a  frame. 

Tintless  (tint'les),  a.  Having  no  tint  ;  col- 
ourless. '  Tintless  flowers.'  Charlotte  Bront,-' 

Tinto  (tin'to),  n.  [Sp.,  tinted  or  coloured.] 
A  red  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the  high  aroma 
of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old,  resembling 
tawny  port.  Simmonds. 

TinWool  (tint'tol),  n.  A  kind  of  graver, 
having  its  pointof  differentdegreesof  width, 
to  cut  lines  in  copper  or  wood  of  certain 
breadths. 

Tin-type  (tin'tip),  n.  A  photograph  taken 
on  a  tinned  plate  ;  a  stannotype  or  ferro- 
type. 

Tinware  (tin'war),  n.  A  popular  name  for 
articles  made  of  tinned  iron. 

Tin-  worm  (tin'werm),  n.  An  insect  ;  a  species 
of  millepede.  Bailey. 

Tiny  (ti'ni),  a.  [Probably  for  teeny,  from  old 
teen,  sorrow,  hence  it  would  come  to  mean 
poor,  sorry,  insignificant.]  Very  small;  little; 
puny.  It  is  often  joined  with  little,  to  give 
emphasis  or  an  expression  of  some  tender- 
ness to  the  term;  as,  a  little  tiny  thin" 
'  Pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws.'  Shak. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Shak. 

Tip  (tip),  n.  [Closely  allied  to  top,  the  change 
of  vowel  having  a  diminutive  effect  ;  Dan. 
and  D.  tip,  L.G.  and  Sw.  tipp,  G.  zipfel,  a 
tip,  an  end.)  1.  A  small  pointed  or  taper- 
ing end  or  extremity  ;  the  top-part  or  top, 
especially  if  more  or  less  pointed  or  rounded; 
as,  the  tip  of  the  finger  ;  the  tip  of  a  spear  ; 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  the  tip  of  the  ear 
'The  very  tip  of  the  nose.'  Shale.  —  1.  The 
top  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower  ;  an  anther.— 
3.  A  gentle  stroke  ;  a  tap.  —  4.  A  small  pre- 
sent in  money.  [Slang.]—  5.  Private  informa- 
tion, especially  in  regard  to  the  chances  of 
horses  engaged  for  a  race,  and  the  like,  for 


betting  purposes.     [Sporting  slam;  ]     See 
TIPSTER.— 6.  The  lining  of  the  top  of  a  hat- 
so  called  by  hatters.  —7.  A  bookbinder's  tool. 
8.  Rubbish  thrown  from  a  quarry. 
Tip  (tip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tipped;  ppr.  tipping 

1.  To  form  the  tip  of;    to  cover  the  tip, 
top,  or  end  of;  as,  to  tip  anything  with  gold 
or  silver.  'With  truncheon  tipp'd  with  iron 
head. '    Uudibras. 

Tipp'd  with  jet, 
pair  ermines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

2.  To  strike  slightly,  or  with  the  end'oTan'y- 
thiog  small;  to  tap. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.        Sivift. 

3.  To  cant  up  (a  cart  or  wagon)  so  that  a  load 
may  be  discharged.— 4.  To  bestow-  a  small 
money-gift  or  douceur  upon;  to  give  to;  as, 
to  tip  a  schoolboy  with  a  sovereign;  to  tip  a 
servant. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown 
Tipping  him  with  half-a-crown, 
Now,  said  I,  we  are  alone.  Swift. 

5. To  give  private  information  to  as  to  the  pro 
bable  issue  of  some  future  event,  as  of  a  horse 
race,  so  that  bets  may  be  made  to  the  bes 
advantage.  [Sporting  slang.]  — 6.  To  give 
communicate,  or  direct  towards  generally 
as,  tip  us  your  fist ;  tip  me  a  copper :  to  tit 
one  the  cold  shoulder  (see  SHOULDER) 
[Slang.]— To  tip  over,  to  turn  over.— To  tij. 
o/  liquor,  to  turn  up  the  vessel  till  all  i 
out— To  tip  up,  to  raise  up  one  end  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  cart,  so  that  the  contents  ma) 
pass  out.— To  tip  the  wink,  to  direct  a  wink 
or  to  wink  to  another  as  a  sign  of  caution 
mutual  understanding,  or  the  like.  'Die 
you  not  observe  me  tip  you  the  wink  to  leave 
off  in  time.'  Smollett.  [Slang.] 

rip  (tip),  v.  i.  To  fall  on  or  toward  one  side 
to  fall  headlong;  to  die:  with  off.  [Low  ] 

Tip-cart  (tip'kiirt),  n.  A  cart  which  can  be 
tilted  or  canted  up  to  empty  its  contents 
without  requiring  the  horses  to  be  unyoked. 

Tip-cat  (tip'kat).  n.  A  game  in  which  a 
piece  of  wood  tapering  to  a  point  at  each 
end,  and  called  a  cat,  is  made  to  rebound 
from  the  ground  by  being  struck  on  the  tip 
with  a  stick. 

In  the  middle  of  a  game  at  tip-cat,  he  (Bunyan] 
paused,  and  stood  staring  wildly  upward  with  his 
stick  m  his  hand.  Macaxlay, 

Tip-cheese  (tip'chez).  Same  as  Tip-cat. 
Dickens. 

Tipet.t  71.    A  tippet.    Chaucer. 

Ti-plant  (te'plant),  n.    Same  as  Ti. 

Tippenny  (tip'en-ni),  n.  Ale  sold  at  two- 
pence a  quart.  [Scotch.] 

Tipper  (tip'er),  n.  [After  Thomas  Tipper 
who  first  brewed  it.]  A  kind  of  ale. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  beverage  (tipper)  arises 
from  its  being  brewed  from  brackisti  water,  which  is 
obtainable  from  one  well  only;  and  all  attempts  to 
imitate  the  flavour  have  hitherto  failed.  Lower. 

Tippet  (tip'et),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tasppet,  a  tippet; 
O.E.  tapet,  a  hanging  cloth  of  any  kind 
tapestry.  See  TAPESTRY.]  1.  A  loose  upper 
garment  or  cape  fastened  round  the  neck, 
covering  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  de- 
scending as  far  as  the  waist.  'A  tippet  of 
fine  linen.'  Bacon.—  2.  A  length  of  twisted 
hair  or  gut  in  a  fishing  line.— 3.  A  bundle  of 
straw  bound  together  at  one  end  and  used 
in  thatching. — To  turn  tippet,\  to  make  a 
complete  change ;  hence,  to  disguise  one's 
self. 

You  must  turn  tippet, 
And  suddenly,  and  truly  and  discreetly. 
Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity 

Beau.  &•  Fl. 

—Tyburn  tippet,^  a  halter  round  the  neck. 

There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to  make  up  the  mess, 
which,  so  help  me  God,  if  I  were  judge,  should  be 
'hangum  tuum,'  a  Tyburn  tippet  to  take  with  him ; 
an  it  were  the  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  my  Lord 
Chief  Judge  of  England,  yea,  an  it  were  my  Lord 
Chancellor  himself,  to  Tyburn  with  him.  Latimer. 

Ipping  (tip'ing),  n.  In  music,  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  used  in  flute-playing  to  produce  a 
brilliant  and  spirited  execution  of  a  stac- 
cato passage.  Called  also  Double-tonguing. 

Tipping-wagon  (tip'ing-wag-on),  n.  A 
wagon  that  can  be  canted  up  in  order  to 
discharge  its  load  without  requiring  the 
horses  to  be  unyoked. 

Tipple  (tip'I),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  tippled;  ppr. 
tippling.  [Freq.  and  dim.  from  tip,  which, 
in  vulgar  language,  signifies  to  turn  up  a 
drinking-vessel  till  all  is  emptied.  Comp. 
Prov.  G.  zipfeln,  zippeln,  to  eat  or  drink 
in  small  quantities.  Akin  tipsy.]  To  drink 
spirituous  or  strong  liquors  habitually;  to 
ndulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use  of 
spirituous  liquors ;  especially,  to  drink  fre- 


quently,  but  not  so  heavily  as  to  produce 
absolute  drunkenness. 

Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their  homes 
and  those  few  found  it  more  agreeable  to  Hff.'e  in 
alehouses  than  to  pace  the  streets.  JAroi/r/.y. 

Tipple  (tip'I),  v.t.  To  drink,  as  strong  li- 
quors, in  luxury  or  excess;  to  sip  or  imbibe 
often. 

Himself  for  saving  charges 
A  peel  a,  slic  d  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Tipple  (tip'I),  n.    Liquor  taken  in  UppUn'"-- 

drink. 
While  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily  on. 

Tipple  (tip'I),  n.  In  hay-making,  a  bundle 
of  hay  collected  from  the  swath,  and  formrd 
into  a  conical  shape.  This  is  tied  near  the 
top  so  as  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point  and 
set  upon  its  base  to  dry.  [Provincial  ] 

Tippled  (tip'ld),  «.  Intoxicated;  drunk- 
tipsy. 

Merry,  we  sail  from  the  east, 

Half  tippUd  at  a  rainbow  feast.  Drycteii. 
Tippler  (tip'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  tipples  or 
habitually  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors;  especially,  a  person  who 
habitually  drinks  strong  liquors  without  ab- 
solute drunkenness.  'Gamesters,  tippler.* 
tavern-hunters,  and  other  such  dissolute 
people.'  Harmar.—  2.t  One  who  sells  tipple- 
the  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  public-house-  a 
publican. 

They  were  but  tifplers,  such  as  keep  ale-houses. 
Latinur. 

No  inn-keeper,  ale-housekeeper,  victualler  or  (:/•- 
ler  shall  admit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  in  his 
house  or  backside  to  eat,  drink,  or  play  at  cards 
tables,  bowls,  or  other  games  in  time  of  common 
Prayer-  Abp.  GrindaL 

Tippling-house  (tipling-hous),  n.  A  con- 
temptuous  name  for  a  tavern  or  public- 
house.  'The  knave  .  .  .  kept  a  tippling- 
house:  Beau,  tt  Ft. 

Tipsify  (tip'si-fi),  v.t.  To  make  tipsy  to  in- 
toxicate. [Colloq.] 

In  Normandy  the  popular  tipple  is  cider  with  a 
dash  of  coarse  brandy  in  it,  a  very  /(>j//VjW  com- 
pound. Prase'S,  'M«S. 

Tipsily  (tip'si-li),  adv.    In  a  tipsy  manner. 

Tipsiness  (tip'si-nes),  n.  The  state  of  bein" 
tip-y. 

Tip-staff  (tip'staf),  n.  pi.  Tipstaves  (tip'- 
stavz).  1.  A  staff  tipped  with  metal.— 2.  An 
officer  who  bears  such  a  staff;  a  constable-  a 
sheriff's  officer. 

Tipster  (tip'ster),  n.  One  who  supplies  in- 
formation in  regard  to  a  coming  race  and 
the  like;  one  who  for  a  fee  sends  tips  to  his 
customers  for  betting  purposes.  The  tipster 
differs  from  the  tout  in  that  he  does  not  ne- 
cessarily watch  the  horses  himself,  but  may 
have  his  information  supplied  by  touts 
[Sporting  slang.)  See  TIP,  n.  5. 

Tipsy  (tip's!),  a.  [Connected  with  tipple; 
cpmp.  Prov.  G.  tips,  tipps,  drunkenness;  be- 
tipst,  tipsy.]  1.  Overpowered  with  strong 
drink;  intoxicated  to  a  certain  degree  not 
so  far  as  being  absolutely  drunk;  fuddled: 
elevated.  '  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals. ' 
Shak.— 2. Proceeding  as  if  from  intoxication; 
resembling  intoxication;  reeling.  '2V/...'/ 
dance  and  jollity.'  Milton. 

Tipsy-cake  (tip'si-kak),  n.  A  favourite  cake 
in  the  form  of  a  pudding,  composed  of  pastry- 
saturated  with  Madeira,  almonds,  and  cus- 
tard sauce. 

Tiptt  (tipt),  o.    Intoxicated;  tipsy. 

They  .  .  .  drink  their  whole  cups  six  glasses  at  a 
health  :  your  master's  almost  tipt  already.  Marmion. 

Tip-tilted  (tip'tilt-ed),  a.  Having  the  tip  or 
point  tilted  or  turned  up. 

Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower.          Tennyson. 

Tiptoe  (tip'to),  n.  The  tip  or  end  of  the 
toe. 

The  fond  ape,  himself  uprearing  high, 
Upon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.       Spenser. 

— To  be  or  to  stand  a  tiptoe  or  on  tiptoe,  to 
be  on  the  strain;  to  have  all  one's  faculties 
or  attention  fully  exerted;  to  be  roused;  as, 
to  be  a  tiptoe  with  expectation. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home 

Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian.        Shak. 

Tiptoe  (tip'to),  n.i.     To  go  on  the  tiptoes. 

'  Mabel  tiptoed  to  her  door.'    Richardson. 

He  tiptoed  eager  through  the  hail. 

Coltnan  the  younger. 

"iptoon,t  n.  pi.     Tiptoes.     Chaucer. 
Tiptop  (tip'top),  n.    The  highest  or  utmost 

degree;  the  best  of  anything.     [Provincial.] 
Tiptop  (tip'top),  a.    [From  tip  and  top;  or  a 

reduplication  of  top.]    First-rate;  excellent 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  almne;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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or  perfect  in  the  highest  degree.  '  .Four  tip- 
ti'fi  vokvs.'  V rit if.  'Sung  in  a,  tiptop  man- 
ner.' Goldsmith.  [Colloq.  ] 

Tipula  <tip'u-la),  n.  [L.,  a  crane-fly.]  A 
UL-IHIS  of  dipterous  insects,  which  includes 
the  various  species  of  crane-lly.  Tlu'.v  have 
very  long  h-iis.  us  inuy  be  seen  in  T.  oler- 
acect,  or  father-long-lega.  There  are  many 
llrit ish  species.  The  members  of  the  genus 
are  of  comparatively  large  size.  Their  larvrc. 
which  are  tough  and  legk'ss  worms,  and 
often  confounded  with  wire-worm  by  far- 
mers, are  extremely  destructive  to  crops 
linth  in  fields  and  gardens. 

Tipulary  (tip'u-la-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Tipula  or  crane-fly. 

Tipulidae  (ti-pu'li-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  <u'p- 
1 1- roiis  insects,  of  which  the  genus  Tipula  is 
the  type.  See  TIPULA,  CRANE-FLY. 

Tit  (ter),  n.  [Fr.]  A  shooting;  a  shooting- 
match;  as,  the  Belgian  Tir  National. 

Tirade  (ti-rad'),  «.  [Fr.  tirade,  a  tirade,  a 
lonu  speech,  from  tirer,  to  draw,  from  the  ! 
German.  See  TIRE,  to  seize.]  1.  A  long 
violent  speech ;  a  continued  burst  of  vio- 
lent declamation ;  a  declamatory  flight  of 
censure  or  reproof. 

Here  he  delivers  a  violent  tirade  against  all  per- 
sons who  profess  to  know  anything  about  angels. 
Qu.jrt.  Rev. 

2.  In  music,  the  filling  of  an  interval  between 
two  notes  several  degrees  apart  by  a  run, 
that  is  by  the  intermediate  diatonic  notes. 

Tirailleur  (ti-ral-yer),  n.     [Fr.]    A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  during  the  re-  < 
volution  of  1792  to  light-armed  troops  who  i 
were  thrown  out  from  the  main  body  to  bring 
on  an  action,  cover  an  attack,  or  generally  1 
to  annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy;  a  skirmisher; 
a  sharp-shooter. 

Tiret  (tir),  H.  [See  TIER.]  1.  A  row  or  rank; 
a  tier.  '  Your  lowest  tire  of  ordnance.1  Sir 
W.  Raleigh.  'To  displode  their  second  tire 
of  thunder.'  Milton.—  2.  A  train.  'The  last 
of  this  ungodly  tire.'  Spenser. 

Tire  (tir),  n.  [Probably  from  tiara,  but  in- 
fluenced by  tire,  to  adorn.]  A  head-dress; 
something  that  encompasses  the  head.  See 
TIARA. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold.    Spenser. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Tire  t  (tlr),  n.   [Contr.  of  attire.]  1.  Attire. — 

2.  Furniture;  apparatus.    'The  tire  of  war.' 

Philips.    See  ATTIRE. 

Tiret  (tir),  v.t  To  adorn;  to  attire;  to  dress, 
as  the  head.  See  ATTIRE. 

She  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head. 

•2  Kt.  ix.  30. 

Tire  (tir),  n.  [For  tier,  from  tie.]  A  band  or 
hoop,  usually  of  iron,  but  now  occasionally 
of  india-rubber  or  other  elastic  substance, 
attached  to  the  periphery  or  circumference 
of  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  the  fellies,  securing  from  wearing 
and  breaking,  and  in  the  case  of  the  elastic 
tires  to  ease  the  jar  or  shock  of  the  vehicle, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  tractive  ad- 
herence. 

Tire  (tir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tired;  ppr.  tiring. 
[A.  Sax.  tirian,  tirigan,  tyrwian,  to  vex,  to  ir- 
ritate, to  annoy,  O.E.  terwyd,  tired,  wearied; 
Dan.  tirre,  to  tease,  to  worry;  D.  tergen,  to 
provoke,  to  irritate.  The  form  of  the  word 
has  been  influenced  by  tire,  to  seize,  pull, 
if  indeed  its  origin  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
this  word.  See  below.]  1.  To  exhaust  the 
strength  of  by  toil  or  labour;  to  fatigue;  to 
weary.  '  Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety 
past.'  Dryden. 

Tired  limbs,  and  overbusy  thoughts. 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness.  tt'ordrworth. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  attention  or  the  patience 
of,  with  dulness  or  tediousness ;  to  satiate, 
glut,  sicken,  or  cause  repugnance  in,  as  by 
excessive  supply  or  continuance. 
Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry.     Shak. 

I  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life.    Tennyson. 

—To  tire  out,  to  weary  or  fatigue  to  excess; 
to  harass. 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm.        Tennyson. 

SYN.  To  weary,  fatigue,  exhaust,  jade,  harass. 

Tire  (tir),  v.i.  To  become  weary;  to  be  fa- 
tigued ;  to  have  the  strength  fail ;  to  have 
the  patience  exhausted.  '  Truest  horse  that 
never  yet  would  tire.'  Shak.  '  A  love  that 
never  tires.'  Tennyson. 

Tiret  (tir),  v.i.  [Fr.  tirer,  to  drag  or  pull, 
which  is  from  the  German  or  Dutch  verb 
answering  to  E.  tear.]  1.  To  seize,  pull,  and 
tear  prey;  properly  a  term  in  falconry.  The 
hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey,  when  it 


was  thrown  to  her,  and  she  began  to  pull  at  ' 
it  and  tear  it. 

And  tike  an  empty  eagle, 

Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son.        Sltak. 
Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  among  men, 
That  tire  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits. 

B.  Jensen. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly;  to  be  fixed  on,  or  closely 
engaged  in  or  with,  anything. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring 

When  we  encountered.  Shak. 

Thus  made  she  her  remove. 

And  left  wrath  tiring  on  her  son  for  his  enforced 
love.  Chapman. 

Tire  (tir),  n.  A  child's  apron  covering  the 
breast  and  having  no  sleeves;  a  tier. 

Tiredness  (tird'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
wearied;  weariness.  Hake  will. 

Tirelingt  (tir'ling),  a.  Tired;  fatigued; 
jaded.  '  Whiles  like  a  tireling  jade  he  lags 
half  way.'  Jip.  llall 

Tire-smitll  (tinsmith),  n.  One  who  makes 
tir^s  and  other  ironwork  for  coaches,  <fec. 

Tiresome  (tir'sum),  a.  1.  Fitted  or  tending 
to  tire;  exhausting  the  strength;  fatiguing; 
as,  a  tiresome  day's  work;  a  tiresome  jour- 
ney.—2.  Exhausting  the  patience  or  atten- 
tion; wearisome;  tedious. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those 
critics  who  write  in  a  dogmatic  way,  without  lan- 
guage, genius,  or  imagination.  Addison. 

Tiresomely  (tir'sum-li),  adv.   In  a  tiresome 

manner;  wearisomely. 
Tiresomeness  (tir'sum-nes),  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  tiring  or  exhausting  strength 

or  patience ;   wearisomeness ;   tediousness; 

as,  the  tiresomeness  of  work  or  of  a  dull 

speaker. 
Tire- valiant,  t  Tire-vaUlantt  (tir'val- 

yant),  n.     A  kind  of  head-dress. 

Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that 
becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-va£ia>it,  or  any  tire  of 
Venetian  admittance.  Shak. 

Tirewoman  (tlr'wn-man),  n.  1.  A  woman 
whose  occupation  is  to  attend  to  the  dress- 
ing of  her  mistress,  either  in  the  way  of 
fashioning  the  dress,  head-gear,  &c.,  or  of 
putting  on  her  clothing,  arranging  her  hair, 
and  the  like;  a  lady's-maid.  '  This  outside 
fashionableness  of  the  tirewoman's  making. ' 
Locke.  [Now  antiquated.] — 2.  A  dresser  in 
a  theatre.  Simmonds. 
Tiring-house,  Tiring-room  (tir'ing-hous, 
tir'ing-rbm),  n.  The  room  or  place  where 
players  dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiring-house.  Shak. 

But  next  the  tiring-room,  survey,  and  see 
False  titles  and  promiscuous  quality, 
Confusedly  swarm  from  heroes  and  from  queens 
To  those  that  swing  in  clouds  and  fill  machines. 
Addison. 

Tirl  (tirl),  n.  [A  form  of  trill,  thrill,  thirl.] 
A  smart  tap  or  stroke.  [Scotch.] 

Tlrl(tirl),  v.t.  To  strip  of  a  covering  or  roof; 
to  uncover  or  unroof. 

Whiles  on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin', 

Tirlin'  the  kirks.        Burns. 

Tirl  (tirl),  v.i.  To  touch  a  alack  or  loose  ob- 
ject so  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  motion  or 
sound.— To  tirl  at  the  pin,  to  twirl  or  rattle 
the  door-latch,  as  a  courteous  signal  to  the 
inmates  that  a  person  desires  or  intends  to 
enter:  an  old  practice  which  prevailed  when 
house  doors  could  be  readily  opened  from 
without,  and  when  they  were  not  provided 
with  bells  and  knockers  as  they  now  are. 
This  expression,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Scotch  and  Border  ballad  literature,  has 
been  differently  but  probably  less  correctly 
explained. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Marg'ret's  door 

With  many  a  grevious  groane, 
And  aye  he  tirledat  the  pin, 
But  answer  made  she  none.          Old  ballad. 
Sae  licht's  he  jumped  up  the  stair 

And  tirled  at  the  pin-. 
And  wlia  sae  ready  as  nersel 
To  let  the  laddie  in.  Jacobite  song. 

Tirlie-wlrlie  (tir'li-wir-li),  n.    A  whirligig; 

an  ornament  consisting  of  a  number  of  in- 

tervolved  lines.    [Scotch.] 
Tirlie-wirlle  (tir'li-wir-li),  a.    Intricate  and 

trivially  ornamental.     [Scotch.  1 

The  air's  free  eneuch, — the  monks  took  care  o' 
that  —  they  hae  contrived  ijueer  tirlit-iuirlie  holes, 
that  gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as 
caller's  a  kail-blade.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tiro  (ti'ro),  71.     [L.]    A  tyro  (which  see). 
Tirocinium  (ti-ro-sin'i-um),  n.     [L.]    The 

first  service  of  a  soldier;  the  first  rudiments 

of  any  art;  novitiate;  hence  used  by  Cowper 

as  a  title  for  a  poem  on  schools. 
Tirolite  (ti-rollt),   n.     Same    as    Tyrolite 

(which  see). 


T-lrpn  ( te'i-ern ),  n.  A  kind  of  angle-iron 
having  a  flat  flange  and  a  web  like  the 
letter"  T. 

Tironian  ( ti-ro'ni-an ),  a.  [From  Tiro,  the 
freetlman,  pupil,  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system 
of  shorthand  in  which  they  were  written, 
the  production  of  Tiro. 

Tirr  (tir),  v.t.  [Probably  connected  with 
verb  to  tear,  and  tire  in  sense  of  seize.]  To 
tear;  to  uncover;  to  unroof;  to  strip;  to  pare 
off  the  sward  by  means  of  a  spade.  [Scotch.  ] 

Tirra-lirra(tir'ra-lir'ra),  n.  A  fanciful  com- 
bination intended  to  imitate  a  musical 
sound,  as  the  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  and 
the  like. 

The  lark  that  tirrn-lirra  chants.          Shak. 

'  Tirra-lirra '  by  the  river 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot.  Tennyson. 

Tirret  (tir'et),  n.     In  her.  a  manacle. 

Tlrrit  (tir'rit),  ?i.  Terror;  affright:  a  fanci- 
ful word  put  by  Shakspere  into  the  mouth 
of  Mrs.  Quickly  in  the  play  of  '  Henry  IV.' 

Tirwit  (ter' wit),  n.  [Imitative  of  its  cry. 
Comp.  pewit,  another  name  it  commonly 
bears;  Sc.  tewhit]  A  name  given  to  the 
lapwing.  See  LAPWING. 

"Tis  (tiz).     A  common  contraction  of  It  Is. 

Tisan  (ti'san).    See  PTISAN. 

TisiC  (tiz'ik),  a.  and  n.  Corrupt  spelling  of 
Phthisic. 

Tisical  (tiz'ik-al),  a.  Corrupt  spelling  of 
Phthisical. 

Tisicky(tiz'ik-i),a.  Consumptive;  phthisical. 

Tisri,  Tizri(tiz'ri),7i.  [Heb.  tishri,  from  dial. 
sherd',  to  open,  to  begin.]  The  first  Hebrew 
month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  answering  to  a  part  of 
our  September  and  a  part  of  October. 

Tissue  (tish'u),  n.  [Fr.  tissu,  woven,  pp.  of 
tisser,  to  weave,  from  L.  texere,  to  weave, 
whence  text,  texture,  <fec.]  1.  A  woven  or 
textile  fabric;  specifically,  cloth  interwoven 
with  gold  or  silver,  or  with  figured  colours. 
'A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire.' 
Dryden. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion— cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,     Shak. 

2.  In  animal  anat.  the  texture  or  group- 
ing of  anatomical  elements  of  which  the 
systems  of  organs  are  composed ;  the  primary 
layers  composing  any  of  the  parts  of  animal 
bodies.  The  classification  of  tissues  may 
now  be  said  to  be  arranged  on  two  different 
principles,  having  reference  either  to  special 
histology,  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
structure  of  organs  in  which  a  combination 
of  various  tissues  may  enter;  or  to  general 
histology,  which  treats  of  the  tissues  pro- 
perly so  called.  Hence,  under  the  first  ar- 
rangement we  speak  of  muscular  tissue,  or 
flesh;  osseous  tisnuetor  bone;  adipose  tissue, 
or  fat;  cartilaginous  tissue,  or  gristle;  pig- 
mentary tissue,  or  colouring  matter  seen  in 
the  skin,  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  the 
iris,  <fcc. ;  areolar,  cellular,  or  connective  tis- 
sue, widely  distributed  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  serving  to  bind  together  and  con- 
solidate other  parts  and  tissues.  According 
to  the  second  system  of  grouping  we  have, 
(a)  cellular  tissue,  which  consists  entirely  of 
cells,  in  which  cell  lies  close  to  cell,  such  as 
occur  in  the  epidermis,  nails,  the  epitheli- 
um, or  living  membranes  of  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  body,  &c.;  (&)  connective  tissue, 
in  which  one  cell  is  regularly  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
termediate or  intercellular  substance,  as 
exemplified  in  cartilage,  fat,  &c.;  (c)  more 
highly  developed  tissues  in  which  the  struc- 
tures are  usually  more  or  less  tubular;  this 
group  including  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
vessels,  and,  in  Virchow's  arrangement,  the 
blood.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the 
terms  in  the  two  classifications  may  have  a 
correspondence  in  name,  the  correspond- 
ence does  not  extend  strictly  to  the  nature 
of  the  tissues  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  terms  adventitious,  accidental,  or  path- 
ological tissue  have  been  applied  generally 
to  morbid  productions  resembling  any  of 
the  natural  or  physiological  tissues.  The 
belief  is  gaining  currency  that  every  patho- 
logical tissue  has  its  physiological  or  normal 
prototype,  and  that  the  abnormality  con- 
sists either  in  its  production  at  the  wrong 
place  or  time,  or  to  an  excessive  extent.— 
3.  In  vegetable  anat.  the  minute  elementary 
structures  of  which  the  organs  of  plants  are 
composed.  These  elementary  structures 
differ  from  each  other,  and  are  so  minute 
as  generally  to  be  distinctly  visible  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  are 
named  elementary  organs,  organic  tissue,  or 
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vegetable  tissue.  When  a  leaf  or  a  portion 
of  the  stem  of  one  of  the  higher  plants  is 
submitted  to  thu  microscope  it  is  fuund  to 
consist,  (1)  of  A  thin  transparent  homogene- 
ous membrane,  which  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  cells  or  cylindrical  tubes ;  (2)  of 
fibres  which  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  form 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  or  tubes ;  and 
(3)  of  a  fluid,  filling  the  cells,  and  existing 
hi-twccn  them,  and  containing  in  it  globules 
of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  Tluse  parts 
constitute  what  are  known  respectively  as 
elementary  membrane,  elementary  fibre, 
and  organic  mucus.  The  elementary  fibre 
is  only  found  in  the  higher  forms  of  plants, 
the  other  two  are  found  in  all  plants.  The 
tissues  of  plants  then  are  composed  of  ele- 
mentary membrane  and  elementary  fibre, 
and  the  principal  forms  under  which  they 


Vegetable  Tissue. 

i,  Prosenchyma  or  Woody  Tissue.  2,  Horizontal 
section  of  Prosenchymatous  Tissue.  3,  Do.  do.  of  a 
Single  Cell,  showing  the  successive  layers  of  deposit 
Jn  the  interior  which  give  hardness  and  firmness  to 
the  wood  of  plants.  4,  Cylindrical  Parenchyma. 
5,  Round  or  Elliptical  Parenchymatous  Tissue.  6, 
Spoagiform  or  Stellate  Tissue, 

exhibit  themselves  constitute  the  cellular 
tissue,  fibrous  tissue,  and  vascular  tissue. 
Cellular  tissue,  often  called  parenchyma,  is 
composed  of  membrane  in  the  form  of  cells 
or  cavities  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and 
are  commonly  of  a  spheroidal  form ,  although 
they  of  ten  assume  various  other  forms.  The 
pith  of  plants  is  entirely  composed  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  but  it  enters  largely  into  the 
structure  of  other  parts,  and  in  many,  as  in 
the  mushroom  and  sea-weed  orders,  is  the 
only  tissue.  Fibrous  tissue  is  that  in  which 
the  elementary  fibre  alone  is  apparent. 
When  the  cells  are  composed  of  membrane 
and  spiral  fibre  combined,  or  of  fibre  alone 
(as  in  some  instance  when  the  membrane 
appears  to  have  been  absorbed  during 
growth),  they  constitute  the  fibro-cellutar 
tissue.  Vascular  or  tubular  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  very  elongated  membranous  tubes, 
tapering  at  each  end.  It  comprehends  the 
woody  (also  called  prosenchyma)  and  latici- 
ferous  tissues.  When  the  tubes  have  within 
them  a  spiral  fibre,  or  their  walls  marked 
with  broken  spiral  lines  or  dots,  arranged  in 
a  circular  or  spiral  direction,  they  constitute 
fibro-vascular  tissue. — 4.  A  connected  series; 
as,  the  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  forgeries  or 
of  falsehood. 

The  creations  of  poetical  imagination,  so  far  from 
being  a  mere  tissue  of  airy  phantoms  and  unrealities, 
.  ,  .  are  to  us  a  revelation  of  realities  lying  beyond 
the  reach  of  exact  science.  Dr.  Caird. 

Tissue  (tish'u),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tissued;  ppr. 
tissuing.  To  form  tissue  of;  to  interweave; 
to  variegate. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued 
upon  blue.  Bacon. 

Tissued  (tish'fid),  p.  and  a.  1.  Clothed  in 
or  adorned  witji  tissue. 

Crested  knights  and  tissued  dames 
Assembled  at  the  glorious  calL      tfharton. 

2.  Variegated.     '  Tissued  clouds.'    Milton. 
Tissue-paper  (tish'u-pa-per),  n.     A  very 

thin  gauze-like  paper,  such  as  is  used  for 
protecting  engravings  in  books,  wrapping 
fine  and  delicate  articles,  &c. 
Tit  (tit),  n.  [This  word  would  seem  to  have 
been  rather  loosely  applied  to  anything 
small,  especially  to  birds,  as  in  titmouse, 
titlark,  titling;  Icel.  tittr,  a  small  bird,  a 
tit.  Comp.  tot.]  1.  Same  as  Titmouse.— 1.  A 
small  horse.  '  Resolved  for  the  time  to  come 
to  ride  his  tit  with  more  sobriety.'  Sterne. 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman. 

And  the  poor  silly  tits  of  the  village  curtsey  as  he 
passes.  y.  Betillie. 

4.  A  small  bit;  a  morsel.— Tit  for  tat,  an 


equivalent,  in  the  way  of  revenge  or  re 
partee. 

Tit  for  txt,  Betsy  !    You  are  right,  my  girl. 

Cc.'inan  &•  Garrick. 

Titan  (ti'tanV  n.   1.  In  Greek  myth,  one  of  the 

twelve  children  (six  sons  and  six  daughters 

:    of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Ge(Earth).    They  re' 

1    belled  against  their  father  and  deposed  him 

raising  Cronos,  one  of  their  number,  to  the 

throne.    After  a  long  contest  they  were  de 

feated  by  Zeus  and  thrown  into  Tartarus  — 

2.  Poetical  for  the  sun.     Shak. 

Titan  (ti'tan),  n.  1.  A  calcareous  earth;  ti 
tanite. — 2.  A  metal;  titanium. 

Titan  (ti'tan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Titans;  titanic.  'The  Titan  physical  diffi- 
culties of  his  enterprise.'  Is.  Taylor. 

Titanate  (ti'tan-at),  ».  A  salt  of  titanic 
acid. 

Titaness  (ti'tan-es),  n.  A  female  Titan;  a 
female  personage  of  surpassing  imux-r. 
'Truth,  .  .  .  Titaness  among  deities.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Titania  (ti-ta'ni-a),  n.  The  queen  of  Fairy- 
land and  consort  of  Oberon. 

The  Shakspearean  commentators  have  not  thought 
fit  to  inform  us  why  the  poet  designates  the  Fairy- 
queen  Titania.  It,  however,  presents  no  difficulty. 
It  was  the  belief  of  those  days  that  the  Fairies  were 
the  same  as  the  classic  Nymphs,  the  attendants  ol 
Diana.  .  .  .  The  fairy-queen  was  therefore  the  same 
as  Diana,  whom  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  173)  styles  Titania. 
Keightley. 

Titanian,  Titanitic  (ti-tan'i-an,  ti-tu-nit'ik), 
a.  Pertaining  to  titanium. 

Titanic  (ti-tan'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  Titans ;  hence,  enor- 
mous in  size  or  strength;  gigantic;  super- 
human; huge;  vast;  as,  Titanic  struggles  or 
efforts.  'Titanic  forces  taking  birth.'  Ten- 


.— 2.  e  o 

titanium,  called  also  Titanic  Oxide  or  An- 
hydride. It  is  obtained  from  rutile,  which  is 
a  native  titanate  of  iron  and  manganese.  It 
is  a  snow-white  infusible  solid,  in  its  rela- 
tions somewhat  analogous  to  silicic  acid. 
It  is  used  in  making  the  finer  kinds  of 
enamel  for  artificial  teeth,  from  its  white- 
ness and  hardness. 

Titaniferous  (tl-tan-if'er-us),  a.  [Titanium, 
and  L.  fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  titanium; 
as,  £ifci)uyero»s  pyrites.—  Titaniferous  cerite, 
a  mineral  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  found 
on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  consists  of  the 
oxides  of  cerium,  iron,  manganese,  and  ti- 
tanium. 

Titanite  (ti'tan-it),  n.  •  An  ore  of  titanium, 
called  also  Sphene  (which  see). 
Titanitic,  a.  Same  as  Titanian. 
Titanium  (tl-ta'ni-um).  n.  [So  called  in 
fanciful  allusion  to  the  Titans.  See  TITAN.] 
Sym.  Ti.  At.  wt.  50.  A  metal  discovered  by 
Gregorin  1791,  in  a  black  sand  in  Cornwall. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  byKlaproth  in 
some  other  minerals,  and  he  gave  it  the  name 
it  now  bears.  In  1822  Wollaston  examined  it, 
and  ascertained  its  properties.  It  is  found 
combined  with  oxygen  in  several  minerals, 
and  occurs  occasionally  in  combination  with 
nitrogen  in  the  slag  ironworks  as  small 
cubical  crystals,  exactly  similar  to  bright 
copper  in  appearance,  of  specific  gravity  5  "3, 
and  very  infusible.  When  heated  with  nitre 
these  crystals  are  oxidized,  producing  titanic 
acid.  Titanium  is  a  dark  green,  heavy, 
amorphous  powder.  Oxygen  and  titanium 
combine,  forming  the  sesquioxide  Ti2O3, 
which  is  a  black  powder,  and  the  peroxide 
or  titanic  acid,  Ti02.  Titanium  also  com- 
bines with  chlorine,  forming  two  chlorides, 
TiCI3  and  TiC\b  and  with  sulphur  forming 
a  sulphide,  TiSs-  This  metal  forms  several 
compounds  with  nitrogen.  The  ores  of  this 
metal  are  called  menachanite,  from  Mena- 
chan  in  Cora  wall,  where  it  was  originally 
found;  iserine,  from  the  river  Iser,  in  Silesia; 
nigrine,  from  its  black  colour;  sphene,  ru- 
tile, brookite,  axotomous  iron,  crichtonite, 
ilmenlte,  mohsite,  seschynite,  greenovite, 
and  octahedrite  or  anatase.  —  Titanium 
green,  ferrocyanide  of  titanium,  precipitated 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  from  a  solution 
of  titanic  chloride,  recommended  as  an  in- 
nocuous substitute  for  Schweinfurt-green 
and  other  arsenical  green  pigments.  The 
colour,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Schweinfurt-green. 

Titanotlierium(ti'tan-o-the"ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
Titan,  Titanos,  a  Titan,  and  therion,  a  wild 
beast.]  Lit.  a  gigantic  beast.  A  large  fossil 
herbivorous  mammal,  possibly  twice  the 
size  of  a  horse,  somewhat  allied  to  the  tapir, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  miocene 
strata  of  Missouri. 


Titan-shorl  (ti'tan-shorl),  n.     Native  oxide 

nf  titanium. 
Titbit  (tit'bit),  n.    A  particularly  delicious, 

nice,  or  tender  piece.      Also  written  Tidbit 

(which  see). 

Tite.t    For  Tideth.     Happeneth.     Chaucer. 
Titering.t  ;i.     Courtship.     Chaucer 
Tith  t(tith),  a.  [See  TIGHT.  Oomp.8c.TnOA, 

for  might.]     Tight;  nimble;  brisk. 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too,  she  goes  tith. 

Bt.iti   &  Fl 

Tithable  (tiTH'a-bl),  a.  Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes. 

Tithe  (tiTH),  n.  [O.E.  tfthe,  tiethe,  tcothf, 
A.Sax.tedfAa  (for  teontha),  the  tenth, whence 
tedtMan,tQ  tithe  or  take  a  tenth.  (See  TEN.) 
Sc.  teind  =  E.  tithe,  the  former  being  from  the 
Scandinavian.]  1.  The  tenth  purtnf  anything: 
specifically,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase 
annually  arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and 
stock  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their^uijport. 
In  England  tithes  are  personal,  prasdial, 
or  mixed;  persona?,  when  accruing  from 
labour,  art,  trade,  and  navigation; preedial, 
when  issuing  from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood, 
grain,  and  fruit;  and  mixed,  when  accruing 
from  beasts  which  are  fed  from  the  ground. 
Another  division  of  tithes  is  intn  >ri'<>(it  ami 
small.  Great  tithes  consist  of  all  species  of 
corn  and  grain,  hay,  and  wood;  and  sixftll 
tithes,  of  pncdial  tithes  of  other  kinds,  to- 
gether witli  mixed  and  personal  tithes.  The 
great  tithes  belong  to  the  rector,  and  are 
hence  called  parsonage  tithes;  and  the  latter 
are  due  to  the  vicar,  and  are  hence  called 
vicarage  tithes.  Tithes  are  either  due  de  jure 
or  by  custom;  to  the  latter  class  belong  all 
personal  tithes.  The  exemptions  from  tithes 
are  composition,  a  modus  decimandi,  pre- 
scription, or  act  of  parliament.  —  Commuta- 
tion of  tithes,  the  conversion  of  tithes  into  a 
rent-charge  payable  in  money,  and  charge- 
able on  the  land.  Several  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  passed  for  effecting  the  commu- 
tation of  tithes  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
regard  to  tithes  in  Scotland  see  TEINDS?.— 
2.  A  small  part  or  proportion. 

I  have  searched   man  by  man,  boy  by  boy;  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before 

S*ai 

Tithe  t  (tiTH),  a.    Tenth.    '  Every  tithe  soul, 
'mongst  many  thousand.'    Shak. 
Tithe  (tlTH),t?.£.  pret.  &  pp.  tithed;  ppr.  tith- 
ing.   To  levy  a  tenth  part  on;  to  tax  to  the 
amount  of  a  tenth. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the 
tithes  of  thine  increase.  Deut,  xxvi.  12. 

Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue.  Luke  xi.  42. 

Tithe  (tiTH),  v.i.    To  pay  tithes. 

For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like, 
Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  Lord  do  not  strike. 

Tttsrtr. 

Tithe  -  commissioner  ( tiTii"kom-nii'shon- 
er),  n.  One  of  a  board  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  government  for  arranginir  proposi- 
tions for  commuting  or  compounding  for 
tithes.  Simmonds. 

Tithe -free  (tiTH'fre),  a.  Exempt  from  the 
payment  of  tithes. 

Tithe -gatherer  (tiTH'gaTH-er-er),  n.  One 
who  collects  tithes. 

Titheless  (tiTH'les),  a.  Same  as  Tithe-free. 
Tithe-pig  (tiTH'pig),  n.  One  pig  out  of  ten, 
paid  as  a  tithe  or  church-rate.  Shak. 
Tithe-proctor  (tiTH'prok-ter),  n.  A  levier 
or  collector  of  tithes  or  church-rates.  This 
functionary  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  as  he  had  the  privilege  of  valuing  the 
farmers'  and  cottagers'  crops  (the  demesnes 
of  the  land-owners  being  exempt  from  valu- 
ation), and  as  the  tithes  were  often  merci- 
lessly exacted  even  in  cases  of  absolute  dis- 
tress, with  ruinous  legal  expenses,  the  peas- 
antry held  the  tithe-proctors  in  special  ab- 
horrence. 

Tither  (tlTH'er),  n.  One  who  tithes  or  col- 
lects tithes. 

Tithing  (tiTH'ing),  «.  1.  The  act  of  levying 
or  taking  tithe;  that  which  is  taken  as  tithe; 
a  tithe.  'To  take  tithings  of  their  blood 
and  sweat.'  Motley.— Z.  In  old  Eng.  law, 
a  decennary;  a  number  or  company  of  ten 
householders,who,  dwelling  near  each  other, 
were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  each  other.  The  in- 
stitution of  tithings  in  England  is  ascribed 
to  Alfred,  and  although  this  institution  has 
long  ceased  the  name  and  division  are  still 
retained  in  many  parts  of  England. 
Tithing-man  (tiTH'ing-man),  n.  l.  In  old 
Eng.  law,  the  chief  man  of  a  tithing;  a 
headborough ;  one  elected  to  preside  over 
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the  tithing.  —  -.  A  peaoa  oiiirer;  an  umlcr- 
constable.— 3.  A  parish  officer  in  New  Kn.u'- 
land.  United  States  annually  elected  to  J>TV- 
serve  good  order  in  the  church  during  divine 
service,  and  to  make  complaint  of  any  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Tithlng-penny  (tiTH'ing-pen-niX  ».  \  small 
sum  paid  to  the  sheriff  by  each  tithing,  &c., 
for  the  charge  of  keeping  courts. 

Tithlyt  (tith'li),  adv.  [See  the  adjective.] 
Tightly;  nimbly;  briskly.  '  I  have  seen  him 
trip  it  titlili/.'  /;••"«.  it-  Fl. 

Tithonic  (H-thon'Ik),  a.  [From  Gr.  Tithmuis, 
tlie  consort  of  Aurora.]  Pertaining  to  or 
denoting  those  rays  of  light  which  produce 
chemical  effects;  actinic. 

Tithoilicity  (ti-tho-nis'i-ti),  n.  [See  above.] 
A  name  given  to  that  property  of  light  by 
which  it  produces  chemical  effects.  Now 
called  Actini.oii 

Tithymal  (titll'i-mal),  n.  [Gr.  tithymaliis.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia,  E.  anti- 

>l>t<n-uiil 

Titillate  (tit'il-lat).  PM.  pret  ,t  pp.  titillated; 
ppr.  tltilfiitni'-i  [L.  titillo,  titillatnm,  to 
tickle.]  To  tickle.  'The  pungent  grains 
ot  titillating  dust,.'  Pope. 

Tltlllation  (tit-tl-la'shon),  ».  [L.  titillativ. 
See  TITILLATE.]  1.  The  act  of  tickling,  ra- 
the state  of  being  tickled.  — 2.  Any  slight 
pleasure.  '  The  products  of  those  titillations 
that  reach  no  higher  than  the  senses.'  fflopi- 
mtte. 

Titillatiye  (tit'il-lat-iv),  a.  Tending  to  titil- 
late or  tickle. 

Titivate,  Tittivate  (tit'i-vat),  v.  t.  [Perhaps 
from  tidy.]  To  put  in  order;  to  make  look 
smart  or  spruce;  to  dress;  to  adorn.  [Slang.  ] 

Call  in  your  black  man,  and  titivate  a  bit. 

Thackeray. 

Regular  as  clockwork— breakfast  at  nine— dress 
and  Itttmttt  a  little.  Diettns. 

Titlark  (titlark),  n.  [Tit  and  lark.  Comp. 
titmouse.  See  TIT.]  A  small  dentirostral 
bird  of  the  genus  Anthus  (A.  pratmtil), 
family  Sylviado;,  called  also  the  Meadow- 
pipit,  Titling,  and  in  Scotland  the  3/ogs- 
cheeper.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Western  Hindustan,  Japan,  and 
Iceland  It  is  a  bird  of  slim  shape,  having 
the  plumage  and  long  hinder  toes  of  the 
true  larks,  hut  with  the  slender  bill  of  the 
wagtails,  which  birds  it  resembles  in  its 
habits  and  motion  of  the  tail.  Its  song  is 
weak  and  plaintive.  In  winter  it  is  gregari- 
ous. The  cuckoo  is  said  to  deposit  its  eggs 
more  frequently  in  the  nest  of  the  titlark 
than  in  that  of  any  other  bird.  The  field 
titlark  or  titling,  or  tree  pipit  (Anthus  ar- 
boreus),  is  a  summer  visitant  of  the  south 
of  England;  the  sea  titling  or  rock  pipit  (X. 
petrosuf)  frequents  our  shores.  See  PIPIT. 

Atle  ( ti'tl ),  n.  [L.  titulns,  a  title.]  1.  An 
inscription  put  over  anything  as  a  name  by 
which  it  is  known. 

Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  (a  casquet)  dnst 
bear.  Sliat. 

2. The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and  usu- 
ally the  author's  and  publisher's  names.— 
Bastard  title.  See  under  BASTARD.— Half- 
title,  the  short  title  generally  occupying 
the  top  part  of  the  first  page  of  text  in  a 
book.— 3.  A  particular  section  or  division 
of  a  subject,  as  a  law,  a  book,  and  the 
like ;  especially  a  chapter  or  section  of  a 
law-book.  Bonnier.  —4.  An  appellation  of 
dignity,  distinction,  or  pre-eminence  given 
to  persons.— Kites  of  honour  are  words  and 
phrases  which  belong  to  certain  persons  as 
their  right  in  consequence  of  certain  digni- 
ties being  inherent  in  them  or  conferred 
upon  them,  as  Emperor,  King,  Czar,  Prince, 
Ac.  The  five  orders  of  nobility  in  Britain 
are  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  honour- 
Duke,  Marquess,  Earl,  Viscount, and  Baron; 
and  the  persons  in  whom  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  inheres  are  entitled  to  be  desig- 
nated by  these  words.  The  dignity  of 
Baronet  has,  besides  its  name,  which  is 
placed  after  the  name  and  surname  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  the  privilege  of  prefixing 
Sir.  This  title,  like  the  titles  of  peers,  is 
hereditary.  The  dignity  of  knighthood, 
which  is  not  hereditary,  entitles  those  on 
whom  the  honour  is  conferred  to  the  prefix 
Sir  to  their  former  name  and  surname. 
Ecclesiastical  dignities,  such  as  Archbishop, 
Bishop,  &c.,  bring  with  them  the  right  to 
certain  titles  of  honour  besides  the  phrases 
by  which  the  dignity  itself  is  designated ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  all  persons  who 
are  admitted  into  the  clerical  order  the 
title  of  Eeverend.  Municipal  offices  have 


also  titles  accompanying  them,  as  the  Right 
Honourable  tlie  Lord'  Mayor,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Provost,  the  Lord 
Dean  of  Guild,  o:c. ;  and  in  the  law  there 
are  very  eminent  oitices  tlie  names  of  which 
become  titles  of  honour  to  the  possessors  of 
them,  and  which  bring  with  them  the  right 
to  certain  terms  of  distinction. 

I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title;  'tis  not  the  king's 
stamp  can  make  the  metal  better.  ll'yclierley, 

5.  A  name;  an  appellation. 

Ill  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  mi,-  transgressor.  Milton. 

O  thou !  whatever  title  please  thine  ear. 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver.    Pope. 

6.  A  claim  ;  a  right.     '  Make  claim  and  title 
to  the  crown  of  France.'    Shak. 

He  must  unltarn  much  of  that  knowledge  which 
has,  perhaps,  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to 
superiority.  M.icanlay. 

7.  t  Property;  a  possession.     'To  guard  a 
title  that  was  rich  before.'     Sliak.—8.  In 
law,  (a)  property  or  right  of  ownership, 
or  the  sources  of  such  right,  or  the  facts 
and  events  which  are  the  means  whereby 
property  is  acquired  ;  a  party's  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  lands  or  goods,  or  the  means 
whereby  such  right  has  accrued,  and  by 
which  it  is  evidenced.    (6)  The  instrument 
which  is  evidence  of  a  right,    (c)  A  heading 
or  indorsement;  as,  the  title  of  an  act  of 
parliament ;  the  title  of  an  affidavit,  &c.— 
Passive  title,  in  Scots  law,  see  under  PASS- 
IVE.—  9.  In  the  Church  of  England,  a  con- 
dition precedent  to,  or  a  claim  in  favour  of 
ordination. — 10.  A  church  to  which  a  priest 
was  ordained,  and  where  he  was  to  reside. 

Title  (ti'tl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  titled; ppr.  titling. 
To  name;  to  call;  to  entitle. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men.  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  tlie  sons  of  God.    Milton. 

Titled  (ti'tld),  a.   Having  a  title:  especially, 

having  a  title  of  nobility. 
Title-deed  (ti'tl-ded),  n.    In  tow,  a  writing 

evidencing  a  man's  right  or  title  to  pro- 
Title^  leaf  (ti'tl-lef),  n.    The  leaf  of  a  book 

on  which  the  title  is  printed  ;  a  title-page. 
Titleless  (ti'tl-les),  a.    Not  having  a  title  or 

name. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 

Till  he  had  forged  himself  a  name.        Shak. 

Title-page  (ti'tl-paj),  n.  The  page  of  a  book 
which  contains  the  title. 

Titler  (tit'ler),  n.  A  large  truncated  cone 
of  refined  sugar. 

Title-role  (ti'tl-rol),  n.  In  theatricals,  the 
character  or  part  in  a  play  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  play,  as  Hamlet  in  the  play  of 
•Hamlet,'  Macbeth  in  that  of  'Macbeth,' 
&c. 

Title-scroll  (ti'tl-skrol),  n.  A  scroll  show- 
ing titles,  as  of  a  nobleman  or  great  family. 
'  Title-scrolls  and  gorgeous  heraldries. '  Ten- 
nyson. 

Titling  (tit'ling),  n.  [A  dim.  of  tit,  some- 
thing small.]  1.  The  hedge-sparrow.— 2.  A 
name  formerly  given  In  the  custom-house 
to  stockfish.  Simmonds. 

Titmouse  (tit'mous),  n.  pi.  Titmice  (tif- 
mis).  [Tit,  a  small  thing,  a  small  bird, 
and  mouse,  by  corruption  from  A.  Sax.  mdse 
(D.  mees,  G.  meise),  a  titmouse ;  comp.  tit- 
lark.] An  insessorial  bird  belonging  to  the 
order  Dentirostres,  and  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Parida;.  The  titmice  have  a 


Blue  Titmouse,  male  and  female  (Pants  carnleus). 

slender,  short,  conical,  and  straight  beak, 
furnished  with  little  hairs  at  the  base,  and 
have  the  nostrils  concealed  among  the 
feathers.  They  are  very  active  little  birds, 
continually  flittingandclimbingfrom  branch 
to  branch,  suspending  themselves  from  the 
sprays  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  rending 
asunder  the  seeds  on  which  they  feed,  de- 


vtmring  insects  wherever  they  see  thi  in, 
anil  not  sparing  even  small  birds  when  they 
happen  to  find  them  sick,  and  are  al>lr  to 
put  an  end  to  them.  Their  notes  are  shrill 
and  wild.  They  lay  up  stores  of  seeds,  and 
build  on  trees  (some  of  them  hanging  nests) 
in  tlie  holes  of  old  trees,  in  walls,  &c.  The 
great  tit  (Parus  major),  blue  tit  (P.ctfruleux), 
crested  tit  (P.  crMatus),  the  cole  tit  (/'. 
ati'r),  marsh  tit  (P.  palustris),  lonu'-tailiMl 
tit  (P.  caudatux),  and  bearded  tit  (P.  oiar- 
jnicits)  are  British  species. 

Titrate  (ti'tiiit)  v.t.  To  submit  to  the  pro- 
cess of  titration. 

Titration  ( ti-tra'shon ),  n.  [Fr.  litre,  title, 
standard  of  fineness.  <tc.]  In  aualijt/^il 
chem.  a  process  for  ascertaining  the  quan 
tity  of  any  given  constituent  present  in  a 
compound  by  observing  the  quantity  of  a 
liquid  of  known  strength  (called  a  standard 
solution)  necessary  to  convert  the  constitu- 
ent into  another  form,  the  close  of  the  re- 
action being  marked  by  some  definite  phe- 
nomenon, usually  a  change  of  colour  or  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate.  Called  also 
Volumetric  Analysis. 

Titter  (tit'ter),  v. ».  [Probably  an  imitative 
word;  comp.  such  words  as  snigger,  snicker, 
G.  kichern,  to  titter;  E.  tattle,  &c.]  To 
laugh  with  the  tongue  striking  against  the 
root  of  the  upper  teeth  ;  to  laugh  with  re- 
straint. 

Thus  Sal,  with  tears  in  either  eye, 

While  Victor  Ned  sat  tiltering'by.    Shenstone. 

Titter  (tit'ter),  n.    A  restrained  laugh. 

A  strangled  titter,  out  of  which  there  brake, 
On  all  sides,  clamouring  etiquette  to  death. 
Unmeasured  mirth.  Tennyson. 

Titter  (tit'ter),  ».i.    [Akin  to  totter;  Icel. 

titra,  to  tremble;  G.  zittern,  to  quiver.]   To 

ride  on  each  end  of  a  balanced  plank;  to 

see-saw.    See  TEETER. 
Titter  t  (tit'ter),  n.    A  kind  of  weed.    See 

TINE. 

From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine. 
Tusser. 

Titteration  (tit'ter-a-shon),  n.  A  fit  of  tit- 
tering  or  giggling.  'Throw  me  into  a  tit- 
teration.'  Richardson.  [Rare.] 

Tittering  (tit'ter-ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  titters;  restrained  laughter. 

Titter- totter  ( tit'ter-tot-ter ),  adv.  In  a 
swaying  manner;  unsteadily.  '  Don't  stand 
titter-totter.'  Bailey.  Also  written  Tetter- 
totter. 

Titter-totter  (tit'ter-tot'ter),  c.i.  To  see- 
saw; to  teeter. 

Tittle,  Titty  (tit'ti),  n.  The  infantine  and 
endearing  manner  of  pronouncing  sister. 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Tittimouset  (tit'ti-mous),  n.  The  titmouse. 
'The  ringdove,  redbreast,  and  the  titti- 
mouse.'  John  Taylor. 

Tittivate  (tit'i-vat),  v.t.    See  TITIVATE. 

Tittle  (tit'l),  n.  [From  tit,  small.  ]  A  small 
particle;  a  minute  part;  a  jot;  an  iota. 

Every  tittle  of  this  prophecy  is  most  exactly  verified. 
Soiitlt. 

Tittle  (till),  v.i.  [Allied  to  tattle.]  To  prate 
idly;  to  whisper.  [Scotch.] 

Tittlebat  (tit'1-bat),  n.  The  stickleback. 
Dickens. 

Tittle-tattle  (tit'l-tat'l),  n.  [A  reduplica- 
tion of  tattle;  an  imitative  word.]  1.  Idle 
trifling  talk;  empty  prattle. 

Sometimes  the  little-tattle  of  a  fine  lady,  sometimes 
that  of  an  old  nurse ;  always  tittle-tattle. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

2.  An  idle  trifling  talker.    [Rare.] 

Impertinent  tittlt-ttittles,  who  have  no  other  variety 
in  their  discourse  than  that  of  talking  slower  or  faster. 

Tittle-tattle   (tit'l-tat'l),  a.     Gossiping; 

chattering.     'The  tittle-tattle  town.'     H'm. 

Combe.     [Rare.] 
Tittle-tattle  (tit'l-tat'l),  v.i.    To  talk  idly; 

to  prate. 

You  must  be  titlle-tattline  before  all  our  guests. 
SJiat. 

Titubate  (tit'u-bat),  v.t.  and  i.  pret.  &  pp. 
titubated;  ppr.  titubating.  [L.  tittibo,  titu- 
batum,  to  stumble.]  l.To  stumble;  to  trip, 
to  stagger.  Waterhouse.  —2.  To  rock  or  roll, 
as  a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

Titubation  ( tit-u-ba'shon  ),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  stumbling.— 2.  In  med.  restlessness;  an 
inclination  to  constant  change  of  position; 
fidgets.— 3.  The  act  of  rocking  or  rolling,  as 
a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

Titular  (tit'u-ler),  a.  [Fr.  titulaire;  from  L. 
titulus.  See  TITLE.]  Being  such  or  such 
by  title  or  name  only;  nominal;  having  the 
title  to  an  office  or  dignity  without  discharg- 
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TITULAR 

ing  the  duties  of  it ;  having  or  conferring 
the  title  only;  as,  a  titular  king  or  prince. 

Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  titular  bishops. 
Ayliffe. 

The  policy  of  the  crown  in  Russia  has  always  bei_. 
to  level  all  distinctions  among  the  subjects,  as  far  as 
tile  existence  of  a  titular  nobility  wilf  allow. 

Titular  (tit'u-ler),  re.  1.  One  who  possesses 
the  title  of  an  office  without  the  real  power 
or  authority  belonging  to  it.  —  2.  In  Eng. 
eccle*.  law,  one  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a 
benefice  without  performing  its  duties.  In 
Scots  eccles.  law,  titulars  of  the  tithes,  tht 
titulars  or  patrons  to  whom  the  teinds  01 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  lands,  formerl} 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  had  been  gifted  by 
the  crown,  into  whose  hands  the  same  fell 
at  the  Reformation. 

Titularity  ( tit-u-lart-ti ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  titular. 

Julius.  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  humility 
received  the  name  of  imperator :  but  their  successors 
retain  the  same  even  in  its  titnlaritv. 

Sir  T.  Kroiuite. 

Titularly  (tit'u-ler-Ii),  adv.  In  a  titular 
manner;  nominally;  by  title  only 

Titulary  (tit'u-la-ri),  n.  Same  as  Titular 
Ayliffe. 

Titulary  (tit'u-la-ri),  a.  1.  Consisting  in  a 
title;  bearing  a  title;  titular. 

The  matecontents  of  his  kingdom  have  not  been 
base  nor  titulary  impostors,  but  of  an  higher  natu: 
Eaton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  title ;  proceeding  from  a 
right  or  title. 

William  the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence  grounded  upon  the 
Confessor's  will.  Bacon. 

Tituled  t  ( tit'uld  X  a.  Having  or  bearing  a 
title;  entitled. 

Titupping  (tit'up-ing),  a.  Restless;  lively; 
full  of  spirit.  'Titupping  misses.'  Sir  W 
Scott. 

Tituppy  (tit'up-i),  a.  Unsubstantial;  loosely 
put  together;  shaky.  'Such  a  little  tituppy 
thing.'  Jane  Austen. 

Tityre-tu  (ti'ti-re-tb),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  members  of  a  band  of  ruffians  who,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  infested  the  streets 
of  London  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing disturbances.  The  term  is  equivalent 
to  the  Mohock,  Hawcubite,  Hector,  &c.,  of  a 
later  day,  and  is  from  the  first  line  of  the 
first  eclogue  of  Virgil:  'Tityre,  tu  patula; 
recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi.' 

The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus  had  given  place  to  the 
Hectors,  and  the  Hectors  had  been  recently  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period  arose  the 
Nicker,  the  Hawkubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded 
name  of  Mohawk.  Macattlay. 

Till,  Tiw  (te'u),  n.  In  Northern  myth,  the 
original  supreme  divinity  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  mythology,  corresponding  with 
Dyaus  of  India,  Zeus  of  Greece,  and  the 
Jove  of  the  Romans.  Gladstone. 

Tiver  (ti'ver),  71.  [A.  Sax.  tedfor,  a  reddish 
tint  or  colour]  A  kind  of  ochre  which  is 
used  in  marking  sheep  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tiver  (ti'ver),  v.t.  To  mark  with  tiver,  as 
sheep,  in  different  ways  and  for  different 
purposes. 

Tivy(tiv'i),ad».  [See  TANTIVY.)  With  great 
speed:  a  huntsman's  word  or  sound. 

In  a  bright  moonshine  while  winds  whistle  loud 
Tniy,  tivy,  ti-vy,  we  mount  and  we  fly.      Dryden. 

Tizri,  n.    Same  as  Tisri. 

Tizzi  ( tiz'zi ),  re.  A  corruption  of  Tester;  a 
sixpence.  [Slang.  ] 

T-Joint  (te'joint),  n.  The  union  of  one  pipe 
or  plate  rectangularly  with  another  resem- 
bling the  letter  T. 

Tmesis  (tme'sis),  n.  [Gr.  tmesis,  from  temno, 
to  cut.]  In  gram,  a  figure  by  which  a  com- 
pound word  is  separated  into  two  parts, 
and  one  or  more  words  inserted  between 
them ;  as,  of  whom  be  thou  ware  also  (2  Tim. 
iv.  15),  for  of  whom  beware  thou  also 

TO  (tu,  or  when  emphasized  to),  prep.  [A.  Sax. 
16,  to,  towards,  for,  &c. ;  O.  Sax.  and  O  Fris 
to,  te,  ti,  D.  toe,  te,  L.G.  to,  G.  zu,  O.H.G.  zo, 
zuo,  ze,  Goth,  du:  not  in  the  Scandinavian 
tongues,  though  til  may  be  connected.  Cog. 
Ir.  and  Gael,  do.  Corn,  dho,  Slav.  do.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  it  was  rarely  used  before  the 
infinitive,  and  did  not  serve  as  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  this  sign  being  the 
term.  -an.  It  was  common  with  a  gerund, 
however,  of  similar  form  with  the  infinitive 
(in  such  phrases  as  'ready  to  go,'  'good 
to  eat,'  'debts  to  pay,'  &c.),  and  hence  its 
modern  use,  which  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.]  1.  Denoting  motion 
towards  a  place  or  thing ;  indicating  direc- 
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tion  towards  a  place,  point,  goal,  state,  or 
condition;  or  towards  something  to  be  done 
or  to  be  treated  ;  towards.  In  the  sense 
of  movement  toward  to  is  opposed  to  from, 
and  usually  interchangeable  with  unto. 
'Driven  to  doubt.'  Shak. 

Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase.  Shak. 

First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend.     Shak. 
The  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor 

Harris. 

An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build  thei 
churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire  steeples,  which 
.  .  .  point  up  with  silent  finger  to  the  sky  and  stars. 
Coleridge. 

1.  Indicating  a  point  or  limit  reached  ii 
space,  time,  or  degree ;  expressing  extent 
limit,  degree  of  comprehension,  inclusior 
as  far  as  ;  excluding  all  omission  or  excep- 
tion. 'From  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this 
instant.'  Shak.  '  Who  hate  and  scorn  you 
to  a  man.'  Swift. 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  parts,  couk 
not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea 
of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty. 

3.  Indicating  anything  capable  of  being  re 
garded  as  a  limit  to  movement  or  action , 
denoting  destination,  aim,  design,  and  pur- 
pose ;  for ;  as,  he  is  going  to  a  trade ;  he  is 
rising  to  wealth  and  honour.  '  He  is  franked 
up  to  fatting.'    Shak. 

Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born?    Shak. 
Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter 
B.  yonson 

4.  Signifying  a  result  or  effect  produced;  de- 
noting an  end  or  consequence ;  as,  he  was 
flattered  to  his  ruin ;  the  king  engaged  in  a 
war  to  his  cost. 

I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death.  Shak. 

5.  Denoting  addition,  accumulation,  or  pos- 
session.    •  She  adds  honours  to  his  hateful 
name.'    Shak. 

Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank.     Shak. 
Wisdom  he  has  and  to  his  wisdom  courage, 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success. 

Sir  y.  Denham. 

6.  Implying  junction  or  union. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  a  tree.    Shak. 

7.  In  comparison  of ;  denoting  comparison, 
proportion,  or  measure;  compared  with. 

I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water.       Shak. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  weight  of  oil  was  to  that 
of  wine  as  wine  to  tea.  Arbutflnot. 

Hence  it  is  used  in  a  strictly  limited  sense 
in  expressing  ratios  or  proportions;  as,  three 
is  to  twelve  as  four  is  to  sixteen.— 8.  Denot- 
ing opposition  and  contrast;  implying  an- 
tithesis; as,  they  engaged  hand  to  hand. 
•Set'st  oath  to  oath,  thy  tongue  against  thy 
tongue.'  Shak.  'Ten  proofs  to  one  that 
blood  hath  the  victory. '  Shak. 

For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then 
face  to  face.  i  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

Then  call  them  to  our  presence ;  face  to  face 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow.  Shak 

Often  used  in  betting  phrases. 

My  hat  to  a  halfpenny  Pompey  proves  the  best 
worthy.  Shak. 

Here  also  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as 
— To  one's  face,  to  one's  teeth,  to  one's  eyes, 
in  presence  and  defiance  of.  'Tell  him  to 
hit  teeth.'  Shak.  '  Weepest  thou  for  him  to 
my  face.'  Shak.—  9.  Denoting  accord,  adap- 
tation, or  agreement;  according  to;  in  con- 
gruity  or  harmony  with ;  as,  an  occupation 
suited  to  his  taste;  a  husband  to  her  mind. 
'Fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks.' 
Shak. 

He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made.    Dryden. 

10.  Denoting  correspondency,  simultaneous- 
ness,  or  accompaniment;  as,  she  sang  to  his 
guitar.     'She  dances  to  her  lays.'    Shak. 
'Moved  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.'  Milton. 

11.  In  the  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  for ;  in 
the  character  or  quality  of;  for;  as.     'To 
take  to  wife.'    Shak. 

I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer.        SAa&. 

12.  Denoting  relation;  concerning.  'Answer 
to  his  part  performed.'    Shak.     'A  king's 
oath  to  the  contrary.'  Shak.— 13.  In  a  great 
variety  of  cases  to  supplies  the  place  of  the 
dative  in  other  languages;  it  connects  tran- 
sitive verbs  with  their  indirect  or  distant 
objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and  neuter 
or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun  which 
limits  their  action  ;  as,  to  drink  a  health  to 
a  person;  what's  that  to  you?  it's  a  great 
deal  to  me.     '  To  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her 
tale.'    Shak.     'Here's  to  my  love.'    Shak. 

Meditate  upon  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them.  i  Tim.  iv.  15. 

I  think  to  go  to  Tunbridge  fur  a  fortnight. 


TOAD 

After  substantives  to  is  thus  often  equiva- 
lent (or  nearly  so)  to  of;  as,  a  dislike  to 
spirituous  liquors.  '  Thou  lackey  toeternity. ' 
Shak. 

The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn 
Doth  .  .  .  awake  the  god  of  day.  Shak. 

But  though  I  am  daughter  to  his  blood 
1  am  not  to  his  manners.  Shak. 

After  adjectives,  it  denotes  the  person  or 
thing,  with  respect  to  which,  or  in  whose 
interest,  a  quality  is  shown  or  perceived ; 
as,  a  substance  sweet  to  the  taste;  an  event 
painful  to  the  mind. -14.  A  common  vul- 
garism in  America  for  at  or  in  (a  place). 

Father  and  mother  used  them,  and  so  did  all  the 
old  folks  to  Slickville.  Halibut  Lm. 

15.  The  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb, 
or  governing  the  gerundial  infinitive  or 
gerund.  The  simple  infinitive  occurs  in 
such  sentences  as,  I  wish  to  go,  command 
him  to  go,  to  ride  is  pleasant. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  (to\  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod.  Shak. 

It  is  generally  omitted  after  the  auxiliaries 
do,  can,  may,  must,  will,  shall  (with  their 
past  tenses),  as  well  as  after  such  verbs  as 
bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  per- 
ceive, behold,  observe,  have  (in  such  phrases 
as  /  would  have  you  know~l  would  wish 
you  to  know),  and  know.  [To  speak  more 
correctly  to  is  not  omitted  in  these  cases, 
but  the  old  infinitive  without  to  is  used. 
Formerly  it  was  sometimes  inserted;  as, 
'Many  did  to  die.'  Spenser.]  The  gerundial 
infinitive  denotes  design  or  purpose,  and  in 
this  case  the  form  for  to  was  formerly  in  good 
usage;  as,  'What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?' 
Mat.  xi.  9;  but  this  is  now  inelegant  and 
vulgar. —  To  with  the  gerundial  infinitive 
often  comes(a)  after  an  adjective ;  as,  prompt 
to  obey;  quick  to  hear;  slow  to  censure. 

We  are  ready  to  try  our  fortunes  to  the  last  man 
Shak. 

(6)  After  the  substantive  verb,  to  denoting 
futurity.  'We  are  still  to  seek  for  some- 
thing else.'  Bentley.  (c)  After  ha  ve,  to  de- 
noting duty  or  necessity;  as,  I  have  a  debt  to 
pay.— Anciently  to  was  often  omitted  where 
we  should  now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the  in- 
finitive. 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  [to]  walk 

Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession.  ShaJt. 

It  is  often  improperly  so  omitted  in  the 
present  day.  In  colloquial  usage  to  often 
stands  for  and  supplies  an  infinitive  already 
mentioned;  as,  he  commands  me  to  go  with 
him,  but  I  do  not  wish  to. 

Your  grandfather  would  never  let  me  travel ;  I 
wanted  to,  but  he  never  would.  Disraeli. 

[See  note  at  end  of  next  article.) 
To  (to),  ado.  1.  Forward;  in  progression;  on. 
' To,  Achilles !  to,  Ajax !  to!'  Shak. —Go  to, 
an  expression  of  exhortation  or  of  reproof. 
See  under  Go.— To  o»d  fro,  to  and  back,  to 
and  again,  forward  and  backward  ;  up  and 
down.  'Debating  to  and  fro.'  Shak.  'Goes 
to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide.' 
Shak. 

Masses  of  marble  .  .  .  rolled  to  and  again  till  they 
were  rounded  to  the  form  of  pebbles.       ll'ood-wara. 

2.  Denoting  motion  towards  a  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it ;  as,  to  fall  to. 
'I  will  stand  to  and  feed.'  Shak.— 3.  Denot- 
ing a  junction,  union,  or  the  closing  of  some- 
thing separated  or  open.  'Can  honour  set 
to  a  leg?'  Shak.  'Clap  to  the  doors.'  Shak. 

The  wind  has  been  and  blown  the  door  to,  and  I 
can't  get  in.  Dickens. 

4.  Denoting  an  aim  proposed  in  doing  some- 
thing.    'Hew  to  it  with  thy  sword.'    Shak. 

5.  In  a  certain  direction;  as,  to  come  to;  to 
heave  to. 

Note.  In  the  foregoing  explanations  of  to 
(prep,  and  adv.),  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  definitions  given  are  not  always  the 
sense  of  to  by  itself,  but  the  sense  rather 
of  to  in  connection  with  another  word  or 
other  words. 

To-.    [O.  Sax.  te-,  G.  zer-.]    A  particle  for- 


merly used  in  composition  with  verbs,  par- 
ticiples, or  adjectives,  signifying  asunder,  in 
pieces,  or  giving  an  augmentative  or  inten- 
sive force  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
as  be  has  since  given;  quite;  entirely;  much; 
very.  'The  helmes  they  (o-hewen  and  to- 
shrede.'  Chaucer.  'Fairy-like,  to-pinch  the 
unclean  knight.  Shak.  '  And  all  to-brake 
his  skull.'  Judg.  ix.  53.  SeeunderALL. 
road  (tod),  n.  [Found  also  in  such  forms  as 
tadde,  fade,  ted,  in  A.  Sax.  tddie,  tadvje.  the 
origin  being  unknown.  Tad  in  tadpole  is  this 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  atmne;       y.  Se.  ley. 
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word.]  The  common  name  of  the  amphibian 
v  tTtebrates  belonging  to  the  genus  Bufo,  nuw 
constituted  into  :i  family,  Bufonidse.  Toads 
have  a  thick,  bulky  body,  covered  with  warts 
<>r  papilla;  ;  a  thick  lump  behind  the  ears, 
pierced  with  pores,  from  which  issues  a  milky 
and  fetid  fluid.  They  have  no  teeth;  the 
hind  feet  are  but  slightly  webbed.  They  leap 
badly,  and  generally  avoid  the  water.  Smn" 
of  them  are  hideous  and  disgusting  ani- 
mals, and  the  bite,  saliva.  Are.,  of  the  com- 
mon toad  were  formerly  considered  poi- 
SMIUHIS.  The  toad  is  extremely  tenacious 
of  life,  but  experiments  have  conclusively 
shown  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  oft-re- 
peated  stories  of  the  creature  being  able  to 
support  life  when  inclosed  in  solid  rock  for 
immense  periods  of  time.  Toads  are  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  common 
toad  (/;/'/'»  cnl'jurix)  and  green  toad  (B.  vir- 
id/'*)  inhabit  not  only  Europe,  but  also  Asia 
and  Africa.  Toads  are  most  abundant  in 
America.  There  are  now  several  sub-genera, 
such  as  Rhinellus,  Otilophis,  &c.—  Surinam 
toad.  See  PlPA.  —  Toad  in  the  hole,  meat 
cooked  in  batter.  '  The  dish  they  call  a  toad 
in  a  hole.'  M!$s  Burney. 
Toad-eater  (tod'et-er),  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  fawning,  obsequious  parasite;  a  mean 
sycophant;  a  toady. 

Mrs.  Berry  hates  her  cordially,  and  thinks  she  is  a 
designing  toad-eater,  who  has  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  rob  her  of  her  aunt's  fortune.  Thackeray. 

I  was  reduced  to  be  as  miserable  a  toad-eater  as  any 
in  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
is  a  servant,  except  that  the  toad-eater  has  the  honour 
of  dining  with  my  lady,  and  the  misfortune  of  receiving 
no  wages.  Sir  C.  Hanbnry  Williams. 

[The  word  literally  designates  a  person  who 
would  do  the  most  disgusting  acts  at  the 
bidding  of  a  superior,  the  eating  of  a  toad 
being  one  of  the  most  nauseous  that  can  be 
conceived.  Conip.  the  phrase,  to  eat  dirt, 
and  the  Fr.  avaler  des  couleitvres,  to  put  up 
with  mortifications,  lit,  to  swallow  adders.] 
Toad-eating  (tod'et-ing),  n.  Servile  or  syco- 
phantish  complaisance;  sycophancy. 

Without  .  .  .  the  officiousness,  theinquisitiveness, 
the  effrontery,  the  toad-eating,  the  insensibility  to  all 
reproof,  he  (Boswell)  never  could  have  produced  so 
excellent  a  book.  Macautay. 

Toad-eating  (tod'et-ing),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  toad-eater  or  his  ways. 

Toad-fish  (tod'fish),  n.  A  teleostean  fish  of 
the  genus  Lophius,  the  L.  europceus  or  pis- 
catoriit-8.  Called  also  Fishing-frog,  Angler, 
Sea-devil,  and  Wide-gab.  See  LOPHIUS. 

Toad-flax  (tod'flaks),  n.  The  English  name 
of  various  plants  of  the  genus  Linaria.  The 
common  toad-flax  is  L.  vulgaris,  which  in 
its  general  habit  is  not  unlike  flax.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  the  corolla 
labiate,  resembling  that  of  the  snapdragon 
in  shape,  but  provided  with  a  long  spur.  It 
grows  in  hedges  and  at  the  edges  of  fields. 
The  ivy-leaved  toad-flax  is  L.  Cywbalaria. 
See  LINARIA. 

Toadisht  (tod'ish),  a.  Like  a  toad;  venom- 
ous. 'A  speckled,  toadish,  or  poison  fish.' 
Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Toadlet  (tod  'let),  n.  A  little  toad.  Cole- 
rulge. 

Toadling  (tod'ling),  n.  A  little  toad;  a 
toadlet. 

Toadseve  (todzl),  n.  In  mineral,  a  variety 
of  wood-tin. 

Toad-spit  (tod'spit),  n.   Same  as  Cuckoo-spit. 

Toad  -stone  (tod'ston),  n.  1.  Bufonite,  a 
fossil,  consisting  of  the  petrified  teeth  of 
certain  mesozoic  ganoid  fishes.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  to  have  existed  in  the  head 
of  a  toad,  was  worn  in  rings,  and  held  of 
sovereign  use  against  venom,  &c.  Shak- 
spere  refers  to  this  belief  in  the  lines:  — 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 


rsity  ; 

,  ,  and  veno 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

As  You  Like  It,  ii.  t. 

2.  [(?.  todtatein,  dead  stone.]   The  name  given 
by  miners,  chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  to  certain 
bands,  generally  basaltic,  which  alternate 
with  bands  of  limestone  of  the  carboniferous 
series,  and  which  are  unproductive  of  ore. 
Toad-Stool  (tod'stol),  n.     A  popular  name 
applied  to  numerous  species  of  fungi. 
Toady  (tod'i),  n.      [Short  for  Toad-eater.] 

1.  A  base  sycophant  ;  a  flatterer  ;  a  toad- 
eater. 

A  very  feeble  but  very  flattering  reflex  of  the  para- 
site was  the  umbra  or  shadow,  who  accompanied  any 
invited  guest,  and  who  was  sometimes  a  man  of  equal 
consequence,  though  usually  a  poor  relative  or  an  hum- 
ble friend  —  in  modern  cant,  'a  toady.'  Such  is  the  um- 
bra of  our  friend  Clodius.  Lord  Lytfon. 

2,  A  coarse  rustic  woman.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Rare.] 


Toady  t  (tod'i),  a.  Having  the  character  of 
or  resembling  a  toad. 

Vice  is  of  such  a  toady  complexion  that  she  cannot 
choose  but  teach  the  swul  to  hate.  Fettham. 

Toady  (tod'i),  v.  t.  To  fawn  upon  in  a  servile 
manner;  to  play  the  toady  or  sycophant  to. 

Toadyism  (tod'i-izm),  n.  The  practices  of  a 
toady;  mean  sycophancy;  servile  adulation. 
Thackeray. 

To-and-frp  (td'and-fro),  n.  1.  The  bandying 
of  a  qUL-otion  backward  and  forward;  a  dis- 
cussion. Bale. —2.  A  walking  backward  and 
forward.  See  under  To. 

She, 

Like  some  wild  creature  newly-caged,  commenced 
A  to-and-fro.  Tennyson. 

Also  used  adjectively;  as,  to-and-fro  motion. 
Toast  (tost),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  toster,  Sp.  and  Pg. 
tostar,  to  roast,  toast,  from  L.  totttum.  pp. 
of  torreo,  to  toast.  (See  TORRENT.)  For  sense 
of  to  pledge  see  the  noun,  2.  ]  1.  To  dry  and 
scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire ;  as,  to  toast 
bread  or  cheese.  —2.  To  warm  thoroughly ;  as, 
to  toast  the  feet.  [Familiar.]— 3.  To  name 
or  propose  as  one  whose  health,  success, 
&c.,  is  to  be  drunk ;  to  drink  to  the  success 
of  or  in  honour  of;  as,  to  toast  a  lady;  to 
toast  the  army  and  navy. 

We'll  try  the  empire  you  so  long  have  boasted ; 
And  if  we  are  not  praised  we'll  not  be  toasted.  Prior. 
Several  popish  gentlemen  toasted  many  loyal  healths. 
Addison. 

Toast  (tost),  v.i.  To  give  a  toast  or  health 
to  be  drunk;  to  drink  a  toast. 

These  insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  caballing 
and  toasting,  only  fill  us  with  disgust.  Biirkt. 

Toast  (tost),  ?t.  1.  Bread  dried  and  scorched 
by  the  fire,  or  such  bread  dipped  in  melted 
butter  or  in  some  liquor;  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread  put  in  a  beverage. 

Make  it  so  large,  that,  filled  with  sack 

Up  to  the  swelling  brim. 
Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake 
Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim.  Rochestei . 

2.  A  lady  whose  health  is  drunk  in  honour 
or  respect. 

The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a  toast,  was  probably  as 
gracious  as  her  lord.  Afacautay. 

It  happen'd  that  on  a  publick  day  a  celebrated 
beauty  of  those  times  {of  King  Charles  II.)  was  in  the 
Cross-Bath  (at  Bath),  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  ad- 
mirers took  a  glass  of  water  in  which  the  fair  one 
stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There 
was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  half-fuddied,  who  offered 
to  jump  in,  and  swore,  tho'  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he 
would  have  the  toast  (making  an  allusion  to  the  usage 
of  the  times  of  drinking  with  a  toast  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass).  Tho'  he  was  opposed  in  his  resolution,  this 
whim  gave  foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  is 
done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors,  who  has 
ever  since  been  called  a  toast.  Tailer. 

3.  Any  one  who  is  named  in  honour  in  drink- 
ing, as  a  public  character  or  a  private  friend; 
any  thing  honoured  in  a  similar  manner;  a 
sentiment  proposed  for  general  acceptance 
in  drinking. 

When  the  toast  went'out  of  use  the  sentiment  took 
its  place,  and  this  I  can  remember  myself.  At  length 
toast  came  to  signify  any  person  or  thing  that  was  to 
be  commemorated:  as, '  The  King,' '  The  Land  we  live 
in,*  &c.  Keightley. 

Toaster  (tost'er),  n.  1.  One  who  toasts. — 2.  An 
instrument  for  toasting  bread,  cheese,  or  the 
like. 

Toasting-fork,  Toasting-iron  (tdst'ing- 
fork,  tost'ing-i-ern),  n.  A  jocular  name  for 
a  sword.  '  His  other  pistol  or  his  toasting- 
fork.'  T.  Hughes. 

I  saw  the  game  was  over  and  hung  up  my  toasting- 
iron.  Thackeray. 

Toast-master  (tost'mas-ter),  n.  An  officer 
who  at  great  public  entertainments  an- 
nounces the  toasts  and  leads  or  times  the 
cheering. 

Toast-rack  (tost'rak),  n.  A  stand  for  a  table 
having  partitions  for  slices  of  dry  toast. 
Siinmonds. 

Toast -water  (tost'wa-ter),  n.  Water  in 
which  toasted  bread  has  been  soaked,  used 
as  a  beverage  by  invalids. 

Toater  t  (to'ter),  n.     A  trumpeter;  a  tooter. 

Hark,  hark !  these  toaters  tell  us  the  king's  coming. 
Get  you  gone.  Bean.  &•  Ft. 

Tobaccanalian  (to-bak'a-na"li-an),  n. 
One  who  indulges  in  tobacco;  a  smoker. 
'Very  good  for  us  cheap  tobaccanalians.' 
Thackeray.  [A  humorous  word  coined  by 
Thackeray.] 

Tobacco  (to-bak'ko),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  in  Spanish 
America,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
found  by  the  Spaniards.  But  this  is  very 
doubtful.  Las  Casas  saya  that  in  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  the  Spaniards  saw  in 
Cuba  many  persons  smoking  dry  herbs  or 


Virginian  Tobacco  (Nice- 

liana  Tabacnm). 


leaves  rolled  up  in  tubes  called  tabacos. 
Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  St.  Dominique, 
says  that  the  instrument  used  in  snmUinii 
was  called  tabaco,  and  hence  the  name,  and, 
Humboldt  adopts  this  view.  In  Hakluyt's 
V<></a:v'x,  15S9,  it  is  stated  that  'there  is  an 
herbe  (in  Virginia)  which  is  sowed  apart  by 
itself,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  ///;//«- 
woe:  in  the  West  Indies  it  hath  divers  names, 
according  to  the  several!  places  and  coun- 
tries where  it  groweth  and  is  used.  The 
Spaniards  call  it  tabacco.']  A  genus  of  plants 
(Nicotiana),  mostly  herbaceous,  but  some 
shrubby,  nut.  order  Solanacerc,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of 
America,  Eastern 
A  sin,  and  Australia. 
There  are  several 
species.all  narcotic. 
Those  most  gener- 
ally cultivated  are 
N.Tabacum  and  A". 
macrophytla,  the 
former  being  often 
called  Virginian  to- 
bacco. It  is  of  an 
erect  habit,  and 
grows  to  the  height 
of  5  or  6  feet.having 
lanceolate  leaves 
from  6  to  18  inches 
long,  and  rose-col- 
oured flowers.  Be- 
sides being  used  as 
the  name  of  the 
plants  tobacco  is  also 
the  name  of  the  pre- 
pared leaves.  To- 
bacco has  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine 
asastinmlant.eme- 
tic,  and  purgative, 
but  it  is  as  a  luxury 
that  its  use  is  so 
widely  diffused,  the  chief  modes  in  which 
it  is  taken  being  smoking,  snuffing,  and 
chewing.  The  leaf  undergoes  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  in  accordance  with 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Its  use  in 
America  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  Among 
the  North  American  Indians  smoking  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  almost 
as  a  religious  rite,  the  calumet  being  asso- 
ciated with  their  most  solemn  and  important 
transactions.  Meyen  states  that  its  use  in 
China  is  also  of  high  antiquity.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1559  by  Her- 
mandez  de  Toledo,  who  brought  a  small 
quantity  from  America  into  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Thence  its  use  forthwith  spread  into 
France  and  Italy,  its  first  employment  in 
these  countries  being  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
Sir  F.  Drake  introduced  it  into  England  in 
1585,  where  tobacco  taverns  became  nearly 
as  prevalent  as  beer-shops.  Its  use  was  op- 
posed strongly  by  both  priests  and  rulers. 
Popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  IX.  issued 
bulls  excommunicating  such  as  used  snuff  in 
church,  and  in  Turkey  smoking  was  made  a 
capital  offence.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco  was  put 
among  the  ten  commandments  immediately 
after  that  forbidding  adultery.  The  Coun- 
terblast of  James  I.  of  England  is  matter  of 
history.  All  prohibitions,  however,  regal  or 
priestly,  were  of  no  avail,  and  tobacco  is  now 
the  most  extensively  used  luxury  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  most  commonly  used  to- 
bacco, and  possibly  the  most  esteemed,  is  the 
Virginian,  but  fine  species  or  varieties  are 
grown  also  in  Cuba,  Persia,  and  elsewhere. 
See  NICOTIANA.  —  Indian  tobacco  (Lobelia 
inflata),  a  plant  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  ex- 
pectorant and  diaphoretic,  but  it  must  be 
administered  in  small  doses,  as  it  is  very 
poisonous. — Mountain  tobacco  (Arnica,  mon- 
tana)  grows  in  alpine  meadows.  It  is  acrid, 
nauseous,  emetic,  causes  constipation,  and 
is  used  in  medicine. 

Tobacco-box  (to-bak'ko-boks),  n.  A  box  for 
holding  tobacco. 

Tobacco-mant  (to-bak'ko-man),  n.  A  to- 
bacconist. Hudibras. 

Tobacconert  (to-bak'ko-ner),  n.  One  who 
uses  tobacco;  a  smoker  of  tobacco.  Sylves- 
ter. 

Tobacconingt  (to-bak'ko-ning),  n.    The 
practice  of  using  tobacco.    Bp.  Hall. 
Tobacconist  (to-bakTco-nist),  n.    1.  A  dealer 
in  tobacco;  also,  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco. 
2.f  A  smoker  of  tobacco. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  lungs  of  the  tobacconist  are 
rotted.  S.  J  onsen. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 
VOL.  IV. 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  tcm;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (/ten;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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TobaCCO-pipe  (to-bak'ko-plp),  n.  An  im- 
plement used  in  smoking  tobacco.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  bowl  for  the  tobacco, 
and  a  stem  through  which  the  tobacco 
smoke  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  form 
and  material  it  varies  much  in  different 
countries  —  clay,  meerschaum,  porcelain, 
wood,  stone,  metal,  horn,  ivory,  Arc.,  being 
all  employed  for  making  pipes  in  whole  or 
in  part. — Queen's  tobacco-pipe,  a  jocular  de- 
signation of  a  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belong- 
ing to  the  customs,  and  situated  near  the 
London  Docks,  in  which  are  piled  up  dam- 
aged tobacco  and  cigars,  and  contraband 
goods,  such  as  tobacco,  cigars,  tea,  etc., 
which  have  been  smuggled,  till  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  accumulated,  when  the  whole 
is  set  fire  to  and  consumed.— Tobacco-pipe 
clay.  Same  as  Pipe -clay.  — Tobacco-pipe 
fink.  Same  as  Pipe-fish. 

Tobacco -pouch  (tb-bak'ko-pouch),  n.  A 
pouch  or  bag  for  holding  tobacco. 

Tobacco-root  (to-bak'ko-rdt),  n.  The  root 
of  Lewisia  rediviva,  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  the  Indians  of  Upper  Oregon, 
Though  bitter,  it  is  nutritious  and  whole- 
some, being  nearly  pure  starch, 

Tobacco-stopper  (to-bak'ko-stop-er),  n.  An 
instrument  for  pressing  down  the  tobacco 
as  it  is  smoked  in  a  pipe. 

Tobago-cane  (to-ba'go-kan),n.  [From  island 
of  Tobago,]  A  name  under  which  the  trunks 
of  Bactris  minor,  a  species  of  palm  growing 
in  New  Granada  and  the  West  Indies,  are 
sometimes  imported  into  Europe  to  be  made 
into  walking-sticks. 

To-be  (tb-be^,  n.     The  future,  with  what  it 
brings  with  it.     [Rare  and  poetical] 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-Be.  Tennyson. 

To-bete,  t  v.a.  [Old  intens.  prefix  to,  and 
bete.  See  To.]  To  beat  severely.  Chaucer. 

Tobine  (to'bin),  n.  [G.  tobin,  D.  tabijn.  See 
TABBY.]  A  stout  twilled  silk,  much  resem- 
bling Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

Tobit  (tob'it),  n.  One  of  the  Old  Testament 
Apocryphal  books. 

Toboggan  (to-bog'gan),  n.  [Corruption  of 
Amer.  Indian  odabagan,  a  sled.]  A  kind  of 
sled  made  of  a  pliable  board,  turned  up  at 
both  ends,  used  for  sliding  down  snow- 
covered  slopes  in  Canada;  also,  a  sledge  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow. 

Toboggan  (to-bog'gan),  v.i.  To  slide  down- 
hill over  snow  on  a  toboggan. 

To-brealE,  t  v .  t.  and  i.  [Intens.  prefix  to, 
and  break.]  To  break  in  pieces;  to  break 
asunder  or  in  twain.  Chaucer. 

To-brestet,  v.t.  and  t.  [Old  intens.  prefix 
to,  and  bresten,  to  burst.]  To  burst  asunder. 
Chaucer. 

Toccata  (tok-ka'ta),  n.  [It.]  In  old  mtisic, 
(a)  a  prelude  or  overture;  (6)  a  piece  written 
as  an  exercise;  (c)  a  fantasia. 

Tocher  (toch'er),  n.  [Gael,  tochradh,  Ir.  to- 
char,  a  portion  or  dowry.  ]  The  dowry  which 
a  wife  brings  to  her  husband  by  marriage. 
[Scotch.] 

Tocher  (toch'er),  v.t.  To  give  a  tocher  or 
dowry  to.  [Scotch.] 

Tocherless  (toch'er-les),  a.  Portionless;  as, 
a  tocherless  lass.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Tockay  (tok'a),  n.  A  species  of  spotted  liz- 
ard in  India. 

Tocology  (to-kol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  tokos,  partu- 
rition, and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
of  obstetrics  or  midwifery;  that  department 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  parturition. 
[Rare.] 

To-come  (to-kum'),  n.  The  future.  [Rare 
and  poetical.] 

And  all  the  rich  to-tome 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.    Tennyson. 

TqCBin  (tok'sin),  n.  [Fr.  tocsin,  O.Fr.  toque- 
sin,  from  toque,  a  stroke,  a  touch,  and  sin, 
sein,  a  bell,  from  L.  signum,  a  sign.]  An 
alarm-bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  as  a  sig- 
nal, or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm. 

That  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the  dinner-bell     Byron. 
The  death  of  the  nominal  leader  .  .  .   was  the 
tocsin  of  their  anarchy.  Disraeli. 

Tocussa  (to-kus'so),  n.  An  Abyssinian  corn- 
plant  or  millet,  Eleusine  Tocussa. 

Tod  (tod),  n.  [Icel.  toddi,  a  tod  or  ball  of 
wool;  Dan,  tot,  a  bunch  of  flax;  G.  zote, 
Prov.  G.  zode,  a  lock  of  wool.]  1.  A  bush, 
especially  of  ivy;  a  thick  mass  of  growing 
foliage. 

The  ivy  tod  is  heavy  with  snow.        Coleridgt. 

2.  An  old  weight  used  chiefly  in  buying 
wool.  It  is  equal  to  28  pounds,  or  2  stone; 


but  there  are  several  local  tods.— 3.  A  fox, 
from  his  bushy  tail.  'The  wolf,  the  tod,  the 
brock,  or  other  vermin.'  B.  Jonson.  [Old 
Kngli.-'h  and  Scotch.] 

Todt  (tod),  v.t.  To  yield  in  weight;  to  weigh; 
to  produce  a  tod,  Shak. 

Todas  (to'daz),  n,  pi.  A  small  race  of  men, 
inhabiting  the  upper  part  of  the  Neilgherry 
Mountains  in  Southern  India.  Under  the 
influence  of  polyandry  and  intemperance 
they  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Their  lan- 
guage is  Dravidian,  and  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case.  Called  also 
Tmhin-t(rii,  Tv.lars. 

To-day  (tu-da'),  »,  [A.  Sax.  td-dceg—to,  to, 
and  dteg,  day.]  The  present  day;  as,  to-day 
is  Monday;  also,  on  this  day,  adverbially; 
as,  he  leaves  to-day.  Seldom  or  never  with 
preposition  on  before  it.  Comp.  to-morrow. 


Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day. 

Toddalia  (tod-dali-a),  n.  [From  Kaka-Tod- 
dali.the  Malabar  name  of  one  of  the  species.  ] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Rutaceae.  The 
species,  which  are  few  in  number,  consist 
of  moderate-si2ed  shrubs,  with  alternate 
trifoliate  leaves  full  of  pellucid  dots;  the 
flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or 
panicles.  They  inhabit  the  hot  parts  of 
India,  the  Mauritius,  and  Brazil.  The  bark 
and  root  of  T.  aculeata,  which  is  widely  dis- 
persed through  tropical  Asia,  are  used  as  a 
cure  for  the  remittent  fever  of  jungly  situa- 
tions. Many  of  the  allied  species  are  pos- 
sessed of  bitter  and  aromatic  properties. 

Toddle  (tod'l),  v.i  pret.  &  pp.  toddled;  ppr. 
toddling.  [A  freq.  akin  to  totter;  comp.  G. 
zotteln,  to  toddle,  to  stagger.]  To  saunter 
about  feebly;  to  walk  with  short  steps  in  a 
tottering  way,  as  a  child  or  an  old  man. 

I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a  cottage  in  your 
park,  toddlf  about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken 
care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  Johnson  {in  Borwtlts  Life). 

Toddle  (tod'l),  n.  A  little  toddling  walk. 
'Her  daily  little  toddle  through  the  town.' 
Trollope.  [Colloq.] 

Toddler  (tod'l-er),  n.  One  who  toddles;  an 
infant  or  young  child;  as,  the  little  toddler 

Toddy  (tod'i),  n.  [Hind.]  1.  A  name  given 
to  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded 
spathes  of  many  palms,  such  as  cocoa-nut, 
taliput-palm,  Raphia  vinifera,  and  Mauri- 
tia  vinifera.  When  newly  drawn  the  juice 
is  sweet  and  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  operat- 
ing in  general  as  a  laxative.  It  is  much  in 
demand  as  a  beverage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages  in  India,  especially  where 
European  troops  are  stationed.  When  it  has 
undergone  fermentation  it  is  highly  intoxi- 
cating. The  fermented  juice  distilled  with 
some  other  ingredients  forms  the  spirituous 
liquor  called  arrack,  or  rack.  Called  also 
Palm-wine.  —  2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and 
water  sweetened;  as,  whisky  toddy,  rum 
toddy,  &c.  Toddy  differs  from  grog  in  hav- 
ing a  less  proportion  of  spirit,  and  in  being 
sweetened,  and  while  grog  is  made  with 
cold  water,  toddy  is  always  made  with  boil- 
ing water. 

Toddy-bird  (tod'i-berd),  n.  The  Baya  spar- 
row (Artamus  fuscus),  a  bird  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  which  feeds  on  the  flies  and  insects 
that  hover  near  to  the  luscious  juice  of  the 
palm-trees. 

Todldse  (to'di-de),  n.  pi.  The  todies,  a  family 
of  insectivorous  passerine  birds,  indigenous 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  America.  They 
are  allied  to  the  kingfishers.  They  are  short- 
winged,  and  perch  patiently  on  trees  till  an 
insect  comes  within  their  range.  They  bur- 
row in  the  earth  to  breed. 

To-dp  (to-do'),  n.  Ado;  bustle;  hurry;  com- 
motion. [Colloq.] 

The  next  day,  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  a  great  to-do  with  an  attesting  ostler, 
who,  being,  inebriated,  declined  swearing  anything 
but  profane  oaths.  DicJirns. 

Tod's-tall(todz'tal),  n.  [Sc.  tod,  a  fox.]  Vari- 
ous species  of  Lycopodium  or  club-moss. 
[Scotch.] 

Todus  (to'dus),  n.  A  genus  of  birds.  See 
TODY. 

Tody  (to'di),  n.  [Probably  from  some  Indian 
name.]  The  birds  of  the  genus  Todus, 
family  Todida;.  They  are  birds  of  gaudy 
plumage,  and  they  feed  on  insects,  worms, 
small  reptiles,  &c.  The  most  elegant  species 
is  the  T.  regius  (royal  or  king  tody),  a  na- 
tive of  Cayenne  and  Brazil.  The  green  tody 
(2*.  viridis)  is  also  a  pretty  bird,  about  the 
size  of  a  wren.  It  is  very  common  in  Ja- 
maica. 


Toe  (to).  H.  [A.  Sax.  td,  Icel.  td,  Sw.  to,  Ban. 
taa,  D.  toon,  G.  zehe,  the  toe.  The  root  is 
doubtful.]  1.  One  of  the  small  members 
which  form  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  cor- 
responding to  a  finger  on  the  hand.  The  toes 
in  their  form  and  structure  resemble  the 
fingers,  but  are  shorter.— 2.  The  fore  part  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  and  of  other  hoofed  ani- 
mals.—3.  The  member  of  an  animal's  foot 
corresponding  to  the  toe  in  man.— 4.  A  pro- 
jection from  the  foot-piece  of  an  object  to 
give  it  a  broader  hearing  and  greater  sta- 
bility.—5.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection  on  a 
lock-bolt.— C.  In  mach.  (a)  the  lower  end  of 
a  vertical  shaft,  as  a  mill-spindle,  which 
rests  in  a  step.  (6)  An  arm  on  the  valve- 
lifting  rod  of  a  steam-engine.  A  cam  strikes 
the  toe  and  operates  the  valve.  Such  toes 
are  known  respectively  as  steam-toes  and 
exhaust-toes.  JS.  H.  Knight. 

Toe  (to).ivf.  pret.  &  pp.  toed;  ppr.  toeing.  To 
touch  or  reach  with  the  toes. — To  toe  the 
scratch,  to  stand  exactly  at  the  scratch 
marking  the  starting-point  of  a  foot-race, 
or  the  place  where  pugilists  meet  in  the  ring; 
hence,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  any  com- 
petition, encounter,  or  trial. 

Toed  (tod),  a.  Having  or  supplied  with  toes: 
often  used  in  composition;  as,  narrow-toed; 
thick-toed;  slender-Joed 

They  all  bowed  their  snaky  heads  down  to  their 
very  feet  which  were  toed  with  scorpions.  Hawell. 

To-fall  (tb'fal),  n.     1.  Decline;  setting;  end. 

For  him  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 

The  babes  shall  linger  at  the  unclosing  gate. 

Co-u-per. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall  of 
a  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in 
a  single  slope  with  the  top  resting  against 
the  wall  of  the  principal  building. 

Tofana  (to-fa'na).     See  under  AQUA. 

Toffy,  Toffee  (tof  i),  n.  A  kind  of  tablet 
sweatmeat,  composed  of  boiled  sugar  with 
a  proportion  of  butter. 

Tofieldia  (to-fel'di-a),  n.  [AfteraMr.ZVyfeW, 
a  patron  of  botanists.]  A  small  genus  of 
plants,  uat.  order  Melanthacese.  T.  pa- 
lustris  (Scottish  asphodel),  the  only  British 
species,  is  a  small  perennial  herb,  with 
tufted  grasslike  leaves  and  greenish  flowers 
growing  in  a  dense  spike.  It  grows  in  wet 
spongy  bogs  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland. 

Toforet  (to-for/),  adv.  [To  and/ore;  A  Sax. 
ttiforan.]  Before;  formerly. 

O  that  thou  wert  as  thou  to-fore  hast  been.   Shak. 

Toforet  (to-forO,  prep.    Before. 

So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 
the  bacon  to/ore  him  that  hath  won  it.  Spectator. 

Toforen.t  adv.  or  prep.    Before.    Chaucer. 

Toft  (toft),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word :  IceL 
toft,  tuft,  topt,  tomt,  a  green  tuft  or  knoll, 
a  toft,  a  piece  of  ground,  a  homestead,  an 
inclosed  piece  of  ground ;  Dan.  toft,  an  in- 
closed field  near  a  house ;  Dan.  tomt,  Sw. 
tompt,  topt,  the  site  of  a  house.  The  same 
word  as  tuft]  1.  A  grove  of  trees.  [Pro- 
vincial.]—2.  In  law,  a  messuage,  or  rather 
a  place  where  a  messuage  has  stood,  but  is 
decayed;  a  house  and  homestead. 

A  house  with  its  stables  and  farm  buildings,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was  called  a  court, 
or  as  we  nnd  in  our  law  books  a  curtilage :;  the  loft 
or  homestead  of  a  more  genuine  English  dialect. 

Toftman  (toff- 
ni  an),  n.  The 
owner  or  pos- 
sessor of  a  toft. 

Toga  (to'ga),  n. 
[L.,  from  tego, 
to  cover.]  The 
name  given  to 
the  principal 
outer  garment 
worn  by  the 
Romans.  It  was 
a  loose  flowing 
garment  made 
of  wool,  and 
sometimes  of 
silk,  the  usual 
colour  being 
white.  It  cov- 
ered the  whole 
body  with  the 
exception  of 
the  right  arm, 
Roman  Senator  wearing  the  Toga,  and  the  right  of 

wearing  it  was 

the  exclusive  privilege  of  every  Roman 
citizen.  The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown, 
was  assumed  by  Roman  youths  when  they 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  toga 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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prcetexta,  which  h:id  a  deep  purple  border, 
was  wni'ii  by  the  children  of  the  nobles,  by 
-ills  until  they  were  married,  and  by  boys 
until  they  were  fourteen,  when  they  assumed 
the  to-u  virilis.  It  was  also  the  ottirial  rube 
of  the  higher  magistrates  of  the  city.  The 
toga  j<i'.'!<t,  or  ornam&ntad  toga,  was  worn 
1»\  hi^h  otlinT$  <>n  special  m-casiuns.  such 
as  the  celebration  of  a  triumph,  1'ersons 
accused  'if  any  crime  allowed  their  togas  to 
.me  soiled  (t»<j>t  *"r</i</<tt(i)  as  a  si-n  of 
dejection.  < 'andidates  for  public  offices 
whitened  their  togas  artificially  with  chalk; 
while  mourners  wore  a  tot/a  pulla  of  natu- 
rally black  wool. 

Togated  (t(V^rit-ed).rt.  [L.  fn<mttis,  clad  with 
atouu.  Downed;  from  to<ja,  a  gown.]  Dressed 
in  a  toga  or  gown;  gowned.  'The  Univer- 
sity, the  mother  of  togated  peace.'  Wood. 
•  Tin-  effigies  of  a  man  togated.'  Ash  mole. 

Togo  ( toj ),  n.  A  toga  or  gown.  This  is  a 
reading  suggested  in  some  modern  editions 
of  BhaEgpere  in  the  following  passage. 

Why  in  this  woolrish  toge  should  I  stay  here 

To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick.?  &c.         Coriolanns,  ii.  3. 

In  the  first  folio  the  reading  is  tongue;  later 
folios  have  gown. 

Toged  (t6j'ed),a.  Togated:  another  debated 
Shaksperiau  reading. 

The  bookish  theorick, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  mere  prattle  without  practice. 
Othello,  \.  i. 

The  first  quarto  has  the  above  reading ;  the 
rest  of  the  later  editions  have  tongued. 
Together  (to-geTH'er),  adv.    [O.E.  togeder, 
to  gidere,  to  gadere,  A.  Sax.  togcedere — to, 
to,  gador,  geador,  at  once.    See  GATHER.] 

1.  In  company;  unitedly;  in  concert     'The 
wars  they  made  together  upon  France.'  Addi- 
son. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field.        Pope. 

2.  In  the  same  place. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together.  Shalt. 

3.  In  the  same  time ;  so  as  to  be  contem- 
poraneous. 

While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
the  worst  poet.  Dryden. 

4.  The  one  with  the  other;  with  each  other; 
each  other;  mutually.     '  Their  breaths  em- 
braced together.'    Shak.     'Let's  consult  to- 
gether.'   Shak.— 5.  Into  junction  or  a  state 
of  union;  as,  to  sew,  knit,  pin,  or  fasten  two 
things  together. 

What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder.  Mat.  xix.  6. 

<J.  Without  intermission;  on  end. 

I'll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,  dinners  and 
suppers  and  sleeping  hours  excepted.  Shak, 

—Together  with,  in  union  with;  in  company 
or  mixture  with. 

Take  the  bad  together  7vith  the  good.     Dryden. 

Toggel  (tog'gl),  n.     Same  as  Toggle. 
Toggery  (tog'er-i),  n.    [Perhaps  humorously 
formed  from  L.  toga.]    Clothes;  garments. 
{Slang.  ] 

Had  a  gay  cavalier  thought  fit  to  appear 

In  any  such  toggery — then  'twas  termed  gear — 

He'd  have  met  with  a  highly  significant  sneer. 

Toggle  (tog'gl),  n.  [ Perhaps  connected 
with  tag  or  tug.]  1,  Naut.  a  pin  placed 
through  the  bight  or  eye  of  a  rope.block-strap, 
or  bolt,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  or  to  put  the 
bight  or  eye  of  another  rope  upon,  and  thus 
secure  them  both  together;  or  passed  through 
alink  of  a  chain  which  is  itself  passed  through 
a  link  of  the  same  or  a  different  chain. — 
2.  Two  rods  or  plates  hinged  together  by  a 
toggle-joint.— 3.  A  button. 

Toggle-bolt  (tog'gl-bolt),  n.    See  TOGGLE. 

Toggle-joint  (tog'gl-joint),  n.     A  joint 


Toggle-press,    a.  Toggle-joint. 

formed  by  two  pieces  articulating  endwise, 
in  the  manner  of  the  human  knee,  or  by 


two  plates  hinged  edgewise;  a  knee-joint; 
an  elbow-joint.  Great  endwise  pressure  is 
produced  by  this  arrangement  when  any 
force  is  applied  so  as  to  bring  the  jointed 
pieces  into  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  a  feature 
in  many  printing  and  other  presses.  See 
TOOGLfl-PBBBS. 

Toggle-press  (tog'gl-pres).  n.  A  kind  of 
press,  as  for  printing,  comprt^sin-  coitnn. 
ttc.,  in  which  the  action  of  parts  forming  a 
toggle-joint  is  au  important  feature.  In  the 
press  shown  under  preceding  article  the 
platen  is  raised  against  the  fixed  head,  and 
the  impression  made  by  means  of  two  pairs 
of  toggle-jointed  leaves  operated  by  a  screw 
and  wheel.  This  press  is  used  for  making 
electrotype  moulds  from  forms  of  type.  The 
Stanhope  printing-press  is  another  variety 
of  toggle-press.  Such  presses,  when  used 
for  cotton  or  hay,  require  to  be  large  and 
powerful. 

Togs  (togz),  n.  pi.  Clothes;  toggery.  [Slang.] 

Look  at  his  toga  superfine  cloth  and  the  heavy 
swell  cut.  Dickens. 

To-hewe,t  v.t.  [Prefix  to,  intens.,  and  hew.] 
To  hew  asunder  or  in  pieces.  Chaucer. 

Toll  (toil),  v.i.  [Perhaps  a  modified  form  of 
A.Sax.  tilian,  teolian,  to  toil,  to  till,  to  labour, 
to  endeavour,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  vowel;  more  probably 
directly  from  O.  D.  teulen,  tuylen  (prou. 
nearly  toi'leu),  to  labour,  tuylt  agriculture, 
labour,  toil;  O.  Fris.  teula,  to  labour,  teule, 
labour.  See  TILL.}  To  exert  strength  with 
pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  particu- 
larly of  the  body,  with  efforts  of  some  con- 
tinuance or  duration;  to  labour;  to  work. 

Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night  and  have  taken 
nothing.  Luke  v.  5. 

The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 
Is  from  the  books  of  honour  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd.     Shak. 

Toil  (toil),  v.t.  l.t  To  labour;  to  work. 
'  Places  well  toiled  and  husbanded.'  Hol- 
land. Sometimes  with  out.  '  Toil'd  out  my 
uncouth  passage.'  Milton.  —  2  t  To  weary 
or  exhaust  by  toil  ;  to  overlabour  :  some- 
times with  out  used  emphatically  or  inten- 
sively. 

He,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy.  Shak. 

The  army  was  toil'd  out  with  cruell  tempests. 

Holland. 

Toil  (toil),  n.  Labour  with  pain  and  fatigue; 
labour  that  oppresses  the  body  or  mind. 

Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas, 

Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please. 

Spenser. 

Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace. 
Sir  IP.  Scoff. 

Toil  (toil),  n.  [Fr.  toiles,  nets,  an  inclosure 
to  entangle  wild  beasts,  toile,  linen,  cloth, 
from  L.  tela,  a  web,  contr.  from  texela,  from 
texo,  to  weave.]  A  net  or  snare;  any  thread, 
web,  or  string  spread  for  taking  prey. 

As  she  would  catch  another  Anthony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.  Shak. 

A  fly  falls  into  the  toils  of  a  spider. 

SirR.  L  Estrange. 

Toiler  (toil'er),  n.  One  who  toils,  or  labours 
with  pain. 


I  will  not  pray  for  those  goodes,  in  getting  and 
heaping  together  whereof  the  toylers  of  the  worlde 
thinke  themselfes  fortunate.  Udall. 

Toilet  (toi'let),  n.  [Fr.  toilette,  from  toile, 
cloth,  L.  (eio.aweb.  See  TOIL,  a  net.]  1.  A 
covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  or  tapestry, 
spread  over  a  table  in  a  chamber  or  dressing- 
room.  Hence—  2.  A  dressing-table. 

An  untouched  Bible  graced  her  toilet.     Prior. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing;  also,  the 
mode  of  dressing;  style  or  fashion  of  dress; 
that  which  is  arranged  in  dressing;  attire; 
dress;  as,  her  toilet  is  perfect.  'And  the 
long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease.'  Pope.  'The 
sad  labour  of  the  toilet.'  Byron.  —  4.  A  bag 
or  case  for  night-clothes.  —  To  make  one's 
toilet,  to  dress;  to  adjust  one's  dress  with 
care. 

Toilet-cover  (toilet-kuv-er),  n.  Same  as 
Toilet,  1. 

Toilet-glass  (toi'let-glas),  n.  A  looking- 
glass  for  the  toilet-table. 

Toilet-quilt  (toi'let-kwilt),  n.  Same  as 
Toilet,  1. 

Toilet-service,  Toilet-set  (toi'let-ser-vis, 
toi'let-set),  n.  The  collective  earthenware 
and  glass  utensils  necessary  in  a  dressing- 
room. 

Toilet-table  (toHet-ta-bl),  n.  A  dressing- 
table. 

Toilette  (toi-lef),  n.    1.  Same  as  Toilet,  3. 

But  happy  days  and  tranquil  nights  soon  restored 


the  health  which  the  queen's  toilette  and  Madame 
Schwellenberg's  card-table  had  iniiJ.iuvd. 

Macaitlay. 

2.  A  dressing-room. 
Toilful  (toil'ful),  a.     Full  of  toil;  involving 

toil;  laborious. 

Now  the  loud  tempest  of  the  toilful  day 
Subsides  into  a  calm.  Smollett. 

The  fruitful  lawns  confess  his  toilful  care.   Mickle. 

Toilinette  (toi-li-nef),  n.    [A  dim.  from  Fr. 

toile,  cloth.]    A  cloth,  the  weft  of  which  is 

of  woollen  yarn  and  the  warp  of  cotton  and 

silk,  used  for  vests. 
Toilsome  (toil 'sum),  a.    Attended  with  toil; 

necessitating  or  demanding  toil;  laborious; 

wearisome;   as,  toilsome  work;  a  toilsome 

task. 

What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks? 
Milton. 

Toilsomely  (toil'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  toilsome 
manner. 

Their  life  must  be  toilsomely  spent  in  hewing  wood 
and  drawing  water.  Bf.  Hall. 

Toilsomeness  (toil'sum-nes),  n.  Character 
of  being  toilsome;  laboriousness ;  weari- 
someness. 

The  tailsomeness  of  the  work  and  the  slowness  of 
the  success  ought  not  to  deter  us  in  the  least. 

Abp.  Seeker. 

Toil-worn  (toil'wOrn),  a.  Worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted with  toil.  '  A  toil-worn  but  un- 
wearied champion.'  Carlyle. 
Toise  (toiz),  n.  [Fr.]  An  old  measure  of 
length  in  France,  containing  six  French  feet, 
or  V949  metres,  equivalent  to  rj'Sys  English 
feet. 

Toisech,  Toshach  (toi'sech,  tosh'ach),  n. 
[Gael.]  Lit.  captain  or  leader;  specifically, 
in  the  early  history  of  Scotland,  an  officer 
or  dignitary  immediately  under  the  nior- 
maer.  His  name  appears  along  with  that 
of  the  mormaer,  in  the  Book  of  Deir,  in 
grants  of  lands  to  the  church  as  having 
some  interest  in  the  lands  granted.  The 
office  was  hereditary  and  attached  to  a 
cadet  of  the  family  of  the  mormaer. 
Toison  ( toi'son ),  n.  [  Fr. ,  from  L.  tanrio, 
tonsiania,  a  shearing,  from  tondeo,  to  clip 
or  shear.]  The  fieece  of  a  sheep. — Toison 
d'or,  (a)  in  her.  the  term 
for  a  golden  fleece  or  the 
Holy  Lamb.  (6)  An  order 
of  knighthood  instituted 
in  1429  by  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  originally  com- 
posed of  twenty  -  four 
knights,  the  prince  being 
chief  of  the  order,  whose 
object  was  to  defend  the 
faith  and  the  church. 
The  order  now  belongs 
both  to  Austria  and  to  Spain.  The  knights 
carry  appended  to  their  collars  the  figure  of 
a  sheep  or  fleece  in  gold.  The  chain  con- 
sists of  alternate  flint  stones  (blue),  emitting 
fire,  and  steels,  or  instead  a  red  ribbon  is 
used.  There  are  also  a  special  cap  and 
rich  robes  belonging  to  the  order.  The 
motto  is  Pretium  laborum  non  vile. 
Tokay  (to-ka'),  n.  A  rich,  highly-prized 
wine  produced  at  Tokay  in  Upper  Hungary, 
made  of  white  grapes.  It  is  distinguished 
from  other  wines  by  its  aromatic  taste.  It 
is  not  good  till  it  is  about  three  years  old, 
and  it  continues  to  improve  as  long  as  it  is 
kept.  This  wine  is  produced  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  vineyards  on  the  side  of  a  low 
chain  of  hills,  never  more  than  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  named  the  Heg- 
yalya.  Inferior  Hungarian  wines  are  often 
sold  under  this  name,  and  imitation  tokays, 
manufactured  in  France  and  Germany,  are 
extensively  sent  into  the  market. 
Token  (to'kn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tdcen,  tdcn,  a 
token ;  Icel.  tdkn,  teikn,  Goth,  taikng,  D. 
teeken,  G.  zeichen  —  a,  sign,  a  token;  akin 
to  teach,  and  from  same  root  as  Gr.  deik- 
nymi,  to  show;  L.  doceo,  to  teach.]  1.  Some- 
thing intended  or  supposed  to  represent  or 
indicate  another  thing  or  an  event;  a  sign; 
as,  the  rainbow  is  a  token  of  God's  covenant 
established  with  JVoah. 

And  he  sorowynge  withynne  in  spirit  seyde,  What 
sekith  this  generacioun  a  tokened  Ivickliffe. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble 
When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us.        Shak. 

2.  A  mark;  indication;  symptom;  specifi- 
cally, in  pestilential  diseases,  a  livid  spot 
upon  the  body,  indicating  or  supposed  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  death.  '  Like  the 
fearful  tokens  of  the  plague.'  Beau.  &  fl. 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude  you  may  as  infal- 
libly conclude  mat  there  is  a  growing  stock  of  ill- 


Toison  d'or. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,/ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY.. 
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nature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may  know  that  man  to 
have  the  plague  upon  whom'you  see  the  tokens. 

South . 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship;  something  by 
which  the  friendship  of  another  person  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind;  a  keepsake;  a  souvenir;  a 
love-token. 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.       Shak. 

4.  Something  that  serves  by  way  of  pledge 
of  authenticity,   good    faith,  or  the  like. 
'  Send  thy  token  of  reprieve.'    Shak. 

Throw  thy  glove 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else.  Shak, 

5.t  A  signal. 

He  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghtes,  whereby  they 
knowynge  his  mynde  fell  upon  hyni  and  slew  hym. 
Fabyan, 

6.  A  piece  of  money  current  by  sufferance, 
and  not  coined  by  authority.  In  England 
tokens  first  came  into  use  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  owing  to  the  want  of  author- 
ized coins  of  lower  value  than  a  penny. 
Stamped  tokens  of  lead,  tin,  and  even  leather 
were  issued  by  vintners,  grocers,  and  other 
tradesmen  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
were  extensively  circulated,  being  readily 
exchanged  for  authorized  money  at  the 
shops  where  they  were  issued.  Tokens  were 
at  one  time  struck  by  the  corporations  of 
Bristol,  Oxford,  and  Worcester.  A  currency 
of  this  kind  (mostly  of  copper)  was  much  used 
during  the  close  of  last  century ;  and  pre- 
vious to  1817,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
government  silver  money,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land issued  silver  pieces  called  bank  tokens 
of  the  values  of  5s.,  3s.,  and  Is.  6d.  On  the 
revision  of  the  coinage  at  that  date  tokens 
were  abolished. — 7.  In  printing,  ten  quires 
of  paper;  an  extra  quire  is  usually  added  to 
every  other  token  when  counted  out  for 
the  press.  The  term  is  now  practically  ob- 
solete.— 8.  A  voucher,  tally,  or  ticket  given 
to  duly  qualified  members  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Scotland  some  days  previous 
to  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  given  back  by  the  com- 
municant when  he  takes  his  place  at  the 
table.  These  tokens  are  usually  of  lead  or 
tin,  and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
parish  or  church  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  now  being  gradually  superseded 
by  cards.—  By  token,  by  this  token,  by  the 
same  token,  phrases  introducing  a  corrobor- 
ative circumstance,  almost  equivalent  to— 
this  in  testimony ;  and  this  will  support 
what  I  say;  in  proof  of  which.  [Colloq.] 

*  Why,  you  remember  Cumnor  Place,  the  old  man- 
sion-house beside  the  churchyard?'  'By  the  same 
token,  I  robbed  the  orchard  three  times.' 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

He  was  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic  (by  this  token  : 
many  an  argument  have  I  had  with  him  on  religion). 
Dickens. 

All  this  Jem  swore  he  had  seen,  more  by  token  that 
it  was  the  very  day  he  had  been  mole-catching  on 
Squire  Cass's  land.  George  Eliot. 

Token!  (to'kn),  v.t.  i.  To  make  known;  to 
testify. 

And  on  your  finger  in  the  night  I'll  put 

Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 

May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.        Shak. 

2.  To  give  a  token  to;  to  mark  with  tokens 
or  spots. 

How  appears  the  fight! 
On  our  side  like  the  token' d  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.  Shak. 

Tol  (tol),  v.t.    In  law,  to  take  away;  to  toll. 

Tola  (to'Ia),  71.  In  India,  a  weight  for  gold 
and  silver,  equal  to  about  180  grains  troy, 
but  different  in  different  places. 

Tolbooth  (tol'bdTH).    See  TOLLBOOTH. 

Told  (told),  pret.  &  pp.  of  tell. 

Tole  t  (tol),  v.  t.  [Older  forms  tollen,  tullen, 
tillen;  comp.  D.  tillen,  to  raise,  to  lift.]  To 
draw  or  cause  to  follow  by  presenting  some- 
thing pleasing  or  desirable  to  view;  to  allure 
by  some  bait. 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted  at 
than  he  should,  tole  him  on  by  insensible  degrees, 
till  at  last  he  masters  the  difficulty.  Locke. 

Toledo  (to-le'do),  n.  A  sword-blade  of  the 
finest  temper,  so  named  from  Toledo  in 
Spain,  which,  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  was  famous  for  manufac- 
turing sword-blades  of  a  superior  temper. 

You  sold  me  a  rapier ;  you  told  me  it  was  a  toledo. 

B.  yonson. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty.   HucKbras. 

Tolerability  (tol'6r-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Tolerable- 
ness.  Fuller.  [Rare.  ] 

Tolerable  (tol'er-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  tolerable, 
from  L.  tolerabilis.  See  TOLERATE.]  1.  Cap- 
able of  being  borne  or  endured ;  support- 
able, either  physically  or  mentally.  'Cold 
and  heat  scarce  tolerable.'  Milton. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
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and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that 
city.  Mat.  x.  15. 

2..  Fit  to  be  tolerated;  sufferable.  'A  toler- 
able civility.'  Jer.  Taylor.—  3.  Moderately 
good  or  agreeable;  not  contemptible;  not 
very  excellent  or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can 
be  borne  or  received  without  positive  ap- 
proval or  disapproval ;  passable;  mediocre; 
middling;  as,  a  tolerable  entertainment;  a 
tolerable  administration. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  transla- 
tion. Drydcn. 

Tolerableness  (tol'er-a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  tolerable. 

Men  flatter  themselves,  and  cozen  their  consciences 
with  a  tolerablentss  of  usury,  when  moneys  be  put 
out  for  their  children's  stocks.  Rev.  T.  Adams. 

Tolerably  (tol'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  tolerable 
manner ;  as,  (a)  supportably ;  in  a  manner 
to  be  endured.  (&)  Moderately  well;  pass- 
ably; not  perfectly;  as,  a  constitution  toler- 
ably firm. 

The  person  to  whom  tliis  head  belonged  laughed 
frequently;  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted 
himself  tolerably  at  a  ball.  Addison, 

Tolerance  (tol'er-ans),  n.  [L.  tolerantia, 
from  tolero,  to  bear.  See  TOLERATE.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  tolerant ;  as,  (a)  the 
power  or  capacity  of  enduring;  the  act  of 
enduring;  as,  tolerance  of  heat  or  cold. 

Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  to  the  market- 
place shaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.  Bacon. 

(6)  A  disposition  to  be  patient  and  indulgent 
towards  those  whose  opinions  or  practices 
differ  from  one's  own,  provided  such  opin- 
ions are  sincerely  maintained,  and  such 
practices  spring  from  upright  motives;  free- 
dom from  bigotry  or  severity  in  judging  of 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  others.  'The 
Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance,' 
Bp.  Horsley.  —  2.  The  act  of  tolerating ; 
toleration. — 3.  In  med.  the  power  possessed 
by  diseased  persons  of  supporting  doses  of 
medicine  which  in  health  would  prove  in- 
jurious. 

Tolerant  (tol'er-ant),  a.  [L.  tolerans,  toler- 
antis.  See  TOLERATE.  ]  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  tolerate;  favouring  toleration;  for- 
bearing ;  enduring.  *  Tolerant  of  what  he 
half  disdained.'  Tennyson. 

The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  sensible  and 
candid  man.  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinions,  and 
tolerant  towards  those  of  others.  Afacaitlay, 

Tolerantly  (tol'er-ant-li),ady.  In  a  tolerant 
manner;  with  toleration. 

Tolerate (tol'er-at).  1U.  pret.  &pp.  tolerated; 
ppr.  tolerating.  [L.  tolero,  toleratum,  to 
bear,  to  support,  from  root  seen  in  tollo,  to 
lift  up,  tuli,  I  have  borne;  Skr.  tul,  to  bear; 
E.  to  thole.  See  THOLE.]  To  suffer  to  be 
or  to  be  done  without  prohibition  or  hin- 
derance;  to  allow  or  permit  negatively,  by 
not  preventing;  not  to  restrain;  to  treat  in 
a  spirit  of  patience  and  forbearance;  not  to 
judge  of  or  condemn  with  bigotry  and  se- 
verity; as,  to  tolerate  opinions  or  practices. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.     Locke. 

The  interested  and  active  zeal  of  religious  teachers 
can  be  dangerous  and  troublesome  only  where  there 
is  either  but  one  sect  tolerated'  in  the  society,  or  where 
the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  great  sects.  Adam  Smith. 

—Allow,  Permit,  Su/er,  Tolerate.  See  un- 
der ALLOW. 

Toleration  (tol-er-a'shon),  n.  [L.  toleratio, 
from  tolero.  See  TOLERATE.]  1.  The  act  of 
tolerating;  allowance  given  to  that  which  is 
not  wholly  approved.  *  Toleration  of  fortune 
of  every  sort.'  Sir  T.  Elijot.  'The  indul- 
gence and  toleration  granted  to  these  men.' 
South.  Specifically — 2.  The  recognition  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship;  also,  the  liberty  granted 
by  the  governing  power  of  a  state  to  every 
individual  to  hold  or  publicly  teach  and 
defend  his  religious  opinions,  and  to  wor- 
ship whom,  how,  and  when  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided that  he  does  not  thereby  violate  the 
rights  of  others  or  infringe  laws  designed 
for  the  protection  of  decency,  morality,  and 
good  order,  or  for  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ing power;  the  effective  recognition  by  the 
state  of  the  right  which  every  person  has  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  the  laws  and  of  all 
social  privileges  without  any  regard  to  dif- 
ference of  religion. 

Toleration  is  of  two  kinds;  the  allowing  to  dissent- 
ers the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their 
religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument  in  the  state,  which  is  a  partial  toler- 
ation; and  the  admitting  them  without  distinction  to 
all  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities  of  other  citizens, 
which  is  a  complete  toleration.  Paley. 

So  natural  to  mankind  is  intolerance  in  whatever 
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they  really  care  about,  that  in  the  minds  of  almost  all 
religious  persons,  even  in  the  most  tolerant  countries 
the  duty  of  toleration  is  admitted  with  tacit  re- 
serves.  One  person  will  bear  with  dissent  in  matters 
of  Church  government,  but  not  of  dogma;  another 
can  tolerate  anybody  short  of  a  Papist  or  a  Uni- 
tarian; another,  every  one  who  believes  in  revealed 
religion  ;  a  few  extend  their  charity  a  little  further, 
but  stop  at  the  belief  in  a  God  and  in  a  future  state. 
Wherever  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  is  still  genu- 
ine and  intense,  it  is  found  to  have  abated  little  of  its 
claim  to  be  obeyed.  y.  s.  Mill. 

3.  A  disposition  to  tolerate  or  not  to  judge 
or  deal  harshly  or  rigorously  in  cases  of 
differences  of  opinion,  conduct,  or  the  like; 
tolerance.  —  Act  of  Toleration,  the  name 
given  to  the  statute  1  Will,  and  Mary, 
xviii. ,  by  which  Protestant  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  England,  on  condition  of  tak- 
ing the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance 
and  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  were  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions under  which  they  had  formerly  lain 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
according  to  their  own  forms.  This  act  has 
been  frequently  amended  and  extended,  ami 
several  other  acts  in  the  direction  of  toler- 
ation have  been  subsequently  passed,  so 
that  now  dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Jews  alike  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution. 

Tolerator  (tol'er-at-er),  n.  One  who  toler- 
ates. Disraeli. 

Tolibantt  (tol'i-bant),  n.  [See  TURBAN.]  A 
turban.  'The  Turke  and  Persian  to  weare 
great  tolibants  of  ten,  ftfteene,  and  twentie 
elles  of  linnen  a  peece  upon  their  heads.' 
Puttenham. 

Toll  (tol),  n.  [A.  Sax.  toll,  Icel.  tollr,  Sw. 
lull,  Dan.  told,  D.  tol,  G.  zoll,  toll,  duty, 
custom;  said  to  be  from  L.L.  toloneum,  tol- 
netum,  toll,  teloneum,  a  custom-house,  from 
Gr.  telones,  a  farmer  of  the  tolls,  from  telos, 
that  which  is  paid  for  state  purposes,  a  tax, 
duty,  toll.  But  more  probably  from  stem 
of  tell,  to  count.]  A  tax  paid,  or  duty 
imposed,  for  some  liberty  or  privilege  or 
other  reasonable  consideration;  such  as  (a> 
the  payment  claimed  by  the  owners  of  a 
port  for  goods  landed  or  shipped  there; 
(b)  the  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a  mar- 
ket or  fair  for  goods  brought  to  be  sold 
there,  or  for  liberty  to  break  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  temporary  struc- 
tures; (c)  a  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  mil- 
ler as  compensation  for  grinding;  (d)  a  fixed 
charge  made  by  those  intrusted  with  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  streets,  bridges,  <frc., 
for  the  passage  of  persons,  goods,  and  cattle. 
— Toll  thorough,  the  toll  taken  by  a  town  for 
persons,  cattle,  or  goods  going  through  it, 
or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry  maintained  at  its 
cost. — Toll  traverse,  the  toll  taken  by  a  per- 
son for  beasts  or  goods  passing  across  his 
ground.  —  Toll  turne,  or  turn  toll,  a  toll 
paid  at  the  return  of  beasts  from  fair  or 
market  where  they  were  not  sold.  —  SYN. 
Tax,  custom,  duty,  impost. 

Tollt  (tol),  v.i.    1.  To  pay  toll  or  tallage. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  him; 
for  this  I'll  none  of  him.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  toll;  to  exact  or  levy  toll. 

No  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominion.  Shak. 

Toll  (tol),  v.t.  l.t  To  take  from,  as  a  part 
of  a  general  contribution  or  tax ;  to  exact, 
as  a  tribute. 

Like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets.  Shak. 

2.  [Comp.  L.  tollo,  to  lift  up,  to  take  away.] 
In  law,  to  take  away ;  to  vacate ;  to  annul. 
— To  toll  an  entry,  in  law,  to  deny  and  take 
away  the  right  of  entry.— 3.  t  To  draw.  See 
TOLE. 

Toll  (tol),  u.i.  [Probably  from  the  sound.] 
To  give  out  the  slowly  measured  sounds  of  a 
bell,  when  struck  at  uniform  intervals,  as 
at  funerals,  or  in  calling  assemblies,  or  to 
announce  the  death  of  a  person.  '  Now  sink 
in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell.'  Pope. 

Toll  (tol),  v.t.  l.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound 
with  strokes  slowly  and  uniformly  repeated, 
as  for  summoning  public  bodies  or  religious 
congregations  to  their  meetings,  for  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  a  person,  or  to  give 
solemnity  to  a  funeral. 

7W/ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  indicate  by  tolling  or  striking,  as  the 
hour. 

The  clocks  do  toll  the  third  hour.  Shak. 

3.  To  draw  attention  to  or  give  notice  of  by 
slowly  repeated  sounds  of  a  bell;  to  ring  for 
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or  on  account  of.  'A  sullen  hell,  remem- 
ber'd  tolling  a  departing  friend.'  Shak. 

One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  looked  with  human  eyes.  Tennyson. 

Toll  (tol),  11.  The  sounding  of  a  bell  with 
slow,  measured  strokes. 

Tollable  (tol'a-bl),  a.  Subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  toll;  as,  tollable  goods. 

Tollage  (tol'aj),  «.     Toll;  payment  of  toll. 

Toll-bar  (tol 'bar),  n.  Originally  a  bur  or 
beam,  but  now  usually  a  gate  thrown  across 
a  mad  or  other  passage  at  a  toll-house,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  persons,  vehicles, 
cattle,  and  the  like,  passing  without  pay- 
ment of  toll. 

Tollbooth,  Tolbooth  (tol^oin),  n.  [Toll, 
duty,  custom,  and  booth.]  l.t  A  place  where 
duties  or  tolls  are  collected. 

Those  other  disciples  were  from  the  fishing-boat; 
this  from  the  toll-booth.  Jif.  Hall. 

In  above  extract  toll-booth  =  'receipt  of 
custom.1  Mat.  ix.  9.]  — 2.  The  old  Scotch 
word  for  a  burgh  jail,  so  called  because  that 
was  the  name  originally  given  to  a  tempo- 
rary hut  of  boards  erected  in  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, in  which  the  customs  or  duties  were 
collected,  and  where  such  as  did  not  pay,  or 
were  chargeable  with  some  breach  of  the 
law  in  buying  or  selling,  were  confined  till 
reparation  was  made ;  hence,  any  prison. 
The  town  prison  of  Cambridge  was  formerly 
known  under  the  same  name. 

The  Maior  refused  to  give  them  the  keys  of  the 
Tall-booth  or  town-prison.  Fulltr. 

Tollbooth  (toFboTH),  e.t.    To  imprison  in 

a  tolluooth.     Bp.  Corbet. 
Toll-bridge  (tol'brij),  n.    A  bridge  where 

toll  is  paid  for  passing  over  it. 
Toll -corn  (tol'korn),  n.    Corn  taken  at  a 

mill  in  payment  for  grinding. 
Toll-dish  (tol'dish),  n.   A  dish  for  measuring 

toll  in  mills.    '  Miller,  beware  thy  toll-dwh  ! ' 

(humorously  for  head).    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Tollen,t  u.i.    To  take  toll  or  payment;  to 

exact  one's  due;  to  toll.     Chaucer. 
Toller  (tol'er),  n.    One  who  collects  taxes;  a 

toll-gatherer. 

Toller  (tol'er),  n.    One  who  tolls  a  bell. 
Toll-gate  (tol'gat),  n.    A  gate  where  toll  is 

taken;  a  toll-bar. 
Toll -gatherer  (tol'ga-THer-er),  n.     The 

man  who  takes  toll. 

Toll  gatherers  are  every  day  ready  to  search  and 

exact  a  customary  tribute.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Toll-hop  t  (tolliop),  n.  A  dish  to  take  toll 
in. 

Toll-house  (tollious),  n.  A  house  placed  by 
a  road  near  a  toll-gate,  at  the  end  of  a  toll- 
bridge,  or  the  like,  where  the  man  who  takes 
the  toll  is  stationed. 

Toll-man  (tol'man),  n.  A  toll-gatherer;  the 
keeper  of  a  toll-bar. 

Toll-thorough  (tol'thur-6),  n.  See  under 
TOLL. 

Toll-traverse  (tol'tra-vers),  n.  See  under 
TOLL. 

Tolinou  (tol'men),  n.    Same  as  Dolmen. 

Tolsester  t  (tol'ses-ter),  n.  A  duty  paid  by 
tenants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord  for  liberty 
to  brew  and  sell  ale. 

Tolseyt  (tol'se),  n.  A  tollbooth;  also,  a 
place  where  merchants  usually  assembled 
and  commercial  courts  were  held. 

The  mayor  and  justices,  or  some  of  them,  usually 
met  at  their  tolsey  (a  court-house  by  their  exchequer), 
about  noon,  which  was  the  meeting  of  the  merchants. 
as  at  the  Exchange  of  London.  Roger  North. 

Tolt  (tolt),  n.  [L.L.  tolta,  from  L.  tollo, 
to  take  away.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  writ 
whereby  a  cause  depending  in  a  court-baron 
was  removed  into  a  county  court. 

Toltec  (tol'tek),  n.  A  member  of  a  race  of 
Mexico  who,  according  to  tradition,  coming 
from  the  North,  ruled  the  country  from  the 
seventh  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  power 
passed  from  them  to  the  Aztecs.  The  re- 
mains of  Mexican  architecture,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  them,  and  which  consist 
principally  of  monuments  of  colossal  pro- 
portions, temples,  and  cities,  would  seem 
to  show  them  to  have  been  a  people  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  metals,  the  arts  of  weaving,  pot- 
tery, and  hieroglyphic  writing.  Their  reli- 
gion is  said  to  have  been  mild,  and  laws  just. 
Their  civilization  was  overlaid  by  that  of 
the  Aztecs,  who  ingrafted  on  it  many  bloody 
religious  rites  and  childish  social  practices. 

Tolu  (to'lu),  n.  A  resin,  or  oleo-resin,  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  of  South  America,  the  ilyro- 
spennum  (Afyroxyloti)  toluiferum  or  perit- 


ifrnun.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  in  New  Grunaihi 
Called  also  Tolu-balsam  and  Balsam  tif 


Tolu-tree  (Myrospe. 


toliiiferum). 


Tolu.  It  comes  to  this  country  chiefly  by 
way  of  New  York  or  Jamaica,  and  is  im- 
ported in  tin  canisters,  earthen  jars,  or 
small  calabashes.  See  under  BALSAM.MYRO- 
SPERMCM,  and  MYROXYLON. 

Toluene,  Toluol  (tol'u-en,  tol'u-ol),  n. 
(CyH..)  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  Tolu-balsam  and  many 
other  resinous  bodies  by  the  action  of  pot- 
ash on  benzylic  alcohol,  and  by  heating 
toluic  acid  with  lime.  It  forms  a  mobile 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0'883  at  32°  Fahr.,  and  boils 
at  230°.  It  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in 
alcohol,  «ther,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
and  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  many 
resins. 

Toluic  (tol-u'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced from  Tolu-balsam. — Toluic  acid,  an 
aromatic,  monobasic  acid  (C8  He  O2),  a  homo- 
logue  of  benzoic  acid,  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cymene,  and  of  sodium  and 
carbonic  acid  on  toluene.  In  a  pure  state  it 
is  colourless  and  tasteless ;  it  fuses  at  347° 
Fahr. ,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  sub- 
limes without  decomposition,  forming  fine 
needles.  When  heated  with  lime  it  isdecom- 
posed  into  toluene  and  carbonic  acid. 

ToluoL    See  TOLUENE. 

Tolutationt  (tol-u-ta'shon),  n.  [From  L.L. 
stem  tolut-,  seen  in  tolutim,  a  trot,  tolu- 
taris,  trotting,  from  root  of  tollo,  to  lift  up.] 
A  pacing  or  ambling. 

They  move  '  per  latera,'  that  is,  two  legs  of  one 
side  together,  which  is  tolutation  or  ambling. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tolu-tree  (to-lo'tre),  n.  A  large,  hand- 
some tree,  which  yields  the  balsam  of  Tolu. 
(See  TOLU.)  The  wood  is  red  in  the  centre, 
with  the  odour  of  balsam  or  of  rose.  The 
fruit  is  a  one-celled  oblique-winged  legume. 

Tom  (torn),  n.  1.  A  popular  contraction  of 
the  common  Christian  name  Thomas ,  used, 
like  the  name  Jack,  either,  (a)  to  denote  the 
male  of  an  animal;  as.  Tom-cat  (with  which 
maybe  compared  jact-ass,  Billy-goat,  t&c.), 
or  (b)  as  a  name  used  generically,  implying 
some  degree  of  slight  or  contempt;  as,  a 
Tom-fool,  a  Tom-noddy,  To?«-a-Bedlam, 
Ac.  —2.  t  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek.— 3.  A 
male  cat;  a  tom-cat.  [Colloq.  ] 

Tomahawk  (tom'a-hak),  n.  [From  Virginian 


Tomahawks  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Indian  tamahoac,  tamohake,  given  in  the  vo- 
cabulary to  Strachey's  Ilistorie  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia  as  meaning  a  hatchet.  Other 


kindred  forms  are  tamoihecan,  tomchaij/'n. 
tumnahegan.]  1.  An  Indian  hatchet,  used 
in  the  chase  and  in  war,  not  only  in  close 
fiKlitinj;,  but  by  being  thrown  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  so  dexterously  often,  that 
the  sharp  edge  first  strikes  the  object  aimed 
at.  The  native  tomahawks  have  heads  of 
stone  attached  by  thongs,  &c. ,  to  the  end  (if 
the  shaft,  but  steel  heads  are  now  largely 
supplied  by  American  and  European  traders. 
These  hatchets  have  frequently  the  ham- 
mer-head hollowed  out  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  a  smoking-pipe,  the  mouth-piece  being  in 
the  end  of  the  shaft. 

It  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  burying  the  tomahaiuk  when  they 
made  peace;  when  they  went  to  war  they  dug  it  u]i 
again.  Hence  the  phrases, '  to  bury  the  ttmaMgtfH,1 
and  'to  dig  up  the  tomahawk,'  are  sometimes  used 
by  political  speakers  and  writers  with  reference  to  the 
helling  up  of  past  disputes  or  the  breaking  out  of  new 
ones.  BartMt. 

2.  Naut.  a  pole-axe  (which  see). 

Tomahawk  (tom'a-hak),  c.  (.  To  strike,  cut, 
or  kill  with  a  tomahawk. 

Tomalley,  Tomalline  ( to  -  mal '  li,  to  -  mal'  - 
lin).  n.  The  liver  of  the  lobster,  which  be- 
comes green  on  boiling. 

Toman,  Tomaun  (to-man',  to-nian'),  n.  A 
Persian  gold  coin,  varying  in  its  value  ac- 
cording to  locality  or  the  temporary  neces- 
sities of  the  government.  At  some  places 
and  times  it  is  worth  only  15*.  or  even  12s. 
sterling;  while  at  others,  particularly  in 
Khorassan,  it  rises  as  high  as  from  30s.  to 
35s.  In  extract  pron.  to'man. 

The  band-roll  strung  with  tomans, 
Which  proves  the  veil  a  Persian  woman's.  Browning. 

Tomato  (to-ma'to),  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  towate, 
from  Mexican  tomatl.  The  spelling  with 
final  o  seems  to  be  an  English  spelling.] 
A  plant  and  its  fruit,  the  Lycopersicum 
esculentum,  nat.  order  Solanacese.  The 
plant  is  an  annual,  from  2  to  6  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
but  has  been  long  ago  introduced  into  most 
other  warm  or  temperate  countries,  being 


Tomato  {Lycopersicum  escttlttitnni). 

brought  to  Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  that  continent,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  Britain.  The  fruit  is  fleshy, 
usually  red  or  yellow  and  glossy,  irregularly 
shaped  and  furrowed,  and  divided  into  two, 
three,  or  many  cells  containing  hairy  seeds. 
It  is  called  sometimes  the  Love-apple,  in 
allusion  to  its  supposed  power  of  exciting 
the  tender  feelings;  and  it  is  used  as  a 
common  ingredient  in  sauces.  See  LYCO- 
PERSICUM. 
Tom-ax  t  (tom'aks),  n.  A  tomahawk. 

An  Indian  dressed  as  he  goes  to  war  may  bring  com- 
pany together ;  but  if  he  carries  the  scalping-knife  and 
torn-ax  there  are  many  true  Britons  that  will  never  be 
persuaded  to  see  him  but  through  a  grate.  Johnson. 

Tomb  (torn),  71.  [Fr.  tombe,  It.  tomba,  L.L. 
tu-mba,  from  Gr.  tymbos,  a  mound,  a  barrow, 
from  turn,  root  of  L.  tumeo,  to  swell,  tumulus, 
a  mound.]  1.  A  pit  in  which  the  dead  body 
of  a  human  being  is  deposited;  a  crave.  '  As 
one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.'  Skak. — • 
2.  A  chamber  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead. —3.  A  monument  erected 
to  preserve  the  memory  oJ  the  dead;  any  se- 
pulchral structure. 

Time  is  drawn  uponfowffoan  old  man  bald,  winged, 
with  a  scythe  and  an  hour-glass.  Peacham. 

Tomb  (torn),  v.t.    To  bury;  to  inter. 

Souls  of  boys  were  there, 
And  youths,  that  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were. 

Tombac,  Tombak  (tomTjak),  «.  [Fr.  tom- 
bac, Sp.  tumbage,  Pg.  tambague,  from  Malay 
tambaga,  copper.]  An  alloy  consisting  of 
from  about  75  to  85  parts  copper,  mixed 
with  25  to  15  parts  zinc,  and  used  as  an 
imitation  of  gold  for  cheap  jewelry.  When 
arsenic  is  added  it  forms  white  tombac. 


ch,  chain;      6h.  Sc.  locft;      g,  go; 
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Tombestere.t  n.  [A.  Sax.  tumbestre, 
dancing  girl,  from  tumbitin,  to  dance.] 
dancing  girl.  Chaucer. 

Tombless  (tom'les),  a.    Without  a  tomb. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless.  with  no  remembrance  over  them.   Skak 

Tomboy  (tomtwi),  n.  [Tom  (which  see),  an 
boy.)  1.  Arudeboisterousboy.— 2.t  A  worth 
less  woman,  immodest  and  impure;  a  strum 
pet.  '  To  be  partner'd  with  tomboys  hired 
Shak.  'You  tit,  you  tomboy!'  Beau.  &  /•". 
3.  In  modern  colloquial  language,  a  wil 
romping  girl;  a  hoyden. 
Tombstone  (tom'stou),  n.  A  stone  erecte< 
over  a  grave,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  th 
deceased;  a  sepulchral  monument. 
Tom-cat  (tom'kat),  n.  [Tom  (which  see) 
and  cat]  A  male  cat,  especially  a  full 
grown  male  cat. 

Tom-cod  (tom'kod),  n.     [Corrupted  from 
American  Indian  taccud,  plenty-fish.]    The 
name    commonly  given    to   sundry  smal 
American  fishes  of  the  cod  family  and  genu 
Microgadus,  more  especially  to  il.  tomcodus 
common  on  the  eastern  coasts,  about  10  o: 
12  inches  long,  and  much  used  as  food. 
Tome  (torn),  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  tomus,  a  por 
tion  of  a  book,  a  book,  from  Gr.  tomos,  a 
section,  from  temno,  to  cut  off.]    As  many 
writings  as  are  bound  in  a  volume,  forming 
the  part  of  a  larger  work;  a  book;  usually, 
a  ponderous  volume. 

A  more  childish  expedient  than  that  to  which  h< 
now  resorted  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  tomes  o 
the  casuists.  Macaulay. 

Tomedes.t  [That  is,  tor  meed  or  reward 
For  reward;  in  return.  Chaucer.  See  MEED 

Tomelet  (tomlet),  n.  [Dim.  of  tome.]  A 
small  tome  or  volume. 

Tomentose,  Tomentous  (to-men'tos,  to- 
men'tus),  a.  [L.  tomentum,  down.]  Covered 
with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cernible, or  with  a  whitish  down  like  wool; 
downy;  nappy:  used  chiefly  in  botany;  as,  a 
tomentose  stem  or  leaf. 

Tomentum,  Toment(to-men'tum,to'ment), 
n.  [L.  tomentum,  down.  ]  1.  In  bot.  a  spe- 
cies of  pubescence,  consisting  of  longish, 
soft,  entangled  hairs,  pressed  close  to  the 
surface.— 2.  In  anat.  a  term  applied  to  the 
small  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
which  appear  like  wool. 

Tomfool  (tom'fol),  n.  [Tom  (which  see),  and 

fool]    A  great  fool;  a  trifler. 

Tomfoolery(toni-f61'er-i),n.  1.  Foolish  trif- 
ling; ridiculous  behaviour;  nonsense. 

I  think  when  you  are  on  the  stage,  you  ought  to 
be  on  the  stage,  and  when  you  are  in  a  private  house 
you  ought  to  be  in  a  private  house— I  don't  see  the 
fun  of  all  that  tomfoolery.  w.  Black. 

2.  Silly  trifles;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick- 
knacks. 

The  bride  must  have  a  trousseau  of  laces,  satins, 
jewel-boxes,  and  tomfoolery.  Thackeray. 

Tomfoolisll  (tom-fol'ish),  a.  Like  a  tom- 
fool; apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry, 
Somewhat  tomfoolish  and  comical,  very. 

Tomln  (to'min),  n.  A  jewellers'  weight  of 
12  grains. 

Tomiparous  (to-mip'a-rus),  a.  [Gr.  tome ,  a 
cutting,  and  L.  pario,  to  produce.]  In  bot. 
producing  spores  by  division. 

Tomjohn  (tom'jon),  n.  [Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  jampan,  the  Indian  name.]  A 
kind  of  sedan-chair,  open  in  front,  and  car- 
ried by  a  single  pole  on  men's  shoulders, 
used  in  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  palkees  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne  up  the  hills 
and  the  tomjohns  are  here  substituted  for  the  sake 
of  lightness  and  portability.  W.  H.  Russell. 

Tommy  (tom'i),  n.  1.  Originally,  a  penny 
roll;  hence,  bread;  provisions;  goods  given 
to  a  workman  in  lieu  of  wages. 

Halliwell  sets  down  the  word  tommy,  meaning  pro- 
visions,  as  belonging  to  various  dialects.  It  is  now 
current  among  the  '  navvy'  class.  .  .  .  Hence,  we 
have  the  name  of  an  institution  righteously  abhorred 
by  political  economists,  the  store  belonging  to  an 
employer  where  his  workmen  must  take  out  part  of 
their  earnings  in  kind,  especially  in  tommy  or  food, 
whence  the  name  of  tommy-shop. 

MactniUan's  Mae. 

2.  A  tommy-shop. 

Diggs's  tommy  is  only  open  once  a  week.  Disraeli. 

3.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
in  place  of  money;  the  truck  system  fSlan" 
in  all  senses.] 

Tommy  (tom'i),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tommied; 
ppr.  tommying.  To  enforce  the  tommy  or 
truck  system  on ;  to  oppress  or  defraud  by 
the  tommy-system.  '  The  fact  is  we  are  tom- 
mied to  death.'  Disraeli.  [Slang.] 

Tommy-shop,  Tommy-store  (tom'i-nhop, 


tom'i-stor),  11.  A  shop  or  store  conducte 
on  the  truck  system;  a  truck-simp  !>l;ni" 

Tom-noddy  (tom'nod-i),  n.  [Tom  fwhic 
see),  and  noddy.]  1.  A  sea-bird,  the  puffin 
2.  A  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a  dunce. 

Tom-norry  (tom-no'ri),  n.  [Corruption  o 
torn-noddy.]  The  puffin,  or  torn-noddy 
[Scotch.] 

To-morrow  (to-mo'ro),  n.  [To  and  morrow 
Comp.  to-day,  to-night.]  The  clay  after  th 
present;  or,  adverbially,  on  the  day  afte 
the  present:  seldom  with  preposition  o 
before  it. 

Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves, 

And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.     Shal 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morroivs.    Frajtklit 

—To-morrow  come  never,  on  a  day  whicl 
will  never  arrive;  never. 

He  shall  have  it  in  a  very  little  time.— When!  to 
morrow  come  never  I  (ad  Caleitdas  Gracas). 

Also  used  adjectively;  as,  to-morrow  night 
Tompion  (tom'pi-on),  ».  [Fr.  tampon  s 
stopple.  See  TAMPION.]  1.  The  stopper  o 
a  cannon. —  2.  The  iron  bottom  to  whicl 
grape-shot  are  fixed.  — 3.  The  plug  in  a  flute 
or  organ-pipe  which  is  adjusted  towards  o 
from  the  mouthpiece  to  alter  the  pitch  — 
4.  The  inking  pad  of  a  lithographic  printer 
a  tompon. 

Tom- piper  t  (tom'pip-er),  n.  The  piper  a 
the  ancient  morris-dances. 

So  have  I  scene 

Tom-piper  stand  upon  our  village  greene 
Backt  with  the  Maypole,  while  a  gentle  crew, 
In  gentle  motion,  circularly  threw 
Themselves  about  him.  W.  Browne. 

Tom-poker  (tom'po-ker).  n.    A  bugbear  to 

frighten  children.    [Local.] 
Tompon  (tom'pon),  n.  Same  as  Tompion,  4. 
Tomrlgt  (tom'rig),».  [romandri^.J  A  rude 

wild,  wanton  girl;  a  tomboy. 

The  author  represents  Belinda  a  fine,  modest,  well- 
bred  lady,  and  yet  in  the  very  next  canto  she  appears 
an  arrant  ramp  and  tomrig.  Dennis. 

Tomtit  (tom'tit  or  torn-tit'),  n.  [Tom  and 
tit.  See  TOM  and  TIT.]  A  little  bird  the 
titmouse. 

Tomtom  (tom'tom),  n.  Same  as  Tam-tam. 
Ton  (ton),  n.  [Fr.  See  TONE.)  The  prevail- 
ing fashion;  high  mode;  as,  ladies  of  ton. 
Ton  (tun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  (twine,  a  butt,  a  large 
vessel.  See  Tm]  1.  A  weight  equal  to 
20  hundredweight  or  2240  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. In  the  United  States  the  ton  is 
commonly  estimated  at  2000  Ibs.,  this  being 
sometimes  called  the  short  ton.— 2.  A  wine 
measure  of  capacity  equal  to  252  gallons, 
or  2  pipes:  in  this  sense  usually  written 
tun  (which  see). —3.  A  certain  weight  or 
space  — in  the  latter  case  about  40  cubic 
feet — by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship  is 
reckoned;  as,  a  ship  of  300  tons.  See  TON- 
NAGE, 2.— 4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber, 
38  40  feet  of  rough  or  round  timber,  and  60 
feet  of  hewn.— 5.  The  quantity  of  eight  sacks 
or  ten  barrels  of  flour. — 6.  The  quantity  of 
ten  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Tonal  (to'nal),  a.  Pertaining  to  tone 
Tonality  (to-nal'i-ti),  «.  [Fr.  tonaliu. 
See  TONE.]  In  music,  that  peculiarity  char- 
acteristic of  modern  compositions  due  to 
their  being  written  in  definite  keys,  thereby 
conforming  to  certain  denned  arrangements 
of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  scale 
To-name  (to'nam),  n.  A  name  added  to 
another  name ;  a  name  in  addition  to  the 
Christian  and  sur-  names  of  a  person  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others  of  the  same  name- 
a  nickname;  thus  two  persons,  called  each 
John  Smith,  might  be  distinguished  respec- 
tively as  Big  John  Smith  and  Little  John 
Smith.  Such  to-names  are  often  employed 
where  the  same  families  continually  inter- 
marry, and  where  consequently  the  same 
name  is  common  to  many  individuals  They 
prevail  especially  among  the  fisher  popu- 
lation of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
in  some  places  they  are  called  Tee-names. 

•They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Scar' 
said  Quentm.  '  Our  family  names  are  so  common  in 
a  Scottish  house,  that  where  there  is  no  land  in  the 
case  we  always  give  a  to-name.'  Sir  IP.  Scott. 

rondino  (ton-de'no),  n.  [It.]  Inarch,  the 
same  as  Astragal  (which  see). 
Tone  (ton),  n.  [Fr.  ton,  L.  tonus,  a  sound,  a 
tone,  from  Gr.  tones,  a  stretching,  a  bracing, 
i  tone,  note  of  the  voice,  force,  strength, 
from  teino,  to  stretch,  cog.  with  L  tendo 
same  root  as  E.  thin.  See  THIN,  TEND  ] 
I.  Any  sound  considered  with  relation  to 
(a)  its  acuteness  or  gravity  =  pitch;  (6)  its 
openness,  dulness,  purity,  sweetness,  harsh- 
ness, or  the  like  =  quality  or  timbre;  (c)  its 


loudness  or  softness  =  strength  or  volume.  — 

2.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the 
voice,  as  calculated  to  express  sentiment 
emotion,  or  passion. 

Eager  his  font,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.    Drydtn. 

3.  An  affected  or  whining  style  of  intonation 
in  speaking  or  reading;  a  mournful  or  ar 
tincial  mode  of  utterance;  a  sing-song  or 
measured  rhythmical  manner  of  speaking- 
a  drawl;  a  whine. 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to 
make  every  line  sensible  to  theear;  at  the  same  time 
in  doing  so.  every  appearance  of  sing-song  and  lone 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Dr.  Blair. 

4.  In  mime,  (n)  the  impression  on  the  ear 
made  by  the  undulations  of  tlie  atmosphere 
<v,c.,  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  string 
or  other  sonorous  body;  a  musical  sound 
Nearly  every  musical  sound  is  composite 
that  is,  consists  of    several  simultaneous 
tones  having  different  rates  of  vibration  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  which  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  sonorous  body  and  the  mode 
of  producing  its  vibrations.    The  simultane- 
ously sounding  components  are  called  par- 
tial tones;  that  one  having  the  lowest  rate 
of  vibration  and  the  loudest  sound  is  termed 
the  prime,  principal,  or  fundamental  tone- 
the  other  partial  tones  are  called  harmonics 
or  overtones.    Thus  a  single  string  produces 
not  only  its  own  primeor  fundamental  tone 
but  also  its  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth  (double 
octave),  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  <$rc.,  or  the 
sounds  belonging  to  i,  ^,  i,  i,  *-,  &c.,of 
its  length.    Put  in  somewhat  different  and 
simpler  words,  the  fundamental  tone  may 
be  said  to  generate  the  other  two  tones  of 
the  major  triad  or  common  chord  •  that  is 
the  third  and  the  fifth,  or  their  octaves 
itself  being  the  tonic  or  key-note.   The  qua- 
lity of  any  sound  ( =  timbre)  is  due  partly  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  overtones  or 
harmonics  in  this  series,  and  partly  to  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  those  present 
as  compared  with  the  fundamental  tone 
and  with  one  another;  sounds  composed  of 
the  above  six  elementary  tones  being  rich 
and  sweet.    Under  certain  conditions  it  is 
found  that  two  notes  when  sounded  together 
produce  by  their  combination  other  notes. 
which  are  not  found  as  constituents  of  either 
these  are  called  resultant  tones,  and  are  of 
two  kinds:  difference  tones  and  summation 
tones.    A  difference  tone  has  a  frequency 
of  vibration  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
frequencies  of  its  components;  a  summation 
tone  has  a  frequency  of  vibration  which  is 
the  sum  of  the  frequencies  of  its  compon- 
ents.    As  the  components  may  either  be 
fundamental  tones  or  overtones,  two  notes 
which  are  rich  in  harmonics  yield  by  their 
combination  a  large  number  of  resultant 
tones.    The  difference  tones  were  observed 
in  the  last  century  by  Tartini,  and  have  been 
therefore  called  Tartini  tones,    (b)  One  of 
the  larger  intervals  between  certain  con- 
tiguous notes  of  the  diatonic  scale;  as,  the 
major  tones,  or  intervals  of  9  commas  be- 
tween C-D,  F-G,  and  A-B;  the  minor  tones, 
or  intervals  of  8  commas  between  D-E  and 
G-A.     The  smaller  intervals  of  5  commas 
between  E-F  and  B-C  are  called  semitones. 
The  terms  tone  and  semitone  are  also  ap- 
plied to  the  artificial  intervals  adopted  in 
the  temperamentof  fixed-toned  instruments. 
(See  TEMPERAMENT.  )    (c)  The  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  sound  of  any  voice  or  instrument ; 
timbre ;  as,  a  mellow  or  rich  tone;  a  poor  or 
thin  tone;  a  reedy  tone.    [A'ote.  The  regret- 
table use  of  the  word  tone  both  for  a  sound, 
and  for  the  interval  between  two  sounds  or 
tones,  is  confusing,  but  has  been  hitherto 
common,  indeed  almost  universal,  among 
musicians  of  the  highest  standing.]— 5.  That 
state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigour;  the  state  in  which  all  the  parts  and 
organs  have  due  tension  or  are  well-strung; 
the  strength  and  activity  of  the  organs,  from 
which  proceed  healthy  functions.— 8.  State 
or  temper  of  mind;  mood.  '  A  philosophical 
tone.'    Bolingbroke. 

The  mind  is  not  always  in  the  same  state;  being  at 
imes  cheerful,  melancholy,  severe,  peevish.  These 
different  states  may  not  improperly  be  denominated 
to""-  La.  Kames. 

7.  Tenor;  character;  spirit ;  strain ;  specifi- 
cally, the  general  or  prevailing  character  or 
style,  as  of  morals,  manners,  or  sentiments; 
ts,  the  tone  of  his  remarks  was  complimen- 
;ary;  the  tme  of  society  was  then  very  low. 

8.  In  painting,  a  harmonious  relation  of  the 
colours  of  a  picture  in  light  and  shade.  The 


JFate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  trail; 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      <f,  Sc.  ley. 
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term  is  often  ustM  to  qualify,  or  as  synony- 
mous with,  depth,  richness,  and  splendour, 
in  pictures.  It  has  also  been  used  to  denote 
the  characteristic  expression  of  a  picture 
as  distinguished  by  its  colour. 
Tone  (ton). ».  f.  pret.  &  pp.  toned;  ppr.  toning. 

1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone. 

Shutting  <he  «y«.  distorting  the  fare,  and  speaking 
through  the  nose,  cannot  so  properly  be  called 
preaching  as  tailing  of  a  sermon.  S0NM, 

2.  To  tune.    See  TUSE.—  To  tone  down,  (a) 
in  painting,  to  soften  the  colouring  of,  as 
of  a  picture,  so  that  a  subdued  harmony  of 
tint  may  prevail,  and  all  undue  glare  be 
avoided,    (a)  To  give  a  lower  tone  to;  to  re- 
duce or  moderate  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of;  to  diminish  or  weaken  the  effect 
of;  to  render  less  pronounced  or  decided;  to 
soften. 

The  best  method  for  the  purpose  in  hand  was  to 
employ  some  one  of  a  character  and  position  suited 
to  get  possession  of  their  confidence,  and  then  use  it 
to  fane  doivn  their  religious  strictures.  Palfrey. 

—To  toni  up,  to  give  a  higher  tone  or  char- 
acter to;   to  make   more   expressive;   to 
heighten;  to  strengthen. 
Tonet  (ton),  n.    One  with  the  final  t  of  that 
'  (A  Sax.  thtet),  the  old  definite  article  neuter, 
prefixed:  corresponding  to  tother:  usually 
with  the;  thus,  the  tone  =  that  one. 

Tone  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

So  was  Licaon  made  a  woolfe.  and  Jupiter  a  bull, 

The  tone  for  using  crueltie,  the  tother  for  his  trull. 

Goltting'x  Ovid. 

Toned  (tond),  a.  Having  a  tone:  used  in 
composition;  as,  high-foncd;  sweet-toned. 

Toneless  (ton'les),  a.  Having  no  tone;  un- 
musical. 

His  voice  .  .  .  was  to  Grandcourt's  toneless  drawl 
as  the  deep  notes  of  the  violoncello  to  the  broken 
discourse  of  poultry.  George  Kliot. 

Tone-syllable  (ton'sil-la-bl),  n.  An  accented 
syllable. 

Tongt  (tuag),  n.  A  tongue;  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle. 

Tonga -bean  (tong'ga-ben),  n.  Same  as 
Tonka-bean. 

Tongkang  (tongTiang),  n.    A  kind  of  boat 
or  junk  used  in  the  seas  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    Simmonds. 
TongO  (tong'go),  n.    The  name  of  the  man- 
grove in  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Tongs  (tongz),  n.  pi.   [A.  Sax.  tange,  pi.  tan- 
gan,  tongs;  D.  and  Dan.  tang,  Icel.  tang,  G. 
zange,  tongs ;  root  doubtful.  ]    An  instru- 
ment of  metal,  a  kind  of  large  nippers,  con. 
slating  of  two  parts  or  long  shafts  joined 
usually  by  a  pivot  at  one  end,  used  for 
handling  things,  particularly  fire  or  heated 
metals;  as,  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  term  applied 
to  the  single  instrument  when  the  indefinite 
article  is  used;  a  smith's  toitgs. 
Tongue  (tung),  n.    [A.  Sax.  tunge,  a  tongue, 
speech;  L.G.  and  Dan.  tunge,  Icel.  and  Sw. 
tunga,  Goth,  tuggo,  G.mnge;  cog.  O.L.  din- 
gua  Class.  L.  lingua,  a  tongue,  with  change 
from  d  to  I,  as  in  O.L.  dacrima,  Class.  L. 
lacrima,  a  tear.]    1.  The  fleshy  movable 
organ  within  an  animal's  mouth ;  a  muscu- 
lar organ,  free  at  one  extremity,  and  at- 
tached by  the  other  (its  root  or  base)  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  hyoid  bone;  it 
subserves  the  purposes  of  taste,  prehension 
of  aliments,  deglutition,  and  in  man  of  ar- 
ticulation or  speech  also.  It  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  halves,  with  a  fibrous  middle 
septum;  hence,  one  side  may  be  paralyzed 
while  the  other  remains  active,  as  in  cases 
of  apoplexy.    The  tongue  is  covered  with 
membranes,  and  the  outer  one  is  full  of  pa- 
pilla;, under  which  lies  a  thin,  soft,  reticu- 
lar  coat,  perforated  with  innumerable  holes, 
and  always  lined  with  a  thick  and  white  or 
yellowish  mucus.  —  2.  Regarded  as  the  in- 
strument of  speech;  as,  to  have  a  bitter 
tongue  or  a  sharp  tongue. 

Keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head.         Shak. 

3.  Speech;  discourse;  sometimes,  fluency  of 
speech. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  to- 
gether. Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Voice;  manner  of  speaking  as  regards 
sound      'With  soft,  low  tongue.'    Shak.— 
6.  Manner  or  mode  of  speaking,  as  regards 
meaning. 

Speak  to  me  home;  mince  not  the  general  tongue: 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  is  called  in  Rome.     Shak. 

6.  The  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a  par- 
ticular nation;  a  language. 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spake.  IVordtviortk. 

The  Church  of  England  took  a  middle  course.  She 
copied  the   Roman  Catholic   forms  of  prayer,  but 


translated  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  invited 
the  illiterate  multitude  to  join  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
minister.  M.,c,i,,l.,y. 

7.  Words  or  declarations  only;  mere  speech 
or  talk,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  actions. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tj'i^ue, .but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  J  Jn.  ni.  18. 

8.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  lan- 
guage. 

1  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.     Is.  bcvi.  18. 

9.  t  Honourable  discourse;  eulogy. 

She  w.is  born  noble ;  let  that  title  find  her  a  pri- 
vate grave,  but  neither  tongue  nor  honour. 

10.  Anything  considered  to  resemble  an  ani- 
mal's tongue  in  shape  or  position  or  function ; 
as,  (a)  a  point  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
running  out  into  a  sea  or  lake ;  a  long,  low 
promontory,     (b)  A  tapering  jet  of  flame, 
(c)  The  pin  of  a  buckle  or  brooch  which  pierces 
the  strap,  ribbon,  or  object  to  lie  fastened. 
(d)lThe  short  movable  rail  of  a  switch  by 
which  the  wheels  are  directed  to  one  or  the 
other  line  of  rails,    (e)  The  small  pole  or 
shaft  of  a  carriage,  car,  or  the  like,  to  which 
the  horses  are  yoked.     (/)  The  projecting 
strip  worked  on  the  edge  of  a  board  used  to 
form  a  joint  by  fitting  into  a  corresponding 
groove  in  another  board,  (g)  The  pointer  or 
pin  of  a  balance.    (A)  Naut.  a  short  piece  of 
rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  standing 
back-stays,  <fec. ;  also,  the  upper  main  piece 
of  a  mast  composed  of   different  pieces, 
(i)  The  vibrating  metallic  reed  in  instru- 
ments like  the  harmonium,  concertina,  &c. 
(j)  The  clapper  of  a  bell.     'The  midnight 
bell,  withhis  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth.' 
Shak.— To  haae  on  (or  of)  the  tip  (or  end)  of 
one's  tongue,  to  be  on  the  point  of  uttering, 
telling,  or  speaking. 

God  forgive  me !  but  I  had  a  sad  He  at  my  tongue's 
end.  Richardson. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  the  toy's  tongue  to  relate  what 
had  followed,  but  he  ...  checked  himself.  Dickens. 

—To  hold  one's  tongue,  to  keep  silence;  to 
be  silent 

Tis  seldom  seen,  that  senators  so  young 
Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  their  tongue. 
Dryden. 

Tongue  (tung),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tongued; 
ppr.  leaguing.  1.  To  chide;  to  scold.— 2.  t  To 
speak-  to  utter.  'Such  stuff  as  madmen 
tongue.'  Shak.— 3.1  To  proclaim  as  guilty; 
tobrandpublicly.  Shak.— 4.  In  music,  to  mo- 
dify, as  tones  or  sounds  with  the  tongue  in 
playing,  as  in  the  flute  and  some  other  wind- 
instruments.— 5.  To  connect  by  means  of  a 
tongue  and  groove;  as,  to  tongue  two  boards 
together. 

Tongue  (tung),  v.i.  1.  To  talk;  to  prate.— 
2.  In  music,  to  use  the  tongue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  sounds  in  playing  the 
flute  and  some  other  wind-instruments. 
Tongue-banger  (tung'bang-er),  n.  A  scold. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Then  Sally  she  turned  a  tongue-banger,  an'  raated 
me.  Tennyson. 

Tongue-compressor  (tungTtom-pres-er),  n. 
A  clamp  for  holding  down  the  tongue  during 
dental  operations  on  the  lower  jaw. 

Tongued  (tungd),  a.  Having  a  tongue  or 
voice.  '  Tongued  like  the  night-crow.' 
Donne. 

Tongue-depressor  (tungVle-pres-er),  a.  In 
surg.  an  instrument  which  has  a  socket  to 
go  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  ful- 
crum for  the  pivoted  spatula  which  rests 
upon  and  holds  down  the  tongue  during 
oral,  laryngeal,  and  cesophageal  operations. 

Tongue-fence  (tung'fens),  n.  Debate ;  dis- 
cussion; argument. 

In  all  manner  of  brilliant  utterance  and  tongue- 
fence,  I  have  hardly  known  his  fellow.         Carlyte. 
Tongue-graftlng(tung'graft-ing).n.  A  mode 
of  grafting  by  inserting  the  end  of  a  scion  in 
a  particular  manner. 

Tongueless  (tung'les),  a.  1.  Having  no 
tongue.— 2.  Speechless. 

What  tongitebss  blocks  were  theyl    W 
not  speak  t 

3.t  Unnamed;  not  spoken  of.     'One  good 

deed  dying  tongueless.'    Shak. 
Tonguelet  (tunglet),  n.    A  little  tongue;  a 

little  tongue-shaped  process. 
Tongue-pad  t  (tung'pad),  n.    [Tongue,  and 

pad,  to  go.)    A  great  talker. 

She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London  is,  in  that 
dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tongue-pad.     Taller. 

Tongue-Shaped  (tung'shapt),  a.  Shaped 
like  a  tongue;  specifically,  inbot.  linear  and 
fleshy  blunt  at  the  end,  convex  underneath, 
and  having  usually  a  cartilaginous  border; 
as,  a  tongue-shaped  leaf. 


Tongue-shOt  (tuns'shot),  n.  The  reach  of 
the  tongue;  the  distance  the  sound  of  wonls 
uttered  by  the  tongue  can  be  heard;  ear- 
shot. [Rare,  j 

She  would  stand  timidly  aloof  out  of  tongue-shot. 
t".  Ke.ntf. 

Tonguesoret  (tuns'sor).  n.  Evil  tongue; 
wicked  speech;  Ill-speaking.  •  Imputing  his 
tn,!<iiii-xor>:.  not  nnto  maliciousness,  Imtunto 
the  default  of  right  knowledge.'  dl'ill. 

Tongue-spatula  (tung'spat-n-la),  n.  1.  A 
tongue-compressor.— 2.  A  tongne-depreesor. 

Tonguester  (tnns'strr).  n.  \Tiiiiiiuf,  and 
suffix  -iter  (which  see).  ]  A  talkative,  loqua- 
cious person;  a  chatterer;  a  babbler. 

The  simple,  silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  longitesters .        Tennyson. 

Tongue-tacked  (tung'takt),  a.  Having  an 
impediment  in  speech  from  malformation 
of  the  fitcnum:  tongue-tied;  hence,  unusu- 
ally silent;  not  speaking  the  truth  out 
boldly;  mealy-mouthed. 

Tongue-tie  ( tung'ti ),  n.  Impeded  motion 
of  the  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  framum. 

Tongue-tie  (tung'ti),  v.t.  pret.  it  pp.  tongue 
tied;  ppr.  tongue -tying.  To  deprive  of 
speech  or  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  dis- 
tinct articulation. 

Tongue-tied  (tuug'tid),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
the  power  of  distinct  articulation;  having 
an  impediment  in  the  speech.— 2.  Unable  to 
speak  freely  from  whatever  cause.  'Love 
and  tongue-tied  simplicity.'  Shak. 

Tongue-valiant  (tung'val-yant),  a.  Val- 
iant in  speech  or  words  only ;  brave  in 
word,  not  in  action. 

Tortffue-Ta/ianthero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight. 

l>rydtn. 

Tongue-worm  (tungVerm),  n.  A  parasitic 
worm-like  arachnidan  of  the  division  Acar- 
ida,  inhabiting  the  lungs  and  frontal  sinuses 
of  some  mammals,  and  the  lungs  of  some 
reptiles.  See  LINGUAITLIDJ!. 

Tonguey,  Tonguy  (lung's),  a.  Voluble  or 
fluent  in  speech;  loquacious. 

Tonguey.  formerly  common,  and  still  sometimes 
used  in  New  England,  in  the  sense  of  fluent  in  speech, 
eloquent,  occurs  in  the  older  text  of  the  Wyclimte 
version  of  Ecclus.  viii.  4;  ii.  25.  The  later  te»t  has 
janglere  instead.  G.  P.  Marsh. 


nld  they 
Shat. 


TonlC  (ton'ik),  a.  [Fr.  tonique,  L.  tomcut, 
Gr.  tonikos,  from  tones.  See  ToitE.]  1.  Of 
or  relating  to  tones  or  sounds;  specifically, 
in  music,  pertaining  to  or  founded  on  the 
key-note  or  tonic;  as,  the  (onic  chord  (  =  the 
notes  C,  E,  and  G,  sounded  simultaneously. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tension;  increasing  tension. 

3.  In  med.  increasing  the  strength  or  tone  of 
the  animal  system;  obviating  the  effects  of 
weakness  or  debility,  and  restoring  healthy 
functions.— Tonic  spasm,  in  med.  a  steady 
and  continuous  spastic  contraction  endur- 
ing for  a  comparatively  long  time.   It  is  op- 
posed to  a  clonic  spasm,  in  which  the  mus- 
cular fibres  contract  and  relax  alternately 
in  very  quick  succession,  producing  the  ap- 
pearance of  agitation.  In  ionic  spasms,  how- 
ever there  is  always  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation.    The  spasms  of  tetanus  are 
tonic.— Tonic  Sol-fa.     See  separate  article. 

Tonic  (tou'ik),  «.  1.  In  med.  any  remedy 
which  improves  the  tone  or  vigour  of  the 
fibres  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the 
muscular  fibres  generally.  Tonics  may  be 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  medical  and  non- 
medical  Medical  tonics  act  chiefly  in  two 
ways;as,(a)indirectly,by  first  influencing  the 
stomach  and  increasing  its  digestive  powers; 
such  being  the  effect  of  the  vegetable  bitters, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  calumba, 
chamomile,  cinchona  bark,  gentian,  sahx, 
taraxacum,  &c.  (6)  Directly,  by  passing  into 
and  exerting  their  influence  through  the 
blood;  such  being  the  case  with  the  various 
preparations  of  iron,  certain  mineral  acids, 
and  salts.  The  non-medical  tonics  are  open- 
air  exercise,  friction,  cold  in  its  various 
forms  and  applications,  as  the  shower-bath, 
sea-bathing,  &c.— 2.  In  music,  the  key-note 
or  fundamental  note  of  a  scale.  See  KEY- 
NOTE. 

Tonicalt  (ton'ik-al),  a.  Tonic. 
Tomcity  (to-nis'i-ti),  n.  In  physiol.  the  elas- 
ticity of  living  parts;  a  property  of  the  mus- 
cles distinct  from  the  true  irritability,  and 
which  determines  the  general  tone  of  the 
solids.  In  virtue  of  this  power  the  dilators 
of  the  larynx  keep  this  organ  open,  the  face 
is  kept  symmetrical,  the  sphincters  kept 
closed,  &c. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  (ton'ik  sol-fa).  A  term  applied 
to  a  system  of  writing  and  teaching  music. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locfc;      g,  go; 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  IMn;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.- 
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the  leading  features  of  which  are  as  follows: 
As  of  the  two  relations  of  musical  sounds, 
those  of  pitch  and  key,  the  latter  is  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  mind 
and  ear  of  the  learner.     Any  diatonic  scale 
is  a  natural  scale,  whether  it  is  founded  on 
the  key  of  C,  D,  E,  or  on  any  other  tone  thus 
represented  by  a  letter-name  in  the  ordinary 
notation.    The  tonic  or  key-note  of  the  scale 
is  always  called  doh,  the  second  ray,  the 
others  me,  fall,  sob,  Ian,  te,  successively, 
no  matter  what  the  absolute  pitch  of  the 
sound  may  be,  the  initials  only  being  ordi- 
narily used  in  printed  music :  thus,  d,  r, 
m,  f,  s,  1,  t.    To  designate  a  sound  of  ab- 
solute pitch,  the  tonic-solfaist  uses  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  just  as  the 
followers  of  the  other  musical  system  do. 
Time  and  accent  are  marked  thus,  |  :  | 
or  I   :  :  I  ,  or  |   ;  i   :   |  ,  &c. ;  the  space 
between  the  lines  and  dots  indicating  the 
aliquot  parts  of  the  bar  (the  beat  or  pulse), 
the  line  showing  the  strong  accent,  the 
short  line  the  medium  accent,  and  the  colon 
the  weak  accent.     Accidental  or  chromatic 
tones  are   indicated   by  a  change  in  the 
vowel  sounds  of  the  syllables;  thus,  don, 
ray,  fab,  <fcc.,  when  sharpened   become 
de,  re,  fe,  &c.;  and  me,  te,  *c.,  flattened 
become  ma,  ta,  <tc.     The  higher  octaves 
are  marked  d1,  r',  m',  Ac.,  the  lower  d,, 
r,,  mi,  Ac.    The  last  two  lines  of  the  psalm 
tune  French  would  therefore  be  printed 
thus;— 


Key  F.    :  s  I  d1 :  t  I  1  :  s  |  B  :  fe  I  s 
:m|r:d|d:t,  Id. 

In  teaching  the  system  great  use  is  made  of 
the  modulator,  a  chart  which  represents 
pictorially  in  an  upright  position  the  rela- 
tive places  of  the  notes  of  the  scales,  the 
chromatic  notes,  the  closely  related  scales 
Ac. 

Tonic-solfaist  (ton'ik-sol-fa"ist),  n.  One 
who  teaches  or  who  learns  music  from  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation;  one  who  is  in  favour 
of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  teaching  music 

To-night  (to-nif),  n.  [Comp.  to-day,  to-mor- 
row. See  To.]  1.  The  present  night;  or 
adverbially,  in  the  present  night,  or  the 
night  after  the  present  day;  as,  I  shall  visit 
you  to-night.—  2.t  Last  night;  the  past  night. 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica. 

.  .  .  I  am  right  loath  to  go : 

For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night.  Shak. 

Tonish,  Tonnlsh  (ton'ish),  a.  In  the  ton- 
fashionable;  modish.  [Colloq.] 

Tqnite  (tonlt),  n.  A  very  powerful  and 
highly  dangerous  explosive  or  detonating 
agent,  prepared  from  pulverized  gun-cot- 
ton. 

Tonka-bean  (tongTca-ben),  7i.  [Fr.  tonca, 
tonka,  from  the  name  of  the  bean  in  Guiana.  ] 
The  fruit  of  the  Dipterix  odorata  or  Couma- 
nuna  odorata,  a  shrubby  plant  of  Guiana 


Tonka-bean  Plant  (Dijttrix  odorata). 


nat  order  Leguminosse,  sub-order  Papilio- 
nacese.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  dry  fibrous 
drupe,  containing  a  single  seed.  The  odour 
of  the  kernel  is  extremely  agreeable.  It  is 
nsed  in  perfumery.  Called  also  Tonkin-bean 
Tonquin-bean,  Tonga-bean.  See  COCMAR- 

IHE,  COUMARON. 

Tonnage  (tun'aj),  n.  [From  ton.]  1.  The 
weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  ship  — 
2.  The  cubical  content  or  burden  of  a  ship 
in  tons;  the  number  of  tons  a  ship  can 


carry  with  safety;  the  gauge  of  a  vessel's 
dimensions,  estimated  by  various  modes  of 
measurement  legalized  in  different  coun- 
tries.   It  is  generally  assumed  that  40  cubic 
feet  shall  constitute  a  ton,  and  the  tonnage 
of  a  ship  is  considered  to  be  the  multiple  of 
this  ton  which  most  closely  corresponds 
with  the  internal  capacity  of  the  vessel.  In 
this  country  the  usual  mode  formerly  was 
to  multiply  the  length  of  the  ship  by  the 
breadth,  assume  the  depth  to  be  the  same 
as  the  width,  multiply  by  this  assumed 
depth,  and  divide  the  product  by  94,  the 
quotient  being  the  tons  burden.    But  this 
mode  was  found  to  be  both  misleading  and 
dangerous;  for  as  harbour  and  light  dues 
towage.  &c.,  w-ere   charged    according   to 
tonnage,  shipowners  had  their  vessels  built 
so  deep  and  narrow  that  they  were  often 
unseaworthy.     An  improved  system  was 
therefore,  introduced  and  made  compulsory 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854.  The 
elaborate  instructions  of  this  statute  take 
into  account  not  only  the  depth  of  the 
vessel,  but  also  make  allowance  for   the 
varying  curvature  of  the  hull.     The  depth 
from  the  deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  is 
taken  at  different  places,  and  the  breadth  is 
measured   at  different   elevations   in   the 
depth.    If  the  vessel  is  a  steamer,  an  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
engine-room,  boilers,  coal-bunks    Ac     In 
vessels  with  a  break  or  poop  in  the  upper 
deck,  the  tonnage  of  this  poop  space  must 
be  ascertained  and  added  to  the  ordinary 
tonnage.— 3.  A  duty  or  impost  on  ships,  for- 
merly estimated  at  so  much  per  ton  of 
freight,  but  now  proportioned  to  the  regis- 
tered size  of  the  vessels.— 4.  The  ships  of  a 
port  or  nation  collectively  estimated  by  their 
burthens  in  tons;  as,  the  tonnage  of  Glas- 
gow; the  tonnage  of  the  United  States.— 
Tonnage  and  poundage.    See  POUNDAGE 
Tonne,  t  n.    A  tun.     Chaucer. 
Tonnishness  (ton'ish-nes),  n.     The  quality 
of  being  in  the  ton  or  prevailing  fashion; 
modishness.    'Famed  for  tonnixhness  '  iliti 
Burney.     [Colloq.] 

Tonometer  (td-nom'et-Sr),  n.  [Gr.  tonos,  a 
stretching,  a  tone,  and  metron,  a  measure.  ] 
A  delicate  apparatus  for  tuning  musical  in- 
struments by  marking  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions, invented  by  H.  Scheibler  of  Crefeld 
in  1834,  and  improved  by  M.  Kbnig. 
Tonous  (ton'us),  a.  Full  of  tone  or  sound- 
sonorous. 

Tonquin-bean  (ton'kin-ben),  n.    See  TON- 
KA-BEAN. 

Tonsil  (ton'sil),  n.  [L.  tonsilla.]  Inanat. 
one  of  two  oblong  suboval  glands  on  each 
side  of  the  throat  or  fauces.  The  tonsils  are 
called  also  from  their  shape  amygdala,  and 
in  popular  language  almonds.  Their  use  is 
to  secrete  a  mucous  humour  for  lubricating 
the  passages,  and  they  have  several  excre- 
tory ducts  opening  into  the  mouth 
Tonsilar,  Tonsillar  (ton'sil-er),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  tonsils;  tonsilitic 
Tonsile  (ton'sil),  a.  [L.  tonsUis,  from  tondeo 
tonsum,  to  clip  or  shear.]  Capable  of  or  fit 
to  be  clipped. 

On  the  green, 

Broider'd  with  crisped  knots,  the  tonsile  yews 
Wither  and  fall.  ly.  iaaan. 

Tonsilitic,  Tonsillitic  (ton-si-lit'ik),  a.    Of 

of  pertaining  to  the  tonsils. 
Tonsillitis  (ton-sil-i'tis),  n.    Inflammation 

of   the   tonsils;    quinsy;    malignant    sore 

throat. 
Tonsor  (ton'sor),  n.    [L]    A  barber;  one 

that  shaves.     Wm.  Combe. 
Tonsorial  (ton-so'ri-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  a 

barber  or  to  shaving. 
Tonsure  (ton'sur),  n.   [Fr.,  from  L.  tonsura, 

from  tondeo,   tonsum,   to  clip  or   shave.] 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair,  or  of  shav- 
ing the  head,  or  the  state  of  being  shorn  — 

2.  In  R.  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  the  first  ceremony 
used  for  devoting  a  person  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  church;  the  first  degree  of  the 
clericate,  given  by  a  bishop,  who  with  scis- 
sors cuts  off  a  part  of  the  candidate's  hair, 
with  prayers  and  benedictions.    Hence,  en- 
trance or  admittance  into  holy  orders,    (b) 
The  round  bare  place  on  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  monks  formed 
by  shaving  or  cutting  the  hair. 

Tonsured  (ton'surd),  a.    1.  Having  received 
the  tonsure;  shaven;  hence,  clerical. 


tonsure.  '  Bowing  o'er  the  brook  a  tanmmi 
head  in  middle  age  forlorn.'  Tennyson 
Tontine  (ton'tin),  n.  [Fr.  tontine  said  to  be 
from  its  inventor,  Tonli,  an  Italian  of  the 
seventeenth  century.]  An  annuity  shared 
by  subscribers  to  a  loan,  with  the  benefit  of 
survivorship,  the  annuity  being  increased  as 
the  subscribers  die,  until  at  last  tile  whole 
goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two 
or  three,  according  to  the  terms  on  which 
the  money  is  advanced.  By  means  of  tun- 
tines  many  government  loans  were  formerly 
raised  in  England. 

Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profession  are  ant 
to  see  nothing  in  revenue  but  banks,  and  circula. 
lions,  and  annuities  on  lives,  and  tontines  and  Der. 
petual  rents,  and  all  the  small  wares  of  the 'shop. 

Tontine  (ton'tin),  a.  Eclating  to  a  tontine- 
built  by  subscription  with  the  benefit  of 
survivorship;  as,  tontine  houses 

Tony  (to'ni),  n.  [Abbreviation  of  Antony  ] 
A  itagjleton.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange.  [Ludi- 

Too  (to),adv.  [A  form  of  to,  the  preposition- 
A.  Sax.  to.  meaning  both  to,  and  too.  Comp' 
O.  TO,  to  and  too.  Too  is  a  comparatively 
modern  spelling.  In  old  editions  of  Shak- 
spere  it  was  often  spelled  to.  ]  1.  Over;  more 
than  enough;  denoting  excess;  as  a'thiii" 
too  long,  too  short,  or  too  wide-  too  iii-h-  too 
many;  too  much.  '  Too  fair  to  worship'  too 
divine  to  love.'  Milton.  Often  with  merely 
an  intensive  force  =  very,  exceedingly  'His 
will  too  strong  to  bend;  too  proud  to  learn  ' 
Cowley. 

ower  ove°rnth""a"y  I?retend  to  have  some  sovereign 

2.  Likewise;  also;  in  addition;  besides-  over 
and  above.  •  An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  pa- 
triot too.'  Pope. 

Let  those  eyes  that  view 
1  he  danng  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.    Pope. 

—Too,  too,  repeated,  denotes  excess  empha- 
ticaliy. 

O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much.  Sftak. 

—And  too,  and  at  the  same  time.     '  Merci- 
ful and  too  severe.'    Shak.     '  Wild  and  yet 
too  gentle.'    Shak.    [An  old  usage  ] 
Took  (tuk).    1.  Pret.  of  take. 

And  Enoch  walked  with  God ;  and  he  was  not  for 
God  took  him.  Gen  v  24 

2.  Pp.  of  take.    [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

The  whole  employment  of  a  man's  time,  not  took 
in  or  diverted  by  other  ministerial  business.  SoMlt. 

Tool  (tol),  n.  [A.  Snx.  tol,  a  tool,  probably 
contracted  from  a  form  tawil  tawel  from 
taaian,  to  make,  to  prepare;  Goth  taujan 
to  make.]  1.  Any  implement  used  by  a 
craftsman  or  labourer  at  his  work-  an  in- 
strument employed  in  the  manual  arts  for 
facilitating  mechanical  operations  by  means 
of  percussion,  penetration,  separation,  abra- 
sion, Ac.,  of  the  substances  operated  upon- 
for  all  of  which  operations  various  motions' 
are  required  to  be  given  either  to  the  tool 
or  to  the  work.  Such  tools  are  hammers 
punches,  chisels,  axes,  adzes,  planes,  saws 
drills,  files,  Ac.  Such  machines  as  the  lathe 
planer,  slotting-machine,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are 
usually  termed  machine  tools.  Specifically 
applied  (a)  in  bookbinding,  the  stamping 
and  letter  appliances  of  the  finisher  known 
by  various  names,  (b)  The  ordinary  brush 
of  the  painter,  especially  one  of  the  smaller 
sizes;  as,  sash  tools,  Ac.  'Some  coiner  with 
his  tools.'  Shak.— 2.  t  A  weapon;  a  sword. 

Draw  thy  fool;  here  comes  two  of  the  house  of  the 
Montagues.  Shak 

3  A  person  used  by  another  as  an  instru- 
ment to  accomplish  certain  ends:  a  word  of 
reproach.  •  The  tools  of  fate  to  be.'  Rome. 

Thou  their  tool,  set  on  to  plague 
And  play  upon,  and  harry  me. 


,  . 

No  ecclesiastical  privilege  had  occasioned  such 
dispute,  or  proved  so  mischievous,  as  the  immunity 
of  all  tonsured  persons  from  civil  punishment  for 
c"1'»«.  Hallam. 

2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a 


.  Tennyson. 

—Implement,  Instrument,  Tool.  An  im- 
plement is  whatever  may  supply  a  want  or 
a  requisite  to  an  end,  and  is  always  re- 
stricted to  physical  use.  A  tool  differs  from 
an  implement,  which  is  always  regarded  in 
reference  to  its  particular  purpose,  in  being 
more  general  or  less  specific,  and  from  an 
instrument  in  being  always  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manual  arts.  An  instrument  is 
anything  which  is  employed  to  do  a  work  or 
effect  an  end.  and  is  used  in  more  than  re- 
ference to  physical  manipulation;  as  im- 
plements of  war;  agricultural  implements; 
gardeners'  tools;  joiners'  tools;  surgical  in- 
struments; mathematical  instruments  •  mu- 
sical instruments.  In  the  metaphorical  ap. 
plication,  instrument  and  tool  are  both  used 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So.  ley. 
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to  express  the  means  for  effecting  some  pur- 
pose; but  instruttient  is  capable  of  an  hon- 
ourable or  indifferent,  as  well  as  a  dishon- 
ourable sense,  while  tool  is  always  used  in 
a  bad  sense. 

Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces  and  o'erwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  .Milton. 

The  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise. 

Dryden. 

Devotion  has  often  been  found  n.  powerful  instru- 
ment in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.  Dr.  Blair. 
I'oor  York  I  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate. 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late.     Swift. 

Tool  (tbl),  v.  t.  1.  To  shape  with  a  tool.— 2.  To 
drive,  as  a  mail-coach  or  other  vehicle : 
generally  said  of  a  gentleman  who  under- 
takes the  work  for  his  own  amusement. 
'  He  could  tool  a  coach.'  Lord  Lytton. 
(SlaiiLTl 

Tooling  (tol' Ing),  n.  Workmanship  per- 
formed with  a  tool;  specifically,  (a)  in 
masonry,  stone-dressing  in  which  the  face 
shows  the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in 
symmetrical  order.  ( 6 )  In  bookbinding, 
ornamental  embossing  or  gilding  by  heated 
tools  upon  the  binding  of  books,  (c)  In 
carving,  elaborate  carving  by  chisels  and 
gouges  in  stone  or  wood  in  architecture, 
joinery,  cabinet-work,  furniture,  Ac. 

The  fine  tooling  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  cabinet 
artist  is  lost  upon  a  building  of  colossal  proportions. 
De  Quincey. 

Tool-post  (tbl'post),  n.  In  machine  tools, 
that  part  of  the  tool-rest  to  or  in  which  a 
cutting -tool  is  fixed.  Called  also  Tool- 
stock. 

Tool-rest  (tbl'rest),  n.  In  machine  tools, 
that  part  of  a  machine  supporting  a  tool- 
post  or  tool. 

Tool-stock  (tbl'stok),  n.    See  TOOL-POST. 

Toolye,  Toolzie  (tbl'yi),  n.  [Probably  from 
O.Fr.  touiller,  to  mix  or  mingle  confusedly.] 
A  broil;  a  quarrel.  Written  also  Tuilyie, 
Tuilzie.  [Scotch.] 

Toolye,  Toolzie  (tol'yi),  v.i.  To  quarrel. 
Written  also  Tuilyie,  Tuilzie.  [Scotch.] 

Toom  (turn  or  turn),  a.  [A  Scandinavian 
word:  Icel.  t6mr,  Dan.  torn,  empty.]  Empty. 
[Scotch  and  provincial  English.] 

Ye  shall  have  plenty  of  supper — ours  is  nae  loom 
pantry,  and  still  less  a  locked  one.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Toom  (turn  or  turn),  v.t.  To  empty;  to 
evacuate.  [Scotch  and  provincial  English.] 

Toom  (turn),  n.  A  piece  of  waste  ground 
where  rubbish  is  shot.  [Scotch.] 

Tooma  (to 'ma),  n.  A  species  of  Mimosa 
used  for  tanning  in  India. 

Toon  (ton),  n.    Town.     [Scotch.] 

Toon,  Toona  (ton,  tb'na),  n.  The  wood  of 
an  East  Indian  tree,  the  Cedrela  Toona, 
nat.  order  Cedrelaceae.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Indian  Mahogany,  and  also  Indian 


Toon-wood  (Cedrela  Toona). 

Cedar.  Another  species  ( C.  australis) 
yields  the  so-called  cedar-wood  of  New 
South  Wales.  Toon-wood  is  highly  valued 
as  a  furniture  wood,  and  is  used  for  door- 
panels,  carving,  <fcc.  See  CEDRELA. 

Toorcoman  (tur'ko-man),  n.    A  Turkoman. 

Tooroo  ( to '  rb ),  n.  A  South  American 
palm  ((Etiocarpus  Batawa),  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  50  to  70  feet.  Its  woody 
outside  is  used  for  inlaid  work,  billiard- 
cues,  walking-sticks,  &c. 

Toos.t  n.  pi     Toes.     Chaucer. 

Toot  t  (tot),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  totian,  to  project, 
Icel.  tola,  a  teat  or  teat-like  protuberance, 


Dan.  tude,  a  spout.]  1.  To  stand  out  or  be 
prominent.— ±  To  peep;  to  look  narrowly; 
to  seek;  to  look  into;  to  look  out.  The 
Scotch  form  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
Teet,  Tete. 

Toot  t  (tbt),  v.t.  To  look  into;  to  see. 
Piers  Plowman. 

Toot  (tbt),  v.i.  [D.  toeten,  tuiten,  G.  tuten, 
Sw.  tuta,  to  blow  a  horn,  to  toot.  Also  in 
form  tote,  toat.  Imitative.]  To  make  a 
noise  with  the  mouth  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  a  pipe  or  other  wind-instrument;  to 
give  out  such  a  sound;  to  sound  a  horn  in  a 
particular  manner.  '  The  tooting  horns  and 
rattling  teams  of  mail-coaches.'  Thackeray. 

Toot  (tbt),  v.t.  To  sound;  as,  to  toot  the 
bora, 

Toot  (tot),  n.  A  blast;  a  note  or  sound 
blown  on  a  horn;  a  similar  noise. 

Tooter  (tot'er),  n.  One  who  toots;  one 
who  plays  upon  a  pipe  or  horn. 

Tooth  (toth),  n.  pi.  Teeth  (teth).  [A.  Sax. 
t6th,  pi.  teth(comp.  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese), 
D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  tand,  Icel.  (dim  (for  tond), 
G.  zahn,  Goth,  tunthus ;  cog.  \V.  and 
Armor,  dant,  Corn,  dam,  Lith.  danti,  L. 
dens,  dentis,  Gr.  odous,  odontos,  Skr.  dant  a 
—tooth.  From  an  Indo-European  root  da, 
to  divide,  seen  also  in  Gr.  daio,  to  divide;  L. 
damnum,  loss.]  1.  A  bony  substance  grow- 
ing out  of  the  jaws  of  vertebrate  animal*, 
and  serving  as  the  instrument  of  mastica- 
tion. The  teeth  are  also  very  useful  in  as- 
sisting persons  in  the  utterance  of  words, 
and  when  well  formed  and  sound  they  are 
ornamental.  Teeth  generally  consist  of  three 
distinct  substances,  ivory,  enamel,  and  bone. 
Each  tooth  is  divided  into  a  crown,  a  neck, 
and  a  fang  or  fangs.  The  teeth  of  animals 
differ  in  shape,  being  destined  for  different 
offices.  In  man  and  higher  mammals  two 
sets  of  teeth  are  developed,  the  early,  milk, 
or  deciduous  teeth,  and  the  permanent  set. 
In  fishes  the  teeth  fall  off  and  are  renewed 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  In 
the  human  subject  the  number  of  teeth 
is  thirty-two,  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  These 
consist  of  four  incisors,  two  canines,  four 
bicuspids,  and  six  molars.  (See  Dental  for- 
mula under  DENTAL.)  Teeth  do  not  belong 
to  the  skeleton,  but  to  the  skin  or  exo- 
skeletal  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  homolo- 
gous with  hairs.  They  are  formed  within 
little  sacs  or  bags  of  the  dermis  or  true  skin 
of  the  gum.— 2.  Taste;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth.    Dry-den. 

3.  Any  projection  corresponding  to  or  resem- 
bling the  tooth  of  an  animal  in  shape,  posi- 
tion, or  office ;  a  small,  narrow,  projecting 
piece,  usually  one  of  a  set;  as,  (a)  the  tooth  or 
teeth  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  harrow,  a  rake ; 
(b)  one  of  the  tines  or  prongs  of  a  fork;  (c)  one 
of  the  sharp  wires  of  a  carding  instrument ; 
(d)  one  of  the  projecting  knobs  on  the  edge  of 
a  wheel  which  catch  on  corresponding  parts 
of  awheel  or  other  body;  a  cog.— Tooth  and 
nail  (lit.  by  biting  and  scratching),  with  one's 
utmost  power;  by  all  possible  means  of  attack 
and  defence.  '  A  lion  and  bear  were  at  tooth 
and  nail  which  should  carry  off  a  fawn.'  Sir 
R.  L' Estrange.  —To  the  teeth,  in  open  opposi- 
tion; directly  to  one's  face.  'That  I  shall 
live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth.'  Shale.— In 
the  teeth,  in  direct  opposition ;  directly  in 
front.  '  Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in 
my  teeth.'  Pope. 

In  the  teeth  of  clench'd  antagonisms 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die.     Tennyson. 

—To  cast  something  in  one's  teeth,  to  taunt 
one  with  something;  to  retort  reproachfully. 
— In  spite  or  despite  of  the  teeth,  in  open  de- 
fiance of;  in  defiance  of  opposition;  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  effort. '  In  despite  of  the  teeth 
of  all  rhyme  and  reason.'  Shak.—To  show 
the  teeth,  to  threaten.  'When  the  law  shows 
her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite.'  Yming.—To 
set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  tingling  or 
grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  See  TOOTH- 
EDGE. 

Tooth  (toth),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with  teeth; 
as,  to  tooth  a  rake.  'The  twin  cards  toothed 
with  glittering  wire.'  Wordsworth.— 2.  To 
indent;  to  cut  into  teeth;  to  jag;  as,  to 
tooth  a  saw. — 3.  To  lock  into  each  other. 

Toothache  (toth'ak),  n.  Pain  in  the  teeth, 
technically  called  Odontalgia.  Toothache 
was  once  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  worm 
in  the  tooth. 

I  am  troubled 

With  the  toothache  or  with  love,  I  know- not  whethe 
There  is  a  worm  in  both.  Massinger. 

Toothache-grass(toth'ak-gras),  n.  Ctenium 
americanum,  a  singular  kind  of  grass  which 


grows  in  Florida  and  other  parts  of  Nortli 
America,  having  u  very  pungent  taste.  It 
affects  the  breath  and  milk  of  cows,  and  the 
root  affects  the  salivary  glands. 

Toothache-tree  (toth'Ak-tre),  ».  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  species  of  plants  which  form 
the  genus  Xanthoxylum  (or  Xauthoxylon), 
but  particularly  applied  to  A',  americanum, 
a  native  of  North  America.  The  bark  and 
capsular  fruit  of  this  tree  are  much  used  as 
a  remedy  for  the  toothache.  See  XANTHOXY- 
LUM. Called  also  Prickly-axh, 

Tooth-hack  (toth'bak),  ».  One  of  a  family 
of  moths  (Xutodoutidae)  belonging  to  Lepi- 
doptera. 

Tooth-brush  (toth'bmsh),  n.  A  small  brush 
for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Tooth-drawer  (toth'dra-er),  n.  One  whose 
business  is  to  extract  teeth  with  instru- 
ments; a  dentist.  'Worn  in  the  cap  of  a 
tooth-drawer.'  Sliafc. 

Tooth -drawing  ( toth  'drn-  ing),  n.  The 
act  of  extracting  a  tooth;  the  practice  of 
extracting  teeth. 

Toothed  (tbtht),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  teeth 
or  jags.— 2.  Inbot.  having  projecting  points, 
remote  from  each  other,  about  the  edge  or 
margin;  dentate;  as,  a  toothed  calyx  or  leaf. 
—Toothed  wheels,  wheels  made  to  act  upon 
or  drive  one  another  by  having  the  surface 
of  each  indented  with  teeth,  which  tit  into 
each  other.  See  TEETH,  WHEEL. 

Toothedge  (tbth'ej),  n.  The  sensation  ex- 
cited by  grating  sounds  and  by  the  touch 
of  certain  substances;  tingling  uneasiness, 
almost  amounting  to  pain  in  the  teeth,  from 
stridulous  sounds,  vellication,  or  acid  or 
acrid  substances. 

Toothful  t  (tbth'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  teeth. 
'The  tooth  full  harrow.'  Sylvester.— 2.  Pal- 
atable; toothsome. 

What  dainty  relish  on  my  tongue 
This  fruit  hath  left  I  some  angel  hath  me  fed ; 
If  so  toothful  I  will  be  banqueted.    Massitiger. 

Toothful  (tbth'ful),  n.  A  small  draught  of 
any  liquor.  [Vulgar.] 

Toothing  (tbth'ing),  n.  In  building,  bricks 
or  stones  left  projecting  at  the  end  of  a  wall 
that  they  may  be  bonded  into  a  continuation 
of  it  when  required. 

Toothing-plane  (tbth'ing-plan),  ?i.  A  plane 
the  iron  of  which,  in  place  of  being  sharp- 
ened to  a  cutting  edge,  is  formed  into  a 
series  of  small  teeth.  It  is  used  to  roughen 
a  surface  intended  to  be  covered  with  veneer 
or  cloth,  in  order  to  give  a  better  hold  to 
the  glue. 

Tooth-key  (tbth'ke),  n.  A  dentist's  instru- 
ment for  extracting  teeth:  so  called  because 
it  is  turned  like  a  key. 

Toothless  (tbth'les),  a.  Having  no  teeth; 
deprived  of  teeth. 

Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 
Drydcn. 

Toothlet  (tbth'let),  n.     A  little  tooth;  a 
petty  tooth-like  projection. 
Toothletted  ( tbth'let-ed ),  a.     In  bot.  hav- 
ing too  thlete;  denticulate;  having  very  small 
teeth  or  projecting  points,  as  a  leaf. 
Tooth-net  (tbth'net),  n.  A  large  lishing-net 
anchored.     [Scotch.] 

Tooth-ornament  (tbth-or'na-ment),  n.  In 
arch,  one  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  early 
English  style.  It  consists  of  a  square  four- 
leaved  flower, 
the  centre  of 
which  projects 
in  a  point.  It 
is  generally  in- 
serted in  a  hol- 
low moulding, 
with  the  flowers 
in  close  contact 
with  each  other, 
though  they  are 
not  unfrequently  placed  n  short  distance 
apart,  and  in  rich  suits  of  mouldings  are 
often  repeated  several  times.  Called  also 
Dog's-tooth  and  Nail-head. 
Toothpick,  Toothpicker  (toth'pik,  tbth'- 
pik-er).  n.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  the 
teeth  of  substances  lodged  between  them. 
Tooth-powder  (tbth'pou-der),  ?i.  A  powder 
for  cleaning  the  teeth;  a  dentifrice. 
Tooth-rash  (toth'rash),  n.  A  cutaneous  dis- 
ease peculiar  to  infants,  which  occurs  dur- 
ing the  process  of  dentition. 
Tooth-shellt  Toothed-sheU  (toth'ehel, 
tbtht'shel),  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
gasteropodous  molluscs  constituting  the 
genus  Dentalium,  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  shells  are 
symmetrical,  tubular,  conical,  and  gener- 
ally carved.  The  animals  are  carnivorous, 


\ 


Tooth-ornament. 
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devouring  foraminifers  and  minute  bivalve?, 
and  live  at  a  slight  depth  in  the  sand  01 
mud  of  the  shore,  in  which  they  bury  them- 
selves heail  downwards. 
Toothsome  (toth'sum),  a.  Palatable;  grate- 
ful to  the  taste. 


Though   less  toothsome   to 
wholesome  for  me. 


ie.    they  were  more 
Fulltr. 


Toothsomeness  (toth'sum-nes),  n.  State 
or  character  of  being  toothsome;  pleasant- 
ness to  the  taste. 

Toothwort  (tbth'wert),  n.  A  name  applied 
to  several  plants  having  rhizomes  which 
resemble  teeth,  such  as  the  Lathrtea  syua- 
inaritr.  various  species  of  Dentaria,  Coral- 
lorrhiza  innata,  &c.  See  LATHRJEA. 

Toothy  (toth'i),  a.  Toothed ;  having  teeth. 
[Rare.] 

Top  (top),  n.  [O.E.  toppe,  a  top;  A.  Sax.  top, 
a  tuft  or  ball  at  the  point  or  top  of  anything ; 
Sc.  tap,  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head ;  D.  and 
Dan.  top,  a  top,  a  summit ;  Icel.  toppr,  a 
tuft  or  lock  of  hair,  a  top  or  extremity;  G. 
zopf,  a  tuft,  a  crest.  Tip  is  an  allied  form 
with  a  weakened  vowel.  See  also  TUFT.] 

1.  The  highest  part  of  anything ;  the  most 
elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the  summit ; 
as,  the  top  of  a  tree;  the  top  of  a  spire;  the 
top  of  a  house;  the  top  of  a  mountain. — 

2.  Surface;  upper  side.  '  Such  trees  as  spread 
their  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground.' 
Bacon.  —  3.  The  highest  place  or  rank;  the 
most  honourable  position ;  as,  to  be  at  the 
top  of  one's  class. 

Home  was  head ;  his  brilliant  composition  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  books,  brought  him  to 
the  top.  Farrar. 

4.  The  highest  person;  the  chief.  'He  which 
is  the  top  of  judgment.'  Shak.  'Aspired 
to  be  the  top  of  zealots.'  Milton.  —  5.  The 
utmost  degree ;  the  highest  point.  '  From 
my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass.' 
Shak. 

The  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that 
work.  Pope. 

6.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon 
it;  the  forelock.    '  To  take  the  present  time 
by  the  tap.'  Shak.  '  From  top  to  toe.'  Shak. 

All  the  starred  vengeance  of  Heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top.  Shak. 

7.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant ;  as, 
turnip  topi.     'Heads  or  tops,  as  cabbage 
heads.'  Watts.—  8.  pi.  Top-boots.  'To  stand 
in  a  bar,  in  a  green  coat,  knee-cords,  and 
tops. '    Dickens. 

It  was  a  kind  of  festive  occasion  and  the  parties 
were  attired  accordingly.  Mr.  Weller's  tops  were 
newly  cleaned  and  his  dress  was  arranged  with 
peculiar  care.  Dickens. 

9.  In  -woollen  mamtf.  the  combed  wool  ready 
for  the  spinner, 

from  which  the 
noils,  or  shorts 
and  dust,  have 
been  removed.— 

10.  Naut.  a  sort 
of  platform,  sur- 
rounding        the 
head  of  the  lower 
mast    and    pro- 
jecting    on     all 
sides.    It  serves 
to    extend     the 
shrouds,by  which 
means  they  more 
effectually    sup- 
port   the   mast, 
and  for  the  con- 
venience of  men 
aloft.    The  tops 
are  named  after 
the      respective 
masts  to   which 
they  belong,   as 
main,  fore,  and 
mizzen     tops.  — 

11.  That  portion 

of  a  cut  gem  which  is  between  the  girdle  or 
extreme  margin,  and  the  table  or  flat  face. 
E.  B.  Knight.— 12.  The  eve  or  verge.  [Rare.] 

He  was  upon  the  top  of  his  marriage  with  Magda- 
leine  the  French  King's  daughter.  Knolles. 

13.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice  in  vogue 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Both  dice  seemed  to  be  put  into  the 
box,  but  in  reality  one  was  kept  at  the  top 
of  the  box  between  the  fingers  of  the  person 
playing.—  The  top  of  one's  bent,  the  utmost 
that  one's  inclination  and  bias  would  per- 
mit; as,  he  was  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
— Top  of  the  tree,  the  highest  position  in 
any  profession  or  the  like.  [Slang.] 

I  am  certain  to  be  at  the  top  efthe  tree  at  last. 

Dickens. 


Ship's  Top. 


—Top  and  butt,  in  thip-biiihlimj,  ;\  method 
of  working  long  tapering  planks,  by  laying 
their  broad  and  narrow  ends  alternately 
fore  and  aft,  lining  a  piece  off  every  broad 
end  the  whole  length  of  the  shifting.  It  is 
adopted  principally  for  ceiling  — Top  mid 
top-gallant,  in  full  array;  in  full  rig;  in  full 
force. 

He'll  be  here  top  and  topgallant  presently. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1608. 

Top  (top),  a.  Being  on  the  top  or  summit; 
highest. 

Setting  out  at  top  speed,  he  soon  overtook  him. 
H.  Brooke. 

Top  (top),  i-.i.  1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  emi- 
nent. —  '2.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 
'But  write  thy  best  and  top.'  Dryden.— 
3.  To  be  of  a  certain  height;  to  measure  in 
height. 

The  mare  scarcely  lopped  15  hands.         Laurence. 

—To  top  orer  tail,  to  turn  head  over  heels. 
Ascham.— To  top  up  with,  to  finish  with. 

What'l!  you  drink,  Mr.  G.irgery;  at  my  expense,  to 
top  t.p -with!  Dicttns. 

Top  (top),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  topped;  ppr.  top- 
ping. 1.  To  cover  on  the  top;  to  cap.  'Moun- 
tains topp'd  with  snow.'  Waller.—  2.  To  rise 
above. 

A  gourd  .  .  .  climbing  by  the  boughs  twined  about 
them,  till  it  topp'd  and  covered  the  tree. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  outgo;  to  surpass. 

Edmund  the  base  shall  top  the  legitimate.      Shak. 

4.  To  crop;  to  take  off  the  top  or  upper  part. 

Groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise.        Shak. 
Top  your  rose-trees  a  little  with  your  knife  near  a 
leaf-bud.  Evelyn. 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

Wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

6.  To  perform  eminently. 

From  endeavouring  universally  to  top  their  narts, 
they  will  go  universally  beyond  them.  Jeffrey. 

7.  Naut.  to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a  yard  or 
boom,  so  that  that  end  becomes  higher  than 
the  other. — To  top  off,  to  complete  by  put- 
ting on  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of;  as,  to 
top  off  a  stack  of  hay ;  hence,  to  finish ;  to 
complete. 

Top  (top),  n.   [D.  top,  G.  topf—  perhaps  same 
word  as  above,  being  named  from  whirling 
round  on  its  top  or  point.]    1.  A 
child's  toy,  shaped  like  a  pear, 
made  to  whirl   on  its  point  by       .^B 
means  of  a  string  or  a  whip.— 2.  In      St 
rope-making,   a  conical  block  of     I 
wood  with  longitudinal  grooves  on 
its  surface,  in   which    slide   the     I 
strands  of  the  rope  in  the  process     ' 
of  twisting. 

Toparch  (top 'ark),  n.  [I.  top- 
archa,  from  Gr.  toparches,  top- 
archos — topos,  a  place,  and  archo, 
to  rule.]  The  principal  man  in  a 
place  or  country ;  the  governor  of 
a  toparchy.  '  The  prince  and  top- 
arch  of  that  country.'  Fuller. 

Toparchy  (top'ar-ki),».  [Gr.  topar- 
chia.  See  above.]  A  little  state, 
consisting  of  a  few  cities  or  towns; 
a  petty  country  governed  by  a  to- 
parch;  as,  Judea  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  ten  toparchiee. 

Top-armour  (top'ar-mer),  n.  Kaut.  a  rail- 
ing on  the  top,  supported  by  stanchions  and 
equipped  with  netting. 

Topau  (to'pa),  71.  The  rhinoceros  bird  (Bu- 
ceros  rhinoceros).  See  HORNBILL. 

Topaz  (to'paz),  n.  [Fr.  topaze,  L.  topaztts, 
from  Gr.  topazos,  the  yellow  or  oriental  to- 
paz ;  comp.  Skr.  taput,  fire.  According  to 
some  the  word  is  from  Topazos,  a  small  isle 
in  the  Arabic  Gulf  where  the  Romans  ob- 
tained a  stone  which  they  called  by  this 
name,  but  which  is  the  chrysolite  of  the 
moderns.]  1.  A  mineral,  ranked  by  miner- 
alogists among  gems,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  lustre  vitreous,  transparent,  trans- 
lucent; the  streak  white;  the  colour  yellow, 
white,  green,  blue,  pale ;  fracture  subcon- 
choidal,  uneven.  Specific  gravity,  3'499.  It 
is  harder  than  quartz.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminium,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  partly 
replaced  by  fluorine.  It  occurs  massive,  in 
imbedded  and  rounded  crystals.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  its  crystal  is  a  right  rhombic 
prism.  Fragments  of  topaz,  exposed  to  heat, 
emit  a  blue,  green,  or  yellowish  phosphoric 
light.  Topazes  occur  generally  in  primitive 
rocks,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as 
Cornwall,  Scotland,  Saxony,  Siberia,  Brazil, 
&c.  Ac.  The  finest  varieties  are  obtained 
from  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  the  Ural- 
ian  Mountains.  Those  from  Brazil  have 
deep  yellow  tints;  those  from  Siberia  have 


a  bluish  tinge ;  the  Saxon  topazes  are  of  a 
pale  wine-yellow,  and  those  found  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands  are  of  a  sky-blue  colour. 
The  purest  from  Brazil,  when  cut  in  facets 
closely  resemble  the  diamond  in  lustre  and 
brilliance. —  2.  In  her.  the  name  given  to 
Of  A\hen  borne  by  peers. 

Topazolite  (to-paz'ol-it),  n.  [Topaz  and 
i.i.  lit/ios,  a  stone.]  A  variety  of  precious 
garnet,  of  a  topaz-yellow  colour,  or  an  olive 
green,  found  in  Piedmont.  Itsconstituents 
are  silex,  lime,  iron,  with  slight  traces  of 
alumina,  glucina,  and  manganese. 

Top-beam  (tnp'bem),  n.  The  same  as  Col- 
lar-beam (which  see). 

Top-block  (top'blok),  n.  Naut.  a  large  iron- 
bound  block  hung  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap, 
used  in-swaying  and  lowering  the  topmast. 

Top-boots  (top'bots),  7i.  pi.  Boots  having 
tops  of  light-coloured  leather,  used  chiefly 
for  riding. 

Top-brim  (topTmrn),  n.    Same  as  Top-run. 

Top-chain  (top'chan),  n.  Xaut.  a  chain  to 
sling  the  lower  yards  in  time  of  action  to 
prevent  their  falling  when  the  ropes  by 
which  they  are  hung  are  shot  away. 

Top-Cloth  (top'kloth),  71.  Xaut.  a  piece  of 
canvas  used  to  cover  the  hammocks  which 
are  lashed  to  the  top  in  action. 

Top-coat  (top'kot),  n.  An  upper  or  over 
coat. 

Top-draining  (top'dran-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  draining  the  surface  of  land. 

Top-dress  (top'dres),  v.t.  To  manure  on 
the  surface,  as  land. 

Top-dressing  (top'dres-ing),  n.  A  dressing 
of  manure  laid  on  the  surface  of  land. 

Tope  (top),  n.  [Said  to  be  originally  a  Cor- 
nish word.]  A  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  the 
Squalus  galeus  or  Galeus  canis,  family  Ga- 
leidse.  It  attains  a  length  of  six  feet,  and 
is  extremely  troublesome  to  fishermen. 
Called  also  Miller's  Doy  and  Penny-dog 

Tope  (top),  n.  [Hind.]  In  India,  a  grove 
or  clump  of  trees;  as,  a  toddy-tope;  a  cane- 
tope. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  under  a  fine  tope  of  trees 
ir.  h.  Kusselt. 

Tope  (top),  n.  [Skr.  tMpa,  stfipa,  an  ac- 
cumulation, a  mound,  a  tope.  ]  The  popular 


Great  Tope  at  Sanchi,  Central  India. 

name  for  a  species  of  Buddhist  monument, 
many  specimens  of  which  occur  in  India 
and  South-eastern  Asia,  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  relics  or  the  commemora- 
tion of  some  event.  When  for  the  former 
purpose  the  tope  is  called  a  dagoba,  when 
for  the  latter  a  stupa;  the  term  tope  having 
reference  to  their  external  shape  only.  The 
oldest  topes  are  dome-shaped,  and  rest  on 
a  base  either  cylindrical,  quadrangular,  or 
polygonal,  rising  perpendicularly  or  in  ter- 
races. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  tope 
is  the  apex  structure,  which  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  distended  parasol  and  is  known  as  a  tee. 
A  tope  that  has  often  been  described  is  the 
tope  at  Sanctii  in  Central  India,  now  in  a 
partially  ruined  state.  The  principal  build- 
ing consists  of  a  dome,  somewhat  less  than 
a  hemisphere,  106  feet  in  diameter  and  42 
feet  in  height.  On  the  top  is  a  flat  space, 
in  the  centre  of  which  once  stood  the  tee. 
See  DAOOBA,  STTJPA. 

Tope  (top),  v.i.  [Probably  a  stronger  form 
of  tip;  comp.  to  tip  off,  to  pour  out  liquor; 
also  to  tip  up,  &c.,  and  O.  and  Prov.  E.  to 
top  off,  to  empty  at  a  draught.]  To  drink 
hard;  to  drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors 
to  excess.  '  If  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat.' 
Dryden.  '  But  he  still  may  tope  on.'  Hood. 

Topee  (to-pe'),  n.  In  India,  a  covering  for 
the  head;  the  cork  or  pith  helmet  worn  by 
the  troops.  Written  also  Topi. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  teg. 
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Toper  (top'er),  n.  One  who  topes  or  drinks 
to  excess;  ii  drunkard ;  a  sot.  'I  no  t>>2>f'rii 
envy.'  <'"iclc;/. 

Topet  (top'et),  ;i.  [For  toitpet  (Pennant  calls 
it  tottpet-titmouse),  from  Fr.  toitpct,  a  crest, 
a  tuft;  from  the  German,  the  origin  bein.u'  t  In- 
same  as  E.  top.]  A  small  bird,  the  crested 
titmouse  (rants  bicolor). 

Top-filled  (top'tild),  a.  Filled  to  the  top; 
topful.  Chapman. 

Topful  (top'ful),  «-  Full  to  the  top  or 
brim. 

'Tis  wonderful 

Wh.it  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent; 
Now  that  their  souls  are  top/itl  of  offence.    SfaA 

Topgallant  (top'gal-lant),  a.  1.  Naut. 
bfiiiit  the  third  of  the  kind  above  the  deck; 
situated  above  the  topmast  and  below  Un- 
royal mast;  as,  the  topgallant,  mast,  yards, 
braces,  Ac,  Also  used  substautively :— '  Top 
&m\  top-valiants.'  Bacon.  'The  high  top-gal- 
[Wtfofmyjoy.1  Shak.—  2.  Highest;  elevated; 
splendid. 

I  dare  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  topgallant 
sparks.  Sir  R.  L'Estratige. 

Toph  (tof),  ».  [L.  tophus,  tofttK,  tufa  or  tuff, 
a  variety  of  -volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  tex- 
ture.] 1.  In  sura,  a  soft  tumour  on  a  bone; 
also,  a  concretion  in  the  joints.  Dunglison. 
2.  In  mineral,  same  as  Tuff. 

Tophaceous  (to-fa'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
toph  or  tophus;  gritty;  sandy;  as,  a  topha- 
ceous  concretion.  '  A  tophaceous  chalky  mat- 
ter.' Arbuthnot. 

Top-hamper  (top'ham-per),  n.  Naut.  any 
unnecessary  weight,  either  aloft  or  about 
the  top  sides  or  upper  decks.  '  So  encum- 
bered with  top-hamper,  so  over-weighted  in 
proportion  to  their  draught  of  water.'  Mot- 
ley. 

Top-heavy  (toplie-vi),  a.  Having  the  top 
or  upper  part  too  heavy  for  the  lower. 

Top-heavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down, 
As  over-ballasted  within  the  crown, 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystic  thing. 

Dryden. 

Tophet  (to'fet),  n.  [Heb.,  lit.  a  place  to  be 
spit  on;  hence,  a  place  of  abomination,  from 
tuph,  to  spit.]  A  place  situated  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Gehenna,  or 
Valley  of  Hinnoin,  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  idolatrous  Jews  worshipped 
the  fire-gods  and  sacrificed  their  children. 
In  consequence  of  these  abominations  the 
whole  valley  became  the  common  laystall 
of  the  city,  and  symbolical  of  the  place  of 
torment  in  a  future  life. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell. 

Milton. 

Tophln  (tof'in),  n.  A  kind  of  sandstone.  See 
TOPH. 
Top-honourt  (top'on-er),  n.    A  top-sail. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watery  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay; 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower. 
Prior. 

Tophus  (tp'fus),  n.     Same  as  Toph. 

Topi  (to-pe'),  n.    Same  as  Topee. 

Topia  (to'pi-a),  n.  [L.]  A  fanciful  style  of 
mural  decorations,  generally  consisting  of 
landscapes  of  a  very  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter, resembling  those  of  the  Chinese,  much 
used  in  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Topiarian  (to-pi-a'ri-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  practising  topiary  work.  '  The  topi- 
arian  artist.'  Sir  W.  Scott 

Topiary  (to'pi-a-ri),  a.  [L.  topiarius,  per- 
taining to  ornamental  gardening,  from  topia 
(opera),  ornamental  gardening,  from  Gr. 
topos,  a  place.]  Shaped  by  clipping  or  cut- 
ting; as,  topiary  work,  which  consists  in 
giving  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arbours 
and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges. 

Though  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  topiary 
art,  that  of  training  or   cutting  trees  into  regular 
figures,  he  does  not  seem  to  run  into  its  extravagance. 
Haitam. 

Topic  (top'ik),  n.  [Fr.  topiques,  subjects  of 
conversation,  from  L.  topica,  Gr.  topika(pl.), 
the  name  of  a  work  by  Aristotle  on  the  sub- 
ject of  topoi  or  commonplaces,  from  topos, 
a  place,  a  commonplace,  a  topic  (whence 
topography).]  1.  In  rhet.  a  general  truth  or 
statement  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
individual  circumstances;  a  general  maxim 
or  dictum  regarded  as  being  of  use  in  argu- 
ment or  oratory;  thus,  the  proverbial  'a 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps ' 
is  a  kind  of  topic.  Among  the  helps  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  in  their  favourite 
study  of  rhetoric  was  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  a  great  variety  of  general 
truths  or  axioms,  according  to  the  several 
sciences  or  subjects  to  which  they  belonged. 
These  the  Greeks  called  topoi,  or  places, 


or  commonplaces,  and  considered  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  used  by  public 
speakers  in  the  selection  and  invention  of 
iivmnin'iits.  The  word  was  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  general  head  or  department  of 
thought  to  which  any  maxim  belongs. 

These  topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general 
ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different  subjects, 
which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult  in  order  to 
find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  Dr.  Blair. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or 
literary  composition,  or  the  subject  of  any 
distinct  portion  of  a  discourse,  &c.  ;  the 
matter  treated  of :  now  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word. 

In  their  sermons  they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the 
state  of  the  present  time,  and  to  preach  against  the 
sins  of  princes  and  courts;  a  topic  that  naturally 
makes  men  popular.  £p.  Unmet. 

3.  [Fr.  topique,  from  Gr.  topikos,  pertaining 
to  a  place,  topos,  a  place.]    In  mtd.  an  ex- 
ternal remedy;  a  remedy  to  be  applied  out- 
wardly to  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  a 
plaster,  a  poultice,  a  blister,  and  the  like. 

Topic,  Topical  (top'ik,  top'ik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
topikos,  pertaining  to  a  place,  or  to  a  com- 
monplace or  topic.  See  above.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  place  or  locality;  local.  'All  ye 
topic  gods  that  do  inhabit  here.1  Drat/ton. 

The  men  of  Archcnfeld  in  Herefordshire  claimed 
by  custom  to  lead  the  vanguard;  but  surely  this 
priviledge  was  topical  and  confined  to  the  Welsh 
wars.  Fuller. 

2.  In  med.  pertaining  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  body;  as,  a  topical  remedy.— 3.  Per- 
taining to  a  topic  or  subject  of  discourse. — 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic 
or  maxim ;  hence,  merely  probable,  aa  an 
argument. 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical  and 
probable.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

—Topical  colouring,  in  calico-printing,  a 

process  in  which  the  colour  or  mordant  is 

applied  to  specific  portions  of  the  cloth 

forming  the  pattern. 
Topically  (top'ik-al-li),  adv.    In  a  topical 

manner;  locally;  with  limitation  to  a  part; 

with  application  to  a  particular  part ;  as,  a 

remedy  topically  applied. 
To-pincht  (to-pinsh'),  v.  t.  To  pinch  severely. 

See  intensive  particle  To. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about 

And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch.  the  unclean  knight.    Shak. 

Top-knot  (top'notY  n.  1.  A^  crest  or  knot 
of  feathers  upon  the  head  6*r  top,  as  of  a 
bird;  also,  an  ornamental  knot  or  bow  worn 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  by  women.  'A 
great,  stout  servant-girl,  with  cheeks  as  red 
as  her  top-knots.'  Sir  W.  Scott.—  2.  A  name 
of  fishes  of  the  genera  Zenogopterus  and 
Scophthalamus,  family  Pleuronectidse  (fiat- 
fishes),  found  in  the  British  seas. 

Top-lantern  (top'lan-tern),  n.  A  large  lan- 
tern or  Light  in  the  top  of  a  vessel ;  a  top- 
light. 

Topless  (top'les),  a.  1.  Having  no  top;  very 
lofty.  'Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apennine.' 
Beau.  &  FL  —  2.  Having  no  superior;  su- 
preme. 

Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on.          Shak. 

Top-light  (toplit),  n.  Same  as  Top-lantern. 

Top-lining  (top'lin-ing),  n.  Naut.  (a)  the 
lining  on  the  after  part  of  the  top-sail,  to 
prevent  the  top-brim  from  chafing  the  top- 
sail. (6)  A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a 
vessel's  top. 

Topman  (top 'man),  n,  1.  The  man  who 
stands  above  in  sawing;  a  top-sawyer.— 
2.  Naut.  a  man  standing  in  the  top;  a  tops- 
man. 

Topmast  (top'mast),  n.  Naut.  the  second 
mast  from  the  deck,  or  that  which  is  next 
above  the  lower  mast,  main,  fore,  or  mizzen. 

Top-maul  (top'mal),  n.  A  maul  kept  in  a 
ship's  top,  for  driving  out  and  in  the  fld. 

Topmost  (top'most),  a.  Highest;  upper- 
most ;  as,  the  topmost  cliff ;  the  topmost 
branch  of  a  tree. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning.    Tennyson. 

Topographer  (to-pog'raf-er),  n.  [See  TO- 
POGRAPHY.] One  who  describes  a  particu- 
lar place,  town,  city,  tract  of  land,  or  coun- 
try; one  skilled  in  topography,  'All  the 
topographers  that  ever  writ  of  ...  a  town 
or  country.'  Howett. 

Dante  is  the  one  authorized  topographer  of  the 
medieval  hell.  Milman. 

Topographic,  Topographical  (top-o-graf' - 
ik,  top-o-graf'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  in  topography;  descriptive  of  a 
place  or  country.  '  The  topographic  descrip- 


tion of  this  mighty  empire.'  Sir  T.  Herbert. 
-  Topographical  ,^'nv^</^/.  Sre  unil<-r  M  n 
^  v.\  ENG,  —Military  topography,  the  minute 
description  of  places  with  special  reference 
to  their  adaptability  to  military  purposes. 

Topographically  (top-o-grafSk-al-uX  ado. 
In  the  manner  of  topography. 

Topographist  (tu-pog'raf-ist),  n.  Same  as 
Topographer. 

Topography  (to-pogTa-fi),  n.  [Gr.  fn/'"*- 
place  (hence  topic),  am\  graphs,  to  describe.  ] 
The  description  of  a  particular  place,  city, 
town,  manor,  parish,  or  tract  of  land  ;  the 
detailed  description  of  any  country  or  re- 
gion, including  its  cities,  towns,  villages, 
castles,<fec.;  the  minuter  features  of  ;> 
or  locality  collectively;  as,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  topography  of  a  place. 
Topography  is  distinguished  from  geogra- 
phy in  being  descriptive  and  more  detailed. 

Topolatry  (to-pol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  topos,  a 
place,  and  latreia,  service,  worship.]  Wor- 
ship of  or  excessive  reverence  for  a  place 
or  places;  adoration  of  a  place  or  places. 
[Recent.] 

This  little  land  (Palestine)  became  the  object  of  a 
special  adoration,  a  kind  of  topofatry,  when  the 
Church  mounted  with  Con  slant  in  e  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars.  MacmiUan's  Mag. 

Topology  (to-pol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  topos,  a  place, 
and  logon,  discourse.]  The  art  of  or  method 
for  assisting  the  memory  by  associating  the 
objects  to  be  remembered  with  some  place, 
the  parts  of  which  are  well  known,  as  a 
building. 

Toponomy  (to-pon'o-mi),  n.  [Or.  topos,  a 
place,  and  o?io??ia,  a  name.]  The  place- 
names  of  a  country  or  district,  or  a  register 
of  such  names.  Ency.  Brit. 

Topper  (top'er),  71.  One  who  tops  or  excels; 
anything  superior.  [Colloq.] 

Toppice,  Tappice  (top'is,  tap' to \  v,t.  ori. 
[See  TAFISH.]  To  cover;  to  lie  hid;  to  hide. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Like  a  ranger. 
May  topptce  where  he  likes.  ' Laay  Alimony, '•&*$. 

Top 


surpassing ;  great.  '  The  toppingest  shop- 
keepers in  the  city.'  Tom  Brown. 

The  great  and  flourishing  condition  of  some  of  the 
topping  sinners  of  the  world.  South. 

3.  Fine;  noble;  gallant. 

The  topping  fellow  I  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
fine  fellow.  Tatler. 

Topping  (top'ing),  n.  I.  The  act  of  one  who 
tops;  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  top.— 2.  A 
branch  of  a  tree  cut  off.— 3.  Ifaut.  the  act 
of  pulling  one  extremity  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other.— 4.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
an  exact  level  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  a 
saw.— 5.  pi.  That  which  comes  from  hemp 
in  the  process  of  hatchelling. 

Topping-lift  (top'ing-lift),  n.  Naut.  a  large 
strong  tackle  employed  to  suspend  or  top 
the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or  of  the  boom  of  a 
main-sail,  in  a  brig  or  schooner.  —Davit  top- 
ping-lift, a  rope  made  fast  to  the  outer  end 
of  a  davit,  and  rove  through  a  block  made 
fast  to  a  vessel's  mast  aloft,  witli  a  tackle 
attached.  It  assists  in  keeping  the  anchor 
clear  of  the  rail  when  bringing  it  on  board 
to  be  stowed  on  deck. 

Toppingly  (top'ing-li),  adv.  1.  Splendidly; 
nobly.  —2.  Proudly;  with  airs  of  disdain. 

Topple  (topi),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  toppled;  ppr. 
toppling.  [From  top.]  To  fall,  as  from  a 
top  or  height ;  to  fall  forward ;  to  pitch  or 
tumble  down.  'Though  castles  topple  oil' 
their  warders'  heads.'  Shak. 

Topple  (top'l),  v.t.    To  throw  down. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.  Shak. 

Toppling  (top'ling),  p.  and  a.  Falling  for- 
ward; ready  to  fall.  'Tall  and  toppling.' 
George  Eliot. 

Top-proud  (top'proud),  a.  Proud  in  the 
highest  degree.  'This  top -proud  fellow.' 
Shak.  [Rare.] 

Top-rail  (top'ral),  n.  In  carp,  the  upper- 
most rail  of  a  piece  of  framing  or  wainscot- 
ing. 

Top-rim  (top'rim),  n.  Naut.  a  thin  piece 
of  board  bent  round  a  vessel's  top,  giving  it 
a  finish,  and  covering  in  the  ends  of  the 
cross-trees  and  trestle -trees,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  top-sail  from  being  chafed. 

Top-rope  (top'rop),  n.  Naut.  a  rope  to 
sway  up  a  topmast,  &c. 

Top-sail  (top'sal),  n.  Naut.  the  second  sail 
above  the  deck  on  any  mast  (main,  fore,  or 
mizzen).  See  SAIL.— Gaff-topsail  See  under 
GAFF. 
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Tops-and-bottoms  (tops'and-bot-omz),  «. 
pi.  Small  rolls  of  dough  baked, cut  in  halves, 
and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used  as  food 
for  infants.  Simmonds. 

'Tis  said  that  her  tops-and-bottoms  were  gut.    Hcjct. 

Top-sawyer  (top'sa-yer),  n.  The  sawyer 
who  takes  the  upper  stand  in  a  saw-pit,  and 
gets  higher  wages  than  the  man  below ; 
hence,  (a)  one  who  holds  a  higher  position 
than  another;  a  chief  over  others. 

See-saw  is  the  fashion  of  England  always,  and  the 
Whigs  will  soon  be  the  top-saiuyers. 

R.  D.  Bfackmvre. 

(6)  A  first-rate  man  in  any  line;  an  eminent 
man;  an  aristocrat.  [Slanir.] 

They  have  got  a  top-sawyer  from  London  there, 
who  addresses  them  every  evening,  and  says  that  we 
have  a  right  to  four  shillings  a  day  wages,  eight 
hours'  work,  and  two  pots  of  ale.  Disraeli. 

Top-shell  (top'shel),  n.  One  of  the  shells  of 
the  various  species  of  the  family  Turbinidrc. 

Topside-turvyt  (top-sid-ter'vi),  adv.  Up- 
side down;  topsy-turvy.  *  My  system  turned 
topside-turvy. '  Sterne. 

Topsiturnt  ( top'si-tern ),  v.t.  [See  TOPSY- 
TURVY.] To  upset;  to  overthrow.  *  By  his 
travail  topsiturneth  them.'  Sylvester. 

Topsman  (tops'man),  n.  l.  Same  as  Top- 
man,  2.— 2.  A  chief  or  head  cat  tie- drover. 

Top-SOil  (top'soil),  ?i.  The  upper  part  or 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Top-soiling  (top'soil-ing),  n.  The  act  or  art 
of  taking  off  the  top-soil  of  land,  before  a 
canal,  railway,  &c.,  is  begun. 

Top-Stone  (top'ston),  n.  A  stone  that  is 
placed  on  the  top,  or  which  forms  the  top. 

Topsy-turvy  (top'si-ter-vi),  adv.  [A  word  of 
which  the  origin  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  after  com- 
menting on  the  various  old  spellings  of  it, 
and  the  different  etymologies  suggested, 
remarks:  'It  seems,  then,  that  in  topsy-turvy 
we  have  the  words  top  and  set;  while  its 
latter  half  may  or  may  not  have  originated 
from  turn,  modified  so  as  to  form  a  balanced 
jingle  to  its  first  half.1]  In  an  inverted  pos- 
ture; with  the  top  or  head  downward  and 
the  bottom  upward ;  as,  to  turn  a  carriage 
topsy-turvy. 

If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  a  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  o  erturn  it  topsy-turvy  down.       Shak. 
God  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the  devil  sur- 
named  it  evil,  and  thereby  turned  the  world  topsy- 
turvy, and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the  whole 
creation.  South. 

Topsy-turvy  (top'si-ter-vi),  v.t.  To  turn 
upside  down;  to  upset. 

Then  is  it  verily,  as  in  Herr  Tieck's  drama,  a 
•verkehrte  -welt,  or  world  topsy-titrvied.  Carlyle. 

Topsy-turvy  (top'si-ter-vi),  v.i.  To  turn 
upside  down;  to  invert  one's  posture.  'The 
topsy-turvy  ing  course  of  time.'  Southey. 

Topsyturvyflcation  ( top '  si  -  ter- vi-fi-ka"- 
shon ),  n.  An  upsetting ;  a  turning  upside 
down.  [Ludicrous.] 

'  Valentine'  was  followed  by  '  Lelia,' ...  a  regular 
topsyturvyfication  of  morality.  Thackeray. 

Top -tackle  (top'tak-1),  n.  Naut.  a  large 
tackle  hooked  to  the  lower  end  of  the  top- 
mast top-rope  and  to  the  deck. 

Top-timber  (top'tim-ber),  n.  Naut  one  of 
the  highest  timbers  in  the  side  of  a  vessel. 
— Long  top-timber,  the  timber  above  each 
of  the  first  f  uttocks.  *-Short  top-timber,  the 
timber  above  each  of  the  second  f  uttocks. 

Toque  (tok),  n.  [Fr.,  a  cap,  Sp.  (oca,  It. 
tocca;  from  the  Celtic;  Armor,  tok,  W.  toe, 
a  hat  or  bonnet]  1,  A  kind  of  bonnet  or 
head-dress.  '  His  velvet  toque  stuck  .  .  . 
upon  the  side  of  his  head.'  Motley. 

Mrs,  Briggs  forthwith  mounted  a  toque,  with  all  the 
patterns  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Dickens. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  bonnet  -  macaque 
(Macacus  sinicus),  from  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  hairs  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  which  seem  to  form  a  kind  of  cap  or 
bonnet— 3.  A  small  nominal  money  of  ac- 
count used  in  trading  on  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa;  forty  cowries  make 
one  toque,  and  five  toques  one  hen  or  gal- 
linha.  Simmonds. 

Toquet  (to'ka),  n.    Same  as  Toque. 

Tor  (tor),  n.  [W.  tor,  a  bulge,  a  hill ;  allied 
to  L.  turris,  a  tower.]  A  high  pointed  rock 
or  hill :  used  frequently  as  an  element  in 
place-names  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
especially  Devonshire;  as,  Glastonbury  Tor; 
Mam  Tor,  &c.  '  A  rolling  range  of  dreary 
moors,  unbroken  by  tor  or  tree.'  Kingsley. 

Torah  (to'ra),  n.  A  term  in  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  for  any  decision  or  instruction  in 
matters  of  law  and  conduct,  given  by  a 
sacred  authority;  the  revealed  will  of  God; 


counsel  or  instruction  proceeding  from  a 
sacred  source ;  hence,  a  book  containing 
such  instruction. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  the  Word  of  Je- 
horaJl  is  embodied  in  a  book- revelation.  The  Torah. 
instruction,  or  as  we  should  say.  revelation  of  God, 
is  a  written  volume  deposited  with  the  priests,  which 
gives  rules  for  all  national  and  personal  conduct,  and 
also  provides  the  proper  means  for  regaining  God's 
favour  when  it  has  been  lost  through  sin.  But  to  the 
prophets  the  Torah  has  a  very  different  meaning. 
Prof.  It'.  R.  Smith. 

Tore  (tork),  H.     Same  as  TVwgi^whicn  see). 

Torce  (tors),  n.     In  her.  same  as  Wreath. 

Torch  (torch),  n.  [Fr.  torche,  It.  torcia,  from 
L.L.  tortia,  from  L.  torqueo,  tortus,  to  twist, 
to  turn  (whence  torture,  &c.),  because  the 
torch  was  made  of  a  twisted  roll  of  tow  and 
the  like.]  A  light  or  luminary  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  formed  of  some  combustible 
substance,  as  of  resinous  wood  or  of  twisted 
flax,  hemp,  &c.,  soaked  with  tallow  or  other 
inflammable  substance;  a  large  candle;  a 
flambeau.  'A  waxen  torch.'  Shak. 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Milton. 

It  is  clearly  his  (Mr.  Swinburne's)  belief  that  he  has 
received  his  poetical  torch  from  the  hand  of  Shelley, 
as  Shelley  from  the  hand  of  Milton,  yet  we  think  his 
genius  has  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  either 
of  these  poets.  Quart.  Rtv. 

Torch  (torch),  v.t.  In  plastering,  to  point 
the  inside  joints  of  slating  laid  on  lath  with 
lime  and  hair. 

Torch-bearer  (torch'bar-erY  n.  One  whose 
office  is  to  carry  a  torch  lighted. 

Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer,     Shak. 

Torch-dance  (torch'dans),  n.  A  dance  in 
which  each  performer  carries  a  lighted 
torch. 

Torchert  (torch'er),  n.  One  that  gives  light 
with,  or  as  with,  a  torch. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  brine 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring.         Snafc. 

Torch-light  (torchlit),  n.  The  light  of  a 
torch  or  of  torches. 

St.itilius  show'd  the  torch-light.        Shafc. 

—  Torch-light  procession,  a  procession  in 
which  lighted  torches  are  carried. 

Torch-race  (torch'ras),  n.  A  kind  of  race 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  at  certain  festi- 
vals, in  which  the  runners  carried  lighted 
torches,  the  torches  being  passed  from  one 
to  another  in  a  manner  not  well  under- 
stood. 

Torch-Staff  (torch'staf ),  n.  The  staff  of  a 
torch,  by  which  it  is  carried. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand.  Shak, 

Torch-thistle  (torch'this-I),  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  plants  of  the  genus  Cereus, 
nat.  order  Cactacea?,  and  given  because  the 
stems  are  prickly  and  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  torches. 

Torcular  (tor'ku-ler),  n.  [L.,  from  torqueo, 
to  twist.]  A  surgical  instrument,  the  tour- 
niquet (which  see). 

Tordylium  (tor-dili-um),  n.  [Gr.  tordylion.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Umbelliferse. 
The  species  are  herbs  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  ovate  leaflets  deeply  toothed.  The 
seeds  of  T.  officinale,  or  officinal  hartwort, 
are  said  to  be  diuretic.  See  HARTWORT. 

Tore  (tor),  pret  of  tear. 

Tore  (tor),  n.  [Comp.  W.  tor,  a  break,  a 
cut.]  The  dead  grass  that  remains  on  mow- 
ing land  in  winter  and  spring.  [Local.] 

Tore  (tor),  n.  In  arch,  a  large  round  mould- 
ing on  the  base  of  a  column.  See  TORUS. 

Toreador  (tor-e-a-dorO,  n.  [Sp.,  from  toro, 
a  bull.]  A  general  name  for  a  bull-fighter 
in  Spain,  especially  one  who  fights  on  horse- 
back. Written  also  Torreador. 

Torete,t  Torette.t  n.  [Fr.  touret,  a  drill.] 
A  ring,  such  as  those  by  which  a  hawk's 
lime  or  leash  was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or 
such  as  are  affixed  to  dogs'  collars.  Chaucer. 

Toreumatography  (to-ru'ma-tog"ra-fl),  n. 
[Gr.  toreuma,  work  in  relief,  and  graphe, 
description.  See  TOREUTIC.  ]  A  description 
of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso-relievos. 

Toreumatology  (to-ru'ma-tol"o-ji),  n.  [See 
above.]  The  science  or  art  of  sculpture,  or 
a  treatise  on  sculpture. 

Toreutic  (to-ru'tik),  a.  [Gr.  toreutikos,  per- 
taining to  work  in  relief,  from  toreutes,  one 
who  works  in  relief,  an  embosser,  from 
toreuo,  to  emboss,  to  work  in  relief.]  Per- 
taining to  carved  or  sculptured  work :  ap- 
plied in  its  widest  sense  to  articles  formed 
in  any  style  or  in  any  material,  modelled, 
carved,  or  cast,  but  sometimes  restricted  to 
metallic  carvings  or  castings  in  basso-re- 
lievo. 

Torfaceous  (tor-fa'shus),  a.     [From  turf, 


with  Latin  termination.]    Growing  in  bogs 

or  mosses:  said  of  plants. 
Torgant,  a.     In  her.  see  TAROANT  and  TOR- 

QUED. 
Torgoch  (tor'goch),  n.     [\\'.,  lit.  red-belly— 

tor,  belly,  and  cocA,  red.]     The  red -belly 

(Salmo  Salvelinus),  a  species  of  lake  trout 

round  in  alpine  lakes  in  this  country     See 

CHAR. 
Torify  (to'ri-fl),  v.t.     To  make  a  Tory  of;  to 

convert  to  conservatism.     [Humorous.] 
He  is  liberalizing  them  instead  of  their  tor  if y  ing 

him.  Sir  G.  C.  Lrwis. 

ToriliS  (to'ri-lis),  n.  [Derivation  uncertain.] 
A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  the  species 
of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  hedge- 
parsley.  They  are  herbaceous,  mostly  annual 
plants  with  much-divided  leaves  covered 
with  short  adpressed  hairs.  The  general 
involucre  is  one-  to  five-leaved,  and  the  in- 
volucel  many-leaved.  The  calyx  has  five 
triangular-lanceolate  acute  persistent  teeth, 
and  the  petals  are  obcordate  with  an  indexed 
point,  the  outer  ones  radiant  and  bifid.  The 
fruit  is  laterally  compressed,  the  carpels 
having  five  bristly  primary  ridges,  and  four 
intermediate  ones  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  interstices,  and  covered  with  numerous 
prickles.  The  species  are  indigenous  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  Treas.  of 
Rot. 

Torment  (tor'ment),  n.  [0.  FT.  torment, 
Mod.  Fr.  tourmcnt;  from  L.  tormentum, 
an  engine  for  hurling  missiles,  a  rack,  tor- 
ture, lit.  an  engine  of  which  twisting  is  a 
characteristic,  from  torqueo,  tor  turn-,  to  twist 
(whence  torture,  which  see).]  1.  Extreme 
pain;  anguish;  the  utmost  degree  of  misery, 
either  of  body  or  mind;  torture. 

The  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.  Milton. 

Not  sharp  revenge,  not  hell  itself,  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind.         Dryden. 

2.  That  which  gives  pain,  vexation,  or 
misery. 

They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  with  clivers  diseases  and  torments. 

Mat.  iv.  24. 

3.t  An  engine  of  war  for  casting  stones  or 
darts. 

All  torments  of  war,  which  we  call  engines,  were 
first  invented  by  kings  or  governours  of  hosts. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Torment  (tor-ment),  v.t.  1.  To  put  to  ex- 
treme pain  or  anguish;  to  inflict  excruciat- 
ing pain  and  misery,  either  of  body  or  mind; 
to  torture. 

Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the 
time?  Mat.  viii.  29. 

He  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
Rev.  xiv,  10. 

2.  To  pain:  to  distress;  to  afflict. 

Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  patsy, 
grievously  tormented.  Mat.  viii.  6. 

3.  To  tease;  to  vex;  to  harass;  as,  to  be  tor- 
mented with  importunities,  or  with  petty 
annoyances. — 4.  To  put  into  great  agitation. 
[Bare.] 

Then,  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  a\i  the  air.  .Milton. 

Tormenter  ( tor-ment'er ),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  torments;  a  tormentor. 

Tormentful  (tor'ment-ful),  a.  Causing  tor- 
ment. [Rare.] 

Malice,  and  envy,  and  revenge  are  unjust  passions, 
and  in  what  nature  soever  they  are,  they  are  as  vexa- 
tious and  tortnentful  to  itself  as  they  are  troublesome 
and  mischievous  to  others.  Tillotson. 

Tormentil,  Tormentilla  (tortnen-til,  tor- 


Common  Tormentil  ( Tormentilla  erecta). 

men-Una),  n.  [Fr.  tormentille,  It  tormen- 
tilla,  from  L.  tormentum,  pain — because  it 
is  said  to  allay  the  pain  of  the  toothache.] 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  iey. 
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\  "runs  of  plants,  nat.  order  Rosacew,  by 
nio. t  botanists  included  under  Potentilla 
(which  see).  Common  tormentil  (Tonnen- 
tillu  en'cta  or  1'ott'ntilla  TunnentilUt)  is  com- 
mon in  Britain  in  heathy  or  waste  places. 
ami  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Its 
large  woody  roots  are  sometimes  used  med- 
icinally as  an  astringent  and  also  in  tanning 
leather.  It  has  small  yellow  flowers. 

Tormenting  (tor-inent'ing),  p.  and  a.  Caus- 
ing torment;  as,  a  tormenting  pain. 

Tormentingly  (tor-ment'ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
tormenting  manner;  in  a  manner  tending  to 
produce  distress  or  anguish. 

Tormentor  (tor-ment'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  torments;  one  who  iullicts  penal 
anguish  or  tortures. 

Let  his  tormentor,  conscience,  find  him  out. 

Milton. 

2  In  agri.  an  instrument  for  reducing  a 
stiff  soil.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  harrow,  but 
runs  on  wheels,  and  each  tine  is  furnished 
with  a  hoe  or  share  that  enters  and  cuts  up 
the  ground. 

Tormentress  (tor-ment'res),  n.  A  female 
who  torments. 

Fortune  ordinarily  cometh  after  to  whip  and  punish 
them  as  the  scourge  and  tormentress  of  honour. 
Holland. 

Tormina  (tor'mi-na),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Severe 
griping  pains  ill  the  bowels;  gripes;  colic. 
Tormlnous  (tor'mi-uus),  a.  Affected  with 
tormina;  characterized  by  tormina;  griping. 
Torn  (torn),  pp.  of  tear. 
Tornado  (tor-na'do),  n.  pi  Tornadoes  (tor- 
na'doz).  [Pg.,  from  tornar,  to  turn.  Same 
origin  as  turn.]  A  violent  whirling  wind,  or 
a  tempest :  more  especially  applied  to  those 
whirlwind  hurricanes  prevalent  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  about  the  changes  of  the  mon- 
soons. It  is,  however,  frequently  applied 
to  any  tempest  or  hurricane,  and  in  this 
sense  may  be  looked  upon  as  signifying,  in 
reference  to  the  localities  above  named, 
what  typhoon  means  in  the  seas  of  China  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Tornadoes  are 
usually  accompanied  with  severe  thunder, 
lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain;  but  they  are 
of  short  duration  and  limited  in  area. 
Tornatellidse  (tor-na-tel'li-de),  n.  pi.  [L. 
tnnuitus,  turned  in  a  lathe.]  A  family  of 
molluscs  belonging  to  the  tectibranchiate 
section  of  the  order  Opisthobranchiata,  and 
distinguished  from  all  the  othermembers  of 
the  order  by  their  regularly  spiral  external 
shell.  The  typical  genus  is  Tornatella.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Bullidfe,  or  bubble- 
shells. 

Torne.t  v.t.    To  turn.     Chaucer. 
Torneamentt  (tor'ne-a-ment),  «.    Tourna- 
ment.    Milton. 

Toroslty  (to-ros'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
torous. 

Torous,  Torose  (tor'ns.  tor'os),  a.  [L.  tor- 
osus,  from  torus,  a  round  swelling  place,  a 
protuberance.  ]  1.  In  bot.  protuberant; 
swelling  in  knobs,  like  the  veins  and  mus- 
cles; as,  a  torous  pericarp.— 2.  In  zool.  swell- 
ing.as  a  surf  ace,intoprotuberancesor  knobs. 
Torpedinidse  ( tor  -  pe  -  din '  i  -  de ),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  fishes  of  which  the  genus  Torpedo 
is  the  type.  See  TORPEDO. 
Torpedinous  (tor-pe'din-us).  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  torpedoes;  resembling  a  tor- 
pedo; exerting  a  benumbing  influence. 

Fishy  were  his  eyes,  torpedinons  was  his  manner. 
De  Quincey. 

Torpedo  (tor-pe'do),  n.  pi.  Torpedoes  (tor- 
pe'doz).  [L.,  from  torpeo,  to  be  stiff,  numb, 
or  torpid.]  1.  An  elasmobranchiate  fish, 
allied  to  the  rays,  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Torpedinida;,  which  are  noted  for 
their  power  of  discharging  electric  shocks 


in  the  Mediterranean  (including  tin  n  .mmon 
torpedo  or  Torpedo  vulnarit,  ami  7'.  /mr/iv) 
and  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  stray 
specimens  being  now  and  again  found  on 
the  British  coasts.  The  fish  may  sometimes 
measure  4  feet  long,  and  weigh  from  00  to 
70  Ibs.  It  owes  its  remarkable  electric 
POULT  to  two  special  organs,  which  consist 
of  two  masses  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  and  consisting  each  of  numerous  ver- 
tical gelatinous  columns,  separateil  by  mem- 
branous septa,  and  richly  furnished  with 
nervous  filaments  derived  from  the  nervi 
vagi,  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  entire 
apparatus  presenting  a  resemblance  to  the 
voltaic  battery.  The  production  of  elec- 
tricity by  these  fishes  is  readily  enough  ex- 
plicable, on  the  ground  of  the  conversion 
of  an  equivalent  of  nerve  force  into  electric 
force  through  the  medium  of  the  electric 
organ;  just  as,  under  other  circumstances, 
nerve  force  is  converted  into  motion  through 
the  muscles.  The  power  of  the  discharge 
varies  with  the  health  and  size  of  the  fish; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  exceedingly 
potent  nature  of  the  apparatus,  especially 
under  excitement.  The  numbing  power  of 
the  torpedo  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  also  receives  the  names 
of  Cramp-fish  and  Numbing -fish. 

The  torpedo,  or  cramp-fish,  came  to  hand ;  a  fish, 
if  Pliny  writes  truth,  that  by  hiding  itself  with  iniul 
and  dirt  catches  lesser  fish  very  strangely;  for,  by 
his  frigidity  he  benumbs  such  fish  as  swim  over  or 
lodge  near  him,  and  so  preys  upon  them. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  two  distinct  classes  of 
submarine  destructive  agents  used  in  war, 
namely,  torpedoes  proper,  which  are  pro- 
pelled against  an  enemy's  ship;  and  more 
or  less  stationary  chambers  or  mines,  placed 
where  a  hostile  vessel  would  be  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  them.  Of  the  first  class, 
called  also  o/ennioe  torpedoes,  there  are 
three  principal  types:  (a)  the  'locomotive.' 
of  which  the  Whitehead  is  the  best  known 
form;  (6)  the  'towing'  torpedo  of  Captain 
Harvey;  and  (c)  the  'spar'  or  'outrigger' 
torpedo.  The  Whitehead,  or  flsh  torpedo, 
may  be  described  as  being  a  cigar-shaped 
vessel,  varying  from  14  to  19  feet  in  length, 
and  from  14  to  16  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 


-     ,  Spotted  Torpedo  ( T.  ntirke). 

when  irritated.  The  family  is  distinguished 
by  the  body  being  rounded  in  front,  the  back 
being  also  round  and  destitute  of  scales. 
The  tail  fin  is  three-cornered  in  shape,  and 
the  teeth  are  pointed;  the  edges  of  the  spir- 
acles or  breathing  apertures  are  serrated. 
The  torpedoes  occur  in  typical  perfection 


Whitehead  Torpedo. 

made  of  specially  prepared  steel,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  compartments;  the  head 
contains  the  gun-cotton  which  forms  its 
charge  and  the  fuse  for  exploding  it  when  it 
conies  in  contact  with  a  vessel.  The  central 
part  contains  the  engines  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled, and  which  are  worked  by  compressed 
air,  a  sufficient  supply  of  which  for  driving 
the  torpedo  the  required  distance  is  stored 
in  the  third,  or  tail  compartment.  The  pro- 
peller is  a  three-bladed  screw,  which  can 
move  the  largest  sized  torpedoes  at  a  speed 
of  24  knots  for  the  distance  of  220  yards,  the 
distance  of  1000  yards  being  reached  at  a 
slower  rate  of  progress.  By  means  of  a 
horizontal  balance  rudder  it  can  be  made 
to  sink  and  to  remain  during  its  run  at 
any  required  distance  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  that  it  may  be  discharged 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship  or  from  a  tube 
opening  into  the  sea  below  the  water  line. 
At  close  quarters  this  is  a  very  destructive 
weapon  against  ironclad  vessels,  striking 
them  beneath  their  armour.  The  Harvey 
torpedo  is  constructed  to  be  pulled  through 
the  water  something  in  the  fashion  of  a 
ship's  log.  It  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  pull 
the  line  out  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
keel  of  the  towing  vessel,  which  endeavours 
to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  draw  the  torpedo 
under  the  stern  of  an  enemy,  and  explode 
it  on  contact  by  a  trigger  bolt.  The  spar  or 
outrigger  torpedo  consists  simply  of  a  metal 
case  containing  the  explosive  substance 
(gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  dynamite,  &c.), 
and  fitted  with  a  fuse  constructed  so  that  it 
can  be  fired  at  pleasure,  or  exploded  by 
contact  with  a  ship's  side.  It  is  screwed 
on  to  a  long  spar,  which  is  usually  fixed 
in  the  bow  of  a  swift  boat  or  steam-launch, 
which  endeavours  to  reach  and  push  the 


torpedo  against  the  hostile  vessel.  Sta- 
tionary or  defensive  torpedoes,  such  as  one 
placed  in  channels  or  coasts  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  usually 
consist  of  a  strong  metal  case  containing  an 
effective  explosive,  such  as  gun-cotton,  »te., 
and  having  a  fuse  or  cap  which  will  explode 
the  charge  on  the  slightest  contact;  or  the 
explosion  may  be  elfected  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, the  operator  tiring  it  at  will  from 
the  shore.  —  3.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  various  other  explosive  agents,  such  as  a 
shell  buried  in  the  path  of  a  storming  party, 
having  a  percussion  or  friction  device  which 
explodes  the  charge  when  the  ground  over 
the  torpedo  is  trod  on;  a  fog-signal  laid  on 
the  metals  of  a  railway  and  exploded  by 
the  wheels  of  a  passing  train;  a  kind  of  tire 
work  or  toy  in  the  shape  of  a  small  ball, 
which  explodes  on  being  dashed  against  a 
hard  object. 

Torpedo-boat,  Torpedo- vessel  (tor-pe'do- 
bot,  tor-pe'do-ves-el),  n,  A  vessel  carrying 
one  or  more  torpedoes,  and  exploding  them 
against  another  vessel.  The  torpedo-boat 
is  usually  a  small,  swift  steamer,  lying  low 
in  the  water,  and  meant  to  approach  the 
enemy  either  by  surprise  or  under  the  cover 
of  darkness.  See  TORPEDO,  2. 
Torpent  (tor'pent),  a.  [L.  torpens,  torpen- 
tis,  ppr.  of  torpeo,  to  be  numb.]  Having  no 
motion  or  activity;  incapable  of  motion;  be- 
numbed; torpid.  'A  comprehensive  expe- 
dient to  assist  the  frail  and  torpent  memory. ' 
Evelyn. 

Torpent  (tor'pentXn.  A  medicine  that  dimin- 
ishes the  exertion  of  the  irritative  motions. 
Torpescence  (tor-pes'ens),  n.    The  state  of 
being  torpescent;  a  becoming  torpid,  insen- 
sible, or  benumbed. 

Torpescent  (tor-pes'ent),  a.  [L.  torpescens, 
torpescentis,  ppr.  of  torpesco,  to  grow  stiff  or 
numb,  inchoative  from  torpeo,  to  be  numb.] 
Becoming  torpid  or  numb,  or  incapable  of 
motion  or  feeling. 

Of  gold  tenacious,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clutches  their  coin.  Shenstone. 

Torpid(tor'pid),  a.    [L.  torpidus,  from  torpeo, 

to  be  numb,  motionless;  connected  with  A. 

Sax.  theorf,  unfermented.]    1.  Having  lost 

motion  or  the  power  of  exertion  and  feeling; 

numb;  as,  a  torpid  limb. 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid.      Ray. 
2.  Dull;  stupid;  sluggish;  inactive;  as,  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  becomes  torpid 
by  indolence. 

Torpid  (tor'pid),  n.  A  second-class  racing-^ 
boat  at  Oxford,  corresponding  to  the  slugger 
of  Cambridge.  [University  slang.] 

D  was  bent  on  training  some  of  the  torpids  for 
next  year.  Macmillan's  Mag. 

Torpidity  (tor  pid'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  torpid ;  numbness.  Torpidness  may 
amount  to  total  insensibility  or  loss  of  sen- 
sation.—2.  Dulness;  inactivity;  sluggish- 
ness; stupidity.  'Genius  likely  to  be  lost 
in  obscurity,  or  chilled  to  torpidity  in  the 
cold  atmosphere  of  extreme  indigence. '  Dr. 
Knox. 

Torpidly  (tor'pid-li),  adv.  In  a  torpid 
manner;  numbly;  dully. 

Torpidness  (tor'pid-nes),  n.  Same  as  Tor- 
pidity. 

The  exercise  of  this  faculty  .  .  .  keeps  it  from  rust 
and  torpidness.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Torpify  (tor'pi-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  torpijied; 
ppr.  torpifying.  [L.  torpeo,  to  be  torpid,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  torpid,  dull,  in- 
sensible, or  stupid. 

(Sermons)  are  not  harmless  if  they  torpifyht  under- 
standing. Smtluy. 

Torpltudet  (tor'pi-tud),  n.  State  of  being 
torpid;  torpidity;  torpidness.  '(Insects) 
able  to  exist  in  a  kind  of  turpitude  or  sleep- 
ing state  without  any  food  at  all.'  Derham. 

Torpor  (tor'por),  n.  [L.]  1.  Loss  of  motion 
or  of  the  power  of  motion;  torpidity;  numb- 
ness; inactivity.  Torpor  may  amount  to  a 
total  loss  of  sensation  or  complete  insensi- 
bility. It  may,  however,  be  applied  to  the 
state  of  a  living  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  which 
has  not  lost  all  power  of  feeling  and  motion. 
2  Dulness;  laziness;  sluggishness;  stupidity. 

TorporlflC  (tor-po-rif'ik),  a.  [L.  torpor,  and 
facio  to  make.]  Tending  to  produce  torpor. 

Torquated(tor'kwat-ed),a.  Having  or  wear- 
ing a  torque. 

Torque  (tork),  n.  [From  L.  torques,  a  twisted 
neck -chain,  from  torqueo,  to  twist.]  In 
archceol.  a  personal  ornament  worn  by  cer- 
tain ancient  nations,  as  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  Gauls,  and  Germans.  It  consisted 
of  a  stiff  collar,  formed  of  a  number  of  gold 


ch,  cfciin;      th,  Sc.  lorfi;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing; 
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wires  twisted  together,  and  sometimes  of 
thiu  metal  plate,  generally  of  gold,  and  wa 
worn  round  the  neck  as  a  symbol  of  ran 


Torque,  with  manner  of  wearing  it,  from  sculptures 
on  the  monument  of  Vigna  Amendola. 

and  command.  Keating  says  that,  when 
worn  by  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  was  be 
lieved  that  it  would  close  and  choke  him  i 
he  gave  a  wrong  judgment.  Written  als< 
Tare. 

Torqued  (torkt),  p.  and  a.  [t.  torqueo,  t< 
wreathe,  to  twist.  ]  In 
her.  wreathed,  as  a  dol- 
phin haurient,  twisted 
into  a  form  nearly  re- 
sembling the  letter  S 
reversed.  The  term  tor- 
gant  or  targant  is  used  to 
signify  the  same  thing. 

Torques  (tor'kwez),  n. 
[L.  ]  Same  as  Torque 
(which  see). 

Torreador  (tor-re-a- 
doiOi  «•  Same  as  Toreador. 

Torrefaction(tor-re-fak'shon),n.  [Fr.  torri 
faction.  See  TORREFY.]  1.  The  operation  of 
torrefying  or  of  drying  or  parching  by  a  fire 
the  state  of  being  dried. 

Here  was  not  a  scorching  or  blistering,  but  a  vehe 
ment  and  full  lorrefaction.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  In  metal,  the  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

3.  laphar.  the  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on 
a  metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to 
the  fingers  or  till  some  other  desired  effect  is 
produced. 

Torrefy  (torte-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  torrefied; 
ppr.  torrefying.  [Fr.  torrtfier,  L.  tomfacio 
—torreo,  to  dry  by  heat,  and /new,  to  make 
See  TORRENT.]  1.  To  dry,  roast,  scorch  or 
parch  by  a  fire.  '  Torrefied  sulphur  makes 
bodies  black.'  Boyle.— 2.  In  metal,  to  roast 
or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores.— 3.  In  phar  to 
dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a  metallic  plate 
till  they  are  friable  or  are  reduced  to  any 
state  desired. 

Torrelite  (tor-re-lit),  n.  [Named  from  Dr. 
Torrey,  -lite  being  from  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.] 
A  red-coloured  variety  of  columbite  from 
New  Jersey. 

Torrent  (torment),  n.  [Fr.  torrent,  from  L 
ton-ens,  torrentis,  a  torrent,  from  torrens, 
burning,  roaring,  ppr.  of  torreo,  to  dry  by 
heat,  to  burn  (whence  torridus  torrid)- 
same  root  as  E.  thirst  (which  see).]  1.  A 
violent  stream,  as  of  water,  lava,  or  the 
like;  a  stream  rising  suddenly  and  flowing 
with  rapidity,  as  down  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
over  a  precipice. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews.  Shak. 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Fig.  a  violent  or  rapid  flow;  a  flood;  as,  a 
torrent  of  vices  and  follies;  a  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption; a  torrent  of  wild  or  abusive  words. 

Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name,    . 
btemm  d  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age.  Pope. 

Torrent  (tortent),  a.  Rolling  or  rushing  In 
a  rapid  stream. 

Fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  waves  oftcrrenttiie  inflame  with  rage.  Milton. 

Torrent-bow  (tor'rent-bo),  n.  A.  bow  or 
arch  of  rainbow-like  or  prismatic  colours 
formed  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of 
rays  of  light  from  the  spray  of  a  torrent-  an 
iris. 

From  these  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell 
Across  the  mountain  stream'd  below 

In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
Lit  up  a  tarrea-tow.  Tatnyiat. 

Torrential,  Torrentlne  (tor-ren'shal  tor- 
rentln),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  caused  by, 


or  resembling  a  torrent;  as,  tomntial?a.m 
a  torrential  river. 

Torricellian  (tor-ri-sel'li-an  or  tor-r 
chel'li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Tin, 
Italian  physicist  and  mathematician,  wl« 
in  1043,  discovered  the  principle  on  whic 
the  barometer  is  constructed  by  means  i 
an  experiment  called  from  him  the  To 
I'ici'l/iiiii  experiment.  This  experiment  con 
sisted  in  filling  with  mercury  a  glass  tul 
closed  at  one  end  and  then  inverting  it;  tli 
open  end  was  then  brought  under  the  sur 
face  of  mercury  in  a  vessel,  when  the  colum 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  was  observed  to  di 
scend  till  it  stood  at  a  height  equal  to  abou 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  i 
the  vessel,  leaving  a  vacuum  at  the  top,  be 
tweeu  the  upper  extremity  of  the  column  an 
that  of  the  tube.  This  experiment  led  to  tli 
discovery  that  the  column  of  mercury  in  th 
tube  is  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  at 
mosphere  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  mei 
CHIT  in  the  vessel,  and  that  this  column  i 
an  exact  counterbalance  to  the  atmospheri 
pressure.  See  BAROMETER.  —  Torrin-llin , 
tube,  a  glass  tube  30  or  more  inches  in  length 
open  at  one  end  and  hermetically  sealed  a 
the  other,  such  as  is  used  in  the  barometer 
—Torricellian  vacuum,  a  vacuum  such  a 
that  produced  by  filling  a  barometer  tub 
witli  mercury,  as  in  the  Torricellian  experi 
ment;  the  vacuum  above  the  mercurial  col 
umn  in  the  barometer. 
Torrid  (tortid),  a.  [L.  torridus,  from  torreo 
toroast.  Seel'ORRENT.]  1.  Dried  with  heat 
parched;  as,  a  torrid  plain  or  desert.  '  Barca 
or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil.'  Milton.— 1.  Violently 
hot ;  burning  or  parching.  '  Torrid  heat. 
Milton.— Torrid  zone,  in  geog.  that  space  or 
broad  belt  of  the  earth  included  between  the 
tropics,  over  every  part  of  which  the  sun 
is  vertical  at  some  period  twice  every  yeai 
(being  always  so  at  the  equator),  and  where 
the  heat  is  always  great. 
Torridlty  (tor-rid'i-ti),  n.  State  of  being 
torrid. 

Torridness  (tor'rid-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  torrid;  the  state  of  being  very  hot  or 
parched. 

Torrilt  (tort-il),  n.  A  worthless  woman  or 
horse.  Halliwell. 

Torrock  (tort-ok),  n.    Same  as  Tarrock 
Torrontes  (tor-ron'taz),  n.  A  kind  of  white 
grape  grown  in  Spain. 

Torse  (tors),  n.  [O.Fr.  torse,  from  tors,  torse, 
twisted,  from  L.  torqueo,  torsi,  tortum,  to 
twist.]    In  her.  a  wreath;  a  twisted  scroll 
Torsel  (tortel),  ».    [Dim.  from  torse.    See 
above.]    Anything  in  a  twisted  form. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  torsels 
for  mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  windows,  lay 
them  in  loam.  Moxon. 

Torsibility  (tor-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  tendency 
to  untwist  after  being  twisted;  as,  the  tor- 
sibility  of  a  fibre  or  rope.  [Rare  ] 
Torsion  (tor'shon),  n.  [L.  L.  torsio,  from  L.  tor- 
queo, to  twist.  See  TORTURE.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
twisting;  the  twisting,  wrenching,  or  strain- 
ing of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral 
force  tending  to  turn  one  end  or  part  of  it 
about  a  longitudinal  axis,  while  the  other  is 
held  fast  or  twisted  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.—  2.  In  mech.  the  force  with  which  a 
body,  such  as  a  thread,  wire,  or  slender  rod 
resists  a  twist,  or  the  force  with  which  it 
tends  to  return  to  its  original  state  on  being 
twisted.  The  resistance  which  cylinders 
and  prisms  formed  of  different  substances 
oppose  to  torsion,  furnishes  one  of  the  usual 
methods  of  determining  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials. Such  machines  as  capstans  and 
windlasses,  also  axles  which  revolve  with 
their  wheels,  are,  when  in  action,  subject 
;p  be  twisted,  or  undergo  the  strain  of  tor- 
sion. If  a  slender  rod  of  metal  be  sus- 
pended vertically,  so  as  to  be  rigidly  fixed 
it  the  point  of  suspension,  and  then  twisted 
ihrough  a  certain  angle,  it  will,  when  the 
twisting  force  ceases  to  act,  untwist  itself 
or  return  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a 
greater  or  less  force  or  velocity  until  it  come 
to  rest  in  its  original  position.  The  limits 
of  torsion  within  which  the  body  will  return 
to  its  original  state  depend  upon  its  elasti- 
city, and  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to 
recover  its  natural  state  is  called  elasticity 
of  torsion.  This  force  is  always  proportional 
«  the  angle  through  which  the  body  has 
been  twisted.  If  a  body  is  twisted  so  as  to 
exceed  the  limit  of  its  elasticity,  its  particles 
will  either  be  wrenched  asunder,  or  it  will 
>ake  a  set,  and  will  not  return  to  its  original 
rasition  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  twisting 
orce. — Torsionbalancetorbalance  of  torsion. 


If  a  piece  of  very  fine  wire,  silk,  or  spun  glass 
be  suspended  in  the  manner  above  stated 
and  then  twisted,  it  will,  when  released' 
begin  to  untwist  itself,  and  by  the  momen- 
tum acquired  in  the  act  of  untwisting  will 
twist  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  according  to  the  amount  of 
twisting  to  which  it  has  been  subjected     It 
will  then  begin  to  return,  and  thus  by  a 
series  of  oscillations,  continually  diminish- 
ing iu  extent,  it  will  at  length  gradually 
settle  in  its  original  position.      Now  if  a 
needle  or  an  index  be  attached  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  suspended  wire  or  thread 
and  a  graduated  circle  beplacedimmediately 
beneath  the  index  in  a  horizontal  position, 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  may  be  di- 
rectly below  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
index,  the  apparatus  thus  constructed  will 
form  the  torsion  balance.     This  balance  has 
been  employed  to  measure  certain  forces  too 
minute  to  be  estimated  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  by  means  of  it  Coulomb  was 
enabled  to  determine,  by  direct  experiment 
the  laws  which  govern  the  variation  of  mn"- 
netic  and  electric  forces.     By  means  of  the 
same  instrument  Cavendish  afterward  de- 
tected and  measured  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation existing  between  balls  of  lead     To 
measure  small  forces,  such  as  those  of  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  <frc.,  with  the  torsion 
balance,  they  are  made  to  act  upon  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  index,  and  thus  cause  it  to 
turn  round,  and  when  the  force  is  in  equili- 
brio  with  the  tendency  of  the  suspended 
wire  to  untwist,  the  angle  which  the  index 
makes  with  its  original  position,  which  is 
called  the  angle  of  torsion,  and  which  is 
measured  by  the  graduated  circle,  is  the 
measure  of  the  force  employed.    In  niakin" 
experiments  with  the  torsion  balance  the 
length  of  the  suspended  wire,  its  diameter 
and  the  weights  attached  to  its  lower  ex- 
tremity must  be  taken  into  account.  When 
the  balance  is  adapted  to  measure  electric 
forces  it  is  called  the  torsion  electrometer, 
when  it  is  adapted  to  measure  galvanic 
forces  it  is  called  the  torsion  galvanometer, 
and  when  applied  to   measure    magnetic 
forces  it  receives  the  name  of  the  torsion 
magnetometer.— 3.  In  surg.  the  twisting  of 
the  cut  end  of  a  small  artery  in  a  wound  or 
after  an  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing haemorrhage.     The  bleeding  vessel  is 
seized  by  a  forceps,  drawn  out  for  about  J 
inch,  and  then  twisted  round  several  times 
till  it  cannot  untwist  itself. 
Torsional  (tor'shon-al),  a.   Of  or  pertaining 
to  torsion. 

'orsive  (tor'siv),  a.  In  bot.  twisted  spirally 
Tprsk  (torsk),  n.  [Sw.  and  Dan.  torsk,  a  cod- 
fish or  torsk.]  A  malacopterygious  teleos- 
tean  fish  of  the  cod  tribe,  Erosniitw  mdga- 
ris.  It  is  found  in  great  quantities  among 


Torsk  (Brostnius  vulgarly). 

the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  where  it 
constitutes  a  very  considerable  article  of 
;rade,  as  when  salted  and  dried  it  is  one  of 
;he  most  savoury  of  stock-flsh.  It  varies 
'rom  18  to  30  inches  in  length,  has  a  small 
head,  a  long  body,  with  a  long  unbroken 
dorsal  fin,  an  undivided  tail,  a  long  anal 
in,  and  a  single  barbule  or  tentacle  under 
-lie  chin.  The  colour  is  dingy  yellow  above, 
and  white  below.  Called  also  Tusk. 
orso  (tor'so),  n.  [It.]  In  sculp,  the  trunk 
of  a  statue,  deprived  of  head  and  limbs;  as, 
he  torso  of  Hercules. 

ort  (tort),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  tortus,  twisted, 
rom  torqueo,  to  twist]  l.t  Mischief;  ca- 
amity;  wrong. 

'Gainst  him  that  had  them  long  oppress'd  with  tort, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.  Spenser. 

\.  In  law,  any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are  in- 
uries  done  to  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
ither,  as  trespass,  assault  and  battery,  de- 
amation,  and  the  like. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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TORTURE 


Tort  (tort),  a.  [Same  word  as  taut,  but 
spelled  as  if  from  L.  tortui,  twisted.  See 
above.  ]  Stretched  as  a  rope ;  taut. 
[Bare.] 

To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 

The  slackened  cord,  that  now  sounds  loose  and  damp; 

To-morrow,  and  its  livelier  tone  will  smi; 

In  toft  vibration  to  the  arrow  s  night.         sotttnty. 

Torteau  (torto),  n.  pi.  Torteaux  (tortoz). 
[(1  Fr  tt'i'tcau.  t<u-tcl,  from  tortellus,  dim. 
of  L.  tortus,  twisted.  See  above.]  In  her. 
a  roundel  of  red  colour. 
Tort-feasor(tort'fe-zor),  n.  In  bm,>  wrong- 
doer; a  trespasser. 

Torticollis  (torti-kol-lis),  n.  [L.  torqueo,  to 
twist  and  collum,  the  neck.]  A  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the 
neclc  wry-neck. 

Tortile  (tor'til),  a.  [L.  tortilis,  from  (ormMO, 

tortum,  to  twist.]    1.  Twisted;  wreathed; 

coiled.— 2.  In  hot.  coiled  like  a  rope;  as,  a 

tortile  awn. 

Tortility  (tor-til'i-ti),  «.    The  state  of  being 

tortile  or  wreathed. 

Tortilla  (tor- teT>  a), «.  [Sp.]  A  large,  round, 
thin  cake  prepared  from  a  paste  made  of  the 
soaked  grains  of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated 
iron  plate. 

Tortiont  (tor'shon),  n.  [L.L.  tortw,  tortioms, 
from  L.  torqueo,  tortum,  to  twist]    1.  Tor- 
ment; pain. — 2.  Same  as  Torsion. 
TortiOUS  (tor'shus),a.  [From tort.]  l.t Injuri- 
ous; done  by  wrong.     '  Endamaged  by  tor- 
liiiui  wrong.'  Spenser.— 2.  In  law,  implying 
tort  or  injury,  for  which  the   law  gives 
damages. 
Tortiously  (tor'shus-li),  adv.     In  law,  by 

tort  or  injury;  injuriously. 
Tortive  (tortiv),  a.    [L.  tortus,  pp.  of  tor- 
'   queo,  to  twist.]    Twisted;  wreathed. 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  gram, 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Shae. 

Tortnesst  (tort'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
tort.  See  TORT,  a. 

Tortoise  (tor'tois  or  toi'tiz),  n.  [Lit.  twisted 
or  distorted  animal,  from  0.  Fr.  torlis, 
fern,  tortisse,  twisted;  Mod.  Fr.  tortue,  a  tor- 
toise, from  L.  torqueo,  tortum,  to  twist,  to 
wrench,  to  wind  (whence  torture,  &c.).  The 
name  is  given  from  the  twisted  appearance 
of  the  animal's  limbs.]  1.  The  name  which, 


'   Common  or  Greek  Tortoise  (Testttdo £raca). 

when  standing  alone,  is  now  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  family  of  reptiles  Testudinidse, 
or  land-tortoises,  or  with  a  qualifying  term  is 
applied  to  the  Emydse.the  terrapins  or  fresh- 
water tortoises,  and  the  Trionyoidffi,  the 
mud-turtles,  or  soft  tortoises.  The  name  was 
often  formerly  applied  to  all  the  members 
of  the  order  Chelouia,  which  includes  the 
Chelonida,  a  salt-water  family;  but  the  rep- 
tiles of  this  section  are  now  usually  called 
turtles.  (See  TERRAPIN,  TURTLE.)  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  tortoises  and  other 
chelonians  consist  in  the  modification  of  the 
skeleton  and  of  the  skin  structures  or  scales 
to  form  the  well-known  bony  box  in  which 
their  bodies  are  inclosed.  Thus  the  spinal 
elements  of  the  back,  together  with  the  ex- 
panded and  united  ribs,  form  the  carapace 
or  back,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  box  are 
formed  by  marginal  plates,  which  by  some 
zoologists  are  regarded  as  representing  the 
ossified  and  modified  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
and  by  others  as  membrane  bones  developed 
by  the  skin.  The  plastron  or  lower  part  of 
the  bony  case  is  formed  by  nine  pieces,  as 
to  the  nature  of  which  naturalists  also  dis- 
agree, some  considering  it  merely  as  a 
greatly  modified  sternum  or  breast-bone, 
and  others  as  composed  of  membrane  bones 
developed  like  the  marginal  plates  by  the 
skin.  The  Testudinidae  (the  typical  land- 
tortoises)  have  short  stunted  limbs  adapted 
for  terrestrial  progression;  the  short  toes 
are  bound  together  by  the  skin,  and  have 
well -developed  nails.  The  carapace  is 
strongly  convex,  and  is  covered  by  horny 


epidermic  plates.  The  horny  jaws  are  un- 
protected and  adapted  for  cutting,  or  may 
be  divided  into  serrated  processes.  The 
head,  limbs,  and  tail  can  be  completely  re- 
tracted within  the  carapace.  Though  capa- 
ble of  swimming,  the  tortoises  proper  are 
really  terrestrial  animals,  and  are  strictly 
vegetable  feeders.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
ample is  the  common  Greek  or  European 
tortoise  (Testudo  gneca)  so  frequently  kept 
as  a  household  pet,  and  which  occurs  chiefly 
on  the  eastern  bordersof  the  Mediterranean. 
These  animals  sometimes  live  to  a  great 
age  (over  100  years  according  to  some),  and 
hybernate  through  the  colder  season  of  the 
year.  They  attain  a  length  of  12  inches.  A 
much  larger  species  is  the  great  Indian 
tortoise  (T.  indica),  which  inhabits  in  great 
numbers  the  Seychelles  and  Galap;u:<i* 
Islands,  and  attains  a  length  of  over  3  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  200  Ibs.  Its  flesh  is  reckoned 
food  of  excellent  quality,  as  are  also  its  eggs. 
The  box  tortoise  of  India  and  Madagascar 
(Cinyzis  arachnoides)  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  development  of  the  front  part  of 
the  plastron  which  shuts  over  the  anterior 
aperture  of  the  shell  like  a  lid  when  the 
animal  retracts  itself.  The  box  tortoise  of 
North  America  (Cistudo  Carolina),  in  which 
the  hinder  part  of  the  plastron  forms  a  lid, 
is  included  among  the  Emydffi  or  terrapins, 
as  is  also  the  lettered  tortoise  (Emys  scripta) 
belonging  to  the  same  continent,  and  so 
named  from  the  curious  markings  of  its 
shell.  —  2.  Milit.  a  defence  used  by  the 
ancients,  formed  by  the  troops  arranging 
themselves  in  close  order  and  placing  their 
bucklers  over  their  heads,  making  a  coyer 
resembling  a  tortoise-shell;  a  testudo  (which 
see). 

Tortoise-beetle  (tortois-be-tl  or  tor'tiz-be- 
tl)  n  A  member  of  an  extensive  family  of 
coleopterous  insects  (Cassididai),  living  upon 
plants,  and  so  called  from  their  elytra  pro- 
jecting over  the  body  somewhat  like  the 
carapace  of  a  tortoise,  Many  hundred  spe- 
cies are  known,  a  few  of  which  are  found  in 
this  country. 

Tortoise-flower  (tor'tois-flou-er  or  tor'tiz- 
flou-er),  n.  See  CHELONE. 
Tortoise-plant  ( tortois-plant  or  tor'tiz- 
plaut),  n.  The  name  of  a  p\Rnt(Testudiiuiria 
elephantipes)  closely  allied  to  the  yams,  and 
so  called  from  its  bulky  rhizome  or  roots tock, 
which  is  wholly  above  ground,  and  has  a 
coat  of  a  bark-like,  corky  substance  which 
becomes  deeply  cracked  and  formed  into 
large  angular  protuberances,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  occasionally  found  in  greenhouses  in 
Britain. 

Tortoise-shell  (tor'tois-shel  or  tor'tiz-shel), 
n.  A  name  popularly  applied  to  the  shell 
or  rather  the  scutes  or  scales  of  the  tor- 
toise and  other  allied  cbelonians,  especially 
to  the  shell  of  the  Chelonia,  imbruata  (the 
hawk's-bill  turtle),  a  species  which  inhabits 
tropical  seas.  The  homy  scales  or  plates 
which  form  the  covering  of  this  animal  are 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  and  in  inlaying  and 
other  ornamental  work.  It  becomes  very 
plastic  when  heated,  and  when  cold  retains 
with  sharpness  any  form  it  may  be  moulded 
to  in  its  heated  state.  Pieces  can  also  be 
welded  together  under  the  pressure  of  hot 
irons.  The  quality  of  tortoise-shell  depends 
mainly  on  the  thickness  and  size  of  the 
scales,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  upon  the 
clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours.  The 


pounds  of  much  less  cost.  —  Tiirtiiixi'-nhell 
luttfffly,  a  name  pvcii  by  collectors  to 
ranetsa  polycldvros  and  V.  uf(i<;r.. 


Hawk's-biU  or  Tortoise-shell  Turtle  (Chtlonia 
imbricata). 

best  tortoise-shell  is  that  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  now  largely  and  success- 
fully imitated  by  horn,  and  artificial  com- 


Hawk's-bill  Turtle,  under  side. 

Tortoise-wood  (tortois-wudortor'tiz-wud), 
n.  A  variety  of  zebra-wood  (which  see). 

Tortozon  (tor-to-zon'),  ».  A  large  Spanish 
grape. 

Tortricidae  (tor-tris'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
heterocerous  lepidoptera,  named  from  the 
genus  Tortrix.  It  comprises  an  extensive 
group  of  minute,  generally  dull-coloured 
moths,  distinguished  by  their  broad  entire 
fore-wings,  which  form  a  triangle  with  the 
body  when  at  rest.  The  larva;  are  often 
very  destructive  to  fruit. 

Tortrix  (tor'triks),  n.  [From  L.  tortus,  pp. 
of  torqueo,  tortum,  to  twist.  The  larva;  of 
these  insects  twist  and  roll  up  leaves.]  1.  A 
genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  the  type  of 
the  family  Tortricidoi.  The  T.  pomonana,  or 
apple-moth,  in  the  larva  state,  feeds  on  the 
pulpy  substance  of  the  apple  and  plum.  T. 
viridana  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak;  and 
T.  vitana,  in  the  larva  state,  attacks  the 
leaves  of  the  vines  in  France,  rolling  them 
up  and  fastening  them  together  with  threads. 
2.  A  genus  of  serpents  found  in  tropical 
America. 

Tortulous  (tor'tu-lus),  a.  Bulged  out  at  in- 
tervals, like  a  cord  with  knots  upon  it:  used 
chiefly  in  describing  objects  in  natural  his- 

Tortuose  (tortu-6s),  a.  [See  TORTUOUS.  ] 
In  hot.  wreathed;  twisted;  winding;  as,  a 
tortuose  leaf  or  corolla.— Tortuose  stem,  a 
stem  that  is  bent  in  the  manner  of  a  flexuose 
stem,  but  less  angularly,  as  in  Cakile  mart- 
tima. 

Tortuosity  (tor-tu-os'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  tortuose.twisted.orwreathed;  wreath; 
flexure. 

Tortuous  (tortu-us),  a.  [L.  tortuosus,  from 
tortus  twisted,  pp.  of  torqueo,  to  twist.  See 
TORTURE.]  1.  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding; 
as,  a  tortuous  train. 

The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous  hole  on 
the  side  of  every  hill  where  the  copse-wood  grew 
thick.  Macaulay. 

2.  Fig.  proceeding  in  a  circuitous  and  under- 
hand manner;  taking  an  oblique  and,  deceit- 
ful course;  not  open  and  straightforward. 

Such  an  opportunity  could  not  but  be  welcome  to 
a  nature  which  was  implacable  in  enmity,  and  which 
always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the  straight  path. 
Macaulay. 

True  it  is  that  his  policy  was  tortuous  and  guilty ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
men  as  guilty  and  almost  as  wily  as  himself. 

3  [From  tort.]    Tortious  (which  see). 
Tortuously  (tortu-us-li),  adv.  In  a  tortuous 

or  winding  manner. 
Tortuousness  (tortu-us-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  tortuous. 
TorturaWe  ( tortur-a-bl ),  a.    Capable  of 

being  tortured. 
Torture  (tor'tur),  n.    [Fr.  torture,  from  L. 

tortura  a  twisting,  torture,  from  torqueo, 

tortum,  to  twist,  rack,  torture  (whence  also 

torment  torrion,  tortoise,  distort,  extort,  &c.); 

same  root  as  E.  to  throw,  G.  drehen,  to  turn.] 

1.  Excruciating  pain;  extreme  anguish  of 
body  or  mind;  pang;  agony;  torment. 

And  that  deep  torturr  may  be  call'd  a  hell. 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

-S/J<T#. 

2.  Especially,  severe  pain  inflicted  judicially, 
either  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  from 
an  accused  person,  as  by  the  boot  or  thumb- 
kins  or  by  the  rack. 

Torturr  which  had  always  been  declared  illegal, 
and  which  had  recently  been  declared  illegal  even 
by  the  servile  Judges  of  that  age,  was  inflicted  for 
the  last  time  in  England  in  the  month  of  May.  1640. 

In  Scotland,  the  application  of  torturr  for  the  dis- 


ch,  c/tain;      6h,  Sc.  locTi;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing; 
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covery  of  crime  was  declared  contrary  to  law  by  th 
Claim  of  Right  in  1689,  and  by  7  Anne.  c.  xxi.  sec.  5 
Sell's  Law  Pit-.'. 

3.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  inflicting 
excruciating  pain,  physical  or  mental ;  as 
occupied  in  the  torture  of  his  victim. 

Torture  (tortur),  r.t.  pret.  .V  pp.  tortured 
ppr.  torturing.  1.  To  pain  to  extremity;  t< 
torment  bodily  or  mentally ;  to  vex ;  tc 
annoy. 

If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more.  Shat. 

2.  To  punish  with  torture;  to  put  to  thi 
rack  or  other  instrument ;  as,  to  torture  ai 
accused  person.  —3.  To  put  to  a  severe  strain 
to  wrest  from  the  right  meaning ;  to  put  a 
wrong  construction  on. 

This  place  had  been  tortured  by  interpreters  am 
pulled  to  pieces  by  disputation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  t  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string.          Bacott. 

Torturer  (tortQr-er),  n.  One  who  tortures 
a  tormentor. 

I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 
SJinl- 

Torturingly  (tortur-ing-li),  ado.  So  as  to 
torture  or  torment. 

An  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  torturingly 

Beau.  £•  Fl. 

Torturous  (tortur-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
involving  torture.  '  The  spectators  who  shed 
tears  at  the  torturous  crucifixion  '  Disraeli 
(Rare.) 

Torula  (tor'u-la),  n.  [L.  torulus,  a  little 
swelling  or  protuberance.  ]  A  genus  of  fungi, 
the  type  of  the  order  Torulacei  (which  see), 
and  comprising  the  yeast  plant. 

Torulacei  (tor-u-la'se-i),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order 
of  naked-spored  fungi,  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision Coniomycetes,  forming  moulds  and 
mildews  on  decaying  organic  substances,  or 
acting  as  a  ferment  in  decomposing  vege- 
table and  animal  fluids  and  tissues.  The 
mycelium  is  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to 
be  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  whole  plant 
seems  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  simple  or  sep- 
tate naked  spores,  generally  united  in  chains. 
Reproduction  goes  on  by  gemmation  on  the 
spore  reaching  a  suitable  habitat,  as  well  as 
by  spores.  The  spores  are  present  in  infinite 
multitudes  in  the  atmosphere.  See  GERM 
THEORY,  YEAST. 

Torulose,  Torulous  (torTj-los,  tor'u-lus),  a. 
[From  L.  torulus,  dim.  of  torus,  a  protuber- 
ance. J  In  bot.  cylindrical.with  several  swells 
and  contractions. 

Torus  (to'rus),  n.  [L,  a 
round,  swelling,  or  bulg- 
ing place,  au  elevation,  a 
protuberance.]  l.InorcA. 
a  large  moulding  used  in 
the  bases  of  columns.  Its 
section  is  semicircular, 
and  it  differs  from  the 
astragal  only  in  size,  the 
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astragal  being  much  smaller.  Sometimes 
called  Tore.  —  2.  In  bot.  the  receptacle  or 
part  of  the  flower  on  which  the  carpels  are 
seated. 

Torvet  (torv),  a.  Same  as  Tommti  or  Toned. 
'A  torve  and  tebrick  countenance.'  Fuller. 

Torvedt  (tor'ved),  a.    Torvous;  grim;  stern. 

But  yesterday  his  breath 

Awed  Rome,  and  his  least  torved  frown  was  death. 
WtbOtr. 

Torvltyt  (tor'vi.ti),  n.  [L.  torvitas,  stern- 
ness. See  TORVOUS.  ]  Sourness  or  severity 
of  countenance. 

Torvoust  (torVus),  a.  [L.  tormis,  stern,  se- 
vere, piercing :  said  of  the  eyes.  ]  Sour  of 
aspect ;  stern ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 
4  That  torvous,  sour  look  produced  by  anger 
and  hatred. '  Derham. 

TorvulSB  (torVu-le),  n.  pi.  Same  as  tlyco- 
derma.  See  MYCODERM. 

Tory  (to'ri),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the  Irish 
toruidhe,  a  hunter,  a  chaser,  from  toir,  pur- 
suit, and  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Ireland  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  the  original  posses- 
sors of  the  soil,  who,  driven  into  the  bogs 
and  mountains,  formed  themselves  into 
bands  and  made  incessant  raids  on  their 
despoilers;  or  from  toraf  tora,  give,  give  (that 
is,  your  money  or  your  life),  the  'stand  and 
deliver'  of  the  Irish  highwayman.]  l.t  An 
Irish  outlaw,  partly  robber,  partly  rebel. 

That  Irish  Papists  who  had  been  licensed  to  depart 
this  nation,  and  of  late  years  have  been  transplanted 
into  Spain,  Flanders,  and  other  foreign  parts,  have 
nevertheless  returned  into  Ireland,  occasioning  the 
increase  of  lories  and  other  lawless  persons. 

Irish  State  Papers,  1566. 


Let  such  men  quit  all  pretences  to  civility  and 
breeding.  They  are  ruder  than  lories  and  wild 
Americans.  Glanvillf. 

2.  A  political  party  name  first  used  in  Eng- 
land about  1679,  and  applied  originally  as 
an  epithet  of  reproach  to  all  \\liu  were  sup- 
posed to  be  abettors  of  the  imaginary  Popish 
Plot ;  and  then  generally  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic prince  (in  the  particular  instance  James 
II.)  from  the  throne.  The  nickname,  like 
its  contemporaneous  opposite  Whig,  in  com- 
ing into  popular  use  became  much  less 
strict  in  its  application,  until  at  last  it  came 
simply  to  signify  an  adherent  of  thut  p.iliti- 
cal  party  in  the  state  who  disai'ini'ved  of 
change  in  the  ancient  constitution,  and  who 
supported  the  claims  and  authority  of  the 
kiiii:,  church,  and  aristocracy,  while  their 
opponents,  the  Whigs,  were  in  favour  of 
more  or  less  radical  changes,  and  supported 
the  claims  of  the  democracy.  In  modern 
times  the  term  has  to  some  extent  been  sup- 
planted by  Conservative,  and  the  Conserva- 
tive may  be  considered  as  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Tory.  See  CON- 
SERVATIVE. 

It  is  curious  how  often  political  parties  have  ended 
by  assuming  to  themselves  names  first  fastened  on 
them  by  their  adversaries  in  reproach  and  scorn 
Tories  was  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  Irish 
bogtrotters,  who  during  our  Civil  War  robbed  and 
plundered,  professing  to  be  in  arms  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  royal  cause,  and  from  them  transferred 
about  the  year  r68o,  to  those  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Trench. 

3.  A  name  given  during  the  American  war 
of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  loyalist 
party,  or  those  who  favoured  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  colonists. 

Tory  ( to'ri ),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Tories ; 
constituted  by  or  originating  from  the  To- 
ries;  as,  Tory  principles ;  Tory  measures 
a  Tory  government;  Tory  rule 

Toryism  (to'ri-izm),  n.  The  principles  or 
practices  of  the  Tories. 

Nothing  would  illustrate  the  subject  better  than  an 
inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  late  parties  • 
or  a  snort  history  of  Toryism  and  Whiggism  from 
their  cradle  to  their  grave,  the  introductory  account 
of  their  genealogy  and  descent.  Bolin^broke. 

Tosca-rock  (tos'ka-rok),  n.  An  arenaceous 
rock  found  in  layers  and  boulders  in  the 
Pampas  of  South  America.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
adopted  and  so  given  currency  to  the  name 

To-schredde.t  r.t.  To  cut  or  shred  in  pieces 
Chaucer. 

Tose  (toz),  v.t.  To  tease  wool.  [Obsolete  or 
local.] 

Tosh  (tosh),  a.  [O.Fr.  toute,  shorn,  clipped, 
pared  round,  from  L.  tontus,  clipped,  from 
tondeo,  to  shear  or  clip.  1  Neat  •  trim 
[Scotch.] 

The  hedges  will  do  — I  clipped  them  wi'  my  ain 
hand  last  back-end ; — and,  nae  doubt,  they  make  the 
avenue  look  a  hantle  tosher.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Toshacli,  n.    See  TOISECH. 

Toss  (tos),  ».  t.  pret.  &  pp.  tossed  or  tost.  [Of 
doubtful  origin.  Wedgwood  connects  it  with 
N.  tossa,  to  strew,  to  scatter.  Others  take 
it  from  w.  tosiaw,  to  toss,  to  jerk,  from  tog, 
a  toss,  a  quick  jerk ;  but  the  Welsh  word 
may  be  from  the  English,  as  connected  forms 
do  not  appear  in  Irish  or  Gaelic.  Perhaps 
from  D.  tassen,  Fr.  tasser,  to  heap  up  (as  the 
waves  of  a  troubled  sea);  in  the  same  way  as 
we  have  both  tossel  and  tawl.}  1.  To  throw 
with  the  hand;  to  pitch;  to  fling:  particu- 
larly, to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upward,  or  to  throw  upward ;  as,  to  ton  a 
ball.— 2.  To  hurl;  to  cast. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  on  thy  head.     Shafc. 

3.  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden 
or  violent  motion ;  to  jerk ;  as,  to  toss  the 
head  or  to  toss  up  the  head. 

He  toss'd  his  arm  aloft.  Addison. 

4.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall;  to  pitch  or  move 
from  one  place  to  another  as  with  quick 
jerky  motion;  to  dash  about:  often  used  of 
the  sea;  as,  to  be  tossed  on  the  waves.    '  We 
being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest.' 
Acts  xxvii.  16.— 5.  To  agitate;  to  make  rest- 
less.   'So  many  troubles  her  did  toss.'  Spen- 
ser. '  Madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread. ' 
Shak. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.     Milton. 

6.  t  To  keep  in  play;  to  keep  repeating. 

That  scholars  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge 
in  the  Latin  tongue  than  most  do,  that  spend  four 
years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common 
schools.  Ascham. 

—To  tots  o/,  to  swallow  at  one  gulp;  to  drink 
hastily. 

The  corporal  produced  the  bottle  and  the  glass. 


poured  it  out,  made  his  military  salute,  and  tossed  it 
off.  Marryat. 

— To  tuxx  the  oarti  (naut ),  to  throw  the  oars 
with  their  blades  up,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  as  a  salute.  'The  crews  tossed 
their  oars  and  cheered.'  Mu, •niilhi,, '„•  Mag 
Toss  (tos),  v.i.  1.  To  roll  and  tumble;  to  be 
in  violent  commotion;  to  writhe;  to  fliuj,'. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets  and 
enrages  our  pain.  TUiaUon. 

2.  To  be  flung  or  dashed  about. 

We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 
That  tosses  at  the  harbour  mouth.     Tennyson. 

—  To  toss,  to  toss  up,  to  throw  up  a  coin,  and 
decide  something  by  the  side  turned  up 
when  it  falls. 

Toss  (tos),  n.  1.  A  throwing  upward  or  with 
a  jerk ;  the  act  of  tossing  ;  as,  the  toss  of  a 
ball. — 2.  A  throwing  up  of  the  head  ;  a  par- 
ticular manner  of  raising  the  head  with  a 
jerk. 

There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  following 
dialogues  which  doth  not  require  some  suitable  toss 
of  the  head.  iai/?. 

3.  A  state  of  anxiety. 

This  put  us  at  the  Board  into  a  tosse.     Pefys. 
—To  win  the  toss,  to  have  something  decided 
in  one's  favour  by  the  tossing  up  of  a  coin 
and  guessing  the  side  that  turns  up. 

Hasn't  old  Brooke  -won  the  toss  with  his  lucky  half- 
penny, and  got  choice  of  goals.  T.  Hughes. 

See  also  Toss-up. 

Tossel  (tos'sel),  n.  A  tassel.  [Now  only  pro- 
vincial. ]  '  A  piece  of  packthread  to  make 
a  tossel.'  Morti///i-i . 

Tosser  (tos'er),  n.  One  who  tosses.  'To 
send  his  tossers  forth.'  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Tossily  (tos'i-lt),  adv.  In  a  tossy  manner ; 
with  affected  indifference,  carelessness,  or 
contempt.  '  She  answered  tossily  enough. ' 
Kinsley.  [Provincial.] 

Tossing  (tos'iug),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
or  that  which  tosses ;  a  rising  and  falling 
suddenly;  a  rolling  and  tumbling;  a  violent 
commotion. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans.    Milton. 

2.  A  mining  process,  which  consists  in  sus- 
pending ores  by  violent  agitation  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  lighter  or 
earthy  particles. 

Toss-pot  (tos'pot),  n.  A  toper;  one  habitu- 
ally given  to  strong  drink. 

Toss-up  (tos'up),  n.  The  throwing  up  of  a 
coin  to  decide  something,  as  a  wager  or 
matter  of  dispute ;  hence,  an  even  hazard ; 
a  matter  which  may  be  decided  one  way  or 
other  with  equal  result  or  advantage. 
[Colloq.] 

'  I  haven't  the  least  idea,'  said  Richard,  musing, 
'what  I  had  better  be.     Except  that  I  am  quite  sure 
I  don't  want  logo  into  the  Church,  it's  a  toss-tif.' 
Diftens. 

Tossy  (tos'i),  a.  Tossing,  especially  tossing 
the  nead  as  in  scorn  or  contempt ;  hence, 
affectedly  indifferent;  offhand;  contemptu- 
ous. 'Some  tossy  commonplace.'  Kingsley. 
[Provincial.] 

Tost  (tost).  A  contracted  spelling  of  Tossed, 
the  preterite  and  past  participle  of  Toss. 

To-swinlie,t  v.i.  (Prefix  to,  and  swink.)  To 
toil  or  labour  hard;  to  drudge.  Chaucer. 

Tot  (tot),  n.  [Dan.  tot,  IceL  tottr,  applied 
to  dwarfish  persons;  perhaps  allied  to  tit.  ] 

1.  Anything  small  or  insignificant :  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment— 2.  A  small  drinking 
cup,  holding  about  half  a  pint.    [Local.]— 

3.  A  small  quantity,  especially  applied  to 
liquor;  as,  a  tot  of  gin.   [Slang.  ]— 4.  A  foolish 
fellow.    [Provincial.  ] 

Tot  (tot),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  totted;  ppr.  totting. 
[Abbrev.  of  t</t<il.]  To  sum:  generally  with 
up.  [Slang  or  colloq,  ] 

These  totted  together  will  make  a  pretty  beginning 
of  my  little  project.  ft,  Brooke. 

The  last  two  tot  uf  the  bilL  Thackeray. 

Tota  (to'ta),  n.    Same  as  Grivtt  (which  see). 

Total  (to'talX  a.  [L.  totalis,  from  to(tw, 
whole;  derived  by  some  from  root  tu,  to 
swell,  seen  in  tumid,  tumult.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  whole;  comprehending  the 
whole  ;  complete  in  all  its  parts;  entire;  as, 
a  Mitl  sum  or  amount. 

With  this  gift  reward  my  total  care.        Prior. 

2.  Complete  in  degree;  absolute;  thorough; 
as,  a  total  wreck  or  rout;  a  total  loss.  '  Total 
darkness.'   Milton.— 3.t  Putting  everything 
into   a  small   compass ;   summary ;   curt ; 
abrupt. 

Do  you  mean  my  tender  ears  to  spare, 
That  to  my  questions  you  so  total  are  ?     Spenser. 

—  Whole, Entire,  Complete,  Total.  Seeunder 
COMPLETE. 

Total  (to'tal),  n.  The  whole;  the  whole  sum 
or  amount;  aggregate;  as,  these  sums  make 
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the  Krand  total  of  five  millions.     'Bring  his 

ji;u -tk-ulars  to  a  total.'    Shak. 
Totality  (to-tal'i-ti),  n.     [Fr.  totalite.}    The 

whole  or    total    sum;    whole  quantity  or 

amount.     'The  totality  of   a  sentence  or 
•  •iLCt!.'  Coleridge.    'The  world  considered 

in  its  totality.'     WtovMtt. 
Totalize  (to'tal-Iz),  v.t.     To  make  total  or 

complete;  to  reduce  to  completeness.  Cole- 

ridge, 
Totally  (tf/tiil-li),  adv.     In  a  total  manner; 

wholly;  entirely;  fully;  completely;  as,  to  be 

totally  exliauated;  all  hope  totally  failed; 

he  was  totally  absorbed  in  thought.     '  Mis- 

take  the  truth  totally.'    Shak. 

The  obdurate  sinner,  that  hath  long  hardened  his 
own  heart  against  God,  thereby  provokes  him  totally 
to  withdraw  all  inward  grace  from  him.  Hammond. 

Totalness  (to'tal-nes),  n.     Entireness. 

Totam  Uo'um).  n.     Same  as  Totem. 

TotanuS(to-tjVnus),  n.  [It.  totano.]  Agenus 
of  wading  birds  allied  to  the  Scolopacidce 
(snipes),  and  including  numerous  species 
which,  under  different  names,  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  form  is 
light  and  their  legs  long,  and  they  some- 
times get  the  name  of  gambets.  Four  species 
are  British  —  the  Totamts  ochroptis  (green 
sandpiper  or  whistling  snipe),  the  T.  glareola 
(wood  sandpiper),  T.cattdri*  (redshank),  and 
F./KMMI  (spotted  redshank).  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  species  are  T.flavipes  and 
T.  vociferus,  natives  of  North  America,  both 
known  to  sportsmen  by  the  name  of  tell-tale. 
They  have  received  this  cognomen  from  an- 
noying duck-shooters  by  giving  timely  warn- 
ing of  their  approach  to  all  the  feathered 
tribe  within  hearing,  by  means  of  the  loud 
shrill  whistle  which  they  raise. 

Tote  (tot),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  toted;  ppr.  toting. 
To  carry  or  bear.  This  queer  word,  as  Bart- 
lett  terms  it,  is  much  used  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  has  absurdly  enough 
been  derived  from  the  Latin  tollit.  It  is 
probably  of  uegro  origin. 

Totet  (tot),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  totian,  to  protrude; 
comp.  Sc.  teet,  Sw.  fttto.to  peep.  See  TOOT.] 
To  look;  to  observe;  to  peep.  Skelton. 

Tote  (tot),  71.  [L.  tottis,  whole.]  The  entire 
body,  or  all;  as,  the  whole  tote,  [Colloq.] 

Tote  (tot),  n.  A  joiner's  name  for  the  handle 
of  a  plane. 

Tote  (tot),  v.  t.  An  old  form  of  Toot,  to  sound. 

Toteler.t  n.  [Icel.  tauta,  to  mutter  or  whis- 
per. ]  A  whisperer.  Chaucer. 

Totem  (to'tem).  n.  A  rude  figure,  as  of  a 
beast,  bird,  &c. ,  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians  as  a  symbolic  name. 

The  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  the  Indian 
graveboards  inarlc  a  step  in  advance.     Every  warrior 
has  his  crest,  which  is  called  his  totem,  and  is  painted 
on  his  tombstone.     A  celebrated  war-chief  .  .  .  died 
on  Lake  Superior  about  1793.    He  was  of  the  clan  of 
the  Addik,  or  American  reindeer.    The  fact  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  figure  of  the  deer.  The  reversed  posi- 
tion denotes  death.     His  own  personal  name,  which 
was  White  Fisher,  is  not  noticed.        Max  At  filter* 
And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
Each  his  own  ancestral  totem, 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household.    Longfellow. 

TotemiC  (to-tem'ik),  a.  Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  totem. 

Totemism  (to'tem-izm^,  n.  The  system 
prevalent  among  the  Indiansof  North  Amer- 
ica, of  describing  tribes  or  families  by  the 
t"f>  in,  or  animal  whose  name  and  symbol 
they  bear;  any  similar  system. 

Totert  (to'ter),  n.  One  who  totes,  or  plays 
a  pipe  or  horn.  '  Two  tall  toters  flourish  to 
the  masque,'  B.  Joiuon. 

Tother  (tuTH'er).  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  the  other;  or  more  probably  other  with 
final  (  of  that  (old  neuter  article)  prefixed, 
corresponding  to  tone,  the  one.  (See  TONE.) 
Tother  and  not  T'other  is  therefore  the  pre- 
ferable way  of  writing. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  cither 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away.        Gay. 

Totidem  verbis  (tot'i-dem  verT>is).  [L]  In 

so  many  words;  in  the  very  words. 

Toties  quoties  (to'ti-ez  kwo'ti-ez).  [L.]  As 
often  as  one,  so  often  the  other. 

Totipalmatas  (to'ti-pal-ma"te),  n.  pi  [L. 
lotus,  entire,  and  palma,  a  palm.  ]  A  tribe  of 
Palmipedes,  or  swimming  birds,  whose  hind- 
toe  is  united  with  the  others  in  a  continuous 
membrane.  The  pelicans,  the  cormorants, 
the  frigate-birds,  the  boobies,  the  anhingas, 
and  the  tropic  birds  belong  to  this  tribe. 

Totipalmate  (W-ti-pal'mat),  a.  and  n.  Be- 
longing to  or  a  member  of  the  tribe  Toti- 
palmes. 

Totipresencet  (to'ti-prez-ens),  n.  [L.  totus, 
whole,  and  prcesentia,  presence.]^  Total 
presence ;  presence  everywhere ;  omnipre- 
sence. 


Totipresent  t  (to'ti-prez-ent),  a.  Omni- 
present. 

Totted  t  (tot'ed),  a.  Marked  with  the  word 
tut:  said  formerly  of  a  good  debt  due  to  the 
crown,  before  which  the  officer  in  the  ex- 
chequer had  written  the  word  tot  (tot  pecu- 
ntce  regi  debetur,  so  much  money  is  due  to 
the  king). 

Totter  (tot'er),  v.i.  [O.E.  toteren;  allied  to 
titter,  tottle,  toddle.  Origin  doubtful.  Per- 
haps from  tot,  Icel.  tottr,  small,  something 
small,  hence  to  walk  with  small  steps.] 
1.  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  when  stand- 
ing or  walking;  to  vacillate;  as,  an  old  man 
tuttr/-*  with  age;  a  child  totters  when  he 
begins  to  walk.— 2.  To  shake;  to  be  on  the 
point  of  falling;  to  lean.  'Tottering  crowns.' 
Crabbe. 

As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottering 
fence.  Ps.  Ixii.  3. 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 
Dryden. 

Totter  t  (tot'er),  v.  t.  To  shake  out  of  a  steady 
position. 

Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drum, 

That  from  the  castle's  totter'd  battlements 

Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused.    Shak. 

Totterer  (tot'er-er),  n.    One  who  totters. 

Totteringly  (tot'er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  totter- 
ing manner. 

Tottery  (tot'er-i),  a.  Trembling  or  vacillat- 
ing as  if  about  to  fall;  unsteady;  shaking. 

When  1  looked  up  and  saw  what  a  tottery  perform- 
ance it  was,  I  concluded  to  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
T.  Hughes. 

Tottle  (tofl),  v.i.  To  toddle.  [Local  and 
colloq.] 

Tottlisll(tot'l-ish),a.  [From  totter.}  Totter- 
ing; trembling;  unsteady;  insecure.  [United 
States.] 

Totty  (tot'i),  a.  Wavering;  unsteady;  dizzy; 
tottery.  Chaucer. 

I  was  somewhat  totty  when  I  received  the  good 
knight's  blow,  or  I  had  kept  ray  ground  under  it. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Toty  (to'ti),  ?i.  A  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  to  a  fisherman. 
Simmonds. 

Toucan  (tou'kan  or  to'kan),  ?i.  [Fr.  toucan, 
Pg.  and  Braz.  tucano:  imitative  of  the  cry 
of  the  bird.]  1.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
all  the  scansorial  birds  of  the  family  Ram- 
phastidaj,  but  sometimes  restricted  to  those 
of  the  genus  Ramphastos.  In  addition  to 
the  description  of  the  true  toucan  given 
under  the  generic  name,  we  may  add  that 
the  species  are  easily  tamed,  can  stand  cold 
climates  well,  thriving  in  captivity  on  rice, 


Red-billed  Toucan  {Ramphastos  crythrorhynchus}. 

bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  food.  They  are  remarkable  among  birds 
for  regurgitation  of  food,  sending  it  back 
into  the  bill  to  undergo  a  kind  of  mastication 
analogous  to  rumination  in  quadrupeds. 
Some  of  the  larger  species  measure  about 
27  inches  in  length,  inclusive  of  the  bill, 
which  is  about  7£  inches,  and  the  tail  about 
10  inches  long.  See  RAMPHASTID.E,  RAM- 
PHASTOS.—2.  A  small  modern  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Toucang  (to-kang'),  n.  A  kind  of  boat,  much 
used  at  Malacca  and  Singapore,  propelled 
either  by  oar  or  sail ;  speedy,  rather  flat  in 
the  centre,  but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

Touch  (tuch),  v.  t.  [Fr.  toucher,  O.  Fr.  tucker, 
tocher,  toquer,  Pr.  Sp.  and  Pg.  tocar,  It.  toe- 
care, to  touch;  according  to  Diezfrom  O.H.G. 
zuchon,  to  draw,  to  pull;  Mod.  G.  zucken,  to 
palpitate,  to  shrug;  E.  to  tuck.]  1.  To  per- 
ceive by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch'd  or  touch.    Creech. 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with  in  any  manner, 


but  particularly  by  means  of    the  hand, 

finger,  &c.  ;  to  hit  or  strike  against. 

Esther  drew  near  and  touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre. 

Esth.  v.  z. 
Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine. 

Shak. 

Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches.  Shelley. 

3.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with;  hence,  to 
take  us  food,  drink,  or  the  like;  to  taste. 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 

Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered.  Shak. 

4.  To  come  to  ;  to  reach  ;  to  attain  to  ;  to 
arrive  at;  hence,  to  land;  to  come  to  shore. 

I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness. 

Shak. 

By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia.  Shak. 

The  God  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more, 
Ah  men  unbless'd  !  to  touch  that  natal  shore. 

Pope. 

5.  t  To  try  or  test,  as  gold  with  a  touchstone; 
to  probe;  to  try. 

Wherein  I  meant  to  touch  your  love  indeed.     Shak, 
Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Wiis  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on.       Hudibras. 

6.  To  relate  to;  to  concern. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  thee  alone.       Shak. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near.  Shak. 

7.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  with  gently 
or  slightly. 

Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Shak, 

The  sentinel  .  .  .  may,  by  only  touching-  a  certain 
iron  with  his  foot,  draw  up  the  bridge. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

8.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly;  to  add  a 
slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with  a  pen, 
pencil,    brush,    Ac.      'The   lines   though 
touched  but  faintly.'    Pope. 

His  palace  bright, 

Bastion'd  with  pyramids  of  glowing  gold 
And  (ouch  'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks. 

Kmts. 

9.  To  handle  in  a  skilful  or  special  manner; 
as,  (a)  to  play,  as  a  musician,  by  touch,  or  as 
if  by  touch;  to  perform,  as  a  piece  of  music. 

Touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two.         Shak. 
A  person  in  the  royal  retinue  touched  a  light  and 
lively  air  on  the  flageolet.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

(6)  To  discourse  of;  to  write  about;  to  at- 
tempt as  a  subject  for  a  literary  production. 
(c)  To  paint  or  to  form  as  an  artist. 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces. 
Shak. 

10.  To  afflict  or  distress;  to  hurt  or  injure. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ;  that  thou  wilt 
do  us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee. 

Gen.  xxvi.  28,  29. 
No  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  company.       Shak. 

11.  To  affect  ;  to  impress  ;  to  strike.     '  Any 
air  of  music  touch  their  ears.'    Shak. 

What  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touch'd  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this.      Milton. 

12.  To  move  or  strike  mentally  ;  to  fill  with 
passion  or  tender   feeling;   to   melt;   to 
soften. 

He  is  touch'd 

To  the  noble  heart.  Shak. 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  said. 

Addison. 

13.  To  infect;  as,  men  touched  with  pestilent 
diseases. 

The  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly.  Shak. 

14.  To  make  an  impression  on  ;  to  have  an 
effect  on;  to  act  on. 

Its  face  must  be  ...  so  hard  that  the  file  will  not 
touch  it.  Aloxon. 

15.  To  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  impel  for- 
cibly. 

No  decree  of  mine 
Concurring,  to  necessitate  his  fall, 
Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.  Milton. 

16.  To  render  crazy  or  partially  insane  ;  to 
affect  with  a  slight  degree  of  insanity:  not 
much  used  except  in  the  past  participle. 
'She  feared  his  head  was  a  little  touched.' 
Lord  Lytton.  —  !?.  To  lay  the  hand  on  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  of  a  disease,  espe- 

all ' 


, 
cially  of  the  disease  called  the  king's  evil. 

Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  touched  near 
a  hundred  thousand  persons.  Macaulay. 

18.  Ingeom.  to  meet  without  cutting;  to  be  in 
contact  with.  A  straight  line  is  said  to  touch 
a  circle  or  curve  when  it  meets  the  circle  or 
curve,  and  being  produced,  does  not  cut  it; 
and  two  circles  or  curves  are  said  to  touch 
each  other  when  they  meet  but  do  not  cut 
each  other.  A  straight  line  touches  a  circle 
or  curve  only  in  one  point  ;  two  circles  or 
spheres  touch  each  other  only  in  one  point; 
and  a  sphere  touches  a  plane  in  only  one 
point.  See  CONTACT,  TANGENT.—  To  touch 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si?i$r; 
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off,  (a)  to  sketch  hastily;  to  finish  by  touches. 
(b)  To  discharge,  as  a  cannon.—  To  touch 
«p,  to  repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches 
or  emendations.  *  Her  natural  countenance 
touched  up.'  Addison.—To  touch  the  wind 
(jiaut),  to  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind 
as  possible.  —Touch  pot,  touch  penny,  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  signifying  no  credit  given. 

We  know  the  custom  of  such  houses,  continues  he; 
'tis  touch  fat,  touch  fenny.  Rev.  R.  Graves. 

—Touch  me  not    See  TOUCH-ME-NOT. 
Touch  (tuch),  P.I.     1.  To  be  in  contact;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  junction,  so  that  no  space  is 
between;  as,  two  spheres  tou-ch  only  in  one 
point— 2.  To  fasten  on;  to  take  effect  on. 

Strong  waters  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not 
touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 

3.  To  mention  or  treat  anything  slightly  in 
discourse. 

If  the  antiquaries  have  touched  upon  it.  they  have 
immediately  quitted  it.  Addison. 

4.  Naitt.  to  have  the  leech  of  a  sail  so  struck 
by  the  wind  that  a  tremulous  motion  is 
caused  in  it.— To  touch  and  go  (naut.),  to 
rub  against  the  ground  with  the  keel,  as  a 
vessel  under  sail,  without  the  speed  beinir 
much  slackened.— Touch  and  go,  a  phrase 
used  either  substantively  or  adjectively,  and 
applied  to  something,  such  as  an  accident, 
for  instance,  which  had  almost  happened ; 
or  a  state  of  imminent  explosion,  as  from 
hasty  temper  or  the  like ;  a  close  shave. 
'This  touch  and  go  young  Barnacle.'    Dick- 
ens. 

It  had  been  touch  and  go  with  them  for  many  a 
day,  and  now  ...  it  ended  in  a  threatened  separa- 
tion. Miss  Ferrier, 

We  were  strong-handed,  and  the  four  Caprioles 
did  us  seamen's  service ;  but  it  was  touch  and  go. 
Lawrence. 

—To  touch  at,  to  come  or  go  to  without 
stay;  as,  the  ship  touched  at  Lisboa 

The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon.       Acts  xxvii.  3. 

—To  touch  on,  to  touch  at;  to  come  or  go 
to  for  a  short  time.  [Rare.  ] 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched 
on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.  Addison. 
Touch  (tuch),  n.  1.  The  act  of  touching,  or 
the  state  of  being  touched;  contact;  the 
junction  of  two  bodies  at  the  surface,  so 
that  there  is  no  space  between  them. 

Never  touch  was  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
Unless  I  touch'd.  Shak. 

But  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilL      Tennyson. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation, 
one  of  the  five  senses.    The  sense  of  touch 
resides  in  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  skin, 
and  is  shared  in  a  minor  and  modified  degree 
by  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes 
which,  at  the  various  orifices  of  the  body, 
are  continuous  prolongations  of  the  same 
structure  as  that  of  the  skin.    Although 
the  sense  of  touch  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
body,  it  is  much  more  exquisite  in  some 
parts  than  others.     In  man  the  hand  is  the 
principal  organ  of  touch,  and  the  greatest 
degree  of  sensibility  resides  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  fingers.    By  the  sense  of  touch 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  properties 
of  bodies,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained 
by  contact.    See  FEELING. 

Th*  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  and  smell,  pleased  from  thy  table  rise. 

Shak. 

By  touch  the  first  pure  qualities  we  learn, 
Which  quicken  all  things,  hot,  cold,  moist,  and 

dry; 

By  touch  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  dp  discern; 
By  touch  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 
Sir  J.  Da-vies. 

3.  The  act  or  power  of  exciting  the  passions 
or  affections. 

For  not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us.  Shak. 

4.  Mental  feeling  or  sensation ;  affection ; 
emotion.     'A  true,  natural,  and  sensible 
touch  of  mercy.'    Hooker. 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Shak. 

5.  Trait ;  characteristic ;  a  feature  or  pecu- 
liar feature. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
Shak. 

A  son  was  copied  from  his  voice  so  much. 
The  very  same  in  every  little  touch.       Dryden. 

6.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  dash ;  a 
spice;  a  smack;  a  little.     'So  excellent  a 

touch  of  modesty. '    Shak. 

Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition. 

Which  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof.      Shak. 

1.  A  stroke ;  a  successful  effort  or  attempt. 
'Nice  touches  of  raillery.'  Addison. 

It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 

Of  Wycherley's  or  Congreve's  wit        Prior. 


S.  A  hint;  a  suggestion;  slight  notice. 
A  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them. 

Bacon. 

9.  Animadversion;  censure;  reproof. 

I  never  bore  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret.  Eikott  Bitsilike, 

10.  t  Particular  application  of  anything  to  a 
person;  personal  reference  or  application. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly 
used.  Bacon. 

11.  Any  single  act  in  the  exercise  of  an  art; 
as,  (a)  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like. 
'What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend.' 
Shak. 

Artificial  strife  lives  in  these  touches.          Shak. 

(b)  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment :  hence,  a  musical  note.  '  The  touches 
of  sweet  harmony.'  Shak.— 12.  t  A  touch- 
stone (which  see);  hence,  that  by  \vhk-h 
anything  is  examined;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by 
a  touchstone;  a  proof;  a  criterion;  an  assay. 
'  The  duke  being  of  base  gold  and  fearing 
the  touch.'  Sir  J.  Hayward.  'Equity,  the 
true  touch  of  all  laws.'  Rich.  Carets. 

O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  tench, 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.        Shak. 

13.t  Stone  of  the  kind  used  as  touchstones: 
a  term  often  applied  to  any  costly  marble, 
but  properly  to  the  basanites  of  the  Greeks, 
a  very  hard  black  granite.  '  A  new  monu- 
ment of  touch  and  alabaster.'  Fuller. 

Thou  art  not,  Penshurst,  built  to  envious  show 
Of  touch  or  marble.  B.  Jonson. 

14.  t  Proof;  tried  qualities.  'Friends  of 
noble  touch.'  Shak.— 15.  In  the  fine  arts, 
the  peculiar  handling  usual  to  an  artist,  and 
by  which  his  works  may  be  known.  Fair- 
holt. — 16.  In  obstetrics,  the  examination  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  by  actual  contact 
of  the  hand  or  fingers.  Goodrich. — 17.t  A 
euphemism  for  sexual  commerce.  Shak, — 

18.  t  A  brief  or  slight  essay.     [Colloq.] 

Print  my  preface  in  such  form  as,  in  the  book- 
seller's phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.    Sttri/I. 

19.  In  music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of 
an  instrument  to  the  fingers ;  as,  a  heavy 
touch  or  light  touch;  also,  the  manner  in 
which    a   performer   touches,    strikes,    or 
I  tresses  the  keys,  strings,  or  the  like,  of  an 
instrument. — 20.  In  ship-building,the  broad- 
est part  of  a  plank  worked  top  and  butt;  or 
the  middle  of  a  plank  worked  anchor-stock 
fashion;  also,  the  angles  of  the  stern  timbers 
at  the  counters. —  To  keep  touch,!  to  be 
steady  to  appointment;  to  fulfil  duly  a  part 
or  function. 

But  will  the  dainty  dominie,  the  schoolmaster, 

Keep  touch  d'ye  think!  Beau.  &  Ft. 

—True  as  toucM  completely  true.  Spenser. 

— A  near  touch,  an  exceedingly  narrow  miss 

or  escape;  a  close  shave.    [Colloq.] 

The  next  instant  the  hind  coach  passed  my  engine 
by  a  shave.     It  was  the  nearest  touch  I  ever  saw. 
Dickens. 

Touchable  (tuch'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
touched;  tangible. 

Touch-box  (tuch'boks),  n.  A  receptacle  for 
lighted  tinder,  formerly  carried  by  soldiers 
who  used  matchlocks,  the  match  being 
lighted  at  it. 

Toucher  (tuch'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  touches.  l:sed  often  in  the  slang 
phrases  *anear(owcAer/  'asnearas  a  touch- 
er,' meaning  almost  exactly,  very  nearly, 
touch  and  go,  a  near  shave. 

And  there  we  are  in  four  minutes'  time,  as  near  as 
a  toucher.  Dickens. 

It  was  a  near  toucher,  though.  Sala. 

Touch-hole  (tuch'hol),  n.  The  vent  of  a 
cannon  or  other  species  of  firearms,  by 
which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder 
of  the  charge. 

Touchily  (tuch'i-li),  adv.  In  a  touchy  man- 
ner; with  irritation;  peevishly. 

Touchiness  (tuch'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  touchy ;  peevishness ;  irritability ; 
irascibility. 

Touching  (tuch'ing),  a.  Affecting;  moving; 
pathetic;  as,  a  touching  narrative. 


.ing  things 

viii    1.      'Answer'd    all   queries   touching 
those  at  home.'    Tennyson. 
Touchingly  (tuch'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  manner 
to  touch  or  move  the  passions;  feelingly. 

This  last  fable  shows  how  touchingly  the  poet  argues 
in  love  affairs.  Garth. 

Touch-me-not  (tuch'me-not),  n.  1.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Impatiens,  the  /.  noli-me-tan- 
gere,  so  called  from  the  construction  of  the 
seed-vessel,  which,  being  touched  and  irri- 


tated when  ripe,  projects  the  seeds  to  some 
distance.  —2.  In  med.  a  tubercular  affec- 
tion, occurring  especially  about  the  face ; 
noli-me-tangere;  lupus  (which  see). 

Touch-needle  (tueh'ne-dl).  «.  A  small  bar 
of  gold  and  silver,  either  pure  or  alloyed 
with  various  definite  proportions  of  copper, 
&c.,  used  by  assay ers  for  trying  articles  of 
gold  and  silver.  In  testing  gold  a  number 
1  are  employed,  one  being  of  pure  gold,  a 
second  composed  of  23  parts  gold  and  1 
copper,  a  third  22  parts  sold  ami  '2  copper, 
and  so  on.  These  are  rubbed  upon  a  piece 
of  hard  black  stone  called  a  toitcii*t"»t'.  ami 
the  colour  of  the  streak  compared  with  that 
made  by  the  metal  to  be  tested.  A  further 
means  of  comparison  is  afforded  by  moisten- 
ing the  streaks  with  nitric  acid  or  by  heating 
the  stone.  Silver  is  similarly  tested  by  touch- 
needles  composed  of  lead  and  silver.  • 

Touch-pan  (tuch' pan),  n.  The  pan  of  a  gun 
that  holds  the  priming. 

Touch -paper  (tuch 'pa -per),  n.  Paper 
steeped  in  nitre  so  that  it  catches  fire  from 
a  spark  and  burns  slowly.  It  is  hence  used 
for  firing  gunpowder  and  the  like. 

Touch-piece  (tuch'pes),  n.  A  coin  given  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England  to  those  whom 
they  touched  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  or  king's 
evil.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  no 
particular  coin  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  the  purpose  of  being  given  at  the 
touching.  Specimens  belonging  to  that  reign 
and  to  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  Queen 
Anne  have  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  the 
dragon,  with  the  motto  'Soli  Deo  Gloria' 
on  one  side  and  a  ship  on  the  other. 

Touchstone  (tuch'ston),  n.  1.  A  variety  of 
extremely  compact  siliceous  schist,  almost  as 
close  as  flint,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
touch-needles  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of 
gold  and  silver,  known  also  as  Black  Jasper 
and  Basanite.  It  was  called  Lydian  stone 
or  lapis  Lydia  by  the  ancients  because  it 
was  found  in  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.— 2.  Any 
test  or  criterion  by  which  the  qualities  of  a 
thing  are  tried;  as,  money,  the  touchstone  of 
(.•mil mon  houesty.  'Calamity  is  man's  true 
touchstone.'  Beau,  ct  Fl. 

The  foregoing  doctrine  affords  us  a  touchstone  for 
the  trial  of  spirits.  South. 

Touch -warden  (tuch 'war -den),  n.  An 
assay-warden  of  the  goldsmiths. 

Touch-wood  (tuch'wud),  n.  A  soft  white 
substance  into  which  wood  is  converted  by 
the  action  of  such  fungi  as  Polyponis  igni- 
arius.  It  is  easily  ignited,  and  continues  to 
burn  for  a  long  time  like  tinder.  Called  also 
Spunk. 

Touchy  (tuch'iX  a.    Apt  to  take  offence;  apt 

to  take  fire  or  fire  up ;  irritable ;  irascible. 

'  Touchy  tempers.'    Jer.  Taylor.    [Colloq.] 

Was  ever  such  a  touchy  man  heard  of?  Beau.  &•  Fi. 

{Tetchy,  Techy  are  forms  of  this  word.] 

Tough  (tuf),  a.  [O.  E.  tougt  tou,  toh,  A.  Sax. 
t6h,  L.  G.  tdge,  tdg,  D.  taai,  G.  zahe,  Prov.  G. 
zach,  tough.  It  appears  connected  with 
Goth,  tahjan,  to  pull,  to  tug,  and  to  be  from 
Indo-Eur.  root  dak,  to  tear,  to  bite.  ]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  flexibility  without  brittle- 
ness;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking;  as, 
the  ligaments  of  animals  are  remarkably 
tough. 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough  and 
not  fragile.  Bacon. 

2.  Firm;  strong;  not  easily  broken ;  able  to 
endure  hardship;  as,  an  animal  of  a  tough 
frame. 

We  are  tougher,  brother, 
Than  you  can  put  us  to  it.  Shak. 

Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms ; 
But  tougher,  heavier,  stronger,  he  that  smote 
And  slew  him.  Tennyson. 

3.  Not  easily  separated ;  viscous;  clammy; 
tenacious;  ropy;  as,  tough  phlegm.  — 4.  Stiff; 
not  flexible.     'So  tough  a  frame  she  could 
not  bend.'    Dryden.—  5.  Difficult;  stubborn; 
unmanageable. 

Callous  and  tough, 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-proof.  C<nvper. 

6.  Severe;  violent;  as,  a  tough  storm.  [Colloq.] 
'  A  tough  debate. '  Fuller.  —Tomake  it  tough, 
an  old  phrase  signifying  to  take  pains;  also, 
to  make  a  difficulty  about  a  thing,  to  treat 
it  as  of  great  importance. 

Toughen  (tuf'n),  v.i.  To  grow  tough  or 
tougher.  Mortimer. 

Toughen  (tuf'n),  v.t.  To  make  tough  or 
tougher. 

Toughish  (tuf'ish),  a.  Tough  in  a  slight 
,  degree. 

Toughly  (tufli),  adv.    In  a  tough  manner. 

Toughness  (tuf'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
'  ing  tough;  as,  (a)  that  quality  of  a  substance 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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which  renders  it  in  some  decree  flexible 
\\ithout  brittleness  or  liability  to  fracture; 
tli'xibility  with  a  firm  adhesion  of  parts;  as, 
thf  t'liujlintsi  of  steel,  (b)  Viscosity;  te- 
n.'irity;  L-hunminess;  glutliiouaB6M;  as,  the 
t'liiiiltness  of  mucus,  (c)  Firmness;  strengtli 
of  constitution  or  texture. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness.  6/wA. 

Tought.tn.    Ti'_'ht.     Chaucer. 

Toumbeki  (tum'bek-i),  n.  A  Turkish  name 
fur  a  kind  of  tobacco  exported  from  Persia. 
Written  also  Tumbeki. 

Toup  (top),  n.  A  three-masted  Malay  lugger- 
boat.  50  to  00  feet  lon«,  and  10  to  12  feet 
broad,  and  about  as  much  deep.  It  sails 
well,  and  carries  a  large  cargo. 

Toupee,  Toupet  (to-pe',  to'pii),  n.  [Fr. 
tvi'iiet,  dim.  from  O.  Fr.  tou-pe,  a  tuft  of 
hair,  from  G.  zvpf,  a  tuft.  See  Top.  ]  A 
curl  or  artificial  lock  of  hair;  a  small  wig 
or  upper  part  of  a  wig. 

Upon  examination  I  found  he  had  combed  his  own 
hair  over  the  touftf  of  his  wig,  and  was,  indeed,  in  his 
whole  dress  become  a  very  smart  shaver.  Smollett. 

Toupet-tit  (to'pet-tit),  n.  [Fr.  tottptt,  a 
tuft,  a  crest.  See  above.]  The  crested  tit- 
mouse (Pants  bicolor).  Called  also  Topet. 

Tour  (tor),  n.  [Fr.  tour,  a  turn,  revolution, 
trip,  tour,  <tc. ,  Pr.  torn.  It.  torno,  from  L. 
tot-nits,  from  Or.  tornos,  a  turn,  a  round,  that 
which  is  turned,  a  turner's  wheel,  Ac.  Turn 
has  same  origin.]  1.  A  going  round;  hence, 
a  journey  in  a  circuit;  a  roving  journey;  a 
lengthy  excursion;  as,  the  tour  of  Europe; 
the  tour  of  France  or  England.— 2.  The  cir- 
cular flight,  as  of  a  bird  of  prey  in  rising  to 
get  above  its  victim. 

The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.  Milton. 

3.t  A  turn;  a  revolution. 

To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

4.  A  turn;  as,  a  tour  of  duty:  a  military  use 
of  the  word. — 5.  Turn;  cast;  manner. 
[Rniv.] 

The  whole  tour  of  the  passage  is  this :  a  man  given 
to  superstition  can  have  no  security,  day  or  night, 
sleeping  or  waking.  Bentley. 

6.  A  course  or  drive  for  horses  or  car- 
riages, or  a  ride  or  drive  in  such  a  course. 
'Ashamed  to  go  into  the  tour'  (in  Hyde 
Park).  Pepys. 

The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven,  when  the 
Beau-monde  make  their  tour  there.  Centli-vre. 

SYN.  Circuit,  round,  excursion,  ramble,  trip, 
jaunt. 

Tour  (tor),  v.i.  To  make  a  tour;  as,  to  tour 
through  a  country. 

He  was  touring  about  as  usual,  for  he  was  as  rest- 
less as  a  hyena.  De  Quincey. 

Touraco  (to-rak'6),  n.  An  insessorial  bird 
of  the  genus  Corythaix  or  Turacus,  family 
Musophagidse.  The  touracos  are  natives  of 
Africa,  and  are  allied  to  the  Scansores. 
Their  prevailing  colour  is  green,  varied  in 
some  species  with  purple  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  They  feed  chiefly  on  soft  fruits,  and 
frequent  the  highest  branches  of  the  forest 
trees.  The  most  elegant  species  is  the  C. 


Touraco  (Corythaix erythrolophus). 

erythrolophus  of  Swainson.  Its  crest  is 
red,  and  it  is  erected  when  the  bird  is  ex- 
cited, giving  the  head  the  appearance  of 
being  helmeted. 

Tourbillion  (tor-bil'yon),  n.  [Fr.  tourbillon, 
a  whirlwind,  from  L.  turbo,  a  whirlwind  or 
whirlpool.]  An  ornamental  firework,  which 
turns  round  when  in  the  air  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  scroll  of  fire. 

Tourelle  (tb-relO,  n.    [Fr.]    In  archceol.  a 


small  tower  attached  to  a  castle  or  man- 
sion, and  which  generally  contained  a  wind- 
in-  staircase  leading  to  the  different  stages 
of  the  building. 

Tourism  (tbr'izm),  n.  Travelling  for  plea- 
sure. 'Mere  tourism  and  nothing  else.' 
Lord  Strantiford.  [Rare.] 

Tourist  (tbr'ist),  71.  One  who  makes  a  tour; 
one  who  makes  a  journey  for  pleasure, 
stopping  at  a  number  of  places  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  scenery,  &c. 

Touristic  (tb-ris'tik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
a  tour  or  tourists.  '  Touristic  journeying 
in  Crete.'  Lord  Strawtfnfd. 

Tourmalin,  Tourmaline  (tOr'ma-lin),  n. 
[Probably  a  corruption  of  toitrnamal,  a 
name  given  to  this  stone  in  Ceylon.  ]  A 
mineral  occurring  crystallized  in  three  - 
sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by 
three -sided  pyramids,  the  primary  form 
being  a  rhomboid.  Fracture  uneven,  cpn- 
choidal.  Hardness,  scratches  glass  easily. 
Sp.  gr.  from  3 '009  to  3 '076.  In  composi- 
tion and  appearance  tourmaline  is  a  variable 
and  complex  mineral,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  a  compound  silicate  and  borate  of 
alumina  and  magnesia,  but  containing  fre- 
quently iron,  lithia,  and  other  substances. 
Tourmaline  occurs  most  commonly  in  prim1- 
ary  rocks,  especially  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica-slate.  It  is  found  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  America,  Spain,  Siberia,  and 
other  parts.  Some  varieties  are  transparent, 
some  translucent,  some  opaque.  Some  are 
colourless,  and  others  green,  brown,  red, 
blue,  and  black.  Red  tourmaline  is  known 
as  liubellite,  blue  tourmaline  as  Indicolite, 
and  black  tourmaline  as  Schorl.  The  trans- 
parent varieties  include  various  well-known 
jewelry  stones,  as  the  Brazilian  sapphire, 
the  Brazilian  emerald,  &c.  Prisms  of  tour- 
maline are  much  used  in  polarizing  appar- 
atus, and  it  possesses  powerful  electric  pro- 
perties. 

Tourn  (torn),  n.  [See  TOUR,  TURN.]  1.  In 
law,  the  turn  or  circuit  anciently  made  by 
the  sheriff  twice  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court 
leet  of  the  county.  The  tourn  has  long 
fallen  into  disuse. 

I  assign  all  these  functions  to  the  county-court, 
upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  subsisted  during 
the  Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
sheriffs  tourn  for  criminal  jurisdiction  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  which,  however,  I  cannot  pretend  (o 
determine.  Hallam. 

2.  t  A  spinning-wheel,  ffalliwell. 
Tournament  (toVna-ment),  n.  [O.Fr.  tour- 
neiment,tournoyement,  tromtourneier,  tour- 
noyer,  to  turn 
or  twirl  about, 
tourner,  to  turn. 
See  TURN.]  l.  A 
martial  sport  or 
species  of  com- 
bat performed 
in  former  times 
by  knights  and 
cavaliers  on 
horseback  for 
the  purpose  of 
exercising  and 
exhibiting  their 
courage,  prow- 
ess, and  skill  in 
arms.  The  tour- 
nament fur- 
nished an  excit- 
ing show,  and 
gave  valour  and 
military  talent 
an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  dis- 
tinction ;  but  it 
not  unfrequent- 
ly  happened 
that  angry  pas- 
sionsburstforth 
on  such  occa- 
sions, so  that 
a  tournament 
often  ended  in 
a  hostile  con-  Armour  for  the  Tournament, 
flict.  The  arms  A.D.  1490. 

usually  employ- 
ed were  lances  without  heads,  and  with  round 
braces  of  wood  at  the  extremity,  and  swords 
without  points  and  with  blunted  edges: 
but  those  who  desired  to  signalize  them- 
selves in  an  extraordinary  degree  encoun- 
tered each  other  with  the  ordinary  arms  of 
warfare.  Tournaments  were  usually  held 
on  the  invitation  of  some  prince,  which  was 
proclaimed  by  heralds  throughout  his  own 


dominions,  and  likewise  at  foreign  courts* 
sot  hiit  parties  from  different  countries  mi-  lit 
join  in  such  exercises.  The  tournament  dif- 
fered from  the  joust,  which  was  merely  a 
trial  of  military  skill  between  one  knight 
and  another.— 2.  Encounter;  shock  of  battle. 

With  cruel  lournament  the  squadrons  join ; 
Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses  and  arms,  the  ensanguined  field. 
Milton. 

3.  Any  contest  of  skill  in  which  a  number 
of  individuals  take  part;  as,  a  chess  tourna- 
ment; a  draught  tournament. 
Tournay  (.tor'na),  n.  [From  Tournai,  in 
Belgium.]  A  printed  worsted  material  for 
furniture  upholstery. 

Tourn6  (tor-ruV),  PP  I«  her.  same  as  Co?i- 
tOWntVT  Itcijarddnt. 

Tourneryt  (tbr'uer-i),  n.  Work  turned  on 
a  lathe;  turnery.  '  Rare  tourneries  in  ivory.' 
Evelyn. 

Tournet.t  A  turret  or  small  tower.  Chaucer. 

Tournette  ( tor-net'),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  spinning.— -2.  An  instrument  used 
by  potters  in  shaping  and  painting  delft  and 
porcelain  ware. 

Tourney  (tbr'ne),  71.  [O.Fr.  tournei,  tournoi, 
from  tourner,  to  turn.]  A  tournament. 

This  was  the  graceful  tourney  introduced  into  Cas- 
tile from  the  Spanish  Arabs.  Prescott. 

Tourney  (tbr'ne),  v.i.  [O.Fr.  tourneier,  tor- 
neier,  tournoier.  See  TURN.]  To  tilt;  to 
perform  tournaments. 

An  elfin  born  of  noble  state ; 

Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 

Spenser. 

Tourniquet  (tbYni-ket),  n,  [Fr.,  from  tour- 
ner,tu  turn.]  A  surgical  instrument  or  band- 
age which  is  straitened  or  relaxed  with  a 
screw,  and  used  to  check  hemorrhages,  as 
in  surgical  operations.— Hydraulic  tourni- 
quet. Same  as  BARKER'S  MILL. 

Toumois  (tor-nwa),  a.  [Fr. ,  so  called  because 
coined  at  Tours.]  An  epithet  used  only  in 
the  compound  term  livre  tournois,  a  French 
money  of  account  under  the  old  regime, 
worth  about  tyd.  sterling. 

Tournure  (tbr-nur),  «.  [Fr.]  1.  Turn;  con- 
tour; figure;  shape.— 2.  A  stiff  padded  band- 
age which  women  fasten  round  the  loins 
to  expand  the  skirt;  a  bustle. 

Touse  (touz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  toused;  ppr. 
lousing.  [Same  word  as  L.G.  tusen,  G. 
zausen,  to  pull;  akin  to  tease.]  To  pull;  to 
drag;  to  tear;  to  disorder  the  hair  of;  to 
tousle.  'We'll  touse  you  joint  by  joint.' 
Shak. 

Touse  (touz),  n.  A  pulling;  a  pull:  a  haul; 
a  seizure;  a  disturbance.  [Provincial.] 

Touser  (tou'zer),  n.     One  who  touses. 

Tousle  (tou'zl),u.«.  pret.  &  pp.  tousled;  ppr. 
tousling.  [Freq.  from  touse.]  To  pull  or 
haul  about ;  to  put  into  disorder;  to  dishe- 
vel; to  rumple.  [Colloq.] 

Tous-les-mois  (to-la-mwa),  n.  [Fr.,  lit. 
all  the  months,  every  month.]  A  kind  of 
starchy  matter  resembling  arrow-root,  pro- 
cured from  the  rhizomes  of  several  South 
American  species  of  Canna,  as  C.  coccinea, 
C.  edulis,  and  C.  achiras. 

Tout(tout),  D.I.  [Probably  akin  to  toot,  A. Sax. 
totian,  Icel.  tota,  to  stand  out,  to  be  pro- 
minent, in  allusion  to  the  position  of  the 
lips;  comp.  pout.}  To  pout;  to  be  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  ill-humour.  [Scotch.] 

Tout  (tout),  n.  A  pet;  a  huff;  a  fit  of  ill-hu- 
mour or  a  fit  of  illness.  [Scotch.] 

Tout,t  n.  [See  TOOT,  to  be  prominent.]  The 
breech;  the  tail.  Chaucer. 

Tout  (tout),  *  /.  [A  form  of  toot,  tote,  to  blow 
a  horn.  See  TOOT.]  1.  To  toot  (which  see). 
2.  To  ply  or  seek  for  customers. 

Tout  (tout),  n.     l.  The  sound  of  a  horn.— 

2.  One  who  plies  for  customers,  as  for  an  inn, 
a  public  conveyance,  a  shop,  and  the  like. 

3.  In  horse-racing,  a  person  who  clandes- 
tinely watches  the  trials  of  race-horses  at 
their  training  quarters  and  for  a  fee  gives 
information  for  betting  purposes. 

Tout-ensemble  (tot-ah-san-bl),  n.  [Fr.,  all 
together.]  The  whole  of  anything  taken  to- 
gether; anything  regarded  as  a  whole  with- 
out regard  to  distinction  of  parts.  Specifi- 
cally, in  the  fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of  a 
work  of  art  without  regard  to  the  execution 
of  details. 

Touter  (tout'er),  n.  A  person  who  plies  for 
customers  for  an  inn,  public  conveyance, 
shop,  and  the  like. 

Toutie  (tbt'i),  a.  Liable  to  take  touts; 
haughty;  irascible;  bad  tempered.  [Scotch.] 

Touze  (touz),  v.t.    Same  as  Touse.    Spenser. 

Touzle  (tou'zl),  v.t.     Same  as  Tousle. 

TOW  (to),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  tedhan,  te6gan,  contr. 
te6n,  pret.  tedh,  pp.  togen,  to  draw,  to  tug, 
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whence  tonUne,  a  towing  line;  Icel.  toga  and 
tjuga,  to  draw,  to  tug;  G,  ziehtn,  to  draw 
(cog.  with  L.  ducere,  to  lead.  See  DUKE.)] 
To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through  the 
water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is  per- 
formed by  another  boat  or  ship,  or  by  men 
on  shore,  or  by  horses.  Boats  on  canals  are 
usually  towed  by  horses. 
TOW  (to),  n.  [A.  Sax.  toir,  taw.  tow;  Icel.  t6, 
a  tuft  of  wool;  Dan.  tave,  a  fibre,  pi.  taver, 
flax  or  hemp;  from  same  root  as  A.  Sax.  te6n, 
to  draw.  In  sense  of  rope  it  seems  to  be 
directly  from  the  verb  to  tow  or  tug;  conip. 
Icel.  tog,  D.  touw,  Dan.  toe,  a  rope  ]  1.  The 
coarse  and  broken  part  of  flax  or  hemp 
separated  from  the  finer  part  by  the  hatchel 
or  swingle. — 2.  Naut.  a  rope  or  chain  used 
in  towing  a  vessel.— 3.  The  act  of  towing  or 
the  state  of  being  towed:  generally  with  m; 
as,  one  vessel  takes  another  in  tow. 

I  went  home  affain,  and  I  hadn't  been  on  shore 
more  than  two  hours,  when  who  should  I  see  but  my 
first  wife,  Bet,  with  a  robin-redbreast  in  tow. 

Marryat. 

Towt  (to),  a.    Tough. 

Towage  (to'aj),  n.  [From  tow,  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  towing. — 2.  The  price  paid  for 
towing 

Toward,  Towards  (to'erd,  to'erdz),  prep, 
[A.  Sax.  toweard,  toweardes  —  t6,  to,  and 
-weard,  used  in  composition  to  express  di- 
rection. Towards  has  always  been  a  com- 
mon form.  It  is  one  of  those  adverbial  geni- 
tives, of  which  English  possesses  a  number, 
such  as  needs,  straightways,  sometimes,  <fcc.] 
1.  In  the  direction  of. 

He  set  his  face  toward  Hit  wilderness. 

Num.  xxiv.  i. 
The  rapid  currents  drove, 
Towards  the  retreating  sea,  their  furious  tide 

Milton. 

Formerly  often  used  not  so  much  to  express 
direction  as  destination,  and  nearly  or  quite 
equivalent  to  to.  'Fly  toward  Belmont.' 
Shak.  'I  must  away  this  night  toward 
Padua.'  Shak.—  2.  With  direction  to,  in  a 
moral  sense;  with  respect  to;  regarding. 

His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother. 

Deut.  xxviii.  54. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors?  Sha&. 

3.  Tending  to;  arriving  at  and  contributing 
to;  for. 

Tewardthe  education  of  your  daughters, 

I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument.  Shak. 

4.  Nearly;  about;  as,  toward  three  o'clock. 

I  am  toward  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you 

Swift. 

5.  With  reference  or  respect  to;  in  connec- 
tion with. 

I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne  Page.    Sha&. 
This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received  toward 
any  trouble.  Clarendon. 

Toward  was  formerly  sometimes  divided  by 
tmesis. 

And  such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  God- 
ward.  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

Whose  streams  run  forth  there  to  the  salt  sea-side, 
Here  back  return,  and  to  their  springwarrf  go. 

Fairfax. 

—To  be  toward  one,\  to  be  on  one's  side  or  of 
his  company. 

Herod  and  they  that  were  toward  him.  .  .  held, 
that  not  only  tribute,  but  whatsoever  else,  was 
Cresar's.  Bf.  Andrews. 

Toward,  Towards  (to'erd,  to'erdz),  adv. 
Near;  at  hand;  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

What  might  be  toward  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  dayf 

Shak. 
What  the  devil  is  toward  now?  ff.  Brooke. 

Toward  (to'w6rd),a.  [From  the  preposition. 
The  primary  meaning  is  bending  to,  hence 
yielding,  docile.  Comp.  froward,  in  the  op- 
posite sense.]  1.  Yielding;  pliable;  docile; 
ready  to  do  or  learn;  not  froward;  apt;  as, 
a  toward  youth. 

'Tis  a  good  bearing  when  children  are  toward. 
Shak. 

2.f  Forward;  bold. 

Why  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince.      Shak. 
Towardliness  (to'werd-li-nes),  n.   The  qua- 
lity of  being  toward ;  readiness  to  do  or 
learn;  aptness;  docility. 

The  beauty  and  towardliness  of  these  children 
moved  her  brethren  to  envy.  Raleigh. 

Towardly  (to'werd-H),  a.  Ready  to  do  or 
learn;  apt;  docile;  tractable;  compliant  with 
duty. 

Here  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn,  preached  to  Eliza- 
beth, then  a  ttnuardly  child,  seven  years  old. 

Quart.  Rev. 

Towardness  (to'werd-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  toward;  docility;  towardliness.  'A 
young  prince  of  rare  towardnesg.'  Bacon. 


Towards  (to'erdz),  prep,  and  adv.  See  TO- 
WARD. 

Tow-boat  (to'bot),  7i.  l.  Any  boat  employed 
in  towing  a  ship  or  vessel ;  a  steam-tug. — 

1.  A  boat  that  is  towed. 

Towel  (tou'el),  71.  [O.E.  tnvnilf.  tmiaiUc, 
t"<'-ftill'\  Fr.  tonaitle,  from  M.H.G.  twehele, 
O.H.G.  dvahilla,  dirahtUa  — towel,  from 
O.H.G.  twahan,  dvahan,  A.  Sax.  thwedn  (for 
thweakan),  Goth,  thcahan,  to  wash.]  1.  A 
cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands  and  face, 
especially  after  washing;  any  cloth  used  as 
a  wiper  in  domestic  use. — 2.  Eccles.  (a)  the 
rich  covering  of  silk  and  gold  which  used  to 
be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar,  except 
during  mass.  (6)  A  linen  altar-cloth. — An 
oaken  towel,  a  cudgel.  [Slung  ] 

I  have  a  good  oaken  itnuel  at  your  service. 

Smollett. 

—A  lead  towel,  a  bullet.     [Slang.] 

Make  nunky  siitrender  his  dibs, 

Rub  his  pate  with  a  pair  of  lead  terwels. 

Jaints  Smith. 

Towel  ( tou'el},  v.t.  [From  the  phrase  'to 
rub  down  with  an  oaken  towel.']  To  beat 
with  a  stick.  [Local  or  slang.] 

Towel,  t  n.  For  Tewel.  A  pipe ;  the  funda- 
ment. Chaucer. 

Towel-gourd  (tou'el-gbrd),  n.  The  fruit  of 
a  trailing  plant,  Luffa  egyptiaca,  common 
throughout  the  tropics,  used  for  sponges, 
drying  rubbers,  gun-wadding,  the  manufac- 
ture of  baskets,  hats,  Ac. 

Towel-horse  ( tou'el-hors ),  n.  A  wooden 
frame  or  stand  to  hang  towels  on. 

Towelling  (tou'el-ing),  n.  1.  Cloth  for  towels. 

2.  A  towel.  'A  clean  ewer  with  a  fair  towel- 
ling. '    Browning.     [Rare.  ] 

Towel-roller  (tou'el-rol-er),  n.  A  revolving 
wooden  bar  placed  horizontally  for  hanging 
a  looped  towel  on. 

Tower  (tou'er),  n.  [O.E.  tour,  from  Fr.  tour, 
a  tower,  from  L.  turris,  a  tower;  cog.  Gr. 
tyrris,  tyrsig,  Ir.  tur,  W.  twr,  Gael,  torr— 
heap,  mound,  tower.]  1.  A  lofty  narrow 
building,  of  a  round,  square,  or  polygonal 
form,  either  insulated  or  forming  part  of 
a  church,  castle,  or  other  edifice.  The 
term  tower  properly  applies  to  any  large 
building  whose  height  greatly  exceeds  its 
width.  Towers  have  been  erected  from  the 
earliest  ages  as  memorials,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  religion  and  defence.  A  spire  is 
a  pyramidal  member,  frequently  forming 
the  summit  of  a  church  tower.  A  steeple  is 
a  tower  with  its  surmounting  spire.  Among 
towers  are  included  the  minarets  attached 
to  Mohammedan  mosques;  the  lofty  bell- 
towers  of  Russia;  the  pillar  or  round  towers 
of  India,  Ireland,  and  other  places  (see 
ROUND-TOWER);  the  square  and  octagonal 
towers  at  the  west  ends  and  centres  of 
churches  in  England  and  on  the  Continent; 
the  massive  keeps  and  gate  towers  of  castles 
and  mansions;  the  peels  of  Scottish  for- 
tresses; the  pagodas  of  India  and  China; 
the  pharos,  the  campanile,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  similar  buildings.  Sritton. — 2.  In 
anc,  warfare,  a  tall,  movable  wooden  struc- 
ture used  in  storming  a  fortified  place.  The 
height  of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  of  the  be- 
sieged place.  Such  towers  were  frequently 
combined  with  a  battering-ram,  and  thus 
served  the  double  purpose  of  breaching  the 
walls  and  giving 
protection  to  the 
besiegers.  — 3, A  cit- 
adel; a  fortress. 

Thou  hast  been  a 
shelter  for  me,  and  a 
strong  tower  from  the 
enemy.  Ps.  bci.  3. 

4.  A  high  commode, 
or  head-dress,  worn 
by  females  in  the 
reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Queen 
Anne.  It  was  com- 
posed of  paste- 
board, ribbons,  and 
lace;  the  latter  two 
disposed  in  alter- 
nate tiers,  or  the 
ribbons  were 
formed  into  high 
stiffened  bows, cov- 
ered or  not,  accord- 
ing to  taste,  by  a 
lace  scarf  or  veil, 
that  streamed  down  each  side  of  the  pin- 
nacle. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 

In  towers,  and  curls,  and  periwigs.      Hndibras. 


Tower  Head-dress,  time 
of  William  1 1 1. 


—Tower  bastion,  in  fort,  a  small  tower  in 
the  form  of  a  bastion,  with  rooms  or  cells 
underneath  for  men  and  guns.  —  Tower  of 
London,  in  English  literature  often  simply 
the  Tower,  the  name  given  to  a  large  assem- 
blage of  buildings,  which  occupies  au  ele- 
vated area  of  12  or  13  acres,  just  beyond  the 
oM  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  south-east- 
wards, on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
This  collection  of  buildings  is  used  as  an 
arsenal,  a  garrison,  and  a  repository  of  vari- 
ous objects  of  public  interest.  The  oldest 
portion  of  it,  the  White  Tower,  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  anciently 
a  palace,  where  the  kings  of  England  some- 
times resided.  In  former  times  it  was  fre- 
quentlyused  as  astate  prison.  To  the  north- 
west is  Tower  Hill,  where  used  to  be  the- 
scaffold  for  the  execution  of  traitors. 
Tower  (tou'er),  o.i.  1.  To  rise  and  fly  high; 
to  soar;  to  be  lofty.  'Sublime  thoughts,, 
which  tower  above  the  clouds.'  Locke. 

Eagles  golden-feather 'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty.  Keats. 

High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one- 
offender,  pre-eminent  in  parts,  knowledge,  rank,  and 
power.  Macaulay. 

2.  In  falconry,  to  rise  like  a  falcon  or  hawk 
in  order  to  descend  on  its  prey ;  hence,  to 
be  on  the  outlook  for  prey.  '  My  lord  Pro- 
tector's hawks  do  tower  so  well/  Shak. 

Towered  (tou'erd),  a.  Having  or  bearing- 
towers  ;  adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 
'A  tower'd  citadel.'  Shak. 

Towering  (ton'er-ing),  a.  1.  Very  high;  ele- 
vated; as,  a  tmcering  height— 2.  Extreme; 
violent;  outrageous;  surpassing.  'Agitated 
by  a  towering  passion.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Towerlet  ( tou'er- let ),  n.  A  little  tower. 
[Rare.] 

Our  priding  star 
Now  from  its  tcrmerlet  streameth  far.      J.  Baillie. 

Tower-mustard  (tou  er-mus-terd),  n.  The 
English  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (Turritis}, 
nat.  order  Crucifene.  The  leaves  become 
gradually  smaller  upwards,  so  that  the  plant 
assumes  a  pyramidal  form;  hence  the  name. 
The  long-podded  or  smooth  tower-mustard 
{Turritis  glabra)  is  a  British  annual  plant, 
about  2feet  high,  and  very  erect  and  straight. 
It  grows  on  banks  and  roadsides  in  many 
parts  of  England. 

Towery(tou'er-i),rt.  Having  towers;  adorned 
or  defended  by  towers;  as,  towery  cities. 
Rise,  crown'd  with  lights,  imperial  Salem,  rise  ! 
Exalt  thy  ttrw'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes.      Pope. 

Towing-path  (to'ing-path),  n.  A  path  used 
by  men  and  horses  in  towing  boats  along  a 
canal  or  river;  a  tow-path. 

Towing-rope  ( to'ing-rop ),  n.  See  TOW- 
ROPE. 

Towing-timber,  Towlng-post  (ta'lng- tim- 
ber, to'ing-post),  n.  Naut.  a  strong  piece  of 
timber  fixed  in  a  steam-tug,  to  which  a  tow- 
rope  may  be  made  fast  when  required. 

Tow-liBe  (to'lin),  n.  A  hawser  generally 
used  to  tow  vessels ;  a  tow-rope. 

Town  (toun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tun,  inclosure,  in- 
closed space,  field,  homestead,  village,  town; 
O.  Sax.  Icel.  and  L.  G.  tun,  with  similar 
meanings;  D.  tuin,  a  fence;  O.H.G.  zunt  a 
hedge,  a  rampart ;  Mod.  G.  zaun,  a  hedge ; 
comp.  Celt,  dun,  a  fortified  hill,  a  fortress, 
a  castle,  a  city.  The  usual  Icel.  meaning  of 
tun,  a  farmhouse  with  its  buildings,  is  still 
quite  common  in  Scotland.]  1.  Originally, 
a  walled  or  fortified  place ;  a  collection  of 
houses  inclosed  with  walls,  hedges,  or  pick- 
ets for  safety. — 2.  Any  collection  of  houses- 
larger  than  a  village :  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  including  city  or  borough:  often 
opposed  to  country,  in  which  sense  it  is  usu- 
ally preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  t<rwn. 
Confer. 

The  term  is  frequently  applied  absolutely, 
and  without  the  proper  name  of  the  place, 
to  a  metropolis  or  county  town,  or  to  the- 
particular  city,  <S:c.,  hi  which  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  speaker  or  writer  is ; 
as,  to  go  to  town;  to  be  in  town;  London 
being  in  many  cases  implied  in  English 
writers. 

As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  town,  to  wholesome  country  air. 
Pope. 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worces- 
tershire, of  an  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  his  name 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  .  .  .  When  he  is  in  town,  he- 
lives  in  Soho  Square,  Addison. 

3.  A  large  assemblage  of  adjoining  or  nearly 
adjoining  houses,  to  which  a  market  is  usu- 
ally incident,  and  which  is  not  a  city  or 
bishop's  see. —4.  In  law,  a  tithing;  a  vill;  a 
subdivision  of  a  county  as  a  parish  is  a  sub- 
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division  of  a  diocese.— 5.  The  body  of  inha- 
bitants resident  in  a  town,  city,  or  the  like; 
tlK-  townspeople;  as,  the  tvwn  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament. 

The  twn  talks  of  nothing  else. — I  am  very  sorry, 
ma'am,  the  twn  has  so  little  to  do.          Siien^m. 

3.  A  township;  the  whole  territory  within 

.•t'i'tain  limits.  [Local.  Tinted  States.]— 7.  A 
farm  or  farmstead;  a  farmhouse  with  its 
connected  buildings.  [Northern  English  and 
-Scotch.] 

Waverley  learned  from  this  colloquy,  that  in  Scot- 
land a  single  house  was  called  a  twit.  Sir  I!'.  Scott. 

{But  we  doubt  if  it  is  ever  applied  to  a 
'•house.]— Town  and  gown.  See  GOWN. 
— jvun  cleric,  the  clerk  to  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, elected  by  the  town-council.  In 
England  his  chief  duties  are  to  keep  the  re- 
cords of  the  borough  and  lists  of  burgesses, 
to  take  charge  of  the  voting  papers  at  mu- 
nicipal elections,  and  the  like,  and  he  holds 
office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  coun- 
cil. In  Scotland  his  duties  are  to  act  as  the 
adviser  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
the  discharge  of  their  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative functions,  to  attend  their  meetings, 
and  record  their  proceedings.  He  is  the 
custodier  of  the  burgh  records,  from  which 
he  is  bound  to  give  extracts  when  required. 
He  cannot  be  removed  from  office  except 
fur  some  serious  fault  committed  by  him. 

Town  (toun),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  chhr- 
acU'iistic  of  a  town;  urban;  as,  town  life; 
town  manners. 

Town-adjutant  (toun'ad-ju-tant),?i.  Milit. 
an  ottieer  on  the  staff  of  a  garrison,  ranking 
as  a  lieutenant.  His  duties  are  to  maintain 
discipline,  &c. 

Town-box  (toun'boks),  n.  The  money  chest 
of  a  town  or  municipal  corporation;  common 
fund.  '  Their  town-box  or  exchequer.'  Bp. 
Gtiuden. 

Town-Clerk  (towu'klark),  n.  See  under 
Tows. 

Town-council  (tounTomn-sil),  n.  The  gov- 
erning body  in  a  municipal  corporation 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  principal 
duties  of  this  body  are  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty of  the  borough,  impose  rates  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  pass  by-laws  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  town,  for  the  prevention  of 
nuisances,  and  the  like.  The  members  hold 
office  for  three  years  ( one-third  of  their 
number  retiring  every  year),  but  they  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  They  elect  from 
among  themselves  a  president  (called  in 
England  a  mayor,  in  Scotland  a  provost), 
and  magistrates  (the  aldermen  of  England 
and  the  bailies  of  Scotland);  they  also  ap- 
point the  paid  public  functionaries  of  the 
borough. 

Town-councillor  (tounTcoun-sil-er),  n.  A 
member  of  a  town-council  who  is  not  a 
magistrate. 

Town-crier  (tounTm-er),  n.  A  public  crier; 
one  who  makes  proclamation. 

I  had  as  lief  the  toyn-crier  spoke  my  lines.      Shak. 

Town-hall  (toiuYhal),  n.  A  large  hall  or 
building  belonging  to  a  town  or  borough, 
in  which  the  town -council  ordinarily  hold 
their  meetings,  and  which  is  frequently  used 
as  a  place  of  public  assembly;  a  town-house. 
Town-house  (toun'hous),  n.  l.  A  building 
containing  offices,  halls,  &c.,  for  the  trans- 
action of  municipal  business,  the  holding 
of  public  meetings,  and  the  like.— 2.  A  resi- 
dence or  mansion  in  town,  in  opposition  to 
one  in  the  country. 

Townlsh  (toun'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town ;  characteristic  of  a 
town,  or  of  its  mode  of  life,  customs,  man- 
ners, or  the  like.  [Rare.] 

On  tmunish  men  (though  happy  they 

Appear  to  open  sight), 
Yet  many  times  unhappy  haps 

And  cruel  chances  light.          Titrbcrvilte. 

Town-land  (tounland),  n.  Land  belonging 
to  a  town,  borough,  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion. Miss  Edgeworth. 

Townlesa  (touu'les),  a.  Having  no  town. 
Hoit'cil. 

Townlet  (toun'let),  n.  A  small  town.  'The 
poor  schoolmaster  of  a  provincial  townlet.' 
Southey. 

Townley  Marbles  (tounle  mar'blz),  n.  pi. 
An  assemblage  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture, which  forms  a  portion  of  the  gallery  of 
antiquities  belonging  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  so  named  from  Charles  Townley, 
Esq.  of  Townley,  in  Lancashire,  who  made 
the  collection. 

Town-major  (toun'ma-jer),  n.  Milit.  a 
garrison  officer  ranking  with  a  captai 


His  duties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  town-adjutant  (which  see). 
Town-rake  (toun'rak),   n.     A  man  living 
loosely  about  town;  a  roving,  dissipated 
fellow. 

Lewdness  and  intemperance  are  not  of  so  bad  con- 
sequences in  a  town-rake  as  in  a  divine. 

•','inef. 

Townsfolk  (tounz'fok),  n.  pi.  People  of  a 
town  or  city. 

Township  (toun'ship),  n.  1.  The  corpora- 
tion of  a  town;  the  district  or  territory  of  a 
town. 

I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  township. 

2.  In  law,  a  town  or  vill  where  there  are 
more  than  one  in  a  parish.— 3.  In  the  United 
States,  a  territorial  district,  subordinate  to 
a  county,  into  which  many  of  the  states  arre 
divided,  and  comprising  an  area  of  five,  six, 
seven,  or  perhaps  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  invested  with  cer- 
tain powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the 
poor,  <ftc. 

Townsman  (tounz'man),  n.  1.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  a  town. 

They  marched  to  Newcastle,  which  being  defended 
only  by  the  teuwsmtti,  was  given  up  to  them. 

Clarendon. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town  with  another.— 3.  A 
selectman ;  an  officer  of  a  town,  in  New 
England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  town.  Goodrich. 

Townspeople  (tounz'pe-pl),  n.  pi.  The  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  city ;  townsfolk, 
especially  in  distinction  from  country  folk 
or  the  rural  population. 

Town-talk  (toun'tak),  n.  The  common  talk 
of  a  town,  or  the  subject  of  common  con- 
versation. 

In  twelve  hours  it  shall  be  town-talk. 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Town-top  (toun'top),  ?i.  A  large  top,  for- 
merly common  in  English  villages,  for  pub- 
lic exercise. 

To  wnward,  Townwards  (toun'  werd ,  toun'- 
werdz),  adv.  Toward  the  town;  in  the 
direction  of  a  town. 

Tow-path  (to'path),  n.  Same  as  Towing- 
path, 

Tow-rope  (to'rop),  n.  Any  rope  used  in 
towing  ships  or  boats. 

Towser  (tou'zer),  n.  (From  touts.}  A  name 
frequently  given  to  a  dog. 

Towsie,  Towzie  (tou'zf  or  to'zi),  a.  [See 
TousE.  ]  Rough ;  shaggy.  '  A  towzie  tyke, 
black,  grim,  and  large.'  Burnt.  [Scotch.] 

Towy  (to'i),  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
tow. 

Toxaster  (tok-sas'ter),  n.  [Gr.  toxon,  a  bow, 
and  aster,  a  star.]  A  genus  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  occurring  in  the  lower  chalk.  They 
have  their  name  from  their  semicircular 
contour. 

Toxic,  Toxical  (tok'sik,  tok'sik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
toxikon  (pharinakon),  poison,  originally  poi- 
son in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  from  tozi- 
kos,  of  or  for  a  bow,  from  toxon,  a  bow.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicants;  poisonous. 

The  arresting  or  preventing  of  putrefaction  by  a 
chemical  body,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  effect  of  its  /<w;r action  on  contiguous  organ- 
isms. Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Toxicant  ( tok'si-kant ),  n.  A  poison  of  a 
stimulating,  narcotic,  anaesthetic  nature, 
especially  such  as  seriously  affects  the 
health  when  habitually  indulged  in.  Dr. 
Richardson. 

Toxicodendron  (tok'si-ko-den"dron),  n. 
[Gr.  toxikon,  poison,  and  dendron,  a  tree.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Rhus,  the  /{.  Toxico- 
dendron, or  poison-oak.  See  RHUS. 

Toxicologlcal  (tok'si-ko-loj"ik-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  toxicology. 

Toxicolqgically  (tok'si-ko-loj"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  a  toxicological  manner. 

Toxlcoluglst  (tok-si-kol'o-jist),  n.  One  who 
treats  of  poisons. 

Toxicology  (tok-si-kol'o-ji).  n.  [Gr.  toxikon, 
poison,  logos,  a  treatise.  See  Toxic.]  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  or  of  the  morbid  and 
deleterious  effects  of  excessive  and  inordin- 
ate doses  and  quantities  of  medicines.  See 
POISON. 

Toxoceras  (tok-sos'e-ras),  n.  [Gr.  toxon,  a 
bow,  and  kerats,  a  horn.]  A  genus  of  am- 
monites of  the  lower  chalk.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  shape  of  its  shell,  which  resembles 
a  bow. 

Toxodon  (tok'so-don),  n.  [Gr.  toxon,  a  bow, 
andodot«f,odon(<w,atooth.]  Anextinctgenus 
of  large  quadrupeds  of  unknown  affinity.  The 
T.  platenttis  is  a  gigantic  mammiferous  ani- 


mal, having  teeth  bent  like  a  bow,  the  skull 
presenting  a  blending  of  the  characteristics 
M  MvenJ  existing  orders,  as  the  Rodents, 
Pachyderms,  and  Cetacea.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  upper  tertiary  formation  of  La  Plata, 
South  America. 

Toxophilite  (tok-sof'i-lit),  ?i.  [Gr.  toxon,  a 
bow  or  arrow,  and  philetes,  a  lover]  A 
lover  of  archery;  one  who  devotes  much 
attention,  to  exercise  with  the  bow  and 

Toxophilite,  ToxophUitic  (tok-sof'i-lit, 
ti>k-sof'i-lit"ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  archery; 
as,  a  toxophilite  association.  '  Lincoln-green 
toxophilite  hats  and  feathers.'  Thach-i-mj 

Toxotes  (tok'so-tez),  n.  [Gr.  toxotes,  a  bow- 
man.] A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  tele- 
ostean  fishes,  belonging  to  Cuvier's  sixth 
family  of  Sq u am ipe lines.  The  only  known 


Toxotes  jantlator  (Archer-fish). 

existing  species  is  T.  juculator,  the  archer- 
fish,  but  there  is  a  fossil  one.  This  nsh  is 
remarkable  for  its  power  of  spirting  water 
upon  insects  as  they  sit  on  the  water-plants, 
so  as  to  make  them  fall  within  its  reach. 
Toy  (toi),  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  toi,  D.  tifig, 
G.  zeuq,  stuff,  gear,  &c.,  whence  respectively 
Dan.  legetoi,  a  toy,  a  plaything  (tege,  to 
play),  D.  speeltuig.  a  toy  (speel,  play),  G. 
spiel-Mug,  a  plaything  (spiel,  play);  Icel. 
ti/gl,  gear,  harness,  being  a  corresponding 
form.  Conip.  also  D.  tooi,  ornament,  tooieti, 
to  adorn,  toogen,  to  show.]  1.  A  plaything 
for  children ;  a  bauble.  —  2.  A  thing  for 
amusement,  but  of  no  real  value;  a  mere 
nick-nack  or  ornament;  a  trifling  object. 
'  A  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard.'  Shak. 

O  virtue  I  virtue !  what  art  thou  become 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy,  a  woman. 
Drydcn, 

3.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell. 
Drayton. 

4.  Folly;  trifling  practice;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages 
hath  confirmed  and  made  profitable  let  us  not  pre- 
sume to  condemn  as  follies  and  toys,  because  we 
sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reason  of  them. 
Hooter. 

5.  Amorous  dalliance;  play;  sport. 

So  said  he  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent.  Milton. 

6.  An  old  story;  a  silly  tale.    'Critic  Timon 
laugh  at  idle  toys.'    Shak. 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys.      Shak. 

7.  Wild  fancy;  odd  conceit 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain,     Shak. 

8.  Same  as  Toy-mutch.    [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

The  flaps  of  the  loose  toy  depended  on  each  side 
of  her  eager  face.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

—To  take  toy,\  to  become  restive;  to  start. 

The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire, 
Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 
His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end. 
Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Toy  (toi),  v.i.  [This  may  be  not  from  the 
noun  but  from  O.E.  togge,  to  tug  or  pull, 
which,  as  Wedgwood  points  out,  was  used 
with  similar  meaning.]  To  dally  amorously; 
to  trifle;  to  play. 

1  Yes,'  replied  the  Athenian,  carelessly  toying  with 
the  gems;  'I  am  choosing  a  present  for  lone,  but 
there  are  none  worthy  of  her.'  Ld.  Lytton. 

Toyt  (toi),  v.t.    To  treat  foolishly. 

Toyer  (toi'er),  n.    One  who  toys ;  one  who 

is  full  of  trifling  tricks.     'Wanton  Cupid, 

idle  toyer.'    J.  Harrison. 
Toyfui  (toi'ful),  a.    Full  of  trifling  play;  full 

of  dalliance.     'A  toyful  ape.1    Donne. 
Toyish  ( toi'ish ),  a.    Trifling ;  wanton.     Dr. 

H.  More, 
Toyishly  ( toi'ish-li  X  od*>-     In  a  toyish  or 

trifling  manner. 
Toyishness  (toi'ish-nes),  n.    Disposition  to 

dalliance  or  trifling.      '  That  toyish-ness  of 

wanton  fancy.'    Glanville. 
Toyman  (toi'man),  n.    One  that  deals  in 

toys.     Young. 
Toy-mutch  (toi'much),  n.     [D.  tooi,  finery, 

dress,  tooien,  to  ornament,  attire.]    A  close 
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linen  or  woollen  cap,  without  lace,  frill,  o 
border,  and  with  flaps  covering  the  nee" 
and  part  of  the  shoulders,  worn  by  ol 
wi  mien.  [Scotch.  ] 

Toyo  (toi'o),  n.  A  fragrant  plant  of  Britisl 
Guiana,  nn  infusion  and  syrup  of  the  leave 
and  stems  of  which  are  employed  as  a  remedv 
in  chronic  coughs. 

Toyshop  (toi'shop),  n.  A  shop  where  toy 
are  sold. 

Fans,  silks,  ribands,  laces,  and  gewgaws  lay  S( 
thick  together  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else  but  < 

A  >j.r /;,•/.  Addison. 

Toysome  (toi'sum),  a.  Disposed  to  toy 
wanton. 

Two  or  three  toysome  things  were  said  by  my  Ion 
(no  ape  was  ever  so  fond).  Richardson. 

Toyte  (toit).  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  toyted;  ppr 
toatfnff,  [Comp.  totter.'!  To  totter,  like  ai 
old  person  in  walking.  [Scotch.] 

Tozet  (toz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tozed;  ppr.  tozing 
[A  form  of  tome.)  To  pull  by  violence 
Shak.  See  TOCSE. 

Tozy  (to'zi),  a.  Resembling  teased  wool 
soft.  [Rare.] 

Trabea(tra'be-a),  n.  [L.]  A  robe  of  state 
worn  by  kings,  consuls,  augurs,  Ac.,  in  au- 
cient  Rome. 

Trabeated  (tra'be-at-ed),  a.  In  arch,  fur- 
nished with  an  entablature. 

Trabeation  (tra-be-a'shon),  n.  [L.  trabi, 
trabis,  a  beam.]  In  arch,  the  same  as  en- 
tablature (which  see). 

Trabecula,  Trabecule  (tra-bek'u-la,  trab'e- 
kul),  n.  [L.  trabecula,,  dim.  of  trabes,  a 
beam.  ]  In  bot.  a  cross-bar,  such  as  occurs 
on  the  teeth  of  many  mosses. 

Trabeeulate  (tra-bek'u-lat),  a.  In  bot.  fur- 
nished with  a  trabecula. 

Trace  (tras),n.  [Partly  Irom  Fr.  trace,  trace, 
tract,  outline,  &c.,  Irom  tracer,  to  trace. 
See  the  verb.  In  meaning  6  Irom  O.E.  trays, 
the  traces  ol  a  carnage,  O.Fr.  trais,  pi.  of 
trait,  the  trace  ol  a  carriage,  the  ultimate 
origin  being  the  same.  See  TBAIT.]  1.  A 
mark  left  by  anything  passing;  a  track;  as, 
the  trace  of  a  carriage  or  wagon ;  the  trace 
of  a  man  or  ol  a  deer.  '  The  trace  and  steps 
ol  the  multitude.'  J.  Udall. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.    Milton. 

2.  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appear- 
ance ol  anything  left  when  the  thing  itself 
no  longer  exists ;  visible  evidence  ol  some- 
thing having  been;  remains;  token;  vestige. 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 

Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chase.       Pope. 

3.  In  fort,  the  plan  ot  a  work.— 4.  In  germ. 
the  intersection  ol  a  plane  with  one  of  the 
planes  of  projection.— 5.  A  small  quantity  • 
an  insignificant  particle;  as,  telluret  of  bis- 
muth is  composed  of  tellurium,  bismuth, 
sulphur,  and  traces  of  selenium.— 6.  One  ol 
the  straps,  chains,  or  ropes  by  which  a  car- 
riage, wagon,  &c. ,  is  drawn  by  horses.  '  New 
to  the  plow,  unpractised  in  the  trace.'  Pope. 

Trace  (tras),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  traced;  ppr 
tracing.  [Fr.  tracer,  to  trace,  delineate, 
mark;  It.  tracciare;  from  a  L.L.  tractiare, 
from  L.  tractus,  pp.  ol  traho,  to  draw; 
whence  also  tract,  extract,  &c.  ]  1.  To  mark 
out ;  to  draw  or  delineate  with  marks ;  as, 
to  trace  a  figure  with  a  pencil. 

For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

St.  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall. 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  wall.  Sir  lv~.  Scott. 

Specifically  — 2.  To  copy,  as  a  drawing  or 
engraving,  by  following  the  lines  and  mark- 
ing them  on  a  sheet  superimposed,  through 
which  they  appear.— 3.  To  follow  by  some 
mark  or  marks  left  by  the  thing  followed ; 
to  follow  by  footsteps  or  tracks. 

I  feel  thy  power  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents.  Stilton. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe. 

4  To  follow  the  trace  or  track  of. '  •  AlTthe 
way  the  prince  our  footpace  traced,.'  Spen- 
ser.—5.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing:  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Sir  y.  Detcham. 

6.  To  walk  over. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.        Shak. 

7.  To  ornament  with  tracery.    '  Deep -set 
windows  stained  and  traced.'    Tennyson. 

Trace  (tras),  v.i    To  walk;  to  travel. 

Thus  long  they  traced  and  traversed  to  and  fro. 

Trace  (tras),  v.t.  ffaut.  a  lorm  of  Trice.— 
To  trace  up,  to  haul  up  and  make  last  any- 
thing as  a  temporary  security. 


Traceable  (tras'a-bl),  a. 
traced. 


Capable  of  being 


'ugh  pan  of°Cfa?e 


If  attraction  be  .  .  .  a  primordial  property  of  mat 
ter,  not  dependent  upon,  or  traceable  to,  any  othe 
material  cause,  then  by  the  very  nature  and  defiiii 
tion  of  a  primordial  property  it  stood  indifferent  t 
all  laws.  Paley. 

Traceableness  (tras'a-bl-ues),  n.  The  state 
of  being  traceable. 

Traceably  (tras'a-bli),  ode.  In  a  traceabl 
manner;  so  as  to  be  traced. 
Tracer  (tras'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  whicl 
traces.  'A  diligent  and  curious  tracer  o; 
the  points  of  Nature's  footsteps.'  Hakewill 
Tracery  (tras'er-i),  ».  In  arch,  the  orna 
mental  open-work  formed  in  the  head  of  a 
Gothic  window,  by  the  mullious  there  di 
verging  into  arches,  curves,  and  flowing 
lines,  intersecting  in  various  ways  and  en 
riched  with  foliations.  The  character  of  the 
tracery  varied  at  different  periods  of  the 
Gothic,  and  its  varieties  are  known  as  geo- 
metrical, flowing,  flamboyant,  &c.  Also,  the 
subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  or  any  orna- 
mental design  of  the  same  character  for 
doors,  panelling,  ceilings,  &c. 
Trachea  (tra'ke-a),  n.  pi.  Tracheae  (tnV- 
ke-e).  [L.  trachia,  from  Gr.  tracheia,  rough, 
nom.  sing.  fern,  of  trachys,  rough,  from  the 
inequalities  of  its  cartilages,  arteria,  an  ar- 
tery, being  understood.  Dr.  Mayne.]  1.  In 
anat.  the  windpipe;  a  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  pipe  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  and  out  of 
the  lungs  (AA  in  figure). 
Its  upper  extremity, 
which  is  called  the 
larynx  (c).  consists  of 
five  cartilages.  The 
uppermost  of  these  is 
called  the  epiglottis  (B), 
and  forms  a  kind  of 
valve  at  the  mouth  of 
the  larynx  or  glottis, 
and  closes  the  passage 
in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. The  trachea  di- 
vides into  two  main 
branches,  one  going  to 
the  left,  the  other  to 

the  right   lung,   these „„. 

in  the  lungs  becoming 
subdivided  into  innumerable  ramifications 
Posterior  to  the  trachea  is  the  gullet  or 
oesophagus  (D),  and  partly  behind  and  above 
it  is  the  pharynx. —  2.  In  bot.  one  of  the 
spiral  vessels  of  plants,  so  named  from  their 
being  considered  as  the  respiratory  tubes  ol 
plants.— 3.  In  zool.  one  of  those  vessels  in  in- 
sects and  other  articulate  animals  which 
receive  air  and  distribute  it  to  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  body,  and  thus  supply  the 
want  of  lungs  and  circulation. 
Tracheal  (tra'ke-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
trachea  or  windpipe. 

Trachearia,  Tracheata  (tra-ke-ii'ri-a,  tra- 
ke-a'ta),  n.pl.  [From  trachea,  the  windpipe.  ] 
A  division  of  Arachnida,  including  those 
whose  organs  ol  respiration  consist  of  ra- 
diated or  ramified  trachea?  that  only  receive 
air  through  two  stigmata  in  the  absence  of 
an  organ  of  circulation.  It  includes  the 
pseudoscorpions,  mites,  ticks,  &c. 
Tracheary  (tra'ke-a-ri),  a.  In  zool.  breath- 
ing by  means  of  trachea:  especially  applied 
to  the  Trachearia,  a  division  of  the  Arach- 
nida. 

Iracheary  (tra'ke-a-ri),  n.    An  arachnid  of 
the  division  Trachearia 
Tracheitis  (tra-ke-i'tis),  n.    See  TRACHITIS 
Trachelipod  (tra-kel'i-pod), ».  A  mollusc  of 
the  order  Trachelipoda. 
Trachelipoda  (tra-ke-lip'o-da),  n.pl.    [Gr. 
trachelos,  the  neck,  andpcws,  podos,  the  foot.] 
Lamarck's  name  for  an  order  of  molluscs, 
compreheudingthose  which  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  spirally  convolved,  always 
inhabiting  a  spiral  shell;  the  foot  free,  at- 
tached to  the  neck,  formed  for  creeping 
Trachelipodous  (tra-ke-lip'o-dus),  a     Be- 
longing to  the  Trachelipoda;  having  the 
loot  united  with  the  neck. 
Trachelo-  (tra-kelo).     [Or.  trachelos,  the 
neck.]    A  prefix  in  words  ol  Greek  origin 
relating  to  the  neck;  as,  trachelo^mastoi- 
deiui,  a  muscle  situated  on  the  neck,  which 
assists  the  complexus,  but  pulls  the  head 
more  to  one  side;  trachelo-scapular,  the  de- 
signation of  certain  veins  which  have  their 
origin  near  the  neck  and  shoulder,  and  con- 
tribute to  lorm  the  external  jugular  vein. 
Trachenchyma  (tra-ken'ki-ma),  n.     [Tra- 
chea, and  Gr.  enchyo,  to  pour  hi.]  In  bot.  the 
vascular  tissue  ol  plants  which  consists  ol 


spiral  vessels  resembling  the  tracheae  of  in- 
sects. 

Trachepcele  (tra-ke'o-sel),  n.  [Trachea,  and 
Gr.  k'~ir.  a  tumour.]  An  enlargement  ol  the 
thyroid  gland;  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

Tracheotome  (tra'ke-o-tom),  n.  A  surgical 
knife  usi-il  in  tracheotomy  or  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  windpipe. 

Tracheotomy  (tra-kc-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Trachea, 
and  Gr.  temnu,  to  cut.]  In  surij.  the  opera- 
tion of  making  an  opening  into  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  as  in  cases  of  suffocation.  It 
is  sometimes  also  called  bronchotomii,  and 
a  similar  operation  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx  is  termed  laryngotomy.  See  these 
terms. 

Trachinidae  (trii-kin'i-de),  n.pl.  A  family 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  of  which  the 

fenus  Trachinus  is  the  type;  the  weavers, 
t  comprises  also  a  curious  genus,  Vranos- 
copus,  or  star-gazer.     Called  also  Uranos- 
copidat.     See   TRACHINUS,    URANOSCOPUS, 

rjRAsosoopn>* 

Trachinus  (trii-kl'nus),  n.  [Gr.  trachys, 
rough.  ]  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
family  Trachinidse,  or  Uranoscopidw,  order 
Teleostei.  Several  species  are  found  in  the 
Atlantic,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  T. 
draco,  or  dragon  weever,  which  is  formid- 
able to  fishermen  from  its  having  the  power 
of  inflicting  wounds  with  its  opercular  spine 
The  flesh  is  esteemed. 

Trachitis  (tra-ki'tis),  n.  [Gr.  tracheia,  the 
trachea,  and  term.  -Uis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation  of  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe. Called  also  Trachciti*. 
Trachle,  Trauchle  (traeh'l,  trach'l),  a. 
[Akin  to  draggle.]  To  draggle;  to  exhaust 
with  long  exertion ;  to  wear  out  with  fa- 
tigue. [Scotch.] 

Trachoma  (tra-ko'ma),  n.  [Gr.  trachys, 
rough.]  In  surg.  a  granular  condition  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  eyelids,  frequently  ac- 
companied  with  haziness  and  vascnlari'ty  of 
the  cornea;  a  serious  disease,  often  occur- 
ring after  purulent  ophthalmia. 
Trachylite  (tra'ki-Ht),  n.  A  mineral  sub- 
stance resembling  obsidian. 
Trachyte  (tra'kit),  n.  [Gr.  trachys,  rough.] 
A  nearly  compact  lelspathic  pyrogenous 
rock,  breaking  with  a  rough  surface,  and 
often  containing  crystals  of  glassy  felspar, 
with  sometimes  hornblende  and  mica.  This 
rock  is  extremely  abundant  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  modern  volcanoes,  and  forms  whole 
mountains  in  countries  where  igneous  ac- 
tion is  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  perceived. 
Trachytic  (tra-kit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
trachyte,  or  consisting  of  it. 
Tracing  (tras'ing),  n.  i.  The  act  of  one  who 
traces. —2.  Course;  regular  track  or  path. 
'Their  turns  and  tracings  manifold.'  Sir 
J.  Davits.  — 3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  ori- 
ginal design  or  drawing  made  by  following 
its  lines  through  a  transparent  medium,  as 
tracing-paper. 

Tracing-lines  (tras'ing-linz),  n.  pi.  Naut. 
lines  in  a  ship  passing  through  a  block  or 
thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing  higher. 
Tracing-paper  (tras'ing-pa-per),  n.  Trans- 
parent paper  which  enables  a  drawing  or 
print  to  be  clearly  seen  through  it  when 
laid  on  the  drawing,  so  that  a  pen  or  pencil 
may  be  used  in  tracing  the  outlines  ol  the 
original.  It  is  prepared  from  smooth  un- 
sized white  paper  rendered  transparent  by 
a  varnish  made  ol  oil  ol  turpentine  with  an 
equal  part  Canada  balsam,  nut-oil,  or  other 
oleo-resin. 

Track  (Irak),  n.  [O.Fr.  trac,  a  track  or 
trace,  a  beaten  way  or  path,  a  course;  tra- 
quer,  to  surround  in  hunting,  to  hunt  down; 
by  Diez  and  others  taken  Irom  D.  and  L.G. 
trek,  trcck,  a  drawing,  trecken,  trekkeh, 
O.Fris.  trekka,  to  draw,  which  may  perhaps 
be  connected  with  E.  drag.  Formerly  there 
was  olten  a  confusion  between  this  word  and 
tract.'!  1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has 
passed  along;  as,  the  track  left  by  a  ship,  a 
wake;  the  track  of  a  caniage  wheel.  'The 
bright  track  of  his  fiery  car.'  Shak.— 2.  A 
mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either 
ol  man  or  beast;  a  trace;  a  footprint. 

Consider  the  exterior  frame  of  the  globe,  if  we 
may  find  any  tracts  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  in  its 
constitution.  Bentley. 

3.  A  road;  a  beaten  path;  as,  here  the  track 
disappeared. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  trad  pursue. 

Dryden. 


Fate,  lar,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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6.t  A  tract  of  land.  'Those  small  tracks  of 
ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  and  the  like.' 
t'liHi-r.  -To  make  tracks,  to  go  away;  to 
quit;  tn  leave;  to  depart.  [Slang.] 

You  will  be  pleased  to  make  tracts  and  to  vanish 
out  of  those  parts  for  ever.  Kiitgsley. 

Track  (trak),  ».«.  1.  To  follow  when  guided 
bv  a  trace,  or  by  the  footsteps  or  marks  of 
the  feet. 

You  tract  him  everywhere  in  the  snow.     Dryden. 

No  hunter  tracts  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill.  M,ic.,ulay. 

•->  YouJ  to  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  or  boat, 
by  a  line  reaching  from  her  to  the  shore  or 
bank.— 3. t  To  delay;  to  protract. 

Yet  by  delaies  the  matier  was  alwaies  tracked,  and 
out  over  without  any  fruiteful  determination. 

Strype. 

Trackage  (trak'aj),  n.  A  drawing  or  tow- 
ing, as  of  a  boat. 

Tracker  (trak'er),  n.  One  who  tracks  or 
traces;  one  who  pursues  or  hunts  by  follow- 
ing the  track  or  trail. 

And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  were  near 

Sir  It- .  Scott. 

Trackless  (trak'les),  o.  Having  no  track; 
marked  by  no  footsteps  or  path;  untrodden; 
as  a  trackless  desert.  ' The  trackless  ocean 
of'  the  air  '  Cowley.  '  The  trackless  waste 
of  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.'  Warburton. 
'To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  un- 
seen.' Byron. 

Tracklessly  (trak'les-li),  adv.  So  as  to  leave 

Tracklessness  (trak'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  without  a  track. 

Track-road  (trak'rod),  n.    A  towing-path. 

Track -scout  (trak'skout),  n.  [D.  trek- 
schuit—trekken,  to  draw,  and  schuit,  boat.] 
A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the  canals  in 
Holland,  usually  drawn  by  a  horse.  Arbuth- 
not  (0  Pope. 

Track-way  (trak'wa),  n.  A  tramway.  See 
TRAMWAY. 

Tract  (trakt),  n.  [L.  tractus,  a  drawing, 
dra""!!!',',  a  district,  from  traho,  tractum,  to 
draw"  or  drag.  Notwithstanding  a  certain 
correspondence  in  form  and  meaning,  it  can 
hardly  be  related  to  E.  drag,  draw,  or  G. 
tragen  to  bear.  Trait  is  this  word  in  an- 
other form.  Formerly  there  was  often  a 
confusion  between  this  word  and  track.} 
1  t  Something  drawn  out  or  extended ;  ex- 
tent; expanse.  'The  deep  tract  of  hell.' 
Milton  —2.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or 
water  of  indefinite  extent.  '  A  high  moun- 
tain joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  tract  of 
earth.'  Addison.  '  Tracts  of  pasture  sunny 
warm  '  Tennyson.  '  Many  a  tract  of  palm 
and  rice.'  Tennyson.— 3.t  Traits;  features; 
lineaments. 

The  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  tract  of  his 
countenance  is  a  great  weakness.  Bacon. 

4  A  written  discourse  or  dissertation,  usu- 
ally of  short  extent;  a  treatise,  particularly 
a  short  treatise  on  practical  religion. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best  col 
lection  of  tracts  against  popery.  Jwgft 

[In  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  adjec- 
tivally used;  as,  tract  society,  that  is  a  so- 
ciety formed  for  the  printing  and  distribu 
tion  of  tracts;  tract  deliverer;  tract  distribu 
tion,  &c.]— 5.t  Track;  trace;  footprint;  ves 
tige. 

And,  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be  seen 
He  dragg'd  them  backwards  to  his  rocky  den; 
The  tracts  averse,  a  lying  notice  gave. 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave. 
Dryden. 

6.  t  Protracted  or  tedious   treatment,  de 
scription,  narration,  or  the  like. 

The  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life.     Shak 

7.  t  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything. 

As  in  tract  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easi 
known  by  the  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a  dubiot 
letter  by  the  whole  word.  Holder. 

8.  Continued  or  protracted  duration ;  length 
extent;  as,  a  long  tract  of  time.  'All  througl 
this  tract  of  years.'    Tennyson. 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time.  Milti 

— Respiratory  tract,   in  anat.    the  middl 
column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  whence,  ac 
cording  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  respirator 
nerves  originate. 
Tract  t  (trakt),  v.  t.    1.  To  trace  out. 

The  man  .  .  . 

Saw  many  towns  and  men,  and  could  their  manne 
tract.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  draw  oat;  to  protract. 

He  tracttd  time,  and  gave  them  leisure  to  prepar 
to  encounter  his  force.  North. 


Tractability  (trak-U-bil'i-H ),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  tractable  or  docile; 
docility;  tractableuess.  '  A  wild  man,  not 
of  the  woods,  but  the  cloisters,  nor  yet 
civilized  into  the  tractabilities  of  home.' 
Ld.  Lytton. 

Tractable  (trak'ta-bl),  a.  [L.  tractabilis, 
from  tracto,  to  handle  or  lead.  See  TREAT.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  taught,  or 
managed  ;  docile;  manageable;  governable; 
as,  tractable  children ;  a  tractable  learner. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the  be- 
einnimr,  they  will  in  thatage  betractabtc,  and  quietly 
submit.  Locke. 

2.t  Palpable;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity  vis- 
ble,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable.  Holder. 

ractableness  (trak'ta-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tractable  or  manageable; 
docility. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of  chil- 
dren's tractabUness,  yet  many  will  never  apply. 

Locke. 

Tractably  (trak'ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  tractable 
manner;  with  ready  compliance. 
Tractarlan  (trak-ta'ri-an),  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  writers  of  the  'Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  or  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  also  to 
those  who  acquiesce  in  their  opinions.  See 
TRACTARIANISM. 

Tractarlan  (trak-ta'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Tractarians  or  their  doctrines;  as,  the 
tractarian  controversy, 
'ractarianism  (trak-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  A  sys- 
tem of  religious  opinion  and  practice  pro- 
mulgated within  the  Church  of  England  in 
a  series  of  papers  entitled  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  and  published  at  Oxford  between 
1833  and  1841.  The  leaders  of  the  movement, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  Rev.  John 
Keble,  and  other  Oxford  scholars,  sought  to 
mark  out  a  middle  course  between  Roman- 
ism and  what  they  considered  a  rationalistic 
orlatitudinarian  Protestantism;  but  as  tract 
after  tract  appeared  it  became  clearly  ap- 
parent that  they  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
unmistakably  hostile  to  Protestantism  and 
favourable  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
writers  openly  showed  that  they  were  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  boldly  taught 
the  doctrines  of  priestly  absolution,  the  real 
presence,  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  value  of  tradition;  thai 
there  was  no  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican 
communions;  and  that  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, though  drawn  up  by  Protestants,  are 
susceptible  of  a  Catholic  interpretation  not 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Coun 
cil  of  Trent.  Many  who  favoured  this  An 
glo-Catholic  movement  subsequently  wen1 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  others 
remained  to  form  the  representatives  of  the 
extremelyritualistic  or  High  Church  section 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
Tractate  (trak'tat),  n.  [L.  tractatus,  a  hand 
ling,  a  treatise,  a  tract,  from  tracto,  to  drag 
about,  to  handle,  freq.  of  traho,  to  draw. 
Atreatise;  atract.  'Philosophical  tractates. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 
We  need  no  other  evidence  than  Glanville's  tractate 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Tractationt  (trak-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  tractatio 
a  handling.  See  TRACTATE.]  Treatment  o 
handling  of  a  subject;  discussion.  'A  ful 
tractation  of  the  points  controverted.'  Bp 
Hall. 

Tractator(trak'tat-er),n.  A  writer  of  tracts 
particularly,  one  whofavoursTractarianism 
a  Tractarian.  [Rare.] 

Talking  of  the  Tractators— so  you  still  like  thei 
tone !  so  do  I.  Kingsley. 

Tractatrix (trak-ta'triks), n.  Inborn,  sam 

as  Tractrix.    See  TRACTORY. 
Tractile  (trak'til),  a.    [From  L.  traho,  trac 

turn,  to  draw.  ]    Capable  of  being  drawn  on 

in  length;  ductile. 

The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers ;  .  . 
tractile  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length,  intractile. 
Bacon. 

Tractlllty  (trak-til'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  o 
being  tractile;  ductility.  'Silver,  whos 
ductility  and  tractility  are  much  inferior  t 
those  of  gold.'  Sir  J.  Derham. 

Traction  (trak'shon),  n.  [Fr.  traction,  from 
L.  traho,  tractum,  to  draw.]  1.  The  act  o 
drawing,  or  state  of  being  drawn ;  as,  th 
traction  of  a  muscle.  —2.  Attraction ;  a  draw 
ing  toward.— 3.  The  act  of  drawing  a  boc 
along  a  plane,  usually  by  the  power  of  men 
animals,  or  steam,  as  when  a  vessel  is  towe 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  or  a  carriage  upo 
a  road  or  railway.  The  power  exerted  i 


rder  to  produce  the  effect  is  called  the 
orce  of  traction.  The  line  in  which  the 
orce  of  traction  acts  is  called  the  line  of 
raction,  and  the  angle  which  this  liiu-  makes 
vith  the  plane  along  which  a  body  is  drawn 
iy  the  force  of  traction  is  called  the  angle 
f  traction. 

raction-engine  (trak'shon-en-jin),  n.  A 
team  locomotive  engine  for  dragging  heavy 
oads  on  common  roads.  As  the  working  of 
such  engines  is  severe  upon  roads,  and  dan- 
rerous  by  frightening  horses,  it  is  carried 
on  under  regulations  enforced  by  act  of 
>arliament. 

[ractlte  (trak'tit),  n.  Same  as  Tractarian. 
'ractitious  ( trak-tish'us ),  a.  Treating  of ; 
handling.  [Rare.  ] 

Tractive  (trak'tiv),  a.  Serving  or  employed 
to  pull  or  draw;  drawing  along;  as,  tractive 
power  or  force. 

Tractor  (trak'ter),  n.  That  which  draws  or 
is  used  for  drawing. — Metallic  tractors,  the 
name  given  to  two  small  pointed  bars  of 
brass  and  steel,  which  by  being  drawn  over 
diseased  parts  of  the  body,  were  supposed 
to  give  relief  through  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity or  magnetism.  They  were  much  in 
vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  being  introduced  by  Dr.  Perkins  of 
America,  but  have  long  been  entirely  dis- 
used. 

Tractoration  (trak-to-ra'shon),  n.  The  em- 
ployment of  metallic  tractors  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  See  TRACTOR. 
factory,  Tractrix  (trak'to-ri,  trak'triks\ 
n.  [From  L.  traho,  tractum,  to  draw.]  In 
math,  a  curve  whose  tangent  is  always  equal 
to  a  given  line.  It  may  be  described  by  a 
small  weight  attached  to  a  string,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight 
line  or  curve.  The  evolute  of  this  curve  ia 
the  common  catenary. 
trade  (trad),  n.  [From  verb  to  tread,  and 
originally  meaning  a  beaten  path,  hence  a 
way  or  path  of  life,  habit,  a  going  regularly 
to  a  place,  traffic,  trade.  The  older  mean- 
ings are  still  used  locally.  The  (rade-winds 
are  so  called  from  blowing  in  a  regular 
course.  See  TREAD.]  l.t  Way;  course; 
path.  '  By  reason  of  their  knowlage  of  the 
law,  of  the  autoritee  of  being  in  the  right 
trade  of  religion. '  J.  Udall.—ii  Frequented 
course  or  resort;  resort.  '  Some  way  of  com- 
mon trade.'  Shak.  '  Where  most  trade  of 
danger  ranged.'  Shak.  —  S.t  A  particular 
course  of  action  or  effort ;  effort  in  a  par- 
ticular direction. 

Long  did  I  love  this  lady ; 
Long  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her. 

MassiHger. 

4.t  Custom;  habit;  standing  practice. 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.         Shak. 

5.  Business  pursued;  occupation;  as,  piracy 
is  their  trade. 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plund'ring  was  their  trade. 
Dryden. 

6.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned 
and  which  he  carries  on  for  procuring  sub- 
sistence or  for  profit;  occupation;  particu- 
larly, mechanical  ormercan  tile  employment; 
a  handicraft,  distinguished  from  the  liberal 
arts  and  leai  ned  professions,  and  from  agri- 
culture; as, we  speak  of  the  (rode  of  a  smith, 
of  a  carpenter,  or  mason,  but  we  never  say 
the  trade  of  a  farmer  or  of  a  lawyer  or 
physician. 

We  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade.      Crabbe. 

7.  The  act  or  business  of  exchanging  com- 
modities for  other  commodities  or  for  money; 
the  businessof  buying  and  selling;  dealing  by 
way  of  sale  or  exchange;  commerce;  traffic. 
Trade  comprehends  every  species  of  ex- 
change or  dealing,  either  in  the  produce  of 
land,  in  manufactures,  in  bills  or  money. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  to  denote  the 
barter  or  purchase  and  saleof  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or 
retail.    Trade  is  either  foreign  or  domestic 
or  inland.     Foreign  trade  consists  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  goods,  or 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  differen  t 
countries.    Domestic  or  home  trade  is  the 
exchange  or  buying  and  selling  of  goods 
within  a  country.    Trade  is  also  wholesale, 
that  is,  by  the  package  or  in  large  quantities, 
or  it  is  by  retail,  or  in  small  parcels.    Ihe 
carrying  trade  is  that  of  transporting  com- 
modities from  one  country  to  another  by 
water.— 8.  Men  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
pation; as,  publishers  and  booksellers  speak 
of  the  customs  of  the  trade. 

All  this  authorship,  you  perceive,  is  anonymous;  it 
eives  me  no  reputation  except  among  the  trade, 

ty.  Irving. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  ao; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  lAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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9  A  trade-wind.  See  TRADE-WIND.— 10.  t  In- 
struments of  any  occupation. 

The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war. 
Dryden, 

—Board  of  trade,  a  department  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  having  very  wide  and  im- 
portant functions  respecting  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  privy-council,  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
It  is  divided  into  six  departments,  each 
having  its  separate  staff:  (a)  the  commer- 
cial department,  whose  duties  are  to  advise 
the  treasury  and  the  colonial  and  foreign 
offices  on  matters  relating  to  tariffs  and 
burdens  on  trade,  tu  superintend  the  busi- 
ness under  the  acts  relating  to  the  regis- 
tration of   designs,   copyright  of  design 
art-unions,  industrial  exhibitions,  Ac.     In 
eluded    within    this    department    are   th 
standard  weights  and  measures  offices.     (6 
The  statistical  department,  which  has  t 
prepare  the  official  volumes  of  statistic 
periodically  issued,  and  also  special  statis 
tical  returns  for  the  information  of  mem 
hers  of  parliament,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  private  persons  who  may  have  occa 
sion  to  apply,   (c)  The  railway  department 
which  has  the  supervision  of  railways  anr 
railway  companies,  and  which  must  be  sup 
plied  with  notices  of  application  for  rail waj 
acts,  and  with  plans,  before  the  relative  bij 
can  be  brought  before  parliament.    Befor 
a  line  is  opened  for  traffic  the  permission  o 
the  board  on  the  report  of  an  inspecto 
must  be  got;  and  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
accident  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  is  then  empowered  to  take  an1 
measures  it  may  deem  necessary  for  public 
safety  or  interest.     It  has  also  to  keep  a 
register  of  joint-stock  companies,  of  the  ac 
counts  of  insurance  companies,  and  to  pre 
pare  provisional   orders  relating   to  gas 
water,  and  tramway  companies.    (d~)  The 
harbour  department,  which  exercises  a  su 
pervision  over  lighthouses,  the  sea-flshery 
pilotage,  .fee.    (e)  The  marine  department 
which  has  bo  see  to  the  registration,  condi- 
tion, and  discipline  of  merchant  ships,  to 
watch  over  the  mercantile  marine  offices 
to  take  measures   for  the   prevention  o! 
crimping,  to  see  that  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  engagement  of  seamen  and 
apprentices  are  carried  out;  to  examine 
officers;  to  make  investigations  into  cases  ol 
gross  misconduct  and  wrecks,  and  generally 
to  undertake  the  business  thrown  upon  the 
board  by  the  various  shipping  acts.  (/)  The 
financial  department,  which  has  to  keep  the 
accounts  of  the  board,  controlling  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure.    It  has  also  to  deal 
with  Greenwich  pensions,  seamen's  savings- 
banks,  the  proper  disposal  of  the  effects  of 
seamen  dying  abroad,  and  the  like. — SYN. 
Profession,  occupation,  office,  calling,  avo- 
cation,   employment,  commerce,  dealing 
traffic. 

Trade  (trad),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  trade,  or  of  a  particular  trade  •  as 
J*trade  practice;  a  trade  ball  or  dinner. 
Trade  (trad),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  traded-  ppr 
trading.  1.  To  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell;  to 
deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or  sale  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  anything 
•else ;  to  traffic ;  to  carry  on  commerce  as  a 
business. —2.  To  buy  and  sell  or  exchange 
property,  in  a  single  instance;  as,  A  traded 
with  B  for  a  horse  or  a  number  of  sheep.— 
S.  To  engage  in  affairs  generally;  to  deal  in 
any  way;  to  transact;  to  have  to  do. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death?  Shak. 

Trade  (trad),  v.t.  To  sell  or  exchange  in 
commerce;  to  barter. 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men.     Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 
Ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap,  to  trade  rifles  and 
"««*«.  Cooler. 

Trade,  t  pret.  of  tread.    Trod.     Chaucer 
Trade -allowance  (trsd'al-lon-ans),  n.'  A 

discount  allowed  to  dealers  in  or  retailers 

of  articles  to  be  sold  again. 
'Traded  t  (trad'ed),  o.    Versed;  practised. 

Eyes  and  ears, 

XnS™*K  P''°t5  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.  Shak. 

Tradeful  (trad'ful),  a.  Commercial'  busy 
in  traffic.  '  Tradefid  merchants. '  Spenser 
•The  tmdeful  city's  hum.'  T.  Wharton 

Trade-b.aU  (tradTial),  «.  A  large  hall  in  a 
city  or  town  for  meetings  of  manufacturers, 
traders,  <fcc. ;  also,  a  hall  devoted  to  meet- 


ings of  the  incorporated  trades  of  a  town, 
city,  or  district. 

Trade-mark  (trad'mark),  n.  A  distinguish- 
ing mark  or  device  adopted  by  a  manufac- 
turer and  impressed  on  his  goods,  labels  &c 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  others. 
In  England,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  the  registration  and  protection  of 
trade-marks  is  regulated  by  statute.  The 
earliest  trade-marks  appear  to  have  been 
those  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  which  are  known  as  water- 
marks. Of  these  the  earliest  appears  to  lie 
on  a  document  bearing  the  date  1351,  i.e. 
shortly  after  the  invention  of  paper  from 
linen  rags. 

Trade -price  (trud'pris).  n.  The  price 
charged  to  dealers  in  articles  to  Lie  sold 
again. 

Trader  (trud'er),  ».  1.  One  engaged  in  trade 
or  commerce;  a  dealer  in  buying  and  selling 
or  barter;  as,  a  (roder  to  New  York;  a.  trailer 
to  China;  a  country  trader.  '  Traders  ridini* 
to  London  with  fat  purses.'  Shak.—  2.  A 
vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  particular 
trade,  whether  foreign  or  coasting ;  as,  an 
East  India  trader;  a  coasting  trader. 

Trade-sale  (trud'sal),  n.  A  special  auction 
or  sale  of  articles  suited  to  a  particular  class 
of  dealers. 

Tradescautia  (tra-des-kan'shi-a),  n.     [In 
honour  of  John   Tradegcant,  gardener  to 
Charles  I.)    A  genus  of  lily-like  plants,  nat 
order   Commelynacese.      The   species   ar 
natives          of 
America     and 
India,         and 
many  of  them 
are   cultivated 
as      ornamen- 
tal   plants   in 

flower-gardens. 
They  are  well  ,^"^.   "^  • 
marked         by  ~       ^\ 
their  three  se- 
pals, three  pe- 
tals,      three  - 
celled  capsule, 
and    filaments 

clothed     with 

jointed    hairs. 
T.  tirginica,  a 

North    Ameri- 
can species,  is 

known  by  the 

name    of    spi- 

denc&rt.         It 

has    succulent 

stems,       shin- 
ing,  grass-like 

leaves,        and 

blue  or  purple  flowers,  and  it  is  common  in 

the    flower -borders   of    English   gardens 

Other  species  are  cultivated 
Tradesfolk  (tradz'iok),  n.   People  employed 

in  trade. 

By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradesfolk  would  soon 
get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands. 

Tradesman  (tradz'man),n.  1.  A  shopkeeper. 

From  a  f\a\atradesmai,  with  a  shop  he  is  now  frown 
np  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.         Arouthrat. 

2.  A  man  having  a  trade  or  handicraft;  a 
mechanic;  as,  a  bad  tradesman  is  never 
pleased  with  his  tools.  [So  used  in  Scot- 
land and  America,  formerly  probably  in 
England  also.] 

i'rades-people  (tradz'pe-pl),  n.  People  em- 
ployed in  various  trades. 
Trades-union  (tradz-un'yon),  n.  A  com- 
bination of  workmen  of  particular  trades 
or  manufactures  to  enable  each  member  to 
secure  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
labour;  an  association  of  workmen  formed 
principally  for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the 
prices  and  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  many 
cases  the  number  of  men  engaged  by  an 
employer,  the  number  of  apprentices  which 
may  be  bound  in  proportion  to  the  journey- 
men employed  by  a  master,  and  the  like. 
As  accessories  these  unions  may  collect 
funds  for  benefit  societies,  insurance  of  tools, 
libraries,  and  reading-rooms;  but  their  fund, 
to_  which  every  member  must  regularly  con- 
tribute a  stated  sum,  is  principally  reserved 
for  enabling  the  men  to  resist,  by  strikes 
and  otherwise,  such  action  on  the  part  of 
;he  employers  as  would  tend  to  lower  the 
rate  of  wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  la- 
bour. 

"rades  -  unionism  (tradz-un'yon-izm),  n. 
The  principles  or  practices  of  the  members 
>f  a  trades-union. 
Crades-  unionist  (tradz-un'yon-ist),  n.    A 


m 

Tradescantia  -virginica 
(Spiderwort). 


member  of  a  trades-union;  one  who  favours 
the  system  of  trades-unions. 
Trades-woman  (tradz'wu-man),   n.     A 
woman  who  trades  or  is  skilled  in  trade 
Trade-Wind  (trnd'wind),  n.    [That  is,  wind 
blowing  in  a  regular  trade  or  course.  ]  One  of 
those  perpetual  or  constant  winds  which 
occur  in  all  open  seas  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  and  to  the  distance  of  about  30' 
north  and  south  of  it.    On  the  north  of  the 
equator  their  direction  is  from  the  north- 
east (varying  at  times  a  point  or  two  of  the 
compasseitherway);onthesouthoftheequa- 
tor  they  proceed  from  the  south-east.     The 
origin  of  the  trade-winds  is  this :— The  great 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  rarefies  and  makes 
lighter  the  air  of  that  region,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rarefaction  the  air  rises  and 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   To  supply  its  place  colder  air  from 
the  northern  and  southern  regions  rushes 
towards  the  equator,  which,  also  becomin- 
rarefied,  ascends  in  its  turn.     The  heated 
air  which   thus   ascends   into    the   upper 
region!  of  the  atmosphere  being  there  con- 
densed flows  northward  and  southward  to 
supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  under- 
currents   blowing    towards    the    equator. 
These    undercurrents    coming    from    the 
north  and  south  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  deflected  from 
their  course  as  they  approach  the  equatorial 
region,   and   thus  become  north-east  and 
south-east  winds,  constituting  the  trade- 
winds.      The  belt  between  the  two  trade- 
winds  is  characterized  by  calms,  frequently 
interrupted,  however,  by  violent  storms. 
The  position  of  the  sun  has  an  influence  on 
the  strength  and  direction  of  the  trade- 
winds,  for  when  the  sun  is  near  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  the   south-east   wind   becomes 
gradually  more  southerly  and  stronger  and 
the  north-east  weaker  and  more  easterly. 
The  effect  is  reversed  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Trade -winds  are  constant  only  over  the 
open  ocean,  and  the  larger  the  expanse  of 
ocean  over  which  they  blow  (as  in  the  Pa- 
cific) the  more  steady  they  are.      When 
these  winds  blow  over  land  they  are  ob- 
structed and  their  direction  changed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  high  land  or  moun- 
tains.     In  some  places  the  trade -winds 
become  periodical,  blowing  one  half  of  the 
year  in  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in 
the  opposite  direction.    See  MONSOON. 
Trading  (trad'ing),  o.    1.  Carrying  on  com- 
merce;   engaged  in  trade;    as,  a  trading 
company.     '  A  trading  aud  manufacturing 
town.'     W.  Irving. 

Alexandria  under  the  Romans  was  still  the  centre  of 
the  trading  world.  Sliarfe. 

2.  Applied  in  a  disparaging  sense  to  a  per- 
son whose  public  actions  are  regulated  by 
his  interest  rather  than  his  principles;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  an  adventurer;  venal. 

It  may  be  made  the  cloak  for  every  species  of  flagi- 
tious and  sordid  calculation ;  and  what  in  him  was  only 
a  sophistical  self-deception,  or  a  mere  illusion  of  dan- 
gerous self-love,might  nave  been,  by  the  common  herd 
of  trading  politicians,  used  as  the  cover  for  every  low 
and  despicable  and  unprincipled  artifice.  Brougham. 

Tradition  (tra-di'shon).  n.  [Fr.  tradition, 
from  L.  traditio,  a  handing  over  or  deliver- 
ing, from  trado,  to  deliver — trans,  over,  and 
do,  to  give.  Treason  is  a  doublet  of  this 
word.]  1.  The  act  of  handing  over  something 
in  a  formal  legal  manner ;  delivery ;  the  act 
of  delivering  into  the  hands  of  another. 

A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the  tradition  or  de- 
livery. Blackslane. 

2.  The  handing  down  of  opinions,  doctrines, 
practices,  rites,  and  customs  from  father  to 
son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity;  the  trans- 
mission of  any  opinions  or  practice  from 
forefathers  to  descendants  by  oral  com- 
munication, without  written  memorials. 

Councils  (oecumenical)  meet  to  give  truth  already 
known  by  divine  tradition  a  more  precise  expression 
for  common  and  universal  use.  Cardinal  Manning. 

3.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  by  oral  communication;  knowledge  or 
belief  transmitted  without  the  aid  of  written 
memorials;  specifically,  in  theol.  that  body 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  any  article 
thereof,  supposed  to  have  been  put  forth  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  and  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  still  held  by  many  as  a  mat- 
ter of  faith. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  myste- 
rious tradition,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  it  at  its 
worth.  It  is  a  name  for  a  multitude  of  tales  and  re- 
ports that  were  afloat  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
—the  hearsay  of  the  church — compounded  of  fact 
and  fiction,  of  the  marvellous  and  the  sober,  of  the 
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probable  and  the  absurd,  thrown  together  in  one  in- 
dissoluble mass.  To  confide  the  perpetual  miracle 
of  infallibility  to  such  proof  as  this  betrays  surely  ex- 

rr  i.inliii.iry  ii'jtiuns  of  tile  value  of  evidence. 

J.  Mjrtineau. 

Tradition  t  (tra-di'shon),  t>.(.  To  transmit 
by  way  of  tradition. 

The  following  story  is  .  .  .  traditioned  with  very 
much  credit  amongst  our  English  Catholics.  Fuller. 

Traditional  (tra-di'shon-al),  a.  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from  tradition  ;  com- 
municated from  ancestors  to  descendants  by 
word  only;  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
without  writing;  founded  on  reports  not 
having  the  authenticity  or  vitlun  of  histor- 
ical evidence;  as,  traditional  opinions;  tra- 
ditional evidence;  the  traditional  exposi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  — 2.  Observant  of 
tradition;  regulated  by  accepted  models  or 
traditions  irrespective  of  true  principles; 
conventional. 

Card.  God  in  heaven  forbid 

We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary!    .     .    . 
Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord. 

Too  ceremonious  and  traditional.       Shak. 
Traditionalism(tra-di'shon-al-izm),  n.   Ad- 
herence to  tradition ;  specifically,  the  doc- 
trine that  our  faith  is  to  be  based  on  or 
regulated  by  what  we  are  told  by  competent 
authority  exclusive  of  the  exercise  of  reason.  ; 
Traditionalist  (tra-di'shon-al-ist),  n.    One 

who  holds  to  tradition  or  traditionalism. 
Traditionality   (tra-di'shon-al"i-ti),    n. 
What  is  handed  down  by  tradition.    [Hare.  ] 

Many  a  man  doing  loud  work  in  the  world  stands  only 
on  some  thin  tradilionality,  conventionality.  Carlyle. 

Traditionally  (tra-di'shon-al-H),  adv.  In  a 
traditional  manner;  by  transmission  from 
father  to  son  or  from  age  to  age;  as,  an 
opinion  or  doctrine  traditionally  derived 
from  the  apostles. 

Traditionarily(  tra-di'shon- a -n -It),  ado. 
In  a  traditionary  manner;  by  tradition. 

Traditionary  (tra-di'shon-a-ri),  a.  Same 
as  Traditional. 

The  reveries  of  the  Talmud,  a  collection  of  Jewish 
traditionary  interpolations,  are  unrivalled  in  the  re- 
gions of  absurdity.  Ruckminaer. 

Traditionary  (tra-di'shon-a-ri),  ».  Among 
the  Jews,  one  who  acknowledges  the  autho- 
rity of  traditions  and  explains  the  Scriptures 
by  them. 

Traditionist,  Traditioner  (tra-di'shon-ist, 
tra-di'shon-er),  n.  One  who  adheres  to  tra- 
dition. 

Traditive  (trad'i-tiv),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  or  based  on  tradition;  traditional.  [Rare.  ] 

Suppose  we  on  things  traditi-ve  divide.  Dryden. 
Traditive  systems  grow  up  in  a  course  of  genera- 
tions and  .  .  .  acquire  those  kinds  and  degrees  of 
adhesion  according  to  which  a  trustworthy  authority 
may  at  length  be  formed,  to  which  a  person  unin- 
formed on  the  subject  may  reasonably  defer. 

Gladstone. 

Traditor(trad'it-or),n.  Latin  pi.  Traditores 
(trad'i-to-rez).  [L.]  One  who  gives  up, sur- 
renders, or  delivers ;  a  betrayer ;  a.  traitor : 
a  name  of  infamy  given  to  Christians  who 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  during  the 
persecutions,  delivered  the  Scriptures  or  the 
goods  of  the  church  to  their  persecutors  to 
save  their  lives.  Hooker. 

Tradrille  ( tra-dril' ),  n.  Same  as  Tredille. 
Lamb. 

Traduce  (tra-dus"),  c.(.  pret.  &  pp.  traduced; 
ppr.  traducing.  [L.  traduco,  traducere,  to 
lead  along,  to  exhibit  as  a  spectacle,  to  dis- 
grace, to  transfer— trans,  across,  over,  and 
duco,  to  lead.]  l.t  To  represent;  to  exhibit; 
to  display;  to  make  an  example  of.  Bacon. 
2.  To  represent  as  blamable;  to  misrepresent 
wilfully;  to  defame;  to  slander;  to  malign; 
to  calumniate;  to  vilify. 

As  lone  as  men  are  malicious  and  designing,  they 
will  be  traducing.  Dr.  H.  More. 

He  had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  bene- 
factor, but  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  libel. 

Dryden. 

3.t  To  translate  from  one  language  into  an- 
other.—4.t  To  draw  aside  from  duty;  to  se- 
duce. 

I  can  never  forget  the  weakness  of  the  traduced 
soldiers.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

5.  t  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from  an- 
other; to  propagate  or  reproduce,  as  animals; 
to  distribute  by  propagation. 

From  those  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated,  and  traduced  over  the  earth. 

Sir  M.  Halt. 

— Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract,  Traduce.  See 
under  DECRY. 

Traducement  (tra-dus'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  traducing;  misrepresentation;  ill  founded 
censure;  defamation;  calumny;  obloquy. 

Rome  must  know 

The  value  of  her  own;  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings.  Shak. 


Traducent(tra-dus'ent),  a.  (See  TRADUCE.] 
slandering;  slanderous.  [Rare.] 

Traducer  (tra -dus'er),  n.  1.  One  that  tra- 
duces; a  slanderer;  a  calumniator. 

He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  in  the  mouths  of 
his  traducers.  Up.  it-ill. 

2.t  One  who  derives  or  deduces.    Ft'H>ir. 

Traducian,  Traducianist  (tra-du'si-an.tra- 
du'si-an-ist),  «.  [From  traduce  in  sense  of 
reproduce  or  propagate.]  In  theol.  a  be- 
liever in  traducianism;  a  name  given  by  the 
Pelagians  to  those  who  taught  that  original 
sin  was  transmitted  from  parent  to  cliiM. 

Traduciauism  (tra-du'si-an-izm),  n.  [See 
above.  ]  In  theol.  (a)  the  doctrine  that  the 
souls  of  children  as  well  as  their  bodies  are 
begotten  by  reproduction  from  the  substance 
of  the parents.as  opposed  to  Creat/o m ..»i  and 
Infutioniim,  (6)  The  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mission of  original  sin  from  parent  to  child. 

Traducible  (tra-dus'i-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  traduced. —  2.  t  Capable  of  being  de- 
rived, transmitted,  or  propagated. 

Though  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent  dis- 
coverer of  the  original  of  a  kingdom,  yet  such  a  tra- 
dition were  incompetent  without  written  monuments 
to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws,  because  they  are  of 
a  complex  nature,  and  therefore  not  orally  tradiicible 
to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Traducingly  (tra-dus'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  tra- 
ducing manner;  slanderously;  by  way  of  de- 
famation. 

Traductt  (tra-dukf).  t>.(.  [L.  traduco,  tra- 
ductum.  See  TRADUCE.]  To  derive  or  de- 
duce; also,  to  transmit;  to  propagate. 

No  soul  of  man  from  seed  tradticted  is. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Traductt  (tra-dukf),  n.  That  which  is  trans- 
ferred or  translated;  a  translation.  'The 
traduct  may  exceed  the  original.'  Houiell. 

Traduction  (tra-duk'shon),  n.  [L.  traductio, 
from  traduco,  traductum.  See  TRADUCE.] 
l.t  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind; 
propagation;  reproduction. 

If  by  traducfion  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good. 

Dryden. 

2  t  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  an- 
other. 'Traditional  communication  and  (ra- 
ductian  of  truths.'  Sir  if.  Hale.—t.  Convey- 
ance; transportation;  act  of  transferring;  as, 
the  traduction  of  animals  from  Europe  to 
America  by  shipping.  [Rare.]  — 4.  Transi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with 
the  figures  in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  traduction. 
Bacon. 

5  t  Translation  from  one  language  into  an- 
other. Cowley.  —6.  The  act  of  giving  origin 
to  a  soul  by  procreation:  opposed  to  infu- 
sion. See  TRADUCIANISM. 

Traductive  (tra-duk'tiv).a.  Capable  of  being 
deduced;  derivable.  Warburton.  [Rare.] 

Trafalgar  (tra-fal-gar7),  n.  In  printing,  a 
large  type  used  for  hand -bills  or  posting 

Traffic  (traf'ik),  n.  [Fr.  trafic.  It.  traffico, 
Sp  trafico,  trafago,  traffic.  Origin  doubtful. 
Wedgwood  remarks: '  Like  many  of  the  words 
of  S.  of  France  it  has  probably  a  Celtic  origin. 
W.  trafu,  to  stir,  to  agitate,  trajod,  a  stirring, 
turning  about,  bustle.'  A  common  deriva- 
tion is  from  L.  trans,  across,  and  facto,  to 
make.  Diez  thinks  the  syllable  fie  may  re- 
present the  L.  vices,  exchange.]  1.  An  inter- 
change of  goods,  merchandise,  or  property 
of  any  kind  between  countries,  communities, 
or  individuals ;  trade ;  commerce.  '  Traffic 
in  honours,  places,  and  pardons.'  Jlaeanlay. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed,  .  .  . 

To  admit  no  tragic  to  our  adverse  towns.      Sftak. 

2.  Goods  or  persons  passing  to  and  fro, 
along  a  road,  railway,  canal,  steamboat 
route,  or  the  like,  viewed  collectively;  as, 
the  street  traffic  is  large;  the  railway  traffic; 
the  Atlantic  traffic.  —  3.  Dealings;  inter- 
course.—4.t  A  piece  of  business;  a  transac- 
tion. 

The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love,  .  .  . 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage.    Shak. 

5.  The  subject  of  traffic;  commodities  for 
market  [Rare.] 

You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic  bear.      Cay. 

SYN.  Trade,  commerce,  dealings,  business, 
intercourse. 

Traffic  (traf'ik),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  trafficked; 
ppr.  trafficking.  [Fr.  traftquer;  It.  trafficare; 
Sp.  traficar  or  trafagar.  See  the  noun.  ] 
1.  To  trade;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities 
from  one  person  to  another  for  an  equivalent 
in  goods  or  money;  to  buy  and  sell  wares; 
to  carry  on  commerce. 

Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining.     Shak. 


2.  To  have  business;  to  deal;  to  have  to  do; 
to  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily.  'Traffic 
with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin.'  Rowe. 

ll"\v  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  aliairs  of  death!  Sha*. 

Traffic  t  (traf'ik),  v.t.  1.  To  exchange  in 
trall'h:.  '  \\V  sh;ill  at  the  best  but  traffic  toys 
and  baubles.'  Dr.  II  More.— 2.  To  bargain; 
to  negotiate;  to  arrange. 

He  trafficked  the  return  of  King  James. 

DrHmnmnd. 

Trafflcablet  (traf'ik-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  disposed  of  in  traffic ;  marketable. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Trafficker  (traf  ik-er),  71.  One  who  traffics; 
one  who  carries  on  commerce ;  a  trader ;  a 
merchant.  Is.  xxiii.  8.  Often  used  in  a  de- 
rogatory sense. 

In  it  are  so  many  Jews  very  rich,  and  so  great  traf- 
fickers, that  they  have  most  of  the  English  trade  m 
their  hands.  Addison. 

Trafflcless  (trafik-Ies),  a.  Destitute  of  traf- 
fic or  trade. 

Traffic-manager  (traf'ik-nmn-aj-er),  n.  The 
manager  of  the  traffic  on  a  railway,  canal, 
and  the  like. 

Traffic-return  (traf'ik-re-tern),  n.  A  peri- 
odical statement  of  the  receipts  for  goods 
and  passengers  on  a  railway  line,  canal,  and 
the  like. 

Traffic-taker  (traf  ik-tiik-er),  n.  A  computer 
of  the  returns  of  traffic  on  a  particular  rail- 
way line  or  road. 

Tragacanth  ( trag'a-kanth ),  n.  [L.  traya- 
canthum,  Gr.  tragakantha — trafjon,  a  goat, 
and  ttkantha,  a  thorn.  ]  1.  Goafs-thorn,  a 
leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Astragalus, 
the  A.  Trayacantha,  long  reputed  to  be 
the  source  of  the  tragacanth  of  commerce, 
though  it  yields  no  concrete  gum,  but  merely 
a  gummy  juice  used  in  confectionery.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  members  of  the 
genus. — 2.  A  variety  of  gum  familiarly  termed 
gum-dragon  or  gum-tragacanth.  It  is  the 
produce  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Astra- 
galus, natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and 


Tragacanth  {Astragalus 


Persia.  In  commerce  tragacanth  occurs  in 
small  twisted  thread-like  pieces,  or  in  flat- 
tened cakes.  The  colour  is  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish. Tragacanth  is  devoid  of  taste  or 
smell.  It  swells  in  the  mouth,  and  is  lu- 
bricous. It  is  composed  of  gum,  bassorin, 
starch,  and  vegetable  membrane,  and  is  im- 
perfectly soluble.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of 
mucilage,  and  of  powder,  to  suspend  heavy 
powders  in  water,  aud  also  to  make  lozenges 
and  pills.  It  is  demulcent,  and  is  used  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs.  It  is  employed  also  in 
calico-printing  and  in  cloth-finishing,  while 
inferior  kinds  are  used  by  shoemakers  to 
glaze  the  edges  of  the  soles  of  boots  and 

Tr'agacanthine  (tragVkan-thin),  n.    Same 

as  Baworine. 
Tragalism  (trag'al-izm),  n.    [Gr.  tragos,  a 

goat.)   Goatishness  from  high  feeding;  sala- 

ciousness;  sensuality.  Quart.  Rev.  [Rare.] 
Tragedian  (tra-js'di-an),  n.  [L.  tragmdus. 

See  TRAGEDY.  ]    1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

Thence  what  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence. 

Admiration  may  or  may  not  properly  be  excited 
by  tragedy,  but  until  this  important  question  is  settled 
the  name  of  tragedian  may  be  at  pleasure  given  to 
or  withheld  from  the  author  of  Rodognnc. 

G.  Saintsoury. 

2.  An  actor  of  tragedy:  sometimes  appa- 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton; 
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rently  applied   to  an  actor  or   player  in 
general. 

Those  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in,  the  tra- 
geaiani  of  the  city.  Shak. 

Tragedienne  (tra-je'di-en,  Fr.  tra-zha-de- 
en),  n.  [Fr.  tragedienne.]  A  female  actor  of 
tragedy;  a  tragic  actress. 
TragediOUSt  (fra-je'di-us),a.  Tragical.  /'ad- 
Tragedy  (traj'e-di).  n.  [L.  tragadia,  from 
Gr.  trayodia  (T^K^^O.'),  tragedy — tragox,  a 
he-goat,  and  Me  <&*),  a  song,  from  at-id'l, 
to  sing,  because,  it  is  said,  a  goat  was  the 
prize  of  the  early  tragic  choirs  in  Athens.  ] 
1.  A  dramatic  poem,  representing  an  im- 
portant event  or  a  series  of  events  in  the 
life  of  some  person  or  persons,  in  which  the 
diction  is  elevated  and  the  catastrophe  me- 
lancholy; that  kind  of  drama  which  repre- 
sents a  tragical  situation  or  a  tragical 
character.  Tragedy  originated  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus.  A  Greek  tragedy  always  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parts:  the  dialogue, 
which  corresponded  in  its  general  features 
to  the  dramatical  compositions  of  modern 
times ;  and  the  chorus,  the  whole  tone  of 
which  was  lyrical  rather  than  dramatical, 
and  which  was  meant  to  be  sung,  while  the 
dialogue  was  intended  to  be  recited.  The 
unity  of  time;  namely,  that  the  duration 
of  the  action  should  not  exceed  twenty-four 
hours;  and  that  of  place,  namely,  that  the 
scene  in  which  the  events  occur  should  be 
the  same  throughout,  are  modern  inven- 
tions. 

Tragedy  is  poetry  in  its  deepest  earnest;  comedy 
is  poetry  in  unlimited  jest.  Coleridge. 

2.  Tragedy  personified  or  the  muse  of  tra- 
gedy. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy, 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by.     Milton. 

3.  A  fatal  and  mournful  event;  any  event 
in  which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human 
violence,  more  particularly  by  unauthorized 
violence. 

But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
That  they  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy.  Shak. 

Traget,t  n.  [See  TRAJETOUR.]  A  juggling 
trick;  an  imposture.  Chaucer.  Written 
also  Treget. 

Tragetour.t  n.  [O.Fr.  trajectaire,  a  jug- 
gler, one  who  leaps  through  hoops.  See  TRA- 
JECT.]  A  juggler;  a  magician;  an  impostor; 
a  cheat.  Chaucer.  Written  also  Tregetour, 
Trajetour. 

Tragla  (tra'ji-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  Jerome 
Bock,  generally  called  Tragus,  a  German  bo- 
tanist, bock  and  Gr.  tragos  both  signifying 
goat.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Euphor- 
biacete.  Some  of  the  species  are  climbing  in 
habit,  and  some  of  them  sting  like  nettles. 
They  are  found  in  the  subtropical  regions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  roots  of  T.  can- 
nabina,  given  in  infusion,  are  considered 
diaphoretic  and  alterative. 
Tragic,  Tragical  (traj'ik,  traj'ik-al),  a.  [L. 
tragieu*.  See  TRAGEDY.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
tragedy ;  of  the  nature  or  character  of  tra- 
gedy ;  as,  a  tragic  poem ;  a  tragic  play  or 
representation.  [In  this  sense  Tragic  isTiow 
the  more  common  form.] 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-Ieaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume.        Shak. 

2.  Connected  with  or  characterized  by  blood- 
shed or  lossof  life;  mournful;  dreadful;  cala- 
mitous ;  as,  the  tragic  or  tragical  scenes  of 
the  Indian  mutiny. 

Hoping  the  consequence 

Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical.      Skat. 
All  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more  strange. 

3.  Expressive  of  tragedy,  the  loss  of"iffe"br 
of  sorrow. 

I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragic.    Miltoti. 

Traglct  (traj'ik),  n.  1.  An  author  of  tragedy 
Savage.  —  2.  A  tragedy;  a  tragic  drama 
Prior. 

Tragically  (traj'ik-al-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  tragic 
manner;  in  a  manner  befitting  tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager ;  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great  he  has  revenged  them  tragi- 
ca"y.  Dryden. 

2.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully;  calamitously. 

Many  complain  and  cry  out  very  tragically  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  hearts.  South 

Tragicalness (traj'ik-al-nes), ».  Inequality 
of  being  tragical;  fatality;  mournf ulness ; 
Badness. 

We  moralize  the  fable  in  the  tragicalness  of  the 
«"«"•  Dr.  H.  More. 

Tragi- comedy  ( traj-i-kom'e-di ),  n.  [Fr 
tragi-comMie.]  A  kind  of  dramatic  piece 


in  which  serious   and    comic    scenes   are 
blended;   a  composition  partaking  of  the 

nature  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  which 

the  event  is  not  unhappy. 

Tragi-cpmie,  Tragi-comical  ( traj-i-kom'- 
ik,  traj-i-kom'ik-al),  a  Pertaining  to  tragi- 
comedy ;  pal-taking  of  a  mixture  of  grave 
and  comic  scenes. 

Julian  felt  toward  him  that  tragicomic  sensation 
which  makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites  it  not 
the  less  that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  laugh  amid 
our  sympathy.  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Tragi-comically  ( traj-i-kom'ik-al-li ),  adv. 
In  a  tragl-comical  manner. 
Tragicomipastoral  ( traj '  i  -  com  -  i  -  pasto- 
ral), a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  pastoral  poetry.     Gay 
Tragicus  (traj'i-kus).  n.    [See  TRAGUS.  ]    In 
aunt,   a  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  for- 
ward. 

Tragopan  (trag'o-pan),n.  (Gr.  tragos,  a  "oat 
and  Pan,  the  deity:  so  called  from  the  pro- 
tuberances on  its  head.]  A  beautiful  genus 
of  birds,  called  otherwise  Ceriornis,  of  the 
family  Phasianidrc.  T.  or  C.  iMthami  a 
native  of  Nepaul,  Tibet,  and  the  Himalayas, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  turkey.  The  plum- 
age is  spotted,  and  two  fleshy  protuberances 
hang  from  behind  the  eyes.  When  the  bird 
is  excited  it  can  erect  these  protuberances 
i  until  they  look  like  a  pair  of  horns.  A 
I  large  wattle  hangs  at  either  side  of  the  lower 
mandible. 

Tragopogon  (trag-6-po'gon),  n.  [Gr.  tragos, 
a  goat,  and  pogiin,  a  beard.]  Goafs-beard, 
a  genus  of  plants.  See  GOAT'S-BEARI> 
Tragulidas  (tra-guli-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
ungulate  mammals,  sub-order  Artiodactyla, 
and  containing  the  smallest  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  total  absence  of  horns  in 
botll  sexes,  and  by  the  presence  of  canines 
in  both  jaws,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being 
in  the  form  of  tusks  in  the  males,  but  much 
smaller  in  the  females.  The  family  includes 
the  Hyomoschus  of  Western  Africa  and 
some  four  or  five  species  of  Tragulus  from 
India.  They  are  all  very  small  elegant  ani- 
mals, and,  though  commonly  called  'musk- 
deer,'  they  have  no  musk-gland 
Tragulus  (trag-u-lus),  n.  [From  Gr.  tragos, 
a  goat,  from  the  strong  smell  possessed  by 
the  genuine  musk-deer,  which,  however,  be- 
longs to  a  different  genus.  ]  A  genus  of  small 
Asiatic  inoschine  deer,  family  Tragulidtc, 
including  the  T.  Javanicus,  or  napu  of 
Java;  the  kanchil  or  pigmy  musk-deer  (T 
pygm<Kus).  The  latter  is  very  small,  and 
renowned  for  its  cunning  in  the  Asiatic 
isles  as  the  fox  is  with  us,  being  said  to 
feign  death  when  snared,  and  then  to  leap 
up  and  run  off  when  disentangled  from  the 
snare. 

Tragus  (trag'us),  n.  [From  Gr.  tragos,  a 
goat,  from  its  being  furnished,  in  some  per- 
sons, with  a  tuft  of  hair  like  the  beard  of  a 
goat]  In  anat.  a  small  cartilaginous  emi- 
nence at  the  entrance  of  the  external  ear 
Trale.t  v.t.  To  betray.  Chaucer. 
Traik  (trak),  v.i.  [Sw.  troika,  to  walk  with 
difficulty.]  To  wander  idly  from  place  to 
place.— To  traOc  after,  to  follow  in  a  loung- 
ing or  dangling  way;  to  dangle  after.  Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Tralket  (trak'et),  o.     Fatigued  and  be- 
draggled.   [Scotch.] 

T-rail  (te'ral),  n.  A  form  of  railway  rail 
having  two  flanges  above  which  form  a  wide 
tread  for  the  wheels  of  the  rolling-stock 
Trail  (tral),  v.t.  [In  sense  of  to  drag,  from 
the  old  noun  trade,  a  sledge,  from  L.  tra- 
gula,  a  sledge,  a  drag-net,  from  traho,  to 
draw,  through  some  French  form  equivalent 
to  Sp.  trailla,  a  drag  lor  levelling  ground 
Pg.  tralha,  a  drag-net,  Prov.  tralh,  traces, 
track;  hence  akin  to  train  In  sense  of  to 
huntdirectlyfrom  O.Fr.  trailler,  to  hunt  by 
the  scent,  which  seems  to  be  of  same  origin 
Comp.  also  Fr.  tirailler,  to  pull  about,  from 
tirer,  to  pull,  of  Germanic  origin  =  E  to 
tear. )  1.  To  draw  behind  or  along  the  ground ; 
to  drag.  'That  long  behind  he  trails  his 
pompous  robe.'  Pope. 

Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trait.       Shat. 
They  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
Like  a  wild  beast.  Milton. 

Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground. 
And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 
With  ebon-tipped  flutes.  Keats. 

2.  Jfilit.  to  carry  in  an  oblique,  forward 
position,  with  the  breech  near  the  ground, 
the  piece  being  held  by  the  right  hand  near 
the  middle;  as,  to  trail  arms.— 3.  To  tread 
down,  as  grass  by  walking  through ;  to  lay 


flat;  as,  to  trail  grass.— 4.  To  hunt  or  follow 
up  by  the  track.— 5.  To  quiz;  to  draw  out- 
to  play  upon,  or  take  the  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of.  [Provincial  English.  J  See 
TRAIL,  n.  7. 

I  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  is  vernacularly 
termed)  trailing  Mrs.  Dent;  that  is,  playing  on  her 
ignorance:  her  trail  might  be  clever.  t,ut  it  was 
decidedly  not  good-natured.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Trail  (tral),  v.i.  1.  To  be  trailed  or  drag-e.1  • 
to  sweep  over  a  surface  by  being  pulled. 
'  The  trailing  garments  of  the  night '  Lowt- 
/e«ow.  —  2.  To  grow  to  great  length,  espe- 
cially when  slender  and  creeping  upon  the 
ground,  as  a  plant;  to  grow  with  long  shoots 
or  stems  so  as  to  need  support.— Trailin'i 
arbutus.  See  AKBITUS. 
Trail  (tral),  n.  1.  Track  followed  by  the 
hunter;  mark  or  scent  left  on  the  ground 
by  anything  pursued. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  !    Shak. 

'  They  hunt  old  frails,'  said  Cyril,  'very  well.' 

2.  Anything  drawn  to  length;  as,  the  trail 
of  a  meteor;  a  trail  of  smoke.  'When 
lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  trails  along.' 
Bom.—S.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long 
undulations;  a  train.  '  And  drew  behind  a 
radiant  trail  of  hair.'  Pope.—t.  An  Indian 
footpath  or  road ;  a  road  made  simply  by 
Indians  travelling.  [United  States.]— 5  t  A 
vehicle  dragged  along;  a  sled  or  sledge.— 
6.  In  ordnance,  the  end  of  the  stock  of  a 
gun-carriage,  which  rests  upon  the  ground 
when  a  gun  is  unlimbered,  or  in  position 
for  firing.  —  7.  The  act  of  playing  upon,  or 
taking  advantage  of,  a  person's  ignorance. 
See  TRAIL,  v.t.  5. —8.  In  arch,  a  running 
enrichment  of  leaves,  flowers,  tendrils,  &c., 
in  the  hollow  mouldings  of  Gothic  arclii- 
tecture. 

Trail-board  (tral-bord),  n.    Naut.  a  term 
for  a  carved  or  ornamented  board  on  each 


a.  Trail-board. 

side  of  the  stem  of  a  vessel  and  stretclun*- 
from  it  forward  to  the  figure-head 
Trallt  .(tral),  n.     [Fr.  treille,  a  trellis.]    A 
sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running  or  climb- 
ing plants. 

Trail  (tral),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  entrails  ]  In 
cookery,  intestines  of  certain  birds,  as  the 
snipe,  and  fishes,  as  the  red  mullet,  which 
are  sent  to  the  table  instead  of  being  ex- 
tracted or  drawn.  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  entrails  of  sheep. 
Trailer  (tral'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
trails;  specifically,  a  plant  which  cannot 
grow  upward  without  support;  a  trailing 
plant  or  trailing  branch.  '  Swings  the  trailer 
from  the  crag. '  Tennyson.  '  Lowest  trailer 
of  a  weeping  elm.'  J.  7i.  Lowell. 
Trailing-spring  (tral'ing-spring),  n.  A 
spring  fixed  in  the  axle-box  of  the  trailing- 
wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine,  and  so  placed 
as  to  assist  in  deadening  any  shock  which 
may  occur.  Weale. 

Trailing -wheel  ( tral'ing-whel ),  n.  The 
hind  wheel  of  a  carriage,  especially  the 
wheel  behind  the  driving-wheel  of  a  loco- 
motive engine 

Trail-net  (tral'net),  n.  A  net  drawn  or 
trailed  behind  a  boat,  or  by  two  persons  on 
opposite  banks  in  sweeping  a  stream;  a 
drag-net. 

Trail!  (trjn),t).(.  [Fr.  trainer,  O.Fr.  trainer, 
trahiner,  to  draw;  It.  trainare,  L.L.  trahi- 
nare,  a  derivative  from  L.  trahere,  to  draw 
(whence  tract,  abstract,  etc.);  akin  trail. 
The  transition  of  meanings  from  draw  or 
drag  to  educate,  &c.,  is  similar  to  that  in 
educate,  lit.  to  draw  or  lead  out.]  1.  To 
draw  along;  to  trail. 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge ;  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery  impaled 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep 
Milton. 
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2.  To  draw  by  artilk-e,  stratagem,  persua- 
sion, promise,  ur  the  like;  to  entice;  to  al- 
lure.   'We  did  train  him  on.'    Shak, 

If  but  a  dozen  French 

Were  there  ill  anus,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side.    Sitai: 
O  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 
Silak. 

3.  To  bring  up;  to  educate ;  to  rear  and  in- 
struct: often  followed  by  up. 

Train  uf>  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
>vhen  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

Prov.  xxii.  6. 
You  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant.        Skat. 

Train 
To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will.     Tennyson. 

4.  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise;  to 
drill;  to  exercise;  to  discipline;  as,  to  train 
the  militia  to  the  manual  exercise;  to  train 
soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms  and  to  military 

tarties. 

And   when    Abram   heard    that   his  brother  was 
taken  captive  he  armed  his  tmituttscmntf. 

Gen.  xiv.  14. 

5.  To  break,  tame,  and  reduce  to  docility; 
to  render  docile  and  able  to  perform  certain 
actions;  as,  to  train  dogs  or  monkeys. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  train. 
Dryden. 

6.  To  render  capable  of  undergoing  some 
unusual  feat  of  exertion,  by  proper  regimen 
and  exercise;  to  increase  the  powers  of  en- 
durance of,  especially  as  a  preparative  to 
some  contest ;  as,  to  train  horses  for  the 
Derby:  the  university  crews  are  well  trained. 
1.  In  gardening,  to  lead  or  direct  and  form 
to  a  wall  or  espalier ;  to  form  to  a  proper 
shape  by  growth  and  lopping  or  pruning; 
as,  to  train  young  trees. 

Tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rose-bush  that 

I  set 
About  the  parlour  window.  Tennyson. 

8.  In  mining,  to  trace,  as  a  lode  or  vein  to 
its  head.—  To  train  a  gun,  to  point  it  at 
some  object  either  forward  or  abaft  the 
beam,  that  is,  not  directly  transverse  to  a 
vessel's  side. 

Train  (tran),  n.  I.  That  which  is  drawn 
along  or  after;  that  which  is  the  hinder  part 
or  rear;  a  trail;  as,  (a)  that  part  of  a  gown, 
robe,  or  the  like,  which  trails  behind  the 
wearer.  'To  bear  my  lady's  train. '  Shalt. 
(6)  The  tail  of  a  comet,  meteor,  &c.  '  Stars 
with  trains  of  fire.'  Shak.  (c)  The  tail  of  a 
bird. 

The  (rain  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
like  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  Ray. 

(d)  The  after  part  of  a  gun-carriage;  the 
trail. —2.  t  That  which  draws  along;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  something  used  to  allure  and  en- 
tice; an  artifice;  a  stratagem;  a  device.  'To 
save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train.' 
Fa  irfax. 

Devilish  Macbeth 

By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power.  Shafc. 

(b)  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a 
hawk.  HttlliineU.  (c)  A  trap  for  an  animal. 
llulliwell. — 3.  A  consecution  or  succession 
of  connected  things;  that  which  is  drawn 
out  in  succession;  a  series. 

Other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  or- 
der. Locke. 

To  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof 
That  gods  there  are  and  deathless.     Tennyson. 

4.  State  of  procedure;  regular  method;  pro- 
cess; course;  as,  affairs  are  now  in  a  train 
for  settlement. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train  .  .  .  our  duty 
would  take  root  in  our  nature.  Swift. 

5.  A  number  or  body  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants; a  retinue.    '  The  king's  daughter  with 
a  lovely  train.'    Addison. 

Sir,  I  invite  your  highness  and  your  train 

To  my  poor  cell.  Sha&. 

6.  A  company  in  order;  a  procession.  '  Fair- 
est of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night.'   Mil- 
ton.   'Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melan- 
choly train.'    Goldsmith.— 7.  A  continuous 
or  connected  line  of  carriages  on  a  railway, 
together  with  the  engine. 

I  waited  for  the  train  at  Coventry.     Tennyson. 

8.  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead 
fire  to  a  charge  or  mine. 

Shall  he  that  gives  fire  to  the  train  pretend 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  playing 
of  the  mine!  Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

9.  In  mach.  a  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and 
pinions  in  series,  through  which  motion  is 
transmitted  in  regular  consecution;  as,  the 
train  of  a  watch,  that  is,  the  wheels  inter- 
vening between  the  barrel  and  the  escape- 
ment; the  going  train  of  a  clock,  that  by 
which  the  hands  are  turned;  the  striking 


train,  that  by  which  the  striking  part  is 
actuated. — 10.  In  int'tal  icvrkiuy,  two  or 
more  pairs  of  connected  rolls  in  a  rolling- 
mill,  and  worked  as  one  system.  — 11.  [Fr. 
/nuiii/iii.]  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used 
in  Canada  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, wood,  &c.  HarW'tt. — Train  of 
artillery,  a  certain  number  of  field  or  siege 
pieces,  with  attendants,  carriages,  &c.,  or- 
ganized and  equipped  for  a  given  duty. 

Train  (tran),  v. i.  To  undergo  training;  spe- 
cillcally,  (a)  to  be  under  training,  as  a  re- 
cruit for  the  army;  to  be  drilled  for  mili- 
tary service,  (b)  To  prepare  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  feat  requiring  certain 
physical  qualities. 

Trainable  (tran'a-bl),  n.  Capable  of  being 
trained  or  educated.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Train-band  (tran'baud),  n.  A  band  or  com- 
pany of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
ljuth  militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by 
James  I.  and  dissolved  by  Charles  II.  The 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  London 
militia,  from  which  the  3d  regiment  of  the 
line  originated. 

He  felt  that,  without  some  better  protection  than 
that  of  the  train-bands  and  beef-eaters,  his  palace 
and  person  would  hardly  be  secure.  Mm'iinlay. 

Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town.  Coivper. 

Train-bearer  ( tran'bar-er),  n.  One  who 
holds  up  a  train;  a  supporter  of  the  long 
state  robes  of  a  lady  or  public  officer. 

Trained  (trand),  pp.  and  a.  1.  Having  a  train. 

He  swooping  went 
In  his  trai'n'dgovn  about  the  stage.    B.  Jonsen. 

2.  Formed  by  training;  exercised;  educated; 
instructed;  as,  a  trained  eye  or  judgment. 

Trainelt  (tran'el),  n.  [O.Fr.]  A  trail-net; 
a  drag-net.  Holland. 

Trainer  (tran'er),  n.  1.  One  who  trains  up; 
an  instructor.— 2.  One  who  trains  or  pre- 
pares men,  horses,  &c. ,  for  the  performance 
of  feats  requiring  certain  physical  qualities, 
as  an  oarsman  for  a  boat-race,  a  pugilist  for 
a  prize-fight,  or  a  horse  for  racing.— 3.  A 
wire  or  wooden  frame  for  fastening  flowers 
or  shrubs  to.— 4.  A  militia-man  when  called 
out  for  training  or  exercise.  [United  States.] 

Training  (tran'ing),  p.  and  a.  Educating; 
teaching  and  forming  by  practice.—  Tra in- 
ing  college.  Same  as  Normal  School.  See 

NOKMAL. 

Training  (tran'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  educating;  education. 

I  fully  believe  our  intellectual  training  to  be  ex- 
cellent. Cambridge  Sketches. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing  the  powers 
of  endurance,  or  of  rendering  the  system 
capable  of  undergoing  some  unusual  feat  of 
exertion;  also,  the  state  of  being  in  such  a 
condition;  as,  I  am  in  capital  training  for 
a  pedestrian  tour.  'A  professed  pugilist; 
always  in  training.'  Dickens.— 3.  In  garden- 
ing, the  operation  or  art  of  forming  young 
trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing  them 
to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  for  that  end.— 
4.  The  drilling  or  disciplining  of  troops;  as, 
the  militia  had  just  finished  the  annual 
training. 

Training-day  (tran'ing-da).  ?i.  The  day  on 
which  the  militia  are  called  out  to  be  re- 
viewed. [United  States.] 

Training-level  (tran'ing-ley-el),  n.  A  gra- 
vitating instrument  for  facilitating  the  ac- 
curate elevation  and  depression  of  cannon. 
Admiral  Smyth. 

Training  -  pendulum  ( tran  'ing-  pen  -  du- 
lum),  n.  A  pendulum  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
curate elevation  and  depression  of  guns  by 
means  of  coloured  spirits  or  quicksilver  con- 
fined in  a  tube.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Training-ship  (tran'ing-ship),  n.  A  ship 
equipped  with  instructors,  officers,  &c.,  to 
train  lads  for  the  sea. 

Training-wall  (tran'ing-wal),  n.  A  wall 
built  up  to  determine  the  flow  of  water  in  a 
river  or  harbour. 

Train-mile  (tran'mil),  n.  In  railways,  a 
unit  of  work  in  railway  accounts,  one  of  the 
total  number  of  miles  run  by  all  the  trains 
of  a  system. 

Train-oil  (tran'oil),  n.  [D.  and  L.G.  traan, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  tran,  G.  thran,  train-oil; 
comp.  D.  traan,  G.  thriine,  a  tear,  a  drop.] 
The  oil  procured  from  the  blubber  or  fat  of 
whales. 

Train-road  (tran'rod),  n.  A  slight  railway 
for  small  wagons  in  a  mine. 

Train-tackle(tran'tak-l),ii.  A  tackle  hooked 
to  the  train  of  a  gun  to  hold  it  to  its  place 
during  action. 


Trainyt  (traii'i),  a.    Belonging  to  train-oil. 

•  Where  the    huge  hogsheads  sweat  with 

train;/  oil.'     Gay. 
Traipse  (traps),  c.i.    To  walk  sluttishly  or 

carelessly.    See  TRAPESING. 

Two  slipshod  Muses  traifse  along 

In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song, 

With  tresses  st.'irini;  from  poetic  dreams. 

And  never  wasll'd  but  in  Castalia's  streams.  Popt, 

[The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  Richard- 
son, who  refers  it  to  Dunciad,  book  iii., 
without  specifying  what  edition.  The  pas- 
sage is  different  in  the  ordinary  editions.  ] 

Trais.t  n.pl.  [Fr.  train.  See  TRACE,  TRAIT.) 
The  traces  by  which  horses  draw.  Chaucer. 

Traised.t  Trashed,tj>/>  lO.Fr.  trair,  trm.-. 
mint,  to  betray.]  Betrayed.  Chaucer. 

Trait  (trat  or  tra),  n.  [Fr. ,  a  trait,  a  stroke, 
also  the  trace  of  a  vehicle,  from  L.  tracing 
a  drawing,  a  course,  &c.,  from  traho,  trac- 
tum.  to  draw.  See  TRACT,  TRACE.]  1.  A 
stroke;  a  touch.  '  From  talk  of  war  to  traits 
of  pleasantry.'  Tennyson. 

By  this  single  trait.  Homer  makes  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

W.  Broome. 

2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature;  a 
peculiarity;  as,  a  trait  of  character. 

Traiteur  (tra'ter),  11.  [Fr.]  The  keeper  of 
an  eating-house;  a  restaurateur. 

Traitor  (tra'ter),  n.  [O.Fr.  traitor,  traiteur, 
traitre;  Mod.  Fr.  traitre,  Sp.  traidor,  It. 
traditore;  from  L.  traditor,  from  trado,  to 
deliver  up  (whence  tradition,  treason)— 
trans,  over,  and  do,  datum,  to  give.]  1.  One 
who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays  his 
country ;  one  guilty  of  treason ;  one  who, 
in  breach  of  trust,  delivers  his  country  to  its 
enemy,  or  any  fort  or  place  intrusted  to  his 
defence,  or  who  surrenders  an  army  or  body 
of  troops  to  the  enemy,  unless  when  van- 
quished ;  or  one  who  takes  arms  and  levies 
war  against  his  country ;  or  one  who  aids 
an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country.  See 
TREASON. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whether 
a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  says  I  am  one 
hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  sell  my  country. 
Swift. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust;  one  guilty  of 
perfidy  or  treachery. 

If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to  him. 
Bacon. 

Traitor  (tra'ter),  a.  Traitorous.  '  His  trai- 
tor eye.'  Shak. 

Traitort  (tra'ter),  v.t.  To  act  the  traitor 
towards;  to  betray.  '  But  time,  it  traitors 
me.'  Lithgow. 

Traitoresst  (tra'ter-es),  n.  She  who  betrays 
her  trust;  a  traitress.  Chaucer. 

Traitor-hearted  (tra'ter-hai-'ted),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  heart  of  a  traitor;  false-hearted. 
Tennyson. 

Traitorie.t  n.    Treachery.    Chaucer. 

Traitorism  (tra'ter-izm),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  traitorous;  treachery. 

The  loyal  clergy  .  .  .  are  charged  with  traitoristn 
of  their  principles.  Roger  North. 

Traitorlyt  (tra'ter-Ii),  a.    Treacherous. 

These  traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be 
smiled  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital.  Shak. 

Traitorous  (tra'ter-us),  a.  1.  Acting  the 
traitor;  guilty  of  treason;  treacherous;  per- 
fidious; faithless;  as,  a  traitorous  officer. 

More  of  his  majesty's  friends  have  lost  their  lives 
in  this  rebellion  than  of  his  traitorous  subjects. 

Addison. 

2.  Consisting  in  treason;  partaking  of  trea- 
son; implying  breach  of  allegiance;  as,  a 
traitorous  scheme  or  conspiracy. 

Pontinius  knows  not  you 

While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 
B.  Jonson. 

Traitorously  (tra'ter-ns-li),  adv.  In  a  trai- 
torous manner;  in  violation  of  allegiance 
and  trust;  treacherously;  perfidiously. 

They  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws.  Clarendon. 

Traltorousness  (tra'ter-us-nes),  i>.  The 
quality  of  being  traitorous  or  treacherous; 
treachery. 

Traitress  (tra'tres),  n.  A  female  who  be- 
trays her  country  or  her  trust. 

I  am  not  going  to  play  traitress  to  my  system  even 
for  the  Duke  of  St.  James.  Disraeli. 

Traject  (traj-ekf),  v.t.  [L.  trajicio,  trajectum 
— trans,  across,  over,  and  jacio.  to  throw.  ] 
To  throw  or  cast  through.  'If  the  sun's 
light  be  trajected  through  three  or  more 
cross  prisms  successively. '  Newton. 

Traject  (traj'ekt),  n.  [O.Fr.  traject,  from 
L.  trajectus,  a  passage  across.  See  the  verb.] 
1  t  A  ferry;  a  passage  or  place  for  passing 
water  with  boats.— 2.  A  trajectory.  'The 
traject  of  comets.'  Is.  Taylor.  [Rare.]— 


ch,  chuin;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sins;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wftig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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3.  The  act  of  throwing  across  or  transport- 
ing; transportation;  transmission;  transfer- 
ence. [Rare.] 

At  the  best,  however,  this  trajfct  {that  of  printing 
from  Asia)  was  but  that  of  llie  germ  of  life,  which 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  a  famous  discourse,  suggested 
had  been  carried  to  this  earth  from  some  other 
sphere  by  meteoric  agency.  stthen,xum. 

Trajection  (tra-jek'shon\  n.  l.  The  act  of 
trajecting;  a  casting  or  darting  through  or 
across,—  2.  Transposition. 

Nor  is  the  post-position  of  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  against  the  use  of  the  tongue;  nor  the/rn- 
jection  here  so  great,  but  the  I-atin  will  admit  the 
same  order  of  the  words.  "Joseph  Mede. 

Trajectory  (tra'jek-to-ri),  n.  1.  In  dyn.  the 
path  described  by  a  body,  such  as  a  planet, 
comet,  projectile,  &c. ,  under  the  action  of 
given  forces. — 2,  In  geom.  a  curve  or  surface 
which  cuts  all  the  curves  or  surfaces  of  a 
given  system  at  a  constant  angle. 

Trajet.t  n.  [See  TRAJECT.]  Passage  over 
or  across.  Chaucer. 

Trajetour.t  n.    Same  as  Tragctour.    Gower. 

Trajetry,t  «.  The  art  or  practices  of  a  tra- 
jetor;  jugglery.  Chaucer. 

Tralation(tra-la'shon),7i.  [L.  tralatio,trans- 
latio,  from  translatits  —  trans,  across,  and 
latus,  used  as  participle  of  fero,  to  carry.] 
A  change  in  the  use  of  a  word,  or  the  use  of 
a  word  in  a  less  proper  but  more  significant 
sense.  Bp.  Hall. 

Tralatition  (tral-a-ti'shon),  n.  A  change,  as 
in  the  use  of  words;  a  metaphor. 

Tralatitious  (tral-a-tish'us),  a.  [L.  tralati- 
tilts,  translatitius.  See  TRALATION.]  Meta- 
phorical; not  literal.  Stackhouse. 

TralatitiOUSly(tral-a-tish'us-li),  adv.  Meta- 
phorically; not  in  a  literal  sense.  Holder 

Tralineatet  (tra*lm'e-at),  v.  t.  [L.  trans,  and 
lineatlme.]  To  deviate  from  any  direction. 

If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind? 

Dryden, 

Tralucet  (tra-lusO,  v.i.  [See  TRANSLUCENT.] 
To  shine  through.  '  The  tralucing  fiery  ele- 
ment.' Sylvester. 

Tralucencyt  (tra-lu 'sen-si),  n.  Same  as 
Translucency. 

Tralucentt  (tra-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  tralucens, 
translucens.  See  TRANSLUCENT.  ]  Trans- 
parent; translucent. 

Tram  (tram),  n.  [Probably  bar  or  beam  is 
the  original  signification ;  Sw.  trom,  trum, 
G.  tram,  a  beam.  Meaning  3  like  4  would 
arise  from  such  carriages  running  on  tram- 
ways and  would  be  short  for  tram-carriage 
See  TRAMWAY.]  1.  One  of  the  rails  or  tracks 
of  a  tramway.  'Laying  his  trams  in  a  poi- 
son'd  gloom,'  Tennyson.  See  TRAMWAY.— 

2.  The  shaft  of  a  cart.  DeQuincey.  [Scotch.] 

3.  A  sort  of  four-wheeled  carriage  or  wagon 
used  in  coal-mines,  especially  in  the  north 
of  England,  for  conveying  the  coals  from 
the  pit  to  the  place  of  shipment. — 4.  A  tram- 
way car. 

Tram  (tram),  n.  [It.  trama,  from  L.  trama, 
weft.]  A  kind  of  doubled  silk  thread,  in 
which  two  or  more  strands  are  twisted  to- 
gether, used  for  the  weft  or  cross-threads  of 
gros-de-Naples  velvets,  flowered  silks,  and 
the  best  varieties  of  silk  goods. 

Trama  (tra'ma),  n.  [L.,  weft]  In  bot.  the 
substance  intermediate  between  the  hy- 
menium  in  the  gills  of  agarics  or  pores  of 
Polyporus. 

Tramble  (tram'bl),  v.t.  In  mining,  to  wash, 
as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel  in  a  frame  fitted 
for  the  purpose. 

Trammel  (tram'mel),  n.  [Fr.  tramail,  tre- 
mail,  a  net  of  three  layers;  It.  tramaglio, 
from  L.L.  tramaculum,  tremaculum,  a  kind 
of  fishing-net,  from  L.  tree,  three,  and  ma- 
cula, a  mesh.  Wedgwood  derives  it  from 
trans  maculam,  through  the  mesh,  because 
the  Spanish  form  is  trasmallo,  but  the  latter 
may  have  arisen  through  erroneous  ety- 
mology.] 1.  A  kind  of  long  net  for  catching 
birds  and  fishes.  See  TRAMMEL-NET. 


et  differs  not  much  from  the  shape  of 
Rich.  Care 


The  tra 

the  bunt.  .  . 

Nay,  Cupid,  pitch  thy  trammel  where  thou  please, 
Thou  canst  not  fail  to  take  such  fish  as  these. 

QuarUs. 

2.f  A  net  for  binding  up  or  confining  the 
hair. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  tramels,  that  no  looser  heares 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  daintie  eares, 
Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  shackles  used  for  regulating 
the  motions  of  a  horse,  and  making  him 
amble.—  4.  Whatever  hinders  activity,  free- 
dom, or  progress;  an  impediment.  'The 
trammels  of  any  sordid  contract.'  Jeffrey.— 
5.  An  iron  hook,  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 


used  for  hanging  kettles  and  other  vessels 
over  the  fire. — 1>.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
ovals,  used  by  joiners  and  other  artificers. 
One  part  consists  of  a  cross  with  two  grooves 


at  right  angles;  the  other  is  a  beam-compass 
carrying  two  pins  which  slide  in  those 
grooves,  and  also  the  describing  pencil;  an 
ellipsograph.— 7.  A  beam-compass. 
Trammel  (tram'mel),  v.t.  pret.  dc  pp.  tram- 
melled; ppr.  trammelling.  1.  To  catch;  to 
intercept.  Shak,  —  2.  To  confine;  to  ham- 
per; to  shackle. 

He  was  constantly  trammelled  by  orders  from 
home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority  in 
council.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  train  slavishly;  to  inure  to  conformity 
or  obedience.    'Hackneyed  and  trammelled 
in  the  ways  of  a  court.'    Pope. 
Trammeler,  Trammeller  (tram'mel-er),  n. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  trammels  or  re- 
strains.— 2.  One  who  uses  a  trammel-net. 

The  net  is  love's  right  worthily  supported, 
Bacchus  one  end,  the  other  Ceres  guideth, 

Like  trammellers  this  god  and  goddess  sported 
To  take  each  foule  that  in  their  walkes  abideth. 
'An  Old-fashioned  Love*  1594. 

Trammelled(tram'meld),/).anda.l. Caught; 
confined;  shackled. — 2.  In  the  manege,  hav- 
ing blazes  or  white  marks  on  the  fore  and 
hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if  marked  by  tram- 
mels: said  of  a  horse. 

Trammel-net  (tram'mel-net),  n.  (a)  A  kind 
of  net  for  sea-fishery,  anchored  and  buoyed, 
the  back-rope  being  supported  by  cork 
floats,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close  to  the 
bottom  by  weights.  Called  also  Tumbling- 
net.  (6)  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  be- 
tween two  tighter  nets  of  large  meshes. 

Tramontana  (tra-mon-ta'na),  n.  [It.  See 
TRAMONTANE,  a.]  A  common  name  given 
to  the  north  wind  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  peculiar  cold 
and  blighting  wind,  very  hurtful  in  the 
Archipelago. 

Tramontane  (tra-mon'tan),  a.  [It.  tramon- 
tane, from  L.  transniontanus— trans, beyond, 
and  mans, mountain.  ]  Lying  or  being  beyond 
the  mountains,  that  is,  the  Alps:  originally 
applied  by  the  Italians ;  hence,  foreign ; 
barbarous :  then  applied  to  the  Italians  as 
being  beyond  the  mountains  from  Germany, 
France,  <fcc.  See  ULTRAMONTANE. 

Tramontane  (tra-mon'tan),  n.  1.  One  living 
beyond  the  mountains ;  a  stranger;  a  bar- 
barian. See  the  adjective. 

Hush  I  I  hear  Captain  Cape's  voice.    The  hideous 
tramontane.  A.  Murphy. 

2.  In  Italy,  &c.,  the  north  wind.    See  TRA- 
MONTANA, 

Tramp  (tramp),  v.t.  [L.G.  trampen,  Dan. 
trampe,  Sw.  trampa,  to  tramp,  nasalized 
form  corresponding  to  D.  and  G.  trappen,  to 
tread;  from  a  root  trap,  or  in  weaker  form 
trip,  the  latter  form  being  seen  nasalized  in 
Goth,  anatrimpan,  to  advance.  Trip  is 
therefore  closely  allied.]  1.  To  tread  under 
foot;  to  trample.  Stapleton  (1665).  [Now 
provincial  English  and  Scotch.]  —  2.  To 
cleanse  or  scour,  as  clothes,  by  treading  on 
them  in  water.  [Scotch.]— 3.  To  travel  over 
on  foot;  as,  to  tramp  a  country. 

Tramp  (tramp),  v.i.  To  travel;  to  wander 
or  stroll;  to  travel  on  foot.  [Colloq.] 

Tramp  (tramp),  n.  [See  v.  (.]  1.  The  sound 
made  by  the  feet  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground  in  walking  or  marching;  as,  we 
heard  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
march.  'Then  came  the  tramp  of  horse.' 
Sir  W.Scott.—  2.  An  excursion  onfoot;  a  walk; 
a  journey;  as,  a  long  tramp.— 3.  A'tramper; 
a  beggar;  a  vagrant;  a  stroller;  a  workman 
who  wanders  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  employment 

The  very  tramp  who  wanders  houseless  on  the 
moor-side  is  his  brother.  Kingsley. 

4.  An  instrument  for  trimming  hedges. — 

5.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers,  &c., 
below  the  centre  of  the  foot,  to  save  the 
shoe  in  pressing  the  spade  into  the  earth. 

Tramper  (tramp'er),  n.  One  who  tramps; 
a  stroller;  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

D'ye  think  his  honour  has  naething  else  to  do  than 


to  speak  wi'  ilka  idle  tramfer  that  comes  about  the 
town.  it>  //'.  Scott. 

Tram-plate  (tram'plat),  n.  A  flat  iron  plate 
laid  as  a  rail.  Sfnmmds. 

Trample  (tram'pl).r.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  trampled; 
ppr.  trampling.  [A  freq.  from  tramp;  D. 
frainpelen,  G.  trampcln,  to  trample.  See 
TRAMP.  J  1.  Tn  tread  under  foot;  especially, 
to  tread  upon  with  pride,  contempt, triumph, 
or  scorn. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
tramfie  them  under  their  feet.  Mat.  vii.  6. 

2.  To  tread  down;  to  prostrate  by  treading; 
to  crush  with  the  feet;  as,  to  trample  grass. 
'  Squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling  the 
flowers  with  clamour.'  Tennyson.— 3.  To 
treat  with  pride,  contempt,  and  insult. 
Trample  (trani'pl),  v.i.  1.  To  tread  in  con- 
tempt. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater 
of  his  own.  Dr.  H.  More. 

I  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you.      Tennyson. 

2.  To  tread  with  force  and  rapidity;  to  stamp. 

I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound, 

And  trampling  feet  that  slutke  the  solid  ground. 
Drydfii. 

Trample  (tram'pl),  n.  The  act  of  treading 
under  foot  with  contempt. 

Under  the  despiteful  control,  the  trample  and  spurn 

of  all  the  other  damned. 

Trampler  (tram'pl-er),  n.  One  that  tram- 
ples; one  that  treads  down. 

Trampous,  Trampoose  (tram'pns,  tram'- 
pos),  v.i.  To  tramp;  to  walk;  to  lounge  or 
wander  about.  [American  vulgarism.] 

Tramp-pick  (tramp'pik),  n.  A  kind  of  lever 
of  iron  about  4  feet  long,  and  1  inch  in 
breadth  and  thickness,  tapering  away  at  the 
lower  end  and  having  a  small  degree  of  cur- 
vature there,  somewhat  like  the  prong  of  a 
dung-fork,  used  for  turning  up  very  hard 
soils.  It  is  fitted  with  a  footstep,  about  18 
inches  from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the 
workman  presses  with  his  foot,  when  he  is 
pushing  into  the  ground. 

Tram-road  (tram'rod),  n.  [Probably  from 
being  made  of  trams  or  bars  of  wood.  (See 
TRAM.)  Some,  however,  say  the  first  syllable 
is  a  contraction  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Outram 
of  Newcastle,  a  gentleman  much  connected 
with  collieries.  But  this  seems  a  mere  guess.  ] 
A  road  in  which  the  track  for  the  wheels  is 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  laid  in  line,  flat 
stones,  or  plates  of  iron,  while  the  horse 
track  between  is  left  sufficiently  rough  for 
the  feet  of  the  horses ;  a  tramway.  See 
TRAMWAY. 

Tramway  (tram'wa),  n.  [See  TRAM-ROAD.] 
1.  A  tram-road ;  a  wooden  or  iron  way  adapted 
to  trains  or  coal  wagons. — 2.  A  railway  laid 
along  a  road  or  the  streets  of  a  town  or  city, 
on  which  cars  for  passengers  or  for  goods 
are  drawn  by  horses,  or  by  some  mechanical 
power.— Tramway  car,  a  passenger  carriage 
on  a  street  tramway. 

Tranationt  (tra-na'shon),  n.  [From  L.  trano, 
tranatum,  to  swim  across  —trans,  across, 
and  7ip,  to  swim.]  The  act  of  passing  over 
by  swimming;  transnatation. 

Trance  (trans),  n.  [Fr.  transe,  great  appre- 
hension of  approaching  evil;  Sp.  and  Pg. 
trance,  the  hour  of  death;  It.  transito,  pass- 
age, death;  from  L.  transitus,  passage  — 
trans,  across,  beyond,  and  eo,  itum,  to  go, 
so  that  (ranee and  transit  are  doublets.]  l.A 
journeying  or  journey  over  a  country;  espe- 
cially, a  tedious  journey.  [Old  and  provincial 
English.  ]— 2.  A  passage,  especially  a  passage 
inside  a  house.  [Scotch.]— 3.  An  ecstasy;  a 
state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  body  into  another  state  of  being, 
or  to  be  rapt  into  visions;  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility to  the  things  of  this  world.  'Like 
some  bold  seer  in  a  trance.'  Tennyson. 

My  soul  was  ravished  quite  as  in  a  trance.    Spenser. 
While  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and 
saw  heaven  opened.  Acts  x.  10,  n. 

4.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  confusion;  bewil- 
derment; surprise. 

Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

SAot, 

"Even  now.  while  Saturn,  roused  from  icy  trance 
Went  step  for  step  with  Thea  through  the  woodt 

Keats. 

5.  In  med.  same  as  Catalepsy. 

Trance  (trans), v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tranced;  ppr. 
trancing.  1.  To  entrance;  to  place  in  or  as 
in  a  trance ;  to  withdraw  consciousness  or 
sensibility  from.  'There  I  left  him  tranced.' 
Shak.  —  Z.  To  affect  with  or  as  with  a  charm; 
to  hold  or  bind  by  or  as  bya  spell;  to  shroud 
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or  overspread,  as  with  a  spell;  to  charm;  to 
enchant.  ' Atranced  summer  night.'  Keats. 

After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky. 

She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by.     Tuntytan, 

Trancet  (trans),  ti.i.     To  tramp;  to  travel. 

Trailer  the  world  over,  you  shall  never  j.urse  so 
much  gold  as  when  you  were  in  Elgtan^       ^  ^ 

Trancedly  (trans'ed-li),  atlc.  In  an  abaoibed 
or  trance-like  manner;  like  one  in  a  trance. 

Then  stole  I  up  and  />w>/.r.//v 

Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone.      Tennyson. 

Tranect  (tran'ekt),  n.  A  word  which  occurs 
once  in  Shakspere,  nml  there  seems  to.  mean 
either  a  ferry  or  a  ferry-boat.  Rowe  sub- 
stituted trajcct,  which  spelling  was  long 
followed  by  other  editors. 

Bring  them.  I  pray  thee.  with  imagined  speed 

Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.  »«•* 

Trangam,  Trangame  (tran'cam,  tran'sam), 
/,  samo  as  Tranjiam.  Wycherley;  Air  H  . 

Trangramt  (tran'gram),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
tanyriiui,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  Chinese 
puz/.le.]  An  odd.  intricate  contrivance;  a 
nick-nack;  a  trinket;  a  toy.  'These  tran- 
'ii-iunit  and  gimcracks.'  Artuthnot. 

f  rankey  (tran'ki),  "•  A  kind  of  boat  used 
in  the  1'ersian  Gulf. 

Trankum  ( tran'kum  ),  n.  An  ornament  of 
dress;  a  fal-lal ;  a  trangam.  '  Trankmaa  of 
muslin  and  lace.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tranlacet(trau'las),».«.  To  transpose.  'The 
same  letters  being  by  me  tossed  and  tran- 
laced  five  hundred  times.'  Puttenham. 

Trannel  (tran'nel),  n.    A  trenail  or  tree- 

Tranaull  (trantwil),  a.  [Fr.  tranqnille;  L. 
tranquillus,  quiet,  calm,  allied  to  fuwttu, 
quiet]  Quiet;  calm;  undisturbed;  peaceful; 
not  agitated;  as,  the  atmosphere  is  tranquil; 
the  state  Uttttngttit;  a.  tranquil  retirement. 

O,  now,  for  ever 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content  t 
Shak. 

—Calm,  Tranquil,  Placid,  Quiet.  See  under 
CALM. 

Tranquillity  ( tran-kwil'i-ti ).  n.  [L.  tran- 
quillitas.  See  TRANQUIL.]  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tranquil;  quietness;  a  calm 
state ;  freedom  from  disturbance  or  agita- 
tion ;  as,  the  tranquillity  of  public  affairs; 
the  tranquillity  of  a  retired  life ;  the  tran- 
quillity of  mind  proceeding  from  conscious 
rectitude.  '  Ne  ever  rests  he  in  tranquillity.' 
Spenser.— SYN.  Quiet, quietness,  peace, calm, 
repose,  stillness. 

Tranqullllzatlon  (tranTcwil-iz-a"shon). 
The  act  of  tranquillizing,  or  state  of  being 
tranquillized. 

Tranquillize  (tranTcwil-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
tranquillized;  ppr.  tranquillizing.  To  ren 
der  tranquil  or  quiet;  to  allay  when  agitated 
to  compose;  to  make  calm  and  peaceful;  as 
to  tranquillize  a  state  disturbed  by  factions 
or  civil  commotions;  to  tranquillize  the 
mind. 

Religion  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  sinner,  in 
stead  of  tranqttillising  his  heart.  K.  Hall. 

SYN.  To  quiet,  compose,  still,  soothe,  ap- 
pease, calm,  pacify. 

Tranquillizer  (tran'kwil-iz-er).  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  tranquillizes. 

Tranquillizingly  (trau'kwil-iz-ing-li),  ado 
So  as  to  tranquillize. 

Tranquilly  ( tran'kwil-li ),  adv.  In  a  tran 
qnil  manner;  quietly;  peacefully;  as,  to  sleer 
tnnqwttg. 

Tranqullness  (tranltwil-nes),  n.  The  stat 
or  quality  of  being  tranquil;  quietness 
peacefulness. 

Trans  (tranz).  A  Latin  preposition,  used  ii 
English  as  a  prefix,  which,  with  its  form  f  ra 
signifies  over,  across,  beyond,  as  in  trans 
alpine,  beyond  the  Alps;  through,  as  in  tram 
pierce.  It  also  denotes  complete  change 
as  to  (raiisfomi;  also,  from  one  to  another 
as  to  fraiisfer.  [Sote.  Though  trans  is  con 
monly  pronounced  with  the  s-sound  in  won: 
in  which  it  forms  the  first  element,  th 
2-sound  of  s  is  also  heard  in  those  in  whic 
fraiis  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  sonant  con 
sonant  ] 

Transact  ( trans-akt' ),  v.t.    [L.    traniigi 

transactmn  —  trans,  across,  through,  an 

ago,  to  lead,  act.  ]    To  do ;  to  perform ;  t 

manage;  to  complete;  to  carry  through:  a 

to  transact  commercial  business;  we  tran 

act  business  in  person  or  by  an  agent. 

Transact  (trans-akt'),  v.i.   To  conduct  ma 

ters;  to  treat;  to  negotiate;  to  manage. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  certainly  for 


man  to  be  rightly  informed,  upon  what  terms  and 
conditions  he  is  to  transact  witli  God,  ar.d  God  with 
inn.  in  the  great  business  of  his  salvation.  Sonlii. 

ransactlon  (trans-ak'shon).  n.  1.  The  act 
f  one  who  transacts;  the  doing  or  perfonn- 
nis  of  any  business;  management  of  any 
tf  air. —2.  That  which  is  done  or  takes  place; 
an  affair;  as,  we  are  not  to  expect  in  history 
l  minute  detail  of  every  transaction.—  3.  In 
civil  law,  an  adjustment  of  a  dispute  between 
parties  by  mutual  agreement.— 4.  pi.  The 
•eports  or  published  volumes  containing 
the  several  papers  or  abstracts  of  papers, 
speeches,  discussions,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
sciences,  arts,  (fee. .which  have  been  n;td  or 
delivered  at  the  meetings  of  certain  learned 
societies,  as  the  Royal  Society  of  London, and 
which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being 
made  public  at  the  expense  of  such  societies. 
Those  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  are 
known  as  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Transactor  (trans-akt'er),  n.  One  who 
transacts,  performs,  or  conducts  any  busi- 
ness. 

"ransalpine  ( trans-al'pin  ),  a.  [  L.  trans- 
alpinus,  from  tram,  beyond,  and  Alpinus, 
pertaining  to  the  Alps. )  Lying  or  being  be- 
yond the  Alps :  generally  used  in  regard  to 
Rome;  beyond  the  Alps  from  Rome;  as, 
Transalpine  Gaul:  opposed  to  Cwalpine. 
"ransanlmate  (trans-an'i-mat),  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  transaiiimated;  ppr.  transanimatiny. 
[Trans  and  animate,]  To  animate  by  the 
conveyance  of  a  soul  to  another  body. 
[Rare.] 

Transanlmation  ( trans-an'i-ma"shon ),  n. 
Conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another;  transmigration.  [Rare.] 

If  the  transanirnatioH  of  Pythagoras  were  true, 
that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  an- 
swering their  former  natures,  some  men  cannot  escape 
that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered. 

Sir  T.  Brmvae. 

Transatlantlc(trans-at-lan'tik),a.  [L.  f  runs, 
beyond,  and;ff(anti'c.]  1.  Lying  or  being  be- 
yond the  Atlantic ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  country  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.— 2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  as,  a  transatlantic  line  of  steamers ;  a 
transatlantic  telegraph  cable, 
["rauscalency  (trans-ka'len-si),  n.  State 
of  being  transcalent. 

transcalent  (trans-ka'lent),  a.  [L.  trans, 
through,  and  calens,  calentis,  ppr.  of  caleo, 
to  grow  warm.]  Pervious  to  heat;  permit- 
ting the  passage  of  heat. 

Transcend  (trans-send"),  v.t.  [L.  transcendo 
—trans,  and  scando,toclimb(whence  ascend, 
descend,  &c.).]  l.t  To  climb,  pass,  or  go 
across. 

The  shore  let  her  transcend,  the  promont  to  descry 
Drayton. 

2.  To  rise  above;  to  surmount. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights  be 
meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region.  Howe' 

3.  To  pass  over;  to  go  beyond. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  popes  as  shal 
transcend  their  limits  and  become  tyrannical. 

Bacon. 

4.  To  surpass;  to  outgo;  to  excel;  to  exceed 

1  How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her 
kind.'    Lryden. 

Transcend  (trans-sendO,  v.i.    l.t  To  climb 

To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent  ad 
dition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give  distinc 
accounts  of  proximity,  and  transcend  from  one  unt 
another.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2  To  be  transcendent;  to  excel. 
Transcendence,  Transcendency  (trans 

sen'dens,  trans-sen'den-si),  n.  1.  Superio 
excellence;  supereminence. — 2.t  Elevatioi 
above  truth;  exaggeration. 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of 
man  and  the  security  of  a  God;  this  would  hav 
done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcendencies  are  mor 
allowed.  Bacon. 

Transcendent  (trans-sen'dent),  a.  [L.  trans 
cendenx,  tranxcendentix,  ppr.  of  transcendo 
See  TRANSCEND.]  1.  Very  excellent;  supe 
rior  or  supreme  in  excellence;  surpassin 
others'  as,  transcendent  worth;  transcend 
ent  valour.  'Clothed  with  transcenden 
brightness.'  Milton.— 2.  In  metapli.  (a)  a 
expression  employed  by  the  schoolmen  t 
mark  a  term  or  notion  which  transcended 
that  is,  which  rose  above,  and  thus  include 
under  it,  the  categories  of  Aristotle  :  such 
for  example,  as  'being,'  of  which  the  te 
categories  are  only  subdivisions.  (See  CATI 
GORY.)  In  this  sense  the  word  is  convertibl 
with  transcendental  as  used  by  scholasti 
philosophers.  (6)  In  the  philosophy  of  Kan 
a  term  applied  to  the  elements  of  though 


notions,  ideas,  Ac.,  that  altogether  trans- 
cend experience,  which  may  seem  to  be 
;iven  in  experience,  but  which  really  are 
lot  given.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  the  pure 
•eason,  God,  an  immaterial  soul,  Ac.  In 
this  sense  the  word  dues  not  correspond 
with  traimceiulental  as  used  by  Kant  and 
lis  followers.  See  TKANSCENHKNTAL. 
ranscendent  (trans-sen'dent),  n.  1.  That 
which  surpasses  or  excels;  anything  greatly 
superior  or  superemiuent.— 2.  In  nictapli. 
a)  a  reality  above  the  categories  or  predica- 
nents.  (It)  That  which  is  altogether  beyond 
;he  bounds  of  human  cognition  and  thought. 
See  the  adjective. 

"transcendental  (trans-sen-dent'al),  a. 
1.  Supe] eminent;  surpassing  others;  trans- 
cendent. X.  Grew.—  2.  In  metaph.  (a)  same 
as  Transcendent,  2  (a).  (6)  In  the  Kantian 
philos.  a  term  used  to  designate  the  va- 
rious  forms,  categories,  or  ideas  assumed 
to  be  native  elements  of  thought,  or  those 
necessary,  intuitive,  a  priori  cognitions 
which,  though  manifested  in,  as  affording 
the  conditions  of  experience,  transcend  the 
sphere  of  that  contingent  or  adventitious 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  experience; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  idea  of  space 
and  time,  causality,  Ac. —  3.  Abstrusely 
speculative;  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary, 
everyday,  or  common  thought  and  experi- 
ence; hence,  vague;  obscure;  fantastic;  ex- 
travagant; as,  transcendental  poetry.  [A  col- 
loquial and  inaccurate  use  of  the  term.)  See 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

Reason  and  understanding,  as  words  denominative 
of  distinct  faculties,  the  adjectives  scnsnons,  trans- 
cendental, subjective  and  objective,  supernatural,  as 
an  appellation  of  the  spiritual,  or  that  immaterial 
essence  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
natural  are  all  words  revived,  not  invented,  by  the 
school  of  Coleridge.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

4.  In  math,  a  term  applied  to  any  equation, 
curve,  or  quantity  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented or  denned  by  an  algebraical  equation 
of  a  finite  number  of  terms,  with  numeral 
and  determinate  indexes.  Transcendental 
quantities  include  all  exponential,  logarith- 
mic and  trigonometrical  lines,  because 
there  is  no  finite  algebraical  formula  by 
which  these  quantities  can  be  expressed.— 
Transcendental  equation  is  an  equation  into 
which  transcendental  quantities  enter.  But 
transcendental  equations  sometimes  signify 
such  differential  equations  as  can  only  be 
integrated  by  means  of  some  curve,  logar- 
ithm, or  infinite  series.  —  Transcendental 
curve  is  sucli  as  cannot  be  defined  by  any 
algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when  it  is 
expressed  by  an  equation,  one  of  the  terms 
is  a  variable  quantity.  —  Transcendental 
anatomy,  that  branch  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  essential  nature  and  honio- 
logies  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
results  of  which  study  seem  to  differ  from 
or  lie  beyond  what  would  be  suggested  by 
the  ideas  of  the  parts  conveyed  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  Brande  A  Cox. 
Transcendenta.lt  (tran-sen-dent'al),  n.  A 
transcendentalist. 

Transcendentalism  (trans -sen -dent  al- 
izm),  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
transcendental.  Specifically  —  2.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  system  of  philo- 
sophy founded  by  Kant.  In  this  philosophy 
all  those  principles  of  knowledge  which 
are  original  and  primary,  and  which  are 
determined  a  priori,  all  purely  subjective 
forms  of  intuition  (as  space  and  time),  are 
called  transcendental.  They  involve  ne- 
cessary and  strictly  (not  comparatively) 
universal  truths,  and  so  transcend  all  truth 
derived  from  experience,  which  must  al- 
ways be  contingent  and  particular.  The 
principles  of  knowledge,  which  are  pure 
and  transcendental,  form  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge  that  is  empirical,  derived 
from  experience  or  determined  A  posteriori. 
As  Schelling  and  Hegel  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered the  absolute  identity  of  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  in  human  knowledge,  or 
of  things  and  human  conceptions  of  them, 
the  Kantian  distinction  between  transcend- 
ent and  transcendental  ideas  can  have  no 
place  in  their  philosophy.  And  hence  with 
them  transcendentalism,  claims  to  have  a 
true  knowledge  of  all  things  material  and 
immaterial,  human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  them.  And  m 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  most  generally 
used.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  that 
which  is  vague  and  illusive  in  philosophy. 
Transcendentalist  ( trans-sen-dent  al-ist ), 
n  One  who  believes  in  transcendentalism. 
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Transcendentality  ( trans '  sen  -  den  -  tal"  i 
ti),  11.  The  quality  of  being  transcendental 
[Rare.] 

Transcendentally  (trans-sen-dent'al-li) 
"'*'•.  In  a  transcendental  manner. 

Transcendently  ( trans-sen 'deuMi),  adu 
In  a  transcendent  manner;  very  excellently 
supereminently;  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  transt 
eiiXy  called  the  word  of  truth.  Son. 

Transcendentness  (trans-sen'dent-nes),  « 
The  state  or  qimlity  of  being  transcendent 
superior  or  unusual  excellence. 

Transcension  t  (trans-sen'shon),  n.  Act  o 
transcending.  Chapman. 

Transcolate  (trans'kn-lat),  v.t.  [L.  ',•«/>* 
through,  and  colo,  to  strain  ]  To  strain;  t< 
cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

The  kings  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  sponge,  unfi 
to  imbibe  and  Iranscotzlt  the  air.  Har-^ty. 

Transcolation  (trans-ko-la'shon),  n.    Act 

of  transeolating.     Stillingfleet. 
Transcorporate  t  (trans-kor'po-rat),  r.i. 

To  pass  from  one  body  to  another 
Transcribbler  (tran-skrib'ler),  n.     One 

who  transcribes  hastily  or  carelessly;  hence, 

a  mere  copier;  a  plagiary.    [In  contempt.] 

He  (Aristotle)  has  suffered  vastly  from  the  tran- 
scribblers,  as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily 
must.  (,>„,.  ' 

Transcribe  (tran- stair/),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
transcribed;  ppr.  transcribing.  [L.  tran- 
scribe—trans,  over,  and  scruio,  to  write.] 
To  write  over  again  or  in  the  same  words ; 
to  copy;  as,  to  transcribe  Uvy  or  Tacitus; 
to  transcribe  a  letter. 

He  was  the  original  of  all  those  inventions  from 
which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies.  Clarendon. 

Transcriber  (tran-skrib'er),  n.  One  who 
transcribes  or  writes  from  a  copy ;  a  copier 
or  copyist.  Addison. 

Transcript  (tran'skript),  n.  [L.  transcript- 
uni,  from  transcriptus,  pp.  of  transcribo. 
See  TRANSCRIBE.)  1.  A  writing  made  from 
and  according  to  an  original ;  a  writing  or 
composition  consisting  of  the  same  words 
with  the  original;  a  copy. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript  not 
an  original.  Scutk. 

2.  A  copy  of  any  kind;  an  imitation. 

The  Roman  learning  was  a  transcript  of  the 
Grecian.  GlanvUU. 

Transcription  (tran-skrip'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  transcribing  or  copying.  — 2.  A  copy; 
a  transcript. — 3.  In  music,  the  arrangement 
(usually  with  more  or  less  modification  or 
variation)  of  a  composition  for  some  instru- 
ment or  voice  other  than  that  for  which  it 
was  originally  composed. 

Transcriptive  (tran-skrip'tiv),  a.  Done  as 
from  a  copy;  having  the  character  of  a  tran- 
script, copy,  or  imitation.  Sir  J7.  Browne 

Transcriptively  (tran-skrip'tiv-li),  adv.  In 
a  transcriptive  manner;  as  a  copy,  '  Tran- 
scriptively subscribing  their  names.'  Sir  j*. 
Browne. 

Transcurt  (trans-ker^.  v.i.  [L  transcurro- 
trans,  and  curro,  to  run.]  To  run  or  rove 
to  and  fro. 

By  the  fixing  of  the  ;aind  upon  one  object  of  cogi- 
tation it  doth  not  spatiate  ana  transcur.  Bacon. 

Transcurrencet  (trans-kur'reus),  n.  A  rov- 
ing hither  and  thither. 

Transcursion t  ( trans-ker'shon X  n.  [See 
TRANSCUR.)  A  rambling  or  ramble ;  a  pas- 
sage beyond  certain  limits;  extraordinary 
deviation. 

I  am  to  make  often  transcursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  as  I  pass  along.  Hcnvcll. 

Transdialect  (trans-di'a-lekt),  v. «.  To  trans- 
late from  one  dialect  into  another.  [Rare.] 

The  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by  those 
who  did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  common 
dialect.  It  is  plain,  then,  they  have  been  trans- 
diaUcted.  Warburton. 

Transduction(trans-duk'shon),  n.  [From 
L.  transduce,  transductum— trans,  across, 
and  duco,  to  lead.]  The  act  of  leading  or 
carrying  over.  [Rare.  ] 

Transe  (trans),  n.  1.  Ecstasy;  trance.— 
2.  A  passage.  [Scotch.]  See  TRANCE. 

Transeartnt  ( trans -erth'),  v.t.  To  trans- 
plant. 

Fruits  of  hotter  countries  transearthed  in  colder 
climates  have  vigour  enough  in  themselves  to  be 
fructuous  according  to  their  nature.  Feltkam. 

Transelement,  Transelementate  (trans- 
el'e-ment,  trans-el'e-ment-at),  v.t.  To 
change  or  transpose  the  elements  of;  to 
transubstantiate. 

Theophylact  useth  the  same  word ;  he  that  eateth 
me,  Iiveth  by  me;  whilst  he  is  in  a  certain  manner 
mingled  with  me,  and  transelemtntated  or  changed 
into  me.  Jcr.  Taylor. 


Tran  segmentation  ( trans  -  el '  e  -  ment  -  A"- 
shon),  n.  (Prefix  trans,  and  element.]  The 
change  of  the  elementsof  one  body  into  those 
of  another,  as  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  tran- 
substantiation. 

Rain  we  allow;  but  if  they  suppose  any  other  traits- 
tlementation.  it  neither  agrees  with  Moses's  philo- 
sophy nor  Saint  Peter's.  T.  Burnet. 

Transenna  (tran-sen'na),  n.  [L.,  a  net,  a 
snare,  reticulated  „  ,  l—  ,,,„ 
work.]  InChrixli'ii,, 
antiq.  a  term  jriven 
to  a  kind  of  carve. 1 
lattice-work  orgrat- 
ings  of  marble,  sil- 
ver, itc.,used  to  shut 
in  the  shrines  of 
martyrs,  allowing 
the  sacred  coffer  to 
be  seen  but  protect- 
ing it  from  being 
handled,  or  for  sinii-  , 
lar  protective  pur- 
poses. LI  i  J..LJ 

Transept(tran'sept), 
n.  [L.  trans,  across, 
beyond, and  septum, 
an  inclosure.  ]  In 
arch,  the  transverse 
portion  of  a  church 
which  is  built  in  the 


-—  —  —  Transenna. 

form  of  a  cross;  that 
part  between  the  nave  and  choir  which  pro- 
jects externally  on  each  side  and  forms  the 
short  arms  of  the  cross  in  the  general  plan. 
See  cut  CATHEDRAL. 

Transexiont  (tran-sek'shon),  n.  [Prefix 
trans,  and  sex.]  Change  of  sex.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Transfardt  (trans-fardO,  p.  and  a.  [Equiva- 
lent to  transferred.'!  Transformed.  Spenser 
Transfeminatet  (trans-fem'in-at),  v.t.    To 
change  from  a  male  to  a  female.    Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Transfer  (trans-ferO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp  trans- 
ferred; ppr.  transferring.  [L.  transfero— 
trans,  and/ero,  to  carry,  whence  defer,  con- 
fer, &c.,fero  being  cognate  with  E.  to  bear.] 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person;  to  pass  or  hand  over;  usu- 
ally followed  by  to  (unto,  into),  sometimes 
by  on  (upon);  as,  to  transfer  a  thing  from 
one  hand  to  the  other;  to  transfer  the  laws 
of  one  country  to  another.    'The  war  being 
now  transferred  into  Munster.'    Camden. 

They  forgot  from  whence  that  ease  came  and 
transferred  the  honour  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Atttrttury. 

By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the 
sentiments  of  distant  nations,  but  transfer  to  our- 
selves the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most 
learned  men.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession  or  control 
of ;  to  convey,  as  a  right,  from  one  person 
to  another ;  to  sell ;  to  give ;  as,  the  title  to 
land  is  transferred  by  deed;  the  property  in 
a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  transferred  by 
endorsement;   stocks   are   transferred   by 
assignment,  or  entering  the  same  under  the 
name  of  the  purchaser  in  the  proper  books. 

3.  In  lithography,  to  produce  a  facsimile  of 
on  a  prepared  stone  by  means  of  prepared 
paper  and  ink ;  as,  to  transfer  a  drawing. 
See  the  noun.— SYN.  To  transport,  remove, 
shift,  convey,  sell,  alienate,  estrange, 
iransfer  (trans'fer),  n.    1.  The  removal  or 
conveyance  of  a  thing  from  one  place  or  per- 
son to  another;  transference.  — 2.  The  con- 
veyance of  right,  title,  or  property,  either 
real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another 
either  by  sale,  by  gift,  or  otherwise.    'Con- 
sider it  as  a  transfer  of  property.'  Burke.— 
Transfer,  in  Eng.  law,  corresponds  to  con- 
veyance, in  Scots  law,  but  the  particular 
forms  and  modes  included  under  the  former 
term  differ  very  materially  from  those  in- 
cluded under  the  latter.    See  CONVEYANCE 
CONVEYANCING.  —3.  That  which  is  trans- 
ferred; particularly,  (a)  in  lithography,  a 
picture  or  design  drawn  or  printed  with  a 
special  ink  on  specially  prepared  paper,  and 
then  transferred  to  the  surface  of  a  stone, 
from  which  duplicates  are  obtained  by  print- 
ing; (&)  milit.  a  soldier  transferred  from 
one  troop  or  company  to  another 

Transferability  (trans-fer'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
Quality  of  being  transferable. 

Transferable  (trans-fer'a-bl,  trans'fer-a-bl), 
a.  1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  con- 
veyed from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 
2.  Capable  of  being  legitimately  passed  or 
changed  into  the  possession  of  another  and 
conveying  to  the  new  holder  all  its  claims, 


rights,  or  privileges ;  as,  a  note,  Mil  of  ex- 
change, or  other  evidence  of  property  is 
transferable  by  endorsement :  season  and 
return  tickets  granted  by  railway  companies 
are  not  legally  transferable. 

Transfer-book(trans'fer-buk), n.  Aregister 
of  the  transfer  of  property,  stock,  or  shares 
from  one  party  to  another. 

Transfer-day  (tnuis'fer-da),  n.  One  of  cer- 
tain regular  days  at  the  Bank  of  England 
for  registering  transfers  of  bank-stock  and 
government  funds  in  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration. Sim-nwnds. 

Transferee  (trans-fere"),  n.  The  person  to 
whom  a  transfer  is  made. 

Transference  (trans'fer-ens),n.  i.  The  act 
of  transferring;  the  act  of  conveying  from 
one  place,  person,  or  thing  to  another ;  the 
passage  of  anything  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; as,  the  transference  of  electricity 
from  one  conducting  body  to  another. 

This  decline  of  the  Jews  was  owing  to  the  trans- 
,     /erencf  of  their  trade  in  money  to  other  hands 

Hallam. 

2.  In  Scots  laic,  that  step  by  which  a  depend- 
ing action  is  transferred  from  a  person  de- 
!    ceased  to  his  representatives. 

Transferography(triii]5-fer-og'ra-fi),)>.  [E. 
transfer,  and  Gr.graphti,  to  write.]  The  act 
or  art  of  copying  inscriptions  from  ancient 
tombs,  tablets,  &c.  [Rare.] 

Transfer-paper  (trans'fer-pa-per),  n.  A  pre- 
pared paper  used  in  lithography  or  copying 
presses  for  transferring  impressions 

Transferrence  (trans-fer'ens),  n.  Same  as 
Transference. 

Transferrer  (trans-fer'er),  n.  One  who 
nuJcM  a  transfer  or  conveyance 

Transferribility  ( trans-fer'i-biri-ti),  n. 
Same  as  Transferability. 

Transferable  ( trans-fert-bl ),  a.  Same  as 
Transferable. 

Transfigurate  (trans-fig-ur-at),  v.  t.  To  trans- 
figure. Byron.  [Rare.] 

Transfiguration  ( trans-fig'ur-a"shon )  n 
[See  TRANSFIGURE.  ]  1.  A  change  of  form; 
particularly,  the  supernatural  change  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
mount.  See  ilat.  xvii.— 2.  A  feast  held  by 
certain  branches  of  the  Christian  church  nn 
the  6th  of  August,  in  commemoration  of 
the  miraculous  change  above  mentioned 

Transfigure  (trans-flg'ur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
transfigured;  ppr.  transfiguring.  [Fr.  traiu- 

figurer;  L.  transfigure—  trans,  across,  over, 
and  Jigitro,  to  form,  shape,  ttomfigura,  form, 
figure.)  1. To  transform;  to  change  the  out- 
ward form  or  appearance  of. 

Jesus  taketh  Peter.  James,  and  John  his  brother. 
and  bringetli  them  up  into  an  high  mountain  apart, 
and  was  transfigured  before  them;  and  his  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun ;  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 
"Eht  Mat.  xvii.  i,  2. 

2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appear- 
ance or  character  to;  to  elevate  and  glorify- 
to  idealize. 

Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle. 

And  sits  in  my  little  one's  chair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she's  gone  to 

Transjlzurts  its  golden  hair.      J.  R.  LoTutll. 

Transflx(trans-fiksO,».(.  [t.  transfigo,  trans- 
fixum— trans,  across,  through,  and  figo,  to 
fix,  to  fasten.]  To  pierce  through,  as  with 
a  pointed  weapon ;  as,  to  transfix  one  with 
a  dart  or  spear. 

Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chace  transfixed her  heart.  Dryden. 

Transfixion  (trans-fik'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  transfixing  or  piercing  through.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  transfixed  or  pierced. 

Christ  shed  blood  in  his  scourging,  his  affixion,  his 
transfixion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Transfluent  (trans'flu-ent),  o.  [L.  trans, 
across,  through,  aiidjluens,  fiuentig,  ppr.  of 
fluo,  to  flow.]  1.  Flowing  or  running  across 
or  through;  as,  a  transfittent  stream.— 2.  In 
her.  a  term  used  of  water  represented  as 
running  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge 

Transflux  (trans'fluks),  «.  [L.  transfluxvs 
pp.  of  transfluo,  to  flow  through  —  trans, 
across,  and  fivo,  to  flow.  ]  A  flowing  through 
or  beyond.  [Rare.] 

Transforatet  (trans'fo-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
transforated;  ppr.  transf orating.  [L.  trans- 
foro,  transforatum— trans,  across,  through, 
and  faro,  to  bore.)  To  bore  through 

Transform  (trans-form'),  v.t.  [Fr.  trans- 
former ;  L.  transformo  —  trans,  across, 
through,  and  forma,  to  shape,  from  forma, 
form.]  1.  To  change  the  form  of ;  to  change 
in  shape  or  appearance;  to  metamorphose; 
as,  a  caterpillar  transformed  into  a  butter- 
fly. 

Love  may  trans/arm  me  to  an  oyster.      Stiak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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•2.   To  change  into  another  substance;  to 
transmute;   as,  the  alchemists  longht  to 
transform  lead  into  gold. — 3.  To  change  the 
nature,  character,  disposition,  or  heart  of. 
Be  ye  transformed  by  tile  renewing  of  your  mind. 
Rom.  xii.  i'. 

4.  In  math,  to  change  into  another  form,  as 
(a)  a  geometrical  figure  or  solid  without 
altering  Its  area  or  solidity;  (6)  an  algebraic 
equation  without  destroying  the  equality  of 
its  members,  or  (c)  a  fraction  without  chang- 
ing its  value. 

Transform  (trans-form'),  v.i.  To  be  changed 
in  form;  to  be  metamorphosed.     [Rare.] 

His  hair  transforms  to  down.          Addison. 

Transformable  (trans-form'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able "f  being  transformed. 

Transformation   (trana-for-ma'shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  changing  the  form 
or  external  appearance ;  the  state  of  being 
transformed;  a  change  in  form,  appearance, 
nature,  disposition,  condition,  or  the  like; 
as  (a)  change  of  form  in  insects;  metamor- 
phosis, as  from  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly. 
[Note.  By  some  zoologists  the  term  trims- 
formation  is  restarted    to  designate    the 
series  of  changes  which  every  germ  under- 
goes in  reaching  the  embryonic  condition  ; 
those  which  we  observe  in  every  creature 
still  within  the  egg;  and  those  which  the 
species  born  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state  present  in  the  course  of  their  external 
life;  while  metamorphosis,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  is  defined  as  including  the 
alterations  which  are  undergone  after  ex- 
clusion from  the  egg.  and  which  alter  exten- 
sively the  general  form  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  individual.  ]  (6)  The  change  of  one  metal 
into  another ;  transmutation  of  metals,  ac- 
cording to  the  alchemists,    (c)  In  math,  the 
operation  or  process  of  changing  in  form  or 
expression ;  as,  (1)  the  change  of  a  given  geo- 
metrical figure  into  anotherof  equal  area,  but 
of  a  different  number  of  sides,  or  of  a  given 
solid  into  another  of  equal  solidity,  but 
having  a  different  number  of  faces;  (-2)  the 
change  of  the  form  of  an  equation  without 
destroying  the  equality  of  its  members;  (3) 
the  change  of  the  form  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value.    (d)  In  pathol.  a  morbid 
change  in  a  part,  which  consists  in  the  con- 
version of  its  texture  into  one  which  is  na- 
tural to  some  other  part,  as  when  soft  parts 
are  converted  into  cartilage  or  bone,   (e)  In 
physiol.  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  blood  during  its 
passage  from  the  minute  arteries  through 
the  capillary  system  of  vessels  into  the 
radicles  of  the  venous  system.    There  are 
three  kinds  of  changes,  designated  by  the 
terms  intussusception,  apposition,  and  secre- 
tion,   (f)  In  chem.  (1)  change  from  solid  to 
liquid  or  from  liquid  to  gaseous  state,  or 
the  converse;  a  change  usually  resulting 
merely  from  change  of  temperature,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  atomic  constitution  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  as  the  change  of  water 
into  steam;  (2)  a  change  also  resulting  often 
from  simple  change  of  temperature,  but 
which  is  accompanied   by   production  of 
bodies  differing  profoundly  in  nature,  chem- 
ical and  physical,  from  the  body  started 
from,  as  the  dissociation  of  steam  into  its 
component  gases  by  the  heat  of  incandes- 
cence.— Transformationof forces, the  change 
of  one  form  of  force  into  another.  See  under 
FORCE.  —  Transformation  scene,  in  theatres, 
a  gorgeous  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
burlesque  of  a  pantomime,  in  which  the 
principal   characters  are   supposed  to  be 
transformed  into  the  chief  actors  in  the  im- 
mediately following  harlequinade. 
Transformative  (trans-for'ma-tiv),  a.  Hav- 
ing power  or  a  tendency  to  transform. 
Transfrelghtt  (trans-fraf).  A  corrupt  form 
of  Transfrete. 

Transfretationt  (trans-fre-ta'shon),  n.  The 
passing  over  a  strait  or  narrow  sea. 

She  had  a  rough  passage  in  her  transfretation  t 
Dover  Castle.  Hnvell. 

Transfretet  (trans-fret'),  i>.(.  andi.  [O.Fr. 
transf refer ;  L.  transfreto,  to  cross  a  strait 
to  pass  over  the  sea — trans,  across,  over,  anc 
/return,  a  strait.]  To  pass  over  a  strait  or 
narrow  sea.  'Being  transfreted  and  pas' 
over  the  Hircanian  sea.'  Urquhart. 
Transfuge,  Transfugltlve  (trans'fuj.tram 
fu'jit-iv),  n.  A  soldier  who  goes  over  to  the 
enemy  in  a  time  of  war;  a  deserter;  one  who 
changes  sides;  a  turn-coat;  an  apostate 
[Rare.] 

The  protection  of  deserters  and  trans/i'ges  is  the 
•,e  world. 
Ld.  Stanhope. 


invariable  rule  of  every  service  in  the 


'ransf undt (trans-fund'), v.t.  [L.tran*f"ndo. 
See  TRAXSFUSK.  ]  To  transfuse.  'Tram 
fnii'lii/a  our  thoughts  and  our  passions  into 
each  other.'  Barrow. 

Transfuse  (trans-fuz'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  trans- 
fused; ppr.  transfusing.  [Fr.  tntii*/i<,*i!i-, 
from  L.  tranffundo,  transfusion  —  trans, 
across,  over,  and  fundo,  fit*<tin,  to  p^ur 
(whence/«se,  infuse,  confound.  Arc.).]  1.  To 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  to  trans- 
fer by  pouring.  'All  the  unsound  juices 
taken  away,  and  sound  juices  immediately 
tnnifUHd.'  Arliuthnat.  -2.  Innml.  totrans- 
fer  (as  blood)  from  the  veins  or  arteries  of 
one  animal  to  those  of  another.— 3.  Tocause 
to  pass  from  one  to  another ;  to  cause  to  be 
instilled  or  imbibed;  as,  to  tranxfufe  a  spirit 
if  patriotism  from  one  to  another;  to  trans- 
fuse a  love  of  letters. 

Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  I  have  transfixed.  Milton. 

?ransfusible  (trans-fiiz'i  bl),  a.   Capable  of 
being  transfused.     Boyle. 
transfusion  (trans-fu'zhon),  n.    i.  The  act 
of  transfusing  or  of  pouring,  as  liquor,  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all  evaporate ; 
and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the  transfusion, 
there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  *  caput  mortuum.' 
Sir  y.  Denham. 

2.  In  surff.  the  transmission  of  blood  from 
the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of 
another,  or  from  those  of  a  man  or  one  of 
the  lower  animals  into  a  man,  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  vigour  of  exhausted  subjects. 
This  operation  is  of  old  date,  but  seems  to 
have  generally  ended  in  failure  until  about 
1824.  the  chief  cause  of  failure  probably 
being  the  want  of  due  precautions  to  pre- 
clude the  air  during  the  process.  It  is  now 
frequently  resorted  to,  but  only  in  extreme 
cases,  as  when  there  is  great  loss  of  blood 
by  haemorrhage,  especially  when  connected 
with  labour. 

Transfusive  ( trans-f  uz'iv ),  a.  Tending  or 
having  power  to  transfuse. 

TransgangetiC  (trans-gan-jet'ik),  a.  [Prefix 
trans,  beyond  or  across,  and  Ganges,  a  river 
of  India.]  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  countries  be- 
yond the  Ganges. 

Transgress  (trans-gres'),  v.t.  [Fr.  trans- 
gresser;L.  transgredior,  transgressus— trans, 
across,  and  gradior,  to  pass,  to  walk ;  akin 
grade,  degree,  Ac.]  l.t  To  pass  over  or  be- 
yond ;  to  surpass.  '  Apt  to  run  riot  and 
transgress  the  goal.'  Dnjden.  i  The  won- 
drous things  he  saw,  surpassing  common 
faith,  transgressing  nature's  law.'  Dryden. 
Hence— 2.  To  overpass,  as  some  law  or  rule 
prescribed;  to  break  or  violate;  to  infringe. 
•The  social  rite  transgress" 'd.'  Pope. 

Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies. 
And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command. 

Jftfftft, 

3. t  To  offend  against;  to  thwart;  to  cross; 
to  vex. 

Why  give  you  peace  to  this  imperate  beast 

That  hath  so  long  transgressed  you  ?     Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Transgress  (trans-gresO.  ".i.  To  offend  by 
violating  a  law;  to  sill.  1  Chr.  ii.  7. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 
Sftat. 

Transgressible  (trans-gres'i-bl),  a.    Liable 
to  or  capable  of  being  transgressed. 
Transgression  (trans-gre'shon),  n.     The 
act  of  transgressing;  the  breaking  or  vio- 
lation of  any  law,  civil  or  moral,  expressed 
or  implied;    disobedience  of  any  rule  or 
command ;  a  trespass ;  an  offence ;  as,  the 
transgression  of  a  law. 
Forgive  thy  people  all  their  transgressions. 

i  Ki.  vin.  50. 

Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  transgression 
Some  fair  excuse.  Shak. 

SYN.  Fault,  trespass,  offence,  crime,  infringe- 
ment, misdemeanour,  misdeed. 

Transgressional  ( trans  -gre'shon-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  transgression. 
'Forgive  this  transgressional  rupture.'  Up. 
Burnet. 

Transgressive  (trans-gres'iv),  a.  Inclined 
or  apt  to  transgress;  faulty;  sinful;  culpable. 

Though  permitted  unto  his  proper  principles, 
Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  Satan,  and  from  the  tratugntsOM  infirmi- 
ties of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as  well  as  the 
angels  before  him.  Sir  T.  Broiunc. 

Transgressively  (trans-gres'iv-li),  adv.  In 
a  transgressive  manner;  by  transgressing. 

Transgressor  (trans-gres'er),  n.  One  who 
transgresses;  one  who  breaks  a  law  or  vio- 
lates a  command ;  one  who  violates  any 


known  rule  or  principle  of  rectitude;  a  sin- 
ner. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.    Prov.  xiii.  15. 

Transbape  (trans-shap'),  v.  t.  To  trans-shape; 
to  transform. 

By  a  gracious  influence  transkaped 
Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mulberry,     ll'ebster. 

Tranship  (tran-ship').  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  Iran- 

*ltipLicd;  ppr.  transhipping.  To  convey  from 

one  ship  to  another. 
Transhipment  (tran-ship'ment),   n.     The 

:ict,  of  transferring,  as  goods,  from  one  ship 

to  another. 
Transhuman  (trans-hu'man),  a.  Beyond  or 

more  than  human. 

Words  may  not  tell  of  that  transftntnan  change. 
Caty. 

Transhumanize  (trans-hu'man-iz),  v.t.  To 
elevate  or  transform  to  something  beyond 
what  is  human ;  to  change  from  a  human 
into  a  higher,  purer,  nobler,  or  celestial 
nature.  '  Souls  purified  by  sorrow  and  self- 
denial,  transnumanizeo1  to  the  divine  ab- 
straction of  pure  contemplation.'  J.  H. 
Lowell. 

Transience,  Transiency(tran'zi-ens,  tran'- 
zi-en-si),  n.  Transientness. 

Transient  (tran'zi-ent),  (t.  •  [L.  transient, 
ppr.  of  transeo,  to  pass  over,  to  pass  off  or 
away — trans,  across,  through,  and  eo,  to  go. 
Akin  transition,  transit,  trance.]  1.  Passing 
over  or  across  a  space  or  scene  before  the 
eyes,  and  then  disappearing;  hence,  of  short 
duration;  not  permanent;  not  stationary; 
not  lasting  or  durable.  '  This  trans/'  nt 
world.'  Milton.  'An  effect  that  is  but 
transient  and  extraordinary.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

What  meets  the  eye  or  is  the  object  of  immediate 
observation  is  but  a  chaos  of  accidental  and  tratf 
sient  phenomena.  Dr.  Caird. 

2.  Hasty;  momentary;  passing;  as,  a  tran- 
sient glance  of  a  landscape. 

He  that  rides  through  a  country  may,  from  the 
transient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie. 

Locte. 

3.  In  music,  said  of  a  chord  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and 
agreeable  transition  between  two  chords  be- 
longing to  unrelated  keys.— Transient  e/ect, 
in  painting,  a  representation  of  appearances 
in  nature  produced  by  causes  that  are  not 
stationary,  as  the  shadows  cast  by  a  passing 
cloud.    The  term  accidents  has  often  the 
same  signification.—  Transient,  Transitory, 
Fleeting.     Transient  implies   shortness  of 
duration;  transitory,  uncertainty  of  dura- 
tion; while  fleeting  refers  to  something  in 
the  act  of  passing  away.     Life  is  transient; 
earthly  joys  are  transitonj;  time  is  fleeting. 

Transiently  (tran'zi-ent-li),  adv.  In  a  tran- 
sient manner;  in  passing;  for  a  short  time; 
not  with  continuance. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently  ...  on  some  few 
of  those  many  rules  of  imitating  nature  which  Aris- 
totle drew  from  Homer.  Dryden. 

Transientness  (tran'zi-ent-nes),  «.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  transient;  short- 
ness of  continuance;  speedy  passage. 

Transilience,  Transiliency  (tran-sil'i-ens, 
tran-sil'i-en-si),  n.  [L.  traniuifHi,  ppr.  of 
transUio — trans,  across,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 
A  leap  from  thing  to  thing.  [Rare.] 

By  unadvised  transiliency,  leaping  from  the  effect 
to  its  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connection 
of  more  immediate  causalities.  Glanville. 

Transincorporation  ( trans-in-kor'po-ra"- 
shon),  n.  Transmigration  of  the  soul;  me- 
tempsychosis. [Rare.] 

Its  contents  are  full  of  curious  information,  more 
particularly  those  on  the  transincorporation  of  souls. 
ly.  Taylor. 

Transire  (trans-i're),n.  [L.,  to  pass  through.] 
A  custom-house  warrant,  giving  free  passage 
for  goods  to  a  place;  a  permit. 

Transit  (tran'sit),  n.  [L.  transitits,  from 
transeo,  cTanjftum.togo  over— fra?is.across, 
over,  and  eo.  Hum,  to  go.  See  TRAXCK.] 
1.  The  act  of  passing;  a  passing  over  or 
through. 

For  the  adaptation  of  his  (man's)  moral  being  to  an 
ultimate  destination,  by  its  transit  through  a  world 
full  of  moral  evil,  the  e'conomy  of  the  world  appears 
to  contain  no  adequate  provision.  H'hewell. 

2  The  act  or  process  of  causing  to  pass; 
conveyance;  as,  the  transit  of  goods  through 
a  country  —3.  A  line  of  passage  or  convey- 
ance through  a  country;  as,  the  Nicaragua 
transit  Goodrich.  —  4.  In  astron.  (a)  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  across  the  me- 
ridian of  any  place.  The  determination  of 
the  exact  times  of  the  transits  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  across  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation  enables  the  astronomer 
•  to  ascertain  the  differences  of  right  ascen- 
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sions,  and  the  relative  situations  of  the  fixed 
stars,  uml  the  motions  of  the  sun,  planets, 
and  comets,  in  respect  of  the  celestial  meri- 
dians, (b)  The  passage  of  one  heavenly  body 
over  the  disc  of  a  larger  one.  But  the  term 
is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  passage  of  the  in- 
ferior planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  over  the 
sun's  disc.  The  transits  of  Venus  are  of 
great  importance  in  astronomy,  as  they 
afford  the  best  means  of  determining  the 
sun's  parallax,  ami  consequent!;  the  dimer 
sions  of  the  planetary  system.  These  trau- 


Transit  of  Mercury. 
a.  Mercury.     The  dotted  line  shows  the  path. 

sits  are  of  rare  occurrence,  four  takingplace 
in  243  years,  at  intervals  reckoning  from  the 
transit  of  1874,  in  the  order  of  8,  122,  8,  and 
105  years,  which  gives  the  transit  years 
1832  (Dec.  6),  2004,  2012,  2117.  The  transits 
of  Mercury  occur  more  frequently,  but  they 
are  of  far  less  astronomical  interest,  as  they 
cannot  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
planet  being  too  distant  from  us.  (c)  A 
transit  instrument. 

Transit  (tran'sit),  v.t.  To  pass  over  the  disc 
of,  as  of  a  heavenly  body;  as,  Venus  like  Mer- 
cury transits  the  face  of  the  sun,  but  at 
longer  intervals. 

Transit-Circle  (tran'sit-ser-kl),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining,  at  the  same  ob- 
servation, the  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion of  a  heavenly  body  at  its  transit  over 
the  meridian.  It  differs  from  the  mural 
circle  in  having  both  ends  of  the  metallic 
axis  resting  usually  on  stone  piers. 

Transit-compass  (tran'sit-kum-pas),  n.  A 
species  of  theodolite,  consisting  of  a  tele- 
scope, combined  with  a  compass,  &c.,  used 
for  running  lines,  observing  bearings,  hori- 
zontal angles,  &c.  Called  also  Surveyor's 
Transit. 

Transit-duty  (tran'sit-du-ti),  n.  A  duty 
paid  on  goods  that  pass  through  a  country. 

Transit  -  instrument  ( tran '  sit  -  in  -  stru- 
ment),  n.  An  important  astronomical  in- 
strument, which  consists  essentially  of  a 
telescope  fixed  at  right  angles  to  a  horizon- 
tal axis,  having  its  ends  directed  to  the  east 
and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  so  that  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  may 
move  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  The  in- 
strument is  susceptible  of  certain  nice  ad- 
justments, so  that  the  axis  can  be  made  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  in  which  plane  the 
telescope  must  move.  The  principal  use  of 
the  transit  instrument  is  to  determine  the 
exact  moment  when  a  celestial  body  passes 
the  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation. 
See  TRANSIT. 

Transition  (tran-si'zhon  or  tran-zi'shon),  n. 
[L.  transitio,  from  transeo.  See  TRANSIT.] 

1.  Passage  from  one  place  or  state  to  an- 
other;  change;   as,  the  transition  of  the 
weather  from  hot  to  cold. 

Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  Pope. 

The  spots  are  of  the  same  colour  throughout, 
there  being  an  immediate  transition  from  white  to 
Uuk.  Woodward. 

2.  In  rhet.  a  passing  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. 

So  here  the  archangel  paused 

Betwixt  the  world  destroyed  and  world  restored 

Then,  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes 
Milton. 

3.  In  music,  a  term  used  by  some  musicians 
corresponding  in  all  respects  to  modula- 
tion, that  is,  any  change  in  the  course  of  a 
composition  from  one  key  to  another;  by 
others,  to  a  rapid  modulation  or  the  passing 
through  a  key  rapidly;  and  by  others  again 
(chiefly  the  tonic  sol-faists)  as  distinguished 
from  modulation,  which  is  defined   as  a 
change  of  mode,  that  is,  the  passing  from 
the  major  to  the  relative  minor,  and  con- 
versely, while  transition  is  restricted  to  the 
passage  from  one  major  scale  to  another; 


which  may  be  more  or  less  related. — This 
word  is  frequently  used  adjectively  (chiefly 
in  such  a  connection  as  shown  in  the  quo- 
tation) as  equivalent  to  passing  from  one 
place  or  condition  to  another,  changing, 
transitional. 

This  will  prove  that  we  are  once  more  in  a  transi- 
tion state.  Gladstone. 

—Transition  rocks,  transition  series,  or  tran- 
sitivn  /ormotfrat,  in  geol.  names  formerly 
given  to  the  older  secondary  rocks,  or  to 
the  Imvtst  uncrystiilline  stratified  rocks,  er- 
roneously supposed  to  contain  no  organic 
remains,  and  so  named  because  they  were 
considered  to  have  been  formed  when  the 
world  was  passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to 
a  habitable  state.  Jt  corresponded  to  the 
graywacke  formation  of  older  geologists, 
now  subdivided  into  the  Cambrian  and  Si- 
lurian systems. 

Transitional,  Transit  ionary  (tran-si'zhon - 
al,  tran-si'zhon-a-ri  or  tran-zi'shon-al,  tran- 
zi'shon-a-ri),  a.  Containing,  involving,  or  de- 
noting transition;  changing;  passing. 

Transitive  (trau'sit-iv),  «.  l.  Having  the 
power  of  passing,  or  making  transition. 

Cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent, 
as  well  as  heat.  Bacon. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as  the  result  of, 
transference  or  extension  of  signification ; 
derivative; secondary; metaphorical.  [Rare.] 

Although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transitive 
or  derivative  application  of  words  depend  on  casual 
and  unaccountable  caprices  of  the  feelings  or  the 
fancy,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  they  open  a 
very  interesting  field  of  philosophical  speculation. 
Dugald  Stewart. 

3.  In  gram,  taking  an  object  after  it;  de- 
noting action  passing  to  an  object  that  is 
expressed;  as,  a  transitive  verb;  a  transit- 
ive usage.    A  transitive  verb  expresses  an 
action  which  passes  from  the  agent  to  an 
object,  from  the  subject  which  does,  to  the 
object  on  which  the  act  is  done,  as  in  the 
sentence,  'Cicero  wrote  letters  to  Atticus,' 
where  wrote  is  a  transitive  verb.     All  verbs 
not  passive  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes, 
transitive  and  intransitive. 

Transitive  (trau'sit-iv),  n.  A  transitive 
verb. 

Transitively  (tran'sit-iv-li),  adv.  In  a  tran- 
sitive manner. 

Transitiveness  (tran'sit-iv-nes).  n.  State 
of  being  transitive. 

Transitorily  (tran'si-to-ri-Ii),  adv.  In  a 
transitory  manner;  with  short  continuance 

Transitoriness  (tran'si-to-ri-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  transitory;  a  passing  with 
short  continuance ;  speedy  departure  or 
evanescence. 

The  worldly  man  is  at  home  in  respect  of  his  affec- 
tions; but  he  is,  and  shall  be,  a  mere  sojourner  in 
respect  of  his  transitorintss.  Bj>.  Hall. 

Transitory  (tran'si-to-ri),  a.  [L.  transitori- 
«*,  from  transeo.  See  TRANSIT.]  Passing 
without  continuance;  continuing  a  short 
time;  unstable  and  fleeting;  speedily  van- 
ishing. 

O  Lord,  comfort  and  succour  all  them  who,  in  this 
transitory  life,  are  in  trouble,  &c.  Com.  Prayer. 

Religion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from 
the  presence  of  God  evermore,  infinitely  before  the 
transitory  pleasures  of  this  world.  Tillotson. 

— Transitory  action,  in  law,  an  action  which 
may  be  brought  in  any  county,  as  actions 
for  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and  the  like.  It 
is  opposed  to  local. — Transient,  Transitory, 
Fleeting.  See  under  TRANSIENT. 

Transit-trade  ( tran'sit-trad ),  n.  In  com. 
the  trade  which  arises  from  the  passage  of 
goods  through  one  country  to  another. 

Translatable  (trans-lat'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  translated  or  rendered  into  another 
language. 

Translate  (trans-laf),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trans- 
lated; ppr.  translating.  [O.Fr.  translator, 
from  L.  translates,  pp.  of  transfero— trans, 
across,  over,  and  latus,  borne  or  carried,  for 
(ffttu*.  from  root  tal,  seen  also  in  tolerate.} 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  remove  from  one  place 
to  another;  to  transfer.    [Now  rare.] 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  they  show 
the  head— the  rest  of  the  body  being  translated  to 
Rome.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  transfer  from  one  office  or  charge  to 
another;  specifically,  in  the  English  Church, 
to  remove  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another, 
and  in  the  Scotch  Church,  to  transfer  a 
minister  from  one  parish  to  another. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishoprick  to  a 
better,  he  refused.  Camden. 

a  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without 
death. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
see  death.  Heb.  XL  5. 


4.  t  To  deprive  of  consciousness;  to  entrance. 

5.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another;  as,  to  translate  a  disease. 
(i.  To  change  into  another  form ;  to  trans- 
form. 'Translate  thy  life  into  death.'  Shale. 
'Bottom,  bless  thee!  thou  art  translated' 
Sitah. 

Happy  is  your  grace. 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shak. 

7.  To  render  into  another  language;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  one  language  in  the  words 
of  another;  to  interpret. 

Neither  of  the  rivals  (Pope  and  Tickell)  can  be  said 
to  have  translated  the  '  Iliad,1  unless  the  word 
be  used  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  '  Midsum- 
mer Nights  Dream.'  Macaulay. 

8.  To  explain  by  using  other  words ;  to  ex- 
press in  other  terms. 

Translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing 
language,  what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to  the 
world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls. 
Macaulay. 

9.  To  manufacture,  as  boots  and  shoes,  from 
the  material  of  old  ones;  to  cobble.  [Slang  ] 

Translate  (trans-lit'),  v.i.  To  be  engaged 
in  or  practise  translation. 

All  these  my  modest  merit  bade  translate, 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tale. 
Pope 

Translation  (trans-Ia'shon),  n.    [L.  trantla- 

tiu,  translation^,  from  tranafero,  tran#l<i 
turn;  See  TRANSLATE.]  1.  The  act  of  trans- 
lating; as,  (a)  the  removing  or  conveying  of 
a  thing  from  one  place  to  another;  removal. 
[Xow  rare.]  (6)  The  removal  of  a  person 
from  one  office  to  another,  or  from  one 
sphere  of  duty  to  another;  specifically,  the 
removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another; 
in  Scotland,  the  removal  of  a  clergyman 
from  one  parish  or  one  congregation  to  an- 
other. 

Does  it  follow,  that  a  law  for  keeping  judges  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown,  by  preventing1  their  transla- 
tion, is  absolutely  superfluous!  Brougham. 

(c)  The  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  with- 
out subjecting  him  to  death,  (d)  The  act 
of  turning  into  another  language;  interpre- 
tation; as,  the  translation  of  Virgil  or 
Homer.  —2.  That  which  is  produced  by  turn- 
ing into  another  language;  a  version. 

A  translation  is  a  work  not  only  inferior  to  the 
original  by  the  whole  difference  of  talent  between 
the  first  composer  and  his  translator ;  it  is  even  infe- 
rior to  the  best  the  translator  could  do  under  more 
inspiring  circumstances.  N'o  man  can  do  his  best 
with  a  subject  which  does  not  penetrate  him;  no  man 
can  be  penetrated  by  a  subject  which  he  does  not 
conceive  independently.  Mat.  Arnold. 

3.  In  rhet.  transference  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  phrase;  metaphor;  tralation. 

Metaphors,  far-fet,  hinder  to  be  understood;  and, 
affected,  Jose  their  grace ;  or  when  the  person  fetch- 
eth  his  translations  from  a  wrong  place.  B.yonsan. 

4.  In  med.  a  change  in  the  seat  of  a  disease; 
metastasis.  Harvey.— Motion  of  translation. 
in  mech.  motion  in  which  all  the  points  of 
the  moving  body  move  in  parallel  straight 
lines  or  have  the  same  velocity.  The  motion 
of  a  single  point  considered  by  itself  must 
always  be  that  of  translation.  When  all  the 
points  of  a  moving  body  have  not  the  same 
motion,  it  must  either  move  about  a  per- 
manent or  varying  axis,  or  else  its  motion 
must  be  a  compound  of   translation  and 
rotation. 

Translatitious  (trans-la-tish'us),  a.    Same 

as  Tralatitioits. 
Translative(trans-lat'iv),a.  Relating  orper- 

taiutng  to  transference  of  meaning.   [Rare.  1 

And  if  our  feete  poetical!  want  those  qualities  it 
cannot  be  sayde  a  foote  in  sence  translative  as  here. 
Puttenham. 

Translator  (trans-lat'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
translates;  one  who  renders  into  another 
language;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of 
words  in  one  language  by  equivalent  words 
in  another.  — 2.  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class,  who 
manufactures  boots  and  shoes  from  the  ma- 
terial of  old  ones,  selling  them  at  a  low 
price  to  second-hand  dealers.  [Slang.] 

The  cobbler  is  affronted  if  you  don't  call  him  Mr. 
Translator.  Tom  Brmvn. 

3.  pi.  Second-hand  boots  mended  and  sold 
at  a  low  price.  [Slang.] 

He  (the  costermonger)  will  part  with  everything 
rather  than  his  boots,  and  to  wear  a  pair  of  second- 
hand ones,  or  translators  ...  is  felt  as  a  bitter  de- 
gradation. Mayhem. 

Translatory  (trans-la'to-ri),  a.  Transfer- 
ring; serving  to  translate.  Arbuthnot. 

Translatress  (trans-lat'res),  n.  A  female 
translator.  Stillingworth. 

Translavation  t  (trans-la-va'shon),  n.  [L. 
trans,  and  lavatio,  a  washing.]  A  laving  or 
lading  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Holland. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Transliterate  (trans-lifer-at),  v.  t.  [L.  trans, 
across,  over,  and  litci-n.  ;\  letter.]  To  ex- 
press or  write,  as  words  of  a  language  hav- 
inir  i>eculiar  alphabetic  characters,  in  the 
alphabetic  characters  of  another  lan.uuaur; 
to  spull  in  different  characters  intended  to 
express  the  same  sound;  as,  to  t>-(inxlit»-ratt> 
Sanskrit  or  (Jreek  into  English  characters. 

Transliteration  ( trans-lit 'er-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  transliterating;  the  rendering  of 
a  letter  of  one  alphabet  by  its  equivalent  in 
another. 

Translocation  (trans-lo-kn'shon),  n.  [L. 
ts.uix,  across,  and  lucntio,  a  placing.]  Re- 
moval  of  thinirs  reciprocally  to  each  other's 
places ;  substitution  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other; interchange  of  place.  '  The  translo- 
cation  of  the  souls  of  beastes  into  such 
matter  as  is  most  fitting  for  them.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

There  happened  certain  translocatiotis  of  animal 
.1111 1  vegetable  substances  at  the  deluge.  Woodward. 

Transluce  t  ( trans  -  Ins' ),  v.  t.  To  shine 
through. 

Let  Joy  translitce  thy  Beauty's  blandishment. 
Sir  J.  Da-vies. 

Translucence,  Translucency  ( trans -lu'- 
sens,  trans-lu'sen-si),  n.  [See  TRANSLUCENT.  ] 

1.  The  state  of  being  translucent;  the  pro- 
perty of  a  body,  as  a  mineral,  of  admitting 
rays  of  light  to  pass  through,  but  not  so  as 
to  render  the  form  or  colour  of  objects  on 
the  other  side  of  the  body  distinguishable. 

2.  Transparency.     'Crystalline  translucen- 
cie.'    Sir  J.  Davies. 

Translucent  (trans-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  //•«»*- 
lucens,  translitcentis,  ppr.  of  transluceo,  to 
shine  through— trans,  across,  through,  and 
luceo,  to  shine.]  1.  Transmitting  rays  of 
light,  but  not  so  as  to  render  objects  beyond 
distinctly  visible.  —  2.  Transparent;  clear. 
'  Rcplenish'cl  from  the  cool  translucent 
springs.'  Pope. 

Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit.  Tennyson. 

Translucently  (trans-lu'sent-li),  adv.  In  a 
translucent  manner.  Drayton. 

Translucid(trans-lu'sid),a.  [L.  translucidus 
—trans,  through,  and  lucidug,  clear.  ]  Trans- 
parent; clear.  See  TRANSLUCENT. 

The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid  \>ovt\s 

Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew. 

The  drink  of  Spirits.  Shelley, 

Tranalunar,  Translunary  ( trans-lu'ner, 
trans'lu-na-ri),  a.  [L.  tram,  across,  beyond, 
and  luna,  the  moon.]  Being  beyond  the 
moon:  opposed  to  sublunary.  '  Brave  trans- 
lunary  things  that  the  first  poets  had.' 
Drayton. 

Transmarine  (trans-ma-ren'),  a.  [L.  trans- 
marinus—  trans,  across,  and  marinus,  ma- 
rine, from  mare,  the  sea.]  Lying  or  being 
beyond  the  sea. 

Every  patriotic  Briton  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  choice  bits  of  his  native  land  before  running 
after  transmarine  show-places.  Conihill  Mag. 

Transmeable(trans'me-a-bl),a.  Capable  of 
being  transmeated  or  traversed.  Ask.  [Rare.] 

Transmeate  (trans'me-at),  v.t  pret.  &pp. 
transmeated;  ppr.  transmeating.  [L.  trans- 
meo,  transmeatujn,  to  go  through  or  across 
— trans,  and  meo,.meatum,  to  pass.]  To  pass 
over  or  beyond.  Coles.  [Rare.] 

Transmeation  (trans-me-a'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  transmeating  or  passing  through. 
Bailey.  [Rare.] 

Transmewt  (trans-mu'),  v.  t.  [Fr.  transmuer, 
L.  transmute — trans,  across,  through,  and 
muto,  to  change.]  To  transmute;  to  trans- 
form; to  metamorphose.  'To  transmew 
thyself  from  a  holy  hermit  to  a  sinful  for- 
ester.' Sir  W.  Scott. 

Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  trattstttfrv 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all. 
Spenser. 

Transmigrant  (trans'mi-grant),  a.  [L. 
transmigrants.  See  TRANSMIGRATE.]  Pass- 
ing into  another  country  or  state  for  resi- 
dence, or  into  another  form  or  body ;  mi- 
grating. 

Transmigrant  (trans'mi-grant),  n.  1.  One 
who  migrates  or  leaves  his  own  country  and 
passes  into  another  for  settlement.  '  Colo- 
nies or  transmigrants.'  Bacon.— 2.  One  who 
passes  into  another  state  or  body. 

Transmigrate  (trans'mi-grat),  v.i.  pret.  & 
pp.  transmigrated;  ppr.  transmigrating. 
[  L.  transiniyro,  transmigratum —  trans, 
across,  and  migro,  to  migrate.]  1.  To  mi- 
grate; to  pass  from  one  country  or  jurisdic- 
tion to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residing 
in  it. 

This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation,  so 


that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which 
transmigrate  omit  it,  not  without  Commixture. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 
'The  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  truitxmi- 
grates.'  Shale. 

Their  souls  may  transmigrate  Into  each  other. 

HnttO, 
Transmigration  ( trans- mi -gra'slion).  n. 

1.  The  act  of  transmigrating  ;  passage  from 
one  place  or  state  into  another. 

Another  great  transmigraiijn  followed  ;  and  the 
Jews  that  settled  under  tiie  protection  of  the  Prole- 
mites  forgot  their  language  in  Egypt.     Bolingbroke. 
Plants  may  welt  have  a  transmigration  of  species. 
Bacon. 

2.  The  supposed  passing  of  the  soul  into 
another  body  after  death;  metempsychosis. 

In  life's  next  scene,  if  transmigration,  be. 
Some  bear  or  liuu  is  rescrv'd  for  thee.      Dryden. 

Transmigrates  ( trans '  mi  -  grat  -  er ),  n. 
One  who  transmigrates. 

Transmigrate^  ( trans  -  mi '  gva  -  to  -  ri ),  a. 
I'assing  from  one  place,  body,  or  state  to 
another. 

Transmissibility  (trans-mis'i-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  transmissible. 

Transmissible  (trans- mis 'i-bl),  a.  [See 
TRANSMIT.  ]  1.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted or  passed  from  one  to  another.  — 
2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  through 
any  body  or  substance. 

Transmission  (trans-mi'shon),  n.  [From 
L.  transinissio,  transmissionis,  from  trans- 
mitto.  See  TRANSMIT.]  1.  The  act  of 
transmitting,  or  the  state  of  being  trans- 
mitted; transmittal;  transference;  as,  the 
transmission  of  letters,  writings,  papers, 
news,  and  the  like,  from  one  country  to 
another;  or,  the  transmission  of  rights, 
titles,  or  privileges  from  father  to  son,  and 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

They  (Protestants)  deny  the  existence  of  any  unin- 
terrupted and  exclusive  transmission  of  true  doctrine 
in  any  church  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lfitt's. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through 
glass  or  other  transparent  body. 
Transmlssive  ( trans- mis 'iv),  a.     Trans- 
mitted; derived  from  one  to  another;  sent. 
'  Transmissive  honour  grac'd  his  son. '  Pope. 

Itself  a  sun :  it  with  Iransmissfve  light 
Enlivens  worlds  denied  to  human  sight.      Prior. 

Transmit  (trans-mi tO,  v.t.  pret.  <fepp.  trans- 
mitted; ppr.  transmitting.  [L.  transmitto, 
transmission—  trans,  across,  through,  and 
mitto,  to  send.]  1.  To  cause  to  pass  over 
or  through;  to  communicate  by  sending;  to 
send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another;  as, 
to  transmit  a  letter  or  a  memorial;  to  trans- 
mit despatches;  to  transmit  money  or  bills  of 
exchange  from  one  city  or  country  to  another; 
light  is  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  earth; 
sound  is  transmitted  by  means  of  vibrations 
of  the  air;  our  civil  and  religious  privileges 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  our  ances- 
tors, and  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit  them  to 
our  children. 

The  sceptre  of  that  kingdom  continued  to  be  trans- 
mitted m  the  dynasty  of  Castile.  Prescott. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through;  as,  glass  trans- 
mits light;  metals  transmit  electricity. 

Transmittal  (trans-mit'al),  n.  Transmis- 
sion. 'The  transmittal  to  England  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland.'  Swift. 

Transmittan.ce  (trans-mit'ans),  n.  The  act 
of  transmitting.or  state  of  being  transmitted; 
transmission;  transfer. 

Transmitter  (trans- mi t'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
transmits.  'The  one  transmitter  of  their 
ancient  name.'  Tennyson.— 2.  That  which 
transmits ;  specifically,  in  teleg.  (a)  the 
sending  or  despatching  instrument,  espe- 
cially that  under  the  automatic  system,  in 
which  a  paper  strip  with  perforations  repre- 
senting the  Morse  or  similar  alphabet  is 
passed  rapidly  through  an  instrument  called 
an  automatic  transmitter,  in  which  contacts 
are  made  by  metallic  points  wherever  a  per- 
foration occurs,  and  are  prevented  where 
the  paper  is  unpierced.  E.  H.  Knight, 
(b)  The  funnel  for  receiving  the  voice  and 
converging  the  waves  of  sound  upon  the 
thin  iron  diaphragm  of  a  telephone.  See 
TELEPHONE. 

Transmittible  (trans- rait'i-bl),  a.  1.  Trans- 
missible.— 2.t  Capable  of  being  put  or  pro- 
jected across.  '  A  transmittible  gallery  over 
any  ditch  or  breach  in  a  town-wall.*  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester. 

Transmogrification  ( trans -mog'ri-fi-ka"- 
shon),  n.  The  act  of  transmogrifying,  or 
the  state  of  being  transmogrified.  [Humor- 
ous and  low.] 

Since  my  time  and  your  worthy  father's  time  it  has 
undergone  a  great  transmogrification.  Gait. 


Transmogrify  (tnrns-inog'ri-fi).  v.t.  pret.  & 
pp.  transnwrjrifu'ti;  ppr.  transmogrifying. 
fA  fanciful  formation  from  front.]  To  trans- 
form into  some  other  person  or  thing,  as 
1  iy  magic;  to  converter  transform  in  general. 
[Humorous  and  low.] 

I  begin  to  think  .  .  .  that  some  wicked  enchanters 
have  transmogrified  my  Dulcinea.  Fielding. 

Transmovet  (trans-mbV),  v.t  To  trans- 
pose. Sj>en&'r. 

Transmutability  (trans-mu'ta-bil"i-ti),  n. 
[See  TRANSMUTE.]  The  quality  of  bring 
transmutable;  susceptibility  of  change  into 
another  nature  or  substance. 

Transmutable  (trans-mu'ta-bl).  a.  Capable 
of  being  transmuted  or  changed  into  a  dif- 
ferent substance,  or  into  something  of  a 
different  form  or  nature. 

The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  tratts- 
mntabie  into  one  another.  Arbnthnot. 

Transmutableness  (trans-mu'ta-bl-nes),  n. 

Quality  of  being  transmutable;  transmuta- 

bility.     Boyle. 
Transmutably  (tramt-mu'ta-bli),  adv.     In 

a  transmutable  manner ;  with  capacity  of 

being  changed  into  another  substance  or 

nature. 
Transmutate  t    ( trans '  mu  -  tat ),   v.  t.      To 

transmute;  to  change. 

Here  fortune  her  faireface  first  transmntafed.  Vicars. 

Transmutation  (trans-mu -ta'shon),  n.  [L. 
transmutatio.  See  TRANSMUTE.]  1.  The 
act  of  transmuting,  or  the  state  of  being 
transmuted;  change  into  another  substance, 
form  or  nature;  as,  (a)  in  alchemy,  the 
changing  of  base  metals  into  gold  or  silver. 

The  conversion  ...  as  silver  to  gold,  or  iron  to 
copper,  is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
mutation. Bacon. 

(b)  In  geom.  the  change  or  reduction  of  one 
figure  or  body  into  another  of  the  same  area 
or  solidity  but  of  a  different  form,  as  of  a 
triangle  into  a  square;  transformation,  (c) 
In  biol.  the  change  of  one  species  into  an- 
other. 

The  transmutation  of  plants  one  into  another  is 
'inter  magnalia  naturae,'  for  the  transmutation  of 
species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philosophy,  pronounced  im- 
possible; but  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest 
instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to  be 
rejected.  Bacon. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no  real 
transmutation ;  but  most  of  those  members,  which 
at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,  are  existent  at  the 
beginning,  artificially  complicated  together.  Btntley. 

2.t  Successive  change;  change  of  one  thing 
for  another. 

The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of 
owners  within  one  term.  Bacon. 

—  Transmutation  of  force  or  energy,  in 
physics,  the  theory  that  any  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  physical  force  may  be  con- 
verted into  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms. 

Transmutationist  (trans-mu-ta'shon-ist), 
n.  One  who  believes  in  the  transmutation 
of  metals  or  species. 

Transmute  ( trans -mut'),  v.t,  pret.  &  pp. 
transmuted;  ppr.  transmuting.  [L.  trans- 
muto — trans,  across,  through,  and  muto, 
tochange,  from  same  root  as  wioveo.tomove.  ] 
To  change  from  one  nature,  form,  or  sub- 
stance into  another;  to  transform. 

That  metals  may  be  transmuted  one  into  another 
I  am  not  satisfied  of.  Ray. 

The  caresses  of  parents  and  the  blandishments  of 
friends  transmute  us  into  idols.  Bnckminster. 

A  holy  conscience  sublimates  everything ;  it  trans- 
mutes the  common  affairs  of  life  into  acts  of  solemn 
worship  to  God.  J.  M.  Mason. 

Transmuted  ( trans  -mut'ed),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Changed  into  another  substance,  form/or 
nature. —  2.  In  her.  same  as  Coitnterchanged. 

Transmuter  (trans-mu t'er),  n.  One  that 
transmutes. 

Transmutual  (trans-mu'tu-al),  a.  [Prefix 
trans,  across,  and  mutual.]  Reciprocal; 
commutual.  Coleridge.  [Rare.  ] 

Transnatation  t  ( trans  -  na  -  ta'shon),  n. 
[From  L.  transnato,  to  swim  across—  trans, 
across,  and  nato,  to  swim.  ]  Act  of  swimming 
over. 

Transnature  t  ( trans  -  na '  tur ),  v.  t.  To 
transferor  transform  the  nature  of.  Bishop 
Jewell. 

Transnormal  (trans- nor 'mal),  a.  Not 
normal  in  character ;  applied  to  something 
in  excess  of  or  beyond  the  normal  or  usual 
state. 

Transom  (tran'sum),  n.  [Also  in  forms 
transommer  and  trantntmmer,  from  prefix 
trans,  across,  and  Fr.  sommier,  a  sumpter- 
horse,  a  beam,  E.  summer,  a  beam.  See 
SUMPTER,  SUMMER.]  1.  Naut.  a  beam  or 


ch,  chain;      fih,  Sc.  loch; 
VOL.  IV. 


j,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing; 


TH   <Aen-  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  aztire.— See  KEY 
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timber  fixed  across  the  stern-post  of  a  ship 
to  strengthen  the  after-part  and  give  it  the 
figure  most  suitable  to  the  service  for  which 


Transoms  and  Frame  of  Ship,  inside  of  Stern. 

i.  Main  transom.    2  2.  Half  transoms.    3,  Transom. 
44,  Transom  knees.     5,  Stern-post. 

the  vessel  is  intended.  —  Transom  knee,  a 
knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and  after-timber. 

2.  In  arch,  a  horizontal  bar  of  stone  or  tim- 
ber across  a  mullioned  window;  also,  the 
cross-bar  separating  a  door  from  the  fanlight 
above  it    See  cut  MCLLION.— 3.  In  gun.  the 
piece  of  wood  or  iron  joining  the  cheeks  of 
gun  -  carriages,  whence  the  terms  transom 
plates,  transom  bolts,  &c,~ 4.  In  surv.  a  piece 
of  wood  made  to  slide  upon  a  cross-staff ; 
the  vane  of  a  cross-staff. 

Transom-window (tran'sum-win-do),  n. 
1.  A  window  divided  by  a  transom. — 2.  A 
window  over  the  transom  of  a  door. 

Transpadane  (trans'pa-dan),  a.  [L.  trans- 
padanus— trans,  across,  and  Padus,  the  Po.] 
Being  beyond  the  river  Po.  'The  trans- 
padane  republics.'  Burke. 

Transparence  (trans-pa'rens),  n.  The  state 
of  being  transparent;  transparency. 

Transparency  ( trans-pa'ren-si ),  n.  [See 
TRANSPARENT.]  1.  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  transparent;  that  state  or  property 
of  a  body  by  which  it  suffers  rays  of  light  to 
pass  through  it,  so  that  forms,  hues,  and 
distances  of  objects  can  be  seeu  through  it; 
diaphaneity.  '  The  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  the  stream.'  Addison. — 2.  Any- 
thing which  is  transparent;  specifically,  a 
picture  painted  on  transparent  or  semi- 
transparent  materials,  such  as  glass  or  thin 
canvas,  to  be  viewed  by  the  natural  or 
artificial  light  shining  through  it. 

Transparent  (trans-pa'rent),  a.  [Fr.  trans- 
parent—trans, across,  through,  and  paretis, 
parent  is,  ppr.  of  pareo,  to  appear;  whence 
apparent,  appear.]  I.  Having  the  property 
of  transmitting  rays  of  light  so  that  bodies 
can  be  distinctly  seen  through;  pervious  to 
light;  diaphanous;  pellucid;  as,  transparent 
glass ;  a  transparent  diamond :  opposed  to 
opaque.  'Through  the  transparent  bosom 
of  the  deep.'  Shak. — 2.  Admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  light;  having  interstices  so  that 
things  are  visible  through. 

And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 

Dryden. 

3.  Fig.  such  as  to  be  easily  seen  through ; 
not  sufficient  to  hide  underlying  feelings ; 
as,  his  motive  was  quite    transparent.  — 
4.t  Bright;  shining;  clear.     '  The  glorious 
sun's  transparent  beams.'    Shak.— Trans- 
parent colours,  such  colours  as  will  trans- 
mit light :  opposed  to  opaque  colours,  which 
only  reflect  light ;  those  colours  which  are 
either  light  and  aerial  in  their  own  nature, 
or  become  so  by  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  they  are  laid  on  by  the  painter.— 
SYN.  Pellucid,  clear,  bright,  limpid,  lucid, 
diaphanous. 

Transparently  (trans-pa'rent-li),  adv.  In 
a  transparent  manner;  clearly;  so  as  to  be 
seen  through. 

Transparentness  (trans-pa'rent-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  transparent ;  transpa- 
rency. 

Transpasst  (trans-pas'),  v.t.  To  pass  over. 
John  Gregory. 

Transpasst  (trans-pas'),  v.i.  To  pass  by  or 
away.  Daniel. 

Transpassablet  (trans-pas'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  transpassed. 

Transpatronizet  (trans-pat'ron-Iz),tU.  To 
transfer  the  patronage  of. 

As  to  transpatronize  from  him 

To  you  mine  orphan  muse.  Warner. 

Transpeciate t  (tran-spe'shi-at),  v.t.  [Pre- 
fix trans,  and  species.]  To  transform  from 


one  species  to  another;  to  change  the  spe- 
cies of. 

I  do  not  credit  .  .  .  that  the  devil  hath  power  to 
transpeciate  a  man  into  a  horse.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Transpicuous  (trans-pik'u-us),  a.  [From 
I..  Erontrp&to,  to  see  or  look  through  h-aiin, 
across,  through,  and  specio,  to  look,  to  see.] 
Transparent;  pervious  to  the  sight.  'The 
wide  transpicuous  air.'  Milton. 

Transpierce  (trans-pers'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
transpierced;  ppr.  transpiercing.  [Prefix 
trans,  and  pierce.]  To  pierce  through;  to 
penetrate;  to  pass  through. 

The  sides  transfierc'd  return  a  rattling  sound. 
Dryden, 

Transpirable  (trans-plr'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
transpiring,  or  of  being  transpired. 

Transpiration  (trans-pi-ra'shon),  n.  [Fr. 
transpiration.  See  TRANSPIRE.]  1. The  actor 
process  of  transpiring;  exhalation  through 
the  skiu;  as,  the  transpiration  of  obstructed 
fluids. — Pulmonary  transpiration,  the  exhal- 
ation of  watery  vapour  which  is  constantly 
going  on  from  the  blood  circulating  through 
thelungs.  It  may  be  made  evident  by  breath- 
ing  on  a  cold  reflecting  surface. — 2.  In  bot, 
the  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  from  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  This  ex- 
halation consists  of  a  great  part  of  the  water 
which  serves  as  the  vehicle  of  the  nutritious 
substances  contained  in  the  sap.  Some- 
times the  water  thus  given  out  appears  in 
the  form  of  extremely  small  drops  at  the 
tip  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves. —  Transpiration  of 
gases,  the  motion  of  gases  through  a  capil- 
lary tube.  The  rate  of  motion  varies  with 
the  composition  of  the  gas,  but  bears  a  con- 
stant relation  not  coinciding  with  density, 
diffusion,  or  any  other  known  property. 
The  velocity  depends  not  simply  on  the 
friction  of  the  gas  against  the  surface  of 
the  tube,  but  much  more  on  the  friction  of 
the  gas  particles  against  each  other,  and 
the  transfer  of  momentum  which  thus  re- 
sults. A  comparison  of  the  velocity  of  trans- 
piration with  that  of  effusion  has  led  to  im- 
portant conclusions  in  regard  to  molecular 
magnitudes.  —  Transpiration  of  liquids  is 
analogous  to  transpiration  of  gases,  and 
refers  to  the  rates  at  which  liquids  pass 
through  minute  orifices  or  capillary  tubes 
under  pressure.  These  rates  are  greatly 
increased  by  heat. 

Transpiratory  (trans-plr^a-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  transpiration;  transpiring; 
exhaling. 

Transpire  (trans-pirO,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trans- 
pired; ppr.  transpiring.  [Fr.  transpirer— 
L.  trans,  across,  and  spiro,  to  breathe,  whence 
spiritug,  spirit.]  To  emit  through  the  excre- 
tories  of  the  skin;  to  send  off  in  vapour. 

Transpire  (trans-pirO,  v.i.  1-  To  be  emitted 
through  the  excretories  of  the  skin ;  to  ex- 
hale ;  to  pass  oft*  in  insensible  perspiration ; 
as,  fluids  transpire  through  the  human 
body.— 2.  To  escape  from  secrecy;  to  be- 
come public  gradually;  to  come  to  light;  to 
ooze  out;  as,  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
have  not  yet  transpired. 

To  transpire,  ...  to  escape  from  secrecy  to  no- 
tice :  a  sense  lately  innovated  from  France  without 
necessity.  jfohnson. 

The  story  of  Paulina's  and  Maximilian's  mutual 
attachment  had  transpired  through  many  of  the 
travellers.  De  Qnincey. 

You  cannot  recall  the  spoken  word,  you  cannot 
wipe  out  the  foot-track,  you  cannot  draw  up  the 
ladder,  so  as  to  leave  no  inlet  or  clew;  always  some 
condemning  circumstance  transpires.  Emerson. 

3.  To  happen  or  come  to  pass ;  to  occur. 
[An  erroneous  usage.] 

The  penny-a-liners  allude,  in  cases  where  others 
would  rffer;  and,  in  their  dialect,  things  transpire 
and  only  exceptionally  take  place. 

Fitzedward  Hall. 

Transplace  (trans-plas'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
transplaced;  ppr.  transplacing.  To  remove; 
to  put  in  a  new  place.  [Rare.] 

It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vatican 
to  a  more  eminent  place.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Transplant  (trans-plant'),  v.t.  [Trans  and 
plant;  Fr.  transplanter. ]  1.  To  remove  and 
plant  in  another  place;  as,  to  transplant 
trees.— 2.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; especially,  to  remove  and  settle  or 
establish  for  residence  in  another  place;  as, 
to  transplant  inhabitants.  '  If  any  trans- 
plant themselves  into  plantations  abroad.' 
Bacon. 

He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes,  being 
transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese  of  St. 
David's  into  a  warmer  climate.  Clarendon. 

3.  Inmed.  to  transfer  from  one  part  or  from 
one  person  to  another.  See  TRANSPLANTA- 
TION. 


Transplantation  ( trans-plan-ta'shon ),  n. 

1.  The  act  of  transplanting;  the  shifting  of 
a  plant  from  one  spot  to  another.— 2.  The 
removal  of  a  settled  inhabitant  or  inha- 
bitants to  a  different  place  for  residence. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  thoroughly  felt  the  calami- 
ties of  forcible  transplantations,  being  either  over- 
whelmed by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them,  or 
driven,  as  one  wave  in  driven  by  another,  to  seek 
new  seats,  having  lost  their  own.  Raleigh. 

3.  In  med.  (a)  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the 
human  body  to  supply  a  part  that  has  been 
lost,  as  in  the  Taliacotian  operation;  the  re- 
moval of  a  tooth  from  one  person  to  an- 
other,  (o)  An  old  pretended  method  of  cur- 
ing diseases  by  making  them  pass  from  one 
person  to  another. 

A  cure  by  transplantation,  performed  on  the  son 
of  one  that  was  wont  to  make  chymical  vessels  for 
me.  Boyle. 

Transplanter  (trans-plant'er),  n.  1.  One 
who  transplants.  — 2.  A  machine  or  truck 
for  removing  trees  for  replanting;  also,  an 
implement  for  removing  and  transplanting 
flowers,  bulbs,  &c. 

Transplendency  (trans-plen'den-si),  n.  [L. 
trans  :imi  sptenaent.  See  SPLENDOUR.]  Su- 
pereminent  splendour.  'The  supernatural 
and  uniniitiible  transplendency  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Transplendent  (trans-plen'dent),  a.  Re- 
spendent  in  the  highest  degree. 

Transplendently  (trans-plen'dent-li),  adv. 
In  a  transplendent  manner;  with  eminent 
splendour.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Transport  (trans-port'},  v.t.  [Fr.  transporter, 
L.  transporto— trans,  across,  through,  and 
porto,  to  carry  (whence  export,  import,  <fcc.), 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  E.  fare,  to  go.]  1.  To 
carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another; 
as,  to  transport  the  baggage  of  an  army;  to 
transport  goods  from  one  country  to  an- 
other; to  transport  troops  over  a  river. 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 

Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight. 

Shak. 

We  must  add  yet  another  kind  of  labour,  that  of 
transporting  the  produce  from  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction to  the  place  of  its  destined  use.  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  t  To  bear;  to  carry. 
Her  ashes    .    .    . 

Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 

Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.        Shak. 

3.t  To  remove  from  this  world  to  the  next; 
to  kill:  a  euphemistic  use. 

He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt  he  is  trans- 
ported. Shak* 

4.  To  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criminal. 

We  return  after  being  transported,  and  are  ten 
times  greater  rogues  than  before.  Swift. 

5.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  pas- 
sion. 

They  laugh  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  Milton. 

6.  To  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure;  to 
absorb;  as,  to  be  transported  with  joy. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 

And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 

And  wrapt  in  secret  studies.  Shak. 

Transport  (trans'port),  n.  1.  Transporta- 
tion; carriage;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  .  .  .  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians 
to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war. 
Arbutlinot. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  government 
for  carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or  pro- 
visions from  one  place  to  another,  or  to 
convey  convicts  to  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination.—3.  Vehement  emotion;  passion; 
rapture;  ecstasy;  as,  the  news  of  victory  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy. 

The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know 

That  never  feels  a  pain.  Lyttelton, 

The  finest  woman,  in  a  transport  of  fury,  loses  the 
use  of  her  face.  Addison. 

4.  A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to 
exile. 

Transportability  (trans-port'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
State  of  being  transportable ;  the  capacity 
of  being  transported. 

Transportable  (trans-port'a-bl),  a.  1.  Cap- 
able of  being  transported. — 2.  Implying 
transportation ;  subjecting  to  transporta- 
tion. 'A  felony  transportable  for  seven 
years.'  Elackstone.  'To  render  it  a  trans- 
portable offence.'  Dickens. 

Transportal  (trans-port'al),  n.  The  act  of 
removal  from  one  locality  to  another;  trans- 
portance.  '  The  transportal  of  seeds  in  the 
wool  or  fur  of  quadrupeds.'  Darwin. 

Transportance  t  (trans-port'ans),  n.  Con- 
veyance. 

O,  be  thou  my  Charon. 

And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Proposed  for  the  deserver.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;         y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Transportantt  (trans-port':mt),  a.  Afford- 
ing great  pleasure;  transporting;  ravishing. 

So  rapturous  a  joy.  and  transpor(a>it\o\e, 

Dr.  If.  More. 

Transportation   (trans-port-a'shon),    n. 

1.  The  act  of  transporting,  or  the  state  of 
being  transported;  a  carrying  or  conveying 
f nun  one  place  to  another;  carriage;  con- 
veyance; transmission. 

If  tlie  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will   be 
smaller,  and  may  sometimes  be  scarce  perceptible, 
because  in  this  case  tlie  transportation  will  be  easy. 
Adam  Smith. 

2.  The  banishing  or  sending  away  a  person 
convicted  of  crime  to  a  penal  settlement  in 
a  foreign  country,  there  to  remain  during 
the  term  for  which  he  is  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported.     The  transportation  of  felons  in 
Diituin  is  now  superseded  by  penal  servi- 
tude.     See  under  PENAL. —3.  Transport; 
ecstasy.     [Rare.] 

AH  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  and  all  transporta- 
tion is  a  violence;  and  no  violence  can  be  lasting, 
but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits.  South. 

—  Transportation  of  a  church,  in  Scots  eccles. 
law,  the  erection  of  a  parish  church  in  a 
different  part  of  tlie  parish  from  that  in 
\\  Iiich  it  formerly  stood.  The  power  of  de- 
termining as  to  the  transportation  of 
churches  is  lodged  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
as  the  commission  of  teiuds,  but  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  heritors  in  point 
of  valuation  is  necessary  to  the  removal, 
and  any  party  having  interest  may  oppose  it. 

Transportedly  (trans-port'ed-li),  adv.  In 
a  transported  manner;  in  a  state  of  rapture. 
Boyle. 

Transportedness  (trans  -p6rt'ed-nes),  n, 
The  condition  of  being  transported;  a  state 
of  rapture.  Bp.  Hall. 

Transporter  (trans-port'er),  n.  One  who 
transports  or  removes. 

Transporting  (trans-port'ing),  a.  Ravish- 
ing with  delight;  bearing  away  the  soul  in 
pleasure;  ecstatic;  as,  transporting  joy. 

The  pleasure  which  affects  the  human  mind  with 
the  most  lively  and  transporting  touches  is  the  sense 
that  we  act  in  the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  that  will  crown  our  endeavours  here  with 
happiness  hereafter.  Tillotson. 

Transportingly  (trans-port'ing-Ii),  adv. 
In  a  transporting  manner;  ravishingly. 

Transportivet  (trans-port'iv),  a.  Passion- 
ate; excessive.  'The  voice  of  transportive 
fury.'  T.  Adams. 

Transportment  t  ( trans  -  port '  ment ),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  transporting ;  conveyance  by 
ship. 


Are  not  you  he,  when  your  fellow-passengers, 
Your  last  (ran  sport  ment,  being  assail'd  by  a  galley, 
Hid  yourself  i'  the  cabin!  Beau.  &•  FI. 

2.  Rage;  passion;  anger. 

There  he  attack'd  me 
With  such  transportment  the  whole  town  had  rung 

on't 
Had  I  not  run  away.  Digby. 

Transport  -  ship,  Transport  -  vessel 
(  trans'port-ship,  trans'  port-ves-el  ),  n.  A 
vessel  employed  in  conveying  soldiers,  mili- 
tary stores,  or  convicts;  a  transport. 

Transposable  (trans-poz'abl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  transposed. 

Transposal  (trans-poz'al),  n.  The  act  of 
transposing,  or  the  state  of  being  trans- 
posed; transposition.  Stvift. 

Transpose  (trans-poz'XwJ.  pret.  <fepp.  trans- 
posed; ppr.  transposing.  [Fr.  transposer, 
prefix  trans,  and  poser,  to  place  (see  POSE); 
as  to  meaning,  however,  partly  based  on 
L.  transpono,  transpositum  —  trans,  across, 
through,  and  pono,  to  place.  See  COMPOSE, 
Ac.]  1.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by 
putting  each  in  the  place  of  the  other;  to 
cause  to  change  places;  as,  to  transpose 
letters,  words,  or  propositions.  See  TRANS- 
PRINT.—  2.f  To  put  out  of  place;  to  remove. 


That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
gh  the  brightest  Tell. 
Shak. 


Angels  are  bright  still,  though 


. 

3.  In  alg.  to  bring,  as  any  term  of  an  equa- 
tion, over  from  one  side  to  the  other  side. 
Thus,  if  a+6  —  c,  and  we  make  a  —  c—  b,  then 
6  is  said  to  be  transposed.—  4.  Ingram,  to 
change  the  natural  order  of  words.—  5.  In 
music,  to  change  the  key  of. 

Transpose!  (trans-poz'),  n.  Transposition, 
Puttenham. 

Transposed  (trans-pozdO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Being 
changed  in  place,  and  one  put  in  the  place 
of  the  other.—  2.  In  her.  reversed  or  turned 
contrariwise  from  the  usual  or  proper  posi- 
tion ;  as,  a  pile  transposed. 

Transposing  (trans-poz'ing),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  changeableness  of  place;  as,  the 


action  of  a  transposing  piano,  whereby  its 
keys  can  all  be  affected  at  once. 
Transposition  ( trans  -  po-zi'shon ),  n.  [L. 
tmnjrpdeftio,  tnmtaotittontt.  See  TRANS- 
POSE.] 1.  The  act  of  transposing;  a  changing 
of  the  places  of  things  and  putting  each 
in  the  place  before  occupied  by  the  other, 
as,  the  transposition  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of 
transposition  in  the  arrangement  of  words  which 
the  ancient  languages  enjoyed.  Dr.  Blair. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transposed  or  recip- 
rocally changed  in  place.  — 3.  In  alg.  tbe 
bringing  over  of  any  term  of  an  equation 
from  one  side  to  the  other  side.  This  is 
done  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  term  so 
transposed  from  plus  to  mimts  or  from 
minus  to  plus,  and  the  operation  is  in  effect 
subtracting  the  term  from  both  sides  of  the 
equation  when  its  sign  is  plus,  and  adding 
it  to  both  sides  when  its  sign  is  minus.  If 
a+x  =  b+c;  then  by  transposing  a,  we  get 
x  =  b+c-a.  If  again  x-a  =  b+c;  then  by 
transposing  —a,  we  get  x  =  b+ c+a.  The  ob- 
ject of  transposition  is  to  bring  all  the 
known  terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side, 
and  all  those  that  are  unknown  to  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
unknown  terms  with  respect  to  those  which 
are  known.— 4  In  rhet.  ami  gram,  a  change 
of  the  natural  order  of  words  in  a  sentence; 
words  changed  from  their  ordinary  arrange- 
ment for  the  sake  of  effect.  —  5.  In  music,  the 
transcription  or  performance  of  a  compo- 
sition in  a  key  either  higher  or  lower  than 
the  original.— 6.  In  med.  same  as  Metathe- 
sis.— Transposition  of  the  viscera,  a  congen- 
ital vice  of  conformation,  which  consists  in 
the  viscera  being  found  out  of  the  situations 
they  ordinarily  occupy,  the  heart,  for  ex- 
ample, being  on  the  right  side,  the  liver  on 
the  left,  &c.  Dunglison. 
Transpositional  (trans-po-zi'shon-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  transposition. 

The  most  striking  and  most  offensive  error  in  pro- 
nunciation among  the  Londoners,  I  confess,  lies  in 
the  transpositional  use  of  the  letters  it>  and  ?',  ever 
to  be  heard  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  invert- 
ing them.  Thus  they  always  say  'weal  for  'veal,' 
'vicked'  for  'wicked.1  Pegge. 

Transpositive  (trans-poz'i-tiv),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  transposition ;  made  by  transposing ; 
consisting  in  transposition. 

The  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient  trans- 
positive  character.  Dr.  Blair. 

Transprint  (trans-print'),  v.t  [Trans  and 
print]  To  print  in  the  wrong  place;  to 
transfer  to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 
[Printers  use  the  word  transpose  when  a 
transposition  or  mistake  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs.] 

Transprose  t  (trans-proz'),  v.t  To  change 
from  prose  into  verse. 

Instinct  he  follows  and  no  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose. 

Dryden. 

Trans-Shape  (trans-shap'),  v.t.  To  change 
into  another  form;  to  distort. 

Thus  did  she  .  .  .  trans-shape  thy  particular  vir- 
tues. Shak. 

Suppose  him 

Trans-shaped  into  an  angel.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Trans-ship  (trans-ship^.    See  TRANSHIP. 

Trans-shipment  (traus-ship'ment),  n.  See 
TRANSHIPMENT. 

Transtra  (trans'tra),  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  Rom. 
arch,  the  principal  horizontal  timbers  in  the 
roof  of  a  building.  Gwilt. 

Transubstantiate  ( tran  -  sub  -  stan'shi-;lt), 
v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  transitbstantiated ;  ppr. 
transubstantiating.  [Fr.  transsubstantier, 
L.L.  transsubstantio,  transsubstantiatum — 
L-  trans,  across,  over,  and  substantia,  sub- 
stance.] To  change  to  another  substance; 
as,  to  transubstantiate  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, bread  and  wine,  into  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  '  To  transubstantiate  fish 
and  fruits  into  flesh.'  Howell. 

O  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 

The  spider  love  which  transubstantiates  all. 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 

Transubstantiation  (tran-sub-stan'shi-a"- 
shon),n.  Change  of  substance;  specifically, 
in  theol.  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  a  belief  held  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
others.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  real 
presence,  inasmuch  :is  the  latter  may,  and 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the 
body  of  Christ  coexists  in  and  along  with  the 
elements,  whereas  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  the  body  of  Christ 


takes  the  place  of  the  elements,  only  the 
appear; in rL-  of  tin-  hitter  remaining. 

Transubstantiator  (tran -snb-stan'shi-fit- 
er),  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  nf 
transubstantiation. 

Transudation(tran-su-dfi'shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  transuding ;  the  process  of 
oozing  through  membranes,  or  of  passing 
off  through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  as 
water  or  other  fluid.  The  process  is  effected 
by  either  endosmose  or  exosmose,  which 
are  forms  of  a  peculiar  mechanical  power 
belonging  to  porous  bodies,  which  has  been 
called  osmose  force.  See  OSMOSE. 

Transudatory  (tran-sii'da-to-ri),  a.  Pass- 
ing by  transudation. 

Transude  (tran-sud'),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  tran- 
suded; ppr.  transuding.  [L.  trans,  across, 
through,  and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  To  pass  or 
ooze  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a 
membrane  or  other  porous  substance,  as 
water  or  other  fluid;  as,  a  liquid  may  tran- 
sude through  a  membranous  substance  or 
texture,  or  through  wood. 

Transume  (tran-sum'),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  tran- 
sumed;  ppr.  transuming.  [L.  transumo— 
trans,  across,  through,  and  sumo,  to  take.] 
To  take  from  one  to  another;  to  convert. 
[Rare.] 

Bread  and  wine 
Tfansntnftf,  and  taught  to  turn  divine.      Crashcm', 

Transumpt  ( tran-sumt'),  n.  An  old  term 
for  a  copy  of  a  writing  or  exemplification 
of  a  record. 

The  pretended  original  breve  was  produced,  and 
a  transumpt  or  copy  thereof  offered  them. 

Lord  Herbert. 

— An  action  of  transumpt,  in  Scots  law,  an 
action  competent  to  any  one  having  a  par- 
tial interest  in  a  writing,  or  immediate  use 
for  it,  to  support  his  titles  or  defences  in 
other  actions,  directed  against  the  custodier 
of  the  writing,  calling  upon  him  to  exhibit 
it,  in  order  that  a  copy  or  transumpt  of  it 
may  be  made  and  delivered  to  the  pursuer. 

Trausximption  ( trau-sum '  shon ),  n.  [  L. 
transsuwptio.  See  TRANSUME.]  1.  The  act 
of  taking  from  one  place  to  another.  — 
2.  In  logic,  a  syllogism  by  concession  or 
agreement,  used  where  a  question  proposed 
is  transferred  to  another  with  this  condition, 
that  a  proof  of  the  latter  should  be  admitted 
for  a  proof  of  the  former.  [Rare.] 

Transumptive  (tran-sum'tiv),  a.  [See 
above.]  Taking  from  one  to  another;  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another;  metaphorical. 

Hereupon  are  intricate  turnings,  by  a  transttmp- 
tivf  and  metonymical  kind  of  speech,  called  mean- 
ders. Drayton. 

Transvasatet  (tran s-va' sat),  v.t.  [L.  trans, 
across,  and  vas,  a  vessel.]  To  transfuse  or 
pour  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Cudworth. 

Transvasationt  (trans-va-sa'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  transvasating.  Holland. 

Transvection  (trans-vek'shon),  n.  [L.  trans- 
vectio,  transvectionis,  from  transveho,  to 
carry  across — trans,  across,  and  veho,  to 
carry.]  The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying 
over. 

Transverberate  ( trans- ve^ber-at),  v.  t.  To 
beat  or  strike  through.  Watts. 

Transversal  (trans-vers'al},  a.  Transverse; 
running  or  lying  across ;  as,  a  transversal 
line.  See  the  noun. 

The  labarum  is  described  as  a  long  pike,  inter- 
sected by  a  transversal  beam.  Gibbon. 

Transversal  (trans-vers'al),  n.  Ingeom.  a 
line  drawn  across  several  others  so  as  to  cut 
them  all,  as  when  a  line  intersects  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle. 

Transversally  (trans-vers'al-li),  adv.  In  a 
direction  crosswise. 

Transverse  (trans-vers'  or  transfers), a.  [L. 
transversus,  pp.  of  transverto,  to  turn  across 
— trans,  across,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  1.  Lying 
or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direction ;  as, 
a  transverse  diameter  or  axis:  used  adverbi- 
ally in  following  extract. 

His  volant  touch 

Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 
Milton. 

2.  In  anat  a  term  applied  to  muscles,  ves- 
sels, &c.,  which  lie  in  a  direction  across 
other  parts;  as,  the  transverse  muscle  of 
the  abdomen ;  the  transverse  suture  which 
rims  across  the  face.—  Transverse  axis  or 
diameter,  in  conic  sections,  the  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci.  In  the  el- 
lipse it  is  the  longest  diameter;  in  the  hy- 
perbola it  is  the  shortest,  and  in  the  para- 
bola it  is,  like  all  the  other  diameters, 
infinite  in  length.  —  Transverse  magnet,  a 
magnet  whose  poles  are  not  at  the  ends  but 
at  the  sides,  formed  by  a  particular  com- 
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bination  of  bar-magnets. — Transverse  par- 
tition, in  bot.  a  partition,  as  of  a  pericarp, 
at  riyht  angles  with  the  valves,  as  in  a 
silique.— Transverse  section.  See  SECTION. 
— Transverse  strain,  in  mech.  the  strain  t<> 
which  a  beam  is  subjected  when  a  force  acts 
on  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  tending  to  bend  it  orbreakit  across. 

Transverse  (trans-vers'),  «.  That  which 
crosses  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction;  a  trans- 
Terse  axis.  See  under  the  adjective. 

Transverse  (trans-vers'),  v.t.  To  overturn; 
to  change.  [Rare.] 

Transversely  (trans-versliXadp.  In  a  trans- 
verse manner;  in  a  cross  direction ;  as,  to 
cut  a  thing  transversely. 

At  Stonehenge  the  stones  lie  transversely  upon  each 
other.  Stiilingflett. 

Transvertt  (trans-vert'),  v.t.  [L.  trans, 
UL-russ,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  To  cause  to 
turn  across;  to  transverse.  Chaucer. 

Transvertible  (trans-vert'i-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  transverted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Transview(traus-vu'),u£.  To  look  through, 

Let  us  with  eagles'  eyes  without  offence 
Transvieiv  the  obscure  things  that  do  remain. 
Da-vies. 

Transvolation  t  (trans-vo-la'shon),  n.  [L. 
trans,  through,  beyond,  and  volo,  volatum, 
to  fly.]  Act  of  flying  beyond. 

Jesus  had  some  extraordinary  transvolations  and 
acts  of  emigration  beyond  the  lines  of  his  even  and 
ordinary  conversation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Transvolvet  (trans-volv^,  v.t.  [L.  trans, 
over,  and  volvo,  to  roll.]  To  overturn;  to 
breakup.  'He  who  transvolves  empires.' 
Hoioell. 

Transylvanian  (tran-sil-va'ni-an),  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  Transylvania,  a  grand- 
duchy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

Transylvanian  (tran-sil-va'ni-an),  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Transylvania. 

Trantt  (trant),  v.i.     Same  as  Traunt 

Tranter  t  (trant'er),  n.    Same  as  Traunter. 

Trap  (trap),  n.  [A.  Sax.  trappe,  trceppe, 
treppe,  a  trap;  O.H.G.  trapo,  whence  It. 
trappola,  a  trap,  snare,  Fr.  trappe,  a  pit- 
fall, attraper,  to  entrap;  the  root  is  perhaps 
that  of  trip,  tramp.'}  1.  A  contrivance  that 
shuts  suddenly  and  often  with  a  spring,  used 
for  taking  game  and  other  animals ;  as,  a 
trap  for  foxes. 

We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

2.  An  ambush ;  a  stratagem;  any  device  or 
contrivance  to  betray  or  catch  unawares. 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap, 

Rom.  xi.  9. 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me.  Shak. 

3.  A  game,  and  also  one  of  the  instruments 
used  in  playing  the  game,  the  others  being 
a  small  bat  and  a  ball.  The  trap  is  of  wood, 
made  like  a  slipper,  with  a  hollow  at  the 
heel  end,  and  a  kind  of  wooden  spoon,  mov- 
ing on  a  pivot,  in  the  bowl  of  which  the 
ball  is  placed.     By  striking  the  end  or  han- 
dle of  the  spoon  the  hall  rises  into  the  air, 
and  the  art  of  the  game  is  to  strike  it  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  bat  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.    The  adversaries  on  the  look- 
put,  either  by  catching  the  ball,  or  by  bowl- 
ing it  from  the  place  where  it  falls  and 
hitting  the  trap,  take  possession  of  the  trap, 
bat,  and  ball,  and  try  their  own  dexterity. 

4.  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil- 
pipes  to  prevent  effluvia  from  passing  the 
place  where  they  are  situated.    See  DRAIN- 
TRAP.  —5.  A  familiar  name  for  a  carriage,  on 
springs,  of  any  kind. 

We  shall  find  a  better  trap  than  this  at  the  church 
door.  Thackeray. 

6.  A  sheriff's  officer,  or  policeman.     *  The 
traps  know  that  we  work  together.'  Dickens 
[Slang.] 

There's  a  couple  of  traps  in  Belston  after  him  now. 
H.  Kingsley. 

7.  Sagacity;  acutenese;  penetration;  sharp- 
ness. 

Some  cunning-  persons  that  had  fcund  out  his  foible 
and  ignorance  of  trap,  first  put  him  in  great  fright. 
Roger  North. 

—To  be  up  to  trap,  to  understand  trap,  to 
be  very  knowing  or  wide-awake.  [Slang.] 

His  good  lady  .  ,  .  understood  trap  &*  well  as  any 
woman  in  the  M  earns.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Trap  (trap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trapped;  ppr. 
trapping.  1.  To  catch  in  a  trap;  as,  to  trap 
foxes  or  beaver. — 2.  To  insnare;  to  take  by 
stratagem. 

I  trapfd  the  foe.  Dryden. 

Trap  (trap),  v.i.  To  set  traps  for  game;  as, 
to  trap  for  beaver. 


Trap  (trap),  n.  [Dan, trap, Sv.-.trapprG.trapp, 
from  Dan.  trappe,  S\v.  trapixi,  a  treppe.  a 
stair,  stairs;  E.  trap,  a  kind  of  ladder.  The 
name  was  proposed  by  the  Sweciisji  miner- 
alogist Bergman,  owing  to  the  terraced  or 
step-like  arrangement  which  may  be  traced 
in  many  of  these  igneous  rocks.]  In  geol.  a 
name  rather  loosely  and  vaguely  applied  to 
all  the  multifarious  igneous  rocks  that 
belong  to  the  palreozoic  and  secondary 
epochs,  as  distinct  from  the  more  ancient 
granites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  recent 
volcanic  rocks  on  the  other.  A  terraced  or 
step-like  arrangement  may  often  be  traced 
in  many  of  these  igneous  rocks.— Trap  con- 
glomerate. Same  as  Trap-tufa. 

Trap  (trap),  n.  [D.  trap,  a  step,  a  degree; 
Dan.  trappe,  a  stair.  See  TRAP,  the  rock.] 
A  kind  of  movable  ladder  or  steps;  a  kind 
of  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft.  Simmonds. 

Trap  (trap),  n.  An  article  of  luggage,  or 
the  like.  See  TRAPS. 

Trap  (trap),  v.t.  [O.E.  trappe,  a  horse-cloth 
or  housing;  same  word  as  Sp.  trapo,  L.L. 
trapus,  cloth,  probably  also  as  Fr.  drap, 
cloth,  but  the  further  origin  is  uncertain. 
Attrap  was  formerly  in  use  also.  ]  To  adorn; 
to  dress  with  ornaments.  '  To  deck  his 
hearse,  and  trap  his  tomb-black  steed." 
Spenser.  '  All  of  them  on  horses,  and  the 
horses  richly  trapt.'  Tennyson.  See  TRAP- 
PING. 

Trapa  (trap'a),  n.  [From  L.L.  calcitrapa, 
a  caltrop.]  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  nat. 
order  Haloragacese.  The  species  are  com- 
monly called  water-caltrops,  and  are  found 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Siberia,  in  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
The  large  seeds  of  them  all  are  sweet  and 
edible.  Those  of  T.  bispinosa  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  China  and  other  parts 
of  the  East,  where  they  form  a  common 


Trapa  bispinosa,  yielding  Singhara-nuts. 

article  of  food,  under  the  name  of  Singhara- 
nuts.  T.  natans  is  the  water-chestnut.  Its 
seeds— called  Jesuits'  nuts  at  Venice  and 
Chataigne  d'eau  in  France— are  ground  into 
flour  and  made  into  bread  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Trapan  (tra-pan^,  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  trap, 
but  the  formation  is  not  clear.  Comp.  also 
It.  trapanare,  to  cheat,  to  bore  or  perforate, 
from  trapano,  a  boring  instrument,  a  sur- 
geon's trepan.]  To  insnare;  to  catch  by 
stratagem.  *Can  trapan  a  Jephtha  into  a 
vow  and  solemn  oath.'  South.  More  com- 
monly written  Trepan. 

His  principal  misfortune  being  the  losing  company 
of  a  small  bark  which  attended  him,  and  having 
some  of  his  people  trapanntd  at  Baldivia. 

Ansott's  Voyage. 

Trapan  (tra-pan'),  n.  A  snare;  a  stratagem. 
'  Nothing  but  gins,  and  snares,  and  trapans 
for  souls.'  South. 

Trapanner  (tra-pan'er),  n.  One  who  trapans 
or  insnares.  '  The  insinuations  of  that  old 
pander  and  trapanner  of  souls.'  South. 

Trap-ball  (trap'ball  n.     See  TRAP,  3. 

Trap-bat  (trap'bat),  n.  A  bat  used  at  the 
game  of  trap. 

Trap-door  (trap'dor),  n.  A  door  in  a  floor 
or  roof,  with  which  when  shut  it  is  flush  or 
nearly  BO. — Trap-door  spiders,  a  name  given 
to  spiders  of  the  genera  Ctenizaand  Actino- 
pus,  separated  by  modern  writers  from  the 
genus  Mygale,  remarkable  for  forming  in 
the  ground  a  habitation  consisting  of  a  long 
cylindrical  tube,  protected  at  the  top  by  a 
circular  door,  which  is  connected  to  the 
tube  by  a  hinge.  The  lid  is  made  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  earth  and  web,  and  when 
shut  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 


surrounding  soil.  There  are  many  of  these 
trap-door  spiders  known,  as  the  Cteniza  (or 
Nygale)  ccementaria  (also  called  the  mason 


Trap-door  Spider,    i,  The  Spider,    a,  3,  The  Nest. 
in  front  and  profile.    4,  Section  of  the  Nest. 

spider),  and  C.  ionica  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  the  C.  nidulans  of  Jamaica. 
Trape  (trap),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  traped;  ppr. 
traping.  [Comp.  D.  andG.  trappen,  to  tread, 
to  tramp.]  To  trail  along  in  an  untidy  man- 
ner; to  walk  carelessly  and  sluttishly;  to  run 
about  idly;  to  traipse. 

I  am  to  go  traping  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  to  see  sights  all  this  day.       "  Siutft. 

TrapelUS  (trap'e-lus),  n.  [Gr.  trapelos,  easily 
turned.  ]  A  genus  of  lizards  having  the  form 
and  teeth  of  the  Agamae,  but  the  scales 
small  and  destitute  of  spines.  They  have  no 
pores  on  the  thighs.  T.  cegyptius  is  of  small 
size,  can  puff  out  its  body,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  changes  of  its  colour,  hence  its 
French  name  Le  changeant  d'tfgypte. 

Trapes  (traps),  n.  [From  trape.}  A  slat- 
tern; an  idle  sluttish  woman. 

From  door  to  door  I'd  sooner  whine  and  beg, 
Than  marry  such  a  trapes.  i*ay. 

Trapes  (traps),  u.i.  [From  the  noun.  Also 
written  traipse  (which  see).]  To  gad  or 
flaunt  about  in  a  slatternly  useless  way. 
'Our  great  flaunting,  trapesing,  impudent, 
lazy  lacqueys.'  Thackeray. 
Trapezate  (trap'e-zat),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  trapezium. 

Trapeze  (tra-pez'),  n.  1.  A  trapezium.— 
2.  In  gymnastics,  a  sort  of  swing,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  cross-bars  suspended  by  two 
cords  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  on 
which  various  exercises  or  feats  are  per- 
formed. 

Trapezian  (tra-pe'zi-an),  a.    [See  TRAPE- 
ZIUM.]   In  crystal,  having  the  lateral  planes 
composed  of  trapeziums  situated  in  two 
ranges  between  two  bases. 
Trapeziform  (tra-pe'zi-fonn),  a.    Having 
the  form  of  a  trapezium. 
Trapezihedron  (tra-pe'zi-he"dron),  n.    [Gr. 
trapezion,  a  little  table,  and  hedra,  side.) 
Same  as  Trapezohedron. 
Trapezium  (tra-pe'zi-um),  n.  pi.  Trapezia 
(tra-pe'zi-a)  or  Trapeziums  (tra-pe'zi-umz). 
[L.,-from  Gr.  trapezion,  a  little  table,  dim. 
of  trapeza,  a  table.]   1.  In 
geom.  a  plane  figure  con- 
tained under  four  straight 
lines,  none  of  them  par- 
allel.—2.  In  anat  a  bone 
of   the  carpus,  the  first 
of   the   second  row:    so  named   from  its 
shape. 

Trapezius  (tra-pe'zi-ns),  n.  In  anat.  a  tra- 
peziform  muscle  which  serves  to  move  the 
scapula  in  different  directions. 
Trape  zohedral  (tra-pe'zo-he"dral),  a.  In 
crystal,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of 
a  trapezohedron. 

Trapezohedron  (tra-pe'z6-he"dron),  n.  In 
crystal,  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

Trapezoid  ( trap '  e  - 
zoid),  n,  [Gr.  trapezion, 
a  trapezium,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]  Inborn. 
a  plane  four  -  sided 
figure  having  two  of  its 
opposite  sides  parallel. 
Trapezoidal  (trap-e-zoi'dal),  a.  1.  Having 
the  form  of  a  trapezoid.  — 2.  In  mineral,  hav- 
ing the  surface  composed  of  twenty-four 
trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar.— Trape- 
zoidal bone,  in  anat.  a  bone  of  the  second 
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row  of  the  carpal  bones,  smaller  than  the 
trapezium. 
Trap-hole  (trap'hol),  n.    Slilit.  see  Tuous- 

DE-LOUP. 

Trappean  (trap-pe'an),  «•  Pertaining  to  or  of 
tlu'  nature  of  trap  or  trap-ruck. 

Trapper  (tnip'O-r),  n.  1.  One  who  sets  traps 
to  catch  animals,  usually  for  furs. —'2.  In 
mining,  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  coal-mine  who 
opens  the  air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the 
passage  of  the  coal-wagons. 

Trapping  (trap 'ing),  n.  [From  trap,  to 
drain-,  to  adorn.]  A  word,  generally  used 
in  the  plural,  to  denote  ornamental  acces- 
sories; as  (a)  specifically,  the  ornaments  put 
on  horses.  'Caparisons  and  steeds,  bases 
and  tinsel  trappings.'  Milton,  (b)  External 
and  superficial  decorations;  ornaments  gen- 
erally; dress;  finery.  'These  but  the  trap- 
pings and  the  suits  of  woe.'  Shak.  '  Trap- 
pings of  life,  for  ornament,  not  use.'  Dry- 
den. 

Trappist  (trap'ist),  n.  [From  the  abbey  of 
La  Trappe,  in  Normandy,  the  headquarters 
of  the  order.]  A  member  of  a  religious  order 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in 
1140,  and  remarkable  for  the  austere  life  led 
by  the  monks.  The  discipline  of  the  monas- 
tery, like  that  of  many  other  wealthy  reli- 
gious communities,  had  gradually  been  very 
much  relaxed,  until  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  a  return  to  the  an- 
cient austerity  was  effected  under  the  rule 
of  Arm  and  Jean  Boutilier  de  Ranee".  The 
Trappists,  according  to  their  rules,  must  live 
on  the  coarsest  fare,  meat,  flsh,  eggs,  and 
wine  being  forbidden;  they  are  bound  to 
perpetual  silence,  unless  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  their  bed  is  a  straw  mattress  with  a 
coarse  coverlet ;  their  habit  is  never  laid 
aside  except  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness. 
The  daily  routine  of  duties  commences  at 
two  in  the  morning,  and  consists  in  prayer, 
religious  exercises,  and  manual  labour  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  they  retire  to 
rest.  The  order  in  course  of  time  acquired 
houses  through  the  rest  of  France,  in  Ger- 
many, England,  the  United  States,  and  else- 
where. 

Trappistine  ( trap'is-tin ),  n.  [From  the 
Trappists,  who  manufacture  it.]  A  liqueur, 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Abbey  of 
Grace-Dieu,  near  Besancon,  in  France,  has 
acquired  reputation. 

Trappous  (trap'us),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
rock  Known  as  trap;  resembling  trap,  or  par- 
taking of  its  form  or  qualities;  trappy. 

Trappures.t  Trappours,t  n.  pi  The  trap- 
pings or  cloths  with  which  horses  were  cov- 
ered for  parade.  Chaucer. 

Trappy  (trap'i),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling trap-rock. 

Trap-rock  (trap'rok).    See  TRAP. 

Traps  (traps),  n.  pi.     [Short  for  trappings.  ] 
Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  furni- 
ture, &c.;  goods;  furniture;  luggage. 
A  couple  of  horses  carry  us  and  our  traps. 

Thackeray. 

On  the  first  hint  of  disease  pack  up  your  traps  and 
your  good  lady,  and  go  and  live  in  the  watch-house 
across  the  river.  Kingstey. 

Trap-Stair  (trap' star),  n.  A  narrow  stair- 
case, or  encased  ladder,  surmounted  by  a 
trap-door. 

Trap-stick  (trap'stik),  n.  A  stick  used  at 
the  game  of  trap;  an  object  resembling  such 
a  stick:  applied  in  the  quotation  to  a  slender 
leg. 

These  had  made  a  foolish  swop  between  a  couple 
of  thick  bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  h.nl 
no  calfs.  Addison. 

Trap-tree  (trap'tre),  n.  A  species  of  Arto- 
carpus  which  furnishes  aglutinousgum  used 
as  bird-lime.  The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  used 
for  flshing-lines,  cordage,  and  nets  in  Singa- 
pore. Simmonds. 

Trap-tufa,  Trap-tuff  (trap'tu-fa,  trap'tuf), 
n.  In  geol.  a  kind  of  sandstone  composed 
of  fragments  and  earthy  materials  from 
trap-rocks  cemented  together. 

Trash  (trash),  n.  [Origin  doubtful.  Comp. 
Prov.  G.  trasch,  that  which  is  thrashed, 
trasch,  trout,  refuse  of  grapes;  also  Icel.  tros, 
droppings,  rubbish,  leaves  and  twigs  picked 
up  for  fuel.  In  4  and  5  directly  from  the 
verb,  under  which  another  origin  is  sug- 
gested.] 1.  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter; 
good  -  for  -  nothing  stuff ;  rubbish;  refuse; 
dross;  dregs. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.      Shak. 
O  that  instead  of  trash  thou'dst  taken  steel.    Garth. 

2.  Loppings  of  trees;  bruised  canes,  &c.  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  decayed  leaves  and 
stems  of  canes  are  called  field-trash;  the 


bruised  and  macerated  rind  of  canes  is 
called  cane-trash;  and  both  are  called  trash. 

3.  A  worthless  person. 

I  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Shak. 

4.  A  piece  of  leather  or  other  thing  fastened 
to  a  dog's  neck  to  retard  his  speed.  Hence— 

5.  A  clog  or  encumbrance  in  a  metaphorical 
sense. 

Trash  (trash),  v.t  [See  the  noun.  Comp. 
also  Fr.  etrticir,  to  narrow,  straiten,  keep 
short,  &c.  ]  1.  To  free  from  superfluous 
twigs  or  brandies;  to  lop;  to  crop;  as,  to 
trash  trees ;  to  trash  ratoons  in  sugar-cane 
culture. — 2.  To  crush  or  humiliate;  to  wear 
out;  to  beat  down. 

Being  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  body,  and  thus 
nttiessy  trash  fftfftt  out  with  reading, writing.preach- 
im*.  aud  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death. 

Life  of  Bp.  Jewell,  1685. 

3.  To  maltreat;  to  jade;  to  abuse;  as,  to 
trash  a  horse.  [Scotch.]— 4.  To  hold  back 
by  a  leash  or  halter,  as  a  dog  in  pursuing 
game;  hence,  to  retard;  to  clog;  to  encum- 
ber; to  hinder. 

Among  other  encumbrances  and  delays  in  our 
ways  to  ncaven,  there  is  no  one  that  doth  so  clog 
and  trash,  so  disadvantage  and  backward  us  ...  as 
a  contentedness  in  a  formal  worship  of  God. 

Without  the  most  furious  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
Kalmucks,  there  was  not  a  chance  for  them,  bur- 
dened and  trashed  as  they  were,  to  anticipate  so 
agile  and  light  cavalry  as  the  Cossacks  in  seizing  this 
important  pass.  De  Quincey. 

Trash  (trash),  v.t.  To  follow  with  violence 
and  trampling.  '  A  guarded  lackey  to  run 
before  it,  and  pied  liveries  to  come  trashing 
after  it.'  Puritan  (old  play),  1C07. 

Trash-house  (trash'hous),  n.  A  building 
on  a  sugar  estate  where  the  cane-stalks  from 
which  the  juice  has  been  expressed  are 
stored  for  fuel.  Simmonds. 

Trash-ice  (trashls),  n.  Crumbled  ice  mixed 
with  water. 

Trashily  (trash'i-li),  adv.  In  a  trashy  man- 
ner. 

Tr  a  slim  ess  (trash'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  trashy. 

Trashtrie  (trash'tri),  n.  Trash.  'Sauce, 
ragouts,  and  siklike  trashtrie. '  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Trashy  (trash'i),  a.  Composed  of  or  resem- 
bling trash,  rubbish,  or  dross;  waste;  re- 
jected; worthless;  useless;  as,  a  trashy  novel. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that 
trashy  stuff,  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the 
action.  Dryden. 

Trass  (tras),  n.  [Prov.  G.  trass,  tarrass, 
trass,  probably  from  Fr.  terrasse,  a  terrace, 
earthwork,  from  L.  terra,  earth.  ]  Pumi- 
ceous  conglomerate,  a  volcanic  production, 
consisting  of  ashes  and  scoriae  thrown  out 
from  the  Eifel  volcanoes,  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Coblentz.  It  is  equivalent,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  puzzolana  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
is  used  as  a  cement.  The  same  name  is  given 
to  a  coarse  sort  of  plaster  or  mortar  made 
from  several  other  argillo-ferruginous  min- 
erals, used  to  line  cisterns  and  other  reser- 
voirs of  water.  Dutch  trass  is  made  of  a 
soft  rock  found  near  Collen,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burned  like  lime, 
and  reduced  to  powder  in  mills.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  colour.  Written  also  Tarrace,  Tar- 
raas,  Terras. 

Trast.  t    For  Traced.    Spenser. 

Trate.t  Trat,t  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
an  old  woman;  a  witch.  Chaucer. 

Traulismt  (tra'lizm),  n.  [Gr.  traulismos, 
from  traulizo,  to  lisp  or  stammer.]  A  stam- 
mering. Dalgarno. 

Traumatic  (tra-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  trauma,  a 
wound.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to 
wounds.— 2.  Vulnerary;  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  wounds. —3.  Produced  by  wounds;  as, 
traumatic  tetanus. 

Traumatic  (tra-mat'ik),  n.  A  medicine  use- 
ful in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Traumatism  (tra'mat-izm),  n.  [See  TRAU- 
MATIC. ]  In  pathol.  the  condition  of  the 
system  occasioned  by  a  grave  wound. 

Trauncet  (trans),  n.     A  trance. 

Trauntt  (trant),  v.i.  [D.  tranten,  to  walk 
slowly;  D.  and  L.G.  trant,  a  walk.]  To  carry 
about  wares  for  sale ;  to  hawk.  Written 
also  Trant. 

Trauntert  (trant'er),  n.  One  who  traunts; 
a  pedlar. 

Travado,  Travat  (tra-va'do,  traVat),  n.  A 
heavy  squall,  with  sudden  gusts  or  wind, 
lightning,  and  rain,  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  Like  the  African  tornado  it  com- 
mences with  a  black  cloud  in  oalm  weather 
and  a  clear  sky.  Admiral  Smyth. 


Travail  (tra'va-I),  e.t*.  [Formerly  also  trnvril, 
travel,  from  Fr.  trava tiler,  to  labour,  to  toil, 
to  torment,  from  travail,  labour,  work,  toil, 
fatigue,  trouble,  &c. ;  also  an  apparatus  or 
contrivance  of  bars  to  restrain  a  vicious 
horse  or  to  keep  it  quiet  while  being  shod, 
&c.,  from  L.  trabs,  a  beam;  similarly  It.  tra- 
vaglio,  Pg.  traballw,  Sp.  trabajo.  Travel  is 
the  same  word.]  l.t  To  labour  witli  pain;  to 
toil.  'Slothful  persons  who  will  not  travail 
for  their  livings.'  Latiiner.—  2.  To  suffer  the 
pangs  of  childbirth;  to  be  in  parturition. 

And  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labour. 
Gen.  xxxv.  z6. 

Travailt  (trav'al),  v.t.     To  harass;  to  tire. 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the 
nobility.  IJayuiard. 

Travail  (trav'al),  n.  l.t  Labour  with  pain; 
severe  toil. 

As  everything  of  price,  so  doth  this  require  travail. 
Hooker. 

2.  Parturition;  as,  an  easy  travail. 

In  the  time  of  her  travail  behold  .  .  .  twins  were 
in  her  womb.  Gen.  xxxviii.  27. 

Travailoust  (trav'al-us).a.  Causing  travail; 
laborious;  toilsome.  Wycli/e. 

Trave  (trav),  n.  [O.Fr.  */•<•/,  It.  trave,  a  cross- 
beam, from  L.  trabs,  trabis,  abeam;  in  mean- 
ing 2  from  Fr.  entraves,  shackles  for  a  horse's 
legs  — en,  in,  and  L.  trabs.  See  TRAVAIL.] 
l.t  A  cross-beam;  a  beam  or  timber- work 
crossingabuilding.  Maundrell.— 2.  A  wooden 
frame  to  confine  an  unruly  horse  while  shoe- 
ing. 

Travel  (trav'el),  v.i.  pret.  <fe  pp.  travelled; 
ppr.  travelling.  [A  different  orthography 
and  application  of  travail.]  1.  To  pass  or 
make  a  journey  from  place  to  place,  either 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  any  conveyance, 
as  a  carriage,  ship,  or  the  like ;  to  go  to  or 
visit  distant  or  foreign  places;  to  journey; 
as,  to  travel  for  health,  for  pleasure,  for  im- 
provement, or  the  like. 

Fain  would  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore. 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore.        Dryden. 
His  kinsman  travelling  on  his  own  affair. 
Was  charged  by  Valence  to  bring  home  the  child. 
Tennyson. 

Specifically— 2.  To  make  a  journey  or  jour- 
neys, or  to  go  about  from  place  to  place  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders  for  goods, 
collecting  accounts,  <fcc.,  for  a  commercial 
house ;  as,  he  has  travelled  over  ten  years 
for  the  same  firm.  — 3.  To  proceed  or  ad- 
vance in  any  way;  to  move;  to  pass. 
Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons. 

Shak. 
News  CNBMffVw&tl  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Pope. 
4.f  To  labour;  to  travail. 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  not 
any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not  needful. 
Hooker. 

Travel  (trav'el),  v.t.  1.  To  journey  over;  to 
pass ;  as,  to  travel  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England.  'I  travel  this  profound.'  Milton. 
2.  t  To  cause  or  force  to  journey. 

The  corporations  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  from 
their  franchises.  Spenser. 

Travel  (trav'el),  n.  1.  The  act  of  travelling 
or  journeying;  particularly,  a  journeying  to 
a  distant  country  or  countries;  as,  he  is 
much  improved  by  travel;  the  gentleman 
has  just  returned  from  his  travels. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education  ; 
in  the  elder  a  part  of  experience.  Kacon. 

2.  pi.  An  account  of  occurrences  and  obser- 
vations made  during  a  journey;  a  book  that 
relates  occurrences  in  travelling ;  as,  travels 
in  Italy. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occurrences, 
as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  of  countries. 
Watts. 

3.t  Labour;  toil. 

After  this  thy  travel  sore 

Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore.         Milton. 

4.f  Travail;  parturition;  pains  of  child- 
birth. 

Travelled  (trav'eld),  p.  and  a.  Having  made 
journeys ;  having  gained  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience by  travelling;  hence,  experienced; 
knowing.  'The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen.'  Byron. 

I  am  not  much  travelled  in  the  history  of  modern 
times.  Fielding. 

Traveller  (trav'el-er),  n.  1.  One  who  travels 
in  any  way ;  one  who  makes  a  journey,  or 
who  is  on  his  way  from  place  to  place ;  a 
wayfarer. 

The  weary  traveller,  wandering  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  liis  thirsty  heat. 

Spenser. 

2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries;  one 
who  explores  regions  more  or  less  unknown; 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g, 
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as,  he  had  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  time 
the  great  African  traveller,  Dr.  Livingstone, 

The  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  knows  more 
by  the  eye  than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  rela 
tion  of  the  traveller.  Bacon. 

3.  A  person  who  travels  for  a  merchant,  or 
mercantile  company,  to  solicit  orders  for 
goods,  collect  accounts,  and  the  like.  — 
4  -Vfzwt.  an  iron  thimble  or  thimbles  with  a 
rope  spliced  round  them,  forming  a  kinc 
of  tail  or  species  of  gromet,  and  serving  to 
facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  the 
top-gallant  yards.  Two  of  them  are  fixec 
on  each  back-stay,  on  which  they  slide  up 
and  down  like  the  ring  of  a  curtain  upon  its 
rod. 

Traveller's-joy  (tray'el-erz-joi),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Clematis,  the  C.  Vitalba.  See 

('I.KMATIS. 

Travellers'-tree  (trav'el-erz-trB),  n.  See 
RAVEX.U.A. 

Travelling  (trav'el-ing),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  used  in  travel :  a  term  often  applied 
to  strong -made,  compact,  handy  articles 
adapted  for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  journey;  as,  a 
travelling  suit;  a  travelling  trunk  or  bag. 
'Setting  down  my  travelling  box.'  Swift. — 
2.  Incurred  by  travel;  as,  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

Travelling-crane  (tra'vel-ing-kran),  n.  A 
crane  fixed  on  a  carriage  which  may  be 
moved  on  rails.  Such  cranes  are  common 
on  wharfs  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
and  are  frequently  erected  on  a  strong  scaf- 
folding or  framework  in  building,  for  lifting 
stones  or  heavy  material  on  to  the  scaffold, 
to  the  top  of  the  walls,  &c.,  of  a  house  that 
is  being  erected. 

Travel-stained  (trav'el-stand),  a.  Having 
the  clothes,  &c.,  soiled  with  the  marks  of 
travelling. 

Travel-taintedt  (trav'el-tant-ed),  a.  Taint- 
ed or  stained  by  travel;  hence,  worn  out; 
fatigued  with  travel. 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts;  and 
here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  Coleville.  Shak. 

Traverst  (trav'ers),  adv.  [See  TRAVERSE.] 
Across;  athwart. 

He  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  travers,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover. 

Skat. 

Traversable  (trav'ers-a-bl),  a.  [See  TRA- 
VERSE.] 1.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or 
crossed. 

The  land  of  philosophy  contains  partly  an  open, 
champaign  country,  passable  by  every  common  un- 
derstanding, and  partly  a  range  of  woods,  trovers- 
obit  only  by  the  speculative.  Abraham  Tucker. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied;  as, 
a  traversable  allegation. 

Traverse  (trav'ers),  adv.  [See  the  adjective.  ] 
Athwart;  crosswise.  Pronounced  by  Hilton 
tra-vers'. 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse. 

SirJ.  Harvard. 
He  through  the  armedfiles 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 

The  whole  battalion  views;  their  order  due 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods.      Milton. 

Traverse  (trav'ers),  a.  [O.  Fr.  travers,  trans- 
verg,  from  L.  transversus — trans,  across,  and 
versus,  pp.  of  verto,  to  turn.]  Lying  across; 
being  in  a  direction  across  something  else. 

The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  encum- 
bered the  carriages.  Sir  J.  Hayvjard. 

—Traverse  miling (naut.),  the  case  in  plane 
sailing  where  a  ship  makes  several  courses 
in  succession,  the  track  being  zigzag,  and 
the  directions  of  its  several  parts  traversing 
or  lying  more  or  less  athwart  each  other. 
For  all  these  actual  courses  and  distances 
run  on  each,  a  single  equivalent  imaginary 
course  and  distance  may  be  found  which 
the  ship  would  have  described  had  she 
sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination; 
finding  this  single  course  is  called  working 
or  resolving  a  traverse,  which  is  effected  by 
trigonometrical  computation  or  by  the  aid 
of  a  traverse-table  (which  see). 
Traverse  (trav'ers),  n.  1.  Anything  that 
traverses  or  crosses ;  a  transverse  piece ;  a 
cross  piece. —2.  Something  that  thwarts, 
crosses,  or  obstructs;  an  untoward  accident. 

He  sees  no  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that  he 
should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well  enough,  had 
it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  his  power. 

3.  In  fort,  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet  for 
protecting  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a  wall 
raised  across  a  work.— 4.  Naut.  the  crooked 
or  zigzag  line  or  track  described  by  a  ship 
when  compelled  by  contrary  winds  or  cur- 
rents to  sail  on  different  courses.  See  under 


TRAVERSE,  «.— 5.  In  arch,  a  transverse  piece 
in  a  timber  roof;  also,  a  gallery  or  loft  of 
communication  in  a  church  or  other  large 
building. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  the  loft  where  she 
sitteth.  Bacon. 

6.  In  law,  a  denial  of  what  the  opposite 
party  has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the 
pleadings.  When  the  traverse  or  denial 
comes  from  the  defendant  the  issue  is  ten- 
dered in  this  manner,  '  and  of  this  he  puts 
himself  on  the  country. '  When  the  traverse 
lies  on  the  plaintiff,  he  prays  '  this  may  be 
inquired  of  by  the  country.'  The  technical 
words  introducing  a  traverse  are  absijiie  hoc, 
without  this;  that  is,  without  this  which 
follows.  —7.  In  yeoin.  a  line  lying  across  a 
figure  or  other  lines;  a  transversal. — 8.  In 
gun.  the  turning  of  a  gun  so  as  to  make  it 
point  in  any  required  direction.  —9. 1 A  turn- 
ing; a  trick. 

Many  shifts and  subtile  traverses  were  overwrought 
by  this  occasion.  Proceedings  against  Garnet  (1606) 

—  Traverse  of  an  indictment,  in  laic,  (n)  the 
denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of  not 
guilty;  (6)  the  postponement  of  the  trial  ol 
an  indictment  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
thereto:  a  course  now  prohibited  by  statute 
14  and  15  Viet.  c. 

Traverse  (trav'ers),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tra 
versed;  ppr.  traversing.  1.  To  cross;  to  lay 
in  a  cross  direction. 

The  parts  should  he  often  traversed  or  crossed  by 
the  flowing  of  the  folds.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition;  to  thwart; 
to  obstruct;  to  bring  to  nought. 

Frog  thought  to  traverse  this  new  project. 

Arbuthnot. 

I  cannot  but  admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
which  I  yet  hope  to  traverse  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3.  To  wander  over;  to  cross  in  travelling; 
as,  to  traverse  the  habitable  globe.     '  What 
seas  you  traversed,  and  what   fields  you 
fought.'    Pope.— 4.  To  pass  over  and  view ; 
to  survey  carefully. 

My'purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude. 
South. 

5.  In  gun.  to  turn  and  point  in  any  direc- 
tion; as,  to  traverse  a  cannon. — 6.  In  carp. 
to  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood;  as,  to  traverse  a  board.  —  7.  In 
law,  to  deny  what  the  opposite  party  has 
alleged.  When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true, 
and  traverses  what  the  other  party  has 
affirmed.  — To  traverse  an  indictment.  See 
under  TRAVERSE,  «.  —  To  traverse  a  yard 
(naut.~),  to  brace  it  aft. 

Traverse  (trav'ers),  v.i.  1.  In  fencing,  to 
use  the  posture  or  motions  of  opposition  or 
counteraction.  'To  see  thee  fight,  to  see 
thee  traverse.'  Shak.—2.  To  turn,  as  on  a 
pivot ;  to  move  round ;  to  swivel ;  as,  the 
needle  of  a  compass  traverses;  if  it  does  not 
traverse  well  it  is  an  unsafe  guide.— 3.  In 
the  manege,  to  move  or  walk  crosswise,  as 
a  horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side 
and  his  head  to  the  other. 

Traverse-board  (trav'ers-bord),  n.  Kaut. 
a  thin  circular  piece  of  board,  marked  with 
all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  having 
eight  holes  bored  for  each  point,  and  eight 
small  pegs  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the 
board.  It  is  used  to  record  the  different 
courses  run  by  a  ship  during  the  period  of 
a  watch  (four  hours  or  eight  half  hours). 
This  record  is  kept  by  putting  a  peg  in  that 
point  of  the  compass  whereon  the  ship  has 
run  each  half  hour. 

Traversed  (trav'erst),  a.  In  her.  turned  to 
the  sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

Traverser  (trav'ers-er),  n.  I.  One  who 
traverses ;  specifically,  in  law,  one  who  tra- 
verses or  opposes  a  plea.  — 2.  In  rail,  a 
traverse-table. 

Traverse-sailing  (trav'ers-sal-ing),  n.  See 
under  TRAVERSE,  a. 

Traverse-table  (tra/ers-ta-bl),  n.  1.  In 
navig.  a  table  containing  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  the  departure  made  on  each 
individual  course  and  distance  in  a  traverse 
by  means  of  which  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude and  departure  made  upon  the  whole, 
as  well  as  the  equivalent  single  course  and 
distance,  may  be  readily  determined.  For 
facilitating  the  resolving  of  traverses,  tables 
have  been  calculated  for  all  units  of  dis- 
tance run,  from  1  to  300  miles  or  more,  with 
every  angle  of  the  course  which  is  a  multi- 
ple of  10 ,  together  with  the  corresponding 
differences  of  latitude  and  departure.  Such 

a  table  is  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 


2.  In  rail,  a  platform  with  one  or  more 
tracks,  and  arranged  to  move  laterally  on 
wheels,  for  shifting  carriages,  &c.,  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another;  a  traverser.  Good- 
rich. 

Traversing-plate  (trav'ers-ing-plat),  n. 
Milit.  one  of  two  iron  plates  nailed  on  the 
hind  part  of  a  truck-carriage  of  guns  where 
the  handspike  is  used  to  traverse  the  "un 

Traversing -platform  ( trav'ers-  ing-plat- 
form), ».  In  artillerij,  a  platform  to  sup- 
port a  gun  and  carriage,  which  can  be  easily 
traversed  or  turned  round  a  real  or  imagin- 
ary pivot  near  the  muzzle  by  means  of  its 
trucks  running  on  iron  circular  racers  let 
into  the  ground.  There  are  common,  dwarf, 
and  casemate  traveling-platforms 

Travertin,  Travertine  (trav'er-tin),  n.  [it. 
travertine,  tibtrtino,  tiburtino,  L.  iapu  Ti- 
btirtinus,  from  being  formed  by  the  waters 
of  Anio  at  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.  ]  A  white  con- 
cretionary limestone,  usually  compact,  hard, 
and  semi-crystalline,  deposited  from  the 
water  of  springs  holding  carbonate  of  lime 
in  solution.  Travertin  is  abundant  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  edifices  of  ancient  and  modern 
Rome  are  built  of  this  stone. 

Travesty  (trav'es-ti),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tra- 
vestied; ppr.  travestying.  [Fr.  travestir,  to 
disguise,  to  travesty,  from  L.  trans,  over,  and 
vestw,  to  clothe.]  To  give  such  a  literary 
treatment  or  setting  to  as  to  render  ridicu- 
lous or  ludicrous  after  having  been  pre- 
viously handled  seriously;  to  burlesque;  to 
parody.  See  the  noun. 

One  would  imagine  that  John  Dennis,  or  some 
other  poet  of  the  Dunciad,  had  been  here  attempt- 
ing to  travesty  this  description  of  the  restoration  of 
Eurydice  to  life.  y.  It'arton. 

Travesty  (trav'es-ti),  n.  A  literary  term 
used  to  denote  a  burlesque  treatment  or 
setting  of  a  subject  which  had  been  origin- 
ally handled  in  a  serious  or  lofty  manner. 
The  term  should  never  be  confounded  with 
parody,  in  which,  strictly  speaking,  the 
subject-matter  and  characters  are  changed, 
and  the  language  and  style  of  the  original 
humorously  imitated;  whereas  in  travesty 
the  characters  and  the  subject-matter  re- 
main substantially  the  same,  the  language 
becoming  grotesque,  frivolous,  and  absurd. 
Travis  (trav'is),  n.  1.  Same  as  Trave,  1  and 
2.  —2.  A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a 
stable. 

Trawl  (tral),  n.  [A  form  of  trail.]  1.  A  Ion? 
line,  sometimes  upwards  of  a  mile  in  lengtt. 
from  which  short  lines  with  baited  hooks 
are  suspended,  used  in  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
and  mackerel  fishing.— 2.  A  trawl-net 
Trawl  (tral),  v.i.     To  fish  with  a  trawl-net 
Trawl-beam  (tral'bem).  n.     The  wooden 
beam  by  which  the  mouth  of  a  trawl-net  is 
kept  extended.    It  is  usually  about  40  feet 
long.    See  cut  TRAWL-NET. 
Trawl-boat  (tral'bot),  n.     A  boat  used  in 
fishing  with  trawls  or  trawl-nets. 
Trawler  (tral'er),  n.     1.  One  who  trawls;  a 
fisherman  who  uses  a  trawl-net. — 2.  A  fish- 
ing vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net. 
Trawler-mant  (tral'er-man),  n.    A  fisher- 
man who  uses  unlawful  arts  and  engines  to 
destroy  fish.    Cowell. 

Trawl-head  (trallied),  n.  One  of  two  up- 
right iron  frames  at  either  extremity  of  the 
trawl-beam,  which  assist  by  their  weight 
to  keep  the  trawl-net  on  the  ground.  See 
cut  TRAWL-NET. 

Trawling  (tral'ing),  n.  The  act  of  fishing 
with  a  trawl-net.  It  is  the  mode  chiefly 
adopted  in  deep-sea  fishing,  and  by  which 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  fish  for  the  Lon- 
don market  is  taken,  with  the  exception  of 
herring  and  mackerel.  Cod,  whiting,  and 
other  white  fish  are  taken  by  it  in  large 
numbers,  and  some  kinds  of  flat  fish,  as 
soles,  can  scarcely  be  taken  in  any  other 
way.  Trawling  can  be  practised  only  on  a 
smooth  bottom,  as  a  rough  bottom  would 
destroy  the  net.  The  vessels  employed  in  it 
on  the  east  coast  of  England  are  from  35  to  60 
tons,  and  the  fishers  often  remain  out  for 
six  weeks.  The  term  is  often  incorrectly 
applied  in  Scotland  to  a  mode  of  catching 
herrings  by  fishing  with  the  seine. 
Trawl-net  (tral'net),  n.  A  net  for  dragging 
along  the  sea  behind  a  boat,  mucji  employed 
in  deep-sea  fishing,  being  useful  only  for 
taking  fish  which  lie  near  or  on-the  bottom. 
It  is  a  triangular  purse-shaped  net,  usually 
about  70  feet  long,  about  40  feet  broad  at 
the  mouth,  diminishing  to  4  or  5  at  the  cod, 
which  forms  the  extremity  farthest  from 
the  boat,  and  is  about  10  feet  long,  and  of 
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nearly  uniform  breadth.  The  mouth  is  kept 
extended  by  a  wooden  beam.  The  net  is 
furnished  with  two  interior  pockets,  one  on 


Traw!-net. 


a,  Trawl-warp;  *,  Bridle;  c.  Trawl  -beam  ;  dd, 
Trawl-heaiis  ;  e.  Ground-  rope;  /.Tail  of  net,  which  is 
tied  for  the  convenience  of  opening  and  examining 
the  net. 

i-ach  side,  for  securing  the  fish  turning  back 

from  the  cod. 
Trawl-warp  (tral'warp),  n.  The  rope  form- 

ing the  connection  between  the  boat  and 

trawl-net  when  it  is  overboard. 
Tray  (tra),  n.     [O.E.  treie,  tregke,  A.Sax. 

truje,  closely  connected  with  trough,  A.Sax. 

trog.}    1.  A  small  shallow  trough  or  wooden 

vessel,  sometimes  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of 

timber  and  made  hollow,  used  for  various 

domestic  purposes,  as  kneading,  mincing, 

&c.—2.  A  sort  of  salver  or  waiter  on  which 

cups  or  other  dishes  and  the  like  are  pre- 

sented. 
Tray  (tr.'i),  n.     [Fr.  trois,  three.]    A  projec- 

tion on  the  antler  of  a  stag-     '  With  brow, 

bay  tray,  and  crockets  complete.'  W.  Black. 
Trayet  (tra),  ?i.     [A.Sax.  trega,  vexation, 

annoyance;  Icel.  trega,  to  grieve.]    Trouble; 

annoyance;  anger.—  Half  in  tray  and  tene, 

half  in  sorrow,  half  in  anger. 
Tray-trip  (tra'trip),  n.  An  ancient  game  at 

dice,  in  which  success  probably  depended 

in  throwing  a  trois  or  three. 

Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  become 
thy  bondslave?  Shak. 

Tre.t  n.  A  tree;  wood.  —  Cristes  ire,  the 
cross.  Chaucer. 

Treacher,  Treachour  (trech'er,  trech'or), 
n.  [O.  Fr.  tricheor.  Mod.  Fr.  tricheur,  a 
trickster,  from  O.  Fr.  tricher,  trecher,  to 
cheat,  to  trick;  of  Germanic  origin,  and 
probably  from  D.  trek,  a  drawing,  a  pull,  a 
stroke,  a  trick.  See  TRICK.]  A  traitor. 


Play  not  two  parts, 
Treacher  and  coward  both. 


Beau.  &  Ft. 


Your  wife,  an  honest  woman, 
Is  meat  twice  sod  to  you,  sir  ;  O,  you  treachour. 
B.  yonson. 

Treacherous  (trech'er-us),  a.  [See  TREACH- 
ER, TREACHERY.]  1.  Characterized  by  or  in- 
volving treachery  ;  violating  allegiance  or 
faith  pledged  ;  faithless  ;  traitorous  to  the 
state  or  sovereign;  perfidious  in  private  life; 
betraying  a  trust. 

Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love 
For  such  is  a  friend  now  ;  treacherous  man  ! 
Thou  hast  beguiled  my  hopes.  Shak, 

2.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance, 
but  worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  nature; 
deceptive;  illusory;  not  to  be  depended  on 
or  trusted  to;  as,  treacherous  ice;  a  treach- 
erous memory.—  SYN.  Faithless,  perfidious, 
false,  insidious,  plotting. 
Treacherously  (trech'er-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
treacherous  manner;  by  violating  allegiance 
or  faith  pledged;  by  betraying  a  trust;  faith- 
lessly; perfidiously;  as,  to  surrender  a  fort 
to  an  enemy  treacherously;  to  disclose  a  se- 
cret treacherously. 

You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me.      Otway. 

Treacherousness  (trech'er-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  treacherous;  breach 
of  allegiance  or  of  faith;  faithlessness;  per- 
fldiousness;  deceptiveness. 

Treachery  (trech'er-i),  n.  [O.  E.  treccherie, 
Fr.  tricherie,  trickery,  from  tricher,  trecher, 
to  cheat.  See  TREACHER.]  Violation  of  al- 
legiance or  of  faith  and  confidence;  treason- 
able or  perfidious  conduct;  treason  ;  perfidy. 
'Kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery.' 
Shak. 

Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.      Shak. 

Treachetour  t  (trech'et-ur),  n.  [See 
TREACHER.]  A  traitor. 

Abide,  ye  captive  treachetours  untrew.     Spenser. 

Treacle  (tre'kl),  n.  [O.Fr.  triacle,  corrupted 
from  L.  theriaca,  from  Gr.  theriaka  (phar- 
maka,  drugs,  understood),  antidotes  against 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  from  therion, 
a  wild  beast,  dim.  of  ther,  an  animal.  See 
DEER.]  1.  A  medicinal  compound  of  vari- 
ous ingredients,  formerly  believed  to  be 
capable  of  curing  or  preventing  the  effects 


of  poison,  particularly  the  effects  of  the  bite 
of  a  serpent.  See  THERIAC. 

Offenders  now,  the  chiefest,  do  begin 

All  winds  blow  fair  that  did  the  world  embroil, 
Your  vipers  treacle  yield,  and  scorpions  oil. 

ll'alter. 

'  Treacle?  or  'triacle,'  as  Chaucer  wrote  it,  was 
originally  a  Greek  word,  and  wrapped  up  in  itself 
the  once  popular  belief  (an  anticipation,  by  the  way. 
of  homoeopathy),  that  a  confection  of  the  viper's 
flesh  was  the  most  potent  antidote  against  the  viper's 
bite.  Trench. 

2.  The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar  refineries:  so 
called  from  resembling  the  ancient  com- 
pound in  appearance  or  supposed  medicinal 
properties.  Treacle  is  obtained  in  refining 
sugar;  molasses  is  the  drainings  of  crude 
sugar.  The  term  treacle,  however,  is  very 
often  used  for  molasses.  —  3.  A  saccharine 
fluid,  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juices  or 
decoctions  of  certain  vegetables,  as  the  sap 
of  the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. 

Treacle-mustard  (tre'kl-mus-terd),  >i.  The 
common  name  of  a  British  cruciferous  plant 
Eryaiinum  cheiranthoides.  It  has  obtained 
this  name  from  having  been  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  famous  Venice  treacle  or 
theriac.  The  seeds  are  said  to  have  been 
used  for  destroying  worms  in  children, 
whence  it  has  another  popular  name,  viz. 
wormseed. 

Treacle- water  (tre'kl-wa-t6r),  n.  A  com- 
pound cordial,  distilled  with  a  spirituous 
menstruum  from  any  cordial  and  sudorific 
drugs  and  herbs,  with  a  mixture  of  Venice 
treacle  or  theriac. 

Treacly  (tre'kl-i),  a.  Composed  of  or  like 
treacle. 

Tread  (tred),  v.i.  pret.  trod;  pp.  (rod,  trod- 
den; ppr.  treading.  [A.  Sax.  tredan,  pret. 
treed,  pp.  treden;  O.Fris.  treda,  D.  and  L.G. 
treden,  Dan.  trcede,  Icel.  troda  (trotha),  G. 
treten,  Goth,  trudan,  to  tread.  Trade  is  from 
this  verb,  and  perhaps  trudge.  Other  con- 
nections doubtful.]  1.  To  set  the  foot  down 
or  on  the  ground ;  to  press  with  the  foot. 

Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall  rise. 
Pope. 

2.  To  press  or  be  put  down  on  the  ground. 
Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall 

tread  shall  be  yours.  Deut.  xi.  24. 

3.  To  walk  with  a  more  or  less  measured, 
stately,  guarded,  or  cautious  step.  *  Ye  that 
stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.'  Milton.— 4.  To 
copulate,  as  fowls.— To  tread  on  or  upon, 
(a)  to  trample ;  to  set  the  foot  on  in  con- 
tempt. 

Thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  29. 

(6)  To  follow  closely.  '  Year  treads  on  year.' 
Wordsworth. — To  tread  upon  the  heels  of,  to 
follow  close  upon. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.       Shak. 

Tread  (tred),  v.t.  1.  To  step  or  walk  on. 
'  Forbid  to  tread  the  promis'd  land  he  saw.' 
Prior.— 2.  To  beat  or  press  with  the  feet; 
as,  to  tread  land  when  too  light ;  a  well- 
trodden  path.— 3.  To  accomplish,  perform, 
or  execute  by  motions  of  the  feet;  hence, 
either  to  walk  or  dance. 

They  have  measured  many  a  mile 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass.     Shak. 

I  am  resolved  ...  to  tread  a  pilgrimage 
To  fair  Jerusalem.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

4.  To  crush  under  the  foot ;  to  trample  in 
contempt  or  hatred. 

Through  thy  name  will  he  tread  them  under  that 
rise  up  against  us.  Ps.  xliv.  5. 

5.  To  copulate  with ;  to  rover :  said  of  the 
male»bird,—  To  tread  down,  to  crush  or  de- 
stroy, as  by  trampling  under  foot.    '  Tread 
down  the  wicked.'    Job  xl.  12.     'Let  him 
tread  down  my  life.'    Ps.  vii.  5.— To  tread 
out,  (a)  to  press  out  with  the  feet;  to  press 
out,  as  wine  or  wheat. 

Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  om 
the  corn.  Dent.  xxv.  4. 

(&)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  obliterate,  as 
by  treading  or  trampling. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out.        Shak. 

— To  tread  the  stage  or  the  boards,  to  act  as 
a  stage-player;  to  perform  a  part  in  a  drama, 
— To  tread  the  water,  in  swimming,  tomove 
the  feet  and  hands  regularly  up  and  down, 
while  keeping  the  body  in  an  erect  position, 
in  order  to  keep  the  head  ahove  the  water, 
as  when  a  swimmer  is  tired  or  the  like. 
Tread  (tred),  n.  1.  A  step  or  stepping;  foot- 
ing; pressure  with  the  foot;  as,  a  nimble 
tread;  cautious  tread;  doubtful  tread. 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 

My  heart  would  hear  her,  and  beat.    Tennyson 


2.t  Way;  track;  path.  Also  written  Trade. 
3.  The  act  of  copulation  in  birds,— 4.  The 
cicatricle  or  germinating  point  on  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.— 6.  Manni-r  of  stepping;  as,  a 
horse  has  a  good  tread, — 6.  The  flat  or  hori- 
zontal part  of  a  step  or  stair.— 7.  The  length 
of  a  Chip's  keel.— 8.  The  bearing  surface  of 
a  wheel  on  a  road  or  rail.— 9.  The  part  of  n 
rail  on  which  the  wheels  bear.  — 10.  The  part 
of  a  stilt  on  which  the  foot  rests.— 11.  That 
part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which 
touches  the  ground  in  walking.  — 12.  The 
top  of  the  banquette  of  a  fortification  on 
which  soldiers  stand  to  fire. 
Treader  (tred'er),  n.  One  who  treads. 

The  treaders  shall  tread   out    no   wine   in   their 
presses.  Is.  xvi.  10. 

Treadle  (tredl),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a  loom 
or  other  machine  which  is  moved  by  the 
tread  or  foot.  Spelled  also  T  reddle.—  '2.  The 
albuminous  cords  which  unite  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  to  the  white:  so  called  because  for- 
merly believed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

Treadmill  (tred'mil),  «.  A  machine  em- 
ployed in  prison  discipline,  and  introduced 
into  British  prisons  in  1817.  The  usual  form 
is  a  wheel  16  feet  long  and  5  in  diameter, 
having  on  the  periphery  twenty-four  equi- 
distant steps.  The  wheel  is  caused  to  re- 
volve by  the  weight  of  the  prisoners  tread- 


ing on  these  steps.  During  the  operation 
the  prisoners  have  the  support  of  a  horizon- 
tal handrail,  and  the  work  and  speed  is 
graduated  by  a  brake  controlled  by  an  over- 
seer. Its  use  as  part  of  the  machinery  of 
hard-labour  punishments  is  now  greatly  re- 
stricted, as  the  weak  and  the  strong  are  by 
it  compelled  to  equal  exertion. 

Tread- wheel  (tred'whel),?i.  Awheel  turned 
by  men  or  animals  either  by  climbing  or 
pushing  with  the  feet.  Such  wheels  having 
a  rope  wound  round  the  axle  supporting 
buckets  were  an  ancient  device  for  raising 
water;  and  like  their  modern  congeners  in 
the  treadmills  were  frequently  used  as  a 
means  of  prison  discipline. 

Treague  t  (treg),  n.  [Sp.  Pg.  and  It.  tregua, 
L.L.  treuga,  from  O.H.G.  triuwa,  Goth. 
triggva.  See  TRUE,  TRUCE.]  A  truce. 

She  them  besought,  during  their  quiet  trtafut, 
Into  her  lodging  to  repair  a  while.  Spenser. 

Treason  (tre'zon),  n.  [O.E.  trezoun,  tresun, 
traigon,  O.Fr.  traison,  traisson,  Mod.  Fr. 
trahison,  from  L.  traditio,  from  trado,  to 
give  or  deliver  over  or  up— trans,  over,  and 
do,  to  give.  Treason  and  tradition  are 
doublets.  See  TRADITION.]  A  betraying, 
treachery,  or  breach  of  faith,  especially  by 
a  subject  against  the  sovereign,  liege  lord, 
or  chief  authority  of  the  state.  Treason 
against  the  sovereign  has,  in  England,  been 
always  regarded  as  high  treason,  in  contra- 
distinction to  certain  offences  against  pri- 
vate superiors,  which  were  formerly  ranked 
as  petit  or  petty  treason.  (See  under  PETIT.) 
There  are  a  number  of  different  species  of 
treason,  five  of  which  were  declared  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
(1)  When  a  subject  doth  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  the  king,  of  his  queen,  or  of 
their  eldest  son  and  heir.  (2)  If  a  man  do 
violate  the  king's  companion  (that  is,  wife), 
or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or 
the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir. 
(3)  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  king 
within  the  realm.  (4)  Adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies  in  his  realm,  or  giving  them  aid  or 
comfort.  (5)  Slaying  the  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, or  king's  justices.  Several  other  kinds 
of  treason  were  subsequently  defined;  thus 
in  the  time  of  Anne  attempts  to  subvert  the 
Act  of  Settlement  were  so  characterized. 
So  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the 
marrying  or  promoting  the  marriage  of  any 
child  of  the  present  queen,  being  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  should  the  crown 
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have  descended  to  him  or  lier,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  regent  and  parlia- 
ment was  declared  treason.  Mispriskm  or 
bare  concealment  of  treason  is  no  longer  a 
capital  offence.  The  counterfeiting  of  the 
king's  privy  or  great  seal  and  of  the  king's 
money  was  at  one  time  also  regarded  as 
treason.  The  former  punishment  for  trea- 
son was  that  the  condemned  should  be 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  to  be  hanged  and  disembowelkH 
alive,  and  then  beheaded  and  quartered 
and  a  conviction  was  followed  by  forfeiture 
of  land  and  goods,  and  attainder  of  blood 
but  this  is  now  restricted  to  hanging,  for- 
feiture and  attainder  being  abolished  by 
33  and  34  Viet,  xxiii.  In  the  United  States 
treason  is  confined  to  the  actual  levying  of 
war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort 

Treason  doth  never  prosper;  what's  the  reason? 
Why,  if  it  prosper.  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

Harrington. 

Treasonable  (tre'zon-a-bl),  a.  Pertaining 
to  treason;  consisting  of  treason ;  involving 
the  crime  of  treason,  or  partaking  of  its 
guilt. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with  ima- 
ginations of  plots  and  treasonable  practices. 

Clarendon. 

SYN.  Treacherous,  traitorous,  perfidious, 
insidious. 

Treasonableness  (tre'zon-a-bl-nes),n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  treasonable. 

Treasonably  (tre'zou-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  trea- 
sonable manner. 

Treason-felony  (tre'zon-fel'o-ni),  n.  In  law, 
the  offence  of  compassing,  imagining,  de- 
vising, or  intending  to  depose  or  deprive  the 
present  queen  from  the  crown,  or  to  levy 
war  within  the  realm,  in  order  to  forcibly 
compel  her  to  change  her  measures,  or  to 
intimidate  either  house  of  parliament,  or  to 
excite  an  invasion  in  any  of  her  majesty's 
dominions.  Treason  -  felony  is  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  five  years. 

Treasonous  (tre'zon-us),  a.    Treasonable. 

I  all  the  afternoon  in  the  coach,  reading  the  trea- 
sonous book  of  the  court  of  King  James,  printed  a 
great  while  ago,  and  worth  reading,  though  ill  in- 
tended. Pepys. 

Treasure  (trezh'ur),  n.  [O.E.  tresoure,  Fr. 
tresor,  L.  thesaurus,  from  Gr.  thesauros,  a 
store,  treasure,  from  the,  the  root  of  tithenti, 
to  put  or  place,  whence  also  thesis,  anti- 
thesis, theme,  &c.]  1.  Wealth  accumulated; 
riches  hoarded ;  particularly,  a  stock  or  store 
of  money  in  reserve.  '  The  unsunn'd  heaps 
of  miser's  treasure.'  Milton, — 2.  A  great 
quantity  of  anything  collected  for  future 
use. 

We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  ol  wheat  and  of  bar- 
ley, and  of  oil  and  of  honey.  Jer.  xli.  8. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued. 

Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  me.      Ex.  xix  5. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  eood  great  man?    Three  treasures,  love  and 

light 
And  calm  thoughts.  Coltridge. 

Treasure  (trezh'ur),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trea- 
sured; ppr.  treasuring.  1.  To  hoard  up;  to 
lay  up  in  store;  to  collect  and  reposit,  either 
money  or  other  precious  or  valuable  things, 
for  future  use,  or  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
or  keeping  from  harm ;  to  accumulate;  to 
store ;  as,  to  treasure  or  treasure  up  gold 
and  silver:  usually  with  up. 

And  her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness 
to  the  Lord;  it  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up. 
Isa.  xxiii.  i3. 

2.  To  retain  carefully  in  the  mind ;  as,  to 
treasure  up  words  of  wisdom, 

My  remembrance  treasures  honest  thoughts. 

Pope. 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.     Byron. 

3.  To  regard  as  precious;  to  prize. 
Treasure-City  (trezh'ur-si-ti),  n.   A  city  for 

stores  and  magazines.     Ex.  i.  11. 
Treasure-house  (trezh'ur-hous),  n.  A  house 
or  building  where  treasures  and  stores  are 
kept;  a  place  where  hoarded  riches  or  pre- 
cious things  are  kept. 

Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  treasure- 
house,  the  memory,  not  only  all  the  promises  of  God, 
but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine  favours. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Treasurer  (trezh'ur-er),  n.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  a  treasure  or  treasury;  an  officer 
who  receives  the  public  money  arising  from 
taxes  and  duties  or  other  sources  of  revenue, 
takes  charge  of  the  same,  and  disburses  it 
upon  orders  drawn  by  the  proper  authority; 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  collected  funds, 
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such  as  those  belonging  to  incorporated 
companies  or  private  societies.— Lord  high 
tn-anurer,  formerly  the  third  great  officer  of 
the  crown,  who  had  under  his  charge  and 
government  all  the  king's  revenue,  which  is 
kept  in  the  exchequer;  but  at  present  the 
duties  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  are  dis- 
charged by  commissioners  entitled  lords  of 
the  treasury.  See  TREASURY.  —  Lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  formerly  an  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  pass  the 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs  and  others  concerned 
in  levying  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  to 
receive  resignations  of  lands  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  to  revise,  compound,  and  pass  sig- 
natures, gifts  of  tutory,  &c.  In  ItitiS  the 
lord  high  treasurer  was  declared  president 
of  the  court  of  exchequer.  —  Treuxuwf  </ 
the  household,  an  official  in  the  lord-stew- 
ard's department  of  the  royal  household  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  bears  a  white 
stalF,  and  ranks  next  to  the  lord-steward, 
for  whom  he  is  empowered  to  act  in  his 
absence.  He  is  always  a  member  of  the 
privy-council,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is 
dependent  on  that  of  the  ministry.— r/va- 
surer  of  a  county,  in  England,  an  official  who 
keeps  the  county -stock,  which  is  raised  by 
rating  every  parish  yearly,  and  is  disposed  to 
charitable  uses.  There  are  two  treasurers 
in  each  county,  chosen  by  the  major  part 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  ttc.,  at  Easter 
sessions. 

Treasurership  (trezh'ur-er-ship),  n.  The 
office  of  treasurer. 

Treasuress  (trezh'ur-es),  n.  A  female  who 
haschargeof  a  treasure.  *  Memory,  wisdom's 
treasure^.'  Sir  J  Dacies. 

Treasure-trove  (trezh'ur-trov),  n.  {Trea- 
sure, and O.Fr. trove, Mod.ITr.  trouve, found.] 
In  law,  any  money  or  coin,  gold,  silver  plate, 
or  bullion  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or  m 
any  private  place  the  owner  of  which  is  not 
known.  In  this  case  the  treasure  belongs  to 
the  crown;  but  if  the  owner  is  known,  or  is 
ascertained  after  the  treasure  is  found,  the 
owner  and  not  the  crown  is  entitled  to  it. 
It  is,  however,  the  practice  of  the  crown 
to  pay  the  finder  the  full  value  of  the  pro- 
perty on  its  being  delivered  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  finder  conceal  or 
appropriate  it  he  is  guilty  of  an  indictable 
offence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Treasnroust  (trezh'ur-us),  a.  Worthy  of 
being  treasured  or  prized,  or  regarded  as  a 
treasure. 

Goddess  full  of  grace, 
And  treasiirous  angel  t'  all  the  human  race 

Chapman. 

Treasury  (trezh  u-ri),  n.  1  A  place  or 
building  in  which  stores  of  wealth  are 
reposited ;  particularly,  a  place  where  the 
public  revenues  are  deposited  and  kept, 
and  where  money  Is  disbursed  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government;  also,  a  place 
where  the  funds  of  an  incorporated  com- 
pany or  private  society  are  deposited  and 
disbursed. — 2.  A  department  of  government 
which  has  control  over  the  management, 
collection,  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  duties  of  this  department 
in  Britain  are  at  present  performed  by  a 
board  of  five  lords -commissioners  instead 
of  a  lord  high  treasurer,  as  in  former 
times.  The  chief  of  these  commissioners, 
or  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  is,  by  custom, 
the  head  of  the  administration  or  prime 
minister,  and  may  be  a  member  of  either 
house  of  parliament.  He  has  an  extensive 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  civil  patronage, 
appoints  all  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and 
regulates  the  various  departments  under 
the  crown.  As  head  of  the  executive  his 
duties  are  so  multifarious  that  he  takes 
little  practical  control  of  the  treasury  unless 
he  holds  in  addition  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer,  which  he  can  only  do,  how- 
ever, if  he  is  a  commoner.  The  virtual  head 
of  the  treasury  is  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  must  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  exercises  the 
most  responsible  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  different  branches  of  the  service. 
He  prepares  an  annual  estimate  of  the  state 
expenses,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  meet  them,  and 
laysthisstatement,  called  the  budget,  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  duties  of  the 
three  remaining  members  of  the  board,  the 
junior  lords,  are  merely  formal,  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  executive  functions  devolving 
on  the  two  joint  secretaries  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  are  also  members  of  the  lower 
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house,  and  on  a  permanent  official  secretary. 
One  of  the  joint  secretaries  is  usually  the 
ministerial  'whip,'  who  has  the  non-official 
but  important  duty  of  looking  after  the 
interest  of  his  party  by  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  as  many  members  as  possible  on  his 
own  side  of  the  house  at  important  divisions 
The  custody  of  the  public  revenue  is  vested 
in  the  exchequer,  but  the  function  of  pay- 
ment belongs  to  the  treasury,  consequently 
all  sums  withdrawn  from  the  exchequer 
iiuist  be  vouched  for  by  a  treasury  warrant. 
The  treasury  has  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue;  the  army,  navy,  and  civil 
service  supplies  are  issued  under  its  autho- 
rity; and  all  exceptional  cases  and  disputes 
relating  to  the  public  revenue  are  referred 
to  its  decision.  Several  important  state 
departments,  us  the  boards  of  customs  and 
inland  revenue,  the  post-office,  the  office  of 
\vonds  and  forests,  are  under  the  general 
authority  or  regulation  of  the  treasury. — 
Treasury  bench,  the  front  bench  or  row  of 
seats  on  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons:  so  called  because 
occupied  by  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
(when  a  commoner),  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  other  members  of  the  min- 
istry.— Treasury  board,  the  five  lords-com- 
missioners of  the  treasury.— Treasury  war- 
rant, a  warrant  or  voucher  issued  by  the 
treasury  for  sums  disbursed  by  the  ex- 
chequer.—3.  The  officers  of  the  treasury 
department.  See  2.— 4.  A  repository,  store- 
house, or  other  place  where  valuable  ob- 
jeets  are  collected ;  hence,  fig.  a  collection 
of,  or  book  containing,  generally  in  small 
hulk,  much  valuable  information  or  numer- 
ous striking  thoughts  on  any  subject ;  any- 
thing from  which  wisdom,  wit,  or  know- 
ledge may  be  abundantly  derived ;  as,  a 
treasury  of  botany;  a  treasury  of  wit.— 
5.f  A  treasure.  'Sumless  treasuries.'  Shak. 

Treasury-warrant  (trezh'u-ri-wor-ant),  «. 
A  warrant  issued  by  the  lords  of  the  treas- 
ury, especially  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money.  See  under  TREASURY. 

Treat  (tret),  v.t.  [O.  E.  trete.  traijte,  from 
FT.  trailer,  O.  Fr.  traicter,  to  handle,  to  med- 
dle, to  treat,  from  L.  tractare,  a  freq.  of 
traho,  tractum,  to  draw,  whence  also  tract, 
trace,  trait,  train,  &c.,  and  numerous  com- 
pounds.] 1.  To  behave  to  or  towards;  to 
conduct  one's  self  in  a  certain  manner  with 
respect  to;  to  act  well  or  ill  towards;  to 
use  in  any  manner. 

Since  living-  virtue  is  with  envy  cursed, 

And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  tlie  worst. 

Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth. 

And  give  each  deed  the  exact,  intrinsic  worth.  Pope. 

2.  To  handle  or  develop  in  a  particular 
manner,  in  writing  or  speaking,  or  by  any 
of  the  processes  of  art;  to  show  or  bring  out 
the  nature  or  character  of;  as,  to  treat  a  sub- 
ject  diffusely;   the  composer  treated  the 
theme  skilfully. 

Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in 
their  pictures  as  Hotner  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  To  entertain  without  expense  to  the  guest; 
to  give  food  or  drink  to,  especially  the  latter, 
as  a  compliment  or  expression  of  friendliness 
or  regard;  as,  to  treat  the  whole  company. 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him. 
.  .  To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  giving  a  pair  of 
laced  ruffles  to  a  man  that  had  never  a  shirt  on  his 
back.  Torn  Broun. 

4.  t  To  negotiate;  to  settle. 

To  treat  the  peace  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  commissioned.  Drydeti. 

5.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies; 
as,  to  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient.     *  Treat 
their  loathsome  hurts  and  heal  mine  own.' 
Tennyson.—  6.  To  subject  to  the  action  of; 
as,  to  treat  a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid. 
7.t  To  entreat;  to  beseech;  to  solicit. 

Treat  (tret),  u.  f.  1.  To  discourse;  to  handle 
in  writing  or  speaking;  to  make  discussions: 
followed  usually  by  of. 

The  travellers  who  visited  Germany  or  Italy  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  would  hardly  now-a-days  be 
supposed  to  treat  of  the  same  people  or  the  same 
territory.  Brougham. 

Then.  Sir,  awful  odes  she  wrote. 
Too  awful,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  trcatt  Sn-ift. 

3.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainment;  to 
give  food  or  drink  as  a  compliment  or  ex- 
pression of  regard,  friendliness,  or  good- 
will. 

If  we  do  not  please,  at  least  we  treat.        Prior. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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To  treat  with,  to  negotiate;  to  make  and 

receive  proposals  for  adjusting  differences; 
as,  envoys  were   appointed  to   treat  with 
France  but  without  success. 
Treat(tret),n.  l.t  Parley; conference; treaty. 

Bid  him  battle  without  further  treat.        Spenser. 

•2.  An  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment 
or  expression  of  regard. 

This  is  the  ceremony  of  my  fate ; 

A  parting  treat,  and  I'm  to  die  in  state.     Dryden, 

3  Something  given  at  an  entertainment; 
h'enee,  anything  which  affords  much  plea- 
sure; that  which  is  peculiarly  enjoyable; 
unusual  gratification. 

Carrion  is  a  treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  fish. 

—To  stand  treat,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
entertainment  for  another  or  others;  to 
entertain  gratuitously;  to  treat. 

He  loyally  stood  treat  to  the  ladies  at  a  restaura- 
teur's. Cornhilt  Mag 

He  would  terminate  lus  entertainment  by  standing 
treat  at  the  play.  Dickens. 

Treatablet  (tret'a-bl),  a.    1.  Moderate;  not 

violent. 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treat- 
able than  with  us.  Sir  IV,  Temple. 

2.  Tractable.    '  A  treatable  disposition.'  Dr. 

Treatably  t  (tret'a-bli),  ado.  Moderately; 
tractably.  '  How  to  grind  treatably  the 
church  with  jaws  that  will  scarce  move.' 
Hooker. 

Treater  (tret'er),  n.  One  who  treats;  as,  (a) 
one  who  handles  or  discourses  on  a  subject. 
(b)  One  who  entertains. 

Treating  (tret'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  treats.— 2.  Bribing  in  parliamentary 
(or  other)  elections  with  meat  and  drink. 
According  to  law,  every  candidate  who  cor- 
ruptly gives,  causes  to  be  given,  or  is  acces- 
sory to  giving,  or  pays,  wholly  or  in  part, 
expenses  for  meat,  drink,  entertainment, 
or  provision  for  any  person,  before,  during. 
or  after  an  election,  in  order  to  be  elected 
or  for  being  elected,  or  for  corruptly  influ- 
encing any  person  to  give  or  refrain  from 
giving  his  vote,  is  guilty  of  treating,  and 
forfeits  £50  to  any  informer,  with  costs. 
Every  voter  who  corruptly  accepts  meat, 
drink,  or  entertainment,  shall  be  incapable 
of  voting  at  such  election,  and  his  vote  shall 
be  void. 

Treatise  (tre'tiz),  n.  [From  treat}  1.  A 
written  composition  on  a  particular  subject, 
in  which  the  principles  of  it  are  discussed 
or  explained.  A  treatise  is  of  an  indefinite 
length;  but  it  implies  more  form  and  method 
than  an  essay,  and  less  fulness  or  copious- 
ness than  a  system. 

When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  consider  the  subject 
throughout.  We  strengthen  it  with  arguments;  we 
clear 'it  of  objections;  we  enter  into  details;  and,  in 
short,  we  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  subject.  Gttpin. 

2.t  Discourse;  talk;  tale. 

But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 

I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise.  Shak. 

Treatisert  (tre'tiz-er),  n.  One  who  writes  a 
treatise.  'This  black-mouthed  treatiser.' 
Dr.  Featley. 

Treatment  (tret-ment),  n.  [Fr.  traitcment. 
See  TREAT.]  The  act  or  the  manner  of 
treating:  (a)  the  manner  in  which  a  sub- 
ject is  treated.  (6)  Management ;  manipu- 
lation ;  manner  of  mixing  or  combining,  of 
decomposing,  and  the  like;  as,  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  in  chemical  experiments. 

(c)  Usage;  manner  of  using;  good  or  bad  be- 
haviour towards. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treatments, 
which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters 
of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  Spectator. 

(d)  Manner  of  applying  remedies  to  cure ; 
mode  or  course  pursued  for  remedial  ends; 
as,  the  treatment  of  a  disease;  the  treatment 
of  a  patient. 

The  question  with  the  modern  physician  is  not  as 
with  the  ancient :  '  shall  the  treatment  be  so  and  so, 
but  shall  there  be  any  treatment  beyond  a  wholesome 
regimen.  H.  Speiicer. 

(e)t  The  act  of  treating  or  entertaining 
entertainment. 
Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.        Pope 

Treaturet  (tret'ur),  n.  Treatment.  Fab' 
yan. 

Treaty  (tre'ti),  n.  [Fr.  traite.  See  TREAT. 
1.  Negotiation ;  act  of  treating  for  the  ad 
justment  of  differences,  or  for  forming  ai: 
agreement;  as,  to  try  to  settle  matters  by 
treaty. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 

Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 


2.  An  agreement,  league,  or  contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  nations  or  sovereigns, 
formally  signed  by  oommiaatonera  pn>iierly 
authorized,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
several  sovereigns  or  the  supreme  power  of 
each  state.  The  term  treaty  includes  all 
thu  various  trun.saetioiis  into  which  >t;ih-> 
enter  between  themselves,  such  as  treaties 
of  peace  or  of  alliance,  truces,  conventions, 
&u.  Treaties  may  he  for  political  or  for 
commercial  purposes,  in  which  latter  form 
they  are  usually  temporary.  In  most  mon- 
archies the  power  of  making  and  ratifying 
treaties  is  vested  in  the  sovereign;  in  re- 
publics it  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate, 
senate,  or  executive  council;  ill  the  United 
.States  of  America  it  is  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 
Treaties  may  be  concluded  and  signed  by 
diplomatic  agents,  but  these,  of  course, 
must  be  furnished  with  full  powers  by  the 
sovereign  authority  of  their  states.—  3.  t  A 
proposal  tending  to  an  agreement;  an  en- 
treaty. 

I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness.  Sltak. 

4.  t  Treatise.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Treble  (treb'I),  a.     [0.  Fr.  treble,  Mod.  Fr. 
triple,  L.  triplus.  See  TRIFLE,  of  which  this 
word  is  another  form.]   1.  Threefold;  triple. 

A  lofty  tower,  and  strong  on  every  side 
With  treble  walls.  Drydtn. 

2.  In  music,  (a)  of  or  pertaining  to  the  high- 
est or  most  acute  sounds;  as,  a  treble  smind. 
(b)  Playing  or  singing  the  highest  part  or 
most  acute  sounds;  playing  or  singing  the 
treble;  as,  a  treble  voice;  a  treble  violin.  Ac. 
See  TREBLE,  n.—  Treble  clef.  See  CLEF. 

Treble  (treb'I),  n.  In  music,  (a)  the  highest 
vocal  or  instrumental  part  in  a  concerted 
piece,  such  as  is  sung  by  women  or  boys,  or 
played  by  instruments  of  acute  tone,  as  the 
violin,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  &c.,  or  on  the 
higher  keys  of  the  piano,  organ,  &c.  :  so 
called  because  it  was  originally  a  third  part 
added  to  the  ancient  canto  fermo  and  the 
counterpoint  (b)  A  soprano  voice;  a  so- 
prano singer.  See  SOPRANO. 

Treble  (trebl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trebled;  ppr. 
trebling.  1.  To  make  thrice  as  much;-  to 
make  threefold;  to  multiply  by  three;  to 
triple.  'Augmentations  that  may  be  doubled 
or  trebled.'  Bolingbroke.  -2.t  To  utter  in  a 
treble  key;  to  whine. 

He  outrageously 
(When  I  accused  him)  trebled  his  reply.    Chapman. 

Treble  (trebl),  v.i.     To  become  threefold. 

Now  I  see  your  father's  honours 
Trebling  upon  you.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Trebleness  (treb'1-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  treble. 

The  just  proportion  of  the  air  percussed  towards 
the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones,  is  a  great  secret 
in  sounds.  Bacon. 

Treblet  (trebHet),  n.    Same  as  Triblet. 

Trebly  (treb'H),  ado.  In  a  treble  manner; 
in  a  threefold  number  or  quantity;  triply; 
as,  a  good  deed  trebly  recompensed. 

Trebuchet  (treb'u-shet),  n.  [Fr.  trfimchet, 
O.Fr.  trebuquet,  trabuquet,  from  trebncher, 
O.Fr.  trebuquier,  to  stumble,  to  tumble,  and 
in  O.Fr.,  to  overbalance  or  bear  down  by 
weight—  L.  trans,  across,  and  O.Fr.  buc.  the 


Trehuchet,  from  an  ancient  carvine  in  ivory,  re 
presenting  a  knight  preparing  the  machine  for  batter 
ing  his  fair  opponents  with  roses. 

trunk  of  the  body.O.H.G.  buh,  the  belly;  lit 
to  cause  the  body  to  assume  an  unnatura 
direction  or  position.]  1.  In  archceol.  a  rude 


war  engine  something  nf  the  nature  uf  a  ba- 
lista.  It  was  principally  used  by  besiege)  >, 
for  making  a  breach  or  for  east  ing  stones 
and  other  missiles  into  thetowMandesattefl 
they  beleaguered.  A  heavy  \u-ight  on  the 
short  end  of  a  lever  was  suddenly  released, 
raising  the  light  end  of  the  longer  arm  con- 
taining the  missile,  and  discharging  it  with 
great  force.—  2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales 
used  in  weighing.—  3.  A  tumbrel  or  dueking- 
stool.  —  4.  A  kind  of  trap.  [The  word  is 
sometimes  written  also  Trcbttcket.] 
Frebucket  (treb'n-keti,  n.  Same  as  Trebu- 
cliet. 

Trecento  (tra-chen'to),  n,  [It,  three  hun- 
dred, but  used  for  thirteen  hundredth.]  In 
line  arty,  the  name  applied  to  the  style  of 
art  which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Early 
Style  of  Italian  art. 

Trechometer  (tre-kom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  trecho, 
to  run,  and  viftron,  measure.]  A  kiinl  of 
odometer  or  contrivance  for  reckoning  the 
distance  run,  especially  by  vehicles. 
Trecliour.t  «.  l^oe  TKKACHER.]  A  cheat; 
a  traitor.  Chaucer. 

TreckSChuyt  (trek'skoit),  n.  [D.,  from 
trecken,  treklccn,  to  draw,  and  nchuit,  a 
boat]  A  covered  boat  drawn  by  horses  or 
cattle,  and  formerly  much  used  for  convey- 
ing goods  and  passengers  on  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  canals. 

Treddle  (tred'l),  n.  1.  The  same  as  Treadle,  1. 
2.  t  A  prostitute;  a  strumpet.  Ford.—Z.  Dung 
of  sheep  or  of  hares.     Holland. 
Trede-foule.t  H.   A  treader  of  hens;  a  cock. 
Chaucer. 

Tredille,  Tredrille  (tre-dil',  tre-dril'),  n. 
[Fr.  trvis,  L.  trea,  three.]  A  game  at  cards 
by  three  persons.  Sir  W.  Scott.  Spelled  also 
Tradrille. 

I  was  playing  at  eighteen-penny  tredrille  with  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Browne. 

H.  U'alfole. 

Tree(tre),  n  [A.  Sax.  trcow,  tre6,  tre,  Icel. 
ire,  Dan.  and  Sw.  trii,  O.D.  tree,  Goth,  triu, 
tree,  wood;  cog.  W.  derw,  Gr.  arm,  an  oak, 
doru,  a  spear;  Skr.  dm,  a  tree.]  1.  A  per- 
ennial plant  having  a  woody  trunk  of  vary- 
ing size,  from  which  spring  a  number  of 
branches,  having  a  structure  similar  to  the 
trunk.  Trees  are  thus  distinguished  from 
shrubs,  which  have  perennial  stems  but 
have  no  trunk  properly  so  called;  and  from 
herbs,  whose  stems  live  only  a  single  year. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  the  exact  limit 
between  trees  and  shrubs.  Trees  are  both 
endogenous  and  exogenous,  by  far  the 
greater  number  both  of  individuals  and  of 
varieties  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  Those 
of  which  the  whole  foliage  falls  off  periodi- 
cally, leaving  them  bare  in  winter,  are 
called  decidttous;  those  of  which  the  foliage 
falls  only  partially,  a  fresh  crop  of  leaves 
being  always  supplied  before  the  mature 
leaves  are  exhausted,  are  called  evergreen. 
Trees  are  also  distinguished  as  nuciferous, 
or  nut-bearing  trees;  bacciferous,  or  berry- 
bearing;  coniferous,  or  cone-bearing,  &c. 
Some  are  forest-trees,  and  useful  for  timber 
or  fuel;  others  are  fruit-trees,  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  and  orchards  ;  others  are  used 
chiefly  for  shade  and  ornament  —2.  Some- 
thing resembling  a  tree,  consisting  of  a  stem 
or  stalk  and  branches;  as,  a  genealogical 
tree.  See  under  GENEALOGICAL. 

In  whose  capacious  hall, 

Hung  with  a  hundred  shields,  the  family  tree 
Sprang  from  the  midriff  of  a  prostrate  king. 

Tennyson. 

3.  A  generic  name  for  many  wooden  pieces 
in  machines  or  structures;  as,  (a)  in  vehicles, 
(1)  the  bar  on  which  the  horse  or  horses 
pull;  &s,singlet  double,  treble,  whiffle,  swingle 
trees;  (2)  the  axle;  called  also  axle-tree,  (b} 
The  frame  of  a  saddle;  as,  saddle-tree,  (c) 
In  ship-building,  a  bar  or  beam  in  a  ship; 
as,  chess-ire?,  cross-free,  trestle-tree,  &c. 
(d)  In  milling,  the  bar  supporting  a  mill- 
spindle.  (e)  A  frame  on  which  a  boot-leg  is 
distended;  a  boot-tree.  (/)  A  vertical  pipe 
in  some  pumps  and  air-engines.  —  4.  A  cross. 
'Whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.' 
Ac.  x.  39. 

But  give  to  me  your  daughter  dear, 
And  by  the  Holy  Tree, 

Be  she  on  sea  or  on  the  land, 
I'll  bring  her  back  to  thee.  li'hittier. 

5.  t  Wood;  timber.  Wicldiffe.—  Tree  of  chas- 
tity, Vitex  Agnus  cast/us.  —  Tree  of  heaven,  the 
Atfanthus  glandulosus.  —  Tree  of  liberty,  a 
tree  planted  by  the  people  of  a  country  or 
state  to  commemorate  the  achievement  of 
their  liberty,  or  the  obtaining  of  some  great 
accession  to  their  liberties.  Thus  the  Ame- 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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ricans  planted  trees  of  liberty  to  commem 
orate  the  establishment  of  their  iudepend 
ence  in  1789;  the  Parisians  have  on  various 
occasions  planted  trees  of  liberty. — Tree  oj 
life,  (</)  in  Scrip,  the  tree  which  grew  ii 
the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  so  named 
probably  from  its  being  a  pledge  of  man's 
eternal  life  in  heaven,  provided  he  kept  the 
covenant  Hud  made  with  him. 

As  a  thief. 

In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles : 
So  clomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
Thence  up  he  flew:  and  on  the  Tree  of  Lift, 
The  middle  tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew. 
Sat  like  a  cormorant.  .Wilton. 

(6)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Thuja;  arbor-vit?e.  — 
Tree  of  long  life,  Glaphyria  nitida. — Tree 
of  sadness,  Xyctanthes  arbortriatis.  — Tree  of 
th<>  tuank-ianis,  Lycwplesium  pub(ltorum. — 
Tree  of  the  sun,  Retinospora  obtitsa. — At 
the  top  of  the  tree.  See  under  Top. 
Tree  (tre),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  treed;  ppr.  treeing. 

1.  To  drive  to  a  tree ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a 
tree ;  as,  a  dog  trees  a  squirrel.     Hence — 

2.  To  put  in  a  fix ;  to  bring  to  the  end  of 
one's  resources. 

You  are  treed  and  you  can't  help  yourself. 

//.  Kingstty. 

3.  To  place  upon  a  tree;  to  stretch  upon  a 
tree;  as,  to  tree  boots.— To  tree  one's  self,  to 
conceal  one's  self  behind  a  tree,  as  in  hunt- 
ing or  fighting.    [American.  ] 

Tree  (tre),  r.i.  1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree, 
as  a  wild  animal. 

Besides  treeing,  the  wild  cat  will  take  advantage 
of  some  hole  in  the  ground,  and  disappear  as  sud- 
denly as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.  Thorpe. 

2.  t  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree.     Fuller. 

Tree-beard  (tre'berd),  n.  A  name  common 
to  several  lichens  of  the  genus  Usnea,  from 
their  resemblance  to  hair. 

Tree-climber  (tre'kUm-er),  n.  A  name  given 
to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Anabas;  the  climbing 
perch.  See  ANABASID.S. 

Tree-crab  (tre'krab),  n.  A  crab  of  the  genus 
Birgus,  reckoned  among  the  land-crabs.  It 
breaks  open  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,  Ac., 
by  repeated  blows  of  its  great  claws.  Tree- 
crabs  can  live  for  long  periods  out  of  water, 
but  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sea. 

Tree-fern  (tre'fern),  n.  The  name  given  to 
several  species  of  ferns  which  attain  to  the 
size  of  trees,  as  the  Alsophila  vegtita,  Cibo- 
tium  Billa.ri.leri,  &c.  They  are  found  in 
tropical  countries.  A  handsome  species, 
Cyathea  medv.llaris,  contains  in  its  trunk  a 
mucilaginous  pulp  comparable  to  sago.which 
is  used  extensively  for  food  in  Polynesia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Tree-frog  (tre'frog),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  amphibian  vertebrates  (Hyla), 
forming  the  type  of  a  distinct  family  (Hy- 
ladii'i.  of  the  order  Anoura,  and  differing 
from  proper  frogs  in  the  extremities  of  their 
toes,  each  of  which  is  expanded  into  a 
rounded  viscous  pellet  that  enables  the 
animals  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  bodies 
and  to  climb  trees,  where  they  remain  all 
summer  living  upon  insects.  There  are  nu- 
merous species.  H.  arborea,  the  only  Euro- 
pean species,  common  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  is  the  most  beautiful  species. 
Several  others  are  natives  of  America,  of 
Asia,  Polynesia,  and  a  few  of  Africa. 

Tree-goose  (tre'gos),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  barnacle  goose,  from  a  belief  that  bar- 
nacles grew  on  trees  and  became  developed 
into  geese. 

Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  ...  (in  many  a  slimy 

lake. 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd)  send  from  their  stocky 

bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree-geese 

grow 
Call'd  barnacles  by  us.  Drayton. 

Tree-hair  (tre'har),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
dark,  wiry,  pendulous,  entangled  masses  of 
lichen  (Cornicularia  jttbata),  which  are  not 
uncommon  on  trees  in  sub-alpine  woods. 

Treehood  (tre'hbd),  ».  The  quality,  state, 
or  condition  of  being  a  tree.  Hugh  Miller. 

Tree-jobber  (tre'job-er),  n.  [Tree,  and;»!>- 
ber,  from  job,  to  prick.  ]  A  woodpecker. 

Tree -kangaroo  (tre'kang-ga-ro),  n.  The 
Dendrolagus  ursinus,  an  animal  of  the  kan- 
garoo family  (Macropodidae),  but  differing 
from  the  true  kangaroos  in  having  its  fore- 
legs nearly  as  long  as  its  hinder  members. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  derives 
its  popular  name  from  its  arboreal  habits. 

Treeless  (tre'les),  a.    Destitute  of  trees. 

I  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  treeless  country. 
Kingsley. 

Tree-louse  (trelous),  n.  Plant-louse,  an  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Aphis.  See  APHIS. 


Tree-mallow  (tre'mal-16),  it.  A  handsome 
Britisli  plant  of  the  genus  Lavatera,  the  L. 
arborea,  cultivated  in  shrubberies,  &c. ,  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  See  LAVATEKA 

Treen  Ktren  or  tre'eu),a.  [From  C/TV  \  9n 
treowen,  made  of  timber.]  1.  Wooden;  made 
of  tree  or  wood.  'A  horn  spoon  and  a  ^v>'ii 
dish.'  B.  Jonson. — 2.  Relating  to  or  drawn 
from  trees.  '  Treen  liquors,  especially  that 
of  the  date.'  Evelyn. 

Treeut  (tren),  n.     The  old  plural  of  tree. 
Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  treen.    Bp.  Hull. 

Treenail  (tre'nal),  n.  In  ship-building,  a 
cylindrical  pin  of  hardwood,  generally  teak 
or  oak,  used  for  securing  planking  to  the 
frames,  or  parts  to  each  other.  Written 
also  Trenail,  Trennel,  and  Trunnel. 

Tree-onion  (tre'un-yuu),  n.  A  species  of 
onion  (Allium  prolifentm),  the  stalks  of 
which,  when  allowed  to  run  up,  produce 
small  bulbs  instead  of  flowers  at  the  top. 
These  bulbs  are  excellent  in  pickles.  It  is 
cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

Tree-pigeon  ( tre'pij-on ),  n.  A  species  of 
pigeon,  allied  to  the  true  pigeons,  but  pre- 
senting more  points  of  resemblance  to  in- 
sessorial  birds.  The  tree-pigeons  are  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  have 
long  wings,  and  live  among  trees,  feeding  on 
fruits  and  berries. 

Tree-primrose  ( tre'prim-roz ),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  (Enothera,  (E.  biennis.  Called 
also  Evening-primrose. 

Tree-purslane  (tre'pur-slan),  n.  See  PUR- 
SLANE-TREE. 

Treeship  (tre'ship),  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  a  tree;  treehood.  Cowper. 

Tree-shrike  (tre'shrik),  n.    See  SHRIKE. 

Tree-sorrel  (tre'sor-el),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Eumex  (R.  lunaria),  a  species  of  sor- 
rel or  dock. 

Tree-toad  (tre'tod),  a.  1.  The  same  as  Tree- 
frog  (which  see).  —  2.  A  name  common  to 
batrachians  of  the  genus  Trachycephalus, 
which  live  on  trees  in  various  parts  of  South 
America  and  Jamaica.  They  have  gener- 
ally a  descriptive  epithet  prefixed,  as  li- 
chened  tree-toad,  marbled  tree-toad. 

Tree- wool  (tre'wol),»i.  Stone  as  Pine-needle- 
wool. 

Trefallow  (tre'fal-16),  v.t.     Same  as  Thri- 

f allow. 

Trefle  (tre'fl),  n.  [Fr.  trifle.  See  TREFOIL.] 
In/ort.  a  species  of  mine,  so  called  from  its 
form. 

Treflee  (trefle),  a.  [From 
Fr.  trtjU,  trefoil.  See 
TREFOIL.]  In  her.  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  a  cross, 
the  arms  of  which  end  in 
triple  leaves,  represent- 
ing the  trefoil.  Bends 
are  sometimes  borne 
treflee,  that  is,  with  tre- 
foils issuing  from  the 
side. 


Cross  treflee. 


Trefoil  (tre'foil),  n.  [O.Fr.  trefeul.  treffle, 
Fr.  trefle,  trefoil,  from  L.  trifolium—tres, 
three,  and  folium,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  (a)  the 
common  name  for  many  species  of  Tri- 
folium,  a  genus  of  plants  including  white 
clover,  red  clover,  &c.,  so  well  known  as 
fodder-plants.  See  TRIFOHUM.  (6)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Medicago,  the  M.  lupulina,  or 
black  nonesuch,  cultivated  for  fodder,  (c) 
Bird's-foot  trefoil  is  the  common  name  for 
several  species  of  the  genus  Lotus.  See  LO- 
TUS.—2.  An  ornamental  feathering  or  folia- 
tion used  in  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
heads  of  window-lights,  tracery,  panellings, 


Trefoils. 

&c. ,  in  which  the  spaces  between  the  cusps 
represent  the  form  of  a  three-lobed  leaf. 
3.  InAer.  a  frequent  charge  representing  the 
clover-leaf,  and  always  depicted  as  slipped, 
that  is,  furnished  with  a  stalk 
Treget.t  n.  See  TRAGET. 
Tregetour.t  n.  See  TRAGETOUR.  Chaucer 
Trehala  (trelia-la),  n.  The  name  applied 
to  the.  hollow  cocoons  of  a  species  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insect  which  are  brought  from 
Persia.  The  larvie  eat  the  branches  of 
Echinops  persica  for  the  sake  of  the  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum  contained  in  them,  and  of 
these  substances  the  cocoons  chiefly  consist. 


They  are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  manna  and 
are  called  manna  of  Turkey 

Trehalose  (tre'ha-los),  n.  [See  TREHALA.] 
Same  as  Mycose  (which  see) 

Treillage  (trel'aj),  n.  [Fr.,  from  treille,  an 
arbour.  See  TRELLIS.]  In  hurt  a  sort  of 
rail-work,  consisting  of  light  posts  and  rail* 
for  supporting  wall -trees,  &c.;  a  trellis. 
'  Makers  of  flower-gardens  .  .  .  contrivers 
of  bowers,  grottoes,  treillages.'  Spectator 

Treille  (trel),  n.  [Fr]  In  her.  a  lattice 
It  differs  from  fretty  in  that  the  pieces  do 
not  interlace  under  and  over,  but  cross 
athwart  each  other,  and  are  nailed  at  the 
joints.  Called  also  Trellix 

Trek  (trek),  v.i.  [D.  treUen,  to  draw,  to 
draw  a  wagon,  to  journey.]  To  travel  by 
wagon;  to  travel  as  in  seeking  a  new  settle- 
ment. [South  Africa  ] 

Trek  (trek),  «.  A  journey  with  a  wagon;  a 
march.  [South  Africa.  ] 

Trek-tOW(trek'tou),n.  [D.  (reMen,  to  draw.) 
A  Dutch  name,  in  Southern  Africa  for  strips 
of  hide  twisted  into  rope -traces,  for  oxen 
to  draw  wagons  by.  Simmonds 

Trellice  (trel'is),  n.     Same  as  Trellis 

Trellis  (trel'is),  n.  [Fr.  treillie,  lattice-work 
according  to  Littre  from  L.L.  tralicium 
trantlicium,  crossed  threads,  modified  by 
the  influenceof  (rails,  from  L.  trilii.  trilicis 
woven  with  three  sorts  of  threads— (res, 
three,  and  liehnn.  a  thread.  Others  derive 
treillis,  from  treille,  an  arbour,  that  being 
from  L.  trichila,  a  bower  or  arbour.]  1.  A 
structure  or  frame  of  cross-barred  work  or 
lattice-work,  used  for  supporting  plants ;  a 


Trellis,     i,  Wooden.     2,  Wire. 


kind  of  espalier  for  climbing  plants  or  for 
training  fruit-trees. —2.  A  reticulated  fram- 
ing or  lattice-work  of  wood  or  metal,  for 
screens,  doors,  or  windows.— 3.  In  her  same 
as  Treille. 

Trellis  (trel'is),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  or  as 
with  a  trellis,  lattice,  or  wooden  frame. 
'  Cottages  trellised  over  with  exotic  plants  ' 
Jeffrey. 

Trellis-work  (trel'is-werk),  n.  Lattice- 
work. '  Birds  of  sunny  plume  in  gilded 
trellis-work.'  Tennyson.  See  TRELLIS. 
Tremadoc  (trem'a-dok),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tremadoc  in  North  Wales.  —  Tremaaoc 
dates,  in  geol.  a  series  of  coloured  slates  and 
grits,  occurring  at  Tremadoc,  and  constitut- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Cambrian  system  of 
Sedgwick,  or  the  lower  Silurian  of  Murc-hi- 
son. 

Tremando  ( tra-man'do  ).  (It.,  trembling  ] 
In  music,  one  of  the  harmonic  graces,  which 
consists  in  a  general  shake  of  the  whole 
chord,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  tre- 
molo, which  consists  in  a  reiteration  of  a 
single  note  of  the  chord. 
Tremandraceae  (tre-man-dra'se-e),  n.  pi. 
A  nat.  order  of  Australian  exogens,  consist- 
ing of  slender  shrubs  much  resembling 
heaths,  usually  covered  with  glandular 
hairs.  There  are  but  two  known  genera, 
Tremandra  and  Tetratheca.  Some  of  the 
species  are  grown  in  greenhouses  in  this 
country. 

Tremarctos  (trem-ark'tos),  n.  A  South 
American  genus  of  Ursidre ;  the  spectacled 
bear.  See  under  SPECTACLED. 
Trematoda  (trem-a-to'da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  trema, 
trematos,  a  hole,  a  pore.  ]  An  order  of  Annu- 
loida  (comprised  in  Owen's  Sterelmintha), 
comprisingagroupof  internal  parasitescom- 
monly  known  as  suctorial  worms  or  flukes. 
They  are  usually  of  a  flattened  or  rounded 
form,  and  inhabit  various  situations  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  mostly  in  birds  and  fishes, 
being  furnished  with  one  or  more  suctorial 
pores,  like  minute  cupping-glasses,  for  ad- 
hesion. With  one  exception  there  is  always 
an  alimentary  canal,  often  much  branched, 
not  lying  in  a  perivisceral  cavity,  but  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  and 
having  but  a  single  external  opening,  serving 
alike  as  mouth  and  anus.  They  are  nearly 
all  hermaphrodite,  and  undergo  a  series  of 
changes  in  their  development  analogous 
to  those  observed  in  Tseniada.  Distoma 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So.  fey. 
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in'jxt(icum,  or  common  Hver-lluke,  whirl)  in- 
habits the  gall-bladder  or  ducts  of  the  liver 
in  sheep,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
called  rot,  is  the  type.  See  DISTOMA. 

Trematode,  Trematoid  (tmu'a-tr>d,  trem'- 
a-toid),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trema- 
tHiln;  us.  trcmatodi'  worms. 

Trematode  (trem'a-tod),  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  Trematoda. 

Tremblablet  (trem'bla-bl),  a.  Calculated 
to  cause  fear  or  trembling;  fearful. 

But  what  is  tremblable  and  monstrous,  there  be 
s^rne  who.  when  God  smites  them,  they  fly  unto  a 
witch,  or  an  inchauntresse,  and  call  for  succour. 

Dr.   G.  Benson. 

Tremble  (trem'blXvLi  pret.  &  pp.  trembled; 
ppr.  trembling.  [Fr.  trembler.  It.  treinutare, 
Sp.  tremolar,  from  L.  tremulus,  trembling, 
from  trema,  to  tremble;  Gr.  tremri,  to  trem- 
ble. The  &  is  inserted  as  in  number.  Tremu- 
lous, tremendous  have  the  same  origin.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold, 
weakness,  or  as  the  effect  of  different  emo- 
tions, such  as  anger,  rage,  grief,  &c. ;  to 
quake;  to  quiver;  to  shiver;  to  shudder: 
said  of  persons. 

Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble.  Shak. 

Frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  he  spoke.     Dtydett. 

2.  To  be  moved  with  a  quivering  motion;  to 
shake;  tu  quiver;  to  totter:  said  of  things; 
as,  the  earth  trembles.  'Sinai,  whose  gray  top 
shall  tremble.'    Milton.  —3.  To  quaver;  to 
shake,  as  sound;  as,  the  voice  trembles. 

Winds  make   a  noise  unequally,   and    sometimes 
when  vehement  tremble  at  the  height  of  their  blast. 
Bacon. 

Tremble  (trem'bl),  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
trembling;  an  involuntary  shakingor  shiver- 
ing through  cold  or  fear. 

There  stood  the  enemy  in  a  tremble.      Thackeray. 

Often  used  in  the  colloquial  phrase  all  of  a 
tremble. 

Mrs.  Gill  .  .  .  came  all  of  a  tremble,  as  she  said 
herself.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Tremblement  (trem'bl-ment),  n.  [Fr.]  1.  In 
music,  a  trill  or  shake.  —  2.  A  tremor ;  a 

quivering. 

The  wood  .  .  . 
Thrills  in  leafy  trembletnent, 

Like  a  heart    that  after  climbing  beateth  quickly 
through  content.  h.  B.  Browning. 

Trembler  (trem'bler),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  trembles.  '  Cowardly  tremblers. ' 
Hammond.  —  2.  One  of  a  religious  sect  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

These  quaint-primitive  dissemblers 
In  old  Queen  Bess's  days  called  Tremblers. 

Hudibras  Redivivus. 

Trembling  (trem'bling),  p.  and  a.  Shaking, 
as  with  fear,  cold,  or  weakness;  quaking; 
shivering.  —  Trembling  poplar,  trembling 
tree,  the  aspen  tree  (Populus  tremula),  so 
called. 

Trembling  (trem'bling),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
state  of  shaking  involuntarily,  as  from  fear, 
cold,  or  weakness.— 2.  pi.  An  inflammatory 
affection  in  sheep,  caused  by  eating  noxious 
vegetables.— SYN.  Tremor,  trepidation,  shiv- 
ering, agitation. 

Tremblingly  (trem'bling-li),  adv.  In  a 
trembling  manner;  so  as  to  shake;  with 
shivering  or  quaking.  '  Tremblingly  she 
stood.'  Shak. 

Tremblores  (trem-blo'rez),  n.  pi.  A  name 
given  in  South  America  to  the  '  surface- 
tremors '  which,  in  some  volcanic  districts, 
are  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  Page. 
Tremefaction  (trern-i-fak'shon),  n.  [L. 
tremefacio,  to  cause  to  shake.]  The  act  or 
state  of  trembling;  agitation. 
Tremella  (tre-mella),  n.  [From  L.  tremo, 
to  tremble,  in  allusion  to  the  gelatinous  tex- 
ture of  the  plants.]  A  genus  of  fungi,  of 
the  division  Hymenomycetes,  the  species  of 
which  are  known  by  their  amorphous  char- 
acter, by  having  a  soft  gelatinous  appear- 
ance, and  looking  like  gummy  exudations 
of  the  substances  on  which  they  grow.  They 
are  mostly  found  on  the  decaying  branches, 
trunks,  and  stumps  of  trees.  Superstitious 
notions  have  been  connected  with  them,  and 
an  imaginary  medicinal  value  has  been  as- 
cribed to  them. 

Tremellini  (tre-mel-li'ni),  n.  pi  A  family 
of  nymenomycetous  fungi,  of  which  the 
genus  Tremella  is  the  type.  See  TREHELLA. 
Tremellold  (tre-mel'oid),  a.  Inbot.  resem- 
bling the  fungus  Tremella  in  substance; 
jelly-like. 

Tremendous  (tre-men'dus),  a.  [L.  tremen- 
dug,  lit.  to  be  trembled  at,  dreadful,  from 
tremo,  to  tremble,  whence  also  tremor,  tremu- 
lous, tremble.]  1.  Sufficient  to  excite  fear  or 


terror;  terrible;  awful;  dreadful.  'Some 
mysteries  sacred  and  tremendous.'  Tatter. 
Hence— 2.  Such  as  may  astonish  by  magni- 
tude, force,  or  violence ;  as,  a  tremendous 
wind;  a  tremendous  shower;  a  tremendous 
shock  or  fall ;  a  tremendous  noise.— SYN. 
Terrible,  dreadful,  frightful,  terrific,  hor- 
rible, awful. 

Tremendously  (tre-men'dns-li),  adv.  In  a 
tremendous  manner;  in  a  manner  to  terrify 
»r  astonish;  with  great  violence. 

Tremendousness  (tre-men'dus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  tremendous,  ter- 
rible, or  violent. 

Tremolando  (trcm-o-lan'do),  n.  Same  as 
Tremolo. 

Tremolant,  Tremulant  (trem'6-lant.trem'- 
u-lant ),  n.  In  music,  an  organ  and  har- 
monium stop,  which  gives  to  the  tone  a 
trembling  or  undulating  effect.  See  TRE- 
MOLO. 

Tremollte  (trem'6-lit),  n.     [From  Val  Tre- 
mola,  a  valley  in  the  Alps  where  it  was 
discovered.]  A  mineral  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  hornblende,  and  known  also 
as  grammatite.     It  is  found  in 
dolomite,  crystalline  limestone, 
and  other  of  the  older  rocks. 
It  is  of  a  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
greenish  colour,  and  usually  oc- 
curs in  long,  prismatic  crystals 
An  asparagus  .green  variety  is 
called  Calamite. 

Tremolo  (trem'o-16),7i.  [It.,  from 
L.  tremulus.  See  TREMENDOUS.] 
In  music,  (a)  a  chord  or  note 
played  or  bowed  with  great  ra- 
pidity so  as  to  produce  a  quaver- 
ing effect,     (b)  A  pulsative  tone 
in  an  organ  produced  by  a  varia- 
tion in  the  volume  of  air  admitted  from  the 
bellows.      It  is  produced  by  a  fluttering 
valve  which  commands  the  air-duct.     Also 
this  contrivance  itself,    (c)  A  vibration  of 
the  voice  in  singing,  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  effects,  but  often  too 
much  and  too  indiscriminately  used  by  vo- 
calists. 

Tremor  (tre'mor),  «.  [L.,  from  tremo,  to 
tremble.  See  TREMENDOUS.]  An  involun- 
tary trembling;  a  shivering  or  shaking;  a 
quivering  or  vibratory  motion ;  as,  the  tre- 
mor of  a  person  who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  old, 
or  labouring  under  some  disorder. 

He  fell  into  a  universal  tremor.          Harvey. 

Maidens  holding  up 

Tall  tapers,  weighty  for  such  wrists,  aslant 
To  the  blue  luminous  tremor  of  the  air. 

E.  B.  Brtrrvning. 
Tremulent  ( trem'u-lent ),  a.    Tremulous. 

Carlyle. 

Tremulation  (trem-u-la'shon),  n.  Tremu- 
lousness.  'Such  a  terrible  tremulation/ 
Tom  Brown. 

Tremulous  (trem'u-lus),  a.  [L.  tremulus, 
from  tremo,  to  tremble.  See  TREMENDOUS.] 
1.  Trembling;  affected  with  fear  or  timidity. 
'The  tender,  tremulous  Christian.'  Dr.  H. 
More.— 2.  Shaking;  shivering;  quivering;  as, 
a  tremulous  limb;  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
hand  or  the  lips ;  the  tremulous  leaf  of  the 
poplar. 

Where  there  was  nothing  to  determine  him,  the 
balance,  by  hanging  even,  became  tremulous. 

Bp.  Fell. 

Tremulously  ( trem'u-lus-li ),  adv.  In  a 
tremulous  manner;  tremblingly;  with  quiv- 
ering or  trepidation. 

Tremulousness  (trem'u-lus-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  tremulous  or  quivering;  as, 
the  tremulousness  of  an  aspen  leaf. 

Tren(tren),  71.     A  flshspear.     A  insworth. 

Trenail  (tre'nal),  n.     Same  as  Treenail. 

Trench  (trensh),  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  trencher,  to 
cut  off,  to  cut  to  pieces,  Mod.  Fr.  (ran- 
cher;  according  to  Littr6  from  L.  truncate, 
to  lop,  to  cut  off.]  1.  To  cut  or  dig,  as  a 
ditch,  a  channel  for  water,  or  a  long  hollow 
in  the  earth.— 2.  In  agri.  to  furrow  deeply 
with  the  spade  or  plough ;  to  cut  deeply  by 
a  succession  of  parallel  and  contiguous 
trenches  for  certain  purposes  of  tillage ;  to 
break  up  and  prepare  for  crops  by  deep  dig- 
ging and  removing  stones,  &c. — 3.  To  fortify 
by  cutting  a  ditch  and  raising  a  rampart  or 
breastwork  of  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch; 
to  intrench. 

Pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  armed, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field. 
Or  cast  a  rampart.  Milton. 

4.  t  To  cut;  to  form  by  hewing  or  cutting;  to 
carve  out.  '  Twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his 
head.'  Shak. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice.  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.    Shak. 


Trench  (trensh),  v.i.  1.  Tu  enennu:h  :  with 
on  or  upon;  as,  to  trench  upon  another's 
rights.  See  INTRENCH. 

I  must  once  more  make  bold,  sir. 
To  trench  upon  your  patience.  Malinger. 

2.  To  have  direction;  to  aim  or  tend.  [Rare.] 
— To  trench  at,  to  form  trendies  against,  as 
a  town  in  besieging  it. 

Like  powerful  armies,  trenching  at  a.  town 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless,  sap, 
In  his  pale  progress,  gently  gaining  ground, 
Death  urged  his  deadly  siege.  Young. 

Trench  (trensh),  n.  1.  A  long  narrow  cut  in 
the  earth;  a  ditch. 

Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field, 

And  shovell'd  up  into  a  bloody  trench.     Tennyson. 

2.  In  atjri.  a  drain  or  ditch  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  or  improving  the  soil;  an 
open  ditch  cut  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
water.— 3.  Milit.  a  general  name  for  any  of 
the  parallels  or  approaches,  Ac.,  used  in  at- 
tacking a  hostile  town  or  fortress;  a  deep 
ditch  cut  for  defence  or  to  interrupt  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  If  the  ground  be  hard 


Trench  occupied  by  soldiers. 

or  rocky  trenches  are  raised  above  it  with 
fascines,  bags  of  earth,  &c. ;  but  if  the  earth 
can  be  easily  dug  then  a  ditch  or  way  is  sunk, 
and  edged  with  a  parapet,  next  to  the  enemy, 
formed  by  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch. 
The  depth  of  the  trench,  form  of  the  para- 
pet, «fec.,  vary  according  to  the  purpose  or 
occasion.— To  open  the  trenches,  to  begin  to 
dig  or  to  form  the  lines  of  approach. 
Trenchant  (trensh'ant),  a.  [O.  Fr.  trench- 
ant. See  TRENCH.]  1.  Cutting;  sharp. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  rusty.    Hudibras. 

2.  Keen  ;  unsparing ;  severe ;  as,  trenchant 
wit;  trenchant  criticism. 

Trench-cart  (trensh'kart),  n.  Milit.  a  cart 
adapted  to  traverse  the  trenches  with  ord- 
nance, stores,  ammunition,  &c. 

Trench  -  cavalier  ( trensh  'kav-  a-  ler),  n. 
Milit.  a  high  parapet  made  by  besiegers 
upon  the  glacis  to  command  and  enfilade 
the  covered-way  of  a  fortress. 

Trencher  (trensh'er),  n.  [In  sense  2  lit. 
that  on  which  food  is  trenched  or  cut.  See 
TRENCH.]  1.  One  who  trenches  or  cuts.— 
2.  A  wooden  plate  on  which  meat  was  for- 
merly eaten  at  table,  or  on  which  meat  may 
be  cut  or  carved.  Hence— 3.  The  contents 
of  a  trencher;  food;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  would  be  no  ordinary  declension  that  would  bring 
some  men  to  place  their  snmtnnm  eonum  upon  their 
trenchers.  South. 

4.  See  TRENCHER-CAP. 

Trencher -buffoon  (trensh'er-buf-fbn"),  n. 
The  wag  or  butt  of  a  dinner-table.  Dairies. 

Trencher-cap  ( trensh'er- kap ),  n.  A  cap 
having  a  flat  square  top  like  a  square  board 
set  on  it,  such  as  that  worn  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  some  other  universities.  Some- 
times written  shortly  Trencher. 

Trencher-chaplain  (trensh'er-chap-lan),  n. 
A  domestic  chaplain.  Heylin. 

Trencher-critic  (trensh'er-krit-ik),  n.  One 
who  criticises  viands ;  one  who  studies  the 
regulation  of  diet.  Bp.  Hall. 

Trencher-fly  (trensh'er-fll),  n.  One  that 
haunts  the  tables  of  others;  a  parasite. 

He  found  all  peoplecame  to  him  promiscuously,  and 
he  tried  which  of  them  were  friends  and  which  only 
trencher-Hies  and  spungers.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Trencher-friend  (trensh'er-frend),  71.  One 
who  frequents  the  tables  of  others ;  a 
spnnger.  Shak. 

Trencher -knight  ( trensh  '6r-mt),  n.  A 
serving-man  attending  at  table;  a  waiter. 

Some  carry  tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight.  Shak. 

Trencher-law  t  (trensh'er-la),  n.  The  regu- 
lation of  diet;  dietetics. 

When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw. 
•\Vithouten  diet's  care,  or  trencher-laiv.    Bp.  Halt. 

Trencher-man  (trensh'er-man),  n.  l.  A 
hearty  feeder;  a  great  eater.  'A  very  val- 
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iant  tivnelu'r-maii.'  Shut.  —  -2.t  A  cook. 
'The  skilfullcst  trencher-men  of  Mc.lia  ' 
Sir  1'.  Hiiinfii.—S.  A  table  companion;  a 
trencher-matt".  'Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated 
wit,  an.!  a  lr<l-captain  ami  bvflfltoMM 
l.i'i-il  Meyne.'  T/iu> 

Trencher-mate  (trensh'er-mat).  n*  A 
table  r,mipani"n;  a  parasite.  Hooker. 

Trenching  (treush'ing),  n.  In  agri.  the  act 
or  operation  of  preparing  or  improving  land 
by  cutting  trenches  or  by  bringing  up  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  trench- 
pi' niL-h. 

Trenchmore  (treush'mor),  n.  1.  A  kind  of 
1  i  \  - 1  \  -dance  at  one  time  e<  mimon,  performed 
in  a  rough,  boisterous  manner. 

All  the  windows  i'  the  town  dance  a  new  trench 
more.  Sean.  &•  Fl. 

2.  The  music  for  this  dance,  which  is  written 
in  triple  or  ~  time. 

Trenchmore  (trensh'mor),  u.t.  To  perform 
the  dance  so  called.  '  Trenchmore  with  apes, 
play  musick  to  an  owle.'  Marstan. 

Trench  -  plough  ( trensh '  plou ),  n.  A  kind 
of  plough  for  opening  land  to  a  greater 
depth  than  that  of  common  furrows. 

Trench  -  plough  ( trensh '  plou ),  v.t.  To 
plough  with  deep  furrows  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  the  land  to  a  greater  depth  than 
usual. 

Trend  (trend),  n.i.  [Lit  to  bend  circularly, 
from  stem  of  A.  Sax.  trendel,  tryndel,  a 
circle;  Fris.  triad,  truitd,  Dan.  and  Sw.  trind, 
round;  closely  akin  to  trundle.]  To  extend 
or  lie  along  in  a  particular  direction ;  to 
stretch ;  to  run ;  as,  the  shore  of  the  sea 
trends  to  the  south-west. 

On  one  side  the  vast  range  of  the  Pyrenees  trend 
away  till  lost  in  remoteness.  Arthur  Young. 

Trend  (trend),  n.  1.  Inclination  in  a  par- 
ticular direction;  as,  the  trend  of  a  coast. 
'Along  the  trend  of  the  sea-shore.'  Long- 
fellow.—2.  Naut.  (a)  the  thickening  of  an 
anchor  shank  as  it  approaches  the  arms. 
(6)  In  a  ship  riding  at  anchor  the  angle 
made  by  the  line  of  her  keel  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  anchor-cable. —3.  In  fort,  the 
general  line  of  direction  of  the  side  of  a 
work  or  a  line  of  works. 
Trend  (trend),  v.t.  To  cause  to  turn;  to 
bend.  [Rare.] 

Not  far  beneath  i'  the  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  stream.  JK  Browne. 

Trend  (trend),  v.t.    [Probably  for  tren.  from 

D.  and  G.  trennen,  to  separate.]    To  cleanse, 

as  wool.     [Local.] 

Trend  (trend),  n.    Clean  or  cleansed  wool. 
Trender  (treud'er),  n.    One  whose  business 

is  to  free  wool  from  its  filth.    [Local.] 
Trendle  (tren'dl),  n.     [A.  Sax.   trendel, 

a  circle,  a  ring.     Trundle  is  another  form. 

See   TREND.  )     Anything    round   used   in 

turning  or  rolling;  a  trundle. 

The  shaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trendle  turns. 
Sylvester. 

Trennel  (trenl),  n.    Same  as  Treenail 

Trental  (treu'tal),  n.  [From  Fr.  trente, 
thirty,  contr.  from  L.  triginta,  thirty.] 
1.  An  office  for  the  dead  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service,  consisting  of  thirty  masses 
rehearsed  for  thirty  days  successively  after 
the  party's  death.  Hence— 2.  A  dirge;  an 
elegy,  /ferric*. 

Trent-sand  (trent'sand),  n.  A  fine  variety 
of  sand  found  on  the  river  Trent,  much 
used  for  polishing. 

Trepan  (tre-pan'),  n.  [Fr.  trepan,  Sp.  tre- 
pano.  It.  trapano,  fromGr.  trypanon,& borer, 
an  auger,  a  surgical  instrument,  from  trype, 
a  hole.  ]  1. 1  A  war  engine  or  instrument 
used  in  sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes 
in  the  walls.  '  The  Inginers  have  the  trepan 
drest.'  T.  Hudson.— 2.  In  surg.  an  instru- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  crown-saw,  used  for 
removing  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  skull: 
a  surgical  operation  for  relieving  the  brain 
from  pressure  or  irritation  The  trephine 
is  an  improved  form  of  this  instrument 
See  TREPHINE. 

Trepan  (tre-pan'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tre- 
panned ;  ppr.  trepanning.  To  perforate  by 
the  trepan;  to  operate  on  by  the  trepan. 

Trepan  (tre-pan1),  v.t.  [See  TKAPAN.]  To 
ensnare;  to  trap:  to  trapan. 

Guards  even  of  a  dozen  men  were  silently  trepanned 
from  their  stations.  De  Quincey. 

Trepan  (tre-pan'),  n.  1.  A  snare;  a  trap. 
'  The  snares  and  trepans  that  common  life 
lays  in  its  way.'  South.  —  2.  A  cheat;  a 
deceiver. 

He  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy  and  a  trepan. 
Macaitlay. 


Trepang  (tre-pang'),  n.    The  sea-slug,  a  ma- 
rinc  animal  of  the  genus  Holotlmria.  la-long- 
ing to  the  class  Kchinodennata,  order  Holo- 
thuridce,  popularly  known  as 
'  sea-cucumbers,'  or  beches- 
de-mer.    It  is  found  chieily 
on  coral  reefs  in  iheeMtOH 
seas,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food  in  China, 
into  which  it  is  imported  in 
larjc    quantities.      It    is    a 
rather  repulsive  looking  ani- 
mal,   somewhat    resembling 
the  land  slug  in  shape,  but 
having  rowsof  longish  suckers 
on  its  body,  and  a  railiatnl 
mouth.     It  varies  in  length 
from  6  to  24  inches.     Much 
skill  and  care  is  required  in 
the  operation  of  curing,  which 
is  performed  by  gutting  and 
boiling  the  slugs,  and  spread- 
ing them  out  on  a  perforated 
platform  over  a  wood  fire  to  Trepang  (Hole, 
dry.     Sun-dried  trepangs  are  thtiria  edulis) 
in  special  request  in  China  for 
making  soups.    The  fishery  is  carried  on  in 
numerous  localities  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  shores 
of  Australia.    The  whole  produce  goes  to 
China. 

Trepanizet  (tre'pan-iz),  v.t.    To  trepan. 

Some  have  been  cured   ...    by  trepanizinj'  the 
skull.  yer.  Taylor. 

Trepanner  (tre-pan'er),  71.  One  who  trepans; 
a  cheat. 

Those  pitiful  trepanners  and  impostors  sought  to 
seduce  them.  Bp.  Ganden. 

Trepanning  (tre-pan'ing),  n.  1.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  an  opening  in  the  skull  for 
relieving  the  brain  from  compression  or 
irritation.— 2.  In  brush-making,  the  opera- 
tion of  drawing  the  tufts  or  bristles  into  the 
holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted 
through  holes  in  the  edge,  which  are  then 
plugged  so  as  to  conceal  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion. 

Trepanning-elevator(tre-pan'ing-el-e-vat- 
er),  n.  In  surg.  a  lever  for  raising  the  por- 
tion of  bone  detached  by  a  trephine. 

Trepeget,t  n.  [See  THEBUCHET.)  A  mili- 
tary engine ;  a  trebuchet.  Romannt  of  the 
Roue. 

Trephine  (tre-fin'  or  tre-fen1),  n.  [Fr.  tre- 
p/u'/te,  modified  form  of  trepan.  ]  An  improved 
form  of  the  trepan,  consisting  of  a  cylindri- 
cal saw,  with  a  handle  placed  transversely, 
like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  having  a  sharp 
steel  point  called  the  centre -pin,  which 
may  be  fixed  and  removed  at  pleasure,  and 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  saw,  but  projecting  a  little 
below  the  edge  of  the  saw.  The  centre-pin 
is  fixed  in  the  skull,  and  forms  an  axis  round 
which  the  circular  edge  of  the  saw  rotates, 
and  as  soon  as  the  teeth  of  the  saw  have 
made  a  circular  groove  in  which  they  can 
work  steadily  the  centre-pin  is  removed. 
The  saw  is  made  to  cut  through  the  bone, 
not  by  a  series  of  complete  rotations  such 
as  are  made  by  the  trepan,  but  by  rapid  half 
rotations  alternately  to  the  right  and  left, 
as  in  boring  with  an  awl.  The  trephine  is 
used  especially  in  injuries  of  the  head,  and 
in  cases  resulting  from  injuries  for  which 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  ne- 
cessary. The  use  of  the  trephine,  however, 
is  now  much  more  rarely  required  than  in 
former  times,  owing  to  improved  modes  of 
treating  cases  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied,  and  the  invention  of  simpler  and 
more  effective  instruments. 

Trephine  (tre-fin'  or  tre-fenO,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
trephined;  ppr.  trephining.  To  perforate 
with  a  trephine;  to  trepan. 

Trepid  (trep'id),  a.  [L.  trepidits.  See  TRE- 
PIDATION.] Trembling;  quaking. 

Look  at  the  poor  little  trepid  creature  panting  and 
helpless  under  the  great  eyes.  Thackeray. 

Trepidation  (trep-i-da'shon),  n.  [L.  trepid- 
atio,  from  trepido,  to  tremble,  from  trepidus, 
trembling,  from  the  obsolete  verb  trepo,  to 
turn,  Gr.  Irepn,  to  turn,  to  put  to  flight.] 

1.  An  involuntary  trembling ;  a  quaking  or 
quivering,  particularly  from  fear  or  terror; 
hence,  a  state  of  terror ;  as,  the  men  were 
in  great  trepidation.     'The  general  trepid- 
ation of  fear  and  wickedness.'    Johnson.— 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic 
affections. — 3.  In  anc.  astron.  a  libration  of 
the  eighth  sphere,  or  a  motion  which  the 
Ptolemaic  system  ascribes  to  the  firmament, 


to  account  for  the  changes  and  motion  of 
the  axis  of  the  world. 

That  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trtfiii.ition  talk\l,  and  that  tirst  moved. 

Milton. 

4.  Hurry;  confused  haste.  —  SYS.  Tremor, 
;iukuti<>n,  disturbance,  emotion,  fear. 

Trepidity  (tre-pid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  trepid;  trepidation;  timidity 

Tresayle  (tn's'al),  n.  [Fr.  tritatnl,*  great- 
great-grandfather— L.  trie,  tres,  three,  and 
L.L.  acolus,  from  amis,  a  grandfather  ]  In 
law,  an  old  writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claim- 
ing as  heir  to  his  grandfather's  grandfather, 
to  recover  lands  of  which  lie  Intel  been  de- 
prived by  an  'abatement'  happening  on  the 
ancestor's  death. 

Trespass  (tres'pas),  v.i.  [o.  Fr.  trespasser— 
tres  =  L.  trans,  beyond,  and  passer,  to  pass 
See  PASS.]  l.tTo  pass  beyond  a  limit  or 
boundary;  hence,  to  depart;  to  go. 

Robert  de  Bruce  .  .  .  trespassed  out  of  this  un- 
certain world.  Servers. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  boundary  line  of  an- 
other's land  ;  to  enter  unlawfully  upon  the 
land  of  another,  or  upon  that  which  is  tile 
property  and  right  of  another;  as,  a  man 
may  trapott  by  walking  over  the  ground  of 
another,  and  the  law  gives  a  remedy  for 
damages  sustained  —3  To  commit  any  of- 
fence; to  offend;  to  transgress;  to  do  wrong: 
usually  followed  by  ayaimt.  'If  any  man 
trespass  against  his  neighbour.'  1  Ki.  viii.  31. 

If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him. 
Luke  xvii.  3. 

They  .  .  .  trespass  against  all  logic.        Karris. 

4.  In  a  narrower  sense,  to  transgress  volun- 
tarily any  divine  law  or  command;  to  vio- 
late any  known  rule  of  duty;  to  commit  sin. 

In  the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet  more 
against  the  Lord.  =  Chr.  xxviii.  22. 

Go  out  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  thou  hast  trespassed. 
a  Chr.  ixvi.  18. 

5.  To  intrude;  to  go  too  far;  to  encroach;  as, 
to  trespass  upon  the  time  or  patience  of  an- 
other. 

Nothing  that  trespasses  upon  the  modesty  of  the 
company,  and  the  decency  of  conversation,  can  be- 
come the  mouth  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  person. 

Tillotson. 

Trespass  (tres'pas).  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  trespasses  or  offends;  an  injury  or  of- 
fence done  to  another ;  a  violation  of  some 
law  or  rule  laid  down. 

Be  plainer  with  me,  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage.  Shak. 

2.  In  a  narrower  sense,  any  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  the  moral  law ;  any  violation  of 
a  known  rule  of  duty;  sin. 

You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  Eph.  ii.  i. 

3.  In  law,  strictly  speaking,  any  transgression 
of  the  law  not  amounting  to  felony,  or  mis- 
prision  of  felony;  but  the  term  is  generally 
used  to  signify  any  wrong  done  to  the  per- 
son, to  the  goods  and  chattels,  or  to  the  lands 
and  tenements  of  any  man.    Any  injuries 
committed  against  land  or  buildings  are  in 
the  most  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  tres- 
passes, as  entering  another's  house  without 
permission,  walking  over  the  ground  of  an- 
other, or  suffering  any  cattle  to  stray  upon 
it,  or  any  detrimental  act  or  any  practice 
which  damages  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
property,  or  interferes  with  the  owner's  or 
occupier's  rights  of  possession.     Trespass 
against  the  person  may  be  by  menace,  as- 
sault, battery,  or  maiming.  —  SYN.  Offence, 
breach,  infringement,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed. 

Trespasser  (tres'pas-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
commits  a  trespass;  an  offender;  a  sinner. — 
2.  One  who  e_nters  upon  another's  land,  or 
violates  his  rights. 

Trespass-offering  (tres'pas-of-fer-ing),  n. 
An  offering,  among  the  Israelites,  iu  expia- 
tion of  a  trespass. 

Tress  (tres),  n.    [Fr.  treat,  0  Fr.  trece,  Pr. 
tressa.  It.  treccia,  a  tress,  plait  of  hair,  pro- 
bably from  Or.  tricha,  threefold,  in  three 
parts,  from  the  usual  mode  of  plaiting  the 
hair;  hence  the  word  is  allied  to  E.  three.  ]     , 
1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair;  a  ringlet.    '  Trestes 
like  the  morn.'    Milton. 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare.        Popt. 


And  still  I  wore  her  pictu 
And  one  dark  tress. 


by  my  heart, 

Tennyson. 


2.  A  trace.    Chapman.   [Obsolete  and  rare.] 
—Lady's  tresses.     See  LADY'S-TRACES. 
Tressed  (trest),  a.    1.  Having  tresses. 

A  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl.        Tennyson. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abuue;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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2.  Curled;  formed  into  ringlets. 

He,  plun-cd  in  IMIII,  his  trfssid locks  doth  tear. 
jftltstr. 

Tressel(tres'l).n.  Same  as  Treftl?  (which  »ee). 

Tressfult  (tvcs'iul),  a.     Having  an  abiind- 

am i    tnue*;    havim:    luxuriant    hair 

'Queintly  dressing  of  her  rir.»;/'«(  head.' 
S.yfrwf.  r. 

Tfesson  (trcs-oh),  n.  [Fr.]  The  net- work  for 
the  hair  worn  by  ladies  in  the  middle  ages. 

Tressour,*"  [See  TRESS.]  An  instrument 
used  for  plaiting  the  hair;  an  ornament  of 
hair  when  tresse'd.  Itomaunt  of  the  Hose. 

Treasure  (tivsh'ur).  »      [From  Fr.  tresser, 
to  twist,  to  plait.    See  TRESS.]    In  her.  the 
diminutive  of  the  orle,  and  generally  reck- 
oned one-half  of  that  or- 
dinary.   It  passes  round 
the  field,   following  the 
shape  and   form  of  the 
escutcheon,        whatever 
shape  it  may  be,  and  is 
usually     borne     double. 
When  ornamented  with 
fleur-de-lis  on  both  sides 
it  is  termed  a  tresmre  Double  tressureflory- 
flory-counter-jlory,     the       coimter-flory. 
flowers    being    reversed 
alternately.     A  tresmre  fiory  is  when  the 
flowers  are  on  one  side  only  of  the  treasure, 
with  the  ends  of  them  inwards. 

Treasured  (tresh'urd),  a.  Provided  with  a 
tressnre;  arranged  in  the  form  or  occupying 
the  place  of  a  tressure. 

The  tressured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 

To  wreathe  his  shield.  Sir  II'.  Start. 

Tressy  (tres'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  tresses; 
having  the  appearance  of  tresses.  '  Pendant 
boughs  of  tressy  yew.'  Coieridyc. 

Trestt  (trest),  a.  Trusty.  '  Faithful,  secret, 
treil,  and  trew.'  Syltester. 

Trestle  (tres'i),  u.  (0.  Fr.  trestel,  tresteau, 
Mod.  Fr.  treteau,  a  trestle;  probably  of 
Celtic  origin ;  Armor,  treuftel,  from  treust, 
trest,  a  beam ;  W.  trestyl,  a  trestle,  from 
trawit,  a  beam.]  1.  The  frame  of  a  table.— 
2.  A  prop  or  frame  for  the  support  of  any- 
thing which  requires  to  be  placed  horizon- 
tally. It  consists  of  three  or  four  legs  at- 
tached to  a  horizontal  piece,  and  frequently 
braced  to  give  them  strength  and  firmness. 
Trestles  are  much  used  for  the  support  of 
scaffolding  in  building,  &c.,  and  also  by 
carpenters  and  joiners  for  resting  timber 
upon  during  the  operations  of  ripping  and 
cross-cutting,  and  for  other  purposes.  See 

alSOTRESTLE-BRn>GE,TRESTLE-WORK.—  3.  In 

leather  mani{f.  the  sloping  plank  on  which 
skins  are  laid  while  being  curried. 

Trestle-board(tres'l-bord),n.  An  architect's 
or  draughtsman's  designing  board,  so  called 
because  formerly  supported  on  trestles. 

Trestle-bridge  (tres'1-brij),  n.  A  bridge  in 
which  the  bed  is  supported  upon  framed  sec- 
tions or  trestles.  See  TRESTLE-WORK. 

Trestle-tree  (tres'1-tre),  n.  Naut.  one  of 
two  strong  bars  of  timber,  fixed  horizontally, 
and  fore  and  aft,  on  the  Dpposite  sides  of 
the  lower  mast-head,  to  support  the  frame 
of  the  top  and  the  topmast.  See  TOP. 

Trestle-work  (tresT-werk),  n.    A  viaduct, 


Trestle-work  Viaduct,  United  States. 


scaffold,  &a,  supported  on  piers,  and  with 
braces  and  cross-beams;  or  the  vertical  posts, 
horizontal  stringers,  oblique  braces,  ant] 


cross-beams  supporting  a  roadway,  railway- 
track,  c\re.  Ti'estle-wmk  is  much  used  for 
bridges  and  viaducts  in  America. 

Tret  (tret),  n.  (Norm.  Fr.  tretl,  draucht. 
Fr.  trait,  from  O.  Fr.  traire,  to  draw,  from 
L.  trahi-'re,  to  draw.]  In  cont.  an  allowance 
to  purchasers  of  certain  kinds  of  goods  for 
waste  or  refuse  matter.  It  consists  of  a 
deduction  of  4  Ibs.  for  every  104  Ibs.  of  suttle 
weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare  is  deducted. 
It  is  now  nearly  discontinued  by  merchants, 
or  else  allowed  in  the  price. 

Tretable.t  ct.  Treatable;  tractable.  Chau- 
cer. 

Trete.t  v.t.  or  i.  To  treat;  to  discourse. 
Chaucer. 

Trete.t  Tretee.t  n.    Treaty.     Chaucer. 

Trethingt  (trt'th'injt),  n.  [W.  treth,  a  tax; 
trethu,  to  tax.]  A  tax;  an  impost. 

Tretis.t  Tretys,t  «.  A  treatise  ;  a  treaty. 
Chaucer, 

Tretise.t  Tretys,t  a.  [O.  Fr.  traictis,  long 
and  slender,  from  traict,  drawn  out,  length- 
ened; L.  tractus.  drawn.  See  TRACT.  ]  Long 
and  well-proportioned.  l\utnaunt  of  the 
BOM. 

Tretosternon  (tre'to-ster-non),  n.  [Gr.  tre- 
tox,  perforated,  and  fttrnMLthfl  breast-bone  ] 
A  fossil  animal  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck 
beds,  seemingly  allied  to  the  river-turtles. 

Trevat  (trev'at),  n.  In  weaving,  a  cutting 
instrument  for  severing  the  pile-threads  of 
velvet. 

Trevet  (trev'et),  n.  [See  TRIVET.  ]  1.  A  stool 
or  other  thing  that  is  supported  by  three 
legs.— 2.  A  movable  iron  frame  or  stand  to 
support  a  kettle,  &c. ,  on  a  grate;  a  trivet. 

Trewe.t  n,     A  truce.     Chaucer, 

Trewe.t  a.    True;  faithful.    Chaucer. 

Trews  (troz),  n.  pi.  Trousers:  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  tartan  trousers  of  Highlanders. 
[Scotch.] 

He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trousers,  made  of  tar- 
tan, checked  scarlet  and  white.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Trewsman  (troz'man),  n.  A  Highlander, 
more  properly  an  islesman  of  the  Hebrides: 
so  called  from  his  dress.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Treyt  (tra),  n.  [O.Fr.  trei,  troi,  Fr.  troif,  L. 
tret,  three.]  A  three  at  cards  or  dice;  a  card 
of  three  spots.  Shak, 

Trl  (trl).  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  and 
Latin  origin,  signifying  three,  thrice,  or  in 
threes;  from  Or.  tris,  thrice,  treis,  three,  L. 
tres,  tria,  three. 

Triable  (tri'a-bl),  a.  1.  Fit  or  possible  to  be 
tried;  capable  of  being  subjected  to  trial  or 
test.  'The  experiments  triable  by  our  en- 
gine.' Boyle. — 2.  Capable  of  undergoing  a 
judicial  examination;  fit  or  proper  to  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  court;  as,  a  cause 
may  be  triable  before  one  court  which  is  not 
triable  in  another. 

He  being  irresponsible,  but  his  Ministers  answer- 
able  for  his  acts,  inipeachable  by  the  Commons  and 
triable  by  the  Peers.  Brougham. 

Triableness  (tri'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  triable. 

Triachenium,  Triakenium  (tri-a-ke'ni- 
um),n.  [Prefix  tri, and  achenium.]  Inbot. 
a  fruit  which  consists  of  three  achenia. 

Trlacle  t  ( tri'a-kl ),  n.  A  medicine  or  sub- 
stance serving  as  an  antidote.  Chaucer.  See 
TREACLE. 

Wonderful,  therefore,  is  the  power  of  a  Christian, 
who  not  only  overcomes  and  conquers  and  kills  the 
viper,  but  like  the  skilful  apothecary,  makes  antidote 
and  triacle  of  him.  Hates. 

Triacontahedral  (trt-a-kon'ta-he"dral),  a 
[Gr.  triaknnta,  thirty,  and  hedra,  side.] 
1.  Havingthirty  sides.  —2.  In  crystal,  bounded 
by  thirty  rhombs. 

Triaconter  (tri'a-kon-ter),  n.  [Gr.  triakon- 
teres,  from  triakonta,  thirty.  ]  In  Greek  an- 
tiq.  a  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 

Triad  (tri'ad),  n.  [L.  trian,  triadis,  from  Gr. 
trias,  triados,  from  treis,  tria,  three.]  1.  A 
unity  of  three;  three  united.— 2.  In  music, 
the  common  chord  or  harmony,  so  named 
because  it  is  formed  of  three  radical  sounds, 
a  fundamental  note  or  bass,  its  third,  and  its 
fifth.— 3.  In  chem.  an  elementary  substance, 
each  atom  of  which  will  combine  with  three 
atoms  of  a  monad.  —4.  A  trinity;  as,  in  Hindu 
myth,  the  three  principal  divinities  in  the 
Rig  Veda,  to  whom  hymns  are  addressed:  In- 
dra,  the  personification  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  firmament,  especially  of  thunder 
and  rain ;  Agni,  of  fire,  especially  of  sacrificial 
fire  ;  and  Surya  or  Savitri,  of  the  sun.  The 
triad  of  later  Brahmanic  or  Hindu  literature 
consists  of  Brahma.  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  See 
TRIMURTI.  —  5.  In  Welsh  literature,  a  form 
of  composition  which  came  into  use  in  the 


twelfth  century.  Triads  are  an  arrangement 
of  similar  events.  <>r  things  whii-h  mi-lit  be 
associated  in  tlie  mind,  or  In-  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, &c.,  in  a  series  of  three. 

Then  there  arc  the  singular  compositions  called 
the  Triads,  which  are  enumerations  of  events  or 
other  particulars,  bound  together  in  knots  of  three, 
by  nieiins  of  sonic  title  or  general  observation — some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  forced  and  far-fetched 
enough — under  which  it  is  conceived  that  they  in, iv 
all  he  included.  Of  the  Triads,  some  are  moral,  and 
others  historical.  Cm/A 

Triadelphous  (tri-a-del'fus),  a.    [Gr.  ?/>''X 

three,  and  adflphia,  brotherhood.]     In  but. 

a  term  applied  to  plants  whosr  filaments 

are  combined  into  three  masses,  as  in  some 

species  of  Hypmruin. 
TriadiC  (tri-ad'ilO,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

triad;  specifically,  in  chein.  triutoinic;  triva 

lent. 
Triadist  (trl'ad-ist),  n.     A  composer  of  a 

triad  or  triads.     See  TRIAD,  5. 
Trial  (tri'al),  n.     [O.  JTr.  trial.     See  TRY.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  in  any  man- 
ner; as,  (a)  any  effort  or  exertion  of  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect  or 
what  can  be  done ;  as,  a  man  tries  to  lift  a 
stone,  and  on  trial  finds  he  is  not  able ;  a 
team  attempts  to  draw  a  load,  and  after  un- 
successful trial  the  attempt  is  relinquished. 

(b)  Examination  by  a  test;  experiment;  as  in 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

AH  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.  Shak. 

(c)  Experiment;  act  of  examining  by  experi- 
ence. 

There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  .  .  .  depending 
upon  our  own  observation  and  repeated  trials  of  the 
issues  and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called  experi- 
ence. Bp.  ll'ilkins, 

2.  That  which  tries  or  afflicts,  harasses  or 
bears  severely  on  a  person;  that  whiuh  tries 
the  character  or  principle;  temptation;  test 
of  virtue ;  as,  every  station  is  exposed  to 
some  trials;  to  have  to  speak  in  public  was 
a  great  trial  to  him.— 3.  The  state  of  being 
tried ;  a  having  to  suffer  or  endure  some- 
thing; the  state  of  experiencing;  experience. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings. 
Heb.  xi.  36. 

4.  A  process  for  testing  qualification,  capa- 
bilities, knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like ; 
an  examination.    'As  for  trials  (the  Barton 
word  for  examination).'    Farrar. 

Girl  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial ;  each 

Disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  us.         Tennyson. 

5.  A  combat  decisive  of  the  merits  of  a 
cause. 

I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person  in 

6.t  Verification;  proof. 

They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial:  offer 
them  instances.  Shak. 

7.  In  law,  the  examination  of  a  cause  in  con- 
troversy between  parties  before  a  proper 
tribunal.  Trials  are  civil  or  criminal.  In 
criminal  informations,  and  in  indictments, 
wherever  preferred,  the  trial  must  take 
place  before  a  judge  or  judges  (or  other 
presiding  magistrate)  and  a  jury.  Minor 
offences  against  the  laws  are,  however,  in 
general,  dealt  with  summarily  before  magis- 
trates. Civil  actions  in  England  are  tried 
and  heard  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (a) 
before  a  judge  or  judges;  (b)  before  a  judge 
sitting  with  assessors;  (c)  before  a  judge  and 
jury;  (d)  before  an  official  or  special  referee, 
with  or  without  assessors.  In  England,  as  in 
the  United  States,  civil  trials,  without  a  jury, 
are  more  common  than  formerly.  —  New 
trials  in  civil  cases  are  granted  where  the 
court,  of  which  the  record  is,  sees  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  a  verdict,  on  the  ground 
of  a  misdirection  by  the  judge  to  the  jury, 
a  verdict  against  evidence,  excessive  dam- 
ages, improper  evidence,  fresh  evidence  dis- 
covered after  the  verdict  was  given,  &c.— 
Trial  at  bar.  See  BAR.—  Trial  by  record.  See 
RECORD.— Tria?  by  jury.  See  JURY.— SYN. 
Attempt,  endeavour,  effort,  experiment, 
proof,  essay,  test. 

Trial -day  (tri'al -da),  n.  Day  of  trial. 
'Brought  against  me  at  my  trial -day.' 
Shak. 

Trial-fire  (tn'al-flr),  n.  A  fire  for  trying  or 
proving;  ordeal-fire. 

With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end: 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  hack  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Shak. 

Triality  (tri-al'i-ti),  n.  [From  L.  ires,  tria, 
three.]  Three  united;  state  of  being  three. 
[Rare.  ] 

There  may  be  found  very  many  dispensations  of 
triality  of  benefices.  H-  It  harton. 
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Trialogue  (tri'a-log),  n.  [Gr.  tret*,  tria, 
three,  and  logos,  discourse.  ]  Discourse  by 
three  speakers:  a  colloquy  of  three  persons. 

Trial-trip  (tri'al-trip),  K.  An  experimental 
trip:  especially.  a  trip  made  by  a  new  vessel 
to  test  her  sailing  qualities,  rate  of  speed, 
the  working  of  machinery,  Ac. 

Trian  ( tri'an ),  a.  In  her.  said  of  an  aspect 
neither  passant  nor  affront^,  but  midway 
between  those  positions.  See  ASPECT.  7. 

Triander  (tri'an-dcr),  n.  [Gr.  tret*,  three. 
and  aiL'-r,  ttnitrox,  a  male.]  A  monoclinou 
or  hermaphrodite  plant  having  three  dis 
tinct  and  equal  stamens. 

Triandria  (trl-an'dri-a),  n.  pi.  The  third  das 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnants 
It  comprises  those  plants 
which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  three  dis- 
tinct and  equal  stamens,  as 
the  crocus,  the  valerian, 
a  ' 


andria  is  also  the  name  of  xrjan(jria  — Fiore 
several  orders  in  the  Lin-  of  Valerian. 
n:i  :ui  system,  the  plants 
of  which,  besides  their  classic  characters 
have  three  stamens. 

Triandrian,  Triandrous  (tri-an'dri-an,  tri 
an'drus),  a.  Belonging  to  the  Linnacan  class 
Triandria ;  having  three  distinct  and  equa 
stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  a  pistil  or 
pistils. 

Triangle  (tri'ang-gl  or  tri-ang'gl),  n.  [Fr.  tri- 
angle, from  L.  triangulutn—tres,  tria,  three 
and  inii/iilux.  a  corner.  ]  1.  In  geom.  a  figure 
bounded  by  three  lines  and  containing  three 
angles.  The  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles  or  180',  and  its 
area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  a  rectangle  or 
parallelogram  of  the  same  base  and  altitude. 
The  triangle  is  the  most  important  figure  in 
geometry,  and  may  be  considered  the  ele- 
ment of  all  other  figures.  If  the  three  lines 
or  sides  of  a  triangle  are  all  straight,  it  is  a 
plane  or  rectilinear  triangle, as  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
If  all  the  three  sides  are  equal,  it  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  fig  2  If  two  of  the  sides 
only  are  equal,  it  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  fig. 
3  If  all  the  three  sides  are  unequal  it  is  a 
scalene  triangle,  fig.  4.  If  one  of  the  angles 


Triangles. 


is  a  right  angle,  the  triangle  is  right-angled 
as  flg.  1,  having  the  right  angle  A.  If  one  of 
the  angles  is  obtuse,  the  triangle  is  called 
obtuse-angled,  as  flg.  4,  having  the  obtuse 
angle  B.  If  all  the  angles  are  acute,  the 
triangle  is  acute-angled,  figs.  2,  3.  If  the 
three  lines  of  a  triangle  are  all  curves,  the 
triangle  is  said  to  be  curvilinear,  flg  5  if 
some  of  the  sides  are  straight  and  others 
curve,  the  triangle  is  said  to  be  mixtilinear, 
flg.  6.  If  the  sides  are  all  arcs  of  great 
circles  of  the  sphere,  or  arcs  of  the  same 
circle,  the  triangle  is  said  to  be  spherical 
flg.  5.—  Arithmetical  triangle,  &  Mile  of  cer- 
tain numbers  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
right-angled  triangle.  The  first  vertical 
column  consists  of  units ;  the  second  of  a 
series  of  natural  numbers;  the  third  of  tri- 
angular numbers ;  the  fourth  of  pyramidal 
numbers,  and  so  on.  The  numbers  taken 
on  the  horizontal  lines  are  the  coefficients 
of  the  different  powers  of  a  binomial.  See 
Figurate  Xumbers  under  FIGURATE  —  Tri- 
angle of  forces,  a  name  given  to  the  propo- 
sition in  statics  which  asserts  that,  if  three 
forces  meeting  at  a  point  in  one  plane  be  in 
equilibrium,  and  if  on  that  plane  any  three 
mutually  i  n  tersecting  lines  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  directions  of  the  three  forces, a  triangle 
will  be  formed  the  lengths  of  whose  sides  will 
be  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 


forces.— Supplemental  triangle.  See  under 
SUPPLEMENTAL.—  2.  A  musical  instrumentof 
percussion,  made  of  a  rod  of  polished  steel, 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  open 
at  one  of  its  angles.  It  is  sounded  by  being 
struck  with  a  small  steel  rod.— 3.  In  attron. 
one  of  the  forty-eight  ancient  constellations, 
situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  sur- 
rounded by  Perseus,  Andromeda,  Aries,  and 
Musea.  Also,  the  name  of  a  small  constella- 
tion near  the  South  Pole,  having  three  bright 
stars;  the  Triangnluin  Australis. -4.  Kcclm. 
a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  equi- 
lateral triangle,  as  symbolizing  the  Trinity, 
is  found  in  many  figures  in  Christian  orna- 
ment See  TRINITY. —5.  A  three-cornered 
straight-edge,  used  by  draughtsmen,  etc.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  T-square  for  drawing 
parallel,  perpendicular,  or  diagonal  lines.— 
ti.  A  kind  of  gin  for  raising  heavy  weights. 
See  GIN.— 7.  JHUit.  a  sort  of  frame  formed 
of  three  halberts  stuck  in  the  ground  and 
united  at  the  top,  to  which  soldiers  were 
bound  when  flogged. 

Flogging  was  then  very  common  in  the  regiment 
I  was  flogged  in  1840.  To  this  day  I  fee!  ,t  nain  in 
the  chest  from  the  triangles.  MaylieTv. 

Triangled  (tri'ang-gld),  a.  1.  Having  three 
angles;  having  the  form  of  a  triangle.— 
2.  !•'•  ,rmed  into  triangles. 
Triangular  (trl-ang'gu-ler),  a.  1.  Having 
three  angles;  having  the  form  of  a  triangle; 
relating  to  a  triangle.  —  2.  In  hot.  (a)  flat  or 
lamellar,  and  having  three  sides;  as,  a  tri- 
angular leaf.  (6)  Oblong,  and  having  three 
lateral  faces ;  as,  a  triangular  stem,  seed, 
column,  and  the  like.—  Triangular  compass', 
a  compass  having  three  legs,  two  opening 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  third  turning 
round  an  extension  of  the  central  pin  o'f 
the  other  two,  besides  having  a  motion  on 
its  own  central  joint.  By  means  of  this 
instrument  any  triangle  or  any  three  points 
may  be  taken  off  at  once.— Triangular  level 
a  light  frame  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A, 
and  having  a  pluml,-line  which  determines 
vertically.  —Triangular  numbers,  the  series 
of  flgurate  numbers  which  consists  of  the 
successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical series,  whose  first  term  is  1,  and  the 
common  difference  1.  Thus,  1,  3,  6, 10, 15, 
21,  28,  &<:.,  are  triangular  numbers.  They 
are  so  called  because  the  number  of  points 
expressed  by  any  one  of  them  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. —  Triangular  prism.  See  PRISM.  — 
Triangular  pyramid,  a  pyramid  whose  base 
is  a  triangle,  its  sides  consisting  of  three 
triangles  which  meet  in  a  point  called  its 


vertex. 

Triangularity  (tri-ang-gu-lar"i-ti),  n.  Qua- 
lity of  being  triangular. 
Triangularly  (tri-ang-gu-ler-li),  adv.    In  a 
triangular  manner;   after  the  form  of  a 
triangle. 

Triangulate  (tri-ang'gu-lat),t>.<.  pret.  &  pp 
triangulated;  ppr.  triangulating.  1  To 
make  triangular  or  three-cornered.  — 2.  In 
surveying,  to  divide  into  triangles;  to  sur- 
vey by  dividing  into  triangles. 
Triangulatiou  (tri-ang'gu-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  triangulating;  the  reduction  of  the 
surface  of  an  area  to  triangles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  trigonometrical  survey. 
Trianguloid  (tri-ang'gu-loid),  a.  Somewhat 
triangular  in  shape.  'A  trianguloid  space  ' 
H.  Spencer. 

Triangulum  (tri-ang'gu-lum),  n.    [L]    In 
outran,  the  Triangle;  the  name  of  two  con- 
stellations.   See  TRIANGLE. 
Trianthema  (tri-an'the-ma),  n.    [Gr   treis 
three,  and  anthema,  from  antheo,  to  flower 
the  flowers  being  usually  disposed  in  threes  ] 
A  genus  of  spreading  prostrate  opposite- 
leaved  herbs,  with  small  axillary  flowers 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Ficoidea     The 
species  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  and  the  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Africa.     T.  obcordata  is 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  is  employed  by  the  native  doctors 
combined  with  ginger,  as  a  cathartic. 
Triarchee  (tri-arch'e),  a.    In  her  formed  of 
;hree  archings  or  having  three  arches, 
riarchy  (tri'ar-ki),  n.  {Gr.  treis,  three,  and 
arclte  rule.]  Government  by  three  persons 
aowell. 

Triarian  (tri-a'ri-an\  a.  [L.  triarii,  the 
veteran  Roman  soldiers  who  formed  the 
third  rank  from  the  front  when  the  legion 
was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  from  tres, 
three.]  Occupying  the  third  post  or  place 
'  The  brave  second  and  triarian  baud '  Cow- 
ley. 


Trias  (tri'as).  n.  [Gr.  trias.  the  nnmln-r 
three.)  In  geol.  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  upper  new  red  sandstone.  See  TRIASSIC. 

Triassic  (tri-as'ik),  n.  Pertaining  to  or  com- 
posed of  trias.-  7  .  ,„.  in  geol 
new  red  sandstone;  a  series  of  strata  forming 
the  lowest  or  oldest  subdivision  of  the  se- 
condary or  mesozoic  group.  It  derived  its 
name  from  its  being  composed  in  Germany 
of  three  well-marked  groups,  the  Keuper. 
Muschelkalk.  and  Bnnter-sandstein  Only 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  these  groups  ..,, ,. 
known  in  England. 

Triatic-stay  (tri-at'ik-sta),  n.  Navt.  a  rope 
secured  at  each  end  to  the  heads  of  the  fore 
and  main  masts,  with  thimbles  spliced  in 
its  bight  to  hook  the  stay-tackles  to. 

Triatomic  (tri-a-tom'ik),  n.  In  chem  con- 
sisting of  three  atoms;  having  three  atoms 
in  the  molecule. 

Tribal  (trib'al),  a.  Belonging  to  a  tribe- 
characteristic  of  a  tribe;  as,  tribal  customs: 
a  tribal  community. 

Tribalism  (trib'al-izm),  n.     The  state  of 

existing  in  separate  tribes;  tribal  feeling. 

Tribalism  is  not  higher  or  more  liberal  than  na- 
tionality, it  is  lower  and  less  liberal;  it  is  the  prim- 
eval  germ  of  which  nationality  is  the  more  civilized 
development.  Gatdu-in  Small. 

Tribasic  (tri-bas'ik),  a.  [Gr.  treis,  three 
and  boat,  base.]  In  chem.  a  term  applied 
to  those  acids  which  combine  in  their  neu- 
tral salts  with  three  equivalents  of  a  base 

Tribe  (trlb),  n.  [L.  tribus,  one  of  the  three 
bodies  into  which  the  Romans  were  ori- 
ginally divided,  from  tres,  tria,  three.]  1.  A 
division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  a  people 
or  nation,  from  whatever  cause  that  distinc- 
tion may  have  originated;  as.  the  city  of 
Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes;  Rome 
was  originally  divided  into  three  tribes  • 
afterward  the  people  were  distributed  into 
thirty  tribes,  and  afterward  into  thirty-five. 

Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  I       Shak. 

2.  A  family,  race,  or  series  of  generations, 
descending  from  the  same  progenitor,  and 
kept  distinct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  descended  from  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob. 

Cursed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  forgive  him.  Shak 

The  Irish  tribe  .  .  .  bears  plain  marks  of  society 
founded  on  a  real  or  traditionary  relationship  of 
bl'»*t-  Edin.  Kei. 


3.  In  classification,  a  term  used  by  some 
naturalists  to  denote  a  number  of  things 
having  certain  characters  or  resemblances 
in  common;  as,  a  tribe  of  plants;  a  tribe  of 
animals.  Linnaeus  distributed  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  three  tribes,  viz.  monocotyle- 
donous,  dicotyledonous,  and  acotyledonous 
plants,  and  these  he  subdivided  intogentes 
or  nations.  By  other  naturalists  tribe  has 
been  used  for  a  division  of  animals  or  plants 
intermediate  between  order  and  genus.  Cu- 
vier  divided  his  orders  into  families,  and 
his  families  into  tribes,  including  under  the 
latter  one  or  more  genera.  The  word  is  also 
used  in  a  looser  sense ;  thus  we  may  speak 
of  the  annual,  biennial,  ami  perennial  tribes 
or  the  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted 
tribes  of  plants.  — 4.  A  separate  body  a 
number  considered  collectively. 

And  then  there  niitter'd  in 
Half-bold.  half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dress'd  in  many  hues. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages,  forming  a  subdivision 
of  a  race;  a  body  of  rude,  uncivilized  people 
united  under  one  leader  or  government;  as, 
the  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  of  any  character  or 
profession;   in  contempt.      'The  strolling 
tribe,  a  despicable  race.'    Churchill. 

Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe. 

The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe. 

Roscommon. 

Tribe  (trib),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tribed;  ppr. 
tribing.  To  distribute  into  tribes  or  classes 
[Rare.] 

Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadrupeds  are  well  tribed  by 
Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Ray.  Bf.  Ninlson.  ' 

Triblet  (trib'let),  n.  1.  A  mandrel  used  in 
forging  tubes,  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other 
purposes. —2.  A  mandrel  in  a  machine  for 
making  lead-pipe.  Spelled  also  TreMet.  See 
MANDREL. 

Tribometer  (tri-bom'et-er),  n.  [Gr.  tribe, 
to  rub  or  wear,  and  metron,  measure.]  An 
apparatus,  resembling  a  sled,  for  measuring 
the  force  of  friction  in  rubbing  surfaces 

Triboulet  (trib'o-let),  n.    Same  as  Triblet 

Tribrach  (tri'brak).n.  [Gr.  tribrachys—trei*. 
three,  and  brachi/t,  short.  ]  In  pros,  a  poetic 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound; 


u,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  fey. 
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foot  of  three  short  syllables,  as  me*Hus ;  a 
word  of  three  short  syllables. 

Nevertakeantanibusasa  Christian  name.  Trorliees 
and  trit»:ii'ts  ilu  very  fairly.  Coleridge. 

Tribracteate(tri-brak'teat),a.  [Prefix  tri, 
three,  and  bracteate.]  In  bot.  having  three 
bracts. 

Tribual(trib'u-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tribe;  tribal.  '  The  tribual  lisping  of  the 
Ephrainiites.'  Full* ,-, 

Tribular  (trib'u-ler).  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
tribe;  tribal;  as,  tribular  worship. 

Tribulation  (trib-u  -la'shon),  n.  [Eccles.  L. 
triljulatin,  distress,  tribulation,  from  L.  trib- 
itlo,  tribulatum,  to  thrash,  to  beat,  from 
trihnlum,  a  thrashing-sledge,  a  sort  uf  heavy 
sludge  with  sharp  points  underneath  for 
dragging  over  corn  to  drive  put  the  grain.] 
That  which  occasions  affliction  or  distress; 
severe  affliction;  trouble;  trial.  'Try'd  in 
sharp  tribulation.'  Milton. 

When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because 
of  the  word,  by  arid  by  lie  is  offended.  Mat.  xiii.  21. 

The  way  to  fame  is  like  the  way  to  heaven— through 
much  tribulation.  Sterne. 

Tribulus(trib'u-Ius),n.  [Gr.  tribolos,  three- 
pointed,  three-pronged  —  treis,  three,  and 
belos,  a  dart]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Zygophyllacejc,  closely  allied  to  the  Rn- 
tacece.  The  species  are  procumbent  herbs, 
with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
peduncles  bearing  a  solitary  usually  yellow 
flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  prickly  fruit. 
They  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the 
world.  T.  terrestris  and  T.  cistoides  are  said 
to  possess  aperient  properties. 

Tribunal  (tri-bu'nal),  n.  [L.  tribunal,  from 
(ri&unut,  a  tribune,  who  administered  jus- 
tice.] 1.  Properly,  the  seat  of  a  judge;  the 
bench  on  which  a  judge  and  his  associates 
sit  for  administering  justice. 

In  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered. 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned.  Skat. 

Hence— 2.  A  court  of  justice;  as,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  king- 
dom. 'Eluded  the  justice  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals. '  Macaulay. 

Tritaunary  (tri'bu-na-ri),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tribunes. 

Tribunate  ( tri '  bu  -  nat ),  n.  Tribuneship 
(which  see). 

Tribune  (tri'bun  or  trib'iin),  n.  [L.  tribunus, 
from  tribus,  tribe.]  1.  In  Rom.  antiq.  origin- 
ally an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe,  or  who 
represented  a  tribe  for  certain  purposes;  es- 
pecially, an  officer  or  magistrate  chosen  by 
the  people  to  protect  them  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  to  de- 
fend their  liberties  against  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  upon  them  by  the  senate 
and  consuls.  These  magistrates  were  at  first 
two,  but  their  number  was  increased  to  five 
and  ultimately  to  ten.  This  last  number 
appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  empire.  There  were  also 
military  tribunes,  officers  of  the  army,  each 
of  whom  commanded  a  division  or  legion, 
and  also  other  officers  called  tribunes;  as, 
tribunes  of  the  treasury,  of  the  horse,  &c. — 
2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat 
or  stand;  specifically,  (a)  the  throne  of  a 
bishop. 

He  remained  some  time  before  his  presence  was 
observed,  when  the  monks  conducted  him  to  his 
tribune.  Prescott. 

(6)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  a 
speaker  stands  to  address  an  assembly,  as 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies. 

Tribuneship  (tri'bun-ship  or  trib'un-ship), 
«.  The  office  of  a  tribune;  tribunate. 

Tribunician,  Tribunitial  (trib-u-nish'an, 
trib-u-nish'al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  suit- 
ingtribunes;  as,  tribunician  power  or  autho- 
rity. 'The  kings  and  tribunitial  powers.' 
Dryden.  Spelled  also  Tribunitian. 

Whose  tribunitian  not  imperatorian  power  is  im- 
mediately founded  ...  in  the  very  plebs  or  herd  of 
people.  Bp.  Gatiden. 

Tribunitioust  (trib-u-nish'us),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  tribunes;  tribunitial.  Bacon. 

Tributarily  (trib'u-ta-ri-Ii),  adv.  In  a  tri- 
butary manner. 

Tributariness  (trib'u-ta-ri-nes),n.  The  state 
of  being  tributary. 

Tributary  (trib'u-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  tributarius. 
See  TRIBUTE.]  1.  Paying  tribute  to  another, 
either  from  compulsion,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  submission,  or  to  secure  protec- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  peace. 

This  land  was  tributary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser. 


•2  Subject;  subordinate;  inferior.  'To  grace 
his  tributary  gods.'  Milton.  —  3.  Paid  in 
tribute. 

Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy.        Shak, 
4.  Yielding  supplies  of  anything;  contribut- 
ing; serving  to  form  or  make  up  a  greater 
object  of  the  same  kind.     'Poor  tributary 
rivers.'    Shak. 

Tributary  (trib'u-ta-ri),?i.  1.  An  individual, 
government,  or  state  that  pays  tribute  or  a 
stated  sum  to  a  conquering  power  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  peace  and  protection, 
or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  security. 

England  was  his  faithful  tributary.        Shak. 

2.  In  geog.  an  affluent ;  a  stream  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  contributes  water  to 
another  stream. 

Tribute  (trib'ut),  n.  [Fr.  tribut,  L.  tiib- 
utum,  from  tribuo,  to  give,  to  bestow,  from 
tribus,  a  tribe.  See  TRIBE.]  l.  An  annual 
or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable 
thing  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation  to  an- 
other, either  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
mission, or  as  the  price  of  peace  and  pro- 
tection, or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty;  as,  the 
RomfilU nude  all  their  conquered  countries 
pay  tribute.— 2.  The  state  of  being  liable  for 
such  a  payment;  the  obligation  of  contri- 
buting. 

His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute, 
and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the 
creation,  and  every  walk  of  art.  R.  Hall. 

3.  A  personal  contribution;  something  given 
or  contributed;  anything  done  or  given  out 
of  devotion,  or  as  that  which  is  due  or  de- 
served; as,  a  tribute  of  respect.     'The  pass- 
ins  tribute  of  a  sigh.'    Gray. 

We  lov'd,  admir'd,  almost  ador'd. 

Gave  all  the  tribute  mortals  could  afford.  Dryden. 

4.  In  mining,  (a)  work  performed  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  ore  in  a  mine,  as  distinguished 
from  tut-work,  such  as  sinking  shafts,  the 
driving  of  adits  and  drifts,  &c.    (b)  The  pro- 
portion of  ore  or  its  value  which  a  person 
engaged  in  the  above  work  (a  tributer)  re- 
ceives for  his  labour.  —  5.t  That  which  was 
paid  by  a  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
country;  a  tax.     BurriU. 

Tribute  (trib'ut),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tributed; 
ppr.  tributing.  To  pay  as  tribute. 

An  amorous  trifier,  that  spendeth  his  forenoons  on 
his  glass  and  barber,  his  afternoons  with  paint  or 
lust,  tributing  most  precious  moments  to  the  scepter 
of  a  fan.  Whitlock, 

Tribute-money  (trib'ut-mun-i),  n.  Money 
paid  as  tribute. 

Tribute-pitch  (trib'ut-pich),  n.  In  mining, 
a  limited  portion  of  a  body  beyond  which  a 
tributer  is  not  permitted  to  work. 

Tributer  (trib'ut-er),  n.  In  mining,  one  who 
excavates  ore  from  a  mine;  one  who  works 
upon  tribute.  See  TRIBUTE,  4. 

Trica  (tri'ka),  n.  In  bot.  the  shield  or  re- 
productive organ  of  a  lichen. 

Tricapsular  (tri-kap'su-ler),  a.  [Prefix  tri, 
and  capsule. }  In  bot.  three-capsuled ;  hav- 
ing three  capsules  to  each  flower. 

Tricarpellite  (tri-kar'pel-Ht).  n.  [Prefix  tri, 
and  carpel.  ]  A  fossil  nut  of  the  London  clay, 
having  three  carpels. 

Trice  (tiis),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  triced;  ppr.  tric- 
ing. [L.G.  (rtssen,  Dan.  tridse,  to  hoist,  tridse, 
a  pulley ;  Sw.  trisna,  a  pulley ;  G.  trissen, 
to  trice  the  sprit-sail,  trisse,  trice,  a  brace. 
In  meaning  2  of  different  origin ;  perhaps 
D.  trekken,  to  drag,  through  the  0.  Fr.] 
1.  Naut.  to  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a 
small  rope;  to  hoist.  —2. t  To  pull;  to  haul; 
to  drag.  Chaucer. 

Trice  (tris),  n.  [Probably  from  Sp.  iris  (Pg. 
triz),  noise  of  breaking  glass,  a  crack,  hence 
an  instant,  a  trice;  veniren  un  tris,  to  come 
in  a  trice;  compare  the  Scotch  to  'come  in  a 
crack.']  A  very  short  time;  an  instant;  a 
moment:  now  used  only  in  the  phrase  in  a 
trice.  'This  trice  of  time.'  Shak. 

If  they  get  never  so  great  spoil  at  any  time,  they 
waste  the  same  in  a  trice.  Spenser. 

And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey.  Suckling; 

Tricennaripus  (trl-sen-na'ri-us),  a.  Tricen- 
nial;  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years. 

Tricennial  ( tri  -  sen'  ni  -  al),  a.  Denoting 
thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  number;  of 
or  belonging  to  the  term  of  thirty  years;  oc- 
curring once  in  every  thirty  years. 

Tricentenary  (tri-sen'ten-a-ri),  n.  [L.  tri- 
centi,  three  hundred.]  1.  That  which  con- 
sists of  or  comprehends  three  hundred;  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years.— 2.  The  com- 
memoration of  any  event  which  occurred 


three  hundred  years  before,  aa  the  birth  of 
a  great  man;  as,  Shakspere's  CrfomtaMtfy. 

I  'allr.l   ;]]>(»   T'-i-t-t'ittt-nai'lf. 

Tricentenary  (tn-sen'ten-a-ri),  a.  Relating 
to  or  consisting  of  three  hundred;  relating 
to  three  hundred  years;  as,  a  tricentenary 
celebration.  Called  also  Tercentenary. 

Triceps  (tri'seps),a.  [L. ,  from  trcs,  three,  and 
caput,  head.]  1.  Three-headed.— 2.  In  ana  t. 
a  term  applied  to  muscles  which  arise  by 
three  heads;  as,  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  extend  the  forearm. 

Trichechus  (trik'e-kus),  n.  [Gr.  triches, 
hair,  and  echo,  to  have.]  A  genus  of  pinni- 
grmle  carnivores,  formerly  including  the  sea- 
cows  (7*.  ntanatus),  but  now  restricted  to 
the  walrus  (T.  rosmarus),  and  forming  a  dis- 
tinct family  Trichecidae. 

Trichecidse  (tri  kes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Triche- 
chutt  (which  see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.]  A 
family  of  marine  carnivorous  mammals,  of 
the  section  Pinnigrada  or  Pinnipedia,  com- 
prising the  walrus.  See  WALRUS. 

Trichecodon  (tri-kek'o-don),  n.  [Tricln 
chits  (which  see),  and  Gr.  odous,  odontos,  n 
tooth.]  A  fossil  genus  of  large  marine  mam- 
mals, whose  tusks,  occurring  in  the  red  clay 
of  Suffolk,  indicate  affinities  with  the  wal- 
rus. 

Trichiasis  (tri-ki'a-sis),  n.  [Gr. ,  from  thrix, 
trichot;,  hair.]  In  med.  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral affections :  (a)  a  disease  of  the  kidneys 
or  bladder,  in  which  filamentous  substances 
resembling  hairs  are  passed  in  the  urine. 
(b)  A  swelling  of  the  breasts  of  women  in 
child-bed  when  the  milk  is  excreted  with 
difficulty,  (e)  Inversion  of  the  eyelashes ; 
entropium.  Dunylixon. 

Trichidium  (tri-kid'i-um),  n.  [Gr.  thrix, 
trichoK,  hair,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In 
bot.  a  tender,  simple,  or  sometimes  branched 
hair,  which  supports  the  sporules  of  some 
fungaceous  plants,  as  Geastrum,  <fec. 

Trichilia  (tn-ki'li-a),  n.  [Gr.  tricheUos, three- 
lipped—  treis,  three,  and  cheilos,  a  lip.  The 
stigma  is  three-lobed,  and  the  capsule  three- 
celled  and  three- valved.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Meliacese.  A  number  of  Indian 
and  Australian  species  were  formerly  in- 
cluded under  this  genus,  but  these  as  well 
as  some  American  species  are  now  referred 
to  other  genera,  and  .the  genus  is  now  con- 
stituted by  about  a  dozen  American  and 
West  Indian  species  and  two  or  three 
African.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  panicles  of  whit  e 
flowers.  Several  of  them  are  possessed  of 
active  properties,  as  T.  emetica,  or  the 
emetic  nut,  which  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Yemen;  T.  cathartica,  used  in  Bra- 
zil as  a  cure  for  fevers,  &c. 

Trichina  (tri-kl'na),  n.  [Gr.  thrix,  trickos, 
a  hair.]  A  minute  nematoid  worm,  the  larva 
of  which  was  discovered  in  1835  in  the  tissue 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  man,  giving 
rise  to  a  disease  since  known  as  trichiniasia. 
The  worm  is  common  also  to  several  other 
mammals,  and  especially  to  the  pig,  and  it 
is  generally  from  it  that  man  receives  the 
disease.  When  a  portion  of  flesh,  say  of  the 
pig,  containing  larvae  is  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach the  larva  in  a  few  days  become  de- 
veloped into  procreatiye  adults,  having  in 
the  meantime  passed  into  the  intestines. 
The  female  begins  to  produce  embryos  in 
extraordinary  numbers,  which  gain  entrance 
into  the  muscles  by  penetrating  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestine  and  entering  the  capil- 
lai'ies,  whence  they  are  earned  to  their  habi- 
tat by  the  circulation.  There  they  disorganize 
the  surrounding  tissue,  setting  up  at  the 
same  time  morbid  action  in  the  system.  The 
connection  between  the  muscle-inhabiting 
larva  and  the  adult  intestinal  parasite  was 
not  established  till  1860.  The  larva  is  gen- 
erally encased  in  a  cyst  covered  with  cal- 
careous matter,  and  from  the  form  it  assumes 
in  this  case  it  is  called  at  this  stage  Tri- 
china spiralis. 

Trichiniasis,  Trichinosis  (trik-i-ni'a-sis, 
trik-i-no'sis),  n.  A  painful  and  frequently 
fatal  disease  produced  in  man  by  eating 
meat,  especially  the  flesh  of  pigs,  either  raw 
or  insufficiently  cooked,  infested  with  the 
larva  called  Trichina  spiralis.  See  TRI- 
CHINA. 

TrichinOUS  (tri-ki'nus),  a.  Connected  witli 
trichinae  or  trichiniasis. 

Trichiurus  (trik-i-u'rus),  n.  [Gr.  thrix, 
trichos,  hair,  and  oura,  a  tail.]  A  genus  of 
acanthopterygious  teleostean  fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Trichiuridpe.  They  are 
called  in  English  hair-tails,  from  the  elon- 
gated hair-like  filament  that  terminates  the 
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tall.     They  resemble  beautiful  silver  rib 

1-oiis.     T.  Icpfi""*.  m-  silvery  hair-tail,  ai 
inhabitant  uf  the  Atlantic,  but  sometime 


Silvery  Hair-tail  (Trichiurus  Upturns.) 

found  on  the  British  coast,  attains  a  length 
of  12  feet. 

Trichoceplialus  (trik-6-sef'al-ns),  n.  [Gr. 
thrix,  trichos,  hair,  aud  kephale,  the  head; 
A  genus  of  nematoid  worms,  one  species  ol 
which,  T.  diipar,  infests  the  intestines  of 
man.  It  is  from  1J  to  2  inches  in  length, 
the  hairlike  head  and  neck  forming  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  Britain,  and  its  presence 
causes  little  inconvenience. 
Trichocyst(trik'o-sist),n.  [Gr.  thrix,  trichos. 
a  hair,  and  kystis,  a  bag.]  In  physiol.  a  cell 
capable  of  emitting  thread-like  filaments, 
found  in  certain  of  the  Infusoria,  especially 
in  the  Biii-sana. 

TriChOdon(trik'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  thrix,  trichos, 
hair,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  fishes  allied  to  the  perch.  The  only 
known  species  is  T.  stelleri,  which  inhabits 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  and 
buries  itself  in  the  sand  at  low  water. 
Trichogastres  (trik-6-gas'trez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
thrix,  trichos,  a  hair,  and  gcutir,  gastros,  a 
belly.]  A  nat.  order  of  gasteromycetous 
fungi,  characterized  by  the  contents  of  the 
leathery  peridium  breaking  up  when  mature 
into  a  pulverulent  mass  of  spores  aud  fila- 
ments, without  a  central  column,  the  whole 
being  expelled  by  the  bursting  of  the  case 
Trichogenous  (tri-koj'en-us),  a.  [Gr.  thrix, 
trichos,  hair,  and  gen,  root  of  gennao,  to  pro- 
duce.] Producing  orehcouragingthegrowth 
of  hair. 

Trichoglpssus  (trik-6-gIos'sus),  n.  [Or. 
thrix,  trichos,  a  hair,  and  glossa,  a  tongue.  ] 
A  genus  of  birds  of  the  parrot  family;  the 
lorikeets.  Most  of  the  species  are  natives 
of  Australia.  Their  hairy  tongues  enable 
them  to  collect  the  honey  of  the  gum-trees 
and  other  flowery  shrubs.  —  Trich oglossus 
Swainsanii  or  Swainson's  lorikeet,  is  the 
best-known  species. 

Trichogyne  (trik'o-jin),  n.  [Gr.  thrix,  tri- 
chos, a  hair,  and  pyiie,  a  woman.  ]  In  bot.  a 
long,  thin,  hair-like  sac,  springing  from  the 
trichophore  of  certain  cryptogams,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  receptive  organ  of  reproduction. 
Trichonia  (tri-ko'rna),  n.  [Gr.,  growth  of 
hair,  from  thi-ix.  trichoi,  hair.]  1.  In  bot. 
the  filamentous  thallus  of  algals,  as  Con- 
ferva.—2.  In  pathol.  an  affection  of  the  hair, 
otherwise  called  Plica. 
Trichomanes  (tri-kom'a-nez),  n.  [Gr.  thrix, 
trichos,  hair,  and  jnanos,  soft.  The  shining 
stemsappear  like  fine  hair.)  Agenusof  ferns, 
of  the  nat.  order  Polypodiacese,  belonging 
to  the  series  with  free  veins  and  urn-shaped 
'  or  tubular  involucres.  T.  radicans  is  the 
Killarney  fern;  it  occurs  at  KiUarney  and 
also  in  Madeira. 

Tricliomatose  (tri-kom'at-6s),  a.  Matted 
or  agglutinated  together;  affected  with  tri- 
choma :  said  of  hair. 

Trichome  (trik '6m).  n.  [See  TRICHOMA.] 
In  bot.  a  hair  or  hair-like  process.  Sachs. 
Trtchouema  (trik-6-ne'ma),  n.  [Gr.  thrix, 
trichos,  hair,  and  nlma,  a  filament,  from 
neo,  to  spin.  The  filaments  are  hairy.  ]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Iridaceae,  chiefly 
natives  of  South  Africa  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  T.  Columruz  is  found 
in  sandy  places  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  It 
is  a  small  bulbous  plant,  with  pale-bluish 
purple  and  yellow  flowers,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  crocus. 

Trichophore  (trik'o-for),  n.  [Gr.  thrix,  tri- 
chos, hair,  and  pherd,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  a 
body  in  certain  cryptogams  usually  consist- 
ing of  several  cells,  in  or  near  which  the 
results  of  fertilization  appear. 
Trichoptera  (tri-kop'ter-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
thrix,  trichos,  hair,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An 
order  of  insects  with  four  hairy  membranous 


wings.    It  comprises  the  case-worm  flies,  o 
tlies  of  the  angler.    By  some  natur 
alists  the  Trichoptera  are  regarded  as  a 
section  of  the  Xeuroptera. 
Trichopteran  (tri-kop'ter-an),  n.     One  o 
tlit-  Trichnptera;  a  caddice-fly. 
Trichopterous  (tri-kop'ter-us),  a.     Of  o 
pertaining  to  the  Trichoptera. 
Trichord  (tri'kord),  n.     In  music,  an  instru 
iiu'iit  \vitii  three  chords  or  strings. 
Trichord  (tri'kord),  a.  Having  or  character 
izeil  by  three  strings.  —  Trichord  pianoforte 
a  pianoforte  having  three  strings  to  eacl 
note  for  the  greater  part  of  its  compass. 
Trichosanthes  (trik-6-san'thes),  n.     [Gr 
thrix,  trichos,  hair,  and  anthos,  a  flower. 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cucurbitacea; 
The  species  are  trailing  or  climbing  plants 
found  in  the  hot  and  moist  parts  of  Asia 
having  beautifully  fringed  dioecious  flowers 
a  few  are  found  in  the  West  Indies.     Manj 
of  them  are  edible,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  snake-gourds,  from  their  long  anc 
often  sinuous  fruit.    T.  dioica  is  cultivated  in 
India,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  pulwul 
The  unripe  fruit  and  tender  tops  are  much 
eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  natives  in 
Bengal  in  stews  and  curries.  T.  cucumerina, 
a  common  Ceylon  and  South  Indian  plant, 
is  much  esteemed  in  Ceylon  as  a  febrifuge. 
Trichostomei  (trik-6-stom'e-i),  n.  pi.    [Gr. 
thrix,  trichos,  hair,  and  stoma,  a  mouth,  j 
A  nat.  order  of  acrocarpous,  chiefly  Euro- 
pean mosses,  distinguished  by  a  peristome 
with  thirty  thread-shaped  teeth.     Some  ol 
the  species  ascend  to  very  high  latitudes 
Trichotomous 
(tri-kot'o-mus), 
a.      [See    TRI- 
CHOTOMY.]   Di- 
vided in  to  three 
parts,  or  divid- 
ed   by  threes; 
branching      or 
giving  off  shoots 
by  threes;  tri- 
f  ui vat i.' ;    as,    a 
trichotomous 
stem. 

Trichotomy  Trichotomous  Stem. 

(tri-kot'o-mi),n. 
[  Gr.  tricha,  thrice,  and  temno,  to  cut  or 
divide.]  Division  into  three  parts. 
TrichTOism  (tri'kro-izm),  n.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  ckroa,  chroia,  the  surface  of  a  body, 
surface  as  the  seat  of  colour,  colour.]  The 
property  possessed  by  some  crystals  of  ex- 
hibiting different  colours  in  three  different 
directions  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light. 

Trick  ( trik ),  n.  [Same  word  as  D.  trek,  a 
pull,  a  stroke,  a  dash,  a  trick,  but  probably 
not  borrowed  directly  but  coming  through 
the  O.  Fr ,  whence  also  Fr.  tricher,  to  cheat, 
Pr.  trie,  deceit,  It.  treccare,  to  cheat.  See 
also  TREACHERY.]  1.  An  artifice;  a  strata- 
gem; a  device;  especially,  a  fraudful  con- 
trivance for  an  evil  purpose,  or  an  under- 
hand scheme  to  impose  upon  the  world;  a 
cheat  or  cheating ;  as,  tricks  in  bargains; 
tricks  of  state.  Shak. 

He  comes  to  me  for  counsel,  and  I  show  him  a  trick. 

South. 

I  see  it  is  a  trick 
Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 

Tennyson. 

2.  A  dexterous  artifice  or  contrivance ;   a 
knack;  art. 

Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't 

Shak. 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fait.     Popt. 

3.  A  sleight-of-hand  performance;  the  leger- 
demain of  a  juggler;  as,  tricks  with  cards. 
'A  juggling  trick.'    Shak. -4.  A  particular 
practice,  habit,  or  manner;  custom ;  personal 
peculiarity;  characteristic;  as,  lie  has  a  trick 
of  drumming  with  his  fingers;  a  trick  of 
frowning. 

It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation, 
if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common. 
Shak. 

The  style  which  deals  in  long  sentences  or  in  short 
sentences,  or  indeed  which  has  any  trick  in  it,  is  a 
bad  style.  Helfs. 

5.  A  touch;  a  dash;  a  trait  of  character. 
He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-Lion's  face.       Shak. 

6.  Anything  done  not  deliberately,  but  out 
of  passion  or  caprice;  a  vicious  or  foolish 
action  or  practice. 

Man.  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority,  .  .  . 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep.  Shak, 

7.  Anything  mischievously  and  roguishly 
done  to  cross,  annoy,  or  disappoint  another. 


Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me  when  I 
took  my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia.  Shak. 

8.  A  prank;  a  frolic;  as,  tricks  of  youth. 

Come,  I'll  question  you 

Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys. 
Skak 

9.  t  A  toy;  a  trifle;  a  plaything.    'A  very  f/ <>/,- 
for  them  to  play  at  will.1   Shak.    'A  fantasy 
and  trick  of  fame.'     Shak.  —  W.   In  eanl- 
playing,  the  whole  number  of  ranis  pi.u,  ,l 
in  one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many 
cards  as  there  are  players.  —  ]!.  A'aut    it 
spell;  a  turn;  the  time  allotted  to  a  man  t«> 
stand  at  the  helm.— To  knmr  a  (rick  worth 
two  of  that,  to  know  of  some  better  expe- 
dient: used  when  one  declines  to  do  what  is 
proposed  or  spoken  of. 

Nay,  by  God,  soft;  I  knew  a  trick  -worth  ttvo  cf 
that,  j'  faith.  Shak. 

Hear  what  he  says  of  yon,  sir?  Clive,  best  be  off 
to  bed.  my  boy— ho  1  ho  I  No,  no.  We  know  a  trick 
•worth  two  of  that.  Thackeray. 

SYN.  Stratagem,  artifice,  device,  wile,  fraud, 

cheat,   jungle,   finesse,   sleight,   deception, 

imposture,  delusion,  imposition. 
Trick  (trik),  v.t.     To  deceive;  to  impose  on; 

to  defraud;  to  cheat;  as,  to  t /•/'•!,-  another  in 

the  sale  of  a  horae.     'To  trick  or  trump- 

mankind.'    B.  Jonson. 
Trick  (trik),  v.i.    To  live  by  deception  and 

fraud. 

Thus  they  jog  on.  still  tricking;  never  thriving. 
And  murdering  plays,  which  still  they  call  reviving. 

Trick  (trik),  v.t.  [\V.  treciaw,  to  furnish"  or 
harness,  to  trick  out— free,  an  implement, 
harness,  gear.]  1.  To  dress;  to  decorate;  to- 
set  off;  to  adorn  fantastically. 

Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  her  bed; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight.     Coteridgt. 

It  is  often  followed  by  vp,  of,  or  out, 

People  are  lavish  in  tricking  »/  their  children  in 
fine  clothes,  yet  starve  their  minds.  Locke. 

They  are  simple  but  majestic  records  of  the  feelings 
of  the  poet ;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as 
his  diary  would  have  been.  Alacaitlay. 

2.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen;  to  de- 
lineate without  colour,  as  heraldic  devices. 

They  are  blazon'd  there;  there  they  are  tricked. 
they  and  their  pedigrees.  B.  Jonsoti. 

Trick  t  (trik),  n.  [A  form  akin  to  tress 
(which  see).]  A  plait  or  knot  of  hair. 

It  stirs  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls,  or  your 
spangles,  or  your  tricks.  B.  JoHsoti. 

Tricker  (trik'er),  n.     One  who  tricks;  a  de- 
ceiver; a  cheat;  a  trickster. 
Tricker  (trik'er),  n.    A  trigger.    [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

So  did  the  knjeht,  and  with  one  claw 

The  tricker  of  Tiis  pistol  draw.          Hudibras. 

Trickery  (trik'er-i),  n.  The  practice  of 
tricks  or  deceitful  devices;  imposture;  arti- 
fice; stratagem. 

Trickiness  (trik'i-nes),  «.  The  quality  of 
being  tricky  or  trickish;  trickishness. 

With  all  the  trtciiness  by  which  a  street  business 
is  sometimes  characterized,  Mayhem. 

Tricking  (trik'ing),  n.    Dress;  ornament. 


Go,  get  us  properties. 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 


Shak. 


TricMsh  (trik'ish),  a.  Given  to  tricks;  art- 
ful in  making  bargains;  given  to  deception 
and  cheating;  knavish.  'A  loose,  slippery, 
and  trickish  way  of  reasoning.'  Atterbvry. 

Trickishly  (trik'ish-li),  arfu.  In  a  trickish 
manner;  artfully;  knavishlv. 

Trickishness  (trik'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  trickish,  knavish,  or  deceitful. 

Tricklaslte  (trik'las-it),  71.  Another  name 
for  Fahlunite  (which  see). 

Trickle  (trik'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  trickled;  ppr. 
trickling.  [Origin  doubtful.  Perhaps  a  dim. 
form  allied  to  track,  and  so  also  to  trick;  or 
a  non-nasalized  form  equivalent  to  Sc. 
trinkle,  to  trickle,  which  appears  also  as 
trintle,  and  may  be  connected  with  trend.} 
To  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream ;  to  run 
down  in  drops;  as,  tears  trickle  down  the 
cheek ;  water  trickles  from  the  eaves.  '  Trick- 
ling tears  are  vain.'  Shak. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier.        Sir  I!'.  Scott. 

Tricklenesst  (trikl-nes),  n.  A  state  of  trick- 
ling or  passing  away;  transitorinesa.     '  This 
life's  tricklenexse.'    Davies. 
Mckmentt  (trik'ment),  «.     Decoration: 
especially,  a  heraldic  decoration. 
No  tomb  shall  hold  tliee. 

But  these  two  arms  ;  no  tricknpttts  but  my  tears 
Over  thy  hearse.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Tricksiness  (trik'si-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  tricksy  or  playful;  playfulness.  'La- 
tent fun  and  trickgine&t.'  George  Eliot. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  ab«ne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Tricksome  (trik'sum).  a.    Full  of  tricks. 

I  have  been  a  tricksotnt,  shifty  vagrant. 

Lord  Lyttou. 

Trickster  (trik'ster),  n.  One  who  practises 
tricks;  a  deceiver;  a  cheat;  a  tricker. 

The  Whigs  were  known  to  be  feeble;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  tricksters.  Disraeli. 

Trickster  (trik'ster),  v.i.  To  play  tricks 
with  or  in  collusion  with.  [Rare.] 

I  like  not  this  lady's  tampering  and  tricfcstering 
with  this  same  Edmund  Tressitian.      Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Tricksy,  Tricksey(trik'si),a.  [From  f i-ici.] 

1.  Full  of  tricks  and  devices;  very  artful. 
'  My  tricksy  spirit.'    Shah. 

I  still  continued  tricksy  and  cunning,  and  was  poor, 
without  die  consolation  of  being  honest.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Dainty ;    neat ;   elegantly  quaint.      '  A 
tricksy  word.'    Shak. 

A  rich,  idiomatic  diction,  picturesque  .illusions, 
fiery  poetic  emphasis,  or  quaint  tricksy  turns. 

Carlyle. 

Trick-track  (trik'trak),  n.  A  game  at  tables; 
a  kind  of  backgammon,  played  both  with 
men  and  pegs,  and  more  complicated.  Also 
written  Tick-tack. 

Tricky  (trik'i),  a.  1.  Trickish;  practising 
tricks;  shifty. —2.  Given  to  playing  mis- 
chievous pranks;  mischievously  playful  or 
waggish.  [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 
Trlclinate  (tri'klin-at),  a.  [Gr.  (rw,  three- 
fold, and  klino,  to  incline.]  Same  as  Tri- 
clinic. 

Tricliniary  (tri-klin'i-a-ri),  a.  [L.  triclini- 
arts,  fruin  triclinium,  &  couch  to  recline  on 
at  dinner.]  Pertaining  to  a  triclinium,  or 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

Triclinic  ( tri  -  klin '  ik ),  a.  [  Gr. 
trei*;  three,  and  klino, to  incline.] 
In  crystal,  pertaining  to  the  in- 
clination of  three  intersecting 
axes  to  each  other ;  specifically, 
appellative  of  a  system  of  crys- 
tallization in  which  the  three 
axes  are  unequal  and  their  inter- 
sections oblique,  as  in  the  oblique 
rhomboidal  prism ;  tetarto-pris- 
matic. 

Triclinium  (tri-klin'i-um),  n.  [L., 
from  Gr.  triklinion— tri, tris, three, 
and  klino,  to  incline.]  Among 
the  Romans  the  dining-room  where  guests 
were  received,  furnished  with  three  couches, 
which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  dinner 
table,  the  fourth  side  being  left  open  for 
the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  servants.  On 
these  couches,  which  also  received  the  name 
of  triclinium,  the  guests  reclined  at  dinner 
or  supper.  Each  couch  usually  accommo- 
dated three  persons,  and  thus  nine  was  as 
many  as  could  take  a  meal  together.  The 
persons  while  taking  their  food  lay  very 
nearly  flat  on  their  breasts. 

Triclinohedric  (tri-klin'o-hed"rik),a.  Same 
as  Triclinic. 

Tricoccse  (tri-kok'se),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  kokkos,  a  kernel  or  berry.  ]  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  nat.  order  of  plants  other- 
wise called  Euphorbiaceje. 

Tricoccous  (trl-kok'us),  a.  [See  TRICOCC.E.] 
In  bot.  an  epithet  applied  to  a  capsule 
which  swells  out  in  three  protuberances, 
internally  divided  into  three  cells,  with  one 
seed  in  each,  as  in  Euphorbia. 

Tricolour,  Tricolor  (tri'kul-er),  n.  [Fr.  tri- 
colore,  of  three  colours— tri  =  L.  tres,  three, 
and  color,  colour.]  A  flag  or  banner  having 
three  colours ;  specifically,  a  flag  having 
three  colours  arranged  in  equal  stripes  or 
masses.  Such  a  flag  was  adopted  in  France 
as  the  national  ensign  during  the  first  revo- 
lution; the  colours  are  blue,  white,  and  red, 
divided  vertically.  Several  other  nations 
have  since  adopted  tricoloured  ensigns ;  as 
Belgium,  whose  flag  is  coloured  black,  yel- 
low, and  red,  divided  vertically ;  Holland, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  divided  horizontally ; 
Italy,  green,  white,  and  red,  divided  verti- 
cally. 

Tricoloured  (tri'kul-erd),  a.  Having  three 
colours;  as,  a  tricoloured  flag. 

Triconodon  (tri-ko'uo-don),  n.  [Gr.  tri= 
treis,  three,  konos,  a  cone,  and  odous,  odontos, 
a  tooth.]  A  provisional  genus  of  small  car- 
nivorous marsupials,  baaed  on  teeth  and 
remains  of  jaws  found  in  the  upper  oolite. 

Trlcornigerous  (tri-kor-nij'er-us),  a.  [L. 
tricorniger — tri=tres,  three,  cornu,  a  horn, 
and  gero,  to  bear.]  Having  three  horns. 

Tricorporal,  Tricorporate  (tri-kor'po-ral, 
tri-kor'po-rat),  a.  [L.  tricorpor — tri=tres, 
three,  and  corpus,  corporis,  a  body.]  Having 
three  bodies;  specifically,  in  her.  a  term  ap- 
plied when  the  bodies  of  three  beasts  are 


represented  issuing  from  the  dexter,  sin- 
ister, and  base  points  of  the  escutcheon, 

and  meeting,  conjoined  to 

one  head,   in  the  centre 

point. 
Tricostate  (tri-kos'tat), 

a.    [L.  tri=tres, three,  and 

costa,A  rib  ]  In  bot.  having 

three  ribs  from  the  base; 

three-ribbed. 
Tricuspid  (tri-kusp'id),  a. 

[L.   Crtetupw,    tricuspidis, 

having  three  points— trt  = 

tres,  three,  and  cuspis,  ens- 


Lion  Incorporate. 


pidis,a.  point.  ]  Having  three  cusps  or  points. 
—  Ti'icitKpid  valves,  in  anat.  three  triangu- 
lar, valvular  duplicatures,  formed  by  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart.around  the  orifice  by  which  the  auricle 
communicates  with  the  ventricle. 

Tricuspidate  (tri-kusp'id-at),  a.  [See  TRI- 
CUSPID.] In  bot.  three-pointed;  ending  in 
three  points;  as,  a  tricuspidate  stamen 

Tricycle  (tri'si-kl),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis,  three 
and  kyklot,  a  circle,  a  wheel.]  A  velocipede 
with  three  wheels,  two  behind  and  one  before 
the  rider,  or  two  in  front  and  one  behind, 
propelled  by  levers  acted  on  by  his  feet. 

Tridacna  (tri-dak'na),  n.  [Gr.  tridaknos, 
eaten  at  three  bites— said  of  a  very  large 
oyster—  tri=  treis,  three,  and  dakno,  to 
bite.]  A  genus  of  inequilateral,  equivalve 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  including  some 
forms  familiarly  known  as  clams,  and  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  family  Tridacnacea  or 
Tridacnidfe,  and  found  both  recent  and  fos- 
sil. The  shells  of  this  genus  are  of  a  deli- 


Triclinium.— An  Eastern  Repast. 

cate  white  colour,  tinged  with  buff,  and 
remarkably  handsome.  They  are  deeply 
waved,  with  indented  edges,  the  indenta- 
tions fitting  into  each  other.  One  of  the 
species,  T.  gigas  (the  giant  clam),  attains  a 
remarkable  size,  measuring  from  2  to  3  feet 
across,  and  sometimes  weighing  500  Ibs.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  The 
natives  of  those  regions  are  fond  of  it  as  an 
article  of  food  and  often  eat  it  raw.  The 
animal  may  weigh  as  much  as  20  Ibs.  The 
valves  are  sometimes  used  as  baths,  and 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  holding 
holy  water. 


Shell  of  Giant  Tridacna  ( T.  gigas),  used  as  a 
bathing-tub. 

Tridacnldae  (tri-dak'ni-de),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  lamellibranchiate  mollusca,  of  which  the 
type  is  the  genus  Tridacna.  It  comprises 
also  the  genus  Hippopus.  //  maculatus,  or 
bear's-paw  clam,  is  much  prized  for  its 
beauty.  See  TRIDACNA. 

Tridactyl(tri-dak'til),a.  Same  as  Tridactyle. 

Tridactyle,  Tridactylous  (tri-dak'til,  tri- 
dak'til-us),  a.  [Gr.  tri  =  treis,  three,  and 
daktylos,  a  toe.]  Having  three  toes;  three- 
fingered,  or  composed  of  three  movable  parts 
attached  to  a  common  base. 


Tride  (trid),  a.  [Fr.  tride,  lively-said  of  a 
horse's  gait  —  from  L.  tritus,  practised,  ex- 
pert, E.  trite.]  In  hunting,  short  and  ready; 
fleet;  as,  a  tride  pace. 

Trident  (tri'dent),  n.  ( L.  tridens,  tridentis 
—tri  =  tres,  three,  and  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.] 
1.  Any  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork  with 
three  prongs ;  specifically,  a  three-pronged 
fish-spear.— 2.  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  spear 
with  three  barb-pointed  prongs  with  which 
Poseidon  (Neptune),  the  sea-god,  is  usually 
represented.  —  3.  In  Rom.  antiq.  a  three- 
pronged  spear  used  in  gladiatorial  combats 
by  the  retiarius. 

Tridental  t  (tri-den'tal),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  provided  with  a  trident:  an  epithet 
applied  to  Neptune. 

The  white-mouthed  water  now  usurps  the  shore, 
And  scorns  the  power  of  her  tridental  guide. 

Qtttrta, 

Tridentate,  Tridentated  (trl-den'tat,  tri- 
den'tat-ed ),  a.  [  See  TRIDENT.  ]  Having 
three  teeth. 

Tridentedt  (tri-den'ted),  a.  Having  three 
teeth  or  prongs. 

Neptune  .  .  . 
Held  his  tridented  mace.  Qitarles. 

Tridentiferous  (tri-den-tifer-us),  a.  [L. 
CffdMU,trid*ntb;ft  trident,  frnd/aro,  to  boar.] 

Bearing  a  trident. 

Tridentine  (tri-den'tin),  a.  [L.  Tridentum, 
Trent.]  Pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to  the  cele- 
brated ecumenical  council  which  met  in 
that  city  in  1545  to  settle  the  points  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Reformers  and  the 
Church. 

Tridentine  (tri-den'tin),  n.  [L.  Tridentum, 
Trent.]  A  name  given  by  the  An- 
glicans and  others  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.because  they  affirm  that 
their  church  did  not  assume  its 
present  form  till  the  assemblage 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545, 
when  the  great  bulk  of  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines  was  formulated  and 
rendered  explicit. 

They  called  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
a  'council  of  fools,'  and  styled  the  Catho- 
lics Chalcedonians,  just  as  Anglicans 
have  styled  Catholics  of  the  present  day 
Tridentines.  Dublin  Rev. 

Tridiapason  (tri-di'a-pa"zon),  n.  [Tri  and 
diapason.]  In  music,  a  triple  oclave  or 
twenty-second. 

Tridimensional  ( tri-di-men '  shon-al),  a. 
[Prefix  tri,  and  dimension.]  Having  three 
dimensions. 

Triding  (trid'ing).    See  TRITHINQ. 

Tridodecahedral  (tri-do-dek'a-he"dral),  a. 
[Prefix  tri,  and  dodecahedral.  ]  In  crystal. 
presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one  above 
another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

Triduan  (trid'u-an),  a.  [Latin  triduanus, 
from  triduum,  a  space  of  three  days — 
tri  =  tres,  three,  and  dies,  day.]  Lasting 
three  days  or  happening  every  third  day. 
[Rare.] 

Triduo  (trid'u-6),  n.  [See  TRIDUAN.]  In 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  prayers  for  the  space  of  three 
days  as  a  preparation  for  keeping  a  saint's 
day,  or  for  obtaining  some  favour  of  God  by 
means  of  the  prayers  of  a  saint. 

Trie.t  a.    Choice;  refined.     Chaucer. 

Trien  (tri'en),  n.  Triplicity.  Some  heralds 
use  the  phrase  a  trienofjieh  instead  of  three 
fish. 

Triennial  (tri-en'ni-al),  a.  [L.  triennium, 
the  space  of  three  years—  tri  ~  tres,  three,  an  d 
annus,  a  year.]  1.  Continuing  three  years ; 
as,  triennial  parliaments.  —  2.  Happening 
every  three  years;  as,  triennial  elections. 
Triennial  elections  and  parliaments  were 
established  in  England  in  1695,  but  were 
discontinued  in  1717,  and  septennial  elec- 
tions and  parliaments  were  adopted,  which 
still  continue. — Triennial  prescription,  in 
Scots  law,  a  limit  of  three  years  within  which 
creditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain  classes 
of  debts,  such  as  merchants'  and  tradesmen's 
accounts,  servants'  wages,  house  rents  (when 
under  verbal  lease),  debts  due  to  lawyers, 
doctors,  &c. 

Triennially  (tri-en'ni-al-li),  adv.  Once  in 
three  years. 

Triens  (tri'enz),  n.  [L.,  the  third  part  of 
anything,  specifically  of  an  as,  from  tres, 
tria, three.]  1.  A  small  Roman  copper  coin, 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  as. — 2.  In  law,  a 
third  part;  also,  dower. 

Trientalis  (tri-en-ta'Iis),  n.  [L.,  containing 
a  third,  from  triens,  a  third  part]  A  small 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Primulacete.  The 
only  British  species  is  T.  europcea  (called 
European  chick-weed  and  winter-green).  It 
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is  rare  in  England,  but  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  Hichlands  of  Scotland.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  plant,  with  slender  stems  snr- 
mounted  by  a 
tuft  of  pale  - 
green  leaves  and 
white  star-like 

t1i'\V!T>. 

Trier  (tri'er).  n 
l.One  who  tries: 
as.  (o)  one  who 
makes  experi- 
ments; one  who 
examines  any- 
thing by  a  test 
or  standard. 
'  The  ingenious 
triers  of  the  Ger- 
man experi- 
ment.' Boyle. 
(6)  One  who  tries 
judicially ;  a 
judge  who  tries 
a  person  or 
cause,  (c)  In  law,  one  appointed  to  decide 
whether  a  challenge  to  a  juror  is  just.  See 
TRIOR.  (d)  An  ecclesiastical  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  parliament  under  the 
Commonwealth  to  examine  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  ministers.  —  !  That 
which  tries;  a  test. 

You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits.      Shak. 

Trierarch  (tri'er-ark),  n.  [Gr.  triirarches, 
from  trierls,  a  trireme  (treis,  three,  and  aro, 
to  fit),  and  archos,  a  chief.]  In  Greek  antiq. 
the  commander  of  a  trireme ;  also,  a  com- 
missioner who  was  obliged  to  build  ships 
and  furnish  them  at  his  own  expense. 

Trierarchy  (tri'er-ark-i),  n.  1.  The  office  or 
duty  of  a  trierarch.— 2.  The  trierarchs  col- 
lectively.—3.  The  system  in  ancient  Athens 
of  forming  a  national  fleet  by  compelling 
certain  wealthy  persons  to  fit  out  and  main- 
tain vessels  at  their  own  expense. 

Trieteilcal(tri-e-ter'ik-al),a.  [L.  tnetencus; 
Gr  trietirilcos,  from  tritteris,  n  triennial  fes- 
tival— tri  =  treii,  three,  and  etas,  a  year] 
Triennial ;  kept  or  occurring  once  in  three 
years.  [Rare.] 

Trietericst  (tri-e-ter'iks),  n.  [L.  trieterica. 
See  above. )  A  festival  or  games  celebrated 
once  in  three  years. 

Trifacial  (tri-fa'shi-al),  ».  [I.  tri^tres, 
three,  anA  fanes,  a  face.]  In  anat.  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characterizing  the  fifth  pair 
of  cerebral  nerves,  as  formed  chiefly  of  three 
nerves  principally  supplying  the  forehead, 
face,  and  skin  of  the  jaw. 

TrlfallOW  (tri'fal-16),  v.t.  Same  as  Thri- 
fallow.  Mortimer. 

Trifartous  (tri-fa'ri-us),  a.  [L.  trifarius, 
threefold— tri,  and  term,  farius.  ]  Arranged 
in  three  rows;  threefold. 

Trifld  (tri'fid),  a.  [L.  trifdus—tri,  tres,  three, 
and  flndo,  fldi.  to  divide.)  In  bot.  divided 
half-way  into  three  parts  by  linear  sinuses 
with  straight  margins;  three-cleft 

Triflstnlary(tri-fls'tu-la-ri),o.  [L.  tri=trei, 
three,  and  fistula,  a  pipe.]  Having  three 
pipes.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trifle  (tri'fl),  7i.  [O.E.  trifle,  trofle,  trufle,  a 
trifle,  mocking  or  deceitful  language,  worth- 
less talk;  triflen,  troflen.  to  trifle,  to  mock; 
from  O.Fr.  trufle,  truffe,  a  mock,  a  gibe, 
trufjler,  to  mock ;  perhaps  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin; comp.  Icel.  truff,  trumpery,  or  G. 
tre/en,  to  hit  0.  Fr.  trufle,  a  truffle,  is 
regarded  by  Diez  as  the  same  word.)  1.  A 
thing  of  very  little  value  or  importance;  a 
thing  of  no  moment  or  use;  a  paltry  toy, 
bauble,  or  luxury;  a  silly  or  unimportant 
action,  remark,  or  the  like. 

Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

2.  A  dish  or  fancy  confection  made  of  a 
spongy  or  crisp  paste  soaked  in  white  wine, 
over  which  a  layer  of  custard  and  cream  is 
placed,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  deli- 
cate white  froth  prepared  by  whisking  up 
white  of  egg,  cream,  and  sugar. 
Trifle  (tri'fl),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  trifled;  ppr. 
trifling.  [See  the  noun.)  To  act  or  talk 
without  seriousness,  gravity,  weight,  or  dig 
nity;  to  act  or  talk  with  levity;  to  indulge 
in  light  amusements. 

They  trifle,  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing 
which  toucheth  us.  Heobtr. 

—To  trifle  with,  to  treat  as  a  trifle  or  as  an 
object  of  no  consideration,  importance,  seri 
ousnes?,  or  respect;  to  play  the  fool  with 
to  make  a  toy  of;  to  mock. 


Trifle  (tri'fl),  n.f.  l.t  To  befool;  to  play 
with;  to  mock.  Berners.—  2.  To  make  trivial 
or  of  no  importance. 

This  sore  ni^ht 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.          SAa*. 

3  To  waste  to  no  good  purpose;  to  spend  in 
vanity  or  upon  trifles:  usually  followed  by 
atray;  as.  to  trine  away  time. 
Trtfler  (tri'fl-er),'  ».    One  who  trifles  or  acts 
with  levity. 

Trirteri  not  even  in  trifles  can  excel ; 

'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well.  Young. 

Trifling  (tri'tl-ing),  P.  and  o.  1.  Acting  or 
talking  with  levity,  or  without  seriousness 
or  being  in  earnest;  frivolous.— 2.  Being  of 
small  value  or  importance;  trivial;  as  a  tri- 
fling debt;  a  trifling  affair. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.   Sftat. 

STN  Trivial,  petty,  unimportant,  inconsid- 
erable, insignificant,  frivolous,  vain,  silly, 
light,  slight,  worthless,  nugatory. 
Triflingly  (tri'fl-ing-li),  adv.     In  a  trifling 
manner;  with  levity;  without  seriousness  or 
dignity.     '  Triflingly  busy.'    Locke. 
'riflingness  / tri'fl-ing-nes),n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  trifling;  levity  of  manners; 
lightness.— 2.  Smallness  of  value;  empti- 
ness; vanity.     'The  triflingness  and  petu- 
lency  of  this  scruple.'    Bp.  Parker. 
Trifloral,  Triflorous  (tri-fio'ral,  tri-flo'rns), 
a    [L.  tr\=  tres,  three,  xn&flos,floris,  flower.) 
Three-flowered;  bearing  three  flowers;  as, 
a  triflorous  peduncle. 

Trifluctuationt  (tri-fluk'tu-a"shon),n.  [Pre- 
fix tri,  and  fluctuation.]  A  concurrence  of 
three  waves.  'A  trifluctuation  of  evils.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Trifoliate,  Trifoliated  (tri-foli-at,  tri-fo'- 
li-at-ed),  o.  (L  Metres,  three,  and  folium, 
a  leaf.  ]  Having  three  leaves:  used  especially 
in  botany. 

Trifollolate  (tri-foli-o-lat),  o.  Iniot.  having 
three  leaflets. 

Trifollum  (trl-fo'li-um),  n.  [L.,  from  tri- 
tres,  three,  and  folium,  a  leaf .  ]  A  most  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosic, 
papilionaceous  tribe ;  the  trefoils.  It  is  so 
named  from  its  leaves  possessing  three  seg- 
ments. The  species,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous, are  principally  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate climates,  and  are  found  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
pasture  or  fodder  plants;  a  few  of  them  are 
particularly  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and 
their  introduction  into  agriculture,  under 
the  name  of  clover,  has  greatly  supplemented 
his  means  of  producing  animal  food.  The 
most  important  species  are  T.  pratenee, 
common  purple  trefoil,  or  red  clover;  T.  re- 
fens,  white  trefoil,  white  or  Dutch  clover; 
T.  incarnatum,  flesh-colonred  trefoil,  or 
scarlet  clover;  T.  medium,  meadow  trefoil, 
marl  clover,  or  cow-grass;  T.  procumbent, 
hop  trefoil  or  yellow  clover;  T.  flliforme, 
lesser  yellow  trefoil ;  T.  hybridum.  alsike 
clover.  The  name  cow-grass  is  also  given  to 
a  perennial  form  of  T.  pratense,  called  by 
seedsmen  T.  pratense  perenne,  an  important 
pasture  plant.  About  280  species  of  Trifo- 
lium  are  described,  found  mostly  in  the 
temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  a  few  occurring  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  tropical  America, 
and  in  extra-tropical  South  America  and 
Australia. 

Trifolyt  (tri'fo-li),  n.  Trefoil.  'Crowned 
with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly.'  B.  Jonson. 
Trtforium  (tri-fo'ri-um),  n.  [L.  tri  =  tres 
three,  and  forii,  pi.  fores,  a  door.  ]  In  Gothii 
arch,  a  gallery  above  the  arches  of  the 
nave  of  a  church,  generally  in  the  form  o: 
an  arcade.  (See  cut  CLEAR-STORY.)  In  many 
churches  there  is  also  a  similar  gallery  in 
the  choir.  Galleries  of  the  same  kind  ex 
isted  in  several  of  the  ancient  basilica.  The 
name,  which  is  of  modern  invention,  is  very 
inappropriate,  as  the  triple  opening  which 
it  implies  is  far  from  being  a  general  cha 
racteristic  of  the  triforium.  Called  also 
Blind-story. 

Triform  (tri'f  orm),o.  [L  Iriformis—tri  -  tret 
three,  and/orma,  shape.]  Having  a  triplr 
form  or  shape. 

The  moon  .  .  . 

With  borrowed  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  nils  and  empties.  ifilton. 

Triformity  (tri-form'i-ti),  n.    The  state  o 

being  triform. 
Trifurcate,  Trtfurcated  (tri-fer'kat,  tri 

fer'kat-ed),  a.  [L.  (ri=tre8,three,and/Mrca 

a  fork.)    Having  three  branches  or  forks 

trichotomoua, 
Trtgt  (trig),  v.t.  [Comp.  Dan.  trykke,  G 

drucken,  to  press.)    To  fill;  to  stuff.     'A 


man's  skin  is  full  trig'd  with  flesh  and  blood, 
and  natural  spirits.  Dr.  H.  More. 
'rig  (trig),  v.t.  [Comp.  W.  triijaw,  to  stay, 
to  tarry;  Pr.  trigar,  to  stop.)  To  stop,  as  the 
wheel  of  a  vehicle,  by  putting  something 
down  to  check  it. 

Trig  (trig).  71.    [From  above  verb.)  A  stone, 
wedge  of  wood,  or  something  else  laid  under 
a  wheel  or  a  barrel  to  prevent  its  rolling. 
Frig  (trig),  a.  [Sw.  tryyg,  Dan.  tryg,  secure, 
safe.)    l.t  Secure;  safe.    Gauin  Duuglai.— 

2.  Full;  trim;  spruce:  neat.      'The  lads  so 
trig.'  Bums.    'To  sit  on  a  horse  square  ami 
>,:'•!'     Ei it.    Quart.    Jtev.      [Provincial] — 

3.  Well  in  health;  sound.    [Provincial.) 
^rigt  (trig),  n.    A  coxcomb. 

It  is  my  humour;  you  are  a  pimp  and  a  trig, 
And  an  Aiuadis  de  oaul,  or  a  don  (Juixote. 

B.  Jonson. 

Trigamlst  (trigVmist),  n.  [See  TRIGAMY.  ) 
One  who  has  been  married  three  times,  ur 
has  three  wives  at  the  same  time:  used  ad- 
jectively  in  the  extract. 

The  trigamist  prelate  of  Cassel,  the  wine-bibbine 
Melander,  exhorted  his  clergy  to  pray  for  a  plentiful 
hop-harvc-st.  Sir  It'.  Hamilton. 

Trigamous  (trig>-mus),  o.  [See  THIGAKV.) 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trigamy. — 2.  In  bvt. 
having  three  sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same 
head,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite. 
Trigamy  (tri;;'a-mi),  n.  [Gr  <o'  =  treis,  three, 
anupamos,  marriage.]  State  of  being  mar- 
ried three  times,  or  the  state  of  having 
three  husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same 
time.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

TrigastriC  (tri.gas'trik),  o.  [Or.  tri=treit, 
three,  and  gaster,  yastros,  a  belly.)  In  anat. 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  muscle  having  three 
bellies. 

Trigemlnl  (tri-jem'i-ni),  n.  pi.  [L.  tri=tre», 
three,  and geminus,  double;  threefold.)  In 
anat.  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are 
divided  within  the  cranium  into  three 
branches,  viz.  the  orbital  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  maxillary. 
Trigeminous  (tri-jem'in-us),  a.  1.  Being 
one  of  three  born  together;  born  three  at  a 
time.— 2.  Threefold. 

Trigger  (trig'er),  n.     (Older  form  (rioter, 

from  D.  trekker,  trigger,  lit.  a  drawer,  from 

trekken,  to  draw;  Dan.  trcekker,  a  trigger, 

from  trcekke,    to  draw;   hence   allied   to 

track.     In  2  the  word  is  from  trig,  to  stop.] 

1.  The  catch  or  lever  which,  on  being  pulled 

back,  liberates  the  hammer  of  the  lock  of 

a  gun  or  pistol.  — 2.  A  catch  to  hold  the 

wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  declivity. 

Trigger-fish  (trigger-fish),  n.  See  BALISTES. 

Trigintal(tri-jin'tal),n.  [L.  triginta,  thirty. ] 

Trental;  the  number  of  thirty  masses  to  be 

said  for  the  dead.    Ayli/e. 

Trlgla  (trigla),  n.    [Gr.  trigla,  a  mullet.)   A 

genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  popularly 

known  as  gurnards.    See  GURNARD. 

Triglans  (tri'glanz),  a.    [Prefix  tri,  and  L 

olans,  a  nut]   In  bot.  containing  three  nuts 

within  an  involucre,  as  the  Spanish  chestnut. 

Triglidas  (trig'li-de),  n.  pi.    See  SCLEROGE- 

Trigiochin  (tri-glo'kin).  n.  [Gr.  M  =  tre!s, 
three,  and  glochin,  a  point,  in  allusion  to  the 
three  angles  of  the  capsule.)  A  genus  of 
plants.nat  order  Juncaginacese;  arrow-grass. 
The  species  are  found  in  marshes,  sides  of  ri- 
vers, ditches,  and  wet  meadows.  T.  paluttre, 
marsh  arrow-grass,  and  T.  maritimum,  sea 
arrow-grass,  are  British  plants.  The  leaves 
of  the  former  when  bruised  give  out  a  fetid 
smell.  They  are  grass-like  plants, with  spikes 
of  greenish  flowers. 

Triglyph  (tri'glif),  71.    [Gr.  tri=treis,  three, 


Frieze  of  Roman  Doric  Order. 
It  I,  Triglypbs.  m  m.  Metopes. 

and  glyphe,  sculpture.]  Inarch,  an  ornament 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  column,  repeated 
it  equal  intervals.  Each  triglyph  consists  of 
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two  entire  gutters  or  channels,  cut  to  a 
right  angle,  called  glyph*,  and  separated  by 
three  interstices,  called  femora. 
Triglyphic,  Triglyphical  (trl-gllfik,  tri- 
ghf'ik-al),  a.     1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining 
to  triglyphs. — 2.  Containing  three  sets  of 
characters  or  sculptures. 
Trigness  ( trig'nes ),  n.    The  state  of  being 
trig  or  trim;  neatness.     [Provincial.] 

The  lassies,  who  had  been  at  Nanse  Bank's  school, 
were  always  well  spoken  of  ...  for  the  trigttess  of 
iheir  houses,  when  they  weie  afterwards  married. 

Gait. 
Their  spars  had  no  man-of-war  trigness.      Kane. 

Trigon  (tri'gon).  n.  [fr.trigone.'L.  trigonum, 
from  Gr.  tri'T~»ion—tri  =  trei8t  three,  and 
'"•(,  an  angle.  ]  1.  A  triangle.  '  The  trigon 
that  the  Ibis  makes  at  every  step.'  Sir  ^F. 
Hate.— 2.  Inastrol.  (a)  the  junction  of  three 
signs,  the  zodiac  being  divided  into  four 
trigons,  named  respectively  after  the  four 
elements— the  watery  trigon,  which  includes 
Cancer,  Scorpio,  and'Pisces;  the  earthly  tri- 
</<m=Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capricornus;  the 
\iiry  trigon  =  Qcm\m,  Libra,  and  Aquarius; 
and  thefiery  (r^on=Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagit- 
tarius. Shak.  (';)  Trine,  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  distant  120°  from  each  other. — 3.  In 
-/</.  (a)  a  kind  of  triangular  lyre  or  harp. 
(b)  A  game  at  ball  played  by  three  persons 
standing  so  as  to  be  at  the  angles  of  a 
triangle. 

Trigonal,  Trigonous  (tri'gon-al,  tri'gon-us), 
a.  1.  Triangular;  having  three  angles  or 
corners. — 2.  In6o(.  having  three  prominent 
longitudinal  angles,  as  a  style  or  ovary.— 
3.  In  anat  a  term  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

Trigonella(tri-g6-neria),n.  [A  dim.  formed 
from  trigon.  The  wings  spread  and  give  the 
flower  a  triangular  appearance. )  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosse,  papilionace- 
ous tribe.  The  species  are  strong-scented 
herba  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  small  blue, 
yellow,  or  white  flowers,  growing  singly  or  in 
heads  or  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  natives  chiefly  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  Africa.  T.  foenum  greecum  (the 
common  fenugreek)  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  Its  seeds  were  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
purposes,  and  are  still  used  by  grooms  and 
farmers  as  a  medicine  for  horses.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Germany  this  plant  is 
cultivated  as  fodder  for  horses  and  sheep. 

Trigonia  (tri-go'ni-a),  n.  [See  TRIGON.]  l.A 
genus  of  lamelli  branchiate  molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Asiphonida  and  family 
Trigonidre.  The  Trigonia  is  a  triangular  or 
suborbicular,  equivalve,  transverse  bivalve. 
The  species  are  found  both  recent  and  fossil. 
The  former  have  been  discovered  near  Aus- 
tralia only,  in  sandy  mud.  They  have  been 
termed  Trujonia  inargaritacea,  or  pearly  tri- 
gon, from  their  pearly  lustre.  The  fossil  spe- 
cies are  very  abundant  in  the  strata  between 
the  lias  and  the  chalk.  None  are  tertiary. — 
2.  A  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  uat. 
order  Trigoniacesc. 

Trigoniaceae  (tri-go'ui-a".se-e),  n.pl.  A  nat. 
order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledonous  trees, 
consisting  of  a  single  genus,  Trigonia.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and 
had  been  referred  to  Polygalacere  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  irregular  flowers  and  the 
long  hairs  of  their  seeds.  There  is  little  else, 
however,  in  common.  Some  prefer  to  regard 
the  Trigoniacese  as  a  section  of  the  Legu- 
minosae. 

Trigonidae  (tri-gon'i-de),  n.pl.  A  family  of 
lam ellib ranch  iate  molluscs,  of  which  the 
genus  Trigonia  is  the  type.  See  Tfll- 

GONIA. 

Trigonocarpon  (tri-g6'no-kar"pon),  n.  [Gr. 
tri  =  treis,  three,  gonia,an  angle,  and  karpos, 
fruit]  A  genus  of  fossil  thick-shelled  fruits 
occurring  in  large  quantities  in  the  coal- 
measures,  so  named  from  the  three  corners 
on  the  surface  of  the  shell.  They  resemble 
the  fruit  of  Salisburia,  a  drupe-bearing  con- 
iferous tree  of  China  and  Japan,  but  may 
be  palm-nuts. 

Trigonocephalus  (trl-go'no-sef'a-lus),  n. 
[Gr.  trigonos,  a  triangle,  and  kephale,  the 
head.]  A  genus  of  poisonous  serpents, 
closely  allied  to  the  rattlesnakes,  family 
Crotalidjc.  The  T.  lanceolatus,  or  lance- 
headed  viper  of  Martinique,  which  frequents 
the  sugar-cane  plantations,  and  subsists 
mostly  on  rats,  is  extremely  dangerous  from 
its  size  and  venomous  power.  It  is  yellow 
or  grayish,  more  or  less  mottled  with  brown ; 
attains  a  length  of  6  or  7  feet ;  and,  besides 


the  Antilles,  inhabits  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  South  America. 

Trigonocerous  (tri-go-nos'er-us),  a.  [Gr. 
tri'j'jtwn,  a  triangle,  and  keras,  a  horn.]  An 
epithet  applied  to  an  animal  having  horns 
with  three  angles. 

Trigonometric  (trig/o-no-met"rik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  trigonometry.  See  TRIGONOMET- 
RICAL. 

Trigonometrical  (trig'o-no-met"rik-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  trigonometry;  performed  by 
or  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry. — 
Trigonometrical  canon,  a  table  which,  be- 
ginning from  one  second  or  one  minute, 
expresses  in  order  the  lengths  which  every 
sine,  tangent,  and  secant  have  in  respect 
of  the  radius,  which  is  supposed  unity. — 
Trigonometi  ical  curves,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain curves  which  have  such  equations  as 
i/  =  sin  x,  y  =  cos  x,  y=a  cos  x+b  cos2:r,  &c. 
These  curves  may  be  constructed  from  the 
fundamental  properties  of  the  sine,  cosine, 
A"c. — Trigonometrical  lines,  lines  which  are 
employed  in  solving  the  different  cases  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  as  radius, 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  cosines,  cotangents, 
cosecants,  &c.  These  lines,  or  the  lengths 
of  them,  are  called  the  trigonometrical  func- 
tions of  the  arcs  to  which  they  belong. 
When  an  arc  increases  through  all  its  values 
from  Oa  to  360*,  the  sines  and  cosines  are 
positive  in  the  first  and  second  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth;  the 
tangents  and  cotangents  are  positive  in  the 
first  and  third,  and  negative  in  the  second 
and  fourth;  the  cosines  and  secants  are  posi- 
tive in  the  first  and  fourth,  and  negative  in 
the  second  and  third;  and  the  versed  sines  are 
positive  in  all  the  four  quadrants. — Trigo- 
nometrical series,  infinite  series  which  are 
of  the  form  a  sin  x+b  sin  2  z+csin  3  x,&c.t 
and  a  cos  x  +  b  cos  2  x  4-  c  cos  3  x,  <fec.— 
Trigonometrical  survey,  a  term  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  survey  of  a  country  which 
is  carried  on  from  a  single  base,  by  the  com- 
putation of  observed  angular  distances;  but 
the  term  is  usually  confined  to  measure- 
ments on  a  large  scale,  embracing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  and  requiring  a 
combination  of  astronomical  and  geodetical 
operations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  may 
be  undertaken  either  to  ascertain  the  exact 
situation  of  the  different  points  of  a  country 
relatively  to  each  other,  and  to  the  equator 
and  meridians  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  an  accurate 
map,  or  to  determine  the  dimensions  and 
form  of  the  earth,  by  ascertaining  the  cur- 
vature of  a  given  portion  of  its  surface,  or 
by  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The 
most  minute  accuracy  and  the  most  perfect 
instruments  are  required  in  all  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  such  operations;  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  curvature 
of  the  earth's  surface,  the  effects  of  temper- 
ature, refraction,  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  amultitudeof  circumstances 
which  are  not  taken  into  account  in  ordinary 
surveying.  In  conducting  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  a  country  (as  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Britain),  signals,  such  as  spires,  towers, 
poles  erected  on  elevated  situations, or  other 
objects,  are  assumed  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  will  admit  of  distinct  and  accurate  obser- 
vations, with  telescopes  of  considerable 
power  attached  to  the  instruments  used  in 
measuring  the  angles.  In  this  way,  starting 
from  a  measured  base-line,  the  country  will 
be  divided  into  a  series  of  connected  tri- 
angles called  primary  triangles;  and  any 
side  of  any  one  of  these  being  known,  the 
remaining  sides  of  all  of  them  may  be  com- 
puted by  trigonometry.  By  means  exactly 
similar,  each  of  these  triangles  is  resolved 
into  a  number  of  others  called  secondary 
triangles;  and  thus  the  positions  of  towns, 
villages,  and  other  objects  are  determined. 
The  length  of  the  base  or  line  measured, 
which  is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  must  be 
determined  with  extreme  accuracy,  as  an 
error  in  measuring  it  would  affect  the  entire 
survey.  For  checking  the  measurements 
and,  the  computations  it  is  proper  to  mea- 
sure some  other  line  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  as  the  comparison  of 
its  measured  and  computed  lengths  will  be 
a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  intermediate 
operations.  Such  a  line  is  called  a  base  of 
verification.  The  measurement  of  a  base  is 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  sur- 
vey, chiefly  on  account  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  variations  in 
the  length  of  the  measuring  instrument, 
arising  from  the  change  of  temperature. 


The  base  is  assumed  on  as  flat  a  portion  of 
country  as  can  be  obtained,  and  the  chain 
or  other  measuring  instrument  is  con- 
strurtt/tl  with  extreme  care. 
Trigonometrically(trig'o-no-met"rik-al-li), 
ado.  In  a  trigonometrical  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  principles  of  trigonometry. 
Trigonometry  (trig-o-uom'et-ri),  n.  [From 
Gr.  triij'jiLon,  a  triangle,  and  tnetron,  a  mea- 
sure.] According  to  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  term,  the  measuring  of  triangles,  or 
the  science  of  determining  the  sides  and 
angles  of  triangles,  by  means  of  certain  parts 
which  are  given;  but  in  its  modern  accept- 
ation it  includes  all  theorems  and  formula1 
relative  to  angles  and  circular  arcs,  and  the 
lines  connected  with  them,  these  lines  being 
expressed  by  numbers  or  ratios.  In  fact, 
the  principles  of  trigonometry  are  of  very 
general  application,  furnishing  means  of 
investigation  in  almost  every  branch  of 
mathematics.  Trigonometry,  in  relation  to 
its  practical  utility,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  of  all  the  applications  of 
mathematics,  especially  in  relation  to  as- 
tronomy, navigation,  and  surveying.  Trigo- 
nometry is  of  two  kinds,  plane  and  spherical. 
the  former  treating  of  triangles  described 
on  a  plane,  and  the  latter  of  those  described 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  In  every  tri- 
angle there  are  six  things  which  may  be 
considered,  viz.  the  three  sides  and  the 
three  angles,  and  the  main  object  of  the 
theoretical  part  of  trigonometry  is  to  deduce 
rules  by  which,  when  some  of  these  are 
given,  the  others  may  be  found  by  compu- 
tation, such  computations  being  facilitated 
by  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  &c.  In  plane 
trigonometry  any  three  of  the  six  parts  of  a 
triangle  being  given  (except  the  three  an- 
gles), the  other  parts  may  be  determined ; 
but  in  spherical  trigonometry  this  exception 
has  no  place,  for  any  three 
of  the  six  parts  being 
given,  the  rest  may  thence 
be  determined,  the  sides 
being  measured  or  esti- 
|B  mated  by  degrees, minutes, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  angles. 
The  mode  in  which  trigo- 
nometrical definitions  are  given  is  as  follows: 
—Let  ABC  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  then 

^B  =  sineofA;    ^  =  cosine  of  A ;    2_P  = 

AC  AC  A  B 

tangent  of  A ;  A—  =  cotangent  of  A  ;  —  = 

secant  of  A;  —  =  cosecant  of  A  :  1 -cosine 

c  B 

of  A  =  versed  sine  of  A ;  1  -  sine  of  A  =  co- 
versed  sine  of  A.  Both  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry  is  divided  into  right-angled 
and  oblique-angled. 

Trigonopnidae  (tri-po-nof'i-de),  n.  pi.  A 
family  of  shielded  lizards,  order  Amphisbfie- 
nia,  distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  set  in 
the  margin  of  the  jaws  instead  of  on  their 
inner  side,  as  in  the  other  families  of  the 
order. 

Trigonous  (tri'gon-us),  a.    Trigonal. 

Trigonyt  (trig'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis, three, 
and  gone,  birth.]  Threefold  birth  or  pro- 
duct. 'Man  ...  in  whom  be  three  distinct 
souls  by  way  of  trigony.'  Howell. 


three,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  Consisting  of 
three  letters,  or  three  sets  of  letters. 

Trigraph  (tri'graf),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis,  three, 
and  graphe,  a  writing.]  A  name  given  to 
three  letters  having  one  sound ;  a  triph- 
thong, as  ''"  "  in  beau. 

Trigyn  (tri'jin),  n.  [Gr.  tri-treis,  three,  and 
gyne,  a  female.]  In  bot.  a  plant  having 
three  styles. 

Trlgynia  (tri-  jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  An  order  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  distinguished  by 
the  flowers  having  three  styles  or  pistils,  as 
in  the  bladder-nut. 

Trigynian,  Trigynous  (tri-jin'i-an,  tri'jin- 
us),  a.  In  bot.  having  three  styles. 

Trihedral  (tri-he'dral),  a.  [See  TRIHEDRON.  ] 
Having  three  equal  sides. 

Trihedron  (tri-he'dron),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  and  hedra,  side.]  A  ligure  having 
three  equal  sides. 

Trihilate  (tri-hi'Iat),  a.  [L.  trihilatu8—tri= 
tres,  three,  and  hilum.]  In  bot.  having  three 
hiia  or  scars:  applied  to  seeds. 

Trijugate,  Trijugouaftri'ju-gst,  tri'ju-gus), 
a.  [L.  tri=tres,  three, and jugum, yoke.]  In 
bot.  in  three  pairs.—  A  trijugmtg  leaf  is  a  pin- 
nate leaf  with  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 


ch,  cAaiu;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      ],  job;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Am;     w,  u>ig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure. — See  KEr. 
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Trilaminar  (tri-lam'i-ner),  a.  [L.  tri=tres, 
three,  and  lamina,  a  plate  or  leaf]  Con- 
sisting or  composed  of  threefold  lamina?  or 
layers  of  cells,  as  of  the  blastoderm. 

Trilateral  (tri-lat'er-al).  a.  [L.  tri  =  tres, 
three,  and  latin,  lateris,  a  side.]  Having 
three  sides,  as  a  triangle 

Trilaterally(tri-lat'er-al-li),aif».  With  three 

Si. Irs. 

Trtlateralness(tri-lat'iT-al-nes),  n.  Quality 
of  having  three  sides. 

Trllemma  (tri-lein'ma),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  and  lemma,  anything  received,  an  as- 
sumption, frora  lambano,  to  receive.]  1.  In 
logic,  a  syllogism  with  three  conditional  pro- 
positions, the  major  premises  of  which  are 
disjunctively  affirmed  in  the  minor.  See  DI- 
LEMMA.— 2.  Hence,  in  general,  any  choice 
between  three  alternatives. 

Triletto(tre-let'to),  n.  [It]  In  mime,  a  short 
trill. 

Trillnear(trMin'e-er),  a.  [L.  tri  =  tres,  three, 
and  linea,  a  line.  ]  Composed  or  consisting 
of  three  lines. 

Trilingual,  Trilinguar  (tri-ling'gwal,  tri- 
ling'gwar),  a.  [L.  tri  =  tres,  three,  and  lingua, 
a  tongue.  ]  Consisting  of  three  languages. 

The  much-noted  Rosetta  Stone  .  .  .  bears  upon 
its  surface  a  trilingual  inscription.  Is.  Taylor. 

Triliteral  (tri-lit'er-al),  a.  [L.  tri=tres,  three, 
and  litera,  a  letter.)  Consisting  of  three 
letters;  as,  a  trilateral  root  or  word. — Tri- 
literal languages,  a  term  applied  to  the 
Semitic  family  of  tongues,  because  every 
word  in  them  consists,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  three  consonants,  which  represent  the 
essential  idea  expressed  by  the  word,  while 
special  modifications  are  produced  by  cer- 
tain vowels  or  additional  letters. 

Triliteral  (tri-lit'er-al),  n.  A  word  con- 
sisting of  three  letters. 

Triliteralness(tri-lit'er-al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  triliteral. 

One  of  the  chief  and  indisputable  characteristics  of 
Shemitic  has,  since  the  days  of  Chajug,  been  held  to 
be  their  triliteralness.  Deutsch. 

Trilith(tri'lith),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis,  three,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.]  In  arckceol.  an  obelisk  or 
other  monument  consisting  of  three  stones. 

Trilithic  (tri-lith'ik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
trilith;  consisting  of  three  stones. 

TrUithon  (tri'lith-on),  n.    [Or.  tri  =  treis. 


Part  of  Stonehenge.    a  a,  Trilithons 

three,  and  lit  him,  a  stone.]  Three  large 
blocks  of  stone  placed  together  like  door- 
posts and  a  lintel,  and  standing  by  them- 
selves, as  in  sundry  ancient  monuments 
Trill  (tril),  n.  [Perhaps  imitative  of  sound. 
D.  trillen,  Dan.  trille,  to  trill,  to  quaver;  It. 
trillo,  a  trill;  G.  tritter,  a  shake,  a  trill.]  1.  A 
warbling,  quavering  sound ;  a  rapid,  trem- 
bling series  or  succession  of  tones.  —2.  In 
music,  same  as  Shake,  3  (a)  and  (6). 

I  have  often  pitied  in  a  winter  night  a  vocal  musi- 
cian, and  have  attributed  many  of  his  trills  and 
quavers  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Tatter. 

3.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling 
sound,  as  I  or  r. 

Trill  (tril),  D.«.  To  sing  with  a  quavering  or 
tremulousness  of  voice;  to  sing. 

While  in  our  shades. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Thomson. 

Trill, t  ».(.  [A  form  of  thrill.}  To  twirl;  to 
turn  round.  Chaucer. 

Trill  (tril),  v.i.  1.  To  shake  or  quaver;  to 
sound  with  tremulous  vibrations.  '  To  judge 
of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.'  Dryden. 
2.  To  sing  with  quavers ;  to  pipe.  '  That 
hears  the  latest  linnet  trill.'  Tennyson 

Trill  (tril),  v.i.  [Comp.  Sw.  trilta,  Dan.  trille, 
to  roll,  to  turn  round;  D.  /trillen,  to  drill  or 
bore  by  turning.  As  to  meaning  2  compare 
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the  expression  tears  rolling  down.]  l.t  To 
turn.  Chaucer.  —2.  To  How  in  a  small  stream, 
or  in  drops  rapidly  succeeding  each  other;  to 
trickle. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  triird  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.  Shak. 

Whisper'd  sounds 

Of  waters,  trilling  from  the  riven  stone 
To  find  a  fountain  on  the  rocky  floor.        GloT.tr. 

Trilliacese  (tril-li-a'se  6),  n.  pi.  [From  germs 
.1 .  from  L.tres,  three.from  the  ternary 
arrangement  of  the  floweis.  ]  A  small  nat. 
order  of  herbaceous,  tuberose  plants,  beli  'lin- 
ing to  Lindley's  Dictyogens.  The  fruit  is 
succulent,  and  said  to  be  narcotic.  One 
species,  Paris  quadrifolia,  or  herb  Paris,  is 
not  uncommon  in  moist  shady  woods  in 
Britain.  (See  PARIS.)  Trillium  f  rectum  is  a 
species belongingto  the  United  States.where 
its  fleshy  roots  are  used  as  an  astringent, 
tonic,  and  antiseptic  medicine. 

Trillibub  t  (tril'li-bub),  n.  A  cant  term  for 
anything  trifling  or  worthless.  '  All  a  gentle- 
man can  look  for  of  such  trillibubs. '  Stas- 
siiu/fr.  'Forget  thy  tricks  and  trillibitbs.' 
Shirley. 

Trilling  (tril'ing),  n.  1.  One  of  three  children 
born  at  the  same  birth.  —  2.  A  composite 
crystal  composed  of  three  individuals. 

Trillion  (triryon),  n.  [Formed  from  tri-, 
three,  and  million.  ]  The  product  of  a  mil- 
lion involved  to  the  third  power,  or  the 
product  of  a  million  multiplied  by  a  million, 
and  that  product  multiplied  by  amillion;  the 
product  of  the  square  of  a  million  multiplied 
by  a  million.  Thus  1,000,000  x  1,000,000  = 
1,000,000.000,000,  and  this  product  multi- 
plied by  a  million  =  1,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
According  to  the  French  notation  the  num- 
ber expressed  by  a  unit,  with  twelve  cyphers 
annexed,  or  1,000,000,000,000. 

Trillo  (trillo),  n.  [It]  In  music,  a  trill  or 
shake.  '  Much  humming  to  myself  .  .  . 
the  trillo.'  Pepijs. 

Trilobate,  Trilobed  (tri-lo'hat  or  tri'lo-bat, 
tri'lobd),  a.  [Gr.  tri^treis,  three,  and  lobos, 
a  lobe.  ]  Having  three  lobes. 

Trilobite  (tri'lo-bit),  n.  [  Gr.  tri  =  treis,  three, 
and  lobos,  a  lobe.)  One  of  an  extinct  and 
widely-distributed  family  of  palaeozoic  Crus- 
tacea, nearly  allied  to  the  Phyllopoda.  Tri- 
lobites  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Silurian  strata;  about  a  dozen  genera  appear 
in  the  Devonian,  three  or  four  in  the  carbon- 
iferous, and  none  higher.  They  comprehend 
those  species  in  which  the  body  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  which  run  parallel  to  its 
axis.  Trilobltes  are  supposed  by  Burmeister 
to  have  moved  by  swimming  in  an  inverted 
position,  belly  up,  immediately  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  attacked  they 
could  roll  themselves  into  a  ball.  They  fed 
on  small  water  animals,  and  inhabited  gre- 
gariously and  in  vast  numbers  the  shallow 
water  near  coasts.  No  antenna?  or  limbs 
have  yet  been  detected;  'still,'  says  Owen, 
'  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  enjoyed  such 
locomotive  p_owers  as  even  the  limpet  and 
chiton  exhibit.'  The  lenses  of  the  eye  are 
frequently  beautifully  preserved  so  as  to  be 
perceptible  by  the  naked  eye.  In  Asaphus 
caudatus  each  eye  has  400  facets,  and  in  A. 
tyranmts  6000.  The  species  vary  greatly  in 
size,  some  being  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head, 
while  A.  gigas  is  found  18  inches  long.  Pro- 


Trilobites. 
I,  Paradoxides  bohemicus.     2,  Phacops  latifrons. 

bably  some  so-called  species  are  only  larval 
or  transition  forms  of  others. 

Trilobltic  (tri-lo-bit'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to.  or  resembling  a  trilobite. 

Trilocular  (tri-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  tri=tres, 
three,  and  loculus,  a  cell,  dim.  of  locus,  a 
place.]  In  bat.  three-celled;  having  three 
cells  for  seeds;  as,  a  trilocular  pericarp. 

Trilogy  (tril'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  trilogia,  from 
treis,  tria,  three,  and  logos,  speech,  dis- 
course. ]  A  series  of  three  dramas,  which, 
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though  each  of  them  being  in  a  certain 
sense  complete  in  itself,  yet  bear  a  mutual 
relation  to  each  other,  and  form  but  p:ul> 
of  one  historical  and  poetical  picture. 
The  term  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
Greek  drama,  on  the  Athenian  itagB  it  be- 
came customary  to  exhibit  on  the  same  oc- 
casion three  serious  dramas  or  a  trilogy,  at 
first  connected  together  by  a  sequence  of 
subject,  but  afterwards  unconnected  and  on 
distinct  subjects,  a  fourth  or  satyric  drama 
being  also  added,  the  characters  of  which 
were  satyrs.  Shakspere's  Henry  VI.  may 
be  called  a  trilogy.  Grote. 

Trilophodon  (tri-lofo-don),  n.  [Gr.  treii, 
three,  lophos,  a  ridge,  and  odous,  odonlos, 
a  tooth.  ]  One  of  the  two  sections  into 
which  mastodons  have  been  divided,  the 
other  being  Tetralophodon,  according  as 
the  crowns  of  their  molars  have  three  or 
four  transverse  ridges. 

Trilumiuar,  Triluminous  (tri-lu'niin-er. 
tri-lu'min-us),  a.  [L.  tri=tren,  three,  and 
Iniiifn,  light.]  Having  three  lights. 

Trim  (trim),  a.  [A.  Sax.  tntm,  firm,  strong, 
whence  trymian,  to  establish,  to  prepare, 
to  set  in  order,  whence  the  modern  mean- 
ing of  the  adjective.  In  to  tiim  or  steady 
a  boat  the  original  meaning  is  closely  re- 
tained. Cog.  O.  Sax.  triinm,  firm,  L.  G.  be- 
trimmen,  to  make  firm.]  1  Being  neat  and 
in  good  order;  properly  adjusted ;  having 
everything  appropriate  and  in  its  right 
place;  tight;  snug;  neat;  tidy;  smart;  as,  a 
trim  or  (n'wi-built  ship;  a  person  is  trim 
when  he  is  well  shaped  and  firm ;  his  dress 
is  trim  when  it  sits  closely  and  neatly  on 
his  body;  a  hedge  is  trim  when  it  is  kept 
neat  and  not  allowed  to  straggle.  '  The 
whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  //  int 
array.'  Spenser.  '  Trim  bowers. '  Tuner. 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure.  Milton. 

But  all  within 
The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn.  Tennyson. 

2.t  Nice;  fine;  ironically  (as  when  we  say, 
you're  a  fine  fellow!)  'A  trim  exploit' 
Shak. 

'Twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it.  Shak. 

Trim  (trim),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trimmed;  ppr. 
trimming.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  To  make 
trim;  to  put  in  due  order  for  any  purpose; 
to  adjust. 

Each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither  d  bays. 

Pope. 
The  hermit  trimm'd  his  little  fire.       GoldsmitH. 

2.  To  dress;  to  put  in  a  proper  state  as  re- 
gards clothes. 

I  was  trimnt'a  in  Julia's  gown.  Shak. 

3.  To  invest  or  embellish  with  extra  orna- 
ments; to  decorate,  as  with  ribbons,  braid, 
lace,  &c.;  as,  to  trim,  a  gown  with  lace.— 

4.  To  bring  to  a  compact,  neat,  or  orderly 
condition  by  removing  all  superfluous  strag- 
gling loose  appendages  or  matter  from; 
hence,  to  clip,  pare,  shave,  prune,  lop,  or 
the  like;  as,  to  trim  the  hair;  to  trim  a  hedge 
or  a  tree. 

Mcphibosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  came  down  to  meet 
the  king,  and  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard.  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

5.  In  carp,  to  dress,  as  timber ;  to  make 
smooth;  to  fit  to  anything.— 6.  Kaut.  (a)  to 
adjust,  as  a  ship  or  boat,  by  arranging  the 
cargo  or  disposing  the  weight  of  persons  or 
goods  so  equally  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
and  at  each  end  that  she  shall  sit  well  on  the 
water  and  sail  well.    A  vessel  is  said  to  be 
trimmed  by  the  head  or  by  the  stern  respec- 
tively when  the  weight  is  so  disposed  as  to 
make  her  draw  more  water  towards  the 
head  than  towards  the  stern,  or  the  reverse. 

My  old  ftiend,  after  having  seated  himself,  . 
trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who  being  a 
sober  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  on  these  occa- 
sions. Addison 

(&)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing ;  as, 
to  trim  the  sails.  — 7.  To  rebuke;  to  reprove 
sharply;  also,  to  beat;  to  lick.  [Colloq.] 

So !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master ;  he  is  afraid  to 
reply  to  his  father;  then  vents  his  spleen  on  poor 
Fag.  Sheridan. 

—To  trim  awayj  to  lose  or  waste  in  fluctuat- 
ing between  parties. 

He  who  would  hear  what  every  fool  could  say, 
Would  never  fix  his  thoughts,  but  trim  his  timeawoy. 

Dryden. 

—To  trimforthj  to  trick  out;  to  dress  out; 
to  set  off. 

Thus  trimmed  forth,  they  bring  me  to  the  rout, 
Who,  Crucine  him,  crie  with  one  strong  shout. 
G.  Herbert. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  So.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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— To  ti'int  up,  to  dress  up;  to  put  in  proper 
order. 

I  found  her  trimming  it/>  the  diadem 

On  IKT  dead  mistress.  Shak, 

Trim  (trim),  v.i.  To  hold  a  middle  course 
or  position  between  parties,  so  as  to  appear 
to  favour  each:  from  the  nautical  meaning. 
See  TRIM,  v.t.  6. 

He  (Halifax)  trimmed,  lie  said,  as  the  temperate 
zone  trims  between  intolerable  heat  and  intolerable 
cold.  Maaattay. 

Trim  (trim),  n.  I.  Dress;  garb.  'Seeing  him 
just  past  uniltT  the  window  in  his  wouilhmd 
trim.'  Sir  W.  Scott.—  2.  State  of  prepara- 
tion; order;  condition;  disposition;  as,  I 
am  in  good  trim  to-day.  '  In  the  trim  of 
an  encounter.'  Chapman.— Z.  The  state  of 
a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts,  &c.,  by 
which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing.— 
Trim  of  the  masts  ()wiut\  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  ship  and  to  each  other,  as 
near  or  distant,  far  forward  or  much  aft, 
erect  or  raking. 

Trimembral  (tri-me m'briil).  a.  Having  or 
consisting  of  three  members. 

Trimera  (tri'mer-a),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  ami  meros,  a 
part.  ]  The  name 
given  by  Latreille  to 
his  fourth  section  of 
Coleoptera,  includ- 
ing those  which 
have  each  tarsus 
composed  of  three 
articulations,  as  the 
lady-birds  and  puff- 
ball  beetles.  In  the 
cut  1  shows  the  lady-bird  (Coccinella),  2  tar- 
sus of  Coccinella,  3  antenna  of  do.,  4  an- 
tenna of  Eumorphus,5  tarsus  of  Longi tarsus. 

Trimerous  (tri'mer-us),  a.  In  bot.  consist- 
ing of  three  parts.  A  flower  is  said  to  be 
trimerous  when  it  has  three  parts  in  the 
calyx,  three  in  the  corolla,  and  three  sta- 
mens. 

Trimester  (tri-mes'ter),  n.  [Fr.  trimestre, 
from  L.  triinetitris  —  prefix  tri,  three,  and 
mentsis,  a  month.]  A  term  or  period  of 
three  months. 

Trimestral  (tri-mes'tral),  a.  Same  as  Tri- 
mestrial.  '  Monthly  or  trimestral.'  Southey. 

Trimestrial  (tri-mes'tri-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  trimester;  occurring  every  three 
months;  quarterly. 

Trimeter  (trim'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  trimetros, 
trimetron — tri=treis,  three,  and  metron,  a 
measure.]  A  poetical  division  of  verse  con- 
sisting of  three  measures. 

Trimeter,  TrimetricaKtrim'e-ter,  tri-met'- 
rik-al),  a.  Consisting  of  three  poetical  mea- 
sures, forming  an  iambic  of  six  feet. 

Trimetric  (tri-met'rik),  a.  See  ORTHO- 
RHOMBIC. 

Trimly  (trim'li),  adv.  In  a  trim  manner 
or  condition;  neatly;  in  good  order. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought. 

Spenser. 

Trimmer  (trim'er),  ».  l.  One  who  trims, 
fits,  arranges,  or  ornaments ;  as,  a  coal- 
trimmer,  that  is,  a  labourer  who  arranges 
the  cargo  of  coal  on  board  a  ship.  —2.  One 
who  fluctuates  between  parties,  especially 
political  parties.  The  word  has  been  used, 
in  a  good  sense,  of  one  who  refuses  to  identify 
himself  with  any  of  the  two  opposing  politi- 
cal parties  of  English  history  (Whig  and 
Tory),  on  account  of  the  extreme  views  or 
measures  adopted  by  either  party,  and  in  a 
bad  sense  to  a  time-server  or  turncoat,  who 
shifts  his  political  allegiance  to  advance  his 
interests.  See  also  TRIM,  v.t.  and  v.i. 

We  trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even. 

Dryden. 

Nor  Tory  or  Whig,  observator  or  trimmer, 
May  I  be,  nor  against  the  law's  torrent  a  swimmer. 
Dr.  \y.  Pope. 

3.  In  arch,  a  piece  of  timber  inserted  in  a 
roof,  floor,  wooden  partition,  and  the  like, 
to  support  the  ends  of  any  of  the  joists, 
rafters,  &c. — 4.  One  who  chastises  or  repri- 
mands ;  a  sharp,  shrewish  person ;  that  by 
which  a  reprimand  or  chastisement  is  ad- 
ministered.   [Colloq.] 

I  will  show  you  his  last  epistle,  and  the  scroll  of 
ray  answer — egad,  it  is  a  trimmer.  Sir  If.  Scoff. 

Trimming  (trim'ing),  n.    1.  The  act  of  one 

who  trims;  the  act  of  one  who  fluctuates 
between  parties;  inconstancy.  South.—  2.  Or- 
namental appendages  to  a  garment,  as 
lace,  ribbons,  and  the  like.— 3.  The  act  of 
reprimanding  or  chastising;  a  beating;  as, 
the  boy  deserves  a  trimming.  [Colloq.]— 

4.  pi.  The  accessories  to  any  dish  or  article 


of  fund.     'A  leg  of  mutton  and  trimming*.' 
Thackeray.    [Colloq.] 

Trimmingly  (trim'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  trim- 
ming manner. 

Trimness  (trim'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  trim  ;  compactness ;  neatness ; 
ifiiod  order;  snugness. 

Trimorphic,  Trimorphous  (trl-mor'flk, 
tii-mor'fus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  cha- 
racterized by,  trimorphism;  having  three 
distinct  forms. 

With  trimorfhic  plants  there  are  three  forms  like- 
wise, differing  in  the  lengths  of  their  pistils  and  sta- 
mens, in  the  size  and  colour  of  their  pollen  grains, 
and  in  some  other  respects;  and  as  in  each  of  the 
three  forms  there  are  two  sets  of  stamens,  the  three 
forms  possess  altogether  six  sets  of  stamens  and  three 
kinds  of  pibtils.  Deinvin. 

Trimorphism  (tii-morTIzm),  n.  [Gr.  tri  = 
treis,  three,  and  morphe,  form.]  The  state  or 
property  of  having  three  distinct  forms;  spe- 
cifically—(a)  in  crystal,  the  property  of  crys- 
tallizing in  three  fundamentally  different 
forms.  Titanic  anhydride  is  an  example  of 
trimorphism.  In  one  form  it  is  the  mineral 
anastase,  in  another  rutile,  in  a  third  brook- 
ite.  (&)  In  biol.  existence  in  three  distinct 
forms. 

There  are,  also,  cases  of  dimorphism  and  trimor- 
phism, both  with  animals  and  plants.  Thus,  Mr. 
Wallace  .  .  .  has  shown  that  the  females  of  certain 
species  of  butterflies,  in  the  Malayan  archipelago, 
regularly  appear  under  two  or  even  three  conspicu- 
ously distinct  forms,  not  connected  by  intermediate 
varieties.  Darwin. 

Trimurti  ( trfmer-ti ),  n.  [Skr,  from  tri, 
three,  andrmirti,  the  body.]  The  name  of  the 
later  Hindu  triad  or  trinity,  Brahma, Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  conceived  as  an  inseparable  unity. 
The  sectaries  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
respectively  make  their  god  the  original 
deity  from  which  the  trinity  emanates;  but 
considered  separately  Brahma  is  the  creat- 
ing, Vishnu 


Trimurti,  from  Coleman's  Hindu 
Mythology. 

as  one  body  with  three  heads,  Vishnu  at  the 

right,  Siva  at  the  left,  and  Brahma  in  the 

middle. 
Trimyarian  (trim-i-a'ri-an),  n.    [Gr.  tri= 

treis,  three,  and  mys,  a  muscle.]    A  bivalve 

which  presents  three  muscular  impressions. 
Trinal  (tri'nal),  a.  [L.  trinus,  threefold,  from 

tres,  three.  ]     Threefold.     '  Trinal  unity. ' 

Milton. 
Trindle  (trin'dl),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  trindled; 

ppr.  trindling.    [See  TRUNDLE.]    1.  To  allow 

to  trickle  or  to  run  down  in  small  streams. 

[Local.]— 2.  To  trundle  or  roll. 
Trindle  (trin'dl),  v.i.    To  trickle;  to  run  in 

a  small  stream.     [Local.] 
Trindle-tailt  (trin'dl- tal),  7*.    A  corruption 

of  trundle-tail;  a  curled  tail;  an  animal 

with  a  curled  tail. 

Faith,  sir,  he  went  away  with  a  flea  in's  ear, 
Like  a  poor  cur,  clapping  his  trindle-tait 
Between  his  legs.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Trine  (trin),  a.  [See  TRINAL.]  Threefold; 
triple;  as,  trine  dimension,  that  is,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

Trine  (trin),  n.  1.  In  astral  the  aspect  of 
planets  distant  from  each  other  120  degrees, 
or  the  third  part  of  the  zodiac.  The  trine 
was  supposed  to  be  a  benign  aspect.  — 2.  A 
triad.  'A  single  trine  of  brazen  tortoises.' 
E.  B.  Browning.  [Rare.] 

Trine  (trin),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trined;  ppr. 
trining.  To  put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine. 

By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trined, 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd. 

Dryden. 

Trinervate  (tri-nerVat),  a.  [L.  tri-tres, 
three,  and  nerous,  a  nerve.]  In  bot.  having 
three  unbranched  vessels  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  apex:  said  of  a  leaf. 

Trinerved,  Trinerve  (tri'nervd,  tri'nerv), 
a.  In  bot.  same  as  Trinervate. 

Tringa  (trin'ga),  n.  [Gr.  tryngas,  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.]  A  genus  of  longi- 
rostral  grallatorial  birds,  family  Tringidae, 


now  restricted  so  as  to  include  only  those 
individuals  in  which  the  toes  are  purtinlly 
webbed  at  the  base.  They  are  vi-ry  closely 
allied  to  the  ruffs  and  snipes.  T.  variutnli* 
or  alpina,  the  dunlin  or  purr;  T.  canittu>t, 
the  knot,  known  also  as  the  red  sandpiper 
and  ash-coloured  sandpiper;  T.  inimita,  the 
little  stint  or  sandpiper ;  T.  maritima, 
the  purple  sandpiper,  are  members  of  the 
genus. 

Tringid39  (trin'ji-dt-),"-  pi.  A  family  of  lon- 
girostral  birds,  of  which  the  genus  Tringa  i.s 
the  type.  These  birds  are  distinguished  by 
the  great  length,  slenderness,  and  flexibility 
of  the  bill,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  the  legs 
and  the  smallness  of  the  hinder  toe.  See 
cut  DUNLIN. 

Tringle  (tring'gl),  n.    [Fr. ;  origin  unknown.  ] 

1.  In  arch,  a  little  square  member  or  orna- 
ment, as  a  listel,  reglet,  platband,  and  the 
like,  but  particularly  a  little  member  fixed 
exactly  over  every  triglyph.— 2.  A  lath  ex- 
tended between  the  posts  of  a  bedstead;  a 
curtain-rod. 

Trinitarian  (trin-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Trinitarian  (trin-i-ta'ri-an),  n.  1.  One  who 
believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.— 2.  One 
of  a  religious  order  instituted  in  1198,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  ransom  Christian 
captives  taken  by  the  Moors  and  other  in- 
fidels. 

Trinitarianisra  (trin-i-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  The 
doctrine  of  trinitarians. 

Trinity  (trin'i-ti),  n.  [O.E.  trinitee (Chaucer, 
Gower),  Fr.  triniM,  L.  trinitas,  from  trin  UK. 
threefold, from  tree,  tria,  three.]  1.  In  theol. 
the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  Godhead: 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.— 

2.  A  symbolical  representation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  frequent  in  Christian  art. 
One  of  the  most  general  forms  in  which  the 
Trinity  was  shown  in  the  church  consisted 
of  a  figure  of  the  Father  seated  on  a  throne, 
the  head  surrounded  with  a  triangular  nim- 
bus, or  surmounted  with  a  triple  crown : 
Christ  crucified  in  front,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  resting  on  the  cross. 
The  mystic  union  of  the  three  Persons  w:is 
also  symbolized  by  various  emblems  or  de- 
vices, in  which  three  elements  were  com- 
bined into  one  whole,  as  for  instance  by 
the  equilateral  triangle,  or  a  combination 
of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  sometimes 
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the  trefoil.  — Trinity  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
next  after  Whitsunday,  observed  by  the 
Roman,  Anglican,  and  other  churches  in 
honour  of  the  Trinity. 

Trinity-house  (trin'i-ti-hous),  n.  An  insti- 
tution incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  under 
the  full  title  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
and  intrusted  with  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  the  lighthouses  and  buoys  of  the 
shores  and  rivers  of  England.  The  corpora- 
tion is  now  empowered  to  appoint  and  li- 
cense pilots  for  the  English  coast,  and  has 
a  general  supervision  over  the  corporations 
which  have  the  charge  of  the  lighthouses 
and  buoys  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whose 
general  superintendence  the  Trinity-house  is 
also  subject  in  matters  relating  to  England. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  a  certain  number  of  acting  elder 
brethren,  and  of  honorary  elder  brethren, 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  younger 
brethren,  the  master  and  honorary  elder 
brethren  being  chosen  on  accountof  eminent 
social  position,  and  the  other  members  from 
seamen  of  the  navy  or  the  merchant  ship- 
ping service  who  possess  certain  qualifica- 
tions. 

Triniunityt  ( trin-i-u'ni-ti ),  n.  Triunity; 
trinity. 

As  for  terms  of  trinity,  trinfnnity,  .  .  .  and  the 
like,  they  reject  them  as  scholastic  notions  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  Milton. 

Trink  (tringk),  n.  A  kind  of  fishing-net;  an 
old  apparatus  for  catching  fish. 

Trinket  (tring'ket),  n.  [Probably  a  nasal- 
ized form  of  tricket,  from  trick,  to  dress  out.  ] 
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1.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  an 
the  like. 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together,  that  o 
all  the  trinjtfts  wherewith  they  are  attired,  there  I 
Dot  one  but  serves  to  some  necessary  purpose. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  thins  of  no  great  value;  any  sma] 
article:  uften  used  contemptuously.    Beau 
,1-  /•'/. 

Trinket  (tring'ket),  ».  t.  [The  original  sens 
may  have  been  to  pass  trinkets  or  article 
to  and  fro  between,  j  To  bargain;  to  negoti 
ate;  to  hold  secret  communication;  to  hav 
private  intercourse;  to  intrigue;  to  traffic. 
Had  the  Popish  lords  stood  to  the  interest  of  th 
Crown,  and  not  trinketed  with  the  enemies  of  tha 
and  themselves,  it  is  probable  they  had  kept  thet 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  many  years  longer. 


All  this  I  was  ready  to  do  for 

ith  my  worst  foes. 


y  years  long. 
Roger  North. 


.    .,  woman,  wh< 
trinkets  and  traffics  with  my  worst  foes. 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Trinket  t  (tring'ket),  n.  [Fr.  trinquet.  It 
trinchetto.  3p.  trinqueto,  probably  nasalizei 
from  L.  triquetrug,  triangular,  from  tren 
three,  being  originally  a  triangular  sail 
A  top-sail  or  topgallant  sail 

The  trinket  and  the  mizzen  were  rent  asunder 
Hackluyt 

Trinlceter  (tringTcet-er),  n.  one  who  trink 
ets,  traffics,  or  intrigues,  or  carries  on  secret 
petty  dealing;  a  trafficker;  an  intriguer. 

I  have  possessed  this  honourable  gentleman  with 
the  full  injustice  which  he  has  done  and  shall  do  to 
his  own  soul,  if  he  becomes  thus  a  trittteter  with 
Satan.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Trinketry  ( tringk'et-ri ),  n.  Ornaments  of 
dress;  trinkets  collectively.  •  No  trinketry 
on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast.'  Southey 

Trinklet  (tring'kl),ij.C  pret.  &  pp.  trinkltd; 
ppr.  triiMing.  [Comp.  trinket,  v.  ]  To 
tamper;  to  treat  secretly  or  underhand;  to 
trinket. 

Trinoctial  (trJ-nok'shalX  a.  (L.  Metres, 
three,  and  nox,  noctit,  night]  Comprisin" 
three  nights. 

Trinoda(tri-n6'da),n.  [L.  tri=tres,  three,  and 
nodus,  a  knot.]  An  old  land  measure  equal 
to  3  perches.— Trinoda  necessitas,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  was  a  term  signifying  the  three 
services  due  to  the  king  in  respect  of  tenure 
of  lands  in  England,  for  the  repair  of  bridges 
and  highways,  the  building  and  repair  of 
fortresses,  and  expeditious  against  the  kind's 
enemies. 

Trinodal  (tri-no'dal),  a.  [See  TBTHODA.)  In 
bot.  having  three  nodes  only 

Trinomial  (tri-no'mi-al),  a.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  and  name,  a  division,  from  nemo,  to 
divide.]  In  alg.  consisting  of  three  terms 
connected  by  the  signs  -f-  or  — ;  thusa+6-f  c, 
or  x*-2xy+y*  is  a  trinomial  quantity 

Trinomial  (tri-no'mi-al),  n.  In  alg.  a  trino- 
mial quantity. 

Trinomlnal  (tri-nom'in-al),  a.  Same  as 
Trinomial. 

Trio  (tri'6  or  tre'6),  n.  [It,  from  L.  tres 
three.)  L  Three  united. 

The  trie  were  well  accustomed  to  act  together,  and 
were  linked  to  each  other  by  ties  of  mutual  interest 
and  advantage.  Dickens 

2.  In  mutic,  (a)  a  composition  for  three 
voices  or  three  instruments.  (6)  A  move- 
ment in  }th  time,  which  often  forms  part  of 
the  minuet  or  movement  in  minuet  form 
such  as  occur  In  a  symphony,  (c)  The  per- 
formers of  a  trio  or  three-part  composition 
Triobolar.t  Triobolaryt  (tri-ob'6-ler,  trl- 
ob'o-la-ri ),  o.  [ L.  triobalaris  —  tres  three 
and  oWi«, an  obelus.]  Of  the  value  of  three 
oboli  or  three  halfpence;  hence,  mean; 
worthless.  'Any  triobolary  pasquiller.; 
uovtell. 

Trioctahedral  (tri-olrta-he"dralX  <»•  [Prefix 
(n,  and  octahedral.  ]  In  crystal,  presenting 
three  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another 
each  range  containing  eight  faces. 

Trioctile  (tri-ok'til),  n.  [Prefix  tri,  three 
and  octile.  ]  In  astral,  an  aspect  of  two 
planets  with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they 
are  three  octants  or  eighth  parts  of  a  circle 
that  is  135°,  distant  from  each  other. 

Triodia  (tri-6'di-a).  n.  A  genns  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aveness,  a  British 
species  of  which  is  T.  decumbens.  or  heath- 
grass.  See  HEATH-ORASS. 

Tricecia  (tri-e'si-a),n.  pi.  [Or.  tri=trei»,  three 
and  oikos,  a  house  J  The  third  order  of  plants 
in  the  class  Polygamia,  in  the  Linnasan  sys- 
tem It  comprises  plants  with  unisexual' 
and  bisexual  flowers  on  three  separate  plants 
or  having  flowers  with  stamens  only  on  one 
pistils  on  another,  and  bisexual  flowers  on 
a  third.  The  fig-tree  and  fan-palm  are  ex- 
amples. 


Tricecious  (tri-e'shus),  a.     In  but.  having 

male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flower* 

each  on  different  plants ;  pertaining  to  th 

urder  Triojcia. 

Triole  (tre'61),  n.    In  miuie,  the  same  a 

Triplet. 

Triolet  (tri'6-let.  tre'6-let),  n.  [Dim.  of  trio. 
A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  firs 
line  ia  repeated  after  the  third,  and  th 
first  and  second  lines  after  the  sixth.  It  i 
suited  to  playful  and  light  subjects. 
Trion.es  (tn-6'nez),  n.  pi.  [L. ,  the  ploughing 
oxen,  hence  the  constellations  of  the  Wain. 
In  astroii.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  th_ 
seven  principal  stars  in  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major,  popularly  called  Charles's  Wain 
TrionycMdae,  Trionycidae  (tri-o-nik'i-de 
tri-6-nis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [From  genus  Tri»injx 
from  Gr.  tri=treis,  three,  and  onyx,  oily 
chos,  a  finger  or  toe  nail.  The  proper  spell 
ing  is  therefore  Trionychidre. ]  The  mud 
turtles  or  soft-tortoises,  a  family  of  fresh 
water  chelonian  reptiles,  distinguished  bj 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  carapace 
which  is  covered  by  a  smooth  leathery  skin 
by  having  the  ribs  expanded  and  united  tc 
one  another  near  the  bases  and  having  aper 
tures  near  the  extremities,  and  by  horn) 
jaws  furnished  with  fleshy  lips.  All  tin 
members  are  carnivorous.  The  soft-shellei 
tortoise  (Trimyx  ferox)  and  the  large  and 
fierce  snapping-turtle  of  the  United  States 
(Chelydra  serpentina)  are  examples.  The 
latter  is  capable  of  biting  through  a  stick 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Trioiiyx 
Xiloticus  is  highly  serviceable  in  the  Nile 
and  other  rivers  in  destroying  young  croco- 
diles and  alligators. 

Trionyx  (tri-o'niks),  n.  Agenusof  tortoises 
comprising  those  which  are  soft-shelled. 
See  above  article. 

Trior  (tri'or),  n.  [From  try.  ]  In  law,  a.  per 
son  appointed  by  the  court  to  examine 
whether  a  challenge  to  a  panel  of  jurors,  or 
to  any  juror,  is  just. 

Triosteum  (tri-os'te-um),  n.  [Gr.  tri=  tres, 
three,  and  osteon,  a  bone,  j  A  small  genus  oi 
coarse,  hairy,  leafy,  perennial  herbs,  with 
pointed  connate  leaves  and  sessile  flowers 
solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils,  nat.  order 
Caprifoliacese.  They  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia. 
Trip  (trip),  v.i.  [A  lighter  and  non-nasalized 


pan  (with  m  inserted),  to  step,  to  trip.  See 
TRAMP.]  1.  To  run  or  step  lightly;  to  move 
or  walk  with  quick,  light  steps;  to  move  the 
feet  nimbly,  as  in  running,  walking  dancing 
or  the  like. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting.  Skak. 

She  bounded  by  and  tripp'd  so  light. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight. 

2.  To  take  a  voyage  or  jonrney ;  to  make  a 
jaunt  or  excursion.— 3.  To  stumble;  to  strike 
the  foot  against  something,  so  as  to  lose  the 
step  and  come  near  to  fall ;  to  make  a  false 
step ;  to  lose  the  footing ;  to  make  a  false 
movement. 

A  blind  will  thereupon  comes  to  be  led  by  a  blind 
understanding;  there  is  no  remedy,  but  it  must  trip 
and  stumble.  South. 

4.  To  offend  against  morality,  propriety,  or 
rule;  to  take  a  wrong  step;  to  err;  to  co 
wrong.  Shak. 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  come  to  the  place  and  J 

knew  right  well 
That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time :  I  knew,  but  I 

would  not  tell.  Tennyson. 

Trip  (trip),  t).  (.  pret  &  pp.  tripped;  ppr.  trip- 
ping. 1.  To  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the 
feet  suddenly  from  under  the  person;  to 
cause  to  stumble,  make  a  false  step  or  lose 
the  footing  by  striking  the  feet  or  checking 
their  free  action :  often  followed  by  up;  as, 
to  trip  or  trip  up  a  man  in  wrestling;  to 
trip  up  the  heels.  'He  ...  tripped  me 
behind.'  Shak.  •  Tript  up  thy  heels.'  Shak. 

The  words  of  Hobbes's  defence  trip  up  the  heels 
of  his  cause.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail :  to  put  something  in  the 
way  of.    •  To  (rip  the  course  of  law.'    Shak 

3.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  offence,  or  mistake ; 
to  detect  in  a  misstep.     '  These  her  women 
can  trip  me  if  I  err.'    Shak  —4.  Naut  to 
loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the  bottom,  by  its 
cable  or  buoy-rope. 

Trip  (trip),  n.  [See  v.i.]  1.  A  light  short 
step;  a  lively  movement  of  the  feet;  hence, 
the  sound  of  such  a  step. 

His  heart  bounded  as  he  could  sometimes  hear  the 
*7'L  a  "£nt>  female  step  glide  to  or  from  the  door 
of  the  hut.  sir  W.  Scott. 


2.  A  short  journey  or  voyage  ;  an  excursion 
or  jaunt. 

I  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 

3.  A  sudden  seizure  or  catch  by  which  a 
wrestler  throws  his  antagonist. 

He,  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his,  limbs  with  oil. 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil.      Dryden. 

4.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold  or  a 
striking  of  the  foot  against  an  object.—  5.  A 
failure;  a  mistake;  a  slight  error  arising 
from  haste  or  inconsideration. 

They  then,  who  of  each  trip  the  advantage  take 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make. 

6.  Saut.  a  single  board  or  tack  in  plying  to 
wind  ward. -SYX.  stumble,  failure,  mistake 
excursion,  jaunt,  ramble,  tour. 
Trip  (trip),  n.   [Allied  to  troop.  See  TROOP  ] 
1.  A  number  of  animals  together;  a  flock; 
[Provincial.]— 2  t  A  body  of  men;  a  troop 
Tripaleolate  (tri-pa'le-6-lat),  a.   In  bot.  con- 
sisting of  three  pales  or  paleaj,  as  the  flower 
of  a  bamboo. 

Tripang  (tri-pang").  Same  as  Trtpang. 
Triparted(tii  part'ed), a.  [See TRIPARTITE. ) 
1.  In  tier,  parted  into  three 
pieces;  applicable  to  the 
field  as  well  as  to  ordin- 
aries and  charges ;  as,  tri- 
parted  in  pale;  a  cross  ti  i- 
i«<rte,l—->.  In  bot.  divided 
into  three  segments  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  base 
of  the  part  to  which  they 
belong. 


Cross  triparted. 


Tripartible  (tri-parti-Mi, 

0.  Partible  or  divisible  into  three  piects 
or  parts. 

Tripartient  (tri-par'shi-ent).  a.  Dividin  - 
into  three  parts:  said  of  a  number  tuat 
divides  another  into  three  equal  parts  as 
2  with  regard  to  6. 

Tripartite  (trip'ar-tit  or  tri-par'tit),  «. 
[From  L.  tripartitue— Metres,  three,  anil 
partitui,  pp.  of  partior,  to  part,  to  divide  ] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts.  —  Tripartite  leaf, 
in  bot.  a  leaf  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts  down  to  the  base,  but  not  wholly  sepa- 
rate.—2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts 
or  copies. 

Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn.        ShaJe. 

3.  Made  or  concluded  between  three  parties; 

as,  a  tripartite  treaty. 
Tripartitely  (trip'ar-tit-lior  tri-par'tit-li ). 

adv.    In  a  tripartite  manner ;  by  a  division 

into  three  parts. 
Tripartition  (trip-ar-ti'shon  or  tri-part-i'- 

shon),  n.    1.  A  division  into  three  parts.— 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the  taking  of  a 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

Tripaschal  (tri-pas1cal).  o.  (Prefix  tri,  and 
paschal.]  Including  three  passovers. 

Tripe  (trip),  n.  [Fr.  tripe,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tripa, 
It.  trtppo,  tripe.  The  word  appears  to  be 
of  Celtic  origin:  W.  tripa,  Ir.  triopai,  Armor. 
stripen,  tripe.]  1.  The  entrails  generally; 
hence  in  contempt,  the  belly:  in  these  senses 
generally  used  in  the  plural.  '  The  greedy 
gripes  might  tear  out  all  thy  tripes'  Skel- 
ton.  'Trembling  tripes  of  sacrificed  herds.' 
Sylvester. —2.  The  large  stomach  of  rumi 
nating  animals  when  prepared  for  food. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  boiled?      Shale 

Tripedal  (tri-ped'al),  a.    [L.  tripedalis- 
trt  =  tres,  three,  and  pee,  pedit,  a  foot.  ] 
Having  three  feet. 

Tripe-de-roche  (trep-de-rosh),  n.    [Fr.,  lit 


Tripe-de-roche  (Gyrophora  Muhlcitbergii). 
o.  One  of  the  spores  magnified. 

rock  tripe.)    A  vegetable  substance  consti- 
tuting an  article  of  food  extensively  used 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      }•,  Sc.  tey. 
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by  the  hunters  in  the  arctic  regions  of  Xortli 
America.  It  is  furnished  by  various  species 
of  Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  lichens.  Tripe-de-roche  is  nu- 
tritive, but  bitter  and  purgative. 

Tripel  (trip'el).  n.     Same  us  Tripoli. 

Tripeman  ( tnp'mau),  n.  A  man  who  sells 
tripe.  Siriii. 

Tripennate  (tri-pen'nat),  a.  In  bot.  tri- 
pi  n»  ate. 

Tripersonal  (tri-per'son-al),  a.  [Prefix  tn, 
and  personal  ]  Consisting  of  three  persons. 
'One  tripersoiwl  Godhead.'  Milton. 

Tripersonalist  ( tii-per '  son-al-ist ),  n.  A 
name  applied  to  a  believer  in  the  Trinity;  a 
trinitarian. 

Tripersonality  (tii-per'son-ari-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  existing  in  three  persons  in  one 
Godhead. 

As  for  the  terms  of  trinity,  trmiuntty,  co-essentiality, 
triffrsonality,  and  the  like,  they  reject  them  as 
scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 

Milton. 

Tripery  (trip'ri),  n.  A  place  where  tripe  is 
prepared  or  sold.  Quart.  Rev. 

Tripe-stone  (trip'ston),  n.  A  name  given 
to  anhydrite  composed  of  contorted  plates, 
from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines.  It  has  been 
found  in  Poland. 

Tripetaloid(trl-pet'al-oid),a.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  petalon,  a  leaf,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] In  bot.  appearing  as  if  furnished 
with  three  petals;  as,  a  tripetaloid  corolla. 

TripetalOUS  (tri-pet'al-us),  a.  [Gr.  tn  = 
ti\-int  three,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot. 
three-petalled;  having  three  petals  or  flower 
leaves. 

Tripe  -visag;ed(trip'viz-ajd),  a.  Having  a 
face  resembling  tripe,  probably  in  paleness 
or  sallowness,  or  in  being  flabby,  baggy,  and 
expressionless :  an  epithet  applied  by  Doll 
Tuursheet  to  the  beadle  in  Henry  IV.,  pt. 
ii.  Shak. 

Trip-hammer  (tripliam-mer),  n.  A  large 
hammer  used  in  forges;  a  tilt-hammer 
(which  see). 

Tliphane  (tri'fan),  n.  [Gr.  triphanes,  ap- 
pearing threefold—  tri=  treis,  three,  and 
phaino,  to  appear.  ]  Haiiy's  name  for  Spo- 
dumene.  See  SPODUMENE. 

Triphasia  (tri-fa'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  triphasios, 
triple— the  calyx  is  three-toothed,  and  there 
are  three  petals.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Aurantiaceae,  found  in  India,  Cochin- 
China,  and  China,  but  now  naturalized  and 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  The  species 
are  thorny  shrubs,  with  trifoliate  leaves. 


pinnntc  (which  see).]     In  bot.   threefold 

pinnate  :  said  of  a  leaf  in  which  there  are 

three  series  of  pinna;  or  leaflets,  as  when 

the    leaflets  of 

a  bipinnate  leaf 

are    themselves 

pinnate. 
Tripinnatifid 

(tri-pin-  nat'i- 

fid),  a.     In  bot. 

pinnatifld   with 

the      segments 

twice      (livi'kii 

in  a  piuuatind 

manner. 
Tripinnatisect 

( tri-pin -nat' i- 

sekt),  a.    In  bot. 

parted    to    the 

base    in   a    tri- 


pinnate      man- 
ner, as  a  leaf. 
TriplasianKtri- 
pla'zhi-an),    a. 


Tripinnate  Leaf,    a.  Pinnae. 
t>.  Pinnules. 


Triphasia  trifoliata, 


The  fruit  of  T.  trifoliata,  which  is  both  pre- 
served and  eaten,  has  an  acid  taste ;  and 
the  plant  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens 
on  account  of  the  sweet-scented  white 
flowers  and  orange  berries.  The  genus  is 
practically  confined  to  this  species,  one  for- 
merly associated  with  it  being  referred  to 
Atalantia,  and  two  others  but  imperfectly 
known. 

Triphthong  (trif  thong  or  trip'thong),  n. 
[Gr.  tri  =  treis,  three, &ndphthonge, sound.]  A 
combination  of  three  vowels  in  a  single  syl- 
lable forming  a  simple  or  compound  sound; 
a  group  of  three  vowel  characters  represent- 
ing combinedly  a  single  or  monosyllabic 
sound,  as  eau  in  beau,  ieu  i-n  adieu,  eye, 
&c. ;  a  trigraph. 

Triphthongal(trif-thong'gal  or  trip-thong'- 
gal),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  triphthong;  consist- 
ing of  a  triphthong. 

Triphyline  (tri'fl-lin),  n.     [From  Gr.  tri= 
treis,  three,  and  phyle,  a  family,  a  class,  in 
allusion  to  its  containing  three  phosphates.] 
A  mineral,  consisting  of  the  phosphates  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  lithium. 
Triphyllous  (tn-ftl'us),  a.     [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  and  phyllon,  leaf.]     In  bot,  three- 
leaved  ;  having  three  leaves. 
Tripinnate  (trl-pin'nat),  a.    [Prefix  tri,  and 


r [Gr.    triplasios,   thrice    as 

many.]  Threefold;  triple;  treble. 
Triple  (trip'l).a.  [Fr.  triple,  from  L  triplus, 
threefold,  triple,  from  tres,  tria,  three,  and 
term.  -phi$tGr.  -pZoo#,fromrootofpteo,toflll, 
E  full.]  1.  Consistingof  three  united;  three- 
fold; as,  a  triple  knot.  'The  triple  pillar.' 
Shak.  '  By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen. ' 
Dryden.—l.  Three  times  repeated;  treble.— 
3.t  One  of  three;  third.  'Which  ...  he  bad 
me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye,  safer  than  mine 
own  two.'  Shak. —Triple  crown,  the  crown 
or  tiara  worn  by  the  popes:  so  termed  from 
its  consisting  of  three  crowns  placed  one 
above  another,  surrounding  a  high  cap  or 
tiara  of  silk.  See  TIARA.— Triple  salts,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  chemical  com- 
pounds consisting  of  one  acid  and  two  dif- 
ferent bases,  or  of  two  acids  and  one  base; 
but  such  salts  are  now  more  properly  desig- 
nated double  salts,  most  of  them  consisting 
of  the  same  acid  and  two  different  bases,  as 
Bochelle  salts,  which  are  composed  of  soda, 
potassa,  and  tartaric  acid.— Triple  time,  in 
music,  time  or  rhythm  of  three  beats,  or  of 
three  times  three  beats  in  a  bar,  indicated 
in  the  signature  of  the  movement  thus:  ^  — 
three  minims  (or  their  equivalents  in  time 
value)  in  a  bar;  ^  =  three  crotchets  (or 
their  equivalents)  in  a  bar;  |-  =  three  quav- 
ers (or  their  equivalents)  in  a  bar;  with  the 
less  usual  ~,  -|,  and  -^  signatures,  which 
mark  what  is  usually  called  compound  triple 
time.  —  Triple  tree,  an  old  name  for  the 
gallows,  from  the  two  posts  and  crossbeam 
of  which  it  was  composed. 

A  wry  mouth  on  the  trifle  tree  puts  an  end  to  all 
discourse  about  us.  Torn  Brvwn. 

Triple  (tripl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tripled;  ppr. 
tripling.  To  make  threefold  or  thrice  as 
much  or  as  many;  to  treble.  '  Enriched  with 
annotations  tripling  their  value.'  Lamb, 

Triple  (trip!),  v.t.     To  increase  threefold. 

Triple-crowned  (trip'l-kround),  a.  Having 
three  crowns ;  wearing  a  triple  crown,  as 
the  pope. 

Triple-headed  (tripl-hed-ed),  a.  Having 
three  heads;  as,  the  triple-headed  dog  Cer- 
berus. 

Triple  -  nerved  (tripl-nfirvd),  a.  In,  bot. 
triple-ribbed  (which  see). 

Triple-ribbed  (trip'l-ribd),  a.  In  bot.  a  term 
applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  two  ribs  emerge 
from  the  middle  one  a  little  above  its  base. 

Triplet  (triplet),  .n.  [Dim.  from  triple. ; 
1.  A  collection  or  combination  of  three  of  a 
kind,  or  three  united. — 2.  In  poetry,  three 
verses  or  lines  rhyming  together;  as — 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine. 

Pope. 

3.  In  music,  a  group  of  three  notes  to  be 
performed  in  the  time  of  two.  The  triplet 
is  indicated  by  a  slur  and  the  figure  3  over 
or  under  the  notes. — 4.  A  combination  o: 
three  plano-convex  lenses,  in  a  compoum 
microscope,  which  serves  to  render  the  ob 
ject  clear  and  distinct,  and  free  from  dis 
tortion.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
doublet.  (See  DOUBLET.)  Also,  a  hand  mi 
croscope  consisting  of  three  double-convex 
lenses. — 5.  One  of  three  children  at  a  birth 
[Not  a  very  good  usage,  but  convenient] 

Triple-turnedt  (trip'l-ternd),a.  Three  time; 
unfaithful;  thrice  faithless.  Shak. 

Triplex  (trip'leks),  n.  [L.]  1.  Triple  time 
in  music.  Shak.— 2.  Same  as  Treble. 

Triplicate  (trip'li-kat),  a.    [L.  triplicates 


pp.  of  triplico,  to  triple  — (res,  three,  and 
plico,  to  fold.]  Hade  thrice  as  much;  three- 
fold.— Triplicate  ratio,  in  math,  the  ratio 
which  the  cubes  of  two  qnnntitius  bear  to 
one  another,  compared  with  the  ratio  which 
the  quantities  themselves  bear  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  ratio  of  a3  to  bA  is  triplicate  of  the 
ratio  of  a  to  b.  Similar  solids  are  to  each 
other  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  homo- 
logous sides  or  like  linear  dimensions. 
Triplicate  (trip'li-kat),  n.  A  third  paper  or 
thing,  corresponding  to  two  others  of  the 
same  kind. 

Triplicate-ternate  (tripl i-kat-ter'nat),  a. 
In  bot.  thrice  ternate.  The  same  as  Triter- 
nate  (which  see). 

Triplication  (trip-li-ka'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  trebling  or  making  threefold,  or  adding 
three  together.— 2.  In  civil  law,  the  same  as 
sur-rejoinder  in  common  law. 
Triplicity  (tri-plis'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  triplicitt, 
from  L.  triplex,  triplicis,  triple.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  triple  or  threefold;  trebleness. — 
2.  In  astral,  the  division  of  the  signs  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each 
division  consisting  of  three  signs.  See  TRI- 
GON. 

Triplicostate,  Triplinerved  (trip-ll-kos'- 
tat  trip-li-uervd'),  a.  In  bot.  triple-ribbed. 
Triplite  (trip'lit),  n.  [From  triple.]  A  dark- 
brown  mineral,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 
triply  (trip'li),  adv.  In  a  triple  or  threefold 
manner. 

Triply-ribbed  (trip'H-ribd).a.  In  bot.  having 
a  pair  of  large  ribs  branching  off  from  the 
main  one  above  the  base,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
many  species  of  sunflower. 
["rip-madam  (trip'mad-am),  n.  A  plant, 
Seaum  reflexum. 

Tripod  (tri'pod),  n.  [Gr.  tripous,  tripodos— 
tri=treu,  three,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.] 
1.  In  class,  antiq.  any  utensil  or  article  of  fur- 
niture resting  on  three  feet;  specifically,  (a) 
a  three-legged  seat 
or  table.  (6)  A  pot 
or  caldron  used  for 
boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a 
three-legged  frame 
or  stand,  or  made 
with  three  feet  fn 
the  same  piece  with 
itself,  (c)  A  bronze 
altar,  resembling 
closely  in  form,  pro- 
bably, the  framed 
caldron  described, 
with  the  addition  of 
three  rings  at  the 
top  to  serve  as 
handles.  It  was  ap- 
parently from  a  tri- 
pod of  this  nature, 
with  a  flat  round 
top  added  to  be  used  as  a  seat,  that  the 
Pythian  priestesses  at  Delphi  gave  their 
oracular  responses.  The  celebrity  of  this 
tripod  led  to  innumerable  imitations  of 
it,  which  were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice; 
and  beautifully  ornamented  tripods  of  simi- 
lar form,  made  of  the  precious  metals,  were 
given  as  prizes  at  the  Pythian  games  and 
elsewhere,  and  were  frequently  placed  as 
votive  gifts  in  the  temples,  especially  in 
that  of  Apollo. — 2.  In  surv.  a  three-legged 
frame  or  stand,  usually  jointed  at  the  top, 
for  supporting  a  theodolite,  compass,  or 
other  instrument. 

Tripodian  (tri-po'di-an),  n.  An  ancient 
stringed  instrument  resembling  in  form  the 
Delphic  tripod,  whence  its  name. 
Tripody  (tri'po-di),  n.  [See  TRIPOD.]  In 
pros,  a  series  of  three  feet. 
Tripoli  (trip'o-li),  n.  A  mineral  originally 
brought  from  Tripoli,  used  in  polishing 
metals,  marble,  glass,  &c.  It  is  a  kind  of 
siliceous rottenstone  composed  of  the  shields 
of  microscopic  infusoria  and  diatomaceze, 
occurring  massive,  with  a  coarse  dull  earthy 
fracture.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  or  white 
colour,  meagre,  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  yields  readily  to  the  nail.  The  varieties 
of  tripoli  differ  considerably  in  composition, 
less  or  more  of  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  &c., 
being  often  present.  It  has  a  fine  hard 
grain,  but  is  not  compact.  It  imbibes  water, 
which  softens  it,  but  it  does  not  mix  with 
the  water.  Tripoli  is  found  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Tripoli. 
Tripoline  (trip'o-lln),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Tripoli,  the  mineral.— 2.  In  geog.  pertaining 
to  Tripoli,  a  state  and  a  city  in  North 
Africa. 


Antique  Tripod. 
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Tripolitan  (tri-pol'i-tan),  n.  1.  A  native  of 
Tripoli.  —  2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  Tri- 
poli. 

Tripoly  (trip'o-li),  n.    Tripoli  (which  see). 

Tripos  (tri'pos),  n.    [Gr.  tripous,  a  tripod.] 

1.  A  tripod. 

Crazed  fool,  who  would'st  be  thought  an  Oracle, 

Come  down  from  off  the  trtfos  and  speak  plain. 

DryJm. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  the  list  of  the 
successful  candidates  for  honours  in  either 
of  the  departments  of  mathematics,  classics, 
moral  sciences,  and  natural  sciemes.    ar- 
ranged in  three  classes  or  grades,  or  the 
honour  examination  itself  in  any  of  these 
departments.    In  the  mathematical  tripos 
the   three  grades  are  called  respectively 
wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  op- 
times;  in  the  other  triposes  they  are  called 
first,  second,  and  third  class.    Since  the  be- 
ginning of  1832  a  different  arrangement  has 
been  in  operation. 

Trippant  (trip'ant),  a.  In 
her.  A  term  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase,  as  passant 
is  to  beasts  of  prey,  &c. 
The  animal  is  represented 
with  the  right  foot  lifted 
up.  and  the  other  three 
feet  as  it  were  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  trotting.— 
Counter  trippant  is  when 


Sta;,  trippant. 


two  animals  are  borne  trippant  contrary 

ways,  as  if  passing  each  other  out  of  the 

field. 

Trtppe.tJi.  A  small  piece  (of  cheese).  Chau- 
cer. 
Tripper  (trip'er),  n.    One  who  trips  or  trips 

up;  one  that  walks  nimbly. 
Tripping  (trip'ing),  a.    1.  Quick;  nimble; 

stepping  quickly  and  lightly.  —2.  In  her. 

same  as  Trippant. 
Tripping  (trip'ing),  n.    1.  The  act  of  one 

who  trips.— 2.  A  light  dance.    Hilton. 
Trippingly  (trip'ing-li),  ado.    In  a  tripping 

manner;  with  a  light  nimble  quick  step; 

with  agility  or  light  airy  motion;  with  rapid 

but  clear  enunciation;  nimbly. 

Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Skak. 

Speak  the  speech  .  .  .  trippingly  on  the  tongue. 

Tripsls  (trip'sis),  n.  [Gr.  tripsis,  friction, 
the  act  of  rubbing,  from  tribo,  to  rub.  ]  1.  The 
act  of  reducing  a  substance  to  powder;  tri- 
turation.  —  2.  In  med.  the  process  of  sham- 
pooing. See  SHAMPOO. 

Tripterous  (trip'ter-us),  a.  [Gr.  tri=treis, 
three,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  Three- winged- 
said  of  a  leaf. 

Trtptich.  (trip'tik),  n.    Same  as  Triptych. 

Triptpte  (trtp'tot),  n.  [L.  triptotum,  Gr. 
tnptoton—tri=treii,  three,  and  ptotos,  fall- 
ing, ptoiis,  the  case  of  a  word.]  In  gram,  a 
noun  having  three  cases  only. 

Triptych  (trip'tik),  n.  [Gr.  tri=treis,  three, 
and  ptyche,  a  fold  or  folding.]  1.  A  picture 
carving,  or  other  representation  in  three 
compartments  side  by  side;  most  frequently 
such  as  is  used  for  an  altar-piece.  The  cen- 
tral picture  is  usually  complete  in  itself. 
The  subsidiary  designs  on  either  side  of  it 
are  smaller,  and  frequently  correspond  in 


Tripudiary  (tri-pu'di-a-ri),  a.  [L.  tripu- 
diuifi.  me;umreii  stamping,  a  leaping,  a  sol- 
emn religious  dance.)  Pertaining  to  danc- 
ing; performed  by  dancing.  Sir  T  Browne 
Tripudiate  (tri-pu'di-at).  p.i.  pret.  A-  pp. 
tripudiated;  ppr.  (repudiating.  [L.  (n>»- 
di'o,  tnpufliatain,  to  leap,  to  dance.)  To 
dance.  Culverwell. 

Tripudiation  ( tri-pu'di-a"shon ),  n.  [See 
TJUPDDIATB.]  Act  of  dancing.  Carbilf 
Tripyramid  (tri-pii-'a-mid),  n.  A  kin.l  of 
spar  composed  of  three-sided  pyramids 
Triquetra  (tri-kwe'tra).  n.  [L.  triijurtru*, 
triangular.)  I.  In  anat.  a  term  employed 
to  designate  the  triangular  bones  sometimes 
found  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 
2.  In  arch,  an  interlaced  ornament,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  early  northern  monu- 
ments. 

Triquetral  (tri-kwe'tral).  a.    Triangular 
Triquetrous  (tri-kwe'trus),  a.    [L.  trim 
tnis.  from  tree,  tria,  three.)    1.  Three-sidet 
triangular;  having  three  plane  or  concai 
sides.— 2.  In  bot.  having  three  acute  angle 
with  concave  faces,  as  the  stems  of  man 
plants;  three-edged;  three-cornered 
Triradiate,  Triradiated  (tri-ra'di-at,  tr 
ra'di-at-ed),  o.     [L.   tri  =  tree,   three,  an 
radius,  a  ray.)    Having  three  rays. 
Tri -rectangular   (tri-rek-tang'gu-ler),  a 
Having  three  right  angles,  as  certain  spher 
leal  triangles. 

Trireme  (tri'rem),  n.  [L  triremis—tri=tres 
three,  and  remits,  an  oar.)  A  galley  or  ves 
sel  with  three  benches  or  ranks  of  oars  o 
a  side,  a  common  class  of  war-ship  amon 
the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginian! 
«tc.  The  trireme  was  also  provided  with 
large  square  sail,  which  could  be  raise. 
during  a  fair  wind  to  relieve  the  rowers,  bu 
was  never  employed  in  action.  At  firs 
the  victory  fell  to  the  trireme  which  hat 
the  greatest  number  or  the  most  skilful  o 
fighting  men  on  board  rather  than  to  the 
best  manoeuvred  vessel;  but  in  later  times 
the  latter  generally  decided  the  contest  in 
its  favour  by  disastrously  ramming  its  an 
tagonist  amidships,  or  disabling  the  banks 
of  rowers  on  one  side. 

Trirhomboidal  (tri-rom-boi'dal),  o.  [Prefix 
tri,  and  rhomboidal.]  Having  the  form  o 
three  rhombs. 

Trisacramentarian  ( tri-sak'ra-men-ta"ri- 
an),  n.  [Prefix  tri,  and  sacrament.]  One  of 
a  religious  sect  who  admit  of  three  sacra- 
ments and  no  more. 

Trisagion  (tri-sa'gi-on),  n.  [Gr.  trisaaios 
thrice  holy—  tri  =  treis,  three,  and  haaios, 
holy.)  One  of  the  doxologies  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  repeated  in  the  form  of  versicle 
and  responses  by  the  choir  in  certain  parts 
of  the  liturgy,  and  so  called  from  the 
triple  recurrence  in  it  of  the  word  haaios 
(holy). 

Trise  (tris),  n.  (.  pret.  &  pp.  trised;  ppr  tric- 
ing, ffaut.  to  haul  and  tie  up;  to  trice. 
See  TRICE. 

Trisect  (tri-sekf),  ».(.  [L.  tri=tres,  three, 
and  seco,  sectum,  to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide 
into  three  equal  parts. 


Triptych.— Painting  by  Allegretto  Nucci,  1465. 


size  and  shape  to  one  half  of  the  principal 
picture.  When  in  the  latter  form  and  joined 
to  it  by  hinges  they  can  be  folded  over  and 
form  a  cover  to  it.  The  outsides  of  the 
ilding  parts  or  shutters  have  sometimes 
designs  painted  on  them.— 2.  A  writing  tablet 
in  three  parts,  two  of  which  might  be  folded 
over  the  middle  part ;  hence,  sometimes  a 
book  or  treatise  in  three  parts  or  sections 
Triptychon  (trip'tik-on),  n.  A  triptych. 


Could  not  I  have  reduced  it  a  drop  a  day,  or  by 
adding  water,  have  bisected  or  trisected  a  drop. 

De  QitiHcey. 

Trlseetion  (tri-sek'shon),  n.  [L.  tri=tres, 
three,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.]  The  division 
of  a  thing  into  three  parts;  particularly,  in 
geometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into  three 
equal  parts.  The  trisection  of  an  angle, 
geometrically,  was  a  problem  of  great  cele- 
brity among  the  Greek  mathematicians. 
The  indefinite  trisection  of  an  angle  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  plane  geometry,  or  by 
the  line  and  circle,  but  it  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  conic  sections  and  some  other 
curves,  as  the  conchoid,  quadratrix,  &c.,  the 
method  employed  by  the  ancient  geometers. 
In  modern  analysis  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty  in  trisecting  an  angle  than  in  finding  a 
cube  root. 

Trisepalous  (tri-sep'al-us),  a.  [Prefix  tri. 
and  sepal.]  In  bot.  having  three  sepals  or 
small  bracts  of  a  calyx. 
Triserial,  Triseriate  (tri-se'ri-al,  tri-se'ri- 
at),  a.  [Prefix  tri,  three,  and  series.]  In 
oot.  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  beneath 
another.  Gray. 

Trisetum  (tri-se'tum),  n.  [Prefix  tri,  three, 
and  L.  seta,  a  bristle.  From  the  three  awns 
of  the  flower.)  A  genus  of  grasses  separated 
from  the  Avena  of  Linn.  It  contains  two 
British  species,  T.  flavescens,  yellow  oat- 
grass,  and  T.  pubescent,  downy  oat-grass. 
The  former  is  common,  especially  in  rich 
pastures,  and  sheep  are  very  fond  of  it. 


Trisliagiou  (tris-ha'gi-on),  ".    See  TRISA- 

OIOH 

Trismus  (tris'mus),  n.  [Gr.  trumrx,  gnash- 
ing of  the  teeth,  from  trim,  to  gnash.]  A 
•pedal  of  tetanus  affecting  the  under  jaw 
with  spastic  rigidity;  locked-jaw.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  trismus,  one  attacking  in- 
fants during  the  two  first  weeks  from  their 
birth,  and  the  other  attacking  persons  of 
all  ages,  and  arising  from  cold  or  a  wound 
See  TETAXTS. 

Trisoctahedron.  (tris-ok'ta-he"dron)  » 
[(Jr.  ti  if.  three  times,  okto,  eight,  and  hedra 
face.]  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  faces,  three  corresponding  to  each 
face  of  an  octahedron. 

Trispast,  Trispaston  (tri'spast.  tri-spas'- 
ton),  ii.  [Gr.  tri-tn-ix,  three,  anil  spau,  to 
draw.)  A  machine  with  three  pulleys  act- 
ing in  connection  with  each  other  for  rais- 
ing great  weights.  Brande  &  Cox 
Trispermous  (tri-sper'nius),  a.  [Gr.  tri  = 
treis,  three,  and  sperma,  seed.)  In  bot. 
three-seeded;  containing  three  seeds;  as, 
a  tnmgrmtnu  capsule. 

Trisplanchnic(tri-splangk'nik),  a.  [Prefix 
tn,  aud  splanchnic.]  In  anat.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve:  so 
called  because  it  distributes  its  branches  to 
the  organs  In  the  three  great  splanchnic 
cavities,  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdo- 
men. 

Trist,t  Tristful  t  (trist,  trist'ful),  a.    [L. 
trigtft,  sad.  ]  Sad ;  sorrowful;  gloomy.  •  Trist- 
ful visage.'    Shale. 
Triste.t  v.t.    To  trust.    'As  ye  be  he  that 

I  love  most  and  trwte.'     Chaucer. 
Triste.t  n.     [From  trust;  Sc.  tryit.]    A  post 
or  station  in  hunting.     Chaucer 
Tristfullyt  (trisfful-li),  adv.    Sadly. 
Tristichous  (tri'stik-us),  a.     [Gr.  tri-treis, 
three,  and  stichos,  a  row.)    In  bot.  arranged 
in  three  rows. 

Tristitiatet  (tris-tish'i-at),  v.t.  [L.  Militia 
sadness,  from  tristis,  sad.)  To  make  sad. 
'  Whom  calamity  doth  so  much  trit/titiate  ' 
Fcltham. 

Tristyt  (tris'ti),  a.  [See  TRIST.]  Sorrowful 
sad. 

Trisulct  (tri'sulk),  ».  [L.  trisulcus—tres, 
three,  and  sulcus,  a  furrow.)  Something 
having  three  forks,  as  the  three-pointed 
thunderbolt  of  Jove.  '  The  threefold  effect 
of  Jupiter's  trisulc,  to  burn,  discuss,  and 
terebrate.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Trisulct  (tri'sulk),  a.  Same  as  Trisulcate. 

Jupiter  confound  me  with  his  trisulc  lightning  if  I 
e-  L'rifiihart. 

Trisulcate  (ti i-sulljat),  a.  [See  TRISULC,  a.  ] 
Having  three  forks. 

Trisyllabic,  Trisyllabical  (tris-sil-lab'ik, 
tris-sil-lab'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  trisyl- 
lable; consisting  of  three  syllables;  as,  a 
trisyllabic  word  or  root. 

Trisyllable  (tris'sil-la-bl),  n.  [L.  tri=tres, 
three,  and  syllaba,  syllable.)  A  word  con- 
sisting of  three  syllables. 

Trite  (trit),  o.  [L.  tritus,  pp.  of  ten,  tritum, 
to  rub,  to  wear,  whence  also  triturate,  con- 
trite, detritus,  &c.  The  root  is  tar,  tra,  to 
pierce,  &c. ,  as  in  prep,  tram  (which  see).  See 
also  TRY.]  Used  till  so  common  as  to  have 
lost  its  novelty  and  interest;  commonplace; 
worn  out ;  hackneyed ;  stale ;  as,  a  trite  re- 
mark; a  trite  subject. 

I  here  leave  that  old,  trite,  common  argument. 

Tritely  (trit'li),  adv.  In  a  trite  or  common- 
place manner;  stalely. 

Other  things  are  mentioned  .  .  .   very  tritely  and 
with  little  satisfaction  to  the  reader.  Wood. 

Triteness  (trit'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
trite;  commonness;  staleness;  astate  of  being 
hackneyed  or  commonplace;  as,  the  triteness 
of  an  observation  or  a  subject. 

Sermons,  which    .    .    .    disgust  not  the  fastidious 
ear  of  modern  elegance  by  triteness  and  vulgarity. 
ffnutr/um, 

Triternate  (tri-ter'nat),  a.  [Prefix  tri,  and 
ternate.]  In  hot.  three  times  ternate:  ap- 
Jlied  to  a  petiole  which  separates  into 
•hree,  and  is  again  divided  at  each  point 
nto  three,  and  on  each  of  these  nine  points. 
>ears  three  leaflets. 

rritheism  (tri'the-izm),  n.  [Fr.  trithiisme 
— Gr.  tri  =  treis,  three,  and  Theos,  God.]  The 
opinion  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  three  beings  or  Gods. 

Mr.  R.  Bosworth  Smith  observes  that  among  a 
monotheistic  people  the  missionary  invariably  finds 
hat  '  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however  explained 
nvolves  Tritheism,  and  their  ears  are  at  once  closed 
o  his  teaching.'  Contemporary  Rev. 

rritheist  (tri'the-ist),  n.  One  who  believes 
that  there  are  three  distinct  Gods  in  the 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u.  So.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Godlu-ail,  tlnit  is,  three  distinct  substances, 
MMDCeB,  "I"  hypi-stasi'S. 

Tritheistic,  Tritheistical  (tri-the-ist'ik, 
tri-the-ist'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  tritheism. 

Tritheitet  (trl'the-it),  n.    A  tritheist. 

Trithing  (tri'THing),  n.  One  of  three  divi- 
sions into  which  a  shire  or  county  was  di- 
vided; a  riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  See  RID- 
ING. 

Trithing  -  reeve  t  ( tri '  Tiling  -  rev ),  ».  A 
governor  of  a  trithing. 

Tritical  t  (trit'ik-al),  a.  [From  trite.]  Trite; 
common. 

This  sermon.  ...  I  don't  like  it  at  all  ...  'tis  all 
Critical,  and  most  tritically  put  together.      Sterne. 

Tritically  t  (trit'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  tritical 
<>r  commonplace  manner.  Sterne. 

Triticalness  t  (trit'ik-al-nes),  ?i.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tritical;  triteness. 

Triticum  (trit'i-kum),  n,  [L.  According  to 
Varro  from  tritus,  pp.  of  tcro,  to  rub,  from  its 
being  originally  rubbed  down  to  make  it 
eatable.]  An  important  genus  of  grasses, 
containing  two  distinct  groups  -one,  which 
includes  wheat  (T.  milgare),  consists  of 
annual  plants,  with  ovate-oblong,  turgid, 
boat -shaped  glumes;  the  other  includes 
perennials,  with  nearly  lanceolate  glumes, 
and  two-ranked  spikes,  never  yielding  bread- 
corn.  To  the  former  belong  all  the  varieties 
of  wheat,  the  latter  includes  the  trouble- 
some weed  couch-grass  or  quitch  (T.  repens) 
and  one  or  two  other  British  species.  See 
WHEAT. 

Triton  (tri'ton),  n.  1.  In  Greek  and  Latin 
myth,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite, 
who  dwelt  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a 
golden  palace  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
later  poets  speak  of  Tritons  in  the  plural  as 
a  race  of  subordinate  sea  deities.  Their 
appearance  is  differently  described,  though 
they  are  always  conceived  as  presenting  the 
human  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  their 


Triton. — From  antique  mosaic. 

bodies,  while  the  lower  part  is  that  of  a  fish. 
A  common  characteristic  of  Tritons  in  poetry 
as  well  as  in  art  is  a  shell- trumpet  which  they 
blow  to  soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the  sea. 
2.  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  com- 
prehending the  sea-trumpet,  triton-shell,  or 
conch-shell.  See  TRUMPET-SHELL. -3.  A 
genus  of  batrachian  reptiles  or  aquatic  sala- 
manders, comprehending  numerous  species. 
Among  the  best  known  are  the  crested  newt 
(T.  cristatus),  the  straight-lipped  newt  (T. 
Bibronii),  and  the  marbled  newt  (T.  mar- 
moratus).  The  last  is  a  continental  species, 
common  in  the  south  of  France. 

Tritone  (tri'ton),  «.  [Gr.  tritonos,  of  three 
tones—  tri^treis,  three,  and  tones,  a  tone.J 
In  music,  a  dissonant  interval,  called  also  a 
superfluous  fourth.  It  consists  of  three 
tones  between  the  extremes,  or  of  two 
major  and  one  minor  tone,  or  of  two  tones 
and  two  semitones. 

Tritonidse  (trl-ton'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
marine,  nudibranchiate,  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, many  of  which  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  England,  France,  and  other  European 
countries.  The  members  are  characterized 
by  laminated,  plumose,  or  papillose  gills 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  ten- 
tacles retractile  into  sheaths,  tongue  fur- 
nished with  one  central  and  numerous 
lateral  teeth,  and  orifices  on  the  right  side. 

Tritorium  (tri-to'ri-um),  n.  Same  as  Tri- 
turium. 

Tritozooid  (trit'6-zo-oid),  n.  [Gr.  tritos, 
third,  zoon,  a  living  being,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] In  zool.  the  zooid  produced  by  a 
deuterozooid,  that  is,  a  zooid  of  the  third 
generation.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Trlturable  (trit'u-ra-bl),  a.  [See  TRITU- 
RATE.] Capable  of  being  triturated  or 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding, 
rubbing,  or  grinding. 

Triturate  ( trit '  u  -  rat ),  v.t,  pret.  &  pp. 
triturated;  ppr.  triturating.  [L.L.  trituro, 


trituratuui,  to  thrash,  from  L.  tr it-tin t  pp.  of 
tero,  to  wr;tr.  BM  Turns.]  1.  To  rub,  grind, 
bruise,  or  thrash.— 2.  To  rub  or  grind  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  properly  to  a  finer 
powder  than  that  made  by  pulverization. 

Trituration  (trit-u-nYshon),  n.  The  act  of 
triturating  or  reducing  to  a  fine  powder  by 
grinding;  levigation. 

Triturature  (trit'u-rat-ur),  n.  A  wearing 
by  rubbing  or  friction. 

Trituret  (trit'ur),  ».  A  rubbing  or  grinding. 
Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 

Triturium  (tri-tu'ri-uin),  n.  [L.  tritnra, 
separating  grain  from  straw.  See  TRITU- 
RATE.] A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of 
different  densities.  Written  also  Triturntnt. 

Tritylene  (tri'ti-len),  n.  In  chem.  see 
PROPYI.KNB. 

Triumph  (tri'umf),  n.  [L.  triumph™,  a  tri- 
umph, formerly  a  cry  of  joy  used  in  religious 
processions;  allied  toGr.  thriambos,  a  festal 
song,  a  procession  in  honour  of  Bacchus.] 

1.  In  fiom.  antiq.  a  magnificent  procession 
in  honour  of  a  victorious  general,  and  the 
highest  military  honour  which  he  could 
obtain.    It  was  granted  by  the  senate  only 
to  one  who  had  held  the  office  of  dictator, 
of  consul,  or  of  pnetor,  and  after  a  de- 
cisive victory  or  the  complete  subjugation 
of  a  province.     In  a  Roman  triumph  the 
general  to  whom  this  honour  wsis  awarded 
entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
having  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  branch 
of  laurel  in  the  other.    He  was  preceded  by 
the  senate  and  magistrates,  musicians,  the 
spoils,  the  captives  in  fetters,  &c.,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  army  on  foot,  in  marching 
order.      The  procession  advanced  in  this 
order  along  the  via  sacra  to  the  Capitol, 
where  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and 
the  laurel  wreath  deposited  in  the  lap  of 
the  god.     Banquets  and  other  entertain- 
ments concluded  the  solemnity,  which  was 
generally  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day, 
though  in  later  times  it  sometimes  lasted 
for  three  days.    During  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire the  emperor  himself  was  the  only  per- 
son that  could  claim  a  triumph.     A  naval 
triumph  differed  in  no  respect  from  an  or- 
dinary triumph,  except  that  it  was  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  and  was  characterized  by  the 
exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships  and  other  nau- 
tical trophies.     The  ovation  was  an  honour 
inferior  to  a  triumph,  and  less  imposing  in 
its  ceremonies.  —  2.  t  A  public  festivity  or 
exhibition  of  any  kind,  as  an  exhibition  of 
masks,  a  tournament,  a  stately  procession, 
a  pageantry. 

You  cannot  have  a  perfect  palace  except  you  have 
two  several  sides,  .  .  .  the  one  for  feasts  and 
triumphs,  the  other  for  dwelling.  Bacon. 

Knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold.     Milton. 

3.  State  of  being  victorious. 

Hercules  from  Spain 

Arriv'd  in  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain.     Dryden, 
Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Sir  W.  Scott, 

4.  Victory;  achievement;  conquest;  as,  to 
boast  of  one's  triumphs  over  the  fair  sex. — 

5.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success;  great  glad- 
ness; rejoicing. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die.  Shak, 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heav'n.  Milton. 

6.t  A  card  that  takes  all  others;  a  trump 
(which  see). 

She,  Eros,  has 

Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Shak 

—To  ride  triumph,  to  be  in  full  career;  to 
take  the  lead. 

So  many  jarring  elements  breaking  loose,  and  rid- 
ing  triumph  in  every  corner  of  a  gentleman's  house. 
Sterne. 

Triumph  (tri'umf),  v.i.  1.  To  enjoy  a  triumph, 
as  a  victorious  general;  to  celebrate  victory 
with  pomp;  hence,  to  rejoice  for  victory. 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  coffin'd  home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph.  Shak. 

2.  To  obtain  victory;  to  meet  with  success; 
to  prevail. 

Attir*d  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee,  O 
Time.  Milton. 

3.  To  exult  upon  an  advantage  gained;  espe- 
cially, to  exult  or  boast  insolently. 

Let  not  my  enemies  triumph  over  me.  Ps.  xxv.  2. 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap  and  laugh  at  ill  Shak. 

4.t  To  play  a  winning  card  on  another  in 
order  to  win ;  to  play  a  trump.  E.  Jonson. 
5.f  To  shine  forth;  to  show  brilliantly.  Shak. 


Triumph  t  (tri'umf),  v.t.  1.  To  succeed  in 
overcoming;  to  surmount;  to  subdue;  to 
prevail  over;  to  conquer. 

Two  and  thirty  legions  that  awe 

All  nations  of  the  triumph 'd  world.     Massiiiger. 

2.  To  make  victorious;  to  cause  to  triumph. 

He  hath  triumphed  \\\c.  name  of  his  Christ ;  He  will 
bless  the  things  He  hath  begun.  Bp.  Jewel* 

Triumphal  (tri-um'fal),  a.  [L.  triumphali*. 
See  TRIUMPH.]  Pertaining  to  triumph;  com- 


Milton. — Triumphal  arch,  originally  a  tem- 
porary arch  erected  in  connection  with  the 
triumph  of  a  Roman  general,  and  through 
which  he  and  his  army  passed.  Afterwards 
the  triumphal  arch  was  a  massive  and  orna- 
mental permanent  structure,  often  having 


Triumphal  Arch.— Arch  of  Titus,  Rome. 

a  central  and  two  side  archways.  Besides 
the  Arch  of  Titus  there  are  several  other 
triumphal  arches  at  Rome.  Arches  of  a 
similar  kind  have  also  been  erected  in  mo- 
dern times.— Triumphal  column,  among  the 
Romans,  an  insulated  column  erected  in 
commemoration  of  a  conqueror  to  whom 
had  been  decreed  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
—Triumphal  crown,  a  laurel  crown  awarded 
by  the  Romans  to  a  victorious  general. 

Triumphal*  (tri-um'fal),  n.  A  token  of 
victory.  Afiltnn. 

Triumphant  (tri-um'fant),  a.  [L.  triumph- 
ans,  triumphant  is,  ppr.  of  triumpho,  to  tri- 
umph. See  TRIUMPH.]  l.t  Used  in  or  per- 
taining to  a  triumph;  celebrating  a  victory; 
expressing  joy  for  success;  triumphal.  'Cap- 
tives bound  to  a  triumphant  car.'  Shak. 

Praise  the  gods. 

And  make  triumphant  fires;  strew  flowers  before 
them.  .  Shak. 

2.  Rejoicing  for  victory  or  as  for  victory ', 
triumphing;  exulting. 

Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  amf  Shaft. 

Successful  beyond  hope  to  lead  you  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit.  Milton. 

3.  Victorious;  graced  with  conquest.  'Which 
his  triumphant   father's  hand    had  won.' 
Shak.     'Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid.' 
Pope.  —  4.    Of   supreme  magnificence  and 
beauty ;   glorious.      '  A   most    triumphant 
lady.'    Shak.     '  England,  bound  in  with  the 
triumphant  sea.'    Shak. 

Triumphantly  (tri-um'fant-li),  adv.  1.  In 
a  triumphant  manner;  in  the  manner  of  a 
victorious  conqueror;  with  the  joy  and 
exultation  that  proceed  from  victory  or  suc- 
cess; victoriously.  '  Triumphantly  tread  on 
thy  country's  ruin.'  Shak. 

A  mighty  governing  lie  goes  round  the  world,  and 
has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it ;  and  so  reigning- 
triumphantly  in  its  stead,  is  the  source  of  most  of 
those  confusions  that  plague  the  universe.  South. 

2.f  Festively;  rejoicingly. 

Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity.  Shafc, 

Triumpher  (ti'umf-er),  n.  1.  One  who  tri- 
umphs or  rejoices  for  victory;  one  who  van- 
quishes.—2.  One  who  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph  in  Rome. 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
because  in  the  same  month  he  was  the  first  time 
created  consul,  and  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome. 

Peacham. 

Triumphingly  (tri-um'fing-li),  adv.  In  a 
triumphing  manner ;  with  triumph  or  ex- 
ultation. 

Triumphingly  say,  O  Death,  where  is  thy  stingT 
Bp.  Hall. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,;ob;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  Ksr. 
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Triumvir  (tri-um'ver),  n.  [L.  tres,  genit 
trium,  three,  and  vir,  man.  ]  1.  One  of  three 
men  united  in  office.  The  triumvirs  (L. 
triumviri)  of  Rome  were  either  ordinary 
magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners  who  were  frequently  ap 
pointed  to  jointly  execute  any  public  office 
But  the  men  best  known  in  Roman  history 
as  triumvirs  were  rather  usurpers  of  power 
than  properly  constituted  authorities.  See 
next  article. 

Triumvirate  (trl-um'vi-rSt),  n.  [See  above. 
1.  A  coalition  of  three  men  in  office  or  autho- 
rity: particularly  applied  in  Roman  history 
to  two  famous  coalitions,  the  first  in  59  B.C. 
between  Cresar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus;  the 
second  in  43  B.C.  between  Antonius,  Octavi- 
anus.  and  Lepidus.  — 2.  Government  by  three 
men  in  coalition.— 3.  A  party  of  three  men, 
three  men  in  company  or  forming  one  com- 
pany. 

Smouch,  requesting  Mr  Pickwick,  in  a  surly  man- 
ner, 'to  be  as  alive  as  he  could,1  drew  up  a  chair  by 
the  door.  Sam  was  then  despatched  for  a  hackney 
coach,  and  in  it  the  triumviraU  proceeded. 

Dickens. 

Triumviryt  (tri-um'vi-ri),  n.    Triumvirate. 

Thou  makest  the  triitmviry  the  corner-cap  of  so- 
ciety. Shut. 

Triune  (tri'iin),  n.  [L.  tri-tres,  three,  and 
untu,  one.]  Three  in  one;  an  epithet  applied 
to  God,  to  express  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
in  a  trinity  of  persons.  'A  triune  deity.' 
Burnet. 

Triunity  (tri-u'ni-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  triune;  trinity.  'The  triwnitu 
of  the  Godhead.1  Dr.  H.  More. 

Trivalent  (triv'a-lent),  a.  [Prefix  tri,  three, 
and  L.  valeo,  to  be  of  the  value  of.]  In 
cAent.  applied  to  an  agent  equivalent  in 
combining  or  displacing  power  to  three 
monad  atoms;  triatomic;  triadic. 

Trivalve  (tri'valv),  n.  Anything  having 
three  valves,  especially  a  shell  with  three 
valves. 

Trivalvular  (tri-val'vu-ler),  a.     Three- 


- 

valved;  having  three 
Trivantt  (triv'ant),  n. 


hree  valves. 


. 
A  truant 


Thou  art  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow 
Burton 

Trivantlyt  (triv'ant-li),  ode.  In  a  truant  or 
trivant  manner.  Burton. 

Trlverbial  (tri-verb'i-al),  a.  [L.  tri  =  tres, 
three,  and  verbum,  a  word.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  certain  days  in  the  Roman  calendar 
which  were  juridical,  or  days  allowed  to  the 
praetor  for  deciding  causes  :  so  named  from 
the  three  characteristic  words  of  his  office, 
do,  dico,  addico.  They  were  also  called  dies 
fasti. 

Trivet  (triv'et),  n.  [Corruption  of  three- 
feet  or  three-foot,  or  of  Fr.  tre~pied,  from  L. 
tripet,  tripedis,  a  three-footed  stool.]  Any- 
thing supported  by  three  feet;  specifically, 
a  movable  part  of  a  kitchen  range,  a  kind 
of  iron  frame  or  stand,  whereon  to  place 
vessels  for  boiling,  &c.,  or  to  receive  some- 
thing placed  before  the  fire. 

On  the  stove  are  a  couple  of  trrvtls  far  the  pots 
and  kettles.  oSfS. 

Trivet  is  frequently  used  as  a  proverbial 
comparison  indicating  stability,  inasmuch 
as  having  three  legs  to  stand  on,  it  is  never 
unstable,  as  in  the  phrases  Tight  as  a 
tnvet,'  '  to  suit  to  a  trivet.' 

Go  home!  you'll  find  there  all  as  right  as  a  frit/el. 

Spelled  also  Trent  K.H.Barkam. 

Trivet  -table  (  triv'et  -ta-bl),  n.  A  table 
supported  by  three  feet.  Dryden. 

Trivial  (triv'i-al),  a.  [Fr.  trivial,  from  L 
tnvmlis,  belonging  to  the  cross-roads  or 
public  streets,  hence  common,  from  trivium, 
a  place  where  three  roads  meet,  a  cross-road 
(see  THiviuM)-«rt=«re«,  three,  and  via.  a 
way,  a  road.]  1.  Such  as  may  be  found  every- 
where; everyday;  commonplace;  vulgar; 
ordinary.  •  A  trivial  saying.'  Bp  Hacket 
2.  Trifling;  insignificant;  of  little  worth  or 
importance;  inconsiderable;  as,  a  trivial 
subject  ;  a  trivial  affair.  '  Trivial  faults  ' 
??£?  ~s-  Occupying  one's  self  with  trifles; 
trifling. 

As  a  scholar  meantime  he  was  trivial  and  incap- 
able of  labour.  DtQuutcty 

4.t  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium,  or  the 
first  three  liberal  arts—  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  logic;  hence,  initiatory;  rudimentary. 
Bp.  Hall.—  Trivial  name,  in  classification 
same  as  Specific  Same.  See  under  SPECIFIC 
Also  used  for  the  common  English  name. 
Trivialt  (triv'i-al),  n.  One  of  the  three 
liberal  arts  which  constitute  the  trivium 
(which  see). 


Trivialism(triy'i-al-izm).  n.  Atrivialmatte 
or  mode  of  acting.  Carlyle 

Triviality  (triv-i-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  trivial.  '  The  triviality  of 
its  meaningless  details.'  Dr.  Ca.ird.-1.  A 
trivial  thing ;  a  trifle ;  a  matter  of  little  or 
no  value. 

The  philosophy  of  our  times  does  not  expend  itsel 
in  furious  discussions  on  mere  scholastic  trivialities 
Dr.  Lyon  Ptayjair. 

Trivially  (triv'i-al-li),  adv.  In  a  trivial  man- 
ner :  (a)  commonly ;  vulgarly. 

Money  Is  not  the  sinews  of  war,  as  is  trivially  said 
where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  effeminate  people 
fail.  Bnco 

(b)  Lightly;  inconsiderably;  in  a  trifling 
manner  or  degree. 

Trlyialriess  (triv'i-al-nes),  a  The  state  of 
being  trivial;  triviality. 
Trivium  (triv'i-um),  n.  [L.,  a  place  where 
three  roads  meet,  or  whence  they  diverge. 
See  TRIVIAL.  ]  The  name  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages  to  the  first  three  liberal 
arts— grammar,  rhetoric, and  logic;  theother 
four  — arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy — being  termed  quadrivium. 
Tri-weekly  (tii'wek-li),  a.  1.  Properly,  oc- 
curring, performed,  or  appearing  once  every 
three  weeks.— 2.  Happening,  performed,  or 
appearing  thrice  a  week;  as,  a  tri-weekly 
newspaper. 

Troad  (trod),  n.    Same  as  Trade. 
Troat  (trot),  c.t.     [Imitative.]    To  cry,  i 
buck  in  rutting  time. 
Troat  (trot),  n.    The  cry  of  a  buck  in  rut- 
ting time. 

Trocar  (tro'klir),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  trots,  three, 
and  carre,  a  square,  a  face.  The  instru- 
ment has  a  triangular  face.]  A  surgical  in- 
strument used  in  cases  of  dropsy,  hydrocele, 
<tc.  It  consists  of  a  perforator,  or  stylet, 
and  a  cannula.  After  the  puncture  is  made 
the  stylet  is  withdrawn,  and  the  cannula 
remains  and  affords  a  means  of  evacuating 
from  the  cavity.  Written  also  Trochar. 
Trochaic,  Trochaical  (tro-ka'ik,  tro-ka'ik- 
al),  a.  [L.  trochaicus.  See  TROCHEE.]  In 
pros,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  trochees; 
as,  trochaic  measure  or  verse.  The  trochaic 
verse  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
especially  by  the  tragedians  and  comedians, 
most  commonly  consists  of  a  perfect  dime- 
ter, followed  by  a  dimeter  wanting  the  last 
half  foot. 

Trochaic  (tro-ka'ik),  n.  A  trochaic  verse  or 
measure. 

Trochal  (tro'kal),  a.  [Or.  troches,  a  wheel.] 
Wheel-shaped;  specifically  applied  to  the 
ciliated  disc  of  the  Rotifera. 
Trochanter  (tro-kan'ter),  n.  [Gr.  trochan- 
ter,  a  runner,  the  ball  on  which  the  hip-bone 
turns  in  its  socket,  from  trochazo,  to  run 
along,  from  trecho,  to  run.]  In  anat.  a  pro- 
cess of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  or  thigh- 
bone to  which  are  attached  the  muscles 
which  rotate  the  limb.  There  may  be  two 
or  even  three  trochanters  present.  H.  A. 
Nicholson. 

Trochanterian  (tro-kan-te'ri-an),  a.  In 
anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  greater  tro- 
chanter  Duiiglison. 

Trochantiniau  ( tro-kan-tin'1-an ),  a.  In 
anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter.  Dunglison. 

Trochar  (trolfar),  n.  Same  as  Trocar. 
Troche  (troch  or  trosh),  n.  [Gr  troches 
something  circular,  a  round  ball  or  cake 
from  trecho,  to  run.]  A  form  of  medicine 
in  a  circular  cake  or  tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste 
cut  into  proper  portions  and  dried.  It  is 
made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar 
and  mucilage,  and  is  intended  to  he  gradu- 
ally dissolved  in  the  mouth  and  slowly 
swallowed,  as  a  demulcent. 
Trochee  (troTce),  n.  [L.  trochceus,  Gr.  tro- 
chaios,  from  trecho,  to  run.]  In  pros  a  foot 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and  the 
second  short,  as  nation. 
Trochldae  (tro'ki-d«),  n.  pi.  [From  L.trochus 
a  hoop  or  top,  and  eidos,  resemblance  The 
shells  of  the  species,  especially  those  of  the 
genus  Trochus,  or  top-shell,  are  shaped  like 
a  top.  ]  A  family  of  testaceous  turbinated 
gasteropods,  of  the  order  Prosobranchiata 
section  Holostomata,  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Turbinidie,  and  by  some  naturalists  in- 
cluded in  that  family.  The  shell  has  the 
aperture  entire,  closed  with  an  operculum  • 
spiral,  and  generally  top-shaped,  as  in  the 
genus  Trochus. 

Trochil  (tro'kil),  n.  [See  TROCHILTJS.]  A 
bird  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a  kind 
of  wagtail  or  sandpiper  which  entered  the 


mouth  of  the  crocodile  and  fed  by  picking 
the  crocodile's  teeth. 

The  crocodile  opens  its  mouth  to  let  the  troehil  in 
to  pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  it  its  usual  u 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Trochillc  (trd-kil'ik),  n.  [See  below.)  Per- 
tainiug  to  or  characterized  by  rotary  motion ; 
having  power  to  draw  out  or  turn  round 
Camdcn.  [  H;uv.  | 

TrochiliCS  (tro-kil'iks),  n.  [Gr.  tmchilia, 
a  revolving  cylinder,  trochos,  a  wheel,  from 
trrrhu,  to  run.]  The  science  of  rotary  mo- 
tion. [Rare.] 

TrochUidSe(tr6-kil'i-de),?ij>;.  [SeeTRoeiin.- 
i-s.  ]  The  humming-birds,  a  family  of  ex- 
tremely minute,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
tenuirostral  passerine  birds,  chiefly  tropical 
American,  but  with  some  speck-s  raiiuin^ 
far  to  the  south,  and  others  extending  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  southern  portions  of 
Canada.  The  species  are  very  numerous 
See  HAMMING-BIRD. 

Trochilus  (trok'il-us),  n.  [L.  trochilus,  Gr. 
tnauiot,  a  small  bird,  perhaps  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  from  trecho,  to  run.)  1.  A 
genus  of  birds,  family  Trochilidaj,  popu- 
larly known  as  hn»tming-birds.—2.  A  name 
applied  by  some  of  the  older  naturalists,  as 
White  of  Selborne,  to  several  small  English 
birds.— 3.  Same  as  Trochil.—i.  Inarch,  same 
as  Scotia  (which  see). 

Troching  (tro'kiiiK),  n.  [Fr.  trochnre,  an 
antler;  0.  Fr.  troche,  a  bundle,  a  bouquet; 
Norm,  troche,  a  branch.]  One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag's  horn.  Howell 
Trochiscus,  Trochisk  ( tro-kis'kus,  tro'- 
kisk),  n.  [Gr.  tncltiskos.]  A  kind  of  tablet 
or  lozenge;  a  troche.  See  TROCHE. 
Trochite  (tro'kit),  n.  [Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel, 
from  trecho,  to  run.]  The  name  given  by 
the  earlier  palaeontologists  to  the  wheel-like 
joints  of  the  encrinite. 
Trochlea  (trok'le-a),  n.  [L ,  a  pulley,  from 
Gr.  trecho,  to  run.  ]  In.  anat.  (a)  the  articular 
surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  1m- 
meri :  so  called  from  its  forming  a  kind  of 
pulley  on  which  the  ulna  moves  in  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm,  (b)  A  pulley- 
like  cartilage,  through  which  the  tendon  of 
the  trochleary  muscle  passes. 
Troehlear(trok'le-ar),a.  [Seeabove.]  Pulley- 
shaped  ;  specifically,  in  hot.  circular,  com- 
pressed, and  contracted  in  the  middle  of  its 
circumference,  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley, 
as  the  embryo  of  Commelyna  conimunis 
Trochleary  (trok'le-a-ri),  a.  [See  TROCU- 
LEA.]  Pertaining  to  the  trochlea;  as,  the 
trochleary  muscle,  the  superior  oblique 
muscle  of  the  eye;  the  trochleary  nerve,  the 
pathetic  nerve,  which  goes  to  that  muscle. 
Trochoid  (tro'koid),  a.  1.  Trochoidal.— 
2.  In  conch,  conical  with  a  flat  base:  applied 
to  shells. 

Trochoid  (tro'koid),  n.  [Gr.  trochos,  awheel, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  1.  In  gcom.  same 
as  Cycloid  (which  see).— 2.  In  anat.  a  tro- 
choidal  articulation.  See  TROCHOIDAL  a  2. 
Trochoidal  (tro-koid'al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  a  trpchoid;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
trochoid  ;  as,  the  trochoidal  curves,  such  as 
the  epicycloid,  the  involute  of  the  circle, 
the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  <fcc.— 2.  In  anat. 
a  term  employed  to  designate  a  species  of 
movable  articulation  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another,  as  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna. 

Trochometer  (tro-kom'et-er),  n.  [Gr. 
trochos,  a  wheel,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  computing  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  wheel. 

Trochus  (tro'kus),  n.  [L.  trodnts,  a  hoop  or 
top,  Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel.]  The  top-shells, 
a  genus  of  prosobranchiate  gasteropods, 
family  Trochida:.  The  shell  has  a  flattened 
base,  and  is  of  pyramidal  shape,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  child's  top.  The 
aperture  is  obliqueand  rhombic  in  form,  and 
the  operculum  is  of  horny  consistence. 
Trock  (trok),  v.t.  To  truck;  to  barter;  to 
troke.  [Scotch.] 

Troco  (tro'ko),  n.  [Sp.  trucos, '  trucks,  a  game 
somewhat  resembling  billiards.'  Neuman 
and  Baretti.]  An  old  English  game  re- 
vived, formerly  known  as  '  lawn  billiards,' 
from  which  billiards  are  said  to  have  had 
their  origin.  Troco  is  played  on  a  lawn 
with  wooden  balls  and  a  cue  ending  in  a 
spoon-shaped  iron  projection.  In  the  centre 
of  the  green  there  is  an  iron  ring  moving  on 
a  pivot,  and  the  object  is  to  drive  the  ball 
through  the  ring.  Points  are  also  made  by 
cannoning,  that  is,  by  the  player  striking 
two  balls  in  succession  with  his  own  ball 
Trod  (trod),  pret.  of  tread. 
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Trod,  Trodden  (trod,  trod'n),  pp.  of  tread. 
Trodet  (trod),  it.    Tread;  footing;  path. 

The  treat  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 

Troglodyte  (tro'glod-it),n.  [Gr.  tr&glndtit:'*, 
a  troglodyte,  from  triiyli,  a  cavern,  and  d;/>~>, 
to  enter.]  1.  A  cave-dweller;  one  dwelling 
in  a  cave  or  underground  habitation.  The 
ancient  Greeks  gave  the  name  to  various 
races  of  savages  inhabiting  caves,  especially 
to  the  cave-dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  lied 
Sea  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Vpper  -N'ile 
in  Xubia  and  Abyssinia,  the  whole  of  this 
district  being  known  by  the  name  Troglo- 
ilytike.  Archrcological  investigations  show 
that  cave-dwellers  everywhereprobably  pre- 
ceded house-builders.  Hence— 2.  One  liv- 
ing in  seclusion;  one  unacquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Sat.  Rev. 

Troglodytes  (tro-glod'i-tez),  n.  1.  The 
wrens,  a  genus  of  insessorial  birds,  family 
Certhiadrc.  Tnnlodiites  citropceus  is  the 
common  wren.  See  WREN.— 2.  A  genus  of 
anthropoid  apes,  of  which  there  are  two 
well-established  species,  viz.  T.  niger,  the 
chimpanzee,  and  T.  Gorilla,  the  gorilla.  See 
CHIMPANZEE,  GORILLA. 

Troglodytic,  Troglodytloal  (tro  glo-dit'- 
ik,  tro-glo-dit'ik-al),  a  Relating  to  the 
troglodytes,  their  manners  or  customs. 

Troglodytlsm  (tr6'glod-It-izm),ti.  The  state 
or  condition  of  troglodytes;  the  state  of 
living  in  caves.  See  TROGLODYTE. 

Trogon  (tro'gon),  n.  [Gr.  trfigon,  gnawing, 
eating  vegetables.]  A  genus  of  birds,  the 
typeof  the  family  Trogonidaj.  The  trogons 
inhabit  the  most  retired  recesses  of  the  for- 
ests of  the  intertropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  show  many  decided  points 


Trogon  pavoninus. 

of  affinity  to  the  goat-suckers.  There  are 
numerous  species,  all  of  them  possessing 
most  brilliantly  coloured  plumage,  only  se- 
cond in  splendour  to  the  humming-birds. 
The  peacock  trogon(r.  pavoninusor  Calurus 
resplendent)  is  a  native  of  Central  America, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the 
feathered  tribe.  The  colour  of  the  adult 
male  is  a  rich  golden  green  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  while  the  under  parts  are 
brilliant  scarlet;  the  central  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  black,  and  the  exterior  white  with 
black  bars.  The  wonderful  plumes  which 
hang  over  the  tail  are  generally  about 
3  feet  in  length.  See  CDRUCUI. 
Trogonidse  ( tro-gon'i-de ),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
birds  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  and  typically  represented  by  the 
trogons.  They  are  ranked  by  some  natural- 
ists, on  account  of  their  habits,  in  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  Fissirostres,  but  more 
generally,  on  account  of  the  formation  o; 
the  feet,  having  two  toes  before  and  two 
behind,  they  are  classed  among  the  Scan 
sores. 

Trogontherium,  Trogonptherium  (tro 
gon-the'ri-um,  tr6'gon-6-the"ri-nm),  n.  [Gr 
trogo,  to  gnaw,  and  therion,  a  wild  beast." 
An  extinct  rodent,  closely  allied  to  th( 
beavers,  but  of  much  larger  proportions 
whose  remains  are  found  in  caverns  ant 
uppermost  tertiaries  of  Europe. 
Trogue  (trog),  n.  [Form  of  trough,  A.  Sax 
trog.]  A  wooden  trough  forming  a  drain 
in  mines. 
Troic  (tro'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancien 


Troy  or  the  Troas  ;  Trojan  ;  relating  to  the 
Trojan  war.     Gladstone. 
Trojan  (tro'jan),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  ancient 
Troy. 

Trojan  (tro'jan),  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of 
ancient  Troy.  —2.  A  plucky  or  determined 
fellow;  one  who  fights  or  works  with  a  will; 
one  who  bears  courageously.  [Coiloq.] 

He  bore  it  (the  amputation  of  his  hand),  of  course, 
like  a  Trojan.  Thackeray. 

3.  An  old  cant  familiar  name  for  an  aged 
inferior  or  equal. 

Sam  the  butler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan. 
Ufa  II.  fr  «. 

4.  An  old  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubt- 
ful character. 

Tut !  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thon  dream'st 
not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content  to  do 
the  profession  some  grace.  Shak. 

Proke  (trok),  v.t.  and  t.  To  truck;  to  barter; 
to  bargain  in  the  way  of  exchange;  espe- 
cially, to  do  business  on  a  small  scale.  Fer- 
guson. [Scotch.] 

Troke  (trok),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  act  of 
trucking;  exchange;  barter;  dealings;  hence, 
familiar  intercourse. 

I  never  had  much  troke  with  strangers. 

Mrs.  Olifhant. 

2.  A  trinket;  a  small  ware. 
Proll  (trol),  v.t.  [From  the  Celtic:  W.  trol- 
wiw,  to  troll,  to  roll;  troelli,  to  turn,  wheel, 
or  whirl;  troell,  a  wheel,  a  reel;  trol,  a  roll- 
er. Comp.  Armor,  troel,  a  twining  plant, 
from  tr6,  a  circle,  movement  in  a  circle.  Fr. 
troler,  to  lead  about,  to  drag,  to  stroll ;  G. 
trollen,  to  roll,  to  stroll,  are  probably  also 
to  be  traced  to  the  Celtic,  and  the  former  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  a  certain  method  of  angling.]  1.  To  move 
in  a  circular  direction ;  to  turn  round ;  to 
roll;  to  move  volubly.  '  To  dress  and  troll 
the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye.'  MUton.— 

2.  To  circulate ;  to  pass  round,  as  a  vessel 
of  liquor  at  table.     '  Troll  about  the  bridal 
bowl.'    B.  Jonson. 

Then  doth  she  troll  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  should.          Bp.  Still. 

3.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a 
catch  or  round;  also,  to  sing  in  a  full,  jovial 
voice.     '  To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavern- 
catch.'    Tennyson. 

His  sonnets  charm'd  the  attentive  crowd. 

By  wide-mouth'd  mortal  troll'd  aloud.    Hudibras. 

4.  To  angle  for;  hence,  to  allure;  to  entice; 
to  draw  on. 

He  ...  trolls  and  baits  him  with  a  nobler  play. 
Hammond. 

5.  To  angle  in;  to  flsh  in.    'With  patient 
angle  trolls  the  finny  deep.'    Goldsmith. 

Troll  (trol),  v.i.  1.  To  go  round;  to  move  or 
run  round;  to  roll;  to  turn  about:  often 
with  an  indefinite  it. 

How  pleasant,  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 

To  troll  it  in  a  coach  and  six.  Swift. 

1.  To  angle  with  a  rod  and  line  running  on 
a  reel ;  specifically,  to  flsh  for  pike  with  a 
rod  in  a  particular  manner.   See  TROLLING. 
3.  To  stroll;  to  ramble.     Bailey. 

Troll  (trol),  n.  1.  The  act  of  going  or  mov- 
ing round;  routine;  repetition. 

The  troll  of  their  categorical  table  might  have  in- 
formed them  that  there  was  something  else  in  the 
intellectual  world  besides  substance  and  quantity. 
Burke. 

2.  A  song  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in 
succession ;  a  round.     Prof.  Wilson.  —  3.  A 
reel  on  a  flshing-rod. 

Troll  (trol),  n.  [Icel.  troll,  Dan.  and  Sw. 
trold,  L.G.  droll;  hence  E.  droll.]  In  Nor- 
thern myth,  a  name  of  certain  supernatural 
beings  in  old  Icelandic  literature,  repre- 
sented as  a  kind  of  giants,  but  in  modern 
Scandinavia  regarded  as  of  diminutive  size 
and  inhabiting  fine  dwellings  In  the  interior 
of  hills  and  mounds,  answering  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  brownie  of  Scotland.  The 
trolls  are  described  as  obliging  and  neigh- 
bourly, freely  lending  and  borrowing,  and 
otherwise  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  mankind.  But  they  have  a  sad  pro- 
pensity to  thieving,  not  only  stealing  pro- 
visions, but  even  women  and  children.  They 
can  make  themselves  invisible;  can  confer 
personal  strength  and  prosperity  upon  men 
can  foresee  future  events,  &c.  Keightley. 

Troller  (trol'er),  n.    One  who  trolls. 

Trolley,  Trolly  (trol'i),  n.  [W.  troell,  a 
wheel;  trol,  a  roller.  See  TROLL,  v.t.]  1.  A 
costermonger's  name  for  a  narrow  car 
which  can  be  either  driven  by  the  hand  or 
drawn  by  a  donkey. — 2.  A  form  of  truck 
which  can  be  tilted  over  by  removing  pins 
which  attach  it  to  the  frame. 

Trolling  (trol'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  wh,, 
trolls;  specifically  applied  to  a  certaii 


method  of  tislihig  for  pike  \vitli  a  rod  and 
line,  and  with  a  dead  bait,  used  chiefly  when 
the  water  is  full  of  weeds,  rushes,  «tc.  A 
gudgeon  is  the  best  bait,  and  is  used  by 
running  longitudinally  through  it  a  piece  of 
twisted  brass  wire,  weighted  with  a  long 
piece  of  lead, and  having  two  hooks  attached. 
The  bait  ladropped  Into  holei,  and  is  worked 
up  and  down  by  the  lifting  and  falling  of 
the  rod-point. 

Trolllus  (trol'i-us),  n.  Globe-flower,  a  genus 
of  plants.  See  GLOBE-FLOWER. 

Trollol  (trol-lol'),  v.t.  and  i.  To  troll;  to 
sing  in  a  jovial  rollicking  way. 

They  got  drunk  and  trollolled  it  bravely. 

Roger  AVrM. 

Trollop  (trol'op),  7!.  [Perhaps  from  troll, 
to  stroll;  comp.  G.  trollen,  to  stroll,  trolle. 
trulle,  a  trollop,  a  trull;  also  Sc.  trollop, 
trallop,  a  loose  hanging  rag ;  in  any  case 
probably  of  Celtic  origin;  comp.  Armor,  trill, 
a  rag  or  tatter,  trulen,  a  dirty,  slatternly, 
ragged  woman;  Ir.  troll,  tntaill,  corruption; 
Gael,  truaill,  to  pollute.  Trull  is  closely 
allied.]  A  woman  loosely  dressed;  aslatteru; 
a  draggle-tail;  a  drab.  Milton. 

Trollopeet  (trol-op-e'),  '»•  [Lit-  a  loose 
dress.  See  TROLLOP.]  A  loose  dress  for 
females. 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout ;  I  mean  the  fat  lady 
in  the  lutestring  trollopee.  Goldsmith. 

Trollopish  (trol'op-ish),  a.  Like  a  trollop 
or  slattern;  slovenly  dressed. 

Trollopy  (trol'op-i),  o.  Slatternly.  'A 
trollopif  looking  maid-servant. '  Jane  A  usten. 

Troll-plate  (trol'plat),  n.  In  much,  a  ro- 
tating disc  employed  to  effect  the  simul- 
taneous convergence  or  divergence  of  a 
number  of  objects,  such  as  screw-dies  in  a 
stock,  or  the  jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Trolly.    See  TROLLEY. 

Trolmydames  (trol'mi-damz),  n.  [Fr.  trott- 
madame,  pigeon-hole  —  trou,  a  hole,  ma- 
dame,  lady.  Trou  has  been  modified  to 
trol  by  influence  of  E.  troll.]  An  old  Eng- 
lish game;  pigeon-holes  (which  see).  Shak. 

Trombidldse  (trom-bid'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  gar- 
den or  ground  mites,  a  family  of  arachnid- 
ans,  division  Trachearia  and  order  Acarida, 
living  in  crevices  of  the  ground,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  palpi  converted 
into  raptorial  organs.  The  well-known  scar- 
let mite,  or  '  soldier,'  belongs  to  the  family. 
They  spin  little  webs  for  the  protection  of 
their  eggs;  and  some  species  are  very  inju- 
rious to  plants  in  hothouses  and  frames  by 
making  their  webs  over  the  leaves.  The 
young  are  parasitic,  usually  on  insects. 

Trombone  (trom'bon),  n.  [It.,  aug.  of  trom- 
ba,  a  trumpet.  See  TKCMP.  ]  A  deep-toned 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind,  consisting 
of  three  tubes;  the  first,  to  which  the  mouth- 
piece is  attached,  and  the  third,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  bell-shaped  orifice,  are  placed 
side  by  side ;  the  middle  tube  is  doubled. 


I,  Valve  Trombone.        2,  Slide  Trombone. 

and  slides  into  the  other  two  like  the  tnbe 
of  a  telescope.  By  the  manipulation  of  the 
slide  the  tube  of  air  is  altered  in  length,  and 
the  pitch  accordingly  varied.  The  trombone 
is  of  three  kinds,  the  alto,  the  tenor,  and 
the  bass ;  and  some  instruments  are  fitted 
with  pistons,  when  they  are  known  as  valve 
trombones. 

Tromp  (tromp),  n.  [Fr.  trompe,  a  tube,  a 
trumpet.)  The  blowing  machine  used  in 
the  process  of  smelting  iron  by  the  Catalan 
forge.  The  air  is  drawn  in  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  vertical  tube  through  side  holes  by 
a  stream  of  water  within,  and  is  carried 
down  with  the  water  into  a  box  or  chamber 
below,  from  which  it  can  only  escape  by  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  furnace. 

Trompe.tn    A.  trump;  a  trumpet.  Chaucer. 

Trompour.t  n.    A  trumpeter.     Chaucer. 

Tron  (tron),  n.  1.  A  weighing-machine.  See 
TRONE. — 2.  A  wooden  air-shaft  in  a  mine. 

Trona  (tro'na),  n.  [An  African  word.]  Same 
as  Natron, 


ch,  cAain;      Ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Tronaget  (tron'aj),  n.  [Kr<>m  front',  a  steel- 
yard.] A  lull  ur  duty  paid  for  weighing 
wool;  also,  the  act  of  weighing  it. 

Tronatort  (tron'at-er),  n.  [From  trone,  a 
steelyard.]  An  officer  in  London,  whose 
business  was  to  weigh  wool.  Cowell. 

Tronchoun.f  ».  A  truncheon;  a  spear  with- 
out a  head.  Cha 

Tronconee  -  demembre  (  tron  '  son  -  e  -  de- 
nitm  bre),  a.  In  her.  said  of  a  cross  or  other 
hearing  cut  iu  pieces  and  separated,  though 
still  preserving  the  form  of  the  cross  or 
whatever  the  bearing  may  be. 

Trone  (tron),  n.  A  small  drain.  [Provin- 
cial .] 

Tronet  (tron),  n.     A  throne. 

Trone,  Trones  (tron,  tronz),  n.  [L  L.  trnna, 
<  '.  Fr.  tronel,  troneau,  balance,  weight,  from 
L.  tnttina,  a  balance.)  A  kind  of  steelyard 
or  beam  used  in  former  times  for  weighing 
heavy  commodities.—  Tron  or  trone  weight, 
an  ancient  Scottish  weight  used  for  many 
home  productions,  as  wool,  cheese,  butter, 
Arc.  In  this  weight  the  pound  varied  in 
different  counties,  from  21  oz.  to  28  oz. 
avoirdupois.  The  later  tron  stone  or  stand- 
ard weight  contained  16  tron  pounds,  the 
tron  pound  being  equivalent  to  V3747  Ibs. 
avoirdupois. 

Troolie-palm  (trb'li-pam),  n.    See  WI.NK- 

PALM. 

Troop  (trbp),  n.  [Fr.  troupe,  It.  truppa,  Sp. 
tropa,  from  L.L.  tropptis,  a  troop;  origin 
doubtful.  Diez  suggests  that  it  is  by  meta- 
thesis and  change  of  consonant  from  L. 
turba,  perhaps  changed  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Germans  into  turpa.  Comp.  trouble, 
from  turbitla.]  1.  A  collection  of  people;  a 
company  ;  a  number  ;  a  multitude.  Hos. 
vii.  1.  '  Troops  of  friends/  Shak, 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  ,  .  . 
Goes  by  to  tower  a  Camelot. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers:  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  and  signifying  soldiers  in  general, 
whether  more  or  less  numerous,  including 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  sword 
That  make  ambition  virtue.  Shak. 

^Eneas  seeks  his  absent  foe, 

And  sends  his  slaughter'd  troops  to  shades  below. 
Dryden. 

3.  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation,  form- 
ing the  command  of  a  captain,  consisting 
usually  of  sixty  troopers,  and  correspond- 
ing to  a  company  of  infantry. 

When  a  troop  dismounts  and  acts  on  foot,  it  is  still 
called  by  that  name.  Stocqueler. 

4.  A  band  or  company  of  performers  ;  a 
troupe.—  5.  A  particular  roll  or  call  of  the 
drum;  a  signal  for  marching;  also,  a  march 
in  quick  time.     De  Foe. 

Troop  (trbp),  v.i.  1.  To  collect  in  numbers; 
to  assemble  or  gather  in  crowds. 

Come  trooping  at  the  house-wife's  well-known  call 
The  feaiher'dtribes  domestic.  Cowpcr. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  in  company. 


Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men. 


Shak. 


3.  To  march  in  haste:  often  with  off.     '  She 
was  at  last  forced  to  troop  off.'    Addison. 

Aurora's  harbinger  ; 

At  whose  approach  ghosts.  wandering  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards.  Shak. 

Troop-bird  (trbp'berd),  n.  Same  as  Troopial. 

Trooper  (trdp'er),  n.  A  private  soldier  in  a 
body  of  cavalry;  a  horse-soldier.  'Sits 
firmer  than  in  a  trooper's  saddle.'  Dumpier. 

Troopial  (trb'pi-al),  n.  [From  the  great 
troops  or  flocks  in  which  some  of  the  species 
unite.]  The  name  common  to  a  group  of 
passerine  birds,  akin  to  the  orioles  and  star- 
lings, in  which  the  beak  is  large,  conical, 
thick  at  the  base,  and  very  sharp  at  the 
point.  They  mostly  inhabit  the  southern 
states  of  America,  but  several  of  them  ap- 
pear as  birds  of  passage  in  the  northern 
states  in  early  spring.  The  cow-troopial, 
cow-bird,  or  cow-bunting,  the  blue  -bird, 
and  the  bobolink  or  rice-bunting,  belong 
to  this  group. 

Troop-mealt  (trop'mel),  adv.  [From  troop, 
and  -meal,  signifying  division,  as  in  piece- 
meal, &c.]  By  troops;  in  crowds. 

So.  troop.>neal,  Troy  pursued  awhile,  laying  on 
with  swords  and  darts.  Chapman. 

Troop-ship  (trop'ship),  n.  A  ship  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops;  a  transport 

Tropseqlese,  Tropseolacese  (trd-pe-61e-e, 
trd-pe'6-U"se-e),  n.pl.  A  sub-order  of  plants 
in  the  nat.  order  Ge  rani  ace  re,  of  which  Tro- 
pceolum  is  the  principal  genus.  Some  autho- 
rities regard  Tropseolese  as  a  distinct  order, 
akin  to  Balsaminacete  and  Geraniaceae. 


Tropaeolum  (tro-pe'6-lum),  n.  [From  Gr. 
tropaioii,  a  trophy.  The  leaves  resemble  a 
buckler,  and  the  (lowers  an  empty  helmet.] 
Indian  cress,  a  genus  of  handsome  trailing 
or  climbing  plants,  nat.  order  Geraniaceae. 
The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  South 
America.  Some  of  them  have  pungent  fruits, 
which  are  used  as  condiments,  anil  others 
have  obtained  a  place  in  our  collections  on 
account  of  their  handsome  and  various- 
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Trofaolum  tnajus  (Great  Indian  Cress). 

coloured  flowers.  The  principal  species  are 
T.  minus,  small  Indian  cress,  introduced 
into  this  country  at  an  early  period ;  the 
fruit  is  pickled  and  eaten  as  capers,  and 
the  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad;  and  T. 
majus,  great  Indian  cress,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  also  made  into  a  pickle.  T.  peregrimtm, 
the  canary  plant,  is  a  popular  and  graceful 
climber,  with  irregular  yellow  flowers.  T. 
tricolorum,  tricolor  Indian  cress,  is  a  showy 
and  handsome  species.  See  NASTURTIUM. 

Trope  (trop),  n.  [Fr.  trope,  from  L.  tropus, 
from  Gr.  tropos,  a  trope  or  figure,  a  turn, 
from  trepd,  to  turn.]  In  rhet.  a  figurative 
use  of  a  word ;  a  word  or  expression  used  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  which  it  properly 
possesses,  or  a  word  changed  from  its  origi- 
nal signification  to  another  for  the  sake  of 
giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an  idea;  as  when 
we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an  ass,  or  a  shrewd 
man  a  fox.  Tropes  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds: 
metaphor,  metonymy,  synecdoche,  and 
irony;  but  to  these  may  be  added  allegory, 
prosopopoeia,  antonomasia,  and  perhaps 
some  others.  Some  authors  make  figures 
the  genus,  of  which  trope  is  a  species;  others 
make  them  different  things,  defining  trope 
to  be  a  change  of  sense,  and  figure  to  be  any 
ornament  except  what  becomes  so  by  such 
change. 

Trophi  (tro'fi),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  trophos,  one  who 
feeds,  from  trephn,  to  nourish,  to  feed.]  In 
entoin.  the  parts  of  the  mouth  employed  in 
the  acquisition  and  preparation  of  food. 
They  include  the  labrum,  labium,  maxillae, 
mandibulae,  lingua,  and  pharynx. 

Trophical  (trof'ik-al),  a.  [FromGr.  trophe, 
nourishment,  from  trepho,  to  nourish.]  Re- 
lating to  nourishment  or  nutrition.  [Rare.] 

Trophied  (tro'fld),  a.  Adorned  with  tro- 
phies. '  The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls 
invade.'  Pope. 

Trophonian  (tro-fp'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Grecian  architect  Trophonius,  or  his 
cave  or  his  architecture.  [In  Greek  mytho- 
logy Trophonius  was  the  builder  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  After  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  famous 
oracle  in  a  cavern  near  Lebadeia  in 
Boeotia.  ] 

Trophosome  (trofo-som),  n.  [Gr.  trophe, 
nourishment,  and  soma,  body.]  A  term  ap- 
plied collectively  to  the  nutritive  zooids  of 
any  hydrozoon  or  zoophyte. 

Trophy  (tro'fl),  n.  [Fr.  trophee,  the  spoil  of 
an  enemy;  from  L.  tropceum,  Gr.  tropaion, 
trophy,  from  (rope, the  act  of  putting  to  rout, 
lit.  a  turn  or  turning,  from  trepd,  to  turn.] 
1.  In  antiq.  a  monument  or  memorial  in 
commemoration  of  some  victory.  It  con- 
sisted of  some  of  the  arms  and  other  spoils 
of  the  vanquished  enemy,  hung  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  a  stone  pillar  by  the  vic- 
torious army,  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
in  the  capital  of  the  conquered  nation.  If 
a  naval  victory,  it  was  erected  on  the 
nearest  land.  The  custom  of  erecting  tro- 
phies was  most  general  among  the  Greeks, 
but  it  passed  at  length  to  the  Romans.  It 
was  the  practice  also  to  have  representa- 
tions of  trophies  carved  in  stone,  in  bronze, 
and  other  solid  substances.  In  modern  times 
trophies  have  been  erected  in  churches  and 
other  public  buildings  to  commemorate  vic- 
tories.—2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as 


a  memorial  of  victory,  as  arms,  flags,  stand- 
ards, and  the  like,  taken  from  an  enemy. 

Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts  and  spears, 

And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields  and  bars, 

And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their  wars. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  memorial;  a  monument.  *  A  tying 
trophy.'  Shak.  —  4.  Iu  arch,  an  ornament 
representing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or 
encompassed  with  arms  and  military  weap- 
ons, ulluiisive  and  defensive.  — 5.  Something 
that  is  evidence  of  victory;  memorial  of 
conquest;  as,  every  redeemed  soul  is  a  trophy 
of  grace. 

Trophy-money  ftro'fi-mun-i),  n.  A  duty 
formerly  paid  in  England  annually  by  house- 
keepers toward  providing  harness,  drums, 
colours,  Ac.,  for  the  militia. 

TrppiC  (trop'ik),  «.  [Fr.  tropiqw,  L.  tro- 
picus,  Gr.  tropikos,  turning,  pertaining  to 
a  turn,  from  trope,  a  turning,  from  trepo,  to 
turn.  ]  1.  In  astnni,  one  of  two  circles  on 
the  celestial  sphere,  whose  distances  from 
the  equator  are  each  equal  to  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  or  234°  nearly.  The 
northern  one  touches  the  ecliptic  at  the  sign 
Cancer,  and  is  thence  called  the  trojn<-  <;; 
Cancer,  the  southern  one  being  for  a  simi- 
lar reason  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
The  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens  is 
bounded  by  these  two  circles,  and  they  are 
called  tropics,  because  when  the  sun,  in  his 
journey  northward  or  southward,  reaches 
either  of  them,  he.  as  it  were,  turns  back, 
and  travels  in  an  opposite  direction  in  regard 
to  north  and  south.  —  2.  In  geog.  one  of 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  each  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  terrestrial  equator  as  the 
celestial  tropics  are  from  the  celestial  equa- 
tor. The  one  north  of  the  equator  is  called 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that  south  of  the 
equator  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Over  these 
circles  the  sun  is  vertical  when  his  declina- 
tion is  greatest,  and  they  include  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe  called  the  torrid  zone,  a 
zone  47a  wide,  having  the  equator  for  its 
central  line.  —3.  pi.  The  regions  lying  be- 
tween the  tropics  or  near  them  on  either 
side.  'The  brilliant  flowers  of  the  tropics.' 
Bancroft. 

Tropic  (trop'ik),  a.  Tropical;  pertaining  to 
the  tropics.  'The  tropic  sea.'  Wordsworth. 

Tropical  (trop'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  tmpics;  being  within  the  tropics;  as, 
tropical  climates;  tropical  regions;  tropical 
latitudes;  tropical  heat;  tropical  winds.— 
2.  Incident  to  the  tropics;  as,  tropical  dis- 
eases.—  3.  [From  trope.]  Figurative;  rhe- 
torically changed  from  its  proper  or  original 
sense. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is  some  analogy  or 
similitude  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part  of  the 
parable  and  the  thing  intended  by  it.  South. 

— Tropical  year.     The  same  as  Solar  Tear. 

See  under  YEAR. 
Tropically  (trop'ik-al-li),  adv.    In  a  tropical 

or  figurative  manner.    Shak. 
Tropic-bird  ( trop'ik- be rd),  n.    The  common 

name  of  the  natatorial  birds  belonging  to  the 


Tropic -bird  (Phaeton  pha 

genus  Phaeton  and  pelican  family,  peculiar 
to  tropical  regions.  There  are  only  two  spe- 
cies, the  P.  cethereus  and  P.  phosnicurvs. 
They  are  distinguished  by  two  very  long, 
slender  tail-feathers.  They  are  wonderfully 
powerful  on  the  wing,  being  able  to  pass 
whole  days  in  the  air  without  needing  to 
settle.  The  long  tail-shafts  of  the  tropic-bird 
are  much  valued  in  some  places,  the  natives 
wearing  them  as  ornaments  or  weaving  them 
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into  various  implements.  The  total  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  30  inches,  of  which  the 
tail-feathers  occupy  about  15. 
Tropicopolitan  (trop'i-ko-pol"i-tan),  a. 
[Tropic,  and  Gr.  polites,  a  citizen.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  tropics ;  found  only  within  the 
tropics. 

Among  birds  and  reptiles  we  have  several  families 
wnich,  from  being  found  only  within  the  tropics  of 
Asi.i.  Africa,  and  America,  have  been  termed  tro- 
picopolitan  groups.  A.  R.  Wallace, 

TropidonotjUS  (trop'i-do-no"tus),  n.  [Gr. 
tropis,  tropidos,  a  keel,  and  notus,  the  back.  ] 
A  genus  of  non-venomous  serpents,  family 
Xatricidie,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  colubers, 
but  with  bodies  thicker  in  proportion  to  their 
length,  which  rarely  exceeds  3  to  4feet.  They 
all  belong  to  the  Old  World.  The  common 
ringed-snake  or  grass  snuke  (T.  natrix)  of 
England  is  an  example.  See  RINGED-SNAKE. 

Tropidorhynchus  (trop'i-do-ring"kus),  n. 
[Gr.  tropis,  tropidos,  a  ship's  keel,  and  rhyn- 
chos,  a  snout.]  The  friar-bird,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Meliphagidrc,  inhabiting 
Australia.  See  FRIAR-BIRD  and  LEATHER- 
HEAD. 

Troplst  (trop'ist),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
tropes ;  especially,  one  who  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 

Tropologies,  Tropological  ( trop -o- loj 'ik, 
trop  -  o  -loj '  ik  -  al),  a.  [  See  TROPOLOGY.  ] 
Varied  or  characterized  by  tropes ;  changed 
from  the  original  import  of  the  words;  figur- 
ative. Burton. 

Tropologically  ( trop  -  o  -  loj '  ik  -  al  -  li ),  adv. 
Jn  a  tropological  manner. 

Tropologize  (tro-pol'o-JI*).  v.t.  To  use  in 
a  tropological  sense,  as  a  word;  to  change 
to  a  figurative  sense;  to  use  as  a  trope. 
Cudworth. 

Tropology  (tro-pol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  tropos, 
trope,  and  logos,  discourse.  ]  A  rhetorical 
mode  of  speech,  including  tropes,  or  change 
from  the  original  import  of  the  word. 

Trosserst  (tros'erz),  n.  Same  as  Strossers 
(which  see). 

Trot  (trot),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  trotted;  ppr. 
trotting.  [Fr.  trotter,  It.  trottare,  from  L. 
tolutare,  to  trot,  modified  into  tlutare,  tlo- 
tare,  trotare.  ]  1.  To  move  faster  than  in 
walking,  as  a  horse  or  other  quadruped,  by 
lifting  one  fore-foot  and  the  hind-foot  of  the 
opposite  side  at  the  same  time.  Shak.—  2.  To 
walk  or  move  fast;  to  run. 

He  that  rises  late  must  trot  all  day,  and  will  scarcely 
overtake  his  business  at  night.  Franklin. 

Trot  (trot),  n.  1.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  more  rapid  than  a  walk, 
but  of  various  degrees  of  swiftness,  when 
he  lifts  one  fore-foot  and  the  hiud-foot  of 
the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time. 

The  canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk 
is  to  the  trot.  Youatt. 

2.  One  who  trots;  specifically,  (a)  an  endear- 
ing term  used  to  a  child. 

Ethel  romped  with  the  little  children,  the  rosy  little 
trots.  Thackeray. 

(&)  An  old  woman :  in  contempt.  '  An  old 
trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head."  Shak. 

Trot  (trot),  v.t.  To  cause  to  trot;  to  ride 
at  a  trot.— To  trot  out,  to  cause  to  trot,  as  a 
horse,  to  show  his  paces;  hence,  to  induce  a 
person  to  exhibit  himself  or  his  hobby;  to 
draw  out.  'Anything  that  was  likely  to 
afford  occasion  for  trotting  him  out.'  Jlfac- 
inillan's  Mag.  [Colloq.  ] 

Trptcosie,  Trotcosy  ( trot-ko'zi ),  n.  [Ori- 
ginally perhaps  throat-cosy.  ]  A  warm  cov- 
ering for  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  in  cold 
weather  when  one  is  travelling.  [Scotch.] 

Troth  (troth),  n.  [O.  E.  trouthe,  A.  Sax. 
treowthe,  a  form  of  truth.  See  TRUTH.] 
1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 

Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight.  Shak. 

2  Truth;  verity;  veracity;  as,  in  troth;  by 
my  troth. 

In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs.  Addison. 

Trothless  t  (troth'les),  a.  Faithless;  treach- 
erous. '  The  faithless  waves  and  trothtess 
sky. '  Fairfax. 

Troth-plight  t  (troth'plit),  v.t.  To  betroth 
or  affiance. 

Troth-plight  t  (troth'plit),  a.  Betrothed; 
espoused;  affianced. 

This,  your  son-in-law, 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.  Shak. 

Troth -plight  (troth'plit),  n.  The  act  of 
betrothing  or  plighting  faith. 

Thisdtspute  .  .  .  endedbytheloversgoingthrough 
an  emblematic  ceremony  of  their  troth-plight,  of  which 
the  vulgar  still  preserve  some  traces.  Sir  H^.  Scott. 

Troth-plighted  (troth'pllt-ed),  a.  Having 
lldelity  pledged. 


Troth-ring  (troth'ring),  n.  A  betrothal 
ring.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Trotter  (trot'er),  n.  One  who  trots;  spe- 
cifically, (a)  an  animal,  particularly  a  horse, 
that  trots,  or  usually  trots. 

My  chestnut  horse  was  a  good  trotter.      T.  Hook. 

(b)  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a 
sheep:  applied  ludicrously  to  the  human  foot. 

Trotting-paritor(trot'ing-pa-rit-or),  n.  An 
officer  01  the  ecclesiastical  court  who  carries 
out  citations.  Shak. 

Trottoir  (trot-war),  n.  [Fr.]  The  footway 
on  each  side  of  a  street;  the  pavement. 

Troubadour(trb'ba-dbr),n.  [Fr.  troubadour, 
from  Pr.  trobador,  a  troubadour  (Sp.  trova- 
rfor,  It.  trovatore),  from  trobar,  Fr.  trouver, 
It.  trovare,  to  find;  according  to  some  from 
L.  turbare,  to  turn  topsy-turvy  in  searching 
for  things ;  according  to  G.  Paris  from  L.  L. 
tropare,  to  sing,  from  tropus,  a  song,  a  trope. 
See  TROPE.  ]  A  name  given  to  a  class  of 
early  poets  who  first  appeared  in  Provence, 
in  France.  The  troubadours  were  consid- 
ered the  inventors  of  a  species  of  lyrical 
poetry,  characterized  by  an  almost  entire 
devotion  to  the  subject  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry, and  generally  very  complicated  in 
regard  to  its  metre  and  rhymes.  They 
flourished  from  the  eleventh  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  prin- 
cipal residence  being  the  south  of  France, 
but  they  also  lived  in  Catalonia,  Arragon, 
and  North  Italy.  The  most  renowned 
among  the  troubadours  were  knights  who 
cultivated  music  and  poetry  as  an  honour- 
able accomplishment ;  but  their  art  de- 
clined in  its  later  days,  when  it  was  chiefly 
cultivated  by  minstrels  of  a  lower  class. 
See  TROUVEKE. 

Troublable  t  (trub/1-a-bl),  a.  Causing  trouble ; 
troublesome.  '  Troublable  ire.'  Chaucer. 

Trouble  (trub'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  troubled; 
ppr.  troubling.  [  Fr.  troubler,  by  meta- 
thesis and  alteration  from  L.  turbula,  dim. 
from  turba,  a  crowd,  confusion,  uproar,  con- 
nected with  A.  Sax.  thrym,  a  crowd.  Troop 
has  perhaps  a  kindred  origin.  ]  1.  To  put 
into  confused  motion;  to  agitate;  to  disturb; 
to  confuse;  to  disorder. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled.    Shak. 

An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the 
pool,  and  troubled  ti\t  water.  Jn.  v.  4. 

2.  To  annoy ;  to  disturb ;  to  interrupt ;  to 
tease;  to  fret;  to  molest. 

The  boy  so  troubles  me 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shak, 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which  age 
will  cure.  Locke, 

3.  To  afflict;  to  grieve;  to  distress. 

Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled. 

Ps.  xxx.  7. 

4.  To  put   to   some  labour,    exertion,   or 
pains :  used  in  courteous  phraseology ;  as, 
may  I  trouble  you  to  pass  the  salt?  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  deliver  the  letter. — SYN. 
To  disturb,  perplex,  afflict,  distress,  grieve, 
harass,  annoy,  tease,  vex,  molest. 

Trouble  (trub'l),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
troubled,  afflicted,  perplexed,  annoyed,  or 
teased ;  disturbance ;  distress ;  affliction  ; 
agitation ;  annoyance  ;  vexation ;  molesta- 
tion. 

Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full 
of  trouble.  Job  xiv.  i. 

2.  That  which  gives  trouble,  annoyance, 
disturbance;  that  which  causes  grief,  afflic- 
tion, pain,  or  the  like.  'To  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  Shak.— 3.  Pains; 
labour;  exertion.  'This  is  a  joyful  trouble 
to  you.'  Shak.  'Is  twenty  hundred  kisses 
such  a  trouble?'  Shak.  —  4.  In  mining,  a 
fault  or  interruption  in  a  stratum,  espe- 
cially a  stratum  of  coal.  —To  take  the  trouble, 
to  be  at  the  pains ;  to  exert  one's  self ;  to 
give  one's  self  inconvenience. — SFN.  Dis- 
tress, perplexity,  annoyance,  molestation, 
vexation,  inconvenience,  affliction,  calam- 
ity, misfortune,  adversity,  embarrassment, 
anxiety,  sorrow,  misery. 

Trouble,  t  o.  Troubled ;  clouded ;  dark ; 
gloomy.  Chaucer. 

Troubledly  t  (trub'ld-li),  adv.  In  a  troubled 
or  confused  manner;  confusedly. 

Our  meditations  must  proceed  in  due  order,  not 
troitbledly,  not  preposterously.  Bp.  Hall. 

Trouble- house  t  (trub'1-hous),  n.  A  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  a  house  or  house- 
hold. 'Simple  sots,  or  peevish  trouble 
houses. '  Urquhart. 

Trouble-mirth  (trub'l-merth),  n.  One  who 
mars  or  disturbs  enjoyment  or  mirth,  as  a 
person  of  morose  disposition ;  a  spoil-sport. 

But  once  more  to  this  same  trouble-mirth,  this  Lady 
Varney.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 


Troubler  (trub'1-er),  n.  One  who  troubles 
or  disturbs;  one  who  afflicts  or  molests;  a 
disturber.  'The  troubler  of  the  poor  world's 
peace.'  Shak.  'The  rich  truublers  of  the 
world's  repose.'  Waller. 

Trouble-rest  t  (trub'1-rest),  n.  A  disturber 
of  rest  or  quiet.  Sylvester. 

Troublesome  ( trub'1-sum ),  a.  Giving  or 
causing  trouble;  disturbing;  molesting;  an- 
noying; vexatious;  tiresome;  importunate. 

He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being  troubled 
at  things  very  troublesome.  Tillotson. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me.    I'cfe. 

Two  or  three  troublesome  old  nurses  never  let  me 
have  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  \\\>-  u\>. 

A  rbutfi  not. 

STN.  Uneasy,  vexatious,  harassing,  annoy- 
ing, irksome,  afflictive,  burdensome,  tire- 
some, wearisome,  importunate. 

Troublesomely  (trub'I-sum-li),  adv.  In 
a  troublesome  manner;  vexatiously.  '  !So 
trouble somety  critical.'  Locke. 

Troublesomeness  ( trub '  1  -  sum  -  nes ),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  troublesome; 
vexatiousness;  uneasiness;  importunity;  irk- 
someness;  as,  the  trouble  sameness  of  a  cred- 
itor. 

The  lord-treasurer  complained  of  the  troublesome- 
ness  of  the  place  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so 
empty.  Bacon, 

Trouble- State  t  (trub'1-stat),  n.  A  dis- 
turber of  the  community.  Daniel. 

Troublous  (trub'lus),  a.  1.  Full  of  commo- 
tion; disturbed;  agitated.  '  Atallshiptoss'd 
in  troublous  seas.'  Spenser. — 2.  Full  of 
trouble,  public  commotions,  or  disorder;  un- 
settled; tumultuous. 

The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times.  Dan.  ix.  25. 

Trough  ftrof),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  trog,  troh,  Icel. 
D.  and  G.  trog,  Dan.  tnig— trough.  Akin 
tray.]  1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
generally  rather  long  and  not  very  deep, 
open  along  the  top,  for  holding  water,  feed- 
ing-stuffs for  animals,  or  the  like— 2.  A  chan- 
nel or  spout  for  conveying  water,  as  to  a  mill. 
3.  The  array  of  connected  cells  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  in  which  the  copper  and  zinc  plates 
of  each  pair  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  par- 
tition.—4.  A  frame,  vat,  buddle,  or  rocker  in 
which  ores  or  slimes  are  washed  and  sorted 
in  water.— 5.  Anything  resembling  a  trough 
in  shape,  as  a  depression  between  two  ridges 
or  between  two  waves ;  a  basin-shaped  or 
oblong  hollow;  as,  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Trough  t  (trof ),  v.  i.  To  feed  grossly  as  a  sow 
does  from  a  trough.  Richardson. 

Trough -battery  ( trof '  bat -ter-i),  n.  A 
galvanic  battery.  See  GALVANIC. 

Trough-gutter  ( trof'gut-er ),  n.  A  gutter 
in  the  form  of  a  trough  placed  below  the 
eaves  of  buildings. 

Troul  (troul),  v.  and  71.     Same  as  Troll. 

Trounce  (trouns),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  trounced; 
ppr.  trouncing.  [O.  Fr.  troncer,  troncir,  to 
cut  or  break  off  or  into  pieces,  tronce,  tronc, 
a  stump,  from  L.  truneus,  a  trunk.  See 
TRUNK.  ]  To  punish  or  to  beat  severely ; 
to  thrash  or  whip  smartly ;  to  castigate. 
[Colloq.] 

It  is  not  from  mercenary  motives  the  present  per- 
former is  desirous  to  show  up  and  trounce  his  villains. 
Thackeray. 

Troupe  (trop),  n.  [Fr.  ]  A  troop;  a  com- 
pany ;  particularly,  a  company  of  players, 
operatic  performers,  dancers,  acrobats,  or 
the  like. 

Trous-de-loup  (tru-de-lo'),  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  lit. 
wolf-holes — trou,  a  hole,  and  loup,  a  wolf.] 
Milit.  trapholes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground, 


Trous-de-loup. 

in  the  form  of  inverted  cones  or  pyramids, 
iu  order  to  serve  as  obstacles  to  the  advance 
of  an  enemy,  each  pit  having  a  pointed  stake 
in  the  middle. 

Trouse  ftrouz),  n.  An  old  form  of  the  word 
Trousers.  Spenser. 

Trousered  (trou'zerd),  a.  Wearing  trousers. 
'The  inferior  or  trousered  half  of  the  crea- 
tion.' T.  Hughes. 

Trousering  ( trou 'zer- ing),  n.  Cloth  for 
making  trousers. 
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Trousers  (trou'zerz),  n.  pi.  [For  olde 
t,''iu*<:<,  t/-<Kr*t-*,  a  kind  of  drawers,  fron 
O.  Fr.  trousses,  a  kind  of  hose,  from  trousse 
a  truss.  See  TRUSS.  ]  A  garment  worn  b 
men  and  boys,  extending  from  the  waist  t 
tit.-  unkle.s,  L-.tverin^  the  Imver  part  of  th 
trunk,  and  each  leg  separately. 

Trousseau  itro-sO'),  n.  [Fr.,  from  trousse, 
bun. lie,  a  truss.  See  TRUSS.]  The  clothe 
and  general  outfit  of  a  bride. 

Trout  ( trout ),  n.  [  Fr.  truite,  from  L.  L 
truttu.  L  tructa,  from  Gr.  trlktis,  a  kind  o 
fish,  from  trogo,  to  gnaw.]  1.  The  commo 
name  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Salmo 
as  the  bull-trout  (5.  eriox),  the  salmon-trou 
(S.  trutta),  the  common  trout  (S.  fario),  am 
the  great  gray  or  lake-trout  (S.  ferox).  Th. 
Lochleven  trout,  found  in  the  loch  of  tha 
name,  is  a  distinct  species  (S. 
the  brook-trout  of  America  is  S.  fontinalis 
and  the  common  American  lake-trout  5 
conjinis.  There  are,  however,  several  spe 
cies  of  lake-trout  in  America,  the  finest  ane 
largest  of  which  is  the  Mackinaw  trout  o 
namaycush  (S.  amethystun)  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior  and  the  more  northern  lakes 
The  great  gray  or  lake  trout  of  Bri  tain  wciyh 
sometimes  30  Ibs. ,  while  the  North  Ameri 
can  lake-trout  attains  a  weight  of  upwards 
of  00  Ibs. 

Trout-coloured  (troufkul-erd),  a.  White 
withspots  of  black,  bay,  oj  sorrel;  as,  a  trout 
coloured  horse. 

Troutful  (trout'ful),  a.  Abounding  in  trout 
'  Clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of  troutful  water 
Fuller.  [Rare.] 

Troutless  (trout'les),  o.    Without  trout. 

I  catch  a  trout  now  and  then    .    .    .    so  I  am  no' 
left  troutliss.  Kinistiy. 

Troutlet  (trout'let),  n.  A  small  trout. 
Hood. 

Troutllug  (trontling),  n.    A  troutlet. 
Trout-stream  (trout'strem),  n.   A  stream  in 
which  trout  breed. 

Trouvere,  Trouveur  (tro-var,  tro-ver)  n 
[Fr.  troucer,  to  find.]  A  name  given  to  the 
ancient  poets  of  Northern  France,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Troubadour  of  Provence. 
Their  productions  partake  of  a  narrative  or 
epic  character,  and  thus  contrast  broadly 
with  the  lyrical,  amatory,  and  more  pol- 
ished effusions  of  their  southern  rivals.  See 
TROUBADOUR. 

Trover  (tro'ver),  n.  [O.  Fr.  trover,  Fr. 
trouver,  It.  trovare,  to  find.  See  TROUBA- 
DOUR ]  Properly,  the  finding  of  anything. 
Hence,  in  law,  (a)  the  gaining  possession  of 
any  goods,  whether  by  finding  or  by  other 
means.  (6)  Originally,  a  form  of  action  at 
law  based  on  the  finding  by  defendant  of 
the  plaintiff's  goods  and  converting  them 
to  his  own  use.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  of  the  finding  became 
mere  matter  of  form,  and  all  that  had  to  be 
proved  was  that  the  goods  were  the  plaintiff's 
and  that  the  defender  had  converted  them 
to  his  own  use.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  the  specific  chattel,  but 
only  damages  for  its  conversion.  It  is  no 
longer  a  technical  form  of  action. 
Trow  t  (trb),  v  i.  [A.  Sax.  trebwum,  tre6wan, 
truwian,  to  believe,  to  trust,  a  verb  common 
to  the  Teutonic  languages.  See  TRUE  ]  To 
think  to  be  true ;  to  believe ;  to  trust ;  to 
think  or  suppose.  Hence  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  fool's  speech  in  Lear  may 
be  explained  i  Let  your  certain  knowledge 
be  more  than  your  mere  belief,  or  do  not 
believe  all  that  is  brought  to  your  notice. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trtrwest.  Shak. 

I  trow,  or  trow  alone,  was  frequently  added 
to  questions,  and  was  expressive  of  con- 
temptuous or  indignant  surprise,  or  nearly 
equivalent  to  /  wonder. 

What  tempest,  /  trow, 
ashore  T 


.    threw  this  whale 
Skat. 


Well,  ifyou  be  not  turned  Turk.thereisnomoresail. 
ing  by  the  star.— What  means  the  fool,  trawl  Shak. 

Trow,  71.  See  DROW. 
Trowandise.tn.  See  TRUANDISE.  Chaucer 
Trowel  (trou'el),  n.  [Fr.  truelle,  L.  trutta, 
asmall  ladle,  adipper,  dim.  of  trua,  a  stirring- 
spoon,  a  skimmer,  a  ladle.]  1.  A  tool  gener- 
ally consisting  of  a  triangular  or  oblong  iron 
orsteel,  fitted  with  a  handle,  used  by  masons 
plasterers,  and  bricklayers  forspreading  and 
dressing  mortar  and  plaster,  and  for  cutting 
bricks,  and  also  by  moulders  for  smoothing 
the  surface  of  the  sand  or  loam  composing 
the  mould. —2.  A  gardener's  tool,  somewhat 
like  a  trowel,  made  of  iron,  and  scooped, 
used  in  taking  up  plants  and  for  other 
purposes.— To  lay  on  with  a  trowel,  to  lay  or 


spread  thicklyand  coarsely;  hence,  to  fiatte 
grossly. 

Well  said  ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trou'el.    Shak 

Trowel  (trou'el),  v.  t.    To  dress  or  form  wi 

a  trowel;  as,  trowelled  stucco. 
Trowl  (trol),  v.  and  n.    Same  as  Troll. 
Trowsed  t  (trou/d).  a.    Wearing  or  clothe 

with  trowscrs.     Drayton. 
Trowsering  (truu'zer-ing),  n.     Same  a 

Trowsers  (trou'zerz),  n.    Same  as  Trousers 

Troy,  Troy -weight  (troi,  troi'wat),  n 
[Origin  doubtful.  Some  take  it  from  Trwjm. 
in  France.  Others  believe  it  to  be  con 
tracted  from  Fr.  octroi,  grant  or  concessioi 
by  authority,  toll,  custom,  from  L.  auc 
turitas,  authority ;  hence,  Here  d'octroi, 
pound  of  authority,  or  the  pound  used  in 
calculating  the  weight  of  goods  subject  tc 
custom.]  A  weight  chiefly  used  in  weigh 
ing  gold,  silver,  and  articles  of  jew</lr> 
The  pound  troy  contains  12  ounces;  cud 
ounce  is  divided  into  20  pennyweights,  ant 
each  pennyweight  into  24  grains,  lleue 
the  pound  contains  6760  grains  and  th< 
ounce  4SO  grains.  As  the  avoirdupoi. 
pound  (the  weight  in  general  commercia 
use)  contains  7000  graius,  and  the  ouuct 
437J  grains,  the  troy  pound  is  to  the  avoir 
dupois  as  144  to  175,  and  the  troy  ounce  U 
the  avoirdupois  as  192  to  175. 

Truaget  (tro'aj),  n.    i.  A  pledge  of  truth 
or  truce  given  on  payment  of  a  tax.     Loi 
Bernen.  —2.  The  impost  or  tax  itself.   '  Gre: 
truage  they  took  of  this  land.'    21.  Brunne 
3.  An  act  of  homage  or  honour. 

Truancy  (tro'an-si),  n.  The  act  of  playing 
truant,  or  the  state  of  being  a  truant. 

I  had  many  nattering  reproaches  formy  late  truancy 
from  these  parties.  Mess  burnty 

Truandlng.t  n.  The  act  of  begging  under 
false  pretences.  Chaucer. 

Truandise.tn  [Fr.  See  TRUANT.]  A  begging 
under  false  pretences.  Chaucer. 

Truant  (tro'ant),  n.  [O.  Fr.  truant  Mod  Fr 
truand,  a  vagabond,  from  the  Celtic :  Armor. 
truant,  vagabond,  W.  tru,  truan,  wretched, 
Ir.  and  Gael,  truaghan,  truagh,  poor,  miser- 
able.] One  who  shirks  or  neglects  hisduty 
an  idler;  a  loiterer;  especially,  a  child  who 
stays  from  school  without  leave. 

I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.  Shak. 

—Toplay  truant,  to  stay  from  school  without 
leave. 

Truant  (tro'ant),  a.  [See  the  noun.  ]  Charac- 
teristic of  or  pertaining  to  a  truant;  wander- 
ing from  business;  shirking  duty;  wilfully 
absent  from  a  proper  or  appointed  place  • 
idle;  loitering;  as,  a  truant  boy.  '  A  truant 
disposition.'  Shak.  'With  truant 


Dryden. 


nt  pace. 


Truant  (tro'ant),  v.i  To  idle  away  time;  to 
loiter  or  be  absent  from  employment. 

'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed. 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board.     Shak. 

Truant  (tro'ant),  v.t.   To  waste  or  idle  away 
[Rare  ] 
1  dare  not  be  the  author  of  iruaHting  the  time.  Ford. 

Truantly  (tro'ant-li),  adv.  Like  a  truant; 
in  idleness. 

Truantship  (tro'ant-ship),  n.  The  con- 
duct of  a  truant ;  neglect  of  employment  • 
neglect  of  study. 

The  master  should  not  chide  with  him  if  the  child 
have  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no  tntaiitshif. 

Yubt(trub),  n.    A  truffle. 

Trubtailt  (trub'tal),  n.  A  short,  squat 
woman.  Ainsworth. 

Truce  (trbs),  n.  [0.  E.  trews,  trewse,  trewis, 
>.  Fr.  trues  (pi.,  les  trues  furent  rompnes, 
Froissart),  from  O.H.G.  triuwa,  trivia,  Mod 
G.  treue,  faith.  Akin  trow,  true,  trust.) 
1.  Hilit.  a  suspension  of  arms  by  agreement 
of  the  commanders  of  the  opposing  armies- 
a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  either 
for  negotiation  or  other  purpose;  an  ar- 
mistice.—2.  Intermission  of  action,  pain,  or 
contest;  temporary  cessation;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts.  Milton. 

—Truce  of  God,  a  suspension  of  arms  which 
occasionally  took  place  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  church  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  private  war.  This 
truce  provided  that  private  feuds  should 
cease  at  least  on  the  holidays  from  Thursday 
evening  to  Sunday  evening  each  week  dur- 
ing the  season  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  on 
the  octaves  of  the  great  festivals.  This  in- 
stitution was  gradually  abolished  as  the 
rulers  of  the  various  countries  became  strong 
enough  to  check  their  turbulent  and  power- 


ful subjects.  —  Flag  of  truce.     See  under 
FLAG. 

Truce-breaker  (trbs'brak-er),  ».  One  who 
violates  a  truce,  covenant,  or  engagement 
2  Tiin.  iii.  3. 

Truceless  (trbsles),  a.  1.  Without  truce; 
as,  a  truceless  war.— 2.  Granting  or  holding 
no  truce;  nuforbearing. 

Truchman,t  Truchementt  (truch'man, 
truch'ment),  n.  [See  DRAGOMAN.]  An  in- 
terpreter. •  The  interpreter  and  truckman 
of  his  creation.'  Drummand. 

Trucidatlou  (tru-sl-da'Bhon),  n.  [L.  trvci- 
datio,  from  trucido,  to  kill.]  The  act  of 
killing.  Cockeram. 

Truck  (truk),  v.i.  [Fr.  troquer,  to  truck,  to 
exchange,  to  barter,  from  Sp.  trocar,  to  ex- 
change; probably  from  Ar.  traqa,  an  instru- 
ment for  striking,  tnrn'j,  to  strike;  comp 
E.  to  strike  a  bargain.]  To  exchange  com- 
modities;  to  barter.  'A  master  of  a  ship 
who  deceived  them  under  colour  of  truckin't 
with  them.'  Palfrey. 

Truck  (truk),  r.t.  To  exchange;  to  give  in 
exchange;  to  barter;  as,  to  truck  knives  for 
gold-dust. 

I  see  nothing  left  us  but  to  truck  and  barter  our 
goods,  like  the  wild  Indians  with  each  other.  Svi/t. 

Truck  (truk),  n.  1.  Exchange  of  commo- 
dities; barter.  See  THUCK-SYSTEM. 

And  no  commutation  or  truck  can   be  made  by 
any  of  the  petty  merchants  without  the  assent  above- 
Hactluyt. 

2.  Commodities  appropriate  for  barter  or 
for  small  trade;  hence,  small  commodities- 
specifically,  in  the  United  States,  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  produce  for  market 
3.t  pi.  A  kind  of  game.     See  TROCO 

Truck  (truk),  n.  [Said  to  be  from  L.  trochus, 
a  hoop,  from  Gr.  trochos,  a  wheel,  a  disk 
&c.,  from  (rec/i<5,toruu;  comp.  also  W.  trwc, 
something  rounded,  a  turn,  a  truck;  but 
this  may  be  from  the  English.]  1.  A  small 
wooden  wheel  not  bound  with  iron;  a  cylin- 
der.—  2.  A  kind  of  low  carriage  for  convey- 
ing goods,  stones,  &c. ;  a  small  wheel  carriage 
or  species  of  barrow,  with  two  low  wheels, 
upon  which  boxes,  bales,  and  other  heavy 
packages  of  goods  are  tilted. 

There  were  more  trucks  near  Todgers's  than  you 
would  suppose  a  whole  city  could  ever  need;  not 
active  trucks,  but  a  vagabond  race,  for  ever  lounging 
in  the  narrow  lanes  before  their  masters'  doors  and 
stopping  up  the  pass.  Dickens. 

3.  In  ratt.   (a)   an  open   wagon   for   the 
conveyance  of  goods.    (6)  A  swivelling  car- 
riage consisting  of  a  frame  with  one  or  more 
pairs  of  wheels,  and  the  necessary  boxes, 
springs,  Ac.,  to  carry  and  guide  one  end  of 
a  locomotive.    Goodrich.— 4.  In  nun  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  wood  like  a  wheel,  flxed  on 
an  axle-tree,  for  moving  ordnance. — o.Naut. 
(a)  the  small  circular  wooden  cap  at  the 
extremity  of  a  flagstaff  or  of  a  topmast, 
generally  furnished  with  two  or  more  pul- 
leys, used  to  reeve  the  halliards.  (6)  A  small 
circular  piece  of  wood,  having  a  hole  bored 
through  it  for  a  rope  to  run  through;  as, 
the  trucks  of  the  shrouds. 

Truck  (trnk),  v.t.  To  put  in  a  truck;  to 
send  or  convey  by  truck;  as,  to  truck  cattle 

Truckage  (truk'aj),  n.  The  practice  of  bar- 
tering goods. 

Truckage  (truk'aj),  n.  Money  paid  for  con- 
veyance of  goods  on  a  truck;  freight. 

Trucker  (truk'er),  n.  One  who  trucks;  one 
who  traffics  by  exchange  of  goods.  'No  man 
having  ever  yet  driven  a  saving  bargain 
with  this  great  trucker  of  souls.'  South 

Truckle  (truk'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  truck,  a  wheel.] 
1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor.— 2.  A  truckle- 
bed. 

He  roused  the  squire  in  truckle  lolling.    Hudibras. 

3.  A  small  flat  cheese.    [Local.] 
Truckle  (truk'l),  v.t.    To  move  on  rollers; 
to  trundle. 

Chairs  without  bottoms  were  tntckled  from  the 
middle  to  one  end  of  the  room.  Miss  Ettrney. 

Truckle  (truk'l),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  truckled; 
ppr.  truckling.  [Dim.  of  truck,  to  barter.] 
lo  yield  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  of 
another;  to  submit;  to  cringe;  to  act  in  a 
servile  manner:  usually  with  to. 

Shall  our  nation  be  in  bondage  thus 
Unto  a  land  that  trucfcUs  under  us  T    Clcaveland. 
I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state. 
Nor  take  a  favour  from  a  man  I  hate. 

Churchill.      • 
Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones.  Byron. 

ruckle -bed  (trukl-bed),  n.  A  bed  that 
runs  on  wheels  and  may  be  pushed  under 
another;  a  trundle-bed.  In  former  times 
the  truckle-bed  was  generally  appropriated 
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to  a  servant  i>r  attendant  of  some  kind,  the 
master  or  mistress  occupying  the  principal 
bed. 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
While  his  youny  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Bf>.  Hall. 

The  truckle-bed  of  Valour  and  Freedom  is  not  wad- 
ded with  flush-bilk.  Lander. 

Truckle  -  cheese  (truk'1-chez),  «.  See 
TRUCKLE,  ».  3. 

Truckler  (truk'ler),  n.  One  who  truckles 
or  yields  obsequiously  to  the  will  of  another. 

Truckling  (tnik'ling),  a.  Given  to  truckle; 
cringing;  (awning;  slavish;  servile. 

Terms  which  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  there 
was  something  in  these  sophists  peculiarly  greedy. 
exorbitant,  and  truckling:   something  beyond  the 
mere  fact  of  asking  and  receiving  remuneration. 
Grote. 

Truck-man  (truk'manl.  ».  1.  A  truck  driver; 
a  carter  or  carman.—  2.  One  who  trucks  or 
exchanges. 

Truck-system  (truk'sis-tem),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  in 
goods  instead  of  money.  This  practice  has 
prevailed  particularly  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts;  the  masters  estab- 
lishing warehouses  or  shops,  and  the  work- 
men in  their  employment  either  getting  their 
wages  accounted  for  to  them  by  supplies  of 
-  1  >MI  Is  from  such  establishments,  without  re- 
ceiving any  money,  or  getting  the  money  on 
a  tacit  or  express  understanding  that  they 
were  to  resort  to  the  premises  of  their  pias- 
ters for  such  necessaries  as  they  required. 
Under  this  system  the  workmen  have  often 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  their  goods, 
and  from  the  great  facility  afforded  to  them 
of  procuring  liberal  supplies  of  goods  in 
anticipation  of  wages,  they  are  apt  to  be 
led  into  debt.  These  and  other  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  system  induced  the  legislature 
to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  an  act 
passed  in  1831;  but  the  act  is  scarcely  com- 
prehensive enough,  and  is  still  often  more 
or  less  violated. 

Trucos  (tru'kos),  n.  [Sp.]  A  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  SeeTROCO.  Pres- 
cott. 

Truculence,  Truculency  (truk'u-lens, 
truk'u-len-si),  n.  [L.  tmcidentia.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  truculent  ;  savage- 
ness  of  manners;  ferociousness. 

He  loves  not  tyranny:  .  .  .  the  tntcitlency  of  the 
subject,  who  transacts  this,  he  approves  not. 

//  'aterhoitse. 

2.  Terribleness  of  countenance. 
Truculent  (truk'u-lent),  a.  [L.  truculentus, 
from  trux,  trucis,  fierce,  savage.]  1.  Fierce; 
savage  ;  barbarous.  '  A  barbarous  Scythia 
where  the  savage  and  truculent  inhabitants 
.  .  .  live  upon  milk  and  flesh  roasted  in  the 
sun.'  Ray.—l.  Inspiring  terror;  ferocious. 
'  Their  truculent  aspects.'  Sandys. 

Triptolemus  .  .  .  was  alarmed  by  the  truculent 
looks  of  Goffe,  in  particular.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

3  Cruel;  destructive.  'Truculent  plagues.' 
Harvey. 

Truculently  (truk'u-lent-li),a(i».  In  a  trucu- 
lent manner;  fiercely;  destructively. 

Trudge  (truj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  trudged;  ppr. 
trudging.  (Probably  a  modification  of  tread, 
through  the  influence  of  drudge.  There  is 
in  it  the  idea  of  labouring  heavily.]  To 
travel  on  foot,  the  idea  of  fatigue  or  more 
or  less  painful  exertion  being  generally  im- 
plied; to  travel  or  march  with  labour. 

Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street, 
And  trudg'd  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet, 

Drydtn. 

Trudgeman  (truj'man),  n.  Same  as  Truck- 
man. 

True  (tro),  a.  [O.E.  tmwe,  trewe,  &c.,  A.  Sax. 
treowe  (whence  treowian,  to  trow  or  believe); 
0.  Sax.  triwi,  O.  Fris.  triuwe,  triowe,  L.Q. 
truw,  tru,  Icel.  trur,  Dan.  tro,  D.  trouw, 
Q.  treu—  faithful,  true.  Cog.  Zend,  drva, 
solid,  constant;  Skr.  dhru,  to  be  fixed.  Akin 
truce,  trust.}  1.  Confonnable  to  fact;  being 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  state  of  things 
not  false  or  erroneous. 

Those  propositions  are  true  which  express  things 
as  they  are.  Wollaston. 

2.  Free  from  falsehood;  habitually  speaking 
the  truth;  veracious;  truthful. 

Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  trite,  and  teaches 
the  way  of  God  in  truth.  Mat.  XX.  i  ' 

3.  Genuine;  pure;  real;  not  counterfeit,  adul 
terated,  false,  or  pretended. 

Never  call  a  piece  of  true  gold  a  counterfeit  Shak 
In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  trite  valour.       Shak 
Unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie, 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poetry.      Ccnvley 

4.  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises 
to  friends,  to  a  prince,  or  the  like  ;  not  fickle 


false.or  perfidious;  faithful;  constant;  loyal. 
'  This  true  wife.'  Shak. 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle. 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty.  Shak. 
6.  Honest;  not  fraudulent. 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves.          Shak. 
Every  true  man's  apparei  fits  your  thief.    Sliak. 

6.  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  rules;  exact; 
just;  accurate;  correct;  right.  'True  com- 
putation of  the  time.'  Shak.  '  A  circle  regu- 
larly true.'  Prior.  '  A  translation  nicely 
true  to  the  original.'  Arbuthnot.—7.  Con- 
formable to  law  and  justice;  legitimate; 
rightful;  as,  a  trite  heir;  a  true  king.  'An 
oath  .  .  .  before  a  true  and  lawful  magis- 
trate.' Shak:— True  bill,  in  law,  a  bill  of 
indictment  endorsed  by  the  grand  jury  after 
evidence  as  containing  a  well-founded  accu- 
sation.— True  place  of  a  star  or  planet,  in 
(stroll,  the  place  which  the  star  or  planet 
would  be  seen  to  occupy,  if  the  effects  of 
refraction,  parallax,  &c.,  were  removed,  or 
the  place  which  it  would  occupy  if  viewed 
from  the  earth's  centre,  supposing  the  rays 
n  lining  from  it  not  to  be  subject  to  refraction. 
True  (tro),  v.t.  To  give  a  right  form  to ;  to 
adjust  nicely;  to  put  a  keen,  fine,  or  smooth 
edge  on ;  to  make  exactly  straight,  square, 
level,  or  the  like:  a  workman's  term. 
True-blue  (tro'blu),  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  person  of  inflexible  honesty  and  fidelity; 
said  to  be  from  the  tnie  or  Coventry  blue, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  unchanging 
colour.  Hence,  unwavering ;  unbending ; 
stanch;  inflexible.  'Blue  was  the  favour- 
ite colour  of  the  Covenanters;  hence. the  vul- 
gar phrase  of  a  true-blue  whig.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

For  his  religion  .  .  . 

'Twas  Presbyterian  tnte-bhte.       Httdibras. 

True-blue  (tro'blu),  n.  A  person  of  inflex- 
ible honesty  or  stanchness;  specifically, 
a  stanch*  Presbyterian  or  Whig.  See  the 
adjective. 

Trueborn  (tro'born),  a.  Of  genuine  birth; 
having  a  right  by  birth  to  any  title. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  truebom  Englishman. 
Shak. 

Truebred  (tro'bred),  a.  1.  Of  a  genuine  or 
right  breed;  as,  a  truebred  horse.— 2.  Being 
of  genuine  breeding  or  education;  as,  a  true- 
bred  gentleman. 

True -derived  (tro'de-rivd),  a.  Of  lawful 
descent ;  legitimate.  '  To  draw  forth  your 
noble  ancestry  unto  a  lineal  true-derived 
course.'  Shak. 

True-devoted  (tro'de-vot-ed),  o.  Full  of 
true  devotion  and  honest  zeal.  'A  true- 
devoted-pilgrim.'  Shak. 

True  -  disposing  (tro'dis-poz-ing),  a.  Dis- 
posing, arranging,  or  ordaining  justly;  just. 
'O  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God.' 
SAo*. 

True-divining  (tro'di-vin-ing),  a.  Having 
a  true  presentiment.  'Thou  hast  a  true- 
divining  heart.'  Shak. 

Truehearted  (tro'hart-ed),  o.  Being  of  a 
faithful  heart;  honest;  sincere;  not  faithless 
or  deceitful;  as,  a  truehearted  friend,  ilae- 

Trueneartedness  (troTiart-ed-nes),  n.  Fi- 
delity; loyalty;  sincerity. 

True-love  (tro'luv),  n.  1.  One  truly  loved  or 
loving;  one  whose  love  is  pledged  to  an- 
other; a  lover;  a  sweetheart. 

Thou  hast  mistaken  quite 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-ltrvc's  sight. 

2  A  plant  of  the  genus  Paris,  the  P.  quad- 
rifolia.  Called  also  Herb-parts.  See  PARIS. 

True-love  t  (troluv),  a.  Affectionate;  sin- 
cere. 'True-love  tears.'  Shak. 

Truelove-knot,  Truelover's-knot  (tro'- 


. 
5,  The  usual  or  modern  form. 


luv-not,  tro1uv-erz-not),n.  A  kind  of  double 
knot,  made  with  two  bows  on  each  side  in 


tcrlacing  each  other  and  with  two  ends;  the 
emblem  of  interwoven  affection  or  engage- 
incuts.  'Twenty  odd-conceited  true-love 
knuts.'  Shak. 

Trueness  (tro'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
true;  faithfulness;  sincerity;  reality;  gen- 
uineness; exactness;  correctness;  accuracy. 
Btuon. 

Truepenny  (tro'pen-ni),«.  A  familiar  phrase 
for  an  honest  fellow. 

Say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny  t    Shak. 

True-service,  True-service-tree  (tro'ser- 
vis,  tro'ser-vis-tre),  «.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
I'yrus  the  P.  domestira.  See  PYROS. 

True-tablet  (trb'ta-bl),  n.    A  hazard-table. 

There  is  also  a  bowling-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  true- 
ladle.  Evelyn. 

Truff(truf),  v.t.    To  steal.    [Old  Scotch.] 

Be  sure  to  it-tiff  his  pocket-book.          Ramsay. 
Truffet  (truf),  n.     [An  old  form  of  turf  with 

r  transposed  as  in  thirst,  thrist,  ifec.     Still 

common  in  Scotland.  ]    Turf. 

No  holy  tntjfe  was  left  to  hide  the  head 

Of  holiest  men.  Sir  J.  Dailies. 

Truffle  (truf'l),  n.  [0.  Fr.  trvfle,  Fr.  tni/e; 
origin  uncertain.  ]  A  genus  (Tuber)  of  fungi 
of  the  section  Gasteromycetes  growing  un- 
derground. Thecommontrum'e(T.<!i(>ari««i) 
is  of  a  fleshy  fungous  structure  and  roundish 
figure,  without  any  visible  root ;  of  a  dark 
colour,  approaching  to  black,  and  studded 
over  with  tubercles,  and  varies  in  size  from 
that  of  a  large  plum  to  that  of  a  large  po- 
tato. It  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
England,  also  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
and  several  other  countries,  being  found 
most  numerously  in  oak  and  chestnut  forests. 
It  is  much  esteemed  and  sought  after  as  an 
ingredient  in  certain  high-seasoned  dishes. 
There  being  no  appearance  above-ground  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  the  truffle,  which 
lies  concealed  some  inches  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  clayey  sandy  soil,  dogs  are 
trained  to  find  this  fungus  by  the  scent  and 
scratch  it  up.  Hogs,  which  are  extremely 
fond  of  truffles,  are  also  employed  to  dis- 
cover them  and  root  them  up.  Other  spe- 
cies as  T.  cestivum,  T.  rufiiin,  T.  moscha- 
tmn  or  musk-scented  truffle,  are  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  common  truffle. 

Truffled  (truf'ld),  a.  Furnished,  cooked,  or 
stuffed  with  truffles;  as,  a  truffled  turkey  is 
a  favourite  French  dish. 

Truffle-worm  (truf'l-werm),  n.  A  worm 
found  in  truffles,  the  larva  of  a  fly,  a  species 
of  Leiodes. 

Trug  (trug),  71.  [The  same  as  trough,  A.  sax. 
trog,  the  original  pronunciation  being  re- 
tained in  some  parts  of  England.]  1.  A  hod 
formortar.  Bailey.-  2.  t  A  pleasure  of  wheat, 
as  much  as  was  carried  in  a  trough,  three 
trugs  making  two  bushels.  —  3.  A  kind  of 
wooden  basket  for  carrying  vegetables,  &c. 
[Provincial.]— t.t  A  concubine.  Middletm. 

Trugging-houset  (trug'ing-hous),  n.  A 
brothel  or  house  of  ill-fame.  R.  Greene. 

Truish  (tro'ish),  a.    Somewhat  true. 

They  perchance  light  upon  something  that  seems 
,,-uish  and  newish.  Bf-  Gauden. 

Truism  (trb'izm),  n.  An  undoubted  or  self- 
evident  truth.  '  Conclusions  which  in  one 
sense  shall  be  true,  and  in  another  false, 
at  once  seeming  paradoxes  and  manifest 
tnrimnt.'  Berkeley. 

Truismatic  (tro-iz-mat'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  truisms;  consisting  of  truisms. 

Trull  (trul).  n.  [Of  similar  origin  with 
trollop  (which  see).]  1.  A  low  vagrant  strum- 
pet; a  drab;  a  trollop. 

These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  face, 

And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer  s  embrace. 

Craooe. 

2.t  A  girl;  a  lass;  a  wench.     Wotton. 
Trull  (trul),  v.t.    [Contr.  for  trundle.]    To 
trundle.     [Local.] 

Trullization  (trul-iz-a'shon),  n.  [L.  trulla- 
satio  from  trullitso,  to  trowel,  from  trulla, 
a  trowel.  See  TROWEL.]  The  laying  of  layers 
of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 
Truly  (tro'li),  adv.  1  In  a  tnie  manner;  in 
accordance  with  truth ;  as,  (a)  in  accordance 
or  agreement  with  fact. 

He  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband:  in 
that  saidst  thou  truly. 

(b)  Exactly;  accurately;  precisely;  correctly; 
unerringly;  unmistakably;  justly. 

Right  reason  is  nothing  but  the  mind  of  man  judg- 
ing o?  things  truly  as  they  are  in  themselves.   South. 

(c)Sincerely;  faithfully;  loyally;  constantly; 
honestly. 

We  have  always  truly  served  you.          Shax. 
All  masters  cannot  be  truly  followed.        Shak. 
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2  According  to  law;  legitimately.  'Hisin- 
nooent  b&bft  taity  begotten.'  Shah.  'Togive 
obedk-nce  where  'tis  truly  owed.'  Shak. — 
3.  In  ik-ed;  in  truth;  in  reality;  in  fact;  often 
used  emphatically,  sometimes  almost  exple- 
tively 

Truly  the  light  is  sweet.  Eccles.  jci.  7. 

To-morrow  truly  I  will  meet  thee.  Shak. 

Trump  (trump),  n.  [Fr.  trompe,  a  trumpet 
nrhorii,  a  Jew'sharp;  Sp.  ami  1'g.  trompa,  It. 
trumba,  a  trumpet;  comp.  also  Icel.  trumba, 
a  pipe,  a  trumpet;  O.H.G.  trumba,  trumpa, 
a  drum.  Perhaps  imitative  of  sound,  like 
.  itrntn;  comp.  Lett,  trttbft,  to  snore,  to  sound 
a  horn;  Lith  truba,  a  herdsman's  horn.  Akin 
trunifxi/te.  Diez  suggests  that  it  may  be 
from  L.  tuba,  a  trumpet,  nasalized  and 
having  r  inserted.]  1.  A  wind-instrument  of 
music;  a  trumpet:  now  used  only  in  poetic, 
sustained.or elevated  language.  1  Cor.xv.51, 
62.  '  The  wakeful  trump  of  doom. '  Milton. 
2.  A  Jew's  harp.  [Scotch.]  Hence,  tongue 
of  the  trump,  the  reed  of  a  trump  by  which 
the  sound  is  produced ;  fig.  the  principal 
person  in  any  undertaking;  that  which  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  anything. 

Though  he  be  termed  my  lord,  and  so  forth,  all  the 
world  knows  that  you  are  the  tongue  of  the  trump 
Sir  If.  SMI. 

Trumpt  (trump),  v.i.    To  blow  a  trumpet. 

Trump  (trump),  n.  [Contr.  from  triumph, 
in  former  sense  of  trump.  See  TRIUMPH.) 
1.  A  winning  card;  one  of  the  suit  of  cards 
which  takes  any  of  the  other  suits.— 2.  An 
old  game  with  cards,  nearly  the  same  as 
whist,  the  modern  game  being  only  improved 
from  it.— 3.  A  good  fellow;  a  person  upon 
whom  one  can  depend.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

I  wish  I  may  die  if  you're  not  a  trump.  Pip. 

•     Diekeni. 

—To  put  to  one's  trumps,  to  reduce  to  the 
last  expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion  of 
power:  a  figure  borrowed  from  games  at 
cards.  Milton;  Irving. 

Trump  (trump),  v.t.  To  take  with  a  trump 
card;  to  put  a  trump  card  upon  in  order  to 
win,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Trump  (trump),  c.t.  In  card -playing,  to 
play  a  trump  card  when  another  suit  has 
been  led. 

Trump  (trump),  v.t.  [Fr.  tromper,  to  de- 
ceive, to  dupe,  probably  from  trompe,  a 
trumpet,  and  said  originally  of  mounte- 
banks or  charlatans  who  summoned  people 
by  a  trumpet.]  1. 1  To  trick  or  impose  upon; 
to  deceive.  '  To  trick  or  trump  mankind. ' 
B.  Jonson. — 2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  un- 
fairly. 'Authors  have  been  trumped  on  us.' 
Leslie.— To  trump  up,  to  devise  ;  to  forge  ; 
to  seek  and  collect  from  every  quarter;  as, 
to  trump  up  a  story. 

Trumpery  (trum'per-i),  ».  [Fr.  tromperie, 
from  tromper,  to  deceive.  See  TRUMP  to 
trick.]  l.t  Deceit;  fraud.  Sir  J.  Baring- 
ton.—  2.  Something  calculated  to  deceive  by 
false  show;  something  externally  splendid 
hut  intrinsically  of  little  value ;  worthless 
finery. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 

For  state  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shak. 

3.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value;  useless 
matter;  trifles;  rubbish. 

Upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  very  much,  though 
not  all,  of  this  idolatrous  trumpery  and  superstition 
was  driven  out  of  the  world.  South. 

Trumpery  (trura'per-i),  a.  Trifling;  worth- 
less. 

A  very  trumpery  case  it  is  altogether,  that  I  must 
admit.  Th.  Hoot. 

Trumpet(trum'pet),ti.  [Fr.  trompette,&dim 
of  trompe.n  trumpet.  See  TRUMP,  a  trumpet.  ] 
1.  A  wind-instrument  of  music  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  having  a  clear  ringing  and  pene- 
trating tone.  In  its  modern  form  it  con- 
sists of  a  metal  tube  (usually  brass  some- 
times silver),  about  8  feet  long,  doubled  up 
in  the  form  of  a  parabola,  becoming  conoid 
in  the  last  fold,  and  expanding  into  a  bell- 
shape  end,  the  other  end  being  fitted  with  a 
mouth-piece  by  which  the  instrument  is 
sounded.  The  trumpet  tuned  on  C  pro- 
duces with  great  power  and  brilliancy  the 
following  series  of  tones  in  an  ascending 
scale.  C  in  the  second  space  of  the  bass 
clef,  G,  C,  E,  O,  K>,  C.  D,  E,  and  G  By 
means  of  crooks  and  slides  the  length  of  the 
tube  can  be  increased,  and  the  pitch  corre- 
spondingly lowered.  Trumpets  are  also 
sometimes  fitted  with  pistons,  valves  or 
keys,  by  which  the  intermediate  tones  and 
semitones  can  be  produced,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  clear  resonant  tone  character- 
istic of  the  trumpet  which  makes  it  such  a 


favourite  and  valuable  military  and  orches- 
tral instrument. — 2.  t  A  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desired  that  a  trumpet  nii^ht  be  first 
sent  for  a  pass.  U.irendon. 

3.  One  who  praises  or  propagates  praise,  or 
is  the  instrument  of  propagating  it.  'To  be 
the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues. '  Shak. 

That  great  politician  was  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be 
the  trumpet  of  his  praises.  Drydett. 

-  II, 'a ring  trumpet.  See  EAR-TRUMPET.— 
Speaking  trumpet.  See  SPEAKING-TRUMPET. 
Trumpet  marine,  an  old  musical  stringed 
instrument,  having  a  triangular -shaped 
body  or  chest  and  a  long  neck,  a  single 
string  raised  on  a  bridge,  and  running  along 
the  body  and  neck.  It  was  played  with  a 
bow,  and  the  sounds  were  stopped  by  the 
fingers  gently  touching  the  string  so  as  to 
produce  the  harmonics  of  the  string  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  practised  on  the  violin.  — 
Feast  of  trumpets,  a  feast  among  the  Jews, 
which  was  held  on  the  first  and  second  days 
of  the  month  Tisri,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets 
in  the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity.— Trumpet  honeysuckle,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Lonicera.  See  HONEYSUCKLE. 
Trumpet  (trum'pet),  v.t.  To  publish  by 
sound  of  trumpet;  hence,  to  blaze  or  noise 
abroad;  to  proclaim;  to  celebrate. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 

To  trumpet  such  good  tidings!  Shak. 

They  did  nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the 
reproaches  they  could  devise  against  the  Irish. 

Trumpet-call  (trum'pet-kal),  n.    A  c'aTby 

the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Trumpeter  (trum'pet-er),  n.    1.  One  who 

sounds  a  trumpet. 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's 'ear.       Sttat. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. '  The  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful 
intents.'  Shak.— 3.  A  bird,  a  variety  of  the 
domestic  pigeon.— 4.  A  grallatorial  bird  of 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Psophia,  the 
P.  crepilans,  called  also  .4 groin  (which  see) 

Trumpet-fish  (trum'pet-flsh),  n.  An  acan- 
thopterygious  fish  of  the  genus  Centriscus 
(C.  Scolupax),  so  named  from  its  tubular 
muzzle.  Called  also  Sea-snipe  and  Bellows- 
fish.  See  BELLOWS-FISH. 

Trumpet-flower  (trum'pet-flou-er),  n.  A 
name  applied  to  various  large  tubular 
flowers,  as  those  of  Bignonia,  Tecoma,  Cat- 
alpa,  Brunsfelsia,  Solandra  &c 

Trumpet-fly  (trum'pet-fli),  n.  The  black 
oestrus  with  a  yellow-breast;  the  gray-fly 

Trumpet -major  (trum'pet-ma-jer),  n.  A 
head  trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regiment. 

Trumpetry  (trum'pet-ri),  n.  The  sounding 
or  sounds  of  a  trumpet.  'A  prodigious 
annual  pageant,  chariot,  progress,  and  flou- 
rish of  trumpetry.'  Thackeray. 

Trumpet -shaped  (trum'pet-shaptX  «• 
Formed  like  a  trumpet ;  specifically,  in  hot 
tubular  with  one  end  dilated 

Trumpet -shell  (trum'pet-shel),  n.  The 
shell  of  the  Triton  variegatus,  a  gasteropod 
found  on  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
shell,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length 
of  a  foot  or  more,  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  last-named  localities  as  a  trumpet.  For 
this  purpose  a  hole  is  pierced  at  about  a 
fourth  of  the  length  from  the  top,  and  a 
loud  disagreeable  sound  is  produced  when 
the  mouth  is  applied  as  in  flute-blowing. 

Trumpet -tongued  (trum'pet-tungd),  a. 
Having  a  tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet. 

Will  j>lead  Jike  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
She.  ' 


The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

Trumpet-tree  (trum'pet-tre),  n.  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Cecropia  (C. 
peltata),  nat.  order  Artocarpacere. 

Trumpet-weed  (trum'pet -wed),  n.  1.  A 
large  South  African  sea-weed,  Ecklonia  buc- 
cinalii,  nat.  order  Laminariaceae,  the  stem 
of  which  being  hollow  is  used  as  a  siphon, 
as  also  as  a  trumpet  by  the  native  herdsmen 
for  collecting  their  cattle  in  the  evening.  — 
2.  A  stout  herbaceous  plant,  JSvpatorium 
purpureum,  having  flowers  in  cylindrical 
heads. 

Trumpet-wood  (trum'pet-wud),  n.  A  West 
Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Cecropia(C.  peltata) 
nat.  order  Artocarpaceae :  so  called  from  its 
hollow  stems  being  used  as  wind-instru- 
ments ;  snake-wood. 

Truncal  (trung'kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
trunk  or  body. 


Truncate  (trungTcat),  v.  t.  [L.  trunco,  trtm- 
ciilitm,  to  maim,  to  cut  off,  from  trunmt, 
maimed,  mutilated,  and  as  substantive,  the 
stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree.]  To  shorten  by  cut- 
ting abruptly;  to  lop;  to  cut  short. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously  trim 
ca">-  ftAucn. 

Truncate  (trung'kat),  o.  In  bot.  appearing 
as  if  cut  short  at  the  tip  by  a  transverse  line- 
as,  a  truncate  leaf.  The  leaves  of  Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera  are  truncate.  See  cut  TU- 
MP-TREE. 

Truncated  (trung'kat-ed),  p.  and  a.  i.  Cut 
off;  cut  short  abruptly.— .4  truncated  cone 
or  pyramid  is  one  whose  vertex  is  cut  off  by 
a  plane  parallel  to  its  base;  the  frustum  of 
a  cone  or  pyramid.— 2.  In  mineral,  having 
a  solid  angle  or  edge  cut  off  so  as  to  produce 
a  new  surface  or  plane,  as  a  crystal.— 3.  In 
zool.  applied  to  univalve  shells  the  apex  of 
which  breaks  off,  so  that  the  shell  becomes 
decollated. 

Truncation  (trung-ka'shon),  n.  i.  The  act 
of  truncating  en-  cutting  short;  the  act  of 
cutting  oft".  •  Decreeing  judgement  of  death 

or  truncation  of  members.'    Prynne 2  In 

crystal,  a  term  used  to  signify  that  change 
in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal  which 
is  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle 
or  edge  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or  less 
large  in  place  of  the  edge  or  angle.  When 
the  face  thus  produced  does  not  make  equal 
angles  with  all  the  contiguous  faces,  the 
truncation  is  said  to  be  oblique. 
Trunch  t  (trunsh).  n.  [O.Fr.  tranche,  a  fern. 
form  of  (rone.  See  TRUNK.]  A  stake  or 
small  post. 

Truncheon  (trun'shon),  n.  [0.  Fr.  tronchon, 
Fr.  troncon,  from  tranche,  trance,  a  trunk 
staff,  &c.,  L.  truncus.  See  TRUNK.]  1.  A 
snort  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel. 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
Drydeil 

2.  A  baton  or  staff  of  authority.  '  The  mar- 
shal's truncheon  nor  the  judge's  robe. '  Shak. 
3  A  tree  the  branches  of  which  have  been 
lopped  off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 
Truncheon  (trun'shon),  v.t.  To  beat  with 
a  truncheon;  to  cudgel. 

An  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would  trun- 
cheon you  out.  for  taking  their  names  upon  you 
before  you  have  earn'd  them.  ShaA. 

Truncheoned  (trun'shond),  o.    Furnished 

with  a  truncheon. 
Truncheoner,  Truncheoneer  (trun'shon- 

er,  trun-shou-er1),  n.    A  person  armed  with 

a  truncheon. 

I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheoners  draw 
to  her  succour.  shak. 

Trundle  (trun'dl),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  trundled; 
ppr.  trundling.  [A.  Sax.  tryndel,  trendel,  a 
circle,  a  wheel ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  trind,  round 
See  THENDLB  and  TREND.  ]  1  To  roll,  as  on 
little  wheels;  as.  a  bed  trundles  under  an- 
other.—2.  To  roll;  to  bowl  along. 

Who's  unskilful  at  the  coit.  or  ball. 
Or  trundling  wheel,  he  can  sit  still  from  all. 

B  Jonson 

Trundle  (trun'dl),  v.t.  1.  To  roll,  as  on  little 
wheels;  as,  to  trundle  a  bed  or  a  gun-car- 
riage. —2.  To  cause  to  roll,  as  a  circular  or 
spherical  body ;  as,  to  trundle  a  hoop. 

They  .  .  .  who  play  at  nine  holes,  and  who  trundle 
little  round  stones.  Holland. 


Trundle  (trun'dl),  n.  1.  A  round  body;  a 
little  wheel;  a  roller;  a  castor. —2.  A  small 
wheel  or  pinion  having  its  teeth  formed  of 
cylinders  or  spindles;  also  called  a  Lantern- 
wheel  or  Wallower.  See  LANTERN-PINION. — 
3.  One  of  the  bars  of  such  a  wheel.— 4.  A 
small  carriage  with  low  wheels;  a  truck 

Trundle  (trun'dl),  a.  Shaped  like  a  trundle 
or  wheel;  round;  curled. 

Lake  a  poor  cur,  clapping  his  trundle  tail 
Betwixt  his  legs.  Beau.  S-  Ft. 

Trundle-bed  (trun'dl-bed),  n.  A  low  bed 
that  is  moved  on  trundles  or  little  wheels,  so 
that  it  can  be  trundled  under  a  higher  bed. 
Called  also  Truckle-bed. 

My  wife  and  I  on  the  high  bed  in  our  chamber,  and 
Willet  in  the  trundlr-bed.  Pepys. 

Trundle -head  (trun'dl-hed),  n.  1.  The 
wheel  that  tunis  a  millstone.— 2.  Naut.  the 
head  of  a  capstan  into  the  peripheral  sockets 
of  which  the  capstan  bars  are  inserted.— 
3.  One  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle-wheel. 

Trundle-tall  (trun'dl-tal),  n.  A  curled  tail; 
a  dog  with  a  curled  tail. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Or  bob-tail  tyke,  or  trundle-tail.  Shaft. 

Trundle-wheel  (trun'dl-whel),  n.  In  much. 
a  lantern-wheel.  See  LANTERN-PINION. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtrae;      y,  Sc.  ley. 


TRTJNK 

Trunk  (trun^k).  n.  [Fr.  tronc,  a  trunk  of 
a  tree,  a  main  body,  a  broken  shaft  of  a 
column,  a  charity  box;  from  L.  truncitx,  mu- 
tilated, truncated,  and  as  noun,  a  trunk  or 
stem,  A  body,  a  piece  cut  off,  &c.  Hence 
truncheon,  truncate.]  1.  The  woody  stem  of 
trees,  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  and  elm;  that 
part  of  a  plant  which,  springing  immediately  : 
from  the  root,  ascends  in  a  vertical  position 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  consti-  ' 
tutes  the  principal  bulk  of  the  individual, 
sending  out  branches  whose  structure  is 
similar  to  that  of  itself.  In  shrubs,  properly 
speaking,  that  part  which  is  between  the 
root  and  the  branches  is  called  the  stem; 
shrubs  having  no  trunk  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term. — 2.  The  body  of  an  animal  without 
the  limbs,  or  considered  as  apart  from  the 
limbs. 

My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk.    Shak. 

3  The  main  body  of  anything  relatively  to 
its  branches  or  ramifications;  as,  the  trunk 
of  a  vein  or  of  an  artery  as  distinct  from  the 
branches. —4.  ['A  chest  would  seem  to  be 
called  a  trunk  as  resembling  the  trunk  or 
chest  of  a  man's  body.  In  the  same  way 
G.  rump/,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  is  applied 
to  a  hollow  vessel  of  various  kinds.'  Wedg- 
wood.] A  box  or  chest,  usually  covered 
with  leather  or  its  substitute,  for  containing 
clothes,  Ac. ;  a  box  to  be  carried  about  with 
a  person's  clothes  or  other  effects.  'To  lie 
like  pawns  locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks.' 
.<hak. — 5.  In  arch.i\\e  shaft  of  a  column;  that 
part  between  the  base  and  capital.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  dado  or  body 
of  a  pedestal.  — 6.  [The  word  in  this  sense, 
as  in  some  of  the  others  below,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  trompe,  a  trumpet,  a  horn, 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  a  tube.]  The  snout 
or  proboscis  of  an  elephant ;  also,  a  simi-  j 
lar  organ  of  other  animals,  astheproboscisof  t 
an  insect,  by  means  of  which  it  sucks  the 
blood  of  animals  or  the  juices  of  vegetables. 

7.  A  tube, usually  wooden,  to  convey  air,  dust, 
broken  matter,  grain,  Ac. ;  as,  (a)  an  air- 
trunk  to  a  mine  or  tunnel.    (&)  A  dust-tnink 
from  a  cotton-cleaner  or  the  like,     (c)  A 
broken-material  trunk,  to  convey  graded 
coal  to  a  wagon  or  heap,  broken  quartz  from 
a  mill  to  the  stampers,  &c.     (rf)  A  grain  or 
flour  trunk,  up  or  down  which  the  said 
articles  are  conveyed  in  an  elevator  or  mill. 

8.  In  mining,  (n)  a  long  narrow  cistern  or 
pit,  in  which  m  uddy  matter  containing  ore  is 
made  to  part  with  the  ore.    (6)  An  upcast 
or  downcast  air-passage  in  a  mine,     (c)  A 
wooden  spout  for  water  or  the  pipe  of  a 
draining  pump,    (d)  A  bos-tube  in  which 
attal  or  rubbish  is  sent  out  of  a  mine. — 

9.  A  trough  to  convey  water  from  a  race 
to  a  water-wheel,  &c.  ;  a  flume;   a  pen- 
stock.—10.  Aboxed  passage  forair  to  or  from 
a  blast  apparatus  or  blowing-engine.  — 11.  In 
steam-engines,  a  large  pipe  passing  longi- 
tudinally through  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine,  attached  to  the  piston  and  moving 
with  it,  its  diameter  being  sufficient  to  allow 
one  of  the  connecting-rods  to  be  attached  to 
the  crank  and  the  other  end  directly  to  the 
piston,  thus  dispensing  with  an  intermediate 
rod :    used  chiefly  in  marine  engines  for 
drivingpropellers.— 12.  t  A  longtube  through 
which  peas,  pellets,  &c.,  were  driven  by  the 
force  of  the  breath;  a  pea-shooter. 

While  he  shot  sugar-plums  at  them  out  of  a  trunk, 
which  they  were  to  pick  up.  Hawtll. 

13.  In  fishing,  an  iron  hoop  with  a  bag,  used 
to  catch  crustaceans.       E.   II.   Knight.  — 

14.  pi.   Trunk -hose.     'Red-striped  cotton 
stockings,  with  full  trunks,  dotted  red  and 
black.'    Mayhew.—  Trunk  road,  a  highway 
or  main  road. 

Englebourne  was  situated  on  no  trunk  road. 

Macmillan's  Mag. 

Trunk (trungk),  v.t.  l.t  To  lop  off;  to  cur- 
tail; to  truncate.— 1.  In  mining,  toextract,  as 
ore,  by  means  of  a  trunk.  See  TRUNK,  n.  8. 

Trunk -breeches  (trungk'brSch-ez),  n.  pi. 
Trunk-hose. 

Trunked  (trungkt),  a.  1.  Having  a  trunk. 
2.  In  her.  the  term  applied  to  a  tree  which 
is  borne  couped  of  all  its  branches,  and 
separated  from  its  roots.  Also,  when  the 
main  stem  of  a  tree  is  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  branches,  it  is  said  to  be 
tntnked  of  such  a  tincture. 

Trunk-engine  (trungk'en-jin),  n.  A  form 
of  marine  steam-engine  designed  to  obtain 
the  direct  connection  of  the  piston  with  the 
crank  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam 
or  oscillating  the  cylinder.  Attached  to  the 
piston  is  a  beam  or  trunk,  which  is  packed  j 
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in  the  cylinder-heads,  and  has  sufficient  in- 
terior diameter  to  allow  the  vibration  of  the 
connecting-rod  by  the  throw  of  the  crank. 

Trunk-fish  (trungk'fish),  n.  See  OtiTRA- 
CTOH. 

Trunk-hose  (trungk'hoz),  n.  pi.  A  kind  of 
short  wide  breeches  gathered  in  above  the 


1,  Charles  IX,  of  France,  1550-1574. 

2,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  died  1645. 

knees,  or  immediately  under  them,  and  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  peculiar  cut 
as  French,  Gallic,  or  Venetian.  This  garment 
prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 
Trunk-line  (trungk'lln),  n.  The  main  line 
of  a  railway,  canal,  and  the  like,  from  which 
branch-lines  diverge. 

A  well-judging"  man  will  open  his  trunk-line  of 
stud/  in  such  a  direction  that,  while  habitually  ad- 
hering to  it,  he  may  enjoy  a  ready  access  to  such 
other  fields  of  knowledge  as  are  most  nearly  related 
to  it.  Sir  y.  Stephens. 

Trunk-sleeve  (trungk'slev),  n.     A  large 

wide  sleeve.     Shak. 
Trunk-turtle  (trungk'ter-tl),  n.     A  species 

of  tortoise,  Testudo  arcuata. 
Trunk-workt  (trungk'werk),  n.   Concealed 

work;  a  secret  stratagem. 

This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work, 

some  behind-door  work.  Shak, 

Trunnel  (trun'nel),  n.  1.  A  round  rolling 
substance;  a  trundle.— 2.  A  wooden  pin  or 
plug;  a  treenail. 

Trunnion  (trun'yon),  «.  [Fr.  trognon,  a 
stalk,  a  stock,  a  stump;  comp.  It.  troncone, 
a  stump,  from  L.  truneus,  the  trunk  or  stem 
of  a  tree.]  1.  A  knob  projecting  on  each 
side  of  a  gun,  mortar,  &c.,  and  serving  to 
support  it  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage. — 
2.  In  steam-engines,  a  hollow  gudgeon  on 
each  side  of  an  oscillating  cylinder  to  sup- 
port it,  and  through  which  steam  is  received 
and  exhausted. 

Trunnioned  (tmn'yond),  a.  Provided  with 
trunnions,  as  the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating 
steam-engine. 

Trunnion-plate  (truu'yon-plat),  n.  A  plate 
on  a  gun-carriage  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  each  side-piece,  and  goes  under  the 
trunnion. 

Trunnion-ring  (trun'yon -ring),  n.  A  ring 
on  a  cannon  next  before  the  trunnions. 

Trunnion- valve  (trun'yon- valv),rt.  A  valve 
attached  to  or  included  in  the  trunnions  of 
an  oscillating-cylinder  steam-engine  so  as 
to  be  reciprocated  by  the  motions  of  the 
cylinder. 

Trusion  (tro'zhon),  n.  [From  L.  trudo,  tru- 
xuin,  to  thrust,  shove.]  The  act  of  pushing 
or  thrusting.  [Rare.] 

By  attraction  we  do  not  understand  drawing, 
pumping,  sucking,  which  is  really  pulsion  and  tru- 
siott.  Bentley. 

Truss  (trus).  71.  [Fr.  trousse,  a  bundle,  in  pi. 
trunk-hose,  breeches  (whence  E.  trousers), 
from  trousser,  O.Fr.  trosser,  trusser,  trorser, 
Pr.  trossar,  to  tuck  up,  to  pack;  It.  torciare, 
to  twist,  to  tie  fast;  from  L.L.  tortiare,  to 
twist,  torta,  abund\e,tromli.torqueo,tortum, 
to  twist.  See  TORTURE.]  1.  A  bundle,  espe- 
cially a  small  hand-packed  bundle  of  dry 
goods;  a  quantity,  as  of  hay  or  straw  tied  to- 
gether. A  truss  of  hay  is  56  Ibs.  of  old  and 
601bs.  of  new,  and  36  trusses  make  a  load.  A 
truss  of  straw  is  of  different  weights  in  differ- 
ent places.  '  Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his 
back/  Spenser.— 2.  In  surg.  a  bandage  or 


TRUSSED 

apparatus  used  in  cases  of  hernia  to  keep 
up  the  reduced  parts  and  hinder  further 
protrusion,  and  for  other  purposes. — 3.  A 
tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the 
main  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  plants;  an 
umbel. — 4.  A  padded  jacket  or  dress  worn 
under  armour  to  protect  the  body  from  the 
effects  of  friction. 

Puts  off  liis  palmer's  weed  unto  his  truss,  which  bore 
The  stains  of  ancient  anus.  Draytoii. 

5.  In  building,  a  combination  of  timbers,  of 
iron,  or  of  timbers  and  iron  work,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  constitute  an  unyielding  frame. 
The  simplest  example  of  a  truss  is  the  prin- 
cipal or  main  couple  of  a  roof,  in  which  aa 
(fig.  1),  the  tie-beam,  is  suspended  in  the 
middle  by  the  king-post  b  to  the  apex  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters 
cc.  The  feet  of  the  rafters  being  tied  to- 
gether by  the  beam  a,  and  being  thus  in- 
capable of  yielding  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  their  apex  becomes  a  fixed  point,  tu 
which  the  beam  a  is  trussed  or  tied  up  tn 
prevent  its  sagging,  and  to  prevent  the  raf- 
ters from  sagging  there  are  inserted  the 
struts  d  d.  There  are  other  forms  of  truss 
suited  to  different  purposes,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  the  same  in  all,  viz.  the  establish- 
ing of  fixed  points  to  which  the  tie-beam  is 
trussed.  Thus,  in  fig.  2,  two  points  aa,  are 
substituted  for  the  single  one,  and  two  sus- 
pending posts  are  required.  These  are  called 
queen-posts,  and  the  truss  is  called  a  queen- 
post  truss.  The  principle  of  the  truss  has 
been  widely  adopted  in  bridge  building. 
See  ROOF. — 6.  In  arch,  a  large  corbel  or 
modillion  supporting  a  mural  monument, 
or  any  object  projecting  from  the  face  of 


Truss  {fig.  i). 


a  wall.— 7.  Naut.  the  rope  or  iron  used  to 
keep  the  centre  of  a  yard  to  the  mast.— 
8.  In  ship-building,  a  short  piece  of  carved 


Truss  (fig.  2). 


work  fitted  under  the  taffrail :  chiefly  used 
in  small  ships. 

Truss  (trus),  v.t.  1.  To  put  in  a  truss  or 
bundle;  to  pack  up:  often  with  up.  'For  it 
was  trussed  up  in  his  walet.'  Chaucer. 
'  Truss  up  bag  and  baggage. '  Hooker. 

You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel 
into  an  eelskin.  ShaA. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly;  to  seize  and 
carry  off;  to  seize  and  bear  aloft:  said  espe- 
cially of  birds  of  prey. 

His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven,  he  sent, 

A  fawn  his  talons  truss  4,  divine  portent  1      Pope. 

3.  To  adjust  and  fasten  the  clothing  of;  to 
draw  tight  and  tie  the  laces  of,  as  garments; 
hence,  to  skewer;  to  make  fast,  as  the  wings 
of  a  fowl  to  the  body  in  cooking  it.   'A  fowl 
trussed  for  roasting.'    Dickens. 

The  criminals  trussed  for  the  grave  came  out. 
D.  Jerrald. 

4.  To  pull  up  by  a  rope  or  ropes;  to  hang: 
usually  with  up. 

If  they  must  truss  me,  I  will  repent  of  nothing  so 
much,  even  at  the  last  hard  pinch,  as  of  the  injury  I 
have  done  my  Lily.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  In  building,  to  furnish  with  a  truss ;  to 
suspend  or  support  by  a  truss. 

Truss-bridge  (trus^rij),  n.  A  bridge  which 
depends  for  its  stability  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  truss.  See 
BRIDGE. 

Trussed  (trust),  a.   Provided  with  a  truss  or 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  locA; 
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trusses. — Trussed  beam,  a  compound  beam 
*  •  >;npo>fd  of  two  licains  secured  toiretlier 
siiie  by  side  with  a  truss  generally  of  iron 
bet  ween  them.  — 7'  i  roof 

in  which  tin1  principal  rafters  and  » 

tie-beam  an-  framed  together  so  as  1  !_"^>. 
to  form  a  truss. 

Trussel-tree  (trus'el-tre),  TI.  Same        _^ 

as  T  2  \—o— 

Truss-hoop  (trus'hop),  n.    JVauf.  a        ^ 
hoop  round  a  yard,  and  also  round 
a  mast,  to  which  an  iron  truss  is    ,,  r-» — 
fixed.  °  l'j*r 

Trussing  (tnis'in-X  n      In  build- 
the  timbers,  .Vc  ,  which  form 
a  truss.  —  Diagonal    trussing,   in    £  [~*_    • 
ship-building,  a  particular  method        *• 
of  binding  a  vessel  internally  by 
means  of  a  series  of  wooden  or  iron 
braces  laid  diagonally  on  the  fram- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

Trussing-bedt  (tnuftng-beo),  n.  A  bed  of 
the  Tudor  times  which  packed  into  a  chest 
for  travelling. 

Trust  (trust),  n.  [O.K.  trust,  frost,  trest,  from 
the  stem  of  true,  trow;  not  in  A. Sax. ,  and  pro- 
bably directly  from  the  Scandinavian;  U-el. 
traust.  trust,  confidence  of  protection  (from 
trua,  E.  (row,  to  believe);  Dan.  and  Sw.  trout, 
comfort,  consolation;  Goth,  trausti,  con- 
vention, compact;  G.  trost,  consolation, 
hope.  See  TRUE,  TROW,  also  TRUST,  c.t] 

1.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the 
integrity,  veracity,  justice,   friendship,  or 
other  sound  principle  of  another  person;  a 
firm  reliance  on  promises  or  on  laws  or  prin- 
ciples; confidence. 

Whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe. 
Prov.  xxijc.  25. 

My  misfortunes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous  maids 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.  Swift, 

2.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation;  assured 
anticipation;  dependence  upon  something 
future  or  contingent  as  if  present  or  actual; 
belief;  hope. 

To  desperation  turn  myrrwirand  hope.      Shot. 
His  trust  was  with  th*  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

3.  Credit  given  without  examination;  as,  to 
take  opinions  on  trust. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
of  others.  Locke. 

4.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c. ,  in 
confidence  of  future  payment;    exchange 
without  immediate  receipt  of  an  equivalent; 
credit;  as,  to  take  or  purchase  goods  on 
trust. 

Ev'n  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust.       Raleigh. 

5.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
confidence  or  reliance;  one  confided  in  and 
relied  on. 

Blessed  is  that  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust. 
Ps.  xl.  4. 

6.  That  which  is  committed  or  intrusted  to 
one;  something  committed  to  one's  faith; 
a  charge  given  or  received  in  confidence; 
something  which  one  is  bound  in  duty  and 
in  honour  to  keep  inviolate. 

Reward  them  well  if  they  observe  their  trust, Denhatn. 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

Hence — 7.  Something  committed  to  one's 
care  for  use  or  for  safe-keeping  of  which  an 
account  must  be  rendered. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth  more 
than  another  may  be  called  his  property  with  respect 

other  men,  yet  with  respect  to  God  they  are  only 
S-wift. 

8.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  and  relied 
on;  the  state  of  one  to  whom  something  is 
intrusted. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ;  to  serve  him 
truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak. 

9.  The  state  of  being  confided  to  another's 
care  and  guard.      '  His  seal'd  commission 
left  in  trust  with  me.'     Shak.— 10.  Care; 
management.     'That  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust.'     1  Tim.  vi.  20.— 11.  In  law, 
(a)  a  confidence  reposed  by  one  person, 
called  the  truster,  or  celui  que  trust,  in  con- 
veying or  bequeathing  property  to  another 
(hence  called  the  trustee),  that  the  latter 
will  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party 
(called  the  cettui  que  trust,  or  beneficiary), 
or  to  some  specified  purpose  or  purposes. 
The  purposes  of  a  trust  are  generally  indi- 
cated in  the  instrument,  whether  deed  or 
will,  by  which  the  disposition  is  made. 
Trusts  are  divided  generally  into  simple 
trusts  and  special  trusts,  the  corresponding 
terms  in  Scots  law  being  proprietary  trusts 
and  accessory   trusts.      Simple   trusts  are 
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those  in  which  the  trustee  holds  the  legal 
estate  subject  to  the  duties  implied  by 
law.  Special  trusts  are  those  in  which 


...r. __       » 


a  frit 


Trussed  Beams. 
i,  Elevation;  a.  Plan.     3,  Elevation;  4,  Plan. 

the  trustee  has  some  special  purpose  to 
execute  or  carry  out.  Trusts  may  be  created 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  a  party  or  by  the 
operation  of  law.  See  USE.  (b)  The  bene- 
ficial interest  created  by  such  a  transaction; 
a  beneficial  interest  in  or  ownership  of  real 
or  personal  property,  unattended  with  the 
legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereof  Muz- 
ley  and  WItiteley.  —  SYK.  Confidence,  reli- 
ance, dependence,  belief,  faith,  hope,  credit, 
expectation. 

Trust  (trust),  v.t.  [From  the  above  noun. 
O.  K.  trusten,  trosten,  traysten;  Icel.  treysta, 
to  trust  to,  to  rely  upon,  from  traust,  con- 
fidence ;  Dan.  fortroste,  to  confide.  See 
TKUST,  n.  ]  1.  To  place  confidence  in;  to 
rely  on;  to  depend  upon;  as,  we  cannot 
trust  those  who  have  deceived  us. 

He  that  trusts  every  one  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  deceived.  Johnson. 

2.  To  believe;  to  credit;  to  receive  as  true. 

Trust  me,  you  look  well.  Shak. 

If  he  be  credulous  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio.        Shak. 

3.  To  put  confidence  in  with  regard  to  the 
care  of;  to  show  confidence  by  intrusting  to; 
to  intrust:  with  with,  before  the  object  con- 
fided. 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  -with  my  butter.  Shak. 
Whom  -with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust, 
Now  to  suspect  is  vain.  Dryden. 

4.  To  commit,  as  to  one's  care;  to  intrust. 
Merchants  were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes 

to  any  custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war.   Macautay. 

5.  To  leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without 
fear  of  consequences;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

I  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men.  SJtat. 
Fool'd  and  beguiled;  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee. 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Milton. 

6.  To  give  credit  to;  to  sell  to  upon  credit 
or  in  confidence  of  future  payment.      '  To 
trust  a  customer  for  goods.'  Johnson. — 7.  To 
be  confident;  to  feel  sure;  to  expect;  to  hope 
confidently:  followed  by  a  clause. 

I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 
Sha*. 
Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.  Tennyson. 

Trust  (trust),  v.i.  1.  To  have  trust;  to  be  in- 
spired with  confidence  or  reliance. — 2.  To 
be  credulous;  to  be  won  to  confidence;  to 
confide  or  believe  readily. 

Well,  you  may  fear  too  far,— 
Safer  than  trust  too  far.  Shak. 

3.  To  practise  giving  credit;  to  sell  in  reli- 
ance upon  future  payment;  as,  that  shop- 
keeper trusts  too  much. —To  trust  in,  to 
confide  in ;  to  place  confidence  in ;  to  rely  on. 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good.      Ps.  xxxvii.  3. 
He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  lameness  of  a  wolf.  Shak. 

— To  trust  to,  to  depend  on;  to  have  confi- 
dence in;  to  rely  on. 

The  men  of  Israel  .  .  .  trusted  to  the  Hers  in  wait. 
Judg.  xx  36. 

The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  souL  Pope. 

Trust  (trust),  a.  Held  in  trust;  as,  trust 
property;  trust  money. 

Trust-deed  (trust'ded),  n.  In  Scots  law, 
a  deed  or  disposition  which  conveys  pro- 
perty not  for  the  behoof  of  the  disponee 
but  for  other  purposes  pointed  out  in  the 
deed,  as  a  deed  by  a  debtor  conveying  pro- 
perty to  a  person  as  trustee  for  payment  of 
his  debts. 

Trustee  (trus-te'),  n.  1.  A  person  who 
holds  lands  or  tenements  or  other  property 
upon  the  trust  or  confidence  that  he  will 
apply  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  entitled,  according  to  an  expressed 
intention,  either  by  the  parties  themselves 
or  by  the  deed,  will,  settlement,  or  arrange- 
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ment  of  another. — Trustee  on  bankrupt's 
estate.   See  Assignees  in  Bankruptcy  under 
ASSIGNEE. —-2.  In  Amer.  law,  a  person  in 
whose  hands  the  effects  of  another 
f.  are  attached  in  a  trustee  process, 

— .^*J       that  is  a  process  by  which  a  credi- 
tor m:iy  attach  goods,  L'ttcct-.  :ui<l 
credits  belonging  to  or  due  to  his 
•;  |       debtor  when  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
••— ^        person:  equivalent  to  the  process 
known  in  English  law  as  foreign 
attachment. 

Trusteeship  (trus-te'ship),  n.  The 
office  or  functions  of  a  trustee. 
^         Truster  (tiust'er),  n.     1.  One  who 
trusts  or  gives  credit;  a  creditor. 

Bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your 

knives, 
And  cut  your  twisters'  throats.     Shak. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  a  thing  as  true ; 
a  believer.  '  Truster  of  your  own  report 
against  yourself.'  Shak.— 3.  In  Scots  law, 
one  who  grants  a  trust-deed :  the  correla- 
tive of  ti 

Trust-estate  (trnst'es-tat),  n.  An  estate 
under  thu  jiianayuneiit  of  a  trustee  or  trus- 
tees. 

Trustful  (trust'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  trust; 
trusting;  as,  a  person  of  a  trustful  disp.»i- 
tion.— 2.  Worthy  of  trust;  faithful;  trusty. 
Stanihitrst. 

Trustfully  (trust'fyl-li),  adv.  In  a  trustful 
manner. 

Trustfulness  (trust'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  trustful;  faithfulness 

Trusttly  ( trus '  ti  -  li ),  adv.  In  a  trusty 
manner;  faithfully;  honestly;  with  fidelity. 
Spenser. 

Trustiness  (trus'ti-iies),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  trusty ;  that  quality  of  a  person  by 
which  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  others; 
fidelity;  faithfulness;  honesty;  as,  the  trus- 
tiness of  a  servant.  A".  Grew. 

Trustingly  (trust'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  trusting 
manner;  with  trust  or  implicit  confidence. 

Trustless  (trust'les),  a.  Not  worthy  of 
trust;  unreliable;  unfaithful.  'The  tnut- 
less  wings  of  false  desire.'  Shak. 

Though,  in  daily  life,  we  are  constantly  obliged  to 
act  out  our  inferences,  trustless  as  they  may  be. 

H.  Sfeneer. 

Trustlessness  (trustles-nes),  «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  trustless ;  unworthiness 
of  trust 

Trustworthiness  (trust'wer-THi-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  trustworthy. 

Trustworthy  (trust'wer-THi),  a.  Worthy 
of  trust  or  confidence  ;  trusty.  —  Trust- 
worthy, Reliable.  See  under  RELIABLE. 

Trusty  (trus'ti),  a.     1.  Admitting  of  being 
safely  trusted;  justly  deserving  confidence; 
fit  to  be  confided  in;  as,  a  trusty  servant. 
'  Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels.' 
Shak. — 2.  >"ot  liable  to  fail  a  person;  strong; 
firm;  as,  a  trusty  sword. 
The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariot  tied, 
The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  ev'ry  side.       Dryden. 

3. Involvingtrustandresponsibility.   [Rare.] 

It  were  fit  you  knew  him;  lest,  ...  he  might  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  main  danger  fail 
you.  Shak. 

—Trusty,  Reliable.  See  under  RELIABLE. 
Truth  (troth),  n.  [O.E.  tntthe,  trowthe,  <fcc., 
A.  Sax.  tredicthe,  from  tre6ice,  true.  (See 
TRUE.)  Formed  similarly  to  sloth,filth,  Ac.] 
1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  true;  true- 
ness  ;  as,  (a)  conformity  to  fact  or  reality, 
as  of  notions  to  things,  words  to  thoughts, 
statements  to  facts,  motives  or  actions  to 
professions;  exact  accordance  with  that 
which  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be;  as,  the  truth 
of  a  statement. 

There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle.        SftaJt, 

(6)  The  state  of  being  made  true  or  exact; 
faithful  adherence  to  a  model ;  accuracy  of 
adjustment;  exactness. 

Ploughs,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  truth  of 
the  iron-work.  Mortimtr. 

(c)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct 
representation  of  any  object  in  nature,  or 
of  whatever  subject  may  be  under  treat- 
ment 

The  agony  of  the  Laocoon,  the  action  of  the  Dis- 
cobulus,  the  upspringing  of  the  Mercury,  are  all  ap- 
parently real  in  their  action  by  the  innate  truth  of 
their  conformation.  ...  Truth  is  therefore  the  high- 
est quality  in  Art.  Fairholt. 

(rf)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what 
is  true;  veracity;  purity  from  falsehood;— 
hence,  honesty;  virtue;  sincerity;  as,  he  is 
a  man  of  truth,  'Love  is  all  truth.'  Shak. 

It  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      J,  Sc.  ley. 
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(c)  Disposition  to  be  faithful  to  one's  en- 
mi'nts;  fidelity;  coustiincy.     '\Vewere 
resolved  of  your  truth.'    S/tafc. 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

Colerirf^f. 

(/)  The  state  of  not  being  counterfeited  or 
adulterated;  genuineness;  purity.  SAo/r. — 
2  That  which  is  true;  as,  (a)  the  opposite 
of  falsehood ;  fact;  reality ;  verity ;  as,  a 
lover  of  truth :  often  personified. 

Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple;  who  ever  knew 
Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  free  and  open  encounter? 
Milton. 

It  is  in  the  determination  to  obey  the  truth,  and  to 
follow  wherever  she  may  lead,  that  the  genuine  love 
(..r  truth  consists.  ll'hately. 

{&)  What  conforms  to  fact  or  reality ;  the 
real  or  true  state  of  things ;  true  represen- 
tation. Prov.  viii.  7. 

For  truth  is  truth, 
To  the  end  of  reckoning.  Shak. 

(c)  True  religion ;  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses;  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  John  i.  17. 

<{/)  A  verified  fact;  a  true  statement  or  pro- 
position; an  established  principle,  fixed  law, 
or  the  like. 

FumUmental  truths,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are 
not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  give  light  to 
•other  things,  that,  without  them,  could  not  be  seen. 
Locke. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  truths  that  fall 
within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge, 
whether  they  be  self-evident  or  deduced 
from  those  that  are  self-evident,  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  classes,  namely,  necessary,  itn- 
mutable,  or  first  truths,  and  contingent  and 
mutable  truths.  A  necessary  truth  is  one  that 
-depends  not  upon  the  will  and  power  of  any 
being;  it  is  immutably  true,  anditscontrary 
impossible.  A  contingent  truth  is  one  which 
depends  upon  some  effect  of  will  and  power, 
which  had  a  beginning  and  may  have  an 
•end.  Of  the  first  class  are  the  relations  of 
numbers  (as  that  two  and  two  make  four), 
axioms  in  mathematics,  and  all  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them;  that  is,  the  whole 
body  of  the  science  of  mathematics.  To  the 
second  class  of  truths,  viz.,  those  that  are 
contingent,  belong  all  those  truths  that 
express  matters  of  fact  or  real  existences 
•{as  that  grass  is  green),  depending  upon  the 
will  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being.— In 
truth,  in  reality;  in  fact;  in  sincerity. 

God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
•worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  John  iv.  24. 

— Of  a  truth,  in  reality;  certainly. 
Of  a  truth  it  is  good  to  be  with  good  people. 

Thackeray. 

— To  do  truth,  to  practise  what  God  com- 
mands. John  iii.  21. 

Trutht  (troth),  v.t.    To  affirm  or  declare  as 
true;  to  declare.     [Rare.] 
Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truth'd  it 
heaven.  Ford. 

Truthful  (trbth'fu-l),  a.  1.  Full  of  truth; 
loving  and  speaking  the  truth. 

I  profess  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can,  and  as  truth- 
ful as  the  character  of  my  records  will  allow. 

Berington. 

2.  Conformable  to  truth;  correct;  true;  as, 

a  truthful  statement. 
Truthfully  (troth'ful-li),  adv.   In  a  truthful 

manner. 
Truthfulness  (troth'ful-nes),  n.     The  state 

or  character  of  being  truthful;  as,  the  truth- 

fulness  of  a  person  or  of  a  statement. 
Truthless  (trbth'les).  a.    1.  Wanting  truth; 

wanting  reality. —2.  Faithless. 

What  shall  I  call  her!  truthless  woman.  Beau,  &•  Fl. 

Truthlessness  (troth'les-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  being  truthless. 
Truth-lover  (trbthluv-er),  n.   One  devoted 

to  the  truth. 

Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke.       Tennyson. 

Truthnesst  (troth'nes),  7i.  Truth.  Afarston. 
[Rare.] 

Truth-teller  (trb"th'tel-er),  n.  One  who  tells 
tliL-  truth.  Tennyson. 

Truthy  (troth'i),  a.  Truthful;  veracious. 
[Rare.] 

The  best  coffee,  let  cavillers  say  what  they  will,  is 
that  of  the  Yemen,  commonly  entitled  '  Mokha,'  from 
the  main  port  of  exportation.  Now  I  should  be  sorry 
to  incur  a  lawsuit  for  libel  and  defamation  from  our 
wholesale  or  retail  salesmen ;  but  were  the  particle 
NOT  prefixed  to  the  countless  labels  in  London  shop- 
windows  that  bear  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  haven, 
they  would  have  a  more  truthy  import  than  what  at 
present  they  convey.  IV.  G.  Patgra-ve. 

Trutinate  t  (trd'ti-nat),  v.t.  [L.  trutinor,  to 
weigh,  from  trutina,  a  balance.]  To  weigh; 
to  balance.  Whiting. 


Trutinationt  (tro-ti-na'shon),  n.  [See 
above.]  The  act  of  weighing;  examination 
by  weighing.  Sir  T.  Browm-. 

Truttaceous  (tmt-a'shus),  a.  [From  L. 
truttct,  trout.]  Pertaining  to  the  trout;  as, 
fish  of  the  truttaceous  kind. 

Try  (tri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tried;  ppr.  trying, 
[tr.  trier,  to  pick,  to  cull,  to  select  after 
examination;  It.  triare,  tritare,  to  grind,  to 
bruise,  to  examine,  consider;  from  L.  trititin 
(see  TRITE),  pp.  of  tero,  to  rub,  to  cleanse 
corn  by  thrashing,  through  a  L  L.  freq.  form 
tritare.  The  original  sense  of  the  Fr.  trier 
is,  therefore,  to  separate  grain  from  the 
husks,  awns,  Ac.  In  Prov.  E.  try  is  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  sieve.  InO.E.  the  adjective  trie, 
trye,  choice,  select,  was  common.  '  Sugar 
that  is  so  trye-'  Chaucer.]  l.t  To  separate, 
as  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad;  to  sift  or 
pick  out:  witn  out. 

The  wylde  corne,  being  in  shape  and  greatnesse 
lyke  to  the  good,  if  they  be  metigled,  with  great  (iiffi- 
cultie  wyll  be  tryed  out.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  purify;  to  assay;  to  refine,  as  metals; 
to  melt  out  and  procure  in  a  pure  state,  as 
tallow,  oil,  lard,  and  the  like.   '  Silver  tried 
in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times.' 
Ps.  xii.  6. 

The  fire  seven  times  /riVrfthis; 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgement  is, 

That  did  never  choose  amiss.  Shak. 

3.  To  examine;  to  make  experiment  on;  to 
prove  by  experiment.     '  Doth  not  the  ear 
try  words.'    Job  xii.  11. 

You  must  note  beside. 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends.  Shak. 

4.  To  experience;  to  have  knowledge  by  ex- 
perience of.     '  Or  try  the  Libyan  heat  or 
Scythian  cold.'    Dryden.—  5.  To  prove  by  a 
test ;  to  compare  with  a  standard;  as,  to  try 
weights  and  measures;  to  try  one's  opinions. 

Try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on.  Shak. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test;  to  subject  to  severe 
trial;  hence,  to  cause  suffering  ortrouble  to. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac.  Heb.  xi.  17. 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
I,onging,  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 
Patient,  though  sorely  tried.          Longfellow, 

7.  To  examine;  to  inquire  into  in  any  man- 
ner.    '  That's  a  question;  how  shall  we  try 
it?'  Shak,  Hence— 8.  To  examine  judicially; 
to  subject  to  the  examination  and  decision 
or  sentence  of  a  judicial  tribunal;  as,  causes 
tried  in  court.     '  Guiltier  than  him  they 
tried,'    Shak.—Q.  To  bring  to  a  decision;  to 
adjust;  to  settle;  hence,  to  settle  and  decide 
by  combat. 

Nicanor  .  .  .  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword. 

2  Maccab.  xiv.  18. 
Purposely  therefore 
Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried.     Shak. 

10.  To  essay;  to  attempt;  to  undertake.  '  Let 
us  try  advent'rous  work.'  Milton. — 11.  To 
use  as  means  or  as  a  remedy ;  as,  to  try 
remedies  for  a  disease. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try.        Shak. 

12.  To  strain;  as,  to  try  the  eyes  or  the 
muscles.— 13.  To  incite  to  wrong;  to  tempt; 
to  solicit. 

In  part  she  is  to  blame  that  has  been  tried; 
He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denied. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

14.  In  joinery,  to  dress  with  a  trying-plane. 
See  TRYING-PLANE.— To  try  on,  (a)  to  put 
on,  as  a  garment,  to  see  if  it  fits  the  person. 
(&)  To  attempt;  to  undertake.  '  It  wouldn't 
do  to  try  it  on  there. '  Dickens.  [Colloq.  ]— 
To  try  a  fall  with,  to  engage  in  a  bout  of 
wrestling  with ;  to  match  one's  self  against 
one  in  any  contest. 

She  had  in  her  time  triedone  or  twofat/s  with  the 
doctor,  and  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  never  got 
the  better  of  him.  Troliope. 

Try  (tri),  v.i.  1.  To  exert  strength;  to  endea- 
vour; to  make  an  effort;  to  attempt;  as,  try  to 
learn;  try  to  lift  a  weight;  the  horses  tried 
to  draw  the  load.— 2.  To  find  or  show  by  ex- 
perience what  a  person  or  a  thing  is ;  to 
prove  by  a  test. 

Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  Time  try.  Shak, 

— To  try  back,  to  go  back,  as  in  search  of  a 
road  that  one  has  missed;  to  go  back,  as  in 
conversation,  in  order  to  recover  some  point 
that  one  has  missed.  '  The  leading  hounds 
.  .  .  are  trying  back.'  T.  Hughes. 

She  was  marvellously  quick  to  discover  that  she 
was  astray,  and  try  back.  Lever. 

Try  (tri),  n.  1.  The  act  of  trying;  attempt; 
a  trial;  experiment. 

This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his 
friends.  Shak. 


2.  A  corn-screen.     [Provincial.] 

They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
ruddle,  or  try,  if  they  be  narrow.  Holland. 

Tryable  (tri'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  tried; 
fit  to  be  tried  or  stand  trial. 

They  objected  to  another,  which  made  informations 
for  assault  upon  officers  tryable  in  any  county  of 
England.  Hallam. 

Try-cock  (tii'kok),  n.  A  gauge-cock  (which 
see). 

Trye,t  a.    Choice;  select;  refined. 

Trygon  (tri'p'»X  n.  [Or.  trygun,  a  sort  of 
fish.]  A  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  to 
which  the  B  ting-ray  betanga  SeeTRYGOMDJS 
and  STING-KAY. 

TrygOilidse  (tri-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  The  sting- 
rays, a  family  of  elasmobranchiate  fishes, 
allied  to  the  Raiida?,  or  true  rays,  but  hav- 
ing the  tail  armed  with  a  single  strong  spine, 
notched  on  both  sides,  with  which  they  can 
Inflict  severe  wounds  on  their  captors. 

Trying  (tri'ing),  a.  Adapted  to  try,  or  put 
to  severe  trial;  severe;  afflictive. 

They  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation. 

Trying-plane  (tri'ing-plan),  n.  In  joinery, 
a  plane  used  after  the  jack-plane,  for  taking 
off  a  shaving  the  whole  length  of  the  stuff, 
which  operation  is  called  trying  vp.  See 
I'LASE. 

Tryma  (tii'ma),  n.  In  60*.  an  inferior  drupe, 
with  a  two-valved  separable  flesh,  as  the 
walnut. 

Tryne  t  (trin),  a.  Threefold;  trine.  Chau- 
cer.— Tryne  compos,  the  threefold  compass 
of  the  world— earth,  sky,  and  sea. 

Try-sail  (tri'sal),  n.  Naut.  a  fore-and-aft 
wiil,  set  with  a  boom  and  gaff,  and  hoist- 
ing on  a  lower  mast  or  on  a  small  mast  abaft 
that  mast,  called  a  try-sail  mast.  Try-sail 
is  also  the  name  given  to  a  sail  set  on  a  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel,  if  two-masted,  on  the 
main-mast,  hoisted  by  a  gaff,  but  having  no 
boom  at  its  lower  edge ;  this  is  used  only  in 
bad  weather  as  a  storm- try  sail. 

Tryst,  Tryste  (trist),  n.  (A  form  of  Sc. 
and  O.K.  traitt,  trust,  faith.]  [A  Scotch 
word  sometimes  used  in  English.]  1.  An 
appointment  to  meet;  an  appointed  meet- 
ing; as,  to  keep  tryst;  to  break  tryst—  2.  A 
market;  as,  Falkirk  Tryst.  'At  fair  or  tryst 
where  I  may  be.'  Border  Minstrelsy. — 

3.  Rendezvous.  —  To  bide  tryst,  to  meet  one 
with  whom  an  engagement  has  been  entered 
into  at  the  appointed  time  and  place ;  to 
keep  an  engagement  or  appointment. 

'You  walk  late,'  said  I.      'I  bide  tryste,'  was  the 
reply,  'and  so,  I  think,  do  you,  Mr.  Osbaldiston." 
Sir  {V.  Scott. 

And  Vivien,  like  the  tenderest-hearted  maid, 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  style, 
Made  answer.  Tennyson. 

Tryst  (trist),  v.t.  [Scotch.]  1  To  engage  a 
person  to  meet  one  at  a  given  time  and  place. 
2.  To  bespeak;  to  order  or  engage  against  a 
future  time;  as,  to  tryst  a  pair  of  boots. 

Tryst  (trist),  v.i.  To  agree  to  meet  at  any 
particular  time  or  place.  [Scotch.] 

Tryster  (trist'er),  n.  One  who  trysts ;  one 
who  sets  or  makes  a  tryst;  one  who  fixes  a 
time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Trystlng-day  ( trist' ing-da),  ».  An  ap- 
pointed day  of  meeting  or  assembling,  as  of 
military  followers,  friends,  &c. 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore  it,  and  named  a  tryst- 
ing-day.  Macaulay. 

Trysting-place  (trist'ing-plas),  7*.  An  ar- 
ranged meeting-place;  a  place  where  a  tryst 
or  appointment  is  to  be  kept. 

The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 

Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-flace.     Byron. 

Tsar  (tsar),  n.  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  See  CZAR. 

Tsarina,  Tsaritsa  (tsa-re'na,  tsa-rit'sa),  n. 
The  Empress  of  Russia.  See  CZARINA. 

Tschetvert  (tchet'vert),  n.  Same  as  Chet- 
vert. 

Tschudi,  Tschudic.   See  TCHUDI,  TCHUDIC. 

Tse-hong  (tse'hong),  «.  A  mixture  of  white 
lead  with  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  silica, 
used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  red  colour  for 
painting  on  porcelain. 

Tsetse  (tset'se),  n.  A  South  African  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the  family  Tipulidas  and  genus 
Glossina  (G.  morsitans),  akin  to  the  gad-fly, 
whose  bite  is  often  fatal  to  horses,  dogs,  and 
cows,  but  is  innoxious  to  man  and  wild 
beasts.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
hoiise-fly.  The  following  account  of  the  effect 
of  its  bite  is  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone :  '  In 
the  ox  the  bite  produces  no  more  immediate 
effect  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him 
as  the  gad-fly  does,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
following  symptoms  supervene:  the  eyes 
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ami  the  nose  begin  to  run.  the  coat  stares 
as  if  the  animal  were  cold,  a  swelling  ap- 
pears under  the  jaw  and  sometimes  at  the 


Tsetse, 
i,  Insect.    2,  Mouth  organs  (greatly  r 


agnified). 


navel,  and,  though  the  animal  continues  to 
graze,  emaciation  commences,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  flaccidity  of  the  muscles, 
and  this  continues  unchecked  until,  perhaps 
months  afterwards,  purging  comes  on,  and 
the  animal,  no  longer  able  to  graze,  perishes 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  Those 
which  are  in  good  condition  often  perish 
soon  after  the  bite  is  inflicted,  with  stagger- 
ing and  blindness,  as  if  the  brain  were  af- 
fected by  it  Sudden  changes  of  the  tem- 
perature produced  by  falls  of  rain  seem  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  but 
in  general  the  emaciation  goes  on  uninter- 
ruptedly for  mouths,  and,  do  what  we  will, 
the  poor  animals  perish  miserably.' 

Tsiflg-lien  (tsingli-en),  n.  A  red  colour  used 
for  porcelain-painting  in  China,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stannic  and  plumbic  silicates,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of 
copper,  or  cobalt  and  metallic  gold. 

T-square  (te'skwar),  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  drawing  plans  of  architectural  and 
mechanical  objects.  It  consists  of  two  slips 
of  hardwood,  a  and  b,  whose  edges  are 
dressed  truly  straight  and 
parallel;  the  former,  called 
the  blade,  is  much  thinner 
than  thestock&.intowhich 
one  of  its  extremities  is 
fixed  firmly  at  right  angles; 
consequently,  when  the 
stock  is  applied  to  the 
edges  of  a  rectangular 
drawing-board  on  which 
the  paper  is  stretched,  a 
pen  or  pencil  pressed 
tightly  against  the  blade 
will  trace  straight  lines 
parallel  or  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  as  may  be 
required.  Sometimes  a 
th< fling-stock,  c,  is  also  applied  in  the  man- 
ner represented  in  the  figure,  for  the  con- 
venience of  drawing  oblique  lines  parallel  to 
each  other. 

Tub  (tub),  n.  [L.G.  tubbe,  tubben,  also  tober, 
tover;  D.  tobbe,  G.  zuber,  O.G.  znibar,  zuipar, 
a  compound  word  from  elements  correspond- 
ing to  E.  two  and  bear;  lit.,  therefore,  to  be 
carried  by  two  or  with  two  handles  for  car- 
rying. Distinguished  from  O.H.G.  einbar 
(ein,  one),  Mod.  G.  eimer,  an  urn  orcask,  with 
one  handle,  or  to  be  carried  by  one  per- 
son.] 1.  An  open  wooden  vessel  formed  with 
staves,  heading,  and  hoops;  a  small  cask 
or  hall  barrel  with  one  bottom  and  open 
above;  as,  a  washing  tub;  a  meal  tub;  a 
mash  tub,  &c.  Hence— 2.  The  amount  which 
a  tub  contains,  reckoned  as  a  measure  of 
quantity;  as,  a  tub  of  tea;  a  tub  of  camphor; 
a  tub  of  vermilion. — 3.  A  wooden  vessel  in 
which  vegetables  are  planted,  for  the  sake 
of  being  movable  and  set  in  a  house  in  cold 
weather.— 4.  Any  wooden  structure  shaped 
like  or  resembling  a  tub,  as  a  certain  form 
of  pulpit. 

Alt  being  took  up  and  busied,  some  in  pulpits  and 
some  in  tubs,  in  the  grand  work  of  preaching  and 
holding  forth.  South. 

5.  A  small  cask;  a  barrel  for  holding  liquor; 
specifically,  a  barrel  used  by  smugglers. 

I  made  three  seizures,  besides  sweeping  up  those 
thirty-seven  tuts.  Marryat. 

6.  In  mining,  (a)  a  corve  or  bucket  for  rais- 
ing coal  or  ore  from  the  mine,    (b)  A  casing 
of  wood  or  of  cast-iron  sections  bolted  to- 

g ether  lining  a  shaft,    (c)  A  kind  of  trough 
i  which  ores  or  slimes  are  washed  to  re- 
move lighter  refuse.  —7.  Sweating  in  aheated 
tub,  formerly  the  usual  cure  of  lues  ven- 
crea.  Shak.—A  tale  of  a  tub,  an  idle  or  silly 


fiction;  a  cock-and-bull  story.    'Which  is  a 
tale  of  a  tub.'    Bale. 

You  shall  see  in  us  that  we  preached  no  lyes,  nor 
tales  .'Stubs,  but  even  the  true  word  of  God. 

Cv.trdalc. 

Tub  (tub),  v.t,  1.  To  plant  or  set  in  a  tub; 
as,  to  tub  plants. — 2.  To  bathe  in  a  tub  or 
bath.— 3.  In  mining,  to  line  (a  shaft)  with  a 
casing  of  wood. 

Tub  (tub),  v.i.  To  wa,h;  to  make  use  of  a 
hathing-tub;  to  lit-  or  be  in  a  bath;  to  bathe. 
'  We  all  tub  in  England.'  Spectator  news- 
paper. 

Tuba  ( tu'ba),  n.  [L. ,  a  trumpet.  ]  1.  A  brass 
wind-instrument,  the  lowest  as  to  pitch  in 
the  orchestra.  It  has  five  cylinders,  and  its 
compass  is  four  octaves.  E.  H.  Knight. — 

2.  In  anat.  a  canal  resembling  a  trumpet. 
Tubber  (tub'er),  n.     In  mining,  a  sort  of 

pick-axe  :  called  also  a  Beele. 

Tubber-mau  (tub'er-man),  n.  In  mining. 
the  man  who  uses  a  tubber:  called  also  a 
Beele-man. 

Tubbing  (tub'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  making 
tubs;  material  for  tubs.  Hence — 2.  The  lin- 
ing or  casing  of  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  of  an 
artesian  well,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  the 
falling  in  of  the  sides  as  well  as  infiltration 
of  water,  originally  of  wood  but  now  gener- 
ally consisting  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders. Tubbing  is  especially  employed  to 
enable  a  shaft  to  be  sunk  through  quick- 
sand, or  porous  strata  in  which  there  are 
many  springs. 

Tubbish  (tub'ish),  a.  Like  a  tub;  tubby; 
round-bellied.  'A  short,  round,  large-faced, 
tubbish  sort  of  man.'  Dickens. 

Tubby  (tub'i),  a.  1.  Tub-shaped;  round  like 
a  tub  or  barrel.  '  The  fat,  tubby  little  horse.' 
Dickens.— 2.  Having  a  sound  like  that  of  an 
empty  tub  when  struck;  wanting  elasticity 
of  sound;  sounding  dull  and  without  reson- 
ance: applied  to  musical  stringed  instru- 
ments, as  the  violin. 

Tub-drubber  (tub'drub-er),  n.  A  tub- 
thumper  or  tub -preacher  (which  see). 
'The  famed  tub-drubber  of  Coveut  Garden.' 
Tom  Brown.  [Slang.] 

Tube  (tub),  n.  [Fr.  tube,  from  L.  tubtis,  a 
tube,  tuba,  a  trumpet.  ]  1.  A  pipe;  a  canal  or 
conduit ;  a  hollow  cylinder,  either  of  wood, 
metal,  glass,  india-rubber,  &c.,  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  fluids  and  for  various  other 
purposes.— 2.  A  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or 
plants  which  conveys  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance; as,  the  eustachian  and  fallopian 
tubes  in  anatomy,  the  sup-tubes  in  plants.— 

3.  In  bot.  the  part  of  a  monosepalous  calyx 
or  monopetalous  corolla    formed    by  the 
union  of  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or  petals. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  adhesions  of  sta- 
mens. Lindley.—4.  A  small  cylinder  placed 
in  the  vent  of  a  gnn,  and   containing  a 
rapidly -burning   composition   whose   igni- 
tion fires  the  powder  of  the  charge;  a  prim- 
ing-tube.— 5.  A  telescope,  or  that  part  of  it 
into  which  the  lenses  are  fitted,  and  by 
which  they  are  directed  and  used.     'His 
glazed  optic  tube.'    Milton.—  6.  A  pipe  for 
water  or  fire  in  a  steam-boiler.  See  Tubular 
Boiler  under  BOILER.  —  7.  The  barrel  of  a 
chain  -  pump.  —  Lightning -tube.     Same  as 
Fulgurite.— Tube  of  safety.  Same  as  Safety- 
tube. 

Tube  (tub),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tubed;  ppr.  tub- 
ing. To  furnish  with  a  tube;  as,  to  tube  a 
well. 

Tube-compass  (tub'kum-pas).  n.  A  drafts- 
man's compass,  having  tubular  legs  con- 
taining sliding  extension-pieces  adjustable 
to  any  required  length  by  means  of  set- 
screws. 

Tubeform  (tub'form),  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
tube;  tubular;  tubiform. 

Tube-plate  (tub'plat),  n.  In  steam-boilers, 
the  same  as  Flue-plate. 

Tube-plug  (tub'plug),  n.  In  locomotive  en- 
gines, a  plug  for  driving  into  the  end  of 
tubes  when  burst  by  the  steam. 

Tube-pouch  (tub'pouch),  n.  A  pouch  for 
holding  priming-tubes.  See  TUBE  4 

Tuber  (tu'ber),  n.  [L. ,  a  swelling,  a  tumour, 
a  protuberance;  same  root  as  tumid,  tu- 
mour.] 1.  In  bot.  an  underground  fleshy 
stem,  often  considered  as  a  modification  of 
the  root.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  oblong 
or  roundish  body,  of  annual  duration,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  cellular  tissue,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  amylaceous  matter  intended  for 
the  development  of  the  stems  or  branches 
which  .are  to  spring  from  it,  and  of  which 
the  rudiments,  in  the  form  of  buds,  are 
irregularly  distributed  over  its  surface.  Ex- 
amples are  seen  in  the  potato,  the  Jerusalem 


artichoke,  and  arrow-root.  Tubers  are  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  their  forms,  into 
ilutymous.  that  is,  of  an  oblong  form  and  in 
pairs;  digitate, /atuculate,  globular,  oblong. 


Tuberated. 


i.  Palmate— Orchis  tnaciilata,  2,  Didymovis—  Orchis 
MMMvfe  3.  Fasciculate— Ficaria  ratmnciiloides. 

and  palmate.  See  these  terms.-  2.  A  genus 
of  fungi  comprising  the  truffles.  See 
TRUFFI.K.— 3.  In  stirtj.  a  knot  or  swelling  in 
any  part.— 4.  In  anat.  any  rounded  part; 
as,  the  annular  tuber,  an  eminence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  called  also  pons  varolii, 
tuber  wtc/ut,  ol'c. 

Tuberaceae,  Tuberacel  (tu-bcr-a'se-S,  tu- 
ber-a'se-i),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of  fungi 
strictly  analogous,  amongst  the  sporidifer- 
ous  kind,  with  the  Hypogrei  amongst  the 
sporiferous.  All  the  genera  with  a  single  ex- 
ception are  strictly  subterraneous,  many  are 
remarkable  for  their  strong  scent.and  several 
are  esteemed  as  great 
delicacies.  The  order  in- 
cludes the  genus  Tuber, 
the  common  truffle,  and 
Rhizopogon,  the  white 
truffle. 

Tuberated  (tu'ber-at- 
ed),  a.  In  her.  gibbous; 
knotted  or  swelled  out, 
as  the  middle  part  of 
the  serpent  in  the  cut. 
Tubercle  (tu'ber-kl),  it. 
[O.Fr.  tubercle,  Fr.tubercule;!rom  L.tubercu- 
lum, dim.  from  tuber,  a  knob  or  bunch.]  l.In 
anat.  a  natural  small  rounded  body  or  mass; 
as,  the  four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the  brain 
(technically  called  tubercula  quadritjem  ina). 
-  Tubercle  of  Lower,  an  eminence  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  where  the  two  venae 
cavse  meet :  so  named  from  Lower,  who  first 
described  it.  —2.  In  pathol.  a  small  mass  of 
morbid  matter;  especially,  a  small  aggrega- 
tion of  an  opaque  matter  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  having  at  first  a  consistence  analo- 
gous to  that  of  concrete  albumen,  subse- 
quently becoming  soft,  and  ultimately  ac- 
quiring a  consistence  and  appearance  similar 
to  pus.  Tubercles  may  be  developed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  lungs  and  mesen- 
tery. Tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  the  cause 
of  the  well-known  fatal  disease  phthinis 
pulmonaris,  or  pulmonary  consumption. — 
3.  In  bot.  a  little  knob  like  a  pimple  on 
plants;  a  little  knob  or  rough  point  on  the 
fronds  of  some  lichens,  supposed  to  be  the 
fructification. 

Tubercled  (tu'bSr-kld),  a.     1.  Having  tuber- 
cles; affected  with  tubercles;  as,  a  tubercled 
lung.— 2.  In  bot.  tuberculate. 
Tubercular  (tu-bei'ku-K-r),  a.    1.  Full  of 
knobs  or  pimples;  tuberculate.— 2.  Affected 
with  tubercles;  tuberculose. 
Tuberculate,  Tuberculated(tu-ber'ku-lat, 
tu-ber'ku-lat-ed),  a.     1.  Tubercular;  tuber- 
culose.—  2.  In  bot.  having  small  knobs  or 
pimples,  as  a  plant. 

Tubercule  (tu'ber-kul), n.  A  tubercle;  a 
little  tuber. 

Tuberculizatlon  (tu-berT<u-Iiz-a"shon),  n. 
In  pathol.  the  formation  of  tubercles,  or  the 
condition  of  becoming  tubercled. 
Tuberculose,  Tuberculous  (tu-ber'ku-los, 
tu-ber'ku-lus),  a.    Tubercular. 
Tuberiferous  (tu-ber-ifer-us),  a    [L.  tuber, 
a  tuber,  and  fero,  to  bear.]    Producing  or 
bearing  tubers;  as,  a  tuberiferous  root. 
Tuberiform   (tu'ber-i-form),  a.     Tuber- 
shaped. 

Tuberont  (tu'ber-on),  n.  [Sp.  tiburon,  a 
shark.)  A  shark. 

A  shark  or  titberon  that  lay  gaping  for  the  flying- 
fish  hard  by  ...  snapt  her  up.  Nath. 

Tuberose  (tu^r-os),  a.  [Latin  tuberosut, 
tuberous.  ]  Tuberous ;  having  knobs  or 
tubers. 

Tuberose  (tub'roz  or  tuTje-roz),  n.  [From 
the  Latin  specific  name,  which  means  sim- 
ply 'tuberous;'  so  Fr.  tubereuse,  Sp.  tuber- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      m»,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;        y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Tuberose  \Palianthes 
tuberosa). 


OML]  An  odoriferous  plant  with  a  tuber- 
oii:-  root,  the  I\>li(tittln's  titberosa.  It  isa  fa- 
v.mritc  l!"\\ '(.'i;  ami  much  cultivated.  In  this 
country  it  requires  artificial  protection  and 
heat.  >'iv  I'OI.IANTHKS. 

Tuberosity  (tu-ber- 
os'i-ti).  n.  1.  State  of 
ln-iiiy  tuberous.— 2.  A 
swelling  or  proniin- 
tMict'.  '  stiircht'd  ruiK 
liiickrain  siuilinn's.iiiiti 
monstrous  tnhci-t'ni- 
ttcg.'  Carlyle.  Specifi- 
cally, in  anat,  a  pro- 
jection or  elevate.: 
mi  a  bone,  having  a 
!  oii-l). uneven  surface, 
to  which  muscles  and 
ligaments  are  at- 
tached. 

Tuberous  (tii'ber-us), 
re.  [See  TUBEROSE,  a.] 
L  Covered  with  knobby 
or  wart -like  promin- 
ences kni'libed.— 2.  In 
bot.  consisting  of  or 
containing  tubers;  resembling  a  tuber. 

Tuberousness  (tu'ber-us-ues),  n.  Quality 
of  being  tuberous. 

Tube -sheet  (tub'shet),  n.  See  FLUE- 
PLATE. 

Tube-well  (tub'wel),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
quickly  obtaining  a  limited  supply  of  water, 
and  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  iron  tube, 
having  a  sharp  point  of  solid  tempered  steel, 
and  perforated  immediately  above  the  point 
with  many  small  holes.  This,  by  means  of 
a  rammer  or  monkey,  is  driven  into  the 
earth  till  symptoms  of  water  appear,  when 
a  small  suction-pump  is  applied  to  the  tube, 
and  the  water  pumped  up.  By  means  of 
it  water  is  got  very  quickly  from  small 
depths. 

Tub-fast  (tub'fast),  n.  A  process  of  treat- 
ment for  the  cure  of  venereal  disease  by 
sweating  in  a  heated  tub  for  a  considerable 
time,  during  which  the  patient  had  to  ob- 
serve strict  abstinence.  Shah. 

Tub-fish  (tub'flsh),  n.  A  local  name  for  the 
sapphirine  gurnard  (Trigla  hirundo). 

Tubful  (tub'fnl),«.  A  quantity  sufficient  to 
fill  a  tub;  as  much  as  a  tub  will  hold. 

Tubicinate  (tu-bis'in-at),  v.i.  [L,  tubicen, 
a  trumpeter,  from  tuba,  a  trumpet.]  To 
blow  a  trumpet.  [Rare.] 

Tubicolae  (tu-bik'6-le),  n.pl.  [L.  tu&uf^atabe, 
ttdcoZo,  to  inhabit,  live,  ordwellin.]  1.  A  fa- 
mily of  spiders,  which  inclose  themselves  in 
a  silken  tube,  strengthened  externally  by 
leaves  or  other  foreign  substances.  It  in- 
cludes two  genera,  Dysdera  and  Segestria.— 
2.  An  order  of  auuelids.comprehending  those 
which  live  in  calcareous  tubes,  composed  of 
secretions  from  the  animal  itself,  as  in  Ser- 
pula  (which  see);  in  tubes  composed  of  sand 
and  fragments  of  shell  connected  together  by 
a  glutinous  secretion,  as  in  Terebella( which 
see);  or  in  a  tube  composed  of  granules  of 


i,  Terebella  varuibilis.     z.  Serpula  contortuplicata. 
3,  Sabella  protuU.    4,  Spirorbis  nautilioides. 

sand  and  mud,  aa  in  Sabella  (which  see);  or 
in  membranous  tubes,  as  the  less  known 
genera  Pectinaria,  Phoronis,  &c.  Repro- 
duction in  the  Tubicolae  is  generally  sexual, 
the  sexes  being  in  different  individuals,  but 
spontaneous  fissure  has  also  been  observed. 
As  regards  their  development  the  young 
pass  through  a  distinct  metamorphosis. 

Tubicolar  (tu-bik'6-Ier),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tubicolw.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Tubicole  (tu'bi-kol),  n.  An  annelid  of  the 
order  Tubicolae. 

Tubicolidae  (tu-bi-kol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [See  Tu- 
BICOLJS.]  A  family  of  lamellibranchiate 
mollusca  deriving  their  name  from  being 
connected  when  fully  grown  with  a  long  cal- 


careous tube.  They  burrow  into  coral,  stone, 
other  shells,  or  sand.  The  genera  are  As- 
pergillum,  or  watering-pot  shell  (so  called 
from  perfor- 
ated disc  at 
the  lower  ex- 
tremity), Cla- 
vagella,  and 
Fistulana. 

Tubicolous 
(tu-bik'6-lus), 
a.  In  zool.  in- 
habiting a 
tube;  tubico-  ] 
lar. 

Tubiform  (tii'- 
bi-form).  a. 
H;iviu<;  the 
form  of  a  tube; 
tubular. 

Tubing    (tub'-    ( 
ing),  u.   1.  The  j ' 
act  of  making  ^ 
or      providing 
wirli     tn]  i  •-,  Tubicolula?.  r.Aspenrillum  ta- 

Wl  Ml     tubes.—    g(niferumi      z.  Animal  of  Ftou. 
2.   A   length  of    fana  aggregata.   3,ClavageUaco 
tube;   a  series   rtmata. 
of   tubes;   ma- 
terial for  tubes;  as,  leather  tubing,  metal 
tubing,  &c. 

Tubipore  (tu'bi-por),  n.  A  member  of  the 
family  Tubiporidre,  or  organ-pipe  coral.  See 
TUBIPORIDJS. 

Tubiporidse  (tu-bi-por'i-de),  n.pl  [L.  titbits, 
a  tube,  and  porus,  a  poi"e.]  The  organ-pipe 
corals,  a  family  of  Actinozoa  or  corals,  order 
Alcyonaria,  comprehending  those  which  are 
provided  with  internal  ovaries,  and  eight 
pinnated  tentacula,  and  contained  in  elon- 
gated cylindrical  cells,  which  are  calcareous 
or  coriaceous,  and  attached  by  their  base. 
They  have  their  name  from  the  coral  con- 
sisting of  a  cluster  of  small  tubes  or  pipes 
of  a  reddish  colour,  each  tube  being  the 
abode  of  a  polype. 

Tubiporite  (tu'bi-p6r-It),  n.  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  Syringopora. 

Tubivalve  (tu'bi-valv),  n.  An  annelid  of 
the  order  Tubicolidee. 

Tub-man  (tub'man),  n.  A  barrister  who 
has  a  preaudience  in  the  exchequer  division 
of  the  high  court,  and  also  a  particular 
place  in  court.  See  POSTMAN. 

Tub  -  preacher  (tub'prech-er),  n.  [Tub,  a 
kind  of  pulpit,  and  preacher.]  A  contempt- 
nous  term  for  a  dissenting  minister;  hence, 
a  ranting,  ignorant  preacher.  Bp.  Hackct. 

Tubster  (tub'ster),  n.  Same  as  Tub-preacher 
or  Tub-thumper.  Tom,  Brown. 

Tub-thumper  (tub'thump-er),  n.  A  violent 
or  gesticulating  preacher;  one  who  employs 
violent  action  to  give  effect  or  appearance 
of  earnestness  to  his  sermons :  used  in  de- 
rision. [Slang.] 

Tubular  (tu'bu-ler),  a.  [From  L.  tubulns, 
dim.  of  tubus,  a  tube.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  tube  or  pipe;  consisting  of  a  pipe;  fistular; 
as,  a  tubular  snout. — Tubular  boiler.  See 
BOILER.— Tubular  bridge.  See  BRIDGE. 

Tubularia  (tu-bu-la'ri-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
Hydrozoa,  of  the  sub-class  Hydroida,  order 
Corynidse  or  Tubularida.  In  this  genus 
the  hydrosome  consists  of  clustered  horny, 
straw-like  tubes,  each  of  which  is  filled  with 
a  soft,  semi-fluid  reddish  ccenosarc,  and 
gives  exit  at  its  distal  extremity  to  a  single 
bright  red  unretrantile  polypite. 

Tubularian  (tu-bu-la'ri-an),  n.  A  member 
of  the  order  Tubularida. 

Tubularida  (tu-bu-lar'i-daX  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Corynidce.  See  also  TUBULARIA. 

Tubulated,  Tubulate  (tu'bu-lat-ed,  tulw- 
lat), «.  1.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 
2.  Furnished  with  asmall  tube.— Tubulated 
retort,  a  retort  having  a  small  tube  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  so  placed  above  the  bulb  as 
to  enable  substances  to  be  introduced  into 
the  retort  without  soiling  the  neck.  A  re- 
ceiver with  a  similar  tube  and  stopper  is 
called  a  tubulated  receiver. 

Tubulation  (tu-bu-la'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  making  hollow,  as  a  tube,  or  the  act  of 
forming  a  tube. 

Tubulature(tu'bu-la-tur),  n.  [L.  tubulus, 
a  little  tube.]  The  mouth  or  short  neck  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  tubulated  retort. 

Tubule  (tu'bul),  n,  [L.  tubulus,  dim.  of 
tubus,  a  tube.]  A  small  pipe  or  fistular 
body.  Woodward. 

Tubulibranchian  (tu'bu-ii-brang"ki-an),  n. 
A  mollusc  of  the  order  Tubulibranchiata. 

Tubulibranchiata  (tu'bu-li-brang'ki-a"ta), 
n.  pi.  [L.  tubulus,  a  tubule,  and  branchiae, 
gills.  ]  Cuvier's  name,  rarely  used  in  modern 


zoology,  for  those  gasteropods  of  which  that 
part  of  the  shell  in  which  the  bram-hia- 
(and  indeed  the  whole  animal)  are  lodged 
is  a  more  or  less  regularly  shaped  tube,  in- 
cluding the  geiKTa  Verinetus,  Magilus,  and 
Siliquiiria  (which  see). 

Tubulicolse  (tu-bu-lik'o-le),  n.  pi.  Cuvier's 
name  for  an  order  of  polyps  inhabiting 
tubes  of  which  the  axis  is  traversed  by  the 
gelatinous  flesh,  and  which  are  open  at  the 
summits  or  sides  to  give  passage  to  the  di- 
nt'>tive  sacs  and  prehensile  mouths  of  the 

im. 


Tubuli 


icole  (tu'bu-Ii-kol),  n.  A  polyp  of  the 
i.rer  Tubulicohe. 

Tubuliflorae  (tu'bfi-li-flo"re),  n.  pi.  [L.  tubu- 
lus. a  little  tube,  and  jl os,  floris,  a  flower.] 
One  of  the  three  sub-orders  into  which  De 
C'andolle  divided  the  Composite,  including 
those  species  which  have  all,  or  at  least  the 
central,  florets  of  each  head  regular  and 
tubular.  It  comprises  the  Corymbiferaj  and 
Cynarocephalffi  of  Jussieu. 

Tubuliform  (tu'hu-li-form),  a.  [L.  tubulus, 
a  tubule,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  small  tube. 

Tubulose  (tu'bu-los),  a.  Resembling  a  tube 
or  pipe;  fistular;  tubular;  tubulous. 

Tubulous  (tu'bu-lus),  re.  Resembling  a 
tube  or  pipe;  longitudinally  hollow;  tubu- 
lar; specifically,  in  bot.  (a)  containing  small 
tubes;  composed  wholly  of  tubulous  florets; 
as,  a  tubuloutt  compound  flower,  (b)  Having 
a  bell-shaped  border,  with  five  reflex  seg- 
ments, rising  from  a  tube;  as,  a  tubulvus 
floret. 

Tubulure  (tu'bu-irr),  n.  In  chem.  a  short 
open  tube  at  the  top  of  a  retort. 

Tubulus  (tu'bu-lus),  n.  pi.  Tubuli  (tu'bu-Ii). 
[L.]  A  little  tube  or  pipe;  in  anat.  aminute 
duct,  as  the  tubuli  lactiferi,  or  milk  ducts. 

Tuburcinia  (tu-ber-sin'i-a),  n.  A  genus  of 
moulds.  T.  scabies  is  known  by  the  name 
of  potato-scab. 

Tub -Wheel  (tub'whel),  n.  A  horizontal 
water-wheel,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  short 
cylinder,  with  a  series  of  floats  placed  radi- 
ally attached  to  its  rim,  turned  by  the  im- 
pact or  percussion  of  one  or  more  streams 
of  water  so  directed  as  to  strike  each  float 
as  it  passes. 

Tucett  (tu'set),  n.  A  steak.  '  Tucets  or 
gobbets  of  condited  bull's  flesh/  Jer.Taylor. 
See  TUCKET. 

Tuch  t  (tuch),  »i.  Same  as  Touch,  a  kind  of 
marble. 

Tuckt  (tuk),  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  estoc,  a 
long  sword  (with  falling  away  of  initial  s 
as  in  ticket);  Sp.  estogue,  It.  stocco;  all  from 
G.  stock,  a  stick.  Comp.,  however,  W.  twca, 
a  knife,  ttvc,  a  cut  or  chip;  Ir.  titca,  a  rapier.] 
A  long  narrow  sword;  a  rapier.  Shak. 

Tuck  (tuk),  n.  [From  tuck,  to  draw.]  l.f  A 
pull;  a  lugging.  A.  Wood.— 2.  A  kind  of  net. 

The  tuck  is  narrower  meshed  and  therefore  scarce 
lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst.  Rich.  Cnrnv. 

3.  Naut.   the  part  where  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  planks  are  collected  under  the  stern. 

4.  A  fold  in  a  dress;  a  horizontal  fold  made 
in  the  skirt  of  a  garment  or  dress,  in  order 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  height  of  a  grow- 
ing person,  or  for  ornamental  purposes. — 

.  5.  Food,  especially  sweet-stuff,  pastry,  &c. 

T.  Hughes.     [Slang.] 
Tuck  (tuk),  n.    [From  tucket.]    The  sound 

produced  by  beating  a  drum;  beat. 

Leslie's  foot  and  Leven's  Iroopers 
Marching  to  the  tuck  of  drmn.       Aytoun. 

Tuck  (tuk),  v.t.  [Same  word  as  L.G.  tucken, 
G.  zucken,  to  draw  in  or  together,  to  shrug; 
Sw.  tocka,  to  draw,  to  contract.  Same  root 
as  E.  tug.]  1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  or  to- 
gether; to  fold  in  or  under;  to  gather  up; 
as,  to  tuck  up  a  bed;  to  tuck  up  a  garment; 
to  tuck  in  the  skirt  of  anything. 

She  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin, 
ami  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit 
of  the  promontory.  Addison. 

2.  To  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes  close 
around ;  as,  to  tuck  a  child  into  a  bed. 

I  declare  you  ought  to  go  back  to  your  schoolroom 
in  Virginia  again ;  have  your  black  nurse  to  tnck  you 
up  in  bed.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  cobble  up;  to  eat:  usually  with  tn. 
[Slang.]— 4.  To  string  up;  to  hang. 

The  hangman  .  .  .  then  calmly  tucked  up  the 
criminal,  Richardson. 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth.     [Local.] 

Tuck  (tuk),  v.i.  To  contract;  to  draw  to- 
gether. 

An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor,  the  edges 
tuck  in.  and  crowing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the 
name  of  a  callous  ulcer.  Sharp, 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,;ob;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  slmj;      TH,  tfien;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  amre.—  See  KEY. 
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Tuckahoe  (tuk'a-ho),  n.  [American  [mliiiTi 
word  for  bread.  ]  A  singular  vegetable 
found  in  the  southern  seal<oanl  states  of  the 
North  Aineriean  I  nion,  growing  under- 
ground, like  the  European  truttle.  It  is 
also  called  Indian  bread  and  India. 
It  is  referred  to  a  genus  Pachyma  of  spuri- 
ous fungi,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar  condition  of  some  root,  though  of  w  liat 
plant  has  not  bei-n  properly  ascertained. 

Tucker  (tnk'cr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  tucks.— 2.  An  ornamental  frilling  of 
lace  or  muslin  round  the  top  of  a  woman's 
dress  and  descending  to  cover  part  of  the 
bosom.— 3.  A  fuller.  [Local] 

Tucket  (tuk'et),  n.  [It.  toccata,  a  prelude, 
toccato,  a  touch,  from  toccare,  to  touch. 
See  TOUCH.)  A  flourish  on  a  trumpet;  a 
fanfare.  Shale. 

Tucket  t  (tuk'et).  n.  [It.  tocchetto,  a  ragout 
of  fish  or  flesh,  from  tocco,  a  bit,  a  morsel; 
perhaps  from  root  of  touch.  ]  A  steak ;  a 
collop. 

Tucketsonance  t  (tuk'et-so-nans),  n.  The 
sound  of  the  tucket. 

Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tuchctsonance  and  the  note  to  mount.      Shak. 

Tuck-net  (tnk'net),  n.  A  small  net  used  to 
take  out  fish  from  a  larger  one. 

Tuck-pointing  (tnk'point-ing),  n.  Mark- 
ing the  joints  of  brickwork  with  a  narrow 
parallel  ridge  of  fine  white  putty. 

Tuck-shop  (tuk'shop),  n.  A  shop  where 
tuck,  that  is  food,  particularly  sweet-stuffs, 
pastry,  &c.,  is  sold.  T.  Hughes.  [Slang.] 

Tucum  (tuTtum),  ».  [The  name  given  by 
the  Indians  of  Brazil.  ]  A  species  of  palm 
(Astrocaryum  vulgare)  of  great  importance 
to  the  Brazilian  Indians,  who  make  cordage, 
bowstrings,  fishing-nets,  <tc.,  from  the  fine 
durable  fibre  consisting  of  the  epidermis  of 
its  unexpanded  leaves.  Hammocks,  hats, 
fans,  Ac. ,  are  also  fabricated  of  this  thread. 
Where  not  indigenous  the  tree  is  cultivated 
with  care.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
fibre  or  thread. 

Tucu-tucu  (tu'ku-tu-kn),  n.  The  Ctenomi/s 
brazilitiisis,  a  small  rodent  animal,  native 
of  South  America.  It  is  of  nocturnal  habits, 
lives  almost  entirely  underground,  forming 
extensive  burrows  near  the  surface,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  water-rat,  but 
with  fur  like  that  of  a  squirrel.  It  receives 
its  name  in  imitation  of  the  sound  it  utters 

Tudas  (tu'das),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Todan. 

Tudor  (tu'dor),  a.  [W.  Tewdyr,  Theodore.  ] 
1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  an  English 
royal  line  founded  by  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales, 
who  married  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V. 
The  first  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  was  Henry 
VI.,  the  last  Elizabeth.— 2.  Of,  pertaining, 
or  belonging  to  the  Tudor  style  of  architec- 
ture; as,  a  Tudor  window  or  arch.  'Tudor- 
chimneyedbulkof  mellow  brickwork.'  Ten- 
nyson.—Tudor  ttyle,  in  arch,  a  name  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  latest  Gothic  style 
in  England,  being  the  last  phase  of  the 


the  Italian  style  with  the  Gothic.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  tlat  arch,  shallow  mould- 
ings, and  a  profusion  of  panelling  on  the 
walls. 

Tudor  -  flower 
(tn'dor-flou-er), 
>i.  A  trefoil  or- 
nament much 
Used  in  Tudor 
architecture.  It 
is  placed  up- 
right on  a  stalk, 
and  is  employed 
in  long  rows  as  a 


Tudor-flower, 


Tudor  Architecture,  Hengrave  Hall,  Essen,  1538. 

Perpendicular,  and  sometimes  known  as 
Florid  Gothic.  The  period  of  this  style  is 
from  1400  to  1537,  but  the  term  is  some- 
times extended  so  as  to  include  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  also,  which  brings  it  down  to 
1803.  It  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of 


in  long  rows  us  a 

crest  or  ornamental  finishing  on  cornices, 
ridges,  Ac. 

Tuefall  (tu'fal),  n.     [A  corruption  from  to- 
fall—to  and  fall.]    A  bnil. ling  with  a  slop- 
ing roof  on  one  side  only ;  a  pent-house. 
Written  more  properly  To-fall. 
Tue-iron  (tu'i-ern),  n.     1.  Same  as  Tuyere. 
•2.  pi.  A  pair  of  blacksmiths'  tongs. 
Tuelt  (tu'el),  n.    [Lit.  a  pipe.    See  TEWEL.) 
The  anus. 

Tuesday  (tuz'da),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Tiwesdasg.  that 
is,  Tiw's  day,  the  day  of  Tito,  the  Northern 
Mars,  or  god  of  war.  (See  Tiu.)  So  leel. 
ti/ndagr  (Sc.  tiwday),  tyrvdagr,  Sw.  //Wrr//, 
Dan.  ttrtdag,  D.  dinggdag,  G.  dienstag. 
t'omp.  Thunday  =  Thor's  day.]  The  third 
day  of  the  week. 

Tufa  (tu'fa),  n.  [It.  tufa,  Fr.  tuf,  a  kind  of 
porous  stone,  from  L.  tophus,  tuff,  tufa.] 
In  geol.  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  light 
porous  rock  composed  of  cemented  scoria; 
and  ashes,  but  now  to  any  porous  vesicular 
compound.  See  TUFF. 
Tufaceous  (tu-fa'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
tufa ;  consisting  of  tufa  or  tuff,  or  resem- 
bling it. 

Tuff  (tuf),  n.  [See  TUFA.]  The  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  a  kind  of  volcanic  rock,  con- 
sisting of  accumulations  of  scoria  and  ashes 
about  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which  are 
agglutinated  together  so  as  to  make  a  co- 
herent or  solid  mass.  Sometimes  tuff  is 
composed  of  volcanic  ashes  and  sand,  trans- 
ported and  deposited  by  rain-water.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  any  porous  vesicular 
compound;  thus  rounded  fragmentsof  green- 
stone, basalt,  and  other  trap  rocks,  cemented 
into  a  solid  mass,  are  termed  trap -tuff, 
while  a  vesicular  carbonate  of  lime,  gener- 
ally deposited  near  the  sources  and  along 
the  courses  of  calcareous  springs,  incrusting 
and  incorporating  twigs,  moss,  shells,  and 
other  objects  that  lie  in  its  way,  is  called 
calc-tu/. 

Tuffoon  (tuf-fon"),  n.  A  corruption  of  Ty- 
phoon. [Bare.] 

Tufftaffaty.t  ».    Same  as  Tuf-ta/eta. 
Tuft  (tuft),  n.     [Formerly  tuffe,  from  Fr. 
touffe,  a  tuft,  a  thicket  or  clump  of  trees, 
with  addition  of  a  ( (comp.  graft  and  graf); 
from  the  Teutonic :  G.  zopf,  Icel.  toppr,  a 
tuft  of  hair  =  E.  top.    See  TOP.]    1.  A  collec- 
tion of  small  flexible  or  soft  things  in  a  knot 
or  bunch ;  as,  a  tuft  of  flowers ;  a  tuft 
of  feathers;    a  tuft  of  grass  or  hafr. 
'Edged  round  with  moss  and   tufts  of 
matted  grass.'    Dryden. — 2.  A  cluster;  a 
clump;  as,  a  tuft  of  trees;   a  tuft  of 
olives. 

Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them.     Sfttri. 

3.  In  hot.  a  head  of  flowers,  each  ele- 
vated on  a  partial  stock,  and  all  forming 
together  a  dense  roundish  mass.  The 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  col- 
lections, as  little  bundles  of  leaves,  hairs, 
and  the  like.— 4.  In  English  universities, 
a  young  nobleman  entered  a  student  at 
a  university:  so  called  from  the  tuft  on 
the  cap  worn  by  him.  'Several  young 
tufts,  and  others  of  the  faster  men.'  T. 
Hughes.  [Slang.] 

Tuft  (tuft),  v.  t.  1.  To  separate  into  tufts. 
2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  tufts  or  a 
tuft. 

To  make  old  bareness  picturesque 
And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower.    Tennyto't. 

Tuftt  (tuft),  B.I.     To  grow  in  tufts;  to 
form  a  tuft  or  tufts.     Holland. 
Tuf-taffeta,t  Tuftaffatyt  (tuf-taf'fe-ta, 
tuf-taf'fa-ti),  n.     A  shaggy,  long  piled,  or 
villous  kind  of  silk  fabric.    Donne. 
Tufted  (tuft'ed),  p.  and  a.    1.  Adorned 
with  a  tuft  or  tufts;  as,  the  tufted  duck.— 
2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters.      '  Tufted 
trees  and  springing  com.'    Pope 
Tuft-hunter  (tuft'hunt-er),  n.    One  who 
covets  the  society  of  titled  persons;  one  who 
is  willing  to  submit  to  the  insolence  of  the 
great  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  honour 


of  being  in  their  company.  The  term  took 
its  rise  at  the  English  universities  of  ( ixford 
and  Cambridge,  where  the  young  noblemen 
wear  a  peculiarly  formed  cap  with  a  tuft. 
[Hang.] 

At  hton  a  jjreat  deal  of  snobbishness  wns  thrashed 
out  of  Lord  buckram,  and  he  was  Urdicd  with  per- 
fect impartiality.  liven  there,  however,  a  sde<-t 
band  of  sucking  tuft-hunters  followed  him. 

Thackeray 

Tuft-hunting  (tuft'hunt-ing),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  a  tuft-hunter. 

Tufty  (tnf'ti),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 
'Thedi/Vi/tntliand  .  .  .  mossy  fell.'  Drau- 
t"n.—2.  Growing  in  tufts.  'Tufty  daisies.' 
W.  Browne. 

Tug(tng),  u. t.  pret.  *  pp.  tugged:  ppr.  tut- 
giiig.  [A.  Sax.  teohan,  te6n,  to  tug  or  pull; 
pret.  pi.  titgon,  pp.  togen;  Icel.  toga,  tji'n/a 
to  draw;  G.  ztiij,  a  pull,  from  stem  of  ?»/,'.  n, 
to  draw  ;  Goth,  tiuhan,  to  draw.  Akin  tow, 
luck,  L.  ducu.  See  DUKE.)  1.  To  pull  or 
draw  with  great  tltort  or  with  a  violent 
strain;  to' haul  with  great  labourer  force. 
'  There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious 
oar.'  Hoscominon. — 2.  To  pull;  to  pluck. 


His  tiix 


To  ease  the  pain, 
d  ears  suner'd  with  a  strain.    Uttdibras. 


. 

3.  To  drag  by  means  of  a  steam-tug;  as,  the 
vessel  had  to  be  tugged  into  port. 
Tug  (tug),  v.i    1.  To  pull  with  great  effort; 
as,  to  tug  at  the  oar. 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream.  .  I.id,so,i. 

2.  To  labour;  to  strive;  to  struggle.     'As 
one  that  graspt  and  tugged  for  life,  and  was 
by  strength  subdued.  '    S/tak. 
Tug  (tug),  11.    1.  A  pull  with  the  utmost 
effort. 

At  the  tug  he  fails- 
Vast  ruins  come  along.  Dryden. 

Hence—  2.  A  supreme  effort;  the  severest 
strain  or  struggle. 

is  the  ttig  of 


When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  \ 
war. 


3.  A  sort  of  carriage,  used  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  conveying  bavins  or  faggots 
and  other  things.  —4  A  tug-boat  —  5.  A 
chain,  strong  rope,  or  leather  strap  used  as 
a  trace.  —  6.  In  mining,  an  iron  hoop  to 
which  a  tackle  is  affixed.—  To  hold  tug,)  to 
stand  severe  handling  or  hard  work.  —  To 
hold  one  tugA  to  keep  one  busily  employed; 
to  keep  one  in  work. 

This  was  work  enough  for  a  curious  and  critical 
antiquary  that  would  hold  him  tugs  for  a  whole 
yeare.  Life  of  A.  If  ami. 

Tug-boat  (tug'bot).  n.  A  strongly  built 
steam-boat,  used  for  dragging  sailing  and 
other  vessels.  Such  a  boat  is  also  some- 
times called  a  Steam-tug. 

Tugger  (tug'6r),  n.  One  who  tugs  or  pulls 
with  great  effort. 

Tuggingly  (tm/ing-li),  adt.  With  laborious 
pulling. 

Tug  -Iron  (tugl-ern),  n.  The  iron  on  the 
shaft  of  a  wagon,  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached.  [I'nited  States.] 

Tuille,  Tuillette  (twil,  twil-et'),  «.  [Fr. 
tuile,  from  L.  tegula,  atile.]  Inm/M.  011(17. 
one  of  the  guard  plates  appended  to  the 
tasses,  to  which  they  were  frequently  fas- 
tened by  straps.  They  hung  down  and 
covered  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
were  first  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  V. 

Tuilyle,  Tuilzie  (tiil'ye),  n.  [See  TOOI.YE  ) 
A'broil;  a  quarrel;  a  skirmish.  [Scotch.] 

He  said  that  Callum  Beg  .  .  .  and  your  honour 
were  killed  that  same  night  in  the  titUyie. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Tuition  (tii-i'shon),  n.  [L.  tuitio,  ttiitionii, 
guardianship,  from  tueor,  tuitus,  to  see,  to 
look  to.]  l.t  Guardianship;  superintending 
care  or  keeping  generally. 

Afterwards  turning  his  speech  to  his  wife  and  bis 
son,  he  commended  them  both  with  his  kingdom  to 
the  tuition  of  the  Venetians.  Knotles. 

2.  t  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor 
or  guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward.—  3.  In- 
struction; the  act  or  business  of  teaching 
the  various  branches  of  learning. 

Whatever  classical  instruction  Sir  Joshua  received 
was  under  the  tuition  of  his  father.  Malone. 

Tuitionary  (tu-i'shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  tuition. 

Tula(to'la),  n.  [Hind.]  A  native  cooking-place 
in  India.  'A  plain  .  .  .  charred  by  camp- 
fires,  and  ragged  with  tulas  or  native  cook- 
ing-places.' Russell. 

Tula-metal  (tola-met-al),  n.  [From  Tula, 
the  Russian  town  where  it  is  extensively 
made.]  An  alloy  of  silver,  with  small  pro- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       no,te,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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portions  of  lead  and  copper,  forming  the 
base  of  the  celebrated  Russian  snuff-boxes 
popularly  called  platinum  boxes. 
Tulchan,  Tulchin  ftuloh'an,  talth'lnY  ». 
[Comp.  Sc.  tulc/uiii,  tiili'het,  an  ill  made  up 
bundle;  Gael,  and  Ir  tulnch,  a  heap.]  A 
calf's  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and  set  beside 
a  cow,  to  make  her  give  her  milk  :  used  for- 
merly in  Scotland.  —  Tnlcha  n  bishops,  a 
name  derisively  applied  to  the  persons  ap- 
pointed as  titular  bishops  to  the  Scottish 
sees  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  in 
whose  names  the  revenues  of  the  sees  were 
drawn  by  the  lay  barons  who  had  impro- 
pri:ited  them.  [Scotch.] 
Tule  (to'la),  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  club-rush  or 
sedge.  Scirpux  w</i</«s.nat.  order  Cyperacea;, 
which  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  covers 
large  tracts  of  marshy  land  in  some  parts  of 
California. 

Tulip  (tu'lip).  n.  [Fr.  tulipe,  from  Sp.  tulipa, 
titlipan.  It.  tulipano,  a  tulip,  from  Turk. 
tolipend,  a  name  given  to  the  (lower  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to  a  turban.    See 
TURBAN.]    A  genus  of  plants  (Tulipa),  nat. 
order  Liliacea;.   The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants,  developed  from  a  bulb,  Inhabiting 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.    About  forty  species  have  been  | 
described,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  the 
common  garden  tulip  (T.  gesneriana),  a  na- 
tive of  the  Levant,  and    introduced  into 
England  about  1577.     Upwards  of  1000  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  have  been  enumerated, 
and  these  varieties  have  been  divided  into 
four  families,  viz.  bizarres  (characterized  by 
a  yellow  ground  marked  with  purple  or 
scarlet),  bybkemens  (a  white  ground  varie- 
gated   with    violet   or   purple  of    various 
shades),  roses(a  white  ground,  marked  with 
rose,  scarlet,  or  crimson),  and  self*  (a  white 
or   yellow   ground    without   any   marks). 
Several  other  species  are  cultivated.     The 
wild  tulip  (T.  sylvestris)  is  a  doubtful  native 
of  Britain,   and  grows  in  chalk  pits  and 
quarries.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  blooms 
in  April  and  May.    The  sweet-scented  tulip 
or  Van  Thol  tulip  (T.  suaveolens),  although 
far  inferior  as  a  flower  to  the  common  or  gar- 
den tulip,  is  much  prized  for  its  fragrance, 
and  for  appearing  more  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  much  grown  in  pots  in  windows. 
Tuliplst  (tu'lip-ist),  n.  A  cultivator  of  tulips. 
Tulipomania  (tu'lip-6-ma"ni-a),  n.    [Tulip, 
and  L.  mania,  madness.    Beckman  says  the 
word  was  coined  by  Menage.]    A  violent 
passion  for  the  cultivation  or  acquisition  of 
tulips.     This  species  of  mania  began  to  ex- 
hibit itself  in  Holland  about  the  year  1634, 
when  it  seemed  to  seize  on  all  classes  like 
an  epidemic,  leading  to  disasters  such  as 
result   from  great  financial  catastrophes. 
Tulip-marts  were  established  in  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,   Haarlem,   Leyden,  and  other 
towns,  where  roots  were  sold  and  resold  as 
stocks  on  the  exchange.     A  single  root  of 
Semper  Augustus  was  thought  cheap  at  5500 
florins,  and  on  one  occasion  12  acres  of  build- 
ing lots  was  offered  for  a  single  root  of  this 
species  At  Haarlem.    The  mania  raged  for 
several  years  till  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  interfere.  Dutch  floriculturists 
still  hold  the  tulip  in  especial  esteem. 
Tulipomaniac  (tu1ip-6-ma"ni-ak),  n.    One 

who  is  affected  with  tulipomania. 
Tulip-tree  (tulip-tre),  n.  An  American  tree 
bearing  flowers  resembling  the  tulip,  the 
Liriodendron  tulipifera.   nat.  order  Mag- 
noliacese.   It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 


Flower  of  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera}. 

of  the  forest  trees  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America.  Throughout  the  States  it 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  poplar, 
white  wood,  or  canoe-wood.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  80  to  140  feet,  the  trunk 
being  from  S  to  8  or  9  feet  in  diameter.  The 


wood  is  light,  compact,  and  fine-grained, 
and  isemployed  for  various  useful  purposes, 
such  as  tile  interior  work  of  houses,  coach- 
panels,  door-panels,  wainscots,  mouldings 
of  chimney-pieces,  bedsteads,  trunks,  ttc. 
The  Indians  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  prefer  this  tree  for  their  canoes.  The 
bark,  especially  of  the  roots,  has  an  aro- 
matic smell  and  bitter  taste,  and  has  been 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
In  tins  country  the  tulip-tree  is  cultivated 
as  nil  ornamental  tree.  See  LlKIODENDKON. 
Tulip-WOOd  (tu'lip-wiul),  H.  See  W1YSOCA- 

LYMMA. 

Tulle  (tul),  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  open  net,  silk 
fabric,  originally  manataetared  at  Tulle  ill 
France,  in  narrow  strips,  and  much  used  in 
female  head-dresses,  collars,  &c. 

Tulle.t  TulXt  o.t.  [SeeTOLE.]  Toallure;to 
entice.  Chaucer. 

Tullian  (tul'li-an),  a.  [From  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator.]  Of.  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling  Tally  or  Cicero; 
Ciceronian. 

Tulwar  (tlll'war),  n.  [Hind.]  The  East  In- 
dian sabre. 

The  wounds,  many  of  them  very  serious  and  severe, 
were  inflicted  by  the  sabre  or  native  tuhuar. 

If.  It.  Russell. 

Tumbeki  (tnm'bek-i),  n.    See  TOUMKEKI. 

Tumble  (tum'bl),  v.i.  [Directly  from  the 
Scandinavian:  Dan.  tumlc,  Sw.  tumla.  to 
tumble,  to  toss,  to  reel,  freq.  forms  allied 
to  A.  Sax.  tumbian,  to  dance,  which  gives 
rise  to  meaning  3;  allied  also  to  D.  ttiimelen, 
to  tumble,  G.  tawneln,  to  reel,  to  stagger. 
The  word  has  passed  from  the  Germanic 
into  the  Romance  languages,  hence  Fr.  torn- 
ber,  to  fall.  See  TUMBREL.]  1.  To  roll  about 
by  turning  one  way  and  the  other;  to  toss; 
to  roll;  to  pitch  about;  as,  a  person  in  pain 
tumbles  and  tosses;  waves  tumble.  'Hedge- 
hogs which  lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way. ' 
Shaft. — 2.  To  lose  footing  or  support  and  fall 
to  the  ground;  to  come  down  suddenly  and 
violently;  to  be  precipitated;  as,  to  tumble 
from  a  scaffold.  '  To  stand  or  walk,  to  rise 
or  tumble.'  Prior. 

And  here  had  fall'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 
Tennyson. 

3.  To  play  mountebank  tricks,  by  various 
librations,  movements,  and  contortions  of 
the  body. — To  tumble  in,  to  tumble  home, 
said  of  a  ship's  sides  when  they  incline  in 
above  the  extreme  breadth.  —To  tumble  to, 
to  understand;  to  comprehend.     [Slang.] 

To  other  ears  than  mine  the  closing  remark  would 
have  appeared  impertinent;  but  I  'tumbled  to'  it 
immediately.  Mayhe-w. 

Tumble  (tum'bl),  i>.(.  pret.  &  pp.  tumbled; 
ppr.  tumbling.  1.  To  turn  over;  to  turn  or 
throw  about  for  examination  or  searching ; 
often  with  over;  as,  to  tumble  over  books  or 
papers;  to  tumble  over  clothes.  '  Tumbling 
it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts.'  Bacon. 

They  tumble  all  their  little  quivers  o'er 

To  choose  propitious  shafts.  Prior. 

2.  To  disturb ;  to  disorder ;  to  rumple  ;  as, 
to  tumble  a  bed.— 3.  To  throw  by  chance  or 
violence. 

I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  flash 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull, 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  A  science  in.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  throw  down;  to  overturn  or  overthrow; 
to  cast  to  the  ground;  to  precipitate.     'To 
tumble  down    thy  husband    and    thyself.' 
Shak. 

King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Drydeil. 

—To  tumble  in,  in  carp,  to  fit,  as  a  piece  of 
timber,  into  other  work. 
Tumble  (tum'bl),  n.     A  fall;  a  rolling  over. 

A  country  fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  a  tree. 
Sir  R.  i: Estrange. 

Tumble-bug,  Tumble-dung  (tum'bl-bug, 
tum'bl-dung),  n.  A  species  of  dung-beetle, 
the  Coprobiusvolvens,  common  in  theITnited 
States,  which  rolls  about  balls  of  dung  con- 
taining its  eggs. 

Tumble-down  (tum'bl-donn),  a.  In  a  fall- 
ing state;  ruinous.  'Slovenly  tumble-down 
cottages  of  villauous  aspect.'  Lord  Lytton. 
[Colloq.] 

Tumble-home  (tum'bl-hom),  ?i.  fraut,  the 
part  of  a  ship  which  falls  inward  above  the 
extreme  breadth. 

Tumbler  (tum'hler),  n.  1.  One  who  tumbles; 
one  who  plays  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank, 
such  as  turning  summersaults,  walking  on 
the  hands,  and  the  like. 

What  incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find 
rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to. 
Locke. 


2.  A  large  drinking  glass  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  or  of  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  ;m 
inverted  cone:  so  called  because  formerly, 
from  its  base  ending  in  a  point,  it  could  not 
be  set  down  till  completely  empty  of  liquor; 
also,  the  contents  of  such  a  glass. 

The  room  was  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  punch,  a 
tumbler  of  which  grateful  compound  stood  upon  a 
small  round  t.iblc.  Dictens. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called 
from  his  practice  of  tumbling  or  turning 
over  in  flight.    It  is  a  short-bodied  pigeon, 
of  n  plain  colour.  Mark.  blue,  or  white.— 
4  A  sort  of  dog,  so  called  from  his  practice 
of  tumbling  before  he  attacks  his  prey.  This 
kind  of  dog   was  formerly  employed  for 
catching  rabbits.— 5,  A  sort  of  spring-latch 
in  a  lock  which  detains  the  bolt  so  as  to 
prevent  its  motion,  until  a  key  lifts  it  ami 
sets  the  bolt  at  liberty.— 6.  A  tumbrel.    .S'lV 
II".   Scott.  —  7.    One    of  the  religious  sect 
known  as  Tunkers  (which  see). 

Tumblerful  (tum'ider.ful),  n.  A  quantity 
sufficient  to  fill  a  tumbler;  as  much  as  a 
tumbk-r  can  contain. 

Tumbling-bay  (tum'bling-ba),  n.  An  over- 
fall or  weir  in  a  canal. 

Tumbling-net  (tum'bling-net),  n.  See 
TRAMMEL-NET. 

Tumbrel,  Tumbril  (tum'brel,  tum'bril),  n. 
[O.Fr.  tombertl,  Fr.  tombereau,  a  dung-cart, 
from  tomber,  to  fall,  from  the  body  of  the 
cart  being  capable  of  being  turned  up  and 
the  contents  tumbled  out  without  unyok- 
ing. See  TUMBLE.]  1.  A  ducking  stool  for- 
merly used  for  the  punishment  of  scolding 
women.  See  DUCKING-STOOL.  — 2.  A  dung- 
cart;  a  sort  of  low  carriage  with  two  wheels 
occasionally  used  by  farmers  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes. 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  inclosed  with  dung. 
Dryden. 

S.  A  covered  cart  or  carriage  with  two 
wheels,  which  accompanies  troops  or  artil- 
lery, for  conveying  the  tools  of  pioneers, 
cartridges,  and  the  like.— 4.  A  sort  of  cir- 
cular cage  or  crib,  made  of  osiers  or  twigs, 
used  in  some  parts  of  England  for  feeding 
sheep  in  the  winter. 

Tumefaction  (tu-me-fak'shon).  n.  [L.  tu- 
me.facio,  to  make  tumid.  See  TUMID.]  The 
act  or  process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a 
tumour;  a  tumour;  a  swelling.  '  Tumefac- 
tions in  the  whole  body  or  parts.'  Arbuth- 
not. 

Tumefy  (tu'me-fl),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  tumefied; 
ppr.  tumefying.  [Fr.  tumffter,  from  L.  tu- 
me/acio  —  tumeo,  to  swell,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  swell  or  cause  to  swell  or  be 
tumid.  'To  swell,  tumefy,  stiffen,  not  the 
diction  only,  but  the  tenor  of  the  thought.' 
De  Quincey. 

Tumefy  (tu'me-fl),  v.i.  To  swell;  to  rise  in 
a  tumour. 

Tumescenee  (tu-mes'ens),  n.  The  state  of 
growing  tumid;  tumefaction. 
Tumid  (tu'mid),  a.  [L.  tttmidus,  from  tumeo, 
to  swell,  from  root  tu,  producing  also  tumu- 
lus, tumultus,  tumor,  tuber,  &c.,  whence  E. 
tumult,  tumour,  &c.  Akin  tomb.]  1.  Being 
swelled,  enlarged,  or  distended;  as,  a  tumid 
leg;  tumid  flesh. —2.  Protuberant;  rising 
above  the  level.  'So  high  as  heaved  the 
tumid  hills.'  Milton.—  3.  Swelling  in  sound 
or  sense;  pompous;  puffy;  bombastic;  falsely 
sublime ;  as,  a  tumid  expression ;  a  tumid 
style. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here. 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear!         Byron. 

Tumidity  (tu-mid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  tumid;  a  swelled  state. 

Tumidly  (tu'mid-li),  adv.  In  a  tumid  man- 
ner or  form. 

Tumidness  rtu'mid-nes),  n.  A  swelling  or 
swelled  state;  tumidity. 

TummalS  (tum'alz),  n.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  L.  tumulus,  a  mound,  a  heap.]  In. 
mining,  a  heap,  as  of  waste. 

Tumor  (tu'mor).  n.    See  TUMOUR. 

Tumoroust  (tu'mor-us),  a.  1.  Swelling; 
protuberant.  SirH.  n'otton.—  2.  Vainly  pom- 
pous; bombastic,  as  language  or  style;  fus- 
tian; falsely  magnificent. 

According  to  their  subject,  these  styles  vary :  for 
that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excellent 
matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking  of 
petty  and  inferior  things.  B-  Jensen. 

Tumour  (tu'mor).  11.  [L.  tumor,  from  tumeo, 
to  swell.  See  TUMID.]  1.  In  mrg.  in  its 
widest  sense,  a  morbid  enlargement  or 
swelling  of  any  part  of  the  body  or  of  any 
kind ;  more  strictly,  however,  it  implies  a 
permanent  swelling  occasioned  by  a  new 
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i.Towtli,  and  not  .1  mere  enlargement  of  a 
natural  part,  which  is  called  hypertrophy. 
Tumours  may  be  divided  into  three  well- 
defined  classes:  (a)  simple,  solid,  benign,  or 
innocent  tumours,  the  substance  of  which 
lias  anatomical  resemblance  to  some  tissues 
of  the  body;  they  gradually  increase  in  size, 
and  generally  only  produce  inconvenience 
from  the  great  bulk  they  sometimes  attain; 
a  complete  cure  may  be  effected  by  simple 
excision.  (6)  Mali'jnant  or  cattcerunx  tit- 
ni"nrg,  which  bear  no  resemblance  in  sub- 
stance to  normal  tissue;  they  are  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  ulceratiou,  they  invade  all 
the  textures  of  the  part  in  which  they  occur, 
•fleeting  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and  termi- 
nate fatally;  when  excised  they  are  apt  to 
recur  in  remote  parts  of  the  body,  (c)  Semi- 
malignant  tumours,  which  closely  resemble 
in  structure  the  part  in  which  they  are 
seated ;  they  may  recur  after  excision,  or 
may  gradually  spread  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing tissues,  and  ultimately  cause  death  by 
ulceratiou;  but  they  do  not  affect  the  lym- 
phatic system  nor  reappear  in  remote  parts 
of  the  body  after  excision.  Innocent  tu- 
mours are  often  named  from  the  tissues  in 
which  they  occur,  as  adipose  or  fatty  tu- 
mours, fibrous  tumours,  cartilaginous  tu- 
mours, bony  tumours,  and  the  like.  Of  the 
malignant  class  cancer  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample. See  CANCER.— 2.  A  swell  or  rise,  as 
of  water.  (Rare.) 

One  tumour  Hrown'd  another,  billows  strove 
To  outswell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove. 

3.  Affected  pomp ;  bombast  in  language 
swelling  words  or  expressions;  false  magnifl 
cence  or  sublimity.  [Rare.] 

Better,  however,  to  be  a  flippant,  than,  by  a  revol 
ing  form  of  tumour  and  perplexity,  to  lead  men  int 
habits  of  intellect  such  as  result  from  the  modern  vie 
of  English  style.  De  Quincey. 

Tumpured  (tu'mord),  a.  Distended;  swelled 
Junius.  [Rare.] 

Tump  (tump),  n.  [W.  turnip,  a  round  mass 
a  hillock.  Akin  L.  tumulus,  a  heap  E 
tomb.  See  TUMID.]  A  little  hillock. 

Every  bush  and  tump  and  hillock  quite  knows  how 
<»  l»»k.  Gearge  Eliot. 

Tump  (tump),  v.t.    In  hort.  to  form  a  mas 
of  earth  or  a  hillock  round,  as  round  a 
plant;  as,  to  tump  teasel. 
Tump  (tump),  v.t.    [Probably  Indian.)    To 
draw  a  deer  or  other  animal  home  after  i 
has  been  killed.    [United  States  ] 
Tump-line  (tump'lin),  n.    A  strap  placed 
across  the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  carrying 
a  pack  on  his  back.    [United  States  ] 
Turn-turn  (tum'tum),  n.   A  favourite  dish  in 
the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the  boilec 
plantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  mortar.    II 
is  eaten  like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made  into 
round  cakes  and  fried. 
Tumular  (tu'mu-ler),  a.  Same  as  Tumulan 
Pinkerton. 

Tumulary(tu'mu-la-ri),  a.  [L.  tumulus  a 
heap.  See  TUMID.)  Consisting  in  a  heap- 
formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or  hillock.  '  The 
sea  ...  bounded  by  red  tumulary  cliffs  ' 
W.  n.  Russell. 

Tumulate  (tu'mu-lat),   v.t.     [L.    tumulo, 
tumulatum,  to  cover  with  a  mound,  to  bury, 
from  tumulus,  a  mound.    See  TUMID  ]    To 
cover  with  a  mound;  to  bury 
Tumulate  (tu'mu-lat),  v.i.    To  swell. 

His  heart  begins  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumu- 
tate  antl  ferment  into  a  storm.  ll'ilkins. 


Tumulosity  (tu-mu-Ios'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  tumulons.  Bailey.  [Rare  ] 

Tumulous,  Tumulose  (tu'mn.lus,  tu'mu- 
16s),  a.  [L.  tumulosus,  from  tumulus  a 
mound.)  Full  of  mounds  or  hills.  Bailey 
[Rare.] 

Tumult  (tu'mult),  n.  [L.  tumultus,  from 
tumeo,  to  swell  See  TUMID.  ]  1.  The 
commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a 
multitude,  usually  accompanied  with  great 
noise,  uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices  •  an 
uproar. 

What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  I 

With  Ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose"  "'  '* 
Till  in  loud  tumult  M  the  Creeks  arose.      Pofe. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation  with 
confusion  of  sounds;  as,  the  tumult  of  the 
elements.  Addition.  -3.  Agitation;  high 
excitement;  irregular  or  confused  motion- 
ns,  the  tumult  of  the  spirits  or  passions  — ' 
SYS.  Iproar.  ferment,  disturbance  turbu- 
lence, disorder,  confusion,  noise,  bluster 
hubbub,  bustle,  stir,  brawl,  riot. 
Tumultt  (tu'mult),  v.i.  To  make  a  tumult 
to  be  in  great  commotion. 


They  who  attended  them  without,  tumullinr  at 
the  death  of  their  masters,  were  beaten  back. 

Tumultert  (tu'mult-er),  n.    One  who  raises 
or  takes  part  in  a  tumult. 
Afterwards  he  severely  punished  the  tumulters. 

Tumultuarily  (tu.mul'tu-a-ri-li),  adv.  in 
a  tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner.  Abv 
Sandyi. 

Tumu'ltuariness  (tu-mul'tu-a-ri-nes),  n. 
Disorderly  or  tumultuous  conduct;  turbu- 
lence; disposition  to  tumult. 

The  tumultuariness  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new 
"OW»  Ettcn  Jl.,s:liie. 

Tumultuary  (tu-mul'tu-a-ri),  a.  [Fr.  tu- 
muUuaire,  L.  tumultiiariiis,  from  L  tu- 
multus. .See  TI.-MOI.T.]  1.  Disorderly;  pro- 
miscuous; confused;  as,  a  tumultuary  con- 
flict. 'A  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic 
peasants.'  ilacaulay. 

Then,  according  to  circumstances,  came  sudden 
flight  or  tumultuary  skirmish.  De  Quinccy. 

2.  Restless;  agitated;  unquiet. 

Men  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a 
tiitniilfuary  and  restless  state.  Atttrt*ury. 

Tumultuatet  (tu-mul'tu-at).  v.  i.  [L.  tumid- 
tuur,  tumultuatus,  from  tumultus  See 
TUMULT.  ]  To  make  a  tumult. 

Like  an  opposed  torrent,  it  tumultuates,  grows 
higher  and  higher.  South. 

Tumultuation  (tu-mul'tu-a"shon)  n  [L 
tumultuatio.  See  TCMl'LTUATE.]  Commo- 
tion; irregular  or  disorderly  movement;  as, 
the  tumultuation  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid 

Tumultuous  (tu-mul'tu-us),  a.  [Fr.  tumul- 
tueux,  L.  tumultuosus,  from  tumultus.  See 
TUMULT.]  1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder  or 
confusion;  conducted  with  tumult;  disor- 
derly; as,  a  tumultuous  conflict  or  retreat 
2.  Conducted  with  or  characterized  by  up- 
roar, noise,  confusion,  or  the  like;  as  a  tu- 
multuouts assembly.  —3.  Agitated;  disturbed, 
as  by  passion  or  the  like. 

His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast. 

4.  Turbulent;  violent. 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him,  with  tumultuous 
speech  he  raught  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables. 

SYN.  Noisy,  confused,  turbulent,  violent, 
agitated,  disturbed,  boisterous,  riotous,  dis- 
orderly, irregular. 

Tumultuously  (tu-mul'tu-us-li),  adv  In  a 
tumultuous  manner;  with  turbulence;  by  a 
disorderly  multitude.  Tennyson 

Tumultuousness(tu-murtu-us.nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  tumultuous ;  disorder  •  com- 
motion. 

Keep  down  this  boiling  and  tumultuousness  of  the 
50ul-  Hammond. 

Tumulus  (tu'mu-lus),  n.  pi.  Tumuli  (tu'- 
mu-li).  [L.,  a  hillock,  from  tumeo,  to  swell. 
See  TUMID.]  A  barrow,  or  artificial  burial 
mound  of  earth.  See  BARROW. 
Tun  (tun),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tunne,  a  large  vessel 
a  butt;  Icel.  Sw.  and  O  H.G.  funua,  L.G 
tunne,  D.  ton,  G.  tonne— cask,  tun.  The 
word  seems  to  have  passed  from  the  Teu- 
tonic into  the  Romance  and  Celtic  tongues- 
Fr.  tonne  (with  the  derivative  forms  (011- 
neau,  Sp.  and  Pg.  tonel).  Ir.  and  Gael,  tunna, 
tonna,  W.  tynell.  The  German  forms  them- 
selves are  probably  foreign,  and  L  Una,  a 
wine-vessel,  has  been  suggested  as  the  ori- 
gin of  all,  but  with  no  great  probability 
Ton  is  the  same  word.  Tunnel  is  a  deriva- 
tive.] 1.  A  name  originally  applied  to  all 
large  casks  or  similar  vessels  for  containing 
liquids  or  the  like.  Hence— 2.  A  certain 
measure  or  quantity  such  as  would  be  con- 
tained in  this  vessel,  as  the  old  English  tun 
of  wine,  which  contained  4  hogsheads  or 
252  gallons,  but  in  Britain  all  higher  mea- 
sures than  the  gallon  are  no  longer  legal  — 
3.  t  The  ton  weight  of  2240  Ibs.  As  the  liquid 
tun  would  weigh  a  little  over  2000  Ibs.  it  is 
probable  the  weight  was  taken  from  the 
measure  of  capacity.— 4.  A  certain  quantity 
of  timber,  consisting  of  40  solid  feet  if  round 
or  54  feet  if  square.  —5.  Proverbially,  a  large 
quantity.  '  Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy 
country's  breast.'  Shak.—  6.  A  molluscous 
shell,  belonging  to  the  various  species  of  the 
;enus  Dolium. 

"un  (tun),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tunned;  ppr.  tun- 
ning.    To  put  into  casks. 
The  same  juice  tunned  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar. 

Punable  (tun'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
rat  in  tune,  or  made  harmonious.— 2.  Har- 
nonious;  musical;  tuneful.  'And  tunable 
as  sylvan  pipe  or  song. '  Milton 


Tunableness  (tun'a-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  tunable;  harmony; 
melodiousness.  'The  humbleness smd  chim- 
ing  of  verse.'  Swift. 

Tunably  (tun'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  tunable 
manner;  harmoniously;  musically  'Nor 
singriiiirtW;,.'  Melton. 
Tun-bellied  (tun'bel-lidX  «-  Having  a  large 
protuberant  belly  ;  resembling  a  tun  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Tun-belly  (tun'bel-li),  n.  A  large  protuber- 
ant belly,  having  the  appearance  of  a  tun 
'A  double  chin  and  a  tun-belly'  Tom 
Brown. 

Tun-dish  t  (tun'dish),  n.  A  funnel.  'Fill- 
ing a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.'  Slmk. 
Tundra  (tun'dra).  ji.  A  term  applied  to  the 
immense  stretches  of  flat,  boggy  country 
extending  through  the  northern  purl  of 
.Siberia  and  part  of  Russia,  where  vegetation 
takes  an  arctic  character.  They  are  frozen 
the  greater  part  of  the  year 
Tune  (tun),  n.  [A  form  of  tone.  See  TONK.  ] 
1.  A  sound;  a  tone.  '  Nor  are  my  ears  with 
thy  tongue's  tune  delighted.'  Shak.—Z.  A 
rhythmical,  melodious  succession  or  scries 
of  musical  tones  produced  by  one  voice  or 
instrument,  or  by  several  voices  or  instru- 
ments in  unison;  an  air;  a  melody.  The 
term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  to  include 
both  the  air  and  the  combined  parts  (as 
alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  is  harmon- 
ized. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  tlie  affections;  as  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunei 
solemn  tunes.  Kacln 

3.  Correct  intonation  in  singing  or  play- 
ing ;  the  condition  or  quality  of  producing 
or  being  able  to  produce  tones  in  unison 
harmony,  or  due  lelation  with  others-  the 
normal  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a  musical 
instrument  so  as  to  produce  its  tones  in 
correct  key-relationship,  or  in  harmony  or 
concert  with  other  instruments.  'Likesweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  ami  harsh.'  Shale. 

Strange  !  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long.  Il'atts. 

4.  Frame  of  mind;  mood;  temper,  especially 
temper  for  the  time  being;  as,  not  to  be  in 
the  proper  tune;  his  tune  was  now  changed- 
hence,  to  be  in  tune,  to  be  in  the  right  dis- 
position, fit  temper  or  humour. 

The  poor  distressed  Lear's  i'  the  town 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
wnat  we  are  come  about.  Sfta*. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  fast  when  he  is  in 
tune,  as  he  will  when  he  is  dragged  to  his  task. 

5.  Inphren.  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
Its  organ  is  situated  above  the  external 
angle  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  as  high  as  tlie 
middle  of  the  forehead  on  each  side  of  the 
temporal  ridge.     This  faculty  gives  the  per- 
ception of  melody  or  harmony.  See  PHREN- 
OLOGY. —  To  the   tune  of,   to    the  sum  or 
amount  of.    [Colloq.] 

We  had  been  robbed  to  the  tune  r>J  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  Marryat. 

Tune  (tun),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tuned;  ppr.  tun- 
ing. 1.  To  put  in  to  a  state  adapted  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds;  to  cause  to  be  in  tune; 
as,  to  tune  a  piano;  to  tune  a  violin. 

Tune  your  harps, 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound  I  Dryden. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praise. 
Milton. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to; 
to  attune. 

For  now  to  sorrow  I  must  tune  my  song.    Milton. 

4.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  pur- 
pose, or  adapted  to  produce  a  particular 
effect. 

Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  who  had  even  rw««*"his  l.ounty 
to  sing  happiness  to  him. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


Tune  (tun),  v.i.  1.  To  form  melodious  or  ac- 
cordant sounds. 

Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds  with 
the  voice;  to  sing  without  using  words;  to 
hum  a  tune.  [Rare.] 

Tuneful  (tun'ful),  a.  Harmonious;  melo- 
dious; musical;  as.  tuneful  notes;  tuneful 
birds.  '  His  tuneful  tongue  '  Pope. 

Tunefully  (tun'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  tuneful 
manner;  harmoniously;  musically.  'The 
praises  of  God,  tunefully  performed.'  At- 
terbury. 

Tunefulness  (tun'fnl-nes),  a    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  tuneful. 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtine;      }',  Sc.  fey. 
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Tuneless  ( tun'Ies ),  a.  1.  Unmusical ;  un- 
hannunious. 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
\Vith  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire! 
Goldsmith. 

2  Not  employed  in  making  music;  as,  a 
tuneless  harp.  Spenser.— 3.  Not  expressed 
rhythmically  or  musically;  unexpressed; 
silent;  without  voice  or  utterance. 

On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more!      Byron, 

Tuner  (tiin'er),  n.  One  who  tunes;  specifi- 
cally, one  whose  occupation  is  to  tune  musi- 
cal instruments. 

Tung-oil  (tung'oil),  n.  Avaluahle  wood  oil, 
expressed  in  China  from  the  seeds  of  Elceo- 
cocca  olcifera.  whk-h  is  much  used  for  paint- 
ing boats,  furniture,  ttc. 
Tungstate  (tung'stat),  n.  A  salt  of  tung- 
stic  acid;  as,  tungstate  of  lime. 
Tungsten  (tungsten),  ?i.  [Sw.  and  Dan. 
tunij,  heavy,  and  steii,  stone,  heavy  stone, 
or  ponderous  ore,  so  named  from  the  den- 
sity of  its  ores.]  1.  At.  wt.  184.  Sym.  W. 
A  metal  discovered  hy  D'Elhuyart  in  1781. 
It  has  a  grayish  white  colour,  and  consider- 
able lustre.  It  is  brittle,  nearly  as  hard 
as  steel,  and  less  fusible  than  manganese. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  17'5  to  13'5. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air  it 
takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  tungstic 
oxide  (W(V),  and  it  undergoes  the  same 
change  hy  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Digested  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
pure  potash,  it  is  dissolved  with  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas,  and  tungstate  of 
potash  is  generated.  The  ores  of  this  metal 
are  the  native  tungstate  of  lime,  and  the 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
latter  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  wolf- 
ram, and  the  same  name  is  also  given  to 
the  metal.  Tungsten  may  be  procured  in 
the  metallic  state  hy  exposing  tungstic 
oxide  to  the  action  of  charcoal  or  dry  hydro- 
gen gas  at  a  red  heat,  hut  an  exceedingly 
intense  heat  is  required  for  fusing  the  metal. 
2.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  native  tungstate 
of  lime. 

TungSteniC  (tung-sten'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  procured  from  tungsten;  tungstic. 
Tungstic  (tung'stik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
orobtainedfrom  tungsten;  as,  tungstic  acid, 
an  acid  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  tungstic  oxide  in  an  alkali  by  addition  of 
acid.  It  has  the  composition  H2WO4;  it  is 
dibasic. 

TungusiC  (tun-gus'ik),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.  The  most 
prominent  dialect  is  the  Manchu,  spoken  by 
the  tribes  who  conquered  China  in  1644. 
Tunhoof  (tun'hbf),  n.  Ground-ivy;  alehoof. 
Tunic  (tu'nik),  n.  [L.  tunica,  a  tunic,  from 
the  root  tan,  to  stretch,  whence  also  E.  thin 
(which  see).  ]  1.  A  very  ancient  form  of  gar- 
ment in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks  (see 
CHITON),  and  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  Among  the  Romans  the  tunic  was 
an  under  garment  worn  by  both  sexes  (under 
the  toga  and  the  palla),  and  was  fastened 
by  a  girdle  or  belt  about  the  waist.  The  tunic 
was  at  first  worn  without  sleeves.  The  sena- 
tors had  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  (called 
latus  davits)  sewed  on  the  breast  of  their 
tunic,  and  the  equites  had  a  narrow  stripe 
(called  angttstus  davits)  on  the  breast. 
Hence  the  terms  laticlavii  and  angusti- 
clavii  applied  to  persons  of  these  orders.— 
2.  A  somewhat  similar  garment  formerly 
worn  in  this  country  and  elsewhere;  at  the 
present  day  a  loose  garment  worn  by  women 
and  boys  drawn  in  at  the  waist  and  reaching 
not  far  below  it.— 3.  In  cedes,  a  dress  worn 
by  the  subdeacon,  made  originally  of  linen, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  and  then  of  an  inferior 
silk,  and  narrower  than  the  dalmatic  of  the 
deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves. 
SeeDALMATiCA.— 4.  A  military  surcoat;  the 
garment  worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armour. 
6.  In  anat.  a  membrane  that  covers  or  com- 
poses some  part  or  organ;  as.  the  tunics  or 
coats  of  the  eye;  the  tunics  of  the  stomach, 
Ac.— 6.  A  natural  covering;  an  integument; 
as,  (a)  in  zool.  one  of  the  layers  which  form 
the  covering  of  a  tunicary.  See  TUNICATA. 
(&)  In  bot.  any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis;  the  skin  of  a  seed; 
also,  the  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 
Tunicary  (tu'ni-ka-ri),  n.  One  of  the 
Tunicata  (which  see). 

Tunicata  (tu-ni-ka'ta),  n.  pi.  An  order  ol 
molluscoida  or  lower  mollusca,  which  are 
enveloped  in  a  coriaceous  tunic  or  mantle, 


provided  with  two  orifices,  the  one  bran- 
chial, and  the  other  anal,  and  covering  be- 
neath it  a  second  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the 
outer  one  at  the  orifices;  the  uscidians. 
These  animals  are  popularly  named  m-n 
Ktfuirtft,  ;ind  are  found  either  solitary  or  in 
groups,  fixed  or  floating,  and  sometimes 
joined  together  in  a  common  mass.  See  As- 
CIDIA. 

Tunicate,  Tunicated  (tu'ni-kat,  tu'ni-kat- 
ed),  a.  1.  In  bvt.  covered  with  a  tunic  or 
membranes;  coated.— A  tunicatcd  bulb,  one 
composed  of  numerous  concentric  coats,  as 
an  onion.— 2.  Enveloped  in  a  tunic  ormantle; 
belonging  to  the  Tunicata;  as,  the  tunicate 
mollusca. 

Tunicle  (tu'ni-kl),  n.  [Dim.  of  tunic.]  1.  A 
small  and  delicate  natural  covering;  a  liiu- 
integument.  'The  tnnidts  that  make  the 
ball  or  apple  of  the  eye.'  IIolland.—Z.Ecdes. 
same  as  Tunic,  2.  When  used  in  the  plural 
it  signifies  the  vestments,  including  dalmatic 
and  tunic,  worn  by  the  deacon  when  read- 
ing the  epistle. 

Tuning  (tun'ing),  n.  The  art  or  operation  of 
adjusting  a  musical  instrument  so  that  the 
various  sounds  may  be  all  at  due  intervals, 
and  the  scale  of  the  instrument  brought 
into  as  correct  a  state  as  possible.  For  the 
tuning  of  fixed-toned  instruments  see  TEM- 
PERAMENT. 

Tuning-fork  (tuning-fork),  n.  A  steel  in- 
strument with  two  prongs,  designed  when 
set  in  vibration  to  give  a  musical  sound  of  a 
certain  fixed  pitch.  The  ordinary  tuning- 
fork  sounds  only  one  note— usually  the  mid- 
dle or  tenor  C  in  this  country,  and  A  in 
Germany;  but  some  are  made  with  a  slider 
on  each  prong,  which,  according  as  it  is 
moved  up  or  down,  regulates  the  pitch  of 
the  note  produced. 

Tuning-hammer  (tun'ing-ham-mer),  n.  An 
instrument  used  by  pianoforte  tuners;  it  has 
two  heads  on  the  handle  and  so  resembles 
a  hammer. 

Tuning -key  ( tun'ing-ke ),  n.  A  kind  of 
wrench  used  for  imparting  the  proper  ten- 
sion to  the  strings  of  pianofortes,  <fcc. 

Tunisian  (tu-nis'i-an),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Tunis. 

Tunisian  (tu-nis'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tunis  or  its  inhabitants. 

Tunker  (tungTier),  n.  [G.  tunken,  to  dip.] 
One  of  a  religious  sect  in  America  which 
was  founded  by  Conrad  1'eysel,  a  German, 
in  1724,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
mode  of  baptizing  converts  by  plunging 
them  three  times  into  the  water.  They  re- 
ject infant  baptism ;  use  great  plainness  of 
dress  and  language;  refuse  to  take  oaths  or 
to  fight;  and  anoint  the  sick  with  oil  in 
order  to  their  recovery,  depending  upon 
this  unction  and  prayer,  and  rejecting  the 
use  of  medicine.  Every  brother  is  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  congregation,  and  their  best 
speaker  is  usually  ordained  to  be  their 
preacher.  Also  called  Dipper,  Dunker,  &ud 
Tumbler. 

Tunnage  (tun'aj).  See  TONNAGE. 
Tunnel  (tuu'el).  n.  [In  sense  1  probably  di- 
rectly from  («n,from  being  used  to  fill  tuns 
or  casks;  comp.  tun-dwh.  In  sense  3  from 
Fr.  tonnelle,  a  round-topped  arbour,  an  alley 
with  arched  top,  from  tonne,  a  cask,  also  an 
arbour,  from  its  form  and  structure.  (See 
TUN.)  Sense  2  may  be  from  sense  1,  comp. 
funnel.  ]  1.  A  vessel  with  a  wide  opening 
at  one  end  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  other, 
by  which  liquids  are  poured  into  casks, 
bottles,  and  the  like;  a  funnel. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument 
like  a  tunnel,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bigness  of  the 
hole  of  the  ear,  and  the  broader  end  much  larger. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  chimney  for  the  passage 
of  smoke;  a  funnel. 

And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 
The  smoak  forth  threw.  Spenser. 

3.  In  engin.    a  subterranean   passage  cut 
through  a  hill,  a  rock,  or  any  eminence,  or 
under  a  river,  a  town,  &c.,  to  carry  a  canal,  a 
road,  or  a  railway  in  an  advantageous  course. 
In  the  construction  of  canals  and  railways 
tunnels  are  frequently  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  preserve  the  desired  level,  and  for 
various  other  local  causes.     Tunnels  when 
not  pierced  through  solid  rock  have  usually 
an  arched  roof  and  are  lined  with  brickwork 
or  masonry.    The  sectional  form  of  the  pas- 
sage is  various.   The  cuts  show  two  sections 
of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  which  connects 
the  railway  systems  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many with  that  of  Italy,  and  has  the  great 
length  of  fully  9J  miles.     The  one  section 


shows  how  in  some  parts  the  tunnel  requires 
to  be  strengthened  with  an  arching  of 
masonry  all  round  to  resist  pressure  up- 


St.  Gothard  Tunnel.     Section  showing  construc- 
tion in  soft  strata. 

wards  as  well  as  downwards ;  the  other 
shows  the  internal  masonry  in  its  more 
common  form.  — 4.  In  in  ining,  a  level  passage 


St.  Gothard  Tunnel.     Section  near  entrance 
on  Italian  side. 

driven  across  the  measures, or  at  right  angles 
to  the  veins  which  its  object  is  to  reach;  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  drift  or  gang- 
way which  is  led  along  the  vein  when 
reached  by  the  tunnel.  Goodrich.  —  5.  A 
tunnel-net  (which  see). 

Tunnel  (tun'el),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tunnelled; 
ppr.  tunnelling.  1.  To  form  or  cut  a  tunnel 
through  or  under;  as,  to  tunnel  the  English 
Channel.— 2.  To  form  like  a  tunnel;  to  hol- 
low out  in  length. 

Some  foreign  birds  not  only  plat  and  weave  the 
fibrous  parts  of  vegetables  together,  and  curiously 
tunnel  them  and  commodiousiy  form  them  into  nests, 
but  also  artificially  suspend  them  on  the  tender  twigs 
of  trees.  Derham. 

3.  To  catch  in  a  net  called  a  tunnel-net. 

Tunnel-head  (tun'el-hed),  «.  The  cylin- 
drical chimney  or  mouth  of  a  blast-furnace. 

Tunnel-net  (tun'el-net),  n.  A  net  with  a 
wide  mouth  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the 
other. 

Tunnel-pit,  Tunnel-shaft  (tun'el-pit,  tun'- 
el-shaft),  n.  A  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of 
the  ground  to  meet  a  tunnel  at  a  point  be- 
tween its  ends. 

Tunny  (tun'i),  n.  [It.  tonno;  Fr.  thon;  L. 
thynnus,  from  Gr.  thynnos,  a  tunny,  from 
thyno,  to  dart  along.  The  English  form 
may  be  directly  from  the  Italian,  modified 
to  give  it  an  English  look.]  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Thynnus  and  family  Scomberidse,  the 
T.  vulgaris,  closely  allied  to  the  mackerel. 


Tunny  (Thynmts  vulgari. 


These  fish  live  in  shoals  in  almost  all  the 
seas  of  the  warmer  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  are  taken  in  immense  quanti- 
ties on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  where  the 
fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on.  The  flesh, 
which  somewhat  resembles  veal,  is  delicate, 
and  has  been  in  reque-t  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  common  tunny  attains  a  length 
of  from  4  feet  to  even  20  feet,  and  sometimes 
exceeds  half  a  ton  in  weight.  Its  colour  is 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g, 


j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;      w,  wig;      wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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a  dark  blue  on  the  upper  parts,  and  silvery  - 
white   below.      It   has    occasionally    been 
found  in  the  British  seas.    The  American 
tunny  ( T.  secund'i-tlorsalis)  is  fnnml  on  the 
American   coa>t   t'r»m    New  York  to   Nova 
Scotia.     It  attains  a  length   sometime-  «i 
12  feet,  and  yieMs  often  20  gallons  of  oil. 
Its  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent.     The  alba- 
core  (T.  paeifieus)  and  the  bonito  (wine 
see)  are  allied  species. 
Tup  (tup),  ii.     [ii.  K  tiiiipi'.  also  tip,  so  calle 
perhaps  from  the  tendency  of  the  animal  t 
butt  uith  its  head    romp  L.O.  tuppm,  tel 
pen,  to  push,  to  butt,  so  that  it  may  be  aki 
to  K.  top.}    A  r;mi. 

Tup  (tup),  v.t.  and  i.  pret.  &  pp  tup/tfd;  ppi 
tupping.     1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram.    [Local.] — 
2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram.     Shak. 
Tupaia  (tu-pi'a),  n.     A  genus  of  remarkabl 
mammals,  comprising  three  known  species 
natives  of  Sumatra  and  Java.   They  feed  01 
fruit  and  insects,  living  on  trees  like  squir 
rels,  which  they  resemble  in  general  appeal 
ance  and  sprightliness,  and,  more  specifi 
cally,  in  the  possession  of  remarkably  long 
bushy  tails.     Called  also  Banxi  in  i 
Tupaiadaa  (tu-pi'a-de),  n.  pi.     The  bans 
rinjts  or  'squirrel-shrews.'  a  family  of   in 
sectivorous  vertebrate  animals,  consistin 
of  the  single  genus  Tupaia.    See  TUPAIA. 
Tupelo  (tu'pe-16 ),.».    [The  native  Indiai 
name.]    A  North  American  forest  tree  o 
the  genus  Nyssa,  the  If.  denticulata,  nat 
order  Santalacere.    It  is  a  lofty  tree  of  grea 
beauty.     The  same  name  is  given  to  other 
species  of  the  genus, some  of  which  are  also 
called  Black  Gum,  Sour  Gum,  Gum  Tree 
Piperidge,  <fcc. 

Tup-man  (tup'man),  n.  A  man  who  breeds 
or  deals  in  tups.  [Local.] 
Turacine  (to'ra-sin),  n.  An  animal  pigment 
discovered  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
pinion  feathers  of  four  species  of  Turaco 
(hence  the  name)  or  plantain-eater.  It  con- 
tains nearly  6  per  cent  of  copper,  which 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  destruction 
of  the  colouring  matter  itself. 
Turanian  (tu-ra'ni-an),  a.  [From  Turan. 
See  under  IRANIAN.]  A  term  appellative  of 
one  of  the  great  classes  into  which  human 
speech  has  been  divided,  and  including  the 
Ugriau  or  Finnish,  Samoyedic,  Turkish,  .Mon- 
golian, Tungusic,  and  possibly  the  Dravidian. 
It  is  called  also  Altaic,  Scythian,  as  well  as 
Agglutinate  and  Polyeynthetic,  from  the 
facts  that  its  words  are  polysyntbetic,  or 
composed  of  several  distinct  words,  each, 
even  in  composition,  retaining  its  siguiti- 
cance. 

Turban  (tertian),  n.  [O.E.  turband,  tur- 
baiit,  tuliiiant,  tulipant,  tolibant,  *c.  Fr 
turban,  O.Fr.  tolliban,  Sp.  and  It.  turbante, 
from  Turk,  tulbend,  dulbend,  Ar.  and  Per. 
dulband,  turban—  dul,  a  turn,  a  round,  and 
band,  a  band.  Tulip  is  a  modified  form  of 
the  same  word.)  1.  A  form  of  head-dress 
worn  by  the  Orientals.  It  varies  in  form 
in  different  nations,  and  in  different  classes 
of  the  same  nation.  It  consists  of  two 
parts:  a  quilted  cap  without  brim,  fitted  to 
the  head;  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or  shawl,  usually 
of  cotton  or  linen,  wound  about  the  cap, 
and  sometimes  hanging  down  the  neck  — 
2.  A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies.— 3.  In 
conch,  the  whole  set  of  whorls  of  a  shell. 
Turbandt  (ter'band),  n.  A  turban. 
Turbaned  (ter'band),  a.  Wearinj  a  turban. 

'A  malicious  and  a  turban'd  Turk.'    S/iak 
Turban-shell  (tcr'han-»nel),  n.  The  popular 
name  given  to  an  echinus  or  sea-urchin 
when  deprived  of  its  spines:  so  called  from 
some  resemblance  to  a  turban 
Turbantt  (tenant),  n.    A  turban 
Turban-top  ( tertian-top ),  n.    A  plant  of 
the  genus  Helvella;  a  kind  of  fungus  or 
mushroom. 

Turbary  (tertia-ri),  n.  [t  L.  htrbaria,  from 
O.H.G.  turba,  E.  turf.  See  TURF.]  1.  In 
law,  a  right  of  digging  turf  on  another  man's 
land.  Btackxtone.—Z.  The  place  where  turf 
is  dug. 

Turbellaria  (ter-bel-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [From  L 
turba,  a  crowd,  a  stir,  from  the  currents 
caused  by  their  moving  cilia.]  An  order 
of  Annuloida,  of  the  class  Scolecida,  almost 
all  the  members  of  which  are  aquatic  and 
non-parasitic.  The  external  surface  is  al- 
ways permanently  ciliated,  and  the  animals 
are  destitute  both  of  a  suctorial  disc  and  a 
circlet  of  cephalic  booklets.  A  water  vas- 
cular system  is  always  present;  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  body ;  the  intestine  straight  or 
branched;  and  the  nervous  system  consist- 


ing of  ganglia  situated  in  the  fore-part  of 
t!i-'  ii»il\.  unitr't  to  one  another  by  trans- 
Mis,'  ,-nnls.  There  are  two  sub-orders, 
I'lanai'ida  anil  N'emertida. 

Turbellariau  (ter-bel  la'ri-an),  a.  ami  n. 
Pertaining  to  or  one  of  the  order  Turbel- 
laria 

Turbeth  (ter-beth),  n.     See  Tt'RPETH. 

Turbid  (ter'bid).«.  [L.  tiirbidnn,  from  turba, 
a  i  T<i\vd,  titrbare,  to  trouble.  See  TROUBLE.] 
1.  Properly,  having  the  lees  disturbed;  but 
in  a  more  general  sense,  muddy;  foul  with 
extraneous  matter;  thick;  not  clear:  used 
of  liquids  of  any  kind;  as,  turbid  water;  tur- 
bid wine.  'Though  lees  make  the  liquid 
turbid.'  Bacon.—  2.  Vexed;  disquieted;  dis- 
turbed. '  Turbid  intervals  that  use  to  attend 
close  prisoners.'  Hawcll. 

Turbidity  (ter-bid'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
turbid. 

Turbidly  (terTiid-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  turbid 
manner;  muddily.—  2.t  Proudly;  haughtily. 
'One  of  great  merit  tin-bully  resents  them.' 
I"""/*'/.  [A  Latinism.] 

Turbidness  ( ter-bid-nes  ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  turbid;  muddiness 

Turbillion  (ter-bil'yon),  n.  [Fr.  tourbillon,  a 
dim.  from  L.  turbo,  a  whirlwind,  a  whipping 
top,  from  the  same  root  as  trtrba,  confusion 
a  crowd.  See  TURBID.]  A  whirl;  a  vortex. 

Each  of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in 
the  centre  of  its  own  vortex  or  titrbiUioH.  Stttle. 

Turbinaceous  (ter-bi-na'sbus),  a.  [An  ill- 
formed  word  from  L.L.  turba,  turf.  See  TUR- 
BARY.) Of  or  belonging  to  peat  or  rather 
turf;  turfy;  peaty.  [Bare.] 

The  real  ttirbinacroiis  flavour  no  sooner  reached 
the  nose  of  the  captain,  than  the  beverage  was  turned 
down  his  throat  willi  symptoms  of  most  unequivocal 
applause.  sir  If.  Scon. 

Turbinate,  Turbinated  (tert>in-at,  tei'bin- 
at-ed),  a.  [From  turbo,  turbinig  a  top 
See  ToURBILLiqs.  ]  1.  Shaped  like  a  whip- 
ping top;  specifically,  (o)  in  conch,  spiral 
or  wreathed  couically  from  a  larger  base  to 
a  kind  of  apex  like  a  top;  as.  tvrbinated 
shells.  (4)  In  bot.  shaped  like  a  top  or  cone 
inverted ;  narrow  at  the  base  and  broad  at 
the  apex;  as,  a  turbinated  germ,  nectary,  or 
pericarp.  —  2.  Whirling  in  the  manner  of  a 
top.  'A  spiral  and  turbinated  motion.' 
Bentley.—  Turbinated  bones,  very  thin  bony 
plates,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  horns,  and 
situated  in  the  nasal  fossa. 

Turbinate  (ter'bln-at),  v.i.  To  revolve  like 
a  top;  to  spin;  to  whirl.  [Bare.] 

Turbination  (Wr-bin-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
spinning  or  whirling,  as  a  top. 

Turbine  (ter'bin),  n.  [L.  turbo,  turbinjs, 
that  which  spins  or  whirls  round  whirl 
See  TODRBILLION,  TURBIXATE,  Ac.  ]  A  kind 
of  horizontal  water-wheel,  made  to  revolve 


Section  of  Turbine. 

by  the  escape  of  water  through  orifices, 
under  the  influence  of  pressure  derived  from 
a  fall.  Turbines  are  now  made  after  a  vast 
variety  of  patterns.  The  oldest  and  simplest 
is  the  Scotch  turbine,  or  Barker's  mill  (which 
see).  In  another  common  form  the  water 
passes  vertically  down  through  the  wheel 
Between  fixed  screw  blades,  which  give  it  a 
spiral  motion. and  then  strikes  similar  blades 
attached  to  a  movable  spindle,  but  placed 
11  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  impact 
)f  the  water  communicates  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion to  the  blades  and  spindles.  Or  the' 


water  may  be  passed  from  the  centre  hori- 
zontally outwards  through  fixed  curved 
blades,  so  as  to  give  it  a  tangential  motion, 
and  thereby  cause  it  to  act  ou  the  1.: 
of  the  wheel  which  revolves  outside.  In  the 
example  represented  in  the  annexed  cut, 
the  water  is  introduced  into  a  close  cast-iron 
vessel  a,  by  the  pipe  b,  connecting  it  with 
the  reservoir.  Here,  by  virtue  of  its  pres- 
sure, it  tends  to  escape  by  any  aperture 
which  maybe  presented;  but  the  only  aper- 
tures consist  of  a  series  of  curved  float-boards 
//,  fixed  to  a  horizontal  plate  </,  mounted 
upon  a  central  axis  h,  which  passes  upwards 
through  a  tube  connecting  the  upper  and 
lower  covers,  c  and  rf,  of  the  vessel  a.  An- 
other series  of  curved  plates  ee,  is  fixed  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  disc  d,  to  give  a 
determinate  direction  to  the  water  before 
flowing  out  at  the  float-boards,  and  the  curves 
of  these  various  parts  are  so  ndju.-red 
render  the  reactive  force  of  the  water  avail- 
able to  the  utmost  extent  in  producing  a 
circular  motion,  and  thus  carrjing  round 
the  disc  and  the  axis  A  with  which  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  impelled  is  connected. 

Turbinidae  (ter-bin'i-de),  n. pi.  [See  TURBO.] 
A  family  of  marine,  phytophagous,  gaster- 
opodous  molluscs,  characterized  by  a  shell 
turbinated  or  pyramidal,  and  nacreous  in- 
side, and  a  horny  and  nmltispiral  opercu- 
him,  or  a  calcareous  and  paucisjiiral  one. 
They  are  allied  to  the  Trochiilre.  SeeTtltlio 

Turbinite,  Turbite  (tei-'bin-it,  tei'bit),  «. 
A  petrified  shell  of  the  turbo  kind. 

Turblt  (ter'bit),  n.  (In  meaning  1  perhaps 
corruption  of  D.  name  kort-bek,  short-beak. J 

1.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  remark- 
able for  its  short  beak.   The  head  is  flat,  and 
the  feathers  on  the  breast  spread  both  wa\s 

2.  The  turbot. 

Turbith  (ter'bith).  n.  An  incorrect  spelliii" 
of  Turpeth  (which  see). 

Turbo  (ter-bo),  «.  [L,  a  whirling  or  turning 
round,  a  top.]  A  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family  Turbinidte. 
It  comprises  all  those  species  which  have  a 
completely  and  regularly  turbinated  shell 
and  a  perfectly  round  aperture.  The  animal 
resembles  a  limax  or  slug.  The  periwinkle 
is  an  example.  There  are  about  sixty  living 
species  found  in  all  seas ;  and  upwards  of 
360  fossil  species  fouud  from  the  lower 
Silurian  upwards. 

Turbot  (tei-Tjot),  n.    [Formerly  also  written 


Turbot  (Rhombus  maximtts). 

turret,  turbutte.  A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
It  may  perhaps  be  Celtic  originally;  comp. 
W.  torbwt,  Ir.  titrbit,  Gael,  turbaid,  Armor. 
turboden.  tviboien,  a  tin-hot:  so  that  Fr.  tur- 
bot, O.  D.  turbot  would  like  the  English  he  bor- 
rowed forms.  W. torbwt  seems  tobefromtor, 
a  bulge,  a  belly,  and  ptot,  something  short 
and  squat.  Diez  and  Brachet,  however,  would 
derive  Fr.  turbot  from  L.  turbo,  a  whipping 
top,  comparing  Gr.  rhmnbox,  which  means 
both  top  and  turbot,  there  being  a  supposed 
similarity  in  shape.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  might  also  be  explained  as  meaning 
flat-fish  by  itself  =  but  in  halibut,  D.  bot,  a 
plaice,  G.  butte,  a  flat-fish ;  comp.  also  G. 
butt,  Dan.  but,  short  and  thick.]  A  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  fish  of  the  genus 
Bhombus  or  Pleuronectes  (Ji  or  P.  miixi- 
mm),  family  Pleuronectidsc  or  flat-fishes. 
Next  to  the  halibut,  the  turbot  is  the  largest 
of  the  Pleuronectidic  found  on  the  British 
coast,  and  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  for 
the  table.  It  is  of  a  short  and  broad  form, 
and  rather  deeper  than  many  of  the  flat- 
fishes. The  colour  is  brown  on  the  left  side, 
which  is  usually  the  upper  side,  or  that 
on  which  the  eyes  are  placed  through  the 
twisting  of  the  head.  It  attains  a  large 
size,  sometimes  weighing  from  70  to  <io  His. 
The  American  or  spotted  turbot  (Itl<"mbits 
•maculatus),  common  on  the  coasts  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  attains  a  weight  of 
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20  Ibs.,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
table. 

Turbulence  (ter'lm-leus),  n.  [See  TURBU- 
I.KNT.J  The  state  or  quality  of  being  tur- 
bulent; a  disturbed  state;  tunmltuousness; 
agitation;  disorder;  commotion;  refractori- 
ness; insubordination.  '  The  years  of  inter- 
nal warfare  and  turbulence  which  ensued.' 
So  u t  hey. 

I  come  to  calm  chy  turbulence  of  mind.      Dryden. 
You  think  tins  turbulence  of  blood 
From  stagnating  preserves  the  flood.      Swift. 

Turbulency  (teYbu-len-si).  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  turbulent;  turbulence. 
'Turbulencies  in  the  affairs  of  men.'  Milton. 

Wh.it  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  tnrbulency  tells 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night.  Pot. 

Turbulent  (ter'bu-Ient),  a.  [L.  turbulentus, 
from  turbo,  to  disturb.  See  TROUBLE.] 

1.  Disturbed;  agitated;  tumultuous;  being 
in  violent  commotion;    as,  the  turbulent 
ocean. 

'T  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night.      Shak. 

Calm  region  once. 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.     Milton. 

2.  Restless;  unquiet;  refractory;  disposed 
to  insubordination  and  disorder;  hence,  vio- 
lent; tumultuous;  riotous;  disorderly;  as, 
turbulent  spirits.    'So  untamed,  so  turbu- 
lent a  mind.'    Dryden. 

When  I  that  knew  him  fierce  and  turbulent 
Refused  her  to  him,  then  his  pride  awoke. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Producing  commotion  or  agitation. 

Nor  envied  them  the  grape. 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  nils  with  fumes. 
Milton. 

Turbulently  (ter'bu-lent-Ii),  adv.  In  a  tur- 
bulent manner;  tumultuonsly;  with  violent 
agitation;  with  refractoriness. 

Turclsm  (terk'izm),  n.  The  religion,  man- 
ners, character,  or  the  like,  of  the  Turks. 
'Preferring  Turcism  to  Christianity.'  Atter- 
ftttry. 

Turco  (tiirTco),  n.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Arab  tirailleur  or  sharp- 
shooter in  their  army.  Written  also  Turko. 

TurcoiS  (ter'koiz),  n.     Same  as  Turquoise. 

Turcoman  (turk'6-m an),  n.  See  TURKOMAN. 

Turd  (terd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tord.]  Excrement; 
dung.  [Low.] 

Turdidae  (te^di-de),?'  pi  [See  TURDUS.]  The 
family  of  thrushes.  Called  also  Merulidce. 

Turdus  (ter'dus),  n.  [L.]  The  thrush;  a 
genus  of  passerine  birds.  Called  also  fer- 
ula. See  THRUSH. 

Tureen  (tu-ren'),  n.  [Fr.  terrine,  a  tureen, 
lit.  an  earthen  vessel,  from  terre  =  ~L.  terra, 
earth.]  A  rather  large  deep  vessel  for  hold- 
ing soup,  or  other  liquid  food,  at  the  table. 
Also  written  Terreen. 

Turf  (terf),  7i.  pi.  Turfs  (terfs),  obsolete  or 
obsolescent  Turves  (ttirvz).  [A.  Sax.  and 
D.  turf,  Icel.  Sw.  and  L.G.  for/,  Dan.  torv, 
O.H.G.  zurf,  zurba— turf.  The  Fr.  tourbe 
and  other  Romance  forma  are  from  the 
Teutonic.  Comp.  Skr.  durva,  millet-grass; 
Slav,  trawa,  grass.]  1 .  The  surface  or  sward 
of  grass  lands,  consisting  of  earth  or  mould 
filled  with  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  small 
plants,  so  as  to  adhere  and  form  a  kind  of 
mat ;  a  piece  of  earth  covered  with  grass ; 
auch  a  piece  dug  or  torn  from  the  ground ; 
a  Bod. 

One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both.     Shafc. 
The  Greek  historian  sets  her  in  the  field  on  a  high 
heap  of  turves.  Milton. 

All  the  turf-vtas  rich  in  plots  that  look'd 
Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  Uirkis  in  it.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  peaty  sub- 
stance, cut  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  used  as  fuel.  See  PEAT.— The  turf,  the 
race-course;  and  hence,  the  occupation  or 
profession  of  horse-racing. 

The  honours  of  the  turf  Arc  all  our  own.    Cou-per. 

—On  the  turf,  in  horse-racing;  making  one's 
chief  occupation  or  means  of  living  the 
running  of  horses  or  betting  on  races. 

All  men  are  equal  on  the  fur/or  under  it. 

Lord  George  Bentinck. 

Turf  (terf),  v.t.  To  cover  with  turf  or  sod; 
as,  to  turf  a  bank  or  border. 

And  whelm  all  this  beneath  as  vast  a  mound 

As  after  furious  battle  turfs  the  slain.    Tennyson. 

Turf-Clad  (terf'klad),  a.  Covered  with  turf. 
'The  turf-clad  heap  of  mould  which  covers 
the  poor  man's  grave.*  Dr.  Knox. 

Turf-drain  (terfdran),  «.  A  kind  of  pipe- 
drain  constructed  with  turfs  cut  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Turfen  (terf'n),  a.  Made  of  turf;  covered 
with  turf. 

They  descended  from  the  woods  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream  by  a  flight  of  turftn  steps.        Disraeli. 


Turf-hedge  (terf'hej),  H.  A  hedge  or  fence 
formed  with  turf  and  plants  of  different 
kinds, 

Turf-house  (terf'hous),  n.  A  house  or  shed 
formed  of  tnrf,  common  in  the  northern 
part*  of  Europe. 

Turflness  (t<'-rf'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  turfy. 

Turflng-iron  (terf'ing-i-ern),  n.  An  imple- 
ment for  paring  off  turf. 

Turflng-spade  (terf  'ing-spad),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  under -cutting  turf,  when 
marked  out  by  the  plough. 

Turfite  (terf'it),  n.  A  votary  of  the  turf; 
one  devoted  to  horse-racing. 

The  very  flashy  turfite  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  anil 
the  less  flashy,  but  quite  as  turfy,  gentleman  «ho 
operates  at  the  other  corner  of  Pkc.unilv. 

Thackeray. 

Turf-knife  (terf'mf),  n.  An  implement  for 
tracing  out  the  sides  of  drains,  trenches, 
&c.  It  has  a  scimitar-like  blade,  with  a 
tread  for  the  foot  and  a  bent  handle. 

Turf-moss  (terf 'nuts),  n.  A  tract  of  turfy, 
mossy,  or  boggy  land. 

Turf -plough  (terf'plou),  n.  A  plough 
adapted  to  remove  the  turf  frum  the  surface 
of  the  ground  preparatory  to  deep  plough- 
ing, or  for  destroying  grubs,  &c. 

Turf-spade  (terf'spad),  n.  A  spade  used  for 
cutting  and  digging  turf,  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  the  common  spade. 

Turfy  (terf'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  or  covered 
witli  turf;  covered  with  short  grass.  'Thy 
turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. ' 
Shafi. — 2.  Having  the  qualities,  nature,  or 
appearance  of  turf.— 3.  Of  or  connected  with 
the  turf  or  race-ground ;  characteristic  of 
the  turf  or  of  horse-racing;  sporting. 

Mr.  Bailey  asked  it  again,  because — accompanied 

with  a  straddling  action  of  the  white  cords,  a  bend 

of  the  knees,  ana  a  striking  forth  of  the  top-boots — 

it  was  an  easy,  horse-fleshy,  turfy  sort  of  thing  to  do. 

Dickens. 

Turgent  (ter'jent),  a.  [L  tur<ienst,  turgentut, 
ppr.  of  turgeo,  to  swell;  whence  also  turgid,} 

1.  Swelling;  tumid;  rising  into  a  tumour  or 
puffy  state;  as.  when  the  humours  are  tur- 
gent.    Dr.  H.  More.— 2.t  Tumid;  turgid;  in- 
flated; pompous;  bombastic.  'Recompensed 
with  turgent  titles.'    Jiurton. 

Turgesce(ter-jes'),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  turgesced; 
ppr.  turgescing.  [L.  turgesco,  to  begin  to 
swell,  inceptive  verb  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
To  become  turgid;  to  swell;  to  inflate. 
[Rare.] 

Turgescence,  Turgescency  (ter-jes'ens. 
ter-jes'en-si),  n.  [See  above.]  1.  The  act  of 
swelling;  the  state  of  being  swelled.— 2.  In 
med.  superabundance  of  humours  in  any 
part  of  the  body.— 3,  Empty  pompousness; 
inflation;  bombast.  Johnson. 

Turgescent  (ter-jes'ent),  a.  [L.  turgescens.} 
Growing  turgid;  in  a  swelling  state. 

Turgid  (ter'jid),  a.  [L.  turgidut,  from  turgeo, 
to  swell ;  whence  turgent,  turgescence,  &c. ; 
connections  doubtful.]  1.  Swelled;  bloated; 
distended  beyond  its  natural  state  by  some 
internal  agent  or  expansive  force:  often 
applied  to  an  enlarged  part  of  the  body; 
as,  a  turgid  limb. 

A  bladder  held  by  the  fire  grew  turgid.        Boyle. 

2  Tumid;  pompous;  inflated;  bombastic; 
as,  a  turgid  style. 

Some  have  a 'violent  and  titrgid  manner  of  talking 
and  thinking.  ll'atts. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  fwfi'i'rf  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dearT        Byron. 

Turgidity  (ter-jid'i-ti).  n.  1.  State  of  being 
turgid  or  swollen;  tumidness.  Arbitthnot 

2.  Hollow  magnificence  ;  bombast ;  turgid- 
ness;  pomposity.     Cumberland. 

Turgidly  (ter'jid-li),  ado.  In  a  turgid  man- 
ner; with  swelling  or  empty  pomp;  pomp- 
ously. 

Turgidness  (ter'jid-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
qu;ility  of  being  turgid ;  a  swelling  or 
swelled  state  of  a  thing;  distention  beyond 
its  natural  state  by  some  internal  force  or 
agent,  as  in  a  limb.— 2.  Pompousness;  in- 
flated manner  of  writing  or  speaking;  bom- 
bast; as,  the  turgidnetss  of  language  or  style. 

The  tureidness  of  a  young  scribbler  might  please 
his  magnincent  spirit,  always  upon  the  stilts. 

U'arburton. 

Turgidoust  (teVjid-us),  a.  Turgid.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

Turin-nut  (to-ren'nnt),  n.  The  fossil  fruit 
of  a  species  of  walnut:  so  called  because 
their  kernels  occur  inclosed  in  calc-spar  in 
the  upper  tertiary  of  Turin. 

Turio  (tu'ri-6),  n.  pi.  Turiones  (tu-ri-6'nez). 
[L.]  In  hot.  the  subterranean  bud  of  a  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plant,  annually  deve- 
loped, and  producing  a  new  stem,  as  the 


yniMiur  shoots  of  grasses  which  have  a  rhizoma 
or  nvfping  stem. 

Turioniferous  (tii'ri-6-nif"er-us),  a.  [  L 
turin,  a  shoot,  and /cro,  to  bear.]  In  but. 
having  turimit's;  iirmlurinu  shunts. 

Turk  (terk),  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Turkey.  Hence— 2.t  From  the  established 
religion  in  Turkey  being  Mohammedanism, 
a  follower  of  Mohammed;  a  Mohammedan. 
Have  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and 
heretics.  Cotnmcn  Prayer. 

It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  religion  that  he 
was  born  and  bruuglit  up  in  it;  for  (lien  a  Turk 
would  have  as  much  reason  to  be  a  Turk  as  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  a  Christian.  ChUiinffOfcrtft. 

3.t  A  sword,  probably  a  scimitar.  'Me  fortli- 
\\  ith  unsheathed  his  trusty  turke.'  Whiting. 

Turkeis,t  n.     A  turquoise.     Chaucer. 

Turkeis,+  a.    Turkish.     Chaucer. 

Turkent  (ter'ken),  v.t.  [See  TURKIS.]  To 
furbish ;  to  give  a  new  appearance  to. 
'Either  articles  of  his  own  lately  devised, 
or  the  old  newly  turkened.'  Thos.  Rogers^. 

Turkess  (ti-rk'es),  n.  A  female  Turk.  'Dis- 
dainful Tnrkt'ss. '  Marlowe. 

Turkey  (ter'ke),  n.  [So  called  because  it  was 
erroneously  believed  to  have  come  from 
Turkey.]  A  large  gallinaceous  bird  (Melca- 
gris  gallo-pavo),  well  known  as  an  inmate 
of  our  poultry-yards.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Wild 
turkeys  abound  in  the  forests  of  America, 
where  they  feed  on  berries,  fruits,  grasses, 
beetles,  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  Ac.  The 
plumage  of  the  wild  male  turkey  is  a  golden 
bronze,  shot  with  violet  and  green,  and 


American  Wild  Turkey  {Melengris gallo-pavo). 

handed  with  black.  It  has  a  curious  tuft  of 
hair-like  feathers  projecting  from  the  breast. 
Its  average  length  is  4  feet.  On  account  of  its 
size  and  the  excellence  of  its  flesh  and  eggs, 
the  turkey  is  one  of  the  most  valued  kinds 
of  poultry.  There  is  another  species,  the 
Honduras  or  West  Indian  tin-key  (Meleagris 
ocellata),  which  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  presence  of  bright  eye-like  spots 
on  the  tail  coverts.  It  is  not  so  large  as 
the  common  turkey,  but  its  plumage  is 
brilliant,  rivalling  that  of  the  peacock  in  its 
metallic  hues. 

Turkey-berry  (ter'ke-be-ri),  ?i.  One  of  the 
berries  of  some  species  of  Rhamnus,  which 
form  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  account  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter which  they  yield,  which  varies  from 
yellow  to  green.  See  RHAMNUS. 

Turkey-bird  (ter'ke-berd),  n.  A  local  name 
for  the  wryneck  (Yunx  torquilla).  Halli- 
icell. 

Turkey -buzzard  (ter'ke  -buz-erd),  n.  A 
rapacious  bird  belonging  to  the  vulture 
family  (Vulturidrc),  and  the ; genus  Cathartes 
(C.  aura):  so  named  from  its  bearing  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  a  turkey.  It  is  about 
2£  feet  long,  and  with  wings  extended  about 
6  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
graceful  flight  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air.  It  inhabits  avast  range  of  territory  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  but  in  the 
northern  and  middle  states  is  partially  mi- 
gratory, the  greater  number  retiring  to  the 
south  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  Its 
food  consists  of  carrion  of  all  kinds.  Called 
also  Turkey-vulture. 

Turkey-carpet  (ter'ke-kar-pet),  n.  A  car- 
pet made  entirely  of  wool,  the  loops  being 
larger  than  those  of  Brussels  carpeting  and 
always  cut.  The  cutting  of  the  yarn  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  velvet. 

Turkey-COCk  (ter'ke  kok),  n.  A  male  tur- 
key :  the  representative  of  foolish  vanity 
and  pride. 

Here  he  conies,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock.  Shak. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j.  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH.  then;  th,  thin:      w,  wig;    wh,  i<?/tig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Turkey-hone  (tcr'ke-hSn),  n.    Same  as 
rurtey-fton*. 

Turkey-red  (ter'ke'  red),  11.  A  brilliant  and 
durable  red  colour  produced  by  madder 
upon  cotton  cloth,  and  introduced  (rom  the 
East  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Tin-  processes  which  a  fabric  under- 
goes in  receiving  this  dye  are  numerous, 
and  vary  in  different  establishments,  but  the 
nio.st  MMnttaJ  is  the  preliminary  treatmen 
of  the  f.ilirie  with  oils  or  fats,  combined 
with  certain  nther  substances,  such  as  car 
lionate  of  puta^i  or  soda. 

Turkey-slate  (ter'ke-slat),  n.  Same  as  Tur- 
k<'!/-xtr>n<'. 

Turkey-stone  (terTte-ston),  n.  A  very  fine- 
{.'rained  siliceous  slate,  commonly  of  a  ^i  r.'ii 
ish-gray,  sometimes  yellowish  or  brow  nMi- 
gray  colour.  It  is  translucent  on  the  edges, 
yields  to  the  knife,  and  is  somewhat  nnctii- 
ous  to  the  touch  When  cut  and  polished 
It  is  used  for  sharpening  small  cutting  in- 
struments. It  is  also  termed  Novaculite 
and  Tin-key  oil-stone,  and  was  first  brought 
from  the  Levant 

Turkey-vulture  (ter'ke-vul-tur),  n.  Same 
as  Turkey-buzzard. 

Turkey-wheat  (ter'ke-whet),  n.  Maize  or 
Indian  com. 

We  saw  a  great  many  fields  of  Indian  corn  which 
•  .  .  goes  by  the  name  of  Turkey-wheat. 

Smollett. 

TurMst  (Wkis),  v.t.  [Perhaps  lit.  to  twist 
or  wrest,  from  O.  Fr.  torguer,  to  twist. 
Halliwell  has  'torkegx,  to  alter  a  house,  &c.' 
Turlren  is  another  form.]  To  furbish;  to 
alter. 

He  taketh  the  same  sentence  out  of  Esay  (some- 
what turkised)  for  his  poesie  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Bp.  Bancroft. 

Turkis  (ter'kis),  n.  Same  as  Turquoise. 
'  Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Turkish  (terldsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Turkey  or  to  the  Turks. 

Turkishly  (terttish-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  the  Turks.  Quart.  Rev. 

Turklshness  ( tertian-ties  X  n.  The  reli- 
gion, manners,  character,  or  the  like  of  the 
Turks;  Turcism.  Ancham. 

Turkman  (terk'man),  n.  Same  as  Turko- 
man (which  see).  Byron. 

Turko  (tur'ko),  n.    Same  as  Turco. 

Turkols  (ter'koiz),  n.    See  TURQUOISE. 

Turkoman  (turto-man),  n.  One  of  a  no- 
madic Tartar  people  occupying  a  territory 
stretching  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  the  khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara, Afghanistan,  and  Persia.  They  do  not 
form  a  single  nation,  but  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes  or  clans.  Written  also 
Turcoman. 

Turk's-cap(Mrks'kap),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Li i; uni  (L.  Martagon):  the  name  is 
also  given  to  Sfelocactus  communis,  or 
Turk's-head. 

Turk's-head  (terkslied),  n.  1.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Melocactns;  turk's-cap.— 2.  Naut. 
a  sailor's  knot  worked  on  a  rope  with  a  piece 
of  small  line  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a 
turban. 

Turky.t  Turky-stonet  (terti,  terti-ston), 
n.  A  turquoise.  'The  emerald  and  the 
turkij.'  Sandys. 

She  shows  me  her  ring  of  a  turky.stone,  set  with 
little  sharks  of  dyamonds.  fefys, 

Turlupins  (terlu-pinz),  n.  pi.  In  Fr.  cedes. 
hM.  a  nickname  applied  to  the  sectaries  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Reformation. 

Turin  t  (term),  n.  A  troop  or  company  of 
horse.  Hilton. 

O  fair  is  the  pride  of  these  turms  as  they  ride,  to  the 

eye  of  the  owning  shown! 
But  a  God  in  the  sky  hath  doomed  them  to  he  in 

the  dust  on  Marathon.  Prof.  Blackie. 

Turma  (ter'ma),  n.  [L.]  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  company  of  cavalry,  consisting  at 
first  of  thirty,  and  afterwards  of  thirty-two 
men. 

Turmalin  ( tufma-lin ),  n.  Same  as  Tour- 
malin. 

Turmeric  (ter'mer-ik),  n.  [Probably  from 
Hind.  zurd.  yellow,  and  mirch,  pepper.  ]  1.  A 
name  of  one  or  two  East  Indian  plants  of 
the  genus  Curcuma,  nat.  order  Zingibera- 
cese.— 2.  The  rhizome,  prepared  and  unpre- 
pared, of  the  Curcuma  longa  and  C.  ro- 
tunda. It  is  used  as  a  condiment,  a  dye, 
and  also  as  a  chemical  test  for  the  presence 
of  alkalies.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  in- 
gredients of  curry  powder,  and  various 
beautiful  shades  of  yellow  are  produced  by 
it,  but  its  colour  has  no  permanence.  Me- 


dicinally it  is  much  employed  in  the  Eas 
as  a  carminative. 

Turmeric-paper  (ter'mer-ik-pa-per),n.  Un 
sized  paper  stained  yellow  with  an  aqueou 
or  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric,  used  in 
chemical  operations  as  a  test  for  the  atka 
lies  and  for  boracic  acid,  which  changes  th 
colour  to  a  reddish  brown. 

Turmoil  (ter'moil),  n.  (Origin  doubtful;  pro 
bably  from  turn  and  moil.]  Harassing  la 
hour;  molestation  by  tumult;  commotion 
disturbance;  tumult. 

There  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.  Shafc. 

Turmoil  (ter-moil'), ».  (.  To  harass  with  com 
motion;  to  trouble;  to  disturb;  to  agitate 
to  molest.  Milton. 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune,  above  all  other  countries 
to  he  miserably  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  these 
storms  of  affliction.  Spenser. 

Turmoil  (ter-moil'),  v.i.  To  be  disquieted 
to  be  in  commotion.  '  Sweating  and  tur 
moiling  under  the  inevitable  and  merciless 
dilemmas  of  Socrates.'  Milton. 

Turn(tern),  c.  (.  (O. E. tome, tounie,  from  0. Fr 
turner,  torner.  Mod.  P'r.  totirner,  to  turn,  Sp. 
and  Pg.  tornar.  It.  tornare,  from  L.  tornare, 
to  turn  in  a  lathe,  from  tornus,  a  turner's 
wheel,  a  lathe,  from  Or.  tornos,  a  turner's 
chisel.  The  word  early  passed  into  the 
Teutonic  tongues,  hence  A.  Sax.  turnian,  to 
turn,  Icel.  turna,  O.H.G.  turnjan;  as  also 
into  the  Celtic:  Ir.  tour,  a  turn;  W.  twrn,  a 
turn;  GAS]. turna,  aspinning-wheel.  The  root 
is  the  same  as  that  of  L.  tero,  trirunHK.  trite) 
to  rub,  bruise,  grind,  terebra,  a  boring  in- 
strument, teredo,  boring  worm.)  1.  To  cause 
to  move  round  on  a  centre  or  axis,  or  as  ou 
a  centre  or  axis ;  to  cause  to  move  circu- 
larly; to  put  into  circular  motion;  to  move 
round;  to  make  to  go  round;  to  cause  to 
rotate  or  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  spit 

Shak. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud 
Tennyson 

2.  To  cause  to  move,  go,  aim,   point,  or 
look  in  a  different  direction,  or  towards  a 
different  object;  to  direct  or  put  into  an 
opposite  or  different  way,  course,  or  chan- 
nel; to  change  the  direction  of;  to  cause  to 
leave  a  certain  course  or  direction. 

He'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch.  Shak. 

A  man,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an  ob- 
ject, yet  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it.  Locke. 

Unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way,  he  will 
have  no  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  operation  of  his 
mind  than  he  will  have  of  a  clock  who  will  not  turn 
his  eyes  to  it  Locke. 

3.  To  apply  or  devote  to  a  different  purpose, 
object,  or  the  like;  to  apply  or  devote  gen- 
erally. 

He  turned  his  parts  rather  to  books  and  conver- 
sation than  to  politics.  Prior. 
My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turned  on  peace. 

Addison. 

He  is  still  to  spring  from  one  of  a  poetical  disposi- 
tion, from  whom  he  might  inherit  a  soul  turned  to 
poetry.  paf,, 

4.  To  shift  or  change  with  respect  to  the 
top,  bottom,  front,  back,  sides,  or  the  like; 
to  put  the  tipper  side  downward,  or  one 
side  in  the  place  of  another;  to  reverse;  to 
invert.   '  This  house  is  turned  upside  down  ' 
Shak. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  frequently  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the 
vital  warmth  1  Addison. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  of  out,  aa  a  garment. 
'  A  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned.'  Shak. 

6.  To  form  or  fashion  by  revolving  motion 
in  a  lathe;  to  shape,  as  wood,  metal,  and 
other  hard  substances,  especially  into  round 
or  rounded  figures  by  means  of  the  lathe;  as, 
to  (lira  the  legs  of  a  chair,  table,  or  the  like; 
to  turn  ivory  figures.    Hence— 7.  To  form, 
fashion,  or  shape  in  any  way. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread. 

His  limbs  how  turned  I  Pope. 

Then  her  shape 

From  forehead  down  to  foot  perfect — again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turned. 

8.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or 
effect  to  another;  to  change  from  a  given 
use  or  office;  to  divert;  to  use  or  employ. 

Great  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  best.          Shak. 
When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 
spirits,  turn  it  to  advantage  to  serve  religion  or  pru- 
dence. Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  To  change  to  another  opinion  or  party; 
to  change  with  respect  to  belief,  convic- 
tions, sentiments,  or  feelings;  to  convert;  to 


pervert;  as,  he  can  be  turned  into  a  Whig 
or  Tory  at  another's  will. 

Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts*  Shak. 

10.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression  to; 
to  paraphrase;  to  translate;  to  construe. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown, 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear.    Pope. 

11.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or 
appearance  of  in   any  way;  to  alter  into 
something  else;  to  metamorphose;  to  trans- 
form; to  transmute;  to  change.  '  Mountains 
turned  into  clouds.'    Shak. 

The  empiric  alchemist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.    Milton. 

12.  To  transfer;  to  put  into  different  hands. 

Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses 
to  aliens.  Lam.  v.  2. 

13.  To  reverse;  to  repeal. 

God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee.  Deut.  xxx.  3. 

14.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate,  as  in  tlie 
mind;  to  place  in  different  points  of  view; 
to  consider  and  reconsider. 

Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,  and  take  a 
view  of  them  on  ail  sides.  //  'alls. 

15.  To  make  suitable,  fit,   or  proper;   to 
adapt.     [Perhaps  only  in  pp.] 

However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  ivas  perfectly  well  turned  for 
trade.  Addison. 

16.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  na- 
tural condition;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn 
sour,  or  the  like;  as,  warm  weather  turns 
milk;  to  turn  cider,  beer,  wine,  and  the 
like.— 17.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in  a  certain 
state  or  condition;  as,  the  wine  has  turned 
him  sick;   a  subject  turned  into  ridicule. 
'A  slave  that  still.  .  .  turns  me  to  shame.' 
Shak.— To  turn  adrift,  to  expel  from  some 
safe  or  settled  place,  position,  or  office; 
to  sever  all  connection  with;  to  cast  out; 
to  throw  upon  one's  own  resources;  as,  the 
lazy  rogues  were  turned  adrift.— To  turn 
(i;iainst,  (a)  to  direct  towards  or  a^aiiut; 
hence,  to  use  to  one's  disadvantage,  injury, 
or  the  like;  as.  his  argument  was  turtu'd 
against   himself;   they  turiie.d  their  arms 
against  their  best  friends.  (6)  To  render  un- 
favourable, hostile,  or  opposed  to;  as,  his 
master  was  turned  againut  him  by  false  re- 
ports.—To  turn  aside,  to  ward  off;  to  avert; 
as,  to  turn  aside  a  blow,  a  thrust,  &c. — To 
turn  away,  (a)  to  dismiss  from  service;  to 
discharge;  to  discard. 

I  must  turn  au'ay  some  of  my  followers.       Shak. 

(b)  To  avert. 

We  pray  to  God  to  turn  a-way  some  evil  from  us. 
Dr.  H.  Mare. 

—To  turn  back,  (a)  to  cause  to  return  or  re- 
trace one's  footsteps;  hence,  to  drive  off  or 
away;  as,  the  intruder  was  turned  back;  I 
was  half  on  my  way,  but  was  turned  back  by 
stress  of  weather.  (6)t  To  send  back;  to  re- 
turn. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  spoiled  them.  .S7m.fr. 

—To  turn  down,  to  fold  or  double  down. 

Is  notthe  leaf  turned  dfflvnt  Shak. 

—To  turn  forth,  to  drive  away;  to  cast  out; 
to  expel. 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals.         Shak. 

—To  turn  in,  to  fold  or  double  in. 

Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinching. 

But  turns  at  every  seam  an  inch  in.       Hudibras. 

—To  turn  of,  (a)  to  dismiss  or  put  away 
with  contempt;  to  discharge. 

He  turned  <^his  former  wife  to  make  rnom  for 
this  marriage.  Addison. 

(6)t  To  give  over;  to  resign.    Dr.  H.  More. 

(c)  To  deflect;  to  divert 

The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all  gov- 
ernments to  turn  ojf  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from 
busying  themselves  in  matters  of  state.  Addison. 

(d)  To  accomplish;  to  perform;  to  complete; 
as,  the  printer  turned  o/  10,000  copies,    (e) 
To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock, valve,  &c. ,  so  as  to  prevent  the  work- 
ing, operation,  or  effect  of;  to  stop  or  with- 
draw the  effective  supply  of;  as,  to  turn  off 
the  gas,  the  water,  the  steam.  (/)  To  hang; 
to  execute,  as  a  criminal.     [Slang.]    Hence, 
with  probable  primary  reference  to  altar 
and  halter,  or  to  the  noose  or  knot,  to  put 
through  the  marriage  ceremony;  to  marry. 

'  I  saw  them  turned  o/Tat  exactly  a  quarter 
past  12.'  Dickens. — To  turn  on,  to  open  a 
passage  to,  or  admit,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of 
a  stopcock  or  valve,  so  as  to  allow  to  do  the 
required  work  or  have  the  desired  effect;  to 
put  on  or  provide  with  the  effective  supply 
of;  as,  to  turn  on  the  gas,  steam,  water,  etc.— 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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To  turn  out,  (n)  to  drive  out;  to  expel:  in 
this  sense  often  followed  by  of;  as,  the  un- 
ruly persons  were  turned  out.  '  I'll  turn  my 
mercy  out  o'  doors.'  Shak. 

A  great  man  in  a  peasant's  house,  finding  liis  wife 
handsome,  turned  the  good  man  out  of  his  dwelling. 
Addisen. 

(b)  To  put  out  to  pasture,  as  cattle  or 
horses,  (c)  To  produce,  us  the  result  of 
labour,  or  any  process  of  manufacture;  to 
furnish  in  a  complete  state;  to  send  out 
finished ;  as,  this  factory  turns  out  1000  pieces 
of  cloth  in  a  week,  (d)  To  bring  the  inside 
of  out;  to  reverse;  hence,  to  bring  to  view; 
to  show;  to  produce;  as,  to  turnout  one's 
pockets;  turn  nut  your  money.— To  turn 
aver,  (a)  to  change  the  position  of  the  top, 
bottom,  or  sides  of;  to  put  one  side  or  end 
of  in  the  place  of  another;  to  knock  or 
throw  down;  to  overturn;  as,  to  turn  over 
a  box ;  the  seats  were  turned  oner  in  the 
strti"-le  (*)To  transfer;  to  put  into  dif- 
ferent hands;  as,  the  business  was  turned 
over  to  his  creditors,  (c)  To  refer. 

'Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand. 
You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand.        Dryden. 

(d)  To  do  business,  sell  goods,  or  draw  money 
to  the  amount  of;  as,  he  turns  over  in  his 
shop  about  £500  a  week,  (e)  To  open  and 
turn  the  leaves  of  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining. 

Some  conceive  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
turn  over  a  concordance.  Sitti/t. 

</)t  To  throw  off  the  ladder  in  order  to  be 
hanged. 

Criminals  condemned  to  suffer. 

One  blinded  first,  and  then  turned  over. 

Hudibras. 

—To  turn  up,  (a)  to  bring  to  the  surface;  to 
bring  from  below  to  the  top;  as,  to  turn 
up  the  soil ;  to  turn  up  the  grass.  (4)  To 
bring  or  put  a  different  surface  or  side  up- 
permost; to  place  with  the  face  upward;  as, 
to  turn  up  a  card.  '  The  coldest  that  ever 
turned  up  ace.'  Shak.  (c)  To  tilt  up ;  to 
make  point  upward;  to  bring  the  end,  tip, 
or  point  uppermost;  as,  to  turn  up  mit's 
nose  (an  expression  of  contempt),  (d)  To 
refer  to  in  a  book;  as,  to  turn  up  a  passage 
or  text. — To  turn  upon  (or  071),  to  cause  to 
operate  on  or  against;  hence,  to  cast  back; 
to  retort;  as,  he  turned  his  sword  upon  him- 
self- to  turn  the  arguments  of  an  opponent 
upon  himself.— To  turn  the  back,  to  turn 
away;  hence,  to  leave  a  place  or  company;  to 
go  off;  to  flee.  '  Make  mouths  upon  me  when 
I  turn  my  back.'  Shak.  '  Turn  thy  back  and 
run. '  Shak. — To  turn  the  back  on  or  upon,  to 
withdraw  one's  favour,  friendship,  or  assist- 
ance from;  to  treat  with  disfavour,  anger, 
contempt,  or  the  like;  to  desert;  to  leave  in 
the  lurch.  —To  turn  a,  corner,  to  go  or  pass 
round  a  corner. — To  turn  the  die  or  the  dice, 
to  change  fortune. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it.  turns  the  dire. 
Dryden. 

—To  turn  the  edge  of,  to  blunt  or  render 
dull;  to  deprive  of  sharpness  or  keenness. 

This  news  hath  turned  your  weapon's  edpe.     Shak. 

— To  turn  an  enemy's  flank,  line,  position. 
or  army,  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  pass  round 
his  forces  and  attack  him  from  behind  or 
on  the  side;  hence,  to  turn  one's  flank,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  attack  one  at  a  weak  or 
unexpected  point;  to  outwit  one. 

Tom  felt  at  once  that  his _/?<!«£  was  turned. 

T.  Hughes. 

—To  turn  one's  hand,  to  apply  or  adapt 
one's  self. 

To  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand.  Tennyson. 
— To  turn  head,i  to  face  or  confront  the 
enemy;  to  make  a  stand.  '  Turn  head,  and 
stop  pursuit.'  Shak.  — To  turn  one's  head  or 
braia,  (a)  to  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy;  as, 
looking  down  from  that  great  height  has 
turned  his  head  (b)  To  make  one  insane, 
wild,  or  the  like;  to  deprive  of  one's  reason 
or  judgment;  to  infatuate. 

This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain. 

Dryden. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man 
who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthusiasm. 
Addison. 

— To  turn  a  penny,  or  the  penny,  to  keep 
one's  money  in  brisk  circulation;  to  give 
and  take  money  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  business;  to  have  a  lively  exchange 
or  trade;  to  increase  one's  capital  by  busi- 
ness. 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  fenny.         Dryden. 

—To  turn  the  scale,  to  make  one  side  of  the 
balance  go  down;  hence,  Jig.  to  decide  in  one 


way  or  another:  to  give  superiority  or  suc- 
cess. 

You  weigh  equally  ;  a  feather  will  turn  the  f '•'/'• 

If  I  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail? 

A  single  soul's  too  light  to  turn  the  scale.  Dryden. 

— To  turn  the  stomach  of,  to  cause  nausea, 
disgust,  or  loathing  in; 'to  make  qualmish, 
sick,  or  the  like. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line 

Quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 

—  To  turn  the  tables.to  alter  the  superiority 
or  success;  to  give  a  formerly  successful  op- 
ponent fully  the  worst  of  it;  to  fairly  over- 
throw a  formerly  victorious  rival,  antagon- 
ist, or  the  like. 

The  girls  have  only  to  turn  the  tables,  and  say  of 
one  of  their  own  sex,  '  She  is  as  vain  as  a  man.' 

Thackeray. 

—To  turn  tail,  to  retreat  with  ignominy;  to 
flee  like  a  coward. 

Turn  (tern),  v.i.  1.  To  have  a  circular  or 
rotatory  motion ;  to  move  round,  as  on  an 
axis,  pivot,  hinge,  centre,  or  the  like ;  to 
revolve.  'The  world  turns  round.'  Shak. 
Hence — 2.  Fig.  to  revolve  or  move  as  on  a 
point  of  support;  to  depend,  as  on  the  chief 
point  for  decision  or  the  like;  to  hinge;  as, 
the  question  turns  upon  this  point. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events  of 
war.  Swift. 

3.  To  move  the  body,  face,  or  head  in  an- 
other directiou ;  to  direct  the  face  to  a  dif- 
ferent quarter. 

Now  to  right  she  turned,  and  now  to  left. 

Tennyson. 

4.  To  change  the  position  or  posture  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed;  to  shift  or  roll  from  side  to 
side. 

I  turned  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 
Dryden. 

5.  To  retrace  one's  steps;  to  go  or  come 
back ;  to  return.     '  Ere  from  this  war  thou 
turn  a  conqueror."    Shak. 

Turji,  good  lady,  our  Perdita  is  found.      Shak. 

6.  To  face  or  confront  the  enemy ;  to  offer 
opposition;  to  show  fight. 

Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince?       Shak. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on. 
Shak. 

7.  To  change  direction  ;  to  take  an  opposite 
or  different  course  or  way ;  to  take  a  new 
course. 

Then  shall  thou  see  the  dew-bedabtiled  wretch 
Turn  and  le-turn,  indenting  with  the  way.     Shak. 

Hence— 8.  To  have  any  particular  direction, 
way,  or  course ;  to  be  directed ;  to  be  bent ; 
to  have  recourse.  'I  know  not  where  to 
turn.'  Skak.—9.  To  be  changed  or  altered 
in  appearance, nature.character. inclination, 
sentiments,  temper,  disposition,  opinions, 
use,  or  the  like;  to  be  transformed  or  trans- 
muted; to  be  converted  or  perverted;  hence, 
in  a  general  sense,  to  become;  to  grow. 

Thy  mirth  shall  turn  to  moan.  Shak. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian.         Shak. 

This  suspicion  turned  to  jealousy,  and  jealousy  to 

rage.  Dryden. 

Pale  he  turned,  and  red.         Tennyson. 

10.  In  a  specific  manner=(a)  to  change  from 
a  fresh  or  sweet  condition  or  taste ;  to  be- 
come sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk,  wine,  cider, 
or  the  like. 

Asses'  miik  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.  Bacon. 
(6)  To  become  light,  dizzy,  or  giddy,  as  the 
head  or  brain;  to  reel;  hence,  to  become  in- 
fatuated, mad,  insane,  or  the  like. 

I'll  look  no  more 
Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shak, 

(e)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  sick, 
disgusted,  as  the  stomach,  (d)  To  become 
inclined  in  another  direction.  '  If  the  scale 
do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Shak.  (e)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow  or 
from  flow  to  ebb,  as  the  tide. 

My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let.     Shak 

11.  To  have  a  consequence;  to  result;  to  ter 
minate. 

Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect!    Shak. 
For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  inven 
tions  have  not  turned  to  any  great  account.    Baker 

12  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  inconstant 
to  vacillate.  Shak.— 13. To  take  form  on  th( 
lathe;  to  undergo  the  process  of  turning  on 
a  lathe;  as,  ivory  turns  well.— To  turn  about 
to  turn  the  face  in  another  direction:  as,  he 
turned  about  and  told  me  to  be  off.  —To  tun 
again,  to  return.  '  His  voice,  turning  agair 
to  childish  treble.'  Shak. 

Tarry  with  him,  till  I  turn  again.  Shak. 


— To  turn  against,  to  become  unfavourable, 
unfriendly,  or  hostile  to;  as,  my  f  riemls  have 
all  turned  against  me.— To  turn  aside,  (a  )  In 
leave  a  straight  course;  to  go  off  in  a  diit'i-r- 
ent  directiou;  as,  to  turn  a^iil?  to  let  the 
people  pass.  (6)  To  withdraw  from  the  no- 
tice or  the  presence  of  others  ;  as,  I  turned 
aside  to  hide  my  blushes. — To  turnatcay, 
(a)  to  leave  a  straight  or  former  course ;  to 
deviate;  to  forsake. 

\\hen  the  righteous  turnetli  <j?mv  from  his  right- 
eousness .  .  .  shall  he  live!  lizek.  xviii.  24. 

(o)  To  move  the  face  to  another  direction ; 
to  avert  one's  looks. 

She  paused,  she  turned  away,  she  hung  her  head. 

TVmjMwv. 

— To  turn  back,  to  go  or  come  back ;  to  re- 
turn. 'Turn  back  to  me.'  Shak.— To  turn 
in,  («)  to  bend  or  double  or  point  inwards ; 
as,  his  legs  turn  in.  (6)  To  enter.  'Turn 
in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house.' 
Gen.  xix.  2.  (c)  To  go  to  bed.  [Colloq.]-To 
turn  of,  to  be  diverted ;  to  deviate  from  a 
course;  as,  the  road  turns  ojfto  the  riirht  - 
To  turn  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  show  anger,  re- 
sentment, or  hostility  by  directing  the  look 
towards ;  to  confront  in  a  hostile  or  angry 
manner.  '  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds. ' 
Shak. 

Pompey  turned  upon  him,  and  bade  him  be  quiet. 
Bacon. 

(b)  To  depend  on;  to  hinge  upon.  'The 
question  turns  upon  this  point.'  Swift. — To 
turn  nut,  (a)  to  bend  or  point  outwards;  as, 
his  legs  turn  out;  her  toes  turn  out.  (b)  To 
come  abroad ;  to  leave  one's  nsidence ;  to 
appear  outside ;  as,  the  volunteers  turned 
out  in  force;  the  people  turned  out  to  see 
the  show,  (c)  Specifically,  of  workmen,  to 
throw  up  work  in  order  to  go  on  strike. 
(d)  To  get  out  of  bed  ;  as,  we  turned  out  at 
six  every  morning,  (e)  To  prove  in  the  re- 
sult or  issue;  to  appear  or  show  in  the  issue; 
to  issue;  to  terminate;  to  occur;  to  happen; 
as,  the  affair  turned  out  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. —  To  turn  over,  to  move,  shift,  or 
change  from  side  to  side,  or  from  top  to 
bottom;  to  roll;  to  tumble.  —  To  turn  to, 
(a)  to  be  directed  towards ;  as,  the  needle 
turns  to  the  pole,  (b)  To  apply  or  betake 
one's  self  to ;  to  direct  one's  mind  or  atten- 
tion to. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon 

days  like  these! 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys.  Tennyson. 

—To  turn  under,  to  bend,  double,  or  be 
folded  downwards  or  under.— To  turn  up, 
(a)  to  point  upwards;  as,  her  nose  turns  up 
slightly,  (b)  To  come  to  the  surface;  hence, 
to  come  to  light ;  to  transpire  ;  to  happen ; 
to  occur;  to  appear. 

I  am,  however,  delighted  to  add  that  I  have  now 
an  immediate  prospect  of  something  turning  up. 
Dickens. 

I  will  go  and  look  at  the  paper  the  while,  and  see 
whether  anything  turns  up  among  the  advertise- 
ments. Dickens. 

—To  be  turned,  or  to  be  turned  of,  to  be  ad- 
vanced beyond:  said  with  regard  to  age. 
'The  little  princess,  just  turned  of  three 
years  old.'  Cornhill  Mag. 

How  am  I,  just  turned  twenty-three,  ...  to  in- 
struct these  graybeards!  Trollope. 

Turn  (tern),  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of  turn- 
ing ;  as,  (a)  motion  or  movement  about,  or 
as  if  about,  a  centre ;  revolution  ;  rotation ; 
as,  the  turn  of  a  wheel ;  the  turn  of  the 
wrist,  (b)  Movement  from  a  straight  line 
or  course  or  in  a  different  directiou;  as,  the 
turn  of  the  tide.— 2.  The  point  or  place  of 
deviation  from  a  straight  line,  course,  or 
the  like;  a  winding;  a  curve;  a  bend;  a  flex- 
ure; an  angle. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.      Byron. 

3  A  walk  in  a  more  or  less  circuitous  direc- 
tion ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  any  short  walk, 
promenade,  or  excursion. 

You  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together.     Shak. 

Nothing  but  the  open  air  will  do  me  good :  I'll  take 
a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden. 

The  stranger  took  two  or  three  turns  around  the 
room  in  silence. 

4  Alteration  of  course ;  new  direction  or 
tendency;  different  order,  position,  or  aspect 
of  things;  change  of  effect  or  purpose;  hence, 
change  or  alteration  generally;  vicissitude. 
'O,  world!  thy  slippery  tnna.'    Shak. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know.    Pope. 
At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favoY"'1"'/"'' 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


J.job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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TURNIP-FLY 


.V  Opportunity  enjoyed  *»  alternation  with 
toother  or  uith  others,  or  in  due  rotation 
"i  order;  the  time  <>r  oecudon  v  hirh  rum^ 
in  succession  to  ea«-h  of  ;i  iiuinlic'rof  persons 
wlit-n  anything  has  to  U-  had  or  done;  due 
•  ltum-e,  time,  or  opportunity. 

His,  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

Denham. 

The  nytnph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 
Tlie  tutor,  and  the  pupil  he.  Stvi/t. 

C.  Incidental  opportunity;  occasion. 

An  old  dog,  falling  from  his  speed,  was  loaden  at 
every  turn  with  blows  and  reproaches. 

Sir  K.  /.'Estrange. 

7.  Incidental  or  opportune  act,  deed,  ollice, 
or  service ;  occasional  act  of  kindness  or 
malice. 

For  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn.     Skak 
Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  are  delayed. 
Fairfax. 

Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in  doing 
ill  turns.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

S.  Convenience;  purpose;  requirement;  use; 
exigence. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn, 
you  shall  find  me  yare.  Shak. 

But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 

She  is  not  for  your  turn.  Shak. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city  who  had 
served^  their  turns  so  often.  Clarendon. 


9.  Prevailing  inclination;  tendency;  fashion. 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  introducing 
religion  to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age, 

10.  Form ;  cast ;  shape ;  mould ;  manner ; 
fashion;  character;  temper. 

Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.    Addison. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation 
had  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable. 
Addison. 

Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  that  good  company  does  to  our  conversa- 
'">"•  Siaift. 

The  very  turn  at  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  the  attention.  If 'alts. 

11.  A  piece  of  work  requiring  little  time  or 
exertion ;  a  short  spell ;  a  little  job.     '  Not 
able  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  myself. '  Lever 
(Colloq.]  — 12.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  is 
caused    by  alarm  or   sudden  excitement 
(Colloq.  ] 

What  a  hard-hearted  monster  you  must  be  not  to 
have  said  so  at  once,  and  saved  me  such  a  turn. 

He  gave  me  a  turn  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

13.  A  fall  off  the  gallows  ladder;  a  hanging: 
from  the  practice  of  making  the  criminal 
stand  on  a  ladder  which  was  turned  over 
at  a  signal,  leaving  him  suspended.  Hu- 

dibras.—li.  One  round  of  a  rope  or  cord 

15.  In  minim;,  a  pit  sunk  in  some  part 
of  a  drift.  — 16.  In  law,  same  as  Tuurn.  — 
17.  pi.  In  mod  monthly  courses;  menses 
IS.  In  music,  an  embellishment  or  grace 
(indicated  by  the  sign  _  written  over  the 
principal  note),  formed  by  grouping  the 
notes  immediately  above  and  below  with 
the  principal  note ;  the  group  to  be  played 
in  the  normal  time  of  the  principal  note 
The  turn  is  performed  in  various  ways  the 
most  usual  of  which  are  here  exemplified  • 
(1)  the  common  turn  which  takes  a  higher 
note  first  in  the  change;  (2)  the  back  turn  ( ) ) 
which  takes  a  lower  note  first  in  the  change- 
(3)  when  the  common  turn  appears  over  a 


Written. 


Written.          Performed. 


note  followed  by  a  rising  or  falling  interval- 
(4)  when  the  hack  turn  appears  over  a  note 
followed  by  a  rising  or  falling  interval  — 
By  turns,  (a)  one  after  another;  alternately 
in  succession. 

fly  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord  • 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implored. 

(i)  At  intervals. 

They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.      Stilton. 

—In  turn,  in  due  order  of  succession  —To 
a  (urn,  to  a  nicety ;  exactly ;  perfectly ;  as, 
the  meat  is  done  to  a  turn:  from  the  prac- 
tice of  roasting  meat  on  a  revolving  spit  — 


To  take  turns,  to  take  each  other's  place  al- 
ternately. —  Turn  of  life,  the  period  of  life  in 
women,  betwsen  the  ages  of  45  and  50.  when 
the  menm  cease  naturally.— Turn  and  farn 

ab'jul,  alternately:  successively:  by  turns. 

Tacitus  says  that  the  land  in  hi';  time  was  occupied 
by  the  whole  community  turn  and  turn  afoul. 

Turn-bench,  (tern'bensh).  n.  T^siniple 
portable  laihe,  used  by  clock  and  watch 
makers 

Turn-broach  (ti-m'broch),  n.  [Fr.  (•<!»•/«•- 
broche.]  A  turn-spit. 

Has  not  a  deputy  married  his  cook  maul? 
An  alderman  S  widow,  one  that  was  her  turn-broach  t 
fieau  &  Fl 

TurnbulTs  Blue  (turn'bnlz-l.lji),  ,,.  A  blue 
precipitate,  containing  iron  and  cyanogen, 
which  is  thrown  down  when  red  prnssiate 
of  potash  is  added  to  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

Turncap  (tcrn'kap),  n.  A  chimney  top  which 
turns  round  with  the  wind. 

Turn-coat  (tern'kpt),  n.  One  who  forsakes 
his  party  or  principles. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in 
her  presence. — Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  Sliak. 

Turn-cock  (tern'kok),  n.  The  servant  of  a 
water  company  who  turns  on  the  water  for 
the  mains,  regulates  the  fireplugs,  Ac 
Turn-down  (tern'doun),  a.  Folded  or 
doubled  down.  '  A  highly  developed  By- 
ronic  turn-down  collar. '  Eingiley. 
Turnep  (ter'uep).  n.  Same  as  Turnip. 
Turner  (ter'ner),  ».  1  One  who  turns;  spe 
ciflcally,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  form 
things  with  a  lathe.  —2.  A  variety  of  pigeon 
Turnera  (ter'ne-ra),  n.  (Dedicated  by  Lin- 
nauis  to  the  memory  of  William  Turner  of 
York,  author  of  New  Herbal,  published  in 
1551.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
nat.  order  Turneracere.  The  species  are 
found  in  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  They  are  mostly  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  witli  inconspicuous  flowers,  gener- 
ally of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  of  T.  opi/era  is  used  as  an  astringent 
by  the  Brazilians,  and  T.  ulmifolia  is  said 
to  be  a  tonic  and  expectorant. 
Turneracesa  (ter-ue-ra'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  polypetalons  exogenous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  Loasacea;  and  Passifloracea. 
This  order  contains  only  three  genera,  of 
which  Turuera  is  the  best  known.  See  TTJK- 

NERA. 

Turnerite  (ter'ner -It),  n.  [After  C.  H. 
Turner,  an  English  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist. ]  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  exter- 
nally brilliant  and  translucent.  The  pri- 
mary form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism- 
fracture  conchoidal;  lustre  vitreous.  It 
occurs  at  Mount  Sorel,  in  France,  and  is 
essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
calcium,  and  magnesium. 
Turner's  Cerate  (ter'nerz  se'rat),  n.  A 
cerate  consisting  of  prepared  calaiuine  yel- 
low wax,  and  olive-oil. 
Turner's  Yellow  (ter'nerz -yel- a).  ?i.  An 
oxychloride  of  lead  employed  as  a  vellow 
pigment.  It  is  also  called  Cassel  Yellow 
and  Patent  Yellow. 

Turnery  (te^ner-i),  n.  1.  The  art  of  turning 
articles  by  the  lathe.  —2.  Articles  made  by 
a  turner  or  formed  in  the  lathe.  '  Chairs  of 
wood, ...  the  backs,  arms,  and  legs  loaded 
with  turnery.'  H.  Walpole.— 
3.  A  place  where  articles  are 
turned. 

Turney  (ter-ne),  n.  Same  as  Tour- 
ney.   Hood.    [Bare.] 
Turney  (ter'ni),  n.     (From  Fr. 
Tournois,  of    or   belonging   to 
Tours.]    A  name  given  to  black 
or  copper  money  current  in  Ire- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
coined  at  Tours  and  surreptiti- 
ously introduced.    The  circula- 
tion of  turneys  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 
Turn-file  (tcrn'fil),  n.     An  instrument  used 
by  comb-makers  in  sharpening  a  kind  of 
tool  called  n/loat. 

Turning  (tertiing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
turns  —2.  A  bend,  or  bending  course-  flex- 
ure; meander;  often  the  place  where  a  road 
or  street  diverges  from  another  road  or 
street. 

_.  I  ran  with  headlong  haste 

Through  paths  and  ttintinfs  often  trod  by  day. 

i}£  'IV  H'?hUl"js  the  primitive  direction  to  travellers 
is  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  not  •  first  turninp 
to  the  right  and  third  to  the  left.'  Macmillan's  Maf. 

3  The  art  or  operation  of  giving  circular  and 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound; 


other  f,,rins  to  bodies,  as  wood,  metal,  bom-, 
ivory.  ,vc.,  by  making  them  revolve  in  various 
manners  in  a  machine  called  a  lath' , 
l'!\  inu  rutting  instruments  so  as  to  produce 
tin  lorm  required,  orbymaking  the  cutting 
instrument  revolvewhen  thesubstance  to  be 
operated  upon  is  fixed.  In  ordinary  turnin" 
the  body  operated  upon  is  made  to  revolve 
on  a  stationary  axis,  and  a  cutting  tool  ap- 
plied to  its  surface  in  such  a  way  as  in  the 
circumvolutions  of  theobject,  to  cut  off  those 
parts  which  lie  farthest  from  the  axis,  and 
make  the  outside  of  the  substance  concen- 
tric with  tile  axis.  In  this  case  any  section 
of  the  work  made  at  right  angles  to  it-  a\i» 
will  be  of  a  circular  figure;  but  there,  are 
methods  of  turning  several  other  curves  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  See  LATHE  and  ROSE- 
KXOINE.—  4.  pi.  The  chips  detached  in  the 
process  of  turning. -5.  ililit.  a  manoeuvre 
by  which  an  enemy  or  position  is  turned.— 
6.  In  oMetria,  the  operation  by  which  the 
feet  of  a  child  are  brought  down  in  order  to 
facilitate  delivery. 

Turning-englne(ter'ning.en-iin), ».  An 
engine-lathe. 

Turning-lathe  (ter-ning-laiH),  n.  A  lathe 
used  by  turners  to  shape  their  work.  See 
LATHE  and  TUKNINQ.  Simmonds 

Turningness  t  (ter'ning-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
turning;  tergiversation;  subterfuge. 

So  nature  formed  him  to  all  turningness  of  sleights. 

Turning-piece  (ter'ning-pes),  n.  in  on*,  a 
board  having  a  circular  edge  for  turning  a 
thin  brick  arch  upon. 

Turning-plate  (ter'uing-plat),n.  See  TURN- 

Turning-point  (ter'ning-point),  n.  The 
point  on  wliich  a  thing  turns;  the  point  at 
which  motion  in  one  direction  ceases  and 
that  in  a  contrary  or  different  direction 
begins;  the  point  at  which  a  deciding 
change  takes  place,  as  from  good  to  bad 
increase  to  decrease,  or  the  opposite 
Turnip  (ter'nip),  n.  [Formerly  also  turnep 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  A.  Sax.  nap, 
Icel.  ntepa,  Sc.  neip,  a  turnip,  borrowed  from 
L.  napux,  a  turnip  or  plant  allied  to  the  tur- 
nip. It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  first 
syllable.  It  may  perhaps  be  W  tor,  some- 
thing bulging,  a  belly,  the  epithet  being  ap- 
plied to  distinguish  the  turnip  from  Hie 
rape  or  cabbage  that  do  not  have  a  swelling 
root;  but  this  explanation  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory. ]  The  common  name  of  the  linnsien 
Rapa,  a  cruciferous,  biennial  plant,  much 
cultivated  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  garden 
on  account  of  its  esculent  root.  The  radical 
leaves  are  oblong  and  lyrate,  the  upper  ones 
entire;  the  flowers  usuallyyellow.  The  upper 
part  of  the  root,  which  in  the  wild  state  is  a 
comparatively  hard  woody  substance,  has 
been  transformed  by  cultivation  into  a  large 
fleshy  bulb.  The  turnip,  as  a  culinary  vege- 
table and  as  a  cattle  food,  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  of 
whom  may  have  introduced  it  into  gardens 
in  Britain.  The  root  is  generally  used  as 
a  culinary  vegetable  in  all  temperate  cli- 
mates; the  leaves  and  flower-shoots  are  used 
as  greens,  and  the  seed-leaves  as  a  salad. 
The  field  culture  of  the  larger-rooted  va- 
rieties has  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  British  farmer,  supplying  a  very  valu- 
able rotation  crop,  and  providing  a  winter 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  field  culture  is  by  drills 
which  will  produce  crops  of  treble  the  weigh  t 
of  those  grown  in  the  broadcast  manner. 
The  roots  of  the  turnip  have  often  a  ten- 
dency to  divide  and  become  hard  and  worth- 
less— a  condition  known  as  flnger-and-toe,  or 
dactylorhiza.  This  disease  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency of  the  plant  to  return  to  the  wild  state, 
and  is  best  met  by  the  farmer  using  new  and 
selectedseed.  Theplantthrivesbestonarkh 
and  free  soil  and  in  moist  cloudy  weather. 
The  Swedish  turnip  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  B.  campestrit  and  IS.  Rapa  or  No- 
pus.  B.  Kapus  yields  rape,  cole,  or  colza 
seeds,  from  which  a  well-known  fixed  oil  is 
expressed. 

Turnip-cutter(ter'nip-kut-er),  n.  A  revolv- 
ing machine  with  knives  for  slicing  roots  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Turnip-fly,  Turnip-flea(ter'nip-fli,  ter'- 
nip.fle).  n.  The  Haltica  nemorum,  a  small 
coleopterous  insect,  very  destructive  to  the 
seed-leaves  and  young  crops  of  turnips.  It 
is  common  in  British  meadows  from  April 
to  October,  and  may  be  recognized  by  two 
yellow  stripes  on.its  wing-cases.  The  name 
turnip-fly  is  also  given  to  a  hymenopter,  the 


u,  Sc.  abuue;      J',  Sc.  fey. 
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Athalia  cent(folue.  The  larvre  of  this  fly, 
popularly  known  as  nigger*,  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  leaves  of  the  turnip,  and 


Striped  Turnip-fly  (ffaltfca  tittnorttnt).    a  a,  Na- 
tural size,     b  b,  Magnified,     c,  Larva,  natural  size. 

pas«  their  chrysalis  stage  on  the  ground. 
Anthamyia  radicitm,  another  species  of  tur- 
nip -My,  is  a  dipterous  insect  of  the  family 
MiiM-idse,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the 
turnip  root. 

TurntS  (ter'niks),  ».  A  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  closely  allied  to  the  quails.  T.  anda- 
Itixica,  the  Andalusian  quail,  is  a  rare  visitor 
to  this  country. 

Turnkey  (teru'ke),  n.  1.  A  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  keys  of  a  prison  for  opening 
and  fastening  the  doors.  —  2.  A  somewhat 
clumsy  instrument,  now  almost  obsolete, 
used  for  extracting  teeth. 

Turn-out  (tern'out),  n.  I.  The  act  of  coming 
forth;  a  quitting  of  employment,  especially 
with  a  view  to  obtain  increase  of  wages  or 
some  other  advantage;  a  strike. —2.  A  short 
side  track  in  a  railway,  with  movable  rails 
or  switches,  for  enabling  one  train  of  car- 
riages to  pass  another;  a  siding.— 3.  A  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  havecomeout  onsome 
particular  occasion,  as  to  see  a  spectacle,  to 
ivitness  a  performance  at  the  theatre,  attend 
a  public  meeting,  &c. ;  a  party  to  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  guests  have  been  in- 
vi  ted.— 4.  That  which  is  brought  prominently 
forward  or  exhibited;  hence,  an  equipage;  as, 
a  man  with  a  showy  carriage  and  horses  is 
said  to  have  a  good  turn-out. 

I  rather  piqued  myself  on  my  turn-out.    Th.  Hook. 

5.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded. 

Turn-over  (tern'6-ver),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
result  of  turning  over;  as,  the  doctor  had  a 
bad  turn-over  in  his  carriage. — 2.  A  kind  of 
apple-pie  or  tart  in  a  semicircular  form:  so 
called  because  made  by  turning  over  one 
half  of  a  circular  crust  upon  the  other.— 
3.  An  apprentice  transferred  from  one  master 
to  another  to  complete  his  term  of  appren- 
ticeship.— 4.  A  piece  of  white  linen  formerly 
worn  by  cavalry  over  their  stocks. — 5.  The 
amount  of  money  turned  over  or  drawn  in  a 
business,  as  in  a  retail  shop,  in  a  given  time; 
as,  the  turn-over  is  £80  a  week.  —  Turn-over 
table,  a  table  whose  top  is  so  fitted  to  the 
supporting  block  or  pedestal  that  it  can  be 
turned  up  at  pleasure;  and  thus,  when  out 
of  use,  it  may  be  placed  against  the  wall  of 
the  apartment  so  as  to  occupy  less  space. 

Turn-over  (tern'o-ver),  a.  Admitting  of 
being  or  made  to  be  turned  or  laid  over ; 
as,  a  turn-over  collar. 

Turnpike  (tern'pik),  n.  [See  extract  from 
Xares.  ]  1.  Strictly,  a  frame  consisting  of 
two  bars  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  turning  on  a  post  or  pin,  placed  on  a 
road  or  footpath,  to  hinder  the  passage  of 
beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  be- 
tween the  arms;  a  turnstile. 

I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike.    R.  Jonsoti. 

(Turnpikes)  seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to 
fortifications,  the  points  being  made  sharp  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  horses;  they  were,  therefore, pikes 
to  turn  back  the  assailants.  Nares. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road,  watched  by  a 
person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  order 
to  stop  carriages,  carts,  wagons,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  travellers,  till  toll  is  paid  for 
keeping  the  road  in  repair.  It  is  generally 
called  a  Toll-bar  or  Toll-gate.— 3.  A  turnpike- 
road. 

The  road  is  by  this  means  so  continually  torn  that  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  turnpikes  round  about  London. 
Dt  Foe. 

4.  A  turnpike  stair,  [Scotch.]  — 5.  MUU.  a 
beam  filled  with  spikes  to  obstruct  passage. 

Turnpike-man  (tern'pik-man),  n.  A  man 
who  collects  tolls  at  a  turnpike. 

Turnpike-road  (tern'ptk-rod),  n.  A  road 
on  which  turnpikes  or  toll-gates  are  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  which  are  made  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  toll  collected  from 
carriages,  wagons,  cattle,  &c.,  which  travel 
on  them. 

Turnpike-stair  (tern'plk-star),  n.  A  spiral 
or  winding  staircase.  [Scotch.] 

Turn-plate  (tern'plat),  n.     A  turn-table. 


Turn-screw  (tern'sero),  n,     A  screw-driver. 

Turn-serving  (.tern'serv-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  serving  one's  turn  or  promot- 
ing private  interest.  Bacon. 

TurnsiCkltern'sik),  a.     Giddy;  vertiginous. 

If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  long;  or  if  lie 
look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxeth  tttmsic*. 
Boom 

Turnsick  (tern'sik),  n.  A  disease  of  sheep; 
gid  or  sturdy  (which  see). 

Turnsole,  Turnsol(tcrn'sdl),  n.  [Fr.  tourne- 
sol,  from  tout-tier,  to  turn,  and  L.  ,>"/,  the 
sun.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Heliutropium, 
so  named  because  its  flower  is  supp"M.-'l  ti» 
turn  toward  the  sun.  See  HKUOTBOPH.— 
2.  A  leguminous  plant,  the  Orotopbora  tinc- 
toiia,  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  juice  is  rendered  blue  by  am- 
monia and  air.  and  linen  dipped  in  it  is  a 
test  for  acids.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
deep  purple  dye  obtained  from  the  plant. 


3.  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  lichen 

Rocella  (RoceV 

chil. 


•ella,  tinctorid),  also  called  ar- 


Turnspit  (teni'spit),  n.  1.  A  person  who 
turns  a  spit. 

His  lordship  is  his  majesty's  turnspit.        Burke. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  dog  allied  to  the  terriers, 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  em- 
ployed to  turn  a  wheel  on  which  depended 
the  spit  for  roasting  meat  in  the  kitchen. 

Turnstile  (tern'stil),  n.  A  post  surmounted 
by  four  horizontal  arms  which  move  round 
as  a  person  pushes  by  them ;  a  turnpike. 
Turnstiles  are  usually  placed  on  roads, 
bridges,  or  other  places  either  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  cattle,  horses,  vehicles,  and  the 
like,  but  to  admit  that  of  persons,  or  to 
temporarily  bar  a  passage  until  toll  or  pass- 
age-money is  collected;  they  are  also  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  public  buildings  where 
entrance  money  is  to  be  collected,  or  where 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  number  of  per- 
sons admitted. 

Turnstone  (tern'ston),  n.  A  grallatorial 
bird  of  the  plover  family,  Charadriadie,  and 
genus  Strepsilas  (S.  collarix),  called  also  the 
Sea-dotterel.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is 


Turnstone  (Strefsilas  collaris). 

black,  with  a  band  of  bright  rust-red;  the 
breast  is  jetty  black,  and  a  band  of  black 
crosses  the  forehead  and  passes  over  the 
eyes;  the  under  part  is  pure  white,  and  the 
legs  and  toes  are  scarlet-orange.  The  length 
of  the  bird  is  about  9  inches,  and  the  bill  is 
longer  than  the  head,  of  a  conical  shape, 
and  hard  at  the  point.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  practice  of  turning  up  small  stones 
in  search  of  the  marine  worms,  minute 
crustaceans,  <ftc.,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  ap- 
pears in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  and  occurs 
in  Britain  as  a  winter  visitant. 
Turn-table  (tern'ta-bl),  n.  In  rail,  a  cir- 
cular platform  of  iron  and  wood,  supported 
on  rollers,  and  turning  upon  a  centre  with- 
out much  friction,  even  when  loaded  with 
a  considerable  weight.  It  is  used  for  re- 
moving single  carriages  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another,  and  also  for  reversing 
engines  on  the  same  line  of  rails.  The  an- 
nexed figures  illustrate  its  mechanism.  In 
fig.  1,  aa  are  solid  rails  of  wrought  iron, 
corresponding  with  the  gauge  of  the  lines 
A  B;  k  is  a  rim  of  iron  within  which  the  plate 
turns,  but  the  space  within  the  rails  b  b  is  in 
general  covered  with  wood;  III  are  latches 
fixed  on  the  outer  rim,  and  dropping  into 
notches  as  at  vn.  Fig.  2  shows  the  method  of 
using  the  turn-table.  When  a  carriage  is  to 
be  transferred  from  the  track  AA  to  BB,  it 
is  pushed  on  to  the  turning-plate  T,  and  the 
latches  which  hold  the  plate  being  raised, 
the  table  with  the  carriage  upon  it  is  turned 
a  quarter  round  into  the  position  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  E.  The  carriage  is  then 
rolled  upon  the  turning-plate  U  (at  H),  which 


Iteini:  in  like  manner  turned  aquart or  round, 
the  carriage  is  In  a  proper  position  for  being 
moved  on  to  the  track  B.  By  this  arrange- 


ment carriages  may  also  be  moved  on  to  the 
iron  track  CC. 
Turn-tippett  (tern'tip-et),  n.     A  turn-coat. 

The  priests,  for  the  most  part,  were  double-faced, 
'ur it-tip fets,  and  flatterers.  Cranmer. 

Turpentine  (ter'pen-tin),  n.  [Probably 
directly  borrowed  from  the  D.  terpentijn., 
turpentine,  which,  like  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  ter- 
pentin,  are  from  the  L.  L.  terbentina,  turpen- 
tine, or  fro  in  O.  Fr.  terbenthine,  Mod.  Fr.  tert- 
benthine,  It.  terebentina,  the  origin  being  L. 
terebinthinus,  pertaining  to  the  terebinth  or 
turpentine  tree,  Gr.  terebinthos.  ]  An  oleo- 
resinous  substance  flowing  naturally  or  by  in- 
cision from  several  species  of  trees,  as  from 
the  pine,  larch,  fir,  pistacia,&c.  Common  tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  the  Pinus  aylvetstris, 
and  some  other  species  of  Pinus.  Venice  tur- 
pentine is  yielded  by  the  larch,  Larix  euro- 
pcea;  Strasburg  turpentine  by  Abie-x  picea; 
Bordeaux  turpentine  by  Pinus  mar itima; 
Canadian  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam,  by 
Abies  balsamif era;  and  Chian  turpentine  by 
Pistacia  Terebinthus.  Turpentine  is  an  ener- 
getic producer  of  ozone,  and  on  a  bottle  being 
opened  in  which  it  has  been  long  kept  the 
odour  of  ozone  is  very  perceptible.  All  the 
turpentines  dissolve  in  pure  alcohol,  and  by 
distillation  yield  oils,  which  are  termed 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Oil  or  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine is  used  iii  medicine  externally  as  an 
excellent  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant, 
and  internally  as  a  vermifuge,  stimulant,  and 
diuretic.  It  is  also  much  nsed  in  the  arts 
for  dissolving  resins  and  oils  in  making  var- 
nishes. It  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon, 
C,0H16.  See  TEREBINTH. 
Turpentine  (ter'pen-tin),  v.t.  To  apply 
turpentine  to ;  to  rub  with  turpentine.  '  Fired 
like  turpentined  poor  wasting  rats.'  Wolcot. 
Turpentine-tree  (ter'pen-tin-tre),  n.  The 
name  given  to  some  species  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Pistacia,  nat.  order  Anacardiacese, 
which  yield  turpentine,  as  the  P.  Tere- 


Turpentine-tree  (Pistacia  Terebinthus). 

binthus,  the  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine- 
tree,  P.  lentiscus,  the  Mount  Atlas  mastic 
or  turpentine  tree,  &c.  The  P.  Terebinthus 
produces  not  only  its  proper  fruit,  but  a 
kind  of  horny  substance  which  grows  on  the 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j,  job; 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  tAeu;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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surface  of  its  leaves.    This  is  an  excresct  nue, 
the  etfect  of  the  puncture  of  an  inscL't.  and 
is  produced  in  the  same  mauueras  th 
of  other  plants. 

Turpeth  (ter'peth),  n.  [Written  a] 
bftfi,  turbith.  from  r'i:  tiirbitlt.  turtiit;  Sp. 
turbit,  from  Per.  tui-bcd.  tit-bid,  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  name  \vas  given  to  turpeth- 
mineral  on  account  of  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties.] 1.  The  rootof  Convolvulus  Turpettium 
or  Ipomcea  Turpethuin.  a  plant  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  and  Australia,  which  has  a  ca- 
thartic property.  It  is  sometimes  called 
vegetable  turpeth,  to  distinguish  it  from  min- 
eral turpeth.— -2.  Turpetli-mimral. 

Turpetn-mineral  (ter'peth-min-er-al),  n. 
I  See  above.  ]  (Hi;  SO^  2  Hg  O. )  The  name 
formerly  given  to  the  yellow  basic  sulphate 
o(  mercury.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic, 
but  it  is  not  now  used  internally.  It  is  a 
very  useful  errhine  in  cases  of  headache, 
amaurosis,  &c. 

Turpln  (ttVpin). »».  A  fresh-water  or  land 
tortoise:  corruption  of  Terrapin. 

Turpis  causa  (ter'pis  ka'za),  n.  In  Scots 
laic,  a  base  or  vile  consideration  ou  which 
no  action  can  be  founded.  This  would  lie 
called  in  English  law  a  consuleration  contra 
bonos  mores,  or  against  public  policy. 

Turpitude  ( ter'pi-tud  k,  n.  [L.  turpitude, 
from  turpis,  foul,  base.  ]  Inherent  baseness 
or  vileness  of  principle,  words,  or  actions; 
shameful  wickedness. 

How  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  thus  dost  crown  with  gold  t  Skafc. 

Turquoise  (ter-koiz),  n.  [Fr.  turquoise,  so 
called  because  brought  originally  from  Tur- 
key, Fr.  Turquie.]  A  greenish-blue  opaque 
precious  stone,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
phosphate  of  alumina,  containing  a  little 
oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  The  true 
or  oriental  turquoise,  a  favourite  ornamental 
stone  in  rings  and  other  articles  of  jewelry, 
is  only  found  in  a  mountain  region  in  Persia, 
and  was  originally  brought  into  Western 
Europe  by  way  of  Turkey.  Impure  varie- 
ties, valueless  to  the  jeweller,  have  been 
found  in  Germany. 

Turraea  (tu-re'a),  n.  [In  honour  of  George 
Tumi,  professor  of  botany  at  Padua,  who 
died  in  1607.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Jleliaceic.  Many  of  the  species  are  highly 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  the 
interior  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mada- 
gascar, the  Mauritius,  aud  the  eastern  parts 
of  India. 

Turrel  (tur'rel),  n.  [Probably  a  dim.  of  Fr. 
tour,  a  turn.]  A  tool  used  by  coopers. 

Turret  (tur'et),  n.  [0.  Fr.  tourette,  dim  of 
tour,  a  tower.  See  TOWER.)  1.  A  little 
tower  on  a  larger  building,  a  small  tower, 
often  crowning  the  angle  of  a  wall,  &c.  Tur- 
rets are  of  two  kinds  such  as  rise  immediately 
from  the  ground,  as  staircase  turret*,  and 
such  as  are  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  by  being  carried  up  higher  than  the 
rest,  as  bartizan  turrets.  'On  this  turrets 
top. '  Shak.  '  And  lift  her  turrets  nearer 
to  the  sky.'  Pope.— 2.  In  milit.  antiq.  a 
movable  building  of  a  square  form,  consist- 
ing of  ten  or  even  twenty  stories,  and  some- 
times 180  feet  high,  usually  moved  on 
wheels,  and  employed  in  approaches  to  a 
fortified  place  for  carrying  soldiers,  engines, 
ladders,  &c. 

Turreted  (tur'et-ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Formed 
like  a  tower;  as,  a  turreted  lamp. — 2.  Fur- 
nished with  turrets. 

Turret-ship  (tur'et-ship),  n.  An  armour- 
plated  ship  of  war  with  low  sides,  and 
having  on  the  deck  heavy  guns  mounted 
within  one  or  more  turrets,  which  are  made 
to  rotate,  so  that  the  guns  may  be  brought 
to  bear  in  any  required  direction. 

Turribantt  (ter'ri-bant),  n.  [See  TCRBAN.] 
A  turban.  Spenser. 

Turriculate,  Turriculated  (tu-rik'u-lat, 
tu-nk'u-lat-ed),  a.  Resembling  a  turret- 
having  the  form  of  a  turret;  as,  a  turricu- 
lated  shell. 

Turrilite  (tur'il-it),  n.  [L.  turris.  a  tower 
aud  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone.]  A  fossil  cephalo- 
pod,  the  shells  of  which  occur  in  the  creta- 
ceous formations.  The  shell  is  spiral,  tur- 
reted, chambered;  the  turns  are  contiguous 
and  all  visible;  the  chambers  are  divided  by 
sinuous  septa,  pierced  by  a  siphuncle  in 
their  discs.  The  mouth  is  round.  The  tur- 
rilites  are  nearly  related  to  the  ammonites. 

There  are  several  British  species,  found  in 

the  chalk  and  greensand  formations. 

Turrited  (turtt-ed),  a.  Same  as  Turricu- 
lated. 


Turritella  (tu-ri-tella),  n.  [Dim.  of  L 
Evrrfr,  a  tower,  j  A  genus  of  gasteropot 
with  turricula ted. elongated  spirally  striate 
shells,  belonging  to  the  family  Turritellidae 
both  recent  and  fossil. 
Turritellidae  (tu-ri-tel'Ii-de),  n.  pi.  A  famil 
of  gastaropodoui  molluscs  uf  wliich  th 
genus  Turritella  is  the  type. 
Turritis  ftu-ri'tis),  n.  [From  L.  turris, 
tower.  The  foliage  is  so  disposed  on  th 
stums  as  to  give  them  a  pyramidal  form. 
A  genus  of  plants.  See  TuWElt-MCSTAKli. 
Turtle  (ter'tl),  ».  [A.  Sax.  turtle,  a  corrup 
tion  of  L.  turtiir,  Fr.  tourtre,  a  turtle-dove 
The  name  is  perhaps  an  imitation  of  th 
cry  of  the  bird.  The  other  Teutonic  tongue 
have  borrowed  the  name  also  ;  hence  D.  tor 
tel,  G.  turtel,  Icel.  turtil.]  A  gallinaceou 
bird  of  the  genus  Turtur.  family  Columbidre 
The  common  turtle,  or  as  it  is  frequent!] 
called  turtle-dove  or  turtle  pigeon  (Turn: 
commiHiU),  is  about  11  inches  in  length 
colour  pale  brown  marked  with  a  darke 
hue  above,  a  purple  tinge  pervading  the 
feathers  of  the  breast.  They  are  in  genera 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  domesti 
cated  pigeons,  with  longer  wings  and  tail 
They  generally  frequent  the  thickest  part 
of  the  woods,  and  their  cooing  note  i 
plaintive  and  tender.  Turtle-doves  an 
found  throughput  the  temperate  parts  o 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  in  many  of  thi 
South  Sea  Islands.  They  are  only  sumnie: 
visitors  in  Britain,  arriving  about  the  end  o 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  leavin 
about  the  end  of  August.  The  turtle-dovi 
is  celebrated  for  the  constancy  of  its  affec 
tion,  and  few  birds  have  been  more  sung  bj 
poets  or  more  appealed  to  by  lovers. 
Turtle  (ter'tl),  11.  [Probably  a  corruption  ol 
tortoise.  Some  suppose  the  preceding  wort 
to  have  suggested  or  led  to  the  corruption 
from  the  strong  affection  of  the  marine  tor- 
toise for  its  mate  at  pairing-time.  The  wort 
as  applied  to  a  tortoise  lirst  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.]  The 
name  given  to  the  marine  members  of  the 
order  Chelonia  constituting  the  family  Che- 
lonidse,  distinguished  from  the  other  fami- 
lies of  the  order  by  the  comparatively  de- 
pressed carapace,  and  the  long  and  broad 
paddles  adapted  for  swimming,  the  anterior 
of  which  are  very  much  prolonged  when 
compared  with  the  posterior  ones.  They 
are  found  in  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
and  feed  mostly  on  marine  plants.  They 
swim  with  great  ease,  and  come  to  land 
only  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  they  do 
several  times  a  year  to  the  number  of  from 
150  to  200  each  time.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  green  turtle  (Chelonia  mydas), 
so  much  prized  as  a  luxury  at  the  tables  of 
the  rich.  It  is  found  from  6  to  7  feet  long, 


Green  Turtle  (Chelonia  mydas). 

and  weighing  from  700  to  800  pounds.  Its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  and  furnishes  a 
wholesome  and  palatable  supply  of  food  to 
the  mariner  in  every  latitude  of  the  torrid 


Logger-head  Turtle  (Cktlonia  curetta). 

zone.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
being  especially  abundant  near  Ascension 
Island.  The  logger-head  turtle  (Chelone  or 


Chelonia  caretta)  yields  au  oil  which  is 
used  for  lamps  aud  for  dressing  leather 
The  hawks-bill  turtle  (C.  imbricata)  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  imbricated 
horny  plates  covering  the  carapace  and  con- 
stituting the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce. 
The  fluest  tortuise-shell  is  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  mud-turtles  do  not  be- 
long to  this  family,  but  constitute  a  separate 
family,  TrlonyculdB  (which  see)  Sue  TOR- 
Toraa 

Turtle-back  (ter'tl-bak),  n.  A  kind  of  shell 
common  in  the  West  Indies;  it  is  the  Cassis 
tubffnta. 

Turtle-dove  (tei'tl-duv),  ?i.    A  bird  of  the 
genus  Turtur.    See  TUKTLK. 
Turtle-footed  (ti>r'tl-fut-ed),a.  Slow-footed. 

'  Turtle-fwited  peace.'     /V./W 
Turtler  (ter'tl-er),  n.     One  who  catches 
turtles. 

Turtle-shell  (tertl-shel),  n.  A  shell,  a 
beautiful  species  of  Murex;  also,  tortoise- 
shell. 

Turtle-soup  (ter'tl-sop).  n.    A  rich  soup 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  turtle-meat. 
The  meat  used  for 
muck-turtle  soup  is 
that  of  calf's-lu-ail. 
Turtle-stone  (ter'- 
tl. stou),  n.  In  geol. 
a  familiar  name  for 
Septaria       (which 

Turtling  (ter'tl- 
iug),  »i.  The  act  of 
catching  turtles. 
Mnrryat. 

Turves  (tervz),  n. 
A  plural  of  Turf. 

Turwar  (tui-'wer), 
it.  A  tanning  bark 
obtained  hi  India 
from  Cassia  auri- 
culata. 

Tuscan  (tns'kaii),«. 
Pertaining  to  Tus- 
cany in  Italy.  — 
Tuscan  order,  one 
of  the  five  orders 
of  architecture,  ac- 
cording to  Vitru- 
vius  and  Palliulio. 
It  admits  of  no  or- 
naments, and  the 
columns  are  never 


Tuscan  Order. 


fluted.  It  differs  so  little,  however  from 
the  Doric  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as 
being  only  a  variety  of  the  latter  See 
DORIC. 

Tuscan  (tus'kan),  n.  I.  An  inhabitant  of 
Tuscany.— 2.  In  arch,  the  Tuscan  order 

Tuscor  (tus'kor),  n.  A  tusk  or  tush  of  a 
horse. 

Tush  (tush),  inter}.  An  exclamation,  indi- 
cating rebuke,  impatience,  or  contempt,  and 
equivalent  to  pshaw!  be  silent;  as,  tush, 
tush,  never  tell  me  such  a  story  as  that. 

Tush  (tush),  n.  [Softened  form  of  tusk.] 
A  long,  pointed  tooth;  a  tusk  :  applied  espe- 
cially to  certain  of  the  teeth  of  horses.  •  His 
crooked  tushes.'  Shak. 

The  tushes  (of  the  horse)  are  four  in  number  two 
n  each  jaw.  Yamit. 

"ushed  (tusht),  a.  Tusked. 
Tusk  (tusk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tusc,  tux,  a  tusk; 
O.  Fris.  tusk,  tusch,  a  tooth.  EUmiiller 
takes  it  for  ticitc,  from  two,  aud  this  seems 
probable.]  1.  The  long,  pointed,  and  often 
protruding  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  jaw 
of  certain  animals,  as  in  the  elephant,  nar- 
whal, dugong,  Ac.;  the  canines  of  the  boar, 
walrus,  hippopotamus,  &c.  — 2.  In  locks,  a 
sharp  projecting  point  or  claw  which  forms 
a  means  of  attachment  or  engagement. — 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  share  of  a  plough, 
a  harrow  tooth,  or  the  like. 

Shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  fust 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque.     Byron. 

4.  In  carp,  a  bevel  shoulder  made  above  a 
tenon  to  give  additional  strength  to  it. 
'usk  (tusk),  n.    Same  as  Torsk  (which  see). 

Tuskt  (tusk),  ».«.  To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a 
boar;  to  show  the  tusks. 

Nay,  now  you  puff,  fust,  and  draw  up  your  chin. 
B.  y<mson. 

["uskar  (tus'kar),  n.    A  form  of  spade;  a 
;wiscar  (which  see). 
Pusked  (tuskt),  a.   1.  Furnished  with  tusks. 

Of  those  beasts  no  one  was  horned  and  tusked  too. 
N.  Grew. 

2.  In  her.  having  tusks  of  such  or  such  a 
tincture :  said  of  boars,  elephants,  &c. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  So.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Tusker  (tns'k<>r),  ?i.  An  elephant  that  has 
its  tusks  developed;  one  of  the  males  of  the 
A-iutic  species.  'The  sacrifice  of  a  tunkcr.' 
yitftrt.  Htv. 

Tusky  (tus'ki),  a.  Furnished  with  tusks; 
tusked.  'The  tunky  boar.'  Gray. 

Tussac-grass  (tus'ak-gras),  n.  See  Tus- 
Bi  '<  K-<;I;ASS. 

Tusseh-silk(tus'se-silk),n,  A  strong, coarse, 
brown  silk  obtained  from  the  rocoons  of  a 
wild'native  Helical  silk-worm,  the  Anthercea 
yapfiia,  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  tin?  MI! 
andotherforest trees.  Thissilk  seemslikely 
to  become  an  important  artiele  of  com- 
merce. Written  also  Tu&sah-,  Timer-,  and 

Tlt88Or6~ttik, 

Tussicular  (tus-sik'u-ler),  a.  [L.  tv^f>-»- 
larix,  from  tutsis,  a  cough.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing tn  a  couiili. 

TusSilagO  (tus-si-lii'go),  n.  [L.,  from  titssis, 
n  cough,  for  the  cure  of  which  the  leaves 
have  been  employed.]  Colt's-foot,  a  genus 
of  broad-leaved  plants,  nat.  order  Compo- 
sitse,  sub-order  Corymbifene.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Europe  and  America.  T.  /''<"•- 
fara  (common  colt's-foot)  is  a  native  of 
Britain.  See  COLT'S-FOOT. 

Tussle  (tns'l),  n.  [Another  form  of  tousle, 
to  pull  about  roughly.]  A  struggle  ;  a  con- 
flict; a  scuffle;  as,  we  had  a  tussle  for  it. 
[Oolloq.l 


Tussle  (tus1),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  tussled;  ppr. 
tussling.     To  struggle;  to  scuffle.    [Colloq.] 
Tussock  (tus'ok),  n.     [Modified  from  O.E. 


tutke  (also  tmhe),  a  tuft,  a  bush;  Dan.  rf«xfr, 
a  tuft,  a  tassel;  Sw.  dial,  tuss,  a  wisp  of  hay; 
comp.  also  W.  tusw,  tuswy,  a  wisp,  a  Dandle.] 
1.  A  clump,  tuft,  or  small  hillock  of  grow- 
ing grass.— 2.  A  tuft  or  lock,  as  hair,  or  the 
like;  a  tangled  knot.  'Such  laying  of  the 
hair  in  tussocks  and  tufts.'  Latimer.— 
3.  Same  as  Tussock-moth.  —  4.  Same  as  Tus- 
sock-grass. 

Tussock-grass  (tus'ok-gras),  n.  Dactylis 
ctespitoua,  a  large  grass,  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  cock's-foot  grass  of  Britain,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Fuegia,  and 
South  Patagonia.  It  grows  in  great  tufts  or 
tussocks  sometimes  5  or  0  feet  in  height,  the 


Tussock-grass  (Dactylis  caspitosa). 

long  tapering  leaves  hanging  over  in  graceful 
curves.  The  plant  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  saccharine  constituents,  rendering  it  a 
useful  food  for  cattle,  and  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  it  upon  seaside 
districts  iu  Scotland.  Written  also  Tussac- 
yrass. 

Tussock-moth  (tus'ok-moth),  n.  A  light, 
brownish-gray  moth  (Dasychira-  or  Laria 
pudibunda),  so  called  from  the  tufts  of  hair 
growing  from  its  body  when  in  the  cater- 
pillar state.  It  is  about  1  inch  long,  and 
the  upper  wings  are  marked  by  four  brown- 
ish-black bauds,  the  under  ones  nearly 
white.  The  caterpillar  is  very  destructive 
in  hop  plantations.  Called  also  Pale  Tus- 
sock-moth. 

Tussocky  (tus'ok-i),  a,  Abounding  in  or 
resembling  tussocks  or  tufts. 

Tussuck  (tus'uk),  n.    Same  as  Tussock. 

Tut  (tut),  inter}.  An  exclamation  used  to 
check  or  rebuke,  or  to  express  impatience 
or  contempt.  It  is  synonymous  with  tush. 

Tut,  tut  I  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle. 
Sha&, 

Tut  (tut),  ?i.  An  imperial  ensign  of  a  golden 
globe  with  a  cross  on  it;  a  mound.  [Bailey 


seems  to  be  the  only  authority  for  this  word 
and  its  meaning.] 

Tutaget  (tu'taj),  n.     Tutelage.     Drayton. 

Tutania  (tii-ta'ni-a),  n.  A  white  alloy  for 
table  ware,  Arc.,  composed  of  copper  1,  tin 
48,  antimony  4;  or  of  steel  1,  tiu  24,  anti- 
mony 2. 

Tutelage  (tu'tel-aj),  a.  [From  L.  tnteltt, 
protection,  from  tutor,  to  defend  (wliL-inv 
al.-o  tutor,  tuition).]  1.  Guardianship;  pro- 
tection :  applied  to  the  person  pro  tec  ting; 
as,  the  king's  right  of  seignory  and  tutt'liiye. 
2.  State  of  being  under  a  guardian;  care  or 
protection  enjoyed. 

The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was  passed 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  clergy.  Muc.utlay. 

Tutelar,  Tutelary  (tu'tel-ar,  tu'tel-a-ri),  a. 
[L.  tutelaris.  See  above.]  1.  Having  the 
guardianship  or  charge  of  protecting  a  per- 
son or  a  tiling;  guardian;  protecting;  as, 
tutelary  genii ;  tutelary  goddesses.  '  Tutel- 
ary spirits.'  Sir  T.  JSrownc. — 2.  Tending  to 
guard  or  protect;  protective.  Lam/",: 

Tutelet  (tu'tel),  n.     Tutelage,     llowett. 

Tutenag  (tu'te-nag),  n.  1.  The  Indian  name 
of  zinc  or  spelter. — 2.  Chinese  white  copper, 
an  alloy  of  copper  50,  nickel  19,  and  zinc  31, 
used  for  table  ware,  etc.  A  small  quantity 
of  lead  or  iron  is  added  in  some  formulas. 
It  much  resembles  packfong,  which  is  also 
called  Chinese  white  copper. 

Tutenague  (tu'te-nag),  n.  Snmeas7V/<.';mj/. 

Tut-mouthed  t  (tut'moui'Hd),  a.  Having 
a  projecting  under-jaw.  Holland. 

Tut-nose  (tut'noz),  n.  A  snub-nose.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

Tutor  (tu'tor),  ?i.  [L.,  a  defender  or  guar- 
dian, from  tueor,  to  defend.  ]  1.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  instructing  another  in  various 
branches  or  in  any  branch  of  learning ;  a 
private  instructor;  also,  a  teacher  or  in- 
structor in  anything.  "The  tutor  and  the 
feeder  of  my  riots.'  .Shak, 

Let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor.      Shak. 

2.  In  English  universities,  one  of  a  body 
attached  to  the  various  colleges  or  halls,  by 
whom,  assisted  by  private  tutors,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  students  is  chiefly  conducted. 
They  are  selected  from  the  fellows. — 3.  In 
American  colleges,  a  teacher  subordinate  to 
a  prof essor.  — 4.  In  Scots  laio,  the  guardian  of 
a  boy  or  girl  in  pupilarity.  By  common  law  a 
father  is  tutor  to  his  children.    Failing  him 
there  may  be  three  kinds  of  tutor,  a  tutor- 
nominate,  a  tutor-at-law,  or  a  tit tor-dative. 
A  tutor-nominate  is  one  nominated  in  a  tes- 
tament, <fec.,  by  the  father  of  the  child  or 
children  to  be  placed  under  guardianship. 
A  father  may  nominate  any  number  of  tu- 
tors.    A  tutor -at-law  is  one  who  acquires 
his  right  by  the  mere  disposition  of  law,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  tutor-nominate,  or 
where  the  tutor-nominate  is  dead,  or  cannot 
act,  or  has  not  accepted.     A  tutor-dative  is 
one  named  by  the  sovereign  on  the  failure 
both  of  tutors-nominate  and  tutors-at-law. 

Tutor  (tu'tor),  v.t.  1.  To  have  the  guardian- 
ship or  care  of. — 2.  To  instruct;  to  teach. 
'  So  tutor' d  by  my  art'  Shak. 

False  fame,  thy  mistress  tutor" d  thee  amiss. 

Sir  W.  Da-uenant. 

3.  To  train;  to  discipline;  to  correct.  'Tried 
and  tutor'd  in  the  world.'    Shak.     'Little 
girls  tutoring  their  babies.'    Addison. 

Her  mind  she  strictly  tutored  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.  wordrworth. 

Tutorage  (tu'tor-aj),  n.  The  office,  occupa- 
tion, or  authority  of  a  tutor  or  guardian; 
guardianship.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Tutoress  (tu'tor-es),  n.  A  female  tutor;  an 
instructress;  a  governess.  'At  once  your 
tut'ress  and  your  wife.'  C.  Smart. 

Tutorial  (tu-to'ri-al),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
exercised  by  a  tutor  or  instructor. 

Tutorlsm  (tu'tor-izm),  n.  The  office,  state, 
or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  of  tutors ;  tutorship. 
tf.  Brit.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Tutorlyt  (tu'ter-li),  a.  Like,  suiting,  or  be- 
longing to  a  tutor;  pedagogic.  Roger  North. 

Tutorship  (tu'tor-ship),  n.  1.  The  office  of 
a  tutor  or  private  instructor.— 2.  Guardian- 
ship; tutelage. 

Tutoryt  (tu'tor-i),  n.  Tutorage;  instruction. 
'  The  guardianship  or  tutorie  of  a  king.'  Ho- 
linshed. 

Tutrix  (tu'triks),  n.  A  female  guardian. 
Smollett, 

Tutsan  (tut'san),  n.  [Fr.  toutesaine  =  all- 
heal, from  L.  totus,  whole,  and  sanits,  sound.] 
Parkleaves,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Hypericum, 
H.  Androscemum.  Drayton. 

Tutti  (tut'te),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  totus,  pi.  toti, 
all.]  In  mime,  all;  a  direction  to  every 


performer  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of 
the  passage  or  movement. 

Tutty  (tut'ti),  n.  [Fr.  tutie,  Pg.  tutia-,  from 
Ar.  tutiya.]  An  impure  protoxide  of  /inc. 
collected  from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting 
furnaces.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found  native 
in  Persia.  In  the  state  of  powder  tutty  is 
used  as  a  polishing  powder,  and  in  medicine 
to  dust  irritated  surfaces. 

Tut-WOrk  (tut'werk),  71.  In  mining,  work 
done  by  the  piece,  usually  paid  at  so  much 
per  fathom.  See  TRIBUTE,  4  (a). 

Tut-WOrkman  (tut'werk-man),  n.  In  min- 
ing, one  who  works  at  tut-work. 

Tu-Whit,  Tu-WhoO  ( tu-whit',  tu-whb'),  n. 
An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  owl.  Shale. 

Thy  tu-whits  are  lulled,  I  wot, 

Thy  tu-ioHooi  of  yesternight.         Tennyson. 

Tuyere  (twi-yar'  or  tu-yar'),  n.  [Fr.  /('//>/<, 
akin  to  tuyau,  a  pipe,  Pr.  titdel:  of  Teutonic 
origin;  O.H.G.  tuda,  D.  tuit,  a  pipe;  Dan. 
tttd,  a  spout.]  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  opening  in  a  blast-furnace  to  admit  the 
nozzle  of  the  blast-pipe,  as  well  as  to  the 
nozzle  itself,  but  now  applied  to  the  blast- 
pipe,  of  which  there  are  usually  two,  or  in 
other  cases  five.  They  are  conical  tubes  of 
cast-iron,  having  a  casing  surrounding  them, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  kept 
playing  to  keep  them  cool.  See  BLAST- 
FURNACE. Written  also  Tuc-iron,  Twyer, 
Twier,  Tweer. 

Tuzt  (tuz),  n.  [Comp.  W.  tusw,  a  wisp,  a  tuft. 
See  Tl'SSOCK.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  Dry- 
den. 

Twa,  Twae  (twa  or  twa,  twii),  a.  Two. 
[Scotch.] 

Twaddle  (twod'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  twaddled; 
ppr.  twaddling.  [Older  form  twattle,  also 
twittle,  twittle-twattle ;  an  imitative  word 
like  tattle,  tivitter,  &c.  ]  To  talk  in  a  weak,  silly, 
or  tedious  manner;  to  prate. 

An  occasion  for  twaddling  had  come,  and  this 
good  soul  seized  it,  and  twaddled  into  a  man's  ear 
who  was  fainting  °"  *he  rack.  C.  Reade. 

Twaddle  (twod'l),  n.  Empty  silly  talk;  in- 
significant discourse. 

Twaddle  (twod'l),  n.  A  twaddler.  Sir  W. 
Scott;  Macaulay. 

Twaddler  (twod'ler),  n.  One  who  twaddles; 
one  who  proses  on  in  a  weak  or  silly  man- 
ner about  commonplace  matters.  '  A  mere 
twaddler.'  Kingsley.  '  A  laugh  at  the  style 
of  this  ungrammatical  twaddler.'  Dickens. 

Twaddling  (twod'ling),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  twaddles;  silly,  empty  talk. 

Twaddly  (twod'li),  a.  Consisting  of  twad- 
dle; twaddling. 

It  is  rather  an  offensive  word  to  use,  especially  con- 
sidering the  greatness  of  the  writers  who  nave  treated 
the  subject  (old  aye),  but  their  lucubrations  seem  to 
me  to  be  twaddty.  Helps, 

Twaggert  (twag'er),  n.     A  lamb.    Peele. 
Twain  (twan),  a.    [O.E.  tweync,  tweyen,  &c.t 

A.  Sax.  (we<7e7t(masc.  and  neut.— twd,  fern.), 

two,  O.Kris,  twine,  Dan.  tvende,  G.  zween. 

(See  Two.)    Comp.  twin.]    Two.     [Obsolete 

unless  in  poetry.] 

Riding  at  noon,  a  day  or  twain  before, 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean.         Tennyson. 

Twain  (twan)  n.     A  pair;  a  couple. 

Go  with  me 

To  bless  this  t-wamt  that  they  may  prosperous  be 
Shak. 
Twain-Cloud  (twanTtloud),  71.     In  meteor. 

the  same  as  Cumulo-stratits. 
Twaite  (twat),  n.     A  fish,  the  twaite  shad 

(Atom  ftnta).     Written  also  Thwaite.     See 

SHAD. 
Twaite  (twat),  71.    Wood  grubbed  up  and 

converted  into  arable  laud.    See  THWAITE. 

[Local.] 

Twall  (twal),  a.    Twelve.    [Scotch.] 
Twa-lOfted  (twU'loft-ed),  a.     Two-storied. 

Sir  W.  Scott.     [Scotch.] 
Twalpennies  (twal'pen-niz),  n.    One  penny 

sterling,  which  is  equivalent  to  twelve  pence 

ancient  Scottish  currency. 

Saunders,  in  addition  to  the  customary  tiualfen- 
nies  on  the  postage,  had  a  dram  for  his  pains.  Gait. 

Twang  (twang),  n.  [Probably  imitative  of 
a  resonant  sound.  In  sense  3,  however,  it 
is  a  form  of  tang.]  1.  A  sharp  quick  sound; 
as,  the  twang  of  a  bowstring.  'Harmonic 
twang  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass.'  Pope. — 
2.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice;  a 
kind  of  nasal  sound.  '  He  has  such  a  twang 
in  his  discourse. '  Arbuthnot.  —  3.  After- 
taste; disagreeable  flavour  left  in  the  mouth. 

Hot,  bilious,  with  a  confounded  twang  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  cracking  pain  in  his  head,  he  stood  one 
moment  and  snuffed  in  the  salt  sea  breeze.  Disraeli. 

Twang  (twang),  v.i.  1.  To  sound  with  a 
quick  sharp  noise;  to  make  the  sound  of  a 


eh,  cftain;      6h,  Sc.  lock; 
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zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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string  which   is    strrtrhed    and    siuldenly 

pulled.     '  Ami   IMIU;-N   his   /<• 

Drij  :  i  out  my  fiddle  ! '     .'' 

son.  —  '2   To  utter  witJt  a  sharp  or 

sound.     '  Every  accent  tttaiujrd.'    Dryden. 

— Togo  off  twanging, I  logo  well;  to  goswnn- 

miiigly. 

An  old  fool,  to  be  gull'd  thus!  had  he  died,  .  .    . 

It  h^idjfttHe  off  tju.ll^  Jt.lJJlHfer. 

Twang  (twnn^V  r  t.  1.  To  make  to  sound. 
as  by  pulling  &  tense  string  anil  letting  it  'f> 
suddenly 

The  fleet  in  view,  he  frnu/iV.*  his  deadly  bow. 

f:V*. 

Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn. 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  tU'unged  tier  trumpet- 
horn.  CampbeU. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  short,  sharp  sound      '  A 
terrible  oath,   with  a  swaggering  accent, 
sharply  twnivjed  off.'    Shak. 
Twang  (twang),  inter).  Imitative  of  a  sharp, 
quick  sound,  as  that  made  by  a  bowstring 
There's  one.  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 
rii'a>t£-l  thro' his  very  heart  and  liver.     Prior. 

Twanglet  ( twang  'gl),  v.i.  pret  &  pp. 
tn-'i n:il,:d;  ppr.  tifanglini).  To  twang. 

Twanglet  (twang'gl),».  A  twangling  sound; 
a  twang.  Colutan  the  younger. 

Twanglingt  (twang'gling),  a.  Twanging ; 
noisy;  shrill-sounding;  jingling.  Shak. 

Twank  (twangk),  v.t.  [Imitative  of  a  more 
abrupt  sound  than  twang.]  To  cause  to 
make  a  sharp,  twanging  sound ;  to  twang. 
Tennyson. 

Twank  (twangk).  n.    A  twang. 

Twankay  (Uvaug'ka),  n.  [Chinese,  lit.  bea- 
con brook.  ]  A  sort  of  green  tea. 

Twas  (twoz).     A  contraction  of  It  was. 

Twasome  (twa'sum),  a.  l)oue  or  performed 
by  two  together.  [Scotch.] 

Twasome  (twa'sum),  n.  Two  persons  in 
company;  a  pair.  [Scotch.] 

'  I  think,'  said  I.  'that  if  ae  kail-wife  pou'd  aff  her 
neighbour's  mutch,  they  wad  hae  the  tU'asomt  o' 
them  into  the  Parliament-House  o'  Lunnun.' 

Sir  1C.  Statt. 

Twattle  (twot'l),  r.t.  pret.  &  pp.  twattled; 
ppr.  beaming.  [An  older  form  of  twaddle 
See  TWADDLE.]  To  prat*;  to  talk  much  and 
idly;  to  gabble;  to  chatter.  'Every  twat- 
tliiig  gossip.'  Sir  R.  L' Estrange 

Twattle  (twot'l),  n.  Act  of  prating;  idle 
talk;  twaddle. 

Twattle  (twot'l),  v.t.  To  pet;  to  make  much 
of.  [Local.] 

Twattler  (twotler),  n.    One  who  twattles. 

Twayt  (twa),  a.  and  n.    Two;  twain 

Twayblade  (twa'blad),  n.  [That  is,  two- 
blade.  ]  A  plant  (Livtera  ovata),  growing  in 
Britain.  Written  also  Twy-blade.  See  Lis- 
TERA. 

Tweagt  (tweg),  r.t.    To  tweak. 

Tweag,  Tweaguet  (tweg),  n.  [A  form  of 
(•ME]  Distress;  perplexity.  Arbuthiwt 

Tweak  (twek),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  twiccian,  to 
twitch;  L.O.  twlkken,  D.  zwikken,  G.  zwicken. 
It  is  an  older  form  of  twitch.]  To  twitch; 
to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
'Tweaks  me  by  the  nose.'  Shak. 

Tweak  (twek),  «.  1.  A  sharp  pinch  or  jerk; 
a  twitch;  as,  a  tweak  of  the  nose.  Swift- 
Dickens.—  2. t  Distress;  trouble;  perplexity; 
tweag.— 3.  t  A  prostitute.  Rich.  Brathwaite' 

Tweed  (twed),  7i.  [See  extract.  ]  A  twilled 
fabric,  principally  for  men's  wear,  having 
an  unfinished  surface,  and  two  colours  gen- 
erally combined  in  the  same  yarn.  The  best 
quality  is  made  all  of  wool,  but  in  inferior 
kindscotton,&c.,  are  introduced.  Themanu- 
facture  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

It  was  the  word  'tweels'  having  been  blotted  or 
imperfectly  written  on  an  invoice  which  gave  rise  to 
the  now  familiar  name  of  these  goods.  The  word 
was  read  as  ' 'tweeds'  by  the  late  James  I.ocke  of 
London,  and  it  was  so  appropriate,  from  the  goods 
being  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  that  it  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
Border  Advertiser 

Tweedle  (twe'dl),  v.t.  pret.  eft  pp.  tweedled- 
ppr.  taeedling.  [Perhaps  allied  to  twaddle 
or  twitter.]  1.  To  handle  lightly;  to  twiddle- 
to  fiddle  with.— 2.  To  wheedle;  to  coax. 

A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young 
fellows  whom  he  had  t-weedlcd  into  the  service. 

Addison. 

Tweedle  (twe'dl),  n.  A  sound,  such  as  is 
made  by  a  fiddle.  —  Tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee  are  two  ludicrous  compounds  of  this 
word. 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be, 

'Twixt  tjueedltdnm  and  tweedledee.       Byrom. 

Tweeg  (tweg),  n.    See  MKNOPOME. 


Tweel  (twOl),  ?i.  and  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  ticeeled; 
ppr  tweelitig.  Same  as  Twill  (which  see). 
lire. 

Tween  (twen).  pn-i>.  A  contraction  of  Be- 
tween.  Slink. 

Tweer  (twer),  ;;.     Same  as  '/"i/i/civ. 

Tweese,  Tweeze(twOz).  n.  [see  TWEEZERS.] 
A  sin-aeon's  case  of  instruments. 

Tweezer-case  (twe'zer-kas),  n.  A  case  for 
carrying  twee/ers. 

Tweezers(twe'zerz), )>.;>£.  [Formerly  tweezes, 
uriieon's  box  of  instruments, 
a  case  containing  scissors,  penknife,  or  simi- 
lar articles,  from  1-r  I'titis,  pi.  of  etui.,  O.Fr. 
estui,  a  case  or  sheath.  ]  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  two  pointed  branches  for  taking 
hold  of  small  objects;  small  pincers  used  to 
pluck  out  hairs,  <£c. ;  forceps. 

Tweifold,t  a.    Twofold.     Chaucer. 

Twelne.t  a.  or  n.     Twain;  two.     Chaucer. 

Twelfth  (twelfth),  a.  [See  TWELVE.)  l.The 
second  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
twelve. — 2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of 
twelve  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is 
divided. 

Twelfth  (twelfth),  n.  1.  One  of  twelve  equal 
parts;  the  quotient  of  a  number  divided  by- 
twelve. — 2.  In  invxic.  (a)  an  interval  com- 
prising an  octave  and  a  fifth.  (&)  An  organ 
stop  tuned  twelve  notes  above  the  dia- 
pasons. 

Twelfth-cake  ( twelfth/kak ),  «.  A  large 
cake,  into  which  a  bean  was  often  intro- 
duced, prepared  for  Twelfth-night  festivi- 
ties. The  family  and  friends  being  assem- 
bled, the  cake  was  divided  by  lot,  and  who- 
ever got  the  piece  containing  the  bean  was 
accepted  as  king  for  the  occasion.  See  BEAN- 
KINO. 

Twelfth-day  (twelfth 'da),  n.  The  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas;  the  festival  of  the  Epi- 
phany. Called  also  Twelfth-tide.  See  EPI- 

PHANT. 

Twelfth-night  (tweWth'nit),  n.  The  eren- 
ing  of  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Many 
social  rites  and  ceremonies  have  for  long 
been  connected  with  Twelfth-night.  See 
BEAN-KINO,  TWELFTH-CAKE 

Twelfth-tide  ( twelfth'tid ),  n.  [Twelfth, 
and  title,  time.  ]  Same  as  Twelfth-day. 

Twelve  ( twelv).  o.  [  A.  Sax.  twelf,  0.  Sax. 
IweUf,  O.Fris.  taelef,  Goth,  tvalif,  O.H.G. 
zuieltf,  Mod.  G.  zwolf.  Formed  similarly  to 
eleven,  the  elements  being  two,  A.  Sax.  tail, 
and  a  suffix  =  ten.  See  ELEVEN.)  The  sum 
of  two  and  ten;  twice  six;  a  dozen.— Twelve 
tables.  See  under  TABLE. 

Twelve  ( twelv ),  n.  1.  The  number  which 
consists  of  ten  and  two.— 2.  A  symbol  repre- 
senting twelve  units,  as  12  or  xii.— In  twelves, 
in  duodecimo;  as,  an  edition  in  twelves. 

Twelvemo  (twelv'mo),  71.  and  a.  Same  as 
Duodecimo;  contracted  12mo. 

Twelvemonth  (twelv'munth),  n.  A  year 
which  consists  of  twelve  calendar  mouths. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence.    Ska*. 

My  three  nephews,  whom,  in  June  last  was  tittetvt- 
month,  I  disposed  of  according  to  their  several  capa- 
cities and  inclinations.  Tatter 

Twelve-pence  (twelv'pens),  n.  A  shilling. 
Twelve-penny  (twelv'pen-ni),  o.  1.  Sold 
for  or  costing  a  shilling;  worth  a  shilling. 

I  would  wish  no  other  revenge,  from  this  rhyming 
judge  of  the  twcl-uepenuy  gallery.  Dryden. 

2  t  Applied  to  anything  of  insignificant  value; 
twopenny.  •  Trifles  and  twelve-penny  mat- 
ters.' Heylin. 

Twelve-score  (twelv'skor),  a.  Twelve  times 
twenty;  two  hundred  and  forty.  Twelve- 
score  yards  was  a  common  length  for  a  shot 
in  archery,  and  hence  a  measure  often  al- 
luded to;  the  word  yards,  which  is  implied 
being  generally  omitted.  'A  march  of 
twelve-more.'  Shak.  'Salutations  twelve- 
seme  off.'  D.  Jonson. 

Twentieth  (twen'ti-eth),  a.  1.  The  ordinal 
of  twenty;  next  in  order  after  thenineteenth; 
as,  the  twentieth  year. —2.  Constituting  or 
being  one  of  twenty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

Twentieth  (twen'ti-eth),  n.  One  of  twenty 
equal  parts ;  the  quotient  of  a  number  di- 
vided by  twenty. 

Twenty  (twen'ti),  a.  [A.  Sax.  twfnOg,  from 
twegen,  two,  twain,  and  -tig,  ten;  -tig  being 
cog.  with  L.  decem,  ten;  so  D.  and  LG.  timn- 
tig.  G.  zwanzig,  Goth,  tvaitigjus.  The  termi- 
nation ty  implies  multiplication  of  ten  by 
the  number  by  which  it  is  prefixed;  teen 
implies  addition  of  that  number  to  ten.] 

1.  Twice  ten;  as,  twenty  men;  twenty  years. 

2.  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number:  some- 
tunes   duplicated.     '  Twenty   and   twenty 


birthdays  in  a  year. '   Tom  Brinta.    'Tt'Tnt'i 
and  twenty  times.1    Richardsuii. 

Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  could  not  have 
been  the  man.  />•.;,.•,; 

Twenty  (twen'ti),  n.  1.  The  numberof  twice 
ten;  a  score. —2.  A  symbol  representing 
twenty  units,  as  20  or  xx. 

Twenty-fold  (twen'ti-fold),  a.  Twenty  times 
as  many. 

Twibill  (twi'bil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tmiiill,  trim 
twi  =  two.  and  bill,  I'd.  an  axe,  a  bill  Writ- 
ten also  Tieibil,  Tuijbill.]  1.  A  kind  of  double 
axe;  a  kind  of  mattock,  the  blade  of  which 
has  one  end  shaped  like  an  axe  and  the 

other  like  an  adze. —2.  A  mortising  tool. 

:).  A  kind  of  reaping-houk.     Drayton 

Twibilled  (twi'bild),  a.  Armed  with  twi- 
bills. 

Twice  (t»-is),adr.  [0.  E.  tiries.  from  A.  Sax 
/('•i.  !"•[!,  two.  Title?,  like  tliricc,  is  really 
an  adverbial  genitive.]  1.  Two  times.— 
2.  Doubly;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity;  as, 
lie  is  twice  as  fortunate  as  his  neighbour. 

A  victory  is  tit-ice  itself  when  the  achiever  brin-% 
home  full  numbers.  Sli.it" 

Twice-told  (twis'told).  a.  Belated  or  told 
twice.  'As  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  ' 
Sftok 

Twich  (twicb),  ji.    Same  as  Tieitch-grasi. 

Twicht  (twich),  v.  and  n.     Same  as  Ttritrh 

Twiddle  (twid'l),  t.t.  pret.  *  pp.  tm,/,, 
ppr.  twiddling.  [A  form  of  tu-eedle  ]  To 
twirl,  in  a  small  way;  to  touch  lightly,  or 
play  with;  as,  to  tu-iddle  one's  thumbs  when 
the  hands  are  otherwise  clasped;  to  twiddle 
a  watch-key.  [Colloq.] 

Twiddle  (twid'l),  v.i.     1.  To  play  with  a 
tremulous  quivering  motion.    Tliackermi. 
2.  To  be  busy  about  trifles;   to  quiil'dlc 
[Local.  ] 

Twiddle  (twid'l),  n.  1.  A  slight  twist  with 
the  fingers.— 2.  A  pimple.  [Provincial  l!n»- 
lish.] 

Twidle  (twid'l),  v.t.    To  twiddle. 

Twier  (twi'er),  «.     Same  as  Tuyere 

Twies.t  adv.    Twice.    Chaucer. 

Twifallow  (twl'fal-lo),  v.t.  [Twi,  two.  and 
fallow.]  To  plough  a  second  time, as  fallow 
land,  to  prepare  it  for  seed. 

Twifoldt  (twi'fold),  a.    Twofold. 

Twig  (twig),  7i.  [A.  Sax.  ticig,  from  stem  of 
twa,  twetjen,  two,  alluding  to  the  bifurcation 
of  the  branch;  L.G.  twieg,  D.  twijg,  G  zireiii 
a  twig.  See  Two.]  A  small  shoot  or  branch 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant  of  no  definite  length 
or  size. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  tnns-i,  cov- 
ered on  the  outside  with  hides.  Rnlei-I:. 

Twig  (twig),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  twigged;  ppr. 
twigging.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  tuig,  to  perceive, 
discern, whence  f«i(;se. understanding. know  - 
ledge,  discernment;  tuigseach,  intelligent 
wise.]  1.  To  take  notice  of;  to  observe 
keenly;  to  watch;  to  detect. 

Now  twig  him ;  now  mind  him.         Foot*. 

1.  To  apprehend  one's  motives  or  meaning 
to  understand.  Marryat.  [Slang.] 

The  word  seems  to  have  got  into  English  through 
the  ugliest  kind  of  jargon,  as  in  the  choice  morsel 
of  thieves' cant,  'rroi^  the  cull,  he's  peery,'  if  'ob- 
serve the  fellow,  he  is  watching.'  Macinittan's  llfag. 

Twig  (twig),  v.i.    To  see;  to  apprehend;  to- 
understand.     T.  Hook;  Disraeli. 
Twiggen  (twig'en),  a.     Made  of  or  sur- 
rounded with  twigs;  wicket.     'A  ticimjcu 
bottle.'    Shak. 

Twiggy  (twig-i),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
twig;  being  or  resembling  a  twig.     •  Twiggy 
tendrils. '    Serarde.  —  2.  Having  twigs ;  full 
of  twigs;    abounding  with  shoots.      'The 
lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  trees.'    Evelyn 
Twight,  t  pret.  *  pp.  of  twitch.    Pulled; 
plucked;  twitched.     Chaucer. 
Twight, t  v.t.    [An  erroneous  spelling.    See 
TWIT]    To  twit;  to  upbraid.    Spenser. 
Twig-rush  (twigYiish),  n.  Cladium,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Cyperacea;.     C.  Marin- 
ate is  a  British  perennial  plant,  growing  in 
boggy  and  fenny  places.    The  leaves  are 
keeled,  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  with  prickly 
serratures. 

Twigsomei  (twig'sum),  a.  Abounding  in  or 
full  of  twigs.  "Tirigsome  trees.'  Dicken* 
[Rare.] 

Twilight  ftwilit),  ji,  [From  twi,  two,  double 
(as  in  twibill,  twtfallow,  twifold),  A.  Sax.  twi, 
twj,  and  light.]  1.  The  faint  light  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  earth  after  sunset  anil 
before  sunrise;  crepuscular  light.  The  word 
when  used  without  qualification  is  usually 
understood  as  applying  to  evening  twilight, 
while  morning  twilight  is  distinguished  as 
the  dawn.  The  twilight  is  occasioned  by 
the  reflection  of  sunlight  from  the  Ugkar 
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parts  of  the  atmosphere  which  are  still 
illuminated  after  the  sun  has  become  invis- 
ible from  ordinary  heights.  The  morning 
twilight  is  said  to  begin,  and  the  evening 
twilight  to  end,  in  our  latitudes  when  the 
<un  is  18°  below  the  horizon,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to 
rlmiils.  itc.  Twilight  is  of  longer  duration 
in  high  latitudes  than  at  or  near  the  equator 
on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  his  course. 
When  he  sinks  perpendicularly  below  the 
horizon  luuurally  there  is  little  twilight.— 
2.  A  faint  light  in  general.  "Mid  the  dim 
tii-ilight  of  the  laurel  grove. '  Mil  man. 
Ik-nee  —  3.  A  dubious  or  uncertain  medium 
through  which  anything  is  seen  or  examined; 
a  partial  revelation  or  disclosure. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has 
.itiorded  us  only  the  tivi/ig-ht  of  probability,  suitable 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity.  Locke. 

Twilight  (twflit),  a.  1.  Obscure;  imperfectly 
illuminated  ;  shaded.  '  O'er  the  twitiyht 
groves  and  dusky  caves.'  Pope.— 2.  Seeu, 
done,  or  appearing  by  twilight. 

On  old  Lycseus  or  Cyllene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks.          Milton. 

Twill  (twil),  v.t  [Either  from  L.G.  twillen, 
to  make  double,  or  divide  in  two;  G.  zwillich, 
twill;  or  from  tioeel,  a  corruption  of  tweedle, 
to  twill,  from  A.  Sax.  twcede,  double;  in 
either  case  the  origin  is  to  be  traced  in  two, 
tu'i.  See  TWILIGHT,  TWIN,  &c.]  To  weave 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
diagonal  ribbed  appearance  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cloth. 

Twill  (twil),  n.  1.  A  variety  of  textile  fabric 
very  extensively  employed.  In  the  twill 
the  weft-threads  do  not  pass  over  and  under 
the  warp-threads  in  regular  succession,  as 
in  common  plain  weaving,  but  pass  over  one 
and  under  two,  over  one  and  under  three, 
or  over  one  and  under  eight  or  ten,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  twill.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  produce  the  appearance  of  parallel 
diagonal  lines  or  ribs  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cloth;  but  the  regularity  of  the  paral- 
lel lines  is  broken  in  various  ways  in  what 
is  termed  fanciful  twilling. — 2.  The  raised 
line  made  by  twilling. 

Twill  ( twil ),  n.  [  Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
iftdll;  comp.  twitt  forquilt.]  A  reed;  a  quill; 
a  spool  to  wind  yarn  on.  [Provincial.] 

Twilled  (twild),  p.  and  a.  Shakspere  uses 
this  word  in  Tempest  iv.  64,  'Thy  banks  with 
pioned  and  twilled  brims/  in  a  sense  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained ;  according  to  some 
=  hedged;  more  probably  =  covered  with 
reeds  or  sedges.  See  TWILL,  a  reed. 

Twilly,  Twilly-devil  (twil'li,twil'li-de-vil), 
7i.  Same  as  Willow  (which  see). 

Twilt  ( twilt ),  n.  A  quilt.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Local.) 

Twin  (twin),  n.  [A.  Sax.  twin,  double,  ge- 
(n-innetpl.  twins,  from  twt, two;  Tcel.  tvennr, 
trinnr,  a  pair;  comp.  G.  zwilting,  a  twin. 
See  TWILL.  TWILIGHT,  <fcc.]  1.  One  of  two 
young  produced  at  a  birth  by  an  animal 
that  ordinarily  bears  but  one :  applied  to 
the  young  of  beasts  as  well  as  to  human 
beings.  —  2.  One  very  much  resembling  an- 
other ;  one  of  two  things  generally  associ- 
ated together. 

He  was  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  hvins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford.  Shak. 

—The  Twins,  a  constellation  and  sign  of  the 
zodiac;  Gemini. 

Twin  (twin),  a.  i.  Applied  to  one  of  two 
horn  at  a  birth;  as,  a  twin  brother  or  sister. 

2.  Very  much  resembling  something  else; 
standing  in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  some- 
thing else. 

An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these,  two  creatures.  Shak. 

3.  In  bot.  swelling  out  into  two  protuber- 
ances, as  an  anther  or  germ. — 4.  In  crystal. 
applied  to  two  crystals  so  joined  that  by 
revolving  180°  round  a  common  axis,  one 
would  come  into  the  space  occupied  by  the 
other. 

Twin  (twin),  v.i.  1.  To  be  born  at  the  same 
birth.  Shak.  —2.  To  bring  forth  two  at  a 
birth.  Tws&er.—  3.  To  be  paired;  to  be  suited. 
[Hare.] 

O  how  inscrutable!  his  equity 

Twins  with  his  power.  Sandys. 

Twin  (twin),  v.t.     1.  To  separate;  to  disjoin; 

to  sever.— 2.  To  strip;  to  divest;  to  deprive; 

to  rob.     [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 
Twtnt  (twin),  v.i.    To  part;  to  go  away  or 

asunder.     Fairfax. 
Twin-born  (twin'born),  a.  Born  at  the  same 

birth.     'Twin-bom  with  greatness.'    Shak. 


Twin-brother  (twiu'bruTH-er),  n.  One  of 
two  brothers  who  are  twins;  hence,  the  fac- 
simileof  sonn-thimr  vl.-c.  'The  twin-brother 
of  thy  letter.'  Shak. 

Twine  (twin),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  twined;  ppr. 
twiniwr.  [A.  Sax.  tn-inan,  from  tu-i,  two; 
so  D.  ticijnen,  Icel.  tvinna,  to  double,  to 
twine.  See  TWIN.]  1.  To  twist;  to  form  by 
twisting  of  threads  or  fibres.  'Fine  twined 
linen.'  Ex.  xxvii.  9.— 2.  To  wind  round;  to 
entwine;  to  encircle;  to  surround. 

Let  me  twine  mine  arms  about  that  body.     Shak. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  mint.  i\'fe. 

She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 

Sang  to  the  stillness.  Tennyson 

3.t  To  direct  to  another  quarter;  to  change 
the  direction  of;  to  turn.  Fairfax.— 4.f  To 
mingle;  to  mix;  to  unite.  Craxhaw. 

Twine  (twin),  v.i.  1.  To  unite  closely  by 
twisting  or  winding. — 2.  To  wind  round;  to 
cling  by  encircling.  'Some  twine  about 
her  thigh.'  Shak.—3.  To  make  flexures;  to 
wind;  to  bend;  to  make  turns.  '  As  rivers, 
though  they  bend  and  twine.'  Swift. — 4.tTo 
turn  round;  to  whirl.  Chapman.  —  5.  To 
ascend  or  grow  up  in  convolutions  about  a 
support;  as,  the  plant  twines. 

Twine  (twin),  «.  1.  A  strong  thread  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  smaller  threads  or 
strands  twisted  together,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  binding  small  parcels,  sew- 
ing sails  to  their  bolt-ropes,  malting  nets, 
&c. ;  a  small  cord  or  string. — 2  A  twist;  a 
convolution.  '  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky 
twine.'  MUton.~3.  Embrace;  actof  winding 
round.  J.  Philips.  —  4.f  A  turning  round 
with  rapidity;  a  whirl. 

Twine  (twin),  v.  t.  and  i.  [See  TWIN  .TwiNNE.  ] 
To  separate;  to  part;  to  strip;  to  divest. 
[Scotch.  ] 

'  Alas!' said  T,  ' what  ruefu*  chance 

Has  twined  ye  o'  your  stately  treesT*    Burns. 

Twine-reeler  (twln'rel-er),  n.  A  kind  of 
mule  or  spinning-machine  for  making  twine 
or  twisting  string. 

Twin-flower  (twin'flou-er),  n.  In  bot.  the 
common  name  of  Linncea  borealis,  a  slender, 
creeping,  evergreen  plant,  nat.  order  Capri- 
foliacea;.  See  LINN^A. 

Twinge  (twinj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  twinged; 
ppr.  twinging.  [A  nasalized  form  allied 
to  twitch,  tweak,  probably  also  to  twang. 
Comp.  Icel.  thvinga,  to  weigh  down,  to 
oppress,  Dan.  tvinge,  G.  twinge nt  to  con- 
strain.] 1.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden 
pain ;  to  torment  with  pinching  or  sharp 
pains. 

The  gnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion,  and 
there  twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  himself,  and 
so  mastered  him.  Sit-  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  pinch;  to  tweak;  to  pull  with  a 
jerk.  '  Twinyeing  him  by  the  ears  or  nose.' 
Hudibras. 

Twinge  ( twinj  X  v.i.  To  have  a  sudden, 
sharp,  local  pain,  like  a  twitch ;  to  suffer 
a  keen,  darting,  or  shooting  pain ;  as,  the 
side  twinges. 

Twinge  (twinj),  n.  1.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain; 
a  darting,  local  pain  of  momentary  continu- 
ance; as,  a  twinge  in  the  arm  or  side. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me,  and 
gives  me  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin,  though  far  short 
of  his.  Dryden. 

2.  A  pinch;  a  tweak;  as,  a  ticinge  of  the  ear. 

How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you  so 
many  blows  and  twinges  by  the  ear. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Twining  (twin 'ing),  p.  and  a.  Twisting; 
winding  round ;  uniting  closely  to ;  em- 
bracing. —  Twining  stem,  in  bot.  a  stem 


Twining  Stems,    i,  Convolvulus;  2,  Hop. 

which  ascends  spirally  around  another 
stem,  a  branch,  or  a  prop,  either  to  the 
right,  as  in  the  honeysuckle,  or  to  the  left, 


as  in  the  kidney-bean.  In  the  woodcut  1 
shows  the  white  convolvulus  (Crtty*/mm 
x'-[ilinii)  twining  from  right  to  left,  or  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course  ; 

2.  the  hop  (Hvmtthu LuptUut)  twining  from 
left  to  right,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
course. 

Twiningly  (twin'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  twinin- 
manner;  by  twining. 

Twink  t  (twingk),  n.  A  wink ;  a  twinkling. 
'  In  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love.' 

Twinkle  (twing'kl),  v.  i.  pret.  &•  pp.  twinkled; 
ppr.  twinkling.  [A. .Sax.  nmnc&m,  to  twinkle, 
to  sparkle,  a  dim.  and  freq.  of  verb  not  in  A. 
Sax. ,  but  seen  in  O.  E.  twinkeu,  G.  zwinken,  to 
wink  with  the  eyes;  probably  a  nasalized 
form  corresponding  to  twitch.  The  winking 
or  twitching  of  the  eyelids  would  easily  con- 
nect itself  with  the  twinkling  of  the  stars, 
&c.]  1.  To  open  and  shut  the  eyes  rapidly. 
'The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twinkling.'  N/V 
R.  L1  Estrange.  —  2.  To  gleam  ;  to  sparkle  : 
said  of  the  eyes. 

His  eyes  wilt  twinkle,  and  his  tongue  will  roll, 
As  though  he  beckon'd  and  call'd  back  his  soul. 
Donne. 

I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 
At  his  own  jest.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  sparkle;  to  flash  at  intervals;  to  shine 
with  a  tremulous,  intermitted  light,  or  with 
a  broken,  quivering  light;  to  scintillate;  as, 
the  fixed  stars  twinkle,  the  planets  do  not. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through, 
telescopes  that  have  large  apertures.  Newton. 

Twinkle  (twing'kl),  n.  1.  A  wink  or  quick 
motion  of  the  eye. —2.  A  gleam  orsparkk- 
of  the  eye;  as,  a  humorous  twinkle.—  3.  The 
time  of  a  wink;  a  twinkling. 

Twinkler  (twingkTer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  twinkles  or  winks;  an  eye.  'Fol- 
lowing me  up  and  down  with  those  twink- 
lers  of  yours.'  Marry  at.  [Colloq.] 

Twinkling  (twingk'ling),  n.  i.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  twinkles;  especially, 
a  quick  movement  of  the  eye;  a  wink. — 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye ;  a 
moment;  an  instant. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump  ...  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorrup- 
tible, i  Cor.  xv.  53. 

These  false  beauties  of  the  stage  are  no  more  lasting 
than  a  rainbow ;  when  the  actor  gilds  them  no  longer 
with  his  reflection  they  vanish  in  a  twinkling. 

Drycien. 

Twin-leaf  (twinlef),  n-  The  common  name 
of  Je/ersonia  diphylla,  nat.  order  Berberida- 
cea;,  an  American  perennial,  glabrous  herb, 
with  matted  roots.  The  root-leaves  have 
long  petioles  parted  into  two  half-ovate 
leaflets,  whence  the  name.  Called  also 
Rh  eum  a  tism-root. 

Twinling(twin'ling),n.  A  twin  Iamb.  Tusger. 

Twinnet  (twin),  v.t.  and  i.  [See  TWIN.] 
To  disunite ;  to  separate ;  to  part  or  depart 
from.  Chaucer. 

Twinned  (twind),  a.  1.  Produced  at  one 
birth,  like  twins.  '  Ticinn'd  brothers  of 
one  womb.'  Shak.  —  2.  Like  as  twins; 
matched  ;  paired.  '  The  twinn'd  stones 
upon  the  number'd  beach.'  Shak. 

Still  we  moved 
Together,  twinn  Was  horse's  ear  and  eye.  Tennyson, 

Twinner  (twin'er),  n.  One  who  produces 
twins.  Tusser. 

Twin -screw  (twin'skro),  a.  and  n.  A 
term  applied  to  a  steam-vessel  fitted  with 
two  propellers  on  separate  shafts,  having 
right-handed  and  left-handed  twists  respec- 
tively. Being  turned  in  contrary  directions 
in  driving  ahead,they  counteract  each  other's 
tendencies  to  produce  lateral  vibration. 

Twin-sister  (twin'sis-ter),  n.  One  of  two 
sisters  who  are  twins.  Tennyson. 

Twin-steamer  (twin-stem'er),  n.  A  form 
of  steam -vessel,  principally  employed  in 
ferries,  the  deck,  &c.,  of  which  is  sup- 
ported on  two  distinct  hulls  which  we 
placed  some  distance  asunder,  and  between 
which  the  paddle-wheels  are  placed. 

Twinter  (twin'ter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  twiwintre, 
two  winters  old.]  A  beast  two  winters  old. 
[Local.  ] 

Twire  t  (twir),  v.i,  [In  meaning  1  perhaps 
a  softened  form  of  twitter,  or  at  any  rate 
intended  to  be  imitative  of  sound.  In 
meanings  2  and  3  rather  allied  to  O.  or 
Prov.  G.  zwieren,  zwiren,  to  glance  sideways, 
to  take  a  stolen  glance.]  1.  To  chirp,  as  n 
bird;  to  sing;  to  twitter.  Chaucer. — 2.  To 
twinkle;  to  glance;  to  gleam. 

When  sparkling  stars  fun're  not  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
Shalt. 

3.  To  look  slyly  askance ;  to  wink ;  to  leer ; 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  tftln;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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to  peep;  to  simper.      'Which  maids  will 
ticire  at  'tween  their  fingers.'    JS.  Jonson. 

I  saw  the  wench  that  faired  and  twinkled  at  thee. 
Beau.  &  Ft. 

Twiret  (twlr),  v.t.  [Allied  to  twirl.}  To 
twirl;  to  curl.  Burton. 

Twire  t  (twir),  n.  A  twisted  thread  or  fila- 
ment. Locke. 

Twire- pipe  t  (twlr'plp),  n.  A  vagrant 
musician.  Beau,  d-  Fl. 

Twirl  (twern.r.f.  [Like  ttcire,  to  twirl,  allied 
to  such  words  as  Kris  (iri--r/-cii,  t<>  whirl,  D. 
dintrl,  a  whirling  dwarl,  to  whirl,  O.  G. 
ticirel,  what  turns  rapidly  round,  Swiss  zwir- 
_  t<.  twirl.  Holland  has  the  form  furl.] 
To  move  or  turn  round  with  rapidity;  to 
whirl  round;  to  cause  to  rotate  with  ra- 
pidity, especiall  v  with  the  fingers.  '  Like  a 
li"ht  feather  twirl  me  round  about.'  Beau. 
,(-  Fl. 

See  ruddy  maids. 

Some  taught  with  dexi'rous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel. 
Dodsley. 

Twirl  (twerl),  v.t.    To  revolve  with  velocity; 

to  he  whirled  round. 
Twirl  (twerl),  n.    1.  A  rapid,  circular  motion; 

quick  rotation. —2.  Twist;  convolution. 

The  twirls  on  this  are  different  from  that  of  the 
others ;  this  being  an  heterostropha,  the  twirls  turn- 
ing from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  H'ood-ward. 

Twiscar  (twis'kar),  n.  A  narrow  spade  for 
ciittimr  and  shaping  peats;  a  tuscar.  -Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Orkney  and  Shetland.] 

Twist  (twist),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  twist,  cloth  of 
double  thread,  from  stem  of  tiod,  two;  hence 
allied  to  twine.  Words  of  similar  origin 
and  form,  but  containing  the  idea  of  two- 
ness  in  a  different  sense,  are  L.  G.  and  D. 
twi-st,  Dan.  and  Sw.  tvist,  G.  zwist,  discord, 
division  in  two  parties.  There  is  also  0.  and 
Prov.  E.  twist,  meaning  the  bifurcation  of  a 
branch,  a  twig,  also,  like  twig,  from  two.] 
1.  To  form  by  winding  one  thread,  strand, 
or  other  flexible  substance  round  another; 
to  form  by  convolution  or  winding  separate 
things  round  each  other;  to  twine;  as.  to 
ttoist  yarn  or  thread. —2.  To  form  into  a 
thread  from  many  fine  filaments;  as,  to  ttoist 
wool  or  cotton.— 3.  To  contort;  to  writhe; 
to  crook  spirally;  to  convolve;  as,  to  ticixt  a 
thing  into  a  serpentine  form. —4. To  wreathe; 
to  wind ;  to  encircle.  '  Longing  to  twist 
bays  with  that  ivy.'  Waller.  'Pillars  of 
smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame.' 
T.  Bumet.—&.  To  fabricate;  to  weave;  to 
make  up;  to  compose.  'To  twitst  so  fine  a 
story.'  Shak. 

Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  t7fi.it  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long.      G.  Herbert. 

6.  To  wind  in;  to  enter  by  winding;  to  in- 
sinuate. 

When  avarice  huists  itselt,  not  only  with  the  prac- 
tice of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church  .  .  .  the 
mischief  seems  fatal.  Dr.  H.  More. 

7.  To  pervert;  to  turn  from  the  true  form  or 
meaning;  as,  to  twist  a  passage  in  an  author. 

8.  To  turn  from  a  straight  line;  as,  to  twist  a 
ball  in  cricket— To  twist  round  one's  finger, 
to  completely  control  the  opinions  and  ac- 
tions of;  to  make  submissive  to  one's  will. 

Twist  (twist),  v.i.  To  be  contorted  or  united 
by  winding  round  each  other;  to  be  or  become 
twisted ;  as,  some  strands  will  twist  more 
easily  than  others. 

Twist  (twist),  n.  1.  A  convolution;  a  contor- 
tion; a  writhe;  a  bending;  a  flexure.  'Not 
the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one 
animal.'  Addison. — 2.  Ifanner  of  twisting; 
the  form  given  by  twisting.  '  The  length, 
the  thickness,  and  the  twist.'  Arbuthnot. 

3.  In  cricket,  a  particular  turn  given  by  the 
bowler  to  the  ball  in  delivering  it,  so  that 
instead  of  going  straight   for  the  wicket 
it  takes  a   curved  direction.     Hughes.  — 

4.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting  or 
uniting  the  parts;  as,  (a)  a  cord,  thread,  or 
anything  flexible  formed  by  winding  strands 
or  separate  things  round  each  other.    '  A 
twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair. '   Tennyson, 
(b)  A  kind  of  closely- twisted,  strong  sewing- 
silk  used  by  tailors,  saddlers,  and  the  like, 
(e)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  several  varieties. 
(d)  \  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco  rolled  or 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  cord,    (e)  A 
small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked.     (/)  In 
weaving,  a  warp  of  a  certain  reed  which  can 
be  joined  to  another  by  twisting,   (g)  A  drink 
made  of  brandy  and  gin.     [Slang.]  —  5.  In 
•  /•'//("/"•'•<.  the  spiral  in  the  bore  of  a  rifled 
gun.— 6.  In  arch,  the  wind  of  the  bed-joint 
of  each  course  of  voussoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 
7.  Capacityforswallowing;  appetite.  'What 
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ntiwt  the  fellow  has!'  Aiiif  worth.  [Slang.] 
8.  t  A  branch;  a  twig. 

Nor  bough,  nor  branch,  the  Saracens  therefore, 

Nor  twist,  nor  twig,  cut  from  that  sacred  spring. 

Fairfax. 

Twiste.t  v.t.  To  twitch;  to  pull  hard. 
CAoucer. 

Twister  ( twist 'er),  n.  1.  One  that  twists; 
the  person  whose  occupation  is  to  twist 
or  join  the  threads  of  one  warp  to  those 
of  another  in  weaving. —2.  The  instrument 
used  in  twisting. — 3.  In  carp,  a  girder. — 4.  In 
cricket,  a  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler  with 
a  twist.  See  TWIST.  3.— 5.  In  the  manege, 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh;  the  proper 
place  to  rest  upon  when  on  horseback. 

Twisting -crook  (twist'ing-krok),  «.  An 
agricultural  implement  used  for  twisting 
straw  ropes;  a  throw-crook. 

Twistingly  (twist'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  twisting 
manner;  by  twisting  or  being  twisted. 

Twit  (twit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  twitted;  ppr. 
f/'-iffiiifi.  [O.  E.  aticitc,  atwiten,  A.  Sax. 
cetw ttan,  to  twit,  reproach  —  cet,  at,  and 
wttan,  to  punish,  to  blame,  from  wlte,  pun- 
ishment, Sc.  wite,  blame,  Icel.  vita,  to  fine, 
viti,  a  fine.]  To  vex  or  annoy  by  bringing 
to  remembrance  a  fault,  imperfection,  or 
the  like;  to  taunt;  to  reproach;  to  upbraid, 
as  for  some  previous  act. 

She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend.  Shak. 
/Esop  minds  men  of  their  errors  without  twitting 
them  for  what  is  amiss.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Twitch  (twich),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  twiccian,  to 
pluck,  to  twitch.  Same  word  as  G.  zwicken, 
to  pluck,  to  nip,  from  zirick,  a  nip,  a  pinch, 

D.  zwik,    a    sprain,    zicikken,    to    sprain. 
Tweak  is  another  form,  and  twinge,  twink, 
twinkle  are  probably  akin.]    To  pull  with  a 
sudden  jerk ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  quick 
motion;  to  snatch;  as,  to  twitch  one  by  the 
sleeve ;  to  twitch  a  thing  out  of  another's 
hand;  to  twitch  oft*  clusters  of  grapes. 
Thrice  they  tTvitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear.    Pofe. 

Twitch  (twich),  v.i.  To  be  suddenly  con- 
tracted, as  a  muscle;  to  be  affected  with  a 
spasm.  Spenser. 

Twitch  (twich),  n.  1.  A  pull  with  a  jerk;  a 
short,  sudden,  quick  pull;  as,  a  twitch  by  the 
sleeve. 

The  lion  gave  one  hearty  twitch,  and  got  his  feet 
out  of  the  trap,  but  left  his  claws  behind. 

Sir  R.  L'Estranre. 

2.  A  short,  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibres 
or  muscles ;  as,  a  twitch  in  the  side ;  con- 
vulsive twitches.      '  Wrenched  with  horrid 
twitches. '    Chapman. 

A  hvitch  of  pain 
Tortured  her  mouth,  Tennyson. 

3.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle  and 
twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse  so  as 
to  bring  him  under  command  when  shoeing. 

E.  H.  Knight. — 4.  In  mining,  a  place  where 
a  vein  becomes  very  narrow.     Weale. 

Twitcher  (twich'er),  n.     One  that  twitches. 

Twitch-grass  (twich'gras),  n.  [Corrupted 
from  quitch-grass.  See  QUEACH.]  Couch- 
grass,  a  species  of  grass  (Triticum  repens) 
difficult  to  exterminate:  applied  also  to 
various  other  species  of  grass  difficult  to  pull 
out  of  the  ground. 

Twite  (twit),  n.  [From  its  cry.]  A  sort  of 
finch,  the  mountain-linnet  (Fringilla  mon- 
tiurn),  distinguished  from  the  common  lin- 
net by  the  greater  length  of  tail  and  by 
having  a  reddish  tawny-coloured  throat. 

Twitter  (twit'er),  n.  One  who  twits  or  re- 
proachea 

Twitter  (twit'er),  v.i.  [Probably  imitative 
originally  of  the  notes  of  a  bird,  and  then 
of  a  tremulous  movement ;  comp.  G.  zicit- 
schern,  to  twitter,  Prov.  G.  zwitschem,  zicit- 
zern,  to  flicker,  zwitzern,  to  tremble,  wink, 
twinkle.]  1.  To  utter  a  succession  of  small, 
tremulous,  intermitted  notes.  '  The  swal- 
low, twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed.' 
Gray. — 2.  To  have  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  nerves;  to  be  agitated;  to  be  flurried. 
'  My  heart  twitters.'  Ray.—Z.\  To  make  the 
sound  of  a  half-suppressed  laugh;  to  titter. 
O  the  young  handsome  wenches,  how  they  twitter'd, 
Btau.fr  Fi. 

Twitter  (twit'er).  n.  1.  A  small  intermitted 
noise  or  series  of  chirpings,  as  the  sound 
made  by  a  swallow.— 2.  A  slight  trembling 
of  the  nerves;  slight  nervous  excitement  or 
agitation.  'Amorous  twitters.'  Budibras. 

I  am  all  of  a  twitter  to  see  my  old  John  Harrowby 
again.  '  Coltnan  &•  Garrick. 

3.f  A  titter,  as  in  half -suppressed  laughter. 
Twitter-boned  (twit'er-bond),  a.     Shaking 
in  the  limbs;  shaky. 

His  horse  was  either  clapp'd,  or  spavin'd.  or 
greazed;  —  or  he  was  twitter  -  boned  or  broken- 
winded.  Sterne. 
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Twittering  (twitV-r-inu'),  «.  l.  The  act  of 
one  who  or  that  which  twitters;  a  sharp, 
intermitted,  chirping  noise;  twitter.  'The 
ttt'ittsn'nfis  of  that  slender  imntre  of  a  voice.' 
Lamb.—  2.  Slight  nervous  excitement;  agita- 
tion arising  from  suspense,  desire,  inclina- 
tion, or  the  like. 

A  widow  which  had  a  tu-ittering  towards  a  second 
husband  took  a  gossipping  companion  to  manage 
the  job.  Sir  R.  L'Estntttgt. 

Twitter-light  t  (twit'er-lit),  n.    Twilight 

Then  cast  she  up 
Her  pretty  eye,  and  wink'd;  the  word  tnethought 

w.ts  then, 
•  C"ine  not  till  tiuitttr  -light.*  Middleton. 

Twittingly  (twit'ing-li),  adc.    In  a  twitting 

manner;  with  upbraiding. 
Twittle-twattle  (twit'l-twat-1).  n.     [Redu- 

plication of  tu-attle.]    Tattle;  gabble. 

Insipid  e-tfttttf-ftt-atttts,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling 
witticisms  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of  things. 
SfrX.  rRstrange. 

Twixt  ftwikst).  A  contraction  of  Betwixt: 
used  in  poetry,  and  colloquially.  'And  stt 
dissension  'ticixt  the  sire  and  son.'  Shak. 

Two  (to),  a.  [A.  Sax.  twa,  originally  a  fern. 
form  with  masc.  twegen,  whence  twain.  The 
word  occurs  in  more  or  less  similar  forms  in 
most  or  all  of  the  Indo-European  tongues. 
Icel.  tieir,  tvo,  Goth,  tvai,  I)  twee,  G.  zwei, 
Rus.  dwa,  Lith.  du,  L.  and  Gr.  duo,  Ir.  and 
Gael,  da,  do.  Per.  do,  Hind,  do,  dof»,  Skr.  dri. 
dcatt.  Twin,  twist,  <tc.,  are  connected.] 

1.  One  and  one.—  2.  Used  indefinitely  for  a 
small  number  in  such  phrases  as  a  word  or 
two;  two  or  three  hours.—  In  two,  into  two 
parts;  asunder;  as,  cut  in  too.—  Tobe  two,  I  to 
1  >e  at  variance  or  irreconciled,  as  opposed  to 
being  at  one. 

When  did  you  see  your  old  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Cloudy?    You  and  she  are  tiuo,   I  hear.  —  See  her! 
Marry,  I  don't  care  whether  I  ever  see  her  again. 
Swift. 

—  Two  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds  denoting  something 
having  or  consisting  of  two  parts,  divisions, 
or  organs,  or  something  designed  for  or  to  be 
used  with  two  objects;  as,  too-eared,  two- 
flowered,  too-leaved,  too-legged,  too-masted, 
too-pronged,  &c.  <tc. 

TWO  (to),  n.  1.  The  number  which  consists 
of  one  and  one.—  2.  The  symbol  representing 
this  number,  as  2  or  ii. 

Two-capsuled  (tb'kap-suld),  a.  Bicnpsular; 
having  two  distinct  capsules. 

Two-Celled  (to'seld),  a.  Bilocular;  having 
two  cells. 

Two-Cleft  (tb'kleft),  a.  Bifid;  divided  half- 
way from  the  border  to  the  base  into  two 
segments. 

Two-decker  (toMek-er),  n.  A  vessel  of  war 
carrying  guns  on  two  decks.  Simmonds. 

Two-edged  (tb'ejd),  a.  Having  two  edges 
or  edges  on  both  sides;  as,  a  too-edged 
sword. 

Two-faced(tb'fast),a.  1.  Havingtwo  visages. 
like  the  Roman  deity  Janus.  —  2.  Given  to 
equivocation  or  double-dealing;  insincere. 

Wherefore,  to  inc.  tiL-o-faced  m  one  hood, 
As  touching  this,  he  fully  brake  his  mind. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

Two-flowered  (tb'flou-erd),  a.  Bearing  two 
il«-wcrs  at  the  end,  as  a  peduncle. 

Twofold  (to'fold),  a.  1.  Double;  multiplied 
by  two;  duplicate;  as,  twofold  nature;  a 
twofold  sense  ;  a  ticofold  argument.  '  A 
twofold  image.'  Wordsworth. 

Time  and  place  taken  for  distinguishable  portions  of 
space  and  duration  have  each  of  them  a  twofold  ac- 
ceptation. Locke. 

2.  In  bot.  two  and  two  together  growing 
from  the  same  place;  as,  twofold  leaves. 

Twofold  (to'fold),  adv.  In  a  double  degree; 
doubly. 

Ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  thnn 
yourselves.  Mat.  xxiii.  15. 

Two-foot  (tb'fnt),  a.  Measuring  two  feet; 
as,  a  two-foot  rule. 

Two-forked  (to'forkt),  a.  Dichotomous; 
divided  into  two  parts  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  fork. 

Two-handt  (to'  hand),  a.  Same  as  Two- 
handed.  'Thy  two-hand  sword.'  Shak. 

Two-handed  (to'hand-ed),  a.  1.  Having 
two  hands;  an  epithet  occasionally  also  used 
as  equivalent  to  large,  stout,  strong,  power- 
ful. '  Two-handed  s\v  ay.'  Milton.  —  2.  Large; 
bulky;  requiring  the  two  hands  to  grasp;  a*. 
a  two-handed  sword.  —  3.  Using  both  hands 
with  equal  readiness  or  dexterity  ;  hence, 
able  to  apply  one's  self  readily  to  anything; 
dexterous. 

A  man  soon  learns  to  be  two-handtd'vn  the  bush. 
Whyte  Melville. 

Two-headed  (to'hed-ed),  a.  Having  two 
heads.  'By  two-headed  Janus.'  Shak. 


FAte.  frir.  fat,  fall;        me.  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil.  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Two-leaved  (to'levd),  a.  Having  two  dis- 
tinct leaves. 

Two-lipped  (to'lipt),  a.  1.  Having  two 
lil»s. —2.  In  hot.  divided  in  such  a  manner 
;is  to  resemble  the  two  lips  when  the  mouth 
is  more  or  less  open;  bilabiate. 

Twoness  (to'nes),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  two;  duplicity. 

Two -parted  (to'pa-rt-ed),  a.  Bipartite; 
divided  from  the  border  to  the  base  into 
tun  distinct  parts. 

Twopence  (to'pens  or  tup'ens),  n.  A  small 
silver  coin  formerly  current  in  this  country, 
equivalent  to  two  pennies  or  one-sixth  of  a 
shilling,  but  now  only  specially  coined  annu- 
ally to  a  fixed  amount,  to  be  given  by  the  sove- 
reign as  alms-money  on  Maundy-Thursday. 

You  show  all  like  gilt  twopence*  to  me.        Shak. 

Twopenny (tb'pen-ni  or  tup'en-ni),  a.  Of  the 
value  of  twopence;  hence,  mean;  vulgar;  of 
little  worth. 

Twopenny  (tb'pen-ni  or  tup'eu-ni),  n.  Beer 
sold  at  twopence  a  quart.  '  A  chopiii  of 
twopenny,  which  is  a  thin,  yeasty  beverage 
made  of  malt.'  Smollett,  'Bottled  two- 
l)'.'nn>i.'  Southey. 

Two-'petaled  (tb'pet-ald),  a.  Dipetalous; 
having  two  perfectly  distinct  petals. 

Two-ply  (to'pll),  a.  Having  two  strands, 
as  cord,  or  two  thicknesses,  as  cloth,  car- 
pets. &c. 

Two-ranked  (to'rangkt),  a.  In  bot.  alter- 
nately disposed  in  exactly  opposite  sides  of 
the  stem  so  as  to  form  two  rows. 

Two -seeded  (tb'sed-ed),  a.  In  bot.  di- 
spermous;  containing  two  seeds,  as  a  fruit; 
having  two  seeds. 

Twosome  (to'sum),  a.  A  term  specifically 
applied  to  a  reel  danced  by  two  persons. 

The  Mussulman's  eyes  danced  twosome  reels.  Hood. 

Two  -  tongued  ( to '  tungd ),  a.  Double- 
tongued;  deceitful. 

I  hate  the  ftvo-tonfued  hypocrite.        Sandys. 

Two-valved  (tb'valvd),  a.  Bivalvular,  as  a 
shell,  pod,  or  glume. 

Two-way  (td'wa),  a.  Having  two  ways  or 
passages;  as,  a  two-way  cock,  that  is,  acock 
by  which  a  fluid  may  be  distributed  to  each 
of  two  branches,  to  either  of  them  separately, 
or  be  entirely  shut  off. 

Twybill  (twi'bil),  n.     Same  as  Twibill. 

Twyblade(twi'blad),  n.  Same  as  Twayblade. 

Twyer  (twi'er),  n.     A  tuyere. 

Twyfoil  (twi'foil),  a.  In  her.  having  only 
two  leaves.  Written  also  Dufoil. 

Twy-forked  (twl'forkt),  a.  Cleft  or  parted 
in  two,  like  a  fork;  bifurcated.  '  Her  nam- 
ing head  twy-forked  with  death.'  Quarles. 

Twy-formed  (twi'formd),  a.  Having  two 
forms;  characterized  by  a  double  shape  or 
by  a  form  made  up  from  two  different  crea- 
tures or  things;  twofold.  'This  huge  twy- 
formed  fabric  (heaven  and  earth)  which  we 
see.'  Davies. 

Tyallt  (ti'al),  n.  Something  that  ties  or 
secures.  Latimer. 

Tyburn-ticket  (tl'bern-tik-et),  n.  A  cer- 
tificate formerly  given  to  the  prosecutor  of 
a  felon  to  conviction,  the  original  proprie- 
tor or  first  assignee  of  it  being  exempted  by 
law  (a  stat.  of  Will.  HI.)  from  all  parish  and 
ward  offices  within  the  parish  or  ward  where 
the  felony  had  been  committed. 

Tyburn-tree(ti'bern-tre),  n.  [From  Tyburn, 
near  London,  where  executions  long  took 
place.]  The  gallows;  a  gibbet. 

Tychonic  (ti-kon'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Ti/cho  Brahe  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy. 
See  SOLAR. 

Tycoon,  Taicoon  (ti-kbn'),  n.  [Chinese 
Tai-koon,  great  lord.]  The  generalissimo  of 
the  Japanese  army,  and  formerly  virtual  em- 
peror and  real  ruler  of  the  country.  Called 
also  Shogun,  Siogun.  See  MIKADO. 

Tydet  (tid),  n.  A  season.  Spenser.  See 
TIDE. 

Tydyt  (ti'di),  n.  A  kind  of  singing  bird. 
Drayton.  See  TIDY,  n. 

Tye  (ti),  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Tie,  to  bind 
or  fasten. 

Tyet  (ti),  «.     A  tie;   a 
bond.     See  TIE. 
By  the  soft  tye  and  sacred 
name  of  friend.  Pope. 

Tyer  (ti'er),  n.     One  who 

ties  or  unites. 
Tyfoon  (tl-fonO,  «•    Same 

as  Typhoon. 
Tyger  (tl'ger),  n.      l.t  A 

tiger.— 2.  In  her.  a  beast 

having  more  resemblance 


Tyger. 


to  a  lion  than  a  tiger,  having  a  pointed 
nose,  and  a  tufted  mane,  legs,  and  tail. 


ih  seldom  used,  and  is  condemned  by  good 
heralds. 

Tying(ti'ing),  n.  In  wmwii/.theactorprocesa 
ui  washing  uiv.s.  Weale. 

Tyke  (tik),  n.  [See  TIKE.]  A  dog;  a  base 
fellow.  'Base  tyke.'  Shak. 

Tyle  (til),  v.t.    Same  as  Tile  in  freemasonry. 

Tyler  (ti'ler),  n.  Same  as  Tiler  in  free- 
masonry. 

Tylophora  (ti-lof'o-ra),  n.  [Gr.  tylos,  a  knob 
or  spelling,  and  phoreo,  to  bear,  in  allusion 
to  the  ventricose  pollen  masses.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Asclepiadacete.  The 
species  are  twining  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
inhabiting  India,  tin-  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Java,  aud  Xew  South  Wales.  The  roots  of 
T.  axthmatica  are  used  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  for  the  same  purpose  as  ipecacuanha. 
It  lias  its  specific  name  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  have  a  good  effect  in  asthma. 

TylopOda  (ti-lop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  tylos,  a 
knob  or  swelling,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot.] 
Same  as  Camelidce, 

Tymbal  (tim'bal),  n.  [Fr.  timbale.  It.  titn- 
ballo,  taballo,  from  Ar.  thabal— tymltal.  ]  A 
kind  of  kettle-drum.  Spelled  also  Timbal. 

A  tymb.il's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice.  Prior. 

Tymp  (timp),  n.  A  space  in  the  bottom  of 
a  blast-furnace  adjoining  the  crucible. 

Tympan  (tim'pan),  71  [Fr.  tyinpan.  See 
TYMPANUM.]  l.t  A  drum.— 2.  In  arch,  same 
as  Tympanum  (which  see).— 3.  In  printing, 
a  frame  attached  to  the  carriage  of  the  hand- 
press  or  platen  machine  by  joints,  and  cov- 
ered with  parchment  or  cloth,  on  which  the 
blank  sheets  are  put  in  order  to  be  laid  on 
the  form  to  be  impressed.  There  is  another 
frame  which  fits  into  this,  called  the  inner 
tyinpan,  also  covered  with  parchment.  Be- 
tween these  are  placed  pieces  of  cloth  called 
blankets,  which  form  a  soft  medium  between 
the  types  and  the  platen,  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  impression.  See  PRINTING- 
PRESS.  —Tympan  sheet,  a  sheet  of  paper  laid 
on  the  tympan  and  serving  as  the  guide  on 
which  the  sheets  to  be  printed  are  laid,  by 
which  means  the  margin  is  kept  regular  and 
uniform. 

Tympana!  (tim'pan-al),  a.  Same  as  Tym- 
panic. 

Tympanic  (tim-pan'ik),  a.  1.  Like  a  tym- 
panum or  drum;  acting  like  a  drum-head. — 
2.  In  anat.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  tym- 
panum; as,  the  tympanic  canal. 

Tympanites  (tim-pa-ni'tez),  n.  [L.  tym- 
panum, a  drum.  See  TYMPAN.]  In  med. 
an  elastic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  from 
a  morbid  collection  of  air  in  the  intestines, 
caused  by  indigestion,  colic,  &c.,  or  in  the 
peritoneum,  in  which  case  it  is  the  result 
of  some  serious  organic  disease.  Called  also 
Timpany. 

Tympanitic  (tim-pa-nit'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
tympany  or  tympanites;  affected  with  tym- 
pany  or  tympanites. 

All  that  he  had  eaten  or  drunk  or  done  had  flown 
to  his  stomach,  producing  a  tympanitic  action  in  that 
organ.  U.  Kingsley. 

Tympanitis  (tim-pa-ni'tis),  n.  In  pathol. 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanum. 

Tympanize t  (tim'pan-iz),  v.i.  To  act  the 
part  of  a  drummer.  Coles. 

Tympanize  t  (tim'pan-iz),  v.t.  pret.  <ftpp. 
tympanized;  ppr.  tympanizing.  To  make 
into  a  drum. 

Tympano  (tim'pan-o),  n.  pi.  Tympani 
(tim'pan-i).  [It]  A  kettle-drum:  said  chiefly 
of  the  kettle-drums  of  an  orchestra.  Writ- 
ten also  Timpano. 

Tympanum  (tim'pan-nm),  n.  [L.  tym- 
panum, a  drum,  the  triangular  area  of  a 
pediment,  from  Gr.  tympanon,  typanon,  a 
drum,  from  typto,  to  beat.]  1.  In  anat.  (a) 
the  drum  of  the  ear;  a  cavity  of  an  irregu- 
lar shape,  constituting  the  middle  ear.  It 
contains  the  small  bones,  and  is  separated 
by  a  membrane  from  the  external  passage. 
(b)  The  flat  scale  or  membrane  which  forms 
the  external  organ  of  hearing  in  birds  and 
reptiles.— 2.  In  arch,  (a)  the  triangular  space 
in  a  pediment  included  between  the  cor- 
nices of  the  inclined  sides  and  the  horizon- 
tal cornice;  also,  any  similar  space,  as  above 
a  window,  or  the  space  included  between 
the  lintel  of  a  door  and  the  arch  above  it. 
The  tympanum  is  often  ornamented  with 
carving  or  sculpture,  (b)  The  die  of  a  ped- 
estal. (c)The  panel  of  a  door,— 3.  In  mach. 
(a)  a  drum-shaped  wheel  with  spirally  curved 
partitions,  by  which  water  is  raised  to  the 
axis,  when  the  wheel  revolves  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  circumference  submerged. 


(b)  A  kind  of  hollow  tread-wheel,  wherein 
two  or  more  persons  walk  in  order  to  turn 
it,  and  thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. — 


Teen ;  anxiety ;  pain ;  sor- 


Facade  of  Doric  Temple.    T,  Tympanum. 

4.  In  bot.  a  membranous  substance  stretched 
across  the  theca  of  a  moss. 

Tympany  (tim'pan-i),  n.  1.  Same  as  Tym- 
panites. Hence— 2.  Inflation;  conceit;  bom- 
bast; turgidity.  'A  plethoric  and  tauto- 
logic  tympany  of  sentence.'  De  Quincey. 

Tyndaridse  (tin-dar'i-de),  n.  pi.  See  CASTOR 
AND  POLLUX. 

Tyne(tyn),  v.t.  and  i.  pret.  <&pp.  tyned;  ppr. 
tyning.  Same  a  ~ 

Tynet  (tin),  n. 
row.    Spenser. 

Tyne  (tin),  n.  See  TINE,  the  tooth  of  a  har- 
row, &c. 

Typal  (tip'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type; 
constituting  or  serving  as  a  type;  typical. 

Type  (tip),  n.  [Fr.  type,  from  L.  typus. 
from  Gr.  typos,  a  blow,  an  impression,  from 
root  of  typto,  to  strike.]  1.  Distinguishing 
mark  or  stamp ;  siuu ;  emblem ;  character- 
istic. 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  long  stockings, 
Short,  bolstered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel. 

Shak. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples.   Shafc. 

2.  An  allegoiical  or  symbolic  representation 
of  some  object,  which  is  called  the  antitype; 
a  symbol ;  a  sign  :  theologically  the  word  is 
mainly  applied  to  those  prophetic  preflgur- 
ings  of  the  persons  and  things  of  the  new 
dispensation  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Thus  the  paschal  lamb  is  considered 
a  type  of  Christ,  who,  as  the  object  typified 
or  prefigured,  is  the  antitype. 

A  type  is  no  longer  a  type  when  the  thing  typified 
comes  to  be  actually  exhibited.  South. 

3.  An  example  or  specimen  of  any  class 
which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing 
the  properties  or  characters  of  the  class;  the 
ideal  representation  of  a  group  combining 
its  essential  characteristics;  or  a  general 
form  or  structure  pervading  a  number  of 
individuals :    used    especially    in    natural 
science. 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  ends  such  evil  dreamsT 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life,     .     .     . 
'  So  careful  of  the  type  I '  but  no. 
From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries  '  a  thousand  types  are  gone : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.'          Tennyson. 
The  six  types  or  plans  of  structure  upon  one  or  other 
of  which  all  known  animals  have  been  constructed  are 
technically  called  'sub-kingdoms,'  and  are  known  by 
the  names  Protozoa.  Ccelenterata,  Annuloida,  Annu- 
losa,  Mollusca,  and  Vertebrata.    We  have  then  to  re- 
member that  every  member  of  these  primary  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom  agrees  with  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  same  division  in  being  formed  upon  a  cer- 
tain plan  or  type  of  structure,  and  differs  from  every 
other  simply  in  the  grade  of  its  organization,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  degree  to  which  it  exhibits  spe- 
cialization of  function.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  (a)  the  model  or  pattern, 
in  nature,  of  any  object,     (b)  The  original 
conception  which  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
copy. — 5.  The  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal 
or  coin.     Fairholt.  —  Q.  In  printing,  (a)  a 
rectangular  solid  or  prism  of  metal,  wood, 
or  other   hard   material   having   a  raised 
letter,  figure,  punctuation  mark,  or  other 
character  on  the  upper  end,  which,  when 

inked,  is  used  to  make  impres- 
sions on  paper  and  other  smooth 
surfaces,  (b)  Types  collectively; 
the  quantity  of  types  used  in 
printing.  Types  must  be  all  of 
a  uniform  height,  aud  perfectly 
true  in  their  angles,  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  locked  to- 
gether. The  different  parts  of  a 
type  are  technically  named  as 
follows:  the  body  or  shank  (a),the 
rectangular  solid  itself;  the  face 
{ b),  the  raised  letter  or  character; 
the  beard  (c),  the  part  of  the  end 
of  the  body  unoccupied  by  the 
face;  the  nick  (or  nicks,  ddd),&  notch  made 
on  one  side  of  the  prism,  and  designed 
to  assist  the  compositor  in  distinguishing 


ch.  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;     j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  bottom  of  the  fare  from  the  top;  th 

?roove  (e),  a  channel  made  iu  the  bottom  o 
^ot  of  the  type  to  make  it  stand  steadily 
The  fine  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  . 
letter  are  called  ceriphs;  the  parts  of  the  fac€ 
of  some  letters,  such  as  /and/,  which  proji-c 
over  the  body,  are  called  kerns.  From  the 
character  of  the  letters  types  are  known  a 
CAPITALS,  small  or  lower  case  letters,  itiilii:- 
script,  A-c.  From  their  size  they  receive  the 
following  names,  from  brilliant,  which,  how 
ever,  is  rarely  used,  to  English,  the  largos 
used  iu  ordinary  book-work : — 

Brilliant .  .  .    \\-H\uaa  C»it*a  «•  th.  flr.*  En«IUb  Printer 
Diamond.  .  .   WilliM  CuWu  «».  the  tm  EnglUh  Primer. 

Pearl. William  Caxtou  was  the  first  English  P 

Ruby William  Caxton  was  the  first  Englis 

Nonpareil..  William  Caxton  was  the  first  En 
Minion  —  William  Caxton  was  the  firs 
Brevier.. ..  William  Caxton  was  the  fir 
Bourgeois..  William  C'axton  was  the 
Longprimer  William  Caxton  was  th 
smaii  Pica.  William  Caxton  was 

pica William  Caxton  w 

English....  William  Caxton 

Brevier..  BUtfe  Eftler  or  ©li  isligltBt) 

— In  type,  set  up,  ready  for  printing:  hav- 
ing all  the  types  duly  arranged  so  that  an 
impression  can  be  taken  when  desired. 
Type  (tip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  typed;  ppr. 
typing.  1.  To  exhibit  or  represent  by  a 
model  or  symbol  beforehand ;  to  prefigure. 
[Rare.]  —  2.  To  exhibit  an  example  or  copy 
of;  to  represent;  to  typify. 


But  let  us  type  their 
In  our  own  lives. 


Tennyson. 


Type-casting  (tip'kast-ing),  n.    Same  as 

Type-founding. 

Type-founder  (tip'found-er),  n.    A  person 
who  manufactures  type. 
Type-founding  (tip'found-ing),  n.    The  art 
or  practice  of  manufacturing  metallic  mov- 
able types,  used  by  printers. 
Type-foundry,   Type-foundery  (tip'- 
found-ri,  tip'found-e-ri),  n.    A  place  where 
types  are  manufactured. 
Type-metal  (tip'met-al),  n.    An  alloy  of 
lead,  antimony,  and  tin,  used  in  making 
types.    The  usual  proportion  is  one  part  of 
antimony  to  three  of  lead ;  but  the  propor- 
tions vary  for  different  sorts  of  types. 
Type-setter  (tip'set-er),  n.    1.  One  who  sets 
up  type ;  a  compositor.  —  2.  A  type-setting 
machine.     See  under  TYPE-SETTING. 

Type-setting  (tip'set-ing),  n.  The  act  or 
process  by  which  type  is  set  up  or  placed 
in  the  composing-stick,  ready  to  be  printed 
tram.— Type-eelting  machine,  a  machine  for 
composing  or  setting  up  type.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  machines  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  ordinarily  they  all  possess  the  fol- 
lowing leading  features:  they  have  separate 
galleys  or  pockets  for  each  sort  of  type,  and 
the  mechanical  arrangement  is  such  that 
on  touching  a  key,  arranged  with  others 
like  the  keyboard  of  a  piano,  the  end  type 
of  the  row  is  displaced,  and  conducted  in  a 
channel  or  by  a  tape  to  a  composing-stick, 
where  the  types  are  arranged  in  a  regular 
order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length;  thence 
they  are  removed  in  successive  portions  to 
a  justifying  stick,  in  which  they  are  spaced 
out  to  the  proper  length  of  line  required 

Type-writer  (tip'rit-er),  n.  A  machine 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pen,  and  by  which  the  letters  are  produced 
by  the  impression  of  inked  types.  The  es- 
sential elements  in  such  machines  (of  which 
there  are  several  varieties)  is  a  movement 
to  bring  the  type  into  position,  an  inking 
device,  an  impression  movement,  and  means 
for  letter  and  line  spacing.  A  successful 
form  of  the  machine  has  a  series  of  letter 
keys  arranged  in  four  rows,  to  be  worked  by 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  a  letter  being  im- 
printed on  the  paper  (which  moves  auto- 
matically) each  time  a  key  is  struck. 

Typha  (ti'fa),  n.  [Or.  typhos,  a  marsh,  from 
the  habitat  of  the  species.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  cat-tail  or  reed-mace.  See 
REED-MACE. 

Typnaceaa  (ti-fa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [L.  typha,  Gr. 
typhe.]  A  nat.  order  of  monocotyledonous 


plants,  characterized  by  their  calyx  being 
three  -sepaled  and  hall'-glumaceuus,  or  a 
mere  bundle  of  long  hairs,  long  lax  fila- 
ments, clavate  anthers,  solitary  pendulous 
ovules,  and  peculiar  habit.  The  order  in- 
cludes two  genera,  Typha  and  Sparganium, 
the  species  of  which  are  abundant  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  her- 
baceous reed-like  plants,  growing  in  marshes 
ami  ditches. 

Typo-fever  (tif'fe-ver),  n.  A  general  name 
for  continued  low  fevers,  as  typhus  and 
typhoid. 

Typhline  (tif'lin),  n.  [Gr.  typhline.  a  kind 
of  serpentine  animal  like  the  blind-worm, 
from  tijphloK,  blind.]  A  curious  lizard  be- 
longing to  a  family  in  which  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  hidden  under  the  skiu,  and  which 
has  two  limbs  at  most,  the  front  being  al 
ways  and  the  hinder  pair  sometimes  want 
in;;.  In  the  typical  species,  the  commoi 
typhline  (or  blind  acontias),  the  limbs  arc 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  animal  looks  ut- 
terly helpless,  having  no  apparent  legs,  feet, 
eyes,  or  ears.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
Typhlopidse  (tif-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  typh- 
lopn,  from  typhlos,  blind,  and  ops,  the  eye  or 
face.]  A  family  of  reptiles,  distinguished 
from  the  typical  ophidians  by  the  compara- 
tive narrowness  of  their  gape,  and  by  their 
habit  of  burrowing  in  the  ground ;  and  so 
named  because  the  eye  resembles  a  point 
hardly  visible  through  the  skin.  They  re- 
semble at  first  sight  earthworms,  and  are 
found  in  the  hot  portions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. They  differ  from  all  other  reptiles 
in  possessing  teeth  in  only  one  of  the  jaws. 
The  typical  genus  is  Typhlops,  and  there  are 
several  others. 

Typhlops  (tif'lops),  n.  See  TTPHI.OPIR.B. 
Typhoean  (ti-fo'e-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  Typhoeug,  the  fabled  giant 
with  a  hundred  heads.  Sometimes  incor- 
rectly written  Typhoean  or  Typhean. 
Typhoid  (ti'foid),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling typhus;  as,  a  typhoid  fever;  typhoid 
symptoms. — Typhoid  fever,  a  species  of  con- 
tinued fever,  characterized  by  abdominal 
pains  and  diarrhoea  due  to  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  frequently  by  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  and  brain,  by  spots  on 
the  skin,  and  analogous  in  many  respects  to 
eruptive  fevers.  Unlike  the  spots  of  typhus 
those  of  typhoid  fever  disappear  on  pressure. 
By  some  authorities  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  have  been  regarded  as  the  less  and 
greater  degree  of  one  common  disease,  but 
the  majority  of  physiciansnow  consider  them 
to  be  distinct  diseases  with  certain  resem- 
blances. Typhus  has  generally  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  where  insanitary  conditions, 
overcrowding,  and  famine  have  prevailed ; 
the  rebreathing  of  air  loaded  with  eman- 
ations from  crowded  living  beings  being  its 
chief  cause.  Typhoid,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  now  far  more  common,  occurring  among 
all  classes  of  society,  in  isolated  and  healthy 
villages,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities.  It 
may  be  induced  by  purely  external  causes, 
as  by  bad  ventilation,  sewer-gas,  exhalations 
of  decomposing  matter  in  cellars  or  near 
houses,  privies,  and  especially  the  contami- 
nation of  drinking  water.  It  is  also  of 
longer  duration  than  typhus,  there  being 
at  least  three  full  weeks  of  the  active  fever, 
followed  by  several  weeks'  gradual  conva- 
lescence, while  in  the  average  from  typhus 
speedy  recovery  ensues  at  the  end  of  the 
secoud  week.  Known  also  as  Enteric  and 
Gastric  Fever. 

Typhomania  (ti-fo-ma'ni-a),  n.  The  low 
muttering  delirium  which  accompanies  ty- 
phoid fever. 

Typhon  (ti'fonX  n.  The  Greek  name  of  the 
Egyptian  divinity  Set,  the  personification 
of  the  principle  of  evil. 
Typhoon(ti-fon'),n.  [Chinese  tai-fong,  great 
wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced  by 
Or.  typhon,  a  violent  whirlwind,  also  the 
name  of  a  divinity.  ]  One  of  the  violent  hur- 
ricanes which  rage  on  the  coastsof  China  and 
Japan  and  the  neighbouring  archipelago,  oc- 
curring from  May  to  November,  being  most 
frequent  and  disastrous  in  July,  August, 
and  September. 

'yphous  (ti'fus),  a.    Relating  to  typhus. 
Typh -poison  (tif'poi-zn),  n.     Poison  or 
virus,  which  when  admitted  into  the  system 
produces  typh-fever.orcontiuued  low  fevers, 
as  typhus  or  typhoid  fevers. 
Typhus  (ti'fus),  ?>.    [Gr.  typhos,  stupor  or 
coma.  ]  A  speciesof  continued  fever  attended 
by  great  debility.    It  is  contagious  or  infec- 
tious, and  often  epidemic,  but  is  most  prone 


to  attack  debilitated  persons,  and  is  aided 
in  its  progress  by  want  of  cleanliness,  uooil 
food,  and  fresh  air.  With  tin/ sanitary  reform 
of  overcrowded  localities,  barracks,  jails, 
ships,  <kc.,  the  prevalence  of  this  plague  has 
now  been  considerably  diminished.  Its  at- 
tack is  generally  characterized  by  inordinate 
muscular  and  nervous  debility,  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  weariness,  flying  pains, 
sighing,  and  a  frequent,  small,  atid  some- 
times Buttering  pulse.  The  tongue  is  foul 
and  brown,  and  the  taste  impaired,  anil  not 

nnfrequently  nausea  and  bilious  v inn;; 

prevail.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  an 
eruption  of  a  deep  livid  colour  appears  on 
the  abdomen,  the  spots  of  which  do  not 
disappear  on  pressure,  as  those  of  typhoid 
do.  As  the  disease  advances  the  debility 
increases;  the  speech  becomes  inarticulate, 
muttering,  and  delirious,  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  bowels.  Typhus  is  frequently  fatal, 
death  in  the  majority  of  cases  supervening 
before  the  fifteenth  day  after  attack.  Tin., 
disease  is  also  known  as  hospital  fever,  ship- 
fever,  jail-fever,  camp-fever,  brain-fever, 
and  spotted  fever,  and  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  an  acute  form  of  fever  of 
which  typhoid  is  a  less  virulent  example. 
See  TYPHOID. 

Typlc  (tip'ik),  a.  Same  as  Typical,  but  less 
commonly  used.— Typic  fecer,  a  fever  that 
is  regular  in  its  attacks,  or  that  follows  a 
particular  type  :  opposed  to  erratic  fever. 

Typical  (tip'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
type ;  having  the  character  of  a  type ;  as, 
(a)  prefiguring  or  representing  something; 
foreshadowing;  emblematic;  figurative. 

The  Levitical  priesthood  was  only  typical  of  the 
Christian.  Allerbitry. 

(6)  111  nat.  hist,  combining  the  character- 
istics of  a  group;  as,  the  typical  species  of 
a  genus;  the  typical  genus  of  a  family,  <Scc. 
Typically  (tip'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  typical 
manner;  by  way  of  image,  symbol,  or  re- 
semblance. 

In  the  Eucharist  he  (Christ)  is  still  figured  .  .  .  more 
clearly,  but  still  typically.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Typlcalness  (tip'ik-al-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  typical. 

Typification  (tip'i-fl-ka"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  typifying. 

Typiner(tip'i-fi.er),  n.  One  who  typifies. 
'A  modern  typijler who  deals  only  in  simili- 
tudes and  correspondences.'  Warburton. 

Typify  (tip'i-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  typified:  ppr. 
typifying.  1.  To  represent  by  an  image, 
form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

Our  Saviour  was  typified  indeed  by  the  (roat  that 
was  slain.  Sir  T.  Breioiu. 

2.  To  exemplify;  to  type. 

Typo  (ti'po),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  Typog- 
rapher; a  compositor.  [Colloq.] 

Typocosmy  (tl'po-kos-mi),  n.  [Gr.  typos,  an 
impression,  and  kosmos,  the  world.]  A  re- 
presentation of  the  world.  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

Typographer  (tl-pog'raf-er),  n.    [See  TY- 


POGRAPHY.] A  printer.    'An  edition  of  this 

date,  pla 
T.  Warton. 


work,  without  i 


.ace,  or  typographer.' 

Typographic,  Typographical  (ti-po-graf- 
iK,  ti-po-graf'ik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
printing;  as,  the  typographic  art;  typograph- 
ical errors. —2. t  Emblematic;  figurative; 
typical. 

Typographically  (ti-po-grafik-al-li),  adv. 

1.  By  means  of  types ;  after  the  manner  of 
printers.— 2.  Emblematically;  figuratively. 

Typography  (ti-pog'ra-fl),  n.     [Gr.  typos, 

type,  and  graphs,  to  write.]    1.  The  art  of 

printing,  or  the  operation   of  impressing 

letters  and  words  on  paper  by  types. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  theyear  1474. 

2.  Emblematical  or  hieroglyphic  representa- 
tion.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Typollte  (ti'po-lit),  n.  [Gr.  typos,  form,  and 
lithos,  stone.]  An  old  name  fora  stone  or 
fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or  figures 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Typology  (tl  pol'o-ji),  n,  [Gr.  typos,  form, 
and  logos,  discourse.  ]  The  doctrine  of  types: 
a  discourse  on  types,  especially  those  of 
Scripture. 

Tyr  (ter),  n.  [Icel.  Tijr.]  In  northern 
mythol.  the  god  of  war  and  victory.  lie  is 
the  son  of  Odin,  and  the  same  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tyw  or  Tiu.  See  Tiu. 

Tyrant  (ti'ran),  v.t.  To  act  the  tyrant  to; 
to  tyrannize  over. 

What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  has  thou  (Love)  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sore.  Sfrmtr. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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"yran.t  Tyrannet  (ti'ran),  n.  A  tyrant. 
spt 

Tyrannesst  (ti'ran  es).  ».  A  female  tyrant. 
•A  most  insulting  tymimess.'  /,'"/».  .1-  !•'! 

Tyrannic  (H-r»irlki  n.  Same  as  Vgrmun- 
eal:  chiefly  occurring  in  poetry.  'Brute 
violence  Bndprondlyranincpower.'Jfwton. 

Tyrannical(ti-ran'ik-al).«.  [Fr.  tyrnnnvfue, 
(Jr.  tiirannikos.  See  TYRANT.]  Pertaining 
to  a  tyrant;  suiting  a  tyrant;  arbitrary;  un- 
justly severe  in  government;  Imperious; 
despotic:  cruel;  as,  a  tyrannical  prinw;  a 
tyrannical  master;  tynumical  government 
or  power. 

You  have  contrived  ...  to  wind 

Yourself  into  a  power  tyroMrriau.        Shat. 
If  the  spirit  of  a  subject  he  rebellious,  in  a  Prince 
it  will  lie  tyrannical  and  intolerable.      Jtr.  TtfUr. 

Tyrannically  (tl-ran'ik-al-li),  adv.  .In  a 
tyrannical  manner;  with  unjust  exercise  of 
power;  arbitrarily;  oppressively.  Shak. 

Tyrannlcalnessui-ran'ik-al-ues),  n.  Tyran- 
nical disposition  ur  practice. 

Tyrannicldal  (ti-ran'i-sid"al),  a.  Relating 
to  tyrannicide. 

Tyrannicide  (ti-ran'i-sid),  H.  [L.  turannat, 
tyrant,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
killing  a  tyrant. 

It  was  in  the  most  patient  period  of  Roman  servi- 
tude that  themes  of  tyrannicide  made  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  boys  at  school.  Burfce. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant.      'A  band  of 

t>n-[nniii->d>'S.'     Moore. 

Tyrannidse  (ti-ran'i-dc).  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
insessorial  birds,  of  which  Tyrannus  is  the 
typi'-al  genus.  See  TYRANNUS. 

Tyrannlsht  (tir'au-ish),  «.  Like  a  tyrant; 
tyrannical.  'The  proud,  tyraimish.  Roman.' 
Gower. 

Tyrannize  (tir'an-iz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  tyr- 
annized; ppr.  ti/ranniziny.  [Fr.  tyrmnuer  | 
To  act  the  tyrant;  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power;  to  rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive 
severity;  to  exercise  unjust  severity;  as.  a 
prince  will  often  tyrannize  over  his  sub- 
jects. '  Him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er 
me. '  Shak. 

He  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes 
over  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.  ShtlUy. 

Tyrannize  t  (tir'an-iz),  v.t.  To  overrule  by 
tyranny;  to  tyrannize  over1  to  oppress. 
Milton. 


Tyrannous  (tir'an-us),  a.    Tyrannical ;  ar- 
bitrary; unjustly  severe;  despotic;  oppres- 
sive; violent.     'The  tyrannous  breathings 
of  the  north '  (wind).    Shak.     "Thll  tyran- 
nous and  despotic  king. '    Sir  W.  Temple. 
And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
W.ts  fyraiinoHS  and  strong.         Colfriffgr. 

Tyrannously  (tir'an-us-li).  adv.  In  a  tyr- 
annous manner;  tyrannically;  oppressively; 
violently;  cruelly.  Spenser. 

Tyrannus  (li-ran'mis),  n.  A  genus  of  inses- 
sorial birds,  having  the  bill  straight,  rather 
long,  strong,  the  upper  mandible  rounded 
above,  the  point  suddenly  hooked.  The 
birds  of  this  genus,  whit -h  is  entirely  Ame- 
rican, are  noted  for  their  boldness  and 
fierceness,  and  will  attack  any  aggressor, 
even  the  eagle,  in  defence  of  their  ymni:_'. 
The  best-known  species  is  the  tyrant-shrike 
(T.  inttri'idiix). 

Tyranny  (tir'an-i),   n.     [See   TYKANT.  ] 

1.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power; 
oppressive  conduct  of  a  tyrant;  cruel  govern- 
ment or  discipline;  as,  the  ti/mmiii  of  a 
master.     'Thy  insulting  tyranny.'    Shak. 

Where  law  ends  tyranny  begins.  Pitt. 

2.  Severity;  rigour;  inclemency. 

The  tyranny  o'  th'  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  Shak. 

—  Despotism,  Tyranny.  See  under  DES- 
POTISM. 

Tyrant  (ti'rant).  n.  [O.  E.  ti/ran,  tiran,  O. 
Fr.  tiran,  tirant,  L  tyrannus,  from  Gr. 
tyrannos,  a  Doric  form  for  koiranos,  allied 
to  kyros,  kyrios,  lord,  master.  The  flnal  ( 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  word,  but 
has  become  appended  to  it,  as  in  pheasant, 
peasant,  &c.  ]  1.  Originally,  in  ancient 
Greece,  one  who  had  usurped  the  ruling 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment; a  usurper.  Such  a  ruler,  although 
he  obtained  his  power  illegally,  did  not 
always  use  it  oppressively  and  violently;  it 
was  occasionally  used  humanely  and  bene- 
ficently. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 
Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiadesl  Byron. 

Hence— 2.  A  monarch  orotherralerormaster 
who  uses  power  to  oppress  those  under  him; 
a  person  who  imposes  burdens  and  hard- 
ships on  those  under  his  control  which  law 
and  humanity  do  not  authorize  or  which  the 


purposes  of  government  do  not  require;  a 
despotic  ruler;  a  cruel  master;  an  oppressor. 

Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  to  a  resisting 
heart  is  a  tyrant.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1  am  subject  to  a  tyrant,  a  sorcerer.      Shak. 

3.  The  tyrant-shrike  or  king-bird. 

Tyrant  t  (ti'rant),  v.i.  To  play  the  tyrant; 
to  tyrannize.  Fuller. 

Tyrant-shrike  (ti'rant-shrik),  n.  A  North 
American  insessorial  bird,  of  the  genus 
Tyrannus  (T.  i/ttrepidux).  remarkable  for  its 
bold  and  pugnacious  disposition.  Called 
also  Tyrant  Fly-catcher  and  King-bird.  See 
TYKAS.NLS. 

Tyre  (tir),  n.  A  preparation  of  milk  and 
rice  used  by  the  East  Indians. 

Tyrlau  (tir'i-an),  ».     A  native  of  Tyre. 

Tyrian  (tir'i-an),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  the 

ancient  Tyre.— 2.  Being  of  a  purple  colour. 

Tui-ian  purple,  a  celebrated  purple  dye 

formerly  prepared  at  Tyre  from  shell-fish. 

See  ruRPCRA,  MlT.EX. 

Tyro  (tii'ro),  n.  [L.  tiro,  a  newly  levied 
soldier,  a  young  soldier.]  A  beginner  in 
learning  anything  ;  one  who  is  employed  in 
learning  or  who  has  only  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  branch  of  knowledge;  a  no- 
vice. Garth.  [Also  written  Tiro.] 

Tyrocinium  (ti-ro-sin'i-um),  n.  Same  as 
Tirociny.  Gayton. 

Tyrociny  (ti'ro-sin-i),  n.  [L.  tirocinium, 
first  service  or  trial,  from  tiro.  See  TYRO.] 
The  state  of  being  a  tyro,  beginner,  or 
learner;  apprenticeship.  Blount. 

Tyrolese  (ti'rol-ez  or  tir'ol-ez),  a.  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  Tyrol;  as,  a  Tyrolese  air. 

Tyrolese  (ti'rol-ez  or  tir'o-lez),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  A  native  of  the  Tyrol;  the  people  of  the 
Tyrol. 

Tyrolienne(te-r6-li-eu),n.  [Fr.]  A  Tyrolese 
popular  song  or  melody,  especially  one  in 
which  rapid  alternation  in  melodic  progres- 
sions of  the  natural  and  falsetto  voice  is 
introduced. 

Tyrolite  (tl'rol-it),  n.  [From  the  Tyrol, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  fine  azure-blue  or  ver- 
digris-green  ore  of  copper,  a  carbonate  of 
copper  and  arsenic. 

Tyronism  (ti'rou-izm),  n.  State  of  being  a 
tyro. 

Tythe  (t»H),  n.    See  TITHE. 

Tzar  (tsar),  n.  The  Emperor  of  Russia.  See 
CZAR. 

Tzarina,  Tzaritza  (tsa-re'na,  tsar-it'sa),  n. 
The  Empress  of  Russia.  See  CZARINA. 


u. 


O.  The  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel 
in  the  English  alphabet.  Its  true  primary 
sound  was  that  which  it  still  retains  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  that  of  oo  in 
cool,  tool,  good,  wood.  &c.,  answering  to  the 
French  ou  in  tour,  the  sound  being  some- 
times short,  sometimes  long.  This  sound  is 
one  of  the  original  Indo-European  vowel- 
sounds.  (See  A.)  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  long 
sound  was  often  marked  with  an  accent  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  short.  The  former 
has  in  modern  English  commonly  become 
the  diphthong  ou  or  ow,  as  A.  Sax.  thu.= 
thou,  nu  =  now,  muth  =  mouth,  &c.  After  r, 
however,  and  also  after  the  sounds  f,h  and 
zh,  u  has  generally  the  old  long  sound,  as  in 
rule,  truth,  sure,  &c  ,  and  the  same  sound 
differently  represented  is  still  heard  in  room 
=  A.  Sax.  rtkm,  brook  (verb)  =  A.  Sax.  brucan. 
The  old  short  sound  of  u  is  still  retained  in 
some  words,  as  in  bull,  full,  put,  Ac.,  but  in 
general  this  sound  became  changed  (appar- 
ently about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century)  to  the  sound  heard  in  cut,  tun, 
&c.,  which  was  a  new  sound  in  English. 
In  us,  but,  the  u  was  originally  long.  This 
sound,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
unaccented  French  e,  is  characteristic  of 
English,  and  is  often  given  to  the  other 
vowels,  a,  e,  o,  when  unaccented,  as  in  the 
words  cavalry,  sister,  where  the  italicized 
vowels  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  this 
indistinct,  stifled  u-sound.  In  the  case  of  o 
this  pronunciation  is  not  confined  to  unac- 
cented vowels,  as  in  numerous  instances  the 
accented  o  is  exactly  equivalent  to  this  sound 
of  u;  for  example,  come,  money,  among,  &c. 
The  long  sound  that  this  letter  commonly 
represents  at  the  present  day,  as  in  mute. 


pure,  duke,di/use,&c;.,isnot  a  simple  vowel, 
the  tt-sound  having  really  an  t-sound  before 
it.  This  latter  sound  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Some  speakers  give  u  this 
sound  even  after  r,  but  the  letter  is  not  com- 
monly so  pronounced.  Vulgar  speakers, 
again,  pronounce  such  words  as  duke,  &c., 
as  if  they  were  written  dook,  Ac.  The 
words  bury  and  busy  (with  their  deriva- 
tives) exhibit  solitary  peculiarities  in  the 
pronunciation  of  this  character.  The  sound 
of  u  in  mute  is  also  represented  by  other 
combinations,  as  by  ue  in  due,  ew  in  dew, 
and  ui  in  suit.  With  regard  to  ue  the  re- 
mark has  been  made  '  that  it  is  used  in  later 
spelling  as  a  final  u  owing  to  a  rule  made 
by  no  one  knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why, 
and  no  one  knows  when,  that  no  English 
word  can  end  in  «.'  (A.J.Ellis.)  In  plague, 
rogue,  &c.,  ue  indicates  that  the  preceding 
vowel  is  to  be  pronounced  long  and  the  g 
with  its  hard  sound ;  in  tongue  it  is  a  useless 
excrescence.  Besides  the  sound  in  suit,  ui 
has  several  other  sounds,  as  in  build,  guide, 
fruit,  anguish,  mosquito,  Ac.  In  buoy  the  u 
is  no  longer  heard,  and  probably  it  never 
was  heard  in  buy.  In  the  best  period  of 
Roman  literature  thew-sound  was  expressed 
by  the  character  V.  The  Anglo-Saxon  al- 
phabet did  not  have  the  character  V  at  all, 
the  sound,  when  it  occurred  (as  between  two 
vowels)  being  represented  by/,  or  occasion- 
ally by  u.  In  later  times  u  and  D  stood  in- 
differently for  either  sound,  the  capital  being 
generally  written  V.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  its  special  function  was  assigned  to 
each,  yet  almost  every  dictionary  continued 
to  combine  the  u  and  v,  and  this  was  not 


quite  given  up  till  far  on  in  the  present  cen- 
tury.—U,  in  chem.  is  the  symbol  of  urauium. 
U.C.,  in  dates  belonging  to  Roman  history, 
is  a  contraction  for  ab  urbe  condita,  from 
the  time  the  city  was  built;  as,  U.C.  400,  the 
year  of  Rome  400.  U.K.,  the  United  King- 
dom. U.  P.,  in  Scotland,  United  Presby- 
terian. U.S.,  United  States.  U.S.A., United 
States  of  America. 

Uberoust  (u'ber-us),  a.  [L.  uber,  fruitful.] 
Yielding  largely  or  copiously;  productive; 
fruitful;  copious. 

Here  the  women  give  suck,  the  uberons  dug  being 
thrown  over  their  naked  shoulder.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

liberty!  (u'ber-ti),  n.  [L.  ubertas,  from 
uber,  fruitful  or  copious.)  Fertility;  fruit- 
fulness.  Flono. 

Fblcatlon,  Ubiety  (ii-bi-ka'shon,  u-bi'e-ti), 
n.  [L.  uM.  where.]  The  state  of  being  in  a 
place;  local  relation;  whereness.  'If  my 
ubiety  did  not  so  nearly  resemble  ubiquity.' 
Southey.  [Rare.] 

Among  other  solutions  he  suggests  that  the  board 
affects  the  upper  weight,  which  it  does  not  touch,  by 
determining  its  ubicatian  or  whereness.  Wheviell. 

Ubiquarian  (u-bi-kwa'ri-an),  a.  Exist- 
ing everywhere ;  ubiquitary ;  ubiquitous. 
Cowper.  [Rare.] 

Ubiqulst  (u'bi-kwist),  n.  [Fr.  ubiquiste, 
from  L.  ubique,  everywhere,  in  every  place, 
from  ubi,  where.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Luther- 
ans who  sprung  up  in  Germany  about  the 
year  1560.  Their  distinguishing  tenet  was 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  omnipresent,  or 
in  every  place  at  the  same  time,  and  hence 
that  he  is  corporeally  present  in  the  euchar- 
ist.  Written  also  Ubiquitist,  Ubiquitarian, 
Ubiquitary. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go; 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinj;      TH,  Wien;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Ubiquitaire  t  (u-bik'wi-tar),  o.    Ubiquitary. 

11::" 

Ubiqultartan  (ii-bik'wi-ta"ri-an),  n.  1.  One 
who  exists  everywhere.— 2.  One  of  tbe  sect 

called   n.iqllists.      .See  riilQUIST. 

Ubiquitariness(u-l>ik'wi-ta-ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  ubiquitary;  existence  every- 
where. Fuller. 

ITbiquitary  ( u  -  bik '  wi  •  ta  -  ri ),  a.  Existing 
everywhere  or  in  all  places;  ubiquitous. 

For  wealth  and  an  nbiquitary  commerce  none  ca 
excel  her.  Htnveil. 

Ubiquitary  (ii-bik'wi-ta-ri),  n.  1.  One  wh 
exists  everywhere. 

There  is  a  nymph  of  a  most  curious  and  elaborat 
strain,  li^'tit.  all  motion,  an  ubiqititary,  she  is  ever 
where,  Phantaste.  £.  Jonson 

•2.  A  llbiquist. 

TJbiqultist  (Q-bik'wi-tist),  n.     Same 
!~!/i<jii  it/irian. 

Ubiquitous  (u-bikVi-tus),  a.  Existing  o 
being  everywhere;  omnipresent. 

Ubiquitously  (u-bik'wi-tus-li),  ode.    In 
ubiquitous  manner;  in  a  manner  inrolvin 
real  or  apparent  omnipresence. 

Ubiquity  (u-bik'wi-ti),  n.  [See  UBIQUITOUS 
Arc.  ]  1.  The  state  of  being  ubiquitous;  exist 
ing  in  all  places  or  everywhere  at  the  same 
time;  omnipresence.  Hooker.—  2.  The  doc 
trines  or  beliefs  of  the  Ubiquists. 

No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  apostles  against  th 
Galatians  for  joining  circumcision  with  Christ  bu 
may  be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  hold 
ing  ubiquity.  t*.  WalUn. 

3.1  Locality;  neighbourhood;  whereabout 
'In  any  street  in  that  ubiquity.'  B.  Jonson 
Ubi  supra  (u'bi  su'pra).  [L.]  In  the  place 
above  mentioned ;  marking  reference  to 
some  passage  or  page  before  named. 
Uckewallist  (uk-e-wal'ist),  n.  [After  Ucke 
Wallis,  a  native  of  Friesland,  founder  of  the 
sect.]  A  member  of  a  sect  of  rigid  Ana 
baptists,  essentially  the  same  as  Xennonites 
except  that  they  hold  that  Judas  and  the 
other  murderers  of  Christ  are,  or  will  be, 
saved. 

Udal  (u'dal),  a.  [Icel.  odal,  ancestral  pos- 
sessions, allodium.  See  ALLODIUM.]  A  term 
applied  to  that  right  in  land  which  pre- 
vailed in  Northern  Europe  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  feudal  system.  Udal  tenure 
still  prevails  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  This 
tenure,  which  was  completed  by  undisturbed 
possession  provable  by  witnesses,  has  been 
held  by  the  Court  of  Session  to  be  the  same 
as  allodial. 

Udaller,  Udalman  (u'dal-er,  u'dal-man),  n. 
One  who  holds  property  by  udal  right ;  a 
freeholder  without  feudal  dependencies.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Udder  (ud'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Oder,  O.Fris  uder 
O.HG.  utar,  Mod.  G.  euter;  cog.  L.  liber,  an 
udder,  a  teat,  fertility;  Or.  outhar,  an  udder, 
the  female  breast,  fertility;  Skr.  udhar 
udhas,  an  udder]  1.  The  glandular  organ 
or  bag  of  cows  and  other  quadrupeds,  in 
which  the  milk  is  secreted  and  retained  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

The  she-goat, 
Not  without  pain,  dragged  her  distended  udder. 

2.  A  teat  or  dug.    [Bare.] 

A  lionness  with  ndders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground.  Shak. 

Uddered  (ud'erd),o.  Furnished  with  udders. 
'  The  udder'd  cow.'  Gay. 

Udderless  (ud'er-les),  a.  Destitute  of  an 
udder;  hence,  deprived  of  nourishment  from 
a  mother;  motherless.  'Gentle  girls  who 
foster  up  udderless  Iambs.'  Kent* 

Udometer  (u-dom'et-er),  n.  [L.  udus,  moist, 
wet,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  A  pluvio- 
meter; a  rain-gauge  (which  see). 

Ugh  (u),  interj.  An  expression  of  horror  or 
recoil:  usually  accompanied  by  a  shudder 

Uglesomet  (ug'l-sum),  a.  Ugly.  'Such  an 
uglesome  countenance.'  Latimer 

Uglify  (ugai-fl),  v.l.  To  make  ugly;  to  dis- 
figure. [Rare.] 


She  is  certainly,  in  my  eyes,  the  most  completely  a 
beauty  of  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  ...  Sheqfttfef 
everything  near  her.  Miss  Burn&. 

Uglily  (ugli-li),  adv.  In  an  ugly  manner- 
with  deformity. 

Ugliness  (ugli-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ugly:  (o)  want  of  beauty;  deformity  of  per- 
son ;  as,  old  age  and  ugliness,  (b)  Moral  re- 
pulsiveness.  'Vice  in  its  own  pure  native 
ugliness:  Crabbe.  (c)  Ill-nature;  crossness 
[American.] 

Ugly  (ug-li),  a.  [O.E.  uggely,  uglilce,  also  ug- 
some,  dreadful,  ugly— a  Scandinavian  word; 
Icel.  uggligr,  dreadful,  terrible,  uggr,  fear ; 


I'rov.  E.  and  Sc.  uy,  to  disgust;  led.  "  »/• 
to  fear;  perhaps  allied  to  A.  Sax.  6ga,  dreai 
great  fear;  comp.  also  the  interjection  ugh 

1.  Possessing  qualities  opposite  to  beaut) 
offensive  to  the  sight;  of  disagreeable  o 
loathsome  aspect ;  deformed ;  as,  an  ugi 
pcr.-,(ii>:  an  «;7(i/ face.  '  So  full  of  ugly  sight 
of  ghastly  dreams. '    Shak. 

The  ugliest  man  was  he  who  came  to  Troy; 
\Vitli  squinting  eyes  and  one  distorted  foot.    Derb) 

2.  Morally  repulsive ;  hateful.  —3.  Ill-naturec 
cross-grained;  ill-conditioned.    [American 
— An  ugly  customer,  a  troublesome  or  dan 
gerous  person  to  deal  with  or  tackle.  [Colloq 

Ugly  (ug'li),  ».  A  kind  of  shade  which  wa 
worn  by  ladies  in  front  of  their  bonnel 
to  defend  the  face  from  the  sun.  '  Whei 
ever  she  assumed  her  Murray,  ugly,  an 
railway-bag.'  Mrs.  Gore. 
Ugrian  (O'gri-an),  a.  [After  name  of  a  Fin 
msh  tribe.]  Applied  to  the  Finnic  group  o 
Turanian  peoples,  comprising  the  Lapps 
Finns,  and  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  as  als 
their  tongues.  By  some  used  as  equivalen 
to  Uralo-Altaic  or  Turanian. 
Ugric  (o'grik),  a.  Same  as  Ugrian. 
Ugsome  (ug'sum),  o.  Ugly;  hideous;  dis 
gusting;  loathsome.  '  The  ugsome  sights 
saw.'  Surrey.  '  An  ugsome,  ill-shaped,  am 
most  uncouth  dwarf.'  Sir  W.  Scott.  [OIi 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Ugsomeness  (ug'sum-nes),  n.  The  state  o 
quality  of  being  ugsome;  ugliness.  'Th 
ugsonieness  of  death. '  Latimer.  [Now  oul 
provincial.) 

Uhlan  (o'lan  or  ulan),  n.  (Polish  ulan,  a 
lancer,  an  uhlan,  from  ula,  a  lance.  Th 
word  is  of  Tartar  origin.]  The  name  of  i 
variety  of  light  cavalry  of  Asiatic  origin,  in 
troduced  first  into  Poland  by  Tartar  colon 
ists.  Uhlans  are  employed  by  the  Russian 
Austro- Hungarian,  and  German  armies 
The  Germans  have  used  them  very  effec 
tually  in  their  wars,  particularly  in  skir 
mishing,  reconnoitring,  and  scouring  the 
country  in  advance  of  their  armies.  Writte 
also  Ulan. 

Ukase  (u-kasO,n.  [Rus. ,  from  kasati,  to  show.  ] 
A  Russian  edict  or  order,  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative, emanating  from  the  govern- 
ment. Ukases  have  the  force  of  laws  till 
tbey  are  annulled  by  subsequent  decisions. 
A  collection  of  the  ukases  issued  at  different 
periods,  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  1827,  and  supplemented  since 
year  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 
Jlan  (blan  or  u'lan),  ».  See  UHLAN 

Ulcer  (ul'ser),  n.  [Fr.  ulcere,  from  L.  ulcus, 
ulceris,  akin  to  Gr.  helkos,  an  ulcer.)  A 
sore  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
either  open  to  the  surface  or  to  some  na- 
tural cavity,  and  attended  with  a  secretion 
of  pus  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers  are 
of  various  kinds,  as  scorbutic,  cancerous 
scrofulous,  &c. 

Ulcer  (ul'ser),  v.t.  To  ulcerate.  Fuller. 
(Rare.) 

Ulcerable  (ul'ser-a-bl),o.  Capable  of  becom- 
ing ulcerated. 

Ulcerate  (ul'ser-at),  v.i.  To  be  formed  into 
an  ulcer;  to  become  ulcerous. 

Ulcerate  (ul'ser-at),  v.t.  [L.  ulcero,  ulcera- 
tum,  from  ulcus.  See  ULCER.)  To  affect 
with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers.  Harvey. 

Uleeration  (ul-ser-a'shon),  n.  [L  ulcera- 
tio.  See  ULCER.)  1.  The  process  of  form- 
ing into  an  ulcer,  or  the  process  of  becom- 
ing ulcerous;  the  state  of  being  ulcerated  — 
2.  An  ulcer. 


The  effects  of  mercury  on  liberations  are  manifest. 
Arbuthnot. 

Ulcerative  (ul'ser-at-iv),  o.  Of  or  relating 
to  ulcers;  as,  an  ulcerative  process 

Ulcered  (ul'serd),  a.  Having  become  an 
ulcer;  affected  with  an  ulcer;  ulcerated 

Ulcerous  (ul'ser-us),  o.  1.  Having  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  an  ulcer ;  discharging 
purulent  or  other  matter.  '  Ulcerous  sores. ' 
Shak.  —  2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  with 
ulcers.  '  Strangely-visited  people,  all  swoln 
and  ulcerous.'  Shak. 

Ulcerously  (ul'ser-us-li),  adv.  In  an  ulcer- 
ous manner. 

Ulcerousness  (ul'ser-us-nes),  n.    The  state 
3f  being  ulcerous. 
Icuscle,  Ulcuscule  (ul'kus-1,  ul-kusliul) 

n.  [L.  ulautuhtm,  from  ulcus.   See  ULCER  1 
A  little  ulcer.    (Rare.) 
le  (u'le),  n.    The  ule-tree  (which  see). 
lema  (u-le'ma),  n.    [  Ar.  ulemd,  pi.  of  alim 
wise,  learned,  from  alima,  to  know  ]    The 
collective  name  of  the  hierarchical  corpora- 
tion of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  who  have 


the  advantages  of  freedom  from  military 
service,  furnishing  judges,  ministers  of 
mosques,  professors,  and  having  charge  of 
the  department  of  government  relating  to 
sacred  matters.  This  body  is  composed  of 
the  Imams  or  ministers  of  religion,  the 
-Muftis  or  doctors  of  law,  and  the"  Cadis  or 
administrators  of  justice. 
Ule-tree  ( u'le-ti  c- ),  «.  A  Mexican  tree  a 
species  of  Castilloa  (C.  elastica),  from  the 
milky  juice  of  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained. 
Ulex  (u'leks),  «.  [L.  ulex.  a  shrub  resem- 
bling rosemary.)  Furze,  a  genus  of  plants 
See  FURZE. 

Uliginose  (u-lij'in-os),  a.  [L.uligo,vli,i!i,;>. 
moisture.]  1.  Uliginous.— 2.  In  hot.  growing 
in  swampy  places. 

Uliginous  (u-lij'in-us),  a.  [L.  uliginomt, 
from  uligo,  ooziness.]  Muddy;  oozy;  slimy 
Woodward. 

Ullage  (ul'aj).  11.  [0.  or  Prov.  Fr.  eullage, 
ullage;  also  ouillage,  ceillage  ('ceillage  de 
vin,  the  filling  up  of  leaky  wine  vessels  ' 
Cotgrave),  from  euiller,  euillier,  emitter 
osiller,  &c. ,  to  fill  up  a  vessel  that  has  leaked, 
to  fill  up  to  the  bunghole,  from  ceil  the  eye 
the  bunghole,  from  L.  oculus,  the  eye.  See 
OCULAR.]  In  com.  the  wantage  of  casks  of 
liquor,  or  what  a  cask  wants  of  being  full 
Ullmannite  (ul'man-it),  n.  [After  Ullmann 
by  whom  it  was  analysed.)  A  sulphide  of 
nickel  and  antimony,  part  of  the  latter  being 
frequently  replaced  by  arsenic.  It  gener- 
ally occurs  massive  with  a  granular  struc- 
ture, and  is  of  a  gray  colour  with  a  metallic 
lustre. 

Ulmaeese  (ul-ma'se-e),  n.  pi  A  nat.  order  of 
incomplete  exogens,  of  which  the  genus 
I'lmus  or  elm  is  the  type.  It  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  Urticacea;,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  having  a  two-celled  fruit,  and  her- 
maphrodite flowers.  It  consists  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  have  scabrous,  alternate, 
simple,  deciduous  leaves  and  fugacious  sti- 
pules. The  genera  included  in  it  are  Plan- 
era,  Ulmus,  and  Holoptelea.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  China,  North  America,  and 
Europe,  in  the  latter  of  which  countries 
they  form  valuable  timber-trees. 
Ulmaeeous  (ul  nia'shus),  a.  In  bot.  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ulmacece. 
Ulmic  (ul'mik),  a.  [L.  vlmut,  an  elm.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  acid  produced  by  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  now  generally  called  humic 
acid.  See  ULMIN. 

Ulmin  (ul'min),  n.  [L.  ulmui,  an  elm.]  1.  A 
name  given  to  the  various  substances  which 
are  present  in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  <Sc. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  dark- 
brown  substance  which  exudes  from  the 
oak,  elm,  and  various  other  trees.  It  has 
also  been  called  Humus,  Humin,  Geine. 
See  HUMUS.— 2.  A  brown  pigment  produced 
by  the  action  of  strong  acids  or  alkalies  on 
various  organic  bodies,  especially  by  heat- 
ing treacle  or  alcohol  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  thoroughly  washing  the  residue  with 
water,  then  triturating  it  with  gum,  and 
drying  the  mixture. 

Jlinous  (ul'mus),  a.  In  chem.  applied  to  a 
group  of  brown  or  black  substances,  in 
which  ulmin  or  ulmic  acid  is  present,  oc- 
curring in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  &c.;  hu- 
mous. 

Ulmus  (ul'mus),  n.  [L. ,  an  elm,  a  word  cog. 
with  E.  elm.]  The  elm,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Ulmaceas.  It 
includes  about  thirteen  species,  all  trees, 
some  of  them  attaining  a  great  size  and  age 
U.  campestris  is  the  common  English  or 
small-leaved  elm;  (7.  montana,  the  wych- 
elm.  See  ELM. 
Ulna  (ul'na),  n.  [L.)  1.  In  anat.  the  larger 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  piii;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


Bones  of  the  Forearm  and  Hand. 
a.  Shaft  of  Ulna,  b,  Olecranon  process,  c  Coro- 
noid  process,  d,  Styloid  process  of  Ulna  <  Inter- 
osseous  process  of  Ulna.  f.  Styloid  process  of  Ra- 
dius, g.  Head  of  Radius.  A,  Intcrosseous  ridge  of 
<adius. 

if  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  reaching 
rom  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  Its  upper  ex- 
remity  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow.  Its 


oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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chief  use  seems  to  lie  to  support  ;iu>l  ivim- 
lute  the  motions  of  the  radius,  the  other 
bom-  uf  the  forearm.—  2.  In  uM  laic,  an  ell. 

Ulnage  ful'naj),  n,     .Same  as  Almiijf. 

Ulnager  (ul'nfi-jer),  «.     Same  as  Alnager. 

Ulnar  (ul'ner),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ulna;  :is, 
the  ulnar  nerve.  The  ulnar  nuuefef,  t«o 
muscles  of  the  forearm,  one  of  which  assists 
in  bending  the  arm,  ami  the  other  in  extend- 
ing it. 

UlOdendron  (ii-16-den'dron),  n.  [Gr. 
,i  M-ar,  ami  dendron,  a  tree.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  trees  in  the  coal  formation.  They 
have  their  stems  covered  with  rhomboidal 
-  :iles,  with  two  rows  of  oval  or  circular 
hears  (whence  the  name)  imaged  verti- 
rally.  probably  representing  the  cicatrices 
produced  by  the  bases  of  cones,  branches, 
or  leaf-stalks.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  cryptogams  allied  to  Lycopodium. 

Ulorrhagia  (ii-lor-nVji-a),  n.    See  OULOR- 

RHAOY. 

UlOtrichan  (u-lot'ri-kun),  n.  One  of  the 
I'lotrichi. 

UlOtrichi  (u-lot'ri-ki),  n.pl.  [Gr.  oulos,  crisp, 
and  thfix,  ti'ichos,  hair.]  Crisp-  or  woolly- 
haired  people.  One  of  the  two  great  divisions 
into  which  Huxley  has  classified  man,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  hair, 
the  other  division  being  the  Lcwtnchi,  or 
smooth- haired  people.  The  Ulotrichi  com- 
prise the  Xegroes,  Bushmen,  Malays,  <tc. 

Ulotrichous  (u-lot'ri-kus),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ulotrichi. 

Ulster  (ul'ster),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Ulster,  the  northern  province  of  Ireland.— 
Ulster  custom.  See  under  TENANT-RIGHT. 
—  Ulster  Hng-at-arou,  the  chief  heraldic 
officer  for  Ireland,  whose  office  was  created, 
by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

Ulster  (ul'ster),  n,  1.  A  long  loose  overcoat 
for  either  a  male  or  a  female,  originally 
made  of  frieze  cloth  in  Ulster.  —2.  The  Ulster 
king-at-arms. 

Ulster-badge  (ul'ster-baj),  n.  In  her.  the 
badge  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  a  sinister 
hand,  erect,  open,  and  couped  at  the  wrist 
(gules).  This '  red  hand '  was  assigned  by  King 
James  I.  as  a  badge  of  the  baronets  whose 
duty  it  was  to  colonize  Ulster.  See  BARONET. 

Ulterior  (ul-te'ri-or),  a.  [L.  compar.  from 
ulter,  beyond,  further.  See  ULTRA.]  l.  Being 
or  situated  beyond  or  on  the  further  side  of 
any  line  or  boundary. — 2.  Not  at  present  in 
view  or  consideration;  in  the  future  or  in 
the  background;  more  remote;  distant;  as, 
what  ulterior  measures  will  be  adopted  is 
uncertain ;  I  do  not  know  his  ulterior  ob- 
ject. 'The  ulterior  accomplishment  of  tlmt 
part  of  Scripture.'  Boyle. 

Ulterior  (ul-te'ri-or),  n.  The  further  side; 
the  remote  part.  Coleridge.  [Rare.] 

Ulteriorly  (ul-te'ri-or-li),  ado.  In  an  ulte- 
rior manner;  more  distantly;  remotely. 

Ultima  (ul'ti-ma),  a.  [L.]  Most  remote; 
farthest;  final;  last.  —  Ultinia  ratio,  the  last 
reason  or  argument. — Ultima  ratio  regum, 
the  last  reason  of  kings,  resort  to  arms  or 
war  —  Ultima  thule.  See  THULE.  - 

Ultima  (ul'ti-ma),  ?*.  In  gram,  the  last  syl- 
lable of  a  word. 

Ultimate  (ul'ti-mat),  a.  [L.  ultimus,  last, 
furthest,  superl.  of  niter.  See  ULTERIOR, 
ULTRA.  ]  1.  Furthest ;  most  remote  in 
place.— 2.  Last;  terminating;  final,  in  time. 
' My  ultimate  repose.'  Milton.  — 3.  Last 
in  a  train  of  progression  or  consequences; 
arrived  at  as  a  final  result ;  such  that  we 
cannot  go  beyond;  being  that  to  which  all 
the  rest  is  directed,  as  to  the  main  object; 
as,  the  ultimate  end  of  our  actions  should 
be  the  glory  of  God ;  the  ultimate  end  and 
aim  of  men  is  to  be  happy.  '  Those  ulti- 
mate truths  and  those  universal  laws  of 
thought  which  we  cannot  rationally  con- 
tradict.' Coleridge.  —  4.  Incapable  of  fur- 
ther resolution  or  analysis ;  incapable  of 
further  division  or  separation;  as,  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  a  body. —  Ultimate  ana- 
lysis, in  chem.  the  resolution  of  a  substance 
into  its  absolute  elements:  opposed  to  proxi- 
mate analysis,  or  the  resolution  of  a  sub- 
stance into  its  constituent  compounds. — 
Prime  and  ultimate  ratios.  See  under 
RATIO.—  Final,  Conclusive,  Ultimate.  See 
under  FINAL. 

Ultimately  (ul'ti-mat-li),  adv.  As  an  ulti- 
mate or  final  result;  at  last;  in  the  end  or 
last  consequence;  as,  afflictions  may  ulti- 
mately prove  blessings. 
Ultimation  t  (ul-ti-ma'shon),  n.  A  last  offer 
or  concession ;  an  ultimatum. 

Lord  Bolinebroke  was  authorized  to  know  the  real 
itltimation  of  France.  Swft. 


Ultimatum  (ul-ti-ma'tum).  n.  pi.  Ultima- 
tums (ul-ti-ina'tuui/)  or  Ultimata  (ul-ti- 
ma'ta).  [L.]  Any  linal  proposal  or  state- 
ment of  conditions;  especially,  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  the  final  terms  of  the 
one  party,  the  rejection  of  which  often  in- 
volves an  immediate  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  a  declaration  uf  war. 

He  delivered  to  the  mediators  an  n!tim-itnm  im- 
porting that  he  adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Wustplniln 
and  Nimeguen.  Smollett. 

Ultimet  (ul'tim),  a.     Ultimate.     Bacon. 

Ultimltyt  (ul-tim'i-ti),  n.  The  last  stage  or 
<  •<  insLM  i  lie  nee.  Bacon. 

Ultimo  (ul'ti-mo),  n.  [L.  ultimo  inense,  in 
the  last  month.]  The  mouth  which  pre- 
ceded the  present;  last  month,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  current  or  present  month 
and  all  others.  It  is  usually  contracted  to 
nit.;  as,  parliament  met  on  the  12th  ult. 

Ultimus  hseres  (ul'ti-mus  he'rez).  [L.] 
In  law,  the  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  intestate  succession,  failing  rela- 
tions of  every  kind,  the  succession  devolves 
on  the  crown  as  ultimus  hares. 

Ultion  t  (ul'shon),  n.  [L.  ultio,  itlti<nu'it, 
from  ulciacor,  to  take  vengeance  on.]  Re- 
venge. 'To  do  good  for  evil,  a  soft  and 
melting  ultion.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ultra  (ul'tra).  [Compounded  of  uls,  beyond, 
from  pronominal  root  il,  whence  Ule,  that 
person,  he,  and  -trat  as  in  contra,  intra,  &c. 
(See  CONTRA.)  Outrage,  which  seems  to  be 
from  out  and  rage,  is  really  from  this 
word.]  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  be- 
yond, used  (1)  as  a  prefix,  in  sense  of  (a) 
beyond;  on  further  side  of:  chietly  with 
words  implying  natural  objects  forming 
great  barriers,  boundaries,  or  landmarks ; 
as,  ultramarine,  ultra  montane,  ultramun- 
dane. (6)  Exceedingly;  excessively;  beyond 
what  is  reasonable,  natural,  or  right:  with 
words  admitting  of  degrees,  frequently  em- 
ployed in  this  sense  in  political  and  polemical 
terms;  as,  ultra-conservative,  ultra-liberal, 
Mltra-ndioaL  ultra-catholic,  and  the  like. 
(2)  As  an  independent  adjective,  to  signify 
beyond  due  limit ;  extreme ;  extravagant ; 
as,  ultra  measures.  'The  extreme  or  ultra 
party.'  Milman.  (3)  As  a  noun,  to  signify 
one  who  advocates  extreme  views  or  mea- 
sures; an  ultraist. 

The  Ultras  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader, 
and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them 
in  uncompromising  consistency.  Brougham. 

Ultraget  (ul'traj),  n.  [L.  ultra.  See  above.] 
Outrage. 

Ultraism  (ul'tra-izm),  n.  The  principles  of 
ultras,  or  men  who  advocate  extreme  mea- 
sures, as  a  radical  reform.  &c.  See  ULTRA. 

Ultraist  (ul'tra-ist),  n.  One  who  pushes  a 
principle  or  measure  to  extremes;  one  who 
advocates  extreme  measures;  an  ultra. 

Ultramarine  (ul'tra-ma-r5n"),  a.  [L.  ultra, 
beyond,  and  marinus,  marine.]  Situated 
or  being  beyond  the  sea.  '  The  loss  of  the 
ultramarine  colonies  lightened  the  expenses 
of  France.'  Burke. 

Ultramarine  (ul'tra-ma-ren"),  n.  [From 
lapis  lazuli  being  brought  from  beyond  sea. 
See  above.]  1.  A  beautiful  and  durable  sky- 
blue;  a  colour  formed  of  the  mineral  called 
lapis  lazuli.  This  substance  is  much  valued 
by  painters,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
permanence  of  its  colour,  both  for  oil  and 
water  painting.  The  colour  of  ultramarine 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phide of  sodium.  Artificial  ultramarine  is 
prepared  by  heating  sulphide  of  sodium 
with  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina. 
Artificial  ultramarine  thus  prepared  is  sold 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  finer  specimens 
are  quite  equal  to  the  native  ultramarine, 
and  much  less  expensive. — 2.  Azure-stone. 
—  Ultramarine  ashes,  the  residuum  of  lapis 
lazuli  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex- 
tracted. This  pigment  was  used  by  the  old 
masters  as  a  middle  or  neutral  tint  for  flesh, 
skies,  and  draperies;  it  is  a  purer  and  ten- 
derer gray  than  that  produced  by  mixture 
of  more  positive  colours.  Fairholt. 

Ultramontane  (ui-tra-mon'tan),  a.  [Fr.  ul- 
tramontain,  from  L.  ultra,  beyond,  and  mon- 
tamtSftvommons,  mountain.]  Being  or  lying 
beyond  the  mountains;  tramontane;  speci- 
fically, (a)  lying  or  belonging  to  the  north 
of  the  Alps,  in  reference  to  Italy:  the 
sense  in  which  the  epithet  was  originally 
used.  Tramontane  is  now  more  generally 
employed.  (&)  Lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps,  that  is  beyond  the  mountains  as  re- 
gards the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps;  Italian;  specifically,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Italian  or  ultra-papal  party  in  the 


Church  of  Rome;  holding  the  doctrines  of 
ultnimuntanism;  as,  uftramoutaHe  opinions. 
This  is  the  scnsr  in  \vhit-h  the  word  is  com- 
monly used  in  English.  See  below. 
Ultramontane  (ul-tra-mon'tan),  n.  A  fo- 
reigner; one  who  resides  beyond  the  moun- 
tains; specifically,  (a)  one  who  resides  north 
of  the  Alps.  Hence,  one  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  northern  churches,  as  the-  tial- 
lican,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  univer- 
sal supremacy  put  forth  for  the  popes;  out 
unfavourable  to  papal  claims  of  supremacy 
and  infallibility,  and  who  held  that  council 
and  pope  combined  were  alone  supreme 
and  infallible.  [In  this  sense  now  obsolete.] 

He  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there  have 
been  none  (popes)  these  fifty  years.  Bacon. 

To  the  petition  of  the  Bannerets  nf  Rome  for  a 
promotion  of  Cardinals,  he  (Pope  Urban  t  openly 
avowed  his  design  to  make  so  large  a  nomination 
that  the  Italians  should  resume  their  ascendancy 
over  the  Ultramontane*.  Milman. 

(6)  One  who  belongs  to  the  Italian  or  ultra- 
papal  party  in  the  Church  of  Home ;  one 
holding  the  doctrines  of  ultramontanism. 

Ultramontanism  (ul-tra-mon'tan-izm),  n. 
The  doctrines  of  ultramontanists;  the  views 
of  that  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome  who 
place  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  discipline  in  the  hands  of  tin.- 
pope,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
party  who  would  place  the  national  churches, 
such  as  the  Gallican,  in  partial  independ- 
ence of  the  Roman  curia,  and  make  the 
pope  subordinate  to  the  statutes  of  an 
oecumenical  council.  According  to  ultra- 
montanism the  pope  is  superior  to  general 
councils,  independent  of  their  decrees,  and 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  all  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  church.  The  Vatican  Council  of 
1870  virtually  established  the  views  of  ul- 
tramontanism as  dogmas  of  the  church. 

Ultramontanist  (ul-tra-mon'tau-ist),  n. 
One  of  the  ultramontane  party;  a  promoter 
of  ultramontanism. 

Ultramundane  (ul-tra-mun'dan),  a.  [L. 
ultra,  and  mundus,  world.]  Being  beyond 
the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  our  sys- 
tem. 'Ultramundane  spaces.'  Boyle. 

Ultra  vires  (ul'tra  vi'rez).  [L.J  Beyond 
one's  power;  specifically,  beyond  the  power 
of  a  person,  court,  or  corporation  legally  or 
constitutionally. 

Ultroneous  (ul-tro'ne-us),  a.  [L.  ultronevs, 
from  ultro,  of  one's  own  accord.]  Sponta- 
neous; voluntary.  'A  spontaneous  offer, 
and  ultroneous  seeking  of  opportunities.' 
Jer.  Taylor.  —  Ultroneous  witness,  in  Scots 
law,  a  witness  who  offers  his  testimony 
without  being  regularly  cited. 

Ultroneously  (ul-tro'ne-us-H),  adv.  In  an 
ultroneous  manner;  of  one's  own  free-will. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ululant  (ul'u-lant),  a.     Ululating;  howling 

Ululate  (ul'u-lat),  v.i.  [L.  ululo,  ululatuw, 
to  howl.]  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf.  Sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Ululation  (ul-u-la'shon),  n.  A  howling,  as 
of  the  wolf  or  dog;  a  wailing.  '  The  ulula- 
tion  of  vengeance  ascended.'  De  Quincey. 

Ulva  (ul'va),  n.  [L.  ulva,  sedge,  allied  to 
ulmus,  an  elm.]  Green  laver,  a  genus  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  nat.  order  Algee,  and 
type  of  the  tribe  Ulvacere,  distinguished  by 
having  a  flat  membranaceous  frond  of  a 
green  colour,  with  its  reproductive  granules 
arranged  in  fours.  Some  species  are  British. 
U.  latissima,  broad  green  laver,  and  U.  fac- 
tuca,  lettuce  green  laver,  are  edible. 

Ulvacese  (ul-va'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  crypto- 
gamic plants,  nat.  order  Algce.  It  includes 
plants  which  are  found  in  the  sea,  in  fresh- 
water, or  on  the  damp  ground.  The  flat  or 
tubular  frond  is  generally  of  a  herbaceous 
green  or  fine  purple  colour,  and  of  a  thin, 
tender,  membranaceous,  reticulated  struc- 
ture, rarely  gelatinous;  the  fruit  consists  of 
zoospores  furnished  with  two  or  four  lash- 
shaped  appendages.  The  tribe  includes 
about  ten  genera,  of  which  five  are  British, 
viz.  Porphyra,  Ulva,  Tetraspora,  Entermor- 
pha,  and  Bangia. 

Ulzie(uTye),  n.     Oil.     [Scotch.] 

Uma  (b'ma),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  consort  of  Siva.  See 
DUROA. 

Umbel  (um'bel),  n.  [L.  umbella,  a  little 
shade,  dim.  of  umbra,  a  shade.]  A  particu- 
lar mode  of  inflorescence  or  flowering,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  flower-stalks  or 
pedicels,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spreading 
from  a  common  centre,  their  summits  form- 
ing a  level,  convex,  or  even  globose  surface, 
more  rarely  a  concave  one,  as  in  the  carrot. 
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:ibel  of  Hemlock. 


U  is  gimpte  or  couii'o/'ntl     A 

is  when  only  a  single  liower  is  seated  rn 

each  pedicel,  as  in  ButotnitzumMlatut-.  \c. 

When  tile  pri- 

nmiy    pedicels 

have        other 

smaller     pedi- 

c  i-  Is,     \v  hi  c  li 

form  of  them- 
selves a  smaller 

umbel    (as    in 

nearly  all  the 

nrnnbonoftlM 

nat.  oriler  l"m- 

bellifene),   the 

umbel   is  said 

to      be      coiu- 

/"."m/,  and  the 

smaller  umbels 

are  called  umbellules  or  utnbellets.     The 

whole  assemblage  of  the  umbels  is  called 

the  iiiiic<'r*al  umbel,  and  the  secondary  um- 
bels or  umbellules  are  called  partial  umbels. 
Umbella  (am-bel'a),  n.     In  lot.  an  umbel. 
Uinbellal,  Umbellar  (um-bel'al,  um-bel'- 

;ir),  o.     Pertaining  to  an  umbel;  having  the 

form  of. an  umbel. 
Umbellate,  Umbellated  (um'bel-at,  urn'- 

bel-nt-ed),  a.  Bearing  umbels;  pertaining 
to  an  umbel ;  umbel-like ;  as,  umbellate 
plants  or  flowers. 

Umbellet  (um'bcl-et),  n.  A  little  or  partial 
umbel;  an  umbel  formed  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  rays  of  another  umbel ;  an  umbel- 
lule. 

Umbellifer  (um-bel'i-fer),  n.  [L.  umbella,  a 
little  shade,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  hot.  a 
plant  producing  an  umbel. 
UmbelllferaB  (um-bel-lif'er-e),  n.  pi.  An  ex- 
tensive and  important  nat.  order  of  plants, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  almost  always  in 
regular  compound  umbels,  each  blossom 
having  five  stamens  and  two  stigmas.  The 
plants  of  this,  order  are  natives  chiefly  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
inhabiting  groves,  thickets,  plains,  marshes, 
and  waste  places.  They  are  herbs,  seldom 
shrubs,  with  flstular  furrowed  stems.  The 
leaves  are  in  most  cases  divided;  they  are 
alternate,  and  all  of  them  embrace  or  clasp 
the  stem  by  a  sheathing  petiole.  The  small 
flowers  are  white,  pink,  yellow,  or  blue. 
The  fruit  consists  of  two  indehiscent  dor- 
sally  or  laterally  compressed  ridged  carpels 
separated  by  a  commissure.  The  seed  is 
pendulous,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
embryo.  There  are  about  152  genera  and 
1300  species.  Some  are  very  poisonous,  as 
hemlock,  fool's  parsley,  and  others;  others 


are  esculents,  as  celery,  carrots,  and  pars- 
nips ;  many  yield  aromatics,  as  caraway, 
coriander,  dill,  anise;  a  few  secrete  a  foetid 
gum-resin,  much  used  in  medicine,  as  asa- 
fetida,  galbanum.opopanax.and  sagapenum 
Umbelliferous  (um-bel-lif'er-us),  a.  [See 
UMBELLIFER.  ]  Producing  the  inflorescence 
called  an  umbel ;  bearing  umbels;  as,  u;n- 
belliferoui  plants. 

UmbeUule  (um'bel-lul),  n.  A  partial  urn- 
bel;  an  umbellet.  See  UMBEL. 
Umber  (um'ber),  n.  [L.  umbra,  a  shade,  or 
from  Umbria,  a  district  of  Italy,  where  ac- 
cording to  some,  it  was  first  obtained.]  A 
well-known  pigment,  of  an  olive-brown 
colour  in  its  raw  state,  but  much  redder 
when  burnt.  It  occurs  either  naturally  in 
veins  and  beds,  or  is  prepared  artificially 
from  various  admixtures.  The  umber  proper 
of  the  mineralogist  is  a  soft  earthy  combina- 
tion of  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
with  minor  proportions  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  water.  The  commercial  varieties  are 
known  as  Turkey  umber,  raw  and  burnt, 
and  English  umber,  the  latter  being  an  arti- 
ficial ochrey  admixture. 

and  mean  attire, 
•nbtr  smirch  my  face. 

Shat. 

Also  used  adjective!?.  'The  umber  shade 
that  hides  the  blush  of  waking  day.'  Drake 

Umber  (um'ber),  v.t.  To  colour  with  timber; 
to  shade  or  darken.  '  To  dye  your  beard  and 
vmber  o'er  your  face.'  B.  Jonton. 

Umber  (um'ber),  n.  1.  A  teleostean  flsh  of 
the  salmon  family,  called  the  grayling(Thij- 
mallujt  milgarii).  See  GRAYLING.— 2.  Same 
as  Umbre. — 3.  Same  as  Umbrtere. 

Umbery  ( um'ber-i ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
umber;  of  the  colour  of  umber;  dark  brown- 
dark:  dusky. 

Umbilici  (um-bil'ik),  n.   Same  as  Umbilicus. 

Umbilic  (um-bil'ik),  a.    Same  as  Umbilical 

Umbilical  (um-bil'ik-al  or  um-bi-li'kal)  a 


111  put  myself  in  poor 
And  with  a  kind  of  i. 


(L.  inn'jilicu.-i,  the  navel.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  navel;  formed  in  the  middle  like  a 
navel;  navel-shaped;  central;  as,  umbilical 
vessels;  umbilicul  region. 

The  chapter-house   is  large,  supported  as   to   its 
arched  roof  by  one  umbilical  pillar.  Dtfae. 

fi/J/ilical  arteries,  in  anat.  certain  ar- 
teries which  exist  only  in  the  fetus, con  vcyinu' 
a  part  of  the  blood  sent  to  the  fetus  by  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  placenta.  Their  office 
I  hen  respiration  is  established.  —  Um- 
•'  rd,  (a)  in  anat.  the  navel-string. 
(&)  In  hot.  an  elongation  of  tile  placenta  in 
the  form  of  alittlecord;  a  funicle.  —  Cnitnti- 
ctit  point*,  in  mi-[th  same  as  Foci.  See  !•'<  >•  i  - 
—  I  tnbilical  fin'j.  in  tint.it.  a  fibrous  ring 
whieh  surrounds  the  aperture  of  the  umbili- 
cus, and  through  which  umbilical  hernia  oc- 
curs in  children.  —  Umbilical  rein,  in  anat.  a 
vein  which  arises  from  the  placenta,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  fissure  on  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  liver  of  the  fetus,  to  which  it  conveys 
the  blood  necessary  for  its  nutrition. —  Um- 
bilical rasels,  (a)  in  anat.  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries and  vein.  (6)  In  bot.  the  small  vessels 
which  pass  from  the  heart  of  the  seed  into 
the  side  seed-lobes,  through  which  the  germ 
is  nourished. 

Umbilicate,  Umbilicated  (um-bil'ik-at, 
um-bil'ik-at-ed),  a.  Navel-shaped;  depressed 
in  the  middle  like  a  navel ;  specifically,  in 
bot.  fixed  to  a  stalk  by  a  point  in  the  centre 
Umbilicus  (um-bi-HTtus),  n.  [L.  umbilicus.  ] 
1.  In  aiiat.  the  navel.— 2.  In  bot.  (a)  an  old 
generic  name  for  the  wall  pennywort  or  na- 
velwort,  now  frequently  classed  in  the  genus 
Cotyledon.  (6)  The  part  of  a  seed  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  placenta;  the  hiliim. 
(c)  A  depression  or  elevation  about  the  centre 
of  a  given  surface.  llenslow.—3.  In  conchol. 
a  circular  depression  in 
the  base  of  the  lower 
whorl  or  body  of  many 
spiral  univalves, and  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  Tro- 
chida?. — 4.  In  antiff.  an 
ornamented  or  painted 
ball  or  boss  fastened  at 
each  end  of  the  stick  on  a.umbiiicusofaShell 
which  manuscripts  were  —Helix  lapiada. 
rolled.  — 5.  In  geom.  a  term 
used  by  the  older  geometers  as  synonymous 
with  focus ;  but,  in  modem  works,  a  point 
in  a  surface  through  which  all  lines  of  cur- 
vature pass. 

Umble-ple  (um'bl-pi),  n.  A  pie  made  of  the 
uiiil.ii-  or  entrails  of  a  deer— To  eat  umble- 
pie,  to  humiliate  one's  self  abjectly.  See 
HUMBLE-PIE,  NCSIBLES. 
Umbles  (uni'blz),  n.  pi.  [For  nmnbles  (which 
see).]  The  entrails  of  a  deer;  hence,  some- 
times entrails  in  general.  Wiitten  also 
Humbles. 

Umbo  (unilM),  n.  [L]  1.  The  boss  or  pro- 
tuberant part  of  a  shield.  Swift.—  2.  In  bot. 
the  knob  in  the  centre  of  the  pileus  or  hat 
of  the  fungous  tribe.— 3.  In  conch,  that  point 
of  a  bivalve  shell  situated  immediately  above 
the  hinge;  the  beak. 

Umbonate,  Umbonated  (um'bo-nat,  nm'- 
bo-nat-ed),  a.  1.  Bossed;  knobbed  in  the 
centre. —2.  In  b<,t.  round  with  a  projecting 
point  in  the  centre,  as  the  pileus  of  many 
species  of  Agaricus. 

Umbonulate  (um-bon'u-lat),  a.  In  bot.  ter- 
minated by  a  very  small  boss  or  nipple. 
Umbra  (um'bra),  n.  [L,  a  shadow.] 
1.  Among  the  Romans,  one  who  went  to  a 
feast  merely  at  the  solicitation  of  one  in- 
vited.so  called  because  he  followed  the  guest 
as  a  shadow.— 2.  In  attron.(a)  a  term  applied 
to  the  total  shadow  of  the  earth  or  moon  in 
an  eclipse.or  to  the  dark  cone  projected  from 
a  planet  or  satellite  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  sun.  See  PEN'CMBRA.  (i>)  The  dark 
central  portion  of  a  sun-spot,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  brighter  annular  portion  called 
the  penutnbra. 
Umbraced  (um'brast),  a.  In  her.  same  as 

Vambraced. 

Umbraclet  (umOirak-l),  n.  [L.  umbraculum, 
dim.  of  umbra,  a  shade.  ]  A  shade;  umbrage 
Dames. 

Umbraculiferous  (um-brak'u-lif'er-us).  a. 
[L.  umbractilum,  anything  that  furnishes  a 
shade,  and/ero,  to  bear.)  In  bot.  bearing  a 
body  in  the  form  of  an  expanded  umbrella 
Umbraculiform  (um-brak'u-li-form).o.  [See 
above.)  Forming  a  shade;  umbrella-shaped, 
as  a  mushroom. 

Umbraculum  (um-brak'u-Ium),  n.   [L  ,  dim 
of  umbra,  a  shade  ]    In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  certain  umbrella-shaped  appendages. 
Umbrage(um'braj),n,  [O.Fr.Mm*roi</e,Mod. 


Fr.  ombrage,  from  L.  umbra,  a  shade.]    1    -\ 

shade;  a  shadow;  obscurity.     'In  the  dark 

umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade.'     / 

•J.  That  which  affords  a  shade;  specifically,  a 

screen  of  trees  or  foliage.     '\Vlier 

woods,  impenetrable  to  star  or  sun-light, 

.-pread    their  umbrage    broad.'    Milton.— 

3.  Shadow;  shade;  slight  appearance  or  show. 

It  is  also  evident  that  St.  Peter  did  not  carry  him. 
self  so  as  to  give  the  Itast  overture  or  mnbragt  to 
make  any  one  suspect  he  had  any  such  pre-eniiiiniL,: 
7tr.  i 

The  opinion  carries  no  show  of  truth  nor  utnArat  f 
of  reason  on  its^ide.  Wttttward. 

4.  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed :  jea- 
hmsyof  another,  a>  standing  in  one's  light 
"r  way;  hence,  suspicion  of  injury;  olten, ,  ; 
resentment. 

It  will  not  be  convenient  to  give  him  any  umbrare 
by  seeing  me  with  another  person.  Drytttn. 

Umbrageous  (um-bra'jus),  a.  [Fr.  oi,</./.i 
ijeux.  See  VMBEAGE.]  1.  shading;  forming 
a  shade  ;  as,  umbrageous  trees  or  folia 
'2.  Shady;  shaded;  as.an  umbraffeaiu grvtta 
or  garden.  •  UIII'IHHJCIMX  grots  ami  \-i.ve-, 
of  cool  recess.'  Miltnu.-  3,f  Obscure;  not 
easy  to  be  perceived,  as  if  from  being  dark- 
ened or  shaded;  hence,  suspicious. 

At  the  beginning  some  men  were  a  little  itmbraffcotit. 

l\>nne. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  court  is  \  crv  urn- 
brastaus.  n  ,«,„. 

4  tApt  or  disposed  to  take  umbrage;  feeling 
jealousy  or  umbrage;  taking  umbrage. 

Umbrageously  (uni-bra'jus-li),  adv.  In  an 
umbrageous  manner. 

Umbrageousness  (um-bra'jus-nes)  n.  The 
state  orqiiality  of  being  umbrageous;  shadi- 
ness;  as,  the  umbraricousnens  of  a  tree. 

Umbranat  (um-bra'na),  n.  Same  as  Um- 
brina. 

Umbratet  (um'brat),  c.«.  pret.  A  pp.  um- 
brated;  ppr.  umbrating.  [L.  nmbro,  urn- 
bratum,  to  shade,  from  umbra,  a  shade.  ] 
To  shade;  to  shadow;  to  foreshadow 

Umbratic.t  Umbraticalt  (um-brat'ik,  um- 
brat'ik-al),  a.  [L.  umbraticit*,  from  umbra, 
a  shade  ]  1.  Shadowy;  typical.  •  Umbrat- 
ick  representations.'  Banow.—l.  Keeping 
in  the  shade  or  at  home;  secluded;  retired. 
B.  Jonson. 

Umbratilet  (umljrat-il),  a.  [L.  umbratihs. 
from  umbra,  a  shade.  ]  1.  Being  in  the 
shade.  Johnson.— 2.  Unreal;  unsubstantial. 
This  life,  that  we  live  disjoined  from  God  is  but  a 
shadow  and  umbratile  imitation  of  that 

Dr.  H.  Mart. 

3.  Being  in  retirement;  secluded;  as,  an  mii- 

bratile  life.     Evelyn. 
Umbration  (um-bra'shou),  n.     In  her.  same 

as  Adumbration. 
Umbratioust  (um-bra'shns),  a.    [See  UM- 

BKAGE.]    Suspicious;  apt  to  take  umbrage. 

'Age  .  .  .  umbratioun  and   apprehensive' 

Wottan.    [Rare.] 
Umbre  (um'ber),  n.     An  African  bird  of  the 

family  Ardeidffi,  allied  to  the  storks,  but 

having  a  compressed  bill  with  sharp  ridge, 

the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  hooked,  and 


Tufted  Umbre  (Scopus  uHtbretta). 

the  nostrils  situated  in  a  furrow  which  ex- 
tends all  the  length  of  the  bill.  But  one 
species  is  known,  the  Scopux  umbretta,  or 
tufted  timbre;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow, 
is  umber-coloured  (whence  the  name),  and 
the  male  is  crested. 

Umbrel,t  Umbrellot  (um'brel.  um-brel'lo). 
n.  An  umbrella  (which  see).  'Each  of 
them  besides  bore  their  tiuibreli.'  Slieltan. 
'Like  the  top  of  an  umbrello.'  Tatler 

Umbrella  (um-brella),  n.  [It.  ombretla,  an 
umbrella,  a  dim.  from  L.  umbra,  a  shade.) 
1.  A  portable  shade,  screen,  or  canopy  which 
opens  and  folds,  carried  in  the  hand  for 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     J,  Se.  ley. 
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sheltering  the  person  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  from  rain  or  snow.  It  is  formed  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  other  cloth  extended  on  a 
sliding  frame  composed  of  bars  or  strips  of 
steel,  cane,  Arc.,  and  inserted  in  or  fastened 
to  a  rod  or  stick.  The  light  kind  of  um- 
brella, carried  by  ladies  as  a  defence  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  more  usually  termed 
a  parasol.  The  umbrella  had  its  origin  in 
the  East  in  very  remote  times,  where  it  was 
(and  still  is)  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  roy- 
alty or  a  mark  of  di.stim-tiun  ;  but  as  a  de- 
fence from  rain  it  was  not  used  in  England 
till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Old 
forms  were  Umbrel,  Umbrella.— 2.  A  genus 
of  tectibranchiate  molluscs:  so  called  from 
a  fanciful  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  an 
umbrella.— 3.  In  zool.  the  swimming-bell  of 
certain  of  the  Hydrozoa,  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  expansion  of  which  the 
animal  is  propelled  through  the  water. 

Umbrella -bird  (um-brei'la-berd),  n.  A 
South  American  bird  (Cefjhaloptenis  orna- 
tus),  allied  to  the  crows,  remarkable  for  the 
crest  of  blue-black  feathers  rising  from  the 
head  and  curving  towards  the  end  of  the 
beak,  which  it  nearly  reaches.  Another 
long  tuft  of  feathers  hangs  down  from  the 
breast.  The  bird  inhabits  the  islands  in  the 
Amazon,  &c.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow 
and  somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  with 
rich  blue  and  purple  tints.  Two  other 
South  American  species  are  found. 

Umbrella-tree  (um-hrel'la-tre),  n.  A  name 
^iven  to  two  species  of  Magnolia,  M.  Um- 
brella and  M.  tripetala,  from  the  form  and 
position  of  the  leaves.  The  same  name  is 
given  to  Thespexia  populnea  (see  THES- 
PESIA),  and  to  Pandamut  odoratissimus. — 
Guinea  umbrella-tree,  Paritinm guineense. 

Umbrere  (um-breV),  n.    See  UMBRIKRE. 

Umbrian  (um'bri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  (Tinbria,  its  in  habitants,  or  language. 

Umbrian  (um'bri-an),  n.  1.  One  of  an  an- 
cient Italian  people  who  inhabited  one  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  Central  Italy.— 2.  The 
language  of  the  Umbrians,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  Latin  dialects. 

TJmbriere  (urn-brer7),  n.  [O.  Fr.  umbriere, 
ombriere,  from  L.  umbra,  a  shade.]  The 
visor  of  a  helmet;  a  projection  like  the 
peak  of  a  cap,  to  which  a  face-guard  was 
sometimes  attached,  which  moved  freely 
upon  the  helmet,  and  could  be  lifted  up  like 
the  beaver ;  the  umbril.  '  But  only  vented 
up  her  umbriere.'  Spenser.  Written  also 
Umbrere. 

Umbriferous  (um-brif'er-us).a.  [L.  umbra, 
a  shade,  and  fero,  to  bear.  ]  Casting  or  mak- 
ing a  shade. 

Umbriferously  (um-brif'er-us-li),  adv.  So 
as  to  make  or  cast  a  shade.  'Growing  um- 
briferousli/.'  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Umbril  (u'm'bril),  n.  [See  UMBRIERE.]  The 
movable  part  of  a  helmet;  the  umbriere;  the 
visor. 

Umbrlna  (um-bri'na),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  um- 
bra, a  shade— reason  doubtful.]  A  genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  of  the  family 
Scitenidee.  The  U.  cirrhosa  or  vulgarig,  or 
bearded  umbrina,  is  a  beautiful  fish,  the 


Umbrina  vulgaris  (Bearded  Umbrina). 

ground  colour  being  gold,  with  bright  bands 
of  steel-blue,  frequently  attaining  2  feet  in 
length,  and  sometimes  40  Ibs.  in  weight. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured,  and 
is  in  much  request.  Its  food  is  small  fish, 
molluscs,  and  sea-weed.  It  is  common  on 
the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
has  been  taken  on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

XJmbroset  (um'bros), «.  [L.  umbrosus,  shady, 
from  umbra,  a  shade.]  Shady;  umbrage- 
ous. 

Umbrosityt  (um-bros'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  umbrose;  shadiness.  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Umiak,  Umyak  (um'yak),  n.  The  native 
name  of  the  women's  or  larger  kind  of  Esqui- 
maux boats,  carrying  ten  or  twelve  people, 
and  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  covered 
with  seal  skins,  with  several  seats.  It  is 
used  for  fishing  or  transporting  families,  and 


is  worked  by  women.  It  often  has  3  mast 
and  a  triangular  sail  made  of  seals'  entrails. 
Umlaut  (bm'lout).  n.  [G..  from  prefix  um, 
indicating  alteration,  and  laut,  sound-; 
change  of  sound.]  In  philol.  the  change  of 
a  vowel  in  one  syllable  through  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  u  in  the  syl- 
lable Immediately  following  —  a  common 
fi-atme  iii  several  of  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
In  German  umlaut  is  seen  in  the  frequent 
eliaime  of  the  vnwels  a,  o,  u  to  <>,  <i,  ".  hi 
Anidu-Saxon  it  was  very  common,  and  it 
still  appears  in  the  plurals  feet  and  geese, 
from  j\>ut  and  goose,  the  vowels  being 
changed  by  an  i  that  originally  followed. 
I'mlaiit  is  therefore  a  kind  of  assimilation 
of  sounds.  The  change  caused  by  a  is  called 
a- umlaut,  and  so  of  the  others. 

The  conception  of  a  sound  tends  to  put  the  vocal 
organs  in  a  position  to  utter  it.  We  conceive  the 
later  sounds  in  a  word  while  yet  speaking  the  former  ; 
hence  the  tendency  to  utter  a  sound  tietween  the 
two.  No  umlaut  snows  in  Gothic.  Old  H.  German 
lids  most  a-itmi.iitt ;  Norse,  u-mnlaut. 

Pr«f.  March. 

Umpirage  (um'plr-aj),  n.  [From  umpire.} 
The  post  of  an  umpire  ;  the  act  of  one  who 
arbitrates  as  umpire ;  the  decision  of  an 
umpire;  arbitrament.  Dp.  llall. 

Umpire  (um'plr),  n,  [FromO.E.  noitmperf. 
-nowinpere,  nompere,  nompei/r,  and  with  loss 
of  initial  n  owmper,  &c.,  from  O.Fr.  non- 
per,  not  equal,  odd  —  L.  non,  not,  and  par, 
equal,  a  pair.  The  loss  of  initial  n  (see  APRON) 
would  bu  assisted  by  the  collateral  formim- 
pier,  from  Fr.  impair,  L.  impar,  uneven.odd. 
Lit.  an  odd  person,  in  addition  to  a  pair.] 

1.  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a  contro- 
versy or  question  between  parties  is  referred; 
one  agreed  upon   as  a  judge,  arbiter,  or 
referee,  in  case  of  conflict  of  opinions. '  Three 
umpires  in  this  matter.'    Shak. 

'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire.  Shak. 

In  this  great  duel,  Nature  herself  is  umpire  and 
can  do  no  wrong.  Carlyle, 

2.  In  law,  a  third  person  called  in  to  de- 
cide a  controversy  or  question  submitted 
to  arbitrators  when  the  arbitrators  do  not 
agree  in  opinion. 

Umpire  (um'pir),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  umpired; 
ppr.  umpiring.  To  decide  as  umpire ;  to 
settle,  as  a  dispute.  South.  [Rare.] 

Umpiresnip  (um'plr-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
an  umpire. 

Umquhile  (um'whll),  adv.  [O.E.  umwhile, 
perhaps  by  inversion  from  A.  Sax.  hiotlum 
(E.  whilom),  adverbial  dat.  pi.  of  hwtt,  while, 
meaning  at  times,  once,  formerly,  whilom. j 
Some  time  ago ;  formerly.  '  A  lost  man— 
umquhile  dead  — defunct.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Uniquuile  (um'whll),  a.  Former;  late;  de- 
ceased. '  Miss  Barbara  Cl  in  kscale,  daughter 
to  the  umqukile,  and  sister  to  the  then  ex- 
isting Clinkscale  of  that  ilk.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.  ] 

Umstroket  (um'strok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  um-, 
ym-,  ymb-,  Icel.  um-,  umb~,  G.  um,  around, 
and  E.  stroke,  a  line,  a  mark.  In  O.  E. 
words  with  this  prefix  were  not  uncommon.] 
Boundary  line;  extreme  edge.  'Such  towns 
as  stand  ...  on  the  very  umstroke,  or  on 
any  part  of  the  utmost  line  of  a  map. '  Fuller. 

Un-.  A  prefix  derived  from  two  sources 
with  two  uses,  viz.  those  of  negation  and 
those  of  reversal  or  undoing,  and  hence 
privation.  1.  [A.  Sax.  un-,  O.Sax.  and  Goth. 
un-,  G.  un-,  D.  on-,  Icel.  u~,  6-;  cog.  jwith 
L.  in-,  Gr.  an-,  a-,  Skr.  an-,  a-,  all  signifying 
not.]  Expressive  of  simple  negation.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  chiefly  before  adjectives, 
past  participles  passive,  and  present  parti- 
ciples used  adjectively,  and  when  so  used 
it  signifies  simply  not ;  as,  unable,  unfair, 
untrue,  untruthful,  unwise,  uninvited,  un- 
wedded,  unseen,  unaccommodating,  un- 
changing, undoubting,  unthinking,  <fec. 
From  such  words  again  adverbs  in  -ly  and 
nouns  in  -ness  are  formed;  hence,  unfairly, 
unfairness,  untruth  fulness,  unchanging^/, 
Ac.  It  is  also  directly  prefixed  to  some 
nouns  to  express  the  absence  or  contrary  of 
what  the  noun  expresses,  as  in  untruth, 
undress,  unrest,  unwisdom ,  <fec.  Before 
many  words  of  Latin  origin,  un,  in  the 
sense  of  mere  negation,  is  naturally  repre- 
sented by  in  or  by  non,  and  sometimes  by 
dis;  thus,  for  incomplete  we  have  incom- 
plete; for  usability,  inability;  forunelastic, 
inelastic  and  non-elastic;  for  unemphatic, 
non-emphatic;  for  u?ireputable,  disreput- 
able, &e.— 2.  [A.  Sax.  on-,  oitd-,  and-,  as  in 
on-lucan,  to  unlock,  on-ledaan,  to  unloose, 


ttnd-noctficm,  to  an^urr,  Ao.;  Irol.  O.Sax. 
and  Goth,  and-,  G.  ant-t  as  in  ant-icw  t< •>!, 
to  answer;  cog.  L.  ante,  before;  Gr.  auti, 
against,  opposite;  Skr.  anti,  over  against.] 
I'rrtixed  to  verbs  (generally  active  transi- 
tive) it  signifies  properly  the  reversing  or 
annulling  of  the  action  expressed*  by  the 
verb;  as,  (jmlo,  N/ilearn,  f/^lock,  nmnakt-. 
(tc.  When  juv fixed  to  nouns  it  changrs 
them  into  verbs  implying  privation  of  the 
object  named  by  the  noun  or  of  the  qualities 
connoted  by  it.  Thus  unfrock,  uncoffl.  "n- 
coat,  unhelm,£c.,  signify  todepriveordivcst 
of  a  frock,  cowl.  Art-.,  while  tmman,  unsex, 
HJishape,  signify  to  deprive  of  the  qualities 
of  a  man,  sex,  <frc.  This  is  sometimes  called 
un  privative.  Another  peculiar  use  of  this 
un  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obsolete, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  retract  or 
revoke,  as  imprediet,  unsay,  unspeak,  un- 
swear,  to  retract  a  prediction,  a  saying,  Are. 
As  further  illustrating  the  force  of  un  in 
both  its  senses  we  may  remark  that  under 
the  form  milearned  we  have  really  three 
words — one  an  adjective  signifying  illiter- 
ate ;  as,  an  unlearned  man  (un-,  not,  and 
adj.  learned)',  one  a  true  past  participle  of 
the  active  verb  to  unlearn  (wn-  in  sense  2 
and  learn);  as,  all  you  have  learned  must 
be  unlearned;  and,  finally,  one  formed  by 
prefixing  un  negative  to  the  past  participle 
of  the  active  verb  to  learn;  as,  his  task  is 
still  unlearned.  Some  words  with  un-  pre- 
fixed are  hardly  used  unless  qualified  by  not; 
thus  we  speak  of  a  striking  prospect,  but  we 
should  not  be  likely  to  say  an  unstrikingpro- 
spect,  though  we  should  readily  say  the  pro- 
spect is  not  un$trHcing.—[Note.  Adjectives 
and  participles  with  the  prefix  un-,  in  the 
sense  of  not,  being  almost  unlimited  in  num- 
ber, and  their  meaning  generally  so  obvious, 
many  of  them  are  omitted  from  this  work,  as 
well  as  their  derivative  adverbs  in  -ly  and 
nouns  in  -ness.  When  such  words,  however 
have  a  special  signification  or  usage  of  their 
own,  and  are  not  simply  to  be  explained  as 
equivalent  to  'not'  and  their  latter  element, 
they  are  admitted  into  the  vocabulary.  As 
words  of  this  kind  may  be  instanced  unruly, 
unconscionable,  unpretending,  unparalleled, 
unsafe,  and  the  like.  Verbs  and  nouns  with 
wn  as  a  prefix  (such  as  unlock,  untruth)  are 
also  carefully  defined,  as  they  belong  to  a 
limited  class,  and  are  not  coined  at  will  by 
writers  or  speakers.  It  may  also  be  added 
that  a  number  of  the  words  below  have  only 
been  inserted  because  used  by  writers  of 
more  or  less  eminence.] 

Unabased  (un-a-bazd'),  a.  Not  abased;  not 
humbled.  'The  reverence  of  Religion  un- 
abased.'  Bp.  Gauden. 

Unabashed  (un-a-bashf),  a.  Not  abashed; 
not  confused  with  shame  or  by  modesty. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  unabashed  Defoe.      Pope. 

Unabated  (un-a-bat'ed),  a.  Not  abated; 
not  lessened  or  lowered;  not  diminished  in 
strength  or  violence.  *  To  keep  her  hus- 
band's greatness  unabated.'  Beau.  <fc  Fl. 

Unabilityt  (un-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Want  of  ability; 
inability.  Milton. 

Unable  (un-a'bl),  a.  1.  Not  able;  not  having 
sufficient  ability;  not  equal  for  some  task; 
as,  unable  to  rise;  unable  to  labour;  unable 
to  paint  a  good  likeness. —2.  Weak;  helpless; 
useless.  '  Sapless  age,  and  weak,  unable 
limbs.'  Shak.  —  Incapable,  Unable.  See 
under  INCAPABLE. 

Unabledt  (un-a'bld),  a.  Disabled;  incapaci- 
tated. B.  Jonson. 

Unableness  (un-a'bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unable;  inability.  Hales. 

Unabolishable  (un-a-bol'ish-a-bl).  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or  de- 
stroyed. Milton. 

Unabolished  (un-a-bol'isht),  a.  Not  abol- 
ished; not  repealed  or  annulled;  remaining 
in  force.  'Unabolished  orders  and  laws.' 
Hooker. 

Unabridged  (un-a-brijd'),  a.  Not  abridged; 
not  shortened;  as.  an  unabridged  edition 
of  a  dictionary.  '  Verdure,  pure,  unbroken, 
unabridged.'  Mason. 

Unabsolvable  t  ( un-ab-solv'a-bl ),  a.  Not 
admitting  of  absolution  from.  '  Unabsolv- 
able oathes.'  Jas,  Hay  ward. 

Unabsurd  (nn-ab-serd'),  a.  Not  absurd; 
reasonable.  Young. 

Unabundant  (nn-n-bun'dant),  a.  Not  a- 
bundant  or  plentiful.  Prof.  G.  Wilson. 

Unaccented  (nn-ak-sent'ed),  a.  Not  ac- 
cented; having  no  accent;  as,  an  unaccented 
syllable.  Harris. 

Unacceptable  (un-ak-sep'ta-bl),  a.    Not 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  u>ig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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acceptable;  not  pleasing;  not  welcome;  not 
such  as  will  be  received  with  pleasure. 

The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  unacceptable  to 
his  countrymen.  Clarendon. 

Uuaccessible  (un-ak-ses'i-bl),  a.  Inacces- 
sible. Holland. 

Unaccessibleness  (uii-ak-ses'i-bl-nes).  n. 
state  of  not  being  accessible;  inaccessible- 
ness.  ,S*V  M  ll<d<'. 

Unaccommodated  (un-ak-kom'mo-dat-ed), 
a.  1,  Not  accommodated;  not  fitted  or 
adapted.  —  2.  Not  furnished  with  necessary 
conveniences  or  appliances. 

I  ~n.ieci'mmodateii  man  is  no  more  than  such  a  poo 
forked  animal  as  thou  art.  Sttak. 

Unaccommodating  (un-ak-kom'mo-dat 
ing),  a.  Not  accommodating;  not  ready  to 
oblige.  Byron. 

Unaccompanied  (uu-ak-kum'pa-nid),  o 

1.  Not  attended;  having  no  attendants,  com 
panions,  or  followers. 

Seldom   one    accident,    prosperous    or    adverse 
Cometh  unaccompanied  with  the  like. 

Sir  y.  Hayward. 

2.  In  music,  performed  or  written  without 
an  accompaniment  or  subordinate  instru 
mental  parts. 

Unaccomplished  (mi-ak-kom'plisht),  a 
1.  Not  accomplished;  not  finished;  incom 
plete.  '  Nor  durst  their  unaccomplish'd 
crime  pursue.'  Dryden. — 2.  Not  furnished, 
or  not  completely  furnished,  with  accom 
plishiuents. 

Still  unaccomflish'd  may  the  maid  be  thought, 
Who  gracefully  to  dance  was  never  taught. 

Conrrfve. 

Unaccomplishment  ( un  -  ak  -  kom'plish  - 
ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  unaccom- 
plished. Uilton. 

Unaccorded  (un-ak-kord'ed),  a.  Not  ac- 
corded; not  brought  to  harmony  or  concord; 
not  agreed  upon.  Bp.  Hall. 
Unaccountablllty  (un-ak-kount'a-bil"i-ti), 
n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  ac- 
countable. —  2.  That  which  is  unaccountable 
or  incapable  of  being  explained.  'Many 
peculiarities  and  unaccountabilities.'  Miss 
Burney. 

Unaccountable  (un-ak-kount'a-bl),o.  l.Not 
to  be  accounted  for;  not  explicable;  not  to 
be  solved  by  reason  or  the  light  possessed; 
not  reducible  to  rule;  hence,  strange. 

What  can  be  more  unaccountable  than  to  solicit 
against  justice!  Jeremy  Collier. 

2.  Not  subject  to  account  or  control ;  not 
subject  to  answer ;  not  responsible.  '  His 
absolute  unaccountable  dominion  and  sove- 
reignty over  the  creature.'  South.— 3.t  Not 
to  be  counted;  countless;  innumerable.  'Un- 
accountable numbers.'  Wollaston. 
Unaccountableness(un-ak-kount'a-bl-nes), 
».  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unaccount- 
able or  incapable  of  being  explained  or  ac- 
counted for.  '  The  unaccountableness  of  this 
theory.'  Glanville. 

Unaccountably  (un-ak-kount'a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  unaccountable  manner ;  strangely. 
'  Not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God  ever 
acteth  unaccountably  or  without  highest 
reason.'  Barrow. 

Unaccredited  (un-ak-kred'it-ed),  a.  Not 
accredited;  not  received;  not  authorized; 
as,  the  minister  or  the  consul  remained  un- 
accredited. 

Unaccurate  (un-ak'ku.rat),  a.     Inaccurate; 
not  correct  or  exact.  '  An  unaccurate  work 
or  perhaps  corrupted.'     Waterland. 
Unaccurateness(un-ak'ku-rat-nes),n.  Want 
of  correctness.    Boyle. 
Uuaccursed(un-ak-kerst'),<i.  Not  accursed. 

Thomson. 

Unaccustomed  (un-ak-kus'tumd),  a.  1.  Not 
accustomed ;  not  used ;  not  made  familiar- 
not  habituated.  '  A  bullock  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke.'  Jcr.  xxxi.  18.— 2.  Not  accord- 
ing to  custom;  unusual;  extraordinary; 
strange.  'These  apparent  prodigies,  the 
unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night.'  Shak 
Unachlng  (un-ak'ing),  a.  Not  aching;  not 
giving  or  feeling  pain.  '  The  unaching  scars 
which  I  should  hide.'  Shak 
Unacknowledged  (un-ak-nol'ejd),  o.  i.  Not 
acknowledged;  not  recognized;  as,  an  un- 
acknowledged agent  or  consul.  '  An  unac- 
knowledged successor  to  the  crown.'  Claren- 
don. —  2.  Not  owned ;  not  confessed ;  not 
avowed;  as,  an  unacknowledged  crime  or 
fault. 

Unacquaintance  (un-ak-kwiint'ans),  n. 
Want  of  acquaintance  or  familiarity;  want 
of  knowledge.  '  His  absolute  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  matters  on  which  he  so  in- 
trepidly discourses.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


Unacquainted  (uu-ak-kwfmt'ed),  a.  i.  Not 
well  known ;  unusual.  '  Kiss  the  lips  of 
unacquainted  change.'  Shak. — 2.  Xnthav- 
ini;  familiar  knowledge :  followed  by  with. 
'Unacquainted  with,  such  bold  truths.' 
Di'tihn  in 

Unacquaintedness  (un-ak-kwant'ed-nes), 
?!  want  of  acquaintance.  'The  saints'  nn- 
ai-gitaintt'tlneas  with  what  is  done  here  be- 
low.' South. 

Unacquired(un-ak-kwird'),a.  Not  acquired; 
not  gained. 

The  work  of  God  is  left  imperfect  .  .  .  and  our 
ends  tinacqnired.  jfer.  Taylor. 

Unactable  (un-ak'ta-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  acted;  unfit  to  be  represented. 

Much  of  the  unacted  drama  is  really  unactable. 
Quart.  Rev. 

Unacted  (un-akt'ed),  o      Not  acted;  no 
performed;  not  executed. 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted.  Shak 


Unactivet  (un-ak'tiv),  a      Inactive.    'A 

being  utterly   unactive.    no  agent  at   all 

Wollaston. 
Unactivet  (un-ak'tiv),  v.t.    To  render  in 

active  or  incapable;  to  incapacitate.  Fuller 
Unactiveness  (un-ak'tiv-nes),  n.  Inactivity 

'A  religion  teaching  peace  and  Unactiveness. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
Unactuated  (un-ak'tu-at-ed),  a.    Not  actu 

ated;  not  acted  upon.     Glanville. 
Unaddltlonedt  (un-ad-di'shond).a.  Withou 

a  title ;  not  titled ;    not  being  mentionet 

with  an  addition  or  title. 
He  was  a  knight,  howsoever  it  Cometh  to  passe  he 

is  here  unadditioned.  Fitller. 

Unadjusted  (un-ad-just'ed).a.  Not  adjusted 
not  settled ;  not  regulated ;  as,  differences 
unadjusted.  Burke. 

Unadmired  (un-ad-mird'),  a.  Not  admired 
not  regarded  with  great  affection  or  respect. 

The  diction  and  the  sentiment,  the  delicacy  anc 
dignity,  passed  unadmired.  Dr.  JCnox. 

Unadmitted  (un-ad-mit'ed),  a.  Not  ad- 
mitted. 'The  unadmitted  flames.'  Southey 

Unadmonished  i  un-ad-mon'isht),  a.  Nol 
admonished;  not  cautioned,  warned,  or  ad- 
vised. 'Surprisal,  Unadmonished,  uufore- 
warned.'  Milton. 

Unadoptable  (un-a-dopt'a-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  adopted  or  used.  Carlijle. 

Unadored  (un-a-dord'),  o.  Not  adored;  not 
worshipped.  Hilton. 

Unadorned  (un-a-dornd'),  a.  Not  adorned; 
not  decorated;  not  embellished. 

Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  IS,  when  unadorn'd,  adorn'd  the  most. 

Unadulterate,  Unadulterated  (uu-Tdul'- 
ter-at,  un-a-dul'ter-at-ed),  a.  Not  adulter- 
ated ;  genuine;  pure.  'Twelve  jars  with 
wine  replete,  high,  unadulterate,  drink  for 
gods.'  Cowper. 

Uuadvantaged  (un-ad-van'tajd),  a.  Not 
profited  or  favoured.  Fuller. 

Unadventurous  (un-ad-ven'tur-us),  a.  Not 
adventurous;  not  bold  or  resolute.  'Irreso- 
lute, unhardy,  Unadventurous.'  Milton. 

Unadvisable  (un-ad-viz'a-bl),  o.  Not  ad- 
visable ;  not  to  be  recommended ;  not  ex- 
pedient; not  prudent. 

Extreme  rigour  would  have  been  uima-visatle  in 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign.  Bp.  Lcnvttt. 

Unadvised  (un-nrl-vlzdO,a.  1.  Not  prudent; 
notdiscreet.  '  Thou  unadvised  scold.'  Shak. 
2.  Done  without  due  consideration;  rash; 
as,  an  unadvised  measure  or  proceeding. 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden.     Shall. 

Inadvisedly  (un-ad-viz'ed-Ii),  adv.  Impru- 
dently; indiscreetly;  without  due  consider- 
ation. 'A  word  unadvisedly  spoken.'  South. 
Jnadvisedness  (un-ad-viz'ed-nes),  71.  Im- 
prudence; rashness. 

Sometimes  evill  speeches  come  from  good  men, 
in  their  unadvilednesse.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unaffable  (un-af'a-bl),  a.  Not  affable;  not 
free  to  converse:  reserved.  'Law,  stern  and 
unaffable.'  Daniel. 

Unaffected  (un-af-fekt'ed),  a.  Not  affected; 
as,  (a)  not  showing  affectation;  plain ;  na- 
tural; not  artificial;  simple.  '  A  wise,  sober 
seemly,  unaffected  deportment.'  Bp.  Hall 
(6)  Real;  not  hypocritical ;  sincere;  as,  un- 
affected sorrow,  (c)  Not  moved;  not  having 
the  heart  or  passions  touched ;  destitute  of 
affection  or  emotion.  'A  poor,  cold,  un- 
spirited,  .  .  .  unaffected  fool. '  Beau  <t  Fl 

Unaffectedly  (un-af-fekt'ed-li),  ado.  In  an 
unaffected  manner;  without  attempting  to 
produce  false  appearances.  '  Unaffectedly 
cheerful.'  Locke. 


Unafflicted(un-af.iiikt'ed),  a.  Not  afflicted 
free  from  trouble.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unaffrighted  (im-af-frit'ed),  a.  Not  fright- 
ened. 

Sit  still,  and  itnajfrishleci,  reverend  fathers 

B.  Jonso:,. 

Unafraid  (un-a-frad'), «.  Not  afraid.  Thom- 
son. 

Unagreeable  (un-a-gre'a-bl),  a.  1  Not 
agreeable  or  pleasing;  disagreeable.  (Rare.  ] 
2.  t  Not  consistent;  unsuitable.  'The  man- 
ner of  their  living  unagreeable  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  names  of  Christians.'  Ed 
Knight. 

Unagreeableness  t  (un-a-gre'a-bl-nes),  n 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unagreeable  ; 
unsuitableness;  incousistency.  'A  doctrine 
whose  unayreeableness  to  the  scripture 
economy  rendered  it  suspicious  '  Dr  U 
More. 

Unaided  (un-gd'ed),  a.  Not  aided;  not  as- 
sisted. •  Thy  allies,  who  .  .  .  perish  unaided 
and  unmissed  by  thee.'  CV<  /••  / 

Unalmlng  (un-am'ing),  a.  Having  no  par- 
ticular aim  or  direction. 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  Itnaitning,  in  the  rended  sky 

Granmlle. 

Unalarmed  (nn-a-larmd'),  a.  Not  alarmed; 
not  disturbed  with  fear.  '  Retire  secure  to 
thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed  ' 
Cowper. 

Unalarming  (un-a-larm'ins),  a.  Not  alarm- 
ing or  frightening.  '  Uualarming  turbu- 
lence of  transient  joys.'  Coleridge 

Unalienable  (un-al'yen-a-bl),  a.  Not  alien- 
able; that  cannot  be  alienated ;  that  may 
not  be  transferred ;  as,  Unalienable  rights. 
'ThtWMHmoftlfl  treasure.'  Coleridge 

Unalienably  ( un-al'yen-a-bli ),  adv  In  a 
manner  that  admits  of  no  alienation;  as 
property  unalienably  vested.  Young 

Unalist  (u'nal-ist),  n.  Kccles.  a  holder  of 
only  one  benefice:  as  opposed  to  pluralist 
Dr.  Knox.  [Rare.] 

Unallayed  t  (un-al-lad'),  a.  Unalloyed.  'Un- 
allayea  satisfactions.'  Boyle. 

Unalleviated  (nn-al-le'vi-at-ed),  a.  Not 
alleviated;  not  mitigated.  Seeker. 

Unalliable  (un-al-li'a-bl),  a.  That  cannot 
be  allied,  or  connected  in  amity.  '  Perpetual 
and  unalliable  aliens.'  Burke. 

Unallled  (nn-al-lid'),  a.  1.  Having  no  alli- 
ance or  connection,  either  by  nature,  mar- 
riage, or  treaty;  as,  unallied  families,  or 
nations,  orsubstances — 2. Having  no  power- 
ful ally  or  relation.  'Narcissanotuuknown, 
not  unallied.'  Young. 

Unallowable  (un-al-km'a-bl),  o.  That  may 
not  be  allowed.  Seeker. 

Unalloyed  (un-a)-loid'),  a.  Not  alloyed;  not 
reduced  by  foreign  admixture;  as,  metals 
unalloyed. 

I  enjoyed  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  his  company 
Mitfora. 

Unalterable  (nn-ftl'ter-a-bl),  a.  Not  alter- 
able; unchangeable;  immutable.  •  The  law 
of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed  unalterable 
relation  of  one  nature  to  another. '  South 

Unalterableness,  Unalterablllty  (un-al'- 
ter-a-bl-nes,  un-al'ter-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  IJn- 
changeableness;  immutability. 

Unalterably  (un-al'ter-a-bli),  ado.  Un- 
changeably; Immutably.  'Retain  unalter- 
ably firm  his  love  entire.'  Hilton. 

Unaltered  (tm-al'terd),  o.  Not  altered  or 
changed.  'Keep  an  even  and  unaltered 
gait.'  B.  Jonson. 

Unamazed  (un-a-mazd'),  a.  Not  amazed; 
free  from  astonishment.  Milton. 

Unambiguous  (un-am-big'ii-us),  a.  Not 
ambiguous;  not  of  doubtful  meaning;  plain; 
clear;  certain.  Chesterfield. 
Jnambitlous  (un-am-bi'shus),  a.  1.  Not 
ambitious;  free  from  ambition.  '  My  hum- 
ble muse,  in  unambitious  strains.'  Pope. — 
2.  Not  affecting  show;  not  showy  or  promi- 
nent; as,  unambitious  ornaments. 

Unamendable  (un-a-mend'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  amended  or  corrected. 
'  Mankind  is  Unamendable.'  Pope. 

Unamlable  (un-a'mi-a-bl),  a.  Not  amiable 
or  lovable;  not  conciliating  love ;  not  adapted 
to  gain  affection;  repelling  love  or  kind  ad- 
vances; ill-natured;  repulsive. 

These  ladies  of  irresistible  modesty  are  those  who- 
make  virtue  ttnamiutile.  Steele. 

Unamused  (un-a-muzd'),  a.  Not  amused; 
not  entertained ;  not  occupied  or  taken  up 
with  amusement;  not  cheered  by  diversion 
or  relaxation. 

O  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age  1  who  deem 

One  moment  unanntsea  a  misery 

Not  made  for  feeble  man !  Young. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  Her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Hnamusive  (un-a-mu'ziv),  a.  Not  affording 
amusement. 

I  h.ive  passed  a  very  dull  and  it'iatnusive  winter. 
Sttenstonf. 

Unanalogical  (nn'nn-a-loj"ik-al),  a.  v<t 
anAlogieaL 

Shine  is  a  (substantive)  though  not  Hunt/a: 

>x-t  un.,'r:iccfii!,  -iml  little  used.  Johnson.       \ 

Unanalysable(un'an-a-llz"a-lil),a.  Xotcap-  I 
able  i if  licinu  analysed.  '  Simple,  homogene-  ; 
ous,   unanalysable'     II.  Spencer.    Spelled 
also  Cniinatiizable. 

Unanchor  (un-ang'ker),  i>.t.  To  loose  from 
am-hor.  •  Free  elbow-room  for  vnanAariag 
her  boat.'  De  Quineey. 

Unaneledt  (un-a-neld'),  a.  Not  having  re- 
ceived extreme  unction.  '  Unhousel'd,  dis- 
appointed, unniieled  '  Shak.  See  ANNEAL. 

Unangular  (im-an^'_'H -ler),  a.  Having  no 
angles.  'Soft,  smooth,  ttnanyular  bodies.' 
Burke. 

Unanimalized  { un  -  au'i-mal-izd ),  a.  Not 
formed  into  animal  matter. 

Unanimatet  (u-mm'i-mat),  o.  Of  one  miml; 
unanimous. 

Unanimated  (un-aii'l-mSt-ed),  a.  1.  Not 
animated;  not  possessed  of  life.  'A  lump 
of  unformed,  unanimated  mud.'  Drydeii. 
2.  Not  enlivened ;  not  having  spirit;  dull; 
inanimate. 

Unanimating(un-an'i-mat-ing),  a.  Not  ani- 
mating: dull;  not  enlivening. 

Unanimity  (u-na-nim'i-ti),  n.  [L.  unaidmi- 
tus.]  The  state  of  being  unanimous;  agree- 
ment of  a  number  of  persons  in  opinion  or 
determination;  as,  there  was  perfect  una- 
nimity among  the  members  of  the  council. 


Where  they  do  agree  i 

tny  is  wonderful. 


i  the  stage,  their  unani- 
Sluriiian. 


Unanimous  (u-nan'i-mus),  a.  [L.  unanimiis, 
of  one  mind— wins,  one,  and  animus,  mind.] 

1.  Being  of  one  mind ;  agreeing  in  opinion 
or  determination;  as,  the  house  of  assembly 
was  unaninwtts;  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  unanimous.     'Both  in  one  faith 
unanimous.'    Milton. — 2.  Formed  by  una- 
nimity; as,  a  unanimous  vote. 

Unanimously  (u-nan'i-mus-Ii),  adv.  With 
entire  agreement  of  minds.  '  We  affirm  it 
unanimously.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unanimousness  (u-nan'i-nius-nes),n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  unanimous.  —  2.  Proceeding 
from  unanimity;  as,  the  unanimousness  of 
a  vote. 

Unannoyed(un-an-noid'),)i.  1.  Not  annoyed. 

2.  Uninjured.    'The double  guard  preserved 
him  unannoyed.'    Cowper. 

Unanointed  (un-a-nmnt'ed),  a.  1.  Not 
anointed.— 2.  Not  having  received  extreme 
unction. 

Unanswerability  (un-an'ser-a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unanswerable; 
uuanswerableness. 

The  beauty  of  these  exposes  must  tie  in  the  pre- 
cision and  unanrwerability  with  which  they  are 
given.  Pot. 

Unanswerable  (un-an'ser-a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  satisfactorily  answered;  not  capable  of 
refutation;  as,  an  unanswerable  argument. 
Boyle. 

Unanswerableness  (un-an'ser-a-bl-nes), «, 
The  state  of  being  unanswerable.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unanswerably  (un-an'ser-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  answered;  beyond  refuta- 
tion. 'From  whence  the  unlawfulness  of 
resisting  is  unanswerably  concluded.'  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Unanswered  ( un-an'serd ),  a.  1.  Not  an- 
swered; not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

Must  I  tamelv  bear 

This  arrogance  unanrwer'dt    Thou'rta  traitor. 
Addison. 

2.  Not  refuted.  '  Besides  a  number  of  mer- 
riments and  jests  unanswered  likewise.' 
Hooker.— 3.  Not  suitably  returned, 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unansiv er'd  fire. 

Dtytttx. 

Unanticipated  (un-an-tis'i-pat-ed),  a.  Not 
anticipated.  '  Boasting  of  his  new  and  un- 
anticipated objection.'  Warburton. 

Unanxious  (un-angk'shus),  «•  Free  from 
anxiety.  'Nobly  rest  unanxious  for  our- 
selves.' Young. 

Unapocryphal  (un-a-pok'ri-fal),  a.  Not 
apocryphal ;  not  of  doubtful  authority. 
'That  unapocryphal  vision.'  Milton. 

Unapostolic,  Unapostolical  (un'ap-os- 
tol"ik,  un'ap-os-tol"ik-al),  a.  Not  apostolic; 
not  agreeable  to  apostolic  usage;  not  having 
apostolical  authority. 

Unappalled  fun-ap-pald'),  a.  Not  appalled; 
not  daunted ;  not  impressed  with  fear. 
'  While  thou  sat'st  unappalled  in  calm  and 
sinless  peace.'  Milton. 


Unapparelled  (un-ap-pnr'eM),  a.     Not  ap- 

I>;irelk'il ;  not  clothed. 

They  were  unafparelied  people,  according  to  the 
clime,  and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous. 

Unapparent  (un-ap-pa'rent),  a.  Not  ap- 
parent; obscure;  not  visible.  'Bitter  ac- 
tions of  despite,  too  subtle  and  unapparent 
for  law  to  deal  with.'  Milton. 

Unappealable  (un-ap-peTa-bi),  a.  1.  Not 
appealublt;;  incapable  of  being  curried  to  a 
higher  court  by  appeal;  as,  an  unappealable 
cause. —2.  Not  admitting  an  appeal  from; 
not  to  be  appealed  from.  '  The  infallible 
unappealable  Judge.'  South. 

At  length  we  submitted  to  a  galling   yet  unap- 
pealable necessity.  Shelley. 

Unappeasable  (nn-ap-pe/'a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  appeased  or  pacified ;  as,  an  unappeas- 
able clamour. 

My  auger,  unappeasable,  still  rages.        Milton. 

Unappeased  (un-ap-pezd'),  a.  Not  ap- 
peased; not  pacified.  'God's  heavy  indig- 
nation .  .  .  as  yet  unappeased.'  Hooker. 

Unapplausive  (un-ap-plaz'iv),  a.  Not  ap- 
plnihhiig;  not  cheering  or  encouraging  as  by 
applause.  '  The  cold,  shadowy  unapplausive 
nuilience.'  George  Eliot. 

Unappliable  (uu-ap-pli'a-bl),  a.  Inapplic- 
able. Miltim. 

Unapplicable  (un-np'lik-a-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  applied;  inapplicable.  '  Unap- 
plicable to  some  purposes,  and  less  proper 
in  others.'  Boyle. 

Unapplied  (im-ap-plid'),  a.  Not  specially 
applied;  not  used  according  to  the  destina- 
tion; as,  unapplied  funds.  *  Men  dedicated 
to  a  private,  free,  unapplied  course  of  life.' 
Bacon. 

Unapprehended  (un-ap'pre-hend"ed),  a. 
1.  Not  apprehended;  not  taken.— 2.  Not  un- 
derstood, perceived,  or  conceived. 


They  of 
are  but  few 


vhom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended, 
in  number.  Hooker. 


Unapprehensive  (un-ap'pre-hen"si-bl),  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  understood  or  appre- 
hended; inapprehensible.  South. 

Unapprehensive  ( un-ap'  pre-hen"siv),  «. 

1.  Not  apprehensive;  not  fearful  or  suspect- 
ing.— 2.  Not  intelligent;  not  ready  of  con- 
ception, perception,  or  understanding;  in- 
apprehensive.    '  Unapprehensive  and  insen- 
sible of   any  misery  suffered    by  others.' 
South. 

Unapprehensiveness  (un-ap'pre-hen"siv- 
nes),  n.  State  of  being  unapprehensive. 
Richardson. 

Unapprised  (un-ap-prizd'),  a.  Not  ap- 
prised; not  previously  informed.  '  Unap- 
prised of  Henry's  designs.'  Burke. 
Unapproachable  (un-ap-proch'a-bl),  a. 
That  cannot  be  approached ;  inaccessible. 
Hammond. 

Unapproached  (un-ap-prochf),  a.  Not  ap- 
proached; not  to  be  approached. 

God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproafhed  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity.  Milton. 

Unappropriate  (un-ap-pro'pri-at),  a.  1.  Not 
apprupriate :  inappropriate.  —2.  Not  as- 
signed or  allotted  to  any  person  or  persons; 
unappropriated. 

Goods  which  God  at  first  created  inappropriate, 
and  Nature  threw  in  common  to  all  her  children. 
U'arburton. 

Unappropriate  (un-ap-pro'pri-at),  v.t.  To 
take  from  the  possession  or  custody  of  par- 
ticular individuals;  to  make  open  or  com- 
mon to  the  use  or  possession  of  all.  '  Un- 
appropriating  and  unmonopolising  the  re- 
wards of  learning  and  industry  from  the 
greasy  clutch  of  ignorance.'  Milton. 

Unappropriated  (un-ap-pro'pri-at-ed),  a. 
Not  appropriated;  having  no  particular 
application. 

Ovid  could  not  restrain  the  luxuriaiicy  of  his  genius. 
.  .  ".  from  wandering  into  an  endless  variety  of 
flowery  and  unappropriated  similitudes,  and  equally 
applicable  to  any  other  person  or  place.  J.  ll'arton, 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  not  applied  or  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  any  specific  object, 
as  money  or  funds.  (6)  Not  granted  or  given 
to  any  person,  company,  or  corporation;  as, 
unappropriated  lands. 

Unapproved  (un-ap-provd'),  a.  I.  Not  ap- 
proved; not  having  received  approbation. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milton. 

2.  t  Not  justified  and  confirmed  by  proof;  not 
corroborated  or  proved. 

Thou  register  of  lies. 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear  1  Shak. 


Unapt  (un-apf),  a.     1.  Not  apt;  not  ready 

or  inclined. 

I  ,1111  .1  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep.  Shak. 

2.  Dull;  not  ready  to  learn.  '  Very  dull  and 
unapt.'  Bacon.—  3.  Unfit;  unsuitable;  not 
qualified;  not  disposed. 

Why  are  our  b<i.lius  soft  and  weak  and  smooth, 
I'napt  to  tuil  and  trouble  in  the  world?      Shak. 

I  shall  prove  oflittle  force 
Hereafter,  and  for  manly  feats  unapt.        (.'ffwper. 

Unaptly  (un-apt'li),  adv.  Unfitly;  impro- 
perly. '  Who  nought  assays  unaptly  or 
amiss.'  B.  Jonson. 

Unaptness  (un-apt'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
<|ii;tlity  of  being  unapt;  as,  (a)  unsuitable- 
ness;  unfitness.  Spenser.  (&)  Want  of  ap- 
prehension ;  dulness.  (c)  Disqualification; 
disinclination;  want  of  will  or  ability;  un- 
readiness. 

The  mind,  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  has  often  its  force  broken,  and  thereby  gets 

ever  .itier.  Locke. 

Unaraced.t  a.  Not  rooted  up  or  eradicated. 
Chaucer. 

Unargued  (un-ar'gud),  a.  1.  Not  argued; 
not  debated.  — 2.  Not  argued  with;  not  dis- 
puted; not  opposed  by  argument. 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st 
UnarffHtd  I  obey.  Milton. 

3.t  Not  censured.     B.  Jonson. 

Unarm  (un-arm'),  v.t.  To  strip  of  armour 
or  arms;  to  disarm.  'To  help  unarm  our 
Hector.'  Shak. 

Unarm  (un-iinn'),  v.i.  To  take  off  or  lay 
aside  one's  arms  or  armour.  Shak. 

Unarmed  (un-annd'),  a.  1.  Not  having  on 
arms  or  armour;  not  equipped.  Milton. — 
2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  prickles,  or 
other  defence,  as  animals  and  plants. 

Unarrayed  (un-a-rad'),  a.  1.  Not  arrayed; 
not  dressed.  'This  infant  world,  yet  ttn- 
array'd,  naked  and  bare.'  £ryden.—2.  Not 
disposed  in  order. 

Unartedt  (un-art'ed),  a.  Ignorant  of  the 
arts.  '  God,  who  would  not  have  his  church 
and  people  letterless  and  unarted.'  Water- 
house. 

Unartful  (un-art'ful),  a.  I.  Not  artful;  art- 
less; not  having  cunning. 

I'm  sure  unartful  truth  lies  open 
In  her  mind.  Dry  den. 

2.  Wanting  skill.     [Rare.] 

Unartfully  (un-art'fuMi),  adv.  Without  art; 
in  an  unartful  manner;  artlessly.  Burke. 

Unartificial  <un-ar'ti-flsh"al),  a.  Inartifi- 
cial; not  artificial;  notformed  by  art.  '  The 
coarse  unartificial  arrangement  of  the  mon- 
archy.' Burke. 

Unartificially  (nn-ai-/ti-fish"al-li),  ado.  Not 
with  art;  in  an  unskilful  manner.  '  Unarti- 
firially  built.'  Milton. 

tfnartistic  (un-ar-tist'ik),  a.  Not  according 
to  the  rules  of  art;  inartistic.  Ed  in.  Rev. 

Unascertainable  (un-as'er-tan"a-bl),  o. 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or  re- 
duced to  a  certainty.  — 2.  Incapable  of  being 
certainly  known. 

Unascertained  (un-as'er-triiKl"),a.  1. Not  re- 
duced to  a  certainty;  not  made  certain  and 
definite. —2.  Not  certainly  known.  'The 
only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now 
remains  unascertained. '  Cook. 

Unascriedt  (un-as-krid'),  «-  Not  descried 
or  seen.  Hall 

Unasked  (un-askf),  a.  1.  Not  asked;  unso- 
licited ;  as,  to  bestow  favours  unasked. 
'  You  followed  me  unasked,'  Tennyson. — 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

The  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  miask'd.  Dryden. 

Unaspectiyet  (un-as-pek'tiv),  a.  Not  having 
a  view  to;  inattentive.     Feltham. 
Unaspirated  (tra-aa'pi-r&t-ed),  a.    Having 
no  aspirate;  pronounced  or  written  without 
an  aspirate.     Dr.  Parr. 
Unaspiring  (un-aa-pir'Ing),  a.    Not  aspir- 
ing; not  ambitious;  as,  a  modest  and  un- 
aspiring person. 

Unassailable  (un-as-sal'a-bl),  a.  Not  as- 
sailable; incapable  of  being  assailed;  hence, 
not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  purpose. 

I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank 
Unshaked  of  motion.  Shak. 

Unassailed  (un -as-said'),  a.     Not  assailed; 

not  attacked  by  violence.    'To  keep  my  life 

and  honour  unansail'd.'    Milton. 
Unassaultable  (un-as-salt'a-bl),  a.    Not  as- 

saul table.      '  The    rock    is    unassaultavle.' 

Hackluyt. 
Unassayed  (un-as-sad'),  a.    1.  Not  essayed; 

not  attempted.   '  Virtue  unassay'd.'  Milton. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 
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UNBECOMINGNESS 


Unassiniilated  ( un  -  as  -  sim '  i  -  lat  -  ed ),  a 

1.  Not.  assimihited;  not  nmde  to  resemble 

2.  Inphiisiol.  not  united  with,  and  actiulh 
made  a  part,  either  of  the  proper  fluids  01 
solids  of  the  body;  not  taken  into  the  sys 
tern;  as,  food  still  unassimilated, 

Unassisted  (un-as-sist'ed),  a.  Not  assisted 
not  aided  or  helped;  unaided.  'The  vic- 
tories of  reason  HMmiCfd  by  the  force  o 
human  power.'  Atl<ilx<>n. 

Unassuming  (un-as-sum'ing),  a.  Not  as 
surnin^;  n»t  bold  or  forward ;  not  making 
lofty  pretensions;  not  arrogant;  modest 
as,  an  unassuming  youth;  una&sumiib 
manners. 

Sweet  Daisy!     .     .     . 

Thou  unassuming  common -place 

i.  if  Nature  I  n'^ntsworth. 

Unassured  (un-a-shbrd'),  a.  I.  Not  as- 
sured; not  bold  or  confident.— 2. t  Not  to 
be  trusted.  'The  feigned  friends,  the  tm- 
assured  foes.'  Spenser. — 3.  Not  insured 
against  loss;  as,  goods  unassured. 

Unatonable  (un-a-ton'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  to 
be  expiated  or  atoned  for. — 2.f  Not  to  be 
reconciled;  not  to  be  brought  into  concord 
Milton. 

Unatoned  (nn-a-tond').  a.  Not  expiated 
not  atoned  for.  '  A  brother's  blood  yet  un 
aton'd.'  Ittnve. 

Unattached  (un-at-tacht'),«-  Not  attached; 
specifically,  (a)  in  laic,  not  taken  on  account 
of  debt.  (6)  Milit.  not  belonging  to  any  one 
company  or  regiment,  or  on  half-pay:  said 
of  officers. 

Unattainable  (un-at-tan'a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  gained  or  obtained ;  as,  unattainable 
good.  'No  such  unattainable  privilege.' 
Locke. 

Unattainableness  (un-at-tan'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unattainable  or  beyond 
the  reach.  Locke. 

Unattainted  (un-at-tant'ed),  a.  1.  Not  at- 
tainted.—  2.  Not  corrupted;  not  affected; 
hence,  impartial.  *  With  Unattainted  eye.' 
Shak. 

Unattempted  (un-at- tempted),  a.  l.  Not 
attempted;  nottried;  not  essayed.  'Things 
Unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.'  Milton. 
2.  Not  having  had  a  trial  or  test  applied; 
not  tried,  as  by  temptation.  [Rare.] 

But  for  my  hand,  as  iinattempted  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich.      Shak. 

Unattended  (un-at- ten d'ed),  a.  1.  Not  at- 
tended; not  accompanied;  having  no  retinue 
or  attendance. 

With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went. 
Not  unattended.  Milton. 

2.  Not  attended  to;  not  dressed;  as,  unat- 
tended wounds. 

Unattending  (un-at-tend'ing),  a.  Not  at- 
tending or  listening;  not  being  attentive. 
'  Unattending  ears.'  Milton. 

Unattentive  (un-at-tent'iv),  a.  Not  at- 
tentive; inattentive.  Clarke. 

Unattested  (un-at-test'ed),  a.  Not  attested; 
having  no  attestation. 

Thus  God  has  not  left  himself  unattested.  doing 
good,  sending  us  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons. Barr<nu, 

Unattire  (un-at-tlr*).  v.i.  To  take  off  the 
dress  or  attire;  to  undress. 

We  both  left  Mrs.  Schwellcnberg  to  unaifire. 
Miss  Biimey. 

Unau  (u-naO,  n.  An  edentate  mammal,  the 
Bradypus  didact \jhts.  See  SLOTH. 

Unaudlenced  (un-a'di-enst),  a.  Not  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience.  Richardson. 

UnauspiciOUS  (un-a-spi'shus),  a.  Xot  au- 
spicious; unfavourable;  not  propitious.  '  In- 
grate  and  unauipMout  altars.'  Sha?c. 

UnauthentiC  (un-a-then'tik),  a.  Not  au- 
thentic; not  genuine  or  true.  'Amyot's  un- 
autkentic  French  Plutarch.'  T.  Warton. 

Unauthenticated  (un-a-then'ti-kat-ed),  a. 
Not  authenticated;  not  attested;  not  shown 
to  be  genuine.  '  Unauthenticated  by  testi- 
mony.' Paley. 

Unauthorized  (un-a'thor-Izd),  a.  Not  au- 
thorized; not  warranted  by  proper  autho- 
rity; not  duly  commissioned.  'An  unau- 
thorized kiss.'  Shak. 

Unavailable  (un-a-val'a-bl),  a.  Not  avail- 
able; not  effectual;  vain;  useless. 

But  to  complain  or  not  complain  alike 

Is  unavailable.  Abf.  Potter, 

Unavailableness  (un-a-val'a-bl-nes),  n. 

Inefficacy;  uselessness.     Sir  E.  Sandys 
Unavailing  (un-a-val'ing),  a.     Not  having 

the    effect    desired ;    ineffectual ;    useless ; 

vain;    as,    unavailing   efforts;   unavailing 

nrayen.     Dryden. 
Unavenged  (un-a-venjd'),  a.    Not  avenged; 

not  having  obtained  retaliation,  revenge,  or 


satisfaction;  not  punished;  not  atoned  for 

as,  a  person  is  unai-euyil ;  a  crime  is  un 

ted,     Jlyron ;  Tennyson. 
Unavoidable  (.un-a-void'a-bl),  a.    1.  Incap 

alile  of  being  made  null  or  void.  — 2.  No 

avnulable;  not  to  be  shunned ;  inevitable 

as,  uiianidable  evils.     'Unavoidable  occa 

sions  of  war. '    Drijden. 
Unavoidableness   (nn-a-void'a-bl-nes),  n 

The  state  of  being  uuavoidable ;  inevitable 

ness.     Glantitti:. 
Unavoidably  (.tm-a-void'a-bli),  adv.    Inevi 

tably;  in  a  manner  that  prevents  failure  or 

escape. 

M.Liiy  severe  reflections  on  their  own  mistaken 
choice  must  unavoidably  torture  the  minds  of  th 
vicious.  Seeker. 

Unavoided  (im-a-void'ed),  a.  1.  Not  avoidei 
or  shunned.— 2.t  Inevitable. 

We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer. 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.          i'A . . 

Una  waked,  Una  wakened  (un-a-wakf 
un-a-wak'iid),  a.  1.  Not  awakened ;  noi 
roused  from  sleep.  —  2.  Not  roused  from 
spiritual  slumber  or  stupidity.  '(' annul, 
i'n,''L  dream  beneath  the  blaze  of  truth. 
T/ii'tnson. 

Unaware  (un-a-war').  a.    Not  aware;  not 
heeding;  heedless;  without  thought;  inat- 
tentive :  only  used  predicatively. 
Will  he.  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  lijs  ire, 
Belike  through  impotence',  or  unaware  t    Milton. 

I  am  not  unaware  how  the  productions  of  the 
Grub-street  brotherhood  have  of  late  years  fallen 
under  many  prejudices.  Swift. 

Sometimes  used  adverbially,  but  unawares 
is  the  proper  adverb.  'As  one  that  hath 
unaware  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the 
flood.'  Sliak. 

Unawares  (uu-a-warz'),  adv.  [An  adverbial 
genitive,  like  betiinet,  &e.  ]  1.  Suddenly , 
unexpectedly ;  without  previous  prepara- 
tion; as,  the  evil  came  upon  us  unawares 
'Take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Sliak.—2.  Without  premeditated  design;  in- 
advertently. —At  unawares,  sometimes  at 
unaware,  unexpectedly.  'By  his  foe  sur- 
prised at  unawares.'  Shak. 

He  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks.    Dryden. 

I  came  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  love 

At  foolish  Una-ware.  E.  B.  Browning-. 

Una  wed  (un-ad'),  a.  Not  awed;  not  re- 
strained by  fear;  undaunted.  Clarendon. 

Unbacked  (un-bakf).  a.  1.  Not  having  been 
backed ;  not  taught  to  bear  a  rider ;  un- 
broken. 'Like  unback'd  colts  they  prick'd 
their  ears. '  Shak.  —  2.  Unsupported ;  left 
without  aid;  not  countenanced,  upheld,  or 
encouraged.  Daniel.— 3.  Not  moved  back 
or  backwards.  C.  Richardson. 

Unbaffled  (un-baffld),  a.  Not  baffled  nor 
defeated;  not  confounded. 

Unbag  (un-bag'),  v.t.  To  let  out  of  a  bag; 
as,  to  unbaff  a  fox. 

Unbagged  (un-bagd'),  a.  or  pp.  i.  Not 
bagged ;  not  put  into  a  bag  or  bags.  — 
2.  Ejected  from  a  bag. 

Unbailable  (un-bal'a-bl),  a.  Not  bailable; 
as,  the  offence  is  unbailable. 

Unbaked  (un-bakf),  a.     Not  baked.     Skak. 

Unbalanced  (un-bal'anst),  a.  1.  Not  bal- 
anced; not  poised;  not  in  equipoise. 

Let  earth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly.       Pope. 

2.  Not  brought  to  an  equality  of  debt  and 
credit;  as,  an  unbalanced  account.— 3.  Not 
restrained  by  equal  power;  not  having 
equal  weight,  force,  power,  or  authority; 
as,  unbalanced  parties.  —4  Not  in  equilib- 
rium; unsteady;  easily  swayed. 

Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
Th'  unbalanced  mind.  Pofe. 

Unballast  (un-ballast),  v.t.  To  free  from 
ballast;  to  discharge  the  ballast  from 

Unballast  1  (un-bal'last),  a.  Unballasted. 
'  Unballast  vessel.'  Addison. 

Unballasted  ( un  - bal 'last -  ed ),  p.  and  a. 
1.  Freed  from  ballast.  —  2.  Not  furnished 
with  ballast;  not  kept  steady  by  ballast  or 
by  weight;  unsteady;  as,  unballasted  wits. 

Unbanded  (un-band'ed),  a.  Stripped  of  a 
band;  having  no  band;  unfastened.  'Your 
bonnet  unhanded.'  Shak. 

Unbank  (un-bangk'),  v.t.    To  take  a  bank 
from;  to  open,  as  by  levelling  or  removing 
banks.     Sir  B.  Taylor. 
Tnbaptlzed  (un-bap-tizd'),  o.  Not  baptized. 
Drayton. 

Unbar  (un-bar"),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  unbarred; 
ppr.  unbarring.  To  remove  a  bar  or  bars 
from;  to  unfasten;  to  open;  as,  to  unbar  a 
gate.  'To  writer  these  locks.'  Shak. 

Unbarbarized  (un-bar'bar-izd),a.  Civilized. 
'A  life  totally  unbarbarized.'  Ozell. 


Unbarbed  (un-barbd'),  a.  l.t  Not  sheared. 
shaven,  or  mown.  -The  thick  unbarbei 
grounds.'  Drayton.—  2.t  Unharnessed;  bare. 
Must  1  go  show  them  my  itnbarbed  sconce?  Shak. 

3.  In  nat.  hint,  not  furnished  with  barbs  or 
reversed  points,  bairs,  or  plumes 
Unbarbered  (un-l.iir'berd),  a.    Unshaven. 

We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard 

Unwashed,  uncombed,  ttnearbercd.     Thackeray. 

Unbark  t  (un-bark'),  v.t.  \.  To  strip  off  the 
bark  from,  as  from  a  tree;  to  bark.  'Abranrh 
of  a  tree  being  iinbiirked.'  Uacon  —2.  To- 
disembark;  to  land. 

We  did  unbarke  our  selves  and  went  on  land  up 
to  tin-  citic.  Hactluyt. 

Unbarricade  (un-bart-kad),  v.t.  To  throw 
open  ;  to  unbar.  '  Unbarricade  the  doors  ' 
Stei  tie. 

Unbarricadoed  (un-bar-i-ka'dod),  a.  Not 
barricaded,  stopped,  or  blocked  up;  unob- 
structed. '  The  unbarricadoed  streets ' 
Burke. 

Unbase  (un-bas'),  a.  Not  base,  low,  or  mean : 
not  degrading  or  disgraceful.  'In  honest 
counsels,  and  in  way  unbase.'  Daniel 

Unbashedt  (un-bashf),  a.  Not  filled  with 
or  not  feeling  shame;  unabashed.  'With 
unbathed  hearts.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unbashful  ( un-bash'ful ),  a.  Not  bashful ; 
bold;  impudent;  shameless.  '  With  unbash- 
ful  forehead.'  Shak. 

Uubatedt  (un-bat'ed),  a.  1.  Unabated;  mi 
diminished.  '  Unbated  fire.'  Shak.—  2.  Un- 
blunted:  applied  to  a  sword  without  a  but- 
ton on  the  point.  Shak. 

Unbathed  (un-biVnid'j, a.  Not  bathed;  Tint 
wet. 

The  blade  return 'd  unbathcd  And  to  the  handle  bent. 
Dry  den. 

Unbattered  (un  bat'terd),  a.  Not  battered; 
not  bruised  or  injured  by  blows.  '  My  sworil 
with  an  unbattered  edge.'  Shalt. 
Unbayt  (uu-ba'),  v.t.  To  open;  to  free  from 
restraint.  'To  unbay  the  current  of  my 
passions.'  A* orris. 

Unbe  t  ( un-be' ),  v.  i.  Not  to  be,  or  not  to  be 
the  same;  to  be  another. 

How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset. 
Or  with  home  mutinies,  would  he  unbe 
Himself!  Oldflay. 

Unbear  (tin-bar'),  v.  t.  To  take  the  bearing- 
rein  off:  said  of  a  horse. 

Unbear  him  half  a  moment,  to  freshen  him  »p. 

Unbearable  ( un-bar'a-bl ),  a.  Not"to"be 
borne  or  endured;  intolerable.  'A  noisome 
smell  .  .  .  that  is  almost  vmbuirtMe.'  Sir 
H.  Sidney. 

Unbearably  (un-bar'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  un- 
bearable manner;  intolerably.  Broitrjham. 

Unbearded  (  un-berd'ed ),  a.  Having  no 
beard;  beardless.  'Th'  unbearded  youth.' 
JB.  Jonson.  '  Unbearded  grain.'  Dryden. 

Unbearlng  (un-bar'ing),  a.  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing no  fruit;  sterile;  barren.  '  Unbeariny 
branches.'  Drifden. 

Unbeastt  (tin-besf),  v.t.    To  divest  of  the 
form  or  qualities  of  a  beast.     'Let  him  un 
beast  the  beast.'    Sandys. 

Unbeaten  (un-bet'n).o.  1.  Not  beaten;  not 
treated  with  blows.— 2.  Untrod;  not  beaten 
by  the  feet;  as,  unbeaten  paths. 

Unbeauteous,  Unbeautiful  ( un-bu'te-us, 
im-bii'ti-ful),  a.  Not  beautiful ;  having  no 
beauty.  '  Unbeauteous  in  its  own  eyes.' 
Hammond.  'Iu  the  midst  of  unbeautiful 
things.'  Ruskin. 

Unbeavered  (un-be'verd),  a.  With  the 
beaver  or  hat  off;  uncovered.  Gay. 

Unbeclouded  (un-oe-kloud'ed),  a.  Not  be- 
clouded or  dimmed ;  seeing  clearly.  '  Un- 
beclouded eyes.'  Watts. 

Unbecomet  (un-be-kum'),  v.t.  Not  to  be- 
come; not  to  be  suitable  to;  to  misbecome. 

It  neither  tinbecomes  God  nor  men  to  be  moved  by 
reason.  Bp.  Sherlock. 

Jnbecomlng  (un-be-kum'ing),  a.  and  pp. 

1.  Not  becoming;  improper;  indecent;  in- 
decorous. '  Unbecoming  speeches. '  Dryden. 

2.  [Un,  not,  and  pres.  part,  of  become,  v.t.\ 
Not  becoming  some  person. 

But  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 

Tennyson. 

Unbecomingly  (nn-be-kum'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  unbecoming  manner;  unsuitably.  'We 
behave  ourselves  very  unbecomingly  and 
unworthily.'  Barrow. 

Unbecomingness  (im-be-kum'ing-nes).  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unbecoming  ; 
impropriety;  indecorousness.  Locke. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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UNBLOSSOMING 


Unbed  (uu-bed'),  o.t.  To  raise  or  rouse  from 
bed. 

EeK  ttnbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Is.  «««»». 

Unbedded  (un-bed'eil),  J>.  and  a.  1.  Kaisi'il 
from  bed;  disturbed.  —2.  Applied  to  a  bride 
whose  marriage  had  not  been  consum- 
mated. 

We  (ieem'd  it  best  thnt  this  imbedded  bride 
Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse. 

Sirff.  Tay to: 

Uubedinned  (  un'be-dind  ),   «.     Not  made 
noisy      'A  prineely  music  unbediniu'd  witli 
drums  '     /,.  Hunt.     [Rare.] 
Unbefitting  (uu-be-nt'jug),a.  Not  befitting; 
unsuitable;  unbecoming. 

Lore  is  full  of  unf>e/irtin£-  strains, 

All  wanton  as  a  child.  5A«A. 

Unbefool(nn-be-fol'),  v.t.  1.  To  change  from 
a  foolish  nature;  to  restore  from  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  fool.  South.—  2.  To  open  the 
eyes  of  to  a  sense  of  folly.— 3.  Tounde<  i  i\. 

Unbefriended  (un-be-frend'ed),  o.  Not  be- 
friended; not  supported  by  friends;  having 
mi  friendly  aid.  'The  patronage  of  the  poor 
and  unbefriended.'  KiUingbtck. 

Unbeget  (un-be-gef),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  ex- 
istence. "Wishes  each  minute  he  conld  un- 
beget  those  rebel  sons.'  Dnfden. 

Unbeglnning  (nn-be-gin'ing),a.  Having  no 
beginning.  'An  unbeginnitig, midless,  end- 
less ball.'  Sylvester. 

Unbegot,  Hnbegotten  (un-be-gof,  un-be- 
got'n),  o.  Not  generated;  not  begot;  espe- 
cially, having  never  been  generated;  baring 
always  been  self-existent;  eternal.  'Your 
children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot.'  Shak. 
'The  eternal,  unbegotten,  and  immutable 
God.'  StiUilvjJhet. 

Unbeguile  (un-be-gil'),  v.t.    To  undeceive; 
to  free  from  the  influence  of  deceit. 
Break  from  these  snares,  thy  judgment  iittfirfjirfe. 
Daniel. 

Unbeguiled  (im-be-gild').  p.  and  a.  Not  be- 
guiled or  deceived.  'A  virgin  unbeguiled  by 
Cupid's  dart.'  Conyreve. 

Unbegun  (nn-be-gun').  a.  Not  yet  begun. 
'  A  work  utibeyiin.'  Hooker. 

Unbeheld  (un-be-held'),  a.  Not  beheld;  not 
seen;  not  visible  one's  self.  'May'st  well 
behold  them  unbeheld.'  Tennyson. 

Unbehovablet  (un-be-hovVbl),  a.  Not  be- 
hovable;  not  needful;  unprofitable.  Sir  J. 
Cheke. 

Unbelngt  (un-be'ing),  ffl.  Not  existing. 
'Beings  yet  unbeing.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unbeknown  (un-be-ndu'),  a.  Unknown. 
[Vulgar.] 

'  I  was  there,'  resumed  Mrs.  Ctuppins, '  unbc&ntntm 
to  Mrs.  Bardell.'  -      Dickens. 

Unbelief  (uu-be-lef),  n.  1.  Incredulity;  the 
withhohling  of  belief;  as,  unbelief  is  blind. 

2.  Infidelity;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

As  doubt  attacked  faith,  unbelief  has  avenged 
faith  by  destroying  doubt.  Card.  Manning. 

3.  In  the  New  Testament,  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  distrust  of  God's  pro- 
mises and  faithfulness,  &c.     Mat.  xiii.  53 ; 
Mark  vi.  6;  Heb.  iii.  12. 

Unbelievability  (mi-be-Iev'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  In- 
capability of  being  believed;  incredibility. 
J.  S.  Mill.  'Mud-oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and 
Unbelievability.'  Carlyle. 
Unbelievable  (un-be-lev'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
believed;  incredible.  '  A.  thing  unbelievable.' 
J.  Udall. 

Unbelieve  (un-be-lev/),v.(.  \.  To  discredit; 
not  to  believe  or  trust.  "As  I,  thus  wrong'd, 
hence  unbelieved  go.'  Shaft. — 2.  Not  to 
think  real  or  true.  'Seas  unknown,  and 
unbelieved.'  Beau.  &  Ft, 
Unbeliever  (un-be-lev'er).n.  l.  An  incredu- 
lous person ;  one  who  does  not  believe.— 
2.  An  infidel;  one  who  discredits  revelation, 
or  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of 
Christ.  'Atheists  aud  unbelievers  of  all 
sorts.'  Clarke. 

Unbelieving  (un-be-leVing),  a.     1.  Not  be- 
lieving; incredulous,— 2.  Infidel;  discredit- 
ing divine  revelation,  or  the  mission,  char- 
acter, and  doctrines  of  Christ;  as,  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews.     Acts  xiv.  2. 
Unbelievingly  (un-be-lev'ing-li),  adv.    In 
an  unbelieving  manner.    Clarke. 
Unbeloved  (un-be-luvd'),  a.    Not  loved. 

'  Not  unbelov'd  by  Heav'n.'    Dryden. 
Unbelt  (un-belf),  v.t.    To  unfasten  the  belt 
of;  to  ungird.     'Would  have  unbelted  their 
swords.'    De  Quincey. 

Unbend  (un-bend'),  v.i.  1.  To  become  re- 
laxed or  unbent.  —  2.  To  rid  one's  self  of 
constraint;  to  act  with  freedom;  to  give  up 
stiffness  or  austerity  of  manner. 


Unbend  (un-bend'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vni"'nf. 
1.  To  free  from  flexure;  to  make  straight; 
as.  to  unbend  a  bow.— 2.  To  relax;  to  remit 
from  a  strain  or  from  exertion;  to  set  at 
ease  for  a  time;  as,  to  unbend  the  mind 
from  study  or  care.  'You  unbend  your 
noble  strength.'  Shak.  'To  slacken  and 
vnbend  his  cares.'  Denham.—'A  Naut.  (a) 
to  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as 
sails ;  (6)  to  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the 
anchors;  (c)  to  untie,  as  a  rope. 

Unbending  (un-bend'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
stillY-ring  flexure.  'The  nni>,-n>iin;i  OOrn.' 
Pope. — 2.  Unyielding;  resolute;  inflexible: 
applied  to  persons. —3.  Unyielding;  inflex- 
ible; firm:  applied  to  things;  as,  unbending 
truths. —4.  Given  up  temporarily  to  relax- 
ation or  amusement. 

I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  un- 
bending hour.  Xwe. 

Unbendingly  (un-bend'ing-li),  adv.  With- 
out bending;  obstinately. 

Unbendingness  (un-bend'ing-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unbending;  inflexibility. 
Landor. 

Unbeneficed  (un-ben'e-flst).  a.  Not  enjoy- 
ing or  having  a  benefice.  Dryden. 

UnbenefiCial  (un-ben-e-n'shal),  a.  Not  bene- 
ficial; not  advantageous,  useful,  profitable, 
or  helpful.  Milton. 

Unbenefited  (un-ben'e-fit-ed),  a.  Having 
received  no  benefit,  service,  or  advantage. 
Dr.  Knox. 

Unbenighted  ( un-be-nit'ed ),  a.  Not  be- 
nighted; never  visited  by  darkness. 

To  them  day 

Unbenign  (uu-be-nin'),  a.  Not  benign;  the 
reverse  of  benign;  malignant.  Milton. 

Unbent  (un-benf),  pp.  of  unbend. 

Unbenumb  (un-be-num'),  v.t.  To  relieve 
from  numbness;  to  restore  sensation  to. 
'  Unbenumbs  his  sinews  aud  his  flesh.*  Syl- 
vester. 

Unbereavenfun-be-reVenXa.  Not  bereaved; 
un bereft.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Unbereft  (un'be-reft),  a.  Not  bereaved; 
unbereaveu.  Sandys. 

Unbeseem  (un'be-sem),  v.t.  Not  to  be  fit 
for  or  worthy  of ;  to  be  unbecoming  or  not 
befitting  to;  to  belie. 

Ah  !  may'st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  Mttptseem  the  promise  of  thy  sprinjj.     Byron. 

Unbeseeming  (un-be-sem'ing),  a.  Unbe- 
coming; not  befitting;  unsuitable.  Eikon 
Bat,  Hike. 

Unbeseemingly  (un-be-se'm'mg-li),  adv.  In 
an  unbecoming  manner.  Barrow. 

Unbeseemingness  (un-be-sem'ing-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unbeseeming. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Unbesought  (un-be-saf),  pp.  Not  besought; 
not  sought  by  petition  or  entreaty.  Milton. 

Unbespeak  (un'be-spek),  v.  t.  To  make  void 
or  put  off,  as  something  spoken  for  before- 
hand; to  annul,  as  an  order  or  engagement 
against  a  future  time.  '  Unbespeak  what  I 
have  ordered.'  Garrick. 

To  Whitehall  to  look,  among  other  things,  for  Mr. 
May,  to  itnbespeak  his  dining  with  me  to-morrow. 

Unbestowed  (un-be-stod^.n.  Not  bestowed; 
not  given,  granted,  or  conferred ;  not  dis- 
posed of.  Bacon. 

Unbetidet  (un-be-tld'),  v.i.  To  fail  to 
happen  or  betide.  Chaucer. 

Unbetrayed  (un-be-trad'),  a.  Not  betrayed. 
Daniel. 

Unbewailed  (un-be-wald'),  a.  Not  be- 
wailed; not  lamented. 

Let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  itnbe-wail'd  their  way.  Shak. 

Unbeware.t  Unbewarest  (un'be-war,  nn'- 
be-wanj),  adv.  Unaware;  unawares.  Bale. 

Unbewitch  (un-be-wich'),  v.t.  To  free  from 
fascination,  deception,  or  delusion. 

Ordinary  experience  observed  would  unbewitch 
men  as  to  these  delusions.  South. 

Unbias  (un-bi'as),  v.t.  To  free  from  bias; 
to  turn  or  free  from  prejudice  or  preposses- 
sion. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  can  do  his  coun- 
try, is  to  itnbias  his  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
tween the  rival  powers.  Swift. 

Unbiassed  (un-bi'ast),  a.    Free  from  bias, 

undue  partiality,  or  prejudice;  impartial; 

as,  an  unbiassed  mind;  unbiassed  opinion 

or    decision.      '  Unbiass'd    by   self -profit.' 

Tennyson. 
Unbiassedly  (un-bi'ast-li),  adv.    Without 

prejudice;  impartially.     Locke. 
Unbiassedness  (un-bl'ajst-nes),  n.  The  state 

of  being  unbiassed ;  freedom  from  bias  or 

prejudice. 


Unbidt  (un-bid'X  a.     [See  HID.]    Without 

having  suit!  prayers.     Spenser. 
Unbid,  Unbidden  (un-bid',  un-bid'n),  a. 

1.  Nut  bid;  not  commanded;  hence,  spon- 
taneous. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unhid.  Muit»i. 

2.  Uninvited;  not  requested  to.  attend.   '  Un- 
bidden guests.'    Shak. 

Unbidet  (un-bid').  v.i.  Not  to  abide;  not  t«> 
remain  or  stay.  Ch<tu<','r. 

UnbigOtedOm-big'ot-ed),  a.  Free  from  big- 
otry. Addteon. 

Unbind  (un-bind/),  v.t.  To  untie;  to  remove 
a  band  from  ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  loose  ;  to  st  t 
free  from  shackles;  as,  unbind  the  prisoner's 
arms.  'Unbind  my  sons.'  Slialc. 

Unbirdly  (un-berd'li),  adv.  Unlike  or  un- 
worthy of  a  bird.  Cowley. 

Unbishop  (un-bish'up),  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
episcopal  orders;  to  divest  of  the  rank  of 
bishop.  South. 

Unbit  (un-bif),  p.  and  a.  Not  bitten.  '  Un- 
bit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich.'  Young. 

Unbit  (un-bif),  v-t.  Naut.  to  remove  the 
turns  of  from  the  bitts;  as,  to  unbit  a  cable. 

Unbitted  (un-bit'ed),  a.  Unbridled.  'Our 
carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts.'  Shak. 

Unblamable  (un-blam'a-bl),  a.  Not  blam- 
able;  not  culpable;  innocent.  Bacon. 

Unblamableness  (un-blam'a-bl-nes),  n. 
Mute  of  being  unblamable  or  chargeable 
with  no  blame  or  fault.  *  Unblainablenextt 
of  life.'  South. 

Unblamably  (un-blarn'a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unblamable  manner;  so  as  to  incur  no 
blame.  1  Thes.  ii.  10. 

Unblamed  (un-blamd'),  a.  Not  blamed; 
free  from  censure.  'So  ...  unblamed  a 
life.'  B.  Jonnon. 

Unblasted  (un-blast'ed),  a.  Not  blasted; 
nut  made  to  wither.  Peacham. 

Unbleached  (un-blechf),  a.  Not  bleached; 
not  whitened  by  bleaching;  as,  unbleached 
cottons. 

Unbleaching  (un-blech'ing),  a.  Not  whit- 
euing  or  becoming  white  or  pale.  'Blood's 
unbleaching  stain.'  Byron. 

Unbleeding  (un-bled'ing),  a.  Not  bleeding : 
not  suffering  loss  of  blood.  '  Unbleediny 
wounds.'  Daniel. 

Unblemishable  (un-blem'ish-a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  blemished.  Milton. 

Unblemished  (un-blem'isht),  a.  Not  blem- 
ished ;  not  stained ;  free  from  turpitude, 
reproach,  or  deformity;  pure;  spotless;  as, 
au  unblemished  reputation  or  life. 

Unbiemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown.       Pope. 

Unblenchedt  (un-blenshf),  a.  Not  daunted 
or  disconcerted;  unconfounded. 

By  grots  and  caverns  shace'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  itnolench'd  majesty.     Milton. 

Unblended  (un-blend'ed),  a.     Not  blended; 

not  mingled.     '  Unblended  divinity.'    Dr. 

Knox. 
Unblesst  (un-bles'),  v.t.    To  make  unhappy; 

to  neglect  to  make  happy. 

Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  nnblcss  some  mother. 

Shak. 
Unblessed  (un-blesf  or  un-bles'ed),  a.     Not 

blessed;  unblest.     'Every  inordinate  cup  i& 

unblessed.'    Shak. 
Unbleasedness  (un-bles'ed-nes),  n.     The 

state  of  being  unblessed;  exemption  from 

bliss.     UdalL 
Unblest  (un-blesf),  a.     Not  blest;  excluded 

from  benediction;  hence,  cursed;  wretched; 

unhappy. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest.      Tennyson. 

Unblighted(un-blU'ed),  a.  Not  blighted; 
not  blasted.  'Happiness  unblighted.'  Cow- 
per. 

Unblind  (un-bllnd'),  v.t.  To  free  from  blind- 
ness; to  give  sight  to;  to  open  the  eyes  of. 
'To  unblind  some  of  the  people.'  Bp. 
Hacket. 

Unblind  (un-blind1),  a.  Unclouded;  clear. 
1  His  inward  sight  unblind.'  Keats. 

Unblindfold  (un-blind'fold),  a.  Not  blind- 
folded. Spenser. 

Unblooded  (un-blud'ed),  a.  Not  marked 
or  distinguished  by  improved  blood;  not 
thoroughbred;  as,  an  unblooded  horse. 

Unbloodied  (un-blud'ed),  a.  Not  stained 
with  blood.  'Although  the  kite  soar  with 
unbloodied  beak.'  Shak. 

Unbloody  (un-blud'i),  a.  1.  Not  stained  with 
blood.  '  Wholesome  bev'rage  and  unbloody 
feasts.'  Dryden.— 2.  Not  shedding  blood; 
not  cruel. 

UnblOSSOming(un-blos'som-ing),o. Not  pro- 
ducing blossoms.  *  Unblossoming branches.' 
Evelyn. 


ch,  c/tain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;"ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Unblotted  (un-blot'ed),  a.  Not  blotted,  or 
not  blotted  out;  not  deleted;  not  erased. 

We  still  leave  ttnbtoHed  in  the  leaves  of  our  Statute 
Book  the  just  and  wholesome  law  which  declares 
that  the  sturdy  felon  shall  be  fed  and  clothed. 

Dicktns. 

Unblown  (un-blon'),  a.  1.  Not  blown;  not 
having  the  bud  expanded.  *  My  tender 
babes  my  unblown Qo won.'  Sftofc.— 2.  V.t 

extinguished:  with  cuf.  'Lamps  .  .  .  un- 
blown out.'  Dr.  II.  More.  —  3.  Not  inflated 
or  inflamed  with  wind. 

A  fire  unbltrwtt  (shall)  devour  his  race.      Sandys. 

Unblunted  (un-bl unfed),  a.     Not  blunted; 

not  made  obtuse  or  dull.     Cowley. 
Unblushing  (un-blnshlngX  a.    Not  blush- 

ing;  destitute  of  shame;  impudent;  as,  an 

unblushing  assertion. 

That  bold,  bad  man  .  .  .  pretending  still, 
With  hard  uttMusMMfftroat,  the  public  good. 
7*.  Kdivards. 

Unblushingly  (un-blush'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  unblushing  or  shameless  manner. 

Unboastful  (un-bost'ful),  a.  Not  boasting; 
unassuming;  modest. 

Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 

Vnboasfful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 

T hotnson. 

Unbodied  (un-bo'did),  a.  1.  Having  no 
material  body;  incorporeal. 

We  know  not  where  unbodied  spirits  dwell. 
But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible.        Crabbe. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body.  'Her  soul  tin- 
bodied  of  the  burdensome  corpse.'  Spenser. 

UnbodMned  (un-bod'kiml),  a.  Unfastened 
with  a  bodkin.  E.  B.  Browning. 

UnbokeL,t  v.t.  To  unbuckle;  to  unfasten; 
to  open.  Chaucer. 

Unbolt  (uu-bolf),  v.t.  To  remove  a  bolt 
from;  to  unfasten;  to  open.  'He  shall 
unbolt  the  gates.'  Shak. 

Unbolt  t  (un-bolf),  v.i.  To  unfold;  to  ex- 
plain. 

How  shall  I  understand  yout — 

I'll  unbolt  to  you.  Shak. 

Unbolted  (un-bolt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Freed 
from  fastening  by  bolts. — 2.  Not  bolted  or 
sifted  ;  not  having  the  bran  or  coarse  part 
separated  by  a  bolter;  as,  unbolted  meal. 
Hence— 3.  t  Coarse;  gross;  not  refined. 
I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar.  Shak. 

Unbone  (un-bpn'),  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
bones. — 2.  To  fling  or  twist  about  as  if  bone- 
less. [Rare.] 

So  many  young  divines  .  .  .  have  been  seen  so 
often  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unboning  their 
clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antics  and  dishonest  gestures 
of  trinculos,  buffoons,  and  bawds.  Milton. 

Unbonnet  (un-bon'net),  v.i.    To  remove  or 

take  off  the  bonnet,  especially  as  a  token 

of  respect.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
Unbonnet  (un-bon'net),  v.t.    To  remove  the 

bonnet  from;  to  take  the  bonnet  off;  as,  all 

heads  were  at  once  unbonneted. 
Unbonneted  (un-bon'net-ed),  a.     1.  Having 

no  bonnet  on.  '  Unbonneted  he  runs.'  Shak. 

2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off ; 

making  no  obeisance.     Shak.    See  BONNET, 

v.i. 
Unbookish  (un-bnk'ish),  a.   i.  Not  addicted 

to  books  or  reading. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  how  museless  unbookish  they 
were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats  of  war.  Milton. 

•2.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition.     Shak. 

Unbooklearned  (un-buk'lernd),  a.  Illiter- 
ate. *  Unbooklearned  people.'  Fuller. 

UnbOOt  (un-bof),  v.t.  To  take  off  boots 
from. 

Unbooted  (un-bbt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Stripped 
of  boots.— 2.  Not  having  boots  on. 

Unborn  (un-born'),  a.  1.  Not  born;  not 
brought  into  life;  not  existing. 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 

Did  I  offend  your  highness.  Shak. 

2.  Not  yet  born;  future;  to  come. 

The  woes  to  come ;  the  children  yet  unborn 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn.  Shak. 

Unborrowed  (un-bor'rod),  a.  Not  borrowed ; 

genuine ;  original ;  native ;  one's  own  ;  as, 

unborrowed  beauties;  unborrowed  gold;  un- 

borrowed  excellence.     Dryden. 
Unbosom  (un-bb'zum),  v.t.    To  reveal  in 

confidence ;    to    disclose,    as   one's   secret 

opinions  or  feelings. 

Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall.    Shak. 

Often  used  with  reflexive  pronouns;  as,  to 

unbosom  himself. 
Unbosomer  (un-bb'zum-er),  n.     One  who 

unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals.     '  An  un- 

bosomer  of  secrets.'    Thackeray. 
UnbOttomed  (nn-bot'omd),  a.     1.  Having 

oo  bottom;  bottomless.     'The  dark,  un- 


bvttwned,  infinite  abyss.'  Milton.  2.  Hav- 
ing no  solid  foundation;  having  no  reliance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  Christian  hope,  to  be  thus 
unf>attatnfd  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  God. 
Hammond, 

UnbOUght  (un-baf).  a.  Not  bought;  ob- 
tained without  money  or  purchase.  'The 
unbought  dainties  of  the  pour.'  Dryden. — 

Unbound  (un-bound'),  a.  1.  Not  bound; 
loose;  not  tied.  Milton.  —  2.  Wanting  ;t 
cover;  as,  unbound  books.  'Volumes  that 
lay  unbound,  and  without  titles.'  Locke. — 

3.  Not  bound  by  obligation  or  covenant. — 

4.  Pret.  <>f  unbind. 

Unboundablyt  (un-bound'a-bli),a(/v.  With- 
out bounds  ur  limits;  infinitely.  Webater. 
Unbounded  (un-bound'ed),  a.  1.  Having  no 
bound  or  limit;  unlimited  in  extent;  in- 
finite; interminable;  very  great ;  excessive; 
as,  unbounded  space;  unbounded  power. 
1  The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect.'  Addi- 
son.—  2.  Having  no  check  or  control;  unre- 
strained. 

He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shak. 

STN.  Boundless,  infinite,  unlimited,  illimit- 
able, interminable,  unrestrained,  uncon- 
trolled. 

Unboundedly  ( un-bound  'ed-li),  adv.  In 
an  unbounded  manner;  without  bounds  or 
limits.  '  Unboundedly  generous.'  Byron. 

Unboundedness  (un-bound'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unbounded;  free- 
dom from  bounds  or  limits.  Cheyne. 

Unbounteous  (un-boun'te-us),  a.  Not 
bounteous;  not  liberal.  Milton. 

Unbowt  (un-bou'),  v.t.     To  unbend. 
Looking  back  would  unbow  his  resolution.    Fuller. 

Unbowablet  (un-bou'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  bent  or  inclined.  Stubbes. 

Unbowed  (mi-bou'd),  a.  1.  Not  bowed  or 
arched;  not  bent.  'With  stiff,  unbowed 
knee.'  Shak.  Hence— 2.  Not  subjugated; 
unsubdued;  not  put  under  the  yoke.  Shak. 

He  stood  unboived  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  sent. 
Byron. 

Unbowel  (un-bou'el),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  the 
entrails;  to  eviscerate;  to  disembowel.  Dr. 
H.  More. 

Unboy  (un-boi'),  v.t.  To  free  from  boyish 
thoughts  or  habits;  to  raise  above  boyhood. 
Clarendon. 

Unbrace  (un- bras'),  v.t.  To  remove  the 
points  or  braces  of;  to  free  from  tension;  to 
loose ;  to  relax ;  as,  to  unbrace  a  drum ;  to 
unbrace  the  arms;  to  unbrace  the  nerves. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unbracet  (mi-bras'),  v.i.  To  grow  flaccid;  to 
relax;  to  hang  loose.  Dryden. 

Unbraced  (un-brasf),  p.  and  a.  Loosened ; 
ungirt ;  unbuttoned  ;  relaxed.  '  With  his 
doublet  all  unbraced.'  Shak.  'When  un- 
braced warriors  on  the  rushy  floor  stretch 
them  in  pleasing  sloth.'  J.  Baillie. 

Unbrald  (un-brad'),  v.t.  To  separate  the 
strands  of;  to  unweave;  to  uuwreathe. 

Unbraided  (un-brad'ed),  p.  and  a.  Dis- 
entangled, as  the  strands  of  a  braid;  not 
knitted  or  wreathed;  unplaited.  'Hertm- 
braided  hair.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Unbrained  (un-brind'),  a.  Not  deprived  of 
brains;  not  brained.  Beau.  «t  Fl. 

Unbranching  (un-bransh'ing),  a.  Not  di- 
viding into  branches;  not  branching.  Gold- 
smith. 

Unbranded  (un-brand'ed),  a.  Not  branded. 
Milton. 

Unbreast  (un-bresf),  v.t.  To  disclose  or  lay 
open;  to  unbosom. 

Could'st  thou  unmask  their  pomp,   unbreast  their 

heart, 
How  would'st  thou  laugh  at  this  rich  beggene. 

Ph.  Fletcher. 

Unbreathed  (un-breTHd'),  a.  i.  Not 
breathed;  as,  air  unbreathed.—  2.f  Not  exer- 
cised; unexercised;  unpractised.  'Ourwn- 
breathed  memories.'  Shak. 

Unbred  (un-bred'),  a.  1. 1  Unbegot;  unborn. 
Shak.— 2.  Not  well  bred;  destitute  of  breed- 
ing.—3.  Not  taught  or  trained.  '  Unbred  to 
spinning.'  Dryden. 

UnbreechCun-breeh/),^.  1.  To  remove  the 
breeches  of;  to  divest  or  strip  of  breeches. 
2.  To  free  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon, 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings.  Pennant. 

Unbreeched  (un-brechf),  a.  Wearing  no 
breeches.  '  Saw  myself  unbreech'd.'  Shak. 

Unbrewed  (un-brdd'),  a.  Not  brewed  or 
mixed;  pure;  genuine. 

They  drink  the  stream 
Unbrtw'd,  and  ever  full.  Young . 


Unbribable  (un-brlb'a-bl),  a. 
being  bribed.     Feltham. 


Incapable  of 


Unbridged  (un-brijd').  a.     Not  furnished 

or  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  as,  an  unbridyed 

stream       Wwdworth. 
Unbridle  (uu-bri'dl),  v.t.    To  free  from  the 

bridle;  to  let  loose.     Shak. 
Unbridled  (un-briMld),  p.  and  a.    Loosed 

from  the  bridle, or  as  from  the  bridle;  hence. 

unrestrained;    unruly ;  violent ;  licentious. 

'  Rash  and  unbridled  boy.'    Shale.     '  Lands 

ddtiRed  by  unbridled  floods.'    Wordsworth. 
Unbroached  (un-brodif),  a.    Not  broached 

or  tapped,  as  ;i  rn>k;  unopened.     Young. 
Unbroken,  Unbroke(un-biok'n,  un-brok'), 

u.    l.  Not  broken;  not  violated.   'God  keep 

all  vovfsunbroke.'  Shak. — 2.  Not  weakened; 

not  crushed;  not  subdued.     'By  age  un- 

broke.'  Pope. — 3.  Not  tamed  and  rendered 

tractable;  not  taught;  not  accustomed  to 

the  saddle,  harness,  or  yoke;  as,  a.\\  unbroken 

horse  or  ox. 
Unbrotherlike  t  (un-bmTu'er-lik),  a.    Un- 

brotherly.     Bacon;  Dr.  II.  .!/<,/<. 
Unbrotherly(un-bruTH'er-li),  a.     Not  bro- 

tluTly;  not  becoming  a  brother.     IJacun. 
Unbruised  (un-brozd'),  a.    Not  bruised;  not 

crushed  or  hurt;  undamaged.   'Helmets  all 

unfrrutud.'    Shak. 
Unbuckle  (uu-buk'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  tiw- 

bnckled ;  ppr.  unbuckling.     To  loose  from 

buckles;  to  unfasten;  as,  to  unbuckle  •d.^hot; 

to  unbuckle  a  girdle.    Shak. 
Unbuckramed   (un-buk'ramd),  a.     Not 

starched  or  stiff;  not  precise;  not  formal. 

'Moral  but  unbuckram'd  gentlemen.'    Col- 

man  the  younger.    [Rare.] 
Unbudded  (un-bud'ed).  a.     Not  having  put 

forth  a  bud;  unblown.     'The  hid  scent  in 

an  unbiidded  rose.'    Keats. 
Unbuild  (un-bild'),  v.t.  To  demolish,  as  that 

which  is  built;  to  raze;  to  destroy.     'To 

unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat.'    Shak. 
Unbuilt  (un-bilf),  a.     Not  yet  built;  not 

erected.     '  Unbuilt  Babel.'    Drai/t<>n. 
Unbundle  (un-bun'dl),  v.t.    To  open;  to  dis- 
close; to  declare. 

Unbundle  your  griefs,  madam,  and  let  us  into  the 
particulars.  jfarvis. 

Unbuoyed  (un-boid'),  a.  Not  buoyed  or 
borne  up.  Edin.  Rev. 

Unburden,  v.t.    See  UN-BURTHEN. 

Unburiable  (un-be'ri-a-bl),  a.  Unfit  to  be 
buried.  Tennyson. 

Unburied(un-be'rid),  a.  Not  buried;  not 
interred.  '  The  dead  carcasses  of  wiburied 
men.'  Shak. 

Unburned,Unburnt  (un-bernd',  un-bernt'), 
a.  1.  Not  burned;  not  consumed  by  flrr. 
Shak.  —  2.  Not  injured  by  lire;  not  scorched. 
3.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 

Unburning  (un-bern'ing),  a.  Not  consum- 
ing away  by  fire.  '  The  unburning  fire  called 
light.'  SirK.  Digby. 

Unburnished  (un-ber'nishd),  a.  Not  bur- 
nished; not  brightened  or  cleaned.  Southey. 

Unburrow  (un-bu'ro),  v.t.  To  take  from  a 
burrow;  to  unearth. 

He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  itubierrtnv  rab- 
bits. Dickens. 

Unburtnen,  Unburden  (un-ber'THn,  un- 
bei-MnKtU.  1.  To  rid  of  a  load;  to  free  from 
a  burden;  to  ease. 

While  we 
Unburthened  crawl  toward  death.        <Shak. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  burden;  to  discharge. 

Buckingham  iinburthens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart.     Shak. 

3.  To  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by 
disclosing  what  lies  heavy  on  it:  with  reflex- 
ive pronouns. 

Unbury  (un-be'ri),  v.t.  To  disinter;  to  ex- 
hume. '  Unburying  our  bones,  and  burying 
our  reputations.'  Jarvis. 

Unbusied  (un-bi'zid),  a.  Not  busied;  not 
employed;  idle.  Bp.  Rainbow;. 

Unbusinesslike  (un-biz'nes-llk),  a.  Not 
businesslike.  Edin.  Rev. 

Unbusy(un-bi'zi),a.  Not  busy;  idle.  'Neither 
busy  nor  uribusy.'  Richardson. 

Unbutton  (un-but'u),  v.t.  To  loose  the  but- 
tons of.  Shak. 

Unbuxom  t  (un-buk'suni),  a.  Disobedient. 
Piers  Plowman. 

Uncabled  (un-ka'bld),  a.    Not  fastened  or 
secured  by  a  cable. 
Within  it  ships  .  .  .  ttncabUd  ride  secure.     Cowptr, 

Uncadenced  (un-ka'densd),  a.  Not  regu- 
lated by  musical  measure.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Uncage  (un-kaj'),  v.t.  To  set  free  from  a 
cage  or  from  confinement. 

The  uncaged  soul  flew  through  the  air.    Fanshata. 

Uncalled  (un-kald'),  a.  Not  called;  not 
summoned;  not  invited.  '  Mild  Lucinacame 
uncalled.'  'Dryden.  —  Uncalled  for,  not  re- 
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quired;  not  Heeded  or  demanded;  impro- 
perly brought  forward.  '  Power  of  herself 
would  come  uncall'dfor,'  Tennyson,  Also 
written  Uncalled-for,  as  a  compound  adjec- 
tive, which  indeed  it  often  is;  as,  most  «»- 
called-for  remarks. 

Uncalm  (un-kam')>  v-t-  To  disturb.  'What 
strange  disquiet  has  uncalm'd  your  breast.' 
Dry  den. 

Uncamp  (un-kampO,  »•  t-  To  cause  to  de- 
camp; to  dislodge;  to  expel.  '  If  they  could 
but  now  uncamp  their  enemies.'  Milton. 

Uncancelled(un-kan'seld),a.  Not  cancelled; 
not  erased;  not  abrogated  or  annulled.  '  My 
yet  uncancell'd  score.'  Dryden. 

Uncandid  (un-kan'did),  a.  Not  candid;  not 
frank  or  sincere;  not  fair  or  impartial.  '  L'n- 
candid  as  tlie  world  often  is.'  WkaUly. 

Uncanny  (un-kan'ni),  a.  [Scotch  and  Nor- 
thern English.  See  CANNY.]  1.  Not  safe; 
dangerous. — 2.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in 
handling;  uncautious;  harsh.  Ferguson.— 

3.  Eerie;  mysterious;  not  of    this  world; 
hence  applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess 
preternatural  powers ;  as,  I  wish  she  binna 
uncanny.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

What  docs  .  .  .  that  uncanny  turn  of  countenance 
mean!  Charlotte  Bronte. 

He  ,  .  .  raiher  expected  something  uncanny  to 
lay  hold  of  him  from  behind.  Xingslcy, 

4.  Severe,  as  applied  to  a  fall  or  blow.    'An 
uncanny  coup  I  got  for  my  pains.'    Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Uncanonical  ( nn-ka-non ' ik - al),  a.  Not 
canonical ;  not  agreeable  to  the  canons. 
'  Uncanonical  times.'  Barrow.  '  If  ordina- 
tions were  uncanonical.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Uncanonicalness  (un-ka-non'ik-al-nes),  n, 
The  state  of  being  uncanonical.  Bp.  Lloyd. 

Uncanonize  (nn-kan'on-Iz),  v.t.  1.  To  de- 
prive of  canonical  authority.— 2.  To  reduce 
from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint. 

Uncanonized  (un-kau'on-Izd),  a.  Not  ca- 
nonized ;  not  enrolled  among  the  saints. 
Atterbury. 

Uncanopied  (un-kan'6-pid),  a.  Not  covered 
by  a  canopy;  uncovered.  W.  Browne. 

Uncapablet  (un-ka'pa-bl),  a.  Incapable; 
not  susceptible.  '  An  inhuman  wretch,  un- 
capable  of  pity.'  Shak, 

Uncape  (un-kap'),  v.t.  and  i.  In  hawking,  to 
prepare  for  flying  at  game  by  taking  off  the 
cape  or  hood.  —  Various  explanations  are 
given  to  the  word  as  used  by  Shakspere, 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.  176.  '  I  warrant  we'll 
unkennel  the  fox.  Let  me  stop  this  way 
first.  So  now  iincape;'  Steevens,  to  turn 
the  fox  out  of  the  bag.  Warburton,  to  dig 
out  the  fox  when  earthed.  Nares,  to  throw 
off  the  dogs  or  to  begin  the  hunt.  Schmidt, 
to  uncouple  hounds. 

Uncaptious  (un-kap'shus),  a.  Not  captious; 
not  ready  to  take  objection  or  offence.  'Un- 
captious and  candid  natures.'    Feltham. 
Uncardinal  (un-kar'di-nal),  v.t    To  divest 
of  the  cardinalate. 

Borgia  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  itncardinal  him- 
self. Fuller. 

Uncared  (un-karo")>  (t.  Not  regarded;  not 
heeded:  with  for.  '  Their  own  .  .  .ghostly 
condition  uncaredfor.'  Hooker. 

Uncareful  (un-kar'ful),  a.  1.  Having  no 
care;  careless.—  2.  t  Producing  no  care.  'Un- 
careful treasure.*  Quarles. 

Uncaria  (un-ka'ri-a),  «.    [From  L.  uneits,  a 


Uncaria  Gambier. 

hook.  The  old  petioles  are  converted  into 
hooked  spines.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Rubiacece.  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of 


India,  but  a  few  are  found  in  America.  They 
are  permanent  cirriferous  ramblers,  hanging 
to  different  trees  by  the  old  hooked  pedun- 
cles. They  have  entire  opposite  stipulate 
leaves,  and  dense  globose  heads  of  small 
flowers.  The  most  important  species  is  the 
V.  Gumbier,  a  native  of  Peuang,  Sumatra, 
Malacca,  &c.,  which  yields  the  substance 
called  gambier  or  gambeer  by  the  Malays, 
and  which  is  known  in  commerce  by  the 
names  of  terra  japonica,  catechu,  and  cutch. 
Incarnate  t  (un-kar'nat),  a.  Not  fleshly; 
not  incarnate.  'The  uncarnate  Father.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Jncarnatet  (un-kar'nat),  v.t.  To  divest  of 
flesh  or  fleshliness.  Bp.  Gaudcn. 
Jncart  (un-kiirf),  v.t.  To  unload  or  dis- 
charge from  a  cart.  '  Carted  and  uncarted 
the  manure.'  George  Eliot. 
Jncase  (uu-kas'),  v.t.  and  i.  1.  To  disen- 
gage from  a  case  or  covering. — 2.  To  unfurl 
and  display,  as  the  colours  of  a  regiment  — 
3.t  To  undress.  'See  Poinpey  is  uncasing 
for  the  combat.'  Shak.— 4.  To  strip;  to  flay; 
to  case.  See  CASE. 

Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the  ass 
was  discovered,  and  consequently  uncased,  well 
laughed  at,  well  cudgelled.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Uncast  (un-kasf),  a.  Not  thrown,  cast,  or 
hurled.  '  No  stone  uuthrowu,  nor  yet  no 
dart  uncast.'  Surrey. 

Uncastle  (un-kas'I),  v  t.  l.  To  deprive  of  a 
castle.  Fuller,  —  2.  To  deprive  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  or  appearances  of  a  cas- 
tle. Fuller. 

Uncatechised  (un-kat'e-klzd),  a.  Not  cate- 
chised; untaught.  Milton. 

[Jncatechisedness  t  (,un-kat'e-kizd"ne8),  n. 
The  state  of  being  uucatechised.  Bp.  Gau- 
den. 

Uncaused  (un-kazdO,  a.  Having  no  prece- 
dent cause;  existing  without  an  author. 
'The  idea  of  uncaused  matter.'  A.  Baxter. 

[Tncauteloust  (un-ka'tel-us).a.  Incautious. 
Hales. 

Uncautious  t  (un-ka'shus),  a.  Not  cautious; 
incautious.     'Every  obscure  or  uncautious 
expression. '     Waterland, 
Unforeseen,  they  say.  is  unprepared; 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone.     Dryden. 

Uncautiouslyt  (un-ka'shus-li),  adv.  With- 
out caution;  incautiously.  Waterland. 

Unce.t  n.  [L.  uncia,  an  ounce.]  An  ounce. 
Chaucer. 

Unce,t  [L.  uncus,  a  hook.]  A  claw.  'Hor- 
rid crest,  blew  skales,  and  unces  black/ 
Heywood. 

Unceaseablet  (un-ses'a-bl),  a.  Unceasing. 
'  Zealous  prayers  and  unceaseable  wishes.' 
Dekker. 

Unceasing  (un-ses'ing),  a.  Not  ceasing;  not 
intermitting;  continual.  '  Unceasing  tears.' 
PA.  Fletcher.  '  Unceasing  show'rs.'  Cow- 
per. 

Unceasingly  (un-ses'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
ceasing manner;  without  intermission  or 
cessation;  continually.  Ricfiardson. 

Uncelebrated  (un-sel'e-brat-ed),o.  Not  cele- 
brated; not  solemnized.  Milton. 

Uncelestial  (un-se-les'ti-al),  a.  Not  hea- 
venly; opposite  to  what  is  heavenly.  'Un- 
celestial discord.'  Young. 

Uncensured  (un-sen'shbrd),  a.  Not  cen- 
sured ;  exempt  from  blame  or  reproach. 
'Whose  right  it  is  uncensur'd  to  be  dull.' 
Pope. 

Uncentre  (un-sen'ter),  v.t.  To  throw  off  the 
centre. 

Let  the  heart  be  uticentrtd  from  Christ,  it  is  dead. 
T.  Adams. 

Unceremonious  ( un  -  ser '  e-mo"ni-us ),  a. 
Not  using  ceremony  or  form;  not  ceremoni- 
ous; familiar. 

No  warning  given !  unceremonious  fate  !    Young. 

Unceremoniously  (un-ser'e-m6"ni-us-li), 
ado.  In  an  unceremonious  manner;  with- 
out ceremony;  informally.  Quart.  Rev. 

Uncertain  (un-ser'tan  or  un-s6r/tin),  a 
1. Not  certain  ;doubtful;not  certainly  known. 
as,  it  is  uncertain  how  the  war  will  termi- 
nate.—2.  Ambiguous;  equivocal;  not  to  be 
known  with  certainty.  — 3.  Doubtful;  not 
having  certain  knowledge;  not  sure.  *  Un- 
certain of  the  issue.'  Shak. 

Man  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  Being  .  . 
is  uncertain  of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired.  '  Soon 
bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim.'  Dry 
den.  'Or  whistling  slings  dismiss'd  the  un 
certain  stone.'  Gay.— 5.  Unreliable;  inse 
cure;  not  to  be  depended  on.  'The  uncer 
tain  glory  of  an  April  day.'  Shak.  'An  un- 
certain peace.'  Sir  W.  Scott.— G.  Undecided 


hesitating;  wavering;  not  having  the  mind 
made  up.  Shak.— 7.  Not  fixed  or  settled; 
not  steady;  fitful. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made.     Sir  JF.  Scott. 

8.  Liable  to  change ;  fickle;  inconstant;  ca- 
pricious. 

O  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jncertain  (un-ser'tan  or  un-ser'tin),  v.t.  To 
cause  to  be  or  to  make  uncertain.  Raleigh. 
[Rare.] 

Jncertainly  (un-ser'tan-li  or  un-ser'tin -II), 
adv.  In  an  uncertain  manner;  as,  (a)  not 
surely;  not  certainly.  'Wealth  which  so 
uncertainly  must  come.'  Dryden.  (6)  Not 
confidently.  '  Speak  softly,  or  uncertainly.' 
Denham.  (c)  Not  distinctly;  not  so  as  to 
convey  certain  knowledge.  'Her  certain 
sorrow  writ  uncertainly.'  Shak. 
Uncertainty  (un-ser'tan-ti  or  un-ser'tin- ti), 
n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncer- 
tain; want  of  certainty;  (a)  of  things:  state 
of  not  being  certainly  known ;  absence  of 
certain  knowledge ;  doubtfulness ;  want  of 
reliability;  precariousness. 

The  glorious  uncertainty  of  it  (the  law)  is  of  mair 
use  to  the  professors  than  the  justice  of  it.  Macklin. 

(b)  Of  persons:  a  state  of  doubt;  a  dubiety;  a 
state  in  which  one  knows  not  what  to  think 
or  do;  hesitation;  as,  we  remained  all  night 
in  great  uncertainty. 

Here  remain  with  your  uncertainty; 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts.  Shak. 

2.  Something  not  certainly  and  exactly 
known;  something  not  determined,  settled, 
or  established;  a  contingency.  'Until  I  know 
this  sure  uncertainty.'  Shak.  '  Steadfastly 
grasping  the  greatest  and  most  slippery  un- 
certainties. '  South. 

Uncertiflcated  (un-ser-tif  i-kat-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing no  certificate  to  show;  as,  an  uncertifi- 
cated  bankrupt. 

Uncertified  (un-ser'ti-fld),  a.  Not  certified; 
having  no  certificate;  uncertificated;  as,  an 
uncertified  bankrupt.  Smollett. 

Uncessantt  (un-ses'ant),  a.  Continual;  in- 
cessant. Dr.  H.  More. 

Uncessantlyt  (un-ses'ant-H),  ad"o.  Inces- 
santly. Dr.  John  Smith. 

Unchain  (un-chan'),  v.  t.  To  free  from  chains 
or  slavery;  to  let  loose.  Shak. 

Unchallengeable  (un-chal'lenj-a-bl),  a.  Not 
to  be  challenged;  secure. 

His  title  .  .  .  might  be  rendered  unchallengeable. 
Sir  ft '.Scott. 

Unchallenged  (un-chanenjd),  a.  Not  chal- 
lenged or  called  to  account;  not  objected  to. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers 
would  suffer  a  phrase  which  contained  the  quintes- 
sence of  Whiggism  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Macaulay. 

Unchancy  (un-chans'iV  a.  [Rather  a  Scotch 
than  an  English  word.  Probably  modified 
from  wanchancy,  which  is  used  with  similar 
meanings ;  from  chance,  and  A  Sax.  prefix 
wan-  (Icel.  van-),  denoting  want,  lack,  and 
often  conveying  the  notion  of  evil  or  mis- 
fortune.] 1.  Unlucky;  unfortunate.  Bellen- 
den. — 2.  Dangerous. 

Although  rather  a  small  bird,  being  only  about 
fifteen  inches  in  total  length,  it  (the  brown  owl)  is 
possessed  of  a  powerful  pounce  and  audacious  spirit, 
and  when  roused  to  anger  or  urged  by  despair,  is  a 
remarkably  unchancy  antagonist.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

3.  Inconvenient;  unseasonable;  unsuitable. 

Why  had  his  Grace  come  at  so  unchancy  a  mo- 
ment? Trollofe. 

Unchangeabllity  ( un-chan  j'a-bil"i-ti),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unchangeable. 
Journal  A siat.  Soc.,  1854. 

Unchangeable  (un-chan  j'a-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble ofchange;  immutable;  not  subject  to 
variation;  as,  God  is  an  unchangeable  being. 

Unchangeableness  (nn-chanjVbl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unchangeable 
or  subject  to  no  change;  immutability.  New- 
ton. 

Unchangeably  (un-chan j'a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unchangeable  manner;  without  change;  im- 
mutably. '  All  truth  is  unchangeably  the 
same.'  South. 

Unchanging  (un-chanj'ing),  a.  Not  chang- 
ing; suffering  no  alteration;  unalterable. 

Thy  face  is  visard-like,  unchanging.      Shak. 

Unchaplaln  (un-chap'lan  or  un-chap'lin ), 
v  t  To  dismiss  from  a  chaplaincy.  Fuller. 

Uncharge  (un-charj'),  v.t.  1.  To  free  from  a 
charge,  load,  or  cargo;  to  unload  Wickliffe. 
2.  Not  to  charge;  not  to  make  a  matter  of 
accusation;  not  to  bring  as  a  charge  or  ac- 
cusation; to  acquit  of  blame. 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice 
And  call  it  accident.  Shak. 
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Uncharged  (un-chsrjd').  a.  1.  Not  charged; 
not  loaded;  as,  the  guns  were  uncharged. — 
2.  Unassailed.  '  Open  your  uncharged  gates. ' 
Shak. 

Unchariot  (un-char'i-ot),  v.t.  1.  To  throw 
out  of  a  chariot.  'Unhorsed  and  uncha- 
rioted.'  Pope. —2.  To  deprive  of  a  chariot. 

Uncharitable  (un-char'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  cha- 
ritable; contrary  to  charity;  harsh;  DOOM 
rious;  severe  in  judging;  as,  uncharitable 
opinions  or  zeal.  '  Uncharitable  interpre- 
tations of  those  actions  of  which  they  are 
not  competent  judges. '  Addison. 

Uncharitableness  (un-clmr'it-a  bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  uncharitable;  want  of 
charity;  censoriousness. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  the  proper  regions  of  mercy 
and  uncharitablenest.  Atttrbury. 

Uncharitably  (un-char'it-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  charity. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt.      Shak. 

Uncharity  (tm-char'i-ti),  n.  Want  of  cha- 
rity; uncharitableness;  severity  of  judg- 
ment. '  Much  uncharity  in  you.'  Webnter. 
'  Fought  with  what  seemed  my  own  uncha- 
rity.'  Tennyson. 

Uncharm  (un-charm1),  r .(.  To  release  from 
some  charm,  fascination,  or  secret  power. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Uncharming  (un-charm'ing),  a.  Not  charm- 
ing; no  longer  able  to  charm.  '  Uncharm- 
ing Catherine.'  Dryden. 

Uneharnel  (un-char'nel),  v.t.  To  remove 
from  a  tomb;  to  disinter.  '  Whom  would'st 
thou  uncharneir  Byron. 

Unchary  (un-cha'ri),  a.  Not  chary;  not 
frugal;  not  careful;  heedless. 

I've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  my  honour  too  Unchary  out.       Stiat. 
Your  mother  must  have  been  a  pretty  thing 
To  make  a  good  man,  which  my  brother  was, 
Unchary  of  the  duties  to  his  house. 

E .  J3.  Bro^l•ning. 

Unchaste  ( un-chast'),  a.    Not  chaste ;  not 
continent;  libidinous;  lewd.    Shak. 
Unchastely  (un-chast'li),  ado.    In  an  un- 
chaste manner;  lewdly.     Udall. 
Unchastened  (un-chas'nd),  a.    Not  chast- 
ened.   Milton. 

Unchastlsable  (un-chas-tiz'a-bl),  a.  Unfit 
to  be  chastised;  undeserving  of  punishment; 
unpunishable.  Milton. 

Uncnastlsed(un.chas-tizd'),<j.  1.  Not  chas- 
tised; not  punished.— 2.  Not  corrected;  not 
restrained.  Tickell. 

Unchastity  (un-chas'ti-ti),  ».  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unchaste;  incontinence; 
lewdness;  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  sexual 
appetite. 

Uncheckable  (un-chek'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  checked  or  examined.  '  His  most 
private  and  uncheckable  trusts.'  Roger 
North. 

Unchecked  (un-chekf).  a.  1.  Not  checked; 
not  restrained;  not  hindered.  Milton.— 
2.  t  Not  contradicted.  Shak. 

Uncheerful  (un-cheVfu.!),  a.  Not  cheerful; 
sad ;  gloomy ;  melancholy.  •  Uncheerful 
night.'  Shak.  '  Uncheerful  in  countenance  ' 
Burton. 

Uncheerfulness  (un-chertul-nes),  n.  Want 
of  cheerfulness;  sadness.  Spectator 

Uncheery  (un-cheVi),  a.  Dull;  not  enliven- 
ing. •  The  uncheery  hours  which  perpetu- 
ally overtake  us.'  Sterne. 

Unchild  (un-child'),  v.t.  1.  To  bereave  of 
children;  to  make  childless.  Shak.—  2  To 
divest  of  the  character  of  a  child. 


tian  reflection  ;  unchristian  temper  or  con- 
duct.— 2.  Not  Christian  ;  not  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith;  infidel. 
Unchristian  (un-kris'tyan).  v.t.  To  de- 
prive of  the  constituent  qualities  of  Chris- 
tianity; to  make  unchristian. 

Atheism  is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unchristian. 
but  unman,  a  person  that  is  guilty  of  it.         South. 

Unchristianize  (uu-kris'tyan-iz).  v.t.  To 
turn  from  the  Christian  faith;  to  cause  to 
degenerate  from  the  belief  and  profession 
of  Christianity. 

Unchristianly  (un-kris'tyan-li),  a.  Con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Christianity;  unbecom- 
ing Christians.  '  Unchristianly  compliances.  ' 
Milton. 

Unchristianly  (un-kris'tyan-li),  adv.  In  an 
unchristian  manner;  in  a  manner  contrary 
feo  <  hristian  principles.  Up.  Bedell. 

Unchristianness(un-kris'tyan-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  unchristian  ;  contrariety 
to  Christianity.  'The  unchrigtiannesx  of 
these  denials.  '  Eikon  Basilike. 

Unchurch  (un-cherch'),  v.  t.  To  expel  from 
a  church  ;  to  deprive  of  the  character  and 
rights  of  a  church. 

The  Greeks  ...  for  this  cause  stand  utterly  un- 
churched by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Soitth. 

Uncla  (un'shi-a),  n.  [L.]  1.  In  Rom.  antia. 
the  twelfth  part  of  anything;  an  ounce,  as 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  the  Roman  as.— 
2.  A  term  formerly  used  to  signify  the  nu- 
merical coefficient  of  any  term  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem. 

Uncial  (un'shi-al),  a.  [Probably  from  L. 
uncia,  an  inch,  the  letters  being  about  an 
inch  long;  or  from  uncuf,  crooked,  the 
letters  being  more  curved  than  the  capitals 
previously  in  universal  use.)  Pertaining  to 
or  appellative  of  letters  of  a  large  size,  used 
in  ancient  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts. 


Uncial   Letters  (CENTESIMO). 


They  do  justly  unchild  themselves,  that  in  main 
elections  dispose  of  themselves  without  the  consent 
of  those  which  save  them  being.  Bf.  Hall. 

Unchlldlsu  (un-child'ish),  a.  Not  childish- 
not  (It  or  proper  for  children  Webbe 

UncMlled  (un-child'),  a.  Not  chilled  •  not 
cooled,  or  destitute,  or  deprived  of  warmth 
or  heat.  'Unbent  by  winds,  unchiUed  by 
snows.'  Byron. 

Unchlvalrons  (un-shiv'al-rus),  a  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  chivalry;  wanting  in 
chivalry  or  honour.  'So  thankless,  cold- 
hearted,  unchivalrous,  unforgiving.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Uncholeric  (un-kol'er-ik),  a.  Not  choleric- 
even-tempered.  Carlyle. 

Unchristent  (nn-kris'n),  v  t.  1.  To  annul  the 
baptism  of ;  to  deprive  of  the  rite  or  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.— 2.  To  render  unchristian  • 
to  deprive  of  sanctity.  'Hath,  as  it  were, 
unhallowed  and  unchristened  the  very  duty 
of  prayer  i  tself. '  Milton. 

Unchristened  (un-kris'nd),  a.  Not  bap- 
tized or  christened.  Burns. 

Unchristian  (un-kris'tyan),  a.  1.  Contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Christianity;  as,  an  unchrit- 


These  letters  were  compounded  between  the 
majuscule  or  capital  and  minuscule  or  small 
character,  some  of  the  letters  resembling 
the  former,  others  the  latter.  Uncial  writ- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in 
Latin  MSS.  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  but  was  seldom  used  after  the 
tenth.  Brande  &  Cox. 

Uncial  (un'shi-al),  n.    An  uncial  letter. 

Unciatim  (un-si-a'tim),  adv.  [L]  Ounce  by 
ounce. 

Unciform  (un'si-form),  a.  [L.  uncus  a  hook 
and  forma,,  form.)  Hook-like,  having  a 
curved  or  hooked  form.— Unciform  bone, 
in  anat.  the  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus  or  wrist,  so  named  from  its 
hook-like  process. 

Unclnate  (un'si-nat),  a.  [L.  uncinatus,  from 
uncus,  a  hook.)  In  tot.  hooked  at  the  end, 
as  an  awn. 

Unclnctured  (un-singk'turd),  p.  and  a  Not 
cinctured;  not  wearing  a  cincture  or  girdle 
Cowper. 

Uuclnia  (un-sin'i-a),  n.  [From  L.  uncut,  a 
hook.)  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

nat.  order  Cyperacese,  having  erect  solitary 
terminal  spikes  of  inflorescence,  one-flow- 
ered imbricated  scales,  and  a  peculiar 

hooked  bristle,  which  Schleideu  takes  to  be 

a  third  glume. 
Unciphert  (un-si'fer),  v.i.    To  decipher 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
Uncircumcised  (un-serlmm-sizd),  a     Not 

circumcised.     Rom.  iv.  11. 
Uuclrcumcision  (un-serTtum-si"zhon),  n. 

Absence  or  want  of  circumcision.    Rom.  iv 

9,  10. 
Uncircumscribed  (un-serTcum-skribd)  a 

Not  circumscribed;  not  bounded-  not  lim- 
ited. 

He  (the  monarch  of  Russia)  is  absolute  and  uncir- 
cutnscrioed in  all  respects.  Brougham. 

Uucircumspect  (un-serlcum-spekt),  o.  Not 
circumspect;  not  cautious.  '  Uncircumgpect 
simplicity.'  Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

Uncircumspectly  ( un-ser '  kum  -  spekt  -  li ), 
adv.  Without  circumspection.  Strype 

Unclrcumstantial  (un-ser/kum-stan"shal), 
a.  1.  Not  circumstantial;  not  entering  into 
minute  particulars.— 2.  t  Not  important. 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uncircum- 
stantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Sir  T.  Brmunc. 

Uncivil  (un-siv'il),  a.  Not  civil;  as,  (o)  not 
pertaining  to  a  settled  government  or  settled 
state  of  society;  not  civilized. 


Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and 
civil  state  together.  Burke. 

(b)  Not  courteous;  ill-mannered;  rude: 
coarse;  as,  an  uncii-i!  answer;  an  uneMl 
(allow.  'That  rude  uncivil  touch.'  Shak. 
SYN.  Uncourteous,  rude,  elounish  unman- 
nerly. 

Uncivilized  (un-siv'il-izd),  n.  i.  Not  civil, 
ized  or  reclaimed  from  savage  life;  rude- 
barbarous;  savage;  as,  uncivilized  hordes 
2.  t  Coarse;  indecent.  '  The  most  uncivilized 
words  in  our  language.'  Addison. 

Uncivilly  (un-siv'il-ii),  adv.  In  an  uncivil 
manner;  not  courteously;  rudely.  Dnjden 

Unclad  (un-klad').  i.  a  Not  clad-  not 
clothed.— 2.  Fret.  &  pp.  of  verb  to  unclothe. 

Unclaimed  (iin-klamd'),  a.     Not  claimed; 

not  demanded:  not  called  for;  as,  unclaimed 

dividends  of  a  bank 
Unclarified  (un-klar'i-fld),  a.    Not  clarified 

or  purified.     Bacon. 
Unclasp  (un-klasp').  v.t.  1.  To  loose  the  clasp 

of;  to  open  what  is  fastened  with  a  clasp  — 

2.t  To  lay  open;  to  reveal;  to  disclose. 
He  ...  to  my  kingly  guest 
L  iiclasfd  my  practice.  Skat. 

Unclaasable  (un-klas'a-bl),  o.  Not  capable 
of  being  classed  or  classified. 

Mind  remains  unclassable  and  therefore  unknow- 
able-  H.  Spencer. 

Unclasslc,  Unclassical  (un-klas'ik,  un- 
klas'ik-al),  a.  Not  classic.  '  Unclassic 
ground.'  Pope.  'An  education  totally  ««. 
classical.'  Dr.  Knox. 

Uncle  (ung'kl),  n.  [O.  Fr.  uncle.  Mod.  Fr. 
oncle,  from  L.  avunculus.  a  dim.  of  avug,  a 
grandfather.]  1.  The  brother  of  one's  father 
or  mother;  also  applied  to  the  husband  of 
one's  aunt.— 2.  A  pawnbroker.  [Slang] 

'  Dine  in  your  frock,  my  good  friend,  and  welcome, 
If  your  dress  coat  is  in  the  country.'   '  It  is  at  present 
at  an  uncle's,'  Mr.  Bayham  said  with  great  gravity. 
__      -  Thackeray. 

-Lncle  Sam,  the  name  given  jocularly  to 
the  government  and  sometimes  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  regarded  as  embodied 
in  an  individual  representative ;  just  as  John 
Bull  represents  the  English  people.  The 
word  is  a  sportive  extension  of  the  initials 
U.  S.  printed  on  United  States  government 
property,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  knap- 
sacks of  the  soldiery,  to  whom  it  represented 
their  paymaster  and  guardian. 
Unclean  (un-klen'),  a.  1.  Not  clean;  foul; 
dirty;  filthy.— 2.  In  Jewish  late,  ceremonially 
impure;  (a)  not  free  from  ceremonial  defile- 
ment: said  of  persons.  (6)  Causing  cere- 
monial defilement:  said  of  animals  or  things, 
and  specifically  applied  to  animals  forbidden 
to  be  used  in  sacrifice  and  for  food.  Lev. 
xi.  26.— 3.  Morally  impure;  foul  with  sin; 
wicked;  evil;  hence,  lewd;  unchaste.  'The 
unclean  knight.'  Shak. 
Uncleauliness  (nn-klen'Ii-nes),  n.  Want  of 
cleanliness;  filthiness.  Clarendon. 
Uncleanly  (un-klen'li),  a.  1.  Foul;  filthy 
dirty.  'The  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.' 
Shak.— 2.  Indecent;  unchaste;  obscene. 

'Tis  pity  that  these  harmonious  writers  have  in- 
dulged anything  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile  their 
Paper.  II  'alls. 

Uncleanness  (un-klen'nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  unclean ;  as,  (a)  foulness ;  dirtiness ; 
filthiness. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  to  others  by  un- 
handsomeness  or  uncleanness.  jfer.  Taylor. 

(b)  Want  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  purity. 
Lev.  xxii.  3.  (c)  Moral  impurity;  defilement 
by  sin;  lewdness;  obscenity. 

I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses. 

Uncleart  (un-kler').a.    1.  Not  alMr,  brto&t, 

shining,  transparent,  or  the  like.  —2.  Not 
free  from  obscurity,  uncertainty,  or  indis- 
tinctness; doubtful. 

In  unclear  and  doubtful  things,  be  not  pertinacious. 

Uncleared  (un-klerd'),  a.  1.  Not  clea'red'-'as, 
uncleared  land.  Cook.— 2.  Not  freed  from 
charges  or  imputations;  as,  his  character 
remains  uncleared. 

Unclench  (un-klensh'),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  open, 
or  to  force  open,  as  the  closed  hand. 

The  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls.      Garth. 

Unclerical  (un-klertk-al),  a.    Not  clerical; 

not  befitting  the  clergy;  as,  an  unclerical 

style  of  language,  manners,  or  appearance. 

'The  unclerical  character  of  a  captain  of 

horse.'    Macaulay. 
Unclewt  (un-klu'),  v.t.     To  unwind;  fig.  to 

undo  or  ruin. 

If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd, 

It  would  uncleTa  me  quite.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fell;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  So.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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UNCONCERN 


Unclinch  (un-klinsh'),    v.t.     To  unclench 

(which  see). 
Uncling  t  (on-kling'),  r.i.    To  cease  from 

clinging,  adhering,  entwining,  embracing, 

or  holding  fast     Atilt<>n. 
Undipped  (nn-klipf),  «•     Not  clipped;  not 

diminished  or  shortened  by  clipping. 

As  soon  as  there   began   a   distinction    between 
clipped  money  and  uncliffxd  money,  bullion  arose. 

Locke. 

Uncloak  (uu  kluk'),  v.t.     To  deprive  of  the 

cloak. 
Uncloak  (tin-kink'),  v.i.     To  takeoff  one's 

cloak;  as,  where  do  we  uncloak? 
UnclOg  (un-kli^'),  v.t.     To  disencumber  of 

what  clogs;  to  relieve  of  difficulties  and 

obstructions;  to  free  from  encumbrances. 

It  would  ttticlof  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't.  Shak. 

Uncloister  (un-klois'ter),  v.t  To  release 
from  a  cloister  or  from  confinement;  to  set 
at  liberty.  A'orro. 

Unclose  (on-kldrO.  v.t  1.  To  open.  *iphi- 
gene  the  fair  .  .  .  unclosed  her  eyes.'  Dry- 


Pope. 


fen 

den 

Thy  letter  trembling  I  unclose. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  lay  open. 
Unclosed  (un-klozd'),  a.    \.  Not  separated 
by  inclosures;  open. 

The  king's  army  would,  through  those  unclosed 
parts,  have  done  them  little  harm.          Clarendon. 

2.  Not  finished;  not  concluded.  Madison. 
[Rare.] —  3.  Not  closed.  'His  unclosed  eye 
yet  lowering  on  his  enemy.'  Byron. 

Unclothe  (un-kldTH'),  v.t  pret.  unclad.  To 
strip  of  clothes;  to  make  naked;  to  divest 
of  covering  or  the  like.  'People  .  .  .  whose 
employment  and  study  is  to  unclothe  them- 
selves of  the  covers  of  reason  or  modesty.' 
Jer.  Taylor.  'Unclad  herself  in  haste.' 
Tnuwton. 

Unclothed  (un-kloTHd'),p.anda.  l. Stripped 
of  clothing  or  covering.  2  Cor.  v.  4. —2.  Not 
clothed;  wanting  clothes. 

UnclOUd  (un-kloud'),  v.t  To  free  from 
clouds;  to  unveil;  to  clear  from  obscurity, 
gloom,  sadness,  dulness,  or  the  like.  '  Un- 
cloud  thy  covered  spirits.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unclouded  (un-kloud'ed),  a.  Not  cloudy; 
free  from  clouds;  not  darkened  or  obscured; 
free  from  gloom;  clear;  as,  an  unclouded 
sky.  'The  moon's  unclouded  grandeur.' 
Shelley. 

Oh!  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.     Pope. 

Uncloudedness  (un-kloud'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unclouded;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  gloom.  Boyle. 

Uncloudy  (un-kloud'i),  a.  Not  cloudy;  free 
from  clouds.  'The  uncloudy  sky.'  Gay. 

Uncloven  (un-klov'n).  p.  and  a.  Not  cloven, 
split,  or  divided.  'My  skull's  uncloven  yet.' 
Beau.  <(•  Ft. 

Unclubbable  (un-klub'a-bl),  a.  Not  club- 
bable; unsocial.  Said  by  Miss  Burney  to 
have  been  used  by  Johnson. 

Unclutch  (un-kluch'),  i>.  (.  To  open,  as  some- 
thing clutched,  clenched,  or  closely  shut. 
'  Unclutch  his  griping  hand.'  Dr.  II.  More. 

Unco  (ungTco),  a.  [Contr.  from  uncouth 
(which  see).]  Unknown;  strange;  unusual 
[Scotch.] 

Unco  (ungleo),  adv.  Very;  remarkably;  as, 
unco  glad;  unco  guid.  [Scotch.] 

Unco  (ung'ko),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  Anything 
strange  or  prodigious.  Gait — 2.  A  strange 
person;  a  stranger.  '  Uncos  and  strangers.' 
Gait. 

Uncoach  (un-kochO,  v.t  To  detach  or  loose 
from  a  coach  or  other  vehicle.  'Mules  un- 
coached. '  Chapman. 

Uncock  (un-kok'),  v.t  1.  To  let  down  the 
cock  of,  as  of  a  gun  or  a  hat.— 2.  To  open  or 
spread  out  from  a  cock  or  heap,  as  hay. 

Uncofflned  (un-kof'flnd),  a.  Not  furnished 
with  a  coffin ;  not  put  into  a  coffin.  'Un- 
knelled,  uncojfined,  and  unknown.'  Byron. 

Uncogltable  (un-koj'i-ta-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  cogitated  or  thought  of.  Sir  T. 
More. 

Uncoif  (un-koif),  v.t  To  pull  the  cap  off. 
'Two  apple-women  scolding  and  just  ready 
to  onootf  OD«  another.'  Aroutknot  &  Pope. 

Uncoifed  (un-koiff),  a.  Not  wearing  a  coif. 
'Her  majesty's  renown'd  though  uncoif'd 
counsel. '  Young. 

Uncoil  (un-koil'),  v.t  To  unwind  or  open, 
as  the  turns  of  a  rope  or  other  line. 

The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the  braid 
Slipt  and  uneoil'd  itself.  Tennyson. 

Uncoined  (nn-koindO,  a.  1.  Not  coined;  as, 
uncoined  silver.  Locke.  —  2.  [A  doubtful 
meaning.]  Not  having  the  current  stamp  of 


insinuating,  insincere  phrases;  not  counter- 
feit; genuine.  'A  fellow  of  plain  and  tm- 
ctiiiu'd  constancy.'  Shak. 
Uncollected  (im-kol-lekt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  col- 
lected; not  received;  as,  uncollected  taxes; 
debts  uncollected.  — 2.  Not  having  one's 
thoughts  collected;  not  recovered  from  con- 
fusion, distraction,  or  uamlerin^. 

Ashamed,  confused,  I  started  from  my  bed. 
And  to  my  soul,  yet  uncoilected  said.          Prior. 

Uncoloured  (im-kul'erd),  a.  i.  Not  coloured; 

not  stained  or  dyed.  'Things  uncolouretl 
and  transparent. '  Bacon.  —2.  Not  heightened 
in  description. 

Uncolt  (un-kolf),  v.t  To  unhorse;  to  de- 
prive of  a  horse.  [Rare.] 

Thou  liest:  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  uncoiled. 
Shak. 

Uncombine  (un-kom-bin'),  v.t  To  sever  or 
destroy  the  combination,  union,  or  junction 
of;  to  separate;  to  disconnect.  'Outbreak- 
ing vengeance  uncombines  the  ill-joined 
plots.'  Daniel. 

Uncomeatable  (un-kum-at'a-bl),  a.  Not  at- 
tainable; not  obtainable.  [Colloq.] 

He  has  a  perfect  art  in  being  unintelligible  in  dis- 
course, and  unconteatable  in  business.  Stetle. 

Uncomeliness  (un-kum'li-nes),  n.  .1.  Want 
of  comeliness;  want  of  beauty  or  grace;  as, 
uncomeliness  of  person,  of  dress,  or  beha- 
viour.—2.  Indecency.  Shak. 

Uncomely  (un-kum'H),  a.  1.  Not  comely ; 
wanting  grace;  as,  an  uncomely  person;  un- 
comely dress;  uncomely  manners.  — 2.  Un- 
seemly; unbecoming;  unsuitable;  indecent. 

Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness  is  uncomely,  as 
welt  in  mind,  as  in  body.  Bacon. 

Uncomely  t  (un-kum'li),  ado.  In  an  un- 
comely or  unbecoming  manner;  indecently. 
1  Cor.  vii.  36. 

Uncomfortable  (un-kum'fert-a-bl),  a.  1.  Af- 
fording no  comfort;  gloomy. 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead  and  the  most  uncom- 
fortable time  of  the  year.  Addisen. 

2.  Causing  bodily  discomfort:  giving  uneasi- 
ness; as,  an  uncomfortable  seat  or  condition. 

3.  Receiving  no  comfort ;  disagreeably  situ- 
ated ;  uneasy ;  ill  at  ease ;  as,  I  felt  myself 
very  uncomfortable  there. 

Uncomfortableness(un-kum'fert-a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  uncomfortable,  mis- 
erable, sad,  uneasy.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Uncomfortably  ( un-kum'fert-a-bli  V  adv. 
In  an  uncomfortable  manner;  with  discom- 
fort or  uneasiness;  in  an  uneasy  state.  '  Upon 
the  floor  uncomfortably  lying.'  Drayton. 

Uncomforted  (un-knm'fert-ed),  a.  Not 
comforted, consoled,  or  tranquillized.  'Walk- 
ing through  the  cold  and  starless  road  of 
Death,  uncomforted.'  Tennyson. 

Uncommanded  (un-kom-mand'ed),  a.  Not 
commanded ;  not  required  by  precept,  order, 
or  law.  'Those  affected,  uncommanded,  ab- 
surd austerities  of  the  Romish  profession.' 
South. 

Un  commendable  (un-kom-mend'a-bl),  a. 
Not  commendable;  not  worthy  of  commen- 
dation;  illaudable.  'The  uncommendable 
licentiousness  of  his  poetry.'  Feltham. 

Uncommercial  (un-kom-meVshal),  a.  Not 
commercial;  not  carrying  on  commerce;  not 
travelling  to  solicit  orders  for  goods.  'The 
Uncommercial  Traveller.'  Dickens. 

Uncommissioned  (un-kom-mi'shond),  a. 
Not  commissioned  or  duly  appointed;  not 
having  a  commission. 

We  should  never  hastily  run  after  uncommissioned 
guides.  Seeker. 

Uncommitted  (un-kom-mit'ed),  a.  1.  Not 
committed.  'The  uncommitted  sin.'  Ham- 
mond.— 2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. — 
3.  Not  pledged  by  anything  said  or  done ; 
as,  uncommitted  by  rash  promises  or  state- 
ments. 

Uncommixedt  (un-kom-miksfXa.  Not  com- 
mixed or  mingled.  Chapman. 

Uncommon  (un-kom'mon),  a.  Not  com- 
mon ;  not  usual ;  infrequent ;  rare ;  hence, 
remarkable;  extraordinary;  strange;  as,  an 
uncommon  season;  an  uncommon  degree  of 
cold  or  heat ;  uncommon  courage.  —  SYN. 
Rare,  scarce,  unwonted,  seldom,  unusual, 
remarkable, extraordinary,  unique,  singular. 

Uncommon  (un-kom'mon),  adv.  Exceed- 
ingly; very;  as, uncommon  cheap.  [Vulgar.] 

Uncommonly  (un-kom'mon-li),  adv.  l.  In 
an  uncommon  manner:  rarely;  not  usually. 
2.  To  an  uncommon  degree.  'Gentlemen 
.  .  .  uncommonly  qualified  for  that  purpose.' 
Cook. 

Uncommonness  (un-kom'mon-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  uncommon;  rare- 
ness of  occurrence;  infrequency.  Addison. 


Uncommunicable(uM-kom-mu'ni-ka-id),  a. 
1.  Incapable  of  being  communicated,  trans- 
ferred, or  imparted;  Incommunicable,  '  Pe- 
culiar reserved  and  tmeomfnunfea&ferlghta.' 
Burke. — 2.  Not  communicative;  reserved; 
taciturn. 

Uncommunicated  (un-kom-mu'ni-kat-ed), 
a.  1.  Not  communicated;  not  disclosed  or 
made  known  to  others.— 2.  Not  imparted  or 
bestowed;  as,  the  unctmnn-itnicated  perfec- 
tions of  God.  Waterland. 

Uncommunicative  (iin-koni-mu'ni-kat-iv), 
a.  Not  communicative;  not  free  to  com- 
municate to  others;  reserved.  'A  churlish 
and  uncommunicative  disposition.'  Chester- 
field. 

Uncpmmunicativeness  ( un-kom-mu '  ni  - 
kat-iv-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  uncom- 
municative, reserved,  or  taciturn;  reserve. 
Richardson. 

Uncompact  (un-kom-pakf).  a-  Not  com- 
pact; not  of  close  texture;  incompact.  'A 
furrowed,  uncompact  surface.'  Addison. 

Uncompacted (un-kom-pakt'ed),  a.  Not 
compact;  not  firm  or  settled.  'Anuncom- 
pacted  mind.'  Feltham. 

Uncompaniedt  (un-kum'pa-nid),  a.  Having 
no  companion;  unaccompanied.  'Thence 
she  tied  uncmnpanied,  unsought.'  Fairfax. 

Uncompanionable  ( un-kom-pan'yc-n-a'-bl ), 
a.  Not  companionable  or  sociable.  J/i*s 
Burney. 

Uncompassionate  (un-kom-pa'shon-at),  a. 
Not  compassionate;  having  no  pity.  '  Un- 
compassionate  anger.'  Milton. 

Uncompatibly  t  (un-kom-pat'i-bli),  adv.  In- 
compatibly. 

Uncompellable  (un-kom-pel'a-bl),  a.  Not 
compellable;  that  cannot  be  forced  or  com- 
pelled. Feltham. 

Uncompensated(nn-kom-pen'sat-ed),  a. 
Not  compensated;  unrewarded.  'Perfect, 
uncompensated  slavery.'  Burke. 

Uncomplaining  (un-konvpian'ing),  a.  Not 
complaining;  not  murmuring;  not  disposed 
to  murmur. 

There  is   a  sublime,   uncomplaining  melancholy 
traceable  in  these  old  hearts.  Cartylt. 

Uncomplaisant  (un-kom'pla-zant),  a.  Not 
complaisant;  not  civil;  not  courteous. 


A  natural  roughness  makes  a  t 
to  others. 


mplaisant 
Locke. 


Uncqmplaisantly(un-kom'pla-zant-li),Grde. 

Uncivilly;  discourteously.     Blackstone. 

Uncomplete  (un-kom-plef),  a.  Not  com- 
plete; not  finished;  not  perfect;  incom- 
plete. '  The  uncomplete  and  unfinished 
parts. '  Pope. 

Uncompliant  (un-kom-pli'ant),  a.     Not 
yielding;  not  obsequious;  inflexible. 
Be  justly  opposite  and  uncompliant  to  these  errors. 
}'•?.  Gauden. 

Uncomplying  (un-kom-pli'ing),  a.  Not 
complying;  not  yielding  to  request  or  com- 
mand; unbending. 

The  king  was  induced  to  take  away  the  seal  from 
the  uncomplying  chancellor.  Bp.  South. 

Uncomposeable  (un-kom-poz'a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  composed ;  not  to  be  al- 
layed or  arranged. 

A  difference  ...  at  length  flamed  so  high  as  to  be 
uncomposeable.  Roger  North. 

Uncpmpounded  ( un  -  kom-  pound  'ed),  a. 

1.  Not  compounded;  not  mixed.     *  Uncom- 

pounded   matter.'     Newton.  — 2.    Simple  ; 

not  intricate.     'That  uncompounded  style.' 

Hammond. 
Uncomprehensible(un-kom'pre-hen"si-bl), 

a.     Incomprehensible.     Up.  Jewel. 
Uncomprehensive  <un-kom'pre-hen"siv),  a. 

1.  Not  comprehensive;  not  including  much. 

2.  Unable  to  comprehend;  incomprehensive. 
'  Narrow-spirited,  uncomprehensive  zealots.' 
South.—  3.t  Incomprehensible. 

The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold; 
Finds  bottom  in  th  uncomprehensi-ve  deep.  Shak. 

Uncompromising  (un-kom'pro-miz-ing),  a. 
Not  compromising;  not  agreeing  to  terms; 
not  complying;  inflexible;  as,  uncompromis- 
ing hostility. 

Unconceivable  t  (un-kon-sev'a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  conceived  or  understood; 
inconceivable.  '  Obscure  and  unconceivable. ' 
Locke. 

Unconceivablenesst  (wn-kon-sev'a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inconceiv- 
able. Locke. 

Unconceivablyt  (un-kon-sev'a-bli),adu.  In- 
conceivably. '  Unconceivably  small  bodies 
or  atoms.'  Locke. 

Unconcern  (un-kon-sern'),  n.  Want  of 
concern;  absence  of  anxiety;  freedom  from 
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solicitude.       '  A    listless   unconcern,    cold 
and  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good.' 

Thomson. 

Unconcerned  (un-kon-sernd'),  a,  i.  Nnt 
concerned;  not  anxious;  feeling  no  concern 
or  solicitude;  easy  in  mind.  'The  morn,  all 
unconcerned  with  our  unrest.'  Milton 
'Happy  nini-tiils,  in, concerned  for  more.' 
Dryden.  —  2  Having  or  taking  no  interest ; 
not  interested;  not  affected. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  jincon 

cernfd  in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the  world. 

Jcr.  Taylor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  exposed  to  violent  and  suddei 
changes  than  tlie  possession  of  the  crown  in  despotic 
governments,  where  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large  arc  quite  unconcerned.  Brougham. 

Unconcernedly  (un-kon-serndli),  adv.   In 

an  unconcerned  manner;  without  anxiety. 

'And  unconcern'dly  cast  his  eyes  around.' 

Dry  lien. 
Uneoncernedness   (un-kon-sirnd'nes),    n. 

Freedom  from  concern  or  anxiety.  South. 
Unconcerning  t  (un-kon-sern'ing),  o.  Not 

interesting:  rn»t  affecting;  not  belonging  to 

one.     Dr.  II.  More. 
Uuconcernment  t  (un-kon-sern'ment),  n. 

The  state  of  having  no  interest  or  concern. 

South. 
Unconcludent  t  (un-kon-klud'ent),  a.    Not 

decisive;  inconclusive. 

Our  arguments  are  inevident  and  ttnconrliident. 
Sir  M.  Halt. 

Unconcludible  t  (un-kon-klud'i-bl),  a.  Not 
determillable.  '  That  which  is  unconcludible 
...  to  the  understanding.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Unconcluding  t  (un-kon-klud'ing),  a.  In- 
conclusive. '  False  and  unconcluding  rea- 
sonings.' Locke. 

Uncoucludiugness  t  (un-kon-klud'ing-nes), 
n.  Quality  of  being  inconclusive. 

Unconclusive  t  (un-kon-klu'siv),  a.  Not 
decisive;  inconclusive.  Hammond. 

Unconcocted(un-kon-kokt'ed),  o.  Not  con- 
cocted; not  digested.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unconcurrent  t  (un-kon-kur'ent),  a.  Not 
concurring  or  agreeing.  Daniel. 

Uncondemned  (un-kon-demd'),  a.  1.  Not 
condemned ;  not  judged  guilty.  '  A  man 
that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned.'  Acts 
xxii.  25.  —  2.  Not  disapproved ;  not  pro- 
nounced criminal.  '  A  familiar  and  uncon- 
demned  practice.'  Locke. 

Uncondlted  (un-kon'dit-ed),  pp.  [Prefix  un, 
not,  and  conditus,  pp.  of  condio,  to  season, 
to  spice,  to  flavour.  ]  Unseasoned.  Jer. 
Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Unconditional  (un-kon-di'shon-al),  a.  Not 
conditional;  absolute;  unreserved;  not  lim- 
ited by  any  conditions;  as,  an  unconditional 
surrender. 

O  pass  not.  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 

Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional.       Dryden. 

Unconditionally(un-kon-di'shon-al-li),adt> 
In  an  unconditional  manner;  without  con- 
ditions; as,  the  troops  did  not  surrender  un- 
conditionally, but  by  capitulation.  'The 
special  favorites  to  whom  those  promises 
are  unconditionally  consigned.'  Hammond 

Unconditioned  ( un-kon-di'shond ),  o.  In 
metaph.  a  word  coined  by  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton to  designate  that  which  has  neither 
conditions,  relations,  nor  limitations  either 
as  regards  space  or  time,  and  which  is  there- 
fore unthinkable  or  incapable  of  being  made 
an  object  of  thought:  used  commonly  in  the 
noun-phrase,  the  Unconditioned,  the  Ab- 
solute, the  Infinite. 

Unconditioned  (un-kon-di'shond),  n.  See 
the  adjective. 

Unconducingt  (un-kon-dus'ing),  a.  Not 
conducive.  •  A  work  in  some  sort  not  un- 
conducing  to  a  publick  benefit. '  B.  Phillips 

Unconfldence  t  (un-kon'fl-dens),  n.  Want  of 
confidence;  uncertainty;  hesitation-  doubt 
Kp.  JIncket. 

Unconfinable  (un-kon-fin'a-bl),  a.  Lt  Un- 
bounded. 

You  rogue!  You  stand  upon  your  honour!  Why 
thou  unconfnable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  imne  honour.  Shak. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  confined  or  restrained. 

Unconfined  (un-kon-find'),  o.  1.  Not  con- 
fined; free  from  restraint;  free  from  con- 
trol. 'Poets,  a  race  long  unconfined  and 
free.'  Pope.- 2.  Not  having  narrow  limits; 
not  narrow;  wide  and  comprehensive.  'Blest 
with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconftned.'  Pope 

Unconfinedly  (un-kon-flnd'li),  adv.  With- 
out confinement  or  limitation.  Barrow 

Unconfirmed  (un-kon-fermd'),  a.  1.  Not 
firmly  established:  not  possessed  of  its  full 
measure  of  strength  or  stability;  as,  his 


health  was  still  unconfirmed. — 2.  Not  forti- 
fied by  resolution;  weak;  raw. 

In  the  unconfirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed. 
Daniel. 

3.  Not  confirmed  or  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional testimony.  '  His  witness  unconjirm  \l. ' 
Milton.—  4.  Not  confirmed  according  to  the 
church  ritual. 

Unconformt  (un-kon-form'),  a.  Unlike; 
dissimilar;  not  analogous.  'Not  uncon- 

forui  to  other  shining  globes.'    Milton. 

Unconformabillty  (im-kon-form'a-bir'i.ti), 
n.  The  state  of  being  uuconformable. 

Uneonformable   (un-kon-form'a-bl),   a. 

1.  Not  consistent;  not  agreeable ;  not  con- 
forming. 

Moral  evil  is  an  action  unconfarntable  to  the  rule 
of  our  duty.  Ifatts. 

2.  In  fjeol.  a  term  applied  to  strata  wlmse 
planes  do  not  lie  parallel  with  those  of  the 


Uneonformable  Strata  near  Frome. 

subjacent  or  superjacent  strata  but  have  a 
different  line  of  direction  or  inclination,  as 
shown  in  cut.    See  also  CONFORMABLE. 
Uuconformably  (un-kon-form'a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  Uneonformable  manner.      See  UN- 

COXFORMABLE. 

Unconformity (un-kon-form'i-ti),  n.  Incon- 
gruity; inconsistency;  want  of  conformity. 

The  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  .  .  . 
consists  in  their  conformity  or  unconformity  to  right 
reason.  South. 

Unconfound  (un-kon-fonndO,  v.t.  To  mix; 
to  mingle;  to  involve;  to  confuse.  Milton. 

Unconfused  (un-kon-fuzd'),  a.  1.  Free  from 
confusion  or  disorder.  Locke. — 2.  Not  em- 
barrassed. 

Unconfutable  (un-kon  -fut'a-bl),  a.  Not  con- 
futable ;  not  to  be  refuted  or  overthrown ; 
incapable  of  being  disproved  or  convicted 
of  error ;  as,  an  unconfutable  argument. 
Up.  Sprat. 

Uncoufuted  (un-kon-fut'ed),  a.  Not  con- 
futed. 

What  he  writes,  though  uncon/uttd,  must  there- 
fore be  mistrusted.  Milton. 

Uncongeal  (un-kon-jelO,  <t>.\.  To  thaw;  to 
melt.  'When  meres  begin  to  unconyeal.' 
Tennyson.  [Bare.  ] 

Uncongealable  (un-kon-jel'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  congealed,  frozen,  or  ren- 
dered hard  by  cold.  •  Platina  vncongealabie 
like  quicksilver.'  Southey. 

Uncongenial  (un-kon-je'ni-al).  a.  Not  con- 
genial. 'An  uncongenial  climate.'  Dr.  Knox. 

Unconjugal  (un-kon'ju-gal),  a.  Not  suit- 
able to  matrimonial  faith ;  not  befitting  a 
wife  or  husband.  '  The  blot  of  falsehood 
most  unconjutjal. '  Milton. 

Unconjunctive  (un-kon-junk'tiv),  a.  That 
cannot  be  joined.  'Two  persons  unconjunc- 
tiee  and  unmarriable  together.'  Milton. 
[Rare.] 

Unconnected  (un-kon-nekt'ed),  a.  1.  Not 
connected;  not  united;  separate. —  2.  Not 
coherent;  not  joined  by  proper  transitions 
or  dependence  of  parts ;  loose;  vague;  ram- 
bling;  desultory;  as,  an  unconnected  dis- 
course. 

Unconning.t  o.  [See  Cos.]  Unknowing; 
ignorant.  Chaucer. 

Unconning.t  n.    Ignorance.    Chaucer. 

Unconniving  (un-kon-niv'ing),  o.  Not  con- 
niving; not  overlooking  or  winking  at 
'  Rigour  uncmninng. '  Milton. 

Unconquerable  (un-kong'ker-a-bl),o.  l.Not 
conquerable;  incapable  of  being  vanquished 
or  defeated;  not  to  be  overcome  in  contest; 
as.  an  unconquerable  foe.  'Achilles,  her 
unconquerable  son.'  Cowper.—  2.  Incapable 
of  being  subdued  and  brought  under  con- 
trol; as,  unconquerable  passions  or  temper. 
'The  unconquerable  will.'  Hilton.  —  STN. 
Invincible,  insuperable,  insurmountable. 

Unconquerably  (un-kong'ker-a-bli),  ode. 
Invincibly;  insuperably.  'Wild,  furious 
herds,  unconquerably  strong.'  Pope. 


Unconquered  (un-kong'kerd).  a.  \.  Not 
vanquished  or  deft ated  ;  unsubdued;  nut 
brought  under  control. —2.  Invincible;  in- 
superable. Sir  J\  Sidney. 
Unconscionable  (un-kon'shon-a-bi),  a. 
I.  Not  conseionable;  unreasonable;  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or 
expectation;  inordinate. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  unconscionable  request  for 
an  unjustifiable  reason.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 
•  Dogeneronj  as  \vi-n  tawnconsotonaitU  prac- 
tices,' South. — 3.t  Enormous;  vast;  aa,  un- 
conscionable size. 

His  giamsliiu  is  Cone  somewhat  crestfallen. 
Stalking  with  k-^  unconscionable  strides 

JlftUtm. 

Unconscionableness  ( un  -  kon '  sh<  >n  -  a-bl- 
nes),  a.  The  character  of  being  unconscion- 
able ;  unreasonableness  of  hope  or  claim 
Rp.  Hull. 

Unconscionably  (un-kon'shon-a-bli),  adv. 
Unreasonably;  in  a  manner  or  degree  that 
conscience  and  reason  d<>  not  justify. 

All  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear.     Dryden. 

Unconscious  (un-kon'shus),  a.  Not  con- 
scious; (a)  having  no  mental  perception;  as, 
unconscious  causes.  'Passive,  unconscious 
substances.'  Paley.  (6)  Not  conscious  t.> 
one's  self;  not  knowing;  not  perceiving;  as, 
unMHMfmi  of  guilt  or  error.  '  Unconscious 
of  the  sliding  hour.'  Tennyson,  (c)  Not 
taking  cognizance  by  consciousness;  not  re- 
sulting from  consciousness;  as,  unconscious 
cerebration.  See  CEREBRATION. 

Unconsciously  (un-kou'shus-li),  adv.  In  ai» 
unconscious  manner;  without  perception. 

Unconsciousness  ( un  -  kon  'sbus  -  nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unconscious;  want  of  per- 
ception. 

Unconsecratet  (un-kon'se-krat),  v.t.  To 
render  not  sacred;  to  desecrate. 

The  sin  of  Israel  h;id  even  ttnc&isecraied and  pro- 
faned that  sacred  edifice.  South. 

Unconsecrated  (un-kon'se-krat-ed), a.  Nnt 
consecrated ;  as,  a  temple  unconsecrated  ; 
unconsecrated  bread.  Milton, 

Unconsenting  (un-kon-sent'ing),  a.  Not 
consenting;  not  yielding  consent.  '  Nor  tin- 
consentiny  hear  his  friend's  request.'  Pope 

Unconsideratet  (un-kon-sid'er-at),  a.  Not 
considering  with  due  care  or  attention; 
heedless;  inconsiderate.  Daniel. 

Unconsideratenesst(un-kon-sid'er-at-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  unconsiderate ;  in- 
con  siderateness.  'Conceit  and  vnconsider- 
ateness.'  Hales. 

Unconsidered  (un-kon-sid'erd),  a.  Not  con- 
sidered or  regarded;  not  attended  to.  *A 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.'  Shak. 

Unconsidering  (un-kon-sid'er-ing),  a.  Not 
considering;  void  of  consideration'  regard- 
less. Swift. 

Unconsonant  (un-kon'so-nant),  a.  Not  con- 
sonant; not  consistent.  Hooker. 

Unconspiringness  t  (un-kon-splrtng-nes), 
n.  Absence  of  plot  or  conspiracy.  'A  har- 
mony whose  dissonance  serves  but  to  mani- 
fest the  sincerity  and  unconspiringness  of 
the  writers.'  Boyle. 

Unconstancyt  (un-kon'stan-si),  n.  Incon- 
stancy. Fuller, 

Unconstantt  (un-kon'stant),  a.  Not  con- 
stant; inconstant.  'More  unconstant  than 
the  wind.'  Shak. 

Unconstantlyt  (un-kon'stant-li),  adv.  In- 
constantly. 

Consider  .  .  .  how  nttfttnstatit/y  names  have  been 
settled,  and  how  subject  they  are  to  equivocation. 
Hobbes 

Unconstitutional  ( un  -kon'sti-tu"shon-al ), 
a.  Not  agreeable  to  tlie  constitution  of  a 
country;  notauthorized  by  the  constitution; 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. '  The  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
practice  of  removing  military  officers  for 
their  votes  in  parliament.'  Burke. 

Unconstitutionally  (un-kon'sti-tu'shon- 
al"i-ti ),  n.  The  quality  of  being  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Unconstitutionally(un-kon'stf-tu"shon-aJ- 
li),  adv.  In  an  unconstitutional  manner. 

Unconstrained  (un-kon  strand'),  a.  Free 
from  constraint;  voluntary. 

We  unconstrained,  what  he  commands  us,  do. 
Dryden. 

God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  virtue,  whose 
actions  must  be  all  elective  and  unconstrained. 

Milton. 

Unconstrainedly  (nn-kon-stran'ed-li),  adv. 
In  an  unconstrained  manner;  without  force 
or  constraint;  spontaneously.  Hooker. 

Unconstraint  (un-kon-stranf),  n.  Freedom 
from  constraint;  ease.  '  That  air  of  freedom 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      li,  Sc.  abune;        }>,  Sc.  fey. 
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and  uncunstrairtt  which  is  more  sensibly  to 

lie  pfivfived  tluiii  described.'     FiWm. 
Unconsulting  (un-koD-8nlt'tog\  a.   Taking 

no  advice;  rash;  imprmU'iit.  '  i'nco nxultinj 

alUvtion.*    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
UnconsununatetO111  kon-sum'mat),a.  Not 

oooBummated.    Dn/dcn. 
Uncontemned  (un-kun-temd'),  a.    Not  do* 

spised;  not  contemned. 

Which  of  the  peers 
Have  unconttmned  gone  by  him?        Shak. 

Uncontended  (un-kon-tend'ed),  a.  Not  dis- 
puted for;  not  contested.  'ThlflUnGODtffUfed 
prize.'  Dryden. 

Uncontentedt  (un-kon-tent'ed),  re.  Not  con- 
tented; not  satisfied;  discontented.  Daniel. 

Uncontentednesst  (un-kon-tent'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  uncontented;  discou- 
tentedness.  Ha  in  i/iond. 

Uncontentingness  t  (nn-kon-tent'ing-nes), 
ji.  Want  of  power  to  satisfy.  Boyle. 

Uncontestablet  (un-kon-test'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  contested ;  indisputable ; 
not  to  be  controverted;  incontestable.  '(7n- 
contestable  evidence.'  Locke. 


i  jiLii  cannot  ue  iruiibrciuiubcu.      outline. 

Uncontradicted  (un-kon'tra-dikt"ed),  a. 
Not  contradicted;  not  denied.  '  Uncontra- 
dicted testimony.'  Bp.  Pearson. 

Uncontrite  (un-kon'trit),  a.  Not  contrite; 
not  penitent.  Hammond. 

Uncontriving(un-kon-trlv'ing),a.  Not  con- 
triving; deficient  in  contrivance.  'The 
savage,  uncontriving  man.'  Goldsmith. 

Uncontrollable  (un-kon-troTa-bl),«.  1.  That 
cannot  be  controlled  or  ruled;  ungovern- 
able; that  cannot  be  restrained;  as,  an  un- 
controllable temper;  uncontrollable  subjects. 

The  will  itself,  how  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  Locke. 

Z.  That  cannot  be  guided  or  directed;  as, 
uncontrollable  events.— 3.  t  Indisputable;  ir- 
refragable. 

This  pension  was  granted  by  reason  of  the  King  of 
England's  uncontroitlable  title  to  England. 

SirJ,  Hayward. 

Uncontrollably  (un-kon-trol'a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  uncontrollable  manner;  without  being 
subject  to  control. 

God  may  uncontrollably  and  lawfully  deal  with  his 
creatures  as  he  pleases.  Abr,  Tucker. 

Uncontrolled  (un-kon-trold'),  a.  1.  Not 
controlled  or  governed.— 2.  Not  yielding  to 
restraint;  uncontrollable. 

Do  I  not  know  the  uncontrolled  thoughts 
That  youth  brings  with  him  when  his  blood  is  high? 
Beau,  &•  Fl. 

3.t  Not  disproved;  not  refuted. 

That  Julius  C:esar  was  so  born  is  an  iincontrouted 
report.  Siry.  Hayward. 

Uncontrolledly(un-kon-tr6ld'li},arfy.  With- 
out control  or  restraint ;  without  effectual 
opposition.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Uncontroversoryt(un-kon'tro-ver"so-ri),a. 
Kree  from  controversy.  'An  uncoiitrover- 
sory  piety.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Uncontroverted  (un-kon'tro-vert-ed),  a. 
Not  controverted  or  disputed;  not  liable  to 
be  called  in  question.  '  The  uncontroverted 
certainty  of  mathematical  science.'  Qlan- 
ville. 

Unconversable  (un-kon-vers'a-bl),  a.  Not 
free  in  conversation;  not  social;  reserved. 

In  what  a  miserable  state  shall  we  lie,  when  every 
member  of  our  society  shall  be  of  the  same  uncon- 
versable temper  as  ourselves.  Dr.  y.  Scott. 

Unconversant  (nn-kon'vers-ant),  a.  Not 
conversant;  not  familiarly  acquainted:  fol- 
lowed usually  by  with  before  an  object,  some- 
times by  in.  '  Uncoiivertsant  in  disquisitions 
of  this  kind.'  Madox. 

Unconversion  (un-kon-ver'shon),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unconverted;  impenitence. 
[Rare.] 

Unconverted  (un-kon-vert'ed),  a.  Not  con- 
verted; not  changed  in  opinion;  specifically, 
not  turned  from  one  faith  to  another,  or  not 
renewed  and  regenerated.  '  Unconverted  to 
Christianity.'  Jer.  Taylor.  'A  call  to  the 
unconverted. '  Baxter. 

Unconvertible  (un-kon-vert'i-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  converted  or  changed  in  form; 
as,  lead  is  unconvertible  into  silver.  '  Un- 
convertible ignorance.'  Congreve. 

Unconvinced  (un-kon-vinsf),  a.  Not  con- 
vinced; not  persuaded.  'The  ignorant  and 
unconvinced.'  Locke. 

Unconvincing  (un-kon-vins'ing),  a.    Not 


sufficient  to  convince.  '  Unconvincing  ci- 
tations.' Altitun, 

Uncoquettish  (un-ko-ket'ish),  a.  Not  co- 
quettish. 'So  pure  and  uncuquettitifi  were 
her  feelings.'  Jane  Austen. 

Uncord  (un-kord'),  v.t.  To  loose  from  cords; 
to  uTifasteu  or  unbind;  as,  to  uncord  a  bed; 
to  uncord  a  package. 

Uncordial  (nn-kor'di-al),  a.  Not  cordial; 
nut  hearty.  '  A  little  proud-looking  woman 
uf  uncordial  address.'  Jane  Austen. 

Uncork  (nn-kork'),  v.t.  To  draw  the  cork 
from;  as,  to  uncork  a  bottle. 

Uncorrect  (un-ko-rekf),  a.  Not  correct;  not 
free  from  faults  or  errors.  Dry  den. 

Uncorrected  (nn-ko-rekt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  cor- 
rected; not  revised;  not  rendered  exact;  as, 
an  uncvrrected  copy  of  a  writing. 

The  faulty  passages  .  .  .  will  perhaps  be  charged 
upon  those  that  butfered  them  to  pa^s  uncorrected. 

Boyle, 

2.  Not  reformed;  not  amended;  as.  life  or 
manners  uncorrected.— 3.  Not  chastised. 

Uncorrespondency  t  (un'ko-re-spond"en- 
si),  n.  The  state  of  being  uncorrespondent, 
or  not  mutually  adapted  or  agreeable.  Bp. 
(jauden. 

Uncorrespondentt  (un-ko're-spond"ent),  a. 
Nut  correspondent;  not  suitable,  adapted, 
or  agreeable.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Uncorrigible  (un-kortj-i-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  corrected;  incorrigible.  Outred. 

Uncorrupt  (nn-kor-rupf),  «.  Not  corrupt; 
not  depraved;  not  perverted;  incorrupt;  as, 
an  uncorrupt  judgment.  'For  ever  uncor- 
rupt and  pure.'  Swift. 

Uncormpted  (un-ko-rupt'ed),  a.  Not  cor- 
rupted; not  vitiated;  not  depraved. 

Uncorruptedness  (nn-ko-rupt'ed-ues),  n. 
State  of  being  uncorrupted.  Milton. 

Uncorruptible  (un-ko-inpt'i-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  corrupted;  incorruptible. 
Rom.  i.  23. 

Uncorruptness  (un-ko-rupt'nes),  n.  Integ- 
rity; uprightness.  Tit.  ii.  7. 

Uncostly  (un-kost'li),  a.  Not  costly;  not  of 
a  high  price  or  value.  '  Baser  and  uncostly 
materials.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Uncounsellable  (un-koun'sel-a-bl),  a.  Not 
to  be  advised;  not  consistent  with  good  ad- 
vice or  prudence.  Clarendon. 

Uncounselled  (un-kouu'seld),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing counsel  or  advice.  Burke. 

Uncountable  (nn-kount'a-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  counted;  innumerable.  'Those 
uncountable  bodies  set  in  the  firmament.' 
Raleiyh. 

Uncounted  (un-kount'ed),  a.  Not  counted; 
not  numbered;  innumerable. 

The  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude.    Shak. 

Uncounterfeit  (un-koun'ter-fit),  a.     Not 
counterfeit;  not  spurious;  genuine.    '  Pious 
intentions,  all  not  only  uncounterfeitt  but 
most  fervent.'    Bp.  Sprat, 
Uncouple  (un-ku'pl),  v.t.    To  loose,  as  dogs 
from  their  couples;  to  set  loose;  to  disjoin. 
Neither  life  nor  death  can  uncouple  us.      y.  Udalt. 
So  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  disjoined, 
The  lifeless  lump  uncoupled  iram  the  mind. 
From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be  free. 
Dryden, 

Uncouple  t  (un-ku'pl;,  v.i.  To  go  loose,  as 
hounds. 

Uncoupled  (un-ku'pld),  a.  Not  coupled; 
not  united;  not  wedded;  single.  '  Uncoupled, 
cold  virginity.'  Chamberlayne. 

Uncourted  (nn-kort'ed),  a.  Not  courted; 
not  wooed.  '  Uncourted,  unrespected,  un- 
obeyed.'  Daniel. 

Uncourtequs  (un-kprt'e-us),  a.  Not  courte- 
ous; uncivil;  unpolite.  '  In  behaviour .  .  . 
somewhat  given  to  musing,  but  never  un- 
courteous. '  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Uncourteously  (un-kort'e-us-Ii),  adv.  Un- 
civilly; unpolitely.  '  Uncoitrteoualylie  railed 
upon  England.'  Af chain. 

Uncourtierlilte  (un-kort'er-llk),  re.  Unlike 
a  courtier;  hence,  not  flattering,  bland, 
suave,  or  the  like.  '  I  acted  but  an  uncour- 
tierlike  part.'  Miss  Burney. 

Un courtliness  (un-kort'li-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  uncourtly ;  as,  uncourtliness 
of  manners.  '  The  uncourtliness  of  their 
phrases.'  Addison. 

Uncourtly  (un-kortli),  a.  Not  courtly;  (a) 
untrained  in  the  manners  of  a  court;  hence, 
not  suave,  bland,  pleasing,  flattering,  or  the 
like;  blunt;  impolite. 

When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  !n  pub- 
lic, I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a 
retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  Johnson. 

(b)  Uncivil;  rude;  coarse;  plain.  'A  plain 
uncourtly  speech.'  Pope. 


UncOUSt  (luig'kus),  a.  [L.  itncus,  a  hook.] 
Hook-like;  hooked.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Uncouth  (un-kbth/).  a.  [A.  Sax.  uncuth,  un- 
known— wn,  not,  and  cilth,  pp.  of  cnnnan, 
tu  know.  See  CUNNING.]  l.f  Unknown. 
Sumy. 

I  am  surprised  with  nn  uncouth  fear.       Skat. 

Hence— 2.  Not  familiar;  strange;  extraor- 
dinary: thus  conveying  a  sense  («)  of  sus- 
picion, dread,  fear,  alarm,  or  the  like;  <>i, 
(6)  of  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  oddity,  or 
the  like,  the  latter  being  now  the  usual 
meaning;  as,  uncouth  manners  or  behaviour. 

It  is  no  tiHConih  thing 
To  see  fresh  buildings  from  old  ruins  spring. 

B.  "Jensen. 
Nor  can  I  like 

This  uncouth  dream  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear.  Alilten. 
The  dress  of  a   New  Zealander  is  certainly,  to  a 
stranger,  at  fust  sight,  the  most  Miiccuth  that  can  be 
imagined.  Cook. 

Uncouthly  (un-kbth'li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
couth manner;  oddly;  strangely;  awkwardly; 
clumsily.  Dryden. 

Uncoutliness  (un-koth'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  uncouth ;  oddness ;  strangeness; 
as,  the  uncouthness  of  a  word  or  of  dress. 
'The  disadvantage  of  uncouthness  and  per- 
fect strangeness  to  enhance  their  difficulty.' 
Dr.  H.  MI.H-. 

Uncovenablet  (un-kuv'en-a-bl),a.  [See  COV- 
EN ABLE.]  Inconvenient;  unsuitable.  Chau- 
cer. 

Uncovenanted  (un-kuv'en-ant-ed),a.  1.  Not 
promised  by  covenant ;  not  resting  on  a 
covenant  or  promise ;  specifically,  not  pro- 
ceeding from  or  belonging  to  the  covenant 
made  between  God  and  his  people  through 
Christ  and  resting  on  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  grace:  a  theological  term 
used  by  some,  especially  in  the  phrase  un- 
cocenanted  mercies;  that  is,  such  mercies  as 
God  may  be  pleased  to  show  to  those  not 
(sharing  in  the  covenant. 

I  will  cast  me  on  His  free  uncovenanted  mercy. 
Horsley. 

If  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  world  are  to  be  left  to 
uncovfttanted  mercies,  and  that  sort  of  tiling,  which 
means  in  plain  English  to  go  to  hell,  and  the  other 
twentieth  are  to  rejoice  at  it  all,  &c.  Hughes. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement;  not  having  joined  in  a  covenant, 
compact,  league,  or  the  like;  specifically, 
not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

In  Scotland  a  few  fanatical  non-jurors  may  have 
grudged  their  allegiance  to  an  Uncovenanted  king. 
Sir  P..  May. 

—  Uncovenanted  civil  service,  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  civil  service  whose  members 
(Europeans  or  natives)  are  subject  to  no  en- 
trance examination,  nor  entitled  to  promo- 
tion or  retiring  pension,  and  who  may  re- 
sign their  office  at  pleasure. 
Uncover  (un-kuv'er),  vt.  l.  To  remove  a 
cover  or  covering  from;  to  divest  of  a  cover 
or  covering,  such  as  a  hat,  a  veil,  cloth- 
ing, a  roof,  or  the  like. 

None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 
uncovering  their  heads  when  they  meet  as  we  do. 
Dampier, 

After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open  the 
curtains  to  air  it.  Htirvey, 

Hence— 2.  To  lay  bare ;  to  disclose ;  to  lay 

open  to  view. 

In  vain  thou  strives!  to  cover  shame  with  shame. 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncoverest  more. 

Milton. 

Uncover  (un-kuv'er),  v.i.  To  bare  the  head; 
to  take  off  one's  hat. 

We  are  forced  to  uncover  after  them.       Addison. 

Uncovered  (un-kuv'erd),  p.  and  a.  1.  De- 
prived of  a  cover;  having  a  cover  or  cover- 
ing removed.— 2.  Not  provided  with  a  cover 
or  covering;  having  no  covering;  bare; 
naked.  Shak. 

Uncowl  (nn-koul'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
cowl;  to  remove  a  cowl  from. 

I  pray  you  think  us  friends — uiictrait  your  face. 
Coleridge. 

Uncrafly  (uu-kraf'ti),  a.  Not  crafty,  cun- 
ning, or  designing.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Uncreate  (un-kre-af),  -v.t.  To  annihilate; 
to  deprive  of  existence. 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn ; 
When  who  can  uncreate  thee,  thou  shalt  know. 
Milton. 

Uncreatet  (un'kre-at),  o.  Uncreated.  Atha- 
nasian  Creed. 

Uncreated  (un-kre-at'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Re- 
duced to  nothing;  deprived  of  existence.— 
2.  Not  yet  created.  Clarke.— 3.  Not  pro- 
duced by  creation.  '  Misery  uncreated  till 
the  crime  of  thy  rebellion.'  Hilton. 

Uncrediblet  (un-kred'i-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
believed;  not  entitled  to  credit;  incredible. 
'  Reports  that  seem  uncredible.'  Bacon. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loc/i;      g,  go;      j,  job;      u,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wb,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Uncreditt  (un-kred'it),  v.t.    To  discredit. 
Fuller. 

Uncreditablet  (un-kred'it-a-bl).  a.     Not  in 
good  credit  or  reputation  ;  discreditable. 
'  Ifncreditable  or  unfashionable, ..  .  branded 
ordisiiM-'l  >in* . '    Uauiinond. 
Uncrippled  i  un-krip'ld),  a.    1.  X'ot  crippled 
or  lamed ;  ant  deprived  of  the  use  of  tlit 
limbs.      'Two    IVet    uitcrtpplnd.'      Cuwpcr 
Hence— 2.  Xot  having  the  powers  of  motion 
activity,  usefulness,  itc.,  impaired;  as,  tht 
ship  canu-  out  of  the  iictioll  uncrippled. 
Uncritical  (im-kri'tik-al),  a.    1.     Xot  criti 
cal :  wanting  in  judgment.     'Rude  under 
stunders  or  uncritical  speakers.'   Bp.  (raw 
den. — 2.  Not  according  to  the  just  rules  o. 
criticism;  as,  an  uncritical  estimate. 
Uncrooked  (nn-krokf  or  un-krok'ed),  a 
Not  crooked,  winding,  or  tortuous ;  straight 
'  Ways  Uncrooked.'    Beau.  &  FL 
Uncropped  (un-kropf),  a.     Not  cropped, 
cut,  or  plucked.  '  A  fresh  uncropped  flower. 
Shak. 

Uncrossed  (un-krosf),  a.  1.  Not  crossed 
not  cancelled.  '  Keeps  his  books  uncrossed. 
Shak.~2.  Xot  thwarted;  not  opposed. 
Uncrowded  (un-kroud'ed),  o.  Not  crowded; 
not  compressed;  not  straitened  for  want  oi 
room.  '  And  held  uncrowded  nations  in  its 
womb.'  Addison. 

Uncrown  (un-kroun"),  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
a  crown;  to  dethrone. 

I'll  uncrown  him  ere  it  be  long.  Shak. 

2.  To  pull  off  the  crown.  'Uncrown  his 
head.'  Dryden. 

Unction  (ungk'shon),  n.  [L.  unctio,  unc- 
tionis,  from  ungo,  unctum,  to  anoint  (whence 
unguent,  ointment,  anoint);  cog.  Skr.  an} 
to  anoint;  O.H.O.  ancho.  butter.]  1.  The 
act  of  anointing,  smearing,  or  rubbing  with 
an  unguent,  ointment,  or  oil ;  especially,  (o) 
as  a  symbol  of  consecration,  dedication,  or 
appointment  to  an  important  office.  '  Of  all 
things  to  be  heir  and  king,  by  sacred  unction. ' 
Milton.  (6)  For  medical  purposes.  Arbuth- 
not. — 2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing; 
unguent;  ointment;  a  salve. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made. 

Dryden. 

Hence— 3.  Anything  that  is  soothing  or  leni- 
tive. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.    Shak. 

4.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expres- 
sion, mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like, 
which  excites  strong  devotion,  fervour,  ten- 
derness, sympathy,  and  the  like;  that  which 
melts  to  religious  fervour  and  tenderness. 

His  (South 's)  sermons  want  all  that  is  called  uuc- 
tion,  and  sometimes  even  earnestness;  but  there  is  a 
masculine  spirit  about  them.  ffallam. 

5.  Sham  fervour,  devotion,  or  sympathy ; 
factitious  emotional  warmth;  counterfeited 
melting  emotion ;  nauseous  sentimentality. 
'  The  delightful  equivoque  and  unction  of 
the  passage  in  Va.tvi\\nr.'  Haditt.— Extreme 
unction.    See  under  EXTREME. 

Unctloust  (ungk'shus),  a.  Unctuous.  B. 
Jonson. 

Unctuosity  (ungk-tu-os'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unctuous;  greasiness;  oiliness; 
unctuousness;  specifically,  the  state  of  feel- 
ing greasy  or  oily  when  rubbed  or  touched 
by  the  fingers,  a  characteristic  of  steatite, 
talc,  and  certain  other  minerals 

Unctuous  (ungk'tu-us),  o.  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  an  unguent  or  ointment; 
greasy;  oily;  fat  and  clammy;  soapy. 

Ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 

Shak. 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word 
('eatables')  which  roused  the  HnctHOHsboy. 

Dickens. 

2.  Having  a  greasy,  oily,  or  soapy  feel  when 
rubbed  or  touched  by  the  fingers,  a  charac- 
teristic of  steatite,  talc,  serpentine,  and 
other  magnesian  minerals,  due  to  the  mag- 
nesia whicli  they  contain. —3.  Nauseously 
bland,  suave,  tender,  sympathetic,  fervid, 
devotional,  emotional,  or  the  like;  soothing; 
fawning;  mollifying;  as,  an  unctuous  mode 
of  address. 

Unctuously  (ungk'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
unctuous  manner. 

Unctuousness (ungk'tu-us-nes),n.  Thestate 
of  being  unctuous  in  all  its  senses 

Uncuckoldedt  (un-kuk'old-ed).o.  Not  made 
a  cuckold.  Shak. 

Uncalled  (un-kuld'),  a.  1.  Not  gathered.— 
2.  Not  separated;  not  selected.  Milton. 

Unculpablet  (un-kulp'a-bl),  a.  Not  culp- 
able, guilty,  or  blamable;  inculpable. 

Uncultt  (un-kulf),  a.  Uncultivated;  rude; 
illiterate. 


Uncultivable  (un-kul'ti-va-lil),  a.  Nut  capa- 
ble of  belli:;  tilled  or  cultivated. 

Uncultivated  (uu-kul'ti-vat-ed),  a.  1.  Not 
cultivated;  not  tilled;  not  improved  or  fer- 
tilized by  tillage.  Dryden.  — 2.  Not  in- 
structed; not  civilized;  rude;  rough  in  man- 
ners. 

These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  uncultivated 
nature  lias  befjl  let't  to  itself  without  the  help  of  let- 
ters Locke. 

3.  Not  improved  by  labour,  study,  care, 
exercise,  or  the  like;  not  applied  to  with 
special  attention;  not  fostered  or  promoted; 
neglected. 

The  art  (of  dancing)  is  esteemed  only  as  an  annts- 
ing  trine;  it  lie*  altogether  uncultivated.  Spectator. 

Unculturet  (un-kul'tur),  n.  Neglect  or  want 
of  culture  or  education.    '  Idleness,  ill-hus 
bandty  .  .  .  unculture,  ill  choice  of  seeds 
Bp.  Hall. 

Uncumbered  (un-kumT>erd),  a.  Not  en 
cumbered  or  burdened ;  not  embarrassed 
unencumbered.  '  Lord  of  yourself,  uncum 
ber'd  with  a  wife.'  Dryden. 

Uncurablet  (un-kur'a-bl),  a.  Incurable. 
Chaucer. 

Uncurbablet  (un-kerb'a-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  curbed  or  checked.  Shak. 

Uncurbed  (un-kerbd').a.  1.  Not  curbed;  not 
furnished  with  or  having  a  curb.  '  The  war- 
horse  of  their  chief,  uncurbed,  unreined.' 
Longfellow.— 2.  Not  checked  or  kept  within 
due  bounds;  unrestrained;  unfettered;  free 
and  open. 

With  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind.  Shalt. 

Uncuripust  (un-ku'ri-us),  o.  1.  Not  curi- 
ous or  inquisitive ;  not  caring  to  know ;  in- 
different; incurious. 

1  have  not  been  so  incurious  a  spectator  as  not  to 
have  seen  Prince  Eugene.  Steele. 

2.  Not  curious,  odd,  or  strange. 

He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uticttriotis 
concerning  the  manner  of  taking  an  audience. 

Uncurl  (un-kerlO,  v.t.  To  loose  frotii  ring- 
lets or  curls ;  to  straighten  out,  as  some- 
thing which  has  been  once  curled. 

The  lion  unatrls  his  angry  mane.          Dryden. 

Uncurl  (un-kerl1),  v.i.  To  fall  from  a  curled 
state,  as  ringlets;  to  become  straight.  'My 
fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls  even 
as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll '  Shak 

Uncurled  (un-kerW),  a.  Not  curled;  not 
having  or  wearing  curls  or  ringlets.  Pope 

Uncurrent  (un-ku'rent),  a.  Not  current; 
not  passing  in  common  payment;  as,  «ii- 
current  coin  or  notes.  '  Like  a  piece  of  mi- 
current  gold.'  Shak. 

Uncurset  (un-kers"),  v.t.  To  free  from  any 
execration;  to  revoke  a  curse  on.  Shak. 

Uncursed  (un-kersf),  a.  Not  cursed- not 
execrated. 

Heaven,  sure,  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncursed. 

Uncustomable  (un-kus'tum-a-bl),  a."  Not 
subject  to  customs  duties;  as,  Uncustomable 
goods. 

Uncustomary  (un-kus'tum-a-ri),  a.  Not 
customary ;  not  usual.  '  A  most  unlawful 
and  uncustomary  manner.'  Carlyle 

Uncustomed  (un-kus'tumd),  a.  1.  Not  sub- 
jected to  customs  or  duty.— 2.  Not  having 
paid  duty  or  been  charged  with  customs. 

A  bill  was  prepared  .  .  .  against  the  clandestine 
running  of  uncustomed  goods.  Smollett. 

Uncut  (un-kuf),  a.  Not  cut.  'An  uncut 
diamond.'  Drayton. 

Trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile.        Walter. 

!Tncypher(un-8!'fer),  v.t.  Same  as  Uncipher. 
Jndarn  (un-dam'),  v.t.  To  free  from  a  dam, 
mound,  or  obstruction. 

The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Undams  his  watery  stores.  Dryden. 

Undamaged  (un-dam'ajd),  a.  Not  dam- 
aged ;  not  made  worse ;  as,  undamaged 
goods.  J.  Philips. 

Undamped  (un-dampf),  a.  Not  damped; 
not  depressed;  not  dejected.  'Undamped 
by  doubt.'  Young. 

Undangerous  (un-dsn'jer-us),  a.  Not  dan- 
gerous. '  This  unexpensive  power,  umlan- 
gerous  to  the  public.'  Thomson 

Undashedt  (un-dashf),  o.  Not  dashed;  not 
frightened  or  alarmed;  undaunted. 

Yet  stands  he  stiff,  undashed,  untcrrined.     Daniel. 

Undated  (un'dat-ed),  a.  [L.  undatus,  from 
unda,  a  wave.  ]  Having  a  waved  surface ; 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the  mar- 
gin, as  a  leaf;  waved. 

Undated  (un-dat'ed),  a.  Not  dated ;  having 
no  date;  as,  an  undated  letter  or  bill. 


Undaughterly  (uu-da'ter-li),  a.  Unbecom- 
ing in  or  unworthy  of  a  daughter;  unsuited 
to  a  daughter;  unnlial.  Richardion. 

Undauntable  (un-dant'a-bl),  a.  Xot  to  be 
daunted.  'Heroick  and  undauntable  bold- 
ness.' Bp.  Hackct. 

Undaunted  ( un-dant'ed),  a.  Not  daunted  ; 
not  mbdned  or  depressed  by  fear;  bold; 
fearless;  intrepid.  'His  undaunted  hardi- 
ness of  speech.'  Cowper. 

Undauntedly  (un-dant'ed-li),  adv.  In  an 
undaunted  manner;  boldly;  intrepidly. 

A  good  conscience  will  make  a  man  undauntedly 
confident.  Kp.  Hall 

Undauntedness  (un-dant'ed-nes),  n.  Bold- 
ness; fearless  bravery;  intrepidity.  Boyle. 

Unda  wiling  (un-dau'iug),  a.  Not  yet  dawn- 
ing; not  showing  the  dawn;  not  growing 
light. 

Thou  (winter)  hold's!  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  tile  yet  >,>ida*vuing  east.         Co-cfer. 

Unde,  Undee,  Undy  (un'de,  un'de,  un'di),  a. 
I  From  L.  unda,  a  wave.) 
In  her.  wavy,  applied  to 
ordinaries  or  division 
lines  which  curve  and 
recurve  like  the  waves  of 
« liter. 

Undeadly  t  (un-dcdli).  a. 
Not  subject  to  death; 
immortal.  Wicklife. 

Afessunde.         Undeaft    (un-def),     v.t. 
To   free  from  deafness ; 
to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing. 

My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  umfai/his  ear.    Ska*. 

Undebauched  (un -de-bacht'),  a.  Not  de- 
debauched;  not  corrupted;  pure. 

Her  sons  were  Undebauched,  and  therefore  strone 
Diydett 

Undecagon  (un-de'ka-gon),  n.  [L.  undecim, 
eleven,  and  Gr.  ginia,  an  angle.)  In  geom. 
a  plane  figure  of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 

Undecaying  (un-de-ka'ing),  a.  1.  Not  de- 
caying; not  suffering  diminution  or  decline. 
2.  Immortal ;  as,  the  undecaying  joys  of 
heaven. 

Undeceivable  (un-de-sev'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
capable  of  being  deceived;  not  subject  to 
deception.  '  This  sure  anchor  of  our  unde- 
ceicable  hope.'  Bp.  llall.—i  Incapable  of 
deceiving;  undeceitful.  Jas.  Bayirard 

n,,,i,™<™  /,.„  jf.  -S../X  .. .     To  free  frnm 


ving;  . 

Undeceive  (un-de-seV),  v.t.       o    ree    rom 
deception,  cheat,  fallacy.or  mistake,  whether 


,  ea,  aacy.or  msae,  weter 
caused  by  others  or  by  ourselves  ;  to  open 
one's  eyes. 

This  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  I  was  just 
ing  to  leave  him,  when  one  of  the  n 


... 

Cook. 


dertook  to  undecei-ve  me.  vw*. 

Undecencyt  (un-de'sen-si),  n.  Unbecoming- 
ness;  indecency.  '  An  undecency  of  deport- 
ment.' Jer.  Taylor. 

Undecennary  (un-de-sen'na-ri),  o.  [L.  un- 
decim, eleven.)  Eleventh;  occurring  once 
in  every  period  of  eleven  years. 

Undecennial  (un-de-sen'ni-al),  a.  [L.  nn- 
decim,  eleven,  and  annus,  a  year]  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  a  period  of  eleven  years ; 
occurring  or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or 
on  every  eleventh  year;  as,  an  undecennial 
festival. 

Undecentt  (un-de'sent),  a.  Not  decent;  in- 
decent. '  To  renounce  every  ill  word  or 
thought,  or  undecent  action. '  Jer  Taylor 

Undecentlyt  (un-de'sent-li),  adv.  Inde- 
cently. '  i'o  wear  their  hair  undeceiitly 
long.  Abp.  Laud. 

Undecidable  (un-de-sid'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  and  more  undeeidaHe 
problem  in  natural  theology.  South. 

Undecide  t  (un-de-sidO,  v.  t.    Not  to  decide; 

to  reverse  a  decision  concerning.     'To  un- 

decide  the  late  concluded  act  they  held  for 

vain.'    Daniel. 
Undecided  (un-de-sid'ed),  a.   1.  Not  decided 

or  determined;  not  settled. 
Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife,     y.  Philips. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  made  up  or  the  pur- 
pose fixed;  irresolute. 

So  doubted  he,  and  undecided  yet 

Stood  drawing  forth  his  falchion  huge.     Ccnuper. 

Undecipherable  (un-de  si'fer-a-hl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  deciphered,  read,  or  under- 
stood; of  hidden  or  unknown  meaning. 
'  The  present  undecipherable  state  of  affairs  ' 
Chesterfield. 

Indecisive  (un-de  si'siv),  a.  Not  decisive 
or  conclusive;  indecisive.  'An  appeal  to 
an  undecisice  experiment.'  Glanville 

Undeck  (un-dek'),  v.t.  To  divest  of  orna- 
ments or  dress.  '  To  undeck  the  pompous 
body  of  a  king.'  Shak. 


,  Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune; 


J,  Sc.  ley. 
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Undecked  (un-dekf),  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
decked;  not  adorned.— 2.  N'ot  having  a  deck; 
as,  an  undecked  vessel  or  b;u  ure. 

Undeclinable  (un-de-kUn'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
capable  "f  being  declined;  specifically,  in 
gram,  not  variable  in  the  termination;  as, 
an  undeclinable  noun.  — 2.  t  Not  to  be  avoided. 

I  have  shown  liow  blameless  the  Lord  Keeper 
was,  and  that  the  offence  on  his  part  was  undeclin- 
able. Bp.  Hacket. 

Undeclined(un-de-kllnd'),a.  l.t  Not  deviat- 
ing; not  turned  from  the  right  way.  'His 
undectined  ways  precisely  kept.'  Sandys,— 
2.  Not  having  cases  marked  by  different 
terminations;  as,  a  noun  undeclined. 

Undecomposable  (un-de'kom-poz"a-bl),  a. 
Not  admitting  decomposition  ;  that  cannot 
be  decomposed.  //.  Spencer. 

Undecorated  (nn-de'ko-rat-ed),  a.  Not 
adorned;  not  embellished;  plain.  'To  leave 
the  character  of  Christ  underrated,  to  make 
its  own  impression.'  Buck  minster. 

Undecreed(un-dL-kred'),  a.  Not  decreed; 
having  a  decree  reversed ;  released  from  a 
decree.  '  As  if  eternal  doom  could  be  re- 
versed or  undecreed  for  me.'  Dryden. 

Undedicated(un.de'di-kat-ed),a.  1.  Not  de- 
dicated; not  consecrated.— 2.  Not  inscribed 
to  a  patron.  '  Let  this  book  come  forth  un- 
dedicated.'  Boyle. 

Undeeded  (un-ded'ed),  a.  1.  Not  signalized 
by  any  great  action.  [Rare,] 

My  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 

I  sheathe  again,  undeeded.  Shak, 

2.  Not  transferred  by  deed;  as,  undeeded 
land. 

Undefaced  (un-de-fasf).  «.  Not  defaced; 
not  deprived  of  its  form;  not  disfigured;  as, 
an  undffaced  statue. 

He  was  his  Maker's  image  ttndrfaced.      Coleridge. 

Undefatigablet  (un-de-fat'ig-a-bl),  a.  Inde- 
fatigable. '  Undefatigable  pains.  Camden. 

Undefeasible  (nn-de-fez'i-bl),  a.  Not  de- 
feasible; indefeasible.  J.  Udatt. 

Undefecated  (un-de'fe-kat-ed),  a.  Not  defe- 
cated; not  cleared  from  dregs  or  impurities; 
unrefined; thick.  'Pure, simple, undefecated 
rau'e.'  Godwin. 

Undefended  (un-de-fend'ed),  a.  Not  de- 
fended; (a)  not  protected;  being  without 
works  of  defence.  South.  (6)  In  law,  not 
characterized  by  a  defence  being  put  for- 
ward; as,  an  undefended  action. 

Undefinable  (un-de-fin'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  de- 
finable ;  not  capable  of  being  marked  out  or 
limited ;  as,  the  undefinable  bounds  of  space. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  defined  or  described 
by  a  definition. 

Why  simple  ideas  are  indefinable  is,  that  the 
several  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying  several  ideas, 
they  can  all,  by  no  means,  represent  an  idea  which 
has  no  composition  at  all.  Locke. 

Undefine  (un-de-fm'),  v.i.  To  render  inde- 
finite ;  to  confound  or  confuse  definitions. 
[Rare.] 

In  fact,  their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, is  hereafter  only  to  undefitie,  and  to  confuse. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

Undefined  (un-de-flndO,  a.  l.  Not  defined 
or  explained;  not  described  by  definition  or 
explanation.  '  Obscure,  doubtful,  undefined 
words.'  Locke.  —  2.  Not  having  its  limits 
distinctly  marked  or  seen. 

Undeformed  (un-de-formd'),  a.  Not  de- 
formed; not  disfigured.  'So  many  gallant 
fellows,  .  .  .  yet  undeformed  by  battles.' 
Pope. 

Undeify  ( un-de'i-fi ),  v.t.  To  reduce  from 
the  state  of  deity ;  to  deprive  of  the  char- 
acter or  qualities  of  a  god;  to  deprive  of  the 
honour  due  to  a  god.  Addison. 

Undelectable  (un-de-lekt'a-bl),  a.  Not  de- 
lectable or  pleasant.  Sterne. 

Undelegated  (un-de'le-gat-ed),  a.  Not  de- 
legated; not  deputed;  not  granted;  as,  un- 
delegated  authority.  '  Your  assumption  of 
undeiegated  power.'  Burke. 

Undeliberate  (un-de-lib'e-rat),  a.  Indelib- 
erate.  'The  prince's  coming  and  indelib- 
erate  throwing  himself  into  that  engage- 
ment.' Clarendon. 

UndelIghted(un-de-Ht'ed),a.  Not  delighted; 
not  well  pleased.  '  The  fiend  saw  undelighted 
all  delight.'  Milton. 

Undelightful  (un-de-lit'ful),  a.  Not  giving 
delight  or  great  pleasure. 

Nor  itndeiightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon. 
Thomson. 

Undeliverable  ( nn-de-liv'er-a-bl ),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  delivered,  freed,  orreleased. 
Carlyle. 

Undelivered  (un-de-liv'erd),  a.  Not  deliv- 
ered; as,  (a)  not  freed  or  released.  Milton. 


(6)  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child,  (c)  Not 
brought  forth,  as  a  child.  '  Dies  undelivered, 
perishes  unborn.'  Daniel. 

Undeluded  (un-de-Iud'ed),  a.  Not  deluded 
or  deceived.  Young. 

Undeluged  (un-del'ujd),  a.  Not  over- 
whelmed. 

The  field  remains  tindeluged  with  your  blood. 
Ctni-per. 

Undelved  (un-delvd'),  a.  Not  delved. 
Ruuthey. 

Undeuionstrable  ( un  de-mou'stra-bl ),  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  demonstrated ;  inde- 
monstrable. 'Certain,  common,  and  unde- 
monstrable  principles.'  Hooker. 

Undemonstrative  (un-de-mon'stra-tiv),  a. 
Not  demonstrative  or  given  to  excited  or 
strong  expression  of  feeling;  reserved,  either 
from  modesty,  diffidence,  or  policy ;  as,  an 
undemonstrative  person;  undemonstrative 
manners. 

Undeniable  (un-de-ni'a-bl),  a.  1.  Incapable 
of  being  denied;  indisputable;  evidently 
true;  as,  undeniable  evidence;  his  ability  is 
undeniable.  —2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably 
good;  excellent.  [A  colloquial  and  incorrect 
use  of  the  word.] 

The  daylight,  furnished  gratis,  was  certainly  'tin- 
deniable'  in  its  quality.  De  Qitincey. 

SYN.  Indubitable,  indisputable,  uncontro- 
vertible,  unquestionable. 

Undeniably  (un-de-m'a-bli),  adv.  So  plainly 
as  to  admit  no  contradiction  or  denial;  in- 
disputably. Locke. 

Undepartable t  (un-de-piirt'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  parted  or  separated.  Chau- 
cer. 

Undepending  (un-de-pend'ing),  a.  Not  de- 
pendent; independent. 

They  .  .  .  claim  an  absolute  and  undeptnding 
jurisdiction.  Milton. 

Undeplored  (u  n -de-pi ord'),  a.  Not  deplored 
or  lamented.  *  Nor  undeplored  permit  my 
ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.'  Dryden. 

Undepraved  (un-de-pravd'),  a.  Not  de- 
praved or  corrupted.  'A  state  undepraved 
by  artificial  refinement.'  Dr.  Knox. 

Undepreciated  (un-de-pre'shi-at-ed),a.  Not 
depreciated  or  lowered  in  value;  as,  the  un- 
depreciated value  of  bank-notes. 

Undepressed  ( un-d6-prest' ),  a.  Not  de- 
pressed, dejected,  or  cast  down.  'Disarmed 
but  undepressed.'  Byron. 

Undeprived  (un-de-privdO,  a.  Not  deprived, 
stripped,  or  dispossessed  of  any  property, 
right,  or  the  like;  not  divested  by  authority. 
Dryden. 

Under  (un'der), prep.  [A.  Sax.  under,  under, 
among;  L.Q.  under,  unner,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
under,  Icel.  widir,  under,  underneath ;  D. 
onder,  under,  among,  between ;  G.  unter, 
under,  among,  in  the  midst ;  Goth,  undar, 
under,  below ;  cog.  L.  inter,  between,  among, 
Gr.  enteron,  an  intestine;  Skr.  antar,  in  the 
midst,  under.  The  term,  -der,  -dar,  -tar  is 
the  compar.  suffix,  and  the  root  portion  is 
akin  to  the  prepositions  in,  on,  L.  in,  Gr.  en, 
which  again  are  believed  to  be  from  a  pro- 
nominal root]  1.  In  a  lower  place  or  posi- 
tion than ;  so  as  to  be  lower  than,  or  over- 
topped, overhung,  or  covered  by ;  below ; 
beneath :  correlative  of  over,  above,  upon,  on; 
as,  he  stands  under  a  tree ;  the  carriage  is 
under  cover;  there  is  a  cellar  under  the 
whole  house. 

Be  gathered  now,  ye  waters  under  heaven, 
Into  one  place.       '  Milton. 

2.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  loaded,  op- 
pressed,  burdened,  overwhelmed,   or  dis- 
tressed by.     'Fainting  under  the  pleasing 
punishment.'    Shak.     'To  groan  and  sweat 
under  the  business.'    Shak.  —  3.  Subject  to 
the  government,  rule,  direction,  guidance, 
instruction,  or  influence  of. 
Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  speak  or  die !  Shak. 
Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him.  Shak. 

To  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

4.  In  a  state  of  liability,  obligation,  or  limi- 
tation with  respect  to ;  as,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  or  imprisonment;  under  the  vow 
of  chastity. 

Under  pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  must  rest 
contented.  Hoo&er. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  apprehen- 
sion; and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  neces- 
sity of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes.  South. 

5.  Inferior  to  in  point  of  rank,  dignity,  social 
position,  or  the  like. 

It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke. 
slddison. 

6.  Inferior  to  or  less  than  with  respect  to 
number,  amount,  quantity,  in  value,  &c. ; 


falling  short  of ;  in  or  to  a  1  —  dfl  rrw  than; 
hence,  sometimes  at,  for,  or  with  less  than; 
as,  it  cannot  be  bought  under  £20. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  some- 
times over  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue. 

Hooker. 

There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  En^Und 
tinder  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Swift, 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit 
under  half  a  dozen  conceits.  Sivift. 

I.  Comprehended  by ;  included  in ;  in  the 
same  category,  division,  section,  class,  &c., 
as;  as,  we  will  treat  them  both  under  one 
head.     '  Under  the  double  capacity  of  a 
poet  and  a  divine.'    Felton. — 8.  During  the 
time  or  existence  of;  as,  the  Armada  was 
destroyed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  the 
American  revolution  broke  out  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  North.— 9.  Bearing 
or  being  in  the  form  or  style  of;  by  the  ap- 
pearance or  show  of;  with  the  character, 
designation,  pretence,  pretext,  or  cover  of. 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love.      Shak. 
Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 
under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  his  hand.  Addison. 

10.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  per- 
mission, or  protection  of;  as  in  the  phrases, 
under  favour;  under  leave;  under  protec- 
tion, &c.  '  Under  whose  countenance  we 
steal.'  Shak. 

Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a  com- 
monwealth besides  stark  love  and  kindness. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

II.  Being  the  subject  of ;  subjected  to  ;  as, 
the  bill  is  now  under  discussion.  —Under 
arms,  fully  armed  and  equipped  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  action,  as  troops.  —  Under  fire,  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  shot;  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  an  enemy;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or 
engagement.  —  Under  foot,*  under  the  real 
value.      'Would   be  forced   to  sell   their 
means  .  .  .  far  underfoot.'  Bacon.  —  Under 
ground,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

—  Under  one'n  hand,  signature,  seal,  or  the 
like,  attested,  authorized,  or  confirmed  by 
writing  or  adding  one's  name,  mark  or  sign, 
or  by  affixing  a  seal. 

Cato  major  .  .  .  has  left  us  an  evidence,  under 
his  own  hand,  how  much  versed  he  was  in  country 
affairs.  Addison. 

—  Under  sail,  having  the  sails  unfurled  or 
spread  out  to  catch  the  wind;  hence,  in  mo- 
tion.—  Under  the  breath,  with  a  low  voice ; 
in  a  whisper ;  very  softly.  —  Under  the  lee 
(naut.),  to  the  leeward;  as,  under  the  lee  of 
the  land. — Under  the  rose,  in  secret;  pri- 
vately.— Under  water,  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. — Under  way  or  under  weigh,  a 
nautical  expression  denoting  that  a  vessel 
has  weighed  her  anchor  or  has  left  her 
moorings  and  is  making  progress  through 
the  water;  hence,  generally  making  progress; 
having  started. 

Under  (un'der),  adv.  In  a  lower,  subject,  or 
subordinate  condition  or  degree. 

Ve  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen  unto 
you.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  10. 

But  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection, i  Cor.  ix.  27. 

—To  knock  under.  See  KNOCK.  —  Under, 
with  its  adverbial  force,  is  frequently  used 
as  the  first  element  of  a  compound  with 
verbs  and  adjectives,  when  it  denotes,  not 
so  as  to  reach  a  fixed  standard  or  require- 
ment; not  sufficiently;  imperfectly;  as, 
underbred,  U7iderdone,  underrate,  &c.  It 
has  sometimes,  also,  reference  to  literal  in- 
feriority of  place,  and  is  equivalent  to,  from 
below;  on  the  lower  part  or  surface;  beneath; 
as,  to  underbrace,  undermine,  underpin, 
underprop,  &c.  (See  those  words.)  It  has, 
hence,  sometimes  a  sense  of  concealment, 
secrecy,  clandestineness,  <fcc.,  as  in  under- 
did, underpull,  &c. 

Under  (un'der),  a.  Lower  in  degree;  subject; 
subordinate ;  as,  an  under  officer ;  under 
sheriff.  Under,  in  this  sense  of  inferior, 
subordinate,  subject  to  something  else,  is 
often  used  with  nouns  as  the  first  element 
of  a  compound ;  it  is  also  frequently  used 
in  regard  to  literal  inferiority  of  place,  as  in 
under-lip,  undercurrent,  &c. ;  and  sometimes 
has  a  sense  of  concealment,  secrecy,  or  clan- 
destineness, as  in  underplot,  &c. 

Underact  (un-der-akf),  v.t.  To  act  or  per- 
form, as  a  play  or  part,  inefficiently;  to  play 
feebly. 

The  play  was  so  underacted  it  broke  down. 

Macready. 

Underaction  (un'der-ak-shon),  n.  Subordi- 
nate action;  action  not  essential  to  the  main 
story. 

The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes  or  underactions 
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n  design. 


iry  or  convenient  to  carry 

Under-age  t  ( un'der-aj ),  a.  Not  of  age  or 
adult;  hence,  bojish;  raw;  green.  Webster. 

Underagent  (un-der-.Vjent),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate agent.  'A  factor  or  underagcnt  to 
their  extortion.'  South. 

Underaid  (un-der-ad'),  v.t.  To  aid  or  assist 
secretly. 

Robert  ...  is  said  to  have  underaided  Roul. 
litmitt. 

Underbeart  (un-der-har^.r.fc  1.  Tosupport; 
to  endure. 

And  leave  those  woes  ator-> 
Which  I  alone  am  bound  to  underbear.     Shak. 

2  To  line;  to  border.  'The  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown  .  .  .  underbome  with  a  bluish 
tinsel.'  Sliak. 

Underbearer(nn-der-bar'er),  ?i.  In  funerals, 
one  who  sustains  the  corpse. 

Underbid  (un-dcr-bid'),  v.t.  To  bid  or  offer 
less  than  another,  as  in  auctions;  to  offer  to 
execute  work,  supply  goods,  and  the  like,  at 
a  lower  price  than. 

Underbind  (un-der-bind'),  v.t.  To  bind  un- 
derneath. 

But  the  good  prince,  his  hand  more  fit  for  blows. 
With  his  huge  weight  the  pagan  underbound. 

Fairfax. 

Underboardt  (un'der-bord),  adv.  Secretly, 
clandestinely;  underhand;  unfairly:  as  op- 
posed to  above-board.  '  To  act  underboard.' 
Tom  Brown. 

Underbrace  (un-der-bras'),  v.t.  To  bind, 
fasten,  or  tie  together  below.  'The  'broid- 
ered  band  that  underbraced  his  helmet  at 
the  chin.'  Cowper. 

Underbrancht  (un'der-bransh),  n.  A  lower 
or  inferior  branch.    Spenser. 
Underbred  ( un'der-bred ),  a.    Of  inferior 
breeding  or  manners ;  vulgar.     '  An  under- 
bred fine-spoken  fellow.'    Goldsmith 
Underbrush  (un'der-brush),  n.   Shrubs  and 
small  trees  in  a  wood  or  forest,  growing 
under  large  trees;  brush;  undergrowth. 
Under-builder  (un'dSr-bild-er),  n.    A  sub- 
ordinate builder  or  workman  in  building. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Underbuy  (un-der-bi'),  v.t.    1.  To  buy  at 
less  than  the  value.  Beau.  &  FI.—Z.  To  buy 
at  a  lower  price  than  another. 
Underchamberlain(un-der-cham'ber-lan), 
n.   A  deputy  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 
Underchaps  (uu'der-chops),  n.  pi.    The 
lower  chaps  or  uuderjaw.     Paley. 
Undercharge  (un-der-chiirj'),  v.t.    1.  To 
charge  less  than  a  fair  sum  or  price  for;  as, 
the  goods  are  undercharged. — 2.  Not  to  put 
a  sufficient  charge  in;  as,  to  undercharge  a 
gun. 

Undercharged  ( un-der charjd' ),  p.  and  a. 
Not  adequately  or  sufficiently  charged;  spe- 
cifically, milit.  applied  to  a  mine  whose 
crater  is  not  so  wide  at  top  as  it  is  deep 
See  under  MINE. 

Under-Clay  (un'der-kla),  n.  A  layer  of  clay 
underlying  another  deposit:  specifically, 
(a)  in  agri.  a  layer  of  clay  underlying  the 
tilled  soil.  (&)  In  geol.  a  stratum  of  clay  un- 
derlying a  seam  of  coal,  and  constituting  the 
soil  or  bed  on  which  the  coal-plants  flour- 
ished. Such  under-clays  generally  contain 
roots  of  plants,  especially  stigmaria 
Under-cliff(uu'der-klif),n.  A  terrace  stretch- 
ing along  the  sea-shore  at  the  base  of  a 
higher  cliff,  originally  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  formed  by  the  materials  falling  from  the 
cliff  above. 

Underclothes,  Underclothing  (un'der- 
kloTHz,  un'der-kloTH-ing),  »i.    Clothes  worn 
under  others  or  next  the  skin. 
Under-coat  (un'der-kot),  n.    A  coat  worn 
under  another. 

Under-conductt  (un'der-kon-dukt),  n.    An 
under  or  subterranean  conduit.     Wotton 
Under-creat  (nn-der-kresf),  v.t.    To  sup- 
port, as  a  crest;  to  bear.    Shot.    [Rare  1 
Undercroft  (un'der-kroft),  n.    [  f7n<«er,  and 
prov.  E.  croft,  a  vault,  a  corruption  of  crypt.] 
A  vault  under  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a 
church ;  also,  a  vault  or  secret  walk  under- 
ground. 

Undercurrent  (un'der-ku-rent),  n.  1.  A 
current  below  the  surface  of  the  water  — 
2.  Fig.  something  at  work  out  of  sight,  as 
influence,  feeling,  and  the  like,  which  has  a 
tendency  opposite  to  or  different  from  what 
is  visible  or  apparent. 

In  the  Puritan  supremacy  there  was  a  strong  under- 
current of  loyalty  to  the  banished  prince.    Brewer. 

Undercurrent(un'der-ku-rent),  a.  Running 
below  or  out  of  sight;  hidden.  '  Some  dark 
undercurrent  woe.'  Tennyson.  See  the 
noun.  [Kare.J 


Under-daubert  (un'der-dab-erXn.  A  subor- 
dinate or  assistant  dauber.  Jer.  Ttitjlor. 

Under-dealing  (nn'der-del-ing),  n.  Clan- 
destine  dealing;  artifice.  Milton. 

Underdegreed  t  (un-der-de-ered').  a.  Of 
inferior  degree  or  rank.  Richardson. 

Underdelvet  (un-der-delv'X  e.t.  pp.  under- 
driven.  To  dig  down.  Wickli/e. 

Underditch(un-der-dich'),  v.t.  In  agric. 
to  furin  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in  order  to 
drain  the  surface. 

Underdo  (un-der-do1),  v.i.  1.  To  act  below 
one's  abilities. 

You  overact  when  you  should  underdo.   £.  jfonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes:  you 
will  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for  one  that  hath 
none.  jV.  Grew. 

Underdo  (un-der-do'),  v.t.  To  do  less 
thoroughly  than  is  requisite;  more  espe- 
cially to  cook  insufficiently;  as,  the  beef  was 
underdone. 

Underdoer  (un-der-do'er),  n.  One  who  does 
less  than  is  necessary,  required,  or  expedi- 
ent. Richardson. 

Underdose  (un'der-dos),  n.  A  quantity 
less  than  a  dose;  an  insufficient  dose. 

Underdose  (un-der-dos'),  v.  t.  and  i.  To  give 
or  take  small  or  insufficient  doses. 

Underdraln  (un'der-dran),  n.  A  drain  or 
trench  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Underdraln  (un-der-dran'),  v.t.  To  drain 
by  cutting  a  deep  channel  below  the  surface. 

Underdressed  (un-der-dresf),  a.  1.  Not 
well  or  sufficiently  dressed.  —2.  Underdone, 
as  meat. 

Underestimate  (un-der-es'tim-at),  v.t.  To 
estimate  at  too  low  a  rate;  not  to  value 
sufficiently. 

Underestimate  (un-der-es'tim-at),  n.  An 
estimate  or  valuing  at  too  low  a  rate 

Underfaction  (un'der-fak-shon),  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate faction;  a  subdivision  of  a  faction 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Underfaculty  (un'der-fa-kul-ti),  n.  A  sub- 
ordinate faculty,  endowment,  or  power. 

Underfeed  (un-der-fed'),  v.t.     To  supply 
with  too  little  food;  to  feed  insufficiently. 
The  fanatics  strive  to  underfeeding  starve  it. 
Bp.  Gauden. 

Underfellowt  (un'der-fel-16).  n.  A  mean, 
sorry  fellow;  a  low  wretch.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Underfilling  (un'der-fll-ing),  n.  The  lower 
part  of  a  building.  Sir  H.  Wotton 

Underfongt  (un-der-fong'),  v.t.  [A.  Sax. 
underfangan— under,  and  fangan,  to  seize. 
See  FANG.]  1.  To  undertake;  to  manage. — 
2.  To  ensnare;  to  entrap;  to  deceive  by  false 
suggestions.  Spenser.  —  3.  To  support  or 
guard  from  beneath.  '  Mounts  underfonging 
and  enflancking  them.'  Nash. 

Underfoot  (un-der-fnf),  adv.  1.  Under  the 
feet;  underneath;  beneath;  below.  '  Utterly 
smite  the  heathen  underfoot.'  Tennyeon. 

Underfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay, 
Broider'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

2.  Naut.  under  the  ship's  bottom:  said  of 
an  anchor  which  is  dropped  while  the  ship 
has  headway. 

Underfoot  (un-der-fuf),  a.  low;  base; 
abject ;  trodden  down.  '  The  most  under- 
foot and  down-trodden  vassals  of  perdition  ' 
Milton. 

Underfoot  (un-der-fuf),  v.t.  To  underpin 
(which  see). 

Underfuruish  (un-der-fer'nish),  v.t.  To 
supply  with  less  than  enough. 

Can  we  suppose  that  God  would  Underfurnish  man 
for  the  state  he  designed  him!       Jeremy  Collier. 

Underfurrow  (un-der-fu'ra),  adv.    Under 

a  furrow.  —  To  sow  underfurrow,  in  agri. 

to  plough  in  seed.    This  phrase  is  applied 

to  other  operations  in  which  something  is 

covered  by  the  furrow-slice. 
Underfurrow   (un-der-fu'ro),   v.t.     To 

cover  with  a  furrow,  as  seed  or  manure ; 

to  plough  in. 
Undergird  (un-der-gerd"),  v.  t.  To  gird  round 

the  bottom.    Acts  xxvii.  17. 
Undergo  (un-der-go'),  v.t.   1. 1  To  go  or  move 

under  or  below. 

That  day  the  sea  seemed  mountains'  tops  t'  o'erflow 
And  yielding  earth  that  deluge  t'  undergot.  May. 

2.  To  bear  up  against;  to  endure  with  firm- 
ness; to  sustain  without  fainting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way;  to  suffer;  to  bear;  to  pass 
through;  as,  to  undergo  great  toil  and 
fatigue ;  to  undergo  pain ;  to  undergo  a 
surgical  operation. 

Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone.  Shak. 


3.  To  be  subjected  to;  to  go  through;  to  ex- 
perience; as,  to  undergo  successive  changes. 

Bread  put  into  the  stomach  of  a  dying  man  will 
ymatrgv  the  alteration  that  is  merely  the  effect  of 
!"=«•  Arbuthnot. 

4.  t  To  be  the  bearer  of ;  to  partake  of ;  to 
enjoy.     'To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and 
honour.'    Shak.—  5.t  To  undertake;  toper- 
form:  to  hazard.     'To  undergo  with  me  an 
enterprise.'   Shak.  — 6.  t  To  be  subject  to;  to 
underlie.   '  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge. ' 
Shak. 

Under-god  (un'der-god),  n.  An  inferior 
deity;  a  demigod. 

Undergoing  (un-der-go'mg),  a.  Suffering; 
enduring;  patient;  tolerant.  'An  under- 
going  stomach  to  bear  up  against  what 
should  ensue.'  Shak. 

Under-gown  (un'der-goun),  n.  A  gown 
worn  under  another  or  under  some  cithi  r 
article  of  dress.  '  An  under-gown  and  kirtle 
of  pale  sea-green  silk.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Undergraduate  (un-der-grad'u-at),  n.  A 
student  or  member  of  a  university  or  college 
who  has  not  taken  his  first  degree 

Undergroan  (un-der-grou'),  v.t.  To  groan 
under.  (Rare.) 

Earth  Kiufer^reaned  their  high-raised  feet.  Chapman. 

Underground  (un'der-ground),  n.  What  is 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  'A  spirit 
raised  from  depth  of  underground. '  Shale. 

Underground  (un'der-ground),  a.  Being 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  as,  an 
underground  story  or  apartment.  —  Under- 
ground railroad,  a  name  applied  in  the 
United  States  before  the  abolition  of  slavery 
to  the  organized  means  for  assisting  fugitive 
slaves  to  escape  to  the  free  states  or  Canada 

Underground  (un'der-ground),  adv.  Be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth;  as,  to  sink 
underground. 

Uudergrowt  (un-der-gro').  e.t.  To  grow 
below  the  usual  size  or  height. 

Undergrowe.t  p.  ami  a.  Undergrown;  of 
a  low  stature.  Chaucer. 

Undergrowth  ( un '  der  -  groth ),  n.  That 
which  grows  under;  especially,  shrubs  or 
small  trees  growing  among  large  ones.  '  The 
undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes.' 
Hilton. 

Broader  brows 

Howbeit,  upon  a  slenderer  undergrowth 
Of  delicate  features.  E.  £.  Browning. 

Undergrub  (un-der-grubO,  jj.i.  To  under- 
mine. [Provincial.  ] 

Underhand  (un'der-hand),  adv.  [An  ex- 
pression which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  fact  that  gamesters  who  wished  to  cheat 
put  their  hands  under  the  table  in  order  to 
exchange  cards,  while  those  who  played 
fairly  kept  their  hands  above  the  table  or 
above-board.  See  ABOVE-BOARD.  ]  1.  By 
secret  means;  in  a  clandestine  manner  and 
often  with  a  bad  design.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  us.  Swift. 

Baillie  Macwheeble  provided  Janet,  underhand, 
with  meal  for  their  maintenance.  Sir  rY.  Scott. 

2.  By  fraud;  by  fraudulent  means.  'Such 
mean  revenge,  committed  underhand.' 
Dryden. 

Underhand  (un'der-hand),  a.  1.  Secret; 
clandestine :  usually  implying  meanness  or 
fraud,  or  both. 

I  had  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose,  and  have  by 
underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him.  Shaff. 

I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  from  .  .  .  my 
underhand  detractors  if  they  would  break  all  mea- 
sures with  nie.  jtddison. 

2.  Performed  or  done  with  the  knuckles  of 
the  hand  turned  under,  the  palm  upwards, 
and  the  thumb  turned  from  the  body;  as, 
underhand  bowling  in  cricket. 
Underhanded  (un'der-hand-ed).  it.  1.  Kept 
secret;  underhand.  'Covert,  sly,  under- 
handed communications. '  Dickens.  [Incor- 
rect. ] — 2.  Not  having  an  adequate  supply  of 
hands;  short-handed;  sparsely  peopled. 
[Rare.] 

If  Norway  could  be  brought  to  maintain  a  million 
more  of  inhabitants  it  might  defy  the  world :  but  it 
is  much  underhanded  now.  Coleridge. 

Underheadt  (un'der-hed),  n.  [Probably  for 
dunderhead.  ]  A  stupid  person  ;  a  block- 
head; a  dunderhead.  [Rare.] 

Uftderheads  may  stumble  without  dishonour. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Underheave  (un-der-heV),  v.i.  To  heave 
or  lift  from  below.  Wickli/e. 

Underhew  ( un  -  der  -  hu ' ),  v.  t.  To  hew  less 
than  is  proper  or  usual;  to  hew  a  piece  of 
timber  which  should  be  square  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  appears  to  contain  a  greater 
number  of  cubic  feet  than  it  really  does. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Underhonest  ( un  -  der  -  on '  est ),  a.  Not 
honest  enough;  not  entirely  honest.  '  Over- 
]>nni(l  and  «  ndt'i-huiiest.'  Skak. 

Underhung  (un -tier- hung1),  a.  1.  Project- 
ing beyond  the  upper  jaw:  applied  to  the 
under  jaw. 

His  jaw  w.ns  it  utter  AH  tig,  and  when  lie  laughed  two 
wl.ue  biick-tcetli  protruded  themselves.  Thackeray. 

•2.  Having  the  under  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  jaw:  applied  to  persons. 

He  ...  had  got  the  trick  which  many  underhung 
men  have  of  compressing  his  upper  lip.  T.  Hughes. 

Underjaw  (un'dcr-ja),  n.  The  lower  jaw. 
/  *aley. 

Under- keeper  (un'der-kep-er).  n,  A  sub- 
ordinate or  assistant  keeper,  warder,  game- 
keeper, or  the  like.  Strype. 

Under-kind  (un'der-kind),  n.  A  lower 
or  inferior  kind  or  class.  '  An  under-kind  of 
chyniist  to  blow  the  coals.'  Dryden. 

Underlaid  (un-der-lad'),  p.  and  a.  Having 
something  lying  or  laid  beneath ;  as,  sand 
underlaid  with  clay. 

Underlay  (un-der-hV),  v.t.  1.  To  lay  be- 
neath; to  put  under.— 2.  To  support  by  lay- 
ing something  under. 

Underlay  (un-der-la'),  v.i.  In  mining,  to 
dip  or  incline  from  the  perpendicular;  to 
hade:  said  of  a  vein. 

Underlay  (un'der-la,),  n.  1.  In  mining,  the 
dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode  or  vein  from  the 
perpendicular.  Also  called  Underlie. — 2.  In 
printing,  a  layer  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or 
the  like,  placed  below  anything  to  be  printed, 
so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  level  to 
secure  a  good  impression.  —  Underlay -shaft, 
in  mininij,  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  course  of  a 
lode. 

Underlayer  (un'der-la-fer),  n.  1.  One  that 
underlays. — 2.  A  lower  layer.— 3.  In  minimj, 
a  perpendicular  shaft  sunk  to  cut  an  under- 
laying lode  at  any  required  depth. 

Underleaf  (un'der-lef),  n.  A  sort  of 
apple  good  for  cider. 

Under-lease  (un'der-les),  n.  In  law,  a 
lease  granted  by  a  lessee  of  his  interest  un- 
der the  original  lease;  a  sublease. 

Underlet  (un-der-let')f  v.t.  1.  To  let  below 
the  value. 

All  my  farms  were  underlet.        Smollett. 

1.  To  sublet.     Dickens. 

Underlie  (un-der-li'),  v.  t.  1.  To  lie  under  or 
beneath;  to  be  situated  under;  as,  the  car- 
boniferous strata  underlie  the  Permian.— 

2.  To  be  at  the  basis  of;  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of;  as,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
underlies  the  whole  system  of  Calvin.  'The 
principle  or  essence  which  underlies  and 
interprets  appearances.'    Dr.  Caird. 

This  scale  of  action  must  underlie  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  its  experiences — must  be  the  substratum  of 
its  thoughts— must  be  that  mode  of  consciousness  to 
which  ail  other  modes  are  ultimately  reducible. 

H.  Spencer. 

3.  To  lie  under,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  be 
subject  to ;    to  be  liable  to  answer,  as  a 
charge,  a  challenge,  or  the  like. 

When  the  knight  of  Ivanhoe  comes  within  the  four 
seas  of  Britain,  he  underlies  the  challenge  of  Brian 
de  Bois-Guilbert.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Underlie  (un-der-lr1),  »-  In  mining,  same 
as  Underlay,  1. 

Underlie  (un-der-li'),  v.i.    To  lie  beneath. 

Underline  (un'der-lin),  v.t.  }.  To  mark  un- 
derneath or  below  with  a  line ;  to  under- 
score ;  as,  to  underline  words  in  a  letter.— 
2.t  To  influence  secretly. 

By  mere  chance,  .  .  .  though  underlined  with  a 
providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta. 

If  'otton. 

Underling  (un'der-ling),  n.  [Under,  and 
term,  -liny.]  An  inferior  person  or  agent; 
a  mean  sorry  fellow.  '  The  fault  is  ...  in 
ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.'  Skak. 

They  may  print  this  letter,  if  the  underlings  at  the 
post-office  take  a  copy  of  it.  Swift. 

Underlip(un'der-lip),n.  The  lower  lip.  'An 
underlip,  you  may  call  it,  a  little  too  ripe, 
too  full.'  Tennyson. 

UnderlOCk  <un'der-Iok),  n.  A  lock  of  wool 
hanging  under  the  belly  of  a  sheep. 

Underlying  (un-der-ll'ing),a.  Lying  beneath 
or  under;  specifically,  in  geol.  applied  to  a 
formation, rocks,  or  strata  lying  below  others. 

Undermasted  (un'der-mast-ed),  a.  Inade- 
quately or  insufficiently  masted:  said  of  a 
ship  when  the  masts  are  either  too  small  or 
too  short,  so  that  she  cannot  spread  the  sail 
necessary  to  give  her  proper  speed. 

Undennaster  (un'der-mas  ter),  n.  A  mas- 
ter subordinate  to  the  principal  master. 
'An  undermaster  or  usher.'  Up.  Loioth. 

Undermatcht  (un'der-mach),  n.  One  un- 
equal or  inferior  to  some  one  else,  fuller. 


Undermeal.t  Undermelet  (un'der-mel),  n. 
[Under n  (which  see),  and  meat,  a  portion,  a  j 
repast  ]  1.  The  meal  eaten  at  undern,  or  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day.    B.  Jonxon.—Z.  The  ( 
portion  or  division  of  the  day  which  included 
undern:  originally  the  morning,  latterly  the 
afternoon.  —3.  An  after-dinner  sleep;  a  siesta 
taken  in  the  afternoon.     'The  forty  years' 
undt'nneale  of  the  seven  sleepers.'  Aa»/i. 

He  hath  dined  at  a  tavern,  and  slept  his  undtr- 
mtat  ,it  ii  bawdy-house.  A'«jA. 

Undermine  (un-der-min'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
undermined;  ppi:  undermining.  1.  To  form 
a  mine  under;  to  sap;  to  render  unstable 
by  digging  or  wearing  away  the  foundation 
of;  to  make  an  excavation  beneath,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  causing  tu  fall,  or 
of  blowing  up;  as,  to  undermine  a  wall;  a 
river  undermines  its  banks. 

If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it, 
the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves  A/M,*. 

2.  Fig.  to  subvert  by  removing  the  founda- 
tion of  clandestinely;  to  injure  by  an  invis- 
ible, secret,  or  dishonourable  means;  as,  to 
undermine  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

They  .  .  .  have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess. 

Skak. 

In  himself  and  near  him,  there  were  faults 
At  work  to  undermine  his  happy  state. 

li'ordrworth. 

Undermine  t  (uu'der-nrin),  n.  A  cave.  Hol- 
land. 

Underminer  (un-der-min'er),  n.  l.  One  who 
undermines,  saps,  or  excavates.  '  I'lnlfi-- 
miners  and  blowers  up.1  Shak.—  2.  Fig.  one 
who  clandestinely  subverts  or  injures;  one 
who  secretly  overthrows;  a  secret  enemy; 
as,  an  underminer  of  the  church.  'His 
backbiter  or  his  underminer.'  South. 

Underministry  (un-der-min'is-tri),  n.  A 
subservient  or  subordinate  ministry.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Undermirtht  (un'der-merth),n.  Suppressed 
or  concealed  mirth.  Beau,  tfc  Fl. 

Undermoniedt  (un-der-mun'id),  a.  Taken 
by  corrupt  means  with  money.  '  Whether 
they  were  undermined  or  undermanned. ' 
Fuller. 

Undermost  (un'der-most).  a.  Lowest  in 
place,  rank,  state,  or  condition.  'The  party 
that  is  undermost.'  Addition. 

Undernt  (un'dern),  n.  [A.  Sax.  undern,  the 
third  hour  of  the  day  (about  nine  o'clock), 
or  the  period  extending  from  that  to  mid- 
day. The  word  is  a  common  Teutonic  one 
(0.  Sax.  and  Icel.  undorn,  Goth,  undaums), 
and  originally  meant  an  intermediate  time 
(either  mid-forenoon  or  mid-afternoon)  or 
an  intermediate  meal.  It  is  still  used  pro- 
vincially  (ornderns,  aandorn,  Sc.  orntren) 
for  a  meal  between  dinner  and  supper.  Al- 
lied to  under  (which  see).]  The  time  of  the 
mid-day  meal;  the  time  for  taking  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day :  used  a  little  loosely  and 
indefinitely.  Chaucer. 

Underneath  (un-der-neth'),  adv.  Beneath; 
below;  in  a  lower  place.  'Or  sullen  mole 
that  runneth  underneath.'  Milton. 

The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  pas- 
sage underneath.  Addison. 

Underneath  (un-der-neth'),  prep.  Under; 
beneath.  '  Underneath  thy  black,  all-hiding 
cloak.'  Shak. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die.     B.  y  on  son. 

Underniceness  (un-der-ms'nes),  n.  Defi- 
cient niceness,  delicacy,  or  fastidiousness. 
Richardson. 

Undernome  ;  (un-der-nom').  [Pret.  of  un- 
dernime.  from  A.  Sax.  undemiman—  under, 
and  niman,  to  take.]  Perceived.  Chaucer. 

Underntidet  (un'dern-tid),  n.  See  UNDER- 
TIDE. 

Underofficer  (un'der-of-fis-er),  n.  A  subor- 
dinate officer. 

Underpart  (un'der-part),  n.  A  subordinate 
part.  '  (fnderpartg  of  mirth.'  Dryden. 

Underpay  (un-der-pa'),  v.t.  To  pay  insuffi- 
ciently. 

Under-peept  (un-der-pep'),  v.t.  To  peep  or 
to  look  under.  *  Underpeep  her  lids.'  Shak. 

Underpeer  t  (un-der-perO,  v.t.  To  peer  un- 
der; to  underpeep.  Puttenham. 

Under-peopled  (un'der-pe-pld),  a.  Not 
fully  peopled.  Adam  Smith. 

Underpight,  pret.  [See  PIGHT.]  Fixed  or 
thrust  under.  Chaucer. 

Underpin  (un-der-piu'),  v.t.  To  pin  or  sup- 
port underneath;  to  place  something  under 
for  support  or  foundation  when  a  previous 
support  is  removed ;  to  underset;  as,  (a)  to 
support  (a  wall)  when  an  excavation  is  made 
beneath,  by  bringing  up  a  new  portion  of 
building  from  the  lower  level,  (b)  To  sup- 


port, as  an  overhanging  bank  of  earth  or  rock 
by  masonry  or  brickwork. 

Underpinning  (un-dto-pin'tag),  ".  1.  The 
act  of  one  who  underpins;  the  act  of  sup- 
porting a  superior  part  of  a  wall,  A:c.,  by 
introducing  solid  masonry  underneath  it  — 
2.  The  solid  building  or  other  supports,  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  introduced  beneath  a 
wall.  Ac.,  already  constructed. 

Underplay  (un-der-phV),«.f.  1.  To  play  in  an 
inferior  manner.— 2.  In  whist,  to  play,  as  a 
low  card  in  place  of  a  high  one,  thereby 
losing  a  trick  which  might  have  been  won, 
in  the  hope  of  subsequent  advantage. 

Underplot  (unMOr-plot),  n.  1.  A  plot  sub- 
ordinate to  another  plot,  as  in  a  play  or  a 
novel. 

In  a  traei-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main  de- 
sign; Mul  though  there  be  an  uncttrflct,  yet  it  is 
subservient  to  the  chief  fable.  Drydcn, 

2.  An  underhand  clandestine  scheme. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  in  a 
crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  underplot. 

Addison. 

Underpoise  t  (un-der-poizO,  v.t.    To  weigh 

or  estimate  under  what  is  just  or  below 

desert.     Marat  on. 
Underpossessor  (un-der-poz-zes'er),  n.    A 

subordinate    or   inferior    possessor.      Jer. 

Taylor. 
Underpralse  (un-der-praz'),  v.  t.    To  praise 

bulow  desert.     Dryden. 
Underprize  (un-der-prizO.  v.t.    To  value  at 

less  than  the  worth;  to  undervalue.  Skak. 
Underprop  (un-rter-prop'),v.t.  To  prop  from 

beneath;  to  support;  to  uphold.     'Should 

underprop  her  fame.'    Shak.    '  Six  columns 

.  .  .  underpropt  a  rich  throne.'  Tennyson. 
Underproportioned(un'der-pio-por"- 

shond),  a.     Having  too   little  proportion; 

not    in    equal    or    adequate    proportions. 

*  Scanty  and  underproportioned  returns  of 

civility.'    Jeremy  Collier. 
Underpropper  (un-der-prop'er),  n.     One 

who  or  that  which  underprops  or  supports; 

a  stay;  a  support.    Sir  T.  More. 
Underpullt  (un'der-pul),  v.i.    To  do  work 

without    one's    agency  appearing.      Roger 

North. 
Underpuller  t  (un'der-pul-er),  n.    One  who 

underpulls ;    an    inferior   puller.     Jeremy 

Collier. 
Underputt  (un'der-put),r.(.  To  place  or  set 

below  or  under.     Chaucer;  Chapman. 
Underrate  (un-der-raf),  v.t.     To  rate  too 

low;  to  rate  below  the  value;  to  undervalue. 

'To  underrate  the  evils  which  may  arise  ' 

Burke. 
Underrate  (un'der-rat),  n.  A  priceless  than 

the  worth. 

To  give  all  will  befit  thee  well, 

But  not  at  underrates  to  sell.  Cowley. 

Under-ratet  (uu-der-rat),  a.    Inferior. 

These  itnder-rate  mortals  are  as  incapable  to  be 
moved  by  kindness  as  to  practise  it. 

Gentleman  Instructed  (1704). 

Under  -  reckon  ( un-der-rek '  on ),  v.  t.  To 
reckon  or  calculate  too  low  ;  to  underrate. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Under-region  (un'der-re-jou),  n.  An  infe- 
rior region. 

Under-roof  (un'der-rbf),  n.  A  roof  under 
another;  a  lower  roof.  'An  under-roofot 
doleful  gray.'  Tennyson. 

Underrun  (un-der-run'),  v.t.  Naut.  to  pass 
under,  as  for  the  purpose  of  examining;  as, 
to  underrun  a  cable,  to  pass  under  it  in  a 
boat,  in  order  to  examine  whether  any  part 
of  it  is  damaged  or  entangled. — To  underru  n 
a  tackle,  to  separate  its  parts  and  put  them 
in  order. 

Undersayt  (un-der-aa*),  v.t  To  say  by  way 
of  derogation  or  contradiction.  Spenser. 

Underscore  (un-der-skor'),  v.t.  To  draw  a 
mark  or  line  under;  to  underline. 

'Your  Letty,  only  yours;'  and  this 
Thrice  underscored.  Tennyson. 

Under -searching  (un-der-serch'ing),  a. 
Searching  or  seeking  below.  '  Th'  under- 
searching  water  working  on.'  Daniel. 
Under-secretary  (un'der-sek-re-ta-ri),  n.  A 
secretary  subordinate  to  the  principal  se- 
cretary. 

Undersell  (un-der-selO,  v.t.    To  sell  under 
|     or  cheaper  than.     'The  emulation  betwixt 
these  owners   to  undersell    one  another.' 
,     Fuller. 

\  Under-servant  (un'der-ser-vant),  n.  An  in- 
,  ferior  or  subordinate  servant.  'An  under- 
|  servant  in  the  queen's  stable.'  Camden. 

Underset  (un-der-sef),  v.t.  To  support  by  a 
j     prop  or  stay,  masonry,  &c.;  to  underpin;  to 
put  or  place  under,  as  a  prop;  to  prop;  to 
support.     Sir  T.  More. 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,  job;    h,  Fr.  ton; 
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Underset  (un-der-set'X  v.t.    To  sublet. 

These  middlemen  will  underset  the  land,  and  live 
in  idleness,  whilst  they  rack  a  parcel  of  wretched 
umier  tenants,  Miss  EdgcwortH. 

Underset  cun'der-set),  n.  Naut.  a  current 
nf  vvat'T  below  the  surface  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  wind,  or  of  the  water 
at  the  surface. 

Undersetter  (im'der-set-er),  n.  A  prop;  a 
pedestal;  a  support.  1  Ki.  vii.  30. 

Undersetting  (uii'iK-r-set-ing),  n.  l.  Same 
as  rndt'rpinn>ntf.—Z.  The  lower  part;  the 
pedestal.  'Their  undersettings  or  pedes- 
tals.' Wotton. 

Undershapen  (un'der-shap-en).  a.    Vm 
sized;  dwarfish.     Tennyson.     [Rare.] 

Under-sneriff(uu'dur-sher-if),  n.  A  sheriff's 
deputy, 

Under-sheriffryt  (un'der-sher-if-ri),».  The 
office  of  an  uiider-sheriff. 

Undershoot  (un'der-shbt),  v.t.  To  shoot 
short  of. 

They  overshoot  the  mark  who  make  it  a  miracle ; 
they  undershoot  it  who  make  it  magick.  Fuller. 

Undershot  (un'der-shot),  o.  Moved  by 
water  passing  under,  or  acting  on  the  lowest 
part  of.  —  Undershot  wheel,  a  form  of  water- 
wheel  having  a  number  of  float-boards  dis- 
posed on  its  circumference,  and  turned 
round  by  the  moving  force  of  a  stream  of 
water  acting  on  the  float-boards  at  its  lowest 


Poncelet's  Undershot  Water-wheel. 


part.  In  this  wheel  the  water  acts  entirely 
by  its  momentum,  and  therefore  the  effect 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
mill  course,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it 
strikes  the  float-boards.  The  velocity  will 
depend  upon  the  height  of  the  fall,  which 
therefore  should  be  as  much  increased  as 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  situation 
will  admit. 

Undershrievalty  (un'der-shrev-al-ti),  n. 
Same  as  Undervheriffry. 

Undershrieve  t  (uu'der-shrev),  n.  Under* 
sheriff.  Cleveland. 

Undershrub  (un'der-shrub),  ».  A  plant  of 
shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely  attaining  the 
dimensions  of  a  shrub. 

Underside  (un'der-sld ),  n.  The  lower  side 
or  side  beneath.  'Hollowed  out,  on  the  un- 
derside, like  a  scoop.'  Paley. 

Undersign  (un-der-sln'),  v.t.  To  sign  under 
or  beneath;  to  write  one's  name  at  the  foot 
or  end  of,  as  of  a  letter  or  any  legal  instru- 
ment; to  subscribe. 

Undersigned  (un-der-smd'),  p.  and  a.  Writ- 
ten or  subscribed  at  the  bottom  or  end  of  a 
writing. — The  undersigned,  the  person  or 
persons  signing  any  document;  the  sub- 
scriber or  subscribers. 

Undersized  (un'der-slzd),  a.  Being  of  a 
size  less  than  common.  Edin.  Rev. 

Under-skinker  (uu'der-skingk-er),  n.  l.  An 
under  drawer  or  tapster.  Shak.~2.  Naut. 
the  assistant  to  the  purser's  steward.  Ad- 
miral Smyth. 

Under-sky  (un'der-ski),  n.  A  lower  sky;  the 
lower  part  of  the  atmosphere.  '  Floating 
about  the  under-sky.'  Tennyson. 

Undersoil  (un'der-soil),  n.  Soil  beneath  the 
surface;  subsoil. 

Undersong  (un'der-song),  n.  l.  Chorus; 
burden  or  accompaniment  of  a  song. 

Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  undersong,       Drydtn. 
Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  undersong 
Kept  up  among  the  guests.  A'eatt, 

2.  Asubordinate  strain;  an  underlying  mean- 
ing. Landor. 

Under-sparred  (un'der-spard),  a.  Not  hav- 
ing sufficient  spars;  undermasted. 

Underspend  (un'der-spend),  v.t  To  spend 
less  than.  Fuller. 


Undersphere  (un'der-sfer),  n.  A  lower  or 
iniVriiii-  sphere.  Eicfjy  on  Dr.  Donne,  1635. 

Undersporet  (an-d&4pAz/),  v.t.  [Under, 
ami  xjiore,  a  form  equivalent  to  spar.]  To 
raise  or  support  a  thing  by  putting  a  stake 
or  pole  under  it.  Chaucer. 

Understair  (un'der-star),  a.  Pertaining  or 
ivlatin-  t"  a  IUWLT  flat;  down-stairs;  hence, 
humMi-;  low;  mean.  '  Living  in  some  under- 
*tnii-  office.'  T.  Aaams. 

Understand  (un-der-stamr),  v.  t.  pret.  <fc  pp. 
understood,  formerly  also  by  an  innovation 
undmtanatd.  [A.  Sax.  nndemtandan,  to 
understand,  lit.  to  stand  under—  under,  and 
fitcuidan,  to  stand;  so  O.Fris.  understonda, 
Icel.  undirtttanda.]  1.  To  apprehend  or 
comprehend  fully ;  to  know  or  apprehend 
the  meaning,  import,  intention,  or  motive 
of;  to  appreciate  the  force  or  value  of;  to 
perceive  or  discern  by  the  mind ;  to  have 
just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  comprehend 
to  know;  as,  to  understand  a  problem,  ar 
argument,  an  oracle,  a  secret  sign,  an  indis 
tinct  speech,  and  the  like;  as,  1  cannot  un 
derstand  his  conduct. 

I  imdfervtettff  MM  what  you  mean  by  this.     Shak 

When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 

Or  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand?    Dryden. 

The  prophecy  given  of  old 
And  then  not  understood, 
Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold.        Tennyso. 

2.  To  be  informed  or  receive  notice  of;  to 
learn;  as,  I  understand  the  bill  has  passe i 
the  House  of  Commons. — 3.  To  accept  or 
hold  as  signifying;  to  attach  or  give  as  a 
meaning  or  explanation  to;  to  suppose  to 
mean;  to  interpret;  as,  I  always  understood 
this  as  said  of  our  Saviour. 

The  most  learned  understood  the  words  of  sin,  anc 
not  of  Abel.  Locke. 

4.  To  take  as  meant  or  implied;  to  imply;  to 
infer;  to  assume. 

War 

Open  or  understood  must  be  resolved.     Milton. 

5.  To  supply  or  leave  to  be  supplied  men 
tally,  as  a  word  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
sense  of  an  author;  to  recognize  as  implied 
or  meant  although  not  expressed;  to  regard 
as  following  naturally  without  the  necessity 
of  express  stipulation ;   as,  in  the  phrase 
'  All  are  mortal,'  we  must  understand  the 
word  men,  creatures,  or  the  like.  — 6.  To 
stand  under.    [Rare  and  humorous.] 

My  lees  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  1  un- 
derstand what  you  mean.  Shak. 

— To  give  to  understand,  to  let  understand, 
to  make  understand,  to  tell;  to  inform;  to 
let  know.  '  To  make  you  understand  this 
in  a  manifested  effect.'  Shalt.— To  have  to 
understand,)  to  learn;  to  be  informed.  Shak. 
Understand  (un-der- stand'),  v.i.  1.  To  have 
the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  conscious  being;  to  have 
understanding. 

All  my  soul  be 

Imparadis'd  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  understand,  and  grow,  and  see.          Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another;  to  learn. 

I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood  of  the  evil 
that  Eliashib  did.  Neh.  xiii.  7. 

Understandable  (un-der-stand'a-bl).a.  That 
can  be  understood;  capable  of  being  under- 
stood; comprehensible.  [Rare.] 

To  be  understandable  is  a  condition  requisite  to  a 
judge.  GUUbtpwnsA. 

Understander  fun-der-stand'er),  n.  One 
who  understands  or  knows  by  experience. 
Beau.  A  Fl  [Rare.] 

Understanding(un-der-stand'ing),a.  Know- 
ing;  skilful;  intelligent;  possessed  of  good 
sense.  'An  understanding,  feeling  man.' 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine?        Shak. 

Understanding    ( un  - der  -  stand' ing ),    n. 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  understands  or  com- 
prehends; comprehension;  the  perception 
and  comprehension  of  the  ideas  expressed 
by  others;  apprehension  and  appreciation; 
discernment;  as,  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  it  is  needful  to  study 
the  context;    my  understanding   of  your 
meaning  is  imperfect.     'The  children  of 
Issacbar,  which  were  men  that  had  under- 
standing of  the  times.'     1  Chr.  xii.  32.— 

2.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  agreement  of  minds ;  union  of  senti- 
ments; anything  mutually  understood  or 
agreed  upon.     'The  preserving  of  a  good 
understanding  between  him  and  his  people. ' 
Clarendon.  —  3.  That  power  by  which  we 
perceive,  conceive,   and  apprehend;    that 
mental  faculty  which  comprehends  the  just 


import,  relations,  and  value  of  all  concepts, 
notions,  and  iih-as,  however  derived,  as  well 
as  of  the  deductions  formed  by  reason;  the 
faculty  of  forming  judgments  on  the  com- 
munications made  through  the  senses.  But 
as  a  term  in  philosophy  the  word  has  been 
used  differently  by  different  writers.  See 
extracts;  also  REASON. 

^y  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby  we 

are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  knowledge, 

generals  as  well  as  particulars,  absent  things  as  well 

as  present,  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

Bf.  It'tteiMr. 

The  understanding-  comprehends  our  contem- 
plative powers;  by  which  we  perceive  objects;  by 
which  we  conceive  or  remember  them  ;  by  which  we 
analyze  or  compound  them  ;  and  by  which  we  judge 
and  reason  concerning  them.  Reid. 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the 
entire  power  of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive 
of  the  sensibility  ;  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  im- 
pressions of  sense,  and  composing  them  into  wholes, 
according  to  a  law  of  unity ;  and  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive meaning  it  includes  even  simple  apprehen- 
sion. Coleridge. 

4.  In  a  more  popular  sense,  clear  insight 
and  intelligence  in  practical  matters;  the 
power  of  forming  sound  judgments  in  regard 
to  some  course  of  action;  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment; as,  a  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing. 

1  had  thought  I  had  men  of  some  understanding- 
And  wisdom  of  my  council;  but  I  find  mme.  .sA./x\ 

SYN.  Intellect,  intelligence,  comprehension, 
apprehension,  com-eptimi. 

Understandingiyxun-der-stand'ing-li),«dr. 
In  an  understanding  manner;  intelligently; 
with  full  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  a 
question  or  subject;  as,  to  vote  upon  a  ques- 
tion understandingly ;  to  act  or  judge  un- 
der  standingly.  'Yet  spake  understand- 
ingly.' Burton.  '  Understandingly  read  in 
the  necessities  of  the  life  of  man.'  Beau, 
d-  Fl. 

Understate  (un-der-statO,  v.t.  To  state  or 
represent  less  strongly  than  the  truth  will 
bear;  to  state  too  low.  '  Rather  understated 
for  so  high  an  honour.'  Fuller. 

Understatement  (un-der-stat'ment),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  understating.— 2.  That  which 
is  understated ;  a  statement  under  the  truth. 

Understock  (un-der-stokO,  v.t.  To  supply 
insufficiently  with  stock;  to  put  too  small  a 
stock  in  or  on :  said  generally  of  a  farm. 

A  new  colony  must  always  for  some  time  be  more 
understocked  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, .  .  .  than  tlie  greater  part  of  other  countries. 
Adam  Smith. 

Understood  (uu-der-stud),  pret.  &  pp.  of 

understand. 
Understrapper  (un'der-strap-er),  n.  [Comp. 

vtrapptr,  in  local  sense  of  groom.]    A  petty 

fellow;  an  inferior  agent. 

Every  understrapper  perk'd  tip,  and  expected  a 
regiment,  or  his  son  must  be  a  major.  Swift. 

Understrapping(un'der-strap-ing),  a.  Sub- 
ordinate; subservient.  'That  understrap- 
ptng  virtue  of  discretion.'  Stenie. 

Understratum  (un'der-stra-tum),  n.  A 
substratum ;  subsoil ;  the  bed  or  layer  of 
earth  on  which  the  mould  or  soil  rests. 

Understroke  (un-der-strok'),  v.t.  To  un- 
derline; to  underscore. 

You  have  underslroked  that  offensive  word,  to 
show  that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  italic.  Svfft. 

Under-suit  (im'der-sut),  n.  A  suit  under 
or  beneath  another  suit.  'His  own  wider- 
suit  was  so  well  lined.'  Fuller. 

Undertakable  (un-der-tak'a-bl),  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  undertaken.  Chill  ing  worth. 

Undertake  (un-der-tak'),  v.t.  pret.  under- 
took; pp.  undertaken.  1.  To  take  on  one's 
self ;  often  to  take  formally  or  expressly  on 
one's  self;  to  lay  one's  self  under  obliga- 
tions or  enter  into  stipulations  to  perform 
or  execute;  to  pledge  one's  self :  often  with 
infinitives. 

I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast.     Shak. 

2.  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon ;  to  take  in 
hand;  to  begin  to  perform;  to  set  about;  to 
attempt. 

The  task  he  undertakes 

Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry. 
Shak. 

3.  To  warrant;  to  answer  for;  to  guarantee: 
especially  with  a  following  clause.    Shak. — 
4.f  To  take  in ;  to  hear ;  to  understand ;  to 
have  knowledge  of.    Spenser.—  5.f  To  as- 
sume, as  a  character. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake.     Shak. 

6.  t  To  engage  with ;  to  have  to  do  with ;  to 
attack. 

Your  lordship  should  not  undertake  every  com- 
panion you  offend.  Shak. 

7.t  To  have  the  charge  of.  'Who  under- 
takes you  to  your  end.'  Shak. 
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Undertake  (un-der-tak'),  v.i.  i.  To  take 
up  or  assume  any  business  or  province. 

O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  ;  undertake  for  me. 

li.  xxxviii.  14. 

2.  To  venture;  to  hazard, 

It  is  tlie  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit 

That  dare  not  undertake.  Shak. 

3.  To  promise;  to  be  bound;  to  warrant;  to 
answer  fur  something;  to  guarantee. 

On  mine  honour  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  i»  all.       Shak. 

Undertaker  (un-der-tak'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
undertakes  or  engages  to  perform  any  busi- 
ness; one  who  engages  in  any  project  or 
business. 

Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  undertaker. 

Clarendon. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  per- 
form any  work  for  another;  a  contractor. 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  wrile, 
'Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite.       Swift. 

3.  [In  its  specialized  sense  this  word  re- 
sembles upholsterer.]     One  who  manages 
funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round, 
And  with  his  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground. 
Young. 

4.  In  Scots  hist,  a  name  given  to  one  of  a 
party  of  Lowland  adventurers  who,  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  by  authority  of  the 
crown  attempted  to  colonize  some  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  so  displace  the  original  Celtic 
population.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Undertaking  (un-der-tak'ing),  n.  l.  That 
which  a  person  undertakes:  a  business, 
work,  or  project  which  a  person  engages 
in  or  attempts  to  perform ;  an  enterprise. 
'  The  will  to  desperate  undertakings.'  Shak. 
'  Too  great  an  undertaking  for  the  humour 
of  our  age.'  Sir  W.  Temple.— 2.  The  business 
of  an  undertaker  or  manager  of  funerals. — 
3.  A  promise;  an  engagement;  an  obligation; 
a  guarantee. 

The  father  had  obtained  a  written  undertaking 
from  him,  that  he  would  marry  her  at  a  certain  age. 
Trollope. 

Undertaking  (un-der-tak'ing),  a.  Enter- 
prising. '  The  undertaking  talent  of  Prince 
Eugene.'  Swift. 

Under-taxed  (un'der-takst),  a.  Taxed  at  a 
low  or  too  low  rate. 

Under-tenancy  (un'der-ten-an-si),  n.  A 
tenancy  or  tenure  under  a  tenant  or  lessee; 
the  tenure  of  an  under-tenant. 

Under-tenant  (un'der-ten-ant),  n.  The 
tenant  of  a  tenant;  one  who  holds  lands  or 
tenements  of  a  tenant. 

Undertide.t  Undertime t  (un'der-tid,  un'- 
der-tim),  n.  The  portion  or  division  of  the 
day  which  included  nndern:  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  after  part  of  the  day.  Spenser. 
JSee  UNDEBN. 

Undertone  (un'der-ton),  n.  A  low  or  sub- 
dued tone;  a  tone  lower  than  is  usual,  as  in 
speaking;  as,  to  say  something  in  an  under- 
tone. 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 
Thrill'd  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  unblissful  clime. 
Tennyson. 

Undertook  (un-der-tuk'),  pret.  of  under- 
take. 

Under-tow  (un'der-to),  n.  A  current  of 
water  below  the  surface  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  that  at  the  surface;  the  backward 
flow  of  a  wave  breaking  on  a  beach. 

The  moment  he  touched  the  ground  with  his  foot, 
the  recoil  of  the  sea,  and  what  is  called  by  sailors  the 
under-low,  carried  him  back  again  and  left  him  in 
the  rear  of  the  la^t  wave.  Marryat. 

Under-treated  (un'der-tret-ed),  a.  Treated 
with  too  little  respect;  treated  slightingly. 
Gibber. 

Underturnt  (un-der-tern'),  v.  t.  To  turn  up- 
side down;  to  subvert.  Wicliffe. 

Undervaluation  (un'der-varQ-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  undervaluing  or  valuing  below 
the  real  worth;  rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 
'A  general  undervaluation  of  the  nature  of 
sin.'  South. 

Undervalue  (un-der-val'u),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
undervalued;  ppr.  undervaluing.  1.  To 
value,  rate,  or  estimate  below  the  real  worth. 
'  Undervalue  not  the  worth  you  carry.'  Beau. 
4-  Fl.—Z.  To  esteem  lightly;  to  treat  aa  of 
little  worth ;  to  despise ;  to  hold  in  mean 
estimation. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  under- 
i\ilite  the  other  parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

Undervalue  (un-der-val'u),  n.  A  value 
below  the  proper  or  natural  value ;  a  low 
estimate  oMvorth;  a  price  less  than  the  real 
worth. 

The  unskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 
traders,  added  much  to  the  undervalue  and  discredit 
of  these  commodities  abroad.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 


Undervaluer  (un-der-val'u-er),  n.  One  who 
undervalues  or  esteems  lightly.  Iz.  Walton. 

Underverse  t  (un'der-vers),  n.  The  lower 
or  second  verse.  Spenser. 

Under-water  (un'der-wa-ter),  a.  Being  or 
lying  under  water;  subaquatic.  Matt. 

Underwear  (un'der-war),  n.  A  wearing 
under  the  outer  clothing:  as,  clothes  suited 
for  underwear. 

Underwent  (nn-dOr-wenf).  pret.  of  un'.h-tyn. 

Under-wing(uii'dOr-\vi]]g),  n.  The  posterior 
wing  of  an  insect.  'Gauzy  uwftrwingt.' 
Southey. 

Underwitch  (un'der-wich),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate or  inferior  witch.  Hudibras. 

Underwitted  (uu-dur-wit'ed),  a.  Half- 
witted; silly.  Bp.  Kennet. 

Underwood  (un'der-wud),  n.  Small  trees 
and  bushes  that  grow  among  large  trees; 
coppice;  underbrush.  '  More  underwood  and 
break,  than  oak  for  greater  use.'  Drayton. 

Underwork  (un'der-werk),  n.  Subordinate 
work;  petty  affairs. 

Those  .  .  .  fill  up  the  laborious  part  of  life,  and 
carry  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  Addison. 

Underwork  (un-der-werk'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
undencrought,  1.  To  work  or  practise  on 
underhand ;  to  undermine ;  to  destroy  by 
clandestine  measures. 

Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far 
That  thou  hast  underwrougM  his  lawful  king. 
Shak. 

2.  To  put  insufficient  work  or  labour  on. 

A  work  may  be  overwrought  as  well  as  under- 
•ww-iit.  Dryden. 

3.  To  do  like  work  at  a  less  price  than;  as, 
one  mason  may  underwork  another. 

Underwork  t  (un-der-werk'),  v.i.  To  work 
in  secret  or  clandestinely.  B.  Jonson. 

Underworker  (uu'der-werk-er),  n.  l.  One 
who  underworks.— 2.  A  subordinate  work- 
man. 

Athanasius  guards  against  the  notion  of  the  Son's 
being  an  underworker  in  the  low  Arian  sense. 

U'attrland, 

Underworkman  (un'der-werk-man),  n.  An 
inferior  or  subordinate  workman.  Swift. 

Under-world  (un'der-werld),  «.  1.  The 
loweror  inferior  world ;  the  sublunary  world. 
'  The  glory  .  .  .  that  overspreads  .  .  .  this 
under-world.'  Daniel.— 2.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  globe;  the  antipodes. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world. 
Tennyson. 

3.  The  world  of  spirits,  the  place  or  state  of 
departed  souls;  Hades. 

The  Achilles  of  the  Iliad  reappears  in  all  his  gran- 
deur, but  beneath  a  veil  of  sadness,  as  befits  the 
under-world.  Gladstone. 

4.  The  lower  or  inferior  part  of  mankind. 
Atterbury. 

Underwrite  (un-der-rit'),  v.t.  pret.  under- 
wrote ;  ppr.  underwritten  (uiidenorit,  pret.  & 
pp.,  obsolete).  [See  WRITE.]  1.  To  write 
below  or  under. 

We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  under-writ, 
'Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.'  Shak. 

What  change  and  addition  I  have  made  I  have 
here  underwritten.  Saunderson. 

2.  To  subscribe;  specifically,  to  subscribe  or 
set  one's  name  to,  as  a  policy  of  insurance, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  answerable  for 
loss  or  damage  for  a  certain  premium  per 
cent. —3.  To  subscribe;  to  submit  to;  to  put 
up  with.  [Rare.] 

Underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance.  Shak. 

Underwrite  (un-der-rif),  v.i.  To  practise 
insuring,  particularly  marine  insuring. 

Underwriter  (un'der-rit-er),  n.  The  name 
given  to  individual  marine  insurers.  Pre- 
vious to  1824  these  persons,  being  unable  to 
enter  into  any  joint-stock  action,  as  it  could 
be  prohibited  by  the  monopoly  held  by  two 
chartered  companies,  subscribed  (or  wrote 
under)  their  policies  of  insurance  with  the 
sums  for  which  they  severally  bound  them- 
selves. This  system  still  prevails,  though 
there  are  also  numerous  companies  whose 
business  it  is  to  grant  marine  insurances. 
The  London  underwriters  form  an  influen- 
tial society  known  aa  Lloyd's. 

Underwriting  (un'der-rit-ing),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  an  underwriter.  See  UNDERWRITER. 

Undescendable,  Undescendible  (un-de- 
send'a-bl,  un-de-send'i-bl ),  a.  1.  Not  de- 
scendable; hence,  unfathomable.  'The  un- 
descendable  abysm.'  Tennyson.— 2.  Not  cap- 
able of  descending  to  heirs. 

Undescribable  (un-de-skrib'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  description  or  of  being  represented 
in  words.  '  Let  these  describe  the  unde- 
scribable.'  Byron. 


Undescribed  (un-dO-skribd'),  a.  Not  de- 
scribed; not  depicted,  denned,  or  delineated. 
'The  undescribed  coast.'  Cook. 

Undescried  (un-de-skrid'),  a.  Not  descried; 
not  discovered;  not  seen.  Shak;  Tennymm. 

Undeserved  (un-de-zervd'X  a.  Not deser veil; 
not  merited.  'An  undeserved  reproach.' 
Additon, 

Undeservedly  (un-de-zerv'ed-li),arfy.  With- 
out desert,  either  good  or  evil.  'Athletick 
brutes  whom  undeservedly  we  call  heroes.' 
Di-i/tti'ii. 

Undeservedness  ( un-de-zerv '  ed-nes ),  n 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  undeserved. 
Wood, 

Undeserver  (un-de-zerv'er),  ?i.  One  of  no 
merit;  one  who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy. 
'To  sell  and  mart  your  ottices  to  undeserv- 
ers.'  Shak. 

Undeserving  (un-de-zery'ing),  a.  1.  Not  de- 
serving; not  having  merit.  '  Your  gracious 
favours  done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am.' 
Shak.— "2.  Not  meriting:  with  of;  as.  a  man 
undeserving  of  happiness  or  of  punishment. 
'  Undeserving  of  destruction.'  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Undeservingly  (un-de-zerv'ing-li),  adv. 
Without  meriting  any  particular  advantage 
or  harm;  undeservedly.  Milton. 

Undesigned  (un-de-slnd',  un-de-zmd'),  a. 
Nut  designed;  not  intended;  unintentional; 
not  proceeding  from  purpose ;  as,  to  do  an 
undesigned  injury.  Paley. 

Undesignedly  (un-de-sin'ed-li,  un-de-zm'ed- 
li),  adv.  In  an  undesigned  manner;  with- 
out design  or  intention.  Paley. 

Undesignedness  (un-de-sm'ed-nes,  nn-de- 
zin'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
undesigned;  freedom  from  design  or  set  pur- 
pose. Paley. 

Undesigning  (uu-de-slu'ing,  un-de-zin'mg), 
a.  Not  having  any  underhand  design;  sin- 
cere ;  upright;  artless;  having  no  artful  or 
fraudulent  purpose.  'Weak  undesignivg 
minds.'  South. 

Undesirable  (un-de-zir'a-bl),  a.  Not  desir- 
able; not  to  be  wished.  'A  thing  not  unde- 
sirable.' Milton. 

Undesired  (un-de-zmO,  «•  Not  desired;  or 
not  solicited.  Dryden. 

Undeslring  (un-de-zir'ing),  a.  Not  desiring; 
not  wishing.  'With  undesiring  eyes.'  Dry- 
den. 

Undesirous  (un-de-zir'us),  a.  Not  desirous. 
Dr.  Knox. 

Undespairing  (un-de-spar'ing),  a.  Not 
yielding  to  despair.  'With  steady  unde- 
spairlng  breast.'  Dyer. 

Undespondent  (un-de-spond'ent),  a.  Not 
marked  by  or  given  to  despondence.  '  Those 
sorrowing  but  undespondent  years.'  J.  R. 
Lowell. 

Undestined  (un-des'thul),  a.  Not  destined. 
H.  Pollok. 

Undestroyablet  (un-de-stroi'a-bl),  a.  Inde- 
structible. Boyle. 

Undeterminable  (un-de-ter'min-a-bl),  a. 
Incapable  of  being  determined  or  decided. 
Locke. 

Undeterminatet  (un-de-ter'min-at),a.  Not 
determinate ;  not  settled  or  certain ;  inde- 
terminate. 'An  undetenninate  event.' 
South. 

Undeterminateness  t  (un-de-ter'min-at- 
nes^,  n.  Uncertainty;  unsettled  state;  in- 
decision; indeterminateness.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Undeterminationt  (un'de-ter'min-a"shon), 
n.  Indecision;  uncertainty  of  mind;  inde- 
termination.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Undetermined  (un-de-ter'mind),  a.    1.  Not 
determined;  not  settled;  not  decided.  '  Un- 
determined  differences  of  kings.'    Shak. — 
2.  Not  limited;  not  defined;  indeterminate. 
Undetesting  (un-de-test'ing),  a.  Notdetest- 
ing;  not  abhorring.     Thomson. 
Undeviating  (un-de'vi-at-ing),  a.    Not  de- 
viating; not  departing  from  a  rule,  prin- 
ciple, or  purpose ;  steady ;  regular ;  as,  an 
undeviating  course  of  virtue.   '  Undeviating 
rectitude  of  intention.'   Borsley.    'The  un- 
deviatinq  and  punctual  sun.'    Cowper. 
Undevilt  (un-de'vil),  v.t.    To  free  from  pos- 
session by  the  devil;  to  exorcise.     Fuller. 
Undevlsed  (un-de-vlzd'),  a.    Not  devised; 
not  bequeathed  by  will.     Blackstone. 
Undevoted  (un-de-vot'ed),  a.   Not  devoted. 

1  Undevoted  to  the  church.'    Clarendon. 
Undevout  (un-de-vouf),  a.    Not  devout; 
having  no  devotion.  'An  undevout  astrono- 
mer is  mad.'     Young. 

Undiademed(un-d!'a-demd),a.  Notadorned 
with  a  diadem.     Milman. 
Undiaphanous  (un-di-af'a-nus),  a.    Not 
transparent;  not  pellucid;  opaque.     Boyle. 
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Undid  (un-did'),  pret  of  undo. 
Undifferencing  (on-differ-cns-tnjjl  a.   Not 

in;u -kin^  any  dittVrence.  'An  undi/ercncinj 
difference.'    Fuller.     [Rare.] 
Undigenous  (un-ili'jen-us),  a.     [L.  undo,,  & 
«uvf.  Ainlffen,  root  of  aigno.  Or.  >//•;. 
to  pvadace.]  Qeoentea  by,  or  u\vmg  origin 
to.  water.     Kincttn.     [Rare.] 
Undigested  (un -di-jest'ed),  a.     1.   Not  di- 
gested; nut  acU-d  mi  or  prepared  by  the 
stomach,     '  Filled  with  fumes  of  undigested 
wine.'    Dryden.  -2.  Not  properly  prepared 
or  arranged  ;  not  reduced  to  order ;  crude. 
Milton.       '  .Sonic     hasty    and     unu 
t!i"iiL'lits.'    Locke. 

Undightt  (un-dif).  v.t.    [See  DIGHT.]    To 
put  elf,  as  ornaments  or  apparel.     >'/•• 
Undignified  (QB-dlg'nl-fidXa.  Notdigmned; 
not  consistent  with  dignity;  exhibiting  an 
aii-'iiee  of  dignity.     Dr.  Knox. 

Undine  (un'dln),  n.  [From  L.  unda,  a  wave.  ] 
A  water-spirit  of  the  female  sex,  resembling 
in  character  the  sylphs  or  spirits  of  the  air, 
and  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  naiads 
of  classical  mythology.  According  to  Para- 
celsus, when  an  undine  married  a  mortal 
and  bore  a  child  she  received  a  soul. 

Undinted  (un-dint'ed),  a.  N«»t  impressed 
by  blows;  unbattered.  'Our  targes  un- 
dinted.'  Shak. 

Undiocesed  (un-di'6-sesd),  a.  Not  possessed 
of  or  preferred  to  a  diocese.  Milton. 

Undlrectt  (un-di-rekf).  v.t.  To  misdirect; 
to  mislead.  'Who  make  false  fires  to  tin- 
direct  seamen  in  a  tempest.'  Fuller. 

Undirectly  (un-di-rekt'li),  adv.  Not  di- 
rectly; indirectly.  '  Directly  or  undirectly, 
secretly  or  openly.'  Strt/pe, 

Undiscernable  (un-diz-zern'a-bl),  a.  Same 
as  (indiscernible. 

Undiscerned  (un-diz-zernd'),  a.  Not  dis- 
cerned; not  seen;  not  observed;  not  descried; 
not  discovered;  as,  truths  undiscerned.  Sir 
T  More. 

Undiscernedly  (un-diz-zern'ed-li),  adv.  In 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  discovered  or 
seen.  Boyle. 

Undiscernible  ( un-diz  zern'i-bl )  a.  1.  That 
cannot  be  discerned,  seen,  or  discovered; 
invisible.— 2.  Not  to  be  seen  through;  not 
to  have  one's  deeds  perceived.  Shak.  Writ- 
ten also  Vndisceniable. 

Undiscernibleness  (un-diz-zern'i-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  un  discernible. 

Undiscernibly  (un-diz-zern'i-bli),  ado.  In 
a  way  not  to  be  discovered  or  seen;  invisibly; 
imperceptibly.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Undiscerning  (im-diz-zern'ing),  a.  Not  dis- 
cerning; not  making  just  distinctions;  want- 
ing judgment  or  the  power  of  discrimination. 
*  Undiscerning  Muse.'  Donne. 

Undischarged  (un-dis-charjdO,  a.  Not  dis- 
charged; not  dismissed;  not  freed  from  ob- 
ligation. '  Hold  still  in  readiness  and  undis- 
charged.' B.  Jotuson. 

Undisciplinable  (un-dis'si-plin-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  disciplined.  Sir  Jf.  Bale. 

Undisciplined  (un-dis'si-plintl),  a.  Not  dis- 
ciplined; not  duly  exercised  and  taught;  not 
properly  trained  or  brought  to  regularity 
and  order;  raw;  as,  undisciplined  troops; 
undisciplined  valour;  undisciplined  minds. 

An  armed  disciplined  body  is,  in  its  essence,  dan- 
gerpus  to  liberty;  undisciplined,  it  is  ruinous  to 
society.  Burke. 

UndisclOSCt  (un-dis-kloz'),  v.t.  Not  to  dis- 
close; to  keep  close  or  secret.  Daniel. 

Undiscordant  (un-dis-kord'ant),  a.  Not 
discordant.  Wordsworth. 

UndlBCOrding  (un-dis-kord'ing),  a.  Not  dis- 
cording; not  disagreeing;  not  jarring  in 
music;  harmonious.  'With  undiscording 
voice.'  Milton. 

Undiscoursed  ( nn-dis-korsd'),  a.  Not  dis- 
coursed; not  made  the  subject  of  talk  or 
discussion ;  silent.  '  Undiacoursed  obedi- 
ence.' Bp.  Hacket. 

Undi8coverable(un-di8-kuv'er-a-bl),rt.  That 
cannot  be  discovered  or  found  out;  as,  un- 
discoverable  principles. 

Undiscoverably  ( un-dis-kuv'er-a-bli ),  ado. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  discovered.  Milton. 

Undiscovered  (un-dis-kuv'erd),  a.  Not  dis- 
covered ;  not  seen ;  not  descried ;  not  laid 
open  to  view;  lying  hid. 

The  undiscever'd  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveller  returns.  Shat, 

Undiscreet  t  (un'dis-kret),  a.  Not  discreet; 
not  prudent  or  wise ;  indiscreet.  Ecclus. 
xxvii.  12. 

Undiscreetness  t  (un-dis-kret'nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  undiscreet;  indis- 
cretion. Udall. 


Undiscretion  t  (nn-dis-kru'shon),  n.  The 
act  or  tjuality  of  being  undiscreet;  indiscre- 
tion. LifdatUf. 

Undiscriminating  (un-dis-krim'in-at-ing), 
a.  Not  discriminating;  not  distinguishing 
or  making  a  difference.  '  With  undiacriuiiii- 
ating  aim.'  Cou-pcr. 

Undiscussed  ( uu  -  dis  -  knst ' ),  a.  Not  dis- 
j  cussed;  not  argued  or  debuted.  Bp.  Hall. 

Undisgraced  <  un-dis-grast'),  a.  Not  dis- 
graced or  dishonoured. 

May  our  country's  name  be  itnciisgriictd.    Kyi-on. 

Undisguisable  (un-dis-giz'a-bl),  a.  lucap- 
alile  ut  being  disguised.  Quart,  liev. 

Undisguised  (un-dis-gizd'),  «•  Not  dis- 
guised; not  covered  with  a  mask  or  with  a 
false  appearance;  hence,  open;  frank;  can- 
did; plain;  artless.  'Plain  English  undis- 
guised.' Chaucer. 

You  .  .  .  behold  youramiablesovereigmn  histrue. 
simple,  undisguised,  native  <  haracter  of  majesty. 
Burke. 

Undishonoured  (un-dis-on'erd),  a.  Not 
dishonoured;  not  disgraced.  Shak. 

Undisjoined  (un-dis-joind'),  a.  Not  dis- 
joined; nut  separated  or  parted.  Cowper. 

Undismayed  (un-dis-mad'),  a,.  Not  dis- 
mayed; not  disheartened  by  fear;  not  dis- 
couraged; as,  troops  undismayed. 

Undismissed  (im-dis-mist'),  a.  Not  dis- 
missed. Cowper. 

Undispensable  t  (un-dis-pens'a-bl),  a.  1.  In- 
dispensable. Milton.  —2.  Unavoidable.  '  A 
necessary  and  undigpensable  famine  in  a 
camp.1  Fuller.—  3.  Excluded  from  dispensa- 
tion. Ld.  Herbert. 

Undispensed  (un-dis-penst'X  a.  1.  Not 
dispensed. —2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 
Canon  Tooker. 

Undispensing  (un-dis-pens'ing),  a.  Not 
allowing  to  be  dispensed  with.  Milton. 

Undispersed  (un-dis-perst'),  a.  Not  dis- 
persed; not  scattered;  indispersed.  Boyle. 

Undispose  (un-dis-poz'),  v.t.  To  disincline; 
to  indispose. 

Undisposed (un-dia-pozd'), «-  1.  Indisposed; 
having  the  health  somewhat  out  of  order. — 

2.  Not  disposed;  not  inclined.   'Careless  and 
undisposed  to  joyne  with  them.'     Hooker. 
[For  these  senses  Indixpueed  is  now  used.] 

3.  Not  set  apart;  not  allocated;  not  appro- 
priated: with  of. 

One  of  them.  I  observed,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
king's  brother:  and  one  remained  undisposed  of, 
which,  I  judged,  was  for  the  Icing  himself,  as  it  was 
a  choice  bit.  Coot, 

Undisputable  t  (un-dis'put-a-bl),  a.  Not 
disputable ;  indisputable.  Spectator. 

Undisputed  (un-dis-put'ed),  a.  Not  dis- 
puted; notcontested;  not  called  in  question; 
as,  an  undisputed  title ;  undisputed  truth. 
'Owns  thy  undisputed  sway.'  Congreve. 

Undissembled  (un-dis-sem'bld),  a.  Not 
dissembled;  open;  undisguised;  unfeigned; 
as,  undissembled  friendship  or  piety.  '  Un- 
dissembled  love.'  J.  Philips. 

U ii dissipated  (un-dis'si-pat-ed),  a.  Not 
dissipated;  not  scattered.  Boyle. 

Undissolvable  (un-diz-zolv'a-bl),  a.  1.  In- 
capable of  being  dissolved  or  melted. — 2.  In- 
capable of  being  loosened  or  broken;  as,  the 
undissolvable  ties  of  friendship.  Rowe. 

Undissolved  (un-diz-zolvd'),  a.  Not  dis- 
solved; not  melted;  not  loosened,  dispelled, 
broken,  Are.  '  A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved.' 
Tennyson. 

Undissolving  (un-diz-zolv'ing),  a.  Not  dis- 
solving; not  melting. 

Where  undissoiving,  from  the  first  of  time, 

Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky.    Thomson. 

Undistempered  (un-dis  tem'perd),  a.  Free 
from  distemper,  disease,  or  perturbation ; 
free  from  any  disordering  influence.  'Any 
unprejudiced  and  undistempered  mind.' 
Bdrrow. 

Undistinctive  (un-dis-tingkt'iv),  a.  Indis- 
crhninating;  making  no  distinctions.  '  U-n- 
distinctive  Death.'  Dickens. 

Undistinctly  t  (un-dis-tingkt'Ii),  adv.  Indis- 
tinctly. Hooker. 

Undistinguishablefun-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl), 
a.  1.  Incapable  of  being  distinguished  by 
the  eye;  not  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  {indistinguishable.     Shak. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  or  distinguished  by  the 
intellect  by  any  peculiar  property. 

Confused  passions  make  undisting-nt'shnfile  char- 
acters. Dryden. 

Undistinguishably  ( un  -  dis  -  ting '  gwish  - 
a*bli),  adv.  In  an  undistinguishable  man- 
ner; so  as  not  to  be  known  from  each  other 
or  to  be  separately  seen.  Tatler. 


Undistinguished  (un-dis-ting'jrvisht),  a. 

1.  Not  distinguished;  not  so  marked  as  to 
bt-  distinctly  known  from  each  other;  not 
discerned    or    discriminated.      *  Undintin- 
yuisk'd  seeds  of  good  and  ill.'    Dryden. 

Wrinkles  teniiisti>igiiis>'i\f  p.iss, 

For  I'm  a-jliamed  to  use  a  j,'lasb.          S-wifl. 

2.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 
J'oj>c.—3.  Not  separated  from  others  by  ex- 
ti  ;tonlinary  qualities;  not  famous;  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  particular  eminence;  as, 
a  number  of  undistinguished  people.  —4.  tin- 
calculable;  unaccountable.     Stitilc. 

Undistingiushing(un-di*-tin^wish-ing),a. 
Halting  no  difference;  not  discriminating; 
as,  undistinguiahiiig  favour.  '  Undintin- 
;/«/.-/>  ing  distribution  of  good  and  evil. ' 
A  ddison. 

Undlstracted  (nn-dis-trakt'ed),  a.  Not 
perplexed  by  contrariety  or  confusion  of 
thoughts,  desires,  or  concerns.  Boyle. 

Undistractedly  (un-dis-trakt'ed-li),  adv. 
Without  disturbance  from  contrariety  of 
thoughts  or  multiplicity  of  concerns.  Jloiilf. 

Undistractedness  (un-dis-trakt'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  undistractcd.  Buiitc. 

Undistracting(un-dis-trakt'in^),a.  Notcon- 
fusing  the  mini!  by  drawing  it  towards  a  va- 
riety of  objects;  not  distracting,  Leighton 

Undisturbed  (un- dis- terbd'),  a.  1.  Free 
from  interruption ;  not  molested  or  hin- 
dered; as,  undisturbed  with  company  or 
noise. — 2.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind; 
calm;  tranquil;  placid;  serene;  not  agitated; 
as,  to  be  undisturbed  by  danger,  by  perplexi- 
ties, by  injuries  received,  is  a  most  desirable 
condition.— 3.  Not  agitated;  not  stirred;  not 
moved.  '  Theundi*furl>edand  silent  waters.' 
Dryden. 

Undisturbedly  (un-dis-terl/ed-li),  adv.  In 
an  undisturbed  manner;  calmly;  peacefully. 
Locke. 

Undiversified  ( un  -  di  -  vers '  i  -  fid ),  a.  Not 
diversified;  not  varied;  uniform.  'A  par- 
ticle of  mere  undioersijied  matter.'  Dr.  T. 
Cogan. 

Undiverted  (un-di-vert'ed),  a.  1.  Not  di- 
verted; not  turned  aside. 

These  grounds  have  not  any  patent  passages  .  .  . 
and  therefore  must  suffer  the  greatest  part  of  it  (the 
river)  to  run  by  them  undiverted.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  amused;  not  entertained  or  pleased. 

The  reader,  however,  may  not  be  undiverted  with 
its  unaffected  simplicity  and  pathos.  It'akefietd. 

Undiyidable  (un-di-vld'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  divided  or  separated;  indivisible. 
Shak. 

Undivided  (un-di-vid'ed),  a.  1.  Not  divided; 
not  separated  or  disunited;  unbroken;  whole; 
as,  undivided  attention.  '  A  whole  aud  un- 
divided affection.'  Jer.  Taylor.—  2.Not  made 
separate  and  limited  to  a  particular  sum; 
as,  to  own  an  undivided  share  of  a  business. 

3.  In  bot.  not  lobed,  cleft,  or  branched. 
Undividedly  (un-di-vid'ed-li),  adv.     In  an 

undivided  manner. 

Creation,  nature,  religion,  law,  and  policy  make 
them  (man  and  wife)  uiidi-utdtdly  one.  Feitham, 

Undividual  t  (un-di-vid'u-al),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  divided;  indivisible. 

True  courage  and  courtesy  are  nndividital  com- 
panions. Fuller. 

Undivine  (un-di-vln'),  a-     Not  divine;  op- 
posed to  what  is  divine  or  elevated.    Ruskin. 
Undlvorced  (un-di-vorsf),    a.      Not   di- 
vorced; not  separated. 

These  died  together, 
Happy  in  ruin,  undivorced  by  death.        Young. 

Undivulged(un-di-vuljd'),a.   Not  divulged; 

not  revealed  or  disclosed ;  secret.     '  Undi- 

vulaed  crimes.'    Shak. 
Undo  (un-db'X  v.t.  pret.  undid;  pp.  undone. 

1.  [In  meaning  1  from  un-,  simply  negative 
or  with  sense  of  not,  and  do;  in  2  and  fol- 
lowing from  un-  in  sense  of  reversal.     See 
UN-.]    1.  Not  to  do;  to  leave  unperformed, 
unexecuted,  or  undone:  usually  in  opposi- 
tion with  to  do. 

What  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best. 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here.          Shak. 
These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.  I.uke  xi.  42. 

2.  To  reverse,  as  something  which  has  been 
done;  to  annul;  to  bring  to  nought 

To-morrow  ere  the  setting  sun. 
She'd  all  undo  what  she  nad  done.       Swift. 

3.  To  untie  or  unfasten;  to  unloose;  to  unfix; 
to  unravel;  to  open  out.  '  Undo  this  button.' 
Shak.    '  Undo  this  knot.'    Waller.    Hence— 

4.  To  find  an  answer  or  explanation  to;  to 
solve.      *  To   undo   this   knotty  question.' 
Beau,  d;  Fl.    'Seeking  to  undo  one  riddle.' 
Tennyson.  —  5.  To  bring  ruin  or  distress  upon ; 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  full;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       (i,  So.  abtme;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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tn  ruin  tin-  nmraK  character,  reputation, 
or  prospects  of;  to  destroy;  to  annihilate; 
to  spoil;  to  impoverish. 

This  love  will  undo  us  all.  Skak. 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 
And  takes  away  tiie  use  of  it.          Massinger. 

Through  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  utittet  and  some  to  be  undone.    Denham. 

UndOCk  (tin-. Ink'),  r.t.    To  t:ike  out  of  dock; 

as,  to  itndfH'k  u  ship. 
UndOCr  (un-do'er).  ».    One  who  undoes;  one 

who  reverses  what  has  been  done;  one  who 

ruins.     'And  be  mine  own  undoer.'    II>'>j- 

wood. 
Undoing  (un-db'ing),  n.    1.  The  reversal  of 

what  lias  been  done.— 2.  Ruin;  destruction. 

False  lustre  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her 
undoing--  Addison. 

Undomestic(un-do-mes'tik),a.  Not  domes- 
tic; not  caring  for  home  life  or  duties.  'The 
HOldomettic  Amazonian  dame.'  Cumberland. 

Undomesticate  (mi-do-mes'ti-kat),  v.t.  To 
estrange  from  home  life  or  duties.  Richard- 
son. 

Undomesticated  (un-do-mes'ti-kat-ed),  a. 

1.  Xot  domesticated;  not  accustomed  to  a 
family  life.— 2.  Not  tamed. 

Undone  (un-dun'),  pp.  of  undo. 

Undoubtable  (un-dout'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
doubted;  indubitable.  'Whose  undoubtable 
authority  was  able  to  bear  down  calumny 
itself.'  J3p.  Hall. 

Undoubted  (un-dout'ed),  a.  1.  Not  doubted; 
not  called  in  question;  indubitable;  indis- 
putable. '  A  proposition  of  undoubted  truth.' 
Addi*on.—2.  Not  filled  with  doubt,  appre- 
hension, fear,  or  thelike;  hence,  confident; 
bold;  fearless.  'Hardy  and  undoubted 
champions.'  Shak. — 3.  Not  being  an  object 
of  doubt  or  suspicion;  unsuspected. 

More  should  I  question  thee.  and  more  I  must. 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust. 
From  whence  thou  earnest,  how  tended  on ;  but  rest 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  \>\esl. 

Shak. 

Undoubtedly  (un-dout'ed-H).flrfp.  Without 
doubt;  without  question;  indubitably. 

This  cardinal  .  .  .  undoubtedly  was  fashioned  to 
much  honour.  Sfta£, 

Undoubtful  (un-dout'ful),a.  1.  Not  doubt- 
ful; not  Ambiguous:  plain;  evident.  'His 
fact  .  .  .  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof.' 
Shak.— 2.  Harbouring  no  doubt  or  suspicion; 
unsuspicious. 

Our  husbands  might  have  looked  into  our  thoughts 
And  made  themselves  undoubtful.  Beau.  &  FL 

Undoubting  (un-dout'ing),  a.  Not  doubt- 
ing; not  hesitating  respecting  facta;  not 
fluctuating  in  uncertainty ;  as,  an  undoubt- 
ing believer ;  an  undoubting  faith.  '  With 
the  assurance  of  undoubting  conviction  ' 
Dr.  Knnx. 

Undoubtingly  (un-dout'ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
undoubtfng  manner;  without  doubting. 

UndoubtOUS,  t  a.     Undoubting.     Chaucer. 

Undrainable  (un-dran'a-bl).a.  Not  capable 
of  being  drained  or  exhausted ;  inexhaust- 
ible. 'Mines undrainableof  ore.'  Tennyson. 

Undraw  (un-dra'),  v.t.  To  draw  aside  or 
open. 

Angels  undrew  the  curtains  of  the  throne.     Young. 

Undrawn  (un-dran'),  p.  and  a.    Not  drawn; 
as,  (a)  not   pulled,   dragged,   or  hauled. 
'Forth  rushed  the  chariot  .  .  .  undrawn.' 
Milton.    (6)  Not  portrayed  or  delineated. 
The  deathbed  of  the  just  is  yet  undrawn 
By  mortal  hand.  Young. 

Undreaded  (un-dred'ed),  a.    Not  dreaded; 

not  feared.      'Unnamed,   undreaded,  and 

thyself  half-starved.'    Milton. 
Undreamed,  Undreamt  (un-dremd',  un- 

drenit'),  «.     Not  dreamed ;  not  thought  of ; 

not  imagined.  '  Unpath'd  waters*  undreamt 'd 

shores.'    Shak.     Often  followed  by  of. 

Many  things  fall  out  by  the  design  of  the  general 
motor,  and  undreamt  cf  contrivance  of  nature. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Undress  (un-dres'),  v.t.    1.  To  divest  of 
clothes;  to  strip. 
Madam,  undress  you  now,  and  come  to  bed.    Sha&. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  the  attire  of 
ostentation;  to  disrobe.     Pope.— 3.  To  take 
the  dressing,  bandages,  or  covering  from, 
as  a  wound.     Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Undress  (un-dres'),  v.i.     To  takeoff  one's 

dress  or  clothes.     'To  make  me  dress,  and 

undress.'    Beau.  <fr  Fl. 
Undress  (un'dres),  n.     A  loose  negligent 

dress;  also,  ordinary  dress,  as  opposed  to 

full  dress  or  uniform. 

O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.  Thomson. 


Undressed  (nn-drest'),;?.and  a.  1.  Divested 
df  ihv.-s;  disrobed.—  2.  Not  dressed;  not  at- 
tired.—3.  Not  prepared;  in  a  raw  or  crude 
state;  as,  meat  undressed;  undressed  ores. 
'Shoes  of  undressed  leather.'  Arbuthnot.— 
4.  Not  trimmed;  not  put  in  order. 

Thy  vineyard  lies  half  pruned,  and  half  undressed. 
Dry  den. 

Undried  (un-diid'),a.  1.  Not  dried  or  dried 
up;  wet;  moist.  'Funeral  tears  UMdrittL' 
Dryden.— 2.  Not  dried ;  green;  as,  audited 
hay;  undried  hops. 

Undrinkable  (un-dringk'*-bl),<i  \otdrink- 
able ;  not  (it  for  drinking;  as,  this  water  is 
undrinkable. 

Undriven  (un-driv'n),  a.  Not  driven;  not 
moved  or  impelled  by  force;  not  constrained 
to  act  by  force;  not  compelled.  tij>.  Hull. 

Undrooping  (un-drop'ing),  a.  Not  droop- 
ing; not  sinking;  not  despairing.  Thomson. 

Undrossy  (mi-dms'l),  a.  Not  drossy;  free 
from  dross  or  other  impurities.  Pope. 

Undrowned  (un-dround'),  p.  and  a.  Not 
drowned.  Shak. 

Undubbed  (nn-dubd'),  a.  Not  dubbed:  not 
having  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Donne. 

Undubltablet  ( un-du'bi-ta-bl ),  a.  Not  to 
be  doubted ;  indubitable.  Locke. 

Undue  (un-du'),  a.  1.  Not  due ;  not  yet  de- 
mandable  by  right;  as,  a  debt,  note,  or  bond 
undue.—  2.  Not  right;  not  lawful;  improper; 
unworthy;  as,  an  undue  proceeding.  Bacon. 
'  Mean  and  undue  ends. '  A  tterbury.  '  Super- 
stition of  an  undue  object.'  Jer.  Taylor. — 
3.  Erring  by  excess;  excessive;  inordinate; 
as,  an  undue  regard  to  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion; an  undue  attachment  to  forms;  an 
undue  rigour  in  the  execution  of  law. 

Undueness  (un-du'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  undue,  lioget. 

Unduke  (uu-duk'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  duke- 
dom. 

The  king  hath  unduked  twelve  dukes.      Pepys. 

Undulant  (un'du-lant),  a.  Undulatory. 
'Gliding  and  lapsing  in  an  utidulant  dance.' 
Sir  H  Taylor. 

Undularyt  (un'du-la-ri),  a.  [L.  undnla,  a 
little  wave,  dim.  of  unda,  a  wave.]  Playing 
like  waves ;  wavy ;  coming  with  regular  in- 
termissions. 

The  blasts  and  undnlary  breaths  thereof  maintain 
no  certainty  in  their  course.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Undulate  (un'du-lat),  v.i.  [L.L.  undulo,  un- 
dulatinn,  from  L.  undula,  a  little  wave, 
dim.  of  unda,  a  wave ;  from  a  root  vad,  ud, 
nasalized,  a  root  seen  also  in  E.  water.}  To 
have  a  wavy  motion ;  to  rise  and  fall  in 
waves;  to  move  in  arching,  curving,  or  bend- 
ing lines;  to  wave;  as,  the  sea  gently  un- 
dulates, or  the  surface  of  standing  corn. 
'  The  dread  ocean  undulating  wide.'  Thom- 
son. 

And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long  horn 
And  serpent-throated  bugle,  undulated 
The  banner.  Tennyson. 

Undulate  (un'du-lat),  v.t.  prei  &  pp.  undu- 
lated; ppr.  undulating.  To  cause  to  wave, 
or  move  with  a  wavy  motion;  to  cause  to 
vibrate.  '  Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated 
and  undulated.'  Holder. 

Undulate,  Undulated  (un'du-lat,  un'du- 
lat-ed),  a.  Wavy;  having  a  waved  surface. 
In  bot.  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  either  of  a  wavy 
character  throughout,  as  in  Hypnum  un- 
dulatum,  or  having  the  limb  near  the  mar- 
gin waved,  as  in  Rexeda  lutea. 

Undulating(un'du-lat-ing),  p.  anda.  1.  Wav- 
ing; vibrating;  rising  and  falling  like  waves. 
2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  that 
of  a  series  of  waves ;  wavy.  A  stretch  of 
country  is  said  to  be  undulating  when  it 
presents  a  succession  of  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  Christ  is  a  better  character,  has  more  beauty 
and  grace  than  is  usual  with  Rubens;  the  outline 
remarkably  undulating,  smooth,  and  flowing. 

Reynolds. 

Undulatingly  (un'du-lat-ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
undulating  manner  ;  in  the  form  of  waves. 

Undulation  (un-du-la'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  undulating;  a  waving  motion;  fluctuation. 

Worms  and  leeches  move  by  undulation. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  wavy  form;  a  form  resembling  that  of 
a  wave  or  waves. 

The  root  of  the  wilder  sort  (is)  incomparable  for  its 
crisped  undulations.  Hvelyn. 

3.  In  physics,  a  motion  resembling  that  of 
waves,  propagated  in  succession  through 
some  fluid  medium  by  impulses  communi- 
cated to  the  medium ;   any  one  wave  or 
moving  portion  of  such  fluid ;  as,  the  un- 
dulations of  water  or  air.     Undulations  are 
said  to  be  progressive  when  they  successively 


traverse  the  different  parts  of  a  body,  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  and  they  are  said  to  he 
fitittiniiarif  when  all  the  particles  of  a  bmly 
beiiin  their  vibrations  simultaneously  and 
end  them  at  the  same  instant.— 4.  In  nted.  a 
particular  uneasy  sensation  of  an  unduhi- 
tory  motion  in  the  heart.— 5.  In  surg.  a  cer- 
tain motion  of  the  matter  of  an  abscess 
when  pressed,  which  indicates  its  litness  for 
opening. 

Undulationist  (un-du-la'shon-ist),  n.  One 
who  advocates  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light.  Whewell. 

Undulative  (un'du-lat-iv),  a.  Umlulatory. 
[Bare.] 

Undulatory  (un'du-la-to-ri),  a.  Having  an 
undulating  character;  moving  in  the  man- 
ner of  waves;  resembling  the  motion  of 
waves,  which  successively  rise  or  swell  and 
fall ;  pertaining  to  such  a  motion ;  as,  the 
undulatory  motion  of  water,  of  air,  or  other 
fluid.  —  Undulatory  theory,  in  optics,  the 
theory  which  regards  light  as  a  mode  of 
motion  generated  by  molecular  vibrations 
in  the  luminous  source,  and  propajratt-d 
by  undulations  in  a  subtle  medium  (ether), 
sensibly  imponderable,  presumed  to  per- 
vade all  space,  including  the  intervals 
which  separate  the  molecules  or  atoms  of 
ponderable  bodies.  When  these  undula- 
tions reach  and  act  on  the  nerves  of  our 
retina,  they  produce  in  us  the  sensation 
of  light.  The  only  other  theory  of  light 
which  can  be  opposed  to  this,  and  which  is 
variously  called  the  corpuscular,  emission, 
or  material  theory,  supposes  light  to  consist 
of  material  particles,  emitted  from  the 
source,  and  projected  in  straight  lines  in  all 
directions  with  a  velocity  which  continues 
uniform  at  all  distances,  and  is  the  same  for 
all  intensities.  It  would  seem  that  every 
phenomenon  which  can  be  brought  under 
the  corpuscular  theory  can  with  equal  fa- 
cility be  explained  by  the  undulatory  theory; 
while  there  are  some  known  effects,  as  the 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  which  cannot,  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  the  introduction  of  gratuitous 
suppositions,  be  accounted  for  by  the  cor- 
puscular theory.  The  undulatory  theory 
is  therefore  now  generally  adopted  by  physi- 
cists. 

Undullt  (un-dul'),  v.t.  To  remove  dulness 
or  obscurity  from;  to  clear;  to  purify.  '  Un~ 
dulling  their  grossness.'  Whitloek. 

Unduly  (un-du'li),  adv.  In  an  undue  man- 
ner; wrongly;  improperly;  excessively;  in- 
ordinately. 'The  delusions  of  the  mind 
when  unduly  agitated.'  Wat-burton. 

Men  unduly  exercise  their  zeal.       Kp.  Sprat. 

Undumpisht  (un-dump'ish),  v.t.  To  free 
from  the  dumps.  Fuller. 

Undurablet  (un-dur'a-bl),  a.  Not  durable; 
not  lasting.  Arnway. 

Undustt  (un-dusf),  v.t.  To  free  from  dust 
'  Undust  it  from  all  these  little  foulnesses.' 
W.  Montague. 

Unduteous  (un-du'te-us),  a.  Not  duteous; 
not  performing  duty  to  parents  anil  supe- 
riors; not  obedient;  as,  an  unduteous  child. 
'  His  unduteous  son.'  Dryden. 

Undutiful  (un-du'ti-ful),  a.  1.  Not  dutiful; 
not  performing  duty;  as,  an  undutiful  son 
or  subject. 

I  know  my  duty  ;  you  are  all  undutiful.    Sha*. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  a  sense  of  duty  or 
obedience;  rebellious;  irreverent.  *  Undu- 
tiful proceedings  and  rebellious  against  the 
supreme  natural  power.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Undutifully  (un-du'ti-ful-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
(lutiful  manner;  not  according  to  duty;  in 
a  disobedient  manner.  '  From  its  lord  un~ 
dutifully  fled.'  Dryden. 

Undutlfulness  (un-du'ti-ful-nes).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  undutiful.  Seeker. 

Undy  (un'di),  a.    In  her.  see  UKD& 

Undying  (un-di'ing),  a.  Not  dying;  not  sub- 
ject to  death;  immortal;  as,  the  undying 
souls  of  men.  '  Chains  of  darkness  and  the 
undying  worm.'  Milton. 

Unearedt  (un-erd'),  a.  Unploughed;  un- 
tilled.  Shak. 

Unearned  (un-ernd'),  a.  Not  merited  by 
labour  or  services.  'And  give  thee  bread 
unearned.'  J.  Philips. 

Unearth  (un-erth'),  v.t.  1.  To  drive  or  bring 
forth  from  an  earth  or  burrow;  to  drive  from 
any  underground  hole  or  burrow. 

The  mighty  robber  of  the  fold  : 
Him  from  his  craggy,  winding  haunts  nnearth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue.  Thomson. 

2.  To  bring  to  light;  to  discover  or  find  out. 
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Unearthly  (un-erth'li),  a.  Not  earthly;  not 
terrestrial;  supernatural;  not  like,  or  as  if 
not  proceeding  from  anything  belonging  to 
the  earth;  as,  an  unearthly  cry  or  sight. 

Uneaset  (un-ez'),  n.  Uneasiness;  trouble. 
Bp.  Hacket 

Uneasily  (un-ez'Mi).  adt.  1.  In  an  uneasy 
manner;  with  uneasiness  or  pain. 

He  lives  uneasily  under  the  burden. 

Sir  K.  L'h'sfr.iiife. 

2.  With  difficulty;  not  readily. 
Uneasiness  (un-ez'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  uneasy;  restlessness;  want  of  ease  or 
comfort,  physical  or  mental;  disquiet:  per- 
turbation ;  anxiety.  '  Heart-grief  and  un- 
easiness.'  Sfiak. 

UneasyOin-ez'O.o.  1.  Feelingsome  rtegreeof 
pain  either  mental  or  physical;  restless;  dis- 
turbed; unquiet;  troubled;  anxious. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown. 

Sheik. 

The  soul  uneasy  and  confin'd  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.         /\yv. 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  in  manner  or  style; 
not  graceful;  constrained;  cramped;  stilt; 
awkward. 

In  conversation,  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  mitnsy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke. 

3.  Causing  pain,  trouble,  constraint,  discom- 
fort, or  want  of  ease;  cramping:  constrain- 
ing; irksome;  disagreeable.    'This  uneasy 
station.'     Milton.     'Strict  uneasy   rules.' 
Roscominon. — 4.  Not  easy  to  be  done  or  ac- 
complished; difficult. 

But  this  swift  business 
1  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  Sfiak, 

Uneatable  (un-et'a-bl),  a.  Not  eatable;  not 
fit  to  be  eaten:  as,  uneatable  fruit. 

Uneaten  (un-et'n),  a.  Not  eaten;  not  de- 
voured. Cowper. 

Uneatht  (un-eth'),adt>.  [ Un, and  eath,  easy.] 
Not  easily;  scarcely. 

Untatlt  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street.  Sltak. 

Uneatht  (un-eth'),  a.  Not  easy;  difficult. 
'  Uneath  it  were  to  tell.'  Southey. 

Unebbing  (un-eb'ing),  a.  Not  ebbing,  re- 
ceding, or  falling  back.  Byron. 

Uuebriate  (un-e'bri-at),  a.  Unintoxicating; 
also,  unintoxicated.  Ld.  Lytton.  [Bare.] 

Uneccleaiastical  (un ek-kle'zi-as"tik-al),  o. 
Not  ecclesiastical.  S.  Smith. 

Uneclipsed  (un-e-klipsf),  a.  Not  eclipsed; 
not  obscured ;  not  dimmed  or  lessened  in 
brightness  or  splendour.  '  Her  glory  .  .  . 
uneclipsed.'  Camden. 

Unedge  (un-ej'),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  edge; 
to  blunt.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unedible  (un-ed'i-bl),  a.  Not  edible ;  not 
fit  to  be  eaten  as  food;  inedible.  Hunh 
Miller. 

Unedified  (un-ed'i-fid),  a.  Not  edified.  Mil- 
ton. 

Unedifying  (un-ed'i-fi-ing),  a.  Not  edify- 
ing; not  improving  to  the  mind.  Boyle. 

Uneducatet  (un-ed'u-kat),  a.  Not  edu- 
cated. 'O  harsh,  uneditcate,  illiterate  peas- 
ant' Solyman  and  Perseda,  1599. 

Uneducated  (un-ed'u-kat-ed),  a.  Not  edu- 
cated; illiterate.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Uneffectual  (un-ef-fek'tu-al),  a.  Having  no 
longer  the  usual  or  desired  effect ;  ineffec- 
tual. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  gins  to  pale  his  itnejffectital  fire.          Shak. 

Unelected  (un-e-lekt'ed),  a.  Not  elected; 
not  chosen;  not  preferred.  'Passed  him 
unelected. '  Shak. 

Unelegantt  (tin-el'e-gant),  o.  Not  elegant; 
inelegant.  '  A  man  of  no  unelectant  taste  ' 
Budgell. 

Unembarrassed  (un-em-ba'rast),  a.  Not 
embarrassed;  as,  (a)not  perplexed;  not  con- 
fused; not  disturbed  mentally.  '  Minds  un- 
embarrassed  with  any  sort  of  terror.'  Burke. 
(6)  Free  from  pecuniarydifflcultiesorencum- 
brances;  as,  he  or  his  property  is  unembar- 
rassed. 

Unembellished  (un-em-bel'isht),  a.  Not 
embellished.  '  Unembelliihed  facts.'  Dr. 
Knox. 

Unembittered  (un-em-bit'erd),  a.  Not  em- 
bittered. '  Pleasure  Unembittered.'  Byron. 

Unembodied  (un-em-bo'did),  a.  l.'Free 
from  a  corporeal  body;  disembodied;  as, 
unembodied  spirits.  Byron.  — 2.  Not  em- 
bodied; not  collected  into  a  body;  as,  un- 
embodied  militia. 

Unemotional  (un-e-mo'shon-al),a.  Not  emo- 
tional ;  free  from  emotion  or  feeling ;  im- 
passive. George  Eliot. 

Unemotioned  (un-e-mo'shond).  o.  Free 
from  emotion;  impassive.  Godwin, 
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Unemphatic,  Unemphatical  (un-em-faf- 
ik.  un-em-fat'ik-al),  a.  Not  emphatic;  hav- 
ing no  emphasis  or  stress  of  voice  ;  as,  an 
unemphatii-  s>  liable. 

Unemphatically  (un-em-fat'ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  uneinphatic  manner;  with  no  em- 
phasis 

Unemployed  (un-em-ploid'),  a.  1.  Not  em- 
ployed; having  no  work  or  employment; 
not  occupied;  not  busy;  at  leisure;  not  en- 
gawd.  •  lien  sour  with  poverty  and  unem- 
>ln</''<l.'  Arfdinon.  With  the  definite  article 
t  is  often  used  as  a  noun  plural—  the  un- 
euti'lotii'd,  work-people  who  are  out  of  work. 
2.  Not  being  in  use  ;  as,  vaumftoytd  capital 
or  money. 

Unemptiable  (un-em'ti-a-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  emptied:  inexhaustible.  Hooker. 

Unemptied  (un-em'tid),  a.  Not  emptied. 
•  t'lii-iiti'tH'd  cloud  of  gentle  rain.'  Byron. 

Unenchanted  (un-en-chant'ed),  a.  Not  en- 
chanted; that  cannot  be  enchanted.  -With 
nnenchanted  eye.'  Milton. 

Unendeared  (un-en-derd'),  a.  Not  attended 
with  endearment.  Milton. 

Unending  (un-end'ing).  a.  Not  ending; 
having  no  end.  'The  unending  circles  of 
laborious  science.'  Feltham. 

Unendlyt  (un-emvli),  a.  Having  no  end; 
endless.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unendowed  (un-en-doud'),  a.  1.  Not  en- 
dowed ;  not  furnished  ;  not  invested.  '  A 
man  .  .  .  unendowed  with  any  notable  vir- 
tues.' Clarendon.—  2.  Not  endowed  with 
funds  ;  not  having  endowments  ;  as,  an  un- 
endowed college  or  hospital.—  3.  Not  pro- 
vided with  a  dower.  Locke. 

Unendurable  (un-en-dur'a-bl),  o  Not  to  be 
endured;  intolerable.  Dr.  Arnold. 

Unenfranchised  (un-en-fran'chizd),  a.  Not 
endowed  with  the  franchise  or  right  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  parliament  ;  not  enfran- 
chised. Gladstone. 

Unengaged  (nn-en-gajd'),<j.  I.  Not  engaged; 
not  bound  by  covenant  or  promise;  free 
from  obligation  to  a  particular  person;  as, 
a  lady  is  unengaged.—  2.  Free  from  attach- 
ment that  binds;  as,  her  affections  are  un- 
engaged. —  3.  Disengaged  ;  unemployed;  un- 
occupied; not  busy;  as,  let  him  wait  till  I 
am  unengaged.  —  4.  Not  appropriated.  'The 
unengaged  revenues  left.'  Swift. 

Unen'gllsh  (nn-ing'glish),  a.  Not  English; 
not  characteristic  or  worthy  of  Englishmen; 
opposed  in  character,  feeling,  or  the  like  to 
what  is  English. 

Unenglishedt  (un-ing'glisht),  a.  Not  trans- 
lated or  rendered  into  English.  Bp  Hall 

Unenjoyed  (un-en-joid'),  a.  Not  enjoyed; 
not  obtained;  not  possessed.  Dryden. 

Unenjoying  (un-en-joi'ing),  a.  Not  using; 
having  no  fruition.  'The  unenjoying,  crav- 
ing wretch.'  Creech. 

Unenlarged  (un-en-larjd'),  o.  Not  enlarged; 
narrow;  contracted. 

Untnlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
which  the  microscope  has  discovered.  IVatts. 

Unenlightened  (un-en-lit'end),  a.  Not  en- 
lightened ;  not  mentally  or  morally  illumi- 
nated. '  Natural  reason,  unenlightened  by 
revelation.'  A  tterbury. 

The    people    may,    especially    in  ttnenlighlened 
times,  err  by  undervaluing  peace.         Broug/tam. 

Unenlivened  (un-en-liv'end),  a.    Not  enliv- 

ened; not  rendered  bright,  gay,  cheerful,  or 

animated.    Atterbury. 
Unenslaved(un-en-slavdO,o.  Not  enslaved; 

free.    'A  sovereign  unenslaved  and  free.' 

Addison. 
Unentangle  (un-en-tang'gl),  ».(.    To  free 

from  complication  or  perplexity;  to  disen- 

tangle.   Donne. 
Unentangled  (  un-en-tang'gld  ),  p.  and  a. 

1.  Disentangled.  —  2.   Not  entangled  ;    not 

complicated;  not  perplexed.  '  Unentangled 

through  the  snares  of  life.'    Johnson. 
Unentering  (un-en'ter-ing),  a.    Not  enter- 

ing; making  no  impression.    Southey. 
Unenterprising  <un-en'ter-priz"ing),a.  Not 

enterprising;  not  adventurous.     Burke. 
Unentertaining  (un-en'ter-tan"ing),o.  Not 

entertaining  or  amusing;  giving  no  delight. 

Grai/ 
Unentertainingness   (  un  -  en  '  ter-tan"ing- 

nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being  unentertain- 

ing  or  dull.    Gray. 
UnenthraUed  (un-en-thraW),  a.    Not  en- 

slaved; not  reduced  to  thraldom.    Milton. 
Uuentombed  (un-en-tomd'),  o.  Not  buried; 

not  interred.     Dryden. 
Unentranced  (un-en-transf),  a.     Not  en- 

tranced or  under  the  influence  of  a  charm 

or  spell  ;   diseutranced.     '  His  heart  was 

wholly  unentranced.'    Sir  H.  Taylor. 


Unenviable  (iin-en'vi-a-bn.n.  Not  enviable. 
•The  unenviable  distinction  of  being  wonder- 
fully fertile  in  bad  rhymers. '  Macaulay. 

Unenvied (un-en'vid).a.  Not  envied;  exeinpt 
from  the  envy  of  others.  Pope. 

Uuenvious  (un-en'vi-us),  a.  Not  envious; 
free  from  envy.  'An  unciir/<iti*  hand.'  Cow- 

Unepilogued  (un-ep'i-logd),  a.  Not  pro- 
vided with  an  epilogue,  (ivldf-'initfi. 

Unepiscopal  (un-e-pis'ko-pal),  a.  Not  epis- 
copal; without  bishops.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Unequable  (un-e'kwa-bl),  <i.  Not  equable; 
not  uniform;  changeful,  fitful;  as,  unequable 
motions;  an  unequable  temper.  'March  and 
September,  .  .  .  the  two  most  unsettled  and 
unequable  of  seasons  '  Bentley. 

Unequal  (un-e'kwal).  a.  1.  Not  equal ;  not 
of  the  same  size,  length,  breadth,  quantity, 
quality,  strength,  talents,  age,  station.  'To 
shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size.'  Shak. 
2.  Inadequate;  insufficient;  inferior;  as,  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  task.  — 3. t  In- 
equitable; unfair;  unjust.  [In  this  sense 
probably  a  Latinism  translating  iniquus, 
from  in,  not,  and  crquns,  equal,  fair,  just.) 

To  punish  me  for  wh.it  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal.  Shak. 

You  are  unequal  to  me.  and  however 
Your  sentence  may  be  righteous,  you  are  not. 

B.  yonson. 

4.  Not  equable;  not  uniform;  irregular;  as, 
unequal  pulsations.— 5.  In  bot.  not  having 
the  two  sides  or  the  parts  symmetrical; 
thus,  an  unequal  leaf  is  one  in  which  the 
parenchyma  is  not  developed  symmetrically 
on  each  side  of  the  midrib  or  stalk :  called 
also  oblique. 

Unequal  (un-e'kwal),  n.  One  not  equal  to 
another  in  station,  power,  ability,  age  or 
the  like.  Milton. 

Unequalablet  (un-e'kwal-a-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  equalled;  not  capable  of  being 
matched  or  paralleled;  matchless;  peerless 
Boyle. 

Unequalled  (un-e'kwald),  a.  Not  to  be 
equalled  ;  unparalleled  ;  unrivalled  :  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense;  m,unequalled  excellence; 
unequalled  ingratitude  or  baseness.  '  Love 
unequalled.'  Milton.  •  Unequalled  and  in- 
valuable blessings.'  Boyle. 

Unequally  (un-e'kwal-li),  ado.  In  an  un- 
equal manner  or  degree;  not  equally;  in 
different  degrees;  in  disproportion;  unsyin- 
metrically;  irregularly.  '  Unequally  yoked 
together.'  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  —  Unequally  pinnate, 
in  bot.  same  as  Imparipinnate. 

Unequalness  (un-e'kwal-nes).  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unequal;  inequality.  Sir 
IF.  Temple. 

Unequitable  (un-ek'wit-a-bl),  a.  Not  equit- 
able, fair,  or  just ;  not  impartial ;  inequit- 
able. 

Nor  will  sterling  benevolence  ever  make  the  pos- 
sessor unequitable.  Abr.  Tucker. 

Unequitably  (un-ek'wit -a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unequitable  manner;  unjustly;  unfairly. 
'Illegally  or  unequitably  seized  or  detained.' 
Seeker. 

Unequityt  (un-ek'wi-ti),  n.  Want  of  equity; 
iniquity;  injustice.  Wickli/e. 

Unequivocal  (un-e-kv.-iv'6-kal),  a.  1.  Not 
equivocal;  not  doubtful;  clear;  evident;  as, 
unequivocal  evidence.  — 2.  Not  ambiguous; 
not  of  doubtful  signification;  '^unequivocal 
words  or  expressions. 

Unequivocally(un-e-k»iv'6-kal-li),  adv.  In 
an  unequivocal  manner ;  without  room  for 
doubt;  plainly;  not  ambiguously;  with  no 
double  meaning.  Paley. 

Unerrablet  (un-er'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of  err- 
ing; infallible.  Sheldon. 

Unerrablenesst  (un-er'a-bl-nes),  n.  Inca- 
pacity of  error.  '  The  unerrableness  of  a 
guide.'  Dr.  II.  More. 

Unerring  (un-ertng),  a.  1.  Committing  no 
mistake;  incapable  of  error;  as.  the  unerring 
wisdom  of  God.  'An  infallible  unerring 
spirit'  Jer.  Taylor.— 2.  Incapable  of  miss- 
ing the  mark;  certain. 

Well  skilled  was  he 

To  rouse,  and  with  unerring  aim,  arrest 
All  savage  kinds.  Cvwpcr. 

Unerringly  (un-er'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
erring manner ;  without  error,  mistake,  or 
failure;  infallibly.  Locke. 

Unescapable  (un-es-kap'a-bl),  o.  That  can- 
not be  escaped,  liuskin. 

Unese  t  (un-ez'),  n.     Uneasiness.    Chaucer. 

Unespied  (un-es-pidO,  n.  Not  espied;  not 
discovered;  not  seen.  Spenser. 

Unessayed  (un-es-sad1),  a.  Not  essayed;  un- 
attempted.  Milton. 

Unessential  (un-es-sen'shal),  a.  1.  Not 
essential;  not  constituting  the  real  essence; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  ab«ne;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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not  absolutely  necessary;  not  of  prime  im- 
portance. 'The  unessential  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity.' Addison.—Z.  Void  of  real  being: 
'  darkness, '  according  to  Hume's  explanation 
of  the  passage, '  approaching  nearest  to,  and 
being  the  best  resemblance  of  non-entity.1 
'The  void  profound  of  unessential  night.'  | 
Milton. 

Unessential  (un-es-sen'shal),  n.  Something 
not  constituting  essence,  or  not  of  absolute 
necessity:  as,  forms  are  among  the  unessen- 
tials  of  religion. 

Unestablish  (un-es-tablish),  v.t.  To  unfix; 
t"  deprive  of  establishment;  to  disestablish. 
Milton.  [Rare.] 

Uneth.t  Unethes,t  adv.  Scarcely;  hardly; 
not  easily.  Also  Unneath  anil  ITnneth. 

Unevangelical  (mi-e-van-jel'ik-al),  a.  Not 
evangelical ;  not  according  to  the  gospel. 
Milton. 

Uneven  (un-e'vn),  a.  1.  Not  even;  as,  (a)  not 
level,  smooth,  or  plain ;  rough ;  rugged. 
'Fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way.'  Shak. 
(6)  Not  straight  or  direct;  crooked.  '  Un- 
even is  the  course.'  Shak.  (c)  Not  uniform, 
equable,  regular,  or  continuous;  changeable; 
jerky.  '  Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and 
uneven.'  Pope,  (d)  Not  perfectly  horizon- 
tal or  level,  as  the  beam  of  a  scale ;  not 
at  the  same  height  or  on  the  same  plane ; 
hence,  not  fair,  just,  or  true. 

Belial,  in  much  uneven  scale  thou  weigh'st 
All  others  by  thyself.  Millon. 

(e)  In  arith.  odd;  not  divisible  by  2  without 
n  remainder;  as,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  are  uneven 
numbers. — 2.t  Ill-matched;  unsuitable;  ill- 
assorted.  'An  uneven  pair,  a  salvage  man 
matched  with  a  ladye  fair. '  Spenser.  — 
3.  t  Difficult;  perplexing;  embarrassing.  'Un- 
even and  unwelcome  news. '  Shak. 

Unevenly  (un-e'vn-li),  ado.  In  an  uneven 
manner;  not  smoothly  or  regularly.  '  Whose 
pulse  .  .  .  beats  unevenly.'  Donne. 

Unevenness  (un-e'vn-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  uneven;  as,  (a)  inequality 
of  surface;  as,  the  unevenness  of  ground  or 
of  roads.  (b)  Turbulence;  change;  want  of 
uniformity.  Sir  M.  Hale.  [Rare.]  (c)Want 
of  uniformity  or  equableness;  unsteadiness; 
variableness.  '  Unevenness  of  temper.'  Ad- 
dison.  (d)  Want  of  smoothness  in  regard  to 
style  or  composition.  Boyle. 

Uneventful  (un-e-vent'ful),  a.  Not  event- 
ful; as,  an  uneventful  reign  or  life.  Southey. 

Unevident  (un-ev'i-dent),  a.  Not  evident, 
clear,  obvious,  or  manifest ;  obscure.  Bo. 
Uacket. 

Unexact  (un-egz-akf),  a.  Not  exact,  cor- 
rect, or  accurate;  inexact. 

Unexacted  (un-egz-akt'ed).  a.  Not  exacted; 
not  taken  by  force.  Dryden. 

Unexaminable  (un-egz-am'in-a-bl),  a.  Not 
•capable  of  being  examined.  Milton. 

Unexamined  (un-egz-am'ind),  a.  Not  ex- 
amined; as,  (a)  not  interrogated  judicially. 
'Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty.' 
Shak.  (b)  Not  submitted  to  a  test,  inquiry, 
investigation,  discussion,  or  the  like. 

They  utter  all  they  think  .  .  .  unexamined. 

B.  y onion. 

(c)  Not  explored  or  surveyed.  '  Large  islands 
in  places  wholly  unexamined.'  Cook. 

Unexampled  (un-egz-am'pld),  a.  Having 
no  example  or  similar  case;  having  no  pre- 
cedent; unprecedented;  unparalleled.  Mil- 
ton. 

Unexceptionable  (un-ek-sep'shon-a-bl),  a. 
Not  liable  to  any  exception  or  objection ; 
unobjectionable;  faultless;  hence,  excellent; 
good.  '  lien  of  clear  and  unexceptionable 
characters.'  Waterland. 

Unexoeptionableness  (un-ek-sep'shon-a- 
bl-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
unexceptionable.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Unexceptlonably  ( un-ek-sep'shon-a-bli), 
adv.  In  an  unexceptionable  manner.  'Per- 
sons so  unexceptionable  qualified.'  South. 

Unexceptive  (un-ek-sep'tiv),  a.  Not  excep- 
tive; admitting  no  exception. 

Unexcised  (un-ek-sizd'J,  a.  Not  charged 
with  the  duty  of  excise;  not  subject  to  the 
payment  of  excise. 

Unexclusive  (un-eks-klu'siv),  a.  Not  ex- 
clusive; general;  comprehensive. 

His  erudition  was  as  unexclusi-ve  as  profound. 

Sir  II'.  Hamilton. 

Unexcluslyely(un-eks-klu'siv-li),adv.  With- 
out exclusion  of  anything;  so  as  not  to  ex- 
clude. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Unexcogltable  (un-eks-ko'jit-a-bl),  a.  Not 
excogitable ;  incapable  of  being  conceived ; 
incapable  of  being  thought,  or  mentally  dis- 
covered. '  His  unexcogitable  power  and 
perfectedness.'  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


Unexcusable  (un-eks-kuz'a-bl),  a.  Not  ex- 
cusable ;  inexcusable.  '  Unexcusable  lazi- 
ness.' Putter. 

Uuexcusableness  (un-eks-kuz'a-bl-nes),  n. 
Inexcusableness.  Hammond. 

Unexecuted  (un-ck'se-kut-ed),  a.  1.  Not 
executed  or  performed;  not  done;  as,  a  task, 
business,  or  project  unexecuted.  Biu-ki'.  - 
2.  Not  signed  or  sealed ;  not  having  the 
proper  attestations  or  forms  that  give  va- 
lidity; as,  a  contract  or  deed  unexecuted. — 
3. t  Unemployed;  not  brought  into  use;  in- 
active. '  You  therein  .  .  .  tMMUfMffMUtsd 
your  own  renowned  knowledge.'  Shak. 

Unexemplifled  (un-egz-envpU-fld),  a.  Not 
exemplified;  unexampled;  not  illustrated  by 
exiunple.  'A  new,  unexemplified  kind  of 
policy.'  South. 

Unexempt  (un-egz-emt').  a.  1.  Not  exempt; 
not  free  by  privilege. —2.  t  Not  exempting 
from  or  depriving  of  some  privilege  or  the 
like.  Milton. 

Unexerclsed  (un-eks'er-sizd),  a.  Not  exer- 
cised ;  not  practised ;  not  disciplined ;  not 
experienced. 

Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  yet  itittx. 
ffCl'sfJ  mind,  as  particular  ones.  Lffc&e. 

Unexhausted  (un-egz-hast'ed).  a.  1.  Not 
exhausted ;  not  drained  to  the  bottom  or 
to  the  last  article.  'What  avail  her  unex- 
hausted stores.'  Addison. — 2.  Not  spent; 
not  won)  out  or  fatigued;  as,  unexhausted 
patience  or  strength. 

Bloodily  fall  the  battle-axe,  unexhausted,  inexorable. 
Tennyson. 

Unexpectant  (un-ek-spekt'ant),  a.  Not  ex- 
pectant ;  not  expecting,  looking  for,  or 
eagerly  waiting  for  something.  '  With  bent 
unexpectant  faces.'  George  Eliot. 

Unexpectation  t  ( un-ek'spekt-a"shon ),  n. 
Want  of  previous  consideration ;  want  of 
foresight.  Up.  Hall. 

Unexpected  (un-ek-spekt'ed),  a.  Not  ex- 
pected; not  looked  for;  unforeseen;  sudden. 
'Death  unexpected.'  Hooker. 

Unexpectedly  (un-ek-spekt'ed-li),  adv.  In 
an  unexpected  manner;  at  a  time  or  ill  a 
manner  not  expected  or  looked  for;  sud- 
denly. Milton. 

Unexpectedness  (un-ek-spekt'ed-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unexpected,  or  of  com- 
ing suddenly  and  by  surprise.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unexpedientt  (un-eks-pe'di-ent),  a.  Not 
expedient;  inexpedient.  Milton. 

Unexpensive  (un-ek-spens'iv),  a.  Not  ex- 
pensive; inexpensive.  Milton. 

Unexperlencet  (un-eks-pe'ri-ens),  n.  Inex- 
perience. Bp.  Hall. 

Unexperienced  (un-eks-pe'ri-enst),  a.  1.  Not 
experienced;  not  versed;  inexperienced. 
Milton.  —  2.  Untried ;  not  yet  known  from 
experience:  applied  to  things.  Cheyne. 

Unexperient  t  (uu-eks-pe'ri-ent),  a.  Inex- 
perienced. Shak. 

Unexpert  (un-eks-perf),  a.  1.  Wanting 
skill;  not  ready  or  dexterous  in  perform- 
ance ;  inexpert.  —  2.  Without  knowledge ; 
unacquainted;  ignorant. 

Him  you  will  find  in  letters,  and  in  laws 

Not  unexpert.  Prior. 

Unexplred  (un-eks-pird'),  a.  1.  Not  expired; 
not  having  come  to  an  end  or  termination; 
as,  an  unexpired  term  of  years;  an  unex- 
pired  lease. — 2.  Not  having  reached  the 
date  at  which  it  is  due;  as,  an  unexpired 
promissory  note  or  bill. 

Unexplored  (un-eks-plord'),  a-  l.  Not  ex- 
plored; not  searched  or  examined  by  the 
eye;  unknown.  'To  regions  unexplored.' 
Dryden.— 2.  Not  examined  intellectually; 
not  searched  out.  Drydrn. 

Unexposed  (un-eks-p6zd'),  a.  Not  exposed ; 
as,  (a)  not  open  to  view;  remaining  concealed 
or  hidden  from  view;  hence,  not  held  up  to 


censure.     Watts,    (b)  Covered,  shielded,  or 
iolence,  injur, ,  !__„_.  -_ 
the  like;  sheltered;  as,  the  house  stands  in 


protected  from  violence,  injury,  danger,  or 


an  unexposed  situation. 

Unexpounded  (un-eks-pound'ed),  a.  Not 
expounded;  not  explained.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unexpressed  (un-eks-presf),  a.  Not  ex- 
pressed ;  not  mentioned,  declared,  pro- 
claimed or  uttered.  'Thy  praises  unex- 
pressed.' Tennyson. 

Unexpresslble  (un-eks-pres'i-bl),  o.  Incap- 
able of  being  expressed,  uttered,  or  men- 
tioned; inexpressible.  Tillotson. 

Unexpressibly  (un-eks-pres'i-bli),  ado.  In- 
expressibly. '(Inexpressibly  wofull.'  lip. 
Hall. 

Unexpresslve  (un-eks-pres'lv),  a.  1.  Not 
expressive;  deficient  in  expression.— 2.  t  Not 
to  be  expressed;  inexpressible;  unutterable; 
ineffable.  Shak. 


Unextended  (un-eks-tend'ed),  a.  l.  Not 
extended  or  stretched  out.  '  ETmartnufod 
arms.'  Om/r.T*'. — 2.  Occupying  no  assign- 
able space  ;  having  no  dimensions.  '  A 
spiritual,  that  is,  an  Unextended  substance.' 
Locke. 

UnextinguishableCun-eks-tinK'gwish-a-bn, 
a.  Not  capable  of  being  extinguished  :  in- 
extinguishable. '  Unextinfjuishalfle  fire. ' 
Milton.  '  riu'ithiijuixloihlc  beauty.'  Bent- 
leij.  'His  hate  .  .  .  undying  and  tnicxtin- 
guishable.'  Dickens. 

Unextinguished  (un-eks-ting'swisht),  a. 
Not  extinguished;  not  quenched;  not  en- 
tirely repressed.  Dryden. 

Unextirpated  (un-eks-ter'pat-ed),  o.  Not 
extirpated;  not  rooted  out.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Unextorted  (un-eks-tort'ed),  a.  Not  ex- 
torted ;  not  wrested ;  spontaneous.  '  Free, 
unextorted  addresses. '  Swift. 

Unextrlcable  t  (un-eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  Inex- 
tricable. '  Confusions  and  distractions  un- 
extricable.'  Barrow. 

Uneyed  (un-id'),  a.  Unobserved;  unnoticed; 
unseen;  unperceived.  Beau,  ti-  Fl. 

Unfabled  (un-f.Vbld),  a.  Not  fabled  or  im- 
aginary ;  not  mentioned  in  fable ;  uncon- 
nected or  unmixed  with  fable;  real.  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unfadable  (mi-fad'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
fading,  perishing,  or  withering.  'A  crown 
incorruptible,  Unfadable.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Unfaded  (un-fad'ed),  a.  1.  Not  faded;  not 
having  lost  its  strength  of  colour.— 2.  Un- 
withered,  as  a  plant.  Dryden. 

Unfading  (un-fad'ing),  a.  1.  Not  liable  to 
lose  strength  or  freshness  of  colouring.— 
2.  Not  liable  to  wither;  not  liable  to  decay. 
'  The  unfading  rose  of  Eden.'  Pope. 

Unfailablet  (un-fal'a-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of 
failing;  infallible.  'This  unfailable  word 
of  truth.'  Bp  Hall. 

Unfailing  (un-fal'ing),  a.  1.  Not  liable  to 
fail;  not  capable  of  being  exhausted;  as,  an 
unfailing  spring  ;  unfailing  sources  of  sup- 
ply.—2.  Not  missing;  ever  fulfilling  a  hope, 
promise,  or  want ;  sure ;  certain.  '  Thou, 


climbing  or  giving  way.  '  Unfainting  per- 
severance.' Sandys. 

Unfair  (un-far1),  a.  Not  fair;  as,  (o)  not 
honest;  not  impartial;  disingenuous;  using 
trick  or  artifice. 

You  come,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  charge  me 
with  being  in  your  debt.  Swijr. 

(b)  Not  based  on  honesty,  justice,  or  fair- 
ness; proceeding  from  trick  or  dishonesty; 
as,  ut\fair  advantages;  unfair  practices. 

Unfair  (un-far'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  fairness 
or  beauty.  Shak.  [Rare.  ] 

Unfairly  (un-fai'li),  adi:  In  an  unfair  or 
unjust  manner.  Seeker. 

Unfairness  (un-far'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unfair;  want  of  fairness; 
dishonest  or  disingenuous  conduct  or  prac- 
tice; injustice.  'His  ignorance  and  unfair- 
ness in  several  incidents.'  Bentley. 

Unfaith  (un'fath),  n.  Want  or  absence  ot 
faith;  distrust.  Tennyson. 

Unfaithful  ( un-fath'ful ),  a.  l.  Not  faith- 
ful ;  not  observant  of  promises,  vows,  alle- 
giance, or  duty;  faithless;  violating  trust  or 
confidence;  treacherous;  perfidious;  as,  an 
unfaithful  subject;  an  unfaithful  husband 
or  wife;  an  unfaithful  servant.  Prov.  xxv. 
19.— 2.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or 
function.  '  My  feet  through  wine  unfaith- 
ful to  their  weight.'  Pope.— 3.  Not  possess- 
ing faith;  unbelieving;  impious;  infidel. 
Milton. 

Unfaithfully  (un-fath'ful-li),  adv.  In  an 
unfaithful  manner;  as,  (a)  in  violation  of 
promises,  vows,  or  duty;  treacherously; 
perfidiously.  '  The  danger  of  being  unfaith- 
fully counselled.'  Bacon.  (6)  Negligently; 
imperfectly;  as,  work  unfaithfully  done. 

Unfaithfulness  (un-fath'ful-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unfaithful;  as,  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  a  subject  to  his  prince  or  the 
state;  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  husband  to 
his  wife. 

Unfalcated  (un-fal'kst-ed),  a.  1.  Not  fal- 
cated; not  hooked;  not  bent  like  a  sickle. — 
2.  t  Not  curtailed;  having  no  deductions, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  real,  unfalcated  income  of 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  a  sufficient  income  for 
a  country  dean  in  this  kingdom.  Swift. 

Unfalliblet  (un-fal'i-bl),  a.  Infallible. 
Shak. 

Unfallowed  (un-fal'Iod),  a.    Not  fallowed. 
1    --^'unf allowed  glebe.'    J.Philips. 
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Unfaltering  (un-fal'ter-ingX  a.     Not  falter- 
in,  ;   nol    :     .  :r-f.  iMt  hesitating.     '  L'/tjal- 
i  tru-4.'     Bryant. 

Unfamed  (un-famd'),  a.  Not  renowned;  in- 
Uli'riou*.  '  Death  unfamed.'  Shak. 

Unfamiliar  (un-fa-mil'yer).rt-  Not  familiar; 
not  well  known  to  or  acquainted  with;  not 
familiar  by  frequent  use.  Byron* 

Unfamiliarity  (un-fa  milWri-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unfamiliar;  want  of  famil- 
iarity. '  Unfamiliar  by  disuse,  ami  unplcas- 
in,:  by  unfit ntitiarity.'  Johnton, 

Unfamous*  (un-fa'nius),  a.  Not  famous;  hav- 
ing no  fame;  unknown.  Chaucer 

Unfardlet  (un-fmr'dl),  v.t.  To  unloose  and 
open,  as  a  pack  (fardel):  to  unpack.  jYaxA. 

Unfarrowed  imi-far'rod),  a.  Deprived  of  a 
farrow  or  litter.  Tennyson. 

Unfashionable  (un-fa'shon-a-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
fashionable;  not  according  to  the  prevailing 
mode;  as,  \<t\f<ixkionable  dress  or  language. 
2.  Not  complying  in  dress  or  manners  with 
the  reigning  custom;  as,  an  unfashionable 
man.— 3. 1  Shapeless;  deformed.  Shak. 

Unfashioned  (un-fa'ahond),  a.  1.  Not  modi- 
fied by  art;  amorphous;  shapeless;  not  hav- 
ing a  regular  form. 

There's  something  roughly  noble  there; 
Which,  in  unfashion'd  nature,  looks  divine. 

Dryden. 

2.  Unfashionable.    [Rare.] 

I  found  a  sober  modest  man  was  always  looked 
upon  by  both  sexes  as  a  precise  unfashioneii  fellow. 
Stele. 

Unfast  (un-fasf)>  &•    Not  safe ;  not  secure. 

Johnson. 
Unfasten  (un-fas'n),  v.t    To  loose;  to  unflr; 

to  unbind;  to  untie.     'My  broken  chain 

with  links  unfasten1  d.'    Byron. 

He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.     Shak. 

Unfathered  (un-faTH6rd),  a.    1.  Having  no 
father;  fatherless;  hence,  produced  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature, 
The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfathered  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature.  Shak. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  having  no 
acknowledged  father.as  an  illegitimate  child. 

Unfatherly  (un-fa'THer-li),  a.  Not  becom- 
ing a  father;  unkind.  Cowper. 

Unfathomable  (un-fa'THom-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  fathomed  or  sounded;  too 
deep  to  be  measured;  as,  an  unfathomable 
lake;  the  designs  of  Providence  are  often 
unfathomable. 

Unfathomableness  ( un  -  fa '  THom  -  a  -  bl  - 
nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  unfathomable. 
Morris. 

UnfiELthomably  (un-fa'THom-a-bli),  adv. 
So  as  not  to  he  fathomed  or  sounded.  '  Un- 
fathomably  deep.'  Thomson. 

Unf athomed  (un-fa ' THomd ) ,  a.  Not 
sounded ;  not  to  be  sounded.  '  The  dark  un- 
fathom'd  caves  of  ocean.'  Gray.  'Into  the 
gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought.'  Byron. 

Unfatigueable  (un-fa-teg'a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  fatigued ;  unweariable  ; 
never  tired.  Southey. 

Unfatigued  (un-fa-tegd'),  a.  Not  wearied; 
not  tired.  'His  unfatigued  attention  to  a 
long  poem.'  Goldsmith. 

Unfaultering  (un-fal'tSr-ing),  a.  Same  as 
Unfaltering.  '  Unfaultering  accent.'  Thom- 
son. 

Unfaulty  (un-fal'ti),  a.  Free  from  fault, 
defect,  or  deficiency.  Milton. 

Unfavourable  (un-fa'ver-a-bl),  a.  1.  Not 
favourable;  not  propitious;  discouraging; 
as,  we  found  the  minister  unfavourable  to 
our  project;  the  committee  made  a  report 
unfavourable  to  the  petitioner. —2.  Not 
adapted  to  promote  any  object;  somewhat 
prejudicial;  as,  weather  unfavourable  for 
harvest. 

These  communications  have  been  unfavtntra&le  to 
literature.  T.  barton. 

3.t  Ill-favoured;  ugly. 

Unfavourableness  (un-fa'ver-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unfavourable.  '  The  ex- 
traordinary unfavourableness  of  the  sea- 
sons.' Adam  Smith. 

Unfavourably  (un-fa'ver-a-bli),  adv  In 
an  unfavourable  manner;  so  as  not  to  coun- 
tenance or  promote;  in  a  manner  to  dis- 
courage. 'Judging  so  unfavourably.'  Seeker. 

Unfeared  (un-ferd'),  a.  l.t  Not  affrighted; 
not  daunted;  intrepid.  B.  Jonson.—2.  Not 
feared;  not  dreaded.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unfearful  (un-ferrul),  a.  Not  fearful  or 
influenced  by  fear;  courageous.  '  Unfeare- 

fitll  preachers  of  my  name.'     Udall. 

Unfearfully  (un-fer'ful-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
fearful  manner;  bravely.  '  Life  unfearfully 
parted  with.'  Sandys. 


Unfeasible  (un -fez' i-bl),  a.     Not  feasible; 

impracticable;  infeaMble.     South. 
Unfeather  (un-feiu'erj,  v.t.    To  strip  or 

denude  of  feathers. 

We'll  unfexther  the  whole  nest  in  time.     Col  man. 

Unfeathered  (un-feTH'erd),  a.  Having  no 
feathers;  unfledged;  naked  of  feathers. 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
Tothat*«/<rrtM,rm*two-le«sed  ihing.ason.  Drydtn. 

Unfeatured  (un-fe'turd),  a.  Wanting  regu- 
lar features;  deformed.  'Visage  rough,  de- 
formed, unfeaturcd.'  Dryden. 

Unfeaty  t  (un-fet'i),  a.  Not  feat;  unskilful. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unfed  (un-fed'),  a.  Not  fed;  not  supplied 
with  food ;  not  nourished  or  sustained. 

*  Ui\fed  sides.'     Shak.      'A  flame  unfed, 
which  runs  to  waste.'    Byron. 

Unfeed  (un-fe'd),  a.  Not  feed;  not  retained 
by  a  fee;  unpaid.  '  An  unfeed  lawyer.'  Shak. 

Unfeeling  (un-feTing),  o.  1.  Devoid  of  feel- 
ing; insensible;  void  of  sensibility.  'With 
my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling.'  Shak. 
2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  with  others ;  hard- 
hearted. 

To  each  his  sufferings;  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan, — 

The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own.  Cray. 

Unfeelingly  (un-fel'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
feeling or  cruel  manner.  Sterne. 

Unfeelingness  (un-fel'ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unfeeling;  insen- 
sibility; hardness  of  heart;  cruelty.  W. 
Gitpin. 

Unfeigned  (un-fandO,  a.  Not  feigned;  not 
counterfeit;  not  hypocritical;  real;  sincere; 
as,  unfeigned  piety  to  God;  unfeigned  love 
to  man.  'The  like  unfeigned  oath.'  Shak. 

Unfeignedly  (un-fan'ed-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
feigned manner;  without  hypocrisy;  really; 
sincerely. 

He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  truly  re- 
pent and  unfeignetUy  believe  his  holy  gospel. 

Common  Prayer. 

Unfeignedness  (un-fan'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unfeigned;  truth;  sincerity. 
'  Evidence  of  its  Unfeignedness.'  Leighton. 

Unfeigning  (un-fan'ing),  a.  Not  feigning; 
true.  '  Their  unfe  ton  ing  honesty. '  Cowper. 

UnfellOW  (un-ferlo),  v.t.  To  separate 
from  being  fellows  or  from  one's  fellows;  to 
sunder;  to  disassociate.  '  Death  quite  un- 
fellou'S  us.'  E.  B.  Browning. 

Unfellowed  (un-fel'lod),  a.  Not  matched; 
having  no  equal.  Shak. 

Unfelt  (un-felf),  a.  Not  felt;  not  perceived. 
'An  unfelt  sorrow.'  Shak.  'A  glow  unfelt 
before  '  Cowper. 

Unfeminine  (un-fem'in-in),  a.  Not  femin- 
ine; not  according  to  the  female  character 
or  manners;  as,  uiifeniinine  boldness. 

Unfence  (un-fens'),  v.t.  To  strip  of  fence; 
to  remove  a  fence  from.  South. 

Unfenced  (un-fensf),  a.  Having  no  fence; 
without  protection,  guard,  or  security;  de- 
fenceless. '  A  town  .  .  .  unwalled  and  tm- 
fenced. '  Holinshed. 

Unfermented  (un-fer-ment'ed),  a.  I.  Not 
fermented;  not  having  undergone  fermenta- 
tion, as  liquor.— 2.  Not  leavened;  not  made 
with  yeast,  as  bread. 

Unfertile  (un-fei'til),  a.  1.  Not  fertile;  un- 
productive; as,  unfertile  land.— 2.  Not  pro- 
lific; not  producing  progeny,  fruit,  or  the 
like;  as,  an  unfertile  tree.  Dr.  II.  More. 

Unfertileness  (un-fer'til-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  unfertile;  infertility. 

Unfetter  (un-fet'er),  v.t.  l.  To  loose  from 
fetters;  to  unchain;  to  unshackle.  —  2.  To 
free  from  restraint;  to  set  at  liberty;  as,  to 
unfetter  the  mind. 

Unfettered  (un-fet'erd),  a.  Unchained;  un- 
shackled; free  from  restraint;  unrestrained. 

*  Unfettefd  by  the  sense  of  crime.'    Tenny- 
son. 

Unfeudalise  (un-fu'dal-Iz),  v.  t.   To  free  from 

feudalism;    to  divest  of  feudal  rights  or 

character.     Carlyle. 
Unfigured  (un-fig'urd),  a.    1.  Representing 

no  animal  or  vegetable  figures  or  forms ; 

devoid  of  figures. 

In  unfigured  paintings  the  noblest  is  the  imitation 
of  marbles,  and  of  architecture  itself,  as  of  arches, 
friezes,  columns,  and  the  like.  Rcliquia  Wottonitina. 

2.  Literal;  devoid  of  flguresof  speech.    Blair. 

3.  In  logic,  not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 
Unfile  (un-fiT),  v.t.    To  remove  from  a  file 

or  record.     Ford. 

Unfiledt  (un-fild'),  a.  Not  dirtied,  pol- 
luted, corrupted,  or  contaminated;  unde- 
filed.  Surrey. 

Unfllial  (un-ftTi-al),  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  son 
or  daughter;  not  becoming  a  child.  Shak. 


Unfilially  (un-Hl'i-al-li),  adv.  In  an  unfilial 
manner;  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  child. 

Unfilled  (un-flld'),  a.  Not  filled;  not  full  of 
something;  empty.  'The  veins  unfilled.' 
Shak. 

Unfinishable  fun-fin'ish-a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
»f  being  finished,  concluded,  or  completed. 
Jarvfe 

Unfinished  (un-fln'isht),  a.  Not  finished; 
not  complete;  not  brought  to  an  end;  im- 
perfect; wanting  the  last  hand  or  touch;  as, 
an  unfinished  bouse;  an  unfinished  painting. 
'A  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished.'  Shak. 

Unfirm  (un-fermO,  a.     Not  firm;  not  strong 
or  stable. 
The  sway  of  earth  shakes  like  a  thing  vnfirm.  Shak. 

Unfirmamented  (un-ferm'a-ment-ed),  a. 
Not  having  a  firmament;  unbounded;  bound- 
less. 

This  natinn  will  have  ...  to  perish  piecemeal, 
burying  itself,  down  to  the  last  soul  of  it,  in  the  waste 
«  njirn  ta  mtnted  seas.  Carlyle. 

Unflrmness  (un-ferm'nes),  n.     The  state  of 

being  unflrm;  want  of  firmness;  instability. 

Unfist  (un-flsf),  v.t    To  unhand;  to  release. 

You  goodman  Brandy  face,  itnfist  her, 
How  durst  you  keep  my  wife?  Cotton. 

Unfit  (un-flf),  a.  Not  fit;  as,  (a)  improper; 
unsuitable;  unbecoming:  said  of  things. 
'  Means  unfit.'  Shak.  '  A  most  unfit  time.' 
Shak.  (b)  Wanting  suitable  qualifications, 
physical  or  moral;  not  suited  or  adapted ; 
not  competent;  unable:  of  persons;  as,  a 
man  ttnJH  for  an  office.  *  Unfit  to  live  or 
die.'  Shak. 

I  am  very  ill  at  ease, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes.  Shak. 

STN.  Improper,  unsuitable,  unqualified,  un- 
meet, unworthy,  incompetent. 
Unfit  (un-flf),  v.t  To  render  unfit;  to  make 
unsuitable;  to  deprive  of  the  strength,  skill, 
or  proper  qualities  for  anything;  as,  sick- 
ness unfits  a  man  for  labour. 

The  peculiarity  of  structure  by  which  an  organ  is 
made  to  answer  one  purpose  necessarily  unfits  it  for 
some  other  purpose.  Paley, 

Unfitly  (un-fltli),  adv.  In  an  unfit  manner; 
not  properly;  unsuitably.  Hooker. 

Unfitness  (un-fit'nes),  «.  The  quality  of 
being  unfit;  want  of  suitable  powers  or 
qualifications;  as,  the  vnfitness  of  a  sick 
man  for  labour;  want  of  propriety;  unsuit- 
ableness ;  as,  unfitness  of  behaviour  or  of 
dress.  Shak. 

Unfitting  (un-fit'ing),  a.  Improper;  unbe- 
coming. 'A  passion  most  unfitting  such  a 
man.'  Shak.  'Monosyllables  .  .  .  &re un- 
fitting for  verses.'  Camden. 

Unfix  (un-flks'),  v.t.  1.  To  make  no  longer 
fixed  or  firm;  to  loosen  from  any  fastening; 
to  detach;  to  unsettle;  as,  to  uniu  the  mind 
or  affections.  '  (Infix  his  earth-bound  root." 
Shak.—  2.  To  melt;  to  dissolve. 

Nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  their  frosts.  Dryden. 

Unfixed  (un-flksf),  p.  and  a.  1.  Not  fixed;  un- 
settled; loosened.— 2.  Wandering;  erratic; 
inconstant.— 3-  Having  no  settled  view  or 
object  of  pursuit;  irresolute;  undetermined. 
Pope. 

Unfixedness  (un-fiks'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unfixed  or  unsettled.  Barrow. 

Unflagging  (un-flag'ing),  a.  Not  flagging; 
not  drooping;  maintaining  strength  or  spirit. 
'  Unflagging  vigour  of  expression.*  South. 

Unflamet  (un-flam'),  v.t  Not  to  inflame;  to 
unkiudle;  to  cool. 

Fear 
Unjtames  your  courage  in  pursuit.     Quarles. 

Unflattering  (un-flat'ter-ing),  a.  1.  Not 
flattering;  not  colouring  the  truth  to  please. 
'  Th'  unjiatt'ring  voice  of  freedom.'  Thom- 
son.— 2.  Not  affording?  a  favourable  pros- 
pect; as,  the  weather  is  unflattering. 

Unfledged  (un-flejil').o.  1.  Not  yet  furnished 
with  feathers;  as,  an  unfiedged  bird.  '  Her 
unfiedg'd  brood.'  Cowper.— 2.  Not  having 
attained  to  full  growth  or  experience;  not 
fully  developed ;  immature.  '  Unfiedged 
actors.'  Dryden. 

Unflesh  (uu-'flesh'),  v.t  To  deprive  of  flesh; 
to  reduce  to  a  skeleton.  [Rare.] 

Unfleshed  (un-fiesht'),  a.  Not  fleshed;  not 
seasoned  to  blood;  untried;  as,  an  unfieshed 
hound;  unfleshed  valour.  '  Unfleshed  lions.' 
J.  Baillie.  [Rare.] 

Unfleshyt  (un-flesh'i),  a.  Bare  of  flesh. 
'  Gastly  Death's  un  fie  shy  feet.'  Daviet. 

Unflinching  (un-flinsh'ing),  a.  Not  flinch- 
ing; not  shrinking;  as,  unflinching  bravery. 

Unflower  (un-flou'er), v.  t.  To  strip  of  flowers. 
G.  Fletcher. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;        note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound:       u.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Unfluent  (un-flu'ent),  a.  Not  fluent;  un- 
ready in  speech.  'My  faint  unjluent  tongue.' 
8yl9*tt*r. 

Unfoiled  (un-foild'),  a.  Not  vanquished; 
not  defeated;  not  baffled.  'An  luifml'd 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men.1  Sir  W. Temple. 

Unfold  (un-fold'),  v-t.  1.  To  open  the  folds 
of;  to  expand;  to  spread  out;  as,  to  unfold 
a  letter  or  a  package.  '  Unfolds  her  arms.' 
Pope.—  2.  To  lay  open  to  view  or  contem- 
plation; to  make  known  in  all  the  details; 
to  disclose;  to  reveal;  as,  to  unfold  one's 
designs ;  to  u  nfvld  the  principles  of  a 
science. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides. 

To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me? 
Shak. 

3. To  show  or  let  be  seen;  to  display.  '(Light- 
ning) that  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven 
and  earth.'  Shale. 

Nay,  answer  me;  stand  and  unfold  yourself. 

Shak. 

4.  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen;  as,  to  un- 
fold sheep. 

Unfold  (un-fold'),  v.i.  To  become  gradually 
expanded ;  to  be  spread  apart ;  to  become 
disclosed  or  developed;  to  develop  itself. 

I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold.      Tennyson. 

Unfolded  (un-fold'ed),  p.  and  a.     Released 

from  a  pen  or  fold ;  also,  not  penned  or 

folded.     Greene. 
Unfoolt  (uii-fbl'),  v.t.    To  restore  from  folly; 

to  make  satisfaction  to  for  calling  one  a  fool; 

to  take  away  the  reproach  of  folly  from. 

Have  you  any  way,  then,  to  unf  col  me  again  7 
Shak. 

Unfooted  (un-fut'ed),  p.  and  a.  Not  trod  by 
the  foot  of  man;  un visited.  [Rare.] 

Until  it  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 
Where  fed  the  herds  of  Fan.  Keats, 

Unforbade  (nn-for-bad'),  a.  Unforbidden. 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Unforbidden,  Unforbid  (un-for-bid'n,  un- 
for-bid').  a.  1.  Not  forbidden ;  not  prohibited : 
applied  to  persons.— 2.  Allowed;  permitted; 
legal:  applied  to  things. 

Unforbiddenness  {un-for-bid'n-nes),n.  The 
state  of  being  Unforbidden.  Boyle. 

Unforced  (un-forsf),  a.  1.  Not  forced;  not 
compelled ;  not  constrained ;  not  urged  or 
impelled.  '  This  gentle  and  unforced  ac- 
cord.' Shak.—  2.  Not  feigned;  not  artifici- 
ally assumed  or  heightened;  natural.  'Such 
unforced  and  unfeigned  passions.1  Sir  J. 
Hayward.  —  Z.  Not  violent;  easy;  gradual. 
[Rare.] 

Windsor  the  next  above  the  valley  swells  .  .  . 
With  such  an  easy  and  unforced  ascent 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access.  Denham. 

4.  Not  strained;  easy;  natural. 

If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be 
somewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situation 
which  is  unforced.  Dryden. 

Unforcedly  (un-fors'ed-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
forced manner;  without  force.  Sandys. 

Unforcible  (un-fors'i-bl),  a.  Wanting  force 
or  strength;  as,  an  unforcible  expression. 
Hooker. 

Unforded  (un-ford'ed),  a.  Not  forded;  not 
having  a  ford ;  unfordable.  '  Unruly  tor- 
rents and  unforded  streams.'  Dryden. 

UnfprebOding  (un-for-bod'ing),  a.  Not  fore- 
telling; not  telling  the  future;  giving  no 
omens.  Pope. 

Unforeknowable  (un-for-no'a-hl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  foreknown.  Cudworth. 

Unforeknown  (un-for-non'),  a.  Not  previ- 
ously known  or  foreseen.  'Which  had  no 
less  proved  certain,  unforeknown.'  Stilton 
[Rare,] 

Unforesee  (un-for-se'),  v.t.  Not  to  foresee 
or  anticipate;  to  have  no  previous  view  or 
impression  of.  Bp.  Hacket. 

Unforeseeable t  (un-for-se'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  foreseen.  South. 

Unforeseeing  (un-for-se'ing),  a.  Not  fore- 
seeing. 'An  uitforeseeing  greedy  mind.' 
Darnel. 

Unforeseen  (un-for-sen'),  a.  Not  foreseen; 
not  foreknown.  'Evils  unforeseen.'  Cow- 
per. — The  unforeseen,  that  which  is  not 
foreseen  or  expected. 

Nothing  is  certain  but  the  unforeseen,    Fronde. 

Unforesklnned  (un-for'skind),  a.  Circum- 
cised. Milton.  [Rare.  ] 

Unforetold  (un-for-told'),  a.  Not  predicted 
or  foretold.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Unforewarned  (un-for-warnd').  a.  Not 
forewarned ;  not  previously  warned  or  ad- 
monished. Milton. 

Unfprfeited(un-for'flt-ed),  a.  Not  forfeited; 
maintained;  not  lost.  'To  keep  obliged 
faith  unforfeited.'  Sfiak. 


Unforgiveable  (un-for-giv'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  forgiven;  unpardonable.  '  The 
unforgiveable  sin.'  Carli/lc. 

Unforgiven  (un-for-yiv'ii),  a.  Not  forgiven; 
not  pardoned.  Bp.  Jewel. 

Unforgiver  (un-for-giv'er),  n.  One  who  does 
not  pardon  or  forgive;  an  implacable  per- 
son. Richardson. 

Unfprgiving  (un-for-giv'ing),  a.  Not  for- 
^iviiiL,';  not  disposed  to  overlook  or  pardon 
offence*;  imphir;ible.  Byron. 

Unforgivingness  (un-for-giv'ing-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  unforgiving;  implaca- 
bility. Richardson, 

Unforgotten,  Unforgot  (un-for-got'n,  un- 
for-got'),  a.  I.  Not  forgot;  not  lost  to 
memory.  'Clime  of  the  ut  (forgotten  brave.' 
Byron.-— 2.  Not  overlooked;  not  neglected. 

Uniform  (un-formO,  v.t.  To  destroy;  to  un- 
make; to  decompose  or  resolve  into  parts. 

Unformal  (uu-form'al),  a.  Not  formal;  in- 
formal. 

Unformalized  fun-for'mal-izd"),  a.  Not 
made  formal ;  unreduced  to  forms.  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unformed  <un-formd'),p.and  a.  Not  having 
been  formed ;  not  fashioned ;  not  moulded 
into  regular  shape.  '  Matter  unform'd  and 
void.'  Milton.  —  Unformed  stars,  in  astron. 
same  as  Informed  Stars.  See  INFORMED. 

Unf orsaken  (un-for-sak'n),  a.  Not  forsaken; 
not  deserted;  not  entirely  neglected.  Ham- 
mond. 

Unfortified  (un-for'ti-fid),  a.  I.  Not  forti- 
fied; not  secured  from  attack  by  walls  or 
mounds;  wauting  means  of  defence.  'Towns 
unfortified.'  Pope.—  2.  Not  guarded;  not 
strengthened  against  temptations  or  trials; 
exposed ;  defenceless ;  as,  an  unfortified 
mind.  '  A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  unpa- 
tient.'  Shale. 

Unfortunacyt  (un-for'tu-na-si),  n.  Misfor- 
tune. '  The  unfortunacies  of  his  reign. '  Hey- 
lin. 

Unfortunate  (un-for'tu-nat),  a.  Not  suc- 
cessful; not  prosperous;  unlucky;  unhappy; 
as,  an  unfortunate  adventure;  an  unfortu- 
nate man  ;  an  unfortunate  commander;  an 
unfortunate  business. 

Look  unto  those  they  call  unfortunate, 
And  closer  viewed,  you'll  find  they  were  unwise. 
Young. 

Unfortunate  (un-for'tu-nat),  n.  One  who  is 
unfortunate;  especially  a  term  applied  to  a 
woman  who  has  lapsed  from  virtue;  a  pros- 
titute. 

One  more  unfortunate 
Weary  of  breath.  Hood. 

Unfortunately  (un-for'tu-nat-li),  adv.  lu 
an  unfortunate  manner;  by  ill  fortune;  un- 
happily; as,  the  scheme  unfortunately  mis- 
carried. Shak. 

Unfortunateness  (un-for'tu-nat-nes),  n. 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  unfortu- 
nate; ill  luck;  ill  fortune.  'My  sister's  un- 
fortunateness.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unfossilized  (un-fos'sil-Izd),  a.  Not  fossil- 
ized. Quart.  Rev. 

Unfostered  (un-fos'terd),  a.  1.  Not  fostered ; 
not  nourished. — 2.  Not  countenanced  by  fa- 
vour ;  not  patronized ;  as,  a  scheme  unfos- 
tered. 

UnfOUght  (un-faf),  a.    Not  fought.     Shak. 

Unfouled  (un-fonld'),  a.  Not  fouled;  not 
polluted;  not  soiled;  not  corrupted:  pure. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Unfound  (un-found'),  a.  Not  found ;  not  met 
with;  not  discovered  or  invented.  Milton. 

Unfounded(un-found'ed),a.  1.  Not  founded; 
not  built  or  established.  Milton.—  2.  Hav- 
ing no  foundation;  vain;  idle;  baseless;  as, 
unfounded  expectations.  Paley. 

Unfoundedly  (un-found'ed-li),  adv.  In  an 
idle  or  unfounded  manner. 

Unfractured  (un-frak'turd),  a.  Not  frac- 
tured; unbroken.  Defoe. 

Unframablet  (un-fram'a-bl),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  framed  or  moulded.  Hooker. 

Unframableness  t  (un-fram'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  not  being  framable.  Bp.  San- 
derson. 

Unframe  (un-fram'),  v.t.  To  destroy  the 
frame  of;  to  take  apart. 

Sin  has  utiframed  the  fabric  of  the  whole  man. 
South. 
Untrained  (un-framd'1,  a.    Not  formed;  not 

constructed;  not  fashioned.    'Unfashioned 

and  unframed.'    Dryden. 
Unf  ranch  ised  (un-fran'chlzd),  a.  Not  fran- 

chised;  disfranchised. 
Unfrangible  t  (un-fran'ji-bl),  a.    Incapable 

of  being  broken;  not  frangible;  infrangible. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
Unfrankable(un-frangk'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 


of  beiii'-i  franked  or  sent  by  a  public  convey- 
ance free  of  expense.  Southa/. 

Unfraught  (un'frat),  a.  Not  fraught;  not 
filled  with  a  load  or  burden ;  freed  from 
load  or  burden.  'Thy  heavenly  load  un- 
frrtitt/ht.'  Ph.  Fletcher. 

Unfree  (un-frC'),  a.  Not  free;  held  in  bond- 
age. 

There  had  always  been  a  slave  class,  a  class  of  the 
tin  free  among  the  Enyliih  as  amoiu^  all  German 
peoples.  y.  K.  Green. 

Unfreeze  t  (un-frezO,  v.t.  To  thaw.  'Un- 
freeze the  frost  of  her  chaste  heart.'  T. 
Hudson. 

Unfrequency  (un-fre'kwen-si),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unfrequent;  infrequency.  'The 
unfrequency  of  apparitions.'  Glanville. 

Unfrequent  (un-fre'k went),a.  Not  frequent ; 
not  common ;  not  happening  often ;  infre- 
quent. Spectator. 

Unfrequent  t  (nn-fre-kwenf),  v.t.  To  cease 
to  frequent.  J.  Philips.  [Rare.] 

Unfrequented  (uu-fre-kwent'ed),  a.  Rarely 
yisitecf;  seldom  resorted  to  by  human  be- 
ings; solitary;  as,  an  unfrequented  place  or 
forest.  Shak. 

Unfrequently  (un-fre'kwent-li),  adv.  Not 
often;  seldom;  infrequently.  Cogan. 

Unfrett  (un-fref),  v.t.  To  smooth  out;  to 
relax.  '  Until  the  Lord  unfret  His  angry 
brow.'  Greene. 

Unfretted  (un-fret'ed),  a.  Not  fretted;  not 
worn  or  rubbed.  'The  paper  unf retted.' 
Holinshed. 

Unfriable  (un-fri'a-bl),  a.  Not  friable;  in- 
capable of  being  crumbled  or  pulverized. 
'  The  elastic  and  unfriable  nature  of  cartil- 
age.' Paley. 

Unfriend  (un'frend),  n.  One  not  a  friend; 
an  enemy.  '  Turn  from  him  as  an  unfriend. ' 
Carlyle. 

Unfriended  (un-frend'ed),  a.  Wanting 
friends;  not  countenanced  or  supported. 
Shak. 

Unfriendliness  (un-frendli-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unfriendly  ;  want  of  kind- 
ness ;  disfavour.  '  The  troubles  and  un- 
friendliness of  the  world.'  Leighton. 

Unfriendly  (un-frend'li),  a.  1.  Not  friendly; 
not  kind  or  benevolent ;  as,  an  unfriendly 
neighbour.— 2.  Not  favourable;  not  adapted 
to  promote  or  support  any  object.  'The 
unfriendly  elements.'  Shak. 

Unfriendly  (un-frend'li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
kind manner;  not  as  a  friend.  'Nothing, 
surely,  that  looks  unfriendly  upon  truth.' 
Wollaston. 

Unfrighted  (un-frit'ed),  a.  Not  frighted ; 
not  scared  or  terrified.  B.  Jonson. 

Unfrightful  (un-fnt'iul),  a.  Not  frightful; 
not  terrifying  or  repulsive.  Carlyle. 

Unfrock  (un-frok'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
frock ;  to  divest  of  a  frock ;  hence,  to  de- 
prive of  the  character  and  privileges  of  a 
priest  or  clergyman.  Trollope. 

Unfroze  t(un-froz'), «.  Unfrozen.  "The  un- 
froze waters.'  J.  Philips. 

Unfrozen  (un-froz'n),  a.  Not  frozen ;  not 
congealed.  'Their  unfrozen  womb.'  Ph. 
Fletcher. 

Unfruitful  (un-frot'ful).a.  1.  Not  producing 
fruit;  barren;  as,  an  unfruitful  tree. — 2.Not 
producing  offspring ;  not  prolific ;  barren ; 
as,  an  unfruitful  female. — 3.  Unproductive; 
not  fertile;  as,  an  unfruitful  soil. — 4.  Not 
productive  of  good;  as,  an  unfruitful  life. — 
B.  Not  bringing  about  a  result;  vain;  fruit- 
less; ineffectual.  '  In  the  midst  of  his  un- 
fruitful prayer.'  Shak. 

Unfruitfully  (un-frbt'ful-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
fruitful manner;  fruitlessly. 

I  had  rather  do  anything  than  wear  out  time  so 
^.fruitfully.  B.  Jonson. 

Unfruitfulness  (un-frot'ful-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unfruitful;  barrenness;  in- 
fecundity ;  unproductiveness :  applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

Unfuelled  (un-fu'eld),  a.  Not  supplied  with 
fuel;  not  fed  with  fuel.  Southey. 

Unfulfilled  (un-ful-fild'),  o.  Not  fulfilled ; 
not  accomplished ;  as,  a  prophecy  or  pre- 
diction unfulfilled.  'Fierce  desire  .  .  .  still 
unfulfill'd.'  Milton. 

Unrullt  (un-ful').  a.  Not  full  or  complete; 
imperfect.  Sylvester. 

Unfumed  (un-fumd7),  a.  1.  Not  fumigated. 
2.  t  Not  extracted  or  drawn  forth  by  fumiga- 
tion; uudistilled:  said  of  odour  or  scent. 

She  .  .  .  strows  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfumed. 
MOton, 

Unfunded  (un-fund'ed),a.  Notfunded;  hav- 
ing no  permanent  funds  for  the  payment  of 
its  interest;  as,  an  unfunded  debt.  Un~ 
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funded  debt  arises  from  any  national  ex- 
pense  for  which  no  provision  has  been  murk-, 
or  the  provision  has  proved  insufficient  or 
not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted.  It 
usually  exists  in  the  form  of  exchequer  bills 
and  bonds.  See  under  EXCHEQUER. 

Unfurl  (un-ferl').  v.  (.  To  loose  from  a  furled 
itate ;  to  expand  to  the  wind ;  to  spread 
out.  '  Unfurl  the  maiden  banner  of  our 
rights.'  Tennyson. 

Unfurnish  (un-fer'nish),  v.t.  To  strip  of 
furniture;  to  divest;  to  strip  in  general. 
•That  which  may  unfurnish  me  of  reason.' 
Shak 

Unfurnished  (un-fer'nisht),  a.  1.  Not  fur- 
nished; not  supplied  with  furniture;  empty. 
'A  vast  unfurnished  house.'  Swift.—  2.  Un- 
supplied  with  what  is  necessary;  unpro- 
vided. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnished  for  this  time.  Shak. 

Unfurrowed  (un-fu'rod),  a.  Not  furrowed; 
not  formed  into  drills  or  ridges.  'The  un- 
seeded and  unfurrowed  soil.'  Coicptr. 

Unfused  (un-fuzd'),  a.  Not  fused;  not 
melted. 

Unfusible  (un-fuz'i-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  fused;  infusible. 

Ungain  t  {un-gan'),  a.  [Un,  and  gain,  a. 
(which  see).  ]  Ungainly;  awkward;  clumsy. 
'  One  of  the  most  ungain,  conceited  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  of  murdering  I  ever  met 
with.'  Bedford 

Ungalned  (un-j:and'),  a.  Not  yet  gained ; 
unpossessed.  Shak. 

Ungalnful  (un-gan'ful),  a.  Unprofitable; 
not  producing  gain.  Daniel. 

Ungainllness  (un-gan'li-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  ungainly;  clumsiness; 
awkwardness 

Ungainly  ( un-gan 'li),  a.  [Un-,  not,  and 
trimly.  See  GAIN,  a]  Clumsy;  awkward; 
uncouth;  as,  an  ungainly  strut  in  walking. 
'His  ungainly  figure  and  eccentric  man- 
ners. '  Slacattlay. 

Uugainlyt  (un-ganli),  a.  Unprofitable;  un- 
remunerative;  vain. 

Misusing  their  knowledge  to  ungainly  ends,  as 
either  ambition,  superstition,  or  for  satisfying  their 
curiosity.  Hammond. 

Ungallant  (un-gal'lant),  a.    Not  gallant; 

uncourtly  to  ladies.    Gay. 
Ungalled  (un-gald'),  a.  Unhurt;  not  galled; 

uninjured. 

Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  uncalled  play.  Shak. 

Ungarmented  (un-gar  ment-ed),  a.  Un- 
clothed; naked.  'Her  limbs  ungarmented.' 
Southey. 

Ungarnlshed  (un-gar'nisht),  a.  Not  gar- 
nished or  furnished;  unadorned.  '  A  plain 
ungarnish'd  present.'  Milton. 

Ungartered  (un-gar'terd),  a.  Being  without 
garters.  '  Your  nose  .  . .  ungartered,  your 
bonnet  unbanded.'  Shak. 

Ungatnered(un-gaTH'erd),o.  Not  gathered; 
not  culled;  not  picked  Tennyson. 

Ungauged  (un-gajd'),  a.  Not  gauged ;  not 
measured  or  calculated.  '  Ungauged  by 
temperance.'  Young. 

Ungear  (un-geY),  v.t.  To  strip  of  gear;  to 
throw  out  of  gear. 

Ungeneralled  (un-Jen'er-ald),  a.  Made  not 
general;  local;  particular.  Fuller.  [Rare  ] 

Ungenerated  (un-jen'er-at-ed),  a.  Not  gen- 
erated; not  brought  into  being.  Raleigh. 

Ungenerous  (un-jen'er-us),  o.  Not  gener- 
ous; not  showing  liberality  or  nobility  of 
mind  or  sentiments;  illiberal;  ignoble;  dis- 
honourable. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungcn'rous  terms.  Addison. 

Ungenerously  (un-jen'er-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
ungenerous  manner;  illiberally;  ignobly. 

Ungenial  (un-je'ni-al),  a.  Not  genial ;  not 
favourable  to  nature  or  to  natural  growth; 
as,  ungenial  air ;  ungenial  soils.  ' Th'  tin- 
genial  pole.'  Thomson. 

Uugenitured  i  (un-jen'it-urd),  a.  Wanting 
genitals;  wanting  the  power  of  propagation- 
impotent.  Shak. 

Ungenteel  ( un-jen-teT),  a.  Not  genteel; 
unpolite;  rude:  of  persons  or  manners. 

Ungenteelly  (un-jen-tel'li),  adv.  In  an 
ungenteel  manner;  impolitely;  uncivilly 
Edin.  Rev. 

Ungentle  (un-jen'tl),  a.  Not  gentle;  harsh; 
rude.  'That  ungentle  flavour  which  dis- 
tinguishes nearly  all  our  native  and  uncul- 
tivated grapes. '  Hawthorne. 

Caesar  cannot  live  to  be  ungentle.  Shak. 

Ungentlemanlike  (un-jen'tl-man-lik),  a. 
Not  like  a  gentleman;  not  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman. Chesterfield. 


Ungentlemanliness  (un-jen'tl-man-li-nes), 

n.     The  quality  of  being  ungeutlemauly. 

Quart.  Rec. 
Ungentlemanly  (un-jen'tl-man-li),  a.    Not 

becoming  a  gentleman.     Clarendon. 
Ungentleuess  (un-jen'tl-nes),  n.     1.  Want 

<>f  ^-.-ntleness;  harshness;  severity;  rudeness. 

-   Want  of  politeness;  incivility. 

You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness 

To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you.       Shak. 

Ungently  (un-jeut'li),  adv.  In  an  ungentle 
milliner;  harshly;  with  severity;  rudely. 
Shale. 

Unget  (un-gef>,  v.t.  To  cause  to  be  unbe- 
gotten.  [Rare  ] 

I'll  disown  you,  I'll  disinherit  you, 

I'll  unget  you.  SheriJ.in. 

Unglfted(un-gift'ed),  a.  Not  gifted;  not 
endowed  with  peculiar  faculties.  '  A  hut- 
headed,  ungifted,  unedifying  preacher.'  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Ungilded,  Ungllt  (un-gild'ed,  un-gilt'),  a 
Not  gilt;  not  overlaid  with  gold.  'Our 
mean  ungilded  stage.'  Dryden. 

Ungtrd  (un-gerd'),  v.t.  To  loose  or  free  from 
a  girdle  or  band ;  to  unbind;  to  divest  of  a 
girdle  or  of  what  is  girt  on.  Gen.  xx.lv.  32. 
'  The  sportive  exercises  for  the  which  the 
genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself.'  Macaulay. 

Ungivet  (un-giv1),  v.t.  and  i.  To  relax;  to 
slacken.  Fuller. 

Ungiving  (un-giv'ing),  a.  Not  bringing  gifts. 
Dryden. 

Ungka-putt  (ung'ka-pu-ti),  n.  The  name  of 
an  arboreal  gibbon  (Hylobates  agilis,  or 
agile  gibbon),  remarkable  for  its  agility, 
swinging  itself  from  tree  to  tree  to  the  dis- 
tance of  40  feet.  This  it  is  able  to  do  from 
the  power  of  its  arms,  which  are  so  dispro- 
portionately long  that,  when  extended,  they 
measure  6  feet,  though  the  animal,  standing 
upright,  is  only  3  feet  high.  Its  call-note, 
also,  is  curious.  It  is  timid,  gentle,  and 
affectionate  when  tamed. 

Unglaze  (un-glaz'),  v.t.  To  strip  of  glass;  to 
remove  the  glass,  as  from  windows. 

Unglazed  (un-glazd'),  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
glass ;  not  furnished  with  glass ;  as,  the 
windows  are  unglazed.— 2  Wanting  glass 
windows.  '  A  shed  .  .  .  until'd  and  unglaz'd.' 
Prior.— 3.  Not  covered  with  vitreous  matter. 
'  Unglazed  earthen  vessels.1  Kirtean. 

Ungloomed  (un-glomd'),  a.  Not  darkened, 
overshadowed,  or  overclouded.  'With  look 
ungloomed  by  guile.'  Hat.  Green. 

Unglorifled  (nn-glo'ri-fid), a.  Not  glorified; 
not  honoured  with  praise  or  adoration. 
Dryden. 

Unglorify  (un-gl&'ri-fi),  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
glory.  Watts.  (Rare.) 

Unglorioust  (un-glo'ri-us),  a.  Not  glorious; 
bringing  no  glory  or  honour;  inglorious. 
Wickliffe. 

Unglove  Cun -gluv'),  D.«.  To  take  off  the 
glove  or  gloves  from.  '  Unglove  your  hand.' 
Beau.  <t  Fl. 

Unglue  (un-glu'),  v.t.  To  separate,  as  any- 
thing that  is  glued  or  cemented.  '  Unglue 
thyself  from  the  world  and  the  vanities  of 
it.'  lip.  Hall. 

Unglutted(un-glut'ed),  a.  Not  glutted;  not 
satiated  or  saturated;  not  cloyed.  'Seyd's 
unglutted  eye.'  Byron. 

Ungod  (un-god'),  v  t.  1.  To  divest  of  the 
divine  attributes  or  qualities,  real  or  sup- 
posed; to  divest  of  divinity;  to  undeify. 
Dr.  J.  Scott.  [Rare.]  — 2.  To  deprive  of  a 
god  or  cause  to  recognize  no  god ;  to  make 
atheistical  or  godless.  [Rare.] 

Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 
And  sects  may  be  preferred  without  disguise. 

Drydin. 

Ungodlily  (un-godli-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
godly manner;  impiously;  wickedly. 

Ungodliness  (un-god'li-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ungodly;  impiety;  wickedness. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness.  Rom.  i.  18. 

Ungodly  fun-godli),  a.  1.  Not  godly;  careless 

of  God;  godless;  wicked;  impious;  sinful; 

as,  ungodly  men  or  ungodly  deeds.    1  Pet. 

iv.  18.— 2.  Polluted  by  wickedness.     'The 

hours  of  this  ungodly  day.'    Shak. 
Ungored  (un-gord'),  a.     Not  stained  or 

marked  with  gore;  unbloodied.    Sylvester. 
Ungored  (un-gord7),  a.    1.  Not  gored;  not 

wounded  with  a  horn  or  tusk.  — 2.   Not 

wounded;  unhurt.     '  To  keep  my  name  un- 

gored.'    Shak.    [Rare.] 
Ungorged  (un-gorjd'>,  o.    Not  gorged ;  not 

filled;  not  sated.    '  Ungorged  with  flesh  and 

blood. '    Dryden. 
Ungorgeoui  (un-gor'jus),  a.    Not  gorgeous; 


not  showy  or  splendid.     'In  most  ungnr- 
geous  pa}\.'    Cnrlyle. 
Ungot,  Ungotten  (un-gof.  un-got'n),  a. 

1.  Not  gained.    DamtL—i.)  Not  begotten. 
'  Ungotten  and  unborn.'    Shak.     '  His  loins 
yet  full  of  ungot  princes.'     Waller. 

Ungovernable  (un-gu'veni -a-bl),  a.  1.  In- 
capable of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  re- 
strained ;  incapable  of  being  regulated  by 
laws  or  rules;  refractory;  unruly. 

So  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  liter- 
ally. Dryden. 

2.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled;  as,  ungovern- 
able passions. 

Ungovernableness(un-gn'vern-a-bl-ne3),ji. 
state  of  beinu'  ungovernable. 

Ungovernably  (un-gu'rern-a-uli),  adv.  In 
an  ungovernable  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
governed  or  restrained.  •  ETflf9tWfMty 
wild.'  Gvldxtnith. 

Ungoverned  (tm-gu'vernd).  a.  1.  Not  being 
governed;  having  no  government;  anarchi- 
cal. 

The  estate  is  green  and  yet  ungirvern'd.       Shak. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  laws  or  principles;  not 
restrained  or  regulated;  unbridled;  licen- 
tious; as,  itngovemed  passions.  'To  some 
unguverned  appetite.'  Milton. 

Ungown  (un-goun'),  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  gown, 
as  a  clergyman;  to  unfrock. 

Ungraced  (un-grasf),  a.  Not  graced ;  not 
favoured;  not  honoured.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ungraceful  (un-gras'f ul),  o.  Not  graceful; 
wanting  grace  and  elegance;  inelegant; 
clumsy;  as,  ungraceful  manners.  'Nor  are 
thy  lips  nngnrnfiil.'  Milton.  •  The  other 
oak  remaining  a  blackened  and  iinnraccfid 
trunk.'  Sir  H*  Scolt. 

Ungracefully  (un-gras'ful-li).  adv.  In  an 
ungraceful  manner;  awkwardly;  inelegantly. 
Spectator. 

UngracefulnesB  (un-gras'fnl-nes),  n  The 
quality  of  being  ungraceful;  want  of  grace- 
fulness; awkwardness;  as,  Ungracefulness 
of  manners.  Locke. 

Ungracious  (un-gra'shus),  o.  1.  Rude;  un- 
mannerly; odious;  hateful;  brutal.  'Seven 
other  spirits  more  ungracious  than  himself.' 
Udall. 

Ungracious  wretch. 

Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached.        Shak. 

2.  Offensive ;  disagreeable ;  unpleasing. 
'Parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the  sight.' 
Dryden.  —  3.  Unacceptable  ;  not  well  re- 
ceived; not  favoured. 

Anything  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as 
ungracious  at  Oxford  as  at  London.       Clarendon. 

4.  Showing  no  grace;  impious;  wicked. 

Swearest  thou.  ungracious  boy?  Shak. 

Ungraciously  (un-gra'shus-Ii),  ode.  In  an 
ungracious  manner;  with  disfavour;  as,  the 
proposal  was  received  ungraciously. 

Ungraciousness  (un-gra'shus-nes),  n.  State 
ofoeing  ungracious.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ungrammatical  (un-gram-mafik-al),  a. 
Not  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
grammar. 

Ungrammatically  (un-gram-mat'ik-al-li), 
ado.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
grammar.  Dr.  Knox. 

Uugratet  (un-graf),  a.  [Prefix  vn,  not,  and 
L.gratus,  pleasing,  agreeable.]  1  Not  agree- 
able.—2.  Ungrateful.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ungratet  (un'grat).  n.  An  ungrateful  per- 
son; an  ingrate.  Swift. 

Ungrateful  (un-prat'tnl),  a.  1.  Not  grate- 
ful; not  feeling  thankful  or  showing  grati- 
tude for  favours;  not  making  returns,  or 
making  ill  returns  for  kindness.— 2.  Making 
no  returns  for  culture;  sterile.  'Th'  un- 
grateful plain.'  Dryden  —3.  Unpleasing; 
unacceptable;  disagreeable;  harsh  'Not 
all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear.'  Tennyson. 

Ungratefully  ( un-graf ful-ll),  adv.  In  an 
ungrateful  manner. 

Ungratefulness  (un-grat'ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  ungrateful ;  (a) 
ingratitude;  (6)  disagreeableness. 

Ungratifled  (un-gra'ti-fid),  a.  Not  gratified; 
not  satisfied;  not  indulged.  'Should  turn 
thee  away  Ungratifled.'  Beau  it  Fl. 

Ungravet  (un-gravO,  v.t.  To  take  out  of 
the  grave;  to  disinter.  Fuller. 

Ungrave  (un-grav'),  a.  Not  grave  or  serious. 
Davies. 

Ungraved  (un-gravdO.  a-  1-  Uuburied;  not 
placed  in  a  grave;  not  interred.  Surrey. — 
2.  Not  engraved;  not  carved. 

Uugravely  (un-grav'li),  adv.  Without 
gravity  or  seriousness;  without  dignity;  in- 
decently. Shak.  (Rare.) 

Ungreable.t  a.  Not  agreeable;  unpleasant; 
disagreeable.  Chaucer. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;        }>,  Sc.  ley. 
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Unground  (un-ground'x  a.  Not  ground ;  not 
bruised  or  crushed,  as  m  a  mill.  Beau.  & 
I 'I. 

Ungrounded  (un-ground'ed),  a.  Having  no 
foundation  or  support;  not  grounded;  un- 
founded; as,  ungrounded  hopes  or  con- 
fidence. 

Ungroundedly  (un-ground'ed-li),  ado.  In 
an  ungrounded  manner;  without  ground  or 
support;  without  reason.  Bale. 

Ungroundedness  (nn-ground'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ungrounded; 
want  of  foundation  or  support.  Steele. 

Ungrownt  (un-gron'),  a.  Not  grown;  imma- 
ture. 'My  ungrown  muse.'  Ph.  Fletcher. 

Ungrudging  (un-gruj'ing),  a.  Not  grudg- 
ing; freely  giving;  liberal;  hearty.  'No  un- 
qnidging  hand.'  Lamb. 

Ungrudgingly  (un-gruj'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  ungrudging  manner;  without  grudge; 
heartily;  cheerfully;  as,  to  bestow  charity 
ungrudgingly-  '  Receive  from  him  the  doom 
ungrudgingly.'  Donne. 

Ungual  (ung'gwal),  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  nail, 
claw,  or  hoof.  The  root  is  that  of  nail 
(which  see).]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  a  nail, 
claw,  or  hoof;  unguicular. — 2.  Said  of  such 
bones  of  the  feet  of  animals  as  have  attached 
to  them  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof. 

Unguardt  (un-gard'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
guard;  to  render  defenceless.  '  So  softened 
and  unguarded  the  girl's  heart.'  Fielding. 

Unguarded (un-gard'ed),  a.  1.  Notguarded; 
not  watched ;  not  defended ;  having  no 
guard.  'Her  unguarded  nest.'  Shak. — 
2.  Careless;  negligent;  not  attentive  to  dan- 
ger; not  cautious;  as,  to  be  unguarded  in 
conversation. —3.  Negligently  said  or  done; 
not  done  or  spoken  with  caution;  as,  an  un- 
guarded expression  or  action. 

Every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  noted 
down.  Macattlay. 

Unguardedly  (un-giird'ed-li),  adv.  In  an 
unguarded  manner;  without  watchful  at- 
tention to  danger ;  without  caution ;  care- 
lessly; as,  to  speak  or  promise  unguardedly. 

Unguardedness  (un-gard'ed-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  unguarded.  Quart.  Rev. 

Ungueal  (ung'gwe-al),  a.    Same  as  Ungual. 

Unguent  (ung'gwent),  n.  [L.  unguentum, 
from  ungo,  to  anoint.  See  UNCTION.]  Any 
soft  composition  used  as  an  ointment,  or  for 
the  lubrication  of  machinery.  '  Unguent 
mellow 'd  by  nine  circling  years.'  Cowper. 

Unguentous,  Unguentary  (ung-gwen'tus, 
ung'gwen-ta-ri),  a.  Like  unguent,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities.  Wright.  [Rare.] 

Unguessed  (un-gesf),  a.  Not  arrived  at  or 
attained  by  guess  or  conjecture.  'For  cause 
to  me  unguessed.'  Spenser. 

Unguical  (ung'gwik-al),  a.  [L.  unguis,  a 
claw.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  nail 
or  claw;  ungual. 

Unguicular  (ung-gwik'u-ler),  a.  [L.  unguis, 
the  nail.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw  or 
nail.— 2.  In  bot.  of  the  length  of  a  human 
nail,  or  half  an  inch. 

Unguiculata  (ung-gwik'u-Ia"ta),  n.  pi.  In 
zool.  a  term  formerly  applied  to  all  animals 
the  nails  of  which  were  developed  to  form 
prominent  claws.  Edentates, rodents,Felidie, 
and  other  quadrupeds  were  included  by 
Linnaeus  under  this  name. 

Unguiculate,  Unguiculated  (ung-gwik'u- 
lat,  ung-gwik'u-lat-ed ),  a.  [L.  unguis,  a 
claw.]  1.  Clawed;  having  claws.— 2.  In  bot. 
Furnished  with  a  claw;  having  a  narrow 
base,  as  the  petal  in  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

Unguiculate  (un-gwik'u-lat),  n.  A  quadru- 
ped of  the  division  Unguiculata. 

Unguidable  (un-gid'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  guided. 

Unguidably  (un-gid'a-bli),  ado.  In  an  un- 
guidable  manner.  Carlyle, 

UngUided  (un-gld'ed),  a.  1.  Not  guided; 
not  led  or  conducted.  '  A  stranger  un- 
guided  and  unfriended.'  Shak.—  2.  Not 
regulated;  ungoverned.  'The  accidental, 
unguided  motions  of  blind  matter.'  Locke. 

Unguiferous  (ung-gwif  er-us),  a.  [L.  unguis, 
a  nail,  and  fero,  I  bear.]  Producing,  having, 
or  supporting  nails  or  claws. 

Unguiform(ung'gwi-form),  a.  Claw-shaped. 

Unguinous  (ung'gwin-us),  a.  [L.  unguin- 
OHUS,  from  unguent  unguinis,  a  fattening, 
fat,  from  ungo,  to  anoint.]  Oily;  unctuous; 
consisting  of  fat  or  oil,  or  resembling  it. 

Unguis  (ung'gwis),  n.  [L.,  a  nail,  a  claw. 
See  NAIL.]  1.  A  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  of  an 
animal. — 2.  In  bot.  the  claw  or  lower  con- 
tracted part  of  a  petal,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  receptacle.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf. 


Ungula  fung'gu-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  unguis, 
a  nail  or  claw.  See  UNGUAL.]  1.  A  hoof,  as 
of  a  horse. — 2.  In  geom,  a  part  cut  off  from 
a  cylinder,  cone,  Ac.,  by  a  plane  passing 
obliquely  through  the  base  and  part  of  the 
curved  surface :  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  hoof  of  a  hnrse.— 3.  In  surg. 
an  instrument  for  extracting  a  dead  fcetns 
from  the  womb.— 4.  In  bot.  same  as  Unguis 
(which  see). 

Ungulata  (ung-gu-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [From 
ungula,  a  hoof.  See  above.]  The  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  formerly  a  division  of  the  Mam- 
malia, including  the  old  orders  Pachyder- 
mata,  Solidungula,  and  Ruminantia;  but 
in  modern  zoology  the  term  is  applied  to  an 
order  under  which  are  classified  all  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  above  three  old 
orders,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant, 
which  now  forms  a  separate  order,  Probos- 
cidea.  The  order,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  Mammalia,  is  sub- 
divided into  (a)  the  section  Perissodactyla, 
which  includes  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapirs, 
the  horse  and  all  its  allies;  and  (b)  the  Artio- 
dactyla,  which  comprises  the  hippopotamus, 
the  pigs,  and  the  whole  group  of  ruminants, 
including  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  antelopes, 
camels,  deer,  ttc. 

Ungulate  (ung'gu-lat),  n.  A  hoofed  quad- 
ruped; an  animal  of  the  order  Ungulata. 

Ungulate  (ung'gu-lat),  a.  1.  Hoof-shaped; 
shaped  like  the  hoof  of  a  horse.— 2.  Having 
hoofs;  as,  an  ungulate  animal. 

Unguled  (ung'guld),  a.  In  her.  having 
hoofs  of  such  or  such  a  tincture:  said  of  the 
horse,  stag,  &c.,  when  the  hoofs  are  borne 
of  a  different  tincture  from  that  of  the  body 
of  the  animal. 

Ungulous  (ung'gu-lus),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  hoof;  ungulate. 

Unhabilet  (un-hab'il),  a.  Unfit;  unsuitable. 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Unhabitable t  (un-ha'bit-a-bl).a.  Incapable 
of  being  inhabited;  unfit  for  being  occupied 
by  inhabitants;  uninhabitable.  Sw\ft. 

Unbacked  (un-hakf),  a.  Not  hacked;  not 
cut  or  mangled;  not  notched.  'Unhacked 
swords  and  helmets  all  unbruised.'  Shak. 

Unhackneyed  (un-hak'nid),  a.  Not  hack- 
neyed; not  worn  out  or  rendered  stale,  flat, 
or  commonplace  by  frequent  use  or  repe- 
tition. 'So  fresh  and  unhackneyed.'  Times 
newspaper. 

Unhailed  (un-hald't,  p.  and  a.  Not  hailed; 
not  called  to.  '  Unhail'd  the  shallop  flit- 
teth.'  Tennyson. 

Unhairt  (un-har/),  v.t  To  deprive  of  hair; 
to  remove  the  hair  from;  as,  to  unhair  skins 
or  hides. 

I'll  HuAaiVthy  head.  Shak. 

Unhale  t  (un-hal'),  a.  Unsound;  not  healthy. 

Waterhouse. 
UnhaUow(un-hario),  v.t.    To  profane;  to 

desecrate. 

The  vanity  unhallows  the  virtue. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Unhallowed  (un-hallod).  p.  and  a.     1.  Not 
hallowed,  consecrated,  or  dedicated  to  sa- 
cred purposes. 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass.    Shak. 

2.  Unholy;  profane;  impious. 

All  our  actions  .  .  .  are  unhallowed  and  profane 
if  not  accompanied  with  devotion.  Barrow. 

Unhalsed  (un-halsf),  a.  [See  HALSE.  ]  Lit. 
not  embraced  about  the  neck ;  hence,  not 
greeted;  nnsaluted.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Unhampered  (un-ham'perd),  a.  Not  ham- 
pered, hindered,  or  restricted.  '  A  commu- 
nity unhampered  by  any  previous  posses- 
sion.' J.  S.  Mill. 

Unhand  (un-hand'),  v.t.  To  take  the  hand 
or  hands  from;  to  release  from  a  grasp;  to 
let  go. 

Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 

By  Heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  (hin- 
ders) me.  Shak. 

Unhandily  (un-hand'i-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
handy manner;  awkwardly;  clumsily. 

Unhandiness  (nn-hanrt'i-nea),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unhandy;  want  of  dex- 
terity; clumsiness. 

Unhandled  (un-han'dld),  a.  1.  Not  handled ; 
not  touched ;  not  treated  or  managed.  '  Left 
the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled.'  Shak. — 
2.  Not  accustomed  to  being  used;  not  trained 
or  broken  in.  'Youthful  and  unhandled 
colts.'  Shak. 

Unhandsome  (un-hand'sum),  a.  1.  Not 
handsome;  not  good-looking;  not  well- 
formed;  not  beautiful. 

Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome. 
Shak. 

2.  Not  generous  or  decorous ;  not  liberal ; 


unfair;  disingenuous;  mean;  unbecoming; 
improper. 

Why  alt  this  shifting  and  shuffling,  if  a  man  were 
not  conscious  of  a  bad  cause,  and  of  his  acting  an 
•fbfcflMtffMM  part!  H'aterland, 

3.t  Not  well  adapted  for  being  handled  or 
used;  inconvenient;  awkward;  untoward; 
unmanageable;  unhandy.  'Unhandsoin<';iu<[ 
ill-tasted  physiek,  .  .  .  against  nature  in  the 
taking.1  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unhandsomely  (un-hand'sum-li),  adv.  In 
an  unhandsome  manner;  as,  (a)  inelegantly; 
ungracefully;  clumsily;  awkwardly.  'The 
ruined  churches,  .  .  .  unhandstvnely  patched 
and  thatched.'  Spenser,  (b)  Ungenerously; 
illiberally ;  unfairly ;  discourteously.  '  To 
hear  those  whom  you  respect  unhandsomely 
spoken  of.'  Seeker. 

Unhand  some  ness  (un-hand'sum-nes),  n. 
The  stiitt-  or  quality  <>f  being  unhandsome; 
as,  (a)  want  of  beauty,  elegance,  or  grace. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  (b)  Unfairness;  disingenu- 
ousness ;  ungenerousness ;  ungratefulness : 
illiberalness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unhandy  (un-hand'i),  a.  Not  handy;  as,  (a) 
not  dexterous;  not  skilful  and  ready  in  the 
use  of  the  hands ;  awkward ;  as,  a  person 
unhandy  at  his  work.  (&)  Not  convenient; 
awkward;  as,  an  unhandy  posture  for  writ- 
ing. 

Unhang  (un-hangO,  v.  t.  1.  To  divest  or  strip 
of  hangings,  as  a  room.— 2.  To  take  from  the 
hinges;  as,  to  unhang  a  gate. 

Unhanged,  Unhung  (un-hangd',  un-hung'), 
a.  Not  hung  or  hanged ;  not  punished  by 
hanging. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  Ene- 
land.  Shak 

Unhapt  (un-hap'),  n.  Ill  luck;  misfortune. 
'  These  unhaps  that  now  roll  down  upon  the 
wretched  land.'  Sackville. 

Unhappied  t  ( un-hap'pid),  p.  and  a.  Made 
unhappy.  Shak. 

Unhappily  (un-hap'pi-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  un- 
happy manner;  unfortunately;  miserably; 
as, to  liveunhappily.  '  Unhappily  deceived.' 
Milton.—  2.  By  ill  fortune;  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it;  to  someone's  misfortune;  as,  un- 
happily I  missed  seeing  him.— 3.  t  Mischiev- 
ously; evilly.  Shak. 

Unhappiness(un-hap'pi-nes),  n.  l.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unhappy ;  some  degree 
of  wretchedness  or  misery.— 2.  Misfortune ; 
ill  luck. 

It  is  our  great  unhappiness,  when  any  calamities 
fall  upon  us,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied. 

Abp.  tt'ake, 

3.  t  Mischievous  prank.     Shak. 
Unhappy  (un-hap'pi),  a.     1.  Not  happy;  as, 
(a)  not  cheerful  or  gay;  in  some  degree 
miserable  or  wretched;  cast  down;  sad. 

Ah,  me,  unhappy  l  to  be  a  queen.  Shak. 

(&)  Marked  by  or  associated  with  ill  fortune, 
infelicity,  or  mishap;  inauspicious;  Ill- 
omened;  calamitous;  evil.  '  This  unhappy 
morn.'  Milton. 

Unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour.  Shak. 

2.t  Not  having  good  hap,  fortune,  or  luck ; 
unfortunate;  unlucky. 

Prince  Rupert  ...  is  to  go  to  command  the  fleet 
going  to  Guinny  against  the  Dutch.  I  doubt  few  will 
be  pleased  with  his  going,  (he)  being  accounted  an 
unhappy  man.  Pepys. 

3.t  Full  of  tricks;  mischievous;  tricksy. 

A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy — So  he  is;  my 
lord  that's  gone  made  himself  much  sport  out  of  him 
Shak. 

S  Y  N.  Cheerless,  downcast,  miserable, 
wretched,  afflicted.unfortunate,  calamitous 

Unharbour  (un-har'ber),  v.  t.  To  drive  from 
harbour  or  shelter;  to  dislodge. 

Let  us  unharbottr  the  rascal.  Foot*. 

Unharboured  (un-har'berd),  a.  Not  shel- 
tered; affording  no  shelter.  '  Unharboured 
heaths.'  Milton. 

Unhardened  (un-hard'nd),  a.  1.  Not  hard- 
ened; not  indurated;  as  metal.  — 2.  Not 
hardened;  not  made  obdurate,  as  the  heart. 
'  Messengers  of  strong  prevailment  in  un~ 
harden'd  youth.'  Shak. 

Unhardy  (un-hard'i),  a.  1.  Not  hardy;  not 
able  to  endure  fatigue. — 2.  Not  having  for- 
titude ;  not  bold;  timorous.  'Irresolute, 
unhardy,  unadventurous.'  Milton. 

Unharmed  (un-harmd'X  a.  Not  harmed  or 
injured.  Shak. 

Unharmful  (un-harm'ful ),  a.    Not  doing 
harm;  harmless;  innoxious. 
Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharmed. 
Dryden. 

Unharming  (un -harm 'ing),  a.  Not  inflicting 
harm  or  injury;  innocuous;  harmless.  'The 
unharming  stroke.'  Southey. 
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UnharmoniOUS  (un-iKir-mo'ni-us't,  a.  Not 
harmonious;  inharmonious;  as,  (a)  not  hav- 
ing symmetry  or  congruity;  not  harmoniz- 
ing; disproportionate. 

Those  pure,  immortal  elements,  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture.     Milton. 

(f>)  Discordant;  unmusical;  jarring.  'Harsh, 
unharmonious  sounds.'  Sicift. 
Unharness  (un-lmr'ncs1,  v.t.  1.  To  strip  of 
harness;  to  loose  from  harness  or  gear. 
'  The  sweating  steers  unharnessed  from  the 
yoke'  Dryden.  —  2.  To  divest  of  armour. 
llulinxhed. 

Unhasty  (un-hast'i),  a.  Not  hasty;  not  pre- 
dpitate;  not  rash;  deliberate.  'Suunhasty 
.•iinl  wary  a  spirit.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unhat  (tin-hat1),  *>.'.  pret.  <fc  pp.  unhatted; 
ppr.  unhatting.  To  remove  the  hat  from. 

Unhat  (un-haf),  v.i.  To  take  off  the  hat,  as 
from  politeness,  respect,  or  reverence.  'Un- 
hatting  on  the  knees  when  the  host  is  car- 
ried by.'  H.  Spencer. 

Unhatched  (un-hachf).  a.  1.  Not  hatched; 
not  having  left  the  egg.  —2.  Not  matured 
and  brought  to  light;  not  disclosed.  '  Some 
unhatched  practice.'  Shale. 

Unhatting  (un-hat'ing),  n.  A  taking  off  of 
the  hat.  'Bows,  and  curtseys,  and  un- 
hattingK.'  //.  Spencer. 

Unhaunted  (un-hant'ed),  a.  Not  haunted; 
not  frequented;  not  resorted  to;  unvisited. 
'A  lone  unhaunted  place."  Donne. 

Unhazarded  (un-haz'erd-ed),  a.  Not  ex- 
posed or  submitted  to  hazard,  chance,  or 
danger;  not  ventured.  Hilton. 

Unhazardous  (un-haz'erd-us),  a.  Not  haz- 
ardous; not  full  of  risk  or  danger;  free  from 
risk  or  danger.  Dryden. 

Unhead  (un-hedO,  v.t.  To  take  the  head 
from;  to  remove  the  head  of;  to  deprive  of 
the  head  or  of  a  head.  '  To  unhead  a  mon- 
arch.' Tom  Brown. 

Unhealable  (un-heTa-bl),  a.  Not  capable 
of  being  healed;  incurable.  '  An  unhealable 
sprain.'  Fuller. 

Unhealthful  (un-helth'ful),  a.  Not  health- 
ful ;  injurious  to  health;  insalubrious;  un- 
wholesome; noxious;  as,  an  unhealthful 
climate  or  air.  '  Sultry  summers  or  unheaUk- 
ful  springs.'  Dryden. 

Unhealthfulness  (un-helth'ful-nes),n.  The 
state  of  being  unhealthful ;  unwholesome- 
ness;  insalubriousness.  '  The  healthfulness 
or  Unhealthfulness  ot  the  southern  winds.' 
Bacon. 

Unhealthily  (un-helth'i-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
wholesome or  unsound  manner.  Milton. 

Unhealthiness  (un-helth'i-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unhealthy;  as,  (a) 
want  of  health ;  habitual  weakness  or  in- 
disposition :  applied  to  persons.  (6)  Un- 
soundness;  want  of  vigour;  as,  the  im- 
healthinesB  of  trees  or  other  plants,  (c) 
Unfavourableness  to  health;  as,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  a  climate. 

Unhealthy  (un-helth'i),  a.  1.  Wanting 
health;  wanting  a  sound  and  vigorous  state 
of  body;  habitually  weak  or  indisposed;  as, 
an  unhealthy  person.— 2.  Wanting  vigour  of 
growth;  unsound;  as,  an  unhealthy  plant. 
3.  Abounding  with  disease;  unfavourable  to 
the  preservation  of  health;  as,  an  unhealthy 
season  or  city.— 4.  Adapted  to  generate  dis- 
ease ;  unwholesome ;  insalubrious ;  as,  an 
unhealthy  climate  or  country.  —  5.  Not  in- 
dicating health;  resulting  from  bad  health; 
morbid ;  as,  an  unhealthy  sign  or  craving ; 
an  unhealthy  appearance. 

Unheard  (un-herd'),  a.  1.  Not  heard ;  not 
perceived  by  the  ear.— 2.  Not  admitted  to 
audience. 

What  pangs  I  feel  unpitied  and  unheard.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  known  to  fame;  not  celebrated. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard.  Milton. 

—  Unheard-of,  unprecedented;  such  as  was 
never  known  before.  'The  most  unheard-of 
confusion.'  Swift. 

Unheartt  (un-harf),  r.t.  To  discourage;  to 
depress;  to  dishearten.  Shak. 

Unheavenly  (un-herti-li),  a.  Not  heavenly; 
not  pertaining  to,  characteristic  of.  or  suit- 
able for  heaven.  '  Many  evil  and  unheavenly 
spirits.'  Byron. 

Unhedged  (un-hejd'),  a.  Not  hedged ;  not 
surrounded  by  a  hedge ;  not  shut  in  or  in- 
closed, as  by  a  hedge  or  barriers. 

Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged,  lies  open  in  life's  common  field. 

Unheeded  (un-hed'ed),  a.  Not  heeded;  dis- 
regarded; neglected;  unnoticed. 

The  world's  great  victor  passed  unheeded  by. 
Pope. 


Unheededly  (un-hed'ed-li),  adi;.  Without 
being  noticed. 

Beneath  the  fray 
An  earthquake  reeled  Unheededly  away.      Byron. 

Unheedful  (un-hed'fnl),  a.  1.  Not  heedful; 
unheeding;  not  cautious;  inattentive;  care- 
less. Tennyson.— 2.  Nut  marked  by  caution 
or  consideration;  rash;  inconsiderate. 

L'nheeiif.tl  vows  may  heedfulty  be  broken.   Shak. 

Unheedfully  (un-hsd'ful-li),  adv.     Care- 

le^sly;  incautiously.     Shak. 
Unheeding  (un-hed'iug),  a.    Not  heeding; 

careless;  negligent. 

He  passed  unmark'd  by  my  unheeding  eyes. 

Dryden. 

Unheedy  (un-hed'i),  a.  1.  Unheeding;  care- 
less. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip  .  .  . 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  Unheedy  swain.      Milton. 

2.  Precipitate ;  sudden.  '  Unheedy  haste.' 
Shak. 

Unhelred(un-ard'),n.  Without  an  heir  'To 
leave  him  utterly  unheired.'  Chapman. 

Unhelet  (un-heT),  71.   Misfortune.   Chaucer 

Unhele.t  Unhealet  (un-hel1),  v.t.  To  un- 
cover. Spenser. 

Unhelm  (un-helm1),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
helm  or  helmet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Unhelmed  (un-helmd'),  a.  Divested  of  a 
helm  or  helmet;  not  wearing  a  helmet. 

Unhelped  (un-helpf),  a.  Unassisted;  hav- 
ing no  aid  or  auxiliary;  unsupported. 

Unhelped  I  am,  who  pitied  the  distressed. 

Dryden. 

Unhelpful  (un-help'ful),  a.  1.  Affording  no 
aid.  '  Unhelpful  tears.'  Shak.—  2.  Unable 
to  help  one's  self;  helpless.  '  Unhelpful  and 
unable  persons.'  Ruskin. 

Uuheppen  (un-hep'pen),  a.  Misshapen:  in- 
formed; clumsy;  awkward.  Tennyson.  [Pro- 
vincial. ] 

Unherset  (un-hers1),  v.t.  To  remove  from 
a  hearse  or  monument.  Spenser. 

Unhesitating  (un-he'zi-tat-ing),  o.  Not 
hesitating;  not  remaining  in  doubt;  prompt; 
ready. 

Unhesitatingly  (un-he'zi-tat-ing-li),  adv. 
Without  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Unhidden  (un-hid'n),  a.  Not  hidden  or  con- 
cealed; open;  manifest.  Shak. 

Unhidet  (un-hid"),  v.t.  To  bring  out  from 
concealment;  to  discover.  Chaucer. 

Unhide-bound  (un-hid'bound),  a.  Not  hide- 
bound; not  having  the  skin  sitting  closely, 
as  in  the  case  when  animals  are  swoln  and 
full;  hence,  hungry  and  withemptystomach. 
Milton. 

Unhinge  (un-hinJO,  v.t.  1.  To  take  from  the 
hinges;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. — 2.  To  dis- 
place; to  unfix  by  violence. 


Rather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenge 
ould  the  world  ttnhinge. 

Waller. 


Just  or  unjust  I 


. 

3.  To  unsettle;  to  loosen;  to  render  unstable 
or  wavering;  to  discompose;  to  disorder;  as, 
to  unhinge  the  mind;  to  unhinge  opinions. 
'  Unhinge  my  brains,  ruin  my  mind.   South. 

His  sufferings  .  .  .  had  not  in  the  least  unhinped 
his  mind.  H.  H'aifole. 

4.  To  put  quite  out  of  sorts;  to  incapacitate 
or  render  useless  by  disturbing  the  nerves. 

Unhingement  (un-hinj'ment),  n.    The  act 

of  unhinging  or  state  of  being  unhinged. 

[Rare.] 

Unhired  (un-hW),  a.    Not  hired.   Milton. 
Unhlt  (un-hitO,  a.     Not  hit;  not  receiving  a 

stroke,  blow,  or  the  like.     'As  unhurt  of 

envy  as  unhit.  '    B.  Jonson. 
Unhitch  (un-hichO,  n.t.    To  disengage  from 

a  hitch;  to  set  free;  to  unfasten. 
Unhlve  (un-hivO,  n.t.     1.  To  drive  from  a 

hive.  —2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 
Unhoard  (un-hordO,  n.t.    To  steal  from  a 

hoard;  to  scatter.   'A  thief  bent  taiinhoard 

the  cash  of  some  rich  burgher.'    Milton. 
Unholdt  (un-hold1),  v.t.    To  cease  to  hold; 

to  let  go  the  hold  of.    Otway. 
Unholily  (un-holi-li),  adv.    In  an  unholy 

manner.   'Lest  .  .  .  holy  things  be  handled 

unholUy.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Unholiness  (un-ho  li-nes),  n.     The  quality 

or  state  of  being  unholy;  want  of  holiness; 

impiety  ;  wickedness  ;  profaneness.     '  The 

unholinesi  of  obtruding  upon  men  remission 

of  sins  for  money.'    Raleigh. 
Unholy  (un-ho'li),  a.    Not  holy;  as,  (a)  not 

sacred;  not  hallowed  or  consecrated. 

Doth  it  follow  that  all  things  now  in  the  church  are 
unholy  which  the  Lord  himself  hath  not  precisely  in- 
stituted? Hooter. 

(f>)  Impious;  wicked.  'Blasphemers,  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy.' 
2  Tim.  iii  2.  (c)  Not  ceremonially  purified. 
Lev.  x.  10. 


Unhonestt  (un-on'est),  a.  Dishonest;  dis- 
honourable. 'Nothing  thou  canst  deserve, 
thou  art  itnhonest.'  Beau,  d-  Ft. 

Unhonestly  *  (uu-oii'est-li),adi;.  Dishonestly. 
J.  Udall. 

Unhonoured  (un-on'erd).  a.  Not  honoured; 
not  regarded  with  veneration;  not  cele- 
brated. '  Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  un- 
suncr. '  Si'r  W.  Scott. 

Unhood  (un-hi(d'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
hood;  to  remove  a  hood  or  disguise  fruni. 
Quart.  Rev. 

Unhook  (un-hok'),ti.(.  To  loose  from  a  hook; 
to  open  or  undo  by  detaching  the  hook  or 
honks  of. 

Unhoop  (un-hop'),  v.t.    To  strip  of  hoops. 

£  'nheef  the  fair  sex.  arid  cure  this  fashionable  tym- 
pany  got  among  them.  Addisot:. 

Unhoped  (un-hopf),  a.  Not  hoped  for;  not 
so  probable  as  to  excite  hope.  'With  un- 
hop'd  success.'  Dryden.— Unhoped-for,  un- 
hoped; not  hoped  for. 

Unhopeful  ( un-hop'ful ),  a.  Not  hopeful; 
leaving  no  room  for  hope;  hopeless.  Shal: 

Unhorse  (un-hors'j,  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  un- 
horsed; ppr.  unhorsing.  1  To  throw  or  strike 
down  from  a  horse;  to  cause  to  dismount  or 
fall  from  the  saddle. 

He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.    Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  horse  or  horses;  to  re- 
move the  horse  or  horses  from.  '  Unhorse 
the  gilded  equipage. '  Coif  per. 

Unhqspitable  (un-hos'pit-a-bl),  o.  Not 
hospitable  or  kind  to  strangers  or  guests; 
inhospitable.  '  The unhospitable coast. 'Dry- 
den. 

Unhospital  t  ( un-hos'pit-al ),  o.  Inhospit- 
able. Sandys. 

Unhostile  (un-hos'til),  a.  Not  hostile;  not 
pertaining  or  relating  to  an  enemy.  'By 
mihostile  wounds  destroy'd.'  J.  Philips. 

Uuhouse  (im-houz'),  v.t.  1.  To  drive  from 
the  house  or  habitation;  to  dislodge.  Mil- 
ton.—!. To  deprive  of  shelter. 

Unhoused  (un-houzd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
housed  or  sheltered  as  by  a  house;  having 
no  house  or  home.  —2.  Deprived  of  or  driven 
from  a  house,  home,  roof,  or  shelter.  Shak. 

Unhouseled,  Unhouselled  (un-houz'eld), 
a.  Not  having  received  the  sacrament. 
'  CTnAotMefecf.disappointed,  unaneled.'  Shak. 
'  To  die  like  the  houseless  dog  on  yonder 
common,  unshriven  and  unhouselled.'  Sir 
tr.  Scott. 

Unhuman  (un-hu'man),  a.  Inhuman.  '  (7n- 
human  and  remorseless  cruelty.'  South. 

Unhumanlze  (nn-hu'man-iz),  t>.  t.  To  cause 
to  cease  to  be  human;  to  deprive  or  divest 
of  the  nature  or  characteristics  of  human 
beings. 

Men  were  not  intended  to  work  with  the  accuracy 
of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all  their  actions. 
If  you  will  have  that  precision  out  of  them,  and 
make  their  fingers  measure  degrees  like  cogwheels, 
and  their  arms  strike  curves  like  compasses,  you 
must  unhumanixe  them.  Kusttin. 

Unhumhled  (un-hum'bld),  a.  Not  hum- 
bled; not  having  the  temper,  spirit,  pride, 
vanity,  or  the  like  subdued.  '  Unltuinbled, 
unrepented,  unrcformed.'  Shak 

Unhung  (un-hungO,  a.  Not  hanged ;  as,  he 
is  the  greatest  rascal  unhung. 

Unhurt  (un-herf),a.  Not  hurt:  not  harmed; 
free  from  wound  or  injury.  '  Through  burn- 
ing climes  I  passed  unhurt.1  Addison. 

Unhurtful  ( un-hert'ful ),  a.  Not  hurtful: 
wanting  the  power  of  doing  harm  or  injury. 
Shak. 

Unhurtfully  (un-hert'ful-li),  adv.  Without 
harm;  harmlessly.  Pope. 

Unhusbanded  (mi -huz'hand-ed),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing no  husband;  unmarried;  also,  deprived 
of  a  husband;  widuwed.  Southey.  —  2.  Not 
managed  with  care  or  frugality. 

Unlat,  Uniate  (u'ni-at,  u'ui-at),  o.  [From 
L.  unus,  one.]  A  term  applied  to  a  church 
which,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  communion,  acknowledges  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome:  specifically  applied  to 
the  Greek  Catholic  churches. 

Uuiat,  Uniate  (u'ni-at,  u'ni-at),n.  A  church 
which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  although  not  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
man communion. 

Uniaxal,  Uniaxial  (u-ni-ak'sal,  u-ni-ak'si- 
al),  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  axis,  an  axle.]  Hav- 
ing but  one  optical  axis,  or  axis  of  double  re- 
fraction. Iceland-spar  is  a  uniaxial  crystal. 

In  uninxal  crystals,  the  optic  axis  is  identical  with 
the  geometrical  axis.  Goodrich. 

Unloameral  (u-ni-k»m'er-al),  a.  [L.  mm*. 
one,  and  camera,  a  chamber.  ]  Consisting  of 
a  single  chamber:  said  of  a  legislative  body. 
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TJnlcapsUlar  (u-ni-kap'su-ler),  a.  (L.  tnm.-t, 
.me,  iiiiil  capsula,  a  chest.]  In  lot.  having 
one  capsule  to  each  flower. 

Unicarinated  (u-ni-kar'm-at-eu1),  a.  [L. 
units,  one,  and  carina,  a  keel.]  Having  oue 
ridge  or  keel. 

Unicellular  (u-ni-sel'u-ler),  a.  Consisting 
of  a  single  cell,  us  some  of  the  infusoria  and 
some  cryptogams;  pertaining  to  or  exhibit- 
ing only  a  single  cell.  '  Simple  unicellular 
beings.'  Altaian.  '  Unicellular  simplicity.' 
Alhnan. 

Unicity  (u-nis'i-ti),  n.  [L.  unices,  single.] 
1.  The  state  <>f  being  unique.— 2.  The  state 
of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being  united  into 
une.  tie  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Unlclinal  (u-ni-kli'nal),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  clino,  to  slope.]  Inclined  in  one  direc- 
tion only;  specifically,  ingeol.  applied  to  a 
bend  or  inclination  of  a  stratum  either  up 
or  down,  or  to  a  simple  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, after  which  the  stratum  regains  its 
normal  inclination:  opposed  to  anticlinal 
and  synclinal. 

Unicorn  (u'ni-korn),  n.  [L.  unicornis,  one- 
horned—  unus,  one,  and  cornu,  horn.]  1.  An 
animal  with  one  horn ;  the  monoceros.  Such 
an  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek 
;ind  Roman  writers,  who  generally  describe 
it  as  a  native  of  India,  of  the  size  and  form 
of  a  horse, exceedingly  swift, and  one-hoofed, 
the  body  being  white,  according  to  one  de- 
scription, the  head  red,  and  the  eyes  blue,  a 
straight  horn  growing  from  its  forehead, 
white  at  the  base, black  in  the  middle,  and  red 
at  the  tip.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  straight-horned  antelopes  may 
have  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  popular 
conception  of  this  animal.  The  'reem'of  the 
Hebrews,  of  which  '  unicorn'  is  a  mistrans- 
lation (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  and  elsewhere),  was 
probably  a  urus.  It  was  a  two-horned  ani- 
mal.—2.  In  her.  a  fabulous  animal  having 
the  head,  neck,  and  body 
of  the  horse,  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  under  the  chin  like 
a  goat,  the  legs  of  the 
buck,  the  tail  of  the  lion, 
and  a  long  horn  growing 
out  of  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  The  unicorn 
is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Britain,  in  that  posture 
termed  salient.  It  was 
taken  from  the  arms  of  Scotland  which  had 
two  unicorns  as  supporters.— 3. t  A  kind  of 
insect  having  a  horn  upon  its  head.  Sir  T. 
Browne. — 4.t  A  carriage  and  pair  with  a 
third  horse  in  front;  also  applied  to  the 
whole  equipage. 

Let  me  drive  you  out  some  day  in  my  unicorn. 
Miss  Edge-worth, 

-Sea  unicorn,  the  narwal  or  narwhal.  See 
NARWHAL.  What  was  called  unicorn's  horn 
was  formerly  in  repute  in  medicine.  It  seems 
to  have  been  generally  prepared  from  the 
horn  or  tooth  of  the  narwhal.  —  Unicornbird, 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Grew,  who  describes  it 
as  having  a  horn  on  its  forehead  and  spurs 
on  its  wings;  probably  the  horned  screamer. 
See  PALAMEDEA. 

Unicorn-fish  (u'ni-korn-fish),  n.  The  sea- 
uuicoru  or  narwhal  See  NARWHAL. 

Unicornous  (Q-ni-kor'nus),a.  [See  UNICORN.  ] 
Having  only  one  horn.  '  Unicornous  beetles.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unicorn-root  (u'ni-korn-rb't),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  two  plants,  viz.  Chamcelirium  caro- 
linianum,  to  which  this  name  was  first  ap- 
plied, and  Aletrin  farinosa,  to  which  it  has 
been  subsequently  applied;  both  used  in 
medicine.  A.  farinosa  is  an  iridaceous 
plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  thin  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  white-spiked  flowers,  and 
is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  intense  bitters  known,  and  is  used 
in  infusion  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic,  but 
large  doses  produce  nausea.  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Unicostate  (u-ni-kos'tat),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  costa,  a  rib.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to 
those  leaves  which  have  one  large  vein  run- 
ning down  the  centre,  called  the  midrib. 
Those  having  more  than  one  great  division 
are  called  multieostate. 

Unideaed  (un-i-de'ad),  a.  Having  no  ideas 
or  thoughts;  not  intelligent;  senseless;  friv- 
olous. '  Unideaed  girls.'  Johnson. 

Unideal  (un-I-de'al),  a.  I,  Not  ideal;  real.— 
2.  Having  no  ideas ;  destitute  of  ideas, 
thoughts,  or  mental  action.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 

Unifacial  (u-ni-fa'shi-al),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
aiid/acies,  a  face.]  Having  but  one  front 
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surface;  thus,  some  fuliaceous  corals  are 

unifacial,  the  polyp-mouths  being  confined 

to  one  surface. 
UnifiC  (u-nif'ik).fl.     [L.  untu,ope,  and/aao, 

to  make.]     Making  one;  forming  unity. 
Unification  (u'ni-ri-ka"shon),  n.     The  act  of 

unifying  or  state  of  being  unified;  the  act  of 

uniting  into  one. 

Unification  is  the  act  of  so  uniting  ourselves  with 
another  as  to  form  one  being.  Unification  with  Gml 
was  the  final  aim  of  the  Neo-Platonicians.  And  tint- 
jicatioM  with  God  is  also  one  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Lao  Tseu.  Fleming. 

Unifilar  (u-ni-fi'ler),  a.    [L.  unus,  one,  and 

filum,  a  thread.]  Having  only  one  thread; 
specifically,  applied  to  a  magnetometer  con- 
sisting of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended  by  a 
single  thread.  -See  MAGNETOMETER. 

Uniilorous  (u-ni-flo'rus),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
und  Jlos,  jtoris,  flower.]  In  bot.  bearing  one 
flower  only;  as,  a  unijtoroua  peduncle. 

Unifoil  (u'ni-foil),  n.  [L.  unus,  tnd/oKum, 
a  leaf.]  In  her.  a  plant  with  only  one  leaf. 

Unifoliate,  Unifoliolate  (u-ni-fo'li-at,u-ni- 
fo'li-61-fit),  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  &n(\  folium,  a 
leaf.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  consisting  of  one  leaflet  only,  as  in  the 
orange-tree. 

Uniform  ( u'ni-form ),  a.  [L.  «m/onnw— 
unus,  one,  and  forma,  form.  ]  1.  Having 
always  the  same  form;  not  changing  in 
shape,  appearance,  character,  &c.;  not  vari- 
able ;  as,  some  national  costumes  remain 
quite  uniform. — 2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or 
rate;  equable;  invariable;  as,  a  uniform 
temperature;  a  uniform  motion,  that  is  the 
motion  of  a  body  when  it  passes  over  equal 
spaces  in  equal  times.  '  Uniform  circular 
motion.'  Whewell. — 3.  Having  only  one 
character  throughout;  homogeneous;  of  the 
same  kind  or  matter  all  through.  Wood- 
ward. 

Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and 
sometimes  it  is  uniform,  and  hath  in  it  but  one  duty. 
%er.  Taylor. 

4.  Consistent  at  all  times;  not  different;  as, 
one's  opinions  on  a  particular  subject  have 
been  uniform.  —  5.  Of  the  same  form  or 
character  with  others;  agreeing  with  each 
other;  conforming  to  one  rule  or  mode. 

The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity, 
how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  itniform  in  their 
ceremonies.  Hooker. 

SYN.  Invariable,  unvarying,  unchanging, 
equable,  alike,  regular,  constant,  uudeviat- 
ing.  consistent. 

Uniform  t  (u'ni-form),  v.t.  To  make  con- 
formable; to  cause  to  conform;  to  adapt. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Uniform  (u'ni-form),  n.  [Fr.  unifcrme,  a 
uniform.  As  an  English  word  it  is  probably 
not  a  century  old.]  A  dress  of  the  same 
kind,  fabrics,  fashion,  or  general  appearance 
as  others  worn  by  the  members  of  the  same 
body,  whether  military,  naval,  or  any  other, 
by  which  the  members  may  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  particular  body :  opposed 
to  plain  clothes  or  ordinary  civil  dress ;  as, 
the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  sailor,  policeman, 
and  the  like.  'The  proposed  uniform,  sir, 
of  the  Pickwick  Club.'  Dickens.  'The  gray 
uniform  of  the  Bengal  cavalry.'  Thackeray. 

And  Sir  Curry  Baugliton,  not  quite  in  his  deputy- 
lieutenant's  uniform  as  yet,  looking  very  shy  in  a 
pair  of  blue  trousers,  with  a  stripe  of  glittering  silver 
down  the  seams.  Thackeray. 

Uniformalt  (u'ni-form-al),  a.  Uniform ;  sym- 
metrical. '  Uniformal  grace.'  Herrick. 

Uniformitarian  (u-ni-foi'mi-ta"ri-an),  n. 
One  who  upholds  a  system  or  doctrine  of 
uniformity;  specifically,  one  who  maintains 
that  all  geologic  changes  and  phenomena 
are  due  to  agencies  working  uniformly  and 
uninterruptedly,  as  opposed  to  a  catastro- 
phist,  who  refers  such  changes  to  great  oc- 
casional convulsions.  The  uniformitarian 
maintains  that  the  influence  of  the  agencies 
that  we  see  working  now,  continued  during 
all  the  scons  of  geologic  time,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  presented 
to  us  in  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Uniformitarian  (u-ni-for/mi-ta"ri-an),a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  uniformity  or  the  doctrine 
of  uniformity.  'The  catastrophist  and  the 
uniformitarian  opinions. '  Whewell.  See 
the  noun. 

Uniformity  (u-ni-for'mi-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  uniform;  state  of  matters 
in  which  sameness  is  exhibited;  freedom 
from  variation  or  difference ;  as,  (a)  resem- 
blance to  itself  at  all  times;  character  of  ad- 
hering to  one  plan  all  through  or  of  having 
parts  similar. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action. 


(6)  Consistency;  sameness;  as,  the  uniform- 
ity of  a  man's  opinions. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadi- 
ness and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her 
actions.  Addison, 

(c)  Conformity  among  several  or  many  to 
one  pattern  or  rule ;  resemblance,  conso- 
nance, or  agreement;  as,  the  uniformity  <>f 
different  churches  in  ceremonies  or  rites. 

(d)  Continued  or  unvaried  sameness  or  like- 
ness; monotony. 

Uniformity  must  tire  at  last,  though  it  is  a  uni- 
fornnly  of  excellence.  Johnson. 

—Act  of  uniformity,  in  Enn.  hist,  the  act  of 
parliament  (13  and  14  Car.  II.  xi.)  by  which 
the  form  of  public  prayers,  administration 
of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  is  prescribed 
to  be  observed  in  :ill  the  churches. 

Uniformly  (u'ni-form-li),  adv.  In  a  uni- 
form manner;  as,  (a)  with  even  tenor;  with- 
out variation;  as,  a  temper  uniformly  mild. 
(6)  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another; 
as,  things  uniformly  coloured  or  shaped. 

Uniformness  (u'ni-form-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  uniform;  uniformity.  'Rules grounded 
on  the  analogy  and  uniformnffss  observed  in 
the  production  of  natural  effects.'  Ber- 
keley. 

Unify  (u'ni-fl),  v.  t.  [L.  unus,  one,  and/acto, 
to  make.]  To  form  into  one;  to  make  a  unit 
of;  to  reduce  to  unity  or  uniformity;  to  view 
as  one. 

Perception  is  thus  a  unifying  act. 

Sir  //'.  Hamilton. 

Unigeniture  (u-ni-jen'i-tur),  n.  [L.  uni- 
gemtus,  only  begotten— unus,  one,  and  geni- 
tus,  pp.  of  gigno,  genitum,  to  beget,  to  pro- 
duce.] The  state  of  being  the  only  begotten. 
Up.  Pearson. 

Unigenous  (u-nij'en-us),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
tarn  gen,  root  of  gigno,  to  beget.]  Of  one 
kind;  of  the  same  genus.  Kirwan. 

Unijugate  (u-nij'u-gat),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
ana  jugum,  a  yoke.]  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  a  pinninerved  compound  leaf,  consisting 
of  only  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

Unilabiate  (u-ni-la'bi-at),  a.  [L.  units,  one, 
and  lubiuin,  a  lip.]  In  bot.  having  one  lip 
only,  as  a  corolla. 

Unilateral  (u-ni-lat'er-al),  a.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  latus,  lateris.side.]  One-sided;  pertain- 
ing to  one  side :  used  chiefly  in  some  legal 
and  botanical  phrases.  Thus  a  unilateral 
bond  or  contract  is  one  which  binds  one 
party  only.  In  bot,  a  unilateral  raceme  is 
when  the  flowers  grow  only  on  one  side  of 
the  common  peduncle.  Unilateral  leaves 
are  such  as  lean  towards  one  side  of  the 
stem,  as  in  Conyallaria  multi/lora. 

Uniliteral  (u-ni-lit'er-al),  a.  [L.  tmws,  one, 
and  Utera,  a  letter.]  Consisting  of  one  letter 
only;  as,  a  uniliteral  word. 

Unillumed  (un-il-lumd'),  a.  Not  illumined; 
not  lighted  up.  'Her  fair  eye,  now  bright, 
now  unillumed.'  Coleridge. 

Unilluminated(un-il-lu'min-at*ed),a.  l.  Not 
illuminated;  not  enlightened;  dark. — 2.  Ig- 
norant. 

Unillusory  (un-il-lu'so-ri),  a.  Not  produc- 
ing or  causing  illusion,  deception,  fallacious- 
ness, or  the  like;  not  illusory;  not  deceptive. 
Ld.  Lytton. 

Unilocular  (u-ni-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  unus.  one, 
and  loculus,  cell,  dim.  of  locus,  a  place.  ] 
Having  one  cell  or  chamber  only ;  not  di- 
vided by  septa  into  chambers  or  cells;  as, 
a  unilocular  pericarp  or  anther. 

Unimaginable  (un-im-aj'in-a-bl),  a.  Not 
imaginable;  not  capable  of  being  imagined, 
conceived,  or  thought  of;  inconceivable. 
'Things  to  their  thought  so  unimaginable 
as  hate  in  heaven.'  Hilton. 

Unimaginableness  (nn-im-aj'in-a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  of  being  unimaginable;  incon- 
ceivableness.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Unimaginably  (un-im-aj'in-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unimaginable  manner ;  inconceivably. 
Boyle. 

Unimagined  (un-im-aj'ind),  a.  Not  imag- 
ined, conceived,  or  formed  in  idea.  'Un- 
imagined bliss.'  Thomson. 

Unimitable  t  (un-im'it-a-bl),  a.  Not  imit- 
able;  inimitable.  '  Unimitable  peculiarities.' 
South. 

Unimmortalt  (un-Im-mor'tal),  a.  Not  im- 
mortal; mortal.  Hilton. 

Unimpairable  (un-im-par'a-bl),  a.  Not  im- 
pairable;  incapable  of  being  impaired.  Hake- 
will. 

Unimpaired  (un-im-pard'),a.  Notimpaired; 
not  diminished ;  not  enfeebled  by  time  or 
injury;  as,  an  unimpaired  constitution. 

.  'My  strength  is  unimpaired.'     Cowper. 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;      j,^'ob;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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Unlmparted  (uu-im-jiart'ed).  a.  Not  im- 
parted; nut  shared  or  divided  among  others. 
'  An  unimparted  store.'  Coirper. 

Uaimpassioned  (un-im-pa'shond),  a.  Not 
impassioned;  not  moved  or  actuated  by  pas- 
sion; free  from  or  not  influenced  by  passion ; 
calm ;  tranquil ;  not  violent ;  as,  an  unim- 
pamoned  address. 

He  (Anselm)  was  exiled:  he  returned  the  same 
meek,  unoffending,  ittntnfnssiotitd  man.     MiltHjti. 

Unimpeachable  (un-im  pech'a-bl),  a.  Not 
impeachable ;  not  capable  of  being  im- 
peached, accused,  censured,  or  called  in 
question;  free  from  guilt,  stain,  or  fault; 
blameless;  irreproachable.  '  Unimpeachable 
integrity  and  piety.'  Burke. 

Unlmpeachablenessuin-ini-pech'a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unimpeach- 
able. '  Insinuations  .  .  .  against  the  untin- 
peachablenet;ts  of  his  motives.'  Gfnltrin. 

Unlmpeached  (un-im-peehf),  a.  I.  Not  im 
peached;  not  charged  or  accused. — 2.  No 
called  in  question ;  as,  testimony  unim 
peached. 

Unlmplored(un-im.pl6rd'),a.  Notimplored 
not  solicited.  '  My  celestial  patroness  wh 
deigns  her  nightly  visitation  unimplond 
Milton. 

Unimportance  (un-im-port'ans),  n.  Wan 
of  importance,  consequence,  weight,  value 
or  the  like. 

By  such  acts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every  ma 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance  from 
himself.  Johnson. 

Unimportant  (un-im-port'ant);  a.    1.  No 
important;  not  of  great  moment. — 2.  No 
assuming  airs  of  dignity.     'A  free,  unim 
p0rta7»f.natural,easymanner.'  Pope.  [Rare 
Unlmportlng  t  (un-im-port'ing),  o.  Notim 
porting ;  of  no  importance  or  consequence 
trivial     'Only  matter  of  rite  or  of  uniin- 
porting  consequence.'    Bp.  Halt. 
Unlmportuned  ( un-im-por'tund ),  a.    Not 
importuned;  not  solicited  with  pertinacity 
or  perseverance.    Donne. 
Unlmposed  (un-im-pozd'),  a.    Not  imposed 
not  laid  on  or  exacted,  as  a  tax,  burden,  toll 
duty,  command,  service,  task,  <tc. ;  not  en- 
joined.    'Free  and  unimposed  expressions 
.  .  .  from  a  sincere  heart. '    Milton. 
Unimposlng  (un-im-poz'ing),  a.    1.  Not  im- 
posing; not  commanding  respect. — 2.  Not 
enjoining  as  obligatory;  voluntary. 

Beauteous  order  reigns 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil.       Thomson. 

Unlmpressible  ( uu-im-pres'i-bl ),  a.  Not 
impressible;  not  sensitive;  apathetic. 

Clara  was  honest  and  quiet ;  but  heavy,  mindless, 
unimpressive.  Charlotte  Brontt. 

Unimprovable  (un-im-prov'a-bl),  o.  I.  Not 
capable  of  improvement,  melioration,  or  ad- 
vancement to  a  better  condition.  'Abound- 
less,  absolute,  unimprovable  perfection.' 
South.— 2.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or 
tilled. 

Unimproved  (un-im-provd'),  a.  Not  im- 
proved ;  as,  (a)  not  made  better  or  wiser ; 
not  advanced  in  knowledge,  manners,  or  ex- 
cellence. '  Shallow,  unimproved  intellects  ' 
QlanviUe.  (6)  Not  used  for  a  valuable  pur- 
pose ;  as,  advantages  unimproved,  (c)  Not 
tilled;  not  cultivated;  as,  unimproved  land 
or  soil;  unimproved  lots  of  ground 

Unimpugnable  ( un-im-pun'a-bl ),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  impugned;  unimpeachable. 

His  knowledge  must  be  also  supernatural  and  his 
truthfulness  unimpugnable.  W.  R.  Crtf. 

Unlmuscular  (u-ni-mus'ku-ler),  a.  [L.  units, 
one,  and  musculu»,  a  muscle.  ]  Having  one 
muscle  only  and  one  muscular  impression, 
said  of  bivalve  molluscs. 

Unincensedt  (un-in-sensf),  a.  Not  in- 
censed, inflamed,  provoked,  or  irritated. 

Jore !  see'st  thou  unincensed  these  deeds  of  Mars! 
Ctrwpcr 

Unlnclosed  (un-in-klozd'),  a.  Not  inclosed; 
not  shut  in  or  surrounded,  as  by  a  fence,  wall, 
*c.  '  Waste  and  unincloned  lands  '  Adam 
Smith. 

Unincorporated  (un-in-kor'po-rat-ed),  a. 
Not  incorporated;  not  mixed  or  united  in 
one  body;  not  associated  or  united  in  one 
body  politic.  Atterbury. 

Unlncreasable  (un-in-kres'a-bl),  o.  Admit- 
ting no  increase.  '  An  altogether  or  almost 
unincreasable  elevation. '  Boyle 

Unencumbered  (un-in-kum'berd),  o.  Same 
as  Unencumbered. 

Unlndented  ( un-in-dent'ed ),  o.  Not  in- 
dented; not  marked  by  any  indentation, 
cut,  notch,  wrinkle,  or  the  like.  Ld.  Lytton 

Unlndifferent  (un-in-dif'fer-ent),  a.  Not 
indifferent;  not  unbiassed;  partial;  leaning 
to  one  party.  Hooker. 


Unindustrious  (un-in-dus'tri-ns),  o.  u 
industrious;  not  diligent  in  labour,  stud} 
or  other  pursuit.  Daniel. 

Unindustriously  (un-in-dus'tri-us-li),  ad 
Without  industry.  Boyle. 

Uninfected  (un-in-f ekt'ed),  a.  Not  infectet 
not  contaminated,  tainted,  or  corrupte< 
'  Faithful  to  their  chiefs  and  uninfected  wit 
the  fever  of  migration.'  Juhnxvn. 

Uninflamed  dm-in-flamd'),  a.  Not  inflamei 
not  set  on  fire;  not  aglow,  in  a  literal  o 
figurative  sense.  '  Uninjtamed  with  love 
Ytmntj. 

Uninflammable  (un-in-flam'a-bl),  a.  No 
inflammable;  not  capable  of  being  inflame 
or  set  on  fire,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense 
Boyle. 

Uninfluenced  (un-in'flii-enst),  a.  I.  Not  in 
fluenced;  not  persuaded  ormoved  by  others 
or  by  foreign  considerations;  not  biassec 
•ctfng  freely.  'Men  .  .  .  uninfluenced  b 
fashion  and  affectation. '  Dr.  Knox.—Z.  No 
proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or  preju 
dice;  as,  uninflue need  conduct  or  actions. 

Uninformed  (un-in-formd'),  a.  1.  Not  in 
formed;  not  instructed;  untaught— 2.  No 
animated;  not  enlivened. 

The  Picts.  though  never  so  beautiful,  have  dead 
uninformed  countenances.  Spectator. 

3.  Not  imbued ;  as,  a  picture  uniiiforme 

with  imagination. 
Uninfringible  (un-in-frinj'i-bl),  a.     Tha 

cannot  be  infringed  upon.     'An  uninfrinn 

ible  monopoly.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Uningenlous  (un-in-je'ni-us),  a.     Not  in 

genious;  not  witty  or  clever;  stupid;  dull. 

'  fii't'iii'itious  paradoxes.'    Burke. 
Uningenuous  (un-in-jen'u-us),  a.    Not  in 

genuous;  not  frank  or  candid;  disingenuous 

'Such  indirect  and  uningenuous  proceed 

ings.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Uningenuousness  (un-in-jen'u-us-nes),  n 

Want  of  ingenuousness;  disingenuousness 

Hammond. 
Uninhabitable  (un-in-ha'bit-a-bl),  a     Nol 

inhabitable;  not  capable  of  affording  habi 

tation ;  unfit  to  be  the  residence  of  men. 

'  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert 

uninhabitable.'    Shak. 
Unlnhabitableness(un-in-ha'bit-a-bl-nes) 

n.   The  state  of  being  uninhabitable.  Boyle 
Uninhabited  (un-in-ha'bit-ed),  a.    Not  in- 
habited liy  men;  having  no  inhabitants 
Uninjured  (un-in'jerd),  a.     Not  injured 

not  hurt;  suffering  no  harm.    'And  let  « 

single   helpless   maiden   pass   uninjured 

Milton. 

Unlnquisitive  (un-in-kwi'zit-iv),  a.  Not 
inquisitive;  not  curious  to  search  and  in- 
quire. '  This  uninquisitive  belief.'  Daniel 
Unlnscribed  (uu-in-skribd').  a.  Not  in- 
scribed; having  no  inscription.  'Obscure 
the  place,  and  lininscribed  the  stone.'  Pope. 
Uninspired  (un-in-spmT),  a.  Not  inspired; 
as,  (o)  not  having  received  any  supernatural 
instruction  or  illumination.  'The  unin- 
spired teachers  and  believers  of  the  gospel' 
Gibbon,  (b)  Not  produced  under  the  direc- 
tion or  influence  of  inspiration ;  as,  unin- 
spired writings. 

Uninstructed  (un-in-stmkt'ed),  a.  1.  Not 
instructed  or  taught;  not  educated.  '  Poor, 
uninstructed  persons.'  Addison.—Z.  Not 
directed  by  superior  authority;  not  fur- 
nished with  instructions.  •  Uninstructed 
how  to  stem  the  tide.'  Dryden. 
Jninstructive  (un-in-strukt'iv),  o.  Not  in- 
structive; not  serving  to  instruct  or  im- 
prove the  mind.  '  Captious,  uninstructive 
wrangling'  Locke.  'Unpleasant  and  uut'n- 
ttructiee  companions.'  Dr.  Knox 
Unintelligence  (un-in-telli-gens)  n  Want 
of  intelligence;  stupidity  due  to  ignorance. 

Their    uninteUigence,    numbers,   and    fluctuating 
association,  prevented  them  from  anticipating  and 
following  out  any  uniform  and  systematic  measures 
Sir  If.  Hamilton 

Unintelligent  (nn-in-tel'li-jent),  a.  Not 
intelligent;  (a)  not  having  reason  or  under- 
standing. 

What  the  stream  of  water  does  in  the  affair  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this:  by  the  application 
of  an  ttninteiligetit  impulse  toa  mechanism  previously 
arranged  ...  by  intelligence,  an  effect  is  produced, 
VIZ.  the  corn  is  ground.  Paley. 

(d)  Not  knowing;  not  having  the  mental 
d 
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faculties  acute:  not  showing  intelligence- 
dull.  '  Unintelligent  persons  that  want  wit 
or  breeding.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unlntelligibillty  (un-in-tel1i-ii-bil"i-ti),  n 
The  quality  of  being  not  intelligible.  Car- 
lyle. 

Unintelligible  (un-in-telli-ji-bl),  a.  Not 
intelligible;  not  capable  of  being  under- 
stood. '  Such  unintelligible  stuff  as  would 


make  fools  stare,  and  wise  men  at  a  loss ' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Unintelligibleness(un.in-tel'li-ji-bl-nes),)i 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unintelligible 
Bp.  Croft. 

Unintelligibly  (un-in-tel'li-ji-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unintelligible  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
understood.  'TotalkuntnttfitrfHu.'  Locke 

Unintentional  (un-in-teu'shon-al),  a.  Not 
intentional;  not  designed;  done  or  happen- 
ing without  design.  '  Unintentional  lapses 
in  the  duties  of  friendship.'  Dr.  Knox 

Unintentionally  (un-in-ten'shon-al-li).  adv. 
Without  design  or  purpose.  'Ignorance 
may  be  productive  of  many  evils  'uninten- 
tionally.' Co-tan. 

Uninteressedt  (un-in'ter-est).  a.  Uninter- 
ested. 'Uninterested  respect.'  Dryden 

Uninterested  (un-in'ter-est-ed).  a.  1.  Not 
interested;  not  having  any  interest  or  pro- 
perty in;  not  personally  concerned;  as,  to  be 
uninterested  in  any  business  or  in  some 
calamity.— 2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  the 
passions  engaged;  as.  to  be  uninterested  in 
a  discourse  or  narration. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audience  is  always  unin- 
terested, though  seldom  knowing.  Drydtn. 

Uninteresting  (un-in'ter-est-ing),  a.  Not 
capable  of  exciting  an  interest,  or  of  engag- 
ing the  mind  or  passions;  as,  an  uninterest- 
ing story  or  poem.  '  Uninteresting  barren 
truths,  which  generate  no  conclusion  ' 
Burke. 

Unintermitted  (un-in'ter-mit"ed),  a.  Not 
intermitted;  not  interrupted;  not  suspended 
for  a  time;  continued;  continuous.  'An 
eternity  of  unintermitted  misery  '  Mac- 
aulay. 

Unintermittedly  (un-in'ter-mit"ed-li)  adv 
Without  beingintermittedjuninterruptedly 

Unintermltting  (un-in'ter-niit"ing)  o  Not 
intermitting;  not  ceasing  fora  time;  con- 
tinuing. 

To  procure  an  milxttmiiaiiif  joy  ...  is  beyond 
a  Solomon.  feltham. 

Unintennlxed(un-in'ter-mikst"),  o.  Not  in- 
termixed ;    not   mingled.      '  Uninlermix'd 
with  fictions.'    Daniel. 
Unlnterpretable  (un-in-ter'pret-a-bl),  a. 
Incapable  of  being  interpreted     Edin.  Rev 
Uninterpreted  (un-in-ter'pret-ed),  a.    Not 
explained  or  interpreted.     Seeker 
Uninterrupted  (un-in'ter-rupt"ed),  a.    Not 
interrupted;  not  broken;  unintermitted- 
unceasing;  incessant;  specifically,  in  but. 
consisting  of  regularly  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing parts,  or  of  parts  all  of  the  same  size. 
Uninterruptedly(un-in/ter-rupt"ed-li),ado. 
Without  interruption;  without  disturbance- 
Unintermittedly.     Paley. 
UninthraUed  (un-in-thrald'),  a.    Not  in- 
thralled;  not  enslaved.    Milton. 
Unintltled  (un-in-tit'ld),  a.     Having  no 
title;  without  right  or  claim.     Seeker. 
Unintombed  (un-in-tomd'),  a.    Not  in- 
tombed;  not  interred  or  buried 
Unintrlcated  t  (un-iu'trik-at-ed),  a.    Not 
perplexed;  not  obscure  or  intricate.   '  Clear, 
nnintricated  designs.'    Hammond. 
Unlntroduced  (un-in'trc-dusd"),  a.   Not  in- 
troduced; obtrusive.     Young. 
Jnlnured  (un-in-urdO,  o.    Not  inured;  not 
hardened  by  use  or  practice.    '  Too  delicate 
and  uninur'd  to  toil.'    Cowper. 
Unlnvented  (un-in-vent'ed),  a.    Not  in- 
vented; not  found  out.    Milton. 
Uninyentive  (un-in-vent'iv),  o.    Not  in- 
ventive; not  having  the  power  of  invention, 
of  finding,  discovering,  or  contriving.  'Thou 
sullen uninventive companion.'  Sir  W  Scott 
Uninvestigable  (un-in-ves'ti-ga-bl),  a.    In- 
capable of  being  investigated  or  searched 
out     'To  whom  God's  judgments  are  in- 
scrutable  and   his   ways   uninvettigable. ' 
Barrow. 

Unlnvite  (un-in-vif),  v.t.  To  countermand 
the  invitation  of;  to  put  off.  '  Made  them 
uninvite  their  guests.'  Pepys.  [Rare.) 
Uninvolved  (un-in-volvdO,  a.  Not  involved, 
complicated  or  perplexed.  '  Finances  tm- 
involved. '  Dr.  Knox. 

'nlo  (u'ni-6),  n.  [L.,  lit.  oneness,  unity, 
from  unus,  one;  hence,  a  fine  large  pearl, 
properly  an  unmatched  pearl.  See  UNION.) 
A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  bivalve  mol- 
luscs, of  the  family  Unionidse,  comprising 
U.  maraariti/erui,  or  pearl  mussel  See 

1'NIONIp.S. 

Jnlon  (un'yon),  n.  [Fr.  union,  from  L.  unio. 
oneness,  unity,  later  a  union,  from  unu» 
one;  allied  to  E.  one.  See  ONE.)  1.  The  act 
of  joining  two  or  more  things  into  one,  and 
bus  forming  a  compound  body  or  a  mixture; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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the  state  of  being  united ;  junction;  coali- 
tion: as.  tlie  uninn  of  soul  and  body.  Unun 
differs  from  connection,  as  it  implies  the 
bodies  to  be  in  contact,  without  an  interven- 
ing body;  whereas  things  may  be  connected 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body,  as  by  a 
cord  or  chain. 

So  we  grew  together 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  yet  an  itHian  ill  parmi»n  Sh.rff. 

2.  Concord;  agreement  ami  conjunction  of 
mind,  will,  atfections,  or  interest. 

Self-love  and  social  at  her  birtii 

Union  tlie  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man.      Pofe. 

3.  That  which  is  united  or  made  into  one; 
something  formed  by  a  combination  of  va- 
rious parts  or  Individual  things  or  persons; 
tin-  aggregate  of  the  united  parts;  a  coali- 
tion; a  combination;  a  confederation;  as.  (a) 
a  confederacy  of  two  or  more  nations,  or  of 
the  various  states  of  a  nation;  in  this  sense 
the  United  States  of  America  are  sometimes 
called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  "The  Union.' 
(0)  Two  or  more  parishes  consolidated  into 
one  for  the  better  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws.     It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  consolidate  any  two 
or  more  parishes  into  one  union  under  a 
single  board  of  guardians  elected  by  the 
owners  and  rate-payers  of  the  component 
parishes.     Each  union  has  a  common  work- 
house.and  all  the  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor 
is  charged  npon  the  common  fund,  (c)  Two 
or  more  parishes  or  contiguous  benefices 
consolidated  into  one  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses.  ((()  A  permanent  combination  among 
workmen  engaged  in  the  same  occupation 
or  trade.     See  TRADES-UNION.— 4.  A  con- 
traction for  Union  Workhouse,  a  workhouse 
erected  and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense 
of  parishes  which  have  been  formed  into  a 
union:   in  Scotland  called  a  Combination 
Poor-home.   '  The  poor  old  people  that  they 
brick  up  in  the  union.'     Dickens.  — 5.  A 
kind  of  device  for  a  nag  either  used  by  itself 
or  forming  the  upper  inner  corner  of  an 
ensign;  a  flag  marked  with  this  device.   The 
union  or  union  flag  of  Britain,  the  national 
banner  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the 

cross  of  St.  George 
(red  on  a  white 
ground),  the  dia- 
gonal cross  or  sal- 
tire  of  St.  Andrew 
(white  on  a  blue 
ground),  and  the 
diagonal  cross  or 
saltire  of  St.  Pat- 
rick (red  on  a 
white  ground ). 
The  national  flag 

of  England  was  the  banner  of  St  George 
(heraldically  described  as  argent,  a  cross 
gules),  and  soon  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  this  was  united  with  the  Scottish 
national  flag  or  banner  of  St.  Andrew  (in 
the  language  of  heraldry  azure,  a  saltire  ar- 
gent), tints  forming  the  flrst  union  flag.  On 
the  legislative  nnion  with  Scotland  in  1707 
a  new  design  for  the  national  or  union  flag 
was  adopted,  described  in  heraldic  terms  as 
azure,  a  saltire  argent  surmounted  by  a  cross 
gules  (Imbricated  or  edged  of  the  second. 
On  the  union  with  Ireland  the  red  cross  or 
saltire  of  St.  Patrick  was  introduced,  and  as 
thus  modified  the  flag  now  exists.  The 
union  flag,  when  used  by  itself  or  as  an  in- 
dependent flag,  is  the  national  banner  al- 
ways used  on  shore.  When  it  occupies  the 
upper  corner  or  canton  next  the  staff  of  f 
red,  white,  or  blue  fleld,  the  flag  so  formed 
is  called  the  red,  white,  or  blue  ensign,  and 
in  this  form  it  is  only  used  on  board  ship. 
(See  JACK.)  The  union  of  the  United  States 
is  a  blue  fleld  with  white  stars,  the  stars 
denoting  the  union  of  the  States  and  pro- 
perly being  equal  in  number  to  the  states. 
The  name  seems  also  to  be  given  to  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  any  flag. -—6.  A  joint, 
screw,  or  other  connection  uniting  parts 
of  machinery,  or  the  like;  a  kind  of  coup- 
ling for  connecting  tubes  together.— 7.  A 
mixed  fabric,  in  which  cotton,  flax,  jute, 
silk,  wool,  &c.,  are  united  in  various  com- 
binations. —  8.  In  breweries,  one  of  a  series 
of  casks  placed  side  by  side  and  supported 
on  pivots  or  trunnions,  in  which  fermenta- 
tion is  completed.— 9.  t  [See  UNION.  ]  A  large 
fine  pearl. 

In  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Shak. 

—Union,  or  Act  of  Union,  in  Eng.  hist,  (a) 


Union  Flag  of  Britain. 


the  act  by  which  Scotland  was  united  to 
England,  or  by  which  the  two  kingdoms 
were  incorporated  into  one,  in  1707.  (o)  The 
act  by  which  Ireland  wa»  legislatively  united 
to  Great  Britain  in  1SOO.— Hypostatic  ration. 
See  HYPOSTATIC.  —  Union  doicn,  a  signal  of 
distress  at  sea  made  hy  reversing  the  flag  or 
turning  the  union  downward.— Svs  Junc- 
tion, conjunction,  connection,  combination, 
coalition,  confederacy,  concord,  harmony, 
alliance. 

Unionidse  (u-ni-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [L.  vnw,  a 
pearl,  and  Gr.  eidos,  likeness.  See  0810.] 
A  family  of  lamellibranchiate,  bivalve  mol- 
luscs comprising  the  genera  Unio,  Anodon, 
Hyria,  ami  Iridina.  The  U.  mar.ja 
is  the  pearl-mussel  found  in  various  British 
rivers,  in  the  north  of  Europe.and  in  Canada. 
U.  pictorum  derives  its  name  from  its  shell 
being  used  to  hold  paints.  The  Dnionid* 
are  distinguished  from  the  Mytilidte  (mus- 
sels proper)  by  having  a  larger  foot,  which 
does  not  produce  a  byssus  except  in  the  very 
young  state.  The  sexes  are  distinct;  and  all 
the  known  members  of  the  family  are  in- 
habitants of  fresh  water,  being  especially 
abundant  in  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
Unionism  (un'yon-izm),  n.  The  principle 
of  uniting  or  combining ;  specifically,  the 
system  of  combination  among  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  same  occupation  or  trade; 
trades-unionism. 

Unionist  (un'yon-ist),  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
motes or  advocates  union. — 2.  A  member  of 
a  trades-union;  a  trades-unionist. 
UnionistiC  (un-yon-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
unionism  or  unionists ;  relating  to  or  pro- 
moting union. 

Union-jack  (un'yon-jak),  n.    See  JACK. 
Union-joint  (un'yon-joint),  n.    Same  as 

T-joint 

Uniparous  (u-nip'a-rus),  o.  [L.  nnut,  one, 
ana  pario,  to  bear.]  1.  Producing  one  at  a 
birth.  '  Animals  uniparous.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  In  bot.  having  but  one  peduncle. 
Uniped  (u'ni-ped),  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.)  Having  only  one  foot. 
[Often  used  as  a  noun.) 
Unipersonal  (u-ni-per'son-al),  a.  [L.  unus, 
one,  and  persona,,  a  person.]  1.  Having 
but  one  person;  existing  in  one  person,  as 
the  Deity.  —2  In  pram,  used  only  in  one  per- 
son: said  chiefly  of  verbs  used  only  in  the 
third  person  singular;  impersonal. 
Unipersonalist  (u-ni-per'son-al-ist),  n.  One 
who  believes  there  is  but  a  single  person  in 
the  Deity. 

Uniplicate  (u-nipli-kat),  o.  [L.  unus,  one 
and  plica,  a  fold.)  Consisting  of  or  having 
one  fold  only. 

Unipolar  (u-ni-pol'er),  a.  [L.  unus,  one 
ana  E.  polar  (which  see).]  Applied  to  sub- 
stancesof  imperfect  conducting  powerwhich 
are  capable  of  receiving  only  one  kind  o: 
electricity  when  made  to  form  links  in  the 
voltaic  chain. 

Unique  (u-nek'),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  unions 
from  unus.  one.]  Without  a  like  or  equal 
unmatched;  sole;  unequalled;  single  in  its 
kind  or  excellence. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  crowns  of  the  first  two  inciso: 
present  the  form  of  a  comb,  and  are  in  this  respc> 
unique  in  the  class  Mammalia.  Owen. 

Unique  fu-nek'),  •«.  A  thing  unique;  a  thing 
unparalleled  or  sole  of  its  kind.  'The 
phoenix  the  unique  of  birds.'  De  Quincey 
[Rare.] 

But  then  there  are  unfoties.  and  extremely  rare  vo 
urnes  which  can  be  found  only  there  (at  the  nationa 
library  of  Paris)  and  in  two  or  three  other  places. 
R.  G.  What. 

Uniquely  (u-nek' li),  adv.     In  a  uniqu 

manner;  so  as  to  be  unique. 
Uniqueness  (u-nek'nes),  n.     The  state  o 

quality  of  being  unique. 
Uniquity  (u-nek'wi-ti),  n.    The  state  or  qua 

lity  of  being  unique;  uniqueness. 

L'niquity  will  make  them  valued  more.  H.  Walpok 

Uniradiated  (u-ni-ra'di-at-ed),  o.    Havin 

one  ray. 
Uniseptate  (u-ni-sep'tat),  a.    In  bot.  havin 

but  one  septum  or  partition. 
Uniserlal  (u-ni-se'ri-al).  a.     Having  onl 

one  row  or  series;  uniseriate. 
Uniserlate  (u-ui-se'ri-at),  o.    Having  a  singl 

line  or  series. 
Uniseriately  ( u-ni-se'ri-at-li ),  adv.     In 

uniserial  manner;  in  a  single  line  or  seriei 
Unisexual  (u-ni-seks'u-al),  a.    Having  on 

sex  only;  specifically,  in  bot.  applied  I 

plants  having  separate  male  and  femal 

flowers. 
Unison  (u'ni-son),  n.    [L.  unus,  one,  an 

sonus,  sound.]    1.  In  music,  (o)  the  state 


sounding  at  the  same  pitcli ;  accordance  or 
coincidence  of  sounds  proiM'riling  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous  body.  (<>>  Musn- 

n  octaves  for  mixed  voices  or  Instrument*. 
2.  A  single  unvaried  tone.  J'ope.—i.  Accord- 
ance; agreement;  harmony.  '  l/nisonof  soul. 
Thomson. 

nison  (u'ni-son),  a.  1.  Sounding  alone; 
unisonous. 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix  d  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison.  Milton. 

2   In  music,  sounded  together;  coinciding 
or  according  in  pitch  or  sound;  as,  unison 
passages:  said  of  two  or  more  parts, 
nisonance  (u-ni»'6-nans),  n.    Accordance 
of  sounds;  unison. 

Jnisonant  (u-nis'6-nant).  a.  Being  in 
unison ;  having  the  same  degree  of  gravity 
or  acuteness. 

Unisonous  (u-nis'6-nus),  a.  1.  Being  m 
unison  ;  concordant :  said  of  two  or  more 
sounds  having  the  same  pitch. — 2.  Sounding 
alone;  without  harmony. 

These  apt  notes  were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part 
Mily,  and  in  one  unisonous  key.  T.  It  arton. 

Unit  (u'nitX  n.   [L.  unites,  unity,  from  tiniis. 
one.  SeeUNION.]  1.  A  single  thing  or  person 
regarded  as  having  oneness  for  its  main  at- 
tribute; a  single  one  of  a  number,  forming 
the  basis  of  count  or  consideration;  as,  each 
of  us  is  but  a  unit.— 2.  In  cm'in.  the  least 
whole  number,  or  one,  represented  by  the 
figure  1      Every  other  number  is  an  assem- 
blage of  units.    This  definition  is  applicable 
to  fractions  as  well  as  to  whole  numbers. 
Thus   the  fraction  T'5  is  an  assemblage  of 
seven  units,  each  of  which  is  one-tenth  of 
the  integer. —3.  In  math,  and  physics,  any 
known  determinate  quantity  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  which  any  other  quantity  of 
the  same  kind  is  measured ;  that  magni- 
tude which  is  to  be  considered  or  reckoned 
as  one  when  other  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind  are  to  be  measured.  It  is  not  itself  one, 
but  is  the  magnitude  which  one  or  1  shall 
stand  for  in  calculation.    It  is  a  length, 
or  a  surface,  or  a  solid,  or  a  weight,  or  a 
time,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  1  is  only  a 
numerical  symbol.—  Abstract  unit,  the  unit 
of  numeration;  the  number  represented  byl. 
—Concrete  or  denominate  unit,  a  unit  which 
expresses  also  character,  as  one  foot,  _one 
pound,  one  yard.  —  Decimal  and  duodecimal 
units,  those  in  scales  of  numbers  increasing 
or  decreasing  by  ten  or  twelve.  —  Unit  of 
measure,  a  certain  conventional  dimension 
or  magnitude  assumed  as  a  standard  by  which 
other  dimensions  or  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind  are  to  be  measured,  as  a  foot,  a  gallon, 
an  ounce,  a  pound,  an  hour,  and  the  like. 
See  MEASURE,  WEIGHT.  —  Specific  gravity 
unit:  for  solids  or  liquids,  1  cubic  foot  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  62'  Fahr.  =  1 ;  of  air  and  gases, 
1  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  air  at  62*  Fahr. 
=  \.  —  The  unit  of  minute  or  microscopic 
measurement,  as  for  the  lines  in  spectrum 
analysis,  is  the  wave-length  of  light,  the 
mean  value  of  which  is  about  sr,Ss5  o'  »n 
inch.  — Dynamic  unit,  one  which  forms  a 
basis  for  expressing  the  quantity  of  a  force, 
as  the  unit  of  mechanical  power  (see  FOOT- 
POUND), the  unit  known  as  horse-power  (see 
HORSE-POWER.)  The  system  of  units  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  British  As- 
sociation  for  scientific   calculations,   and 
known  as  the  C.G.S  system,  adopts  the  centi- 
metre as  the  unit  of  length,  the  gramme  as 
the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  second  as  the  unit 
of  time,  these  words  being  represented  re- 
spectively by  the  above  letters.  In  this  sys- 
tem theunit  of  area  is  thesquare  centimetre, 
the  unit  of  volume  is  the  cubic  centimetre, 
and  the  unit  of  velocity  is  a  velocity  of  a  cen- 
timetre per  second.   The  unit  of  momentum 
is  the  momentum  of  a  gramme  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second.    The 
unit-force  is  that  force  which  acting  on  a 
gramme  for  one  second  generates  a  velocity 
of  a  centimetre  per  second.    This  force  is 
called  a  dyne  (which  see).    The  unit  of  work 
is  the  work  done  by  the  force  of  a  dyne  work- 
ing through  a  distance  of  a  centimetre.    This 
is  called  an  erg  (which  see).— The  unit  of 
heat,  or  thermal  unit,  in  Britain,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  corresponds  to  1*  Fahr.  in 
the  temperature  of  1  Ib.  of  pure  water  at 
about  39'  Fahr. ;  in  France,  the  heat  required 
to  raise  a  gramme  of  pure  water  at  about 
394°C.,1°  C-— In  elect  :  unit  of  resistance, 
see  under  RESISTANCE  ;  unit  of  tension,  a 
volt,  which  is  to  the  tension  of  a  Daniell's 
cell  as  -9268  is  to  1  079 ;  unit  of  quantity,  that 
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quantity  of  electricity  which  with  an  electro- 
motive force  of  one  volt  will  flow  through  a 
resistance  of  1,000,000  ohms  in  one  second, 
called  &  farad;  unit  of  current,  a  current  of 
one  farad  per  second;  unit  of  work,  that  which 
will  produce  a  velocity  of  one  metre  (39  37 
inches)  per  second  in  a  mass  weighing  one 
gramme  (15  4o2  grains)  after  acting  upon  it  a 
second  of  time.— Electro-chemical  unit,  the 
quantity  of  current  that  will  decompose  143 
grain  of  water  or  generate  1  '02  cubic  inch 
of  gas  per  second,  the  amount  of  zinc  con- 
sumed in  each  cell  being  -513  grain. —  L'nit 
jar,  an  instrument  of  various  forms  devised 
for  measuring  definite  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity.—  Unit  cf  illumination.  See  CANDLE- 
POWER. 

Unitable  (u-nit'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  bein 
united;  capable  of  union  by  growth  or  othei 
wise. 

Unitarian  (u-ni-ta'ri-an), «.  [FromL  unita. 
unity,  from  tmiot.  one.  ]  1.  One  who  ascribe 
divinity  to  God  the  Father  only;  specifically 
one  of  a  religious  sect  or  congeries  of  sects 
distinguished  by  the  denial  of  the  receive 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Unitarians  ma 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  (l)The  conserva 
tive  or  orthodox  Unitarians,  who  accept  th 
general  articles  of  the  Christian  creed  (wit 
the  exception  of  the  Trinity),  such  as  mir 
acles,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  th 
plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture.  (2)  Th 
liberal  or  progressive  Unitarians,  whos 
creed  is  purely  rationalistic.  They  conside 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  inspired  as  othe 
great  men  are,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
they  reject  the  doctrines  of  original  sin 
eternal  punishments,  the  belief  in  miracles 
and  generally  the  whole  supernatural  ele 
ment  in  Christianity.  They  deny  the  neces 
sity  of  an  atonement,  considering  Christ' 
death  but  as  a  martyrdom  in  defence  01 
truth.  This  latter  class  forms  the  majority 
of  the  body  in  numbers,  in  intellect,  and  in 
position.— 2.  A  monotheist;  a  believer  in 
one  God,  as  opposed  to  a  polytheist,  or  a 
believer  in  many  gods.  In  this  sense  it  is 
applicable  to  all  Christians,  Jews,  and  JIo 
hammedans,  as  well  as  Deists.  Fleming 
[Rare.] 

Unitarian  (u-ni-ta'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Unitarians  or  their  doctrines. 
Unitarianlsni  (u-ni-ta'ri-an-izm),  ».  The 
doctrines  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  ol 
Christ  or  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  tenets  of  the  Unitarians.  See  UNITA- 
RIAN. 

Unitariani2e(u-ni-ta'ri-an-iz),u.«.  andi  To 
cause  to  conform,  or  to  conform  to  Unita- 
rianism. 

Unitary  (u'ni-ta-ri),  o.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
unit;  specifically,  in  chem.  applied  to  that 
system  of  chemistry  in  which  the  molecules 
of  all  bodies  are  compared,  as  to  their  mag- 
nitude, with  one  molecule — water,  for  ex- 
ample— and  all  chemical  reactions  are  as 
far  as  possible  reduced  to  one  typical  form 
of  reaction,  namely,  double  decomposition 
Wattt'  DM  of  Chem. 

Unite  (u-nif),  v.t.  pret  *  pp.  united;  ppr. 
uniting.  [L.  unto,  unitum,  from  unus,  one 
See  UNION.]  1.  To  combine  or  conjoin,  so 
as  to  form  one;  to  make  to  be  one  and  no 
longer  separate;  to  incorporate  in  one;  as, 
to  unite  two  kingdoms  or  two  bodies  of 
troops.  '  Unite  your  troops  of  horsemen 
with  his  bands  of  foot.'  Shak.—l.  To  con- 
nect, conjoin,  bring  together,  or  associate 
by  some  bond,  legal  or  other;  to  join  in  in- 
terest, affection,  fellowship,  or  the  like;  to 
ally;  to  link  together;  to  associate;  to  con- 
join; to  couple;  as,  to  unite  families  by  mar- 
riage; to  unite  nations  by  treaty;  to  unite 
fresh  adherents  to  a  cause. 

Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands.    Shale. 

Let  the  bond 

Of  mutual  firm  accord,  as  heretofore 
Unite  them.  Confer. 

3.  To  make  to  agree  or  be  uniform. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his 
kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  cause  to  adhere;  to  attach;  to  connect 
together;  as,  to  unite  bricks  or  stones  by 
cement 

The  peritonaeum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be 
united  with  the  musculous  flesh.  It'iseman. 

Unite  (u-nif),  v.i.  1.  To  become  one;  to  be- 
come incorporated;  to  grow  together;  to  be 
consolidated;  to  coalesce;  to  combine-  to 
commingle.  'So  God  with  man  unite*.' 
Muton.—Z.  To  join  in  an  act;  to  concur-  to 
act  in  concert. 


If  you  will  now  uniff  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  tliem  with  A  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.  SA<t&. 


Unitet  (u-nit'X  a.  United  ;  joint.  •  Unite 
consent.'  Webster. 

Unite  (u-nit'),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  sold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  originally  of 
the  value  of  20s.,  afterwards  increased  to 
2S*.  It  bore  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  the 
king  crowned  with  laurel,  and  on  the  re- 
verse the  royal  arms  crowned  with  the 
I<'L"  ml  '  Faciam  eos  in  gentem  unn,n.'  It 
wa*  afterwards  called  Jacobus,  Broad  Piece 
and  Laurel. 

Uniteablet  (u-nit'a-bl),  «.  Capable  of  being 
united.  Dr.  U.  More. 

United  (u-nit'ed),  p.  and  o.  Joined  or  com- 
bined; made  one;  made  to  agree;  allied; 
harmonious;  as,  a  united  household. 

United,  yet  divided,  twain  at  once— 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne. 

—  United  Brethren,  a  religious  community 
commonly  called  Moravians.  See  MORA- 
VIAN. —  United  Presbyterians,  the  Presby- 
terian church  formed  in  Scotland  by  the 
union  of  the  Associate  Synod  and  the  Relief 
Church  in  May,  1847.  See  SECEDKR,  and 
Relief  Church  under  RELIEF. 

Unitedly  (u-nit'ed-li),arfr.  In  a  united  man- 
ner; with  union  or  joint  efforts;  jointly; 
amicably.  Di-yden. 

Uniter  (u-nit'er),  n.  The  person  or  tiling 
that  unites  or  forms  a  connection. 

The  Priest  presides  over  the  worship  of  the  people- 
is  the  Untter  of  them  with  the  Unseen  Holy. 

Cartyle 

Unitiont  (u-ni'shou),  n.  The  act  of  unitine, 
or  the  state  of  being  united;  junction. 

As  long  as  any  different  substance  keeps  off  the 
Htiition.  hope  not  to  cure  the  wound.  Ir'isfman. 

Unitive  (u'nit-iv),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
uniting;  causing  or  tending  to  unite;  pro- 
ducing or  promoting  union.  'A  unitive 
power.'  J.  H.  Sewman. 

Unitively  (u'nit-iv-li),  ado.  In  a  united  or 
unitive  manner.  CudwortA.  [Rare.] 

Unltlze  (u'nit-iz),  v.t.  To  form  into  or  re- 
duce to  a  unit;  to  make  a  unit  of. 

Unity  (u'ni-ti),  it.  [L  unitas,  from  unus, 
one.  ]  1.  The  state  or  property  of  being  one- 
oneness;  singleness,  as  opposed  to  plurality. 

Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity.  Lome. 

An  empirical  acquaintance  with  facts  rises  to  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  facts,  as  soon  as  the  mind 
discovers  beneath  the  multiplicity  of  single  produc- 
tion.  the  unity  of  an  organic  system.  Max  Mailer. 

2.  Concord  ;  conjunction  ;  agreement  ;  uni- 
formity; oneness  of  sentiment,  affection 
behaviour,  and  the  like.     'There  is  such 
unity  in  the  proofs.'  Shak.    '  Unity  as  well 
in  ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.'    Hooker. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  itiiily!  ps.  cjouuii.  i. 

We.  of  all  Christians,  ought  to  promote  unity 
among  ourselves  and  others.  tip.  sprat. 

3.  In  math,  the  abstract  expression  for  any 
unit  whatsoever;  any  definite  quantity  or  ag- 
gregate of  quantities  or  magnitudes  taken  as 
one,  or  for  which  1  is  made  to  stand  in  calcu- 
lation.   The  terms  unit  and  unity  are  often 
used  synonymously,  but  in  general  the  num- 
ber 1  is  unity  when  it  is  not  applied  to  any 
particular  object,  and  a  unit  when  it  is  so 
applied.    See  UNIT,  3.—  4.  The  principle  by 
which  a  uniform  tenor  of  story  and  propriety 
of  representation  is  preserved  in  literary 
compositions;  conformity  in  a  composition 
to  these  principles;  a  reference  to  some  one 
purpose  or  leading  idea  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
discourse  or  composition.     The  so-called 
Aristotelian  law  of  unity  of  time,  of  place, 
and  of  action  in  a  drama  was  the  funda- 
mental rule  or  general  idea  from  which  the 
French  classical  dramatic  writers  and  critics 
derived,  or  to  which  they  referred,  all  their 
practical  rules  for  the  construction  of  a 
drama.     This  law  demanded    that   there 
should  be  no  shifting  of  the  scene  from 
place  to  place,  that  the  whole  series  of 
events  should  be  such  as  might  occur  within 
the  space  of  a  single  day,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  admitted  irrelevant  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  single  plot—  5.  In  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  such  a  combination  of 
parts  as  to  constitute  a  whole  or  a  kind  of 
symmetry  of  style  and  character;  thequality 
of  any  work  by  which  all  the  parts  are  sub- 
ordinate to  or  promotive  of  one  general  de- 
sign or  effect—  e.  In  (aw,  (a)  the  holding  of 
the  same  estate  in  undivided  shares  by  two 
or  more;  joint-tenancy  (which  see).  (0)  The 

oint  possession  by  one  person  of  two  rights 


by  several  titles.  -  7.  A  gold  coin  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  See  UNITE. 

Univalent  (u  im'a-lent),  a.  [I.,  mitts  one 
and  i-alere,  to  be  worth.]  Relating  to  aii 
element  having  an  equi valence  of  one;  capa- 
ble of  bi-ing  ,-omiiim-d  with  or  exchanged  for 
one  atom  of  another  element;  mouatomic 

Univalve  (ii'ni-valv),  a.  Having  one  valve 
"nly,  as  a  shell  or  pericarp. 

Univalve  (n'ni-valv),  n.  A  shell  having  one 
valve  only;  a  mollusc  with  a  shell  composed 
of  a  single  piece.  The  univalves  formed  one 
of  the  three  divisions  into  which  shells  weie 
divided  by  Linnaeus,  the  other  two  divisions 
being  bivalves  and  multivalves;  but  this  is 
not  a  scientific  classification,  and  has  long 
been  given  up,  the  term  being  now  used  only 
as  a  convenient  description  of  certain  of  the 
mollusca.  The  univalves  include  most  of 


;  Body  Whorl. 


Univalve  Shell  of  Biiainuni  undatum. 

A.  Apex.  B,  Base.  c.  Aperture.  D,  Anterior 
canal.  E,  Posterior  canal.  F.  Inner  lip,  pillar  lip, 
columellar  lip  or  labium.  G,  Outer  lip  or  labrum 
U.E.F.G,  Peristome  or  margin  of  aperture  \v.  Whorls 
or  volutions,  s.  Sutures,  or  lines  of  separation. 
V,  \  arix.— The  last  whorl  of  the  shell,  usually  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  is  called  the  •  body  whorl  '  the 
rest  of  the  volutions  constitute  the  'spire.' 

the  Gasteropoda,  as  land-snails,  sea-snails 
whelks,  limpets.  &c.  The  majority  of  uni- 
valve shells  are  cone-shaped  and  spiral  In 
the  simplest  form  the  conical  shape  is  re- 
tained without  any  alteration,  as  in  the  lim- 
pet. In  most  cases,  however,  the  cone  is 
elongated,  sometimes  forming  a  simple 
tube,  as  in  Dentalium,  but  usually  coiled  up 
into  a  spiral.  Sometimes,  as  in  Vermetus 
the  coils  or  'whorls'  of  the  shell  are  hardly 
in  contact,  but  most  commonly  they  are  so 
amalgamated  that  the  inner  side  of  each 
convolution  is  formed  by  the  pre-existin" 
whorl.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  common 
fresh-water  Planorbis,  the  whorls  are  coiled 
round  a  central  axis  in  the  same  plane,  and 
the  shell  is  said  to  be  discoidal.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  whorls  are  wound  round 
an  axis  obliquely,  a  true  spiral  beingformed, 
and  the  shell  becoming  turreted,  trochoid 
turbinated,  &c. 

Univalved  (u'ni-valvd),  a.  Having  only  one 
valve;  univalvular. 

Univalvular  (u-ni-val'vu-ler),  a.  Having 
one  valve  only;  having  a  shell  consisting  of 
a  single  piece;  as,  a  unicalvular  pericarp  or 
shell 

Universal  (u-ni-vers'al),  a.  [L.  universalis, 
universal,  from  universus,  universal,  lit 
turned  into  one  —  unus,  one,  and  rerto 
versum,  to  turn.  Comp.  diversus,  different 
turned  away  or  apart.  ]  1.  Extending  to  or 
comprehending  the  whole  numlier.quantity, 
or  space;  pertaining  to  or  pervading  all  or 
the  whole;  all-embracing;  all-reaching;  as, 
universal  ruin;  universal  good;  universal 
benevolence. 

If  all  the  world  could  hare  seen't  the  woe  had  been 
universal.  Shat. 

The  universal  cause. 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws.     foft. 

2.  Considered  as  or  constituting  a  whole: 
entire;  total;  whole.     'Sole  monarch  of  the 
universal  earth.'    Shak. 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony. 
This  uniz'ersal  frame  began.  Dryden. 

3.  Comprising  particulars,  or  all  the  particu- 
lars; as,  universal  terms. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds.      Davies. 

—  Universal  church,  in  theol.  the  church  of 
God  throughout  the  universe  —  Universal 
dial,  a  dial  by  which  the  hour  may  be 
found  by  the  sun  in  any  part  of  the  world  or 
under  any  elevation  of  the  pole.  —  Universal 
instrument,  in  astron.  a  species  of  altitude 
and  azimuth  instrument  constructed  so  as 
to  combine  portability  with  great  power 
The  peculiarities  of  this  instrument  are  that 
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the  telescope,  instead  of  being  a  straight 
tube,  is  broken  into  two  anus  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  break  a 
totally  reflecting  prism  is  placed,  which 
turns  the  rays  entering  the  object-glass  in 
a  rectangular  direction  along  the  eye-end 
of  the  telescope  which  forms  part  of  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  circle,  so  that  the 
telescope  becomes  free  to  move  through  all 
altitudes.  —  Universal  joint.  See  JOINT. — 
rnircr*(il  lejatee,  in  Scut*  law,  a  legatee  to 
\\hom  the  whole  estate  of  a  deceased  party 
is  given,  subject  only  to  the  burden  of  other 
1  '•-utcies  and  debts.—  Universal  lever.  See 
I.KVER.—  Universal  proposition,  in  Imjic,  one 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  its  widest 
extent  and  the  predicate  applies  to  every- 
thing which  the  subject  can  denote.  A  uni- 
versal proposition  may  be  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive. Thus,  'all  men  are  mortal 'is  a  universal 
affirmative  proposition;  'no  man  is  perfect  'is 
a  universal  negative  one.  A  universal  propo- 
sition is  opposed  to  a  particular  proposi- 
tion. See  under  PARTICULAR.  —  Universal 
successor,  iu  Scots  lawt  an  heir  who  succeeds 
to  the  whole  of  the  heritage  «f  a  person 
who  dies  intestate. — A  unioemal  umbel, 
in  bot.  a  primary  or  general  umbel;  the  first 
or  largest  set  of  rays  in  a  compound  umbel: 
opposed  to  partial.  A  universal  involucre 
is  not  unfrequently  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
universal  umbel.  —  Common,  General,  Uni- 
versal. See  under  COMMON. 
Universal  (u-ni-vers'al),  n.  l.f  The  whole; 
the  system  of  the  universe. 

To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  Paradise  after  Adam's  expulsion  if  the 
MfriMPMflwd  been  paradise?  Raleigh. 

2.  In  philos.  a,  general  notion  or  idea;  that 
which  by  its  nature  is  fit  to  be  predicated 
of  many;  that  which  by  its  nature  has  a  fit- 
ness or  capacity  to  be  in  many.    ITniversals 
have  been  divided  into  -metaphysical,   or 
those  archetypal  forms  existing  in  the  di- 
vine mind  and  forming  the  patterns  after 
which  all  things  were  created;  physical,  or 
certain  common  natures  diffused  over  or 
shared  in  by  many,  as  rationality  by  all 
men;  and  logical,  or  general  notions  framed 
by  the  human  intellect,  and  predicated  of 
many  things,  on  the  ground  of  their  possess- 
ing common  properties,  as  animal,  which 
may  be  predicated  of  man,  lion,  horse,  <fcc. 
In  anc,  philos.  the  universal^  were  called 
predicables,  and  were  arranged  in  five  classes, 
gemis,   species,  differentia,  proprium,  and 
accidens. 

The  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in  chalk 
or  snow  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from 
milk,  it  considers  that  appearance  alone  makes  it 
a  representative  of  all  of  that  kind,  and  having  given 
it  the  name  of  whiteness,  it  by  that  sound  signifies  the 
same  quality  wheresoever  to  be  imagined  or  met  with, 
and  thus  univcrsaif,  whether  ideas  or  terms.are  made. 
Lof&e. 

3.  In  logic,  a  universal  proposition.     See 
under  adjective. 

TJniversalian  (u'ni-ver-sa"li-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Universalism.  [Rare.] 

Universalism  (u-ni-vers'al-izm),  n.  In  tkeol. 
the  doctrine  of  the  Universalists;  the  belief 
that  all  men  will  be  saved  or  made  liappy  in 
a  future  life. 

Universalist  (u-ni-v6rs'al-ist),  n.  I.  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  that  all  men  will 
be  saved,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment ;  specifically,  one  of  a 
sect  founded  about  1750  who  believe  in  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  all  men  and  created 
spirits,  and  who  direct  their  criticism  against 
an  eternal  hell,  and  in  some  cases  even  against 
anysufferingafterdeath.  The  name  Univers- 
alists is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arminians 
in  consequence  of  the  universality  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace  and 
their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  particular 
election.— 2.  t  One  who  affects  to  understand 
all  statements  or  propositions. 

A  modern  freethinker  is  an  ttniversalist  in  specu- 
lation;  any  proposition  whatsoever  he  is  ready  to 
decide;  self-assurance  supplies  all  want  of  abilities. 
Bentley. 

Universalist  (u-ni-vers'al-ist),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Universalism ;  as,  universaliat 
views;  universalixt  church. 

Universalistic  (u-ni-vers'al-is"tik),  a.  Of, 
relating  to,  or  affecting  the  whole ;  uni- 
versal. '  Egoistic  and  universalistic  hedon- 
ism.' Prof.  Jevons. 

Universality  (u'ni-ver-sal"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  universal  or  extending  to  the 
whole;  as,  the  universality  of  a  proposition; 
the  universality  of  the  deluge. 

Universalize  (u-ni-vers'al-iz),  v.t.  To  make 
universal;  to  generalize.  Berkeley. 


Universally  (u-ni-vers'al-li),  adv.  In  a  uni- 
versal manner;  with  extension  to  the  whole; 
in  a  manner  to  comprehend  all;  without  ex- 
ception; as.airisufluid  universally  diffused; 
God's  laws  are  univcrxttlly  binding  on  his 
creatures. 

Universalness  (u-ni-vers'al-nes),  n.  Uni- 
versality. 

Universe  (u'ui-vers),  n.  [Fr.  unicers,  from 
L.  universum,  the  universe,  neut.  of  the  adj. 
tfiiiri  v.svfx,  all  together,all  taken  collectively, 
the  whole.  See  UNIVERSAL.]  The  general 
system  of  things;  all  created  things  viewed  as 
constituting  one  system  or  whole;  the  whole 
creation;  the  world;  the  to  pan  at  the  Greeks 
and  the  miindtin  of  the  Latins. 

For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 

Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all.     Shak. 

—  Win-lil,  Universe,  Great  inn.  World  pro- 
perly Dignities  this  globe  and  everything  in- 
habiting it,  as  animals  and  vegetables,  or 
immediately  associated  with  it,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere, iVc.  Universe  designates  the  entire 
mass  of  worlds,  with  everything  associated 
with  them,  comprehending  all  stars,  planets, 
satellites,  comets,  &c.,  regarded  as  one  sys- 
tem. Creation,  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  universe,  differing 
from  it  principally  in  not  comprehending  tin-- 
Great First  Cause  and  the  idea  of  space.  It 
is  often  used  in  a  sense  limited  by  the  epithet 
or  qualifying  word  preceding  it;  as,the6rMte 
creation,  the  rational  creation. 
University  (u-ni-ver'si-ti),  n.  [L.  univer- 
aitas,  the  whole  of  anything  as  contrasted 
with  its  parts,  the  universe;  later,  an  associa- 
tion, corporation,  company,  Ac.]  l.t  The 
whole;  the  universe.  '  Speaking  with  respect 
to  the  university  of  things.'  Harrow.  —2.  t  A 
corporation;  a  guild.  — 3.  In  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  an  establishment  or  corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  all  or  some 
of  the  most  important  brandies  of  science 
and  literature,  and  having  the  power  of  con- 
ferring certain  honorary  dignities,  termed  de- 
grees, in  several  faculties,  as  arts,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology.  In  most  cases  the  corpo- 
rations constituting  universities  include  a 
body  of  teachers  or  professors  for  giving  in- 
struction to  students;  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial to  a  university,  the  staff  of  London  Uni- 
versity being  merely  an  examining  body. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  term  began  to 
be  used  in  reference  to  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, it  denoted  either  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  and  learners,  or  the  whole  body  of 
learners,  with  corporate  rights  and  under 
by-laws  of  their  own,  divided  either  by 
faculty  or  by  country  (hence  the  '  nations ' 
into  which  the  students  were  classed),  or 
both  together,  its  meaning  being  determined 
by  the  words  with  which  it  was  connected. 
At  a  later  period  the  expression  universitag 
literarum  (the  whole  of  literature  or  learn- 
ing) was  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  most 
important  branches  of  knowledge  were  to  be 
taught  in  these  establishments;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  twofold  application  of  uni- 
versitas  led  to  the  distinctive  meaning  of 
the  term  as  now  used.  Some,  forming  their 
notion  of  the  word  university  merely  from 
the  English  universities,  suppose  that  it 
necessarily  means  a  collection  and  union  of 
colleges,  that  it  is  a  great  corporation  em- 
bodying in  one  the  smaller  and  subordinate 
collegiate  bodies;  but  this  is  not  correct,  for 
many  universities  exist  in  which  there  are  no 
colleges.  This  Is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
German  universities,  and  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities there  are  no  foundations  which  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  English  colleges. 
Besides,  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge existed  before  a  single  college  was  en- 
dowed. The  oldest  of  the  European  univer- 
sities were  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  and 
these  formed  the  models  on  which  the  other 
universities  which  subsequently  sprungup  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  were  established. 
Universityless(u-ni-ver/8i-ti-les),a.  Having 
no  university.  Fuller.  [Rare.] 
Universplogical(u-ni-vers'6-loj"i-kal),a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  universology. 
Universologist  (u'ni-ver-sor'o-jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  the  science  of  universology. 
Universology  (u'ni-ver-sol"o-ji),  n.  [L.  uni- 
versuin,  the  universe,  and  Gr.  logos,  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  the  universe,  or  the 
whole  system  of  created  things ;  a  science 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  philosophy,  of 
the  sciences  in  their  general  aspects,  and  of 
social  polity,  or  the  collective  life  of  the 
human  world.  H.  Spencer. 
Univocacy  ( u-niv'o-ka-si ),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  01  being  univocal.  [Rare.] 


UniVOCal(u-niv'o-kal),  a.  [L.  umtn,  one,  ;ind 
vox,  vocis,  a  voice,  a  word.]  ].  Having  one 
meaning  only;  having  the  meaning  certain 
and  unmistakable.  'A  unimcal  precept.' 
Jer.  Taylor.  A  univocal  word  is  op]m-,-il 
to  an  equivocal,  which  lias  two  or  more  sig- 
nifications.—'2.  Having  unison  of  sounds,  as 
the  octave  in  music  and  its  replicates. — 
3.  Certain;  not  to  be  doubted  or  mistaken. 
'The  true  mothers,  the  univocal  parents  of 
their  productions.'  Jer.  Tunt»r. 

Univocal  (u-niv'o-kal),  n.  A  word  having 
only  one  signification  or  meaning;  a  generic 
word,  or  a  word  predicable  of  many  different 
species,  as  fish,  tree. 

Univocally  (n-niv'o-kal-li).  adv.  1.  In  a 
nnivocul  manner;  in  one  sense;  not  equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 

The  same  word  may  be  employed  either  ntiiTH- 
cally,  equivocally,  or  analogously.  ll'ftately. 

2.  In  one  tenor.     Ray.     [Rare.] 

Univocation  (u-niv'o-ka"shon).  n.  Agree- 
ment of  name  and  meaning.  Whiston. 

Unjaundiced  (un-lan'dirt),  a.  Not  jaun- 
diced; hence,  not  affected  by  envy,  jealousy, 
or  the  like.  'An  unjavndiced  eye.'  Coicper. 

UnjealOUS  (un-jel'us),  a.  Not  jealous;  not 
H^picious  or  mistrustful.  Clarendon. 

Unjoin  (un-join'),  v-t.  To  separate;  to  dis- 
join. 

Unjointt  (nn-joinf),  v.t.  To  disjoint.  '  Un- 
jointiixj  the  bones.'  Fuller. 

Unjointed(un-joint'ed),p.  and  a.  1,  Having 
no  joints;  as,  an  unjointed  stem  of  a  plant. 
2.  Deprived  of  a  joint;  disjointed;  discon- 
nected; hence,  incoherent.  'This  bald,  un- 
jointed talk.'  Shak. 

Unjqyful  (un-joi'ful),  a.  Not  joyful;  sad. 
'This  unjoyful  set  of  people.1  Steele. 

Unjoyous  (un-joi'us),  a.  Not  joyous;  not 
gay  or  cheerful. 

Where  nothing  can  be  hearty  it  must  be  ttttjoyous 
and  injurious  to  any  perceiving  person.  Milton. 

Unjudged  (un-jujd'),  a.  Not  judged;  not 
judicially  determined.  'Causes  unjudged 
.  .  .  and  sleeping  laws.'  Prior. 

Unjust  (un-jusf),  a.  1.  Not  just;  as,  (a)  not 
acting  or  disposed  to  act  according  to  law 
and  justice;  not  conforming  to  divine  pre- 
cept or  moral  law. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  tlie  just  and  on  the  un~ 
;ntt.  Mat.  T.  45. 

(6)  Contrary  to  justice  and  right;  wrongful; 
unjustifiable ;  as,  an  unjust  sentence,  or 
cause.  'Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good 
and  loyal.'  Shak. — 2.t  Dishonest.  'Dis- 
carded unjust  servingmen. '  Shak.  —3.  tFalse; 
faithless;  perfidious.  '  O  passing  traitor,  per- 
jured and  unjust.'  Shak. — M  Not  according 
to  or  founded  on  fact;  untrue.  Shak. 

Unjusticet  (un'jus-tis),  n.  Injustice.  'To 
free  his  justice  from  seeming  unjustice.' 
Hales. 

Unjustifiable  (un-jus'ti-fi"a-bl),  a.  Not  jus- 
tifiable; not  capable  of  being  justified  or 
proved  to  be  right;  not  to  be  vindicated  or 
defended;  as,  an  unjustifiable  motive  or  ac- 
tion. '  The  foolish  and  unjustifiable  doctrine 
of  indulgences.1  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unjustifiableness  (un-jus'ti-fi"a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  not  being  justifiable.  Claren- 
don. 

Unjustifiably  (un-jus'ti-fi"a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  justified  or  vindi- 
cated. Burke. 

Unjustly  (un-justli),  adv.  In  an  unjust 
manner;  wrongfully.  Milton. 

Unked  (ungk'ed),  a.  [Corrupted  for  un- 
couth.] 1.  Unusual;  odd;  strange;  ugly. — 
2.  Lonely;  solitary.  Cowper.  Written  vari- 
ously Unketh,  Unkid,  Unkad.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

Unkemmedt  (un-kem'ed),  a.  Unkempt. 
*  With  long  unkemmed  hairs.'  May. 

Unkempt  (un-kenifj,  a.  Uncombed;  hence, 
rough;  unpolished.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

But,  ah  !  too  well  I  wot  .  .  . 

.  .  .  My  rimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spenser. 

Unkenn'd,  Unkent  (un-kemV,  un-kent'),  a. 
[Un,  and  ken,  to  know.]  Unknown.  'A 
swaine  unkent.'  W.  Browne.  'Miseries  un- 
kend  before  they  come.'  Danie.1.  [Old  En- 
glish and  Scotch.] 

Unkennel  (un-ken'nel),  v.t.  1.  To  drive  or 
force  from  a  kennel ;  to  take  out  of  a  ken- 
nel. 'We'll  unkennel  the  fox.'  Shak.— 
2.  To  rouse  from  secrecy  or  retreat.  '  If  his 
occult  guilt  do  not  itself  unkennel.'  Shak. 

Unkept  (un-kepf),  a.  1.  Not  kept;  not  re- 
tained; not  preserved. — 2.  Not  sustained, 
maintained,  or  tended.  'He  ...  stays  me 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go;     j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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here  at  home  unkept.'    Shale.  —  3.  Not  ob- 

»-rved;  not  obeyed,  as  a  commaml.  Hooker. 

Unketht  (ungtuth),  a.    Uncouth;  strange. 

>    i-  '   NKKH. 

Unkidt  (uiijj'kid).    See  VNKED. 

Unkind  (un-kiud'),  a.  1. 1  Violating  the  laws 
of  kind  or  kindred;  unnatural.  Chaucer; 
Gower. — 2.  t  Not  recognizing  the  duties 
arising  out  of  kinship.— 3.  Wanting  in  kind- 
ness, benevolence,  affection,  or  the  like;  not 
kind;  harsh;  cruel. 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
Shak. 

Unklndllnessam  kind'H-nes),  n.  Character 
of  being  unkindly;  unkindness;  unfavour- 
ableness.  •  Killed  with  unutterable  unkind- 
liness. '  Tennyson. 

Unkindly  (un-kind'li),  a.  1.  Not  kind ;  un- 
kind; ungracious;  as,  an  unkindly  manner, 
it  Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature.  'And 
gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime. 'Spen- 
ser. —3.  Unfavourable;  malignant.  'Every 
bleak,  unkindly  fog.'  Milton. 

Unkindly  (un-kind'li),  ado.  i.  Without 
kindness;  without  affection;  as,  to  treat 
one  unkindly.—  2.t  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
nature;  unnaturally.  Milton. 

Unkindness  (un-kind'nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unkind ;  want  of  kind- 
ness; want  of  natural  affection;  want  of 
good-will.— 2.  Unkind  act;  disobliging  treat- 
ment; disfavour.  '  A  small  utikindness  is  a 
great  offence.'  Coaper. 

Unkindredt  (uu-kin'dred),  a.  Not  of  the 
same  kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind;  not  re- 
lated. '  One  ...  of  blood  unkindred  to  your 
royal  house.'  Roice. 

Unking  (un-king'),r.t.  To  deprive  of  royalty. 

They  would  untiag  my  father  now 

To  make  you  way.  Southern. 

Unkinglike,  Unkingly  (un-king'lik,  un- 
king7!!),  a.  Unbecoming  a  king;  not  noble 

Unkingshipt  (un-king'ship),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  unkinged. 

Unkineship  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty's 
statues  thrown  down.  Evelyn. 

Unkiss  t  (un-kis'),  v.t.  To  retract  or  annul 
by  kissing  again,  as  an  oath  taken  by  kissing 
the  book. 

Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  • 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made.    Skat. 

Unkissed  (un-kisf),  p.  and  a.    Not  kissed. 

Foul  breath  is  noisome;  therefore  I  will  depart 
uniissed.  shaf 

Unknelled  (un-neW),  a.  Untolled;  not 
having  the  bell  tolled  for  one  at  death  or 
funeral.  Byron. 

Unknlghtly  (un-nitli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
unlike  or  unbecoming  a  knight  or  knight- 
hood. Tennyson. 

Unknit  (un-nif),  v.t.  To  separate  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  knit;  hence,  to  smooth  or  open 
out. 

Unknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow.        Shak. 

Unknot  (un-nof),  v.t.  To  free  from  knots  • 
to  untie. 

Unknotty  (un-not'i),  a.  Having  no  knots 
'  Unknotty  flr.'  Sandys. 

Unknowt  (un-n8'), v.t.  1.  To  become  ignor- 
ant of,  or  unacquainted  with,  as  something 
already  known;  to  lose  the  knowledge  of. 

Can  I  uatncw  itt— No,  but  keep  it  secret.  Dryden. 

2.t  Not  to  know;  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
or  acquaintance  with.  Wickli/e. 

Unknowability  (un-no'a-bil"i-ti).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unknowable.  J.  S. 
Mill. 

Unknowable  (un-no'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  known ;  not  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained or  discovered. 

Their  objects,  transcending  the  sphere  of  all  ex- 
perience actual  or  possible,  consequently  do  not  fall 
under  the  categories,  in  other  words  are  posiiively 
unknowable.  Sir  II:  Hamilton. 

Unknowing  (un-no'ing),  o.  Not  knowing; 
ignorant:  with  of  before  an  object. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unkntrwing  world 
How  these  tilings  came  about  Shak. 

His  hounds.  unknoTvine  of\v&  change,  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 

Dryden. 

Unknowingly  (un-no'ing-li),  adv.  Ignor- 
antly;  without  knowledge  or  design. 

Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance. 
Dryden. 

Unknowledgedt  (un-nol'ejd),  a.  Not  ac- 
knowledged or  recognized.  B.  Jonson. 

Unknown  (un-nan').  a.  i.  Not  known;  not 
become  an  object  of  knowledge;  not  recog- 
nized, discovered,  or  found  out  —  2  Not 
ascertained,  with  relation  to  extent,  degree, 


quantity,  or  the  like;  hence,  incalculable; 
inexpressible;  immense. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  un. 
knwn  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Not  to  be  made  known,  expressed,  or 

communicated. 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you. 
Grant  me  this  boon.  Shak. 

4  Not  having  had  sexual  commerce.  '  I  am 
yet  unknown  to  woman.'  Shak.-  The  word 
is  used  adverbially  in  the  phrase  unknown 
(o  =  without  the  knowledge  of.  'That  he, 
unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt.'  Shak. 
The  man  of  the  house  had  .  .  .  unknown  to  Sir 
Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post.  Addison. 

Unknownness  (un-non'nes),  «.    The  state 
<n-  rendition  of  being  unknown.     Camden. 
UnlaboriOUS  (un-la-bo'ri-us),  a.     Not  labo- 
rious; not  toilsome;  not  difficult;  easy. 
All  things  seem  easy  and  unlaborious  to  them 

Milton, 

Unlaboured  (un-lii'berd),  a.  1.  Not  pro- 
duced by  labour  or  tnil. 

Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labour;  not  tilled. 

Let  thy  ground  not  lie  unlaboured,     y.  Philips. 

3.  Spontaneous;  voluntary;  natural;  hence, 
easy;  free;  not  cramped  or  stiff. 

And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise. 

Unlabouring  (un-la'ber-ing),  a.  Not  labour- 
ing or  moving  with  great  exertion. 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  the  itnlnfourinr 
feet.  Coleridge. 

Unlace  run-las'),  v.t.  1.  To  loosefrom  lacing 
or  fastening  by  a  cord,  string,  band,  or  the 
like,  passed  through  loops,  holes.  Ac.;  to 
open  or  unfasten  by  undoing  or  untying  the 
lace  of;  as,  to  unlace  a  garment  or  helmet 
Tennyson.—  2.  To  loosen  the  dress  of;  to 
undress.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  Hence— 3.  To  di- 
vest of  due  covering;  to  expose  to  injury  or 
damage. 

What's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus?     Shak. 

Unlade  (un-lad'V  v.t.  1.  To  unload;  to  take 
out  the  cargo  of.  '  Lading  and  unlading  the 
tall  barks.'  Tennyson.  —  2.  To  unload;  to 
remove,  as  a  load  or  burden;  to  discharge. 

There  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden. 

Unlaid  (un-ladO,  a.  1.  Not  laid  oVplaced; 
not  fixed.  '  The  first  foundations  of  the 
world  being  yet  unlaid.'  Hooker.— 1.  Not 
allayed ;  not  pacified ;  not  exorcised  ;  not 
suppressed.  '  Meagre  hag,  a  stubborn,  un- 
laid ghost.'  Milton.— 3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a 
corpse.  B.  Jonson. 

Unlamented  (un-la-ment'ed),  a.  Not  la- 
mented; whose  loss  is  not  deplored. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away.     Pope. 

Unland  (un-landO,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  lands. 
Fuller. 

Unlap  (un-lap'),  v.t.  To  unfold.  'Tapestry 
.  .  .  unlapt  and  laid  open.'  Booker. 

Unlarded  (un-lard'ed),  a.  Not  larded,  or 
dressed  with  lard ;  hence,  not  mixed  with 
something  by  way  of  improvement;  not  in- 
termixed or  adulterated. 

Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  rn ; 
speak  it  purely  and  unlarded  with  any  other. 

Chesterfield. 

Unlash  (un-Iash'),  v.t.  Naut.  to  loose,  un- 
fasten, or  separate,  as  something  lashed  or 
tied  down. 

Unlatch  (un-lach'),  r.i.  To  open  or  loose 
by  lifting  the  latch. 

Meantime  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mis'ay'd  . 
The  door  unlatched.  Dryden. 

Unlaurelled  (un-la'reld),  a  Not  crowned 
with  laurel ;  not  honoured.  •  Unlaurelled 
to  descend  in  vain,  by  all  forgotten.'  Byron. 

Unlavished  (un-Iav'isht),  a.  Not  lavished; 
not  spent  wastefully. 

Unlavished  wisdoin  never  works  in  vain.    Thomson. 

Unlawt  (un-la/).  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
authority  or  character  of  law. 

That  which  is  impious  or  evil  absolutely,  either 
against  faith  or  manner,  no  law  can  possibly  permit, 
that  intends  not  to  unlaw  itself.  Milton. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  to  fine. 

Unlaw  (un-la/),  n.  In  Scots  law,  (a)  any 
transgression  of  the  law;  any  injury  or  act 
of  injustice.  (6)  A  fine  or  amerciament 
legally  fixed  and  exacted  from  one  who  has 
transgressed  the  law. 

Unlawful  (uu-la'ful),  a.  1.  Not  lawful;  con- 
trary to  law;  illegal;  not  permitted  by  law, 
human  or  divine ;  as,  an  unlawful  act ;  an 
unlawful  oath;  an  unlawful  society.— 2  Be- 
gotten out  of  wedlock ;  illegitimate.  '  Un- 
lawful issue.'  Shak.— Unlawful  assembly 


according  to  Blackstone  and  Cowel,  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  persons  to  com  in  it 
an  unlawful  act;  according  to  Stephen  ;ui\ 
ini-rtin^  of  great  numbers  of  people  with 
sm-h  circumstam-es  of  terror  as  cjumut  but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears 
and  jealousies  among  the  subjects  of  the 
realm. 

Unlawfully  (un-la'fnl-li),a<to.  1.  In  an  un- 
lawful manner;  in  violation  of  law  or  right; 
illegally.  'Judges  incompetent  to  judge 
their  king  unlawfully  detained.'  Daniel. — 
2.  Illegitimately;  not  in  wedlock. 

I  had  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law.  than  my 
son  should  be  unwvjuliy  born.  SAak. 

Unlawfulness  (un-la'ful-nes).  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unlawful;  illegality; 
contrariety  to  law.  'The  tinlavfuliuti  of 
lying.'  South.-?.  Illegitimacy 

Unlay  (un-la'),  v.  t.  Xaut.  to  untwist,  as  the 
strands  of  a  rope,  Jtc.  'To  unlay  a  cable.' 
.4  nson. 

Unlearn  (un-lern'),  v.t.  1.  To  divest  one's, 
self  of  the  acquired  knowledge  of;  to  make 
one's  self  become  ignorant  of,  or  lose  ac- 
quaintance with  or  experience  in  ;  to  undo 
or  reverse  training,  skill,  or  learning  in  ;  to 
forget  the  knowledge  of. 


He  (Pope)  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  seven 
years  ...  in  unlearning  ail  he  had  been  acquiring 
for  twice  that  lime.  H'arburfon. 


2.t  To  fail  to  learn;  not  to  learn.    Dr.  II. 

More. 

Unlearned  (un-lern'ed),  a.  1.  Xot  learned- 
ignorant;  illiterate;  not  instructed;  inex- 
perieuced.  Tennyson.— 2.  Not  suitable  to 
a  learned  man. 

1  will  prove  these  verses  to  be  very  unlearned 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention.  Shak. 

3.  (un-lernd'.)  Xot  gained  by  study;  not 
known. 

They  learned  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  ai 
were  better  unlearned.  Milton. 

Unlearnedness  (un-lern'ed-nes),  n.  Want 
of  learning;  illiterateness.  '-My  stammer- 
ing muse's  poor  unlearnedness.'  Sylvester. 

Unleash  (un  -lesh').  v.  t.  To  free  from  a  leashj 
or  as  from  a  leash ;  to  let  go. 

Unleavened  (un-lev'nd),  a.  Not  leavened; 
not  raised  by  leaven,  barm,  or  yeast  Ex 
xii.  39. 

Unlectured  (  un-lek'turd  ),  a.  1.  Not  ad- 
dressed in  a  lecture  or  lectures.  — 2.  Not 
taught  or  inculcated  by  lecture.  'A  science 
yet  unlectured  in  our  schools.'  Young 

Uuleisuredt  (un-le'zhurd),  a.  Not  having 
leisure; occupied. ' Her unleitiured thoughts.' 
Sir  1'.  Sidney. 

Unleisurednesst(un-le'zhurd-nes),  n.  Want 
of  leisure.  Bottle. 

Unless  (un-les'),  conj.  [A  word  not  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  and 
compounded  of  OH  less,  upon  less  (than), 
the  older  forms  being  onles,  onlesse  =  oil 
lower  terms,  on  any  lower  condition  ;  Fr.  a 
moinsque.  Sir  John  Maundeville  (who  wrote 
135«)  has  •  But  that  may  not  bee  upon  lesse 
than  wee  mowe  falle  upon  hevene  fro  the 
erthe.'  Less  than,  less  that,  and  less  alone- 
were  also  used.)  1.  If  it  be  not  that;  if  it 
be  not  the  case  that ;  were  it  not  the  fact 
that;  if  ...  not;  supposing  that  .  .  .  not; 
except;  excepting. 

Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  had'st  this  ring 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour.  Shak. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phrebus,  young, 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme, 
Unless  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.          Swift. 

2.t  For  fear  that;  in  case;  lest 

Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay, 
Unless  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  p.iy. 

Greene. 

3.  By  omission  of  a  verb  unless  may  have 
the  force  of  a  preposition,  =  except,  but' for. 
Thus  in  the  sentence:  '  Here  nothing  breeds 
unless  the  nightly  owl'  (Shak.),  we  may  re- 
gard '  unless '  as  a  preposition,  or  may  supply 
'it  be'  after  'unless,'  or  'breed '  after  'owl.' 

Xor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster;  unless  the  bookish  theoric. 
S/tat. 

Except  and  unless  were  common  formerly 
as  conjunctions,  nearly  or  quite  interchange- 
able ('Except  thou  make  thyself  a  prince 
over  us.'  Num.  xv-i.  13),  but  the  former  i» 
now  comparatively  seldom  used  in  that  way 
(at  least  with  the  verb  directly  expressed), 
having  usually  a  prepositional  force.  In  the 
Bible  except  (conj.)  occurs  eight  or  ten  times 
as  often  as  unless.  The  special  function  of 
except  is  to  introduce  an  exception  to  a 
generaUstatement;  of  unless  to  introduce  a 
restriction,  limitation,  or  alternative.  'So 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  So.  ley. 
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that  he  couU  not  lie  impleaded  in  any  civil 
court  except  un  criminal  charges.'  IJ  attain. 
'And  miule  it  hard  for  any  nation  to  be 
thenceforth  safe  except  by  its  sheer  strength.  ' 
Kinylake. 

A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless  where  charter 

or  custom  introduced  .1  different  tribute)  due  from 
every  one  of  full  age,  &c.  Hallam. 

Except  when  it  happens  that  the  people  A\  c  turned 
aside  for  a  moment    .    .    .    the  foreigner  ha 


gro 

liii^ 


.    .    .  s  good 

unds  for  inferring  that,   whatever  the  policy  of 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  altogether  unstable. 

KtngtoMt, 

In  Europe,  all  States  except  the  five  great  Powers 
are  exempt  from  the  duty  of  watching  over  the 
general  safety;  and  even  a  State  which  is  one  of  the 
five  great  Powers  is  not  practically  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  sustain  the  cause  of  justice  unless  its  percep- 
tion of  the  wrong  is  reinforced  by  a  sense  of  its  own 
interests.  KlMgtoM. 

Unlessoned  (un-les'ml),  a.  Not  taught;  not 
instructed.  'An  nnlesaoned  girl,  unschooled, 
unpractised.  '  Shak. 

Unlettered  (un-let'erd),  a.  Unlearned;  un- 
taught; ignorant.  'The  loose  unlettered 
hinds.'  Milton.  'An  unlettered  man.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Unlibidinous  (un-ll-bid'ln-us),  a.  Not  li- 
bidinous; not  lustful.  'Love  tmttMdfeoui 
reigned.'  Milton. 

Unlicensed  (un-l!'senst),  a.  1.  Not  licensed; 
not  having  a  license  or  legal  permission; 
specifically,  not  entitled  to  deal  in  certain 
commodities  or  engage  in  a  certain  business, 
from  not  possessing  special  qualifications  or 
the  like;  as,  an  unlicensed  medical  practi- 
tioner; an  unlicensed  innkeeper.—  2.  Done 
or  undertaken  without,  or  in  defiance  of,  due 
license  or  permission;  as,  an  unlicensed 
traffic. 

Unlicked  (un-likf),  a.  Not  licked;  not 
brought  to  proper  shape  by  licking:  from 
the  old  popular  notion  that  the  she-bear 
licked  her  cubs  into  shape;  hence,  ungainly; 
raw;  unmannerly;  uncultivated.  'Like  to 
a  chaos  or  unlicked  bear-whelp.'  Shak. 

Unlightsome(un-lit'buni),a.  Dark;  gloomy; 
wanting  light. 

First  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed,  uttUghtsomt  first. 

Unlike  (un-lik'),  a.  1.  Not  like;  dissimilar; 
having  no  resemblance. 

So  the  twin  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 
Unlike  ;  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  fair. 
Sir  J.  Denham. 
Z.  Improbable;  unlikely. 

What  befel  the  empire  of  Almaigne  were  not  »«- 
like  to  befal  to  Spain.  Bacon. 

—  Unlike  quantities,  in  math,  quantities  ex- 
pressed by  different  letters  or  combinations 
of  letters,  or  by  the  same  letters  with  dif- 
ferent powers.  —  Unlike  signs,  the  signs  pints 
(+)aiut  minus  (-). 

Unlikelihood  (un-likli-hud),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unlikely  or  improbable  ;  improba- 
bility. 'The  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such 
men  should  engage  in  such  a  measure/ 
Paley. 

Unlikeliness  (un-llk'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  unlikely;  improbability. 

There  are  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  improba- 
bility and  unlikeliness.  Loeke. 

2.f  The  state  of  being  unlike;  dissimilarity. 
Bp.  Hall.—  3.  t  The  state  of  being  not  likable 
or  lovable.  Chaucer. 

Unlikely  (un-lik'li),  a.  1.  Such  as  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected;  improbable;  as,  an 
unlikely  event;  the  thing  you  mention  is  very 
unlikely.—  2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of 
success  or  of  a  desired  result;  likely  to  fail; 
unpromising. 

Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they  grow 
by  unlikely  means.  Hooker. 

3.t  Not  calculated  to  inspire  liking  or  affec- 
tion ;  not  likable  or  lovable.     Chaucer. 
Unlikely  (un-likli),  adv.     With  no  or  little 
likelihood;  improbably. 

The  pleasures  .  .  .  not  unlikely  may  proceed  from 
the  discoveries  each  shall  communicate  to  another. 

Pope. 

Unlikent  (un-lik'n),  v.t.     To  feign;  to  pre- 

tend.    Wickli/e. 
Unlikeness  (un-llk'nes),  n.    Want  of  resem- 

blance; dissimilarity. 

And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine.        Tennyson. 

Unlimber  (un-lim'ber),  a.  Not  limber;  not 
flexible;  not  yielding.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Unlimber  (un-lim'ber),  v.t.  Milit.  to  take 
off  the  limbers;  as,  to  unlimber  the  guns. 

Unlimitablet  (un-lim'it-a-bl),  a.  Admitting 
no  limits;  boundless;  illimitable.  '  No  un- 
limitable  exemption.'  Milton.  '  Unlimited 
and  unlimitftble.'  Locke. 


Unlimited  (un-lim'it  ed),  a.  \.  Not  limited; 
having  no  bounds;  boundless. 

So  unlimited  is  our  impotence,  ,  .  .  that  it  fetters 
our  very  wishes.  Boyle. 

2.  Undefined;  indefinite;  not  bounded  by 
proper  exceptions. 

With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities,  because  of 
their  plainness  at  the  first  sight.  Hooker. 

3.  Unconfined ;    not  restrained.     'An  un- 
guarded, unlimited  will.'     Jer.   Taylor.— 
Unlimited   problem,   in   math,    a  problem 
which  may  have  an  infinite  number  of  solu- 
tions. 

Unlimitedness  (un-lim'it-ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unlimited  or  boundless,  or  of 
being  undefined.  South. 

Unline  (un-lin'),  v.t.  To  take  the  lining  out 
of;  hence,  to  empty.  'It  unlines  their 
purses.'  Davies. 

Unlineal  (un-lin'e-al).  a.  Not  lineal;  not 
coming  in  the  order  of  succession.  Shak 

Unlining  (un-lin'ing).  n.  In  bot.  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Lindley  to  a  process  consisting  in 
the  separation  of  a  layer  from  the  inside  of 
a  petal.  Culled  also  Chorisis,  Chorization, 
and  Deduplication.  See  CHORISIS. 

Unlink  (un-lingk'),  v.t.  To  separate  the 
links  of;  to  loose,  as  something  fastened  by 
a  link;  to  unfasten;  to  untwist. 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  (the  snake)  unlinked  itself. 

Unliquefted  (un-lik'we-fld),  a.  Unmelted; 
not  dissolved.  'Remained  in  the  melted 
matter,  rigid,  and  unliquejied.'  Addison. 

Unliquidated (un-lik' wi-dat-ed),  a.  Not 
liquidated;  not  settled;  not  having  the  exact 
amount  ascertained;  as,  an  unliquidated 
debt;  unliquidated  accounts.  —  Unliqui- 
dated damages,  penalties  or  damages  not 
ascertained  in  money. 

Unliquored  (un-lik'erd),  a.  1.  Not  moist- 
ened or  smeared  with  liquor.  'Churches 
and  states,  like  an  unliquored  coach  ...  on 
fire  with  their  own  motion.'  Bp.  Hall.— 

2.  Not  filled  with  liquor;  not  in  liquor;  not 
intoxicated.    'An  unliquored  Silenus.*  Mil- 
ton. 

Unlistening(un-lis'n-ing),  a.  Not  listening; 
not  hearing;  not  regarding  or  heeding.  '  Un~ 
listening,  barbarous  force.'  Thomson. 

Unlive,  v.t.  1.  (un-liv'.)  To  live  in  a  manner 
contrary  to ;  to  annul  or  undo  by  living. 
'We  must  unlive  our  former  lives/  Glan- 
vil.—2.  (un-liv'.)  To  bereave  of  life. 

If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived. 
Shak. 

Unliveliness  (un-liv'Ii-nes),  n.  Want  of 
liveliness;  d  illness.  Milton. 

Unload  (un-16d'),  v.t.  1.  To  take  the  load 
from;  to  discharge  of  a  load  or  cargo;  to  dis- 
burden; as,  to  unload  a  ship;  to  unload  a 
cart. — 2.  To  remove  (as  a  cargo  or  burden) 
from  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  the  like;  to  dis- 
charge; as,  to  unload  a  freight  or  goods.— 

3.  Fig.  to  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or 
troublesome ;  or  to  remove  and  make  cease 
to  be  burdensome. 

Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burthen. 

4.  To  withdraw  the  charge  (that  is,  powder 
and  ball)  from;  as,  to  unload  a  gun. 

Unlocated  (im-16-kat'ed),  a.  Not  located  or 
placed; specifically,  in  America, notsurveyed 
and  marked  off.  See  LOCATE. 

Unlock  (un-lok'),  v.t  1.  To  unfasten,  as 
something  which  has  been  locked;  to  open, 
as  what  has  been  shut,  closed  in, or  protected 
by  a  lock ;  as,  to  unlock  a  door  or  a  chest. 
'I  have  seen  her  .  .  .  unlock  her  closet.' 
Shak. — 2.  To  open,  in  general;  to  lay  open. 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Pope. 

Unlodge  (un-loj'O,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a  lodg- 
ing; to  dislodge.  Carew. 

UnipgicaKun-loj'ik-al),  a.  Not  logical;  il- 
logical. 'His  unlogical  reason.'  Fuller. 

Unlock  (un-lbk'),  v.t.  To  recall  or  retract, 
as  a  look. 

He  .  .  .  turned  his  eyes  towards  me,  then  from  me, 
as  if  he  would  unlock  his  own  looks.  Richardson. 

Unlooked-for  (un-lokt'for),  a.  Not  looked 
for;  not  sought  or  searched  for;  not  expected ; 
not  foreseen. 

Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  nnloofc'd-for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 

Pope. 

The  participial  form  standing  alone  has  been 
sometimes  used  in  this  sense.  '  By  some  mi 
looked  accident  cut  off.'    Shak. 
Unloose  (un-losO,  v.t.     1.  To  loose;  to  un- 
fasten; to  untie;  to  undo;  to  unravel. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose.      Shak. 


2.  To  let  go  or  free  fruin  hold  or  fastening  ; 
to  unbind  from  bonds,  fetters,  cords,  or  the 
like;  to  set  at  liberty. 

Where  I  am  robbed  and  bound. 
There  must  1  be  unloosed.  Shak. 

Unloose  (un-loa'),  v.i.  To  fall  in  pieces;  to 
loose  all  connection  or  union. 

Without  this  virtue,  the  puWick  union  must  unloose, 
the  strength  decay,  and  the  pleasure  grow  faint. 
Jtremy  Collier. 

Unloosen  (un-lbs'n)f  v-*-  *°  unloose;  to 
loosen.  Dr.  Knt»x. 

Unlord  t  ( un-lord' ),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
title,  rank,  and  dignities  of  a  lord;  to  reduce 
or  degrade  f  n  un  a  peer  to  a  commoner.  '  The 
itnltirding  of  bishops.'  Milfon, 

Unlorded  (un-lord'ed),n.  Not  raised  or  pre- 
ferred to  the  rank  of  a  lord. 

Unlprdly  ( un-lord'li ),  a.  Not  lordly ;  not 
arbitrary.  'Meek  and  unlordly  discipline.' 
Milton. 

Unlosable,  Unloseable  (un-loz'a-bl),  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  lost. 

The  Epicureans  .  .  .  ascrilie  to  every  particular 
atom  an  innate  and  unloseable  mobility.  Boyle. 

Unlost  (un-losf),  a.    Not  lost.    'A  paradise 

unlost.'  Young. 
Unlovet  (un-luv'),  v.t.  To  cease  to  love;  to 

hate.  Spectator. 
Unloved  (un-luvdO,  «•  Not  loved. 

Alas  the  great  grevaunce 
To  love  unloved,  Chaucer. 

Unloyeliness  (un-luv'li-nes),  n.  Want  of 
loveliness;  as,  (a)  unamiableness ;  want  of 
the  qualities  which  attract  love. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  followed  his  suit  with  all  means 
.  .  .  that  might  help  to  countervail  his  own  unlove- 
tiness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(b)  Want  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  the 
eye;  plainness  of  feature  or  appearance. 

Unlovely  (un-luv'li),  a.  Not  lovely;  as,  (a) 
not  amiable;  destitute  of  the  qualities  which 
attract  love,  or  possessing  qualities  that  ex- 
cite dislike.  (6)  Not  beautiful  or  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

Unloven,t  v.t.    To  cease  loving.    Chaucer. 

Unloving  (un-luv'ing),  a.  Not  loving;  not 
fond;  unkind.  J.  Udall. 

Unlucent  (un-lu'sent),  a.  Not  lucent ;  not 
giving  light;  not  bright  or  shining.  'A 
combustion  most  fierce  but  unlucent.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Unluckily  (un-luk'Mi),adp.  1.  In  an  unlucky 
or  unfortunate  manner;  unfortunately;  un- 
happily. '  Starr'd  most  unluckily.'  Shak. 
2.  By  ill  luck;  with  regret  be  it  said;  unfor- 
tunately; as,  unluckily  we  have  let  the  op- 
portunity slip. 

Unluckiness(un-luk'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  unlucky;  unfortunateness;  ill  for- 
tune.— 2.t  Mischievousness. 

As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to 
be  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of 
3tnlitckiness  than  wit.  Addison. 

Unlucky  (un-luk'i),a.  1.  Not  lucky  or  fortu- 
nate; not  favoured  by  fortune;  not  successful 
in  one's  undertakings;  subject  to  frequent 
misfortune,  failure,  or  mishap;  unfortunate; 
unhappy. 

The  lucky  have  whole  days,  which  still  they  choose; 
The  unlucky  have  but  hours,  and  those  they  lose. 
Dryden. 

2.  Not  resulting  in  success;  resulting  in 
failure,  disaster,  or  misfortune.  '  Unlucky 
accidents  which  make  such  experiments 
miscarry.'  Boyle. — 3.  Accompanied  by  or 
bringing  misfortune,  disappointment,  dis- 
aster, or  the  like;  ill-omened;  inauspicious. 
'  A  most  unlucky  hour.'  Shak. 

Haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  face.  Dryden. 

4.t  Somewhat  mischievous;  mischievously 
waggish. 

Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bag  might 
have  served.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

There  was  a  lad,  th'  unluekicst  of  his  crew. 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad  but  new. 

Dr.  iy.  King. 

Unluminous  (un-lum'in-us),  a.  Not  lumi- 
nous; not  throwing  out  light;  not  bright 
or  shining.  'A  tragical  combustion,  long 
smoking  and  smouldering,  unluminous. ' 
Carlyle. 

Unlust.t  n.     Dislike.     Chaucer. 

Unlustrous  (un-lus'trus).a.  Wanting  lustre; 
not  shining. 

In  an  eye 

Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow.  Shak. 

[The  above  is  the  reading  in  some  modern 
editions;  the  old  editions  have  illustrious.] 

Unlute  (un-luf),  v.t.  To  separate  things  ce- 
mented or  luted ;  to  take  the  lute  or  clay 
from.  '  Unluting  the  vessels.'  Boyle. 

Unmade  (un-madO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Deprived  of 
its  form  or  qualities.— 2.  Not  made;  not  yet 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  <JQ\      j,  job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;     wh.  whig;      zh,  azure.—  See  liKV. 
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formed.     'Taking  the  measure  of  an  im- 

Unmagistratet  (un-maj'is-trat),  v,t.  To  de- 
tfl  from  or  deprive  of  the  office  an<t 
authority  of  a  maLri>traU-.  Milt"n. 

Uumaidenly  (uu-inad'u-li),  a.  Not  becom- 
ing a  maiden. 

The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild  as- 
seni!  ly  of  ga  Unts  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  than  n^gish  and  H>itnaidenly.  Bf.  Hall. 

Unmaimed(un-mamd'),<i.  X«>t  maimed:  not 
disabled  in  any  limb;  complete  in  all  the 
parts;  unmutilated;  entire. 

It  is  the  first  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give 
his  author  entire  and  unmanned.  Pepe, 

Unmakable  (im-makVl>l),«.  Not  possible 
to  be  made.  '  (7 nmakable  by  auy  but  a  di- 
vine  power.'  .V.  Grew. 

Unmake  (un-niak'),  c.t.  1.  To  destroy  the 
essential  form  ami  qualities  of;  localise  t» 
cease  to  exist;  to  annihilate:  to  uncreate; 
to  annul,  reverse,  or  essentially  change  the 
nature  of. 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things  to  try  ex- 
periments. /'.  Rurnet. 

2.  To  leave  unmade,  unformed,  uncreated, 
or  unfashioned.  '  May  make,  unmake,  do 
what  she  list.'  Shak. 

God  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  un- 
make the  man.  Locke. 

Unmalleable  (un-mal'le-a-M),  a.  Not  mal- 
leable; not  capable  of  being  hammered 
into  a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by  heat- 
ing, as  a  metal. 

Unman  (un-man').  r.t  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  human  being,  as 
reason,  Ac. ;  as,  fear  unmans  him. 

Gross  errors  tiitmatt,  and  strip  them  of  the  very 
principles  of  reason  and  sober  discourse.  Sciith. 

2.  To  emasculate;  to  deprive  of  virility.— 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  a  man;  to  break  or  reduce  into  irresolu- 
tion; to  dishearten;  to  deject. 

Her  clamours  pierce  the  Trojan  ears, 
Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears. 
Dryden. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men;  as,  to  unman  a  ship 
or  town. 

Unraanacle  (un-man'a-kl),  v.t.  To  release 
from  or  as  from  manacles;  to  set  free.  '  Un- 
inanacled  from  bonds  of  sense.'  Tennyson 

Unmanageable  (un-man'aj-a-bl),  a.  Not 
manageable;  not  readily  submitting  to  hand- 
ling or  management;  not  easily  restrained 
governed,  or  directed;  not  controllable 
'  Unmanageable  by  the  milder  methods  of 
government.'  Locke. 

Unmanaged  (un-man'ajd),  a.  1.  Not  broken 
in,  as  a  horse;  not  trained  in  general.  '  Like 
colts  or  unmanaged  horses.'  Jer  Taylor 
2.  Not  tutored;  not  educated.  'An  un- 
guided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue.'  f  'el- 
ton. 

Unmanhode.t  a.    Cowardice.    Chaucer 

Unmanlike  (un-man'lik),  a.  Not  manlike; 
as,  (a)  unlike  man  in  form  or  appearance. 
(6)  Unbecoming  a  man  as  a  member  of  the 
human  race;  inhuman;  brutal. 

It  is  strange  to  see  tJie  unmanl,ke  cruelty  of  man- 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(c)  Unsuitable  to  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  wo- 
man or  child;  effeminate;  childish. 

By  the  greatness  of  the  cry.  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
man ;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to 
cry-  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unmanliness  (un-manli-nes),  re.  state  of 
being  unmanly;  effeminacy. 

You  and  yours  make  piety  a  synonym  for  unman- 
'"""•  Kingsley. 

Unmanly  (un-manli),  a.  Not  manly;  more 
especially,  (a)  not  having  the  qualities  or 
attributes  of  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  wo- 
man or  child ;  not  having  the  strength 
vigour,  robustness,  fortitude,  courage  of  a 
man;  soft;  weak;  effeminate;  womanish; 
childish;  as,  a  poor-spirited,  unmanly 
wretch.  (6)  Unbecoming  in  a  man;  un- 
worthy of  a  man;  cowardly;  as,  unmanly 
fears.  '  My  unmanly  tears.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 
'  The  soft  unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  love.'  Addison. 

Unmanned  (un-mand'),  pp.  and  a.  1  De- 
prived of  the  qualities  of  a  man;  rendered 
effeminate;  deprived  of  manly  fortitude. 

What,  quite  tinmantfedin  folly  I          Shak. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  men.  Milhm.—3.  Not 
tamed;  not  yet  familiar  with  man'  a  term 
In  falconry.  Used  figuratively  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

Come  civil  night. 

Hood  my  ta,mann'db\aoA.  bating  in  my  cheeks 
With  thy  black  mantle.  Shut. 


Unmannered  (un-man'erd),  a.  Uncivil 
rude. 

You  have  a  slanderous  .  .  .  tongue,  unmanner', 
lord.  H.  Janscn. 

Unmannerliness  (un-man'er-li-nes),n.  Th 
state  or  quality  of  being  unmannerly;  wan 
of  good  manners;  breach  of  civility;  rude 
ness  of  behaviour.  '  A  sort  of  unmannerli 
.  .  a  forwardness  to  interrupt  other 
speaking.'  Locke. 

Unmannerly  (uu-man'er-li),  a.  1.  Not  man 
nerly;  wanting  in  manners;  not  having  gooc 
manners;  rude  in  behaviour;  ill-bred. 

I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out 

And  not  to  kiss  you.  Shak. 

1  Xot  according  to  good  manners;  as,  an 
unmannerly  jest. 

Unmannerly*  (un-man'er-li),  ado.  With  il 
manners;  uncivilly. 

Forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly.        SAajt. 

Unmanufactured  (iiu-man'u-fak"turd),  a 
Not  manufactured;  not  wrought  into  the 
proper  form  for  use;  as,  unmanufactured 
silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  the  like. 

Unmanured  (un-ma-nunT),  a.  i.  Not  man 
ured  ;  not  enriched  by  manure.  —2.  Uncul 
tivated.  Spenser. 

Unmarked  (un-miirkt'),  a.  1.  Not  marked 
having  no  mark. — 2.  Unobserved;  not  re 
garded;  undistinguished. 

He  mix'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 
Dryden. 

Unmarketable  (un-mar'ket-a-bl),  a.  Not  fit 
for  the  market;  not  saleable;  of  no  merely 
pecuniary  value. 

That  paltry  stone    brought  home  to  her  some 
thought,  true,  spiritual,  unmarketable.    Kittgslfy. 

Unmarred  (un-murd').  a.  Not  marred;  not 
injured;  not  spoiled;  not  obstructed.  '  Un- 
marr'd  with  ragged  mosse  or  filthy  mud.' 
Spertser.  '  A  serene  fairness  Unmarred  by 
passion  or  want  or  care.'  Dr.  Caird. 

Unmarriablet  (un-ma'ri-a-bl),  a.  Not  mar- 
riageable. Milton. 

Unmanageable  (un-ma'rij-a-bl),  a.  Not 
fit  to  be  married;  too  young  for  marriage 

Unmarry  (un-ma'ri),  v.t.  To  divorce;  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  contract.  '  A  law  .  .  . 
giving  permissions  to  unmarry  a  wife,  and 
marry  a  lust'  Milton.  [Rare.] 

Unmartyr  (nn-mar'ter),  v.t.  To  degrade 
from  the  standing  or  dignity  of  a  martyr. 

Scotus  .  .  .  was  made  a  martyr  after  his  death, 
but  since,  Baronius  hath  unmartyred  him.     fuller. 

Unmarvellous  (un-maVvel-us),  a.  Not  mar- 
vellous or  astonishing;  not  exciting  wonder 
or  surprise.  Dr.  Wolcot. 

Unmasculatet(un-mas'ku-lat),c.<.  Toemas- 
culate. 

The  sins  of  the  south  unmasculate  northern  bodies. 

Unmasculine  (un-mas'ku-lin),  a.  Not  mas- 
culine or  manly;  effeminate.  Milton. 

Unmask  (un-mask'),  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  mask 
or  of  any  disguise;  to  lay  open  what  is  con- 
cealed. 

With  full  cups  they  had  unmasA'tThis  soul. 

Unmask  (un-mask'),  v.i.  To  put  ofTa'mask. 

My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask.  Shak. 

Unmasterablet  (un-mas'ter-a-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  mastered  or  subdued.  '  Unmat- 
terable  by  the  art  of  man.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unmastered  (un-mas'terd),  a.  1.  Not  sub- 
dued; not  conquered.— 2.  Not  conquerable. 

He  cannot  his  unmaster'd  grief  sustain.     Dryden. 

Unrr.atchable  (un-mach'a-bl),  a.  That  can- 
not be  matched;  that  cannot  be  equalled; 
unparalleled.  '  Most  radiant,  exquisite  and 
unmatchable  beauty.'  Shak. 

Unmatched  (un-machf),  a.  Matchless;  hav- 
ing no  match  or  equal 

That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 
As  each,  unmatch'd,  might  to  the  world  give  law. 
DrydeH. 

Unmeaning  (un-men'ing),  a.  1.  Having  no 
meaning  or  signification;  as,  unmeaning 
words.— 2.  Not  having  or  not  indicating  in- 
telligence or  sense;  mindless;  senseless. 
Byron. 

Unmeaningness  (un-men'ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unmeaning  Miss 
Burmy. 

Unmeant  (un-menf),  a.  Not  meant;  not 
intended.  'But  Rhietus  liappened  on  a 
death  unmeant.'  Dryden. 

Unmeasurable  (un-mezh'ur-a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  measured;  unbounded; 
boundless;  immeasurable.  '  Womb  unmea- 
surable and  infinite  breast.'  Shak 

Unmeasurably  (un-mezh'ur-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unmeasurable  manner  or  state;  beyond 


all  measure.     •  How  immeasurably  glad  his 
ratlmlit 'k  majesty  was.'    llmi-ell. 

Unmeasured(im-mezh'urd).  «.  1.  Xot  mea- 
sured; plentiful  beyond  measure. —2.  Im- 
mense; infinite;  as,  inimcuxurcd  space. 
'  Peopling,  they  also,  the  unmeasured  soli- 
tudes of  time.'  Caiiijle.—3.  Not  subject  to 
or  obeying  any  musical  rule  of  measure, 
time,  or  rhythm;  irregular;  capricious. 
'The  unmeasured  notes  of  that  strange 
lyre.'  Shelley. 

Unmechanize  (un-mek'an-iz),  r.  r.  To  undo 
or  destroy  the  mechanism  of;  to  unmake; 
to  destroy.  'Embryotic  evils  that  could 
uwntdianizt  thy  frame.'  Sterne 

Unmeddling  (un-medling),  a.  Not  med- 
dling; not  interfering  with  the  concerns  of 
others:  not  ollieious.  Chesterfield. 

Unmeddlingness  t  (un-med'Hug  nes),  n. 
Forbearance  of  interposition,  or  of  busying 
one's  self  with  something. 

If  then  we  be  but  sojourners.  .  .  .  here  must  be  an 
.  .  .  nnnieddlingnesi  with  these  worl.ily  concern- 
ments. Kf,  i/ail 

Unmedltated  (un-med'i-tat-ed).  a.  Not  me- 
ditated; not  prepared,  by  previous  thought: 
unpremeditated.  '  Kit  strains  pronounced, 
or  sung,  unmeditatfd.'  Milton. 

Unmeet  (un-mef),  a.  Not  meet  or  fit;  not 
proper;  not  worthy  or  suitable:  in  modern 
usage  followed  by  for  before  the  object 

Madam  was  young,  inttneec  the  rule  of  sway. 
You  are  all  unmeet  for  a  wife.          lenityton. 

Unmeetly  (un-met'li).  adv.  Not  fitly  not 
properly;  not  suitably.  'A  faire  mayden 
.  .  .  upon  a  mangy  jade  unmcetly  set ' 
Spenser. 

Unmeetnesa  (un-met'nes),  n.  Unfltness; 
unsuitableness.  '  Vast  unmeet uess  in  mar- 
riage.' Milton. 

Unmellowed  (un-mel'lod).  a.  Not  mel- 
lowed; not  fully  matured:  not  toned  down 
or  softened  by  ripeness  or  length  of  years. 
'His  head  unmellowed  but  his  judgment 
ripe.'  Shak. 

Unmelodious  (un-me-lo'di-us),  a.  Not  me- 
lodious; wanting  melody;  harsh.  'Thenn- 
melottious  noise  of  the  braying  mules.'  Sir 
T.  Herbert. 

Unmentionable  (un-men'shon-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  mentioned;  unworthy  of 
or  unfit  for  being  mentioned,  named,  or 
noticed 

Unmentionables  (un-men'shon-a-blz),n.ji(. 
Trousers  or  breeches,  as  a  piece  of  dress  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  polite  circles;  inexpres- 
sibles. [Colloq.  and  humorous.] 

Unmentioned(un-mcn'shond), a.  Notmen- 
tioned ;  not  named.  'In  musty  fame's 
records  vnmentioned  yet. '  Dryden 

Unmercenary  ( un-mer'se-na-ri ),  a.  Not 
mercenary;  not  sordid.  'A  generous  and 
unmercenary  principle.'  Atterburu. 

Unmerchantable  (un-mer'chant-a-bl),  a. 
Not  merchantable;  not  of  a  quality  fit  for 
the  market;  unsaleable.  'Unmerchantable 
pilchard.'  Rich.  Carew. 

Unmercied  t  (un-mer'sid),  a.  Unmerciful  • 
merciless.  Drayton. 

Unmerciful  (un-mcr'si-fu.1),  a.  1.  Not  mer- 
ciful ;  not  influenced  by  mercy ;  cruel ;  in- 
human; merciless:  of  persons  or  things. 

God  never  can  hear  the  prayers  of  an  unmerciful 
"»"•  Jer.  Tayl£. 

2  Unconscionable;  exorbitant.     'Unmerti- 

ful  demands.'    Pope. 
Unmercifully  (un-merti-ful-Ii),  ado.    In 

an  unmerciful  manner;  without  mercy  or 

tenderness;  cruelly.    'Blows  unmercifully 

sore.'    Spenser. 
Unmercifulness(un-mer'si-ful-nes),  n.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  unmerciful. 
Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  lest  justice  turn  to 

inmerc:fnlneis.  yer.  Taylor. 

Unmeritablet  (un-me'rit-a-bl),  a.  Having 
no  merit  or  desert.  '  A  slight,  unwritable 
man. '  ShtUc. 

Unmerited  (un-me'rit-ed),  a.  1.  Not  me- 
rited; not  deserved;  obtained  without  ser- 
vice or  equivalent;  as.  unmerited  promo- 
tion. 'Favour  unmerited  by  me.'  Milton. 
2.  Not  deserved  through  wrongdoing;  cruel; 
unjust;  as,  unmerited  sufferings  or  injuries. 
Tnmeritedness  (un-me'rit-ed-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  unmerited.  '  The  freeness  and  «n- 
meritedness  of  God's  grace.'  Boyle. 
Inmeriting  (un-me'rit-ing),  a.  Not  merit- 
ing; not  meritorious  or  deserving.  'A 
brace  of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy 
magistrates.'  Shak. 

Unmeted  (un-met'ed),  a  Not  meted  or 
measured.  'Some  little  of  the  anxiety  I 
felt  in  degree  so  unmeted.'  Charlotte  Bronte. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtme; 


y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Unmethodized  (un-nu'th'iMl-ml),  «.  Not 
methodized  or  regulated  by  method,  sys- 
tem, or  plan.  Jan.  Harrington. 

Unmew  (un-mxY),  v.t.  To  set  free  as  from  a 
mew;  to  emancipate.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

But  let  a  portion  of  ethereal  dew 

Fall  on  my  head,  and  presently  unmcw 

My  soul.  Keats. 

Unmild  (un-mild'),  a.     Not  mild;  harsh; 

severe.     Gower. 
Unmildness  (un-mild'nes),  n.     Want  of 

mild] less;  harshness.     Milton. 
UnmUked(un-niilkt').  a.    Not  milked.  'The 

ewes  .  .  .  u)»n liked.'    Pope. 
Unminded  (un-mind'ed).  a.     Not  minded; 

not  heeded.     'A  poor,  unminded  outlaw, 

sneaking  home.'    ^f/ak. 
Unmindful  (uu-mind'ful),  a.     Not  mindful; 

not  heedful;  not  attentive;  regardless;  as, 

unmindful  of  laws;  unmindfuivt  health  or 

of  duty.     '  Unmindful  of  the  crown  that 

virtue  gives.'    Miltvn. 
Unmindfully  (un-mlnd'ful-li),  ado.     In  an 

unmindful  manner;  carelessly;  heedlessly. 
Unmindfulness  (un-mlnd'ful-nes),  n.  Heed- 

lessness;  inattention;  carelessness. 
Unmingle  fun-ming'gl),  v.t.    To  separate, 

as  things  mixed.     [Rare.] 

It  will  uttming-le  wine  from  the  water;  the  wine 
ascending  and  the  water  descending.  Bacon. 

Unmingleable  (un-ming'gl-a-bl),  a.     Not 

capable  of  being  mingled  or  mixed.     'The 

property  of  oil  being  Unmingleable  with 

water. '    Boyle.     [Rare.  ] 
Unmingled  (un-ming'gld),  a.    Not  mingled; 

not    mixed  ;    unmixed  ;    unalloyed  ;    pure. 

'Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  and  un- 

mingled.'    Bacon. 
Unmiraculous  (un-mi-rak'u-lus),  a.    Not 

miraculous.     Young. 
Unmiry  (un-mi'ri),  a.  Not  miry;  not  muddy; 

not  foul  with  dirt.    '  With  safe  unmiry  feet. ' 

Gay. 
Unmissed  (un-misf),  a.     Not  missed;  not 

perceived  to  be  gone  or  lost. 
Why  should  he  not  steal  away,  unasked  and  ««. 

missed  I  Gray. 

Unmistakable,  Unmistakeable  (un-mis- 
tak'a-bl),  a.  Not  capable  of  being  mistaken 
or  misunderstood;  clear;  evident. 

Not  the  Scripture,  but  wimistakeable  and  indefec- 
tible oral  tradition,  was  the  rule  of  faith.      TilMsen. 

Unmistrusting  (un-mis-trust'ing),  a.  Not 
mistrusting;  not  suspecting;  unsuspicious. 
'An  unmiatrusting  ignorance  of  the  plies 
and  foldings  of  the  heart  of  a  woman.' 
Sterne. 

Unmitigable  (un-mit'i-ga-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  mitigated,  softened,  or  les- 
sened. 'Her  most  unmitigable  rage.'  Shak. 

Unmitigated  (un-mit'i-gat-ed),  a.  Not 
mitigated ;  not  lessened ;  not  softened  or 
toned  down.  '  With  public  accusation,  un- 
covered slander, unmitigated  rancour. 'Shak. 

Unmitre  (un-mi'ter),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
mitre;  to  degrade  or  depose  from  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop.  Milton, 

Unmixed,  Unmixt  (un-mikst'),  a.  Not 
mixed;  not  mingled;  pure;  unadulterated; 
unmingled;  unalloyed. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live  .  .  . 
Unmixed  with  baser  matter.  Shak. 

Unmoaned  (uu-mondO,  a.  Not  bemoaned 
or  lamented. 


Our  fatherless  dis1 


s  left  tininoan'd.      Shab. 


Unmodernized  (un-mo'dern-lzd),  a.  Not 
modernized;  not  altered  to  a  modern  fa- 
shion. 'The  mansion  of  the  squire  .  .  . 
unmodernized.'  Jane  Austen. 

Unmodifiable  (un-mo'di-fi"a-bl),  a.  Not 
modifiable;  not  capable  of  being  modified. 

Unmodifiableness  (un-mo'di-fi"a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unmodiflable. 
'A  nature  not  of  brutish  unmodifiableness,' 
George  Eliot. 

Unmodified  (un-mo'di-fid),  a.  Not  modified; 
not  altered  in  form;  not  qualified  in  mean- 
ing; not  limited  or  circumscribed.  'An 
universal,  unmodified  capacity  to  which  the 
fanatics  pretend.'  Burke. 

Unmodlsh  (un-mod'ish),  a.  Not  modish; 
not  according  to  custom  or  fashion;  un- 
fashionable. Pope. 

Unmoist  (un-moisf),  a.  Not  moist;  not  hu- 
mid; dry:  unmoist.  J.  Philips. 

Unmoistened  (nn-mois'ml),  a.  Not  made 
moist  or  humid;  not  wetted. 

He  lightly  flew. 

And  with  unmoistened  axle  skimmed  the  flood. 
CoTvper. 

Unmolested  (un-m5-lest'ed),  a.     Not  mo- 


lested; not  disturbed;  free  from  disturb- 
ance. 

Meanwhile  the  swains 
Shall  umnolested  reap  what  plenty  sows. 

y.  Philips. 

[Jnmoneyed  (un-mnn'id),  a.  Not  having 
money;  impecunious.  •  The  unmoneyed 
wight.'  Shentttom'. 

Unmonkish  (un-nrangk'tah),  a.    Unlike  or 
unbecoming  a  monk;  not  given  to  or  sympa- 
thising with  nmnastii-ism.     Carlyle. 
Unmonopolize  (un-mo-nop'ol-lz),  v.t.    To 
i'ttvt.'r  ti-nin  brin*;  monopolized.    '  Unmon- 
ulizintj  the  rewards  of  learning  and  in- 
dustry. '    Milton.     [Rare.  ] 
Unmoor  (un-moV),  v.t.    Ara«f.  (a)  to  bring 
to  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single  anchor, 
after  having  been  moored  by  two  or  more 
cables.    (6)  To  loose  from  anchorage  or  from 
moorings.     'Thy  skiff  unmoor.'    Byron. 
Unmoralized(un-mor'al-lzd),«.   Untutored 
by  morality;  not  conformed  to  good  morals. 
'  A    dissolute    and    unmoralized    temper.' 
Bfoirfe 

Unmorrisedt  (un-mor'ist),  a.  Not  wearing 
the  dress  of  a  morris- dancer. 

What  ails  this  fellow. 
Thus  to  appear  before  me  uiiniorrisedl 

Kcan.  &-FI. 

Unmortise  (un-mor'tis),  v.t.  To  loosen  or 
undo  as  a  mortise;  to  separate  as  a  joint 
from  its  socket.  'The  feet  uninortined  from 
their  ankle  bones.'  Tennyson. 

Un-Mosaic  (un-mo-za'ik),  a.  The  reverse 
of  Mosaic;  contrary  to  Moses  or  his  law. 

By  this  reckoning  Moses  should  be  most  tin-Mosaic. 
Milton. 

Unmothered  (un-muTii'erd),  a.  Not  having 
or  deprived  of  a  mother;  motherless.  '  Un- 
mothered little  child  of  four  years  old.*  J£. 
B.  Browning. 

Unmotherly  (un-muTH'er-li),  a.  Not  re- 
sembling or  not  becoming  a  mother. 

Unmould  (un-mold'),  v.t.  To  change  the 
form  of;  to  reduce  from  any  form.  '  Un- 
uioulding  reason's  mintage,  charactered  in 
the  face.'  Milton. 

Unmounted (nn-mount'ed),a.  Not  mounted; 
not  performing  their  special  duties  on  horse- 
back; as,  mounted  and  unmounted  police. 

Unmoumed  (un-mornd'),  a.  Not  mourned; 
not  grieved  for  or  lamented.  Byron. 

Unmovable,  Unmoveable  (un-inov'a-bl), 
a.  Incapable  of  being  moved  ;  immovable. 
'  The  precise  and  immovable  boundaries  of 
that  species.'  Locke. 

Unmovably,  Unmoveably  (un-mbVa-bli), 
adv.  In  an  unmovable  or  immovable  man- 
ner; immovably.  'My  mind  isflxt  unmove- 
ably.'  Surrey. 

Unmoved  (un-movdO,  a.  1.  Not  moved;  not 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another. 
Locke.— 2.  Not  changed  in  purpose  or  reso- 
lution ;  unshaken ;  firm.  '  Unmoved,  un- 
shaken, unreduced. 'Jl/itton.— 3.  Not  affected; 
not  having  the  passions  or  feelings  excited; 
not  touched  or  impressed;  not  altered  by 
passion  or  emotion;  calm.  'With  face  un- 
moved.' Dryden. 

Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move.       Byron. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  excitement  by  passion 
of  any  kind;  cool. 

Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow.       Shak. 

Unmovlng  (un-mbv'ing),  a.  1.  Having  no 
motion.  '  Unmoving  heaps  of  matter.' 
Cheyne. — 2.  Not  exciting  emotion;  having 
no  power  to  affect  the  passions;  unaffecting. 

Unmown  (un-moiO,  p.  and  a.  Not  mown 
or  cut  down.  'Braided  blooms  unmown.' 
Tennyson. 

Unmuffle  (un-mnf'I),  v.t.  To  uncorer  by 
removing  a  muffler;  to  remove  something 
that  conceals,  or  something  that  dulls  or 
deadens  the  sound  of;  as,  to  unmujfle  the 
face;  to  unmujfte  a  drum. 

Unmurmured  (nn-mer'merd),  a.  Not  mur- 
mured at.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unmurmuring  (un-mer/m£r-ing),  a.  Not 
murmuring;  not  complaining;  as,  unmur- 
muring patience.  Byron. 

Unmuscled  (un-mus'ld),  a.  Having  the 
muscles  relaxed;  flaccid.  'Their  unmuscled 
cheeks. '  Richardson. 

Unmuscular  (un-mus'ku-ler),  a.  Not  mus- 
cular; physically  weak.  C.  Reade. 

Unmusical  (un-mu'zlk-al),  a.  1.  Not  musi- 
cal; not  harmonious  or  melodious.  E.  Jon- 
son.— Z.  Not  pleasing  to  the  ear.  '  A  name 
unmusical  to  the  Volscian's  ears.'  Shak. 

Unmutilated  (un-mu'ti-lat-ed),  a.  Not  mu- 
tilated ;  not  deprived  of  a  member  or  part ; 
entire.  Pennant. 


Unmuzzle  (un-mu/'l),  v.t.  To  loose  from  a 
muzzle;  to  remove  a  muzzle  from;  to  free 
from  restraint.  '  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle 
your  wisdom.'  Shak. 

The  hell-hounds  of  war,  on  all  sides,  will  be  un- 
coupled and  unmuzzled.  Burke. 

Unmysterious  (un-mis-te'ri-us),   a.      Nut 

mysterious;  not  shut  up,  hidden,  or  con- 

ivuk-d;  clear.     Youn<i. 
Unmystery  (un-mis'ter-i),  v.t.    To  divest  of 

mystery;  to  make  clear  or  plain.     Fuller. 

[Rare.] 
Unnail  (un-nal'),  v.t.    To  remove  or  take  out 

the  nails  from;  to  unfasten  or  loosen  by 

removing  nails.     '  Whiles  Joseph  of  Arima- 

tluea    and    Nicodemus   unnail  our  Lord.' 

Evelyn. 
Unnameable  (un-nam'a-bl),  a.    Incapable 

of  being  named;  indescribable.     'A  cloud 

of  unnatneable  feeling.'     Poe. 
Unnamed  (un-numd').  a.  1.  Not  named;  not 

having  received  a  name.    Milton.— 2.  Not 

named;  not  mentioned. 

Be  glad  thou  art  unnamed.        Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Unnapped  (un-napf),  a.  Not  having  a  nap; 

as,  unnapped  clotb. 
Unnative(un-na'tiv),a.  Not  native;  foreign; 

not  natural.    [Rare.] 

Whence  .  .  .  this  imitative  fear, 

To  generous  Britons  never  known  before? 

Thomson. 

Unnatural  (un-nat'u-ral),  a.  1.  Not  natural; 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  contrary  to 
the  natural  feelings. 

Unnatural  deeds  do  breed  unnatural  troubles. 

That  death's  unnatural  that  kills  for  loving.  S/ia£. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  of  our  com- 
mon nature;  not  having  the  feelings  natural 
to  humanity.     'An  unnatural  dam/    Shak. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature;  not  agreeable 
to  the  real  character  of  persons  or  things; 
not  representing  nature ;  forced ;  strained ; 
affected;    artificial;   as,   affected  and  un- 
natural  thoughts ;    unnatural   images  or 
descriptions. 

It  is  unnatural  for  any  one  in  a  gust  of  passion  to 
speak  long  together.  Drydcn. 

Unnaturalize(un-nat'u-raMz),u.(.  To  make 
unnatural;  to  divest  of  natural  feelings. 

Unnaturalized(un-nat'u-ral-izd),a.  Not  na- 
turalized; not  invested,  as  a  foreigner  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native  subject. 

Unnaturally  (nn-nat'u-ral-li),  adv.  In  nn 
unnatural  manner;  in  opposition  to  natural 
feelings  and  sentiments.  Shak. 

Unnaturalness  (un-nat'u-ral-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unnatural;  con- 
trariety to  nature.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unnature t  (un-na'tur),  v.t.  To  change  or 
take  away  the  nature  of;  to  endow  with  a 
different  nature. 

A  right  heavenly  nature  indeed,  as  it  were  unna- 
tnringfaem,  doth  so  bridle  them.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unnature  (un'na-tur),  n.  The  absence  of 
nature  or  of  the  order  of  nature ;  the  con- 
trary of  nature ;  that  which  is  unnatural. 
'  So  as  to  be  rather  unnature,  after  all,  than 
nature.'  H.  Bushnell. 

Unttatnre,  what  we  call  Chaos,  holds.nothing-  in  it 
but  vacuities,  devouring  gulfs.  Carlyle. 

Unnavigable  (un-nav'i-ga-bl),  a.  Not  navi- 
gable; incapable  of  being  navigated.  'That 
unnaviyable  stream.'  Dryden. 

Unnavigated  (un-nav'i-ga-ted),  a.  Not  na- 
vigated ;  not  passed  over  in  ships  or  other 
vessels.  Cook. 

Unneart  (un'ner),  prep.  Not  near;  at  a 
distance  from.  Davies. 

Unnecessarily  (un-ne'ses-sa-ri-Ii),  adv.  In 
an  unnecessary  manner:  without  necessity; 
needlessly;  superfluously.  Shak. 

Unnecessariness  (nn-ne'ses-sa-ri-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unnecessary;  needless- 
ness.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Unnecessary  (un-ne'ses-sa-ri),  a.  Not  ne- 
cessary ;  needless ;  not  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  useless ;  as,  un- 
necessary labour  or  care;  unnecessary  rigour. 

Unnecessityt  (un-ne-ses'i-ti),  n.  The  con- 
trary of  necessity;  something  unnecessary. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unneedful  (un-ned'ful),  a.  Not  needful; 
not  wanted;  needless. 

The  text  was  not  nnneedful.          Milton. 

Unneighboured  (un-na'berd),a.  Having  no 
neighbours;  not  placed  or  dwelling  nigh  or 
near.  Cowper. 

Unneighbourly(un-na'ber-li),a.  Not  neigh- 
bourly; not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neigh- 
bour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  mountain,  and  its  in- 
habitants make  it  more  so  by  their  unneighbonrly 
deportment.  Garth, 
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Unneighbourly  t  (un-na'bir-li),  odu.   In  an 
uuueighbourly  miumer. 

The  French  .  .  .  have  dealt  .  .  .  very  unfriendly 
ami  unntighbeltrly  to  us.  Strype. 

Unnervatef  (un-ni-iVat),  a.     Not  strong; 

feeble;  enervate.     H'.  Droome. 
UnnerveOm-nerv'i.i- 1.  To  deprive  of  nerve, 

force,  or  strength;  to  weaken;  to  enfeeble; 

as,   I  tin-   ami.     'The  H/imvmf 

father  falls.'    Shak. 

The  precepts  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  [hey  weaken  and  unnerve  his  verse. 

AtUistm. 

Unnestle  (un-nes'l),  r  (.    To  deprive  of,  or 

eject  from  a  nest ;  to  dislodge ;  to  eject. 

•  To  tinnestle  and  drive  out  of  heaven  all  the 

gods.'     I'rqiihart. 
Unneth, t Unnethes, fade.  Scarcely ; hardly 

Spenser.    See  U.NKATH. 
tJnnetted  (un-net'ed).  a.    Not  inclosed  ir 

a  net  or  net-work ;  unprotected  by  nets,  as 

cherries.     Tennyson. 
Unniggard  (un-uig'erd),  a.    Not  niggard  or 

miserly;  liberal.    Sylvester. 
Unnlggardly  ( un-nVerd-li),  a     Not  nig- 
gardly or  miserly;  unniggara.    Abr.  Tucker 
Unnoble  (  un-no'bl ),  a.    Not  noble;  ignoble 

mean.     'A  most  unnoble  swerving.'  Shak. 
Unnobleness  (un-no'bl-nes),  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of   being  unnoble;   meanness 

II fan.  <t  Fl. 
Unnobly (un-no'bli),  adv.    Ignobly.    'You 

dp  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angry.'  Beau,  d- 

Unnooked  (un-nokf),  a.    Without  nooks 

or  crannies;  hence,  fig  without  guile;  open; 

simple.  '  My  unnooked  simplicity.'  Mareton. 

[Obsolete  and  rare.  ] 
Unnoted  (un-not'ed),  a.    1.  Not  noted ;  not 

observed;  not  heeded;  not  regarded. 

Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by.    Byron. 

2.  Not  marked  or  shown  outwardly.  'With 
.  .  sober  and  unnoted  passion.  'Shak.  [Rare  1 

Unnoticed  (un-no'tisd).  a.  1.  Not  observed; 
not  regarded.  'I've  acted  no  unnoticed 
part.'  James  Smith.— 2.  Not  treated  with 
the  usual  marks  of  respect;  not  kindly  and 
hospitably  entertained;  neglected. 

Unnotify  ( un-no'ti-fi ),  v .t.  To  contradict 
as  something  previously  made  known,  de- 
clared, or  notified,  n.  Walpole. 

Unnourlsned  ( un-nurtshd ),  a.  Not  nour- 
ished; not  fostered  or  cherished.  Daniel. 

Unnumbered  (un-num'berd),  a.  Not  num- 
bered; innumerable;  indefinitely  numerous. 

Mothers  of  many  children,  and  blest  fathers. 
That  see  meir  issues  like  the  stars  unnumber'd. 
Beau.  &  Ft. 

Unnun  (un-nunO,  v .  t.  To  release  or  depose 
from  the  condition  of  a  nun ;  to  cause  to 
cease  to  be  a  nun. 

Many  did  quickly  uinntn  and  disfriar  themselves 
Fuller.  ' 

Unnurtured (un-ner'turd),  a.  Not  nurtured; 
not  educated.     '  Unnurtured   souls   have 
erred.'    Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Unobedlence  t  (un-6-be'di-ens),  n.    Disobe- 
dience.    Wicklife. 

Unobedlentt  (un-6-be'di-ent),  o.  Disobe- 
dient. Hilton. 

Unobjectionable  (un-ob-jek'shon-a-bl),  a 
>ot  liable  to  objection;  incapable  of  being 
condemned  as  faulty,  false,  or  improper0 
Paley 

Unobnoxious  (un-ob-nok'shus),  a.     Not 
liable ;  not  subject ;  not  exposed  to  harm 
'Unobnoxioiu  to  decay.'    Cowper. 
Unobscured(un-ob-skurd'),a.  Not  obscured- 
not  darkened,  dimmed,  clouded,  or  over- 
cast.    '  His  glory  unobscured.'    Milton 
Unobservable  (un-ob-zerv'a-bl),  a     Incap- 
able of  being  observed;  not  observable;  not 
discoverable.     Boyle. 

Unobservance(un-ob-zerv'ans),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unobservant;  want  of 
observation;  inattention.  Whitlock. 
Unobservant  (un-ob-zerv'ant),  a  i  Not 
observant ;  not  attentive ;  heedless.  ' '  An 
unexperienced  and  unobservant  man.'  Dr 
Knox.  — 2.  Not  obsequious. 
Unobserved  (un-ob-zervd'),  a.  Not  ob- 
served; not  noticed;  not  seen;  not  regarded- 
not  heeded.  '  Unobserved  the  elarintr:  orb 
declines.'  Pope. 

Unobservedly  ( un-ob-zerv'ed-li )  ado  In 
an  unobserved  manner;  without  being  ob- 
served 

Unobservlng  (un-ob-zerv'ing),  o.  Not  ob- 
serving; inattentive;  heedless 
Unobstructed  (un-ob-struk'ted),  a  Not 
obstructed;  not  filled  .with  impediments- 
not  hindered  or  stopped;  as,  an  unobstructed 
stream  or  channel.  Sir  11.  Blackmore 


Unobstructive  (un-ob-struk'tiv),  a.  Not 
in-f-enting  any  obstacle.  Sir  R.  Black-more. 

Unobtrusive  (un-ob-tro'siv),  a.  Not  ob- 
trusive; not  forward;  modest.  Young. 

Unobtrusively  (un-ob-trosiv-li),  adv.  In 
:ui  unobtrusive  manner;  not  fonv.<mlly. 

Unobvious  (uu-ob'vi-us),  a.  Not  obvious, 
eviili-nt,  or  manifest.  Boyle. 

Unoccupied  (un-ok'ku-pid),  a.  1.  Not  occu- 
I>i-'<l :  nut  possessed;  as,  unoccupied  land. 
-V  (Jreie.—  2.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in 
brulneM  or  otherwise;  as,  time  uuvcrupied 

Unoffending  (un-of-f«nd'Ing),  a.  Not  of- 
fending; not  giving  offence;  not  sinning; 
free  from  sin  or  fault;  harmless;  innocent. 
•My  unoffending  child.'  Beau,  a-  t'l. 

Unoffensive  (uu-of  fen'siv),  a.  Not  often 
sive;  harmless;  inoffensive.  Bp.  Fell. 

Unofficious  (un-of-ti'slins),  a.  Not  officious 
not  forward  or  intermeddling.  Milton 

Unoftent  (un-of'uX  adv.    Rarely. 

The  man  of  gallantry  not  uno/ten  has  been  foun 
to  think  after  the  same  manner.  Harris 

Unoil(un-oir),tJ.(.  To  free  from  oil.  Dryden 
Unoiled  (un-oild'),  a.  Not  oiled;  free  fron 
oil.  '  iTnoilcd  hinges.'  Young. 
Unpldt  (un-old'),  v.t.  To  make  young;  to 
rejuvenate.  'Minde-gladding  fruit,  thatcan 
unolde  a  man. '  Sylvester. 
Unona  (u-no'na),  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Anonacew.  The  species  consist  o 
trees,  large  shrubs,  or  climbing  plants,  foum 
in  India  and  tropical  Africa.  The  bark  anc 
fruit  of  many  of  the  species  are  aromatic 
with  some  degree  of  acridity,  and  are  em 
ployed  as  stimulants  and  febrifuges. 
Unoperative  (un-o'pe-rat-iv),  a.  Not  oper 
ative ;  producing  no  effect ;  inoperative 
Burke. 

Unoperculate,  Unoperculated  (un-6-per' 
ku-lat,  un-6-per'ku-lat-ed ),  a.  Having  no 
operculnm. 

Unopposed  (un-op-pozdO,  «  Not  opposed 
not  resisted;  not  meeting  with  any  obstruc- 
tion; as,  an  army  or  stream  unopposed. 

For  what  end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the 
usual  period  of  an  unopposed  measure?        Burke. 

Unoppressive  (un-op-pres'iv),  a.  Not  op- 
pressive. '  An  unoppressive  but  a  pr<  «1  uctive 
revenue.'  Burke. 

Unorder  (un-or'der),  v.t.  To  counterorder 
[Rare.] 

I  think  I  must  nnorder  the  tea.      Mis s  Burney. 

Unorderly  ( un-orMer-li ),  a.  Not  orderly ; 
irregular;  disorderly.  '  Unorderly  confusion 
in  the  church.'  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Unordinaryt  (un-orMin-a-ri),  a.  Not  ordin- 
ary; not  common,  '  An  unordinary  shape  ' 
Locke. 

Unorganized  (un-or'gan-izd),  a.  Not  organ- 
ized; inorganized;  inorganic;  as,  metals  are 
unorganized  bodies.  Locke. 

Unoriginal  (un-6-rij'i-naI),a  1. Not  original; 
derived.— 2.  Having  no  birth;  ungenerated 
'  Unoriginal  night  and  chaos  wild  '  Milton. 

Uuoriginated  ( un-6  rij'i-nat-ed ).  a.  Not 
originated;  having  no  birth  or  creation. 

The  Father  alone  is  self  existent,  underived  •  un- 
orifinaua.  H'aurtand. 

Unornamental  (un-or'na-ment"al).  a  Not 
ornamental.  West. 

Unornamented  (un-or/na-ment"ed),  o.  Not 
ornamented;  not  adorned;  plain.  Coventry 

Unorthodox  (nn-or'tho-doks),  a.  Not  ortho- 
dox; heterodox;  heretical.  Dr  H  More 

Unorthodoxy  ( nn-or'tho-doks-i ),  n  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unorthodox;  un- 
soundness  in  faith;  heterodoxy.  Tom  Brown 

Unostentatious   (un-os'ten-ta"shus),  a 

1.  Not  ostentatious;  not  boastful;  not  mak- 
ing show  and  parade;    modest.     West  — 

2.  Not  glaring;  not  showy;  as,  unostentatious 
colouring. 

Unostentatiously  ( un-os '  ten-ta"  shus-li ), 
adv.  In  an  unostentatious  manner;  without 
show,  parade,  or  ostentation.  Dr.  Knox. 

Unostentatiousness  ( un-os'ten-ta"shus- 
nes),  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  free  from 
ostentation. 

Uuowed  (iin-od1),  a.  1.  Not  owed;  not  due 
2.t  Not  owned;  having  no  owner. 

England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  Htunucd  interest  of  proud,  swelling  state. 

Unowned  (un-ond1),  a.  1.  Not  owned-  hav- 
ing no  known  owner;  not  claimed.  Milton 
2  Not  avowed :  not  acknowledged  as  one's 
own;  not  admitted  as  done  by  one's  self. 
Gay. 

Unpack  (un-pak'),  v.t.  i.  To  open,  as  things 
packed:  as,  to  unpack  goods.— 2.  To  relieve 
of  a  pack  or  burden;  to  unload;  to  disburden 


.  unpack  my  heart  with  words  ' 


'if  list  . 
Skat. 

Unpacked  (un-pakf),  a.  Not  packed;  not 
collected  by  unlawful  artifices;  as  an  un- 
packed jury,  llmtilirae. 

Unpacker  (un-pak'er),  n.  One  who  unpacks. 

By  the  awkwardness  of  the  unfaetir  the  statue's 
thumb  was  broken.  ,\f,s,  Kdsmcrlh 

Unpaid  (un-prul'),  a.    1.  Not  paid  ;  not  dis- 

charged, as  a  debt.    Milton.—  -2.  Not  having 

received  what  is  due;  as,  vnjiaiil  workmen. 

If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  she  is  the 

less  exhausted  by  expense.  Burke. 

-  I'njMidfor,  not  paid  for;  taken  on  credit 
Uupained  (un-paud').a.  Not  pained;  suffer- 

ing  no  pain.    IS.  J,  , 
Unpainful  (un-lian'ful),  a.     Not  painful; 

giving  no  pain.     'An  easy  and  unaainful 

touch.'    Locke. 
Unpaiut  (un-panf),  v.  t.  To  efface  the  paint- 

ing or  colour  of.     ParneU. 
Unpaired  (un-pard'),  a.    Not  paired;  not 

matched.    'And  minds  unpaired  had  better 

think  alone.'    Crabbc. 
Unpalatable  (un-parat-a-bl),  a.     1.  Not  pa- 

latable; disgusting  to  the  taste.    Anson.— 

•2.  Not  such  as  to  be  relished  ;  disagreeable. 

'The  pricklesof  unpalatable  law.'  Dryden. 
Unpanged  (  un-pangd'  ),  a.  Not  afflicted 

with  pangs;  not  pained.    Beau  a-  Ft 
Unpannel  (un-pan'el),  r.r.    To  take  off  a 

panuel  from;  to  unsaddle. 

God's  peace  be  with  him  who  saved  us  the  trouble 
of  impannellinf  Dapple.  y,,,vis. 

Unparadlse  (im-pa'ra-dls),  r.t.  To  deprive 
of  happiness  like  that  of  paradise;  to  render 
unhappy. 

Ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  your  joy. 
And  quite  unfaradise  the  realms  of  light.     Young. 

Unparagoned  (un-par'a-gond),  a.  X'n- 
equalled;  unmatched;  matchless.  'Your 
vnparagoned  mistress.'  Shak. 

Unparallelable  (un-pa'ra-lel-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  paralleled.  '  My  unparal- 
lelable  love  to  mankind.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Unparalleled  (un-pa'ra-Ield),  a.  Having  no 
parallel  or  equal;  unequalled;  unmatched 
'His  fame  unparallel'd.'  Shak.  'A  deity  so 
unparallel'd.'  Stilton. 

Unpardonable  (un-parMn-a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  forgiven;  incapable  of  being  pardoned  or 
remitted;  as,  an  unpardonable  sin. 

'Tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable.        Shak. 

Unparliamentariness  (  un-pur  '  li-ment  "a- 
ri-nes),  «.  The  state  of  being  unparliament- 
ary. 

UnparUamentary  (un-parti-menfa-ri),  a. 
Contrary  to  the  usages  or  rules  of  proceed- 
ing in  parliament  or  of  a  legislative  body; 
not  such  as  can  be  used  or  uttered  in  parlia- 
ment; as,  unparliamentary  language 

Unparroted  (un-par'ot-edX  a.  Not  repeated 
by  rote  like  a  parrot. 

Her  sentiments  were  unparroted  and  unstudied. 

Unpartialt  (un-par'shal).  a.  Not  partial; 
impartial.  'A  serious  and  unpartial  exam- 
ination.' Bp.  Sanderson. 

Unpassable  (un-pas'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  admit- 
ting passage  ;  impassable.  '  Vast  and  un- 
rnxeable  mountains.'  Sir  W.  Temple.  — 
2.  Not  current;  not  received  in  common  pay- 
ments; uncurrent;  as,  unpassable  notes  or 
coins. 

Making  a  new  standard  for  money,  must  make  all 
money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard  ttnpass- 
"<•''•  l.oite. 

Jnpassableness  (un-pas'a-bl-nes),  n.    The 

state  of  being  unpassable.     Evelyn. 

Jnpassionate  (nn-pa'shon-at),  a.    1.  Free 

from  passion  or  bias;  impartial;  dispassion- 

ate.— 2.  Not  angry.     'Sober,  grave,  and  ;m- 

pagsionate  words.'    Locke. 
Unpassionatedt  (un-pa'shon-at-ed),  a.  Dis- 

passionate.   Glanville. 

Jnpassioned  (un-pa'shond),  a.    Free  from 

passion;  dispassionate.     Davieg. 

Jnpastor  t  (un-pas'tor),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of 

the  office  of  a  pastor.     Fuller. 

Jnpathed  (un-pathd'),  a.    t'nmarked  by 

passage;  not  trodden;  trackless.  '  Unpath'd 

waters.'    Shak. 
Unpathwayed  (  un-path'wad  ),  a.    Having 

no  pathway;  pathless.    'The  smooth  u«- 

pathu'ayed  plain.'     Wordsworth. 

Jnpatlencet  (un-pa'shens),  n.    Want  of 

patience;  impatience.     UdaU. 
Unpatientt  (un-pa'shent),  a.    Impatient. 

Holland. 
Unpatriotic  (un-pa'tri-ot"ik),  a.    Not  patri- 

otic.    Quart.  Rev. 

'npatronized  (un-pat'ron-izd),a.  Not  hav- 

ing a  patron;  not  supported  by  friends. 

Johnson. 
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Unpatterned  (un-pat'ernd),  a.  Ha  vim: 
no  pattern;  unequalled.  'Should  1  prize 
you  less,  unpattern'd  Sir.'  Beau.  A  Fl, 

Unpaved  (un-pavd'),  a-  1-  Not  paved ;  not 
mvered  with  stone.— 2. t  Castrated;  gelded. 
siaik  [Ludicrous.] 

Unpay  (on-pi'),  r.t.  l.t  To  undo;  to  annul 
i.y  payment.  [Humorous.] 

Pay  lier  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  vil- 
l.uiy  you  have  done  her.  Shak. 

•2.  Xnt  to  pay  or  compensate :  only  in  past 
participle. 

Unpayable  (un-pa'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  paid.  South. 

Unpeacet  (uu'pes),  n.    Dispeace.    Chaucer. 

Unpeaceable  (un-peVa-bl),  ft.  Not  peace- 
able; quarrelsome.  'Away,  unpeacectble 

<li.-.'       Shot. 

Unpeaceableness  (un-pes'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  unpeaceable;  unquietness; 
(tuarrelsomeness.  Monndujn. 

Unpeaceful  (un-pes'ful),  a.  Not  pacific  or 
peaceful;  unquiet.  Milton. 

Unpedigreed  (un-ped'i-grWX  a-  Not  dis- 
tinguished by  a  pedigree.  R.  Pollok. 

Unpeerable,  Unpeered  (un-per'a-bl,  un- 
perd'),  a.  Having  no  peer  or  equal;  un- 
equalled. 'Unpeered  excellence.'  Afarston. 

Unpeg  (uu-peg/),  v.t.    To  pull  out  the  peg 
from;  to  open  by  removing  a  peg  or  pegs. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly.  Shak. 

Unpen  (un-pen'),  v.t.  To  let  out  or  release 
from  being  penned  up ;  to  set  free  from  a 
pen  or  confinement.  '  If  a  man  unpens  an- 
other's water.'  Blaclcstone, 

Unpenetrable!  (un-pen'e-tra-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  penetrated;  impenetrable.  Holland. 

Unpenitentt  (un-pen'i-tent),  a.  Not  peni- 
tent; impenitent.  Sandys. 

Unpensioned  (nn-pen'shond).a.  1.  Not  pen- 
sioned ;  not  rewarded  by  a  pension ;  as,  an 
unpensioned  soldier.— 2.  Not  kept  in  pay; 
not  held  iu  dependence  by  a  pension. 
Byron. 

Unpeople  (un-pe'pl),  v  t.  To  deprive  of 
people;  to  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to  depopu- 
late;  to  dispeople.  'I'll  unpeople  Egypt.' 
Shah. 

Unpeopled  (un-pe'pld),  p.  and  a.  Depopu- 
lated ;  dispeopled ;  uninhabited ;  desolate. 
'  Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones.'  Shak. 

Unperceivable  (un-per-sev'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  perceived;  not  perceptible. 
South. 

Unperceived  (un-per-sevd'),  a.  Not  per- 
ceived ;  not  heeded ;  not  observed ;  not  no- 
ticed. 'Shade,  \tnperceiced,  so  softening 
into  shade.'  Thomson. 

Unperceptible  t  (un-per-sep'ti-bl),  a.  Im- 
perceptible. Holland. 

UnperegaM a    Unequal    Chaucer. 

Unperfect  t  (un-per'fekt),  a.  Not  perfect ; 
not  complete ;  deficient;  imperfect.  'An 
unperfect  actor.'  Shak. 

Nature  .  .  .  hath  made  nothing  imperfect. 

Holland. 

Unperfect  t  ( un-per'fekt),  v.t.  To  make 
imperfect  orincomplete;  to  leave  unfinished. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unperfectly  t  (un-per'fekt-li),  adv.  Imper- 
fectly. Hales. 

Unperformed  (un-per-formd'),  a.  Not  per- 
formed; not  done;  not  executed;  not  ful- 
filled; as,  the  business  remains  unperformed; 
an  unperformed  promise.  '  This  voyage,  un- 
perfonn'd  by  living  man.'  Cowper. 

Unperishable t  (un-per'ish-a-bl),  a.  Not 
perishable;  not  subject  to  decay;  imperish- 
able. Spectator. 

Unperishing(un-per/ish-ing),  a.  Notperish- 
ing;  lasting;  durable.  '  Her  great  sire's  un- 
perishing  abode.'  Cowper. 

Unperjured  (un-per'jurd),  a.  Free  from 
the  crime  of  perjury;  not  forsworn.  Dryden. 

Unperplex  t  (un -per- picks'),  v.t.  To  free  or 
relieve  from  perplexity.  Donne. 

Unperplexed  (un-per-pleksf),  a.  1.  Not 
perplexed;  not  harassed;  not  embarrassed. 
2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication; 
simple.  'Simple,  unperplexed  proposition.' 
Locke. 

Unpersecuted  (un-per-se-ku'ted),  a.  Free 
from  persecution.  Milton. 

Unpersonable  (un-per'son-a-bl),  a.  Not 
personable ;  not  handsome  or  of  good  ap- 
pearance. Holland. 

Unpersuadable  (un-per-swad'a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  persuaded  or  influenced  by 
motives  urged.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unpersuadableness  (un-per-swad'a-bl- 
nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  unper- 
suadable ;  resistance  to  persuasion.  Rich- 
ardson. 


Unpersuasion  (un-per-iwa'zhonl  n.     The 

f-t;itc  df  U-inic  unpersuaded.     Lei'jhton. 

Unpersuasive  (un-per-swa'ziv),  a.  Not 
persuasive;  unable  to  persuade.  'I  bit  my 
inijn'i-xixtxirc  lips.'  Richardson. 

Unperturbed  (un-per-terbd'),  a.  Not  per- 
turbed; not  disturbed. 

These  perturbations  would  be  So  combined  with 
the  unperturbed  motion  as  to  produce  a  new  motion 
not  less  regular  than  the  other.  ll'heu-ell. 

Unpervert  (un-per-vi-rt').  v.t.  To  recon- 
vert ;  to  recover  from  being  a  pervert. 
Fuller. 


I   had  the  credit  all  over  Paris  of  i 
Madame  de  V . 


"perverting 


Unperverted  (un-per-vert'ed),  a.  Not  per- 
verted; nut  wrested  or  turned  to  a  wrong 
sense  or  use.  Swift. 

Unpetrified  (un-pefrl-fld),  a.  Not  petri- 
fied; not  converted  into  stone.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Unphilosophic,  Unphilosophical  ( un  - 
nT6-sof"ik,  un-nT6-sof"jk-al>,  a.  Not  philo- 
sophic; the  reverse  of  philosophic;  not  ac- 
conling  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  sound 
philosophy. 

Unphilosophlze  (un-fi-Ios'o-fiz),  v.t.  To 
degrade  from  the  character  of  a  philos- 
opher. [A  word  made  by  Pope,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson.] 

Our  passions  and  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us. 
And  un  philosophize  us  into  mere  mortals.      Pope. 

Unpickable  (un-pik'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  picked ;  incapable  of  being  opened 
with  a  pointed  instrument.  'Locks  iin- 
pickable.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unpicked  (un-pikf),  a.  1.  Not  picked;  not 
chosen  or  selected.— 2.  Unplucked;  ungath- 
ered;  unenjoyed. 

Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night,  and 
we  must  hence  and  leave  it  unpicked.  Shak. 

3.  Having  the  stiches  picked  out;  unstitched. 

'A  robe,  half-made,  and  \\n\tunpicked  again.' 

W.  Collins.  —  4.  Not  picked  or  opened  with 

an  instrument,  as  a  lock. 
Unpierceable  (uu-pers'a-bl),  a.     Incapable 

of   being   pierced.      '  So    unpierceable    an 

armour.'    Bp.  Hall. 
Unplerced  (un-persf),  «.    Not  pierced;  not 

penetrated.    Byron. 
Unpillared  (un-pil'erd),  a.     Deprived  of 

pillars;  not  having  or  supported  by  pillars. 

'  Th1  unpillared  temple.'    Pope. 
Unpillowed  (un-pil'16d),  a.     Having  no 

pillow ;   having  the  head  not  supported, 

J/  ilton. 
Unpin  (un-pin'),  v.t.    To  loose  from  pins; 

to  unfasten  or  undo  what  is  held  together 

by  a  pin  or  pins;  to  remove  the  pins  of;  as, 

to  unpin  a  frock;  to  unpin  a  building;  to 

n  a  iii n    a   door.      '  His  mouth   unpinn'd.' 

Gower. 

Prithee,  unpin  me.  Shak. 

Unpinion  (un-piu'yon),  v.  t.    To  loose  from 

pinions  or  manacles;  to  free  from  restraint. 

Clarke. 
Unpinkedt  (un-pingkt'V  a.    Not  pinked; 

not  pierced  with  eyelet-holes.     Shak. 
Unpiteously  (un-pit'e-us-li),  ado.    In  an 

unpiteous  manner. 

Oxford,  in  her  senility,  has  proved  no  Alma  Mater 
in  thus  so  unpiteonsly  cramming  her  alumni  with  the 
shells  alone.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Unpitied  (nn-pit'id),  a.  1.  Not  pitied ;  not 
compassionated;  not  regarded  with  sympa- 
thetic sorrow. 

Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death 
Unpitied.  Tennyson. 

2.  t  Unmerciful;  pitiless. 

You  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment  and 
your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping.  Shak. 

Unpitiful  (un-pit'i-ful).  a.  1.  Having  no 
pity;  not  merciful.— 2.  Not  exciting  pity. 

Unpitifully  (un-pit'i-ful-li),  adv.  In  an 
unpitif ul  manner ;  unmercifully ;  without 
mercy.  '  Beat  him  most  unpitif ully.'  Shak. 

Unpitifulness  (un-pit'i-ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpitiful.  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

UnpitOUfl.t  CL.     Unpitiful;  cruel.     Chaucer. 

Unpitylng  (un-pit'i-ing),  a.  Having  no 
pity;  showing  no  compassion. 

Plunging;  from  his  castle,  with  a  cry 
He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  sky. 

Longfellffi  . 

Unplaced  (un-plasf),  a.  1.  Not  arranged  or 
distributed  in  proper  places;  undetermined 
in  regard  to  place;  confused;  jumbled. 

Unplaced  kings,  whose  position  in  the  series  ol 
Egyptian  kings  is  undetermined.  Gliddon. 

2  Having  no  place,  office,  or  employment 
under  government  '  Unplaced,  unpen- 
sion'd.'  Pope. 


[Jnplagued  (un-plagd'),  a.     Not  plagued; 
not  harassed;  not  tormented;  not  afflicted. 

'  Ifnplagued  with  corns.'    Shak. 
Unplain t  (un-plan'),  a.      Not  plain;  not 

simple;  not  open;  insincere.     Goiccr. 
Unplainedt  (un-pland'),  a.    Not  deplored; 

not  bewailed  or  lumen  ted.     Spenser. 
Unplanted  (on-planfed),  a.    Not  planted; 

of  spontaneous  growth.     Waller. 
Unplausible  (un-plaz'i-bl),  a.     Not  plaii- 

silile;   not  having  a  fair  or  specious  ap- 
pearance; asf  arguments  not  implausible. 

'Such  implausible,  propositions.'    Barrow. 
Unplausibly  (un-plaz'i-bli),  adv.    In  an  un- 

plausible  manner;  not  plausibly.    Burke. 
Unplausivet(un-plaz'iv),ff.  Not  approving; 

not  applauding;  displeased;  disapproving. 
"Tis  like  he'll  question  me 

Why  such  itnplaitsive  eyes  are  bent  on  hint.   Shak. 

Unpleadable  (nn-pled'a-bl),  a.     Unfit  to  be 

pleaded  or  urged  as  a  plea.      'Ignorance 

was  here  unplfadable.'    South. 
Unpleaded(un-pled'ed),  a.     1.  Not  pleaded. 

2.  Undefended  by  an  advocate.     Oticay. 
Unpleasable  (un-plez'a-bl),  a.     Incapable 

of  being  pleased.  '  Sly  unplcasable  daughter. ' 

Burgoyne. 
Unpleasant  (un-plez'ant),  a.    Not  pleasant; 

not  affording  pleasure;  disagreeable.     'The 

unpleasant' at  words  that  ever  blotted  paper.' 


Unpleasantish  (uu-plez'ant-ish),  a.  Some- 
what unpleasant.  '  A  rather  unplea&antwh 
job.'  Hood.  [Colloq.] 

Unpleasantly  (un-pWaot-ll).  adv.  In  an 
unpleasant  manner;  in  a  manner  not  pleas- 
ing. 

Unpleasantness  (un-plez'ant-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpleasant;  disa- 
greeablenesa.  '  Unpleasantness  of  sound.' 
llooker. 

Unpleasantry  ( un-plez'ant- ri),  n.  Want 
of  pleasantry ;  absence  or  the  opposite  of 
cheerfulness,  humour,  or  gaiety.  Thackeray. 
[Rare.] 

Unpleased  (un-plezd'),  a.  Not  pleased;  dis- 
pleased. '  My  unpleased  eye.'  Shak. 

Unpleasing  (un-plez'ing),  a.  Unpleasant ; 
offensive;  disgusting;  disagreeable.  'Harsh 
discords  and  unpleasing  sharps.'  Shak. 

Unpleasingly  ( un-plez'ing-li ),  adv.  In  an 
unpleasing  manner.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unpleasingness  (un-plez'ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpleasing.  Milton. 

Unpleasive  t  (un-plez'iv),  a.    Not  pleasing. 

Grief  is  never  but  an  unpltnsi-ue  passion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unpleasurable  (un-plezh'Qr-a-bl),  a.  Not 
pleasurable;  not  giving  pleasure.  Coleridge. 

Unpliable  (un-pli'a-bl),  a.  Not  pliable;  not 
yielding  or  conforming;  not  easily  bent. 
Holland. 

Unpliant  (un-pli'ant),  a,  1.  Not  pliant; 
not  easily  bent;  stiff.  'The  unpliant  bow.' 
Cowper.—  2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will; 
not  compliant.  '  A  stubborn,  unpliant  mo- 
rality.' Tatler. 

Unplight,  t  Unplite,  t  v.  t.  To  unfold ;  to 
explain.  Chaucer. 

Unplucked  (un-plukf),  a.  Not  plucked; 
not  pulled  or  torn  away.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unplumb  (un-plum')t  v.t.  [L.  plumbum, 
lead.]  To  deprive  of  lead;  to  plunder  of 
lead.  Burke.  [Very  rare.] 

Unplumb  (un-plum'),  a.  Not  plumb;  not 
perpendicular;  not  vertical.  Clarke. 

Unplumbed  (un-plumd'),  a.  Not  plumbed 
or  measured  by  a  plumb-line;  unfathomed. 
'  The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. ' 
Matt.  Arnold. 

Unplume  (un-plum'),  v.t.  To  strip  of 
plumes  or  feathers;  to  degrade.  'Enough 
to  shame  confidence  and  unplume  dogma- 
tising.' Glanville. 

Unpoetic,  Unpoetical  (un-po-et'ik,  un-po- 
eflk-al).  a.  1.  Not  poetical;  not  having  or 
possessing  poetical  qualities.  T.  Warton.— 
2.  Not  proper  to  or  becoming  a  poet.  Up. 
Corbet. 

Unpoetically  (un-po-et'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  an 
unpoetic  or  unpoetical  manner.  Dryden. 

Unpointed  (un-point'ed),  a.  1.  Having  no 
point  or  sting;  wanting  point  or  definite  aim 
or  purpose. 

The  conclusion    .    .    .    here,  would  have  shown 
dull,  flat,  and  itntointed.  B.  Jensen. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish 
sentences,  members,  and  clauses  in  writing; 
unpnnctuated.  —  3.  Not  having  the  vowel 
points  or  marks;  as,  an  unpointed  manu- 
script in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 
Unpoised  (un-poizd'),  a.  l.  Not  poised; 
not  balanced.— 2.  t  Un  weighed;  unhesitat- 
ing; regardless  of  consequences.  Marston. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  ^o;      J,  job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  Men;  th,  (Ain;     w.  wig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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UNPRODUCTIVENESS 


Unpoison  (un.poi'zn),  v.t.  To  remove  or 
expel  poison  from. 

Sucli  a  course  could  not  but  in  a  short  time  have 
unpoisaned  their  perverted  minds.  S.nttit. 

Unpolicled  (un-po'li-sid),  o.     1.  Not  having 

civil  polity  or  a  regular  form  of  government. 

Warburton.  —  2.  Void  of  policy;  impolitic; 

stupid.     'That  I  niiuht  hear  thee  call  great 

i.  ass  unpolicied.'    Shak. 

Unpolish  (un-porish),  r.  t.  To  deprive  of 
polish  or  politeness.  Richardson. 

Unpolished  (uu-pol'isht),  a.  1.  Not  pol- 
ished; not  made  smooth  or  bright  by  rub- 
bing.—2.  Not  refined  in  manners;  uncivil- 
ized: rude;  plain.  'Those  first  unpolish'd 
matrons,  big  anil  bold.'  Druden. 

Unpolite  (un-po-lif),  a.  Not  polite;  not 
refined  in  manners;  uncivil;  rude;  impolite. 
Taller 

Unpolltely  (uu-po-lit'li).  adv.  In  an  un 
polite,  uncivil,  or  rude  manner. 

Unpollteness  t  (un-po-lit'nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unpolite;  want  of 
courtesy;  rudeness;  incivility. 

Unpolltic  t  (un  po'li-tik),  a.    Impolitic. 

Unpolled  (un-pold'),  a.  1.  Not  polled;  not 
having  had  his  vote  registered. 

The  opposite  party  bribed  the  bar-maid  at  the 
Town  Anns  to  hocus  the  brandy  and  water  of  four 
teen  unpolled  electors.  Dickens. 

2.  Unplundered;  notstripped.  'Richerthan 
unpo'.l'd  Arabian  wealth  and  Indian  gold. 
Fanshawe. 

Unpolluted  (un-pol-ut'ed),  a.  Not  pol- 
luted; not  defiled;  not  corrupted;  pure. 
'  Her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh.'  Shak. 

Unpope  (un-pop'),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  cease 
to  be  a  pope ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  the 
office,  authority,  and  dignities  of  a  pope.— 
2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope. 

Rome  will  never  so  far  unpope  herself  as  to  part 
with  her  pretended  supremacy.  Fuller. 

Unpopular  (un-pop'u-ler),  a.  Not  popular; 
not  having  the  public  favour;  as,  an  un- 
popular magistrate;  an  unpopular  law. 

Unpopularity  (un-pop'u-lar"i-ti),  «.  The 
state  of  lieing  unpopular. 

Unpopularly  (un-pop'u-ler-li),  adv.  In  an 
unpopular  manner;  not  popularly. 

Unportablet  (un-port-a-bl),  a.  Not  port- 
able or  capable  of  being  carried.  Raleigh. 

Unportioned  (un-por'shond),  a.  Not  en- 
dowed or  furnished  with  a  portion  or  for- 
tune. 

Has  virtue  charms?    I  grant  her  heavenly  fair 
Bat  if  unportionea,  all  will  interest  wed.        Ymtif. 

Unportuoust  (un-por'tu-us),  a.  Having  no 
ports  '  An  unportuous  coast. '  Burke. 

Unpossessed  (un-poz-zesf),  a.  Not  pos- 
sessed; not  held;  not  occupied.  'Such  vast 
room  in  nature  unpossessed  by  living  soul ' 
Mttton. 

Unpossessingt  (un-poz-zes'ing),  a.  Having 
no  possessions.  '  Thou  unposaeasing  bas- 
tard/ Shak. 

Unpossiblet  (un-pos'i-bl),  a.  Not  possible; 
impossible.  '  For  us  to  levy  power  ...  is 
all  impossible.'  Shak. 

Unposted  ( un-post'ed ),  o.  Not  having  a 
fixed  post  or  situation. 

There  were  also  some  Queen's  officers  going  out  to 
Join  their  regiments,  a  few  younger  men,  unposted. 
who  expected  to  be  attached  to  Queen's  regiments,' 
as  their  own  corps  were  lighting  .  .  against  us 

_  /*• .  ff.  Russell. 

Unppwerfult  (un-pou'er-ful),  a.  Not  power- 
ful; impotent.  Cuwley. 

Unpracticable  (un-prak'ti-ka-bl),  a.  Not 
practicable;  not  feasible;  not  capable  of 
being  performed;  impracticable.  Barrow 

Unpractical  (un-prak'ti-kal),  a.  Not  prac- 
tical; inclined  to  give  time  and  attention  to 
matters  of  speculation  and  theory  rather 
than  those  of  practice,  action,  or  utility; 
careless  about  things  merely  profitable  or  of 
sordid  utility.  J.  R.  Lowell 

Unpractised  (un-prak'tist),  o.  1.  Not  hav- 
ing been  taught  by  practice;  not  skilled; 
not  having  experience;  raw;  unskilful.  'A 
child  unpractised  in  destructive  fight '  Cow- 
per.—2.\  Not  known;  not  familiar  by  use. 

His  tender  eye,  by  too  direct  a  ray 

Wounded,  and  flying  from  unpractised  day.  Prior. 

Unpraiset  (un-praz'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
praise;  to  strip  of  commendation.  Young 

Unpraised  (un-prazd),  o  Not  praised;  not 
celebrated.  Spenser. 

Unpray  (un-pra'>,  v.t.  To  revoke,  recall,  or 
negative  by  a  subsequent  prayer  having  a 
contrary  tendency  or  effect  to  a  former  one. 

The  freedom  and  purity  of  his  obedience 
made  him,  as  it  were,  nnpray  what  he  had  before 
prayed  Sir  M.Hal,. 


Unprayed  (un-prad').  a.  Not  prayed  fur; 
not  -solicited  reverently;  with  for  before  the 
object  Sir  T.  More. 

Unpreach  (tm-prech').  v.t.    To  preach  the 
contrary  of;  to  recant  in  preaching. 
The  clergy  their  own  principles  denied, 
Uiiprtaciied  their  non-resisting  cant.          Defoe. 

Unpreachlng  (un-prech'iii'.'),  a.  Not  in  the 
habit  of  preaching.  '  Unpreachiity  prelates. ' 
Latimer. 

UnprecariOUS  (un-pre.ka'ri-us),  a.  Not 
precarious;  not  uncertain.  '  UHprecarinux 
bliss.'  Yuutt'j. 

Unprecedentedfun-pre'se-dent-ed), a.  Hav- 
ing no  precedent  or  example;  unexampled. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  became 
at  once  irresistible,  and  carried  by  more  than  two 
votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  unprecedented  violence 
ifaeanlay. 

Unprecedented!/  ( un-pre  'ae-deu t-ed  - li ), 
ado.  Without  precedent;  exceptionally. 

Tli.it  motion  .  .  .  was  rejected,  in  a  House  tin- 
precedentedly  large,  by  a  majority  of  only  five. 

Unpredictt  (un-pre-dikf),  r.i  TorevokTor 
retract  prediction. 

M< -,uih  I  must  use,  thou  say'st:  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne.    Milton. 

Uupreferred  (un-pre-fenT).  a.     Not  pre- 
ferred: (o)  not  regarded  with  preference. 
(>i)  Not  having  received  preferment;  not 
having  got  a  living.    'A  scholar  .  .  .  young 
or  unpreferred.'    Jeremy  Collier. 
Unpregnant  (un-preg'nant),  a.   1.  Not  preg- 
nant.—2.  Not  prolific;  not  quick  of  wit. 
This  deed  .  .  .  makes  me  unpregnant 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  Sh*il:. 

Uuprejudicate  (uu-pre-ju'di-kst).  a.  Not 
prepossessed  by  settled  opinions ;  unpre- 
judiced. Jer.  Taylor. 

Unprejudiced  (un-pre'ju-dist),  o.  1.  Not 
prejudiced;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepos- 
session ;  not  preoccupied  by  opinion ;  im- 
partial; as,  an  unprejudiced  mind. 

The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain,  that  any 
unprejudiced  and  reasonable  man  may  certainly  un- 
derstand them.  Tillotsou. 

2.  Not  warped  by  or  proceeding  from  pre- 
judice; as,  an  unprejudiced  judgment. 

Unprejudicedness  (un-pre'ju-dist-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  unprejudiced.  '  Hearing  the 
reason  of  the  case  with  patience  and  unpre- 
judicednegs.'  Clarke. 

Unprelated  (un-prel'at-ed),  p.  and  o.  De- 
posed from  the  dignity  of  prelate;  deposed 
from  the  episcopate.  Bp.  Racket. 

Unprelatical  (un-pre-lat'ik-al),  a.  Unlike 
or  unsuitable  to  a  prelate.  Clarendon. 

Unpremedltable  (un-pre-med'it-a-bl),  a. 
1.  Not  capable  of  being  premeditated  or 
previously  thought  of.— 2.  Unforeseen;  uu- 
looked  for.  'A  capfull  of  wind  .  .  .  with 
such  unpremeditable  puffs. '  Sterne. 

Unpremeditated  (un-pre-med'i-tat-ed).  a. 
1.  Not  previously  meditated  or  prepared  in 
the  mind.  'My  unpremeditated  verse.' 
Hilton.— 2.  Not  previously  purposed  or  in- 
tended; not  done  by  design;  as,  an  unpre- 
meditated offence. 

Unpreparation  (nn-pre'pa-ra"shon).  n. 
The  state  of  being  unprepared;  want  of  pre- 
paration; unpreparedness.  Sir  Sf  Hale 

Unprepared  (un-pre-pard'),  a.  Not  pre- 
pared ;  as.  (o)  not  fitted  or  made  suitable, 
fit,  or  ready  for  future  use;  as.  unprepared 
provisions.  (6)  Not  brought  into  a  right, 
safe,  or  suitable  condition  in  view  of  a 
future  event,  contingency,  accident,  attack, 
danger,  or  the  like;  specifically,  not  made 
ready  or  fit  for  death  or  eternity. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit.       Shak. 

Unpreparedly  (un-pre-par-ed-li).  a.  In  an 
unprepared  manner  or  condition;  without 
due  preparation.  '  Dies  not  unpreparedly  ' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Unpreparedness  (un-pre-par'ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unprepared,  unready,  or 
unfitted;  want  of  preparation. 
Jnprepossessed  (un-pre'poz-zest").  a.  Not 
prepossessed:  not  biassed  by  previous  opin- 
ions; not  prejudiced. 

It  finds  the  mind  naked,  and  unprepossessed  with 
any  former  notions.  Sontii. 

Unprepossessing  (un-pre'poz-zes"ing),  a. 
Not  having  a  prepossessing  or  winning  ap- 
pearance; not  attractive  or  engaging;  as, 
he  has  a  very  unprepossessing  appearance. 

Unprescrtbed  (un-pre-skribd'),  a.  Not 
prescribed ;  not  authoritatively  laid  down. 
'  Unprescribed  ceremony.'  Bp.  Hall 

Unpresentable  (un-pre-zent'a-bl),  o.  Not 
presentable;  not  fit  for  being  presented  or 
introduced  to  company  or  society. 


1  Unpressed  (un-presf),  a.  1.  Not  pressed 
'-My  pillow  left  impressed.'  Shak.— 2.  Not 
enforced.  Clarendon. 

Unpresuming  (un-pre-zuin'ing),  a.  Not 
presuming;  modest;  humble.  'Modest  «n- 
prawning  man.'  Dr.  Ktiox. 

Uupresumptuous  (nn-pre-zum'tu-us)  a 
Not  presumptuous  or  arrogant;  humble- 
submissive;  modest.  'Lift  to  heaven  an 
unprenunptuotu  eye.'  Coicper. 

Unpretending  (on-pre-tend'ing),  n.  Not 
pretending  to  or  claiming  anv  distinction  or 
superiority;  unassuming;  modest.  'To  unde- 
ceive and  vindicate  the  honest  and  unpre- 
tending part  of  mankind.'  Pope 

Unprettiness  (un-prit'ti-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unpretty;  want  of  prettiuess 
Richardton. 

Unpretty  (un-prit'tiX  o.  Not  pretty:  want- 
inn  prettiuess,  attractiveness,  elegance,  or 
ch;inn. 

His  English  is  blundering,  but  not  unpretty. 

Unprevalllngt  (un-pro-varing),  it!  Being  of 
no  force;  unavailing;  vain. 
Throw  to  the  earth  this  tinfrfvaUing  woe.      Shak. 

Unprevented  (un-pre- vented),  a.  1.  Not 
prevented;  not  hindered.— 2.  t  Not  preceded 
by  anything. 

Grace  .  .  . 
Comes  unfrevented,  unimplored,  unsought. 

Unpriest  (un-presf),  v.t.    To  deprive  of  the 
orders  or  authority  of  a  priest. 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  only  unpriesls  him.    Milton. 

Unpriestly  (un-prest'li).  a.  Unsuitable  to 
a  priest.  '  Unpriestbj  conduct. '  Pennant. 

Unprince  (un-prins'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
character  or  authority  of  a  prince;  to  de- 
prive of  principality  or  sovereignty. 

Queen  Mary  .  .  .  would  not  tinprina  herself  to 
obey  his  Holiness.  fuller. 

Unprtncely  (un-prinsli),  a.    Unbecoming 

a  prince;  not  resembling  a  prince.     '  Un- 

princely  usage.'    Milton. 
Unprinciple  (un-prin'si-pl),  v.  t.    To  destr.  <y 

the  moral  principles  of;  to  corrupt. 
They  have  been  principled,  or  rather  unprincipled 

by  such  tutors.  ff.  Broote. 

Unprincipled  (un-prin'si-pld),  a.  \.  Not 
having  settled  principles.  'Souls  unprin- 
cipled in  virtue.'  Milton.— 2.  Having  no 
good  moral  principles;  destitute  of  virtue; 
not  restrained  by  conscience;  profligate;  im- 
moral; as,  a  gay,  unprincipled  fellow.— 
3.  Not  resulting  from  good  principles;  in- 
iquitous; wicked.  'This  unprincipled  ces- 
sion.' Burke. 

Unprlnted  (un-print'ed),  a.  1.  Not  printed, 
as  a  literary  work.  Pope.— 2.  Not  stamped 
with  figures;  white;  as,  unprinted  cotton 

Unprivileged  (un-priv'i-lejd),  o.  Not  privi- 
leged; not  enjoying  a  particular  privilege, 
liberty,  or  immunity.  Dr.  Knox. 

Unprizable  t  (un-priz'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  prized  or  having  its  value  estimated; 

(a)  as  being  below  valuation. 

A  baubling  vessel  was  he  captain  of 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  iinprisable.   Shak. 

(b)  As  being  above  or  beyond  valuation;  in- 
valuable. 

Your  ring  may  be  stolen  too :  so,  of  your  brace  of 
unprizable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the 
other  casual.  sliat. 

Unprized  (un-prizd1),  a.  Not  valued;  (o)  as 
being  below  valuation.  (&)t  As  being  beyond 
or  above  valuation;  invaluable. 

Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 

Can  buy  this  unprized,  precious  maid  of  me.  Shak. 

Unprobablyt  (un-proTja-bli),  adv.  1.  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  approved  of;  improperly. 
•  To  diminish  by  the  authority  of  wise  and 
knowing  men,  things  unjustly  and  unpiu- 
bably  crept  in.'  Strype.—Z.  Improbably 

Unproclalmed  (un-pro-klamd').  o  Not 
proclaimed;  not  notified  by  public  declara- 
tion. 'Assassin-like,  had  levied  war,  war 
unproclaimed.'  Hilton. 

Unproductive  (nn-pro-duk'tiv),  n.  1.  Not 
productive ;  barren ;  more  especially,  not 
producing  large  crops;  not  making  profit- 
able retunis  for  labour ;  as,  unproductive 
land.  —  2.  Not  producing  profit  or  interest; 
not  bringing  in  any  return;  as,  unproductive 
capital;  unproductive  funds.  —  3.  Not  pro- 
ducing goods  or  articles  for  consumption ; 
as,  unproductive  labour  (such  as  that  of 
domestic  servants,  &c.).— 4.  Not  producing 
any  effect  or  result:  with  of. 

Unproductiveness  (nn-pro-dnk'tiv-nes),  ?i 
The  state  of  being  unproductive;  as,  land, 
stock,  capital,  labour,  &c. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       v,  Sc.  ley. 
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Unprofaned  (un-pro-fand'),  «.  Not  pro- 
fani-d  or  desecrated ;  not  polluted  or  vio- 
lated. Dri/flcn. 

UnprofessionalOm-pro-fe'shon-al).  a.  l.Not 
pertaining  to  one's  profession.— •!.  Not  be- 
luiiging  to  a  profession;  as,  au  unprojcs- 

.sV"/l<^  111:111. 

Unproflciency  (nn-pro-ftah'en-al), n.  Want 
of  proficiency  or  improvement  Dp.  Hall. 

Unprofitable  (un-nro'fit-a-bl),  a.  Not  pro- 
fitable; bringing  no  prolit ;  producing  no 
gain,  advantage,  or  improvement;  serving 
no  useful  or  desired  ends;  useless;  profitless; 
as,  an  unprofitable  business;  au  unprofitable 
servant.  '  Unprofitable  talk.'  Job  xv.  3. 
•Not  with  grief,  for  that  is  unprofitable.' 
Heb.  xiii.  17. 

Unprofitableness  (mi-pro'fit-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  producing  no  profit  or  good; 
iis<.'!i.'ssness:  inutility.  Addition. 

TTnprofltably  (un-pro'fit-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unprofitable  manner;  without  profit,  gain, 
benefit,  advantage,  or  use;  to  no  good  pur- 
pose or  effect. 

Our  wasted  oil  itnprp/ilaMy  burns, 

Like  hidden  lamps  in  okl  sepulchral  urns.     Camper. 

Unproflted  (un-pro'ftt-ed),  a.    Not  having 
profit  or  gain.     Shak. 
Unprofitingt  (un-pro'flt-ing),  a.    Unproflt- 

:lli!r.      11.  Jonxon. 

Unprohibited  (un-pro-hib'it-ed),  a.  Not 
proliiliitL-d;  not  forbidden;  lawful.  Milton. 

Unprojeeted  (un-pro-jekt'ed),  a.  Not 
planned;  not  projected.  South. 

UnprolifiC  (un-pro-lif'ik),  a.  Not  prolific; 
barren;  not  producing  young  or  fruit;  not 
fertile  .11-  fruitful.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Unpromise  (un-prom'ls),  v.t.  To  revoke, 
retract,  or  recall,  as  a  promise.  'Thy  pro- 
mise past,  unpromise  it  again.'  Chapman. 

Unpromised  (un-prom'ist),  a.  Not  pro- 
mised or  engaged.  'Leave  nought  unpro- 
mised.'  Spcntter. 

Unpromising  (un-prom'is-ing),  a.  Not  pro- 
mising; not  affording  a  favourable  prospect 
of  success,  of  excellence,  of  profit,  Ac. ;  as, 
an  unpromirin0  youth;  an  unprornisitig 
season.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Unprompted  (un-promt'ed),  o.  Not  prompt- 
ed; not  dictated;  not  urged  or  instigated. 

My  tongue  talks  unprompted  by  my  heart. 

Confrere. 

Unpronounceable  (un-pro-nouns'a-bl),  o. 

1.  Not  pronounceable ;  incapable  of  being 
pronounced ;  as,  a  harsh  unpronounceable 
word.  —  2.    Unfit    for    being    pronounced, 
named,  or  mentioned;  unmentionable  as 
being  offensive  to  chaste  ears. 

Unpronounced  (un-pro-uounst'),  a.    Not 

pronounced;  not  uttered.     Milton. 
Unpropert  (un-pro'per),  a.    1.  Not  proper 
or  confined  to  one  person;  not  peculiar. 
Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  improper  beds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.  Shak. 

2.  Not  fit  or  proper;  improper.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Unproperlyt  (un-pro'per-li),  ado.    Unfitly; 

improperly.     Holland. 
Unprophetic,  Unprophetlcal  (un-pr6-fef- 

ik,  un-pro-fet'ik-al),  a.    Not  prophetic;  not 

foreseeing  or  not  predicting  future  events. 

1  Wi -etch  ...  of  unprophetic  soul.'    Pope. 
UnprppltlOUB  (un- pro-pi 'shus),   a.      Not 

propitious;  not  favourable;  inauspicious. 

Now  named  the  dog-star's  nitpropitioits  ray, 
Smote  every  brain,  and  wither'd  every  bay.  Pope. 

Unproportionable  ( un-pro-por'shou-a-bl ), 
a.  Wanting  due  proportion;  disproportion- 
able.  Dr.  S.  More. 

Unproportlonate  (un-pro-por'shon-at),  o. 
Wiaanp  proportion;  disproportionate;  un- 
fit. '  No  swelling  member,  unproportion- 
al.' Daniel. 

Unpropprtioned  (un-pro-por'shond),  a.  Not 
proportioned ;  not  suitable.  '  This  unpro- 
portiotied  frame.'  B.  Jonson. 

Unproposed  ( uu-pro-pozd'),  a.  Not  pro- 
posed; not  offered  for  acceptance,  adoption, 
or  the  like;  as,  the  motion  or  candidate  is  as 
yet  unproposed.  Dryden. 

Unpropped  (un-propf),  a.  Not  propped; 
not  supported  or  upheld.  '  The  bulk,  un- 
propped,  falls  headlong.'  Dryden. 

Unproselyte  (un-pros'e-lit).  v.t.  To  pre- 
vent being  made  a  proselyte  or  convert;  to 
win  back  from  proselytism.  Fuller. 

Uuprosperous  (un-pros'per-us),  a.  Not  pros- 
perous; not  attended  with  success;  unfor- 
tunate. Pope. 

Unprosperously  (un-pros'per-us-li).  adv. 
1  nsuccessfully;  unfortunately.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unprosperousness  (un-pros'per-us-nes'j,  n. 
Want  of  success;  failure  of  the  desired  re- 
sult. Hammond. 


Unprotected  (un-pro-tektVd).  «.  Not  pro- 
tected; not  defended;  not  snpportr.1.  -.Men 
unprotected  from  above.'  Mtxili'r. 

Unprotestantize  (un-prot'es-tant-iz),  ti.f. 
To  cause  to  change  from  tbc  I'mtr^taiit  re- 
ligion to  some  other;  to  render  other  than 
Protestant;  to  divest  of  Protestant  charac- 
teristics or  features. 

To  itnprotestnntize  (the  Church  of  England)  is  not 
to  reform  it.  ^Kin^sley. 

Unprovable,  Unproveable  (un-priiv'a-bl), 
«.  Xot  capable  of  being  proved,  demon- 
sir;itr<l,  confirmed,  or  established.  '  Poor 
uncertainties  and  unprovea/jle  supposals.' 
Up.  Hall. 

Unproved  (nn-provd'),  a.  1.  Not  proved; 
not  known  by  trial.  'A  fresh  unfrni-cd 
knight.'  Spenser.—  2.  Not  established  as 
true  by  argument,  demonstration,  or  evi- 
dence. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated 
left  ttnprffvtd.  Boyle. 

Unprovlde  (nn-pro-vid'),  v.  t.  To  nut urnish ; 
to  divest  or  strip  of  qualifications;  to  divest 
of  resolution. 

Ill  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  beauty  uji- 
frovidc  my  mind  again.  SJtafc. 

Unprovided  (un-pro-vid'ed),  a.  1.  Not  pro- 
vided ;  unfurnished  ;  unsupplied  ;  as,  un- 
provided with  money.  Formerly  it  might 
nave  of  after  it  instead  of  with.  •  Utterly 
t/i>l</-<iri'led  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or 
spiritual  abilities.'  Bp.  Sprat.— 2.  Having 
made  no  preparation;  not  suitably  prepared; 
unprepared. 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  unseen  afford  relief: 


But  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow 
Like  Niobe  we  marb 


Dryden. 


ble  grow. 

3.  t  Unforeseen.    Spenser. 

Unprovldent  t  (un-pro'vi-dent),  a.  Impro- 
vident. Beau,  <fc  Ft. 

Unprovoked  (uu-pro-vokf),  a.  1.  Not  pro- 
voked; not  incited.  '  lieu  unprovoked  .  .  . 
fly  in  my  face.'  Bp.  Hall. — 2.  Not  proceed- 
ing from  provocation  or  just  cause ;  as,  an 
unprovoked  attack.  '  A  rebellion  so  destruc- 
tive and  so  unprovoked.'  Dryden. 

Unpmdentlalt  (un-pro-den'shal),  a.  Im- 
prudent. '  The  most  unwise  and  unpruden- 
tial  act.'  Milton. 

Unpruned  (uu-prond'),  a.  Not  pruned;  not 
lopped,  'irnit-trees  all  unpruned.'  Shak. 

Unpublic  (un-pub'lik),  a.  Not  public;  pri- 
vate; not  generally  seen  or  known.  '  Virgins 
must  be  retired  and  unpublic.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unpublished  (un-pub'Usht),  o.  1.  Not  made 
public;  secret;  private.  '  Unpublished  vir- 
tues.' Shak.—  2.  Not  published,  as  a  manu- 
script or  book.  Pope. 

Unpunctual  (nn-pungk'tu-al),  a.  Not  punc- 
tual; not  exact,  especially  with  reference 
to  time.  Pope. 

Unpunishable  (un-pun'ish-a-bl),  a.  Not 
punishable;  not  capable  or  deserving  of 
being  punished:  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

Where  all  offend  the  crime's  unpunishable.  Afay. 

Unpunished  (un-pun'isht),  a.  Not  pun- 
ished; suffered  to  pass  without  punishment 
or  with  impunity;  as,  a  thief  unpunished; 
an  unpunished  crime.  Dryden. 

Unpurchased  ( un-per'chast),  a.  Not  pur- 
chased; not  bought.  '  Unpurchased  plenty.' 
Sir  J.  Denham. 

Unpuret  (un-pur'),  a.  Not  pure;  impure. 
'  Unpure  constitutions.'  Donne. 

Unpurged  (nu-pergd'),  a.  Not  purged;  un- 
purified.  'The  rheumy  and  unpuryed  air.' 
Shak. 

Unpurlfied  (un-pu'ri-fid),  a.  Not  purified; 
hence,  not  cleansed  from  sin;  unsanctified. 

Our  sinful  nation  having  long  been  in  the  furnace, 
is  now  come  out,  but  unpiirified.        Dr.  H.  More. 

Unpurposed  (un-per'post).  a.  Not  intended; 
not  designed.  '  Accidents  unpurposed.' 
Shak. 

Unpursed  (un-persf),  a.  Robbed  of  a  purse 
or  money.  Pollok.  [Rare.] 

Unqualified  (un-kwol'i-flel),  a.  1.  Not  qua- 
lified; not  fit;  not  having  the  requisite 
talents,  abilities,  or  accomplishments.  '  Wri- 
ters .  .  .  unqualified  to  propagate  heresies.' 
Swift.— 2.  Not  being  qualified  legally;  not 
having  the  legal  qualification;  specifically, 
not  having  token  the  requisite  oath  or 
oaths;  not  having  passed  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations and  received  a  diploma  or  li- 
cense ;  as,  an  unqualified  practitioner  of 
medicine.— 3.  Not  modified  or  restricted  by 
conditions  or  exceptions;  as,  unqualified 
praise. 

Unqualify  (un-kwol'i-fl),  v.t.  To  divest  of 
qualifications;  to  disqualify. 

Deafness  unqttalijies  me  for  all  company.    Swift. 


Unqualified  t  (»n-kwol'i-tid),  a.  Deprived 
of  the  usual  faculties. 

He  is  unqualified  with  very  shame.        Shak. 

Unquarrelable  t  (un-kwoi-'el-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  quarrelled  with,  objected 
to,  or  hnpii:.;ned.  '  Such  satisfactory  and 
unguarrwooM  reasons.'  Sir  T.  /;/ 

Unqueen  (un-kwen'),  c.t.  To  divest  of  the 
dignity  of  queen. 

Although  uttqiieen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  of  a  king,  inter  me.    Shak. 

Unquelled(un-kweld'),  a.  Not  quelled,  sub- 
dued, or  subjugated.  '  Horse  nnquellcd  by 
toil,  ardent '  Thomson. 

Unquenchable  (un-kwensh'a-bl),  a.  Not 
quencliable;  incapable  of  being  quenched, 
extinguished,  allayed,  or  the  like;  as,  un- 
quenchable fire,  thirst,  &c.  Lu.  iii.  17. 

unquenchableuess  (un-kwenah'a-bl-nea), 
n.  The  state  of  being  unquenchable.  Uake- 
leill. 

Unquenchably  (un-kwensh'a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unquenchable  manner. 

That  lamp  shall  burn  iinquenchably. 

Sir  ;<•'.  Srott. 

Unquestionable  (un-kwest'yun-a-bl),   a. 

1.  Not  to  be  questioned;  not  to  be  doubted; 
indubitable ;    certain  ;   as,   mwuestionnljlc 
evidence  or  truth;  unquestionable  courage. 

There  is  an  ttnqitesticnable  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  Lost.  Actdistm. 

2.  Averse  to  being  questioned;  averse  to 
conversation.     'An  unquestionable  spirit, 
which  you  have  not.'    Shak. 

Unquestionably  (un-kwest'yun-a-bli),  adv. 
Without  doubt;  indubitably.  Clarke. 

Unquestioned  (nn-kwest'yund),  a.  1.  Not 
called  in  question;  not  doubted.  'So  na- 
tural an  accountof  the  original  of  languages, 
and  so  unquextion'd  by  antiquity.'  Warbur- 
ton. — 2.  Not  interrogated;  having  no  ques- 
tions asked;  not  examined.  Dryden.— 3.  Not 
to  be  opposed  or  disputed.  'Their  unques- 
tioned pleasures  must  be  served.'  B.  Jonson. 

Unqulck(un-kwik'),  a.    1.  Not  quick;  slow. 

2.  t  Not  alive  or  lively.    Daniel. 
Unquiet  (un-kwi'et),o.    Not  quiet;  not  calm 

or  tranquil;  restless;  uneasy;  agitated;  dis- 
turbed. '  This  troublous  and  unquiet  world.' 
J.  Udall.  '  Unquiet  eyes.'  Beau.  *  Fl.  '  Un- 
quiet depths  of  controversy.'  Hilton.  'A 
vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing.' 
Pope. 

Unquiett  (un-kwi'et),  v.t.  To  disquiet. 
'  They  were  greatly  troubled  and  unquieted. ' 
Lord  Herbert. 

Unquletly  (un-kwfet-li),  adv.  In  an  mi- 
quiet  manner  or  state;  without  rest;  in  an 
agitated  state.  '  One  minded  like  the  wea- 
ther,  most  unquietly.'  Shak. 

Unquletness  (un-kwi'et-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  beingunquiet,  disturbed,  agitated.roused; 
agitation;  excitement;  turbulence;  uneasi- 
ness; unsettledness;  restlessness. 

Is  my  lord  angry  J  He  went  hence  but  now. 
And  certainly  in  strange  nnqnietness.  Shak. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate 
Which  your  unqitietness  has  made  me  hate. 

Dryden. 

Unquietudet  (un-kwi'et-ud),  n.  Uneasiness; 
restlessness;  disquietude ;  inquietude.  '  A 
kind  of  vnquietitde  and  discontentment.' 
Reliquiae  Wottoniance. 

Unracked  (un-rakf ),  p.  and  a.  Not  racked; 
not  having  the  contents  poured  or  freed 
from  the  lees.  'The  unracked  vessel.' 
Bacon. 

Unraised  (un-razd'),  a.  Not  elevated  or 
raised.  'The  flat  unraised  spirits.'  Shak. 

Unraked  (un-rakf),  o.  1.  Not  raked;  as, 
land  unraked.— 2.  Not  raked  together;  not 
raked  up.  'Where  fires  thou  flndst  ti»- 
raked.'  Shak. 

Uuransacked  (un-ran'sakt),  a.  1.  Not  ran- 
sacked; not  searched. —2.  t  Not  pillaged. 
Enollts. 

Unraptured  (un-rap'turd),  a.  Not  enrap- 
tured, enchanted,  charmed,  or  transported. 
'Man  unraptured,  uninflamed.'  Young. 

Unravel  (un-rav'el),  v.t.  1.  To  disentangle; 
to  unkuot;  to  disengage  or  separate,  as 
threads  that  are  knit,  interlaced,  interwo- 
ven, or  the  like.— 2.  To  clear  from  complica- 
tion or  difficulty;  to  unriddle;  to  unfold. 

There  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate.     Addison. 

3.  t  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts 
of;  to  throw  into  disorder.  '  Unravelling  all 
the  received  principles  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion.'   'filiation.—!.  To  unfold  or  bring  to 
a  denouement,  as  the  plot  oj:  intrigue  of  a, 
play.     Pope. 

Unravel  (un-rav'el),  v.i.  To  be  unfolded;  to 
be  disentangled. 

What  webs  of  wonder  shall  ttnra-vel  there !    Ycnnf. 


eh,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locft;      g,  go;      j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sinp;      fa,  then;  th,  thin; 
VOL.  IV. 


w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY 
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UNRELUCTANTLY 


Unrazored  (un-ra'zor J).a.  Unshaven.  '  Their 
unraznr'd  lips.'  Mi 

Uiireaehed  (un-rechtO,  a.  Not  reached;  not 
attained  to.  'That  lofty  hill  unreached.' 
Dryden. 

Unread  (un-red').  a.  1.  Not  read;  not  per- 
used. 'Books  safer  left  unread.'  Hooker. 
2.  Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books.  '  The 
clown  unread,  or  half-read  gentleman.'  Dry- 
den. 

Unreadable  (un-red'a-bl),  o.  Not  readable, 
as,  (o)  incapalileof  being  read  or  deciphered; 
illegible;  as,  unreadable  manuscript  or  writ- 
ing. (6)  Not  suitable  or  fit  for  reading;  not 
worth  reading;  as,  a  dry,  dull,  unreadable 
book  or  poem. 

Unreadiness  (un-red'i-nes),  n.  1.  Want  of 
readiness;  want  of  promptness  or  dexterity. 
2.  Want  of  preparation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unready  ( un-red'i ),  a.  1.  Not  ready  ;  not 
prepared;  notfit. — 2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 
3.t  Awkward;  ungainly.  '  An  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.'  Bacon. — 
4.t  Not  dressed;  undressed. 
Come,  where  have  you  been,  wench?  Make  me  un- 

ready  : 
I  slept  but  ill  last  night  Be.iu.  &•  Ft. 

Unready*  (un-red'i),  v.t.  To  undress.  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Unreal  (un-re'al),  a.  Not  real;  not  substan- 
tial; having  appearance  only. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence!  Shak. 

Unreality  (un-re-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  Want  of  re- 
ality or  real  existence.— 2.  That  which  has 
no  reality  or  real  existence.  '  A  mere  tis>ue 
of  airy  phantoms  and  u  nrealities. '  Dr.  Ca  ird. 

Unrealize  (un-re'al-iz),  v.t.  To  take  away 
the  reality  of ;  to  make  or  consider  unreal ; 
to  divest  of  reality;  to  present  or  treat  in  an 
ideal  form. 

In  Mr.  Shelley's  case  .  .  .  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  unrealize  every  object  in  nature, 
presenting  them  under  forms  and  combinations  in 
which  they  arc  never  to  be  seen  through  the  mere 
medium  of  our  eyesight.  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Unreason  (un-re'zn),  n.  Want  of  reason; 
unreasonableness;  nonsense;  folly;  absurd- 
ity. —Abbot  o)  Unreason.  See  under  ABBOT. 

Unreason t  (un-re'zn),  v.t.  To  prove  to  be 
unreasonable;  to  disprove  by  argument.  'To 
unreason  the  equity  of  God's  proceedings.' 
South.  [Rare.] 

Unreasonable  ( un-re'zn-a-bl ).  a.  1.  Not 
agreeable  to  reason.  '  Unreasonable  preju- 
dices.' Addison.  —  2.  Exceeding  the  bounds 
of  reason;  beyond  what  is  reasonable  or 
moderate;  exorbitant;  immoderate.  '  A  very 
unreasonable  request.'  Swift.  'Unreason- 
able love  of  life.'  Atterbury.—  3.f  Not  en- 
dowed with  reason;  irrational. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young.    Shak. 

Unreasonableness  (un-re'zn-a-bl-nes),  «. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unreasonable; 
as,  (a)  inconsistency  with  reason.  (6)  Exor- 
bitance; excess,  as  of  demand,  claim,  passion, 
and  the  like ;  as,  the  unreasonableness  of  a 
proposal.  Addison. 

Unreasonably  (un-re'zn-a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unreasonable  manner;  foolishly;  excessively; 
immoderately.  Shak. 

Unreasoned  (un-re'znd),  a.  1.  Not  rea- 
soned or  argued. —  2.  Not  derived  from  or 
founded  on  reason.  'Old  prejudices  and 
unreasoned  habits.'  Burke. 

Unreasoning  ( un-re'zn-ing ),  a.  Not  rea- 
soning; not  having  reasoning  faculties;  char- 
acterized by  want  of  reason. 

To  these  rational  considerations  there  is  super- 
added,  in  extreme  cases,  a  panic  as  unreasoning  as 
the  previous  over  confidence.  J.  s.  Mill. 

Unreave*(un-r5v0.t!.<.  [See REAVE,  RAVEL.] 
To  unwind;  to  disentangle;  to  loose,  Spen- 
ser. 

Unreavedt  (un-revd'),a.  Not  taken  or  pulled 
to  pieces.  'A  cottage  .  .  .  unreaved.'  Up. 
Hall. 

Unrebated  (un-re-bat'ed),  o.    Not  blunted. 

A  number  of  fencers  tried  it,  with  unrelated  swords. 
HakeTuill 

Unrebukable,  Unrebukeable  (un-re-buk'- 
a-bl),  o.  Not  deserving  rebuke;  not  ob- 
noxious to  censure.  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

Unrecallable  ( un-re-kal'a-bl ).  a.  Not  re- 
callable; incapable  of  being  called  back  re- 
voked, annulled,  or  recalled. 

That  which  is  done  is  unncallablt.      Fellham. 

Unrecalled  (un-re-kaW),  a.    Not  recalled ; 

not  called  back  or  restrained.    'Give  us  up 

to  license,  unrecalUd.'    Young. 
Unrecallingt  (un-re-kal'ing),  o.    Not  to  be 

recalled. 

And  ever  let  his  nnrecallinz  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time 

S/iat. 


Unreceived  (un-re-sevd'),  a.  Not  received; 
nut  taken;  not  come  into  possession;  not 
embraced  or  adopted.  Hooker. 
Unreckonable  (un -rek'n-a-bl),  n.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  reckoned  or  counted;  immeas- 
urable ;  immense.  'Unreckonable  riches. 
Ilatrtliorn. 

Unreckoned  (un-rek'nd),  a.  Not  reckoned, 
computed,  counted,  or  summed  up.  •  A  lmi_ 
bill  that  yet  remains  unreckoned.'  Dryden. 
Unreclaimable  (un-re-klam'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  liein-  ret  laimed, reformed,  tamed, 
or  cultivated;  irreclaimable.  'Careless  anii 
unreclaimable  sinners.'  Up.  Ball. 
Unreclaimably  (un-i  e-klam'a-bli).  adv.  In 
an  unreclaimable  manner;  irreclaimably. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Unreclaimed  ( un-re-klamd' ),  a.  Not  re- 
claimed ;  as.  (a)  not  brought  to  a  domestic 
state ;  not  tamed.  'A  savageness  in  unre- 
claimed blood.'  Shak.  'Bullocks  unre- 
claimed to  bear  the  yoke.'  Dryden.  (&)  Not 
reformed ;  not  called  back  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue; as,  a  sinner  unreclaimed. 
Unrecognizable  (un-rek'og-niz"a-bl),o.  Not 
recognizable;  incapable  of  being  recognized; 
irrecognizable.  Coleridge. 
Unrecommended  (un-rek'om-mend"ed),  o. 
Not  recommended ;  not  favourably  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Knox. 

Unrecompensed  (un-rek'om-penst).  a.  Not 
recompensed,  rewarded,  or  requited.  'Love 
unrecompensed.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Unreconcilablet  (un-rek'on-sil"a-bl),  a.  Not 
reconcilable;  irreconcilable;  as,  (a)  not  cap- 
able of  being  reconciled  or  made  consistent; 
not  to  be  brought  in  harmony.  '  Unrecon- 
cilable principles.'  Burke.  (6)  Not  capable 
of  being  brought  into  friendly  relations;  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  mutual  ani- 
mosity ;  implacable,  (c)  Characterized  by 
implacable  animosity.  'An  unreconcilable 
war.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Unreconcllably  (un-rek'on-sIT'a-bli),  adv. 
In  an  unreconcilable  manner;  irreconcilably 
Bp.  Hall. 

Unreconciled  ( nn-rek'on-sild ),  a.  Not  re- 
conciled; as,  (n)  not  made  consistent;  as, 
unreconciled  statements.  (&)  Not  restored 
to  friendship  or  favour;  still  at  enmity  or 
opposition;  as,  a  sinner  unreconciled  to  God. 
(c)t  Not  atoned  for.  'Any  crime  unreconciled 
as  yet  to  heaven.'  Shak. 
Unreconciliable  t  (un-rek'on-«U"i-a-bl),  a. 
Unreconcilable.  Shak. 
Unrecorded  (un-re-kord'ed),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
corded ;  not  registered ;  as,  an  unrecorded 
deed  or  lease.— 2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance 
by  public  monuments.  '  Not  unrecorded  in 
the  rolls  of  fame.'  Pope. 
Unrecounted  (un-re-kount'ed).  a.  Not  re- 
counted; not  related  or  recited.  Shak. 
Unrecoverable  (un-re-kuv'er-a-bl),  a.  1.  In- 
capable of  being  recovered,  found,  restored, 
or  obtained  again ;  irrecoverable.  •  The  very 
loss  of  minutes  may  be  unrecoverable.'  Bp. 
Hall.  — 2.  t  Not  capable  of  recovering;  incur- 
able; irremediable. 

'Tis  the  dead  palsy,  that,  without  almost  a  miracle, 
leaves  a  man  unrecoverable.  Feltham. 

Unrecoverably  (un-re-kuy'er-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unrecoverable  manner;  irrecoverably;  in- 
curably. 'Long  sick,  and  unrecoverable.' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Unrecruitable  ( un-re-krot'a-bl  X  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  recruited;  as,  (a)  incapable 
of  regaining  a  supply  of  what  has  been  lost, 
wasted,  or  the  like;  as,  Unrecruitable  health, 
strength,  <tc.  (&)  Incapable  of  receiving  re- 
cruits or  fresh  supplies  of  men,  as  an  army 
Hilton. 

Unrecumbent  (un-re-kum'bent),  o.  Not  re- 
clining or  reposing. 

The  cattle  .  .  .  seem  half-petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.  Cffwper. 

Unrecuringt  (un-re-kurtng),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  cured;  incurable.  'Some  unrecur- 
ing  wound.'  Shak. 

Unredeemed  ( un-re-demd'),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
deemed; not  ransomed. —2.  Not  recalled  into 
the  treasury  or  bank  by  payment  of  the 
value  in  money;  as,  unredeemed  bills,  notes, 
or  stock.— 3.  Not  counterbalanced  or  allevi- 
ated by  any  countervailing  quality;  unmiti- 
gated. '  The  unredeemed  ugliness  ...  of  a 
slothful  people.'  Carlyle. 

Unredressed  (un-re-dresf),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
dressed; not  relieved  from  injustice:  applied 
to  peraons.— 2.  Not  removed;  not  reformed; 
as,  unredressed  evils. 

Unreeve  (un-revO,  v.t.  Naut.  to  withdraw 
or  take  out  a  rope  from  a  block,  thimble  A-c 
See  UXREAVE. 


Unrefined  (un-re-fnul'),  n.  1.  Not  refined ; 
nut  purified.  '  Muscovada,  as  we  call  our 
unrcjiin  <l  *u_'av.'  Dampier. — 2. Not  refimd 
or  polished  in  manners,  taste,  or  the  like. 
•These  early  and  unrefined  ages.'  Bi>, 

Unreformable  (nn-re-fonn'a-blX  «•  Nut 
reformable;  not  capable  of  being  reformed 
or  amended.  'The  just  extinguishment  of 
itnrffoniiahl,'  per-.. -ns.'  If 

Unrefonnation  t  ( un-ref  or-nuV'shon ).  n. 
The  state  of  beini:  unreformed  ;  want  of  re- 
fnrniation.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unreformed(un-re-formd'),a.Notreformed; 
as,  (a)  not  reclaimed  from  vice;  as,  an  u/u;  - 

fanned  youth.  (i)Notcorrectedoramended; 
not  brought  into  a  new  and  better  form  or 
condition ;  not  freed  from  defects,  inaccu- 
racies, blemishes,  and  the  like;  as,  an  un- 
refoniud  calendar;  an  uni-ejvfuud  parlia 
meat 

Uurefracted  (  un-re-frakt'ed ),  a.  Not  re- 
fracted, as  rays  of  light.  'An  unrefracted 
beam  of  light.'  Xewton. 

Unrefusable(un-re-fu/'a-bl),  o.  Notcapable 
of  being  refused;  reasonable;  just. 

'  Fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work'  is  the  most 
Hurt/usable  demand.  Carlyle. 

Unregarded(un-re-gard'ed),a. Not  regarded; 
not  heeded;  not  noticed;  neglected;  slighted. 
'Learning  lies  unregarded.'  Spenser.  'Laws 
.  .  .  and  proclamations  .  .  .  wholly  unre- 
garded.' Swift. 

Unregeneracy  (un-re-jen'er-a-si),  n.  State 
of  being  unregenerate  or  unrenewcd  in  heart. 
South. 

Unregenerate,Unregenerated(un-ie-jen'- 
er-at,  un-re-jen'er-at-ed  ),  a.  Not  regener- 
ated ;  not  renewed  in  heart;  remaining  at, 
enmity  with  God.  '  Unregenerate  carnal 
man.'  Bp  Hartley.  'Man  in  his  corrupt 
and  ttnreyenerated  state.'  Dr.  Knox. 

Unregistered  (un-rej'is-terdX  n.  Not  regis- 
tered ;  not  recorded.  '  Hours  unregistered 
in  vulgar  fame. '  Shak. 

Unrein  (un-ran'),  v.t.  To  loosen  the  rein  of; 
to  give  the  rein  to.  Addison. 

Unreined  (un-rand'),  a.  1.  Not  restrained 
by  the  reinsor  bridle.  Hilton.  Hence— 2.  Not 
held  in  proper  sway  or  subjection  ;  un- 
checked. '  This  wild  unreined  multitude.' 
Daniel. 

Unrejoiced  (un-re-joisf),  a.  Not  made  joy- 
ful or  glad.  'Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him 
once  again.'  Byron. 

Unrejoicing  (uu-rs-jois'ing),  a.    Unjoyous; 
gloomy;  sau. 
Here  winter  holds  his  unrejoifing  court.    Thomson. 

Unrelated  (un-re-lat'ed),  a.  1.  Not  related 
by  blood  or  affinity.  'A stranger,  .  .  .  one 
indifferent  or  unrelated  to  us.'  Barrow.— 
2.  Having  no  connection  or  relation  with. 
'A  matter  unrelated  or  not  essential  to  the 
dispensation.'  Warburton. 

Unrelative  (un-rel'a-tiv),  a.  Not  relative ; 
having  no  relation;  irrelative. 

If  you  pitch  upon  the  treaty  of  Munster.  do  not  in- 
terrupt it  by  dipping  and  deviating  into  other  books 
Unrelative  to  it.  Clarendon. 

Unrelenting  (un-re-lent'ing),  a.  Not  re- 
lenting; not  being  or  becoming  lenient, 
mild,  gentle,  merciful;  continuing  to  be 
hard,  severe,  pitiless,  hostile,  or  cold.  'An 
unrelenting  foe.'  Thomson. 
Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts?  Shalt. 

SYN.  Relentless,  inexorable,  implacable, 
cruel,  merciless,  hard-hearted. 

Unreliability  (un-re-li'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Unre- 
liableness.  Literary  Churchman. 

Unreliable  (un-re-li'a-bl),  o.  Not  reliable ; 
not  to  be  relied  or  depended  on.  Coleridge. 
See  RELIABLE  [This  and  its  two  deriva- 
tives of  course  partake  in  the  discredit 
which  by  some  is  attached  to  reliable.] 

Unreliableness  (un-re-li'a-bl-nes),  >».  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unreliable.  Cole- 
ridge. 

Unrelievable  (un-re-lev'a-bl),  o.  Admitting 
no  relief  or  succour. 

No  degree  of  distress  is  unrelievable  by  his  power. 

Unrelieved(un-re-leyd'),  o.  Not  relieved;  as, 
(a)  not  eased  or  delivered  from  pain ;  not 
rendered  painless  or  less  painful.  '  The  un- 
easinessof  unrelieved  thirst.'  Boyle.  (&)Not 
succoured;  not  delivered  from  distress;  as, 
a  garrison  unrelieved.  Dryden.  (c)  Not  re- 
leased from  duty;  as,  an  unrelieved  sentinel. 

Unreluctant  (un-re-luk'taut),  a.  Not  reluc- 
tant; not  acting  with  or  feeling  unwilling- 
ness. '  Unreluctant,  all  obeyed/  Cowper. 

Unreluctantly  (un-re-luk'tant-li),  adv.  In 
an  unreluctant  manner;  willingly  and  un- 
hesitatingly. Abr.  Tucker. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Unremarkable  (un-re-mark'a-bl),  a.  1.  No) 
remarkable;  not  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed.  'Ibis 
fleeting  aiul  unremarkable  superficies.'  Sii 
K.  Digby. 

Unremediable  (un-re-me'di-a-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  cured  ;  admitting  no  remedy;  ir- 
remediable. 'An  unremediable  mischief.' 
Sir  1'.  Sidney. 

Unremedied  (un-rem'e-diil),  a.  Not  cured; 
not  remedied.  Milton. 

Unremembered  (un-re-rnem'berd),  a.  Not 
ivmembered;  forgotten.  'Little  nameless, 
unremembered  acts  of  kindness.'  Words- 
worth. 

Unremembering  ( nn-re-mem'ber-ing ),  a. 
Having  no  memory  or  recollection.  '  Unre- 
inemb'riiKj  of  its  former  pain.'  Dryden. 

Unremembrance   (un-re-inem'brans),  n. 

.Forgetf  uluess;  want  of  remembrance.  [Hare.] 

Some  words  are  negative  in  their  original  language, 

but  seem  positive,  because  their  negation  is  unknown ; 

li'atts. 

Unremitted  (un-re-mit'ed),  a  1.  Not  remit- 
ted:notforgiven;as,punishment»?ire?m7terf. 
2.  Not  having  a  temporary  relaxation ;  as, 
pain  unremitted. 

Unremitting  (un-re-mit'ing),  a.  Not  abat- 
ing; not  relaxing  for  a  time;  incessant;  con- 
tinued; as,  unremitting  exertions.  *  Unre- 
mitting energy.'  Thomson.  'Unremitting 
speed.  Cowper. 

Unremorseful  (un-re-mors'ful),  a.  Feeling 
no  remorse;  unpitying;  remorseless.  '  Un- 
remorsfful  folds  of  rolling  fire.'  Tennyson. 

Unremorselesst  (uu-re-mors'les),  a.  Show- 
ing or  feeling  no  remorse;  unpitying;  un- 
sparing; remorseless. 

His  mellifluous  breath 
Could  not  at  all  charm  uttremorseless  death. 

CvTvley. 

[This  word  is  irregularly  formed,  the  nega- 
tive prefix  un  being  probably  meant  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  privative  affix 
less.] 

Unremovable  (un-re-mov'a-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  removed ;  fixed ;  irremovable ; 
immovable.  '  How  unremovable  and  flxt  he 
is  in  his  own  course.'  Shak. 

Unremovableness  (un-re-mov'a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unremovable, 
irremovable,  or  immovable.  'The  unremov- 
ablenesi  of  that  load.'  Up.  Hall. 

Dnremovably  (un-re-mov'a-bli),  adv.  In  an 
unremovable  manner;  irremovably.  Shale. 

Unremoved(un-re-movd'),a.  Not  removed; 
not  taken  away ;  hence,  firm ;  unshaken. 
•Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremov'd.'  Milton. 

Unrenewed  (un-re-nudO,  a.  1.  Not  made 
anew;  as,  the  lease  is  unrenewed. — 2.  Not 
regenerated ;  not  born  of  the  Spirit ;  as,  a 
heart  unrenewed.  South. 

Unrent  (un-renf), a.  Not  rent;  not  torn 
asunder.  Spenser. 

Unrepaid  (un-re-padO,  a.  Not  repaid;  not 
compensated;  not  recompensed;  not  re- 
quited ;  as,  a  kindness  unrepaid.  '  My 
wrongs,  too,  unrepaid.'  Byron. 

Unrepairable  (un-re-par'a-bl),  o.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  repaired  or  mended ;  irrepar- 
able. '  Unrepairable  breaches. '  Daniel 

Unrepealable  (un-re-pel'a-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  repealed.  '  Ancient  and  unre- 
peatable statute.'  Milton. 

Unrepealed  (un-re-peld'),  o.  Not  repealed; 
not  revoked  or  abrogated;  remaining  in 
force.  '  Any  unrepealed  act  of  parliament.' 
Dri/den. 

Unrepentance  (un-re-penfans),  n.  State 
of  being  unrepentant  or  impenitent;  im- 
penitence. 

The  necessity  of  destruction,  consequent  upon  un. 
repentance,  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  determination 
of  the  Divine  wilL  H.  tfharton. 

Unrepentant  (un-re-penfant),  a.  Not  re- 
penting; not  penitent;  not  contrite  for  sin. 
'  Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd  ' 
Miltun. 

Unrepented  (un-re-pent'ed),  a.  Not  re- 
pented of.  '  Unrepented  sin.'  Dryden. 

Unrepining  (un-re-pin'ing),  a.  Not  repin- 
ing; not  peevishly  murmuring  or  complain- 
ing. Rome. 

Unrepiningly  (un-re-pln'ing-li),  adv.  With- 
out peevish  complaints.  Wotton. 

Unreplenished  (un-re-plen'isht),  a.  Not 
replenished;  not  filled;  not  adequately  sun- 
plied.  Boyle. 

Unrepliablet  (un-re-pli'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  replied  to ;  unanswerable.  '  Un- 
repliable  demonstrations  from  the  law  of 
nature.'  Bp.  Gauden. 

Unrepresented  (un-rep're-zent"ed),  a.  Not 
represented;  as,  (a)  not  represented  by  a 


delegate ;  having  no  one  acting  iii  one's 
stead.  (6)  Not  yet  put  on  the  stage;  as,  a 
play  still  imrwnwntocf. 

Unreprievable  (un-re-prev'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  reprieved  or  respited  from 
death.  Shak. 

Unreprieved  (un-re-prevd'),  a.  Not  re- 
prieved; nut  respited.  Milton. 

Unreproacnable  (uu-re-proch'a-bl),  a.  Not 
deserving  reproach;  irreproachable.  'ln- 
nocency  unreproachable.'  Holland. 

Unreprovable  (un-re-prov'a-bl),  a.  Not  re- 
provalile;  not  deserving  reproof;  not  liable 
to  be  justly  censured.  Col.  i.  22. 

Unreproved  (un-re-provd'),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
proved; not  censured. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  and  ttiireproved 
exercise  of  religion.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  liable  to  reproof  or  blame. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee 

Iii  tttirefrffved  pleasures  free.  Milton. 

Unrepulsable  (un-re-puls'a-bl),  a.     Incap- 
able of  being  repulsed.     Jane  Austen. 
Unreputable  (nn-rep'u-ta-bl),  a.  Not  repu- 
table; disreputable.     'Piety  is  no  unrepu- 
table  qualification.'    Dr.  Jtogers. 
Unrequested  (un-re-kwest'ed),  a.    Not  re- 
quested; not  asked.     Knulles. 
Unrequitable  (un-re-kwlt'a-bl),  a.    Not  re- 
quitable;  not  capable  of  being  requited,  re- 
compensed, repaid,  or  the  like.    Boyle. 
Unrequited  (un-re-kwlt'ed),  a.    Not  re- 
quited; not  recompensed;  not  reciprocated. 
'  Unrequited  loves.'    E.  B.  Browning. 

Unreserve  (un-re-zerv'),  n.  Absence  of 
reserve ;  frankness ;  freedom  of  communi- 
cation. T.  Warton. 

Unreserved  (un-re-zervd'),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
served; not  restricted;  not  limited;  not 
withheld  in  part;  full;  entire;  as,  unre- 
served obedience  to  God's  commands.— 
2.  Open ;  frank ;  concealing  or  withholding 
nothing;  free;  as,  an  unreserved  disclosure 
of  facts. 

Unreservedly  (un-re-zerv'ed-li),  adv.  In  an 
unreserved  manner ;  as,  (a)  without  limit- 
ation or  reservation.  Boyle,  (b)  With  open 
disclosure;  frankly;  without  concealment. 
Pope. 

Unreservedness  (un-re-zerv'ed-nes),n.  The 
quality  of  being  unreserved ;  frankness ; 
openness;  freedom  of  communication;  un- 
limitedness.  Pope. 

Unresistanee  (uu-re-zist'ans),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unresisting.  'A  trem- 
bling unresistance.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Unresisted  (un-re-zist'ed),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
sisted; not  opposed.  Bentley.—l^  Resist- 
less; irresistible;  such  as  cannot  be  success- 
fully opposed.  Shak.;  Pope. 

Unresistible  (un-re-zist'i-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  resisted;  irresistible.  Milton. 

Unresisting  (un-re-zist'ing),  a.  Not  making 
resistance;  not  opposing;  submissive;  hum- 
ble. Dryden. 

Unresolvable  (un-re-zolv'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  resolved;  not  to  be  solved; 
insoluble.  South. 

Unresolve  (un-re-zolv0,  v.i.  To  give  up  or 
change  a  resolution.  '  The  man  resolved 
and  unresolved  again.'  T.  Ward. 

Unresolved  (un-re-zolvd'),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
solved; not  determined.  Shak.  —  2.  Not 
solved;  not  cleared.  'Doubt  unresolved.' 
Locke. 

Unresolvedness  (un-re-zolv'ed-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  unresolved  or  undetermined; 
irresolution.  Sir  J/.  Hale. 

Unresolving  (un-rc-zolv'ing),  a.  Not  re- 
solving; undetermined.  'Her  unresolving 
husband.'  Dryden. 

Unrespectt  (un-re-spekf),  n.  Disrespect; 
want  of  respect  or  reverence;  disesteem. 
Bp.  Hall. 

Unrespectable  (un-r5-spekt'a-bl),  a.  Not 
respectable  ;  disreputable ;  dishonourable. 
Henry  Brooke;  Kingsley. 

Unrespeetiyet  (un-re-spekt'iv),  a.  1.  Not 
regarding  circumstances  or  conditions;  de- 
void of  respect  and  consideration ;  regard- 
less; unthinking.  '  Unrespectiveboy*.'  Shak. 
2.  Xot  respected;  used  at  random;  unheeded; 
common.  '  Unrespective  sieve.'  Shak. 

Unrespited  (un-res'pit-ed),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
spited. —  2.  t  Admitting  no  pause  or  inter- 
mission. Milton. 

Unresponsible  (un-re-spons'i-bl),  a.  Not 
responsible;  not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for 
consequences;  not  to  be  trusted ;  irrespon- 
sible. 'His  unresponsible  memory.'  Fuller. 

Unresponsibleness  (un-re-spons'i-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unrespon- 
sible; irresponsibility.  Bp.  Gauden. 


Unrest  (un-rest'),«.  Disquiet;  want  of  tran- 
quillity; uneasiness;  unhappint'ss.  'Woe 
and  unrest.'  Shak.  'Wild  unrest.'  Lony- 
fellow;  Tennyson.  ['A  poetical  word,'  says 
Nares,  'too  long  disused,  but  now  re- 
vived.'] 

Unrestful  (nn-rett'rol),  a.  Not  at  rest; 
restless.  Sic  T.  More. 

Unresting  (un-rest'ing),  a.     Not  resting; 
continually  in  motion.     Daniel. 
Unrestingness  (un-rest'ing-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  condition  of  being  unresting ;  ab- 
sence of  repose  or  quiet.     De  Quin<;'*i. 
Unrestored  (un-re-stord'),a.  l.Not  res'tored; 
not  given    back.      'Shipping    mmslored.' 
Skak.  —  2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  and  bet- 
ter state;  as,  a  building  unrestored;  vnre- 
stored  health;  unrestored  to  favour. 
Unrestrained  (un-re-strand'),  a.   1.  Not  re- 
strained; not  controlled;  not  confined;  not 
hindered  ;  not  limited  ;  as,  an  unrestrained 
power.— 2.  Licentious;  loose.    Shak. 
Unrestraint  (un-re-stranf ),  n.     Freedom 
from  restraint.     Carlyle. 
Unrestricted  (un-re-strikt'ed),  a.    Not  re- 
stricted; not  limited  or  confined.     Watts. 

Unrestyt  (un-res'ti),  a.    Unquiet.  Chaucer. 

Uuretarded  (un-re-tard'ed),  a.  Not  re- 
tarded; not  delayed,  hindered,  or  impeded. 
B.  Jonson;  Dr.  Knox. 

Unretentive  (un-re-tent'iv),  a.  Not  retent- 
ive. Coleridge. 

Unreturnable  (un-re-tcrn'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  returned ;  impossible  to  be 
repaid.  '  An  unreturnable  obligation. '  Char- 
lotte Lennox. 

Uureturning  (un-re-tern'ing),  a.  Not  re- 
turning. '  Tine  unreturning  brave.'  Byron. 

Unrevenged  (un-re-venjd'),  a.  Not  re- 
venged; as,  an  injury  vnntvtnged.  Add-on. 

Unrevengeful  (un-re-venj'ful),  a.  Not  dis- 
posed to  revenge.  Bp.  Ilacket. 

Unreverence  t  (un-rev'er-ens),  n.  Want  of 
reverence;  irreverence.  Wickli/e. 

Unreverend  (un-rev'er-end),  a.  1.  Not  re- 
verend.— 2.t  Disrespectful;  irreverent.  Shak. 

Unreverent  t  (un-rev'er-ent),  a.  Irreverent; 
disrespectful.  Shak. 

Unreverentlyt  (un-rev'er-ent-li),adu.  In  an 
unreverent  manner;  irreverently. 

Unreversed  (un-re-versf),  a.  Not  reversed; 
not  annulled  by  a  counter  decision;  not  re- 
voked ;  not  repealed ;  as,  a  judgment  or 
decree  unreversed.  Shak. 

Unreverted(un-re-vert'ed),a.  Not  reverted. 
Wordsworth. 

Unrevoked  (un-re-vokf),  a.  Not  revoked ; 
not  recalled;  not  annulled.  Milton. 

Unrewarded  (un-re-ward'ed),  a.  Not  re- 
warded; not  compensated.  Shak. 

Unrewarding  (un-re-ward'ing),  a.  Not  re- 
warding ;  not  affording  a  reward ;  uncom- 
pensating.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unriddle  (un-rid'l),  D.  «.  To  read  the  riddle 
of;  to  solve  or  explain;  to  interpret;  as,  to 
unriddle  an  enigma  or  mystery.  Tennyson,  i 

Unriddler  (un-rid'1-Sr),  n.  One  who  unrid- 
dles anything;  one  who  explains  an  enigma. 
Lovelace. 

Uuridiculous  (un-ri-dik'u-lus),  a.  Not  ri- 
diculous. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unrifled  (un-n'fld),  a.  Not  rifled ;  not  rob- 
bed; not  stripped.  Hume. 

Unrig  (un-rigO,  v.t.  Naut.  to  strip,  as  a 
ship,  of  both  standing  and  running  rigging, 
&c.  Dryden. 

Unrightt  (un-rif),  a.  Not  right;  unright- 
eous; unjust;  wrong.  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
xii.  13;  Dryden. 

Unrightt  (un-rif),  v.t.  To  make  wrong. 
Gower. 

Unright  t  (un-rif),  n.    That  which  is  unright 
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honest  and  upright:  of  persons  or  things. 
Shak. 

Unrighteously  (un-rlt'yus-li),  adv.  In  an 
unrighteous  manner;  unjustly;  wickedly; 
sinfully.  Dryden. 

Unrighteousness  (un-rit'yus-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unrighteous;  injustice;  a 
violation  of  the  divine  law,  or  of  the  plain 
principles  of  justice  and  equity;  wicked- 
ness. Rom.  i.  18;  2  Cor.  vi.  It 

Every  transgression  of  the  law  is  unrighteousness. 
Bf.  Hall. 

Unrightfult  (un-rlt'ful),a.  Not  rightful;  not 
just;  not  consonant  to  justice.  Shak. 

Unrightwiset  (un-rifwiz),  a.  Unrighteous. 
Wicklife. 

Unringed  (un-ringd'),  a.  Not  having  a  ring, 
as  in  the  nose.  'Pigs  unringed.'  Hudibras. 
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Unriotedt  (un-ri'ot-ed),  a.  Free  from  riot- 
in.:;;  not  disgraced  by  riot.  'A  chaste  un- 
rwted  house.'  May. 

Unrip  (mi-rip'),  t.t.  To  rip;  to  cut  open. 
J*'i-.  Taylor. 

Unripe  (.im-rip').  a.  1.  Not  ripe;  not  mature; 
not  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  or  ma- 
turity; as,  unripe  fruit.  'An  unripe  girl.' 
Wordsworth.  —  2.  Not  seasonable;  not  yet 
proper  or  suitable. 

He  fix'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer.  Drydtn. 

3.  Not  fully  prepared;  not  completed;  as,  an 
unripe  scheme. — 4.t  Too  early;  premature. 
'  Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death.'  Sir  P. 
Kdiuy. 

Unripened  (un-rlp'nd),  ft.  Not  ripened;  not 
matured.  •  Unripen'd  beauties.'  Addison. 

Unripeness  (uu-rip'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  unripe;  want  of  ripeness; 
immaturity.  Bacon. 

Unrivalable  (un-ri'val-a-bl),  a.  Inimitable; 
not  to  be  rivalled.  '  The  .  .  .  unrivalable 
production.'  Southey. 

Unrivalled  (un-ri'vald),  a.  1.  Having  no 
rival;  having  no  competitor.  Pope.—  2.  Hav- 
ing no  equal;  peerless.  Shak. 

Unrivet  (un-riv'et),  v.t.  To  loose  the  rivets 
of;  to  unfasten.  Sir  J/.  Hale. 

Unrobe  (un-rob1),  v  t.  To  strip  of  a  robe;  to 
undress;  to  disrobe.  Young. 

Unroll  (un-rol1),  v.t.  1.  To  open,  as  some- 
thing rolled  or  convolved;  as, to  unroll  cloth. 
2.  To  display;  to  lay  open.  Dryden;  Tenny- 
son.— 3.  To  strike  off  from  a  roll  or  register. 
Shak. 

Unroll  (un-rol'),  v.i.  To  unfold;  to  uncoil. 
'  As  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll.'  Shak. 

Unromanized  (un-ro'man-izd),  a.  1.  Not 
subjected  to  Roman  arms  or  customs. — 
2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Unromantic  (un-ro-man'tik),  a.  Not  ro- 
mantic; contrary  to  romance.  Swift. 

Unroof  (un-rof),  v.t.  To  strip  off  the  roof 
or  roofs  of.  Shak. 

Unroosted  (un-rbst'ed),  a.  Driven  from  the 
roost.  Shak. 

Unroot  (un-rof),  v.t.  To  tear  up  by  the 
roots;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate;  as,  to  un- 
root an  oak.  Shak. 

Unroot  (un-rbf),  v.i.  To  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unrotten  (un-rot'n),  a.  Not  rotten;  not  pu- 
trefied; not  corrupted.  Touny. 

Unrough  (un-ruf').a.  Not  rough;  unbearded; 
smooth.  'Many  unrmigh  youths.'  Shak. 

Unrouted  (un-rout'ed),  a.  Not  routed;  not 
thrown  into  disorder.  Beau.  rk  Fl. 

Unroyal  (un-roi'al),  a.  Not  royal;  un- 
princely.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unrudet  (un-rbd1),  a.  1.  Not  rude;  polished; 
cultivated.  'A  man  unrude. '  Herrick. — 
2.  Excessively  rude.  'The  unrude  raacal.' 
B.  Jonson.  [Very  rare.] 

Unruffle  (un-ruf'l),  v.i.  To  cease  from  being 
ruffled  or  agitated;  to  subside  to  smooth- 
ness. Dryden. 

Unruffled  (un-rufld),  a.  Calm;  tranquil; 
not  agitated;  not  disturbed;  as,  an  un- 
ruffled temper. 

Calm  and  unntjfltd  as  a  summer's  sea.     AddisoH. 

Unruinable  (un-rb'in-a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  ruined  or  destroyed.  'May  the  un- 
ruinable  world  be  my  portion.'  Watts. 

Unruinated(un-ro'in-at-ed),a.  Not  brought 
to  ruin;  not  in  ruins.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unruined  (un-ro'ind),  a.  Not  ruined;  not 
destroyed.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unruled  (un-rold'),  a.  Not  ruled;  not  gov- 
erned;  not  directed  by  superior  power  or 
authority.  Spenser. 

Unrulimentt  ( un-rb'li-ment),  n.  Unruli- 
ness.  Spenser. 

Unruliness  (un-rbli-nes),  n.  State  or  con- 
dition of  being  unruly;  disregard  of  re- 
straint; turbulence;  as,  the  Unruliness  of 
men  or  of  their  passions.  South. 

Unruly  (un-ro'Ii),  a.  [From  un,  not,  and 
ruly;  but  ruly  here  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rule,  but  is  probably  from  O.E.  ro,  roo, 
rest,  quietness,  and  term,  -ly  (as  we  find  ro'- 
less,  restless,  unroo,  unrest,  restlessness) 
from  A.  Sax.  row,  Icel.  ro,  D.  roe,  G.  ruhe, 
rest.  Rule,  however, hascertainlyinfluenced 
the  meaning.]  Disregarding  restraint;  dis- 
posed to  violate  laws;  turbulent;  ungov- 
ernable; refractory;  disorderly;  tumultuous; 
as,  an  unruly  youth. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  eviL 
Jam.  iU.  3. 

Unrumple  (un-rum'pl),  v.t.  To  free  from 
rumples;  to  spread  or  lay  even.  Addison. 


Unsacked  (un-sakf),  a.    Not  sacked;  not 

pillaged.     Daniel. 
Unsacrament  (un-sak'ra-ment),  v.t.     To 

deprive  of  sacramental  virtue. 

The  profaneness  of  a  bad  man  administering  it 
doth  Mttfoctmnefttb&ptista  itself.  Fuller. 

Unsadt  (un-sad'), «.  [See  SAP.]  Unsteady; 
tickle.  Chaucer. 

Unsaddent  (un-sad'n),  v.t  To  relieve  from 
sadness.  'Musiek  unsaddens  the  melan- 
choly.' Whitlock, 

Unsaddle  (un-sadl),  v.t.  To  strip  of  a  sad- 
dle; to  take  the  saddle  from;  as,  tounsaddle 
a  horse. 

Unsadnesst  (un-sad'nes),n.  Infirmity ;  weak- 
ness. Wickliffe. 

Unsafe  ( un-saf '),  a.  l.Not  affording  or  ac- 
companied by  complete  safety;  not  free  from 
diiii^ur ;  perilous ;  hazardous ;  not  to  be 
trusted.  'No  incredulous  or  «u$(7/e  circum- 
stance.' Shak.  '  A  very  unsafe  anchorage.' 
A  iixon. — 2.  Not  free  from  risk  of  error. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  more  praise  is 
due  to  him  than  to  his  father.  Brougham. 

Unsafely  (un-safli),  adv.  Not  safely;  not 
without  danger;  in  a  state  exposed  to  loss, 
harm,  or  destruction.  Dry  den. 

Unsafetyt  (uu-safti),  n.  State  of  being  un- 
safe; exposure  to  danger;  insecurity;  risk. 

Mixed  with  some  peril  and  unsafely,  as  in  military 
persons  ...  it  (ostentation)  doth  greatly  add  to  re- 
putation. Bacon. 

Unsaget  (un-saj'),  a.  Not  sage  or  wise; 
foolish.  'Words  unsafe.'  T.  Hudson. 

Unsaid  (un-sed'),  a.  Not  said;  not  spoken; 
not  uttered.  '  His  words  unsaid.'  Dn/dcn. 

Unsellable  (un-sal'a-bl),  a.  Not  sailable; 
not  navigable.  May. 

Unsaintt  (un-sauf),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  saint- 
ship;  to  divest  of  saintly  character;  to  deny 
sanctity  to.  South. 

Unsaintly  (un-sant'li),  a.  Not  like  a  saint; 
unholy.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Unsalaried  (un-sal'a-rid),  a.  Not  provided 
with  or  paid  by  a  fixed  salary;  hence,  de- 
pending solely  on  fees.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Unsaleable  (un-sal'a-bl),  a.  Not  saleable; 
not  in  demand;  not  meeting  a  ready  sale; 
as,  unsaleable  goods. 

Unsaleable  (un-sal'a-bl),  n.  That  which  is 
unsaleable  or  cannot  be  sold.  Byron. 

Unsalted  (un-salt'ed),  a.  Not  salted;  not 
pickled ;  fresh ;  unseasoned ;  aa,  unsalted 
meat.  *  Unsalted  leven.'  Shak. 

Unsaluted  (un-sa-lut'ed),  a.  Not  saluted; 
not  greeted.  Shak. 

Unsanctification  ( un-sangk'ti-fi-ka"shon), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unsancti- 
fted.  Coleridge. 

Unsanctified  (un-sangk'ti-fid),  a.  1.  Not 
sanctified;  unholy;  profane;  wicked.  '  Vn- 
sanctified  science.'  Dr.  Knox.—2.  Not  con- 
secrated. *  Ground  unsanetijied.'  Shak. 

UnsangTline(uu-saug/gwin),a.Notsanguine; 
not  ardent,  animated,  or  hopeful.  Young. 

Unsanitary  (un-san'i-ta-ri),  a.  Not  sani- 
tary ;  unhealthy ;  not  designed  to  secure 
health  or  sanity.  George  Eliot. 

Unsapped  (un-sapf),  a.  Not  sapped;  not 
underlined  or  secretly  attacked.  Sterne 

Unsatiability.t  Unsatiablenesst  (un-sa'- 
shi-a-bil"i-ti,  un-sa'shi-a-bl-nes),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  insatiable;  insatiability; 
insatiableness. 

Unsatiable  (un-sa'shi-a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  satiated  or  appeased ;  insatiable. 
Hooker. 

Unsatiatet  (un-sa'shi-at),  a.  Not  satisfied; 
insatiate.  '  Unsatiate  covetise.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

Unsatisfaction  t  (un-sat'is-fak"shon),  n. 
Dissatisfaction.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unsatisf  actoriness  (un  -  sat '  is  -  f  ak  "  to  -  ri- 


nes),  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  not  being 

satisfactory ;    t  " 

Boyle. 


satisfactory;   failure  to  give  satisfaction. 


Unsatisfactory  (un-sat'is-fak"to-ri),  a.  Not 
satisfactory;  not  satisfying;  not  giving  satis- 
faction. 

Unsatisfiable(un-sat'is-fi-a-bl).a.  Incapable 
of  being  satisfied.  '  Unsatisfiable  passions.' 
Paley. 

Unsatisfied  (un-sat'is-fid),  a.  1.  Not  satis- 
fied; not  having  enough;  not  appeased;  not 
gratified  to  the  full ;  as,  unsatisfied  appe- 
tites or  desires.  'Unsatisfied  in  getting.' 
Shak.— 2.  Not  content;  not  pleased;  dissatis- 
fied.— 3.  Not  fully  informed;  not  convinced 
or  fully  persuaded;  as,  the  judges  appeared 
to  be  unsatisfied  with  the  evidence. 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied.  Shak. 

4  Not  paid;  unpaid.  '  One  half  which  is  un- 
iiiUittA  •  Shak. 


Unsatisfiedness  (un-sat'is-fid-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  not  satisfied  or  content 
Beyle, 

Unsatisfying  (un-sat'is-fi-ing),  a.  Not 
affording  full  gratification  of  appetite  or 
desire;  not  giving  content;  not  convincing 
the  mind.  A  ddison. 

Unsatisfyingness  (un-sat'is-fi"ing-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unsatisfying 
or  not  gratifying  to  the-full.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unsavourily  (un-sa'ver-i-li),  adv.  In  an 
unsavoury  manner.  Milton. 

Unsayouriness  (un-sa'ver-i-nes),  n.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  unsavoury. 

Unsavoury  (un-sa'ver-i),  a.  1.  Not  savoury; 
tasteless;  insipid.  Job  vi.  6. — 2.  Disagree- 
able to  the  taste  or  smell.  Shak.;  .Mil- 
ton.— 3.  Unpleasing;  offensive;  disagreeable. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  27.  'The  most  ttiaacouni 
similes.'  Shak. 

Unsay  (un-sfi'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  unsaid;  ppr. 
•unsaying.  [The  prefix  un  has  here  the 
sense  of  to  retract  or  revoke.  Conip. u  nshout, 
iinpredict.]  To  recant  or  recall  after  having 
been  said;  to  retract;  to  take  back;  as,  to 
untatf  one's  words.  '  Scorns  to  unsay  what 
once  it  hath  delivered.'  Shak. 

Uuscale  (un-skal'),  v.t.  To  remove  scales 
from;  to  divest  of  scales.  '  Unsealing  her 
long-abused  sight.'  Milton. 

Unscaleable  (un-skal'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
scaled ;  incapable  of  being  climbed  or 
mounted.  Shak. 

Unscaly  (un-skal'i),  a.  Not  scaly;  having 
no  scales.  Gay. 

Unscanned  (un-skand1),  a.  Not  scanned: 
not  measured;  not  computed.  '  Unscanned 
swiftness.'  Shak. 

Unscared  (un-skard'),  o.  Not  scared;  not 
frightened  away.  Cowper. 

Unscarred  (un-skitrd1),  a.  Not  marked  with 
scars;  hence,  unwounded;  nnhurt.  Shak. 

Unscathed  (un-skaind'),  a.  Uninjured. 
'Render  him  up  unscathed.'  Tennyson. 

Uusceptered  (un-sep'terd),  a.  1.  Having  no 
sceptre  or  royal  authority. — 2.  Deprived  of 
a  sceptre ;  unkinged.  '  Unscepter'd  Lear. ' 
Antijacobin. 

Unschooled  (un-skb'ld1),  a.  Not  schooled; 
not  taught;  not  educated;  illiterate;  not  de- 
veloped by  study.  '  An  unlesson'd  girl,  un- 
school'd,  unpractised.'  Shak. 

Unsciencet  (un-si'ens),  n.  Want  of  science 
or  knowledge;  ignorance;  iuscience.  Chau- 
cer. 

Unscissared  (un-siz'erd),  a.  Not  cut  with 
scissors ;  not  sheared.  '  Unscissar'd  shall 
this  hair  of  mine  remain.'  SAa*. 

Unscorched  (un-skorcht1),  a.  Not  scorched; 
not  affected  by  fire.  Shak. 

Unsecured  (un-skourd'),  a.  Not  scoured; 
not  cleaned  by  rubbing;  as,  unscoured  ar- 
mour. Shak. 

Unscratched(un-skrachtO,o.  Not  scratched; 
not  torn.  Shak. 

Unscreened  (tm-skrend1),  a.  Not  screened; 
not  covered;  not  sheltered;  not  protected. 
Boyle. 

Unscrew  (un-skrb'O,  v.  t.  To  draw  the  screws 
from ;  to  unfasten  by  screwing  back ;  to 
loosen,  as  if  by  withdrawing  screws.  Dickens. 

Unscriptural  (un-skrip'tur-al),  a.  Not 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptures;  not  warranted 
by  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God;  as, 
an  unscriptural  doctrine.  Atterbury. 

Unscripturally  (un-skrip'tur-al-li),  adv.  In 
an  unscriptural  manner;  in  a  manner  not 
according  with  the  Scriptures.  Clarke. 

Unscrupulous  (un-skro'pu-lus),  a.  Not 
scrupulous;  having  no  scruples;  regardless 
of  principle;  unprincipled.  Godwin. 

Unscrupulously  (uu-skrb'pu-lus-li),  adv. 
In  an  unscrupulous  manner.  Quart.  Ren. 

Unscrupulousness  (un-skro'pu-lus-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  unscrupulous; 
want  of  scrupulousness. 

Unscrutable  (.un-skrb'ta-bl),  a.  Inscrutable. 
Clarke.  [Rare.] 

Unscutcheoned  (un-sktich'ond),  a.  Not 
having  or  deprived  of  a  scutcheon;  not  hon- 
oured with  a  coat  of  arms.  R.  Pollok. 

Unseal  (un-seT),  v.t.  1.  To  open  after  hav- 
ing been  sealed;  to  free  from  a  seal.  Shak. 
2.  To  disclose.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unsealed  (un-seld1),  p.  and  a.  Not  sealed  or 
stamped  with  a  seal;  not  ratified;  not  con- 
firmed; not  sanctioned.  Shak. 

Unseam  (un-sem').  v.t.  To  open  by  undoing 
seams;  to  rip;  to  cut  open.  Shak. 

Unsearchable  (un-serch'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  discovered  by  search;  not  to  be 
traced  or  searched  out;  inscrutable;  hidden; 
mysterious.  'The  unsearchable  perfections 
of  the  works  of  God.'  TUlotson. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  So.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Unsearchableness  (tm-stoch'a-bl-iic§X  n- 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  uiiM-.uvluiblc, 
or  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  explore. 
'  The  unsearchableness  of  God's  ways.'  Bnitn- 
fialt. 

Unsearched  (uu-serchtl  a.  Not  Benched; 
not  explored;  not  critically  examined.  Sfntk. 

Unseasont  ( un-se'/n),  v.  t.  To  strike  or  affect 
unreasonably  or  disagreeably.  Spenser. 

Unseasonable  (un-se'zn-a-bi),  a.  i.  Not 
seasonable;  not  bein.u;  in  the  proper  season 
or  time;  ill-timed;  untimely;  as,  he  called 
at  an  HMMUmoUfl  hour.  'At  any  vn*f<t- 
sonable  instant  of  the  night.'  Shak.— 2,  Not 
suited  to  the  time  or  occasion;  unfit;  un- 
timely; ill-timed;  as,  unseasonable  advice. 
Bacon.— 3.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the 
year;  as,  an  unseasonable  frost.  'Like  an 
wuttuonabU  stormy  day.'  Shak. 

Unseasonableness  (un-se'zn-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unseasonable. 
S/r  M.  Hale. 

Unseasonably  (un-se'zn-a-Mi),  adv.  In 
an  unseasonable  manner;  not  seasonably; 
not  at  the  most  suitable  time.  Shak. 

Unseasoned  (un-se'znd),  a.  l.  Not  seasoned; 
not  kept  and  made  fit  for  use ;  as,  unsea- 
soned wood,  Ac. —2.  Not  inured;  not  ac- 
customed; not  fitted  to  endure  anything  by 
use  or  habit;  as,  men  unseasoned  to  tropical 
climates.  —  3.  Not  qualified  by  use  or  ex- 
perience ;  unripe ;  imperfect.  '  An  unsea- 
gon'd  courtier.'  Shak. — 4.  Not  sprinkled  or 
impregnated  with  seasoning  or  what  gives 
relish;  as,  unseasoned  meat.— 5. t  Unseason- 
able; untimely;  ill-timed.  'These  unsea- 
gon'd  hours/  Shak. — 6.t  Irregular;  intem- 
perate; inordinate.  Hayward. 

Unseat  (un-sef),  v.t.  To  remove  from  a 
seat ;  specifically,  (a)  to  throw  from  one's 
seat  on  horseback.  (6)  To  depose  from  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  as,  to  be 
unseated  for  bribery. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him ;  but  the  whole 
influence  of  the  opposition  should  be  employed  to 
procure  his  re-election.  Afacaulay. 

Unseaworthiness  (un-se-wer'THi-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  unseaworthy. 

Unseaworthy  (nu-se-wer'Tiii),  a.  Not  fit 
for  a  voyage :  applied  to  a  ship  not  in  a  fit 
state,  as  to  repairs,  equipments,  crew,  and 
all  respects,  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils 
of  a  sea  voyage. 

Unseconded  (un-sek'und-ed),  a.  l.  Not 
seconded;  not  supported;  not  assisted;  as, 
the  motion  was  unseconded ;  the  attempt 
was  unseconded.  Shak.  — 2.  t  Not  exemplified 
a  second  time. 

Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  succeeded. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unsecret  (un-se'kret),  a.  Not  secret;  not 
close;  not  trusty.  Shak. 

Unsecrett  (un-se'kret),  v.t.  To  disclose;  to 
divulge.  Bacon. 

Unsectarian  (un-sek-ta'ri-an),  a.  Not  sec- 
tarian; not  intended  or  adapted  to  promote 
a  sect;  not  characterized  by  any  of  the  pecu- 
liarities or  narrow  prejudices  of  a  sect. 

Unsecular  (un-sek'u-ler),  a.  Not  secular  or 
worldly.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Unsecularize  (un-sek'u-ler-iz),  v.t.  To  cause 
to  become  not  secular;  to  detach  from  secu- 
lar things;  to  alienate  from  the  world;  to 
devote  to  sacred  uses. 

Unsecuret  (un-se-kur1),  a.  Not  secure;  not 
safe;  insecure.  Denham. 

Unseduced  (un-se-dusf),  a.  Not  seduced; 
not  drawn  or  persuaded  to  deviate  from 
the  path  of  duty;  not  corrupted;  not  en- 
ticed to  a  surrender  of  chastity.  Shak. 

Unseeded  (un-sed'ed),  a.  1.  Not  seeded;  not 
sown.  '  The  unheeded  and  unfurrow'd  soil.' 
Cowper.—2.  Not  having  or  bearing  seed,  as  a 
plant. 

Unseeing  (un-se'ing),  a.  Wanting  the 
power  of  vision;  not  seeing;  blind.  'Your 
unseeing  eyes.'  Shak. 

Unseelt  (un-seT),  v.t.  To  open,  as  the  eyes 
of  a  hawk  which  have  been  seeled ;  to  re- 
store the  sight  of;  to  enlighten.  Queen 
Elizabeth.  See  SEEL. 

Unseemt  (un-sem'),  v.i.  Not  to  seem. 
Shak. 

Unseemliness  (un-semli-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  unseemly ;  uncomeliness ;  in- 
decency; indecorum;  impropriety.  Hooker. 

Unseemly  (un-sem'li),  a.  Not  seemly;  not 
fit  or  becoming;  uncomely;  unbecoming;  in- 
decent. '  Let  your  unseemly  discord  cease.' 
Dryden. 

Unseemly  (un-sem'li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
seemly manner;  indecently;  unbecomingly. 
1  Cor.  xiU.  4,  5. 


Unseen  fun-sen'). «-  1.  Not  seen;  notdiscov- 
ernl.  -1.  Invisible;  not  discoverable;  as,  the 
unseen  God.  Milton. — 3.t  Unskilled;  inex- 
perienced. '  Not  wince  n  in  the  affections  of 
the  court.'  Clarendon. — The  unseen,  that 
which  is  unseen;  especially,  the  world  of 
spirits;  the  hereafter.  '  Into  the  vnxa-it  fur 
ever.'  Tennyson. 

Unseized  (un-st-zd'),  «•  1-  Not  seized;  not 
apprehended;  not  taken.  Dryden. — 2.  In 
law,  not  possessed;  not  put  in  possession; 
as.  t'nx,'ized  of  land. 

LTnseldom  (nn-sel'dom),  adv.  Not  seldom; 
sometimes;  frequently. 

Unselfish  (un-sel'ftsh),  a.  Not  selfish;  not 
iim I uly  attached  to  one's  own  interest. 
Spectator. 

Unselyt  (un-seTi),  a.    Unhappy;  unlucky; 

unblessed.      Chaucer. 

Un seminar ed  t  (un-sem'i-nard),  a.  Desti- 
tute of  seed  or  sperm;  deprived  of  virility; 
impotent;  made  a  eunuch.  Shak. 

Unsensedt  (un-senst'),  a.  \Vanting  a  dis- 
tinct sense  or  meaning;  without  a  certain 
simiitk-ation.  'A  parcel  of  it  use  used  char- 
acters.' liev.  J.  Lewis. 

Unsensible t  (un-sens'i-bl),  a.  Not  sen- 
sible; insensible.  Beau*.  <&  Fl. 

Unsensualize  (un-sen'su-al-Iz),  v.t.  To 
purify;  to  elevate  from  the  dominion  of  the 
senses.  '  Unsensualized  the  mind.'  Coleridge. 

Unsent  (un-senf),  <*,  Not  sent;  not  des- 
patched; not  transmitted.—  Unsent  fur,  not 
called  or  invited  to  attend.  Dryden. 

Unsentenced  (un-sen'tenst),  a.  1.  Not 
having  received  sentence. — 2.t  Not  defini- 
tively pronounced,  as  judgment;  undecreed. 
*  The  divorce  being  yet  unsentenced  betwixt 
him  and  the  Queen.'  Heylin. 

Unsentimental  (un-sen'ti-ment"al),  a. 
Not  sentimental;  not  apt  to  be  swayed  by 
sentiment;  matter  of  fact.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Uuseparable  t  (un-sep'a-ra-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  parted;  inseparable.  Shak. 

Unseparablyt  (un-sep'a-ra-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unseparable  manner;  inseparably.  Milton. 

Unsepulchred  (un-sep'ul-kerd),  a.  Having 
no  grave;  unburied.  Chapman. 

Unsequestered  (un-se-kwes'terd),  a.  Not 
sequestered;  unreserved;  open;  frank;  free. 
'  His  umequeiftered  spirit.'  Fuller. 

Unservice  (un-ser'vis),  n.  Want  of  service; 
neglect  of  duty;  idleness. 


You  tax  us  foi 


istm'ct,  lady.          Massinger. 


Unserviceable  (un-aer'vis-a-bl),  a.  Not 
serviceable;  not  fit  for  service;  not  bringing 
advantage,  use,  profit,  or  convenience;  use- 
less; as,  an  unserviceable  utensil  or  garment; 
*  Very  weak  and  unserviceable.'  Shak. 

Unserviceableness  (un-ser'vis-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unserviceable; 
uselessness.  Barrow. 

Unset  (un-sef),  a.  I.  Not  set;  not  placed. 
Hooker. — 2.  Unplanted.  *  Many  maiden  gar- 
dens yet  unset.'  Shak.— 3.  Not  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  — 4.t  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  ap- 
pointed. Chaucer. 

Unsettle  (un-set'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  unset- 
tled; ppr.  unsettling.  1.  To  change  from  a 
settled  state ;  to  make  no  longer  fixed, 
steady,  or  established;  to  unhinge;  to  make 
uncertain  or  fluctuating;  as,  to  unsettle  doc- 
trines or  opinions.  '  Unsettles  the  titles  to 
kingdoms  and  estates.'  Arbuthnot. — 2.  To 
move  from  a  place ;  to  remove.  Sir  It. 
L' Estrange.—  3.  To  disorder;  to  derange;  to 
make  mad.  Shak. 

Unsettle  (un-set'l),  v.i.  To  become  un- 
tixed;  to  give  way;  to  be  disordered.  Shak. 

Unsettled  (un-set'ld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Not 
fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined;  un- 
steady or  wavering;  fickle.  'This  unsettled 
character.'  Seeker.—  2. Unhinged;  disturbed; 
troubled;  not  calm  or  composed;  deranged. 
'Anumettted  fancy.'  Shak.— 3.  Having  no 
fixed  place  of  abode;  not  established.  Hook- 
er; Dryden.  —  4.  Unequal;  not  regular; 
changeable.  '  Unsettled  and  unequable  sea- 
sons.* Bentley.—5.  Not  having  the  lees  or 
dregs  deposited;  turbid;  roily;  as,  an  un 
settled  liquid.  'So  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
Shak.— 6.  Displaced  from  a  fixed  or  perm  a 
neiit  position.  —7.  Not  adjusted ;  not  liqui- 
dated; unpaid;  as, an  unsettled  dispute;  an 
unsettled  bill. — 8.  Having  no  inhabitants 
not  occupied  by  permanent  inhabitants;  as 
unsettled  lands  in  America. 
Unsettledness  (un-set'ld-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unsettled;  irresolution;  fluctuation 
of  mind  or  opinions;  uncertainty.  Dryden. 
Unsettlement  (un-set'I-ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  unsettling.  —  2.  The  state  of  being  un- 
settled; unsettledness.  Barrow.  [Rare.] 


Unseven  t  (un-sev'n),  v.t.  To  make  no 
Iniiu* T  M'veii.  'To  vn.«  rat  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Fuller.  [Rare.] 

Unsevered  (un-sev'enl),  «.  Not  severed; 
not  parted;  notdivided;  inseparable,  '  (Un- 
severed friends.'  Shak. 

Unsex  (un-seks'),  v.t  To  deprive  of  sex  or 
the  qualities  of  sex;  to  make  otherwise  than 
the  sex  commonly  is;  to  transform  in  re- 
spect to  sex;  usually,  to  deprive  of  the  qua- 
lities of  a  woman;  to  unwoman.  Shak.; 
Byron. 

Unshackle  (un-shak'l),  v.t.  To  unfetter;  to 
loose  from  bonds;  to  set  free  from  restraint; 
as,  to  unshackle  the  hands;  to  unshackle  the 
mind.  Addition, 

Unshaded  (un-shad'ed),  a.  1.  Not  eluded; 
not  overspread  with  slmde  or  darkness.  Sir 
W.  Davenant. — 2.  Not  having  shades  or  gra- 
dations of  light  or  colour,  as  a  picture. 

Unshadowed  (un-shad'od),  a.  Nut  clouded; 
not  darkened.  GlanviUe. 

Unshakable  (un-shak'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  shaken.  Shak.;  South;  J.  S.  Mill. 

Unshaked  t  ( un  -  shakt ' ),  pp.  Not  shaken ; 
unshaken;  firm;  steady.  Shak. 

Unshaken  (un-shak'n),  a.  1.  Not  shaken; 
not  agitated ;  not  moved  without  being 
shaken  and  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 
Shak. — 2.  Not  moved  in  resolution;  firm; 
steady.  Shak.;  Milton;  Tennyson. 

Unshale  (un-shal'),  v.t.    To  strip  the  shale 
or  husk  off;  to  unshell;  to  expose  or  dis- 
close.    [Rare.  ] 
I  will  not  itnshale  the  jest  before  it  be  ripe.  Marston. 

Unshamed  ( un  -  shamd ' ),  a.    Not  shamed; 
not  ashamed;  not  abashed.     Dryden. 
Unshamefaced'un-sham-fist'),  a.  Wanting 
modesty;  impudent.     Bale, 
Unshape  (un-shap'),  v.t.    To  deprive  of 
shape ;  to  throw  out  of  form  or  into  dis- 
order; to  confound;  to  derange.    'This  deed 
unshapes  me  quite.'    Shak.     [Rare.] 
Unshaped,    Unshapen   ( un  -  shapt',    un- 
shap  '  n ),   a.     Shapeless ;    misshapen  ;    de- 
formed; ugly.     Shak.;  Addison. 
Unshapely  (un-shap'Ii),  a.     Not  shapely; 
not  well  formed;  ill  formed. 
Unshared  (un-shard'),  a.     Not  shared;  not 
partaken  or  enjoyed  in  common ;  as,  un- 
shared bliss.     Milton. 

Unsheathe  (un-sheTHO,  v.t.  To  draw  from 
the  sheath  or  scabbard.  *  Unsheathe  thy 
sword.'  Shak. — To  unsheathe  the  sword  is 
often  equivalent  to  to  make  war. 
Unshed  (un-shedO,  a.  Not  shed;  not  spilt; 
as,  blood  unshed.  Stilton.  '  Unshed  tears.' 
Byron. 

Unshed  (un-ahed7), »-   [See  SHED,  to  divide.] 
Undivided;  imparted,  as  the  hair.  Spenser. 
Unshell  (un-shel'),  v.t.    To  divest  of  the 
shell;  to  take  out  of  a  shell;  to  hatch;  hence, 
to  release.     Sheridan;  Dickens. 
Unsheltered  (un-shel'terd),  a.    Not  shel- 
tered;  not  screened;   not  defended  from 
danger  or  annoyance;  unprotected.     Dr.  H. 
More;  Byron. 

Unshentt  (un-shenf),  a.  Not  shent;  not 
spoiled;  not  disgraced;  unblamed.  Bp.  Hall. 
Unsheriffed  (un-sher'ifd),  a.  Removed  from 
or  deprived  of  the  office  of  sheriff.  Fuller. 
Unshette,t  v.t.  To  unshut;  to  open.  Chau- 
cer. 

Unshielded  (un-sheld'ed),  a.    Not  shielded; 
not  protected;  exposed.     Dryden. 
Unshiftable  (un-shift'a-bl),  a.  Not  shif table ; 
shiftless;  helpless.     'How  unshffiaole  they 
are.'    Bp.  Ward. 

Unship  (un-ship'),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  unshipped; 
ppr.  unshipping.  I.  To  take  out  of  a  ship 
or  other  water  craft ;  as,  to  unship  goods. 
Swift.— 2.  A'aut.  to  remove  from  the  place 
where  it  is  fixed  or  fitted ;  as,  to  unship  an 
oar;  to  unship  capstan  bars;  to  unship  the 
tiller,  &c. 

Unshlvered  (un-shiv'erd),  a.  Not  shivered 
or  split;  not  rent;  not  shattered.  Bp.  Hall; 
Hemans. 

Unshocked  (un-shokf),  a.    Not  shocked; 
not  shaken  with  horror,  dislike,  or  the  like; 
not  offended.     Thomson. 
Unshod  (un-shod'),  a.    Not  shod;  having  no 
shoes.     Clarendon. 

Unshookt  (un-sbuk'),  «-  Not  shaken;  not 
agitated;  unshaken. 

Thou  stand'st  wishoofc  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Pope. 

Unshorn  (un-shorn'),  a.     Not  shorn;  not 
sheared;  not  clipped;   as,  unshorn  locks. 
Shak;  Milton;  Tennyson. 
Unshortened  (un-short'nd),  a.    Not  short- 
ened; not  made  shorter.     Young. 
Unshot  (un-shot),  a.     1.  Not  hit  by  shot. 
Waller.  —  2.  Not  shot;  not  discharged. 
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Unshot  (un-shot').  v.a.  To  take  or  draw 
the  shot  or  ball  out  of;  as,  to  unshot  a  gun. 

Unshoutt  (un-shouf),  v.t.  [Comp.  unpre- 
dict,  unsu-ear,  <Vc.]  To  recall  or  revoke 
what  is  done  by  shouting. 

£  ':ts!u'Kt  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius.     Shak. 

Unshowered  (un-shou'erd),  a.  Not  watered 
or  sprinkled  by  showers;  as,  unshowered 
s;rass.  Milton. 

Un.sh.own  (un-shon'),  a.  Not  shown;  not  ex- 
hibited. Shak. 

Unshrined  (un-slirmd'),  a.  Not  deposited 
in  a  shrine.  Southey. 

Unshrinking  (un-shringk'ing),  o.  Not 
shrinkinir:  n<  it  withdrawing  from  danger  or 
toil;  not  recoiling;  as,  unshrinking  firmness. 
Shale. 

Unshriven  ( un-shriv'n ),  a.  Xot  shriven. 
Clarice. 

Unshroud  (un-shroud1),  r.  (.  To  remove  the 
shroud  from ;  to  discover ;  to  uncover ;  to 
unveil;  to  disclose.  Ph.  Fletcher. 

Unshrubbed(un-shrubd'), a.  Bareof  shrubs; 
not  set  with  shrubs.  Shak. 

Unshunnablet  (un-shun'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  shunned;  inevitable.  Shak. 

Unshunned  (un-shund7),  a.  Not  shunned; 
not  avoided;  unshunnable.  Shak. 

Unshutt  (un-shuf),  v.t.  To  open  or  throw 
open.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unshutter  (un-shut'er),  v.t.  To  take  down 
or  put  back  the  shutters  of.  T.  Hughes. 

Unshy  (un-shi1),  a.  Not  shy;  familiar;  con- 
fident. Richardson. 

Unsifted  (un-sift'ed),  a.  1.  Not  sifted;  not 
separated  by  a  sieve.  May.— 2.  Not  criti- 
cally examined;  untried.  Shak. 

Unsight  t  ( un-sif ),  a.  Without  sight ;  not 
seeing  or  examining.  —  Unsight,  unseen,  a 
phrase  formerly  used,  and  equivalent  to 
unseen  repeated ;  as,  to  buy  anything  un- 
sight,  unseen,  to  buy  without  seeing  it. 

Subscribe  ttnsipht,  unseen. 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline.      Hudibras. 
There  was  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen,  that  re- 
sorted from  every  part,  with  a  design  to  purchase, 
which  they  were  to  do  unsight,  unseen.      Afidison. 

Unsightable  t  (un-slt'a-bl),  a.    Invisible. 

WiMi/e. 

Unsighted*  (un-slt'ed),  a.  Not  seen;  invis- 
ible. Suckling. 

Unsightlmess  (un-sit/li-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  unsightly ;  disagreeableness  to  the 
sight;  deformity;  ugliness.     Wiseman. 
Unsightly  (un-slt'li),  a.  Disagreeable  to  the 
eye;  ugly;  deformed.    Shak.;  Milton. 
Unsignificantt  (un-sig-nif'i-kant),a.  Having 
no  meaning  or  importance ;  insignificant. 
'An  empty,  formal,  unsignificant  name.' 
Hammond. 

Unsignificantlyt  (un-sig-nif'i-kant-li),  adv. 
Insignificantly.     Milton. 
Unsimple  ( un-sim'pl ),  a.    Not  simple ;  af- 
fected; not  naturaL   'Such  profusion  of  un- 
simple  words.'  J.  Baillie. 
UnsimpUcity  (un-sim-plis'i-ti),  n.    Want 
of  simplicity;  artfulness.     'His  simple  tin- 
simplicity  and  cunning  foolishness.'  Kings- 
ley.     [Rare.] 

Unslnt  (un-sin'),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  sinful 
character  or  quality;  to  cause  to  be  no  sin. 
Feltham. 

Unsincere  (un-sin-serO,  a.    I.  Not  sincere; 
not  faithful;  insincere.  Shenstone.— 2.t  Not 
genuine;  adulterated.     'Chymical  prepara- 
tions,   .    .    .  Unsincere.'     Boyle.  —  3.   Not 
sound ;  not  solid.    '  Clogg'd  with  guilt,  the 
joy  was  Unsincere. '    Dryden. 
Unsincereness(un-sin-sSr'nes),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  nnsincere;  insincerity. 
Unsincerityt  (un-sin-sert-ti).  n.    Want  of 
genuineness;  adulteration.    Boyle. 
Unsinew  (un-sin'u),  v.t.     To  deprive  of 
strength,  might,  firmness,  vigour,  or  energy. 
Dryden. 

Unsinewed  (un-sin'ud),  p.  and  a.  Deprived 
of  strength  or  force;  weak;  nerveless.  Shak. 
Unsing  (un-sing"),  v.t.  [Comp.  unshout,  un- 
swear,  &c.]  To  recant,  recall,  or  retract 
.what  has  been  sung.  '  Unsing  their  thanks.' 
Defoe. 

Unsinged  (un-sinjd'),  a,.    Not  singed;  not 
scorched.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Unsingled  (un-sing'gld),  a.    Not  singled; 
not  separated.    Dryden. 
Unsinking  (un-singk'ing),  a.    Not  sinking ; 
not  settling,  subsiding,  or  submerging ;  not 
failing.     '  Unsinking  sand.'    Addition. 
Unsinning  (un-sin'mg),  a.    Committing  no 
sin;  impeccable;  untainted  with  sin;  as,  tin- 
sinning  obedience.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Unsister  (un-sis'ter),  v.  t.  To  make  no  longer 
in  a  sisterly  relation.     'To  sunder  and  un- 
tister  them  again.'    Tennyson. 


Unsisterly  (un-sis'ter-li).  a.  Not  like  or  un- 
becoming a  sister.  Jiichardson. 

Unsizablet  vun-siz'n-bl),  a.  Not  being  of  the 
proper  size,  magnitude,  or  bulk.  Tatler. 

Unsized  (un-sizd'),  a.  N'ot  sized  or  stiffened; 
as,  unsized  paper.  'An  unsized  camlet.' 
Congreve. 

Unskilful  (un-skil'ful),  a.  1.  Xot  skilful; 
wanting  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  \vhich 
are  acquired  by  observation,  use,  and  ex- 
perience; as,  an  unskilful  surgeon;  an  tm- 
skilful  mechanic ;  an  unskilful  logician. 
Locke.  —  2.  t  Destitute  of  discernment. 
'Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh.'  Shak. 

Unskilfully  (nn-akil'fnl-U),  adv.  In  an  un- 
skilful manner;  without  knowledge  or  dis- 
cernment; without  skill  or  dexterity;  clum- 
sily. Shak. 

Unskilfulness  (un-skil'ful-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unskilful ;  want  of  art  or 
knowledge;  want  of  that  readiness  in  action 
or  execution  which  is  acquired  by  use,  ex- 
perience, and  observation.  Jer.  Taylor 

UuskUl  t  (un'skil),  n.  Vnskilf  ulness.  Syl- 
vester. 

Unskilled  (un-skild'),  a.  1.  Wanting  skill; 
destitute  of  readiness  or  dexterity  in  per- 
formance.—2.  Destitute  of  practical  know- 
ledge.—  Unskilled  labour,  labour  not  requir- 
ing special  skill  or  training;  simple  manual 
labour.  Mayhtw. 

Unslain  (un-slau'j,  a.   Not  slain;  not  killed 

Dryden. 

Unslaked  (un-slakf),  a.    1.  Not  slaked;  un- 

quenched ;  as,  unslaked  thirst.    Byron.  — 

2.  Not  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  true 

chemical  combination;  as,  unslaked  lime. 

Unslaughtered  (un-sla'terd),  a.  Not  slaugh- 
tered; not  slain;  unkilled.  Cowper. 

Unsleek  (un-slek'),  a.   Not  sleek  or  smooth; 

rough ;  dishevelled.  '  Lying unsleek, unshorn. ' 

Tennyson. 
Unsleeping  (un-slep'ing),  a.    Not  sleeping; 

ever  wakeful.  '  The  unsleeping  eyes  of  God.' 

Milton. 

Unslekked,tpp.    Unslaked.    Chaucer. 
Unsling  ( un-sling1 ),  v.  t.    Xaut.  to  take  off 

the  slings  of,  as  a  yard,  a  cask,  &c.;  to  re- 
lease from  slings. 
Unslipping  (un-slip'ing),  a.    Not  slipping; 

not  liable  to  slip.    Shak. 
Unsluice  (un-slus'),  v.t.    To  open  the  sluice 

of;  to  open;  to  let  flow.    Dryden. 
Unslumbering  (un-slum'ber-ing),  a.  Never 

sleeping  or  slumbering;  always  watching  or 

vigilant. 
Unslumbrous  (un-slum'brus),  a.     Not 

slumberous ;  not  inviting  or  causing  sleep. 

'A  foreknowledge  of  unslumbrous  night.' 

Keats. 
Unsmlrched  (un-smerchf),  a.  Not  stained; 

not  soiled  or  blacked.    Shak. 
Unsmitten  (un-smit'n),  a.    Not  smitten; 

not  struck;  not  afflicted.    Young. 
Unsmpked  (un-smokf),  a.    1.  Not  smoked; 

not  dried  in  smoke. —2.  Not  used  in  smoking, 

asapipe.— 3.  Smoked  out;  emptied  bysmok- 

ing. 

His  antient  pipe  in  sable  dyed 

And  half  unsmoked  lay  by  his  side.        Swift. 

Unsmooth  (un-snioTHO.  a.  Not  smooth;  not 
even;  rough.  Milton. 

Uusmote  (uu-smof),  a.  Not  smitten.  Byron. 
[Rare.] 

Unsmotherable  (un-smuiH'er-a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  smothered,  suppressed,  or 
restrained. 

He  expresses  a  very  unexpected  shock,  to  the  ttn- 
smothcrable  delight  of  all  the  porters  and  bystanders. 
Dickens. 

Unsoaped  (un-sopf),  a.  Not  soaped;  un- 
washed. Dickens  uses  the  unsoaped  as 
equivalent  to  the  unwashed.  See  under  UN- 
WASHED. 

The  nnsoaped  of  Ipswich  brought  up  the  rear. 
Dickens. 

Unsociability  (un-s6'shi-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  State 
of  being  unsociable;  unsociableness. 

Unsociable  fun-so'shi-a-bl),  a.  Not  sociable: 
(a)  not  suitable  for  society;  not  having  the 
qualities  which  are  proper  for  society,  and 
which  render  it  agreeable ;  indisposing  for 
society;  as,  an  unsociable  temper. 

Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious  life, 
by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  extin- 
guishes all  joy.  AddisoH. 

(6)  Not  inclined  for  society;  not  free  in  con- 
versation ;  reserved ;  solitary;  not  compan- 
ionable; unsocial;  as,  an  unsociable  person. 

Unsociableness  (un-so'shi-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unsociable ;  unso- 
ciability. 

Unsoeiably  ( un-so'shi-a-bli ),  adv.  In  an 
unsociable  manner.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 


Unsocial  (  un-so'shal  ),  a.  Xot  social;  not 
adapted  to  society;  reserved;  unsociable. 
Shenstone. 

Unsoftt  (un-soft',1,  a.  Xot  soft;  hard.  Chau- 
cer. 

Unsoftt  (un-soft'),  adv.  Not  with  softness- 
not  softly.  Spenser. 

Unsoiled  (un-soild'J,  a.  Not  soiled;  not 
stained;  unpolluted;  unspotted;  untainted; 
pure  :  literally  and  figuratively.  '  My  tm- 
soiled  name.'  Shak. 

Unsold  (un-soMM,  a.  Not  sold  ;  not  trans- 
ferred for  a  consideration.  '  Wares  therein 
unsold.'  Hackluyt. 

Unsolder  <  un-sol'der),  v.t.  To  separate,  as 
what  is  joined  by  solder;  to  disunite;  to 
dissolve;  to  break  up. 

The  sequel  of  to  day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights. 

Unsoldiered  t  (un-sol'jerd),  a.  XoT'havhig 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier;  not  having  the 
qualifications  or  appearance  of  trained  sol- 
diers. Beau.  &  Fl. 

Unsolemn  (un-sol'em),  a.  Not  solemn;  as, 
(a)  not  sacred,  serious,  or  grave,  (b)  Not 
accompanied  by  the  due  ceremonies  or 
forms ;  not  regular  or  formal ;  legally  in- 
formal. 

A  testament  is  a  solemn  last  will ;  and  a  last  word 
is  an  unsolemn  testament  Ayliffe. 

Unsolicited  (un-so-lis'it-ed),  a.  Not  soli- 
cited; as.  (a)  not  applied  to  or  petitioned. 
'Not  a  god  left  unsolicited.'  Shak.  (b)  Not 
asked  for;  not  eagerly  requested.  Ld.  Hali- 
fax. 

Unsolicitous  (nn-so-lis'it-us),  a.  Not  so- 
licitous; as,  (a)  not  deeply  concerned  or 
anxious.  Abr.  Tucker.  (6)  Not  marked  or 
occupied  by  care,  anxiety,  or  solicitude. 
'  Many  misolicitous  hours.'  Johnson. 

Unsolid  (un-sol'id),  a.  Xot  solid;  as,  (o)  not 
having  the  properties  of  a  solid ;  liquid  or 
gaseous.  Locke.  (6)  Not  sound,  substantial, 
or  firm;  empty;  weak;  vain;  ill-founded. 
'False  and  unsolid  science,'  T.  Warti/i*. 
'  I'ntrilid  hopes  of  happiness.'  Thomson. 

Unsolved  (un-solvd'),  a.  Not  solved,  ex- 
plained, or  cleared  up.  'A  riddle  .  . .  un- 
solved.' Dtyden.  'Perplexities  .  .  .  un- 
solved.' Watts. 

Unsonsy  (un-son'si),  o.  1.  Not  sonsy;  not 
buxom,  plump,  or  good-looking.  [Scotch.] 
2.  Bringing  or  boding  ill  luck;  unlucky;  ill- 
omened;  unpropitious.  [Provincial  English 
and  Scotch.] 

At  these  unsonsy  hours  the  glen  has  a  bad  name 
Sir  II :  Scott. 

Unsoott  (un-sof),  a.  Unsweet;  unpleasant. 
Spenser. 

Unsoothed  (nn-s6THd').  a.  Not  soothed, 
solaced,  calmed,  or  tranquillized.  Byron 

Unsophisticate  (~un-so-nVtik-at),  a.  Un- 
sophisticated. Dr.  H.  More. 

Unsophisticated(un-s6-fis'tik-at-cd),a.  Not 
sophisticated;  not  corrupted,  adulterated, 
or  perverted  by  art;  unmixed;  pure;  genu- 
ine. '  Unfouled  and  unsophisticated  by  any 
inward  tincture.'  Dr.  H.  More.  'Feelings 
still  native  and  entire,  unscrphisticated  by 
pedantry  and  infidelity.'  Burke. 

Unsorrowed  (un-sor'od),  a  Not  sorrowed, 
grieved,  or  mourned  for;  not  lamented 
or  regretted :  sometimes  followed  by  for. 
'Die,  like  a  fool,  unsorrmced.'  Beau,  d-  Fl. 
'  Transgressions  .  .  .  unsorroiced  for  and  re- 
pented of.'  Hooker. 

Unsorted  (un-sort'ed),  o.  1.  Not  sorted;  not 
arranged  or  put  in  order;  not  assorted  or 
classified.  Watts.— 2.t  111  chosen;  unsuit- 
able; unfit. 


The  purpose  you 
time  itself  unsorted. 


undertake  is  dangerous  •  the 
Shak. 


.  . 

Unsought  (un-satO,  a.  Not  sought;  as,  (n) 
not  searched  for.  'Hopeless  to  find,  yet 
loth  to  leave  unsought.'  Shak.  (b)  Unasked 
for;  unsolicited. 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsoitpfit  is  better. 
Sha&. 

Unsoult  (nn-sdT),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  mind 
or  understanding.  Heu-yt. 

Unspuledt  (tin-sold'),  a.  Without  soul; 
having  no  good  principle.  Skelton. 

Unsound  (mi-sound'),  a.  Not  sound;  as, 
(a)  not  healthy;  diseased;  morbid;  corrupt; 
rotten  ;  decayed  ;  as,  an  unsound  body  or 
mind;  unsound  teeth;  unsound  timber;  tm- 
fni'inl  fruit,  (i)  Not  solid,  firm,  strong, 
compact,  or  the  like;  not  whole  or  entire; 
as,  unsound  ice.  (c)  Not  founded  on  truth 
or  correct  principles;  ill-founded;  not  valid; 
incorrect;  erroneous;  wrong;  not  orthodox; 
as,  unsound  reasoning  or  arguments  ;  un- 
sound doctrine  or  opinions,  (a)  Not  sincere; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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nut   genuine  or  true;  faithless;  deceitful. 
•His  love's  iiitxi'tuid.'    Gay. 
Unsoundable  (un-sound'a-bl),a.  Not  sound- 
able;  deep;  profound;  unfathomable.    'The 
though taoJ  God  .  .  .  deep  and  unsoundable.' 
it  ton. 

There  shall  be  depth  of  silence  in  thee,  deeper 
Hun  the  sea;  .  .  .  a  silence  wuamidablc;  known  to 
God  only.  Carole. 

Unsounded  (un-sound'ed),  a.  Not  sounded; 
nut  tried  with  the  Bounding  line  or  lead; 
hence,  not  measured,  examined,  tried,  or 
tested.  'Huge  leviathans  forsake  unsounded 
deeps.'  Shale.  '  A  man  unsounded  yet  and 
full  of  deep  deceit.'  Shak. 

Unsoundly  (un-sound'li),  adu.  In  nn  un- 
siiunil  manner;  as,  he  reasons  unsoundly; 
he  sleeps unsoundly.  'Disciplineuiwoumiij/ 
tuu-lit.'  Hooker. 

Unsoundness  (un-sound'nes),  n.  The  state 
orqualityof  being  unsound;  want  of  health, 
stren"th,  or  solidity;  infirmity;  weakness;  er- 
roneottsness;  defectiveness;  as,  unsoundness 
of  body  or  mind;  vnunmdntu  of  principles, 
opinions,  or  arguments.  '  The  umoundiiess 
of  his  own  judgment. '  Milton. 

Unsoured  (un-sourd'),  a.  1.  Not  made  sour. 
2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed.  '  Youth 
unsoured  with  sorrow.'  Dryden. 

Unsowed,  Unsown  (un-sod',  un-son'),  a. 
Nut  sown ;  as,  (a)  not  furnished  or  planted 
with  seed;  as,  umown  or  unsoioed  ground. 
(b)  Not  scattered  on  land  for  growth;  as, 
seed  unsown,  (c)  Not  propagated  by  seed 
scattered;  as,  unsown  flowers.  Dnjden. 

Unspar  (ira-spar1),  v.t.  To  withdraw  the 
spars  or  bars  of. 

Forty  yeomen  tall  .  .  . 

The  lofty  palisade  itnspnrrcft, 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall.      Sir  If.  Scott. 

Unspared  (un-spardO,  a.  Not  spared ;  not 
saved  for  future  use;  not  treated  with  mild- 
ness; not  saved  from  destruction,  ruin, 
death,  or  the  like.  Milton. 

Unsparing  (un-spar'ing),  a.  1.  Not  parsi- 
monious; liberal;  profuse.  'Heaps  with 
unsparing  hand.'  Milton.— 2.  Not  merciful 
or  forgiving.  '  The  unsparing  sword  of  jus- 
tice.' Hilton. 

Unspeak  (un-spek'),  v.t.  To  recant;  to  re- 
tract, as  what  has  been  spoken;  to  unsay. 

I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 

Unspeak  mine  own  detraction,  here  abjure 

The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.      Shak. 

Unspeakable  (un-spek'a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  spoken  or  uttered;  beyond  the 
power  of  speech  to  express;  unutterable; 
ineffable;  inexpressible.  '  Joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory.'  1  Pet.  i.  8. 

Unspeakably  (un-spek'a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
manner  or  degree  that  cannot  be  expressed; 
inexpressibly  ;  unutterably.  '  A  state  un- 
speakably anxious  and  uncomfortable.' 
Boyle. 

Unspeaklng  (un-spek'ing),  a.  Without  the 
power  or  gift  of  speech  or  utterance. 

His  description  proved  us  HnsStattnfSots.  Shak. 

Unspecified  (nn-spes'i-fid),a.  Not  specified; 
not  particularly  mentioned.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unspectacled  (un-spek'ta-kld),  a.  Not  fur- 
nished with  or  wearing  spectacles.  Sic  W. 
Scott. 

Unspedt  (un-spedO,  a.  Not  performed;  not 
despatched.  Garth. 

Unspeedy  (un-sped'i),  a.  Not  speedy;  slow. 
•  A  mute  and  unspeedy  current.'  Sandys. 

Unspell  (nn-spel'),  v.  (.  To  release  from  the 
power  of  spells  or  enchantments ;  to  dis- 
enchant. Tale. 

Unspent  (un-spenf),  a.  1.  Not  spent;  not 
used  or  wasted;  as.  water  in  a  cistern  un- 
spent.— 2.  Not  exhausted;  as,  strength  or 
force  unspent.—  3.  Not  having  lost  its  force 
or  impulse;  as,  an  unspent  ball. 

Unsperde.t  pp.  [See  I'xsi'AR.J  Unbolted. 
Chaucer. 

Unsphere  (un-sieY),  v.t.  To  remove  from 
a  sphere.  'T'  unsphere  the  stars.'  Shak. 

Unspied  (un-spid'),  a.  1.  Not  spied  or  nar- 
rowly searched;  not  explored.  '  No  corner 
leave  unspied.'  Hilton.  —1.  Not  espied  or 
seen;  not  discovered. 

Unspike  (un-spik'),  v.t.    To  remove  a  spike 
from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a  cannon 
Unspilt  (un-spilf),  a.  1.  Not  spilt;  not  shed. 
'Blood  .  .  .  unspilt.'    Denhain. — 2.  t  Not 
spoiled;  not  marred.    Tusser. 
Unspiritt  (un-spir'it),  v.t.    To  depress  in 
spirits;  to  dispirit;  to  dishearten.    'To  dis- 
compose anil  unspirit  my  soul.'    Norris. 
Unspiritual  (un-spirtt-u-al),  a.   Not  spirit- 
ual; carnal;  worldly.    '  An  inispiritual  and 
unsanctified  man. '   Jer.  Taylor. 


Unspiritualize  (un-spir'it-u-al-iz),  r.t.  To 
deprive  of  spirituality.  '\Vill .  .  .  vnspirit- 
ualize  the  mind.'  South. 

Unspleened  (un-splend'),  r.t  Deprived  of 
the  spleen ;  destitute  of  spleen ;  not  sple- 
netic. Ford. 

Unspoil  (nn-spoil'),  r.t.  To  undo  or  destroy 
tile  elfet-t  of  spoiling  or  over-induk'eiic-e  in; 
to  cure  of  being  spoiled  or  over-indulged. 

.l/^'.s  Kdiji'WOi'th. 

Unspoiled  (un-spoild1),  a.  1.  Not  spoiled ; 
not  corrupted ;  not  ruined;  not  rendered 
useless.  'Bathurst,  yet  unspoiled  by  wealth.' 
Pope. —  2.  Not  plundered;  not  pillaged. 

DiydtrV 

Unspoken  (nn-spo'kn),  a.  Not  spoken  or 
uttered.  '  What  to  speak, .  .  .  what  to  leave 
u.n*i»ikcn.'  Bacon. 

Unspontaneous  (un-spon-ta'ne-ns),  a.  Not 
spontaneous;  not  voluntary;  forced;  arti- 
ficial. '  Unspontaneous  laughter.'  Cowper. 

Unsportful  (un-sport'ful),  «.  Not  sportful, 
gay,  or  merry ;  sad  ;  uncheerful.  '  Dry, 
husky,  unsportful  laughs.'  Carlyle. 

Unspotted  (un-spot'ed),  a.  1.  Not  spotted 
or  stained;  free  from  spots.  —2.  Free  from 
moral  stain;  untainted  with  guilt;  unblem- 
ished; immaculate.  Jas.  i.  27.— 3.  Unblem- 
ished ;  faultless ;  pure ;  perfect.  '  Caesar's 
Commentaries  .  .  .  wherein  is  seene  the  un- 
spotted proprietie  of  the  Latin  tongue.' 
Ascham. 

Unsquared  (un-skward'),  a.  1.  Not  made 
square;  as,  unsquared  timber. — 2.  Not  pro- 
perly formed  or  proportioned;  irregular. 

When  he  speaks 

'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending ,  with  terms  imffufftf. 
5*0*. 

Unsqueezed  (un-skwezd'),  a.  Not  squeezed 
or  compressed;  not  deprived  of  juice  or 
other  valuable  properties  by  compression; 
hence,  not  pillaged  or  impoverished  by  op- 
pression or  the  like.  'Rich  as  an  unsqueezed 
favourite.'  Thomson. 

Unsqulre  (un-skwirO,  v.t.  To  divest  of  the 
title  or  privilege  of  an  esquire;  to  degrade 
from  the  rank  of  an  esquire.  Swift. 

Unstable  (un-sta'bl),  a.  1.  Not  stable;  not 
fixed.— 2.  Not  steady:  inconstant;  irresolute; 
wavering.  '  Unstable  as  water. '  Gen. 
xlix.  4. 

Unstabled  (un-sta'bld),  a.  Not  put  up  in  a 
stable.  'The  unstabled  Rosinante.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unstableness  (un-sta'bl-nes),  n.  Insta- 
bility. Sir  M.  Bale. 

Unstaid  (nn-stad'),  a.  Not  staid  or  steady; 
not  settled  in  judgment;  volatile;  fickle;  as, 
unstaid  youth.  •  Unstaid  minds,  .  .  .  men 
given  to  change.'  Milton. 

Unstaidness  (un-stad'nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  unstaid.— 2.  Uncertain 
motion ;  unsteadiness  '  A  kind  of  shaking 
uiutaidness  over  all  his  body.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Unstained  (un-stand').  a.  1.  Not  stained; 
not  dyed.— 2.  Not  polluted  ;  not  tarnished  ; 
not  dishonoured ;  as,  an  unstained  charac- 
ter. 'A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd.' 
Tennyson. 

Unstamped  (un-stampf),  n.  Not  stamped 
or  impressed;  not  having  a  stamp  impressed 
or  affixed;  as,  an  unstamped  deed,  receipt, 
or  letter. 

Unstanchable  (un-stansh'a-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  stanched;  inexhaustible. 

Unstanched  (un-stanshf),  a.  1.  Not 
stanched;  not  stopped,  as  blood. — 2.t  In- 
satiate; not  to  be  satisfied. 

Stifle  the  villain  ivliose  nnstanchtd  thirst 

York  and  younjj  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.  Shak. 

Unstarch  (un-starch'),  v.t.  To  take  the 
starch  or  stiffening  from ;  hence,  to  free 
from  stiffness,  reserve,  formality,  pride, 
haughtiness,  or  the  like:  to  relax.  'Cannot 
unstarch  his  gravity.'  Bp.  Rennet. 

Unstartled  (un-startld),  a.  Not  startled; 
shocked,  or  alarmed.  Coleridge. 

Unstate  (un-staf),  v.  (.  To  deprive  of  state 
or  dignity.  Shak. 

Unstatutable  (un-stat'ut-a-bl),  a.  Con- 
trary to  statute;  not  warranted  by  statute. 
Swift. 

Unstaunched  (un-stanshf).  Same  as  Un- 
stanched. 

Unsteadfast  (un-sted'fast),  a.  I.  Not  stead- 
fast ;  not  firmly  adhering  to  a  purpose.  — 
2.  Insecure;  unsafe.  '  Unsteadfast  footing.' 
Shak. 

Unsteadfastness  (un-sted'fast-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  Unsteadfast;  in- 
constancy. Bp.  Hall. 

Unsteadily  (un-sted'i-li),  ado.  In  an  un 
steady,  staggering,  or  shaking  manner; 
without  steadiness,  firmness,  or  consistency; 


with  wavering  or  changeableness;  restlessly; 
inconsistently.  Locke. 

Unsteadiness  (un-sted'i-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unsteady;  want  of  steadi- 
ness, firmness,  fixedness,  or  stability;  sliaki- 
ness;  restlessness;  unsettledness ;  uniinn- 
ness;  inconstancy.  '  To  fix  the  unsteadiness 
of  our  politics.'  Addi^nt. 

Unsteady  (uu-sted'i),  a.  Not  steady;  as, 
(a)  not  firm;  shaking;  staggering;  reeling; 
wavering;  trembling;  fluctuating;  as,  an 
unsteady  hand;  an  unsteady  flame,  (b)  Not 
constant  inmind,  purpose,  or  pursuit;  fickle; 
changeable;  unstable;  unsettled;  wavering; 
as,  an  unsteady  mind,  (c)  Not  regular,  con- 
stunt,  or  uniform;  varying  ill  force,  direc- 
tion, Ac.;  as,  unsteady  winds. 

Unsteeped  (un-stepf),  a.  Not  steeped;  not 
soaked.  Bacon. 

Unstimulated  (un-stim'u-lat-ed),  a.  Not 
stimulated;  not  excited.  Cowper. 

Unstingt  (un-sting'),  v.t.  To  disarm  of  a 
sting;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  giving 
acute  pain. 

He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstniiz  his  mi- 
series. South. 

Unstirred  (un-sterd"),  a.  Not  stirred;  not 
agitated.  Boyle. 

Unstitch  (un-stich'),  v.  t.  To  open  by  pick- 
ing out  stitches.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Unstock  (uu-stok'),  D.  (.  To  deprive  of  stock. 
Surrey. 

Unstockinged  (un-^tok'ingd),  a.  Deprived 
of  or  not  wearing  stockings.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Unstooping  (un-stbp'ing),  a.  Not  stooping; 
not  bending  ;  not  yielding.  '  Unstooping 
firmness.'  Shak. 

Unstop  (un-stop'),  v.t.  1.  To  free  from  a 
stopper,  as  a  bottle  or  cask.— 2.  To  free  from 
any  obstruction;  to  open.  Is.  xxxv.  6. 

[Jnstormed (un-stormd'),  a.  Not  assaulted; 
not  taken  by  assault.  '  The  doom  of  towns 
unstonwd.'  Addison. 

Unstowed  (un-stod'),  a.  Not  stowed;  as, 
(a)  not  compactly  placed  or  arranged;  as, 
unstotved  cargo  or  cables.  (6)  Not  filled  by 
close  packing;  also,  emptied  of  goods  or 
cargo.  'My  hold  unstowed.'  Smollett. 

Unstrain  (un-stran'),  v.t.  To  relieve  from 
a  strain;  to  relax.  B.  Jonson. 

Unstrained  (un-strand'),  a.  I.  Not  strained 
or  purified  by  straining;  as,  unstrained  oil. 
2.  Easy  ;  not  forced ;  natural. 

By  an  easy  and  unstrained  derivation,  it  implies 
the  breath  of  God.  Hafcewill. 

Unstraitened  (un-strat'nd),  a.  Not  strait- 
ened; not  contracted,  narrowed,  or  limited. 
'  Unstraitened  goodness.'  Glanville. 
Unstratified  (un-strat'i-fid),  a.  Not  strati- 
fled;  not  consisting  of  a  series  of  strata  or 
layers  (as  is  the  case  with  rocks  deposited 
by  water),  but  forming  amorphous  masses: 
a  geological  term  applied  to  such  rocks  as 
granite,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  lava.  See 
GEOLOGY,  STRATUM. 

Unstrengthened  (un-strength'end),  p.  and 
a.  Not  strengthened ;  unsupported  ;  un- 
assisted. '  Unstrengthened  .  .  .  with  au- 
thority from  above.  Hooker. 
Unstrewed  (un-strbd/  or  un-strod'),  p.  and  a. 
Not  strewed;  as,  (a)  not  scattered  or  spread 
by  scattering,  (b)  Not  covered  by  scatter- 
ing. 'A  vacant  space  .  .  .  umtrewed  with 
bodies  of  the  slain.'  Cowper. 
Unstring  (un-stringO,  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
strings ;  also,  to  relax  or  untune  the  strings 
of;  as,  to  unstring  a  harp.  Cowper.— 2.  To 
loose;  to  untie.  '  His  garland  they  unstring. ' 
Dryden.  —3.  To  take  from  a  string ;  as,  to 
unstring  beads.— 4.  To  relax  the  tension  of; 
to  loosen;  as,  to  unstring  the  nerves. 
Unstringed  (un-stringd'),  a.  Not  stringed; 
not  furnished  with  strings;  deprived  of 
strings.  'An  unstringed  viol.'  Shak. 
Unstruck  (un-struk'),  n.  Not  struck;  not 
greatly  impressed.  '  Unstruck  with  horror 
at  the  sight.'  J  Philips. 
Unstudied  (un-stnd'id),  a.  1.  Not  studied; 
not  premeditated.  '  Ready  and  unstudied 
words.'  Dryden.  —2.  Not  laboured  ;  easy  ; 
natural;  as,  an  unstudied  style.— 3.  Not  hav- 
ing made  study  ;  unacquainted  ;  unskilled. 
'  Not  so  unstudied  in  the  nature  of  councils, 
as  not  to  know,  &c.'  Bp.  Jewell.— 1.  Not  de- 
voted  to  or  occupied  by  study ;  not  passed 
in  study.  '  The  defects  of  their  unstudied 
years.'  Milton. 

Unstuffed  (un-stuff),  «.  Not  stuffed;  not 
crowded.  'With  unstu/'d  brain.'  Shak. 
Unsubduable  (un-sub-du'a-bl),  a.  Not  cap- 
able of  being  subdued  or  conquered;  uncon- 
querable; invincible.  'Stern  patience  un- 
subduable'by  pain.'  Southey. 
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Unsubdued  fun-sub-dud'),  a.  Not  subdnec 
not  brought  into  subjection;  not conqueret 
as,  nations  or  passions  unsubdued.  Atte 
bury. 

Unsubject  (un-sub'jekt),  <j.  Not  subject 
not  liable;  not  obnoxious.  'By  ftx'd  de 
crees,  unsubject  to  her  will.'  J.  Baillie. 

Unsubmissive  (un-sub-mis'iv),  a.    Notsu! 
missive:  disobedient.     -A  stubborn  unst 
—'—'"t  frame  of  spirit. '    South. 


unsubordinate  (un-sub-orMm-at),  a.  Nc 
subordinate;  not  of  inferior  rank,  dignity 
class,  or  order.  Milton. 

Unsubstantial  (un-sub-stan'shal),  a.  1.  No 
substantial:  not  solid.  'Thou  v ii*i>}>*t>i utia 
air.'  Shak. — 2.  Not  real;  not  having  sub 
stance.  'Unsubstantial, emvtytorms.'  Rowe 

Unsubstantiality  (un-sub-stan'shi-al"i-ti) 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unsub 
stantial,  or  of  having  no  real  existence;  wan 
of  real  or  material  existence.  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Unsucceedable  t  (un-suk-sed'a-bl),  a.  No 
capable  of  succeeding  or  of  bringing  abou 
the  desired  effect  or  result ;  not  able  o 
likely  to  succeed.  Sir  T.  Browne 

Uusucceeded  (un-suk-sed'ed),  a.  Not  sue 
ceeded  or  followed.  Milton. 

Unsuccess  (un-suk-ses'),  n.  Want  of  sue 
cess.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Unsuccessful  (un-suk-ses'ful),  a.  Not  sue 
cessful;  not  producing  the  desired  event 
not  fortunate. 

Ye  powers  returned 
From  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismayed. 

Millan. 

Unsuccessfully  (un-suk-ses'ful-li),  adv.   In 
an  unsuccessful  manner;  without  success 
unfortunately.    South. 
Unsuccessfulness  (un-suk-ses'ful-nes)   n 
The  quality  of  being  unsuccessful.    Milton. 
Unsuccourable  (un-suk'er-a-bl),  a.     Not 
capable  of  being  succoured  or  remedied 
'  An  unsuccourable  mischief  '  Sir  P  Sidneii 
Unsucked  (un-sukf),  p.  and  o.   Not  sucked- 
not  drawn  or  drained  by  the  mouth.     '  The 
teats  unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid  '    Milton 
Unsufferablet  (un-suf'fer-a-bl),  a.  Not  suf- 
ferable;  insufferable;  intolerable.    '  Unsuf- 
ferable  misery.'    Hilton. 
Unsufferablyt  (un-suf'fer-a-bli),  adv  Insuf- 
ferably ;  intolerably.     '  Unsu/erably  ugly  ' 
SirJ.  Vanbntgh. 

Unsufficience,  t  Unsufficiencyt  (un-suf-fi'- 
shens,  un-suf -fi'shen-si),?i.   The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  unsufflcient  or  insufficient-  in- 
sufficiency.    'The  error  and  unsufficience 
of  the  arguments.'    Hooker.     'The  unsuf- 
flciency  of  the  light  of  nature.'    Hooker. 
Unsufficientt  (un-suf-fi'shent),  a     Not 
sufficient;  inadequate;  insufficient.    Locke 
Unsufficiently  t  ( un-suf -fi'shent-li)   ado 
Insufficiently.     Hooker. 
Unsufflcingness  (un-sui-fis'ing-nes),  n.   In- 
sufficiency.   Coleridge. 
Unsuit  (un-suf),  v.  t.    To  be  unsuitable  for; 
to  be  out  of  accordance  with.    Quarles. 
Unsuitable  (un-sut'a-bl),  a.    Not  suitable, 
fit,  or  adapted;  incapable  of  suiting;  unfit' 
incongruous;  improper.  '  Unsuitable  return 
for  so  much  good.'    Milton. 
Unsuitableness  (un-sut'a-bl-nes)  n     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unsuitable;  unfit- 
ness;  incongruity;  impropriety.     South 
Unsuitably  (un-sut'a-bli),  ado.    In  an  'un- 
suitable manner;  unfitly;  inadequately  im- 
properly; incongruously.     Tillotson. 
Unsuited  (un-sut'ed),  a.   Not  suited-  as  (a) 
not  suitable  or  adapted;  unfit,    (b)  Not  ac- 
commodated   or  fitted;   unsupplied  with 
what  is  wanted.    Burke. 
Unsuiting  (un-sut'ing),  a.   Not  suiting;  not 
suitable.   •  Joys  unsuiting  to  thy  age.'  Dry- 

Unsullied  (un-sullid),  a.  Not  sullied-  as 
(a)  not  stained;  not  tarnished. 

Maiden  honour  .  .  .  pure  as  the  unsullied  lily 
Shak. 

(6)  Not  disgraced ;  free  from  imputation  of 
evil;  pure;  stainless.  Pope 

Unsung  (un-sungO,  o.  i.  Not  sung;  not 
recited  musically,  as  a  song.  'Half  yet  re- 
mains unsung:  Milton.— z.  Not  celebrated 
in  verse  or  song.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Unsunned  (un-sund'),  a.  Not  exposed  to 
the  sun.  '  Chaste  as  unsunned  snow  '  Shak 

Unsunny  (un-sun'ni),  a.  Not  sunny;  not 
bright,  dazzling,  or  radiant,  as  with  plea- 
sure, joy,  Ac.;  gloomy.  'Damsel,  wearing 
this  unsunny  face.'  Tennyson. 

Unsuperfluous  (un-su-per'flu-us),  a.    Not 


superfluous:  not  in  excess;  not  more  than 
enough.     Milt'in. 

Unsupplanted  (un-sup-plant'ed),  a.  Not 
supplanted;  not  tripped  up.  '  Unttui^ilantcd 
feet.'  J.  P/iilijis. 

Unsupple  (im-sup'l),  a.  Not  supple;  not 
easily  bending;  stiff.  Sandys. 

Unsuppliable  (uu-sup-pli'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  bein?  supplied.  'The  unsitppli- 
abte  defect.'  ChiUut'iirn/'th. 

Unsupplied  (un-sup-plid'),  a.  Not  supplied; 
not  provided  or  furnished.  'Lettvnsupplitd 
her  only  want.'  Dryden. 

Unsupportable  (on-rap-porfi-bl),  a.  Not 
supportable  ;  insupportable.  '  An  Unsup- 
portable yoke.'  £p.  Hall. 

Unsupportablenessiuu-sup-porfa-bl-nes), 
n.  Insupportableness.  Bp.  Wilkins 

Unsupportably  (un-snp-port'a-bU),  adv. 
Insupportably.  'Infinitely,  unsunportablv 
miserable.'  South. 

Unsupported  (un-sup-port'ed),  a.  Not  sup- 
ported ;  not  upheld ;  not  sustained ;  not 
maintained;  not  countenanced;  not  aided. 
'Christianity  .  .  .  how  utterly  uwtnwortwi 
by  the  secular  arm.'  Atterbuni. 

Unsuppressed  (un-sup-presf),  a.   Not  sup- 

Sressed;  not  held  or  kept  under;  not  sub- 
ued;  not  quelled;  not  put  down;  as,  un- 
suppressed  laughter  or  applause;  •unrnp- 
pressed  rebellion. 

Unsure  (un-shor'),  a.  Not  sure;  not  fixed; 
not  certain. 

What  is  to  come  b  still  unsure.        Shaft. 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine.    Pope. 

Unsured  (uu-shord'),  a.  Not  made  sure;  not 
securely  established. 

By  this  knot  thou  Shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsured  assurance  to  the  crown.  Shak. 

Unsurely  (un-shorti),  adv.    In  an  unsure 
manner;  unsafely;  uncertainly.     '  Unsurely 
stands  the  foot  of  pride. '    Daniel. 
Unsuretyt  (un-shor'ti),».  Uncertainty.   Sir 
T.  More. 

Unsurmountable  (un-ser-monnt'a-bl),  a. 
Not  capable  of  being  surmounted  or  over- 
come; insurmountable.  Warburton 
Unsurpassable  (un-ser-pas'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  surpassed,  excelled,  or  ex- 
ceeded. 'She  is  unsurpassable  in  lies ' 
Thackeray. 

Unsurpassed  (un  -  ser-past'),  a.  Not  sur- 
passed, excelled,  exceeded,  oroutdone.  '  Vic- 
tor unsurpassed  in  modern  song.'  Byron. 
Tnsurrendered  (un-ser-ren'derd),  a.  Not 
surrendered ;  not  given  up  or  delivered. 
'An  unsurrendered  prize.'  Cowper. 
Unsusceptible  (un-sus-sep'ti-bl),  a.  Not 
susceptible;  not  capable  of  admitting  or  re- 
ceiving; insusceptible.  'Unsusceptible  of 
stain.'  Swift.  •  Unsusceptible  of  analysis.' 
J.  S.  Mill. 

Jnsuspectt  (un-sus-pekf),  a.  Unsuspected 
'  Author  unsuspect.'  Milton. 
Unsuspected  (un-sus-pekt'ed),  a.  Not  sus- 
pected; not  considered  as  likely  to  have 
done  an  evil  act  or  to  have  a  disposition  to 
'  An  unsuspected  old  patriot.'  Pope 


"'"•  «<tc/^cuteu  Olll  patriot.        fOpe. 

Fnsuspecting  (un-sus-pekf ing),  a.  Not 
imagining  that  any  ill  is  designed;  free  from 
suspicion.  '  To  circumvent  an  unsusvectina 
wight.'  Daniel. 

fnsuspicion  (un-sus-pi'shon),  n.  Want  of 
suspicion;  unsuspiciousness. 

Old  men  may  come  here,  through  their  own  heed- 
lessness  and  unsuspicion.  Dickens 

'nsuspicious  (un-sus-pish'us),  a.  Not  sus- 
oicious;  not  inclined  to  suspect  or  to  ima- 
gine evil ;  unsuspecting.  '  Unsuspicious 
magnanimity.'  Daniel. 
nsustainable  (un-sus-tan'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  sustained,  maintained  or 
rtipported.  Barrow. 

nsustained  (un-sus-tand'),  a.  Not  sus- 
;amed ;  not  maintained,  held  up  or  sup- 
ported. •  (Tnsustained,  the  chiefs  of  Turnus 
•leld.'  Dryden. 

nswaddle  (un-swod'I),  v.t.  To  remove  a 
swaddle  or  bandages  from;  to  unswathe  B 
Jonson. 

nswathe  (un-swaTHO,t>.  t.  To  take  a  swathe 
:  rom;  to  relieve  from  a  bandage. 

In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe  me. 

Unswayable  (un-swa'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  swayed,  governed,  or  influenced  by 
another.  'Rough,  unswayable,  and  free  ' 
Shak. 

Unswayed  (un-swad1),  p.  and  a.  Not  swayed  • 
as,  (o)  not  wielded.  'The  sword  unswayed  ' 
Shak.  (b)  Not  biassed,  controlled,  or  in- 
fluenced; as,  unswayed  by  passion,  ambi- 
tion, or  the  like. 


Unswayedness  (nn-swad'nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unswayed;  steadiness.  'Constancy 
and  umuayedneif.  Hales. 

Unswear  (un-swar),  v.t.  [Comp.  unsay,  un- 
shmit.]  To  recant,  revoke,  or  recall  by  a 
subsequent  oath;  to  retract  by  a  second 
oath ;  to  abjure.  '  Unsu'ear  faith  sworn  - 
Shak.  'lr)isic«irtliatontha<::im  '  Hratt  it- Fl 

Unsweart  (im-swar'),  v.i.  To  recant  or  re- 
call an  oath.  S/>ti> 

Unsweatt  (un-swef),  v.  t.  To  remove  or  re- 
duce the  sweating  of;  to  ease  or  cool  after 
exercise  or  toil 

The  interim  of  unnmating  themselves  .  may 
with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn 
muslc-  Hilton. 

Unsweating  (un-swet'ing),  a.  Not  sweating- 
or  perspiring.  'The  unsu-eatimi brow  '  Drv- 
den. 

Unsweet  (un-swef),  a.  Not  sweet.  '  Witln 
voice  unsweet.'  J.  Baillie.  [Rare.] 
Unswept  (un-swepf),  a.  Not  swept;  as,  (n> 
not  cleaned  by  passing  or  rubbing  a  brush, 
broom,  or  besom  over.  '  Hearths  nmiotpt. ' 
Shak.  (b)  Not  cleaned  up  or  removed  by 
sweeping.  'Dust  unswept,'  Sltak.  (c)  Not 
moved  or  passed  over  by  a  sweeping  mo- 
tion or  action.  '  Foam  unsicept  by  wander- 
ing trusts.'  Cowper. 

Unswerving  (un-swerv'ing),  a.   Not  deviat- 
ing from  any  rule  or  standard;  undeviating; 
unwavering;  firm.  'Thennm-cmna heroism 
of  the  immortal  Joan.'    Hallam. 
Unswilled  (un-sivild'),  a.    Not  swilled;  not 
swallowed  or  gulped  down  in  large  draughts- 
net  emptied  by  swilling  or  greedily  swallow- 
ing.    '  An  unswilled  hogshead.'    Hilton 
Unsworn  (un-swornO,  a.  Not  sworn;  as,  (a> 
not  bound  by  an  oath;  not  having  taken  an 
oath;  as,  the  witness  is  unsworn,    (b)  Not 
solemnly  pronounced  or  taken.  'Her  solemn 
oath  remained  iintirnrn.'    Cowper 
Unsyllabled  (un-sil'la-bld),  p.  and  <r.    Not 
syllabled;  not  articulated,  uttered,  or  pro- 
nounced.    Mothencell. 
Unsymmetrical    (un-sim-met'rik-al),    a. 
Wanting  symmetry  or  due  proportion  of 
parts;  specifically,  in  bat.  said  of  such  flowers 
as  have  not  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  sepals  and  petals,  as  also  the 
stamens,  regular  and  similar. 
Unsystematic,   Unsystematical  (un'sis- 
te-mat"ik,  un'sis-te-maf'ik-al),  a.     Not  sys- 
tematic; not  having  regular  order,  distribu- 
tion, or  arrangement  of  parts.     '  Desultory 
unsystematic  endeavours.'    Burke. 
Untack  fan-tat)  v.t.    To  separate  what  is 
tacked;  to  disjoin;  to  loosen  what  is  faat. 

His  mind  then  roving,  and  being  ttntacked  from 
honest  cares,  temptation  seized  on  him.        Rarrcrw. 

Untainted  (un-taut'ed),  a.  1.  Not  rendered 
impure  by  admixture;  not  impregnated 
with  foul  matter;  as,  untainted  air.  '  Nar- 
cissus pining  o'er  the  untainted  stream.' 
Keats,  —  2.  Not  sullied;  not  stained;  un- 
blemished. 


What  stronger  breast -plate  than  a  heart  untainted. 

3.  Not  rendered  unsavoury  by  putrescence; 
as,  untainted  meat. 
Untainted  t  (un-tant'ed),  a.     [Contr    for 
unattainted.    See  ATTAINT.]   Not  charged 
with  a  crime;  not  accused. 

Within  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free  at  liberty.     Shak. 
Untaken  (un-tak'n),  n.     1.  Not  taken;  not 
seized  or  captured;  not  apprehended;  not 
made  prisoner;  as,  a  thief  untaken.—  2.  Not 
reduced;  not  subdued;  as,  untaken  Troy.— 
3.  Not  swallowed.  —  Untaken  away,  not  re- 
moved. 2  Cor.  iii.  14.— Untaken  up.  not  oc- 
cupied; not  filled. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no. 
more  room  untaken  up.  Boyle 

Untalented  (un-tal'ent-ed),  a.  Not  talented ; 
not  gifted;  not  accomplished  or  clever.  '  A 
poor  untalented  girl'.'  Jiichardson 

Untalked(un-takt'),a.  Not  talked  or  spoken. 
—  Untalked  of,  not  talked  or  spoken  about: 
not  made  the  subject  of  talk.  '  Untalked  of 
and  unseen.'  Shak. 

Untamable,  Untameable  (un-tam'a-bl),  a. 
not  capable  of  being  tamed,  domesticated, 
subjugated,  or  subdued;  not  to  be  rendered 
tame,  docile.orserviceable  toman;  incapable 
of  being  brought  from  a  wild,  savage,  barbar- 
ous, rude,  or  violent  state;  as,  the  untam- 
able tiger;  an  untamable  savage.  'Untame- 
able passions.'  Sorrow. 

Untame  (un-tam'),  a.  Not  tame;  wild. 
'Beasts  untame.'  Chapman. 

Untamed  (un-tamd'), a.  Not  tamed;  as,  (o) 
not  reclaimed  from  wildness;  not  domesti- 
cated; not  made  familiar  with  man;  as,  an 


ate,  to,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  b»ll;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune^ ,,  Sc.  leu. 
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untamed  beast.  Locke.  (b)  Not  subdued; 
not  brought  under  control;  as,  a  turbnk'iit 
untamed  mind.  'A  people  very  stubborn 
and  untninr'tt.'  $j>ctix'-r. 
Untangle  (un-tang^l),  v.t.  To  loose  from 
tangles  or  Intricacy  ;  to  disentangle;  hence, 
to  free  from  embarrassment,  doubt,  or  un- 
certainty; tn  clear  nii;  to  t'xplain.  'Un- 
tangle but  this  cruel  chain.'  rii»r. 

If  Leonara's  innocent,  she  may  untangle  all. 


u. 

Untappicet  (un-tap'is),  v.i.  To  come  out  of 
cimcealment,  as  game.  Masstnger. 

Untarnished  (un-tar'iiislit),  a.  Not  soiled; 
not  tarnished;  not  stained;  unblemished; 
as,  untarnished  silk;  untarnished  reputa- 
tion. Tennynon. 

Untasted  (un-tiat'ed),  a.  Not  tasted;  not 
tried  by  the  taste  or  tongue;  hence,  not  ex- 
perienced or  enjoyed.  '  Wedlock's  untaxted 
rites.'  May. 

Untaught  (un-taf),  a.  Not  taught;  as,  (a) 
not  instructed;  not  educated;  unlettered; 
illiterate.  'An  untaught  child.'  Locke.  (6) 
Unskilled  ;  not  having  use  or  practice. 
1  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  .  .  .  untaught  to 
plead  for  favour.'  Shale,  (c)  Not  made  the 
subject  of  teaching  or  instruction  ;  not 
communicated  by  teaching.  '  Wild  and  un- 
taught fashions.'  Dn/den. 

Untaxed  (uu-taksf),  a.  Not  taxed;  as  («), 
not  charged  with  or  liable  to  pay  taxes.  T. 
Warton.  (b)  Not  charged  with  any  fault,  of- 
fence, *c.;  not  accused.  'Common  speech, 
which  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed.'  Bacon. 

Unteach  (un-tech'),  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  for- 
get, disbelieve,  or  give  up  what  has  been 
taught.  'Experience  will  unteach  us.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.—  2.  To  make  forgotten;  to  make 
to  cease  from  being  acquired  by  instruction. 

But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  nature  taught. 
Dry  den. 

Unteachable  (un-tech'a-bl),  a.  Not  teach- 
able or  docile;  indocile.  MiUnn. 

Unteam  (un-tem'),  v.t.  To  unyoke  a  team 
from;  to  take  a  team,  as  of  horses  or  oxen, 
from.  'As  soon  as  the  sun  unlearned  his 
chariot.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Untemper  (un-tem'per),  v.t.  1.  To  remove 
the  temper  or  due  degree  of  hardness  from, 
as  metal;  hence,  to  soften;  to  mollify. 

The  study  of  sciences  does  more  soften  and  tin- 
temper  the  courages  of  men  than  any  way  fortify  and 
incite  them.  Cotton. 

2.t  Not  to  mould,  fashion,  or  dispose;  to 
have  no  power  of  influencing,  disposing,  or 
winning:  suggested  meanings  for  the  word 
in  the  following  passage  (ffenry  V.,  v.  2). 

I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me  ;  yet  my  blood  be- 
gins to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  nntemfering  effect  of  my  visage.  Shak. 

Untemperatet  (un-tem'per-at),  a.  Not  tem- 
perate; intemperate.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Untempered  (un-tem'perd),  a.  Not  tem- 
pered; as,  (a)  not  duly  mixed  for  use;  as, 
untempered  lime.  (b)  Not  brought  to  the 
proper  state  of  hardness;  as,  an  untempered 
sword-blade,  (c)  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or 
proper  state  generally;  not  regulated,  mo- 
derated, or  controlled;  not  mollified.  '  Un- 
tempered severity.'  Johnson.  'The  un- 
tempered spirit  of  madness.'  Burke. 

Untempted  (un-temt'ed),  a.  Not  tempted; 
not  invited  by  anything  alluring.  '  To  live 
thus  long  untempled.'  Beau.  «fc  Fl. 

Untenable  (un-ten'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  tenable; 
that  cannot  be  held  in  possession;  as,  an 
untenable  post  or  fort.  Clarendon.—  '2.  That 
cannot  be  maintained  by  argument;  not  de- 
fensible; as,  an  untenable  doctrine.  Dryden. 

Untenant  (un-ten'ant),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  a 
tenant  or  tenants;  to  expel  or  remove  a 
dweller  from.  '  Untenanting  creation  of  its 
God.*  Coleridge. 

Untenantable  (un-ten'ant-a-bl),  a.  Not  fit 
for  an  occupant;  not  in  suitable  condition 
for  a  tenant;  not  capable  of  being  tenanted; 
uninhabitable.  'Frozen  and  untenantable 
regions.'  Whewell. 

Untenanted  (un-ten'ant-ed),  a.  Not  occu- 
pied by  a  tenant  ;  not  inhabited.  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Untender  (un-ten'der),  a.  1.  Not  tender; 
not  soft.  —  2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affec- 
tion. '  So  young  and  so  untender.'  Shak. 

Untendered  (un-ten'derd),a»  Not  tendered  ; 
not  ottered  ;  as,  untendered  money  or  tri- 
bute. Shak. 

Untent  (un-tent').f  .  (.   To  bring  out  of  a  tent. 
Will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us. 

Shak. 

Untented  (un-tent'ed),  a.     Not  having  a 


medical  tent  applied;  hence,  not  having  the 
pain  lessened. 

The  nxfcHtett  vrounittngs  of  a  father's  curse 

Pierce  every  sense  about  thee.  Skak. 

Untentv  (un-ten'ti),  a.  Incautious;  care- 
less. Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

UnterriflC  (un-ter-rif'ik),  a.  Xot  terrific; 
imt  having  the  power  to  terrify,  appal,  or 
frighten.  Carlyle. 

Unterrined(un-ter'ri-ful),  a.  Not  terrified; 
not  am" righted;  not  daunted.  Milton. 

Unthankt  (un-thangk'),  n.  Ingratitude; 
ill-will. 

Untnanked(un-thnngkt'),a.  1.  Not  thanked; 
nnt  repaid  with  acknowledgments.— 2.  Not 
received  with  thankfulness.  'Unwelcome 
freedom,  and  unthanked  reprieve.'  Dryden. 
[Rare.] 

Unthankful  (un-thangk'f ill),  a.  Not  thank- 
ful ;  ungrateful ;  not  making  acknowledg- 
ments for  good  received. 

For  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

Luke  vi.  35, 

Unthankfully  (un-thangk'ful-li),  udv.  In 
an  unthankful  or  ungrateful  manner;  with- 
out thanks.  Boyle. 

Unthankfulness  (un-thangk'ful-nes),  n. 
Ungratefulness;  want  of  a  sense  of  kindness 
or  benefits;  ingratitude. 

Immoderate  favours  breed  first  it  nt  hank  fulness, 
and  afterward  hate.  Sir  J.  Hay-ward. 

Unthawed  (un-thad'),  a.  Not  thawed;  not 
melted  or  dissolved,  as  ice  or  snow.  '  Some 
frozen  silver  stream  unthaired.'  Cowper. 

UntheolOglcal  (un-the"p-loj"ik-al),  a.  Not 
theological;  not  according  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  theology.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unthink  (on -things,' X  "•£•  To  retract  in 
thought;  to  remove  from  the  mind  or 
thought;  to  think  differently  about.  'To 
unthink  your  speaking,  and  to  say  so  no 
more.'  Shak. 

Unthinkable  (un-thingk'a-bl),  a.  That 
cannot  be  made  an  object  of  thought;  that 
cannot  be  thought;  incogitable. 

It  is  positively  conceivable :  if  conceived  as  an  in- 
definite past,  present,  or  future;  ami  as  an  indetermin- 
ate mean  between  the  two  untkinh&bl*  extremes  of  an 
absolute  least  and  an  infinite  divisibility. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Unthlnker  (un-thingk'er),  n.  One  who  does 
not  think  or  who  is  not  given  to  thinking; 
a  thoughtless  person.  Carlyle. 

Unthinking{un-thingk'intf),  a.  1.  Not  think- 
ing ;  not  heedful ;  thoughtless ;  inconsider- 
ate ;  as,  unthinking  youth.  '  The  shallow, 
unthinking  vulgar.'  Glanville.  'A  very 
merry  .  .  .  and  unthinking  time.'  Dry- 
den. — 2.  Not  indicating  thought  or  reflec- 
tion. '  Earnest  eyes,  and  round,  unthink- 
ing face.'  Pope. 

Unthinkingly  (un-thingk'ing-li),  adv.  In 
an  unthinking  manner;  without  reflection; 
thoughtlessly.  Pope. 

Unthorny  (un-thor'ni),  a.  Not  thorny; 
free  from  thorns.  '  A  paradise  or  un- 
thorny  place  of  knowledge.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unthought  (un-thaf),  «•  Not  thought; 
not  imagined  or  conceived;  not  eonsidered: 
often  followed  by  of.  '  In  an  unthought 
moment,  before  a  man  hath  opportunity  to 
consider.'  Sir  if.  Hale.  'Unthought  oj 'frail- 
ties. '  Pope. 

Unthread  (un-thred'),  v.t.  1.  To  draw  or 
take  out  a  thread  from;  as,  to  unthread  a 
needle.  —2.  To  relax  the  ligaments  of;  to 
loosen.  [Rare.] 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

Unthrift  t  (un-thrift'),  a.  Profuse;  prodigal; 
unthrifty. 

What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  untltrift  that  was 
beloved  after  his  means?  Shak. 

Unthrift  (un'thrift),  n.  A  prodigal;  one 
who  wastes  his  estate  by  extravagance;  one 
lost  to  all  ideas  of  thrift.  B.  Jonson. 

Unthriftiness(un-thrif'ti-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unthrifty;  prodigality;  profusion. 

Unthrifty  (un-thrif'ti),  a.  1.  Not  thrifty; 
not  careful  of  one's  means;  prodigal;  pro- 
fuse; lavish; wasteful.  'Aminthriftyknnve.' 
Shak. — 2.t  Not  thriving;  not  in  good  con- 
dition; not  vigorous  in  growth. 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  unthrifty  horse 
recover  him.  Mortimer. 

3.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving;  mischiev- 
ous; wicked.  Spenser. 

Unthrone  (un-thron'),  v.t.  To  remove  from 
a  throne  or  from  supreme  authority;  to  de- 
throne. Milton. 

Untie  (un-ti'),  v.t.  1.  To  loosen,  as  a  knot; 
to  undo;  to  unfasten. 

The  chain  I'll  in  return  untie, 

And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly.          Prior. 


2.  To  unbind;  to  free  from  any  fastening  or 
bond;  to  let  or  set  loose;  to  liberate. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  flight 
Against  the  churches.  ^hak. 

3.  To  loosen   from   coils  or  convolution. 
'Snakes  untied.'     Pope.—  4.  To  free  from 
himk'i-ance  or  obstruction ;    to  set  loose. 
'All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue.'     ./•/•. 
Taylor.— 5.  To  resolve;  to  unfold;  to  ck-ar. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie.    Draytan. 

Until  (un-tilO,  prep.  [From  a  prefix  vnd-, 
HHf-(in  A.  Sax.  only  in  the  modified  form 
6th-),  and  till,  the  prefix  itself  meaning  till 
or  to.  This  prefix  also  occurs  in  unto,  and 
is  the  same  as  O.Sax.  vnt,  unte,  O.Fris.  out, 
Icel.  unz,  undz,  Goth.  undet  till,  to.  Until 
and  unto  occur  for  the  first  linn-  in  Kn<j;lish 
literature  about  the  year  1250.]  1.  Till;  to : 
(a)  used  before  nouns  of  time. 

He  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
until  the  day  of  the  captivity.  Judfj.  xviii.  30. 

(6)  Preceding  a  sentence  or  clause :  till  the 
time  that;  till  the  point  or  degree  that. 

Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  offer'd  fallacy.  Shak. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  join'd  unto  the  sky.    frry<ien. 

Note.  Like  on  and  upon,  till  and  vntil  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  as  to  usage.  .See 
TILL.— 2. t  To:  before  nouns  denoting  phy- 
sical objects. 

He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hasten'd  them 
until.  Spenser. 

Untile  (un-til1),  v.t.  To  take  the  tiles  from; 
to  uncover  by  removing  tiles ;  to  strip  of 
tiles.  '  Untile  the  house.'  Beau.  A  Fl. 

Untillable  (un-til'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  tilled  or  cultivated;  barren.  'The 
untillable  and  barren  deep.'  Cou-j>i'r. 

Untilled  (un-tild'),  a.  Not  tilled;  not  cul- 
tivated. Holinshed. 

Untimbered  (un-tim'berd),  a.  1.  Not  fur- 
nished with  timber.  *  The  suucy  boat,  whose 
weak  untimbcr'd  sides.'  Shak.  —  2.  Not 
covered  with  timber  trees. 

Untimet  (un-tlm'),  n.  Not  a  fit  time;  an 
unseasonable  time.  Chaucer. 

Untimely  (un-tim'li),  a.  Not  timely;  as,  (a) 
not  done  or  happening  in  the  right  season; 
as,  untimely  frost.  '  Untimely  storms.' 
Shak.  (&)  Ill-timed;  inopportune;  unsuit- 
able; unfitting;  improper.  'Some  untimely 
thought.'  Shak.  (c)  Happening  before  the 
natural  time ;  pi'emature ;  as,  untimely 
death;  untimely  fate.  'The  untimely  fall 
of  virtuous  Lancaster.'  Shak. 

Untimely  (un-tim'li),  adv.  Before  the 
natural  time;  prematurely;  unseasonably; 
amiss.  '  Leaf  and  fruit,  both  too  untimely 
shed.'  Spenser.  'If  I  not  press  untimely 
on  his  leisure.'  Rowe. 

UntimeOUS  (un-tim'us),  a.  Untimely;  un- 
seasonable; as,  untimeous  hours.  'His  ir- 
reverent and  untimeous  jocularity.'  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Untimeously  (un-tlm'us-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
timeous manner;  untimely.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Untinctured  (un-tingk'turd),  a.  Not  tinc- 
tured ;  not  tinged,  stained,  mixed,  or  in- 
fected; unimbued.  'Not  altogether  untinc- 
tured  with  martial  discipline.'  Macaulay. 

Untinged  (un-tinjd'),  a.  1.  Not  tinged;  not 
stained ;  not  discoloured ;  as,  water  un- 
tinged;  untinged  beams  of  light. — 2.  Not 
infected;  unimbued.  Sw\fk 

Untirable  (un-tlr'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  tired  ;  unwearied.  Shak. 

Untired  (un-tird'),  a.  Not  tired;  not  ex- 
hausted. Shak. 

Untiring  (un-tir'ing),  a.  Not  becoming 
tired  or  exhausted;  as,  untiring  patience. 

Untithed  (un-tiTHd'),  a.  Not  subjected  to 
tithes,  li.  Pollok. 

Untitled  (un-ti'tld),  a.  Having  no  title; 
having  no  claim  or  right ;  as,  an  untitled 
tyrant.  Shak. 

Unto  (un'to),  prep.  [Prefix  vnt,  and  to. 
See  UNTIL.]  1.  To.  [Unto  is  now  anti- 
quated, but  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the 
scriptural,  solemn,  or  elevated  style.] 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Mat.  xi.  28. 

I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death.  Shak. 

2.  t  Until.     Chaucer. 

Untoiling  (un-toil'ing),  a.  Without  toil  or 
labour.  Thomson. 

Untold  (un-told'),  a.  1.  Not  told ;  not  re- 
lated; not  revealed.  Dn/den.—  2.  Not  num- 
bered; as,  money  untold.  'In  the  number 
let  me  pass  untold.'  Shak. 

Untolerable  t  (un-tol'er-a-bl),  a.  Not  toler- 
able; intolerable.  Bp.  Jewel. 


ch,  cftain;      ch,  Sc.  loch,      g.  <JQ;      j.^'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton; 
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UNUSUALLY 


Untomb  (un-tom'),  v.t.   To  disinter.   Fuller. 

Untongue*  (un-tung"),  v.t.    To  deprive  of 

a  tongue  or  of  a  voice;  to  silence.     Fuller. 

Untooth  (un-toth'),    v.t.     To  deprive  of 

teeth.    Cowper. 

Untoothsome  (un-toth'sum),  a.   Not  tooth- 
some; unpalatable.    Bp.  Rail. 
Untoothsomeness  (un-toth'sutn-ues),  n. 
The  ciuality  of  being  untoothsome  or  un- 
palatable.    Bp.  Hall. 

Untormented  (un-tor-ment'ed),  a.  Not 
tormented ;  not  put  in  pain;  not  teased. 
Yeaatg. 

Untorn(im-torn'),  a.  Not  torn;  not  rent 
"V  forced  asunder.  Cowper. 
Untouched(un-tucht'),a.  1.  Not  touched :  not 
reached  ;  not  hit;  not  meddled  with;  unin- 
jured. '  Depart  untouched.'  Shak.—  2.  Not 
mentioned.  '  Untouched,  or  slightly  handled, 
in  discourse.'  Shak.—  3  Not  affected.  '  If  n- 
touch'd  with  any  shade  of  years.'  Tennyson. 
4.  Not  moved;  not  affected  emotionally. 
•Wholly  untouched  with  his  agonies.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Untoward  (nn-to'werd),  a.  1.  Froward; 
perverse;  refractory;  not  easily  guided  or 
taught.  'This  untoward  generation.'  Acts 
ii.  40. 

What  means  this  scorn,  them  most  untoward  knavet 

Slut. 

2.  Awkward  ;  ungraceful ;  as,  an  untoward 
manner.    Swift. — 3.  Inconvenient;  trouble- 
some; vexatious;  as,  an  untoward  event;  an 
untoward  vow.    Hudibras. 

Untowardly  (un-to'werd-li),  adv.  In  an 
untoward,  froward,  or  perverse  manner ; 
perversely.  Tillotson. 

Untowardly  (un-to'werd-li),  a.  Awkward; 
perverse;  froward.  '  Untowardly  tricks  and 
vices.'  Locke. 

Unto  war  dues  s  (un-to'werd-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  untoward ;  awk- 
wardness; frowardness;  perverseness.  Bp. 
Wilson. 

Untowered  (un-tou'erd ),  a.  Not  having 
towers;  not  defended  by  towers.  Wordsworth. 

Untraceable  (un-tras'a-bl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  traced  or  followed.  South. 

Untraced  (un-trasf),  a.  1.  Not  traced;  not 
followed. — 2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps. 
Denhani.— 3.  Not  marked  out. 

Untracked  (un-trakf),  a.  1.  Not  tracked ; 
not  marked  by  footsteps ;  pathless.  '  Un- 
tracked woods.'  Sandys.— 2.  Not  followed 
by  the  tracks. 

Untractable  (un-trak'ta-bl),  a.  1.  Not  tract- 
able ;  not  yielding  to  discipline  ;  stubborn  ; 
indocile;  ungovernable;  intractable;  as,  an 
untractable  son. — 2.  Not  to  be  reduced  to 
rule  or  system;  not  to  be  made  regular;  un- 
manageable. 

There  was  room  among  these  hitherto  iinlraclable 
irregularities  for  the  additional  results  of  the  theory. 
Ifkcivell. 

3.  Eongh ;  difficult.    '  I  forced  to  ride  the 
untractable  abyss.'  Milton. — 4.  Not  yielding 
to  the  heat  or  to  the  hammer,  as  an  ore, 

Untractableness,  Untractabllity  (un- 
trak'ta-bl-nes,  un-trak'ta-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  untractable ;  re- 
fractoriness ;  stubbornness ;  unwillingness 
to  be  governed,  controlled,  or  managed. 
Locke;  Burke. 

Untradedt  (un-trad'ed),  a.  1.  Not  resorted 
to  or  frequented  for  the  sake  of  trading. 
'  An  untraded  place.'  Hackluyt.—2.  Unprac- 
tised ;  inexperienced.  '  A  people  not  ut- 
terly untraded  .  .  .  in  his  discipline.'  Uda.ll. 
3.  Unhackneyed;  unusual;  not  used  in  com- 
mon practice.  '  That  I  affect  the  untraded 
oath.'  Shak. 

Untrading  (un-trad'ing),  a..  Not  engaged 
in  commerce;  not  accustomed  to  trade;  as, 
an  untrading  country  or  city.  '  Untrading 
and  unskilful  hands.'  Locke. 

UntraglC  (un-traj'ik),  a.  Not  tragic;  hence, 
comic;  ludicrous.  Carlyle. 

Untrained  (un-trand'),  a.  1.  Not  trained; 
not  disciplined;  not  skilful;  not  educated; 
not  instructed.  'My  wit  untrained  in  any 
kind  of  art.'  Shak.  —  2.  Irregular:  ungov- 
ernable; as,  untrained  hope.  G.  Herbert 

Untrampled(un-tram'pld),a.  Not  trampled; 
not  trod  upon.  Shelley. 

Untransferable  (un-tr'ans-fer'a-bl),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  transferred  or  passed  from 
one  to  another;  as,  power  or  right  untrans- 
ferable. Howell. 

Untranslatable  (un-trans-lat'a-bl),  a.  Not 
capable  of  being  translated.  Gray. 

Untranslatableness  (un- trans- lat'a  bi- 
nes), n.  The  quality  of  being  untranslat- 
able; impossibility  of  being  translated. 
Coleridge. 


Untransmutable  (un-trans-mut'a-bl),  a. 
Incapable  of  being  changed  into  a  different 
substance;  unchangeable;  constant. 

Each  character  .  .  .  appears  to  me  in  practice 
pretty  durable  and  itntransniut.iblt.  Hiunt. 

Untransparent  (un-trans-pa'rent),  a.  Not 
transparent;  opaque.  Kdyle. 

Untravelled  (un-trav'eld),  a.  1.  Not  tra- 
velled; not  trodden  by  passengers;  as,  an 
u,itravclled  forest.  '  Untravelled  parts.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. — -2.  Having  never  seen  foreign 
countries;  not  having  gained  experience  by 
travel.  'An  Untravelled  Englishman.'  Ad- 
dison. 

Untread  (un-tred'),  v.t.  To  tread  back;  to 
go  back  in  the  same  steps;  to  retrace.  Shak. 

Untreasure  (un-trezh'ur),  v.  t.  1.  To  deprive 
of  a  treasure. 

They  found  the  bed  luitreasitred  of  their  mistress. 
Shak. 

2.  To  bring  forth,  as  treasure;  to  set  forth; 
to  display.  '  The  quaintness  with  which  lie 
untreasured  .  .  .  the  stores  of  his  memory.' 
J  Mitford. 

Untreatable  (un-tret'a-bl),  a.  1.  Incapable 
of  being  treated;  not  treatable. —  2. t  Not 
practicable.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Untrembling  (un-trem'bling),  a.  Not  trem- 
bling or  shaking;  firm;  steady.  J.Philips. 

UntfemulOUS  (un-trem'u-lus),  a.  Not  trem- 
ulous; steady.  '  Untreinulous  fingers.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Untrespassing  (nn-tres'pas-ing),  a.  Not 
trespassing;  not  transgressing.  '  An  Untres- 
passing honesty.'  Hilton. 

Untressedt  (un-tresf),  pp.  Not  tied  in  a 
tress  or  tresses.  Chaucer. 

Untried  (un-trid'),  a.  1.  Not  tried;  not  at- 
tempted.—2.  Not  yet  feltor  experienced;  as, 
untried  sufferings.  — 3.  Not  subjected  to 
trial ;  not  showing  capabilities  by  proof 
given;  as,  he  is  quite  untried  yet. — 4.t  Un- 
noticed; unexamined.  Shak. — 5.  Not  having 
passed  trial ;  not  heard  and  determined  in 
law;  as,  the  cause  remains  untried. 

Untrifling  (un-tri'fl-ing),  a.  Not  trifling; 
not  indulging  in  levities.  Savage. 

Untrimmed  (un-trimd'),  a.  1.  Not  trimmed; 
not  pruned ;  not  put  in  order.  — 2.  Dis- 
hevelled; stripped  of  ornamental  dress. 
Shak. 

Untriste.t  v.t.    To  mistrust.    Chaucer. 

Untriumphable  t  (un-tri'um-fa-bl),  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  triumph;  not  an  object  of  tri- 
umph. '  Vain,  untriumphable  fray.'  Hudi- 
bras. 

Untriumphed  (un-tri'umft),  a.  Not  tri- 
umphed over.  May. 

Untrqd,  Untrodden  (un-trod',  un-trod'n), 
a.  Not  having  been  trod;  not  passed  over; 
not  marked  by  the  feet;  unfrequented.  Shak. 
'  Untrodden  ways.'  Wordsworth. 

Untrolled  (un-trold'),  a.  Not  Ixrwled  or 
thrown;  not  rolled  along.  Dryden. 

Untroublet  (un-trub'l),  v.t.  To  free  from 
trouble;  to  disabuse.  Leighton. 

Untroubled  (un-trub1d),a.  1.  Not  troubled; 
not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  business; 
not  agitated;  not  moved;  not  ruffled;  not 
confused;  free  from  passion;  as,  an  un- 
troubled mind.  '  Quiet  untroubled  soul, 
awake ! '  Shak.—  2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised 
into  waves  or  ripples. — 3.  Not  foul;  not 
turbid;  clear;  as,  an  untroubled  stream. 
'  Bodies  clear  and  untroubled.'  Bacon. 

Untrpubledness  (un-trub'ld-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  untroubled;  freedom  from  trouble; 
unconcern.  Hammond. 

Untrowablet  (un-tro'a-bl),  a.  Incredible. 
Wickliffe. 

Untrue  (un-trb"),  a.  1.  Not  true;  false;  con- 
trary to  the  fact;  as,  the  story  is  untrue.— 
2.  Not  faithful  to  another;  inconstant;  not 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  husband,  wife,  vas- 
sal, friend,  &c. ;  not  to  be  trusted;  false; 
disloyal.— 3.  Inconstant,  as  a  lover.  Shak. 

Untrulsm  (un-tro'izm),  n.  Something  ob- 
viously untrue ;  the  opposite  of  a  truism. 
'Platitudes,  truisms,  and  untruisms.'  Trol- 
lope.  [Rare.] 

Untruly  (un-troli),  adv.  In  an  untrue  man- 
ner; not  truly;  falsely;  not  according  to 
reality.  Raleigh. 

Untruss(un-trus'),t!.(.  To  untie  or  unfasten; 
to  loose  from  a  truss,  or  as  from  a  truss;  to 
let  out;  specifically,  to  loose,  as  to  let  down 
the  breeches,  by  untying  the  points  by  which 
they  were  held  up.  Beau.  <fe  Fl. 

Untrussed  (nn-trusf),  a.  Not  trussed;  not 
tied  up;  not  bundled  up.  Fairfax. 

Untrussert  (un-trus'er),  n.  One  who  un- 
trusses;  one  who  prepares  for  punishment 
by  nntrussing.  '  The  untrussers  or  whippers 
of  the  age.'  B.  Jonson. 


Untrustt  (un-trusf),  n.  Distrust.  Cli  • 

Untrustful  (un-trust'fiil),  a.  1.  Not  trust- 
ful or  trusting.— 2.  Not  to  !»•  trusted;  not 
truatworthy;  not  trusty.  Sir  W.Scott.  [Rare.] 

Untrustiness  (un-trus'ti-nesX  «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  uiitrusty:  unfaithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  a  trust.  Sir  T.  llauward. 

Untrustworthy  (un-tru»t'wer-Tiii).  a  Not 
worthy  of  being  trusted;  not  deserving  of 
confidence.  Eclec.  Jicr. 

UntrUSty  (un-tnis'ti).  a.  Not  trusty;  not 
worthy  of  confidence;  unfaithful  Lp  //«'•' 

Untruth  (im-truth'),  H.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  untrue;  contrariety  to  truth;  want  of 
veracity.  'He  who  is  perfect  and  abhors 
untruth.'  Sandy i.—i.  Treachery:  want  (if 
fidelity;  faithlessness.  'Too  wholly  true  to 
dream  untruth  in  thee.'  Tenni/si'm.  -3.  A 
false  assertion;  a  falsehood;  a  lie.  Shak. 

No  iLutntth  can  possibly  avail  the  patron  ami  de- 
fender long.  Hoekfr. 

Untruthful  (nn-troth'ful).  n.  Not  truthful; 
wanting  in  veracity.  Clarke. 

Untuckered  (un-tuk'enl),  a.  Having  or 
wearing  no  tucker.  Addition. 

Untunable  (un-tun'a-bl),  a.  1.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  tuned  or  brought  to  the  proper 
pitch.— 2.  Not  harmonious;  discordant;  not 
musical. 

My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury. 

For  they  are  harsh,  itntnnabie,  and  bad.      Shak. 

Untunableness  (un-tun'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  untunable;  want  of  harmony 
or  concord;  discord.  T.  Wartnn. 

Untune  (un-tun').  v.t.  1.  To  put  out  of  tune; 
to  make  incapable  of  consonance  or  har- 
mony. '  Untune  that  string.'  Shak.—  2.  To 
disorder;  to  confuse.  '  Untun'd  and  jarring 
senses.'  Shak. 

Untuned  (un-tund'),  n.  Unmusical;  unhar- 
monious.  '  With  boisterous  ttntitned  drums. ' 
Shak. 

Unturbaned  (un-terTrand),  a.  Not  wearing 
a  turban;  having  the  turban  off.  Suitthey. 

Unturn  (un-tenf),  v.t.  To  turn  in  the  ie- 
verse  way.  [Rare.] 

Think  you  he  nought  but  prison  walls  did  see. 
Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  Hntttrn'dst  the  key.    f.'fats. 

Unturned  (un-ternd'),  a.  Not  turned.— To 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  See  under  STONE. 

Untutored  (uu-tu'tord),  n.  I'ninstructed; 
untaught;  rude;  raw;  as,  untutored  infancy. 
'Some  untutor'd  youth.'  Shak. 

Untwine  (un-twin'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  un- 
twined; ppr.  untwining.  1.  To  untwist;  to 
open  or  separate  after  having  been  twisted. 
Waller.—  2.  To  separate,  as  that  which  n •  ind> 
or  clasps ;  to  cause  to  cease  winding  round 
and  clinging  to. 

It  requires  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympathy 
in  a  nation  to  iiHtn'inf  the  ties  of  custom  which  bind 
a  people  to  the  established  and  the  old. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Untwine  ( un-twin'),  v.i.  To  become  un- 
twined. 'His  silken  braids  untwine,  and 
slip  their  knots.'  Milton. 

Untwist  (un-twisf),  ii.  (.  1.  To  separate  and 
open,  as  threads  twisted;  or  to  turn  back 
from  being  twisted.  'Untwist  awire.'  Swift. 
2.  Fig.  to  disentangle ;  to  solve.  '  Untwist 
this  riddle.'  Beau.  <fc  Fl. 

Untwist  (tin-twist'),  v.i.  To  become  un- 
twisted; to  untwine;  as,  a  cord  untwists. 

Untyt  mn-ti'),  v.t.     To  untie.     Young. 

Ununderstood  t  (uu-un'der-stud),  a.  Not 
understood;  not  comprehended.  Fuller. 

Ununiform  (un-u'ni-forni), a.  Not  uniform: 
wanting  uniformity.  'An  ummiform  piety.' 
Dr.  H.  More.  [Rare.] 

Ununlted  (un-u-nlt'ed),  a.  Not  united;  not 
connected  or  combined.  Warburton. 

Unurged  (un-erjd'),  a.  Not  urged;  not 
pressed  with  solicitation;  unsolicited;  vol- 
untary; of  one's  own  accord.  'Amtnurged 
faith  to  your  proceedings.'  Shak. 

Unusaget  (un-uz'aj),  n.    Want  of  usage. 

Unused  (un-uzd'),  a.  1.  Not  put  to  use;  not 
employed;  not  applied;  disused.  Shak. — 
2.  That  has  never  been  used. — 3.  Not  accus- 
tomed ;  as,  hands  uwifcd  to  labour;  hearts 
unused  to  deceit.  '  Unused  to  the  melting 
mood.'  Shak. 

Unuseful  (un-us'f\il),  a.  Useless;  serving 
no  good  purpose.  Dryden. 

Unusual  ( un-u'zhu-al ),  a.  Not  usual;  not 
frequent;  not  common;  rare;  as,  an  w/m.vm</ 
season ;  a  person  of  unusual  erudition. 


or  quality  of  being  unusual;  unwonteduess. 
'  Unusuality  of  expression.'    Poe. 
Unusually  (un-u'zhu-al-li),  adv.    In  an  un- 
usual manner;  not  commonly;  not  frequent- 
ly; rarely.    Patey. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  full;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      S.Se.tey. 
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Unusualnesa  (un-u'zhQ-al-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  bt'ii«  unusual;  nm-ommonness;  infre- 
quency;  rareness  of  occurrence.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unutterability  (im-ut'ter-a-bll"i-ti).  n. 
1.  The  quality  of  being  unutterable.— 2.  That 
which  cannot  he  uttered  or  spoken.  Car- 
lyle. 

Unutterable  (un-ut'tdr-a-bl).  a.  Incapable 
i.f  lu'iiiu  uttered  or  expressed:  ineffable:  in- 
expressible; as,  unutterable  anguish;  umtt- 
terablc  joy.  'Sighed  and  looked  unutter- 
able things.'  Thomson. 

Unutterably  (uu-ut'ter-a-blO,  ado.  In  an 
multi-Table  manner.  Dr.  Kiiox. 

Umittered  (un-ut'terd),  a.  Not  littered  or 
spoken:  silent.  'Thewmtitnvd  pangs  tliat 
rend  his  righteous  heart.'  //«/•»'<•;/. 

Unvacillating  (un-vas'il-at-ing),  a.  Not 
vacillating:  not  wavering;  steady.  'Firm 
and  unvaciUating  steps.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Unvail  (un-vaO,  v.t.  To  unveil.  Den/trim. 
See  USVEIL. 

Unvaluable  (un-val'u-a-bl),  a.  1.  Being 
above  price;  invaluable. —  2.  Valueless; 
worthless.  T.  Adami. 

In  proportion  as  it  leads  away  from  life,  it  is  nm-al- 
itaMf  or  malignant.  Ritskin. 

Unvalued  (un-val'ud),  a.  1.  Not  valued; 
not  prized;  neglected.  '  Unvalued  persons.' 
Shak.—  2.t  Inestimable;  not  to  be  valued. 
•Unvalued  jewels.'  Shak.  —  3.  Not  esti- 
mated ;  not  having  the  value  set ;  not  ap- 
praised; as,  an  estate  unvalued. 

Unvanquishable  (un-vang'kwish-a-bl),  a. 
Incapable  of  being  conquered.  Udall. 

Unvanquished  (un-vang'kwisht),  a.  Not 
conquered;  not  overcome.  Shak. 

Unvariable  (un-va'ri-a-bl),  a.  Not  variable ; 
invariable.  Harris. 

Unvaried  (un-va'rid),  a.  Not  varied;  not 
altered  ;  not  diversified.  '  The  same  un- 
varied chimes.'  Pope. 

TJnvariegated  (un-va'ri-gat-ed),  a.  Not 
variegated;  not  diversified.  Edin.  Rev. 

Unvarnished  (un-var'nisht),  a.  1.  Not  over- 
laid with  varnish.— 2.  Fig.  not  artfully  em- 
bellished; plain.  'A  round  unvarnixh'd  tale.' 
Shak. 

Unvarying  (un-va'ri-ing),  a.  Not  altering; 
not  liable  to  change;  uniform.  Locke. 

Unveil  (un-val'),  v.t.  To  remove  a  vail  from; 
to  uncover;  to  disclose  to  view.  Shak.; 
JRZfem. 

Unveiledly  (un-val'ed-li),  ado.  Plainly; 
without  disguise.  Boyle.  [Rare.] 

Unveiler  (un-val'er),  n.  One  who  unveils ; 
one  who  expounds.  Boyle. 

"Unvenerable  (un-ven'er-a-bl),  a.  Not  ven- 
erable; not  worthy  of  veneration;  contempt- 
ible. Shak. 

Unvenomed  (un-ven'omd),  a.  Having  no 
venom;  not  poisonous.  'A  toad  unvenoined.' 
Dp.  Hall. 

Unvenomous  (un-ven'oni-us).  a.  Free  from 
venom;  not  poisonous.  Bp.  Gaudeti. 

TJnvented  (un-vent'ed),  a.  Not  vented;  not 
opened  for  utterance  or  emission.  Beau. 
<k  Fl. 

Unventilated  (un-ven'ti-la-ted),  a.  Not 
ventilated ;  not  fanned  by  the  wind ;  not 
purified  by  a  free  current  of  air.  Sir  11. 
Blackmore. 

Unveracious  (un-ve-ra'shus),  a.  Not  vera- 
cious; not  having  a  strict  regard  for  truth; 
untruthful;  dishonest.  Prof.  Knight. 

Unveracity  (un-vs-ras'i-ti),  n.  Want  of 
veracity  ;  untruthfulness  ;  falsehood.  '  A 
certain  very  considerable  finite  quantity  of 
Unveracity  and  Phantasm.'  Carlyle. 

Unverdant  (un-verMant),  a.     Not  verdant; 
not  green;  having  no  verdure.     Congreve. 
Unveritablet  (nn-ver'i-ta-bl),  a.    Not  veri- 
table; not  true.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Unversed  (un-versf),  a.     Not  skilled;  not 
versed;  unacquainted.     '  Unversed  in  spin- 
ning, and  in  looms  unskilled.'   Sir  R.  Black- 
itwre. 

Unvexed,  Unvext  (un-veksf),  a.    i.  Not 
vexed;  not  troubled;  not  disturbed.     '  Un- 
vexed Paradise.'    Donne. — 2.  Not  injured; 
uninjured.     Tennyson. 
Unvicar  (un-vi'ker),  v.t.    To  deprive  of  the 
office  or  position  of  a  vicar.    Strype. 
Unvigorously  (un-vig/or-ns-li),  adv.     Not 
vigorously;  without  energy.     Milton. 
Unviolable  (un-vi'6-la-bl),  a.     Not  to  be 
violated  or  broken.    Shak. 
Unviolated  (un-vi'6-lat-ed),  a.     1.  Not  vio- 
lated; not  injured.    'Th' unviolated  honour 
of  your  wife.'    Shak. — 2.  Not  broken;  not 
transgressed  ;    as,  laws  unviolated.     '  My 
unviolated  vow.'    Milton. 
Unvirtuous  (un-ver'tu-us),  a.  Not  virtuous; 
destitute  of  virtue.    Shak. 


Unvisiblet  (un-viz'i-bl),  a.    Invisible. 

Unvital  (un-vi'tal),  a.  Not  vital;  not  essen- 
tial to  life;  hence,  fatal. 

Lavoisier  showed  that  the  atmospheric  air  consists 
of  pure  or  vital,  and  of  an  nttvitttl  air.  which  he 
thence  called  azote.  Whtwtll. 

Unvitiated  (nn-vish'i-at-ed),  a.  Not  vitiated ; 

not  corrupted.     B.  J»n*<:ii. 
Unvizard,  Unvisard  (un-vi/';inl),  r.t.    To 

divest  of  a  vizard  or  mask :   to  unmask. 

'Thu&liiivizardcd,  thus  unmasked!'  Milt"ii. 
Unvoiced  (un-voisf),  a.    1.  Not  spoken;  un- 

uttered ;    not  articulated  or   pronounced. 

Emerson. — 2.  In  phonetics,  not  uttered  with 

voice  as  distinct  from  breath. 
Unvoidable  (un-void'a-bl),  a.     Incapable  of 

being  made  void;  irreversible.     'That  tm- 

voidable  sentence.'    Bailey. 
Unvoluntary  t  (un-voruu-ta-ri),  a.    Invol- 
untary.   Fuller. 
Ulivoluptuous  (un-vo-lup'tu-us),  a.     Free 

from  voluptuousness;  not  sensuous.    George 

Eliot. 
Unvote  (im-vof).  v.  t.    To  retract,  annul,  or 

undo  by  vote.     Burnet. 
Unvowed  (un-voud'),  a.    Not  vowed;  not 

consecrated  by  solemn  promise.     Sandys. 
Unvoyageable  (nn-voi'aj.a-bl),  a.    1.  Incap- 
able of  being  navigated;  innavigable.     De 

Quincey.—2.  Not  to  be  crossed  or  passed 

over;  impassable.     '  This  unvoyageable  gulf 

obscure.'    Milton. 
Unvulgar  (un-vul'ger),  a.     Not  vulgar  or 

common.     B.  Jonson. 
Unvulgarlze  (un-vul'ger-iz),  v.t    To  divest 

of  vulgarity ;  to  make  not  vulgar  or  common. 

Lamb. 
Unwaited  (un-wat'ed),  a.    Not  attended: 

with  on.     'To  wander  up  and  down  un- 

waited  on.'    Beau,  tfc  Fl. 
Unwakened  (un-wa'kend),  a.  Not  wakened; 

not  roused  from  sleep  or  as  from  sleep. 

Hilton. 
Unwandering  (un-won'der-ing),  a.     Not 

wandering;  not  moving  or  going  from  place 

to  place.    Cowper. 
Unwapperedt  (un-wap'erd),  o.    [See  WAP- 

PER.J    Not  caused  or  not  having  reason  to 

tremble;  not  made  tremulous;  unpalsied; 

hence,  fearless  through  innocence. 

We  come  towards  the  gods 

Young  and  tiji~wapt>tr'ci.  not  halting  under  crimes. 
Beau.  6r  M. 

Unwardedt  (un-wjird'ed),  a.  Unwatched; 
unguarded.  Bra-tide. 

Unwaret  (un-war')>  a.  1.  Not  aware;  off 
one's  guard;  unaware.  Fairfax. — 2.  Unfore- 
seen; unexpected.  Chaucer. 

0nwarest(un-warz'),ady.  Unawares.  Shak.; 
Spenser. 

Unwarily  (un-wa'ri-li),  adv.  In  an  unwary 
manner ;  without  vigilance  and  caution ; 
heedlessly;  unexpectedly.  Shak. 

Unwariness  (un-wa'ri-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  unwary;  want  of  caution;  careless- 
ness; heedlessness.  Spectator. 

Unwarlike  ( un-war'lik ),  a.  Not  warlike; 
not  fit  for  war;  not  used  to  war;  not  mili- 
tary. Dry  den. 

Unwarm  (un-warnO.  v.i.  To  lose  warmth; 
to  become  cold.  [Rare.] 

With  horrid  chill  each  little  heart  untoarms. 

Hood. 

Unwarned  (un-warndO,  a.  Not  warned;  not 
cautioned ;  not  previously  admonished  of 
danger.  Locke. 

Unwarp  (un-warp'),  v.t.  To  reduce  from 
the  state  of  being  warped.  Evelyn. 

Unwarped  (un-warpf),  a.  Not  warped ;  not 
biassed;  impartial;  unbiassed.  '  Honest  zeal 
unicarped  by  party  rage.'  Thomson. 

Unwarrantable  (un-wor'ant-a-bl).  a.  Not 
warrantable;  not  defensible;  not  justifiable; 
illegal;  unjust;  improper.  'An  unwarrant- 
able action.'  South. 

Unwarrantableness(un-wor'ant-a-bl-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  unwar- 
rantable. Bp.  Hall. 

Unwarrantably  (un-wor'ant-a-bli),  adv.  In 
an  unwarrantable  manner;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  justified.  Bp.  Hall. 

Unwarranted  (un-wor'ant-ed),  a.  1.  Not 
warranted;  not  authorized.  — 2.  Not  guar- 
anteed; not  assured  or  certain.  '  Upon  hope 
of  an  unwarranted  conquest.'  Bacon. — 
3  Not  guaranteed  to  be  good,  sound,  or  of 
a  certain  quality;  as,  an  unwarranted  horse. 

Unwary  (un-wa'ri),  a.  1.  Not  vigilant  against 
danger;  not  cautious;  unguarded;  precipi- 
tate. Milton. — 2.  t  Unexpected.  Spenser. 

Unwashed  (un-wosht'),  a.  Not  washed; 
not  cleansed  by  water;  filthy;  vulgar.  'An- 
other lean  unwashed  artificer.'  Shak.  '  Un- 
wash'd  hands.'  Cowper. —  The  unwashed, 


the  great  unwashed,  the  lower  class  of 
people.  The  latter  phrase  was  first  applied 
by  Burke  to  the  artisan  class,  but  is  now 
used  to  designate  the  lower  classes  gener- 
ally; the  mob;  the  rabble. 

Unwashen  (un-wosh'n),  a.  Not  washed; 
unwashed.  '  Umeanhcn  hands.'  Mat.  xv.  20. 

Unwasted  (un-wast'ed),  a.  1.  Not  wasted 
or  lost  by  extravagance;  not  lavished  away ; 
not  dissipated.— 2.  Not  contained  or  dimin- 
ished by  time,  violence,  or  other  means. 
Sir  Ji.  Blackmore. 

Unwatchful  (un-wot-h'ful),  a.  Not  vigilant. 
Jer.  Tatflnf. 

Unwatchfulness  (un-woch'fiil -nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  umvatchful ;  want 
of  vigilance.  Leighton. 

Unwavering  (un-wa'ver-ing).  a.  Not  wav- 
ering; not  unstable;  not  fluctuating;  fixed; 
constant;  steadfast.  Strype. 

Unwayedt  (un-wad'), «-  Not  used  to  travel; 
uiiarnistomed  to  the  road.  'Colts  unwayed 
and  not  used  to  travel.'  Suckling. 

Unweakened(un-wek'ud),a.  Not  weakened; 
not  enfeebled.  Boyle. 

Unweaned  (un-wend'),  a.  Not  weaned; 
henue,  not  withdrawn  or  disengaged.  Cogan. 

Unweariable  (un-we'ri-a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
tired  out  or  wearied.  Hooker. 

Unwearied  (un-we'rid),  a.  1.  Not  tired;  not 
fatigued.  'The  unwearied  sun.'  Addison. 
2.  Indefatigable;  continual;  assiduous;  as, 
unwearied  perseverance.  '  Unwearied  vir- 
tue.' Denham. 

Unweariedly  (un-we'rid-H),  adv.  In  an 
unwearied  manner;  indefatigably.  Chester- 
Held. 

Unweariedness  (un-we'rid-nes),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  unwearied.  Baxter. 

Unwearyt  (un-we'ri),  v.t.  To  refresh  after 
fatigue.  '  To  unweary  myself  after  my 
studies.'  Dryden. 

Unweave  (nn-wev'),  v.t.  To  undo  what  has 
been  woven;  to  disentangle.  '  Unweave  the 
web  of  fate.'  Sandys. 

Unwebbed  (un-webd'>,  a.  Not  webhed;  not 
having  the  toes  united  by  a  membrane. 
Pennant. 

Unwed  (un-wedO,  a,.    Unmarried.    Shak. 

Unwedgeable  (un-wej'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
split  with  wedges.  'The  unwedgedble  and 
gnarled  oak.'  Shak. 

Unweeded  (un-wed'ed),  a.  Not  weeded;  not 
cleared  of  weeds.  "Tis  an  unweeded  garden.' 
Shak. 

Unweeping  (un-wep'ing),  a.  Not  weeping; 
not  shedding  or  dropping  tears.  '  Unweep- 
ing eyes.*  Drayton. 

Unweeting t  (un-wet'ing),  a.  [See  WEET 
and  WIT.]  Ignorant;  unknowing.  Spenser; 
J.  Philips. 

Unweetinglyt  (un-wet'ing-li),  adv.  Unwit- 
tingly ;  ignorimtly ;  without  consciousness. 
J/ifton. 

Unweighed  (un-wad'),  a.  1.  Not  weighed ; 
not  having  the  weight  ascertained. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  un-weighed.   i  Ki,  vii.  47. 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  exam- 
ined; not  considerate;  negligent;  unguarded; 
as,  words  unweighed.  'An  unweighed  be- 
haviour.' Shak. 

Unweighing  (un-wa'ing),  a.  Inconsiderate; 
thoughtless.  'A  very  superficial,  ignorant, 
unweighing  fellow.'  Shak. 

Unwelcome  (un-wel'kum),  a.  Not  welcome; 
not  pleasing ;  not  well  received ;  as,  an  un- 
welcome guest.  'Uneven  and  unwelcome 
news. '  Shak. 

Unwelcomely  (un-wel'kum -li),  adv.  In  an 
unwelcome  manner;  without  welcome. 

Garcio  is  come  unwelcomely  upon  her.     J.  Baillie. 

Unweldyt(un-werdi),fl.  Unwieldy.  Chaucer, 
Unwell  (un-wel'),  a.  \.  Not  well;  indisposed; 

not  in  good  health;  ailing;  somewhat  ill.— 

2.  Used  euphemistically,  signifying  ill  from 

menstruation;  affected  with  or  having  cata- 

menial  discharges.     Dungliaon. 
Unwellness  (un-wel'nes),  n.     State  of  being 

unwell  or  indisposed.     Chesterfield. 
Unwembed,t  a.    Same  as  Unwemmed. 
Unwemmed.tp^.    [SeeWEM.]   Unspotted; 

unstained.     Chaucer. 
Unwept  (un-wepf),  «•    Not  wept  for;  not 

lamented;  not  mourned.     '  Unwept,  unhon- 

oured,  and  unsung.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Unwet  (un-wef),  a.     Not  wet;  not  moist  or 

humid ;  not  moistened.  '  Unweteye.'  Danwl. 

1  Unwet  feet.'    Garth. 
Unwhipped  (un-whipf),  a.    Not  whipped; 

not  punished.     Shak. 
Unwholet  (un-hoi'),  a.     Not  whole;  not 

sound;  infirm.     Todd. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  0o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin0;      TH,  fAen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Unwholesome  ( un-hol '  sum ).  a.    1.  Not 

u  lh.  !'.•.-. 'hi'' ;  unfavourable  to  health;  insa- 
lubrious; :  </'!>'  air.     '  t'ntrtt'il'.'- 

food.'   Sliatr.—  '2.  Not  sound:  d'~ 
tainted;  impair./'!;  dcfei  live.     'The  people 
muddied,  thii-k  and  unicholeiome  in  their 
thoughts.'    S 

Unwholesomeness(un-h6I'8um-nes),n.  The 
.-t:tt<-  "i-  'iiiaLty  of  iR'in.,'  unwholesome;  in- 
salubrity ;  as,  thr  <"»•  of  a  i'li- 
inate.  'The  MMotoiMMMflMi  of  the  air.' 

/>/',"• 

Unwieldily  (un-wel'di  li),  <lt/r  In  an  un- 
wk-ldv  manner;  cumbrously.  1>> 

Unwieldiness  (un-wel'di-iies),  n.  Tl> 
or  quality  of  being  unwieldy;  heavhn--; ; 
difficulty  of  being  mured;  as,  tin?  mtlfuUi- 
I  a  j>-.T-»n    having  a  '  "Vpulrtlt  1'ody. 
'  A  cumhersonif  /<)>  Donne. 

Unwieldsomet  (iin-weld'sum),<i.  Unwieldy. 
Harlk. 

Unwieldy  ( tm-weTdi ).  a.  [Formerly  1111- 
weldy  (Chaucer),  unwealdy,  Ac.,  from  Jin, 
not,  and  wtldit.  u-ieldy,  actire,  brisk,  strong. 
See  WIELDY, WIELD.]  Movable  with  difli- 
culty;  especially,  too  bulky  and  clumsy  to 
move  or  be  moved  easily ;  unmanageable 
from  weight;  bulky:  ponderous;  as,  an  un- 
wieldy bulk ;  an  unwieldy  rock.  •  And  clap 
their  joints  in  stiff  unwieldy  arms.'  Shak. 
•A  fat,  unwieldy  body.'  Clarendon. 

I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head 

And  this  un-wietdy  sceptre  from  my  hand.   Shot. 

Unwildt  (un-wild1).  v.t.  To  tame.  Sylvester. 

Unwilful  (un-wil'fiil),  a.  Not  wilful;  unde- 
signed. Richardson. 

Unwill  (un-wil"),  v.t.  To  will  the  reverse  of; 
to  reverse  one's  will  in  regard  to.  'He  .  .  . 
who  u/urilli  what  he  has  willed.'  Longfel- 
low. 

Unwilled  (un-wildO.a.  Not  willed;  not  pro- 
dured  by  the  will;  involuntary;  undesigned; 
unintentional.  Clarke. 

Unwilling  (un-wil'ing),  a.  1.  Not  willin<;; 
loth;  disinclined ;  reluctant;  as,  au  unwill- 
ing servant.  'If  the  sun  rise  unwilling  to 
his  race.'  Dryden.  — 2.^  Undesigned;  in- 
voluntary. '\lku\\ivii\riUiinj.'  Shak. 

Unwillingly  (un-wil'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
willing manner;  against  one's  will;  not  with 
good-will;  reluctantly.  Shak. 

Unwillingness  ( un-wil'ing-nes ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  unwilling;  lothness; 
disinclination;  reluctance.  'With  dull  un- 
willingness.' Shak. 

Unwily  ( un-wi'li ),  a.  Not  wily ;  free  from 
cunning.  Eclec.  Rev. 

Unwind  (un-windO,  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  unwound. 
1.  To  wind  off;  to  loose  or  separate,  as  what 
is  wound  or  convolved;  as,  to  unwind  thread 
or  a  ball.  —  2.  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from 
entanglement.  B.  Jonson. 

Unwind  (un-windO,  v.i.  To  admit  of  being 
unwound;  to  become  unwound.  Mortimer. 

Unwinking  (un-wingk'ing).a.  Not  winking; 
not  shutting  the  eyes ;  not  ceasing  to  wake 
or  watch.  '  Unwinking  vigilance.'  Dr.Knox. 

Unwinning  (un-win'ing),  a.  Not  winning; 
not  adapted  to  win  or  gain  favour ;  uncon- 
ciliatory.  'Pride  being  an  unwinning  qua- 
lity.' Fuller. 

Unwiped  (un-wipf),  a.  Not  wiped;  not 
cleaned  by  rubbing.  Shak. 

Unwisdom  (un-wiz'dom),  H.  Want  of  wis- 
dom ;  ignorance ;  foolishness ;  unwise  con- 
duct or  speech.  'The  results  of  sin  or  un- 
wisdom.' J.  JR.  Lowell. 

Sumptuary  laws  are  among  the  exploded  fallacies 
which  we  have  outgrown,  and  we  smile  at  the  un- 
wisdom which  could  expect  to  regulate  private  habits 
and  manners  by  statute.  Froudc. 

Unwise  (un-wlz'),  a.  1.  Not  wise;  defective 
in  wisdom  or  judgment;  foolish;  as,  an  un- 
wise man;  unwise  kings.  'Most  unwise 
patricians.'  Shak.—  2.  Not  dictated  by  wis- 
dom ;  not  adapted  to  the  end ;  injudicious; 
imprudent;  as,  unwise  measures.  '  Unwise 
delay.'  Shak. 

Unwisely  (un-wizli),  adv  In  an  unwise 
manner  ;  injudiciously  ;  indiscreetly  ;  not 
wisely;  not  prudently;  as,  unwisely  rigid; 
unwisely  studious.  Shak. 

Unwlsht  (un-wish'),  v.t.  To  wish  not  to  l>e; 
to  make  away  with  by  wishing.  'Thou  hast 
unwish'd  five  thousand  men.'  Shak 

Unwished  (un-wishf),  a.  Not  wished ;  not 
sought;  not  desired;  unwelcome.  Shak. 

Unwistt  (un-wisf),  a.  Not  known;  not 
thought  of.  Spenser. 

Unwlt,t  n.  Want  of  wit  or  understanding. 
Chaucer. 

Unwitt  (un-witO,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  under- 
standing. 


Unwitch*  (tin-wich'),  v.t.  To  free  from  the 
effects  of  witchcraft;  to  disenchant.  B.Jon- 
son. 

Unwithdrawing  (un-with-dra'ing),  a.  Not 
withdrawing;  continually  lil'eral.  'Surh  a 
1  full  and  limrithdrairiny  hand.'  Milton. 

Unwithered  (un-wiTH'erd),«.  Not  withered 
or  faded.  'The  yet  inncithfred  blush.' 
1  Beau,  .t  Fl. 

Unwithering  (nn-wiTH'er-ing),  a.  Notliable 
to  wither  or  fade.  Cv'i-jier. 

Unwithheld  lun-with-held'),  a.  Not  with- 
held; not  kept  or  held  back;  not  hindered. 
Thomson. 

UnwlthstOOd  (un-with-stnd'),  a.  Not  op- 
posed or  ivM-tiM.  J.  rhitii'S. 

Unwitnessed  (un-wit'nest),  a.  Not  wit- 
nessed; not  attested  by  witnesses;  wanting 
testimony.  Hooker. 

Unwittily  (uu-wit'i-li).  adv.  Without  wit; 
not  wittily.  '  Unwittily  and  ungracefully 
merry.'  Cowley. 

Unwitting  (  uu-wit'ing),  a.  Not  knowing; 
nnconsi-ions;  ignorant. 

Unwittingly  (nn-wit'ing-li),  adv.  Without 
knowledge  or  conscioxisness;  i^-noi-antly:  in- 
advertently; as,  he  has  unwittingly  injured 
himself  or  his  neighbour.  Shak. 

Unwitty  (un-wit'i),  a  Not  witty;  destitute 
of  wit.  '  Unwitty  jokes.'  Shenstone. 

Unwived  t  (un-wIvd'X  a.  Having  no  wife. 
'  Unwived  bachelors.  Sclden. 

Unwoman  (un-u u'man),  v.t.  To  deprive  of 
the  qualities  of  a  woman.  '  She  whose  wicked 
deeds  unwoinan'd  her.'  Sandys. 

Unwomanly  (un-wu'man-li),  a.  Not  wo- 
manly; unbecoming  a  woman. 

A  woman  sat.  in  tin-womanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread.  Hood. 

Unwondert  (un-wnn'der),  ?.(.  To  explain, 
so  as  to  make  no  longer  a  wonder  or  marvel. 
Fuller. 

Unwondering  ( un-wuu'der-ing ),  a.  Not 
wondering;  incurious.  'The  unwondering 
world.'  Dr.  Wolcot. 

Unwontt  (un-wunt'),a.  Unwonted.  Spenser. 

Unwonted  (un-wunt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  wonted; 
not  common ;  uncommon ;  unusual ;  infre- 
quent; rare;  as,  an  unwonted  sight;  un- 
wonted changes.  Dryden. — 2.  Unaccustomed; 
unused;  not  made  familiar  by  practice;  as, 
a  child  unwonted  to  strangers.  Hilton. 

Unwoutedly  (un-wunt'ed-li),  adv.  In  an 
unwonted  or  unaccustomed  manner. 

Unwontedness  om-wunt'ed-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unwonted;  uncommonness; 
rareness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Unwooed  (un-wod'),  a.  Not  wooed;  not 
courted.  Shak. 

Unwordedt  (un-werd'ed),  a.  Not  w  orded ; 
not  spoken,  told.or  mentioned;  silent.  Beau. 
A  Fl. 

Uuworking  (un-werk'ing),  a.  Living  with- 
out labour.  '  Converting  the  working  classes 
into  unworking  classes.'  J.  S.  Mill. 

Uuwqrldliness  (un-werldli-ues),  n.  State 
of  being  unworldly. 

Unworldly  (un-werldli),  a.  Not  worldly; 
not  influenced  by  worldly  or  sordid  motives 

Unwormedt  lun-wermd'),  a.  Not  wormed; 
not  having  the  worm-like  ligament  cut  from 
under  the  tongue:  said  of  a  dog. 

She  is  mad  with  love 
As  mad  as  ever  univorrnd  dog  was.      Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Unworn  (tin-worn'),  a.  Not  worn ;  not  im- 
paired. Burke. 

Unworshipped  (nn-we/shipt),  a.  Not  wor- 
shipped; not  adored.  Milton. 

Unwortht  nin-werth'),  a.  Unworthy;  little 
worth.  Hilton. 

Unworth  (un'werth),  n.  Unworthiness. 
'Reverence  for  worth,  abhorrence  of  un- 
worth.'  Carlyle. 

Unworthily  (un-wer'THi-li),  adv.  In  an  un- 
worthy manner ;  not  according  to  desert ; 
either  above  or  below  merit ;  as,  to  treat  a 
man  unworthily;  to  advance  a  person  un- 
worthily. Shak.;  Tennyson. 

Unwprthiness  (un-wer'THi-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unworthy;  want  of  worth 
or  merit.  Shak.;  Dryden. 

Unworthy  (un-wer'THi),  a.  1.  Not  deserv- 
ing; not  worthy;  undeserving:  followed  by 
of,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  omitted. 
'  Every  particular  accident,  not  unworthy 
the  remembrance. '  Knolles.  '  The  most  un- 
worthy of  her  you  call  Rosalind.'  Shak.— 

2.  Wanting  merit;  worthless;  vile;  base. 

Look  you  now,  how  umvorthy*  thing  you  make  of 
me.  SMa*. 

3.  Unbecoming ;   shameful ;    discreditable. 
'  Unworthy  usage  of  the  maid.'    Dryden  — 

4.  Not  having  suitable  qualities  or  value; 


unsuitable;  unbecoming;  beneath  the  char- 
acter: with  of;  as,  work  unworthy  of  the 
man.  'Something  unwortfn/  of  the  author  ' 
Sayt. 

I  will  take  care  to  suppress  things  un-worthy  of 
him.  I'ofe. 

5.t  Not  deserved;  not  justified. 

Worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
Which  didat  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Unwounded  (un-wond'ed),  n.  L  Not 
wounded;  not  hurt;  not  injured  in  body; 
as,  unbounded  enemies.  Miltnn.  -  -2.  Not 
hurt ;  not  offended ;  as,  unwounded  ears. 
Pope. 

Unwrap  fun-rap1),  v.  t.  To  open  or  undo,  as 
what  is  wrapped  or  folded. 

Unwrayt  (un-nV).  v.t.  To  take  off,  as  the 
clothes  or  covering  of ;  tounwrie  X<.>-rl< 

Unwreaked(un-rekt'),n.  Not  wreaked;  un- 
avenged; unrevenged.  .'v- 

Unwreath,  Unwreathe  (un-reTH'),  «.  (.  To 
nntw  ist  or  untwine;  to  untwist  or  undo,  as 
anything  wreathed.  Boyle. 

Unwrecked  (un-rektO,  a.  Not  wrecked;  not 
ruined:  not  destroyed.  Drtiiitmi. 

Unwrie,t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  ummdn,  vnici-i>in-<t. 
to  uncover]  To  uncover;  to  uuwray.  Chau- 
cer. 

Unwrinkle  (un-rmg'kl).  r>  t.  To  reduce  from 
a  wrinkled  state;  to  smooth. 

Unwrinkled  (un-ring'kld),  a.  Not  wrinkled; 
not  having  wrinkles  or  furrows.  Byron 

Unwrite  (un-rif),  v.t.  To  cancel,  as  that 
which  is  written;  to  erase.  Milton. 

Unwriting  (un-rit'ing),  a.  Not  writing;  not 
assuming  the  character  of  an  author.  '  The 
honest  umeritiny  subject.'  Arbuthnot. 

Unwritten  (un-rit'n),  a.  i.  Not  written; 
not  reduced  to  writing;  oral;  traditional. 
Spenser.— 2.  Not  written  upon;  blank;  con- 
taining no  writing.  'A  rude,  unwritten 
blank.'  South.  — Unwritten  law,  a  law  not 
formulated  in  or  inculcated  from  written 
documents;  as,  the  unwritten  lairs  of  Bri- 
tain. See  Common  law  under  COM.MON 

Unwrought  (un-raf),  a.  Not  laboured;  not 
manufactured;  not  worked  up.  Dryden. 

Unwrung  (un-rung7),  a.  Not  pinched;  not 
galled. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un- 

Unyieldlng  (un-yeld'ing),  a.  Not  yielding 
to  force  or  pei-suasiou;  unbending;  unpliant; 
stiff,  firm,  obstinate.  'Compassed  by  un- 
yielding toes.'  Byron. 

Unyoke  (un-yok'),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  unyoked; 
ppr.  unyoking.  1.  To  loose  from  a  yoke;  to 
free  from  a  yoke.  'Uni/oke  the  steers.' 
Shak.—  2.t  To  part;  to  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands  .  .  .  unyoke  this  seizure  and  this 
kind  regret.  Sitai. 

Unyoked  (un-yokd1),  p.  and  a.  1.  Freed  from 
the  yoke. — 2.  Not  having  worn  the  yoke. — 

3.  t  Licentious;  unrestrained.  '  The  unyoked 
humour  of  your  idleness.'    Shak. 

Unzealous  (uu-zel'us),  a.  Not  zealous;  des- 
titute of  fervour,  ardour,  or  zeal.  Milton. 

Unzoned  (un-zond'),  a.  Having  no  zone, 
belt,  or  girdle;  ungirded;  unciuctured. 

Full,  though  unzoned  her  bosom  rose.       Prior. 

Up  ( up ),  adv.  [A.  Sax  up,  upp,  uppe,  up, 
upwards,  almost  always  as  an  adverb ;  D. 
Fris.  and  Dan.  op,  Icel.  upp,  tippi,  Sw.  up, 
upp,  Goth,  jup,  O.H.O.  uf,  Mod.  G.  auf.  It 
can  hardly  be  connected  with  L.  super,  Gr. 
hyper,  above  (which  are  cog.  with  over).]  The 
opposite  of  down.  i.  To  a  higher  place  or 
position;  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place;  in 
the  direction  of  the  zenith:  pointing  to 
movements  of  the  most  general  kind  result- 
ing in  elevation. 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  low  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high.    Shak. 

They  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill  top. 

Num.  xiv.  44. 

2.  In  a  high  place;  on  high;  aloft;  as.  I  see 
him  up  there.  'Prayers  that  shall  be  up 
at  heaven.'  Shak  —3.  Raised;  elevated;  up- 
right; erect;  not  in  a  lying  position;  as,  to 
wear  one's  visor  up;  the  lid  of  the  chest  was 
up.  When  said  of  persons,  opposed  to  any 
sense  of  recumbency,  prostration,  Ijing, 
kneeling,  sitting,  or  the  like;  hence,  (a)  risen 
from  bed.  '  To  be  up  early  and  down  late.' 
Shak.  (6)  Standing,  as  if  prepared  to  speak 
or  the  like. 

Members  arrive  every  moment  in  a  great  bustle  to 
report  that  the  '  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  up.' 
Dickens. 

4.  In  a  state  of  action ;  in  commotion,  ex- 
citement, tumult,  revolt,  insurrection,  or 
the  like.     '  The  storm  is  up.'    Shak. 

The  rebels  there  are  up 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.      Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So.  fey. 
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Thou  hast  fired  me;  my  soul's  up  in  amis. 

DrytttH, 

Here  may  be  classed  also  such  colloquial 
phrases  as,  what  iaup?  =  what  is  p>in^  on; 
what  is  the  matter?  is  there  anything  up! 
there's  nothing  up. 

Mohun's  old  Austrian  servant  went  down  to  see 
what  was  uf.  La-aireuce. 

5  In  a  state  of  being  higher  or  more  ad- 
vanced generally;  higher  or  advanced  in 


li  To  a  higher  altitude  01  sUture;  to  a  HHMV 
complete  or  mature  condition;  as,  he  is  now 
•well  grown  up;  a  child  brought  up  by  hand. 
J)ickens. 

Train  tip  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

Prov.  xxii.  6. 

7  Beaching  a  certain  point  measured  per- 
pendtcularly  ;  as  far  aa :  with  to;  as,  from 
the  ••round  up  to  the  roof;  to  be  up  to  the 
chin  in  water.— 8.  To  or  in  a  state  or  posi- 
tion of  equal  advance  or  of  equality;  so  as 
not  to  fall  short  of;  not  below  or  inferior  to: 
with  to;  as,  to  live  up  to  one's  income;  a  re- 
sult not  up  to  one's  expectations  or  hopes. 

The  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  country.  Addison. 
They  are  determined  to  live  iff  to  the  holy  rule. 
Atterbury. 

•9.  In  a  state  of  being  able  to  understand  or 
<lo;  in  a  condition  of  fitness,  ability,  or  capa- 
bility, or  of  being  acquainted  with:  with  to; 
.as  he  is  up  to  all  the  moves  of  the  game; 
up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  *c.  [Colloq. 
or  slang.]— 10.  Denoting  approach  to  or  ar- 
rivini;  at  a  place  or  person;  as,  to  go  up  and 
speak  to  a  person;  to  bring  up  one's  troops. 

As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teeth,  up  conies  a  fox 
to  him.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

11.  To  or  in  a  state  of  completion  or  accom- 
plishment; completely;  quite;  thoroughly: 
often  used  to  intensify  the  meaning  of  the 
verb;  as,  to  eat  up  all  the  food;  to  drink 
up  the  liquor;  to  bum  up  the  fuel;  to  sum 
up  the  evidence;  to  break  up  the  door;  to 
pay«p  one's  debts,  and  the  like;  to  shut  up 
an  apartment— 12.  Denoting  a  state  of  being 
put  in  a  place  where  a  thing  is  kept  when 
not  used.  'Keep  up  your  bright  swords.' 
Slink. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth. 
Mat.  vi.  19. 

13.  In  a  state  of  being  contracted,  drawn, 
or  brought  together  into  order,  into  less 
bulk,  or  into  concealment,  &c. ;  as,  to  draw 
up  one's  forces;  to  shrivel  up.  '  Sleeves  cut 
out  and  sewed  up  again;  'bind  up  my 
wounds;'  'tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken 
bags; ' '  an  adder  wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds;' 
•  shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. ' 
Shak.— 14.  Used  elliptically  for  rise  up,  get 
up,  go  up,  rouse  up,  with  omission  of  verb 
in  the  imperative. 

Up,  gentlemen,  follow  me.  Shak. 

Up,  up,  my  friend  1  and  quit  your  books. 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double.     Wordsworth 

"Followed  by  with  in  this  elliptical  use  it  sig- 
nifies set  up,  erect,  raise.  '  Up  with  my 
tent.'  Shak.  Sometimes  a  past  or  other 
tense  is  omitted.  '  She,  quick  and  proud, .  .  . 
•up  with  her  flst  and  took  him  on  the  face. 
Sir  P.  Sidney.  It  is  even  frequently  inflected 
like  a  verb  in  vulgar  speech. 

Thea  we  both  of  us  nps  and  says  that  minute, '  Prove 
sol'  Dickens. 

—All  up,  all  over,  completely  done  or 
ruined;  come  to  an  end;  as,  in  the  phrase 
it  is  all  up  with  him,  that  is,  it  is  all  over 
with  him ;  he  is  ruined  or  lost. —To  come  up 
•with,  to  overtake;  as,  to  come  up  with  the 
enemy.— The  time  is  up,  the  allotted  time  is 
past;  the  appointed  moment  has  come.  —  TV 
have  one  up,  or  pull  one  up,  to  bring  on< 
before  a  magistrate  or  court  of  justice. 

1 11  have  ytm  up  far  assault.  Farrar. 

—  Up  and  down,  here  and  there;  hither  am 
thither;  from  one  place  to  another.  —  Up  £< 
mv/,  knowing;  acute;  cunning;  having  the 
necessary  knowledge.  [Colloq.] — Up  to  th 
knocker,  up  to  the  door,  reaching  the  desirei 
standard;  good;  excellent.  [Low.] 
Up  (up),  prep.  1.  From  a  lower  to  a  highe 
place  or  point  on;  along  the  ascent  of;  to 
ward  a  higher  point  of;  at  or  in  a  high  o 
higher  position  on. 

In  going  up  a  hill  the  knees  will  be  the  most  weary 

Bacon. 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 

Excelsior !  Longfellow. 

5  Towards  the  interior  (generally  the  mor 
elevated  part)  of  a  country;  in  a  directio 
from  the  coast,  or  towards  the  head  o 


source  of  a  stream;  as,  the  explorers  went 
up  the  country;  we  sailed  up  the  Thames 
from  London  to  Windsor. 
'p  (up),  n.     Used  in  the  phrase  ups  and 
/<mv<.s,  rises  and  falls;  alternate  states  of 
prosperity  and  the  contrary;  vicissitudes; 
is,  there  are  usually  many  tti>»  and 
in  an  adventurer's  life. 

Accustomed  to  the  quiet  of  the  hills.  I  did  not  find 
it  easy  to  sleep  in  the  palkee,  with  its  up*  and  do WHS, 
,ts  voyages  across  streams,  &c.         it'.  //.  XMMMh 
They  had  had  their  ufs  and  downs  of  fortune. 
Thackeray. 

Upanishad(u-pau'i-shad),7i.  [skr.j  ID  Sara- 
kritli 'tt'i'atui'i1, a  uanu'jiiven  to  a  series  of  trea- 
tises or  commentaries  on  the  Vedic  hymns, 
the  contents  of  which  are  partly  ritualistic 
partly  speculative.  They  are  of  different 
dates,  some  of  them  being  as  old  as  several 
centuries  B.C.  They  exhibit  the  earliest  at- 
tempts of  the  Hindu  mind  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  creation  and  existence. 

Upas,  Upas-tree  (u'pas,  u'pas-trB),  n.  [Ma- 
lay upas,  poison.]  A  tree  common  in  the 
forests  of  Java,  and  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  found  also  in  tropical 
Africa.  It  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Anti- 
s(J.  toxicaria),  nat.  order  Artocarpaceai. 


Upas-tree  (Antiaris  toxica 


Many  exaggerated  stories  were  formerly 
current  concerning  the  deadly  properties  of 
this  plant,  its  exhalations  being  said  to  be 
fatal  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  at 
several  miles  distance  from  the  tree  itself. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  upas  is  a  tree  which 
yields  a  poisonous  secretion  and  nothing 
more.  The  active  principle  in  this  secre- 
tion has  been  termed  antiarin  (which  see). 
—  Upas  tieute,  a  name  of  the  Strychnos 
tieute,  a  very  poisonous  species  which  yields 
a  great  quantity  of  strychnia. — 2.  Fig.  some- 
thing baneful  or  pernicious  from  a  moral 
point  of  view;  as,  the  upas  of  drunkenness. 

Upbar  (up-barO,  v.t.  To  lift  up  the  bar  of 
to  unbar.  Spenser. 

Upbear  (up-batO,  v.t.  1.  To  bear,  carry,  or 
raise  aloft;  to  lift;  to  elevate. 

One  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God.  Milton. 

2.  To  sustain  aloft :  to  support  in  an  ele 
vated  situation.     '  Upborne  they  fly.'  Pope 

3.  To  support;  to  sustain.    '  His  resolve  tip. 
bore  him.'    Tennyson. 

Upbind  (up-bindO,  v.t.    To  bind  up.    "Thy 

injured  robes  upUnd.'    Collini. 
Upblaze  (up-blaz'),  v.i.    To  blaze  up;  to 

snoot  up,  as  a  flame.     Southey. 
Upblowt  (up-bl60,  v.t.    To  blow  up;  to  in 

flate. 

His  belly  was  upblowne  with  luxury.      Spenser. 

Upbraid  (up-brad'),i>.  t.  [From  up,  and  braid, 
in  old  sense  of  to  scold.  See  BRAID  and 
ABRAID.]  1.  To  cast  some  fault  or  offence 
in  the  teeth  of;  to  charge  reproachfully; 
to  reproach:  followed  by  with  or  for  before 
the  thing  imputed. 

If  you  refuse  your  aid,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.  Shak. 

It  were  a  thing  monstrously  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory to  give  the  parliament  a  legislative  power,  and 
then  to  uf  braid  them/or  transgressing  old  establish- 
ments. Milton. 

Occasional  uses  of  to  before  the  offender 
and  of  before  the  offence  are  met  with. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  clime  uf  braid 
Shortness  of  night?  Prior. 

You  may  the  world  of  mote  defects  upbraid. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Sometimes  it  was  used  without  any  preposi- 
tion before  the  thing  imputed. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions  to  uf  braid  me  mine. 
Milton. 


•2.  Tu  reprove  with  severity;  to  chide. 

Then  he  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most 
of  his  mighty  works  were  done.  Mat.  xi.  20. 

3.  To  bring  reproach  on ;  to  be  a  reproach  to. 

How  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wicked- 
ness Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4  t  To  treat  with  contempt.    Spen*n: 
Upbraidt  (np'ln-adi,  n.   The  act  of  upbraid- 
iii"-  reproach;  contumely;  abu»a.    Spenser. 
Upbraider  (up-hmdVr).  ».     One  who  up- 
braids or  reproves.     11.  Jonxon. 
Upbraiding  (up-brSd'ing),  ».    The  act  or 
laimua.ur  of  .me  who  upbraids;  severe  re- 
proof or  reproach. 

I  have  too  long  borne 

Your  blunt  upbraiding*.  Shak. 

He  that   knowingly  commits  an   ill   has   the    tip- 
braidings  of  his  own  conscience.        Dr.  //.  More. 

Upbraldingly  (up-brad'ing-li),  adv.     In  an 

upbraiding  manner.     B.  Jonson. 
Upbrayt  (up-bra'),  v.t.     To  upbraid;  to 

shame.     Spenser. 
Upbrayt  (un'bra),n.    Upbraiding;  reproach. 

Spenser. 
Upbreak  (np-brak'),  v.i.    To  break  or  force 

a  way  upwards;  to  come  to  the  surface;  to 

appear.    [Rare.] 

Upbreak  (up'brak),  n.  A  breaking  or  burst- 
ing up;  an  upburst. 
Upbreathet  [np-brSlHO, «.«.  To  breathe  up 

or  out;  to  exhale.     Marston. 
Upbreedt  (up-bred'),  v.t.    To  breed  up;  to 

nurse ;  to  train  up.     'Born  and  upbred  in  a 

foreign  country.'    Holinshed. 
Upbringing  (up'bring-ine),  n.    The  process 

of  liringing  up,  nourishing,  maintaining; 

training;  education. 

Let  me  not  quarrel  with  my  tefiriafiilf.    Carlyll. 

Upbroughtt  ( up-bra  t' ),  a.     Brought  up; 

educated.   '  With  the  crew  of  blessed  saints 

upbrought'    Spenser. 
Upbuoyance  (up-boi'ans),  n.    The  act  of 

buoying  up;  uplifting.   Coleridge.     [Eare.] 
Upbiirst  (up'berst),  n.    A  bursting  up;  a 

breaking  way  up  and  through;  an  uprush; 

as,  an  U2)b\tr$t  of  lava. 
Upbye  (up'bi),  adv.     A  little  way  further 

on;  up  the  way.     Sir  W.  Scott.     [Scotch.] 
Upcast  (up'kast),  a.    1.  Cast  up:  a  term  in 

bowling. —  2.  Thrown  or  turned  upward; 

directed  up.    '  With  upcast  eyes.'  Addison. 
Upcast  (up'kast),  n.    1.  In  bowling,  a  cast ; 

a  throw. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck!    "When  I 
Kiss'd  the  jack  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away. 
Shak. 

2.  In  mining,  the  ventilating  shaft  of  a  mine 
up  which  the  air  passes  after  circulating  in 
the  mine :  called  also  Upcast  Shaft  or  Pit. 

3.  The  act  of  being  overturned.    [Scotch.] 

What  wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee 
while  syne.  ...  my  head  is  sair  eneugh. 

4.  A  taunt;  a  reproach.    [Scotch.] 
Upcaught  (up-kaf),  p.  and  a.    Caught  or 

seized  up. 

None  ever  boasted  yet  that  he  had  passed 

Her  cavern  safely,  for  with  every  mouth 

She  bears,  upcaufht,  a  mariner  away.    Confer. 

Upcheer  (up-cheV),  v.t.    To  cheer  up;  to 

enliven.     Spenser. 
Upclimb  (up-klim'),  v.t  or  i.    To  climb  up; 

to  ascend.     '  Upclomb  the  shadowy  pine.' 

Tennyson. 
Upcpil  (up-kpil1),  v.  t.  or  i.  To  make  or  wind 

up  into  a  coil 
Upcurl  (up-kerl'),  v.t    To  curl  or  wreathe 

upwards.  '  Through  the  wreaths  of  floating 

dark  upcurled.'    Tennyson. 
Updraw(up-dra'),t>.(.   To  draw  up.   Camper. 
Upfill  (up-fll'),  v.t.     To  fill  up;  to  make  full. 

'  A  cup    .  .  to  the  brim  upAlled.'    Spenser. 
Upflowing   (up-flo'ing),  a.      Flowing   up; 

rising;  ascending.     'That  upjlowing  flame.' 

Southey. 
Upgather  (up-gaTH'fir),  v.t.    To  gather  up 

or  together;  to  contract. 

Himself  he  close  uprathcred  more  and  more. 

Spenser. 

The  winds  that  wail,  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  ufgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers. 
//  'ordSTvorth. 

Upgaze  (up-gaz1),  v.i.  To  gaze  upwards;  to 
look  steadily  upwards. 

Tired  of  upgazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes.  Byron. 

UpgTOW  (up-groO,  v.i.    To  grow  up.  Milton. 

Upgrowth  (up'groth),  n.  The  process  of 
gn  .wing  up;  development;  rise  and  progress. 
•The  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry 
in  Italy.'  J.  R.  Green. 

Upliaf,  t  pret.  of  upheve.  Heaved  up.  Chau- 
cer. 
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Uphand  (up'haud),  a.     Lifted  by  the  hand. 

The  nfhand  sledge  is  used  by  undcrworkmen. 
JfaWM. 

Uphang  (up-hang1),  v.t.    To  hang  up;  to 

Mi>peiul  or  affix  aloft.    Sj- 
Uphaud  (up-had^,  v.t.    To  uphold;  to  sup 

l»>rt;  to  maintain.     [Scotch.] 
Upheaped  (up-hepf),  a.  Piled  up;  accumu 

luted.     '  Uplu'aptfd  measure.'   J.  Udall. 
Upheaval  (up-he'valj,  7t.     The  act  of  up 

heaving;  a  heaving  or  lifting  up;  in  geol 


Upheaval. — Strata  raised  by  Granite. 

a  lifting  up  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crusi 
by  eonie  expansion  or  elevating  power  froir 
below;  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  sucl 
heaving  up  of  rock  masses.  Called  also  Up- 
throw, Uplift. 

Upheave  (up-hev'),  v.t.  To  heave  or  lift  up 
from  beneath;  to  raise  up  or  aloft.  '  A  wave 
by  wintry  blasts  upheaved.'  Cowper. 

Upheld  (up-held'),  pret.  &  pp.  of  uphold. 

Uphildt  (up-hild'),  pp.  Upheld ;  sustained 
supported.  Spenser. 

Uphlllt  (up'hil),  n.  Rising  ground;  ascent 
upward  slope.  '  Country  full  of  uphills  and 
downhills.'  J.  Udall. 

Uphill  (up'hil),  a.  1.  Leading  or  going  up  a 
rising  ground;  as,  an  -uphill  road. — 2.  At- 
tended with  labour,  fatigue,  or  exertion; 
difficult;  severe;  fatiguing;  as,  uphill  work. 

What  an  uphill  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner. 

Richardson. 

Uphoard  (np-hOrd*).  v.  t.  To  hoard  up.  Shale. 

Uphold  (up-hold'),  v.t.  1.  To  hold  up;  to 
raise  or  lift  on  high;  to  keep  raised  or  ele- 
vated; to  elevate. 

The  mournful  train  with  groans  and  hands  upheld 
Besought  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  keep  erect;  to  keep  from  sinking  or 
falling;  hence,  to  support;  to  sustain;  to 
maintain;  to  keep  up;  to  keep  from  declin- 
ing or  being  lost  or  ruined. 

While  life  upholds  this  arm. 

This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster.   Shak. 
Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  themselves.  Raleigh, 

Let  Ireland  tell  how  wit  upheld  her  cause. 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws.    Pope. 

Upholder  (up-hold'er),  a.  1.  One  that  up- 
holds; a  supporter;  a  defender;  a  sustainer. 
An  earnest  and  zealous  upholder  of  his 
country.'  Holinshed.— 2.f  An  undertaker; 
one  who  provides  for  funerals. 

The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 

Waits  with  impatieace  for  the  dying  breath.     Gay. 

S.  t  A  dealer  in  furniture,<tc. ;  an  upholsterer 
Smollett. 

Upholster  (up-hol'ster),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with 
upholstery;  to  work  on,  prepare,  or  finish 
with  upholsterer's  furnishings. 

Farewell  thou  old  Chateau  with  thy  upholstered 
rooms  I  Carlyle. 

Upholsterer  (up-hol'ster-er),  n.  [Lengthened 
from  older  upholdster  (the  termination  be- 
ing altered  after  the  type  of  .fruiterer,  poul- 
terer); lit.  an  upholder.  Upholdster  and 
upholder  were  formerly  applied  to  a  dealer 
in  old  clothes,  second-hand  furniture,  &c., 
a  broker,  from  which  to  the  present  meaning 
there  is  no  very  difficult  transition.  Comp. 
undertaker  as  to  similar  transition  of  mean- 
ings.] One  who  furnishes  houses  with  beds, 
curtains,  carpets,  covers,  aud  cushions  for 
chairs,  sofas,  and  the  like. 

Upholstery  (up-hol'ster-i),  n.  1.  The  busi- 
ness of  an  upholsterer.  —  2.  The  articles  or 
furnishings  supplied  by  upholsterers 

Uphroe  (uf'ro),  n.    Same  as  Euphroe. 

Upland  (up'land),  n.  1.  The  higher  grounds 
of  a  district ;  ground  elevated  above  mea- 
dows and  valleys;  slopes  of  hills,  &c. 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side 

Goldsmith. 

Lt  The  country  as  distinguished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  or  populous  dis- 
tricts; hence,  often,  inland  districts. 
Upland  (upland),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  up- 
lands or  higher  grounds;  as,  upland  pastur- 
age.—2.  t  Pertaining  to  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hainlets  will  invite.         Milton. 

Hence— 3. t  Rustic;  countrified;  rude;  sav- 
age; uncivilized.  Chapman. 


Uplander  (up'Iaud-er),  «.    An  inhabitant  of 

thf  uplands. 
Uplandisht  (up-land'ish),  a.     1.  Pertaining 

ID  uplands;  pei'tuinin^  to  country  districts. 

Hence — 2.  K  us  tic;  rude;  boorish ;  countrified; 

uncultured ;  unrefined.  'The country  people, 

or   uplandiah   folk,    as    they   were   called.' 

H alia  m. 
Uplay  (up-hV),  v.t.     To  lay  up ;  to  hoard. 

'  Uplay  .  .  .  treasure  for  the  great  rent-day.' 

Uplead  (up-ledO,  v.t.  To  lead  upward.  'Up- 
led  by  thee.'  Miltmi. 

Upleaii  (up-len'),  v.i.  To  lean  upon  any- 
thing. Sjx'iiXi'): 

Uplift  (up-Iift'J,  v.t.  To  raise  aloft;  to  raise; 
to  elevate ;  as,  to  uplift  the  arm ;  uplifted 
eyes.  'A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Uplift  (up'lift),  p.  and  a.    Uplifted.    [Rare.] 

We  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads.  Keats. 

Uplift  (up'lift),  n.  Upheaval.  See  UPHEAVAL 
Up-line  (up'lin),  n.  A  line  of  railway  which 

leads  to  the  metropolis  or  to  a  main  or 

central  terminus  from  the  provinces. 
Uplockt  (up-lok'),  v.t.    To  lock  up.     'His 

sweet  uplocked  treasure.'    Shak. 
UplOOkt  (up-luk'),  v.i.    To  look  up. 
Upmost  (up'most),  a.    Highest;  topmost 

uppermost. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face: 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back.  .i7m£. 

Upon  (up-onO,  prep.  [A.  Sax.  uppan,  uppon, 
upon— tip,  uppt  up,  and  an,  <m,  on,  upon.  See 
Up,  ON.]  On;  especially,  resting  on;  at  or  in 
contact  with  the  upper  or  outer  part  of  a 
thing ;  resting,  lying,  or  placed  in  contact 
with :  used  in  connection  with  words  ex- 
pressing or  implying,  literally  or  metaphori- 
cally, a  ground,  foundation,  standing-place, 
resting-place,  support,  dependence,  aim, end, 
and  the  like.  This  word  may  be  said  to  be 
now  all  but  synonymous  with  on  in  all  its 
senses,  and  to  be  therefore  interchangeable 
with  it,  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  writer  or 
speaker  seeming  in  many  cases  to  determine 
the  choice  of  the  one  word  or  the  other. 
Upon,  however,  often  implies  more  emphasis 
and  force,  and  conveys  a  more  distinct  notion 
of  something  that,  literally  or  figuratively, 
bears  or  supports. 

And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  that  is  uton  the 
altar,  .  .  .  and  sprinkle  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his 
garments.  Ex.  xxix.  ai. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee.  Samson.  Judg.  xvi.  9. 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight.        Shak, 
I  have  it  upon  his  own  report.  Shak. 

It  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends.         Shak. 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in.     Shak. 

\  wish  it  may  be  concluded,  lest,  upon  second  cogi- 
tations, there  should  be  cause  to  alter.  Bacon. 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  upon  ignorance 
they  are  again  demanded.  Sir  J.  Hay-ward. 

The  king's  servants  .  .  .  were  examined  upon  all 
questions  proposed  to  them.  Dryden. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  humanly  speaking,  I 
doubt  there  was  a  fault  somewhere.  Drydtn. 

Constantia  ...  he  looked  upon  as  given  away  to 
his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which  .  .  .  their  marriage 
was  to  have  been  solemnized.  Addison. 

Philip  swore  upon  the  Evangelists  to  abstain  from 
aggression  ill  my  absence.  Landor. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  royal  family  wanted 
some  prince  of  mature  years  to  prevent  the  crown 
from  resting  upon  the  head  of  a  child.  Hallam. 

In  proportion  to  the  immense  artillery- power  which 
the  two  fleets  exerted,  the  loss  they  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy  was  small.  King  fate. 

Some  singular  uses  of  upon  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  older  writers,  as  signifying  (a) 
amounting  to;  at 

I  judge  their  number  upon  or  near  the  rate  of 
thirty  thousand.  Shak. 

(6)  According  to;  after. 

This  shepherd's  passion  is  much  upon  my  fashion. 
Shak. 

(c)  By  means,  agency,  or  act  of;  by. 

I'll  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 

To  die  upon  the  hand  1  love  so  well.          Shak. 

Upon  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  to  com- 
plete a  verbal  notion ;  as,  a  piece  of  paper 
not  yet  written  upon. 

Thou  art  a  woman  fair  to  look  upon.   Gen.  xii.  n. 

It  was  formerly  used  more  freely  in  this 
way,  as  on  is  still  used.  'The  hour  pre- 
fixed .  .  .  comes  fast  upon.'  Shak. 

He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene.     Chaucer. 

Upper   (up'er),  a.      [Compar.   from  up.] 
The  correlative  of   lower.     1.  Higher   in 


place;  as,  the  upper  lip;  the  upper  side  of 
a  thing;  an  upper  story;  the  upper  dt-ck. 

And  such  a  yell  was  there 

Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 

As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  ttpperaa.          Sir  II'.  Scott. 

2.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity;  as,  the  upper 
house  of  a  legislature.—  Upper  Bench,  in 
Eng.  hist  the  name  given  to  the  Omit  <>f 
King's  Bench  during  the  exile  of  Charles  II 

—  Upper  case,  among  printers,  the  top  one 
of  a  pair  of  cases,  used  by  compositors  to 
hold  capital  letters,  reference  marks,  and 
other  less  used  type.  —  Upper  crust,   the 
higher  circles  of  society;  the  aristocracy 
[Originally  American  slang.] 

I  want  you  to  see  Peel,  Stanley.  Graham.  Shiel. 
Russell,  Macatilay.  old  Joe,  and  so  on.  They  are 
all  upper  crust  here.  Haliburton. 

—  Upper  House,  specifically  in  England,  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Lower  House,   or   House  of    Commons  — 
Upper  ten  thousand,   a  phrase  originally 
employed  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  designate  the 
wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  persons  (sup- 
posed to  be  of  about  that  number)  in  New 
York,   and  since  extended  to  the  higher 
circles,  the  leading  classes  in  society    the 
aristocracy  generally:  often  contracted  to 
the  upper  ten. 

Petty  jealousy  and  caste  reigned  in  the  residency 
(Calcutta);  the  'upper  ten'  with  stoical  grandeur 
would  die  the  '  upper  ten,'  and  as  they  fell  composed 
their  robes  after  the  fates:  fashion.  //'.  //.  Russell. 

Upper  (up'er),  n.    A  colloquial  abbreviation 

of  Upper-leather  of  shoes,  &c, 
Upperest.t  «.  superl.    Uppermost;  highest 

Chaucer. 
Upper-hand  (up-er-handO>  n.    Superiority 

advantage. 
Scarcely  had  the  nobles  thus  attained  the  upper. 

hand,  when  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 

Upper-leather  (up'er-leTH-e>),  n'" The 
leather  fur  the  vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes. 

Uppermost  (up'er-most),  a.  [Superl.  of  up 
or  upper.]  1.  Highest  in  place;  as,  the  up- 
permost seats. —2.  Highest  in  power  or 
authority ;  predominant ;  most  powerful. 
'Whatever  faction  happens  to  be  upper- 
most.' Swift. 

As  in  perfumes  composed  with  art  and  cost, 

Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost.     Dryden. 

Upper  -  world  (up'er-werld),  n.  1.  The 
ethereal  regions;  heaven.  —2.  The  earth,  as 
opposed  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Up-pile  (up-pil'),  v.t.  To  pile  up;  to  heap. 
'Rock  above  rock,  and  mountain  ice  up- 
pil'd.'  Southey. 

Uppish  (up'ish),  a.  1.  Proud;  arrogant. 
Tom  Brown.— 2.  Aiming  to  appear  higher 
than  one's  social  position;  putting  on  airs  as 
if  superior  to  the  common  run  of  people 
[Colloq.] 

Uppishness  (up'ish-nes),  71.  The  quality  of 
being  uppish. 

Up-plough  (up-plou'),  a.  To  plough  up;  to 
tear  as  by  ploughing.  'The  up-ploughed 
heart,  all  rent  and  torn.'  G.  Fletcher. 

Up-pluck  (up-pluk'),  v.t.  To  pluck,  pull,  or 
tear  up.  G.  Fletcher. 

Up-pricked  (up-prikt').  a.  Set  up  sharply 
or  pointedly;  erected;  pointed.  'His  ears 
up-prick'd.  Shak. 

Up-prop  (up-prop'),  v.t.  To  prop  up;  to 
sustain  by  a  prop.  Donne. 

Up-putting  (up'put-ing),  n.  Lodging ;  en- 
tertainment for  man  or  beast.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Upraise  (up-razO,  v.t.    To  raise;  to  lift  up. 

The  sick  up-rais'd  their  heads,  and  droop'd  their 
woes  awhile.  Thomson. 

Uprear  (up-rer/),  v.t.    To  rear  up;  to  raise. 

'  In  his  chair  himself  upreared.'  Tennyson 
Upridge  (up-rij'),  v.t.  To  raise  up  in  ridges 

or  extended  lines. 

Many  a  billow,  then 
Upridged,  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood. 

Cowper, 

Upright  (up'rit),  a,  1.  Erect;  perpendicular; 
as,  an  upright  tree;  an  upright  post.  '  Up- 
right as  the  palm-tree.'  Jer.  x.  5.— 2.  Erect 
on  one's  feet. 

Stood 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  him.          Tennyson. 

3.  Erected ;  pricked  up ;  shooting  directly 
from  the  body.  '  Their  ears  upright. '  Spen- 
ser. 'With  chattering  teeth  and  bristling 
hair  upright.'  Dryden. — 4.  Adhering  to  rec- 
titude;  not  deviating  from  correct  moral 
principles;  of  inflexible  honesty. 

That  man  was  perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that 
feared  God.  job  i.  i. 
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6.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

It  is  very  meet 
The  Lord  Bassanio  live  an  uffighl  life.     £MA 

G.t  Straight:  applied  indifferently  to  per- 
sons lying  as  well  as  standing  Chawer. 

Uprigllt  iup'rit),  <i.  1.  Something  standing 
erector  perpendicular;  specifically,  Infruuo- 
in<j  (a)  a  principal  piece  of  timber  placed 
vertically,  and  serving  to  support  rafters. 
(&)  The  newel  of  a  staircase.— 2.  In  arch,  the 
elevation  ur  orthography  of  a  building. 
Gicilt.  [Rare.  ] 

Uprighteouslyt  (up-rit'yus-li),  ado.  Right- 
eously; justly;  uprightly.  Shak. 

Uprightly  (up'rit-li),  adv.     In  an  upright 
manner;  (o)  perpendicularly.    ('>)  Honestly; 
with  strict  observance  of  rectitude;  as,  to 
live  i' jn-i'jhthj. 
He  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely. 

Prov.  x.  9. 

Uprightness  (up'rit-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  upright;  as,  (a)  erect- 
ness;  perpendicularity.  W'uller.  (6)  Hon- 
esty; integrity  in  principle  or  practice;  con- 
formity to  rectitude  and  justice. 

The  truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  -upright- 
ness. Atterbury. 

Uprise  (up-riz^,  v.i.  pret.  uprose  (sometimes 
in  poetry  uprist) ;  pp.  uprisen.  1.  To  rise 
from  bed  or  from  a  seat.  '  Uprose  the  vir- 
gin with  the  morning  light.'  Pope.— 2.  To 
ascend  above  the  horizon.  '  Uprose  the 
sun.'  Cowley. 

Nor  dim,  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head 

The  glorious  sun  ttprist.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill;  to  slope  upwards. 

Tennyson. 
Uprise  (up'riz),  n.    Uprising.    'The  suns 

M^mr. '     Shak. 
Uprising  (up-riz'ing).  n.    1.  The  act  of  rising, 

as  frombelow  the  horizon,  or  from  a  bed  or 

seat.      'The  sun's  first  uprising.'     Sir  T. 

Herbert. 

Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  uprising. 
Ps.  cxxxix.  2. 

2.  Ascent;  declivity;  rising. 

Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hiltt         Shak. 

3.  A  riot;  an  emeute;  a  rebellion.    'Such 
tumults  and  uprisings.'    Holinshed. 

Uproar  (up'ror.  In  verse  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable),  ?i.  [Formerly 
written  uprore,  and  probably  borrowed  from 
D.  oproer,  uproar,  tumult,  sedition,  which  is 
the  same  word  as  Dan.  upror,  Sw.  upror,  G. 
aufmhr,  from  op,  up,  auf,  up,  and  D.  roeren, 
Dan.  rore,  Sw.  rora,  G.  ruhren,  to  stir; 
A.  Sax.  hrSran,  to  stir,  to  agitate.  The  spell- 
ing has  been  affected  by  that  of  roar,  with 
which  the  word  has  no  connection.]  Great 
tumult;  violent  disturbance  and  noise;bustle 
,  and  clamour.  'The  wild  uproar.'  Milton. 

The  Je«s  who  believed  not  ...  set  all  the  city  on 
an  uproar.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

Uproar t  (up-rorO,  v.t.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion ;  to  stir  up  to  tumult ;  to  disturb. 
'  Uproar  the  universal  peace.'  Shak. 

Uproar  (up-ror/),  v.i.  To  make  an  uproar; 
to  cause  a  disturbance. 

The  man  Danton  was  not  prone  to  show  himself; 
to  act  or  uproar  for  his  own  safety.  Carlyle. 

Uproarious  (up-ro'ri-us),  a.  Making  or 
accompanied  by  a  great  uproar,  noise,  or 
tumult;  tumultuous;  noisy;  loud.  Moore. 
Uproariously  ( up-ro'ri-us-li ),  adv.  In  an 
uproarious  manner;  with  great  noise  and 
tumult. 

Uproariousness  (up-ro'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  uproarious,  or 
noisy  and  riotous. 

Uproll  (up-rol'),  v.t.    To  roll  up.    Milton. 
Uproot  (tip-rot'),  v.t.    To  root  up;  to  tear 
up  by  the  roots,  or  as  if  by  the  roots;  to 
remove  utterly;  to  eradicate.     'Trees  up- 
rooted left  their  place.'    Dryden. 
Uprouse  (np-rouV),  v.t.    To  rouse  np;  to 
rouse  from  sleep ;   to  awake ;   to  arouse. 
Shak. 

Uprun  (up-run'),  v.t.  To  run,  ascend,  or 
mount  up.  Cowper. 

Uprush,  (up'rush),  n.  A  rush  upward.  '  A 
violent  vprush  of  molten  matter.'  K  A. 
Proctor. 

Uprush  (up-rush'),  v.i.  To  rush  upwards. 
'The  uprushing  wind.'  Southey. 
Upsee-Dutch  (up'se-duch),  adv.  [D.  op-zyn- 
Deutsch,  in  the  Dutch  fashion;  so  op-zyn- 
Eii'jclsch,  in  the  English  fashion.]  An  old 
phrase  signifying  in  the  Dutch  style  or  man- 
ner ;  Dutch-like ;  as,  to  drink  upsee-Dutch, 
to  drink  in  the  Dutch  manner;  that  is,  to 
drink  deeply.  'Drink  me  upsey  -  Dutch.' 


Bean,  it-  Fl.  Similarly  Upsee-Freeze,  iu  the 
Frisian  manner. 

I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye, 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  upset-Dutch. 

Ji.  Jensen. 

This  valiant  pot-leech  that,  upon  his  knees, 
Has  drunk  a  thousand  pottles  ufst-Freexe. 

John  Taylor. 

Lea  n.  ,r  Fl.  use  the  phrase  Upley-Engiish  - 
English-like.  The  liquor  seems  sometimes 
to  be  meant  by  these  terms. 

Upseek  (up-sek'),  v.i.  To  seek  or  strain  up- 
wards. Southey. 

Upsees(up'sez),arfw.  Same  as  Upsee-Dutch. 

Yet  whoop,  Barnaby!  off  with  thy  liquor, 
Drink  upsets  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar. 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Upsend  (up-send'),  v.t.  To  send,  cast,  or 
throw  up.  'Upsends  a  smoke  to  Heav'n.' 
Cowper. 

Upset  (up-set'),  v.t  l.t  To  set  or  place  up. 
'With  saile  on  mast  vpsette.'  It.  Brunne.— 
2.  To  overturn ;  to  overthrow ;  to  overset, 
as  a  carriage.— 3.  To  put  out  of  one's  normal 
state;  to  put  much  out  of  order;  to  discom- 
pose completely;  to  overcome. 

Eleanor  answered  only  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
gurgle  in  her  throat.  She  was  a  good  deal  np*et,  as 
people  say.  Trolfope. 

4.  To  shorten  and  thicken  by  hammering, 
as  a  heated  piece  of  metal  set  up  endwise : 
said  also  of  the  shortening  and  resetting  of 
the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

Upset  (up'set),  n.  The  act  of  upsetting,  over- 
turning, or  severely  discomposing ;  as,  the 
carriage  had  an  upset;  the  news  gave  me 
quite  an  upset. 

Upset  fup'set),  a.  Set  np;  fixed;  determined. 
—  Upset  price,  the  price  at  which  any  sub- 
ject, as  lands,  tenements,  goods,  &c.,  is  ex- 
posed to  sale  by  auction;  a  price  set  by  the 
exposer  below  which  the  thing  is  not  to  be 
sold.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Upsetting  (up-set'ing),  a.  Assuming ;  con- 
ceited; uppish.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Upshoot  (up-shot'),  v.i.  To  shoot  upward. 
'Trees  itpghootiny  high.'  Spenser. 

Upshot  (up'shot),n.  Final  issue;  conclusion; 
end ;  as,  the  upshot  of  the  matter.  Shak. 
'The  upshot  and  result  of  all.'  fiurnet. 

Upside  (np'sid),  n.     The  upper  side;  the  up- 

§er  part.— Upside  down,  the  upper  part  un- 
ermost.     'A  burning  torch  that's  turned 
upside  down.'    Shak.    Hence,  in  complete 
disorder. 

This  house  is  turned  upside  down.       Shak. 

[This  phrase  is  a  modification  of  the  old  vp 
so  down,  upsodown,  upscdown,  up  as  before 
down.]— To  be  upsides  with,  to  be  even  with; 
to  be  quits.  T.  Hughes.  [Scotch  and  pro- 
vincial English.] 

Upsittingt  (up'sit-ing),  n.  The  sitting  up 
of  a  woman  to  see  her  friends  after  her  con- 
finement; also,  the  feast  held  on  such  an 
occasion. 

I  was  entreated  to  invite  your  ladyship  to  a  lady's 
npsitting.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

UpsMpt  (up'skip),  n.  An  upstart.  Latimer. 
Upsoar(up-soiO,v.i.  Tosoaraloft;  to  mount 

up.     Pope. 
Upsodoun,t  adv.     Upside  down.     Written 

also  Upso-doune,  Up  so  doun,  Up-so-downe, 

&c.     Chaucer;  Wickli/e. 
Upspear  (up-sper7),  v.  i.    To  shoot  upwards 

like  a  spear.     Cowper.    [Rare.] 
Upspring  (up-spring1),  v.i.    To  spring  up. 

The  lemon-grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung.        Tennyson. 

UpSpring+  (up/spring),  n.    1.  A  spring  up; 
a  leap  in  the  air— perhaps  a  kind  of  dance. 
We  Germans  have  no  changes  In  our  dances, 
An  almain  and  an  upspring,  that  is  all. 

Chapman. 

2.  An  upstart ;  a  man  suddenly  exalted. 
Shak. 

Upstairs  (up'starz).  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  an  upper  story  or  flat;  as,  an  upstairs 
room. 

Upstairs  (up'starz),  ado.  In  or  towards  an 
upper  story. 

Upstandt  (up-stand'),  v.i.  To  stand  up;  to 
be  erected.  Milton;  May. 

Upstare  (up-star'),  v.i.  To  stare  or  stand  on 
end;  to  be  erect  or  conspicuous:  said  of  the 
hair,  &c.  '  Upstaring  crests.'  Spenser. 
1  With  hair  upstaring.'  Shak. 

Upstart  (up-starf),  v.  i.  To  start  or  spring 
up  suddenly,  Tennyson. 

Upstart  (up'start),  n.  1.  One  that  suddenly 
rises  from  a  humble  position  to  wealth, 
power,  or  consequence;  a  parvenu. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once  to  be  pre- 
ferred, forget  their  fathers.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  t  One  who  assumes  a  lofty  or  arrogant 


tone.  Shak.  [A  doubtful  meaning:  I  lien. 
VI.  act  7.] 

Upstart  (up'start),  a.  Suddenly  raised  to 
prominence  or  consequence.  '  A  race  of  up- 
xt<(>-t  creatures.'  Milton. 

UpStay  (irn-sta'X  v.t.  To  sustain;  to  support. 
MUton. 

Upstirt  (np'ster).  n.  Commotion;  tumult; 
insurrection.  Sir  J.  Chekc. 

Upstroke  (up'strok),  n.  An  upward  line 
made  by  the  pen  or  pencil  in  writing.  '  Some 
upstroke  of  an  alpha.'  E.  />'.  7>Yoir////»;/. 

Upsunt  (up'suu),  n.  The  time  during  which 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  ;  the  time  be- 
tueen  sunrise  and  sunset.  Fountainhall. 

Upswarmt  (up-swarm'),  t;.  t.  To  cause  to  rise 
in  a  swarm  or  swarms;  to  raise  in  a  swarm. 
Shak. 

Upswell  (up-swer),  v.i.  To  swell  up;  to  rise 
up.  Tennyson. 

Uptaket  (iip-takO,  v.t.  To  take  up;  to  take 
into  the  hand.  Spenser. 

Uptake  (up'tak),  n.  1.  Perceptive  power; 
apprehension ;  conception ;  as,  he  is  quick 
in  the  uptake.  [Provincial.]— 2.  The  upcast 
pipe  from  the  smoke-box  of  a  steam-boiler 
leading  to  the  chimney. 

Uptear  (up-tar*),  v.t.  To  tear  up.  'The 
neighbouring  hills  uptore.'  Milton. 

Upthrow  (up-thro'),  v.t.  To  throw  up;  to 
elevate. 

Upthrow  (up'thro),  n.     See  UPHEAVAL. 

Uptie.t  (up-ti'),  v.t.  To  tie  or  twist  up;  to 
wind  up.  Spenser. 

Up-tillt  (up-til'),  prep.  On.  Shak.  (Passion- 
ate Pilgrim). 

Up-town  (np'toun),  a.  Situated  in  or  be- 
longing to  the  upper  part  of  a  town;  as,  up- 
town people.  [United  States.] 

Uptrace  (up-tras'),  v.t.  To  trace  up;  to  in- 
vestigate ;  to  follow  out.  Thomson. 

Uptralnt  (up-trau'),  v.  t.  To  train  up;  to  edu- 
cate. Spenser. 

Up-train  (up'tran),7i.  A  railway  train  pro- 
ceeding to  the  capital  or  other  important 
centre  from  the  provinces;  as,  the  up-train 
to  London. 

Upturn  (up-ternO, v.t.  To  turn  up;  to  throw 
up ;  as,  to  uptwn  the  ground  in  ploughing. 
'  With  lusty  strokes  up-turn'd  the  flashing 
waves.'  Cowper. 

Upupa  (u'pu-pa),  n.  [L.  upupa,  like  Gr. 
epofjs, hoopoe, from  the  bird's  cry,]  A  genus 
ofinsessorialorperchingbirds.distiuguished 
by  an  ornament  on  the  head,  formed  of  a 
double  range  of  long  feathers,  which  they 
can  erect  at  will.  U.  epops,  or  common 


Upupa  epops  (Hoopoe). 

hoopoe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  missel-thrush; 
its  plumage  exhibits  a  fine  mixture  of  white, 
buff,  and  black.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
whole  of  North  Africa.  In  summer  it  mi- 
grates to  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found 
also  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  occasionally 
breeds  in  England. 

Upupidsa  (u-pn'pi-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of  in- 
sessorial  or  perching  birds,of  which  the  genus 
Upupa  is  the  type.  Besides  the  hoopoes  it 
comprises  the  genera  Epimachus  (plume- 
birds.  See  EpIMACHiNii)  and  Keomorpha 
(which  see). 

Up  wafted  (up-waf  fed),  a.  Borne  up;  carried 
aloft  with  a  waving  or  undulatory  motion. 
'  Upwafted  by  the  winds.'  Cowper. 

Upward,  Upwards  (up'werd,  up'werdz), 
adv.  [A.Sax.  upweard,  upweardes,  the  latter 
being  an  adverbial  genitive,  like  towards, 
&c.]  1.  Toward  a  higher  place;  in  an  up- 
ward direction:  opposed  to  downwards. 
'To  leap  twenty  yards  upwards. '  Locke. 

I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any 
stone,  and  so  upward  and  upward,  and  all  was  as 
cold  as  any  stone.  Sha* 


ch,  cAaiu;     6h,  So.  locA;     e,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton:      ng,  sin#;      TH,  (Tien;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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2.  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

I.'-'okiug  inward,  we  are  struck  dumb;  lonkinn  np- 
«  e  speak  and  pre*  ail.  Hooter. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part ;  in  the 
upper  parts.  '  i'j  'i,i  .!<>»  mvanl 
fish.'     Milton.  —  4.  Tov-urd   the  source  or 
origin;  .t-.  trace  the  >tream  npi''aii<L-:.    'Anil 
trace  the  muses  uptrttrJ  to  their  spring.' 
Pope. — o.  Mure:  used  iiuletinitely. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward.  Shak. 

—  Upw«  •/  of.  more  than;  above; 

as,  itn":ai\l*  </  ten  years  have  elapsed;  up- 
leant*  ff  -A  hundred  men  were  present. 

I  li.ive  been  your  wife  .  .  . 
!  smrit  0/"  twenty  years.  Skat. 

Upward  fup'werd),  a.    Directed  or  turned 

to  a  higher  place ;   us.  with  upward  eye. 

'An  upward  course.'    Shak.     ' The  upward 

dancing  of  an  eye.'    James  Koni'inmfrn. 
Upward*  (up'werd), n.  The  top;  tiie  height 

'  The  extremest  upward  at  thy  head.'  Shak. 
Upwhlrl  (up-wherl'),  n.  i.    To  rise  upward  in 

a  whirl;  to  whirl  upward. 
Upwhlrl  (up-wherl').  ".*•    To  raise  upward 

in  a  whirling  direction.     Millim. 
Upwind  (lip-wind'),  v.t.  To  wind  up;  to  roll 

up;  to  convolve.    Spenser. 
Uraemia  ( u-re'mi-a ),  n.    [  Gr.  ouron,  urine, 

and  kaima.  blood.  ]     A  condition  of  the 

blood  in  which  it  contains  urine  or  urea. 

Dunglison. 
Ursemic  (u-re'mik),  a.  Pertaining  to  uramia; 

as,  urcemic  convulsions. 
Uralian  (u-rali-an),  a.  Relating  to  the  river 

Ural,  or  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia 
Uralic  (u-ral'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Ural  Mountains:  specifically,  applied  to  the 

languages  of  the  Finnic  tribes,  from  it  being 
generally  supposed  that  the  original  seat  of 

such  tribes  was  in  the  Ural  Mountains 
Uralo-AltalC  (u-ral'o-al-ta'ik),  a.    Same  as 

Turanian. 

Uranate  (u'ra-nat),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
salts  formed  by  uniting  uranic  oxide  with 
metallic  oxides. 

Uran-gllmmer  (u'ran-glim-er),  n.  See 
URAXITK. 

Urania  (u-ra'ni-a).  n.    [L.  Urania,  Gr.  Ou- 
rania,  lit.  'the  Heavenly,'  from  miration 
heaven.  See  URANCS.J  l.In  Greek  myth,  the 
muse   of    as- 
tronomy. She 
was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus  by 

Mnemosyne, 
and  is  gener- 
ally repre- 
sented hold- 
ing in  her  left 
hand  a  celes- 
tial globe  to 
which  she 
points  with  a 
little  staff.— 
2.  In  bot.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants, 
nat.  order 
Musacea;.  It 
has  but  one 
species,  ra- 
venala(t7.spe- 
ci'iea).  a  na- 
tive of  Mada- 
fascar,  with 
owere  simi- 
lar to  the  ban- 


Urania,  antique  statue  in  the 
Vatican. 


anas.and  leaves  arranged  in  a  fan-shape  The 
aril  us  surrounding  the  seeds  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour.  The  leaves  when  cut  yield 
an  abundant  and  refreshing  juice,  and  the 
tree  has  hence  obtained  the  name  of  'the 
traveller's  tree.'  It  is  occasionally  grown 
in  our  hothouses.  See  KAVENALA  —3  A 
genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  found  chiefly 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  moths, 
but  their  splendid  colouring,  their  diurnal 
flight,  and  their  form  give  them  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  butterflies,  to  which  the  tailed 
hind  wings  add  considerably 
Uranic  (u-ran'ik).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
heavens;  celestial;  astronomical  'On  I 
know  not  what  telluric  or  uranic  principles  ' 
Carlyle.—2.  Pertaining  to,  obtained  from 
D1i,-C^n.tmlng  "raninni:  said  of  salts  of 
which  the  base  is  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
or  m  which  oxide  of  uranium  acts  as  an 

Uranlsconitls  (u-ra-nis'ko-nrtis),  n.  [Or 
MfMbfa*  the  palate,  and  -Ms,  denoting 
inflammation.)  Inflammation  of  the  palate 

Uranlscoplasty  (u.ra-nis'ko-plas-ti).  n.  [Gr. 
ouranukoi,  the  palate,  and  plastikot,  form- 


ing.]   In  gurg.  the  operation  of  enp;raftin 
in  case  of  deficiency  of  the  soft  palate. 
Uraniscoraphy  (fl'r»-nJ»-kor"a-fl),  n.     [G 
i.uni/utkn*.  the  palate,  ami  r<(/^,  a  suture 
In  sury.  suture  of  the  palate. 
Uranlte  (ii'ran-it),  n.    An  ore  of  iiraninii 
called  al-o  r f<in-'jl<iiu,i''r,  of  an  emerali 
green,  ;;i:L-s-u'ret'n,  luck-green,  or  yello 

col •;  transparent  or  sub-translucent,     j 

appears  essentially  to  eon>i>t  i'f  the  pho 
phatee  of  nnnlum  and  calcium,  it  "rcm 
crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms,  in  impe 
feet  octahedrons.  ,v-e.  Its  structure  is  la 
mellar,  and  it  yields  to  the  knife.  Irani! 
is  Mind  in  granitic  rocks  ami  occasional! 
in  veins  and  beds  in  the  crystalline  strat 
with  other  oraa.-r-Ctai]MT-unzn€to  is  an  iso 
morphous  mineral  having  the  calcium  re 
placed  by  copper. 

Uranltic  (u-ra-nit'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  o 
containing  uranium. 

Uranium  (u-ra'ui-um ),  n.  Sym.  TJ.  At  w 
240;  sp.  gr.  18-4.  A  rare  metal,  whose  oxid 
Klaproth,  in  1789.  discovered  in  pitel 
blende  or  pechblende  and  uranite.  Peligk 
lii-st  isolated  uranium  in  a  pure  form  i 
1340,  and  determined  its  atomic  weight,  a 
the  same  time  showing  that  Klaproth' 
uranium  was  a  protoxide  (U  O).  It  was  no 
obtained  compact  till  1856  The  chief  sourc 
of  uranium  is  pitchblende,  which  contain 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  black  oxide  an 
uranite.  Metallic  uranium  is  obtained  b 
decomposing  its  protochloride  with  potas 
slum  or  sodium,  first  in  the  form  of  a  blac 
powder,  or  sometimes  aggregated  on  th 
sides  of  a  crucible  in  small  plates,  having 
silvery  lustre  and  a  certain  degree  of  null 
leability.  By  subjecting  the  metal  in  eithe 
of  these  forms  to  further  processes  it  is  ul 
timately  obtained  in  fused  globules.  In  it 
compact  state  uranium  is  somewhat  malle 
able  and  hard,  but  is  scratched  by  steel.  It 
colour  is  like  that  of  nickel  or  iron.  Whei 
exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  tarnishes  and  as 
sumes  a  yellow  colour.  Uranium  forms 
several  oxides,  which  are  used  in  painting 
on  porcelain,  yielding  a  flne  orange  colour 
in  the  enamelling  fire,  and  a  black  colour  ii 
that  in  which  the  porcelain  itself  is  baked. 
Uran-mica  (u'ran-mi-ka),  71.  Same  as 

(franite. 

Uran-ochre  (u'ran-o-ker),  n.  A  yellow 
earthy  oxide  of  uranium,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
protoxide.  It  occurs  in  soft  friable  masses 
disseminated  or  incrusting,  along  wit! 
pitchblende  or  protoxide  of  uranium,  in  the 
granites  of  Saxony  and  France.  It  is  also 
termed  Uran-bloom,  Uraconise,  and  Ura- 
nium Ochre. 

Uranograpulc,  Uranographieal  (u'ra-no- 
graf'ik,  u'ra-uo-grai"ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
uranography;  as,  uranoaraphical  problems. 
Uranographlst  (u-ra-nog'ra-fist),  n.  One 
versed  in  uranography.  Written  also  Oura- 
nographist. 

Urauography  (Q-ra-nog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  oura- 
nos,  heaven,  and  grapha,  to  describe.]  That 
branch  of  astronomy  which  consists  in  the 
determination  of  the  relative  situations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  construction 
of  celestial  maps  and  globes,  &c.  Written 
also  Oiiranography. 

Uranolite  (u-ran'6-lit),  n.  A  meteoric  stone- 
an  aerolite.  Button. 

Uranology  (u-ra-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  omanoe, 
heaven,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  know- 
ledge of  the  heavens. 

Uranoscopidae  (u'ran-6-skop"i-de).  See 
TRACK  INID.E. 

Uranoscopus  (u-ra-nos'ko-pus),  n.  [Gr. 
ouranos,  heaven,  and  skopeo,  to  look  at  J  A 
genus  of  acanthopterygions  fishes,  family 
Trachinidffi  or  Uranoscopidax  They  are 
very  nearly  related  to  the  weevers  of  the 
British  seas.  One  species  (U.  scaber)  the 
star-gazer,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  See 
STAR-GAZER. 

Uranoscopy  (u-ra-nosTco-pi),  n.    [Gr.  oura- 
nos, heaven,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]    Contem- 
plation of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Uranous  (u'ra-nus),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  metal  uranium:  said  of  salts  of  which 
the  base  is  protoxide  of  uranium 
Uranus  (u'ra-nus),  n.     [L.  =Gr.  ouranos  = 
Skr.  varuna.]     1.  In  Greek  myth,  the  son 
i    ^'  Ule  earth'  and  by  her  the  father  of 
the  Titans,  Cyclopes,  Hecatoncheirianu,  &c 
He  hated  his  children,  and  confined  them 
m  Tartarus,  but  on  the  instigation  of  G»a 
Kronos,  the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  over- 
threw and  dethroned  him.     Written  also 
Uratios.—l.  In  astmn.  one  of  the  primary 


planets,  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschcl 
in  17S1.  It  was  ilrst  .-ailed  Qtorgium  Sidus 
in  honour  of  Oeon;e  III.,  afterwards  called 
//'/><•/«'/,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer.  It  is 
the  seventh  planet  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  sun.  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  small  n.un.!  uniformly  Illuminated  disc 
without  rings,  bells,  or  discernible  spots 
To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  like  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude.  Its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  is  al.out  1754  millions  of  miles  and 
the  length  of  the  year  30C8C-82  days,  ..rabmit 
84  of  our  years.  Its  mean  diameter  is  esti- 
mated at  about  33,000  miles.  Its  volume  ex- 
ceeds the  earth's  about  74  times,  but  as  its 
mean  density  is  only  0  17  (the  earth's  hem- 
1)  its  mass  is  only  about  12J  times  more.  The 
length  of  its  day  is  supposed  to  be  between 
0  and  10  hours.  There  is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  number  of  satellites  belmi"- 
ing  to  Uranus  Herschel  records  six,  and 
two  of  the  four  which  are  seen  by  astrono- 
mers at  the  present  time  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  any  of  these.  The  satellites  of 
Uranus  differ  from  the  other  planets,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  (with  the  cxcepti.ni  of 
Neptune's  satellite),  inthedirection  of  their 
motion,  which  is  from  east  to  west,  and  they 
move  in  planes  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic. 

Uran-utan  (b-ran'b-tan),  n.    Orang-outang 

Urao  (u-ra'o),  n.  A  native  term  for  natron 
found  in  the  dried-Dp  lakes  and  river-courses 
of  South  America:  the  trona  of  the  Egyptian 
lakes.  See  TROXA,  NATRON. 

Urari  (u'ra-re),  n.    See  CCRARI. 

Urate  (u'rat),  n.    A  salt  of  nric  acid. 

Urban  (er'ban),  a.  [L.  tirbanut,  from  urbs 
a  city,  whence  also  niburb.]  l.t  Civil;  cour- 
teous in  manners;  polite.  [In  this  sense 
urbane  is  now  used.]— 2.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  town  or  city;  as,  tirte;i  population;  urban 
districts.  —  Urban  servitudes,  in  law  See 
under  SERVITUDE. 

Urbane  (er-ban').  n.  [See  above  ]  Courte- 
ous; polite;  suave;  elegant  or  refined;  as,  a 
man  of  urbane  manners.  'A  more  civil  and 
urbane  kind  of  life.'  World  of  Wonders,  1608. 
The  gods  have  denied  to  Demosthenes  many  parts 
of  genius ;  the  urbane,  the  witty,  the  pleasurable 
the  pathetic.  Landar. 

Urbanlst  (er'ban-ist),  n.  I.  An  adherent  of 
Pope  Urban  VI. ,  in  opposition  to  whom  a 
faction  set  up  Clement  VII.  in  1378.— 2.  One 
of  a  branch  of  Franciscan  nuns  founded  by 
Pope  Urban  IV.— 3.  A  sort  of  dessert  pear  of 
the  highest  excellence. 
Urbanity  (er.ban'i-ti),  n.  1.  Tire  quality  of 
being  urbane;  that  civility  or  courtesy  of 
manners  which  is  acquired  by  associating 
with  well-bred  people;  politeness;  suavity; 
courtesy.  'True  valour  and  urbanity.'  B. 
Jotison.  '  Urbanity  of  manners.'  Dr.  Knox. 

I  wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been  less  irrisory 
less  of  a  pleader,  that  you  had  been  in  dispassionate 
urbanity  his  follower.  Landor. 

2.  A  polished  humour  or  facetiousness.  '  Ur- 
banity or  well-mannered  wit.'    Dryden. 
Urbanize  t  (er'ban-iz),v.f.  To  render  urbane 
Howell. 

Jrbioulous  (er-bik'u-lus).  a.  [L.  urbs  urbii 
a  city,  and  cola,  to  inhabit.)    Inhabiting  a 
city;  urban.     Eclec.  Jtev.    [Rare.] 
Trceola(er-se'6-la),  n.  [Dim.  from  L.  urceus, 
a  pitcher.)    A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 


Urceola  elastica. 

Apocynaceas.  There  is  only  one  species,  U. 
elastica,  or  caoutchouc-vine,  which  is  a  na- 
ive of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  From  wounds 
made  in  the  bark  of  this  plant  there  oozes 
->ut  a  milky  fluid,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 


T,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound; 


ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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open  air,  separates  into  an  elastic  coagulum 
ami  a  watery  fluid.  This  coaguhnn  is  found  to 
resemble  india-rubber,  and  to  possess  all 
its  properties.  See  CAOUTCHOUC. 

Urceolaria  (er's6-o-l;Y'ri-a),  n.  [From  iir- 
ceolus,  dim.  of  urceus,  a  pitcher.]  A  genus 
of  crustaceous  lichens.  They  are  generally 
found  on  rocks  and  stones  and  walls.  U. 
fcruposa  and  U,  cj'/icmi  are  used  for  dyeing. 
V.  esculcnta  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  is 
UM-  1  ;is  an  article  of  difit. 

Urceolate  (i-r'su-o-lat).  a.  [From  L.nrceohis, 
dim.  of  urceus,  a  pitcher.]  In  bot.  shaped 
like  a  pitcher;  swelling  out  like  a  pitcher 
as  respects  the  body,  and  contracted  at  the 
orifice,  as  a  calyx  or  corolla. 

Urceole  (er'se-ol),  n.  [See  URCEOLUS.]  In 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  (a)  a  vessel  to  contain  water 
for  washing  the  hands.  (6)  A  vessel  to  con- 
tain wine  and  water. 

Urceolus  (er-se'6-lus),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  «r- 
(Vi'*,  a  water-pitcher.]  In  bot.  a  small  pitch- 
er-like body,  formed  by  the  two  bracts, 
which,  in  the  genus  Carex,  become  conflu- 
ent at  their  edges,  and  inclose  the  pistil; 
any  flask-shaped  or  cup-shaped  anomalous 
organ.  Treas.  of  Bot. 

Urchin  (dr'chln),  n.  [O.  E.  urckone,  hir- 
chen,  Prov.  Fr.  hurchon,  hirchon,  Fr.  htris- 
son,  from  L.L.  ericio,  ericionis,  L.  ericius, 
a  hedgehog,  from  er=Gr.  cher,  hedgehog.] 
1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog.  'The 
common  hedgehog  or  urchin.'  Ray.  — 
2.t  An  elf;  a  fairy:  from  its  being  supposed 
sometimes  to  take  the  form  of  a  hedgehog. 
'  Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green 
and  white.'  Shak.  —  3.  A  familiar,  half- 
chiding  name  sometimes  given  in  sport  to 
a  child. 

Pleased  Cupid  heard,  and  checked  his  mother's  pride, 
'And  who's  blind  now,  mamma?'  the  urchin  cried. 

You  did  dissemble,  you  urchin  you ;  but  where's  the 
girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  a  husband!  Goldsmith. 

4.  A  sea-urchin.    See  ECHINUS. 

UrChlU  (er'ehin),  a.  Prickly;  stinging;  rough; 
keen.  '  Urchin  blasts.'  Milton.  [Rare  and 
poetical.  ] 

Urchon  t  (er'chon),  n.  An  urchin;  a  hedge- 
hog. Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Urdee,  Urdy  (er'de),  a.  In  her.  pointed.  A 
cross  urdee  is  one  in  which  the  extremities 
are  drawn  to  a  sharp  point  instead  of  being 
cut  straight. 

Urdu  (ur'du),  n.  A  native  name  for  the 
present  Hindustani  tongue,  a  member  of 
the  Indie  family  of  Aryan  tongues,  so  named 
because  it  grew  up  since  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury in  the  camps(tlrdii)of  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  of  India  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  subject  popu- 
lation of  Central  Hindustan.  In  this  way  it 
abounds  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It 
is  now,  however,  the  literary  tongue  of  India 
and  the  means  of  general  intercourse. 

Ure  t  (ur),  n.     [Same  as  the  ure  of  manure, 
inure  =  Fr.  oeuvre,  work.    See  INURE.]    Use; 
practice.    '  Lest  his  hand  should  be  out  of 
ure.'    Bacon.     'Never  henceforth  to   ... 
put  in  ure  any  new  canons.'     Fuller. 
Let  us  be  sure  of  this,  to  put  the  best  in  ure 
That  lies  in  us.  Chaptnan, 

Uret(ur),  v.t.  Toinure;  to  practise;  to  accus- 
tom by  use  or  practice.  Sir  T.  More. 

Ure,t  n.  [0.  Fr.  eur,  lot,  chance,  from  L. 
auytirium,  augury.  See  AUGUR.]  Chance; 
destiny;  fortune.  Chaucer. 

Ure  t  (ur),  n.  [L.  unts,  a  wild  bull.]  A  wild 
bull;  the  urua.  Golding. 

Urea  (u're-a),  n.  [Formed  from  ur,  the 
radical  of  urine.]  (COHjXj.)  A  remark- 
able compound  which  exists  in  large  pro- 
portion in  healthy  urine,  and  is  extracted 
from  it  by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  or  nitric 
acid.  It  is  also  prepared  artificially  and 
more  easily  from  cyanate  of  ammonium. 
Urea  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms  re- 
sembling nitre  in  appearance,  and  also  in 
taste.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and,  when  heated,  it  melts,  gives  off  much 
ammonia,  and  finally  solidifies,  being  in  a 
great  measure  converted  into  ammonia  and 
cyanuric  acid.  Urea  is  interesting  as  being 
the  first  substance  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin  which  chemists  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing by  artificial  means  from  inorganic  con- 
stituents. 

Ured,t  pp.     Fortunate.     Chaucer. 

Uredinei  (u-re-din'e-I),  n.  pi.    See  UREDO. 

Uredo  (u-re'do),  n.  [L.,  a  blast,  blight,  from 
uro,  to  burn.  Applied  to  those  plants  called 
mildew  or  blight.]  1.  A  genus  of  microscopic 
fungi.  The  original  genus  has  been  broken 
up  into  many  genera,  which  form  the  group 


or  section  Uredinei  of  the  nat.  order  Puc- 
cinia3i.  The  species  are  parasitic  on  plants, 
and  most  injurious  to  them.  The  diseases 
called  smut,  brand,  burnt-ear,  rust,  £c., 
are  caused  by  their  ravages.  Their  pre- 
sence is  known  by  the  burnt  appearance  of 
the  part  they  infest— 2.  In  pathol.  same  as 
Urtica  ria.  Du  ngtison. 

Urena  (u-re'na),  n.  [From  uren,  the  Malabar 
imme  of  one  of  the  species.]  A  genus  <>f 
plants,  nat.  order  Malvaceae.  The  species 
cunsist  of  tall,  rigid  herbs  or  shrubs,  with 
small  pink  flowers,  indigenous  in  India, 
China,  Mauritius,  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  bark  is  very  fibrous;  and 
the  fibre  of  V.  lobata  and  U.  sinuata,  weeds 
common  in  most  parts  of  India,  which  is 
strong  and  tolerably  fine,  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  flax.  All  the  species  possess 
mucilaginous  properties,  for  which  some 
are  used  medicinally. 

Ureter  (ii-re'ter),  n.  [Gr.  oureter,  from 
oureo,  to  make  water.  See  URINE.]  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  a  tube  con- 
veying the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder.  There  are  two  ureters,  one  on 
each  side. 

UreteiitiS  (u-re'ter-I"tis),  n.  [Ureter,  and 
-it if,  term,  meaning  inflammation.]  Inflam- 
mation of  the  ureter. 

Urethra  (u-re'thra),  n.  [Gr.  ourcthra.  See 
above.  ]  The  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  con- 
ducted from  the  bladder  and  discharged. 

Urethra!  (u-rD'thral),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
urethra. 

Urethritis  (u-re-thri'tis),  n.  [Urethra,  and 
-if is,  term,  meaning  inflammation.]  An  in- 
flammation in  the  urethra. 

Urethroplastic  (u-re'thro-plas"tik),  a.  In 
snrg.  of  or  relating  to  urethroplasty. 

Urethroplasty  (u-re'thro-plas-ti),  n.   [Gr. 


urethra,  and  plasso,  to  mould.]     In  surg. 

ition  for 
urethra. 


an  operati 


'  remedying  defects  in  the 


Urethrotomy  (u-re-throt'6-mi),  n.  [Gr.  ure- 
thra, and  tome,  a  cutting.]  In  surg.  the 
operation  for  urethral  stricture. 

Uretic  (u-ret'ik),  a.  In  med.  of  or  relating 
to  or  promoting  the  flow  of  urine. 

Urge  (erj),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  urged;  ppr.  urging. 
[L.  urgeo,  urgere,  to  press,  press  hard,  push, 
force,  urge,  drive,  from  same  root  as  Gr. 
(v)eirgo,  to  press,  to  constrain,  L.  vergo,  to 
tend,  to  verge,  vulgus  (with  change  of  r  to  I), 
the  throng,  the  rabble  (whence  vulgar).] 

1.  To  press;  to  impel;  to  force  onward. 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.    Pope. 

2.  To  hasten  laboriously;  to  quicken  with 
effort.     '  Through  the  thick  deserts  head- 
long urg'd  his  flight.'    Pope. — 3.  To  press 
the  mind  or  will  of;  to  serve  as  a  motive  or 
impelling  cause;  to  impel;  to  constrain;  to 
stimulate. 

The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensions  of 
what  urges  men  .  .  .  to  forsake  their  sins.   Tillotson. 

4.  To  press  or  ply  hard  with  arguments,  en- 
treaties, or  the  like ;  to  request  with  more  or 
less  earnestness;  to  importune;  to  solicit  ear- 
nestly.   '  And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer. ' 
Shak. 

And  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said,  Send.  2  Ki.  ii.  17. 

Good  my  lord    .    .     .     urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right.  Shak. 

5.  To  press  upon  attention;  to  present  in  an 
earnest  manner;  to  press  by  way  of  argument 
or  in  opposition;  to  insist  on;  as,  to  urge  an 
argument;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 

He  knows  not  what  I  can  urge  against  him.   Shak. 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times.        Shak. 

6.  To  ply  hard  in  a  contest  or  argument;  to 
attack  briskly. 

Every  man  has  a  right  in  dispute  to  urge  a  false  re- 
ligion with  all  its  absurd  consequences.     Tillotson, 

7.t  To  provoke;  to  exasperate;  to  incite;  to 
stimulate. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger.  Shak, 

I'll  in  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence.    Shak. 

SYN.  To  press,  constrain,  force,  incite,  impel, 
importune,  instigate,  stimulate,  encourage. 
Urge  (erj),  v.i.  1.  To  press  forward.  'He 
strives  to  urge  upward.'  Donne.—  2.t  To 
make  a  claim;  to  insist;  to  persist. 

One  of  his  men    .    .    .    urged  extremely  for't,  and 
showed  what  necessity  belonged  to  it,  Shak. 

3.t  To  produce  arguments  or  proofs;  to 
make  allegations. 

I  do  beseech  your  lordships. 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face. 
And  freely  urge  against  me.  Shak. 

Urgency  (er'jen-si),  n.    The  state  or  charac- 


ter of  being  urgent;  as,  (a)  importunity; 
earnest  solicitation ;  as,  to  yield  to  a  per- 
son's urgency.  (&)  Pressure  of  necessity;  ;ts, 
the  urgency  of  want  or  distress;  the  unjcm'i/ 
of  the  occasion.-  In  pnrJiautcnt.  untrncy  is 
when,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one  in  a  house 
of  not  less  than  300  members,  a  measure  is 
declared  urgent  in  the  interest  of  the  state. 
in  which  ease  it  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  business. 

Urgent  (er'jent),  a.  [Fr.  urgent,  L.  urgens, 
urgcntia.  See  URGE.]  Having  the  ch;ir:ir- 
ter  of  urging,  pressing,  or  constraining ;  as, 
(a)  of  things:  pressing;  necessitating  imme- 
diate action;  forcing  itself  upon  imtirr; 
cogent;  vehement;  as,  an  urgent  case  or 
occasion.  'To  take  the  urgent  hour.'  Shale. 
'Very  urgent  necessity.'  Locke.  (6)  Of  per- 
sons: pressing  with  importunity,  fix.  xii.  '•'•'•'>. 

Urgently  («Vjiint-li),  adv.  In  an  urgent 
uianner;  with  pressing  importunity;  press- 
ingly;  vehemently;  forcibly. 

Urger  (erj'er),  n.  One  who  urges;  one  who 
importunes.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Urge-wonder  (erj'wun-der),  n.  A  variety  of 
barley.  Known  also  as  Husked  Barley. 
Mortimer. 

Urginea  (er-ji'ne-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Liliaceoe,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Scilla,  but  differing  in  the  more  widely 
spreading  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  seeds.  The  bulbs  of 
U.  Scilla,  the  Scilla  maritima  of  Linnaus, 
are  known  in  medicine  as  squills.  See 
SQUILL. 

Uria  (u'ri-a),  n.  [L.  urinor,  to  dive.]  The 
guillemots,  a  genus  of  palmiped  birds,  uf 
the  family  Alcidte.  See  GUILLEMOT. 

Uric  (u'rik),  a.  [From  ur  in  urine.]  Of,  per- 
taining to.  orobtained  from  urine:  applied  to 
an  acid  (C5N4H4O3)  discovered  by  Scheele, 
and  sometimes  called  Lithic  Ar.nl.  It  occurs 
in  small  quantity  in  the  healthy  nrlno  of  man 
and  quadrupeds,  and  in  much  larger  quan- 
tity in  the  urine  of  birds.  The  semi-fluid 
excretions  of  birds  and  serpents  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  uric  acid  and  urate  of 
ammonia;  and  guano,  which  is  the  decom- 
posed excrement  of  aquatic  birds,  is  mainly 
impure  uric  acid  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
decomposition.  Uric  acid  constitutes  the 
principal  proportion  of  the  urinary  calculi 
and  the  concretions  causing  the  complaint 
known  as  the  gravel.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
scales  of  a  brilliant  white  colour  and  silky 
lustre;  it  is  inodorous  and  insipid,  heavier 
than  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  it  when 
cold,  and  only  slightly  dissolved  by  it  when 
hot;  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  but 
feebly.  When  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  treated 
with  ammonia,  a  fine  purple  colour  is  pro- 
duced ;  by  this  reaction  uric  acid  may  be 
detected. 

Urlm  (u'rim),  n.  [Heb.  urtm,  lights  or 
flames,  pi.  of  ur,  flame.]  A  kind  of  orna- 
ment or  appendage  belonging  to  the  habit 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  in  ancient  times, 
along  with  the  Thummim,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the  people,  but 
what  the  Urim  and  Thummim  really  were 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Thou  shall  put  on  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.  Ex.  xxvii.  30. 

And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
nor  by  prophets.  i  Sam.  xxviii.  6. 

When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on  their  return 
from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  they  had  no  data 
for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  arise  up  'a 
priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim'  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh. 
vii.  65).  The  inquiry  what  these  Urtm  and  Thum- 
mim themselves  were  seems  likely  to  wait  as  long  for 
a  final  and  satisfying  answer. 

Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

Urinal  (u'rin-al),  n.  [Fr.  urinal,  L.  urinal, 
from  urina,  urine.]  1.  A  bottle  in  which 
urine  is  kept  for  inspection.  Shak. —  2.  A 
vessel  for  containing  urine ;  specifically,  a 
vessel  for  receiving  urine  in  cases  of  incon- 
tinence.—  3.  A  convenience,  public  or  pri- 
vate, for  the  accommodation  of  persons  re- 
quiring to  pass  urine. 

Urinant  (u-ri'nant),  #pr.  [L.  urinor,  to  duck 
or  dive  under  water.]  In  her.  a  term  appli- 
cable to  the  dolphin  or  other  fish  when 
borne  with  the  head  downwards  and  the 
tail  erect,  exactly  in  a  contrary  position  to 
what  is  termed  haurient. 
Urinary  (u'ri-na-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  urine 
or  to  the  organs  connected  with  the  secre- 
tion and  discharge  of  urine;  as,  the  urinary 
bladder;  urinary  calculi;  urinary  abscesses. 
—  Urinary  organs,  the  kidneys,  the  ureters, 
the  bladder,  and  the  urethra. 
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Urinary  (u'ri-na-ri),  (i.     [L.L.  tmV 

1.  I:-  rvoir  or  place  for 

Same 

a-  Urinal, ;;     at  'final  is  inure 

commonly  u-ed  j 

Urinate  tu'ri-naO.  r.i     To  discharge  urine. 
Urination  (u-ri-na'shon),   n.     The  act  of 

-mi:  urine;  micturitiun. 
Urinatlve  i  u'ri-nat-iv),  a.      Provoking  the 

flow  of  urine;  diuretic.     / 
Urinator  (.u-ri-i. 

to    'live  ]      A    diver;    one    who   plnnue^    :thd 

sinks  in  water  in  search  of  sometiit! 
for  pearls.    [Kare.] 

Those  relations  of  ttrittaljrs  belong  on; . 
places  where  •  I.  which  are  only  rocky. 

K.,y. 

Urine  I  u'rin),  ii.  [Fr.  urine,  from  I. 
allied  to  (.ir.  oui-tin.  urine,  skr.  I'T/,  uat-r; 
A. Sax.  I'lfi'j,  de'ty.  humid;  leel.  fir,  dru/ling 
rain.]  An  animal  Huiil  or  liquor  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into 
the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  and  through  the 
urethra  discharged.  In  its  natural  state  it 
is  acid,  transparent,  of  a  pale  amber  or 
straw  colour,  a  brackish  taste,  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from 
li)l-2  to  1  030.  The  character  of  the  urine, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  altered  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  from  the  variety  of 
the  substances  extracted  from  the  body 
through  the  medium  of  the  kidneys  the 
urinary  system  may  be  regarded  as  the 
emilnctory  of  the  entire  animal  economy, 
in  which  we  meet  with  every  principle  and 
constituent  that  analysis  has  discovered 
forming  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 
A  knowledge  of  the  urine  in  health,  and  of 
the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  in  dis- 
ease, is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
medical  practitioner,  as  the  different  ap- 
pearances of  this  fluid  indicate  not  merely 
the  state  of  the  urinary  system,  but  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  animal  economy.  It  varies  even 
in  its  healthy  state  according  to  age,  drink, 
food,  medicines,  the  time  of  the  year,  the 
muscular  motion  of  the  body,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind. 

Urine  t  (u'rin),  v.i.  To  discharge  urine  ;  to 
urinate. 

No  oviparous  animals,  which  spawn  or  lay  egifs.  do 
urine,  except  the  tortoise.  Sir  T.  Brtni'ttc. 

Uriniferous  (u-ri-nif'er-us),  a.  [L.  urina, 
urine,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Conveying  urine. 
'Uriniferous  tubes  or  ducts.'  Diinyluon. 

Uriniparous  (u-ri-nip'a-rus),  o.  [L.  urina, 
urine,  and  pario,  to  produce.)  In  physiol 
producing  or  preparing  urine;  specifically, 
applied  to  certain  tubes  with  this  function 
in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney 

Urtno-genital  (u'ri-n6-jeu"it-al),  a.  Same 
as  Urogenital. 

Urinometer  (u-ri-nom'et-er),  n.  [L.  urina. 
urine,  and  Gr.  inetron,  measure.)  An  in- 
strument forascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  urine.  It  is  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  hydrometer 

Uriuous,  Urtnose  (u'rin-us,  u'rin-os),  a. 
Pertaining  to  urine,  or  partaking  of  its  qua- 


lities.    •  Urinose  particles.'    Jtay. 

Urle  (erl).  n.    In  her.  same  as  Orle. 

Urn  (era),  n.  [L.  urna,  from  uro,  to  burn 
as  being  made  of  burned  clay.  ]  1.  A  kind 
of  vase :  a  term,  like  many  other  names  of 
vessels,  somewhat  loosely  applied.  'A  ves- 
sell  that  men  clepeth  an  urne,  of  gold  ' 
Chaucer.  Specifically,  (a)  a  rather  large 
vessel  with  a  foot  or  pedestal,  and  a  stop- 
cock, employed  to  keep  hot  water  at  the 
tea-table,  commonly  called  a  tea-urn.  •  The 
babbling  and  loud-hissing  urn.'  Camper 
(»)  A  vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  formerly  kept ;  a  cinerary  urn  See 
CIXERARY.  Hence— 2.  A  place  of  burial-  a 
grave.  (Rare.) 

The-most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn.  SJtak. 

3  A  Roman  measure  for  liquids,  contalnin" 
about  3  gallons  One  urn  was  four  times 
thecongms  and  half  the  amphora  —  4  In 
bot.  the  hollow  vessel  in  which  the  spores 
of  mosses  are  lodged ;  the  spore-case;  the 

Urn  t  (era),  r.  t.    To  inclose  in  an  urn,  or  as 

When  horror  universal  shall  descend 

And  heaven's  dark  concave  urn  all  human  race. 

Urnal  (er'nal),  a.  Belonging  to,  resemblmg 
or  by  means  of  an  urn.  •  Urnal  interment ' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Urnful  (ern'ful),  n.  As  much  as  an  urn  will 
hold;  enough  to  fill  an  urn. 


Urocyon  (il-ros'i-mi),  n.   Same  as  ferilncynn. 

Urodela  (tt-ro-d  Or.  mint,  a  tail. 

-,  evident  ]  The  tailed  amphibian*, 

an  order  uf  ainpliiuian  vertebrates  in  which 
the  larval  tail  is  always  retained  in  the 
adult,  the  budy  being  elongated  pustrriuily 
into  the  tail.  The  skin  is  naked  and  desti- 
tute of  any  exo-skeleton.  There  ai , • 
ti.ms.  the  J'cr<'iinibriinclu«tc  r/< 
which  the  gills  are  retained  through  life,  a» 
in  pruteiis,  siren.  A:c. ;  and  the  Cadiifi- 
"'•--.  iu  which  the  gills  disappeai  -at 
maturity,  as  in  the  newts  and  the  salaman- 
ders. The  axulotl.  though  generally  p ei enni- 
branchiata,  appears  smnelnnes  to  I.e.  caduci- 
branehiate.  See  leHTHYOMOKI'HA. 

Urodele  (u'ro-del).  n.  and  u.    One  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  I.  rodela. 
Urogenital  (u-rp-jen'it-al),  a.     Of  or  per- 
taining to  tile  nrinaryand  genital  apparatus; 
as,  the  uro'jenital  organs.     buttyl<»>,,t. 
Urology,  UronolOgy  (u-rol'o-ji,  u-ro-nol'o- 
ji),  n.     [Gr.  otiron,  urine,  and  loyox,  dis- 
course, description.  ]    That  branch  of  medi- 
cine which  treats  of  urine.     Dun<jli*iin. 
UromastiX  (u-ro-mas'tiks),  n.     [Gr.  uura.  a 
tail,  and  inastix,  a  whip.]    A  genus  of  liz- 
ards belonging  to  the  Iguana  group,  and  s 
called  from  the  long  tail.     The  species  ar 
distinguished  from  other  members  of  tli 
group  by  all  the  body-scales  being  small 
uniform,  and  smooth ;  while  those  of  tli 
upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  large  and  spin 
ous.    There  are  none  underneath  the  tail. 

Uroplania  (u-ro-pla'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  our  on 
urine,  and  planao.  to  wander.)  In  pathol 
erratic  urine,  an  affection  in  which  the  urine 
is  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Uroscopy  (u-ros'ko-pi),  n.  [Gr.  ouron.  urine 
and  skopeo,  to  view.]  The  judgment  of  dis- 
eases by  inspection  of  the  urine. 

Urox  (u'roks),  n.    Same  as  Aurochs.  [Rare. 

Urry  (vafi),  «.  [Comp.  Gael,  uirtach,  mould 
dust.)  A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay,  lyiuj, 
near  a  vein  of  coal.  Mortimer.  [Local.] 

Ursa  (ei'saX  n.  [L,  a  she-bear,  a  constel 
lation.  ]  A  name  of  two  constellations 
Ursa.  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  northern  constel- 
lations, situated  near  the  pole.  It  is  re- 
markable from  its  well  known  seven  stars, 


Constellation  of  Ursa  Major. 


by  two  of  which,  called  the  pointers  the 
pole-star  is  always  readily  found.  These 
seven  stars  are  popularly  called  the  Wagon, 
Charles  s  Wain,  or  the  Plough.  Ursa  Minor, 
the  Little  Bear,  is  the  constellation  whicli 
contains  the  pole-star.  This  constellation 
has  wren  stars  placed  together  in  a  manner 
very  much  resembling  those  in  Ursa  Major, 
the  pole-star  being  placed  in  the  corner  of 
the  triangle  which  is  farthest  from  the 
quadrangle. 

Ursal  (er-sal),  n.  Same  as  Ursine  Seal,  or 
sea-bear. 

UrsidSB  (er-si-de),  n.  pi  A  family  of  planti- 
grade carnivorous  animals,of  which  the  bear 
is  the  type.  Besides  their  plantigrade  walk 
the  Ursida?  are  characterized  by  grinders 
less  or  more  tuberculated,  claws  fitted  for 
digging,  and  generally  by  a  short  tail  They 
are  carnivorous  and  frugivorous. 

Ursiform  (er'si-form),  a.  [L.  urms.  a  bear 
and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 

Ursine  (er'sin),  a.  [L.  ursinus.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  bear.  —  Ursine  howler  the 
Mycetes  ursitms.  See  HOWLER.  —  Ursine 
seal  (Otaria  ursinn  or  Arctocephalus  ursin- 
us),  one  of  the  otaries  or  eared  seals,  a  native 
of  the  North  Pacific,  about  8  feet  long, 
-ailed  also  Ursine  Otary  and  Sea-bear. 

Urson  (er'son),  n.  A  North  American  rodent 
quadruped,  Erethizon dorsatum.  See  CAW- 

Ursuline  (ertu-lin),  a.  Applied  to  an  order 
of  nuns  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici  at 
Brescia  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  took  their  name  from  St 
<"••«,  a  celebrated  saint  and  martyr  of 
the  Roman  calendar.  They  devote  them- 


-  to  the  succour  of  poverty  and  sick- 
m-ss.  and  the  education  of  female  children 
Ursuline  (er'su-Dn),  H.     A  nun  of  the  order 
of  St.  I  rsiila.     See  the  adjective 
Ursus(er'siis),  n.    [I..]    The  bear;  a  genus  of 
plantigrade  carnivorous  mammals,  found  in 
various  parts  ,,(  tlic  world.    See  BEAR 
Urtlca  (cr-ti'ka),  u.    [L.,  the  nettle,  from 
uro.  to  bura.]    A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  ord,  , 
UrucacMB,  mostly  erect  and  herbaceous  iu 
their   habit,    covered    with    btiii"hi"    hair- 
having  opposite  leaves,  and  inolicecious  or 
dUBolout    Mowers    in    axillary   clusters    or 
spikes,  and  known  under  the  common  name 
ol    nettle.     The  effect!  of    the  venom, .us 
Ming  of  the  common  nettle  are  well  known. 
.Sunn1    Indian   species,   as    U.  heti'f'>j>t<i/ll<t, 
">rita,  and  stimulant,  are  particularly 
powerful  iu  this  respect.     The  most  impor- 
tant species  is  U.  frjiaciWi/m,  now  mure 
commonly  called  JSoehmeria   t, , 
whicli  abounds  iu  ligneous  fibre,  and  may 
be  converted  into  very  strum;  eordagl 
NETTLE,  BOKHHKRIA,  RHEA-FIIIKE 
Urticaceae  (er'ti-ka"sc-e),  u.  pi.  A  nat.  order 
of  exogenous  trees,  herbs,  and  shrubs.     In 
an  extended  sense  the  order  includes  the 
I  Iniea,'.  or  elm  family;  the  Artocarpese,  or 
bread-fruit  family;  and  the  Cannabinea;  or 
hemp  family.    But  the  order  is  more  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  Urticea;,  or  nettle 
family.     Tile  juice  of  the  restricted  order  is 
watery,  not  milky;  the  wood  in  the  arbore- 
ous or  shrubby  species,  which  are  all  tropi- 
cal, is  soft  and  light.     The  fibre  of  the  baric 
of  some  is  valuable.    (See  VRTICA.)   It  is  in 
the  restricted  I'rticaceaj  that  species  covered 
with  stinging  hairs  are  found. 
Urticaceous  O'-r-ti  kiYshus),  a.    In  bot.  of  ut- 
pi-rtainiug  to  the  t'rticacese. 
Urtlcal  (erti-kal),  a.    [See  above.)    In  but. 
of  or  belonging  to  the  nettles;  allied  to  the 
nettles.     Lindlen. 

Urticaria  (cr-ti-kft'ri-a),  n.     [L   urtica    a 
nettle.]    Inpathol.  the  nettle-rash;  uredo 
Urticating  (ei-'ti-kat-ing),  p.  ami  a.    Sting- 
ing like  a  nettle;  pertaining  to  urtication 
—Urticating  cells,  in  zool.  the  thread-cells, 
or  cnidse,  of  many  of  the  Ccelenterata,  where- 
by they  possess  the  power  of  stinging. 
Urtication  (er-ti-ka'shou),  n.    [L.  urtica  a 
nettle.]   The  stinging  of  nettles  or  a  similar 
stinging;  the  whipping  of  a  benumbed  or 
paralytic  limb  with  nettles,  in  order  to  re- 
store its  feeling. 

Urubu  (u-rb'hu).  n.  The  native  name  of  an 
American  vulture,  the  Catharista  Iota 
(black  vulture  or  zopilote),  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  turkey-buzzard,  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles. It  is  very  voracious,  and  when  iu 
search  of  prey  soars  to  a  vast  height,  so  as 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  invisible.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  villages  and  towns  of  theSouthern 
States,  acting  as  a  scavenger. 
Urus  (u'rus),  n.  [L.]  The  mountain  bull  or 
Son  Unts,  which  ran  wild  in  Gaul  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  animal  described  by 
Crcsar  was  the  wild  ox  such  as  still  exists- 
at  Chillingham  in  Northumberland  and 
Hamilton  in  Lanarkshire,  or  possibly  the 
aurochs  (which  see). 

Jrushl  (u-ro'shi),  n.  The  Japanese  name 
of  the  varnish  or  lacquer  tree,  Rhus  vernix 
or  vernicifera. 

Urvant,  Urved  (erVant,  er-ved),  a.  In  her. 
turned  or  bowed  upwards. 
Us  (us),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  us,  us,  ace.,  also  »,«, 
to  us,  dat. ;  Goth,  unsis,  uns,  G.  uns.  us. 
In  A.  Sax.  the  n  has  as  usual  disappeared 
before  s,  leaving  the  vowel  long  f»  i, 
regarded  as  ultimately  from  the  pronominal 
radicles  ma-nna  —  ma,  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  seen  iu  me,  and  smo  =  he,  that, 
this :  us,  therefore  =  1  +  he.  The  changes 
would  be  masma,  maim,  mans  (by  meta- 
thesis), muns,  uns.]  1.  The  objective  or  ac-  ' 
cusative  case  of  we;  as,  'Lead  us  not  into 
temptation.'  Mat.  vi.  13. 

The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers. 
but  with  us,  even  its,  who  ale  all  of  us  here  alive 
this  day.  Deut.  v.  3. 

2.  The  dative  of  we,  used  after  certain  verbs; 
as,  'Give  its  this  day  our  daily  bread'  (where 
bread  is  the  accusative  or  direct  object) 
Mat.  vi.  11. 

'sable  (uz'a-W),  a.  Capable  of  being  used. 
Usage  (uz'aj),  n.  [Fr.  usage,  from  user,  to- 
use.  See  USE,  n.  and  v.t.]  1.  The  mode  of 
using  or  treating;  treatment;  an  action  or 
series  of  actions  performed  by  one  person 
toward  another,  or  which  directly  affect 
him;  as,  good  usage;  ill  usage;  hard  ntaqc. 
•  This  most  cruel  ueage  of  your  queen. '  Shale. 


fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull; 


oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       J',  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  Long  continueil  use  or  practice;  custom- 
ary w;iy  of  noting;  custom;  practice;  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  anrk-nt  »MI«/C  of  parliament. 

Of  thimjs  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use,  long 
usage  is  a  law  sufficient.  Hooker. 

.i^nifies— (0  the  custom  of  a  locality;  (2) 
the  custom  of  merchants;  (3)  the  customs  of  parti- 
cular trades.  Mozity&r  ll'hitely. 

3.  Established  or  common  mode  of  employ- 
in-  -unit-  particular  word;  current  locution. 
4.t  Manners;  behaviour;  conduct.    Spi'itm-r. 

Usagert  (u/.'aj-C-r)./t.  [Fr.  iwij/i'/*.]  One  who 
has  the  use  of  anything  in  trust  for  another. 
Daniel. 

Usance  (uz'ans),  7*.  [Fr.  usance,  from  user, 
to  use.}  l.f  Use;  usage;  employment. 

By  this  discriminative  usance  or  sanctification  of 
things  sacred,  the  name  of  God  is  honoured  and 
sanctified,  Joseph  J/c.iV. 

2.  t  Usury ;   interest  paid  for  the  loan  of 
money. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  dmyn  the 
rate  of  usance.  Shafc. 

3.  The  time  which  in  certain  countries  is 
allowed  by  custom  or  usage  for  the  payment 
of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  these  coun- 
tries.    The  length  of  the  usance  varies  in 
different  places  from  fourteen  days  to  one, 
two,  or  even  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  may  be  drawn  at 
usance,  half    usance,   double  usance,  <fcc. 
But  bills  are  now  commonly  drawn  at  so 
l«ni^  after  date  or  after  sight 

Usant,  ppr.  [O.Fr]  Using;  accustomed. 
Chaucer. 

Usbeg,  Usbeck  fus'beg,  usljek),  ».  A  mem- 
ber of  a  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribe  scattered 
over  Turkestan  in  Central  Asia. 

Use  (us),  n.  [O.Fr.  it-s,  use;  partly  no  doubt 
also  from  the  verb  to  use,  partly  from  L, 
units,  use,  a  using,  constant  use  or  practice, 
service,  benefit,  need,  want,  necessity;  usua 
et  fructus,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  pro- 
perty; from  utor,  usus,  to  use.  See  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  employing  anything,  or  the 
state  of  being  employed ;  employment;  ap- 
plication; conversion  to  a  purpose,  especi- 
ally to  a  profitable  purpose;  as,  the  use  of  a 
pen  in  writing;  the  use  of  books  iu  study; 
this  spade  is  not  iu  use. 

Books  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.     Bacon. 
The  fat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself  .   .  .  may 
be  used  in  any  other  use.  Lev.  vii.  24. 

I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to.  Shak. 

Often  in  the  phrase  to  make  use  of,  that  is, 
to  put  in  use;  to  use  or  employ.  *  Make  use 
of  time.'  Shak.—2.  The  quality  that  makes 
a  thing  proper  for  a  purpose;  usefulness; 
utility;  service;  convenience;  help;  profit; 
as,  the  value  of  a  thing  is  to  be  estimated 
by  its  use;  he  is  of  no  use  to  me. 

God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man.  Milton. 

You  shew  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 
Pope. 

3.  Xeed  for  employing;  occasion  to  employ; 
necessity ;  exigency ;  need ;  as,  I  have  no 
further  use  for  this  book.    'I  have  use  for 
it.'    Shak. 

This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child. 

That  done  I  have  no  further  use  for  life.    Phitifs. 

More  figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary,  our 
authors  call  figures  to  be  let;  because  the  picture 
has  no  use  for  them.  Dryden. 

4.  Continued  or  repeated  practice  or  em- 
ployment; custom;  wont;  usage. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man.       Shak. 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.         Shak. 
It  is  not  Arthur's  use  to  hunt  by  moonlight. 

Tennyson. 

5.  Common  occurrence;  ordinary  experi- 
ence.   [Bare.] 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

Horses  did  neigh  and  dying  men  did  groan 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets 

O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them.  Shak. 

6.  t  Interest  for  money. 

Thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and  tribute, 
use  and  principal,  to  him.  Jer.  Taylor. 

I  am  become  a  mere  usurer,  and  want  to  make  use 
upon  use.  Richardson. 

7.  The  practical  application  of  doctrines;  a 
term  particularly  affected  by  the  Puritans, 
and  consequently  ridiculed  by  the  drama- 
tists.   Nares. 

He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines, 
And  four  in  uses.  B.  Jonson. 

8.  A  liturgical  form  of  service  set  forth  by 
a  bishop  for  use  in  his  diocese,  as  the  Sarum 
vtie  compiled  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
about  1080.— 9.  In  law,  the  benefit  or  profit 
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of  lands  and  tenements  that  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  anntluT  who  simply  holds  them 
fi-r  a  beneficiary.  He  to  wln.sc  KM'  or  IK-IK-- 
fit  the  trust  is  intended,  enjoys  the  profits, 
and  is  called  cestiti  tjue  ".-r.  Since  the 
Statute  of  Uses  the  iise  of  an  estate  involves 
tin-  h-u'al  ownership,  and  the  term  trust  is 
ji"U  i •i>mmonly  used  to  denote  the  kind  of 
estate  formerly  signified  hywse.  (Sec  TKCST. 
1I,&.)  All  modern  cmivfyaiu'es  are  directly 
or  indirectly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  wxt- s 
and  frusta,  which  lias  been  deemed  the 
most  intricate  part  of  the  property  law  of 
England.  Uses  only  apply  to  laud  of  in- 
heritance; no  use  cau  subsist  of  lease- 
holds.— Statute  of  uses,  the  stat.  27  Henry 
VIII.  x.  (1530),  which  transfers  uses  into 
possession,  or  which  unites  the  use  and 
possession.  — Kxccntcd  uxe,  one  to  which 
the  statute  applies  l>y  annexing  it  to  the 
Icyal  ownership.—  Springing uneronQ  limited 
to  arise  on  a  future  event,  where  no  pre- 
ceding  use  is  limited.  —Future  or  watt  //;/<>/</ 
f-v  ,  one  limited  to  a  person  not  ascertained, 
or  upon  an  uncertain  event,  but  without 
derogation  of  a  use  previously  limited. — 
Resulting  use.  See  under  RESULT.  v.i.~ 
Secondary  or  shifting  use,  is  that  which, 
though  executed,  may  change  from  one  to 
another  by  circumstances. — Use  and  occu- 
pation, the  form  of  words  usual  in  pleadings 
in  an  action  for  rent  against  a  person  who 
has  held  and  enjoyed  lands  not  under  a 
written  deed. — In  use,  (a)  in  employment; 
as,  the  book  is  now  in  use.  (b)  In  custom- 
ary practice  or  observance;  as,  such  words, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  have  long  been  in  use. 
— Use  and  wont,  the  common  or  customary 
practice.  'Make  one  wreath  more  for  use 
and  wont.'  Tennyson. 

Use  (uz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  used;  ppr.  using. 
[l-'r.  K.-.7T,  from  a  L.L.  usare,  to  use,  from 
U8i.is,  pp.  of  L.  utor,  to  use.  Of  similar 
origin  are  usual,  utility,  utensil,  usury,  in- 
utile, &c.]  1.  To  employ  or  make  use  of;  (a) 
to  handle,  hold,  or  move  for  some  purpose; 
to  avail  one's  self  of ;  to  act  with  or  by 
means  of;  as.  to  use  a  plough;  to  use  a  chair; 
to  use  a  book. 

They  .  .  .  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 

left  in  hurling  stones,  i  Chr.  xii.  2. 

Lancelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs.  Shak. 

Some  other  means  I  have,  which  may  be  used. 

Milton. 

(6)  To  expend,  consume,  or  exhaust  by  em- 
ployment; as,  to  use  flour  for  food;  to  use 
beer  for  drink;  to  use  water  for  irrigation, 
or  for  turning  the  wheel  of  a  mill.  '  Instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents.'  Shak.  (c)To 
practise  or  employ,  in  a  very  general  way ; 
to  do,  exercise,  &c. ;  as,  '  to  buy  and  pay  and 
use  good  dealing;'  'they  cannot  use  such 
vigilance;'  'you  use  this  dalliance;'  'what 
treachery  was  used.'  Shak. 

And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 

In  speed  to  Padua.  Shak. 

(d)  To  practise  customarily;  to  make  a  prac- 
tice of. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another.         i  Pet.  iv.  9. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  towards ;  to  treat;  as, 
to  uxe  one  well  or  ill;  to  use  people  with 
kindness  and  civility;  to  use  a  beast  with 
cruelty.     '  Cato  has  us'd  me  ill.'    Addis&n. 

3.  To  accustom;  to  habituate;  to  render  fa- 
miliar by  practice;  to  inure;  as,  to  use  one's 
self  to  cold  and  hnnger:  most  common  in 
past  participle;  as,  soldiers  used  to  hard- 
ships and  danger.    '  Used  to  the  yoke.'  Mil- 
ton.— 4.  To  frequent;  to  visit  often  or  habi- 
tually. 

'  I  was  better  off"  once,  sir,'  he  did  not  fail  to  tell 
everybody  who  'used  the  room.'  Thackeray. 

5.t  To  comport;  to  behave;  to  demean:  used 
reflexively.  '  If  I  have  used  myself  unman- 
nerly.' Shak. — To  use  up,  (a)  to  consume 
entirely  by  using;  to  use  the  whole  of;  as, 
the  iron  was  all  used  up.  (b)  To  exhaust,  as 
a  person's  means  or  strength;  to  wear  out; 
to  leave  no  force  or  capacity  in;  as,  the  man 
is  completely  used  up.  [Slang.] 
Use  (uz),  v.i.  1.  To  be  accustomed;  to  prac- 
tise customarily ;  to  be  in  the  habit ;  as,  I 
used  to  go  there  regularly. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain 
upon  a  stone  always  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  be  wont;  to  be  customarily.  'Fears 
use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary 
fashion.'  Bacon.—  3.t  To  be  accustomed  to 
go;  to  frequent;  to  inhabit.  'Where  never 
foot  did  use.'  Spenser.  'Snakes  that  use 
within  the  house.'  May. 
Useful  (us'ful).  a.  Full  of  use,  advantage, 
or  profit;  valuableforuse;  suited  or  adapted 
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to  the  purpose;  producing  or  having  power 
to  produce  good;  beneficial;  pmtituMi1;  as, 
vessels  and  instnnLH-nt-  i(^-/nl  in  a  family; 
books  useful  for  improvement;  useful  know- 
ledge; useful  arts. 

Now  blind,  dishearten'd,  sham'd.dishonour'd.quell'd. 
To  what  can  I  be  use  fun  Milton. 

Usefully  (us'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  useful  man- 
ner; profitably;  beneficially;  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  or  advance  some  end;  as, 
instruments  or  time  usefully  employed. 

Usefulness  (us'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  useful;  conduciveness  t" 
some  end;  as,  the  usefulness  of  canal  navi- 
gation ;  the  usefulness  of  machinery  in 
manufactures.  Addinon. 

Useless  (us'les),  a.  Having  no  use;  unser- 
viceable; producing  no  good  end;  answer- 
ing no  valuable  purpose;  not  advancing  the 
end  proposed;  as,  a  useless  garment;  useless 
pity. 

Where  none  admire,  'tis  useless  to  excel. 

Ld.  Lyttetton. 

Used  adverbially  in  following  extract. 

Like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits.    Shak. 

Uselessly  (us'les-li),  adv.  In  a  useless  man- 
ner; witnout  profit  or  advantage.  Locke. 

Uselessness  (usles-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  useless;  unserviceableness; 
unfltness  for  any  valuable  purpose  or  for 
the  purpose  intended;  as,  the  uselessness  of 
certain  studies. 

User  (uz'er).  n.  One  who  uses,  treats,  or 
occupies.  Shak. 

Ushas,  Ushasa  (u'shas,  u-sha'sa),  n.  [From 
Skr.  ush,  to  shine;  cog.  Gr.  Heos,  L.  Aurora, 
the  dawn, the  goddess  of  dawn.  See  AURORA,  j 
In  Hind'  myth,  one  of  the  ancient  elemental 
divinities,  the  goddess  of  dawn.  In  the 
Vedic  hymns  she  is  represented  as  a  young 
wife  awakening  her  children  and  giving 
them  new  strength  for  the  toils  of  the  com- 
ing day.  She  became  also  the  goddess  of 
wisdom. 

Usher  (ush'er),  n.  [O.Fr.  ussier,  tiissier, 
huasier,  Fr.  huisster,  a  door-keeper,  from 
huis,  O.Fr.  uis,  huts,  from  L.  ostium,  a  door, 
so  that  usher  =  L.  ostiarius.]  1.  Properly  an 
officeror  servant  who  hasthecare  of  the  door 
of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like;  hence, 
an  officer  whose  business  is  to  introduce 
strangers  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank. 
In  the  royal  household  of  Britain  there  are 
four  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  privy  chamber. 
— Gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  an  officer 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  who  usually  unites 
this  office  with  that  of  the  first  gentleman 
usher  at  court,  in  which  capacity  he  is  one 
of  the  chief  officers  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
See  BLACK-ROD.  —  Usher  of  the  green  rod,  an 
otficer  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  who  at- 
tends on  the  sovereign  and  knights  as- 
sembled in  chapter.  There  are  also  ushers 
doing  similar  duties  in  the  order  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, the  order  of  the  Bath,  Ac. — 2.  An 
under  teacher  or  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster 
or  principal  teacher,  so  denominated  pro- 
bably because  he  is  intrusted  with  the 
junior  classes,  and  introduces  them  to  the 
higher  branches  of  learning. 

Usher  (ush'er),  v.t.  To  act  as  an  usher  to- 
wards; to  attend  on  in  the  manner  of  an 
usher;  to  introduce,  as  forerunner  or  har- 
binger: generally  followed  by  in,  forth,  &c. 
'That  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even.' 
Shak. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours.  Shak. 

In  the  ascending  scale 
Of  heaven  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose. 

Milton. 

Usherancet  (ush'er-ans),  n.  Introduction. 
Shaftesbury. 

Usherdom  (ush'er-dum),  n.  The  functions 
or  power  of  ushers;  ushers  collectively. 
Quart.  Rev.  [Rare.] 

Ushershlp  (ush'er-ship),  n.  Office  of  an 
usher. 

Usnea  (us'ne-a),  n.  A  genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  order  ParmeliacetE  and  the 
typical  genus  of  the  division  Usneacei.  The 
species  are  branched  and  filiform  in  their 
structure,  growing  on  rocks  and  trunks  of 
trees,  whence  they  are  often  called  tree-moss 
or  tree-hair.  Some  of  the  southern  species, 
as  U.  melaxantha,  are  magnificent. 

Usquebaugh  (us'kwe-ba),  n.  [Ir.  and  Gael. 
itisge-beatha,  whisky,  lit.  water  of  life,  like 
Fr.  eau  de  vie,  brandy— uisge,  water,  and 
beatha,  life.  Whisky  is  another  form  of  this 
word.]  1.  Whisky. 

Wi'tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil, 

Wi'  usquebae  we'll  face  the  devil.  Burns. 

2.  A  strong  compound  cordial,  made  in  Ire- 
land of  brandy  or  other  spirits,  raisins, 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 


IH,  then;  th,  (/tin:     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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cinnamon,  cloves,  and  other  ingredients. 
fiffiide  <t  Cox. 

Usself*  (us'self),  pron.  Ourselves.   H'> 

UstUaginei  (us'ti-la-jin"e-i).  ".  pi. 
tfon  "ffuiiiri.  nat.  order  Puccinacei,  in  which 
the  protospores  are  not  disposed  in  orbital 
•  ir  elliptic  son,  but  form  irregular  dusty 
masses.  The  genus  Ustilago,  or  smut,  is  the 
type  See  SMFT. 

UstilagO  (us-ti-la'g6),  n.  [L.  uttilago,  from 
uro,  unfit  m,  to  bum.]  A  genus  of  fungi; 
smut.  See  SMTT. 

Ustlon  (ust'shon),  n.     [Fr.  ustion,  L 
from  uro,  untuin,  to  burn.]  The  act  of  burn- 
inu'i  the  state  of  being  burned.     1>»  L-ivcii 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  without  an  example.] 

Ustorious (us-to'ri-us),  a.  [See  above.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  burning.  Watts. 

Ustulate  (us'tu-lat),  a.  [L.  ugtulatnx,  pp. 
f>f  Httulo.  dim.  of  uro,  ustum,  to  burn.]  In 
bot.  blackened  as  if  burned. 

Ustulation  (us-tu-la'shon),  n.  [L,  iwtulatus. 
See  USTCLATE.]  1.  The  act  of  burning  or 
searing.  'Sindging  and  instillation  such  as 
rapid  affrictions  do  cause.'  Sir  W.  Petty.— 
2.  In  metal,  the  operation  of  expelling  one 
substance  from  another  by  heat,  as  sulphur 
and  arsenic  from  ores,  in  a  muffle.— 3.  In 
phar.  (a)  the  roasting  or  drying  of  moist 
substances  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verizing, (ft)  The  burning  of  wine.— 4. t  Ar- 
dent lustful  passion;  concupiscence.  [The 
reference  in  the  quotation  is  to  1  Cor.  vii.  9.] 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  took  the  better  part 
when  they  chose  ustulation  before  marriage,  ex- 
pressly against  the  apostle.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Usual  (u'zhu-al),  a  [L.  usualis,  FT.  usuel. 
See  USE.]  In  common  use;  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  practice  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events;  customary;  habitual;  com- 
mon; frequent;  ordinary. 

AH  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none. 
Rather  accuse  him  under  usual  names, 
Fortune  and  Fate.  Milton. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  formerly  a  thing 
yery  usual.  Hooker. 

Usually  (u'zhu-al-li).  adv.  According  to 
what  is  usual  or  customary;  commonly; 
customarily;  ordinarily. 

Thou  hast  men  about  tl.ee  that  usually  talk  of  a 
noun  and  a  verb.  Shak. 

Usualness  (u'zhu-al-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  usual;  commonness;  fre- 
quency. 

Almost  CTery  thing,  as  well  what  we  call  natural, 
as  what  we  call  supernatural,  is  in  this  sense  really 
miraculous ;  and  'tis  only  usualness  or  unusualncss 
that  makes  the  distinction.  Clarke, 

Usu caption  (u-zu-kap'shon),  n.  [L.  usu- 
eapio,  usucapionis — u-xus,  use,  and  capio,  to 
take.]  In  civil  toio,  the  acquisition  of  the 
title  or  right  to  property  by  the  uninter- 
rupted and  undisputed  possession  of  it  for 
a  certain  term  prescribed  by  law:  equivalent 
to  prescription  in  the  common  law. 

Usufruct  (u'zu-frukt),  n.  [L.  usufruetus— 
usus,  use,  and/rucfu*.  fruit  or  enjoyment.] 
In  law,  the  temporary  use  and  enjoyment 
of  lands  or  tenements,  or  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving the  fruits  and  profits  of  lands  or 
other  thing  without  having  the  right  to 
alienate  or  change  the  property. 

The  persons  receiving  the  same  have  only  the 
usufruct  thereof,  and  not  any  fee  or  inheritance 
therein.  Ayliffe. 

Usufructuary  (u-zu-fruk'tu-a-ri),  n.  A  per- 
son who  has  the  usufruct  or  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property  for  a  time  without  having 
the  title  or  property.  Ayliffe. 

Usufructuary  (u-zu-fruk'tu-a-ri),  o.  Of  or 
relating  to  usufruct;  of  the  nature  of  a  usu- 
fruct. Coleridge. 

Usurarlous  t  (u-zhu-ra'ri-us),  a.  Usurious. 
'  Usurarious  contracts.'  Jer.  Taylor 

Usurer  (u'zhur-er),  n.  [From  O.E  usure 
usury.  See  USURY.]  1.  Formerly,  any  person 
who  lent  money  and  took  interest  for  it. 

There  may  be  no  commutative  injustice,  while 
each  retains  a  mutual  benefit,  the  usurer  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  for  his  industry.  Sir  y.  Child. 

2.  One  who  lends  money  at  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest;  a  money-lender  who  exacts 
excessive  or  inordinate  interest  See  USURY 
[This  is  its  present  usage.  ] 
Usuringt  (u'zhur-ing),  a.  Practising  usury 
usurious. 

See  if  there  be  any  such  tiger  or  wolf,  as  an  enemy, 
as  an  usuring  oppressor.  Bf.  Hall. 

Usurious  (u-zhu'ri-us),  a.  1.  Practising 
usury ;  taking  exorbitant  interest  for  the 
use  of  money.  '  Usurious  cannibals.'  B 
Jongon.—2.  Pertaining  to  or  partaking  of 
usury;  acquired  by  usury.  'Enemies  to 


interest,.  .  .  holding  any  increase  of  money 
to  be  indefensibly  usurious!.'  Blackstone. 

Usuriously  (u-zhu'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  usuri- 
ous manner. 

Usuriousness  (u-zhu'ri-us  nes),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  usurious. 

Usurp  (u-zerp'),  t-t.  [Fr.  usurper,  from  L. 
usurpo,  usurpatum,  from  usus,  use,  and 
rapio,  to  seize.  Suu  USK  and  KAFID.]  1.  To 
seize  and  hold  possession  of,  as  of  some  im- 
portant or  dignified  place,  ottire,  power,  or 
property,  by  force  or  without  right;  to  seize, 
appropriate,  or  assume  illegally  or  wrong- 
fully; as,  to  usurp  a  throne;  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown;  to  usurp  power. 
'Usurp  a  name  thou  ow'st  not.'  Shak. 
1  Usurps  the  regal  title.'  Shak. 

Vice  sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  virtue. 

Denham. 

2.t  To  assume  in  a  much  wider  sense;  to 
put  on;  sometimes  to  counterfeit.  ^l«ik. 
Usurp  (u-zerp'),  v.i.  To  be  or  act  as  an 
usurper;  hence,  to  commit  illegal  seizure; 
to  encroach:  with  on  or  upon.  'The  parish 
churches  on  which  the  Presbyterians  and 
fanatics  had  usurped.'  Evelyn. 

And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind 

Are  busy  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 
Vfon  the  rights  of  visual  sense 


Usurping,  with  a  prevalence 
More  terrible  than  a  r 


magic  spell. 

ii  ordiworth. 

Usurpant  (u-z6rp'ant),  a  Inclined  or  apt 
to  usurp;  guilty  of  usurping. 

Some  factious  and  insolent  Presbyters  ventured  to 
be  extravagant  and  ujurfattf.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Usurpation  (u-z6r-pa'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  usurping;  the  act  of  seizing  or  occupying 
and  enjoying  the  place,  power,  functions, 
or  property  of  another  without  right;  es- 
pecially, the  unlawful  occupation  of  a 
throne;  as,  the  usurpation  of  supreme  power. 
'  The  usurpatifm  of  thy  unnatural  uncle, 
English  John.*  Shak. 

An  usurper  can  never  have  right  on  his  side,  it 
being  no  usurpation  but  where  one  is  got  into  the 
possession  of  what  another  has  a  right  to.  Locke. 

2.  In  law,  the  absolute  ouster  and  dis- 
possession of  the  patron  of  a  church,  by 
presenting  a  clerk  to  a  vacant  benefice,  who 
is  thereupon  admitted  and  instituted ;  in- 
trusion.— 3.  An  encroaching;  encroachment: 
with  on  or  upon,  D.  Webster. — 1  f  Use; 
usage.  Bp.  Pearson.  [ALatinism.J 

Usurpatory  (u-zerp'a-to-ri),  a.  Character- 
ized or  marked  by  usurpation;  usurping. 

Usurpature  (u-z^rp'a-tur),  n.  The  act  of 
usurping;  usurpation.  Browning.  [Rare,  ] 

Usurper  (u-zerp'er),  n.  One  who  usurps; 
one  who  seizes  power  or  property  without 
right;  as,  the  usurper  of  a  throne,  of  power, 
or  of  the  rights  of  a  patron.  'Sole  heir  to 
the  usurper  Capet.'  Shak. 

That  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  liberty  should  accept 
office  under  a  military  usurper  seems,  no  doubt,  at 
first  sight,  extraordinary.  Macaulay. 

Usurping  (u-zerp'ing),  p.  and  a.  Charac- 
terized by  usurpation.  '  The  worst  of  tyrants 
an  usurping  crowd.'  Pope. 

Usurpingly  (u-zerp'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  usurp- 
ing manner;  by  usurpation;  without  just 
right  or  claim.  Shak. 

Usurpresst(u-zerp'res),n.  A  female  usurper. 
Howell. 

Usury  (u'zhu-ri),  n.  [O.E.  usure,  later 
usurie,  from  Fr.  usure,  L.  usura,  interest 
for  money  lent,  lit.  a  using,  from  «tor,  to 
use.]  l.f  Originally,  any  premium  paid,  or 
stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  money; 
interest. 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to 
the  exchangers,  and  then,  at  my  coming,  I  should 
have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Mat.  xxv.  27. 

2.  An  excessive  or  inordinate  premium  paid 
or  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money 
borrowed.  —3.  The  practice  of  lendingmouey 
at  interest;  the  practice  of  taking  interest 
for  money  lent:  or,  as  the  term  is  now 
almost  exclusively  applied,  the  practice  of 
taking  exorbitant  or  excessive  interest;  the 
practice  of  taking  interest  in  an  extortionate 
way  from  the  needy  or  extravagant. 

Since  there  must  be  borrowing  and  lending,  and 
men  are  so  hard  of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely 
usury  must  be  permitted.  Bacon. 

I  know  of  but  two  definitions  that  can  be  possibly 
given  of  usury;  one  is  the  taking  of  a  greater  inter- 
est than  the  law  allows  of:  this  may  be  stiled  the 
political  or  legal  definition.  The  other  is  the  taking 
of  a  greater  interest  than  it  is  usual  for  men  to  give 
or  take:  this  may  be  stiled  the  moral  one.  Benthatn. 

Ut  (ut),  n.  The  name  given  to  the  first  or 
key  note  in  the  musical  scale  of  Guido  from 
being  the  initial  word  in  the  Latin  hymn 
"t  queant  laxis,  <fcc.  Except  among  the 
French,  it  has  been  superseded  by  do. 


Utas,  />.     Same  as  Utis  (which  see). 

Utensil  (u-U-ifsil  or  u'tt-n-sil),  n.  [Fr  uten- 
xile,  from  L.  utensUw,  fit  for  use,  from  utar, 
l "  u->e.)  An  implement;  an  instrument; 
particularly,  an  instrument  or  vessel  used 
in  a  kitchen,  or  in  domestic  and  farmhi" 
business. 

And  waggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war  Milton. 
The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel. 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil.       Garth. 

Uterine  (u'ter-fn),o.  [Fr.  uUrin.  L.  utennvs, 
fn»m  uterus,  the  womb.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  womb;  as,  uterine  complaints.  — 2.  Born 
of  the  same  mother,  but  DY  a  different  fa- 
ther; as.  a  uterine  brother  or  sister,  li 

Uteroge  station  (o/ter-r3-Jes-tfcwahonX  n. 
[Uternx  and  gestation.}  Gestation  in  the 
v»iiil.  from  conception  tu  birth. 

Uterus  (ii'ter-usX  n.    [L.]    The  womb 

Utgard  (ut'gard),  n.    [Icel,  lit.  'out-yard.'] 
In  Stand,  myth,  the  name  given  to  the  < 
of  rocks  bounding  the  ocean  which  encom- 
passes the  world.     It  is  the  abode  of  the 
triants. 

Utilet  (u'til),  a.  [L.  utili*,  useful,  from 
utor,  to  use.]  Useful,  profitable,  or  bene- 
ficial. Levins  (1570) 

Utilitarian  (u-til'i-ta"ri-an),  a.  [From 
utility.]  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  util- 
ity; pertaining  to  utilitarianism.  See  ex- 
tract. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1822-23  that  I  formed  the 
plan  of  a  little  society,  to  be  composed  of  young  men 
agreeing  in  fundamental  principles— acknowledging 
Utility  as  their  standard  in  ethics  and  politics,  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  principal  corollaries  drawn 
from  it  in  the  philosophy  (Benthamism)  I  had  ac- 
cepted—and meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  read  essays 
and  discuss  questions  conformably  to  the  premises 
thus  agreed  on.  The  fact  would  hardly  be  worth 
mentioning,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
I  gave  to  the  society  I  had  planned  was  the  Utili. 
tartan  Society.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  one 
had  taken  the  title  of  utilitarian:  and  the  term  made 
its  way  into  the  language  from  this  humble  source. 
I  did  not  invent  the  word,  but  found  it  in  one  of 
Gait's  -Novels,  The  Annals  ef  the  Parish,  in  which 
the  Scotch  clergyman,  of  whom  the  book  is  a  sup- 
posed autobiography,  is  represented  as  warning  his 
parishioners  not  to  leave  the  gospel  and  become 
utilitarians.  With  a  boy's  fondness  for  a  name  and 
a  banner  \  seized  on  the  word,  and  for  some  years 
called  myself  and  others  by  it  as  a  sectarian  appel- 
lation; and  it  came  to  be  occasionally  used  by  some 
others  holding  the  opinions  which  it  was  intended  to 
designate.  y.  s.  Mill. 

Utilitarian  (u-til'i-ta"ri-an),  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism. 

The  utilitarians  are  for  merging  all  the  particular 
virtues  into  one.  and  would  substitute  in  their  place 
the  greatest  usefulness,  as  the  alone  principle  to 
which  every  question  respecting  the  morality  of  ac- 
tions should  be  referred.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

See  also  extract  nnder  the  adjective. 

Utilitarianism  (u-til'i-ta"ri-an-ism),  n. 
1.  The  doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  should  be  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. Bentfiam.—2.  The  doctrine  that  vir- 
tue is  founded  on  utility,  or  that  utility  is 
the  sole  standard  of  morality,  so  that  ac- 
tions are  right  because  they  are  useful;  the 
doctrine,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  chief 
exponents,  'which  holds  that  actions  are 
right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce 
the  reverse  of  happiness.'  J.  S.  Mill. 

Utility  (u-til'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  utility,  L.  utUitas. 
from  utilis,  useful,  from  utor,  to  use.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  useful;  usefulness; 
the  state  of  being  serviceable  or  conducive 
to  some  desirable  or  valuable  end;  as,  the 
utility  of  manures  upon  land;  the  vtmty  <>\ 
the  sciences;  the  utility  of  medicines. 

What  we  produce,  or  desire  to  produce,  is  always 
as  M.  Say  rightly  terms  it.  an  utility.  Labour  is  not 
creative  of  objects  but  of  utilities.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Utilization  (u'til-iz-a"shon),  n.    The  act  of 

utilizing  or  turning  to  account. 
Utilize  (u'til-iz),  v.t.     [Fr.   utilizer,  from 

utile,  useful.]  To  turn  to  profitable  account 

or  use;  to  make  useful;  as,  to  utilize  a 

stream  for  driving  machinery. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  fr>r  1809  .  .  .  exception 
is  taken  to  ...  utilise,  .  .  .  Utilise,  a  word  both 
useful  and  readily  intelligible,  was  very  slow  in  be- 
coming naturalized.  Fitxedvtard  Hall. 

Uti  possidetis  (u'tf  pos-si-de'tis).  [L.,  as 
you  possess.]  I.  An  interdict  of  the  civil 
law  as  to  heritage,  ultimately  assimilated  to 
the  interdict  utrubi,  as  to  movables,  where- 
by the  colourable  possession  of  a  bonafide 
possessor  is  continued  until  the  final  settle- 
ment of  a  contested  right.  —  2.  In  inter- 
national law,  the  basis  or  principle  of  a 
treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  in 
possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by 
their  arms  during  the  war. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tubei  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  Icy. 
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TTZEMA 


Utis  »  Utas*  (u'tii.  u'tas),  n.    [Norm,  utes, 
-he  eighth,  lit,  eight ;  D.Fr.  nit, 
M    i    tr    /.-!.',  .-iiht;  from  L.  oe<o.  eight] 
1  The  octave  of  a  legal  term  or  of  any  fes- 
tiviil-  the  space  of  eight  days  after  it;  also, 
festival  itself.      'The  utas  of  Saynte 
Hilary.'    Holiiuhed.—Z.  Bustle;  stir;  unre- 
strained Jollity  or  festivity 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis;  it  will  be  an  eicellent 
stra:.-  shat- 

Utlary,*  Utlawry*  (utla-ri),  n.    Outlawry. 
•Actions  where  process  of  utlary   lieth 
•  /V?l. 

Utlegation  t  (nt-le-ga'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
outlawing;  outlawry.  HtidOmu. 

Utmost  uit'most),  a.  [A.  Sax.  utmest,  utter- 
most, to  the  furthest  point  or  extremity,  a 
double  superlative,  being  from  fit? ma,  which 
itself  is  a  superlative,  and  -ett,  also  a  super- 
lative termination  ;  similarly  afternuat. 
Outinoit  is  another  form  ]  1.  Being  at  the 
furthest  point  or  extremity ;  farthest  out : 
most  distant;  extreme.  •  The  utmost  limits 
of  the  land.'  Dryden.  '  Antibes.  which  is 
the  utmost  town  in  France.'  Evelyn.  'The 
utmott  headland  of  the  coast/  Couiper.- 
2.  Being  in  the  greatest  or  highest  degree ; 
as,  the  utmost  assiduity;  the  utmost  har- 
mony; the  utmott  misery  or  happiness.  '  Ct- 
moit  peril'  Shak.— It  is  often  used  sub- 
stantively  preceded  by  the,  by  a  possessive 
noun  or  pronoun,  or  other  word  of  a  like 
limiting  force,  to  signify  the  most  that  can 
be;  the  greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort:  as, 
he  has  done  hit  utmost;  try  your  utmost. 

I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  utmott  as  1  please  in  words.     S*aA. 

Utopia  ( u-to'pi-a),  n.  [Lit  the  land  of  No- 
place, from  Gr.  ou,  not,  and  topot,  a  place.] 
1  A  term  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  applied  by  him  to  an  imaginary  island 
which  he  represents  in  his  celebrated  work 
(called  also  Utopia)  as  enjoying  the  utmost 
perfection  in  laws,  politics,  Ac.,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  defects  of  those  which  then 
existed.  Hence— 2.  A  place  or  state  of  ideal 
perfection. 

Utopian  (u-to'pi-an),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  Utopia:  founded  upon  or 
involving  imaginary  or  ideal  perfection. 

The  task  is  so  difficult  that  I  look  upon  it  rather  as 
an  ut'pian  idea.  H-  Swinburne. 

Utopian  (u-to'pi-anX  n-  1-  An  inhabitant 
of  Utopia.— 2.  One  who  forms  or  favours 
schemes  founded  on  an  idea  of  mankind 
living  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness  and 
virtue;  an  ardent  but  impractical  political 
or  social  reformer. 

Soch  subtile  opinions  as  few  but  Utopians  are  likely 
to  fall  into  we  in  this  climate  do  not  greatly  fear. 
Hooker. 

rjtopianiser  (u-to'pi-an-iz-er),  n.  Same  as 
Utopian,  n.  2.  Southey.  [Bare.] 

Utopianism  (u-to'pi-an-izm\  n.  The  char- 
acteristic views  or  bent  of  mind  of  a  Utopian ; 
ideas  founded  on  or  relating  to  ideal  social 
perfectibility. 

U topical  t  (u-topTk-al),  a.    Utopian. 

Let  no  idle  Donatist  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence 
of  an  utofical  perfection.  Bp.  Hall. 

Utraqulst  fu'tra-kwist),n.  See  CALIXTTNES. 

Utride  (u  tri-kl),  n.  [L.  utricului,  dim.  of 
uter,  utrit,  a  bag  or  bottle  of  hide  or  skin  ] 
Lit.  'a  little  bag  or  reservoir ;  a  cell  to  con- 
tain any  fluid;  specifically,  (o)  in  physiol.  a 
microscopic  cell  in  an  animal  or  vegetable 
structure.  (6)  In  bot.  a  seed-vessel  consist- 
ing of  a  very  thin  loose  pericarp,  inclosing  a 
single  seed;  any  thin  bottle-like  or  bladder- 
like  body;  the  two  confluent  glumes  of  Carex. 
— Internal  or  primordial  utricle,  a  layer  of 
a  dense  mucilaginous  consistence,  applied 
Intimately  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell 
wall  in  young  cells  of  plants. 

Utrieular  (u-trik'u-ler),  o.  1.  Containing 
utricles;  furnished  with  ntricules  or  gland- 
ular vessels  like  small  bags,  as  sundry  plants. 
2.  Resembling  a  utricle  or  bag;  specifically, 
in  chem.  a  term  applied  to  the  condition  of 
certain  substances,  as  sulphur,  the  vapour 
of  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  cold 
bodies,  condenses  in  the  form  of  globules. 
composed  of  a  soft  external  pellicle  filled 
with  liquid. 

Utricularia  (u-trik'u-li"ri-a),  n.  [L  utru- 
ulut,  a  little  bladder  —  from  the  small 
inflated  appendages  of  the  roots.]  A  genus 
of  aquatic  plants,  nat  order  Lentibulaceae. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  two 
equal  lobes,  a  personate  spurred  corolla,  a 
two-lipped  stigma,  a  globose  capsule  of  one 
cell,  and  several  seeds  fixed  to  a  central 
receptacle.  About  120  species  have  been 
described,  three  or  four  of  which  are  na- 


tives of  Great  Britain,  and  known  by  the 
.;  name  of  bladder- wort.    They  grow 

in  ditches  and  pools.     The  metamorphosed 

leaves  attached  to  the  roots  are  often  fur- 
Mith  little  bladders,  Ijy  means  of 

which  the  plant  is  supported  in  the  water. 
Utriculate  (u-trik'u-lat),  a.    Utricular. 
Utriculiform  <  u-trik'u-li-fonn),  a.    In  bot. 

having  the  shaj/i-  of  .1  bottle;  Utricular. 
Utrtculold  (u-trik'u-loid),  o.    Shaped  like  a 

bladder;  Utricular. 
Utriculose  (u-trik'u-16s),  a.   Same  as  i'tric- 

ular,  1. 
Utrlculus  (u-trik'u-lus),  n.     In  bot.   see 

UIKICLB. 
Utter  (ut'ter),  a.  [A.  Sax.  utor,  ultra,  compar. 

of  ut,  out.    Outer  is  the  same  word.    -Sire 

OUT,  UTMOST.]    l.t  Being  on  the  exterior 

or  outside;  outer.     'By  him  a  shirt  and 

utter  mantle  laid.'    Chapman. 

To  the  Bridge's  utter  gate  I  came.        Spenser. 

2  t  Situated  at  or  beyond  the  limits  of  some- 
thing; remote  from  some  centre;  outside  of 
any  place  or  space.  'Through  utter  and 
through  middle  darkness  borne.'  Milton. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness ;  drive  them  out 
From  all  heaven's  bounds  unto  the  utter  deep. 

.'..':    '    •: 

[Comp.  the  'outer  darkness'  of  Mat.  viii.  12  ] 

3.  Complete;  total;  entire;  perfect.     '  i 
ruin.' Shak.    '  Utter  strangers.'  Atterbury. 

He  to  whom  she  told  her  sins  or  what 
Her  all  but  utter  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
Spake  often  with  her  of  the  Holy  Grail.    Tennyson. 

4.  Peremptory:  absolute;  unconditional;  un- 
qualified.    '  Utter  refusal'     Clarendon.— 
Utter  barrister     See  BAKRISTER. 

Utter  (ut'ter),  t.t.  [From  the  above  word; 
comp. ,  as  also  from  comparatives,  the  verbs 
to  lower,  to  better.]  l.t  To  put  out  or  forth; 
to  expel;  to  emit 

How  bragly  it  (the  hawthorn)  begins  to  bud. 
And  utter  his  tender  head.  Sfenser. 

<L  To  dispose  of  to  the  public  or  in  the  way 
of  trade;  to  put  into  circulation,  as  money, 
notes,  base  coin,  Ac. :  now  only  used  in 
regard  to  the  latter  articles. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  bat  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  Shak. 

They  bring  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Newfoundland  fish.  Abf.  Abtrot. 

The  whole  country  should  continue  in  a  resolution 
never  to  receive  or  utter  this  fatal  coin.  Swift. 

3.  To  give  expression  to;  to  disclose;  to  pub- 
lish- to  pronounce;  to  speak:  sometimes 
followed  by /ortft. 

These  very  words 

I've  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law.        Shalt. 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.    Addison. 

Utterable  (ut'ter-a-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
uttered,  pronounced,  or  expressed. 

When  his  woe  became  utterabU,  he  ...  called 
out,  an  thou  gone  so  soon!  Mist  Burney. 

Utterance  (ut'ter-ansX  n.  The  act  of  utter- 
ing; as,  (a)  a  putting  forth;  disposal  by 
sale  or  otherwise ;  circulation.  '  Victuals 
and  many  necessities  .  .  .  sure  of  utterance.' 
Bacon,  (b)  Emission  from  the  mouth;  vocal 
expression;  manner  of  speaking;  expression; 
pronunciation. 

They  .  .  .  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Acts  ii.  4. 

Many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well  who  has  a  poor 
utterance.  Watts. 

Utterance!  (ut'ter-ans),  n.  The  last  or 
utmost  extremity;  the  bitter  end;  death. 

This  battle  was  fought  so  farre  forth  to  the  utter- 
ance, that,  after  a  wonderfull  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
when  that  their  swordes  and  other  weapons  were 
spent,  they  buckled  together  with  short  daggers. 

Come.  fate,  into  the  lists. 
And  champion  me,  to  the  utterance.       Shak. 

[Equivalent  to  the  common  French  phrase 
d  outrance,  to  which  the  word  probably 
owes  its  origin,  though  the  spelling  connects 
it  with  utter.] 

Utterer  (ut'ter-er),  n.    One  who  utters;  as, 
(a)  one  who  puts  into  circulation;  as,  an 
utterer of  base  coin.  (6)  One  who  pronounces, 
speaks,  discloses,  or  publishes.     '  Utterers 
of  secrets.'    Spenser. 
Uttereste,t  o.     Uttermost.    Chaucer. 
Utterless  ( ut'ter-les),  a.    That  cannot  be 
'    uttered  or  expressed  in  words;  unutterable; 
I    Inexpressible.     [Rare.] 

He  means  to  load 

His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterless  thought. 
Keats. 

Utterly  (ut'ter-li),  adv.    To  the  full  extent; 
I    fully;  perfectly;  totally;  as,  utterly  debased; 
I    utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame;  it  is 
I    utterly  vain;   utterly   out  of   my   power. 
'Utterly  tired  with  an  employment  so  con- 
trary to  his  humour.'    Clarendon. 


Uttermost  (ut'ter-most),  a.     Extreme;  be- 
ii>il  in  the  furthest,  greatest. 
degree;  utmost;  as,  the  uttermost  exU:. 

Bereave  me  not  ... 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress.    Milton. 

.^Iso  substantively,  like  utmott 
most  that  can  be  done;  the  highe-' 
or  furthest  degree  or  etfort;   the  utmost 
power  or  extent. 

He  is  also  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost. 

Heb.  vii.  25. 

He  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  ur.ro  him ; 
but  the  uttermost  we  can  do  we  must.         Hooker. 

Uttren.t    To  utter;  to  publish.     Chaucer. 

Uvaiu'va),  n.    [L..  a  grape.]    In ibut.  a  term 
applied  to  such  succulent  iudehiscent  i: 
as  have  a  central  placenta.  —  Una  uni,  bear- 
berry  (Aretottaphylog  Ufa  urn). 

Uvate  (u'vat),  n.  [L.  uca,  a  grape.]  A  con- 
serve made  of  grapes.  Simtnondt. 

Uvea  (u've-a),  n.  [L.  ura,  a  grape.]  A  name 
given  by  some  anatomists  to  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye;  by  others  to  the  black  layer 
on  the  back  part  of  the  iris:  so  called  from 
resembling  a  grape  skin. 

Uveous  (u've-us),  o.    [L.   ma,  a  grape.] 

1.  Resembling  a  grape  or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  urea,  or  black  pigment 
on  the  back  part  of  the  iris.    "The  uceoui 
coat,  or  iris  of  the  eye.'    Jlay. 

Uvrou  (u'vrou),  n.    See  EUPHROE. 
Uvula  (u'vu-la),  n.    [L.,  dim.   of  KKJ,  n 
grape,  the  uvula.]  The 
small    conical    Meshy 
substance  which  pro- 
jects from  the  middle 
of  the  soft  palate,  and 
hangs  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  common 
integuments    of    the 
mouth  and  of  muscu- 
lar tissue,  by  the  con- 
traction of  which  the 
uvula  is  elevated.    It 
serves  to  fill  up  the 
gap  which  remains  be- 
tween the  arches  of 
the  palate,  but  its  ex- 
act   use    is   undeter- 
mined.   The  woodcut 
shows  a,  the  uvula; 
6,  palate ;  i,  soft  pa- 
late; u,  posterior  arch  of  ditto;  c,  tonsils; 
x,  pharynx ;  d,  upper  lip ;  e,  under  lip ;  t, 
tongue;  r,  fraenum  linguae,  or  bridle  of  the 
tongue;  oo,  fraenuni  of  upper  and  lower  lips; 
m,  molar  teeth ;  t>,  bicuspid  teeth ;  w,  ca- 
nine teeth:  z,  incisor  teeth.  —  Umla  spoon, 
a  surgical  instrument  like  a  spoon,  to  be  held 
just  under  the  uvula,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying any  substance  into  the  cavity  behind- 
Uvular  (u'vu-ler),  o.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  uvula*  as,  the  uvular  glands. 
Uvularly  (u'vu-ler-li),  adv.    With  thickness 
of  voice,  utterance,  or  emission,  as  when 
the   uvula   is   too   long.     '  Number   Two 
laughed  (very  urularly).'    Dickeni. 
Uwarowlte  (u'va-rof-it),  n.   [After  Uwarow, 
a  Russian  savant]    Chrome-garnet,  an  em- 
erald-green variety  of  garnet,  crystallizing 
in  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 
Uxorial  (ug-z6'ri-al),  a.    [See  UXORIOUS.) 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife  or  married 
woman.    'The  beauty  of  wives,  the  uxorial 
beauty.'  Ld.  Lytton.—2.  Same  as  Uxoriaut. 

Riccabocca  .  .  .  melted  into  absolute  uxorial  im- 
becility at  the  sight  of  that  mute  distress. 

[  d  Lytton. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.] 
Uxoridde  (uk-sort-sld),  n.  [t-  tixor,  uxorit, 

a  wife,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]    1.  The  murder 

of  a  wife  by  her  husband.  —2.  A  husband 

who  murders  his  wife. 
Uxorious  (ug-zo'ri-us).  a.  [L.  uxoriut,  from 

uxor,  uxorit,  a  wife.  ]  Excess!  vely  or  foolishly 

fond  of  a  wife;  doting  on  a  wife. 

Toward  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor 
scarce  indulgent-  Bacon. 

Uxoriously  (ug-zo'ri-ns-li),  adv.  In  an 
uxorious  manner ;  with  foolish  or  doting 
fondness  for  a  wife. 

If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  incltn'd 

To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind, 

Prepare  thy  neck.  Dryden. 

Uxoriousness  (ug-zo'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  uxorious;  connubial 
dotage;  foolish  fondness  lor  a  wife. 

As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  aH  gone. 
And  molten  down  in  mere  uxoriousneis. 

Tennyson. 

Uzema  (u'ze-ma),  n.  A  linear  measure  in 
the  Birman  Empire;  it  is  about  twelve 
statute  miles. 


Interior  of  the  Human 
Mouth. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loci;      g,  go; 


j.job;      n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  wag;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;      w,  trig;    wh,  irAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KBI. 
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VACILLATE 


V. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  representing  a  l:ibial  or  labio 
dental  consonant  sound,  produced  by  th 
junction  of  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lowe 
lip,  as  in  pl-onminriiii;  ai\  rr,  00,  vain 
Its  souml  (whieh  never  varies)  is  accom 
l>:iniecl  by  the  same  position  of  the  organ 
as  that  required  for/,  but  v  is  uttered  wit! 
voiee,  and  is  therefore  called  sonant,  while 
/  is  surd,  or  uttered  with  breath  merely 
Both  p  and/are  also  continuous  consonants 
their  sound  being  not  checked  at  once  (as 
in  the  case  of  p,  t,  Ac.  ),  and  they  also  bel'  >n^ 
I"  the  class  of  the  spirants.  As  rnentiouei 
under  U,  v  and  u  were  formerly  the  same 
letter,  but  they  have  now  as  distinct  uses 
as  any  two  letters  in  the  alphabet  The 
Roman  letter  v  consonant  was  probably 
pronounced  as  a  «?  :  thus  ver,  spring,  woulc 
be  pronounced  iver;  vespa,  a  wasp,  wenpa. 
This  letter  did  not  belong  to  the  Anglo 
Saxon  alphabet,  and  its  sound  is  believed  to 
have  been  represented  by/,  but  appears  to 
have  occurred  only  between  two  vowelsfas  in 
heofon,  heaven).  At  the  beginning  of  words 
/regularly  kept  its  own  sound,  and  this  ex- 
plains how  at  the  present  day  scarcely  any 
of  the  English  words  that  begin  with  t>  are 
Teutonic  (vat,  vane,  and  vixen  are  excep- 
tions), though  v  is  common  enough  in  the 
body  of  words,  as  in  ham,  leave,  live,  heaven, 
&c.  Almost  all  English  words  with  initial 
v,  therefore,  are  of  Romance  origin,  the 
letter  having  entered  our  alphabet  from  the 
French.  The  giving  of  the  v  sound  to  /  also 
illustrates  the  change  of  consonant  in  the 
plural  of  such  words  as  thief,  thieves,  wolf, 
wolves,  life,  lives.  In  the  dialect  of  Southern 
England  t>  commonly  takes  the  place  of  /. 
In  spelling  this  letter  is  never  final  (though 
its  sound  often  is),  nor  is  it  ever  doubled. 
See  also  U.  —As  a  numeral,  V  stands  for  5. 
—In  music,  V.  S.  stands  for  volta  subito 
turn  over  (the  leaf)  quickly.—  In  her.  V.  is 
used  to  express  vert  or  green,  in  the  tricking 
or  drawing  of  arms  with  a  pen  and  ink. 

Va  (va).  [It.]  In  music,  go  on;  continue; 
as,  DO  crescendo,  go  on  increasing  the 
strength  of  tone;  va  rallentando,  continue 
dragging  the  time. 

Vacance  (va'kans),  n.  [Fr.  vacance,  vacancy; 
m  pi.  vacations,  holidays.  The  Scotch  word 
is  usually  treated  as  a  plural.  See  VACANT.  ] 
Vacation;  recess  of  a  court  or  school;  holi- 
days, especially  harvest  or  summer  holidays 
[Scotch.] 

Vacancy  (vaTcan-si),  n.     [See  VACANT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacant, 
empty,  or  unoccupied;  emptiness;  freedom 
from  employment;  leisure;  idleness-  list- 
lessness. 

All  dispositions  to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before 
they  are  habits,  are  dangerous.  ll'otton. 

2.  That  which  is  vacant  or  unoccupied  ;  as, 
(a)  empty  space:  outward  space,  convey-in" 
no  impression  to  the  eye;  vacuity;  as   to 
gaze  on  vacancy. 

.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you, 

That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  t    Shak. 

(6)  A  space  between  objects  or  things;  an 
intermediate  space;  a  gap;  a  chasm;  as  a 
vacancy  between  two  buildings-  the  ra- 
cancies  between  words  in  writing  or  print- 
ing. (c)  An  interval  of  time  not  devoted  to 
the  ordinary  duties  or  business  of  life  •  un- 
occupied, unemployed,  or  leisure  time- 
holiday  time;  vacation;  relaxation.  -Jso 
Interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy.'  Shak. 

Those  little  -vacancies  from  toils  are  sweet 

Dryden. 

An  industrious  husbandman,  tradesman  scholar 
will  never  want  business  for  occasional  vacancies 
and  hone  subcisivz.  sir  ju  Hatt 

(d)  An  unoccupied  or  unfilled  post,  position 
or  office;  a  post,  situation,  or  oflice  destitute 
of  a  person  to  nil  it;  as,  a  vacancy  in  the 
judicial  bench,  in  a  parish,  in  a  school,  or 


he  like. 


j 

t  . 

Vacant  (vaTtant).  a.  [L.  vacant,  vacantis 
ppr.  of  vaco,  to  be  empty,  to  be  free  from 
or  devoid  of  something,  to  have  leisure- 
connections  doubtful.)  1.  Having  no  con- 
tents; empty;  unfilled;  void;  as  a  vacant 
space;  a  .vacant  room.  •  Vacant  garments.  ' 
AAot.  ISemgof  these  virtuesttuaiit.'  Shak 


'  ->e;tt  prepared  for  the  commodore. ' 


There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 
But  has  one  vacant  chair.  Lpngfttlcftu. 

2.  Not  occupied  or  filled  with  an  incumbent. 
possessor,  or  official;  unoccupied.  '  SJK  i  ial 
dignities  whji'h  vacant  lie  tor  thy  IH  -l  u>e 
and  wearing.'  Shak.  'They  allowed  the 
throne  vacant.'  Stcift.  —  3.  Not 
with  business  or  care;  unemployed;  unoc- 
cupied; free;  as,  vacant  hours.  'Those  who 
an  >  i'-ant  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.' 
Dr.  H.  Mure.  '  Vacant  moments.'  A<i'ii^>n. 
4.  Free  from  thought;  not  given  to  thinking, 
study,  reflection,  or  the  like;  thoughtless; 
inane.  'The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the 
vacant  mind.'  Goldsmith.— 5.  In  late,  aban- 
doned; having  no  heir;  as,  vacant  effects  or 
goods.  —  Vacant  succession,  a  succession 
which  is  claimed  by  no  one,  or  the  heir  to 
which  is  unknown. — SYS.  Empty,  unfilled, 
unoccupied,  void,  unemployed,  free,  un- 
encumbered, uncrowded,  idl«,  thoughtless, 
inane. 

Vacate  (va-kaf ),«.«.  pret.  &  pp.  vacated; 
ppr.  vacating.  [See  VACAST.]  1.  To  make 
vacant;  to  cause  to  be  empty;  to  quit  the 
occupancy  or  possession  of;  to  leave  empty 
or  unoccupied ;  as,  James  II.  vacated  the 
throne.— 2.  To  annul;  to  make  void;  to  make 
of  no  authority  or  validity;  as,  to  vacate  a 
commission ;  to  vacate  a  charter.  '  That 
after-act,  vacating  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding.' EOton  BatfilUci.  'Would  not  vacate 
the  reasoning.'  Paley.—3.  To  defeat;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

He  vacates  my  revenge.  Dryden. 

Vacation  (va-ka'shon),  n.  [Fr.  vacation 
from  L.  vacatio.  See  VACATE.]  1.  The  act 
of  vacating;  (a)  the  act  of  leaving  without 
an  occupant;  as,  the  vacation  of  an  office. 
(6)  The  act  of  making  void,  vacant,  or  of  no 
validity;  as,  the  vacation  of  a  charter. — 2.  A 
space  of  time,  or  a  condition,  in  which  there 
is  an  intermission  of  a  stated  employment 
or  procedure;  stated  interval  in  a  round  of 
duties;  holidays;  as,  specifically,  (a)  in  law 
temporary  cessation  of  judicial  proceedings; 
the  space  of  time  between  the  end  of  one 
term  and  the  beginning  of  the  next;  recess; 
non-term. 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 

As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation?     Hudibras. 

(6)  The  intermission  of  the  regular  studies 
of  a  college,  school,  or  other  educational 
institution,  when  the  students  have  a  recess; 
holidays;  as,  the  summer  vacation.— 3.  The 
time  when  an  office  is  unoccupied  especi- 
ally when  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dignity  is 
vacant. — 4.f  Time  not  disposed  of;  leisure 
time. 

So  taken  up  with  what  they  endured,  they  had  no 
vacation  largely  to  relate  their  own  or  others'  sutfer- 
mS*-  Fuller. 

Vaccary  (vak'a-ri),  n.  [L.L.  vaccarhtm, 
from  L.  vacca,  a  cow.]  An  old  provincial 
term  for  a  cow-house,  dairy,  or  a  cow-pas- 
ture. Halliwell. 

Vaccina  (vak-si'na),  n.  Same  as  Vaccinia. 
Dunglison. 

Vaccinate  (vak'si-nat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  vac- 
cinated; ppr.  vaccinating.  [L.  taccinut,  per- 
taining to  a  cow,  from  vacca,  a  cow.]  To 
inoculate  with  the  cow-pox  by  means  of 
vaccine  matter  or  lymph  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  cow  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  immunity  from  small-pox  or  of 
mitigating  its  attack. 

Vaccination  (vak-si-na'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
vaccinating;  the  art  or  practice  of  inoculat- 
ing persons  with  the  cow-pox,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  securin" 
them  from  the  contagion  of  small-pox.  The 
indirect  method  of  vaccination  by  lymph 
taken  from  a  pustule  caused  by  previous  vac- 
cination in  a  healthy  child  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Dr.  Jenner  was  the  first  who  showed 
the  beneficial  effects  of  vaccination,  which, 
in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  confers  a 
complete  security  against  small-pox  Even 
m  those  cases  where  the  small-pox  does  oc- 
cur after  vaccination  it  is  generally  divested 
of  its  more  formidable  characters.  Repeated 
vaccinations,  with  intervals  of  several  years 
are  believed  to  increase  the  security.  In 


England  the  vaccination  of  all  children,  ex- 
cepting those  in  an  unhealthy  or  otherwise 
unfit  condition,  is  compulsory  within  three 
months  utter  birth ;  in  Scotland  the  time 
extends  to  six  months.  See  Cow-pox,  also 
INOCULATION. 

Vaccinator  (vak'si-nat-er),  n.   One  who  vac- 
cinates. 

Vaccine  (vak'sin),  a.  [L.  vaccinus.  from 
',  a  cow.]  Pertaining  to  cows;  derived 
from  cows;  as,  the  vaccine  disease  or  cow- 
pox.—  Vaccine  mallei;  the  lymph  contained 
in  the  pustules  produced  by  vaccination  or 
derived  from  vesicles  on  the  udder  of  the 
row.  See  COW-POX. 

Vaccinia  (vak-sin'i-a),  n.    [See  VACCI.XE.] 
Cow-pox. 

Vacciniaceaa  (vak'si-ni-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  monopetalous  exogelis,  consisting 
of  shrubby  plants,  with  aqueous  juices,  rounil 
or  angled  stems  and  branches,  alternate  sim- 
ple leaves,  withasolitary  orracemose inflor- 
escence, the  flowers  regular  and  united;  the 
fruit  is  a  berry,  four  or  five  .celled,  few  or 
many  seeded.  The  species  are  natives  of 
North  America,  where  they  are  abundant; 
in  Europe  they  occur  sparingly,  but  they 
are  not  uncommon  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. The  properties  of  the  order  closely 
resemble  those  of  Ericaceie,  with  which, 
indeed,  Vacciniacere  have  much  in  common, 
being  mainly  distinguished  by  the  inferior 
ovary  and  epigynous  stamens.  The  bark 
and  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  are  as- 
tringent, slightly  tonic,  and  stimulating.  The 
berries  of  many  are  eaten  under  the  names 
of  cranberry,  whortleberry,  &c.  Several 
species  are  elegant  garden  shrubs,  as  those- 
belonging  to  the  genus  Gaylussacia.  The 
typical  genus  is  Vacciniuui. 
Vaccinist  (vak'sin-ist),  n.  A  vaccinator. 
Uunalinon. 

Vaccinium(vak-sin'i-um),n.[L., the  whortle- 
berry.] A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Vac- 
ciniaceaj,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  spe- 
cies, of  which  about  100  have  been  de- 
scribed, are  shrubs,  producing  berries  which 
are  generally  eatable,  and  are  known  by  the 
common  names  of 
bilberries,  whortle- 
berries, cranber- 
ries, &c.  The  fol- 
lowing are  natives 
of  Britain:  V.  Myr- 
tillui,  the  common 
bilberry  or  blae- 
berry; V.  uligino- 
smn,  great  bilberry 
or  bog  whortle- 
berry; r.Fttitutea, 
red  whortleberry 
or  cow-berry ;  V. 
Oxycoccos,  marsh 
whortleberry  or 
cranberry,  the  ber- 
ries of  which  made 
into  tarts  are  much 
esteemed.  This  last,  a  pretty  little  trailing 
bog  plant,  with  slender  stems,  pink  flowers, 
and  bright  red  berries,  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Oxy- 
coccos. V.  stamineum  and  V.  corymbosum, 
swamp  blueberry,  are  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Vacher  (va-sha'),  n.  [Fr.  vacher,  from 
vache,  L.  vacca,  a  cow.]  In  America,  the 
stock  or  cattle  keeper  on  the  prairies  of  the 
south-west. 

Vachery  (vash'er-i),  n.  [A  provincial  word. 
Fr.  vacherie.  See  VACHER.]  1.  A  pen  or 
inclosnre  for  cows.— 2.  A  dairy.— 3.  A  place- 
name  for  farms. 

t'achery  (the  ch  with  its  French  sound)  is  the  name 
of  several  farms  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Latham. 

Vacillancy  (vas'il-Ian-si),  n.  [From  L  va- 
cillo,  to  waver.  See  VACILLATE.]  A  state  of 
vacillating  or  wavering:  vacillation;  incon- 
stancy. 'That  vacillancy  in  human  souls.' 
Dr  H.  More.  [Rare.] 

VacUlant(vas'il-lant),«.  Vacillating;  fluctu- 
ating; unsteady.  [Rare.] 

Vacillate  (vas'il-lat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  vacil- 
lated; ppr.  vacillating.  [L.  vacillo,  vacil- 
latum,  to  sway  to  and  fro;  connections 
doubtful;  probably  not  allied  to  E.  wag. 


Yaccinium  MyrtUlus  (Bil- 
berrj). 


ate.  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;      pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;        y,  Sc.  fey. 
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waggle.  ]  1.  To  waver;  to  move  one  way  and 
tin''  other;  to  reel  or  stagger. 

But  whilst  it  (a  spheroid)  turns  upon  an  axis  that 
is  not  permanent  ...  it  is  always  liable  to  shift  and 

:,i!t  from  one  axis  to  another.  Fatty. 

2.  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  to  waver; 
to  lie  unsteady  or  inconstant. 

Vacillating  (v:ls'il-lat-in^).j).  ami  a.  1.  Mov- 
in- so  as  to  vacillate.—  '1  Instead)  in  opinion 
ni  i,  -sol  nt  inn;  inclined  to  fluctuate.  Milman. 

Vacillatingly  (vas'il-lat-iiit'-li),  adv.  In  a 
vacillating  manner;  unsteadily. 

Vacillation  tvas-il-la'shon).  «.  [fr.  vacilla- 
tion, from  L.  mcillatio.  from  micillo.  See 
VACILLATE.)  1.  The  act  of  vacillating;  a 
wavering;  a  moving  one  way  and  the  other; 
a  reeling  or  staggering. 

They  (the  bones  of  the  feet)  are  put  in  action  by 
every  slip  or  vactUat&H  of  the  body.  Faley. 

2.  Vacillating  conduct;  fluctuation  of  mind; 
unsteadiness;  change  from  one  object  to 
another;  inconstancy.  'Xo  remainders  of 
doubt,  no  lacillation.'  Bp.  Hall. 

By  your  variety  and  vacillation  you  lost  the  accept- 
able time  of  the  first  grace.  Saeen. 

Vaclllatory  (vas'il-la-to-ri),  a.  Inclined  to 
vacillate;  wavering;  vacillating;  uncertain. 
'Such  vacillatory  accounts  of  aff  ail's  of  state. ' 
Roinr  Xorth.  [Rare.] 

Vacoa  (va-ko'a),  n.  A  species  of  screw- 
pine  (Pandamts  utilii)  abounding  in  the 
islands  of  .Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  whose 
leaf-fibre  is  made  into  sacks  for  colonial 
produce. 

Vacuate  (vak'u-at),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vacu- 
ated;  ppr.  vacuating.  [L.  vacua,  vacua! urn, 
to  empty,  from  vacuus,  empty.]  To  make 
empty:  to  evacuate.  [Rare.] 

Vacuation(vak-u-a'shon),  n.  [See VACUATE.] 
Tile  act  of  emptying;  evacuation.  [Rare.  ] 

VacuiSt  (vak'u-ist),  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  a  vacuum  in  nature:  opposed  to 
a  plenivt. 

Those  spaces  which  the  vacuists  would  have  to  be 
empty  because  they  are  manifestly  devoid  of  air  the 
plenists  do  not  prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter. 

Vacuity  (va-ku'i-ti),  n.  [L.  vamitas,  from 
vacuum,  empty.  Akin  vacant,  vacate.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  vacuous,  empty,  or  unfilled; 
emptiness. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a 
fresh  supply.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied 
with  an  invisible  fluid  only;  vacuum. 

A  -vacuity  is  interspersed  among  the  particles  of 
matter.  Bentlcy. 

3.  Want  of  reality;  inanity;  nihility. 

If  they'll  run  behind  the  glass  to  catch  at  it  their 
expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity  and  emptiness. 
Glaavillt. 

4.  Freedom  from  mental  exertion;  thought- 
lessness; listlessness;  vacancy.     'A  patient 
people,  much  given  to  slumber  and  ua- 
cuity,  and  but  little  troubled  with  the  dis- 
ease of  thinking.'     W.  Irving.—  6.  Absence 
of  intelligence  in  look  or  countenance;  ex- 
pression .showing  want  of  thought  or  intel- 
ligence. 

Vacuna  (va-ku'na),  n.  [From  vaco,  to  be  at 
leisure.]  In  Latin  myth,  the  goddess  of 
rural  leisure,  to  whom  husbandmen  sacri- 
ficed at  the  close  of  harvest  She  was  espe- 
cially a  deity  of  the  Sabines. 

Vacuolated  (vak'u-o-lat-ed),  a.  Full  of 
vacuoles  or  small  air-cavities. 

Vacuolation  (vak'u-6-la"shon),  n.  The 
multiplication  of  vacuoles  or  air-cells  which 
takes  place  in  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organism  from  the  germ — seen 
also  in  the  adult  state  of  many  Protozoa. 

Vacuole  (vak'u-61),  n.  [Adim.from  vacuum.] 
A  minute  cell  or  cavity  in  the  tissue  of 
organisms,  as  in  the  Protozoa.  According 
to  Beale,  vacuoles  are  little  cavities  in  the 
tissues  of  plants  and  animals  in  which  the 
living,  forming,  or  germinal  matter,  called 
bioplasm,  exists. 

Vacuous  (vak'u-us),  a.  [L.  vacuus.  See 
VACOCM.]  Empty;  unfilled;  void;  vacant. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space.         Milton. 

Vacuousness  (vak'u-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  vacuous  or  empty.  W.  Montagu*. 

Vacuum  (vak'u-um),  n.  pi.  Vacuums 
(vak'u-umz),  or  sometimes  Vacua  (vak'u-a). 
[L.,  an  empty  space,  a  void  or  vacuity,  neut. 
sing,  of  vacuun,  empty;  akin  vacant,  vaca- 
tion, &c.]  Space  empty,  or  space  devoid 
of  all  matter  or  body.  Whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  absolute  vacuum  in 
nature  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
controverted.  The  existence  of  a  vacuum 
was  maintained  by  the  Pythagoreans,  Epi- 


cureans, and  Atomists;  but  it  was  denied  by 
the  Peripatetics,  who  asserted  that  '  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.'  The  modern  theory,  which 
seems  to  he  warranted  by  experience,  is  that 
an  absolute  vacuum  cannot  exist,  the  subtle 
nii-'liuin  known  as  ether  being  believed  to  be 
everywhere  present.  In  a  less  strict  sense  a 
vacuum  (more  or  less  perfect)  is  saiil  to  lie 
produced  when  airismoreorlesscumpU-tely 
removed  from  an  inclosed  space,  such  as 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  a  portion  of  a 
barometric  tube,  Ac.  In  the  receiver  of  the 
iiir-puinp  the  vacuum  can  only  be  partial,  as 
the  exhaustion  is  limited  by  the  remaining 
air  not  bavin'.'  suffieient  elasticity  to  raise 
the  valves.  The  Torricellian  vacuum,  that 
is,  the  space  above  the  mercury  in  a  carefully 
manipulated  barometer  tube,  la  more  nearly 
perfect  in  this  respect,  but  the  space  is  to 
some  extent  filled  with  the  vapour  of  mer- 
cury. If,  however,  an  air-pump  receiver, 
filled  with  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  (so  as  to 
expel  the  air),  be  exhausted,  a  small  vessel 
containingmoistcausticpotash,  and  another 
containing  concentrated  sulphuricacid,  hav- 
ing been  previously  introduced,  the  remain- 
ing carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  and  a  v:u  uum 
produced  so  nearly  absolute  that  the  electric 
spark  fails  to  pass  through  it. 
Vacuum-brake  (vak'u-uni-brak),».  A  brake 
operated  by  steam,  used  in  connection  with 
railway  carriages,  itc.,  in  which  the  power 
employed  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
produced  by  creating  a  vacuum. 
Vacuum-gauge  (vak'u-um-gaj),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  difference  between 
the  external  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
pressure  inside  a  partially  exhausted  vessel, 
such  as  a  steam-boiler  which  has  become 
cold  and  in  which  the  steam  has  condensed, 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  <Sc.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

Vacuum-pan  (vak'ii-um-pan),  n.  A  vessel 
for  boiling  saccharine  juices  in  a  partial 
vacuum  during  the  process  of  sugar-making. 
It  is  usually  spheroidal  in  shape,  and  is 
made  in  two  segmental  or  semi-globular 
portions.  The  vapour  from  the  boiling  juice 
rises  into  the  dome  at  the  top,  when  it  is 
removed  by  a  pump  or  condenser.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  vessel  over  the  old  pans  are 
that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crystal- 
lizable  sugar  are  raised,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  grape-sugar  or  molasses  being  produced. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Vacuum-pump  (vak'u-um-pump),  n.  A 
pump  connected  with  the  boiler  of  a  marine 
steam-engine  for  pumping  out  the  air  and 
BO  creating  a  vacuum,  whereupon  the  sea- 
water  flows  in  from  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. ' 

Vacuum-tube  (  vak'u-um-tub  ),  n.  A  tube 
employed  to  examine  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
charge of  electricity  through  air  or  gas  rare- 
fled  or  exhausted  to  the  required  degree. 
The  most  striking  phenomenon  is  the  mag- 
nificent coloured  light  with  which  the  tube 
is  tilled,  the  colour  of  the  light  being  differ- 
ent at  the  positive  and  negative  electrodes, 
and  varying  with  the  gas  through  which  the 
discharge  is  passed.  Thus,  in  common  air 
it  is  purple  or  red  at  the  positive  end,  blue 
or  violet  at  the  negative;  in  hydrogen,  it 
is  greenish-blue ;  in  carbonic  oxide,  bright 
green,  turning  to  yellow  at  the  positive,  and 
to  blue  at  the  negative. 
Vadet  (vad).  v.i.  [A  form  at  fade.  As  to 
change  of  /  to  v  see  V.]  1.  To  pass  away;  to 
vanish;  to  depart. 

When  he  departed,  the  onelie  shield,  defense,  and 
comfort  of  the  commonwealth  was  vaded  and  gone. 
Holinshed. 

2.  To  fade;  to  wither.  'Fair  flower,  untimely 
plucked,  soon  vaded..'    Shak. 

There  the  sweet  Rowers  of  delight  -vadt  away  in 
that  season  out  of  our  heart,  as  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  trees  after  harvest.  Southey. 

Vade-mecum  (va'de-me'kum),  n.  [I.,  go 
with  me.]  A  book  or  other  thing  that  a 
person  carries  with  him  as  a  constant  com- 
panion; a  manual;  a  pocket  companion. 
Vadimonyt  (vad'i-mo-ni),  n.  [L.,  vadimo 
nium,  from  vas,  vadis,  a  surety.]  In  old  law, 
a  bond  or  pledge  to  appear  before  a  judge 
on  a  certain  day. 

Vadium  (va'di-um),  n.  [From  L.  Das,  vadis 
a  surety, bail.]  InScotslaw, awad;  apledge 
or  surety.—  radium  mortmtm,  a  mortgage 
—  Vadium  mown,  a  living  pledge. 
Vafrous  (vii'frus),  a.  [L.  vafer,  sly,  cunning. 
Crafty ;  cunning.  '  Vafrous  tricks.'  Fel 
tham. 

Vagabond  (vag'a-bond),  a.    [Fr.  vagabond 
from  L.  vagabundug,  wandering  to  and  fro 


from  vagor,  to  wander;  same  root  as  veho,  to 
carry,  and  as  E.  wagon.]  1.  Wandering; 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  any 
settled  habitation.  '  Vugalnmd  exile.  '  Shak. 
1  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion; driven  to  ami  fro.  'Like  to  a  vagabond 
llau  upon  the  stream.'  Shak.—  3.  1'crtain- 
ing  to  a  vagabond  or  worthless  stroller. 
Vagabond  (va/a-bond).  n.  l.t  One  without 
a  settled  home;  one  going  from  place  to 
place;  a  wanderer:  a  vagrant.  [Not  neces- 
sarily in  a  bad  sense.  ] 

Reduced,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 

From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and 

A  vagabond  in  Afric.  Aittltmii. 

2.  An  idle  worthless  stroller  from  place  to 
place  without  lixed  habitation  or  visible 
meai  is  of  earning  .an  honest  livelihood  ;  hence, 
in  («  IP,  an  idle,  worthless  vagrant.     See  VA- 
GRANT. 

You  are  a  -vagabond  and  no  true  traveller.     Shak. 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp;  a  ras- 
cal.   [Colloq.  ] 

Vagabond  (vag'a-bond),  v.i.  To  wander 
about  in  an  idle  manner;  to  play  the  vaga- 
bond :  with  an  indefinite  it  (comp.  vaga- 
bondize). C.  lieade. 

Vagabondage  (vag'a-bond-aj),  n.  The  state 
condition  of  a  vagabond;  as,  to  live  in 

t<ri/nin/<t<lf.       M'Cl'lloch. 

Vagabondism  (  vag'a-bond-izm),  n.    The 

uays  or  habits  of  a  vagabond;  vagabondage. 
Vagabondize  (vag'a-bond-iz),  v.i.    To  wan- 

der like  a  vagabond  :  with  an  indefinite  if. 

'  Vagabondizing  it  all  over  Holland.'    C. 

Jteade. 
Vagabondryt  (vag'a-bond-ri),  n.  Vagabond- 

age.    Cotiirave. 
Vagal  (va'gal),  a.  In  ana!,  pertaining  to  the 

vanus  or  pneumogastric  nerve. 
Vagaucyt  (va'gan-si),  n.    1.  Vagrancy.— 

•/Extravagance.    Hilton. 
Vagantes  (va-gan'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.  vagans.  va- 

ganti*.  ppr.  of  vagor,  to  wander.  ]    A  tribe 

of  spiders  having  no  fixed  place  of  residence 

except  at  the  period  of  oviposition. 
Vagarious  (va-ga'ri-us),  a.  Having  vagaries; 

whimsical;  capricious. 
Vagarisll  (va-ga'rish),  a.  Wandering;  given 

to  vagaries. 

His  eyes  were  oft  vaporish.       Dr.  ll'olcot. 

Vagary  (va-ga'ri),  n.  [Probably  from  the 
verb  vagary,  and  that  from  It.  vagare,  to 
wander  about,  from  L.  vagari,  to  wander 
(whence  vagabond,  &c.),  or  it  may  be  di- 
rectly from  the  Latin.  )  MA  wandering  or 
strolling. 

The  people  called  Phoenices  ffave  themselves  to 
long  zuwries,  and  continual  viages  by  sea. 

Barnaby  Rich: 

2.  A  wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild 
freak  ;  a  whim  ;  a  whimsical  purpose.  '  A 
most  extravagant  vagary.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 
•  The  vagaries  of  a  child.'  Spectator. 

They  chang'd  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell.     Milton. 

Vagaryt  (va-ga'ri),  v.i.  [See  the  noun.]  To 
gad;  to  range.  'To  wander,  vagary,  gad, 
range.'  Cotgrave. 

Vagationt  (va-ga'shon),  n.  [L.  vagatio,  from 
vagor,  to  wander.]  A  wandering;  a  roving 
about. 

Vagientt  (vii'ji-ent),  a.    [L.  vagiens,  vagien- 
f  is,  ppr.  of  vagio.to  cry  like  a  child.]  Cryin 
like  a  child.     '  Vagient  infancy.' 


. 

Vagina  (va-ji'na),  n.  [L.,  a  sheath.]  1.  In 
anat.  a  name  extended  to  many  parts  which 
serve  as  sheaths  or  envelopes  to  other  parts; 
specifically,  a  cylindrical  canal  5  or  6  inches 
long  situated  within  the  pelvis  of  the  female. 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and 
communicating  by  one  extremity  with  the 
vulva,  and  by  the  other  with  the  womb,  the 
neck  of  which  it  embraces.—  2.  In  bot.  the 
sheath  formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  flat 
petiole  round  a  stem,  as  in  grasses.—  3.  In 
arch  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  ter- 
minus, from  which  the  bust  or  figure  seems 
to  issue  or  arise. 

Vaginal  (va-ji'nal  orvaj'i-nal).  a.  [L.  vagina, 
a  sheath.  See  WAIN.)  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
sheath  or  resembling  a  sheath;  as,  a  vaginal 
membrane.—  2.  In  anaf..  pertaining  to  the 
vagina. 

Vaginant  (va-ji'nant),a.  In  bot  sheathing; 
as,  a  vaginant  leaf,  one  investing  the  stem 
or  branch  by  its  base,  which  has  the  form 
of  a  tube. 

Vaginata  (va-ji'na-ta),  n.  pi.  [L.  vagina,  a 
sheath.]  The  sheathed  polyps;  an  order  of 
polyps,  comprising  those  inclosed  in  a  cal- 
careous or  horny  polypary. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  lodi;      g,  go;      j,;'ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing; 
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Vaginate  (va-jT-nat),  n.    One  of  the  Vagi- 
nata 

Vaginate,  Vaglnated  (va-jTnat.  va-jl'nat- 
ed),  a.     In  bot.  sheathed ;  invested  by  the 
tnlinlar  base  of  the  leaf,  as  a  stem. 
Vaginopennous  (va-ji'no-pen"us),  a.    [L. 
ftyiiia,  a  sheath,  and  penna,  a  feather.  ] 
Slieath-wiii^cil ;   having  tile  wiu-s  covered 
with  a  hanl  ra*c  "I1  sheath,  as  some  insects 
Vaginula,  Vaglnule  (va-jiu'u-la,  vaj'in-fll), 
n.     [L.  i-ayiniila,  dim,  of  rayi/ia,  a  sheath.] 
In  bot.  (a)  the  sheath  at  the  uase  of  the  seta 
of  an  urn -moss.    (6)  One  of  the  tubular 
florets  in  composite  flowers. 
Vagoust  (va'gus),  a.   [L.  vayus.  wandering.] 
Wandering;  unsettled.    Ayli/e. 
Vagrancy  (va'gran-si),  n.   1.  A  state  of  wan- 
dering without  a  settled  home.   [Not  neces- 
sarily in  a  bad  sense.] 

Did  he  spend  his  days  in  continual  labour,  in  rest- 
less travel,  in  endless  vagrancy,  going  about  doing 
R°°d.  Barrow. 

2.  The  life  and  condition  of  being  a  vagrant 
in  ordinary  sense.  In  law,  the  name  given 
to  a  very  miscellaneous  class  oj  offences 
against  public  police  and  order.  See  VA- 
GRANT. 

Vagrant  (va'grant),  a.  [Formerly  vagarant, 
Norm,  vagarant,  O.Fr.  vagant,  from  L.  va- 
gari,  to  wander,  to  stray.  ]  1.  Wandering 
from  place  to  place  without  any  settled 
habitation.  '  Vagrant  through  all  the  world  ' 
May. 

An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on 
Through  dusty  ways,  in  storm,  from  door  to  door 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  who  wanders;  unsettled ; 
as,  a  vagrant  life,  llacaulay.—  3.  Moving 
without  any  certain  direction.  '  These  same 
dark  curls  blown  vagrantin  the  wind.  'Keats 
Vagrant  (va'grant),  n.  1.  A  wanderer;  one 
without  a  settled  home  or  habitation.  Bar- 
row.—2.  An  idle  wanderer  or  stroller;  a 
vagabond;  a  tramp:  now  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing. 

Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view.    Prior. 

In  law,  the  word  vagrant  has  a  much  more 
extended  meaning  than  that  assigned  to  it 
in  ordinary  language,  and  in  its  application 
the  notion  of  wandering  is  almost  lost.  In  the 
English  statutes  vagrants  are  divided  into 
three  grades:  (a)  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
or  such  as,  while  able  to  maintain  themselves 
and  families,  neglect  to  do  so ;  unlicensed 
pedlars  or  chapmen,  beggars,  common  pros- 
titutes, itc.;  all  such  persons  being  liable  to 
a  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
(6)  Rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  such  as  have 
been  convicted  of  being  idle  and  disorderly- 
persons,  and  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
repeated  offence,  fortune-tellers  and  other 
likeimpos  tors,  personsgamblingand  betting 
in  public,  persons  having  no  visible  occupa- 
tion, and  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  &c.;  such  persons  being  liable 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  (c)  Incorrigible  rogues,  or  such  as 
have  been  convicted  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  are  guilty  of  the  repetition  of 
the  offence,  persons  breaking  out  of  legal 
confinement,  <fcc. ;  all  such  persons  being 
liable  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  whipping  being  added  at  the 
option  of  the  judge. 

Vagrantly  (va'grant-li),  adv.  In  a  vagrant 
wandering,  unsettled  manner  [Rare  1 

VagrantneSB  (va'grant-nes),  n.  The' state 
of  being  vagrant;  vagrancy.  [Rare] 

Vague  (vag),  a.  [Fr.  vague,  from  L.  vaaus 
wandering.  See  VAGABOND.]  i.f  Wander^ 
ing;  vagrant;  vagabond. 

Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the  vasnte 
villains,  good  neither  to  live  peaceabh>.  nor  to  fight 
Sir  y.  Hayroard. ' 
I  was  as  -vague  as  solitary  dove 
N  or  knew  that  nests  were  built,       Keats. 

2  Unsettled  as  regards  meaning,  scope  or 
the  like;  unfixed;  undetermined;  indefinite- 
not  clear;  hazy;  uncertain ;  doubtful.  '  Vanui 
ideas.  Locke-*.  Proceeding  from  no  known 
authority;  flying;  uncertain;  as,  a  vague 

I  have  read  in  some  old  marvellous  tale 

Some  legend  strange  and  vagi,,, 
That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 

Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague.      Longfellow 

Vaguet  (vagX  n.    1.  A  wandering. -2.  A  va- 

Vaguet  (vag),  v.i.  To  wander;  to  stroll:  to 
land'  vague and  range  abroad.'  Bol- 

Xfrif",6.!7 1(v&g/Ii)'  ad>>-  In  a  v"Sue,  uncertain, 
unsettled  manner;  without  deflniteness 
clearness,  or  distinctness. 


Vagueness  (vag'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
vague,  Indefinite,  unsettled,  or  uncertain ; 
want  of  clearness;  ambiguousness;  haziness. 

His   speculations   have   none   of   th.-u 
which  is  the  common  fault  of  political  philosophy. 

Vagus  (va'gus),  n.  [L.  vagus,  wandering, 
from  its  course.]  The  pueumojjastric  nerve 
or  nerves. 

Vanea  (valiS-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Apocynacere.  V.  gummifera,  a  spe- 
cies found  in  Madagascar,  is  said  to  yield  au 
excellent  kind  of  caoutchouc. 

Vaik  (vak),  v.i.  To  become  vacant;  to  be 
vacant;  to  be  unoccupied.  [Scotch  ] 

Vall(val),  n.  and  ti.   Same  as  Veil.  See  VEIL 

Vailt  (val),  i>.(.  [Abbrev.  from  O.E.  male, 
avail,  from  Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down,  from  L 
ad,  to,  and  vallis,  a  valley.]  1.  To  let  or  cast 
down;  to  lower;  to  let  fall;  to  take  off. 

yail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wronged,  I'd  fain  have  said,  a  maid.     Shak. 

When  as  -vailtd  was  her  lofty  crest 
Her  golden  locks  .  .  .  themselves  adown  display 
And  raught  unto  her  heeles.  Sfensfr. 

2.  To  let  down,  lower,  or  take  off,  in  token 
of  respect  or  submission.     'Did  mil  their 
crowns  to  his  supremacy.'     Shak.      'And 
Greece  itself  ma  to  our  English  voice  ' 
Chapman.  'Without  vailinghis  bonnet. '  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Certain  of  the  Turk's  gallies.  which  would  not  vail 
their  topsails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed. 

3.  To  let  sink,  as  through  fear.  'That  furious 
.Scot  gan  vail  his  stomach.'    Shak 

Vail  t  (val),  v.i.  To  yield  or  recede;  to  give 
place;  to  show  respect  by  yielding,  uncover- 
ing, or  otherwise. 

Thy  convenience  must  vail  to  thy  neighbour's  ne- 
:ess"y-  South. 

Vallt  (val),  n.  Submission;  descent:  decline 
Vail  (val),  v.i.  [An  abbrev.  of  avail.]  To 
profit.  [Poetical.] 

Fails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn 
Where  the  seven  spears  of  Wedderburne. 

Their  men  in  battle  order  set.      Sir  If.  Scott 

Vail  (val),  n.  [From  avail,  profit  advan- 
tage.] l.t  Profit;  proceeds. 

My  house  is  as  'twere  the  cave  where  the  young 
outlaw  hoards  the  stolen  vail,  of  his  occupation. 

2.t  An  unlocked  or  casual  acquisition'"'  a 
windfall.  Tooke.—z.  Money  given  to  servants 
by  a  visitor. 

They  (the  lackeys)  guzzled,  devoured,  debauched 
cheated,  played  cards,  bullied  visitors  for  -vails. 

Vallert  (val'er),  n.  One  who  vailst  maeTwho 
yields  from  respect. 

He  is  high  in  his  own  imagination  .  when  he 

goes  he  looks  who  looks ;  if  he  finds  not  a  good  store 
of  itatler,  he  comes  home  stiff.  Sir  T.  C&,r°ury 

Valmuret  (va'mur),  n.    See  VAUNTMURE. 

Vain  (van),  a.  [Fr.  vain,  vain,  fruitless 
empty,  vainglorious,  Ac.,  from  L  vanus 
empty,  void;  probably  from  same  root  as  E 
to  wane,  want.]  1.  Having  no  real  value  or 


,  ••"•t     *•  "»*»iii(s  am  i  cai  value  or 

importance  ;  unsubstantial ;  empty  •  idle  • 
trivial;  worthless;  unsatisfying  •  Vain  wis- 
dom all,  and  false  philosophy.'  Milton. 

Every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show.    Ps.  xxxix.  6. 
yam  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  t 

2.  Producing  no  good  result ;  dertitute  of 
force  or  efficacy;  fruitless;  ineffectual;  use- 
less. 

5  help  in  the  time  of  trouble :  for  vain  is  the 
lan.  ps  j^  n 

Let  no  man  sneafc  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  Is  but  -vain.        Shak. 

Comparatively  seldom  said  of  concrete 
objects.  '  How  these  vain  weak  nails  may 
tear  a  passage.'  Shak.  -3.  Light-minded; 
foolish;  silly.  '  As  school-maids  change  their 
name  by  vain  though  apt  affection.'  Shak 
\.  Proud  of  petty  things  or  of  trifling  attain- 
ments; elated  with  a  high  opinion  of  one's 
own  accomplishments,  or  with  things  more 
showy  than  valuable;  having  a  morbid  crav- 
ing for  the  admiration  or  applause  of  others- 
puffed  up;  inflated;  conceited-  as  to  be 
vain  of  one's  fine  clothes. 

h^r?'H,,!!"!n,>,de"l;htJ"  tellinK  *hat  honours  have 


been  told ;    whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  th, 
honours  below  his  merit,  and  scorns  to  boast  °SwM 


Shakspere  has  for  vain  in  the  same  sense 
—TO  take  the  name  ,,f  God  in  Klin,  t..  u-,' 
Bu  name  of  God  with  levity  or  profaiu-m-ss 
»Y.v  Empty,  trivial,  worthless,  unsatisfy- 
ing, fruitless,  ineffectual,  useless,  idle  un- 
real, void,  shadowy,  delusive, unimportant 
proud,  conceited,  inflated,  showy,  oetenta- 
tious,  lalse,  deceitful. 

Vainglorious  (van-gl,Vri-us),  a.    1.  Feeling 
vainglory;    vain    to   excess  of   one's   own 

bo-lstful"lentSi  e'ated  bej'ulld  due  measure; 

Vairtfierimtmn  .  .  . 

In  his  light  wings  is  lifted  up  to  sky.  Sfettscr. 
,,    .      ,     .  Yet  to  Clory  aspires 

vainglorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame. 

Mitlm. 

2.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  vainglory- 
founded  on  vanity;  boasting.  '  Vainalorioui 
vaunts.'  Hackluyt.  'Arrogant  and  cain- 
n/::,-,:,,,i  expression.'  Sir  31  Hale 
Vaingloriously  (van-glo'ri-us-li),  adv.  With 
vainglory  or  empty  pride.  MUtm 
Vainglory  (van-glo'i-i),  n.  Glory,  pride,  or 
boastfnlness  that  is  vain  or  empty  tendency 
to  unduly  exalt  one's  self  or  one's  own  per- 
formances; vanity,  especially  such  as  leads 
a  person  to  endeavour  to  make  a  show-  vain 
pomp  or  show. 

YaiHi.glorie  is  for  to  have  pompe  and  delit  in  his 
temporal  highnesse,  and  gloric  him  in  his  worldly 
estate-  Chauter. 

«s*m^!?s?£d5?**':>s  but  yet  ksre 

Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory 
Phil.  ii.  3 

Vainly  (van'li),  adv.     In  a  vain  manner; 
as,  (a)  without  effect;  to  no  purpose-  inef-     . 
fectually;  in  vain.  •  Benefit  no  further  than 
vainly  longing.'    Shak. 

In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  waste  your  breath. 

(6)  In  an  inflated  or  conceited  manner 
proudly;  arrogantly;  as,  to  strut  about 
Minty.  (c)  Idly;  foolishly;  unreasonably 
At  random  from  the  truth,  vainlti  ex- 
pressed.' Shak. 

Vainness  (van'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
vain;  inefficacy ;  iiieffectualness ;  as,  the 
vainness  of  efforts.— 2.  Empty  pride-  vanity 
'  Iree  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride  ' 
Shak. 

VaiT  (var),  n.  [O.Fr.  vair,  from  L  varius 
various,  variegated.  ]  An  old  name  for  a  kin.i 
of  fur,  no  doubt  originally  a  particoloured 
fur.  In  her.  one  of  the 
furs,  composed  of  sepa- 
rate pieces,  silver  and 
blue  (argent  and  azure) 
cut  to  resemble  little 
shields,  or  (it  is  said)  the 
flower  of  the  campanula, 
and  opposed  to  each 
other  in  rows.  When  of 
different  colours  these 
are  specified  and  de- 


Vair. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall; 


5.  Showy;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state. 

effectual'  *"  "°  purpoae;  wiUiout  effectf  in- 

In  vain  they  do  worship  me.        Mat.  xv.  9. 
Providence  and  nature  never  did  anything  in  vain 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange.  ' 


.,  «*»c    Byccmeu     anu     de- 

scribed vairi  or  vairy,  e.g.  vairy  argent  and 
vert.  Counter-fair  differs  from  vair  by  hav- 
ing the  bells  or  cups  arranged  base  against 
base,  and  point  against  point. 

F*,>,  a  fur  ranking  with  ermine  and  sable  amongst 
the  most  highly-prized  of  the  many  used  for  the  linmir 
or  trimming  of  mantles,  gowns,  and  other  articles  of 
apparel  m  the  middle  ages.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  skin  of  a  species  of  squirrel  (some  say  weasel) 
gray  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  throat  and  belly 

Plane/a. 
V^AIR'  Vairy  (va'ra,  va'ri),  a.    In  her.  see 

Vaiseshlka  (vi-sa^shi-ka),  n.  The  second  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Nyaya  system 
of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
later  development  of  it,  differing  from  it 
principally  by  its  doctrine  of  atomic  indi- 
vidualities (viseshas),  whence  the  name. 

Vaisnnava  (vl-shna'va),  n  Lit  a  wor- 
shipper of  Vishnu.  The  Vaishnavas  form 
one  of  the  great  divisions  into  which  Brah- 
manism  is  divided,  characterized  by  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  over  the  other 
gods  of  the  Trinmrti.  This  division  is  again 
broken  up  into  subordinate  sects  named 
after  respective  founders. 

Vaisya  (vis'ya),  n.  A  member  of  the  third 
caste  among  the  Hindus,  comprehending 
merchants,  traders,  and  cultivators  The 
vaisyas  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Aryan 
population  of  India,  after  deducting  the 
Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  or  the  priestly 
and  yvarrior  castes. 

Vaivode  (va'vod),  n.    See  WAYWODE 

Vakeel  (va-keT),  »•  In  the  East  Indies,  an 
ambassador  or  agent  sent  on  a  special  com- 
mission, or  residing  at  a  court;  a  native  at- 
torney; a  native  Indian  law-pleader. 
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Valance,  Valence  ( vul'uns,  val'ens),  n. 
[From  Norm,  valuunt,  O.Fr.  avalant,  de- 
scending, hanninn  down,  from  acaler,  to 
let  down.  It  was  probably  a  plural  form 
originally.  See  AVAL*:,  VAIL,  to  let  down.] 
The  drapery  hanging  round  a  bed,  from  the 
head  of  window  curtains,  from  a  couch,  Arc. 
'  Valance  of  Venice.'  Shak.  'The  valance 
of  the  bed.'  Swift. 

Valance,  Valence  (vnl'ans,  val'ens),  v.t.  To 
furnish  or  decorate  with  a  valance:  figura- 
tively used  iu  the  quotation  for  to  decorate 
with  a  beard. 

Thy  face  is  -valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee  last.    Shak. 

Valanche  (va-lansh'),  n.    An  avalanche. 

The  great  danger  of  travelling  here  .  .  .  proceeds 
from  what  they  call  the  valanches,  Smollett, 

Vale  (val),  n.  [Fr.  val,  from  L.  mills,  a  val- 
ley. See  VALLEY.]  1.  A  tract  of  low  ground 
between  hills;  a  valley:  more  poetical  and 
leas  general  than  valley.  'The  famous  val- 
lies  in  England  of  which  one  is  called  the 
vale  of  White  Horse.'  Holimshed. 

I  pity  the  people  who  weren't  born  in  a  vale,  I 
don't  mean  a  flat  country,  but  a  -vale,  that  is  a  flat 
country  bounded  by  hills.  The  having  your  hill  al. 
ways  in  view  if  you  choose  to  turn  towards  him, 
that's  the  essence  ofzvate.  Hughes. 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal;  as.  a  pump  vale 
to  carry  off  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump.— 

3.  Fig.  a  state  of  decline  or  wretchedness. 
'His  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale.1    Shak. 
1  Declined  into  the  vale  of  years.'    Shak. 

Vale  (val),  n.     See  VAIL  in  the  sense  of  a 

servant's  gratuity. 
Vale  (va'le),  n.     [L.  imper.  of  valere,  to  be 

well.]    Farewell;  adieu. 

I  dropt  a  tear,  and  wrote  my  vale,         Praed. 

Valediction  (va-le-dik'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
valedico,  valedictum  —  vale,  farewell,  and 
d\cot  to  say.  ]  A  farewell;  a  bidding  farewell. 
'  A  valediction  forbidding  to  weep.'  Donne. 

Valedictorian  (va'le-dik-t6"ri-an),  n.  In 
American  colleges,  the  student  who  pro- 
nounces the  valedictory  oration  at  the  an- 
nual commencement. 

Valedictory  (va-le-dik'to-ri),  a.  Bidding 
farewell;  pertaining  or  relating  to  a  leave- 
taking  or  bidding  adieu;  farewell;  as,  a 
valedictory  speech. 

Valedictory  (va-le-dik'to-ri),  n.  An  oration 
or  address  spoken  at  commencement  in 
American  colleges  by  one  of  the  class  whose 
members  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  take  their  leave  of  college  and  of 
each  other. 

Valencia  (va-len'si-a),  n.  Same  as  Valentia. 

Valenciennes  (vii-lan-si-en),  n.  A  rich  va- 
riety of  lace  made  at  Valenciennes  in  France. 
The  meshes  are  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
hexagon,  formed  of  two  threads  partly 
twisted  and  plaited  at  top  of  the  mesh,  the 
pattern  being  worked  in  the  net. 

Valentia  (va-len'shi-a),  n.  A  stuff  made  of 
worsted,  cotton,  and  silk,  used  for  waist- 
coats. 

Valentine  (val'en-tln),  n.  i.  A  sweetheart 
or  choice  made  on  Valentine's  day. 

To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime  ! 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine.  Shak. 

I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce's  little  girl  is  my  -valentine, 
she  having  drawn  me.  Pepys. 

This  term  is  derived  from  St.  Valentine,  to 
whom  the  14th  of  February  is  sacred.  It  was 
a  very  old  notion,  alluded  to  by  Shakspere, 
that  on  this  day  birds  begin  to  couple. 
Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  custom  of  young 
men  and  women  choosing  each  other  as 
valentines  by  a  kind  of  lottery,  and  of  send- 
ing special  "love  missives  on  this  day.  — 
2.  A  letter  or  missive  sent  by  one  young 
person  to  another  on  St.  Valentine's  Day;  a 
printed  missive  of  an  amatory  or  satirical 
kind,  generally  sent  through  the  post  anony- 
mously. The  sentimental  class  are  often 
highly  ornamental  and  expensive  produc- 
tions, usually  bearing  pretty  pictures  on 
the  subject  of  courtship  or  matrimony;  the 
comic  class  have  usually  vile  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form  depicted  on  them, 
and  are  meant  to  reflect  on  the  personal  ap- 
pearance, habit,  character,  &c.,  of  the  reci- 
1 1  Sent. 

Valentinlan  (val-en-tin'i-an),  n.  One  of  a 
sect  of  heretics  who  sprung  up  in  the  second 
century,  and  were  so  named  from  Valen- 
tinus  their  founder.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Gnostics  who  regarded  Christ  as  a 
kind  of  incorporeal  phantom. 

Valerate  (val'e-rat),  n.  A  salt  of  valerianic 
acid. 
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Valerian  (va-le'ri-:in),  ».  The  common  name 
of  plants  uf  the  genus  Valeriana. 
Valerian  (va-le'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  perhuniiiir 
to  Valerian. —  Valerian  <Alt  an  essential  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  root  of 
Yaleriuna  o^.cimtliit.  It  is  a  pale  or  greenish 
liquid,  haying  a  strong  odour  of  valerian, 
an  aromatic  taste,  and  strong  acid  reaction. 
A  thousand  parts  of  the  root  yield  from  four 
to  twelve  of  the  oil. 

Valeriana  (va-le'ri-a"n:i),  n.  [By  some  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Emperor  FMtrioniM, 
who  had  benefited  from  it,  or  from  valere, 
to  be  strong,  to  be  well.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Valerianacea1. 
The  species,  which  are  numerous,  are  shrubs 
or  undershrubs,  with  very  variable  leaves, 
and  mostly  reddish-white  corymbose  flowers. 
There  are 
about  130  spe- 
cies, two  of 
which  are 
British.  These 
plants  are 
found  in  abun- 
dance in  tem- 
perate Europe 
and  Asia,  and 
North  and 
South  Ame- 
rica. V.ojficin- 
alis,  the  offi- 
cinal or  great 
wild  valerian, 
is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and. 
grows  abun- 
dantly by  the 
sides  of  riv- 
ers, and  in 
ditches,  and 
moist  woods 
in  Great  Britain.  The  root  has  a  very 
strong  smell,  which  is  dependent  on  a  vola- 
tile oil.  Cats  and  rats  are  very  fond  of  it, 
and  rat-catchers  employ  it  to  decoy  the 
latter.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture,  as  a  ner- 
vous stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Besides 
valerian  oil  the  root  contains  starch,  ex- 
tractive matter,  resin,  and  valeric  acid.  V. 
rubra,  or  red  valerian,  is  occasionally  found 
wild  in  Britain,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
as  well  as  many  other  species  on  account  of 
its  elegant  flowers.  V.  /Vm  is  the  garden 
valerian,  and  V.  Dioscoridis  the  ancient 
Greek  valerian. 

Valerianacese(va-le'ri-a-na"se-e),nvpZ.Anat. 
order  of  monopetalous  exogens,  composed 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs, 
inhabiting  temperate  climates  or  elevated 
positions,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
These  plants  are  most  nearly  related  to 
Dipsaceee,  from  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  three-celled  ovary  and  exalbumin- 
ous  seed.  The  principal  genera  are  Valeri- 
ana, Valerianella  (the  Fedia  of  Adanson), 
and  Nardostachys,  or  spikenard. 
Valerianella  (va-le'ri-a-nel"la),  n.  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Valerian acese.  The 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  described 
by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  others,  under  the 
genus  Fedia;  but  other  systematic  botanists 
retain  Valerianella,  and  restrict  the  genus 
Fedia  to  a  single  species,  the  F.  cortiucopice. 
V.  olitoria,  common  corn-salad,  or  lamb's 
lettuce,  is  an  annual  plant,  with  pale  green 
leaves  and  heads  of  small  slate-coloured 
flowers:  found  abundantly  in  cornfields  and 
cultivated  ground  in  Great  Britain.  In 
France  and  Germany  it  is  much  eaten  as  a 
salad,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  for  that 
purpose  in  this  country.  There  are  about 
fifty  species,  three  or  four  of  which  are 
British. 

Valerianic  (va-le'ri-an"ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  valerian. —  Valerianic  acid  (C5H10O2),  an 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  amylic 
alcohol.  It  is  also  extracted  from  the  root 
of  Valeriana  qfficinalis,  hence  the  name. 
Valerianic  acid  is  a  limpid  oily  fluid,  of  a 
disagreeable  and  peculiar  smell.  With  bases 
it  forms  soluble  salts,  which  have  a  sweet 
taste.  Called  also  Valeric  Acid.  Another 
name  is  Delphinic  Add. 
Valeric  (va-ler'ik),  a.  Same  as  Valerianic. 
Valerol,  Valerole  (va-le'rol),  n.  The  neu- 
tral oxygenated  constituent  of  valerian  oil. 
Valet  (val'et),  n.  [Fr.,  O.Fr.  vallet,  varlet, 
vaslet,  a  lad,  a  servant;  Med.  L.  varletus, 
vasletus,  a  page,  from  vasnus,  a  youth,  a  re- 
tainer. See  VASSAL.  Varlet  is  same  word.] 
1.  A  man-servant  who  attends  on  a  gentle- 
man's person.  Called  also  Valet  deChambre. 


\  ;i  !c!>,  or  varlrt.s,  were  originally  the  sons  of 
knights,  and  afterwards,  thoseof  tin- nobility 
before  they  attained  the  age  of  chivalry.— 
2.  In  the  manc'jc,  ;i  kind  of  goad  or  stick 
armed  with  a  point  of  iron. 

Valet  (val'et),  v.t.  To  attend  on  as  valet; 
to  act  the  valet  to.  Hughes. 

Valetudinarian  (val-e-tu'di-na"ri-an),  a. 
[L.  vttletitdinnrius,  from  valctudo,  state  « if 
ht.-alth,  good  health,  ill  health,  from  ntl'-i'. 
to  lie  well.  See  VALID.]  Sickly;  in  a  poor 
state  of  health;  weak;  infirm;  seeking  to  re- 
cover health. 

Shifting  from  the  warmer  vallies  to  the  colder  lulls, 
or  from  the  hills  to  the  vales,  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
\letudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind.      Derham. 

Valetudinarian  (val-e-tu'di-na"ri-an),  n.  A 
person  of  a  weak,  infirm,  or  sickly  constitu- 
tion; one  who  is  seeking  to  recover  health. 

Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  com- 
mand and  scold.  Su-i/t. 

Valetudinarianism  (val-e-tu'di-na"ri-an- 
izm),  n.  A  state  of  feeble  health;  infirmity. 

Valetudinariness  (vnl-6-tu'di-na-ri-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  valetudinary. 

Valetudinarious  (val-e-tu'di-na"ri-us),  a. 
Valetudinary, 

Valetudinary  (val-e-tu'di-na-ri),  n.  and  a. 
Same  as  Valetudinarian. 

It  renders  the  habits  of  society  dangerously  valetu- 
dinary. Burke. 

Valhalla  (val-hal'la),  n.  [Icel.  valholl,  the 
hall  of  the  slain— valr,  slaughter,  and  holl, 
a  hall.]  1.  In  Scand.  myth,  the  palace  of 
immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  heroes 
slain  in  battle  who  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  drinking  and  feasting.  Written  also  Wai- 
halla.  Hence— 2.  Auame  figuratively  applied 
to  any  edifice  which  is  the  final  resting-place 
of  many  of  the  heroes  or  great  men  of  a 
nation;  and  specifically,  to  the  Pantheon  or 
temple  of  Fame  built  by  Ludwig  I.  of  Ba- 
varia, at  Donaustauf,  near  Ratisbon,  and 
consecrated  to  all  Germans  who  have  be- 
come renowned  in  war,  statesmanship,  liter- 
ature, science,  and  art.  'Westminster  Abbey 
is  our  Valhalla.'  Times  newspaper. 

Valiance.t  Valiancy t  (val'yans,  val'yan-si), 
n.  Bravery;  valour.  'His  doughty  val- 
iaunce. '  Spenser. 

Both  joyned  -valiancy  with  government.        North. 

Valiant  (val'yant),  a.  [Fr.  vaillant,  from 
valoir,  L.  valere,  to  be  strong.  See  VALID.] 
l.t  Primarily,  strong;  vigorous  in  body;  also 
strong  or  powerful  in  a  more  general  sense. 

The  scent  thereof  is  somewhat  -valiant.    Fuller. 

2.  Brave;  courageous;  intrepid  in  danger; 
puissant. 

Be  thou  -valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the  Lord's  battles. 

i  Sam.  xviii.  17. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death, 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.    Shak. 

3.  Performed    with   valour;    bravely  con- 
ducted;  heroic;   as,  a  valiant  action  or 
achievement;  a  valiant  combat.     Milton. 

Valiant  t  (val'yant),  n.    A  valiant  person. 

Four  battles  .  .  .  wherein  four  -valiants  of  David 
slay  four  giants.  Heading  to  2  Sam.  xxi. 

Valiantly  (val'yant-li),  adv.  In  a  valiant 
manner;  stoutly;  courageously;  bravely; 
heroically.  'Fight  valiantly  to-day.'  Shak. 

Valiantness  (val'yant-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  valiant;  valour;  bravery;  in- 
trepidity in  danger.  Shak. 

Valid  (val'id),  a.  [Fr.  valide,  I.  validus, 
strong,  powerful,  from  valeo,  to  be  strong, 
to  be  well,  to  have  power,  from  a  root  var 
(with  common  change  to  I),  to  defend,  pro- 
tect, cover,  seen  also  in  E.  wary,  aware, 
also  wool.  Of  same  origin  are  value,  valiant, 
valour,  valetudinary.]  l.f  Strong;  power- 
ful; efficient. 

Perhaps  more  -valid  arms. 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 
May  serve  to  belter  us.  Milton. 

2.  Sufficiently  supported  by  actual  fact;  well 
grounded  ;  sound ;  just ;  good ;  capable  of 
being  justified  or  defended;  not  weak  or  de- 
fective; as,  a  valid,  reason;  a  valid  argu- 
ment; a  valid  objection.  —3.  Having  sufficient 
legal  strength  or  force;  good  or  sufficient  in 
point  of  law;  efficacious;  executed  with  the 
proper  formalities;  incapable  of  being  right- 
fully overthrown  or  set  aside ;  as,  a  valid 
deed;  a  valid  covenant;  a  valid  Instrument 
of  any  kind;  a  valid  claim  or  title;  &  valid 
marriage.— SYN.  Well-grounded,  well-based, 
sound,  justifiable,  available,  just,  good, 
weighty,  sufficient. 

Validate  (val'i-dat),  v.t.  1.  To  make  valid  ; 
to  confirm. 

The  right  remaining 
For  Philip  to  succeed  in  course  of  years 
If  years  should  validate  the  acknowledged  claim 
Of  birthright.  Sonthey. 
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2.  To  test  the  validity  of. 
The  assembly  occupied  itself  with  the  work  of 
votes.  Scotsman  ncu-sfafer. 

Validation  ( val-i-da'shon ),  «.     The  act  of 

lavin.,'  validity.     Intuit.     [Rare.] 
Validity  iva-lid'i-ti),  n.    [Fr.  talidit.-',  L  r<i- 
see  VALID.]    1.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  valid:  (a)  itrength 
or  force  fn>m  be  in;:  mppofted  by  fact;  ju^t- 
nes^ .  -  dticucy;  as,  the  r" 

of  an  argument  or  proof;  the  validity  of  an 
objection.    (6)  Legal  strength  or  force;  suf- 
tieieney  in  pt'inti-f  luu  ;  as.  the  valii 
a  will;"  the  rali<Jttn  of  a  urant. 
i.f  :i  claim  or  of  a  title. — -J.t  Strength  or 
power  in  general. 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory, 

i  if  i  iulent  birth,  but  poor  validity.        Sha*. 

3.t  Value. 

Nought  enters  there 
Of  what  wx/iVft/y  and  pitch  soe'er 
Hut  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price.  Shak. 

Validly  (val'id-li),  adv.  In  a  valid  manner; 
so  as  to  be  valid. 

Validness  (val'id-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
beinjr  valid;  validity. 

Valinch  (va-linsh'),  n.  A  tube  for  drawing 
liquors  from  a  cask  by  the  bung-hole.  Also 
written  Velinche  (which  see). 

Valise  (va-leV),  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  leather 
bag  or  case  for  holding  a  traveller's  equip- 
ment for  short  journeys.  Ac. ;  a  portmanteau. 

Valkyr,  Valkyria  (val'ker,  yal-ke'ri-a),  n. 
[IceL  valkyrja — talr,  the  slain,  and  kjoaa, 
to  select]  In  Scand.  myth,  one  of  the 
'choosers  of  the  slain'  or  fatal  sisters  of 
Odin,  represented  as  awful  and  beautiful 
maidens,  who,  mounted  on  swift  horses  and 
holding  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  pre- 
sided over  the  field  of  battle,  selecting  those 
destined  to  death  and  conducting  them  to 
Valhalla,  where  they  ministered  at  their 
feasts,  serving  them  with  mead  and  ale  in 
skulls. 

Valkyrian  (val-klr'i-an),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  Valkyrs  or  Valkyrias;  of  or  relating 
to  battle. 

Ourselves  have  often  tried  y&lkyrian  hymns. 
Tennyson. 

Valiancy  t  (vaHan-si),  n.  [From  valance.] 
A  large  wig  that  shades  the  face:  in  the  ex- 
tract used  adjectively. 

But  you,  loud  sirs,  who  through  yoor  curls  look  big, 
Criticks  in  plume  and  white  -valiancy  wig.  Dryden. 

Vallar(vaner),  a.  [L  nallarig,  from  vallum, 
a  palisaded  rampart,  from  vallut,  a  stake.] 
Pertaining  to  a  rampart  or  palisade.—  Valla  r 
crown,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  crown 
made  of  gold,  presented  to  the  first  soldier 
who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Called 
also  Vallary  Crown. 

Vallary  (val'la-ri),  a.    Same  as  Vallar. 

Vallatfont  (val-la'shon),  n.  [From  L.  vallum, 
a  rampart.]  A  rampart  or  entrenchment. 
T.  Warton. 

Vallatoryt  (vaHa-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
rampart  or  vallum.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Valley  (val'li),  n.  pi.  Valleys  (val'liz).  [Fr. 
valise,  from  val,  a  vale,  from  L.  vallig,  a 
valley;  perhaps  from  a  root  meaning  to  de- 
fend or  protect.  See  VALID.]  1.  Any  hol- 
low or  surface  depression  bounded  by  hills 
or  mountains,  and  usually  traversed  by  a 
stream  or  river,  which  receives  the  drain- 
age of  the  surrounding  heights;  a  vale.  A 
level  tract  of  great  extent,  and  traversed  by 
more  rivers  than  one,  is,  properly  speaking, 
not  a  valley,  but  a  plain;  and  deep  narrow 
river-courses  are  more  correctly  designated 
glens,  ravines,  gorges,  &c.  See  Erosion 
theory,  under  EROSION. 

Rush  on  his  host  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  -valleys.  Shak. 

2.  In  arch,  the  internal  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 
The  rafter  which  supports  the  valley  is  called 
the  valley  rafter  or  valley  piece,  and  the 
board  fixed  upon  it  for  the  leaden  gutter  to 
lie  upon  is  termed  the  valley  board.    By  old 
writers  valley  rafters  were  termed  sleepers. 

3.  Inaiiat.  a  depression  on  the  inferior  part 
of  the  cerebellum,  which  divides  it  into 
two  symmetrical  portions. 

Vallicula  (val-lik'u-la),  n.  [Dim.  from  L. 
vallfs,  a  valley.]  In  bot  an  interval  between 
the  ribs  on  the  fruit  of  the  Vmbelliferse. 

Vallisneria  (val-is-ne'ri-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  Antonio  Vallisneri,  an  Italian  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  nat.  order  Hy- 
drocharidaceae,  or  according  to  others  the 
type  of  the  nat.  order  Vallisneriaceee.  They 
are  plants  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the 


water,  and  yet  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  separated,  and  the  mode  by  which  they 
are  broutrht  together  affords  a  singular  in- 
stance of  adap- 
tation. The 
male  flowers 
become  de- 
tached from 
the  stalk  and 
float  about  in 
the  water;  the 
female  flowers 
develop  long 
spiral  ped- 
uncles, by 
means  of  which 
they  reach  the 
surface  of  the  ,/ 
water,  and  be-  \ 
come  fertilized 
by  the  dis- 
charge of  the 
pollen  from  the 
male  flowers 
which  come  in 

Contact       with  Vallisneria  spiralis. 

them.    V.  spir- 
alis grows  in  Italy,  in  ditches  near  Pisa,  and 
in  the  Rhone;  it  is  commonly  grown  in  our 
aquaria. 

Vallisneriaceae  (vanis-ne-ri-a"se-e),  n.  pi. 
The  name  for  a  nat.  order  of  plants  into 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  those 
members  of  the  family  Hydrocharidaceae 
which  have  a  one-celled  ovary,  including 
Vnllisneria,  Elodea,  and  a  few  others. 

Vallum  (val'lum),  n.  [L.]  A  rampart;  a 
palisaded  rampart;  a  line  of  entrenchment; 
specifically,  the  rampart  with  which  the 
Romans  inclosed  their  camps.  It  consisted 


Vallum, — Part  of  the  Roman  Wall  near  Cairo* 
in  the  north  of  England. 

a  a,  Ramparts.      bb,  Ditches  or  Fosses.      TV,  Wall. 

of  two  parts,  the  agger,  or  mound  of  earth, 
and  the  gudes,  or  palisades,  that  were  driven 
into  the  ground  to  secure  and  strengthen  it. 

Valonia  (va-16'ni-a),  n.  [It.  vallonia,  from 
Mod.  Gr.  balania,  the  holm-  or  scarlet-oak, 
from  Gr.  balanon,  an  acorn,  an  oak.]  A 
term  in  commerce  for  the  acorn-cups  of 
Quercus  &gilops  which  are  exported  from 
the  Morea  and  Levant  for  the  use  of  tanners 
and  dyers,  as  they  contain  abundance  of 
tannin. 

Valonlaceae  (va-16'ni-a"se -e),  n.  pi.  A  nat. 
order  of  green-spored  algse,  characterized 
by  the  rooting  variously  shaped  frond, 
made  up  of  large  bladder-like  cells  filled 
with  a  green  watery  endochrome. 

Valorous  (val'or-us),  a.  Brave;  courageous; 
valiant;  intrepid;  as,  a  valorous  knight.  'The 
most  valorous  Hector.'  Shak. 

Valorously  (val'or-us-li),  adv.  In  a  valor- 
ous or  brave  manner;  valiantly. 

Valour  (val'or),  n.  [O.Fr.  valor.  Mod.  Fr. 
valeur,  from  L.  valeo,  to  be  strong.  See 
VALID.]  Strength  of  mind  in  regard  to 
danger;  that  quality  which  enables  a  man  to 
encounter  danger  with  firmness;  personal 
bravery,  especially  as  regards  fighting;  in- 
trepidity; prowess.  'For  contemplation 
he  and  valour  form'd.'  Milton. 

Fear  to  do  base  unworthy  things  is  -valour' 

If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 

Is  -valour  too.  B.  Jonson. 

SYN.  Bravery,  courage,  intrepidity,  prowess, 
gallantry,  boldness,  fearlessness. 
Valuable  ( val'u-a-bl ),  a.    l.t  Capable  of 
being  valued;  capable  of  having  the  value 
measured  or  estimated. 

Commodities  are  movables  -valuable  by  money,  the 
common  measure.  Locke. 

2.  Having  value  or  worth ;  having  a  high  ' 
value;  having  qualities  which  are  useful  and  i 
esteemed ;  precious ;  as,  a  valuable  horse ; 
valuable  land;  a  valuable  house.  — 3.  Worthy; 
estimable;  deserving  esteem;  as,  a  valuable 
friend;  a  valuable  companion. 
Valuable  (val'u-a-bl),  n.   A  thing,  especially 
a  small  thing,  of  value;  a  choice  article  of 
personal  property;  any  piece  of  precious 
merchandise  of  small  bulk:  usually  in  the 
plural.  'Inclining  (with  my  usual  cynicism) 


to  think  that  he  did  steal  tin    rttluables. 
Thacl. 

Valuableiiess  (val'u-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  valuable;  preciousness ; 
worth. 

Valuation  (val-u-a'shon),  n.     1.  The  act  of 
valuing;  (a)  the  act  of  estimating  the  value 
or  worth;  the  act  of  setting  a  price:  ap- 
praisement; as,  a  ittlti.utu'ii  of  lauds  f(.r  the 
purpose  of  taxation.    (6)  The  act  of  duly 
valuing;  estimation;  as,  the  JQ8tral>« 
«>f  civil  and  religious  privileges. — 2.  \ 
set  upon  a  thing;  estimated  worth.     *  S» 
slight  a  valuation.'    Shak. 

Valuator  (val'u-at-er),  n.  One  who  sets  a 
values  an  appraiser.  Swift 

Value  (val'u),  n.     [O.Fr.  valve,  properly  the 
fern,   of  valu,  pp.  of  raluir,  fruin  L.    , 
to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.     See   VALJI*,] 

1.  Worth;  that  property  or  those  properties 
of  a  thing  which  render  it  useful  or  estim- 
able; or  the  degree  of  that  property  or  of 
such  properties;  utility;  importance! 

The  Grand  Canary  is  an  island  much  superior  to 
Tencrifle  both  in  bulk  and  value.  Danifier. 

2.  Account;  estimation;  worth;  importance: 
applied  to  persons.     'Ye  are  all  physicians 
of  no  value.'    Job  xiii.  4. 

Ye  are  of  more  -value  than  many  sparrows. 

Mat.  x.  31. 

Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtue, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 

AMttm. 

3.  Estimate  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  thing; 
appreciation. 

To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 

Must  vary  as  the  giver's.  Tennyson. 

4.  Price  equal  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
thing;  real  equivalent. 

His  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  -value  of  his  pic- 
tures, because  they  were  above  any  price.  Dryden. 

5.  Market  price ;  the  money  for  which  a 
thing  is  sold  or  will  sell ;  equivalent  in  the 
market;  as,  'The  value  of  a  thinu  is  what  it 
will  bring.*— 6.  InpoJ.  econ.  worth  as  estim- 
ated by  the  power  of  purchasing  or  bcinc  ex- 
changed for  other  commodities;  thequaiitity 
of  labour  or  of  the  product  of  labour  which 
will  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  labour, 
or  of  some  other  product  thereof.  It  is  neces- 
sary here  to  distinguish  utility  from  value, 
or,  as  Adam  Smith,  expresses  the  distinction, 
*  value  in  use'  from  'value   in  exchange.' 
The  former  may  be  defined  the  power  or 
capacity  of  an  article  to  satisfy  our  wants 
or  gratify  our  desires,  while  the  value  in  ex- 
change, or  exchange  value  of  a  thin::,  is  its 
general  power  of  purchasing;  the  command 
which  its  possession  gives  over  purcha>al>le 
commodities  in  general.      It  differs  fmm 
price  inasmuch  as  price  always  exprt  —  •  -< 
the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to  money; 
the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it  will  ex- 
change. In  political  economy  the  word  value, 
when  used  without  adjunct,  always  means 
value  in  exchange.    J.  S.  Mill.—  7.  Esteem; 
regard.   ' My  value  for  him  so  great.'  Bumet. 
[Rare.]— 8.  Import;  precise  signification;  as, 
the  value  of  a  word  or  phrase.— 9.  In  music t 
the  relative  length  or  duration  of  a  tone  or 
note;  as,  a  semibreve  has  the  value  of  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers. 
—  Value  received,  a  phrase  especially  used  to 
indicate  that  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been 
accepted  for  value,  and  not  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation. 

Value,  t  Valewt  (val'u),  n.  Valour.  Spen- 
ser. 

Value  (val'u),  v.t.  pret.  <fcpp.  valued;  ppr. 
valuing.    [See  the  noun.]  1.  To  estimate  the 
worth  of;  to  rate  at  a  certain  price;  to  ap- 
praise; as,  to  value  lands  or  goods. 
This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels 
I  am  possess'd  of;  'tis  exactly  valued.        Shak. 

2.  To  consider  with  respect  to  importance; 
to  rate,  whether  high  or  low. 

The  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he's  so  slightly  -valu'd  in  his  messenger. 

Shak. 

Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises  according 
to  the  rules  of  honour  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  rate  at  a  high  price;  to  have  in  hiurh 
esteem;  to  prize;  to  appreciate;  to  regard; 
to  hold  in  respect  and  estimation.    '"Which 
of  the  dukes  he  values  most.'    Shak.     '  He 
knew  the  man,  and  valued  Mm.'  Tennyson. 

4.  To  reckon  or  estimate  with  respect  to 
number  or  power;  to  compute. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong. 

.S  hak. 

5.  To  take  account  of;  to  take  into  account. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer 
without  a  clock  .  .  .  for  the  mind  doth  -value  every 
moment.  Bm  K. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;        pine,  pin;        note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  fey. 
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<;.  t  To  raUc  tn  estimation;  to  cause  to  have 
value,  either  real  or  apparent 

Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jeal- 
ousies to  tilt-  crown.  Sir  //'.  1 (tuple. 

7.  t  To  give  out  or  represent  as  having  plenty 
of  money  or  property. 

The  scriveners  anil    brokers   do  -value  unsound 
men  to  serve  their  owl]  turn.  Jiiitvn. 

8  t  To  be  worth ;  to  be  equal  ill  worth  to  ; 

to  be  an  equivalent  of. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  -values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.  Sii.tx. 

Svv  To  appraise,  rate,  compute,  reckon, 
ml  .  esteem,  respect,  regard,  appreci- 
priza. 

Valued  (val'ful),  ti.  ana  fi.    RegsnM  as  of 
hi"h  value;  highly  estimated;  esteemed;  as, 
lived  MmS.—ValmdfoUei/.   See  under 
POLICY. 

Valueless  (val'u-Ies),  a.    Being  of  no  value; 
(riving  ini  worth;  worthless.    SAoJc. 
Valuer  (val'u-er).  n.    One  who  values;  an 
appraiser;  one  who  holds  in  esteem. 
Valuret  (val'ur),  n.    [O.Fr.  talnr,  mlor,  the 
same  word  as  E.  culuitr.]    Value;  worth. 

More  worth  than  gold  a  thousand  times  in  -valitre. 
Mir./vr  Mgff, 

Valvasort  (val'va-sor),  n.    See  VAVASOR. 

Valvata  (val-va'ta),  n.  A  genus  of  Gastero- 
ji.ida  belonging  to  the  family  Peristomata. 
They  are  small  fresh-water  univalves,  and 
aooni  both  recent  and  fossil.  Several  spe- 
cies are  British. 

Valvate  (val'vat),  a.  [See  VALVE.]  l.  Hav- 
inn  or  resembling  a  valve ;  serving  as  a 
valve;  consisting  of  valves.— 2.  Inbot  united 
by  the  margins  only,  as  the  sepals  of  rhain- 
nads,  the  valves  of  a  capsule,  ifcc. 

Valve  (valv),  «.  [L.  oalvat,  folding  doors, 
in. in  same  root  volvo,  to  roll.]  1.  One  of 
the  leaves  of  a  folding  door;  in  the  plural, 
a  folding  door. 

Swift  through  the  -valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repass'd.  P°f- 

Heavily  closed,  with  a  jarring  sound,  the  -valves  of 
the  b^rn-doors.  Longfelltrw. 

2.  A  kind  of  movable  lid  or  cover  adapted 
to  the  orifice  of  a  tube  or  passage  into  a 

:md  so  formed  as  to  open  com- 
munication in  one  direction  and  to  close  it 
in  the  other,  by  lifting,  sliding,  or  turning; 
used  to  regulate  the  admission  or  escape 
of  a  fluid,  such  as  water,  gas,  or  steam. 
Some  valves  are  self-acting,  that  is,  they 
are  so  contrived  as  to  open  in  the  required 
direction  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon 
their  surface,  and  immediately  to  shut  and 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fluid  when  the 
direction  of  its  pressure  changes.  Others 
are  actuated  by  independent  external 
agency.  Examples  of  the  former  kind  are 
presented  in  the  valves  of  pumps,  and  in 
the  safety-valves  of  steam  boilers,  and  of 
the  latter  in  the  slide-valves  appended  to 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  admission  and  escape 
of  the  steam.  The  construction  of  valves 
admits  of  an  almost  endless  variety,  and 
the  names  given  to  the  different  classes  are 
derived  from  peculiar  shape,  application, 
mode  of  actuation,  function.  &c.  See  CUP- 
VALVE,  CLACK-VALVE,  CONICAL  VALVE,  D- 
VALVE,  SAFETY-VALVE,  THKOTTLE-VALVE. 

3.  In  anal,  a  membranous  partition  within 
the  cavity  of  a  vessel  which  opens  to  allow 
the  passage  of  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  and 
shuts  to  prevent  its  regurgitation ;  as,  the 
values  of  the  heart.  —  4.  In  bot.  the  outer 
coat,  shell,   or   covering  of  a  capsule  or 
other  pericarp,  or  rather  one  of  the  pieces 
which  compose  it;  also,  one  of  the  leaflets 
composing  the  calyx  and  corolla  in  grasses. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  open- 
ing in  the  cells  of  anthers,  which  occurs 
when  the  pollen  is  about  to  be  discharged. 
5.  In  conch,  one  of  the  separable  portions  of 
the  shell  of  a  lamellibranchiate  mollusc. 
When  the  whole  shell  is  in  one  piece  it  is 
called  a  univalve,  when  in  two  pieces  a  bi- 
valve, and  when  of  more  than  two  pieces  a 
multioaloe. 

Valve-cage  (  valv'kaj ),  n.  In  mach.  a  per- 
forated box  placed  over  a  valve  to  hold  it 
in  place  and  permit  the  passage  of  a  fluid. 
Govdrich. 

Valved  (valvd).  a.  Having  valves  or  hinges; 
composed  of  valves. 

Valve -gear,  Valve -motion  (valv'ger, 
valv'mo-shon),  n.  In  gteam-eiigines,  the 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for 
working  a  valve. 

Valvelet  (valv'let),  n.  A  little  valve;  a 
valvule. 


Valve-seat  (valv'set),  71.  In  mach.  the  Hat 
nr  oiiiu-id  surface  upon  which  a  valve  rests. 

Valve-shell  (valv'shel),  it.  ,\.  shell  of  the 
genus  Valvata. 

Valve-Stem  (valv'stem),  n.  A  rod  like  a 
piston-rod  liy  which  a  valve  is  mnvcil. 

Valvular  (val'vu-ler),  «.  Containing  valves; 
(Living  the  character  of  or  acting  as  a  valve. 

Valvule  (val'vul),  ii.  (Dim.  fioni  r<i/r< •.  ]  A 
little  valve;  specifically,  in  (<•/(.  one  of  the 
pieces  which  compose  the  outer  cov< Tin-  nl 
a  pu-ii'arp.  in  tiuitf.  one  of  the  vah  es  of  the 
vriinus  anil  lymphatic  system  of  animals. 

Vambrace  (vam'bras),  ?».  [Also  ninthi-an'. 
vantbran — Fr.  avant,  before,  anil  l>i-<ix.  arm  J 
In  plate  armour,  the  piece  of  armour  which 
covered  the  forearm  from  the  elbo\v  to  llu1 
wrist. 

Vambraced  (vam'brast),  a.  In  her.  applied 
to  an  arm  protected  by  a  vamljiace.  Called 
also  Uiitbruced. 

Vamose  (va-moz'),  v.i.  [Sp.  mmos,  let  us  go, 
a  word  originally  American,  and  probaMy 
borrowed  from  the  Mexicans.]  To  be  off; 
to  be  gone;  to  decamp.  [Slang.] 

Vamp  (vamp),  n.  [Formerly  vampi-y,  from 
Kr.  uiiint-pied,  the  forefoot,  the  vamp  of  a 
shoe  —  avant,  before,  and  pied,  the  foot. 
Comp.  vambrace.  raiiyuard,  of  which  avant 
also  forms  the  first  part.]  1.  The  upper 
leather  of  a  boot  or  shoe. — 2.  Any  piece  or 
patch  intended  to  give  an  old  thing  a  new 
appearance;  a  piece  added  for  appearance 
sake.  See  the  verb. 

Vamp  (vamp),  v.  t.  1.  To  put  a  new  vamp  or 
upper  leather  on.  —2.  To  furbish  up;  to  mend 
with  a  new  part;  to  give  a  new  appearance 
to;  to  patch:  often  followed  by  up. 

They  maintained  the  dignity  of  history,  and  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  -vamp  up  old  traditions. 

Boliitgbroke. 

I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vamped  play.  Swift. 
The  word  -vamp  was  at  first  a  slang  word,  and  even 
in  Grose's  time  it  meant,  in  general,  to  relit  or  rub  up 
old  hats,  shoes,  &c. ;  while  after  this  is  added,  '  like- 
wise to  put  new  feet  to  old  boots.'  Thus  vamp  meant 
at  first  the  upper  leather  of  a  shoe;  and  lo-vamp  was 
a  special  cobbler's  word  for  putting  new  '  uppers,'  as 
they  say ;  thence,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  a  recog- 
nized dictionary  word.meaning  to  furbish  up  anything. 
JJaanilleiil  Maf. 

Vamp  (vamp),  v.t.  In  imusie,  to  improvise 
an  accompaniment  to. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  in  to  vamp  the  tunes  on  the 
banjo  a  little  1  went  at  it  too.  Mayliev.: 

Vamp  (vamp),  n.  In  music,  an  improvised 
accompaniment. 

Vampt  (vamp),  v.i.  To  travel;  to  proceed; 
to  move  forward.  Locke. 

Vamper  (vamp'er),  n.  One  who  vamps; 
one  who  pieces  an  old  thing  with  some- 
thing new. 

Vamper  (vamp'er),  ui.  To  vapour  or 
swagger.  Jatnienon.  [Local.] 

Vampire  (vam'pir),  n.  [Fr,  from  G.  vam- 
pyr,  and  that  from  Serv.  rampir.  vampira, 
a  vampire.]  1.  A  kind  of  spectral  being  or 
ghost  still  possessing  a  human  body,  which, 
according  to  a  superstition  existing  among 
the  Slavonic  and  other  races  on  the  lower 
Danube,  leaves  the  grave  during  the  night 
and  maintains  a  semblance  of  life  by  suck- 
ing the  warm  blood  of  living  men  and  wo- 
men while  they  are  asleep.  Dead  wizards, 
werewolves,  heretics,  and  such  like  outcasts, 
become  vampires,  as  do  also  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  parents  themselves  illegitimate, 
and  any  one  killed  by  a  vampire.  On  the 
discovery  of  a  vampire's  grave,  the  body, 
all  fresh  and  ruddy,  must  be  disinterred, 
thrust  through  with  a  white-thorn  stake, 
and  burned. —  2.  A  person  who  preys  on 
others;  an  extortioner  or  blood-sucker. — 
3.  A  vampire-bat. 

Vampire  (vam'pir).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  vampire;  resembling  a  vampire  in  char- 
acter; blood-sucking;  extortionate. 

The  strong  but  disinterested  wish  to  co-operate  in 
restoring  this  noble  University  to  its  natural  pre- 
eminence by  relieving  it  from  the  vampire  oppres- 
sion under  which  it  has  pined  so  long  in  almost  life- 
less exhaustion.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

Vampire -bat  (vam'pir -bat),  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  blood-sucking  bats.  It  was 
formerly  erroneously  given  to  the  Pteropus 
Edwardsii  of  Madagascar  and  other  bats  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
which  are  really  frugivorous.  The  blood- 
sucking bats  are  all  South  American,  and 
constitute  the  family  Phyllostomida:,  Phiil- 
lontoma  spectrum  being  popularly  known 
as  the  vampire-bat.  It  is  two  feet  in 
expanse  of  wing.  Others  constitute  the 
genus  Desmodns.  They  have  all  a  small 
bifid  membrane  on  the  nose,  no  tail,  and 
the  inter  -  femoral  membrane  little  de- 
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canine  teeth,  all  sharp -pointed,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  make  a  triple  puncture  like 
that  of  the  leech;  a  tongue  capable  of  con- 
siderable extension,  and  furnished  at  its  ex- 
tremity with  a  number  of  papillae  arranged 
so  as  to  form  an  organ  of  suction;  and  an 
inUstine  shorter  than  in  any  other  mammal. 
Altogether  their  structure  points  them  out 
as  designed  to  live  on  blood  alone.  They 
attack  horses  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
even  man  in  his  sleep. 

Vampirism  (vam'plr-izm),  n.  1.  Belief  in 
the  existence  of  vampires. 

Hungary  and  its  dependencies  may  be  considered 
as  the  principal  seat  of  i-nniptrism.  Pen.  Cyc. 

2.  The  action  of  a  vampire;  blood-sucking. 
Hence— 3.  Fig,  the  practice  of  extortion  or 
preying  on  others.  Carlyle. 

Vamplate,  Vamplet  (vam'plat,  vam'plet), 
n.  [Fr.  avant-plat,  lit.  front  or  fore  plate; 
comp.  vambrace,  vanguard,  &c.]  A  circular 
shield  of  metal  which  was  affixed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  staff  of  a  tilting  spear  as 
a  guard  or  shield  for  the  hand.  Fairholt. 
See  figure  under  TOURNAMENT.  [Some  au- 
thorities regard  Vamplate  as  synonymous 
with  Vambrace.} 

Vamure  (vam'ur),  n.    See  VANTMURE. 

Van  (van),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  vanguard 
(which  see).]  The  front  of  an  army,  or  the 
front  line  or  foremost  division  of  a  fleet, 
either  in  sailing  or  in  battle. 

The  foe  he  had  survey'd 
Arranged,  as  t'  him  they  did  appear 
With  -van,  main  battle,  wings,  and  rear,  ffuttibras. 

Van  t  (van),  n.  [Fr.  van,  from  L.  vannus,  a 
van  or  fan  for  winnowing  grain,  from  same 
root  as  Skr.  rd,  to  blow.  In  meaning  2  from 
O.Fr.  vanne,  a  bird's  wing,  from  L.  vannug.] 

1.  A  fan  or  any  contrivance  for  winnowing 
grain.     '  A  vanne  or  winnowing  sive.'    Cot- 
grave. 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea  was 
an  oar ;  they  called  it  a  corn  van.  Broome. 

2.  A  wing.     'Stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain.' 
Dryden. 

Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight. 
Tennyson. 

3.  A  shovel  used  in  sifting  ore. 

Van  (van),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vanned;  ppr. 
vanning.  [Fr.  vanner,  to  winnow.  See 
VAN.]  l.t  To  winnow;  to  fan.  Cotgrave.— 
2.  In  mining,  to  wash  or  cleanse  a  small 
portion  of  ore,  as  tin-stuff,  by  means  of  a 
shovel. 

Van  (van),   n.      [Abbrev.   from  caravan.  ] 

1.  A  large  covered  carriage.    See  CARAVAN. 

2.  A  kind  of  vehicle,  sometimes  covered  and 
sometimes  open,  used  by  tradesmen  and 
others  for  carrying  light  goods,  &c. — 3.  A 
close  carriage  attached  to  a  railway  train 
for  carrying  passengers'  luggage,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  guard,  &c. 

Vanadate,  Vanadiate  (van'a-dat,  va-na'- 
di-at),  n.  A  salt  of  vanadic  acid. 

Vanadic  (va-nad'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  vanadium.  —  Vanadic  acid 
(V2O5H2O,  or  HVOa),  an  acid  of  vanadium 
analogous  with  phosphoric  acid.  Vanadic 
acid  forms  three  series  of  salts,  called  re- 
spectively ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyro-vanad- 
ates. 

Vanadmite  (va-nad'in-it),  n.  A  mineral, 
vanadate  of  lead,  occurring  in  yellowish  and 
brownish  hexagonal  crystals,  found  chiefly 
associated  with  other  ores  of  lead,  as  at 
Wanlockhead,  Matlock,  Wicklow,  &c. 

Vanadite  (vau'a-dlt),  n.  A  salt  of  vana- 
dous  acid. 

Vanadium  (va-na'di-um),  n.  [From  Va- 
nadis.  a  surname  of  the  Scandinavian  god- 
dess Freyja,  from  its  being  discovered  in  a 
Swedish  ore.]  Sym.  V.  At.  wt.  51  "2.  A 
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metal  discovered  by  Sefstrbm  in  1830  in 
ii-iin  prepared  from  the  iron  ore  of  Tabers 
in  Sweden.  It  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  same  individual  in  the  slag  formed  dur- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  cast-iron  of  Tabert, 
into  malleable  iron.  It  has  since  been  founcj 
in  a  lead  ore  from  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland, 
and  in  a  similar  mineral  from  Zimapan  in 
Mrxk-o,  and  in  the  sandstone  of  Alderley 
Kdu-e.  and  Mottmni  St.  Andrew,  Cheshire. 
The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Roscoe, 
who  showed  that  the  substance  generally 
regarded  as  vanadium  was  really  an  oxide. 
\  .iiiadium  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  con- 
siderably resembling  silver,  but  still  more 
like  molybdenum.  When  in  mass  it  is  not 
oxidized  either  by  airorwater,  but  the  finely- 
powdered  nietal  quickly  takes  up  oxygen 
fri>m  the  air.  Oxygen  and  vanadium  com- 
bine to  form  five  oxides — viz.  a  monoxide 
(VSO),  a  dioxide  (V2Oo),  a  trioxide  (V2O3),  a 
tetroxide  (V2O4),  aiid  "a  pentoxide  (V.Oj 
Vanadous  (van'a-dus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  vanadium;  as,  vanadous  oxide. 
Van-courier  (van-ko'ri-er),  n.  An  avant- 
courier;  one  sent  before;  a  precursor. 
Vanda  (van'da).  n.  A  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  comprising  V.  caervlea,  found  by 
Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Khasia  Mountains  of 
tropical  Asia,  growing  on  the  oak,  banyan, 
Ac.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  epi- 
phytes cultivated  in  hothouses  of  Britain. 
There  are  other  cultivated  species,  all  beau- 
tiful, as  F.  tuarit,  V.  Batemanni,  V.  gigan- 
tea,  V.  Lowii,  V.  tricolor. 
Vandal  (van'dal),  n.  [L.  Vandali,  Vinduli, 
Vindili,  the  Vandals.  ]  One  of  a  Teutonic  race 
originally  inhabiting  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Baltic.  They  pillaged  Rome  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  unsparingly  destroyed  the 
monuments  of  art  and  the  productions  of 
literature ;  hence  the  name  is  applied  to 
one  who  wilfully  or  ignorantly  destroys  or 
disfigures  any  work  of  art,  literature,  or  the 
like.  •  And  drove  those  holy  vandals  off  the 
stage. '  Pope. 

Vandal,  Vandalic  (van'dal,  van-dal'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Vandals; 
hence,  ferocious;  rude;  barbarous;  hostile 
to  the  arts  and  literature. 

Rash  divines  might  be  apt  to  charge  this  holy  man 
>  .  .  with  more  than  vandalic  rage  against  human 
learning.  £/.  WarburloH. 

Vandalism  (van'dal-izm),  n.  The  spirit  or 
conduct  of  Vandals ;  wilful  or  ignorant  de- 
struction of  the  monuments  of  art  and 
literature ;  hostility  to  or  irreverence  for 
art  and  literature;  disregard  for  what  is 
beautiful  or  venerable. 

Vandellia  (van-del'li-a),  n.  [In  honour  of 
Domiuico  Vandelli,  professor  of  botany  in 
Lisbon.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Scrophulariacefe.  The  species  are  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  the  world,  forming 
smooth  or  hairy  herbs,  with  tetragonal 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers. 
V.  dijfusa,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  described 
as  emetic,  and  its  decoction  is  useful  in 
fevers  and  liver  complaints. 

Vandyke  (van-dik'),  n.  A  pointed  collar  of 
lace  or  sewed  work  worn  by  both  sexes 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  to  be 
seen  in  portraits  painted  by  Vandyke. 
Spelled  also  Vandyck.  —  Vandyke  brown,  a 
pigment  obtained  from  a  kind  of  peat  or 
bog-earth,  of  a  fine,  deep,  semi-transparent 
brown  colour:  so  called  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  brown  used  by  Vandyke  in 
bis  pictures. 

Vandyke  (van-dik').  a.  Applied  to  the  style 
of  dress  in  which  Vandyke  painted  his  por- 
traits. 

It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with 
his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face  and  his  peaked 
beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his 
popularity  with  the  present  generation.  Macaitlay. 

Vandyke  (van-dik'),  v.  t.  To  scollop  the  edge 
of,  as  of  a  piece  of  dress,  after  the  manner  of 
a  Vandyke  collar. 

Vane  (van),  n.  [O.E.  fane,  a  banner,  a 
weathercock,  from  A.  Sax.  /ana,  the  same 
word  asO.H.G./ono,  Mod.G./aAiw!,  D.  roan, 
flag ;  Goth.  J'ana,  cloth ;  cog.  L.  pann-us, 
cloth.]  1.  A  weathercock,  arrow,  or  thin 
slip  of  metal,  wood,  Ac.,  placed  on  a  spindle 
at  the  top  of  a  spire,  tower,  &c.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  by  its  turning  and  direction 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  In  ships  a  piece 
of  bunting  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
See  DOG-VANE.  'A  vane  blown  with  all 
winds.1  Shak. 

Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  -vane.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  somewhat  similar  device  attached  to  an 
axis,  and  having  a  surface  exposed  to  a  mov- 


ing current,  as  in  an  anemometer  or  a  water- 
meter.— 3.  A  flag  carried  by  a  knight  in  the 
tournament. — 4.  The  broad  part  of  a  feather 
on  either  side  of  the  shaft;  the  web.  See 
FEATHER.— 5.  One  of  the  plates  or  blades  of 
a  windmill,a  screw-propeller,  and  the  like.— 
0.  llimtn:  instrument*,  (a)  a  horizontal  piece 
of  woodormetal  slipping  on  a  levelling-staff. 
It  is  raised  or  lowered  to  any  point  of  the 
staff  to  indicate  the  plane  of  apparent  level 
at  which  it  is  cut  by  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope. See  LEVELLINO-STAFF.  (b)  The  sight 
of  a  Quadrant  or  similar  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  angles. 

Vanellus  (va-nellus), «.  [L.  L. ,  perhaps  hnn, 
fs,  a  fan,  from  the  character  of  its 
flight.  ]  A  genus  of  birds,  including  the  lap- 
wing (P.  cristatus).  See  LAPWING. 

Vanessa  (va-nes'sa).  n.  A  genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Symphalidaj,  section  Rhopalocera.  The 


Vanessa  To  (Peacock  Butterfly),  Pupa  and 
Caterpillar. 

larvie  are  more  or  less  covered  with  spines, 
and  the  chrysalids  are  suspended  by  the  tail. 
K.  polychloros  is  the  great  tortoise-shell 
butterfly;  F.  vrtica!,  the  small  tortoise-shell 
butterfly;  V.  Antiopa,  the  willow  butterfly 
or  Camberwell  beauty;  V.  lo,  the  peacock 
butterfly;  V.  Atalanta,  the  red  admiral 
butterfly. 

Van-foss  (van'fos),  n.  [Fr.  avant,  before, 
and  fosse,  'L.  fossa,  a  ditch.]  lafort.  a  ditch 
on  the  outside  of  the  counterscarp. 

Vang  (vang),  n.  [D.  vangen,  G.  fangen,  E. 
fang,  to  catch.]  Kaut.  a  rope,  one  on  each 
side,  to  steady  the  peak  of  a  gaff  to  the 
ship's  sides. 

Vanga  (van'ga),  n.  A  genus  of  passerine 
birds  indigenous  to  South  America,  and  al- 
lied to  the  shrikes  and  fly-catchers. 

Vangee  (van'je),  n.  \  contrivance  for  work- 
ing the  pumps  of  a  ship  by  means  of  a  bar- 
rel and  crank-breaks. 

Vanglo,  Vangloe  (van'glo),  n.  The  West 
Indian  name  for  Sesamum  orientale  or  its 
seeds;  teel-seed;  bene. 

Vanguard  (van'gard),  n.  [Fr.  avant-garde, 
vanguard— avant,  before,  and  garde,  guard. 
See  Ay  ANT  and  GUARD.]  The  troops  who 
march  in  the  van  of  an  army ;  the  advance 
guard;  the  van. 

Vanilla  (va-nil'la),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Sp. 
vainilla,  a  dim.  of  vaina,  a  scabbard,  from 
L.  vagina,  a  scabbard.  The  cylindrical  pod 
is  like  a  sheath.]  A  genus  of  orchidaceous 


Vanilla  aromatica. 


plants,  natives  of  tropical  America,  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  climbing  habit. 
The  fruit  of  Vanilla  aromatica  or  planifolia 
is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant  odour,  and 


for  the  volatile  odoriferous  oil  extracted 
from  it.  As  a  medicine  it  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  promotes  digestion;  in  large 
doses  it  is  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
aphrodisiac.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar  agree- 
able odour,  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste,  and 
is  employed  in  confectionery,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  liqueurs,  and  in  flavouring  of 
chocolate. 

Vanillin  (va-nil'in),  ».  (C,H803.)  The  neu- 
tral odoriferous  principle  of  vanilla. 

Vanlloquence  t  (va-niiv.-kwens),  n.  [L. 
i-ttnuy,  vain,  and  loquentia,  talk.]  Idle  or 
vain  talk.  Blount. 

Vaniloquentt  (va-nil'6-kwent),  a.  Talking 
idly. 

Vanish  (van'ish),  v.i.  [From  L.  vanesca. 
evanesco.  to  vanish,  to  pass  away  (through 
the  old  French),  inceptive  from  vanus,  vain, 
vacant.  See  VAIN.]  1.  To  disappear;  to 
pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible  state;  to 
become  imperceptible;  as,  vapour  vanishes 
from  the  sight  by  being  dissipated. 


The  heavens  shall  « 


lish  away  like  smoke. 

Is.  li.  6. 


2.  To  pass  out  of  view;  to  pass  beyond  the 
limit  of  vision;  as,  a  ship  vanishes  from  the 
sight  of  spectators  on  land. —3.  To  pass  away; 
to  be  annihilated  or  lost;  to  be  no  more. 
'Long  vanish'd  days.'  Shak. 

So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine. 

Tennyson. 

4.  To  rise  or  be  given  otf,  as  breath;  to  ex- 
hale.   [Hare.] 

A  gentler  judgement  vanish'd  from  his  lips. 

Shak. 

5.  In  math,  to  become  evanescent,  like  a 
quantity   when   its   arithmetical  value    is 
nothing,  or  is  denoted  by  0. —  Vanishing 
fractions,  in  alg.  those  fractions  in  which,  by 
giving  a  numerical  value  to  any  variable 
quantity  orquantities  which  enterintothem, 
both  numerator  and  denominator  become 
zero,  and  the  fraction  itself  |.  —  Vanishing 
point,  in  persp.  the  point  in  which  an  imagi- 
nary line  passing  through  the  eye  of  the 
observer  parallel  to  any  straight  line  of  an 
object  to  be  drawn  cuts  the  horizon,  or  the 
point  in  which  all  parallel  lines  in  the  same 
plane  tend  to  meet  when  correctly  repre- 
sented in  a  picture,  the  number  of  such 
points  depending  on  the  object  or  objects 
in  the  picture.    These  points  are  situated 
always  somewhere  in  au  indefinitely  ex- 
tended line,  supposed   to  be  drawn  on  a 
level  with  the  eye  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and.  called  from  this  circumstance  the  van- 
ishing line. 

Vanish  (van'ish),  n.  In  elocution,  a  sound 
that  gradually  becomes  weaker  till  it  ceases. 

Vanishmentt  (van'ish-ment),  n.  A  vanish- 
ing. 

Vanity  (van'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  venitt,  from  I.. 
vanitas,  from  vanus,  vain.  See  VAIN.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain;  worth- 
lessness;  futility;  falsity;  unsubstantialuess; 
unrealness;  illusion;  deception;  emptiness; 
want  of  substance  to  satisfy  desire. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is 
vanity.  Eccles.  i.  2. 

Here  I  may  well  show  the  vanity  of  what  is  re- 
ported in  the  story  of  Walsingliam.  SirJ.  Davits. 

2.  The  desire  of  indiscriminate  admiration; 
inflation  of  mind   upon    slight   grounds ; 
empty  pride,  inspired  by  an  overweening 
conceit  of  one's  personal  attainments  or  de- 
corations, and  making  its  possessor  anxious 
for  the  notice  and  applause  of  others. 

Vanity  is  the  food  of  fools.  Sui/t. 

Vanity  is  that  species  of  pride  which,  while  it  pre- 
sumes upon  a  degree  of  superiority  in  some  particu- 
lar articles,  fondly  courts  the  applause  of  every  one 
within  its  sphere  of  action,  seeking  every  occasion  to 
display  some  talent  or  some  supposed  excellency. 
Cogan. 

3.  Ostentation;  ambitious  display;  pompous 
vaunting;  pride;  vainglory. 

They  through  vanity  ...  do  thereupon  build 
many  forged  histories  of  their  own  antiquity. 

spautr. 

4.  That  which  is  vain;  anything  empty,  vi- 
sionary, or   unsubstantial;  as,   (a)  entity 
pleasure;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show ;  unsub- 
stantial enjoyment;  petty  object  of  pride. 
'The   pomps  and   vanity  of  this   wicked 
world.'    Common  Prayer. 

Think  not  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  arc  dead  ; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards.  Pope. 

(6)  Fruitless  desire  or  endeavour;  effort 
which  produces  no  result. 

There  far  in  the  apse  is  seen  the  sad  Madonna 
standing  in  her  folded  robe,  lifting  her  hands  in 
vanity  of  blessing.  Rttskin. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       li,  ac.  abuue;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Vanquish  (vang^kwish),  n.     A  disease  in 
sheep  in  which  they  pine  i 
also  Vinquish. 


(c)  An  empty  or  vain  conceit;  a  trifle. 

I  must 

Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.  Shak. 

5.  t  A  character  in  the  old  moralities  and 
puppet-shows.  '  You  .  .  .  take  vanity  the 
puppet's  part.'  Shak.— Vanity  fair,  a  scene 
of  vanity  or  of  ostentatious  folly,  so  called 
from  the  fair  described  in  Banyan's  Pil- 
qritn'x  /Votfiv-vx  as  established  by  Beelzebub, 
Apollyon,  and  Legion  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts 
of  vanities. 

But  how  preach  to  Mr.  Tliorne's  laurels,  or  how 
preach  indeed  at  all  in  such  &  vanity /air  as  this  now 
Vim;  on  at  UUathorne.  Trollope. 

Vanmure  (van'mur),  n.  A  front  wall  or 
false  wall.  See  VAUNTMURE. 

Vanquish  (vang'kwish).  v.t.  [FromFr.m/H- 
cre,  pret.  vainqvis,  snbj.  vaimjitinKe,  from 
L.  vincere,  to  conquer.  As  to  termination 
-ish,  see  -ISH.]  1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome; 
to  subdue  in  battle,  as  an  enemy. 

They  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all  encounters. 

Clarendon. 

2.  To  defeat  in  any  contest,  as  in  argument; 
to  get  the  better  of.— 3.  To  confute;  to  show 
to  be  erroneous  or  unfounded;  to  overturn. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  -vanquished  in  a 
late  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise. 

Atterbury. 

4.  To  overpower;  to  prostrate;  to  be  too 
much  for. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  -vanquish' d  a\\  my  powers. 

5  To  overpower  the  peculiar  virtue  or  pro- 
perties of;  to  destroy  or  render  inert;  to 
neutralize:  an  old  usage. 

If  the  dry  of  fire  be  vanquished  by  the  moist  of 
water,  air  will  result;  if  the  hot  of  air  be  -vanquished 
by  the  cold  of  earth,  water  will  result ;  and  if  the 
moist  of  water  be  vanquished  by  the  dry  of  fire, 
earth  will  result.  Prof.  Roscoe. 

—Conquer,  Vanquish,  Subdue,  Subjugate, 
Overcome.  See  under  CONQUER.— SYN.  To 
conquer,  subdue,  overcome,  surmount,  con- 
fute, refute,  silence,  overthrow,  overturn, 
prostrate,  destroy. 

wishX  i.. 

!  away.    Written 

Vanquisnable  ( van  g'k wish- a-bl),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  vanquished;  conquerable. 

This  great  giant  was  only  -vanquishable  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Wells.  Gayton. 

Vanquisher  (vangTcwish-er),  n.  A  con- 
queror; a  victor.  Shah. 

Vanquishmentt  (vang'kwish-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  vanquishing  or  state  of  being  van- 
quished. Bp.  Hall, 

Vansire  (vau'sir),  n.  [The  native  name.] 
The  Herpestes  or  Mangusta  galera,  a  digiti- 
grade,  carnivorous  quadruped,  somewhat 
resembling  a  weasel,  of  a  deep  brown 
colour,  speckled  with  yellow,  the  tail  of  equal 
size  its  whole  length,  inhabiting  Madagascar 
and  Bourbon. 

Vantt  (vaut),  v.i.    To  boast.    See  VAUNT. 

Vantage  (van'taj),  n.  [Fr.  avantage.  See 
ADVANTAGE.]  l.t  Advantage;  gain;  profit. 

What  great  -vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Advantage;  state  in  which  one  has  better 
means  of  action  or  defence  than  another ; 
vantage-ground. 

He  had  them  at  -vantage,  being  tired  and  harassed 
with  a  long  march.  Bacon. 

S.f  Opportunity;  convenience. 

Be  assured,  madam,  'twill  be  done 

With  his  next  vantage.  Sha&. 

4.t  Surplus;  excess;  addition. 

Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would 
store  the  world.  ShaA. 

Vantage!  (van'taj),  v.t.    To  profit. 

Needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.      Spenser. 

Vantage-ground  (van'taj -ground),  n.  Su- 
periority of  position  or  place;  the  place  or 
condition  which  gives  one  an  advantage  over 
another;  favourable  position. 

No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon 
the  -vantage-ground  of  truth.  Bt 

Vantbracet  (vanfbras),  n.  Same  as  Vam- 
brace.  Shak.  Also  written  Vantbras. 

Vant-COuriert  (vant-kb'ri-er),  n.  Same  as 
Van-courier. 

Vantmure  (vant'mur),  n.  See  VAUNTMURE. 

Vantour,t  ft.  Avaunter;aboaster.  Chaucer. 

Vanward  (van'werd),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  situated  in  the  van  or  front.  'The  van- 
ward  frontier.'  De  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Vapt  (vap),  n.  [L.  vapa,  vappa,  wine  that 
has  become  vapid.]  Wine  which  has  become 
vapid  or  dead;  vapid,  flat,  or  insipid  liquor. 
Jer.  Taylor. 


The 


Vapid  (vap'id),  a.  [L.  vapid  tits,  that  has  lost 
its  spirit,  vapid,  same  root  as  rapour.] 

1.  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit;  insipid; 
dead;  flat;   as,   rapid  beer.     'A  vapid  and 
viscous  constitution  of  blood.'  Arbuthnot. — 

2.  Dull;  unanimated;  spiritless. 

However  vapid  the  songs  of  Provence  may  seem 
to  our  apprehensions,  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
source  from  which  poetry  for  many  centuries  derived 
a  great  portion  of  its  habitual  language.  Hallam. 

Vapidity  (va-pid'i-ti),  n.     Vapidness. 

Vapidly  (vap'id-li),  adv.  In  a  vapid  manner. 

Vapidness  (vap'id-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  vapid  or  having  lost  its  life  or  spirit; 
deadness ;  flatness ;  as,  the  vayidness  of  ale 
or  cider. — 2.  Duhiess;  want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Vapor  (va'por),  n.     Same  as  Vapour. 

Vaporability  (va'por-a-bil"i-ti),  ». 
quality  of  being  vaporable. 

Vaporable  (vii'por-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
vaporized  or  converted  into  vapour. 

Vaporatet  (va'por-at),  v.i.  pret.  <t  pp.  vapor- 
ated;  ppr.  vapo  rating.  To  emit  vapour;  to 
evaporate. 

Vaporationt  (va-por-a'shon),  n.  [L.  vapor- 
atio,  vaporationiif,  from  vapvrv,  vaporattnn. 
See  VAPOUR.]  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  vapour,  or  of  passing  off  in 
vapour;  evaporation. 

Vaporiferous  (va-por-if'er-us),  a.  [L.  vapor, 
vaporis,  vapour, and  fero,  to  bear.]  Convey- 
ing or  producing  vapour. 

Vaporific  (va-por-if'ik),  a.  [I.  vapor, 
vapour,  and/aci'o,  to  make.]  Forming  into 
vapour;  converting  into  sieam,  or  expelling 
in  a  volatile  form,  as  fluids.  'The  vaporific 
combination  of  heat.'  Buckle. 

Vaporizable  (va'por-iz-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  vaporized  or  converted  into  vapour. 

Vaporization  (va'por-lz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  vaporizing;  the  artificial 
formation  of  vapour. 

We  cannot  as  yet  comprehend  in  what  manner  it 
(heat)  produces  the  liquefaction  or  vaporization  of 
one  body.  IWuTuell. 

Vaporize  (va'por-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vapor- 
ized;  ppr.  vaporizing.  To  convert  into  va- 
pour by  the  application  of  heat  or  artificial 
means;  to  cause  to  evaporate;  to  sublimate. 

Vaporize  (va'por-Iz),  v.i.     To  pass  off  in  va- 
pour. 
.'aporose  (va'por-6s),  a.    Vaporous. 

Vaporosity  (  va-por-os'i-ti ),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  vaporose  or  vaporous ; 
vaporousness.  '  Volcanic  vaporosity. '  Car- 
lyle. 

Vaporous  (va'por-us),  a.  [Fr.  vaporeux. 
See  VAPOUR.]  1.  Being  in  the  form  of,  or 
having  the  character  or  nature  of  vapour.— 

2.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalations ;  as,  the 
vaporous  air  of  valleys.     Derham. 

The  vaporous  night  approaches.         Shak. 

3.  Promoting  exhalation  or  the  flow  of  ef- 
fluvia, vapour,  gases,  or  the  like;  hence, 
windy;  flatulent.    'Beans,  or  such  vaporous 
food.'    Bacon. 

The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspirable 
is  the  most  easily  digested.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Unsubstantial;  vainly  imaginative  or  soar- 
ing; whimsical. 

High  and  vaporous  imaginations,  instead  of  a  la- 
borious and  sober  enquiry  of  truth.  Bacon. 

Such  vaporous  speculations  were  inevitable  for  him 
at  present.  Carlyle. 

Vaporouaness  (va'por-us-nes),  n.  State  or 
quality  of  being  vaporous  or  full  of  vapours. 
'The  warmth  and  vaporousnetss  of  the  air.' 
Hist.  Royal  Society. 

Vapour  (va'por),  n.  [L.  vapor,  steam,  vapour; 
from  same  root  as  vapidus,  vapid,  having  lost 
flavour,  vappa,  wine  that  has  become  vapid; 
comp.  Goth,  afhvapnan,  to  be  suffocated.] 
1.  In  physics,  a  term  applied  to  designate 
the  gaseous  form  which  a  solid  or  liquid 
substance  assumes  when  heated.  Vapour 
is,  therefore,  essentially  a  gas,  and  seeing 
that  all  known  gases  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  liquefiable,  no  physical  difference  can 
be  said  really  to  exist  between  an  ordinary 
gas,  such  as  oxygen,  and  a  vapour,  such  as 
steam.  In  common  language,  however,  a 
difference  is  usually  recognized :  a  gas  is  a 
substance  which  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  exists  in  a  state  of  vapour; 
while  a  vapour  is  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  a  substance  which  normally 
exists  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form.  The  differ- 
ence has  been  otherwise  explained  to  be  one 
not  so  much  of  kind  as  of  degree ;  steam  in 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  being  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  vapour,  while  superheated 
steam  is  said  to  be  a  gas.  Aqueous  vapour 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  land  and  water 


is  always  present  in  suspension  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  \vln_-ti  it  meets  with  a  reduction 
of  temperature  it  condenses  into  water  in 
the  form  of  ruin  or  dew.  See  EVAPORATION. 

2.  In  a  more  general  and  popular  sense,  any 
visible  diffused   Mib.-tnnce  floating  in   the 
atmosphere  and  impairing  its  transparency, 
as  fn^  or  mist;  hazy  matter. 

From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rise, 
Increase  the  darkness  and  involve  the  skies.     Pope. 

A  bitter  day  that  early  stink 

Behind  a  purple  frosty  bank 
Of  vapour,  leaving  night  forlorn.      Tennyson. 

3.  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  tran- 
sitory; mental  fume;  vain  imagination;  un- 
real fancy. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath  the 
grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  by  a  melan- 
choly -vapour.  Hammond. 

4Apl.  A  hectoring  or  bullying  style  of  conver- 
sation or  mode  of  behaviour,  indulged  in  by 
swaggerers  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  a 
real  or  mock  quarrel,  consisting  in  flatly  con- 
tradicting whatever  was  said  by  a  speaker, 
even  if  the  bully  had  granted  what  had  been 
asserted  just  before.  A  arc*. 

They  are  at  it  (quarrelling)  still,  sir;  this  they  call 
'vapours.  B.  Jonson, 

[Hence  to  vapour  or  bully.]—  5.  pi  A  disease 
of  nervous  debility  in  which  a  variety  of 
strange  images  float  in  the  brain,  or  appear 
as  if  real;  hence,  hypochondriacal  affections; 
depression  of  spirit;  dejection;  spleen;  the 
blues:  an  old  term  now  rarely  if  ever  used. 
It  is  to  a  neglect  in  this  particular  (labour  or  exer- 
cise), that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen  which  is  so  fre- 
quent in  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as 
well  as  the  -vapours  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex 
are  so  often  subject.  Addison. 

Vapour  (va'por),  v.i.  l.t  To  pass  off  in  the 
form  of  vapour;  to  dissolve  or  disappear,  as 
into  vapour,  steam, or  air;  to  be  exhaled;  tu 
evaporate. 

He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glory  gone, 
And  all  his  greatness  -vapoured  to  nought. 

Spenser. 

2.t  To  give  out  vapour,  steam,  or  gas;  to 
emit  or  send  off  vapours  or  exhalations. 

Running  waters  -vapour  not  so  much  as  standing 
waters.  Bacon, 

3.  [See  VAPOUR,  n.  4.]  To  boast  or  vaunt 
with  osteutatiousdisplay;tobully;  to  hector; 
to  brag;  to  bounce. 

Poets  used  to  vapour  much  after  his  manner. 

Milton, 

Not  true?  quoth  he.     Howe'er  you  -vapour, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear.        Hndibras. 

Vapour  t  (va'por),  v.t,  1.  To  cause  to  pass 
into  a  vaporous  state ;  to  cause  to  dissolve, 
pass  away,  or  disappear  in  a  vaporous,  gase- 
ous, or  aeriform  condition ;  to  make  melt 
into  thin  air  or  other  insubstantial  thing. 

Opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if  va~ 
Ponred  out  and  mingled  with  spirits  of  wine.  Bacon. 
He'd  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another,  sighing,  -vapour  forth  his  soul. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  afflict  or  infect  with  the  vapours;  to 
make  melancholy;  to  dispirit. 

She  has  lost  all  her  sprightliness,  and  -vapours  me 
but  to  look  at  her.  Miss  Burn*- 


Vapour-l>ath  (va'por-bath),  n.    l.  The  ap- 


ig  bodies  by 
vapour  of  water. 

Vapour-douche  (va'por-dbsh),  n.  A  topi- 
cal vapour-bath,  which  consists  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  jet  of  aqueous  vapour  on  some 
part  of  the  body. 

Vapoured*  (va'pord),  a.  Affected  with  the 
vapours;  splenetic;  peevish.  'So  vapoured 
and  timorous.'  Whiston. 

Vapourer  (va'por-er),  n.  One  who  vapours, 
brags,  or  bullies;  one  who  makes  a  great 
display  of  his  prowess  or  worth;  a  braggart; 
a  bully;  a  boaster.  'A  ruffian,  a  riotous 
spendthrift,  and  a  notable  vapourer.'  Cam- 
den. 

Vapourer -moth  ( va'por-er-moth ),  n.  A 
common  brown  moth  (Orgyia  antigua),  the 
female  of  which  cannot  fly. 

Vapouring  (va'por-ing),^.  and  a.  Boasting; 
vaunting  ostentatiously  and  vainly;  given 
to  boast  or  brag;  as,  vapouring  talk. 

Vapouring  (va'por-ing),  n.  The  act  of  brag- 
ging or  boasting;  empty,  ostentatious,  or 
windy  talk. 

Consider  them  with  their  tumid,  sentimental  va- 
pouring  about  virtue,  benevolence.  Carlyle. 

Vapouringly  (va'por-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
vapouring  or  boastful  manner. 

Vapourish  ( va'por-ish ),  a.  l.t  Full  of  or 
abounding  in  vapours;  vaporous :  in  a  phy- 
sical sense.  ' The  vapourish  place.'  Sandys. 


ch,  eAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  <?o;      j,  ;ob;    fa,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  singr;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  wAig;      zh,  azure,— See  KEY. 
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2.    Affected    by   vapours ;    hypochondriac ; 
splenetic;  whimsical;  fanciful. 

I  was  not  one,  a  im-s,  who  might  presume 

.  e  crazed  in  mirth  now  sunk  in 
N'tr  M  SJL-  fretl-J.  ;  .ifourish,  or  (five  way 
To  spleen  and  anger  as  the  wealthy  may. 

CraMf. 

Vapourishness  (v«'por-ish-nes)f  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  lieing  vapourish;  hypo- 
chondria; spleen;  the  \:i; 

i  nut  wonder  that  (lie  vjpaitrishnes.t  which 
has  laid  hold  of  my  heart  should  rise  tu  n 

UaUntoK. 

Vapoury  (va'por-iX  a.     1    Vaporous;  full  of 
vapours;  composed  of  or  characterized  by 
vapours.     '  V(ii--iinj  dimness. '     DraytM. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon     .     .     . 
If  by  the  time  its  vafourysAil,  hath  ceased  her  shaded 
orb  to  veil.  Byron. 

2.t  Affected  with  the  vapours;  hypochon- 
driac; splenetic;  peevish. 

Court  the  vapoury  (jod  soft  breathing  in  the  wind. 
Thomson. 

VapulatiOH  (vap-u-la'shon),  n.  [L.  vapitln, 
to  be  flogged.]  The  act  of  beating  or  whip- 
ping; a  flogging.  [Rare.] 

Vaquero  (va-ker'o),  n.  [Sp.,  a  cowherd, 
from  vaca,L.  vacca,&  cow.]  A  terra  applied 
in  Mexico  and  the  western  United  States  to 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle,  horses,  or 
mules;  a  herdsman. 

Vara  (va'ra),  n.  A  Chilian  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  278061  English  feet. 

Varan  (var'an).  ».  A  name  of  the  monitor 
lizards,  genus  Varauos  or  Monitor.  Ilev.  J. 
G.  Wood. 

Varangian  (va-ran'ji-an),  ?i.  [Icel.  Veering- 
jar,  lit.  confederates  or  sworn  men,  from 
oarar.anoath.]  One  of  those  Scandinavians 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  and  became  the  Imperial  Guard 
at  Constantinople.  Here  they  were  recruited 
by  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  who  fled  from 
England  to  escape  the  yoke  of  the  Normans. 
They  long  upheld  the  Byzantine  throne. 

Varanidae  (va-ran'i-de),  n.  pi.  See  MONI- 
T<>RiD£. 

Varanus  (va-ra'nus),  n.  [Ar.  waran,  a  lizard.  1 
A  genus  of  lizards;  the  monitors.  See 
M»MTOR. 

Vardlngalet  (varMing-gal),  n.  A  farthin- 
gale. B.  Jonson. 

Vare  t  ( var),  n.  [Sp  vara,  a  rod,  a  wand.] 
A  wand  or  staff  of  justice  or  authority. 

His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold.       Dryden. 

Varec  (var'ek),  n.  [Fr.  varech,  a  form  of  E. 
wrack,  sea-weed.]  The  impure  carbonate  of 
soda  made  in  Brittany;  it  corresponds  with 
our  kelp.  Brande  A  Cox. 

Varl  (va'ri),  n.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the 
lemurs;  the  ring-tailed  lemur,  a  native  of 
Madagascar. 

Variability  (va'ri-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  Same  as 
PorfoNffMW. 

Variable  (va'ri-a-bl),  a.  [Fr  variable.  See 
VARY.]  1.  Capable  of  varying,  changing, 
or  altering,  in  a  physical  sense ;  liable  to 
change;  of  ten  changing;  changeable;  as,  vari- 
able winds  or  seasons;  variable  colours.— 

2.  Liable  to  vary  or  change,  in  a  moral  sense; 
mutable;  fickle;  unsteady;  inconstant. 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.  5Ao*. 
His  heart  I  know,  how  -variable  and  vain.    Milton. 

3.  Capable  of   being   varied,    altered,    or 
changed ;  subject  to  being  changed ;  as,  to 
place  a  number  of   bodies  in  a  position 
variable  at  pleasure.  —  Variable  quantities, 
in  math,  such  quantities  as  are  regarded  as 
being  subject  to  continual  increased-  dimin- 
ution, in  opposition  to  those  which  are  con- 
stant, remaining  always  the  same;  or  quan- 
tities which  in  the  same  equation  admit  of 
au  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values.    Thus, 
the  abscissas  and  ordinates  of  a  curve  are 
variable  quantities,  because  they  vary  or 
change  their  magnitudes  together,  and  in 
passing  from  one  point  to  another  their 
values  increase  or  diminish  according  to  the 
law  of  thecurve.—  Variable  motion,  in  mech. 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
force  which  varies  in  intensity.—  Variable 
stars,  in  antron.  stars  which  undergo  a  peri- 
odical  increase  and  diminution  of   their 
lustre.— SYN.  Changeable,  changeful,  muta- 
ble, inconstant,  fickle,  wavering,  unsteady 
unstable. 

Variable  ( va'ri  -a-bl),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
variable;  that  which  varies,  or  is  liable  or 
subject  to  vary  or  change. 

There  are  many  variables  among  the  conditions 
which  conspire  for  the  production  of  a  good  photo- 
^aph-  y.  N.  Lockyer. 


•2.  In  math,  a  variable  quantity;  n  quantity 

which  may  l>e  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  con 
tinual  increase  or  decrease.  See  the  a.ljec 

\    i-hiftini;  wind  as  opposed  tu 
trade-wind ;  hence  the  variables,  the  inter- 
mediate space,  region,  or  belt  between  the 
north-east  and  the  south-east  trade-winds 
Their  region  varies  in  width  from  about  lo 
to  500  miles,  being  widest  in  September  ami 
narrowest  in  IH-cemlier  or  January,  and  i 
characterized  by  calms,    fehiitiu.y   Mve/es, 
and  sometimes  violent  squalls,  tin-  hws  <>] 
which  are  not  so  readily  understood  as  those 
of  the  trade-winds 
Variableness  (va'ri-a-bl-nes),  n.     The  state 
or  quality  of  being  variable;  as,  (a)  in  a 

Ehy-irLil  sr-n-e.  susceptibility  of  chan^v ; 
ableness  or  aptness  to  alter  or  to  be  altered 
changeableness;  as,  the  variableneitfmt  tlie 
weather,  (b)  In  amoral  sense,  mutability; 
inconstancy;  fickleness;  unsteadiness ;  lev- 
ity; as.  the  variableness  of  human  , 
'  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.' 
Jas.  i.  17. 

Variably  (va'ri-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  variable 
manner;  changeably;  mutably;  inconstantly. 

Variance  (vA'ri-ana).  n.  [See  VARY.]  i.  The 
act  or  state  of  being  or  becoming  variant; 
change  of  condition;  alteration;  a  variation. 
[Rare. ) — 2.  In  law,  an  alteration  of  some- 
thing formerly  laid  in  a  writ.oradifference 
between  a  declaration  and  a  writ,  or  the 
deed  on  which  it  is  grounded;  a  departure 
in  the  oral  evidence  from  the  statement  in 
the  pleadings. — 3.  Difference  that  produces 
dispute  or  controversy;  disagreement;  dis- 
sension; discord. 

If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to  the 
ignorant,  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  youn^, 
there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting  variance  in 
the  world.  Swift. 

— A  t  variance,  (a)  in  disagreement;  in  a  state 
of  difference  or  want  of  agreement. 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen : 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 
Pope. 

(b)  In  a  state  of  dissension  or  controversy; 
in  a  state  of  enmity. 

The  Britons  (as  before  ye  have  heard)  were  at 
•variance  among  themselves.  Hoiinshed. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  atvariance  against  his  father. 
Mat.  x.  35. 

Variant  (va'ri-ant),  a.  1.  Different;  diverse; 
having  a  different  form  or  character. — 
2.  Variable;  varying. 

While  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sung  of 
mutation.  Longfellow. 

Variant  (va'ri-ant),  n.  Something  that  is 
really  the  same,  though  with  a  different 
form ;  a  different  reading  or  version.  '  A 
German  variant  of  the  story.'  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Variate  (va'ri-at),  v.  t.  pret.  <fe  pp.  tariated; 
ppr.  variating.  To  make  different;  to  vary; 
to  diversify.  'Their  multiplied,  variated, 
complotments  against  her.'  Dean  King. 

Variated  (va'ri-at-ed),  a.  Inter,  same  as 
Varriated. 

Variation  (va-ri-a'shon),  n.  [L.  variatio. 
See  VART.]  l.The  actor  process  of  varying; 
partial  change  in  the  form,  position,  state, 
or  qualities  of  the  same  thing ;  alteration ; 
mutation;  change;  modification;  as,  a  varia- 
tion of  colour  in  different  lights ;  a  varia- 
tion in  the  size  of  a  plant  from  day  to  day; 
the  unceasing,  though  slow  variation  of 
language. 

After  much  variation  of  opinions,  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted  of  treason.  SirJ.  Haymard. 

The  essences  of  things  are  conceived  not  capable 
of  such  variation.  Locke. 

No  two  plants  are  indistinguishable,  and  no  two 
animals  are  without  differences,  yariation  is  co- 
extensive with  heredity.  H.  Spencer. 

Z.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  varies;  the 
degree,  interval,  or  amount  of  departure 
from  a  former  condition  or  position;  amount 
or  rate  of  change.— 3.  In  gram,  change  of 
termination  of  words,  as  in  declension,  con- 
jugation, comparison,  and  the  like;  inflec- 
tion. Watts.  —4.  The  act  of  deviating;  devia- 
tion: as,  a  variation  of  a  transcript  from  the 
original. —5.  In  astron.  any  deviation  from 
the  mean  orbit  or  mean  motion  of  a  heavenly 
body.occasioned  by  another  disturbing  body. 
When  these  deviations  are  compensated  in 
comparatively  short  periods  of  time  they 
are  called  periodic  variations,  but  when  the 
compensation  requires  an  immense  period 
of  time  for  its  consummation  the  variation 
is  called  a  secular  variation.—  Variation  of 
the  moon,  an  inequality  in  the  moon's  rate  of 


motion,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  and  depending  as  to  its  deyree  on  the 
moon's  position  in  her  orbit.— 6.  In  _?-/. 
and  navigation,  the  deviation  of  the  magne- 
tic needle,  or  needle  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, from  the1  true  north  point;  or  the  angle 
whieh  the  needle  makes  n  itli  the  plane  i  .f  the 
meridian  of  a  ship  or  station;  railed  also  De- 
clinatii'it.  The  variation  of  t  lie  compass  does 
not  remain  constantly  the  same  in  the  same 
place,  but  undergoes  a  slow  and  pro^i . 
change.  The  needle  is  observed  to  move 
gradually  towards  the  wt-st  of  the  true  me- 
ridian until  it  arrives  at  its  maximum  on 
that  side ;  it  then  returns,  passes  over  the 
true  meridian,  and  moves  easterly,  until  it 
arrives  at  its  maximum  towards  the  east, 
when  it  returns  as  before.  In  the  year  li>7ti. 
in  London,  the  variation  was  11°  15'  east : 
in  10f>2,  the  needle  pointed  due  north,  after 
which  time  it  travelled  anout  '2 4V  to  the 
westward  (the  maximum  being  in  1»15);  it  is- 
now  considerably  less  and  is  continually  de- 
creasing. The  variation,  1m u  ever,  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  ami  it  is 
also  subject  to  diurnal  changes  in  the  same 
place.— 7-  In  music,  one  of  a  series  of  orna- 
mental changes  or  embellishments  in  the 
treatment  of  a  tune,  movement,  or  theim. 
during  several  successive  repetitions.  The 
simplest  kind  of  variation  is  by  Introducing 
into  the  melody  a  greater  or  lets  number  of 
passing  notes  (that  is,  notes  intermediate  in. 
pitch  between  the  original  notes  of  the  air). 
together  with  cadenzas,  scale  movements, 
and  the  like,  or  by  breaking  of  the  chords- 
into  triplets,  quadruplets,  &c.,  or  thiouiii- 
them  into  arpeggio  form,  the  fundamental 
harmony  usually  remaining  unchanged.  Iu 
more  elaborate  styles,  however,  new  har- 
monies, rhythms,  and  melodic  developments 
gradually  appear,  often  brilliantly  display- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  composer's  fancy.  In 
many  cases  variations  are  mere  unmeaning 
ornaments  designed  to  exhibit  the  mechani- 
cal dexterity  of  the  performer— Calculus  of 
variations,  a  branch  of  analysis,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  to  find  what  function  of  a 
variable  will  be  a  maximum  or  minimum  on 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  This  calculus 
offers  the  only  general,  and  frequently  the 
only  possible,  means  of  solving  those  prob- 
lems generally  termed  isoperimetrical.— 
SYN.  Change,  modification,  vicissitude.niuta- 
tion,  deviation. 

Varicella  (var-i-sella),  n.    [Dim.  of  variola, 
the  small-pox.]  In  pathol.  the  chicken-pox; 
called  also  the  Water-pox. 
Variciform  (va-ri&'i-formX  «-    Resembling 
a  varix  (which  see). 

Varicocele  (yar'i-ko-sel),  n.  [Fr.  varicocele, 
from  L.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  and  Gr.  kelef 
a  tumour.]  In  surg.  a  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord;  or,  more 
rarely,  a  like  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum. 

Varicose  (var'i-kos),  a.    [L.  varicosus.    See 
VARIX.]    1.  Exhibiting  a  varix;  preternatu- 
rally  enlarged,  or  permanently  dilated :  said 
of  veins.— 2.  Designed  for  the  cure  or  relief 
of  varicose  veins;  a  term  applied  to  elastic 
fabrics  made  into  stockings,  bandages,  and 
the  like,  used  for  this  purpose.   See  VARIX. 
Varicosity  (var-i-kos'i-ti).  n.    The  state  of 
being  varicose:  said  of  a  vein. 
Varicous  (var'i-kus),  a.    Same  as  Varicose. 
Varied  (va'rid),  p.  and  a.     1.  Altered ;  par- 
tially changed;  changed. 

These,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father!  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.  Thomson. 

2.  Characterized  by  variety ;  consisting  of 
various  kinds  or  sorts ;  as,  a  varied  assort- 
ment of  goods.  —3.  Differing  from  each  other; 
diverse;  various;  as,  commerce  with  its 
varied  interests. 

Variedly  (va'rid-li),  adv.    Diversely. 

Variegate  (va'ri -e-gat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  varie- 
gated; ppr.  variegating.  [L.  variego,  varie- 
gatum,  to  variegate,  from  rariu«,  various, 
different.  See  VARY.]  To  diversify  by  means 
of  different  tints  or  hues;  to  mark  with  dif- 
ferent colours  in  irregular  patches;  to  spot, 
streak,  dapple,  Ac.;  as,  to  variegate  a  floor 
with  marble  of  different  colours. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show ; 
"Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe. 
Pope. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which  -\irit- 
gates  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 

Woodward. 

—  Variegated  leaves,  in  bot.  leaves  irregu- 
larly marked  with  spots  of  a  light  colour 
arising  from  the  suppression  or  modification 
of  the  chlorophyll.  —  Variegated  sandstone. 
Same  as  New  Red  Sandstone. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Variegation  (vfi'i-i-e-yiY'shonX  n  1.  'I'll"  ai-t 
..f  v:irifu';itiu^,  m- st.ue  of  Win-  v.irii-u.Urd 
liv  different  colours;  diversity  of  colours. 
•_>'  la  bot.  (a)  a  term  employed  to  designate 
tlie  disposition  of  two  or  more  colour*  in  the 
pi-uU,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plant*, 
(/'i  A  condition  of  plants  in  which  the  Iravi-s 
.me  partially  white  or  of  a  very  li-ht 
colour  from  suppression  or  modification  »f 
tli«'  chlorophyll.  Plants  showing  this  un- 
natural condition  may  be  otherwise  quite 
healthy,  and  are  often  prized  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  appearance. 

Varien,t  iulin.  of  can/.  To  change;  to  alter; 
tn  vary.  Clutnct-r. 

Varier  (va'ri-er),  n.  One  who  varies;  one 
\\lni  strays  in  search  of  variety.  'Pious 
porter*  from  the  church.'  Ttnnytm. 

Varietal  (va-ri'et-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  variety,  as  distinguished  from  ail  indivi- 
dual or  a  species. 

When  a  young  naturalist  commences  the  study  of 
a  group  of  organisms  quite  unknown  to  htm,  he  is  at 
first  much  perplexed  in  determining  what  differences 
to  consider  as  specific,  and  what  as  varietal:  for  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  amounc  and  kind  of  variation 
t"  which  the  group  is  subject.  Dam.  in. 

Variety  (va-ri'e-ti),  n.  [Fr.  varUt£,  from  L. 
varietas,  from  varius,  different.  See  VARY.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  varied  or 
various;  intermixture  of  different  things,  or 
of  things  different  in  form,  or  a  succession 
of  different  things;  diversity;  multifarious- 
ness. 

;  'a  fifty  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty. 

South. 

Where  order  in  -variety  we  see. 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 

Pope. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.  Covjper. 

2.  Exhibition  of  different  characteristics  by 
one  individual;  many-sidedness. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety;  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed.  Skafc. 

3.  Variatiou;  deviation;  change  from  a  for- 
mer state.     'A  variety  in  things  from  what 
they  now  appear.'    Sir  M.  Hale.—l,  A  col- 
lection or  number  of  many  different  things; 
a  varied  assortment ;  as,  he  sells  a  great 
c.n-iety  of  articles.— 5.  Something  differing 
from  others  of  the  same  general  kind;  one 
of  many  things  which  agree  in  their  general 
features;  a  sort;  a  kind;  as,  varieties  of  rock, 
of  wood,  of  land,  of  soil,  and  the  like;  to 
prefer  one  variety  of  cloth  to  another. — 
6.  Specifically,  in  scientific  classifications, 
a  subdivision  of   a  species  of  animals  or 
plants;  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs  in  some  accidental  circum- 
stances which  are  not  essential  to  the  spe- 
cies.    Varieties  are  considered  as  less  per- 
manent than  species,  and  those  naturalists 
who  look  upon  species  as  strictly  distinct 
in  their  origin,  consider  varieties  as  modifi- 
cations of    them  arising   from  particular 
causes,  as  climate,  nourishment,  cultivation, 
and  the  like.    See  the  following  quotation. 

No  one  definition  (of  species)  has  satisfied  all  natu- 
ralists; yet  every  naturalist  knows  vaguely  what  he 
means  when  he  speaks  of  a  species.  .  .  .  The  term 
variety  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  define;  but  here 
community  of  descent  is  almost  universally  implied, 
though  it  can  rarely  be  proved.  .  .  .  Practically 
•when  a  naturalist  can  unite  by  means  of  intermediate 
links  any  two  forms,  he  treats  the  one  as  a  variety  of 
the  other,  ranking  the  most  common,  but  sometimes 
the  one  first  described,  as  the  species,  and  the  other 
as  the  variety.  But  cases  of  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
sometimes  arise  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  rank 
one  form  as  a  variety  of  another  even  when  they  are 
closely  connected  by  intermediate  links.  .  .  .  Few 
well-marked  and  well-known  varieties  can  be  named 
which  have  not  been  ranked  as  species  by  at  least 
some  competent  judges.  Darwin. 

Iii  like  manner  the  term  variety  is  applied 
to  inorganic  substances  of  the  same  kind, 
which  are  susceptible  of  classification,  to 
note  differences  in  colour,  structure,  crys- 
t  illi/ation,  and  the  like,  all  the  varieties 
being  referable  to  some  one  species  which 
is  assumed  as  the  typically  perfect  standard ; 
as,  varieties  of  quartz,  diamond,  and  the 
like. 

Variform  (va'ri-form),  a.  Having  different 
.shapes  or  forms. 

Varifonned  (va'ri-formd),a.  Formed  with 
different  shapes. 

Varify  (va'ri-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  varified; 
ppr.  varifying.  To  diversify;  to  variegate  ; 
to  colour  variously.  '  Lively  colours  lovely 
rn  rifted. '  Sylvester.  [Rare.  ] 

Variola  (va-ri'6-la),  n.  [Fr.  varwle,  small- 
pox, from  L.  varius,  spotted.]  The  small- 
pox ;  so  named  from  its  effects  upon  the 
skin. 


Variolar  (va-ri'6-Wr),  a.  Same  as  l 
VariOlaria  (va-ri'o-la"ri-a),  n.  [From  rari- 
<>l((,  small-pox ;  the  shields  of  these  plants  re- 
semble the  eruptive  spots  of  that  disease.] 
A  spurious  genus  of  lichens  of  an  ash-gray 
or  white  colour  found  on  the  bark  of  the 
trunks  of  various  tret-s,  on  rocks,  walls,  or 
on  the  ground.  V.  fti'jinea,  which  is  a 


Variolaria  faginea, 

special  form  of  a  genus  to  which  the  name 
Pertusaria  is  applied,  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  of  the  genus  by  its  intensely 
bitter  taste,  and  is  employed  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid.  The 
lower  fig.  above  shows  part  of  the  surfare 
natural  size.  V.  lactea,  or  milky-white  vu- 
riolaria,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  genus 
Zeora,  is  an  elegant  species,  and  is  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  imparting 
a  red  colour  in  dyeing. 

VarioliC  (va-ri-ol'ik),  a.     Variolous. 

Variplite  (vi'ri-6-lit),  n.  [L.  varius,  various, 
and  GT.  lithos,  stone.]  In  mineral,  a  kind  of 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  are  imperfectly  crystallized,  or 
are  rounded,  giving  the  stone  a  spotted  ap- 
pearance. 

VariolitiC  (vu'ri-6-lit"ik),  a.  [From  variola, 
small-pox.]  Thickly  marked  with  small 
round  specks  or  dots;  spotted. 

Varioloid  (va'ri-o-loid),  n.  [  Variola  (which 
see),  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  In  med.  small- 
pox modified  by  previous  inoculation  or 
vaccination.  It  is  almost  always  a  milder 
disease  than  ordinary  small-pox. 

Varioloid  (va'ri-6-loid),  a.  1.  Resembling 
variola  or  small  -  pox.  —  2.  Resembling 
measles;  having  the  appearance  of  measles, 
as  the  skin  of  diseased  pigs. 

Variolous  (va-rl'6-lus),  a.  [From  variola 
(which  see).]  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  small-pox;  variolar;  variolic. 

Variorum  (va-ri-o'rum),  a.  [From  L.  editio 
cum  notis  variorum,  an  edition  with  the 
notes  of  various  persons.]  A  term  applied 
to  an  edition  of  some  work  in  which  the 
notes  of  different  commentators  are  in- 
serted; as,  a  variorum  edition  of  one  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin  classics. 

Various  (va'ri-us),  a.  [L.  varius.  See 
VARY.]  1.  Differing  from  each  other;  dif- 
ferent; diverse;  manifold;  as,  men  of  various 
occupations.  '  So  many  and  so  various 
laws.'  Milton.  '  Discord  with  a  thousand 
various  mouths.'  Milton. 

Vast  crowds  of  vanquished  nations  march  along, 

Various  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue.   Dryden. 

Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  palace  stood, 

All  various.  Tennyson. 

2.  Divers ;  several ;  as,  there  are  various 
other  matters  to  be  considered.— 3.  Change- 
able; uncertain;  unfixed.  Locke. — 4  Ex- 
hibiting different  characters;  multiform. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.       Dryden. 

5.  Having  a  diversity  of  features;  not  uni- 
form or  monotonous;  diversified.  'A  happy 
rural  seat  of  various  view.'  Milton. 

The  world  was  made  so  various  that  the  mind  .  .  . 
Pleased  with  novelty  might  be  indulged.   Ccnvper. 

Variously  (va'ri-us-li),  ado.  In  various  or 
different  ways;  with  diversity ;  diversely; 
multifariously;  as,  objects  variously  repre- 
sented; flowers  variously  coloured.  'So  sweet, 
so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sang.'  Dryden. 

Divers  men  equally  wise  and  good  speak  variottsiy 
in  the  question.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Varix  (va'riks),  n.  pi.  Varices  (vart-sez). 
[L.]  1.  An  uneven  dilatation  of  a  vein, 
owing  to  local  retardation  of  the  venous 
circulation,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  irre- 
gular relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins; 
varicose  vein,  a  disease  known  by  a  soft 
tumour  on  a  vein,  which  does  not  pul- 
sate. The  veins  most  usually  affected  are 


those  at  the  surface  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, the  vein  sometimes  bursting,  and 
^ivin.u'  ri.se  to  hi'inorrhajje.  The  treatment 
is  generally  palliative,  and  consists  in  the 
application  of  appropriate  bandages.  —  '2.  In 
r,,in'h.  a  term  used  to  designate  the  longi- 
tudinal thu-kriit.'<l  elevations  which  oi-i-ur 
at  greater  or  less  intervals  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  spiral  shells,  as  in  Triton  ami  Murex. 
They  mark  the  fonoflvpodtioB  of  the  moatb. 
Varlet  (vlu-'let),  n.  [O.Fr.  i-arb't,  ruxlcl. 
See  VAI.ET.  VASSAL.]  1-  Anciently,  a  page  or 
knight's  follower;  an  attendant  on  :i  gclltlr- 
inan. 

Call  here  my  varlet,  I'll  unarm  again.  Sha£. 
We  may  enumerate  four  distinct  causes  tending  to 
the  promotion  of  chivalry.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
regular  scheme  of  education,  according  to  which  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  from  the  age  of  seven  years,  were 
brought  up  in  the  castles  of  superior  lords,  where 
they  at  once  learned  the  whole  discipline  of  their 
future  profession,  and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  en- 
thusiastic spirit.  .  .  .  From  seven  to  fourteen  years 
these  boys  were  called  varttts;  at  fourteen  they 
bore  the  name  of  esquire.  Hallam. 

Hence— 2.  A  term  of  contempt  or  reproach 
for  one  in  a  subordinate  or  menial  position; 
a  low  fellow;  a  scoundrel;  a  rascal;  as,  an 
impudent  varlet. 

Thou,  varlet,  dnst  thy  master's  gains  devour; 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour. 

Dryden. 

3.t  The  court  card,  now  called  the  knave. 

Varletry  (viir'let-ri),  n.  The  rabble;  the 
crowd.  'The  shouting  varletry  of  cens'ring 
Rome.'  Shak. 

Varmet  (var'met),  n.  In  her.  the  escallop 
when  represented  without  the  ears. 

Varmint  (var'mint),  n.  A  vulgar  corrup- 
tion of  vermin,  and  often  applied  to  any 
person  or  animal,  specially  troublesome, 
mischievous,  disgusting,  or  the  like. 

Varnish  (var'nish),  v.t  [Formerly  also  ver- 
nish,  from  Fr.  vemisser,  vernir,  to  varnish, 
from  a  (hypothetical)  L.  verb  mtrinire, 
from  vitrinus,  glassy,  from  vitrum,  glass- 
varnish  giving  a  glassy  surface.]  1.  To  lay 
varnish  on;  to  cover  with  a  liquid  for  giving 
anything  a  glossy  surface,  and  to  protect  it 
from  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture;  as, 
to  varnish  a  sideboard  or  table. — 2.  To 
cover  with  something  that  gives  a  fail- 
external  appearance;  to  give  an  improved 
appearance  to.  '  Close  ambition,  varnitsh'd, 
o'er  with  zeal.'  Milton. 

A  withered  hermit,  fivescore  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye; 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy.     Shak. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  external  appearance  by 
rhetoric;  to  give  a  fair  colouring  to;  to  gloss 
over ;  to  palliate ;  as,  to  varnish  errors  or 
deformity. 

Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 

Addison. 

Varnish  (var'nish),  n.  [Fr.  vernw,  varnish. 
See  the  verb.]  1.  A  solution  of  resinous 
matter,  forming  a  clear  limpid  fluid  capable 
of  hardening  without  losing  its  transpar- 
ency, and  used  by  painters,  gilders,  cabinet- 
makers, <fcc.,  for  coating  over  the  surface  of 
their  work  in  order  to  give  it  a  shining,  trans- 
parent, and  hard  surface,  capable  of  resist- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  influ- 
ences of  air  and  moisture.  The  resinous 
substances  most  commonly  employed  for 
varnishes  are  amber,  anime,  copal,  elemi, 
lac,  mastic,  and  sandarach,  which  may  be 
coloured  with  arnotto,  asphalt,  gamboge, 
saffron,  aloes,  turmeric,  or  dragon's-blood. 
The  solvents  are,  (a)  fixed  or  volatile  oils  or 
mixtures  of  them  (as  linseed -oil  or  oil  of 
turpentine).  (6)  Concentrated  alcohol  or 
methylated  spirits.  Hence  the  varnishes 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  oil  varnishes 
and  spirit  varnishes. — 2.  That  which  re- 
sembles varnish,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially; a  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance. 
'The  varnish  of  the  holly  and  ivy.'  Mac- 
aulay.—Z.  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a 
fair  appearance  to  any  act  or  conduct;  out- 
side show;  gloss;  palliation.  'A  double 
varnish  on  the  fame  the  Frenchman  gave 
you.'  Shak. 

Varnlsher  (var'nish-er),  n.  1.  One  who  var- 
nishes, or  whose  occupation  is  to  varnish. — 
2.  One  who  disguises  or  palliates;  one  who 
gives  a  fair  external  appearance  'Thou 
varnisher  of  fools  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise. ' 
Pope. 

Varnish-tree  (var'nish-tre),  n.  The  name 
given  to  certain  trees  which  exude  resinous 
juices,  either  naturally  or  from  incisions. 
These  juices  harden  in  the  air,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  varnishes.  Varnish  trees  are 
found  chiefly  in  India,  Burniali,  and  China. 
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Many  of  them  belong  to  the  nat.  order  Ana- 
cardiacew.  as  the  marking-nut  (Semecarptts 
ami:  f'unaria  vernicifiua,  which 

Ida  the  Japan  lacquer;  Melanorrtxra 
usitatissima,  the  varnish-tree  of  Burmah; 
and  /;  \  ra,  Japan  varnish. 

Varriated  <var'ri-at-ed>.  j>p.  In  her.  cut  in 
the  form  of  vair;  as.  a  bend  mrriatcd  on 
the  outsiiles.  Spell---!  abo  rortetra. 

Varries,  Varreys  (var'riz),  ?i.  In  Aer.  sep- 
arate pieces  of  rai'r,  in  form  resembling  a 
shield  Written  also  Varrys.  See  VAIR. 

Varsal  (var'sal),  a.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
I'nfrerxal,  often  met  with,  and  frequently 
used  simply  to  intensify  or  emphasize. 

I  believe  there  is  not  such  another  in  the  i-arsal 
world.  S*>ifi- 

Every  -varsal  soul  in  the  library  were  gone  to  bed. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Varsovlenne  (var-so'vi-en),  n.  A  celebrated 
dance,  named  from  Warsaw,  in  Poland, 
where  it  probably  originated. 

Vartabed,  Vartabet  ( var'ta-bed ,  var'ta-betx 
71.  One  of  an  order  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
Armenian  church  who  live  like  monks,  cul- 
tivate the  sciences,  and  are  the  vicars  of  the 
bishops. 

Varuua  (var'u-na),  n.  [Skr.,  from  vri,  to 
cover,  to  surround ;  hence,  lit.  the  cov- 
erer,  the  siirrounder;  akin  Gr.  ouranos, 
heaven.  ]  In  Hind.  myth,  a  deity  represented 
in  the  Vedic  hymns  as  of  very  great  and 


Varuna,  the  God  of  Waters. 

manifold  powers— the  guardian  of  immor- 
tality, cherisher  of  truth,  the  seizer  and 
punisher  of  ill-doers,  the  forgiver  of  sins, 
protector  of  the  good,  and  the  exerciser 
generally  of  unlimited  control  over  man. 
Latterly  he  became  the  god  of  waters,  the 
cause  of  rain,  lord  of  rivers  and  the  sea,  the 
Hindu  Neptune  or  Poseidon  indeed.  He  is 
represented  as  a  white  man,  four-armed, 
riding  on  a  sea  animal,  generally  with  a 
noose  in  one  of  his  hands  and  a  club  in 
another,  with  which  he  seizes  and  punishes 
the  wicked. 

Varus  (va'rus),  n.  [L.  varus,  bow-legged, 
straddling.]  A  variety  of  club-foot  in  which 
the  person  walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  his 
foot. 

VaryeUed  (var'veld),  a. 
Having  varvels  or  rings. 
In  her.  when  the  leather 
thongs  or  jesses  which 
tie  on  the  bells  to  the 
legs  of  hawks  are  borne 
flotant,  with  rings  at 
the  ends,  the  bearing 
is  then  termed  jessed, 
belled,  and  varvelled.  Varvelled. 

Varvels  (varVelz),  n.  pi 
[Fr.  vervelle,  O.Fr.  vertevelle,  L  L.  vertibeUa, 
vertebolum,  from  verto,  to  turn.  Littre.] 
In  falconry,  rings,  usually  of  silver,  placed 
on  the  legs  of  a  hunting  hawk,  on  which  the 
owner's  name  is  engraved.  Written  also 
Vervels. 

Varvicite  (var'vis-H),  n.  [Latinized  from 
Warwick.]  An  oxide  of  manganese  found 
native  in  Warwickshire. 

Vary  (va'ri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  varied;  ppr. 
varying.  [Fr.  varier,  from  L.  variare,  to 
vary,  from  varius,  variegated;  akin  to  Gr. 
balios,  spotted,  dappled.]  1.  To  alter  in 
form,  appearance,  substance,  or  position; 
to  make  different  by  a  partial  change ;  to 
modify;  as,  to  vary  a  thing  in  dimensions;  to 
vary  its  properties,  proportions,  or  nature; 
to  vary  a  statement;  to  vary  one's  dress. — 

2.  To  change  to  something  else. 

Gods,  that  never  change  their  state, 
Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.  Waller. 

We  are  to  vary  the  customs  according  to  the  time 
and  country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies.   Dryden. 

3.  To  make  of  different  kinds;  to  make  di- 


verse or  different  one  from  another.  Sir  T. 
Browne.— L  To  diversify;  to  variegate. 

God  hath  here 
J  \irifi-f  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.      Milton. 

5  t  To  express  variously;  to  diversify  in  terms 
or  forms  of  expression. 

The  man  hath  no  wit  that  cannot,  from  the  rising 
of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  -vary  deserved 
praise  on  my  palfrey.  Shak. 

6.  In  miwu;,  to  embellish,  as  a  melody  or 
theme  with  passing  notes  cadenzas,  arpeg- 
gios, Ac.  See  VARIATION.  1. 
Vary  (va'ri),  v.i.  1.  To  alter  or  be  altered 
in  any  manner;  to  suffer  a  partial  change; 
to  appear  in  different  or  various  forms;  to 
be  changeable;  as,  colours  often  vary  when 
held  in  different  positions;  customs  vary 
from  one  age  to  another  until  they  are  en- 
tirely changed ;  opinions  vary  with  the 
times;  the  varying  hues  of  the  clouds;  the 
varying  plumage  of  a  dove. 

Fortune's  mood  -varies  again.  Shak. 

And  as  the  light  of  Heaven  -varies,  now 
At  sunrise,  now  at  sunset  ...  so  loved  Geraint 
To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  differ  or  be  different;  to  be  unlike  or 
diverse;  as,  the  laws  of  different  countries 
vary. 

The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 

As  oak  from  elm.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  become  unlike  one's  self;  to  undergo 
variation,  as  in  purpose,  opinion,  or  the 
like. 

He  would  vary  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  Bacon. 

4.  To  deviate;  to  depart;  to  swerve;  as,  to 
vary  from  the  law;  to  vary  from  the  rules 
of  justice  or  reason.     '  Varying  from  the 
right  rule  ot  reason.'  Locke.—  5.  To  alter  or 
change  in  succession;  to  succeed;  to  al- 
ternate. 

While  fear  and  anger  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face. 

Addison. 

6.  To  disagree;  to  be  at  variance;  as,  men 
vary  in  opinion. 

In  judgement  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary, 
And  vary  thus  in  judgement  of  her  seat ; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry. 
Some  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat. 

Sirjf.  Da-vies. 

7.  In  math,  analysis,  to  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual increase  or  decrease;  as,  a  quantity 
conceived  to  vary  or  have  different  values 
in  the  same  equation.    One  quantity  is  said 
to  vary  directly  as  another  when  if  the 
one  is  increased  or  diminished  the  other 
increases  or  diminishes  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.    Quantities  vary  inversely  when  if 
one  is  increased  or  diminished  the  other  is 
in  like  proportion  diminished  or  increased, 

Vary  t  (va'ri),  n.  Alteration;  change;  varia- 
tion. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  Shak. 

Vary-coloured  ( va'ri -kul-erd),  a.  Coloured 
differently  in  different  parts;  presenting  a 
diversity  of  colours;  variegated;  party-col- 
oured. '  Vary-coloured  shells.'  Tennyson. 

Vascular  (vas'ku-ler),  a.  [L.  vascuhun,  a 
vessel,  dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel.)  Pertaining  to 
the  vessels  or  tubes  connected  with  the  vital 
functions  of  animals  or  plants,  and  especi- 
ally making  up  the  circulatory  system;  con- 
sisting of,  containing,  or  operating  by  means 
of  animal  or  vegetable  vessels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  lacteals,  and  the  like;  as,  the  vascu- 
lar system ;  vascu- 
lar functions.  — 
Vascular  plants, 
the  plants  pertain- 
ing to  the  phanero- 
gamous division  of 
plants ;  the  vascu- 
lares( which  see).— 
Vascular  tissue, 
tissue  composed  of 
small  vessels  like 
the  woody  tissue  or 
substance  of  flower- 
ing plants :  used  in 
contradistinction 
to  cellular.  The  cut 

shows  some  of  the  vessels  which  compose 
the  vascular  tissue  of  plants:  1,  duct  with 
broken  spires;  2,  dotted  ducts;  3.  spiral  ves- 
sels broken  into  rings ;  4,  dotted  ducts ;  5, 
spiral  vessels.— Fascwtar  system,  in  anat. 
the  system  formed  by  all  the  blood-vessels, 
lacteals,  &c. 

Vasculares  Cvas-ku-la'rez),  n.pl.  A  name 
given  to  the  first  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  plants,  consisting  of  those  in  which  vas- 
cular tissue  appears,  and  thus  including  all 
the  phanerogamous  plants,  both  exogenous 
and  endogenous;  vascular  plants.  See  CELL- 

ULARES. 


Vascular  Tissue  in  Plants. 


Vascularity  (vns-ku-lar'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  uf  being  vascular. 

Vasculiferous  (vas-ku-lif  er-us),  a.  [L.  vas- 
i-tilntrt,  a  small  vessel,  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 
In  but.  applied  to  siuli  plants  as  have  seed- 
vessels  divided  into  cells,  such  as  the  pome- 
granate, orange,  poppy,  A.T. 

Vasculose  (vas'ku-los),  a.  In  bot.  same  as 
PoMu&tr, 

Vasculose  (vas'ku-los),  n.  In  chem.  the 
name  given  to  the  substance  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  vessels  of  plants. 

Vasculum  (vas'ku-lum),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  vas, 
a  vessel.]  1.  A  botanist's  case  for  carrying 
specimens  as  he  collects  them.— 2.  In  lot.  a 
pitcher-shaped  leaf. 

Vase  (vAs,  v;i/.  iir  v;iz),  n.  [Fr.  vase,  from  L. 
oat,  a  vase,  a  vessel.  The  word  is  not  very 
old  in  English,  probably  dating  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.]  1.  A 
vessel  of  some  size,  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, and  in  various  forms,  and  for  various 
purposes,  often  merely  serving  for  orna- 
ment, or  at  least  being  primarily  ornamental 


Grecian  Vases. 

in  character.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Komans  made  them  from  precious  and  other 
stones,  bronze,  silver,  gold,  ivory,  and  glass, 
and  often  used  them  for  sacrificial  or  other 
sacred  purposes ;  but  the  most  prevalent 
material  for  vases  of  all  kinds,  including 
those  intended  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  has  generally  been  baked  clay.  Antique 
vases  of  painted  earthenware  have  been  dis- 
covered by  thousands  in  tombs  and  cata- 
combs in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  some  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
Many  of  tliem  exhibit  great  beauty  and 


Chinese,  Jap; 


elegance,  and  are  ornamented  by  artistic 
designsof  the  most  varied  character;  accord- 
ingly they  have  been  much  prized  by  anti- 
quaries for  the  light  they  cast  upon  the 
history,  mythology,  religious,  civil,  and  do- 
mestic customs  of  antiquity.  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  produced  many  vases  which 
are  the  perfection  of  artistic  form  and  exe- 
cution, and  since  the  fifteenth  century  many 
masterpieces  of  glass  art  in  the  form  of  vases 
have  issued  from  the  Venetian  manufac- 
tories. From  India,  China,  and  Japan  also 
have  been  obtained  vases  of  various  mate- 
rials, especially  of  porcelain,  vying  in  ele- 
gance of  form  and  beauty  of  ornamentation 
with  those  produced  in  Europe. — 2.  la  arch. 
(a)  a  sculptured  ornament  placed  on  socles 
or  pedestals,  representing  the  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  as  incense-pots,  flower-pots,  &c. 
Vases  usually  crown  or  finish  facades  or 
frontispieces.  (6)  The  body  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  capital:  called  also  the 
Tambour  or  Drum.—  Vases  of  a  theatre,  in 
a  nc.  arch,  same  as  Echea  (which  see).— 3.  An 
old  name  for  the  calyx  of  a  plant.  Bailey. 
Vaseline  (vas'e-lm),  n.  A  name  given  to  a 
product  obtained  from  petroleum  after  the 
lighter  hydrocarbons  are  driven  off,  and 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  paraffins.  It  is 
used  as  a  base  for  ointments,  pomades,  cold- 
cream,  &c.,  and  for  coating  surgical  instru- 
ments and  steel  surfaces  generally  to  pro- 
tect them  from  rust. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me.  met,  her;        pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;        tube,  tub,  bull;        oil,  pound;        u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Vasiform  (vas'i-form\  a.  [L.  vas,  a  vessel, 
:md  farina,  shape.]  In  but.  having  a  variety 
of  vascular  tissue  like  that  of  ducts.—  Vasi- 
.  f/.v..'/(,  a  name  formerly  giveu  to  that 
Variety  of  cellular  tissue  now  called  Pitted 
Tissue  or  Bothrenc/iyma.  See  BOTHREN- 

I'HYMA. 

Vasodentlne  (vas-6-den'tln),  n.  [L.  ITU.  a 
vessel,  and  cfeiw,  denta,  a  tooth.]  In  anal 
that  modification  of  dentine  in  which  ca- 
pillary tubes  of  the  primitive  vascular  pulp 
remain  uncalcined  and  carry  red  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  tissue.  Page. 

Vaso-mOtor  (vas-6-mo'ter),  a.  [L.  vas,  a 
vessel,  and  motor,  a  mover.]  In  physiol.  ap- 
plied to  the  system  of  nerves  distributed 
over  the  muscularcoats  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Vassal  (vas'sal),  n.  [Fr.  vassal,  Pr.  vassal, 
Sp.  i-as'illo.  It.  rassallo,  from  L. L.  vassallus, 
a  vassal,  vatisus,  in  the  feudal  system,  the 
domestic  of  a  prince.  Vassus  is  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin— Armor,  gwaz,  a  young  man,  a  domestic, 
a  vassal ;  W.  gwas,  a  youth,  a  servant.  Of 
same  origin  are  valet,  varlet]  I.  A  feuda- 
tory; a  tenant  holding  lands  under  a  lord, 
anil  bound  by  his  tenure  to  feudal  services. 
A  rear  vassal,  one  who  holds  of  a  lord  who 
is  himself  a  vassal. — 2.  A  subject;  a  depend- 
ant; a  retainer;  a  servant;  one  who  attends 
on  or  acts  by  the  will  of  another.  '  I  am  his 
fortune's  vassal.'  Shah. 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  (the  crown)  from  my  head, 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it.     Shak 
Passions  ought  to  be  her  (the  mind's)  vassals,  not 
her  masters.  Raleigh. 

3.  A  bondman;  a  slave. 

Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 

To  be  dandled— no,  but  living  wills.     Tennyson 

4.  A  low  wretch.    Shak. 

Vassal  (vas'sal),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  vassalage; 

to  enslave;  to  treat  as  a  vassal.  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Vassal  (vas'sal),  a.    Servile;  subservient. 

'  Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch 

to  be.'    Shak. 
Vassalage  (vas'sal-aj),  n.    [See  VASSAL.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  vassal  or  feudatory. 

Hence— 2.  Political  servitude;  dependence; 

subjection;  slavery. 

I  shall  recount  .  .  .  how  our  country  from  a  state 
of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place 
of  umpire  among  European  powers.  Macaulay, 

3.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage ;  a  f  ee  or  flef . 
'  The  countship  of  Foix,  with  six  territorial 
vassalages.'  Milman.  —  4.  Vassals  or  sub- 
jects collectively.  [Rare.] 

Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty.  Shak. 

5.t  Valour;  courage;  prowess.  Chaucer.  [The 
word  probably  acquired  this  signification 
from  the  powerful  and  faithful  assistance 
which  the  vassals  supplied  to  their  superior 
lords  in  times  of  danger] 

Vassalate  t  (vas'sal-at),  v .  t.  To  reduce  to 
a  state  of  vassalage  or  dependence;  to  sub- 
ordinate. Bp.  Gauden. 

Vassalry  (vas'sal-ri),  n.  The  body  of  vas- 
sals. 

Vast  (vast),  a.  [Fr.  vaste,  from  L.  vastiis, 
waste,  desert,  vast,  huge ;  vasto,  to  waste ; 
cog.  O.H.G.  wuosti,  Mod.  G.  iviiste,  a  desert; 
E.  waste.  Comp.  Skr.  vast,  to  molest,  injure, 
kill.]  l.t  Wide  and  vacant  or  unoccupied; 
waste ;  desert ;  desolate  ;  lonely.  '  Antres 
vast  and  deserts  idle.'  Shak.  '  The  empty 
vast,  and  wandering  air.'  Shak.  'The  vast 
immeasurable  abyss. '  Milton. — 2.  Being  of 
great  extent;  very  spacious  or  large;  bound- 
less; capacious;  having  an  extent  not  to  be 
surveyed  or  ascertained.  '  More  devils  than 
vast  hell  can  hold.'  Shak.— 3.  Huge  in  bulk 
and  extent;  enormous;  massive;  immense; 
as,  the  vast  mountains  of  Asia;  the  vast 
range  of  the  Andes. — 4.  Very  great  in  num- 
bers or  amount;  as,  a  vast  army;  vast  num- 
bers or  multitudes  were  slain. —5.  Very  great 
as  to  degree  or  intensity;  mighty;  as,  vast 
labour. — SYN.  Huge,  enormous,  immense, 
spacious,  mighty,  tremendous. 

Vast  (vast), ».  1.  A  boundless  waste  orspace; 
immensity.  'The  vast  of  heaven.'  Jlilton. 
'  The  watery  vast. '  Pope. 

Far  had  he  roam'd 

With  nothing  save  the  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet.  Keats. 

2.  A  great  deal;  a  large  quantity.  [Local.] 
Vast  is  applied  by  Shakspere  to  the  darkness 
of  midnight,  in  which  the  prospect  is  not 
bounded  in  by  distinct  objects.  •  The  dead 
vast  and  middle  of  the  night.'  Ham.  I.  ii. 
Vastatet  (vas'tat),  a.  [See  below.]  De- 
vastated; laid  waste.  '  The  vastate  ruins  of 
ancient  monuments.'  Rev.  T.  Adams. 


Vastationt  (viis-ta'shon).  n.  [L.  ntftatiii. 
from  vastu,  to  waste.  See  VAST.  ]  A  laying 
waste ;  waste  ;  depopulation ;  devastation. 
111,.  Hall. 

Vastator  t  (vas'tat-cr),  n.  One  who  devas- 
tates or  lays  waste.  'The  cunning  adver- 
saries and  vastators  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.' Bp.  Gauden. 

Vastidityt  (vas-tid'i-ti),  n.  Vastness;  im- 
mensity. '  All  the  world's  validity.'  Sltak. 

Vastitude  (vas'ti-tud),  n.  1.  Vastness;  im- 
mense extent.  [Rare.]— 2. t  Destruction; 
vastation. 

Vastly  (vast'li),  adv.  1.  Very  greatly;  to  a 
vast  extent  or  degree;  as,  a  space  vastly  ex- 
tended; men  differ  vastly  in  their  opinions 
and  manners.— 2.  t  Like  a  waste;  desolately. 
Shak. 

Vastness  (vast'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  vast;  as.  (a)  great  extent;  immen- 
sity ;  as,  the  vastness  of  the  ocean  or  of 
space.  '  In  vastness  and  in  mystery.'  Ten- 
nyson, (b)  Immense  bulk;  massiveness;  as, 
the  vastness  of  a  mountain. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  vastness.  Milton. 

(c)  Immense  magnitude  or  amount;  as,  the 
vastness  of  an  army,  or  of  the  sums  of  money 
necessary  to  support  it.  (d)  Greatness  in 
general. 

When  I  compare  this  little  performance  with  the 
vastness  of  my  subject,  methinks  I  have  brought  but 
a  cockle-shell  of  water  from  the  ocean.  Glanville. 

Vasto  (vas'to),  n.  In  Eng.  law,  a  writ 
against  tenants,  for  terms  of  life  or  years, 
committing  waste. 

Vastyt  (vas'ti),  a.  Vast;  boundless;  being 
of  great  extent;  very  spacious. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.     Shak. 

Vat  (vat),  71.  [Same  word  &sfat,  a  vat,  with 
change  of /to  v;  or  it  may  be  directly  bor- 
rowed from  D.  vat,  a  vat,  G.  /ass,  a  cask.] 

1.  A  large  tub,  vessel,  or  cistern,  especially 
one  for  holding  liquors  in  an  immature 
state,  chemical  preparations  for  dyeing  or 
for  tanning  leather,  and  the  like ;  as,  vats 
for  wine,   tan-cafe,   <fec.     'Red  with  the 
spirited  purple  of  the  vats.'    Tennyson. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition 
to  heaps  of  arms  and  standards.  Adaison. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  the  Netherlands  cor- 
responding to  the  hectolitre  =  22  imperial 
gallons.— 3.  In  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  portable  vessel 
to  contain  holy  water  for  use  at  the  intro- 
duction to  mass,  or  on  other  customary  oc- 
casions. — 4.  In  metal,  (a)  a  vessel  used  in  the 
wet  treatment  of  ores.    (6)  A  square  hollow 
place  on  the  back  of  a  calcining  furnace  in 
which  tin  ore  is  laid  for  the  purpose  of 
being  dried. 

Vat  (vat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vatted;  ppr.  vat- 
ting.  To  put  in  a  vat. 

Valeria  (va-te'ri-a),  n.  [After  Abraham 
Vater,  a  German  botanical  author.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Dipterocarpacefe. 
One  species,  V.  indica,  grows  all  along  the 
Malabar  coast  and  in  Canara ;  and  V.  lan- 
ceafolia  is  common  in  Silhet.  Botli  species 
form  large  trees,  valuable  both  for  their 
timber,  and  also  for  the  products  which 
they  yield.  V.  indica,  whose  timber  is  much 
employed  in  ship -building,  produces  the 
resin  called  in  India  copal  and  in  England 
gum  anime.  It  also  yields  a  fatty  substance 
called  piney-tallow. 

Vatful  (vat'ful),  n.  As  much  as  a  vat  will 
hold;  the  contents  of  a  vat. 

Vatic  (vat'ik),  a.  [L.  Mates,  a  prophet]  Of, 
relating  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a  prophet 
or  seer ;  prophetic ;  oracular ;  inspired. 
'  Every  vatic  word. '  E.  B.  Browning. 

Vaticalt  (vat'ik-al),  a.  Prophetic;  vatic. 
'  Vatical  predictions.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Vatican  (vat'i-kan),  n.  [From  Monsot  Collis 
Vaticanus,  the  name  of  one  of  the  hills  of  an- 
cient Rome,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber.] 
The  most  extensive  palace  in  the  world, 
built  upon  the  Vatican  hill,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Since  the  return  of  the  popes  from 
Avignon  the  Vatican  has  been  their  princi- 
pal residence,  and  since  the  conversion  of 
Rome  into  the  capital  of  Italy  it  is  their 
only  residence.  As  such,  and  as  the  store- 
house of  valuable  literary  and  art  collec- 
tions, it  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
modern  Rome.  Hence,  the  Vatican  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  papal  power  or  govern- 
ment;  as  in  the  phrase  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  the  anathemas  or  denunciations  of 
the  pope. 

The  thunders  of  the  Yatican  could  no  longer 


strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  princes,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades.  Prt>, 

—  Vatican  Council,  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  met  in  the 
Vatican  in  1870,  and  declared  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  pope  when  speaking  as 
cathedra  to  be  a  dogma  of  the  church.  See 
INFALLIBILITY. 

Vaticanism  ( vat'i-kan-izm ),  n.  The  doc- 
trines and  tenets  promulgated  by  the  Vati- 
can ;  the  tenets  of  those  who  hold  extreme 
views  as  to  the  pope's  rights  and  supremacy ; 
ultramoutanism. 

Vaticanist  (vat'i-kan-ist),  n.  A  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  pope;  an  ultramontanist. 

VatiCide  (va'ti-sUl), «.  [L.  vatts,  a  prophet, 
and  ccfdo,  to  kill.]  1.  The  murder  of  a  pro- 
phet.—2.  The  murderer  of  a  prophet. 

Vaticinal  ( va-tis'in-al ),  a.  Relating  to  or 
containing  predictions;  prophetic;  vatic; 
vatical.  T.  Warton. 

Vaticinate  (va-tis'in-at),  v.i.  [L.  vaticinar, 
vaticinatus,  from  vates,  a  prophet.  ]  To 
prophesy;  to  foretell;  to  practise  prediction. 
Howell. 

Dr.  Gumming  vaticinate!  with  his  usual  amplitude 
of  style  and  illustration  on  the  fall  of  Turkey. 

Athenanm. 

Vaticinate  (va-tis'in-at),  v.t.  To  prophesy; 
to  utter  prophetically  or  as  a  prophet ;  to 
foretell. 

Vaticination  (va-tis'i-na"shon),  n.  Predic- 
tion; prophecy. 

It  is  no  very  good  symptom  either  of  nations  or  of 
individuals  that  they  deal  much  in  vaticination. 

Carlyle. 

Vaticinator  (va-tis'in-at-er),  u.  One  who 
vaticinates  or  predicts.  '  Listen  to  the  va- 
ticinator.'  1.  D' Israeli. 

Vaticinet  (va'ti-sin),  n.  A  prediction;  a 
vaticination.  Holland. 

Vatting  (vat'ing),  a.  Relating  to  the  act  of 
putting  in  a  vat;  as,  valting  charges  at  the 
docks. 

Vaudeville  (vod'vel),  n.  [Fr.  vaudeville, 
from  O.Fr.  Van  de  Vire,  Val  de  Vire,  the 
valley  of  the  Vire,  a  little  river  in  Norman- 
dy.] 1.  The  name  given  by  Oliver  Basselin, 
a  French  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
his  convivial  songs  composed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vire,  and  which  became  very  popular 
overall  France.  Hence— Z.InmodernFrench 
poetry,  a  light,  gay  song,  frequently  em- 
bodying a  satire,  consisting  of  several  coup- 
lets and  refrain  or  burden,  sung  to  a  familiar 
air,  and  often  introduced  into  theatrical 
pieces ;  a  song  common  among  the  vulgar 
and  sung  about  the  streets;  a  ballad;  a  topi- 
cal song. — 3.  In  Frenchdrama,  a  piece  whose 
dialogue  is  intermingled  with  light  or  comic 
songs  set  to  popular  airs. 

Vaudois  (vo-dwa),  n.  ting,  and  pi.  An  in- 
habitant or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Vaud.  See  WALDKNSES. 

Vault  (valt),  n.  [O.Fr.  vaulte,  voulte  (Mod. 
Fr.  voute),  It.  volta;  from  L.L.  volta,  valuta, 
a  vault,  from  L.  volvo,  volutum,  to  turn 
round,  to  roll,  from  the  rounded  or  arched 
top  of  vaults.]  1.  An  arched  roof;  a  concave 
roof  or  roof-like  covering.  'That  heaven's 
vault  should  crack.'  Shak.  —  2.  In  arch,  a 
continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof,  so  con- 


it  Cylindrical,  barrel,  or  wagon  vault.  2,  Roman 
vault,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  equal  cylin- 
ders.  3,  Gothic  groined  vault.  4,  Spherical  or  domi- 
cal vault- 

structed  that  the  stones,  bricks,  or  other 
material  of  which  it  is  composed,  sustain 
and  keep  each  other  in  their  places.  Vaults 
are  of  various  kinds,  cylindrical,  elliptical, 
single,  double,  cross,  diagonal,  Gothic,  Ac. 
When  a  vault  is  of  greater  height  than  half 
its  span,  it  is  said  to  be  surmounted,  and 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  So.  locA; 
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fi,  Fr.  ton;      us.  sing;      TH,  tfien;  th,  thia: 


w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure  —See  KEY. 
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when  of  less  height,  snriasprf.  A  rampant 
vault  is  .me  which  springs  from  planes  not 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  (See  under  RAM- 
PAST.)  One  vault  placet!  above  another  con- 
stitutes a  double  vault.  A  conic  mult  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  surface  of  a  cone,  and  a 
spherical  vault  of  part  of  the  surface  of  n 
sphere,  as  fig.  4.  A  vault  is  simple,  as  flgs.  1 
and  4,  when  it  is  formed  hy  the  surface  of 
some  regular  solid,  around  one  axis,  and  com- 
Hgs.  2  and  3,  when  compounded 
of  more  than  one  surface  of  the  same  solid, 
or  of  two  different  solids.  A  groined  vault, 
ti_-.  3,  is  a  compound  vault,  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  several  vaults  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  See  GROIN,  GROINED. 
3.  An  arched  apartment;  especially  a  sub- 
terranean chamber  used  for  (n)  a  place  of 
interment.  'The  deep,  damp  vault,  the 
darkness  and  the  worm.'  Young,  (b)  A 
place  for  confinement ;  a  prison.  '  The 
sullen  echoes  of  this  dungeon  vault.'  Sir 
W.  Scott,  (c)  A  place  for  storing  articles;  a 
cellar. 

When  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine.  Sti.it-. 

Vault  (valt),  v.t.  I.  To  form  with  a  vault 
or  arched  roof;  to  give  the  shape  of  an  arch 
to;  as,  to  vault  a  passage  to  a  court. 

The  dark -blue  sky, 
yaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea.          Tennyioji. 

2.  To  cover  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

Fiery  darts  in  taming  volleys  flew. 
And,  flying,  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.    Milton. 

Vault  (valt), n.  [Fr.  volte,  a  bounding,  from 
It.  volta,  a  turn,  a  leap  or  vault,  from  volvo, 
volutum,  to  roll,  to  turn.  Hence  this  word 
is  really  the  same  as  Vault  above.]  A  leap 
or  spring;  especially,  (a)  a  leap  by  means  of 
a  pole,  or  assisted  by  resting  the  hand  or 
hands  on  something.  (&)  The  leap  of  a 
horse;  a  curvet. 

Vault  (valt),  v.i.  [See  VAULT,  a  leap.]  1.  To 
leap;  to  bound;  to  spring,  especially  by  hav- 
ing something  to  rest  the  hands  on,  as  in 
mounting  a  horse.  '  Vaulting  ambition, 
which  o'erleaps  itself.'  Shak. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree. 

Dryden. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and 
intrepidity  of  youth.  Addison. 

Lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 
With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  exhibit  equestrian  or  other  feats  of 
tumbling  or  leaping.— 3.  In  the  manege,  to 
curvet. 

Vaultage  t  (valt'aj),  n.  Vaulted  work;  an 
arched  cellar;  a  vaulted  room.  'Womby 
vaultages  of  France.'  Shak. 

Vaulted  (valt'ed),  p.  and  o.  1.  Arched;  con- 
cave; as,  a  vaulted  roof. 

Vaulted  a\\  within,  like  to  the  sky 
In  which  the  gods  doe  dwell  eternally.    Spenser. 

2.  Covered  with  an  arch  or  vault— 3.  In  bot. 
arched  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
upper  lip  of  many  ringent  flowers. 

Vaulter  (valt'er),  n.  One  that  vaults;  a 
leaper;  a  tumbler. 

Vaulting  (valt'ing),  n.  1.  In  arch,  vaulted 
work;  vaults  collectively.— 2.  The  art  or 
practice  of  a  vaulter.  '  Stilt-vaulting  is 
dying  out. '  Afayheto. 

Vaulting-horse  ( valt' ing -hors),  n.  A 
wooden  horse  in  a  gymnasium  for  practice 
in  vaulting. 

Vaulting  -  house  t  (  valt '  ing  -  hous  ),  n.  A 
brothel.  B.  Jomon;  Massinger. 

Vaulting-shaft,  Vaulting-piUar(valt'ing- 
shaft,  valt'ing  pil-ler),  n.  In  arch,  a  pillar 
sometimes  rising  from  the  floor  to  the  spring 
of  the  vault  of  the  roof;  more  frequently,  a 
short  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  rising  from 
a  corbel,  and  from  the  top  of  which  the  ribs 
of  the  vault  spring.  The  pillars  between  the 
triforium  windows  of  Gothic  churches  rising 
to  and  supporting  the  vaulting  may  be  cited 
as  examples. 

The  upper  pilaster  above  the  nave-pier  remains  in 
the  stone  edifice,  and  is  the  first  form  of  the  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Northern  architecture — the  vault- 
ing-shaft. Rustiti. 

Vaultyt  (val'ti),  o.  Vaulted;  arched;  con- 
cave. 'Thevaulty  top  of  heaven.'  Shak. 

Vaunt  (vant),  c.i.  [Formerly  riant,  from 
Fr.  -canter,  to  boast,  to  vaunt,  to  brag,  from 
L.L.  vanitare,  to  boast,  to  be  vainglorious, 
from  L.  vanus,  vain,  empty.  See  VAIN.] 

1.  To  boast;  to  make  a  vain  display  of  one's 
own  worth,  attainments,  or  decorations;  to 
talk  with  vain  ostentation;  to  brag. 

Pride  .  .  .  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and  overvalue 
what  he  is.  Dr.  Jf.  More. 

2.  To  glory;  to  emit;  to  triumph.    •  The  foe 
vaunts  in  the  field.'    Shak. 
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Vaunt  (vant),  v.t.  1.  To  boast  of;  to  brag 
of;  to  magnify  or  glorify  with  vanity.  '  My 
vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil.' 
Milton. 

Charity  vaitnteth  not  itself.        i  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

2.  To  display  or  put  forward  boastfully;  to 
exhibit  vaingloriously.  Spenser. 

Vaunt  (vant),  n.  A  boast;  a  vain  display  of 
what  one  is  or  has  or  has  done;  ostentation 
from  vanity;  a  brag.  'Such  high  vaunt*  of 
his  nobility.'  Shak. 

Vaunt  t  (vant),  «.  [Fr.  avant.  See  AVANT.  ] 
The  first  part ;  the  first  beginning.  '  The 
vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils.'  Shak. 

Vaunt-couriert  (vant-kb'ri-er),re.  [See  VAN- 
COURIER.]  A  precursor;  a  van-courier.  Shak. 

Vaunter  (vaut'er),  n.  One  who  vaunts ;  a 
boaster ;  a  braggart ;  a  man  given  to  vain 
ostentation.  Shak. 

Vauntery  (vant'ri),  n.  The  act  of  vaunting; 
bravado.  [Rare.  ] 

For  she  had  led 

The  infatuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vaiintery, 
To  these  aspiring  forms.  Soiithey. 

Vauntful  (vant'fnl),  a.  Boastful;  vainly  os- 
tentatious. Spenser. 

Vaunting(vant'ing),  n.  Ostentatious  setting 
forth  of  what  one  is  or  has;  vain  boasting; 
bragging. 

You  say  you  are  a  better  soKiier: 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true.    Shak. 

Vauntingly(vant'ing-li),  adv.  Inavaunting 
manner;  boastfully;  with  vain  ostentation. 
'  Vauntingly  thou  spakest  it.'  Shak. 

Vauntmure  (vant'mur),  n.  [Fr.  avant- 
mur,  from  avant,  before,  and  mur,  L.  murus, 
a  wall.  ]  In  anc.  fort,  the  walk  or  gangway 
on  the  top  of  a  wall  behind  the  parapet. 
Written  also  Vamure  and  Vanmure. 

Vauqueline  (vok'lin),  n.  [From  French 
chemist  of  the  name  of  Vauquelin.]  1.  A 
name  originally  given  by  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
venton  to  strychnia  (which  see).  — 2.  A  name 
given  by  Pallas  to  a  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  olive-tree 

Vauquelinite  (vok'lin-It),  n.  [See  above.] 
Native  chromate  of  lead  and  copper,  a  min- 
eral which  occurs  in  small  crystals  on  quartz 
accompanying  the  chromate  of  lead  in  Si- 
beria. 

Vautt(vat),c.t.    To  leap;  tovault.    Spenser. 

Vaut  t  (vat),  n.    A  vault.    Spenser. 

Vauty  t  (va'ti),  a.    Vaulted. 

Vavasor  (vav'a-sor),  n.  [O.  Fr.  vavassor,  va- 
vasseur,  L.L.  vavassor,  vasvassor,  probably  a 
contr.  of  vassus  vassorum,  the  vassal  of  vas- 
sals. See  VASSAL.]  In  feudal  law,  a  prin- 
cipal vassal  not  holding  immediately  of  the 
sovereign  but  of  a  great  lord,  and  having 
other  vassals  who  held  of  him;  a  vassal  of 
the  second  degree  or  rank,  inferior,  but 
next,  to  the  higher  nobility.  In  the  class 
of  vavasors  were  comprehended  chatelaine, 
who  owned  castles  or  fortified  houses,  and 
possessed  rights  of  territorial  justice.  In 
England  the  title  was  rarely  nsed,  though 
Camden  defines  it  as  next  to  baron,  while 
Chaucer  applies  it  to  his  Frankeleyn.  Writ- 
ten also  Vavassor,  Vavasour,  Valvasor,  &c 

Vavasory  (vav'a-so-ri),  n.  1.  The  quality  or 
tenure  of  the  fee  held  by  a  vavasor.— 2.  Lands 
held  by  a  vavasor. 

Vaward  t  (va'ward),  «.  [From  van  and 
ward,  for  vanward  =  vanguard. }  The  fore 
part;  the  advance;  the  van.  'The  vaward 
of  our  youth.'  Shak. 

My  Lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  va-ajard.  Shak. 

Vaward  (va'ward),  a.  Being  in  the  van  or 
the  front;  foremost;  front. 

Where's  now  the  victor  vavjn rawing. 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home?  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Vayu  (va'u),  n.  [Skr.  wZ,  to  blow.]  In 
Hind.  myth,  the  wind  or  wind-god,  appar- 
ently of  equal  rank  with  Indra. 

Veadar,  Veader  (ve-a'dar,  ve-a'der),  n. 
The  thirteenth  or  intercalary  month  which 
is  added  to  the  Jewish  year  about  every 
third  year.  It  followed  the  month  Adar 
(which  see). 


root  of  L.  vetug,  old,  Gr.  (v)etos,  a  year.] 
l.t  A  calf.  'A  Scotch  runt  .  .  .  scarce  ex- 
ceeding a  South-country  veal  in  height ' 
Bay.—  2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the 
table. 

Vectiont  (vek'shon),  n.  [L.  vectio,  from 
veho,  to  carry.  ]  The  act  of  carrying  or  state 
of  being  carried. 

Vectitation  (vek-ti-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  veetito, 
vectitatum,  to  bear,  to  carry,  freq.  from 
vecto,  to  carry,  intens.  from  veho,  vectum,  to 
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bear,  to  carry.  ]  A  carrying.   Arbuthnot  and 
Pope.    [Rare.] 
Vector  (vek'tor),  n.   [L.,  from  veho,  to  carry.  ] 

1.  In  quaternions,  a  directive  quantity,  as  a 
straight  line,  a  force,  or  a  velocity.    The  sim- 
plest manner  in  which  to  represent  such  a 
quantity  which  involves  both  direction  ami 
magnitude  is  by  means  of  a  straight  line  in 
space;  then  the  vector  may  be  regarded  as 
a  stepping  from  one  extremity  of  the  line 
to  the  other.     Vectors  are  said  to  be  equal 
when  their  directions  are  the  same  and  their 
magnitudes  are  equal.    See  QUATERNION.— 

2.  Same  as  Radius  vector.   See  under  RADIUS. 
Vecturet  (vek'tur),  n.     [L.  vectura,  from 

veho,  to  carry.]     A  carrying;  carriage;  con- 
veyance by  carrying.     Bacon. 

Veda  (va'da  or  ve'da),  n.  [Skr. ,  from  rtd,  to 
know.  Cog.  L.  video,  E.tci(, to  know.  See  WIT.) 
The  general  name  for  the  body  of  ancient 
Sanskrit  hymns,  with  accompanying  com- 
ments, believed  by  the  Hindus  to  have  been 
revealed  by  Brahma,  and  on  which  the  Brah- 
manical  system  is  based.  The  hymns,  which 
are  upwards  of  1000,  fall  into  four  divisions 
(Vedas  or  Sanhitas),  called  respectively  liiy- 
Veda,  Yajur-Veda,  Sama-  Veda,  and  Athttr- 
va-  Veda,  of  which  the  first  (see  RIG- VEDA) 
is  the  oldest  and  the  Atharva-Veda  the  latest. 
Each  of  these  Vedas  or  Sanhitas  consists  of 
two  parts— the  Sanhita  proper,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  Mantras  or  hymns,  consisting  of  in- 
vocations, adoration,  thanksgiving,  praise, 
prayer,  and  the  like,  and  of  ilrahmanas,  or 
commentaries,  which  have  grown  round  the 
Sanhita,  consisting  of  explanations,  mystical 
and  philosophical  speculations,  legends  and 
illustrations,  injunctions  in  regard  to  rites 
and  sacrifices,  and  the  like.  Varying  greatly 
in  age,  the  Vedas  represent  many  stages  c,f 
thought  and  worship,  the  earliest  being  the 
simplest,  and  the  later  following  and  reflect- 
ing the  development  of  the  Brahmanical  sys- 
tem with  all  its  superstitions  and  rites. 
Even  the  most  ancient  Vedas  exhibit  apeople 
in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  The 
Vedas  had  their  origin  in  the  wonder  with 
which  early  man  regarded  the  universe  and 
the  operations  going  on  in  it.  They  consist, 
therefore,  largely  of  highly  figurative  ad- 
dresses to  the  great  powers  of  nature  under 
seemingly  individual  names,  as  Indra  (the 
Firmament),  Agni  (Fire),  Ultra  (Sunrise), 
raruna(theSea),  and  the  like, behind  whom 
however,  a  great  Being  (Om)  is  dimly  recog- 
nized. Gradually  these  powers  becamemore 
and  more  endowed  with  personality,  and 
ultimately  came  to  be  regarded  as  real  di- 
vinities, to  whose  number  more  and  more 
were  gradually  added. 

Vedah,  Veddah  (ved'a),  n.  One  of  a  tribe 
inhabiting  the  forests  in  the  interior  of 
Ceylon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  survivors 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
and  belong  to  a  very  low  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Vedanga(ve-dan'ga),7j.  [Skr.]  Lit.  a  limb  of 
the  Veda.  A  name  common  to  six  Sanskrit 
works  interpreting  the  Vedic  texts  and  ap- 
plying them  to  specific  purposes.  The  Ved- 
angas  are  elaborate  treatises  on  (1)  pronun- 
ciation, (2)  metre,  (3)  grammar,  (4)  explana- 
tion of  difficult  terms,  (5)  astronomy,  (6)  cere- 
monial. They  are  composed  in  the  Sutra  or 
aphoristic  style. 

Vedanta  (ve-dan'ta).  n.  A  system  of  phi- 
losophy among  the  Hindus  founded  on  the 
Vedas.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Supreme  Spirit  and  the 
relation  in  which  the  universe,  and  espe- 
cially the  human  soul,  stands  to  it 

VedantiC  (ve-diin'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Vedas;  founded  on  or  derived  from 
the  Vedaa. 

While  those  Aryan  races  remained  unmixed  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  India,  and  retained  their 
pure  yedantic  faith,  they  left  .  .  .  not  one  single 
monument  to  tell  of  their  existence.  Fcrgttsson. 

Vedantist  (ve-dan'tist),  n.  One  versed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  (which  see). 

Vedette  (ve-def),  n.  [Fr.  vedette,  from  It. 
vedetta,  a  vedette,  from  vedere,  L.  viderer 
to  see.]  A  sentinel  on  horseback  stationed 
on  an  outpost  or  elevated  point  to  watch 
an  enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger;  a 
vidette. 

Vedic  (ve'dik),  o.  Of  or  relating  to  a  Veda 
or  the  Vedas;  as,  the  Vedic  hymns.  See  VEDA. 

Veena  (ve'na),  n.    See  VINA. 

Veer  (ver),  r.i.  [Fr.  virer,  to  turn,  veer,  tack, 
&c. ;  Prov.  virar;  from  L.L.  virare,  to  turn, 
from  L.  viria,  a  ring,  a  bracelet.]  1.  To 
turn:  to  alter  its  course,  as  a  ship,  by  turn- 
ing her  head  round  away  from  the  wind. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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•  \ml  as  lie  leads  the  following  navy  men.' 
l>ryden.—1.  To  shift  or  to  change  direction; 
as  '  the  wind  veers  to  the  west  or  north. 
'Where  wind  r,  ,•/•»  oft.'  Milton.  'And  turn 
your  veering  heart  with  ey'ry  gale.'  lias- 
common.  The  wind,  in  nautical  language,  is 
said  to  veer  aj't  when  it  comes  to  blow  move 
astern;  the  contrary  is  to  haul  font-aril.  — 
3  To  turn  round;  vary;  be  otherwise  minded; 
said  in  regard  to  persons,  feelings,  inten- 
tions; as,  his  resolution  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  he  ceen  so  often.  '  As  passion 
or  interest  may  veer  about.'  Burke.  See 
also  VEERISO. 

Veer  <ver),  v.t.  Nattt.  to  direct  into  a  dif- 
ferent course;  specifically,  to  wear  or  cause 
to  change  a  course  by  turning  the  stern  to 
windward,  in  opposition  to  tacking.  —  To 
veer  out,  to  suffer  to  run  or  to  let  out  to  a 
greater  length;  as,  to  veer  out  a  rope.— To 
veer  away,  to  let  out;  to  slacken  and  let  run; 
as  to  veer  aicay  the  cable.— To  veer  and 
haul,  to  pull  tight  and  slacken  alternately. 

Veerablet  (ver'a-bl),  a.  Changeable;  shift- 
ing: said  of  winds.  Dampier. 

Veering  (vSr/ing),j(.  and  a.  Turning;  chang- 
ing; shifting. 

A  subtle  sudden  flame. 
By  veering  passion  fanned 
About  thee  breaks  and  dances.     Tennyson. 

Veering  (veVing),  n.  The  act  of  turning 
or  changing;  a  fickle  or  capricious  change. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to  change 
when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone  to  fall  in 
with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people. 

Addison. 

Veeringly  (ver'ing-li),  ado.    In  a  veering 

manner;  changing"!}';  shiftingly. 
VeerT  (ve'ri),  n.     A  name  given  in  America 

to  Wilson's  thrush  (Turdits  fuscescens). 
Vega  (ve'ga),  n.    [Arabic  name.  ]    In  astron. 

a  star  of  the  flrst  magnitude  in  the  northern 

constellation  Lyra. 
Vega  (va'ga),  n.    [Sp.]    An  open  plain;  a 

tract  of  level  and  fruitful  ground. 
Sometimes  marauders  penetrated  into  the  vega, 

the  beautiful  vega,  every  inch  of  whose  soil  was 

fertilized  with  human  blood.  Prescott. 

Vegetability(vej'e-ta-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  vegetable;  vegetable 
nature. 

Vegetable  (vej'e-ta-bl),  a.  [Fr.  vegetable, 
from  L.  vegetabilin,  enlivening,  from  vegeto, 
to  enliven,  to  strengthen,  from  vegetut, 
lively,  from  vegeo,  to  rouse,  excite ;  from 
root  seen  also  in  vigour,  vigilant.}  Belong- 
ing, pertaining,  or  peculiar  to  plants;  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  plant  or  plants; 
resembling  a  plant  or  what  belongs  to  plants; 
occupied  or  concerned  with  plants;  as,  vege- 
table qualities;  vegetable  juices;  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  oflife 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold.  Milton. 

—  Vegetable  acids,  such  as  are  obtained  from 
plants,  as  malic,  citric,  gallic,  tai'taric,  &c., 
acids.—  Vegetable  cettiiaps,  a  charcoal  pre- 
pared  by  burning    Fucus   vesiculogits,  or 
common  seaweed,  in  a  covered  crucible.— 
Vegetable  alJcali,  an  alkaloid  (which  see). — 
Vegetable  anatomy,  that  branch  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  form,  disposition,  and 
structure  of  the  organs  of  plants.  —  Vege- 
tablebutters.  See  under  BUTTER.—  Vegetable 
flannel,  a  fabric  made  of  a  fine  fibre  ob- 
tained from  the  leaves  of  the  Pinus  gylves- 
tris.— Vegetable  ivory.    See  IVORY-NUT.— 
Vegetable  jelly,  a  gelatinous  substance  fount 
in  plants;  pectin.— Vegetable  kingdom,  that 
division  of  natural  history  which  embraces 
the  various  organized  bodies  to  which  we 
indifferently  give  the  names  of  vegetables 
and  plants.     The  science  which  treats  o 
these  is  termed  Botany  (which  see).  —  Vege 
table  life,  the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  plants,  and  which  are  siniila 
to  those  that  in  animals  are  considered  a 
characteristic  of  vital  agency,  agreeing  wit! 
them  in  many  essential  respects,  thongl 
they  differ  in  others,  especially  in  the  ab 
sence  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion 
Plants  breathe, feed,  digest,  increase  in  thei 
dimensions,  produce  new  individuals,  ant 
perform  various  other  functions  analogous  t 
those  of  animals,  and  which  are  essentiall 
characteristic  of  life.  See  PLANT.—  Vegetabl 
marrow.  See^lA-KROVI, 3.— Vegetable  morpho 
logy.   See  MORPHOLOGY.  —  Vegetable  moult 
mould  or  soil  containing  a  considerable  pro 
portion  of  vegetable  constituents ;  moul 
consisting  wholly  or  chiefly  of  humus.— 
Vegetable  oils.     See  OIL.— Vegetable  parch 
ment.  Same  as  Parchment  paper.  Seeunde 
PAPER.— Vegetable  physiology,  that  branc 


of  botany  which  treats  of  the  vital  actions 
of  plants,  or  of  the  offices  which  their^vari- 
ous  organs  perform. —  Vegetable  fiZfc  Same 
as  Silk-cottun.  —  Vegetable  sulphur,  a  pow- 
der obtained  from  the  Oaonatveapoauan 
lavatum,  or  common  club -moss.  It  is 
lighly  inflammable,  and  is  employe. 1  for 
jyroteclmical  purposes.— Vegetable  tallow. 
See  TALLOW.—  Vegetable  tissue.  See  TISSUE. 
—  Vegetable  max.  See  WAX. 
egetable  (vej'e-ta-bl),  n.  [See  the  adjec- 
tive.] 1.  A  plant.  See  PLANT,  in  which  ar- 
Jcle  the  nature  and  character  of  vegetables 
ire  fully  discussed.  —  2.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  a  plant  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
or  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  or  other 
inimals.  Vegetables  for  these  uses  are  such 
is  are  of  a  more  soft  and  fleshy  substance 
than  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnips,  potatoes,  pease,  beans, 
i-c. 

fegetal  (vej'e-tal),  o.  [Fr.  vegetal.  See 
VEGETABLE.]  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
slant  or  plants ;  having  the  characteristics 
jrnatureof  avegetable;  vegetable.  Burton. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  con- 
'enient  to  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  calling  such  of 
those  low  forms  as  are  more  animal  in  habit.  Proto- 
zoa, and  such  as  are  more  vegetal,  Protophyta. 

Huxley. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  class  of  vital 
phenomena  common  to  plants  and  animals, 
tiamely.digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation , 
growth,  absorption,  secretion,  excretion, 
circulation,  respiration,  and  generation,  as 
contradistinguished  from  sensation  and  vo- 
lition, which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

The  first  are  called  the  -vegetal  functions,  the  se- 
cond the  animal  functions;  and  the  powers  or  forces 
on  which  they  depend  have  been  termed  respectively 
the  vegetal  life  and  the  animal  life.  Brande  &  Cox. 

Vegetal  (vej'e-tal),  n.  A  plant;  a  vegetable. 
'Your  minerals,  vegetals,  and  animals.'  B. 
Jonson. 

In  fact  many  of  these  smallest  vegetals  .  .  .  dis- 
play a  mechanical  activity  not  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  simplest  animals.  H.  Spencer. 

Vegetality  (vej-e-tal'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  property  of  being  vegetal  or  vegetable; 
vegetability.— 2.  The  aggregate  of  those  vital 
phenomena  which  constitute  the  life  or 
existence  of  a  vegetable.  See  VEGETAL,  a.  2. 

Vegetarian  (vej-e-ta'ri-an),  n.  1.  One  who 
abstains  from  animal  food,  and  lives  exclu- 
sively on  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  &c.  Strict 
vegetarians  eat  vegetable  and  farinaceous 
food  only,  and  will  not  eat  butter,  eggs,  or 
even  milk. —  2.  One  who  maintains  that 
vegetables  and  farinaceous  substances  con- 
stitute the  only  proper  food  for  man. 

Vegetarian  (vej-e-ta'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  diet  or  system  of  the  vegetarians; 
relating  to  vegetarians  or  to  vegetarianism. 

This  .  .  .  type  of  dentition  is  associated  usually 
with  vegetarian  or  promiscuous  diet.  Outn. 

Vegetarianism  (vej-e-ta'ri-an-izm),  n.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  living  solely  on  vege- 
tables. The  doctrines  and  practice  of  vege- 
tarianism are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  have  for  ages  been  strictly  ob- 
served by  many  of  the  Hindus;  and  of  late 
years  the  practice  of  subsisting  solely  upon 
vegetable  food  has  come  prominently  before 
the  public  in  connection  with  dietetic  re 
form. 

Vegetate  (vej'e-tat),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  vege 
tated ;  ppr.  vegetating.  [In  form  from  L 
vegeto,  vegetntum,  to  enliven,  bnt  in  mean 
ing  from  E.  vegetable  (which  see).]  l.To  grow 
in  the  manner  of  plants;  to  grow  by  vege 
table  growth ;  as,  plants  will  not  vegetati 
without  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 

See  life  dissolving  -vegetate  again.          Pope. 

Hence— 2.  To  live  an  idle,  unthinking,  use 
less  life ;  to  have  a  mere  existence.  '  Per 
sons  who  .  .  .  would  have  vegeta ted  stupidl 
in  the  places  where  fortune  had  fixed  them 
Jeffrey. 

Vegetation  (vej-e-ta'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  o 
process  of  vegetating ;  the  process  of  grow 
ing  exhibited  by  plants;  as,  vegetation  take 
place  after  the  seed  is  sown.— 2.  Vegetable 
or  plants  in  general  or  collectively ;  as, 
rich  vegetation  covers  the  fields;  in  the  mids 
of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Deep  to  the  root 

Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose. 

3.  In  med.  a  morbid  production  which  rise 
as  an  excrescence  on  the  valves  of  the  hear 
In  syphilis,  &c.;  also,  a  fleshy  granulatio 
which  sometimes  grows  on  the  surfaces  c 
wounds  or  ulcers.  Dunglteon.— Vegetatio 


of  salts,  or  saline  vegetation,  a  crystalline 
concretion  formed  by  salts,  after  solution  in 
water,  when  set  in  the  air  for  evaporation. 
These  concretions  appear  round  the  surface 
of  the  liquor,  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  are  often  in  branching  forms  so  as 
;o  resemble  plants. 

Vegetative  (vej'e-tat-iv),  a.  [Fr.  ivyttatif.} 
1.  lirowing,  or  having  tlio  power  of  growing, 
as  plants.  '  Creatures  vegetative  and  grow- 
ing.' Raleigh.— 2.  Having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce or  support  growth  in  plants ;  as,  the 
vegetative  properties  of  soil. 
Vegetative  t  (vej'e-tat-iv),  n.  A  vegetable. 
Ctdl't'rwrll. 

'egetativeness  (vej'c-tiit-iv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vegetative,  or  producing 
growth. 

/egete  (ve-jef),  a.  [L.  vegetus,  enlivened, 
vigorous.  See  VEGETABLE.]  Vigorous;  ac- 
tive. [Rare.  ] 

A  well  radicated  habit  in  a  lively.  Terete  faculty  is 
like  an  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver.  Soittft. 

egetivet  (vej'e-tiv),  a.  Vegetable;  having 
the  nature  of  plants;  capable  of  growth. 
'  Vegetiee  life.'  Tuner. 

ITegetive  t  (vej'e-tiv),  n.  Avegetable.  'In 
vegetivcs,  in  metals,  stones.'  Shak. 

Vegeto-alkali  (vej'e-to-al-ka-li),  n.  An  al- 
kaloid. 

^egeto-animal  (vej'e-to-an-i-mal),  a.  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  both  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

He  (the  chemist)  also  found  .  .  .  that  this  inner 
matter  which  was  contained  in  the  bag,  which  con- 
stitutes the  yeast-plant,  was  a  substance  containing 
the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  that  it  was  what  Fabroni  called  a 
vegeto-animal  substance,  and  that  it  had  the  pecu- 
h  iritics  of  what  are  commonly  called  animal  pro- 
ducts. Huxley. 

— Vegeto-animal  matter  is  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  vegetable  gluten  and  albumen. 
Vegetoust  (vej'e-tus),  a.     [See  VEGETE.] 
Vigorous;  lively;  vegete. 

If  she  be  fair,  young,  and  veffetotts,  no  sweetmeats 
ever  drew  more  flies.  B.  Jonson. 

Vehemence  (vslie-mens),  n.  [Fr.  veMmence, 
from  L.  vehementia,  eagerness,  vehemence. 
See  VEHEMENT.  ]  The  character  or  quality 
of  being  vehement;  the  energy  exhibited 
by  one  who  or  that  which  is  vehement;  as, 
(a)  Violent  ardour;  fervour;  impetuosity; 
fire;  as,  the  vehemence  of  love  or  affection; 
the  vehemence  of  anger  or  other  passion. 
'  His  vehemence  of  temper.'  Additon.  'Fiery 
vehemence  of  youth.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nav.  I  prithee  now  with  most  petitionary  vehe- 
mence, tell  me  who  it  is.  Shak, 

(6)  Force  or  impetuosity  accompanying  en- 
ergetic action  of  any  kind;  impetuous  force; 
impetuosity;  boisterousness;  violence;  fury; 
as,  the  vehemence  of  wind ;  to  speak  with 
vehemence. 

Stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused 
Borne  through  the  holluw  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence.  Milton. 

Vehemency  (ve'he-men-si),  n.  Vehemence. 
•The  vehemency  of  your  affection.'  Shale. 

Vehement  (ve'he-ment),  a.  [Fr.  vehement, 
from  L.  vehemens,  vehementie,  eager,  vehe- 
ment, lit.  carried  out  of  one's  mind,  from 
veho,  to  carry  (see  VEHICLE),  and  mem,  the 
mind.]  1.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized 
by  strength,  violence,  or  impetuosity  of  feel- 
ing or  emotion;  very  ardent;  very  eager  or 
urgent;  fervent;  passionate;  as,  a  vehement 
affection  or  passion;  vehement  desire;  vehe- 
ment eloquence.  '  Vehement  importunity. ' 
Shak.  '  Their  vehement  instigation.'  Shak. — 
2.  Acting  with  great  force  or  energy ;  ener- 
getic; violent;  furious;  very  forcible;  as,  a 
vehement  wind;  a  vehement  torrent 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time. 
fi.  Grew. 

SYN.  Impetuous,  violent,  furious,  boister- 
ous, passionate,  fervid,  ardent,  fiery,  glow- 
ing, burning,  eager,  urgent. 

Vehemently  (veTie-ment-li),  ade.  In  a  ve- 
hement manner;  with  great  force  and  vio- 
lence; urgently;  forcibly;  ardently;  pas- 
sionately. Mark  xiv.  31. 

Vehicle  (velii-kl),  n.  [Fr.  vihicule,  from  L. 
vehiculum,  a  vehicle,  a  carriage,  from  veho, 
to  carry,  from  a  root  seen  also  in  E.  wagon, 
way.]  1.  Any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on 
land,  either  on  wheels  or  runners,  compre- 
hending coaches,  chariots,  gigs,  wagons, 
carts  of  every  kind,  sleighs,  sledges,  and 
the  like ;  a  conveyance.— 2.  That  which  is 
used  as  the  instrument  of  conveyance,  trans- 
mission, or  communication;  as,  language  is 
the  ordinary  vehicle  for  conveying  ideas. 
'  His  blood  the  vehicle  of  life.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 
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'  And  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer.' 
Dryden. 

The  gaiety  of  a  diverting  word  serves  as  a  vehicle 
to  convey  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  thing. 

Sir  K.  L' Estrange. 

3.  In  phar.  a  substance  in  which  medicine  is 
taken;  an  excipient  (which  see).— 4.  In  art. 
a  menstruum  or  medium  in  which  paints 
gums,  varnishes,  &c.,  are  dissolved  and  pre 
pared  for  use;  thus  in  painting  water  is  the 
vehicle  in  fresco  and  water-colours,  the 
colours  being  consolidated  with  gum-arabic 
size  is  used  in  distemper  painting,  and  the 
fixed  oils  of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy  are  used 
in  oil-painting.  Fairholt. 
Vehicle;!  (ve'hi-kld),  p.  and  a.  Conveyed  in 
or  applied  or  imparted  by  means  of  a  ve- 
hicle. 

Guards  us  through  polemic  life 

From  poison  vehicled  in  praise.      Mat.  Green. 

Vehicular  (ve-hik'u-ler),  a.    Of,  pertaining, 
or  relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles;  as,  ve- 
hicular traffic;  vehicular  conveyance. 
VehiCUlary  (ve-hik'u-la-ri),  a.     Vehicular. 
Vehiculate  (ve-hik'u-lat),  v.t.     To  convey, 
apply,  or  impart  by  means  of  a  vehicle. 
Carlyle. 

VenicuLatory  (ve-hik'u-la-to-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  a  vehicle;  vehicular.  '  Ve- 
hit'ulatory  gear  for  setting  out.'  Carlyle. 

Vehme  (fa'me),  n.     Same  as  Vehmgerichte. 

Vehmgerichte  (fam'ge-rich-te),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of 
G.  vehmgericht — p.G.  veme,  feme,  fern,  pun- 
ishment, and  gericht,  a  court  of  justice.]  A 
system  of  secret  tribunals  which  originated 
during  the  middle  ages  in  Westphalia,  and 
then  spread  over  Germany  when  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  had  fallen  into  com- 
plete disorder.  The  chief  of  the  association 
(the  Freigraf=  free  count)  was  usually  a  man 
of  exalted  rank,  and  had  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  courts.  His  associates  (Frei- 
ichoffen  =  tree  justices)  concurred  in  and 
executed  the  sentences  of  the  court,  being 
bound  by  a  tremendous  oath  to  obey  all  its 
behests,  and  keep  secret  its  proceedings 
from  all  that  is  between  heaven  and  earth. 
The  assemblies  of  the  tribunal  were  some- 
times held  in  public  and  in  the  open  air, 
but  were  generally  held  by  night  in  a  forest 
or  in  some  other  concealed  place.  Any  per- 
son supposed  to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  sorcery, 
rape,  theft,  robbery,  or  murder,  might  be 
summoned  before  the  court  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  the  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  Frei- 
schbffen.  If  the  accused  was  found  guilty  of 
a  capital  crime,  or  if  he  repeatedly  refused 
to  appear  on  being  duly  cited,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Freischoffen  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  system  offered  great  scope  for  the  spirit 
of  private  revenge,  malice,  and  interested 
motives,  and  many  judicial  murders  were 
perpetrated.  When  the  governments  of  the 
various  states  became  more  effective  and 
society  more  settled,  the  regular  executive 
struggled  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  vehm- 
gerichte,  and  ultimately  succeeded,  the  last 
tribunal  being  held  at  Zell  in  1668. 

Vehmic  (ve'mlk),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
vehme  or  Vehmgerichte  (which  see) 

Veil  (val),  n.  [O.Fr.  veile,  mile,  JIod.Fr. 
voile,  a  veil,  a  sail,  a  curtain,  Ac.,  from  L. 
velum,  a  sail,  covering,  veil,  derived  by  some 
from  a  root  meaning  to  move,  seen  also  in 
veho,  to  carry,  and  in  E.  way,  wagon.] 

1.  Something  hung  up  or  spread  out  to  in- 
tercept the  view;  a  covering  thrown  before 
or  over  something  to  prevent  it  being  seen; 
a  screen;  a  curtain;  specifically,  any  more  or 
less  transparent  piece  of  dress  worn  to  con- 
ceal, shade,  or  protect  the  face. 

The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain. 

Mat.  xxvii.  ci 

Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear! 
No  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you. 

Sfiat. 

2.  Fig  anything  that  prevents  observation' 
a  covering,  mask,  disguise,  or  the  like. 

I  will  pluck  the  borrow'd  veil  of  modesty  from  the 
so-seeming  Mrs.  Page.  Shak. 

3.  In  bat.  and  zool.  same  as  Velum 4.  In 

anat.  the  soft  palate.    See  PALATE. —  To 
take  the  veil,  to  assume  the  veil  according 
to  the  custom  of  a  woman  when  she  becomes 
a  nun;  to  retire  to  a  nunnery. 

Veil  (val),  v.t.  1.  To  cover  or  conceal  with 
a  veil,  curtain,  or  something  similar. 

Her  face  was  veilx,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shined 
MOOn. 
Then  his  robe 

Ulysses  drew,  behind  its  ample  folds 
Veiling  his  face  through  fear  to  be  observed. 

Ctnuper. 


2.  To  invest;  to  enshroud;  to  envelop;  to 
hide;  to  conceal.     'Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in 
human  form.'     Wordsworth. — 3.  To    keep 
from  being  seen;  to  conceal  from  view. 
She  bow'd  as  if  to  -veil  a  noble  tear.       Tennyson. 

4.  To  conceal,  figuratively;  to  mask;  to  dis- 
guise. 'To  keep  your  great  pretences  veiled.' 
Shak.  '  Half  to  show,  half  veil  his  deep  in- 
tent.' Pope. 

Veilless  (val'les),  re.  Destitute  of  a  veil.  'Her 
veilless  eyes.'  Tennyson. 
Vein  (van),  n.  [Fr.  veine,  from  L.  vena,  a 
blood-vessel,  vein,  also  natural  bent,  genius, 
supposed  to  be  from  same  root  as  veho,  to 
carry.  See  VEIL.]  1.  One  of  a  system  of 
membranous  canals  or  tubes  distributed 
throughout  the  bodies  of  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  the  impure  blood  from 
the  extremities,  surfaces,  and  viscera  to  the 
heart  and  lungs.  They  are  devoid  of  elas- 
ticity, and  have  no  pulsation,  the  motion  of 
the  blood  being  mainly  secured  by  pressure 
of  the  moving  muscles,  between  which  they 
are  imbedded,  the  backward  flow  of  the 
blood  being  prevented  where  necessary  by 
a  series  of  valves  which  permit  a  current 
only  towards  the  heart.  The  veins  arise 
from  venous  capillaries  which  collect  from 
the  tissues  the  blood  recently  brought  to 
them  by  the  arterial  capillaries.  These 
venous  capillaries  unite  to  form  ultimate 
veins,  which  still  unite  in  turn,  forming 
gradually  larger  branches  and  trunks  as  they 
approach  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  The 
venous  blood  returned  from  above  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart  is  united  in  one  great 
vein,  the  vena  cava  superior,  all  those  from 
below  entering  by  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
The  portal  vein  (vena  porta)  receives  the 
venous  blood  from  the  intestines  and  con- 
veys it  through  the  liver  to  the  vena  cava 
inferior.  The  pulmonary  vein  and  branches 
go  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the 
lungs,  carrying  the  blood  to  the  air-sacs  to 
be  revivified  by  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
air.  The  veins  like  the  arteries  are  com- 
posed  of  three  coats.  Valves  are  absent  in 
the  venae  portae,  the  portal,  the  pulmonary, 
and  various  other  veins,  and  are  present  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  veins  of  the  extre- 
mities.—2.  A  tube  or  an  assemblage  of  tubes 
through  which  the  sap  of  plants  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  leaves.  The  term  is  more 
appropriately  applied  to  the  finer  and  more 
complex  ramifications  which  interbranch 
with  each  other  like  net-work,  the  larger  and 
more  direct  assemblages  of  vessels  being 
called  rits  and  nerves.  Veins  are  also  found 
in  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  flowers.— 3.  A  crack 
or  fissure  in  a  rock,  filled  up  by  substances 
different  from  the  rock,  and  which  may  either 
be  metallic  or  non-metallic.  Veins  are  some- 
times many  yards  wide,  having  a  length  of 
many  miles,  and  they  ramify  or  branch  out 
into  innumerable  smaller  parts,  often  as 
slender  as  threads.  Metallic  veins  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  primary,  and  lower  and  middle 
secondary  rocks.  Many  species  of  stones, 
as  granite,  porphyry,  <Sc.,  are  often  found 
in  veins.— 4.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different 
colour,  appearing  in  wood,  in  marble,  and 
other  stones;  a  long  irregular  streak  of  col- 
our.—5.  A  cavity,  fissure,  or  cleft,  as  in  the 
earth  or  other  substance.  '  To  do  me  busi- 
ness in  the  veins  o'  the  earth.'  Shak.— 

6.  Any  distinctive  or  valuable  property  or 
characteristic  considered  as  running  through 
or  being  intermingled  with  others;  a  con- 
tinued strain;  current;  stream. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  trade. 

7.  Manner  of  speech  or  action;  particular 
style,  character,  disposition,  or  cast  of  mind. 

This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein.       Shak. 

The  whole  world  again 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

8.  Particular  mood,  temper,  humour  or  dis- 
position for  the  time  being. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.        Ska*. 
Speak'st  thou  in  earnest  or  in  jesting  vein  t 

Vein  (van),  y.  t.  To  fill  or  furnish  witlrveins; 
to  cover  with  veins;  to  streak  or  varieeate 
with  veins. 

Not  tho'  all  the  gold 

That  veins  the  world,  were  pack'd  to  make  your 
crown.  Tennyson. 

Veinalt  (va'nal),  a.  Relating  to  the  veins- 
venous.  Boyle. 

Veined  (vand),  a.  1.  Full  of  veins;  streaked; 
variegated;  as,  veined  marble.  'Meadows 
often  veined  with  gentle  gliding  brooks' 


Drni/ton.—  2.  In  bot.  having  vessels  branch- 
ing over  the  surface,  as  a  leaf. 
Veining  (van'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  forming  veins.— 2.  A  streaked  or  varie- 
gated appearance  as  if  covered  by  a  net- 
work of  veins. 

In  the  edifices  of  man  there  should  be  found  rev- 
erent worship  and  following  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  which 
gives  veto&tf  to  the  leaf  antf  polish  to  the  shell 

Rusiin. 

3.  In  weaving,  a  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed 
by  a  vacancy  in  the  warp.  —  4.  A  kind  of 
needle-work  in  which  the  veins  of  a  piece  of 
muslin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 

Veinless  (van'les),  a.  Destitute  of  veins;  as 
a  veinlets  leaf. 

Veinlet  (van'let),  n.  A  small  vein;  a  vein 
branching  off  from  a  larger  vein.  '  Veins 
:ind  i-cinlets.'  Carlyle. 

Veinous  (va'uus),  o.    Same  as  Venmts. 

The  excellent  old  gentleman's  nails  are  long  and 
leaden,  and  his  hands  lean  and  veinons.  LHcKetts. 

Vein-stone  (van'ston),  n.    The  stony  or 
mineral  matter  occupying  a  vein;  vein-stuff 
Vein-Stuff  (van'stuf).  n.     The  non-metal- 
liferous matter  found  in  a  vein  or  lode,  and 
technically  called  the  matrix  or  gang. 
Veiny  (va'ni),  o.     Full  of  veins ;  as,  veiny 

leaves.     '  The  veiny  marble.'    Thomson. 
Velar  (veler),  a.     [L.  velum,  a  veil.]    Of, 
pertaining,   or  relating  to  a  veil;  specifi- 
cally, in  philol.  a  term  applied  to  certain 
sounds,  as  those  represented  by  the  letters 
gw,  kw,  qu,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  veil 
or  soft  palate.     A.  U.  Sayce. 
Velarium  (ve-la'ri-um),  7i.    [L.]    The  great 
awning  drawn  over    the   roofless   Roman 
theatres  or  amphitheatres  to  protect  the 
spectators  from  the  rain  or  the  sun's  rays. 
Velate  (ve'lat),  a.     [L.  relatus,  pp.  of  velo, 
to  veil.]    In  bot.  having  a  veil;  veiled. 
Velatura  (vel'a-tu-ra),  n.    [It.,  from  velare, 
to  cover,  to  veil.  ]    In  fine  arts,  the  art  or 
process  of  glazing  a  picture  by  rubbing  on  a 
thin  covering  of  colour  with  the  hand.  This 
mode  was  much   practised    by  the  early 
Italian  painters. 

Velet  (val),  n.  A  veil.  Spenser 
Velella  (ve-lel'la),  n.  [L.  velum,  a  sail.]  A 
genus  of  Hydrozoa.  See  VELELLID.E 
Velellidse  (ve-lel'li-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
Hydrozoa,  sub -class  Siphonophora,  order 
Physophorida!.  The  best  known  member, 
Velella  vulgaris  or  Sallee-man,  is  about  2 
inches  in  length  by  1$  in  height.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  blue  colour  and  semi-transparent, 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  its 
vertical  crest  exposed  to  the  wind  as  a  sail: 
hence  the  name. 

Velia  (ve'li-a),  n.  [L.  velum,  a  sail.]  A 
genus  of  hemipterous  insects.  V.  currens 
is  commonly  seen  running  on  the  surface  of 
brooks. 

Veliferous  (ve-lifer-us),  a.  [L  velum,  a 
sail,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  carry- 
ing sails.  '  Veliferous  chariots. '  Evelvn 
[Rare.] 

Veligerous  (ve-lij'er-us),  a.  [L.  velum,  a 
veil,  and  gero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  velum. 
See  VELUM. 

Velinche  (ve-linsh7),  n.  [Also  valinch,  per- 
haps from  Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down.  See 
A  VALE,  v.t.]  A  tubular  vessel  open  at  both 
ends,  wider  above  than  below,  and  such  that 
when  dipped  into  liquor  and  the  thumb  or 
finger  closed  on  the  upper  end  the  liquid 
does  not  run  out  when  the  instrument  is 
lifted.  It  is  used  in  sampling  liquors 
Velitationt  (vel-i-ta'shon),  n.  [L  velitatio, 
velitationis,  from  velitor,  velitatus,  to  skir- 
mish, from  veles,  velitis,  a  light-armed  sol- 
dier.] A  dispute  or  contest;  a  slight  skir- 
mish. Burton. 

Velivolant  (ve-liv'6-lant),  a.  [L.  velivolans, 
velivolantin— velum,  a  sail,  and  volo,  to  fly.] 
Passing  under  sail.  [Rare.] 
Veil  (vel),  n.  [Fell,  a  skin.  F  is  often 
changed  to  v  in  the  dialect  of  the  South  of 
England.  ]  The  maw  or  stomach  of  a  young 
calf  used  for  rennet.  [Local.] 
Veil  (vel),  v.t.  [Perhaps  from  veil,  provin- 
cial form  of  fell,  a  skin.  See  above.]  To  cut 
off  the  turf  or  sward  of  land.  [Local.] 
Velleityt  (vel-le'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  velleite,  from 
L.  velle,  to  will.]  Volition  in  the  weakest 
form ;  an  indolent  or  inactive  wish  or  in- 
clination towards  a  thing,  which  leads  to  no 
energetic  effort  to  obtain  it:  chiefly  a  scho- 
lastic term. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 
it,  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an  im- 
perfect velleity,  and  imports  no  more  than  an  idle 
inoperative  complacency  in.  and  desire  of  the  end, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  means.  South. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Vellenage.t    «.      Villanage   or    villenagi.-. 
Sptnatf. 
Vellet.t  Vellute  t  (vel'let.vel'lut), n.  Velvet. 

His  vflltl  he.td  began  to  shoot  out, 

And  his  wreathed  hums  gan  newly  sprout. 

Sfenser. 

Vellicate  (velli-kat),  v.t.  [L.  vellico,  velli- 
catum,  from  ixllo,  to  pull.]  To  twitch;  to 
cause  to  twitch  convulsively:  applied  to  the 
muscles  and  fibres  of  animals.  'Convul- 
sions arising  from  something  vellicating  a 
nerve.'  Arotttknot 

Vellicate  (vel'li-kat),  v.i.  To  move  spas- 
modically; to  twitch;  as,  a  nerve  vellicates. 

Vellication  (vel-li-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  velli- 
cntio  See  above.]  1.  The  act  of  twitching 
or  of  causing  to  twitch.— 2.  A  twitching  or 
convulsive  motion  ol  a  muscular  fibre. 
Watts. 

Vellicative  (vel'li-kat-iv),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  vellicating,  plucking,  or  twitching. 

Vellon  (vel-yon'),  «.  (Sp.  ;  same  word  as 
billon.]  A  kind  of  Spanish  money  of  ac- 
count. The  term  is  also  used  like  the  Eng- 
lish word  sterling.  The  reale  de  vellon  is 
worth  about  2Jd.  English. 

Velloped  (vel'opt),  pp.  In  her.  having  gills 
of  such  or  such  a  tincture :  applied  to  a 
cock  whose  gills  are  borne  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  body. 

Vellozia  (vel-16'zi-a),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Hffimodoracere ;  the  tree  lilies. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  lilies  with  a 
perennial  stem,  2  to  10  feet  high.  They 
give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  flora  of  some 
districts  of  South  America,  and  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  dry  mouutain  regions  of 
Brazil. 

Vellum  (vel'um),  n.  [Fr.  twin,  from  L.  vitu- 
linus,  pertaining  to  a  calf,  from  vitulus,  a 
calf.  See  VEAL.]  A  fine  kind  of  parchment 
made  of  calf's  skin,  and  rendered  clear, 
smooth,  and  white  for  writing  on.  (See 
PARCHMENT.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  superior  kind  of  writing  paper,  and  to  a 
kind  of  cotton  cloth  prepared  to  imitate 
more  or  less  vellum  in  appearance. 

Vellumy(vel'um-i),  a.   Resembling  vellum. 

Vellus  (vel'lus),  n.  [L.,  a  fleece.]  In  tot. 
the  stipe  of  certain  fungi. 

Veloce  (va-lo'cha).  [It,  quick.]  In  mime, 
a  term  prefixed  to  a  passage  or  movement 
to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  performed  with 
great  quickness  or  swiftness. 

Velociman  (ve-los'i-man),  n.  [L.  velox,  ve- 
locis,  swift,  and  7nanus,  the  hand.  ]  A  car- 
riage of  the  nature  of  a  velocipede  driven 
by  hand. 

Velocimeter  (ve-16-sim'e-ter),  n.  [L.  velox, 
ve.locte,  rapid,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
machinery.  Simmonds. 

Velocipede  (ve-los'i-ped),  n.  [From  L.  velox, 
velocis,  swift,  and  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.  See  VE- 
LOCITY, FOOT.]  A  light  vehicle  or  carriage 
impelled  by  the  rider.  One  of  the  older  forms 
of  this  carriage  consisted  of  two  wheels  of 
nearly  equal  size,  placed  one  before  the  other, 
and  connected  by  a  beam  on  which  the 
driver's  seat  was  fixed.  The  rider,  sitting 
astride  the  machine.propelled  it  bythe  thrust 
of  each  foot  on  the  ground.  This  form  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
About  half  a  century  later  treadles  operat- 
ing cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel 
came  into  use,  and  soon  many  modified  and 
improved  kinds  became  popular  under  the 
name  of  the  bicycle.  (See  BICYCLE.)  A  three- 
wheeled  velocipede,  or  tricycle,  which  offers 
a  safer  seat  to  its  occupant,  is  also  in  exten- 
sive use,  and  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
carry  two  persons.  Light  boats  driven  by 
a  paddle  wheel  or  wheels  operated  by  cranks 
and  treadles,  and  known  as  water-veloci- 
pedes,  have  been  also  brought  into  use. 
Velocipedist  (ve-los'i-ped-ist),  n.  One  who 
uses  a  velocipede;  one  who  runs  matches  on 
a  velocipede. 

Velocity  (ve-los'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  viJtxsiU,  from 
L.  velocitas,  from  velox,  velocis,  swift,  rapid; 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  veles,  a  light-armed 
soldier  (whence  velitation) ;  Skr.  val,  to 
turn  about.]  1.  Quickness  or  speed  in  mo- 
tion or  movement;  swiftness;  rapidity;  ce- 
lerity; as,  the  velocity  of  wind;  the  velocity 
of  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit  or  course; 
the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball;  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  movements 
of  animals,  or  but  rarely.  See  CELERITY. — 
2.  In  physics,  rate  of  motion,  whether  fast 
or  slow;  the  rate  at  which  a  body  changes  its 
position  in  space;  the  rate  of  change  of 
position  of  a  point  per  unit  of  time.  The 
velocity  of  a  body  is  uniform  when  it  passei 


throuuh  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  and  it 
is  ntrinble  when  the  spaces  passed  through 
in  equal  times  are  unequal.  The  velocity 
of  a  body  is  accelerated  when  it  passes 
through  a  greater  space  in  equal  successive 
portions  of  time,  as  is  the  case  of  falling 
bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity,  and  it  is 
retarded  when  a  less  space  is  passed  through 
in  each  successive  portion  of  time.  When 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  uniform  its  velocity 
is  measured  by  the  space  described  by  it  in 
a  unit  of  time,  as  one  second.  If  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body  is  not  uniform  its  velocity 
is  measured  by  the  space  which  it  would 
describe  uniformly  in  a  given  time,  if  the 
motion  became  and  continued  uniform  from 
that  instant  of  time.  The  unit  of  space  and 
time  taken  in  order  to  measure  velocity, 
may  be  assumed  of  any  magnitude,  but  in 
theoretical  mechanics  one  second  is  usually 
taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  and  one  foot  as  the 
unit  of  space.  — A  ngula  r  velocity.  See  under 
ANGULAR. — Initial  velocity,  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  a  body  at  starting:  especially  used 
of  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  as  it  issues 
from  a  firearm.  —  Virtual  velocity.  See 
under  VIKTBAL.— SYN.  Swiftness,  rapidity, 
celerity,  speed,  fleetness,  quickness. 

Veltfare  (vclt'far),  n.  A  fieldfare.  '  A  velt- 
fare  or  a  snipe. '  Swift.  [Local.] 

Velum  (ve'lum),  n.  [L.,  a  veil  ]  1.  In  hot. 
a  name  given  to  a  horizontal  membrane 
connecting  the  margin  of  the  pileus  of  a 
fungus  with  the  stipes. — 2.  In  zool.  the  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  and  partially  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  disc  of  Medusae  or  medu- 
siform  gonophores.  —  Velum  palati,  in  anat. 
the  veil  of  the  palate;  the  soft  palate.  See 
PALATE. 

Velumen  (ve-lu'men),  n.  [L ,  a  cover,  a 
fleece.]  In  bot.  the  velvety  coating  formed 
over  some  leaves  by  short  soft  hairs. 

Veluret  (vel'ur),  n.  [Fr.  velours,  O.Fr.  vel- 
mix,  velous,  villuse,  from  L.  rillosus,  shaggy, 
from  villas,  shaggy  hair.]  Velvet.  'An  old 
hat  lined  with  velure.'  Beau,  it  Fl. 

Velutlnous  (ve-lu'tin-us),  a.  [It.  veluto, 
velvet.]  Resembling  velvet;  velvety;  soft; 
specifically,  in  bot.  having  a  hairy  surface, 
which  in  texture  resembles  velvet,  as  in 
Rochea  coccinea. 

Velveret  (vel'ver-et),  n.  A  kind  of  fustian. 
Southey. 

Velvet  (vel'vet),  n.  [O.E.  velmtette  (Chau- 
cer), veluret,  vellute;  I..l,.velluetii,m,vellutum; 
It.  velluto;  from  a  Latin  adjective  villutus, 
shaggy,  from  villus,  shaggy  hair.  ]  1.  A  rich 
silk  stuff,  covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag  or  nap.  In  this 
fabric  the  warp  is  passed  over  wires  so  as  to 
make  a  row  of  loops  which  project  from  the 
backing,  and  are  thus  left,  by  withdrawing 
the  wire,  for  an  uncut  or  pile  velvet,  but  are 
cut  by  a  knife  to  make  a  cut  velvet.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  cotton  stuffs  manu- 
factured in  the  same  way,  which  are  also 
called  velveteen  or  cotton  velvet.— 2.  A  deli- 
cate hairy  integument  covering  a  deer's 
antlers  in  the  first  stages  of  growth.  It  is 
amply  provided  with  blood-vessels,  which 
supply  nutriment  to  the  horns,  but  gradu- 
ally begins  to  shrivel  and  peel  off,  its  com- 
plete disappearance  being  hastened  by  the 
deer  rubbing  its  antlers  against  trees,  &c. 

Velvet  (vel'vet),  v.l  To  paint  velvet.  [Rare.] 

Verditure  ...  is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good 
to  velvet  upon  black  in  any  drapery.        Peacham. 

Velvet  (vel'vet),  a.  Made  of  velvet;  or  soft 
and  delicate  like  velvet,  as  the  skin  of  an 
animal  or  the  surface  of  a  plant.  '  The  cow- 
slip's velvet  head.'  Milton. 

Velvet  (vel'vet),  v.t.  To  cover  with  velvet; 
to  cause  to  resemble  velvet.  [Rare.] 

Velveted  (vel'vet-ed),  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  velvet;  painted  so  as  to  resemble 
velvet. 

Velveteen  (vel-vet-enO,  n.  [From  velvet.]  A 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton  in  imitation  of 
velvet;  cotton  velvet.  See  VELVET. 

Velvet-guard  (vel'yet-gard),  n.  1.  A  guard  or 
ornamental  trimming  of  dress  worn  in  the 
time  of  Shakspere.  'These  velvet-guards, 
and  black-laced  sleeves.'  Decker. — 2.  Fig. 
a  person  wearing  such  ornaments.  '  To  vel- 
vet-guards and  Sunday  citizens.'  Shak. 

Velveting  (vel'vet-ing),  n.  The  fine  nap  or 
shag  of  velvet. 

Velvet-leaf  (vel'vet-lef),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  Cissampelos  Pareira,  on  account  of 
the  silky  down  which  covers  the  leaves, 
also  to  Sida  Abutilon.  See  CISSAMPELOS. 

Velvet-moss  (vel'vet-mos),  n.  A  lichen 
(Gyrophora  murina)  used  in  dyeing,  found 
in  the  Dovrefjeld«Mountains  of  Norway. 


Velvet-painting  (vel'vet-pant-lng).  n.  The 
art  of  colouring  on  velvet  with  transparent 
liquid  and  other  readily  diluted  colours. 

Velvet-pee  t  (vel'vet-pe),  n.  [Velvet,  and 
L.G.  and  D.  pije,  Goth,  paida-  cloth,  a 
warm  jacket.  See  PEA-JACKET.]  A  velvet 
jacket. 

Though  now  your  blockhead  be  covered  with  a 
Spanish  block,  and  your  lashed  shoulders  with  a 
velvet- fee.  Bean.  &•  Ft. 

Velvet-pile  (vel'vet-pil),  n.  A  kind  of  car- 
pet with  a  long  soft  nap.  Simmonds. 

Velvet-runner  (vel'vet-run-er),  n.  A  bird, 
the  water-rail  (which  see).  Willoughby. 

Velvet-scoter  (vel'vet-sko'ter),  71,  A  marine 
bird  of  the  genus  Oidemia  (0.  fusca),  a  kind 
of  black  duck.  See  SCOTER. 

Velvety  (vel've-ti),  a.  Made  of  or  resembling 
velvet;  smooth,  soft,  or  delicate  in  surface. 
'The  beautiful  velvety  turf  of  the  gardens.' 
T.  Hughes. 

Vena  (ve'na),  n.  [L.]  In  anat.  a  vein,  Venn 
cava,  the  largest  vein  in  the  body,  so  named 
from  its  great  cavity,  into  which,  as  a  com- 
mon channel,  all  the  lesser  veins  except  the 
pulmonaries,  empty  themselves.  This  vein 
receives  the  blood  from  the  extremities  and 
other  parts,  and  transmits  it  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  It  is  divided  into  the 
superior  and  inferior.  (See  HEART.)  Vena 
porta,  thegreatvein  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  liver.  It  receives  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  carries  it  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  where  the  blood  is  uti- 
lized in  the  formation  of  bile.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  two  portions,  the  hepatic  and 
abdominal.  Vena  contracta,  in  hydraulics, 
see  under  CONTRACTED. 

Venal  (ve'nal),  a.  [L.  vena,  a  vein.]  Per- 
taining to  a  vein  or  to  veins ;  contained  in 
the  veins;  venous;  as,  venal  blood.  [Rare.] 

Venal  (ve'nal),  a.  [L.  venalis,  venal,  for  sale, 
from  veneo,  to  be  sold,  from  venum,  sale, 
and  eo,  I  go.]  Ready  to  be  sold  for  money 
or  other  consideration  and  entirely  from  sor- 
did motives ;  basely  or  meanly  disposed  of 
or  to  be  disposed  of  for  lucre;  mercenary; 
hireling;  as,  a  venal  politician;  venal  ser- 
vices. 'And  shakes  corruption  on  her  venal 
throne. '  Thomson. 

Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient 
talents  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the  style 
of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  public.  Macaulay. 

—  Venal,  Mercenary,  Hireling.  Although 
both  venal  and  mercenary  are  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  venal  is  much  stronger  than  merce- 
nary, standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  sale 
to  hire.  A  venal  man  sells  himself  wholly 
to  his  purchaser,  sacrificing  character,  hon- 
our, principle,  his  whole  individuality  in- 
deed for  gain;  a  mercenary  man  acts  with  a 
view  to  profit  in  what  he  does,  and  is  actu- 
ated by  sordid  motives,  but  he  does  not 
necessarily  surrender  himself  unreservedly, 
or  even  make  any  sacrifice  of  principle, 
With  the  mercenary  man  love  of  gain  is  the 
chief  motive ;  with  the  venal  man  it  is  in 
effect  the  only  motive.  Hireling  denotes 
that  hire  is  the  motive,  and  thus  implies 
something  servile  as  well  as  mercenary, 
conveying  more  of  contempt  than  of  repro- 
bation. 

Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made. 

And  verse  became  a  mercenary  trade. 

Dryden. 
The  fiery  duke  is  pricking  fast  across  St.  Andre's 

plain, 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Al- 

mayne.  Afacaulay. 

Venality  (ve-nal'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  venal  or  basely  influenced  by 
money ;  prostitution  of  talents,  offices,  or 
services  formoney  orreward;  mercenariness; 
as,  the  venality  of  a  corrupt  court. 

Venantes  ( ve-nan'tes ),  n.  pi.  [Ppr.  pi.  of 
L.  venor,  to  hunt.  ]  The  hunting-spiders,  a 
family  of  spiders  so  called  because,  instead 
of  weaving  webs,  they  are  incessantly  run- 
ning or  leaping  about  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  to  chase  and  catch  their  prey.  The 
genus  Alygale  comprises  the  largest  mem- 
bers, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  See 
MYOALE. 

Venary*  (ve'na-ri),  a.  [From  L.  venor,  to 
hunt]  Relating  to  hunting.  Howell. 

Venatlc,t  Venatlcalt  (ve-nat'ik,  ve-nat'ik- 
al),  a.  [L.  venaticus,  from  venor,  to  hunt.  ] 
Pertaining  to  hunting;  used  in  hunting. 

There  be  three  for  venary  or  venatical  pleasure  in 
England,  viz.,  a  forest,  a  chase,  and  a  park. 

Hoivell. 

Venatica  (ve-nat'i-ka),  n.  A-'kind  of  coarse 
mahogany  used  for  ship-building.  See  Vi- 
NATICO. 
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Venation  t  (ve-na'shon).  n.  [L.  venatio,  from 
:••  ,i,,r,  to  hunt  -  ]  1.  The  act 

or  practice  of  hunting.  Sir  T.  Browne.  — 
2  The  state  of  bein<;  hunted. 

Venation  (ve-na'slion),  ".  [L.  vena,  a  vein.] 
In  bot.  the  manner  in  which  the  veins  of 
leaves  are  arraii^eil. 

Venatorial'  (ve-na-to'ri-al),  o.  Relating  to 
hunting;  venatic. 

Vend(v  ii'U  r.f.    [L.  rend",  to  sell  :  said  to 

be  from  tenum,  sale,  and  do,  to  give.]    To 

transfer  to  another  person  for  a  pecuniary 

equivalent;  to  sell;  as,  to  vend  goods;  to 

meat  and  vegetables  in  market. 

The  apothecary  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  poor,  but 
is  he  therefore  justified  in  vending  poison?        Pope. 
Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you'll  see, 
And  Amor  Patria  vending  smuggled  tea.     Crabde. 

Vend*  (vend),  n.    Sale,    Riehardson. 
Vendablet  (veii'da-M),  a.   Vendible.  Chau- 
cer. 

Veudace  (ven'das),  n.  [O.Fr.  vendese,  Mod. 
Fr  vandaiie,  the  dace;  origin  unknown.] 
A  species  of  teleostean  fishes,  of  the  family 
Salmouida\  genus  Coregonus  (C.  Willough- 
f>ii),  noted  for  its  restricted  distribution, 
being  found  in  Britain  only  in  Lochmaben, 
and  in  two  or  three  of  the  English  lakes,  and 
on  the  Continent  in  some  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Sweden.  The  bodyisdeepandcom- 
pressed,  the  back  brown  in  colour,  the  sides 
tinged  with  yellow,  the  belly  silvery,  the 
tail  is  broadly  forked,  pectoral  and  ventral 
flus  yellow.  The  average  length  is  about 
6  to  7  inches.  The  fish  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  and  is  taken  with  the  sweep-net 
about  August. 

Vendean  (ven-de'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
La  Vendee  in  France. 

Vendean  (ven-de'an),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  La  Vendee. 

Vendee  (ven-de'),  n.  The  person  to  whom  a 
thing  is  sold;  opposed  to  vendor.  Ayliffe. 
Vendemlaire  (von-da-mi-ar),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  vindemia,  the  vintage.]  The  first  month 
of  the  French  republican  calendar.  It  was 
so  called  from  its  being  the  vintage  season. 
It  began  September  22  or  23,  and  ended 
October  21  or  22. 

Vender  (vend'er),  n.  One  who  vends  or  sells; 
a  seller.  Spelled  also  Vendor. 
Vendetta  (ven-det'ts),  n.  [It.,  from  L.  Tin- 
dicta,  revenge.  See  VINDICTIVE.]  A  blood- 
feud  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  the  nearest  of 
kin  executing  vengeance  on  the  murderer 
of  a  relative.  In  Corsica  the  vendetta  is  re- 
garded as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  relatives 
of  the  murdered  man,  and,  failing  to  reach 
the  real  murderer,  they  take  vengeance  on 
his  relatives.  The  practice  exists,  although 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  Sicily.  Sardinia, 
and  Calabria,  as  well  as  among  the  Druses, 
Circassians,  Arabs,  Ac. 
Vendlbillty  (ven-di-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vendible  or  saleable.  '  The  vendibility 
of  commodities.'  Jer.  Taylor. 
Vendible  (ven'di-bl).o.  [L  vendOrilis,  from 
vendo,  to  sell.  See  VEND.]  Capable  of  being 
vended  or  sold;  to  be  disposed  of  for  money; 
saleable;  marketable;  as,  goods  vendible  in 
a  market.  'A  maid  not  vendible.'  Shak. 
'  Prices  of  things  vendible.'  Bacon. 
Vendible  (  ven  di-bl  ),  n.  Something  to  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale. 
Vendibleness  (ven'di-bl-nes),  n.  Vendi- 
bility. 

Vendibly  (ven'di-bli),  adv.  In  a  vendible 
or  saleable  manner. 

Vendltatlont  (ven-di-ta'shon),  n.    [L.  ven- 
ditatio,  from  vendito,  to  offer  again  and 
again  for  sale,  intens  from  vendo,  venditum, 
to  sell.]    A  boastful  display.     'The  vcndi- 
tation  of  our  own  worth.'    Up.  Hall. 
Vendltlou  (ven-di'shon),  n.    [L  venditio 
from  vendo,  to  sell.]    The  act  ol  selling; 
sale.     Sermon,  1644.     [Rare.] 
Vendor  (ven'dor),  n.    A  vender;  a  seller. 

In  sales  of  lands  the  party  selling  is  almost  always 
spokerf  of  as  'the  vendor;'  but  in  sales  of  goods  he 
is  quite  as  frequently  spoken  of  as  '  the  seller  ' 


. 

Venduet  (ven'du),  n.  [O.Fr.  vendue,  a  sale 
from  vendre,  to  sell]  A  public  auction. 

I  went  ashore,  and  having  purchased  a  laced 
waistcoat  ...  at  a  vendue,  made  a  swasreerine 
%>•'«•  Smollett. 

We  are  offered,  by  (he  terms  of  this  vendue,  six 
months  credit.  Franklin. 

Vendue-mastert  (ven'du-mas-ter),  n.  An 
auctioneer.  Whartm. 

Verieer  (ve-nerO,  n.  [Probably  directly  from 
G.  furnicr,  a  veneer,  furnieren,  to  veneer, 
from  Fr.  /ournir,  to  furnish  (which  see).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  word  may 


liave  been  to  some  extent  influenced  by  vein, 
wood  used  in  veneering  being  often  veined.  ] 
A  thiu  piece  of  wood  (sometimes  ivory  or 
other  substance)  of  a  more  valuable  kind 
laid  upon  another  of  a  more  common  sort, 
so  that  the  whole  substance  appears  to  be 
of  the  more  valuable  sort.  Choice  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  hard  woods,  as  mahogany, 
rosewood,  ttc.,  are  used  forveneers,  the  wood 
to  which  they  are  attached  by  gluing  being 
usually  deal  or  pine. 

Veneer  (ve-ner1),  p. «.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  Ti 
cover  with  veneers;  to  overlay  or  face  over 
as  an  inferior  wood,  with  wood  of  a  finer  or 
more  beautiful  kind,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
mass  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  the 
more  valuable  wood  ;  as,  to  veneer  a  ward 
robe  or  other  article  of  furniture.  Hence — 
2.  To  give  a  more  agreeable  appearance  to 
as  to  something  bad,  worthless,  or  unattrac 
tive;  to  put  a  fine  superficial  show  on ;  to  gild 
'  A  rogue  in  grain  veneer'd  with  sanctimoni 
ous  theory. '  Tennyson. 

Veneering  (ve-nci-'ing),  n.  1.  The  operation 
of  one  who  veneers ;  the  art  of  laying  01: 
veneers  —2.  The  covering  laid  upon  the  sur 
face  of  the  coarser  material;  hence,  Jig. 
superficial  show. 

Veneer-moth  (ve-neVmoth),  n.  The  name 
given  by  collectors  to  moths  of  the  genus 
Chilo. 

Veneflcal,  Veneflcial  (venef'ik-al,  ven-e- 
flsh'al),  a.  [L.  venejicus,  poisonous,  sorcer- 
ous.  See  VENEFICE.  ]  1.  Acting  by  poison 
bewitching;  sorcerous.  [Rare.] 

The  magical  virtues  of  misselto.  and  conceived 
efficacy  unto  venefieinl  intentions,  seemeth  a  Pagan 
relique  derived  from  the  ancient  Druids. 

Sir  T.  Brcnune. 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning. 

Veneficet  (ven'e-fls),  n.  [L.  venef.nu.rn,  from 
veneficus,  poisoning — venenum,  poison,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  The  practice  of  poisoning. 

Veueflclous  (ven-e-flsh'us),  o.  Same  as  Ve- 
neflcal. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Veneficlously  ( ven-e-flsh'us-li ),  adv.  By 
poison  or  witchcraft.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Venemoust  (ven'em-us),  a.  Venomous; 
poisonous. 

Venenate  (ven'e-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  veneno,  ven- 
enatum,  to  poison,  from  venenum,  poison.] 
To  poison;  to  infect  with  poison. 

These  miasms  .  .  .  Venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood 
Harvey. 

Venenate  (ven'e-nat),  a.  Infected  with  poi- 
son. 'The  venenate  parts  are  carried  off.' 
Woodward. 

Venenation  (ven-e-na'shon),  n.  [See above.] 
1.  The  act  of  poisoning. — 2.  Poison;  venom. 
'  This  venenatian  shoots  from  the  eye.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Venene,t  Venenoset  (ve-n5n',  ven'e-nos), a. 
[L  wneiwKun,  from  venenum,  poison.]  Poi- 
sonous; venomous.  '  Venene  bodies.'  Har- 
vey. 'Some  venenose  liquor.'  Ray. 
Venenosa(ven-e-no'saX  n.  pi.  [L.  venenosus, 
poisonous,  from  venenum,  poison.]  One  of 
the  three  sections  into  which  the  colubrine 
snakes  are  divided  according  as  they  are 
venomous  or  otherwise,  the  other  two  sec- 
tions being  Innocua  and  Suspecta.  In  this 
group  there  are  canaliculated  fangs,  placed 
in  front  of  the  superior  maxillae,  with  smaller 
solid  teeth  behind  them.  It  contains  some 
of  the  most  deadly  of  all  living  serpents, 
one  of  the  best  known  being  the  Cobra  di 
Capello  (Naja  tripudiant)  of  Hindustan. 
This  section  also  contains  the  venomous 
water-snakes  (Hydrophidae). 
Venerabllltyt  (ven'er-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  venerable.  'The  excel- 
lency and  venerability  of  their  prototypes  ' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Venerable  (ven'er-a-bl),  a.  [L.  venerabilis. 
See  VENERATE.]  1.  Worthy  of  veneration 
or  reverence ;  deserving  of  honour  and  re- 
spect; as,  a  venerable  magistrate;  a  vener- 
able parent.  '  Venerable  Nestor.'  Shak. 
It  generally  implies  that  the  person  is  well 
up  in  years.— 2.  Rendered  sacred  byreligions 
or  other  lofty  associations;  to  be  regarded 
with  awe  and  reverence;  hallowed  by  asso- 
ciations; as,  the  venerable  walls  of  a  temple 
or  church.  'The  venerable  church  with  a 
tall  Gothic  spire.'  W.  Irving. 
Venerableness  ( ven'er-a-bl-nes ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  venerable.  '  The 
Venerableness  of  old  age.'  South. 
Venerably  (ven'er-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  vener- 
able manner;  so  as  to  excite  reverence. 

Proud  Rome's  imperial  seat. 
An  awful  pile !  stands  venerably  great.     Addison, 

Veneraceaa  (ven-er-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Veneridce. 


Venerate  (ven'er-at).  r.f.  pret.  &  pp.  r 
att\i ;  ppr.  venerating.     [L.   rtneror,  < 
at ut,  to  venerate,  from  the  same  root  as 
Venus,    Veneris;  Skr.  fan,  to  worship,  to 
venerate,  to  love.    See  VEX  us.]    To  regard 
with  respect  and  reverence ;  to  reverence; 
to  revere;  to  regard  as  hallowed.     '  Seemed 
to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.'    Drijden. 

While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.  Goldsmith. 

Veneration  (ven-er-a'»hon),  n.  [L.  vener- 
atiu.  See  VEXEKATE.  ]  1.  The  feeling  of  one 
who  venerates;  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
and  reverence  ;  respect  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  awe;  a  feeling  or  sentiment  excited 
by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a 
person,  or  by  the  sacreduess  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  with  regard  to  place,  by  whatever 
makes  us  regard  it  as  hallowed. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause 
good  or  evil  times,  and  which  have  much  -veneration, 
but  no  rest.  Ec^on 

2.  In  phren.  the  organ  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce the  sentiment  of  adoration,  worship, 
reverence,  or  respect  for  what  is  great  and 
good.  See  cut  PHRENOLOGY. 

Venerator  (ven'er-at-tr),  ji.  One  who  ven- 
erates and  reverences.  'Not  a  scorner  of 
your  sex  but  venerator.'  Tennyson. 

Venereal  (ve-ne're-al),  a.  [L.  venemis,  from 
Yen  us  (which  see).  ]  1.  Pertaining  to  venery 
or  sexual  love ;  relating  to  sexual  inter- 
course. '  Venereal  signs.'  Shak. 

Then  swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains. 
Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life. 

JfSMm. 

2.  Arising  from  or  connected  with  sexual 
intercourse;  as,  a  venereal  disease;  venereal 
virus  or  poison.— 3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of 
venereal  diseases;  as,  venereal  medicines.— 
4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire;  aphro- 
disiac.—5.t  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
copper:  formerly  called  by  chemists  Venus. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  soever,  rubbed  upon  the 
whetted  blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  impart  its  latent 
crjluur.  Boyle. 

Venereant  (ve-ne're-an),    a.    Venereal. 
Hmcell. 
Venereous  (ve-ne're-us),  a.    [L.  venereut.] 

1.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

The  male  is  lesser  than  the  female  and  very  vene. 
remi.  Derham. 

2.  Giving  vigour  or  inclination  to  venery ; 
aphrodisiac;  as,  venereous  drugs 

Veneridaa  (ve-uer'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  of  which  the 
Linna;an  genus  Venus  is  the  type. 

Venerous  t  (veu'er-us),  a.  Same  as  Yenere- 
ous.  'A  remedy  for  venerous  passions.' 
Burton. 

Venery  (ven'er-i),  n.  [See  VENEREAL.]  Sex- 
ual intercourse. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  venery, 
is  continence :  of  unlawful,  chastity.  N.  Greta. 

Venery  (ven'er-i),  n.  [Fr.  venerie,  from  O.  Fr. 
wner,  L.  venari,  to  hunt,  whence  also  veni- 
son.} 1.  The  act  or  exercise  of  hunting;  the 
sporU  of  the  chase.  '  Beasts  of  venery  and 
fishes.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.\  Beasts  of  the 
chase;  game.  '  Follows  other  game  or  ven- 
ery.' Spenser. 

They  must  have  swine  for  their  food,  to  make  their 
vetieries  or  bacon  of.  Latimer. 

Venesection  (ven-e-sek'shon),  n.  [L.  vena, 
vein,  and  sectio,  a  cutting.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood; 
blood-letting;  phlebotomy. 
Venetian  (ve-ne'shi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  city  or  province  of  Venice  in  Northern 
Italy.  —  Venetian  architecture,  Venetian 
Gothic,  that  style  of  Italian  architecture 
formed  by  the  Venetian  architects  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  buildings  built  in  this  style  are:  each 
story  is  provided  with  its  own  tier  of  col- 
umns or  pilasters,  with  their  entablature, 
and  separated  from  the  other  stories  by  con- 
spicuous friezes  or  belts,  often  in  the  form 
of  balustrades  broken  by  pedestals  and  or- 
namented by  figures ;  the  arched  windows 
ornamented  with  columns,  the  spundrils 
being  often  filled  with  figures;  ornamental 
parapets  are  common;  and  the  whole  has  a 
rich  and  varied  effect.  This  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  characterized  by  Fergusson  as 
'  Gothic  treated  with  an  Eastern  feeling,  and 
enriched  with  many  details  borrowed  from 
Eastern  styles.'—  Venetian  blind,  a  blind 
made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  connected  as  to 
overlap  each  other  when  closed,  and  to  show 
a  series  of  open  spaces  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air  when  in  the  other  position.— 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Venetian  chalk,  Venetian  talc.  Same  as 
French  Chalk.  — Venetian  door,  a  door  with 
long  narrow  side  lights  for  lighting  a  lobby, 
entrance -hall,  Ac.  —  Venetian  red,  a  burnt 
ochre  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  prcrK-mt.- 
of  an  oxide  of  iron.  The  colours  sold  under 
this  name  are,  however,  prepared  artificially 
from  sulphate  of  iron  or  its  residuum  in  the 
manufacturing  of  acids.  Scarlet  Ochre, Prus- 
sian lied,  English  Red,  and  Rouge  de  Mars 
are  other  names  for  the  same  pigment.— 
Venetian  school,  in  pttintimj,  that  school 
which  arose  and  declined  within  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  whose  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  the  mastery  of  colour, ua 
a  consummate  knowledge  of  chiaro-oscuro, 
combined  with  grace,  spirit,  and  faithful 
adherence  to  nature.  It  counts  among  its 
masters  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  CMcrgi-me, 
Tintoretto,  and  many  other  illustrious 
names.  —Venetian  white,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared carbonate  of  lead. 
Venetian  (ve-ne'shi-an),  n.  1.  A  native  of 
Venice.  — 2.  A  Venetian  blind.  [Colloq.] 

We  never  saw  her  ladyship,  but  the  attendants  told 
us  that  the  veneti.ins  of  her  apartment  were  not 
impenetrably  opaque  from  within. 

Caff.  Af.  Thomson. 

3.  t  pi.  A    particular   fashion   of   hose    or 
breeches  originally  imported  from  Venice. 
Venew.t  Veneyt  (veu'u,  ven'e),  n.     In 
fencing,  a  bout  or  turn ;  a  thrust  or  pass;  a 
venue.    See  VENUE. 

Three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes.  Shak. 
—  Veney  at  wasters,  a  bout  at  cudgels.  'To 
play  half  a  dozen  veneys  at  wasters  with  a 
"•ood  fellow  for  a  broken  head.'  Beau. 
<fr  Fl. 

Venge  t  (ven  j),  v.t.  [Fr.  vender.  See  VEN- 
GEANCE, AVENGE,  and  REVENGE.]  1.  To 
avenge. 

I'm  coming  on  to  venge  me  as  I  may.    Shak. 
2.  To  revenge. 

To  safeguard  thine  own  life 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death.  Shak. 

Vengeablet  (venj'a-bl),  a.    [From  venge.] 

1.  Revengeful. 

With  that  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw. 
Headed  with  yre,  and  -vengeabte  despite.   Spenser. 

2  Very  great ;  exceeding  in  degree,  inten- 
sity, force,  or  the  like.  J.  Udall.  See  VEN- 
GEANCE. 

Vengeance  (venj'ans),  n.  [Fr.  vengeance, 
from  venger,  to  revenge,  from  L.  viiidicare, 
to  avenge.  (Comp.  jujer,  to  judge,  from 
judicare.)  See  VINDICATE.]  1.  Punishment 
inflicted  in  return  for  an  injury  or  an  offence. 
Vengeance  generally  implies  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  punisher,  and  more  or  less 
justice  in  the  nature  of  the  punishment; 
it  may  be  also  inflicted  for  wrong  done  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  punisher,  in  which 
respects  it  is  usually  distinguished  from  re- 
venge. 

To  me  belongeth  -vengeance  and  recompense. 

Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck,  to  the 

quick. 

Yet  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part:  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  -vengeance.  Shak. 

2.  t  Harm,  mischief,  or  evil  generally. 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me 

That  could  do  no  -vengeance  to  me.      Shak. 

Hence  its  use  as  an  oath,  curse,  imprecation. 
&c.  'A  vengeance  on  your  crafty,  witherec 
hide.'  Shak.  Similarly  in  the  phrases  wha 
a  vengeance!  what  the  vengeance!  equivalen 
to  the  modern  what  the  deuce !  what  the 
mischief ! 

What  the  -vengeance!  could  he  not  speak  'em  fair 
Shaft. 
'  But  -what  a  -vengeance  makes  thee  fly?    Hudibras 

A  development  of  this  usage  is  seen  in  thi 
common  phrase  with  a  vengeance!  expressive 
of  excess  in  degree,  vehemence,  violence 
and  the  like. 

This  may  be  called  staying  the  Cumnor  fatted  ca 
for  me  -with  a  -vengeance.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  forced  inarch,  -with  a  vengeance 
W.  H.  Russell. 

Still  more  loosely  it,  as  well  as  the  adjectiv> 
venaeable,  was  formerly  even  used  adver 
bially. 

He's  vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  comino 
people.  Shak. 

— Revenge,  Vengeance,  Retribution.  See  un- 
der REVENGE. 

Vengeancelyt  (venj'ans-li),o(iy.  Extremely; 
excessively.  'He  loves  that  vengeancely.' 
Beau.  A  Fl. 

Vengeful  (venj'ful),  a.  Vindictive;  retri- 
butive; revengeful.  '  Vengeful  ire.'  Milton. 
1  Vengeful  wars.'  Prior.  [Poetical.] 


engefully  (venj'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  vengeful 

manuer;  vindictively. 

"engementt  (venj'ment),  n.  Avengement; 

retribution.     '  Wretched   life  forlorne  for 

vengeinent  of  his  theft.'    Spenser, 
Vengert  (venj'er),  n.    An  avenger.  Spenser. 
Veniablet  (ve'ni-a-bl),  a.     [See  VENIAL.] 

Venial;  pardonable.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Veniablyt  (ve'ni-a-bli),  adv.     Pardonably; 

exctuably. 
Venial  (ve'ni-al),  a,     [L.  venialis,  from  L. 

utnto,  pardon.]    1.  That  may  be  forgiven; 

pardonable;  not  deeply  sinful;  as,  a  venial 

sin  or  transgression. —2.  Excusable;  that 

may  be  allowed  or  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out censure. 

If  they  do  nothing  'tis  a  -venial  slip.        Shak. 

3.t  Allowed. 

Permitting  him  the  while 
I'enial  discourse  unblain'd.  Milton, 

—  Venial  sin,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  sin  not 
belonging  to  the  heinous  class,  and  which 
but  diverts  the  divine  law  from  that  to 
which  God  intended  that  it  should  be  di- 
rected, as  distinguished  from  mortal  or 
deadly  sin  which  subverts  the  end  of  the 
law.  The  soul  departing  from  this  life 
stained  with  venial  sin  must  undergo  a  more 
or  less  severe  purification  in  purgatory,  but 
is  not  liable  to  eternal  punishment  in  hell, 
which  is  reserved  for  mortal  sin. 
Veniality  (ve-m-al'i-ti),  n.  Quality  of  being 
venial. 

They  palliate  wickedness  with  the  fair  pretence  of 
veniality.  Bp.  Hall. 

Venially  (ve'ni-al-li),  ado.  In  a  venial  man- 
ner; pardonably. 

Venialness  (ve'ni-al-nes\  n.  State  of  being 
excusable  or  pardonable. 

Venice -glass  (ven'is-glas),  n.  A  glass  cup 
or  goblet  of  the  rarest  purity,  so  named 
from  its  being  manufactured  near  Venice. 
These  glasses  were  believed  to  be  so  exqui- 
sitely sensitive  that  if  poison  were  put  into 
them  they  would  fly  into  shivers. 

Venime.i  n.     Poison;  venom.     Chaucer. 

Venire  facias  (ve-nl're  fa'si-as).  [L.,  that 
you  cause  to  come.]  In  law,  a  writ  or  pre- 
cept directed  to  the  sheriff  requiring  him  to 
cause  a  jury  to  come  or  appear  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  a  cause  is  brought  to  issue 
to  try  the  same.  This  writ  was  abolished 
in  1852,  but  the  precept  issued  by  the  jus- 
tices of  assize,  which  is  substituted,  is  some- 
times loosely  spoken  of  as  a  venire. 

Venison  (ven'zu  or  ven'i-zn),  n.  [O.Fr.  veni- 
son, Mod.Fr.  venaison,  from  L.  venatio,  a 
hunting  (whence  E.  venation),  from  venor, 
to  hunt.]  1.  The  flesh  of  such  wild  animals 
as  are  taken  in  the  chase  and  used  as  human 
food;  in  modern  usage  restricted  to  the 
flesh  of  animals  of  the  deer  kind. 

Shall  we  go  kill  us  venison  t  Shak. 

In  this  sense  often  used  adjectivally.  'A 
hot  venison  pasty.'  Shak.— 2.  t  Beasts  of  the 
chase;  game. 

Therein  is  -venison  and  other  wild  beasts. 

Fabyan, 

Venom  (ven'om),  n.  [O.E.  venim,  venitne, 
O.Fr.  venim,  venin,  Mod.Fr.  venin,  from  L. 
venenum,  poison.]  1.  Originally,  poison  in 
general,  but  not  now  so  used  unless  perhaps 
in  poetry. 

Shortlye  after  he  and  also  his  wyfe  dyed,  and  not 
without  suspecyon  otvenjrm.  Fabyan. 

Like  some  tall  tree,  the  monster  of  the  wood, 
O'ershading  all  that  under  him  would  grow, 
He  sheds  his  venom  on  the  plants  below. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  animals 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  introduced  into  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  by  biting,  as  in  the 
case  of  serpents,  and  stinging,  as  in  the  case 
of  scorpions,  bees,  &c.     '  Or  hurtful  worm 
with    cankered   venom    bites.'     Milton.— 

3.  Something  that  blights,  cankers,  or  em 
bitters;   hence,  spite;  malice;  malignity 
virulency.  '  The  venomof  such  looks.'  Shak 
The  word  is  sometimes  adjectivally  used 

'  Venom  mud;'  'venom  toads;'  'the  venom 
clamours  of  a  jealous  woman.'  Shak. 

Venom  (ven'om},  v.  t.  To  infect  with  venom 
to  envenom ;  to  poison.  '  Venomed  ven 
geance.'  Shak.  [Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Venom-mouthed  (ven'om-mouTHd),  a 
Having  a  venomous  or  poisonous  bite;  ven 
omous.  Shak. 

Venomous  (ven'om-us),  a.  1.  Full  of  venom 
noxious  to  animal  life  from  venom;  poison 
ous;  as,  the  bite  of  a  serpent  may  be  ven- 
omous; a  venomous  serpent.  Hence,  hurl 
ful;  injurious. 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thy  eyes.  Shak. 


2.  Designing  mischief;  malignant;  spiteful; 
malicious. 

This  falsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  a  venom- 
ous writer.  Addison. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  devised  by  a  mali- 
cious spirit;  malicious;  envenomed;  as,  ven- 

u«*  arts. 

With  vile  tongue  and  -venomous  intent 
He  sore  doth  wuund.  Spenser. 

Tenomously  (ven'om-us-Ii),  adv.  In  a  ven- 
omous manner ;  malignantly  ;  spitefully. 
'These  things  sting  him  so  venomously.' 
Shak. 

fenomousness  (ven'om-us-ues),  n.  The 
state  or  character  of  being  venomous;  poi- 
sonousness;  malignity;  spitefulness. 
Venose  (ve'noz),  a.  In  bot.  having  numer- 
ous branched  veins,  as  in  reticulated  leaves, 
fenosity  (ve-nos'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  venous.— 2.  In  wed.  a  con- 
dition in  which,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  is  more  ven- 
ous, and  the  venous  blood  itself  in  greater 
quantity,  as  in  hemorrhoids,  gout,  hypo- 
chondriasis,  &c. 

Venous  (ye'mis),  a.  [L.  venosus,  from  rend, 
a  vein.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to  veins; 
contained  in  veins;  as,  venous  blood,  which 
is  distinguishable  from  arterial  blood  by  its 
darker  colour.  — 2.  Consisting  of  veins;  as, 
the  venous  system. — 3.  In  bot.  veined.  A 
venous  leaf  haa  vessels  branching,  or  va- 
riously divided,  over  its  surface. 
fent  (vent),  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  vent, 
wind,  air,  breath,  scent,  from  L.  ventus, 
wind,  so  that  the  original  meaning  would 
be  air-hole.]  1.  A  small  aperture  leadingout 
of  or  into  some  inclosed  space;  any  small 
hole  or  opening  made  for  passage.  '  The 
vent  of  hearing.'  Shak. 

Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch.  Shak. 

2.  A  term  specifically  applied  to  (a)  the 
priming  and  firing  aperture  of  a  gun.  (6) 
The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  to  allow 
air  to  pass  in  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  out. 
(c)  The  anus;  the  opening  at  which  the  ex- 
crements, especially  of  birds  and  fishes,  are 
discharged,  (d)  In  moulding,  one  of  the 
channels  or  passages  by  which  the  gases 
escape  from  the  mould,  (e)  The  flue  or  fun- 
nel of  a  chimney.  (/)  A  crenelle  or  loop- 
hole in  an  embattled  wall.  Oxford  Glos- 
sary, (g)  In  steam-boilers,  the  sectional 
area  of  the  passage  for  gases,  divided  by 
the  length  of  the  same  area  in  feet.  Good- 
rich.—3.  An  escape  from  confinement  or  pri- 
vacy; an  outlet. 

The  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  vent. 

Addison. 

Man's  deepest  spiritual  susceptibilities  could  find 
•vent  in  the  worship  of  the  beautiful.  Dr.  Caird. 

4.  Utterance;  expression;  publication.  'Free 
vent  of  words.'  Shak. 

Thou  didst  make  tolerable  -vent  of  thy  travel. 
Shak. 

5.f  A  discharge;  an  emission. 

Here  on  her  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood.  Shak. 

6.t  Scent;  the  odour  left  on  the  ground  by 
which  an  animal's  track  is  followed.  'When 
my  hound  doth  straiue  upon  good  vent.' 
Turberville. 

Let  me  have  war.'say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far 
as  day  does  night ;  it's  sprightly,  waking,  audible, 
and  full  of  vent.  Shak. 

Vent  is  a  technical  term  in  hunting-  to  express  the 
scenting  of  the  game  by  the  hounds  employed  in  the 
chase.  Edin.  Rev. 

[The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (Oct. 
1872)  supposes  that  Shakspere  in  the  above 
passage  has  a  hound  in  his  mind,  and  that 
he  has  personified  war  as  '  a  trained  hound 
roused  to  animated  motion  by  the  scent  of 
game.'  See  also  VENT,  v.t.  4.]— To  give  vent 
to,  to  suffer  to  escape;  to  keep  no  longer 
pent  up;  as,  to  give  vent  to  his  anger.— To 
take  vent,  to  become  public ;  to  become 
known.  'Whereby  the  particular  design 
took  vent  beforehand.'  Wotton. 
Vent  (vent),  v.t.  1.  To  let  out  at  a  small 
aperture;  to  make  an  opening  or  outlet  for; 
to  give  passage  to;  to  emit.  Shak. — 2.  To 
keep  no  longer  pent  up  in  one's  mind;  to 
pour  forth ;  as,  to  vent  passion  or  com- 
plaint; to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  a  person. 

The  queen  of  heav'n  did  thus  her  fury  vent. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  utter;  to  report;  to  publish;  to  pro- 
mulgate. 'By  mixing  somewhat  true  to 
vent  more  lies.'  Milton. 

In  his  brain  ...  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 

With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  form.  Shak. 
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4.  t  To  scent,  as  a  hound. 

I  have  seen  the  houndes  passe  by  such  a  hart 
within  a  yard  of  him  and  never  vent  him.  ...  When 
he  smelleth  or  ventetH  anything  we  say  he  hath  this 
or  that  in  the  wind.  Turberville. 

—To  vent  up.t  to  lift  so  as  to  give   air. 
'  Vented  up  her  umbriere.'    Spenser. 
Ventt  (vent),  v.i.     [Fr.  vent,  breath,  scent. 
See  VENT,  opening.)    To  open  or  expand 
the  nostrils  to  the  air;  to  snuff;  to  snort. 


. 

Vent  (vent),  n.  [Fr.  vente,  sale,  a  market; 
Sp.  renta,  11  sale,  a  market,  a  mean  roadside 
inn  (whence  meaning  3);  It.  vemlita,  sale; 
from  L.  vendo,  rendttum,  to  sell.  See  VEND.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling;  sale.    [Rare.] 

He  threw  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which 
not  one  in  threescore  can  understand,  and  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.  Pope. 

2.  Opportunity  to  sell;  market. 

There  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity  except  wool. 
Sir  If-'.  Temple. 

3.t  An  inn;  a  baiting  place. 

He  perceived  an  inn  near  the  highway.  .  .  As  soon 
as  he  espied  the  -vent,  he  feigned  to  himself  that  it 
was  a  castle  with  four  turrits.  shelton. 

Ventt  (vent),  v.t.  [From  vent,  a  sale.]  To 
vend;  to  sell. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice. 

ftaleig-h. 

Venta  (ven'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  A  mean  inn;  a  way- 
side tavern.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ventage  (ven'taj),  n.  A  small  hole,  as  of 
a  flute. 

Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb. 
Shak. 

VentaU  (ven'tal),  n.  [O.Fr.  ventaille,  from 
L.  ventug,  the  wind.]  The  movable  front  of 
a  helmet  or  of  the  hood  of  a  hauberk  which 
covered  the  entire  face,  and  through  aper- 
tures in  which  air  was  breathed.  The  ven- 
tail  succeeded  the  nasal  of  the  eleventh, 
and  preceded  the  visor  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  the  term  was  applied  to  all 
defences  of  the  face,  whether  a  continua- 
tion of  the  mail-hood  or  a  plate  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  helmet.  Planche.  Written 
also  Ventayle  and  AventaUe. 

Ventannat  (yen-ta'na),  n.  [Sp.  ventana,  an 
air-hole,  a  window,  from  L.  ventus,  wind.] 
A  window.  Dryden. 

Vent-astragal  (vent'as-tra-gal),  n.  In  gun. 
that  part  01  a  gun  or  howitzer  which  de- 
termines the  vent-fleld. 

Vent-bit  (vent'bit),  n.  In  gun.  a  kind  of 
gimlet  used  for  clearing  the  vent  of  a  gun. 

Venter  (ven'ter),  n.  One  who  vents  or  gives 
vent;  one  who  utters,  reports,  or  publishes. 
Barrow. 

Venter  (ven'ter),  n.  [L.,  the  belly.)  1.  In 
anat.  (a)  the  abdomen  or  lower  belly.  (6) 
The  belly  of  a  muscle,  (c)  Formerly  applied 
to  any  large  cavity  containing  viscera,  as  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen:  called  the  three 
venters.— 2.  The  womb;  and  hence,  in  legal 
language,  mother;  as,  A.  has  a  son  B.  by  one 
venter,  and  a  daughter  C.  by  another  venter; 
children  by  different  venters.— 3.  In  entrnn. 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 

Vent-feather  (vent'fe<EH-er),  n.  In  ornith. 
one  of  the  feathers  that  lie  from  the  vent 
or  anus  to  the  tail  underneath. 

Vent-fleld  (vent'feld),  n.  The  raised  tablet 
in  the  metal  near  the  breech  of  a  gun  in 
which  the  vent  is  bored. 

Ventiduct  (ven'ti-dukt),  n.  [L.  ventug, 
wind,  and  ductus,  a  canal.]  In  arch,  a  pas- 
sage for  wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage or  pipe  for  ventilating  apartments. 
Owilt. 

Ventilate  (ven'ti-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  venti- 
lated; ppr.  ventilating.  [L.  ventilo,  venti- 
latum,  to  toss,  to  winnow,  to  ventilate  from 
ventiis,  wind;  same  root  as  Skr.  vd,  to  blow, 
E.  wind.]  l.t  To  winnow;  to  fan;  to  remove 
chaff  from.  — 2.  To  expose  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  air  or  wind;  to  supply  with  fresh 
and  remove  vitiated  air;  as,  to  ventilate  a 
room  by  opening  the  windows;  apertures 
constructed  to  ventilate  a  cellar.— 3.  To  blow 
on;  to  renew  or  freshen  by  blowing. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys  the  air  is  penned  up 
and  obstructed  from  being  ventilated  by  the  winds. 
Harvey. 

4.  To  expose  to  common  talk  or  consider- 
ation; to  let  be  freely  discussed;  to  expose 
to  examination  and  discussion;  as,  to  venti- 
late questions  of  policy. 

Much  had  been  ventilated  in  private  discourse. 

yentilate  and  proclivity,  after  having  been  half 
forgotten,  have  come  again  into  brisk  circulation, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
eighteenth,  and  nineteeth  centuries  will  show  multi- 
tudes of  words  common  to  the  first  and  last  of  these 
periods,  but  which  were  little  used  in  the  second 
G.  P.  Marsh. 


Ventilation  (ven-ti-l;Vshon),  «.  [L.  venti- 
latio.  See  VENTILATE.)  1.  The  act  of  ven- 
tilating, or  the  state  of  being  ventilated ; 
the  replacement  of  vitiated  air  by  pure  fresh 
air;  the  art  or  operation  of  supplying  build- 
ings, apartments,  mines,  and  other  confined 
places  with  a  necessary  quantity  of  fresh  air 
so  as  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  such 
places  in  a  constant  state  of  purity.  'In- 
suring for  the  labouring  man  better  venti- 
lation.' F.  W.  Kobertiun.  —  'i.\  The  act  of 
fanning  or  blowing.  'The  ventilations  of 
the  air.'  Addison. — 3.  The  act  of  freely 
bringing  out  to  view ;  public  examination ; 
open  discussion;  as,  the  ventilation  of  abuses 
or  grievances. 

The  ventilation  of  these  points  diffused  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  t  The  act  of  refrigerating  or  cooling ;  re- 
frigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration.  Harvey. 

Ventilative  (ven'ti-lat-iv),  a.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  ventilation;  adapted  to  secure  venti- 
lation; as,  ventilative  appliances. 

Ventilator  (ven'»i-lat-er),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  keeping  the  air  fresh  in  any  close  space; 
an  apparatus  for  expelling  foul  or  stag- 
nant air  from  any  close  place  or  apartment 
and  introducing  that  which  is  fresh  and 
pure.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  what 
is  known  as  the  vacuum  process,  that  is  by 
withdrawing  the  foul  air  and  permitting 
fresh  air  to  flow  in  and  take  its  place,  or  by 
the  plenum  process,  which,  by  forcing  in 
fresh  air,  drives  the  foul  air  before  it  to  the 
exit. 

Ventose  t  (ven'tos),  a.    Windy;  flatulent. 

Ventose  t  (ven'tos),  n.  [Fr.  ventouse,  L.  ven- 
tosa  cucurbUa,  a  cupping-glass,  from  ventus, 
the  wind.  ]  A  cupping-glass.  '  Hollow  con- 
cavities .  .  .  like  to  ventoses  or  cupping- 
glasses.'  Holland. 

Ventose  (ven'tos),  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  L.  ven- 
tus, wind,  on  account  of  the  usual  windiness 
of  the  season  thus  indicated.]  The  sixth 
month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  calen- 
dar adopted  by  the  French  National  Con- 
vention in  1793,  and  which  was  abolished  in 
1806.  It  was  composed  of  thirty  or  of  thirty- 
one  days,  beginning  Feb.  20,  and  ending 
March  20,  or  it  ran  from  Feb.  19  to  March 
20,  according  as  the  year  was  bissextile  or 
otherwise. 

Ventosity  t  (ven-tos'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  -eentositt, 
from  L.  ventosus,  windy,  from  ventus,  wind.] 

1.  Windiness;  flatulence. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  ventosity  .  .  .  then  you 
shall  use  decoctions.  Chiltnead. 

2.  Empty  pride;  vainglory.    Bacon. 
Ventousing.t  n.    [Fr.  ventouse,  a  cupping- 
glass.  See  VENTOSE.]   A  cupping.  Chaucer. 

Vent-peg  (vent'peg),  n.  A  peg  to  stop  a 
vent-fiole.  '  Pulling  out  the  vent-peg  of  the 
table-beer,  and  trying  to  peep  down  into 
the  barrel  through  the  hole.'  Dickens. 

Vent-piece  (vent'pes),  n.  A  piece  of  copper, 
in  some  firearms,  containing  the  vent,  and 
screwed  in  at  the  proper  position. 

Vent-pin  (vent'pin),  n.    Same  as  Vent-peg. 

Vent-plug  (vent'plug),  n.  A  tight  plug  for 
stopping  the  vent  of  a  gun  during  the  pro- 
cess of  loading.  It  is  pressed  into  the  vent 
by  the  thumb,  and  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  accidental  discharge  of  the  gun;  also,  a 
fid  or  stopple  made  of  leather  or  oakum  fit- 
ting in  the  vent  of  a  gun  to  stop  it  against 
weather,  &c. 

Ventral  (ven'tral),  a.  [From  I.  venter, 
belly.)  Belonging  to  the  belly;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  belly,  or  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  opposite  to  the  dorsal  side  or  back ; 
specifically,  (a)  in  tcA.  applied  to  the  paired 
fins  between  the  anus  and  the  throat.  (6) 
In  bot.  belonging  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
anything ;  as,  a  ventral  suture,  which  is  the 
line  running  down  the  front  of  a  carpel  on 
the  side  next  the  axis. 

Ventricle  (veu'tri-kl),  n.  [L.  ventriculus 
dim.  of  venter,  belly.]  1.  A  small  cavity  in 
an  animal  body;  a  place  of  organic  function. 
'  The  ventricle  of  memory. '  Shak.  —2.  t  The 
stomach.  '  And  my  ventricle  digests  what  is 
in  it'  SirW.  Bale.— Ventricles  of  the  brain, 
five  cavities  in  the  interior  of  that  organ, 
which  are  distinguished  into  the  lateral 
ventricles,  middle  ventricle,  fourth  ventri- 
cle, and  fifth  ventricle.  —  Ventricles  of  the 
heart,  two  cavities  of  the  heart,  distin- 
guished as  the  right  and  left  ventricles, 
which  propel  the  blood  into  the  arteries.— 
Ventricles  of  the  larynx,  two  deep  depres- 
sions in  the  larynx,  comprised  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  ligaments. 


Ventricous,  Veutricose  (veu'tri-kus,  veu'- 
tri-kos),  a.  [L.  ventricusut,  from  renter, 
belly.  ]  Resembling  the  belly ;  swelled 
out;  distended;  specifically,  (a)  in  bot. 
bellied ;  distended ;  swelling  out  in  the 
middle;  as,  a  ventricous  perianth,  (b)  In 
conch,  applied  to  shells  which  are  inflated 
or  which  swell  in  the  middle. 
Ventricular  (ven-trif  u-WrX  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  ventricle;  bellied;  distended  in  the 
middle. 

Ventriculite  (ven-trik'u-lit),  n.  One  of  a 
genus  of  fossil  Spongida  or  sponges  charac- 
teristic  of  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  rocks. 
They  usually  appear  as  fungiform  flints,  in 
the  form  of  vases,  tubes,  or  funnels,  vari- 
ously ridged  or  grooved,  ornamented  on 
the  surface,  frequently  expanded  above  into 
a  cup-like  lip,  and  continued  below  into  a 
bundle  of  fibrous  roots.  They  are  com- 
monly known  as  'petrified  mushrooms,'  but 
are  referred  by  palaeontologists  to  the  Spon- 
gida or  sponges. 

Ventriculous  (ven-trik'u-lus),  a.  Ven- 
tricular. 

Ventrilocution  (ven'tri-lo-ku"shon),  n.  A 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  a  ventrilo- 
quist: ventriloquism. 

Ventriloque  (ven'tri-lok),  a.  Ventriloquial 
Hood. 

Ventriloquial  (ven-tri-16'kwi-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  ventriloquism.  'A  faint  kind  of 
Ventriloquial  chirping.'  Dickens. 
Ventriloquism  (ven-tril'o-kwizm),  n.  [L. 
ventriloquus,  a  ventriloquist—  venter,  belly, 
and  loquor,  to  speak,  from  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  voice  of  the  ventriloquist 
proceeded  from  his  belly.]  The  act,  art,  or 
practice  of  speaking  or  uttering  sounds  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  voice  appears  to 
come,  not  from  the  person,  but  from  some 
distant  place,  as  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  from  the  cellar,  &c.  In  ventrilo- 
quism the  sounds  are  formed  by  the  same 
organs  as  the  emissions  of  sound  commonly 
—the  larynx  or  organ  of  voice,  the  palate, 
tongue,  &c. — the  difference  consisting  main- 
ly in  the  mode  of  respiration.  A  very  full 
inspiration  is  taken,  which  is  breathed  out 
slowly  and  gradually,  the  sound  of  the  voice 
being  dexterously  modified  and  diminished 
by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate. 
At  the  same  time  the  lips  of  the  performer 
are  scarcely  moved,  and  the  deception  is 
still  further  facilitated  by  the  attention  of 
the  auditors  being  directed  to  the  object 
which  is  sought  to  be  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  voice.  Ventriloquism  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  as  to  the  Romans 
Ventriloquist  (ven-tril'6-kwist),  n.  One 
who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  ventriloquism; 
one  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
voice  appears  to  come  from  some  distant 
place. 

Ventriloquize  (ven-tril'6-kwiz),  v.i.    To 
practise  ventriloquism. 
Ventriloquous  (ven-tril'6-kwus),  a.    Speak- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  sound 
appear  to  come  from  a  place  remote  from 
the  speaker;  Ventriloquial. 
Ventriloquy  (ven-tril'6-kwi),  n.    Same  as 

Ventriloquism. 

Venture  (ven'tur),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  aventure, 
old  form  of  adventure.]  1.  An  undertaking 
of  chance  or  danger;  the  risking  of  some- 
thing upon  an  event  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen with  tolerable  certainty ;  the  staking 
of  something;  a  hazard.  'To  desperate 
ventures  and  assured  destruction.'  Shak. 
Specifically — 2.  A  scheme  for  making  gain 
by  way  of  trade ;  a  commercial  specula- 
tion. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue, 

And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.   Dryden. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard;  a  stake;  a  risk; 
particularly,  something  sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.    SftaJt. 

My  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glass 
Wreck'd  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold.     Tennyson. 

4.  Chance ;   hap ;   contingency ;    luck ;    an 
event  that  is  not  or  cannot  be  foreseen. 
'Leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune.'   Bacon. 
— At  a  venture,  at  hazard;  without  seeing 
the  end  or  mark,  or  without  foreseeing  the 
issue;  at  random.      'Spoke  at  a  venture.' 
Shak.      '  A  bargain  at  a  venture  made.' 
Hudibrai. 

A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  i  K i.  xxii.  34. 

Venture  (ven'tur),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  ven- 
tured; ppr.  venturing.  1.  To  dare;  to  have 
courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake, 
or  say ;  as,  a  man  ventures  to  mount  a 
ladder ;  he  ventures  into  battle ;  he  ven- 
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tares  to  assert  things  which  he  does  uut 
know. 

Nor  loved  she  to  be  left 
Atone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  run  a  hazard  or  risk;    to  try  the 
chance.       '  Tis    but    venturing.'      Shak. 
'  Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the 
seas.'    Drt/dfii. 

You  have  greatly  ventured ;  but  all  must  do  so  who 
would  greatly  win.  Byron. 

— To  venture  at,  to  venture  on  or  upon,  to 
dare  to  engage  in;  to  attempt  without  any 
certainty  of  success.  '  When  I  venture  at 
the  comic  style. '  Waller.  '  Too  conjectural 
to  venture  upon  '  Bacon. 
Venture  (ven'tur).  v.t.  1.  To  expose  to 
hazard;  to  risk;  to  stake;  as,  to  Denture 
one's  person  ill  a  balloon. —  2.  To  run  the 
hazard  of;  to  expose  one's  self  to.  'I 
should  venture  pursatory  for't.'  Shak. 
'To  venture  the  claws  of  the  lion.'  Swift. 

3.  To  put  or  send  on  a  veuture  or  com- 
mercial speculation. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France,  they  pack  in  staunch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle.  Carevt. 

4.  To  confide  in;   to  rely  on;   to  trust. 
[Kare.  ] 

A  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of 
one  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse. 
Addison. 

Venturer  (ven'tfir-er),  n.  1.  One  who  ven- 
tures or  puts  to  hazard.  Beau.  &  Fl. — 2.  t  A 
prostitute;  a  strumpet.  Webster. 

Venturesome  (ven'tur-sum),  a.  Inclined 
to  venture ;  venturous ;  bold  ;  daring ;  in- 
trepid; as,  a  venturesome  boy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Venturesomely  (ven'tur-sum-li),  ado.  In 
a  venturesome  or  bold,  daring  manner. 

Veuturesomeness  (ven'tur-sum-nes),  n. 
Quality  of  being  venturesome.  Jeffrey. 

Venturine  (ven'tur-in),  n.  [See  AVANT- 
URINE.]  Powdered  gold  used  in  japanning 
to  cover  varnished  surfaces. 

Venturous  (ven'tur-us),  a.  Daring ;  bold ; 
hardy;  fearless;  intrepid;  adventurous;  as, 
a  venturous  soldier. 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek  the  squirrel's 
hoard  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts.  5/w*. 

He  paused  not,  but  with  vetifrous  arm 
He  pluck'd,  he  tasted.  Milton. 

Venturously  (ven'tur-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
venturous  manner ;  daringly  ;  fearlessly ; 
boldly. 

Venturousness  (ven'tur-us-nes),  71.  The 
quality  of  being  venturous;  boldness;  har- 
diness; fearlessness;  intrepidity.  Boyle. 

Venue  (veu'u),  n.  [Modified  from  O.  Fr. 
visne,  from  L.L.  vunetits,  vicinetus,  from 
L.  vicinus,  neighbouring,  under  influence  of 
Fr.  venue,  a  coming.  ]  In  law,  a  neighbour- 
hood or  near  place;  the  place  where  an  action 
is  laid.  In  England  the  county  in  which  the 
trial  of  a  particular  cause  takes  place  is 
said  to  be  the  venue  of  that  cause.  Origin- 
ally jurors  were  summoned  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  a  fact  hap- 
pened to  try  it  by  their  own  knowledge, 
but  they  are  now  summonable  from  the 
body  of  the  county.  A  venue  is  either 
transitory  or  local.  It  is  transitory  when 
the  cause  of  action  is  of  a  sort  that  might 
have  happened  anywhere,  and  local  when 
it  could  have  happened  in  one  county  only. 
(See  Local  Action,  Transitory  Action,  under 
LOCAL,  TRANSITORY.)  By  the  Judicature 
Act,  1875,  the  venue  in  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  may  be  regulated  by  order  in 
council. — To  lay  a  venue,  to  allege  a  place. 

Venue  (ven'u),  n.  [Fr.  venue,  a  coming,  from 
venir,  to  come.  ]  In  fencing,  a  coming  on;  an 
onset;  about;  aturn;  athrust.  Writtenalso 
Veney,  Venew  (which  see). 

Like  a  perfect  fencer  he  will  tell  beforehand  in  what 
button  he  will  give  his  venue.  Fuller. 

Venule  (ven'ul),  n.  [L.  venula,  a  small  vein.  ] 
A  small  vein;  specifically,  in  bot.  the  name 
given  to  the  last  ramifications  of  the  veins  of 
a  leaf,  which  intermingle  frequently,  and 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf. 

Venulose  (ven'u-los),  a.  In  bot.  full  of  small 
veins. 

Venus  (ve'nus),  n.  [L  Venus,  Veneris 
(hence  venereal),  cog.  with  A.  Sax.  wine, 
leel.  vinr,  O.G.  mini,  a  friend,  one  beloved; 
Skr.  mn,  to  love,  to  be  devoted  to,  to  wor- 
ship.] 1.  In  myth,  the  goddess  of  beauty 
and  love,  and  more  especially  of  sensual 
love.  Venus  was  originally  the  Roman 
goddess  of  the  spring,  but  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  she  became  identified 
with  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  highest  ideal  of  female  beauty 
and  love,  and  was  naturally  a  favourite 


Venus,  antique  statue  in  the 
British  Museum. 


subject  with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists, 
51  line  of  her  statues  being  among  the  noblest 
remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  her  statues  are 
the  Venus  of 
Cnidus,  by  Praxi- 
teles, of  which 
the  Venus  de 
Medici,  found  in 
the  Villa  Hadri- 
ana  at  Tivoli,  is 
supposed  to  be 
a  free  copy,  and 
the  Venus  of  Milo 
or  Melos,  found 
in  the  island  of 
Melos.  Among 
the  modern  sta- 
tues one  of  the 
most  famous  is 
the  Venus  of  Ca- 
nova,  where  she 
is  represented  as 
issuing  from  the 
bath.  —  2.  In 
astron.  one  of  the 
inferior  planets, 
having  its  orbit 
between  Mercury 
and  the  earth, 
and  the  most 
brilliant  of  all 
the  planetary 
bodies.  From  her 
alternate  appearance  in  the  morning  and 
evening  she  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  the  morning  and 
evening  star.  The  mean  distance  of  Venus 
from  the  sun  is  about  66,134,000  miles;  her 
diameter  7510  miles;  and  her  period  of  re- 
volution round  the  sun  about  2247  mean 
solar  days.  Her  volume  is  equal  to  about 
JJJths  of  the  earth,  but  her  density  being 
slightly  greater  her  mass  is  actually  equal 
to  about  JSJths  of  the  earth.  She  re- 
volves about  an  axis,  and  the  time  of  ro- 
tation is  about  23h  21m,  the  axis  of  rotation 
being  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of 
about  75°.  Her  greatest  angular  distance 
from  the  sun  is  from  45°  to  47°  12'.  Accord- 
ing to  her  various  positions  relatively  to 
the  sun  and  earth  she  changes  her  phases 
like  the  moon,  appearing  full  at  the  supe- 
rior conjunction,  gibbous  between  that  point 
and  the  points  of  her  greatest  elongation, 
half-mooned  at  these  points,  and  crescent- 
shaped  or  honied  between  these  and  the 
inferior  conjunction.  Like  Mercury,  Venus 
transits  the  face  of  the  sun,  but  at  longer 
intervals.  The  transits  of  Venus  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  those  of  Mer- 
cury, because  being  nearer  to  us  when  in 
transit  her  position  on  the  sun  is  measurably 
different  for  observers  placed  on  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  See  TRANSIT.— 3.  In  old 
chem.  a  name  given  to  copper.  —4.  In  her. 
the  green  tincture  in  coat  armour  when 
borne  by  princes;  vert. — 5.  A  Liunsean  genus 
of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  family  Ve- 
neridse.  The  species  are  very  numerous 
and  widely  distributed,  and  are  generally 
elegant  in  form  and  often  finely  coloured. 

—  Venus's  bath,  a  name  given  to  common 
teasel,  the  leaves  of  which  collect  water.— 
Venus's  comb,  (a)  a  name  given  to  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Scandix  (S.  Pecten-Veneris): 
called  also  Shepherd's -needle  and  Needle 
Chervil.    (b)  A  name  given  to  the  Murex 
tribulus,  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful  shell, 
with  many  long  thin  spines,  found  in  the 
Indian  seas. — Venus's  fan,  a  much  branched 
and  reticulated  zoophyte  of  the  genus  Gor- 
gonia  (G.  flabellum). —  Venus's  Jlower  basket, 
a  beauiful  genus  of  siliceous  sponges  (Eu- 
plectella).    They  are  found  at  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  resemble  exactly  delicate 
vases  fixed  to  the  sea-bed  by  a  long  root  of 
flinty  fibres.— Venus'sfly-trap.  See  DION.«A. 

—  Venus's  girdle,  a  name  given  to  a  long 
band-like  animal  (Cesium  Veneris),  attain- 
ing a  length  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  found  in 
warm  seas.     It  is  a  coelenterate  animal 
belonging  to  the  Ctenophora.— Venus's  hair- 
stones,  Venus's  pencils,  fanciful  names  ap- 
plied to  rock  crystals  inclosing  slender  hair- 
like  or  needle-like  crystals  of  hornblende, 
asbestos,  oxide  of  iron,  rutile,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, &c.  —  Venus's  looking-glass,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Campanula  (C.  Speculum). — 
Venus's  navel-wort,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Omphalodes,  so  named  from  the  shape  of 
its  seeds,  which  are  round  and  have  a  de- 
pression in  the  centre. — Venus's  slipper. 
See  CAHINARIA. 


Venust  t  (ve-nusf),  a.  [L.  venustus,  beauti- 
ful, from  Venus.]  Beautiful;  amiable. 

As  the  infancy  of  Rome  was  Venust,  so  was  its 
manhood  nobly  strenuous.  //  '.ittrhouse. 

Ver.t  ?i.  [L]  Spring.  'April  .  .  .  of  lustie 
rcr  the  prime.'  Chaucer. 

Veracious  ( ve-rl'shus ),  a.  [L.  verax,  vera- 
CK,  from  verus,  true.  See  VERY.]  1.  Ob- 
servant of  truth;  habitually  disposed  to 
speak  truth;  as,  a  most  veracious  historian. 
The  Spirit  is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  vera- 
cious. Barrow. 

•2.  Characterized  by  truth;  true;  as,  a  vera- 
cious account  or  narrative. — 3.  Leading  to 
or  reporting  actual  facts.  [Rare.  ] 

The  young  ardent  soul  that  enters  on  this  world 
with  heroic  purpose,  with  -veracious  insight,  will  find 
it  a  mad  one.  Carlyle. 

Voraciously  (ve-ra'shus-li).  adv.  In  a  ve- 
racious manner;  truthfully. 

Veracity  (ve-ras'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  veraciU,  from 
L.  verur.  veracis,  truthful,  from  vents,  true. 
See  VERY.)  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
veracious  or  true;  specifically,  (a)  habitual 
regard  to  or  observance  of  truth ;  truthful- 
ness;  truth ;  as,  a  man  of  veracity. 

To  the  honour  of  their  author  (Suetonius)  it  must 
be  said  that  he  appears  to  have  advanced  nothing 
through  flattery  or  resentment,  nor  to  have  sup- 
pressed anything  through  fear,  but  to  have  p_aid  an 
undaunted  regard  to  veracity.  f>r.  KHOX. 

(b)  Consistency  of  report  or  expression  with 
truth;  agreement  with  actual  fact;  as,  if  I 
can  trust  the  veracity  of  my  senses. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  those 
facts  which  they  related.  Addison. 

In  strict  propriety  veracity  is  applicable  only  to 
persons,  and  signifies  not  physical,  but  moral,  truth. 
Dr.  y.  Campbell. 

2.  That  which  is  true;  that  in  which  truth 
inheres;  as,  the  everlasting  veracities.  Car- 
lyle. 

VeramenM  adv.  [See  VERAY.  ]  Truly. 
Chaucer. 

Veranda,  Verandah  (ve-ran'da),  n.  [Pg. 
varanda,  from  Skr.  varanda,  a  veranda  or 
portico,  from  vri,  to  cover.  ]  A  kind  of  open 
portico,  or  a  sort  of  light  external  gallery 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  building,  with  a 
sloping  roof,  supported  on  slender  pillars. 
and  frequently  partly  inclosed  in  front  with 
lattice-work. 

Veratrate  (ve-ra'trat),  n.  In  chem.  a  salt 
of  veratric  acid.  See  VERATRIC. 

VeratrlC  (ve-ra'trik),  a.  Pertaining  to  vera- 
trin  or  to  the  genus  Veratrum. —  Veratric 
acid  (CsHujOJ,  the  acid  with  which  veratrin 
exists  combined  in  Veratrum  Sabadilla.  It 
crystallizes  in  short  white  transparent 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the 
alkalies,  which  are  called  veratrates.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Cevadillic  or  Sabadillic 
Acid. 

Veratrin,  Veratrlne  (ve-ra'trin),  n.  (C«H62 
Na08. )  A  vegetable  alkaloid  found  in  V  era- 
trum  Sabadilla,  Veratrum  album,  &e.  It  is 
generally  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder, 
nearly  white,  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
In  the  form  of  tincture,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  ointment,  veratrine  is  much  used  as 
an  external  application  in  cases  of  neuralgia 
and  obstinate  rheumatic  pains.  The  smallest 
quantity  entering  the  nose  causes  violent 
and  even  dangerous  sneezing.  Sometimes 
called  Veratria. 

Veratrum  (ve-ra'trum),  71.     [L.  veratrum. 


Veratrum  album. 


hellebore.]  A  well-known  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Melanthacese. 
Veratrum  album  (common  white  hellebore) 
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is  a  uative  of  must  alpine  meadows  in  the 
southern,  central,  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe  It  has  large  plaited  leaves,  erect 
^trins.  and  large  panielesof  greenish  flowers. 
'I  u,.  Mint-ties  are  officinal  Every  part  of 
b..th  is  arrid  and  poisonous,  especially  the 
rhizomes.  The  V.  iirid>'  of  North  America 
i-  :in  acrid  emetic  and  powerful  stimulant, 
f-'llitwed  by  sedative  effects. 

Veray,*  Verray.t  a.  [O.  FT.  verai,  Mod.  Fr. 
Bee  VKRY.]  True.  Chaucer. 

Verb  (verb),  n.  [Fr.  rcrbe,  from  L.  rerbum. 
a  word,  a  verb;  from  same  root  as  K.  ici-nt 
(which  see).]  l.t  A  word. 

That  so  it  might  appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the 
:.  promised  to  the  Church,  was  not  a  vain  thing, 
or  a  mere  verb.  South. 

2  In  grain,  that  part  of  speech  whose  essen- 
tial function  is  to  predicate  or  assert  some- 
tiling  in  regard  to  something  else  (the  sub- 
ject or  tiling  spoken  of);  as,  the  boy  run*, 
the  man  lifts  the  stone,  fishes  swim,  he 
suffers  much.  Verbs  have  the  power  of  in- 
dicating time  and  mode  by  means  of  tenses 
and  moods,  but  this  is  not  an  essential  pro- 
perty. They  have  been  divided  into  active 
and  neuter  verbs,  according  as  they  predi- 
cate action  or  state.  Active  verbs  are  divided 
into  intransitive  and  transitive,  according 
as  the  action  is  confined  to  the  actor  or 
passes  from  him  to  an  object.  Intransitive 
verbs  often  take  an  objective  of  their  own 
nature;  as,  he  runs  a  race;  he  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  death.  When  a  verb  may  be  used 
either  transitively  or  intransitively,  as,  he 
walks  the  horse,  he  walks  to  church,  the 
verb  in  the  former  use  is  said  to  be  causative. 
Many  causative  verbs  are  distinguished  from 
their  correspondingintransitives  by  a  change 
of  form,  as  tit,  get;  lie,  lay;  fall,  fell.  Some 
verbs  are  sometimes  transitive,  sometimes 
intransitive,  and  sometimes  neuter;  as,  he 
floats  a  scheme ;  John  can  float  now ;  the 
corpse  floats.  A  small  class  of  verbs,  as  is, 
become,  exist,  wax,  and  grow  (in  sucli  phrases 
as,  my  hair  becomes  white;  he  waxes  weak; 
he  grows  old),  predicating  only  existence  or 
transition  from  one  state  to  another,  are 
called  substantive  verbs,  and  this  name  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  verh  to  be. 
Passive  verbs  affirm  suffering  or  endurance 
of  what  another  does.  Hence,  only  verbs 
which  take  an  object  after  them  can  have  a 
passive  voice,  because  it  can  be  said  of  ob- 
jects only  that  they  suffer  or  endure  the 
action  directed  on  or  towards  them  by  the 
subject  of  the  active  verb.  Passive  verbs 
are  thus  the  correlatives  or  complements  of 
active  verbs.  The  infinitive  mood,  gerund, 
and  supine  are  properly  verbal  nouns,  im- 
plying action  or  stateonly  without  the  power 
of  assertion.  Participles  are  adjectives  plus 
the  notion  of  time,  and  cannot  therefore 
assert. 

Verbal  (verbal),  a.  [Fr.  verbal,  L.  verbalis. 
See  VERB.]  1.  Spoken;  expressed  to  the 
ear  in  words;  not  written;  oral;  as,  a  verbal 
message;  a  verbal  contract;  verbal  testi- 
mony. 'Made  she  no  verbal  quest.'  Shah. 

2.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

The  deed  becomes  unpraised — the  man  at  least — 
And  loses,  though  but  -verbal,  his  reward.     Milton. 

3.  Respecting  words  only.     'A  verbal  dis- 
pute.'     Whately.  —  4.    Minutely   exact   in 
words,  or  attending  to  words  only.  '  Neglect 
the  rules  each  verbal  critic  lays.'    Pope. — 
6.  Literal;  having  word  answering  to  word; 
as,  a  verbal  translation. 

All  the  neighbour  caves,  as  seeming  troubled, 
Make  -verbal  repetition  of  her  moans.         Shak. 

6.  Ingram,  derived  from  a  verb;  as,  a  verbal 
noun.— In  the  following  passage  from  Shak- 
spere,  verbal  is  used  according  to  Schmidt 
in  the  sense  of  plain-spoken,  wording  one's 
thoughts  without  reserve;  according  to 
others  =  verbose. 

I  am  much  sorry.  Sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal.  Cym&.  \\.  3.  m. 

Verbal  (ver'bal),  n.  In  gram,  a  noun  derived 
from  a  verb. 

Verbalism  (veYbal-izm),  n.  Something  ex- 
pressed orally;  a  verbal  remark  or  expres- 
sion. 

Verbalist  (ver'bal-ist),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
words  merely;  one  skilled  in  words;  a  literal 
adherent  to,  or  a  minute  critic  of  words;  a 
verbarian. 

Verballty  (ver-bal'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  verbal;  mere  words;  bare 
literal  expressions.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Verbalization  ( ver/bal-iz-a"shon ).  n.  The 
act  of  verbalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  ver- 
balized. 


Verbalize  (ver'bal-iz),  v.t.  To  convert  into 
a  vi-rb;  to  verbify. 

Verbalize  (vi-r'bal-iz),  v.i.  To  use  many 
words;  to  be  verbose  or  diffuse. 

Verbally  ( vi-r '  bal  -  li ),  adv.  In  a  verbal 
manner;  as,  (a)  in  words  spoken;  by  words 
uttered;  orally.  '  Verbally  to  deny  it.' 
>'-"'/<.  (fr)  Word  for  word;  as,  to  translate 

Verbarian  (ver-ba'ri-an),  n.  A  word-coiner; 
u  verbalist. 

In  '  The  Doctor'  Southey  gives  himself  free  scope, 
as  a  verbarian,  much  after  the  way  of  Rabelais, 
Thomas  Nash,  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  or  Felthara. 
Fitzedifjrd  Hail. 

Verbascum(ver-bas'kum),?i.  [L.]  Mullen  or 
mullein,  a  genusof  plants,  nat.  order  Scroph- 
uhiriiiceae.  This  genus  is  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  having  five  fertile  stamens. 

Verbatim  (ver-ba'tim),  adv.  [L.]  1.  Word 
for  word ;  in  the  same  words ;  as,  to  tell  a 
story  verbatim  as  another  has  related  it.— 
2-t  By  word  of  mouth;  orally;  verbally. 
Shak.  —  Verbatim  et  literatim,  word  for 
word,  and  letter  for  letter. 

Verbena  (ver-be'na),  n.  [L.  verbena,  any 
green  bough  used  in  sacred  rites,  whence 
verbenaca,  vervain.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Verbenacese;  ver- 
vain. Most  of  the  species  are  American ; 
about  seventy 
are  enumer- 
ated. V.ojficin- 
alus  (common 
vervain),  a 
plant  common 
in  England, 
andwidelydis- 
tributed.  was 
once  held  in 
great  repute 
for  its  medical 
virtues,  and 
entered  into 
the  composi- 
tion of  various 
charms  and 
love  philters. 
One  species 
(  V.  Aubletia)  Verbenas— Garden  varieties. 

is    cultivated 

for  the  great  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a 
weedy  plant  with  divided  leaves  and  long 
spikes  of  lilac  flowers.  The  lemon-scented 
verbena  is  Aloysia  citriodora.  The  verbena 
of  the  perfumers  is  the  lemon-grass  (which 
see),  from  which  the  '  oil  of  verbena  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Verbenacese  (ver-be-na'se-e),  n.  pi  A  nat. 
order  of  plants,  the  species  of  which  are  trees 
orshrubs,sometimesonly  herbaceous  plants, 
with  generally  opposite  or  whorled  simple 
or  compound  leaves  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  in  opposite  corymbs,  or  spiked 
alternately,  sometimes  in  dense  heads,  and 
very  seldom  axillary  or  solitary.  The  spe- 
cies are  common  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  temperate  districts 
of  South  America;  they  are  rare  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are  not  of 
much  importance  in  a  medicinal  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  with  the  exception  of 
the  teak-tree.  Certain  species  of  Lantana 
are  used  in  infusion  as  tea  in  Brazil. 

Verbenate  (ver'be-nat),  v.  t.  [See  VERBENA.  ] 
To  strew  or  sanctify  with  sacred  boughs, 
according  to  a  custom  of  the  ancients. 

Verberatet  (ver'ber-at),  v.t.  [L.  verbero, 
verberatum,  to  beat,  to  whip,  from  verber, 
a  whip.]  To  heat;  to  strike.  'Bosom- 
quarrels  that  verberate  and  wound  his  soul.' 
Abp.  Bancroft. 

Verberatlon  (ver-ber-a'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  verberating,  beating,  or  striking ;  a  per- 
cussion. Arbuthnot;  Blackstone.  —  Z.  The 
impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound. 

Verbiage  (ver'bi-aj),  n.  [Fr.]  Verbosity; 
use  of  many  words  without  necessity;  su- 
perabundance of  words ;  wordiness.  '  The 
perplexity  of  the  abounding  verbiage.'  War- 
burton.  'Thisbarrenrer&to^ecurreutamong 
men.'  Tennyson. 

Verbify  (verb'i-fl),  v.t.  To  make  into  a  verb; 
to  use  as  a  verb;  to  verbalize.  J.  Earle. 

Verblee  (verTjla),  a.  In  her.  applied  to  a 
hunting-horn  when  edged  round  with  metal 
of  different  tincture  from  the  rest. 

Verbose  (ver-bos'),  a.  [L.  verboms,  from 
verbum,  a  word.  See  VERB.]  Abounding 
in  words;  using  or  containing  more  words 
than  are  necessary ;  prolix ;  tedious  by  a 
multiplicity  of  words;  as,  a  verbose  speaker; 
a  verbose  argument. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in  their 
way  of  speaking. 


Verbosely  ( ver-bos'li ),  adv.  In  a  verbose 
manner;  \mnlily. 

Verboseness  (ver-bos'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  verbose;  verbo-utv 

Verbosity  (ver-bos'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  verbose;  employment  of  a 
superabundance  of  words;  the  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary ;  wordiness ;  pro- 
lixity: said  either  of  a  speaker  or  writer  or 
of  what  is  said  or  written. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  Skat. 

Verd  (verd),  n.  Same  as  Vert.  In  the  follow- 
ing extract  verd  seems  to  meau  greenness 
in  the  sense  of  freshness. 

Like  an  apothecaries  potion,  or  new  ale,  they  have 
their  best  strength  and  verd  at  the  first. 

Declar.  of  Popisk  Impostures,  1603. 

Verdancy  (verMan-si),  n.    [See  VERDANT.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  verdant; 
greenness.     Hence  — 2.  Rawness;  inexperi- 
ence ;  liability  to  be  deceived ;  as,  the  ver- 
dancy of  youth. 

Verdant  (ver'dant),  a.  [A  shortened  form 
of  Fr.  verdoyant,  from  L.  viridans.  viridan- 
ti$t  ppr.  otvirido,  to  be  green,  from  n'ridts, 
preen,  from  vireo,  to  be  green,  to  flourish. 
The  ruot  is  the  same  as  that  of  E.  green,  the 
initial  consonant  change  resembling  that 
seen  in  L.  venio,  E.  go.]  1.  Green;  fresh; 
covered  with  growing  plants  or  grass;  as, 
verdant  fields;  a  verdant  lawn. 

The  -verdant  grass  my  couch  did  goodly  dight. 
Spenser. 

2.  Green  in  knowledge;  simple  by  reason  of 
inexperience;  inexperienced;  raw;  green. 
[Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Verd-antique  (verd-an-tek'),  n.  [Fr.,  from 
verd,  green,  and  antique,  ancient.]  1.  A 
term  given  to  a  green  incrustation  on  an- 
cient coins,  brass,  or  copper.  See  AERUGO.— 
2.  In  mineral,  (a)  an  aggregate  of  serpentine 
and  white  crystallized  marble,  having  a 
greenish  colour.  It  is  beautifully  mottled, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (6)  A  green  porphyry 
used  as  marble,  and  known  as  oriental  verd- 
antique. 

Verdantly  (ver'danMi),  adv.  In  a  verdant 
manner:  (ix)  freshly;  flourishingly,  (b)  After 
the  manner  of  a  person  green  or  simple 
through  inexperience.  'To  give  the  young 
fellow  who  was  so  verdantly  staring  at  him 
a  start.1  R.  B.  Eimball.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Verdea-winet  (ver'di-a-win),  n.  A  wine  of 
Italy  made  from  a  white  grape  named  ver- 
dea.  Beau,  d:  Fl. 

Verderer,  Verderor(ver'der-er,  verMer-or), 
n,  [Fr.  verdier,  L.L.  viridarius,  from  Fr. 
verd,  vert,  green,  L.  viridis;  comp.  fruiterer, 
poulterer.]  In  the  forest  laws,  a  judicial 
officer  in  the  royal  forests,  whose  peculiar 
charge  was  to  take  care  of  the  vert,  that  is, 
the  trees  and  underwood  of  the  forest,  and 
to  keep  the  assizes,  view,  receive,  and  enroll 
attachments  and  presentments  of  all  man- 
ner of  trespasses. 

Verdict  (ver'dikt),  n.  [O.  Fr.  verdit,  L  L.  ver- 
dictum,  veredictum,  from  L.  vere,  truly,  and 
dictum,  declaration,  something  declared. 
from  dico,  dictum,  to  say.]  1.  In  laic,  the  an- 
swer of  a  jury  given  to  the  court  concerning 
any  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, committed  to  their  trial  and  examina- 
tion. In  criminal  causes  the  usual  verdict  is 
'guilty 'or 'not  guilty;' in  Scotland  it  may  be 
'  not  proven. '  In  civil  causes  it  is  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant,  according 
to  the  fact.  These  are  called  general  verdicts. 
In  some  civil  causes  when  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  how  the  law  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  facts,  a  special  verdict  is  given  finding 
and  stating  the  facts  at  large,  and  leaving 
the  court  to  draw  the  proper  conclusion. 
See  JURY. — 2.  Decision;  judgment;  opinion 
pronounced ;  as,  to  be  condemned  by  the 
verdict  of  the  public. 

These  enormities  were  condemned  by  the  -verdict 
of  common  humanity.  South. 

Verdigris  (ver'di-gris),  n.  [Fr.  vert-de-g/rit, 
verdigris,  apparently  from  vert,  green,  de, 
of,  and  aris,  gray;  but  according  to  Li  tin- 
the  oldest  form  was  verte-qrez,  and  this  he 
thinks  may  be  decomposed  into  vert-  aigret, 
green  produced  by  an  acid,  from  aigre,  acid 
(L.  acer,  sharp).]  A  substance  obtained  by 
exposing  plates  of  copper  to  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  acetic  acid,  and  much  used  as  a 
pigment,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  wool  black, 
in  several  processes  in  the  chemical  arts, 
and  in  medicine.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  blue  and  the  green,  the  former  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  dibasic  cupric  acetate, 
the  latter  of  the  sesquibasic  salt  mixed  with 
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smaller  quantities  of  the  dibasic  and  tribasic 
acetates  Verdigris,  like  all  the  compounds 
into  which  copper  enters,  is  poisonous.  and 
is  very  apt  to  form  on  the  surface  of  copper 
utensils  by  tin1  action  of  vegetables. 

Verdigris'  (viT'di-uris),  v.t.  To  cause  to  be 
coated  with  vercliiiris:  to  cover  or  coat  with 
vvrdiu'ris.  llati'Hiiirm'. 

Verdingalet  (vOr'din-gal),  11.  A  farthingale. 
Hit.  Hull. 

Verdite.t  n,  [O.  Fr.]  Judgment;  sentence; 
verdict.  Chaucer. 

Verditer  (verMi-ter),  ».  [Fr.  wnJ-A-fcrrn, 
green  of  earth.]  A  blue  or  bluish-green 
pigment,  generally  prepared  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  copper  with  chalk.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial name  of  normal  cupriu  acetate 
(CuSCfHjOj). 

Verdituret  (ver'di-tur),  n.  A  form  or  mr- 
diter.  See  VERDITER. 

I'erditnre  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arabic  water, 
is  the  faintest  and  palest  green.  Peackam. 

Verdov  (ver'doi),  a.  [Fr.  verdnyr,  to  be 
green  or  verdant.  See  VERDANT.]  In  her. 
applied  to  a  bolder  charged  with  flowers, 
leaves,  or  other  vegetable  charges;  as,  a 
border  verdoy  of  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  &c. 

Verdugot  (ver-du'go),  n.  [Sp..  a  hangman, 
the  mark  of  a  stroke  on  the  skin,  a  switch, 
*c.]  1.  An  executioner.—  2.  A  severe  stroke. 
Beau.  A  Fl. 

Verdugoshlp  t  (ver-du'go-ship),  n.  1.  The 
office  of  a  hangman.  —2.  A  mock  formal 
style  of  address  to  a  hangman  or  executioner; 
as,  his  verdugoship,  the  hangman.  B.  Jon- 

Verdure  (verMur),  n.  [Fr.  verdure,  green- 
ness green  vegetation,  from  verde,  vert, 
green,  from  L.  viridii,  green.  See  VER- 
DANT.] Green;  greenness;  freshness  of  vege- 
tation ;  as,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows  in 
June;  the  verdure  of  spring. 

A  wide  expanse  of  living  -verdure,  cultivated  gar- 
dens shady  groves,  fertile  cornfields,  flowed  round 
it  like  a  sea  Motley. 

Verdured  (verMfml),  «.  Covered  with  ver- 
dure '  Verdured  bank.'  Parneil. 

Verdurous  (ver'dur-us),  a.  Covered  with 
verdure  ;  clothed  with  the  fresh  colour  of 
vegetation;  verdant;  as,  verdurous  pastures. 
'  Verdurous  matting  of  fresh  trees.'  Keats. 

Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdurous  wall  of  paradise  up  sprung.  Mitton. 

Verecund  t  (ver'e-kund),  a.   [L.  verecmidus, 

from  vereor,  to  leel  awe  of.]    Bashful;  mo- 

dest. 
Verecundious  t  (ver-e-kun'di-us),  a.    Mo- 

dest- bashful,     Reliquiae  Wottoniance. 
Verecundityt  (ver-e-kun'di-ti),  n.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  verecund  ;  bashfulnesa 

modesty;  blushing. 
Vergaloo,  Vergalieu  (ver-ga-lb'),  n.  [From 

Fr  virgouleuse.    See  VIRGOLEUSE.)    A  kind 

of  pear.  Called  also  Virgaloo,  White  Doyenne, 

and  other  names. 
Verge  (verj),  n.     [Fr.  verge,  a  rod  or  wand 

a  mace,  a  ring  or  hoop,  from  L.  virga,  a  rod 

perhaps  from  root  of  vireo,  to  be  green. 

1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  roc 
or  staff,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority 
or  ensign  of  office  ;  the  mace  of  a  bishop 
dean,  or  other  functionary. 

The  silver  -verge,  with  decent  pride, 

Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side.      Swift. 

2.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are 
admitted  tenants,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand 
and  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.    On  thi 
account  such  tenants  are  called  tenants  by 
the  verge.  —  3.  t  In  arch,  the  shaft  of  a  column 
a  small  ornamental  shaft.  —4.  The  spindle  o 
the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  especiall; 
tljat  of  the  old  vertical  movement.—  5.  i 
quantity  of  land  from  15  to  30  acres;  a  yard 
land;  a  virgate.     Wharton.—  6.t  A  ring; 
circlet  of  metal;  any  circle.    'Theinclusiv 
verge  of  golden  metal  that  must  round  m, 
brow.'    Shale. 


We 


. 

{The  spirits)  whom  we  raise 
will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  vergt.  Shat 


7.  Compass ;  space ;  room ;  scope.    '  Giv 
ample  room  and  verge  enough.'    Gray. 

I  have  a  soul,  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Dryden. 

8.  In  law,  the  compass  of  the  jurisdiction  o 
the  court  of  themarshalseaor  palace  cour 
See  MARSHAL,  MARSHALSEA. 

Verge  (verj),  n.  [Perhaps  from  verge,  v.i 
or  at  least  to  some  extent  based  on  it.  Bu 
see  also  VERGE,  n.,  above.]  1.  The  extrem 
side  or  edge  of  anything ;  the  brink ;  edge 
border;  margin;  limit. 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  -verge 
Of  her  confine.  Skak 


Even  though  we  go  to  the  extreme  -verge  of  possi- 
bility to  invent  a  supposition  favourable  to  it,  the 
theory  .  .  .  implies  an  absurdity.  7-  S.  Mill. 

2.  In  arch,  the  edge  of  the  tiling  projecting 
ovi-r  the  gable  of  a  roof;  that  on  the  hori- 
zontal portion  being  called  eaves.  Ency. 
llrit.—  3.  In  hart,  the  grass  edging  of  a  b,.-d 
jr  border;  a  slip  of  grass  dividing  the  walks 
rom  the  borders  in  a  garden.— SYN.  Border, 
nargin,  brink,  edge,  rim,  brim. 
erge  (verj),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  verged;  ppr. 
•'•1-i/imi.  [L.  vergo,  to  turn,  to  incline,  to 
verge-  by  some  connected  with  urgeo,  to 
irge.  See  URGE.]  1.  To  tend  downward ; 
to  bend  •  to  slope ;  as,  a  hill  verges  to  the 
north.— 2.  To  tend;  to  incline;  to  approach; 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  life  which  is 
:o  be  labour  and  sorrow.  Swift. 

There  is  a  superfluity  of  erudition  in  his  novels  that 
verges  upon  pedantry.  hiiin.  Rev. 

ferge-board  (verj'bord).    Same  as  Barge- 

'e'rgency  (ver'jen-si),  n.  1.  The  act  of  verg- 
nj;,  tending,  or  inclining;  approach. — 2.  In 
mtics,  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of 
a  lens,  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  con- 
vergence of  a  pencil  of  rays. 
Urgent  (ver'jent).o.  [L.  t>erijens,vcrgentw, 
ppr.  of  vergo,  to  incline,  to  draw  to  a  close.  ] 
Lit  drawing  to  a  close;  specifically,  in  geol. 
appellative  of  the  eleventh  of  Professor  H. 
Rogers's  divisions  of  the  paleozoic  strata  of 
North  America,  the  names  of  which  suggest 
metaphorically  the  different  natural  periods 
of  the  day.  It  corresponds  to  our  middle 
Devonian. 

forger  (verj'er),  n.  [See  VERGE,  a  rod.]  One 
who  carries  a  verge;  especially,  (a)  an  officer 
who  bears  the  verge  or  staff  of  office  before 
a  bishop  dean,  canon,  or  other  dignitary  or 
ecclesiastic ;  (It)  the  official  who  takes  care  of 
the  interior  of  the  fabric  of  a  church. 
Verger  t  (v6rj'er),  71.  [Fr. ,  an  orchard.  ]  A 
garden-  an  orchard.  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
Vergette  (ver-jef),  »•  [Dim-  °f  verge,  a  rod.] 
In  her.  a  pallet;  also,  a  shield  divided  with 

Vergouleuse  (ver-go-lus),  n.  A  variety  of 
pear.  Contracted  to  Vergaloo. 

Veridical  (ve-rid'i-kal),  a.  [L.  veridicus  — 
vermn,  truth,  and  aim,  to  say.  ]  Truth- 
telling;  veracious.  'This  so  veridical  his- 
tory.' Urquhart. 

For  our  own  part,  we  say,  would  that  every  Johnson 
had  his  Veridical  Boswell,  or  leash  of  Boswells. 

Carlyle. 

Verifiable  (ver'i-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  verified ;  capable  of  being  proved  or 
confirmed  by  incontestable  evidence. 

Verification  (ver'i-n-ka"ahon),  n.  [8< 
VERIFY.]  The  act  of  verifying  or  proving 
to  be  true;  the  act  of  confirming  or  estab- 
lishing the  authenticity  of  any  powers 
granted,  or  of  any  transaction,  by  legal  or 
competent  evidence;  the  state  of  being 
verified-  authentication;  confirmation. 

Veiiflcatlve  (ver'i-fi-ka"tiv),  a.  Serving  to 
verify;  verifying. 

Verifier  (ver'i-fi-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  proves  or  makes  appear  to  be  true. 

Verify  (ver'i-fl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  verified, 
ppr.  verifying.  [Fr.  verifier,  from  L.  verm, 
true,  and/acto,  to  make.  See  VERY.]  1.  To 
prove  to  be  true ;  to  confirm ;  to  establish 
the  proof  of. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.    Bacon. 

2.  To  fulfil,  as  a  promise;  to  confirm  the 
truth  of,  as  a  prediction.    1  Ki.  viii.  26. — 

3.  To  confirm  the  truthfulness  of;  to  prove 
to  have  spoken  truth. 

So  shall  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old. 

4.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity 
of,  as  a  title  or  power,  by  examination  01 
competent  evidence.     'To  verify  our  title 
with  our  lives.'    Shak.— 5.  t  To  maintain;  to 
affirm.    Shak.—  6.t  To  second  or  strengthen 
by  aid;  to  back;  to  support  the  credit  of. 

For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 

Of  whom  he's  chief.  Shak. 

Veriloquent  t  (ve-ril'6-kwent),  a.  [L.  cents 
true,  and  loquens,  loquentif,  ppr.  of  loquor 
to  speak.]  Speaking  truth;  truthful. 

Verily  (ver'i-li),  adv.  [From  very.]  1.  In 
truth-  in  very  truth  or  deed;  in  fact;  cer 
tainly.  '  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hides 
thyself.'  Is.  xlv.  15. 

But  the  centurion   .    .    .    said  verily  this  man  wa 
Goddis  son.  It'ickltffe,  Mark  xv.  39. 

2.  Really;  truly;  with  great  confidence;  i 
sincere  earnestness.  '  It  was  verily  though 
that  ...  the  enterprise  had  succeeded 
Bacon,  'Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you.'  Shak 


Verisimilar  (ver-i-sim'i-ler),  n.  [L.  wH- 
fitiiilis  JVCHX,  true,  and  timilii,  like.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  truth;  probable; 
likely.  'How  cerieimilnrit looks.'  Canyle. 

Verisimilitude  (ver'i-si-mil"i-tud),  n.  [L. 
c, •risimilitudv  -  venix.  true,  and  linuK- 
tudo,  likeness.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
In-ill"  verisimilar:  the  appearance-  of  truth; 
probability;  likelihood;  as,  the  etrmauUr 
tude  of  a  story. 

Verisimilitude  and  opinion  are  an  e.isy  purchase ; 
but  true  knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.     Gfanvutt. 
2.  That  which  is  verisimilar;  that  which  has 
Shadows  of  facts 
ities.'     Lamb. 


the  appearance  of  a  fact.    '  Sh 

reritiittilittidt'S,  not  veri . 
/erisimility  t  (ve^i-si-iuiVi-ti),  n.  Verisi- 
militude. '  Things  out  of  nature  and  MM- 
xfitiility.'  Dryden. 

ferislmiloust  (ver-i-sim'i-lus),  o.  Probable; 
verisimilar. 

heritable  (ver'i-ta-bl),  a.  [Fr.  vtritaUt, 
from  L.  veritas,  truth.  See  VicniTY.]  True; 
agreeable  to  truth  or  fact;  real. 

Thor  draws  down  his  brows  in  a  veritable  Norse 
rage.  Carlyle. 

'eritably  (ver'i-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  veritable 
or  true  manner;  truly, 
feritas  (ver'i-tas),  ?i.  A  register  of  shipping 
established  in  Paris  on  the  principle  of 
Lloyd's.  Commonly  called  the  Bureau- 
veritas. 

Verity  (ver'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  vfriti,  from  L.  ventas, 
from  venti,  true.  See  VERY.]  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  true  or  real;  true  or  real  nature; 
reality;  truth;  fact;  consonance  of  a  state- 
ment, proposition,  or  other  thing  to  fact. 
"Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words.' 
Shak. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity  that  none  can 
govern  wnile  he  is  despised.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion  or  tenet;  a  truth.  'Veri- 
similitudes, not  verities.'  Lamb. 

Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity.          Shak. 
By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  -verity.      Sir  y.  Da-vies. 

3.t  Honesty;  faith;  trustworthiness.  'Jus- 
tice, verity,  temperance.'  Shak.  —  Of  a 
verity,  in  very  truth  or  deed;  certainly. 

Of  a  verily  his  position  denoted  no  excess  of  ease  or 
enjoyment.  '-""'• 

Verjuice  (ver'jus),  n.  [Fr.  terjus,  verjuice, 
the  juice  of  green  fruits—  I'erd,  vert  (L.  m- 
ridis),  green,  and  jus.  juice.]  1.  An  acid 
liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples,  unripe 
grapes,  &c.,  used  for  culinary  and  other 
purposes. 

Hane  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree  and  he'll  never  love 
verjuice.  Sir  R.  L'Estraiife. 

2.  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper,  manner,  or 
expression.  '  Inherent  bonhomie  or  inherent 
verjuice.'  A.  K.  H.  Buyd. 
Vermeil  (ver'mil),  n.  [See  VERMILION.] 
1.  Vermilion ;  a  bright,  beautiful  red ;  the 
colour  of  vermilion.  'Snowy  substance 
sprent  with  vermeil.'  Spenser.  Also  used 
adjectively,  and  frequently  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  compound.  '  A  oenn«i(-tiiictured 
lip  '  Milton.  '  A  blossom  vermeil-white. 
Tennyson.  [Now  only  poetical.]— 2.  Silver 
gilt  or  bronze  gilt.  Simmonds.—  3.  In  gild- 
ing, a  liquid  composed  of  arnotto,  gamboge, 
vermilion,  dragon's  blood,  salt  of  tartar,  and 
saffron,  boiled  in  water  and  applied  to  a 
gilded  surface  to  give  lustre  to  the  gold.  E. 
H.  Knight.— 4-  A  jeweller's  name  for  a  crim- 
son-red garnet  inclining  slightly  to  orange. 
VermeleM  n.  Vermilion.  Chaucer. 
Vermes  (ver'mez),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Worms.  The 
sixth  class  of  animals  in  the  Liunasan  ar- 
rangement of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  com- 
prised all  animals  which  could  not  be  ar- 
ranged under  Vertebrata  and  Insecta.  Lm- 
nseus  divides  the  Vermes  into  five  orders,  viz. 
Intestina,  Mollusca,  Testacea,  Lithophyta, 
and  Zoophyta.  Modern  naturalists  have 
made  a  very  different  arrangement  of  these 
animals,  and  the  term  vermes,  which  is  no 
longer  used  in  scientific  classification,  may 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Annuloida, 
minus  the  Echinodermata  and  plus  the 
whole  of  the  auarthropodous  division  of  the 
Annulosa. 

Vermetus  (ver-me'tus),  n.  [From  L.  venms, 
a  worm  ]  A  genus  of  mollusca,  the  shell  of 
which  has  the  whorls  at  the  apex  close  to- 
gether and  regular,  but  the  more  recent 
ones  disconnected,  and  more  or  less  con- 
torted. The  genus  consists  of  various  spe- 
cies The  V.  lumbricalis  is  found  in  the 
seas  near  Senegal.  Others  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  genus  is  allied  to  the 
genera  Siliquaria  and  Magilus. 
Vermicelli  (ver-mi-chel'li),  n.  [It. ,  lit.  little 
worms,  pi.  of  vermicello,  a  little  worm,  L  ver- 
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miculus,  dim.  of  vermin,  a  worm.  J  An  Italian 
mixture  prepared  of  fluur,  cheese,  yolks  of 
eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron,  manufactured  in  the 
form  of  long,  slender  tubes  or  threads,  and 
so  named  on  account  of  its  worm-like  ap- 
pearance. Vermicelli  is  the  same  substance 
as  macaroni,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  that  the  latter  is  made  into 
larger  tubes.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in 
the  greatest  perfection  at  Naples,  where 
they  form  a  principal  item  in  the  food  of 
the  population,  and  are  a  favourite  dish  o 
all  classes.  Vermicelli  is  used  amongst  u 
in  soups,  broths,  Ac. 

Vermiceous,  Vermicious  (ver  mish'us),  a 
[  From  L.  wrmw,  a  worm.  ]  Pertaining  i 
worms;  wormy.  [Hare.] 

Vermicide  (ver'mi-sid),  n.  [L.  vermis, 
worm,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  A  namecommo 
to  that  class  of  anthelminthics  which  destro 
intestinal  worms;  a  worm-killer. 

Some  agents  act  obnoxiously  on  intestinal  worm 
—destroying  or  kilting  them.  These  are  the  verm 
fides  of  some  authors.  Pareira. 

Vermicular  (ver-mik'u-ler),  a.  [L.  vermicu 
lug,  &  little  worm,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm. 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  worm ;  resembling  a  worm 
particularly,  resembling  the  motion  of 
worm;  as,  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  in 
testines.  Called  also  Peristaltic.— 2.  In  bot 
shaped  like  a  worm ;  thick,  and  alums 
cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different  places,  a 
some  roots  and  the  like.  —  Vermicular  o 
vermiculated  work,  (a)  a  sort  of  ornamenta 
work  consisting  of  frets  or  knots  in  mosai 
pavements,  winding  and  resembling  the 
tracks  of  worms.  (&)  A  species  of  nisti 


Vermicular  Masonry. 

cated  masonry  which  is  so  wrought  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten 
into  or  formed  by  the  tracks  of  worms. 
Vennlculate  (ver-mik'u-lat),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp. 
vermiculated;  ppr.  vermiculating.  [L.  ver- 
micular, vermiculatus,  to  be  full  of  worms, 
from  vermimlus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  ] 
To  dispose  in  wreathed  lines,  like  the  undu- 
lations of  worms;  to  form  work  by  inlaying 
resembling  the  motion  or  the  tracks  of 
worms.  See  under  VERMICULAR 
Vermiculate  (ver-mik'u-lat),  a.  1.  Worm- 
like  in  shape  or  appearance ;  covered  with 
worm-like  elevations.  —2.  Crawling  or  creep- 
ing like  a  worm;  hence,  creeping;  insinuat- 
ing: sophistical.  [Rare.] 
Vermiculated,  (ver-mik'u-lat-ed),  p.  and  o. 
Formed  with  a  worm-like  pattern  See 
VERMICULAR. 

Vermiculation  (ver-mik'u-Ia"shon),  n. 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  moving  In  the 
manner  of  a  worm ;  continuation  of  motion 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  intestines.  Sir  Jf 
Hale.— 2.  The  act  of  forming  worm-like  or- 
naments ;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of 
any  kind.  — 3.  The  state  of  being  worm-eaten; 
the  act  of  piercing  or  boring  through,  as  bv 
worms. 

This  huge  olive,  which  nourished  so  long  fell  as 
they  say.  of  •vtrmiculalwn,  bring  ail  wo'rm-e.i'ten 
within.  Hmtll. 

Vermlcule  (vertni-knl),  n.  [L.  vermimlus 
a  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  ]  A  little  grub  or 
worm ;  also,  a  small  worm-like  body.  Der- 
kam. 

Vermiculite  (ver-mik'u-lit),  n.  fL.  vermic- 
ulus  (dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm),  and  Or.  lithos, 
a  stone.)  1.  In  mineral,  a  mineral  composed 
of  micaceous  looking  plates,  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  whitish,  mealy,  magnesian  ma- 
trix. When  heated  nearly  to  redness  it  pro- 
jects out  with  a  vermicular  motion,  as  if  it 
were  a  mass  of  small  worms,  hence  the  name 
It  consists  principally  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia.— 2.  In  geol.  a  short  worm-track 
seen  on  the  surface  of  many  flagstones 

Vermiculose,  Vermiculous  (ver-mik'u-los, 
ver-mik'u-lus ),  a.  [L.  vermieulosus,  from 
vermiatlus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm.  ]  1.  Con- 
tainingorfullofwormsor  grubs. —2.  Resem- 
bling worms. 

Vermiform  (vertm-form),  a.  [L.  vermin  a 
worm,  and  forma,  form.  ]  Having  the  form 


or  shape  of  a  worm  or  of  its  motions;  hel- 
aiinthoid ;  as,  the  vermiform  process  of  the 
n  n-liellum. 

Vermifugal  (ver-mif'u-gal),  o.    Tending  to 
jirevent  or  destroy  worms,  or  to  expel  them 
from  animal  bodies;  anthelminthic. 
Vermifuge  ( ver'nii-fuj ),  n.    [L.  ve rail's,  a 
worm,  and  fuyo,  to  expel.)    A  medicine  or 
substance  that  destroys  or  expels  worms 
from  animal  bodies;  an  authelminthic.  Calo- 
mel, gamboge,  jalap,  niale-fera  root,  cow- 
hage,  iron,  tin,  oil  of  turpentine,  Ac.,  are 
vermifuges  or  anthelminthics. 
Vermllt  (ver'mil),  n.  and  a.  Vermilion;  ve 
meil.     Spenser. 

Vermilion  (ver-mil'yon),  n.  [Fr.  vermilloi 
from  vermeil,  vermilion,  red,  from  L.  ver 
micitlus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  worm,  a  littl 
worm,  the  kermes  or  cochineal  insect,  henc 
a  scarlet  colour  such  as  that  obtained  fron 
the  kermes  insect.  This  colour  was  formerl 
called  worm-dye.  The  name  crimson  is  ex 
actly  similar,  and  indeed  tile  words  are  etj 
mologically  connected.  See  CRIMSON,  als 
VKKMIX.)  l.f  The  cochineal  (which  see).— 
2.  The  red  sulphide  of  mercury  or  cinnabar 
a  pigment  formed  of  this.  It  occurs  i 
nature  as  a  common  ore  of  mercury,  of 
carmine  red  colour.  It  is  procured  artifl 
cially  by  heating  sulphur  with  eight  time 
its  weight  of  mercury  in  an  iron  vessel 
The  compound  is  then  sublimated,  and  th 
sublimate,  which  is  a  compact,  deep  red 
crystalline  mass,  when  reduced  to  powde 
is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  This  art! 
flcial  compound  is  extensively  employed  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  colour  in  paint 
ing,  in  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  othei 
purposes.  — 3.  A  colour  such  as  that  of  th< 
above  pigment;  a  beautiful  red  colour. 
Vermilion  (ver-mil'yon).  v.t.  To  colour  with 
vermilion,  or  as  if  with  vermilion ;  to  dye 
red;  to  cover  with  a  delicate  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  her  face.    Graitville 

Vermilyt  (ver'mi-li),  n.  Same  as  Vermilion. 
Spenser. 

Vermin  (vertnin),  n.  ring,  and  pi.:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural.  [Fr.  vermine,  vermin 
in  sense  of  parasitic  insects,  also  applied  tc 
persons,  from  MTmfeMU,  a  hypothetical  L. 
adj.  from  vermis,  a  worm ;  cog.  E.  worm, 
Skr.  krimi,  a  worm.  See  CRIMSON.)  1. 1  Any 
wild  or  noxious  animal:  it  seems  sometimes 
to  be  equivalent  to  reptile. 

This  crocodile  is  a  mischievous  four-footed  beast 
a  dangerous  vertnin,  used  to  both  elements 

Holland. 

The  Lord  rectifies  Peter,  and  frames  him  to  go  by 
a  vision  of  all  crawling  vertnin  in  a  clean  sheet. 

Daniel  Rogers. 

2.  A  name  given  to  certain  mischievous  or 
offensive  animals :  (a)  to  the  smaller  mam- 
malia and  certain  kinds  of  birds  which  dam- 
age man's  crops  or  other  belongings,  as  foxes, 
otters,  polecats,  weasels,  kites,  hawks,  rats, 
mice,  voles,  &c.    (!>)  To  noxious  or  destruc- 
tive insects  or  the  like,  such  as  grubs  flies 
fleas,  lice,   &c.     'To  kill    vertnm.'    Sha/c. 
'  Vermin  such  as  weasels   and   polecats.' 
Bacon.   '  Like  the  vermin  in  a  nut.'  Tenny- 
son. 

I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths.     Tennyson. 

3.  Used  of  noxious  human  beings  in  con- 
tempt. 

You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin.      Hwtibras. 

Vermin  t  (ver'min),  v.t.  To  clear  of  vermin. 
'  Vermin  thy  ground.'  Tusser 

Vermlnate  (ver'min-at),  v  i.  [L.  vermino, 
verminatum,  to  have  worms,  from  vermis, 
a  worm.)  To  breed  vermin. 

Vermluation  (ver-mi-na'shon),  n.  1.  The 
breeding  of  vermin,  especially  of  parasitic 
vermin.— 2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels, 
fermln-killer  (ver'min-kil-er),  71.  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  some  kind  of  poison- 
ous substance  intended  to  kill  mice  or  other 
vermin. 

'ermlnlyt  (ver'min-li),  adv.  or  a.  Like  ver- 
min; of  the  nature  of  vermin. 
rerminous  (ver'min-us),  a.    1.  Tending  to 
breed  or  infested  with  vermin.     'The  ver- 
minous disposition  of  the  body.'  Harvey.— 
2.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  the  presence  of 
vermin;  as,  verminous  disease. 
"ermiuously  (ver'min-us-li),  adv.   In  a  ver- 
minous manner;  so  as  to  breed  worms;  as  if 
infested  by  worms. 

ermiparous  (ver-mip'a-rns),  o.  [L.  vermis, 
i  worm,  andpario,  to  bear.]    Producing  or 
•reeding  worms.     Sir  T.  Browne. 
ermivorous  (ver-miv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  vermis, 
i  worm,  and  voro,  to  devour.]    Devouring 

worms ;  feeding  on  worms ;  as,  vennivorous 

birds  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer. 


Vermuth  (ver'mnth),  n.  [Fr.  Vermont,  ver- 
mniitli,  from  G.  wcnnuth,  absinthe  J  A  stim- 
ulating liijuor  compounded  of  white  wine, 
absinthe,  angelica,  and  other  aroma  tic  drugs, 
professedly  used  to  excite  the  appetite 
Veruaclet  (ver'na-kl),  n.  Same  ;is  I'ernicle 
Vernacular  (ver-nak'u-ler),  a.  [  Krom  L.  ver- 
nacului,  vernacular,  domestic,  indigenous, 
from  verna,  a  slave  born  in  his  master's 
house,  a  native.  See  also  VERNACULOUS.  ] 
Native ;  belonging  to  the  country  of  one's 
birth ;  belonging  to  the  speech  that  we  all 
naturally  acquire ;  as,  English  is  our  ver- 
nacular language.  The  word  is  always  or 
almost  always  used  of  the  native  language 
or  everyday  idiom  of  a  place. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  transmitted 
to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
great  modern  critic.  Addison. 

—A  vernacular  disease,  one  which  prevails 
in  a  particular  country  or  district:  more 
generally  called  endemic. 
Vernacular  ( ver-nak'u-ler), n.  One's  mother- 
tongue;  the  native  idiom  of  a  place. 
Vernacularism  (ver-nak'u-ler-izm),  n.     A 
vernacular  idiom.     Quart.  Rev. 
Vernacularly  ( v6r-nak'u-ler-li ),  ado.    In 
agreement  with  the  vernacular  manner 
Vernaculoust  (ver-nak'u-lus),  a.    [See  VER- 
NACULAR.]   1.  Vernacular.  'Their  vernacu- 
lous  and  mother  tongues.'  Sir  2'  Browne.— 
2.  Of  or  belonging  to  slaves  or  the  rabble; 
hence,  scurrilous;  insolent;  scoffing.     'Sub- 
ject to  the  petulancy  of  every  vtriMculous 
orator.'    B.  Jonson.    [A  Latinism.J 
Vernage.t  n.     A  sweet  wine.     Chaucer 
Vernal  (vernal),  a.    [L.  vernalis,  from  ver, 
spring;  cog.  Icel.  vdr,  Dan.  vaar,  the  spring; 
from  root  signifying  to  be  bright,  to  bum, 
seen  in  Vesta,  Vesuvim,  &c.]    1.  Belonging 
to  the  spring ;  appearing  in  spring ;  as,  ver- 
nal bloom. 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air 
is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness 
against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches. 

Milton. 

2.  Belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life.— 
Vernal  equinox,  the  equinox  in  spring.  See 
EQUINOCTIAL,  EQUINOX.— Vernal  grass,  the 
same  as  Spring-grass.  —  Vernal  signs,  the 
signs  in  which  the  sun  appears  in  the  spring. 
Vernantt  (ver'nant),  a.  [L.  vernans,  ver- 
nantig,  ppr.  of  verno,  to  flourish,  from  ver 
spring.  See  VERNAL.)  Flourishing,  as  in 
spring;  vernal;  as, '  vernant  flowers.'  Milton. 
Vernatet  (ver'nat),  v.i.  [L.  verno,  vernatum. 
See  VERNANT.]  To  be  vernant;  to  flourish 
Vernation  (ver-na'shon), n.  [See  VERNANT.] 
In  bot.  the  disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves 
within  the  bud.  It  is  called  also  Prcefolia- 
tion,  and  corresponds  to  the  terms  estivation 
and  prcrjioration,  which  are  used  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  arranged  in  the  flower-bud.  The  verna- 
tion is  said  to  be  conduplicate,  revolute,  in- 
volute, convolute,  circinate,  plicate,  equi- 
tant,  imbricate,  &c. ,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaf  is  disposed. 
Vernlcle  (ver'ni-kl),  n.  [A  dim  of  O.E.  ve- 
ronike,  from  Fr.  veronique.  See  VERONICA.] 
A  copy  in  miniature  of  the  picture  of  Christ, 
supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  im- 
printed upon  a  handkerchief,  preserved  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  See  VE- 
RONICA. Chaucer. 

It  was  usual  for  persons  returning  from  pilgrimages 
to  bring  with  them  certain  tokens  of  the  several  places 
which  tney  had  visited ;  and,  therefore,  the  Pardoner, 
who  is  just  arrived  from  Rome,  is  represented  with  a 
vemicle  sewed  upon  his  cap.  Tyrwhitt. 

Vernlcose  (ver'ni-kos),  a.  [L.L.  vernix,  var- 
nish.] In  bot.  covered  by  a  natural  varnish, 
as  some  leaves. 

Vernier  (ver'ni-er),  ?».  [From  the  inventor, 
Peter  Vernier,  of  Brussels,  who  died  1637.]  A 
small  movable  scale,  running  parallel  with 
the  fixed  scale  of  a  sextant,  theodolite,  baro- 
meter, or  other  graduated  instrument,  and 
used  for  measuring  a  fractional  part  of  one  of 
the  equal  divisions  on  the  graduated  fixed 
scale  or  arc.  It  consists,  in  its  simplest  form, 
of  a  small  sliding  scale,  the  divisions  of  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  primary  scale.  A 
space  is  taken  equal  to  an  exact  number  of 
parts  of  the  primary  scale,  and  it  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  parts  either  greater 
by  1  or  less  by  1  than  the  number  that  it 
covers  on  the  primary  scale.  The  diagram 
represents  the  vernier  of  the  common  ba- 
rometer for  measuring  to  the  hundredth  of 
an  inch.  The  scale  ab  is  divided  into  inches 
and  tenths  of  inches;  the  small  movable 
scale  cd  is  the  vernier,  and  consists  of  a 
ength  of  eleven  parts  of  a  b,  divided  into 
ten  parts,  each  part  being  therefore  equal 
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to  one  and  one-tenth  of  the  divisions  upon 
a  b,  and  the  difference  between  any  division 
on  the  scale  and  vernier  will  be  one-hun- 
<ii'>-Jth  <if  an  inch.  In  the 
figure  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
is  stt  to  the  division  30  inches, 
the  division  10  upon  the  ver- 
nier corresponding  with  that 
of  28  inches  9  tenths  on  the 
scale.  Hence,  the vernierdivi- 
sion  1  is  one-hundredth  of  an 
incli  below  the  scale  division 
21,)  inches  9  tenths;  division 
2  on  the  vernier  is  t\vu -hun- 
dredths below  29  inches  8 
tenths,  and  so  on.  Supposing 
the  vernier  were  raised  any 
number  of  hundredths,  as 
two  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
the  division  2  would  coincide 
with  29  inches  8  tenths.  To 
read  off  the  hundredths  of  an  inch  the  ver- 
nier zero  advances  beyond  any  tenth  on  the 
scale;  the  division  that  coincides  nearest 
with  any  on  the  scale  must  be  taken  for  the 
hundredth  required.  The  vernier  now  usu- 
ally employed  has  one  graduation  more  than 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  scale.  The 
principle  in  both  cases  is,  however,  the  same. 

Vernile  (ver'nil),  a.  [L.  vernitis,  servile. 
See  below.]  Suiting  a  slave;  servile;  slavish. 
'  Vernile  scurrility.'  De  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Vernility  (ver-nil'i-ti),  n.  [L.  vernilitas, 
from  Mruwff,  slavish,  servile,  from  verna,  a 
slave.]  Servility;  fawning  behaviour,  like 
that  of  a  slave.  [Rare.] 

Vernish.t  v.t.    To  varnish.     Chaucer. 

Vernonia(ver-no'ni-a),n.  [FromW.  Vernon, 
botanist  and  traveller  in  North  America.] 
A  very  large  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Composite,  including  about  400  species  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  tropi- 
cal parts  of  the  world,  especially  America 
and  Africa,  several  occurring  also  in  Asia. 
They  differ  greatly  in  habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance, but  are  of  no  special  importance. 
V.  anthelmintica  produces  dark-coloured 
seeds,  which  are  extremely  bitter,  and  are 
considered  powerfully  anthelminthic.  They 
are  also  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  com- 
pounds prescribed  in  snake-bites. 

Vernoniacea  (ver-n6'm-a"se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
large  tribe  of  plants,  nat.  order  Composite, 
characterized  by  alternate  leaves,  rayless 
flower-heads,  and  long  subulate  stigma  tic 
branches  to  the  style.  The  genus  Vernonia 
is  the  type.  See  VERNONIA. 

Verona -serge  (ver-6'na-serj),  n.  [From 
Verona  in  Italy.]  A  thin  fabric  of  various 
colours,  made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and 
sometimes  of  mohair  and  cotton. 

Veronese  (ver-on-ez'j,  a.  In  geog.  of  or  per- 
taining to  Verona,  a  city  and  province  of 
North  Italy. 

Veronese  (ver-on-ez'),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  Verona. 

Veronica  (ve-ron'i-ka),  n.  [From  a  supposed 
female  saint  of  the  name  of  Veronica.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  Veronica  met  our 
Saviour  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross,  and  offered  him  her  veil  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  his  brow,  when  the  divine  features 
were  found  miraculously  impressed  on  the 
cloth.  The  name  Veronica  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  by  mistake  and  ignorance,  being 
probably  derived  from  vera  icon  (L.  verus, 
true,  icon,  Gr.  eikon,  an  image),  a  true  image, 
hence  vericona,  modified  into  veronica. 
There  were  various  other  legends  of  Christ's 
features  being  imprinted  on  cloths.]  1.  A 
portrait  or  representation  of  the  face  of  our 
Saviour  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
stamped  on  the  sudary  of  the  holy  Veronica, 
and  brought  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  where  it 
is  still  preserved  by  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's; 
a  vernicle. — 2.  In  bot.  a  genus  of  plants, 
speedwell  (which  see). 

Verre.t  n.    [Fr.]    Glass.     Chaucer. 

Verrel,  Verrule  (ver'el,  ver'ul),  n.  A  ring 
at  the  end  of  a  cane,  Ac.;  a  ferrule  (which 
see). 

Verruca  (ver'u-ka),  n.  [L.]  1.  Inpathol.  a 
wart.— 2.  In  bot.  a  wart  or  sessile  gland  pro- 
duced upon  various  parts  of  plants. 

Verruc3eform(Verruciform(ver-u'ss-forrn, 

ver-u'si-form),  n.    [L.  verruca,  a  wart,  and 

forma,  shape.]    In  bot.  wart-shaped. 

Verrucariaei  (ver'u-ka-ri-e"i),  n.  pi.    A  nat. 

order  of  lichens,  belonging  to  the  division 

Angiocarpi,  mostly  growing  on  trunks  of 

trees,  though  sometimes  found  on  rocks 

and  pebbles  immersed  in  water. 

VerrucidSB  (ver-u'si-de).  n.  pi.     A  family  of 

sessile  cirriped  crustaceans,  order  Thora- 


cica.  The  shell  is  asymmetrical  with  mov- 
able scuta  and  terga,  but  not  furnished  with 
a  depressor  muscle.  The  species  occur 
fossil  from  the  chalk  upwards. 

Vermcose,  Verrucous  (ver'u-kos,  ver'u- 
kus),  a.  [L.  verruca,  a  wart,  verrucosus,  full 
of  warts.]  Warty;  having  little  knobs  or 
warts  on  the  surface;  as,  a  verritcous  cap- 
sule. 

Verruculqse  (ve-ru'ku-los),  a.  [See  above.] 
Having  minute  wart-like  prominences. 

Verry,  Verrey  (ver'i),  n.  In  her,  the  same  as 
Vairy  or  Vair  (which  see). 

Versatility  (ver-sa-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  versable ;  aptness  to  be 
turned  round.  Sterne. 

Versable  (ver'sa-bl),  a.  [L.  versabiUs,  from 
versor,  to  turn.]  Capable  of  being  turned. 

Versableness  (ver'sa-bl-nes),  n.  Versa- 
bility. 

Versalt  (ver'sal),  a.  Universal;  whole.  Shak, 

Some  for  brevity 
Have  cast  the  -venal  world's  nativity.    Hndibras. 

Versant  (ver'sant),  a.  [L.  versans,  versantis, 
turning  about,  engaged  or  busy.]  1.  Fa- 
miliar; having  to  do  with;  conversant. 

Men  not  versant  with  courts  of  justice  will  not  be- 
lieve it.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  In  her.  erected  or  elevated. 

Versant  (ver'sant),  n.  [Fr.  versant,  a  moun- 
tain slope.  ]  All  that  part  of  a  country  which 
slopes  or  inclines  in  one  direction;  the  gen- 
eral lie  or  slope  of  surface;  aspect. 

Versatile  (ver'sa-til),  a.  [L.  versatilis,  from 
versor,  to  turn,  from  verto,  versus,  to  turn. 
See  VERSE.]  1.  Capable  of  being  moved 
or  turned  round ;  as,  a  versatile  boat  or 
spindle.  '  Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like 
a  screw.'  W.  Harke. — 2.  Changeable;  vari- 
able; unsteady.  'Those  versatile  represen- 
tations in  the  neck  of  a  dove.'  Glanville. — 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other; readily  applying  one's  self  to  a  new 
task,  or  to  various  subjects;  many-aided; 
as,  a  man  of  versatile  genius.    'His  versatile 
powers  as  poet  and  dramatist,  essayist  and 
critic.'  £din.  Rev. 

Conspicuous  among  the  youths  of  high  promise 
.  .  .  was  the  quick  and  versatile  Montague. 

Maeattlay. 

4.  In  bot.  applied  to  an  anther  fixed  by  the 
middle  on  the  point  of  the  filament,  and  so 
poised  as  to  turn  like  the  needle  of  a  com- 
pass; fixed  by  its  side,  but  freely  movable. 

Versatilely  (ver'sa-til-li),  ado.  In  a  versa- 
tile manner. 

Versatileness  (ver'sa-tll-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  versatile;  versatility. 

Versatility  (ver-sa-til'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  versatile;  readiness  to 
be  turned;  variableness.— 2.  The  faculty  of 
easily  turning  one's  mind  to  new  tasks  or 
subjects ;  facility  in  taking  up  various  in- 
tellectual pursuits  or  lines  of  thought;  as, 
the  versatility  of  genius. 

I  do  not  mean  the  force  alone, 
The  grace  and  -versatility  of  the  man. 

Tennyson. 

Verse  (vers),  n.  [L.  versus,  a  row,  a  line  in 
writing,  a  verse,  from  verto,  versum,  to  turn 
— a  word  which  has  many  English  deriva- 
tives, as  advert,  convert,  revert,  adverse, 
converse,  vertex,  &c.  The  root  is  that  of 
E.  worth  (verb).]  1.  A  line  of  poetry  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feet 
disposed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  spe- 
cies of  poetry  which  the  author  intends  to 
compose.  Verses  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  and  tetrameter,  &c., 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  in  each. 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  -verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Pope. 

2.  Poetry;  metrical  language;  the  metrical 
arrangement  of  words;  poetical  composi- 
tion; versification. 

He  says  in  -verse  what  others  say  in  prose.     Pope, 
l/erse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 

Gifford. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition ;  as,  (a) 
a  short  division  of  the  chapters  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,   (b)  A  short  division  of  a  poetical 
composition;  a  stanza. 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song  ,  .  . 
Come,  but  one  verse.  Sheik. 

(c)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  or  service  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  a  single  voice  to  a 
part.— 4.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  rhyme.  'This 
verse,  my  friend,  be  thine.'  Pope.  [Rare.] 
— Blank  verse,  poetry  in  which  the  lines  do 
not  end  in  rhymes.—  Heroic  verse  usually 
consists  of  ten  syllables,  or  in  English  of  five 
accented  syllables,  constituting  five  feet. 


Verse t  (vers).  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  versed;  ppr. 
versing.  1.  To  tell  in  verse;  to  relate  poeti- 
cally. '  Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  vert- 
ing love.'  Shak.— 2.  To  turn;  to  revolve;  to 
meditate  on. 

Who.  versing  in  his  mind  this  thought,  can  keep 
hisclieeksdryi-  Xev.  T.  Adams. 

Verset  (vers),  v.i.  To  make  verses;  to  ver- 
sify. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Versed (verst),  a.  [Fr.  irrs<!,  from  L.  remains, 
pp.,  or  versor,  to  turn  about  frequently,  to 
be  engaged  on  a  thing.  See  VERSANT,  VERSE.  ] 
Thoroughly  acquainted;  practised;  skilU-d: 
with  in.  '  Deep  versed  in  books.'  Milton. 

One  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  sublle  question  versed.      Tennyson. 

—  Versed  sine.     See  SINK. 
Verse-maker  (vers'mak-er),  n.    One  who 

writes  verses;  a  rhymer.     Boswell. 
Verseman  (vers'man), «.    A  writer  of  verses: 

used  humorously  or  in  contempt. 

The  god  of  us  -uersemen,  you  know,  child,  the  sun. 
Prior. 

Verse-monger  (vers'mung-ger),  n.  A  maker 
of  verses;  a  rhymer;  a  poetaster.  Clarke. 

Verser  (vers'er),  n.  A  maker  of  verses;  a 
versifier. 

He  (B.  Jonson)  thought  not  Bartas  a  poet,  but  a 
verser,  because  he  wrote  not  fiction.       Dntmmond. 

Verset  t  (ver'set),  n.  [Fr]  A  verse,  as  of 
Scripture.  Milton. 

Versiclet  (ver'si-kl),  n.  [L.  versiculus,  dim. 
of  versus.  See  VERSE.]  A  little  verse;  spe- 
cifically, eccles.  a  short  verse  in  the  service 
which  is  spoken  or  chanted  by  the  priest  or 
minister  alternately  with  a  response  by  the 
people. 

Versicolour,  Versicoloured  (ver'si-kul-er, 
ver'si-kul-eru),  a.  [L.  versicolor — verso,  to 
change,  and  color,  colour.]  Having  vari- 
ous colours;  changeable  in  colour.  '  Versi- 
colour  ribands.'  Burton. 

Versicular  (ver-sik'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to 
verses;  designating  distinct  divisions  of  a 
writing;  as,  a  versicular  division. 

Versification  (ver/si-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [See 
VERSIFY.]  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  com- 
posing poetic  verse;  the  formation  or  mea- 
sure of  verse  or  poetry;  the  construction  of 
poetry;  metrical  composition. 

Donne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  not  happy  to 
arrive  at  your  -versification.  Dryden. 

Versificator  (ver'si-fi-kat-er),  n.  A  versi- 
fier. Dryden.  [Rare.  ] 

Versifier  (ver'si-fi-er),  n.  1.  One  who  versi- 
fies ;  one  who  makes  verses ;  as,  not  every 
versifier  is  a  poet. — 2.  One  who  converts 
into  verse,  or  one  who  expresses  in  verse 
the  ideas  of  another  written  in  prose;  as, 
Dr.  Watts  was  a  versifier  of  the  Psalms. 

Versiform  (ver'si-form),  a.  [L.  versiformis, 
from  verto,  versum,  to  turn,  and  forma, 
shape.]  Varied  in  form;  changing  form: 
used  in  botany. 

Versify  (ver'si-fi),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  versified; 
ppr.  versifying.  [Fr.  versifier,  L.  versifi- 
care — versus,  a  verse,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  make  verses. 

Ill  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best.       Dryden. 

Versify  (ver'si-fi),  v.t.  1.  To  relate  or  de- 
scribe in  verse ;  to  treat  as  the  subject  of 
verse. 

I'll  -versify  the  truth.  Daniel. 

2.  To  turn  or  convert  into  verse;  as,  to  versify 
the  Psalms. 

Versing  (vers'ing),  n.  The  act  of  writing 
verse.  See  extract  under  Prosing. 

Version  (ver'shon),  n.  [From  L.  verto, 
versum,  to  turn,  change,  translate,  &c.  See 
VERSE.]  l.t  A  turning;  a  change  or  trans- 
formation; conversion.  'The  version  of  air 
into  water.'  Bacon.— 2.  t  Direction;  change 
of  direction. 

What  kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour,  ver- 
sion of  the  beams,  produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 
Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  translating  or  rendering  from 
one  language  into  another.     [Rare.]  — 4.  A 
translation;  that  which  is  rendered  from 
another  language ;  as,  the  revised  version  of 
the  Scriptures;  there  is  a  good  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan ;  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.— 
5.  A  statement,  an  account,  or  description 
of  incidents  or  proceedings  from  some  par- 
ticular point  of  view ;  as,  hear  the  other 
party's  version  of  the  affair. — 6.  A  school 
exercise  consisting  of  a  translation  of  one 
language,  generally  one's  vernacular,  into 
another;  as,  he  made  a  good  version. — 7-  In 
obstetrics,  same  as  Turning.  See  TURNING,  6. 
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Versionist (\cr'.-hon  1st). >i.  One  who  make- 
a  version:  a  translator;  or  one  who  favours 
a  ret  tain  Vcisioii  or  translation.  Gent. 

Verst  (verst),  n.    [Rus.  ventil.]    A  Russian 

•!,.  o.ntiiiniiiLi  IWi;  yard.- 
or  :t:>00  feet;  about  two-thirds  of  uu  English 

mile- 

Versus  (vei'sus).  [L,  towards,  turned  in 
the  direction  of,]  Against:  used  chiefly  in 
legal  phraseology  ;  as,  Jolm  Doe  !•<•;•««.•. 
Riehartl  Roe. 

Versute  (ver-suf),  a.    [L.  versuti/s,  frnm 
to  turn  ]    Crafty;  wily.    -A 
person  ...  of  versute  and  vertiginous  po- 
licy.'   Up-  (>'" 

Vert  (vert),  n.  [Kr.  I'crt,  green,  from  Latin 
viridis,  from  rireo,  to  be  green.  See  VER- 
I'ANT,  ]  1.  In  forest  laic,  everything  within 
a  forest  that  grows  and  bears  a  green 
leaf,  which  may  serve  as  a  cover  for  deer, 
hut  especially  great  and  thick  coverts. 
Also,  a  power  to  cut  green 
trees  or  wood. — 2.  In  her. 
a  green  colour.  In  coats 
of  nobility  it  is  called 
emerald,  and  in  those  of 
princes  venus.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  engraving  by 
diagonal  lines,  drawn 
from  the  dexter  chief  to 
the  sinister  base.  vert 

Vertant  (vertant),  a.    In 
her.  the  same   as  Fleeted  and   Reflected, 
that  is,  formed  like  the  letter  S  reverted. 

Vertebra  (ver-te-bra),  n  pi.  Vertebrae  (ver'- 
te-bre).  [L.  vertebra,  a  joint,  a  joint  or 
vertebra  of  the  spine,  from  verto,  to  turn.  ] 
One  of  the  bones  of  which  the  spine  or  back- 
bone of  an  animal  consists;  hence,  in  pi. 
the  spine  ;  as,  to  bend  one's  vertebrae.  The 
different  vertebras  which  compose  the  spine 
are  divided  into  true  and  false,  the  former 
constituting  the  upper  and  longest  portion, 
and  the  latter  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  consisting  of  the  os  sacrum  and 
coccyx.  The  true  vertebne  are  further  di- 
vided into  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar;  or 
those  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins.  In  man 
there  are  seven  cervical  vertebne,  twelve 


True  vertebra. —  i.  Atlas,  or  vertebra  supporting 
the  head.  2,  Cervical  vertebra.  3,  Dorsal  vertebra. 
4.  Lumbar  vertebra,  a.  Body,  b.  Ring,  c.  Oblique 
or  articular  process,  rf,  Transverse  process,  s,  Spin- 
ous  process. 

Fatstvtrubra. — Os  sacrum.  Coccyx,  or  tail-bone 

dorsal,  five  lumbar.  The  false  vertebra! 
consist  of  five  sacral  (united  to  form  one 
bone  the  sacrum),  and  four  or  five  coccygeal 
or  caudal  vertebra;.  There  is  in  every  verte- 
bra, between  its  body  and  apophyses,  a  fora- 
men or  hole.  These  foramina  correspond 
with  each  other  through  all  the  vertebne 
and  form  a  long  bony  conduit  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  vertebra; 
are  united  together  by  means  of  a  substance 
compressible  like  cork,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  partition  between  them,  and  admits  of  a 
certain  degree  of  motion,  small  between  in- 
dividual bones,  but  considerable  as  respects 
the  whole  spinal  column.  The  vertebra;  and 
their  projections  or  processes  also  afford 
attachments  for  a  number  of  muscles  and 
ligaments,  and  also  passages  for  blood-ves- 
sels, and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out  of  the 
spine.  In  different  animals  the  number  of 
vertebra  varies  exceedingly. 

Vertebral  (verte-bral).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  vertebra;  or  joints  of  the  spine  or  back- 
bone; as,  the  vertebral  column;  vertebral 
muscles;  vertebral  artery.— 2.  Having  a  back- 
hone  or  spinal  joints;  vertebrate;  as,  verte- 
bral animals. 

Vertebral  (ver'te-brai),  n.  An  animal  of  the 


hicli   have   a   backbone;   a  verte- 

hl'ate. 

Vertebrata  (ver-tf-bra'ta),n.  pi.  The  highest 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  consisting 
of  those  animals  which  usually  possess  a 
backbone,  but  which  invariably  in  early 
life  possess  a  notochord;  which  have  never 
more  than  four  limbs  disposed  in  fail's; 
which  possess  jaws  as  parts  of  their  head, 
and  which  have  the  nervous  system  .-cpar- 
ated  from  the  body-cavity.  The  Vertebrata 
include  the  classes  Pisces  (fishes).  Amphibia 
A  c.),  Reptilia  (reptiles),  Aves  (birde). 
and  Mammalia  (quadrupeds  and  man). 

Vertebrate  (vei'te-iinit),  n.  In  znul.  an  ani- 
mal having  an  internal  jointed  skeleton,  of 
which  the  backbone  is  called  the  vertebra ; 
a  member  of  the  Vertebrata  (which  see). 

Vertebrate,  Vertebrated  (verte-brat,  ver'- 
te-brat-ed),  a.  1.  In  zool.  having  a  spine, 
backbone,  or  vertebral  column,  as  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  —  2.  In  but.  con- 
tracted at  intervals,  like  the  vertebral  col- 
umn of  animals,  there  being  an  articulation 
at  each  contraction,  as  in  some  leaves. 

Vertebret  (ver'te-ber),  n.  Avertebra(which 
see).  liny. 

Vertex  (verteksX  n.  E.  pi.  Vertexes  (vcr1- 
teks-ez ),  L.  pi.  Vertices  (  vei'tis-ez  ).  [  L. , 
from  verto,  to  turn.  ]  1.  Lit.  a  turning-point; 
the  highest  or  principal  point ;  apex ;  top ; 
crown;  summit;  hence,  specifically,  (a)  the 
crown  or  top  of  the  head.  (6)  The  summit 
or  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  like.  Derham.  (c)  The 
point  of  the  heavens  directly  overhead;  the 
zenith.  Creech. — 2.  In  math,  the  point  in 
any  figure  opposite  to  and  most  distant  from 
the  base. —  Vertex  of  an  angle,  the  point  in 
which  the  two  lines  meet  to  form  the  angle. 

—  Vertex  of  a  curve,  the  point  from  which 
the  diameter  is  drawn,  or  the  intersection 
of  the  diameter  and  the  curve.     Called  also 
the  Vertex  of  the  Diameter.  — The  principal 
vertex  of  a  conic  section,  the  point  where 
the  axis  meets  the  curve. 

Vertical  (verti-kal),  a.    [Fr.  vertical.    See 
VERTEX.  ]    1.  Relating  to  the  vertex ;  situ- 
ated at  the  vertex,  apex,  or  highest  point ; 
S laced  in  the  zenith  or  point  in  the  heavens 
irectly  overhead.    '  Charity  itself  .  .  .  the 
vertical  top  of  all  religion.'    Jer,  Taylor. 

'Tis  raging  noon ;  and  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  bead  direct  his  forceful  rays. 

Thomson. 

2.  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  placed  or  acting  per- 
pendicularly or  in  an  upright  position  or 
direction;  upright;  plumb.  'The  compound 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  half  lateral  and 
half  vertical.'  Paley.  — Vertical  angles,  in 
geom.  the  opposite  angles,  made  by  two 
straight  lines  which  intersect 
eachother.  Thus,if  the  straight  D  A 

lines  A  B  and  c  D  intersect  each 
other  in  the  point  E,  the  oppo- 
site angles  A  E  c  and  DEB  are 
vertical  angles,  as  are  also  A  E  D 
and  C  £  B.  —  Vertical  anthers, 
anthers  which  terminate  the 
filaments,  and  being  inserted  / 
by  their  base,  stand  no  less  up-  B  C 

right  than  the  filaments  them- 
selves.— Vertical  circle,  in  astron.  a  great 
circle  passing  through  the  zenith  and  the 
nadir.  The  meridian  of  any  place  is  a  ver- 
tical circle.  —  Vertical  escapement,  an  old 
escapement  in  watches,  in  which  the  plane 
of  revolution  of  the  scape-wheel  was  vertical. 

—  Vertical  leaves,  in  bot.  leaves  which  stand 
so  erect  that  neither  of  the  surfaces  can  be 
called  the  upper  or  under.  —  Vertical  line, 
any  line  perpendicular  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  a  line  assumed  to 
be  perpendicular  or  at  right  angles  to  a  base. 
In  conies,  a  vertical  line  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  on  the  vertical  plane,  which  passes 
through  the  vertex  of  the"  cone.  —  Vertical 
plane,  (a)  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,   (b)  In  conic  sections,  a  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone  and 
through  its  axis,     (c)  In  persp.  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  geometrical  plane,  passing 
through  the  eye,  and  cutting  the  perspective 
plane  at  right  angles.  —  Vertical  steam-en- 
gine, an  engine  in  which  the  piston  moves 
vertically,  upright,  or  straight  upand  down, 
as  distinguished  from  a  horizontal,  inclined, 
or  rotatory  steam-engine 

Vertical  ( vertical ),  n.  A  vertical  circle, 
plane,  or  line.  —  Prime  vertical,  in  astron. 
that  vertical  circle  which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  which 
passes  through  the  zenith,  and  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon. 


Verticality  (vi-r-ti.kal'i-ti),  n.  State  of  being 
vertical  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vertically  (ver'ti-kal-li),  adv.  In  a  vertical 
manlier. position,  or  direction;  in  the  zenith; 
perpendicularly ;  from  above  downward- 
Paley. 

Verticalness  (ver'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  vertical. 

Verticil,  Verticel  (vet-li-sil,  verti-sel),  «. 
[L.  vcrtit-iliu*,  dim.  of  vertex,  a  whirl.]  In 
bot.  a  whorl,  a  mode  of  inflorescence  in 
which  the_  flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a 
kind  of  ring,  upon  the  same  plane,  as  in 

flijtp'l  r 

Verticillaste'r  (ver'ti-sil-las"ter),  n.  In  bot. 
a  name  given  to  the  cymose  inflorescence 
of  labiate  plants.  There  are  usually  two 
verticillasters  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  op- 
posite leaves. 

Verticillate,  VerticiUated  (ver-tis'il-Iat, 
ver-tis'il-lat-ed),  n.  In  bot.  a  term  applied 
to  flowers  that  grow  in  a  whorl,  or  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  plane  round  the  axis. 
as  in  Ilijijitni*  r,i/:n,,-ix.  The  term  is  also 
applied  in  this  sense  to  leaves  and  branches. 
Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  bear  whorled 
flowers. 

Verticillus  (ver-ti-sil'lus),  n.  In  bot.  same 
as  Verticil. 

Verticityt  (ver-tis'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  verticiU. 
.^ee  VERTEX.]  The  property  or  power  of 
turning;  revolution;  rotation.  'Whether 
they  be  globules  or  whether  they  have  a 
vert  icily  about  their  centres.'  Locke. 

We  believe  the  verticity  of  the  needle,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  days  of  old.  Gtanville. 

Verticlet  (vei-'ti-kl),  n.     [L.  rertiailvia,  dim. 

of  vertex, verticil;,  a  whirl]   An  axis;  ahin^e 

\\  utt'rhoiuie. 
Vertiginate   (ver-tij'in-at),    o.      Turned 

round;  giddy.     Coleridge.     [Rare.] 
Vertiginous  (ver-tij'in-us),  a.     [L.  vert'nji- 

nosws.    See  VERTIOO.  ]     1.  Turning  round ; 

whirling;  rotary;  as,  a  vertiginous  motion. 

Bentley.—2.  Affected  with  vertigo;  giddy; 

dizzy.     Jer.    Taylor.  — 3.   Apt  to  turn  or 

change;  unstable. 
Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous, 

restless.  liiu  ten. 

4.  Apt  to  make  one  giddy;  as,  a  vertiginous 
height. 

Vertiginously  (ver-tij'in-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
vertiginous  manner;  with  a  whirling  or 
giddiness. 

Vertiginousness  (ver-tij'in-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vertiginous;  giddi- 
ness; a  whirling  or  sense  of  whirling;  dizzi- 
ness. 

Vertigo  (ver-ti'go  or  ver'ti-go),)i.  [L.  vertigo, 
from  verto,  to  turn.)  1.  Dizziness  or  swim- 
ming of  the  head;  an  affection  of  the  head  in 
which  objects  appear  to  move  in  various  di- 
rections though  stationary,  and  the  person 
affected  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  erect 
posture;  giddiness.  It  is  a  common  symptom 
of  an  irregular  (excessive  or  defective)  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  brain  and  of  nervous  and 
general  debility;  but  it  frequently  arista 
from  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. —  2.  A  genus  of  marsh  or  land  snails, 
having  a  cylindrically  fusiform  shell. 

Vertu  (veftu,  It.  pron.  ver-to'),  n.  [It.  vertit, 
virtu,  virtue,  goodness,  excellence,  &c. 
Keitherin  Italian  nor  French  does  this  word 
seem  to  be  used  as  in  English.]  Artistic 
excellence  or  such  quality  as  recommends 
articles  to  the  collectors  of  objects  of  art  or 
curiosity;  hence,  objects  of  art,  antiquity, 
or  curiosity  taken  collectively,  especially 
such  as  fill  private  collections  or  museums. 

Bareacres  Castle  .   .   .   with  all  its  costly  pictures, 
furniture,  and  articles  of  vertn.  Thacbera}. 

Spelled  also  Virtu  (which  see). 

Vertuet  (vertu),  n.  [Fr.  vertu.]  Virtue; 
efficacy;  power.  Chaucer. 

Vertules  t  (vdr'tu-les),  o.  Without  virtue; 
without  power  or  efficacy.  Chaucer. 

Vertumnus(ver-tum'nus),  n.  Adeityamong 
the  Romans  who  presided  over  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  who  was  also  worshipped  as 
the  god  of  spring  or  of  the  seasons  in  general. 

Vertuous  t  (ver'tu-us),  a.  Virtuous;  active; 
efficacious.  Chaucer. 

Verucous  (ver'u-kus).    See  VERRUCOSE. 

Vervain  (verVrm),  n.  [Fr.  verveine.  from  L 
verbena.  See  VERBENA.]  A  plant,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  some  species  of  the  genus  Ver- 
bena. Some  of  the  species  were  formerly 
believed  to  have  medicinal  properties,  and 
they  were  also  used  as  a  charm  against 
disease,  witchcraft,  misfortune.&c.  See"  VER- 
BENA. 

Vervain-mallow  (ver'van-mal-16),  n.  A 
species  of  mallow,  the  Malta  Alcea. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       J,  Sc.  fey. 
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Verve  (verv),  >L  [Fr.,  from  L,  verva,  the 
head  «>f  a  rani  sculptured,  then  something 
whimsical  or  capricious.  ]  Poetical  or  ar- 
tistic rapture  or  enthusiasm ;  great  spirit ; 
energy;  rapture;  enthusiasm. 

If  he  be  above  Virgil,  and  is  resolved  to  follow  his 
awawwfasthe  French  call  it),  the  proverb  will  fall 
heavily  upon  him,  Who  teaches  himself  has  a  fool  for 
hii  master.  Dryden. 

Vervels  (ver'velz),  «.  pi.    See  VARVELS. 

Vervet  (vei-'vet),  n,  A.  small  monkey  (Cerco- 
pithecuit  pyyerythn»i),  a  native  uf  Senegal, 
and  allied  to  tlie  grivet  or  green  monkey. 
The  tame  monkey  carried  by  the  organ-men 
is  coinniciily  either  a  vervet  or  grivet. 

Very(ver'i),  ado.  [0.  E.  verri,  veray,  verray, 
verrei,  from  0.  Fr.  remi.  Mod.  Fr.  vrai,  true, 
from  a  L.  L.  form  veracus,  from  L.  verax,  vera- 
cious, from  vents,  true.  Cog.  D.  waar,  G. 
?m/ir,true.]  In  a  high  degree;  toagreatex- 
tent;  extremely;  exceedingly;  as.  a  rc/v/hij;h 
mountain;  a  very  bright  sun;  a  very  cold  day; 
the  stream  runs  very  rapidly  or  very  slowly. 
Among  old  writers  very  was  frequently  used 
alone  to  modify  a  past  participle,  and  it  is 
still  to  some  extent  soused;  thus,  Sir  W. 
Jones  has  'very  concerned;'  Gibbon,  'very 
unqualified;'  Sydney  Smith,  'very  altered,' 
&c.  Good  writers  now,  however,  as  a  rule 
interpose  an  adverb  expressive  of  degree,  as 
much,  tjrcattif,  little,  far,  &c.,  between  very 
and  the  participle ;  as,  to  be  very  much 
pleased,  very  greatly  astonished,  very  highly 
amused,  very  far  gone,  &c. 

Very  (vert),  a.  [See  the  ad  verb.]  Veritable; 
real;  true;  actual.  '  Whether  thoti  be  my 
very  son  Esau  or  not.'  Gen.  xxvii.  21. 

My  very  friend  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf.  Shak. 

I  looked  on  the  consideration  of  public  service  or 
public  ornament  to  be  real  and  very  j ustice.  Burke. 

Very  is  often  placed  before  substantives, 
(a)  to  indicate  that  they  must  be  understood 
in  their  full,  unrestricted  sense.  '  He  grieves 
my  very  heart-strings. '  Shak.  (b)  To  denote 
exact  conformity  with  what  is  expressed  by 
the  word,  or  to  express  identity.  '  Those  are 
the  very  words.'  Shak.  'This  is  the  very 
same,  the  very  hand,  the  very  words.'  Shak. 
(c)  To  give  emphasis,  intensity,  or  force  gener- 
ally. '  The  very  birds  are  mute.'  Shdk.  '  I 
have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes.'  Shak. 
Very  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
superlative. 

Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two!  Shak. 
Thou  hast  the  -veriest  shrew  of  all.          SJtak. 

Vesania  (ve-su'ni-a),  n.  [L.,  madness.]  In 
med.  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties 
unaccompanied  by  coma  or  fever. 

Vesica  (ve-si'ka),  n.  [L.,  a  bladder.]  In 
anat.  the  bladder.—  Vesica.  pisds(=&  fish's 
bladder),  a  name  given  to  a  symbolical 
representation  of  Christ,  of  a  pointed  oval 
or  egg-shaped  form,  made  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  equal  circles  cutting  each  other 
in  their  centres.  The  actual  figure  of  a  fish 
found  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians gave  way  in  course  of  time  to  this 


Vesica  piscis  Seal,  Wimborne  Minster. 

oval-shaped  ornament,  which  was  the  most 
common  symbol  used  in  the  middle  ages. 
Some  have  seen  in  the  adoption  of  this  form 
or  symbol  a  reference  to  the  Greek  'I%W<s 
(=flsh),  a  word  containing  the  initial  letters 
of  'lv)ffovs  XeiffTos  0£6u  T/of  2wT»;£  (  =  Jesus 
Christ  Bon  of  God  the  Saviour).  It  is  to  be 
met  with  sculptured,  painted  on  glass,  in 


ecclesiastical   seals,   &c.      The  aureole   or 

glory  in  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  iVc  ,  was 

frequently  made  of  this  form. 
Vesical  (ves'ik-al),  a.    [L.  vesica,  a  bladder.] 

hi  aunt,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  bladder. 
Vesicant  (ves'i-kunt),  n.    A  blistering  agent; 

an  epispastie;  a  vesicatory. 
Vesicate  (ves'i-kat),u.(.  pret.  &pp.  ivx/m/cJ; 

ppr.  t't'xicatiny.     [L.  vesica,  a  bladder.]    To 

raise  vesicles,  blisters,  or  little  bladders  on; 

to  inflame  and  separate  the  cuticle  of;  to 

blister;  as,  to  vesicate  the  external  parts  of 

wounds.     Wiseman. 

I'll  name  you  one  or  two  (new-coined  words),  toapri- 
cate,  susrepted,  -vesicate,  continently  put  as  opposite 
to  incontinently.  Ray. 

Vesication.  (ves-i-ka'shon),  n.  The  process 
of  vesicating  or  raising  blisters  on  the  skin. 

Vesicatory  (ves'i-ka-to-ri),  n.  [Fr.  v^xica- 
toire,  from  L.  vesica,  a  bladder.]  A  blister- 
ing application  or  plaster ;  an  epispastic. 
'  A  vesicatory  of  devil's  dung.'  Tout  ]>/•<, in/. 

Vesicatory  (ves'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
property,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  of  rais- 
ing a  blister;  blistering. 

Vesicle  (ves'i-kl),  n.  [Fr.  vesicule,  L.  vesi- 
cida,  a  little  bladder,  dim.  of  vesica,  a  blad- 
der, j  Any  small  bladder-like  structure, 
cavity,  cell,  or  the  like  in  a  body;  a  mem- 
branous or  orbicular  vessel  or  cavity ;  a 
little  sac  or  cyst. 

Rocks  abundantly  charged  with  cavities  are  said  to 
be  vcsicuiar,  and  when  the  -vesicles  are  filled  with  min- 
eral matter,  then  the  mass  becomes,  in  geological  lan- 
guage, amygdaloidal,  from  the  almond-like  shape  as- 
sumed by  the  flattened  vesicles.  James  Gei&ie. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  med.  a  small  blister;  an 
orbicular  elevation  of  the  cuticle  containing 
lymph.  (&)  In  anat  a  small  sac,  cyst,  or  ca- 
vity containing  air,  blood,  or  other  fluid. 

The  lun^s  are  made  up  of  such  air -pipes  and  vesicles 
interwoven  with  blood-vessels.  Jtajf. 

(c)  In  bot.  a  cell,  cellule,  or  utricle. 

Cellular  tissue  is  formed  by  the  union  of  minute  vesi- 
cles or  bladders.  Balfour. 

Vesicular  (ve-sik'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  vesicles;  bladdery;  cellulose; 
full  of  interstices. 

The  terms  Parenchymatous,  Areolar,  Utricular,  and 
Vesicular,  when  applied  to  vegetable  tissues,  may  be 
considered  as  synonymous.  Balfour. 

Vesiculate  (ve-sik'u-iat),  a.  Full  of  vesicles 
or  small  bladders;  bladdery;  vesicular. 

Vesiculiferi  (ve-sik'u-lif "er-i),  n.  pi.  [L.  ve- 
sicula,  dim.  of  vesica,  a  bladder,  and/ero,  to 
bear.]  Same  as  Physomycetes. 

Vesiculosa  (ve-sik'u-lo"sa),  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of 
dipterous  insects,  family  Tanystoma,  com- 
prising those  which  have  the  abdomen  in 
the  form  of  a  bladder. 

Vesiculose  (ve-sik'u-16s),  a.  See  VESICULAR. 

Vesiculose,  Vesiculous  ( ve-sik'u-16s,  ve- 
sik'u-lusi,  a.  Same  as  Vesicular. 

Vespa  (ves'pa),  n.  [L.,  a  wasp.]  A  genus  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  of  which  the  com- 
mon wasp  (V.  vulgaris)  is  the  type.  See 
WASP. 

Vesper  (ves'per),  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  Hesperos,  the 
evening,  the  evening-star.]  1.  The  evening- 
star,  a  name  given  to  the  planet  Venus  when 
she  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun  and  appears 
after  sunset;  hence,  the  evening.  'Black 
vesper's  pageants.'  Shak.— 2.  pi.  Eccles.  (a) 
the  time  of  evening  service;  originally  the 
last  of  the  canonical  hours,  but  now  suc- 
ceeded by  compline.  (6)  Evening  worship  or 
service;  evening  prayer  and  praise. — Sici- 
lian vespers.  See  under  SICILIAN. 

Vesper  (ves'per),  a.  Relating  to  the  evening 
or  to  the  service  of  vespers;  as,  vesper  lamp; 
vesper  bells. 

Vesperal  (ves'per-al),  a.  Same  as  Vesper. 
[Rare.  ] 

Fixlein  walked  home  amid  the  vcsferal melodies  of 
the  steeple  sounding-holes.  Carlyle. 

Vesper-bell  (ves'per-bel),  n.  The  bell  that 
summons  to  vespers. 

Hark  the  little  -vesper-bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer.        Coleridge. 

Vespertilio  (ves-per-til'i-6),  n.  [L. ,  the  bat.  ] 
Originally  a  Linnaean  genus  of  cheiropterous 
mammals,  now  subdivided  and  forming  the 
family  Vespertilionidae  or  ordinary  bats. 
The  genus,  as  now  restricted,  contains  the 
most  common  British  species,  the  pipis- 
trel  (V.  Pipwtrellue),  a  less  abundant  spe- 
cies, the  noctule  (V.  noctula),  and  several 
continental  and  American  species. 

Vespertilionida  (yes-per-til/i-on"i-de), 
n.  pi.  [  L.  vespertilio,  bat,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
resemblance.  ]  A  family  of  cheiropterous 
mammals,  of  which  the  genus  Vespertilio 
is  the  type. 


Vespertine  (ves'pi-r-tm),  a.  [L.  vesper- 
tinitn.  See  VESPER.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
evening;  happening  or  being  in  the  evening. 
Sir  T.  Herbert.— 1.  In  geol.  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  thirteenth  of  Prof.  H.  Rogers's 
divisions  of  the  palieozoic  strata  in  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  North  America,  the 
names  of  which  suggest  metaphorically  the 
different  natural  periods  of  the  day.  It 
corresponds  to  our  lower  coal-measures  or 
carboniferous  slates. 

Vespiary  (ves'pi-a-ri),  n.  [From  L.  v^j-n. 
a  wasp.]  The  nest  or  habitation  of  wasps, 
hornets,  Ac. ;  also,  a  colony  or  community 
of  such  insects. 

Vespid»(ves'pi-de).n.;>Z.  A  family  of  hymen- 
opterous insects,  of  which  the  genus  Vespa 
(wasps)  is  the  type.  See  WASP. 

Vespillot  (ves-pil'16),  n.  [L.,  from  vesper, 
evening.  ]  Among  the  Romans,  one  who 
carried  out  the  dead  in  the  evening  for 
burial.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vessel  (ves'el),  n.  [O.Fr.  vessel,  veissel; 
Mod.  Fr.  vo&Mau;  It.  vascello;  from  L.  ra«- 
celhim,  a  dim.  of  vasculitm,  itself  a  dim. 
of  vas,  a  vessel;  whence  also  vase  (which 
see).]  1.  A  utensil  proper  for  holding  li- 
quors and  other  things,  as  a  cask,  a  barrel, 
a  bottle,  a  kettle,  a  cup,  a  dish,  Ac. 

The  empty  -vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.    Sttafc. 
Thou  shall  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
-vessel.  Ps.  ii.  9. 

2.  A  ship;  a  craft  of  any  kind,  but  usually 
one  larger  than  a  mere  boat. 

Let's  to  the  seaside,  ho  t 
As  well  to  see  the  -vessel  that's  come  in 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello.  Shak. 

3.  In  anat.  any  tube  or  canal,  in  which  the 
blood  and  other  humours  are  contained, 
secreted,  or   circulated,    as    the    arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  spermatics,  &c.  —  4.  In, 
bot.  a  canal  or  tube  of  very  small  bore,  in 
which  the  sap  is  contained  and  conveyed; 
also,  a  sac  or  utricle,  filled  with  pulp,  and 
serving  as  a  reservoir  for  sap;  also,  a  spiral 
canal,  usually  of  a  larger  bore.— 5.  Fig. 
something  conceived  as  formed  to  receive 
or  contain;  hence,  especially  in  scriptural 
phraseology,  a  person  into  whom  anything 
is  conceived  as  poured  or  infused,  or  to 
whom  something  has  been  imparted;  a  re- 
cipient.    'A  chosen  vessel.'     Acts  ix.  15. 
'  Vessels  of    wrath  fitted    to  destruction.' 
*  Vessels  of  mercy  .  .  .  prepared  unto  glory.' 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23. 

Fit  vessel;  fittest  imp  of  fraud  in  whom 
To  enter.  Milton. 

—The  weaker  vessel,  a  term  now  generally 
applied  in  a  jocular  way  to  a  woman,  a 
usage  borrowed  from  1  Pet.  iii.  7:  'Giving 
honour  unto  the  wife  as  unto  the  weaker 
vessel. ' 

I  must  comfort  the  -weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and 
hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat. 
Shak. 

Vesselt  (ves'el),  v.t.    To  put  into  a  vessel. 

Take  earth  and  -vessel  it,  and  in  that  set  the  seed. 
Bacon. 

Vessell,t  n.  [Fr.  vaisselle.]  Dishes  and 
plates  generally  or  collectively;  table-ser- 
vice; plate.  Chaucer. 

Vesses  (ves'sez),  n.  A  sort  of  worsted.  Haiti- 
well. 

Vessignon  (ves'sig-non),  n.  [Fr.  vessigon, 
a  wind-gall,  from  L.  vesica,  a  bladder,  a 
blister.]  A  kind  of  soft  swelling  on  a  horse's 
leg;  a  wind-gall. 

Vest  (vest),  n.  [Fr.  veste,  from  L.  vestis,  a 
garment,  a  vest.  Cog.  Gr.  (v)esthe8,  dress, 
clothing;  Skr.  vas,  to  put  on,  to  be  clothed; 
Goth,  vasti,  O.H.G.  wasti,  westi,  a  garment, 
Goth,  vasjan,  to  clothe.  Vestry,  vesture,  vest- 
ment, have  the  same  origin.]  l.f  An  article 
of  clothing  covering  the  person;  an  outer 
garment;  a  vestment. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed.  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  garment;  dress;  array. 

Not  seldom  clad  in  radiant  vest, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  morn.     If'ordruorth. 

3.  A  short  sleeveless  garment  worn  by  men 
under  the  coat,  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  body;  a  waistcoat:  now  the  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  word. 

Vest  (vest),  v.t.  1.  To  clothe  with  or  as  with 
a  garment,  vest,  or  vestment;  to  robe;  to 
dress ;  to  cover,  surround,  or  encompass 
closely.  '  Vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her 
mind.'  Milton. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 
With  ether  -vested,  and  a  purple  sky.        Dryden. 

2.  To  invest  or  clothe,  as  with  authority;  to 
put  in  possession;  to  endow;  toconferupon; 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;     g, 


j,  job;     n,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;     wh,  wAig;     zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 


VEST 

to  put  more  or  less  formally  in  occupation : 
followed  by  tfith. 

To  settle  men's  consciences  'tis  necessary  that  they 
know  the  person  who  by  right  is  vested  irif*  power 
overt.  Lotto. 

3  To  place  or  put  in  possession  or  at  the 
disposal  of ;  to  give  or  confer  formally  or 
legally  an  immediate  fixed  right  of  present 
or  future  possession,  occupancy,  or  rajoy- 
ment  of:  followed  by  in. 

Empire  and  dominion  was  vested  in  him  for  the 
good  and  behoof  of  others.  Locke. 

A  statute  or  conveyance  is  said  to  vest  an^estate  in 
a  person.  Burrilt. 

4.  To  lay  out,  as  money  or  capital;  to  invest; 
as,  to  vest  money  in  land.  [Rare.] 
Vest  (vest),  v.i.  To  come  or  descend;  to  de- 
volve; to  take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right:  with 
in;  as,  upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor  the 
estate,  or  the  right  to  the  estate,  vests  in 
the  heir-at-law. 

The  supreme  power  could  not  be  said  to  r*st  in 
them  excfusively.  Brougham, 

Vesta  (ves'ta),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  ancient  Romans,  identical 
with  the  Greek  Hestia,  the  virgin  goddess 
of  the  hearth.  She  was  worshipped  along 
with  the  Penates  at  every  meal,  when  the 
family  assembled  round  the  hearth,  which 
was  iu  the  centre  of  the  room.  Mne&s  was 


Vesta, — Antique  statue,  Florence. 

said  to  have  brought  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  her  symbol,  from  Troy,  and  brought  it 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  preserved  in  her 
temple  which  stood  on  the  Forum.  To  pre- 
vent this  fire  from  becoming  extinguished 
it  was  given  into  the  superintendence  of  six 
stainless  virgins,  called  vestals.  See  VES- 
TAL.— 2.  In  astron.  one  of  the  asteroids  or 
ultra-zodiacal  planets,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Olbers  in  1807.  It  performs  its  sidereal  re- 
volution in  about  1326  mean  solar  days;  its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  2*67,  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being 
taken  as  unity;  and  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  7°  8' 9".— 3.  A  wax 
match  which  ignites  by  friction. 

Vestal  (ves'tal),  a.  [L.  vestalis,  from  Vesta, 
the  goddess  of  the  hearth.  ]  1.  Pertaining  to 
Vesta,  the  Roman  virgin  divinity.— 2.  Pure; 
chaste.  '  Vestal  modesty.'  Shak. 

Vestal  (ves'tal),  n.  l.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, a  virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta  and  to 
the  service  of  watching  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  to  be  perpetually  kept  burning  upon  her 
altar.  The  vestals  were  first  four  in  number, 
afterwards  six.  They  entered  the  service  of 
the  goddess  at  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
their  term  of  service  lasting  thirty  years. 
They  were  then  permitted  to  marry,  but  few 
did  so,  as  they  were  treated  with  great  hon- 
our, and  had  important  public  privileges. 
Their  persons  were  inviolable,  and  the  vestal 
found  guilty  of  unchastity  was,  together  with 
her  paramour,  put  to  death.  Hence — 2.  A 
virgin;  a  woman  of  spotless  chastity;  some- 
times, a  virgin  who  devotes  her  life  entirely 
to  the  service  of  religion;  a  nun;  a  religieuse. 
'A  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west.'  Shak. 

How  happy  Is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot. 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.    Pope. 

Vested  (vest'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Clothed;  ha- 
bited.— 2.  Not  m  a  state  of  contingency  or 
suspension;  fixed;  as,  vested  rights  or  inter- 
ests in  property.  —  Vested  legacy,  in  law,  a 
legacy  the  right  to  which  commences  in 
presenti,  and  does  not  depend  on  a  contin- 
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gency,  as  a  legacy  to  one  to  be  paid  when 
he  attains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This 
-t'.'d  legacy,  and  if  the  legatee  dies 
before  the  testator  his  representative  shall 
receive  it. —  Vested  remainder.  SeeREMAiN- 
D1B. 

Vestiarian  ( ves-ti-a'ri-an ),  a.  Same  as 
Vestiary. 

Vestiary  ( ves'ti-a-ri ),  «.  [L.  vest  (art  inn, 
I'nau  ro-fwf,  a  garment.  See  VEST.]  A  room 
or  place  for  the  keeping  of  vestments,  gar- 
ments, or  clothes;  a  wardrobe.  Fuller. 

Vestiary  (ves'ti-a-ri),  a.  [L.  i-cntii't-inx.  piT- 
tainini;  to  clothes.  See  VEST.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  costume  or  dress. 

Lord  Mark,  faithful  to  his  peculiar  -vestiary  and 
sumptuary  laws  and  customs,  had  his  head  uncovered 
and  his  hair  cut  short.  //'.  //.  Russell. 

Vestibular  (ves-tib'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  vestibule. 

Vestibule  (ves'ti-bul),  n.  [Fr.  vestibule, 
from  L.  vesttbulum,  a  vestibule,  an  entrance 
hall  or  court,  from  root  seen  in  Skr.  vas,  to 
remain,  to  dwell;  E.  was.]  1.  A  passage,  hall, 
or  ante-chamber  next  the  outer  door  of  a 
house,  and  from  which  doors  open  into  the 
various  inner  rooms  of  a  house ;  a  porch  ;  a 
lobby;  a  hall.— 2.  In  anat.  a  cavity  belonging 
to  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  situated  between 
the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals. 

Vesttbulum  (ves-tib'u-lum),  n.  Same  as 
Vestibule. 

Vestigatet  (ves'ti-gat),  o.t.  [L.  vestigo,  ves~ 
tigatum,  to  search  out]  To  investigate. 

Vestige  (ves'tij),  n.  [L.  vestigium,  a  foot- 
print.] The  mark  of  the  foot  left  on  the 
earth ;  a  footstep ;  a  footprint ;  a  track ;  a 
trace;  hence,  a  mark,  impression,  or  ap- 
pearance of  something  which  is  no  longer 
present  or  in  existence;  a  sensible  evidence 
or  visible  sign  of  something  absent,  lost,  or 
perished;  remains  of  something  long  passed 
away. 

Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  gray, 
Or  nodding  column  on  the  desert  shore, 
To  point  where  Corinth  or  where  Athens  stood. 
Thomson. 

Vesting  (vest'ing),  n.    Cloth  for  vests. 

Vestlturet  (ves'ti-tur),  n.  [L.  vestio,  ves- 
titum,  to  clothe.  ]  1.  The  manufacture  or 
preparation  of  cloth.  It.  Parke.—2.  Inves- 
titure. 

Vestlet  (vest'Iet),  n.  A  tube -inhabiting 
zoophyte  of  the  order  Actinoida  and  family 
Lucernaridse,  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  no  adherent  base,  but  is  fur- 
nished with  an  adherent  power  upon  the 
stem,  enabling  it  to  crawl  freely  over  solid 
bodies.  It  is  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  the 
width  of  its  flower-like  plumes  is  about 
1J  inch.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Vestment  (vest'ment),  n.  [O.Fr.  vestement, 
L.  vestimentum,  from  vestio,  to  clothe.  See 
VEST.]  A  covering  or  garment;  some  part 
of  clothing  or  dress;  an  article  of  clothing; 
especially,  some  part  of  outer  clothing. 
'Priests  in  holy  vestments.'  Shak. 

The  sculptor  could  not  give  vestments  suitable  to 
the  quality  of  the  persons  represented.  Dryden. 

— Ecclesiastical  or  sacerdotal  vestments,  ar- 
ticles of  dress  or  ornament  worn  by  clergy- 
men in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  as 
the  alb,  amice,  chasuble  (the  last  often 
alluded  to  as  the  vestment),  maniple,  stole, 
&c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  altar- 
cloths,  as  the  frontal  or  antependium  and 
the  superfrontal. 

Vestry  (ves'tri),  n.  [Fr.  vestiaire,  L.  vesti- 
arium,  a  wardrobe,  from  vestis,  a  garment. 
See  VEST.  ]  1.  A  place  or  room  appendant  to 
a  church,  where  the  ecclesiastical  vestments 
are  kept,  and  where  the  clergy  robe  them- 
selves. In  English  parishes  the  qualified  pa- 
rishioners meet  in  the  vestry  to  deliberate  on 
parochial  business,  unless  where  the  room 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  members. 
In  this  case  the  meetings,  under  permission 
of  the  Poor-law  Board,  may  be  held  in  a 
certain  specified  room  or  place,  to  which 
the  name  vestry  is  also  applied.— 2.  A  pa- 
rochial assembly,  so  called  from  its  meetings 
being  held  in  the  vestry.  The  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  chief  men  of  a  parish 
generally  constitute  a  vestry,  and  the  min- 
ister, whether  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual 
curate,  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
A  general  or  ordinary  vestry  is  one  to  which 
every  parishioner  or  outdweller  assessed  to 
or  paying  poor-rates  is  admissible  of  com- 
mon right.  The  powers  of  the  vestry  extend 
to  the  investigation  into,  and  restraining  of, 
the  expenditure  of  the  parish  funds,  the 
enlarging,  repairing,  or  alteration  of  the 
churches  or  chapels  within  the  parish,  and 
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the  appointment  of  certain  parish  officers. 
In  certain  targe  and  populous  parishes 
select  i-estrics  are  annually  clmsen  from  the 
chief  or  most  respectable  parishioners  to 
represent  and  transact  the  business  of  the 
parish. 

Vestry-board  (ve.s'tri-bord).  n.  The  persons 
who  manage  parochial  all'uirs  in  English 
parishes. 

Vestry-clerk  (vcs'tri-kliirk).  n.  An  officer 
chosen  by  the  vestry,  who  keeps  the  parish 
accounts  and  books. 

Vestry-man  (ves'tri-man),  n.  One  of  a 
vestry-board. 

Vestry-room  (ves'tri-rbm),  n.  Same  as 
Ventry,  I. 

Vestural  (ves'tur-al),  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  vesture  or  dress.  Carlyle, 

Vesture  (ves'tur),  n.  [O.Fr.  venture.  See 
VEST.]  1.  A  garment  or  garments  generally; 
clothing;  apparel;  dress;  a  robe. 

What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Cassar's  Texture  wounded?  Shak. 

2.  That  which  invests  or  covers ;  covering 
generally ;  envelope ;    integument.      '  This 
muddy  vesture  of  decay.'    Shak.     'Rocks, 
precipices,  and    gulphs  apparelled  with  a 
vesture  of  plants.'    Bentley. 

The  courser  which  his  grace  roade  on.  was  trapped 
in  a  marvellous  vesture  of  a  newc  devised  fashion. 

Hall. 

3.  In  old  law,  (a)  all  except  trees  that  grows 
or  forms  the  covering  of  land  ;  as,  the  ves- 
ture of  an  acre.  (6)  Investiture;  seisin;  pos- 
session. 

Vesture  (ves'tur),  v.t.  To  put  vesture  or 
clothing  on;  to  clothe;  to  robe.  Semen. 
[Rare.] 

Vesuvlan  (ve-su'vi-an),  o.  Pertaining  to 
f  '</*><  t'itts,  a  volcano  near  Naples. 

Vesuvlan  (ve-su'vi-an),  n.  1.  In  mineral,  the 
same  as  Idocrase.— 2.  A  kind  of  match,  not 
readily  extinguishable,  for  lighting  cigars, 
&c. 

Vetch  (vech),  n.  [0.  Fr.  veche,  vesse.  Mod. 
Fr.  vesce,  It.  veccia,  from  L.  vicia,  a  vetch; 
cog.  Gr.  bikos,  bikion,  G.  wicke,  Dan.  vikke,  a 
vetch,  fitch  is  another  form.]  The  popu- 
lar name  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus 
Vicia,  more  especially  to  V.  sativa,  the 
common  vetch  or  tare.  The  name  is  also 
applied,  with  various  epithets,  to  many  other 
leguminous  plants  of  different  genera;  as, 
the  horse-shoe  vetch,  of  the  genus  Hippo- 
crepis;  the  milk-vetch,  of  the  genus  Astra- 
galus, &c.  See  VICIA. 

Vetchling  (vech'ling),  n.  [Dim.  of  vetch.] 
In  bot.  a  name  applied  to  various  vetch-like 
leguminous  plants,  as  the  meadow  vetchling 
(Lathyrus  pratensts). 

Vetchy  (vech'i),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  vetches 
or  of  pea  straw.  '  A  vetchy  bed.'  Spenser. 
2.  Abounding  with  vetches. 

Veteran  (vet'e-ran),  a.  [L.  veteranus,  from 
vetus,  veteris,  old ;  from  same  root  as  Gr. 
(v)etos,  a  year,  seen  also  in  L.  vitulux,  a  calf. 
See  VEAL.]  Having  been  long  exercised  in 
anything;  long  practised  or  experienced,  es- 
pecially in  the  art  of  war  and  duties  of  a 
soldier;  as,  a  veteran  officer  or  soldier;  vet- 
eran skill.  '  Great  and  veteran  service  to  the 
state.'  Longfellow. 

Veteran  (vet'e-ran),  n.    One  who  has  been 
long  exercised  in  any  service  or  art,  parti- 
cularly in  war;  one  who  has  grown  old  in 
service,  and  has  had  much  experience. 
Ensigns  that  pierced  the  foe's  remotest  lines. 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns.      Addiscn. 
Superfluous  lags  the  -veteran  on  the  stage. 

Johnson. 

Veterinarian  (vet'e-ri-na"ri-an),  n.  One 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  or  domestic 
animals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Veterinary  (vet'e-ri-na-ri),  a.  [L.L.  veteri- 
narius,  pertaining  to  beasts  of  burden,  from 
JL.  veterincB,  beasts  of  burden,  veterinvs, 
contracted  from  vehiterimts,  pertaining  to 
carrying  or  drawing  burdens,  from  veho, 
vectum,  to  carry.  See  VEHICLE.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  art  or  science  of  healing  or  treat- 
ing the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  as 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  the  like;  as, 
a  veterinary  surgeon;  veterinary  medicine; 
a  veterinary  college  or  school. 

Vetiyer  (vet'i-ver),  n.  The  rootstock  of  an 
Indian  grass,  probably  Andropogon  muri- 
catum,  and  similar  species,  such  as  Andro- 
pogon  Schosnanthus,  used  in  India  for  mak- 
ing mats,  window-blinds,  and  other  cover- 
ings, these,  when  moistened  with  water, 
exhaling  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  root. 

Veto  (ve'to),  n.  [L.  veto,  I  forbid.]  1.  The 
power  which  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  a  state  has  to  negative  the  resolutions  of 
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another  branch;  the  riuht  of  the  executive 
branch  uf  ijiivenimeut,  such  as  king,  presi- 
dent, or  governor,  to  reject  the  bills,  mea- 
sures, or  resolutions  proposed  by  other 
branches;  also,  the  act  of  exercising  this 
power  or  right.  In  Britain  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  confined  to  a  veto,  a  right  of  re- 
jVctin-  and  n<>t  resolving,  and  even  this 
riirht  is  rarely  exercised,  the  last  occasion 
benur  in  1707.  In  the  United  States  the 
pri'sident  may  veto  all  measures  passed  by 
congress,  but  after  that  right  has  been  exer- 
cised the  rejected  bill  may  become  law  by 
being  passed  by  two-thirds  of  each  of  the 
houses  of  congress. 

He  gave  the  parliament  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legislative  au- 
thority, not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its 
enactments.  Macautay. 

2.  Any  authoritative  prohibition,  interdict, 
refusal,  or  negative. 

The  rector  had  beforehand  put  a  veto  on  any  dis- 
seuuiitf  chairman.  George  hi  tot. 

On  George's  intercourse  with  Amelia  he  put  an 
instant  veto,  Thackeray. 

—  Veto  Act,  an  act  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1835, 
decreeing  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  u 
minister  of  any  vacant  church  if  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  church  should  dissent  from 
his  appointment.  The  Court  of  .Session,  and 
subsequently  the  House  of  Lords,  declared 
this  act  of  the  assembly  to  be  illegal ;  and 
the  dissensions  that  consequently  arose 
within  the  church  culminated  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  1843. 

Veto  (  ve'to),  v.t.  To  put  a  veto  on;  to  with- 
hold assent  to,  as  to  a  law,  and  thus  prevent 
is  enactment;  to  forbid;  to  interdict. 

Vetolst  (ve'to-ist),  n.  One  who  exercises  the 
right  of  the  veto;  one  who  sustains  the  use 
of  the  veto. 

Vettura  (vet-tu'ra),  n.  [It.  vettura,  Fr.  voi- 
ture,  from  L.  vectura,  a  bearing  or  convey- 
ing, from  veho,  to  carry.]  An  Italian  four- 
wheeled  carriage. 

Vetturino  <vet-tu-re'nd),  n.  In  Italy,  one 
who  lends  for  hire,  or  who  drives  a  vettura 
or  carriage. 

Vetustt  (ve-tust'X  a.  [L.  vetu&tus,  old,  an- 
cient.] Old;  ancient. 

Vex  (veks),  v.t.  [Fr.  vexer,  to  vex,  to  tor- 
ment, from  L.  vexo,  vexare,  a  freq.  or  inteus. 
of  veho,  vectum,  to  carry,  the  primary  sense 
of  vex  being  therefore  to  drag,  to  haul  about, 
to  tease.  Vex  is  therefore  closely  connected 
with  vehicle,  more  remotely  with  E.  way.] 

1.  To  make  angry  by  little  provocations;  to 
excite  slight  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to 
trouble  by  petty  or  light  annoyances;  to  irri- 
tate; to  tease;  to  fret;  to  plague;  to  annoy; 
to  harass. 

Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint.       SJtat. 

2.  To  make  sorrowful;  to  grieve;  to  afflict; 
to  distress. 

It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl 

To  -vex  true  hearts.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  toss  into  waves;  to  agitate.    '  Mad  as 
the  vexed  sea.'    Shak. 

White  curl  the  waves  and  the  vexed  ocean  roars. 
Pope. 

4.  To  toss  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down;  hence, 
to  twist  or  weave.    [Rare.] 

Some  English  wool,  vex  dm  a  Belgian  loom. 
And  into  doth  of  spungy  softness  made.  Dryden. 

Vex  t  ( veks },  v.  i.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased  or 
irritated;  to  feel  annoyed,  angry,  or  dis- 
pleased, 'We  vex  and  complain.'  Killing- 
beck. 

Vex  (veks),  n.  A  trouble;  a  vexation.  'A 
igreat  vex.'  Sir  IF.  Scott  [Scotch.] 

Vexation  (vek-ai'ahonl  «-  [L  vexatio. 
See  VEX.]  1.  The  act  of  vexing,  annoying, 
troubling,  grieving,  or  distressing.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  vexed,  irritated,  grieved,  or 
distressed;  irritation;  sorrow;  grief;  trial. 

All  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love.  Sttafc 

Passions  too  violent  .  .  .  afford  us  vexation  and 
pain.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

3.  The  cause  of  irritation,  annoyance,  dis- 
tress, sorrow,  or  grief;  affliction. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth,   Shak. 

4.  A  harassing  by  law;  a  troubling,  annoy- 
ing, or  vexing,  as  by  a  malicious  suit. 

Albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he 
not  well  call  it  an  unjust  vexation.  Bacot 

SYN.  Annoyance,  trouble,  irritation,  sorrow, 
grief,  chagrin,  mortification,  distress. 
Vexatious  (vek-sa'shus),   a.     1.  Causing 
vexation,  annoyance,  trouble,  or  the  like ; 


teasing;  annoying;  troublesome;  as,  a  vexa- 
tious neighbour;  a  u-xatiuuit  circumstance. 
2.  Distressing;  harassing.  'Continual  M&- 
atitnu  wars.1  South.—  3.  Full  of  trouble  and 
disquiet. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life  who  in  hts  noblest  actions 
is  so  gored  with  scruples,  that  he  dares  nut  take  a 
step  without  the  authority  of  others.  Sir  A",  Digby, 

—  \\'xa.tious  suit,  in  law,  a  suit  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  trouble,  or  with- 
out cause. 

Vexatiously  (vek-sa'shus-li),  adv.  In  a 
vexatious  manner;  so  as  to  give  great  trouble 
or  disquiet.  'Taxes  .  .  .  vexatiously  col- 
lected.' Burke. 

Vexatiousness  (vek-s:i'shus-ues),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vexatious. 

Vexed(vekst),2>.and  a.  1.  Annoyed;  troubled; 
agitated;  disquieted;  afflicted. 

With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce.    Shak. 

2.  Much  disputed  or  agitated;  much  con- 
tested; causing  contention.    '  A  vexed  ques- 
tion.'   Quart.  Rev. 

Vexer  (veks'er),  n.  One  who  vexes;  one 
who  irritates  or  troubles. 

Vexil  (vek'sil),  n.     Same  as  Vexillum. 

Vexillar,  Vexillary  (vek'sil-ler,  vek'sil-la- 
ri),  a.  [See  VEXILLUM.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
an  ensign  or  standard.— 2.  In  bot.  (a)  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  vexillum.  (6)  Applied  to 
a  mode  of  aestivation  in  which  the  exterior 
petal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vexillum,  is  largest, 
and  incloses  and  folds  over  the  other  petals. 

Vexillary  (vek'sil-la-ri),  n.  One  who  carries 
a  vexillum;  a  standard-bearer. 

Letters  like  to  those  the  vtxiltary 
Hath  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming  Gelt. 
Tennyson. 

Vexillation  (Vek-sil-Ia'shon),  n.  [L.  vexU- 
latio.  See  VEXILLUM.]  A  company  of  troops 
under  one  vexillum  or  ensign. 

Vexillum  (vek'sil-um),  n.  [L.,  a  dim.  of 
velum.  See  VEIL.]  1.  In  Rom,,  antiq.  (a) 
the  standard  of  the  cavalry,  consisting  of 
a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross,  and  perhaps  surmounted  by  some 
figure.  (6)  The  troops  belonging  to  a  vex- 
illum; a  company;  a  troop. —2.  Eccles.  a 
kind  of  flag  or  pennon  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  bishop's  pastoral  staff  by  a 
cord.  It  is  then  folded  round  the  staff  to 
prevent  the  metal,  of  which  the  staff  is 
made,  or  with  which  it  is  mounted,  from 
being  stained  by  the  moisture  of  the  hand. 

3.  In  bot.  the  standard  or  fifth  petal  placed 
at  the  back  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Vexingly  (veks'ing-lij,  adv.  In  a  vexing 
manner;  so  as  to  vex,  tease,  or  irritate. 

V-hOOk  (ve'hok),  n.  In  steam-engines,  a 
gab  at  the  end  of  an  eccentric  rod,  with  long 
jaws  shaped  like  the  letter  V. 

Via  (vi'a),  71.  [L.,  a  way  or  road.  See  WAT.] 
A  highway;  a  road;  a  way  or  passage.  It 
is  often  used  adverbially  in  the  ablative  case, 
and  with  the  meaning  by  way  of;  as,  to  send 
a  letter  via  Falmouth,  by  the  way  of  Fal- 
mouth.  Formerly  via  was  often  used  in- 
terjectionally  in  the  sense  of  away,  go  on, 
as  a  word  of  encouragement  by  commanders 
to  their  men,  by  riders  to  their  hones,  <fcc. 

'  Vial'  says  the  fiend;  'away!'  says  the  fiend; 
'  for  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,'  says  the 
fiend,  'and  run.1  SnaA. 

—  ViaLactea,  in  astron.  the  Galaxy  or  Milky 
Way.  See  GALAXY. 

Viability  (vi-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  viable ;  the  capacity  of  living  after 
birth;  as,  the  viability  of  male  and  female 
children. — 2.  The  capacity  of  living  or  being 
distributed  over  wide  geographical  areas; 
as,  the  viability  of  a  species. 

Viable  (vl'a-blX  «•  [Fr.,  likely  to  live,  from 
vie,  L.  vita,  life.]  A  term  applied  to  a  new- 
born child,  to  express  its  capability  of  sus- 
taining independent  life.  When  a  fetus  is  pro- 
perly organized,  and  sufficiently  developed 
to  live,  it  is  said  to  be  viable.  Bouvier. 

Viaduct  (vi'a-dukt).n.  [L.  via,  way,  and  duc- 
tus,  a  leading,  a  duct  See  WAY,  DUKE.]  The 
name  usually  given  to  an  extensive  bridge 
or  series  of  arches  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  railway  over  valleys  and 
districts  of  low  level,  or  over  existing  chan- 
nels of  communication  where  embankments 
would  be  impracticable  or  inexpedient;  or 
more  widely,  any  elevated  roadway  for 
which  artificial  constructions  of  timber,  iron, 
bricks,  or  stonework  are  established.  A 
similar  structure  for  carrying  a  stream  of 
water  or  a  canal  is  generally  termed  an 
aqueduct. 

Viage.t  n.  A  voyage;  a  journey  by  sea  or 
land.  Chaucer. 


Vial  (vi'al),  n.  [A  modification  of  phial  ]  A 
small  glass  vessel  or  bottle;  a  phial.  1  Sam. 
x.  1.  Shak. 

A  man  with  knobs  and  wires  and  vials  fired 
A  cannon.  Tennyson. 

Vial  (vi'al),  v.t.    To  put  in  a  vial  or  vials. 

'  Precious  viatled  liquors.'  Milton. 
Viameter  (vl-am'et-er),  n.  [L.  via,&  way,  and 
Gr.  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  distance  travelled  by  a  car- 
riage by  registering  the  revolutions  made 
by  a  wheel  with  which  it  is  connected;  an 
odometer. 

Viand  (vi'and),  n.  [Fr.  viandc,  meat,  viands, 
food;  from  L.L  vivanda,  lit.  things  to  be 
lived  on,  provisions,  from  L.  vivo,  to  live. 
See  VITAL.]  Meat  dressed;  food;  victuals: 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

yinnds  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste.     Pope, 

Before  us  glow'd 
Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  amber  wine,  and  gold. 

Ten  'tyson. 

Viandert  (vi'an-der),  n.  1.  A  feeder  or  eater. 
Cranmer. — 2.  One  who  provides  viands ;  a 
host. 

A  good  -viander  would  bid  divers  guests  to  a  costly 
dinner.  Holinshed. 

Viandryt  (vi'and-ri),  n.  Food;  victuals; 
viands.  J.  Udall. 

Viaryt  (vl'a-ri),  a.  [From  L.  via,  a  way.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  happening  in,  roads  or 
ways.  'In  beasts,  in  birds,  in  dreams,  and 
all  viary  omens.'  Felt  hat  n. 

Viatecture  (vl'a-tek-tur),  n.  [L.  via,  way, 
and  the  term,  of  architecture.]  The  art  of 
constructing  roads,  bridges,  rail  ways,  canals, 
&c.  [Rare.  ] 

Viatic  (vi-at'ik),  a.  [L.  viaticus,  pertaining 
to  a  way  or  road,  from  via,  way.  See  VOY- 
AGE. J  Pertaining  to  a  journey  or  to  travel- 
ling. 

Viaticum  (vl-at'ik-um),  «.    [See  above.] 

1.  Provisions  for  a  journey. 

And  sith  thy  pilgrimage  is  almost  past, 
Thou  need'st  the  less  -viaticum  for  it. 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

2.  In  Rom.  tttttfq.  an  allowance  to  officers 
who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  exer- 
cise any  office  or  perform  any  service.— 3.  In 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  the  communion  or  eucharUt 
given  to  a  dying  person. 

Viator  (vi'a- tor),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  traveller;  a 
wayfaring  person.  —2.  In  Rom.  antiq.  a  ser- 
vant who  attended  upon  and  executed  the 
commands  of  certain  Roman  magistrates; 
a  summoner  or  apparitor. 

Vibex(vf'beks),«.  pi.  Vibices(vi-bi'sez).  [L., 
a  weal.]  In  pathol.  a  large  purple  spot  ap- 
pearing under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant 
fevers.  See  MOLOPES. 

Vibraculum  (vi-brak'u-lum),  n.  pi.  Vi- 
bracula  (vl-brak'u-la).  [Dim.  from  L.  vibro, 
to  brandish.]  A  name  given  to  certain  long 
filamentous  appendages  found  in  many 
Polyzoa,  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Vibrant  (yi'brant),  a.  [L.  vibrans,  vibrantis, 
ppr.  of  vibro.  See  VIBRATE.]  Vibrating; 
tremulous;  resonant. 

Gaily  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his 
fiddle.  Longfellow. 

Vibrate  {vi'brat),  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  vibrated; 
ppr.  vibrating.  [L.  vibro,  vibratutn,  to  vi- 
brate, brandish,  shake.]  1.  To  swing;  to  os- 
cillate; to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  to 
play  to  and  fro ;  as,  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  vibrates  more  or  less  rapidly  as  it  is 
shorter  or  longer;  the  chords  of  an  instru- 
ment vibrate  when  touched.— 2.  To  move  up 
and  down  or  to  and  fro  with  alternate  com- 
pression and  dilation  of  parts,  as  an  elastic 
fluid ;  to  undulate.  Boyle,— 3.  To  produce 
a  vibratory  or  resonant  effect;  to  sound;  to 
quiver ;  as,  a  whisper  vibrates  on  the  ear. 
Pope. 

Music  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibrates  in  the  memory.  Shelley. 

4.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  between  two 
opinions. 

Vibrate  (vi'brat),  v.t.  1.  To  move  or  wave 
to  and  fro;  to  swing;  to  oscillate. —2.  To 
affect  with  vibratory  motion ;  to  cause  to 
quiver. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated, 
may  differently  affect  the  lips,  and  impress  a  swift 
tremulous  motion.  Holder. 

3.  To  measure  or  indicate  by  vibrating  or 

oscillating;  as,  a  pendulum  which  vibrates 

seconds. 
Vibratile  (vIT^a-tll),  a.   Adapted  to  or  used 

for  vibratory  motion;  vibratory;  as,  the  vi- 

bratile  organs  of  radiated  animals ;  vibra- 

tile  motion. 
Vibratility  (vi-bra-til'i-ti),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  vibratile;  disposition  to  vibration 

or  oscillation. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go; 
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Vibrating  (vi' brat -ing),  p.  and  a.  Vi- 
bratory. 

This  emission  (is)  performed  by  the  vibrating  mo- 
lions  of  their  parts.  Sir  /.  Newton. 

Vibration  (vi-bra'shon),  n.  [L.  vibratio,  vi- 
brativHi*.  from  vibro.  See  VIBRATE.]  1.  The 
act  of  vibrating;  oscillation. — 2.  In  pkytieg, 
the  oscillating  or  reciprocating  motion 
made  by  a  body,  as  a  pendulum,  a  musical 
chord,  or  elastic  plate,  when  disturbed  from 
the  position  or  figure  of  equilibrium,  to  re- 
cover that  positioner  form  again.  When 
the  reciprocating  movement  is  compara- 
tively slow,  as  that  of  the  pendulum,  which 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  gravity  on  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body,  the  term  oscillation 
is  commonly  used;  while  the  term  vibration 
is  generally  confined  to  a  motion  with  rapid 
reciprocations,  as  that  of  a  sonorous  body, 
and  which  proceeds  from  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  each 
other  when  a  disturbance  takes  place  in 
their  state  of  equilibrium.  The  term  vi- 
bration is  also  applied  to  the  alternate  or 
reciprocating  motion  which  is  produced 
among  the  particles  of  a  fluid  or  ethereal 
medium  when  their  equilibrium  is  disturbed 
by  any  impulse,  by  which  means  waves  or 
undulations  are  caused.  The  laws  of  vibra- 
tory motion  form  the  foundation  of  the 
theories  devised  by  modern  science  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  acoustics  and 
optics.  See  So0ND,  and  Undulatory  Theory 
of  Light  under  UNDULATORY.—  Amplitude 
of  vibration,  the  maximum  excursion  or 
displacement  of  a  vibrating  body  or  par- 
ticle from  a  position  of  rest.  —  Phase  of 
vibrations,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a  wave  of  an 
elastic  or  liquid  medium,  which  are  said  to 
be  in  the  same  phase  when  they  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

Vibratiuncle  (vi-bra'ti-ung-kl),  n.  A  small 
vibration. 

Hartley,  desirous  of  supplying  what  he  considered 
a  deficiency  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  proposed  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  sensation  by  certain 
vibrations,  which  he  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
nervous  system.  .  .  .  Admitting  the  truth  of  Hartley's 
vibratiwieles.  we  get  no  nearer  than  ever  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mental  phenomena  of  sensation. 

J.  D.  MorcU. 

Vibrative  (yi'brat-iv),  a.  Vibrating;  vibra- 
tory. 'A  vibrative  motion.'  Newton. 

Vibratory  (vi'bra-to-ri),  a.  l.  Vibrating; 
consisting  in  or  belonging  to  vibration  or  os- 
cillation ;  as,  a  vibratory  motion.  —  2.  Caus- 
ing to  vibrate. 

The  smoothness  of  the  oil,  and  the  vibratory  power 
of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense  we  call  sweetness. 

Burke. 

Vibrio  (vn>ri-6),  n.  A  genus  of  Infusoria 
belonging  to  the  family  Vibrionidse.  See 
VIBRIOS  ID.*. 

Vibrion  (vi'bri-on),n.  One  of  the  little  mov- 
ing filaments  developed  in  organic  infusions. 
See  VIBRION ID.E. 

Vibripnidse  (vi-bri-on'i-de),n.  pi.  A  family 
or  tribe  of  microscopic  organisms,  doubt- 
fully animal,  abounding  in  decaying  paste 
and  vinegar,  called  microscopic  eels  from 
their  long  filamentous  bodies.  Vibrionidaa 
occur  in  all  infusions  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  In  such  infusions  there  appears 
first  a  thin  scum  or  pellicle,  consisting  of 
extremely  minute  molecules.  In  a  second 
stage  these  molecules  apppear  to  have  in- 
creased in  size  by  endogenous  division  till 
they  form  short  staff-shaped  filaments  called 
Bacteria.  These  Bacteria  increase  in  length 
by  the  same  process  till  they  assume  the 
form  of  Vibrionidte,  so  named  from  the  vi- 
bratile  movements  they  exhibit.  After  a 
period  they  become  motionless  and  disin- 
tegrated so  as  to  be  resolved  back  into  a 
pellicle  of  fine  molecules.  By  the  advocates 
of  spontaneous  generation  or  heterogeny,  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  Vibrionidae  are  produced 
spontaneously  from  the  molecular  pellicle 
and  not  from  any  pre-existing  germs;  by 
panspermists,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  they,  as  well  as  Bacteria,  have 
their  origin  in  innumerable  germs  existing 
in  the  fluid  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  both. 
Some  of  the  Vibrionidje  are  found  in  plants, 
one,  the  Vibrio  tritici,  being  parasitic  in 
wheat,  and  producing  the  disease  called 
ear-cockles. 

Vibrissffl  (vl-bris'se),  n.  pi.  [L.  vibrisMe,  the 
hairs  in  the  nostrils.  ]  1.  The  stiff,  long, 
pointed  bristles  which  grow  from  the  upper 
lip  and  other  parts  of  the  head  in  many 
mammals.— 2.  The  hairs  which  grow  from 
the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  mouth  of 


birds,  and  stand  forward  like  feelers,  and 
sometimes  point  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, as  in  the  fly-catchers. 


vt  Vibrissce,  exemplified  in  the  heads  of  the  Leopard 
and  Butcher-bird  (Lanius  collurio). 

Vibroscope  (vi'bro-skop),  n.  An  instrument 
for  showing  graphically  the  vibrations  of  a 
tuning-fork.  The  fork  has  a  small  style  at- 
tached to  it  which  traces  a  line  correspond- 
ing to  the  vibrations  on  a  piece  of  smoked 
paper  wound  round  a  cylinder  turned  by 
hand. 

Viburnum  (vi-ber'num),  n.  [L.,  the  way- 
faring tree.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Caprifoliacese.  The  species  consist  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  opposite,  simple,  petiolate 
leaves  and  white  or  pink  corymbose  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Andes  and  the  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  V.  Tinus,  the  laurustinus, 
is  common  throughout  Europe,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  several  varieties,  all  hardy  ever- 
green shrubs,  and  general  favourites.  V. 
Lantana,  the  wayfaring  tree,  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  young 
shoots  are  used  in  Germany  for  basket-mak- 
ing; the  wood  is  sometimes  employed  in 
turning  and  cabinet-making;  the  berries 
are  used  for  making  ink,  and  the  bark  of 
the  root  for  making  birdlime.  V.  Qpulus, 
the  gelder-rose,  is  native  throughout  Eur- 
ope, and  is  especially  frequent  in  Britain 
and  Sweden.  Several  North  American  spe- 
cies, as  V.  Lentago,  V.  pntnifolium,  and  V. 
pyrifolium,  have  been  introduced  as  orna- 
mental shrubs  into  British  gardens. 

Vicar  (vik'er),  n.  [Fr.  vicaire,  L.  vicarius, 
that  supplies  the  place  of  a  person  or  thing, 
from  vicis,  change,  alternation,  post  or  office 
of  one  person  as  assumed  by  another.  Akin 
are  vice  (prefix,  whence  viceroy,  &c.),  vicis- 
situde.] 1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  person  de- 
puted or  authorized  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  another;  a  substitute  in  office;  as, 
the  pope  assumes  to  be  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  earth.  — 2.  In  canon  law,  the  priest  of  a 
parish,  the  predial  tithes  of  which  are  im- 
propriated  or  appropriated,  that  is,  belong 
to  a  chapter  or  religious  house,  or  to  a  lay- 
man, who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the 
vicar  the  smaller  tithes  or  a  salary.  See 
RECTOR. 

Vicarage  (vik'er-aj),  n.  1.  The  benefice  of 
a  vicar. — 2.  The  house  or  residence  of  a 
vicar. 

Vicar-apostolic  (vik'er-ap-os-tol"ik),  n.  In 
the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  bishop  who  possesses  no 
diocese,  but  who  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
a  certain  appointed  district  by  direct  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  Missionary  dioceses 
are  usually  vicariates-apostolic,  and  as  such 
must  report  to  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. 

Vicar-general  (vik-er-jen'er-al),  n.  The 
official  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop, 
the  exercise  and  administration  of  whose 
jurisdiction  is  spiritual.  This  office,  as  well 
as  that  of  official  principal,  is  usually  united 
in  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  See  under 
CHANCELLOR. 

Vicarial  (vi-ka'ri-al),  a.  I.  Pertaining  to  a 
vicar;  small;  as,  vicarial  tithes. — 2.  Vicari- 
ous; delegated.  'All  derived  and  vicarial 
power.'  Blackwa.ll. 

Vicariant  (vl-ka'ri-an),  n.  A  vicar.  Mars- 
ton. 

Vicariate  (vt-ka'ri-at),  a.  Having  delegated 
power;  pertaining  to  such  power  as  a  vicar 
has.  'The  vicariate  authority  of  our  see.' 
Barrow. 

Vicariate  (vi-ka'ri-at),n.  The  office  or  power 
of  a  vicar;  vicarship;  a  delegated  office  or 
power.  '  That  pretended  spiritual  dignity 


...  or,  as  it  calleth  itself,  the  vicariate  of 
Christ.'  Ld.  Sorth. 

Vicarious  (vi-ka'ri-us),  a.  [L.  vicarius.  See 
VICAR.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  vicar,  de- 
puty, or  substitute;  deputed;  delegated;  as, 
vicarious  power  or  authority.— 2.  Acting  for 
another;  filling  the  place  of  another;  as,  a 
vicarious  agent  or  oflicer.— 3.  Performed,  or 
suffered  for,  or  instead  of,  another;  as,  a 
vicarious  sacrifice.  'The  vicarious  work  of 
the  Great  Deliverer.'  Is.  Taylor.  —  4.  In 
med.  taking  place  in  one  part  instead  of  an- 
other; as,  a  vicarious  secretion.  Dunglison. 

Vicariously  (vi-ka'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vica- 
rious manner;  in  the  place  of  another;  by 
substitution.  Burke. 

Vicarship  (vik'er-ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
vicar;  the  ministry  of  a  vicar.  Swift. 

Vicary.t    A  vicar.     Chaucer. 

Vice  (vis),  n.  [Fr.  vice,  from  L.  vitium,  vice, 
blemish,  fault,  error,  crime;  derived  by 
some  from  root  vi,  meaning  to  twist,  whence 
viti$,  a  vine,  vinum,  wine.  The  root  would 
therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  next  word.  ] 

1.  A  defect;  a  fault;   a   blemish;   as,  the 
vices  of  a  political  constitution.    'Mark  the 
vice  of  the  procedure.'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Any  immoral  or  evil  habit  or  practice; 
any  evil  habit  or  conduct  in  which  a  person 
indulges;  amoral  faultor  failing;  a  particu- 
lar form  of  wickedness  or  depravity;  immor- 
ality; specifically,  the  indulgence  of  impure 
or  degrading  appetites  or  passions;  as,  the 
vice  of  drunkenness,  of  gambling,  of  lewd- 
ness,  &c.;  to  be  attached  to  various  vices. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this 
•vice  of  lying.  Shak. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring. 

Led  by  my  hand  he  sauntered  Europe  round 
And  gather'd  every  vice  on  Christian  ground 

Pope. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners:  in  a 
collective  sense  and  without  a  plural;  as,  an 
age  of  vice. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  Sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.      Addison. 

4.  A  fault  or  bad  trick  in  a  horse. 

Reared  under  an  open  shed,  and  early  habituated 
to  the  sight  of  men,  to  the  sound  and  glitter  of  wea- 
pons, and  to  all  the  accessories  of  human  life,  the 
coll  grows  up  free  from  -vice  or  timidity. 

if.  G.  Palg-rave. 

5.  The  established  buffoon  in  the  old  English 
moralities  or  moral  plays,  sometimes  hav- 
ing the  name  of  one  specific  vice,  as  Fraud, 
Covetousness,  sometimes  of  Vice  in  general. 
Called  also  Iniquity  (which  see). 

Like  to  the  old  Vice,  .  .  . 
Who,  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  Ins  rage  and  his  wrath 
Cries,  ah,  ha!  to  the  devil.  Shak. 

Vice  (vis),  n.  [Fr.  vis,  a  screw,  a  spiral  stair- 
case, from  L.  vitis,  a  vine.  (See  VICE,  above.) 
The  primary  sense  is  something  in  a  spiral 
form  resembling  the  twinings  of  a  vine-ten- 
dril.] l.f  A  spiral  or  winding  staircase;  a 
vise.  Chaucer.  —  2.  An  instrument  with  a 
pair  of  iron  jaws  which  serves  to  hold  fast 
anything  worked  upon,  whether  it  is  to  be 
filed,  bent,  riveted, <frc.  The  jaws  are  brought 
together  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  they 
can  take  a  very  fast  hold  of  anything  placed 
between  them.— 3. t  A  gripe  or  grasp.  'An 
I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  a'  come  but  within 
my  vice.'  Shak. 

Vice  (vis),  v.t.  l.t  To  screw;  to  force,  as  by 
a  screw.  Shak.— 2.  To  press  or  squeeze  with 
a  vice,  or  as  if  with  a  vice ;  to  hold  as  if  in 
a  vice.  De  Quincey. 

Vice  (vis).  [L.  vice,  in  the  room  of,  ablative 
of  a  noun  meaning  change,  turn,  &c.,  the 
stem  being  seen  also  in  vicar,  vicissitude.] 
A  prefix, denoting,  in  the  words  compounded 
with  it,  one  who  acts  in  place  of  another, 
or  one  who  is  second  in  rank;  as,  vice-presi- 
dent, vice-chancellor,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
used  alone  as  a  noun,  the  word  for  which 
it  stands  being  indicated  by  the  context. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  all  seated  in  the 
great  room  of  the  Blue  Lion  Inn,  Muggleton— Mr. 
Dumkins  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luffey  offici- 
ating as  vice.  Dickens. 

Vice  (vi'se),  prep,  or  adv.  [See  above.]  In 
place  of ;  in  room  of ;  as.  Lieutenant  Salter 
is  appointed  to  be  captain  vice  Colman  pro- 
moted. 

Vice-admiral  (vls-ad'mi-ral),  n.  See  under 
ADMIRAL. 

Vice -admiralty  (vis-ad'mi-ral-ti),  n.  The 
office  of  a  vice-admiral ;  a  vice-admiralty 
court. —  Vice -admiralty  courts,  tribunals 
established  in  the  British  possessions  he- 
yond  the  seas,  with  jurisdiction  over  mari- 
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time  causes,  including  those  relating  to 
prize. 

Vice-bitten  (visTjit-n),  a.  Corrupted  with 
\u'e;  given  over  to  evil  courses.  '  A  man 
ffen.'  Richardson. 

Vice -Chamberlain  ( vis-chatn'ber-lan ).  n. 
The  deputy  of  a  chamberlain;  in  the  royal 
household,  the  deputy  of  the  lord-chamber- 
lain. 

Vice-chancellor  (vis-chan'sel-ler),  n.  An 
officer  neit  in  rank  to  a  chancellor;  a  chan- 
cellor's iteputv;  as,  (or)  a  judge  in  the  chan- 
cery division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
England  holding  a  separate  court,  and  whose 
decisions  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  lords 
justices  of  appeal  and  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  which  the  lord-chancellor  is  head.  There 
are  two  vice-chancellors  at  present,  besides 
a  vice-chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland;  the  judge  of  the  local  Court 
of  Chancery  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
also  called  a  vice-chancellor,  (b)  An  officer 
of  a  university  who  is  empowered  to  dis- 
charge certain  duties  of  the  chancellor, 
chiefly  those  connected  with  granting  de- 
grees in  his  absence. 

Vice-consul  (vis-kon'sul),  n.  One  who  acts 
in  the  place  of  a  consul;  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer, to  whom  consular  functions  are  dele- 
gated in  some  particular  part  of  a  district 
already  under  the  supervision  of  a  consul. 

Vicegerency  (vis-je'ren-si),  n.  The  office  of 
a  vicegerent ;  agency  under  another ;  de- 
puted power;  lieutenancy.  '  Vicegerency 
and  deputation  under  God.'  South. 

Vicegerent  (vis-je'rent),  n.  [L  vicemgerens, 
acting  in  the  place  of  another.  See  VICE, 
prefix,  VICAR.]  An  officer  who  is  deputed 
by  a  superior  or  by  proper  authority  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  another ;  a  substitute ; 
one  having  a  delegated  power. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  comprehended 
in  these :  remember  thou  art  a  man;  remember  thou 
art  God's  vicegerent.  Baton. 

Vicegerent  (vis-je'rent),  a.  Having  or  ex- 
ercising delegated  power;  acting  by  substi- 
tution, or  iu  the  place  of  another. 

Whom  send  I  to  judge?    Whom  but  thee 
Vicegerent  son.  Milton. 

Vice-king  (visaing),  n.  One  who  acts  in 
the  place  of  a  king;  a  viceroy. 

Vice-legate  (vis-leg'at),  n.  A  subordinate, 
assistant,  or  deputy  legate.  Smollett. 

Viceman  ( vis'man ),  n.  A  man  who  works 
at  a  vice ;  specifically,  a  smith  who  works 
at  a  vice  in  place  of  the  anvil. 

Vicenary  (vis'e-na-ri),  a.  [I*,  vicenarins, 
from  viceni,  twenty.]  Belonging  to  or  con- 
sisting of  twenty. 

Vicennial  (vi-sen'ni-al),  a.  [L.  viceni, 
twenty,  and  aimtu.  a  year.]  Lasting  or 
continuing  twenty  years. — Vicennial  pre- 
scription, in  Scots  law,  a  prescription  of 
twenty  years;  one  of  the  lesser  prescription!, 
which  is  pleadable  against  holograph  bonds 
not  attested  by  witnesses. 

Vice-presidency  (vis-pres'i-den-si),  n.  The 
office  of  vice-president. 

Vice-president  (vis-pres'i-dent),  n.  An  of- 
fice-bearer next  in  rank  below  a  president. 

Vice-regal  (vis-re'gal),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
a  viceroy  or  to  viceroyalty.  Eclcc.  Rev. 

Viceroy  (vis'roi),  n.  [Fr.  viceroi—viee,  in  the 
place  of,  and  Fr.  roy,  L.  rex,  a  king.  See 
VICAR, REGEHT.]  Avice-king;  thegovernor 
of  a  kingdom  or  country,  who  rules  in  the 
name  of  the  king  (or  queen)  with  regal  au- 
thority, as  the  king's  substitute:  as,  the  vice- 
roy and  governor-general  of  India. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  Icing,  that  even  the 
I'iccrpy  is  generally  absent  four-fifths  of  his  time. 

Swift. 

Viceroyalty  (vis-roi'al-ti),  n.  The  dignity, 
"fflce,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy.  Addison. 

Viceroyship  (vis'roi-ship),  n.  The  dignity, 
office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy;  viceroy- 
alty. Fuller. 

Vice  versa  (vi'se  ver'saX  ado.  [L]  Contrari- 
wise ;  the  reverse ;  on  the  contrary ;  the 
terms  or  the  case  being  reversed. 

Vida  (vi'si-al,  n.  [L.,  a  vetch.  See  VETCH.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Legnminosse. 
They  are  usually  climbing  herbs  with  ab- 
ruptly pinnate  leaves,  with  many  pairs  of 
leaflets,  the  common  petiole  terminating  in 
a  tendril  at  the  apex,  which  is  mostly 
branched.  The  legume  is  long,  compressed, 
pointed,  one-celled,  with  two  leathery  stif- 
fish  valves;  the  pea-shaped  flowers  are  blue, 
purple,  or  yellow.  Above  100  species  have 
been  described,  natives  of  the  temperate 
northern  hemisphere  and  South  America. 
Many  of  the  species  are  much  in  use  as  green 


crops  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  Ac.,  espe- 
cially V.  satim,  the  common  vetch  or  tare. 

Vicia'tet  (vish'i-at).  To  vitiate.  Sir  T. 
More. 

Vicinage  (vis'in-aj),  n.  [O.  Fr.  veisinage, 
MocLl'r.  voisinage,  neighbourhood,  from 
L.  vicinus,  neighbouring,  from  L.  vicus,  O.  L. 
veicus,  a  row  of  houses,  a  street,  a  village, 
akin  to  Gr.  (v)oUtos,  Skr.  veca,  a  house  ] 

1.  Neighbourhood;  the  place  or  places  ad- 
joiniug  or  near;  the  vicinity.    'The  Protest- 
ant gentlemen  of  the  vicinage.'    tlacaulay. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  a  neigh- 
bour or  of  being  neighbourly. 

Civil  war  bad  broken  op  ajl  the  usual  ties  et  vicin- 
age and  good  neighbourhood.  Sir  If.  Scott, 

Vicinal,  Vicine  (vis'in-al,  vis'in),  a.  Near 
neighbouring.  Glanville.  [Rare  and  obso- 
lete.) 

Vicinity  (vi-sin'i-ti),  n.  [L.  ricinitat,  neigh- 
bourhood, from  vicinus,  neighbouring.  See 
VICINAGE  ]  1.  The  quality  of  being  near; 
propinquity;  proximity;  nearness  in  place. 
'  The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country 
seats.'  Stftft. — 2.  Neighbourhood;  district 
or  space  immediately  surrounding  anything; 
adjoining  space  or  country;  as,  a  seat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  downwards 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Betttley. 

Vidosity  (vish-i-os'i-ti),  n.  Depravity;  cor- 
ruption of  manners;  vicionsness. 

Vicious  (vish'usX  a-.  [Fr.  vicieitx,  from  L. 
vitiosus.tromvitium, vice.  See  VICE.]  1. Char- 
acterized by  vice;  faulty;  defective;  imper- 
fect; as.  a  system  of  government  vicious  and 
unsound.  'Some  vicious  mole  of  nature.' 
Shak.—  2.  Addicted  to  rice;  corrupt  in  prin- 
ciples or  conduct;  depraved;  wicked;  ha- 
bitually transgressing  the  moral  law. 

He  heard  this  heavy  curse. 
Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.     Milton. 

3.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  recti- 
tude; evil;  bad:  as.  vicious  examples;  vicious 
conduct — M  Vitiated;  foul;  impure;  as,  rt- 
cious  air. — 5.  Corrupt :  not  genuine  or  pure; 
not  to  be  approved  of;  faulty;  incorrect;  as, 
a  vicious  style  in  language ;  vicious  idioms. 
6.  Not  well  tamed  or  broken;  addicted  to 
bad  tricks;  as,  a  vicious  horse. — 7.  Charac- 
terized by  severity;  bitter;  virulent;  malig- 
nant ;  as,  a  vicious  day  of  cold;  a  vicious  at- 
tack.   [Scotch.]—  Vicious  intromission.   See 
INTRO  MISSION. 

Viciously  (vish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  vicious 
manner :  (a)  in  a  manner  contrary  to  recti- 
tude, moral  principles,  propriety,  or  purity; 
(6)  Faultily;  not  correctly. 

Viciousness  (vish'us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vicious:  as,  (a)  addicted- 
ness  to  vice;  corruptness  of  moral  principles 
or  practice;  habitual  violation  of  the  moral 
law  or  of  moral  duties ;  depravity  in  prin- 
ciples or  in  manners.  'When  we  in  OUT 
Viciousness  grow  hard.'  Shale. 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is  vicious- 
Mess  and  ill  morals.  South. 

(i>)  The  character  or  state  of  showing  vice 
or  imperfection ;  imperfection ;  defective- 
ness;  corruptness,  (c)  Unmliness;  refrac- 
toriness, as  of  a  horse. 

Vicissitude  (vi-sis'i-tud),  n.  [L.  vicissUudo, 
from  vicis,  a  change.  See  VICAR.]  1.  Regu- 
lar change  or  succession  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other: as,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
and  of  winter  and  summer;  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons.  '  Grateful  vicissitude,  like 
day  and  night.'  Milton.—  2.  A  passing  from 
one  state  or  condition  to  another;  change; 
revolution;  mutation;  as,  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune. 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings ; 

And,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 

Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things. 

*.  GiffarJ. 

I  shall  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  that  contest  which  the  administration  of  King 
James  1 1.  brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.  Macauiay. 

Vicissitudinary  (vi-sis'i-tu"di-na-riX  a. 
Subject  to  vicissitudes ;  exhibiting  or  char- 
acterized by  vicissitudes. 

We  say  .  .  .the  days  of  man  (are)  Vicissitudinary, 
as  though  he  had  as  many  good  days  as  ill.  Donne. 

Vlctssitudinous  (vi-sis'i-tu"di-nnsX  a. 
Full  of  vicissitude;  characterized  by  or  sub- 
ject to  a  regular  succession  of  changes. 

Vicissy-duck  (vi-sis'si-dukX  n.  A  West 
Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean duck,  and  affording  excellent  food. 

Vicontiel  (vi-kon'ti-el),  a.  [From  old  vicov.nl, 
viconte,  a  sheriff.  See  VICOUHT.  ]  In  old 
late,  pertaining  to  the  sheriff  or  vicount.— 
Vicontiel  rents,  certain  farms  for  which  the 
sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king.  By  3  and  4 


Wm.  IV.  these  farms  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
woods  and  forests.  —  Vicontifl  trrits,  writs 
triable  in  the  county  or  sheriff  court. 

Vicount  t  (vi'kount),  n,  1.  In  old  laic,  the 
shL-rirt.-2.  A  viscount.  See  VISCOUNT. 

VicountleL    See  VICOXTIEL. 

Victim  (vik'tim),  n,  [Fr.  victime,  from  L. 
•  i,  a  victim,  derived  l>y  some  from 
Tigeo,  to  be  strong,  because  the  victima  was 
a  large  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hostia,  which  was  a  small  one.  The  root 
would  therefore  be  the  same  AS  that  of  K. 
wax,  to  grow.]  1.  A  living  being  sacrificed 
to  some  deity,  or  in  the  performance  of  a 
religious  rite;  usually,  some  beast  slain  in 
sacrifice,  but  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings 
has  been  practised  by  many  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  or  concili- 
ating the  favour  of  some  deity,  or  in  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  making  of 
vows  and  covenants. 

When  the  dull  01  .  .  . 

Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god.       ftpe. 

If  I  be  lov'd  these  are  my  festal  robes. 

If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  fall ! 

Tennyson. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed;  a  person  or 
thing  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object; 
as,  how  many  persons  have  fallen  victims  to 
jealousy,  to  lust,  to  ambition. — 3.  A  person 
or  living  creature  sacrificed  by,  or  suffering 
severe  injury  from  another;  hence,  one  who 
is  cheated  or  duped;  a  dupe;  a  gull. 

He  went  off  to  the  coach  without  further  ceremony, 
and  left  his  respected  victim  to  settle  the  bill. 

DicJtetu. 

Victimate  t  (vik'tim-at),  v.t.  To  sacrifice ; 
to  make  a  victim  of;  to  victimize.  BuUokar. 

Victimize  (vik'tim-iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vic- 
timized; ppr.  victimizing.  To  niakea  victim 
of;  especially,  to  make  the  victim  of  a  swin- 
dling transaction.  [Colloq.] 

In  a  turf  transaction,  either  Spavin  or  Cockspur 
would  try  to  get  the  better  of  his  father;  and  to  gain 
a  point  in  the  odds  victimise  his  friends. 

Thackeray. 

Victor  (vik'ter),  n.  [L.,  from  vinco,  victum, 
to  conquer.]  1.  One  who  wins  or  gains  the 
advantage  in  a  contest;  one  who  vanquishes 
another  in  any  struggle;  especially,  one  who 
conquers  in  war ;  a  vanquisher ;  one  who 
defeats  an  enemy  in  battle.  '  If  your  father 
had  been  victor  there.'  Shak. 

In  love  the  victors  from  the  vanquish *d  fly. 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 
Walter. 

A  victor  differs  from  a  conqueror  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  gains  a  complete  success  and 
subdues  his  opponent  perhaps  after  a  series 
of  victories,  while  the  victor  is  so  called 
merely  on  account  ot  his  success  in  some 
particular  contest,  which  may  be  barren  of 
result  to  him.  Victor  is  also  applied  to  one 
who  proves  the  superior  in  a  personal  con- 
test or  competition,  as  in  a  race.  Conqueror 
again  is  followed  by  of  in  the  sense  of  over 
(the  conqueror  of  a  person  or  of  a  country), 
while  victor  is  rarely  followed  by  of  in  this 
sense.  '  The  victor  of  your  will.'  Tennyson. 
2.  One  who  ruins  or  destroys ;  a  destroyer. 
[Rare  or  poetical.  ] 

These,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame ;  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope. 

Victor  (vik'ter),  o.  Victorious;  as, '  the  vic- 
torGreeks.'  Pope.  '  Thy  victor  sword.  'Shall. 

Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 
Where's  Huntly,  and  where  Home? 

Sir  If.  Scott. 

Vlctoress  (vik'ter-es),  n.  A  female  who 
vanquishes;  a  victress. 

Victoria  (vik-to'ri-a),  n.  1.  One  of  the  small 
planets  or  asteroids  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind, 
September  13,  1850,  and  named  after  the 
Roman  goddess  Victoria.  It  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  1303'5  days,  and  is  about  2i 
times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun.  Called  also  Clio.— 2.  A  genus  of  aqua- 
tic plants,  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; nat.  order  Nymphaeaces.  The  V. 
regia,  or  V.  reyina,  is  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  This  most  magnificent  water- 
lily  has  large  floating  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  above,  and  a  deep  violet  on  the  lower 
surface,  measuring  as  much  as  from  7  to  8 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  uniformly  tnroed- 
up  margin  of  about  3  inches  high.  The 
flowers  rise  amongst  the  leaves  upon  prickly 
stalks;  they  are  more  than  1  foot  in  di- 
ameter, are  of  all  shades  from  white  to  pink, 
and  are  delightfully  fragrant.  The  fruit  is 
globular  and  thickly  beset  with  prickles. 
In  South  America  it  is  called  water-maiic, 
the  seeds  being  eaten.— 3.  A  kind  of  four- 
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wheeled  carriage,  with  a  calash  top,  seated 
for  two  persons,  and  with  an  elevated 
driver's  seat  in  front  —  Victoria  cross,  a  Bri- 
tish naval  and  military  decoration,  con- 
sisting of  a  bronze  Maltese  cross  having  the 


Victoria  Cross. 

royal  crest  in  the  centre,  with  a  scroll  un- 
derneath bearing  the  words  'For  Valour,' 
and  worn,  in  the  case  of  the  navy,  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  and  in  that  of  the  army,  a  red 
one.  A  single  act  of  valour  may  win  this 
decoration,  and  it  ia  granted  to  all,  ranks. 
A  pension  of  £10  a  year  accompanies  it. 

VictOlial  t  (vik-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  victory;  victorious.  Urqukart. 

Victorine  (vik'to-ren),  n.  I.  A  small  fur 
tippet  worn  by  ladies. — 2.  A  variety  of  peach. 

Victorious  (vik-to'ri-us),  a.  [Fr.  victorieux, 
from  L.  vietoriosus.  See  VICTOR.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  victory;  having  conquered  in 
battle  orcontest;  having  overcome  an  enemy 
or  antagonist;  wont  to  conquer;  conquering; 
vanquishing ;  as,  a  victorious  general ;  vic- 
torious troops;  a  victorious  admiral  or  navy. 
The  Son  returned  victorious  with  his  saints. 

Milton. 

2.  Associated  or  connected   with  victory; 
characterized  by  victory;  producing  con- 
quest. 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  away. 
And  cursed  for  ever  this  j'tctoriotts  day.        Pope. 

3.  Emblematic  of  conquest;  indicating  vic- 
tory. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  -victorious  wreaths. 
ShaJt. 

Victoriously  (vik-to'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vic- 
torious manner;  with  conquest;  with  defeat 
of  an  enemy  or  antagonist;  triumphantly; 
as,  grace  will  carry  us  victoriously  through 
all  difficulties.  Ilammond. 

Victoriousness  (vik-to'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  victorious. 

Victory  (vik'to-ri),  n.  [L.  victoria,  from 
victor.  See  VICTOR.]  1.  The  defeat  of  an 
enemy  in  battle,  or  of  an  antagonist  in  a 
contest;  a  gaining  of  the  superiority  in  war 
or  combat  '  Before  King  Harry's  victory.' 
Shak.  —  2.  The  advantage  or  superiority 
gained  in  any  contest,  as  over  passions  and 
appetites,  or  over  temptations,  or  in  any 
struggle  or  competition. 

Thanks  be   to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  i  Cor.  xv.  57. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.  Milton. 

3.  A  female  deity  among  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  the  personification  of  successful 
conquest.  She  was  represented  as  a  winged 
woman  bearing  a  palm  branch  and  laurel 
crown. 

Victress  (vik'tres),  n.  A  female  that  con- 
quers. '  Sole  victress. '  Shak. 

Victrlcet(vik'tris),n.  A  victress.  B.Jvn&on. 

Victrix  (vik'triks),  a.  [L.]  Conquering  or 
victorious;  as,  Venus  victrix. 

Victrix  (vik'triks),  n.  A  victress.  Charlotte 
Bronte.  [Rare.] 

Victual  (vit'l),  n.  [O.E.  vitaille  (used  by 
Chaucer),  from  O.  Fr.  vitaille,  provisions, 
stores  (the  spelling  has  been  modified  by 
the  modern  form  victuaille),  from  L.  vic- 
tualia,  provisions,  from  victualis,  pertain- 
ing to  victuals  or  food,  from  victus,  food, 
nourishment,  from  vivo,  victum,  to  live.  See 
VITAL.]  1.  Provision  of  food;  store  for  the 
support  of  life;  meat;  provisions:  now  gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural,  and  signifying  food 
for  human  beings,  prepared  for  eating. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days  for 
lack  of  victual.  Knoltes. 

But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy.  Shak. 


There  came  a  fair-hair'd  youth,  that  in  his  hand 
Bare  -victual  for  the  mowers.  Tennyson. 

2.  Any  sort  of  grain  or  corn.  [Scotch.] 
Victual  (vit'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  victualled; 
ppr.  victualling.  To  supply  or  store  with 
victuals  or  provisions  for  subsistence;  to 
provide  with  stores  of  food ;  as,  to  victual 
an  array;  to  victual  a  garrison;  to  victual 
a  ship. 

Thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  -victuaUa.          Shak. 

Victualage  (vitl-aj),  n.  Food;  provisions; 
victuals.  '  My  cargo  of  victualage.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Victualler  (vit'l-er),  n.  1.  One  who  fur- 
nishes victuals  or  provisions,— 2.  One  who 
keeps  a  house  of  entertainment ;  a  tavern- 
keeper.  'All  victuallers  do  so.'  Shak.— 
Licensed  victualler.  See  LICENSED.— 3.  A 
ship  employed  to  carry  provisions  for  other 
ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a  distance. 
Admiral  Smyth.  —  4.  A  corn-factor;  one  who 
deals  in  grain.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

Victualling-bill  (vit'l- ing- bil),?i.  A  custom- 
house document,  warranting  the  shipment 
of  such  bonded  stores  as  the  master  of  an 
outward-bound  merchantman  may  require 
for  his  intended  voyage. 

Victualling  -  house  (vit'l -ing- nous),  n.  A 
house  where  provision  is  made  for  strangers 
to  eat;  an  eating-house. 

Victualling-note  (yit'l-ing-notXn.  An  order 
given  to  a  seaman  in  the  royal  navy  by  the 
paymaster,  when  he  joins  a  ship,  which  is 
handed  to  the  ship's  steward  as  his  autho- 
rity for  victualling  the  man.  Simmonds. 

Victualling-ship  (vit'1-ing-ship),  n.  A  ship 
which  conveys  provisions  to  the  navy;  a 
victualler. 

Victualling-yard(vit'l-mg-yard),n.  A  yard, 
generally  contiguous  to  a  dockyard,  con- 
taining magazines  where  provisions  and 
other  like  stores  for  the  navy  of  a  state  are 
deposited,  and  where  war  vessels  and  trans- 
ports are  provisioned. 

Vicugna,  Vicuna  (vi-kbn'ya),  n.  [Sp.  vi- 
cuna, from  native  name.]  A  ruminant  mam- 
mal, Auchenia  vicugna,  of  the  family  Ca- 
melidae.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  llama, 


Vicugna  (Audienia  vicugna). 

the  guanaco,  and  the  alpaca,  and  in  size 
measures  about  4  feet  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  2£  feet 
to  the  shoulders.  In  colour  its  upper  parts 
are  of  a  reddish  yellow  hue,  and  its  breast 
and  lower  parts  white.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  frequents  lofty  slopes 
in  the  Andes  of  Chili,  &c.,  near  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  its  habits  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  chamois.  It  has 
as  yet  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
a  state  of  domestication.  The  short,  soft, 
silken  fur  of  this  animal  is  very  valuable, 
and  in  much  request  for  making  delicate 
fabrics.  A  hybrid  between  the  vicugna  and 
the  alpaca  has  a  black  and  white  fleece  of 
long  wool  resembling  the  richest  silk. 

Vidame  (vi-dam'),  n,  [Fr.  vidame,  from  L.L. 
vice-dominus—  L.  vice,  in  place  of,  and  do- 
minus,  a  lord,]  In  France,  an  officer  who, 
originally  under  the  feudal  system,  repre- 
sented the  bishop,  abbot,  <fec.,  in  temporal 
affairs,  as  in  the  command  of  soldiers,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  like.  In 
process  of  time  these  dignitaries  erected 
their  offices  into  fiefs  and  became  feudal 
nobles.  Brande  &  Cox.  The  title  continued 
to  the  revolution  of  1789. 

Vide  (vi'de).  [L.,  imper.  of  video,  to  see.] 
See :  a  word  indicating  reference  to  some- 
thing stated  elsewhere;  as,  vide  ante,  vide 
supra  — see  before,  see  above,  that  is,  in  a 
previous  place  in  the  same  book;  vide  post, 


i-i<h'  i>i/ra=see  after.see  below,  or  in  asub- 
sequent  place;  quod  vide,  which  see. 

Videlicet  (vi-del'i-set),  ado.  [L.,  coiitr.  for 
videre  licet,  it  is  permitted  to  see,  one  may 
see.]  To  wit;  that  is;  namely:  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  its  contracted  form,  Viz. 

Vidette  (vi-def),  n.    See  VEDETTE. 

Vidimus  (vl'tU-mus),  ».     [L.,  we  have  seen.] 

1.  An  examination  or  inspection;  as,  a  vidi- 
mus of  accounts  or  documents.— 2.  An  ab- 
stract or  syllabus  of  the  contents  of  a  docu- 
ment, book,  and  the  like. 

Vidonia  (vi-do'ni-a),  n.  A  white  wine,  the 
produce  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  much 
resembling  Madeira,  but  inferior  in  quality 
to  it  and  of  a  tart  flavour. 

Viduage  (vid'u-aj),  n.  [From  L.  vidua,  a 
widow.]  The  state  or  class  of  widows;  wi- 
dowhood ;  widows  collectively. 

Vidualt  (vid'u-al),  a.  [See  above.]  Of,  per- 
taining, or  relating  to  the  state  of  a  widow. 
'Chastity,  virginal,  conjugal,  and  vidual.' 
Pa rt/teneia  Sacra,  1GS3. 

Viduityt  (vi-du'i-ti),  n.  [L.  viduitas,  from 
vidua,  a  widow.]  Widowhood,  Bp.  Hall. 

VidUDUS  (vid'ii-us).  a.  Vidual;  widowed. 
Thackeray.  [Rare.] 

Vie  (vi),  v.i.  [Contr.  from  old  envie,  enyye 
(accent  on  last),  from  Fr.  envier,  to  invite, 
to  vie  in  games,  from  L.  invitare.  See  IN- 
VITE.] 1.  In  the  old  games  of  gleek,  pri- 
mero,  &c.,  to  wager  on  the  value  of  one's 
hand  against  an  opponent. 

To  vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum 
upon  a  hand  of  cards:  to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with 
a  larger  sum,  by  which  the  challenged  became  the 
challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  stake.  This  tying  and  re- 
vying  upon  each  other  continued  till  one  of  the  party 
lost  courage  and  gave  up  the  whole.  Gijffbrd. 

2.  To  strive  for  superiority;  to  endeavour  to 
be  equal  or  superior;  to  contend;  to  rival : 
followed  by  with  and  said  of  persons  or 
things;  as,  the  hues  of  the  kingfisher  vie 
with  those  of  the  humming-bird. 

In  a  trading  nation  the  younger  sons  may  be  placed 
in  a  way  of  life  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family. 
Addison. 

In  ...  arts  of  grace 
Sappho  and  others  vied -with  any  man.  Tennyson. 

Viet  (vi),  v.t.  l.t  To  offer  as  a  stake ;  to  play 
as  for  a  wager  with.  See  the  verb  transitive. 

She  hung  upon  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vieaso  fast.  Sha&. 

2.  To  show  or  practise  in  competition ;  to  put 
or  bring  into  competition;  to  bandy;  to  try 
to  outdo  in;  to  contend  with  respect  to. 

Nature  wants  stuff 

To  vie  such  forms  with  fancy.  Sha£. 

What  need  then  we  vie  calumnies  with  women* 

Chapman. 

Viet  (vi),  n.  A  contest  for  superiority,  espe- 
cially a  close  or  keen  contest;  a  contention 
in  the  way  of  rivalry;  hence,  sometimes,  a 
state  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
as  to  which  party  had  the  advantage;  also> 
a  challenge;  a  wager. 

At  this  particular  of  defaming,  both  the  sexes 
seem  to  be  at  a  vie,  and  I  think  he  were  a  very  criti- 
cal judge  that  should  determine  between  them. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Vielle  (ve-elO,  n.  [Fr.  vielle,  akin  to  viol} 
An  old  stringed  instrument  consisting  of 
an  oblong  sounding -box  over  which  are 
stretched  four  gut-strings,  two  of  which  are 
tuned  a  fifth  apart  to  produce  a  drone  bass, 
and  placed  where  they  cannot  be  acted  on 
by  the  ten  or  twelve  keys  fixed  on  one  side  of 
the  belly  of  the  instrument;  the  other  two 
are  tuned  in  unison,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  their  vibrating  length  can  be  shortened 
by  pressing  the  keys.  All  the  strings  are  vi- 
brated by  means  of  a  wheel  charged  with 


Vielle  or  Hurdy-gurdy 

rosin,  and  turned  by  means  of  a  handle  at 
one  end.    Called  also  Hurdy-gurdy. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Viennese  (vi-en-rz'),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  na- 
tive of  Vienna;  natives  of  Vienna. 

Vi  et  armis  (vi  et  ar'niis).  [L.]  In  law, 
with  force  and  arms,  words  made  use  of  in 
indictments  and  actions  of  trespass  to  show 
the  violent  commission  of  any  trespass  ur 
crime  Hence,  with  forue  or  violence  gener- 
ally. 

View  (vu),  n.  [0.  Fr.  veue,  Mod.  Fr.  me, 
a  participial  noun,  from  O.  Fr.  veil,  veu, 
M.id  r'r.  TO,  from  a  L  L.  part,  riduttu,  from 
L.  video,  videre,  to  see.  See  VISION.)  1.  The 
act  of  viewing,  seeing,  or  beholding;  i-xami- 
nation  by  the  eye;  survey;  look;  sight 
•Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view,' 
Drudm. 

She  made  good  view  of  me.  Snak. 

For  what  can  force  or  guile 
With  him.  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view  I  Migrate. 

"  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  mind ;  mental 
survey;  intellectual  inspection  or  examina- 
tion; observation;  consideration. 

If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding  out 
the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  con- 
nection of  them,  it  has  proceeded  rationally.  Locke. 

3.  Range  of  vision;  reach  of  sight;  extent  of 
prospect ;  power  of  seeing,  or  perception, 
either  physical  or  mental    '  Soar  above  the 
view  of  men.'    Shak. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.  Dryden. 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim.  Tennyson. 

4.  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld; 
something  which  is  looked  upon ;  sight  or 
spectacle  presented  to  the  natural  eye  or  to 
the  mind's  eye;  scene;  prospect.     'Tele- 
scopes for  azure  views.'    Tennyson. 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

Campbell. 

5.  A  scene  as  represented  by  painting  or 
drawing;  a  picture  or  sketch,  as  a  landscape 
or  the  like;  as,  the  artist  has  produced  some 
charming  views  of  this  place.— 6.  Manner  or 
mode  of  looking  at  things ;  manner  of  re- 
garding subjects  on  which  various  opinions 
may  be  held;  judgment;  opinion;  notion; 
way  of  thinking;  theory;  as,  a  man  of  com- 
prehensive or  enlightened  mews. 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  vines; 
Nor  thou  with  sh.idowed  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.         Tennyson. 

7.  Something  looked  towards  or  forming  the 
subject  of  consideration;  intention;  design; 
purpose;  aim. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  anything  but  upon  some 
•view  or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke. 

With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from  his 
expedition  ...  he  passed  through  Egypt. 

Arbnthnot, 

&t  Appearance;  show;  aspect 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head.      Shak. 

New  graces  find. 

Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Dazzled,  before  we  never  knew.  ll'aller. 

9. In  law.an  inspection  of  property  in  dispute, 
or  of  a  place  where  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  jury  previously  to  the  trial  of 
the  case.  —Field  of  view,  the  whole  region  or 
space  within  the  range  of  vision;  especially, 
the  whole  space  or  area  which  can  be  seen 


Jig.  the  particular  mode  or  manner  in  which 
a  subject  is  considered;  standpoint.  —  View 
of  frank-pledge,  in  law,  a  court  of  record, 
now  fallen  into  almost  total  desuetude,  held 
once  in  the  year  within  a  particular  hun 
dred,  township,  or  manor,  by  the  steward 
of  the  leet.  Wharton.— On  view,  open  or 
submitted  to  public  inspection;  exhibitet 
to  the  public;  as,  the  goods  are  now  01 
view;  the  pictures  are  on  view  from  ten  to 
four  o'clock. 

View  (vu),  v.t.  [From  the  noun.)  1.  To  see 
to  IOOK  on. 

When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  I  view  things  unrespected.   Shak 

2.  To  examine  with  the  eye;  to  look  on  with 
attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
to  inspect;  to  survey;  to  explore. 

Go  up  and  view  the  country.       Josh.  vii.  2. 
I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town.  Shak. 

Whene'er  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome. 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise.  Pope. 

3.  To  survey  intellectually;  to  examine  with 
the  mental  eye;  to  consider. 

Viewing  things  on  every  side,  observing  how  fa 
consequences  reach,  and  proceeding  to  collect  an 
hear  evidence,  ...  is  grievous  labour  to  indolenc 
and  impatience.  Seeker. 


riew  (vu),  v.i.  To  look;  to  take  a  view. 
Swift. 

riewer  (vu'ir),  71.  One  who  views,  surveys, 
or  examines;  specifically,  (it)  an  official  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  or  superintend  some- 
thing; an  overseer;  as,  a  viewer  or  superin- 
tendent of  a  coal-mine,  (o)  One  of  a  body 
of  jurors  who  are  appointed  by  the  court  to 
view  or  inspect  the  property  in  controversy 
or  the  place  where  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted. In  Scotland  two  parties  called 
*M'«v/>'  point  out  the  subjects  to  be  viewed. 

View-hallOO  (vu'hal-lo),  n.  In  fox-hunt- 
ing, the  shout  uttered  by  the  huntsman  on 
Baefalg  the  fox  break  cover. 

Viewless  (vu'les),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
viewed  or  seen;  not  perceived  by  the  eye; 
invisible.  'The  viewless  winds.'  Shak.  'The 
viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts.'  Tenny- 
n. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repass'd,  and  viewless  inix'd  with  common  air. 

I'afe. 

Vlewly  (vu'li),   a.     Pleasing  to  the  view; 

sightly;  handsome.     [Provincial  English.] 
Viewy  (vu'i),  a.     Holding,  or  prone  to  hold, 

peculiar  views ;  given  to  views  or  schemes 

that  are  speculative  rather  than  practical ; 

holding  the  notions  of  a  doctrinaire  [Colloq.] 

Sheffield,  on  the  other  hand,  without  possessing 
any  real  view  of  things  more  than  Charles,  was  at 
this  time  fonder  of  hunting  for  views,  and  more  in 
danger  of  taking  up  false  ones,  that  is,  he  was  viewy 
in  a  Dad  sense  of  the  word.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Vlfda,  Vlvda  (vif'da,  viv'da),  ».  [Perhaps 
from  Icel.  veifa,  to  wave,  Dan.  mfte,  to 
wave,  to  fan,  from  being  hung  to  the  wind.] 
In  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  beef  or 
mutton  hung  and  dried  without  salt. 

t-'i/aa  (dried  beef),  hams,  and  pickled  pork,  flew 
after  each  other  into  empty  space,  smoked  geese 
were  restored  to  the  air,  ana  cured  fish  to  the  sea. 
Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Vigesimal  (vi-jes'i-mal),  a.  [L.  vigesimus, 
twentieth,  from  viginti,  twenty.]  The  twen- 
tieth. 

Vigesimatlon  (vi-jes'i-ma"shon),  n.  [L.  m- 
geximuf,  twentieth.]  The  act  of  putting  to 
death  every  twentieth  man.  [Rare.] 

Vigil (vij'il).ii.  lVr.vigile,vigi\,1romL.vigilia, 
a  watch,  from  vigil,  watchful,  from  vigeo, 
to  be  vigorous  or  lively,  from  root  seen  in 
E.  wake,  watch.  See  VIGOUR.)  1.  The  act 
of  keeping  awake ;  abstinence  or  forbear- 
ance from  sleep  at  the  natural  or  ordinary 
hours  of  rest;  the  state  of  being  awake 
during  the  natural  time  for  sleep;  sleepless- 
ness; wakefulness;  watch. 

Nothing  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of  the 
card-table.  Addison. 

2.  Devotional  watching;  hence,  devotions, 
services,  praise,  prayer,  or  the  like,  per- 
formed during  the  customary  hours  of  sleep; 
nocturnal  devotions. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned. 
Milton. 

Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps. 
Where  demigods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 

Byron. 

3.  Eccles.  (a)  the  eve  or  evening  (some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  day)  set  aside 
as  a  preparatory  time  of  devotion  by  early 
Christian  usage  before  the  more  important 
festivals,  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost, 
and  the  principal  saints'  and  martyrs'  days. 
The  vigil  should  properly  be  a  time  of  fast- 
ing, but  certain  festivities  gradually  got  as- 
sociated with  such  occasions,  which  led  in 
many  cases  either  to  their  suspension  or 
suppression. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 
And  say,  To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian.       Shak. 

(6)  The  devotional  exercises  or  services  ap 
priate  to  the  vigil  or  eve  before  a  festival.— 
Vigils  or  watchings  of  flowers,  a  term  use( 
by  Linnsus  to  express  a  peculiar  faculty 
belonging  to  the  flowers  of  certain  plants  o 
opening  and  closing  their  petals  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

Vigilance  (vij'i-lans),  n.  1.  The  state  o 
quality  of  being  vigilant ;  attention  of  the 
mind  in  discovering  or  guarding  agains 
danger,  or  in  providing  for  safety;  watchful 
ness;  circumspection. 

Let  constant  vigilance  thy  footsteps  guide.    Gay 

Sometimes,  specifically,  watchfulnessduring 
the  hours  of  night. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to  sleep,  and  th 
strong  passion  for  his  country  should  have  given  hirr 

2.  A  guard  or  watch.    [Rare  and  obsolete.; 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd.  Milton. 

—  Vigilance  committee,  or  a  committee  oj 
vigilance,  &  committee  formed  to  watch  th 


progress  of  some  measure,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  certain  interests  sup- 
posed to  be  imperilled. 
Hgllancyt  (vij'i-lan-si),  n.  Vigilance.  'The 
sagacity  and  vigilancy  of  the  dog.'  Jtaif. 
i'igilant  (vij'i-lant),  a.  [L.  vigilant,  n';//- 
lantis,  ppr.  of  vigilo,  to  watch,  from  viyil, 
watchful.  See  VIGIL.]  1.  Watchful;  ever 
awake  and  on  the  alert;  attentive  to  dis- 
cover and  avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for 
safety;  circumspect. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  i  Pet.  v.  8. 

Take  your  places  and  be  vigilant.  Shak. 

I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream.    Shak. 

2.  In  her.  a  term  applicable  to  the  cat  when 
borne  in  a  position  as  if  upon  the  watch  for 
prey. 

Vigilantly  (vij'i-lant-li),  nrfc.     In  a  vigilant 
manner;  watchfully;  circumspectly, 
figilie.t  n.    A  vigil;  the  eve  of  a  festival. 
Chaucer. 

Viglntivlrate  (vi-jin-tiv'i-rat),  n.  [I.  ri- 
ginti,  twenty,  and  firi,  men.]  A  body  of 
officers  of  government  consisting  of  twenty 
men.  [Rare.) 

flgna  (vig'na),  n.  [After  Dominic  Vigna,  a 
commentator  on  Theophrnstus.  ]  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  of  which  V.  sinensis  is 
cultivated  largely  in  India,  where  its  pulse 
is  called  chowlee.  A  variety  (the  Dolichos 
melanophthalmus  of  some  authors)  is  culti- 
vated in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  southern 
Europe. 

Vignette  (vin-yef  or  vi-nef),  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of 
mgne,  L.  vinea,  a  vine.]  1.  A  running  orna- 
ment of  vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and  grapes, used 
in  Gothic  architecture.— 2.  The  nourishes  in 
the  form  of  vine-leaves,  branches,  <vc. ,  with 
which  the  capital  letters  in  ancient  manu- 
scriptswere  often  surrounded.  —3.  Formerly, 
in  printing,  any  kind  of  printers'  ornaments, 
such  as  flowers,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &c.; 
more  recently,  any  kind  of  wood-cut  or  en- 
graving not  inclosed  within  a  definite  bor- 
der, especially  such  as  are  placed  in  the 
title-page  of  a  book  opposite  the  frontis- 
piece.— 4.  A  small  photographic  portrait, 
generally  showing  only  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, the  edges  fading  away  insensibly  into 
the  back-ground. 

Vignlte  (vig'nit),  n.    A  magnetic  iron  ore. 
Vigor  (vig'or),  n.     An  old  and  American 
spelling  of  Vigour. 

Vigoroso  (vig-6-ro'so),  a.    [It.]    In  music, 
with  energy. 
Vigorous  (vig'or-us),  o.     [See  VIGOUR.) 

1.  Possessing    vigour;     full    of    physical 
strength  or  active  force;   strong;   lusty; 
as,  a  vigorous  youth;  a  vigorous  body. 

Famed  for  his  valour,  young, 
At  sea  successful,  vigorous  and  strong,    ll'aller. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  resulting   from   vigour, 
energy,  or  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind; 
powerful;  forcible;  energetic;  strong;  as, 
a  vigorous  attack;  vigorous  exertions. 

The  beginnings  of  confederacies  have  been  vigorous 
and  successful.  Sir  If.  Davenant. 

SYN.  Strong,  lusty,  robust,  powerful,  for- 
cible, active,  alert,  brisk. 

Vigorously  (vig'or-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vigorous 
manner;  with  great  physical  or  mental  force 
or  strength;  forcibly;  with  active  exertions; 
as,  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  vigorously. 
'  Money  to  enable  him  to  push  on  the  war 
vigorously.'  Steele. 

Vigorousness(vig'or-us-nes), n.  Thequality 
of  being  vigorous  or  possessed  of  active 
strength;  force;  energy;  strength.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Vigour  (vig'or),  n.  [L.  vigor,  vigour,  from 
vigeo,  to  be  strong ;  from  root  which  is  also 
seen  in  vigil,  vigilant,  vegetable.]  1.  Active 
strength  or  force  of  body  in  animals;  physi- 
cal force.  'The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  tra- 
veller.' Shak. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.     Dryden. 

2.  Strength  of  mind;   intellectual  force; 
energy;  as,  vigour  of  mind  or  intellect. 

And  strangely  spoke 
The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 

On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable 
nature  or  action ;  as,  a  plant  grows  with 
vigour.— 4.  Strength;  energy;  efficacy;  po- 
tency. 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 

And  curd    .    .    . 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Shak. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find.   Milton. 

5.  Vehemence;  violence.  'The  vigour  of  his 
rage.'  Shak.— Vigour  and  its  derivatives 
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convey  the  notion  of  active  strength  or  the 
power  of  action  and  exertion,  in  distinction 
from  passive  strength  or  strength  to  endure. 

Vigour  t  (vig'or).  v.t.    To  invigorate. 

Viiing  (vik'ing),  ».  [Icel.  vikingr,  a  viking, 
a  pirate;  lit.  one  who  lives  beside  or  fre- 
quents bays  and  fiords;  hence,  one  who 
lurked  in  the  bays  and  fiords  and  issued 
from  them  to  plunder — i'ik,  a  bay,  and 
term,  -ing,  one  who  belongs  to  or  is  de- 
scended from  (r  being  the  masc.  art.).]  A 
rover  or  sea-robber  belonging  to  one  of  the 
predatory  bands  of  Xnrthmen  who  infested 
the  European  seas  during  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries.  Viking  has  been  fre- 
quently confounded  with  sea-king,  but  the 
latter  was  a  man  connected  with  a  royal 
race,  and  who  took  by  right  the  title  of 
king  when  he  assumed  the  command  of 
men,  although  only  of  a  ship's  crew;  whereas 
the  former  name  is  applicable  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  rover  bands. 

She  was  a  prince's  child, 

1  but  a  viking  wild.  Longfellow. 

Vil  (vil),  n.     Same  as  Vill. 

Vild,t  Vilde  t  (vild),  a.  An  old  form  of  Vile. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  older  editions  of 
Shakspere.  'Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the 
relickes  out  of  that  vilde  race.'  Spenser. 

VUe(vil),a.  [Fr.  vil,  vile,  fromL.  vilii,  worth- 
less, vile.]  1.  Of  small  value;  held  in  little 
esteem;  low;  base;  mean;  worthless;  despic- 
able. •  A  poor  man  in  vile  raiment. '  Jam. 
ii.  2. 

I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear.     Shak. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure;  depraved;  bad; 
wicked;  abject;  villainous. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  -vile  seem  vile.  Shak. 

Men  sought  to  prove  me  vile 
Because  I  wish'd  to  give  them  greater  minds. 

Tennyson. 

Hence  the  word  is  very  frequently  tised  as 
an  epithet  of  opprobrium,  contempt,  dis- 
gust, or  odium  generally.  '  'Tis  a  vile  thing 
to  die.'  Shak.  '  The  vile  blows  aud  buffets 
of  this  world.'  Shak. 

But  for  these  vile  guns 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier.       Shak. 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep.  Burns. 

Viled  t  (vild),  a.  [See  VILD.]  Vile ;  scurri- 
lous. 

Hegranted  life  to  all  except  one,  who  had  used  viled 
speeches  against  King  Edward.  Sir  J.  Hayvjard. 

Vilely  (vil'li),  ado.  In  a  vile  manner; 
basely ;  meanly ;  shamefully ;  abjectly ;  op- 
probriously;  odiously;  badly;  wretchedly; 
worthlessly.  '  I  tell  this  tale  vilely.'  Skak. 
'  His  work  so  noble  vilely  bound  up.'  Shak. 

The  Volscians  vilely  yielded  the  town.       Shak. 

Vileness  (yirnes), ».  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  vile ;  as,  (a)  baseness;  despicable- 
ness;  meanness;  contemptibleness ;  worth- 
lessness. 

Considering  the  Vileness  of  the  clay,  I  wondered 
that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  venture  to  ask 
the  potter.  What  dost  thou  make?  Swift. 

(6)  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness ;  deprav- 
ity; degradation;  impurity;  wickeduess; 
sinfulness;  extreme  badness. 

We,  sensible  of  our  corruption  and  vileneis,  may  be 
fearful  and  shy  of  coining  near  unto  him.  Barrou. 

Viliaco  t  (vil-i-a'ko),  n.    [0.  It.  mgliacco,  a 

villain.]    A  villain ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  coward. 

B.  Jonson. 
Vilification  (vil'i-fl.ka"shon),  n.    The  act  of 

vilifying  or  defaming.     Dr.  B.  Mare 
Vilifler  (vil'i-fi-er),  n.    One  who  defames  or 

traduces. 
Vilify  (vil'i-fi),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  vilified;  ppr 

vilifying.    [L.  vilijico  -vilii,  vile,  and/acio 

to  make.]    1.  To  make  vile;  to  debase-  to 

degrade.    [Rare.] 

Their  Maker's  image 

Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite.  Milton. 

2.  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander;  to  de- 
fame; to  traduce. 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the 
merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Addison. 

STN.  To  defame,  traduce,  asperse,  calumni- 
ate, slander. 

Vilipend  (vil'i-pend),  v.t.  [L.  vilipendo,  to 
hold  in  slight  esteem— vilis,  worthless,  and 
pendo,  to  weigh,  to  value,  to  esteem.]  To 
express  a  disparaging  or  mean  opinion  of ; 
to  slander;  to  vilify;  to  treat  slightingly  or 
contemptuously.  •  Volatility  which  is  im- 
patient of  or  vilipendt  the  conversation  and 
advice  of  seniors. '  Sir  W.  Scott. 

On  George's  intercourse  with  Amelia  he  put  an 

instant  veto,  menacing  the  youth  with  maledictions  if 

he  broke  his  commands,  and  vilipending  the  poor 

innocent  girl  as  the  basest  and  most  artful  of  vixens.   L 

Thackeray. 


Vilipendency  t  (vil-i-pen'den-si),  n.     Dis- 
e>U-em;  slight.     Bp.  Uacktt. 
Vility  t  (vil'i-ti),  n.    Vileness;  baseness. 

The  comedians  wore  these  (socks)  to  represent  th< 
vilify  of  die  persons  they  represented.  Bp.  Jierinft. 

Vill  (vil).  n.  [O.  Fr.  mile,  a  village,  L.  villa, 
a  country  house,  a  farm.]  A  small  collec- 
tion of  houses;  also,  a  manor;  a  parish;  the 
outpart  of  a  parish.  Wharton.  (See  VIL- 
LAGE.) In  old  writings  mention  is  made  of 
entire-mils,  demi-vills,  and  hamlets. 

Hence  they  were  called  villeins  or  vilhini—  inhab- 
itants of  the  Vill  or  district.  Brougham. 

Villa  (villa),  n.  [L.  villa,  a  country  seat,  a 
country  house,  a  farm,  a  villa,  a  contr.  of 
vicula,  from  vims,  a  village.  See  VICIN- 
AGE, VILLAIN.]  A  country  seat;  a  country 
residence,  usually  of  some  size  and  preten- 
sion ;  a  rural  or  suburban  mansion. 

Village  (vil'laj),  n.  [Fr.  village,  from  L. 
villa.  See  VILLA.]  1.  A  small  assemblage 
of  houses,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and 
larger  than  a  hamlet. 

A  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village.  Shak. 

The  word  is  often  used  adjectively  =  of,  per- 
taining, or  belonging  to  a  village ;  hence, 
sometimes,  rustic. 

The  early  -village  cock 

Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom.      Shak. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.        Gray. 

2.  In  law,  sometimes  a  manor ;  sometimes 
a  whole  parish  or  subdivision  of  it;  most 
commonly  an  outpart  of  a  parish  consist- 
ing of  a  few  houses  separate  from  the  rest. 
Called  also  a  Vill. 

Villager  (vil'laj-er),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions.  Shak. 

Villageryt  (vil'laj-er-i),  n.  A  district  of  vil- 
lages. '  The  maidens  of  the  villagery.'  Shak. 

Villain  (vil'lan  or  vil'lan),  n.  [O.  Fr.  villain, 
villein,  vilein,  Mod.  Fr.  vilain,  from  L.  L.  vil- 
lanut,  a  farm-servant,  from  villa,  a  country 
house.  See  VILLA.]  1.  Amemberof  thelowest 
class  of  unfree  persons  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  system ;  a  feudal  serf. 
In  respect  to  their  lords  or  owners  the  vil- 
lains had  no  rights,  except  that  the  lord 
might  not  kill  or  maim  them,  or  ravish  the 
females;  they  could  acquire  or  hold  no  pro- 
perty against  their  lord's  will;  they  were 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  menial  services 
he  demanded;  and  the  cottages  and  plots 
of  land  they  occupied  were  held  merely  at 
his  will.  In  respect,  however,  of  other 
persons  besides  their  lord  they  had  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  Villains 
were  either  (a)  regardant,  or  (t)  in  gross. 
In  the  former  case  they  were  annexed  to 
the  soil  (adscripts  or  adscriptitii  glebce),  be- 
longing to  a  manor  as  fixtures,  passing  with 
it  when  it  was  conveyed  or  inherited;  they 
could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  as  persons 
separate  from  the  land.  In  the  latter  case 
they  were  not  affixed  to  a  manor,  but  be- 
longed personally  to  their  lord,  who  could 
sell  or  transfer  them  at  will.  In  this  sense 
spelled  also  Villein.  Hence— 2  An  ignoble 
base-bom  person  generally;  a  boor,  peasant, 
or  clown. 

Pour  the  blood  of  the  villain  in  one  basin  and 
the  blood  of  the  gentleman  in  another,  what  differ- 
ence shall  here  be  proved?  Bacon. 

3.  A  man  extremely  depraved,  and  capable 
or  guilty  of  great  crimes;  a  vile,  wicked 
person;  a  scoundrel,  knave,  rascal,  or  rogue, 
such  as  a  murderer,   robber,  incendiary, 
ravisher,  seducer,  &c. 

One  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.    Shak. 

4.  Sometimes  used  with  the  force  of  a  term 
of  endearment. 

Sweet  villain  1  most  dear'st !  mycollop!     Shak. 

Villain  (vil'lan  or  vil'lan),  a.    Appropriate 

to  a  villain  or  slave;  servile;  base.   '  Villain 

bonds  and  despot  sway.'  Byron 
Villainize.t  v.t.  See  VILLANIZE. 
Villainous  (yil'lan-us),  a.  1.  Suited  to, 

like,  or  pertaining  to  a  villain;  very  wicked 

or  depraved;  extremely  vile. 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lainous man.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or 
depravity;  as,  a  villainous  action.— 3  Piti- 
ful; sorry;  mean;  vile;  wretched.  •  Villain- 
ous saltpetre.'  Shak.  'A  villainous  trick 
of  thine  eye.'  Shak.  —  Used  adverbially: 
' Foreheads  villainous  low.'  Shak.  Spelled 
also  VUlanous.  —  Villainous  judgment.  See 

VlLLENOUS. 


Villainously  ivil'lan-us-li),  adc.  In  a  vil- 
lainous manner;  as,  (a)  wickedly;  de- 
pravedly;  basely,  (b)  Sorrily  ;  wretchedly; 
meanly.  Spelled  also  Villanously.  Shak 

VillaLnousness  (vil'laii-us-ues),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  villainous;  base- 
ness; extreme  depravity. 

Villainy  (vil'lan-i),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  villainous;  the  qualities  characteristic 
of  a  villain;  extreme  depravity;  atrocious 
wickedness  ;  as,  the  villainy  of  the  thief  or 
the  robber;  the  villa  iny  of  the  seducer. 
The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  vil- 

2.  t  Foul  language  or  discourse;  disgraceful 
or  obscene  speech.  Barrow.  — 3.  A  crime; 
an  action  of  deep  depravity.  (In  this  sense 
the  word  has  a  plural.] 

Such  villainies  roused  Horace  into  wrath. 

Spelled  also  Villany. 
Villakin  (vil'la-kin),  n.    1.  A  little  villa. 

I  wish  you  had  a  little  Villakin  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Svjift. 
2.  A  little  village. 

Villau  (vil'lan),  n.     A  villain  or  villein. 

Villanage  (vil'lan-aj).  n.  1  The  state  of  a 
villain  or  villein;  base  servitude.  See  VIL- 
LENAGE.—2.  t  Baseness;  infamy.  'Infamy 
aud  Villanage  are  thine.'  Dryden.  See  VlL- 
LAIXY. 

Villanette  (vil-lan-ef),  n.  [Dim.  of  villa  ] 
A  small  villa  or  residence. 

Villanize.t  Villainizet  (vil'lan-iz),  v.t.  To 
debase;  to  degrade;  to  defame;  to  revile. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 

Could  never  villanixe  his  father's  fame.       Dryden. 

Villanizer  t  (vil'lan-iz-er),  n.  One  who  vil- 
lanizes. 

Villanous  (vil'lan-us),  a.  Same  as  Villain- 
oug. 

Villany  (villan-i),  n.  Villainy  (which  see) 
Villarsia(vil-lar'si-a),7i.  [Aftei'Dr.  Villars, 
a  French  botanist.]  A  genus  of  aquatic  or 
marsh  plants,  nat.  order  Gentianacete 
They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
elegant  plants  when  in  blossom.  One 
species,  V.  nymphaeoides,  a  floating  plant, 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Great 
Britain  in  rivers  and  still  waters,  although 
rare.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  resembling  a 
water-lily  in  habit,  with  large  yellow-fringed 
flowers,  easily  cultivated. 
Villatic  (vil-lat'ik),  a.  [L.  villaticus,  per- 
taining to  a  farm  or  villa.  See  VILLA.]  Per- 
taining to  a  farm.  'Tame  villatic  fowl' 
Milton. 

Villein  (vil'len),  n.  A  feudal  tenant  of  the 
lowest  class,  who  held  his  lauds  in  villenage 
See  VILLAIN,  1. 

Villein  (vil'len),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
villein  or  villenage.  —  Villein  services,  in 
feudallaw,  base, but  certain  and  determined, 
services  performed  in  consideration  of  the 
tenure  of  land.  —  Villein  socage,  a  species  of 
tenure  of  lands  held  of  the  king  by  certain 
villein  or  base  services.  See  VILLENAGE. 
Villenage,  Villeinage  (vil'len-aj),  n.  (See 
VILLAIN.]  A  tenure  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  base  services.  It  was  originally  founded 
on  the  servile  state  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  who  were  allowed  to  hold  portions  of 
laud  at  the  will  of  their  lord,  on  condition 
of  performing  base  and  menial  services. 
Where  the  service  was  base  in  its  nature, 
and  undefined  as  to  time  and  amount,  the 
tenure  received  the  name  of  pure  villenage, 
but  where  the  service,  although  of  a  base 
nature,  was  certain  and  denned,  it  was 
called  privileged  villenage,  and  sometimes 
villein  socage.  It  frequently  happened  that 
lands  held  in  villenage  descended  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  from  father  to  son, 
until  at  length  the  occupiers  or  villeins  be- 
came entitled,  by  prescription  or  custom, 
to  hold  their  lands  against  the  lord  so  long 
as  they  performed  the  required  services. 
And  although  the  villeins  themselves  ac- 
quired freedom,  or  their  land  came  into  the 
possession  of  freemen,  the  villein  services 
were  still  the  condition  of  the  tenure,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  These 
customs  were  preserved  and  evidenced  by 
the  rolls  of  the  several  courts-baron,  in 
which  they  were  entered,  or  kept  on  foot 
by  the  constant  immemorial  usage  of  the 
several  manors  in  which  the  lands  lay. 
And  as  such  tenants  had  nothing  to  show 
for  their  estates  but  the  entries  into  those 
rolls,  or  copies  of  them  authenticated  by 
the  steward,  they  at  last  came  to  be  called 
tenants  by  copy  o/  court-roll,  and  their 
tenure  a  copy-hold. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to 
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man  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Reformation. 
ation  of  races  and  for  t 


(he  Ro  . 

For  the  amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the  abolition 
of  iritltiuift,  she  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence 
which  the  priesthood  in  Hie  middle  ages  exercised 
over  the  laity.  llacMtlay. 

Villenous  (vil'len-us),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  a  villein.—  Villtnuiix  judgment,  in  law,  a 
judgment  which  deprived  one  of  his  lex 
libera,  whereby  lie  was  discredited  and  dis- 
abled as  a  juror  or  witness;  forfeited  his 
goods  and  chattels  and  lands  for  life;  wasted 
the  lands,  razed  the  houses,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  and  committed  his  body  to  prison. 
Wharton. 

Villi  (vil'li),  n.  pi  [PI.  of  L.  villas,  hair.] 
1.  In  aiuit.  flue  small  fibres,  resembling  a 
covering  of  down  or  the  pile  of  velvet,  as  on 
the  internal  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal.— 
2  In  hot  long,  straight,  and  soft  hairs,  cov- 
ering the  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  parts  of  a 

VUliform  (vil'li.form),  a.     [L.  villas,  shaggy 
hair  and  forma,  shape.)    Having  the  form 
or  character  of  villi;  resembling  the  plush 
or  pile  of  velvet;  a<.  the  villij'urm  teeth  of 
the  percll  and  other  fishes. 
Villosity  (vil-los'i-ti),  n.    The  state  of  being 
villous,  or  covered  with  long  smooth  hairs. 
Villous,  Villose  (vil'lus,  vil'los),  o.    [L.  vil- 
losus,  from  villu*.  hair.]     Abounding  with 
villi;  having  the  surface  covered  with  fine 
hairs  or  woolly  substance  ;  nappy;  lhaggy; 
rough;  as,  a  villous  membrane.    The  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  the 
inner  mucous  membrane,  so  called  from  the 
innumerable  villi  or  tine  iibrils  with  which 
its  internal  surface  is  covered. 
Vim  (vim),  ».    [L.  ace.  of  vis,  strength.] 
Vigour;  energy;  activity.    [Colloq.] 
Vimen  (vi'men),  n.    [L.  ]    lu  but.  a  long  and 
flexible  shoot  of  a  plant. 
Viminal  (vim'i-nal),  a.     [From  L.  vimen, 
viminis,  a  twig,  from  vieo,  to  weave,  to 
plait.]    Pertaining  to  twigs;  consisting  of 
twigs;  producing  twigs. 
Vimlneous  (vi-min'e  us),  a.    [L.  vimineus. 
from  vimen,  a  twig.     See  above.)    Hade  of 
twigsorshoots.  'The  hive's  vimineous  dome.' 
Prior.    [Rare.] 

Vina,  (ve'na),  n.  An  Indian  seven-stringed 
guitar,  with  a  long  tinger-board  provided 
with  about  twenty  movable  frets,  and  hav- 
ing a  gourd  attached  to  each  end.  Spelled 
also  V'eena. 

Vinaceous  (vi-na'shus),  a.  [L.  vinaceus, 
from  vinum.  wine.]  1.  Belonging  to  wine 
or  grapes—  2.  Of  the  colour  of  wine;  as,  a 
vinaceous  red  colour. 

Vinaigrette  (vin-a-gref),  n.  [Fr.,  from  vin- 
aigre,  vinegar.]  1.  A  small  box  of  gold, 
silver,  &c.  ,  with  perforations  on  the  top, 
for  holding  aromatic  vinegar  contained  in  a 
sponge,  or  smelling-salts.  It  is  used  like  a 
smelling-bottle.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
a  smelling-bottle  containing  aromatic  vine- 
gar. —2.  A  vinegar  sauce.  [Rare.]—  3.  A  smaV 
two-wheeled  vehicle  to  be  drawn  like  t 
bath-chair  by  a  boy  or  man.  Simmonds 
[Rare.] 

Vinaigrous  (vin'ag-ms),  a.  Sour  like  vine 
gar;  iience,  crabbed,  peevish,  or  ill-tern 
pered.  Carlyle. 

VinatiCO  (vi-nat'i-ko),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Sp 
vinatico,  vinaceous,  from  its  colour.)  f 
coarse  mahogany  obtained  from  Persea  in- 
dica,  which  grows  in  Madras.  Spelled  also 
Venatica. 

Vincentian  (vin-sen'shi-an),  a.  Of  or  per 
taining  to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  ;  specifl 
cally,  applied  to  certain  religious  associa 
tions  founded  by  him,  the  best  known  o 
which  is  the  Vincentian  Congregation,  ai 
association  of  secular  priests  to  promote  th 
education  of  the  clergy,  preach  to  the  poor 
Ac. 

Vineetoxicum  (vin-se-tok'si-kum),  n.  [L 
vinco,  to  conquer,  and  toxicttm,  poison.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Asclepiadaceje 
V.  ojlicinale  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe 
It  is  emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  an  ol 
antidote  to  poisons. 

Vincible  (vin'si-bl),  a.  [From  L.  vinco,  t 
conquer.  See  VICTOR.]  Capable  of  bein 
vanquished,  conquered  or  subdued;  cor 
querable.  'Not  vincible  in  spirit.'  Sir  J 
Uayward. 

Vineibleness,  Vincibility  (viu'si-bl-nes 
vin-si-bil'i-ti),  n.    The  state  or  quality  o 
being  vincible  ;    capability  of   being  con 
quered;  conquerableness.    '  The  vincitilit 
of  such  a  love.'    Richardson. 
Vincturet  (vingk'tur),  n.   [L.  vinctura,  from 
vincio,  vinctum,  to  bind.]    A  binding. 
Vinculum  (ving'ku-lum),  n.  [L.  ,  from  vincii 
to  bind.]    1.  A  bond  of  union;  a  bond  o 


ie. — Divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  in  law, 
an  entire  release  from  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony, with  leave  to  marry  again.— 2.  In  alt/. 
a  character  in  the  form  of  a  line  or  stroke 
Irawn  over  a  quantity  when  it  consists  of 
several  terms,  in  order  to  connect  them  to- 
•ether  as  one  quantity  and  show  that  they 
ire  to  be  multiplied  ordivided,  &c. ,  together; 
thus,  a  +  bxc,  indicates  that  the  sum  of  o 
uid  b  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c;  whereas  the 
expression  without  this  character  would  in- 
dicate simply  that  It  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c, 
and  the  product  added  to  a. 
'indemial  (vin-dc'im-al),  a.  [L.vindemi- 
itix,  from  vindemia,  vintage,  from  rinitm, 
wine,  and  demo,  to  take  away.]  Belonging 
to  u  vintage  or  grape  harvest.  Eailey. 
'indemiate  (vin-de'mi-at),  v.i.  [L.  vinde- 
mio,  mndeiitiatum.  See  VINDEMIAL.)  To 
gather  the  vintage.  [Rare.] 

Now  vindemiate  .   .   .   towards  the  expiration  of 

'indentation  (vin-de'mi-a"shon),  n.     The 
operation  of  gathering  grapes.     Eailey. 
findemiatrix  (vin-de'mi-at-riks),  n.    A  star 
if  the  third  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Virgo. 

'indicability  (vin'di-ka-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
:iuality  of  being  vindicable,  or  capable  of 
support  or  justification.  Clarice. 
rtndicable  (vin'di-ka-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
vindicated,  justified,  or  supported;  justifi- 
able. [Rare.] 

Vindicate  (viu'di-knt),c.«.  pret.  &  pp.  vindi- 
cated; ppr.  vindicating.  [L.  vindico.  vindi- 
catum,  to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenge  or  revenge, 
from  vindex,  vindicis,  one  who  lays  claim. 
From  this  word  comes  the  -venge  of  avenge, 
revenge.]  1.  To  assert  a  right  to ;  to  lay 
claim  to;  to  claim.  [Rare.] 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Pope. 

2.  To  defend  with  success;  to  prove  to  be 
just  or  valid.  'To  vindicate  a  claim.'  Roget. 
3  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy; 
to  maintain  the  cause  or  rights  of;  to  deliver 
from  wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like;  as,  to 
vindicate  our  rights. 

Arise  and  vindicate 
Thy  glory,  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke.  Milton. 

He  deserves  much  more 
That  vindicates  his  country  from  a  tyrant 
Than  he  that  saves  a  citizen.          Massiiigcr. 

4.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct, 
against  denial,  censure,  or  objections;  to  de- 
fend; to  justify. 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can. 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.         Pofe. 
When  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the 
opponent  must  vindicate  it.  Watts. 

5  t  To  avenge;  to  punish;  to  retaliate.  'To 
vindicate,  and  punish  infidelity.'  Bacon 
'And  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace. 
Dryden. 

Vindication  (vin-di-ka'shon),  n.  [L.  vindi 
catio,  vindicationis,  from  vindico.  See  VIN 
DICATE  ]  The  act  of  vindicating,  or  the 
state  of  being  vindicated  ;  as,  (a)  a  justifl 
cation  against  denial  or  censure,  or  agaius 
objections  or  accusations. 

This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct.    Brootne 

(V)  The  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  lega 
process;  the  proving  of  anything  to  be  jusl 
as,  the  vindication  of  a  title,  claim,  or  right 
(c)  Defence  from  wrong  or  oppression,  b 
force  or  otherwise;  maintenance  of  a  caus 
against  an  assailant  or  enemy;  as,  the  vii 
dication  of  the  rights  of  man;  the  vindicatio 
of  our  liberties  or  the  rights  of  conscience 
If  one  proud  man  injure  or  oppress  an  humble  ma 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  another  undertakes  his  patro- 
age,  defence,  and  vindication.  Sir  AI.  Hate. 

Vindicative  (vin-di-ka'tiv),o.  1.  Tending  t 
vindicate. — 2.  t  Vindictive;  revengeful. 

He.  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love.       Shak. 

Vindicativeness  t  (vin'di-ka-tiv-nes),  n 

Vindictiveness. 
Vindicator  (vin'di-kat-er),  n.    One  who  vin 

dicates;  one  who  justifies  or  maintains;  on 

who  defends.     '  A  jealous  vindicator  of  R< 

man  liberty.'    Dri/den. 
Vindicatory  (vin'di-ka-to-ri),  o.    1.  Tendin 

to  vindicate;  justificatory.— 2.  Punitory;  in 

flicting  punishment;  avenging. 
The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punis 

ments.  Bramhall. 

Vindictive  (vin-dik'tiv),  a.  [Short  for  vi. 
dicative,  vindictive,  the  form  being  infli 
enced  by  L.  vindicta,  revenge,  punishmen 


if  same  origin.]  Revengeful;  given  to  re- 
enge. 

I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force. 
Dryden. 

indictively  (vin-dik'tiv-li).  adv.  In  a  vin- 
lictive  manner;  by  way  of  revenge;  revenge- 
ully. 

indictiveness  (vin-dik'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vindictive;  revenge- 
'ul  spirit;  revengefulness.  Sir  il.  [lale. 
ine  (vin),  n.  [O.Fr.  vine,  a  vine,  which 
seems  to  have  been  modified  from  the  regu- 
ar  form  vif/ne  by  the  influence  of  vin,  wine; 
VIod.Fr.  vigne,  avine;  from  L.  vinea, avine, 
:rom  vinevs,  adj.  from  ciiiuin,  wine.  See 
WINK.]  1.  A  well-known  climbing  plant 
•with  a  woody  stem,  producing  the  grapes  of 
commerce.  It  is  of  the  genus  Vitis,  and  of 
numerous  varieties.  See  VITIS.— 2.  The  long 
ilender  stem  of  any  plant  that  trails  on  the 
round,  or  climbs  and  supports  itself  by 
indiiid  round  a  fixed  object,  or  by  seizing 
any  fixed  thing  with  its  tendrils  or  claspers; 
as,  the  hop  line;  the  vines  of  melons,  &c. 
Provincial  English  and  American.) 
lineal  i  (vi'ne-al),  o.  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  vines.  '  Vineal  plantations.'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

fine-clad  (vm'klad),  a.  Clad  or  covered 
with  vines.  Tennyson. 
fined  (vind),  a.  Having  leaves  like  those 
of  the  vine;  ornamented  with  vine  leaves. 
'  Wreathed.and  vined,  and  figured  columns.' 
Wotton. 

fine-disease  (vin'diz-ez),  «.  A  disease  af- 
fecting the  vine ;  more  particularly,  (o)  a 
disease  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a 
parasitic  microscopic  fungus,  Oidium  Tuck- 
eri,  which  first  showed  itself  in  an  English 
hothouse  in  1845,  and  in  a  few  years  spread 
itself  over  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  appearing  in  its  most  virulent 
form  in  Madeira,  the  wine-crop  of  which  it 
practically  annihilated  for  a  time.  The  dis- 
ease manifests  itself  by  the  development  of 
the  fungus  over  the  leaves  or  shoots  as  well 
»s  over  the  berries  themselves,  covering  the 
affected  parts  with  a  white  powdery-looking 
net-work  of  beaded  fibres.  Growth  is  soon 
arrested,  and  decay  or  drying  up,  accom- 
panied with  an  offensive  smell,  follows. 
Sulphur  is  said  to  be  a  reliable  remedy. 
(6)  A  disease  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  para- 
sitic insect  1'hylloxera  vastatrix,  which, 
making  its  first  appearance  near  Avignon 
in  France  in  1865,  spread  over  in  less  than 
ten  years  a  great  part  of  the  richest  vine- 
growing  regions  of  that  country,  almo_st 
entirely  destroying  the  crops  in  several  dis- 
tricts. When  the  Phylloxera  attacks  a  vine 
the  rootlets  exhibit  peculiar  swellings,  and 
the  insects  multiply  so  rapidly  as  soon  to 
overrun  all  the  roots,  and  by  absorbing 
nourishment  from  the  plant  reduce  it  to  a 
totally  exhausted  state.  No  certain  remedy 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  against  this  evil. 
Many  other  fungous  and  insect  parasites  at- 
tack the  vine,  but  with  far  less  destructive 
effects. 

Vine- dresser  (vin'dres-er),  n.    One  who 
dresses  trims,  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 
Vine-fretter  (vin'fret-er),  n.     A  small  in- 
sect   that    injures  vines,   the  Aphis  vitis. 
Called  also  Vine-grub. 

Vinegar  (vin'e-ger),  n.  [Fr.  vinaigre,  from 
vin,  L.  vinum,  wine,  and  aigre,  sour,  L.  acer, 
sharp,  sour.]  1.  Dilute  and  impure  acetic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  vinous  fermentation. 
In  wine  countries  it  is  obtained  from  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  inferior  wines,  but 
in  this  country  it  is  usually  procured  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  which  has  previously 
undergone  the  vinous  fermentation.  Vinegar 
may  also  be  obtained  from  strong  beer,  by 
the  fermentation  of  various  fruits,  or  of  a 
solution  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast;  in  short, 
all  liquids  which  are  capable  of  the  vinous 
fermentation  may  be  made  to  produce  vine- 
gar. 120  parts  of  water,  12  of  brandy,  3  of 
brown  sugar,  1  of  tartar,  and  J  of  sour  dough, 
if  left  for  some  weeks  in  a  warm  place, 
yield  a  strong  and  pleasant  vinegar.  All 
the  above  vinegars  yield  by  distillation  a 
purer  and  somewhat  weaker  acetic  acid, 
called  distilled  vinegar.— Radical  vinegar, 
a  more  concentrated  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
obtained  by  distilling  3  parts  of  dry  pow- 
dered acetate  of  soda  with  97  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  pure  and  concentrated  as  possible. 
This  vinegar,  holding  camphor  and  essential 
oils  in  solution,  constitutes  the  aromatic 
vinegar  of  the  shops. — Wood  vinegar,  an  im- 
pure acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wood:  called  also  Pyrolignemis  Acid.  Com- 
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raon  and  distilled  vinegar  arc  used  in  phar 
macy  for  preparing  many  remedies,  am 
externally  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  lo- 
tions. The  use  of  vinegar  as  a  condimen 
is  universal.  It  is  likewise  the  antiseptic 


—  vinegar  oj  leaa,  a  liquor  loruieu  uy  ui- 
gesting  ceruse  or  litharge  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  vinegar  to  dissolve  it. 
Vinegar  (vin'e-ger),  v.t.    1.  To  make  into 
vinegar,  or  to  make  sour  like  vinegar. 

Hoping  that  he  hath  vinefared  his  senses 
As  he  was  bid.  B.Jonson. 

2.  To  apply  vinegar  to;  to  pour  vinegar  over, 

also,  to  mix  with  vinegar.    Dickens. 
Vinegar-cruet  (vin'e-ger-kro-et),  n,  A  small 

glass  bottle  for  holding  vinegar. 
Vinegar-eel  (vin'e-ger-el),  7i.  TheAnguillula 

aceU,  a  minute  species  of  nematoid  worm 

frequently  found  in  vinegar. 
Vinegarette(viu'e-ger-et),  71.  A  vinaigrette. 

See  VINAIGRETTE,  1. 

And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 

A  beautiful  vinegarette.  Thackeray. 

Vinegar-plant  (vin'e-gSr-plant),  71.  A  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  Penicillium  glaucum,  a 
fungus  found  on  decaying  substances,  and  in 
fluids  in  a  state  of  acetification.  It  forms  a 
flocculent  mass,  which  is  tough  and  crust- 
like  or  leathery.  A  small  piece  of  this  when 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  sugar  or  treacle 
and  water  produces  a  rather  insipid  kind  of 
vinegar. 

Vinegar-yard  (vin'e-ger-yard),  n.    A  yard 
where  vinegar  is  made  and  kept.  Simmonds. 
Vine-grub  (vin'grub),  71.    Same  as  Vine- 
fretter. 

Vine-mildew  (vin'mil-du),  n.  A  fungus  of 
the  genus  Oiuium  (0.  Tuckeri),  very  destruc- 
tive to  vines.  See  OIDIUM,  VINE-DISEASE. 
Vinert  (vin'er),  n.  1.  An  orderer  or  trimmer 
of  vines.  —  2.  A  member  of  the  vintners' 
company.  Marvell. 

Vinery  (vin'er-i),  Ti.  Lf  A  vineyard.  Fabyan. 
2.  A  kind  of  greenhouse  where  vines  are 
cultivated,  and  grapes  ripened  by  artificial 
heat  from  stoves  and  flues. 
Vinewt  (vin'u),  n.    Mouldiness.    Holland. 
Vineweo,t  Vinnewedt  (vin'ud),  a.    [A 
form  offinewed,  also  written  fenowed,  from 
A.  Sax.  fynegian,  to  become  musty,  from 
fynig, musty.)  Mouldy; musty.  'Speakthen 
thou  vinewedst  leaven.'   Shak. 
Vinewednesst  (vin'ud-nes),  71.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  vinewed  or  mouldy; 
mustiness;  mouldiness. 
Vineyard  (vin'yard).  71.     {Vine  and  yard.] 
A  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes ; 
literally,  an  inclosure  or  yard  for  vines. 
Vingt-un  (vant-uii),  n.    [Fr.,  twenty-one.] 
A  popular  game  at  cards,  depending  on  the 
number  of  pips  on  the  cards  dealt  out,  or 
the  esteemed  value  of  the  cards.  The  object 
is  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  number 
twenty-one  without  exceeding  it. 
Vinic  (ym'ikX  a.    [L.  vinum,  wine.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  wine  or  alcohol;  as,  vinic  acid. 
Vinilacteur  (vin-i-fak'ter),  7i.     [Fr.,  wine- 
maker.]    A  contrivance  for  collecting  the 
alcoholic  vapours  that  escape  during  the 
process  of  vinous  fermentation.    The  vini- 
facteur,  which  is  a  cap  on  the  vat  surrounded 
by  cold  water,  collects,  condenses,  and  re- 
turns them  to  the  must. 
Viniferas  (vi-nif'er-e),  n.  pi.  [X.  vinum,  wine, 
and/ero,  to  bear]    Same  as  Vitaceae. 
Vinnewed.    See  VINEWED. 
Vinnyt  (vin'i),  a.    [A.  Sax.  fynig,  musty. 
See  VISEWED.J    Mouldy;  musty.    Malone. 
Vinolencyt  (vln'6-len-si),  n.   [L.  vaiolentia, 
from  vinum,  wine.)     Drunkenness;  wine- 
bibbing. 

Vinoleutt  (vin'o-lent),  a.  [L.  mnolentus, 
from  vinum,  wine.)  Given  to  wine;  full  of 
wine.  Chaucer. 

Vinometer  (vi-nom'et-er),  n.  [L.  vinum, 
wine,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]  A  form  of 
hydrometer  for  measuring  the  strength  of 
wine. 

Vin-ordinaire  (van-or-de-nar),  n.  [Fr.,  or- 
dinary wine.  ]  A  cheap  claret  much  drunk 
in  France. 

Vinose  (vin'os),  a.    Same  as  Vinous. 
Vinosity  (vi-nos'i-ti),  n.    State  or  quality  of 
being  vinous. 

Vinous  (vin'us),  a.  [L.  vinosus,  from  vinum, 
wine.)  Having  the  qualities  of  wine;  per- 
taining to  wine;  vinose;  as,  a  vinous  taste- 
a  vinous  flavour.  —  Vinous  fermentation.  See 
FERMENTATION. 

Vinquistt  (vingTcwish),  n.  A  state  of  pining 
or  languishing;  a  disease  in  sheep.  Written 
also  Vanquish. 


Vint  (vint),  v.t.  [From  vintage.]  To  gather 
at  the  vintage;  to  manufacture  or  make 
from  the  vintage.  [Colloq.J 

I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  for  the  best  wine  that  ever 
wasi'mfei/,  alter  it  had  lain  here  a  couple  of  years. 
Trollof-e. 

Vintage  (vin'taj),  n.  [Rather  suggested  by 
such  words  as  vintner,  L.L.  vinitor,  I'ini- 
tarius,  one  who  has  charge  of  wines,  from 
L.  vimtm  wine,  than  taken  directly  from  Fr. 
vendange,  vintage,  from  L.  n'm/i'mm,  the 
vintage  —  vinum,  wine,  and  demo,  to  take 
away.  ]  1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  the 
season;  as,  vintage  is  abundant. — 2.  The  time 
of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth. 

Purple  and  gushing.  Byron. 

3.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  one  season. — 4.  Wine  in  general. 

Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  the  best 
And  milk  and  minstrel  melody  emertairi'd. 

Tennyson. 

Vintaget  (vin'taj),  v.t.  To  crop  or  gather, 
as  grapes,  at  the  vintage. 

1  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintagedoi  cropped 
by  private  suitors.  Sacot 

Vintager  (vin'taj-er),  it.  One  who  gathers 
the  vintage. 

Vintaging  (vin'taj-ing),  n.  The  act  of  ga- 
thering in  a  crop  of  grapes. 

Vintner  (vint'ner),  n.  [O.E.  vinlener,  vini- 
ter,  O.Fr.  vinetier,  from  L.L.  vinitariits,  from 
L.  mnum,  wine.  See  VINTAGE.]  One  who 
deals  in  wine;  a  wine -seller;  a  licensed 
victualler. 

Vintnery  (vint'ner-i),  n.  The  trade  or  oc- 
cupation of  a  vintner.  Carlyte. 

Vintry  (vint'ri),  n.  A  place  where  wine  is 
stored  or  sold. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  great  house  called 
the  -vintric,  with  vast  wine-vaults  beneath.  Pennant. 

Viny  (vin'i),  a.  Belonging  to  vines;  pro- 
ducing vines;  abounding  in  vines.  'Bail's 
viny  coast.'  Thomson. 

Viol  (vi'ol),  n.  [Fr.  mole,  a  viol;  It  viola, 
Pr.  viola,  viitla,  M.L.  vitula,  vidula,  a  viol  or 
similar  stringed  instrument.  Diez  takes  the 
word  from  L.  vitulari,  to  be  joyful,  to  cele- 
brate a  festival.  Fiddle  may  have  the  same 
origin.  See  FIDDLE.]  An  ancient  musical 
instrument  of  much  the  same  form  as  the 
violin,  but  having  the  belly  and  back  flat, 
and  with  larger  bends  in  the  sides  than  that 
instrument.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  our  modern  instruments  of  the 
violin  kind.  The  viol  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment with  frets,  and  played  on  by  a  bow. 
There  were  three  sorts,  treble,  tenor,  and 
bass,  each  having  from  three  to  six  strings, 
which  were  tuned  in  fourths  and  thirds. 


Viol  da  gamba  —From  Harleian  MS. 

The  treble  viol  was  somewhat  larger  than 
our  violin,  and  the  music  for  it  was  written 
in  the  treble  clef.  The  tenor  vial  was  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  modern 
tenor  violin,  but  thicker  in  the  body,  and 
the  music  for  it  was  in  the  mean  or  C  clef. 
The  dimensions  of  the  bass  viol  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  violoncello,  and 
the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the  bass  clef. 
The  smaller  viols  were  called  viol  da  braccio, 
from  being  held  by  the  arm;  the  larger,  viol 
da  gamba,  from  being  placed  between  the 
legs.  The  viol  da  gamba  held  its  place 
longer  than  the  smaller  viols,  but  at  last 
gave  way  to  the  violoncello.— Viol  d'amore, 
an  obsolete  instrument  of  the  violin  family. 
In  addition  to  five  or  seven  catgut  strings, 


the  same  number  of  metal  strings,  tuned  in 
unison,  were  placed  under  the  linger-board, 
which,  by  the  production  of  sympathetic 
sound,  gave  a  peculiar  quality  of  tone  to  the 
instrument. —  Viola  pompoga,  a  species  of 
viol  da  gamba.  invented  by  Bach,  having 
five  strings,  the  four  lower  of  which  were 
tuned  like  the  violoncello  in  fifths,  and  the 
fifth  string  was  tuned  to  E. 
Viola  (vi'o-la),  n.  [It.]  A  large  kind  of 
violin,  to  which  the  part  between  the  second 
violin  and  the  bass  is  generally  assigned.  It 
has  four  catgut  strings,  of  which  the  third 
and  fourth  are  covered  with  silver  wire.  It 
is  tuned  C  (in  the  second  space  of  the  bass 
staff),  D,  A,  G,  reckoning  upwards,  and  is  an 
octave  higher  in  pitch  than  the  violoncello, 
and  a  fifth  lower  than  the  violin.  It  is 
called  also  tenor  violin,  and  alto  tiula,  from 
the  music  being  written  for  it  in  the  alto 
clef.—  Viola  di  Bardone.  Same  as  FSarytone. 
—  Viola  pomposa.  See  under  VIOL. 
Viola  (vi'o-la),  n.  [L.]  The  violet,  an  ex- 
tensive genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  nat. 
order  Violacese,  common  to  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  species  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous; they  are  elegant  low  herbs,  for  the 
most  part  perennial,  rarely  annual.  The 
violets  are  favourite  flowers  in  all  northern 
and  temperate  climates,  and  many  of  them 
are  among  the  first  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring.  The  greatest  favourites 
are  the  varieties  of  the  V.  odorata,  or  com- 
mon sweet  violet,  and  of  V.  tricolor,  the 
pansy,  or  heart's -ease,  V.  odorata  being 
especially  esteemed  for  its  fragrance  and 
early  appearance.  The  roots  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Viola  were  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine. They  contain  a  bitter  alkaloid  (vio- 
lin, which  see),  which  acts  as  an  emetic  and 
purgative. 

Violable  (vi'o-la-bl),  a.  [L.  violabilis.  See 
VIOLATE.  ]  Capable  of  being  violated,  broken, 
or  injured. 

Violacese  (vi-6-la'se-e),  n.pl.  A  nat.  order 
of  polypetalous  exogens,  having  the  genus 
Viola  for  its  type.  The  species  are  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  undershrubs,  generally  with  al- 
ternate, simple  leaves,  furnished  with  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  are  usually  irregular, 
pedunculate,  erect  or  drooping,  axillary, 
solitary,  or  numerous.  The  order  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  Violese  and  Alsodineae. 
Violese  chiefly  consist  of  European ,  Siberian, 
and  American  plants;  Alsodinerc  are  South 
American  and  African  plants.  The  roots  of 
all  the  Violaceffi  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
emetic,  a  property  which  is  strongly  pos- 
sessed by  the  South  American  species. 
Violaceous  (vi-o-la'shus),  a.  [L.  violaceus, 
from  viola,  a  violet.]  Resembling  violets  in 
colour. 

Violascent  (vi-6-las'sent),  a.  Approaching 
a  violet  in  colour;  violescent. 
Violate  (vi'6-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  violated; 
ppr.  violating.  [L.  violo,  violatum,  to  vio- 
late; akin  to  vit,  force.]  1.  To  treat  roughly 
and  injuriously;  to  handle  so  as  to  harm  or 
hurt;  to  do  violence  to;  to  outrage.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  in  upon;  to  interrupt;  to  disturb. 
'  It  seems  to  violate  sleep.'    Milton.     'To 
know  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace.' 
Pope. — 3.  To  desecrate;  to  dishonour;  to 
treat  with  irreverence ;  to  profane  or  pro- 
fanely meddle  with.    'To  violate  the  sacred 
fruit  forbidden.'    Milton. 

Experience,  manhood,  honour  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself.  Shak. 

Oft  have  they  -violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts.    Milton. 

4.  To  infringe;  to  sin  against;  to  transgress, 
as  a  contract,  law,  promise,  or  the  like, 
either  by  a  positive  act  contrary  to  the  pro- 
mise, &c.,  or  by  neglect  or  non-fulfilment. 
'  Makest  the  vestal  violate  her  oath. '  Shalt. 
'  To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence.'  Hil- 
ton. 

Those  reasonings  by  violating  common  sense  tend 
to  subvert  every  principle  of  rational  belief.    Beattie. 

5.  To  ravish;  to  deflower  by  force;  to  com- 
mit rape  on.    Prior.—  SYN.  To  injure,  out- 
rage, hurt,  wrong,  interrupt,  disturb,  in- 
fringe, transgress,  profane,  desecrate,  de- 
flower, ravish. 

Violation  (vi-6-la'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
violating,  treating  with  violence,  or  injur- 
ing.— 2.  Interruption,  as  of  sleep  or  peace. 

3.  Desecration;  act  of  irreverence;  profana- 
tion or  contemptuous  treatment  of  sacred 
venerable    things;   as,  the  violation  of  a 
church.  —  4.  Infringement ;    transgression ; 
non-observance ;  as,  the  violation  of  law  or 
positive  command;  a.  violation  of  covenants, 
engagements,  and  promises;  a  violation  of 
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vows.  '  The  wilful  siolationof  oaths.'  Hooker. 

5.  Ravishment;  rape.  '  If  your  pure  maidens 
fall  into  the  hand  of  hot  and  forcing  viola- 
tion.'   Shak. 

Violative  (vi'6-lat-iv),  a.  Violating;  tend- 
iim  to  or  causing'  violation. 

Violator  (vi'o-iat-er),  n.  1.  One  who  vio- 
lates, injures,  interrupts,  or  disturbs;  as,  a 
violator  of  ni»o*e.—  2.  One  who  infringes  or 
transgresses;  as,  a  violator  of  law.— 3.  One 
who  profanes  or  treats  with  irreverence;  as, 
a  violator  of  sacred  things.— 4.  A  ravisher. 
Shak. 

Violence  (vl'6-lens),  n.  [L.  violentfa,  from 
violent.  See  VIOLENT.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  violent;  force;  vehemence;  intensity 
or  strength  of  action  or  motion.  '  Torn  with 
the  violence  of  this  conflict.'  Milton. 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  wind. 

And  blown  with  restless  -violence  about.      Shak. 

2.  Highly  excited  feeling  or  action;  impetu- 
osity; vehemence;  eagerness. 

Mark  me  with  what  -violence  she  first  loved  the 
Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical 
lies.  Shak. 

3.  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  entitled 
to  respect,  reverence,  or  observance ;  pro- 
fanation; infringement;  violation. 

We  cannot  without  offering  -violence  to  all  records, 
divine  and  human,  deny  an  universal  deluge. 

T.Burnet. 

4.  Power  exerted  unjustly  or  without  con- 
sent; unjust  force;  force  employed  against 
rights,  laws,  liberty,  or  the  like;  outrage; 
injury;  hurt;  attack;  assault.     'Do  violence 
to  no  man.'    Mark  iii.  14.    '  To  prevent  the 
tyrant's  violence.1     Shak.— 5.  Ravishment; 
rape_  —  TO  do  violence  on,  f  to  attack ;  to 
murder.     '  But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on 
herself.'    Shak,— To  do  violence  to,  to  out- 
rage; to  force;  to  injure. 

Great  discomfort  to  all  men  would  follow  the  inroad 
made  by  a  violent  change  in  its  distribution,  because 
a  -violence  -would  be  done  to  all  men's  feelings  and 
habits  of  thinking.  Brougham. 

SYN.  Force,  vehemence,  fury,  outrage,  fierce- 
ness, violation,  infraction,  infringement, 
transgression. 

Violence!  (vi'6-lena),  v.t.  1.  To  do  violence 
to;  toassault;  to  injure.  'Nature  violenced.' 
B.  Jonson.—2.  To  bring  by  violence;  to 
compel. 

Our  high  court  of  justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and 
the  noble,  the  honest  and  the  brave,  were  violenced 
by  ambition  and  malice.  Feltham. 

Violent  (vi'6-Ient),  a.  [L.  violens,  molentis, 
from  vis,  strength;  akin  violate.]  1. Charac- 
terized by  the  exertion  of  force  accompanied 
by  rapidity;  forcible  and  quick  or  sudden; 
impetuous;  furious;  as,  a  violent  blow  or 
shock;  a  violent  conflict.  'A  violent  cross 
wind  from  either  coast.'  Milton. 

Violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves.       Shak. 

2.  Produced,  effected,  or  continued  by  force; 
accompanied  by  extraneous  or  unnatural 
force;  unnatural. '  Violent  or  shameful  death 
their  due  reward.'    Milton. 

No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.       T.  Sttrnet. 

3.  Acting  or  produced  by  unlawful,  unjust, 
or  improper  force ;  characterized  by  force 
or  violence  unlawfully  exercised;  outrage- 
ous; not  authorized.  '  Violent  thefts.'  Shak. 

Some  -violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  life. 
Shak. 

4.  Unreasonably  vehement;  fierce;  passion- 
ate ;  furious ;  malignant ;  as,  a  violent  at- 
tack on  the  ministry;  a  violent  philippic;  a 
violent  remonstrance. — 5.  t  Enormous;  ex- 
cessive; immense;  huge;  outrageous. 

Let  this  kiss 

Repair  those  -violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shak. 

6.  Severe;  extreme;  sharp;  acute;  as,  vio- 
lent pains.— 7.  Extorted;  not  voluntary. 

Vows  made  in  pain  are  violent  and  void.    Milton. 

—  Violent  presumption,  in  law,  see  PRESUMP- 
TION.—  Violent  profits,  in  Scots  taw;, the  pen- 
alty due  by  a  tenant  who  forcibly  or  unwar- 
rantably retains  possession  after  he  ought 
to  have  removed.— SYN. Forcible.impetaous, 
fierce,  vehement,  severe,  outrageous,  bois- 
terous, turbulent,  furious,  passionate. 
Violentt  (vi'6-lent),  n.  An  assailant. 

Such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by 
force.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Violentt  (vi'6-lent),  v.t.  To  urge  with  vio- 
lence. Fuller. 

Violentt  (vi'6-lent),  v.  i.  To  act  or  work  with 
violence;  to  be  violent.     Shak. 
Violently  (vi'6-lent-li),  adv.     In  a  violent 
manner;  by  violence;  by  force;  forcibly;  ve- 
hemently; as,  the  wind  blows  violently. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  -violently  redress.  Shak, 


Violert  (vi'6-Wr),  n.  1.  One  skilled  in  play- 
ing on  the  viol.— 2.  A  violinist;  a  fiddler. 

One  .  .  .  stabs  a  irioler  .  .  .  because  he  was  sere- 
nading in  the  night-time  with  his  fiddle. 

FffUMtatmJUit, 

Viplescent  ( vl-o-les'sent),  a.  Tending  to  a 
violet  colour;  viol  ascent, 

Violet  (vi'o-let),n.  [Vr.vioUt,  pioZ*tte,fTomL. 
violat  a  violet.]  1.  The  common  name  of  the 
different  species  of  the  genus  Viola.  '  Daisies 
pied  and  violets  blue.'  Shak.  See  VIOLA.— 
2.  A  bluish  purple  colour  or  pigment  like 
that  of  the  violet.  It  is  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue.  Fairholt.—S.  One  uf 
the  primary  colours  or  kinds  of  light,  being 
the  most  refrangible  of  the  coloured  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  See  COLOUR. —  Violet  powder, 
starch  reduced  to  a  very  flne  powder,  and 
scented  with  orris  powder  or  other  perfume: 
used  for  nursery  and  other  purposes. 

Violet  (vi'6-let),  a.  Having  the  colour  of 
violet;  dark  blue  inclining  to  red. 

Violet-snail  (vi'o-let-sual),  n.    See  IANTII- 

INA. 

Violet-wood  ( vi'6-let-wud ),  n.  See  KING- 
WOOD. 

Violin  (vi'6-lin),  n.  [It.  violino,  a  dim.  of 
viola.  See  VIOL.  ]  A  well-known  stringed 
musical  instrument,  consisting  of  four  cat- 
gut strings,  the  lowest  of  which  is  covered 
with  silvered  copper  wire,  stretched  by 
means  of  a  bridge  over  a  hollow  wooden 
body,  and  played  with  a  bow ;  a  fiddle.  It 
is  considered  the  most  perfect  of  musical 
instruments,  on  account  of  its  capabilities 
of  fine  tone  and  expression,  and  of  produc- 
ing all  the  tones  in  any  scale  in  perfect  tune. 
It  forms  with  its  cognates,  the  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double-bass,  the  main  element  of 
all  orchestras.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
violin  are  the  scroll  or  head,  in  which  are 
placed  the  pins  for  tuning  the  strings ;  the 
neck,  which  connects  the  scroll  with  the 
body,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  finger- 
board, upon  which  the  strings  are  stopped 
by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  it  holds  the 
neck  in  playing;  the  belly,  over  which  the 
strings  are  stretched,  and  which  has  two 

y"-shaped  sound  holes,  one  on  each  side;  the 
back  or  under  side;  the  sides  or  ribs,  uniting 
the  back  and  belly;  the  tail-piece,  to  which 
the  strings  are  fastened;  and  the  bridge. 
The  four  strings  of  the  violin  are  tuned  at 
intervals  of  fifths,  G,  on  the  upper  space  of 
the  bass  staff,  D,  A,  E  reckoning  upwards. 
Every  intermediate  semitone  in  its  ordinary 
compass  of  3£  octaves  may  be  produced  by 
stopping  the  strings,  and  the  compass  may 
be  almost  indefinitely  extended  upwards  by 
the  harmonics  produced  by  touching  the 
strings  lightly.  The  violin  can,  to  a  limited 
extent,  be  made  to  produce  harmony  by 
sounding  two  or  three  strings  together.  In- 
struments of  the  violin  kind  are  of  great 
antiquity. 

Violin  (vi'6-lin),  n.  An  emetic  substance 
contained  in  all  parts  of  the  common  violet. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  and  is  per- 
haps identical  with  emetin  from  ipecacu- 
anha. 

Violine  (vi'6-lin),  n.  A  blue  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  treating  aniline  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  lead.  Called  also  Ani- 
line Violet. 

Violinist  (vi-6-lin'ist),  n.  A  person  skilled 
in  playing  on  a  violin. 

Violist  (vi'ol-ist),  n.  A  player  on  the  viol ; 
a  violer. 

Violoncellist  ( vl'6-lon-sel"ist  or  v5'6-lon- 
chel"ist),  n.  A  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello. 

Violoncello  (vi'o-lon-sel'lo  or  ve'6-lon-chel"- 
16),  7*.  [It.,  a  dim.  of  violone.]  A  powerful 
and  expressive  bow  instrument  of  the  violin 
kind,  held  by  the  performer  between  the 
knees,  and  filling  a  place  between  the  violin 
and  double-bass.  It  has  four  strings,  the 
two  lowest  covered  with  silver  wire.  It  is 
tuned  in  fifths,  C  (on  the  second  ledger-line 
below  the  bass-staff),  G,  D,  A  reckoning  up- 
wards, and  is  an  octave  lower  than  the  viola 
or  tenor  violin.  Its  ordinary  compass  from 
C  on  the  second  ledger-line  below  extends 
to  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble,  but 
soloists  frequently  play  an  octave  higher. 

Violone  (ve-6-16'na),n.  [It.]  Same  as  .Doubfe- 
bass. 

Viper  (vi'per),  n.  [Fr.vipere,tTpm  L.vipera, 
probably  contracted  from  vivipera — vioutt, 
alive,  andpario,  to  bring  forth,  as  bringing 
forth  its  young  alive.]  1.  A  name  correctly 
applicable  to  all  the  members  of  a  family 
(Viperidse)  of  poisonous  serpents,  but  in 
popular  or  common  usage  applied,  gener- 


ally witli  an  epithet,  to  only  a  few  im-iiil>i.'is 
of  'the  family,  as  the  common  viper  (Petiax 
bcnttf,  Vijiem  cinnmunisof  some  natural  is  tt>_), 


Head  and  Tail  of  Common  Viper  (/Y//.IJ 


the  horned  viper  (Cerastes  Ilasselquistii), 
the  plumed  viper  (Clot  ho  cornuta),  and  the 
death  viper  or  deatli  adder  (Aoanthophis 
tortor).  The  common  viper  is  the  only  poi- 
sonous serpent  which  occurs  in  Britain,  but 
it  is  not  very  common  or  very  dangerous, 
except  in  very  dry  and  warm  parts  of  the 
country,  and  during  the  hot  season.  See 
ViPERIDJi.— 2.  A  person  or  thing  mischiev- 
ous or  malignant. 

Where  is  that  viper)  bring  the  villain  forth.    Shak. 
Jenny,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  curtsey  and 
went.  Tennyson. 

—  Viper's  bujjloss.  See  ECHIUM.—  Viper's 
grass.  See  SCORKONEKA. 

Viperidse  (vi-per/i-de),n.ipJ.  The  vipers.  One 
of  the  two  families  into  which  the  sub-order 
Viperina  is  divided,  the  members  of  which 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  Crotalidte 
by  the  absence  of  a  pit  between  the  eyes 
and  the  nostrils.  Among  the  species  are 
the  common  viper  (Pelias  berus)  of  Europe, 
the  horned  viper  (Cerastes  Hasselquixtii)  of 
North  Africa,  the  puff-adder  (Clotho  arie- 
tans)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  common 
asp  ( Vipera  atfjtin),  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  death  adder  or  black 
snake  (Acanthophis  tortor)  of  Australia, 
whose  bite  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fatal  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  See  VIPER,  PUFF- 
ADDER,  VIPERINA. 

Viperina  (vi-per-i'na),  n.  pi.  One  of  the  two 
sub-orders  of  Ophidia  (snakes  or  serpents), 
characterized  by  having  only  two  perforated 
poison-fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  while  in  the 
Colubrina,  the  other  sub-order,  this  jaw  is 
furnished  with  solid  teeth  either  with  or 
without  additional  canaliculated  fangs.  The 
lower  jaw  in  the  Viperina  is  well  supplied 
with  teeth,  and  both  jaws  are  feeble.  The 
scales  of  the  abdomen  are  bold,  broad,  and 
arranged  like  overlapping  bands.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  neck,  and  very 
wide  behind,  so  that  it  has  been  not  unaptly 
compared  to  the  ace  of  spades.  The  hinder 
limbs  are  not  seen.  The  sub-order  Viperina 
comprises  two  families,  Viperidse  or  vipers, 
and  Crotalidre  or  rattlesnakes,  the  former 
being  mostly  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
while  the  latter  are  wholly  American.  This 
sub-family  comprises  some  of  the  most  ter- 
rible reptiles  known. 

Viperine  (vi'per-Iu),  a.  [L.  viperinus.  See 
VIPER  ]  Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers; 
as,  viperine  snakes. 

Viperish  (vi'per-ish),  a.  Somewhat  viperous 
and  malignant;  inclining  to  the  character 
of  a  viper. 

Viperous  (vi'per-us),  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  viper;  malignant;  venomous;  as,  a 
viperous  tongue. 

Some  viperous  critic  may  bereave 

The  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect. 

Daniel. 

Viraginian  (vi-ra-jin'i-an),  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  virago.  [Rare.] 

The  remembrance  of  his  old  conversation  among 
the  -viraginiatt  trollops.  Milton. 

Viraginity  (vi-ra-jin'i-ti),  n.  The  qualities 
of  a  virago.  [Rare.] 

Virago  (vi-ra'go),  n.  [L.,  a  heroic  maiden,  a 
heroine,  a  female  warrior,  from  vir,  a  man. 
See  VIRILE.]  1.  A  woman  of  extraordinary 
stature,  strength,  and  courage;  a  female  who 
has  the  robust  body  and  masculine  mind  of 
a  man;  a  female  warrior.  Pope.  Hence— 
2.  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman;  a 
termagant:  now  the  usual  meaning. 

Viret  (ver),  n.  [O.Fr.  v-ire,  an  arrow  for  the 
cross-bow ;  Sp.  vira,  a  light  kind  of  dart.  See 
VIRETON.]  A  barbed  arrow  for  the  cross- 
bow; a  quarrel. 

Viret  (ver),u.i.  [See  VEER.]  To  change  di- 
rection ;  to  turn  about ;  to  veer.  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Vtrelay  (vir'e-la),  n.  [Fr.  virelai—virer,  to 
turn,  and  lai,  a  song,  a  lay.]  An  ancient 
French  song  or  short  poem  always  in  short 
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lines  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  and  wholly 
in  two  rhyme*,  vvitii  u  refrain.     'Tu  whkh 
a  latly  sun;,'  a  virelay.'     Dryden. 
Virent  (vi'rent),  a.    [L.  riniu,  virentit,  from 
",  to  be  green.]    Green;  verdant;  fresh. 
In  these,  yet  fresh  and  vimit,  they  carve  out  the 
figures  of  men  and  women.  Sir  T.  Kro-wne. 

Vlreo  (  vir'e-o).  n.    [  L.  tirto,  a  greenfinch.] 
A  genus  of  passerine  sinking  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Vireonidie.     They  are  mostly 
cimrineil  to  North  America. 
Vireonidae  (vir-e-on'i-de), n.  pi.  A  family 
passerine  birds  of  which  Vireo  is  the  type 
The  family,  which  is  peculiar  to  America,  i 
represented  by  seven  genera  and  fifty  spe 
cies.    The  members  consist  of  moderate  o 
small-sized  sinking  birds. 
Virescent  (vi-res'sent),a.    [L.trire«ee>u,iri»< 
centig,  ppr.  of  viresco,  to  grow  green,  incept 
verb  from  vireo,   to  be  green.  ]     Slightl> 
green;  lieirinnin^'  to  be  green. 
Vlreton*  i.vir'e-ton),  ii.     [ft.  Hirer,  to  turn 
See  VEER.  ]    A  species  of  arrow  or  quarre! 
spirally  winged  with  brass  so  as  to  give  it  a 
whirling  motion  when  shot  from  the  cross- 
bow. 

Virgaloo  (ver'ga-Io),  n.    See  VIRGOLEUSE. 
Virgate  (ver'gat),  a.    (From  L.  virt/a.  a  rod. 
Inoot.  having  the  shape  of  a  rod  or  wand 
as,  a  virgate  stem. 

Virgate  (  ver'gat ),  n.     [  L.  virga,  a  rod,  in 
L.  L.  a  measure  of  land,  like  our  rod,  pole,  01 
perch.]    A  yardlaud  (which  see). 
Virgated  (ver'gat-ed),  a.     Same  as  Virgate. 
Virge  I  (verj),  n.    A  waud.    B.  Jonson.    See 
VEKOE. 

Virgert  (verj'er),  n.  A  verger. 
Virgilia  (ver-jil'i-a),  n.  [A  name  given  to  the 
genus  by  Lamarck  in  honour  of  Virgil,  from 
the  interest  his  Georgia*  possess  for  botan- 
ists. ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Legu- 
minosfe.  The  species  are  chiefly  tropical. 
The  roots  of  V.  aurea,  an  Indian  species, 
yield  a  yellow  dye.  V.lutea,ot  North  Ame- 
rica, now  more  usually  called  Cladrastii 


Virginal  (ver'j  in-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vir- 
gin; maidenly;  as,  virginal  chastity.  'With 
mildness  i-injinal,'  Spenser. 

Virginal  (ver'jin-al),  n.  [Fr.  virginal,  from 
being  commonly  played  by  young  ladies  or 
virgins.]  An  obsolete  keyed  musical  instru- 
ment with  one  string,  jack  and  quill  to  each 


Virgilia  aurea  (Cladrastis  tinctoria). 

tinetoria,  is  an  elegant  hardy  shrub  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  gardens.  The  bark 
yields  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
Virglllan  (ver-jil'i-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Virgil,  the  Roman  poet;  as,  the  Vir- 
gilian  poems.— 2.  Resembling  the  style  of 

Virgin  (ver'jin).  n.  [L.  Virgo,  Virginia,  a 
virgin,  from  same  root  as  virga,  a  rod  or 
twig,  from  a  root  meaning  to  swell  or  be 
luxuriant,  seen  also  in  Gr.  orgao,  to  swell 
to  teem,  orgi.  passion,  orgia,  orgies.)  1.  A 
woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowledge 
of  man ;  a  maiden  of  inviolate  chastity. 
Gen.  xxiv.  16.— 2.  A  woman  not  a  mother. 
Milton.  [Hare.]  — 3  A  man  who  has  pre- 
served his  chastity.  1  Cor.  vii.  25. 

These  are  they  which  were  not  denied  with  women: 
for  they  are  virfim.  Rcv.  xiv.  4. 

4.  An  insect  producing  eggs  from  which 
young  come  forth  though  there  has  been  no 
fecundation  by  a  male.— 5.  The  sign  or  the 
constellation  Virgo.  '  When  the  bright  Vir- 
gin gives  the  beauteous  days.'  Thomson 
See  VIRGO. 

Virgin  (ver'jin),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
maid  or  virgin;  becoming  a  virgin;  maidenly; 
modest;  indicating  modesty;  as,  a  virgin 
blush ;  virgin  shame.  '  Rosed  over  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty. '  Shak.  —2.  Pure  • 
chaste;  undented. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 

Those  that  slew  thy  virjrjri  knight.          Stiak. 

3.  Untouched;  unused;  fresh;  new;  as.  virgin 
soil;  vtraiiigold.—  4.  Unsullied;  pure.  'The 
whitecold  tn'rijinsnow  upon  my  heart.'  Shak 
Virgin  (ver'jin),  v.i.  To  play  the  virgin;  to 
be  or  to  continue  chaste. 

My  true  lip 
Hath  virgirfd  it  e'er  since.  Slut*. 


Virginal. 

note.  It  differed  from  the  spinet  only  ii 
being  square  instead  of  triangular,  and  wa 
the  precursor  of  the  harpsichord,  now  super 
seded  by  the  pianoforte.  It  was  sometime 
called  a  pair  of  virginals;  pair  being  uset 
in  the  former  sense  of  a  set. 

Thy  teeth  .  .  .  leap  up  and  down  like  the  nimhl 
jacks  of  a  fair  of -virginals.  Dekfcer. 

Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

Where  he  these  rascals  that  skip  up  and  down 
Faster  than  virginal  jacks?        Ram  Alley  (1611] 

Virginal  (ver'jin-al),  v.i.  To  strike,  as  on  a 
virginal;  to  pat  or  tap  with  the  fingers 
'Still  cirginalling  upon  his  palm.'  Shak 

Virgin-born  (ver'jin-born),  a.  Born  of  the 
Virgin:  an  epithet  applied  to  our  Saviour  by 
Milton. 

Virginheadt  (ver'jin-hed),  n.  Virginity 
virj-iuhood.  '  The  chaste  virgin/lead. '  Beau 
<t  t'l. 

Virginhood  (ver'jin-hud),  ».  Virginity 
maidenhood. 

Virginia  (ver-jin'i-a),  n.  1.  A  largely  used 
tobacco,  grown  and  manufactured  in  Vir- 
ginia, United  States.  •  Fair  rolls  of  the  best 
Virginia.'  Macaulay.—2.  One  of  the  aster- 
oids discovered  4th  October.  1857 

Virginian  (ver-jin'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  state  of  Virginia.—  Virginian  creeper, 
the  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  a  shrubby  climb- 
ing plant  often  planted  to  cover  walls. 
Called  also  American  Ivy. —  Virginian  deer 
See  CARiACon.—  Virginian  quail.  Same  as 
Virginian  Colin.  See  ORTVX.  —  Virginian 
silk,  a  species  of  Asclepias  (A.  gyriaca),  the 
seeds  of  which  funiish  a  silk-like  down 
which  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics.  The  fibre  of  its  stalks  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  thread,  cloth, 
ropes,  nets,  &c.—  Virginian  snake-root.  See 

POLYOALA. 

Virginity  (ver-jin'i-ti),  n.  [L.  virginitas.] 
The  state  of  being  a  virgin;  virginhood;  the 
state  of  having  had  no  carnal  knowledge  of 
man;  perfect  chastity. 

Virgin's  -  bower  (ver'jinz-bou-er),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Clematis,  the  C.  Vitalba 
called  also  Traveller's-joy  and  Old  Man's 
Beard.— Sweet  virgin's  bower,  the  Clematis 
flammula.  It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe; 
the  leaves  are  powerfully  epispastic,  and 
the  flowers  deliciously  fragrant.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  a  rubefacient  in  rheumatism. 

Virgo  (ver'go).  n.  [L.  See  VIRGIN.]  One  of 
the  twelve  signs  or  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  22d 
of  August.  It  is  the  sixth  in  order  of  the 
signs  beginning  with  Aries,  and  contains, 
according  to  the  British  catalogue  110 
stars,  among  which  are  two  remarkable 
stars ;  the  first,  Spica  Virginis,  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  the  second  Vindimiatrix, 
of  the  third  magnitude.  Virgo  is  usually 
represented  with  an  ear  of  corn  in  her 
hand,  intended  to  denote  the  period  of  har- 
vest. 

Virgoleuse  (ver'go-lus),  n.  [Fr.  virgouleuse 
from  Virgotilfe,  a  village  near  Limoges  in 
France.]  A  variety  of  pear;  the  virgaloo 
See  VEROOULEUSE. 

Virgularia  (ver-gu-la'ri-a),  n.  [L.  virgula, 
a  little  rod,  from  virga,  a  rod.]  A  genus  of 
coslenterateanimalsoftheorderAlcyonaria, 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  Pennatula.  One 
extremity,  which  is  buried  in  the  sand  or 
mud,  is  always  without  polypi,  and  some- 
what resembles  the  barrel  of  a  feather. 


Virgulate  (rer'gu-Iat),  o.    [See  VIKGULE  I 
Boa-shaped. 

Virgule  (vci-'gul),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mrrrula, 
a  little  rod,  a  critical  or  accentual  mark; 
a  dim.  of  virga,  a  rod.]  A  comma.  [Rare.] 
In  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  the  line  is  always  broken 
by  a  cesura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  •vir- 
£"''•  Hallam. 

Virid  (vir'id).  a.    [L.  viridis,  green.  ]    Green; 
verdant.     [Rare.] 

Viridescence  (vir-i-des'sens).  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  viridescent. 
Viridesceut  (vir-i-des'seut;,  a.     Slightly 
green;  greenish. 

Viridity  (vi-rid'i-ti),  n.  [L.  tiriditas,  from 
vuidix,  green.  See  VERDANT.)  Greenness; 
verdure ;  the  colour  of  fresh  vegetables. 
'  This  deification  of  their  trees  for  their  age 
and  perennial  riridity.'  _£><•/', /i 
Viridness  (Tlrtd-ne»\  n.  Greenness-  vir- 
idity. 

Virile  (vii'il  or  virtl),  a.  [Fr.  riril.  from  L. 
ririlit,  from  vir,  a  man;  cog.  A.  Sax  ,  n.Sax., 
and  O  E.G.  wer,  Icel.  verr,  Goth,  fair,  IT. 
and  Gael,  fear,  man;  Gr.  hens  (  =  feriis  or 
cerus),  a  hero;  Skr.  riro,  a  hero.  From  L. 
vir  comes  also  virtus,  E.  virtue.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  woman; 
belonging  to  the  male  sex ;  hence,  pertain- 
in;;  to  procreation;  as,  tin-  tirile  power.— 
•1.  Masculine;  not  puerile  or  feminine;  as, 
virile  strength  or  vigour.  '  Man  and  all  his 
virile  virtues.'  Feltham. 
Virilescence  (vir-il-es'sens),  n.  [L.  ririlis, 
manly.)  In  med.  that  condition  in  an  aged 
female  when  she  assumes  certain  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  male.  Diinglison 
Virility  (vi-ril'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  vinlite,  L.  vir- 
ilitat.  See  VIRILE.)  1.  Manhood;  the  state 
of  one  of  the  male  sex  who  lias  arrived  at 
the  maturity  and  strength  of  a  man,  and  to 
the  power  of  procreation. — 2.  The  power  of 
procreation.  —  3.  Character  or  conduct  of 
man;  masculine  conduct  or  action.  'A 
country  gentlewoman  pretty  much  famed 
for  this  virility  of  behaviour  in  party  dis- 
putes.' Addition. 

Viripotentt  (vi-rip'o-tent).  a.    [L.  rir,  viri, 
a  man,  and  potens,  potentis,  able,  fit.)    Fit 
for  a  husband;  marriageable.     Ilolinshed. 
Virrniliont  (ver-mil'yon),  n.  and  o.    Same 
as  Vermilion.     Roscominon. 
Virole  (vi-ron,  n.    [Fr.]    In  her.  the  hoop, 
ring,  or  mouthpiece  of  the  bugle  or  hunting 
horn. 

Viroled  (vi-rold'),  pp.  In  her.  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  garnishings  of  the  bugle 
horn,  being  the  rings  or  rims  which  surround 
it  at  various  parts. 

Virose  (vi'ros),  o.  [L.  virontu,  virulent,  poi- 
sonous, from  virtw,  poison.)  1.  Poisonous. 
2.  In  bot.  emitting  a  fetid  odour. 
Virtu  (ver-to1),  n.  [It.  vircft.  SeeVERTC.] 
Same  as  Vertu.  'His  holiness's  taste  of 
virtu.'  Chesterfield. 

I  had  thoughts  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view. 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtu. 

Virtual  (ve.rtu.al),  a.  [Fr.  riitue'l;  from  L 
virtus.  See  VIRTUE.)  1.  Having  the  power 
of  acting  or  of  invisible  efficacy  without  any 
material  or  sensible  contact ;  proceeding  or 
characterized  by  transference  of  virtue, 
that  is  force,  energy,  or  influence. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  -virtual  transition  without 
communication  of  substance.  Bacon. 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact; 
not  actual  but  equivalent,  so  far  as  result 
is  concerned ;  as,  the  virtual  presence  of  a 
man  in  his  agent  or  substitute. —3  t  Po- 
tential. Slillingfleet.  —  Virtual  fonts,  i» 
optic*,  the  point  from  which  rays  which 
have  been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection 
or  refraction  appear  to  issue. —  Virtual 
velocity,  in  mech.  the  velocity  which  a  body 
in  equilibrium  would  actually  acquire  dur- 
ing the  first  instant  of  its  motion,  in  case 
of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed.  The 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  may  be  thus 
enunciated:  'If  any  system  of  bodies  or 
material  points,  urged  each  by  any  forces 
whatever,  be  in  equilibrium,  and  there  be 
;iven  to  the  system  any  small  motion,  by 
virtue  of  which  each  point  describes  an  in- 
finitely small  space,  which  space  will  repre- 
sent the  virtual  velocity  of  the  point;  then 
'.he  sum  of  the  forces,  multiplied  each  by 
the  space  which  the  point  to  which  it  is 
ipplied  describes  in  the  direction  of  that 
'orce,  will  be  always  equal  to  zero  or 
nothing,  regarding  as  positive  the  small 
spaces  described  in  the  direction  of  the 
orces,  and  as  negative  those  described  in 
the  opposite  direction.'  This  great  prin- 
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ciple  is  easily  verified  by  experiment  with 
respect  to  the  six  mechanical  powers,  but 
it  applies  immediately  and  most  evidently 
to  all  questions  respecting  equilibrium  Or 
statical  problems,  and  it  furnishes  a  very 
easy  method  uf  ascertaining  the  power  of 
any  machine,  or  the  proportion  between 
two  forces  which  would  balance  one  an- 
other. For  according  to  this  principle  the 
power  multiplied  by  the  space  through 
which  it  moves  in  the  vertical  direction 
must  always  be  equal  to  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  space  through  which  it  moves 
in  the  vertical  direction. 
Virtuality  (ver-tu-al'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  virtual;  not  actual.— 
2.t  Potentiality;  potential  existence. 

In  one  grain  of  corn  .  .  .  there  lieth  dormant  the 
virtually  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  borne- 
times  proceed  above  an  hundred  ears. 

Sir  T,  Browne. 

Virtually  (ver'tu-al-li),  a<fu.  In  a  virtual 
manner;  in  efficacy  or  effect  if  not  in  ac- 
tuality; as,  the  citizens  of  an  elective  gov- 
ernment are  virtually  present  in  the  legis- 
lature by  their  representatives;  a  man  may 
virtually  a'-rree  to  a  proposition  by  silence 
or  withholding  objections. 

If  the  Jews  had  prevailed,  they  would  have  ima- 
gined their  success  a  full  proof  that  the  Mew.ih  w.i-, 
yet  -virtually,  though  not  yet  corporally,  amongst 
them.  Setter. 

Virtuatet  (ver'tu-at),  v.t.  To  make  effica- 
cious. Harvey. 

Virtue  (ver'tiO,  «.  [Fr.  vertu,  virtue,  good- 
ness, power,  efficacy,  from  L.  virtus,  properly 
manliness,  bravery,  hence,  worth,  excel- 
lence, virtue,  from  vir,  a  man.  See  VIRILK.] 

1.  Moral  goodness;  the  practice  of  moral 
duties  and  the  abstaining  from  vice,  or  a 
conformity  of  life  and  conversation  to  the 
moral  law;  uprightness;  rectitude;  morality: 
the  opposite  of  vice.    '  Daubed  his  vice  with 
show  of  virtue.'    Shak.     '  Virtue  alone  is 
happiness  below.'    Pope. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  Milton, 

Virtue  .  .  .  implies  opposition  or  struggle.  In 
man  the  struggle  is  between  reason  and  passion — 
between  right  and  wrong.  To  hold  by  the  former  is 
virtue,  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  vice.  Fleming. 

2.  A  particular  moral  excellence;  as,  the  vir- 
tue of  temperance,  of  charity,  and  the  like. 

For  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.  Shat. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  cowardly  animal,  and  moral 
courage  shines  out  as  the  most  rare  and  the  most 
noble  of  -virtues.  Prof.  Btackie. 

Specifically,  female  purity;  chastity. 

Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her;  only 
he  hath  made  an  essay  of  her  -virtue.  Shak. 

\  believe  the  girl  has  -virtue. 
And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 

to  attempt  to  corrupt  it.  Goldsmith. 

8.  An  excellence;  any  good  quality,  merit, 
or  accomplishment. 

For  several  virtues 

Have  I  liked  several  women.  Shak. 

Terence,  who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  -virtue  of 
their  fable  the  sticking  in  of  sentences.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  An  inherent  power;  property  capable  of 
producing  certain  effects;  strength;  force; 
efficacy;  especially,  active,  efficacious  power; 
and  often  medicinal  quality  or  efficacy;  as, 
the  virtue  or  virtues  of  plants  in  medicine; 
the  virtues  of  drugs.  Mark  v.  30.  'Much 
virtue  in  If.'  Shak. 

All  you  unpublished  -virtues  of  the  earth, 
Be  aidant  and  remediate.  S/taA. 

If  neither  word*  nor  herbs  will  do,  111  try  stones; 
for  there's  a  -virtue  in  them.  Sir  R.  L'Eslrange. 

Findinghis  strength  every  day  less.he  .  .  .  called  for 
help  upon  the  s.iges  of  physic  ;  they  filled  his  apart- 
ments with  alexipharraics,  restoratives,  and  essential 
virtues.  Johnson  (Rambler). 

5-t  The  very  substance;  the  essence;  the 
best  part  of  a  thing. 

Pity  is  the  -virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly.          Shak. 

6.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hier- 
archy. The  virtues  are  generally  repre- 
sented in  art  as  angels  in  complete  armour, 
bearing  pennons  and  battle-axes.  Milton.— 
7.f  Bravery;  valour;  courage;  daring. 

Trust  to  thy  single  -virtue,  Shak. 

—By  virtue  of,  in  virtue  of,  by  or  through  the 
efficacy  or  authority  of ;  in  the  full  power 
and  authority  of.  '  In  very  ample  virtue  of 
his  father.'  Shak. 

Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  o/my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of.  Shak. 

He  used  to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  a/Ms 
table,  which  procured  him  reception  in  all  the  towns. 
Addison. 


In  virtue  of  is  now  the  more  common  expres- 
sion. —  Cardinal  virtues.  See  CARDINAL. 
—  Theological  virtues,  the  three  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Virtued  t  (ver'tud),  a.  Endued  with  power 
or  virtue;  efficacious. 

Or  can  the  untouched  needle  point  aright?  Quarks. 

Virtueless  (ver'tu-les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of 
virtue  or  moral  goodness;  vicious. — 2.  Des- 
titute of  efficacy  or  operating  qualities. 

Virtiteless  she  wish'd  all  her  herbs  and  charms. 
Fairfax. 
3.  Destitute  of  excellence  or  merit;  valueless. 

On  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  marines  of  Sal  va tor. 

in  the  1'itli  palace,  there  is  a  pas^i^c  of  sea  reflecting 
the  sunrise,  which  is  thoroughly  good,  and  very  like 
Turner ;  the  rest  of  the  picture,  as  the  one  opposite  to 
it,  utterly  virtueless.  Jtusfciti, 

Virtue-proof  t  (ver'tu-prof),  a.  Irresistible 
in  virtue. 

No  veil 

She  needed,  -virtue-proof;  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  check.  Milton. 

Virtuosity  (ver-tu-os'i-ti),  71.  Lovers  of  the 
elegant  arts  collectively;  the  virtuosi. 

It  was  Zur  Griinen  Cans,  where  all  the  Virtuosity. 
and  nearly  all  the  Intellect  of  the  place  assembled  of 
an  evening.  Carlyle. 

Virtuoso  (ver-tu-6'so),  n.  pi.  Virtuosi 
(ver-tu-6'si).  [It  See  VERTU.]  One  skilled 
in  or  having  a  taste  for  artistic  excellence; 
a  person  skilled  in  or  having  a  taste  for  any 
of  the  elegant  arts,  as  painting,  sculpture, 
&c. ;  or  one  skilled  in  antiquities,  curiosities, 
and  the  like. 

Virtuoso  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the  noble 
arts  and  is  a  critic  in  them.  Drydett. 

Virtuososnip  (ver-tu-6'so-ship),  n.     The 

pursuits  or  occupation  of  a  virtuoso.    Bp. 

Surd. 
Virtuous  (ver'tu-us),  a.    1.  Morally  good; 

acting  in  conformity  to  the  moral    law; 

practising  the  moral  duties  and  abstaining 

from  vice;  as,  &  virtuous  man. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 

Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree.     Pope. 

2.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  moral  or  divine 
law;  as,  a  virtuous  action;  a  virtuous  life.— 

3.  Chaste;  pure;  unspotted:  applied  to  wo- 
men. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  crea- 
ture, that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband.  Shaft. 

4.t  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualities;  hav- 
ing singular  qualities  or  powers;  potent; 
powerful;  having  eminent  properties.  '  Cull- 
ing from  every  flower  the  virtuous  sweets/ 
Shak.  'Every  virtuous  plant  and  healing 
herb.'  Milton. — 5.t  Having  or  exhibiting 
strength  and  manly  courage;  brave;  val- 
orous. Chapman. 

Virtuously  (ver'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vir- 
tuous manner;  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  law  or  with  duty;  as,  a  life  virtu- 
ously spent. 

The  gods  are  my  witnesses  I  desire  to  do  virtu- 
ously. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Virtuousness  (ve/tu-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  virtuous.  '  The  love  of 
Britomart,  the  Virtuousness  of  Belphcebe.' 
Spenser. 

Virulence  (vir'u-lens),  n.  [Fr.  virulence,  L. 
vintlentia.]  The  quality  of  being  virulent; 
as,  (a)  the  quality  or  property  of  being  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  venomous,  or  injurious 
to  life;  as,  the  virulence  of  poison.  (6)  Acri- 
mony of  temper;  extreme  bitterness  or  ma- 
lignity; as,  the  virulence  of  enmity  or  malice; 
the  virulence  of  satire;  to  attack  a  man  with 
virulence.  'Intemperance  of  speech  and 
virulence  of  pen.'  Swift. 

Virulencyt  (vir'u-len-si),  n.  Same  as 
Virulence.  '  The  virulency  of  their  calum- 
nies.' B.  Jonson. 

Virulent  (vir'u-lent),  a.  [Fr.  virulent, 
from  L.  virulentus,  poisonous,  from  virus, 
poison.  See  VIRUS.]  1.  Extremely  poison- 
ous or  venomous;  very  actively  injurious  to 
life.  '  A  contagious  disorder  rendered  more 
virulent  by  uncleanness.'  Sir  W.  Scott. — 
2.  Very  bitter  in  enmity;  malignant;  as,  a 
virulent  invective. 

Virulented  t  (vir'u-Ient-ed),  a.  Filled  with 
poison.  Felthatn. 

Virulently  (vir[u-Ient-li),  adv.  In  a  viru- 
lent manner;  with  malignant  activity;  with 
bitter  spite  or  severity.  'He  had  employed 
his  pen  so  virulently.'  Cainden. 

Virus  (vi'rus),  n.  [L.,  poison.  Cog.  Gr.  ios 
for  vios,  yisos,  Skr.  visha,  Ir.  fi,  poison.  ] 
1.  Contagious  poisonous  matter;  especially, 
a  poisonous  principle  or  agency  (unknown 
in  its  nature  and  inappreciable  by  the 
senses)  which  produces  zymotic  diseases,  as 


small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  continued 
fevers,  cholera,  syphilis,  hydrophobia,  <fcc. 

Virus  differs  from  venom  in  the  latter  being  a  secre- 
tion natural  to  certain  animals,  whilst  the  former  is 
always  the  result  of  a  morbid  process, — a  morbid 
poison.  Dnitglison. 

•2.  Fig.  virulence;  extreme  acrimony  or 
bitterness;  malignity. 

Vis  (vis),  n.  [L.,  pi.  vires.]  Force;  power; 
Btrehgth;  vigour;  energy:  a  word  chietly 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  our  older  phy- 
sicists ;  as,  vis  acceleratrix,  accelerating 
force;  vis  impressa,  impressed  force,  that  is, 
the  force  exerted  as  in  moving  a  body  or  in 
changing  its  direction.  -  r/.v  fiu'rtice:  (a)  the 
resistance  of  matter,  as  when  a  body  at  rest 
is  set  in  motion,  or  a  body  in  motion  is 
brought  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion  changed 
either  in  direction  or  velocity.  (&)  The  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  inertness  of  persons 
or  their  unwillingness  to  alter  habits  or 
what  is  established. —  Vis  mortua,  dead 
force;  force  doing  no  work,  but  merely 
producing  pressure,  as  a  body  at  rest.  —  Vis 
viva,  living  force;  the  force  of  a  body  moving 
against  resistance,  or  doing  work.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

Visa  (ve'/ii),  n.     A  vise". 

Visa  (ve'/a),  v.t.     To  vis&     See  VISE,  v.t. 

Visage  (viz'aj),  n.  [Fr.  visage,  p.  It.  visaggio, 
from  a  hypothetical  L.  form  visaticum,  from 
L.  vwus,  a  look,  a  seeing,  from  L.  video,  visum, 
to  see.  See  VISION.]  The  face,  counte- 
nance, or  look  of  a  person  or  of  other  animal: 
chietly  applied  tohuman  beings;  as,  a  wolfish 
visage. 

His  visage  was  so  marred,  more  than  any  man. 

Is.  hi.  14. 

Love  and.beauty  still  that  -visage  grace,    li'alier. 

Visaget  (viz'aj),  v.t.  To  front;  tofaceathing. 
Chaucer. 

Visaged  (viz'ajd),  a.  Having  a  visage  or 
countenance.  '  The  one  visaged  like  a 
lion.'  Milton. 

Visard  (viz'ard),  n.     A  mask.     See  VISOR. 

Visard  (viz'iird),  v.t.    To  mask. 

Vis-&-Vls  (vez-a-ve),  adv.  [Fr.,  from  O.Fr. 
vis,  a  visage,  L.  visits,  a  look.  (See  VISAGE.) 
Lit.  face-to-face.]  In  a  position  facing  each 
other;  standing  or  sitting  face  to  face. 

Vis-&,-viB  (vez-a-ve),  n.  i.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  opposite  to  or  face  to  face  with 
another:  used  specially  of  one  person  who 
faces  another  in  certain  dances. 

Miss  Blanche  was  indeed  the  v'is-A-vis  of  Miss 
Laura,  .  .  .  and  talked  to  her  when  they  met 
during  the  quadrille  evolutions.  Thackeray. 

2.  A  light  town-carriage  for  two  persons, 
who  are  seated  facing  each  other. 

Could  the  stafje  be  a  large  -vis-A-vis, 
Reserved  for  the  polished  and  great; 

Where  each  happy  lover  might  see 
The  nymph  he  adores  tete-a-te'te.     H.  Smith. 

Viscacha,  Vizcacna  (vis-ka'cha,  viz-kii'- 
cha),  n.  [Sp.  vizcacha,  bizcacha.]  The  Cal- 
amys  Viscacha.  a  rodent  mammal  of  the 
family  Chinchillidre,  of  the  size  of  a  bad- 
ger, very  common  near  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
its  burrows  are  so  numerous  as  to  render 
it  dangerous  to  travel  over  them,  especially 
at  night,  the  holes  being  so  deep  that  a  horse 
is  almost  sure  to  fall  if  he  comes  on  one. 
The  skins  are  valued  in  England  on  account 
of  their  fur.  Written  also  Biscacha,  Biz- 
cacha. 

Viscera (vis'e-ra),  n.pZ.  [L.,pl.of  viscus.]  The 
contents  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  as 
of  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdomen:  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  organs  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen; the  entrails;  the  bowels. 

Visceral  (vis'e-ral),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
viscera.— 2.  Having  tine  sensibility;  tender. 
[Rare.] 

Love  is  of  all  other  the  inmost  and  most  visceral 
affection;  and  therefore  called  by  the  apostle, 
'  Bowels  of  Love.'  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Viscerate  fvis'e-rat),  v.t.  To  deprive  of  the 
entrails  or  viscera;  to  eviscerate. 

Viscid  (vis'sid),  a.  [L.L.  viscidus,  clammy, 
from  viscuin,  the  mistletoe,  bird-lime.  ] 
Sticking  or  adhering,  and  having  a  ropy  or 
glutinous  consistency;  semi-fluid  and  sticky; 
as,  turpentine,  tar,  gum,  etc.,  are  more  or 
less  viscid. 

Viscidity  (vis-sid'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  viscid;  glutinousness;  tena- 
city ;  stickiness. —2.  Glutinous  concretion. 
[Rare.] 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidities 
by  their  stypticity.  Flayer. 

Vlscin  (vis'sin),  n.  A  clear,  colourless, 
tasteless,  and  nearly  inodorous  substance 
which  forms  the  glutinous  constituent  of 
the  stalks,  leaves,  and  especially  the  berries 
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of  the  mistletoe,  ami  is  the  principal  r.m- 
stituent  of  bird-lime.  Walls'  Diet  of  Vlo-m 

Viscosimeter  (vis-ko-sim'e-ter),  n.  [  1'i's- 
.-'...//</,  and  Gr.  tnetron,  a  measure.]  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  viscosity  of 
colouring  liquids  thickened  with  gum.  Av  . 
by  comparing  the  time  required  liy  a  given 
quantity  uf  the  liquid  to  pass  through  a 
certain  aperture  with  that  required  liy  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  Watts'  Diet,  of 
Chem. 

Viscosity  (vis-kos'i-ti),;i.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  viscous;  stickiness ;  adhesive- 
ness; glutinousness;  tenacity;  viscidity.  Ar- 
bulhiiot.  —  Z.  A  glutinous  or  viscous  body. 
'Drops  of  syrups  and  semiual  viscosities.' 
Sir  T.  Brotaie. 

Viscount  (vi'konnO,  n.  [O.E.  viconte,  O.Fr. 
riav  /-',  Mod.  Fr.  vicomtt.  from 

L.L.  vice-cotncs — L.  vice,  in  place  of,  juid 
comes,  a  companion,  in  late  times  a  count.] 
1.  An  officer  who  formerly  supplied  the  place 
of  the  count  or  earl,  and  acted  as  his  deputy 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
county;  he  was  in  fact  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

discount  signifies  as   much  as   sheriff,  between 
which  two  words  there  is  no  other  difference,  but 
that  the  one  comes  from  our  conquerors  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  other  from  our  ancestors  the  Saxons. 
CoTvell. 

1.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  next  in  rank 
to  an  earl,  and  immediately  above  that  of 
baron.     It  is  the  most 

recently  established 
English  title,  having 
been  first  conferred  by 
letters  patent  on  John, 
Lord  Beaumont,  by 
Henry  VI.  in  1440.  In 
Britain  the  title  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  an  Coronet  of  a  Viscount, 
earldom  as  a  second 
title,  and  is  held  by  the  eldest  son  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  father.  The  co- 
ronet of  a  viscount  of  England  is  composed 
of  a  circle  of  gold,  chased,  having  on  the 
edge  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  pearls;  the 
cap  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with  er- 
mine, and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  rich 
tassel  of  gold. 

Viscountess  (vi'kount-es),  n.  The  wife  of  a 
viscount;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  degree  of 
nobility. 

Vlscountship,  Vlscounty  (vi'kount-ship, 
vl'kount-i),  n.  The  quality  and  office  of  a 
viscount. 

Viscous  (visTtus),  o.  [L.  viscomu,  from  t>i»- 
eum,  bird -lime.  See  VISCID.]  Glutinous; 
clammy;  sticky;  adhesive;  tenacious. 

Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a  juice  as  they  make  bird- 
lime of  the  bark.  Bacoit. 

Viscousness  (visTtus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  viscous;  viscosity. 

Vlscum(vis'kum),  n.  1.  A  genus  of  parasi- 
tical plants;  the  mistletoe  (which  see).— 

2.  Bird-lime. 

Vlscua  (vis'kus),  n.  [L.]  An  entrail, one  of 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen  See 
VISCERA. 

Vis<>  (ve-za'),  n.  [Fr.  vise,  pp.  of  riser,  to  put 
a  vis4  to,  from  L.  visus,  seen,  video,  ./..«,„, 
to  see.]  An  indorsation  made  .upon  a  pass- 
port by  the  properly  constituted  authori- 
ties, whether  ambassador,  consul,  or  police, 
denoting  that  it  has  been  examined  and 
found  correct  Written  also  Visa. 

Vise;  (ve-za'),  v.t.  To  put  a  vis4  on;  to  ex- 
amine and  indorse,  as  a  passport.  [Modern  ] 

Vlse.t  Veset  n.  [Fr dt«e,  north  wind.)  A 
blast  of  wind;  a  storm;  commotion.  Chau- 
cer. 

Vise  (vis),  n.  1.1  A  spiral  staircase. —2.  An 
instrument  for  holding  objects.  [In  both 
meanings  usually  spelled  rice.] 

Visnnu  (vish'no),  n.  [Skr.  Vishnu,  from  viik, 
to  pervade,  to  extend  through  nature.  ]  In 
Hind.  myth,  the  god  who,  with  the  other 
two  great  gods,  Brahma  and  Siva,  forms  the 
trimurti,  or  trinity;  the  Preserver,  consi- 
dered by  his  worshippers  to  be  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  In  the  early 
Vedas  he  appears  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
sun,  and  was  not  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
alted deity,  this  rank  being  accorded  to  him 
by  the  later  writers  of  the  Ramayana,  the 
Mahabharata,  and  more  especially  of  the 
riininas.  The  Brahmanic  myths  relating  to 
Vishnu  are  characterized  by  the  idea  that, 
whenever  a  great  physical  or  moral  disorder 
affected  the  world,  Vishnu  descended  in  a 
•mall  portion  of  his  essence  to  set  it  right. 
Such  descents  are  called  avatdras  or  ava- 
tar»,  and  consist  in  Vishnu's  assuming  the 


form  of  some  wonderful  animal  or  super- 
human being,  or  as  being  born  in  human 
form  of  human  parents,  and  always  endowed 
with  miraculous  power.  These  avatars  are 
generally  given  as 
tin.  nine  of  which 
are  already  past,  the 
tenth,  the  Kalki- 
ai-utdra,  being  yet 
to  roine,  'when  the 
pnu-tices  taught  by 
the  Vedas  and  the 
institutes  of  the  law 
shall  have  ceased, 
ami  the  close  of  the 
Kali  or  present  age 
shall  be  nigh.' 
Vishnu  is  sometimes 
represented  as  rid- 
in_-  on  Carmla.  a 
being  half  bird  and 
half  man  ;  as  hold- 
ing in  one  of  his  four 
bauds  a  conch-shell 
blown  in  battle,  in 
another  a  disc,  an 
emblem  of  supreme 

power;  in  the  third     vishnu  „„  his  M,u,.birJ 
a  mace  as  the  em-  Oaruda. 

blem  of  punishment; 

ami  in  tlie  fourth  a  lotus  as  a  type  of 
creative  power. 

Visibility  (viz-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [See  VISIBLE.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  visible  or 
perceivable  to  the  eye ;  perceptibility ;  ex- 
posure to  view;  conspicuousness. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects  brought  into  a 
darkened  room  do  depend  much  for  their  visibility 
upon  the  dimness  of  the  light.  Boyle. 

Visible  (viz'i-bl),  o.  [L.  msibilis,  from  video, 
visttm.  to  see.  See  VISION.]  1.  Perceivable 
by  the  eye;  capable  of  being  seen;  open  to 
sight;  in  view;  perceptible.  '  Virtue  made 
visible  in  outward  grace.'  young. 

The  least  spot  is  visible  in  ermine.         Dt-yden. 

2.  Apparent;  open;  conspicuous.  'Though 
his  actions  were  not  visible.'  Shak. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more  visible 
than  before.  Clarendon. 

—  Visible  church,  in  theol.  the  apparent 
church  of  Christ;  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
fessed believers  in  Christ,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  real  or  invisible  church, 
consisting  of  sanctified  persons.  —  Viable 
horizon,  the  line  that  bounds  the  sight.  See 
HORIZON. —  Visible  speech,  a  term  applied 
by  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  its  inventor,  to  a 
system  of  alphabetical  characters  designed 
to  represent  every  possible  articulate  utter- 
ance of  the  organs  of  speech.  The  system 
is  based  on  an  exhaustive  classification  of 
the  possible  actions  of  the  speech  organs, 
each  organ  and  every  mode  of  action  having 
its  appropriate  symbol.  It  is  said  that  this 
invention  is  of  great  utility  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  and  in 
enabling  learners  of  foreign  languages  to 
acquire  their  pronunciation  from  books. — 
SYN.  Perceivable,  perceptible,  discernible, 
apparent,  obvious,  manifest,  clear,  distinct, 
evident,  plain. 

Visiblet  (viz'i-bl),  n.  That  which  is  seen  by 
the  eye. 

yisiblei  work  upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Bacon. 

Vlsibleness  (viz'i-bl-nes).  n.  State  or  qua- 
lity of  being  visible;  visibility. 

Visibly  (viz'i-bli),  adv.  In  a  visible  man- 
ner; perceptibly  to  the  eye;  manifestly;  ob- 
viously; clearly. 

In  his  face 
Divine  compassion  visibly  appeared.      Millon. 

Vlsle,  Vlzie  (viz"!),  n.  [Fr.  visf.e,  an  aim  at, 
taking  a  sight  at,  from  vieer,  to  aim.  to  mark. 
See  VISE.]  [Scotch.]  1.  A  scrutinizing  view 
or  look. 

Ye  had  best  take  a  visie  of  him  through  the 
wicket  before  opening  the  gate.  Sir  IV.  ScoU. 

2.  The  aim  taken  at  an  object,  as  when  one 
is  about  to  shoot. 

Logan  took  a  vizie  and  fired,  but  his  gun  flashed 
in  the  pan.  Gait. 

3.  The  knob  or  sight  on  tfle  muzzle  of  a  gun 
by  which  aim  is  taken. 

Visier  (vi-zer1).     See  VIZIER. 

Visigoth  (viz'i-goth),  n.  One  of  the  Western 
Goths,  or  that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Dacia,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  who 
had  their  seats  in  Pontus.  See  GOTH  and 
OSTROGOTH. 

Vislgothlc  (viz-i-goth'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Visigoths. 


Vision  (vizh'on),  «.     [Fr.  n'si'im,  from  L.  trf- 

n-.'in  pb£  o,  '  u  '>".  to  see,  from 

root  seen  also  iuGr.  (e)u(ein,  to  see,  (c)oida, 

I  know,   (t:)piV,«.  app'-arancc;   Skr.  rid,  to 

know;  E.  wit,  wot.     From  the  Latin  come 

al.-io  provide,  evident,  visual,  visit,  Fr.  vite, 

10.  nV'w,  cVi-.]    1.  The  act  of  seeing  external 

objects;  actual  sii;ht 

Faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there    llnmtnond. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing;  the  power  or  fa- 
culty by  which  we  perceive  the  forms  and 
colours  of  objects  through  the  sense  of  sight; 
Huht,     Iii  opposition  to  the  popular  theory 
that  we  actually  see  the  externality  and  soli- 
dity of  the  objects  around  us.  lip.  Berkeley 
maintains  that  these  properties  are  not  the 
immediate  objects  of  sight  at  all,  but  are 
simply   ideas  derived   originally  from  the 
touch  and  movement,  being  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  vision  from  their  having  been 
uniformly  experienced   concurrently  with 
certain  visible  signs  (such  as  colour)  with 
which  the  sense  of  sight  is  solely  and  truly 
conversant.- :t  That  which  is  seen;  an  ob- 
ject of  sight.— 4.  That  which  is  sreii  by  the 
eye  of  the  mind  or  ImatrlnattDn;  something 
supposed  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  by  tlie 
ordinary  organs  of  sight;  a  supernatural, 
prophetic,  or  imaginary  appearance;  some- 
thing seen  in  a  dream,  ecstasy,  trance,  or  the 
like;  an  apparition;  a  phantom. 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  ynung  men 
shall  see  visions.  Joel  U.  28. 

A  dream  happens  to  a  sleeping,  a  visivn  may  hap- 
pen to  a  waking  man ;  a  dream  is  supposed  natural, 
a  vision  miraculous.  Johnson. 

Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  sleep.     Milmar.. 

5.  Anything  unreal  and  imaginary;  a  mere 
creation  of  fancy;  fanciful  view.—  Arc  of 
n'xiiiii,  ill  uslinn.  the  arc  measuring  the 
sun's  distance  below  the  horizon  when  a 
star  or  planet,  previously  concealed  by  his 
rays,  becomes  visible. — Beatific  or  intuitive 
vision,  in  theol.  the  sight  of  God  in  his  di- 
vine glory:  a  term  for  the  state  of  bliss  in 
heaven.  Rev.  Orby  Shipley.—  Direct  or  sim- 
ple vision,  in  optics,  vision  performed  by 
means  of  rays  passing  directly  or  in  straight 
lines  from  the  radiant  point  to  the  eye. — 
Field  of  vision.  Same  as  Field  of  View.  See 
under  VIEW. — Reflected  vision,  vision  per- 
formed by  means  of  rays  reflected  as  by 
mirrors. — Refracted  uwioii.vision  performed 
by  means  of  rays  refracted  or  deviated  by 
passing  through  mediums  of  different  den- 
sities. 

Vision  (vizh'on),  v.t.  To  see  as  in  a  vision; 
to  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the  intellect  or 
imagination. 

We  in  the  morning  eyed  the  pleasant  fields 
Visioned  before.  Soitthey. 

Visional  (vi/h'mi-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
vision.  Waterland. 

Visionariness  (vi/h'on-a-ri-nea).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  visionary. 

Visionary  (vizh'on-a-ri  i.o.  [Fr.  visitnmaire. 
See  VISION.]  1.  Apt  to  behold  visions  of  the 
imagination;  apt  to  receive  and  acton  mere 
fancies  or  whims  as  if  they  were  realities; 
given  to  indulging  in  day-dreams,  reveries, 
fanciful  theories,  or  the  like.  •  Or  lull  to 
rest  the  visionary  maid.'  Pope.—l.  Exist- 
ing in  imagination  only;  not  real;  having 
no  solid  foundation;  imaginary;  as,  a  vi- 
sionary prospect ;  a  visionary  scheme  or 
project. 

Reason  dissipates  the  illusions  and  visionary  in- 
terpretations of  things  in  which  the  imagination  runs 
riot.  Dr.  Caird. 

3.  Pertaining  to  visions;  appropriate  to  or 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  visions. 
•The  visionary  hour  when  musing  midnight 
reigns.'    Thomson. 

Visionary  (vizh'on-a-ri).  n.  1.  One  who  sees 
visions  or  unreal  sights.— 2.  One  who  forms 
impracticable  schemes;  one  who  is  confident 
of  success  in  a  project  which  others  per- 
ceive to  be  idle  and  fanciful.  '  Some  cele- 
brated writers  of  our  country,  who,  with  all 
their  good  sense  and  genius,  were  visionaries 
on  the  subject  of  education.'  Dr.  Kiwx. 

Visloned  (vizh'ond),  p.  and  a.  Seen  in  a 
vision;  formed  by  the  fancy,  or  in  a  dream, 
trance,  or  the  like;  produced  by  a  visiou; 
spectral. 

For  them  no  Visioned  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt. 

Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Visionlst  (vizh'on-ist),  n.  One  who  sees,  or 
believes  he  sees,  visions ;  a  believer  in 
visions.  '  The  crazy  fancies  of  every  idle 
visionist.'  Dr.  J.  Spencer. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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Visit  (viz'it).  rf.  [Fr.  risiter,  from  l>.  visito. 
a  freq.  from  viso,  to  go  to  see,  itself  a  frt-q. 
from  videv,  visitm,  to  see.  See  VISION.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  to  see  (a  person  or  thing) 
in  the  way  of  friendship,  business,  curiosity, 
ceremony,  duty,  or  the  like  ;  to  call  upon ; 
to  proceed  to  in  order  to  view  or  look  on. 

I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me.         Mat.  xxv.  36. 
We  will  v;'stt  you  at  supper-time.         Sh^ik, 
If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  right, 
Go.  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.  Str  IV.  Scott. 

2.  To  come  or  go  to  generally;  to  make  one's 
appearance  in  or  at;  to  call  at;  to  enter; 
as,  certain  birds  visit  this  country  only  in 
spring.     Specifically—  3.  To  go  or  come  to 
see  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  super- 
vision, examination,  correction  of  abuses,  or 
the  like;  as.  an  inspectur  nWt.s  his  district, 
or  a  bishop  visits  his  diocese  regularly.— 
4.  To  afflict;  to  overtake  or  come  upon:  said 
especially  of  diseases  or  calamities.     '  Ere 
he  by  sickness  had   been   edited.'     Shak. 
'Those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.'   Shak.    Similarly,  in  scriptural 

ghraseology,  (a)  to  send  a  judgment  from 
eaven  upon,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  or  afflicting,  or  of  comforting  or 
consoling;  to  judge. 

Therefore  hast  thou  visited  and  destroyed  them. 
Is.  xxvi.  ii. 

O  visit  me  with  thy  salvation.         Ps.  cvi.  4. 
He  shall  not  be  visited  with  evil.         Pror.  xix.  23. 

(&)  To  inflict  punishment  for.  *  Visiting  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.' 
Ex.  xxxiv.  7. 

Now  will  he  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their 
sins.  Hos.  viii.  13. 

Visit  (viz'it),  v.i.  To  practise  going  to  see 
others;  to  keep  up  friendly  intercourse  by 
going  to  the  houses  of  friends  or  relatives; 
to  make  calls. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was  forced  to 
be  genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  and  always  visiting- 
on  Sundays.  Law. 

Visit  (viz'it).  n.  1.  The  act  of  visiting  or 
g-jing  to  see  a  person,  place,  or  thing;  a 
short  stay  of  friendship,  ceremony,  business, 
curiosity,  or  the  like;  a  call;  as,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  person  or  a  place;  to  be  on  a  visit 
with  a  person,  '  Visits,  like  those  of  angels, 
short  and  far  between.'  Blair,— 2.  A  formal 
or  official  visit;  a  visitation. — Right  of  visit. 
Same  as  Right  of  Visitation.  See  VISITA- 
TION. 

Visitable  (viz'it-a-bl),  a.  Liable  or  subject 
to  be  visited  or  inspected. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation  are  visit- 
able  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Ayliffe. 

Visitant  (viz'it-ant),  n.  One  who  visits;  one 
who  goes  or  comes  to  see  another;  one  who 
is  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a  friend;  a  visitor. 

When  the  visitant  comes  again  he  is  no  more  a 
stranger.  South. 

Visitant  (viz'it-ant),  a.  Acting  the  part  of 
a  visitor;  paying  visits;  visiting.  'Edith 
ever  visitant  with  him.'  Tennyson. 

Visitation  (viz-i-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  visitatio. 
visitation^ ,  from  visito.  See  VISIT.]  1.  The 
act  of  visiting  or  paying  a  visit ;  a  visit. 
*  Means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation.' 
Shak.  '  Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. ' 
Shak. 

In  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving 
visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome. 
SJta*. 

[Now  hardly  used  in  this  sense,  visit,  visitiwj 
being  employed.  ]— 2.  Object  of  visit.  [Bare.  J 

O  flowers ! 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last.        Milton. 

3.  A  formal  or  judicial  visit  paid  periodi- 
cally by  a  superior,  superintending  officer,  or 
other  competent  authority,  to  a  corporation, 
college,  church,  or  other  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  the  body  is  conducted,  how 
its  laws  and  regulations  are  observed  and 
executed,  or  the  like;  as,  the  diocesan  visi- 
tationsot  the  English  bishops;  the  parochial 
visitations  of  the  archdeacons. — 4.  A  special 
dispensation  or  judgment  from  heaven,  com- 
munication of  divine  favour  or  goodness, 
more  usually  of  divine  indignation  and  re- 
tribution; retributive  affliction  or  trouble; 
divine  chastisement  or  affliction. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the 
desolation  which  shall  come  from  far?  Is.  x.  3. 

The  most  comfortable  visitations  God  hath  sent 
men  from  above,  have  taken  especially  the  times  of 
prayer  as  their  most  natural  opportunities.  Hooker. 

5.  In  ititern'itifinaf  law,  the  act  of  a  naval 
commander  who  visits  or  enters  on  board 
a  vessel  belonging  to  another  state  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  her  character  and 


object,  but  without  claiming  or  exercising 
the  right  of  search.  The  right  of  perform- 
ing this  act  is  called  the  right  «/  i-iuft  or  •/ 
n. — 6.  A  church  festival  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth, 
celebrated  on  the  2d  of  July.— TAt'  Vixitu- 
tionofour  Lady,  an  order  of  nuns  originally 
founded  by  St.  Francois  de  Sales  at  Annecy 
in  Savoy  in  161C,  and  established  in  America 
in  1803.  In  America  the  nuns  give  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  girls. 
Visitatorial  (vi/i-ia-uY'ri-al),  a.  Belonging 
or  pertaining  to  a  judicial  visitor  or  visita- 
tion; as,  visitatorial  power. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cartwripht. 
to  Wright,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  appointing 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over  the 
college.  Macaitlay. 

Visiter  (viz'i-ter),  n.    One  who  visits.    [It 
has  been  proposed  to  distinguish  between 
rui'ter  and  visitor,  by  employing  the  former 
word  to  designate  one  who  pays  an  ordinary 
visit,  the  latter  to  denote  one  who  visits 
officially,  as  in  sense  (6)  of  VISITOR.  J 
His  znsiter  observed  the  look,  and  proceeded. 
Die/tens. 

Visiting  (viz'it-ing),  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  visits;  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect; 
as,  a  visiting  committee. 

Visiting  (viz'it-ing),  ».  1.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  paying  visits  or  making  calls. — 
2.  Prompting;  influence. 

No  compunctious  visiting*  of  nature  shake  my 
fell  purpose.  Shak. 

Visiting-book  (viz'it-ing-buk),  n.  A  book 
containing  a  list  of  names  of  persons  who 
are  to  be  visited.  Thackeray. 

Visiting-card  (viz'it-ing-kard),  n.  A  small 
fine  card,  bearing  one's  name,  Ac.,  to  be  left 
in  making  calls  or  paying  visits.  Thackeray. 

Visitor  (viz'i-tor),  n.  [Fr.  visiteur.  See 
VISIT.]  One  who  visits;  (a)  one  who  comes 
or  goes  to  see  another,  as  in  civility  or 
friendship,  (b)  A  superior  or  person  autho- 
rized to  visit  a  corporation  or  any  institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  are  observed,  or  that  the  duties 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  founder 
or  by  law  are  duly  performed  and  executed. 

The  king  is  the  visitor  of  all  lay  corporations. 

Blackstone. 

Written  also  Visiter  (which  see). 
Visitress  (viz'it-res),  n.    A  female  visitor  or 

visitor.     Charlotte  Bronte. 
Visivet  (viz'iv),  a.    [Fr.  visif,  from  L.  video, 

visum,  to  see.    See  VISION.]    Pertaining  to 

the  power  of  seeing;  visual 

Christ  might  suspend  the  actings  of  their  visivt 
faculty  in  reference  to  himself.  South. 

Vismia  (vis'mi-a),  n.  [In  honour  of  M.  de 
Visme,  a  Lisbon  merchant]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Hypericaceae.  The  bark 
of  V.  guiancntfis,  a  native  of  Guiana,  yields 


Vismia  guianensis. 

a  gum  resin,  which  resembles  gamboge.  The 
leaves  and  fruit  yield  a  similar  secretion. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative;  and  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  recommended  in 
intermittent  fever. 

Visne  (ven  or  ve'ne),  7k  [Norm.  Fr.;  O.Fr. 
visnet,  L.L.  visnetus.  See  VENUE.]  Neigh- 
bourhood. See  VENUE, 

Visnqmyt  (viz'no-mi),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
physiognomy.]  Face;  countenance;  visage. 

Thou  out-of-tune  psalm-singing  slave!  spit  in  his 
visnomy.  Beau.  <S*  Fl. 

Vison  (vi'son),  n.  A  crenus  of  semi-aquatic 
weasels,  of  which  the  mink  is  the  best- 
known  species. 

Visor,  Vizor  (viz'or),  n.  [Fr.  visifre.  a  visor, 
from  O.Fr.  vis,  the  face  or  visage.  See  VIS- 


AGE, VISION.]  1.  A  head-piece  or  mask  used 
to  conceal  the  face  or  disguise  the  wearer. 

O,  never  will  I  trust  to  sput-vli^  pc-jm'J,  .  .  . 
Nor  never  come  in  z-iscr  to  my  friend.        Shak. 
For  a  tyrant  is  but  like  a  king  upon  a  stage,  a  man 
i;i  a  :  few,  Milton. 

•1.  That  part  of  a  helmet  which  defends  the 
face,  and  which  can  be  lifted  up  and  down 
at  pleasure,  and  is  perforated  for  seeing  and 
breathing. 

And  the  knight 
Had  visor  up.  and  show'd  a  youthful  face. 

Tennyson. 

3.  The  fore-piece  of  a  cap,  projecting  over 
and  protecting  the  eyes.  [Other  spellings 
an-  Yinurd,  J'mu,  Vizard.} 

Visored  (viz'ord),  a.  Wearing  a  visor: 
masked;  disguised.  *  Visor'd  falsehood  and 
base  forgery.'  Milton. 

Vista  (vis'ta).  n.  [It.,  sight,  view,  from  L. 
video,  visum,  to  see.]  A  view  or  prospect 
through  an  avenue,  as  between  rows  of 
trees;  hence,  the  trees  or  other  things  that 
form  the  avenue. 

The  finish'd  garden  to  the  view 

Its  vistas  opens  and  its  alleys  green.  Thomson. 

ViStO  (vis'to),  n.     Same  as  Vista.    [Rare.J 

Then  all  beside  this  glade  and  vista 
You'd  see  nymphs  lying  like  Calisto.      Cay. 

Visual  (vizh'u-al),  a.  [Fr.  vtsuel,  L.L.  visu- 
alis,  from  L.  visits,  sight,  from  video.  vi#inn, 
to  see.  See  VISION.]  Pertaining  to  sight; 
used  in  sight;  serving  as  the  instrument  of 
seeing;  as,  the  visual  nerve. 

The  air, 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray. 

Milton. 

—  Visual  angle,  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  is  seen,  or  the  angle  formed  at  the 
eye  by  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from 
the  extremities  of  the  object.  When  an 
object  is  near  the  eye  the  visual  angle  is 
increased,  and  when  at  a  distance  it  is  di- 
minished. Hence,  objects  at  a  distance 
appear  smaller  than  when  near  us.—  Visual 
point,  in  persp.  a  point  in  the  horizontal 
line  in  which  all  the  visual  rays  unite. — 
Visual  rays,  lines  of  light,  imagined  to  come 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 
Visualise,  Visualize  (vizh'u-al-iz),  v.t.  To 
make  visual  or  visible.  [Rare.] 

What  is  this  Me?  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appear- 
ance— some  embodied,  visualised  Idea  in  the  Eter- 
nal Mind.  Cartyle. 

Visualise,  Visualize  (vizh'u-al-iz),  v.i.  To 
call  up  a  mental  image  or  picture  with  a 
distinctnessapproaching actual  vision— thus 
some  persons  actually  almost  see  the  figures 
in  an  arithmetical  operation  mentally  per- 
formed. 

Many  of  tny  readers  do  not  and  cannot  visualise, 
and  few  have  the  habit  in  a  pronounced  degree. 

Francis  Galton. 

Visuality  (vuh-u-al'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  visual ;  a  sight ;  a  glimpse ; 
a  mental  picture. 

We  have  a  pleasant  visuality  of  an  old  summer 
afternoon  in  the  Queen's  Court  two  hundred  years 
ago.  CarlyU. 

Vitacese  ( vi-ta'se-e  ),  n.  pi.  A  nat.  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Vitis  (the  vines) 
is  the  type.  The  species  are,  for  the  most 
part,  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  are  found  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  especially  in  Asia. 
They  are  sarmentose  and  mostly  climbing 
shrubs ;  the  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and 
the  upper  ones  alternate,  stalked,  simple, 
lobed,  or  compound,  with  stipules  at  the 
base.  The  peduncles  are  racemose,  thyrsoid. 
corymbose,  cymose,  or  nml>ellate  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  are  sometimes  changed  into 
tendrils.  See  VITIS. 

Vitaille.t  «.  Victuals.  Chaucer.  See  VIC- 
TUAL. 

Vital  (vi'tal),  a.  [Fr.  vital,  from  L.  vitalis, 
vital,  pertaining  to  life,  from  vita  (for  vitita), 
life,  from  stem  of  vivo,  victuin,  to  live.  Akin 
are  also  vivid,  vivacity,  victual,  viand,  «tc. 
From  a  root  seen  also  in  E.  guide.  See  QUICK.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  life,  either  animal  or  vege- 
table; as,  vital  energies;  vital  powers.  '  Be- 
reft my  vital  powers.'  Shak. 

When  I  have  pluck'd  the  rose 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again; 
It  needs  must  wither.  Shak. 

I  have  advened  to  many  facts  and  arguments 
which  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  certain  phenomena  characteristic  of  all  living 
matter,  and  which  are  included  under  the  terms  nu- 
trition, frcTvth,  formation,  ntultiflication,  which 
are  not  physical  and  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
physical  taw.  I  propose  therefore  to  call  these  purely 
•vital  actions.  ...  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  any  non-living  bodies  whatever,  any  pheno- 
menon which  can  be  fairly  said  to  correspond  to.  or 
to  be  compared  with,  the  above.  Dr.  Lionel  Beate. 
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2  Contrihutfnr;  to  life;  necessary  to  life;  as, 
i-ital  air;  vital  blood.— 3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout, 
Vital  in  every  part.  i/OtUt. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life;  being  that  on  which 
life  ilepL.'11-U. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  picrc'd  a  vital  part.     Pope. 

5.  Very  necessary;  highly  important;  essen- 
tial; indispensable. 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content.      Young. 
(To)  Lanfranc  .  .  .   Latin  Christianity  looked  tip 
as  the  champion  of  her  vital  doctrine.      Mihnan. 

6.t  So  disposed  as  to  live;  capable  of  living; 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  affirm  the  birth  of  the 
seventh  month  to  be  -vital.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

—  Vital  air,  an  nld  name  for  oxygen  j*as, 
which  is  essential  to  animal  life.  —  Vital 
fluid,  the  name  given  by  Schultze  to  a  fluid 
in  plants  found  in  certain  vessels  called  by 
him  vital  vestel*.  It  is  also  termed  Latex 
(which  see).—  Vital  functions,  those  func- 
tions or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life 
immediately  depends,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  digestion,  Ac.—  Vital 
principle,  the  unknown  cause  of  life. 

Vitalism  (vi'tal-izm).n.  In  biol.  the  doctrine 
that  ascribes  all  the  functions  of  an  organ- 
ism to  a  vital  principle  distinct  from  chem- 
ical and  other  physical  forces. 

Vitalist  (vi'tal-ist),  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  vitalism. 

The  development  of  biological  science  has  pro- 
pressed  contemporaneously  with  the  successive  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  physicists  over  the  vitalises. 
Still  no  physicist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  explain- 
ing any  fundamental  vita!  phenomenon  upon  purely 
physical  and  chemical  principles.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Vitality  (vi-tal'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  of  show- 
ing vital  powers  or  capacities;  the  principle 
of  animation  or  of  life ;  as,  the  vitality  of 
vegetable  seeds  or  of  eggs. 

The  essential  phenomenon  of  -vitality  is,  ...  in 
the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer,  'the  continuous  ad- 
justment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,' 
and  life,  in  its  effect,  is  the  totality  of  the  functions 
of  a  living  being.  H.  A.  Nicholson, 

2.  Animation;  manifestation  of  life  or  of  a 
capacity  for  lasting;  as,  an  institution  devoid 
of  vitality. 

Vitalization  (vi'tal-lz-a"shqn),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  infusing  the  vital  principle. 

Vitalize  (vi'tal-Iz),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  vitalized; 
ppr.  vitalizing.  To  give  life  to ;  to  furnish 
with  the  vital  principle;  as,  vitalized  blood. 

Organic  assimilation  ...  is  a  force  which  not  only 
produces  motion  and  chemical  change,  but  also 
vitalizes  the  matter  on  which  it  acts.  Wkctixll, 

Vitally  (vi'tal-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  vital  manner; 
so  as  to  give  life. 

The  organic  structure  of  human  bodies,  by  which 
they  are  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and  to  be  vitally 
informed  by  the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most 
wise  and  beneficent  Maker.  Bentley. 

2.  Essentially;  as,  vitally  important. 
Vitals  ( vl'talz  ),  n.  pi.    1.  Internal  parts  or 
organs  of  animal  bodies  essential  to  life : 
used  vaguely  or  generally. 

The  disease  preyed  upon  his  vitals;  and  he  soon 
discovered,  with  indignation,  that  health  was  not  to 
be  bought.  Johnson. 

2.  The  part  of  a  complex  whole  essential  to 
its  life,  existence,  or  to  a  sound  state ;  as, 
corruption  of  manners  preys  upon  the  vitals 
of  a  state. 

Vitellaryt  (vit'el-la-ri),  n.  [L.  vitellus,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.]  The  place  where  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  swims  in  the  white.  SirT.  Browne. 

VitelliCle  (vi-tel'Ii-kl),  n.  [Dim.  of  vitelhts.] 
In  physiol.  the  little  yolk-bag,  or  the  bag 
containing  that  part  of  the  yolk  which  has 
not  been  converted  into  the  germ-mass  and 
embryo.  In  man  it  is  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

Vitellin,  Vitelline  (vi-tellin),  n.  A  sub- 
stance consisting  of  casein  and  albumen, 
characteristic  of  the  yolk  of  birds'  eggs. 

Vitelline  (vi-tel'Iin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  more  especially  to  the 
dentoplastic  or  nutritive  part  of  the  yolk. 

VitellUB  (vi-tel'us),  n.  [L.,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.]  1.  In  physiol.  the  yolk  of  an  egg. — 
2.  In  bot.  a  membrane  inclosing  the  embryo 
in  some  plants,  as  Nymphaea,  ginger,  and 
pepper.  It  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
embryo  sac,  or  the  sac  of  the  amnios. 

Vitex  (vi'teks),  n.  [L.,  from  vieo,  to  bind, 
in  allusion  to  the  flexible  branches.]  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  nat.  order  Verbenacete.  The 
best  known  species  is  V.  agnus  castus  (the 
chaste  tree),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  with  an  acrid  and  aro- 
matic taste,  and  is  called  wild  pepper  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  leaves,  in  ancient 
times,  were  strewed  upon  beds,  and  sup- 


posed to  preserve  chastity.  V.  altissima 
and  V.  arborea,  which  grow  in  hot  countries, 
yield  valuable  timber. 

Vitiate  (vish'i-at),  v.t.  pret.  cV  pp.  vitiated; 
ppr.  vitiating.  [  L.  vitio,  vitiatum.  from 
ntium,  a  fault,  vice.  See  VICE.]  1.  To  ren- 
der vicious,  faulty,  or  imperfect;  to  injure 
the  quality  or  substance  of ;  to  cause  to  be 
defective;  to  impair;  to  spoil. 

The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of  visible 
objects,  and  of  true  nature,  before  she  was  -vitiated 
by  luxury.  Evelyn. 

This  undistinguishing  complaisance  will  -vitiate  the 
taste  of  readers.  Garth. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect  either  in  whole 
or  in  part;  to  render  invalid  or  of  no  effect; 
to  destroy  the  validity  or  binding  force  of,  as, 
of  a  legal  instrument  or  a  transaction;  to  di- 
vest of  legal  value  or  authority;  to  invali- 
date; as,  any  undue  influence  exerted  on  a 
jury  vitiates  their  verdict;  fraud  vitiate*  a 
contract;  a  court  is  vitiated  by  the  presence 
of  unqualified  persons  sitting  as  members 
of  it.  —  SYN.  To  impair,  spoil,  deprave,  em- 
base,  contaminate,  taint,  infect,  defile,  pol- 
lute, sophisticate. 

Vitiation  (vish-i-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of  viti- 
ating; (a)  impairment;  corruption;  as,  the 
vitiation  of  the  blood.  (6)  A  rendering  in- 
valid or  illegal;  as,  the  vitiation  of  a  contract 
or  a  court. 

Viticula  (vi-tik'u-la),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  vitis,  a 
vine.  ]  In  bot.  a  trailing  stem,  as  of  a  cucum- 
ber. 

Viticulture  (vit'i-kul-tur),  n.  [L.  vita,  a 
vine,  and  cultura,  culture.]  The  culture  or 
cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Vitilitigatet(vit-i-lit'i-gat),v.i.  [L.mtilitigo, 
vitilitigatum  —  vitium,  vice,  and  litigo,  to 
quarrel.]  To  contend  in  law  litigiously,  cap- 
tiously, or  vexatiously. 

Vitilitigation  t  (vit-i-lit'i-ga"shon),  n.  Vex- 
atious or  quarrelsome  litigation. 

I'll  force  you  by  right  ratiocination 

To  leave  your  •uitilitigation.  Butler. 

Vitiosity  ( vish-i-os'i-ti ),  n.  The  state  of 
being  vicious;  corrupted  state;  depravation. 
'The  corruption,  perverseness,  and  vitiosity 
of  man's  will.'  South. 

Vitious,  Vitiously,  Vitiousness  (vish'us, 
vish'us-li,  vish'us-nes).  See  Vicious  and  its 
derivatives. 

Vitis  (vi'tis),  n,  [L.,  a  vine,  from  a  root  m, 
to  be  pliant,  seen  in  vieot  to  twist  together, 
to  plait,  to  bend,  vimen,  a  pliant  twig;  and 
in  E.  withe,  withy.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  nat.  order  Vitacese ;  the  vines. 
The  species,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  Asia 
and  America,  are  climbing  shrubs,  with 
simple  lobed,  cut,  or  toothed,  rarely  com- 
pound leaves,  and  thyrsoid  racemes  of  small 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  bearing  in  clus- 
ters a  fruit  called  grapes.  The  best  known, 
and  by  far  the  most  important  species,  is 
the  V.  vinifera,  the  common  vine  or  prape- 
vine,  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  of  which  there 
is  a  multitude  of  varieties.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  extends  from  near  55°  north  lati- 
tude to  the  equator,  but  in  south  latitudes 
it  only  extends  to  about  40°.  It  is  rarely 
frrown  at  a  greater  altitude  than  3000  feet. 
In  favourable  seasons  the  vine  ripens  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  and  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  inferior  wine  were  made  from  native 
grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  however,  un- 
known in  this  country;  but  the  grapes  raised 
in  hothouses  are  excellent.  The  vine  grows 
in  every  sort  of  soil;  but  that  which  is  light 
and  gravelly  seems  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  wines.  The  vine  is  a  long- 
lived  plant;  indeed,  in  warm  climates,  the 
period  of  its  existence  is  not  known.  It  is 
propagated  from  seeds,  layers,  cuttings, 
grafting,  and  by  inoculation.  Several  spe- 
cies of  vine  are  indigenous  in  North  America, 
as  the  Vitis  Labrusca,  the  wild-vine  or  fox- 
grape  ;  V.  cordifolia,  heart-leaved  vine  or 
chicken-grape;  V.riparia,  river-side  orsweet- 
scented  vine.  See  WINE. 

Vitreo-electric  (vit're-6-e-lek"trik),  a.  Con- 
taining or  exhibiting  positive  electricity,  or 
electricity  similar  to  that  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  glass. 

Vitreous  ( vit're-us  ),  a.  [  L.  vitrevs,  from 
vitrum,  glass;  same  root  as  video,  to  see.  See 
VISION.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from  glass. —2.  Consisting  of  glass;  as,  a 
r&reoM£substance.— 3.  Resembling  glass;  as, 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  so  called 
from  its  resembling  melted  glass.  Ray. 
This  humour  occupies  more  than  three - 
fourths  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  is 
seated  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The  rays 


of  light  which  enter  the  eye  undergo  two 
refractions  in  passing  through  the  aqueous 
humour  and  crystalline  lens.  On  entering 
the  vitreous  humour  they  undergo  a  third 
refraction,  thus  acquiring  their  final  degree 
of  convergence,  so  that  they  form  an  image 
at  a  focus  on  the  retina  or  very  near  it.  See 
EYE.  —  Vitreous  electricittj,  that  produced 
by  rubbing  glass,  as  distinguished  from 
resinous  electricity.  See  ELECTRICITY. 

Vitreousness  (vit're-us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vitreous;  resemblance  to 
glass. 

Vitrescence  (vi-tres'sens),  n.  [From  L.  vit- 
riun,  glass.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
vitrescent;  a  tendency  to  become  glass  or 
glassy ;  susceptibility  of  being  formed  into 
glass;  glassiness. 

Vitrescent  (vi-tres'sent),  a.  Turning  into 
glass;  tending  to  become  glass. 

Vitrescible  (vi-tres'si-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
in#  vitrified. 

Vitric  (vit'rik),  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glass.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  fused  compounds  in  which 
silex  predominates,  such  as  glass  and  some 
of  the  enamels :  in  contradistinction  to  cer- 
amic. 

Vitrifaction  (vlt-ri-fak'shon),  n.  The  act, 
process,  or  operation  of  vitrifying  or  con- 
verting into  glass  or  a  glassy  substance  by 
heat;  as,  the  vitrifaction  ot  sand,  flint,  and 
pebbles  with  alkaline  salts. 

Vitrifacture  (vit'ri-fak-tur),  n.  [I.  vitrum, 
ulass.]  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

Vitrifiable  (vit'ri-fi-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  vitrified  or  converted  into  glass  by 
heat  and  fusion;  as,  flint  and  alkalies  are 
vitrijiable.  —  Vitrifiable  colours,  metallic  pig- 
ments, which  become  vitrified  when  laid 
on  surfaces.  Such  are  used  in  enamels, 
potterj',  and  stained  glass. 

Vitriflcablet  (vit-rif'i-ka-bl),  a.    Vitrifiable. 

Vitrificatet  (vit-rifi-kat),  v.t.    To  vitrify. 

Vitrification  (vit-rif'i-ka"shon),  n.  Vitri- 
faction (which  see). 

Vitrified  (vit'ri-fid),  p.  and  a.  Converted 
into  glass.—  Vitrified  forts,  a  class  of  pre- 
historic hill  fortresses,  principally  found  on 
the  crestsof  Scottish  hills,  but  also  in  France, 
the  walls  of  which  are  perfectly  or  par- 
tially vitrified  or  transformed  into  a  kind 
of  glass.  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved  whether  the  vitrifaction  was  inten- 
tional or  not. 

Vitriform(vit'ri-form),  a.  [L.  vitrum,  glass, 
and  E. /on/i.)  Having  the  former  resem- 
blance of  glass. 

Vitrify  (vit'ri-fi),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vitrified; 
ppr.  vitrifying.  [L.  vitnnn,  glass,  and/acio, 
to  make.]  To  convert  into  glass  by  fusion 
or  the  action  of  heat;  as,  to  vitrify  sand  and 
alkaline  salts. 

Vitrify  (vit'ri-fi),  v.i.  To  become  glass;  tc* 
be  converted  into  glass. 

Chemists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances  cal- 
cined, which  will  not  -vitrify  in  the  fire. 

Arbnthnot. 

Vitriol  (vit'ri-ol),  n.  [Fr.  ritriol,  L.L.  vit~ 
riolum,  a  glassy  substance,  from  L.  vitrum, 
glass,  from  the  crystalline  form  and  trans- 
lucency  of  the  sulphates.]  The  old  chemi- 
cal and  still  the  common  name  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  many  of  its  compounds,  which, 
in  certain  states,  have  a  glassy  appear- 
ance.—  Blue  vitriol  or  copper  vitriol,  sul- 
phate of  copper. — Green  vitriol.  See  COP- 
PERAS.— Lead  vitriol,  sulphate  of  lead;  an- 


pnunc  acm. — iwa  minot,  (a)  a  suipnace  or 
cobalt.  Called  also  Cobalt  Vitriol,  (b)  Red 
sulphate  of  iron.  Called  also  Vitriol  of  Mars. 
—  White  vitriol,  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Vitriolate  (vit'ri-6-lat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
mtriolated;  ppr.  vitriolating.  To  convert 
into  a  vitriol,  as  iron  pyrites  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  iron  to 
an  oxide,  and  the  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  the  sulphide  of  iron  when  ritriolated 
becomes  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol. 
[Nearly  obsolete.] 

Vitriolate,  Vitriolated  (vit'ri-6-lat,  vit'ri- 
6-lat-ed),  p.  and  a.  Converted  into  a  sul- 
phate or  a  vitriol. 

Vitriolation  (vit'ri-6-la"shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  converting  into  a  sulphate  or 
a  vitriol. 

Vitriolic  (vit-ri-ol'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
vitriol;  having  the  qualities  of  vitriol,  or 
obtained  from  vitriol. —  Vitriolic  acid,  an 
old  name  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Vitrioline  (vit'ri-o-lin),o.  Of.  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic.  '  A  spring 
of  a  vitrioline  taste  and  odour.'  Fuller. 
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VitriolizaWe  (vit'ri-ol-iz-a-hl),  a.    Capable 
cif  being  converted  into  a  vitriol. 
Vitriolization  (vit'ri-ol-iz-a"shon).     See 

VITRIOLATION. 

Vitriolize  (vit'ri-ol-Iz),  v.t.  Same  as  Vitri- 
clate. 

Vitrioloust  (vi-tri'o-lus),  a.  Containing 
vitriol;  vitriolic. 

Vitro-di-Trino  (vit'r6-de-tre"no),  n.  A  kind 
of  filigree  or  reticulated  gtuiwon,  invented 
by  the  Venetians  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
consisting  of  a  lace-work  of  white  enamel 
or  transparent  glass,  forming  a  series  of 
diamond-shaped  sections;  in  the  centre  of 
each  an  air-bubble  was  allowed  to  remain 
as  a  decoration.  Fairholt. 

Vitrotype  (vit'ro-tip),  «.  In  photog.  a  name 
given  to  the  processes  which  involve  the 
production  of  collodion  film  pictures  on 
glass.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Vitruvian  (vi-tro'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Mitirus  Vltruviux  Pollio,  a  celebrated 
Roman  architect,  bom  about  80  B.C. — Vt- 
trucian  scroll, 
an  architectu- 
ral ornament 
named  after 
Vitruvius,  and 
consisting  of  a 
series  of  con- 


Vitruvian  Scroll. 


w,  Vittx. 


voluted  scrolls,  which  is  very  fanciful  and 
varied.  It  frequently  occurs  in  friezes  of 
the  Composite  order. 

Vitta  (vit'a),  n.  pi.  Vittffl  (vit'e).  [L.]  1.  A 
headband,  fillet,  or  garland;  specifically, 
among  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  rib- 
bon or  fillet  used  as  a  decoration  of  sacred 
persons  or  things,  as  of  priests,  victims, 
statues,  altars,  and  the  like. 
2.  In  bot.  a  name  given  to  the 
receptacles  of  oil  which  are 
found  in  the  fruits  of  um- 
belliferous plants,  as  in  those 
of  anise,  dill,  fennel,  caraway, 
Ac.  The  cut  shows  the  fruit 
of  Carum  Carui  (common 
caraway  seeds):  vv,  vittce. 
The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  various  stripes 
which  are  found  upon  leaves. 

Vittate  (vit'at),  o.    [From 
villa.  ]     1.  Provided  with  a 
vitta  or  vittse.  —  2.  In  bot.  striped  length- 
wise. 

Vituline  (vit'u-lin),  a.  [L.  vituUmit,  from 
vitula,  a  calf.  See  VEAL.]  Belonging  to  a 
calf  or  to  veal. 

VituperaWe  (vl-tu'pe-ra-bl),  a.  [See  VITU- 
PERATE J  Deserving  or  liable  to  vitupera- 
tion; blameworthy;  censurable.  Caxton. 

Vituperate  (vi-tu'pe-rat),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
vituperated ;  ppr.  vituperating.  [Fr.  vitu- 
perer, '  to  vituperate,  dispraise,discommend ' 
(Cotgrave);  from  L.  vitupero,  vituperatum 
—mtium,  a  vice,  a  fault,  and  para,  to  pre- 
pare.] To  blame  with  abusive  language;  to 
find  fault  with  abusively;  to  abuse  verbally; 
to  rate;  to  objurgate.  [This  word  seems  to 
have  come  into  use  much  later  than  vitu- 
peration and  vituperable.1 

Vituperation  (vi-tu'pe-ra"shon),  n.  [L.  vi- 
tuperatio.]  The  act  of  vituperating;  cen- 
sure with  abusive  terms;  abuse;  railing. 
Caxton. 

When  a  man  becomes  (intractable,  and  inaccessible, 
by  fierceness  and  pride,  then  vituperation  conies 
upon  him,  and  privation  of  honour  follows  him. 

Does  Demosthenes  imagine  that  Philip  is  not 
(freatly  more  fertile  in  the  means  of  annoyance  than 
any  Athenian  is  in  the  terras  of  vituperation. 

Vituperative  (vi-tu'pe-rat-iv),  «.  Serving 
to  vituperate;  containing  or  expressing  abu- 
sive censure;  abusive.  '  Vituperative  appel- 
lations.' B.  Jonson. 

The  torrents  of  female  eloquence,  especially  in  the 
vituperative  way,  stem  all  opposition.  Chesterfield. 

Vituperatlvely  (vi-tu'pe-rat-iv-li),  adv.  In 
a  vituperative  manner;  with  vituperation" 
abusively. 

Vituperator  (vi-tu'pe-rst-er),  n.  One  who 
vituperates;  one  who  censures  abusively;  a 
reprehender;  a  reviler. 

Vituperioust  (vi-tu-pe'ri-us),  a.  Worthy  of 
vituperation;  disgraceful.  ' A  vituperious 
and  vile  name.'  Shelton. 

Viva  (ve'va),  interj.  [It]  An  Italian  ex- 
clamation of  applause  or  joy,  corresponding 
to  the  French  vive,  long  live;  often  user 
substantively ;  as,  the  king  reached  his 
palace  amidst  the  vivas  of  the  people. 

Vivace  (ve-va'cha),  a.    [It.]    In  music,  vi' 
cious;   brisk;    specifically,  a  direction  to 
perform  a  passage  in  a  brisk  lively  manner 

Vivacious  (vi-va'shus),  o.  [L.  vivax,  vivacis 


from  vivo,  to  live,  mv«s,  alive.  See  VITAL.] 
l.t  Having  vigorous  powers  of  life;  long- 
lived;  tenacious  of  life.  Fullrr;  Bentlcy.  See 
VIVACITY,  1. — 2.  Lively;  active;  sprightly  in 
temper  or  conduct;  proceeding  from  or 
characterized  by  sprightliness.  '  People  of  a 
vivacious  temper.'  Howcll.  'Here  if  the 
poet  had  not  been  vivacious.'  Spectator.— 
3.  In  bot.  living  throughout  the  year  or  for 
several  years;  perennial.  —  SVN.  Sprightly, 
lively,  animated,  brisk,  gay,  merry,  jocund, 
light-heurti'd 

Vivaciously  (vl-va'shus-li),  ado.  In  a 
vivacious  manner;  with  vivacity,  life,  or 
spirit. 

Vivaciousness  (vi-va'shus-nes),  n.  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vivacious;  vivacity; 
liveliness.  —  2.t  State  of  being  long-lived; 
longevity.  '(In)  Vivaciousness  they  outlive 
most  men.'  Fuller. 

Vivacity  (vi-vas'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  vivacite;  L. 
vioacitas.  See  VIVACIOUS.]  l.t  The  quality 
of  being  vivacious  in  old  sense  of  long- 
lived;  tenacity  of  life;  hence,  length  of  life; 
longevity. 

They  .  .  .  survive  some  days  the  loss  of  their 
heads  and  hearts ;  so  vigorous  is  their  vivacity. 

Style. 

James  Sands  of  Horborn  in  this  county,  is  most  re- 
markable for  his  vivacity,  for  he  lived  140  years. 
Fuller. 

2.  Livelinessof  manner  or  character;  spright- 
liness of  temper  or  behaviour;  animation; 
briskness  ;  cheerfulness ;  spirit ;  as,  a  lady 
of  great  vivacity.  '  A  great  vivacity  in  his 
countenance.'  Dryden.  'Great vivacity  in 
his  fancy.'  Burnet. 

Vivandiere  ( ve  -  van  -  de  -  ar ),  n.  [Fr. ,  fern . 
of  oicandier,  from  It.  vivandiere,  a  sutler, 
from  vivanda,  food.  See  VIAND.]  A  female 
attached  to  French  and  other  continental 
regiments,  who  sells  provisions  and  liquor. 
The  dress  is  generally  a  modified  form  of 
that  of  the  regiment. 

Vivarium  (vi-va'ri-um),  n.  [L.,  from  minis, 
alive.  See  VITAL.]  A  place  artificially  pre- 
pared for  keeping  animals  alive,  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  their  natural  state,  as  a  park,  a 
warren,  a  fish-pond,  or  the  like;  a  vivarium 
for  fresh  or  salt  water  animals  is  usually 
called  an  aquarium  (which  see). 

Vivary  (vrva-ri),  n.  A  place  for  keeping 
living  animals,  a  vivarium  (which  see).  '  That 
cage  and  vivary  of  fowls  and  beasts.'  Donne. 

Vivat  (ve-va),  interj.  [Fr.,  from  third  pers. 
sing.  pres.  subj.  of  L.  vivo,  to  live;  lit. 
may  he  (or  she)  live.]  An  exclamation  of 
applause  or  joy;  a  viva:  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  noun. 

Twenty-seven  millions  travelling  on  such  courses, 
with  gold  jingling  in  every  pocket,  with  vivats  hea- 
ven high,  arc  incessantly  advancing  ...  to  the  firm 
land's  end.  Carlylc. 

Viva  voce  (vi'va  vo'se),  adv.  [L. ,  by  the  liv- 
ing voice.]  By  word  of  mouth;  orally;  as, 
to  vote  viva  voce;  to  communicate  with  an- 
other person  viva  voce:  sometimes  used  ad- 
jectively;  as,  a  viva  voce  examination. 

Vivda  (viv'da),  n.    Same  as  Vifda. 

Vive  (vev),  a.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  v\f;  L.  vivus, 
lively,  alive.  See  VIVACIOUS,  &c.]  l.tLiyely; 
vivid;  vivacious;  forcible.  Bacon. — 2. Bright; 
clear;  distinct.  [Scotch.] 

Vive  (vev),  interj.  [Fr. ,  from  vivre,  L.  vivere, 
to  live.]  Long  live;  success  to;  as,  vive  le 
roi,  long  live  the  king;  vive  la  bagatelle, 
success  to  trifles  or  sport. 

Vivelyt  (viv'li),  adv.  In  a  vivid  or  lively 
manner.  '  Vively  limned.'  Marston. 

Vivencyt  (vi'ven-si),  n.  [L.  vivens,  viventis, 
ppr.  of  vivo,  to  live.)  Manner  of  supporting 
life  or  vegetation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Viverra  (vi-ver'a),  n.  [L.,  a  ferret]  A 
genus  of  digitigrade  and  carnivorous  mam- 
malia, the  type  of  the  family  Viverrida; 
(which  see). 

Viverridse  (vi-ver'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
digitigrade  carnivora,  many  of  the  species 
of  which  are  furnished  with  anal  glands, 
which  secrete  the  peculiar  fatty  substance 
known  as  civet.  They  are  mostly  long- 
bodied,  short-legged  animals,  with  stifflsh 
fur,  a  long  tail,  and  a  sharp  muzzle.  Be- 
sides the  civet-cat  and  the  genet  (which  see), 
numerous  other  forms  are  referred  to  the 
Viverridse,  as  the  palm-cat  (Paradoxurus 
typus),  the  binturongs(Arctictis),  the  cyno- 
gale,  the  suricate,  the  ichneumon,  &c.  In 
anatomical  characters,  as  well  as  in  external 
appearance,  the  Viverridse  approach  very 
closely  both  to  the  cat  family  and  to  the 
hyaenas. 

Vivers  (viv'erz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  vivres,  provisions, 
victuals,  from  vivre,  L.  vivere,  to  live.]  Food; 
eatables;  victuals.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.; 


Vives  (vivz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  avives,  according  to 
I.ittre  from  vice,  lively,  brisk,  eau  vive.  run- 
ning water,  because  the  animals  are  said  to 
contract  this  complaint  through  drinking 
running  water.]  A  disease  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly of  horses,  and  more  especially  of 
young  horses  at  grass,  seated  in  the  glands 
under  the  ear,  where  a  tumour  is  formed 
which  sometimes  ends  in  suppuration.  Writ- 
ten also  Fives. 

Viyianlte  (viv'i-an-it),  n.  [After  the  English 
mineralogist,  F.  G.  Fi'eian.  ]  A  phosphate 
nf  iron,  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  green, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment. 

Vivid  (viv'id),  a.  [L.  vividus,  from  rin/x, 
lively,  alive,  from  stem  of  vivo,  to  live.  See 
VITAL.]  1.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
life  or  freshness;  bright;  clear;  lively;  fresh; 
strong;  intense;  as,  the  vivid  colours  of  the 
rainbow;  the  vivid  green  of  flourishing  vege- 
tables. '  The  fullest  and  most  vivid  colours.' 
Newton. 

Vivid  was  the  light 

Which  flashed  at  this  from  out  the  other's  eye. 
//  'ordsTuorth. 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images  or  painting  in 
lively  colours;  realistic. 

AVhere  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination 
vivid,  the  power  of  memory  mav  lose  its  improve- 
ment. Watts. 

STN.  Lively,  bright,   strong,   clear,  lucid, 
striking,  lustrous,  splendent,  intense,  fresh. 
Vividity  (vi-vid'i-ti),  n.   Vividness.    [Rare.] 
Vividly  (viv'id-li).  adv.    In  a  vivid  man- 
ner; (a)  with  life;  in  a  lively  manner;  with 
strength  or  intensity. 

Sensitive  objects  affect  a  man  much  more  vividly 
than  those  which  affect  only  his  mind.  South. 

(b)  With  brightness ;  in  bright  or  glowing 
colours;  with  animated  exhibition  to  the 
mind;  as,  the  scene  was  vividly  depicted; 
the  counsel  vividly  represented  the  miseries 
of  his  client 

Vividness  (viv'id-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  vivid;  liveliness;  strength;  sprightli- 
ness. 

All  great  steps  in  science  renuire  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  of  thought  in  the  discoverer. 

WiuwtS. 

2.  Strength  of  colouring;  brightness.  Boyle. 
Viviflc,  Viviflcal  (vi-vif'ik,  vi-vif 'ik-al),  a. 
[L.  vimficus.     See  VIVIFY.]     Giving  life; 
reviving;  enlivening;  vivifying.    [Rare.] 

Without  whose  (the  sun's)  salutary  and  vivijic 
beams  all  motion  .  .  .  would  cease,  and  nothing  be 
left  but  darkness  and  death.  Ray. 

Viviflcate  (viv'i-flk-at),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  vi- 
vificated;  ppr.  vivificating.  [L.  vivijico,  vi- 
rnficatum — vivus,  alive,  and  facio,  to  make.  ] 

1.  To  give  life  to ;  to  animate ;  to  vivify. 
[Rare.] 

God  -vii'ificatcs  .  .  .  the  whole  world.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  In  old  chem.  to  restore  or  reduce  to  the 
natural  state  or  to  the  metallic  state,  as  a 
metal  from  an  oxide,  solution,  or  the  like; 
to  revive. 

Vivification  (viv'i-fi-ka"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  vivifying,  or  the  state  of  being  vivified ; 
the  act  of  giving  life;  revival.  [Rare.] 

The  nature  of  vilification  is  best  enquired  in  crea- 
tures bred  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

Viviflcatlve  (viv'i-fl-kat-iv),  a.  Able  to 
animate  or  give  life;  capable  of  vivifying. 
'Vivificative  principle.'  Sir  T.  More.  [Rare.] 

Vivify  (viv'i-fi),  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  vivified;  ppr. 
vivifyijig.  [Fr.  vivifar,  L.  vivificare— vivus, 
alive,  and  facio,  to  make.)  To  endue  with 
life;  to  animate;  to  make  to  be  living.  Har- 
vey. 

Vivify  (viv'i-fi),  v.i.  To  impart  life  or  ani- 
mation. 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish.     Bacon, 

Viviparlty  (viv-i-par'i-ti),  n.  State  or  char- 
acter of  being  viviparous. 

In  reptiles  and  fishes  it  is  always  essentially  ovipa- 
rous, though  there  are  cases,  of  the  kind  above  re- 
ferred to,  m  which  -uiyipariiy  is  simulated. 

H.  Spencer. 

Viviparous  (vi-vip'a-ms),a.  [L.  rimw,  alive, 
and  pario,  to  bear.]  1.  Producing  young  in 
a  living  state,  as  distinguished  from  ovi- 
parous, producing  eggs.— 2.  In  bot.  produc- 
ing leaf -buds  in  place  of  fruit;  as,  a  vivi- 
parous plant.  Balfour. 

Viviparously  (vi-vip'a-rus-li),  adv.  In  a 
viviparous  manner. 

These,  rapidly  assuming  the  organization  of  other 
imperfect  females,  are  born  vivifarousty. 

H.  Spencer. 

Vlvlparousness  (vi-vip'a-rus-nes),  n.  Vivi- 
parity. 

Vivi-perception  (viv'i-p6r-sep"shon),n.  The 
perception  of  the  processes  of  vital  func- 
tions in  their  natural  action:  opposed  to 
observation  by  vivisection.  J.J.G.  Wilkinson. 


ch,  cAain;      ch>  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin0;      <FH,  then;  th,  thin;     w.  wig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  azure.  -See  KEY. 
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Vivisection  (viv  i-sek'shon),  n.  [From  L. 
n'c/x,  :ilivf.  ami  xtvfio,  sectiona,  a  cutting, 
fn>m  IMO,  #ec(um,  to  cut.]  The  dtaectton 
of  a  living  animal;  the  art  and  practice  of 
experiuR-ntini:  upon  living  animals  fur  the 
purpose  <>f  ucawnlng  some  fact  in  phyri- 
»)]!••'>•  or  pathology  which  cannot  be  other- 
wiM  investigated.  Though  the  term  strictly 
is  applicable  to  cutting  operations  only,  it 
UL-rully  employed  for  all  scientific  ex- 
men  ts  performed  on  living  animals, 
whi-iher  th>-v  o'juist  of  cutting  operations, 
the  compression  of  parts  by  ligatures,  the 
administration  of  poisons,  the  inoculation 
of  disease,  the  subjection  to  special  condi- 
tions nf  food,  temperature,  or  respiration, 
or  to  the  action  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Vivisectpr  (viv'i  sek-ter),  7*.  One  who  prac- 

li-r-:  vivisection. 

Vixen  (vik'sen),  «.  [A.  Sax.  fixen,  fyxen,  a 
she-fox,  fern,  of  fox.  This  is  the  only  rem- 
nant of  an  old  English  mode  of  forming  the 
feminine  by  adding  the  suffix  -en,  which 
caused  umlaut ;  comp.  G.  fuchsinn,  a  she- 
fox,  from  fuchx,  a  fox ;  Sc.  carliiie,  from 
carle.  As  to  change  of  /to  v  see  V.J  1.  A 
she-fox.— 2.  A  fmward.  turbulent,  quarrel- 
some woman;  a  scold;  a  termagant. 

O,  when  she's  angry,  she's  keen  and  shrewd. 

She  was  a  t-ixen  when  slie  went  to  school, 

And  though  she  be  but  little  she  is  fierce.     Shak. 

3.t  An  ill-tempered  snarling  man.    Barrow. 

Vixenish  (vik'sen-ish),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  a  vixen;  cross;  ill-tempered. 
'A  vixenish  countenance.'  Dickens. 

Vixenly  (vik'sen-li),  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  vixen;  ill-tempered;  snappish.  'A 
vixenly  pope.'  Barrow. 

Viz.  A  contraction  of  L.  videlicet,  to  wit; 
namely.  The  z  represents  a  symbol  of  eon- 
traction  used  in  manuscripts  of  the  middle 
ages,  which,  with  many  other  modes  of  con- 
traction, was  transferred  into  the  earliest 
printed  books. 

Vizament  (vi'za-raent),  n.  Advisement. 
Shak.  (An  intentionally  erroneous  form.] 

Vizardt  (viz'ard),  n.  A  mask;  a  vizor.  'To 
.  .  .  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of  law.' 
M'dton.  See  VISOR. 

Vizard  t  (viz'ard),  v.t.  To  mask;  to  disguise. 

Vizier  (viz'i-er  or  vi-zeY),  n.  [Fr.  vizir,  from 
Ar.  waztr,  a  vizier,  lit.  a  bearer  of  burdens,  a 
porter,  from  wazara,  to  bear  a  burden.]  The 
title  of  a  high  political  officer  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  other  Mohammedan  states.  In 
Turkey  the  title  vizier  is  given  to  the  heads 
of  the  various  ministerial  departments  into 
which  tin-  divan  or  ministerial  council  is 
divided,  and  to  all  pashas  of  three  tails. 
(See  PASHA.)  The  president  of  the  divan, 
or  prime  minister,  is  known  as  grand  vizier, 
vizier-azam,  or  sadr-azam.  In  India  vizier 
was  the  highest  officer  at  the  court  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  at  Delhi;  and  nawab  vizier 
ultimately  became  the  hereditary  title  in 
the  dynasty  that  ruled  at  Oude.  Written 
also  Vizir. 

Yiziers  nodding  together 
In  some  Arabian  night.  Tennyson, 

The  tyrants  of  the  East  become  puppets  or  slaves 
of  their  vizirs.  Hallatn. 

Vizierate  (viz'i-er-at  or  vi-zeYaUn.  The 
office,  state,  or  authority  of  a  vizier. 

Vizierial  (vi-ze'ri-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  issued  by  a  vizier. 

Vizor  (viz'or),  u.  A  mask  or  protection  for 
the  face ;  the  movable  face-guard  of  a  hel- 
met. See  VISOR. 

Vizor  (viz'or),  v.t.  To  cover  with  a  vizor,  or 
as  with  a  vizor;  to  mask;  to  disguise. 

Vizoring  up  a  red 
And  cipher  face  of  rounded  foolishness.     Tennyson. 

Vlacke-vark  (vlak'ka-vark),  n.  See  WART- 
HOG. 

Vocable  (volca-bl),  n.  [L.  vocabiilum.  from 
voco,  to  call,  vox,  t?ocw,the  voice.  See  VOICE.  ] 
A  word;  a  term;  a  name;  specifically,  a  word 
considered  as  composed  of  certain  sounds 
or  letters  without  regard  to  its  meaning. 

We  will  next  endeavour  to  understand  that  vocable 
or  term,  tyrannus,  that  is,  a  tyrant  or  an  evil  Icing. 
Sir  G.  BucJt. 

Vocabulary  (vo  kab'u-la-ri),  n.  [Fr.  voca- 
tntlaire,  from  L.  vocabulum,  a  word.  See 
VOCABLE.  ]  l.  A  list  or  collection  of  the 
words  of  a  language,  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  and  briefly  explained;  a  word- 
book; a  dictionary  or  lexicon.  —  2.  Sum  or 
stock  of  words  employed;  range  of  language. 

His  vocabulary  seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than 
was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Macaulay. 

—  Vocabulary,  Dictionary,  Glossary.  A  uo- 
cabulary  is  now,  at  least,  commonly  under- 


.-t.«>d  to  be  a  list  of  the  words  occurring  in 
a  specific  work  or  author,  generally  alpha- 
betically arranged,  defined,  and  appended 
to  the  text;  whereas  we  apply  the  it-Tin  dic- 
tioD'tri/  to  a  word-book  of  all  the  words  in 
a  language  or  of  any  department  of  art  or 
science,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
work;  thus,  we  speak  of  a  vocabulary  to 
r;rs;up,  but  of  &  dictionary  at  architecture, 
chemistry,  the  English  ungaflge,  Ac.  A 
>il»tixurn  is  yet  more  restricted  than  a  00006- 
\dary.  being  a  list  and  explanation  of  pecu- 
Imr  terms,  as  technical,  dialectic,  or  anti- 
quated words,  occurring  in  a  particular 
author  or  department;  as,  a  gl« 
Chaucer,  Burns,  Ac.;  a  glossary  of  terms  of 
:irt.  and  the  like. 

Vocabulist  (vO-kab'u-list),  n.  The  writer  or 
framer  of  a  vocabulary. 

Vocal  (vo'kal),  a.    [L.  vocalis.    See  VOICE.] 

1.  pertaining  to  the  voice  or  speech;  uttered 
or  modulated  by  the  voice. 

They  joined  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 

Milton. 

2.  Having  a  voice;  endowed  or  as  if  endowed 
with  a  voice. 

The  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail.    Sir  I!'.  Scott. 

Where  the  brook 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran. 

Tennyson. 

3.  In  phonetics,  (a)  voiced ;  uttered  with 
voice  as  distinct  from  breath;  sonant:  said 
of  certain  letters,  as  z  as  distinguished  from 
8,  or  v  as  distinguished  from/,    (b)  Having 
a  vowel  character;  vowel. 

These  are  the  principal  vowels,  and  there  are  few 
languages  in  which  they  do  not  occur.  But  we  have 
only  to  look  to  English,  French,  and  German  in  order 
to  perceive  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  vocal 
sound  besides  these.  There  is  the  French  u,  the 
German  «,  &c.  Max  Mtiller. 

—  Vocal  music,  music  prepared  for,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  human  voice  alone,  or  accom- 
panied by  instruments,  in  distinction  from 
instrumental  music,  which  is  prepared  for, 
or  produced  by  instruments  alone.— Vocal 
chords  or  cords,  in  anat.  two  elastic  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  so  attached  to  the  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx  and  to  muscles  that 
they  may  be  stretched  or  relaxed,  and  other- 
wise altered  so  as  to  modify  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  their  vibration.  See  VOICE.  —  Vocal 
tube,  in  iinnt.  the  space  which  the  sound  of 
the  voice  has  to  traverse  after  it  is  produced 
in  the  glottis,  including  the  passages  through 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

Vocal  (vo'kal),  n.  In  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  man 
who  has  a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections. 

Vocalic  (vo-kal'ik),  a.  Relating  to  or  con- 
sisting of  vowel  sounds;  containing  many 
vowels.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Vocalism  (vo'kal-izm),  n.  The  exercise  of 
the  vocal  organs;  vocalization. 

Vocalist  (vo'kal-ist),  n.  A  vocal  musician; 
a  singer :  as  opposed  to  an  instrumental 
performer. 

Vocality  ( vo-kal'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
vocal :  (a)  the  quality  of  being  utterable  by 
the  voice.  Holder,  (b)  The  quality  of  being 
a  vowel;  vowel  character;  as,  the  vocality  of 
a  sound. 

Vocalization  (v6Tcal-!z-a"shon),  n.  1.  Act 
of  vocalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  vocalized. 
2  The  formation  and  utterance  of  vocal 
sounds. 

Vocalize  (vo'kal-iz),t?  t.  pret.  &  pp.vocalized; 
ppr.  vocalizing.  L  To  form  into  voice ;  to 
make  vocal 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  impulse  to  breath  alone,  and 
another  tovocah'xetttal  breath,  that  is,  in  its  passage 
through  the  larynx  to  give  it  the  sound  of  human 
voice.  Holder, 

2.  To  utter  with  voice  and  not  merely 
breath;  to  make  sonant;  as,  /  vocalized  is 
equivalent  to  v. 

Vocally  (vo'kal-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  vocal  man- 
ner; with  voice;  with  an  audible  sound.— 
2.  In  words ;  verbally ;  as,  '  to  express  de- 
sires vocally.'  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Vocalness  (vo'kal-nes),  7*.  The  quality  of 
being  vocal;  vocality. 

Vocation  (vo-ka'shon),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  vo- 
catio,  from  voco,  to  call.  See  VOICE.  ]  1.  A 
calling  or  designation  to  a  particular  state 
or  profession;  a  summons;  an  injunction;  a 
call ;  in  theol.  a  special  calling,  under  God's 
guidance,  to  some  special  state,  office,  or 
duty.  '  The  golden  chain  of  vocation,  elec- 
tion, and  justification.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having  the 
vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Drydtn. 

Though  merely  giving  pleasure  is  no  part  of  an 
orator's  duty,  yet  he  has  no  vocation  to  give  his 
audience  pain.  Brougham. 


1.  Employment;  calling;  occupation;  trade; 
a  word  that  includes  professions  as  well  as 
mechanical  occupations. 

Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  -vocation,  Hal;  'tis  no  sin  for  a 
man  to  labour  in  his  -vocation.  Shak. 

If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty  be  the 
heart,  industry  is  the  right  hand  of  every  vocation. 
Burrow. 

Vocative  (vok'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  vocativus,  from 
voco,  to  call,  from  vux,  the  voice.]  Relat- 
ing to  calling  or  addressing  by  name:  ap- 
plied to  the  grammatical  case  in  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  addressed;  as,  the  vocative 
case. 

Vocative  (vok'a-tiv),  n.  In  pram,  the  case 
employed  in  calling  to  or  addressing  a  per- 
son or  thing;  as,  L  Ji»»tint\  o  Lord,  which 
is  the  vocative  ease  of  dinninmt. 

Vochyacese,  Vochysiacese  (vok-i-a'se-e, 
vo-kiz'i-a-se-e),  n.  pi.  [From  vochy,  name  of 
a  species  in  Guiana.]  An  order  of  polypet- 
alous  dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs,  of  ten 
very  beautiful,  belonging  to  tropical  Ame- 
rica. There  are  about  ten  genera,  of  which 
Vochysia  and  Qualea  are  conspicuous  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowering  panicles. 

Vociferantt  (vo-sif'er-ant),  a.  Clamorous; 
noisy;  vociferous.  '  With  voice  vociferant.' 
Dating. 

Vociferate  (vo-sif'er-fit),  v.i.  [L.  voctfero, 
vociferatum—vox,  vociti,  the  voice,  and/ere, 
to  bear.]  To  cry  out  with  vehemence;  to 
exclaim. 

So  saying,  he  lash'd  the  shoulders  of  his  steeds. 
And,  through  the  ranks  vociferating,  call'd 
His  Trojans  on.  Confer. 

SYN.  To  exclaim,  bawl,  shout,  bellow,  roar, 
mouth. 

Vociferate  (vd-sif'6r-at),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  vo- 
ciferated; ppr.  vociferating.  To  utter  with 
a  loud  voice  or  clamorously;  to  shout 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite  ; 

A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right.  Cou-per. 

Vociferation  (v6-sif'er-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  vociferating;  a  violent  outcry;  vehement 
utterance  of  the  voice;  clamour;  exclama- 
tion. 'The  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of 
pain.'  Byron. 

Vociferosity  (v6-sifer-os"i-ti),  n.  Vocifer- 
ation; clamorousness.  'Its  native  twang- 
ing vociferositii.'  Carlyle. 

Vociferous  (vo-sifer-us),  a.  Making  a  loud 
outcry;  clamorous;  noisy. 

Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 
rout.  Chapman. 

Vociferously  (vo-sif'er-us-li),  adv.  In  a  vo- 
ciferous mauuer;  with  great  noise  in  calling, 
shouting,  &c.  Carlylc. 

Vociferousness  (vo-sif'er-us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  vociferous;  clamorousness. 

Vocular  (vok'u-ler),  a.  Vocal.  '  The  series 
of  vocvlar  exclamations.'  Diefcens.  [Rare.] 

Vocule  (vok'ul),  n.  [Dim.  from  vox,  voice.] 
A  faint  or  weak  sound  of  the  voice,  as  that 
made  on  separating  the  lips  on  pronouncing 
p,  t,  or  k.  [Rare.] 

Vpdka  (vod'ka),  n.  An  intoxicating  spirit 
distilled  from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 

Voe  (vo),  n.  [icel.  vor,  a  voe.]  An  inlet, 
bay,  or  creek.  [Orkneys  and  Shetland.] 

Vogi©(v6'gi),a.  [Perhaps  from  vogue.]  Vain; 
merry ;  cheerful ;  well  -  pleased.  Burn*. 
[Scotch.] 

Vogle  (vogO),  n.  A  cavity  in  a  lode  or  vein; 
a  vugg  or  vugh. 

Vogltte  (vog'lit),  n.  A  hydrated  carbonate 
of  uranium,  lime,  and  copper,  of  an  emerald- 
green  colour  and  pearly  lustre,  occurring 
near  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

Vogue  (vog),  n.  [Fr.  vwjiie,  fashion,  repu- 
tation, lit.  rowing  of  a  ship,  voguer,  to  sail; 
from  It.  voga,  a  rowing,  tot/are,  to  row,  from 
O.G.  wogon,  wagon,  Mod.G.  wogen,  to  wave, 
fluctuate,  to  heave;  akin  E.  wag,  wave.]  The 
mode  or  fashion  prevalent  at  any  particular 
time;  popular  reception  for  the  time;  popu- 
lar repute  or  estimation:  now  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  phrase  in  vogue;  as,  a 
particular  form  of  dress  is  now  i»  vogue;  an 
amusing  writer  is  now  in  vogue;  such  opi- 
nions are  now  in  vogue.  'To  judge  a  man's 
saintship  from  the  vogue  of  the  world.' 
South.  '  Common  vogue  or  popular  opinion.* 
Waterland. 

But  considering  these  sermons  bore  so  great  a 
•vogue  among  the  papists,  I  will  here  give  a  taste  of 
them.  Strife. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  word. 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue. 

Voice  (yois),  n.  [O.E.  voys,  O.Fr.  vow,  Moid. 
Fr.  voix,  from  L.  vox,  vocis,  voice,  a  word 
from  stem  of  vocare,  to  call  (whence  vocation, 
vocative,  advocate,  &c.);  Skr.  vach,  to  speak.] 
1.  The  sound  uttered  by  the  mouths  of  living 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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creatures,  whether  men  or  animals;  espe- 
diillv.  human  utUTance  in  speaking,  sins- 
ing,  or  otherwise;  the  sound  made  when  a 
person  speaks  or  sings ;  mode  or  character 
of  sounds  uttered;  as,  to  hear  a  voice;  to 
recognize  a  person's  voice;  a  loud  voice;  a 
low  tone  of  voice;  'a  man's  voice;'  'did  ut- 
ter forth  a  voice;'  'the  voice  of  a  nightin- 
gale.' Shale. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  tiling  in  woman. 

Shak. 

The  women  sang 

Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men, 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.   Tennyson. 

Voice  as  a  scientific  term  may  mean  either 
the  faculty  of  uttering  audible  sounds,  or 
the  body  of  audible  sounds  produced  by  the 
organs  of  respiration,  especially  the  larynx 
of  men  and  other  animals:  contradistin- 
guished from  speech  or  articulate  language. 
Voice  is  produced  when  air  is  driven  by  the 
musclea  of  expiration  from  the  lungs  through 
the  tr;u-hea  and  strikes  against  the  two 
vocal  chords  (see  under  VOCAL),  the  vibra- 
tions of  which  produce  sounds  varying  in 
different  animals  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  organs  and  the  power  which  the  ani- 
mal possesses  over  them.  Voice  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  found  in  animals  in  which  the 
system  of  respiration  is  developed,  and  the 
lungs  and  larynx  actually  exist.  Fishes 
having  no  lungs  are  dumb.  In  man  the 
superior  organization  and  mobility  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of 
the  larynx,  enable  him  to  modify  his  vocal 
sounds  to  an  almost  infinite  extent.  In 
ordinary  speaking  the  notes  of  the  voice 
have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch,  and  the 
variety  of  the  sounds  is  due  rather  to  ar- 
ticulation in  the  mouth  than  to  definite 
movements  of  the  glottis  and  vocal  chords. 
In  singing  the  successive  sounds  have  vibra- 
tions corresponding  in  relative  proportions 
to  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale.  The  male 
voice  admits  of  division  into  tenor  and 
bass,  and  the  female  into  soprano  and  con- 
tralto. The  lowest  female  note  is  an  octave 
or  so  higher  than  the  lowest  note  of  the 
male  voice;  and  the  female's  highest  note 
is  about  an  octave  above  that  of  the  male. 
The  compass  of  both  voices  taken  together 
is  about  four  octaves,  the  chief  differences 
residing  in  the  pitch  and  also  in  the  timbre. 
2.  The  faculty  of  speaking;  as,  to  lose  one's 
voice.— 3.  A  sound  produced  by  an  inanimate 
object  and  regarded  as  representing  the 
voice  of  an  intelligent  being;  sound  emitted ; 
as,  the  voice  of  the  winds.  '  The  trumpet's 
voice.'  Addison. 

The  floods  have  lifted  op  their  voice.     Ps.  xciii.  3. 

4.  Anything  analogous   to  human  speech 
which  conveys  impressions  to  any  of  the 
senses.      'The  voice  of  the  recorded  law.' 
Shak. 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries.  Gray. 

5.  Opinion  or  choice  expressed;  judgment; 
the  right  of  expressing  an  opinion;  vote; 
suffrage;  as,  you  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
'He  has  our  voices,  sir.*    Shak.     'Elect  by 
voice.'    Dryden.     'My  voice  is  still  for  war.' 
Addison. 

Committing  freely 

Your  scruples  to  the  voice  of  Christendom.    Shak. 
In  modern  states  the  public  •voice  has  frequently 
occasioned  war.  Brougham. 

6.  Language;  words;  speech;  mode  of  speak- 
ing or  expression. 

I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change 
my  -voice.  Gal.  iv.  20. 

I  have  no  words; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword.  Shak, 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church. 

Kp.  Felt. 

1.  One  who  speaks;  a  speaker. 

A  potent  voice  of  Parliament, 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm.  Tennyson. 

8.  Wish  or  order  made  known  in  any  way;  a 
command;  a  precept. 

Ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
your  God.  Deut.  viii.  20. 

9.  In  phonetics,  sound  uttered  with  reson- 
ance of  the  vocal  chords,  and  not  with  a 
mere  emission  of  breath;  sonant  utterance. 

All  consonants  are  really  checks,  and  their  charac- 
ter consists  in  their  producing  for  a  time  a  complete 
cessation  of  audible  breath  or  voice.  Both/  and  A, 
therefore,  are  momentary  negations  of  breath  and 
•voice.  But  b  differs  from  f  in  so  far  as,  in  order  to 
pronounce  it,  the  breath  must  have  been  changed 
by  the  glottis  into  voice.  Max  MiilUr. 

10.  In  gram,  that  form  of  the  verb  or  body  of 
inflections  which  shows  the  relation  of  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation  or  predication  to 
the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.    In  Eng- 


lish and  many  other  languages  there  are 
two  voices,  active  and  passive ;  some  lan- 
guages (as  Greek)  have  also  a  middle  voice. 
See  these  terras.— 11. t  A  word;  a  term;  a 
vocable.  UdalL— -In  my  voiced  in  my  name. 
Shafc.  —  With  one  voice,  unanimously. 

The  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  -voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general.  Shak. 

Voice  (vois),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  voiced;  ppr. 
voicing.  1.  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  an- 
nounce; to  rumour;  to  report.  [Rare.  ] 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death 
Edward  Plantagenet.  Bacon. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds; 
to  regulate  the  tone  of;  as,  to  wiiee  the  pipe;, 
of  an  organ. — 3.  t  To  nominate;  to  adjudge 
by  vote;  to  vote. 

Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 

Than  what  you  should,  made  you.  against  the  grain, 

To  voice  him  consul.  Sha£. 

Voiced  (voist),  a.    1.  Furnished  with  a  voice. 

That's  Erythrra 
Or  some  angel  voiced  like  her.  Deuba  m. 

2.  In  phonetics,  uttered  with  voice.  See 
VOICE,  0. 

Voiceful  (vois'ful),  a.  Having  a  voice; 
vocal. 

Behold  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voicejiil  sea.  Coleridge. 

Voiceless  (vois'les),  a.  Having  no  voice,  ut- 
terance, or  vote.  '  Childless  and  crownless 
in  her  voiceless  woe.'  Byron. 

The  proctors  of  the  clergy  were  voiceless  assistants. 

Coke.       \ 

Voicing  (vois'ins).  n.  1.  The  act  of  using 
the  voice;  raising  of  a  rumour,  report,  or 
the  like.  Bacon.  —  2.  The  act  of  voting,  i 
'  The  people's  power  of  voicing  in  councils.' 
Jer.  Taylor. — 3.  In  organ  building,  the  par- 
ing away  the  upper  edge  of  the  block  in  a 
wooden  mouth-pipe,  or  the  making  of  par- 
allel notches  on  the  bevelled  surface  of  the 
lip  of  a  metallic  mouth-pipe  in  order  to 
regulate  the  tone  and  power. 

Void  (void),  a.  [O.Fr.  voide,  vuide,  Mod.Fr. 
vide,  empty,  void,  devoid,  from  L.  viduus, 
widowed,  deprived,  bereaved,  from  root 
seen  in  Skr.  vidh,  to  be  without,  to  be  de- 
prived; cog.  E.  widow.  The  French  forms 
arose  from  transposing  the  first  u  in  viduus, 
Hence,  avoid,  devoid.}  1.  Empty  or  not 
containing  matter ;  vacant ;  not  occupied ; 
unfilled;  as,  a  void  space  or  place.  1  Ki. 
xxii.  10. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Gen.  t.  2. 
Ill  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Cffisar  as  he  comes  along.      Shak. 

2.  Having  no  holder  or  possessor;  vacant; 
unoccupied;  having  no  incumbent.  '  Divers 
offices  that  had  been  long  void.'  Camden. 
3.t  Not  taken  up  with  business. 

I  chain  him  in  my  study,  that,  at  void  hours, 
I  may  run  over  the  story  of  his  country. 

Massinger. 

4.  Being  without;  devoid;  destitute;  want- 
ing; without;  as,  void  of  learning;  void  of 
reason  or  common  sense.      'A  conscience 
void  of   offence  toward  God  and   toward 
men.'    Ac.  xxiv.  16. 

He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his  neighbour 

Prov.  xi.  is. 

How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears. 
Dryden. 

5.  Not  producing  any  effect;   ineffectual; 
being  in  vain. 

My  word  .  .  .  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it 
shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please.  Is.  Iv.  u. 

I  will  make  void  the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem in  this  place.  Jer.  xix.  7. 

6.  Unsubstantial;  unreal;  imaginary.  'Life- 
less idol,  void  and  vain.'    Pope. — 7.  Having 
no  legal  or  binding  force;  null;  not  effec- 
tual to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or  support 
a  right;  as,  a  deed  not  duly  signed  and  sealed 
is  void;  a  fradulent  contract  is  void,  or  may 
be  rendered  void.  — Void  space,  in  physics,  a 
vacuum. — To  make  void,  (a)  to  render  useless 
or  of  no  effect.  'To  make  void  my  suit.'  Shak. 

For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is 
made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none  effect. 
Rom.  iv.  14. 

(&)  To  treat  as  if  of  no  force  or  importance ; 
to  disregard.  Ps.  cxix.  126.  —  Void  and  void- 
able, in  law.  A  transaction  is  said  to  be  void 
when  it  is  a  mere  nullity  and  incapable  of 
confirmation ;  whereas  a  voidable  transac- 
tion is  one  which  may  be  either  avoided  or 
confirmed  ex  post  /ac(o.— STN.  Empty,  va- 
cant, unoccupied,  unfilled,  devoid,  wanting, 
unfurnished,  unsupplied. 
Void  (void),  n.  An  empty  space;  a  vacuum. 


Azure  a  saltiere 
voided  argent. 


'The  mighty  void  of  sense.'  Pope.  'The 
illimitable  void.'  Thomson. 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill.  Cowfer. 

Void  (void),  v.t.  [O.E.  voyde,  voyden,  to  ex- 
pel, to  get  rid  of,  to  send  a  way;  0.  IT.  0e6tfi  /. 
to  empty,  remove  from.  See  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  or  leave  vacant;  to  quit;  to  leave. 
If  they  will  fight  with  us  bid  them  come  down. 

Or  -void  the  field.  Shak. 

2.  To  emit,  throw,  or  send  out;  to  empty  out; 
specifically,  to  evacuate  from  the  bowels; 
as,  to  void  excrementitious  matter. 

You.  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur.     Shak. 

3.t  To  cast  away  from  one;  to  divest  one's 
self  of.  Barrow.—  4.  To  invalidate;  to  an- 
nul; to  nullify;  to  render  of  no  validity  or 
effect. 

It  had  become  a  practice  ...  to  wi'rfthe  security 
given  for  money  borrowed.  Clarendon. 

5.t  To  avoid;  to  shun.     Wickli/e. 

Void  (void),  v.i.  To  be  emitted  or  evacu- 
ated. Wiseman.  [Rare.  ] 

Voidable  (void'a-blt,  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
voided  or  evacuated. — 2.  In  law,  capable  of 
being  annulled  or  confirmed.  See  Void  and 
Voidable,  under  VOID. 

Such  administration  is  not  void,  but  voidable  by 
sentence.  Ayliffe, 

Voidance  (void'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  void- 
ing or  emptying.  —  2.  The  act  of  ejecting 
'  .eueflce;  ejection.  -3.  The  state  of 
being  void;  vacancy,  as  of 
a  benefice.— 4. t  Evasion; 
subterfuge.  Bacon. 
Voided  (void'ed),  p.  and  a. 
In  her.  applied  to  a 
charge  or  ordinary  pierced 
through,  or  having  the 
inner  part  cut  away,  so 
that  the  field  appears,  and 
nothing  remains  of  the 
charge  but  its  outer  edges, 
as  in  the  cut. 
Voider  (yoid'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  voids  or  annuls ;  one  who  vacates  or 
empties.— 2.  t  A  tray  or  basket  for  carrying 
away  utensils  or  dishes  no  longer  required; 
especially,  a  tray  or  basket  in  which  broken 
meat  was  carried  from  the  table. 

Piers  Plowman  laid  the  cloth,  and  Simplicity  brought 
in  the  voider.  Dekker. 

3.  In  her.  one  of  the  ordinaries,  whose  figure 

is  much  like  that  of  the 
tlanrli,  but  is  not  quite 
so  circular  towards  the 
centre  of  the  field.  The 
term,  however,  is  little 
used. 

Voiding(void'ing),n.  l.The 
act  of  one  who  or   that 
which     voids.  —  2.     That 
„    which  is  voided ;  a  rem- 
*    grj0ldcra    naut;  a  fragment     'The 
voiding  of  thy  table. '  Rowe. 
Voiding-knife  (void'ing-nif),  n.    A  knife 
used  to  collect  fragments  of  food  to  put  into 
a  voider. 

Voidness  (void'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  void;  as,  (a)  emptiness;  vacuity; 
destitution.  (6)  Nullity;  inefficacy;  want 
of  binding  force,  (c)  Want  of  substantiality. 
Voituro  (voi'tur),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  vettura, 
a  carriage,  from  L.  vectura,  a  carrying,  from 
veho,  vectum,  to  carry.]  A  carriage.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

Volable  (yol'a-bl),  a.  [Probably  intended  as 
a  pedantic  or  erroneous  coinage,  from  L. 
volare,  to  fly.]  Nimble-witted:  a  word  put 
by  Shakspere  in  the  mouth  of  Armado  in 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  in.  67. 
Volage.t  a.  [Fr.,  from  voler,  to  fly.  See 
below.]  Light;  giddy;  fickle.  Chaucer. 
Volant  (volant),  a.  [Fr.,  flying,  from  voler, 
L.  volo,  volare,  to  fly.]  1.  Passing  through 
the  air;  flying.  'A  star  volant  in  the  air.' 
Holland.  —  2.  t  Freely  passing  from  place 
to  place;  current. 

The   English  silver  was    now 

7  current,  and  our  gold  volant  in 
the  pope's  court.  Fuller. 

3.  Light  and  quick;  nimble; 
rapid;  active. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  ail  proportions, 

low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the 

resonant  fugue.  Milton. 

4.  In  her.  represented   as 
flying  or  having  the  wings  spread  as  in 
flight. 


Volant. 


ch,  c/iain;      Ch,  Sc.  loch; 
VOL.  IV. 


,  0o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin; 


w,  wig;    wh,  UJ&ig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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VOLLEY 


Tilting-helmet  with  Vo- 
lant-piece, A.D.  1458, 


Volant*  tvo'Iant),  n.  (Fr.  See  above  ]  A 
shuttlecock;  hence,  one  who  fluctuates  be- 
tween two  parties;  a  trimmer. 

The  Dutch  had  acted  the  volant,  and  done  enough 
on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  to  keep  tin-  lire 
.\-.\ .  c.      Reger  .\ortft, 

Volant -piece    (\<> 

lant'jiO.-),  n.    [Fr.  PO- 

lant.  Hying  ]  An  ad- 
ditional covering  for 

the  front  of  a  hel- 
met for  the  tourna- 
ment. It  st'iml  for- 
ward somewhat, anil 
the  projecting  sa- 
lientanglu  w:t-  \i\^.[<\ 
so  sharp  that,  unless 
the  lance  was  fur- 
nished with  a  cor- 
onet, it  was  almost 
certain  to  glance  off. 
Volary  t  (vo'la-ri),  n.  [See  VOLERY.]  A 
bird-cage  large  enough  for  birds  to  fly  in. 
Written  also  Volery. 

And  now  sits  penitent  and  solitary 
Like  the  forsaken  turtle,  in  the  -volary. 

B.  Jonson. 

Volatile  (vol'a-til),  a.  [Fr,,  from  L.  vola- 
tilis,  from  volo,volatum,  to  fly.]  l.t  Passing 
through  the  air  on  wings,  or  by  the  buoyant 
force  of  the  atmosphere;  having  the  power 
to  fly;  flying. 

The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer  waxeth 
volatile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly.  Bacon. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  passing  off  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation ;  evaporating  rapidly ; 
diffusing  more  or  less  freely  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Substances  which  affect  the  smell 
with  pungent  or  fragrant  odours,  as  musk, 
hartshorn,  and  essential  oils,  are  called 
volatile  substances  because  they  waste  away 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Alcohol 
and  ether  are  called  volatile  liquids  for  a 
similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily  pass 
into  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  application 
of  heat.  On  the  contrary  gold  is  a  fixed 
substance  because  it  does  not  suffer  waste, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace; 
and  oils  are  called  fixed  when  they  do  not 
evaporate  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. See  OIL. —3.  Lively;  brisk;  gay; 
full  of  spirit;  airy;  hence,  fickle;  apt  to 
change;  as,  a  volatile  temper. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.       Swift. 

Volatile!  (vol'a-til),  n.  A  winged  animal. 
'The  flight  of  volatile*.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Volatilenesa  (vol'a-til-nes),  n.  Same  as 
Volatility. 

Volatility  (vol-a-til'i-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  volatile;  disposition  to  ex- 
hale or  evaporate;  that  property  of  a  sub- 
stance which  disposes  it  to  become  more  or 
less  freely  or  rapidly  diffused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  capability  of  diffusing,  evaporat- 
ing, or  dissipating  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures ;  as,  the  volatility  of  ether, 
alcohol,  ammonia,  or  the  essential  oils. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant  we  understand  that  pure 
elaborated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  vola- 
tility, exhales  spontaneously,  and  in  which  the  odour 
or  smell  consists.  Arbutknot. 

2.  The  character  of  being  volatile;  volatile, 
light,  or  fickle  behaviour;  flightiness;  mu- 
tability of  mind;  fickleness;  as,  the  vola- 
tilityot  youth. — SYN.  Flightiness,  levity,  gid- 
diness, mutability,  changeableness,  fickle- 
ness, instability,  lightness. 

Volatilizable  (yol'a-til-iz-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  volatilized. 

Volatilization  (vora-til-Iz-a"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  volatilizing  or  rendering 
volatile.  Boyle. 

Volatilize  (vol'a-til-Iz),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vola- 
tilized; ppr.  volatilizing.  [Fr.  volatilwer. 
See  VOLATILE.]  To  render  volatile;  to 
cause  to  exhale  or  evaporate ;  to  cause  to 
pass  off  in  vapour  or  invisible  effluvia,  and 
to  rise  and  float  in  the  air.  'The  water 
.  .  .  dissolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it 
by  the  action.  Newton. 

Vol-au-vent(voI-6-vah),n.  [Fr]  Incookery, 
a  raised  pie  made  with  a  case  of  very  light 
and  rich  puff  paste;  a  kind  of  enlarged  and 
highly  ornamented  patty. 

Volborthite  (vol'borth-it),  n.  [After  Vol- 
borth,  who  discovered  it.]  A  mineral  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  vanadic  acid,  protoxide  of 
copper,  lime,  and  water,  occurring  both  of 
a  green  and  a  gray  colour. 

Volcanian  (vpl-ka'ni-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling  a  vol- 
cano; volcanic.  '  A  deep  volcanian  yellow  ' 
Keats.  [Rare.] 


Volcanic  (vol-kan'ik),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
volcanoes;  as,  volcanic  heat.— 2.  I'nuhuvil 
by  a  volcano;  as,  volcanic  tufa.  —  3.  rh.-m-e'l 
or  affected  by  the  heat  of  a  volcano.  IV- 
canic  bombs,  masses  of  lava,  spherical  or 
pear-like  in  shape,  frequently  occurring  in 
great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  active  vol- 
canoes. Their  surfaces  are  rough,  fissured 
with  branching  cracks;  their  internal  struc- 
ture is  either  irregularly  scoriaceous  and 
compact,  or  it  presents  a  symmetrical  and 
very  curious  appearance,  which  is  simply 
explained  if  we  suppose  a  uia^s  of  viscid, 
scoriaceous  matter  to  be  projected  with  a 
rapid  rotatory  motion  through  the  air. 
Darwin. —  Volcanic  foci,  subterranean  cen- 
tres of  igneous  action,  from  which  minor 
exhibitions  diverge.  Page. —  Volcanic  glass, 
vitreous  lava;  obsidian  (which  see).  —  Vol- 
canic mud,  the  foetid  sulphureous  mud  dis- 
charged by  volcanoes,  especially  those  of 
South  America.  Page.  —  Volcanic  rocks, 
rocks  which  have  been  formed  by  volcanic 
agency;  all  igneous  productions  of  recent 
or  modern  origin,  as  distinct  from  the  tran- 
pean  and  granitic  series. 

Volcanicity  (vol-ka-nis'i-ti),  n.  State  of 
being  volcanic;  volcanic  power. 

Volcanism  (vol'kan-izm),  n.     Volcanicity. 

Volcanist  (vol'kan-ist),  n.  [Fr.  volcaniste.] 
1.  One  versed  iu  the  history  and  pheno- 
mena of  volcanoes.  —  2.  A  vulcanist  (which 
see). 

Volcanite  (vol'kan-It),  n.  A  mineral,  other- 
wise called  Avgite. 

Volcanity  (vol-kan'i-ti).  n.  The  state  of 
being  volcanic,  or  of  volcanic  origin.  [Rare.] 

Volcanization  (vorkan-iz-a"flhon),  n.  The 
process  of  volcanizing  or  being  volcanized. 

Volcanize  ( vol'kan-Iz ),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  vol- 
canized; ppr.  volcanizing.  To  subject  to  or 
cause  to  undergo  volcanic  heat  and  be  af- 
fected by  its  action. 

Volcano  (vol-ka'no),  n.  pi.  Volcanoes  (vol- 
ka'noz).  [It.  volcano,  milcano,  Fr.  vulcan, 
from  L.  Vulcanus,  the  god  of  fire;  cog. 
Skr.  itlkti,  fire.  ]  A  hill  or  mountain  more 
or  less  perfectly  cone-shaped,  with  a  cir- 
cular cup -like  opening  or  basin  (called  a 
crater)  at  its  summit :  popularly  termed  a 
burning  mountain.  In  the  centre  of  the 
crater  is  the  mouth  of  a  perpendicular  shaft, 
which  sends  out  clouds  of  hot  vapour,  gases, 
and,  at  times  of  increased  activity,  showers 
of  ashes,  hot  fragments  of  rocks,  and  streams 
of  fiery  liquid  rocks,  called  lava,  which  flow 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  gra- 
dual accumulation  of  these  ejected  materials 


Section  ot  an  active  Volcano. 

around  the  crater  forms  a  succession  of  con- 
centric layers  which  explains  the  conical 
shape.  The  mountain  has  often  several  sub- 
sidiary cones  connected  with  the  principal, 
and  lava  may  flow  out  from  various  mouths 
or  vents.  The  flames  described  as  issuing 
from  the  crater  are  usually  the  reflection  of 
the  glowing  lava  illuminating  the  clouds  of 
vapour,  scoriae,  and  ashes.  Nearly  all  active 
volcanoes  have  times  of  relative  repose,  in- 
terrupted .often  at  great  intervals,  by  periods 
of  increased  activity,  which  terminate  in  a 
violent  ejection  of  incandescent  matter  from 
the  interior.  The  volcano  is  then  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  eruption,  which  is  usually 
foreboded  by  loud  subterranean  noises,  like 
explosions  of  distant  artillery,  shocks  of 
earthquake,  &c.  The  most  important  Euro- 
pean volcanoes  are  Vesuvius,  near  Naples, 
whose  sudden  eruption  in  79  A.  D.  over- 
whelmed Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  other 
cities;  Etna,  in  the  island  of  Sicily;  and 
Hecla  in  Iceland. 

A  •volcano  has  been  described  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
as  '  a  more  or  less  perfectly  conical  hill  or  mountain, 
formed  by  the  successive  accumulations  of  ejected 
matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence  or  high  heat,  and 
having  one  or  more  channels  of  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  ejections  are 
effected.*  Page. 


Vole  (vol),  ».  [Kr,  from  i-ulcr,  to  fly,  to 
dart  upon,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  from  L.  volare, 
to  fly.]  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the 
tricka 

*  A  volet  a  volet'  she  cried,  '  'tis  fairly  won. 

My  game  is  ended,  and  my  work  is  done.'     Crabbe, 

Vole  (vo\),v.i.  To  win  all  the  tricks  at  cards 
by  a  vole. 

Vole  (vol),  n.  [Also  called  vole-inoune,  per- 
haps for  wold- mouse,  iculd,  field,  plain,  so 
that  the  name  would  be  equivalent  to  field- 
mouse  ;  comp.  O.  Southern  E.  volde,  field, 
earth;  Icel.  vvllr,  field.]  A  name  common  to 
the  members  of  a  widely  spread  genus  (Ar- 
vicola)  of  rodent  animals,  resembling,  and 
in  many  cases  popularly  bearing  the  names 
of  rats  and  mice,  and  belonging  to  a  group 
(Arvicolidic)  which  some  naturalists  re^anl 
as  a  distinct  family,  others  as  a  sub-family 
of  the  Murkhc.  Some  are  terrestrial,  others 
aquatic.  The  common  vole  (A .  ayrextix),  the 
meadow-mouse  or  short-tailed  liuld-mouse, 
i.s  injurious  to  young  plantations,  devouring 
the  bark  and  destroying  the  roots.  The 
water-vole  or  water-rat  (A.  amphibia)  is 
much  larger,  and  swims  well  though  its  feet 
are  not  webbed.  A  black  variety  of  the 
water-vole  common  in  Britain  is  the  A.atra. 
There  are  many  other  species  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  See  ARVICOLA. 

Volery  (v6'le-ri),?i.  [Fr.  volifrc,  an  aviary,  a 
pigeon-house,  from  coler,  to  fiy.]  1.  A  large 
bird-cage  in  which  the  birds  have  room  to 
fly.  Also  written  Volary.  —  2.  A  flight  or 
flock  of  birds. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  ...  is  sure  to 
draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
•volery;  amongst  whom  there  will  not  be  wanting 
some  birds  of  prey.  Locke. 

Volet  (vol'a),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  volo,  to  fly.] 
1.  A  gauze  veil  worn  by  ladies  at  the  back 
of  the  head  in  the  middle  ages. — 2.  In  paint- 
ing, a  term  applied  to  the  wings  or  shutters 
of  apicture,  formed  as  a  triptych,  as  Rubens' 
'  Descent  from  the  Cross'  in  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral, the  volets  of  which  are  painted  on  both 
sides. 

Volitablet  (vol'i-ta-bl),  n.  Capable  of  being 
volatilized. 

Volitation  t  ( vol-i-ta'shon ),  n.  [  L.  volito, 
iuten&ofvofo,  to  fly.]  The  act  of  flying;  flight. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Volitient  (vo-lish'ent),  a.  [See  VOLITION.] 
Having  power  to  will ;  exercising  the  will ; 
willing.  [Rare.] 

What  I  do 
I  do  volitient,  not  obedient.      E.  B.  Browning. 

Volition  (vo-lish'on),  n.  [L.  volitio,  from 
volo,  to  will;  from  same  root  as  E.  will.} 

1.  The  act  of  willing;  the  exercise  of  the  will; 
the  act  of  determining  choice  or  forming  a 
purpose. 

•Will*  is  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes  put 
for  the  'faculty'  of  willing;  sometimes  for  the  'act' 
of  that  faculty,  besides  other  meanings.  But  volition 
always  signifies  the  'act  of  willing,'  and  nothing  else. 
Willingness.  I  think,  is  opposed  to  unwillingness  or 
aversion.  A  man  is  willing  to  do  what  he  has  no 
aversion  to  do,  or  what  he  has  some  desire  to  do, 
though  perhaps  he  has  not  the  opportunity:  and  I 
think  this  is  never  called  volition.  Reid. 

2.  The  power  of  willing;  will. 

In  that  young  bosom  are  often  stirring  passions  as 
strong  as  our  own,  desires  not  less  violent,  a  -volition 
not  less  supreme.  Disraeli. 

Volitional  (vo-lish'on-al),  a.  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  volition.  'The  volitional  im- 
pulse.' Bacon. 

Volitive  (vol'i-tiv),  a.  1.  Having  the  power 
to  will;  exercising  volition. 

The  right  and  true  knowledge  of  those  things  do 
not  only  .  .  .  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but  they 
also  perfect  the  volitive  faculty.  Sir  At,  Hale. 

2.  Originating  in  the  will.— 3.  In  gram,  used 
in  expressing  a  wish  or  permission;  as,  a 
volitive  proposition. 

Volkameria  (vol-ka-me'ri-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  J.  G.  Volkamer,  a  German  botanist.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Verbenacete.  The 
best  known  species,  V.  aculfata,  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  plants  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica 
in  dry  gravelly  soil.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  5  or  6  feet ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  acute, 
with  spines  from  the  rudiments  of  the  peti- 
oles, and  the  white  flowers  are  in  axillary 
cymes. 

Volley  (volli),  n.  [Fr.  volte,  a  flight,  from 
voler,  L.  volare,  to  fly.]  1.  A  flight  of  missiles, 
as  of  shot,  arrows,  Ac. ;  a  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  a  number  of  missile  weapons,  as 
small-arms;  as,  a  volley  of  musketry.  'A 
volley  of  our  needless  shot.'  Shak.  —  2.  A 
noisy  or  explosive  burst  or  emission  of  many 
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things  at  once.     'A  fine  volley  of  words.' 
Shair. 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks.    Pope. 

Volley  (vol'li),  v.  t,  pp.  volleyed;  ppr.  volley- 
imj.  [The  spelling  c,(  the  coujngationnl 
forms  vollif'i  ami  '•ijli-'*  is  obsolete.]  To 
discharge  with  :i  volley,  or  as  if  with  a  vol- 
ley. 'The  tallied  thunder.'  Hilton.  Often 
with  out. 

Another  hound 
Against  the  welkin  tv.'lies  out  his  voice.    Shut. 

Volley  (vol'li),  v.i.  1.  To  throw  out  or  dis- 
charge at  once  or  with  a  volley. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them, 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour 

Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar.      Byron. 

Volowt  (vol'6),  v.t.  [From  the  answer  Volo, 
I  will,  used  in  the  baptismal  service.]  To 
baptize:  applied  contemptuously.  Tyndale. 

Volt  (volt),  n.  [From  Volta.  ]  In  electrometry, 
the  unit  of  tension  or  electro-motive  force. 

Volt  (volt),  n.  [Fr.  volte,  from  L.  volvo,  vo- 
lutum, to  turn.  See  VAULT.)  1.  In  the 
manege,  a  round  or  circular  tread;  a  gait  of 
two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways 
round  a  centre.  —  2.  In  fencing,  a  sudden 
movement  or  leap  to  avoid  a  thrust. 

Volta  (  vol'ta),  pi.  Volte  (vol'ta).  [It,  a 
turn,  from  L.  volvo,  volutum,  to  turn.]  In 
music,  a  direction  signifying  that  the  part 
is  to  be  repeated  one,  two,  or  more  times ; 
as,  una  volla,  once;  due  volte,  twice. 

Vojta-electrlC  ( vorta-e-lek"trik ),  a.  Per- 
taining to  voltaic  electricity  or  galvanism ; 
as,  volta-electric  induction. 

Volta-electrometer  ( vol'ta-e-lek-trom"et- 
er),  n.  An  instrument  for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  electric  currents;  a  voltameter. 

Voltagraphy  (vol-tagYa-fl),  n.  The  art  of 
copying  in  metals,  deposited  by  electrolytic 
action,  any  form  or  pattern  which  is  made 
the  negative  surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit; 
copying  by  electrotypy. 

Voltaic  (vol-ta'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Volta, 
the  discoverer  of  voltaism ;  as,  the  voltaic 
pile.—  Voltaic  battery,  the  larger  forms  of 
voltaic  apparatus,  used  for  accumulating 
galvanic  electricity.  See  GALVANISM.  —  Vol- 
taic electricity,  that  branch  of  electricity  to 
which  the  name  of  galvanism  is  generally 
applied,  the  phenomena  connected  with  it 
being  produced  by  the  voltaic  or  galvanic 
battery.—  Voltaic  pile,  a  column  formed  by 
successive  pairs  of  plates  of  two  dissimilar 
metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  alternating  with 
moistened  flannel  or  pasteboard,  in  regular 
order  of  succession.  The  more  negative  the 
two  metals  are  to  each  other,  as  zinc  and 
silver,  zinc  and  platinum,  the  more  active 
the  series. 

Voltairism  (vol-Wr'izm),  n.  The  principles 
or  practice  of  Voltaire;  scepticism;  infidel- 
ity. 

In  Luther's  own  country,  Protestantism  soon  dwin- 
dled down  into  a  rather  barren  affair,  ...  the  essence 
of  it  scepticism;  contention;  which  has  jangled  more 
and  more  down  to  yoltairism.  Carlyle. 

Voltaism  (vol'ta-izm),  n.  That  branch  of 
electrical  science  which  has  its  source  in  the 
chemical  action  between  metals  and  differ- 
ent liquids.  It  is  so  named  from  the  Italian 
philosopher  Volta,  whose  experiments  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  establishment  of  this 
branch  of  science.  It  is,  however,  more 
usually  called  galvanism,  from  Gali-ani,  who 
first  showed  or  brought  into  notice  the  re- 
markable influence  produced  on  animals  by 
this  species  of  electricity.  See  GALVANISM 

Voltameter  (vol-tam'et-er),n.  ( Voltaic,  and 
Or.  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  in 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  made  to 
pass  through  slightly  acidulated  water,  and 
as  the  water  is  thus  decomposed,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  being  liberated,  the  quantity 
of  electric  current  passing  through  in  a 
given  time  may  be  ascertained  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  of  water  decomposed 

Voltaplast  (vol'ta-plast),  n.  [From  Volta 
and  Or.  plattos,  formed,  moulded  ]  A  kind 
of  voltaic  battery  used  in  electrotyping 

Voltatype  ( vol'ta-tip  ).  The  same  as  Elec- 
trotype (which  see). 

Voltl  (vol'te).  [Imper.  of  It.  voltare,  to 
turn,  from  L.  volvo,  volutum,  to  turn.]  In 
music,  a  direction  to  turn  over  the  leaf;  as, 
volti  subito,  turn  over  the  leaf  quickly 

Voltlgeur  (vol'ti-zher),  n.  [Fr.,  from  volti- 
ger,  to  vault.  ]  A  foot-soldier  in  a  select 
company  of  every  regiment  of  French  in- 
fantry. Voltigeurs  were  established  by  Na- 


poleon during  his  consulate.  Their  duties, 
exercises,  and  equipment  are  similar  to  those 
of  our  li^'ht  companies. 

Voltzla  (volt'si-a),  n.  [After  Vvltz  of  Stras- 
burg.  ]  A  genus  of  coniferous  plants,  with 
their  fruit  in  spikes  or  cones,  occurring  only 
in  the  Permian  and  triassic. 

Voltzlne,  Voltzite  (volt'zm,  volfzit),  n.  A 
rose-red,  yellowish,  or  brownish,  opaque.  «r 
sub-translucent  ore  of  zinc,  being  an  oxi- 
sulphide  of  that  metal.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  i  if  small  hemispheres,  divisible  into 
thin  layers,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall. 

Volubilate,Vplubile(vo-lu'bi.liU,vol'u.bi1), 
a.  In  but.  twining;  voluble. 

Volubility  (vol-u-bil'i-ti),  ».  [Fr.  mlni>;iii:'-, 
L.mlubiiittu.troramlvo.totoiL]  1. The  state 
or  quality  of  being  voluble  in  speech;  over 
great  fluency  or  readiness  of  the  tongue  in 
speaking;  unchecked  flow  of  speech. 

A  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him,  and  can 
whisper  a  light  message  to  a  loose  wench  with  some 
round  volubility.  B.  jfonson. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversions  with  such 
a  -volubility  of  tongue  as  drew  a  gentle  reprimand 
from  her  father.  Charlotte  Lennox. 

2.  A  rolling  or  revolving;  aptness  to  roll;  re- 
volution. 

Then  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irregular  -volubility  turn  themselves 
any  way,  as  it  might  happen.  Hooker. 

3.  t  Liableness  to    revolution;  mutability. 
'  Volubility  of  human  affairs. '    Sir  R,  L' Es- 
trange. 

Voluble  (vol'u-hl),  a.  [Fr.  voluble,  L.  volu- 
bilis,  revolving,  fluent, voluble,  from  volvo,  to 
roll.  See  VOLUME.]  1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll 
with  ease,  or  to  be  easily  turned  or  set  in  mo- 
tion; apt  to  roll;  rotating;  revolving;  roll- 
ing. '  Thia  less  voluble  earth. '  Hilton.  — 

2.  Characterized  by  a  great  flow  of  words  or 
byglibness  of  utterance;  speaking  with  over 
great  fluency;  fluent.    'Cassio,  a  knave  very 
voluble.'    Shak.     'A  voluble   and  flippant 
tongue.'    Watts. 

And  he  bore  with  me. 
While,  breaking  into  voluble  ecstasy, 
I  nattered  all  the  beauteous  country. 

E.  B.  Browninf. 

Formerly  it  might  be  used  of  readiness,  ease, 
and  smoothness  in  speaking  without  the 
notion  of  excess. 

He  was  painful,  stout,  severe  against  bad  man- 
ners, of  a  grave  and  -voluble  eloquence.  Bp.  Hacket. 

3.  In  bot.  twisting :  applied  to  stems  which 
twist  or  twine  round  other  bodies,  as  that 
of  the  hop. 

Volubleness  (vol'u-bl-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  voluble. 

Volubly  (vol'u-bli),  adv.  In  a  voluble  or 
fluent  manner.  Hudibras. 

Volume  (vol'um),  n.  [Fr.  volume,  from  L. 
volumen,  a  roll,  something  rolled  up,  a  roll 
of  manuscript,  a  book,  avolume,  from  volvo, 
to  roll  (whence  revolve,  involve,  convolution, 
&c.);  cog.  E.  wallow,  walk.]  1.  Primarily, 
something  rolled  or  convolved ;  particularly, 
a  written  document  (as  of  parchment,  pa- 
pyrus, strips  of  bark,  Ac.)  rolled  up  in  a 
convenient  form  for  keeping  or  use,  such 
being  the  prevailing  form  of  the  book  in 
ancient  times;  a  roll;  a  scroll.  The  written 
sheets  were  usually  wound  around  a  stick, 
termed  an  'umbilicus,'  the  extremities  of 
which  were  called  the  '  cornua,'  to  which  a 
'label'  containing  the  name  of  the  author 
was  tied.  The  whole  was  placed  in  a  wrapper, 
and  frequently  anointed  with  oil  of  cedar- 
wood  as  a  preservative  against  the  attacks 
of  insects.  Hence— 2.  A  collection  of  printed 
sheets  bound  together,  whether  containing 
a  single  complete  work,  part  of  a  work,  or 
more  than  one  separate  work;  a  book;  a 
tome;  in  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  an 
extended  work  bound  up  together  in  one 
cover ;  as,  a  work  in  ten  volumes,  '  Fur- 
nished me  from  mine  own  library  with 
volumes.'  Shak. 

Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  j  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes 
in  folio.  sliat. 

An  odd  -volume  of  a  set  of  books  bears  not  the 
value  of  its  proportion  to  the  set.  Franklin. 

3.  Somethingof  a roll-like,convolved, round- 
ed, or  swelling  form;  a  rounded  mass;  a 
coil;  a  convolution;  a  wreath;  a  fold;  as, 
volumes  of  smoke. 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vaie  in  silver  volumes  play. 

Kant, 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass. 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails 

Dryden. 

4.  The  space  occupied  byabody;  dimensions 
in  length,  breadth,  and  depth;  compass; 
mass;  bulk;  as,  the  volume  of  an  elephant's 
body ;  a  volume  of  gas.— 5.  In  music,  quan- 


!    tity,  fulness,  power,  or  strength  of  tour  or 

sound. — Atomic,  equivalent,  molecular,  or 

x[n'<:ific  volume,  in  chem.  see  under  ATOMIC. 

Volumed  (vol'umd),  a.    Having  the  form 

i  of  a  rounded  mass;  in  volumes  or  rounded 
masses;  forming  volumes  or  rolling  masses; 
consisting  of  moving  masses. 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  white  sky  of  sulphurous  hue.        Pyron. 

The  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll. 
Byrtm. 

Volumenometer  (vol'u.men-om'e-ter),  n. 
[L.  tWuweN.avolunie.andGr.  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
volume  of  a  solid  body  by  the  quantity  of  a 
liquid  orof  air  which  it  displaces,  and  thence 
also  for  determining  its  specific  gravity.  A 
very  simple  volumenometer  consists  of  a 
globular  flask  with  a  narrnw  neck,  about  ]:> 
inches  long,  and  graduated  from  below  up- 
wards to  indicate  grains  of  water.  The  flask 
has  a  tubulure.  accurately  fitted  with  a 
ground  stopper,  for  admitting  the  solid  body 
to  be  measured.  The  instrument  being  filled 
to  the  mark  0"  on  the  neck  with  a  liquid,  as 
water,  which  does  not  act  upon  the  solid, 
it  is  inclined  on  one  side,  the  stopper  re- 
moved, and  the  solid  body  introduced.  The 
stopper  is  then  replaced,  and  the  number  of 
divisions  through  which  the  liquid  is  raised 
in  the  stem  gives  at  once  the  volume  of  the 
body  in  grain-measures.  Watts' Dicl.of  Chem. 

Volumenometry  (voru-men-om"et-ri),  n. 
The  art  of  determining  the  volumes  or  spaces 
occupied  by  bodies:  applied  generally,  how- 
ever, only  to  solid  bodies;  stereometry. 

Volumetric  (vol-u-met'rik),  a.  In  chem.  of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  performed  by  measured 
volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  reagents. 
—  Volumetric  analysis,  titration  (which  see). 

Volumetrically  (vol-n-met'rik-al-li),  adv. 
By  volumetric  analysis. 

Voluminous  (vo-lu'min-us),  a.  [Fr.  volumi- 
neux.  See  VOLUME.  ]  1.  Consisting  of  many 
coils  or  complications. 

Woman  to  the  waist  and  fair 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Of  great  volume  or  bulk;  large;  extensive; 
bulky. 

Why,  though  I  seem  of  a  prodigious  waist, 
I  am  not  so  voluminous  and  vast 
But  there  are  lines  wherewith  I  might  be  embraced. 
B.  jonson. 

3.  Having  written  much ;  producing  books 
that  are  bulky  or  writing  many  of  them ; 
hence,  copious;  diffuse. 

The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for  many 
rests  and  nodding  places  in  a  voluminous  writer. 
Spectator. 

He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  much  pas- 
sion, and  was  too  voluminous  in  discourse 

Clarendon 

Voluminously  (vo-lu'min-us-li),  adv.  In 
a  voluminous  manner;  in  many  volumes;  in 
masses  rolled  on  successively;  very  copi- 
ously. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  the  di- 
vided schools,  and  voluminously  everywhere  han- 
dled.. Granville. 

Voluminousness  (vo-lu'min-us-nes),  n. 
State  of  being  voluminous  or  bulky.  '  The 
snake's  adamantine  Voluminousness.'  Shel- 
ley. 

Volumistt  (vol'um-ist),  n.  One  who  writes 
a  volume;  an  author.  'Hot  volumistx,  and 
cold  bishops.'  Milton. 

Voluntarily  (vol'un-ta-ri-li),  adv.  In  a  vol- 
untary manner;  spontaneously;  of  one's  own 
will ;  without  being  moved,  influenced,  or 
impelled  by  others. 

To  be  agents  voluntarily  in  our  own  destruction 
is  against  God  and  nature.  Hooker. 

Voluntariness  (vol'un-ta  ri-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  voluntary,  or  endowed  with 
the  power  of  choosing,  willing,  or  determin- 
ing; the  state  or  quality  of  being  produced 
by  the  will  or  free  choice.  '  The  Voluntari- 
ness of  An  action.'  Hammond. 

Voluntary  (vol'un-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  voluntaries, 
from  voluntas,  will,  choice,  from  an  old  part, 
pres.  of  volo,  velle,  to  will  (whence  volition, 
(bene)volence,  (malevolence) ;  cog.  E.  will.} 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  done  of  one's 
own  accord  or  free  choice. 

An  action  is  neither  good  nor  evil  unless  it  be 
voluntary  and  chosen.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Unconstrained  by  external  interference, 
force,  or  influence ;  not  compelled  by  the 
influence  of  another;  not  prompted  or  sug- 
gested by  another;  of  one's  or  its  own  ac- 
cord; of  one's  self  or  itself;  free.    "The  right 
of  voluntary  choice.'    Shak. 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires  not.    Milton. 
She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.          Pope. 
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3  Pertaining  to  the  will;  subject  to  or  con- 
trolled by  the  will ;  regulated  by  the  will ; 
as.  the  voluntary  motions  of  animals ;  the 
motion  of  a  limb  is  voluntary,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  involuntary.  —4.  Done  by  design 
or  intention  or  on  purpose  ;  intended  ;  in- 
tentional; designed;  purposed.  'Giving  my- 
self a  voluntary  wound.'  Shak. 

If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree  and  his  ax-head  fall 
from  the  helve,  ...  and  kills  another  passing  by; 
here  is  indeed  manslaughter,  but  no  voluntary  mar- 
ther.  Ptrktns. 

5.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or 
acting  of  one's  own  free-will,  choice,  or  ac- 
cording to  one's  judgment. 

God  did  not  act  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
agent    interfering  beforehand,  and  decreeing  with 
himself,  that  which  outwardly  proceeds  from  him. 
Hooker. 

6.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  voluntary- 
ism or  the  doctrines  of  the  voluntaries ;  as, 
the    voluntary   theory   or   controversy;    a 
voluntary  church.  —7.  In  lam,  according  to 
the  will,  consent,  or  agreement  of  a  party; 
without  a  valuable  (but  possibly  with  a 
good )  consideration ;   gratuitous ;   free.  — 
Voluntary  affidavit  or  oath,  an  affidavit  or 
oath  made  in  an  extrajudicial  matter,  or 
in  a  case  for  which  the  law  has  not  pro- 
vided. —  Voluntary  conveyance,  a  convey- 
ance which  may  be  made  merely  on  a  good, 
but  not  a  valuable  consideration.  —  Volun- 
tary jurisdiction,  a  jurisdiction  exercised  in 
matters  admitting  of  no  opposition  or  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  cognizable  by  any  judge 
and  in  any  place,  and  on  any  lawful  day.— 
Voluntary  waste,  waste  which  is  the  result 
of  the  voluntary  act  of  the  tenant  of  pro- 
perty; as  where,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  he  cuts  down  timber,  pulls  down 
a  wall,  or  the  like. 

Voluntary  (vol'un-ta-ri),  n.  1.  One  who 
engages  in  any  affair  of  his  own  choice  or 
free-will ;  a  volunteer.  '  Rash,  inconsider- 
ate, fiery  voluntaries.'  Shak.  Specifically— 
2.  A  member  of  that  ecclesiastical  party 
which  denies  to  the  state  the  right  of  inter- 
fering in  matters  of  religion,  either  by  pat- 
ronage or  control,  and  which  asserts  that 
the  church  should  be  supported  only  by  the 
voluntary  contributionsof  its  members,  who 
should  be  left  entirely  free  to  regulate  its 
affairs.  This  party,  in  relation  to  its  poli- 
tical aspect,  demands  that  all  churches 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  that  the  exceptional 
privilege  of  establishment  and  endowment 
accorded  to  those  who  adhere  to  the  creed 
and  ritual  recognized  by  the  state  should 
cease;  and  asserts  that  all  legislation  tend- 
ing to  favour  one  particular  denomination 
is  inequitable. — 3.  In  music,  an  organ  solo 
performed  at  the  beginning,  during,  or  at 
the  end  of  church  service.  Originally  such 
solos  were  extemporaneously  composed  by 
the  performer,  who  was  unrestricted  by  any 
strict  form,  style,  or  rule,  but  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary for  organists  to  select  for  perform- 
ance organ  pieces  of  a  suitable  nature  com- 
posed by  skilled  musicians,  large  collections 
of  which  are  now  published,  bearing  also 
the  names,  preludes,  offertories,  postludes, 
&c. 

Voluntaryism  (vol'un-ta-ri-izm),  n.  Vol- 
untary principle  or  action ;  the  system  or 
principle  of  supporting  anything  by  volun- 
tary contribution  or  assistance ;  especially, 
the  principle  of  supporting  religion  by  vol- 
untary effort  and  association,  in  opposition 
to  doing  so  by  the  aid  or  patronage  of  the 
state.  See  VOLUNTARY,  n.  2. 
Volunte,t  n.  [Fr.  volonte.  ]  Free-will. 
Chaucer. 

Volunteer  (vol-nn-terO,  n.  [Fr.  volontaire. 
See  VOLUNTARY.]  1.  A  person  who  enters 
into  any  service  of  his  own  free-will.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  A  person  who  of  his  own  free 
accord  offers  the  state  his  services  in  a 
military  capacity  without  the  stipulation  of 
a  substantial  reward.  The  oldest  volunteer 
company  in  Britain  is  the  Honourable  Ar- 
tillery Company  of  London,  whose  charter 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
179t,  and  again  in  1803,  when  the  ambition 
and  threats  of  France  agitated  England,  the 
government  reckoned  upon  having  a  force 
of  half  a  million  efficient  volunteers  in  arms; 
but  by  1815  this  force  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
About  1867  a  feeling  of  insecurity  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
insufficiency  of  the  national  defences,  and 
several  volunteer  corps  were  formed.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  many  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  riflemen  were  enrolled 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Corps  of  artil- 


lerymen, engineers,  Ac. ,  were  subsequently 
formed.  These  bodies  of  men  the  British 
government  provides  with  competent  in- 
structors, arms,  and  a  part  of  their  am- 
munition, besides  allowing  to  each  corps 
certain  grants  calculated  on  the  number  of 
the  efficient  members,  &c.  A  volunteer 
can  resign  on  giving  a  fortnight's  previous 
notice,  unless  when  the  country  is  reasonably 
considered  in  imminent  danger. 

Volunteer  (vol-un-ter1),  a.  Entering  into 
service  of  free-will;  consisting  of  volunteers; 
as.  volunteer  companies. 

Volunteer  (vol-un-ter'),  v.t.  To  offer  or 
bestow  voluntarily  or  without  solicitation 
or  compulsion.  '  The  chief  agents  who  had 
volunteered  their  services  against  him.'  B. 
Jonson. 

Volunteer  (vol-un-leY),  v.i.  To  enter  into 
any  service  of  one's  free-will  without  solici- 
tation or  compulsion;  as,  he  volunteered  in 
that  undertaking.  Dryden. 

Voluntyt  (vol'un-ti),  n.  Same  as  Volunte. 
Etelyn. 

Voluptuary  (vo-lup'tu-a-ri),  n.  [L.  volup- 
tuarim,  from  voluptas,  pleasure.]  A  man 
wholly  given  up  to  luxury  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  and  to  other  sensual 
pleasures;  a  sensualist. 

Does  not  the  voluptttury  understand  in  all  the  liber- 
ties of  a  loose  and  lewd  conversation  that  he  runs  the 
risk  of  body  and  soul?  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Voluptuary  (vo-lup'tu-a-ri),  a.  Given  to 
pleasure;  voluptuous* 

Voluptuous  (vo-lup'tu-us),  o.  [Fr.  volup- 
lueux;  L.  voluptuosus,  from  voluptas,  plea- 
sure.] 1.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or 
based  on  sensual  pleasure;  as,  voluptuous 
desires.  'Lust  voluptuous.'  Chaucer. — 
2.  Passed  or  spent  in  pleasure  or  sensuality^ 
'Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.' 
Milton.  —3.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure ; 
gratifying  the  senses;  exciting  or  tending  to 
excite  sensual  desires;  sensual.  '  Voluptuous 
idleness.'  Holland.  'Music  with  its  volup- 
tuous swell.'  Byron.  '  Voluptuous  charms.' 
Macaulay.— t.  Given  to  the  enjoyments  of 
luxury  and  pleasure ;  indulging  in  sensual 
gratifications.  '  Jolly  and  voluptuous  livers. ' 
AUerbury. 

Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
.    .    .    where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  -voluptuous,  as  beseems 
Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling  without  end.  Milton. 

Voluptuously  (vo-lup'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
voluptuous  manner;  with  free  indulgence 
of  sensual  pleasures;  luxuriously;  sensu- 
ally ;  as,  to  live  voluptuously.  '  Voluptu- 
ously surf eit  out  of  action. '  Shak. 

Voluptuousness  (vo-lup'tu-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  voluptuous; 
addictedness  to  pleasure  or  sensual  gratifi- 
cation; luxuriousuess. 

But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 

In  my  voluptuousness  ;  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  ray  fust.  Shak. 

Voluptyt  (vol'up-ti),  n.    Voluptuousness. 

Sir  f.  Elyot. 
Voluspa  (vol'us-pa),  n.     A  Scandinavian 

prophetess  or  sibyl. 

Here  seated,  the  votusfa  or  sibyl  was  to  listen  to 
the  rhyniical  inquiries  which  should  be  made  to  her, 
and  to  return  an  extemporaneous  answer. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

[As  applied  to  the  prophetess  this  name  is 
erroneous.  The  right  word  is  Icel.  Volvo,, 
whence  Voluepd,  the  lay  or  song  of  the 
Volva,  the  name  of  an  old  Icelandic  poem. 
Sir  W.  Scott  has  simply  made  a  mistake.] 

Voluta  (vo-lu'ta),  n.  [L,  a  volute.]  A  genus 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  including  those 
which  have  a  univalve  spiral  shell,  with  an 
aperture  destitute  of  a  beak,  and  somewhat 
effuse,  and  a  columella  twisted  or  plaited, 
generally  without  lips  or  perforation.  The 
species,  which  are  carnivorous,  are  princi- 
pally found  in  great  numbers  in  tropical 
seas.  Their  shells  are  prized  by  collectors 
above  most  others  for  their  beauty  an  d  rarity. 

Volutationt  (vol-u-ta'shon),  n.  [L.  volu- 
tatio,  from  voluto,  from  volvo,  to  roll.]  A 
wallowing;  a  rolling,  as  of  the  body  on  the 
earth. 

In  the  sea,  when  the  storm  is  over,  there  remains 
still  an  inward  working  and  validation. 

Bp.  Reynolds. 

Volute  (vo-luf),  n.  [Fr.  volute,  from  L.  vo- 
luta,  a  volute,  from  volutus,  pp.  of  Volvo, 
volutum,  to  roll.  ]  1.  In  arch,  a  kind  of 
spiral  scroll  used  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  capitals,  of  which  it  is  a 
principal  ornament.  The  number  of  vo- 
lutes in  the  Ionic  order  is  four.  In  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  they  are 


more  numerous,  in  the  former  being  accom- 
panied with  smaller  ones,  called  helices. — 


Volutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Capitals 
a  a.  Volutes.  b.  Helix. 

2.  A  gasteropodous  mollusc  of  the  genus 
Voluta  See  VOLUTA. 

Voluted  (vo-lut'ed),  a.  Having  a  volute  or 
spiral  scroll. 

Volutidse  (vo-lut'i-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  which  the  genus 
Voluta  is  the  type.  This  family  comprises 
numerous  species,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  families  of  the 
spiral-shelled  molluscs.  The  music-shells, 
mitre-shells,  and  date-shells  are  examples. 

Volution  (vo-lu'shon),  n.  [From  L.  volvo, 
volutum,  to  roll.]  A  spiral  turn;  a  con- 
volution. 

Volva  (vol'va),  n.  [L,  a  wrapper.]  In  bat. 
the  wrapper  or  involucrum-like  base  of  the 
stipes  of  certain  fungi,  as  Agaricus  volva- 
ceus.  It  is  the  remnants  of  a  bag  that  en- 
veloped the  whole  plant  in  its  earlier  stages, 
and  was  left  at  the  foot  of  the  stipes  when 
the  plant  elongated  and  burst  through  it. 

Volve  t  (volv),  v.t.  To  turn  over,  as  in  the 
mind;  to  consider;  to  think  over.  Sterne. 

Volvocineae  (vol-vo-sin'c  e),  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  minute  aquatic  vegetables,  having  as  its 
type  the  genus  Volvox  (which  see). 

VolVOX  (vol'voks),  71.  [From  L.  volvo,  to 
roll.  ]  A  genus  of  minute  unicellular  organ- 
ism s,formerly  classed  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  now  regarded  as  vegetables  and  ranked 
among  the  Protophyta.  They  are  globular 
or  nearly  so.  The  best  known  species  is  V. 
globator,  which  collects iutospherical masses 
or  colonies  in  stagnant  water,  giving  it  its 
greenish  tint. 

Volvulus  (vol'vu-lus),  7).  In  pathol.  a  twist- 
ing of  the  intestine,  producing  obstruction 
to  the  passing  of  its  contents  and  strangu- 
lation of  the  part  involved. 

Vomer  (vo'mer),  «.  [L.,  a  ploughshare.]  In 
anat.  the  slender  thin  bone  which  separates 
the  nostrils  from  each  other. 

Vomerine  (vo'mer-In),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  vomer. 

Vomic  (vom'ik),  a.  [See  VOMICA.]  Purulent; 
ulcerous. 

Vornica  (vom'i-ka),  n.  [L.,  an  abscess,  an 
ulcer.  ]  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  any 
encysted  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a 
viscus,  but  more  especially  applied  to  an 
abscess  in  the  lungs.  Dmiglittm, 

Vomic-nut  (vom'ik-nut),  n.  [L.  vomo,  to 
vomit,  and  nux,  a  nut.]  The  seed  of  the 
Strychiws  nux-vomica,  a  medium-sized  tree 
growing  in  various  parts  of  India.  See 
NUX-VOMICA  and  STRYCHNoa 

Vomit (vom'it),r. (.  [FromL.  vfnno, vomitunt, 
to  vomit.  Cog.Gr.  emo(withdigammat)en»), 
Skr.  ram,  to  vomit.]  1.  To  throw  up  or  eject 
from  the  stomach ;  to  discharge  from  the 
stomach  through  the  mouth.  It  is  followed 
often  by  forth,  up,  or  out. 

A  scum  of  Bretons  and  base  lackey  peasants 
Whom  their  o'ercloyed  country  -vomits  forth.  Shak. 

The  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten   shalt  thou, 
vomit  up.  Prov.  xxiii.  8. 

The  fish  .  .  .  -vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land. 
Jon.  li.  10. 

2.  To  eject  with  violence  from  any  hollow 
place;  to  belch  forth;  to  emit.  'Like  the 
sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  stones.'  Milton. 


During  the  night  the  volcano    . 
vast  quantities  of  fire  and  smoke. 


mited  iif 
Cook. 


Vomit  (vom'it),  v.  i.  To  eject  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth;  to  puke;  to 
spew ;  as,  some  persons  can  excite  them- 
selves to  vomit  by  swallowing  air  or  by 
tickling  the  palate. 

Vomit  (vom'it),  n.  1.  The  matter  ejected  from 
the  stomach. 

So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge,  .  . 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  -vomit  up. 

Shal. 
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2  That  which  excites  the  stomach  to  dis- 
charge its  contents;  an  emetic. 

Whether  a  vomit  may  be  safely  given,  must  be 
judged  by  the  circumstances.  Arbuthnat. 

—Black  vomit  the  dark  coloured  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach  in  the  last  stage 
of  yellow  fever  or  other  malignant  disease; 
hence,  the  disease  itself;  yellow  fever. 

Vomiting  (vom'it-ing),  n.  i.  The  act  of  eject- 
ing the  contents  of  the  stomach  through 
the  mouth.  Vomiting  is  essentially  an  in- 
verted spasmodic  motion  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  esophagus,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, attended  with  strong  convulsions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  diaphragm. 
It  is  preceded  by  the  sensation  called 
nausea.— 2.  That  which  is  vomited;  vomit. 
'Hold  the  chalice  to  beastly  vomitings.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Vomition  (vo-mi'shon\  n.  The  act  or  power 
of  vomiting.  [Rare.] 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives,  by  spewing  tip 
their  debauch  !  whereas,  if  the  stomach  had  wanted 
the  faculty  of  vomit  ten,  they  had  inevitably  died. 
Grew. 

Vomitive  ( vom '  it  -  iv ),  a.  [  Fr.  v&mitif.  ] 
Causing  the  ejection  of  matter  from  the 
stomach;  emetic.  Boyle. 

VomitO  (vo-me't6),  n.  [Sp.]  The  yellow 
fever,  in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  usually 
attended  with  the  black  vomit. 

Vomitory  (vom'i-to-ri),  n.  [L.  vomitorius, 
that  causes  vomiting,  that  vomits,  hence 
vomitoria,  passages  in  a  theatre  by  which 
the  people  entered  and  came  out,  from  vomo, 
vomitum.  SeeVoiHT.]  1.  An  emetic.— 2.  In 
arch,  an  opening  gate  or  door  in  au  ancient 


Vomitory  in  the  Coliseum. 

theatre  and  amphitheatre  which  gave  in- 
gress or  egress  to  the  people. 

Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the  im- 
mense multitude.  Gibbon. 

Vomitory  (vom'i-to-ri),  a.  Procuring  vomit- 
ing; causing  to  eject  from  the  stomach; 
emetic. 

Vomituritipn  (vom'i-tu-ri"shon),  n.  [As  if 
from  a  Latin  verb  vomiturire,  to  desire  to 
vomit.]  1.  An  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit; 
retching.  —  2.  The  vomiting  of  but  little 
matter,  or  vomiting  with  little  effort. 

Voracious  (vo-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  vorax,  vor- 
acis,  from  voro,  to  devour;  from  a  root 
which  gives  also  Gr.  bora,  food;  Skr.  gar,  to 
swallow.]  1.  Greedy  for  eating;  eating  food 
in  large  quantities;  ravenous;  as,  a  vora- 
cious man.  '  Men  of  a  voracious  appetite.' 
Spectator. 

I  have  seen  of  the  king  carrion  crows.  .  .  .  They 
are  very  voracious,  and  will  despatch  a  carcass  in  a 
trice.  Damfier. 

2.  Rapacious.— 3.  Readytodevourorswallow 
up;  as,  a  voracious  gulf  or  whirlpool. 

Voraciously  (vo-ra'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  vo- 
racious manner ;  with  greedy  appetite  ; 
ravenously. 

Voraciousness  (vo-ra'shus-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  voracious;  greedi- 
ness of  appetite ;  ravenousness ;  voracity. 
'Distinguishing  himself  by  voraciousness  of 
appetite.'  Addison. 

Voracity  (vp-ras'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  voracious ;  greediness  of  appetite ; 
voraciousness. 

The  polite  luxury  of  the  Norman  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  coarse  -voracity  of  his  Saxon  and 
Danish  neighbours.  He  loved  to  display  his  magni- 
ficence, not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads  of 
strong  drink,  but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich 
annour,  gallant  horses.  Sec.  Macaulay. 

Voraglnous  (vo-raj'in-us),  a.  [L.  voragino- 
8U8,  from  vorago,  a  deep  and  almost  bottom- 


less abyss,  from  voro,  to  devour.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  gulf  or  whirlpool ;  hence,  de- 
vouring ;  swallowing.  '  A  cavern's  jaws 
voraginous  and  vast.'  Mallet.  [Rare.] 

VoragO  (vo-ra'go),  n.  [L.]  A  gulf;  an  abyss. 
"Die  voragos  of  subterranean  cellars,  wells 
and  dungeons.'  Evelyn. 

Vorant  (vo'rant),  a.  [L.  vorans,  vorantis, 
ppr.  of  voro,  to  devour.]  In  her.  devouring: 
applied  to  one  animal  depicted  as  devouring 
another. 

Vortex  (vor'teks),  n.  pi.  Vortices  (vor'ti-sez) 
or  Vortexes  (vor'tek-sez).  [L.,  from  verto, 
anciently  vorto.  to  turn.  See  VERSE.]  1.  The 
form  produced  when  any  portion  of  a  fluid 
is  set  rotating  round  an  axis;  a  whirling  or 
gyratory  motion  of  any  fluid  whether  liquid 
or  aeriform.  Familiar  examples  are  seen  in 
eddies,  whirlpools,  waterspouts,  whirlwinds, 
and  on  a  larger  scale  in  cyclones  and  storms 
generally.  It  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
a  whirlpool  or  a  body  of  water  moving  with  a 
circular  motion,  and  forming  a  cavity  in  the 
centre,  into  which  all  bodies  coming  within 
its  influence  are  drawn  and  engulfed.  'Roll 
in  her  vortex  and  her  power  confess.'  Pope. 
1  The  huge  vortex  of  Norse  darkness.'  Car- 
lyle, — 2.  In  the  Cartesian  philos.  a  collection 
of  material  particles,  forming  a  fluid  or 
ether,  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotatory  mo- 
tion about  an  axis,  and  filling  all  space, 
and  by  which  Descartes  accounted  for  the 
motions  of  the  universe.  This  theory  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  one  time,  but 
is  now  entirely  discredited.  —  Vortex  ring, 
in  physics,  a  vortical  molecular  filament 
or  column  returning  into  itself  so  as  to 
form  a  ring  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
rotating  circles  placed  side  by  side,  like 
beads  on  a  string,  as  the  singular  smoke- 
rings  which  are  sometimes  produced  when 
a  cannon  is  flred,  or  when  a  smoker  skil- 
fully emits  a  puff  of  tobacco  smoke.  Re- 
cent labours  in  the  theoretical  investigation 
of  the  motion  of  vortices,  more  particularly 
the  theorems  relating  to  vortex  filaments 
rotating  round  a  central  axis  in  a  friction- 
less  or  perfect  fluid,  have  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  founding  on  them  a  new  form  of 
the  atomic  theory. 

Vortex-ring  (vor'teks-ring),  n.  See  under 
VORTEX. 

Vortex-wheel(vor'teks-whel),  n.  A  turbine. 

Vortical  (vor'ti-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  vortex;  whirling;  turning;  as, 
a  vortical  motion. 

Vertically  (vor/ti-kal-H),  adv.  In  a  vortical 
manner;  whirlingly. 

Vorticella  (vor-ti-sena),  n.  [Dim.  of  vor- 
tex (which  see).]  A  genus  of  bell-shaped 
wheel  infusoria,  having  a  fixed  stem  capable 
of  being  coiled  into  a  spiral  form,  and  vi- 
bratile  organs  called  cilia  at  their  anterior 
extremity,  which  are  constantly  in  rapid 
motion  and  attract  particles  of  food.  The 
species,  which  are  popularly  called  bell- 
animals  or  animalcules,  bell-flowers,  and 
bell -polyps,  are  very  numerous  in  fresh 
water,  and  are  generally  too  small  to  be 
perceived  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 


Reproduction  in  Vorticella  may  take  place 
by  fission,  or  by  gemmation,  or  by  a  process 
of  encystation  and  endogenous  division. 

Vorticellidse  (vor-ti-sel'i-de),  n.  pi,  A  fa- 
mily of  infusorian  animalcules  having  for 
its  type  the  genus  Vorticella.  See  VORTI- 
CELLA. 

Vorticose  (vpr'ti-kos),  a.  Whirling;  vorti- 
cal. '  A  vorticose  motion  of  the  air  inwards.' 
Ency.  Brit. 

Vertiginous  (vor-tij'in-us),  a.  Having  a 
motion  round  a  centre  or  axis;  vortical. 


With  vertiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey.  Co 


wper, 


.  , 

Votaress  (vo'ta-res),  n.    A  female  devoted 


to  any  service,  worship,  or  state  of  life ;  a 
female  votary. 

His  woeful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress,  Shak. 

No  rosary  this  votaress  needs.          Clcaveland, 

Votarist(vo'ta-rist),  n.  [See  VOTARY.]  A 
votary.  'The  votaristsof  Saint  Clare.'  Shak. 
'A  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed.'  Milton. 

The  weak,  wan  votarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell 
To  walk  with  taper  dim  the  winding  aisle.    Rogers 

Votary  (vo'ta-ri),  n.  [From  L.  votum,  avow. 

See  VOTE.]  One  devoted,  consecrated,  or 
engaged  by  a  vow  or  promise;  hence,  more 
generally,  one  devoted,  given,  or  addicted  to 
some  particular  service,  worship,  study,  or 
state  of  life;  as,  every  goddess  of  antiquity 
had  her  votaries;  every  pursuit  or  study  has 
its  votaries,  'Already  love's  firm  votary.' 
Shak. 

That  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  liberty  should  accept 
office  under  a  military  usurper  seems,  no  <Loul>t.  at 
first  sight  extraordinary.  Macaulay. 

Votary  (vo'ta-ri),  a.  Consecrated  by  a  vow 
or  promise;  consequent  on  a  vow;  votive. 
Bacon. 

Vote  (vot),  n.  [Fr.  vote,  a  vote,  from  L. 
votum,  a  vow,  wish,  will,  from  voveo,  votum, 
to  vow.  See  Vow.]  1.  A  suffrage;  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish,  desire,  will,  preference, 
or  choice  in  regard  to  any  measure  pro- 
posed, in  which  the  person  voting  has  an 
interest  in  common  with  others  either  in 
electing  a  man  to  fill  a  certain  situation  or 
office,  or  in  passing  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  the  like.  This  vote  or  expression  of 
will  may  be  given  by  holding  up  the  hand, 
by  rising  and  standing  up,  by  the  voice 
(viva  voce),  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  or  other- 
wise. Hence— 2.  That  by  which  will  or  pre- 
ference is  expressed  in  elections  or  in  decid- 
ing propositions;  a  ballot,  a  ticket,  &c.;  as, 
a  written  vote, 

The  freeman  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land. 

O.  IV.  Holmes. 

3.  That  which  is  given,  allowed,  or  conveyed 
by  the  will  of  a  majority;  a  thing  conferred 
by  vote;  a  grant;  as,  the  ministry  received 
a  vote  of  confidence;  the  vote  for  the  civil 
service  amounted  to  24^  million  pounds. — 

4.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority ;  decision 
by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a  num- 
ber; result  of  voting;  as,  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous.—  fi.t  An  ardent  wish  or  desire;  a 
prayer. 

I  join  with  you 

In  my  -votes  that  way.         Jifassinfftr. 
Those  interchangeable  votes  of  priest  and  people. 
,  .  .   'O  Lord,  arise,  help  us,  and  deliver  us  for  thy 
Name*s  sake!    O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
&C.1  Pridtawe. 

Vote  (vot),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  voted;  ppr.  vot- 
ing. [Fr.  voter,  to  vote.  See  the  noun.] 
To  give  a  vote ;  to  express  or  signify  the 
mind,  will,  or  preference  in  electing  men  to 
office,  or  in  passing  laws,  regulations,  and 
the  like,  or  in  deciding  on  any  proposition 
in  which  one  has  an  interest  with  others. 

Both  expressed  their  opinion  that  a  more  indepen- 
dent, a  more  disinterested  set  of  men  than  those  who 
had  promised  to  vote  for  him,  never  existed  on  earth. 

Dickens. 

Vote  (vot),  v.t.  1.  To  choose  by  suffrage;  to 
elect  by  some  expression  of  will ;  as,  the 
citizens  voted  their  candidate  into  office 
with  little  opposition.— 2.  To  enact  or  estab- 
lish by  vote  or  some  expression  of  will;  as,  the 
legislature  voted  the  resolution  unanimous- 
ly. —  3.  To  grant  by  vote  or  expression  of 
will. 
Parliament  voted  them  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

w/. 

Voter  (vot'er),  n.  One  who  votes  or  has  a 
legal  right  to  vote  or  give  his  suffrage ;  an 
elector. 

Voting-paper  (vot'ing-pa-per),  n.  A  paper 
by  which  a  person  gives  his  vote;  a  ballot^ 
ing-paper;  particularly,  according  to  the 
British  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  a  paper  used  in 
voting  by  ballot  in  the  election  of  members 
of  parliament,  of  municipal  corporations, 
and  the  like.  Such  papers  are  used  only  in 
cases  where  the  number  of  candidates  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  vacancies,  and  contain 
a  list  of  the  candidates,  and  the  voter  has 
secretly  to  put  a  mark  at  the  name  of  the 
candidate  or  candidates  he  selects. 

Votistt  (vot'ist),  n.  One  who  makes  a  vow; 
a  vower.  '  Votist  of  revenge.'  Chapman. 

Votive  (vo'tiv),  a.  [L.  votivus,  from  votum, 
a  vow.  See  VOTE.]  1.  Given,  paid,  or  con- 
secrated, in  consequence  of  some  vow;  as, 
votive  offerings. 

Venus,  take  my  votive  glass.  Prior. 
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2.  Observed  or  practised  in  consequence  of 
a  vow.  [Rare.] 

/ ',  -tii-e  abstinence  some  constitutions  may  endure. 
ftMam. 

—  Votive  medal,  one  struck  in  grateful  com- 
memoration of  some  auspicious  event,  as 
the  recovery  of  a  prince  from  sickness. — 
A  votive  offering,  a  tablet,  picture,  &c., 
dedicated  in  consequence  of  the  vow  [L.  ex 
'  of  a  worshipper.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  such  offerings  were  dedicated 
to  some  deity,  and  were  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  temples.  Among  Roman  Catholics  they 
are  given  to  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
or  t»  some  saint. 
Votively  (vo'tiv-li),  adv-  In  a  votive  nian- 

nrr;  by  v.>\v. 

Votlveness  (vo'tiv-nes),  n.  State  or  quality 
of  being  votive. 

Votresst  (vot'res),  n.  A  female  votary ;  a 
\utaress.  Shak. 

Vouch  (vouch),  v.t.  [O.E.  vouch*.,  Norm. 
rancher,  0.  Fr.  vocher,  from  L.  vocare,  to 
call.  Hence  avouch.  See  VOICE  ]  l.t  To 
call  to  witness;  to  obtest.  '  And  vouch  the 
silent  stars  and  conscious  moon.'  Dryden. 

2.  To  declare;  to  assert;  to  affirm;  to  attest; 
to  maintain  by  affirmations. 

What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  Signior  Lucio? 
Shak. 

3.  To  warrant;  to  be  surety  for;  to  answer 
for;  to  make  good. 

Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vottfh  the  truth  of  it.  Shak. 

The  consistency  of  the  discourse  .  .  .  vouches  it 
to  be  worthy  of  the  great  apostle.  Locke. 

4.  To  support;  to  back;  to  follow  up.  'Bold 
words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold.'  Milton. 

5.  In  law,  to  call  or  summon  into  court  to 
warrant  and  defend,  or  to  make  good  a 
warranty  of  title. 

He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the 
common  vouchee.  Blackstone. 

SYN.  To  declare,  asseverate,  assert,  aver, 
protest,  affirm,  attest,  warrant,  guarantee, 
confirm,  assure. 

Vouch  (vouch),  v.i.  1.  To  bear  witness;  to 
give  testimony  or  full  attestation ;  to  be 
surety.  '  Vouch  with  me,  heaven.'  Shak. 

He  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  till  the  elector 
of  Hanover  shall  -vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  she  has 
so  solemnly  affirmed.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  maintain;  to  assert;  to  aver. 

I  therefore  -vouch  again 

That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood 
He  wrought  upon  her.  Shak. 

Voucht  (vouch),  n.    Approving  or  attesting 
voice;  warrant;  attestation;  testimony. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  toge  should  I  stand  here, 
To  peg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  -vouches.  Shak. 

Vouchee  (vouch-eO,  n.  In  law,  the  person 
who  is  vouched  or  summoned  in  a  writ  of 
right. 

Voucher  (vouch'er),  n.  1.  One  who  vouches 
or  gives  witness  or  full  attestation  to  any- 
thing. 

The  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together  as 
vouchers  for  each  other's  reputation.  Spectator. 

2.  In  law,  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right;  one 
who  calls  in  another  to  establish  his  war- 
ranty of  title.  In  common  recoveries  there 
may  be  a  single  voucher  or  double  vouchers. 
[In  this  sense  written  also  Vouchor.]— 3.  A 
book,  paper,  or  document  which  serves  to 
vouch  the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm 
and  establish  facts  of  any  kind;  specifically, 
the  written  evidence  of  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  as  a  discharged  account  and  the  like. 

Vouchmentt  (vouch'ment),  n.  A  declara- 
tion; a  solemn  assertion.  '  Their  vouchment 
by  their  honour.'  Bp.  Hacket. 

Voucher  (vouch'or),  n.    See  VOUCHER,  2. 

Vouchsafe  (vouch-saf),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.vouch- 
safed;  ppr.  vouchsafaig.  [  Vouch  and  sofe, 
to  vouch  or  answer  for  safety;  O.E.  vouche- 
sauf  (Chaucer),  often  as  two  words,  to  vouch- 
safe, to  grant]  1.  To  condescend  to  grant; 
to  concede;  as,  not  to  vouchsafe  an  answer. 
I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouch- 
safes no  notice.  Shad, 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle  that  God  vouchsafed 
to  the  heathen  the  means  of  salvation.  South, 

2.t  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension. 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in 
If  thou  -vouchsafe  them.  Shak. 

Vouchsafe  (vouch-saf'),  v.i.  To  condescend; 
to  deign;  to  yield. 

Votichsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old. 

Vouchsafement  (vouch-saf'ment),  n?  The 
act  of  vouchsafing,  or  that  which  is  vouch- 


safed; a  gift  or  grant  in  condescension;  as, 
God's  greatest  communicated  vouchsafe- 
ments.  l>'»tl>'. 

Voulge  fvnlzh  ).  n.  [0.  Fr.  rovlfft.  vougc; 
origin  unknown.]  In  anc.  armour,  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  military  instrument  affixed  to 
the  staff,  like  the  pike  or  halbert;  called 
also  Langue-de-boeuf,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  tongue  of  an  ox. 

Voussoir  (vos'war),  n.  [Fr.,  from  rouwure, 
the  curvature  of  a 

vault,  from  a  verb 

voutser,  hypothe-  -  i.F-i 

tical  L.  volutiare,  -•    '-.xJ^v 

to    round,    make  ,-•--.' 

round,     from     L  L  ..-  /t 

volvo,  volutum,  to  -l 

roll;  hence,  akin  to 

vault.]    In  arch,  a 

stone  in  the  shape  a  a,  Voussoirs. 

of     a     truncated 

wedge  which  forms  part  of  an  arch.     The 

under  sides  of  the  voussoirs  form  the  in- 

trados  or  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  the  upper 

sides  the  extrados.     The  middle  voussoir  is 

termed  the  keystone.    See  ARCH. 

Vow  (vou),  n.  fO.Pr  vou,  nv.Mod.Vr.  vceu, 
a  vow,  from  L.  votum,  a  vow,  from  voveo, 
votum,  to  vow;  hence  really  the  same  word 
as  vote.  Avow  is  a  derivative.]  1.  A  solemn 
promise;  an  engagement  solemnly  entered 
into;  in  a  more  special  sense,  (a)  a  kind 
of  promissory  oath  made  to  God,  or  to 
some  deity,  to  perform  some  act  or  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  deity  something  of  value  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  or  in  the 
event  of  receiving  something  specially  de- 
sired, such  as  success  in  an  enterprise,  de- 
liverance from  danger,  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, Ac.  (&)  A  promise  to  follow  out  some 
line  of  conduct,  or  to  consecrate  or  devote 
one's  self  wholly  or  in  part  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  some  act  or  service. 

By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 

In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke.      Shak. 

Knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow , 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith.  Dryden. 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word.       Byron. 

The  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness  made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 

Tennyson. 

2.t  A  solemn  asseveration  or  declaration;  a 
positive  assertion. 

What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  t 
Shak. 

VOW  (vou),  v.t    [Fr.  vouer.    See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  promise  solemnly;  to  give,  consecrate, 
or  dedicate  by  a  solemn  promise,  as  to  a 
divine  power;  as,  Jacob  vowed  to  God  a 
tenth  of  his  substance,  and  his  own  future 
devotion  to  his  service.    Gen.  xxviii. 

When  thou  vowest  a  vow,  defer  not  to  pay  it,  .  . 
pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  Eccles.  v.  4. 

To  Master  Harvey,  upon  some  special  consideration, 
I  have  vowed  this  my  labour.  Spenser. 

2.Tothreaten  solemnlyoruponoath.  'Weep- 
ing, cursing,  vowing  vengeance.'  Shak. 

That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
Shak. 

Vow  (vou),  v.i.  To  make  vows  or  solemn 
promises;  to  protest  solemnly;  to  asseverate. 

Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  that 
thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay.  Eccles.  v.  5. 

He  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God 
He  came  bu.t  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster.      Shak. 

Vow-break  t  (vou'brak),  n.  A  breach  of  a 
vow  or  vows. 

Sacrilege  and  vow-break  m  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
made  them  descend  quick  into  their  graves. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Vowed  (vou'd),  p.  and  a.  1.  Devoted;  con- 
secrated. 'Thy  vowed  priests.'  Milton,— 

2.  Sworn  to;  confirmed  by  oath. 

This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vowd  contract, 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine.  Shak. 

3.  Sworn;  constant;  inveterate;  confirmed. 
'So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies.'    Shak. 

Vowel  (vou'el),  n.  [Fr.  voyelle,  from  L.  ro- 
calis,  lit.  a  vocal  letter,  from  vox,  vocis,  the 
voice.  See  VOICE.]  1.  A  sound  uttered  by 
simply  opening  the  mouth  or  vocal  organs; 
a  sound  uttered  when  the  vocal  organs  are 
merely  in  an  open  position,  as  the  sound 
of  a  or  o.  Vowels  are  distinguished  from 
consonants  in  that  the  former  can  be  pro- 
nounced by  themselves,  while  consonants 
require  to  be  sounded  with  the  aid  of  a 
vowel. 

When  the  voice  is  not  further  modified  by  contact, 
partial  or  complete,  of  the  lips  or  tongue,  but  flows 
through  an  open  channel  without  any  friction  or  hiss- 
ing, then  we  nave  vowel  sound.  When  on  the  other 
hand  the  sound  is  not  complete  until  the  action  of 
some  part  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  has  ceased, 


then  we  have  produced  what  we  may  call  conson- 
antal sound.  Briefly.  '  a  voTt'fi  is  the  result  of  an 
open  position  of  the  oral  organs;  an  articulation  (this 
is  Mr.  Bell's  term  for  consonant)  is  the  result  of  an 
opening  action  of  the  organ/  Petit. 

Vowels  in  all  their  varieties  are  really  infinite  in 
number.  Yet,  for  practical  purposes,  certain  typi- 
cal vowels,  each  with  a  large  margin  for  dialectic 
variety,  have  been  fixed  upon  in  all  languages. 

.M.i .v  MiMer. 

2.  The  letter  or  character  which  represents 
such  a  sound. 

Vowel  (vou'el),  a.  Pertaining  to  •&  vowel; 
vocal.  —  Voicel  points.  See  under  POINT. 

Vowelish*  (vou'el-ish),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
n.  vuwel.  B.  Jonson. 

Vowelism  (vou'el-izm),n.  The  use  of  vowels. 

Vowelled  jjrou'eld),  «.  Furnished  with 
vowels.  'With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well- 
vowell'd  words.'  Dryden. 

Vower  (vou'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  vow. 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

Vow-fellOW  (vou'fel-16),  n.  One  bound  by 
the  same  vow.  '  Voiv-felloics  witli  this  vir- 
tuous duke.'  Shak.  [Rare.] 

Vox-humana  (voki-hn-mi'M),  n.  [L.]  A 
reed-stop  in  an  organ,  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  human  voice. 
It  is  tuned  in  unison  with  open  diapason, 
and  depends  for  its  timbre  upon  the  shape 
of  the  tube  through  which  the  sound  of  the 
reed  is  transmitted. 

Voyage  (voi'aj),  n.  [Fr.  voyage,  a  journey; 
It.  Vfagqto,  Sp.  viage;  from  L  viaticum,  pro- 
visions for  the  way,  in  later  times  a  journey, 
viaticus,  pertaining  to  a  journey,  from  via, 
a  way,  the  root  being  seen  also  in  E.  way.] 
1.  Formerly,  a  passage  or  journey  by  sea  or 
by  land :  now  applied  only  to  a  journey  or 
passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port, 
or  country  to  another,  especially  a  passing 
or  journey  by  water  to  a  distant  place  or 
country ;  as,  a  voyage  to  the  East  or  West 
Indies. — 2.f  The  practice  of  travelling. 

Nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another  by 
voyage  into  foreign  parts.  Baton. 

3.  t  A  way  or  course  taken;  attempt;  under- 
taking. 

If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her  and  prevail, 
I  am  no  further  your  ciiciny.  SAaJk. 

Voyage  (voi'aj),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  voyaged; 
ppr.  voyaging.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage; 
to  sail  or  pass  by  water. 

A  mind  forever 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone. 
H'orctnvorth, 

Voyage  (voi'aj),  r.  ?.  To  travel;  to  pass  over. 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffer'd;  with  what  pain 
Voyaged  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep.  Milton. 

Voyageable  (voi'aj-a-bl).a.  Capable  of  being 
sailed  or  travelled  over;  navigable. 

Voyager  (voi'aj-er),  n.  One  who  sails  or 
passes  by  sea  or  water. 

A  private  voyager,  I  pass  the  main.         Pope. 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  the  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song.  Byron. 

Voyageur  (vwa-ya-zher'),  n.     [Fr.]    Lit.  a 
traveller.    The  Canadian  name  of  a  class  of 
men  employed  by  the  fur  companies,  &c.,in 
transporting  goods  by  the  rivers  and  across 
the  land  to  and  from  the  remote  stations  at 
the  north-west.     These  men  are  nearly  al- 
ways French  Canadians  or  half-breeds. 
Vraisemfolance  ( vra-san-blans),   n.    [Fr.] 
The  appearance  of  truth. 
Vugg,  Vugh  (vug),  n.     In  mining,  a  cavity; 
a  hollow  in  a  rock  or  in  a  lode;  a  vogle. 
Vulcan  (vul'kan),  n.  [L.  Vulcanusor  Volcan- 
«*   (hence   vol 
cano);  akin  Skr. 
i(M'a,aftre.]  l.In 
Jiom.  myth,  the 
god    who    pre- 
sided over   fire 
and  the  working 
of  metals.     The 
Roman       poets 
transferred    all 
the       stories 
which    are    re- 
lated    of     the 
Greek  Hephres- 
tos  to  their  own 
Vulcan,  the  two 
divinities       be- 
coming   in    the 
course  of  time 
completely  iden- 
tified.   By  some 
writers    he     is 
said     to     have 
been  born  lame. 


Vulcan,  from  an  antique. 


but  by  others  his  lameness  is  attributed  to  his 
having  been  thrown  from  Olympus.  Vulcan 
patronized  handicraftsmen  of  every  kind, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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anil  to  this  or  to  his  lameness  the  poets  most 
frequently  refer.  In  sculpture  he  is  g<  nn-- 
allv  represented  as  a  strong,  bearded  man, 
with  a  hammer  ami  pincers  and  a  pointed 
cap.  — 2.  The  name  given  to  a  hypothetical 
jntra- Mercurial  planet,  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  1859.  Its  period  of  revo- 
lution has  been  fixed  at  24  26  days,  and  the 
inclination  of  its  orbit  is  said  not  to  exceed  7'. 

Vulcanian  (vul-ka'ni-an)  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  \'ulcan,  or  to  works  in  iron,  <fcc.— 2.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  volcanoes ;  volcanic.  '  A 
region  of  vulcanian  activity.'  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor.—3.  In  yeol.  pertaining  to  or  designating 
the  system  or  theory  of  the  I'ulcanista, 
otherwise  termed  Plutonists. 

Vulcanic  (vul-kan'ik),  a.  Volcanic;  vul- 
canian. 

Vulcanicity(vul-ka-nis'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  volcanic;  volcanic  power 
or  action;  volcanicity.  '  The  widely  occur- 
ring phenomena  of  vulcanicity.'  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Vulcanism  (vul'kan-izm),  71.  In  geol.  a  gen- 
eral term  proposed  by  Humboldt  for  all  the 
phenomena  due  to  internal  heat,  as  vol- 
canoes, hot  springs,  &c. 

Vulcanlst  (vul'kan-ist),  n.  One  who  sup- 
ports the  ruleaniaii  or  Plutonic  theory, 
which  ascribes  the  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface  to  the  agency  of  fire.  See  PLUTONIC. 

Vulcanite  (vul'kan-it),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  vul- 
canized caoutchouc  differing  from  ordinary 
vulcanized  caoutchouc  in  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphur— from  30  to  60  per 
cent— and  in  being  made  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. It  is  of  a  brownish-black  colour, 
is  hard  and  tough,  cuts  easily,  and  takes  a 
good  polish,  on  which  account  it  is  largely 
used  for  making  into  combs,  brooches, 
bracelets,  and  many  other  ornaments.  It  is 
not  affected  by  water  or  any  of  the  other 
caoutchouc  solvents.  As  it  is  especially 
distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  it  evolves  when  rubbed,  it  is 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  electric 
machines.  Called  also  Ebonite.— 1.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  vulcanic  garnet  or  py- 
roxene, from  its  being  found  in  ejected  blocks 
and  lavas. 

Vulcanization  ( vulTtan-iz-a"shon ),  n.  A 
method  of  treating  caoutchouc  or  india- 
rubber  with  some  form  of  sulphur  to  effect 
certain  changes  in  its  properties,  and  yield 
a  soft  (vulcanized  india-rubber)  or  a  hard 
(vulcanite)  product.  This  was  originally 
effected  by  dipping  the  rubber  in  melted 
sulphur  and  heating  it  to  nearly  300".  Sev- 
eral other  methods  have  been  employed, 
probably  the  best  of  which  for  general  pur- 
poses consists  in  mechanically  mixing  the 
rubber  at  a  moderate  heat  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  subsequently  'curing'  it  in 
superheated  steam  at  from  250°  to  300°  Fahr. 
Other  ingredients,  as  litharge,  white-lead, 
zinc-white,  whiting,  &c.,  are  added  to  the 
sulphur  to  give  colour,  softness,  &c.,  to  the 
rubber.  The  substance  thus  formed  pos- 
sesses the  following  properties :  it  remains 
elastic  at  all  temperatures;  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  the  ordinary  solvents,  neither  is  it 
affected  by  heat  within  a  considerable  range 
of  temperature;  finally,  it  acquires  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  resisting  compression,  with 
a  great  increase  of  strength  and  elasticity. 
Vulcanized  india-rubber  is  employed  with 
great  success  for  very  many  useful  purposes: 
for  waterproofing  cloth,  for  boots,  shoes, 
mats,  toys,  belting,  buffers,  wheel -tires, 
washers,  valves,  pipes,  fire -hose,  medical 
and  surgical  appliances,  &c.  Hard  vulcan- 
ized rubber  is  known  as  ebonite  or  vulcanite. 
See  VULCANITE. 

Vulcanize  (vul'kan-Iz),  v.t  fret.  &  pp.  vul- 
canized; ppr.  vulcanizing.     To  subject  to 
the  process  of  vulcanization,  as  caoutchouc. 
Vulcanlzer  (vul-kan-iz'er),  n.    The  steam 
apparatus  used  in  vulcanizing  india-rubber. 
Vulcano  (vul-ka'no),  )i.  A  volcano.  Arbuth- 

not. 

Vulcanologist  (vul-ka-nol'o-jist),  n.  A  stu- 
dent of  vulcanology;  a  volcanist. 
VulcanolOgy  (vul-ka-nol'o-ji),  n.  That  de- 
partment of  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  igneous  phenomena,  asvolcanoes.warm 
springs,  &c. 

But  last  of  all,  it  may  be  presumed  (if  the  recent 
results  of  Mallet's  researches  into  vulcauology  are  to 
be  accepted),  came  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
stages  of  disturbances,  the  great  era  of  crater  forma- 
tions. Cornhill  Mag. 

Vulgar  (vul'ger),  a.  [Fr.  vulgaire,  from  L. 
vultjaris,  from  vulgus,  the  common  people, 
the  crowd,  regarded  as  from  a  root  meaning 


to  throng,  seen  also  in  urgeo,  E.  to  urge.  See 
URGE,]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common 
people;  suiting  to  or  practised  amon^  the 
multitude;  plebeian;  as,  vulgar  life;  vulgar 
sports. 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 

Hath  he  that  buikleth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 

Ska*. 

2.  Common;  ordinary;  in  general  use;  hence, 
national;  vernacular;  as,  the  vulgar  tongue; 
the  vulgar  version  of  the  Scriptures.     'As 
naked  as  the  vulgar  air.'    Shak. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English  reader,  to 
write  in  our  -vulgar  language.  Bp.  Fell. 

3.  Common;  commonly  occurring  or  experi- 
enced; customary;  usual;  ordinary;  com- 
monplace. 

For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  -vulgar  thing  to  sense.     S/ia&. 

4.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  lower  or 
less  refined  class  of  people ;  unrefined;  hence, 
somewhat  coarse;  rude;  boorish;  low;  mean; 
base;  as,  vulgar  men,  language,  minds,  man- 
ners, or  the  like.     'Stale  and  cheap  to  vul- 
gar company.'   Shak. 

He  talked  sometimes  in  the  coarsest  and  vttlfarest 
Hampshire  dialect.  Thackeray. 

5.  Familiar  with  lack  of  dignity  or  self-re- 
spect. 

Be  thou  familiar  but  by  no  means  vulgar.     Shak. 

6.  Of  general  circulation;  commonly  bruited; 
public.     '  Unregistered    in    vulgar   fame. ' 
Shak.  —  1.  Consisting  of  common  persons. 
[Rare.] 

In  reading  an  account  ot  a  battle,  we  follow  the 
hero  with  our  whole  attention,  but  seldom  reflect  on 
the  -vulgar  heaps  of  slaughter.  Rambler. 

—  Vulgar  era,  the  common  era  used  by  Chris- 
tians, dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ.— 
Vulgar  fractions,  in  arith.  see  FRACTIONS. 
Vulgar  (vul'ger), ».  1.  A  vulgar  person;  one 
of  the  common  people.  '  These  vile  vulgars. ' 
Chapman. 

The  budding  rose  is  set  by. 
But  stale  and  fully  blown,  is  left  for  vtt/gars 
To  rub  their  sweaty  fingers  on.  Mariaioii. 

— The  vulgar,  the  common  people  collec- 
tively; the  uneducated,  uncultured  class. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine 
sense  is  like  attempting  to  hew  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Potc. 

2.  t  The  vernacular  tongue  or  common  lan- 
guage of  a  country. 

Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar  leave. — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish  is 
company. — of  this  female, — which  in  the  common  is 
woman.  Skat. 

Vulgarian  (vul-ga'ri-an),  n.  A  vulgar  per- 
son ;  especially,  a  rich  person  with  low  or 
vulgar  ideas.  '  A  profound  bore  and  vulga- 
rian.' Thackeray. 

Vulgarian  (vul-ga'ri-an),  a.  Vulgar.  'A 
fat  vulgarian  sloven.'  Denham.  [Rare.] 

Vulgarism  (vul'ger- izm),  n.  1.  Coarseness, 
rudeness,  or  grossness  of  manners;  vulgarity. 
'Degraded  by  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life.' 
Bp.  Reynolds.— 2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expres- 
sion. 

All  violations  of  grammar,  and  all  vulgarisms, 
solecisms,  and  barbarisms  .  .  .  must  be  noticed  and 
corrected.  Dr  A'rtox. 

Vulgarity  (vul-gart-ti),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  vulgar;  mean  condition  in 
life;  as,  vulgarity  of  birth.— 2.  Coarseness, 
grossness,  or  clownishness  of  manners  or 
language;  an  act  of  low  manners;  as,  vulga- 
rity ot  behaviour;  vulgarity  of  expression  or 
language.— 3. t  The  commonalty ;  the  mob; 
the  vulgar.  'The  meere  vulgarity  ...  are 
prone  to  cry  out.'  Bp.  Gauden. 

Vulgarize  (vul'ger-lz),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  vulgar- 
ized; ppr.  vulgarizing.  To  make  vulgar  or 
common.  '  The  vulgarizing  taint  of  passion.' 
Dr.  Caird. 

Vulgarly  ( vul'g4r-li ),  adv.  1  In  a  vulgar 
manner;  commonly;  in  the  ordinary  manner 
among  the  common  people. 

Such  one  we  vulgarly  call  a  desperate  person. 
Hammond. 

2.  Coarsely;  rudely;  clownishly.  —  3  t  Pub- 
licly. '  To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman  so 
vulgarly  and  personally  accused.'  Shak. 

Vulgarness  (vul'ger-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  vulgar;  vulgarity. 

Vulgate  (vul'gat),  n.  [L.  vulgata  editio,  vul- 
tu&,  pp.  of  vulgo,  to  make  common  or  pub- 
See  VULGAR.  ]  The  authorized  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Vulgate  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  was  a  combination  of  the  old 
'Italic'  version,  a  literal  translation  from 
the  Septuagint,  and  an  amended  version  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  version  now  in  use  is  the 
edition  published  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1592. 


gat 
lic. 


Vulgate  (vul'gat),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  old 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

Vulned  (vul'ned),  a.  [L.  vulunx,  a  wound.] 
In  her.  an  epithet  applied  t"  any  animal 
that  is  wounded  and  bleeding;  as,  a  hind's 
head  vulned. 

Vulnerability  (vul'ner-a-iiil'i-ti).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vulnerable;  vulner- 
ableness. 

Vulnerable  (vul'ner-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  mdntr- 
able,  from  L.  vulnero,  to  u  omul,  from  vulnus, 
vulneris,  a  wound.}  1.  Capable  of  brini,' 
wounded;  susceptible  of  wounds  or  external 
injuries;  as,  a  vulnerable  body.  'Let  fall 
thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests.'  Shak. 

Achilles  was  vulnerable  in  his  lieel ;  and  there  will 
never  be  wanting  a  Paris  to  infix  the  dart.    D-.L'I^IH. 

2.  Liable  to  injury;  subject  to  be  affected 
injuriously;  as,  a  vulnerable  reputation.  '  If 
you  are  vulnerable  in  your  character.'  Dr. 
Knox 

Vulnerableness  (vul'ner-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  vulnerable;  vulner- 
ability. 

Vulnerary  (vul'n6r-a-ri),  o.  [L.  ndnerarius. 
from  vulnus, vulneris,  a  wound.]  Useful  in 
healing  wounds ;  adapted  to  the  cure  of  ex- 
ternal injuries;  as,  vulnerary  plants  or  po- 
tions. 

Vulnerary  (vul'ner-a-ri),  n.  Any  plant, 
drug,  or  composition  useful  in  the  cure  of 
wounds;  as,  certain  unguents,  balsams,  and 
the  like,  are  used  as  vulneraries.  '  Like  a 
balsamic  vulnerary.'  Dr.  Knox. 
Vulneratet  (vul'ner-at),  v.t.  [L.  vulnero, 
vulneratum,  from  vulnus,vnlneris,a  wound.] 
To  wound ;  to  hurt ;  to  injure.  '  Thou  thy 
chastitie  didst  vulnerate.'  Sir  J.  Davies. 
Vulnerationt  (vul-ner-a'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  wounding. 

Vulnerose  (vul'ner-os),  a.    Full  of  wounds; 
having  wounds;  wounded. 
Vulninc,Vulnlflcal(vul-nif'ik,vul-nif'ik-al), 
a.    Causing  wounds.    [Rare. ) 
Vulnlng  (vul'ning),  ppr.    In  her.  wounding: 
a  term  particularly  applied  to  the  pelican, 
which  is  always  depicted  wounding  or  pick- 
ing her  breast. 

Vulpecular  (vul-pek'u-ler),  a.  [L.  vulpecula, 
a  little  fox,  dim.  of  vulpes,  a  fox.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  fox;  vulpine. 
Vulpes  (vul'pes).  n.  [L.,  a  fox.]  The  sub- 
generic  name  for  the  foxes,  adopted  by 
those  zoologists  who  distinguish  the  foxes 
from  the  dogs,  jackals,  and  wolves,  to  which 
they  consequently  restrict  the  term  Cams. 
See  Fox. 

Vulpicide  (vul'pi-sid),  n.  [L.  vulpes,  a  fox, 
and  ccedo,  to  kill.  ]  1.  The  practice  of  killing 
foxes.  This  practice  is  regarded  by  fox- 
hunters  as  being  extremely  unsportsmanlike 
and  disgraceful.— 2.  A  fox-killer. 
Vulpine  (vul'pln),  a.  [L.  milptnut,  from 
vulpes,  a  fox.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  fox;  re- 
sembling the  fox ;  cunning ;  crafty ;  artful. 
'  Vulpine  craft.'  Feltham. 
Vulpinlsm  (vul'pin-izm),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  vulpine;  craft;  artfulness;  cuuning. 
Carlyle. 

Vulpinite  (vul'pin-it),  n.  [From  Vulpino, 
in  Italy.]  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  white  col- 
our, splendent  and  massive ;  its  fracture 
foliated.  It  is  an  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  containing  a  little  silica.  It  occurs 
along  with  granular  foliated  limestone  at 
Vulpino,  in  Italy,  and  is  sometimes  employed 
by  the  Italian  artists  for  small  statues  and 
other  ornamental  work  under  the  name  of 
tnarino  bardi- 
ilio. 

ItureOvul'tur), 
n.  [O.Fr.  vultor, 
I*.vultur,by  some 
taken  from  vello, 
vulsuin,  to  pluck, 
to  tear,  by  others 
from  stem  of  vo- 
lucris,  swift,  vo- 
lare.totiy,]  The 
common  name 
for  the  raptorial 
birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Vul- 
turidee,  charac- 
terized by  hav- 
ing the  head  and 
part  of  the  neck 
destitute  of  fea- 
thers, the  tarsi 
covered  with 

small  scales,  and  a  rather  elongated  beak,  of 
which  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  at  the 
end.  The  strength  of  their  talons  does  not 
correspond  with  their  size,  and  they  make 


glio. 
Vult 


Brown  Vulture  (VttUn 
cinereus). 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j.job;    n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  tfien;  th,  <Ain:     w,  wig;     wh,  whig;      zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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more  use  of  their  beak  than  of  their  claws. 
In  general  the  birds  belonging  to  this  family 
are  of  a  cowardly  nature,  living  chiefly  on 


Egyptian  Vulture  (Xcofhron  perctioptenis). 

dead  carcasses  and  offal.  Their  geographical 
distribution  is  confined  chiefly  to  warm 
countries,  where  they  act  as  scavengers  to 
purify  the  earth  from  the  putrid  carcasses 
with  which  it  would  otherwise  be  encum- 


bered. The  Vulturidic  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral genera,  the  chief  being  Vultur,  Cathar- 
tes,  Sarcorhamphus,  Xeophron,  and  Gypae- 
tos,  of  which  the  last  approaches  to  the 
Falconidee  in  its  characters  and  habits,  hav- 
ing the  head  feathered  and  not  always  feed- 
ing on  carrion,  but  often  attacking  living 
animals.  The  griffon  vulture  (  1'.  j'ulcus) 
inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  Silesia,  Spain,  the  Alps,  the  Pyr- 
enees, Turkey,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
The  cinereous  or  brown  vulture  (V.  ciner- 
ew)  inhabits  lofty  mountains  in  Europe,  and 
the  forests  of  Hungary,  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
bearded  vulture,  or  lammergeyer  (Gypaetos 
barbatus),  inhabits  the  highest  mountains. 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Egyptian 
vulture  is  the  Neophron  percnoptems.  The 
sociable  vulture  ( j'.  auricularis)  is  a  gigan- 
tic species,  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of 
Africa.  The  black  vulture  (Cathartesatratus) 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States.  The  king 
vulture  (Sarcorhamphus  papa)  is  common 
in  Paraguay.  Sarwrhamphus gryphus  is  the 
condor  of  South  America  In  some  recent 
systems  the  vultures  of  the  Old  World  are 
grouped  into  one  family,  Gypaetidae,  while 
those  of  the  New  World  form  another,  Ca- 
thartidaj,  the  two  families  being  marked  by 
various  distinctive  peculiarities. 


Vulturidae  (vul-tu'ri-de),  n.  pi.    The  family 

of  the  vultures.    See  VULTURE. 
Vulturine  (vul'tur-m),  a.    [L.  vulturinus. 

See  VULTURE.]    Belonging  to  the  vulture; 

having  the  qualities  of  or  resembling  the 

vulture. 

The  Tjttltitrine  nose  which  smelts  nothing  but  cor- 
ruption is  no  credit  to  its  possessor.         Kttigslty. 

Vulturisn  (vul'tur-ish),  a.  Like  a  vulture; 
rapacious.  'Hawkish,  aquiline,  not  to  say 
vutttirixh.'  Carlyle. 

Vulturism  (vurtur-izm),  n.  The  attributes 
or  character  of  a  vulture ;  rapacity.  Car- 
lyle. 

Vulturous  (vul'tur-us),  a.  Like  a  vulture ; 
vulturish. 

Vulva  (vul'va),  71.  [L.  vulva,  volva,  a  wrap- 
per, a  covering,  the  womb,  from  voluo,  to 
roll.]  In  anat.  an  elliptic  opening  iu  the 
external  parts  of  generation  in  the  female; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal genital  organs  of  the  female. 

Vulviform  ( vul'vi-form  ),  o.  [  L.  vulva,  a 
wrapper,  the  vulva.  and/or«in,  shape.)  In 
bot.  like  a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

Vulvo  -  uterine  (vul-vo-u'ter-in),  a.  Of  ur 
pertaining  to  the  vulva  and  the  uterus.  -- 
Vulvo-utvriiie  canal,  the  vagina. 

Vying  (vi'ing),  ppr.  Competing;  emulating. 
See  VIE. 


w. 


W  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  It  takes  its  form  and  its  name 
from  the  union  of  two  V's,  the  character  V 
having  formerly  the  name  and  force  of  U. 
(See  V  and  U. )  The  name,  double  u,  however, 
being  given  to  the  letter  from  its  form  or 
composition,  and  not  from  its  sound,  is  not 
a  very  suitable  one.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet  it  had  a  character  with  a  distinc- 
tive form  of  its  own,  the  more  modern  letter 
being  adopted  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  letter  is  used  to  represent  two  sounds, 
the  one  which  distinctively  belongs  to  it 
being  that  which  it  has  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable  and  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in 
wave,  will,  dwell,  away,  forward,  &c.  This 
sound  has  somewhat  the  character  of  a 
vowel,  and  w  in  such  a  position  is  hence  often 
spoken  of  as  a  semi-vowel.  It  is  formed  by 
opening  the  mouth  with  a  close  circular 
configuration  of  the  lips,  the  organs  having 
exactly  the  position  they  have  in  pronoun- 
cing the  oo  of  foot.  Yet  it  has  not  really  a 
vowel  sound  in  such  cases,  and  well,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  equivalent  to  oo-ell.  This  fact 
is  more  conclusively  shown  by  such  words 
as  wood,  wool,  woman,  in  which  the  oo-sound 
is  distinctly  preceded  by  a  consonant  Its 
true  character  is  also  shown  by  the  defini- 
tions given  by  the  best  modern  phonolo- 
gists  for  a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  Thus, 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  defines  a  vowel  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  open  position  of  the  oral  organs; 
an  articulation  (or  consonant)  as  the  result 
of  an  opening  action  of  the  organs.  It  is 
this  opening  action  that  marks  if  as  distinct 
from  oo,  yet  pronounced  in  a  drawling  man- 
ner it  is  hardly  different  in  force.  At  the 
end  of  syllables,  in  which  position  it  is 
always  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  has  either 
no  force  at  all  (or  at  most  lengthens  the 
vowel),  as  in  law,  lawful,  to  sow,  low,  hollow, 
A-c.,  or  it  forms  the  second  element  in  a 
diphthong,  as  in  now,  vow,  new,  few,  being 
then  really  a  vowel,  and  equivalent  to  the 
u  in  neutral,  bough,  &c.  Followed  by  r  it 
is  initial  in  a  considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lish words,  as  wrap,  write,  wrong,  &c.  It  is 
now  silent  in  such  positions,  though  it  was 
long  sounded,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland.  Wh 
is  another  initial  combination,  as  in  what, 
where,  whale,  whet,&c.  In  Anglo-Saxon  these 
words  were  spelt  with  hw  (which  in  cognate 
words  represents  Icel.  hv,  L.  qu  initial),  there 
being  a  guttural  sound  originally  heard  be- 
fore the  w.  In  Scotland,  in  such  words  as 
what,  whale,  a  very  decided  guttural  is  heard 
before  w.  With  the  best  speakersof  modern 
English,  however,  wh  seems  to  be  to  with  a 
slight  aspiration  after  it,  though  there  is  a 
tendency  to  pronounce  w  pure  and  simple. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  wl  was  also  an  initial  sound; 
thus  lisp  was  originally  iclixp,  the  w  having 


disappeared.  It  has  also  disappeared  from 
tree,  knee,  four,  ooze,  such,  sister,  &c. ;  and, 
as  above  mentioned,  it  is  not  heard  in  many 
words,  to  which  may  be  added  such  as  sword, 
two,  answer,  gunwale,  &c.  In  many  words 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  an  older  g,  as  in  law, 
•maw,  &c.  (See  G.)  It  has  intruded  itself 
into  whole,  whore.  A  w  coming  before  a  often 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  latter  an  o-sound 
(comp.  wad,  wallow,  water,  &c.);  qu(  =  fav) 
has  the  same  effect— As  an  abbreviation  W 
stands  for  west;  W.N.W.  for  west-north- 
west; W.S.W.  for  west-south-west,  Ac. 

Wa'  (wa  or  wa),  n.     A  wall.     [Scotch.] 

Wabble  (wool),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  wabbled; 
ppr.  wabbling.  {Also  wobble,  to  reel  or  tot- 
ter; akin  to  Prov.G.  wabbeln,  to  shake;  freq. 
forms  probably  allied  to  weave;  G.  weben,to 
shake,  to  weave.  Comp.  also  wapper.]  To 
incline  to  the  one  side  and  to  the  other  al- 
ternately, as  a  wheel,  top,  spindle,  or  other 
rotating  body  when  not  properly  balanced; 
to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  rotating  disc 
when  its  plane  vibrates  from  side  to  side; 
to  rock;  to  vacillate;  as,  a  millstone  in  mo- 
tion sometimes  wabbles.  Moxon. 

Wabble  (wob'l),  n.  A  rocking  unequal  mo- 
tion, as  of  a  wheel  unevenly  hung  or  a  top 
imperfectly  balanced. 

Wabbly  (wob'li),  a.  Inclined  to  -wabble; 
shaky;  unsteady. 

{By  stilt-walking)  the  knees,  which  at  first  are  weak 
and  -wabbly,  get  strong.  Afayhrtu. 

Wabron-leaf,  Wabran-leaf  (wa'bron-lef, 
wa'bran-lef ),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  Eng- 
lish name  waybread.]  Great  plantain (Plan- 
tago  major).  [Scotch.] 

Wabster  (wab'ster),  n.  A  webster  or  weaver. 
[Scotch.] 

Wacke  (wak'e),  n.  [G.  wacke,  grauwacke, 
wacke,  graywacke.]  A  soft  earthy  variety 
of  trap-rock  resembling  indurated  clay,  but 
usually  containing  crystals  peculiar  to  the 
trap  series.  It  is  generally  of  a  grayish- 
green  colour,  from  the  amount  of  earth  pre- 
sent, is  sometimes  amygdaloidal  and  readily 
crumbles  away  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 
In  some  instances  it  appears  to  be  a  com- 
pacted mass  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes;  in 
others,  an  indurated  volcanic  mud.  Page. 

Wad  (wod),  n,  [Same  word  as  Sw.  vadd, 
Dan.  xat,  G.  watte,  wad,  wadding  for  lining. 
Origin  doubtful.]  1.  A  soft  mass  of  fibrous 
material,  such  as  hay,  tow,  cotton-wool,  or 
other  yielding  substances  xised  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  stopping  up  an  opening, 
stuffing  an  interior,  or  the  like.  Especially  — 
2.  A  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flexible  ma- 
terial, such  as  tow,  paper,  or  old  rope-yarn, 
used  for  stopping  the  charge  of  powder  in 
a  gun  and  pressing  it  close  to  the  shot,  for 
keeping  thepowderandshotclose.fordimin- 


ishing  or  avoiding  the  effect  of  windage,  or 
the  like.  For  small-arms  circular  disks  uf 
felt  are  often  used. 

Wad  (wod),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wadded;  M>r. 
wadding.  1.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wad ; 
to  make  into  a  wadding;  as,  to  wad  cotton 
or  tow.  — 2.  To  put  a  wad  into ;  to  furnish 
with  a  wad ;  as,  to  wad  a  firearm. — 3.  To 
stuff  or  line  with  wadding,  as  a  garment,  to 
give  more  roundness  or  fulness  to  the  figure, 
keep  out  the  cold,  or  the  like. 

Wad  (wod),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ivced,  wed,  a  pledge. 
See  WED.  Akin  L.  vas,  vadis,  a  pledge.]  A 
pledge;  a  wager.  [Scotch.] 

Wad  (wod),  v.t.  To  pledge;  to  bet;  to  wager. 
[Scotch.] 

Wad  (wad),  v.  auxil.     Would.     [Scotch.] 

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us.          Bums. 

Wad,  Wadd  (wod),  n.  1.  An  earthy  ore  of 
manganese,  which  consists  of  the  peroxide 
of  manganese  associated  with  nearly  its  own 
•weight  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  mixed  with 
linseed-oil  for  a  paint  it  is  apt  to  take  flre. 
Called  also  Eog-maiiganese.  —  2.  Same  as 
Plumbago.  [Provincial.  ] 

Waddie,  Waddy  (wad'di),  n.  An  Australian 
name  for  a  thick  club.  Kingsley. 

Wadding  (wod'ing),  n.  1.  The  materials  for 
wads;  any  pliable  substance  of  which  wads 
may  be  made;  material  for  ramming  down 
above  the  charge  of  firearms. — 2.  A  spongy 
web  used  for  stuffing  various  parts  of  arti- 
cles of  dress,  usually  made  of  carded  cotton , 
the  surface  being  covered  with  tissue  paper, 
applied  by  a  coat  of  size. 

Waddle  (wod'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  waddled; 
ppr,  waddling.  [A  dim.  and  freq.  formed 
from  wade.]  To  sway  or  rock  from  side  to 
side  in  walking;  to  move  with  short  quick 
steps,  throwing  the  body  from  one  side  to 
another;  to  walk  in  a  tottering  or  vacillating 
manner;  to  toddle;  as,  a  child  waddles  when 
he  begins  to  walk;  a  duck  or  a  goose  wad- 
dles. 

Then  she  could  stand  alone,  nay,  by  the  rood, 
She  could  have  run  aud  -waddled  all  about.     Shak. 

Waddle  (wodl),  v.t.  To  tread  down  by 
wading  or  waddling  through,  as  high  grass. 

They  tread  and  -waddle  all  the  goodly  grass. 
Drayton. 

Waddler  (wodHer),  n.     One  who  waddles. 

Waddlingly  (wodling-li),  adv.  With  a  va- 
cillating gait. 

Wade  (wild),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  waded;  ppr. 
wading.  [A.  Sax.  wadan,  to  go,  to  proceed, 
to  wade;  L.G.  waden,  Icel.  and  Sw.  vada,  D. 
waden,  G.  waten,  to  wade ;  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  from  same  root  as  L.  v ado,  to  go, 
to  wade,  vadum,  a  ford,  a  shallow.]  1.  To 
walk  through  any  substance  that  impedes 
or  hinders  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs;  to 
move  stepwise  through  a  fluid  or  othersemi- 


JTate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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resisting  medium;  ns,  to  wade  through  water; 
to  icade  through  sand  or  snow. 

She  -waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me. 
SAoM. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  or  labour; 
to  make  way  against  obstacles  or  circum- 
stances that  continually  hinder  or  embar- 
rass. '  Through  darkness  for  to  wade.'  Spen- 
Aml  wade*  through  fumes,  and  gropes 
his  way.'  Dryden. 

Wade  (wad),  v.t.  To  pass  or  cross  by  wad- 
ins:  to  ford;  as,  to  wade  a  stream. 

Wader  (wad'er),u.  1.  One  who  wades.  'Made 
toward  us  like  a  wader  in  the  surf.'  Tenny- 
son. Specifically—'l  The  name  applied  to 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallatores,  as 
the  heron,  snipe,  rail,  Ac.  See  GRALLATORES. 

Wadhook  (wod'hok),  n.  A  rod  with  a  sort 
of  screw,  to  draw  wads  out  of  a  gun. 

Wading-bird  (wiid'ing-berd),  n.  A  bird  of 
the  order  Grallatores;  a  wader. 

Wadmal,  WadmoU  (wad'mal,  wad'mol),  n. 
[A  Scaiuiinavian  word;  Icel.  vad-mdl,  Sw. 
vadmal,  Dan.  vadmel.  Originally  a  measure 
of  stuff,  pieces  of  cloth  being  used  as  a 
standard  of  value  in  early  times.  Icel.  m«/, 
stuff  (A.  Sax.  t>:f>d.  a  garment),  and  indl, 
measure.]  A  very  coarse  cloth  formerly 
manufactured.  Written  also  Watmm. 
'Mantles  of  icadmaal,  a  coarse  cloth  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wadna  (wad'nji).     Would  not.     [Scotch.] 

Wadset,  Wadsett  (wod'set),  n.  [Sc.  wad, 
A.  Sax.  weed,  wed,  a  pledge;  and  verb  to  set.} 
An  old  Scuts  law  term  for  a  mortgage,  or 
bond  and  disposition  in  security. 

Wadsetter  (wod'set-er),  ?i.  In  Scots  law, 
one  who  holds  by  a  wadset. 

Wady  (wod'iX  n.  [Ar.  icddi,  the  channel  of 
a  river,  a  river,  a  ravine,  a  valley.]  The 
channel  of  a  water-course  which  is  dry,  ex- 
cept in  the  rainy  season;  a  water-course;  a 
stream:  a  term  used  chiefly  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  certain  eastern  countries. 

Wae  (wa).  n.  Woe.  Spenser.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Wae,t  n.    A  wave.    Spenser. 

Waesome  (wa'sum),  a.  Woful;  melancholy. 
[Scotch.  ] 

WaesuckS,  inter}.    Alas!   [Scotch.]   Burns. 

Waf,  Waff(waf),  a.  [A  form  of  waif.]  Worth- 
less; low-born;  inferior;  paltry.  [Scotch.] 

Is  it  not  an  odd  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the  house  of 
Ellangowan  is  without  male  succession. 

Sir.  if.  Scoff. 

Wafer  (wa'fer),  n.  [O.Fr.  waufre.  Mod.  Fr. 
ganfre,  pancake,  wafer,  of  Teutonic  origin; 
G.  wafel,  D.  wafel,  Dan.  va/el,  a  thin  cake, 
a  waffle,  a  wafer ;  allied  to  G.  wabe,  a 
honey-comb,  from  some  supposed  resem- 
blance.] A  thin  cake  or  leaf  of  paste,  gener- 
ally disc-shaped :  applied  specifically  to  (a) 
an  article  of  pastry;  a  small  thin  sweet 
cake,  now  made  of  flour,  cream,  white  wine, 
and  lump  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  cinna- 
mon. 'The  curious  work  in  pastry,  the  fine 
cakes,  wafers  and  marchpanes.'  Holland. 
(b)  A  thin  circular  portion  of  unleavened 
bread,  generally  stamped  with  the  Christian 
monogram,  the  cross,  or  other  sacred  repre- 
sentation or  symbol,  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  celebration  and  administra- 
tion of  the  eucharist.  (c)  A  thin  disc  of 
dried  paste  used  for  sealing  letters,  fasten- 
ing documents  together.and  the  like,  usually 
made  of  flour,  mixed  with  water,  gum,  and 
some  non-poisonous  colouring  matter.  Fancy 
wafers  are  made  of  gelatine  and  isinglass  in 
a  variety  of  forms. 

Wafer  (wa'fer),  v.t.  To  seal  or  close  with  a 
wafer. 

Waferer  t  (wa'fer-er),  n.  A  person  who  sold 
wafers.  Waferers  appear  to  have  been  em- 

Eloyed  as  go-betweens  in  love  intrigues,  pro- 
ably  from  the  facilities  offered  by  their 
going  from  house  to  house.    See  WAFER- 
WOMAN. 

Singers  with  harpes,  baudes,  -wa/erers, 
Whiche  ben  the  veray  develes  omceres, 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  lecherie. 

CfcMMt 

Wafer-irons  (wa'fer-I-ernz),  n.  pi.  A  pincer- 
sliaped  instrument,  the  legs  of  which  ter- 
minate in  flat  blades  about  12  inches  long  by 
9  in  breadth,  used  for  making  wafers.  The 
blades  are  heated  in  a  coke  fire,  the  paste  is 
then  put  between  them,  and  by  pressure 
formed  into  a  thin  sheetof  paste,  from  which 
discs  of  the  desired  size  are  cut  with  a  punch. 
Wafer- woman  t  (wa'fer-wu-man),  n.  A 
woman  who  sold  wafers.  Such  women  were 
often  employed  in  love-affairs  and  intrigues. 

'Twas  no  set  meeting 

Certainly,  for  there  was  no  wafer  -woman  with  her 
These  three  days,  on  my  knowledge.    Mean.  &•  Ft. 


Waff,  rt.    See  WAF. 

Waff  (wiif),  ?i.  [A  Scotch  word.  Allied  to 
waveor  waft;  in  sense  5  to  whiff'.]  1.  A  hasty 
motion.— 2.  The  act  of  waving.— 3.  A  slight 
stroke  from  any  soft  body. — 4.  Sudden  bodily 
ailment. — 5.  Blast. 

Waffle  (wof'l),  n.  [D.  wafel,  G.  wa/el.  See 
WAFER.  ]  A  thin  cake  baked  hard  and  rolled, 
or  a  soft  indented  cake  baked  in  an  iron 
utensil  on  coals. 

Waffle-irons  (wof'1-I-ernz),  n.  pi.  A  utensil 
tot  baking  waffles;  wafer-irons. 

Wafoure,  t  n.  A  wafer ;  a  sort  of  cake. 
Chaucer. 

Waft  (waft),  v.t.  [Closely  akin  to  Sw.  vefta, 
to  fan,  to  waft,  Dan.  vtfte,  to  waft,  to  wave, 
to  fan;  vift,  a  puff;  akin  also  to  wave,  weave, 
and  perhaps  whiff.  Skeat  thinks  that  it  is 
formed  merely  by  corruption  of  the  pret. 
ivaoed;  and  this  is  supported  by  Shakspere's 
usage  of  waft  foncafted,  imperfect  and  past 
participle.  '  Now  the  English  bottoms  have 
waft  us  o'er.*  John,  ii.  1.  'And  waft  her 
love  to  come  again.'  Sferch.  v.  1.]  1.  To 
bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant  medium;  to 
convey  through  water  or  air;  as,  a  balloon 
was  wafted  over  the  channel. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.     Pope. 
Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-|>l.iins 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  lov'd  remains. 
Spread  the  full  wings,  and  -waft  him  o'er. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  buoy  up;  to  cause  to  float;  to  keep 
from  sinking.     '  Their  lungs  being  able  to 
waft  up  their  bodies.'     Stf  T.  Erowne,— 
3.t  To  give  notice  by  something  in  motion; 
to  signal  to,  as  by  waving  the  hand;  to 
beckon. 

But  soft,  who  -wafts  us  yonder?         Shak. 

4.t  To  cast  lightly  and  quickly;  to  turn. 
'  Wafting  his  eyes.'    Shak. 
Waft  (waft),  v.i.    To  be  moved  or  to  pass  in 
a  buoyant  medium;  to  float. 

And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.    Dryden. 

Waft  (waft),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  or 
that  which  wafts;  a  sweep.  — 2.  A  breath 
or  current,  as  of  wind.  'One  wide  waft.' 
Thomson. 

Smelt  the  wall-flower  in  the  crag 
Whereon  that  dainty  -waft  had  fed, 
Which  made  the  bell-hung  cowslip  wag 

Her  delicate  head.         yean  Itigetcnv. 

3.  Naut.  a  signal  displayed  from  a  ship  by 
hoisting  a  flag  furled  in  a  roll  to  the  head  of 
the  staff. 

Waftage  (waft'aj),  n.  The  act  of  wafting  or 
state  of  being  wafted;  conveyance  or  trans- 
portation through  a  buoyant  medium,  as 
air  or  water. 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  "waftage.  Shak, 

Walter  (waft'erX  n.    I.  One  who  wafts. 

O.  Charon. 
Thou  wafter  of  the  soul  to  bliss  or  bane. 

Bean.  &  Fl. 

2.t  A  boat  for  passage.— 3.  t  A  blunted  sword, 
formerly  used    in  military  exercises    and 
sword-and-buckler  play.     Mei/rick. 
Wafturet  (waft'ur),  n.    The  act  of  waving. 

But  with  an  angry  waftitre  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  Shak, 

Wag  (wag),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  wagged;  ppr.  wag- 
ging. [A.  Sax.  wagian,  to  wag,  to  shake,  to 
wave;  D.  waggelen,  to  stagger,  totter,  reel  (a 
freq.  form);  Icel.  vaga,  to  wag,  to  waddle;  G. 
(be)wegen,  to  move;  O.  and  Prov.  G.  wagen, 
to  shake,  to  move;  Goth,  vigan,  vagjan,  to 
move,  to  shake;  akin  to  wagon,  weigh,  way, 
wave.]  To  cause  to  move  up  and  down, 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  from  side  to 
side  alternately,  as  a  small  body  jointed, 
attached,  or  connected  with  a  larger  one; 
to  move  one  way  and  another,  as  on  a  pivot, 
joint,  or  on  or  from  something  by  which  the 
body  is  supported ;  to  cause  to  shake,  oscil- 
late, or  vibrate  slightly. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  -wag  their  high  tops.  Shak. 

No  discerner  durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure. 

Skat. 

Thou  canst  not  woe  thy  finger,  or  begin 
The  least  light  motion,  but  it  is  a  sin.     Dryden. 
The  poor  cur  looked  up,  and  -wagged  his  tail.  Steele. 

From  the  quick,  jerky,  or  abrupt  motion 
indicated  by  the  word,  an  idea  of  playful 
sportive,  mocking,  scornful,  or  derisive 
motion  is  associated  with  it  iu  certain 
phrases. 

Let  me  see  the  proudest  .  .  .  but  -wag  his  finder  a 
thee.  Shak. 

And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  -wagging 
their  heads.  Mat.  xxvii.  39. 


Wag  (wag),  v.i.  1.  To  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  up  and  down,  or  from  side  to  side 
alternately,  as  if  connected  by  a  larger  body 
by  a  joint,  pivot,  or  any  flexible  or  loose  at- 
tachment; to  oscillate;  to  sway  or  swing;  to 
vibrate.  See  the  verb  transitive, 

'Tis  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  waf  all.     Stiat. 

2.  To  be  in  motion  or  action;  to  make  pro- 
gress; to  continue  a  course  or  career;  t"  stir. 

Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags. 
Shak. 
They  made  a  pretty  good  shift  to  wag  along. 

Buny.in. 

3.  To  move  off  or  away;  to  be  off;  to  depart; 
to  pack  off;  to  be  gone. 

I  will  provoke  him  to  it,  or  let  him  wag.     Shak. 
Come,  neighbours,  we  must  -wag.       Cwftr. 

Wag  («'ag),  n.  [Most  likely  a  shortening  <>f 
the  old  term  waghalter,  one  who  is  likely 
to  wag  in  a  halter  or  gallows.  Comp.  Sc. 
hempie,  a  gallows  bird,  a  frolicsome  person, 
a  wag,  lit.  one  fitted  for  the  hempen  rope.] 
A  person  who  is  fond  of  a  joke  or  of  making 
jokes;  one  who  is  full  of  merry  frolicsome 
tricks  or  pranks ;  one  full  of  sport  and 
humour;  a  humorist;  a  droll  fellow;  a  wit; 
a  joker.  The  word  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  applied  to  a  person  who  indulged  in 
coarse,  low,  or  broad  humour,  or  buffoonery, 
such  as  the  practical  joker,  Ac. 

We  wink  at  wag's,  when  they  offend.  Dryden. 
A  -wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit 
and  good  humour.  He  has  generally  his  mind  pre- 
pared to  receive  some  occasion  of  merriment,  but  is 
of  himself  too  empty  to  draw  out  any  of  his  own  set  of 
thoughts;  and  therefore  laughs  at  the  next  thing  he 
meets,  not  because  it  is  ridiculous,  but  because  he  is 
under  a  necessity  of  laughing.  Stetlc. 

Wage  (waj),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  waged;  ppr. 
waging.  [O.Fr.  wager,  to  gage,  to  pledge, 
to  promise,  Mod.  Ft  gager,  to  stake,  to 
pledge,  from  L.L.  vadium,  wadium,  Goth. 
vadi,  a  pledge,  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax. 
wed,  a  pledge  (see  WED).  Gage  is  another 
form  of  this  word  (see  GAGE).  Meaning 
3  has  arisen  from  the  old  custom  of  giving  a 
gage  or  pledge  to  maintain  a  contest  against 
an  opponent.]  l.t  To  put  at  hazard  on  the 
event  of  a  contest;  to  pledge;  to  bet;  to 
stake;  to  lay;  to  wager. 

I  will  -wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it.    Shak. 

2.t  To  venture  on;  to  hazard;  to  attempt; 
to  encounter.    '  To  wake  and  wage  a  danger 
profitless.'    Shak. — 3.  To  engage  in,  ns  in  a 
contest;  to  carry  on,  as  a  war;  to  undertake. 
He  pondered,  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  waff  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Dryden. 
I  -wage  not  any  feud  with  Death 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  or  face. 

Tennyson. 

4.  t  To  set  to  hire. 

Thou  must  waft 
Thy  works  for  wealth.  Spenser. 

5.  t  To  hire  for  pay;  to  engage  or  employ  for 
wages.  'Treasure  .  .  .  wherewith  he  might 
wage  soldiers.'    Uolinshed. 

For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  7uag'd. 

Mir.  for  Mngs. 

— To  wage  one's  law,  .in  law,  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  defendant,  with  others,  on  oath 
that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  plaintiff  in 
manner  as  he  has  declared.    See  WAGER. 
Wage  (waj),  n.     l.t  Gage;  pledge;  a  stake. 

But  th'  elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  waft. 
Disdained  to  lose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  play. 

Spenser. 

2.  Hire;  pay  for  service;  as,  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  '  Promise  of  a 
mighty  wage.'  Draytan.  'My  day's  wage.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  '  The  daily  wage.'  Ld.  Lytton. 
Generally  used  in  the  plural.  See  WAGES. 

Waget  (waj),  v.i.  To  bind  or  engage  one's 
self  by  a  pledge;  to  pledge  one's  self. 

Wagel,  n.    See  WAGGEL. 

Wager  (wa'jer), ».  [O.  Fr.  wageure,  gageure, 
from  L.  L.  vadiatura.  See  WAGE,  v*t.  ] 
1.  Something  deposited,  laid,  or  hazarded 
on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled 
question ;  something  staked  by  each  of  two 
parties  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  con- 
cerning a  future  or  an  unknown  event;  a 
stake.  The  party  whose  opinion  proves  to 
be  correct  receives  what  has  been  staked 
by  both.  By  statutes  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States,  all  contracts  or 
agreements,  whether  by  parole  or  in  writ- 
ing, depending  on  wagers,  are  null  and  void, 
and  the  wager  or  money  due  thereon  can- 
not be  recovered  in  any  court  of  law.  A 
wager  is  therefore  merely  a  debt  of  honour, 
and  if  paid  it  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
same  thing  as  giving  a  gratuity. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse  races,  the  wagers 
may  be  as  the  persons  please.         Sir  W.  Temple. 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinion  by  a  wager.     Byron. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locfc;      g,  go;      J,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin?;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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2  An  occasion  on  which  two  parties  bet:  a 
ln't.  -I  'Unit  mi  which  bets  are  laid;  the 
subject  of  a  bet. 

The  sea  strove  with  the  winds  which  shouM  be 
louder;  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  wirh  a  gastful 
noise  to  them  that  were  in  it.  witnessed  that  their 
r  am  was  the  -r.iger  of  the  other's  contention. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  In  law,  an  offer  to  make  oath  of  innocence 
or  non-indebtedness:  or  the  act  of  making 
nath,  together  with  the  oaths  of  eleven  coni- 
purgators,  to  fortify  the  defendant's  oath. 
—  Wager  ofbattel  or  battle.  See  under  BAT- 
TEL.  —  WuQft  of  Una  was  formerly  a  mode  of 
trial,  whereby  in  an  action  of  debt  brought 
upon  a  simple  contract  between  the  parties, 
without  any  deed  or  record,  the  defendant 
mi;.'lit  discharge  himself  by  taking  an  oath 
that  he  owed  not  the  plaintiff  anything;  but 
he  required  to  bring  with  him  eleven  per- 
sons of  his  neighbours,  called  compuryators, 
who  were  to  avow  upon  their  oath  that  they 
believed  in  their  consciences  that  he  de- 
clared the  truth.  —  Wager  policy.  See  under 
WAGERING. 

Wager  (wa'jer),  v.t.  To  hazard  on  the  issue 
of  a  contest,  or  on  some  question  that  is  to 
be  decided,  or  on  some  casualty;  to  bet;  to 
lay;  to  stake.  '  Wagered  with  him  pieces  of 
gold.'  Shalt. 

Wager  (wi'jer),  v.i.  To  make  a  bet;  to  offer 
a  wager. 

'Twas  merry  when  you  -wagered  vn  your  angling. 

Wagerer  (wa'jer-er),  n.  One  who  wagers  or 
lays  a  bet. 

Desire  your  Tvagertr  horn  me  to  be  more  cautious  in 
determining  on  such  matters,  and  not  to  venture  the 
loss  of  his  money  and  credit  with  so  much  odds  against 
him.  S-uiift. 

Wagering  (wa'jer-ing),  p.  and  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  wagers;  betting  —  Wagering  policy, 
or  wager  policy,  a  policy  of  insurance  insur- 
ing a  sum  of  money  when  no  property  is  at 
hazard,  as  a  policy  to  insure  money  on  a  ship 
when  no  property  is  on  board.  Such  policies 
are  generally  held  to  be  null  and  void. 

Wages  (wa'jez),  n.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  wage,  gage,  a 
pledge,  security.  Wages  are  what  the  per- 
son hiring  another  has  pledged  himself  to 
give.  See  WAGE.]  The  payment  given  for 
services  performed;  theprice  paid  for  labour; 
the  return  made  or  compensation  paid  to 
those  employed  to  perform  any  kind  of 
labour  or  service  by  their  employers;  hire; 
pay;  meed;  recompense.  Though  a  plural, 
wages  sometimes  has  a  verb  in  the  singular. 

The  -wages  of  sin  is  death.  Rom.  vi.  23. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages.     Sha*. 
Images,  then,  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and 
supply  of  labour.  J.  s.  Mill. 

Note.  In  ordinary  language  the  term  wages  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  remuneration  for 
mechanical  or  muscular  labour,  especially  to 
that  which  is  ordinarily  paid  at  short  inter- 
vals, as  weekly  or  fortnightly,  to  workmen. 
Correctly  speaking,  however,  what  is  called 
the  feet  of  professional  men,  as  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, &c.,  the  salaries  of  public,  function- 
aries, business  men,  &c.,  the  pay  of  military 
and  naval  men,  and  the  like,  are  all  wages. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  an  author  publishes 
a  book,  or  a  shoemaker  sells  a  pair  of  shoes, 
the  sums  received  are  not  wages,  though  to 
the  seller  they  are  virtually  the  same  thing. 

Waget,t  n.  Probably  the  same  as  Watchet, 
a  hght-blue  colour.or  a  cloth  of  such  a  colour 
The  word  is  Chaucer's:  'A  kirtle  of  a  light 
waget.' 

Wage-work  (waj'werk),  n.  Work  done  for 
wages  or  hire.  Tennyson. 

Waggel,  Wagel  (wag^el),  n.  A  name  given 
in  Cornwall  to  the  young  of  the  great  black- 
backed  gull,  the  Larus  marinui. 

Waggery  (wag'er-i),  n.  The  manner,  action, 
or  pranks  of  a  wag;  mischievous  merriment; 
sportive  trick  or  gaiety ;  sarcasm  in  good 
humour;  jocular  sayings  or  doings;  pleas- 
antry; as,  the  waggery  of  a  school-boy. 

The  heir  has  .  .  .  begun  to  harass  her  with  clown- 
ish jocularity:  he  seems  inclined  to  make  his  first 
rude  essays  of -watery  upon  her.  Johnson. 

Waggish  (waggish),  a.  1.  Like  a  wag;  full  of 
sportivepr  jocular  tricks,  antics,sayings,&c. ; 
roguish  in  merriment  or  good  humour;  frol- 
icsome. '  As  waggish  boys  in  games  them- 
selves forswear.'  Shak.—  2.  Done,  made  or 

trick'0  Waggery  or  for  sport;  ""•  a  Wa99i»h 

As  boys  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play. 

Lay  -waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way. 

Waggishly  (wag'ish-li),  adv.  In  a"waggish 
manner;  in  sport. 

Let's  wanton  it  a  little,  and  talk  Tvaprishly 


Waggishness  (u  a-  ish-nes).  n.  The  state  or 
ijnality  of  i)cing  uagL'ish;  mischievous  sport; 
wanton  merriment;  jocularity.  Bacon. 

Waggle  (wag'l).  ri.  pret.  A  pp.  waggled; 
ppr.  wag'jlimj.  [\  freq.  and  dim.  from  wag 
(which  see).]  To  move  with  a  wagging  mo- 
tion; to  sway  or  move  from  side  to  side. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so,  as  if 
hip-shot?  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Waggle  (wagl),  v.t.  To  cause  to  wag  fre- 
quently and  with  short  motions ;  to  move 
one  way  and  the  other;  as,  a  bird  waggles 

its  fail. 

Wag-halter*  (wag'hal-tiT).  n.  One  who 
\vair*  (or  wags  in)  a  halter;  one  likely  to  come 
to  the  gallows ;  hence,  a  rascal ;  a  thief : 
also  used  adjectively.  '  Not  so  terrible  as  a 
cross-tree  that  never  grows,  to  a  wag-halter 
pa^'e. '  Ford. 

Wagmolre,*  n.  A  quagmire.  Spenser. 
Wagnerlte(wa-'nrr-it),  n.  [After  a  scientist 
of  the  name  of  Wagner,  ]  A  transparent 
mineral  having  a  vitreo-resinous  lustre, 
wiue-yellow  or  honey-yellow  in  colour,  oc- 
curring only  near  Werfen  in  Salzburg  in 
small  veins  of  quartz  in  clay-slate,  and  at 
one  time  confounded  with  the  Brazilian 
topaz.  It  is  a  phosphato-nuoride  of  mag- 
nesium, usually  containing  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 

Wagon,  Waggon  (wag'on),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
wtegen,  wcegn,  waen,  which  in  later  times 
became  wain;  D.  and  G.  wagen,  Icel.  and 
Sw.  vagn,  Dan.  vogn;  lit.  a  carriage,  what 
carries,  from  root  seen  in  A.  Sax.  vegan,  Icel. 
cega,  to  carry;  cog.  Skr.  vah,  L.  veho,  to 
carry  (whence  vehicle).  Akin  also  to  way, 
wag,  weigh,  <&e.  Skeat  remarks  that  rnigon 
cannot  come  directly  from  the  A.  Sax. ,  wain 
being  the  word  that  has  directly  descended 
from  it  (with  same  change  of  form  as  in 
rain,  hail,  nail,  <tc.).  He  therefore  regards 
wagon  as  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  Yet  it  seems 
strange  that  with  warn  in  common  usage 
we  should  have  borrowed  another  word  of 
the  same  signification.  ]  1.  A  four-wheeled 
vehicle  for  the  transport  of  heavy  loads.  The 
English  wagon  is  usually  a  strong  heavy  ma- 
chine drawn  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast. 
The  fore  wheels  are  much  smaller  than  the 
hind  pair,  and  their  axle  is  swivelled  to  the 
body  of  the  wagon  to  facilitate  turning.  The 
bodies  of  most  wagons  are  set  on  springs  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
absence  of  the  steadying  power  of  the  horse, 
who  expends  his  force  in  pulling  only,  the 
weight  being  distributed  over  the  four 
wheels.  Common  varieties  of  the  wagon  are 
the  brewer's  dray,  the  railway  lorry,  and  the 
agricultural  wain.  Wagons,  such  as  are 
used  by  carriers,  are  frequently  provided 
with  wooden  bows,  over  which  a  covering  of 
heavy  canvas  or  the  like  may  be  stretched  to 
protect  their  contents  from  rain.  The  endsof 
the  bows  are  inserted  in  staples  on  each  side 
of  the  vehicle,  so  that  tilt  and  bows  can  be 
readily  removed  when  not  required.  In  the 
United  States  wagons  of  a  much  lighter  build, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse  only,  are  much  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  light 
commodities. — 2.  An  open  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicle for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  railways. 
3.  t  A  chariot.  '  Her  waggon  spokes  made  of 
long  spinners' legs.'  Shalt. 

Xow  fair  Phcebus  'gan  decline  in  haste. 

His  weary  -waggon  to  the  western  vale.      Sfenstr 

Wagon  (wag'on),  v.t.  To  transport,  convey, 
or  carry  in  a  wagon ;  as,  to  wagon  goods  from 
the  country  to  the  metropolis. 

Wagon  (wag'on),  v.i.  To  transport  goods  on 
a  wagon  or  wagons. 

Wagonage  (wag'on-aj),  n.  1.  Money  paid  for 
carriage  or  conveyance  by  wagon.— 2.  A  col- 
lection of  wagons  '  Wagonage,  provender, 
and  two  or  three  pieces  of  cannon. '  Carlyle. 
Spelled  also  Wayaonage. 

Wagon-bollerfwag'on-boil  er),  n.  A  kind  of 
steam-boiler,  having  originally  a  semi-cylin- 
drical top,  the  ends  and  sides  vertical,  and 
the  bottom  flat,  thus  having  the  shape  of  a 
wagon  covered  with  its  tilt.  Improved  forms 
have  the  sides  and  bottom  slightly  curved 
inwardly. 

Wagon-celling  (wagVm-sel-ing),  n.  A  semi- 
circular or  wagon-headed  ceiling.  See  WAG- 
ON-HEADED. 

Wagoner  (wag'on-er),  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
ducts or  drives  a  wagon;  a  wagon-driver. — 
2.t  One  who  conducts  a  chariot:  a  cha- 
rioteer. 

Her  Tvapfontr  a  small  grey-coat  gnat    .    .    . 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut.  Shak. 


3.   A  constellation,   Charles's  Wain,    Ursa 
Major. 

Begin  when  the  slow  waggoner  descends. 
Nor  cease  3'our  sowing  till  inid-wiurer  ends.  Dryden. 
Spelled  also  Waggoner. 
Wagoness  t  (wag'on-es).  n.     A  female  wag- 
oner.   [Improperly  formed.] 

That  she  might  serve  for  Tt'aggonrss,  she  plucked  the 

waggoner  back. 
And  up  into  his  seat  she  mounts.  Clt.tftnan. 

Wagpnette(wag-on-et'),  n.  [Dim.  of  wagon.] 
A  Kind  of  open,  four-wheeled  pleasure  ve- 
hicle of  a  very  light  construction,  seated  for 
six  or  eight  persons.  Spelled  also  Wag- 
gonette. 

Wagon-headed(wag'on-hed.ed),  a.  Having 
an  arched  or  semicircular  top  or  head,  like 
the  cover  or  tilt  of  a  wagon  when  stretched 
over  the  bows ;  round-arched ;  as,  a  wagon- 
ffailcd  ceiling,  roof,  or  vault. 

Wagon -master  (wag'on-mas-ter),  n.  A 
person  who  hascharge  of  one  or  more  wagons; 
especially,  an  officer  in  charge  of  wagons  in  a 
military  train. 

Wagon-roofed  (wag'on-roft),  a.  Having  a 
semicircular  or  wagon -headed  roof.  See 
WAGON-HEADED. 

Wagonry  ( wag'on -ri),  n.  Conveyance  by 
means  of  wagons;  wagons  collectively;  \v;r;- 
onage.  Hilton. 

Wagon-train  (wag'on-tran),  n.  A  train, 
service,  or  collection  of  wagons,  draught 
animals,  <tc.,  organized  for  a  special  pur- 
pose; especially  the  collection  of  wagons, 
&c.,  accompanying  an  army,  to  convey  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  the  sick,  wounded  ,v< . 

Wagon-Wright  (wag'on-rit),  n.  A  »•  right 
who  makes  wagons. 

Wagtail  (wag'tfd),  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Motacilla,  family  Motacillidte.now  very  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  sub-family  (Motacillime) 
of  the  Sylviada;.  The  species  are  small  birds, 
and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  European 
continent.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  brisk  and  lively  motions,  as  well  as  by 


Common  Wagtail  (Motacilla  Yarrelli). 

the  great  length  of  their  tails,  which  they 
jerk  up  and  down  incessantly;  hence  the 
name.  The  species  most  common  in  this 
country  is  the  pied  wagtail,  or  black  and 
white  water-wagtail  (.I/.  Yarrelli),  which  is  to 
be  seen  wherever  there  are  shallow  springs 
and  running  waters.  -2.  A  pert  person. 

Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  -wagtail!         Shak. 

Wah  (wa),  n.    Same  as  Panda. 

Wahabee,  Wahabl  (wa-ha'be),  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Abdel  Wahab,  a  reformer  of  Mo- 
hammedanism about  1760.  The  reformer  did 
not  add  a  single  new  precept  to  the  Moham- 
medan code,  the  only  difference  between  his 
sect  and  the  orthodox  being  that  the  Wa- 
habees  rigidly  follow  the  same  laws  which 
the  others  neglect  or  have  ceased  altogether 
to  observe.  The  members  of  the  sect  are 
brave,  but  fanatical  and  intolerant.  They 
have  a  compact  and  well-organized  govern- 
ment holding  sway  over  a  large  part  of  Ara- 
bia. Spelled  also  Wahaubi,  Wahabite. 

Wahabiism  (wa-ha'be-izm),  n.  The  doc- 
trines, principles,  or  practices  of  the  Wa- 
habis.  W.  G.  Palgrai-e. 

Waid  t  (wad),  a.  Weighed;  weighed  down. 
Tusser. 

Walf(waf).  11.  [Norm,  weif,  O.Fr.  waif, 
gaif,  a  waif;  probably  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin, being  the  substantive  corresponding  to 
E.  voice,  to  relinquish  or  leave  unclaimed. 
Comp.  also  Sc.  wa/,  waif,  to  blow,  to  wave, 
to  fluctuate.  (See  WAIVE.)  Old  forms  are 
waive,  waift,  weft.]  1.  Anything  blown  by 
the  wind  or  drifted  in  by  the  ocean;  a  thing 
preserved  or  coming  as  by  chance;  a  stray 
or  odd  piece  or  article. 

Seated  on  a  style 

In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  -waifs  of  rhyme.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  goods  found  of  which  the 
owner  is  not  known.  (6)  Such  goods  as  a 
thief,  when  pursued,  throws  away  to  pre- 


Fate.  far,  fat,  fall;       me,.met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       y.  Sc.  fey. 
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vent  being  apprehended.  They  belong  to 
the  crown  unless  the  owner  takes  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  prosecuting  and  convicting 
the  thief.—  3.  A  wanderer;  a  neglected, 
homeless  wretch;  as,  a  poor  houseless  icaif. 


. 

Waif  (waf),  «•     Vagabond;  worthless;  igno- 
ble; inferior.     [Scotch.] 
Waiftt  (waft),  n.     A  waif  (which  see). 

For  that  a  7t>a  :/f,  the  which  by  fortune  came 
Upon  our  seas,  lie  claym'd  as  propertie. 

Sfensrr. 

Wail  (wal),  v.t.  [Ici-1.  v&la,  vdla,  to  wail  or 
lament,  perhaps  connected  with  woe;  or  the 
wi.rd  may  be  Celtic:  Ir.  waiil,  lamentation; 
W.  tcttlaw,  to  weep,  to  lament.]  To  lament; 
to  moan;  to  bewail.  'To  wail  his  death.' 
Shak.  '  If  uo  more  her  absent  lord  she  unfit.  ' 
Pope. 

Wail  (wal),  v.i.  To  express  sorrow  audibly; 
to  lament;  to  weep. 

Therefore  I  will  wait  and  howl.          Mic.  i.  8. 

Wall  (wal),  7i.  Loud  weeping;  violent  lamen- 
tation. 'Whose  dying  eyes  were  closed 
with  wail.'  Tennyson. 

Wail  (Wal),  v.t.  [See  WALE.]  To  choose; 
to  select;  to  wale.  '  Wailed  wine  and  meats.' 
Chaucer.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Wailful  (wai'ful),  a.  Sorrowful;  mournful. 
•Watiful  sonnets.'  Shak.  'A  whispering 
blade  of  grass,  a  wailful  gnat.'  Keats. 

Wailing  (wal'ing),  n.    The  act  of  expressing 
sorrow,  grief,  or  the  like  audibly;  loud  cries 
of  sorrow;  deep  lamentation. 
There  shall  be  -wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Mat.  xiii.  4?. 

Wailingly  (wal'mg-li),  ado.  In  a  wailing 
manner;  with  wailing. 

Wailment,t  n.  Lamentation.  *O  day  of 
wailtnent  to  all  that  are  yet  unborn.'  Bp. 
Hachet. 

Waiment.t  v.i.  [O.Fr.  waimenter,  a  modi- 
fied form  of  lamenter,  to  lament,  the  word 
having  been  influenced  by  the  Teutonic  in- 
terjection (G.  weh,  Goth.  wai),  equivalent  to 
E.  woe.]  To  lament;  to  mourn;  to  complain; 
to  fret.  Written  also  Wayment. 

Wain  (win),  ?i.  [A.  Sax.  ween,  a  contracted 
form  of  wcegen,  a  wagon.  See  WAGON.]  1.  A 
four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  or  for  carrying  corn,  hay,  <fcc.  ;  a 
wagon.  Formerly  also  applied  to  a  chariot 
or  similar  vehicle.  Spenser, 

The  team  is  loosen'd  from  the  wain, 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore.      Tennyson. 

2.  A  constellation,  Charles's  Wain, 

Charles'  -wain  is  over  the  new  chimney,  and  yet 
our  horse  not  packed.  Shak. 

At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 
Is  twisting  round  the  Polar  star.  Tennyson. 

Wain  (wan),  v.t.  [Perhaps  connected  with 
way;  comp.  Icel.  vegna,  to  proceed,  vegr,  a 
way;  also  O.E.  wayiie,  to  lift.]  To  waft. 

So  swift  they  loained  her  through  the  light, 
'Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight.      Hogg. 

Wainablet  (wan'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

tilled;  as,  wainable  land. 
Wainage  (wan'aj),  n.    A  finding  of  carriages 

or  vehicles  for  conveying  goods. 
Wain-bote  (wan'bot),  n.    An  allowance  of 

timber  for  wagons  or  carts. 
Wainet  (wan),  v.t.    1.  To  convey  in  a  wain 

or  wagon.     Tusser.  —  2.f  [Comp.  wain,  to 

waft.]    To  raise;  to  lift. 
Wain-house  (wau'hous),  n.    A  house  or 

shed  for  wagons  and  carts. 
Wainman  (wan'man),  n.     A  driver  of  a 

wain  or  wagon;  a  wagoner.     Fuller. 
Wain-rope  (wan'rop),  n.   A  rope  for  yoking 

animals  to  or  binding  a  load  on  a  wain  or 

wagon;  a  cart-rope. 

Oxen  and  tvainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 
Shak. 

Wainscot(wan'skot),7i.  [From  D.  wagenschot, 
wainscot,  from  wagen,  a  carriage,  and  sckot, 
an  inclosure  or  partition  of  boards  =E.  wain, 
and  shot  or  shoot.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  originally  given  to  a  variety  of  oak  ased 
in  making  vehicles.]  1.  f  A  ftne  kind  of  foreign 
oak  timber,  not  so  liable  to  cast  or  rend  as 
the  English  oak,  and  working  freely  under 
the  tool,  used  for  lining  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments. 

A  wedge  of  -wainscot  is  fittest  and  most  proper  for 
cleaving  of  an  oaken  tree.  Uryunart. 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of  the  walls 
of  apartments,  usually  made  in  panels,  so 
called  because  originally  the  panelling  was 
made  of  the  true  wainscot  oak. 
Wainscot  (wan'skot),  v.t.  \.  To  line  with 
wainscot;  as,  to  wainscot  a  hall. 

Music  sounds  better  in  chambers  wainscotfed  than 
hanged.  Bacon. 


2.  To  line  with  different  materials. 

The  other  is  wainscotted  with  looking  -glass. 

Addison. 

Wainscotting  (wnn'skot-ing),  n.  Wainscot, 

or  the  material  used  for  it. 
Wainwright  (wan'rit),  n.    Same  as  Wagon- 

wr  iff  fit. 
Wair,  Ware  (war),  v.t.     [Icel.  rerja,  to  in- 

vest money,  to  lay  out,  to  clothe,  to  wrap  ; 

same  word  as  E.  to  wear  (clothes).]    To  ex- 

pend or  lay  out  ;  to  bestow  ;  to  waste  ;  to 

squander.     [Scotch.] 
Watr  (war),  n.     In  carp,  a  piece  of  timber 

two  yards  long  and  a  foot  broad.    Bailey. 
Waise  (waze),  v.t.     [Icel.  vita,  G.  w- 

show,  to  teach.]  To  lead;  to  direct  [Scotch.] 
Waist  (wast),  n.    [O.E.  wast,  A.  Sax.  wcestm, 

growth,  stature,  form,  from  root  of  wax,  to 

grow.]    1.  That  part  of  the  human  body 

which  is  immediately  below  the  ribs  or 

thorax;  or  the  small  part  of  the  body  be- 

tween the  thorax  and  hips. 

The  women  go  straiter  and  closer  in  their  garments 
than  the  men  do,  with  their  waistes  girded. 

HacMuyt. 

Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about.  Shaft. 
Z.  Something  bound  or  fastened  round  the 
waist;  a  girdle.  'Girdled  with  a  icawf  of 
iron.'  Shak.—  3.  The  middle  part  of  various 
objects;  especially,  that  part  of  a  ship  which 
is  contained  between  the  elevation  of  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  or  that  part  of 
the  upper  deck  between  the  fore-  and  main- 
masts. 

Waistband  (wast'band),  n.  1.  The  band  or 
upper  part  of  breeches,  trousers,  or  panta- 
loons, which  encompasses  the  waist. 

A  copper  watch-chain,  terminating  in  one  seal,  and 
a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangled  loosely  from  his 
capacious  -waistband.  Dickens. 

2.  A  sash  worn  by  ladies  round  the  waist;  a 

girdle  or  waist-belt. 
Waist-belt  (wast'belt),  n.     A  belt  worn 

round  the  waist. 
Waistcoat  (wast'kot,  colloq.  wesTtot  or  wes'- 

kot),  n.    1.  A  short  coat  or  garment  without 

sleeves,  worn  under  the  coat,  extending  no 

lower  than  the  hips,  and  covering  the  waist; 

a  vest.—  2.  A  similar  garment  formerly  worn 

by  women. 

You'd  best  come  like  a  mad  woman  with  a  band  on 
your  -waistcoat.  Dekker. 

Waistcoat  was  a  part  of  female  dress  as  well  as 
male  ...  It  was  only  when  the  waistcoat  was  worn 
without  a  gown  or  upper  dress  that  it  was  considered 
the  mark  of  a  mad  or  profligate  woman.  Low  fe- 
males of  the  latter  class  were  generally  so  attired. 
Nares. 

Waistcoateer  t  (wast-kot-erO,  n.  One  who 
wears  a  waistcoat  ;  especially,  a  low  profli- 
gate woman;  a  strumpet.  See  under  WAIST- 
COAT. 

I  knew  you 


And 


ou  a  waisicoateer  in  the  garden  alleys, 
ould  come  to  a  sailor's  whistle.  Afassing 


Walster  (wast'er),n.  Naut.  an  inexperienced 
or  broken-down  seaman,  such  as  used  to  be 
placed  in  the  waist  of  a  man-of-war  to  do 
duty  not  requiring  much  exertion  or  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship;  a  green  hand. 

Wait  (wat),  v.i.  [0.  Fr.  waiter  (Mod.  FT. 
guetter),  to  watch,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  from 
waite,  a  watchman  or  sentinel,  O.  H.  G.  wahta, 
a  watchman,  whence  wahten.  Mod.  G.  wach- 
ten,  to  watch,  the  root  being  also  in  E. 
watch,  wake.]  1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  ex- 
pectation or  patience  ;  to  stop  or  remain 
stationary  or  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  in- 
action, as  till  the  arrival  of  some  person  or 
event,  or  till  the  proper  moment  or  favour- 
able opportunity  for  action,  or  till  freedom 
for  action  has  been  given;  as,  I'll  wait  till 
you  come;  the  world  is  to  him  who  can  wait. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  watt,  till 
my  change  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  Milton. 

A  tide  of  fierce 

Invective  seem'd  to  -wait  behind  her  lips, 
As  waits  a  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with  foam. 
Tennyson. 

2.  To  remain  in  readiness  to  execute  the 
orders  of  a  person;  to  be  ready  to  serve; 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or  at- 
tendant. 

A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry, 
and  then  made  him  wait  at  table.  Swift, 

—  To  wait  on  or  upon,  (a)  to  attend  upon,  as 
a  servant;  to  perform  menial  services  for;  to 
pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance  to;  as, 
to  wait  on  a  gentleman. 

I  must  wait  on  myself,  must  I?         Shak. 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait.       Milton. 


(b)  To  attend;  to  go  to  see;  to  visit  on  busi- 
ness or  for  ceremony. 

•My  f;ither  desires  your  worships'  company.'  'I 
will  wait  on  him.'  .SAo* 

Bribery  is  now  unknown  in  France,  but  privately 
V«  the  judges  is  still  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary formality.  Br&v**m. 

(c)  To  attend  or  follow,  as  a  consequence; 
to  be  appended  to  or  united  with;  to  be 
associated  with;  to  accompany;  to  await. 

Greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state.      Shak. 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.     SAat. 

It  will  import  those  men  who   dwell   careless,  to 

enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  may  avert 

that  ruin,  which  wails  on  such  a  nipfaie  temper. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

(d)  To  look  watchfully.    [Rare.] 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom 
you  speak,  with  your  eye.  Bacon. 

(e)  To  attend  to;  to  perform. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  .  .  .  shall  wait  on  their  priest's 
office.  Nmn.  "I.  w. 

(/)  To  be  ready  to  serve;  to  obey. 

Yea,  let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed. 

Ps.  xxv.  3. 

Wait  (wat),  v.t.  1.  To  stay  or  wait  for;  to 
rest  or  remain  stationary  in  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of. 

Wait  the  seasons  and  observe  the  times.     Shak, 
Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide, 
And  wait  with  longing  eyes  their  promis'd  guide. 
Dry  den. 

2.  To  defer;  to  put  off:  said  of  a  meal. 
[Colloq.] 

I  shall  go  for  a  walk ;  don't  you  and  Herbert  wait 
supper  for  me.  T.  Hughes. 

3-t  To  attend;  to  accompany  with  submis- 
sion or  respect. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  fiow'r  of  all 

His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral.     Dryden. 

4.t  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing; to  attend  on;  to  await  or  accom- 
pany. 

Such  doom 
Waits  luxury  and  lawless  care  of  gain.     J.  Philips. 

—To  wait  attendance,  to  be  or  remain  in 
attendance. 

U'ait  attendance  till  you  hear  further  from  me. 
Shak. 

Wait  (wat),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  1.  The  act 
of  waiting  for  something  or  somebody;  as, 
after  a  long  wait  we  were  admitted.— 2.  The 
act  of  waiting  in  concealment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking;  ambush. 

Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait  t    Milton. 

—To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie  in  ambush ;  to  be 
secreted  in  order  to  fall  by  surprise  on  an 
enemy;  hence,  fig.  to  lay  snares  or  to  make 
insidious  attempts,  or  to  watch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insnaring. 

Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against  the  city,  even 
behind  the  city.  Josh.  viii.  4. 

—To  lay  wait,  to  set  an  ambush. 

Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  put ;  it  speaketh 
deceit;  one  speaketh  peaceably  to  his  neighbour  with 
his  mouth,  but  in  heart  he  layetk  his  wait. 

3.  A  kind  of  old  night  watchman;  one  of  a 
band  of  musicians  in  the  pay  of  a  town  cor- 
poration whose  duties  were  at  first  to  pipe 
or  sound  the  hours  and  guard  the  streets, 
but  subsequently  to  act  merely  as  town's 
minstrels  or  musicians. 

For  as  the  custom  prevails  at  present  there  is  scarce 
a  young  man  of  any  fashion  in  a  corporation  that 
does  not  make  love  with  the  town  music  ;  the  waits 
often  help  him  through  his  courtship.  Steele. 

Hence  — 4.  At  present,  one  of  a  band  of 
musicians  who  promenade  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  night  and  early  morning  about 
Christmas  or  New -year  time,  performing 
mu sic  appropriate  to  the  season.— 5.  An  old 
musical  instrument  of  the  hautboy  or  shawm 
kind.  The  name  of  the  instrument  may  be 
from  the  waits,  who  chiefly  performed  on  it. 
Stainer  &  Barrett. 

Waiter  (wafer),  n.  1.  One  who  waits;  one 
who  remains  in  expectation  of  the  happen- 
ing of  some  event,  the  arrival  of  some  op- 
portunity, time,  or  the  like.  '  Waiters  on 
providence.'  Disraeli.— 2.  A  male  attendant 
on  the  guests  in  a  hotel,  inn,  or  other  place 
of  public  entertainment. 

We  change  our  taverns  according  as  he  ...  sees 
any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by  the 
waiters.  Steele. 

3.  A  vessel   on  which  something,    as  tea 
things,  a  light  refreshment,  or  the  like,  is 
carried;  a  server  or  salver. 

The  waiters  stand  in  ranks ;  the  yeomen  cry, 
'  Make  room ! '  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by. 

Swift. 

4.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  gate  of  a  city. 
[Scotch.] 

The  insurgents  had  made  themselves  masters  of 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g, 


n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;     wh,  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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the  West-Port,  rushing  upon  the  -waiters  (so  the  peo- 
ple were  called  who  had  the  charge  of  the  gates),  and 
possessing  themselves  of  the  keys.  Sir  It '.  Strait. 

Waiting  (wat'ing),  p.  and  a.  Serving;  at- 
tending. '  Margaret,  the  waiting  gentle- 
woman  to  Hero.'  Shak. 

Waiting  (wat'ing),  n.  The  act  of  staying  in 
expectation;  attendance. — In  waiting,  in 
attendance;  as,  lords  in  waiting,  officers  of 
the  royal  household. 

Waitlrigly  (wftt'ins-in,  adv.     By  waiting. 

Waiting-maid  (wSfiag-roidX  ".  A  female 
servant  who  attends  a  lady;  a  waiting- wo- 
man. 

Tokens  for  a  maUtuff^mmU 
To  trim  the  butler  with.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Waiting- vassal  t  (wat'ing-va'sal),  n.  An  at- 
tendant. 'Your  carters  or  your  waiting- 
easgaly.'  Shak. 

Waiting-woman  (wat'ing-wij-man),  n.  A 
woman  wlio  attends  or  waits:  a  waiting- 
maid.  'Chambermaids  and  waiting-women.' 
Sliak. 

Waitress  (wat'res),  n.  A  female  attendant 
in  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  as  an 
inn,  tavern,  *YI:. 

Waive  (wav),  v.t-  [Probably  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian, through  the  old  French,  being  the 
verb  corresponding  to  the  noun  waif.  Lit. 
it  would  seem  to  mean,  to  leave  loose  or 
unregarded;  comp.  Icel.  veifa,  to  swing 
loosely,  to  vibrate.  See  also  WAIF.]  1.  To 
relinquish ;  to  forsake ;  not  to  insist  on  or 
claim;  to  defer  for  the  present;  to  forego; 
as,  to  waive  subject;  to  waive  a  claim  or 
privilege. 

We  absolutely  do  renounce  or  -waive  our  own 
opinions,  absolutely  yielding  to  the  direction  of 
others.  Burrow. 

Pitt  long  consented  to  waive  his  just  claims. 

North  Brit.  Rev. 

2.f  To  abandon;  to  forsake;  to  desert. 

A  man  was  said  to  -waive  the  company  of  threves. 
Bnrrill. 

3.  In  law,  (a)  to  throw  away,  as  a  thief, 
stolen  goods  in  his  flight.  (&)To  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  as  a  woman. 

If  the  defendant  be  a  woman  the  proceeding  is 
called  a  waver ;  for  as  women  were  not  sworn  to  the 
law,  .  .  .  they  could  not  properly  be  outlawed,  but 
were  said  to  be  -waived,  i.e.,  derclicta,  left  out,  or 
not  regarded.  If/tarton, 

Waive  t  (wav),  n.  [See  WAIF.]  1.  A  waif; 
a  poor  homeless  wretch;  a  castaway. 

0  Lord  !  what  a  toarve  and  stray  is  that  man  that 
hath  not  thy  marks  on  him.  Donne. 

2.  In  law,  a  woman  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

Waiver  (wav'er),  n.  In  law,  (a)  the  act  of 
waiving;  the  passing  by  or  declining  to 
accept  a  thing:  applied  to  an  estate,  or  to 
anything  conveyed  to  a  man,  also  to  a 
plea,  <tc. 

The  Diet,  but  with  difficulty,  were  persuaded  to 
sanction  this  -waiver  of  privilege.  Brougham. 

(ft)  The  legal  process  by  which  a  woman  is 
waived,  or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

Waiwode(wa'wod).    See  WAYWODE. 

Wake  (wak),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  woke  or  waked; 
ppr.  waking.  [A.  Sax.  waean,  pret.  w6c,  also 
wacian,  pret.  wacode,  to  arise,  to  wake,  to 
be  awake;  Icel.  vaka,  D.  and  L.G.  waken, 
Goth,  vakan,  G.  wachen,  to  wake,  be  awake; 
cog.  with  L.  vigil,  awake,  watchful,  vigilant. 
Hence  waken,  watch.]  1.  To  be  awake;  to 
continue  awake ;  to  watch ;  not  to  sleep. 
Ps.  cxxvii.  1. 

Though  wisdom  -wake,  suspicion  sleeps.        Slilton. 
The  judging  Cod  shall  close  the  book  of  fate; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  -wake  and  those  who  sleep. 

Dryden. 

1  cannot  think  any  time,  -waking  or  sleeping,  with- 
out being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep;  to 
cease  to  sleep;  to  awake;  to  be  awakened; 
as,  he  wakes  at  the  slightest  noise.  '  Whereat 
I  waked. '    M-tlton. 

This  year  I  slept  and  -woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  no  more  to  TuaJte.        Tetmyscm. 

3.  To  be  in  activity,  or  not  in  a  state  of 
quiescence.    'To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  wak- 
ing,'   Shak.—4.  To  be  excited  from  a  tor- 
pid or  inactive  state ;  to  be  put  in  motion; 
as,  the  dormant  powers  of  nature  wake  from 
their  frosty  slumbers.     'Gentle  airs  to  fan 
the  earth  now  wak'd.'  Milton.— 5.  To  sit  up 
late  for  festive  purposes;  to  revej  or  carouse 
late  at  night. 

The  king  doth  -watt  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 

Wake  (wak),  v.t.  1.  To  rouse  from  sleep; 
to  awake. 

The  angel  that  talked  with  me,  came  aj?am  and 
waJn/me.  2ec.  iv.  i. 


2.  To  arouse;  to  excite;  to  put  in  motion  or 
action:  often  with  up,  which  intensifies  the 
meaning.     'Will  not  wake  your  patience.' 
Shak. 

Prepare  war,  -wake  up  the  mighty  men.      Joel  iii.  9. 
To  taake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art.     Pope. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep 
of  death;  to  revive;  to  reanimate. 

To  second  life 
H'.ik'ii  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.         Milton. 

4.  To  watch  prior  to  burial,  as  a  dead  body; 
to  hold  a  wake  for. 

Wake  (wak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wacu,  a  watching, 
a  vigil.  See  the  verb.]  l.t  The  act  of  wak- 
ing or  being  awake ;  the  state  of  not  sleeping. 

Making  such  difference  'twixt  -wake  and  sleep 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night.   Shak. 

2.  The  state  of -forbearing  sleep,  especially 
for  a  solemn  or  festive  purpose;  vigils;  spe- 
cifically, the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a 
parish  church,  formerly  kept  by  watching 
all  night.     Each  church  when  consecrated 
was  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  day  the  parish  wake  was 
kept;  and  in  many  places  there  was  a  second 
wake  on  the  birth-day  of  the  saint.    Tents 
were  erected  in  the  churchyard  to  supply 
refreshments  to  the  crowd  on  the  morrow, 
which  was  kept  as  a  holiday.    Through  the 
large  attendance  from  neighbouring  parishes 
at  wakes,  devotion  and  reverence  gradually 
diminished,  until  they  ultimately  became 
mere  fairs  or   markets,   characterized   by 
merry-making  and  often  disgraced  by  in- 
dulgence and  riot;  hence,  a  merry-making; 
a  festive   gathering.      'He  haunts  wakes, 
fairs,  and  bear-baitings.'    Shak. 

The  wood  nymphs,  decked  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry  -wakes  and  pastimes  keep.    Alitton, 
That  large-moulded  man, 

His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  -wake. 

Made  at  me  thro'  the  press.  Tennyson, 

3.  The  watching  of  a  dead  body  prior  to 
burial  by  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
deceased,  a  custom  which  prevails  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  formerly  prevalent  in  Scot- 
land.   It  most  probably  originated  in  a  su- 
perstitious notion  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  a  dead  body  being  carried  of!  by  some  of 
the  agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or  exposed 
to  the  ominous  liberties  of  brute  animals. 
Such  wakes  very  early  degenerated    into 
scenes  of  festivity,  extremely  incongruous 
to  the  melancholy  occasion. 

In  Ireland  a  -wake  is  a  midnight  meeting,  held  pro- 
fessedly for  the  indulgence  of  holy  sorrow,  but  usu- 
ally it  is  converted  into  orgies  of  unholy  joy. 

Miss  EdgeTuorth. 

Wake  (wak).  n.  [No  doubt  the  same  word 
as  Prov.  E.  wake,  a  row  of  grass;  Icel.  vok, 
a  channel  for  a  vessel  in  ice.  ]  The  track  left 
by  a  ship  in  the  water,  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  water,  which  rashes  from  each 
side  to  fill  the  space  which  the  ship  makes 
in  passing  through  it.  This  track  may  be 
seen  to  a  considerable  distance  behind  the 
ship's  stern  aa  smoother  than  the  rest  of  the 
sea. 

Wakeful  (wak'ful),  o.  1.  Keeping  awake 
after  going  to  bed;  indisposed  to  sleep 
Drnden.—2.  Watchful;  vigilant.  '  Wakeful 
watches/  Spenser. — 3.  Housing  from,  or  as 
from,  sleep.  '  The  wakeful  trump  of  doom.' 
Milton. 

Wakefully  (wak'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  wakeful 
manner;  with  watching  or  sleeplessness. 

Wakefulness  (wak'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wakeful;  indisposition  or 
inability  to  Bleep. 

Waken  (wa'kn),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wteman,  to 
become  awake,  from  stem  of  wacan,  to  wake 
See  WAKE,  «.».]  1.  To  wake;  to  cease 
to  sleep;  to  be  awakened.  '  Early  Turnus 
wak'ning  with  the  light.'  Dryden. — 2.t  To 
keep  awake;  not  to  sleep;  to  watch. 

The  eyes  of  heaven  that  nightly  -waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker. 

Waken  (wa'kn),  v.t.  1.  To  excite  or  rouse 
from  sleep;  to  awaken.  'Go  waken  Eve.' 
Milton. 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  -uiaken-d  death. 
Shak. 

!.  To  excite  to  action  or  motion;  to  rouse; 
to  stir.     '  Your  waken'd  hate.'    Shak. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtseus'  martial  muse 
n'aketi'd  the  world.  Roscemmon . 

They  leave  behind 
A  voice  that  in  the  distance  far  away 
ll'akens  the  slumbering  ages.      Sir  ff.  Taylor. 

3.  To  excite;  to  produce;  to  call  forth. 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love.       Alilten. 

They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  -waken  raptures  high 

ilillon. 


Wakent  (wa'kn),  a.     Awake;  not  sleeping. 

But  that  grief  keeps  me  -waken,  1  should  sleep 
Marine,. 

Wakener  (wft'kn-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  wakens  or  rouses  from  sleep,  or  as 
from  sleep.  Feltham. 

Wakening  (wa'kn-ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  wakens;  the  act  of  ceasing  from  sleep. 
—  Wakening  of  a  process,  in  Scott  law,  the 
reviving  of  a  process  in  which,  after  calling 
a  summons,  no  judicial  proceeding  takes 
place  for  a  year  and  day,  the  process  being 
thus  said  to  fall  asleep. 

Waker  (wak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  wakes  or 
rouses  from  sleep.  B.  Jonson.—Z.  One  who 
watches;  a  watcher.— 3.  One  who  attends  a 
wake. 

I'll  have  such  men,  like  Irish  ivcikcrs,  hired 
To  chaunt  old  '  Habeas  Corpus.'  Moore. 

Wakerife  (wak'rif),  n.  Wakeful.  'Ami 
wakerife  through  the  corpsgard  of  the  past. ' 
T.  Hudson.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Wake-robin  (wak'rob-in),  «.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Arum,  the  A .  maculatum.  See  ARUM. 

Wake-time  (wak'tim),n.  Time  during  which 
one  is  awake.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Waking  (wak'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Being  awake; 
not  sleeping.  — 2.  Rousing  from  sleep;  ex- 
citing into  motion  or  action. —Waking  hours, 
the  hours  when  one  is  awake. 

Waking  (wak'ing), ».  i.  The  state  or  period 
of  being  awake. 

His  sleeps  and  his  Tvakittffs  are  so  much  the  same, 
that  he  knows  not  how  to  distinguish  them.  Butler. 

2.  t  Watch.  '  About  the  fourth  waking  of  the 
night.'  Wicklife.—3.  The  act  of  holding  a 
wake  or  watching  the  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  -waking  ori- 
ginated with  the  Irish  in  an  affectionate  feeling 
towards  their  dead  relatives,  whom  their  natural 
kindness  prompted  them  not  to  desert,  nor  to  leave 
to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  who  hover  in  their  fancy 
round  the  body  to  do  it  an  injury.  Hence  the  lights 
and  holy  water.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 

Wa-la-wa,tiiiter;.  SeeWELAWAV.  Chaucer 

Walchowite  (wal'ko-it),  n.  A  yellow  trans- 
lucent mineral  resin,  occurring  in  the  brown 
coal  of  Walchow;  retinite. 

Waldenses  (wal'den-sez),  n.  (From  Peter 
Waldo  or  Waldus,  a  merchant  of  Lyons  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  ] 
A  sect  of  Christians  professing  principles 
which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  At  first  they  seem 
to  have  inhabited  the  upper  valleys  of  Dau- 
phine  and  Piedmont,  but  the  persecutions 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
drove  them  into  many  parts  of  Europe. 
They  were  for  several  centuries  the  subjects, 
of  a  most  cruel  persecution  instituted  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  was  not  till 
1848  that  they  enjoyed  the  same  religious 
rights  as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Italy.  At 
the  present  time  the  Waldenses  inhabit  the 
Val  ilartino,  the  Val  Angrona,  and  the  Val 
Lucerna,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Cottiau 
Alps,  south-west  of  Turin. 

Waldgrave  (wakl'grav),  n.  [G.  iraM,  a  for- 
est, and  yraf,  a  ruler.  See  WEALD,  GRIEVE.] 
In  the  old  German  Empire,  a  head  forest 
ranger.  See'WiLDGRAVE. 

Wale  (wal),  n.  [A.  Sox.  wahi,  the  mark  of  a 
stripe  or  blow,  a  wale;  same  word  as  O.  Fris. 
train,  Icel.  mlr,  Goth,  wains,  a  rod,  a  staff.] 
1.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface 
of  cloth,  &c. 

Thou  art  rougher  far 
And  of  a  coarser  -wale.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

1.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  by  the  stroke 
of  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal  flesh.  '  The  wales, 
marks,  scars,  and  cicatrices  of  sin  and  vice.' 
Holland. — 3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of 
piles  to  secure  them  together  and  in  posi- 
tion; a  wale-piece. —4.  A  wale-knot,  or  wall- 
knot.  Holland.  —  Wales  of  a  ship.  See 
BEND,  2  (e). 

Wale  (wal),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  waled;  ppr.  wal- 
ing. [  See  the  noun.  ]  To  mark  with  wales 
or  stripes. 

Wale  (wal),  u.  (.  [Also  wile  or  wyle,  Icel.  telja, 
Dan.  vcelge,  Sw.  vtilja,  Goth,  ualjan.  G.  u'dh- 
len,  to  choose  or  select ;  Icel.  val,  G.  wahl, 
a  choice ;  probably  from  same  root  as  wift.  J 
To  choose;  to  select  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Wale  (wal).  n.  The  act  of  choosing;  the 
choice;  a  person  or  thing  that  is  excellent; 
the  pick;  the  best.  'The  pick  and  wale.' 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Wale-knot  (wal'not\  n.  Kaut.  a  particular 
sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon  the  end  of  a 
rope,  by  untwisting  the  strands  and  inter- 
weaving them  amongst  each  other.  It  is 
made  so  that  it  cannot  slip,  and  serves  for 
sheets,  tackles,  and  stoppers. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  more;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  Sty 
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Wale-piece  (wal'po-s).  ».  A  horizontal  tim- 
ber of  a  quay  or  jetty,  bolted  to  the  vertical 
timbers  or  secured  by  anchor-rods  to  the 
masonry  to  receive  the  impact  of  ves-ri, 
coming  or  lying  alongside.  E.  II.  Kniijht. 

Walhalla  (wal-linl'la),  u.    Sec  VALHALLA. 

Walie  (wa'li  or  wa'li>,  a.  Excellent;  large; 
ample.  [Scotch.]  See  WALT. 

Walise  (wa-lez'),  n.  A  portmanteau;  a  valise. 
>'/;•  If.  Scott.  [Scotcli.] 

Walk  (wak),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wtalcan,  to  roll, 
turn  about,  to  rove,  whence  wcalcere,  a  fuller 
(origin  of  the  name  Walker);  Icel.  vdlka.  to 
roll,  stamp;  Dan.  mike,  to  full  cloth;  G. 
walken,  to  full;  O.H.O.  walhan,  to  roll,  to 
revolve,  to  full.  The  root  is  that  of  wallow, 
well  the  termination  corresponding  to  that 
in  talk,  to  stalk.  The  original  meaning,  to 
turn  about,  has  been  altered  much  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  wend,  originally  to  turn 
or  wind.]  1.  To  step  along;  to  advance  by 
alternate  steps,  setting  one  foot  before  the 
other  without  running,  or  so  that  one  foot 
is  set  down  before  the  other  is  taken  up. 

You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a 

cock; 
When  you  7c<rM*rf,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions. 

Shak. 

2.  To  go  or  travel  on  foot;  to  ramble;  espe- 
cially, to  move  or  go  on  foot  for  recreation, 
exercise,  or  the  like. 

Jesus  -walked  in  Galilee;  for  he  would  not  -walk  in 
Jewry,  because  tlie  Jews  sought  to  kill  him. 

John  vii.  i. 

Thou  might'st  as  well  say  I  love  to  -wall:  by  the 
Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  limekiln.  Shalt. 

She's  pretty  to  tvalk  with, 
And  witty  to  talk  with. 
And  pleasant,  too,  to  think  on.      Suckling. 

3.  To  go;  to  come;  to  step:  used  in  the  cere- 
monious language  of  invitation.    '  I  pray 
you,  sir,  walk  in.'  Shak.   '  Will't  please  you 
walk  aside.'  Shak.— 4.  To  be  stirring;  to  be 
abroad;  to  mix  in  society.     '  When  I  have 
walked  like  a  private  man.'    Shak. 

Tis  pity  that  thou  livest 
To  -walk  where  any  honest  men  resort.      Sh*k. 

5.  To  gorestlesslyabout;  to  move  about  like 
a  spirit  or  spectre,  or  as  one  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism.     '  No  evil  thing  that  walks 
by  night.'    Milton. 

Malcolm  1  Banquo  I 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  loaljk  like  sprites. 
To  countenance  this  horror.  Shak. 

6.  To  move  off;  to  depart.    [Colloq.] 

When  he  comes  forth  he  will  make  their  cows  and 
garrans  to  -walk.  Spenser. 

7.  To  live  and  act  or  behave  in  any  particu- 
larmanner;  to  conduct  one's  self;  to  pursue 
a  particular  course  of  life.     '  Walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.'    Mic.  vi.  8.     '  I  will  walk  in 
mine  integrity.'    Ps.  xxvL  11. 

To  malt 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend.  Milton. 

8.t  To  be  in  action  or  motion;  to  act;  to 
move;  to  go.  'Her  tongue  did  walk.'  Spen- 
ser. 'Do  yon  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot?' 
B.  Jonson. 

Those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 

Shak. 

Foolery,  sir,  does  -walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun, 
it  shines  everywhere.  Shak. 

—To  walk  into,  to  scold  severely;  to  give  a 
scolding  or  a  beating  to;  to  punish;  to  drub. 
Trollope.  [Vulgar.] --To  walk  over,  on  the 
turf,  to  go  over  a  race-course  at  a  walking 
pace :  said  of  a  horse  which  alone  comes  to 
the  starting-post  of  all  the  entries,  and  has 
to  go  over  the  course  in  order  to  gain  the 
prize ;  hence.  Jig.  to  gain  an  easy  victory  in 
any  way;  to  attain  one's  object  without 
opposition;  as,  the  Conservative  candidate 
walked  over. 

I'll  do  my  best  with  the  Yellows  to  let  you  walk 
over  the  course  in  my  stead.  Lord  Lytton. 

Walk  (wak),  v.t.  1.  To  pass  through  or  upon; 
as,  to  walk  the  streets.  [This  is  elliptical 
for  to  walk  in  or  through  the  streets.  ]  '  With 
his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world.'  Shak. 
2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly;  to  lead, 
drive,  or  ride  with  a  slow  pace;  as,  he  found 
the  road  so  bad  he  was  obliged  to  walk  his 
horse.— 3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  full- 
ing ;  to  full.  [  Old  or  provincial ;  Scotch 
spelling  generally  Wauk.]—  To  walk  the  hos- 
pitals, to  attend  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  a  general  hospital,  as  a  student, 
under  one  or  more  of  the  regular  staff  of 
physicians  or  surgeons  attached  to  such  an 
hospital.  — To  walk  the  plank.  See  under 
PLANK. 

Walk  (wak),  n.  1.  The  act  of  walking ;  the 
pace  of  one  who  walks.— 2.  The  act  of  walk- 


ing for  air  or  exorcise  ;  as,  a  morning  walk; 
an  evening  walk. 

Nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Mi.  .'<•'!. 

3.  Manner  of  walking;  gait;  step;  carri:is;o; 
as,  we  often  know  a  person  in  a  distant 
apartment  by  his  walk.  'The  wallc,  the 
wurd-i,  the  gesture.'  Dryden.—4.  Length  of 
way  or  circuit  through  which  one  walks;  as, 
a  long  walk;  a  short  walk. 

All  men  do.  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate. 
Make  it  their  walk.  S/iat. 

5.  A  piece  of  ground  fit  to  walk  and  wander 
in ;  a  place  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
walk  '  The  mountains  are  his  walk*.' 
Sandys.— G.  A  place  laid  out  or  set  apart  for 
walking:  an  avenue,  promenade,  pathway, 
or  the  like ;  specifically,  (a)  an  avenue  set 
with  trees  or  laid  out  in  a  grove  or  wood. 
Shak.  (6)  A  garden  path.  Shak. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurel's  pattering  talk, 
Seem'd  her  light  font  along  tin:  garden  -walk. 

Tennyson. 

7.  Space;  range;  sphere  of  action;  a  depart- 
ment, as  of  art,  science,  or  literature ;  as, 
this  is  not  within  the  walk  of  the  historian. 
•A  boundless  wallc  for  his  imagination.' 
Pope. 

His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute, 
and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the 
creation  and  every  -walk  of  an.  A'.  Hall. 

8.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life;  way  of  living; 
as,  a  person's  wall:  and  conversation.— 9.  A 
district  or  piece  of  ground  in  which  animals 
graze ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where  sheep 
feed;  a  pasture  for  sheep;  a  sheep-walk.  See 
SHEEP-RUN.— 10.  A  rope-walk  (which  see).— 
11.  A  district  habitually  served  by  a  hawker 
or  itinerant  vendor  of  any  commodity;  as, 
a  milkmaid's  walk.  — 12.  In  London  Royal 
Exchange,  any  portion  of  the  ambulatory 
which  is  specially  frequented  by  merchants 
or  traders  to  some  particular  country.  Sim- 
inonds. 

Walkable  (wak'a-bl),  a.  Fit  for  walking; 
capable  of  being  walked  on.  '  Your  now 
walkaMe  roads.'  Swift.  [Rare.] 

Walker  ( wak'er},  n.  1.  Due  who  walks ;  a 
pedestrian.  —2.  t  That  with  which  one  walks; 
a  foot.  '  Lame  Mulciber,  his  walkers  quite 
misgrown.'  Chapman.—  3.  ID  forest  law,  an 
officer  appointed  to  walk  over  a  certain 
space  for  inspection;  a  forester.— 4.  One  who 
deports  himself  in  a  particular  manner. 
'  Disorderly  walkers.'  Up.  Compton.—b.  One 
who  walks  cloth;  a  fuller.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.  The  proper  name  Walker  is  from 
this  sense,  being  derived,  as  many  other 
proper  names,  from  the  occupation  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  first  given.]— 
Walker!  or  Hookey  Walker!  a  slang  ejacu- 
lation of  incredulity  uttered  when  a  person 
tells  a  story  which  yon  know  to  be  false  or 
'gammon.'  The  following  explanation  of 
the  phrase  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view. '  Years  ago  there  was  a  person  named 
Walker,  an  aquiline -nosed  Jew,  who  ex- 
hibited an  orrery,  which  he  called  by  the 
erudite  name  of  Eidouranion.  He  was  also 
a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  often 
invited  his  pupils,  telescope  in  hand,  to  take 
a  sight  at  the  moon  and  stars.  The  lec- 
turer's phrase  struck  the  schoolboy  auditory 
who  frequently  'took  a  sight'  with  thai 
gesture  of  outstretched  arm  and  adjustmeni 
to  nose  and  eye  which  was  the  first  garnish 
of  the  popular  saying.  The  next  step  was 
to  assume  phrase  and  gesture  as  the  outwarr" 
and  visible  mode  of  knowingness  in  general. 
Other  explanations  have  been  offered  equally 
problematical. 

Walking  (wak'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  or  that  which  walks.  —  2.  A  mode  01 
manner  of  acting  or  living.  Dent  ii.  7.— 
3.  The  act  of  fulling  cloth.  [Old  English  am 
Scotch.] 

Walking-beam  (wak'ing-bem),  n.  In  mach 
see  under  BEAM. 

Walking-cane  (wak'ing-kan),  n.  A  walking 
stick  made  of  cane. 

Walking-fish  (wak'ing-fish).  n.    The  nam 
given  to  an  acanthopterygious  fish  of  the 
genus  Antennarius  (.-I.  hupidus),  from  it 
ability  to  use  its  pectoral  lins  as  legs  in  tra 
versing  the  land.   These  are  set  in  a  great!) 
elongated  wrist,  and  are  themselves  stiff 
and  powerful,  their  pointed  rays  resemblill: 
claws.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas. 
Walking-gentleman  (wak'ing-jen-tl-man) 
n.    An  actor  who  fills  subordinate  parts  re 
quiring  a  gentlemanly  appearance.  Dickens 
Walking-lady  (wak'ing-la-di),  n.  An  actres 
who  fills  parts  analogous  to  those  taken  b 
the  walking-gentleman. 


Walking-leaf  (wjik'ing-IOf),  «.  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  insects"!  the  -cnu^  I'hyllium, 
family  Phasmidaj.  See  I'llYl.I.H  M,  I'HAS- 
MIII.K.— 2.  A  name  given  to  a  Xorth  Ame- 
vic:ui  fern  (Cumptowna  rMwpAyUusX 

Walking-staff  t  (wak'ing-stafj,  n.  A  walk- 
ing-stick or  cane. 

Walking-stick  (wak'ing-stik).  n.  1  A  staff 
.11-  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or 
amusement  in  walking.  — 2.  An  insect  of  the 
orthopterous  family  Phasiniila?,  from  the 
resemblance  of  most  of  them  to  pieces  of 
stick.  The  gigantic  Diura  or  Cyphoeraaa 
Titan  of  New  South  Wales,  a  species  of  the 
family,  is  7  or  8  inches  long.  It  is  locally 
named  Waiting-straw.  See  PHASMID.E. 

Walking -straw  (wak'ing-stra),  n.  See 
WALKING-STICK. 

Walking-ticket,  Walking-paper  (wak'- 
ing-tik-et,  wak'in;;-iia-iicr),  u.  An  order  to 
leave  an  office;  dismissal.  [Colloii  ] 

Walking-Wheel  (wak'ing-whel),  n.  1.  A  cy- 
linder which  is  made  to  revolve  about  an 
axle  by  the  weight  of  men  or  animals  climb- 
ing by  steps  either  its  external  or  internal 
periphery,  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water,  grinding  corn,  and  various 
other  operations  for  which  a  moving  power 
is  required.  See  TRKAH-WHEEL.— 2.  A  pe- 
dometer. E.  II.  Kni'fht. 

Walk-mill  (wak'mil),  «.  A  fulling-mill. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Walkyr  (val'kir),  n.     Same  as  Valkyr. 

Wall  (wal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weall,  a  wall,  a  ram- 
part; O.  Sax.  O.  Fris.  and  1).  wal,  Dan.  val, 
Sw.  vail,  G.  mall,  a  rampart;  borrowed  from 
L.  vallum,  a  fence  of  stakes,  a  rampart,  from 
vallm,  a  stake,  a  pale.  The  root  is  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  that  of  L.  valeo,  to  be 
strong  (whence  valid),  and  to  mean  to  pro- 
tect, cover,  or  the  like,  giving  also  E.  wool.  ] 
1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or 
other  materials,  raised  to  some  height,  serv- 
ing to  inclose  a  space,  form  a  division,  sup- 
port superincumbent  weights,  <tc.,  and  af- 
fording a  defence,  shelter,  or  security ;  one 
of  the  upright  inclosing  sides  of  a  building 
or  room ;  a  solid  and  permanent  inclosing 
fence,  as  around  a  field,  a  park,  a  town,  or 
the  like.— 2.  A  rampart;  a  fortified  enceinte 
or  barrier :  often  in  the  plural. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Whicn  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wait 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house.          Shak. 
I  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.      Dryden. 

3.  What  resembles  a  wall;  as,  a  wall  of 
armed  men. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor.       Shak. 

4.  A  defence;  means  of  security  or  protec- 
tion.    1  Sam.  xxv.  16. —5.  In  mining,  the 
rock  inclosing  a  vein;  where  the  dip  is  con- 
siderable, the  upper  boundary  is  called  the 
hanging-wall,  and  the  lower  the  foot-wall.— 
—To  go  to  the  wall,  to  get  the  worst  of  a  con- 
test; to  be  driven  into  difficulties  or  to  ex- 
tremity by  a  strong  party;  as,  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall.  — To  hang-  by  the  wall,  to 
hang  up  neglected  ;  hence,  not  to  be  made 
use  of.    'Richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walla.' 
Shak.— To  push  or  thrust  to  the  wall,  to  force 
to  give  place;  to  crush  by  superior  power. 

Women,  being  the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust 
to  the  -wall.  Shak. 

—To  take  the  wall,  to  pass  next  to  the  wall. 

I  will  take  the  -wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mon- 
tague's. Shak. 

Wall  (wal),  v.t.  1.  To  inclose  with  a  wall  or 
as  with  a  wall;  as,  to  wall  a  city.  'This 
flesh  which  walls  about  our  life.'  Shak.— 

2.  To  defend  by  walls;  to  fortify. 

The  terror  of  his  name  that  walls  us  in 
From  danger.  Dennctm. 

3.  To  obstruct  or  hinder,  as  by  a  wall  op- 
posed. 

On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch'd. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight.          Shak. 

4  To  fill  up  with  a  wall.  '  Walling  up  that 
part  of  the  church.'  LA.  Lyttelton.—5.  In 
university  slang,  same  as  Gate  (which  see). 
•To  gate  or  wall  a  refractory  studeut.'  Mac- 
millan's  Mag. 

Wall  (wal),  n.     A  well.     [Scotch.] 

Wallaba,  Wallaba-tree  (wal'la-ba,  wal'la- 
ba-tre),  n.  A  leguminous  tree  of  the  sub- 
order CsBsalpinece,  the  Eperva  foliata, 
abounding  in  British  Guiana.  The  wood, 
which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  hard, 
heavy,  and  durable,  is  used  for  shingles, 
posts,  house-frames,  Ac. 

Wallaby,  Wallabee,  n.  Same  as  Whallabee 
(which  see). 

Wallach  (wal'lak),  n.  A  Wallachian,  or  the 
language  of  the  Wallachians. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 


TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  u'Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Wallachian  i «  al-lak'yan),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ini;  to  Wallaehia,  its  language,  or  iuhabi- 
t. nits 

Wallachian  (wal-lak'yan),  n.  1.  One  of  the 
natives  of  Wallaehia.  the  descendants  of 
Roman  anil  t<t!i- r  r<>I<>nists. — 2.  That  mem- 
ber of  the  Romance  family  of  tonuues,  or  de- 
scendants of  the  Latin,  spoken  in  Roumania 
(Wallaehia  and  Moldavia)  and  adjoining 
regions. 

Wallaroo  (wal-la-ro'),  n.  The  native  Aus- 
tr:ili;ui  name  for  several  species  of  kanga- 
roos. 

Z7I 


Wall-boi. 


frame  with  arrangements  for  receiving  and 
holding  the  box  in  position. 
Wall-creeper  (wal'krep-er),  n.  A  bird  of 
the  genus  Tichodroma  (T.  muraria),  family 
Certhiadae.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  observed  to  frequent 
ruins,  the  clefts  and  crevices  of  rocks,  on 
the  surfaces  of  which  it  sticks  firmly.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  their  Ian-re  and  pupte,  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  spiders  and  their 


Wa][-creeper  (Tichodroma 


eggs;  hence  it  is  sometimes  popularly  called 
the  spider-catcher. 

Wall-cress  (wal'kres),  n.  The  common  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Arabia 
nat.  order  Crucifene.  Most  of  the  species 
are  small  plants,  growing  in  dry  stony  places 
and  on  walls.  A  .  alpina,  a  free-flowering  spe- 
cies with  white  blossoms,  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  rock-work  and  flower-borders, 
on  account  of  its  blooming  early  in  spring  ' 

Walled  (wald),  p.  and  a.  Provided  with  a 
wall  or  walls  ;  inclosed  or  fortified  with  a 
wall  ;  fortified.  '  A  walled  town  '  Shak 

Waller  (wal'er),  n.    One  who  builds  walls 

Wallerite  (wol'er-it),  n.  [From  some  person 
called  Waller.  ]  Same  as  Lenzinite 

Wallet  (wol'let),  n.  [Perhaps  a  dim.  from 
0.  Fr.  uweille,  ouaille,  a  sheep,  and  therefore 
meaning  originally  a  sheepskin  wallet,  a 
bag  of  undressed  sheepskin,  from  L.  ovicula, 
a  sheep,  dim.  of  ovis,  a  sheep;  comp.  O.  Fr 
ouaire.  a  great  leathern  bottle  or  budget 
like  a  bottle,  commonly  made  of  goat's  skin 
(Cutyrave).  Skeat,  however,  shows  that  it  is 
probably  a  mere  corruption  of  old  icatel  a 
bag.  See  WATTLE.]  1.  A  bag  or  sack  for 
containing  articles  which  a  person  carries 
with  him,  as  a  bag  for  carrying  the  neces- 
saries for  a  journey  or  march  ;  a  knapsack- 
a  Pedlar's  or  beggar's  pack,  bundle,  or  bag. 
Adduon.  —  2.  Anything  protuberant  and 
swagging. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  are  mountaineers 
Dew^Upt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

If  alias  of  flesh.  S/lai. 

3.  A  pocket-book  for  money.    [Rare  1 
Walleteer  (  wol-let-eV),  n.    One  who  bears 

a  wallet  ;  one  who  travels  with  a  wallet  or 

knapsack.     Toilet.    [Rare.] 
Wall-eye  (wall),  n.   [See  WALL-EYED.)  An 


common    Wan 

er   (Cheiran 
*  Cheiri). 


eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light  gray 
nv  whitish  ci'lour:  said  commonly  of  horses. 

Wall-eyed  (wal'id),  a.  [A  Scandinavian 
word:  Icel.  vald-eygthr,  wall-eyed,  said  of  a 
horse,  the  same  as  vayl-eyjr,  wall-eyed, 
from  vagi,  a  beam  or  defect  in  the  eye.] 
1.  Having  an  eye  the  iris  of  which  is  of  a 

very  light  gray  or  whitish  colour:  said  of 

horses.—  2.  Having  eyes  with  an  undue  pro- 

portion of  white;  having  the  white  of  the 

eye  very  large  and  distorted,  or  on  one  side. 

[Provincial   English.]     Hence—  3.   Glaring- 

eyed  ;  fierce-eyed.     '  Wall-eyed  wrath  and 

staring  rage.  '    Shak. 

Wallflower  (wal'flou-er),  n.    1.  The  com 

mon  name  of  the  species  of  plants  belonging 

to  the  genus  Cheiraiithus,  nat.  order  Cm 

ciferaj.      They  are 

biennial  or  peren- 

nial herbs  or  under- 

shrubs.     Many  of 

them  exhale  a  deli- 

cious   odour,    and 

are  great  f  avo  ur  i  tes 

in   gardens.      The 

best  known  is  the 

C.  Cheiri,  or  com- 

mon wallflower,  which,  in 

its  wild  state,  grows  on  old 

walls  and  stony  places.    In 

the   cultivated    plant    the 

flowers  are  of  various  and 

brilliant  colours,  and  attain 

a  much  larger  size  than  in 

the  wild  plant,  the  flowers 

of  which  are  always  yellow. 

A  number  of  distinct  varie- 

ties have   been  recorded, 

and  .double  and  semi-double   fl 

varieties  are  common   in 

gardens.  —  2.  A  lady  who, 

at  a  ball,  looks  on  without  dancing,  either 

from  choice  or  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 

partner.    [Colloq.  ] 
Wall-fruit  (wal'frot),  n.    Fruit  which,  to  be 

ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall 
Walling  (wal'ing),  n.    Walls  in  general;  ma- 

terials for  walls. 

Wall-knot  (wal'not).    See  WALE-KNOT 
Wall-lettuce  (wal'let-is),  n.     A  plant  of  the 

genus  Prenanthes,  the  P.  muralit.  See  PRE- 

NAXTHE3. 

Wall-moss  (wal'mos),  n.  A  species  of  moss 
growing  on  walls. 

Wall-newt  (wal'iiut),  u.  The  common  newt- 
the  eft  or  asker.  Snak. 
Walloon  (wal-lonO,  n.  [The  name  given  by 
the  Teutons  to  the  Celts  of  Flanders  and 
the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  from  a  root  leal,  val, 
signifying  stranger.  Akin  walnut  Welsh 
See  WELSH.  ]  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Gallic  Belgle  who  occupy  the  Belgian 
provinces  of  Hainault,  Liege,  and  Namur, 
Southern  Brabant,  Western  Luxembourg' 
and  a  few  villages  in  Rhenish  Prussia.— 
2.  The  language  of  the  same  territory.  It  is 
a  dialect  or  patois  of  Flench,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  Gallic  words  preserved  in  it 

Walloon  (wal-lonO.  a.  Relating  to  the  Wal- 
loons; as,  the  Walloon  language 

Wallop  (wol'lop),  r.i.  [A  lengthened  form 
corresponding  to  A.  Sax.  weallan,  O.  Fris. 
walla,  L.G.  wallen,  to  boil;  akin  to  well  up 
Gallop  is  a  doublet  of  this.]  1.  To  boil  with 
acontinued  bubbling  or  heaving  and  rolling 
of  the  liquor,  accompanied  with  noise.  [Pro- 
vincial.]— 2  To  move  quickly  with  great 
effort;  to  gallop.  [Provincial.  ] 

Wallop  (woHpp),  v.L  pret.  &  pp.  icallopped; 
ppr.  wallopping.  1.  To  castigate;  to  beat 
soundly;  to  drub;  to  thrash.—  2.  To  tumble 
over;  to  dash  down.  [Provincial  English  ] 

Wallop  (wollop),  n.  1.  A  quick  motion  with 
much  agitation  or  effort.  [Provincial]— 
2.  A  severe  blow.  [Slang  or  provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Walloper  (wollop-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  wallops.  —2.  A  pot  -walloper 
(which  see). 

Wallow  (wol-16),  »t.  [A.  Sax.  wealician,  to 
roll,  bewealician,  to  wallow;  Goth,  tninan, 
to  roll;  akin  to  E.  wallop,  to  boil;  E.  to 
well  up;  the  root  is  also  in  L.  mlvo  to  roll 
See  VOLUME.  ]  1.  To  roll  one's  body  on  the 
earth,  in  mire,  or  in  other  substance  •  to 
tumble  and  roll  in  anything  soft  ;  as,  swine 
love  to  wallow  in  mire.  'Or  wallow  naked 
in  December  snow.'  Shak.  '  May  wallow  in 
the  lily  beds.'  Shak. 

.  Part  huge  of  bulk. 

ft  allcnuiHz  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  trait 
Tempest  the  ocean.  K&H. 

2.  To  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice;  as,  man  wal- 
lowing in  his  native  impurity.  South.  —3.  [As 


to  this  sense  comp.  wallow,  a.]  To  wither; 
to  fade;  to  sink;  to  droop.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Wallow  (wol'16),  v.t.  To  roll  about  on  the 
ground,  in  mire,  dec. 

O  daughter  of  my  people,  gird  thee  with  sackcloth, 
and  MAMP  thyself  in  ashes.  Jer.  vi.  26. 

Wallow  (wol'16),  ii.  A  kind  of  rolling  walk. 
Drydeii. 

Wallow  (wol'lo),  o.  [A.  Sax.  wealg,  Icel. 
taifr,  nilijr,  lukewarm.]  Insipid;  taste- 
less. [Provincial.] 

Wallower  (»  ol'lo-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  wallows.— 2.  Same  as  Tntndle  (which 
see). 

Wallowisht  (wol'16-ish),  o.  [See  WALLOW, 
a.)  Insipid;  flat;  nauseous.  '  Wullvwuh 
potions.'  Sir  T.  Ocerbury. 

Wall-paper  (wal'pa-per),  H.  Paper  for  cov- 
ering room-walls;  paper-hanglng& 

Wall-pellitory  (wal'pel-1-to-ri),  n.  A  plant, 
Parittaria  oftcinalis.  See  PARIETAKIA. 

Wall-pennywort  (wal'pen-nl-wart),  H.  A 
plant,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus.  Called  also 
Savelwort  (which  see). 

Wall -pepper  (wal'pep-per),  n.  A  plant, 
Sedum  acre.  The  whole  plant  is  intensely 
acrid,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  remedy 
in  scorbutic  diseases.  It  grows  on  rocks 
and  walls.  See  SEDUM. 

Wall-pie  (wal'pi),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Asplenium. 

Wall-piece  (wal'pes),  ?».  A  piece  of  artillery 
mounted  on  a  wall. 

Wall-plate  (wal'plat),  n.  In  arch,  a  piece 
of  timber  placed  horizontally  in  or  on  a 
wall,  under  the  ends  of  girders,  joists,  and 
other  timbers. 

Wall-rocket  (wal'rok-et),  n.  A  native  Brit- 
ish plant  of  the  genus  Sinai>is(S.(s)i»i/oMa) 

Wall-rue  (wal'ro),  ?i.  A  fern,  Asplenium 
Ruta-in  u  ra  ria. 

Wall-saltpetre  (wal'salt-pe-ter),  n.  Nitro- 
calcite  (which  see). 

Wallsend  (walz'end),  n.  A  very  excellent 
variety  of  English  coal,  so  called  because 

dug  at  Wallseud  on  the  Tyne,  close  to  the 

spot  where  Severus's  Wall  ended. 
Wall-sided  (wal'sid-ed),  ».     Having  sides 

nearly  perpendicular,  as  a  ship. 
Wall -spleen  wort  (wal-spleu'wert),  n.    A 

fern,  Anplenium  Trichomancs. 
Wall-spring  (wal'spring),  n.    A  spring  of 

water  issuing  from  stratified  rocks. 
Wall-tent  (wal'tent),  n.    A  tent  or  marquee 

with  upright  sides. 
Wall-tree  (wal'tre),  n.    In  hart,  a  fruit-tree 

nailed  to  the  wall  for  the  better  exposure 

of  the  fruit  to  the  sun,  for  the  radiation  of 

the  heat  of  the  wall,  and  for  protection 

from  high  winds. 
Wallwort  (wal'wert),  n.    A  plant,  the  dwarf 

elder  or  danewort,  Sambucvi  Hindus. 
Wallydraigle,  Wally  draggle  (wal'i-dra-gl, 

wal'i-drag-1),  n.    (Perhaps  lit.  the  dregs  of 

the  wallet.}    The  youngest  of  a  family;  the 

bird  in  a  nest ;  hence,  any  feeble  ill-grown 

creature.    Kamsay.    [Scotch.] 
Walnote,*  n.    A  walnut.    Chaucer. 
Walnut  (wal'nut),  n.    [A.  Sax.  wealh-hnut, 

a  walnut,  lit.  a  foreign  nut — wealh,  foreign, 

and  hnvt,  nut;  so  G.  uaUmut,  D.  walnoot. 

See  WELSH,  the  original  meaning  of  which 


Walnut-tree  (Juglans  rtfia). 

is  simply  foreign.]  The  common  name  of 
trees  and  their  fruit  of  the  genus  Juglans. 
nat.  order  Juglandacere.  The  best  known 
species,  the  common  walnut-tree  (J.  regia\ 
is  a  native  of  Persia.  It  is  a  large  handsome 
tree  with  strong  spreading  brunches.  The 
timber  of  the  walnut  is  of  great  value,  is 
very  durable,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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beautiful  furniture  wood.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed for  turning  and  fancy  articles,  and 
especially  for  gun  stocks,  being  light  and 
at  the  same  time  hard  and  tine  grained. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  one  of  the  best  of  nuts, 
and  forms  a  favourite  Hum  of  dessert. 
They  yield  by  expression  a  bland  fixed  oil. 
which,  under  the  names  of  walnut-oil  and 
nut-oil,  is  much  used  by  painters,  and  in 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  produced  is  a 
common  article  of  diet.  Other  noteworthy 
species  are  the  white  walnut,  or  butter-nut 
(which  see),  and  the  black  walnut  (J.  nigra) 
of  North  America.  The  timber  of  the  latter 
is  ,'ven  more  valuable  than,  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as.  the  common  walnut, 
but  the  fruit  is  very  inferior. 

Walnut -Oil  (wal'mit-oil),  n.  An  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  walnut,  useful  as  a  vehicle 
in  painting,  or  as  a  drying  oil. 

Walpurgis-night  (val-purg'is-mt),  n.  The 
eve  of  1st  May,  which  has  become  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  popular  witch  super- 
stitions of  Germany,  though  its  connection 
with  Wttliniryix,  Walpnnja,  or  Walburga,  a 
female  saint  of  the  eighth  century,  is  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  her  feast  falling 
properly  on  the  '25th  of  February.  On  this 
night  the  witches  were  supposed  to  ride  on 
broomsticks  and  he-goats  to  some  appointed 
rendezvous,  such  as  the  highest  point  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains  or  the  Brocken,  where  they 
held  high  festival  with  their  master  the 
devil. 

Walrus  (wol'rus),  n.  [Directly  from  D.  wal- 
rit#,  a  walrus,  lit.  a  whale-horse— wal  (as  in 
icalvisch,  whale-fish,  whale),  a  whale,  and 
ros,  a  horse;  similar  are  G.  wallross,  Dan. 
valros,  Sw.vottroM,  and  its  A.  Sax.  and  Icel. 
names,  hvrs-hwcel,  Icel.  hross-hvalr,  horse- 
whale.  ]  A  marine  carnivorous  mammal,  the 
single  species  constituting  a  genus  Triche- 


Walrus  ( Trichectts  rosinarus}. 

cus,  as  well  as  the  family  Trichecidse,  and  be- 
longing, with  its  allies  the  seals,  to  the  pin- 
nigrade  section  of  the  order  Carnivora.  The 
walrus  (7*.  rosmnrus),  which  is  also  known 
as  the  morse,  sea-horse,  and  sea-cow,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  round  head,  small  mouth 
anil  eyes,  thick  lips,  short  neck,  body  thick 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
wrinkled  skin  with  short  yellowish  hairs 
thinly  dispersed  over  it.  The  legs  are  short 
and  loosely  articulated;  the  five  toes  on  each 
foot  are  connected  by  weba.  The  upper 
canine  teeth  are  enormously  developed  in 
the  adults,  constituting  two  large  pointed 
tusks  directed  downwards  and  slightly  out- 
wards, projecting  considerably  below  the 
chin,  ami  measuring  usually  12  to  15  inches 
in  length,  sometimes  even  2  feet  and  more. 
There  are  no  external  ears.  The  animal  ex- 
ceeds the  largest  ox  in  size,  attaining  a  length 
of  20  feet.  The  walrus  is  gregarious  but  shy, 
and  very  fierce  when  attacked.  It  inhabits 
the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  other  places  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
where  it  is  hunted  by  whalers  for  its  blub- 
ber, which  yields  excellent  oil;  for  its  skin, 
which  is  made  into  a  valuable  thick  and 
durable  leather;  and  for  its  tusks,  the  ivory 
of  which,  though  coarse  grained,  is  compact, 
and  is  employed  in  the  arta. 

Walt  (wait),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wealt,  unsteady, 
unwealt,  steady,  wealtan,  to  roll.  See  WEL- 
TER.] An  old  nautical  term  equivalent  to 
crank.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Walter  (wal'ter),  v.i.  [See  WALT.]  l.t  To 
roll;  to  welter. —2.  To  upset;  to  be  over- 
turned. [Scotch.] 

Walth  (walth),  n.  Wealth;  riches;  plenty. 
[Scotch.] 

Waltron  (wal'tron),  n.  A  walrus.  Wood- 
ward. 

Walty  (wal'ti),  a.  [See  WALT,  WALTER.] 
Unsteady ;  crank :  said  of  a  vessel.  Long- 
fellow. [Rare.] 


Waltz  (waits),  n.  [Short  for  G.  walzer,  from 
walzen,  to  roll,  to  waltz;  akin  to  icelter.}  1.  A 
national  German  dance  (said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  Bohemia),  but  common  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  among  other  na- 
tions. It  is  performed  by  two  person-,  who. 
almost  embracing  each  other,  swing  round 
the  room  with  a  whirling  motion.— '2.  The 
music  composed  for  the  dance,  usually  in 
~,  but  sometimes  |-  time,  and  consisting 
of  eight  or  sixteen  bar  phrases,  several  of 
which  form  a  set.  Waltzes  are  the  most 
elegant,  rhythmical,  and  seductive  of  dance 
music,  and  compositions  in  waltz  form  (called 
classical  waltzes)  intended  for  set  pieces 
have  been  written  by  the  greatest  masters, 
as  Beethoven,  Weber,  &c. 

Waltz  (waits),  v.i.     To  dance  a  waltz. 

Some  -waltz,  some  draw,  some  fathom  the  abyss 
Uf  metaphysics.  Byron, 

Waltzer  (walts'er),  n.  A  person  who  waltzes. 
Ld.  Lytton. 

Walwe.t  v.i.  To  tumble  about;  to  wallow. 
Chaucer. 

Waly,  Walie  (wa'li),  a.  [Scotch.  Perhaps 
from  wale,  to  choose,  a  choice ;  more  pro- 
bably A.  Sax.  walg,  entire,  sound.]  1.  Beauti- 
ful; excellent.  '  I  think  them  a'  sae  braw  and 
walie.'  Hamilton.— 2.  Large;  ample;  strong; 
robust. 

This  -Willie  boy  will  be  nae  cuif.         Burns. 

Waly,  Walie  (wa'li),  n.     Something  pretty; 
an  ornament;  a  toy:  a  gewgaw.     'Glowrat 
ilka  bonny  waly.'    Jlamwy.     [Scotch.] 
Waly  (wa'li).     [Short  form  of  A.  Sax.  wd-ld- 
wa,  welaway  ]     An  interjection  expressive 
of  lamentation.     [Scotch.] 
Wambais.t  ».    Same  as  Gambeson. 
Wamble  (woml)!),  v.i.     [O.E.  wamle  (the  & 
being  afterwards  inserted  as  in  slumber, 
humble);  not  in  Anglo-Saxon;  Dan.  vainle, 
to  nauseate ;  to  become  squeamish ; 
vammel,  nauseous;  akin  Icel.  veema, 
to  nauseate,  to  loathe,  vcema,  nausea; 
perhaps  allied  to  L.  vomere,to  vomit.] 
1,  To  rumble,  heave,  or  be  disturbed 
with  nausea:   said  of  the  stomach. 
'The  qualms  of  a  wambling  stomach.' 
,  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. — 2.  To  move  irregu- 

larly to  and  fro;  to  roll;  to  wriggle. 
'Cold  sallets  .  .  .  wambling  in  your 
stomachs.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Wamble  (wom'bl),  n.  A  heaving  or 
similar  disturbance  in  the  stomach;  a 
feeling  of  nausea. 

Our  meat  going  down  into  the  stomach 
merrilv,  and  with  pleasure  dissolveth  incon- 
tinently all  wambles.  Holland. 

Wamble-cropped  (wom'bl-kropt),  a.  Sick 
at  the  stomach ;  Jig.  wretched ;  humiliated. 
[Vulgar.] 

Wame  (warn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wambt  the  belly, 
the  stomach,  the  womb.  ]  The  belly.  [Scotch.  ] 

Wamefou,  Wamefu  (wam'fu),  n.  A  belly- 
ful. [Scotch.] 

Wammel,  Wammle  (wami),  v.  i.  To  move 
in  an  undulating,  serpentine,  or  eel -like 
manner;  to  wriggle;  to  wamble.  [Provincial 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Wampee  (wam-pe*),  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit 
of  the  genus  Cookia  (the  C.  punctata),  nat. 
order  Aurantiacese.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  grows  in  bunches,  and 


Wampee  (Cookia  punctata}, 

is  much  esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian 

Archipelago. 
Wampish  twam'pish),  v.t.    To  toss  about  in 

a  threatening,  boasting,  or  frantic  manner; 

to  wave  violently;  to  brandish;  to  flourish. 

Sir  W.  Scott.     [Scotch.] 
Wampum(wom'pum),n.  [American Indian; 

said  to  mean  white.]    Small  beads  made  of 


shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as 
money,  or  wrought  into  belts,  etc.,  as  an 
ornament 

Round    their    necks   were    suspended 
ihtir   knives  iu  scabbards  of  warn- 
Longfellow. 

Wan  (won),  a. 
[  A.  sax.  van, 
iron,  icann,  dark, 
dusky ;  perhaps 
from  same  root 
as  wan,  won,  de- 
tk'ifiit,  lacking; 
K.  wane,  wont; 
comp.  Gael. 
fa  n  n,  weak, 
'faint ;  L.  vanim, 
empty.  Some, 
however,  con- 
nect it  with 
A.  Sax.  winnan, 

i.  Wampum  Belt.  2.  Portion  of  }°,  struggle  to 
same  on  a  larger  scale.-Brit-  labour,  as  if  It 

ish  Museum.  meant       origin- 

ally worn  out.] 

1.  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue;  languid  of 
look;  pale. 

Sad  to  view,  his  visage  pale  and  wan.     Spenser. 
To  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between.     Coleridge. 

2.  Black ;  gloomy :  a  term  often  applied  to 
water,  streams,  pools,  &c.,  in  the  Scotch 
border  minstrelsy. 

Wan  (won),  v.t.     To  render  wan.     [Rare.] 
Wan  (won),  v.i.     To  grow  or  become  wan. 
'  All  his  visage  wann'd,'    Shak.     [Poetical.] 

A  vast  speculation  had  failed, 

And  ever  he  niutter'd,  and  madden'd,  and  ever  he 
wantt'd  with  despair.  Tennyson. 

Wan  (wan).  Old  English  and  Scotch  pret. 
and  pp.  of  ic in  (in  all  its  senses  and  uses). 

Wanchancie  (wan-chan'si),  a.  [See  UN- 
CHANCY.] Unlucky;  unchancy.  [Scotch.] 

Wand  (wond),  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word: 
Dan.  vaand,  O.  Sw.  wand,  Icel.  vondr,  Goth. 
intndus,  a  twig,  a  switch,  a  wand;  probably 
from  stem  of  verb  to  wind,  from  its  flexi- 
bility.] 1.  A  small  stick  or  twig;  a  rod. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  -wand. 

Milton. 

A  child  runs  away  laughing  with  good  smart  blows 
of  a  wand  on  his  back,  who  would  nave  cried  for  an 
unkind  word.  Locke. 

2.  A  wand,  rod,  or  similar  article,  having 
some  special  use  or  character;  as,  (a)  a  staff 
of  authority.  'A  silver  wand,1  Milton. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  wand,  they  seemed 
rather  marks  of  sovereignty  than  instruments  of  pun- 
ishment. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(b)  A  rod  used  by  conjurors  or  diviners. 

Nay,  Lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster. 
Milton. 

(c)  A  small  baton  which  forms  part  of  the 
insignia  of  the  messenger  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  Scotland,  and  which  he  must  exhibit 
before  executing  a  caption :  called  more 
fully  icandof  peace. 

The  legal  officer  .  .  .  produced  his  short  official 
baton,  tipped  with  silver,  and  having  a  movable  ring 
upon  it.  '  Captain  M'Intyre,  Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  you,  but  if  you  interrupt  me  in  my  duty,  I  will 
break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  declare  myself  de- 
forced,* .  .  .  and  he  slid  his  enigmatical  nng  from 
one  end  of  the  baton  to  the  other,  being  the  appro- 

Sriate  symbol  of  his  having  been  forcibly  interrupted 
i  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wander  (won'der),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wandrian, 
O.D.  wanderen,  Dan.  vandre,  Sw.  vandra, 
G.  wandern,  to  wander;  freq.  forms  from 
simple  verb  seen  in  E.  to  wend  one's  way 
(see  WEND,  WENT);  other  freq.  forms  from 
same  stem  are  D.  wandelen,  G.  wandeln,  to 
walk,  to  wander]  1.  To  ramble  here  and 
there  without  any  certain  course  or  object 
in  view;  to  travel  or  move  from  place  to 
place  withoutafixedpurposeor  destination; 
to  range  about;  to  roam;  to  rove;  to  stroll; 
to  stray. 

He  wandereth  about  for  bread.        Job  xv.  23. 
They  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins. Heb.  xi.  37. 

2.  To  leave  home  or  settled  place  of  abode; 
to  depart;  to  migrate.  '  When  God  caused 
me  to  wandertrom  my  father's  house.'  Gen. 
xx.  13. —3.  To  depart  from  any  settled  course ; 
to  go  astray,  as  from  the  paths  of  duty;  to 
stray;  to  deviate;  to  err. 

You  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at.  Sha£. 
4.  To  be  delirious;  not  to  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  reason;  as, the  mind  wanders.—  SYN. 
To  ramble,  range,  roam,  rove,  stroll,  stray, 
straggle,  saunter,  travel,  journey,  deviate, 
err,  swerve. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing1;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;     zh,  azure. — See  KEY. 
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Wander  (won'der),  v.t.  To  travel  over  with- 
out a  certain  course;  to  stroll  through;  to 
traverse.  •  H'timi  ring  many  a  famous  realm.' 
JHZton. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell 
Wiiy  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewardea  toil, 
lt\tnder  a  poor  and  thankless  soil. 

Sir  II'.  Seaff. 

Wanderer  (won'der-er),  n.  One  who  wan- 
ders or  roves;  one  who  roams  about,  having 
no  home  or  certain  place  of  abode;  one  who 
strays  from  the  path  of  duty. 

Have  compassion  on  a  helpless  wanderer, 
And  give  her  where  to  lay  her  wretched  head. 

AMM 

He  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer, 

By  sly  enticement,  gives  his  baneful  cup.    Milton. 

Wandering  (won'der-ing),  p.  and  a.  Given 
to  wander;  roaming;  roving;  rambling;  un- 
settled; as,  to  fall  into  wandering  habits.— 
Wandering  Jew,  a  legendary  character,  who, 
according  to  one  version,  that  of  Matthew 
Paris,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  a  servant  of  Pilate,  by  name  Cartaphilus, 
and  who  gave  Christ  a  blow  when  he  was 
led  out  of  the  palace  to  execution.  Accord- 
ing to  a  later  version  he  was  a  cobbler 
named  Ahasuerus,  who  refused  Christ  per- 
mission to  &it  down  and  rest  when,  on  his 
way  to  Golgotha,  he  passed  his  house.  Both 
legends  agree  in  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  Christ  on  the  offender,  'Thou  shall  wan- 
der on  the  earth  till  I  return/  A  prey  to 
remorse  he  has  since  wandered  from  land  to 
land  without  yet  being  able  to  find  a  grave. 
The  story  has  been  turned  to  account  by 
many  poets  and  novelists,  as  Shelley, Goethe, 
Sue,  and  others. 

Wandering  (won'der-ing),  n.  1.  A  travelling 
without  a  settled  course;  peregrination. 

For  often  in  lonely  -wanderings 

I  have  cursed  him  even  to  lifeless  things. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Aberration;  mistaken  way;  deviation  from 
rectitude;  as,  a  wandering  from  duty. 

Let  him  now  recover  his  wanderings.  Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  A  roving  or  straying  of   the  mind  or 
thoughts;  mental  aberration. 

A  proper  remedy  for  the  wandering  of  thoughts 
would  do  great  service  to  the  studious.         Locke. 

4.  Indulgence  in  digressions  or  disquisitions 
not  germane  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  regularity  of  my  design 
"Forbids  all  wandering-  as  the  worst  of  sinning. 
Byron. 

Wanderingly  (won'der-ing-li),  ado.  In  a 
wandering  or  unsteady  manner. 

When  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd?  Tennyson. 

Wandermentt  (won'der-ment),  IL  Act  of 
wandering.  '  Went  upon  their  ten  toes  in 
wild  wonderment.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Wanderoo  (won-de-ro'),  n.  A  catarrhine 
monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus  (M.  gilenus), 
linhabiting  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
length  is  about  3  feet  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
which  is  tufted,  and  much  resembles  that 


Wanderoo  (Maeacus  siLenns\, 

of  the  lion;  the  colour  of  the  fur  is  deep 
black;  the  callosities  on  the  hinder  quarters 
are  bright  pink;  a  well-developed  mass  of 
black  hair  covers  the  head,  and  a  great 
grayish  beard  rolls  down  the  face  and  round 
the  chin,  giving  the  animal  a  somewhat  sage 
and  venerable  appearance. 

Wandy  (wou'di),  a.  Long  and  flexible,  like 
a  wand. 

Wane  (wan),  ».£.  pret.  &  pp.  waned;  ppr. 
waning.  [A.  Sax.  wanian,  gewanian,  to 
diminish,  become  less,  from  wan.  deficient. 
Akinwoni(whichsee).]  l.Tobediminished; 
to  decrease :  particularly  applied  to  the  il- 


luminated part  of  the  moon,  as  opposed  to 
u-ax. 

How  slow 

This  old  moon  wanes !  Shak. 

Waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep. 

AfUisa*. 

2.  To  decline;  to  fail;  to  sink;  to  approach 
its  end.  '  Wealth  and  ease  in  waning  aye.' 
Shak. 

(They)  slept  upon  the  open  field,  although  the 
autumn  was  now  -waning,  and  the  nights  beginning 
to  be  frosty.  Sir  If.  ScoU. 

IK'  w.is  fading  fast,  -waning  with  the  waning  sum- 
mer, and  conscious  that  the  Reaper  was  at  hand. 
Dickens. 

Wane t  (wan),  v.t.  To  cause  to  decrease. 
ft.  Jonson. 

Wane  (wan),  n,  1.  Decrease  of  the  illumi- 
nated part  of  the  moon  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  Shak. 

This  is  fair  Diana's  case,  .  .  . 

When  mortals  say  she's  in  her  -wane.          Swift. 

2.  Decline ;  failure ;  diminution ;  decrease ; 
declension. 

You  are  cost  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church  is  in 
its  wane.  South. 

Wang  (wang),  n-  [A.  Sax.  wange,  the  cheek, 
the  jaw,  a  common  Teutonic  word.]  1.  The 
jaw,  jaw-bone,  or  cheek-bone.  [Rare  or  vul- 
gar.]— 2.f  [Short  for  wang-tooth.]  A  cheek- 
tooth or  grinder.  Chaucer. 

Wang  (wong),  n.  [A  form  of  thong.  A.  Sax. 
thwang,  Sc.  whang,  a  thong.  See  THONG.  ] 
The  latchet  of  a  shoe. 

Wangala  (wan-ga'Ia),  n.  The  native  name 
in  British  Guiana  for  the  seeds  of  Sesamum 
orientate,  which  when  pounded  make  a  rich 
soup. 

Wangan  (wang'an),  n.  [American  Indian.] 
A  name  applied  in  Maine,  United  States,  to 
a  lumberer's  boat  for  carrying  tools,  provi- 
sions, A  •• 

Wanger,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  wangere,  from  wang, 
a  cheek;  Goth,  laaggari,  a  pillow.]  A  pil- 
low for  the  cheek,  Chaucer. 

Wanghee  (wang-he'),  n.  A  species  of  tough, 
flexible  cane  imported  from  China,  some- 
times called  the  Japan  cane.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  certain  species  of  Phyl- 
lostachys,  especially  /*.  nigra,  large  Asiatic 
grasses  allied  to  the  bamboo. 

Wang-tOOth  (wang'toth),  n.  [See  WANG.] 
A  jaw-tooth;  a  molar. 

Wanhopet  (won'hop),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wan,  a 
prefix  denoting  deficiency,  want,  lack  (see 
WANT),  and  hope.  Many  compounds  of  wan 
are  retained  in  Scotch,  as  wan-worth,  a  little- 
worth,  wan-luck,  wan-thrift,  Ac.  The  prefix 
is  also  very  common  in  Icelandic.]  1.  Want 
of  hope;  despair. 

IVanhope,  poor  soule,  on  broken  ancker  sits 
Wringing  his  armes,  as  robbed  of  his  wits.    Lodge. 

2.  Vain  hope;  delusion.     '  The  foolish  wan- 
hope  of  some  usurer.'    Chaloner. 
Wanhorn  (won'horn),  n.    A  plant  of  the 
crenus  Ksempferia, 

Waniont  (wan'i-on),  n.  [Probably  connected 
with  wane ;  perhaps  the  old  infinitive 
wanien,  to  wane.]  A  misfortune  or  cala- 
mity; mischief:  used  chiefly  as  an  impre- 
cation in  the  phrases,  'with  a  wanton,' 
'wantons  on  you.' 

Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  teaman. 

Shak. 

Bide  down,  with  a  mischief  to  you, — bide  down 
•with  a  wanion.  cried  the  king.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Wankle  (wonTcl),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wancol,  un- 
stable; O.  and  Prov.  G.  wankel,  tottering, 
wanlfen,  to  totter.  Comp.  Icel.  vanka,  to 
wander  as  if  deranged  in  mind.]  Weak;  un- 
stable ;  not  to  be  depended  on.  [North  of 
England.] 

Wanly  (wonli),  adv.  In  a  wan  or  pale 
manner;  palely. 

Wanness  (won'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  wan;  paleness;  a  sallow,  dead,  pale 
colour;  as,  the  wanness  of  the  cheeks  after 
a  fever. 

Wannish  (won'ish),  a.  Somewhat  wan ;  of 
a  pale  hue. 

Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale, 

No  sun,  hut  a  ivannish  glare 

In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud.   Tennyson. 

Wanrestfu'  (wan-rest'fn),  a.  [Prefix  wan, 
without,  and  restful.]  Restless. 

An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 

O*  ither  vile  wanrestftf  pets.  Burns. 

Want  (wont),  n.  [A  derivative  from  the 
stem  of  A.  Sax.  wana,  deficiency,  wanian, 
to  wane,  wan,  deficient ;  perhaps  directly 
from  Icel.  vanta,  to  be  wanting,  from  vant, 
neut.  of  vanr,  lacking,  wanting.  Akin  are 
wane,  prefix  wan-,  seen  in  wanion,  wanhope, 
&c.]  l.  The  state  of  not  haying;  the  condi- 
tion of  being  without  anything ;  absence  or 


scarcity  of  what  is  needed  or  desired ;  de- 
ficiency; lack.  '>'o  want  of  conscience.' 
Shak. 

II 'ant  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.     Rosconitnon. 
From  having  wishes  in  consequence  of  gur  it-ants, 
we  often  feel  -wants  in  conacqucnce  of  our  wishes. 
Johnson, 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  -t-attt  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart.  Hood. 

2.  Occasion  for  something;  need;  necessity. 

Vet  to  supply  the  ripe  -wants  of  a  friend 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shak. 

3.  The  state  of  being  without  means;  po- 
verty; penury;  indigence. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches 
as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  -want.     Swift. 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face 
And  -want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace. 

.sj;   It'.  Scott. 

4.  That  which  is  not  possessed,  but  is  de- 
sired or  necessary  for  use  or  pleasure. 

Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  -wantr.  Palfy. 

Want  (wont),  v.t.  1.  To  be  without;  to  be 
destitute  of;  not  to  have  or  be  in  possession 
of;  to  lack;  as,  to  want  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment; to  want  food,  clothing,  or  money. 

Nor  think  though  men  were  none. 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,   God   it-ant 

praise.  Milton. 

The  unhappy  never  want  enemies.       Richardson. 

2.  To  be  deficient  in;  to  fall  short  in;  to  be 
lacking  in  respect  of,  or  to  the  amount  of. 

Another  will  say  it  (the  English  language)  wanteth 
grammar.  Nay,  truly,  it  hath  that  praise,  that  it 
•taints  not  grammar,  lor  grammar  it  might  have,  but 
it  needs  it  not.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  that  -want  honesty,  want  anything. 

Beau.  &•  Ft. 

3.  To  have  occasion  for,  as  something  requi- 
site, useful,  or  proper;  to  require;  to  need; 
as,  in  summer  we  want  cooling  breezes;  in 
winter  we  want  a  fire;  these  shoes  want  re- 
pairing. 

Not  what  I  wish,  but  what  I  want, 

O,  let  thy  grace  supply!  Merrick. 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  -wants  that  little  long.  Goldsmith. 

4.  To  feel  a  desire  for,  as  for  something 
needed,  absent,  lost,  or  the  like;  to  feel  the 
need  of;  to  wish  or  long  for;  to  desire;  to 
crave. 

I  -want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me.          Shak. 
If  he  want  me  let  him  coine  to  me.      Tennyson. 

5.  To  desire  to  speak  to  or  to  do  business 
with ;  to  desire  the  presence  or  assistance 
of.   [Colloq.]  Hence  the  euphemistic  phrase 
often  used  by  the  police  in  making  an  arrest: 
'  You  are  wanted' =  &  delicate  hint  that  the 
criminal  authorities  demand  the  custody  of 
your  person. 

'  Beg  you're  pardon,  sir;  you're  wanted,  sir,  if  you 
please.'  A  general  recollection  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  thing  the  Police  said  to  the  swell-mob,  caused 
Mr.  H.  to  ask  the  waiter  in  return,  with  bristling  in- 
dignation, what  the  devil  he  meant  by  '-wanted}' 
Dickens. 

Want  (wont),  v.i.  1.  To  be  deficient;  to  be 
lacking;  not  to  be  sufficient;  not  to  come 
up  to  a  required  standard;  to  fail. 

Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
•wanting.  Dan.  v.  27. 

No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth. 

Drydtn. 

As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find. 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind. 
Pop*. 

2.  To  be  missed ;  not  to  be  present ;  as,  the 
jury  was  full,  wanting  one. 

Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew.         Dryden. 

3.  To  suffer  from  the  need  of  something;  to 
be  in  want ;  as,  we  must  not  let  him  want 
for  money.     Shak. 

Wantt  (wont),  n.  [O.Fr.  vant,  Mod.  Fr. 
gant,  a  glove,  L.L.  wantus,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic; Dan.  vaiite,  Sw.  wante,  Icel.  vottr,  a 
glove.]  A  glove. 

Wantt  (wont),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wand,  a  mole; 
N.  rand,  Prov.  G.  irond.]  An  old  name  of 
the  mole  or  moldwarp. 

She  hath  the  cares  of  a  want.  Lyly. 

Wa'n't  (want).  A  colloquial  and  vulgar  con- 
traction of  Was  Not. 

Wantage  (wont'aj),  n.  Deficiency;  that 
which  is  wanting. 

Wanter  (wont'er),  n.  One  who  wants;  one 
who  is  in  need. 

The  wanters  are  despised  of  Cod  and  men. 

Davits. 

Wan-thriven  (wan-thriv'n),  a.     Stunted; 

decayed;  in  a  state  of  decline.     [Scotch.] 
Wantless  ( wont'les),  a.    Having  no  want; 

abundant;  fruitful.  'The  wantless  counties, 

Essex,  Kent,  Surrey.'     Warner. 
Wanton  (won' ton),  a.    [O.K.  wantowen,  wan- 

toitn,  undisciplined,  dissolute — wan,  prefix 

denoting  want  or  deficiency,  and  towen, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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A.  Sax.  togen,  getoyen,  pp.  of  tedn,  to  draw, 
to  lead,  U>  educate.  See  \VANT.Tuo.]  1.  In- 
dulging the  natural  impulses  or  appetites 
without  restraint;  free  from  moral  control; 
licentious  ;  dissolute.  '  My  plenteous  joys, 
wanton  in  fulness.'  3/mk.  'Men  grown  lean- 
ton  by  prosperity.'  lioscotntnon.  —2.  Espe- 
cially, umv*trainei1  by  the  rules  of  chastity; 
lascivious;  libidinous;  lustful;  lewd. 

Thou  art  forward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton.  Shak. 

3.  Moving,  wandering,  or  roving  about  in 
gaiety  or  sport;  playful;  frolicsome;  spor- 
tive. 'All  ivit/iton  as  a  child,  skipping  and 
vain.'  Shak.  'A  wild  and  icanfo/i  herd  .  .  . 
fetching  mad  bounds.'  Shak.—  4.  Moving  or 
Hying  loosely,  as  if  uiu-onliued;  playing  freely 
or  without  constraint. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishevel'd,  but  in  -wanton  ringlets  waved.     Milton. 

5.  Running  to  excess;  unrestrained;  loose. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  -wanton  in  her  praise  I 
Addison. 

G.  Luxuriant  in  growth ;  overgrown ;  over- 
fertile  or  abundant;  rank.  'In  woods  and 
wanton  wilderness.'  Spenser.  'The  quaint 
mazes  in  the  wanton  green.'  Shak. 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  overgrown 
That  mock  our  scant  man  urine,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  -wanton  growth. 
Milton, 

7.  Arising  from  or  characterized  by  extreme 
foolhardiness  or  recklessness,  or  from  an 
utter  disregard  of  right  or  consequences;  as, 
wanton  mischief. 

Wanton  (wou'tou),  n.  1.  A  lewd  person;  a 
lascivious  man  or  woman. 

0  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 

And  to  suppose  her  chaste!  Shak. 

An  old  -wanton  will  be  doating  upon  women,  when 
he  can  scarce  see  without  spectacles.  South, 

2.  A  pampered,  petted  creature;  one  spoiled 
by  fondness  or  indulgence ;  also,  a  frolic- 
some, roving,  sportive  creature;  a  trifler;  an 
insignificant  flatterer:  used  rarely  as  a  term 
of  endearment.  '  Peace,  my  wantons,'  B. 
Jonson. 

I  am  afraid  you  make  a  -wanton  of  me.  Shak. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  -wanton  brave  your  fields?  Shak. 

Wanton  (won'ton),  v.i.  1.  To  revel;  to  frolic 
unrestrainedly;  to  sport. 

Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

And  I  have  loved  the  ocean,  .  .  .  from  a  boy 

1  wantoned  with  thy  breakers.  Byron. 
Say  to  her  I  do  but  -wanton  in  the  South, 

But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  sport  or  dally  in  lewdness;  to  sport 
lasciviously. 
Wantont  (won'ton),  v.t.    To  make  wanton. 

If  he  does  win,  it  wantons  him  with  overplus,  and 
enters  him  into  new  ways  of  expence.       Feltham. 

Wantoning  (won'ton-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
playing  the  wanton.— 2.  t  A  wanton;  a  dal- 
lier.  'The  Muses  to  be  woxen wantonings.' 
Up.  Hall. 

Wantonizet  (won'ton-iz),  v.t.  To  frolic;  to 
sport;  to  dally;  to  wanton. 

Sweetly  it  fits  the  fair  to  -wantonize.        Daniel. 

Wantonly  (won'ton-li),  adv.  In  a  wanton 
manner;  lewdly;  lasciviously;  frolicsomely; 
sportfully;  gaily;  playfully;  carelessly. 

Dissolute  persons  wantonly  and  heedlessly  may 
scoff  at  and  seem  to  disparage  goodness.  Rarrow. 

Wantonness  (won'ton-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wanton;  as,  (a)  licentious- 
ness; negligence  of  restraint.  • 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace, 
and  turn  them  into  -wantonness.      Eikon  Basilike. 

(b)  Lasciviousness;  lewdness. 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 

Than  thee  with  wantonness.  Shak. 

(c)Sportiveness;  gaiety  ;frolicsomeness;  wag- 
gery. 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  Tor  -wantonness.  Shak. 

Wantmst,t  n.  [A. Sax.  prefix  wan,  and  trust. 
See  WANHOPE.]  Distrust.    Chaucer, 
Want-wit  (wont'wit),  n.     One  destitute  of 
wit  or  sense;  a  fool. 

Such  a  it>ant--wi!  sadness  makes  of  me. 

That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.      Shak. 

Wanty  (won'ti),  n.  [Comp.  D.  want,  cord- 
age, tackling.]  A  leather  tie  or  rope;  a  short 
wagon  rope;  a  rope  used  for  binding  a  load 
upon  the  back  of  a  beast.  [Local.] 

Wanzet  (wonz),  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  wansian,  to  di- 


minish, to  waste;  from  wanian,  to  wane. 
See  WANE.]    To  wane;  to  waste;  to  wither. 

His  lively  hue  of  while  and  red,  his  cheerfulness  and 

strength, 
And  all  the  things  that  liked  him  did  wanst  nw,\y  at 

length.  Goldiitg. 

Wap  (wop),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wapped;  ppr. 
icaj>f>ing.  [Kindred  form  to  whap,  whop.] 
1.  To  strike  or  knock  against;  to  beat.  [Old 
and  provincial.] — 2.  To  wallop;  to  give  a 
beating  to.  [Colloq.] 

Why,  either  of  my  boys  would  wap  him  with  one 
hand.  Thackeray. 

3.  (wap)  To  throw  quickly;  to  toss.  [Scotch.] 

Wap  (wop),  v.i.  To  flutter;  to  beat  the 
wings;  to  move  violently.  [Provincial.] 

Wap  (wap),  71.  A  throw;  a  quick  and  smart 
stroke.  [Scotch.] 

Wapacut  (wap'a-kut),  n.  The  spotted  owl 
of  Hudson's  Bay  (Strix  Wapacuttiu),  a  noc- 
turnal, raptorial  bird  about  2  feet  long. 

WapatOO  (wap'a-to),  n.     Same  as  Wappato. 

Waped,t  a.  [See  AWHAPE.  ]  Crushed  by 
misery;  dejected;  downcast;  rueful;  pale. 

Wapenshaw,  Wapinschaw  (wa'pn-sha, 
wapiu-shil),  n.  [Lit.  a  weapon-show.]  An 
appearance  or  review  of  persons  under  arms, 
made  formerly  at  certain  times  in  every  dis- 
trict. These  exhibitions  or  meetings  were 
not  designed  for  military  exercises,  but  only 
for  showing  that  the  lieges  were  properly 
provided  with  arms.  The  name  has  been 
revived  in  some  quarters  and  applied  to  the 
periodical  gatherings  of  the  volunteer  corps 
of  a  more  or  less  wide  district  for  review, 
inspection,  shooting  competitions,  and  the 
like.  [Scotch.] 

Wapentake,  Wapentac  (wa'pn-tak,  wa'pn- 
tak),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wcepen-getcec,  Icel.  vdpna- 
tak,  lit.  a  weapon-taking  or  weapon-touch- 
ing. The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian, for  take  is  not  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.]  The  name  formerly  given  in  some 
of  the  northern  shires  of  England,  and  still 
given  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  territorial  division 
of  the  county,corresponding  to  the  hundreds 
of  the  southern  counties.  The  term  seems 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  assem- 
blies of  each  district  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  like,  at  which  each  man 
attended  in  arms,  and  publicly  touched  the 
arms  of  his  superior  or  overlord  in  token  of 
fealty. 

Wapiti  (wap'i-ti),  n.  [Probably  the  Iroquois 
name.]  A  species  of  deer,  the  North  Ame- 
rican stag  or  elk  (Cervua  canadensis),  which 
more  nearly  resembles  the  European  red- 
deer  in  colour,  shape,  and  form,  than  it 
does  any  other  of  the  cervine  race,  though 
it  is  much  larger  and  of  a  stronger  make. 
It  is  in  fact  the  most  gigantic  of  the  deer 
genus,  frequently  growing  to  the  height  of 
our  tallest  oxen.  Its  flesh  is  not  much  prized, 
being  coarse  and  dry,  but  its  hide  is  made 
into  excellent  leather. 

Wapp  (wap),  n.  Naut.  the  rope  with  which 
the  shrouds  are  set  taut  in  wale-knots. 

Wappato  (wap'a-to),  ?i.  The  tubers  of  Sa- 
gittaria  littoralis:  so  called  by  the  Indians 
of  Oregon,  who  use  them  as  an  article  of 
food.  Spelled  also  Wapatoo. 

Wappenedt  (wap'end),  p.  or  a.  A  word 
known  only  as  occurring  in  the  following 
passage  from  Shakspere's  Timon  of  Athens, 
and  of  doubtful  meaning,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  connected  with  wap  in  old  vulgar 
sense  of  to  have  sexual  connection.  (See 
WAP.)  Some  commentators  read  icappered, 
which  is  a  provincial  word,  meaning  rest- 
less, fatigued;  in  the  passage  it  might  mean 
tremulous  from  old  age.  See  WAPPER.  and 
comp.  also  provincial  wapper~eyed,  having 
eyes  that  move  iu  a  quick,  tremulous  man- 
ner. 

This  yellow  slave  (gold) 

Will  knit  and  break  religions.  .  .  .  This  is  it 

That  makes  the  -wafpen  d  widow  wed  again. 

Wappert  (wap'er),  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  a  stem 
wap,  to  beat,  to  move  or  dash  quickly;  D. 
wapperen,  to  waver,  to  flap,  to  fluctuate  or 
vacillate.]  To  move  quickly  and  tremu- 
lously, as  from  natural  infirmity;  to  totter; 
to  twitter;  to  blink. 

But  still  he  stode  his  face  to  set  awrye. 
And  -wappering  tumid  up  his  white  of  eye. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

Wapper  (wap'er),  n.     A  fish;  a  name  given 

to  the  smaller  species  of  the  river  gudgeon. 
Wappet  (wap'pet),  n.    A  species  of  cur,  said 

to  be  so  called   from  his  yelping  voice. 

[Local.] 
War  (war),  n.  [O.E.  werre,  wyrre,  were,  later 

warre,  O.D.  werre,  O.  Fr.  werre  (Mod.  Fr. 

guerre),   the   French   being  from   O.H.G. 

werra,  strife,  war,  werran,  to  disturb,   to 


trouble;  akin  to  Mod.  G.  wirren,  to  embroil, 
confuse;  D.  war,  entanglement,  confusion, 
warren,  to  disturb,  to  embroil.  Supposed 
to  be  connected  with  worse,  through  the 
sense  of  entanglement  or  confusion.]  1.  A 
contest  between  nations  or  states  {inter- 
national war),  or  between  parties  in  the 
same  state  (civil  war),  carried  on  by  force  of 
arms,  usually  arising,  in  the  first  case,  from 
disputes  about  territorial  possessions  and 
frontiers,  unjust  dealings  with  the  subjects 
of  one  state  by  another,  questions  of  race 
and  sentiment,  jealousy  of  military  prestige, 
or  mere  lust  of  conquest,  rarely  nowadays 
from  the  whim  of  a  despot ;  in  the  second 
case,  from  the  claims  of  rival  contenders 
for  supreme  power  in  the  state,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  some  Important  point  con- 
nected with  civil  or  religious  liberty.  In  all 
cases  the  aim  of  each  contending  party  is 
to  overthrow  or  weaken  the  enemy  by  the 
defeat  or  dispersion  of  his  army  or  navy, 
the  occupation  of  important  parts  of  his 
country,  such  as  the  capital  or  principal  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial  centres,  or  the 
ruin  of  his  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  his 
sources  of  recuperation  in  men,  money, 
and  material.  International  or  public  war 
is  always  understood  to  be  authorized  by 
the  monarch  or  sovereign  power  of  the  na- 
tions; when  it  is  carried  into  the  territories 
of  a  hitherto  friendly  power  it  is  called  an 
aggressive  or  offensive  war,  and  when  car- 
ried on  to  resist  such  aggression  it  is  called 
defensive.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  states,  the  power  taking  the 
initiatory  step  issues  a  declaration  of  war, 
which  now  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  ex- 
planatory manifesto  addressed  to  neutral 
governments.  During  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  certain  laws,  usages,  or  rights  of 
war  have  come  to  be  generally  recognized; 
such  laws  permitting  the  destruction  or  cap- 
ture of  armed  enemies,  the  destruction  of 
property  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  them, 
the  stoppage  of  all  their  channels  of  traffic, 
and  the  appropriation  of  everything  iu  an 
enemy's  country  necessary  for  the  support 
and  subsistence  of  the  invading  army.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  an  enemy  may  be 
starved  into  surrender,  wounding,  except 
in  battle,  mutilation,  and  all  cruel  and  wan- 
ton devastation,  are  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war,  as  are  also  bombarding  an  unpro- 
tected town,  the  use  of  poison  in  any  way, 
and  torture  to  extort  information  from  an 
enemy;  and  generally  the  tendency  in  all 
laws  and  usages  of  war  is  becoming  gradu- 
ally more  favourable  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity at  large.— 2.  Instruments  of  war.  'His 
compliment  of  stores,  and  total  war.'  Prior. 
[Poetical.]— 3.  Forces;  army.  [Poetical.] 

O'er  the  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return 
And  overwhelm  their  -war.  Milton. 

4.  The  profession  of  arms;  art  of  war. 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  Is.  ii.  4. 

5.  A  state  of  violent  opposition  or  contest ; 
act  of  opposition;  inimical  act  or  action; 
hostility;  enmity.     Ps.  Iv.  21. 

My  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war.      Shak. 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry. 
At  -war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race. 

Tennyson. 

[Note.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
plural  form  with  the  same  signification  as 
it  has  in  the  singular.  *  Thou  art  going  to 
the  wars;'  'Is  Signior  Mountanto  returned 
from  the  wars;'  'I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,' 
&c.  Shak.  ]—Holy  war,  a  war  undertaken 
from  religious  motives;  a  crusade,  as  the 
wars  undertaken  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land, 
or  Judea,  from  infidels. — Articles  of  war. 
See  under  ARTICLE.— Council  of  war.  See 
under  COUNCIL.  — Honours  of  war,  distinc- 
tions granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  as  of 
marching  out  from  a  camp  or  intrenchments 
with  all  the  insignia  of  military  etiquette ; 
also,  the  compliments  paid  to  great  person- 
ages when  they  appear  before  an  armed  body 
of  men ;  likewise,  such  as  are  paid  to  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  officer. 
War  (war),  v.i.  [From  the  noun.]  1.  To 
make  or  carry  on  war;  to  carry  on  hostili- 
ties. 

Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy  ?  Shak. 
Either  to  disinthrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
We  -war,  if  war  be  best ;  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost.  Milton. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  strive  violently ;  to  be  in 
a  state  of  opposition.  'Lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul.'  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil?  Tennyson. 
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Wart  (war),  t.fc  1.  To  make  war  upon. 
•To  war  the  Scot.'  Daniel.— 2.  To  carry  on, 
as  a  contest.  'That  thou  by  them  mightest 
war  a  good  warfare.'  1  Tim.  i  18. 

Warble  pvar'bl),  v.t.  [O.E.  werble.,  from 
O  Fr  werbler,  from  O.H.G.  hwerbaUn, 
Mod  G  wirbeln,  to  whirl,  to  warble.  See 
WHIRL.)  1.  To  utter  or  sing  in  a  trilling, 
quavering,  or  vibrating  manner;  to  modu- 
late with  turns  or  variations;  as,  certain 
birds  are  remarkable  for  warbling  their 
songs  —2.  To  sing  or  carol  generally;  to 
utter  musk-ally.  '  If  she  be  right  invoked 
with  warbled  song.'  Milton.-*.  To  cause 
to  vibrate  or  quaver.  '  And  touch  the 
warbled  string.'  Milton. 

Warble  (war'lil),  v.i.  1.  To  have  a  trilling, 
quavering,  or  vibrating  sound ;  to  be  pro- 
duced with  free,  smooth,  and  rapid  modu- 
lations in  pitch  of  tones;  to  be  uttered  in 
flowing,  gliding,  flexible  melody. 
For  Tvarbline  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Such  strains  ne'er  Tvarblc  in  the  linnet's  throat.  Gay. 

2.  To  sing  with  sweetly  flowing,  flexible,  or 
trilling  notes;  to  carol  or  sing  with  smoothly 
gliding  tones;  to  trill.  'Birdson  the  branches 
warbling.'  Milton. 

Warble  child,  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 
Shak. 

Warble  (warT)I),  n.  A  soft,  sweet  flow  of 
melodious  sounds;  a  strain  of  clear,  rapidly 
uttered,  gliding  tones;  a  trilling,  flexible 
melody;  a  carol;  a  song.  Shak. 

Wild  bird,  whose  -warble,  liquid  sweet. 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks. 

Tennyson. 

Warble  (war'bi),  «.(  and  t.  la  falconry,  to 
cross  the  wings  upon  the  back. 

Warble,  Warblet  (war'bi,  warblet),  n.  In 
farriery,  one  of  those  small  hard  tumours 
on  the  backs  of  horses  occasioned  by  the 
heat  of  the  saddle  in  travelling  or  by  the 
uneasiness  of  its  situation ;  also,  a  small 
tumour  produced  by  the  larvse  of  the  gad- 
fly in  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle,  Ac. 

Warbler  (war'bier),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  warbles;  a  singer;  a  songster:  applied 
chiefly  to  birds.  'Dan  Chaucer,  the  first 
warbler.'  Tennyton. 

In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  -warblers  woo.  Tickell. 

Specifically— 2.  A  popular  name  applied  to 
all  the  birds  of  the  dentirostral  family 
Sylviade,  comprising  most  of  the  small 
woodland  songsters  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  species  of  them  being  also  spread 
over  the  whole  globe.  They  are  generally 
small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with  an  in- 
cessant activity.  The  type  genus  is  Sylvia. 
Many  are  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  and  flexibility  of  their  song. 
The  nightingale,  robin-redbreast,  wheat-ear, 
whinchat,  stonechat,  redstart,  accentors, 
&c.,  belong  to  this  family. 

WarWingly  (war'bling-li),  adv.  In  a  war- 
bling manner. 

War-craft  (war'kraft),  n.  The  science  or 
art  of  war. 

He  had  officers  who  did  ken  the  -war-craft.  Fuller. 

War-cry  (warTm),  n.  A  cry  or  phrase  used 
in  war  for  mutual  recognition  and  encour- 
agement ;  a  short  pithy  expression  used  in 
common  by  a  body  of  troops  or  the  like  in 
charging  an  enemy;  as, '  Saint  George ! '  was 
the  war-cry  of  England,  '  Montjoie  Saint 
Denis ! '  the  war-cry  of  France. 

Faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  filled 
the  air. 

Be  honoured  aye  the  bravest  brave,  beloved  the 
fairest  fair.'  Sir  If.  Scat. 

-Ward  (ward).  [Also  -wards,  A.  Sax.  -weard, 
-weardes,  O.  Sax.  -ward,  O.H.G.  wart.  Mod. 
G.  wdrti,  D.  waarti,  Goth,  vairtkt,  the  forms 
in  fi  being  genitives ;  allied  to  L.  verto,  to 
turn,  versus,  toward.  See  VERSE.)  A  suffix 
denoting  direction  or  tendency  of  direction, 
motion  towards,  die., as  in  homemard.heaven- 
ward,  upward,  downward. 

Ward  (ward),  v.t.  [A.  Sax  weardian,  to 
guard,  from  weard,  a  guard,  a  watch;  G. 
wart,  Icel.  vorthr,  Goth,  vards,  a  warden, 
guard,  or  keeper.  From  the  G.  are  the  Fr. 
garder,  E.  guard  (which  see),  It.  gardare. 
Akin  to  ware,  wary.  ]  l.t  To  keep  in  safety; 
to  watch;  to  guard. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  ne  living  wight 
To  -ward  the  same.  Spenser. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect. 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  -warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.  Shak. 

3.  To  fend  off ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside,  as 
anything  mischievous  that  approaches:  now 
commonly  followed  by  off. 

Now  Tuards  a  falling  blow,  now  strikes  again.  Daniel. 


The  pointed  jay'lin  Tiardcd o^his  rage.    AcUitm. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of  | 
-.Larding  ojrtiic  force  of  objections.  If'atts. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  which  ward  is  now 
generally  used.  ] 

Ward  (ward),  v.i.  1. 1  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep 
guard. —2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a 
weapon;  to  guard  one's  self.  '  And  on  their 
warding  arms  light  bucklers  bear.'  Dryden. 

She  drove  the  stranger  to  no  other  shift  than  to 
•ward  and  go  back.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ward  (ward),  n.  [In  some  of  the  senses  di- 
rectly from  A.  Sax.  weard,  a  guard,  in  others 
from  the  verb  (which  see).]  1.  The  act  of 
guarding;  guard. 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward. 
Spenser. 

[For  the  old  distinction  between  watch  and 
ward  see  under  WATCH.]— 2.t  A  person  or 
body  of  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard, 
protect,  ordefend;  defensiveforce;  garrison. 

The  assieged  castle's  -ward 
Their  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain.  Spenser. 

3.  Means  of  guarding;  defence;  protection; 
preservation. 

The  best  -ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my 
dependants.  Shak. 

4.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  posi- 
tion in  fencing  or  the  like;  a  turning  aside 
or  intercepting  of  a  blow,  thrust,  &c. 

Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  all  they  did 
despise.  Sfenser. 

Thou  knowest  my  old  -ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus 
I  bore  my  point.  Shak. 

5  The  'state  of  being  under  a  guard ;  con- 
finement under  a  guard,  warder,  or  keeper; 
custody. 

He  put  them  in  -ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  guard.  Gen.  xl.  3. 

6.  The  state  of  being  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian  orprotector;  the  condition  of  being 
underguardianship;  control;  guardianship. 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am 
now  in  ward.  Shak. 

It  is  inconvenient  in  Ireland  that  the  wards  and 
marriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be  in  the 
disposal  of  any  of  those  lords.  Spenser. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  is  guarded;  speci- 
fically, a  minor  or  person  under  guardian- 
ship ;  as,  (a)  in  feudal  law,  the  heir  of  the 
king's  tenant,  in  capite,  during  his  nonage; 
(6)  a  minor  under  the  protection  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  generally  called  award  in  Chan- 
cery, or  a  ward  of  court.  For  the  due  protec- 
tion of  such  wards  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
power  to  appoint  a  suitable  guardian  where 
there  is  none,  or  remove,  whenever  sufficient 
cause  is  shown,  a  guardian,  no  matter  by 
whom  appointed;  but  in  all  cases  there  must 
be  property.  The  court  has  also  full  power 
to  use  vigilant  care  over  the  conduct  of  the 
guardians  to  see  that  the  minor  is  duly  main- 
tained and  educated ;  and  should  any  one 
marry  a  ward  without  the  sanction  of  the 
court,  even  with  consent  of  the  guardian,  he 
may  be  committed  to  prison  for  contempt, 
and  kept  until  he  consents  to  such  a  settle- 
ment as  the  court  may  direct. 

I  have  heard  him  oft  maintain  it  to  be  fit  that,  sons 
at  perfect  age,  and  fathers  declining,  the  father  should 
be  as  Tuardto  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 
Shak. 

8.  A  certain  division,  section,  or  quarter  of 
a  town  or  city,  such  as  is  under  the  charge 
of  an  alderman,  or  as  is  constituted  for  the 
convenient  transaction  of  local  public  busi- 
ness through  committees  appointed  by  the 
inhabitants. 

Throughout  the  trembling  city  placed  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.    Dryden. 

9.  A  territorial  subdivision  of  some  English 
counties,  as  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland,  equivalent  to  the  hundred  ol 
the  midland  counties.— 10.  The  division  of 
a  forest. — 11.  One  of  the  apartments  into 
which  an  hospital  is  divided ;  as,  a  fever 
ward;  a  convalescent  ward.— 12.  A  curved 
ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock  which  opposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  key  which 
has  not  a  corresponding  notch ;  also,  the 
notch  or  slot  in  the  web  or  bit  of  a  key  into 
which  the  above-mentioned  ridge  fits  when 
the  key  is  applied. 

Wardage  (ward'aj),  n.  Money  paid  and  con 
tributed  to  watch  and  ward. 

War-dance  (war'dans),  n.  1.  A  dance  en- 
gaged in  by  savage  tribes  before  a  warlike 
excursion. — 2.  A  dance  simulating  a  battle 

Ward -corn  (ward'korn),  n.  [E.  ward 
guard,  and  Fr.  come,  L.  cornu,  a  horn.  ]  In 
old  English  law,  the  duty  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  with  a  horn  in  time  of  danger  to 
blow  on  the  approach  of  a  foe. 


Warde-corps.t  H.  [Fr.  corps,  a  body.]  A 
body-guard.  Chaucer. 

Wardein.t  n.  A  warden;  a  guardian;  a 
keeper;  a  watchman.  Chaucer. 
ffarden  (warMen),  n.  [O.E.  icardein,O.  Fr. 
wardein,  gardfin—A  Germanic  word  with  a 
Latin  termination  =  a7ius.  See  WARD.)  l.A 
guard  or  watchman;  a  keeper;  a  guardian. 

He  called  to  the  -wardens  on  the  outside  battlements. 
Sir  II '.  Scott. 

2.  A  chief  or  principal  officer ;  an  officer 
who  keeps  or  guards;  a  keeper;  as,  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison.  '  Warden 
of  the  forests.'  Burrill.—3.  Ecdea.  the  title 
given  to  the  head  of  some  colleges  and  to 
the  superior  of  some  conventual  churches. 
4.  A  kind  of  pear  chiefly  used  for  roasting  or 
baking:  so  called  because  it  keeps  long  before 
it  rots. 

I  would  have  him  roasted  like  a  -warden.  Beau,  f-r  Ft. 
—  Warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  the  governor 
of  these  havens  and  their  dependencies,  who 
has  the  authority  of  an  admiral,  and  has 
power  to  hold  a  court  of  admiralty  and 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  See  CISQVE- 
PORTS.  —  Wardens  of  the  marches.  See 
MARCH.  —  Warden  ff  a  university  is  the 
master  or  president. —  Warden  of  a  church. 
See  CHURCHWARDEN. 

Warden-pie  (warMen-pI),  n.     A  pie  made 
of  warden  pears,  baked  or  stewed  without 
crust,  and  coloured  with  saffron. 
I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  -warden-pies.  Shak. 

Wardenship,  Wardenry  (war'den-ship, 
wai-'den-ri),  n.  The  office  of  a  warden. 

War- department  (war'de-part-nient),  n. 
The  various  offices  and  functionaries  con- 
nected with  maintaining  and  directing  the 
forces  of  a  state;  as,  he  holds  a  place  in  the 
war-department. 

Warder  (ward'er),  n.  1.  One  who  wards  or 
keeps ;  a  keeper ;  a  guard.  '  Memory  the 
warder  of  the  brain.'  Shak.  'The  warders 
of  the  gate.'  Dryden.  — 2.  A  truncheon  or 
staff  of  authority  carried  by  a  king,  com- 
mander-in-chief,  or  other  important  digni- 
tary, by  which  different  signals  seem  to 
have  been  given,  as  the  throwing  it  down,  a 
signal  to  stop  proceedings,  the  casting  up,  a 
signal  to  charge,  and  the  like. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  -warder  down.  Shak. 
Wafting  his  warder  thrice  above  his  head, 
He  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand, 
Which  was  the  signal  through  the  English  spread, 
That  they  should  charge.  Drayton. 

WardhOlding  (  ward '  hold  -  ing  ),  n.  The 
ancient  military  tenure  in  Scotland  by 
which  vassals  were  at  first  obliged  to  serve 
the  superior  in  war  as  often  as  his  occasions 
called  for  it. 

Wardlan  (war-di-an),  a.  [After  Mr.  N.  B. 
Ward,  the  inventor.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
closely  fitting  glass  case  adapted  for  growing 
ferns.  Such  a  case  has  also  been  used  with 
success  to  transport  growing  plants  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

Wardmote(ward'm6t),«.  [  Ward,  and  A.  Sax. 
mot,  meeting.)  A  meeting  of  a  ward;  also, 
a  court  formerly  held  in  every  ward  in  the 
city  of  London.  Called  also  Wardmote- 
court  or  Inquest. 

Ward-penny  (v.-ard'pen-ni),»l.  Same  as  Ward- 
age. 

Wardrobe  (ward 'rob),  n.  1.  A  place  in 
which  clothes  or  wearing  apparel  is  kept ; 
often  a  piece  of  furniture  resembling  a  press 
or  cupboard.  Shak.—  2.  Wearing  apparel  in 
general. 

I  will  kill  all  his  coats; 
111  murder  all  his  -wardrobe  piece  by  piece 
Until  I  meet  the  king.  Shak. 

3,t  See  WARDROPE. 

Ward-room  (ward'rom),  n.  In  the  nary, 
the  mess-room  of  the  chief  officers.  Its 
position  depends  on  the  size  and  rating  of 
the  ship. 

Wardrope.t  Wardrobe, t  n.  [Fr.garde-robe.] 
A  privy;  a  water-closet.  Chaucer. 

Wardship  (ward'ship),  n.  1.  The  ofiice  of  a 
ward  or  guardian;  guardianship;  care  and 
protection  of  a  ward;  right  of  guardianship. 
2.  Pupilage;  state  of  being  a  ward  or  under 
a  guardian.  'Redeemed  themselves  from 
the  wardship  of  tumults.'  EUcon  Basilike. 

Wardsman  (wardz'man),  n.  One  who  keeps 
watch  and  ward;  a  guard.  Sydney  Smith. 
[Rare.] 

Ward-staff  (ward'staf),  n.  A  constable's  or 
watchman's  staff. 

Ware  (war),  a.  [A.  Sax.  war,  war;  Icel. 
t-arr,  Dan.and  Sw.t'ar,  cautious, wary,  aware. 
See  WARY.)  l.t  Wary;  cautious.  'What 
earthly  wit  so  ware.'  Spenser.— 2.  On  one's 
guard ;  provided  against.  2  Tim.  iv.  15. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      V,  Sc.  ley. 
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3.  Aware;  conscious;  assured.    [Now  only 
poetical.] 

Thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 

My  true  love's  passion.  Shak. 

Then  I  was  -ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 

In  golden  armour.  Tennyson. 

Ware  (war),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  wared;  ppr. 
waring.  To  take  heed ;  to  guard;  to  be- 
ware. '  Ware  horns.'  Shafc. 

Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.    Dryden. 

[Except  in  a  few  phrases,  as  ware  hawk, wore 
hounds,  beware  is  now  used  in  place  of  ica  re.  ] 

Ware  (wSr),  v.t.     Xaut.  to  wear;  to  veer. 

Waret  (war),  pret.  of  wear.     Wore. 

Ware  (war),  n.  [A.  Sax.  want,  O.D.  ware, 
Mnd.D.  waar,  Icel.  vara,  Dan.  vare,  G.waare. 
ware,  merchandise ;  further  connections 
doubtful.]  Articles  of  merchandise;  goods; 
commodities;  manufactures  of  a  particular 
kind :  properly  a  collective  noun,  as  in  the 
compounds  china  ware,  hardware,  tinware, 
&c.,  hut  generally  used  in  the  plural  form 
when  articles  for  sale  of  different  kinds 
are  meant.  '  To  utter  his  wares  with  lying. ' 
La  timer.  'Ill  ware  is  never  cheap.'  G. 
Herbert. 

He  turns  himself  to  other  -wares  when  he  finds  your 
markets  take  off.  Locke. 

Who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's 
ware  or  his  word?  Tettnyson, 

Ware  (war),  v.t.  To  expend.  Same  as  Wair. 
Ascham;  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.] 

Ware  (war),  n.  [A.  Sax.  war,  D.  wier, 
sea- weed.]  A  name  given  to  various  sea- 
weeds, species  of  Fucus,  Laminaria,  Himan- 
thalia,  Chorda,  &c.  They  are  employed  as 
a  manure  and  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp, 
tfec.  See  SKA-WARE. 

Warefult  (war'fyl),  a.  [From  ware,  wary.] 
Wary;  watchful;  cautious. 

Warefulness  t  (war'ful-nes),  n.  Wariness; 
cautiousness.  'Full  of  ware  fulness.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Warehouse  (war'hous),  71.  A  house  in  which 
wares  or  goods  are  kept;  as,  (a)  a  store  for 
goods  for  safe-keeping.  (&)  A  building  for 
storing  imported  goods  on  which  customs 
dues  have  not  been  paid,  (c)  A  store  for  the 
sale  of  goods  wholesale;  also,  often,  a  large 
retail  establishment. 

Warehouse  (war'hous),  v.t.  I.  To  deposit 
or  secure  in  a  warehouse.— 2.  To  place  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  government  or  custom- 
house stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties  are 
paid. 

Warehouseman  (war'hous-man),  n.  One 
who  keeps  a  warehouse ;  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  a  warehouse. 

Warehousing  (war'houz-ing),  n.  The  act 
of  placing  goods  in  a  warehouse  or  in  a 
custom-house  store. — Warekottsing  system, 
a  customs  regulation  by  which  imported 
articles  may  be  lodged  in  public  or  bonded 
warehouses  at  a  reasonable  rent,  without 
payment  of  the  duties  on  importation,  until 
they  be  withdrawn  for  home  consumption, 
thus  lessening  the  pressure  of  the  duties 
which  otherwise  would  bear  heavily  on  the 
merchant  and  cripple  his  purchasing  power. 
If  they  are  re-exported  no  duty  is  charged. 
This  system  affords  valuable  facilities  to 
trade,  is  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  and 
ultimately  to  the  public  revenue. 

Warelesst  (war'les),  a.  1.  Unwary;  in- 
cautious. 'A  bait  the  wareless  to  beguile.' 
Mir.  for  Mags.—2.  Suffered  unawares;  un- 
perceived.  '  Wrtrelesse  pain.'  Spenser. 

Warelyt(war'li),  adv.  Cautiously.  Spenser. 
See  WARILY. 

Wareroom  (war'rdm),  n.  A  room  in  which 
poods  are  stored  or  laid  out  for  sale. 

Warfare  (war'far),  n.  [From  war,  and  fare 
in  the  sense  of  traffic,  bustle,  adventure  or 
the  like.]  1.  Military  service;  military  life; 
contest  or  struggle  carried  on  by  enemies; 
hostilities;  war. 

The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  for 
war/are.  i  Sam.  xxviii.  i. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  -warfare  o'er. 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 

Sir  If.  Scott, 

2.  Contest;  struggle;  strife. 

The  weapons  of  our  -war/are  are  not  carnal. 

Warfare  (war'far),  v.i.    To  carry  on  warfare 


Camden. 

He  is  the  -warf^ring and  battling  Priest;— who  led 
his  people  to  faithful  valorous  conflict.         CartyU. 

Warfarer  (war'fa-rer),  n.    One  engaged  in 
war;  a  soldier;  a  warrior. 


Warfleld  (war'feld),  n.  Field  of  war  or 
battle. 

War-flame  (war'flam),  n.  A  beacon-fire 
placed  on  an  eminence  to  rouse  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  or  district  in  case  of  in- 
vasion or  attack;  a  signal-fire.  Macaulay. 
[Poetical.] 

War-garron  (war'ga-ron),  n.  A  war-horse; 
a  jade  used  in  war. 

1  Worn  out  with  disgusts.'  Captain  after  Captain,  in 
Royalist  mustachioes,  mounts  his  war-horse,  or  his 
Roziname  Tvar.garrctt,3jvl  rides  minatory  across  the 
Rhine.  Carlyle. 

Wargear  (war'ger),  ?i.  In  mining,  a  general 
term  for  tools,  timbers,  ropes,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  a  mine.  Weale. 

Warhable,t  a.  [War,  and  O.E.  liable,  able.] 
Fit  for  war ;  warlike.  '  Warhable  youth. ' 
Spenser. 

War-horse  (warliors),  n.  A  horse  used  in 
war;  a  trooper's  horse;  a  charger. 

Waiting  by  the  doors  the  -war-horse  neigh'd 
As  at  a  friend's  voice.  Tennyson. 

Warlangle.t  n.  [Same  as  O.L.G.  wargingel, 
O.  H.  G.  warchengil,  Mod.  G.  wurg-engel,  a 
shrike  or  butcher-bird,  from  wurgen,  to 
choke,  to  kill,  and  apparently  engel,  an 
angel.]  A  shrike  or  butcher-bird.  Chaucer. 

Warice,  t  ".«.  and  i.    See  WARISH. 

Warily  (wa'ri-li),  adv.  In  a  wary  manner; 
cautiously;  with  prudence  or  wise  foresight; 
as,  great  enterprises  are  to  be  conducted 
warily. 

Warimentt  (wa'ri-ment),  n.  Wariness; 
caution;  heed.  Spenser. 

Wariness  (wa'ri-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  wary;  caution;  prudent  care 
to  foresee  and  guard  against  evil. 

They  were  forced  to  march  with  the  greatest  wari- 
ness, circumspection  and  silence.  Addison. 

Warisht  (wartsh),  ».  (.  [0.  Fr.  warir  or  garir 
(Mod.  Fr.  guerir,  to  cure),  O.H.G.  warjan,  to 
protect;  A.  Sax.  warian,  to  guard,  to  ward 
off.  ]  To  ward  off  the  evil  effects  of;  hence, 
to  cure;  to  heal  Written  also  Warice. 
Chaucer. 

Varro  testifies  that  even  at  this  day  there  be  some 
who  -waristi  and  cure  the  stinging  of  serpents  with 
their  spittle.  Holland. 

Warisht  (war'ish),  v.i.  To  recover  from 
sickness.  Written  also  Warice.  Chaucer. 

Warlsont  (war'i-son),  n.  [From  warice, 
warish.]  Reward;  guerdon;  requital.  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose. 

Wark  (wark),  »».  Work.  Sir  T.  Elyot; 
Spenser;  Burns.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.  ] 

Warkamoowee  (war-ka-mo'we),  n.  A 
canoe  with  outrigger,  used  at  Point  de 
Galle,  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  generally 
manned  by  four  or  five  Lascars,  who  sit 
grouped  together  for  hours  at  the  end  of 


the  lever,  adding  or  taking  away  a  man  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  wind.    The 
warkamoowees,  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, even  when  blowing  very  hard,  venture 
20  and  25  miles  from  land  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing,  or  to  carry  fruits  to  vessels  in  the 
offing.     They  often  sail  10  miles  an  hour. 
Warkloom  (warklum),  n.      A  tool ;  an  in- 
strument.    [Scotch.  ] 
Warld  (warld),  n.    World.    [Scotch.] 
Warlike  (war 'Ilk),  a.    I.  Fit  for  war;  dis- 
posed or  inclined  for  war;    as,  a  warlike 
state.   '  She  .  .  .  made  her  people  by  peace 
warlike.'    Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2.  Military;  per- 
taining to  war. 

The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceased.  Milton. 

3.  Having  a  martial  appearance;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier;  becoming  a  soldier; 
'By  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt.' 
Shak. 


1-eaden  age 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage. 

Warlikeness  (war'lik-nes),  n.  A  warlike 
disposition  or  character.  'Braveness  of  mind 
and  tfopfdbmm.1  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Warlingt  (war'ling),  n.  A  word  probably 
coined  to  rhyme  wiih  darling,  and  perhaps 
from  war,  meaning  one  often  quarrelled 
with.  It  occurs  only  in  the  proverb,  '  Bet- 
ter be  an  old  man's  darling,  than  a  young 
man's  icarling.'  Camden. 

Warlock  (Wftrtok),  n.  [Icel.  varthloknr, 
varthlokkur,  urthar-lokur,  lit.  weird  songs 
or  spells,  charms,  the  name  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  things  to  the  person  who 
used  them.  Or  from  A.  Sax.  iccerloga,  a  liar 
—  wcer,  truth,  and  loga,  a  liar.]  A  man 
presumed  to  have  supernatural  power  and 
knowledge  by  supposed  compact  with  evil 
spirits;  a  male  witch;  a  wizard.  [Scotch, 
borrowed  into  English.  Dryden  spells  it 
Warluck.] 

Warlockry  (warlok-ri),  n.  The  condition 
or  practices  of  a  warlock;  impishness.  'The 
true  mark  of  warlockry.'  J.  Baillie. 

Warluckt  (warluk),  n.  A  warlock.  Dryden. 

Warly  (war'li),  a.  Warlike.  '  Warly  feats.' 
Chaloner.  [Rare.  ] 

Warm  (warm),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wearm,  a  widely 
spread  word;  0.  Sax.  G.  and  D.  warm,  Icel. 
varmr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  varm,  Goth,  varms, 
warm;  cog.  Q.L.formiis,  Gr.  thermos,  warm; 
Per.  garm,  Skr.  gharma,  heat.]  1.  Having 
heat  in  a  moderate  degree;  not  cold;  ns, 
warm  blood;  warm  milk. 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  child,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  child  waxed  -warm.  a  Ki.  iv.  34. 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat ;   made  to 
feel  one's  self  hot;  glowing;  flushed;  as,  I 
am  very  warm. 

'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  -warm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear.     Tennyson. 

3.  Caused  by  the  sun  to  have  a  high  tem- 
perature; subject  to  heat;  having  preva- 
lence of  heat;  as,  the  warm  climate  of  Egypt; 
the  day  was  warm. — 4.  Full  of  zeal,  ardour, 
or  affection;  zealous;  ardent.   '  O  heart,  with 
kindliest  emotion  warm.'    Tennyson. 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he 
refuses  credit,  not  merely  to  all  the  accusations 
brought  against  Charles  by  his  opponents,  but  to  the 
narratives  of  the  -warmest  Royalists,  and  to  the  con- 
fessions  of  the  king  himself,  Macaitlay. 

5.  Somewhat  ardent  or  excitable;  easily  ex- 
cited; irritable;  hot;  as,  a.  warm  temper. — 

6.  Stirred  up;  somewhat  excited;  hot;  net- 
tled ;  as,  he  became  quite  warm  when  con- 
tradicted.—7.  Furious;  violent;  animated; 
brisk;  keen;  as,  a  warm  engagement.    'We 
shall  mm  warm  workout.'  Dryden. — 8.  Vig- 
orous;  lively;  full  of  activity;  sprightly. 
'  Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire. '  Milton. 

Now  -warm  in  youth,  now  withering  in  thy  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Pope. 

9.  Causative  of  ease  or  comfort:  applied  to 
wealth ;  hence, comfortable  in  circumstances; 
safe  in  money  matters ;  moderately  rich ; 
well-off. 

They  who  had  -warm  fortunes  were  always  sure  of 
getting  good  husbands.  Goldsmith. 

The  keen  -warm  man  o'erlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  'Moneys  wanted,'  and,  'Estates  on  sale.1 

Crabbe. 

10.  Being  close  on  some  discovery,  or  on 
something  searched  for  or  hunted  after. 

He's  warm—he's  getting  cold— he's  getting  colder 
and  colder — he's  freezing.  Dickens. 

—  Warm  colours,  in  painting,  such  as  have 
yellow  or  yellow-red  for  their  basis:  opposed 
to  cold  colours,  such  as  blue  and  its  com- 
pounds.— Warm  tints,  cold  tints,  modifica- 
tions of  the  preceding.  —  Warm  with,  a  slang 
abbreviation  for  with  warm  water  and  sugar. 
*  Two  glasses  of  rum-aud-water  warm  with.' 
Dickens. 

Warm  (warm),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  wearmian.  See 
the  adjective.]  To  make  warm;  as,  (a)  to 
communicate  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to; 
as,  a  stove  warms  an  apartment. 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.        Landor. 

(&)  To  make  engaged  or  earnest;  to  interest; 
to  engage;  to  excite  ardour  or  zeal  in;  as, 
to  warm  the  heart  with  love  or  zeal. 

I  formerly  -warmed  my  head  with  reading  contro- 
versial writings.  Pope. 

(c)  To  animate ;  to  enliven  ;  to  inspirit ;  to 
give  life  and  colour  to;  to  flush;  to  cause  to 
glow.  '  It  would  warm  his  spirits.'  Shak. 
'  All  his  large  heart  sherris-warm'd.'  Tenny- 
son. 

How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme,. 

That  ever  tuartn'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove?    Sir  IV.  Scott. 
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Warm  ("'arm),  tv  i.  1.  To  become  moderately 
heated. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.    Is.  xlvii.  «4- 

2  To  become  ardent  or  animated;  as,  the 
speaker  should  u-arm  as  he  proceeds  in i  the 
argument  for  as  he  becomes  animated  he 
i-xi-iti's  more  interest  in  his  audience. 
Warmt  (warm),  11.     Warmth;  heat. 

The  winter's  hurt  recovers  with  the I*"""- 
The  parched  green  restored  is  with  >*••* 

Warm  (warm),  n.  A  warming;  a  heating; 
"?  let  us  get  a  good  warm.  Dickens.  [Col- 

War-man  (war-man),  n.    A  warrior.     'The 

sweet  icar-man  is  dead  and  rotten.     Shak. 

War-marked  t  (war'markt),  a.   Bearing  the 

marks  or  traces  of  war;  approved  m  war; 

veteran. 

Your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen.  Shak. 

Warm-Wooded  (warm-blud'ed),  a.  Having 
warm  blood :  applied  in  zool.  to  mammals 
and  birds,  the  blood  of  which  by  virtue  of  a 
complete  circulation  of  that  fluid,  and  its 
aeration  through  the  medium  of  lungs  at 
each  revolution,  has  a  temperature  varying 
from  99°  or  100'  F.  in  man  to  110°  or  112°  F. 
in  birds-  in  contradistinction  to  fishes,  am- 
phibians, and  reptiles,  or  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals. 

Warmer  (warm'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  warms. 

Warmfult  (warm'ful),  a.  Giving  warmth. 
'  A  warmful  garment.'  Chapman. 

Warm-headed  (warm'hed-ed),  a.  Easily 
excited;  enthusiastic;  fanciful. 

The  advantage  will  be  on  the  -warm-headed  man's 
side,  as  having  the  more  ideas  and  the  more  lively. 

Warm-hearted  (warmliart-ed),  a.  Having 
warmth  of  heart;  having  a  disposition  such 
as  readily  shows  friendship,  affection,  or 
interest;  proceeding  from  such  a  disposi- 
tion; cordial;  sincere;  hearty;  as,  a  warm- 
hearted man;  warm-hearted  support. 

Warm-heartedness  (warniliart-ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  warm-hearted; 
affectionate  disposition;  cordiality. 

He  was  looking  from  Arabella  to  Winkle  with  as 
much  delight  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  -warm- 
heartedness and  kindly  feeling  can  communicate  to 
the  human  face.  Dickens. 

Warming-pan  (warm 'ing-pan),  n.  1.  A 
covered  pan  with  a  long  handle  for  warm- 
ing a  bed  with  ignited  coals. 

Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  sheets 
and  do  the  office  of  a  -warming-pan.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  put  into  a  situation,  post,  or 
office,  temporarily  to  hold  it  for  another  till 
he  becomes  qualified  for  it  [Slang.] 

Warming  -  stone  (warm'ing-ston),  n.  A 
stone  dug  in  Cornwall  which  retains  heat  a 
great  while.  Bay. 

Warmly  (warmli),  adv.  In  a  warm  man- 
ner; (a)  witli  warmth  or  heat.  Milton,  (b) 
With  warmth  of  feeling;  eagerly;  earnestly; 
ardently. 

Each  prince  shall  thus  with  honour  have 
What  both  so  -warmly  seem  to  crave.        Prior. 

Warmness  (warm'nes),  n.  Warmth.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

War-monger  (wartnung-ger),  n.  One  who 
makes  a  trade  of  war;  a  mercenary  soldier. 
Spenser. 

Warm-sided  (warm'sid-ed),  a.  Naut.  mount- 
ing heavy  metal:  said  of  a  ship  or  a  fort. 
[Colloq.] 

Warmth  (warmth),  n.  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  warm;  the  sensation  of  heat; 
gentle  heat;  as,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  or  of 
the  blood.  'No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall 
testify  thou  11  vest.'  Shak. 

The  mirth  of  its  December 

And  the  -warmth  of  its  July.         Praed. 

2.  Cordiality;  geniality;  hearty  kindness  or 
good  feeling. 

A  -warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part.     Tennyson. 

3.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  feeling, 
ardour;  zeal ;  fervour ;  earnestness;  inten- 
sity; enthusiasm;  as,  the  warmth  of  love  or 
piety;  the  preacher  declaimed  with  great 
warmth  against  the  vices  of  the  age. 

What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors?  Shak. 

The  third  circumstance  to  be  remarked  in  this 
profession  of  the  Sycharites,  is  the  great  -warmth 
and  energy  of  expression  with  which  they  declai 
their  conviction  that  Jesus  was  that  universal  Saviou 
HorsUy. 

4.  In  painting,  that  glowing  effect  which 
arises  froni  the  use  of  warm  colours  (see 
WARM),  and  also  from  the  use  of  transparent 


colours,  in  the  process  of  glazing;  opposed 
to  leaden  coldness. 

Warn  (warn),  v.t.  [A.Sax.  warnian,  marman, 
to  warn,  also  to  take  heed,  from  warn,  an 
obstacle,  refusal,  denial;  Icel.  varna,  to 
warm  deny,  refuse;  G.  warden;  of  same 
origin  as  ware,  wary.]  1.  To  give  notice  of 
approaching  or  probable  danger  or  evil,  that 
it  may  be  avoided  ;  to  caution  against  any- 
thing that  may  prove  injurious. 

Being  -warned  by  God  in  a  dream,  that  they  should 
not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their  own 
country  another  way.  Mat.  ii.  12. 

And  then  I  fear'd 

Lest  the  gray  navy  there  would  splinter  on  it. 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  -warn  them  off. 
Tennyson. 

2  To  admonish  as  to  any  duty;  to  advise; 
to  expostulate  with.  '  Warn  them  that  are 
unruly.'  1  Thes.  v.  U.—S.  To  make  ware 
or  aware;  to  inform  previously;  to  give 
notice  to.  'His  grace  not  being  warned 
thereof  before.'  Shak.  '  Warn'd  of  th'  en- 
suing fight.'  Dryden.—l.  To  notify  by 
authority;  to  summon;  as,  to  team  the  citi- 
zens to  meet  on  a  certain  day;  to  warn  sol- 
diers to  appear  on  parade.  [Obsolescent.] 

Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls?    Shak. 

&.  t  To  ward  ofl.    Spenser.  —6.  t  To  deny ;  to 

refuse.     Romaunt  of  the  Hose. 
Warner  (warn'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 

warns;  an  admonisher. 
Warnestore,  t  »  t.     To  furnish ;  to  store. 

Chaucer. 
Warning  (warn'ing),  n.     1.  Caution  against 

danger,  or  against  faults  or  evil  practices 

which  incur  danger. 

Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  -warn- 
ing from  me.  Ezek.  iii.  17. 

2.  Previous  notice;  as,  a  short  warning. 

Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  -warning  is.    Shak. 

B.  A  summons;  a  call;  a  bidding. 

It  illumineth  the  face,  which  as  a  beacon  gives 
•wanting  ...  to  arm.  Shak. 

4.  A  notice  given  to  terminate  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  or  landlord  and 
tenant;  a  notice  to  quit.  '  A  month's  warn- 
ing.' Dry  den. 

Wamingly  (warn'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  warn- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  warn;  by  way  of  notice 
or  admonition. 

Warning-piece  (warn'ing-pes),  n.  Some- 
thing that  warns;  as,  (a)  a  warning  gun. 

It  was  the  wisest  way  to  strike  sail  betimes,  upon 
the  shooting  of  the  first  -warning-piece  to  bring  them 
in.  Heylin. 

(&)  In  horology,  an  oscillating  piece  in  the 
striking  parts  of  a  clock  which  is  actuated 
by  a  pin  on  the  hour-wheel  so  as_  to  release 
a  fly,  which  causes  a  rustling  noise  precur- 
sory to  the  striking. 

War-omce(war'of-fls),n.  Apublicofftceorde- 
partment  in  which  military  affairs  are  super- 
intended or  administered ;  the  department 
of  the  British  government  presided  over  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  assisted  by  one 
parliamentary  and  one  permanent  under- 
secretary of  state.  It  is  subdivided  into 
three  departments— military,  ordnance,  and 
financial,  under  the  respective  control  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  the  financial  secretary. 

Warp  (warp),  v.t.  [O.E.  werpen,  pret.  warp, 
to  throw,  turn,  weave ;  A.  Sax.  weorpan, 
pret.  wearp,  to  throw,  to  cast;  Icel.  verpa,  to 
throw  or  cast,  as  a  reflexive  verb  to  warp  or 
shrink,  also  varpa,  to  throw;  Dan.  varpe,  to 
warp  a  vessel;  Goth,  vairpan,  G.  werfen,  to 
throw.  The  vowel  of  the  modern  verb  is 
that  of  the  old  pret.  or  is  taken  from  the 
Scandinavian  forms,  the  verb  being  now  also 
weak  instead  of  strong.  As  to  meaning  1 
com  p.  cast  in  sense  of  twist;  throw  in  Scot- 
land has  same  sense.]  1.  To  turn  or  twist 
out  of  shape,  or  out  of  a  straight  direction, 
by  contraction;  as,  the  heat  of  the  sun  warps 
boards  and  timber. 

Walter  warped  his  mouth  at  this 
To  something  so  mock-solemn,  that  1  laughed. 
Tennyson. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction;  to 
cause  to  bend  or  incline;  to  pervert.  'This 
first  avowed,  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind.' 
Dri/den. 

1  have  no  private  considerations  to  -warp  me  in 
this  controversy.  Addison. 

By  this  view  all  their  reasonings  are  warped  in 
everything  that  concerns  changes  attempted  in  oui 
institutions.  Brougham. 

Cursed  be  the  social  lies  thai-warp  us  from  the  living 
truth.  Tennyso 

S.  Naut.  to  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or  warp 
attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to  other 
ships,  <tc.,  by  which  means  a  ship  is  drawn, 
usually  in  a  bending  course,  or  with  various 


turns.  'They  warped  out  their  ships  by 
force  of  hand.'  Mir.  for  Ma<js.—t.  To  cast 
the  young  prematurely:  said  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  the  like.  [Provincial  English.] 
5.  In  agri.  to  fertilize,  as  poor  or  barren 
land,  by  means  of  artificial  inundation  from 
rivers  which  hold  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  or  warp  (see  \VARP,n.),  in  suspension. 
The  operation,  which  consists  in  inclosing  a 
body  or  sheet  of  water  till  the  sediment  it 
holds  in  suspension  has  deposited,  can  only 
be  carried  out  on  flat  low  lying  tracts  which 
may  be  readily  submerged.  This  systeni 
was  first  systematically  practised  in  Britain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  other 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Humber.—  6.  In  rope-making, 
to  run  as  yarn  off  the  winches  into  hauls  to 
be  tarred.— 7. t  To  send  or  throw  out,  as 
words;  to  utter;  to  enunciate.  Piers  Plow- 
man.—  S.t  To  weave;  to  fabricate;  to  con- 
trive. '  Why  dothhe  mischief  warp''  Stern- 
hold.— 9.  Used  by  Shakspere  in  one  passage 
apparently  with  the  meaning  of  to  turn  into 
ice,  or  the  sense  may  be  to  change  in  gen- 
eral. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ; 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 

As  You  Like  It.  ii.  7. 

Warp  (warp),  v.i.  1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be 
twisted  out  of  a  straight  direction;  as,  a 
board  warps  in  seasoning,  or  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun  by  shrinking.  '  After  the  manner  of 
wood  that  curbeth  and  warpeth  with  the 
fire.'  Holland. 
Ye  are  greenwood,  see  ye  warp  not.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,  true, 
or  proper  course;  to  deviate;  to  swerve. 

There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  -warp.  Shalt. 

3.  To  change  for  the  worse;  to  turn  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

Methlnks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.  Shak. 

4.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion; 
to  turn  and  wave,  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  in- 
sects. 

As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts  -warpine  on  the  eastern  wind.     Milton. 

5.  In  manvf.  to  wind  yarn  off  bobbins  to 
form  the  warp  of  a  web.  —  6.  To  slink;  to  cast 
the  young  prematurely,  as  cows.  —7.  To  work 
forward  by  means  of  a  rope. 

By  the  pilot's  advice  the  men  were  sent  to  cut  a 
passage  and  warp  through  the  small  openings  to  the 
westward.  Soutkey. 

Warp  (warp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wearp,  the  warp 
of  cloth,  from  weorpan,  to  cast ;  D.  werp, 
O.H.G-.  u-arf,  warp.  As  a  nautical  term  = 
Dan.  varp.  The  lit.  meaning  of  S  is  evidently 
what  is  thrown  down  or  deposited.  As  to 
meaning  4  comp.  cast  in  sense  of  couple  (or 
as  in  Scotland  of  three  fish).  See  the  verb.] 
l.In«'«aoinp,the  threads  which  are  extended 
lengthwise  in  the  loom  and  crossed  by  the 
woof.  — 2.  Naut.  a  rope,  smaller  than  a  cable, 
used  in  towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  by  at- 
tachment to  an  anchor  or  post ;  a  towing-line. 
3.  In  ayri.  an  alluvial  deposit  of  water  arti- 
ficially introduced  into  low  lands.  See 
WARP,  v.t.— 4.  Four  of  fish,  especially  of 
herrings  [Provincial  English];  hence,  a  warp 
of  weeks,  lour  weeks;  a  month.  'Not  a 
warp  of  weeks  forerunning.'  flash. — 5.  Young 
prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf,  a  lamb, 
&c.  [Provincial  English.]— 6.  The  state  of 
being  warped  or  twisted;  the  twist  of  wood 
in  drying. 

Warpage  (warp'aj),  n.  The  act  of  warping; 
also,  a  charge  per  ton  made  on  shipping  in 
some  harbours. 

War-paint  (war'pant),  n.  Paint  put  on  the 
face  and  other  parts  of  the  body  by  North 
American  Indians  and  other  savages  on 
going  to  war,  with  the  purpose  of  making 
their  appearance  more  terrible.  Long/ellou: 

War-path  (war'path),  n.  The  route  or 
path  taken  on  going  to  war;  a  warlike  ex- 
pedition or  excursion :  used  chiefly  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  Indians.— Out  on  the 
war-path,  on  a  hostile  or  warlike  expedi- 
tion; hence  (colloquially)  said  of  one  who 
is  about  to  make  a  deliberate  attack  upon 
an  adversary  or  a  measure. 

Warped  (warpt),  p.  and  a.  Twisted  by 
shrinking  of  seasoning;  turned  out  of  the 
true  direction;  hence,  perverted;  unnatural. 
•  Such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness.'  Shak. 

Here's  another,  whose  Tvarp'd  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtme;      y,  Sc.  fey. 


WARPER 

Warper  (warp'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  warps. —2.  One  who  or  that  which 
prepares  the  warp  of  webs  for  weaving. 

Warping-bank<warp'ing-bar.gk),?i.  A  bulk 
or  mound  <>f  earth  raised  round  a  field  for 
retaining  the  water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  laud  with  the  warp  or  sedi- 
ment. 

Warping-hOOk  (warp'ing-httk),  n.  lu  rope- 
makini/,  («)  a  bnu-e  for  twisting  yarn.  (6)  A 
h.-»ok  f» 'i-  hanging  the  yarn  oil  when  warping 
into  hauls  for  tarring. 

Warping-machine  (warp'tag-ma-sheii),  n. 
.\  machine  for  producing  warps  for  the 
loom:  a  warping-mill. 

Warping- mill  (warp'ing-mil),  n.  A  kind  of 
open -w.a-k  cylimlriform  machine,  of  light 
make  and  easy  to  turn,  used  for  laying  out 
the  threads  of  a  warp  and  dividing  them 
into  two  sets. 

Warplume  (war'plum),  n.  A  plume  worn 
in  war. 

Warpropf  (war'prdf),  n.  Valour  tried  by  or 
proved  in  war;  tried  valour. 

On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  oflMrfmrf 

SJuA. 

Warproof  (war'prbf),  a-  Able  to  resist  a 
warlike  attack. 

Warragal  (war'a-gal),  n.    Same  as  Dingo. 

Warrandice  (woran-disX  «.  [E.  warran- 
tise,  warranty.}  In  Scots  law,  the  obliga- 
tion by  which  a  party  conveying  a  subject 
or  right  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  grantee, 
tlisponee,  or  receiver  of  the  right  in  case  of 
eviction,  or  of  real  claims  or  burdens  being 
made  effectual  against  the  subject,  arising 
out  of  obligations  or  transactions  antece- 
dent to  the  date  of  the  conveyance.  War- 
randice  is  either  personal  or  real.  Personal 
warrandice  is  that  by  which  the  granter  and 
his  heirs  are  bound  personally.  Real  war- 
randice  is  that  by  which  certain  lands, 
called  warrandice  lands,  are  made  over  even- 
tually in  security  of  the  lands  conveyed. 

Warrant  (wor'ant),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  warantir, 
garantir,  guarantir,  Mod.Fr.  garantir,  to 
warrant,  from  O.Fr.  warant,  garant,  a  war- 
rant, from  L.L.  warantus,  a  warrant,  from 
a  Teutonic  verb  seen  in  O.Fris.  wara,  to 
warrant;  O.H.G.  icarjan,wer£n,  to  give  bail 
for,  to  defend;  G.  gewdhren,  to  warrant;  akin 
wary,  ward.  See  GUARANTEE.]  1.  To  give 
an  assurance  or  surety  to;  to  secure;  to  guar- 
antee or  assure  against  harm;  to  give  autho- 
rity or  power  to  do  or  forbear  anything  by 
which  the  person  authorized  is  secured  or 
saved  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage  by 
the  act. 

By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  -warrant  you,  if  my 
instructions  may  be  your  guide.  Shak. 

V.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof;  to  jus- 
tify; to  sanction;  to  support;  to  allow. 

How  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  teal-ranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory.          Shak. 
Reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  safely  receive  it 
as  true.  Locke. 

3.  To  give  one's  word  for  or  concerning:  in 
colloquial  phrases  and  followed  by  apersonal 
pronoun.     'A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him.' 
Shak.   'Ill  warrant  him  heart-  whole.'  Shak. 

4.  To  declare  with  assurance;  to  assert  as 
undoubted;  to* pledge  one's  word:  used  in 
asseverations  and  governing  a  clause. 

What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here  1  Look  ye,  mine's 
as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant.        Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 
'  Death,'  clamour'd  the  good  woman,  '  hear  him  talk! 
I  tvarranl,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you  round.* 
Tennyson. 

5.  To  furnish  sufficient  grounds  or  evidence 
to.     '  Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they 
live.'    Shak.  —  6.  To  mark  as  safe;  to  guar- 
antee to  be  safe. 

In  a  place 

Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 

Milton. 

7.  In  law,  (a)  to  secure  to,  as  a  grantee  an 
estate  granted;  to  assure.  (6)  To  secure  to, 
as  to  a  purchaser  of  goods  the  title  to  the 
same,  or  to  indemnify  him  against  loss,  (c) 
To  give  a  pledge  or  assurance  in  regard  to; 
as,  to  warrant  goods  to  be  as  represented. 
See  WARRANTY. 

Warrant  (wor'ant),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  l.An 
act,  instrument,  or  obligation,  by  which  one 
person  authorizes  another  to  do  something 
which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do; 
•an  act  or  instrument  investing  one  with  a 
Bright  or  authority,  and  thus  securing  him 
from  loss  or  damage ;  hence,  anything  that 
authorizes  or  justifies  an  act;  authorization. 

A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 

For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like.  Sftak. 

A  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council  to  travel 
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for  three  years  anywhere,  Rome  and  St.  Onier  ex- 
cepted.  //,-7fv.V. 

Is  this  a  -warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's  const  i<_-nce 
to  build  such  proceedings  upont  Hooker, 

2.  That  which  secures;  security;  guarantee; 
pledge;  assurance  given. 

Before  Emilia  here 

I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.         Shak. 
His  promise  is  our  plain  -warrant  that  in  his  name 
what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hooker. 

3.  A  voucher;  that  which  attests  or  proves; 
an  attestation.      'Any  bill,  warrant,  quit- 
tance, or  obligation.'     Shak. —  Warrant  of 
attorney.     See  under  ATTORNEY.— 4.  An  in- 
strument or  negotiable  writing  authorizing 
a  person  to  receive  money  or  other  thing; 
as,  a  dividend  warrant.     See  DOCK-WAR- 
RANT. 

He  sent  him  a  warrant  for  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year  pension  for  life.  Clarendon. 

5.t  Right;  legality;  lawfulness;  allowance. 

May  we,  with  the  warrant  of  womanhood  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any 
further  revenge  T  iVM.fr. 

6.  In  law,  an  instrument  giving  power  to 
arrest  or  execute  an  offender.  See  DEATH- 
WARRANT.— -.4  warrant  of  arrest  is  usually 
issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  accused  or  suspected  of 
crimes.  A  warrant  may  also  be  issued  for 
bringing  before  a  court  a  person  who  has 
refused  to  attend  as  a  witness  when  sum- 
moned.— Warrant  of  commitment,  a  written 
authority  committing  a  person  to  prison.— 
Distress  warrant,  a  warrant  issued  for  rais- 
ing a  sum  of  money  upon  the  goods  of  a 
party  specified  in  the  warrant.  See  SEARCH- 
WARRANT. — 7.  In  the  army  and  navy,  a  writ 
or  authority  inferior  to  a  commission.  See 
WARRANT-OFFICER. 

Warrantable  (wor'ant-a-bl).  a.  Capable 
of  being  warranted;  justifiable;  defensible; 
lawful. 

It  is  the  warrantable  and  necessary  duty  of  St. 
Peter,  and  all  his  true  evangelical  successors,  when 
they  meet  with  a  froward  generation,  to  call  it  so. 
Bf.  Halt, 

Warrantableness  (wor/ant-a-bl-nes),n.  The 
quality  of  being  justifiable.  Barrow. 

Warrantably  (wor'ant-a-bli),  adv.  In  a 
warrantable  manner;  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  justified;  justifiably. 

Warrantee  (wor'ant-e),  n.  The  person  to 
whom  land  or  other  thing  is  warranted. 

Warranter  (wor'ant-er),  n.  One  who  war- 
rants: (a)  one  who  gives  authority  or  legally 
empowers.  (6)  One  who  assures,  or  cove- 
nants to  assure ;  one  who  contracts  to  se- 
cure another  in  a  right  or  to  make  good 
any  defect  of  title  or  quality;  as,  the  war- 
ranter of  a  horse. 

Warrantise.t  Warrantizet  (wor'ant-Iz), 
n.    Authority;  security;  warranty. 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I; 
Break  up  the  gates.  I'll  be  your  irarranlize.  Shak. 

Warrantise.t  Warrantizet  (wor'ant-Iz), 
v.t.  To  warrant. 

The  one  doth  warrantizt  unto  us  their  faith,  the 
other  their  love.  Hooker. 

Warrant-officer  (wor'ant-of-fis-er),  n.  An 
officer,  next  below  a  commissioned  officer, 
acting  under  a  warrant  from  a  department 
of  state,  and  not  under  a  commission,  as  a 
gunner  or  boatswain  in  the  navy,  a  master 
gunner  or  quartermaster  sergeant  in  the 
army. 

Warrantor  (wor'ant-or),  n.  One  who  war- 
rants: correlative  of  warrantee. 

Warranty  (wor'an-ti),  n.  1.  In  law,  (a)  a  pro- 
mise or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by  the  bar- 
gainer for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant 
or  secure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs  against 
all  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or 
other  thing  granted.  The  use  of  warranties 
in  conveyances  has  long  beer  "iperseded  by 
covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  the  cove- 
nanter engages  for  his  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, his  personal  as  well  as  his  real 
assets  are  answerable  for  the  performance 
of  the  covenant.  (6)  Any  promise  (express  or 
implied  by  law,  according  to  circumstances) 
from  a  vendor  to  a  purchaser,  that  the  thing 
sold  is  the  vendor's  to  sell,  and  is  good  and 
fit  for  use,  or  at  least  for  such  use  as  the 
purchaser  intends  to  make  of  it.  Warran- 
ties in  insurance  are  absolute  conditions, 
non-compliance  with  which  voids  the  in- 
surance. When  express  these  warranties 
should  appear  in  the  policy,  but  there  are 
certain  implied  warranties.— 2.  t  Authority ; 
justificatory  mandate  or  precept;  warrant. 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes.    Shak. 
If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse  to 
us,  nor  gives  us  any  warranty  to  disobey  likewise. 
Kettlrwett. 
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3.t  Security;  assurance;  guarantee ;  warrant. 

The  stamp  was  a  warranty  of  the  public.    Locke. 

Warranty  (wor'an-ti),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  war- 
r ant ied;  ppr.  warrantying.  To  warrant;  to 
guarantee. 

Warrayt  (wor'a),  v.t.  [O.Fr.  werreier,  wer- 
rier,  Fr.  guerroyer,  from  icerrc,  guerre,  war.  ] 
To  make  war  upon;  to  wage  war  with. 

Six  years  were  run,  since  first  in  martial  guise 
The  Christian  lords  warraid  the  Eastern  lands. 
Fairfax. 

Warret  (war),  a.  [A.  Sax.  uuerra.]  Worse. 
Spenser. 

Warren  (wor'en),  n.  [O.E.  icareine,  from 
O.  Fr.  warene,  garene.  Mod.  Fr.  garenne, 
L.L.  warenna,  a  warren,  of  similar  origin 
to  warrant  (which  see).]  1.  A  piece  of 
ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding  and 
preservation  of  game  or  rabbits.— 2.  In  law. 
a  franchise  or  place  privileged  by  prescrip- 
tion or  grant  from  the  crown,  for  keeping 
beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which  are  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  though 
some  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and  water- 
fowl. The  warren  is  the  next  franchise  in 
degree  to  the  park;  and  &  forest,  which  is 
the  highest  in  dignity,  comprehends  a  chase, 
a  park,  and  a  freewarren.  —  3.  A  preserve 
for  keeping  fish  in  a  river. 

Warrener  (wor'en-er),  n.  The  keeper  of  a 
warren.  Shak. 

Warriangle,t  n.  [See  WARIANGLE.]  A 
hawk  or  a  shrike. 

Warrle.t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  wergian,  O.H.G.  wer- 
gen,  Goth.  (ga)vargjan,  to  curse.]  To  curse; 
to  execrate;  to  abuse;  to  speak  evil  of.  Also 
written  Warie,  Warray,  Werrey,  Werie,  &c. 
Chaucer. 

Warring  (waring),  a.  Adverse;  conflicting; 
contradictory;  antagonistic;  hostile.  '  War- 
ring opinions.'  Longfellow.  [Rare.] 

Warrior  (worker  or  war'yer),  n.  [0.  Fr.  wer- 
reier, to  fight.  See  WARRAY,  WAR.]  l.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  soldier;  a  man  engaged  in 
military  life. 

Kind  kinsman,  TV arriors all,  adieu!        Shak. 

While  she  brooded  thus  .  .  . 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
Tennyson. 

2.  Emphatically,  a  brave  man ;  a  good  soldier. 

Warrioress  (wa'ri-er-es  or  war'yer-es),  n.  A 
female  warrior.  Spenser. 

Warrison  (wart-son),  n.  [O.Fr.  werre,  Mod. 
Fr.  guerre,  war,  and  son,  sound.]  A  note  of 
assault;  a  battle-cry.  '  Straight  they  sound 
their  icarrison.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Warri-warrl  (wa'ri-wa-ri),  n.  A  kind  of 
fau  made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  from  the 
leaves  of  the  acuyuru  palm  (Astrocaryum 
aculeatum). 

Warry,  t  v.  t.  To  curse ;  to  execrate.  See 
WARRIE.  Chaucer. 

Warscott  (war'skot),  n.  A  contribution  for- 
merly made  towards  war. 

Warship  (war'ship),  n.  A  ship  constructed 
for  engaging  in  naval  warfare;  an  armed 
ship;  a  man-of-war. 

War-song  (war'song),  n.  A  song  having 
war  or  warlike  deeds  for  its  subject;  a 
patriotic  song  inciting  to  war;  more  specifi- 
cally, such  a  song  sung  by  soldiers  about  to 
charge  the  foe  or  at  a  war-dance. 

The  fire  was  spreading  rapidly  through  all  parts  of 
the  castle,  when  Ulrica,  who  had  first  kindled  it,  ap- 

E  eared  on  a  turret,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  ancient 
iries,  yelling  forth  a  war-song,  such  as  was  of  yore 
raised  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  scalds  of  the  yet 
heathen  Saxons.  Sir  IJ^.  Scott. 

Warst  (warst),  a.  and  adv.  Worst.  [Scotch.] 

Warstle  (war'sl),  v.i.  and  n.  Wrestle. 
[Scotch.] 

Wart  (wart),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weart,  Icel.  varta, 
Dan.  vorte,  D.  wratt  G.  warze;  from  same 
root  as  L.  verruca,  a  wart ;  E.  wear,  hard- 
ness of  the  hands  or  feet  caused  by  labour; 
O.D.  weer,  a  knot.]  1.  A  small  dry  hard 
tumour  making  its  appearance  most  fre- 
quently on  the  hands,  sometimes  on  the 
face,  and  rarely  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  occurring  usually  on  children.  Warts 
may  be  described  as  collections  of  abnor- 
mally lengthened  papillae  of  the  skin,  closely 
adherent  and  ensheathed  in  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  hard  dry  cuticle,  their  surface,  through 
exposure  and  friction,  assuming  a  horny 
texture.  The  common  variety  of  warts  in 
most  cases  disappear  of  themselves,  or  may 
be  removed  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  &c.— 2.  Anything  resem- 
bling a  wart ;  as,  (a)  a  spongy  excrescence 
on  the  hinder  pasterns  of  a  horse.  (6)  A 
roundish  glandule  on  the  surface  of  plants. 

Wart-cress  (wart'kres),  n.  A  cruciferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Senebiera,  Two  species 
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WASHINESS 


Head  of  Wart-hog. 


are  found  in  Britain,  growing  on  waste 
ground,  but  they  are  of  no  special  interest. 

Waited  ( wart'ed },  a.  In  bot.  having  little 
knobs  on  the  surf  ace;  verrucose;  as,  a  warted 
capsule. 

Wart-hog  (wart'hog),  n.  A  name  common 
to  pachyderm's  of  the  genus  Pliacochoerus, 
family  isuida?,  distinguished  from  the  true 
swine  by  their  den- 
tition, which  in  some 
respects  resembles 
that  of  the  ele- 
phants. The  head  is 
very  large;  immense 
tusks  project  from 
the  mouth  outwards 
and  upwards,  and 
the  cheeks  are  fur- 
nished with  flesh- 
like  excrescences 
resembling  warts. 
They  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  which 
they  dig  up  with  their  tusks,  At  least  two 
species  occur  in  Africa,  namely,  the  African 
wart-hog  or  haruja  (P.  JEliani)  of  Abyssinia, 
and  the  vlacke-vark  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
the  Cape  (P.  cethiopicus  or  Pallasii),  found 
in  southern  Africa. 

War-thought  (war'that),  n.  A  thought  of 
war;  martial  reflection,  consideration,  or 
deliberation.  Shak. 

Wart-weed  (wart'wed),  n.  A  name  given 
to  Euphorbia  helioscopia,  a  native  of  Britain, 
from  its  milky  juice  being  supposed  to  re- 
move warts. 

Wartwort  (wart'wert),  n.  A  popular  name 
given  to  various  plants;  as,  (a)  Euphorbia 
helioscopia.  See  WART-WEED.  (6)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Heliotropium.  (c)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Lapsana. 

Warty  (wart'i),  a.  1.  Having  warts;  full  of 
warts;  overgrown  with  warts;  as,  a  warty 
leaf;  a  warty  stem.— 2.  Of  the  nature  of 
warts. 

War-wasted  (warVast-ed),  a.  Wasted  by 
war;  devastated.  Coleridge. 

War-wearied  (warVer-id),  a.  Wearied  by 
war ;  fatigued  by  fighting.  '  War-wearied 
limbs.'  Shak. 

War-Whoop  (war'hop),  n.    A  whoop  or  yell 
raised  in  presence  of  the  enemy;  a  shout 
such  as  the  Indians  raise  when  they  enter 
into  battle.     Frequently  used  figuratively. 
Straight  there  arose  from  the  forest  the  awful  sound 

of  the  -war-whoop.  Longfellow. 

To  turn  out  Walpole,  his  adversaries  raised  the 
•war-whoop;  they  broke  the  peace  of  twenty  years 
to  obtain  power.  Brougham. 

Warwolf  (warVulf),  n.    Werewolf  (which 

see). 

About  the  field  religiously  they  went. 

With  hallowing  charms  the  Moravfrtlieim  to  fray, 

That  them  and  theirs  awaited  to  betray.     Dray  ton. 

War-wolft  (warVulf),  «-  An  ancient  mili- 
tary engine. 

He  (Edward  I.)  with  an  engine  named  the  -war- 
•wolf,  pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut  as  even  as  a 
thread,  two  vaunt-mures.  Camden, 

War-worn  (warVorn),  a.  Worn  with  mili- 
tary service;  as,  a  war-worn  coat;  a  war- 
worn soldier.  J.  Baillie. 

Wary  (wa'ri),  a.  [Formed  from  ware,  cau- 
tious, wary,  aware  (the  -ware  of  a-ware,  be- 
ware), from  A.  Sax.  wcer,  cautious;  Icel.  varr, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  var,  Goth,  van;  from  root 
seen  also  in  L.  vereor,  to  regard,  to  dread 
(whence  revere).  Of  kindred  origin  are  warn, 
warrant,  ward,  guard,  &c.]  1.  Cautious  of 
danger;  carefully  watching  and  guarding 
against  deception,  artifices,  and  dangers; 
ever  on  one's  guard;  circumspect;  prudent; 
as,  it  is  incumbent  on  a  general  to  be  wary. 

Be  wary  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear.     Shak, 

2.  Guarded;  careful,  as  to  doing  or  not  doing 
something. 

We  should  be  -wary,  therefore,  what  persecution 
we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men. 
Milton. 

3. Characterized  by  caution;  proceeding  from 
caution;  guarded.  '  Wary  walking.'  Shak. 
'A  wary  distance.'  Shak. 

He  is  above  and  we  upon  earth;  and  therefore  it 
behoveth  our  words  to  be  -wary  and  few.  Hooker. 

—Cautious,  Wary,  Circumspect,  Discreet. 
See  under  CAUTIOUS. 

Wary.t  Warlet  (wa'ri),  v.t.  To  curse;  to 
execrate.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.]  See 
WARRIE. 

Was  (woz).  [A.  Sax.  ic  wees,  I  was,  M  wees, 
he  was,  thu  wcere,  thou  wert,  pi.  wceron, 
were;  inf.  wesan,  to  be.  The  root  of  was  is 
one  of  the  three  different  roots  that  go  to 
make  up  the  complete  conjugation  of  the 
substantive  verb.  (See  also  AM  and  BE.) 


The  forms  with  r  exhibit  the  common  change 
of  s  to  r,  seen  in  Icel.  vesa  or  vera,  to  be ; 
G.  wesen,  to  be,  war,  I  was;  comp.  also  Dan, 
vcere,  Sw.  vara,  to  be.  The  original  meaning 
was  t<>  dwell,  as  in  Goth,  visan,  to  dwell,  to 
remain,  to  be;  seen  also  in  Skr.  vas,  to  dwell; 
Gr.  (v)asty,  a  city.  The  second  person  sin- 
gular now  is  either  wert  or  toast,  neither  of 
which  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  uor  perhaps 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  Wert  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  Scandinavian  =  leel. 
vart,  wert;  second  sing.  pret.  wast  is  formed 
by  adding  t,  which  is  a  second  person  suffix, 
as  in  hast,  art,  shall.  In  A.  Sax.  the  past 
subj.  was— sing,  wcere  (all  three  persons),  pi. 
icceron  (all  persons),  these  in  later  times  be- 
came were  uniformly,  but  wert  is  now  com- 
monly used  as  second  pers.  sing.]  The  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be;  as,  I  was,  thou  wast 
or  wert,  he  was;  we,  you,  or  they  were.  Some- 
times used  elliptically  for  there  was. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce. 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild.   Shak. 
I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king.  Shak. 

When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true. 

Byron. 
I  turned  to  thee  for  thou  wert  near.    Bryant. 

The  forms  of  the  subjunctive  occur  in  such 
expressions  as,  if  I  were,  or  were  I  to  go;  if 
thou  icert;  icert  thou ;  were  they,  Ac. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me.       Byron. 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly  born 
Thou  hast  a  pleasant  presence.  Tennyson. 

Wase  (waz),  n.  [Icel.  vasi,  Sw.  vase,  a  sheaf.  ] 
1.  A  wisp  or  rude  cushion  put  on  the  head 
by  porters,  &c.,  to  soften  the  pressure  of  a 
load.  Withals.  [Local.  ]— 2.  A  wisp  or  bottle 
of  hay  or  straw.  [Scotch.] 

Wash  (wosh),  v.t.  [O.E.  wasche,  wesche, 
A.  Sax.  wascan,  O.  Sax.  waskan,  L.G.  wasken, 
Dan.  vaske,  Sw.  vaska,  G.  waschen,  ivasschen; 
perhaps  from  root  of  water.]  1.  To  cleanse 
by  ablution  ;  to  free  from  impurities  or 
foreign  matter  by  dipping,  rubbing,  or  pass- 
ing through  water;  to  apply  water  or  other 
liquid  to,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing;  to 
scour,  scrub,  or  the  like,  with  water  or  other 
liquid ;  as,  to  wash  the  hands  and  face ;  to 
wash  linen;  to  wash  sheep;  to  wash  a  floor. 
'Our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.*  Heb 
x.  22. 

He  took  water  and  -washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person.  Mat.  xxvii.  24. 

Hence— 2.  To  free  from  the  stains  of  guilt, 
sin,  corruption,  or  the  like;  to  purify.  '  Unto 
him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins.'  Rev.  i.  10.  — 3.  To  cover  with  water 
or  other  liquid ;  to  fall  upon  and  moisten  ; 
to  overflow  or  dash  against;  to  sweep  or 
flow  over  or  along;  to  wet  copiously.  'With 
washed  eyes. '  Shak.  '  Fresh-blown  roses 
wasted  with  dew.'  Milton. 

I  am  no  pilot,  yet.  wert  thou  as  far 

As  that  vast  ocean  washed  with  the  farthest  sea. 

I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.     Shak. 

4.  To  remove  by  ablution  or  by  the  cleansing 
action  of  water;  to  dispel  by  washing  or  as 
by  washing,  literally  and  figuratively:  used 
with  away,  off,  out,  &c. 

Go  get  some  water 

And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand.  Shak. 

Be  baptised  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  Acts  xxii.  16. 

Sins  of  irreligion  must  still  be  so  accounted  for  as 

to  crave  pardon,  and  to  be  washed  off\>y  repentance. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  To  overwhelm  and  sweep  away  or  carry 
off,  as  by  a  rush  of  water;  as,  a  man  washed 
overboard.     'The  tide  will  wash  you  off.' 
Shak.— 6.  To  cover  with  a  watery  or  thin 
coat  of  colour;  to  tint  lightly  or  thinly.— 

7.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal;  as, 
to  wash  copper  or  brass  with  gold. — 8.  In 
mining  and  metal,  to  separate  from  the 
earthy  and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of 
water;  as,  to  wash  gold;  to  wash  ores. 

Wash  (wosh),  v.i.  1.  To  pei-form  the  act  of 
ablution  on  one's  own  person.  [Elliptical.] 

I  will  go  wash; 

And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no.       '  Shak. 

2.  To  perform  the  business  of   cleansing 
clothes  in  water. 

I  keep  his  house;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself.  Shak. 

3.  To  stand  the  operation  of  washing  with- 
out being  injured,  spoiled, ordestroyed:  said 
both  of  fabrics  and  dyes;  as,  that  dress  will 
not  wash;  those  colours  do  not  wash  well. 
Hence — 4.  To  stand  being  put  to  the  proof; 
to  stand  the  test;  to  prove  genuine,  reliable, 


trustworthy,  capable,  or  fit  when  submitted 
to  trial.  [Colloq.  ] 

He's  got  pluck  somewhere  in  him.  That's  the  only 
thing  after  all  that'll  wash,  ain't  it?  T.  Hughes. 

Wash  (wosh),  n.  1.  The  act  of  washing,  or 
of  cleansing  by  water;  hence,  the  quantity 
of  clothes  and  the  like  washed  on  one  occa- 
sion. —  2.  The  flow  or  sweep  of  a  body  of 
water;  a  dashing  against  or  rushing  over,  as 
of  a  tide  or  waves. 

Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas.    Tennyson. 

3.  A  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  overflowed 
and  sometimes  left  dry;  a  shallow  part  of  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  also,  a  morass  or 
marsh;  a  bog;  a  fen;  a  quagmire. 

Half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them. 
Shak. 

4.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by  the 
action  of  water,  such  as  alluvium  and  the 
like. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and  roads, 
where  rain  water  hath  a  long  time  settled,  is  of  great 
use  to  all  land.  Mortimer. 

5.  Waste  liquor  containing  the  refuse  of 
food,  collected  from  the  cleansed  dishes,  Ac. , 
of  a  kitchen,  such  as  is  often  given  to  pigs; 
swill  or  swillings. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar  . 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash.  Shak. 

6.  In  distilling,  (a)  the  fermented  wort  from 
which  the  spirit  is  extracted.  (6)  A  mixture 
of  dunder,  molasses,  scummings,  and  water, 
used  in  the  West  Indies  for  distillation. 
Bryan  Edwards.  — 7.  A  liquid  preparation 
with    which    the    surface   of   anything   is 
washed,  moistened,  smeared,  tinted,  coated, 
or  the  like;  as,  (a)  a  liquid  used  for  toilet 
purposes,  such  as  a  cosmetic,  a  liquid  den- 
tifrice, a  hair-wash,  &c. 

It  (modesty)  renders  the  face  delightfully  handsome; 
it  is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be 
paralleled  by  either  wash,  powder,  cosmetic  &c 
Addison. 

(b)  A  medical  preparation  for  external  ap- 
plication; a  lotion,  (c)  A  thin  coating  of 
colour  spread  over  surfaces  of  a  painting. 
(d)  A  thin  coat  of  metal  applied  to  anything 
for  beauty  or  preservation.  — 8.  The  blade  of 
an  oar. 

Washt  (wosh),  a.  Washy;  weak.  'Then- 
bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  a  temper.'  Beau 
<fr  Fl. 

Washable  (wosh'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
washed  without  injury  to  the  fabric  or 
colour.  '  Washable  beaver  hats  that  im- 
prove with  rain.'  Dickens. 

Wash-ball  (woshTjal),  «.  A  ball  of  soap,  to 
be  used  in  washing  the  hands  or  face.  Stcift. 

Wash-board  (wosh'bord),  n.  1.  A  board 
with  a  ribbed  surface  for  washing  clothes 
on.— 2.  A  broad  thin  plank,  fixed  occasion- 
ally on  the  top  of  a  boat  or  other  small  ves- 
sel's side,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking 
over;  also,  a  piece  of  plank  on  the  sill  of  a 
lower  deck  port,  for  the  same  purpose. — 
3.  A  board  that  goes  round  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  of  a  room:  called  also  Mop-board 
and  Surbase. 

Washen,tpp.  otwash.   Washed.    Chaucer. 

Washer  (wosh'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  washes.— 2.  An  annular  disc  or  flat 
ring  of  metal,  leather,  or  other  material 
used  to  reduce  friction,  form  an  air-tight  or 
water-tight  packing,  and  other  purposes;  as, 
the  washer  between  the  nave  of  a  wheel  and 
the  linch-pin;  the  washer  which  slips  over 
the  end  of  a  bolt  and  upon  which  the  nut  is 
screwed  up. 

Washerman  (wosh'er-man),  n.  A  man  who 
washes  clothes,  &c. 

Washerwoman  ( wosh'er- wu-man),  n.  A 
woman  that  washes  clothes  for  others  or 
for  hire. 

Wash-gliding  (wosh'gild-ing),  n.  Same  as 
Water-gildiwj. 

Washhand-basin  (wosh'hand-ba-sn),  n. 
A  basin  for  washing  the  hands  in. 

Washhand-stand  (wosh 'hand-stand),  n. 
A  stand  for  holding  one  or  more  washhand- 
basins,  &c. 

He  locked  .    .   .   the  door,  piled  a  washhand- 
stand,  chest  of  drawers,  and  table  against  it. 

Dickens. 

Wash-house  (wpsh'hous),  n.  A  house,  gen- 
erally fitted  with  boilers,  tubs,  &c.,  for 
washing  clothes,  &c. ;  a  washing-house. 

Washiba  (wash'i-ba),  n.  A  strong,  hard, 
durable,  and  elastic  wood  of  Guiana,  much 
used  by  the  Indians  for  making  bows. 

Washiness  (wosh'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  washy,  watery,  weak,  or 
worthless;  want  of  strength. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  iey. 
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Washing  (wosh'inirX  n.  1.  The  act  of  cleans- 
ingu-ith  water;  ablution  Heb.  ix.  10.  —  2. The 
clothes  washed,  especially  those  washed  at 
one  time;  a  wash. 

Washing  -  horn  (woBhlng-hwn),  «.  The 
sounding  of  a  horn  for  washing  before  din- 
ner, a  custom  still  observed  in  the  Temple. 
Who/linn. 

Washing-house  (wosh'ing-hous),  n.  A 
wash-hou  st-. 

Washing-machine  (wosh'Ing-ma-shen),  n. 
A  machine  for  cleansing  linen,  cloth,  and 
various  fabrics.  A  great  number  of  machines 
of  this  kind  have  been  contrived,  the  most 
general  feature  of  them  being  that  the 
clothes  are  agitated  by  artificial  means  in  a 
vessel  containing  water,  soap,  (fee.  As  the 
w;itt'r  may  be  as  hot  as  possible  less  friction 
is  required  than  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
move the  dirt. 

Washing-Stuff  (wosli'ing-stuf).  n.  In  gold- 
mining,  any  stuff  or  matrix  containing  suffi- 
cient gold  to  pay  fur  washing  it. 

Wash-leather  (wosh'leTH-er),  n.  Leather 
prepared,  sometimes  from  chamois' skin,  but 
more  usually  from  split  sheepskins,  with  oil 
in  imitation  of  chamois,  and  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  as  cleaning  glass  or  plate, 
polishing  brasses,  and  the  like;  also,  alumed 
or  buff  leather  for  regimental  belts. 

Tlie   greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  -wash-leather 
gloves  to  hand  the  plates  with.  Dickens. 

Wash-Off  (wpsh'of),  a.  In  calico-printing, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  colours  or  dyes 
which  will  not  stand  washing;  fugitive. 

Wash-pot  (wosh'pot),  n.  A  vessel  in  which 
anything  is  washed.  Ps.  Ix.  8. 

Wash-stand  ( wosh'stand ),  n.  A  piece  of 
furniture  for  holding  the  ewer  or  pitcher, 
basin,  Ac.,  for  washing  the  person. 

Wash-tub  (wosh'tub),  n.  A  tub  in  which 
clothes  are  washed. 

Washy  (wosh'i).rt.  [From  tooaA.]  1.  Watery; 
damp;  moist;  soft.  '  The  washy  ooze.1  Mil- 
ton.— 2.  Too  much  diluted ;  weak;  watery; 
thin;  as,  washy  tea.  Hence— 3.  Wanting  in 
solidity,  substantialness,  strength,  stamina, 
or  the  like;  feeble;  worthless. 

Alas !  our  women  are  but  -washy  toys.     Dryden. 

Wasp  (wosp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wcesp,  by  metathesis 
for  weeps;  D.  wesp,  O.H.G.  wafsa,  Mod.  G. 
wespe;  cog.  L.  vespa  (for  vepsa),  a  wasp,  Lith. 
wapsa,  a  gad-fly.]  1.  The  common  name  ap- 
plied to  insects  of  various  genera  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  family  Vespidse,  order  Hymen- 
optera.  Those  best  known  belong  to  the 
genus  Vespa.  They  are  characterized  by 
their  geniculate  antennae,  composed,  in  the 
males,  of  thirteen  joints,  the  mandibles 
strong  and  dentated,  and  the  clypeus  large. 
The  females  and  neuters  are  armed  with  an 
extremely  powerful  and  venomous  sting. 
Wasps  live  in  societies,  composed  of  females, 
males,  and  neuters.  Their  nests  are  of 


Nest  of  the  Pasteboard  Wasp  (Polistts  chariaria). 

varied  sizes,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
society  by  which  they  are  inhabited.  They 
are  either  constructed  underground  in  holes 
in  banks,  or  are  attached  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  or  the  wood-work  of  outhouses.  The 
cells  are  of  a  hexagonal  form,  arranged  in 
tiers  with  the  mouth  downwards,  or  open- 
ing sideways,  in  which  the  larvse  and  pupa? 
are  contained.  Wasps  are  very  voracious, 
preying  upon  other  insects,  sugar,  meat, 
fruit,  honey,  &c.  Several  species  are  indi- 
genous in  Britain.  Thehornet(Fespacra&ro) 
is  the  largest ;  it  inhabits  the  southern 
counties.  It  builds  its  nests  in  trees,  and 
passes  the  winter  in  deep  holes,  which  it  ex- 
cavates iu  decayed  trees.  The  most  com- 


mon species  is  the  \*e*i>tt  i:ufyarix,  which  is 
a  ground  wasp,  as  is  also  the  IV*/'U  rnfa. 
V.  britannica,  or  anglica,  is  a  tree  species, 
and  V.  borealis  lives  in  ftr  woods  in  York- 
shire and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  There 
are  a  number  of  European  species  also  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Polistes,  Eumenes, 
and  Odynerus.  A  South  American  species 
of  Polistes  (P.  chartaria)  constructs  strong 
nests,  such  as  that  shown  in  the  wuodcut.— 
2.  Fig.  a  person  characterized  by  ill-nature, 
petulance,  peevishness,  irritability,  or  petty 
malignity. 

Come,  come,  you  -wasp-,  you  are  too  angry.     Shak. 

Wasp-fly  (wosp'ni),  n.  A  species  of  fly  re- 
sembling a  wasp,  but  having  no  sting  and 
but  two  wings. 

Waspish  (wosp'ish),  a.  I.  Resembling  a 
wasp  in  form;  having  a  slender  waist  like  a 
wasp.— 2.  Quick  to  resent  any  trifle,  injury, 
or  affront;  snappish;  petulant;  irritable; 
irascible. 

Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace, 
This  jealous,  -waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race. 
Pope. 

Waspish-headedt  (wosp'ish-hed-ed),a.  Irri- 
table; passionate.  Shak. 

Waspishly  (wosp'ish-li),  ado.  In  a  snappish 
manner;  petulantly;  peevishly;  irritably. 

Waspishness  (wosp'ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  waspish;  petulance;  iras- 
cibility; snappishness. 

Wassail,  Wassel  (wos'sel),  n.    [A.  Sax.  wes 
heel,  wees  heel,  be  health,  that  is.  health  be 
to  you,  an  old  pledge  or  salutation  in  drink- 
ing—wes,  imper.  of  wesan,  to  be  (see  WAS), 
and  heel,  health  (see  HALE,  WHOLE).]    1.  A 
festive  occasion  or  meeting  where  drinking 
and  pledging  of  healths  are  indulged  in; 
festivities ;  a  drinking  bout ;  a  carouse. 
The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keep  -wassail.  Shak. 

2.  The  liquor  used  on  such  occasions,  espe- 
cially about  Christmas  or  the  New-year.  It 
consists  of  ale  (sometimes  wine)  sweetened 
with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  roasted  apples,  Ac.  Called 
also  Lamb's  Wool. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 

Nor  bowl  of  -wassail  mantle  warm.      Tennyson, 

3.t  A  merry  drinking  song. 

Have  you  done  your  -wassaitt  Tis  a  handsome 
drowsy  ditty,  I  assure  you.  Beau.  <&•  Fl. 

Wassail  (wos'sel),  v.i.  To  hold  a  merry 
drinking  meeting;  to  attend  at  wassails;  to 
tope.  'Spending  all  the  day,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  night,  in  dancing,  carolling,  and 
wassailing.'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wassail  (wos'sel),  o.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with  wassail  or  festivities;  con- 
vivial; as,  a  wassail  candle,  that  is,  a  large 
candle  used  at  wassails  or  feasts.  Shak. 

Wassail-bout  (wos'sel-bout),  n.  A  jovial 
drinking-bout. 

Many  a  -wassail-bout  wore  the  long  winter  out. 

Wassail-bowl  (wos'sel-bol),  n.  A  large 
bowl  iu  which  wassail  was  mixed  and  placed 
on  the  table  before  a  festive  company.  It 
was  an  old  custom  to  go  about  with  such 
a  bowl,  containing  the  liquor  called  wassail, 
at  the  time  of  the  New-year,  &c.,  singing 
a  festival  song,  and  drinking  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  collecting  money 
to  replenish  the  bowl.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  wassail-bowl  still  appears  at 
Christmas. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  the  butler  brought  in 
a  huge  silver  vessel.  ...  Its  appearance  was  hailed 
with  acclamation,  being  the  -wassail-bawl  so  re 
nowned  in  Christmas  festivity.  W.  Irving. 

Wassail-cup  (wos'sel-kup),  n.  A  cup  from 
which  wassail  was  drunk. 

Wassailer  (wos'sel-er),  n.  One  who  drinks 
wassail  or  takes  part  at  a  wassail  or  drink- 
ing feast;  hence,  generally,  a  feaster;  a  re- 
veller. 'The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
of  such  late  wassailers.'  Milton. 

Wassennant  (was'ser-man),  n.  [Lit.  water- 
man— G.  wasser,  water,  and  man.]  A  sea- 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

The  griesly  Wasserman,  that  makes  his  game, 
The  flying  ships  with  swiftnes  to  pursew.     Spenser. 

Wast  (wost),  past  tense  of  the  verb  (o  be,  in 
the  second  person;  as,  thou  wast.  See  WAS. 

Wastage  (wast'aj),  n.  Loss  by  use,  decay, 
leakage,  and  the  like. 

Waste  (wist),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wasted;  ppr. 
wasting.  [O.  Fr.  waster,  to  waste,  lay  waste 
(later  gaster,  Mod.  Fr.  gdter,  to  spoil),  from 
O.H.G.  wasten,  from  L.  vastare,  to  lay  waste, 
vastus,  vast,  waste.  See  VAST.)  1.  To  bring 
to  ruin;  to  devastate;  to  desolate;  to  destroy. 
4  Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens.' 


Shak,  'With  hell-fire  to  waste  his  whole 
creation.'  Milton.— 2.  To  diminish  by  con- 
tinued loss;  to  wear  away  gradually;  to  use 
up ;  to  consume  ;  to  spend.  '  Waste  huge 
stones  with  little  water  drops.'  Shak. 

Would  he  were  -wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all. 
Shak. 

My  heart  is  -wasted  with  my  woe.         Tennyson. 

3.  To  expend  without  valuable  return ;  to 
spend  uselessly,  vainly,  or  foolishly;  to  em- 
ploy or  use  lavishly,  prodigally,  unneces- 
sarily, or  carelessly;  to  squander. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  time  doth  -waste  me.  Shak. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Gray. 

I  that  have  wasled'herc  health,  wealth,  and  time. 
And  talents,  I — you  know  it — I  will  not  boast: 
Dismiss  me.  Tennyson. 

4.  In  law,  to  damage,  injure,  or  impair,  as 
an  estate,  voluntarily,  or  by  allowing  the 
buildings,  fences,  or  the  like,  to  go  to  decay. 

Waste  (wast),  v.i.  To  grow  less  or  diminish 
in  bulk,  substance,  strength,  value,  or  the 
like;  to  decrease  gradually;  to  be  consumed; 
to  dwindle. 

Man  dieth,  and  -wasteth  away.        Job  xiv.  10. 
Shall  I,  -wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair?      Wither. 

Waste  (wast),  a.  [O.Fr.  uvtst,  waste,  from 
the  Latin  through  the  German.  See  WASTE, 
v.t.]  1. Devastated; ravaged;  spoiled;  ruined; 
desolated. 

The  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it 
•waste,  and  tunietli  it  upside  down.  Is.  xxiv.  i. 

2.  Resembling  a  desert  or  wilderness;  deso- 
late; wild;  dreary;  bare  and  dismal.     'The 
dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild.'    Milton. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  -waste 
howling  wilderness.  Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

His  heart  became  appalled  as  he  gazed  forward  into 
the  -waste  darkness  of  futurity.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Not  tilled  or  cultivated ;  producing  no 
crops  or  wood;  as,  waste  land. — 4.  Spoiled, 
injured,  or  rendered  unfit  for  its  original  or 
intended  use  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
handling,  employment,  or  the  like;  rejected 
from  the  material  reserved  for  a  desired 
purpose ;  of  little  or  no  value ;  refuse.  '  Waste 
wood.'    Johnson. 

It  may  be  published  as  well  as  printed,  that  so 
much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for 
•waste  paper  in  the  shop.  Dryden. 

5.  Lost  for  want  of  occupiers  or  usage;  su- 
perfluous; exuberant.     '  Strangled  with  her 
waste  fertility.'    Milton.— To  lay  waste,  to 
render  desolate;  to  devastate;  to  ruin. 

The  gathered  storms  of  wretched  love  .  .  . 
Laid  ail  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  -waste, 
And  scattered  ruin  as  the  torrent  passed.     Prior. 

Waste  (wast),  n.  1.  The  act  of  wasting;  the 
process  of  being  wasted;  the  act  of  spoiling, 
lavishing,  expending  uselessly,  or  the  like; 
gradual  decrease  in  bulk,  quantity,  strength, 
value,  &c.,  from  the  effects  of  time  or  use; 
loss  without  adequate  gain  or  compensation. 
'  Waste  of  idle  hours.'  Shak.  'Waste  of 
wealth,  and  loss  of  blood.'  Milton.  'His 
lavish  waste  of  words.'  Tennyson. 

I  from  the  root  the  guilty  race  will  tear. 

And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war.      Pope. 

2.  That  which  is  or  has  been  made  desolate; 
a  devastated  or  desert  region;  a  wilderness; 
a  desert;  hence,  unoccupied  place  or  space; 
a  dreary  void.     '  The  dead  waste  and  middle 
of  the  night.'    Shak.     'The  world's  great 
waste,  the  ocean.'     Waller. 

All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last. 

And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  -waste. 

Dryden. 

3.  Untilled  or  uncultivated  ground;  a  tract 
of  land  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
producing  little  or  no  herbage  or  wood. 
'  One  small  gate  that  opened  on  the  waste.' 
Tennyson.— b.  In  law,  spoil,  destruction,  or 
injury  done  to  houses,  woods,  fences,  lands, 
&c.,  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  reversion 
or  remainder.    Waste  is  voluntary,  as  by 
felling  timber  trees,  pulling  down  houses, 
Ac.;  or  permissive,  as  the  suffering  of  dam- 
age to  accrue  for  want  of  doing  the  neces- 
sary acts  to  keep  buildings  and  lauds  iu 
order.     Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to 
the  freehold  is  a  waste.— To  run  to  waste, 
to  become  useless,  exhausted,  or  spoiled 
from  want  of  proper  management,  atten- 
tion, care,  skill,  or  the  like;  to  become  lost 
for  any  useful  purpose. 

Alas  1  our  young  affections  run  to  -waste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert.  Byron. 

Waste-basket  (wast'bas-ket),  n.  A  small 
light  basket  used  in  offices,  Ac.,  to  hold 
waste  or  worthless  papers.  Lord  Lytton. 
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Waste-board  (wast'bord),  n.  See  WASH 
BOARD,  2. 

Waste-book  (wistlmk),  n.  A  book  con 
tabling  a  regular  account  of  a  merchant's 
transactions,  set  down  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  take  place,  previous  to  their 
being  carried,  in  book-keeping  by  double 
entry,  to  the  journal,  in  the  single  entry 
system  to  the  ledger.  Called  also  Day-bvok 
See  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Wasteful  (wast'iul),  a.  1.  Full  of  or  calls 
ing  waste;  destructive  to  property  or  to 
that  which  is  of  value ;  ruinous  ;  as,  waste 
ful  practices;  wasteful  carelessness  or  ne 
gligeuce. 

With  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shak. 

2.  Expending  that  which  is  valuable  or  use- 
ful without  necessity  or  use;  lavish;  pro- 
digal. 

Our  negligence  about  their  conduct  will  tempt 
them,  either  to  be  dishonest,  or  idle,  or  wasteful  in 
our  service.  Seeker. 

3.t  Lying  waste;  desolate:  unoccupied;  un- 
tilled;  uncultivated.  'In  wilderness  and 
wasteful  deserts  stray'd.'  Spenter. 
Wastefully  (wast'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  waste- 
ful manner;  with  prodigality;  lavishly;  pro- 
digally. 

Her  lavish  hand  is  -wastefully  profuse.     Dryden. 

Wastefulness  (wast'ful-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  wasteful;  lavishness; 
prodigality.  'Riot  and  wastefulnest  .  .  . 
hurtful  to  a  commonweal.'  Holland 

Waste-gate  (wast'gat),  n.  A  gate  to  let  the 
water  of  a  pond  pass  off  when  it  is  not 
wanted. 

Waste-good  t  (wast'gud),  n.  A  prodigal;  a 
spendthrift.  Greene. 

Wastel,t  Wastel-breadt  (wos'tel,  wos'tel- 
bred),  n.  [O.Fr.  wastel,  gaetel.  Hod.  Fr. 
gdteav,,  a  cake,  from  M.H.G.  wastel,  a  kind 
of  bread.  Littr£  conjectures  that  the  origin 
may  be  O.H.G.  wastjan,  to  waste,  from  its 
expensive  character,  and  compares  the  term 
pain  perdu  (lost  bread)  for  a  kind  of  cake 
used  in  French  Flanders  ]  A  kind  of  flne 
white  bread,  inferior  only  to  the  finest 
(called  simntl  bread),  and  formerly  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  more  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious of  the  middle  classes  Chaucer. 

Wastel-caket  (wos'tel-kak),  n.  A  cake  of 
wastel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wastetess  (wastles),  a.     Not  capable  of 
being  wasted,  consumed,  or  exhausted;  in- 
exhaustible.    'Those  powers  above  . 
that  from  their  wasteless  treasures  heap  re- 
wards.'   May. 

Wasteness  (wast'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
waste;  a  desolate  state;  solitude;  desola- 
tion. 

That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and 
distress,  a  day  of  -wasteness.  Zeph.  i.  15. 

Waste-paper  (wast'pa-per),  «.  Spoiled  or 
used  paper.  See  under  PAPER. 

Waste-pipe  (wast'pip),  ».  A  pipe  for  con- 
veying away  waste  water,  &c. ;  an  overflow 
pipe.  See  WASTE-STEAM-PIPE. 

Waster  (wast'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  wastes,  squanders,  or  consumes  ex- 
travagantly or  without  use;  a  prodigal. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to 
him  that  is  a  great  waster.  Prov.  rviii.  9. 

Sconces  are  great  -wasters  of  candles.        S-urift. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle 
which  causes  it  to  waste,  otherwise  called  a 
Thief.  —3.  t  A  kind  of  cudgel;  a  blunt  sword 
used  as  a  foil. 

Being  unable  to  wield  the  arms  of  reason,  they  be- 
take them  unto  wasters.  Sir  T.  Brtnvne. 

4  A  kind  of  barbed  spear  or  trident  for 
striking  flsh.  Called  also  a  Leister.  [Scotch.  ] 

This  chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and  struck 
with  barbed  spears,  or  a  sort  of  long-shafted  trident 
called  a  toaster,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Esk,  and  in  the  other  salmon  rivers  of  Scotland 
Sir  If.  Scott. 

Waster  (wast'er),nt  To  waste;  to  squander 
Gait.  [Scotch.] 

Waste-steam-pipe  (wast'stem-plp),  n.  In 
steam-engines,  a  pipe  for  conveying  away 
the  steam  that  escapes  through  the  safety- 
valve. 

Waste-thrift  (wast/ thrift),n.  A  spendthrift. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 

Waste-weir  (wast'wer),  n.  A  cut  made 
through  the  side  of  a  canal,  reservoir,  &c., 
for  carrying  off  surplus  water. 

Wasting  (wasting),  p.  and  a.  1.  Desolating; 
laying  waste. 

Wasting  and  relentless  war  has  made  ravages, 
with  but  few  and  short  intermissions,  from  the  days 
of  the  tyrant  Nimrod  down  to  the  Nimrod  of  our 
own  age.  J.  Lyman. 


2.  Diminishing  or  gradually  sapping    the 
bodily  strength;  as,  a  watting  disease. 

Wastor,  t  Wastour,  t  n.  A  waster;  a  spoiler 
n  thief.  Chaucer. 

Wastorelt  (wast'er-el),  n.  Same  as  Wastrel 
Wastrel  (wast'rel),  n.  1.  Anything  cast  away 
as  bad;  waste  substances;  refuse. — 2.  Any 
thing  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  neglected 
specifically,  (a)  waste  land;  a  common 
Careu:  (b)  A  neglected  child:  a  street  Arab, 

3.  A  profligate.    [Provincial] 
Wastrie,  Wasterie  (wast'ri)  n.  Prodigality 

wastefulness.     [Old  and  Scotch.) 
Wat  (wot),  n,  [Probably  on  type  of  Tom,  for 
a  cat,  Ned,  for  an  ass,  etc.]  An  old  familial 
name  for  a  hare. 

Thus,  once  concluded,  out  the  teazers  run 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  till  -Wat's  undone. 

R.  Fletcher. 

Wat  (wat),  n.  A  Siamese  term  for  a  sacre<3 
place,  within  which  are  pagodas,  monas- 
teries, idols,  tanks,  etc. 

Wat  (wat),  a.  [Scotch.]  1.  Wet  — 2.  Ad- 
dicted to  drinking;  clrouthy. 

Wat  (wat),  v.t.  [A  form  of  wot,  toft.)  To 
know;  to  trow.  [Scotch.] 

Watch  (woch),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wcecce,  a  watch, 
a  watching,  from  the  stem  of  toacian,  to 
watch,  icacan,  to  wake,  with  the  common 
softening  of  the  t  sound.  See  WAKE.]  l.tThe 
state  of  being  awake;  forbearance  of  sleep- 
wakefulness.  '  To  lie  in  watch  there  and  to 
think  on  him.'  Shaft. 

And  he,  repulsed — a  short  tale  to  make — 

Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast. 

Thence  to  a  tuatch,  thence  into  a  weakness.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  watching;  a  keeping  awake  for 
the  purpose  of  attending,   guarding,  pre- 
serving, or  the  like;   attendance  without 
sleep;  preservative  or  preventive  vigilance- 
vigil. 

All  the  night  long  their  careful  watch  they  keep. 
Addison. 

3.  Close,  constant  observation;  vigilant  at- 
tention ;  careful,  continued  notice  or  re- 
gard; supervision;  vigilance. 

When  I  had  lost  one  shaft 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  self-same  flight. 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  -watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth.  Shak. 

t.  A  person  or  number  of  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  persons,  pro- 
perty, or  interests  of  others;  a  watchman  or 
body  of  watchmen;  a  sentinel;  a  sentry; 
guard. 

Such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  -watch,  and  rob  our  passengers.  Shak. 

The  towers  of  heaven  are  filled 
With  armed  -watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable.  Milton. 

5.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  per- 
son or  body  of  persons  watch  or  stand  sen- 
tinel, or  the  time  from  one  reb'ef  of  sen- 
tinels to  another;  hence,  a  division  of  the 
night,  when  the  precautionary  setting  of  a 
watch  is  most  generally  necessary.     The 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  divided 
the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period 
for  which  each  separate  body  of  sentinels 
remained  on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish  reck- 
oning recognized  only  three  such  watches: 
the  first  (lasting  from  sunset  till  about  10 
P.M.),  the  second  or  'middle  watch'  (10  P.M. 
to   2  A.M.),   and  the  third,  or    'morning 
watch '  (from  2  A.M.  till  sunrise).    After  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  power  they 
were  increased  to  four,  which  were  named 
according  to  their  numerical  order,  as  first, 
second,  &c. ,  or  by  the  terms  even,  midnight, 
cock-crowing,  and  morning,  these  terminat- 
ing respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,  3  A.M., 
and  6  A.M.    See  Ex.  xiv.  24;  Judg.  vii.  19; 
Lam.  ii.  19;  and  Mat.  xiv.  25;  Mark  xiii.  36 

6.  Navt.  (a)  the  period  of  time  occupied  by 
each  part  of  a  ship's  crew  alternately  while 
on  duty.  The  period  of  time  called  a  watch  is 
four  hours,  the  reckoning  beginning  at  noon 
or  midnight.    Between  4  and  8  P.M.,  the 
time  is  divided   into   two   short   or  dog- 
watches in  order  to  prevent  the  constant  re- 
currence of  the  same  portion  of  the  crew 
keeping  the  watch  during  the  same  hours. 
Thus,  the  period  from  12  to  4  P.M.  is  called 
the  afternoon  watch,  from  4  to  6  the  first 
dog-watch,  from  6  to  8  the  second  dog-watch, 
from  8  to  12  ti\e  first  night  watch,  from  12  to 
4  A.M.  the  middle  watch,  from  4  to  8  the 
morning  watch,  and  from  8  to  12  noon  the 
forenoon  watch.    When  this  alternation  of 
watches  is  kept  up  during  the  24  hours, 
it  is  termed  having  watch  and  watch,  in  dis- 
tinction from  keeping  all  hands  at  work 
duringoneor  morewatches.    Anchorwatch, 
a  small  watch  composed  of  one  or  two  men 
appointed  to  look  after  the  ship  while  »t 


anchor  or  in  port.  (6)  A  certain  part  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  a  vessel  who  together 
attend  to  working  her  for  an  allotted  time. 
The  crew  of  every  vessel  while  at  sea  is  gen- 
erally divided  into  two  portions :  the  star- 
board watch,  which  in  the  merchant  service 
is  the  captain's  watch,  and  is  often  com- 
manded by  the  second  mate  ;  and  the  port- 
watch,  which  in  the  merchant  service  is  com- 
manded by  the  chief  mate.  In  the  royal 
navy  these  watches  are  commanded  by  tin- 
lieutenants  successively. —  7.  Anything  by 
which  the  progress  of  time  is  perceived  and 
measured;  as,(a)t  a  candle  marked  out  into 
sections,  each  of  which  was  a  certain  time 
in  burning. 

Fetch  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  Give  me  a  watch.  Shak. 
(f>)  A  small  time-piece,  now  universally  cir- 
cular in  shape,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
or  about  the  person.  The  essential  parts  ef 
a  watch  are  the  dial  on  which  the  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds  are  marked,  the  hands 
which  move  round  the  dial  pointing  to  these 
divisions,  the  train  of  wheels  which  carry 
round  the  hands,  Ac.,  the  balance  which 
regulates  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
coiled  spring  (the  mainspring),  whose  elas- 
tic force  produces  the  motion  of  the  whole 
machinery,  the  movement  being  inclosed  in 
a  protecting  case  usually  of  gold  or  silver.— 
A  repeating  watch  or  repeater  has  in  addi- 
tion a  small  bell, -gong,  or  other  sounding 
object  on  which  the  hours,  half-hours,  quar- 
ters, &c.,  are  struck  on  the  compression  of 
a  spring.  A  chronometer  tcatch  or  pocket 
chronometer  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of 
watches  fitted  with  a  compensation  balance 
and  other  devices  which  prevent  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  from  affecting  the  regu- 
lar movement  of  the  watch.  (See  CHRON- 
OMETER.) Watches  were  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  the  wearing  of 
a  watch  was  considered  in  some  degree  a 
mark  or  proof  of  gentility.  Thus  Malvolio 
remarks  in  anticipation  of  his  great  fortune. 

I  frown  the  while ;  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
•watch,  or  play  with  my — some  rich  jewel.  Shall. 

8.  In  pottery,  a  trial  piece  of  clay  so  placed 
in  a  kiln  that  it  can  be  readily  withdrawn 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  judge  by  its  ap- 
pearance of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  the 
condition  of  the  ware  remaining  in  the 
saggers.  —  The  Slack  Watch,  a  name  origi- 
nally given  to  certain  armed  companies, 
whose  uniform  partly  consisted  of  a  dark 
tartan,  and  who  were  employed  by  govern- 
ment as  an  organized  force  about  1730  to 
watch  the  turbulent  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. In  1739  these  companies  were  em- 
bodied into  a  regular  regiment,  the  42d  in- 
fantry regiment  of  the  British  army,  which 
still  retains  the  historic  appellation  of  the 
Black  Watch.— Watch  and  ward,  the  an- 
cient custom  of  watching  by  night  and  by 
day  in  towns  and  cities.  English  writers  up 
to  the  seventeenth  century  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction between  watch  and  ward,  the  for- 
mer being  used  to  signify  a  watching  and 
guarding  by  night,  and  the  latter  a  watch- 
ing, guarding,  and  protecting  by  day.  Hence, 
when  the  terms  were  used  in  combination, 
especially  in  the  phrase  to  keep  watch  and 
ward,  they  implied  a  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted watching  and  guarding,  constant 
vigilance  and  protection  by  night  and  by 
day. 

Watch  (woch),  v.i.  [O  E.  wacche,  from  the 
noun  (which  see).]  1.  To  be  awake;  to  be 
or  continue  without  sleep;  to  keep  vigil. 

I  have  two  nights  -watch'd  with  you.         Shak. 

2.  To  be  attentive,  circumspect,  or  vigilant; 
to  be  closely  observant;  to  notice  carefully; 
to  give  heed. 

Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 
Mat.  xxvi.  4t. 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  sentinel,  or 
the  like. 

The  lieutenant  to-night  -oiatcJies  on  the  court  of 
guard.  Shak. 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation;  to  be 
expectant;  to  seek  opportunity;  to  wait. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that 
•watch  for  the  morning.  PS.  cxxx.  6. 

5.  To  act  as  attendant  or  nurse  on  the  sic-k 
by  night;  to  remain  awake  to  give  attend- 
ance, assistance,  or  the  like;  as,  to  watch 
with  a  patient  in  a  fever.— 6.  To  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water:  said  by  seamen  of  a 
buoy.— To  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  ob- 
servant of ;   to  inspect,  superintend,  and 
guard  from  error  and  danger. 

tf'atch  ever  thyself,  counsel  thyself,  judge  thyself 
impartially.  jcr.  Taylor. 
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Watch  (woch),  "•<•  1.  To  look  with  close 
attention  at  or  on;  to  keep  carefully  and 
constantly  in  view  or  supervision ;  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  on  or  for ;  to  observe,  no- 
tice, or  I'ex111'^  with  vigilance  and  care;  to 
keep  an  eye  upon. 

And  they  watched  him  and  sent  forth  spies,  .  .  . 
that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  words 

Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  -watch  me  like  Argus. 
Shak. 

2.  To  have  in  keeping;  to  tend;  to  guard. 

Flaming  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge. 

Milton. 
Paris  watch'd  the  Hocks  ill  the  groves  of  Ilia. 

Broome. 

3.  To  look  for;  to  wait  for. 

We  will  stand  and  wnlch  your  pleasure.    Shak. 

4.  In  falconry,  to  keep  awake;  to  keep  from 
sleep,  as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhaust- 
ing and  taming  it. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest; 

I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience. 
Shalt. 

—  To  watch  out,  to  ohserve  carefully  the  out- 
going or  departure  of. 
Noah  held  the  door  open,  and  watched\\<x  cut. 

Dickens. 

•  Thank  God ! '  said  Mr.  T.  as  he  -watched  her  out. 
Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Watch-barrel  (wochTmr-el),  n.  The  brass 
box  in  a  watch,  containing  the  mainspring. 

Watch-bell  (woch'bel),  n.  A  large  bell  in 
ships  which  is  struck  when  the  half-hour 
glass  is  run  out,  to  make  known  the  time  or 
division  of  the  watch. 

Watch-bill  (woch'bil),  n.  A  list  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  a  ship,  who  are  appointed 
to  the  watch,  together  with  the  several  sta- 
tions to  which  each  man  belongs. 

Watch-box  (woch'boks),  n.    A  sentry-box. 

Watch-case  ( woch'kas ),  n.  A  case  for  a 
watch.  In  the  following  passage  from  the 
second  part  of  Henry  I  V.  iii.  1  some  com- 
mentators define  watch-case  as  the  case  or 
box  of  a  watch  (watchman)  or  sentry;  others 
as  the  case  or  framework  of  a  watch  or  clock 
within  which  continual  restless  motion  is 
kept  up. 

O  thou  dull  god  (sleep),  why  liest  thnti  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kingly  couch 
A  -Watch-case,  or  a  common  'laruin-bellr        Shak. 

Watch-dog  (woch'dog),  n.  A  dog  kept  to 
watch  premises  and  property,  and  give  no- 
tice of  intruders  by  barking  or  the  like. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  -watch-dog's  honest  bark, 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home. 
Byron. 

Watcher  (woch'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  watches ;  one  who  sits  up  and  con- 
tinues awake;  particularly,  one  who  attends 
upon  the  sick  during  the  night. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies, 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.     Ktats. 
A  charr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  womanhood 
Sat  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Tennyson. 

Watchet  (woch'et),  a.  [Chaucer  has  waaet; 
perhaps  from  an  O.  Fr.  wager,  from  a  L.  L. 
wadiare,  to  dye  with  wood,  from  G.  waid, 
woad.]  Pale  or  light  blue.  '  Watchet  man- 
tles.' Spenser.  'A  robe  of  watchet  hue. 
Spenser.  [Now  only  poetical.] 

The  mariners  all  appeared  in  -watchtt  or  sky-blue 
cloth.  Milan. 

Watch-fire  (woch'fir),  n.  A  fire  maintained 
during  the  night  as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use 
of  a  watching  party,  guard,  sentinels,  &c. 

Watchful  (woch'ful),  a..    Full  of  watch  or 
vigilance ;  careful  to  observe ;  observant 
cautious;  wary;  vigilant.    It  has  of  before 
the  thing  to  be  regulated;  as,  to  be  watchfu 
of  one's  behaviour ;  and  against  before  the 
thing  to  be  avoided;  as,  to  be  watchfu 
against  the  growth  of  vicious  habits.    'The 
snares  of  watchful  tyranny.'    Shak.    'Nod 
ding  a  while  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
Dry  den.  '  Watchful  against  whatever  migh 
conceal  or  misrepresent.'    Locke. 

Watchfully  (woch'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  watch 
fill  manner;  vigilantly;  heedfully;  with  care 
ful  observation  of  the  approach  of  evil  o 
attention  to  duty. 

He  must  -watchfully  look  to  his  own  steps,  who 
to  guide  others.  Barrow. 

Watchfulness  (woch'ful-nes),  n.  The  stat 
or  quality  of  being  watchful ;  as,  (a)  wake 
fulness;  sleeplessness. 

Thus  she  all  night  wore  out  in  icatchfulness. 

Spens. 

(i>)  Careful  and  diligent  observation  for  th 
purpose  of  preventing  or  escaping  dangei 
or  of  avoiding  mistakes  or  misconduct;  vig 
lance;  needfulness;  heed. 

By  a  solicitous  -watchfulness  about  one's  behaviou 
instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  constrained. 

Locke. 


ratch-glass  (woch'glas),  n.  1.  An  hour  or 
lalf-hour  glass  used  on  board  ships  to  mea- 
sure the  time  of  a  watch  on  deck. — 2.  A  con- 
cavo-convex glass  for  covering  the  face  or 
dial  of  a  watch. 

ratch-guard  (woch'gard),  n.  A  chain,  cord, 
ribbon,  &c.,  by  which  a  watch  is  attached 
,o  the  person. 

ratch-gun  (woch'gun),  n.  The  gun  which 
s  fired  on  board  ships  of  war  at  the  setting 
of  the  watch  in  the  evening  and  relieving  it 
n  the  morning. 

ratch-house  (woch'hous),  n.  1.  A  house 
.n  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed.  —2.  A 
liouse  where  the  night  watchmen  assemble 
previous  to  the  hour  at  which  they  enter 
upon  their  respective  beats,  and  where  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  seized  by  them  during 
the  night,  are  lodged  and  kept  in  custody 
till  morning,  when  they  are  brought  before 
a  magistrate;  a  lock-up. 
Watch-key  (woch'ke),  n.  A  small  key  with 
a  square  tube  to  fit  the  winding  arbor  of  a 
watch,  and  by  which  the  watch  is  wound  up 
by  re-coiling  the  mainspring. 
Watch-light  (woch'lit),  n.  A  light  used 
while  sitting  up  or  watching  during  the 
night;  especially,  in  former  times,  a  candle 
with  a  rush  wick. 

Watchmaker  (woch'mak-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  and  repair  watches. 
Watchmaking  (woch'mak-ing),  n.    The  art 
or  operation  of  making  watches ;  the  busi- 
ness or  occupation  of  a  watchmaker. 
Watchman  (woch'man),  n.    A  person  set  to 
keep  watch;  as,  (a)  a  sentinel;  a  guard. 
Our  -watchmen  from  the  towers,  with  longing  eyes, 
Expect  his  swift  arrival.  Dryden. 

(&)  One  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  or 
town,  or  a  large  building  by  night.  '  The 
melancholy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  m  idnight. ' 
Swift. 

Watch-night  (woch'mt),  n.  Among  Sleth- 
oitists  and  kindred  bodies,  the  last  night  of 
the  year,  on  which  occasion  religious  ser- 
vices are  held  till  the  advent  of  the  New- 
year. 

Watch-paper  (  woch'pa-per ),  n.  An  old- 
fashioned  fancy  ornament,  or  thin  tissue 
lining,  for  the  inside  of  a  watch-case. 

Watch-pOCket  (woch'pok-et),  n.  A  small 
pocket  in  a  dress  for  carrying  a  watch;  also, 
a  similar  pocket  in  the  head-curtain  of  a 
bed,  or  the  like. 

Watch-rate  (woch'rat),  n.  A  rate  author- 
ized to  be  levied  in  England  for  watching 
and  lighting  a  parish  or  borough. 

Watch-spring  (woch'spring),  n.  The  main- 
spring of  a  watch. 

Vatch-tower  (woch'tou-er),  n.  A  tower  on 
which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  for 
enemies,  the  approach  of  danger,  or  the 
like. 

Watchword  (woch'werd),  n.  1.  The  word 
given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such  as  have  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  guards,  used  as  a  signal  by 
which  a  friend  is  known  from  an  enemy,  or 
a  person  who  has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch, 
from  one  who  has  not;  a  countersign;  a  pass, 
word.  Hence— 2.  Any  preconcerted  indica 
tion  or  a  direction  eagerly  watched  for,  as  a 
signal  for  action. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the  watch 
ward  should  come,  that  they  should  all  arise  into  re 
bcllion.  Spenser. 

3.  A  word  used  as  a  motto,  as  expressive  p 
a  principle  or  rule  of  action.  'Nor  deal  in 
watchwords  overmuch.'  Tennyton. 

•Now'  is  the  constant  syllable  ticking  from  the 
clock  of  time  '  Now '  is  the  watchword  of  the  wise 
•  Now '  is  on  the  banner  of  the  prudent.  Dr.  Parr 

Watch-work(woch'werk),n.  The  machinery 
of  a  watch. 

Water  (wa'ter),  n.  [O.E.  watere,  weter 
weater,  A.  Sax.  waiter;  O.  Sax.  watar.  D 
and  L.G.  water.  Q.  wasser.  The  Scandina 
vian  forms  are  somewhat  different:  Dan 
vand  (for  vadn),  Icel.  vatn,  Sw.  vatten 
similarly  Goth,  vato  (pi.  vatna).  From 
root  vad,  ud,  seen  also  in  L.  vdus,  wet,  unda 
a  wave;  Or.  hyddr,  Skr.  udan,  water.  Akir 
wet  Otter  is  also  from  this  root,  lit.  th 
water  animal.]  1.  A  fluid,  the  most  abun 
dant  and  most  necessary  for  living  beings  o 
any  in  nature,  except  air.  Water,  whe 
pure  is  transparent,  inodorous,  tasteless; 
powerful  refractor  of  light,  an  imperfec 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity;  it  is  ver 
slightly  compressible,  its  absolute  diminu 
tion  for  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  bein 
only  about  51 3  millionths  of  its  bull 
Although  water  is  colourless  in  small  quan 
tities,  it  is  blue  like  the  atmosphere  whe 
viewed  in  mass.  It  assumes  the  solid  form 


hat  of  ice  or  snow,  at  32'  F. ,  and  all  lower 
emperatures;  and  intakes  the  form  of  va- 
lonr  or  steam  at  212'  F.  under  a  pressure  of 
29-9  ins.  of  mercury,  and  retains  that  form 
it  all  higher  temperatures.    Under  ordinary 
conditions  water  possesses  the  liquid  form 
only  at  temperatures  lying  between  32°  ami 
212°.     It  is,  however,  possible  to  cool  water 
very  considerably  below  32"  F.  and  yet  main- 
tain it  in  the  liquid  form;  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  water  must  be  perfectly  clean . 
ind  the  water  must  be  maintained  in  a  state 
f  perfect  rest.     Water  may  also  be  heated, 
under  pressure,  many  degrees  above  212°  F. 
without  passing  into  the  state  of  steam.  The 
specific  gravity  of  water  is  1  at  39°  2  F. ,  being 
the  unit  to  which  the  specific  gravities  of  all 
solids  and  liquids  are  referred,  as  a  con- 
venient standard,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state ; 
one  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62'  F.,  and  299 
inches, barometrical  pressure, weighs  252-45S 
grains.    Distilled  water  is  815  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric   air.      Water    is    at   its 
greatest  density  at  39°'2  F.  (  =  4"  G'.),  and  in 
this  respect  it  presents  a  singular  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  expansion  by  heat.    If 
water  at  39°'2  F.  be  cooled,  it  expands  as 
it  cools  till  reduced  to  32°,  when  it  soli- 
difies; and  if  water  at  39*'2  F.  be  heated, 
it  expands    as  the  temperature  increases 
in  accordance  with  the  general  law.      In 
a  chemical  point  of  view  water  exhibits 
in  itself  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties; 
but  it  combines  with  both  acids  and  bases 
forming  hydrates;  it  also  combines  with 
neutral  salts.   Water  also  enters,  as  a  liquid , 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  combination  with 
the  greater  number  of  all  known  substances. 
Of  all  liquids  water  is  the  most  powerful 
and  general  solvent,  and  on  this  important 
property  its  use  depends.    Without  water 
not  only  the  operations  of  the  chemist  but 
the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
would  come  to  a  stand.    In  consequence  of 
the  great  solvent  power  of  water  it  is  never 
found  pure  in  nature.    Even  in  rain-water, 
which  is  the  purest,  there  are  always  traces 
of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sea-salt. 
Where  the  rain-water  has  filtered  through 
rocks  and  soils,  and  reappears  as  spring  or 
river  water,  it  is  always  more  or  less  charged 
with  salts  derived  from  the  earth,  such  as 
sea-salt,  gypsum,  and  chalk.   When  the  pro- 
portion of  these  is  small  the  water  is-'called 
soft,  when  larger  it  is  called  hard  water. 
The  former  dissolves  soap  better,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  for  washing;  the  latter 
is  often  pleasanter  to  drink.    The  only  way 
to  obtain  perfectly  pure  water  is  to  distil 
it.     Distilled  water  is  preserved  in  clean 
well  stopped  bottles,  and  used  in  chemical 
operations.   Water  is  reposited  in  the  earth 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  where  it  is  pre- 
served fresh  and  cool,  and  from  which  it 
issues  in  springs,  which  form  streams  and 
rivers.  But  the  great  reservoirs  of  water  on 
the  globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes, 
which  cover  more  than  three-fifths  of  its 
surface,  and  from  which  it  is  raised  by 
evaporation,  and,  uniting  with  the  air  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  is  wafted  over  the  earth 
ready  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain, 
snow,  or  hail.    Water  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  of  the  for- 
mer gas  to  1  volume  of  the  latter;  or  by 
weight  it  is  composed  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen 
united  with  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Its  formula 
is  H20  —2.  Water  collected  in  a  body;  the 
ocean;  a  sea;  a  lake ;  a  river;  any  collection 
of  water.     '  Such  as  travel  by  land  or  by 
water.'    Common  Prayer. 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife.    Byron. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lav  a  ereat  -water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Water  from  the  heavens;  rain. 

By  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scatter'^ 

4  Used  of  other  fluids,  liquid  secretions, 
humours,  Ac. ;  as,  (a)  tears.  •  Command  these 
fretting  waters  from  your  eyes.  6/ia*.  (H) 
Urine;  the  animal  liquor  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys and  discharged  from  the  bladder.  Shak. 
6  The  colour  or  lustre  of  a  diamond  or 
pearl,  sometimes  perhaps  of  other  precious 
stones;  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  that 
is,  perfectly  pure  and  transparent.  Hence 
the  figurative  phrase,  a  man  or  a  genius  of 
the  J?rs<  water,  that  is,  of  the  first  excellence. 
'  Diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water.  Snalc. 
—Water  bewitched,  a  term  applied  to  any 
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very  weak  liquid  or  greatly  diluted  drink. 
'  Xo  more  than  water  bewitched.     Swift. 

Another  book  ...  is  of  much  more  stupid  charac- 
ter; nearly  meaningless  indeed,  mere  -mater  bewit- 
ched. Carlyle. 

—  W«tcr  of  crystallization,  the  water  which 
unites  chemically  with  many  salts  during  the  : 
net  of  crystallizing.  It  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  crystal,  hut  not  of  the  salt,  and 
is  easily  expelled  by  heat,  when  the  crystals 
-enerally  fall  to  powder. — Toholdu'ater,tobe 
able  to  retain  water  without  leaking;  hence, 
t:u'ht;  sound;  and  fig.  correct;  valid;  well- 
grounded  and  developed:  said  of  arguments, 
theories,  and  the  like.  '  Inequalities  of  pro- 
ceeding will  never  hold  water.'  Sir  R. 
L' J-Jxtittittje. — Mineral  waters.  See  under 
MINKRAL. — Strong  waters,  brandy,  liquors, 
las.  [This  term,  once  much  in  use,  is  now 
almost  obsolete.] 

Water  (wa'ter),  v.t.  1.  To  irrigate;  to  over- 
flow with  water,  or  to  wet  with  water;  as, 
to  water  land;  showers  water  the  earth. 

Alas  !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste 

Or  water  but  the  desert.  Byron. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  or  streams  of  wate 
as,  a  country  well  watered  with  rivers  an 
rivulets.— 3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink 
as.  to  water  cattle  and  horses. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again 
that  I  might  -water  an  ass  at  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  subject  to  a  calendering  process,  : 
silk,  &c.,  in  order  to  make  it  exhibit 
variety  of  undulated  reflections  and  plays  o 
light;  to  diversify  as  if  with  waves.  '  Velve 
and  watered  silk.'  Locke.— 5.  To  increase 
by  the  unwarrantable  issue  of  new  shares 
as,  to  water  the  capital  stock  of  a  compan 
by  throwing  new  shares  on  the  market  fo 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  unwary  as  t 
the  actual  state  of  the  company.  [Commer 
cial  slang.] 

Water  (wa'ter),  D.I.  1.  To  shed  water  o 
liquid  matter;  as,  his  eyes  began  to  water.— 
2.  To  get  or  take  in  water;  as,  the  ship  pu 
into  port  to  water.— 3.  To  make  water;  tc 
void  urine.  Prior.— 4.  To  drink;  to  swallow 
liquor. 

They  call  drinking  deep,  dyeing  scarlet;  and  wher 
you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry  '  hem  I '  Shak 

5.  To  gather  saliva  as  a  symptom  of  appetite 
to  have  a  longing  desire.  'There  was  a 
Spaniard's  month  so  watered  '  Shak 

Waterage  (wa'ter-aj),  n.  Money  paid  for 
transportation  by  water. 

Water-aloe  ( wa'ter-al-6 ),  n.    Sea  WATER 

SOLDIER. 

Water-apple  (wa'ter-ap-1),  n.  A  tree  and 
its  fruit  of  the  genus  Anona  (A.  reticulata). 
See  CUSTARD-APPLE. 

Water-avens  (wa'ter-av-enz),n.  See  AVENS 
Water-back  (wa'ter-bak),  n.  An  iron  cham- 
ber or  reservoir  at  the  back  of  a  cookin»- 
range  or  stove,  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  flre 
in  keeping  a  supply  of  hot  water. 
Water-bailiff  ( wa'ter-ba-lif ),  n.  1.  A  cus- 
tom-house officer  in  a  port  town  for  search- 
ing ships.  —2.  A  formerofficer  of  the  London 
corporation  who  saw  to  the  observance  of 
the  statutes  and  bye-laws  applicable  to  the 
river  Thames.  —3  One  who  watches  a  sal- 
mon river  to  prevent  poaching. 

Water-barometer  (wa'ter-ba-rom-et-er),  n. 
A  barometer  in  which  water  is  substituted 
for  mercury.  See  under  BAROMETER 

Water-barrel  (wa'ter-bar-el),  n.  i.  A  water- 
cask. —2.  In  mining,  a  large  wrought-iron 
barrel  with  a  self-acting  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom, used  in  drawing  water  where  there  are 
no  pumps.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Water-bath  (wa'ter-bath),  n.  1 .  A  bath  com- 
posed of  water,  in  contradistinction  from  a 
vapour-bath.—  2.  In  chem.  a  large  deep  bath 
of  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  in  which 
vessels  may  stand  for  the  purpose  of  heat 
or  evaporation.—  3.A  bain-marie(which  see) 

Water -battery  (wa'ter-bat-ter-i),  n  In 
elect,  a  voltaic  battery  in  which  water  is  the 
l.quid  used  to  excite  electric  action. 

Water-bean  (wa'ter-ben),  n.  A  plant,  Ne- 
lumbium  speciomm.  See  NELUMBIUM 

Water-bear  (wa'ter-bar),  n.  The  popular 
name  for  the  members  of  the  family  Macro- 
biotidffi,  or  bear-animalcules.  See  HACRO- 
BIOTID.S. 

Water-bearer  (wa'ter-bar-er),  n.  In  astron. 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  See  AQUARIUS 

Water-bearing (wa'ter-bar-ing),n.  lomach. 
a  device  in  which  water  or  steam  pressure 
is  employed  to  counterbalance  the  down- 
ward pressure  upon  arotating  shaft  thereby 
obviating  friction.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Water-bed  (wa'ter-bed),  n.  A  bed  composed 

of  water  covered  by  a  caoutchouc  mattress, 


on  which  a  patient  rests.     By  this  bed  all  I 
sensible  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  is 
removed,  so  that  bed-sores  are  averted  and 
great  relief  from  suffering  effected.    Called 
also  Hydrostatic  Bed. 

Water-beetle  (wa'ter-be-tl),  n.  See  DYTIS- 
CID/E. 

Water-bellows  (wa'ter-bel-loz),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  blowing  air  into  a  furnace.  It 
consists  of  two  or  more  inverted  vessels 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  a  working-beam 
and  alternately  rising  and  falling  in  cisterns 
which  are  nearly  full  of  water,  there  being 
an  induction-pipe  and  an  eduction-pipe  for 
each  vessel,  having  their  ends  risim,'  inside 
the  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  induction-pipe  having  a  valve  at  top,' 
the  eduction -pipe  one  at  bottom,  so  that 
the  air  cannot  pass  in  the  wrong  direction 

Water-betqny  (wa'ter-bet-6-ni),  «.  A  plant, 
Serophviaria  aquatica.  See  BETONY 

Water-bird  (wa  ter-berd),  n.  A  bird  that 
frequents  the  water. 

Water-blinks  (wa'ter-blingks).  n.  A  British 
plant,  Montia  foutana.     See  MOXTIA. 
Water-boatman  (wa'ter-bot-man).  n.    The 
boat-fly,  a  hemipterons  insect  of  the  genus 
Xotonecta  (A',  glauca).    See  BOAT-FLY. 
Water-borne  (wa'ter-born),  n.     Borne  by 

the  water;  floated;  having  water  sufficient 

to  float;  as,  ships  water-borne  by  the  flowing 

tide.     Smollett. 
Water-bottle  (wa'ter-bot-1),  n.     A  glass 

toilet  bottle;  a  bottle  for  holding  water  at 

table. 
Water-brash  (wa'ter-brash),  n.     A  form  of 

indigestion,  otherwise  called  Pyrosis  (which 

see).     Called  also  Water-qualm. 
Water-break  (wa'ter-brik),  n.    A  wavelet 

or  ripple.    [Rare.] 

Many  a  silvery  -water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel.        Tennyson. 

Water-bridge  (wa'ter-brij),  n.  In  steam- 
boilers,  a  hollow  partition  at  the  back  of  a 
furnace  communicating  with  the  other 
water  spaces,  and  forming  part  of  the  heat- 
ing surface.  Called  also  Water-table. 

Water-budget,  Water-bouget  (wa'ter-bu- 
jet,  water-bo-jet),  n.  A  heraldic  device 
intended  to  represent  a  vessel,  or  rather 
two  vessels  connected  by  a  yoke,  anciently 


Water-cement  (wa'ter-se-ment).  n.  A  ce- 
ment which  possesses  the  property  of  har- 
dening under  water,  and  is  therefore  em- 
ployed in  structures  which  are  built  under 
water;  and  also  for  lining  cisterns,  for  coat- 
ing damp  walls  on  basement  stories  <ic 
See  CEMENT,  POZZOLANA. 
Water-chestnut  (wa'ter-ches-nut),  n.  A 
plant,  Trapa  natans.  See  TRAPA, 
Water  -  chickweed  (wa'ter-chik-wed)  n 
Same  as  Water-blink*. 

Water -clock  (wa'ter-klok),  n.  The  clep- 
sydra; an  instrument  or  machine  servin"  to 
measure  time  by  the  discharge  of  water 
See  CLEPSYDRA. 

Water-closet  (wa'ter-kloz-et),  n.  A  privy 
having  a  contrivance  for  carrying  on*  the 
discharges  by  means  of  water  through  a 
waste-pipe  below. 

Water-colour  (wa'tur-kul-er),  n.  la  paint- 
ing, a  colour  carefully  ground  up  with  water 
an  d  isinglass  or  other  mucilage  instead  of  oil. 
water-colours  are  often  prepared  in  the 
form  of  small  cakes  dried  hard,  which  can 
be  rubbed  on  a  moistened  palette  when 
wanted.  Hoist  water-colours  in  a  semi-fluid 
state  are  also  used  ;  they  are  generally  kept 
in  metal  tubes,  which  preserve  them  from 
drying  up:  often  used  adjectively;  us.  ;\ 
water-colour  drawing.  —  Water-colour  puint- 
ing,  (a)  a  species  of  painting  iu  which  the 
medium  of  representation  is  water-colours 
instead  of  oil-colours.  (6)  A  painting  done 
in  water-colours. 

Water-colourist  (wa'ter-kul-er-ist),  n.  One 
who  paints  in  water-colours. 

Watercourse  (wa'ter-kors),  n.  1.  A  stream 
of  water;  a  river  or  brook. 

A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses 

Where  all  but  yester  eve  was  dusty  dry.  Tennyson. 
2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water.  — 3.  In  law,  a  right  to  the 
benefit  or  flow  of  a  river  or  stream,  including 
that  of  having  the  course  of  the  stream  kept 
free  from  any  interruption  or  disturbance, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor,  by  the 
acts  of  persons  without  his  own  territory, 


Water-budget, 
i.  Modern  form,    a  and  3,  Ancient  forms. 

used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  water  in  long 
marches  and  desert  places ;  and  also  by 
water-carriers,  to  convey  water  from  con- 
duits to  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  It  is  a 
bearing  frequent  in  English  coat-armour. 
See  BOUOET. 

Water  -  bug  (wa'ter-bug),  n.  The  popular 
name  for  insects  of  the  tribe  Hydrocoriste 

Water-butt  (wa'ter-but),  n.  A  large  open- 
headed  cask,  usually  set  up  on  end  in  an 
outhouse  or  close  to  a  dwelling,  serving  as 
a  reservoir  for  rain  or  pipe  water 

Water-caltrops  (wa'ter-kal-trops),  n.  1.  An 
aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Potamogeton, 
nat.  order  Naiadacece,  or  pond -weeds. — 
2.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Trapa.  See 
under  CALTROP. 

Water-carriage  (wa'ter-kar-rij),  n.  1.  Trans- 
portation or  conveyance  by  water,  or  the 
means  of  transporting  by  water.— 2.  t  Means 
of  conveyance  by  water;  a  vessel  or  boat 

The  most  brittle  -water-carriage  was  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  Strabo  saith.  would  sail  some- 
times in  boats  made  of  earthenware.  Arbitthnot. 

Water-cart  (wa'ter-kart),  n.  A  cart  carry- 
ing water  for  sale  or  for  watering  streets, 
gardens,  &c.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
cart  bears  a  large  cask  or  tank  of  water, 
which,  by  means  of  a  tube  or  tubes  perfor- 
ated with  holes,  is  sprinkled  on  roads  and 
streets  to  prevent  dust  from  rising,  or  iu 
gardens  to  water  plants, 
rater-cask  (wa'ter-kask),  n.  A  large  strong 
looped  barrel,  used  in  ships  for  holding 
fvater  for  the  use  of  those  on  board.  Iron 
anks  are  now  preferred  to  wooden  casks 
rater-castert(wa'ter-kast-er),n.  [Water= 
urine,  and  cast,  as  in  '  cast  a  nativity.']  A 
quack  who  professes  to  discover  the  diseases 
of  his  patients  by  examining  their  urine. 


whether  owing  to  a  diversion  of  the  water 
or  to  its  obstruction  or  pollution 

Water-craft  (wa'ter-kraft),  n.  Vessels  and 
boats  plying  on  water. 

Water-crake  (wa'ter-krak),  n.  Same  as 
\Va  ter-outsel. 

Water-crane  (wa'ter-kran),  «.  An  appar- 
atus for  supplying  water  from  an  elevated 
tank,  as  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive. 

Water-cress  (wa'ter-kres),  n.  An  aquatic 
plant,  Nasturtium  oMcinale.  See  !NACTUR- 
TIUM. 

Water-crow  (wa'ter-kro),  n.    The  water- 
ousel  or  dipper  (which  see).    [Scotch  ] 
Water -crowfoot  (wa'ter-kro-fot),  n.     A 
common  aquatic  plant  (Ranunculus  aqua- 
tilts),  with  showy  white  flowers. 
Water-cure  ( wa'ter-kur),  n.    Hydropathy 
(which  see). 

Water-deck  (wa'ter-dek),  n.  A  painted 
piece  of  canvas  used  for  covering  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  girths,  &c.,  of  a  dragoon's  horse. 
Water  -  devil  ( wa '  ter  -  de  -  vil ),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  larva  of  a  British 
aquatic  insect  of  the  genus  Hydrophilus, 
the  H.  piceus,  common  in  ponds  and  ditches. 

Water -dock  ( wa '  ter  -  dok ),  n.  In  bot. 
Rumex  aquaticus  and  R.  Hydrolapathum 

Water -doctor  (wa'ter -dok -ter),  n.  1.  A 
water-caster  (which  see).— 2.  A  hydropathist 
(which  see). 

Water-dog  (wa'ter-dog),  n.  1.  A  dog  accus- 
tomed to  the  water,  and  having  remarkable 
swimming  powers;  specifically,  a  water- 
spaniel.  See  WATER-SPANIEL.— 2.  A  name 
given  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
various  species  of  salamanders.  — 3.  A  name 
for  small,  irregular,  floating  clouds  in  a 
rainy  season,  supposed  to  indicate  rain. 
[Provincial  English  and  Scotch.]— 4.  A  sailor, 
especially  an  old  sailor;  a  salt.  [Colloq.] 

Water-drain  (wa'ter-dran),  n.  A  drain  or 
channel  for  water  to  run  on*. 

Water-drainage  (wa'ter-driin-aj),  n.  The 
draining  off  of  water. 

Water -dressing  (wa'ter-dres-ing),  n.  In 
surg.  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers 
by  the  application  of  water  or  of  dressings 
saturated  with  water  only.  Dunglison. 

Water-drop  (wa'ter -drop),  n.  A  drop  of 
water;  hence,  a  tear.  '  Waste  huge  stones 
with  little  water-drops.'  Shale. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shalt. 

Water -drop  wort  ( wa  'ter-  drop  -wert),  n. 
The  common  name  of  several  British  plants 
of  the  genus  (Enanthe.  See  (ENANTHE. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  So.  ley. 
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Watered  (\va'tenl),  <i.  Having  a  wavy  ap- 
pearance; as,  watered  silk  or  paper. 

Water-elder  ( wa't.-r  el-il.-r),  n.  A  name 
given  to  the  wild  gelder-rose  (Viburnum 
,  See  VllH  l-.NVM. 

Water -elephant  (wii'ter-cl-e-fant),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  hippopotamus. 

Water-engine  i  wa't.-r-en-jiii).  n.  An  en- 
gine tn  vaiM-  water,  or  an  engine  propelled 
hy  water 

Waterer  (wa'ti-r-er),  n.     One  who  waters. 

Waterfall  (wa'ter-fal).  n.    1.  A  fall  or  per-  | 
pendicular  descent  of  the  water  of  a  river 
or  stream,  or  a  descent  nearly  perpendic- 
ular ;  a  easeaile  ;   a  cataract. —2.  A  stock  or 
neck-tie  with  long  ends.     [Colloq.] 

A  gaudy-figured  satin  waistcoat  and  waterfall  of 
the  same  material,  and  resplendent  with  jewellery. 

Water-fight  (wa'ter-fit),  n.  A  naval  battle. 
SIMon. 

Water-flag  (wg'ter-flag),  11.  A  plant,  Iris 
/Vdrffuwm-.  Called  also  Yellow  Iris  and 
/•'lower-de-lis.  See  IRIS. 

Water-flannel  (wa'ter-rtan-nel),  n.  A  plant, 
Con  terra  cri*/ia .  one  of  the  algre,  which  forms 
beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the  surface 
of  water. 

Water-flea  (wa'ter-fle),  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  small  entomostracous  crustaceans, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is  Daphnia 
pulex.  (See  DAPHNIA.)  Another  is  the 
Polyphemus  stagnorum,  common  in  stag- 
nant pools  and  ditches  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Water -flood  (wa'ter-flud),  n.  A  flood  of 
water;  an  inundation. 

Water-flowing  (wa'ter-tto-ing),  a.  Flowing 
like  water;  streaming. 

My  mercy  dried  their  -uxtcr-Jlmoiiii;  tears.     Shak. 

Water-fly  (wa'ter-fli),  n.  1.  An  insect  that 
is  seen  on  the  water;  specifically,  a  member 
of  the  genus  Perla.— 2.  Used  as  an  emblem 
of  emptiness  and  vanity.  '  Dost  know  this 
water-Jly!'  Shak. 

Water-fowl  (wa'ter-foul),  >>.  1.  A  bird  that 
frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about  rivers, 
lakes,  or  on  or  near  the  sea;  an  aquatic  fowl. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  web-footed 
birds,  but  sometimes  employed  also  to  in- 
clude herons,  plovers,  and  other  birds  which 
frequent  rivers,  lakes,  and  sea- shores. — 
2.  Such  birds  collectively;  wild-fowl. 
Water-fox  (wa'ter-foks),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  carp  on  account  of  its  supposed  cun- 
ning. Iz.  Walton. 

Water-frame  (wa'ter-fram).  n.  The  name 
given  to  Arkwright's  frame  for  spinning 
cotton  on  account  of  its  having  been  at  first 
driven  by  water.  Called  also  Throstle 
(which  see). 

Water-furrow  (wa'ter-fu-ro),  n.    In  agn.  a 
deep  furrow  made  for  conducting  water  from 
the  ground  and  keeping  it  dry. 
Water -furrow  (wa'ter-fu-ro),  v.t.    To 
ilough  or  open  water-furrows  in  ;  to  drain 
.iy  means  of  water-furrows.     Tusser. 
Water -gage  (wa/tcr-gaj),  n.     Same  as 

Water-gawje. 

Water-gall  (wa'ter-gal),  n.  [  Water,  and 
0.  E.  galle,  Icel.  galli,  G.  galle,  fault,  flaw, 
imperfection.]  1.  A  cavity  made  in  the 
earth  by  a  torrent  of  water.— 2.  An  appear- 
ance in  the  sky  known  from  experience  to 
presage  the  approach  of  rain ;  a  rainbow- 
coloured  spot ;  an  imperfectly  fomied  or  a 
secondary  rainbow;  a  weather-gall. 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  ti-ater-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms.  Shak. 

False  good  news  are  always  produced  by  true  good, 
like  the  Tt'ater-fatt  by  the  rainbow.      H.  ll'alfale. 
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Water-gangt  (wa'ter-gang),  n.  A  trench  or 
course  for  conveying  a  stream  of  water. 

Water-gas  (wa'ter-gas),  n.  An  illuminating 
gas  obtained  by  decomposing  water.  Steam 
is  passed  over  red-hot  coke,  when  the  oxygen 
being  absorbed  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  passed  through  a  retort  in  which 
carbonaceous  matter  is  undergoing  decom- 
position, absorbing  therefrom  sufficient  car- 
bon to  render  it  luminous  when  lighted. 

Water-gauge  (wa'ter-gaj),  n.  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  or  ascertaining  the  depth 
or  quantity  of  water,  as  in  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine.—  2.  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain 
or  hold  back  water. 

Water-gavel  (wa'ter-ga-vel),  n.  In  law  a 
rent  paid  for  fishing  or  any  other  benefit  de- 
rived from  some  river. 

Water-germander  (wa'ter-jer-man"der),  n. 
A  plant,  Teucrium  Scordium. 


Water-gilder  (wa'ter-gild-er),  ?i.  One  who 
prat-Uses  the  art  of  water-gilding  (which  see). 

Water-gilding  (wa'ter-gild-ing),  n.  The 
gilding  of  metallic  surfaces  by  covering  them 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
and  gold,  called  <iuick-water,  and  then  vola- 
tilizing the  mercury  by  heat.  Tin-  '.rnld  is 
thus  left  adhering  to  the  surface,  n]n  >n  w  hirh 
itisafterwards burnished.  CalledalMi  H'u.v/i- 
ailding. 

Water -gladiole  (wa'ter-glad-i-ol),  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  flowering-rush  (Butormu 
innbellatus).  See  FLOWERING-HUSH. 

Water-glass  (wa'ter  glas),  n.  1.  A  water- 
clock  (which  see).  'Fulltime  .  .  .  mea- 
sured by  the  u-nter-rjltt**.'  Grote. — 2.  A  sol- 
uble alkaline  silicate  made  by  boilingsilica  in 
an  alkali,  as  soda  or  potassa,  used  to  give  sur- 
faces, as  of  walls,  a  durable  coat  or  i-overing 
resembling  glass  as  a  vehicle  for  colours  in 
wall-painting  and  other  purposes.  A  painting 
thus  fixed  has  no  gloss,  and  can  be  seen  in  all 
lights.  Called  also  Soluble  Glass. 

Water-god  (wa'ter-god),  n.  In  myth,  a 
deity  that  presides  over  the  water. 

Water-gruel  ( wa'ter-gru-el),  ».  A  liquid 
food  composed  of  water  and  a  small  portion 
of  meal  or  other  farinaceous  substance  boiled 
and  seasoned  with  salt. 

I  could  eat  -water-gruel  with  thee  a  month  for  this 
jest,  my  dear  rogue.  B.  yemsoii. 

Water-gut  (wa'ter-gut),  n.  The  common 
name  of  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  genus 
Enteromorpha,  nat.  order  Ulvacece.  The 
most  general  species,  E.  intestinalis,  occurs 
in  fresh  as  well  as  salt  water,  E.  compressa 
being  the  more  common  species  on  tidal 
rocks.  When  floating  in  the  water  these 
plants  very  much  resemble  the  intestines  of 
an  animal,  hence  the  name. 
Water-hammer  (wa'ter-ham-mer),  n.  A 
toy,  consisting  of  a  vessel  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted, 
the  vessel  being  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  so 
called  because  when  the  water  is  shaken  it 
strikes  against  the  vessel  with  a  noise  similar 
to  that  of  a  hammer,  there  being  no  air  to  im- 
pede its  motion. 

Water  -  hemlock  ( wa  -  ter  -  hem '  lok ),  71.  A 
British  plant  (Cicuta  mrosa),  growing  in 
ditches,  lakes,  and  rivers.  See  CICUTA. 
Water-hemp  (wa'ter-hemp),  n.  A  North 
American  plant  (Amida  cannabina),  grow- 
ing in  salt  marshes. 

Water  -  hemp  -  agrimony  ( wa  -  ter  -  hemp '  - 
ag-ri-mon-i),  n.  A  plant,  Bidetis  tripartite. 
Eupatorium  cannabinum  is  also  called 
water-hemp-agrimony. 
Water-hen  (wa'ter-hen).  n.  A  water-fowl 
of  the  genus  Gallinula,  the  G.  chloropns,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Rallidre.  It  is  known 
also  by  the  names  of  Moorhen  and  Gallinule 
(which  see). 

Water-hog  (wa'ter-hog),  n.  1.  A  South 
American  rodent  mammal  (Hydrochoerus 
capybara)  of  aquatic  habits.  See  CAPY- 
BARA.  — 2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
African  genus  of  Suidas  (Potamochoerus) 
closely  allied  to  the  wart-hog. 
Water-horehound  (wa-ter-hor-hound),  n. 
A  British  plant,  Lycopus  europceus,  called 
also  Gypxy-wort  (which  see). 
Water-horse-tail  (wa-ter-hors'tal),  n.  The 
common  name  of  several  British  aquatic 
plants  of  the  genus  Chara,  nat.  order  Char- 
acese. 

Water-hyssop  (wa-ter-his'sop),  n.  A  plant, 
Gratiola  officmalii,  nat.  order  Scrophulari- 
acese.  See  GRATIOLA. 

Water-Inch  (wa'ter-insli),  n.  In  hydraulics, 
a  measure  of  water  equal  to  the  quantity 
discharged  in  24  hours  through  a  circular 
opening  of  1  inch  diameter  leading  from  a 
reservoir,  under  the  least  pressure,  that  is, 
when  the  water  is  only  so  high  as  to  merely 
cover  the  orifice.  This  quantity  is  500  cubic 
feet  very  nearly. 
Wateriness  (wa'ter-i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

being  watery.  Arbutknot. 
Watering  (wa'ter-ing),  71.  1.  The  act  ot 
overflowing  or  sprinkling  with  water;  th 
act  of  supplying  with  water  for  drink  or 
other  purposes.— 2.  The  place  where  water 
is  supplied. —  3.  The  process  of  giving  a 
wave-like  appearance  to  anything;  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  whereby  a  wave  pattern 
is  produced,  or  where  the  article  subjected 
to  the  process  is  made  to  exhibit  a  wavy 
lustre  and  different  plays  of  light;  specin 
cally,  (a)  A  process  of  giving  a  wave-like 
appearance  to  fabrics  by  passing  them  be 
tween  metallic  rollers  variously  engraved 
which  bearing  unequally  upon  the  stuf 
render  the  surface  unequal,  so  as  to  reflec' 


the  light  differently.  (6)  A  similar  effect 
produced  on  metal,  as  on  a  sword  blade,  by 
welding  together  various  qualities  of  steel, 
(c)  A  similar  effect  produced  in  house-paint- 
ing by  wiping  the  ground  with  a  dry  brush, 
in  a  flowing  or  irregular  manner,  while  wet 
with  colour. 

Watering-call  (wa'ter-ing-kal).  n.  Milit. 
a  eall  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  w  liieh  the 
cavalry  assemble  to  water  their  horses. 

Watering-can  (wa'ter-ing-kan),  n.     Same 

Watering-place  (\va'tcr-ing-plas),  n.  1.  A 
place  w-liere  water  may  lie  obtained,  as  for 
a  ship,  for  cattle,  &c.— 2.  A  town  or  place 
to  which  people  resort  at  certain  seasons  in 
order  to  drink  mineral  waters,  or  for  bath- 
in-^.  iV'e..  as  at  the  sea-side. 

Watering-pot  (wa'ter-ing  pot),  n.  A  hand 
vessel  for  sprinkling  water  on  plants,  and 
the  like;  a  watering-can;  a  water-pot.— 
Watering-pot  shell,  the  popular  name  for  a 
genus  (Aspergillum)  of  lamellibranchiate 
mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Gastro- 
chamidso. 

Watering-trough  (wa'ter-ing-trof),  n.  A 
trough  in  which  cattle  and  horses  drink. 
Vaterlsh  ( w-a'ter-ish ),  a.  1.  Resembling 
water;  watery;  thin,  as  a  liquor.  'Fed  upon 
such  nice  and  waterish  diet.'  Shak.  Hence- 
2.  t'ig.  weak;  insipid.  Druden. — 3.  Moist ; 
somewhat  watery;  as,  wateriih  land.  'Water- 
ish  Burgundy.'  Shak. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  grow  moorish  or  -waterish, 
others  dry.  Sir  Jtf.  Hale. 

Waterishness  (wa'ter-ish-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  waterish.  Floyer. 

Water-laid  (wn'ter-lad),  a.  Applied  to  a 
certain  kind  of  rope.  See  ROPE. 

Waterlander,  Waterlandian  ( wa'ter - 
land-er,  wa' ter-land-yan ),  n.  A  member 
of  the  more  moderate  of  the  two  sections 
into  which  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  became 
divided  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the 
question  of  excommunication,  both  with 
regard  to  the  strictness  and  severity  with 
which  it  was  applied,  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  it  reached,  their  opponents  ex- 
tending it  to  the  relatives  of  the  offender ; 
so  called  from  a  district  in  Holland  called 
Waterlatut. 

Water-leaf  (wa'ter-lef),  ?i.  The  common 
name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Hydrophyllum, 
so  called  from  their  having  in  the  spring  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  the  cavity  of 
each  leaf. 

Water-leg  (wa'ter-leg),  n.  In  stea  m-boilers, 
a  vertical  water  space  connecting  other 
water  spaces,  and  crossing  a  flue  space,  by 
which  its  contents  are  heated. 

Water-lemon  (wa'ter-le-mon),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Passiflora,  the  P.  laurtfolia. 
See  PASSIFLORA. 

Waterless  (wa'ter-les),  a.  Destitute  of 
water. 

Alas!  the  snow  shall  be  black  and  scalding, 
The  sea  waterless,  fish  in  the  mountain,     ll'yatt. 

Water-level  (wa'ter-lev-el),  n.  1.  The  level 
formed  by  the  surface  of  still  water.— 2.  A 
levelling  instrument  in  which  water  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  mercury  or  spirit  of  wine. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  containing  water, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  having  the  ends 
turned  up.  When  the  tube  is  placed  on  a 
horizontal  surface  the  water  will  stand  at 
the  same  height  in  the  turned  up  ends,  and 
when  placed  in  an  inclined  position  the 
water  will  manifestly  stand  highest  in  the 
depressed  end. 

Water-lily  (wa'ter-lil-i),  n.  The  common 
name  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  genera  Nym- 
phffia  and  Nuphar,  distinguished  for  their 
beautiful  flowers  and  large  floating  leaves. 
The  royal  water-lily  is  the  Victoria  regia. 


The  roya 

See  NYMPH^A  and  NUPHAR. 

Water-lime  (wa'ter-lim),  n.  Hydraulic 
lime.  See  under  HYDRAULIC. 

Water-line  (wa'ter-lin),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, one  of  those  horizontal  lines  supposed 
to  be  described  by  the  surface  of  the  water 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  which  are 
exhibited  at  certain  depths  upon  the  sheer- 
draught  The  most  particular  of  these 
lines  are,  the  light  water-line,  which  shows 
the  depression  of  the  ship's  body  in  the 
water  when  she  is  light  or  unladen;  and 
the  load  water-line,  which  exhibits  her  de- 
pression in  the  water  when  laden. 

Water-locust  (wa'ter-16-kust),  n.  Sec 
SWAMP-LOCUST  TREE. 

Water-logged  (wa'ter-logd),  a.  Lying  like 
a  log  on  the  water.  Applied  to  a  ship  when 
by  leaking  and  receiving  a  great  quantity 
of  water  into  her  hold  she  has  become  so 
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heavy  as  to  be  nearly  or  altogether  unman 
ageahle,  though  still  keeping  afloat. 
Waterman  (wa'ter-man),  n.    1.  A  boatman 
a  ferryman;   a  man  who  manages  watri 
craft;  one  who  plies  for  hire  on  rivers,  etc. 

The  waterman  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 

2.  A  person  who  waits  at  a  cab-stand  for  th 
purpose  of  supplying  the  horses  with  wau-i 
calling  the  cabmen  when  they  are  absent 
and  the  like,  for  which  he  receives  a  fee  o 
a  copper.  He  wears  a  badge  and  a  number 

•Cab,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.—  '  Here  you  are,  si 
shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the  human  race.  .  . 
This  was  the  waterman.  '  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now 
then,  first  cab!'  And  the  first  cab  having  beei 
fetched  from  the  public  -house,  where  he  was  smok 
ing  his  first  pipe,  &c.  Dickens. 

Water-mark  (wa/ter-mftrk),  n.  1  The  mark 
or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  Hood;  the  mark  in 
dicating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.—  2.  A 
water-line  (which  see).—  3.  In  paper-mak 
ing,  any  distinguishing  device  or  devices 
indelibly  stamped  in  the  substance  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  during  the  process  of  manu 
facture.  They  are  produced  by  bending 
wires  to  the  form  of  the  required  device 
&a.,  and  attaching  them  to  the  surface  o 
the  wire-cloth  of  the  mould  or  machine 
The  water-marks  used  by  the  earlier  paper- 
makers  have  given  names  to  several  of  the 
present  standard  sizes  of  paper,  as  pot,  foots 
cap,  crown,  elephant,  and  post,  the  lattei 
being  so  called  from  the  device  of  a  post- 
man's horn  as  water-mark. 

Water-meadow  (wa'ter-me-do),  n.  A  mea- 
dow capable  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fer- 
tility by  being  overflowed  with  water  at 
certain  seasons  from  some  adjoinin**  stream 

Water-measure  (wa'ter-mezh-ur),  n.  A 
measure  formerly  in  use  for  articles  brought 
by  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  &c.  The  bushel 
used  for  this  purpose  was  larger  than  the 
Winchester  bushel  by  about  three  gallons 

Water-melon  (wa'ter-mel-on),  n.  A  plant 
and  its  fruit,  the  Cucumis  Citrullus,  or  Cit- 
rullus  vulgarii,  nat.  order  Cucurbitacese. 
This  plant  requires  a  warm  climate  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  It  also  requires  a  dry 
Randy,  warm  soil,  and  will  not  grow  well  in 
any  other.  The  fruit  abounds  with  a  sweet- 
ish liquor  resembling  water  in  colour,  which 
is  very  refreshing,  and  the  pulp  is  remark- 
ably rich  and  delicious.  It  forma  the  chief 
part  of  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  for  several  months  of  the  year,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
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America,  and  in  short  in  most  dry  hot  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  its  juice. 

Water-meter  (wa'ter-me-ter),  n.  1.  An  in- 
strument that  measures  the  quantity  of 
water  that  passes  through  it,  as  a  gas-meter 
measures  gas.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
contrivances  for  this  purpose.  —2.  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a  steam- 
boiler. 

Water  -milfoil  (  wa/ter-mil-foil  ),  n.  The 
common  name  of  three  British  perennial 
aquatic  plants  with  crowded,  often  whorled 
leaves,  of  the  genus  Myriophyllurn,  nat. 
order  Halorageaj. 

Water-mill  (wa'ter-mil),  n.  A  mill  whose 
machinery  is  moved  by  water. 

Water-mint  (wa'ter-mint),  n.  A  plant, 
Mentha  aqiMtica,  which  grows  in  wet 
grounds  and  ditches. 

Water-mite  (wa'ter-mit),  n.  One  of  the 
Hydrachnidse,  a  division  of  the  Acarida. 

Water-mole  (wa'ter-mol),  n.  Same  as  D  uck- 
bill  (which  see). 

Water-murrain  (wa'ter-mur-an),  n.  A 
disease  among  cattle. 

Water-net  (wa'ter-net),  n.  A  specie?  of 
green-spored  algae,  nat.  order  Hydrodictyea; 
and  genus  Hydrodictyon  (H.  utriculatum), 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  green  net, 
composed  of  filaments  inclosing  pentagonal 
and  hexagonal  spaces. 

Water-newt  (wa'ter-nut),  ».  A  name  com- 
mon to  two  speciesof  long-tailed  batrachians 
of  the  genus  Triton,  T.  punctatus  and  T 
criitatus,  from  their  frequenting  ponds 
ditches.  <£c.  See  NEWT. 

Water-nixie  (wa'ter-nik-si),  n.  A  water- 
spirit;  an  elf  inhabiting  the  water. 

The  shallowness  of  a  -water-nixie  i  soul  may  have 
a  charm  until  she  becomes  didactic.     George  Eliot. 

Water-nut  (wa'ter-nut),  n.  One  of  the  large 
edible  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Trapa; 
a  singhara-nut.  See  TRAPA. 

Water-nymph  (wa'ter-nimf),  n.  See  NAIAD. 

Water-opossum  (wa'ter-6-pos-sum),  n.  See 
YAPOCK. 


Water-ordeal  (wa'ter-or-ile-al),  n.  Ai 
ancient  form  of  trial  to  determine  innocence 
or  guilt  by  means  of  water.  See  ORDEAL 
Water-ousel,  Water-ouzel (wa'ti-r-o-zi).  n 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Ciuclus,  family  ileru 
lidne.  See  DIPPER. 

Water-parsnep  (wa'ter-pars-nep),  >i.  See 
SKIKKET. 

Water-parting  (wa'ter-part-ing),  n.  Same 
as  Watershed, 

Water-pepper  (wa'ter-pep-per),  n.  1.  The 
common  name  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Polv- 
gonum  (P.  Uydropiper),  common  by  sides  of 
lakes  and  ditches  in  Britain,  and  acrid 
enoogil  to  be  used  as  a  vesicant. — -2.  Same 
as  Water-ico t't. 

Water-pillar  t  (wa'ter-pil-er),  n.  A  water- 
spout. 

Water-pimpernel  (wa'ter-pim-per-nel),  n. 
A  British  aquatic  plant,  Samolus  Valeraildi, 
called  also  Brook-weed.  See  SAMOLUS. 
Water-pipe  (wa'ter-pip),  n.  A  pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  water.  See  PIPE 
Water-pitcher  (wa'ter-pich-er).  n.  1.  A 
pitcher  for  holding  water.— 2.  The  popular 
name  of  plants  of  the  order  Sarraceniaceae, 
of  which  Sarracenia  pupurea,  or  side-saddle 
flower,  a  plant  inhabiting  marshy  places  in 
North  America,  is  the  type.  They  have 
their  name  from  the  form  of  their  leaves, 
which  somewhat  resemble  that  of  pitchers 
or  trumpets. 

Water-plant(wa'ter-plant),  n.  A  name  com- 
mon to  such  plants  as  live  entirely  in  water, 
or  which  require  a  preponderating  quantity 
of  water  as  the  medium  of  their  existence. 
All  the  species  of  the  orders  Nyrnphasacea;, 
Callitrichacea?,  Ceratophyllacefe,  Podoste- 
macese,  Butomacese,  Naiadacea;,  Pistiaceje, 
Alismaceje  are  water-plants  as  well  as  the 
species  of  cryptogamic  plants  of  the  family 
Algae. 

Water-plantain  (wa'ter-plan-tan),  n.  The 
common  name  of  various  species  of  British 
plants  of  the  genus  Alismn,  nat.  order 
Alismaceas.  One  species,  A.  Plantatjo  (great 
water-plantain),  is  a  common  wild  plant  in 
wet  ditches  and  by  river  sides. 
Water-plate  (wa'ter-plat),  n.  A  plate  with 
a  double  bottom,  filled  with  hot  water  to 
keep  food  warm. 

This  kind  of  dish  above  alt,  requires  to  be  served 
up  hot,  or  sent  off  in  -water-flates.  Lamb. 

Water-poise  (wa'ter-poiz),  n.  A  hydro- 
meter or  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  different  liquids. 

Water-pot  (wa' Mr-pot),  n.  1.  A  vessel  for 
holding  or  conveying  water;  a  watering-pot. 

To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  -water-pots, 
Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust.  Shak. 

2.  A  chamber-pot. 

Water-power(wa'ter-pou-er),n.  The  power 
of  water  employed  or  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a  prime  mover  in  machinery 

Water-pox  (wa'ter-poks),  n.  In  pathol. 
varicella,  a  variety  of  chicken-pox. 

Water-privilege(wa'ter-priv-i-lej). n.  l.The 
right  to  use  running  water  to  turn  machin- 
ery.—2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable 
of  being  utilized  in  driving  machinery. 

Waterproof  (wa'ter-prof).  a.  Impervious  to 
water;  so  firm  and  compact  as  not  to  admit 
water;  as,  waterproof  cloth,  leather,  or  felt. 
Many  solutions  and  compositions  have  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  cloth 
andother  things  water-proof,  but  caoutchouc 
or  india-rubber  has  now  nearly  superseded 
all  other  agents  for  this  purpose 

Waterproof  (wa'ter-prof),  n.  Cloth  ren- 
dered waterproof;  an  over-coat  or  other 
article  of  dress  made  of  such  cloth. 

And,  moodily  retired  within  caps  and  -waterproofs, 
>e  plashed  onwards.  H'.  H.  Russttt. 

Waterproof  (wa'ter-prof),  v.t.  To  render 
impervious  to  water,  as  cloth,  leather,  Ac 

Waterproofing  (wa'ter-prof-ing),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  rendering  impervious  to  water.— 
2.  Any  substance,  as  caoutchouc,  a  solution 
of  soap  and  alum,  or  of  isinglass  with  in- 
fusion of  galls,  for  rendering  cloth,  leather, 
Ac.,  impervious  or  nearly  impervious  to 
water. 

Water-purple  (wa'Mr-pur-pi),  n.  [That  is, 
water-purple,  from  its  colour.]  A  species 
of  Veronica  (V.  Betxabunga)  found  in  moist 
places;  brook-lime.  [Scotch.] 

Cresses  or  Tvater-pitrpie,  and  a  bit  oat-cake  can 
serve  the  master  for  breakfast  as  weel  as  Caleb. 

Sir  H'.  Scott. 

Water-purslane  ( wa '  ter-pcrs-lan ),  n.  An 
annual  plant  of  the  genus  Peplis.  P  Ptir- 
tula. 

Water-quake  (wa'ter-kwak),  n.  A  violent 
disturbance  of  water  produced  by  volcanic 


action.     '  Violent  icater-quakes  '    Holland 
[Bare.] 
Water  -qualm   (wa'ter-kuam),  n.      See 

\\  ATER-BKASH. 

Water-quintain  t  (wa'ter-kwin-tan),  n.     \ 

tilt  on  the  water.     Strut! 
Water-rabbit  (w»'tAr-rab-Wt>  n.     An 

American  variety  of  rabbit  (Leput  09110- 
'.  remarkable  for  swimming  and  diving 

in  water.     It  is  found  chiefly  in  Louisiana 

ami  Mississippi.     Called  also  Swamp-hare 
Water-radish  (wa'Mr-rad-iah),  n,  A  species 

of  water-cress,  Xusturliuin  aiiiphioiu.ni. 
Water-rail  (wa'ter-ral).  -„.    A  bird  of  the 

genus  Rallus;  the  R.  aquaticiti.    See  RAL- 

LUS. 
Water-ram  (wa'ter-ram),  n.    A  machine  for 

raising  water,  otherwise  called  the  Hydra  u- 

lic  Rain.     See  under  RAM. 
Water-rat  (w.vt<?r-rat),  n.   A  rodent  animal 

of  the  genus  Arvicola  (A.  amphibia)  and 

family  Muridae,  which  lives  in  the  banks 

of  streams  or  lakes.    Called  also  Water-mle 

(See  VOLE.)     The  name  water-rat  is  also 

given   to  the  Tasmania!!  beaver-rat  (Htj- 

dromis  chrysogaster).    See  BEAVER-RAT. 
Water-rate  (wa'ter-rat),  n.    A  rate  or  tax 

for  the  supply  of  water. 
Water-ret  (wa'ter-ret),  v.t.    To  ret  or  rot 

in  water,  as  hemp;  to  water-rot 
Water-rice  (wa'ter-ris),  »i.    In  bot.  Indian 

rice,  a  grass  of  the  genus  Zizania  (Z.  aoua- 

tica). 
Water-rocket  (wa'ter-rok-et),  H.   1.  A  plant 

of  the  genus  Nasturtium,  a  species  of  water- 

cress. —2.   A  kind  of  firework  to  be  dis- 

charged in  the  water. 
Water-room  (wa'ter-rom),  H.    The  space  in 

a  steam-boiler  occupied  by  water,  as  dis- 

tinct from  the  steam  -room  or  that  which 

contains  steam. 
Water-rot  (wa'ter-rot),  v.  t.   To  rot  by  steep- 

ing in  water;  to  water-ret;  as,  to  water-rot 

hemp  or  llax. 

Water-rugt  (wa'ter-rug),  n.  A  speciesof 
dog. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  ii>ater-rH£s,  anil  deumvolves,  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  SftaA. 

Water-sail  (wa'ter-sal),  n.  A'aut.  a  small 
sail  used  in  very  light  airs  and  smooth 
water  under  a  studding-sail  or  driver-boom 

Water-sallowtwa'ter-sal-loVi.  See  WATER- 
WILLOW. 

Water-sapphire  (wa'ter-saf-fir),  n.  A  pre- 
cious stone  of  an  intense  blue  colour  and 
transparent,  found  in  small  rolled  masses 
in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  variety  of  iolite  consist- 
ing of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  a 
trace  of  manganese.  Called  also  Sapphire 
d'eau. 

Waterscape  (wa'ter-skap),  n.  [Water,  and 
the  -scape  of  landscape.}  In  the  fine  arts, 
a  water  or  sea  view  as  distinguished  from 
a  landscape;  a  seascape.  [Rare.] 

Water-scorpion  (wa'ter-skor-pi-on),  n.  See 
f 


. 

Watershed  (wa'ter-shed).  n.  [  Water,  and 
shed,  a  parting,  line  of  division.  See  SUED, 
a  parting.]  An  imaginary  line  or  boundary 
which  runs  along  the  ridge  of  separation 
between  adjacent  seas,  lakes,  or  river-ba- 
sins, and  represents  the  limit  from  which 
water  naturally  flows  in  opposite  directions. 
It  generally  follows  the  line  of  highest  eleva- 
tion betweeu  the  waters  of  whose  basins  it 
forms  the  drainage  limit,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  a  watershed 
casts  its  waters  in  more  than  two  directions 
it  is  said  to  be  quaquaversal.  Called  also 
Water-parting. 

Water-shield  (wa'ter-sheld),  n.  A  name 
common  to  aquatic  plants  of  the  order  Hy- 
dropeltidse  or  Cabobombacea;,  from  the 
shield-shaped  floating  leaves. 

Water-shoot  (wa'ter-shot).  n.  1  A  sprig  or 
shoot  from  the  root  or  stock  of  a  tree.  [Pro- 
vincial English  .]—  2.  A  wooden  trough  for 
discharging  water  from  a  building.  Gu'ilt. 

Water-shrew  (wa'ter-shro),  n.  "An  insec- 
tivorous aquatic  animal,  the  Sorex  fodiens. 

Water-shutt  (wa'ter-shut),  n.  A  well-cover. 
A  large  well-squared  stone,  which  he  would  cut 
To  serve  his  style,  or  for  some  -n-ater-shnt. 

If.  Browne. 

Water-side  (wa'ter-sid),  n.  The  brink  of 
water;  bank  or  margin  of  a  river,  stream,  or 
lake;  the  sea-shore. 

Water-snail  (wa'ter-snal),  n.  1.  A  name 
common  to  a  group  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs inhabitingwater.—  2.  The  Archimedean 
screw.  (Rare.) 

Water-snake  (wa'ter-snak),  n.  A  snake 
that  frequents  the  water;  a  name  common 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 


WATER-SOAK 


to  the  numerous  species  of  the  family  Hy- 

Water-soak  (wa'ter-sok),  v.t.     To  soak  or 

till  the  interstices  of  with  water. 
Water-sodden,  (wa'tcr-sod-n),  a.    Soaked 

and  softened  in  water.     Tennyson. 
Water-soldier  (w»'ttr-«M-J«r),  n.    A  plant, 

ftratiotes  aloidns.     Called  also  »f  ater-atoe. 

STRATIOTBS. 

Water-spaniel  (wa'ter-span-yel),  «.  Ihe 
name  given  to  two  varieties  of  the  dps 
called  spaniel,  viz.  the  large  water-spaniel 
and  the  small  water-spaniel  See  SPANIEL. 

Water-speedwell  (wa'ter-sped-wel).  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Veronica,  the  V.  man- 

Water-spider  (wa'ter-spi-der),  n.  A  name 
common  to  the  spiders  constituting  the 
family  Natantes  (which  see).  Called  also 
Water-tide. 

Water-spout  (wa'ter-spout),  n.  A  remark- 
able meteorological  phenomenon  frequently 
observed  at  sea,  and  exactly  analogous  to 
the  whirlwinds  experienced  on  land.  It 
occurs  when  opposite  winds  of  different 
temperatures  meet  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
whereby  a  great  amount  of  vapour  is  con- 
densed into  a  thick  black  cloud,  to  which  a 
vertical  motion  is  given.  This  vertical  mo- 
tion causes  it  to  take  the  form  of  a  vast 
funnel,  which,  descending  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  draws  up  the  water  in  its  vortex, 
which  joins  in  its  whirling  motion.  The 
whole  column,  which  after  the  junction  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  to  the  clouds,  assumes 
a  magnificent  appearance,  being  of  a  light 
colour  near  its  axis,  but  dark  along  the  sides. 


Water-spout. 

When  acted  on  by  the  wind  the  column 
assumes  a  position  oblique  to  the  horizon, 
but  in  calm  weather  it  maintains  its  vertical 
position,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  carried 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Sometimes 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  move  with  differ- 
ent velocities,  causing  the  parts  to  separate 
from  each  other,  often  with  a  loud  report. 
The  whole  of  the  vapour  is  at  length  ab- 
sorbed in  the  air,  or  it  descends  to  the  sea 
in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Sudden  gusts  of 
wind,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  are 
very  common  in  the  vicinity  of  water-spouts. 
What  are  sometimes  called  water-spouts  on 
land  are  merely  heavy  falls  of  rain  of  a  very 
local  character,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  whirling  winds.  They 
occur  generally  during  thunder-storms,  and 
differ  only  from  severe  hail-storms  in  point 
of  temperature. 

Water-sprite  (wa'ter-sprit),  n.  A  sprite  or 
spirit  inhabiting  the  water. 


As  if  it  dodged  a  Tvater-sfi 
It  plunged,  and  tacked, 


id  veered.  Cartridge. 


Water-standing t  (wa'ter-stand-ing),o.  Wet 
with  water ;  perpetually  filled  with  tears. 
'An  orphan's  water-standing  eye.'  Shak. 
[Rare.] 

Water-Starwort  (wa'ter-star-wert),  n.  The 
common  name  of  British  plants  of  the  genus 
Callitriche.  See  STARWORT. 

Water-stead  (wa'ter-sted),  n.  An  old  name 
for  the  bed  of  a  river.  Admiral  Smyth. 

Water-supply  (wa'ter-sup-pli),  n.  The 
amount  of  water  supplied  to  a  community 
for  drinking,  culinary,  detergent,  and  other 
purposes;  as,  the  water-supply  of  a  town. 

Water-tabby  ( wa'ter-tab-i ).  n.  A  waved 
silk  stuff.  See  TABBY. 

Water-table  (wa'ter-ta-bl),  n.  In  arch,  a 
string-course  moulding,  or  other  projection, 
BO  placed  as  to  throw  otf  water  from  a  build- 
ing. 

Water-tank  (wa'ter-tangk),  n.  A  fixed  cis- 
tern on  shore,  or  a  metal  receiver  on  board 
ship,  for  holiling  water.  Simmonds. 

Water-tap  (wa'ter-tap),  n.  A  tap  or  cock 
by  which  water  may  be  drawn  from  any 
supply. 

Water-tath  (wa'ter-tath),  n.    [Water,  and 
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Prov.  tath,  cow's  or  sheep's  dung  dropped 
on  the  pasture,  hence  the  luxuriant  grass 
growing  about  such  dung;  Icel.  tath,  dun^. 
tatha,  hay  of  a  dunged  Held.)  A  species  of 
coarse  grass  growing  in  wet  grounds,  and 
supposed  to  be  injurious  to  sheep.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

Water -thermometer  (wa'ter-thi'T-mnm- 
et-er),  «.  An  instrument,  in  which  water 
is  substituted  for  mercury,  for  ascertaining 
the  precise  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
water  attains  its  maximum  density.  This 
is  at  39°'2  F.  or  1°  C.,  and  from  that  point 
downwards  to  32"  F.  or  0°  C. ,  or  the  freezing- 
point,  it  expands,  and  it  also  expands  from 
the  same  point  upwards  to  212° F.  or  100'  C., 
or  the  boiling-point.  See  WATER. 

Water-thief  (wa'ter-thef),  n.  A  pirate. 
Shak. 

Water-thyme  (wa'ter-tini),  n.  See  ANA- 
CHAUIS. 

Water-tick  (wa'tcr-tik),  n.   Same  as  K'ater- 

Water-tight  (wa'ter-tit),  a.  So  tight  as  to 
retain  or  not  to  admit  water  ;  as,  a  vessel, 
tube,  or  joint  is  water-tight  when  it  has  that 
degree  of  closeness  which  prevents  the  pas- 
sage of  water. 

Water-trefoil  (wa'ter-tre-foil),  n.  A  plant, 
ileni/iinthes  trtfoliata.  Called  also  Marsh- 
trefoil,  Bog-bean  or  Buck-bean.  See  HENY- 

A  NT]  IKS. 

Water -trunk  (wa'ter-trungk),  n.  A  deal 
cistern  lined  with  lead  to  hold  water.  Sim- 
vionds. 

Water-tupelo  (wa-ter-tu'pe-lo),  n.    A  large 
species  of  tupelo,  'A'yssa  denticulata,  grow- 
ing in  swamps  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  fruit  of  which  is  some- 
times used  for  a  preserve. 
Water-tuyere  (wa'ter-twi-yar),  n.  In  metal. 
a  tuyere  so  constructed  that  cold  water  is 
made  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  around 
a  blast  of  air.     Written  also  Water-twyer. 
Water-twist  (wa'ter-twist),  n.    A  kind  of 
cotton  twist:  so  called  from  being  flrstmade 
by  the  water-frame,  the  motive  power  of 
which  was  a  water-wheel. 
Water-twyer(wa'ter-twi-er),n.  See  WATER- 
TUYERE. 

Water-vascular  (wa'ter-vas-ku-ler),  a.  In 
physiol.  applied  to  a  peculiar  system  of 
canals  in  the  bodies  of  the  members  of  the 
sub-kingdom  Annuloida,  by  which  water 
circulates  through  the  system. 
Water-violet  (wa-ter-vi's-let),  n.  A  plant, 

Hottonia  palustris.    See  FEATHEK-FOIL. 
Water-vole  (wa'ter-vol),  n.    A  water-rat. 
See  VOLE. 

Water  -  wagtail  (wa-ter-wag'tal),  n.  See 
WAGTAIL. 

Water-way  (wa'ter- wa),  n.  1.  That  part  of 
a  river  arm  of  the  sea,  &c.,  through  which 
vessels  enter  or  depart;  the  fair-way.— 2.  In 
ship-building,  a  name  given  to  the  thick 
planks  at  the  outside  of  the  deck,  wrought 
over  the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  fitting 
against  the  inside  of  the  top-timbers,  to 
which  as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  the  beams 
they  are  bolted,  and  thus  form  an  important 
binding.  Their  inner  edge  is  hollowed  out 
to  form  a  channel  for  water  to  run  off  the 
deck.  In  iron  vessels  the  water-way  assumes 
many  different  forms. 

Water  -  weak  ( wa/ter  -  wek ),  a.  Weak  as 
water;  very  feeble  or  weak.  '  If  lustie  now 
forthwith  am  water-weak.'  Davies. 
Water-weed  (wa'ter-wed),  n.  A  common 
name  for  aquatic  wild  plants  generally,  bu 
specifically  applied  to  Anacharis  Alsinas 
trum,  or  water-thyme.  See  ANACHARIS. 
Water-Wheel  (wa'ter-whel),  n.  In  hydrau 
lies,  (a)  a  kind  of  wheel  for  raising  water  it 
large  quantities,  as  the  Persian  wheel.  See 
under  PERSIAN.  (i>)  A  wheel  moved  b; 
water,  and  employed  to  turn  machinery 
There  are  four  principal  kinds  of  watei 
wheels,  the  overshot  wheel,  the  undersho 
wheel  the  breast-wheel,  and  the  turbine 
See  these  terms,  (c)  The  paddle-wheel  of 
steamer. 

Water-willOW  (wa'ter-wil-16),  n.  A  plan 
of  the  genus  Salix,  the  S.  aquatica;  calle 
also  Water-sallow. 

Water-wing(wa'ter-wing),  n.  A  wallerecte 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  next  to  a  bridge,  t 
secure  the  foundations  from  the  action  o 

Water- with  (wa'ter-with),  n.  [With  in  thi 
word  =  wi(Ay.  See  WITHY.]  A  species  o 
vine  (  Vitis  caribaea )  which  grows  in  th 
West  Indies  in  parched  districts.  It  is  s 
full  of  clear  sap  or  water  that,  by  cutting 
piece  2  or  3  yards  long,  and  merely  holdin 
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,he  cut  end  to  the  mouth,  a  plentiful  draught 
s  obtained. 

fater-work  ( wa'ter- werk),  n.  l.t  Cloth 
>aiuted  with  water-colour, sizc.or  distemper, 
'ormerly  sometimes  used  for  hangings  in- 
stead of  tapestry,  aud  for  tents. 

Hor  thy  walls,  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  Ger- 
man hunting  in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of 
these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries. 
SHak. 

The  king  for  himself  had  a  house  of  timber.  iVc., 
and  for  his  other  lodgings,  he  had  great  and  goodlie 
tents  of  blew  Tuater-U'erXe,  garnished  with  yellow  and 
.lute.  Hclinslud. 

2.  Ornamental  wall-painting  in  distemper. 
H'lVfic.— 3.  pi.  (a)  A  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  aggregate  of  constructions  and  appli- 
ances for  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
distribution  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  the  working  of  machinery,  or  the 
like,  for  the  use  of  communities,  (b)  The 
structure  or  structures  in  which  a  spout, 
jet,  or  shower  of  water  is  produced;  an  or- 
namental fountain  or  fountains;  also,  an 
exhibition  or  exhibitions  of  the  play  of  foun- 
tains. Bp.  Wilkins. 

Water-worm  (wa'ter-w6rm),  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  for  one  of  the  Xaididje. 

Water-worn  (wa'ter-worn),  a.  Worn  by  the 
action  of  water;  especially,  smoothed  by 
the  force  or  action  of  running  water  or 
water  in  motion;  as,  water-worn  pebbles. 

Waterwort  (wa'ter-wert),  n.  The  common 
name  of  two  British  species  of  aquatic  plants 
of  the  genus  Elatine.  See  ELATINE. 

Water-wraith  (wa'ter-rath),».  A  supposed 
water-spirit,  whose  appearance  prognosti- 
cates death  or  woe  to  the  person  seeing  it. 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  wattMpram  was  shrieking.     Campbell. 

Watery  (wa'ter-i),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
water. 

The  watery  god 
Roll'd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood.    Drydeii. 

2.  Resembling  water;  thin  or  transparent, 
as  a  liquid;  as,  watery  humours.  'The  oily 
and  watery  parts  of  the  aliment.'  Arbuth- 
not.—3.  Consisting  of  water.  'From  your 
watery  grave.'  Shak.  'The  watery  plain.' 
Byron.  'Chasms  and  watery  depths.'  Cole- 
ridge.—4.  Abounding  in,  filled  with,  or  con- 
taining water;  wet;  moist.  'The  chaste 
beams  of  the  watery  moon.'  Shak.  'Her 
watery  eyes.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Well  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross 
•watery  pumpion.  Shalt. 

5.  Tasteless;  insipid;  vapid;  spiritless;  as, 
watery  turnips. — 6.t  Having  a  longing  de- 
sire; vehemently  desiring;  watering. 

What  will  it  be. 

When  that  the  -watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured  nectart  Sltttb. 

7.  In  her.  a  term  sometimes  used  for  Unfit 
or  Wavy.— Watery  fusion,  inc/icm.thefusion 
or  dissolution  of  a  soluble  salt  containing 
water  of  crystallization  in  its  own  water  on 
being  exposed  to  heat. 
Water-yam  (wa'ter-yam),  n.  A  Madagascar 
plant,  the  lattice-leaf  or  lace-leaf  (Ouviran- 
dra  fenestralis),  which  grows  in  running 
streams.  It  has  a  root-stock  about  6  or  8 
inches  long  and  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  thumb,  which  is  farinaceous  and  used 
for  food.  See  LATTICE-LEAF. 
Wattle  (wot'l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wcetel,  watul,  a 
wattle,  a  hurdle,  a  covering,  a  tile,  a  dim. 
form  akin  to  withe,  withy  (which  see).  'The 
original  sense  is  something  twined  or  woven 
together ;  hence  it  came  to  mean  a  hurdle 
woven  with  twigs,  or  a  bag  of  woven  stuff: 
hence  the  baggy  flesh  on  a  bird's  neck.' 
Skeat.  ]  1.  A  hurdle  made  of  interwoven 
rods  or  wands.— 2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to 
support  the  thatch.  Simmondt.  —  3.  The 
fleshy  lobe  that  grows  under  the  throat  of 
the  domestic  fowl,  or  any  appendage  of  the 
like  kind,  as  an  excrescence  about  the  mouth 
of  some  fishes.— 4.  A  name  given  to  various 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  species  of 
acacia  which  yield  gummy  and  astringent 
matters  and  whose  bark  is  therefore  some- 
times imported  for  tanning.  A.  mollmsima 
is  called  silver  wattle;  A.  a/mis,  black  wat- 
tle 

Wattle  (wotn),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wattled;  ppr 
wattling.  1.  To  bind  with  twigs.— 2.  To  twist 
or  interweave;  to  interlace;  to  plat;  to  form 
a  kind  of  net-work  with  flexible  branches ; 
as  to  wattle  a  hedge.  — 3.  To  form  by  plat- 
ting twigs.  'The  folded  flocks  peun'd  in 
their  wattled  cotes.'  Milton.  'The  thick- 
fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds.  Bi/ron. 
Wattle-bark  (wotl-biirk),  n.  A  bark  used 
for  tanning,  obtained  from  several  species 
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WAVY 


of  Mimosa  growing  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Wattle-bird  (wotl-berd),  n.  i.  An  Austra- 
lian bird  (Anthochaera  carunculata)  belong- 
ing to  the  Melophagidie  or  honey-eaters, 
and  so  named  from  the  large  reddish  wattles 
on  its  neck.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  mag- 
pie, is  of  bold,  active  habits,  has  a  loud  dis- 
agreeable note,  and  lives  on  the  honey  and 
insects  it  obtains  from  the  Banksias.— 2.  The 
brush-turkey. 

Wattled  (wot'ld),  a.  Furnished  with  wattles, 
as  a  cock  or  turkey.—  Wattled  and  combed, 
in  her.  said  of  a  cock  when  the  gills  and 
comb  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body. 
Wattle-turkey  ( wot'1-tcr-ki ),  n.  Same  as 

Bnixh-turkey. 

Wattling  (wot'ling),  n.  The  act  of  platting 
or  interweaving  wattles  together;  also,  the 
framework  thus  formed. 
Wauch,  Waugh  (wach),  a.  [Akin  to  D.  tealn, 
loathing,  wahjen,  to  loathe;  comp.  A.  Sax. 
wealg,  Icel.  valgr,  lukewarm.]  Unpleasant 
to  the  taste  or  smell;  nauseous;  bad;  worth- 
less. [Scotch.] 

Waucbt,  Waught  (wacht),  n.     [Modified 
from  older  quaght,  a  form  of  qua/.]   A.  large 
draught  of  any  liquid.    [Scotch  ] 
Wauff(waf),  a.    See  WAFF. 
Waukrife  (wak'rif),  a.    Wakeful.    Surra 
[Scotch.] 

Waul  (wal),  v.i.    To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  squall 
•The  helpless  infant,  coming  wauling  and 
crying  into  the  world.'    Sir  W.  Scott 
Waur(war),  a.   Worse.    '  Murder  and  waur 
than  murder.'    Sir  IF.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 
Waur  (war),  v.t.    To  overcome;  to  worst 
[Scotch.] 

Wave  ( wav),  n.    [0  E.  wawe,  from  A.  Sax. 
wceg,  a  wave,  a  word  perhaps  allied  to  the 
verb  to  wag;  Icel.  vdgr,  G.  wage,  D.  none 
a  wave;  the  form  of  the  word  in  English 
has  been  modified  by  the  verb  to  wave,  so 
that  wane  the  noun  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  hybrid  word.   See  WAVE,  v.t.]  1.  An 
undulation,  swell,  or  ridge  on  the  surface 
of  water  or  other  liquid  resulting  from  the 
oscillatory  motion  of  its  component  par- 
ticles, when  disturbed  from  their  position  of 
rest  by  any  force;  especially,  the  rolling 
swell  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  or 
other  large  body  of  water  by  the  action  of 
the  wind ;  a  billow ;  a  surge.    When  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  is  pressed  down  at  any 
part,  the  adjoining  parts  rise,  but  sink  again 
by  the  action  of  gravity;  and  acquiring  a 
momentum  proportionate  to  the  mass  and 
height,  descend  below  the  original  level 
displacing  other  parts  near  them,  which  rise 
and  sink  in  a  similar  manner.    The  result 
is  a  reciprocating  motion,  the  particles  to 
which  the  primitive  impulse  was  communi- 
cated being  alternately  the  lowest  and  the 
highest,  forming  the  series  of  ridges  and 
hollows  caljed  wanes.    Where  the  depth  of 
the  liquid  is  invariable  over  its  extent,  or 
sufficient  to  allow  the  oscillations  to  proceed 
unimpeded,  no  progressive  motion  takes 
place,  each  ridge  or  column  being  kept  in 
its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent 
columns.    Should,  however,  free  oscillation 
be  prevented,  as  by  the  shelving  of  the  shore 
the  columns  in  the  deep  water  are  not  bal- 
anced by  those  in  the  shallower  parts,  and 
they   thus  acquire  a   progressive   motion 
towards  the  latter,  or  take  the  form  of 
breakers,  hence  the  waves  always  roll  in  a 
direction  towards  the  shore,  no  matter  from 
what  point  the  wind  may  blow.  When  waves 
are  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  as  when  a  pebble  is 
thrown  into  a  pool,  they  appear  to  advance 
from  the  disturbed  point  in  widening  con- 
centric circles,  the  height  of  the  wave  de- 
creasing gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the 
centre ;  but  there  is  no  progressive  motion 
of  the  liquid  itself,  as  is  shown  by  any  body 
floating  on  its  surface.   The  whole  seems  to 
roll  onwards,  but,  in  reality,  each  particle 
of  water  only  oscillates  with  a  vertical  ascent 
and  descent.    The  height  of  the  wave  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  it  is  produced.    The  waves  of 
the  ocean  have  been  known  in  some  instances 
to  have  reached  a  height  of  43  feet,  measured 
from  the  trough  to  the  crest.  The  horizontal 
pressure  of  a  strong  Atlantic  wave,  as  tested 
by  Stephenson's  marine  dynamometer,  has 
been  recorded  as  high  as  3  tons  to  the  square 
foot.    It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  a  wave  of  much  greater  dimension  than 
others  occurs  at  certain  intervals,  rolling 
much  higher  on  the  shore  than  those  im- 


mediately preceding    or    followiii"-    it    or 
breaking  with  immense  force  over  the  decks 
of  vessels  on  the  open  sea.    This  is  caused 
when  several   coexisting    series  of   waves 
moving  with  different  velocities  meet  and 
the  crests  of  two  or  three  of  them  become 
superimposed  upon  each  other      Several 
series  of  waves  moving  in  different  direc- 
tions may  also  coexist  without  destroying 
each  other,  giving  rise  to  the  chopping  seas 
or  cross  swells  so  troublesome  to  mariners. 
The  length  of  a  wave  is  equal  to  the  space 
between  the  most  elevated  points  of  two 
adjoining   waves,   or  between  the  lowest 
points  of  two  adjoining  hollows.    A  wave  is 
said  to  have  passed  through  its  length  when 
its  elevated  part  has  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  elevated  part  of  the  next  wave 
stood  before ;  or,  the  situation  of  two  con 
tiguous  waves  being  given,  when  one  of  thes( 
has  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  other;  an 
the  time  which  is  employed  in  this  trans 
tion  is  called  the  time  of  a  wave's  motion  o 
the  time  of  an  undulation.     The  velocity  o 
a  wave  is  the  rate  at  which  the  points  o 
greatest  elevation  or  depression  seem  t 
change  their    places.  —  Tidal    wave.      Se 
TIDE- WAVE.  —2.  In  physics,  a  vibration  pro 
pagated  from  one  set  of  particles  of  ai 
elastic  medium  to  the  adjoining  set,  and  s 
on;  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompaniei 
with  a  small  permanent  displacement  o 
such  particles.    The  theory  of  the  motion 
of  waves  is  of  great  importance  in  pbysica 
science;  since,  not  only  is  it  connected  wit] 
the  phenomena  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
ordinarily  produced  by  the  wind,  the  tida 
wave,  &c.,  it  has  also  a  close  relation  to  the 
phenomena  of  undulating  musical  strings 
the  undulations  in  solids,  as  in  earthquake 
waves,  &c.,  while  we  know  that  sounds  in 
air  are  propagated  as  waves,  and  that  even 
light  is  now  generally  held  to  be  a  form  of 
wave-motion.     See  SOUND,  LIGHT   UNDU 
LATORV.— 3.  Water.     [Poetical.] 

Build  a  ship  to  save  thee  from  the  flood, 

I II  furnish  thee  with  fresh  -wave,  bread  and  wine. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  7v ave 

Sir  IY.  Scab. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  wave  in  character 
or  appearance;  as,  (a)  one  of  a  series  of  un- 
dulating inequalities  on  a  surface;  a  swell- 
ing outline;  an  undulation.     'The  bounte- 
ous wave  of  such  a  breast. '  Tennyson.   '  The 
thousand  waves  of  wheat.'     Tennyson.    (6) 
That  which  advances   and    recedes,  rises 
and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  or  increases  and 
diminishes  with  some  degree  or  regular 
recurrence  like  a  wave.      'Old  recurring 
waves  of  prejudice;'  'the  holy  organ  roll- 
ing waves  of  sound ; '  '  waves  of  shadow  ' 
Tennyson,  (c)  The  undulating  line  or  streak 
of  lustre  on  cloth  watered  and  calendered. 

5.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion;  a  signal 
made  by  waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the 
like. 

Wave  (wav),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  waved;  ppr. 
waving.  [O.E.  woven,  to  wave  in  the  wind; 
A.  Sax.  wafian,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  rather  in  sense  of  waver  or  hesitate 
through  astonishment  than  in  physical  sense; 
allied  to  Icel.  ve(fa,  to  wave,  to  vibrate, 
vaji,  doubt,  uncertainty,  vafra,  to  hover 
about;  O.G.  waben,  to  fluctuate.  Waver  is 
a  derivative  form.  ]  1.  To  move  loosely  one 
way  and  the  other;  to  fluctuate;  to  float  or 
flutter;  to  undulate.  '  Even  as  the  waving 
sedges  play  with  wind. '  Shak. 


Sound  trumpets  1  let  our  bloody  colours  -wave  t 
Skat. 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  palace  walk. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal;  to  beckon. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  ...  and  now 

It  waves  unto  us.  B.  yonson. 

3.  t  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state;  to  waver-  to 
fluctuate;  to  hesitate. 

He  -waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.  Shak. 

Wave  (wav),  v.t.  1.  To  move  one  way  and 
the  other;  to  brandish;  as,  to  wave  the  hand; 
to  wave  a  sword. 

Eneas,  hastening  -waved  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

2.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface 
•Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  th'  enraged 
sea.'  Shak.—  3.t  To  waft;  to  remove  any- 
thing floating.  Sir  T.  Browne.— i.  To  draw 
the  attention  of,  or  to  direct,  by  a  waving 
motion;  to  signal  to  by  waving  the  hand  or 
the  like;  to  beckon. 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.       Shak. 


5.  To  signify  or  command  by  a  wavin<*  mo. 
tiou;  to  indicate  by  a  wave  of  the  hand 
&c.  ;  to  give  a  waving  signal  for  '  She 
spoke,  and  bowing,  mtml  dismissal  '  Ten- 
nyton. 

Wave  (wav),  v.t.  Same  as  Waive  in  its  va- 
rious senses;  as,  (n)  to  cast  away;  to  reject 
(6)  To  relinquish,  as  a  right  or  claim,  (c)  To 
depart  from,  abandon,  or  quit 

Wave,*  pret.  of  uvare.    Wove.     Chaucer 

Wave-borne  (war'bdrn),  a.  Borne  or  car- 
ried on  or  by  the  waves. 

Wayed(wavd),a.  1.  In  her.  the  same  as  War,, 
or  i  «dc._2.  Variegated  in  lustre;  as,  wared 
silk.— 3.  In  hot.  undate.— 4.  In  entom.  ap- 
plied to  insects  when  the  margin  of  the 
body  is  marked  with  a  succession  of  arched 
segments  or  incisions. 

Wave-length  (wav'length),  n.  The  distance 
between  the  crests  of  two  adjacent  waves 
or  between  the  lowest  parts  of  the  depres- 
sions  on  each  side  of  a  wave.  See  WAVE 

Waveless  (wav'les),  a.  Free  from  waves- 
not  waving;  undisturbed;  unagitated-  still- 
as,  the  icareless  sea.  'Smoother  than  this 
waveless  spring.'  Peele. 

The  bannered  blazonry  hung  w.m,est*s  a  pall. 

Wavelet  (wav'let).n.  A  small  ware;  aiimde 

on  water. 

In  a  million  wavelets  tipped  with  gold 
Leapt  the  soft  pulses  of  the  sunlit  sea. 

WaveUite  (wa'vel-It).  n.  [FronT  Dr.^owJ 
the  discoverer.]  A  mineral,  a  phosphate 
of  aluminium,  commonly  found  in  crystals 
which  usually  adhere  and  radiate,  fanning 
hemispherical  or  globular  concretions  from 
a  very  small  size  to  1  inch  in  diameter 
The  form  of  the  crystal  is  usually  that  of  a 
rhombic  prism  with  dihedral  terminations 
It  occurs  at  Bamstaple  in  Devonshire  in 
Cornwall,  near  Cork  in  Ireland,  in  Germany 
Brazil,  dtc.  It  has  also  been  called  Hvdrar- 
rrillite. 

Wave-loaf  (wav'lof),  n.  A  loaf  for  a  wave- 
offering. 

Wave-motion  (wav'mo-ehon),  n.  Motion  in 
curves  alternately  concave  and  convex  like 
that  of  the  waves  of  the  sea;  undulatory 
niotion.  See  WAVE,  2. 

Wave-offering  (wav'of-fer-ing),  n.  In  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  worship,  an  offering  made 
with  waving  towards  the  four  cardinal  point" 
Ex.  xxix.  26,  27. 

Waver  (wa'ver),  v.i.  [A  freq.  corresponding 
to  the  verb  to  wave,  to  fluctuates  Icel  vafra 
to  hover.  (See  WAVE.)  Akin  to  O.G.  wa- 
beren,  to  move  to  and  fro;  D.  weifeltn,  to 
totter,  to  hesitate.  ]  1.  To  play  or  move  to 
and  fro ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other- 
to  flutter.  'Baners  and  peuons  wavermig 
with  the  wynde.'  Berners. 

From  the  high  tree  the  blossom  -wavering  fell. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion;  to  be"~>unde- 
termined;  to  fluctuate;  to  vacillate;  as    to 
waver  in  opinion;  to  waver  in  faith.    Shak. 

Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
•wavering.  Heb  x  ^ 

3.  To  be  in  danger  of  falling  or  failing;  to 
totter;  to  reel. 

Like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  rt'mft-tr;,. 


Wavert  (wa'ver),  n.     [Probably  from  irate 

at]  A  sapling  or  young  timber  tree.  Krelun 
Waverer  (wa'ver-er),  n.    One  who  wavers- 

one  who  is  unsettled  in  doctrine,  faith  or 

opinion.    Shak. 

Waveringly  (wa'ver-ing-li),  ado.    In  a  wa- 
vering, doubtful,  fluctuating  manner. 
Waveringness  (wa'ver-ing-nes),  n.   State  or 

quality  01  being  wavering. 
Waveson  (wav'son),  n.    [Perhaps  connected 

with  waive,  waif,  rather  than  wave.}     A 

name  given  to  goods  which  after  shipwreck 

appear  floating  on  the  sea. 
Wave-worn  (wav'worn),  n.    Worn  by  the 

waves.     '  The  shore  that  o'er  his  wa  re-worn 

basis  bow'd.'    Shak. 

faviness  (wa'vi-nes),  n.    The  state  or  qua- 

:ity  of  being  wavy  or  undulating. 
Wavy  (wa'vi),  a.    1.  Rising  or  swelling  in 

waves;  full  of  waves. 

Thirtie    hollow-bottoni'd   barkes  divide  the  -uitn'ie 

2.  Showing  undulations  or  fluctuations  of 
any  kind;  undulating. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  waty  com.    Prior. 
Swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads 
Staying  their  -wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams. 

3.  In  bot.  undulating  on  the  border  or  on 
the  surface.— 4.  In  her.  same  as  Unde  (which 
see). 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune; 
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Wawe.t  Wawt  (wa).  n.     A  wave.    Spenser. 

Wawlt  ("'iUi,  v.i.    To  cry.    See  WAUL. 

Wawl,  Waul  (wal),  v.i  [Perhaps  akin  to 
A  Sax  irralician,  to  roll,  E.  to  wallow,  or 
to  wall  in  ieoit«y«t]  To  look  wildly;  to 
roll  the  eyes.  [Scotch.  ] 

He  wau'ls  on  me  with  his  grey  een.  like  a  wild  cat. 
.Sir  //'.  Scott. 

Wawlle  (wa'li),  a.     Same  as  Walij. 
Wax  (waks).  n.     [A.  Sax.  weHZ,  G.  MOOM, 
led.  anil  Sw.   raj-.  Dan.   t'oz,  D  i>as;  cog. 
Pol.  vosk,  Rus.  I'osA-ns,  Lith.  muszkas—  wax. 
Comp  L.  ewciini,  G.  ";«•«  (flxos),  mistletoe, 
birdlime.]  1.  A  thick,  viscid,  tenacious  sub- 
stance, excreted  by  bees  from  their  bodies, 
and  employed  in  the  construction  of  their 
cells;  usually  called  Sees' -wax.    Its  native 
colour  ii  yellow,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  smell 
resembling  honey,  which  is  derived  from 
the  honey  deposited  in  the  celts.     When 
bleached  and  freed  from  impurities,  wax  is 
white,  brittle,  ami  translucent  in  thin  seg- 
ments; it  has  neither  taste  nor  smell;  it  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  from  0'960  to  0-966.     It 
melts  at  15S°  and  softens  at  86°,  becoming 
so  plastic  that  it  may  be  moulded  by  the 
hand  into  any  form.  It  is  a  mixture  of  three 
substances,  called  respectively  myricin,  cer- 
otic  acid,  and  cerolein,  in  very  variable  pro- 
portions.   These  substances  are  themselves 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Wax  is  extensively  employed  both  in  its 
original  and  bleached  state;  in  the  latter 
state  it  is  used  for  candles,  and  in  numerous 
cerates,  ointments,  and  plasters.     It  is  also 
used  in  forming  figures  or  images,  busts,  &c. , 
in  the  preparation  of  anatomical  models, 
in  the  preparation  of  artificial  fruit,  flowers, 
,vc    In  statuary  it  is  used  in  making  models 
for  the  metal  cast. —2.  Any  substance  re- 
sembling wax  in  appearance,  consistence, 
plasticity,  or  other  properties;  as,  (u)avege- 
table  product  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concrete  fixed  oil;  the  principal  varieties 
being  Chinese  wax.  cow-tree  wax,  Cuba  wax, 
and  Japan  wax.    It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  pollen  of  many  flowers,  and  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants, 
particularly  of  the  cabbage.    It  appears  as 
a  varnish  upon  the  fruit  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  as  in 
the  wax-palm  and  wax-myrtle.    Called  also 
Vegetable  Wax.    (6)  A  mineral  product,  one 
of  certain  fossil  hydrocarbons  which  occur 
in  small  quantities  generally  in  the  carbon- 
iferous formation:  called  more  fully  Mineral 
Wax     The  most  familiarly  known  variety 
is  ozocerite  (which  see),    (c)  A  thick  ten- 
acious substance  excreted  in  the  ear ;  ear- 
wax,    (a)  A  substance  found  on  the  hinder 
legs  of  bees,  derived  from  the  pollen  of 
flowers.     This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  from  which  bees  elaborated  the 
wax  for  their  cells,  but  this  notion  is  now 
found  to  be  erroneous.  The  pollen  collected 
by  bees  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
IBTIB     (f)  A  substance  used  in  sealing  let- 
ters. See  SEALING-WAX.  (/)  A  thick  resinous 
substance  used  by  shoemakers  for  rubbing 
their  thread. 

Wax  (waks),  v.  t.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax; 
to  apply  wax  to ;  to  treat  with  wax ;  as,  to 
wax  a  thread  or  a  table. 
Wax  (waks),  v.i.  pret.  waxed;  pp.  waxed  or 
waxen  (the  latter  perhaps  now  only  poeti- 
cal). [A  Sax.  weaxan,  to  grow,  to  be- 
come; Icel.  vaxa,  Dan.  vtexe,  Sw.  vaxa,  G. 
wachsen,  D  wassen,  to  wax;  allied  to  L. 
augeo,  Skr.  va/rshdmi,  to  increase,  to  wax; 
from  a  root  seen  also  in  L.  vigor,  E.  vigour, 
vegetable,  &c.]  1.  To  increase  in  size;  to 
grow;  to  become  larger;  as,  the  waxing  and 
the  waning  moon.  '  Waxed  like  a  sea.'  Shak. 

Thou  shalt  wax  and  he  shall  dwindle.    Ttnnyso. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  to 
become;  as,  to  wax  strong;  to  wax  warm  or 
cold  ;  to  wax  feeble;  to  wax  old.  '  Waxei 
deal '  Shak.  '  Waxing  pale  for  rage  '  Fair 
fax. 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Wiixittg  well  of  his  deep  wound.      M 

—  Waxing  kernels,  wax  kernels,  a  popular 
name  for  small  tumours  caused  by  enlarge 
ment  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  o 
children,  from  their  being  supposed  to  be 
associated  with  the  growing  or  waxing  o 
the  body. 

Wax  (waks),  n.  A  rage  ;  a  passion,  she 
in  a  terrible  wax.'  H.  Kingsley.  [Slang.] 

Wax -basket  (waks'bas-ket),  n.  A  fanc 
basket  made  of  or  coated  with  wax.  Sim 
monds. 

Wax-bill  (waks'bil),  n.  A  small  finch,  genu 


Estrilda,  so  called  from  its  beak  being  red 

like  wax.     It  is  often  kept  in  cages. 
Wax -candle  (waks-kan'dl),  n.    A  candle 

made  of  wax. 
Wax-chandler  (waks'chand-ler),   n.    A 

maker  or  seller  of  wax-candles. 
Wax-cloth  (waks'kloth),  n.     A  popular  but 

erroneous  name  for  Floor-cloth  (which  see). 
Wax-doll  (waks'dol),  ii.  A  child's  doll  made 

ir  partly  made  of  wax. 
Waxen  (wak'sn),  a.     1   Made  of  wax;  as. 

waxen  cells.  —  '2.  Resembling  wax  ;   soft  as 

ivax. 

Men  have  marble,  women  -waxen  hearts.       Shak. 

3.  Covered  with  wax;  as,  a  waxen  tablet. 

Waxen  (wak'sn),  old  or  poetical  pp.  of 
wax,  to  grow.    Gen.  xix.  13. 
V  ax -end,  Waxed -end  (waks'end,  wakst'- 
end),  n.    A  thread  pointed  with  a  bristle, 
and  covered  with  rosin  (shoemakers'  wax), 
used  in  sewing  boots  and  shoes. 
fax-flower  (waks'flou-er),  n.     1.  A  flower 
made  of  bees'- wax.— 2.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
rhisia,  C.  insignis.    See  CLUSIA. 

Waxlness  (w'ak'si-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  waxy. 

Wax-insect  (waks'in-sekt),  n.  A  name 
given  to  several  insects  other  than  the  bee 
which  produce  wax.  The  most  important 
is  a  small  white  insect  (Coccus  sinensis  or 
C.  Pela),  a  native  of  China,  closely  allied  to 
the  cochineal  insect,  and  which  deposits  its 
wax  as  a  coating  resembling  hoar-frost  on 
the  branches  of  certain  plants,  particularly 
on  those  of  a  variety  of  sumach.  The  wax, 
known  as  Chinese  wax  or  pela,  is  collected 
from  the  plants,  melted,  and  strained,  and 
is  then  made  into  a  very  fine  kind  of  candles 
which  are  used  by  only  the  higher  classes  in 
China.  It  has  been  imported  into  England 
for  candle  manufacture,  but  is  far  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use. 

Wax-light  (waks'lit),  n.  A  taper  made  of 
wax.  itilman. 

Wax-modelling  (waks-mod'el-ing),  n.  The 
art  of  forming  models  and  figures  in  wax. 
Otherwise  termed  the  Ceroplastic  Art 

Wax-moth (waks'moth),  n.  A  popularname 
given  to  various  species  of  moths  of  the 
genera  Ptychopoda.  Emmelesia,  Cabera,  &c. 

Wax-myrtle  (waks'mer-tl),  n.  J/i/rira  cer- 
ijera,  or  candleberry-tree  See  CANDLE- 
BERRY-TREE  and  MYRICACE^E. 

Wax-painting  (waks'pant-ing),  n.  En- 
caustic painting.  See  ENCAUSTIC. 


Wax-palm(waks'pam),n.  Aspeciesof  palm, 
the  Ceroxylon  andicola,  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes,  and  is 
found  chiefly  between  4°  and  5°  of  north 
latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet 


Wax-palm  (Ceroxylon  andicola). 

above  the  sea-level,  among  rugged  preci- 
pices. It  grows  to  the  height  of  180  feet. 
The  trunk  is  marked  by  rings,  caused  by  the 
falling  off  of  the  leaves,  which  are  18  to  20 
feet  long,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  secre- 
tion, consisting  of  two-thirds  resin  and  one- 
third  wax.  This  substance  is  also  exuded 
from  the  leaves,  is  whitish,  almost  inodorous, 
except  when  heated,  when  it  gives  out  a  res- 
inous odour.  In  the  region  in  which  it  grows 


the  wax.  usually  mixed  with  bees'-wax  and 
tallow,  is  made  into  candles.  The  only  other 
palm  which  exudes  wax,  and  that  in  a  sort 
of  scales  from  the  palmate  leaves,  is  the  Car- 
nauba  palm,  found  plentifully  in  Brazil. 
Wax-paper  (waks'pa-p6r),  n.  A  kind  of 
paper  prepared  by  spreading  over  its  surface 
a  coating  made  of  white  wax,  turpentine,  and 
spermaceti. 

Wax-red  (waks'red),  a.  Of  a  bright-red  col- 
our, resembling  that  of  sealing-wax.  '  Wax- 
red  lips.'  Shak. 

Wax-scot  t  (waks'skot),  71.  A  duty  anciently 
paid  twice  a  year  towards  the  charge  of  wax- 
candles  in  churches. 

Wax-tree  (waks'tre),  n.  A  name  common 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Vismia  (which  see). 
Wax-wing  (waks 'wing),  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  species  of  deutirostral  birds  of 
the  genus  Ampelis.  They  are  so  named  be- 
cause most  of  them  have  small,  oval,  horny 
appendages  on  the  secondaries  of  the  wings 
of  the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax.  Only  three 
species  have  been  recorded,  viz.  the  Bohe- 
mian wax- wing  or  chatterer  (A .  tjarrula),  a 
migratory  bird,  which  has  a  wide  geographi- 
cal range,  the  American  wax-wing  or  cedar- 
bird  (^1.  carolinensix),  which  is  confined  to 
North  America,  and  the  red-winged  chat- 
terer or  Japanese  wax-wing  (A.  phenicop- 
tera),  an  Asiatic  bird. 

Wax- work  (waks'werk),  n.  1.  Work  in  wax ; 
especially,  figures  formed  of  wax  in  imita- 
tion of  real  beings;  also,  anatomical  prepara- 
tions in  wax,  preparations  in  wax  of  fruit, 
flowers,  &c.— 2.  A  place  where  a  collection 
of  such  figures  is  exhibited.  — 3.  A  woody 
plant  of  the  genus  Celastrus  (C.  scandem), 
nat.  order  Celastraceic,  found  by  the  sides 
of  streams  and  in  thickets.  Its  opening, 
orange-coloured  pods,  displaying  the  scarlet 
covering  of  the  seeds,  have  a  fine  effect  in 
autumn. 

Wax-worker  (waks'werk-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  works  in  wax;  a  maker  of  wax-work.— 
2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax. 
Waxy  (wak'si),  a.  1.  Resembling  wax  in  ap- 
pearance, softness,  plasticity,  impressibility, 
adhesiveness,  or  other  properties;  hence, 
yielding  ;  pliable ;  impressionable  ;  soft. 
•  That  the  softer,  waxy  part  of  you  may  re- 
ceive some  impression  from  this  discourse.' 
Hammond.—  2.  Made  of  wax;  abounding  in 
wax.  —  Waxy  degeneration.  Same  as  Amy- 
loid Degeneration. 

Way  (»'&),  «.  t  O.  E.  wai,  u'ei,  wey,  from 
A.  Sax.  weg,  a  way,  road,  passage ;  Dan.  vei, 
Sw.  rag,  Icel.  vegr,  D.  and  G.  weg,  Goth. 
vigs,  way;  from  a  root  meaning  to  move,  to 
go,  to  take,  to  carry;  seen  also  in  E.  wagon, 
wain,  L.  via,  a  way  (in  viaduct),  veho,  to 
carry,  whence  vehiculum,  &  vehicle,  velum, 
a  sail  (E.  veil),  vehemens,  vehement,  &c. 
Hence  always,  away,  &c.j  1.  A  track  or 
path  along  or  over  which  one  passes,  pro- 
gresses, or  journeys;  a  place  for  passing;  a 
path,  route,  road,  street,  or  passage  of  any 
kind. 

The  why  is  as  plain  as  -way  to  parish  church.  Sftat. 
The  season  and  -ways  were  very  improper  for  his 
majesty's  forces  to  march  bo  great  a  distance. 

Evelyn. 

2.  Length  of  space;  distance.  '  A  good  way 
on  before.'  Tennyson. 

Tny  servant  will  go  a  little  way  over  Jordan. 

i  Sam.  xix.  36. 

3  Agoing,  moving,  orpassing  from  one  place 
to  another;  progression;  transit;  journey. 

The  Lord  .   .  .  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and 
prosper  thy  way.  Gen.  xxiv.  40. 

4.  Path  or  course  in  life. 

The  u-ay  of  transgressors  is  hard.     Prov  xiii.  15. 

5.  Direction  of  motion,  progress,  or  travel; 
course;  relative  position  or  motion  to  or 
from  a  certain  point;  tendency  of  action. 
'  This  wa<i  the  coverlets,  another  way  the 
sheets.'  Shak.  '  Now  sways  it  this  way,  .  .  . 
now  sways  it  that  way.'     Shak.     'Which 
way  looks  he?'    Shak.      'Turn  thy  edged 
sword  another  way.'    Shak.— 6.  Means  by 
which  anything  is  reached,  attained,  or  ac- 
complished; proceeding;  course;  scheme; 
device;  plan. 

By  noble  -ways  we  conquest  will  prepare: 
First  offer  peace,  and  that  refused,  make  war. 
Di'yaen. 

7.  Method  or  manner  of  proceeding;  mode; 
fashion ;  style ;  as,  the  wrong  or  the  right 
way  of  doing  something. 

I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends.     Shak, 
God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men. 
Hooker. 

His  way  of  expressing  *nd  applying  them,  not  his 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  admire.       Addison. 
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8.  Usual  mode  of  acting  or  behaving;  mod 
of  dealing;  method  of  life  or  action;  regula 
or  habitual  course  or  scheme  of  life;  as, 
person  of  peculiar  ways. 

All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 
Gen.  vi.  12. 

9.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action  or  con 
duet;  course  approved  of  as  ojie's  own. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will  an 
his  7i'<?v  iis  one  that  revered  himself  and  would  reig 
indeed.  Bacon. 

If  I  had  my  -way 

He  had  mewed  in  flames  at  home.       B.  y  onsen, 

10.  Sphere  of  observation. 

The  general  officers  and  the  public  ministers  tha 
fell  in  my  way  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout. 
Sir  IV.  Temple. 

11.  Nant.  (a)  progress  or  motion  throng] 
the  water ;  as,  a  vessel  is  tinder  way  whei 
she  begins  her  motion,  she  gathers  way 
when  she  increases  her  rate  of  sailing,  am 
loses  waif   when   the  rate   is  diminished 
(6)  pi.    The  timbers  on   which  a  ship  is 
launched.  (c)pl.  Skids  on  which  heavy  pack 
ages  are  raised  or  lowered. —12.  Way  anc 
ways  are  used  in  certain  phrases  in  the 
sense  of  wise;  as,  he  is  no  ways  a  matcl 
for  his  opponent. 

*Tis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  the  priesthood.  Pope 

—  To  come  one's  way  or  ways,  to  come 
along,  to  come  on :  a  phrase  often  en 
couragingly  used  when  asking  or  inviting 
one  to  approach  or  accompany  the  speaker 
[Colloq.] 

Come  your  waies  (saieth  he),  for  now  are  all  things 
in  a  readinesse.  Udall. 

You  must  he  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame,  must 
you?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  -ways.  Shak, 

—To  give  way  (a),  to  break  or  fall,  as  under 
pressure  or  a  strain;  as,  the  floor  gave  way 
beneath  our  feet;  the  ice  gave  way  beneath 
the  skaters;  the  rope  gave  way  and  the  boat 
drifted.  (6)  To  make  room  for  passing;  to 
suffer  to  pass;  hence,  to  give  free  scope;  to 
recede;  to  yield;  to  submit;  not  to  resist 
or  hinder. 
Open  your  gates  and  give  the  victors  -way.  Shak 

Small  to  greater  matters  must  give  -way,     Shak. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course  also  to  give 
•way  to  the  lime.  Swift. 

—To  go  one's  way  or  ways,  to  take  one's 
departure;  to  set  out;  to  depart;  to  be  off. 

He  declared  to  his  friend  that  he  was  never  guilty 
in  the  murdering  of  the  man;  and  so  he  -went  his 
•fays.  Latimer. 

The  phrase,  when  addressed  to  others, 
sometimes  implies  reproach=be  off!  be- 
gone ! 

Go  thy  -ways  !  I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  thee.    Sha k. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  used  as  a  term  of 
exhortation  or  applause  =  well,  take  your 
own  course. 

Petruchio,  go  thy  ways,  the  field  is  won.      Shak. 

—  To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  to  die 
1  Ki.  ii.  2.—  To  lead  the  way,  to  be  the  first 
or  most  advanced  in  a  march,  procession 
progress,  or  the  like ;  to  act  the  part  of  a 
leader,  guide,  &c. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay 
Allured  to  better  worlds,  and  led  the  -way.  Goldsmith. 

—To  make  way,  (a)  to  give  room  for  passing; 
to  open  a  clear  passage;  to  stand  aside;  to 
move  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an- 
other; to  give  place.  'Make  way  there  for 
the  princes.'  Shak.  (b)  To  open  a  path 
through  obstacles;  to  overcome  all  resist- 
ance, hiuderance,  or  difficulties;  to  pene- 
trate. 

With  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword 
I  have  made  my  -way  through  more  impediments 
1  han  twenty  times  your  stop.  Shak. 

Then  her  false  voice  made  -way  broken  with  sobs. 

—To  make  one's  way,  to  find  and  Iteep'a 
successful  career;  to  advauce  successfully; 
to  advance  in  life  by  one's  own  exertions. 

The  boy  was  to  know  his  father's  circumstances 
and  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by  his  own  in- 
dustry. Spectator. 

—To  take  one's  way,  (a)  to  set  out;  to  go. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  wiih  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  -way,         Milton. 

(&)  To  follow  one's  own  settled  plan,  course, 
opinion,  inclination,  or  fancy. 

Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Take  your  own  ivay.  Shak. 

—By  the  way,  (a)in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
passage,  or  the  like;  on  the  road. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.     Gen.  xlv.  24. 

(&)  In  passing;  without  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  main  subject  or  purpose* 
parenthetically. 

Note,  by  the  -way,  that  unity  of  continuance  is 
easier  to  procure  than  unity  of  species.  Bacon. 


—By  way  of,  as  for  the  purpose  of;  as  being 
to  serve  as  or  in  lieu  of;  as,  he  got  a  pensio 
by  way  of  recompense.—/)!  the  way,  in 
position  or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstruc 
impede,  hinder,  or  prevent;  as,  that  mei 
dling  fellow  is  always  in  the  way:  there  ar 
some  difficulties  in  the  way ;  her  long  trai 
is  always  in  the  way.— In  the  way  of,  so  a 
to  meet  or  fall  iu  with ;  in  a  favourabl 
position  for  doing  or  getting;  as,  I  can  pu 
you  in  the  way  of  a  good  piece  of  business 
— In  the  family  way,  with  child;  pregnant 
[Colloq.]— On  the  way,  in  going  or  travel 
ling  along;  hence,  in  a  progressive  state 
advancing  towards  completion  or  accom 
plishment. 

Our  wishes  on  the  -way 
May  prove  effects.  Shak. 

—  Out  of  the  way,  (a)  not  in  the  prope 
course;  in  such  a  position  or  condition  a 
to  pass  or  miss  one's  object;  in  such  , 
place  or  state  as  to  be  hindered,  impeded 
incommoded,  or  prevented  ;  away  from  tlu 
mark;  aside;  astray. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  way  when  we  think  th.. 
things  contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  tha 
appear  to  us  in  them.  Locke. 

Men  who  go  oitt  of  the  way  to  hint  free  tilings  mus 
be  guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness.       Richardson. 
Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  -way  on  our  accounts. 

(b)  Not  in  its  proper  place  or  where  it  can 
be  found  or  met  with;  hence,  concealed 
hidden,  or  lost. 

Is't  lost  ?  is't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  out  o'  the  -way  I  Shirk 

(c)  Not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or  regular 
course;  out  of  the  beaten  track;  hence, 
extraordinary;   remarkable;   striking;   as! 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  are  no- 
thing out  of  the  way.     [Colloq.  ]— Covered 
or  covert  way.     See  COVERED-WAY.— Milky 
Way.     See  GALAXY.  —  Right  of  way,   in 
law,  a  privilege  which  an  individual  01 
particular  description  of  persons  may  have 
of  going  over  another's  ground,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  or  sanctioned  by  the  cus- 
tom by  virtue  of  which  the  right  exists     A 
right  of  way  may  be  claimed  by  prescription 
and  immemorial  usage,  such  right  being  ab- 
solute and  indefeasable  if  proved  to  be  used 
down  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  ol 
the  action.     It  may  also  be  granted  by  spe- 
cial permission,  as  when  the  owner  of  lands 
grants  to  another  liberty  of  passing  over  his 
grounds  to  go  to  church,  market,  or  the  like, 
in  which  case  the  gift  is  confined  to  the 
grantee  alone,  and  dies  with  him.    Again  a 
right  of  way  may  arise  by  act  and  operation 
of  law,  as  when  a  man  grants  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  middle  of  his  field  he  at  the 
same  time  tacitly  and  implicitly  grants  a 
way  to  come  at  it.  —  Way  of  the  rounds,  in 
fort,  a  space  left  for  the  passage  round  be- 
tween a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified 
town.  —  Ways  and  means,  (a)  methods;  re- 
sources; facilities. 

Then  eyther  prince  sought  the  -wayes  and  meanys 
nowe  eytlier  of  theym  myght  discontent  other. 

(b)  Specifically,  in  legislation,  meaiisTfor 
raising  money ;  resources  of  revenue.  — 
Committee  of  ways  and  means  See  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Way.t  Waye  (wa),  «.t  To  weigh;  to  es- 
teem. Spenser. 

Wayt  (wa),  v.t.  1.  To  go  in,  to  proceed 
along.— 2.  To  go  or  journey  to.— 3.  To  put  in 
the  way;  to  teach  to  go  in  the  way;  to  break 
to  the  road;  said  of  horses. 

A  horse  that  is  not  well  -wayed;  he  starts  at  every 
bird  that  flies  out  of  a  hedge.  Selden. 

Wayt  (wa),  v.i.    To  journey. 

On  a  time,  as  they  together  wayed.        Spenser. 

Way-baggage  (wa'bag-aj),  n.  The  baggage 
or  effects  of  a  way-passenger  on  a  railroad 
or  in  a  stage-coach. 

Way-bennet  (wa'ben-net),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Hordeum,  the  H.  muri- 
num:  called  also  Wall-barley.  See  flon- 

DEUM. 

Way-bill  (waTjil),  n.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
passengers  who  are  carried  in  a  public  con- 
veyance, or  the  description  of  goods  sent 
with  a  common  carrier  by  land. 

'  It's  so  on  the  way-bill,'  replied  the  guard. 

Wayboard  (wa'bord),  n.  A  mining  term 
now  pretty  generally  used  by  geologists  to 
designate  the  thin  layers  or  bands  that 
separate  or  define  the  boundaries  of  thicker 
strata.  Thus,  thick  beds  of  limestone  are 
separated  by  wayboards  of  slaty  shale,  sand- 
stones are  separated  by  wayboards  of  clay 
these  thin  layers  indicating  the  lines  of 


junction  at  which  the  strata  separate  or 
give  way.    Paye. 

Way-bread  (wa'bred),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weg- 
briede—nvg,  a  way,  and  braid,  broad,  from 
its  being  found  growing  on  waysides,  and 
from  its  broad  leaves.)  A  name  given  to 
the  herb  plantain  (1'lantago  major). 

Way-doort  (wa'dor),  n.  Street-door.  So 
Halt. 

Wayfare  t  (wa'far),  ».>;.  [Way  and  fare,  to 
journey.]  To  journey;  to  travel.  ' 

A  certain  Laconian.  as  he  -wayfared,  came  to  a 
place  where  there  dwelt  an  old  friend  of  his. 

Wayfaret  (wa'far),  n.    The  act  of  wayfaring 

or  journeying;  travel. 
Way-farer  (wa'far-er),  n.    One  who  way- 

fares,  journeys,  or  travels;  a  traveller-  a 

passenger.     Jticli.  Carew. 
Wayfaring  (wa'far-ing),  a.     Bei.jg  on  a 

journey;  travelling.    Judg.  xix.  17. 

Moreover  for  the  refreshing  <X  luai/mrinf  men,  he 
ordained  cups  of  yron  or  brasse  to  be  fastened  bv 
Kich  cteare  wells  and  fountains  as  did  ruruie  by  the 
wale  s  side.  9/07 


Wayfaring  -tree  (wa'far-ing-tre).  n     A 
shrub,  a  secies  of  Viburnum,  the  F.  Lan- 
Mealy  Gelder-roac     See 


VIBURNUM. 

Waygoing  (wa'go-ing),  a.  Going  away; 
departing;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  belongin" 
to,  one  who  goes  away.  —  Waygoing  crop  the 
crop  which  is  taken  from  the  land  the  year 
the  tenant  leaves  a  farm 

Waygoose  (waves),  n.  [The  forms  ways- 
goose,  waytsgoose  also  occur,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  G.  weizen, 
weitzen,  wheat,  the  term  being  probably 
borrowed  from  Germany.]  The  name  given 
to  an  annual  dinner  of  the  printers  which 
originally  took  place  during  the  period  of 
wheat  stubble.  Jos.  Moxon. 

Waylay  (wa-la'  or  wa'la),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp 
waylaid;  ppr.  waylaying.  [Way  and  lay.] 
10  watch  insidiously  in  the  way,  with  a  view 
to  seize,  rob,  or  slay;  to  beset  in  ambush- 
as,  to  waylay  a  traveller. 

I  will  waylay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  be  thv 
chance  to  kill  me  ...  thou  killest  me  like  a  roeue 
and  villain.  Stuui 

Waylayer  (wa-la'er  or  wa'la-er),  n.  One 
who  waylays;  one  who  waits  for  another  iu 
ambush,  with  a  view  to  seize,  rob  or  slav 
him. 

Way-leave  (wa'lev),  n.  Right  of  way.  See 
under  WAY. 

Another  thing  that  is  remarkable  is  their  may. 
leaves;  for  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between 
the  colliery  and  the  river,  they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals 
over  their  ground.  Roger  Nor!h. 

Wayless  (wa'les),  a.  Having  no  way  or 
path;  pathless;  trackless.  Drayton. 

Way-maker  (wa'mak-er),  n.  One  who  makes 
a  way;  a  precursor.  "Waymakers  to  the 
.  .  .  restitution  of  the  evangelical  truth  ' 
Bp.  Hall. 

Way-mark  (wa'mark),  n.  A  mark  to  guide 
in  travelling.  Jer.  xxxi.  21. 

Waymentt  (wa'ment),  v.i.  [See  WAIMENT  ] 
To  bewail;  to  lament. 

For  what  bootes  it  to  weepe  and  wayment, 

Waymentt    (wa'ment),  n.     Lamentation. 

Spenser. 
Way-pane  (wa'pan),  n.    A  slip  left  for  cart- 

age in  watered  land.     [Local.  ] 
Way-passenger  (wa'pas-en-jer),  n.    A  pas- 

seuger  picked  up  by  the  way,  that  is  one 

taken  up  at  some  place  intermediate  be- 

tween the  regular  or  principal   stopping 

places  or  stations. 
Way-post  (wa'post),  n.     Same  as  Finger- 

post. 

You  came  to  a  place  where  three  cross-roads  divide 
Without  any  way.fost  stuck  up  by  the  side. 

Way-shaft  (wa'shaft),  n.  In  stcam-en'gines, 
the  rocking-shaft  for  working  the  slide- 
valve  from  the  eccentric. 

Wayside  (wa'sid),  n.  The  side  of  the  way; 
the  border  or  edge  of  the  road  or  highway. 
Sometimes  used  adjectively=of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  wayside;  growing,  situated,  &c., 
by  or  near  the  side  of  the  way;  as,  wavside 
flowers. 

The  windows  of  the  -wayside  inn, 

Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  leaves. 

ray-station  (wa'sta-shon),  n.  An  Inter- 
mediate station  on  a  railroad.  [United 
States.] 

Way-thistle  (wa'this-1),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cuicus,  C.  arcensis.  Called  also  Field- 
'histle. 

Wayward  (wa'wSrd),  a.  ['  Originally  a  head- 
ess  form  of  aweiward.  .  .  .  Thus  wayward 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune; 
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isaicay-ward,  that  is,  turned  away,  perverse. 
This  is  the  simple  solution  of  a  word  that 
has  civen  much  trouble.  It  is  a  parallel 
formation  to  froicard.'  Skeat.]  Full  of 
peevish  caprices  or  whims;  froward;  per- 
verse. 'Whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy.' 
Shak.  'Thwarting  the  wayward  seas.'  Shak. 

Wayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move.     Fairfax. 

Way-warden  (wa'war-den),  n.  The  sur- 
veyor of  a  road. 

'  Had'st  best  repent  and  mend  thy  ways.'  'The 
way -warden  may  do  that ;  I  wear  out  no  ways.' 

Waywardly  (wiVwerd-li),  adv.  In  a  way- 
wind  manner;  frowardly;  perversely. 

Waywardness  (wa'werd-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  wayward;  frowardness;  per- 
verseness.  Shak. 

Waywlse  (wa'wiz),  a.  Expert  in  finding  or 
keeping  the  way ;  knowing  the  way  or  route. 

Waywisert  (wa'wiz-er),  n.  [G.  wegiceiser, 
from  ivij.  way,  and  weisen,  to  direct.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  distance  which 
one  has  travelled  on  the  road;  an  odometer 
or  pedometer. 

I  went  to  see  Colonel  Bloiint  who  shewed  me  the 
application  of  the  •toayiviser  to  a  coach,  exactly  mea- 
suring the  miles,  and  showing  them  by  an  index  as 
we  went  on.  It  had  3  circles,  one  pointing  to  the 
number  of  rods,  another  to  the  miles,  by  10  to  1000, 
with  all  the  subdivisions  of  quarters.  Evelyn. 

Waywode,  Waiwode  (wa'wod),  n.  [Pol. 
and  Rus.  woyewoda,  lit.  army  leader,  from 
wot,  an  army,  and  wodit,  to  lead.]  A  name 
originally  given  to  military  commanders  in 
various  Slavonic  countries,  and  afterwards 
to  governors  of  towns  or  provinces.  It  was 
borne  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  who  subsequently  took  the 
title  of  Hospodar. 

Waywodeship  (wa'wod-ship),  n.  The  pro- 
vince or  jurisdiction  of  a  waywode. 

Wayworn  (wa'worn),  a.  Wearied  by  tra- 
velling. 

We  (we),  pron. ,  pi.  of  /.  [A.  Sax.  we,  O.  Sax. 
we,  wi,  Icel.  ver,  veer,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vi,  D. 
wij,  G.  wir,  Goth,  weis;  cog.  Skr.  vayam— we. 
The  initial  w  or  v  is  supposed  to  represent 
m  of  the  old  radical  ma,  me,  I,  and  the 
suffix  8  (G.  r)  to  be  a  relic  of  an  old  demon- 
strative sma  joined  to  the  first  pronoun. 
Originally,  therefore,  we  =  ma-sma  =  I  + 
that  (or  he).  See  Us.]  I  and  another  or 
others;  I  and  he  or  she,  or  I  and  they.  We 
is  sometimes,  like  they,  vaguely  used  for 
society,  people  in  general,  the  world,  &c., 
but  when  the  speaker  or  writer  uses  we 
he  identifies  himself  more  or  less  directly 
with  the  statement;  when  he  uses  they  he 
implies  no  such  identification.  Both  pro- 
nouns thus  used  may  be  translated  by  the 
French  on  and  the  German  man;  as,  we  (or 
they)  say = on  dit,  man  sagt. 

(Vice)  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  Pope. 
'They  say  so.'     'And  who  are  'theyt'    Every- 
body—nobody.    They  I     They  is  a  regular  scandal- 
monger, an  unknown,  unacknowledged,  unseen,  un- 
answered, unauthorized  creation  quoted  on  all  occa- 
sions.' Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

We  is  frequently  used  by  individuals,  as 
editors,  authors,  and  the  like,  when  allud- 
ing to  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  egotism  which  it  is  as- 
sumed would  result  from  the  frequent  use 
of  the  pronoun  I.  The  plural  style  is  also 
used  by  kings  and  other  potentates,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  his  edicts 
by  King  John  of  England,  according  to 
others  by  Richard  I.  The  French  and  Ger- 
man sovereigns  followed  the  example  about 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  oitrself, 

To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands.  Shak. 

Weak  (wek),  a.  [Not  directly  from  A.  Sax. 
wdc,  weak  (which  would  have  become  in 
modern  English  woo*  or  woke),  but  from 
the  Scandinavian ;  Icel.  veikr,  veykr,  Sw. 
vek,  Dan.  veg,  L.G.  and  D.  week,  G.  weich, 
pliant,  soft,  weak.  The  original  meaning  was 
yielding  or  giving  way  readily,  the  stem 
being  seen  in  A.  Sax.  wtcan,  O.H.G.  wichan, 
to  yield,  to  give  way;  Gr.  (v)eikein,  to  yield. 
Wick,  wicker,  are  from  same  root.  ]  1.  Want- 
ing physical  strength ;  as,  (a)  deficient  in 
strength  of  body;  not  able  to  raise  great 
weights  or  do  severe  tasks  or  work;  wanting 
vigour  or  robustness;  feeble;  exhausted;  in- 
firm; sickly.  'A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  des- 
pised old  man.'  Shak.  (6)  Not  able  to  sus- 
tain a  great  weight,  pressure,  or  strain ;  as, 
weak  timber;  a,  weak  bridge;  a  weak  rope. 
(c)  Not  having  the  parts  firmly  united  or 


adhesive;  easily  broken  or  separated  into 
pieces;  readily  fractured;  brittle;  as,  a.  weak 
vessel,  (d)  Not  stiff;  pliant;  bending;  frail; 
soft;  as,  the  weak  stem  of  a  plant,  (e)  Not 
able  to  resist  onset  or  attack ;  easily  sur- 
mounted or  overcome;  as,  a  weak  fortress, 
harrier,  or  fence.— 2.  Deficient  in  force  of 
utterance  or  sound ;  having  little  volume, 
loudness,  or  sonorousness  ;  low ;  feeble  ; 
small  'A  voice,  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and 
womanish/  Ascham. — 3.  Wanting  in  ability 
to  perform  its  functions  or  office;  deficient 
in  functional  energy,  activity,  or  the  like. 
'M^yweak  stomach.'  Shak.  'My  eyes  are 
weak. '  Shak.  — 4.  Unfit  for  purposes  of  attack 
or  defence,  either  from  want  of  members, 
training,  courage,  or  other  martial  resources; 
not  strong  in  arms. 


The  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  "weak  to  undertake  our  wars. 


Shak. 


5.  Not  abundantly  or  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  essential,  required,  or  usual 
ingredients,  or  with  stimulating  or  nourish- 
ing substances  or  properties;  notof  the  usual 
strength;  as,  weak  tea;  weak  broth;  a  weak 
infusion;  weak  punch.— 6.  Not  possessing 
moral  or  mental  strength,  vigour,  or  energy; 
deficient  in  strength  of  intellect  or  judg- 
ment. 'A  weak  mind  and  an  able  body.' 
Shak. 

Origen  was  never  weak  enough  to  imagine  that 
there  were  two  Gods.  H'aterland. 

To  think  everything  disputable  is  a  proof  of  a 
•weak  mind  and  a  captious  temper.  Beattie. 

7.  Having  imperfect  mental  faculties;  im- 
becile ;  silly ;  fatuous ;  stupid ;  as,  a  person 
of  weak  intellect  or  mind. — 8.  Not  having 
acquired  full  confidence  or  conviction;  not 
decided  or  confirmed;  vacillating;  wavering. 

Him  that  is  -weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye,  but  not 
to  doubtful  disputations.  Rom.  xiv.  i. 

9.  Wanting  steadiness  or  firmness;  unable 
to  withstand  temptation,   persuasion,  ur- 
gency, or  the  like;  easily  moved,  impressed, 
or  overcome. 

Superior  and  unmoved ;  here  only  -weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Milton. 

\i-weak  woman  went  astray, 
Their  stars  were  more  at  fault  than  they.     Prior, 

10.  Resulting  from  or  indicating  lack  of 
judgment,  discernment,  or  firmness;  aris- 
ing from  want  of  moral  courage,  of  self- 
denial,  or  of  determination;  injudicious; 
as,  a  weak  compliance;  a  weak  surrender. 

If  evil  thence  ensue 
She  first  his  -weak  indulgence  will  accuse.    Milton. 

11.  Not  having  effective  or  prevailing  power, 
or  not  felt  to  be  effective  or  prevailing. 

My  ancient  incantations  are  too  tt-eak        Shak. 

If  my  -weak  oratory 

Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here.  Sftak. 

12.  Not  having  the  power  to  convince;  not 
supported  by  the  force  of  reason  or  truth; 
unsustained;  as,  weak  reasoning  or  argu- 
ment; weak  evidence. 

A  case  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  much  per- 
sisted in.  Hooker 

13.  Not  founded  in  right  or  justice;  not 
easily  defensible. 

I  know  not  what  to  say;  my  title's  -weak— 
Tell  me.  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir?     Shak. 

14.  Not  haying  power  or  vigour  of  expres- 
sion; deficient  in  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point; 
as,  a  weak  sentence;  a  weak  style.— 15.  In- 
considerable; slight;  insignificant.     'This 
weak  and  idle  theme.'    Shak.     'Mine  own 
iceak  merits.'    Shak.— 16.  In  gram,  a  term 
applied  to  a  noun  or  a  verb,  or  to  a  declen- 
sion or  conjugation  where  the  plural  in  the 
case  of  the  noun  is  marked  by  the  addition 
of  8,  and  the  preterite  and  past  participle 
in  the  case  of  verbs  are  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ed;  as,  boy,  boys;  I  love,  I  loved,  I 
am  loved:  called  otherwise  regular,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  strong,  or  irregular.— Weak 
side,  that  side  or  aspect  of  a  person's  char- 
acter or  disposition  by  which  he  is  most 
easily  influenced  or  affected. 

Guard  thy  heart 

On  this  -weak  side  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Addison. 

Weakt  (wek),  v.t.  To  make  weak;  to  weaken. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Weakt  (wek),  v.i.  To  become  weak.  Chau- 
cer. 

Weaken  (wek'n),  v.t.  [Weak,  and  the  verb- 
forming  suffix  -en.  ]  To  make  weak  or  weaker 
to  lessen  the  strength  of  or  to  deprive  of 
strength;  to  debilitate;  to  enervate;  to  en- 
feeble; as,  to  weaken  the  body;  to  weaken 
the  mind;  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  ma 


gistrnte;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an  objec- 
tion or  argument. 

A  languor  came 

Vpfm  him.  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  \\\e  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more. 
Tennyson. 

Weaken  (wek'n).  v.i.  To  become  weak  or 
weaker ;  as,  he  weakens  from  day  to  day. 
Shak. 

Weakener  (wek'u-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  weakens. 

Fastings  and  mortifications,  .  .  .  rightly  managed, 
are  huge  helps  to  piety,  and  great  -weakness  of  sin. 
South. 

Weakening  (wek'ning),  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  reducing  strength;  as,  a  very  weaken- 
ing disease. 

Weak-eyed  (wek'U),  a.  Having  weak  eyes. 
CoUins. 

Weak-ftsfl  (wek'flsh),  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Otolithus  (0.  regalis),  so  called  because  it 
has  a  tender  mouth  and  cannot  pull  hard 
when  hooked.  Called  also  Squeteagiie  (which 
see). 

Weak-headed  (wekTied-cd),  a.  Having  a 
weak  head  or  intellect. 

Weak-hearted  (wek'hart-edX  a.  Having 
little  courage;  dispirited.  Shak. 

Weakisb,  (wek'ish),  a.  Somewhat  weak; 
weakly. 

There  was  an  innocent  young  waiter  of  a  slender 
form  and  with  -weakisft  legs.  Dickens. 

Weakling  (wek'ling),  n.    A  feeble  creature. 

And  drags  me  down     .  .  to  mob  me  up  withal 

In  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind, 

Poor  weakling  even  as  they  are.          Tennyson. 

Weakly  (wek'li),  adv.  In  a  weak  manner; 
as,  (a)  with  little  physical  strength;  faintly; 
not  forcibly;  as,  a  fortress  weakly  defended. 
(6)  With  want  of  efficacy. 

Was  plighted  faith  so  -weakly  seal'd  above  I 

Dry  den. 

(c)  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect;  in- 
discreetly; injudiciously. 

This  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 

Under  the  seal  of  silence,  could  not  keep 

But  -weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.    Milton 

Weakly  (wek'li),  a.  Not  strong  of  constitu- 
tion; infirm;  as,  a  weakly  woman;  a  man  of 
a  weakly  constitution.  'This  pretty,  puny, 
weakly  little  one.'  Tennyson. 

Weakness  (wek'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  weak;  as,  (a)  want  of  physical 
strength;  want  of  force  or  vigour;  feeble- 
ness; as,  the  weakness  of  a  child;  the  weak- 
ness of  an  invalid;  the  weakness  of  a  wall  or 
bridge,  or  of  thread  or  cordage.  '  The  weak- 
nessof  mine  eyes.'  Shak.  (b)  Want  of  men- 
tal or  moral  strength;  want  of  strength  of 
will  or  resolution;  feebleness  of  mind. 

Sir,  I  am  vex'd; 

Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled ; 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity.  Shak. 

All  wickedness  is  -weakness.  Milton. 

(c)  Want  of  spiritedness,  ardour,  or  spright- 
liness.  'Soft  without  weakness;  without 
glaring  gay.'  Pope,  (d)  Want  of  moral  force 
or  effect  upon  the  mind;  want  of  cogency. 
'The  weakness  of  those  testimonies.'  Tillot- 
son.  (e) Defect;  failing;  fault:  with  a  plural. 
Many  take  pleasure  .  .  .  in  spreading  abroad  the 
•weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character.  Addison, 

SYN.  Feebleness,  debility,  infirmity,  imbe- 
cility, decrepitude,  defect,  failing,  frailty, 
faintness. 

Weak-sighted  (wek'sit-ed),  a.  Having  weak 
sight.  Abr.  Tucker. 

Weak-spirited  (wek'spir-it-ed),  a.  Having 
a  weak  or  timorous  spirit;  pusillanimous. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Weal  (wel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wela,  weala,  pros- 
perity, wealth,  bliss,  lit.  the  state  of  being 
well,  from wel, well;  Dan.  vel,  Sw.  val,  O.H.G. 
wela,  weal.  See  WELL.]  1.  A  sound,  healthy, 
prosperous  state  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
state  of  being  well;  welfare;  prosperity; 
happiness.  'Partner  of  your  weal  or  woe.' 
Shak.  '  As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls 
and  bodies.'  Bacon. 

The  weal  or  wo  in  thee  is  plac  d.          Milton 
— The  public,  general,  or  common  weal,  the 
interest,  wellbeing,  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, state,  or  society. 

He  for  the  contttton  weal, 
The  fading  politics  of  mortal  Rome, 
As  I  might  slay  this  child,  if  good  need  were. 
Slew  both  his  sons.  Tennyson 

2.t  The  body  politic;  the  state.  'The  spe- 
cial watchmen  of  our  English  weal.'  Shak. 

Weal  t  (wel),  v.t.  To  promote  the  weal  or 
welfare  of.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Weal  (wel),  n.  The  mark  of  a  stripe.  See 
WALE. 

Weal  (wel),  v.t.  To  mark  with  stripes.  See 
WALE. 
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Weal-balanced  (wel-bal'anst),  a.   Balance 
with  regard  to  the  common  weal  or  good. 

From  thence. 

By  cold  gradation  and  -weal-balanced  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo.  Shak. 

[Used  probably  only  this  once.] 
Weald(weld),a.  [A.  Sax.  weald,  maid,  afores 
tract;  G.  wald,  a  wood  or  forest.  It  is  a  fon 
of  tt-fild  (which  see).]  A  piece  of  open  fores 
land;  a  woody  place  or  woody  waste;  a  wol( 
As  a  proper  name  it  is  applied  to  a  valle 
or  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Xort 
and  South  Downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex  i 
England.  '  Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmer 
ing  waste  and  U'eald.'  Tennyson. 
Weald-clay  (wc-ld'kla),  n.  The  upper  por 
turn  of  the  Wealden  formation,  compose 
of  beds  of  clay,  sandstone,  calcareous  sain 
stone,  conglomerate  limestone,  and  iror 
'  stone.  The  clay  is  of  a  bluish  or  brownisl 
colour,  tenacious,  somewhat  indurated  am 
slaty.  The  limestone  is  often  concretionary 
and  usually  contains  fresh-water  shells  o 
the  genus  Paludina.  The  weald-clay  form 
the  subsoil  of  the  wealds  of  Sussex  am 
Kent,  separating  the  Shauklin-sands  from 
the  Hastings  beds. 
Wealden  (wel'den),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  weald;  specifically,  belonging  to  th 
Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent.— Wealden  for 
illation,  group,  or  strata,  in  yeol.  a  series  o 
fresh-water  strata  belonging  to  the  lowe 
cretaceous  epoch,  and  occurring  between 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  oolite  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  chalk  formation.  The 
nameoriginated  from  the  circumstance  tha 
these  fluviatile  beds  are  largely  developec 
in  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  thej 
seem  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  estu 
ary  which  received  the  clay  and  mud  o 
some  gigantic  river.  The  group  has  been 
divided  into  two  series,  the  weald-clay  anc 
Hastings  sands  (see  these  terms).  The  or 
ganic  remains  of  the  Wealden  formation 
consist  of  the  bones  of  huge  reptiles,  fresh 
water  shells,  and  plant  remains.  The  most 
remarkable  animal  remains  are  those  of  th 
Dinosauria  belonging  to  the  genera  Hylajo- 
saurus,  Megalosaurus,  Iguanodon,  &c. ;  va- 
rious flsh  of  the  placoid  and  ganoid  orders 
also  occur.  The  vegetable  fossils  belong 
chiefly  to  ferns,  and  to  the  gymnospernia- 
tous  orders  of  conifers  and  cycads.  See  Pur- 
beck  Beds  under  PUEBECK. 

Wealden  (wel'den),  n.  In  geol.  the  Weal- 
den group  or  formation. 

Wealdisht  (weld'ish),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  weald;  especially  to  the  wealds  of  Kent 
Surrey,  and  Sussex.  'The  wealdish  men. 
Fuller. 

Wealfult  (weTful),  a.  Happy;  joyous;  feli- 
citous. Davies. 

Weals-man  (welz'man),  n.  A  man  who  con- 
sults, or  professes  to  consult,  the  public 
weal;  a  name  given  sneeringly  to  a  politi- 
cian. 

Meeting  two  such  weals-men  as  you  are  I  cannot 
call  you  Lycurguses.  Shak. 

[Nares  says  the  word  occurs  only,  perhaps 
in  the  above  extract.] 

Wealth  (welth),  n.  [O.E.  welthe,  lit.  the 
state  of  being  well,  from  well,  and  suffix  -th; 
comp.  health,  breadth,  sloth,  mirth,  growth, 
<fcc.]  l.f  Weal;  prosperity;  external  happi- 
ness. 

Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 
•wealth.  I  Cor.  x.  24. 

Grant  her  (or  him)  in  health  and  -wealth  long  to  live. 
Common  Prayer. 

2.  A  collective  term  for  riches;  material 
possessions  in  all  their  variety;  large  pos- 
sessions of  money,  goods,   or  land;  that 
abundance  of  worldly  estate  which  exceeds 
the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  commu- 
nity; affluence;  opulence. 

Get  place  and  -wealth;  if  possible,  with  grace. 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place.  Pope. 

3.  Affluence;  profusion;  abundance. 

Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The  shade  of  passing  thought,  the  wealth 
Of  words  and  wit.  Tennyson. 

4.  In  pol.  econ.  wealth  embraces  all  and 
only  such  objects  as  have  both  utility  and 
can  be  appropriated  in  exclusive  possession, 
and  therefore  exchanged.    Political  econo- 
mists consider  labour  as  the  only  source  of 
wealth;  and  political  economy  treats  mainly 
of  the  means  of  promoting  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  and  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions to  its  development. 

Wealthfult  (welth'ful),  a.  Full  of  wealth 
or  happiness;  prosperous.  Sir  T.  More. 

Wealthily  (welth'i-li),  adv.  In  a  wealthy 
m.mner;  in  the  midst  of  wealth;  richly. 


'Born    in   wealth  and    malthUy    nursed 
Hood. 

1  come  to  wive  it  -wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily  then  happily  in  Padua.  Shak. 

Wealthiness  (welth'i-nes),  n.  State  of  bein 
wealthy;  richness. 

Wealthy  (welth'i),  a.  1.  Having  wealth 
rich;  having  large  possessions  in  land 
goods,  money,  or  securities,  or  larger  tha 
the  generality  of  men;  opulent;  affluen 
Aswealth  is  a  comparative  thing,  a  man  ma 
be  wealthy  in  one  place  and  not  so  in  an 
other.  '  Married  to  a  wealthy  widow.'  Shak 

2.  Eich  in  any  sense,  as  in  beauty,  orna 
inent,  endowments,  &c. ;  enriched.    [Poet 
cal.] 

One  (window)  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  en 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount  and  mere. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Large  in  point  of  value;  ample.    'He 
dowry  wealthy.1    Shak. 

Wean  (wen),  i-.t.  [A.  Sax.  wenian,  to  accus 
torn,  whence  dwenian,  to  wean;  Icel.  venja 
to  accustom ;  Dan.  v&nne,  to  accustom 
vcennefra  brystet,  to  wean,  lit.  to  accustorr 
from  the  breast;  G.  getmhnen,  to  accustom 
entwohnen,  to  break  of  a  custom,  to  accus 
torn  one  to  do  without,  to  wean;  from  sten 
seen  in  wont.  See  WONT.  ]  1.  To  separat 
from  the  breast  or  from  the  mother's  milli 
as  food;  to  ablactate;  to  accustom  and  re 
concile,  as  a  child  or  other  young  animal 
to  a  want  or  deprivation  of  the  breast. 

And  the  child  grew  and  was  weaned.  Gen.  xxi.  9. 

2.  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections 
from  any  object  of  desire;  to  reconcile  to 
the  want  or  loss  of  something;  to  disengage 
from  any  habit,  former  pursuit,  or  enjoy 
ment;  as,  to  wean  the  heart  from  tempora 
enjoyments. 

I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  -wean  them  from  them 
selves.  shot. 

Wean  (wen),  n.  \.  An  infant;  a  weanling 
[Provincial  English.]— 2.  A  child;  a  boy  or 
girl  of  no  great  age.  [Scotch.] 

Weanel.t  Weanellt  (wen'el),  n.  A  wean 
ling;  an  animal  newly  weaned.  'A  lamb, 
or  a  kid,  or  a  weanell.'  Spenser. 

Weaning-brash  (wen 'ing -brash),  n.  In 
med.  a  severe  form  of  diarrhoea  which  super- 
venes at  times  on  weaning. 

Weanling  (wenling),  n.  A  child  or  other 
animal  newly  weaned. 

Weanling  (wenling),  a.  Recently  weaned. 
'  Weanling  herds.'  Milton. 

Weapon  (wep'on),  n.  [A.  Sax.  watpen,  a 
weapon;  common  to  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages :  Icel.  vdpn,  vopn,  Dan.  vaaben,  Sw. 
rapen,  D.  wapen,  G.  waffe,  a  weapon,  Goth. 
vepna  (pi.),  arms.  Probably  from  same  root 
as  E.  whip.]  1.  Any  instrument  of  offence; 
anything  used  or  designed  to  be  used  in 
destroying  or  annoying  an  enemy,  as  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  a  club,  a  rifle,  a  cannon, 
<fcc.—  2.  An  instrument  for  contest  or  for 
combating  enemies,  either  for  offence  or  de- 
fence; an  instrument  that  may  be  classed 
among  arms. 

The  -weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal. 

2  Cor.  I.  4. 

Let  not  woman  s  weapons,  water  drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shak. 

3.  In  bat.  a  thorn,  prickle,  sting,  or  the  like, 
with  which  plants  are  furnished  for  defence. 
Weaponed  (wep'ond),  a.   Armed;  furnished 
with  weapons  or  arms;  equipped. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weafon'tt 
Shai. 

veaponless  (wep'on-les),  a.    Unarmed; 
having  no  weapon.    Milton. 
Weaponry  (wep'on-ri),  n.     Weapons  in 
teneral.    [Rare.] 

Weapon-salve  (wep'on-sav  or  wep'on- 
salv),  n.  A  salve  which  was  supposed  to 
cure  the  wound  by  being  applied  to  the 
weapon  that  made  it.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
iays  the  salve  produces  sympathy  between 
ihe  wound  and  the  weapon,  citing  several 
n  stances  to  prove  that  'as  the  sword  is 
ireated  the  wound  inflicted  by  it  feels.  Thus, 
if  the  instrument  is  kept  wet  the  wound 
will  feel  cool,  if  held  to  the  fire  it  will  feel 
lot,'  <fec.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
lines:— 

She  has  taen  the  broken  lance. 
And  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

Sir  IV.  Scott  (Mannion) 

Weapon-schaw  (wep'on-sha),  n.    Wapen- 
shaw  (which  see).    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Weapon-smith  (wep'on -smith),  n.     One 
who  makes  weapons  of  war;  an  armourer. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  the  first  mechanics— beyond 
the  heroical  weapon-smith  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 


the  other  the  poor  professors  of  such  rude  arts  as  the 
homestead  cannot  do  without  .  .  .  should  be  those 
who  have  no  land.  y.  .17.  kemblc. 

Wear  (war),  i:t.  pret.  wore;  pp.  worn;  ppr. 
wttaing.  [A.  Sax.  weriati,  to  wear,  to  put 
on— a  weak  verb  (pret.  we>  ode) ;  O.H.G. 
IMfioui,  gawerjan,  to  put  on,  to  clothe;  Icel. 
i-erja,  Goth,  vaijan,  to  clothe.  There  has 
been  in  this  word  a  change  from  s  to  r,  and 
the  root  is  the  same  as  in  L.  testio,  a  gar- 
ment. See  VEST.]  1.  To  carry  covering  or 
appendant  to  the  body,  as  clothes,  weapons, 
ornaments,  Ac.;  to  have  on;  as,  to  mar  a 
coat  or  a  robe:  to  wear  a  sword;  to  u-car  a 
crown. 

Many  it-earing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither.  Shak. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  -wore. 

1.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitualuse; 
to  deteriorate  or  waste  away  by  carrying,  as 
clothes  upon  one's  person;  to  use  up;  as,  to 
wear  clothes  rapidly;  boots  well  worn.— 
3.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attri- 
tion; to  lessen  or  diminish  by  continuous 
action  upon;  to  consume;  to  waste;  to  de- 
stroy by  degrees.  'The  waters  wear  the 
stones.'  Jobxiv.  19. 

When  waterdrops  have  warn  the  stones  of  Troy 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up.  Shak. 

Hence — 4.  To  exhaust;  to  weary;  to  fatigue. 

Since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one 
To  Tvear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs.       Shak. 

And  hence— 5.  To  forget;  to  efface  from  the 
memory. 

Sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  u'orti.  Shak. 

6.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percus- 
sion or  attrition;  to  form  by  continual  rub- 
bing; as,  a  constant  current  of  water  will 
wear  a  channel  in  stone.— 7.  To  have  or  ex- 
hibit an  appearance  of;  to  bear;  to  carry;  to 
exhibit;  to  show. 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  -it-ear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 

We  it-ear  a  face  of  joy,  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore.      II  'ordsTt-orth. 

8.  To  bring  about  gradually;  to  affect  by 
degrees;  hence,  to  cause  to  think  or  act 
in  a  certain  way  or  direction :  often  used 
with  in  or  into. 

Trials  -wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what,  possibly,  in 
the  first  essay,  displeased  us.  Locke. 

A  man  .  .  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great 
author  every  time  he  peruses  him,  wears  himself  into 
the  same  manner.  Addison. 

—To  wear  away,  to  impair,  diminish,  or 
destroy  bygradualattritionorimperceptible 
action.— To  wear  off,  to  remove  or  diminish 
by  attrition.— To  -wear  out,  (a)  to  wear  till 
useless;  to  render  useless  by  wearing  or 
using ;  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  book. 
(i>)  To  waste  or  destroy  by  degrees ;  to  con- 
sume tediously ;  as,  to  wear  out  life  in  idle 
projects.  '  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shape- 
less idleness.'  Shak.  (c)  To  harass;  to  tire 
completely.  Dan.  vii.  25.  (d)  To  waste  the 
strength  of;  as,  an  old  man  worn  out  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Wear  (war),  t>.t.  1.  To  be  undergoing  gra- 
dual impairment  or  diminution ;  to  waste 
gradually;  to  be  diminished  or  to  pass  awny 
by  attrition,  by  use,  or  by  time :  generally 
followed  by  some  particle,  as  away,  off,  out. 
&c.  'Though  marble  wear  with  raining.' 
Shak.  'Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.'  Exod. 
xviii.  18.— 2.  To  pass  away,  as  time ;  to  be 
spent;  often,  to  be  tediously  spent  or  con- 
sumed. 'Thus  wore  out  night.'  Milton. 
Away,  I  say;  time  -wears.  Shak. 

3.  t  To  be  worn  appendant  to  the  body ;  to 
be  the  fashion.     '  Like  the  brooch  and  the 
tooth-pick  which  wear  not  now.'    Shak. — 

4.  To  become  gradually  fit,  as  a  garment  by 
wearing.    [Rare.] 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  -wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart.    Shak. 

5.  To  move  or  advance  slowly;  to  make 
gradual  progress;  as,  the  winter  wore  on. 

Never  morning  -wore 
To  evening,  t>ut  some  heart  did  break.     Tennyson. 

6.  To  become;  to  grow.    [Old  and  Scotch.) 

The  Spaniards  began  to  -ware  weary,  for  winter 
drew  on.  Berners. 

— To  w£ar  well  or  ill,  to  be  wasted  away 

slowly  or  quickly;  to  last  a  long  or  short 
;ime ;  to  be  affected  by  time  or  use  with 
rifficulty  or  easily. — To  wear  off,  to  pass 

away  by  degrees ;  as,  the  follies  of  youth 

wear  off  with  age. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon  -wears 
off  Locke. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Wear  (war),  n.  1.  The  act  of  wearing;  the 
state  of  being  worn;  diminution  by  friction, 
use,  time,  or  the  like;  as,  this  dress  is  not 
for  daily  wear;  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  gar- 
ment.—2.  The  tiling  worn ;  the  style  of  dress; 
hence,  the  fashion;  vogue.  'Motley's  the 
only  wear.'  Shak. 

Sir,  your  good  worship,  will  you  be  my  bail? 
No,  indeed,  will  1  not,  Ponipey;  it  is  not  the  u-ear. 
Shak. 

—  Wear  and  tear,  the  loss  by  wearing;  the 
waste,  diminution,  decay,  or  injury  which 
anything  sustains  by  ordinary  use;  as,  the 
/  and  tear  of  machinery;  the  wear  and 
tear  of  furniture. 

Wear  («'ar),  v.t.  [A  form  of  veer.]  ffaut.  to 
bring  on  the  other  tack  by  turning  the  ves- 
sel round,  stern  toward  the  wind. 

Wear  (wer),  v.t.  [O.E.  were,  wren,  werie, 
from  A.  Sax.  werian,  to  guard,  to  defend; 
Icel.verja,  Dan.  vcerge,  Goth,  warjan.  Akin 
to  wary.]  [Scotch.]  1.  To  guard;  to  watch, 
as  a  gate,  door,  opening,  &c  ,  so  that  it  is 
not  entered. 

I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  spear  while 
I  kept  the  back  door  wi*  the  lance. 

Border  Minstrelsy. 

2.  To  ward  off;  to  prevent  from  approaching 
or  entering ;  as,  to  wear  the  wolf  from  the 
sheep. 

Wear  (wer),  n.    Same  as  Weir  (which  see). 

Wearable  (war'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
worn ;  as,  the  clothes  are  wearable.  Some- 
times used  substantively.  '  Rejecting  every 
wearable  that  comes  from  England.'  Swift. 

Wearer  (war'er),  n.  1.  One  who  wears  or 
carries  as  appendant  to  the  body ;  as,  the 
wearer  of  a  cloak,  a  sword,  or  a  crown.  *  The 
wearer  of  Antonius'  beard.'  Shak. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tossed 
and  fluttered  into  rags.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

Weariable  (we'ri-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
coming wearied  or  fatigued.  Quart.  Rev. 
[Rare.  ] 

Weariful  (we'ri-ful),  a.  Full  of  weariness; 
causing  weariness;  wearisome.  [Rare.] 

Wearifully  (we'ri-ful-lt),  adv.  In  a  weari- 
ful manner;  wearisomely.  [Rare.] 

Weariless  (we'ri-les),  a.  Incessant;  un- 
wearied. '  Weariless  wing.'  Hogg.  [Rare.] 

Wearily  (we'ri-li),  adv.  In  a  weary  or  tire- 
some manner;  like  one  fatigued.  'You  look 
wearily.'  Shak. 

Weariness  (we'ri-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  weary  or  tired;  that  lassitude  or  ex- 
haustion of  strength  which  is  induced  by 
labour;  fatigue.  '  With  weariness  and  wine 
oppress' d. '  Dryden. 

{Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shak. 

2.  Uneasiness  proceeding  from  monotonous 
continuance;  tedium;  ennui;  languor.  'Till 
one  could  yield  for  weariness. '  Tennyson. 

Wearing  (war' ing),  a.  Applied  to  what  is 
worn;  as,  wearina  apparel. 

Wearingf  (war'ing),  n.  That  which  one 
wearsiclothes;  garments. 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing  and  adieu !     Shak. 

Wearlsht  (weYish),a.  [Perhaps  from  weary, 
in  meaning  4.]  1. Wizen;  withered;  shrunk. 
'A  little,  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy 
by  nature.'  Burton. — 2.  Insipid;  tasteless; 
washy. 

Wearisome  (we'ri-sum),  a.  [From  wear;/.] 
Causing  weariness ;  tiresome ;  tedious ;  fa- 
tiguing; irksome;  monotonous;  as,  a  weari- 
some march;  a  wearisome  day's  work. 
Wearisotne  nights  are  appointed  to  me.  Job  vii.  3. 
Alas,  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long  I  Shak. 

Wearisomely  (we'ri-sum-li),  adv.  In  a 
wearisome  manner;  tediously;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness.  Raleigh. 

Wearisomeness  (we'ri-sum-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wearisome ;  tire- 
someness ;  tediousness ;  as,  the  wearisome- 
ness  of  toil  or  of  waiting  long  in  anxious 
expectation.  'Continual  plodding  and  weari- 
xoineness.*  Milton. 

Weary  (we'ri),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wtrig,  weary, 
O.  Sax.  wdrig;  according  to  Skeat  from 
A.  Sax.  wdr,  a  swampy  place,  the  same  word 
as  w6s,  Mod.  E.  ooze,  the  word  originally 
having  reference  to  the  fatigue  of  walking 
in  wet.]  1.  Having  the  strength  much  ex- 
hausted by  toil  or  violent  exertion ;  having 
the  strength,  endurance,  patience,  or  the 
like,  worn  out;  tired;  fatigued.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  of  before  the  cause  of  fatigue  or 
exhaustion;  as,  to  be  weary  of  marching;  to 
be  weary  of  reaping;  to  be  weary  of  study. 
Let  us  not  be  -weary  in  well-doing.  Gal.  vi.  o. 


2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  some- 
thing painful,  irksome,  or  the  like;  sick; 
disgusted. 

ll'eary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 

And  yokes  her  silver  doves.  Shak. 

3.  Causing  fatigue  or  tedium;  tiresome;  irk- 
some; as,  a  weary  way;  a  weary  life. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.         Shak. 

4.  Feeble;  sickly;  puny.    Forby;  Jamieson. 
[Provincial .English  andScotch.  ]— STN.  Tired, 
fatigued,  disgusted,  sick,  tiresome,  irksome, 
wearisome. 

Weary  (we'ri),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wearied;  ppr. 
wearying.  [From  the  adjective.]  1.  To 
make  weary;  to  reduce  or  exhaust  the  phy- 
sical strength  or  endurance  of ;  to  tire;  to 
fatigue;  as,  to  weary  one's  self  with  labour 
or  travelling. 

The  people  shall  weary  themselves  for  very  vanity. 
Hab.  ii.  13. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  of;  to  make  im- 
patient of  continuance. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee;  I  weary  thee.      Shak. 

3.  To  harass  by  anything  irksome. 

I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.      Milton. 

—To  weary  out,  to  subdue  or  exhaust  by 
fatigue  or  by  anything  irksome.  'Me  over- 
watch'd  and  wearied  out.'  Milton.— SYN.  To 
tire,  fatigue,  exhaust,  harass,  jade,  fag, 
dispirit. 

Weary  (we'ri),  v.i.  To  become  weary;  to 
tire;  to  become  impatient  of  continuance. 

Sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it.  Tennyson. 

Weary  (we'ri),  n.  [A.  Sax  werg.  a  curse.  See 
WARY,  to  curse.]  A  curse.  Used  now  only 
in  the  phrases  '  Weary  fa'  you! '  '  Weary  on 
you!'  and  the  like.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Wearyfu'  (we'ri-fu),  a.  Causing  pain ;  ca- 
lamitous. Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Weasand  (we'zand),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wcesend, 
wtisend,  the  windpipe ;  0.  Fris.  wasende, 
O.H.G.  weisunt;  perhaps,  as  Wedgwood 
thinks,  named  from  the  wheezing  sound 
made  in  breathing.  See  WHEEZE.]  The 
windpipe  or  trachea ;  the  canal  through 
which  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 
Written  also  Wesand,  Wezand,  and  Weaz- 
and.  Spenser;  Shak.;  Wiseman. 

Weasel  (we'zl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wesle,  D.  wezel, 
Dan.  vessel,  G.  wiesel,  O.H.G.  wisala,  weasel. 
Etym.  doubtful.  ]  1.  A  name  common  to  the 
digitigrade  carnivorous  animals  belonging 
to  the  genus  ilustela,  family  Mustelidre. 
The  true  weasels  are  distinguished  by  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  their  bodies;  the 
feet  are  short,  the  toes  separate,  and  the 
claws  sharp.  The  common  weasel  (Jf.  mtl- 
garis)  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  temperate 


Common  Weasel  (Musttla  vitlparis). 

and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  British  quad- 
rupeds. It  is  the  smallest  of  the  MtuteUda 
of  the  Old  World,  measuring  about  2i  inches 
in  height,  about  7J  in  length,  with  a  tail  about 
2J  inches  long.  The  body  is  extremely  slen- 
der and  arched,  the  head  small  and  flattened, 
the  neck  very  long,  the  legs  short,  and  also 
the  tail.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour 
above,  white  beneath ;  tail  of  the  same, 
colour  as  the  body.  It  feeds  on  mice,  rats, 
moles,  and  small  birds,  and  is  often  useful 
as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  in  ricks,  barns,  and 
granaries.  Among  other  well-known  species 
are  the  polecat  (ii.  putorius),  the  ferret  (if. 
furo),  the  ermine  (A/,  erminea),  and  the 
sable  (if.  zibettina). 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  wascl 
sucks  eggs.  Shak. 

2.  A  lean,  mean,  sneaking,  greedy  fellow. 

The  weasel  Scot 

Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 
SfiaJt. 

Weasel -coot  (we'zl-kot),  n.  A  bird,  the 
red-headed  smew,  or  Mergus  minutus  mus- 
telinus. 


Weasel-faced  (we'zl-fast),  a.  Having  a  thin 
sharp  face  like  a  weasel.  Steele. 

Weasel-snout  (we'/.l-snout),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Galeobdolon,  the  G.  lu- 
teuw.  See  GALEOBDOLON. 

Weasinesst  (we'zi-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  weasy.  Joye, 

Weasyt  (we'zi),  a.  [Lit.  icherzimj,  or  breath- 
ing hard,  from  being  puffed  up  with  good 
living.]  Gluttonous.  Joye. 

Weather  (weTH'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weder,  twe- 
eter, D.  and  L.G.  weder,  Icel.  vedr,  Sw.  tY*./- •- -. 
G.  wetter,  O.H.G.  wetar;  cog.  Bulg.  rjctr. 
Lith.  wettra,  weather;  supposed  to  be  from 
same  root  as  wind.]  1.  A  general  term  for 
the  atmospheric  conditions ;  the  state  of 
the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect  to  its 
temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  electrifi- 
cation, motions,  or  any  other  meteorological 
phenomena;  as,  warm  weather;  cold  wea- 
ther; wet  weather;  dry  weather;  calm  wea- 
ther; tempestuous  weather;  fair  weather; 
cloudy  wea ther;  hazy  weather,  and  the  like. 
The  investigation  of  the  various  causes 
which  determine  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  produce  those  changes  which 
are  incessantly  taking  place  in  its  condition, 
forms  the  subject  of  meteorology.  —2.  Change 
of  the  state  of  the  air;  meteorological 
change;  hence,  Jig.  vicissitude;  change  of 
condition. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  not 
in  decay:  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  fam- 
ily which  have  stood  against  the  waves  and  -weathers 
of  time.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Storm;  tempest.  '  What  gusts  of  weather 
from  that  gathering  cloud! '  Dryden. — 4.t  A 
light  rain;  a  shower.  Wickli/e.—b.  The  in- 
clination or  obliquity  of  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill to  the  plane  of  revolution.— To  make 
fair  weather,\  to  flatter;  to  make  flattering 
representations  to  some  one ;  to  conciliate 
another  by  fair  words  and  a  show  of  friend- 
ship. 

I  must  mate  fair  weather  ytl  awhile 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong.  Shak. 

— To  make  good  weather  (naut.),  to  behave 
well  in  a  storm;  to  ship  little  water. — To 
make  bad  weather  (naut.),  to  behave  ill  in 
a  storm;  to  ship  much  water:  said  of  a  ves- 
sel. 

Weather  (weTH'er),  v.t.  1.  To  air;  to  expose 
to  the  air.  [Rare.] 

Like  to  an  eagle  soaring  to  weather  his  broad  sails. 
Spenser. 

2.  Na\tt.  (a)  to  sail  to  the  windward  of;  as, 
to  weather*  cape;  to  weather  another  ship. 

We  -weathered  Pulo  Pare  on  the  29th,  and  stood 
in  for  the  main.  Cook. 

(b)  To  bear  up  against  and  come  through, 
though  with  difficulty:  said  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  as  also  of  its  captain  or  pilot;  as,  to 
weather  a  gale  or  storm. 
Here's  to  the  pilot  that  -weathered  the  storm. 

Canning. 

3.  To  bear  up  against  and  overcome,  as 
danger  or  difficulty;  to  sustain  the  effects  of; 
to  come  out  of,  as  a  trial,  without  perma- 
nent injury. 

You  will  -weather  the  difficulties  yet.  F.  W.Robertson. 

4.  lugeol.  to  disintegrate  and  waste  or  wear 
away;  as,  the  atmospheric  agencies  that 
weather  rocks. 

Geologists  speak  of  the  fresh  fracture  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  -weathered  surface.  Page, 

—To  weather  a  point,  (a)  naut.  to  gain  a 
point  toward  the  wind,  as  a  ship,  (b)  To 
gain  or  accomplish  anything  against  oppo- 
sition.— To  weather  out,  to  endure;  to  hold 
out  to  the  end. 

When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  -weather' d  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us. 
Addison. 

Weather  (weTH'er),  v.i.  In  geol.  to  surfer 
change,  disintegration,  or  waste,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  or  atmosphere,  as  a  rock 
or  cliff. 

Weather  (weTH'er),  a.  Naut.  toward  the 
wind;  windward:  a  frequent  element  in  com- 
pound words;  as,  twa(A*r-bow,  weather- 
beam,  weaker-gage,  weather-quarter,  &c. 

Weather-anchor(weTH'er-ang-ker),  n.  The 
anchor  lying  to  windward,  by  which  a  ship 
rides  when  moored. 

Weather-beaten  (weTH'er-bet-n),  a.  [Per- 
haps originally  this  word  was  weatner-bit- 
ten.]  Beaten  or  harassed  by  the  weather; 
having  been  seasoned  by  exposure  to  every 
kind  of  weather;  as,  a  iceather-beaten  sailor. 

Like  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn. 

Milton. 

Weather-bitten  (weTH'er-bit-n),  a.  Worn 
or  defaced  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  '  A 
weather-bitten  conduit.'  Shak. 


ch,  c/iain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go;      j.  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  si?i0;      TH.  (Aen;  th.  (Ain:      w,  wig;    wh,  wftig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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Weather -blown  (weTH'er-blon),  a.  Wea- 
ther-beaten; exposed.  Chapman. 
Weather-board  (weTH'er-bord),  n.  1.  Naut. 
(a)  that  side  of  a  ship  which  is  toward  the 
wind ;  the  windward  side.  (6)  A  piece  of 
plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship  when 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection from  bad  weather.  Weather-boards 
are  fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to 
turn  off  the  rain  without  preventing  the 
circulation  of  air. — 2.  A  board  used  in  wea- 
thei'-lmarding  (which  see). 
Weather-board  (weiu'er-bord),  v.t.  To 
nail  boards  upon,  as  a  roof,  lapping  one  over 
another,  in  order  to  prevent  rain,  snow,  &c., 
from  penetrating  them. 
Weather -boarding  (weTH'er-Mrd-ing),  n. 
Boards  nailed  with  a  lap  on  each  other,  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  the  rain  and 
snow,  used  in  roofs,  &c. 
Weather-bound  (weiu'er-bound),  a.  De 

layed  by  bad  weather. 
Weather-bow  (weiu'er-bo),  n.   The  side  o 
a  ship's  bow  that  is  to  windward 
Weather-box  (weTH'er-boks),  n.  A  kind  o 
hygrometer,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a  toy 
house,  in  which  certain  mechanical  result 
from  the  weight  or  flexure  of  materials  du 
to  dampness,  are  made  to  move  a  figure  o 
pair  of  figures— a  man  anil  a  woman  on 
poised  arm,  for  instance,  so  that  the  forme 
advances  from  his  porch  in  wet,  and  the  lat 
ter  in  dry  weather.     Called  also  Weather 
house. 

The  elder  and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Crawle 
were,  like  the  gentleman  and  lady  in  the  -weather 
box,  never  at  home  together.  Thackeray. 

Weather-cloth  (weTH'er-kloth),  n.  Naut.  a 
long  piece  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  used  to 
preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury  by  the 
weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defend  person 
from  the  wind  and  spray. 

Weathercock  (weTH'er-kok),  n.  I.  A  vane 
or  weather-vane ;  a  figure  on  the  top  of  a 
spire  or  the  like  which  turns  with  the  wini 
and  shows  its  direction:  so  called  because 
the  figure  of  a  cock,  as  an  emblem  of  vigi 
lance.had  long  been  a  favourite  form  of  vane 
Shale.— 2.  Any  thing  or  person  that  turns 
easily  and  frequently;  a  fickle,  inconstan 
person. 

The  word  which  I  have  given  shall  stand  like  fate 
Not  like  the  king's,  that  -weathercock  of  state. 

Weathercock  (wem'er-kok),  »  «.   To'serve 
as  a  weathercock    to  or  upon.     'Whose 
blazing   wyvern  weathercock' 'd  the  spire 
Tennyson. 

Weather-driven(weTH'er-driv-n),a.  Driven 
by  winds  or  storms;  forced  by  stress  oi 
weather. 

Weathered  (wein'erd),  p.  and  a.  1.  In  geol. 
wasted,  worn  away,  or  discoloured  by  ex- 
posure to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere: 
said  of  stones  or  rock  surfaces.— 2.  In  arch. 
a  term  applied  to  surfaces  which  have  a 
small  slope  or  inclination  given  to  them 
to  prevent  water  lodging  on  them,  as  win- 
dow-sills, the  tops  of  classic  cornices  and 
the  upper  surface  of  most  flat  stone-work 

Weather-eye  (we-CH'er-i),  n.  The  eye  that 
looks  at  the  sky  to  forecast  the  weather.— 
To  keep  one's  weather-eye  open  or  awake,  to 
be  vigilantly  on  one's  guard ;  to  nave  one's 
wits  about  one. 

Keep  your  weather  eye  a-wake,  and  don't  make  any 
more  acquaintances,  however  handsome.     Dickens. 

Weather-fend  (wera'er-fend),  v.t.  To  shel- 
ter; to  defend  from  the  weather.  'The 
line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell' 
Shak. 

Weather-gage  (weiH'er-gaj),  ».  i.  Naut. 
the  advantage  of  the  wind;  the  stage  or 
situation  of  one  ship  to  the  windward  of 
another. 

A  ship  is  said  to  have  the  -weather.gape  of  another 
when  she  is  at  the  windward  of  her. 

Admiral  Smyth. 

Hence— 2.  Advantage  of  position;  superior- 
ity. 

Were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine 
I  gain  the  loeatller.gage  of  fate.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Weather-gall  ( weTH'er-gal ),  n.  Same  as 
Water-gall. 

Weather -gauge  ( weTH'er-gaj ),  «.  Same 
as  Weather-gage.  Young's  Naut.  Diet. 

Weather-glass  (weTH'er-glas),  n.  An  in- 
strument to  indicate  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  word  is  generally  applied  to 
the  barometer,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  other 
instruments  for  measuring  atmospheric 
changes,  and  indicating  the  state  of  the 
weather,  as  the  thermometer,  hygrometer, 
manometer,  anemometer,  and  the  like. 


Weather-gleam  (weTH'er-glem),  n.  A  pe- 
culiar clear  sky  near  the  horizon.  [Provin- 
cial English.] 

The  -weallur-gleam  of  the  eastern  hills  began  to 
be  tinged  with  the  brightening  dawn.  Kaiit.  Mag. 

You  have  marked  the  lighting  of  the  sky  just 
above  the  horizon  when  clouds  are  about  to  break 
up  and  disappear.  Whatever  name  you  gave  it 
you  would  hardly  improve  on  that  of  the  '  -^father- 
gleam;  which  in  some  of  our  dialects  it  bears. 

Weather-hardened  ( weTH'er-hard'nd  ),''a. 
Hardened  by  the  weather;  weather-beaten. 
'A  countenance  which,  weather-hardened 
as  it  was.'  Southey. 

Weather-headed  (weTH'er-hed-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  sheepish  look :  probably  a  corruption 
of  wether-headed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Weather-helm  (welH'er-helm),  n.  A  ship 
is  said  to  carry  a  weather-helm  when,  owing 
to  her  having  a  tendency  to  gripe,  the  helm 
requires  to  be  kept  a  little  to  windward  or 
a-weather,  in  order  to  prevent  her  head 
from  coming  up  in  the  wind  while  sailing 
closehauled. 

Weather -house  ( weTH'er-hous )  n  See 
\VKATHER-BOX. 

Weathering  (weTH'er-ing),  n.  1.  In  geol.  the 
action  of  the  elements  on  a  rock  in  altering 
its  colour,  texture,  or  composition,  or  in 
rounding  off  its  edges,  or  in  gradually  dis- 
integrating it.  — 2.  In  arch,  the  inclination 
given  to  a  surface  so  as  to  enable  it  to  throw 
off  the  water. 

Weatherly  (wera'er-li),  a.    Naut.  applied 
to  a  ship  when  she  holds  a  good  wind,  that 
is,  when  she  presents  so  great  a  lateral  re- 
sistance to  the  water  while  sailing  close 
hauled  that  she  makes  very  little  leeway. 
Weathermost  ( weiH'er-most ),  o.    Bein 
furthest  to  the  windward. 
Weather-moulding  (weiu'er-mold-ing),  n 
In  arch,  a  dripstone  or  canopy  over  a  dooi 
or  window,  intended  to  throw  off  the  rain 
Weatherology  (weTH-er-ol'o-ji),  n.    A  hu 
morously  coined  word,  meaning  the  science 
of  the  weather. 

My  Muse  a  glass  of  U'entherology; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer.       Byrt»t. 

Weather-proof  (weTH'er-profX  "•  Proof 
against  rough  weather. 
Weather-prophet  (weTH'er-prof-et).n.  One 
who  foretells  weather  ;  one  skilled  in  fore- 
seeing  the  changes  or  state  of  the  weather, 
[Colloq.] 

Weather-quarter  ( wera'er-kwar-ter ),  n. 
The  quarter  of  a  ship  which  is  on  the  wind- 
ward side. 

Weather-roll  (weTH'er-rol),  n.    The  roll  of 
a  ship  to  the  windward,  in  a  heavy  sea,  upon 
the  beam:  opposed  to  lee-lurch. 
Weather -shore  ( weTH'er-shor ),  n.    The 
shore  which  lies  to  windward  of  a  ship 
Weather-side  (wem'er-sid),  n.  Naut.  that 
side  of  a  ship  under  sail  upon  which  the 
wind  blows,  or  which  is  to  windward 
Weather-spy  (weTH'er-spi),  n.  A  star-gazer; 
one  that  foretells  the  weather ;  a  weather- 
prophet.     Donne.     [Rare.] 
Weather-strip  (weiH'er-strip),  n.    A  piece 
of  board  or  other  material  which  closes  ac- 
curately the  space  between  a  shut  door  and 
the  threshold. 

Weather-tide  (weTH'er-tid),  n.  The  tide 
which  sets  against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  im- 
pelling her  to  the  windward. 
Weather-vane  (weTH'er-van),  n.  A  vane, 
erected  on  a  steeple  or  other  elevated  place, 
which,  by  turning  under  the  influence  of 
the  wind,  shows  the  quarter  it  blows  from; 
a  weather-cock. 

Weather-wise  ( weTH'er-wiz ),  a.  Skilful 
in  foreseeing  the  changes  or  state  of  the 
weather. 

Weatherwisert  (weTH'er-wiz-er),  n.  Some- 
thing that  foreshows  the  weather. 

The  flowers  of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  which  are  the  countryman's  -weathervjiser. 

Weather-worn  (weiH'er-worn),  a'.' Worn 
by  the  action  of  the  weather;  weathered. 
Weave  (wev),  v.t.  pret.  wave;  ppr.  weaving; 
pp.  woven,  wove;  pret.  &  pp.  formerly  often 
weaved.  [A.  Sax.  wefan,  pret.  wa>f,  pp.  we- 
fen;  D.  weven,  Icel.  vefa,  Dan.  vceoe,  Q. 
weben,  to  weave ;  cog.  Skr.  vap,  to  weave. 
Akin  web,  waft;  perhaps  wave.]  1.  To  form 
by  interlacing  anything  flexible,  such  as 
threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or  strips  of  differ- 
ent materials;  to  form  by  texture,  or  by 
inserting  one  part  of  the  material  within 
another;  as.  to  weave  cloth ;  to  weave  bas- 
kets. (See  WEAVING.)  '  Where  the  women 
wove  hangings  for  the  grove.'  2  Kings  xxiii.  8. 

And  now  his  -woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder. 
Shak. 


These  purple  vests  were  -wea-ved  by  Dardan  dames. 

2.  To  form  a  texture  with;  to  interlace  or 

entwine  into  a  fabric;  as,  to  weave  cotton 
wool,  silk;  to  weave  twigs.  'When  she 
weaved  the  sleided  silk.'  Shak. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 

And  Uie  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

Do  use  to  chant  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  entwine;  to  unite  by  intermixture  or 
close  connection.  •  When  religion  was  woven 
into  the  civil  government.'  Addison    'Those 
words  thus  woven  into  song.'    Byron. 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  Skat. 
•  ?e  Carries  off  only  such  scraps  in  his  memory  as  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  weave  into  a  connected  and 
consistent  whole.  Prescott 

4.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  with 
design  or  elaborate  care;  as,  to  weave  a 
plot. 

My  brain  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Weave  (wev),  v.i.  1.  To  practise  weaving- 
to  work  with  a  loom. 

Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance. 

2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven  'The 
amorous  vine  which  in  the  elm  still  weaves  ' 
W.  Browne.— S.  In  the  manege,  to  make  a 
motion  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  from 
side  to  side  like  the  shuttle  of  a  weaver- 
said  of  a  horse. 

Weave, t  v.i.    To  wave;  to  float.    Spenser. 

Weaver  (wev'er),  n.  1.  One  who  weaves- 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  weave. 

ll'm-vers  were  supposed  to  be  generally  good 
singers.  Their  trade,  being  sedentary,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  practising,  and  sometimes  in  parts. 
.  .  .  Many  of  tile  -weavers  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days 
were  Flemish  Calvinists.  who  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  were  therefore  particu- 
larly given  to  singing  psalms.  .  .  .  Hence  the  exda. 
mation  of  Falstaff. 

I  would  I  were  a  -weaver!  I  could  sing  psalms,  and 
all  manner  of  sougs.  Nares. 

[The  correct  reading  is  'sina  psalms  or 
anything.']— 2.  One  of  the  aquatic  insects 
of  the  genus  Gyrinus;  the  whirlwig  (which 
see). —3.  A  name  given  to  insessorial  birds 
of  various  genera,  belonging  to  the  couiros- 
tral  section  of  the  order,  and  forming  a 
group  or  sub-family  (Ploceinse)  of  the  Frin- 
gillidw  or  finches.  They  are  so  called  from 


Yellow-crowned  Weaver  and  Nest  (P.icterocephalits). 

the  remarkable  structure  of  their  nests, 
which  are  woven  in  a  very  wonderful  man- 
ner of  various  vegetable  substances.  Some 
species  build  their  nests  separate  and  singly, 
and  hang  them  from  slender  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  others  build  in  com- 
panies, numerous  nests  suspended  from  the- 
branches  of  a  tree  being  under  one  roof, 
though  each  one  forms  a  separate  compart- 
ment and  has  a  separate  entrance.  They 
are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Australia,  none  being  found 
in  Europe  or  America.  The  Ploceus  ictero- 
cephalus,  or  yellow-crowned  weaver,  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  constructs  an 
isolated  pensile  kidney-shaped  nest,  about 
7  inches  long  by  4J  broad,  with  an  opening  in 
the  side.  Naturalists  are  not  quite  agreed 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtine;        y,  Sc.  ley. 
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as  to  whether  the  nests  of  the  weaver-bird 
are  built  in  their  own  peculiar  manner  as 
a  means  of  preservation  against  the  rain,  or 
against  the  attacks  of  serpents  and  small 
quadrupeds,  probably  the  latter. 

Weaver-bird  (.wev'er-berd;,  n.  See  AVEAV- 
KIL,  ;;. 

Weaver-fish  (weVer-flsh).  n.  A  fish  of  the 
-vims  Trachinus.  See  WEEVER. 

Weaver's-Shuttle  (wev-erz-shut'l).  n.  A 
species  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca  (QmdiMn 
rt'lra),  in  which  the  aperture  is  produced 
into  a  long  canal  at  each  end  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  cowries. 

Weaving  (wev'ing),  n.  The  act  of  one 
who  weaves ;  the  act  or  art  of  producing 
rlutli  or  other  textile  fabrics  by  means  of 
a  loom  from  the  combination  of  threads  or 
filaments.  In  all  kinds  of  weaving,  whether 
plain  or  figured,  one  system  of  threads. 
called  the  woof  or  weft,  is  made  to  pass  al- 
ternately under  and  over  another  system 
of  threads  called  the  warp,  web,  or  chain. 
The  essential  operations  are  the  succes- 
sive raising  of  certain  threads  of  the  warp 
and  the  depression  of  others  so  as  to  form 
a  decussation  or  shed  for  the  passage  of 
the  weft  yarn,  which  is  then  beaten  up  by 
means  of  a  lay  or  batten.  Weaving  is  per- 
formed by  the  hand  in  what  are  called  hand- 
looms,  or  by  steam  in  what  are  called  power- 
looms,  but  the  general  arrangements  for  both 
are  to  a  certain  extent  the  same.  (See  LOOM, 
JACQUARD.)  Weaving,  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  not  only 
those  textile  fabrics  which  are  prepared  in 
the  loom,  but  also  net-work,  lace-work,  Ac. 

Weazen  (we'zn),  a.  [Icel.  visinn,  wizened, 
withered;  Sw.  and  Dan.  vissen,  withered. 
See  WIZEN.  ]  Thin;  lean;  withered;  wizened; 
as,  a  weazen  face.  'His  shadowy  figure  and 
dark  weazen  face.'  Irving. 

The  third  was  a  little  -weazen  drunken-looking 
body  with  a  pimply  face.  Dickens. 

Web  (web),  n.  [A.  Sax.  web,  webb,  from  the 
rtemoftwaw.  See  WEAVE.]  1.  That  which 
is  woven ;  the  whole  piece  of  cloth  woven 
in  a  loom;  locally,  (a)  a  piece  of  linen  cloth. 
(6)  The  warp  in  a  loom.  — 2.  Something  re- 
sembling a  web  or  sheet  of  cloth;  specifi- 
cally, a  large  roll  of  paper  such  as  is  used 
in  the  web-press  for  newspapers  and  the 
like. — 3.  A  plain,  flat  surface,  as  (o)t  a 
sheet  or  thin  plate  of  lead.  '  Christian  slain 
roll  up  in  webs  of  lead.'  Fairfax,  (b)  The 
blade  of  a  sword.  'The  sword  whereof  the 
web  was  steel.'  Fairfax,  (c)  The  blade  of 
a  saw.  (d)  The  plate,  or  its  equivalent  in 
a  beam  or  girder  which  con- 
nects the  upper  and  lower  flat 
or  laterally  extending  plates 
(tig.  b).  («)  The  correspond- 
ing portion  of  a  rail  between 
the  tread  and  foot  (fig.  c). 
(/)  The  flat  portion  of  a 
wheel,  as  of  a  railway  car- 
riage between  the  nave  and 
the  rim,  occupying  the  space  J 
where  spokes  would  be  in  an 
ordinary  wheel  (fig.  a),  (g)  The  Web  in 
solid  part  of  the  bit  of  a  section, 
key.  (h)  That  portion  of  an 
anvil  which  is  of  reduced  size  below  the 
head,  (i)  The  thin  sharp  part  of  the  coul- 
ter of  a  plough.— 4.  The  membrane  which 
unites  the  toes  of  many  water-fowl ;  a 
similar  membrane  possessed  by  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  ornithorhynchus.  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood.  —5.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads 
or  filaments  which  a  spider  spins,  and  which 
serves  as  a  net  to  catch  flies  or  other  in- 
sects for  its  food;  a  cobweb. 

Much  like  a  subtile  spider  that  doth  set 
In  middle  of  her  web  that  spreadeth  wide. 

M* 

6.  Fig.  anything  carefully  contrived  and 
elaborately  put  together  or  woven,  as  a  plot, 
a  scheme. 

O,  what  a  tangled  -web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive. 

Sir  W,  Scott. 

—Pin  and  web.     See  PIN,  8. 

Web  (web),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  webbed;  ppr.  web- 
bing. To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  web ;  to 
envelop. 

Webbe,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  webba.]  A  webber;  a 
weaver.  Chaucer. 

Webbed  (webd),  a.  Having  the  toes  united 
by  a  membrane  or  web;  as,  the  webbed  feet 
nf  aquatic  fowls. 

Wetabert  (web'er),  n.    A  weaver. 

Webbing  (web'ing),  n.  A  strong  fabric  of 
hemp  2  or  3  inches  wide,  made  for  sup- 
porting the  seats  of  stuffed  chairs,  sofas, 
&c. 


Webby  (web'i),  a.  Relating  to  a  web;  re- 
sembling a  web. 

Bats  on  their  -webby  wings  in  darkness  move. 

Crabbe. 

Web-eye  (web'i),  ».     In  pathol  a  disease  of 

the  eye  produced  by  a  nlm  suffusing  it ; 

caligo. 
Web-fingered  (web/flng-g4rd),  a.    Having 

the  fingers  united  by  webs  formed  of  the 

skin. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  web-footed  naturally,  and  par- 
tially -wcb-fingered.  May  heat. 

Web-fqot  (web'fut),  n.  A  foot  whose  toes 
are  united  by  a  web  or  membrane. 

Web-footed  (web'fnt-ed),  a.  Having  web- 
feet;  palmiped;  as,  a  goose  or  duck  is  a 
iceb-f<joted  fowl. 

Web-press  (web'pres),  n.  A  printing-ma- 
chine which  takes  its  paper  from  the  web 
or  roll:  much  used  iu  newspaper  and  such 
like  printing. 

Webstert  (web'ster),  n.  [For  the  rationale 
of  the  suffix  see  -SiER.]  A  weaver. 

Websterite  (web'ster-It),  n.  [After  Web- 
ster, a  geologist.]  Aluminite;  hydrous  tri- 
basic  sulphate  of  aluminium,  found  in  Sus- 
sex, and  at  Halle  in  Prussia,  in  reniform 
masses  and  botryoidal  concretions  of  a  white 
or  yellowish-white  colour. 

Wecht  (wecht),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wegan,  to  lift. 
See  WEIGH.]  An  instrument  in  the  form  of 
a  sieve,  but  without  holes,  used  for  lifting 
corn.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Wed  (wed),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wedded;  ppr. 
wedding;  toed  as  pret.  <fc  pp.  also  occurs. 
[A.  Sax.  weddian,  to  engage,  to  promise,  to 
pledge,  from  wedd,  a  pledge;  similarly  Goth. 
(ya)vadjan,  to  pledge,  to  betroth,  from  vadi, 
a  pledge.  Akin  gage,  wage,  wager.]  1.  To 
marry;  to  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 

Since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  -wedded  thee.         Afilton. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage;  to  give  in  wedlock. 
'Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve.'   Hilton. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  born  and  ivcd 

Unto  a  woman.  Shak. 

3.  To  unite  closely  in  affection ;  to  attach 
firmly  by  passion  or  prejudice;  as,  we  are 
apt  to  be  wedded  to  our  own  customs  and 
opinions. 

Men  are  -wedded  to  their  lusts.         Tillotson. 

4.  To  unite  for  ever  or  inseparably.     'That 
noble  title  your  master  ived  me  to.'    Shak. 

Thou  art  -wedded  to  calamity.  Shak. 

5.f  To  espouse;  to  take  part  with. 

They  wedded  his  cause.  Clarendon. 

Wed  (wed),  v.  t.  To  marry;  to  contract  mat- 
rimony. '  When  shall  I  wed?'  Shak. 

Wed,t  Weddet  (wed),  n.  [See  above.]  A 
pawn  or  pledge. 

Wedded  (wed'ed),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  mat- 
rimony ;  as,  wedded  life ;  wedded  bliss. — 
2.  Intimately  united  or  joined  together; 
buckled  together. 

Then  fled  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt 

Tennyson. 

Wedder  (wed'er),  n.  A  castrated  ram;  a 
wether.  Sir  W.  Scott 

Wedding  (wed'ing),  n.  Marriage;  nuptials; 
nuptial  ceremony;  nuptial  festivities. —Sti- 
ver wedding,  golden  wedding,  diamond 
wedding,  the  celebrations  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  fiftieth,  and  the  sixtieth  anniver- 
saries of  a  wedding.—  Marriage,  Wedding, 
Nuptials,  Matrimony,  Wedlock.  See  under 
MARRIAGE. 

Wedding  (wed'inp),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  used  at  a  wedding  or  weddings;  as,  wed- 
ding cheer ;  wedding  garment ;  '  wedding 
sheets ; '  '  wedding  torch. '  Shak. 

Wedding-bed  (wed'ing-bed),  n.  The  bed  of 
a  newly  married  pair.  Shak. 

Wedding-cake  (wed'ing-kak),  n.  A  richly 
decorated  cake  to  grace  a  wedding.  It  is 
cut  and  distributed  during  the  breakfast, 
and  portions  of  it  are  sent  afterwards  to 
friends  not  present. 

Wedding-card  (wed'ing-kard),  n.  One  of  a 
set  of  cards  bearing  the  names  and  address 
of  a  newly  married  couple,  usually  printed 
in  silver  or  tied  together  with  silver  cord 
and  sent  to  friends  to  announce  the  event, 
and  stating  when  they  receive  return  calls. 

Wedding-clothes  (wed'ing-kloTHz),  n.  pi. 
Garments  for  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom  to  be 
worn  at  marriage. 

Wedding-day  (wed'ing-da),  n.  The  day  of 
marriage. 

Wedding-dower  (wed'ing-dou-er),  n.  A 
marriage  portion.  'Let  her  beauty  be  her 
wedding-dower.1  Shak. 


Wedding-favour  (Wfd'ing-fa-ver),  n.  A 
bunch  of  white  ribbons,  or  a  rosette,  A<-  , 
worn  by  males  attending  a  wedding.  Siin- 
mondit. 

Wedding-feast  (wed'ing-fest),  n.  A  feast  or 
entertainment  prepared  for  the  guests  at  a 
wedding. 

Wedding-ring  (wed'ing-rtiur),  «.  A  plain 
gold  ring  placed  by  the  bridegroom  on  the 
third  linger  of  the  bride's  left  hand  at  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

Wede,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  weed,  a  garment.  See 
WEED.]  Clothing;  apparel.  Ghaut:-?. 

Wedge  (wej),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wecg,  a  mass,  a 
wedge;  Icel.  cegr,  Dan.  vcegge,  Sw.  vigg,  D. 
weg,  O.G.  wecke,  wedge,  possibly  from  the 
same  root  as  wag,  way,  weigh,  and  signify- 
ing lit.  the  mover.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or 
metal,  thick  at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a 
thin  edge  at  the  other,  used  in  splitting 
wood,  rocks,  &c.  The  wedge  is  a  body  con- 
tained under  two  triangular 

A P  and  three  rectangular  sur- 

Xl^B  faces,  as  in  the  figure.,  where 
D- —  p,V  the  triangles  ABE,  DCF  are 
the  ends,  the  rectangles 
\  •  ADEF,  BCEF  the  sides,  and 
\  i  \  the  rectangle  ABPC  the  top. 

\  BjS'K  'l'ne  wedge  is  one  of  the 
\P  mechanical  powers,  and  is 

-  used  for  splitting  blocks  of 

timber  and  stone ;  for  pro- 
ducing great  pressure,  as  in  the  oil-press; 
and  for  raising  immense  weights,  as  when  a 
ship  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the 
keel,  Ac.  If  the  power  applied  to  the  top 
were  of  the  nature  of  a  continued  pressure, 
the  wedge  might  be  regarded  as  a  double 
inclined  plane,  and  the  power  would  be  to 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome.as  the  breadth 
of  the  back,  D  c,  to  the  length  of  the  side, 
D  F,  on  the  supposition  that  the  resistance 
acts  perpendicularly  to  the  side.  But  since 
the  power  is  usually  that  of  percussion 
with  a  hammer,  every  stroke  of  which 
causes  a  tremor  in  the  wedge,  which  throws 
off  for  the  instant  the  resistance  on  its  sides, 
no  certain  theory  can  be  laid  down  regard- 
ing it.  To  calculate  the  power,  we  require 
the  additional  elements  of  weight  of  the 
hammer,  momentum  of  the  blow,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  blows,  and  further, 
the  amount  of  tremor  in  the  wedge  and  its 
antagonism  to  the  resistance  on  the  sides. 
All  that  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
the  theory  of  the  wedge  is  that  its  mechani- 
cal power  is  increased  by  diminishing  the 
angle  of  penetration  DFC.  All  cutting  and 
penetrating  instruments,  as  knives,  swords, 
chisels,  razors,  axes,  nails,  pins,  needles, 
&c.,  may  be  considered  as  wedges.  The 
angle  of  the  wedge  in  these  cases  is  more 
or  less  acute,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  —2.  A  mass  of  metal, 
especially  if  resembling  a  wedge  in  form. 
'A  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight.' 
Josh.  vii.  21.  '  Wedges  of  gold,  great  an- 
chors, heaps  of  pearls.'  Shak.  — 2.  Some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  tvecifest  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

MiUon. 

—The  thin  or  small  end  of  the  wedge,  is 
used  figuratively  of  an  initiatory  move  of 
small  apparent  importance,  but  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  or  lead  to  an  ultimate 
important  effect. 

Wedge  (wej),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wedged;  ppr. 
wedging.  1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  witli 
wedges;  to  rive. 

My  heart 
As  -wedged  with  a  «igh,  would  rive  in  twain.     Shak, 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven;  to  crowd 
or  compress  closely. 

Among  the  crowd  i'  the  Abbey ;  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more.  Sltak, 

3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way;  as, 
to  wedge  one's  way.     Milton.— 4.  To  fasten 
with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges;  as,  to  wedge 
on  a  scythe;  to  wedge  in  a  rail  or  a  piece  of 
timber.— 5.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

H'edr'd  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast. 

Dryiten, 

Wedge  (wej),  n.  In  Cambridge  university, 
the  name  given  to  the  man  whose  name 
stands  lowest  on  the  list  of  the  classical 
tripos:  said  to  be  after  the  name  (Wedge- 
wood)  of  the  man  who  occupied  this  place 
on  the  first  list  (1828).  See  Wooden  Spoon 
under  SPOON. 

Wedge-shaped  (wej'shftpt),  a.  I.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  wedge;  cuneiform.— 2.  In 
bot.  applied  to  a  leaf  broad  and  truncate  at 
the  summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the  base, 
as  in  Saxifraga  cuneifolia.  See  CUNEATE. 
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Wedge-wise  (wej'wlz),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  wedge. 

Wedgwood-ware  (wej'wud-war),  n.  [After 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-1795)  of  Etruria, 
Staffordshire,  the  inventor.]  A  superior 
kind  of  semivitrifted  pottery,  without  much 
superficial  glaze,  and  capable  of  taking  on 
the  most  brilliant  and  delicate  colours  pro- 
duced by  fused  metallic  oxides  and  ochres. 
It  isrnuch  used  for  ornamental  ware,  as  vases, 
&c.,  and,  owing  to  its  hardness  and  pro- 
perty of  resisting  the  action  of  all  corrosive 
substances,  for  mortars  iu  the  laboratory. 

Wedgy  (wej'i),  a.  Wedge-shaped.  'Pushed 
his  wedgy  snout  far  within  the  straw  sub- 
jacent.' Landor. 

Wedlock  (wed'lok),  n.  [O.E.  wedlok,  wed- 
laike,  A.  Sax.  wedltic,  a  pledge,  from  wed, 
a  pledge,  and  Idc,  sport,  also  a  gift.  The 
term  refers  to  the  old  custom  of  the  bride- 
groom making  the  bride  a  present  the  morn- 
ing after  marriage.]  1.  Marriage;  matri- 
mony. '  Which  that  men  clepen  spousaille 
or  wedlok.'  Chaucer. 

I  prayed  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  •wedlock  a  reproach.  Milton. 

Sometimes  used  adjectivally.  '  Holy  wed- 
lock-vow,* Shak.  'Happy  wedlock  hours.' 
Shak.—  2.t  Wife. 

Which  of  these  is  thy  -wedlock,  MenelausT   thy 
Helen?  thy  Lucrecef  B.  Jonson. 

Wedlock  ( wed'lok),  v.t.  To  unite  in  mar- 
riage; to  marry.  'Man  thus  wedlocked.' 
Milton. 

Wednesday  (wenz'da),  n.  [A.  Sax.  Wddnes- 
dceg,  that  is  Woden's  day.  Woden  is  the 
same  as  Odin.  See  ODIN.]  The  fourth  day 
of  the  week;  the  next  day  after  Tuesday. 

Wee  (we),  a.  [Formerly  it  was  used  as  a 
noun;  '  a  little  we '  =  a  little  way,  a  little  bit. 
'  I  believe  (as  Junius  did)  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  Scandinavian  form  of  E.  way,  de- 
rived from  Dan.  vei,  Sw.  vag,  IceL  vegr,  a 
way.  .  .  .  That  the  constant  association  of 
little  with  we  (  =  way)  should  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  words  little  and  wee  are 
synonymous  seems  natural  enough.'  Skeat  ] 
Small;  little.  [Colloq.  English  and  Scotch.  ] 
He  hath  but  a  little  -wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow 
beard.  Shak. 

Wee  (we),  n.  A  short  period  of  time;  also,  a 
short  distance.  [Scotch.] 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee.  Burns. 
Weed  (wed),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wedd,  a  weed;  D. 
wiede,  weeds,  wieden,  to  weed,  to  cleanse; 
affinities  doubtful.]  1.  The  general  name  of 
any  plant  that  is  useless  or  troublesome. 
The  word  therefore  has  no  definite  applica- 
tion to  any  particular  plant  or  species  of 
plants,  but  is  applied  generally  to  such 
plants  as  grow  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  are  either  of  no  use  to  man  or  injurious  to 
crops. — 2.  Some  useless  or  troublesome  sub- 
stance, especially  such  as  is  mixed  with  or 
injurious  to  more  valuable  substances;  any- 
thing valueless  or  trashy.  Hence— 3.  A  sorry, 
worthless  animal  unfit  for  the  breeding  of 
stock ;  especially , a  leggy,  loose-bodied  horse ; 
a  race -horse  having  the  appearance,  but 
wanting  the  other  qualities  of  a  thorough- 
bred. 

He  bore  the  same  relation  to  a  man  of  fashion,  that 
a  weed  does  to  a  winner  of  the  Derby.  Lever, 

4.  A  cigar;  as,  come  and  smoke  a  quiet  weed 
with  me ;  to  carry  a  few  weeds  in  one's 
pocket.  [Slang.]  Prefixed  by  the  definite 
article  =  tobacco.  '  He  knocked  the  weed 
from  his  pipe.'  Ld.  Lytton.  [Slang.] 
Weed  (wed),  v.t  1.  To  free  from  weeds  or 
noxioua  plants;  as,  to  weed  corn  or  onions; 
to  weed  a  garden. — 2.  To  take  away,  as  nox- 
ious plants;  to  remove  what  is  injurious, 
offensive,  or  unseemly;  to  extirpate. 

Each  word  thpu'st  spoke  hath  -weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offen- 
sive. 

He  weeded  the  Kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted 
to  Elaiana.  Hawell. 

Weed  (wed),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weed,  wcede,  a  gar- 
ment, O.  Fris.  wedt  wede,  D.  (geywaad,  IceL 
vdd,  O.H.G.  wdt,  clothing,  a  garment;  from 
same  root  as  Goth,  ga-vidan,  to  bind,  and  as 
E.  weave,  withy.]  1.  A  garment;  an  article 
of  clothing  '  Lowly  shepherd's  weedy. '  Spen- 
ser. ' Palmer's  weeds.'  Milton.  'This  silken 
rag,  this  beggar-woman's  weed.'  Tennyson. 
2.t  An  upper  or  outer  garment.  'His  own 
hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  weede.' 
Chapman.  [Nares  thinks  that  the  word 
always  implies  an  outer  garment.] — 3.  An 
article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of  mourning; 
mourning  garb;  mournings.  *  In  a  mourning 


iceed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears 
abundantly  flowing.'  Milton.  In  this  sense 
used  now  in  the  plural,  and  more  specifically 
applied  to  the  mourning  dress  of  a  widow. 

A  widow's  -weeds  are  still  spoken  of,  meaning  her 
appropriate  mourning  dress.  Nares. 

Weed  (wed),  n.  A  general  name  for  any 
sudden  illness  from  cold  or  relapse,  usually 
accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  taken  by 
females  after  confinement  or  during  nursing 
[Scotch.] 

Weeded  (wed'ed),  a.  Overgrown  with  weeds. 
[Rare  or  poetical.] 

Weeded  ax\&  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.          Tennyso 

•Weeder  (wed'er),  n.  1.  One  that  weeds  or 
frees  from  anything  noxious.  'A  weeder 
out  of  his  proud  adversaries.'  Shak. — 2.  A 
weeding-tool. 
Weeder-Clips  (wed'er-klip8),n..p*.  Weeding- 
shears.  Burn*. 
Weedery  (wed'er-i),  n.  1.  Weeds.  [Rare.] 

The  weedery  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Unchecked  had  nourished  long,  and  seeded  there, 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet. 
Southey. 

2.  A  place  full  of  weeds.     [Rare.] 

Weed-grown  (wW'grtn),  a.  Overgrown 
with  weeds. 

Weed-hOOk  (wed'hok),  n.  A  hook  used  for 
cutting  away  or  extirpating  weeds.  Tusser. 

Weeding-chisel  (wed'ing-chiz-el),  n.  A  tool 
with  a  divided  chisel  point  for  cutting  the 
roots  of  large  weeds  within  the  ground. 

Weeding- forceps  (wed'ing-for-seps),  n.  pi 
An  instrument  for  pulling  up  some  sorts  of 
plants  in  weeding,  as  thistles. 

Weeding-fork  (wed'ing-fork),  n.  A  strong 
three-pronged  fork,  used  in  clearing  ground 
of  weeds. 

Weeding-hook  (wed'ing-hok),  n.  Same  as 
Weed-hook.  Milton. 

Weeding-iron  (wed'ing-i-ern),  n.  Same  as 
Weeding-fork. 

Weeding-pincers  (wed'ing-pin-serz),  n.pl. 
Same  as  Weeding-forceps. 

Weeding -rhim  (wed 'ing-rim),  n.  [Comp. 
Prov.  E.  rim,  O.  E.  rimen,  remen,  to  re- 
move.] An  implement  somewhat  like  the 
frame  of  a  wheel-barrow,  used  for  tearing 
up  weeds  on  summer  fallows,  &c.  [Local.] 

Weeding -shears  (wed'ing-sherz),  n.  pi. 
Shears  used  for  cutting  weeds. 

Weeding-tongs  (wed'ing-tongz),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Weeding-forceps. 

Weeding-tool  (wed'ing-tql),  n.  An  imple- 
ment for  pulling  up,  digging  up,  or  cutting 
weeds. 

Weedless  (wedles),  a.  Free  from  weeds  or 
noxious  matter.  '  Weedless  paradises. ' 
Donne. 

Weedy  (wed'i),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  weeds; 
as,  ' weedy  trophies.'  Shak.  'Nettles,  kex, 
and  all  the  weedy  nation.'  G.  Fletcher. — 
2.  Abounding  with  weeds;  as,  weedy  grounds; 
a  weedy  garden;  weedy  corn.  '  Rough  lawns 
and  weedy  avenues.'  W.  Irving. — 3.  Not  of 
good  blood,  or  of  good  strength  or  mettle; 
hence,  worthless,  as  for  breeding  or  racing 
purposes ;  as,  a  weedy  horse. 

Weedy  (wed'i),  a.  Clad  in  weeds  or  widow's 
mournings.  [Rare  and  humorous.  ] 

She  was  as-weedy  as  in  the  early  days  of  her  mourn* 
ing.  Dickens. 

Week  (wek).  n.  [O.E.  weJce,  wike,  A.  Sax. 
wice;  D.  week,  Icel.  mka,  a  week.  Origin  and 
further  connections  doubtful.]  The  space 
of  seven  days;  the  space  from  one  Sunday  to 
another;  a  cycle  of  time  which  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  is  now  universally  adopted  over  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  worlds.  It  has 
been  commonly  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  that  space  of 
time.  It  is  besides  the  most  obvious  and 
convenient  division  of  the  lunar  or  natural 
month.— This  (that)  day  week,  the  same  day 
a  week  afterwards ;  the  corresponding  day 
in  the  succeeding  week. 

This  day  -week  you  will  be  alone. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

— Passion  week,  the  week  containing  Good 
Friday.— The  feast  of  weeks,  a  Jewish  fes- 
tival lasting  seven  weeks,  that  is,  a  'week  of 
weeks'  after  the  Passover.  It  corresponds 
to  our  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.— .4  pro- 
phetic week,  in  Scrip,  a  week  of  years  or 
seven  years. 

Week-day  (wek'da),  n.  Any  day  of  the  week 
except  the  Sabbath. 

One  solid  dish  his  -week-day  meal  affords, 

An  added  pudding  solemnized  the  Lord's.    Pope. 


Weekly  (wek'li),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  week 
or  week-days.— 2.  Continuing  or  lasting  for 
a  week;  produced  within  a  week.— 3.  Com- 
ing, happening,  or  done  once  a  week ;  heb- 
domadary;  as,  a  weekly  payment  of  bills;  a 
weekly  gazette;  a  weekly  allowance. 

Weekly  (wek'li),  adu.  Once  a  week;  by  heb- 
domadal periods;  as,  each  performs  service 
weekly. 

Weekly  (wek'li),  n.  A  periodical,  as  a  news- 
paper, appearing  once  a  week. 

Weel  t  (wel),  n.  [O.  E.  icel,  icele,  A.  Sax.  wcel, 
O.D.  wael;  allied  to  well.]  A  whirlpool 

Weel.t  Weelyt  (wel,  wel'i),  n.  [Weel  is 
short  for  weely,  willy,  so  called  because 
made  of  willoivs.]  A  kind  of  twiggen  trap 
or  snare  for  fish.  'Eels  in  weelies.'  Rich. 
Carew. 

Weel  (wel),  a.  or  adv.     Well.     [Scotch.] 

Weem  (wem),  n.  An  earth-house  (which 
see).  [Scotch.] 

Ween  (wen),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wenan,  to  ween, 
from  «'<?;i,  Icel.  vdii,  Goth,  vens,  expectation, 
hope.]  To  be  of  opinion;  to  have  the  notion; 
to  think;  to  imagine;  to  fancy.  [Obsolescent 
and  poetical.] 

Then  furthest  from  her  hope,  when  most  she  -a'crned 
nigh.  Spenser. 

His  tones  were  black  with  many  a  crack, 
All  black  and  bare,  I  -ween.  Coleridge, 

Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 

I  -ween  they  smelt  as  sweet.     Browning. 

Weep  (wep),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  wept;  ppr.  weep- 
ing. [A.  Sax,  w€pan,  to  weep,  from  w6p, weep- 
ing, clamour,  outcry;  like  O.  Sax.  woptav, 
from  w6p;  O.H.G.  wuofan,  from  wuof,  grief, 
weeping;  Goth,  vopjan,  to  cry,  to  cry  aloud; 
Icel.  cepa,  to  shout,  to  cry,  from  dp,  a  cry;  cog. 
Rus.  vopit,  to  make  an  outcry,  to  weep,  vopt, 
lamentation;  Lith.  vapiti,  to  weep;  L.  vox, 
voice;  Gr.  epos,  a  word;  Skr.  vach,  to  speak.] 

1.  Originally,  to  express  sorrow,  grief,  or 
anguish  by  outcry;  in  modern  usage,  to  mani- 
fest and  express  grief  or  other  strong  passion 
by  shedding  tears. 

They  all  -wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him.  Acts  xx.  37. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  U'eep.       Shak. 

2.  To  lament;  to  complain.     Num.  xi.  13.— 

3.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

The  blood  -weeps  from  my  heart.  Shak. 

4.  To  let  fall  drops;  to  drop  water;  hence, 
to  rain. 

When  heaven  doth  -weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow? 
SkaJt. 

5.  To  give  out  moisture ;  to  be  very  damp. 
'Clayey  or  weeping  grounds.'    Mortimer. — 

6.  To  have  the  branches  drooping  or  hang- 
ing downwards,  as  if  in  sorrow;  to  be  pen- 
dent; to  droop;  as,  a  weeping  tree. 

Weep  (wep),  v.t.  I.  To  lament;  to  bewail; 
to  bemoan. 

We  wand'ring  go 

Through  dreary  wastes,  and  it-eep  each  other's  woe. 

Pope. 

2.  To  shed  or  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  as  tears; 
to  pour  forth  in  drops,  as  if  tears.  '  Weep 
your  tears  into  the  channel.'  Shak.  'Tears 
such  as  angels  weep.'  Milton.  'Groves 
whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 
balm.'  Milton.— 3.  To  celebrate  by  weeping 
or  shedding  tears.  'To weep  his  obsequies.' 
Dryden. — 4.  To  spend  or  consume  in  tears 
or  in  weeping;  to  exhaust  in  tears;  to  get 
rid  of  by  weeping;  followed  by  away,  out, 
&c.  '  Weep  my  life  away.'  Tennyson. 

I  could  -weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes,  Shak. 

5.  To  form  or  produce  by  shedding  tears. 

We  vow  to  U'eep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks.     Shafc. 

6.  To  extinguish  by  shedding  tears:  followed 
by  out.     'In  compassion  weep  the  fire  out.' 
Shak. 

Weepable  t  (wep'a-bl),  a.  Exciting  or  call- 
ing for  tears;  lamentable;  grievous.  Bp. 
Pecock. 

Weeper  (wep'er),  n.  1.  One  who  weeps;  cue 
who  sheds  tears. 

Laughing  is  easy,  but  the  wonder  lies 
What  store  of  brine  supplied  the  "weeper's  eyes. 
Dryden. 

2.  A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff,  border,  or  band 
on  a  dress,  worn  as  a  badge  of  mourning. 

Mourners  clap  bits  of  muslin  on  their  sleeves,  and 
these  are  called  -weepers.  Goldsmith. 

The  young  squire  .  .  .  looked  remarkably  well  in 
his  weepers,  Smollett. 

3.  A  pretty  little  South  American  monkey  of 
the  sapajou  group  and  genus  Cebus,  the  C. 
capudnus.     Called  also  Sai  (which  see). 

Weepfult  (wep'ful),  a.  Full  of  weeping; 
grieving.  Wickli/e. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abwne;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Weeping-ash  (wfiplng-aah),  n.  Fraxinus 
pendula,  n  variety  of  ash  differing  from  the 
common  ash  only  in  its  branches  arching 
downwards  instead  of  upwards. 

Weeping  -  birch  (  wep' ing- birch),  7i.  A 
v;irit'ty  uf  the  bireh-tree,  known  as  Betula 
pendula,  with  drooping  branches.  It  is  very 
common  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It 
differs  from  the  common  birch  not  only  in 
its  weeping  habit,  but  also  in  its  young 
shoots  being  quite  smooth,  bright  chestnut 
brown  when  ripe,  and  then  covered  with 
little  white  warts. 

Weeping-cross  (wep'ing-kros),  n.  A  cross, 
often  of  stone,  erected  on  or  by  the  side 
of  a  highway,  where  penitents  particularly 
offered  their  devotions. 

For  here  I  mourn  for  your,  our  publike  losse, 
And  doe  my  pennance  at  the  -u-eefiftg-crosse. 

I  fit/iff. 

— Toretum  or  come  home  by  We epiiig- Cross, 
an  old  phrase  meaning  to  suffer  a  defeat  in 
some  adventure;  to  meet  with  a  painful 
repulse  or  failure ;  to  repent  sorrowfully 
having  taken  a  certain  course  or  engaged  in 
a  particular  undertaking. 

But  the  time  will  come  when,  cotnming  home  by 
ll'eefing-Crosse,  thou  shalt  confesse  that  it  was  better 
to  be  at  home.  Lyty. 

Weepingly  (wep'ing-Ii),  adv.    In  a  weeping 
manner;  with  weeping;  in  tears. 
She  took  her  son  into  her  arms  -weepingly  laughing. 
U'otton. 

Weeping- ripe t  (wep'ing-rip),  a.  Ripe  or 
ready  for  weeping. 

The  king  was  -weep ing-ripe  for  a  good  word.  Shak. 

Weeping-rock  (wep'ing-rok),  n.  A  porous 
rock  from  which  water  gradually  issues. 

Weeping  -  spring  (wep'ing-spring),  n.  A 
spring  that  slowly  discharges  water. 

Weeping -tree  (wep'ing-tre),  n.  A  name 
common  to  varieties  of  several  trees,  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  which  in  a  normal 
state  have  an  upward  direction,  while  in  the 
weeping  variety  the  branches  and  branch- 
lets  are  elongated  and  pendulous,  or  droop- 
ing. The  weeping-willow,  weeping- birch, 
and  weeping-ash  are  examples. 

Weeping -willow  (wep'ing-wil-16),  n.  A 
species  of  willow,  the  Salix  babyloniea, 
whose  branches  grow  very  long  and  slender, 
and  hang  down  nearly  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  planted  in  England 
by  the  poet  Pope. 

Weerisht  (weVish),  a.    See  WEARISH. 

Weett  (wet),  v.i.  pret.  wot.  [A.  Sax.  witan, 
to  know.  See  WIT,  v.  and  n.}  To  know;  to 
be  informed;  to  wit. 

From  Egypt  come  they  all,  this  lets  thee  meet. 
Spenser. 

Weet  t  (wet),  v  t.    To  wet.    Spenser. 

Weet(wet),n.  Rain; moisture;  wet.  [Scotch.] 

Weetinglyt  (wet'ing-li),  ado.  Knowingly; 
wittingly.  Spenser. 

Weetlesst  (wet'Ies),  a.  1.  Unknowing;  un- 
thinking; unconscious. 

Smiling,  all  weettess  of  th*  uplifted  stroke. 
Hung  o'er  his  harmless  head.  jf.  BailHe. 

2.  Unknown ;  not  understood ;  unmeaning. 
'  With  fond  terms  and  weetless  words.'  Spen- 
ser. 

Weever  (we'ver),  n.  [0.  Fr.  wivre,  vivre, 
giiivre,  properly  a  serpent,  a  dragon  or 
wyvern,  from  L.  vipera,  a  viper.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  fish  from  stinging.  Wyvern 
is  almost  the  same  word.]  An  acanthop- 
terygious  fish  of  the  genus  Trachinus,  fam- 
ily Trachinidse  or  Uranoscopidce,  but  in- 
cluded by  many  authorities  among  the 


Dragon-weever  ( Trachinus  draco), 

perches.  About  four  species  are  well  known, 
two  of  which  are  found  in  the  British  seas, 
viz.  the  dragon -weever,  sea-cat,  or  sting- 
bull,  T.  draco,  about  10  or  12  inches  long, 
and  the  lesser  weever,  T.  vipera,  called  also 
the  adder-pike,  or  sting-fish,  which  attains 
a  length  of  5  inches.  They  inflict  wounds 
with  the  spines  of  their  first  dorsal  fin, 
which  are  much  dreaded.  Their  flesh  is 
esteemed. 

Weevil  (we'vil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wifel,  I.  G.  and 
D.  wevel,  G.  wibel;  cog.  Lith.  wabafas,  a 
beetle ;  supposed  to  be  allied  to  weave  or  wave, 
from  the  insect's  movements.]  The  name  ap- 


plied  to  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Curculionidffi,  distinguished  by  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
snout  or  pro- 
boscis. Many  of 
the  weevils  are 
dangerous  ene- 
mies to  the  agri- 
culturist, de- 
stroying grain, 
fruit,  flowers, 
leaves,  and 

Stems  The  Com-  Com-weevil  (Chandra 

weevil     (Cotton-  franaria). 

dra     granaria) 

i«*    n    IfttlA    rtart          •*.  Insect  natural  size,    b,  In- 
13  a  little  dark    sect  magnified,  c  Larva,  d  Egg 
red     beetle    of   (both  magnified). 
about    \    inch 

long,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  corn  after  it 
is  stored,  and  the  larvae  burrow  therein,  each 
larva  inhabiting  a  single  grain,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  thus  destroyed.  See 

CURCULIONIDJ3. 

Weevllled  (we'vild),  a.  Infested  by  weevils; 
as,  weevilled  grain. 

Weevily  (we'vil-i),  a.  Infested  with  weevils; 
as,  u-eevily  grain. 

Weft  (weft),  old  pret.  of  wave. 

Weft  (weft),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weft,  the  woof,  lit. 
what  is  woven,  from  wefan,  to  weave ;  so 
Icel.  veftr.  See  WEAVE.]  The  woof  or  fill- 
ing of  cloth ;  the  threads  that  are  carried 
in  the  shuttle  and  cross  the  warp. 

Weftt  (weft),  n.  1.  A  thing  waived,  cast 
away,  or  abandoned;  a  waif  or  stray.  See 
WAIF. 

His  horse  it  is  the  herald's  -weft.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  waif;  a  homeless  wanderer.  Spenser. 
Weft  (weft),  n.  A  signal  made  by  waving. 

Your  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two  ivtfts  from  the  warder's  tur- 
ret, to  intimate  that  those  in  the  castle  are  impatient 
for  your  return.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Weftaget  (wef'taj),  n.     Texture.    Grew. 
Wefte  t  (weft),  pp.     [See  WAIVE.  ]    Waived; 
avoided;  removed. 

Ne  can  thy  irrevocable  destiny  be  -weft.    Spenser. 

WegOtism  (we'got-izm),  n.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  pronoun  we;  weism.  British 
Critic.  [Colloq.  or  cant.  ] 

Wehrgeld,  Wehrgelt  (weVgeld,  weYgelt). 
See  WERGILD. 

Crimes  were  punished  by  fines  (the  wehrgelt  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors)  according  to  their  heinousness 
and  according  to  the  rank  of  the  aggrieved  parties. 
Brougham. 

Wehr-WOlf  (werVulf),  n.  Same  as  Were- 
wolf. 

Weigh  (wa),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  wegan,  to  bear,  to 
lift,  to  weigh,  and  intrans.  to  move;  wcege, 
a  balance,  a  pair  of  scales ;  D.  wegen,  to 
weigh ;  Icel.  vega,  to  bear,  lift,  move ;  G. 
wiegen,  to  rock;  from  same  root  as  way.} 
1.  To  raise  or  bear  up;  to  lift  so  that  it 
hangs  in  the  air;  as,  to  weigh  anchor;  to 
weigh  an  old  hulk.  '  Weigh  the  vessel  up.' 
Cowper. — 2.  To  examine  by  the  balance  so 
as  to  ascertain  how  heavy  a  thing  is;  to  de- 
termine the  heaviness  of,  as  of  certain 
bodies,  by  showing  their  relation  to  the 
weights  of  some  other  bodies  which  are 
known,  or  which  are  assumed  as  general 
standards  of  weight;  as,  to  weigh  sugar;  to 
weigh  gold.  — 3.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by 
weight. 

They  -weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
Zech.  xi.  ia. 

4.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  to  estimate  deliberately  and  ma- 
turely; to  balance;  to  compare;  as,  to  weigh 
the   advantages  and   disadvantages   of   a 
scheme;  to  weigh  one  thing  with  or  against 
another.     'If  that  the  injuries  be  justly 
weighed.'    Shak. 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  -weigh. 

Shak. 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh 
only  what  is  spoken.  Hooker. 

5.  t  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice;  to  make 
account  of;  to  care  for;  to  regard. 

You  -weigh  me  not.    O,  that's  you  care  not  for  me. 

Shak. 
For  life  I  prize  it  as  I  weigh  grief.         Shak. 

—To  weigh  down,  (a)  to  preponderate  over. 
'He  weighs  King  Richard  down.'  Shak. 

Fear  -weighs  dawn  faith  with  shame.        Daniel. 

(b)  To  oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness;  to 
overburthen;  to  depress. 

Thou  (sleep)  wilt  no  more  weigh  mine  eyelids  down. 

Shak. 
My  soul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care.   Addison. 

Weigh  (wa),  v.i.  1.  To  have  weight;  as,  to 
weigh  lighter  or  heavier. — 2.  To  be  or  amount 


in  heaviness  or  weight;  to  equal  in  weight; 
as,  a  nugget  weighing  several  ounces;  a  load 
which  weighs  2  tons.  [The  terms  expressing 
the  weight  are  in  the  objective  absolute,  or 
in  the  accusative  of  quantity.] — 3.  To  be 
considered  as  important;  to  have  weight  in 
the  intellectual  balance. 

He  finds  that  the  same  argument  winch  -weighs 
with  him  has  -weighed  with  thousands  before  him. 
Atterbury. 

4.  To  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

— To  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight 
or  burden.  'Making  the  bough,  being  over-  • 
loaden,  weigh  down.'  Bacon. 

Weigh  (wa),  n.  A  certain  quantity  or  mea- 
sure, estimated  by  weight;  a  measure  of 
weight.  See  WEY. 

Weigh  (wa),  n.  Naut.  a  corruption  of  Way, 
used  only  in  the  phrase  under  weigh;  as, 
the  ship  is  under  weigh,  i.e.  is  making  way 
by  aid  of  its  sails  or  other  propelling  power. 

Weighable  (wa'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
weighed. 

Weighage  (wa'aj),  71.  A  rate  or  toll  paid  for 
weighing  goods. 

Weigh-board  (walwrd),  n.  In  mining,  see 
WAYBOARD. 

Weigh  -  bridge  (wa'brij),  n.  A  weighing- 
machine  for  weighing  carts,  wagons,  &c., 
with  their  load. 

Weighed  t  (wad),  a.  Experienced.  'A  young 
man  not  weighed  in  state  matters.'  Bacon. 

Weigher  (wa'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
weighs;  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  weigh 
commodities  or  test  weights. 

Weigh -house  (wa'hous),  n.  A  building 
(generally  of  a  public  character)  at  or  in 
which  goods  are  weighed  by  suitable  ap- 
paratus. 

Weighing  (wa'ing),  «.  1.  The  act  of  ascer- 
taining weight.— 2.  As  much  as  is  weighed 
at  once;  as,  a  weighing  of  beef. 

Weighing-cage  (wa'ing-kaj),  n.  A  cage  in 
which  living  animals  may  be  conveniently 
weighed,  as  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  &c. 

Weighing  -  house  (wa'ing-hous),  n.  Same 
as  Weigh-house. 

Weighing-machine  (wa'ing-ma-shen),  n. 
Any  contrivance  by  which  the  weight  of  an 
object  may  be  ascertained,  as  the  common 
balance,  spring-balance,  steelyard,  &c.  The 
term  is,  however,  generally  applied  only  to 
those  contrivances  which  are  employed  for 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  heavy  bodies,  as 
the  machines  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  weights  of  laden  vehicles;  machines  for 
weighing  cattle;  machines  for  weighing 
heavy  goods,  as  large  casks,  bales,  &c.  Some 
of  these  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  lever  or  steelyard,  others  on  that  of 
a  combination  of  levers,  and  others  on  that 
of  the  spring-balance.  A  special  feature  of 
the  majority  of  them  is  the  large  platform, 
on  a  level  with  or  raised  but  as  little  as 
possible  above  the  ground,  so  that  vehicles 
or  heavy  goods  to  be  weighed  thereon  may 
be  easily  transferred  to  and  from  it. 

Weigh-lock  (walok),  n.  A  canal  lock  at 
which  barges  are  weighed  and  their  tonnage 
settled. 

Weigh -shaft  (wa'shaft),  n.  See  WIPER- 
SHAFT. 

Weight  (wat),  n.  [O.E.  weght,  icight,  A.  Sax. 
ge-wiht,  from  wegan.  See  WEIGH.]  1.  That 
property  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  earth;  gravity;  as, 
a  body  has  weight  or  has  no  appreciable 
weight.  —  2.  The  measure  of  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  determined  for  any  particular 
body;  the  measure  of  the  force  by  which  any 
body  or  a  given  portion  of  any  substance 
gravitates  or  is  attracted  to  the  earth;  in  a 
more  popular  sense,  the  amount  which  any- 
thing weighs ;  the  quantity  of  matter  as 
estimated  by  the  balance  or  expressed  nu- 
merically with  reference  to  some  standard 
unit;  as,  a  bar  of  metal  having  a  weight  of 
5  Ibs. ;  a  load  of  3  tons  weight.  In  deter- 
mining weight  in  cases  where  very  great 
precision  is  desired,  due  account  must  be 
taken  of  temperature,  elevation,  and  lati- 
tude. The  apparent  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance is  less  than  its  true  weight  by  the 
weight  of  as  much  air  as  is  displaced  by  it; 
therefore,  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  vari- 
able—air when  warmed  expanding  very 
much  more  than  any  solid— a  piece  of  metal 
appears  to  weigh  more  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather.  Moreover  air  becomes  more  dense 
by  an  increase  of  pressure,  consequently 
when  the  barometer  is  high  all  heavy  bodies 
become  apparently  lighter;  when  the  baro- 
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meter  islow  they  become  apparently  heavier 
Now  suppose  a  pound  of  iron  and  a  poum 
of  platinum  are  adjusted  in  light  air  anc 
again  compared  in  dense  air,  a  slight  change 
may  be  observed.  For  as  a  pound  of  iron  i 
bulkier  than  a  pound  of  platinum  it  dis 
places  more  air,  and  its  apparent  weigh 
undergoes  a  greater  change  than  does  tha 
of  platinum.  Hence  in  fixing  exact  stand 
ards  of  weight  a  particular  temperature  am 
pressure  of  air  must  be  specified;  thus  the 
standard  brass  pound  of  Britain  is  directed 
to  be  used  when  the  Fahrenheit  thermome 
ter  stands  at  62'  and  the  barometer  at  SO' 
In  the  second  place  it  must  be  observed  tha 
the  attraction  which  the  earth  exerts  upon 
bodies  placed  near  it  decreases  with  their 
distances  from  its  centre,  being  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances;  thus  a  body 
weighing  a  pound  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
will  weigh  somewhat  less  when  tested  pro 
perly  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  In  the 
third  place,  since  the  earth  has  a  diurna 
motion  on  its  axis,  every  substance  placed  on 
it  has  a  centrifugal  tendency  which  in  some 
degree  modifies  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  its  gravitation;  this  centrifugal  ten 
dency  produces  the  earth's  oblateness,  anc 
causes  a  variation  in  the  intensity  of  gravi- 
tation from  one  latitude  to  another,  a  stone 
being  heavier  at  lat.  60°  N.  for  instance  than 
at  the  equator.  —  Standard  of  weight,  the 
unitof  mass  legally  recognized  in  a  state,  anc 
by  which  the  weight  of  other  bodies  may  be 
determined,  and  all  other  weights  used  in 
commerce  adjusted.  In  Britain  a  certain 
brass  weight  is  by  statute  settled  as  the 
imperial  standard  troy  pound.  This  pound 
contains  6760  grains,  and  is  divided  into 
12  ounces;  the  pound  avoirdupois  contains 
7000  such  grains,  and  is  divided  into  16 
ounces.  The  standard  of  weight  (as  also  that 
of  length)  is  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
Standard  weights  are  easily  connected  with 
standard  measures ;  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  for  instance,  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard.  See  AVOIRDUPOIS, 
TKOY,  &c. — 3.  A  certain  mass  of  brass,  iron, 
lead,  or  other  metal  or  substance  to  be 
used  for  determining  the  weight  of  other 
bodies;  as,  an  ounce  weight;  a  pound  weight; 
a  56  Ib.  weight. — 4.  A  particular  scale,  sys- 
tem, ormode  of  estimating  the  relative  heavi- 
ness of  bodies;  as,  avoirdupois  weight;  troy 
weight;  apothecaries'  weight.— b.  A  heavy 
mass;  something  heavy. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without.  Bacon. 

6.  In  clocks,  one  of  the  two  masses  of  metal 
that  by  their  weight  actuate  the  machinery. 

7.  In  mech.  the  resistance  which  in  a  ma- 
chine has  to  be  overcome  by  the  power;  in 
the  simpler  mechanical  powers,  as  the  lever 
wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  and  the  like,  usually 
the  heavy  body  that  is  set  in  motion  or  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  power.— 8.  Pressure; 
burden ;  as,  the  weight  of  grief ;  weight  of 
care;  weight  of  business;  weight  of  govern- 
ment. '  Wearing  all  that  weight  of  learning 
lightly.'    Tennyson. 

Sage  he  stood 

With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.        Milton. 

9.  Importance ;  power ;  influence ;  efficacy ; 
consequence;  moment;  impressiveness;  as' 
an  argument  of  great  weight;  a  considera- 
tion of  vast  weight. 

The  solemnities  that  encompass  the  magistrate  add 
dignity  to  all  his  actions,  and  weight  to  all  his  words. 
Atterbury. 

10.  In  med.  a  sensation  of  oppression  or 
heaviness  over  the  whole  body  or  over  a  part 
of  it,  as  the  head  or  stomach.  —Dead  weight, 
a  heavy  oppressive  or  greatly  impeding 
burden. 

I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight.     Tennyson. 

STN.  Weightiness,  gravity,  heaviness,  pon- 
derosity, ponderousness,  pressure,  burden, 
load,  importance,  power,  influence,  efficacy, 
consequence,  moment,  impressiveness 
Weight  (wat),  v.t.  To  add  or  attach  a 
weight  or  weights  to;  to  load  with  additional 
weight ;  to  add  to  the  heaviness  of ;  as,  the 
jockeys  are  weighted. 

Some  of  the  (balance)  poles  are  weighted  at  both 
ends,  but  ours  are  not.  Mayhem. 

Of  old,  the  king  had  all  his  splendours  and  all  his 
enjoyments  -weighted  by  the  heavy  cares,  and  very 
real  and  rude  responsibilities,  of  government. 

Contemporary  Rev. 

Weightily  (wa'ti-li),  adv.     In  a  weighty 
manner;  as,  (a)  heavily;  ponderously.-  (6) 


With  force  or  impressiveness ;  witli  mom 
power. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse  because  he  makes  hi 
agents  speak  -weightily  and  sententiously? 

W.  Broame. 

Weigntmess  (wu'ti-nes),»i.  The  state  or  qua 
lityof  being  weighty;  as,  (a)  ponderousness 
gravity;  heaviness.  (&)  Solidity;  force;  im 
pressiveness ;  power  of  convincing.  'The 
weightinessol  any  argument.'  Locke,  (c)  Ini 
portance.  'The  weightiness  of  the  adven 
ture. '  Ileywood. 

Weightless  (watles),  a.  Having  no  weight 
imponderable;  light.  'Balanced  in  th 
wetghtltti  sir.'  Dryden. 

Weight-nail  (wat'nal),  n.  In  thip-buiUlimj 
a  nail  somewhat  similar  to  a  deck-nail,  bu 
not  so  fine,  and  with  a  square  head,  USIH 
for  fastening  cleats  and  the  like. 

Weighty  (wa'ti),  a.  1.  Having  great  weight 
heavy;  ponderous;  as,  a  mighty  body.— 
I.  Important;  serious;  momentous;  grave 
'The  secret  is  so  weighty:  Shak. 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  -weighty  affair. 

3.  Adapted  to  turn  the  balance  in  the  mind 
or  to  convince;  forcible;  cogent.  'Sundry 
weighty  reasons.'  Shak.  '  Steeled  with 
weighty  arguments.'  Shak.  —  4.  Grave  or 
serious  in  aspect.  '  A  weighty  and  a  serious 
brow.'  Shak.—  5.  Entitled  to  authority  on 
account  of  experience,  ability,  or  character. 
'The  weightiest  men  in  the  weightiest  sta- 
tions.' Swift.—  6. t  Rigorous;  severe. 

If  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contains  thee 
Attend  our  -weightier  judgment.  S/M.C. 

Weil  (wel),  n.  Same  as  Wiel.  [Scotch  ] 
Weir  (wer),  n.  [A.  Sax.  war,  wer,  a  fence, 
a  hedge,  an  inclosure,  a  place  for  catching 
and  keeping  fish;  Icel.  viirr,  a  fenced-in 
landing-place;  G.  wehr,  weir,  dam,  dyke. 
The  word  means  lit.  a  fence  or  defence. 
Akin  ward,  wary,  warren.}  1.  A  dam  erected 
across  a  river  to  stop  and  raise  the  water, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  of  con- 
veying a  stream  to  a  mill,  or  of  maintaining 
the  water  at  the  level  required  for  navigat- 
ing it,  or  for  purposes  of  irrigation.— 2  A 
fence  of  twigs  or  stakes  set  in  a  stream  for 
catching  fish.  [Written  also  Wear  ] 
Weird  (werd),  n.  [O.E.  vrirde,  wyrde,  A.  Sax. 
wyrd,  wird,  fate,  fortune,  destiny,  one  of 
the  Fates,  from  stem  of  weorthan,  G.  wer- 
den,  Goth,  vairthan,  to  come  to  pass  to 
become,  to  be.  See  WORTH,  ».]  1.  Fate  • 
destiny;  a  person's  allotted  fate;  formerly, 
also,  one  of  the  Fates. 

The  -weirds  withstand  and  God  stops  his  meek 
ears.  Surrey. 

2.  A  spell ;  a  charm.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [As  a 
noun  this  word  is  hardly  found  in  modern 
English  literature,  though  common  in  Scot- 
land.] 

Weird  (werd),  o.  1.  Connected  with  fate  or 
destiny;  able  to  influence  fate. 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land.  Sfiat. 

2.  Partaking  of  or  relating  to  witchcraft ; 
supernatural;  unearthly;  suggestive  of  un- 
earthliness;  wild;  as,  a  weird  tale,  sound, 
look,  and  the  like. 

Here  there  was  nothing  but  tragedy — mute,  "weird 
tragedy.  If.  Collins. 

These  bright  reminiscences  of  happier  days  only 
gave  a  weird  beauty  to  the  tumult  of  the  sick  boy's 
mind.  Farrar. 

Weirdness  (werd'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  weird,  or  of  inspiring  a  sort  of 
unaccountable  or  superstitious  dread  or 
fear;  eeriness.  Contemporary  Rev. 

Weise,  Weize  (wez),  v.t.  [Icel.  cfej,  Dan. 
vise,  G.  weisen,  to  show,  to  point,  to  indi- 
cate.] To  direct;  to  guide;  to  incline;  to 
turn.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Welsm  (we'izm),  n.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  pronoun  we.  Antijacobin  Ren.  [Colloq. 
and  cant] 

Weissite  (visit),  n.  [In  honour  of  Profes- 
sor Weiss  of  Berlin.]  A  mineral  of  an  ash- 
gray  or  brownish  colour,  found  at  Falun  in 
Sweden  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  aluminium,  containing  magnesia 
and  potash. 

Weive.t  v.t.    (See  WAIVE,  WAVE.]    To  for- 
sake; to  decline;  to  refuse.    Chaucer. 
Veive.t  v.i.    To  depart.     Chaucer. 

Welawayt  (wel'a-wa).  [A.  Sax.  wil  U  wA, 
that  is,  woe!  la!  woe!}  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  grief  or  sorrow,  equivalent  to 
alas.  Commonly  corrupted  into  Welladav 
Velch  (welsh).  See  WELSH. 

Welcher,  Welsher  (welsh'er),  n.  [York- 
shire welch,  a  failure,  a  form  of  welk.  See 
WELK,  to  fail.  ]  A  professional  betting  man 


who  receives  the  sums  staked  by  persons 
wishing  to  back  particular  horses  and  does 
not  pay  if  he  loses.  [Turf  slang.] 

The  welcher  properly  so  called  takes  the  money 
offered  him  to  back  a  horse ;  but  when  he  has  taken 
money  enough  from  his  dupes,  departs  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  trusts  to  his  luck,  a  dyed 
wig  or  a  pair  of  false  whiskers,  not  to  be  recognised 
All  the  Year  Round 

Welcome  (weHnunX  <*•  [A.  8«x.  wil-cuma, 
one  received  with  welcome  —  willa,  will, 
wish,  millan,  to  wish,  and  cuma,  a  comer. 
Latterly  the  word  came  to  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  well  come.  ]  1.  Received  with 
gladness;  admitted  willingly  to  the  house, 
entertainment,  and  company;  as,  a  welcome 
guest. 

You  ben  to  me  welcome  ri^ht  hertily.     Chaucer. 

2.  Producing  gladness  on  its  reception ; 
grateful ;  pleasing.  '  A  welcome  present.' 
Beau,  d-  Fl.  '0  welcome  hour.'  Hilton. 
Hence — 3.  A  courteous  term  expressing 
readiness  to  serve  another,  the  granting  of 
a  liberty,  freedom  to  have  or  enjoy,  and  the 
like;  as,  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  my 
library. 

'I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship.'— 'Your  honour  is 
most  welcome.'  Shafc. 

The  word  is  frequently  used  elliptically  for, 
you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own !     Dryden. 

[In  this  usage  it  may  be  either  an  adjective 
or  a  noun.]— SYN.  Acceptable,  agreeable, 
grateful,  pleasing. 

Welcome  (wel'kum),  n.  1.  Salutation  of  a 
new-comer. 

Thou  Shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.      Shak. 
Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  sighing. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new-comer. 

Truth  finds  an  entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  South. 
Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.          Shenstont. 

—To  bid  welcome,  to  receive  with  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  kindness,  or  gladness. 

To  thee  and  to  thy  company  I  bid 

A  hearty  -welcome.  Shak. 

Welcome  (wel'kum),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  wel- 
comed; ppr.  welcoming.  To  salute  a  new- 
comer with  kindness,  or  to  receive  and  en- 
tertain hospitably,  gratuitously,  and  cheer- 
fully. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  pur  early  song, 
And  TvelcotMe  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.     Milton. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.  Pope. 

Welcomely  (wel'kum-li),  adv.    In  a  wel- 
come manner.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Welcomeness  (wel'kum-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  welcome;  gratefulness;  agreeable- 
ness;  kind  reception.    Boyle. 
Welcomer  (wel'kum-er),   n.     One  who 
salutes  or  receives  kindly  a  new-comer. 
'  Thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory.'    Shak 
Weld,  Wold  (weld,  wold),  n.    [0.  E.  welae, 
wolde,  Sc.  wald. 
Origin      doubt- 
ful.]    A    plant 
native    to    Bri- 
tain and  several 
European  coun- 
tries,   used    by 
dyers  to  give  a 
yellow    colour, 
and   sometimes 
called       Dyers' 
Weed.        It    is 
much    cultivat- 
ed in  Kent  for 
the         London 
dyers.    It  is  the 
Reseda  Luteola 
of  botanists,  be- 
ing a  member  of 
the  same  genus 
as   mignonette. 
Sometimes  also 
called          Wild 
Wood. 

Weld  (weld),  v.t. 
[O.  E.  welle,  Sc. 
waul  (the  final 
d  not  properly 
belonging  to  the 
Weld  (Reseda  Luteola}.  Word);  G.  and 

Dut  wellen,  to 
boil,  to  unite,  to  weld ;  Sw.  walla,  to  weld 
or  join  two  pieces  of  iron  almost  at  a 
melting  heat.  The  same  word  as  welt,  to 
boil,  to  bubble  up,  to  well.  'The  pro- 
cess of  welding  iron  is  named  in  many  lan- 
guages from  the  word  for  boiling.'  Wedg- 
wood. ]  1.  To  unite  or  join  together  into  firm 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  ab«ne;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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union,  as  two  pieces  of  metal,  by  hammering 
or  compression  when  raised  to  a  great  heat. 
Iron  and  platinum,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  metals,  may  be  hammered  together 
when  heated  to  nearly  a  state  of  semi- 
fusion  ;  and  horn  and  tortoise-shell  may  be 
joined  firmly  by  pressure.  Hence— 2.  Fi<.i. 
to  unite  very  closely.  'Two  women  faster 
welded  in  one  love/  7V»/nwi. 

Weld  (weld),  n.  A  junction,  as  of  two 
pieces  of  iron,  when  heated  to  a  white  heat 
by  hammering  or  compression;  as,  a  firm  or 
close  weld. 

Weld,t  Weldet  (weld),  v.t.  To  wield;  to 
manage;  to  direct;  to  govern.  '  Those  that 
will  the  awful  crown.'  Spemer. 

Weldable  (weld'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
welded. 

Welder  (weld'er),  n.    One  who  welds. 

Welder  t  (weld'er),  n.  In  Ireland,  a  man- 
ager ;  an  actual  occupant ;  a  tenant  of  land 
under  a  middleman  or  series  of  middlemen. 

Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it 
comes  to  the  -wilder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a 
rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably.  Swift. 

Welding-heat  (weld'ing-het),  n.  The  heat 
necessary  for  welding  two  pieces  of  metal; 
specifically,  the  white  heat  to  which  iron 
bars  are  brought  when  about  to  undergo 
this  process. 

Weldy  t  a.    WieMy;  active.     Chaucer. 

Wele.t  ado.    Well.    Chaucer. 

Wele.t  n.    Weal.    Spenser. 

Weleful.t  a.  Productive  of  happiness. 
Chaucer. 

Welfare  (wel'far),  n.  [Well  and  fare;  lit.  a 
state  of  faring  well  See  WELL  and  FAKE.] 
A  state  of  exemption  from  misfortune,  ca- 
lamity, or  evil ;  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  the  common  blessings  of  life ;  well- 
being;  success;  prosperity;  happiness.  'To 
study  for  the  people's  welfare.'  Shak. 

Welk  t  (welk),  v.i.  [Same  word  as  D.  and  G. 
welken,  to  wither,  to  fade,  to  decay,  from 
welk,  lean;  O.H.G.  welhen,  fromwetA,  lean.] 
To  decline;  to  fade;  to  decay;  to  fall. 
'  When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  to  welk  in 
west/  Spenser. 

Welkt(welk),t>.t.   1.  To  contract;  to  shorten. 

Now  sad  winter  welked  hath  the  day.      Spenser. 

2.  To  fade;  to  wither. 

But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  dim  that  grace 

For  which  full  pale  and  welked  is  my  face.  Chaucer. 

Welk  (welk),  n.    See  WHELK. 

Welkedt  (welk'ed),  a.    Same  as  Whelked. 

Welkin  (wel'kin),  n.  [O.  E.  welkne,  wolkne, 
A.  Sax.  wolcen,  wolcn,  a  cloud,  pi.  the  region 
of  clouds,  the  air,  the  sky ;  probably  from 
wealcan  (pret.  weolc),  to  roll,  to  turn,  to  re- 
volve (see  WALK);  Q.  mike,  O.  H.G.  wolchan, 
a  cloud.  ]  The  sky ;  the  vault  of  heaven. 
'  The  fair  welkin  foully  overcast.'  Spenser. 
'When  storms  the  welkin  rend.'  Words- 
worth. [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

WelMn (wel'kin),  a.    Sky-blue.    [Poetical.] 

Come,  Sir  Page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  villain.  Shak. 

Well  (wel),  n.  [A  Sax.  well,  wella,  a  well, 
fountain,  from  stem  of  weallan,  to  well  up, 
to  boil;  IceL  veil,  a  boiling,  D.  wel,  a  spring. 
u'ellen,  to  well,  spring,  Dan.  vceld,  a  spring, 
G.  weUe,  a  wave,  the  boiling  of  the  sea,  wal- 
len,  to  boil  or  bubble;  from  root  seen  also  in 
walk,  wallow,  L.  voloo,  to  roll,  whence  volume, 
revalue,  &c.]  1.  A  spring;  a  fountain;  water 
issuing  from  the  earth.  '  Begin  then,  sisters 
of  the  sacred  well.'  MUUm.—Z.  An  artifi- 
cial structure  from  which  a  supply  of  water 
is  obtained  for  domestic  and  other  pur- 
poses; often  a  pit  or  hole  sunk  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
reach  a  supply  of  water,  usually  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  walled  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  caving  in.  '  'Tis  not  so  deep  as 
:i  "••''.'  Shak.  '  The  moss-covered  bucket, 
which  hung  in  the  well.'  Eliza,  Cook.— 

3.  Naut.   (a)  a  compartment  formed  by 
bulkheads  round  a  vessel's  pumps  to  keep 
them  clear  of  obstructions,  to  protect  them 
from  injury,  and  to  give  ready  admittance 
for  examining   the  state  of   the  pumps. 
(6)   A   compartment    in   a    fishing  -  vessel 
formed  by  bulkheads  properly  strengthened 
and  tightened  off,  having  the  bottom  per- 
forated, with  holes  to  give  free  admission 
to  the  water  so  that  fish  may  be  kepi 
alive  therein. —4.  In  arch,  the   space  in 
a  building   in  which  winding   stairs  are 
placed,  usually  lighted  from  the  roof:  some- 
times limited  to  the  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  a  winding  staircase,  or  to  the 
opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase  built 


round  a  hollow  newel.  Called  also  Well- 
hole  and  Well -staircase.  —  5.  The  space  in 
a  law  court,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
judges'  bench,  occupied  by  counsel,  <fec. 

Solicitors  .  .  ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted 
•well  .  .  .  between  the  registrar's  red  table  and  the 
silk  gowns.  Dickens. 

6.  The  hollow  part  between  the  seats  of  a 
jaunting-car  for  holding  luggage.  —  7.  The 
lower  part  of  a  furnace  into-  which  the 
metal  falls.  Goodrich. — 8.  In  milit.  minimi, 
an  excavation  in  the  earth  with  branches 
or  galleries  running  out  from  it. — 9.  ^V/-  a 
spring,  source,  or  origin.  'Dan  Chaucer, 
well  of  English  undefyled.'  Spenser.— Ar- 
tesian well.  See  under  ARTESIAN.  See  also 
OIL-WELL,  TUBE-WELL. 
Well  ( wel ),  v.  i.  [  A.  Sax.  wellan.  See  the 
noun.]  To  spring;  to  issue  forth,  as  water 
from  the  earth  or  from  a  spring;  to  flow. 

Fast  from  her  eyes  the  round  pearls  welled  down. 
Fairfax. 

Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy 
yet  Tennyson. 

Well  t  ( wel ),  v.  (.  To  pour  forth,  as  from  a 
well.  Spenser. 

Well  (wel),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wel,  well,  enough, 
much ;  D.  wel,  Icel.  and  Dan.  vel,  Sw.  yid, 
Goth,  vaila,  G.  wohl,  well.  Of  same  origin 
as  will,  and  meaning  originally  according  to 
one's  will.  Akin  weal,  wealth.]  1.  In  ac- 
cordance with  wish  or  desire;  satisfactory; 
as  it  should  be;  fortunate:  often  in  imper- 
sonal usages. 

It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt         Num.  xi.  18. 
Hence,  away !  now  all  is  -well.  Shak. 

Oft  we  mar  what's  well.  Shak. 

It  would  have  been  -well  for  Genoa,  if  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Venice.  Addison. 

2.  Being  in  health;  having  a  sound  body  with 
a  regular  performance  of  the  natural  and 
proper  functions  of  all  the  organs;  not  ail- 
ing, diseased,  or  sick;  having  recovered  from 
sickness  or  misfortune;  as,  a  well  man. 

While  thou  art  well,  you  may  do  much  good. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again  if  that  could 

be, 

For  ray  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 
Tennyson. 

3.  Comfortable;  not  suffering  inconvenience; 
as,  I  am  quite  well  where  1  am. 

One  woman  is  fair,  yet  I  am  well;  another  is  wise, 
yet  I  am  well.  Shak. 

4.  Being  in  favour;  favoured. 

He  ...  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.   Dryden. 

5.  Just ;  right ;  proper;  as,  was  it  well  to  do 
this?— 6.  Happy;  at  rest;  free  from  the  cares 
of  the  world:  used  of  the  dead. 

What  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well.     Skak. 

Used  substantively  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
well. 

What  would  my  lord  and  father? 
Nothing  but  well  to  thee.  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
Shak. 

—To  let  well  alone,  not  to  try  and  improve 
what  is  already  well. 

I  begin  to  wish  I  had  let  -well  alone.     W.  Collins. 

[Note.  Except  sometimes  in  meaning  2  the 
word  is  always  used  predicatively,  not  at- 
tributively, and  thus  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  when  it  is  an  adjective  and  when  an 
adverb.] 

Well  (wel),  adv.  [See  note  at  end  of  last 
article.]  1.  In  a  proper  manner;  justly; 
rightly;  not  ill  or  wickedly.  Jam.  ii.  8. 

If  thou  doest  not  -well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door. 

Gen.  iv.  7. 

Does  it  take  from  the  people  more  liberty  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  well  administering  of 
their  affairs.  Brougham. 

2.  In  a  satisfactory  manner;  happily;  fortu- 
nately. 'We  prosper  well  in  our  return. 
Shak.  —  3.  Skilfully;  with  due  art;  as,  the 
work  is  well  done ;  he  writes  well;  he  rides 
well;  the  plot  is  well  laid  and  well  executed. 

4.  Sufficiently;  abundantly;  amply. 

Lot  .  .  .  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
•well  watered  everywhere.  Gen.  xiii.  10. 

5.  Very  much;  greatly;  to  a  degree  thai 
gives  pleasure;  as,  I  liked  the  entertainment 
well. 

\  like  -well,  in  some  places,  fair  columns.      Bacon 

6.  Favourably;  with  praise;  commendably. 

AH  the  world  speaks  -well  of  you.          Pope. 

7.  Conveniently;  suitably;  advantageously 
easily;  as,  I  cannot  well  attend  the  meeting 

His  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Shak. 
To  know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain. 


8.  To  a  sufficient  degree;  perfectly;  fully; 
adequately;  as,  I  know  not  well  how  to  exe- 
cute this  task. 

Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and  possess  it :  for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it.  Num.  xiii.  30. 

9.  Thoroughly ;  fully ;  as,  let  the  cloth  be 
well  cleansed;  let  the  steel  \>ewell  polished. 

10.  Far;  considerably;  not  a  little;  as,  to  be 
well  advanced  in  life.  '  Old  and  well  stricken 
in  age.'  Gen.  xliii.  11.— As  well,  rather  right, 
convenient,  or  proper  than  otherwise;  as, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  you  before  you 

go- 
it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  there  were  politi- 
cal reasons  for  our  delay.  //'.  //.  Russell, 

— As  well  as,  together  with ;  and  also;  not 
less  than ;  one  as  much  as  the  other ;  as,  a 
sickness  long  as  well  as  severe.  'Lou*;  and 
tedious  as  well  as  grievous.'  Sir  R.  Illack- 
more. —  Well  enough,  in  a  moderate  degree; 
so  as  to  give  satisfaction,  or  so  as  to  require 
no  alteration.  —  Well  niyh,  nearly  ;  almost. 
'One  that  is  well  nigh  worn.'  Shak.— To  be 
well  off,  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  especially 
ii-ty. — Well  to  do,  prosperous;  well 
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to  live.  See  WELL-TO-DO.—  Well  to  lice,  hav- 
ing a  competence ;  in  comfortable  circum. 
stances. 

You're  a  made  old  man :  .  .  .  you're  well  to  live. 
Shak. 

—  Well  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  it 
in  well,  and  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction, 
acquiescence,  or  concession,  and  sometimes 
it  is  merely  expletive  or  used  to  avoid  ab- 
ruptness ;  as,  well,  the  work  is  done ;  well, 
let  us  go;  well,  well,  be  it  so.  '  Well,  it  shall 
be  so.'  Shak.  '  Well,  peace  be  with  you.' 
Shak. — Well  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  es- 
pecially adjectives  and  participles,  express- 
ing what  is  right,  fit,  laudable,  or  not  defec- 
tive; as,  twit-affected:  wit-designed;  well- 
directed  ;  weft-ordered ;  «'etl-formed ;  welt- 
meant  ;  weil-minded ;  well-seasoned  ;  mtt- 
tasted.  We  only  give  a  selection  of  these. 
Many  of  them  are  rather  loose  compounds, 
being  often  printed  as  single  words. 

Well  -  acquainted  (wel-ak-kwant'ed),  a. 
Having  intimate  acquaintance  or  personal 
knowledge.  'As  if  I  were  their  well-ac- 
tniainted  friend.'  Shak. 

Welladay  (wel'a-da),  interj.  [A  corruption 
of  welaway.]  Welawayl  alas!  lackaday! 

O  laelladay  Mistress  Ford  1  having  an  honest  man 
to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion. 

Shak. 

iralti  or  Wala-wa  —  yo.  exclamation  frequent  in 
Chaucer,  was  modified  into  the  feebler  form  of  well- 
away.  A  degenerate  variety  of  this  form  was  well- 
aday.  Pathetic  cries  have  certain  disposition  to  im- 
plicate the  present  time,  as  in  woe  worth  the  day. 
y.  J-:»rle. 

Well-a-neart  (wel'a-ner),  adv.  Immediately 
thereafter.  Shak. 

Well-apparelled  (wel'ap-par-eld),  a.  Well 
dressed;  adorned.  '  Well-apparelled  April.' 
Shak. 

Well-appointed  (wel'ap-point-ed),  a.  Fully 
furnished  and  equipped;  as,  a  well-appointed 
army.     '  Well-appointed  powers.'    Shak. 
Well-armed  (wel'armd),  a.  Well  furnished 
with  weapons  of  offence  or  defence.    '  Well- 
armed  friends.'    Shak. 
Well-attempered(werat-tem-perd),o.Well 
regulated  or  harmonized.     'A  man  of  well- 
attemper'd  frame.'    Tennyson. 
Well-authenticated  (wel'a-then-ti-kat-ed), 
a.     Supported  by  good  authority.    Clarke. 
Well-balanced  (wel'bal-anst),  a.    Rightly 
balanced.      'The  well -balanced  world  on 
hinges  hung.'    Milton. 

Well-behaved  (wel'be-havd),  a.  Courteous; 
civil ;  of  good  conduct ;  becoming ;  decent. 
'  Such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to 
all  uncomeliness.'  Shak. 
Wellbeing  (werbe-ing),  n.  Welfare;  happi- 
ness ;  prosperity ;  as,  virtue  is  essential  to 
the  wellbeing  of  men  or  of  society.  Spec- 
tator. 

Well-beloved  (wel'be-luv-ed),  a.  Greatly 
beloved.  Mark  xii.  6.  'The  well-beloved 
Brutus.'  Shak. 

Well-beseeming  (werbe-sem-ing),  a.  Well 
becoming.  Shak. 

Well-boat  (wel'bot),  n.  A  fishing-boat  with 
a  well  in  it  to  convey  fish  alive  to  market. 
See  WELL. 

Well-borer  (welTwr-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  digs  or  bores  for  water;  one  who 
makes  wells.  Simmonds. 
Well-born  ( wel'born ),  a.  Born  of  a  noble 
or  respectable  family ;  not  of  mean  birth. 
Shak. 

Well-breathed  (wel'bretht).  a.  Well  exer- 
cised or  long  breathed;  of  good  bottom. 
'On  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy 
hounds. '  Shak. 


ch,  cftain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;      i,  job;      t,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 
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Well-bred  (wellireil).  a.  1.  Of  good  breed 
ing ;  educated  to  polished  manners ;  polite 
cultivated;  reflneJ. 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  K-ell-brcd  man 

Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can.     Cowper. 

2  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race :  applied  t 
n  horse  or  other  domestic  animal  which  ha 
descended  from  a  race  of  ancestors  tha 
Imve,  through  several  generations,  possesst 
i:i  a  high  degree  the  properties  which  it  i 
the  great  object  to  attain. 
Well-bucket  (wel'buk-et),  n.  A  vessel  fo 
drawing  up  water  from  a  well. 

The  muscles  are  so  many  well-buckets:  when  on 
of  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that  the  othe 
must  obey.  Dryden. 

Well-chosen  (wel'cho-zn),  a.  Chosen  or  se 
lected  with  good  judgment.  '  Hiawell-chosei 
bride.'  Shale. 

Well -conditioned  ( wel'kon-di-shond ),  a 

1.  Being  in  a  good  or  wholesome  state  o 
mind  or  body;  as,  a  well-conditioned  man. — 

2.  In  sura,  being  in  a  state  tending  to  health 
as,  a  well-conditioned  wound  or  sore 

Well -conducted  (wel'kon-dukt-ed),  a 
1.  Properly  led  on ;  as,  a  mil-conducted  ex 
pedition.— 2.  Being  of  good  moral  conduct 
as,  a  well-conducted  community. 

Well-content,  Well-contented  (wel'kon 
tent,  wel'kon-tent-ed),  a.     Satisfied;  happy 
'My  well-contented  day.'    Shale. 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-content.     Tennyson 

Well-dealing  (wel'del-ing),  a.    Honest;  fair 

in  dealing  with  others.     'Our  well-dealing 

countrymen.'    Shak. 
Well-derived  (wel'de-rivd),  a.    Good  by 

birth  and  nature.    'My  son  corrupts  a  well 

derived  nature.'    Shak. 
Well  -  deserving    ( wel'  de  -  zerv  -  ing ),   a. 

Worthy;  full  of  merit. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  -well-deserving  pillar.       Shak. 

Well-disposed  ( wel'dis-pozd ),  a.  Rightly 
disposed;  well-affected;  loyal.  'You  lose  a 
thousand  well-disposed  hearts.'  Shak 

Well-doer  (wel'do-er),  n.  One  who  performs 
rightly  his  moral  and  social  duties. 

Well-doing  (wel'do-ing),  n.  Performance  of 
duties;  upright  conduct. 

Well-doing  (wel'do-ing),  a.  Acquittingone's 
self  well.  'The  well-doing  steed.'  Shak 

Well-drain  (wel'dran).  n.  1.  A  drain  or  vent 
for  water,  somewhat  like  a  well  or  pit,  serv- 
ing to  discharge  the  water  of  wet  land.— 
2.  A  drain  leading  to  a  well. 

Well-drain  (wel'dran),  v.t.  To  drain,  as 
land  by  means  of  wells  or  pits,  which  receive 
the  water,  and  from  which  it  is  discharged 
by  machinery. 

Well-educated  (wel'ed-u-kat-ed),  n.  Having 
a  good  education  ;  well-instructed.  '  Well- 
educated  infant.'  Shak. 

Well-famed  (wel'famd),  a.  Famous.  'My 
well-famed  lord  of  Troy.'  Shak 

Well-fa'r'd,  Weel-fa'r'd  (wel'f ard,  wel'fard), 
a.  Well-favoured.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch  1 

Wellfaret  (wel'far),  n.   Welfare  (which  see) 

Well-favoured  (wel'fa-verd),  a.  Handsome; 
well  formed;  beautiful;  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well-favoured. 

Well-foughtent  (wel'fat-n),  a.  "Bravely 
fought.  'This  glorious  and  wett-foughten 
field.'  Shak. 

Well-founded  (wel'found-ed),  a.  Founded 
on  good  and  valid  reasons,  or  on  strong  pro- 
babilities. 

Well-graced  (wel'grasd),  a.  Popular;  being 
in  favour  of  others. 

The  eyes  of  men. 

After  a  -well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next.        Shak. 

rVell-headt  (wel'hed),  n.  A  source,  spring, 
or  fountain.  'Old  well-heads  of  haunted 
rills.'  Tennyson. 

Well-hole  (wel'h61),«.  1.  Inarch,  see  WELL, 
4.— 2.  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counter- 
balancing weight  in  some  mechanical  con- 
trivances. 

Well-informed  (welln-formd),  a.  Correctly 
informed;  well  furnished  with  information; 
intelligent. 

He  is  for  the  most  part,  a  well-informed,  as  well  as 
a  lively  writer.  Brougham. 

Wellington  (wel'ing-ton),  n.  A  kind  of 
long-legged  boot,  worn  by  men,  named 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington:  used  also  ad- 
jectively. 

His  boots  were  of  the  Wellington  form,  pulled  up 
to  meet  his  corduroy  knee  smalls.  Dickens. 

Wellingtonia  (wel-ing-to'ni-a),  n.  A  name 
given  by  some  botanists  to  a  genus  of  trees 
in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  great  Duke  of 


Wellington.  There  is  no  reason,  however 
to  separate  this  genus  from  Sequoia.  Se 
SEQCOIA. 

Well-intentioned  (wel'iu-ten-shond),  a 
Having  upright  intentions  or  purpose. 

The  publicity  and  control  which  the  forms  of  fn 
constitutions  provide  for  guarding  even  Ti'ell-intc 
tioned  rulers  against  honest  errors.  Brougham. 

Well-knit  (wel'nit),  a.     Firmly  compacted 

having  a  strong  frame.     '  O  well-knit  Sam 

son. '    Shak. 
Well-known  (wel'non),  a.     Fully  known 

generally  known  or  acknowledged;  as    i 

well-known  fact. 
Well-labouring  (wel'la-bcr-ing),  a.   Work 

ing  hard  and  successfully. 

The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king. 

Well-learned  (wel'lernd),  a.  Full  of  learn 
ing.  '  Well-learned  bishops.'  Shak 

Well-liking  (wel'llk-ing),  a.  Being  in  good 
condition;  of  good  appearance;  plump 
'Children  ...  as  fat  and  as  well-liking  as  i: 
they  had  been  gentlemen's  children  '  Lati- 
mer.  '  Well-liking  wits  they  have.'  Shak. 

Well-looking  (wel'lnk-ing),  a.  Good-look- 
ing, or  tolerably  good-looking. 

The  horse  was  a  bay,  a  well-looking  animal  enough 

Well-lost  (wel'lost),  a.  Lost  in  a  good  cause 
' The  well-lost  life  of  mine.'  Shak 

Well-loved  (wel'luvd),  a.  Much  loved;  well- 
beloved.  Tennyson. 

Well-mannered  (wel'man-nerd),  a.  Polite; 
well-bred;  complaisant.  Dryden. 

Well-meaner  (wel'men-er),  n.  One  whose 
intention  is  good.  Dryden. 

Well-meaning  (wel'mSn-lng),  a.  Having  a 
good  intention.  '  Plain  well-meaning  soul.' 
Shak.  'The  short,  fair,  dignified  but  well- 
meaning  woman.'  W.  Black. 

Well-meant  (wel'ment),  a.  Rightly  in- 
tended; sincere;  not  feigned.  'Edward's 
well-meant  honest  love.'  Shak. 

Well-met  (wel'met),  interj.  A  term  of  salu- 
tation denoting  joy  at  meeting 

Well-minded  (wel'mind-ed),  a.  Well-dis- 
posed; having  a  good  mind.  '  Well-minded 
Clarence.'  Shak. 

Well-natured  (wel'na-turd),  a.  Good-na- 
tured; kind. 

On  their  life  no  grievous  burthen  lies. 

Who  are  -well-natured,  temperate,  and  wise. 

Denham. 

Wellness  (wel'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
well  or  in  good  health.  Hood. 

Well-nigh  ( wel'ni ),  adv.  Almost ;  nearly. 
'  Well-nigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink.' 
Spenser. 

Well-ordered  (wel'or-derd),  a.  Rightly  or 
correctly  ordered,  regulated,  or  governed 
'Each  well-ordered  nation.'  Shak.  'Well- 
ordered  actions.'  Locke. 
Veil-paid  (wel'pad),  a.  Receiving  good  pay 
for  service.  '  His  well-paid  ranks.'  Shak. 

Well-painted  (wel'pant-ed),  a.  1.  Skilfully 
painted;  as,  a  well-painted  picture.— 2.  Art- 
fully feigned;  skilfully  simulated.  '  O  well- 
painted  passion.'  Shak. 

Well-pleased  (wel'plezd),  a.  '\YeIl  satisfied; 
pleasantly  gratified.  'Home  well-pleased 
we  went.'  Tennyson. 

Well-plighted  t  (wel'plit-ed),  a.  Well  or 
properly  folded.  Spenser. 

Well-practised  (wel'prak-tizd),  a.  Expe- 
rienced. 'Your  well-practised  wise  direc- 
tions.' Shak. 

Well-proportioned  (wel'pro-por-shond),  a. 
Having  good  proportions;  well-shaped;  well- 
formed.  '  A  well-proportioned  steed.'  Shak 

Well-read  (wel'red),  a.  Having  extensive 
reading;  well  instructed  in  books;  as,  a 
well-read  man :  often  followed  by  the  pre- 
position in;  as.  well-read  in  physics, 
fell-refined  (wel're-find),  a.  Highly  po- 
lished; free  from  any  rudeness  or  impro- 
priety. 'In  polished  form  of  well-refined 
?en.'  Shak. 

fell-regulated  (wel'reg-u-lat-ed),  a.  Hav- 
ing good  regulations ;  well-ordered ;  as,  a 
cell-regulated  mind. 

Well-reputed  (wel're-put-ed),  a.    Having 

good  repute ;  respectable.  '  Some  well-re- 
•mted  page.'  Shak. 

fell -respected  (wel're-spekt-ed),  a. 
..  Highly  esteemed;  as,  well-respected  peo- 
ple.— 2.  t  Ruled  by  reasonable  considera- 
;ions. 

If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 

I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 

As  you,  my  lord.  Shak. 

rell-room  (wel'rom),  n.  1.  A  room  built 
iver  a  mineral  spring  or  into  which  its 
vaters  are  conducted,  and  where  they  are 


drunk.— 2.  In  a  boat,  a  place  in  the  bottom 
where  the  water  is  collected,  and  whence  it 
is  thrown  out  with  a  scoop. 

Well-sailing  (wel-sal'ing),  a.  Passing 
swiftly  by  means  of  sails;  quick  sailiiK' 
'  Well-aailing  ships.'  Shak. 

Well-seeing  (wel'se-ing),  a.  Acute  of  sight 
or  perception  ;  quick-sighted.  •  Lest  eyes 
well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find  '  Shak 

Well-seeming  (wel'sem-ing),  a.  Having  a 
good  appearance.  'Chaos  of  mll-scemino 
forms.'  Shak. 

Well-seen  (wel'scn),  n.  Accomplished;  well- 
versed;  well-approved. 

Ifell-ieen,  and  deeply  read,  and  throughly  grounded 
In  th  hidden  knowledge  of  all  sallets,  and 
Pot-herbs  whatever.  Beau.  &•  Fl 

Well-set  (wel'set),  a.  1.  Firmly  set ;  pro- 
perly placed  or  arrayed. 

Instead  of  a  girdle,  a  rent ;  and  instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness.  Isa.  in.  24. 

2.  Having  good  symmetry  of  parts. 
Well-Sinker  (wel'singk-er),  n.  One  who  digs 
wells. 

Well-sinking  (wel'siugk-ing),  n.  The  ope- 
ration of  sinking  or  digging  wells;  the  act 
of  boring  for  water. 

Well-skilled  (wel'skiM),  n.  Skilful-  ex- 
pert. 'The  well  skilled  workman.'  Shak. 

Well-sped)  (wel'sped),  a.  Having  good  suc- 
cess. 

Well-spent  (wel'spent),  a.  Spent  or  passed 
in  virtue;  spent  to  the  best  advantage;  as, 
a  well-spent  life;  well-tpent  days. 

Well-spoken  (wel'spo-kn),  a.  1.  Spoken 
well  or  with  propriety. —2.  Speaking  well; 
fair-spoken;  civil;  courteous.  'A  knight 
well-spoken,  neat  and  fine. 

Well-spring  (wel'spring),  n.  A  source  of 
continual  supply.  Prov.  xvi.  22. 

Well-staircase  (wel'star-kas).  n.  A  stair- 
case with  a  well  in  the  centre  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  See  WELL,  4. 

Well-sweep  (wel'swep),  n.  A  swape  or  swipe 
for  a  well. 

Well-thewedt  (wel'thud),  a.  Filled  with  or 
abounding  in  wisdom;  well-educated  or 
well-mannered.  Spenser. 

Well-timed  (wel'timd),  a.  1.  Done  at  a 
proper  time;  opportune.  Pope.— 2.  Keep- 
ing accurate  time;  as,  well-timed  oars 

Well-to-do  (wel'to-do),  a.  Being  in  easy 
circumstances;  well  off;  prosperous.  'A 
well-to-do  farmer.'  H.  Eingsley.  'I  am 
rich  and  well-to-do.'  Tenni/son. 

Well-took  t  (wel'tok),  a.  Well  taken;  well 
undergone. 

Meantime  we  thank  you  for  your  -well-took  labour. 
Shak 

Well-trap  (wel'trap),  n.  The  same  as  Slinlt- 
trap. 

Well-trod,  Well-trodden  (wel'trod,  wel'- 
trod-n),  a.  Frequently  trodden  or  walked 
on.  '  The  well-trod  stage.'  Shak. 

Well-tuned  (wel'tund),  a.  Properly  tune. 1; 
melodious;  having  a  good  sound.  'The 
true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds.'  Shak 

Well -warranted  (wel'wor-rant-ed),  a. 
Proved  to  be  good  and  trustworthy.  '  My 
noble  and  well-warranted  cousin.'  Shak. 

Well-water  (wel'wa-ter),  n.  The  water  that 
flows  into  a  well  from  subterraneous  springs; 
water  drawn  from  a  well. 

Well-willert  (wel'wil-er), n.  Onewhomeans 
kindly;  a  well-wisher.  'Be  ruled  by  your 
well-willers.'  Shak. 

Well-wisht  (wel'wish),  n.  A  wish  of  happi- 
ness. 

Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one  that  hath 
a  -well-wish  for  his  friends  or  prosperity  to  think  of  a 
peace  with  France.  Addison. 

Well-wishedt  (wel'wisht),  a.  Beloved; 
befriended.  Shak. 

Veil-wisher  ( wel'  wish  -  er ),  n.  One  who 
wishes  the  good  of  another ;  one  friendlily 
inclined. 

fell-won  (wel'wun),  a.  Honestly  gaine.l; 
hardly  earned.  '  My  bargains  and  my  well- 
ipon  thrift.'  Shak. 

fell-worn  (wel'worn),  a.  Much  worn  or 
used.  '  Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway 
courted  us.'  Tennyson. 

Well-woven  (wel'wov-n),  a.  Skilfully  com- 
plicated ;  artfully  planned.  '  Well  -  woven 
snares.'  Milton. 

Welsh  (welsh),  a.  [A.  Sax.  welijtc,  vxslitc. 
lit.  foreign,  from  wealh,  a  foreigner,  one 
not  Saxon  or  English,  a  Celt,  any  one  of  a 
foreign  country,  the  signification  becoming 
latterly  restricted  to  a  particular  race  of 
foreigners;  similarly  G.  wiilsch,  welsch,  is 
foreign,  especially  French  or  Italian,  and 
WdlscMand  is  Italy.  So  walnut  is  the 
welsh  or  foreign  nut.  The  root-meaning  is 
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doubtful.  Akin  Walloon,  W'allis  (the  term 
applied  by  the  Bernese  Oberlanders  to  the 
French-*peaking  district  south  of  them), 
ruruH'rtM.  For  an  interesting  extract  illus- 
trative of  the  use  of  this  term  see  under 
DUTCH.]  Pertaining  to  Walesortoitspeople; 
Cymric.— VPtfifA  flannel,  a  very  tine  kind  of 
flannel,  clm-ily  hand  made,  from  the  fleeces 
of  the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains. 

•,  ilui'i;-,  HVWi  itook,  an  ancient  military 
weapon  of  the  bill  kind,  but  having,  in  addi- 
tii-n  to  a  cutting-blade,  a  hook  at  the  hack. 
'Swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the 
crossof  a  Wi-lxh  tmnk.'  Shak.  — Welsh  yroin, 
in  arch,  a  Lcroin  fonm'd  by  the  intersection 
nf  two  cylindrical  vaults,  of  which  one  is  of 
less  height  than  the  other.—  Weigh  main,  a 
match  at  cock-fighting,  where  all  must  fight 
to  death.  Sir  W.  Scott.—  Welnh  mortgage,  a 
mortgage  in  which  there  is  no  proviso  or 
condition  for  repayment  at  any  time.  The 
agreement  is  that  the  mortgagee  to  whom 
tin.-  estate  is  conveyed  shall  receive  the  rents 
till  his  debt  is  paid,  and  in  such  case  the 
mortgagor  is  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any 
time.  — Welsh  mutton,  a  choice  and  delicate 
kind  of  mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed 
of  sheep  in  Wales.  Simmonds.  —  Welsh 
onion,  a  name  given  to  cibol  (Allium  fi&tu- 
losum):  so  called  from  the  German  Wtilxch, 
which  merely  indicates  a  foreign  origin. 
See  CIBOL.  —  Welsh  parsley,*  a  burlesque 
name  for  hemp  or  the  halters  made  of  it. 
Beau,  it'  b'l.  —  Welsh  rabbit.  See  under 
RABBIT.  —  Welsh  wig,  a  worsted  cap.  Sim- 
nwnds- 

Welsh  (welsh),  n.  1.  The  language  of  Wales 
or  of  the  Welsh.  The  Welsh  is  a  member 
of  the  Celtic  family  of  languages,  forming 
with  the  Breton  language  and  the  now  ex- 
tinct Cornish  branch  the  Cymric  group.  It 
is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  com- 
pounds, which  it  possesses  the  capacity  of 
forming  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. — 
2.  The  general  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales. 

Welsher,  n.    See  WELCH  ER, 

Welshman,  Welshwoman  (welsh 'man, 
welsh'wu-man),  n.  A  native  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales. 

Welsome  t  (wel'sum),  a.  Well;  prosperous. 
Wickli/e. 

Welt  (welt),  71.  [Probably  a  Celtic  word: 
W.  gwald,  a  hem,  a  welt,  gwaldu,  to  hem,  to 
wtlt.J  1.  A  border;  a  guard;  a  kind  of  hem 
or  edging;  a  fringe;  also,  a  small  cord  cov- 
ered with  cloth  and  sewed  oil  seams  or 
borders  to  strengthen  them. 

His  coat  was  green. 

With  -welts  of  white  seamed  between.  Greene. 
2.  In  shoemaking,  a  strip  of  leather  sewed 
round  the  edge  of  the  upper  of  a  boot  or 
shoe  and  the  inner  sole,  and  to  which  the 
outer  sole  is  afterwards  fastened.— 3.  In 
ship-building,  a  back  strip  of  wood  forming 
an  additional  thickness  laid  over  a  flush 
seam  or  joint  or  placed  in  an  angle  to 
strengthen  it.  —4.  In  sheet-iron  work,  a  strip 
riveted  to  two  contiguous  plates  which  form 
a  butt-joint.— 5.  in  her.  a  narrow  border  tu 
on  ordinary  or  charge. 

Welt  (welt),  v.t.  To  furnish  with  a  welt; 
to  sew  a  welt  on ;  to  ornament  with  a  welt. 
Dekker;  Shelton. 

Welt  (welt),  v.i.     To  wilt.     [Rare.] 

Welte.t  pret.  of  welda,  older  form  of  wield. 
Chaucer. 

Welter  (wel'ter),  v.i.  [Also  in  form  waiter, 
freq.  from  old  welten,  walten,  to  roll,  A.  Sax. 
wealtan,  to  roll;  L.G.  weltern,  Sw.  viiltra,  G. 
wdlzen,  to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  welter.  The 
root  is  that  of  walk,  wallow.  Akin  waltz.] 

1.  To  roll,  as  the  body  of  an  animal;  to  wal- 
low ;  to  tumble  about ;  usually,  to  roll  or 
wallow  in  some  foul  matter;  as,  to  welter  in 
blood  or  in  filth.     'Or  welter  in  fllthiness 
like  a  swine.'    Ascham.     'Welt'ritig  in  his 
blood.'    Dryden. 

Happier  are  they  that  -wetter  in  their  sin, 

Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for  slime.  Tennyson 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  waves;  to  tumble  over, 
as  billows.    '  The  weltering  waves.'   Milton. 

Welter  (wel'ter),  v.t  To  make  or  force,  as 
by  wallowing  or  moving  through  something 
foul  or  liquid.  '  Weltering  your  way  through 
chaos  and  the  murk  of  Hell.'  Carlyle. 

Welter  (wel'ter),  n.  That  in  which  one 
welters;  slime,  mud,  filth,  ami  the  lake. 
'  The  foul  welter  of  our  so-called  religious 
or  other  controversies.'  Carlyle.  [Rare.] 

Welter  (wel'ter),  a.  In  horse-racing,  of  or 
relating  to  the  heaviest  weighted  race  in 
a  meeting ;  as.  welter  race ;  ivelter  stakes ; 
welter  cup.  Latham. 


Welt -shoulders  (welt'shol-derz),  n.  pi. 
In  the  U-atlu-r  trade,  curried  leather  tit  fur 
the  welts  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Wei  -  Willy,  t  a.  Favourable;  propitious. 
Chaveer. 

Welwitschla  (wel-wich'i-a),  n.  [Named  from 
Dr.  WeltfitKch,  its  discoverer.]  A  remarkable 
plant  growing  in  Southern  Africa  in  dry 
regions  near  the  western  coast,  between  lat. 
14*  and  23°  S.  It  presents  a  stem  or  rhizome 
forming  a  woody  mass,  rising  to  a  foot  at 
most  above  the  ground,  and  having  a  dia- 
meter of  from  4  or  5  inches  to  as  many  feet, 
this  mass  bearing  the  two  original  cotyle- 
donary  leaves,  which,  when  they  reach  their 
full  development  of  6  feet  in  length  or  so, 
become  dry  and  split  up  into  shreds  but  do 
not  fall  of.  Every  year  several  short  flower- 
stalks  are  developed  at  the  base  of  these 
leaves,  but  no  other  leaves  are  produced. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  species,  W.  mira- 
bilis.  It  is  placed  among  the  Gnetacete. 

Wem,t  Wemmet  (wem),  n.  [A.  Sa.\.  «r)/i, 
warn,  wamm.]  A  spot;  a  scar;  a  fault;  a 
blemish.  '  Without uvmine '  -spotless, fault- 
less. Chaucer. 

Wemt  (wem),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  wemman,  to 
spoil.]  To  coiTupt;  to  vitiate.  I>rant. 

Wemt  (wem),  n.  The  belly;  the  wame. 
Cotton. 

Wen  (wen),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wenn,  I),  wen, 
L.  G.  ween,  Prov.  G.  wenne,  a  swelling,  a 
wart.  ]  A  circumscribed  indolent  tumour 
without  inflammation  or  change  of  colour 
of  the  skin.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  an  encysted  tumour  and  to  goitre. 

Wench  (wensh),  n.  [O.  E.  wenche,  from 
wenchel,  A.  Sax.  wencle,  a  dim.  form,  ap- 
parently with  the  literal  meaning  of  weak- 
ling, and  allied  to  wince,  wink,  and  G.  wan- 
ken,  to  totter.]  1.  A  general  familiar  expres- 
sion applied  to  a  woman,  especially  a  young 
woman,  in  any  variation  of  tone  between 
tenderness  and  contempt.  'My  most  sweet 
wench.'  Chapman. 

What  do  I,  silly  -wench,  know  what  love  hath  pre- 
pared for  me!  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

To  weep  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her 
grandam.  Shak. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  a  bold,  forward  girl;  a 
young  woman  of  loose  character. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  discourse 
upon  -wenches.  Spectator. 

3.  In  America,  a  black  or  coloured  female 
servant;  a  negress.     Bartlett. 

Wench  (wensh),  v.i.  To  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  women  of  ill  fame.  Addison. 

Wencher  (weush'er),  n.  One  who  wenches; 
a  lewd  man. 

Wenching  (wensh'ing),  a.    Running  after 
wenches;  lecherous. 
What's  become  of  the  -wenching  rogues?     Shak. 

WenchlCSS  (wensh 'lea),  a.  Having  no 
wench;  having  no  supply  of  loose  women. 
Shak. 

Wench -like  ( wensh'  Ilk),  a.  After  the 
manner  or  likeness  of  a  wench  or  young 
woman.  Shak. 

Wend  (wend),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  wended;  ppr. 
wending.  Went,  which  is  really  the  pret.  of 
this  verb,  is  now  detached  from  it  and  used 
as  pret.  of  go.  [A.  Sax.  wendan,  to  turn,  to 
go,  Icel.  venda,  Dan.  vende,  D.  and  G.  wen- 
den,  to  change,  to  turn :  a  caus.  of  the  verb 
to  wind,  to  turn,  to  twist.  See  WIND.]  1.  To 
go;  to  pass  to  or  from  a  place;  to  travel. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  ^geon  -wend.    SJtaA. 
Wir«rfthou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot. 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  t  To  turn  round. 

The  lesser  (ship)  will  turn  her  broadsides  twice 
before  the  greater  can  wend  once.  Raleigh. 

Wend  (wend),  v.t.  l.t  To  undertake,  as  a 
journey ;  to  accomplish  in  travel.  '  Great 
voyages  to  wend.'  Surrey. — 2.  To  go;  to  di- 
rect: perhaps  only  in  the  phrase  to  wend 
one's  way.— It  is  also  used  reflexively;  as, 
wend  thee  homewards. 

Wendt  (wend),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  cer- 
tain quantity  or  circuit  of  ground. 

Wend  (wend),  n.  One  of  a  powerful  Slavic 
people,  now  absorbed  in  the  German  race, 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  north  and 
east  of  Germany.  A  remnant  of  them  re- 
mains in  the  eastern  district  of  Sachsen- 
Altenburg,  and  in  the  country  between  the 
Vistula  and  Persante,  where  they  still  speak 
the  Wendic  tongue  and  preserve  their  pe- 
culiar manners  and  customs.  Written  also 
Vend. 

WendiC  (wen'dik),  n.  The  language  of  the 
Wends.  It  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  group 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  tongues. 


Wendic,  Wendish  (wen'dik,  wen'dish),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends;  as,  the 
HVmnc'  laiigua^r;  \Vendish  folk-songs  and 
tales. 

Wene.t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wfnan.  See  WEEN.] 
To  think;  to  suppose;  to  deem.  Chamt-r. 

Wene.t  n.    Guess;  conjecture;  supposition. 

Wenlock  Group  (wen'lok  grop),  n.  In 
ijeul.  that  subdivision  of  the  Silurian  system 
lying  immediately  below  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
and  so  called  from  being  typically  devel- 
oped at  Wenlock,  near  Shrewsbury.  It 
comprises  the  Dudley  or  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, the  Wenlock  shale  or  slate,  and  the 
Woolhope  beds.  The  first  is  a  crystalline 
gray  or  blue  limestone,  abounding  in  marine 
niollusca  and  crustaceous  animals  of  the 
trilobite  family;  the  second  a  dark- coloured 
shale,  with  nodules  of  earthy  limestone,  and 
containing  niollusca  and  trilobites ;  while 
the  third  consists  of  limestones,  shales,  and 
grits.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  Wenlock 
strata  is  probably  about  4000  feet. 

Wennelt  (wen'el),  n.     A  weanel. 

Wennish,  Wenny  (wen'ish,  weu'i),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  wen. 

Went  (went),  old  pret.  &  pp.  of  the  verb 
wend:  now  used  as  the  pret.  of  go,  or  vul- 
garly as  its  pp. 

Now  certes  I  will  don  my  diligence 
To  conne  it  all,  or  Christemasse  be  -went.  Chaucer. 
This  participle  is  provincial  and  very  widely  spread. 
.  .  .  I  should  say  that 'to  have  gone  is  literary  Eng- 
lish, and  that  the  popular  form  almost  everywhere  is 
'tohavewfH*.'  Those  who  still  travel  by  railways  will 
know  the  sound  of  this — '  You  should  have  ?tr«/on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.'  y.  Hnrle. 

Went  t  (went),  n.  [From  wend.}  A  way;  a 
passage;  a  turning  backwards  and  forwards. 
Spenser. 

Wentle-trap  (wen'tl-trap),  n.  [From  an  0.  G. 
form  equivalent  to  Mod.G.  wendel-treppe,  a 
wentle-trap,  lit.  a  winding  staircase.]  See 
SCALARIA. 

Wep,  t  pret.     Wept.     Chaucer. 
Wepely.t    a.      Causing    tears ;     pathetic. 
'  Mepely  songs.'    Chaucer. 
Wepen,t  n.     A  weapon.     Chaucer. 
Wept  (wept),  pret.  &  pp.  of  weep. 
Werche.t   n.   and  v.     [Softened   form  of 
werke.]    Work,     Chaucer. 
Were  (wer).     [See  WAS.  ]    The  indicative 
past  tense  plural  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the 
past  or  imperfect  subjunctive — wert  being 
used  as  second  person  singular.    See  WAS. 
— AB  it  were.    See  under  As. 
Were  (wer),  n.    A  dam.     See  WEIR. 
Were.t  v.t.    To  wear. 
Were.t  n.    War;  warfare.    Chaucer. 
Were  (wer),  n.     Same  as  WeryUd. 
Weregild.    -See  WERGILD. 
Weren,t  pret.  pi.    Were.     Chaucer. 
Werena.    Were  not.    [Scotch.] 
Werewolf  (weVwulf),  71.  [A.  Sax.  icerwulf— 
wer  (Icel.  verr,  Goth,  vair),  a  man,  and  Wolf; 
G.  wahnoolf.]     Lit.  a  man-wolf.     A  man 
transformed  either  for  a  time  or  periodi- 
cally into  a  wolf,  acquiring  at  the  same  time 
all  the  appetites  of  a  wolf  in  addition  to  his 
own,  especially  a  taste  for  human  flesh. 
Sometimes  the  werewolf  was  a  man  by  day 
and  a  wolf  by  night.    A  belief  in  the  trans- 
formation of  man  into  a  wolf  is,  in  some 
form,  common  to  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    Some 
of  the  classic  fables  (e.g.  Lycaon)  are  re- 
flections of  this  myth.    See  LYCANTHROPE. 
Wergild,  Weregild  (wer'gild,  wer'gild),  n. 
[A.  Sax.  wergila—ioer,  man,  and  gild,  geld, 
a  payment,  recompense,  compensation,  also 
a  guild.]    In  Anglo-Saxon  and  ancient  Teu- 
tonic law,  a  kind  of  fine  for  manslaughter 
and  other  crimes  against  the  person,  by 
paying  which  the  offender  got  rid  of  every 
further  obligation  or  punishment.    The  fine 
or  compensation  due  by  the  offender  varied 
in  amount  according  to  his  rank  or  station, 
and  that  of  the  person  killed  or  injured, 
and  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury.    It  was  in  general  paid  to  the  rela- 
tives of  him  who  had  been  slain,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  wound  or  other  bodily  harm,  to 
the  person  who  sustained  the  injury;  but  if 
the  cause  was  brought  before   the  com- 
munity the  plaintiff  only  received  part  of 
the  fine,  the  community,  or  the  king,  when 
there  was  one,  received  the  other  part. 
Written  also  but  less  correctly  Weregeld, 
Wehrgeld,  Wehrgelt. 

Werish  (wer'ish),  a.    Same  as  Wearish. 
Werke,  t  n.    Work.     Chaucer. 
Werke,  t  v.i.  or  (.    To  work.    Chaucer. 
Werne.t  v.t.    To  warn.     Chaucer. 
Wernerian  (wer-ne'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Abraham  Gottlieb  Werner,  a  cele- 
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brated  German  mineralogist  and  geologist, 
or  to  his  theory  of  the  earth,  which  was  also 
called  the  Neptunian  Theory.  See  NEP- 
TUNIAN. 

Wernerite  (wcr'ner-it).  n.  [From  the  min- 
eralogist Werner.]  A  mineral  regarded  as  a 
sub-species  of  scapolite,  called  foliated  sea- 
polite.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium, 
and  iron,  found  massive,  and  crystallized 
in  octahedral  prisms  with  four-sided  pyra- 
midal terminations,  disseminated  in  rocks 
of  grayish  or  red  felspar.  It  is  imperfectly 
lamellar,  of  a  greenish,  grayish,  or  olive- 
green  colour,  with  a  pearly  or  resinous  lus- 
tre. It  is  softer  than  felspar,  and  melts  into 
a  white  enamel. 

Werre.t  n.     War;  confusion.     Chaucer. 
Werreie.t  r.t.    To  make  war  against.  Chau- 
cer. 

Werse.t  a.    Worse.    Chaucer. 
Wersh  (werah),o.  [Same  as  wearish,  weerish 
insipid,  and  probably  allied  to  weary.]    In- 
sipid; tasteless;  delicate;  having  a  pale  and 
sickly  look.     Written  also  Warsh.  [Scotch  ] 
Werste.t  a.    Worst.    Chaucer. 
Wert  (wert),  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  past  indicative  and  subjunctive  tenses 
of  be.    See  WERE. 

Wertherian  (wer-te'ri-an  or  ver-te'ri-an),  a. 
[After  the  hero  of  Goethe's  work  ]    Senti- 
mental;  namby-pambyish.     'A  love-lorn 
swain,  .  .  .  full  of  imaginary  sorrows  and 
Wertherian  grief.'    Trollope 
Wery.ta.     Weary.     Chaucer 
Wesand  (we'zand),  n.    Same  as  Weasand. 
We'se  (wez).    We  shall.    [Scotch.] 
Wesh,t  pret.  of  wash.    Washed     Chaucer 
Wesilt  (we'zil),  n.    Weasand. 

The  -wesil  or  windpipe  we  call  Aspera  arteria. 
Bacon. 

Wesleyan  (wesli-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  John 
Wesley,  or  the  religious  sect  established  by 
him  about  1739. 

Wesleyan  (wes'li-an),  n.  One  who  adopts 
the  principles  and  doc  trinesof  Wesleyanism 
See  METHODIST. 

Wesleyanism  (wesli-an-izm),  n.  Arminian 
Methodism ;  the  system  of  doctrines  and 
church  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
West  (west),  re.  [A.  Sax.  west,  west  west- 
ward; D.  west,  Icel.  vestr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  vest 
G.  west  (whence  F'r.  ouest);  probably  from 
a  root  vas,  to  dwell,  as  the  place  where  the 
sun  dwells,  the  home  of  the  sun,  a  root  seen 
also  in  was  and  vesper.]  1.  That  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  the  equinox, 
and  midway  between  the  north  and  south 
points;  or  west  is  the  intersection  of  the 
prime  vertical  with  the  horizon,  on  that  side 
where  the  sun  sets.  West  is  directly  opposite 
to  east,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  points  In 
a  less  strict  sense,  west  is  the  region  of  the 
heavens  near  the  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator;  as,  a  star  sets  in  the 
west;  a  meteor  appears  in  the  west;  a  cloud 
rises  in  the  west.  — 2.  The  region  tract 
country,  or  locality  lying  opposite  to  the 
east,  or  situated  nearer  the  west  point  than 
another  point  of  reckoning;  as  America  with 
reference  to  Britain;  the  Western  States 
with  reference  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
&c.  '  All  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west ' 
Shak.  'Knights of  utmost  North  and  West ' 
Tennyson.— Empire  of  the  West,  the  western 
portion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Rome,  when  the  empire  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons  Honorius  and 
Arcadius  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  395 
A.D.  See  Empire  of  the  East  under  EAST. 
— West  End,  the  fashionable  or  aristocratic 
quarter  ot  London:  used  often  adjectively 


Westering  (wes'ter-ing),  p.  and  a.    Passing 
to  the  west.    [Poetical.] 

The  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright. 
I  oward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  ivtiterttif 
wneel-  Milton. 

And,  when  now  the  -westering  sun 
Touched  the  hills,  the  strife  was  done. 

M.i:.  ..[mold 

Westerly  (wcs't6r-li),  a.  1.  Being  toward 
the  west ;  situated  in  the  western  region ; 
as,  the  westerly  parts  of  England.— 2.  Com- 
ing from  the  westward;  as,  a  westerly  wind 
Westerly  (wes'ter-li),  adv.  Tending,  going, 
or  moving  toward  the  west;  as,  a  man  tra- 
velling westerly. 

Western  (wes'tern),  a.  1.  Being  in  the  west 
or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
west;  being  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun 
sets;  as,  the  western  coast  of  England  the 
western  boundary  of  a  country.— 2.  Moving 
in  a  line  to  the  part  where  the  sun  sets ;  as, 
the  ship  makes  a  western  course.— 3  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  west;  as,  a  western  breeze. 
—  Western  Empire.  See  Empire  of  the  West 
under  WKST. 

Westerner  (wes'tern-er),  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  west. 

Westernmost  (wes'tern-most),  a.  Farthest 
to  the  west;  most  western. 
Westing  (west'ing),  n.  Space  or  distance 
westward;  space  reckoned  from  one  point 
to  another  westward  from  it;  specifically 
naut.  the  difference  of  longitude  a  ship 
makes  when  sailing  to  the  westward;  the 
departure  of  a  course  when  the  course  lies 
to  the  west  of  north. 

Westling  (west'ling),  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  west;  one  who  inhabits  a  western  coun- 
try or  district.  [Rare.] 
Westmost  (west'most),  a.  [A.  Sax  west- 
mest.]  Farthest  to  the  west. 
Westringia  (west-rin'ji-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  J.  P.  Westrimj,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Labiata:.  The  species  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, forming  pretty  shrubs  from  1  to  3 
feet  in  height. 

Westward,  Westwards  (west'werd,  west'- 
werdz),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  westeweard—west  and 
weard,  denoting  direction.  Westwards  is  an 
adverbial  genitive.]  Toward  the  west;  as 
to  ride  or  sail  westward. 

West-ward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 


The  faces  of  the  servants  were  upon  the  regulation 
pattern  of  PfefcMtf  propriety.  Mrs.  Riddell. 

West  (west),  a.  1.  Being  in  the  west  or  lying 
towards  the  west;  western. 

This  shall  be  your  -tuest  border.        Num.  xxxtv.  6. 

2.  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west  or  west- 
ern region;  as,  a  west  wind. 

West  (west),  adv.  To  the  western  region ; 
at  the  westward :  more  westward ;  as  Ire- 
land lies  west  of  England. 

West  (west),  v.i.  1.  To  pass  to  the  west-  to 
set,  as  the  sun. 

Twice  hath  he  risen  where  he  now  doth  -west 
And  vested  twice  where  he  ought  rise  aright. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  assume  a  westerly  direction;  to  change 
to  the  west. 

Wester  (wes'ter),  v.i.  To  tend  towards  the 
west.  Chaucer.  [Obsolete  except  in  ppr.] 

And  now  beneath  the  horizon  westering  slow 
Had  sunk  the  orb  of  day.  Southey. 


Westwardly  (west'werd-li),  odn  . 

tion  toward  the  west;  as,  to  pass  westwardlu 
Westyt  (wes'ti),a.  [Perhaps  from  waste  a] 

Dizzy;  confused. 

Whiles  he  lies  wallowing,  with  a  wtsty  head, 
And  palish  carcasse,  on  his  brothel  bed. 

Wet  (wet),  a.  [O  E.  and  Sc.  weeff'£"ssix. 
wcet,  Icel.  vdtr,  Dan.  vaad,  wet;  of  same 
origin  as  water.  See  WATER.]  1.  Contain- 
ing water;  soaked  or  drenched  with  water- 
as,  wet  land  or  a  wet  cloth;  or  having  water 
or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface;  as,  a  wet 
table.  'The  wet  sea-boy;'  'a  wet  cloak;' 
'  wet  cheeks.'  Shak.— 2.  Rainy;  drizzly;  very 
damp;  as,  wet  weather;  a  wet  season  '  Wet 
October's  torrent  flood.'  Milton.  —  3.  Con- 
sisting of  water  or  fluid.  Shak.  —4.  Having 
consumed  a  good  deal  of  liquor;  drunken. 

When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  ship  ascends 

With  music  gay,  and  -met  with  jovial  friends.  Prior. 

Wet  (wet),  n.  1.  Water  or  wetness;  moisture 
or  humidity  in  considerable  degree. 

Now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams 

Had  cheered  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  -wet 

From  drooping  plant.  Milton. 

2.  Rainy  weather;  rain.  'This  distemper'd 
messenger  of  wet,  the  many-coloured  Iris  ' 
Shah.  -The  wind  and  the  wet.'  Tennyson. 
Wet  (wet),  v.t.  pret.  *  pp.  wet  or  wetted 
(the  latter  regularly  in  the  passive  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  adjective  wet),  ppr  wet- 
ting. To  make  wet;  to  moisten,  drench, 
or  soak  with  water  or  other  liquid;  to  dip  or 
soak  in  liquor;  as,  to  wet  a  sponge ;  to  wet 
the  hands ;  to  wet  cloth.  '  When  the  rain 
came  to  wet  me.'  Shak.  '  Wet  the  thirsty 
earth  with  falling  show'rs.'  Milton. 

Among  other  decorations  peculiar  to  this  canoa 
was  a  line  of  small  white  feathers.  .  .  .  which  when 
we  saw  them  were  thoroughly  -wetted  by  the  spray. 

The  ocean  had  -wet  his  gaiters  and  other  garments. 

—To  wet  one's  whiffle.  See  under  WHISTLE 
Wet-dock  (wet'dok),  n.  A  dock  in  which  a 
uniform  level  of  water  is  maintained,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  ships  afloat,  and  where  the 
business  of  discharging  and  loading  may 
proceed  with  convenience  and  safety.  See 
DOCK. 
Wete,t  a  Wet.  Chaucer. 


Wete.tc.f.     To  wet.     Chaucer. 
Wete.t  i-.i.     To  weet;  to  know.     Chaucer 
Wet-finger  (wet'ting-ger),  n.     [The  origin  is 
not  very  clear,  but  JS'ares  adduces  several 
quotations  that  give  some  support  to  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  from  the  practice  01 
wetting  the  finger  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  books.]    An  expression  used  only  in  the 
phrase  with  a  u-et-jinrjcr,  signifying  with 
little  effort,  with  great  ease. 

A  porter  might  fetch  him  with  a  U'et.finger. 

If  dame  Winifred  was  here,  she'd  make  -em  all  out 
TL-ith  a  Tvet-finger;  but  they  are  above  me.        fcafe. 

Wether  (weTH'er),  n.  [A.  Sax.  u-ether,  a 
r;ini ;  a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic 
tongues,  and  allied  to  L.  vitv.hu,  a  calf  lit 
a  yearling.  See  VEAL]  A  ram  castrated. 

Weting,  \  n.     Knowledge.    Chaucer. 

Wetness  (wet'ues),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
wet,  either  by  being  soaked  or  drenched 
with  liquor,  or  by  having  a  liquid  adherent 
to  the  surface;  as,  the  wetness  ot  land-  the 
wetness  of  acloth.— 2.  A  watery  or  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  a  state  of  being  rainy 
foggy,  or  misty;  as,  the  wetness  of  weather 
or  the  season.— 3.  Wet  matter;  moisture. 

Wet-nurse  (wet'ners),  n.  A  woman  who 
suckles  and  nurses  a  child  not  her  own:  op- 
posed to  dfy-nuflM 

Wet-puddling  (.wet'pud-ling),  n.  In  metal 
pig-boiling  (which  see). 

Wetshod  (wet'shod),  a.  Wet  over  the  shoes; 
having  wet  feet  with  the  shoes  or  boots  on. 
'On  the  shores  you  might  bloud  wetshod 
wade.'  Mir.  for  Hags. 

Wet-shot  (wet'shot),  a.  Shot  up  from  or  by 
a  wet  soil;  growing  in  moist  laud.  [Rare.] 

Came  tvet-shot  alder  from  the  wave. 
Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie.        Tennyson. 

Wettish  (wet'ish),  a.  Somewhat  wet;  moist- 
humid. 

Weve.t  v.t.    To  weave.     Chaucer. 

Weve,t  v.t.  To  waive;  to  put  off;  to  prevent. 
Chaucer. 

Wex.t  Wexe.t  v.t.  or  i.  To  grow;  to  wax; 
to  increase;  to  become.  Chaucer;  Spenser 

Wey  (wa),  ».  [A.  Sax.  wcpge,  a  weight.  See 
WEIGH.)  A  certain  weight  or  measure  A 
wey  of  wool  is  61  tods,  or  182  Ibs. ;  of  butter 
from  2  to  3  cwt.;  of  oats  and  barley,  48 
bushels;  of  wheat,  5  quarters;  of  cheese 
224  Ibs.;  of  salt,  40  bushels,  each  66  Ibs. 
Simmonds. 

Wezaudt  (we'zand).    Weasand  (which  see). 

Wha(wha).    Who.    [Scotch.] 

Whaap.    Same  as  Whaup. 

Whack  (whak),  n.  (See  THWACK.]  1.  A 
heavy  blow;  a  thwack.  — 2.  A  large  piece;  a 
share ;  a  portion.  '  Give  me  my  whack  ' 
Slang  Diet.  [Vulgar  and  local.] 

This  gay  young  bachelor  had   taken  his  share 
(what  he  called  '  his  -whack "}  of  pleasure 

Thackeray. 

Whack  (whak),  v.t.    To  thwack;  to  give  a 
heavy  or  resounding  blow  to.    [Colloq.  ] 
Whack  (whak),  v.i.    To  strike  or  continue 
striking anythingwith  smart  blows.  [Colloq.] 
Whacker  (whak'er),  n.     [See  WHOPPER.) 
Anything  uncommonly  large;  a  great  He;  a 
whopper.    [Colloq.] 

Whacking  (whak'ing),  a.  [For  association 
of  size  or  impressiveness  with  blows,  see 
WHOPPER.]  Very  large;  lusty.  Cooper. 
[Colloq.] 

Whale  (whal),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwcel,  Icel.  hvalr, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  hval,  hvalfitk  (whaleflsh),  D. 
walvisch,  G.  wallfisch;  perhaps  connected 
with  A.  Sax.  hvelan,  to  roar,  to  bellow,  from 
the  noise  they  make  in  blowing.)  The  com- 
mon name  given  to  the  larger  mammals  of 
the  order  Cetacea,  They  are  characterized  by 
haying  fin-like  anterior  extremities,  the  pos- 
terior extremities  having  their  place  sup- 
plied by  a  large  horizontal  caudal  fin  or  tail, 
and  the  cervical  bones  so  compressed  as  to 
leave  the  animal  without  any  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  neck.  Their  abode  is  in  the  sea 
or  the  great  rivers,'  and  they  resemble  the 
fishes  so  closely  in  external  appearance  that 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  some  of  the 
earlier  zoologists  regarded  them  as  belong- 
ing to  that  class.  The  whales  are  usually 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Bahenida; 
and  the  Physeteridas  or  Catodontida;.  The 
Balpenidffi,  or  whalebone  whales,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  teeth,  by  the 
presence  of  baleen  or  whalebone,  and  by  the 
nostrils  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  typical  representative  of  this  family  is 
the  common  or  Greenland  whale  (Balana 
mysticetus),  so  valuable  on  account  of  the  oil 
and  whalebone  which  it  furnishes.  It  is 
principally  found  in  the  Arctic  seas,  but  it  is 
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also  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  length  is  usu- 
ally about  00  feet,  and  its  greatest  circum- 


Greemand  Whale  (Bafana  mysticetus). 

ference  from  30  to  40  feet.  The  razor- 
backed whale,  or  northern  rorqual,  is  the 
Balcenoptera  borealis.  It  often  measures 
about  100  feet  in  length,  and  from  30  to  35 
feet  in  circumference.  (See  RORQUAL.)  The 
rhyseteridcc  or  Catodontldee  are  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  the  palate  is  destitute 
of  baleen,  and  the  lower  jaw  possesses  a 
series  of  pointed  conical  teeth.  The  best 
known  species  of  this  family  is  the  sperm- 
whale  or  cachalot  (Physeter  or  Catodonma- 
crocephalus),  which  averages  from  50  to  70 
feet  in  length.  (See  CACHALOT,  SPERMA- 
CETI, where  is  cut  of  spermaceti  whale.) 
Some  species  of  Delphinidse  are  also  known 
as  whales.  See  BELUGA,  CAAISG-WHALE. 
—  Very  like  a  whale,  a  phrase  applied  to 
anything  very  improbable,  and  implying 
disbelief  in  what  is  stated.  It  takes  its 
origin  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Ham- 
let, act  iii.  sc.  2.  —  Whale's  bone,  an  old 
term  for  ivory,  perhaps  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ivory  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages  was  the  tooth  of  the 
walrus,  which  may  have  been  confounded 
with  the  whale. 

Whose  face  did  seem  as  clear  as  crystal  stone, 
And  eke,  through  fear  as  white  as  -whale's  bone. 
Spenser. 

This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 

To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  -whale's  bone.     Shak. 

Whale  (what),  v.f..pret.  &  pp.  whaled;  ppr. 
whaling.  [Properly  to  wale  or  mark  with 
wales.  See  WALE,  n.]  To  lash  with  stripes; 
to  thrash;  to  beat  [Local.] 

Whale-bird  (whal'berd),  n.  A  beautiful 
little  bird  of  the  genus  Pi-ion  or  Pachyptila, 
allied  to  the  petrels.  There  are  two  species 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Often  called  Blue  Petrel. 

Whale-boat  (whal'bot),  n.  A  strong  carvel- 
built  boat  from  23  to  28  feet  in  length, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  and  clean  both  for- 
ward and  aft,  used  in  hunting  whales. 

Whalebone  (whaTbon),  n.  A  well-known 
elastic  horny  substance  which  adheres  in 
thin  parallel  plates  to  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
family  of  whales  called  Balstnidie.  These 
plates  or  laminse  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
inches  to  12  feet  in  length;  the  breadth  of 
the  largest  at  the  thick  end,  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a  foot,  and  the 
average  thickness  is  from  four  to  five  tenths 
of  an  inch.  From  ita  flexibility,  strength, 
elasticity,  and  lightness,  whalebone  is  em- 
ployed for  many  purposes,  as  for  ribs  to 
umbrellas  and  parasols,  for  stiffening  stays, 
<tc.  Called  also  Baleen. 

Whale-calf  (whal'kaf),  n.  The  young  of  the 
whale. 

Whale-fin  (whal'fin),  n.  The  name  usually 
given  in  commerce  to  whalebone. 

Whale-fishery  (whal'nsh-er-i),n.  The  fishery 
or  occupation  of  taking  whales. 

Whale-fishing  (whil'fish-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  employment  of  catching  whales. 

Whale-louse  (whal'lous),  «.  A  small  crus- 
tacean found  parasitic  on  the  whale,  of  the 
genus  Cyamus  and  order  Laemodipoda,  the 
C.  ceti. 

Whaleman  (whal'man),  n.  A  man  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery. 

Whaler  (whal'er),  n.  1.  A  person  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery.— 2.  A  vessel  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery. 

Whale-Shot  (whal'shot),  n.  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  spermaceti. 

Whaling  (whal'ing),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  capture  of  whales;  as,  a 
whaling  voyage. 

Whall  (whal),  n.  [Probably  for  wall,  in  watt- 
eye.  The  editor  of  the  Craven  Glossary  de- 


rives it  from  \V.  gwawl,  light,  glitter.]    A 
ili.-case  of  the  eyes;  ^iMticuiiiu. 

Whallabee  (whal'la-be),  n.  A  variety  of 
kangaroo  of  New  South  Wales  (Ualmatiirus 
italabatus),  distinguished  from  the  true  kan- 
garoos of  the  genus  Macropus  by  the  muzzle 
being  devoid  of  hair.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  common  or  woolly  kangaroo, 
buinn  only  4  feet  6  inches  in  total  length,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  2  feet.  It  is  grayish- 
brown  in  colour,  with  a  slight  wash  of  red. 
Spelled  also  Wallaby. 

Whally  (whal'i).a.  [  Whall,  glaucoma.]  Hav- 
ing greenish- white  eyes. 

Whame  (wham),  n.  A  fly  of  the  genus  Ta- 
iKinus;  the  breeze  or  burrel-fly.  See  BREEZE. 
Durham. 

Whammel  (whaml),  v.t.  [See  WHEMMEL.] 
To  turn  upside  down.  [Provincial.] 

Whang  (whang),  n.  [A  form  of  thong,  as 
whack  of  thwack.}  l.t  A  leather  thong. — 
2.  Something  large;  a  large  slice  of  anything, 
as  of  cheese.  [Local  English  and  Scotch.] 

Whang  (whang),  v.t.  To  beat;  to  flog. 
[Local-  ] 

Whangee  (whang'e),  n.    See  WANGHEK. 

Whap  (whop),  n.  A  heavy  blow.  Written 
also  Whop.  [Colloq.] 

Whap  (whop),  v.t.  To  beat;  to  strike.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Whap  (whop),  v.i.  To  plump  suddenly 
down,  as  on  the  floor;  to  flop;  to  turn  sud- 
denly; as,  she  whapped  down  on  the  floor; 
the  fish  whapped  over.  Written  also  Whop. 
[United  States.] 

Whapper  (whop'er),  n.  Something  uncom- 
monly large  of  the  kind;  a  whopper.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Whapping  (whop'ing),  a.  Uncommonly 
large;  extraordinary;  whopping;  as,  &whap- 
piiig  story.  [Colloq.] 

Wharf  (wharf),  n.  pi.  Wharfs  (wharfs)  or 
Wharves  (wharvz).  [A.  Sax.  h  werf,  hwearf, 
a  turning,  a  wharf,  a  place  of  merchandise; 
O.  Sw.  hwarf,  skeps-hwarf,  a  turning,  a 
wharf,  a  ship-building  yard;  I  eel.  Avar/,  a 
turning,  a  shelter;  D.  werf,  a  wharf,  a  yard, 
a  turn.  The  original  meaning  seems  to  have 
been  an  embankment  or  dam  that  turns  the 
course  of  a  stream,  or  a  structure  projecting 
so  as  to  turn  away  the  water  and  protect  the 
bank;  from  A.  Sax.  hweorfan,  to  turn;  Icel. 
hverfa,  to  turn.]  L  A  sort  of  quay  con- 
structed of  wood  or  stone  on  the  margin 
of  a  roadstead,  harbour,  or  river,  alongside 
of  which  ships  or  lighters  are  brought  for 
the  sake  of  being  conveniently  loaded  or 
unloaded.  In  England  wharfs  are  of  two 
kinds:  (a)  legal  wharfs,  certain  wharfs  in 
all  seaports  appointed  by  commission  from 
the  court  of  exchequer,  or  legalized  by  act 
of  parliament.  (6)  Sufferance  wharfs,  places 
where  certain  goods  may  be  landed  and 
shipped  by  special  sufferance  granted  by 
the  crown  for  that  purpose. — 2.f  The  bank 
of  a  river,  or  the  shore  of  the  sea.  '  The  fat 
weed  that  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe 
wharf.'  Shak. 

Wharf  (wharf),  v.t.  I.  To  guard  or  secure 
by  a  wharf  or  firm  wall  of  timber  or  stone. 
Evelyn. — 2.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a  wharf. 

Wharfage  (wharf'rg),  n.  l.  The  fee  or  duty 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  using  a  wharf  for 
loading  or  unloading  goods.— 2.  A  wharf  or 
wharfs  in  general. 

Wharf-boat  (wharfbot),  n.  A  kind  of  boat 
moored  on  a  river  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  wharf,  where  the  rise  of  the  water  is 
so  variable  as  to  render  a  fixed  wharf  un- 
serviceable. [United  States.] 

Wharfing  (wharf  ing),  n.  A  structure  in  the 
form  of  a  wharf;  materials  of  which  a  wharf 
is  constructed;  wharfs  in  general.  Evelyn. 

Wharfinger  (whar'fin-jer),  n.  [For  wharf- 
ager,  the  n  being  inserted  as  in  messenger, 
passenger.}  A  person  who  owns  or  who  has 
the  charge  of  a  wharf. 

Wharle,  Wharling  (wharl,  wharling),  n. 
Inability  to  pronounce  the  letter  r;  a  burr. 
'The  Northumberland  R.  or  wharle.'  De 
Foe.  [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

They  have  all  a  strange,  uncouth  wharling  in  their 
speech.  Fuller. 

Wharp  (wharp),  n.  The  local  name  for 
Trent-sand  (which  see). 

What  (whot),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  hwcet,  what, 
also  often  as  an  interjection,  why,  lo,  &c., 
neut.  of  hwd,  who.  See  WHO.]  1.  An  interro- 
gative pronoun  used  in  asking  questions  as 
to  things,  circumstances,  events,  ideas,  Ac., 
and  as  to  individuality,  quantity,  kind,  and 
the  like:  thus  corresponding  in  many  re- 
spects to  who,  which  is  used  for  persons, 
and  employed  (a)  substantively;  as,  what's 


the  matter?  I  do  not  know  what  thf  matter 
is;  'what's  the  noise?'  'what  should  I  do?' 
'  what  shall  she  say?'  Shdk. 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him* 

IV  \m,  4. 

(6)  Adjectively.  'What  stuff  is  this  ''.'  -  irlntt 
bare  excuses  makest  thou?'  'to  what  end 
are  all  these  words?'  Shak. 

ll'hat  manner  of  man  is  this  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him!  Mat.  viii.  27. 

2.  Used  alone  in  introducing  a  question  em- 
phatically, or  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
an  interjection,  and  equivalent  to,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that?  is  it  the  case  that?  is  it 
possible  that?      '  What,  hast  thou  dined?' 
'what,hn&  this  thing  appeared  again?'  Shak. 

Jf'hat,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour? 

Mat.  xxvi.  40. 

Elliptically  used  in  such  expressions  as  (a) 
what  if  =  what  would  be  the  consequence  if? 
what  will  it  matter  if?  what  would  you 
say  if? 

li-'Hat  (/"this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all?  .  .  . 
ll'kat  t/it  be  a  poison?  Shak. 

(b)  What  o/=what  follows  from?  why  need 
you  speak  of?  does  it  matter  in  any  way? 

All  this  is  so,  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  ?    Shak. 

I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  -what  of  \\\3A.\    Demetrius  thinks  not  so.    Shak. 

(e)  What  though  =  what  does  it  matter 
though!  granting  or  admitting  that;  sup- 
posing it  true  that. 

What  though  the  rose  has  prickles,  it  is  plucked. 
Shak. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell! 
I  know  it.  Dryden. 

Hence  when  colloquially  used  alone  =  doesn't 
it  amount  to  the  same  thing?  isn't  it  all  one? 
no  matter;  never  mind,  what  matters  it? 

Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assem- 
bly but  horned  beasts.    But  it' hat  though)  Courage ! 
Sftafe. 

3.  Used  to  introduce  an  intensive  oremphatic 
phrase  or  exclamation,  and  when  employed 
(a)  adjectively  =  how  great  ,  .  .    !  how  re- 
markable .  .  .  !  how  extraordinary. . .  !  how 
strange..  .  1  'What  a  base  and  peasant  slave 
am  I ! '   *  0,  what  a  fall  was  there ! '    Shak. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  1  how  noble  in  rea- 
son !  how  infinite  in  faculty  I  Shak. 

(6)  Used  adverbially  =  to  how  great  a  de- 
gree ...  1  to  what  an  extent .  .  .  !  how  re- 
markably .  .  .  !  how  greatly  .  .  .  ! 

What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate !  Dryden. 

4.  Having  the  force  of  a  compound  rela- 
tive pronoun:  (a)  when  used  substantively 
=  the  thing  (or  things)  which;  that  which. 

We  know  -what  we  are;  but  know  not  -what  we 
may  be.  Shak. 

What  I  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate  that 
do  L  Rom.  vii.  15. 

(&)  Used  ad jectively  =  the  .  .  .  which ;  the 
sort  or  kind  of  ...  which;  such  ...  as. 

What  strength  I  have  is  mine  own.         Shak. 
See  -what  natures  accompany  -what  colours.   Bacon. 

(c)  Used  with  reference  to  a  preceding  sub- 
stantive =  that  (those)  which;  such  as.    'Xo 
swords  but  what  are  sanctified.'    Shak.— In 
such  obsolete  or   poetical  expressions   as 
what  time,  what  day,  &c.t  what  has  the 
force  of,  on  or  at  the  or  that  time  (day,  &c.), 
on  or  at  which. 

I  made  thee  miserable 
What  timi  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him.  Shak. 

And  heavenly  quires  the  hymenaean  sung 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  in  naked  beauty.  Milton. 

5.  What  thing  or  person  soever ;  whatever 
or    whoever ;    whatsoever    or    whosoever. 
'Whate'er  it  be,  what  pain,  what  danger;' 
'come  what  will*    Shak. 

What'm  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies.    Shak. 

6.  In  some  measure;  partly  in  consequence 
of;  partly  by:  followed  now  always  by  with. 

ll'hat  one  thing,  -what  another  ...  I  shall  leave 
you  one  of  these  days.  Shak. 

ll'hat  -with  the  war,  -what  -with  the  sweat,  what 
•with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  cus- 
tom-shrunk. Shak. 

In  such  phrases  as,  /  tell  you  what,  Til  tell 
you  what,  &c.,  what  either  anticipates  the 
succeeding  statement  or  is  used  to  lay  some 
stress  on  what  is  about  to  be  stated,  and 
not  as  if  merely  introducing  a  clause  com- 
municating information. 

I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince :  a  college  of  wit-crackers 
cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Shak. 

—What's  his  (its)  name?  what  do  you  call 
it?  &c.,  colloquial  phrases  generally  signi- 
fying that  the  speaker  cannot  supply  a  de- 
finite name  for  some  person  or  thing;  that 
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the  name  has  escaped  his  memory,  or  that 
the  person  or  thing  is  of  so  trivial  conse- 
quence that  he  or  it  is  not  deserving  of  a 
specific  name.  The  phrases  are  sometimes 
formed  into  a  com  pound;  as,  tell  Mr.  What's- 
hi$-uaiiic  to  be  off. 

Good  even,  good  Master  H'hat-ye-cairt.     Shak. 

— What  not,  a  term  used  in  concluding  an 
enumeration  of  several  articles  or  particu- 
lars, and  forming  an  abbreviated  or  ellipti- 
cal clause  generally  equivalent  to  what  may 
I  not  add  or  mention ;  something  more 
which  I  need  not  mention;  et  cetera;  any- 
thing else  you  please.  '  Battles,  tourna- 
ments, hunts,  and  what  not. '  De  Quincey. 
'  A  dead  puppy,  or  log,  or  what  not.'  Kings- 
ley. — To  know  what's  what,  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  things;  to  have  a  good  knowledge, 
sound  judgment,  sufficient  experience,  or 
correct  taste;  to  be  knowing. 

Ah,  sir,  marry  now,  I  see  you  know  what  is  what. 

L'dall. 

He  inert'  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly.  Httdibras. 

—  What  else!  elliptical  for  what  else  can  be! 
was  formerly  often  used  as  a  strong  affirm- 
ative, as  if  equivalent  to,  could  you  imagine 
anything  else  to  be  the  case? 

'But  canst  thou  blow  it?'     '  It'hatelse  t'      Lyly. 

—  What  ho!  an  exclamation  of  calling. 

U'hatho!  thou  genius  of  the  clime,  -what  ho! 
Liest  thou  asleep  ?  Dryden. 

Whatt  (whot),  adv.  For  what  purpose; 
why. 

ll'httt  should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you? 

Shak. 

But  what  do  I  stand  reckoning  upon  advantages 
and  gains  lost  by  the  misrule  and  turbulency  of  the 
prelates!  What  do  I  pick  up  so  thriftily  their  scat- 
terings and  diminishings  of  the  meaner  subject? 

Milton. 

Whatt  (whot),  n.    Something;  thing;  stuff. 

Come  downe,  and  learne  the  little  what 
That  Tomalin  can  sayne.  Spenser. 

They  .  .  .  gave  him  for  to  feede 

Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne. 

Spenser. 

Whate'er  (whot-ar7),  pron.  A  contracted 
form  of  Whatever:  used  in  poetry. 

He  strikes  Whate'er  is  in  his  way.  Shak. 

Whatever  (whot-ev'er),  pron.  1.  Anything 
soever  that;  be  it  what  it  may  that;  the 
thing  or  things  of  any  kind  that ;  all  that : 
used  substantively. 

Whatever  is,  is  right.  Pope. 

AH  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love.  Coleridge. 

2.  No  matter  what;  of  any  kind  soever;  be 
what  may  the :  used  adjectively. 

Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word.    Shak. 

3.  What  in  the  world :  interrogatively ;  as, 
whatever  do  you  mean?   [Colloq  or  vulgar  ] 

What-like  (whot'lik),  interrog.  a.  Of  what 
appearance  or  character. 

She  knows  Miss  Abbey  of  old,  remind  her,  and  she 
knows  what-like  the  home  and  what-like  the  friend 
is  likely  to  turn  out.  Dickens. 

Whatness  (whot'nes),  n.     In  metaph.  a 

quiddity.    [Rare.] 
What-not  (whot'npt),  n.    A  stand  or  piece 

of  household  furniture,  having  shelves  for 

papers,  books,  &c. ;  an  eHagere. 
Whatso  t  (hwot'so),  pron.    Whatsoever. 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voice, 
With  whatso  in  that  psalm  is  after  written. 

Lonrfellow. 

Whatsoe'er  (whot-so-ar'),  pron.  A  con- 
tracted form  of  Whatsoever.  Shak. 

Whatsoever  (whot-so-ev'er),  pron.  No 
matter  what  thing  or  things :  a  more  em- 
phatic word  than  whatever,  and  like  it  used 
substantively  and  adjectively. 

Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.        Jn.  ii.  5. 
I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  Phil.  iv.  n. 

Whaup  (whap),  n.  [From  its  cry.  which 
may  be  represented  by  wha-ap,  wha-ap.] 
The  curlew,  Numeniuis  arqttata.  See  CUR- 
LEW. [Scotch.] 

Wheal  (whel),  n.  [Corn,  huel,  a  mine.]  A 
mine,  particularly  a  tin-mine. 

Wheal  (whel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwele  (?),  putre- 
faction; hwelian,  to  turn  to  matter.]  1.  A 
pimple  or  pustule.  — 2.  A  wale  or  weal. 

Wheal- worm  (whel'werm),  n.  The  Acarus 
autumnalis,  or  harvest-bug.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  wheals  or  pimples  which  its  bite 
produces. 

Wheat  (whet),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwcete,  Sc.  white, 
Icel.  hmiti,  Sw.  hvete,  Dan.  hvede,  D.  weit, 
weyte ;  Goth,  hvaiteis,  G.  weizen.  Lit  the 
white  grain.  See  WHITE.  'Many  names 
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might  have  been  given  to  wheat.  It  might 
have  been  called  eared,  nutritious,  graceful 
waving,  the  incense  of  the  earth.'  (In  San 
skrit  it  was  called  the  incense  of  the  earth, 
go-dhuma.)  'But  it  was  simply  called  the 
white,  the  white  colour  of  its  grain  seeming 
to  distinguish  it  best  from  those  plants  with 
which  otherwise  it  had  the  greatest  simi 
larity.  For  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
onomatoppesis— that  it  should  express,  nol 
1  the  most  important  or  specific  quality,  bul 
that  which  strikes  our  fancy.'  Max  Matter. 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Tritictim,  and  the  seed 
of  the  plant,  which  furnishes  a  white  flour 
for  bread  and  is  by  far  the  most  important 
species  of  grain  cultivated  in  Europe.  It 
grows  readily  in  almost  every  climate;  but 
its  natural  home  seems  to  be  a  temperate 
climate,  and  the  soils  best  adapted  for  its 
culture  are  rich  clays  and  heavy  loams.  Of 
cultivated  wheats  there  are  many  varieties, 
the  differences,  however,  being  mostly  due 
to  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of  cultivation. 
Three  primary  varieties  may  be  mentioned: 
(a)  T.  hybernum  (muticum),  winter  or  un- 
bearded wheat;  (b)  T.  cestivum  (aristatmn), 
summer  or  bearded  wheat;  (c)  T.  Spelta  (ad- 
hcerens),  spelt  or  German  wheat,  which  is  of 
much  less  value  than  the  others,  but  grows 
on  poorer  soils  and  more  elevated  localities. 
White  wheat  and  red  wheat  are  names  ap- 
plied according  to  the  colour  of  the  grain, 
the  red  sorts  being  generally  hardier  than  the 
white,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  yield 
is  less.  Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn, 
with  the  view  of  being  harvested  the  follow- 
ing year;  summer  wheat  is  sown  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  in  which  it  is  reaped.  The  best 
English  wheat  yields  from  75  to  85  per  cent 
of  fine  flour,  the  inferior  kinds  only  from 
54  to  63  per  cent.  See  TRITICUM. 
Wheat-ear  (whet'er),  n.  An  ear  of  wheat. 
Wheat-ear  (whet'er),  n.  [It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  connection  this  name  can  have 
with  wheat.  More  probably  it  is  from  A. 
Sax.  hwcet,  sharp,  keen  (see  WHET),  a  sup- 
posed keenness  of  hearing  being  suggested 
by  the  decided  way  in  which  the  position  of 
the  ear  is  marked  by  black  feathers.]  A 
small  bird  of  the  genus  Saxicola  (S.  tenan- 
the),  and  family  Sylviadae,  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  section  of  the  order  Insessores. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Fallow- 
finch,  White-tail,  &c.  See  FALLOW-PINCH. 
Wheat-eel  (whet'el),  n.  A  disease  in  wheat 
called  also  Ear-cockle  and  Purples.  See 
EAR-COCKLE. 

Wheaten  (whet'n),  a.  Made  of  wheat;  as, 
wheaten  bread.  'Wheaten  flour.'  Ex.  xxix.  2. 
'  Wheaten  straw.'  Swift. 

Peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 

Shak. 

Wheat-fly  fwhet'fll),  n.  A  name  common  to 
insects  of  the  genus  Cecidomyia,  especially 
in  England  to  C.  tritici,  sometimes  also 
called  the  Wheat-midge.  It  is  a  two-winged 
gnat  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
appears  about  the  end  of  June.  The  fe- 
males lay  their  eggs  in  clusters  of  from  two 
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a,  Insect  natural  size.  *,  Insectmagnified.  c,  Larva 
natural  size,    d.  Larva  magnified. 

to  fifteen,  among  the  chaffy  flowers  of  the 
wheat,  where  they  are  hatched  in  about 
eight  or  ten  days,  producing  little  footless 
maggots,  whose  ravages  destroy  the  flowers 
of  the  plant,  and  render  it  shrivelled  and 
worthless.  The  American  wheat-fly  (C.  de- 
structor) is  described  and  figured  under 
HESSIAN-FLY. 

Wheat-grass  (whet'gras),  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  plants  of  the  genus 
Triticum.  See  TRITICUM. 

Wheat-midge  (whet'mij),  n.  See  WHEAT- 
PLY. 

Wheat-moth  (whet'moth),  n.  An  insect 
whose  larvai  devour  the  grains  of  wheat, 
chiefly  after  it  is  harvested;  grain-moth. 

Wheeler,  tprore.    Whether.    Chaucer. 

Wheedle  (whed'l),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wheedled; 
ppr.  wheedling.  [Probably  from  W.  chwedla, 


to  talk,  to  gossip,  from  dirndl,  a  fable 
story,  discourse,  and  meaning  lit  to  talk 
over;  comp.  prov.  E.  wheady,  long,  tedious 
(given  by  Halliwell).  The  word  appears  first 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ] 

1.  To  entice  by  soft  words;  to  gain  over  by 
coaxing  and  flattery;  to  cajole  ;  to  coax-  to 
flatter. 

A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock  and 
wheedling  him  to  get  down.       Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  -wheedle  simple  souls. 
//  'ordsworth. 

2.  To  gain  or  procure  by  flattery  or  coaxing; 
as,  he  wheedled  a  half-sovereign  out  of  me 

'  The  best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I  wheedled 
out  of  her.'    Cunijrece 
Wheedle  (whed'l),  v.i.    To  flatter;  to  coax. 

His  business  was  to  pump  and  wheedle.    Huditras. 

Wheedle  (whed'l),  n.  Enticement;  cajolery. 
Wrieedler  (whed'ler),  n.  One  who  wheedles 
Wheedling  (whed'ling),  a.  Coaxing;  flat- 
tering; enticing  by  soft  words. 

'Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind 
By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  art. 
Gay. 

Wheel  (whel),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hweol,  contr  from 
u'heuwol;  D.  vAel,  Dan.  hjul,  Icel.  hjiil,  also 
hvel:  connections  doubtful.]  1.  A  circular 
frame  or  solid  disc  turning  on  an  axis 
Wheels,  as  applied  to  carriages,  usually 
consist  of  a  nave,  into  which  are  inserted 
spokes  or  radii,  which  connect  it  with  the 
periphery  or  circular  ring.  Wheels  are 
most  important  agents  in  machinery,  being 
employed  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  combi- 
nations, for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
motion,  regulating  velocity,  converting  one 
species  of  motion  into  another,  reducing 
friction,  and  equalizing  the  effect  of  forces 
applied  in  an  intermittent  or  irregular 
manner.  They  receive  different  names  ac- 
cording to  their  forms  and  uses;  as,  balance- 
wheel,  cog-wheel,  crown-wheel,  dash-wheel, 
eccentric,  Jly-wheel,  friction-wheel,  lantern- 
wheel,  paddle-wheel,  pinion,  pin-wheel,  plan- 
et-wheel, ratchet-wheel,  scape-wheel,  spur- 
wheel,  tread-wheel,  turbine,  &c.,  which  are 
described  at  more  or  less  length  according 
to  their  importance  under  these  headings.— 
2.  Any  instrument,  apparatus,  machine,  or 
other  object  having  a  wheel  like  shape,  or 
the  essential  feature  of  which  is  a  wheel ; 
as,  (a)  a  machine  for  spinning  yarn  or  thread. 
See  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

Thus,  in  lower  life,  whilst  the  wheel,  the  needle 
&c.,  employ  her,  the  plough  or  some  trade  perhaps 
demands  the  muscles  and  hardiness  of  him. 

Wollaston. 

(b)  The  revolving  disc  used  by  the  potter  in 
modelling.    See  Potters'  Wheel  under  POT- 
TER. 

Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  be- 
hold, he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels.  Jer.  xviii.  3. 

(c)  A  circular  frame  with  handles  projecting 
from  the  periphery,  and  an  axle  on  which 
are  wound  the  ropes  or  chains  which  con- 
nect with  the  rudder  for  steering  a  ship ;  a 
steering-wheel. 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel.         Tennyson. 

(d)  An  instrument  of  torture  generally  used 
for  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class, 
formerly  employed  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  some  places  it  consisted  of  a  carriage- 
wheel  on  which  the  criminal  was  placed 
with  his  face  upwards,  and  his  legs  and  arms 
extended  along  the  spokes.     On  the  wheel 
being  moved  round  the  executioner  broke 
the   wretch's    limbs    by  successive    blows 
with  a  hammer  or  iron  bar,  and  after  » 
more  or  less  protracted  interval  put  an  end 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  victim  by  two  or 
three  severe  blows,  called  coups  de  grt'ict 
(mercy  strokes),  on  the  chest  or  stomach, 
or  by  strangling  him.     In  Germany  its  use 
lingered  down  till  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel. 
Goldsmith, 

0)  A  firework  of  a  circular  shape  which  re- 
volves on  an  axis,  while  burning,  by  the  re- 
action of  the  escaping  gases.  (/)  Metaphori- 
cally, a  carriage.  Shak.  (g)  One  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Fortune,  as  the  emblem  of  muta- 
bility. '  The  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel. ' 
Shak. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel,  through  sunshine,  storm,  and 
cloud.  Tennyson. 

(A)  A  circular  body;  a  disc;  an  orb.  'Invis- 
ible else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel  of  day 
and  night.'  Milton.— §.  A  circular  motion  ; 
a  whirling  round;  a  revolution;  rotation; 
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circumgyration.  'According  to  the  common 
vicissitude  and  wheel  of  things.'  South. 

Satan,  bowing  low,  .  ,  . 

Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel, 
Milton. 

4.  t  The  burthen  of  a  song :  a  doubtful  ex- 
planation by  Steevens. 

You  must  sing,  down  a-down,  an  you  call  him  a- 

down-a. 
O.  how  the  wheel  becomes  it.  Shak. 

—  Wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  in  its  primary  form  of  a 
cylindrical  axle  on  which  a  wheel,  concen- 
tric with  the  axle,  is  firmly  fastened.  By 
reference  to  figs.  1,  2,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  power  resolves  itself  into  a  lever  of  the 
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first  order,  in  which  the  weight  and  power 
are  at  the  ends,  and  the  fulcrum  between 
them.  C  is  the  centre  or  fulcrum ;  AC  and 
C  B  are  the  semi-diameters  of  the  wheel  and 
the  axle ;  and  on  the  principle  of  the  lever 
the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  AC  is  to  CB. 
The  wheel  ia  grooved  and  carries  a  coil  of 
rope;  another  rope  is  secured  to  the  axis; 
and  when  the  power  is  in  motion,  every  re- 
volution of  the  wheel  raises  the  weight  to 
a  height  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
axis  or  cylinder.  In  a  great  many  cases  a 
crank  takes  the  place  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
circumference  described  by  the  handle  is 
substituted  for  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel.  The  power  is  increased  by  enlarging 
the  wheel  or  lengthening  the  arm  of  the 
crank,  or  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  increase  cannot  be  obtained  with 
safety.  There  is  a  modification  of  the  wheel 
and  axle,  called  the  double  axis  machine  or 
differential  windlass,  in  which  the  power 
can  be  increased  with  more  safety.  This  is 
shown  in  flg.3, where 
b  and  c  are  two  cy- 
linders of  different 
diameters,  firmly 
fixed  on  the  axis 
carrying  the  crank  a. 
The  rope  is  coiled 
round  the  smaller 
cylinder,  carried 
through  a  pulley 
supporting  the 

weight,  and  then  at- 
tached to  the  large  cylinder  in  a  contrary 
direction.  When  in  motion  every  turn 
of  the  crank  lifts  the  weight  to  a  height 
equal  to  half  the  difference  between  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  two  axes;  and  the  power 
is  therefore  to  the  weight  as  this  half  differ- 
ence is  to  the  circumference  of  the  power, 
or  the  circle  described  by  the  crank  a. 
Hence  the  power  is  increased  by  making 
the  axes  more  nearly  of  the  same  diameter; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  increase,  since  if 
b  and  c  come  to  be  of  equal  thickness,  the 
weight  would  not  rise  at  all,  the  rope,  in 
that  case,  wound  upon  &  being  only  equal 
to  that  unwound  from  c.  (See  under  DIF- 
FERENTIAL.) The  wheel  and  axle  is  some- 
times called  the  perpetual  lever,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  being  continued  by  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  Thecommon  winch, 
the  windlass,  the  capstan,  and  the  tread- 
mill are  so  many  applications  of  the  wheel 
and  axle. — Wheels  within  wheels,  a  complica- 
tion of  circumstances,  motives,  influences, 
or  the  like. 

It  was  notorious  that  after  this  secretary  retired 
the  king's  affairs  went  backwards;  wheels  within 
•wheels  took  place.  Roger  North. 

—To  break  upon  the  wheel,  to  subject  to  the 
punishment  described  under  2  (d)  above. 
—To  break  a  fly  ( butterfly,  <fcc. )  upon  the 
wheel,  (a)  to  subject  to  a  punishment  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence 
and  importance  of  the  offender. 

He  was  sorry  for  the  excellent  people,  and  deplored 
the  necessity  of  breaking  mere  house-flies  on  the 
•wheel.  Dickens. 


(b)  To  employ  great  means  or  exertions  for 
trifling  ends. 

Satire  or  sense,  alas  !  can  Sporus  feel, 

Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel*       Pofe. 

—To  put  one's  shoulder  to  tltr  whwl.  See 
SHOULDER.  —  Wheel  of  life.  See  ZOETROI-E. 
Wheel  (whel),y.«.  1.  To  cause  to  turn  on  an 
axis,  pivot,  <ftc.,  or  round  a  centre;  to  give 
a  circular  motion  to;  to  cause  to  revolve  or 
rotate;  to  turn  round;  to  whirl. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  ihe  sofa  round.    Cowfer. 

2.  To  convey  on   wheels  or  in  a  vehicle 
mounted  on  wheels;  as,  to  wheel  a  load  of 
earth,  hay,  or  timber.— 3.  To  make  or  per- 
form in  a  circle;  to  give  a  circular  direction 
or  form  to.     '  In  many  a  whistling  circle 
wheels  her  flight.'     Wordsworth. 

Now  heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  rolled 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheeled  their  course.  Milton. 

4.  To  provide  with  a  wheel  or  wheels;  as,  to 
wheel  a  cart. 

Wheel  (whel),  v.i.  1.  To  turn  on  an  axis  or 
as  on  an  axis ;  to  revolve ;  to  rotate.  '  The 
moon  .  .  .  not  once  wheeling  upon  her  own 
centre.'  Bentley.  —  2.  To  change  direction 
as  if  moving  on  a  pivot  or  centre. 

Steady!  steady!  the  masses  of  men 
ll'heel,  and  fall  in,  and  wheel  again 
Softly  as  circles  drawn  with  pen.  /,.  Hunt. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  or  spiral  flight.  "Bats 
wheeled,  and  owls  whooped.'    Tennyson. 

Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies. 
Pqft, 

4.  To  roll  forward  or  along. 

Thunder  mixt  with  hail, 

Hail  mixt  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 
Milton, 

Wheel  (whel),  n.     Same  as  Wheat,  a  mine. 

Wheelage  ( whel'aj ),  n.  Duty  or  toll  paid 
for  carts,  Ac.,  passing  over  certain  ground. 

Wheel-animal,  Wheel-animalcule  ( w  heT- 
an-i-mal,  whel'an-i-mal"ku-le),  n.  One  of  a 
class  of  infusorial  animals,  having  arms  for 
seizing  their  prey  resembling  wheels  ;  a  ro- 
tifer. See  ROTIFERA. 

Wheel-band  (whel'band),  n.  The  tire  of  a 
wheel.  Chapman. 

Wheel-barometer  (when>a-rom-et-er).  See 
BAROMETER. 

Wheel-barrow  (wheTbar-6),  n.  A  sort  of 
hand-machine,  consisting  of  a  frame  with 
two  handles  or  trams,  and  frequently  a  box, 
supported  on  a  single  wheel,  and  rolled  by 
a  single  individual. 

Wheel-bird  (whel'berd),  n.  A  name  given 
to  the  common  goat-sucker  on  account  of 
the  noise  made  by  the  male  during  incuba- 
tion, when  perched,  which  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

Wheel-boat  (wheTbot),  n.  A  boat  with 
wheels,  to  be  used  either  on  water  or  upon 
inclined  planes  or  railways. 

Wheel-bug  (wheTbug),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
genus  Arilus(.4.serra(«s),  family  Reduviidse, 
said  to  possess  electric  powers.  Its  popular 
name  is  derived  from  the  curious  shape  of 
the  prothorax,  which  is  elevated  and 
notched,  so  as  to  resemble  a  portion  of  a 
cog-wheel. 

Wheel-carriage  (whel'kar-ri  j ),  n.  A  carriage 
moved  on  wheels,  as  a  coach,  chaise,  gig, 
railway  carriage,  wagon,  cart,  &c. 

Wheel-chair  (wheTchar),  n.  A  chair  or 
chair-like  structure  mounted  on  wheels ;  a 
bath-chair;  an  invalid's  chair. 

Wheel-Cutting  (whel'kut-ing),  n.  The  op- 
eration of  cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels 
used  by  watch  and  clock  makers,  and  for 
other  mechanical  purposes. 

Wheeled  (wheld),  a.  Having  wheels:  often 
used  in  composition;  as,  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage; a  four-wheeled  carriage. 

Wheeler  (whel'er), n.  l.One  who  wheels,— 
2.  A  maker  of  wheels;  a  wheelwright.— 3.  A 
wheel-horse,  or  one  next  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage.— 4.  A  worker  on  sewed  muslin. 

Wheel-fire  (whel'fir),  n.  In  chem.  a  fire 
whicheucompassesacrucible  without  touch- 
ing it. 

Wheel-horse  (wheThors),  n.  Same  as 
Wheeler,  3. 

Wheel-house  (wheThous),  n.  Naut.  a  kind 
of  round  house,  built  over  the  steering-wheel 
in  large  ships  for  the  shelter  of  the  helms- 
man. 

Wheelless  (wheTIes),  a.  Without  wheels. 
'  Wheelless  carts.  *  Miss  Ferriir. 

Wheel-lock  (whellok),  n.  A  small  machine 
attached  to  the  old  muskets  for  producing 
sparks  of  fire.  It  consisted  of  a  wheel  which 
revolved  against  a  flint  fixed  in  the  lock. 

Wheelman  (wheTman),  n.    One  who  uses  a 


bit-vole  or  tricycle  or  similar  conveyance. 
i  (Recent.] 

Wheel-ore  (whel'or),  ?i.  [Corn,  wheel,  for 
Intel,  a  mine,  and  E.  ore.  ]  In  mineral,  an 
opaque  mineral,  of  a  steel-gray  or  black 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sulphur,  antimony,  lead,  and  copper.  It 
is  found  in  Herod's-foot  Mine,  or  Wheal,  in 
Cornwall 

Wheel-plough  (wheTplou),  n.  A  plough 
with  a  wheel  or  wheels  added  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
row, and  rendering  the  implement  more 
steady  to  hold.  See  PLOUGH. 

Wheel-race  (whel'ras),  n.  The  place  in 
i  which  a  water-wheel  is  ttxed. 

Wheel-rope  (wheTrop),  n.  JVa«t.  a  rope 
reeved  through  a  block  on  eacli  side  of  the 
deck,  and  led  round  the  barrel  of  the  steer- 
ing-wheel, to  assist  in  steering.  Chains  are 
now  much  more  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Wheel-Shaped  (wheTshapt),rt.  Shaped  like 
a  wheel;  specifically,  in  bot.  monopetalous, 
expanding  into  a  flat  border  at  top,  with 
scarcely  any  tube;  rotate;  as,aioheel-t>haj>td 
corolla. 

Wheel-swarf  (whel'swarf),  n.  A  clayey 
cement  or  putty  made  in  Sheffield  from  the 
dust  derived  by  abrasion  from  grindstones, 
and  used  in  furnaces  where  steel  is  manu- 
factured for  coating  the  layers  of  iron  and 
charcoal. 

Wheel-tire  (wheTtir),  n.  The  iron  band 
that  encircles  a  wooden  wheel.  See  TIRE. 

Wheel-Window  (wheTwin-do),  ?i.  In  Gothic 
arch,  a  circular  window  with  radiating  mul- 
lions  resembling  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  See 
ROSE- WINDOW. 

Wheel-work  (wheTwerk),  n.  The  combina- 
tion of  wheels  which  communicate  motion 
to  one  another  in  machinery,  the  motion 
being  communicated  from  the  one  wheel  to 
the  other  by  belts  or  straps  passing  over  the 
circumferences  of  both,  or  by  teeth  cut  in 
those  circumferences  and  working  in  one 
another,  or  by  cogs.  The  most  familiar  in- 
stances of  wheel-work  are  to  be  found  in 
clocks  and  watches. 

Wheel-worn  (whel'worn),  a.  Worn  by  the 
action  of  moving  wheel-tires.  Counter. 

Wheel-wright  (wheTrit),  n.  A  man  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  wheels  and  wheel- 
carriages. 

Wheely  (wheTi),  a.  Circular;  suitable  to 
rotation.  'A  u'heely  form.'  J.  Philips. 

Wheen  (when),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwine,  hivcene, 
somewhat, a  little.]  A  number;  a  quantity; 
a  good  many  or  a  good  deal.  [Scotch.] 

Wheeze  (whez),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  wheezed;  ppr. 
wheezing.  [  A.  Sax.  hwe'san,  hwcesan,  to 
•wheeze;  Dan.  hvcese,  Icel.  hvasa,  to  hiss: 
an  imitative  word;  akin  to  whisper,  whistle; 
comp.  also  hiss,  Sc.  hoast,  to  cough.]  To 
breathe  hard  and  with  an  audible  sound,  as 
persons  affected  with  asthma.  'Wheezing 
lungs.1  Shak. 

Wheezy  (whe'zi),  a.  Affected  with  or  char- 
acterized by  wheezing :  used  either  of  a 
person  or  his  voice. 

Wheft  (wheft),  n.     Naut.  same  as  Waft,  3. 

Whelk  (whelk),  n.  [Dim.  from  ivheal.]  1.  A 
pustule  or  pimple,  especially  on  the  face; 
an  eruptive  protuberance;  any  similar  pro- 
tuberance. 

One  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  knows  the  man,  his 
face  is  all  bubukles,  and  -whelks,  and  knobs,  and 
flames  of  fire.  Shak. 

2.  The  skin-disease  professionally  known  as 
acne  or  lycosis.  Dunglison. 

Whelk  (whelk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weole,  welvc,  a 
shell-fish,  a  whelk,  allied  to  wealcan,  to 
turn;  lit.  a  wreathed  or  twisted  shell.  See 
WALK.]  A  mollusc,  the  Buccinumundatum, 
or  trumpet -shell,  having  a  univalvular, 
spiral,  and  gibbous  shell,  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture ending  in  a  short  canal  or  gutter. 
Whelks  are  much  used  for  food  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  England,  and  are  prepared  simply 
by  boiling. 

Whelked  (whelkt),  a.  Marked  or  covered 
with  whelks  or  protuberances.  Shak, 

Whelky  (whel'ki),  a.  Having  whelks  or 
protuberances;  hence  also  knobby;  rounded. 

Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteemeth  he 
Which  are  from  Indian  seas  brought  far  away. 
Spenser. 

[Tn  the  above  passage  the  word  maybe  from 
whelk,  the  shell-fish.] 

Whelm  (whelm),  v.t.  [O.E.  wttelmen,  over- 
M'/ie£men,apparently  modified  from  whelven, 
whelfen,  overhvelven,  to  overturn,  to  cover 
over;  A.  Sax.  dhwylfan,  to  cover  over,  to 
overwhelm ;  hwytfan,  to  vault  over,  from 
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hirealf,  a  vault  or  arch;  Icel.  hmilf,  Sw. 
hralf,  a  vault.  The  change  of  whelve  to 
whelm  ia  somewhat  difficult  to  explain.] 
1.  To  throw  over  so  as  to  cover.  '  Whelm 
some  things  over  them,  and  keep  them 
there.'  Mortimer. —2.  To  engulf;  to  sub- 
merge; to  cover  by  immersion  in  something 
that  envelops  on  all  sides ;  to  overwhelm. 
'  The  whelming  billow.'  Gay.  '  The  whelm- 
ing tide.'  J.  Baillie. 

She  is  my  prize  or  ocean  -whelm  them  all.     Shak. 

Hence— 3.  Fig.  to  crush,  ruin,  or  destroy  by 
some  sudden  overpowering  disaster. 

Whelm 

All  of  them  in  one  massacre.  Tennyson. 
Whelp  (whelp),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwelp;  D.  welp, 
O.H.G.  hwelf,welf,  Dan.  hvalp,  Icel.  hcelpr, 
:i  whelp.  ]  1.  The  young  of  the  canine  species, 
and  of  several  other  beasts  of  prey;  a  puppy; 
acub.  'A  bear  robbed  of  heTwhelps.'  2Sam. 
xvii.  8.  'The  lion's  whelp.'  Shak.— 2.  A 
son;  a  young  man:  in  contempt  or  sportive- 
ness.  '  That  awkward  whelp  with  his  money- 
bags.' Addison.— 3.t  A  species  of  ship,  pro- 
bably of  a  small  size. 

At  the  return  of  this  fleet,  two  of  the  -whelps  were 
cast  away,  and  two  ships  more.  Holland. 

4.  Naut.  one  of  the  upright  pieces  of  wood 
placed  round  the  barrel  of  the  capstan  of  a 
ship  to  prevent  it  from  being  chafed,  and 
to  afford  resting  points  for  the  messenger  or 
hawsers.  The  same  name  is  given  to  pieces 
of  wood  bolted  on  the  main  piece  of  a  wind- 
lass or  a  winch,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Whelp  (whelp),  v.  i.  To  bring  forth  young, 
as  the  female  of  the  canine  species  and  some 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

Whelp  (whelp),  v.t.  To  bring  forth,  as  a 
bitch  or  lioness  does  young;  hence,  to  give 
birth  to  or  originate:  in  contempt. 

Thou  wast  -whelped  a  dog.  Shak. 

Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelp  so  foul  a  thing.     Young. 

Whelpless(whelp'les),a.  Having  no  whelps. 
Tennyson. 

Whemmle,  Whemmel  (wheml),  v.t.  To 
whelm  or  turn  over  so  as  to  cover.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

When  (when),  adu.  [A.  Sax.  hwcenne,  hwon-ne, 
O. Fris.  hwenne,  G.  wann,  wenn,  Goth.hwan, 
when.  An  accusative  of  whA,  who.  Comp. 
L.  quum,  quando,  when,  qui,  who.]  1.  At 
what  or  which  time :  used  interrogatively; 
as,  when  did  he  come?  I  do  not  know  when 
he  came  (the  latter  being  an  indirect  ques- 
tion). 

When  shall  these  things  be?        Mat.  xxiy.  3. 
When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  ?       Shak. 

2.  At  the  time  that ;  at  or  just  after  the 
moment  that :  used  relatively.  '  And  shall 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when 
thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.' 
Deut.  vi.  7.— 3.  At  which  time:  the  subordi- 
nate clause  forming  logically  the  principal 
proposition. 

The  time  was  once  -when  thou  unurged  wouldst  vow 

Shak. 

4.  At  the  same  time  that;  while;  while  in- 
stead;  while  on  the  contrary;   whereas: 
used  in  the  manner  of  a  conjunction  to  in- 
troduce an  adversative  clause  or  a  phrase 
implying  a  contrast. 

You  rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster.        Shak. 

5.  Which  time;  then:  elliptically  used  as  a 
substantive,  and  usually  preceded  by  tinee, 
rarely  by  till. 

1  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 
Since  Tvhen  his  oath  is  broke.  Shak. 

At  pickt  leisure  .  .  .  I'll  resolve  you  .  .  .  till-when 
be  cheerful.  Shak. 

6.  t  Elliptically  used  as  an  expression  of  im- 
patience. 

When,  Harry,  -when  I 
Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again.     Shak. 

When  was  formerly  redundantly  followed 
by  as  and  that,  probably  as  often  for 
rhythmical  reasons  as  to  add  dignity,  em- 
phasis, &c. ,  to  the  expression.  '  When  that 
mine  eye  is  famished  for  a  look.'  Shak. 
'  When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.'  Mil- 
ton. The  as  was  often  attached  to  the  when. 
See  WHEXAS. 

Whenast  (when'az),  conj.  1.  When.  SAa*. 
2.  Whereas;  while.  [Rare  in  this  sense.) 

li'henas,  if  they  would  enquire  into  themselves, 
they  would  find  no  such  matter.  BarroTu. 

Whence  ( whena ),  ado.  [0.  E.  whennes, 
formed  from  when  by  affixing  a  genitive 
termination,  the  same  as  in  hence,  thence, 
twice,  Ac.  See  HENCE,  THENCE.]  1.  From 
what  place ;  hence,  from  what  or  which 
source,  origin,  premises,  antecedents,  prin- 


ciples, facts,  anil  the  like;  how:  used  inter- 
rogatively. 

Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?    Mat.  xiii.  54. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  Milton. 

2.  From  which :  referring  to  place,  source, 
origin,  facts,  arguments,  &c.,  and  used  rela- 
tively. 

Look  unto  the  rock  -whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to 

the  hole  of  the  pit  -whence  ye  are  digged.     Isa.  li.  i. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before  them 

than  the  next  line;  -whence  A  will  follow  that  they  can 

drive  to  no  certain  point.  Dryden. 

—From  u>hence  may  be  called  a  pleonastic 
mode  of  expression,  from  being  implied  in 
whence;  but  it  is  very  often  met  with  in  our 
literature,  and  has  sometimes  been  defended 
as  being  more  emphatic.  'From  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  among  ye.'  Jas. 
iv.  1.  'Remember  therefore  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen.'  Rev.  ii.  5.  'Aplace/rom 
whence  himself  does  fly.'  Shak.  '  The  place 
from  whence  they  fell.'  Milton.— Of  whence 
in  the  same  sense  is  rarely  met  with.  '  What 
and  of  whence  was  he?'  Dryden 
Whenceforth  t  (whens'forth),  ado.  Forth 
from  which  place;  whence. 

Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed.     Spenser. 

Whencesoever  (whens-so-ev'er),  adv.  From 
what  place  soever;  from  what  cause  or 
source  soever.  '  Any  idea,  whencesoever  we 
have  it.'  Locke. 

Whencever  (whens-ev'er).  Whencesoever. 
[Bare.] 

Whene'er  (when-ar1).  Contracted  form  of 
Whenever. 

Whenever  (when-ev'er),  ado.  At  whatever 
time. 

Whenever  you  have  need 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well.     Shak. 

Whennes,  t  ado.    Whence.    Chaucer. 
Whensoever  (when-so-ev'er),  ado.   At  what 
time  soever;  at  whatever  time. 

Whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good. 

Wher.t  Whe'r.t  A  contraction  tor'wheiher. 
'  To  wote  wher  men  wol  give  me  any  thing.' 
Chaucer. 

Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  -whc'r  I  a  poet  be 
When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  thee. 

B.  yonson. 

Where  (whar),  ado.  [A.  Sax.  hwar,  an  old 
case  form  from  the  relative  who,  what,  like 
there  and  that.]  1.  At  or  in  what  place;  in 
what  position,  situation,  or  circumstances: 
used  interrogatively. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena  1  -where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 
that  were.  Byron. 

2.  At  or  in  which  place;  at  or  in  the  place 
in  which;  in  which  case,  position,  circum- 
stances, &c. :  used  relatively. 

She  visited  that  place  -where  first  she  was  so  happy. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  which  place ;  whither :  used  both  in- 
terrogatively and  relatively.     '  Where  run- 
nest  thou  so  fast?'  'where  is  my  judgment 
fled?'  '  aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where.'    Shak.—t.  Wherever. 

Where  he  arrives  he  moves  all  hearts  against  us. 

5.  t  Whereas:  used  in  the  manner  of  a  con- 
junction. 

Fear  and  be  slain ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight ; 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 
Shnk. 

6.t  From  what  source;  whence:  '  Where 
have  they  this  mettle?'  'where  have  you 
this?  'tis  false!'  'shewing  their  birth,  and 
where  they  did  proceed.'  Shak.— Where  is 
sometimes  used  substantively  =  place,  situa- 
tion, position,  and  the  like.  '  Finding  the 
nymph  asleep  in  secret  where.'  Spenser. 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  -where  to  find.    Shak. 

Where,  having  the  force  or  function  of  a  re- 
lative or  other  pronoun  (which,  what,  Ac.), 
is  often  used  in  composition  with  the  follow- 
ing preposition;  as,  whereby  =  by  what; 
wherewith  =  vflth  what,  &c. 
Whereabout  (whar-a-bouf),  ado.  1.  About 
where;  near  what  or  which  place;  the  place 
near  which :  used  interrogatively  and  re- 
latively; as,  whereabout  did  you  drop  the 
coin? — 2.  Concerning  which;  about  which;  on 
what  purpose. 

Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  business  -where- 
about I  send  thee.  i  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me  whither 
I  go,  nor  reason  -whereabout.  Shak. 

Whereabout,^  well  as  the  form  whereabouts, 
is  frequently  used  as  a  noun.  '  A  puzzling 
notice  of  thy  whereabout.'  Wordsworth. 

Thou  firm-set  earth 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  wnlk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  thereabout.     Shak. 


Whereabouts  (whar-a-bouts'),  ado.  Xear 
what  or  which  place;  whereabout  (which 
see):  used  like  the  preceding  form  inter- 
rogatively, relatively,  and  substantively;  as, 
whereabouts  did  you  find  this?  I  do  not 
know  his  ivhercabouta. 

Whereas  (whar-az'),  conj.  1.  While  on  the 
contrary;  the  fact  or  case  really  being  that; 
when  in  fact. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots,  who 
are  most  notoriously  ignorant?  -whereas  true  zeal 
should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge. 

Bp.  Sfrat. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that;  considering  that 
tilings  are  so;   implying  an  admission  of 
facts,   sometimes  followed  by  a  different 
statement,  and  sometimes  by  inferences  or 
something  consequent,  as  in  the  law  style, 
where  a  preamble  introduces  a  law. 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty  the 
special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made  by  sea, 
is  hke  to  be  a  lucrative  war.  Bacon. 

3.  t  Where— the  as  being  often  written  sepa- 
rately. 

At  last  they  came  -whereas  that  lady  bode. 

Whereat  (whar-af),  ado.  1.  At  which:  used 
relatively. 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

2.  At  what:  used  interrogatively;  as,  where- 
at are  you  offended? 

Whereby  (whar-bi'),  ado.  1.  By  which:  used 
relatively. 

You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live.  Shak. 

2.  By  what:  used  interrogatively. 

Whereby  shall  I  know  this?  Luke  i.  18. 

Where'er  (whar-ar1),  ado.     A  contracted 

form  of  Wherever. 
Wherefore  (whartor),  adv.  and  conj.  [  Where 

and  for.    See  THEREFORE.  ]    1.  For  which 

reason:  used  relatively. 

Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

Mat.  vii.  20. 

2.  Why ;  for  what  reason :  used  interroga- 
tively. 

//  'here/ere  didst  thou  doubt  ?      Mat.  xiv.  31. 

—Therefore,  Wherefore,  Then,  Accordingly, 
Consequently.    See  under  THEREFORE. 
Wherein  (whar-in'),  ado.    1.  In  which;  in 
which  thing,  time,  respect,  book,  &c.:  used 
relatively. 

Heaven 

Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set 
[{'herein  to  read  his  wondrous  works.      Milton. 

2.  In  what  thing,  time,  respect,  &c.:  used 
interrogatively. 

Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you, 

That  you  extol  me  thus?  Shak. 

Wherelnto  (whar-in-tb'),  adv.  1.  Into 
which:  used  relatively. 

Where  is  the  palace  Tuhereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?  Shak. 

2.  Into  what:  used  interrogatively. 
Whereness  (whar'nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  having  a  place  or  position;  ubica- 
tion.     '  Ubication  or  Whereness. '     Whewell. 
A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  ii'hereness, 
and  is  next  to  nothing.  ^V".  Grew. 

Whereof  (whar-ov'),  ado.  1.  Of  which:  used 
relatively. 

'Tis  not  very  probable  that  I  should  succeed  in  such 
a  project,  -whereof  I  had  not  the  least  hint  from  any 
of  my  predecessors.  Drydett. 

2.  Of  what:  used  interrogatively. 

What  is  your  substance,  -tvhtrecfytc  you  made? 

Whereon  (whir-on1),  adv.  1.  On  which:  used 
relatively. 

He  ...  fawning  .  .  .  licked  the  ground  -whereon 
she  trod.  Milton. 

2.  On  what:  used  interrogatively.  '  Where- 
on  do  you  look?'  Shak. 

Whereoutt  (whar-ouf),  ado.  Out  of  which. 
'The  cleft  whereout  the  lightning  breaketh.' 
Holland. 

Wheresot  (whar'so),  ado.    Wheresoever. 

Wheresoe'er  (whar-so-ar'),  ado.  A  con- 
tracted form  of  Wheresoever. 

Wheresoever  (whar-so-ev'er),  adv.  In  what 
place  soever;  in  whatever  place. 

Where  is  he,  think  you? —  I  know  not  where ;  but 
•wheresoever,  I  wish  him  well.  Shak. 

Wherethrough  (whar'thro),  ado.  Through 
which;  by  reason  of  which.  '  Wherethrough 
all  the  people  went.'  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

There  is  no  weakness  left  in  me  -wherethrough  I 
may  look  back.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Whereto  (whar-tbO,  "do.  1.  To  which:  used 
relatively.  '  Whereto  we  have  already  at- 
tained.' Phil.  iii.  16.— 2.  To  what;  to  what 
end:  used  interrogatively.  '  Whereto  tends 
all  this?'  'whereto  serves  mercy?'  Shak. 
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Whereuntot  (whar-un-W),o<it>  1.  To  which 
or  after  which.  'The  next  u'hereunto.' 
ffooker.—Z.  Unto  what;  for  what  end  or 
purpose. 

Now  when  Andrew  heard  it-hfi-emtto  Christ  was 
come,  hs  forsook  his  master  John,  and  came  to  Clirist. 
Laiimtr. 

Whereupon  ( whar-up-on' ),  adv.  l.  I'pun 
which  (thing).  '(liliting  the  object  where- 
upon it  gazeth.'  Shak.  — '2.  Upon  what:  used 
interrogatively. 

The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility.  $htik. 

3.  Immediately  after  and  in  consequence  of 
which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied  and  sent  to  Essex,  -where- 
upon he  came  thilher.  Clarendon. 

Wherever  (whar-ev'er),  adv.  At  whatever 
place. 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is. 

Attfr+tay. 

Wherewith  (whar-with'),  adv.  1.  With 
which:  used  relatively.  'The  love  where- 
with, thou  hast  loved  me.'  John  xvii.  26. — 
2.  With  what:  used  interrogatively. 

II 'herewith  shall  I  save  Israel?     Judg.  vl.  15. 

Wherewith,  like  wherewithal,  may  be  used 
substantively. 

His  digestive  system,  heavily  taxed  in  providing; 
the  Tuhereit'ith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation, 
supplies  less  material  for  other  purposes. 

H.Stencer. 

Wherewithal  ( whar-with-al' ),  ado.  The 
same  as  Wherewith. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  -wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 
Shak. 

If  'hercwithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  t 
Ps.  cxix.  9. 

Sometimes  used  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  for  necessary  means,  and  especially 
(aa  a  colloquialism)  for  money ;  as,  I  have 
not  the  wherewithal. 

Wherret,t  Whirritt  (wher'et,  whilst),  v.t. 
[From  whir  (which  see).]  1.  To  hurry;  to 
trouble;  to  tease.— 2.  To  give  a  box  on  the 
ear  to.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Wherret.t  Whirritt  (wher'et,  whir'it),n.  A 
box  on  the  ear. 

How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  -whirrit. 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

Wherry  (wher'i),  n.  [Formerly  written 
wherie,  whirrie;  Skeat  connects  it  with  Icel. 
hverfr,  shifty,  crank,  said  of  vessels,  this 
again  being  connected  with  wharf,  and 
A.  Sax.  hweorfan,  to  turn.]  1.  A  name  ap- 
plied most  commonly  to  a  light  shallow 
boat,  seated  for  passengers,  and  plying  on 
rivers. 

What  sights  of  fine  folks  he  oft  rowed  in  his  -wherry, 
'Twas  cleaned  out  so  nice,  and  so  painted  withal. 
Ch.  Dibdin. 

2.  A  light  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Wherry  (wher'i),  n.  [W.  chwerw,  bitter,  the 
opposite  of  sweet.  ]  A  liquor  made  from  the 
pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the  verjuice  is  ex- 
pressed. Sometimes  called  Crab -wherry. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Wherryman  (wher'i-man),  n.  One  who 
rows  a  wherry. 

He  that  is  an  excellent  tuherryman  looketh  to- 
wards the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth  towards  West- 
minster. Bacon. 

Whet  (whet),  v.  t.  pret.  &  pp.  whetted  or  whet; 
ppr.  whetting.  [  A.  Sax.  hwettan,  to  whet, 
from  hwcet,  sharp,  keen,  eager,  bold ;  Icel. 
hvetja,  to  sharpen,  to  encourage,  from  hvatr, 
bold;  D.  wetten,  G.  wetzen,  to  whet.]  1.  To 
sharpen  by  rubbing  on  a  stone ;  or  to  rub 
with  a  stone  or  other  body  for  the  purpose 
of  sharpening;  hence,  to  edge  or  sharpen  in 
general. 

Why  dost  thou  -whet  thy  knife  so?       Shak. 
The  mower  -whets  his  scythe.          Milton. 
Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  -whets  her 
quill.  Crabbe. 

2.  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager;  to  excite; 
to  stimulate;  as,  to  whet  the  appetite. — 

3.  To  provoke ;  to  make  angry  or  acrimo- 
nious. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Cassar, 
I  have  not  slept.  Shak. 

— To  whet  on  or  whet  forward^  to  urge  on ; 
to  instigate. 
O  whet  not  on  these  too,  too  furious  peers.      Shak. 

Whet  (whet),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sharpening 
by  friction.— 2.  Something  that  provokes  or 
stimulates  the  appetite. 

He  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to 
mention  sips,  drams,  and  -whets.  Spectator. 

Whether(wheiH'er),.pron.  [A.  Sax.  hwcethcr, 
which  of  two,  also  conj.  ;  O.H.G.  hwedar, 


Goth.AwaMar.Icel.  fctxfcr  (contracted);  from 
the  interrogative  who,  the  suffix  -ther  being 
the  relic  of  an  old  comparative  =  Skr.  -tarn 
in  katara,  whether.]  Which  of  two;  which 
one  of  two:  used  interrogatively  and  rela- 
tively. [Obsolescent] 

Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father? 
Mat.  xxi.  31. 
They  fell  at  words 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Whether  (wheTH'er),  conj.  Which  of  two 
or  more  alternatives:  used  to  Introduce  the 
first  of  a  series  of  alternative  clauses,  the 
succeeding  clause  or  clauses  being  connected 
by  or  or  by  or  whether. 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up,  Shak. 

Thou  shall  speak  my  words  unto  them  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  -whether  they  will  forbear. 

Ezek.  ii.  7. 

But  -whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not ; 
Whether  \\\z  sun,  predominant  in  heaven 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun  .  .  . 
Solicit  not  tiiy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.       Milton. 

Sometimes  the  correlative  clause  is  simply 
formed  by  a  particle  of  negation.  '  Whether 
thou  be'st  he  or  no.'  Shak.  '  Whether  one 
Nym  .  .  .  had  the  chain  or  no.'  Shak. 

You  have  said ;  but  -whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
forest  judge.  Shak. 

In  many  cases  when  the  second  of  two  al- 
ternatives is  the  mere  negative  of  the  first, 
the  second  is  omitted,  and  whether  stands 
singly  with  no  correlative,  having  in  such 
cases  the  force  of  if. 

You  shall  demand  of  him,  -whether  one  Captain 
Dumain  be  i'  the  camp.  Shak. 

—Whether  or  no,  in  either  alternative;  in 
any  case. 

He  would  be  as  likely  to  believe  me  guilty  as  not. 
What  would  he  do,  whether  or  not  Dickens. 

Whethert  (wheTH'er).     Whither.     Spenser. 

Withering  (wheTH'er-ing),  n.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  after-birth  in  cows. 

Whetstone  (whet'ston),  n.  A  stone  for 
sharpening  cutlery  or  tools  by  friction. 
Whetstones  are  made  of  various  kinds  of 
stone,  the  finer  kinds  being  made  of  a  sili- 
ceous slate,  and  when  used  are  moistened 
with  oil  or  water. 

Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whetstone 
to  the  razor.  South. 

— To  give  the  whetstone,  to  deserve  the  whet- 
stone, old  phrases  in  which  (and  in  various 
others)  the  whetstone  is  associated  with 
lying,  and  regarded  as  the  proper  premium 
for  accomplishment  in  this  art.  The  origin 
of  the  usage  is  not  clear,  but  perhaps  the 
whetstone  was  regarded  as  to  be  used  for 
sharpening  the  wits. 

This  will  explain  a  smart  repartee  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  before  King  James,  to  whom  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  was  relating,  that  he  had  seen  the  true  philo- 
sopher's stone  in  the  possession  of  a  hermit  in  Italy, 
and  when  the  king  was  very  curious  to  understand 
what  son  of  stone  it  was,  and  Sir  Kenelm  much  puz- 
zled in  describing  it.  Sir  Fra.  Bacon  interposed,  and 
said,  'Perhaps  it  was  a  whetstone.''  Zacnary  Grey. 

Whetstone-slate,  Whet-slate  (whet'ston- 
slat,  whet'slat),  n.  Novaculite  or  coticular 
schist,  a  variety  of  slate  used  for  sharpening 
edge-tools.  See  NOVACULITE. 

Whetter  ( whet'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  whets  or  sharpens. 

Love,  like  other  sweet  things,  is  no  tvhetter  of  the 
stomach.  Fielding. 

2.f  One  who  indulges  in  whets  or  drams;  a 
dram-drinker;  a  tippler. 

The  -whetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every 
moment  with  a  liquor,  as  the  snuff-taker  with  a  pow- 
der. Steel*. 

Whew  (whu),  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  whistle 
with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers. 

I  had  often  been  wondering  how  they  {the  plovers) 
staid  sae  iang  on  the  heights  that  year,  for  I  heard 
them  aye  tuhewing  e'en  and  morn.  Hogg. 

Whew  (whu),  interj.  A  sound  expressing 
astonishment,  aversion,  or  contempt. 

Lepel  suppressed  a  -whew.        y.  Hannay. 

Whewer  (whu'er),  n.  Another  name  of  the 
widgeon.  [Local,] 

Whey  ( wha ),  n.  [  A.  Sax.  hwceg,  Sc.  whip, 
D.wei, hui,Ij.G.wey, whey.  Comp. W. chwig, 
sour,  fermented,  also  a  drink  made  with 
whey  and  herbs.  ]  The  serum  or  watery  part 
of  milk,  separated  from  the  more  thick  or 
coagulable  part,  particularly  in  the  process 
of  making  cheese.  In  this  process  the  thick 
part  is  called  curd,  and  the  thin  part  whey. 
Various  preparations  of  whey  are  medicin- 
ally used  as  sudorific  drinks;  as,  white-wine 
whey,  a  mixture  of  whey  and  sherry.  Cream 
of  tartar  whey  and  nitre  whey,  still  more 
potent  sudoriflcs,  are  obtained  by  boiling 


say  100  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  or  nitre  in 
a  pint  of  milk.  Goats'  milk  whey  alone  is 
considered  by  many  a  valuable  kind  of 
drink. 

Wheyey  (wha'i),  a.  Partaking  of  whey;  re- 
sembling whey.  Bacon. 

Whey-face  (wha'fas),  n.  l.  A  face  white  or 
pale,  as  from  fear. — 2.  A  person  having  a 
white  or  pale  face,  or  looking  pale  from 
fright.  Shak. 

Whey-faced  (wha'fAst),  a.  Having  a  white 
or  pale  face;  pale-faced.  Richardson. 

Wheyish  (wha'ish),a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  whey;  thin;  watery.  '  Wheyish  liquors.' 
J.  Philips. 

Which  (which),  pron.  [A.  Snx.hwilc.hwylc. 
contr.  from  htviltc,  lit.  why-like,  from  hwt, 
instrumental  case  of  wha,  who,  whatt,  what, 
and  lie,  like;  similar  are  0.  Sax.  hwilik,  Icel. 
hvilikr,  Dan.  hi'ilktn,  Goth,  hveleiks,  D.  welk, 
G.  welch.  Comp.  such~so-lilce.  Like  who, 
which  was  originally  an  interrogative,  and  it 
was  not  used  as  a  relative  till  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  As  an  interrogative  it  is 
still  of  any  gender,  but  as  a  relative  it  is 
now  only  neuter.  It  is  both  singular  and 
plural.]  1.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  by 
which  one  or  more  among  a  number  of  in- 
dividual persons  or  things,  often  one  among 
a  definite  number  (frequently  one  of  two) 
is  inquired  for,  or  intended  to  be  defini- 
tively singled  out :  used  with  or  without  an 
accompanying  noun;  as,  which  man  is  it? 
which  woman  is  it?  which,  is  the  house? 
which  are  the  articles  you  mean? 

Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sinT      Jn.  viii.  46. 

Whiili  of  you  will  stop 

The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks? 
Shak. 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  shamed,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 
Shak. 

[In  the  last  extract  the  interrogative  is  used 
indirectly.]— 2.  A  relative  pronoun,  serving 
as  the  neuter  of  who,  and  having  an  ante- 
cedent of  the  singular  or  plural  number 
but  of  the  neuter  gender;  as,  the  thing  or 
things  which;  the  birds  which  were  singing; 
or  the  antecedent  may  be  a  sentence,  wont, 
or  notion ;  as,  he  is  very  ignorant,  which 
is  a  great  pity.  Such  usages  as  the  follow- 
ing are  now  obsolete.  'Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven.'  Mat.  vi.  9.  'All  those 
friends  which  I  thought  buried.'  Shak. 
'Had  I  been  there  which  am  a  silly  woman.' 
Shak.  Sometimes  equivalent  to  'a  thing  or 
circumstance  which,'  the  relative  clause 
preceding  that  which  is  referred  to. 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 

S*o*. 

Used  adjectively  or  with  a  noun  subjoined, 
the  relative  coming  before  the  noun  by  an 
inversion  which  gives  a  certain  brevity. 

Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thce 

Into  a  cloven  pine;  within  -which  rift 

Imprison'd  thou  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years ;  within  -which  space  she  died.  Shak. 

3.  Used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  standing 
for  whichever,  any  one  which,  that  which, 
those  which,  and  the  like ;  as,  take  which  you 
will.— Which  was  often  formerly  preceded 
by  the  definite  article  the.  'That  worthy 
name  by  the  which  ye  are  called.'  Jam.  ii.  7. 

The  party  'gainst  the  -which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods.  Shak. 

It  was  formerly  often  followed  by  that  or 
as,  having  the  effect  of  giving  emphasis  or 
deflniteness.  'This  abbot  which  that  was  an 
holy  man.'  Chaucer.  —  Which  is  which?  which 
is  the  one,  which  the  other?  a  common 
phrase  implying  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two.— Who,  Which,  That.  See  under 
WHO. 

Whichever,  Whichsoever  (which-ev'er, 
which- so-ev'er),  pron.  Whether  one  or  the 
other ;  no  matter  which :  used  both  as  an 
adjective  and  as  a  noun;  as,  whichever  road, 
or  whichever  of  the  roads,  you  take,  it  will 
conduct  you  to  town. 

Whichever  of  his  children  might  become  the  pop- 
ular choice  was  to  inherit  the  whole  kingdom,  under 
the  same  superiority  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Hatlam. 

Whid  (whid),  n.  [W.  chwid,  a  quick  turn.] 
[Scotch.]  1.  A  quick  motion;  a  smart  stroke. 
2.  A  lie;  a  fib.  Burns. 

Whid  (whid),  v.i.  [Scotch.]  1.  To  whisk  ; 
to  move  nimbly,  as  a  hare  or  other  small 
animal.— 2.  To  fib;  to  lie. 

Whidah-finch  (whi'da-flush),  n.  A  name 
given  to  birds  of  the  genus  Vidua,  inhabit- 
ing India  and  Southern  and  Western  Africa, 
and  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomey,  near  Whidah.  In  size  of 


ch,  chain;      ch,  Sc.  locft; 
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w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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body  the  Whidah-flnch  resembles  a  linnet 
or  canary-bird,  and  during  the  breeding 
season  the  male  is  supplied  with  long,  droop- 
ing, not  inelegant,  but  certainly  dispropor- 
tioned  tail-feathers.  V.  paradisea  is  of  a 


1.  Broad-shafted  Whidah-finch  (Vidua  paradisea), 
and  2,  Red-billed  Whidah  (Vidita   erythrorhyn- 
cluts), 

deep  brownish-black  on  the  upper  parts, 
but  paler  on  the  wings.  The  body,  abdomen, 
and  thigha  are  of  a  pale  buff,  and  a  rich 
orange-rufous  collar  nearly  surrounds  its 
neck.  V.  erythrorhynchus  is  less  than  the 
former,  and  is  of  a  deep  glossy  blue-black 
colour  on  the  upper  parts,  with  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  under  parts  white.  These 
birds  are  commonly  called  widow-birds,  but 
whether  this  be  merely  a  translation  of  their 
Latin  generic  name  Vidua,  which  may  have 
been  given  from  the  sombre  hue  of  the 
plumage,  or  whether  it  be  a  corruption  of 
Whidah,  is  uncertain. 

Whiff  (whif),  n.    [Imitative  of  the  sound  of 
blowing.  Comp.y?//,/H/,  W.chwif,  a  whiff, 
a  puff,  chwaf,  a  quick  gust.]    1.  A  sudden 
expulsion  of  air,  smoke,  or  the  like  from  the 
mouth;  a  puff;  as,  the  whiff  of  a  smoker. 
Four  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes. 
And  seasons  his  lohiffs  with  impertinent  jokes. 
Prior. 

2.  A  slight  blast  or  gust  of  air;  a  gust  of  air 
conveying  some  smell.  'The  whif  and  wind 
of  his  fell  sword.'    Shak.     'That  whiff  of 
Russia  leather.'   Dickens.—  3.  A  hasty  view; 
a  glimpse;  a  gliff.     [Provincial  English.]— 
4.  A  flatmalacopterygious  fish  belonging  to 
the  family  Pleuroneetidse.     It  is  a  British 
fish,  of  the  turbot  or  flounder  group  (Rhom- 
bus megastoma),  and  is  called  also  Carter, 

Whiff  (whif),  v.t.  i.  To  puff;  to  throw  out 
in  whiffs ;  to  consume  in  whiffs ;  to  smoke. 

2.  To  carry  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  whiff  of 
wind;  to  puff.    'It  was  scornfully  whiffed 
aside.'    Carlyle. 

Old  Empedocles,  .  .  .  who  when  he  leaped  into 
Etna,  having  a  dry,  sear  body,  and  light,  the  smoke 
took  him,  and  lahift  him  up  into  the  moon. 

B.  y onsen. 

3.t  [This  meaning  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  quaff.]  To  drink;  to  consume 
by  drinking.  'Gargantua  whiffed  the  great 
dra  ught. '  Urquhart. 

Whiff  (whif),  v.i.  Toemit  puffs,  as  of  smoke; 
to  puff ;  to  smoke ;  as,  to  whiff  at  one's 
pipe. 

Whiffet  (whifet),  n.     A  little  whiff.  [Rare.] 

Whiffing  (whif'ing),  n.  A  kind  of  hand-line, 
used  for  taking  mackerel,  pollack,  and  the 
like. 

Whiffle  (whif'l),  v.i.  [Freq.  from  whif; 
comp.  alsoD.  weifelen,  to  waver;  Icel.  veifla, 
to  shake  often.]  1.  To  veer  about,  as  the 
wind  does.  '  If  the  winds  whiffle  about  to 
the  south.'  Dampier. — 2.  To  change  from 
one  opinion  or  course  to  another ;  to  use 
evasions;  to  prevaricate;  to  be  fickle  and 
unsteady. 

A  person  of  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind 
cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  a  controversy. 

Watts. 

3.  t  [See  WHIFF,  v.  t.  3.]  To  drink.  "To  whiffle, 
quaff,  carouse.'     Urquhart, 

Whiffle  t  (whif'l),  v.t.  1.  To  disperse  with  a 
puff;  to  blow  away;  to  scatter.  'Whiffle 
away  all  these  truths.'  Dr.  H.  More.—  2.  To 
cause  to  change,  as  from  one  opinion  or 
course  to  another.  Tillotson.—Z.  To  shake 
or  wave  quickly.  Donne. 


Whiffle*  (whif'l),  n.  [Dim.  from  whif.]  A 
fife  or  small  flute. 

Whiffler  (whif'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  whiffles; 
one  who  frequently  changes  his  opinion  or 
course;  one  who  uses  shifts  and  evasions  in 
argument;  one  driven  about  by  every  puff; 
a  tickle  or  unsteady  person;  a  trifler. 

Every  ivhiffier  in  a  laced  coat  .  .  .  shall  talk  of 
the  constitution.  Swift. 

2.t  A  piper  or  fifer. 

H-'hfflers   were    originally  those  who  preceded 
armies  or  processions,  as  fifers  or  pipers.      Douce. 

Hence— 3.  A  harbinger;  an  officer  who  went 
before  processions  to  clear  the  way  by  blow- 
ing the  horn  or  trumpet.  The  word  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  other  persons  who 
went  before  a  procession  to  clear  the  way 
for  it  in  any  fashion. 

The  deep-mouth'd  sea, 

Which  like  a  mighty  ivhijfler  'fore  the  king- 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.  Shak 
In  the  city  of  London,  young  freemen  who  march 
at  the  head  of  their  proper  companies  on  the  lord 
mayor's  day,  sometimes  with  flags,  were  called  whijff'- 
lers,  or  bachelor  -uthijfficrs,  not  because  they  cleared 
the  way,  but  because  they  went  first,  as  whifflers 
did.                                                                           Mares. 

Whiffle-tree  (whifl-tre),  n.  [From  its  being 
always  in  motion;  called  also  whipple-tree, 
and  swing -tree  or  swingle- tree,  from  its 
swinging.]  A  swing-tree;  a  whipple-tree. 
Whig  (whig),  n.  [See  WHEY.]  1.  Acidulated 
whey, sometimes  mixed  with  buttermilk  and 
sweet  herbs,  used  as  a  cooling  beverage 
[Provincial  English.]— 2.  >Vhey.  [Scotch.] 

Whig  (whig),  n.  [If  the  historical  account 
below  is  correct,  the  origin  would  seem  to  lie 
the  Sc.  word  whig,  to  jog  along  briskly,  the 
connections  of  this  being  doubtful.  ]  1.  A  de- 
signation given  to  the  members  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  in  Britain.  The  term 
is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  was  first  used  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  According  to  Bishop 
Bui-net  it  is  derived  from  whiggam,  a  word 
which  was  used  by  the  peasants  of  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  in  driving  their  horses. 
He  tells  us  that  people  from  this  quarter 
used  often  to  come  to  Leith  with  their  horses 
for  com,  and  from  this  peculiar  word  were 
called  whiggamores,  contracted  to  wkigs. 
In  1648,  after  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton's defeat,  the  clergy  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  stirred  up  the  people  to  rise  and 
march  to  Edinburgh,  and  they  themselves 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  parishioners. 
The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came 
and  headed  them.  This  was  called  the  whig- 
gam-ores'  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  all 
that  opposed  the  court  came,  in  contempt, 
to  be  called  whiggs.  From  Scotland  the 
word  was  brought  to  England,  where  it  has 
since  continued  to  be  used  as  the  distin- 
guishing appellation  of  the  political  party 
opposed  to  the  Tories.  It  was  first  assumed 
as  a  party  name  by  that  body  of  politicians 
who  were  most  active  in  placing  William 
III.  on  the  throne  of  England.  Generally 
speaking,  the  principles  of  the  Whigs  have 
been  of  a  popular  character,  and  their  mea- 
sures, when  in  power,  tending  to  increase 
the  democratic  influence  in  the  constitution. 
The  terra  Liberals  is  now  generally  applied 
to  the  representatives  of  this  party;  while 
the  extreme  section  of  the  party  may  be 
said  to  have  dropped  all  connection  with 
the  Whigs,  and  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Radicals.  See  TORY.— 2.  In  American  hist. 
(«)  a  friend  and  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  the  revolution:  opposed  to  Tory  and 
Royalist,  (b)  One  of  a  political  party  from 
about  1829  to  1853;  opposed  to  Democrat. 

Whig  (whig),  a.  Relating  to  or  composed 
of  Whigs ;  whiggish ;  as,  Whig  measures ;  a 
Whig  ministry. 

Whig  (whig),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whigged;  ppr. 
whigging.  To  move  at  aa  easy  and  steady 
pace;  to  jog.  [Scotch.] 

Whig  (whig),  v.t.  To  urge  forward,  as  a 
horse.  [Scotch.  ] 

Whigamore,  Whiggamore(whig/a-m6r),  n. 
(See  WHIG.]  A  term  of  the  same  meaning 
as  Whig,  applied  formerly  in  contempt  to  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian.  Sir  W.Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Whiggarchy  (whig'ar-ki),  ?i.    Government 

They  will  not  recognise  any  other  government  in 
Great  Britain  but  it/higgarchy  only.  Swift. 

Rfhiggery  (whig'er-i),  n.  The  principles  of 
the  Whigs;  whiggism.  Quart.  Rev. 

Whiggish(whig'ish),a.  Pertaining  to  Whigs; 
partaking  of  the  principles  of  Whigs.  'To 
defend  the  whiggish  cause.'  Swift. 

Whiggishly  (whig'ish-li),  adv.  In  a  whiggish 
manner. 


Whiggism  (whitf'izni),  n.  The  principles  of 
the  ivbiga;  whiggery. 

I  could  quote  passages  from  fifty  pamphlets  wholly 
made  up  mwkfggism  and  atheism.  Swift 

Whigling  (whig'ling),  n.  A  Whig,  in  con- 
tempt. Spectator. 

Whigmaleerie  (whig-ma-16'ri).  n.  Any  fan- 
tastical ornament;  a  trinket;  a  kuicknack- 
a  whim.  Sir  »'.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Whigmaleerie  (whig-ma-le'ri),  «.  Dealing 
in  gtmcracks;  whimsical  Sir  W.  Scott. 

While  (whil),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwil,  a  time,  p. 
space  of  time;  D.  wijl,  wijle,  Goth,  hveila, 
G.  weile,  a  time;  Icel.  hvtta,  a  place  of  rest; 
Dan.  hcile,  rest;  perhaps  from  root  of  L. 
quies,  rest,  quiet.  Hence  to  while,  whilom, 
whilst.]  A  time;  a  space  of  time;  especially, 
a  short  space  of  time  during  which  some- 
thing happens  or  is  to  happen  or  be  done, 
'  Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while  ' 
Shak.  'Wept  all  this  while.'  Shak. 

Pausing  a  -while,  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd.  Milton. 
— The  while,  during  the  time  something  else 
is  going  on;  in  the  meantime. 

If  you'll  sit  down 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  -while,  Shak. 

Thus  Bracy  said  ;  the  Baron,  the  •while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile.   Coleridge. 

— Worth  while,  worth  the  time  which  it 
requires;  worth  the  time  and  pains;  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense. 

What  fate  has  disposed  of  the  papers,  'tis  not  worth 
while  to  tell,  Locke. 

While  was  formerly  used  in  exclamations  of 
grief.  'Alas  the  white!'  Shak.  'Godhtlp 
the  while.'  Shak. 

While  (whil),  conj.  1.  During  the  time  that; 
as,  while  I  write  you  sleep. 

We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest 
Shut. 

2.  As  long  as. 

Jt'hile  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand 
Byron, 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

Painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth  ;  while  truth  the  while 

Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look.       Shut. 

— While t  Though.  While  implies  less  of  con- 
trast in  the  parallel  than  though,  sometimes, 
indeed,  implying  no  contrast  at  all.  Thus 
we  say,  *  While  I  admire  liis  bravery,  I 
esteem  his  moderation;'  but  'though  I  ad- 
mire his  courage,  I  detest  his  cruelty.'— 

4.  Till ;  until.     [Obsolete  in  this  sense  in 
literature,  but  still  used  in  provincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

We  will  keep  ourself 

Till  supper-time  alone:  -while  then,  God  bless  you 
Shak. 

At  Maltby  there  lived,  some  years  ago,  a  retired 
druggist.  The  boys'  Sunday-school  was  confided  to 
his  management,  and  he  had  a  way  of  appealing  to 
them  when  they  were  disorderly  which  is  still  quoted 
by  those  who  often  heard  it:  'Now,  boys,  I  can't  do 
nothing  while  you  are  quiet.'  y.  EarU. 

While  (whil),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  whtted;  ppr. 
whiliiig.  [From  the  noun.]  To  cause  to  pass 
pleasantly  without  irksomeness,  languor,  or 
weariness:  usually  with  away;  as,  we  while 
away  time  in  amusements  or  diversions. 
'  Let  us  while  away  this  life.'  Pope. 

While  (whil),  v.  i.  To  loiter.  '  To  pass  away 
the  whiling  moments  and  intervals  of  life.' 
Steele.  [Rare.] 

Whileret  (whil'ar),  adv.  A  little  while  ago; 
some  time  ago;  erewhile.  Shak.;  Milton. 

Whiles  (whilz),  conj.  or  adv.  [An  adverbial 
genitive,  like  twice,  &c.,  whence  whilst.] 
l.t  While;  during  the  time  that;  as  long 
as;  at  the  same  time  that. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves. 
5*oA 
2.  At  times.    Burns;  Sir  W.  Scott  [Scotch.] 

Whilk  (whilk),  n.    A  shell.    See  WHELK. 

Whilk  (whilk),  pron.  Which.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

Whilly  (whil'li),  v.t.  To  cajole  by  wheed- 
ling; to  whilly-wha.  Sir  W.Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Whilly-wha,  Whilly-whaw  (whii'li-wha), 
v.  i.  To  talk  cajolery  or  wheedling  speeches. 
Sir  W.Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Whilly-wha,  Whilly-whaw  (whini-wha), 
v.t.  To  cajole;  to  wheedle;  to  delude  with 
specious  pretences.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Whilly-whaw  (whii'li-wha),  a.  Character- 
ized by  wheedling  or  cajolery;  not  to  he 
depended  on.  'A  whilly-whaw  body.'  Sir 
W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Whilom,!  Whilomet(whil'om),ady.  [A. Sax. 
hwilum,  dat.  pi.  of  hwtt,  a  time ;  lit.  at 
times.  See  WHILE,  n.}  Formerly;  once; 
of  old. 

For  so  Apollo,  with  umveeting  hand, 

Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  mate.     Milton. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  fey. 


WHILST 

Whilst  (whilst),  co/i/  [From  whiles,  with  ( 
added  as  in  ainuniixt,  amidst,  betwixt.]  The 
same  as  \Vhili',  but  less  commonly  used. 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound. 

tl'iiilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other.    Sha*. 

l-'or  thee  watch  I  -whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 

Siiai. 

ll'hilst  the  emperor  lay  at  Antioch.  .  .  .  the  rage 
of  a  legion  was  excited  \>y  the  punishment  of  some 
soldiers.  Gibbon. 

I  sat  nil  weak  and  wild 

tl'hilst  you  alone  stood  up  and  with  strong  word 
Checked  his  unn.itur.U  pride.  Shelley. 

—The  irAifV/.t  (a)  while.  '  If  he  steal  ought 
the  ir.-hil.-it  this  play  is  playing.'  Shak.  (6) 
In  the  meantime. 

Ill  call  Sir  Toby  till  whilst.  Shat . 

Whim  (whim),  11.  [Probably  connected  with 
Icel.  hvii/ift,  to  wander  with  the  eyes;  Sw. 
Itritnt'i,  to  Itr  unsteady;  Dan.  vimse,  to  skip 
about.      Comp.    also    W.   chwim,    motion ; 
chwimiaw,  to  move  briskly.     In  meaning  2 
the  word  may  be  of  different  origin.  ]    1.  A 
sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind;  a  freak; 
a  fancy;  a  capricious  notion;  a  caprice. 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate. 
All  the  superfluous  whims  relate.  S-wift. 

2.  A  kind  of  large  capstan  worked  by  horse- 


power or  by  steam  for  raising  ore,  water, 
&c. ,  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine.  A  common 
form  of  it  is  shown  in  the  cut.  Called  also 
Whim-gin,  Whimsey,  and  sometimes  Whin. 

Whimt  (whim),  v.i.  To  indulge  in  whims; 
to  be  subject  to  whims;  to  be  giddy.  Con- 
grece. 

Whimbrel  (whim'brel),  n.  [Perhaps  from 
its  cry  being  supposed  to  resemble  a  ichini- 
periny.  Its  cry  has  been  represented  by  the 
words  titterel or  tetty,  tetty.]  The  Numenius 
phtvopus,  a  grallatorial  bird  closely  allied 
to  the  curlew,  but  considerably  smaller  in 
size.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  North  Africa 
and  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  It  visits  Brit- 
ain most  plentifully  in  May  and  autumn. 
It  is  known  also  as  the  Jack  Curlew  and  Half 
Curlew. 

Whim-gin  (whim'jin).  n.   Same  as  Whim,  2. 

Whimling  t  (whim'ling),  u.  A  person  full 
of  whims.  Beau.  <fc  Fl. 

Whimmy(whim'nii),a.  Full  of  whims;  whim- 
sical. 

The  study  of  Rabbinical  literature  either  finds  a 
man  whimmy  or  makes  him  so.  Coleridge. 

Whimper  (whim'per),  v.i.  [A  freq.  form 
from  an  older  u'himpe;  closely  akin  to  Sc. 
whimmer,  G.  wimmern,  to  whimper;  allied 
to  whine,  both  being  imitative  words.]  To 
cry  with  a  low,  whining,  broken  voice;  as,  a 
child  whimpers.  'A  ...  wheedling,  whim- 
pering she.'  Rowe. 

Was  there  ever  yet  preacher  but  there  were  gain- 
sayers  that  spurned,  that  winced,  that  whimpered 
against  him?  Latimer. 

Whimper  (whim'per),  v.t.  To  utter  in  a  low, 
whining,  or  crying  tone;  as,  to  whimper 
forth  complaints.  Cowper. 

Whimper  (whim'per),  n.  A  low,  peevish, 
broken  cry.— To  be  on  the  whimper,  to  be  in 
a  peevish,  crying  state.  [Colloq.] 

Mrs.  M.  is  constantly  on  the  -whimper  when 
George's  name  is  mentioned.  Thackeray. 

Whimperer  (whim'per-er),  n.  One  who 
whimpers. 

Whimpering  (whim'per-ing),  n.  A  low  mut- 
tering cry;  a  whimper. 

He  will  not  be  put  off  with  solemn  whimperings, 
hypocritical  confessions,  rueful  faces.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Whimpledt  (whim'pld),  a.  Covered  with  a 
wimple.  Spenser. 

Whimsey  (whim'zi),  n.  [FromwAim.J  1.  A 
whim;  a  freak;  a  capricious  notion;  as,  the 
whiinseys  of  poets.  '  Men's  folly,  whimsies, 
and  inconstancy.'  Swift. — 2.  In  mining,  a 
whim.  See  WHIM,  2. 
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Whimsey  t  (whim'/i),  r.  (.  To  lill  with  whim- 
seys. Beau,  it-  Fl. 

Whim-shaft  (whiiu'shaft),  n.  In  mining, 
the  shaft  by  which  the  stnrt'  is  drawn  out 
of  the  mine  by  the  whim.  Wciile. 

Whimsical  (whim'/.i-kal),  o.  [From  ichim- 
sey.}  1.  Full  of  whims;  freakish;  having 
odd  fancies  or  peculiar  notions;  capricious. 

In  another  circumstance  I  am  particular,  or.  as  my 
neighbours  call  me,  wMmttoat:  as  my  garden  in- 
vites  into  it  all  the  birds,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to 
destroy  their  nests.  Addisoi. 

•2.  Odd  in  appearance;  fantastic.  'A  whim- 
lieolohalr.  Eeelun. 

Whimsicality(whim-zi-kal'i-ti),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  whimsical;  whiinsk-iil- 
uess;  an  oddity:  u  whim.   '  The  whimsicality 
of  my  father's  brain.'    Sterne. 
Whimsically  (whim'zi-kal-li),  adv.    In  a 
whimsical  manner;  freakishly. 
Whimsicalness  (whim'zi-kal-nes),  n.    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  whimsical;  whim- 
sicality ;    freakishness ;   whimsical  disposi- 
tion; odd  temper.     Pope. 
Whim-Wham  (whim-wham'),  n.  [A  redupli- 
cation of  irAim.]    A  plaything:  a  toy;  a 
freak  or  whim;  an  odd  device.  '  Your  whim- 
whams,    your    garters,    and    your 
Cloves.'  Beau,  it  Fl. 
Whin  (whin),  n.   [W.  chwyn,  weeds.] 
1.  Originally,  waste  growth;  weeds. 
Now— a.Gorse;  furze;  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Ulex.     See  FURZE.  —  Petty 
whin  is  a  species  of  Genista,  the  ft. 
angelica.— 3.  Whinstone.  See  WHIN- 
STONE. —4.  Same  as   Whim,  n.  2. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

Whin-axe  (whin'aks),  n.  An  in- 
strument used  for  extirpating  whin 
from  land. 

Whin-bruiser  (whin'br8z-er),  n.  A 
.^   machine  for  cutting  and  bruising 
'-   furze  or  whins  for  fodder  to  cattle. 
Simmonds. 

Whin-chat  (whin'chat),  n.    A  pas- 
serine bird  of  the  genus  Saxicola  or 
Pratincola,  the  S.  or  P.  nibetra.    It 
is  not  unfrequent  in  the  British  islands  dur- 
ing summer,  and  may  be  commonly  found 
on  broom  and  furze,  on  the  highest  twigs  of 
which  it  perches,  and  occasionally  sings  very 
sweetly.    It  is  closely  allied  to  the  stone- 
chat. 

Whine  (whin),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whined;  ppr. 
whining.  [A.  Sax.  hvlnan,  to  whine,  to 
whiz;  Icel.  hvtna,  Dan.  hvine,  to  whiz;  all 
imitative  words  like  whiz,  whir,  &c.]  1.  To 
express  distress  or  complaint  by  a  plaintive 
drawling  cry;  to  moan  with  a  puerile  noise; 
to  complain  in  a  mean  or  unmanly  way. 

They  came  .  .  .  with  a  whining  accent  craving 
liberty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dost  thou  come  here  to  -whine  t       Ska*. 

2,  To  make  a  similar  noise:  said  of  dogs  or 
other  animals.  '  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge- 
pig  whined.'  Shak. 

Whine  (whin),  n.  A  drawling  plaintive 
tone;  the  nasal  puerile  tone  of  mean  com- 
plaint; mean  or  affected  complaint.  '  Thy 
hateful  whine  of  woe.'  Rmoe. 

Whine  (whin),  v.t.  To  utter  or  express  in 
a  whining  tone:  generally  with  out;  as,  to 
whine  out  a  plaintive  tale. 

Whiner  (whin'er),  71.  One  who  whines. 
'One  pitiful  whiner,  Melpomene.'  Gayton. 

Whinge  (whinj),  v.i.  To  whine.  Burns. 
[Scotch.] 

Whinger  (whing'er),  n.  [Same  as  Whin- 
yard.  ]  A  short  hanger,  used  as  a  knife  at 
meals  and  as  a  sword  in  broils.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Whiningly  (whin'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  whin- 
ing manner. 

Whinny  (whin'i),  a.  1.  Abounding  in  whins 
or  whin  bushes.  Sterne.— 2.  Abounding  in 
or  resembling  whinstone. 

Whinny  (whin'i),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whinnied; 
ppr.  whinnying.  [Imitative  and  akin  to 
whine  (which  see);  comp.  L.  hinnio,  to 
whinny.]  To  utter  the  sound  of  a  horse;  to 
neigh. 

Her  palfrey  -whinnying  lifted  heel. 
And  scour'd  into  the  coppices.  Tennyson. 

Whinny  (whin'i),  n.  The  act  of  whinnying; 
a  low  contented  neigh. 

Neigh'd  with  all  gladness  as  they  came  and  stoop'd 
Witn  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair.  Tennyson. 

Whinstone  (whin'ston),  n.  [Whin  and 
stone.  The  name  was  probably  given  ori- 
ginally to  the  blocks  of  whinstone  often 
found  lying  in  waste  places,  among  furze 
or  heath.]  A  name  given  to  greenstone, 
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but  widely  applied  by  miners  to  any  kind 
of  dark  coloured  and  bard  unstratiried 
rock  which  resists  the  point  of  the  pick. 
Veins  of  dark  basalt  or  greenstone  are  fre- 
quently called  whin-dykes. 
Whinyardt  (whin'yard),  n.  [Also  in  form 
whingara,  perhaps  from  A.  Sax.  wiuiian,  to 
fight,  and  geard,  a  rod,  a  staff.]  A  sword  or 
hanger. 

His  pistol  next  he  cock'd  anew. 

And  out  his  nut-brown  -whinyard  drew.  Hitdibras. 
Whip  (whip),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  whipped;  ppr. 
t'iiiiiping.  [Originally  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  quick  motion  or  action,  and  allied 
to  D.  wippen,  to  hasten,  to  skip,  to  toss; 
iciji,  a  lift,  a  swing,  a  swipe;  O.D.  wippe,  a 
whip;  L. G.  wippen,  Dan.  vippe,  to  see-saw; 
G.  wippen,  to  rock,  to  see-saw,  &c.  The  h 
would  seem,  therefore,  not  to  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  word.  The  meaning  of  (log 
comes  from  the  noun,  and  the  noun  has 
probably  got  it  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
whip  to  a  swipe.  Perhaps  more  than  one 
word  may  be  mixed  up  under  this  form  ; 
comp.  W.  chwip,  a  quick  turn;  chwipiaw  to 
move  briskly.)  1.  To  take  or  seize  with  a 
sudden  motion  ;  to  snatch;  to  carry  or  con- 
vey suddenly  and  rapidly:  usually  followed 
by  some  preposition  or  adverb,  as  away, 
from,  out,  into,  up,  and  the  like.  '  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras.'  Shak.  'Whips  out 
his  rapier.'  Shak. 

She,  in  a  hurry,  -whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arm.  Sir  R.  ifEstrangc. 

He  U'hips  out  his  pocket-book  every  moment,  and 
writes  descriptions  of  everything  he  sees. 

//.  1 1 'a/tali. 

My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old 
And  -whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away. 

2.  To  sew  slightly;  to  form  into  gathers;  as, 
to  whip  a  ruffle. 

In  "hd\l.-whipped  muslin  useless  needles  lie.      Gay. 

3.  To  overlay,  as  a  rope,  cord,  &c. ,  with  a 
cord,  twine,  or  thread  going  round  and  round 
it;  to  inwrap:  generally  with  about,  around, 
over,  or  the  like.     '  Whipped  over  either 
with  gold  thread,  silver,  or  silk.'  Stubbes.— 

4.  To  strike  with  a  whip  or  lash  or  with  any- 
thing tough  and  flexible;  to  lash;  as,  to  whip 
a  horse. — 5.  To  punish  with  a  whip,  scourge, 
birch,  or  the  like;  to  flog;  as,  to  whip  a  va- 
grant; to  whip  a  perverse  boy.  'Who  for  false 
quantities  was  whipp'd  at  school.'  Dryden. 

6.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 

And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shak. 

7.  To  make  to  turn  or  rotate  with  lashes; 
as,  to  whip  a  top.     '  Since  I  plucked  geese, 
played  truant,  and  whipped  top.'    Shak.— 

8.  To  lash  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  treat 
with  cutting  severity,  as  with  sarcasm,  abuse, 
or  the  like. 

Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other  men? 
Shak. 

The  league  between  virtue  and  nature  engages  all 
things  to  assume  a  hostile  front  to  vice.  The  beauti- 
ful laws  and  substances  of  the  world  persecute  and 
•Khip  the  traitor.  Emerson, 

9.  To  thrash;  to  beat  out,  as  grain  by  strik- 
ing; as,  to  whip  wheat.— 10.  Naut.  to  hoist 
or  purchase  by  means  of  a  rope  passed 
through  a  single  pulley.— 11.  To  beat;  to 
overcome;  to  surpass.    'We  can  whip  all 
creation.'  Lever.   [American  slang.]— 12.  To 
fish  in  with  rod  and  line;  as,  to  whip  a 
stream.  [Colloq.]  'Towhtpthetroutstream.' 
Lever.— 13.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs, 
cream,  <fec.,  with  a  whisk,  fork,  spoon,  or 
the  like.— To  whip  the  cat,  (a)  to  practise 
the  most  pinching  parsimony.  Forby.  [Pro- 
vincial English.]    (b)  To  work  from  house 
to  house  by  the  day,  as  an  itinerant  tailor, 
carpenter,  or  the  like.— To  whip  in,  to  keep 
from  scattering,  as  hounds  in  a  hunt;  hence, 
to  bring  or  keep  the  members  of  a  party  to- 
gether, as  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

Whip  (whip),  v.i.  To  move  nimbly;  to  start 
suddenly  and  run  ;  or  to  turn  and  run ;  as, 
the  boy  whipped  away  in  an  instant;  he 
whipped  round  the  corner. 

Jl'ltip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  o'er  land.     Shak. 

Whip  (whip),  n.  (See  the  verb.]  1.  An  in- 
strument for  driving  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  or 
for  correction,  consisting  commonly  of  a 
handle,  to  which  is  attached  a  thong  of 
plaited  leather. — 2.  A  coachman  or  driver 
of  a  carnage;  as,  a  good  whip. 

Major  Benson,  who  was  a  famous  whip,  took  his 
seat  on  the  box  of  the  barouche.  Afiss  Edgeworth. 

3.  Naut.  a  rope  passed  through  a  single 
block  or  pulley  used  to  hoist  light  bodies. — 

4.  One  of  the  radii  or  arms  of  a  wind-mill  to 
which  the  sails  are  attached;  also,  the  length 
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of  the  arm  reckoned  from  the  shaft. — 5.  I 
parliament,  (a)  a  member  who  performs  th 
non-official  but  important  duties  of  lookini 
after  the  interests  of  his  party,  and  wh< 
secures  the  attendance  of  as  many  mt-in 
bers  as  possible  at  important  divisions;  as 
the  Liberal  whip;  the  Conservative  whip 
(6)  A  call  made  upon  the  members  of  a 
party  to  be  in  their  places  at  a  certain  time 
as,  both  parties  have  issued  a  rigorous  it-hip 
in  view  of  the  expected  division. —  Whip  and 
spur,  making  use  of  both  whip  and  spur  ii 
riding;  hence,  with  the  utmost  haste.  •  Came 
whip  and  spur.'  Pope. 

Whip  (whip),  inter}.  Used  to  signify  a 
sudden  change;  at  once;  quick. 

You  are  no  sooner  chose  in  but  whip!  you  are  a 
proud  as  the  devil.  Mrs.  Centli-vre. 

Whipcant  (whip'kan),  n.  A  boon  companion 
a  hard  drinker.     L'rquhart. 
Whipcatt  (whip'kat),  a.    Drunken.    Stani- 
auett;  Florio, 

Whip-cord  (whip'kord),  n.  A  hard-twisted 
cord  of  which  lashes  for  whips  are  made. 
Whip-graft  (whip'graft),  v.t.  To  graft  by 
cutting  the  scion  and  stock  in  a  sloping 
direction,  so  as  to  fit  each  other,  and  by  in- 
serting a  tongue  on  the  scion  into  a  slit  in 
the  stock. 

Whip-hand  (whipliand),  ».  1.  The  hand 
that  holds  the  whip  in  riding  or  driving.— 
2.  Advantage  over;  as,  he  has  the  whip-hand 
of  her.  Dryden. 

Whipjack  (whip'jak),  n.  A  vagabond  who 
begged  for  alms  as  a  distressed  seaman; 
hence,  a  general  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt. Itichardson. 

Whip -lash  (whip 'lash),  n.     The  lash  or 
striking  end  of  a  whip. 
Whip-maker  (whip'mak-er),  n.    One  who 
makes  whips. 

Whipper  (whip'er),  n.  i.  One  who  whips ; 
particularly,  an  officer  who  inflicts  the  pen- 
alty of  legal  whipping. — 2.  One  who  raises 
coals  with  a  whip  from  a  ship's  hold.  Called 
also  a  Coal-whipper.—3.  In  spinning,  a 
simple  kind  of  willow  or  willy. 
Whipper-in  (whip'er-in),  n.  1.  In  hunting, 
one  who  keeps  the  hounds  from  wandering, 
and  whips  them  in,  if  necessary,  to  the  line 
of  chase.  Hence— 2.  In  parliament,  same 
as  Whip,  5  (a). 

Whipper-snapper  (whip'er-snap-er),  n.  A 
diminutive,  insignificant  person;  a  whipster. 

Much  as  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  his  aunt, 
she  had  never  yet  invited  him  to  stay  under  her  roof, 
and  here  was  a  young  whipper-snapper  who  at  first 
sight  was  made  welcome  there.  Thackeray. 

Used  also  adjectively.    '  A  parcel  of  whip- 
per-snapper sparks. '    Fielding. 
Whipping  (whip'ing),  n.   The  act  of  punish- 
ing with  a  whip;  the  state  of  being  whipped- 
a  beating;  flagellation. 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should 
sczpn -whipping!  Shak. 

Whipping-cheer  (whip'ing-cher),  n.  Flog- 
ging; chastisement. 

Hell  is  the  place  where  -whipping-cheer  abounds. 

Whipping-post  (whip'ing-post),  n.  A  post 
to  which  offenders  were  tied  when  whipped. 

He  dares  out-dare  stocks,  -whipping-posts,  or  cage 
John  Taylor. 

Whipping-snapping  ( whip ' ing-snap-ing ), 
a.  Insignificant;  diminutive.  'All  sorts  of 
whipping-snapping  Tom  Thumbs.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Whipping-top  (whip'ing-top),  n.  A  boy's 
top  made  made  to  revolve  by  whipping. 
Thackeray. 

Whipple-tree  (whip'1-tre),  n.  [Whipple  is 
a  frequentative  of  whip,  denoting  a  quick 
movement.]  Same  as  Swing -tree  (which 
see).  Also  written  Whiffle-tree. 

Whlp-poor-wlll(whip'por-wil),re.  Thepopu- 
lar  name  of  an  American  bird,  the  Chordeiles, 
Antrostomus,  or  Caprimulgus  vocifents, 
family  Caprimulgidae,  allied  to  the  Euro- 
pean goat-sucker  or  night-jar,  so  called  from 
its  cry.  It  is  very  common  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States;  is  about  10  inches 
long,  with  plumage  very  like  that  of  the 
European  goat-sucker,  and  with  stiff  bristles 
more  than  an  inch  long  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.  It  flies  low,  and  skimming  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  it  settles 
on  logs  and  fences,  from  which  it  pursues 
the  flying  raoths  and  insects.  Its  note  is 
heard  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  two  or  more  males  meet, 
their  whip-poor-will  altercations  become 
rapid  and  incessant,  as  if  each  were  strain- 
ing to  overpower  or  silence  the  other.  During 


the  day  these  birds  retire  into  the  darkes 
woods,  where  they  repose  in  silence.  Calle 
also  Whippo-icil. 


Whip-poor-will  (Caprimulgia  vocifcrus). 

Whippy  (whip 'pi),  n.  A  girl  or  young 
worn  an ;  especially,  a  malapert  young  woman 
Eliz.  Hamilton.  [Scotch.] 

Whip-ray  (whip'ra),  n.  Same  as  Sting-ray 
so  called  from  its  long  and  slender  tail. 

Whip-saw  (whip's*),  n.  A  thin,  narrow 
saw-blade  set  in  a  frame  for  dividing  or 
splitting  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
It  is  wrought  by  two  persons. 

Whip-shaped  (whip'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like 
the  lash  of  a  whip;  specifically,  in  hot  said 
of  roots  or  stems. 

Whip-snake  (whip'snak),  n.  A  name  of 
various  serpents,  given  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  whip.  One  of  these  is  the  Her- 
petodryas  Jlagelliformis  of  North  America, 
a  harmless  snake  about  5  or  6  feet  long. 
Another  beautiful  and  harmless  whip-snake 
the  emerald  whip-snake  (Philodryas  mridis- 
simus),  of  a  lovely  green  colour,  inhabits 
Brazil. 

Whip-staff  (whip'staQ,  n.  Naut.  a  bar  by 
which  the  rudder  of  a  ship  is  turned.  In 
small  vessels  it  is  called  the  tiller 

Whip-stalk  (whip'stak),  n.    A  whip-stock 

Whipster  (whip'ster),  n.  A  nimble  little 
fellow ;  a  sharp  shallow  fellow :  used  with 
some  degree  of  contempt. 

Every  puny  -whipster  gets  my  sword.    Shalt. 
Every  pitiful  -whipster  that  walks  within  a  skin  has 
his  head  filled  with  the  notion  that  he  is,  shall  be,  or 
by  human  and  divine  laws,  ought  to  be  'happy.' 

Carlyte. 

Whip-stick  (whip'stik),  n.  The  handle  of  a 
whip;  a  whip-stock. 

Whip-stitch  (whip'stich),  v.t.  1.  In  agri. 
to  half-plough  or  rafter.  [Local.]  — 2.  To 
sew  slightly;  to  whip. 

Whip-stitch  (whip'stich),  n.  1.  A  tailor:  in 
contempt.— 2.  A  sort  of  half-ploughing  in 
agriculture,  otherwise  called  raftering. 
[Local.  ]—3.  A  hasty  composition.  Dniden. 
[Rare.] 

Whip-stock  (whip'stok),  n.  The  rod  or 
handle  to  which  the  thong  of  a  whip  is  fas- 
tened. 

Phcebus  .  .  .  broke  his  whip-stock,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  horses  of  the  sun.  Bean.  &•  Ft. 

(rTlipt  (whipt),  pp.  of  whip;  sometimes  used 

for  Whipped. 
Whir  (wher),  e.1    [From  the  sound,  though 

partly  influenced  in  meaning  by  whirl;  camp. 

whiz.  ]    To  whiz ;  to  fly,  dart,  revolve,  or 

otherwise  move  quickly  with  a  whizzing  or 

buzzing  sound ;  as,  a  partridge  whirs  away. 

•The  whirring  chariot.'    Chapman.     'And 

the  whirring  sail  (of  the  windmill)  goes 

round.'    Tennyson. 
Whir  (wher),  v.t.    To  hurry  away  with  a 

whizzing  sound. 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends.  Shak. 

Whir  (wher),  n.  The  buzzing  or  whirring 
sound  made  by  a  quickly  revolving  wheel, 
a  partridge's  wings,  and  the  like.  Carlyle. 

Whirl  (wherl),  v.t.  [A  frequentative  cor- 
responding to  O.E.  wherfen,  A.  Sax.  wkeor- 
fan,  to  turn  (whence  wharf);  equivalent  to 
Icel.  and  Sw.  hvirfla,  Dan.  hvirvle,  O.D.  iver- 
velen,  G.  wirbeln,  O.H.G.  hwirbaloti,  similar 
frequentatives.)  1.  To  turn  round  or  cause 
to  revolve  rapidly;  to  turn  with  velocity. 
My  thoughts  are  -whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

He  -whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  carry  away  or  remove  by  means  of 


something  that  turns  round ;   as,  he  was 

whirled  away  in  a  carriage. 

See,  see,  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 
That  whirl'd  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood. 

— SYN.  To  turn,  twirl,  revolve,  rotate  wheel 
Whirl  (wherl),  v.i.  1.  To  be  turned  round 
rapidly;  to  move  round  with  velocity-  to 
revolve  or  rotate  swiftly;  as,  the  whirling 
spindles  of  a  cotton  machine  or  wheels  of  a 
coach.  '  Four  (moons)  fixed  and  the  fifth 
did  whirl  about  the  other  four.'  Sliak. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  along  swiftly,  as  in  a  wheeled 
vehicle. 

I'll  come  and  be  thy  waggoner 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe.  Slia*. 
Whirl  (whorl), «.  [Seetheverb.]  1.  A  turnin.,' 
with  rapidity  or  velocity;  rapid  rotation  or 
circumvolution;  quick  gyration;  as,  the  w/i  irl 
of  a  top;  the  whirl  of  a  wheel;  the  whirl  of 
time;  the  whirls  of  fancy. 

The  rapid  motion  and  whirl  of  things  here  below 
interrupts  not  the  inviolable  rest  and  calmness  of  the 
noble  beings  above.  South. 

2.  Something  that  moves  with  a  whirling 
motion. 

He  saw  Fahnouth  umlergray,  iron  skies,  and  whirls 
of  March  dust.  Carlyle. 

3.  A  hook  used  in  twisting,  as  in  a  rope  ma- 
chine.— 4.t  A  spinning-wheel.  '  Yourspindle 
and  your  whirle.'     Udall.—f,.  In  bot.  and 
conch,  same  as  Whorl. 

Whirl-about  ( wherl' a-bout),  n.  1  Some- 
thing that  whirls  with  velocity;  a  whirligig. 
2.  t  A  great  fish  of  the  whale  kind  ;  a  whirl- 
whale.  'The  monstrous  whirl-about  '  Sul- 
wtttr. 

Whirl-bat  (wherl'bat),  n.  An  old  name  for 
the  ancient  cestus,  a  kind  of  boxing-glove 
used  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

At  whirl-bat  he  had  slain  many.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
The  whirl-bat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 
Reserv'd  for  Crc^ar.  Dryden. 

Whirl-blast  ( wherl' blast),  n.     A  whirling 
blast  of  wind;  a  whirlwind.    Wordsworth. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert  sands  rise  up 
Coleridre 

As  pours  some  pigeon  from  the  myrrhy  lands 
Rapt  by  the  whirl-blast  to  fierce  Scythian  strands. 

Whirl-bone  t  (wherl'bon),  n.  1.  The'bune 
of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the  hip 
Holland.— 2.  The  patella;  the  knee-pan 

Whirler  (wher'ler),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  whirls. 

Whirlicote  t  (wher'li-kot),  n.  An  ancient 
open  car  or  chariot. 

Of  old  time  coatches  were  not  known  in  this  island 
but  chariots  or  whirlicotes,  and  they  only  used  of 
princes  or  great  estates,  buch  as  had  their  footmen 
about  them.  Stow. 

Whirligig  (wherti-gig),  n.    [  Whirl  and  gig.  ] 

1.  A  toy  which  children  spin  or  whirl  round. 
In  following  extract  used  figuratively  as 
equivalent  to  revolution  or  rotation. 

Thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

2.  In  milit.  antiq.  an  instrument  for  punish- 
ing petty  offenders,  as  a  kind  of  wooden 
cage  turning  on  a  pivot,  in  which  the  of- 
fender was  whirled  round  with  great  velo- 
city.—3.  Same  as  Whirlwiy. 

Whirling-table,  Whirling -machine 
(whertmg-ta-bl,  wher'Iing-nia-sheu),  n.  A 
machine  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  exhib- 
iting the  principal  effects  of  centripetal  or 
centrifugal  forces,  when  bodies  revolve  in 
the  circumferences  of  circles  or  on  an  axis. 
Whirl-pitt  (wherl'pit),  «.  A  whirlpool. 
'  By  raging  whirl-pits  overthrown. '  Sarulj/t 
Whirlpool  (wherl'pbl),  ».  1.  A  circular  eddy 
or  current  in  a  river  or  the  sea  produced  by 
the  configuration  of  the  channel,  by  meeting 
currents,  by  winds  meeting  tides,  &e.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  between 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  of  the  Malstrom,  off  the 
coast  of  Norway,  are  not  whirlpools  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  merely  superficial  commo- 
tions created  by  winds  meeting  tides,  and  in 
calm  weather  are  free  from  all  danger.  In- 
stances of  vortical  motiou,however,do  occur, 
as  in  the  whirlpool  of  Corrievrekin  in  the 
Hebrides,  between  Jura  and  Scarba,  and  in 
some  eddies  among  the  Orkneys.— 2.  t  Some 
huge  sea-monster  of  the  whale  kind;  a  whirl- 
whale;  a  whirl-about. 

The  whales  and  whirlpools,  called  balajnie,  take 
ip  in  length  as  much  as  four  acres  or  arpens  of  land. 
Holland. 

Whirl-pufft  (wherl'puf),  n.     A  whirlwind. 

Holland. 
Whirl- water  t  (wherl 'wa-ter),  n.    An  old 

name  for  a  water-spout.      Letter  of  1020, 

quoted  by  flares. 
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Whirl-whale  (whtai'whH),  71.  A  monster 
of  the  whale  kind ;  a  whirl-about ;  a 
whirlpool.  Sylvt'xfi'r. 

Whirlwig,  Whirlwig- beetle  (whdrt'wig, 
wht'rl'wi-r-be-tl),  n.  [Whirl,  and  A.  Sax. 
trivia,  n-i'jitn.  a  beetle  or  similar  insect; 
com  p.  earwig.}  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Gyr- 
inus  (G.  natatory,  which  abounds  in  fresh 
water,  and  may  be  seen  circling;  round  on  its 
surface  with  great  rapidity.  Its  eyes  are  di- 
vided by  a  narrow  band,  so  that,  although 
it  has  only  two,  it  is  made  to  look  as  if  it 
had  four.  Called  also  Weaver. 

Whirlwind  (whi-iTwind),  ».  A  violent  wind 
moving  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  if  moving  round  an  axis,  this  axis 
having  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  mo- 
tion, rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  or  sea.  "Whirlwinds  are 
produced  chiefly  by  the  meeting  of  currents 
of  air  which  run  in  different  directions. 
When  they  occur  on  land  they  give  a  whir- 
ling motion  to  dust,  sand,  part  of  a  cloud, 
and  sometimes  even  to  bodies  of  great  weight 
and  bulk,  carrying  them  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  scattering  them  about  in 
all  directions.  At  sea  they  often  give  rise 
to  waterspouts.  They  are  most  frequent 
and  violent  in  tropical  countries,  where  the 
thermal  states  of  the  atmosphere  are  most 
favourable  for  their  production. 

Whir ly-batt  (wher'Ii-bat),  n.  Same  as  Wh  irl- 
bat. 

Whirret.tWherrett  (wher'et).™.  [Perhaps 
from  whir.}  A  slap;  a  blow.  Written  also 
Whirt'it,  Whir  rick. 

And  in  a  fume  gave  Furius  a  whirret  on  the  eare. 
Kendall. 

Whirrick  (wher'rik),  n.  A  blow.  'Harry 
.  .  .  gave  master  such  a  whirrick.'  Henry 
Brooke.  See  WHIRRET. 

Whirring  (wher'ing),  H.  The  sound  of  some- 
thing that  whirs ;  a  whiz ;  the  sound  of  a 
partridge's  or  pheasant's  wings.  Chapman. 

Whirry  t  (wher'i),  v.i.  To  fly  rapidly  with 
noise;  to  hurry;  to  whir. 

Whirry  t  (wher'i),  v.t.    To  hurry. 

Whisk  (whisk),  v.t.  [A  Scand.  word:  Dan. 
viake,  to  wipe,  to  rub,  to  sponge,  from  visk,  a 
wisp;  Sw.  vims,  to  wipe,  to  wag  the  tail;  G. 
wischen,  towipe.  Akintowu&.j  1.  To  sweep, 
brush,  or  agitate  with  a  light,  rapid  motion; 
us,  to  whisk  the  dust  from  a  table;  to  whisk 
eggs. — 2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping 
motion;  to  move  nimbly,  as  when  oue  sweeps. 
'  Whisking  his  riding-rod.'  Beau.  <fr  Fl. 
'Nor  whisk  carp  out  of  one  element  into 
another.'  //.  Walpole. 

Whisk  (whisk),  v.i.  To  move  nimbly  and 
with  velocity;  as,  to  whisk  away. 

Whisk  (whisk),  n.  [In  part  directly  from 
verb,  partly  also  from  Icel.  visk,  a  small 
wisp  of  hay,  &c.;  Dan.  yisk,  a  wisp,  a 
bunch,  something  for  rubbing  with;  G.  and 
D.  wisch,  a  wisp.  See  also  the  verb.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  whisking;  a  rapid,  sweeping 
motion,  as  of  something  light;  a  sudden 
puff  or  gale. 

One  showre  of  haile  with  sudden  whiske 
Makes  all  not  worth  a  pin.  Turberyille, 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or 
the  like,  used  for  a  brush ;  hence,  a  brush 
or  small  besom.    Swift.—  3.  In  cookery,  an 
instrument  for  rapidly  agitating  or  whisk- 
ing certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs,  &c. — 
4.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  kind  of  tippet 
or  cape.     '  My  wife  in  her  new  lace  whisk, 
which  indeed  is  very  noble. '   Pepya.    Called 
also  a  Seek  Whisk,   a  Falling  Whisk,   or 
Gorget.—  5.t  Whist,  the  game  at  cards.— 
6.  An  impertinent,  light  fellow.     [Provin- 
cial.]--?. A  cooper's  plane  for  levelling  the 
chimes  of  casks. 

Whisker  (whis'ker),  n.  [From  whisk. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  moustaches.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
whisks  or  moves  with  a  quick,  sweeping 
motion.— 2.  The  hair  growing  on  the  cheeks 
of  a  man :  formerly  also  used  for  the  hair 
growing  on  the  upper  lip ;  the  moustache. 
'  A  pair  of  whiskers.'  Addison. 

Achilles  kissed  her,  and  Patroctus  kissed  her;  nay, 
and  ojd  Nestor  put  aside  his  gray  beard  and  brushed 
her  with  his  whiskers.  Dryden. 

3.  The  bristly  hairs  growing  on  the  upper  lip 
of  a  cat  or  other  animal  at  each  side.— 4.  In 
ships,  one  of  two  booms  rigged  out,  one  on 
either  side  before  the  knight-heads,  used  in 
place  of  a  spritsail-yard  to  spread  the  jib- 
boom  guys  for  the  better  security  of  this 
boom  when  the  jib  is  set. 

Whiskered  (whis'kerd),  a.  1.  Furnished 
with  whiskers ;  wearing  whiskers.  '  The 
whisker'd  vermin  race.'  Grainger.  'Her 


•u'hixJft'tnl  Pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars.' 
Campbell.— 2.  Formed  into  whiskers.  'Whis- 
ker'd  hair.'    Mat.  Green. 
Whiskery  (whis'ker-i),  a.     Having  or  wear- 
ing whiskers.    [Humorous.] 

The  old  lady  is  as  ugly  as  any  woman  in  the  parish. 
and  as  tall  and  -whiskery  as  a  grenadier.  Thackeray. 

Whisket  (whis'ket),  n.     A  basket.    [Local.] 
Whiskey,  Whisky  (whis'ki),  n.    l.  [From 
ichitik,   because  it  whisks  along  rapidly.  ] 
A  kind  of  one-horse  chaise.      Sometimes 
called  Tim-whinkey.      '  Wktstktyt  and  gigs 
and  curricles.'    Crabbe, — 2.  See  WHISKY. 
Whiskeyfted  (whis'ki-fid),  a.   Affected  with 
whisky;  intoxicated.     Written  also  Whi»ki- 
fied.    'A  sort  of  whiskifted  Old  Mortality.' 
W.  Black.     [Humorous.] 
The  two  whiskeyfied  gentlemen  are  up  with  her. 
Thackeray. 

Whisking  (whisk'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Sweep- 
ing along  lightly ;  moving  nimbly.  '  The 
f/j/K/rntf/ winds.'  Purchas.~2.  Great;  large. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Whisky,  Whiskey  (whis'ki),?i.  [Ir.  and  Gael. 
iiisge,  water,  uiwje-beatha,  whisky,  usque- 
baugh, lit.  water  of  life.  Whisky,  there- 
fore, means  simply  water,  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  being  dropped.  ]  An  ardent 
spirit  distilled  generally  from  barley,  but 
sometimes  from  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  molasses, 
&c.  There  are  two  chief  varieties  of  whisky 
—viz.  malt-whisky  and  grain-whisky.  The 
former  variety  is  of  finer  quality,  and  made 
chiefly  from  malted  barley  or  bere,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  from  rye.  The 
latter  is  made  from  various  substances,  as 
sugar,  molasses,  potatoes,  but  principally 
from  unmalted  grain,  as  Indian  corn,  bar- 
ley, oats,  &c.,  dried  and  ground  up.  The 
grain  most  largely  used  is  Indian  corn. 
Grain  -  whisky  requires  the  same  process 
of  fermentation  and  distillation  as  malt- 
whisky,  but  is  cheaper,  from  its  greater 
yield,  and  because  it  saves  the  expensive 
process  of  malting.  Though  coarser  it  is 
stronger,  but  if  kept  long  enough  is  equally 
good. 

Whisky-Jack  (whis'ki-jak),  n.  The  familiar 
name  of  a  species  of  jay  common  in  North 
America.  It  is  the  Garrulita  canadengis. 

Whisp  (whisp),  n.    Same  as  Wisp. 

Whisper  (whis'per),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  hwisprian, 
to  whisper,  murmur,  mutter,  an  imitative 
word,  like  G.  wispern,  O.D.  whisperen,  and 
Icel.  hviskra,  to  whisper.  Comp.  whistle, 
whist,  whizz,  Ac.]  1.  To  speak  with  a  low, 
hissing,  or  sibilant  voice;  to  speak  softly  or 
in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone;  to  speak  with- 
out uttering  voice  or  sonant  breath.  '  Whis- 
pers in  mine  ear.'  Shak.  See  VOICE. 
I'll  -whisper  with  the  general  and  know  his  pleasure. 
Shak. 

2.  To  speak  under  the  breath  in  order  to 
plot,  or  speak  or  insinuate  mischief;  to  de- 
vise mischief  in  whispers.    '  To  whisper  and 
conspire  against  my  youth.'    Shak. 

AH  that  hate  me  -whisper  together  against  me. 
Ps.  xli.  7. 

3.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound.     'The 
hollow,  ichispering  breeze.'    Thomson. 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to 

roll.  Tennyson. 

Whisper  (whis'pfir),  v.t.  1.  To  address  in  a 
low  voice:  elliptical  for  whimper  to.  '  Whis- 
pers the  man  in  the  ear.'  Bacon. 

Jinks     .     .     .     whispered  the  magistrate  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  do.  Dickens. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone;  to 
say  under  the  breath ;  as,  he  whispered  a 
word  in  my  ear. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad — I  mean,  the 
•whispered  ones.  Shak. 

She  -whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale.       Shak. 

3.  To  prompt  secretly.    '  He  came  to  whisper 
Wolsey.'    Shak. 

Whisper  (whis'per),  n.  1.  A  low,  soft, 
sibilant  voice;  the  utterance  of  words  with 
the  breath  not  made  vocal. 

The  seaman's  whistle 

Is  as  a  -whisper  in  the  ears  of  death.         Shak. 

The  inward  voice  or  whisper  cannot  give  a  tone. 

Bacon. 

2.  Words  uttered  by  whispering;  something 
communicated  by  stealth  or  in  secret.    'At 
least  the  whisper  goes  so.'    Shak. 

Full  well  the  busy  •whisper  circling  round 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 
Goldsmith. 

3.  A  low,  sibilant  sound,  as  of  the  wind. 
In  -whispers,  like  the  -whispers  of  the  leaves 
That  tremble  round  a  nightingale.  Tennyson. 

Whisperer  (whis'per-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
whispers.— 2.  One  who  tells  secrets  or  makes 
secret  and  mischievous  communications ; 


one  who  slanders  secretly.  Prov.  xvi.  28. — 
3.  A  conveyer  of  intelligence  secretly;  a  se- 
cret atrent.  Bacon. 

Whisperhood  ( whis '  per  -  hud ),  n.  The 
state  of  being  a  whisper;  the  initial  condi- 
tion of  a  rumour,  that  is,  the  time  when  it 
was  only  whispered  or  insinuated. 

I  know  a  lie,  that  now  disturbed  half  the  kingdom 
with  its  noise,  which  although  too  proud  and  great 
at  present  to  own  its  parents,  I  can  remember  its 
whisperhood,  Sivift, 

[Probably  used  only  this  once.] 
Whispering   (whis'per -ing),   p.    and    a. 

1.  Speaking  in  a  whisper.      'For  talking 
age  and  whispering  lovers.'     Goldsmith. — 

2.  Making  secret  insinuations  of  evil;  evil- 
speaking;  backbiting. 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth. 

Coleridge. 

3.  Making  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

As  once  we  met 

Unheedful,  tho'  beneath  the  whispering  rain. 
Tennyson. 

—Whispering  gallery  or  dome,  a  gallery  or 
dome  in  which  the  sound  of  words  uttered 
in  a  low  voice  or  whisper  is  communicated 
to  a  greater  distance  than  under  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Thus  in  an  elliptical 
chamber,  if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the 
foci  speak  in  a  whisper  he  will  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly by  a  person  standing  in  the  other 
focus,  although  the  same  sound  would  not 
be  audible  at  the  same  distance  under  any 
other  circumstances  or  at  any  other  place 
in  the  chamber.  The  reason  is  that  the 
sounds  produced  in  one  of  the  foci  of  such 
a  chamber  strike  upon  the  wall  all  round, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  are  all 
reflected  to  the  other  focus.  This  serves  in 
some  measure  to  explain  the  effects  of  whis- 
pering galleries  and  domes  in  general. 

Whisperingly  (whis'per-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
whispering  manner;  in  a  low  voice. 

Whisperously  (whis'p6r-us-li),  adv.  In  a 
whisper;  whisperingly.  [Rare.] 

The  duchess  .  .  .  sinks  her  voice,  and  gabbles  on 
U'hisferousty.  Lei,  I.ytton. 

Whist  (whist),  inter?.  Silence!  hush!  be 
still ! 

Whist  (whist),  a.  Not  speaking;  not  mak- 
ing a  noise;  silent;  mute;  still:  chiefly  used 
predicatively.  'So  whist  and  dead  a  silence 
reigned.'  Harrington.  '  Far  from  the  town 
where  all  is  whist  and  still.'  Marlow. 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 

Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd.  Milton. 

Whistt  (whist),  v.t.    To  silence;  to  still. 

Whistt  (whist),  v.i.  To  become  silent.  Sur- 
rey. 

Whist  (whist),  n.  A  well-known  game  at 
cards,  said  to  be  so  called  because  the  par- 
ties playing  it  have  to  be  whist  or  silent, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  Another"  name  was 
whisk.  The  game  is  played  with  the  full 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards  by  four  persons,  two 
being  partners  against  the  other  two,  each 
player  receiving  thirteen  cards  dealt  out 
one  by  one  in  rotation.  The  last  card  dealt 
is  turned  face  up,  and  is  called  the  trump 
card;  it  gives  a  special  power  to  the  suit  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  cards  rank  as  fol- 
lows: ace  (highest),  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  number  of 
pips.  Play  is  commenced  by  the  person  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  dealer  laying  down  a 
card  face  up  on  the  table,  the  other  players 
following  in  succession  with  cards  of  the 
same  suit  if  they  have  them.  When  all  have 
played  the  player  who  has  laid  the  highest 
card  takes  the  four  cards  laid  down,  which 
constitute  a  trick.  The  winner  of  the  trick 
then  leads,  as  the  first  of  a  new  trick,  the 
winner  of  which  becomes  the  leader,  and  so 
on.  When  a  player  cannot  play  a  card  of  the 
same  suit,  he  may  play  one  of  the  trump 
suit,  and  take  the  trick,  or  lay  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent suit,  which  gives  him  no  chance  of 
winning  the  trick.  When  the  hand  is  played 
out  the  score  is  taken  as  follows:  the  part- 
ners who  conjointly  gain  the  majority  of 
tricks  score  one  point  for  every  trick  taken 
above  six.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  the  trump  suit  are  called  honours,  and 
count  one  each  for  the  side  who  holds  them ; 
if  one  side  hold  three  honours,  they  count 
two  by  honours,  as  the  opposite  side  can 
have  but  one;  if  one  side  hold  all  the  hon- 
ours, four  by  honours  is  counted ;  should 
the  honours  be  equally  divided  neither  side 
counts,  the  honours  being  then  said  to  can- 
cel each  other.  In  long  whist,  an  obsoles- 
cent form  of  the  game,  ten  of  these  points 
made  a  game.  In  short  whist,  the  game  now 
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ally  played,  the  number  has  been  re- 
l  to  five,  and  in  this  form  it  is  common 


genera 
duced 

to  count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rubber  consists 
of  a  series  of  three  games,  and  is  won  by  the 
side  that  secures  two  of  them.  Should  one 
party  gain  two  games  in  succession,  the 
thirit  of  the  rubber  is  not  played. 
Whistle  ("his'l),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whistled; 
ppr.  whistling.  [A.  Sax.  hwixtliaii,  to  whistle, 
to  pipe;  Dan.  hvittle,  to  hiss,  to  whistle;  Sw. 
hvissla,  to  whistle;  Icel.  hvisla,  to  whisper. 
An  imitative  word  like  whisper,  wheeze, 
whizz,  tfcc.]  1.  To  utter  a  kind  of  musical 
sound  by  pressing  the  breath  through  a  small 
orifice  formed  by  contracting  the  lips. 

Whistle  then  to  me 

As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
ShaA. 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 
ll'hiilles  rfe,  the  furrow'd  land.  Milton. 

2.  To  utter  a  more  or  less  sharp  or  piercing 
tone,  or  series  of  tones,  as  birds. 

Sometimes  the  throstle  -whistled  strong.    Tennysi 

3.  To  produce  a  sound  or  sounds  by  means 
of  a  particular  kind  of  wind-instrument,  or 
by  steam  forced  through  a  small  orifice.— 

4.  To  sound  shrill  or  like  a  pipe. 

The  wild  winds  -whistle  and  the  billows  roar.    Pope. 

Whistle  (whis'l),  v.t,  1.  To  form,  utter,  or 
modulate  by  whistling;  as,  to  whistle  a  tune 
or  air.  '  Tunes  .  .  .  that  he  heard  the  car- 
men whistle.'  ShaJc.  '  Whistling  a  random 
bar  of  Bonny  Doon.'  Tennyson.—  2.  To  call, 
direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 

He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  -whistle 
them  back.  Goldsmith. 

—To  whistle  off,  to  send  off  by  a  whistle;  to 
send  from  the  fist  in  pursuit  of  prey:  a  term 
in  falconry;  hence,  to  dismiss  or  send  away 
generally;  to  turn  loose.  Nares  remarks  on 
the  following  quotation  that  a  hawk  seems 
to  have  been  usually  cast  off  in  this  way 
against  the  wind  when  sent  in  pursuit  of 
prey ;  with  it,  or  down  the  wind,  when  turned 
loose  or  abandoned. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak. 

Compare  the  following  extract. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when  -whistled  from  the  fist. 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  design'd. 

And,  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  miss'd. 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind. 
Dryden. 

—To  whistle  for  a  wind,  a  superstitious 
practice  among  old  seamen  of  whistling 
during  a  calm  to  obtain  a  breeze.  Such 
men  will  not  whistle  during  a  storm. — Togo 
whistle,  a  milder  form  of  to  go  to  the  deuce 
or  the  like. 

This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  -whistle.    Shak. 
Your  fame  is  secure,  bid  the  critics^o  -whistle. 
Shenstone. 

Whistle  (whis'l),  n.  1.  A  more  or  less  pierc- 
ing or  sharp  sound  produced  by  pressing  the 
breath  through  a  small  orifice  formed  by 
contracting  the  lips;  as,  the  merry  whistle 
of  a  boy.— 2.  Any  somewhat  similar  sound, 
as  (a)  the  shrill  note  of  a  bird.  '  The  great 
plover's  human  whistle.'  Tennyson,  (6)  A 
sound  of  this  kind  from  an  instrument;  as, 
the  harsh  v-histle  of  the  locomotive  or  fog- 
signal  and  the  like.  '  Ship-boys  .  .  .  hear 
the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give.' 
Shak.  (c)  A  sound  made  by  the  wind.— 3.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  for  producing  such 
a  sound;  as,  (a)  the  small  pipe  used  in  signal- 
ling, &c.,  by  boatswains,  huntsmen,  police- 
men, &c.  (6)  The  small  tin  or  wooden  tube 
fitted  with  a  mouth-piece  and  pierced  gener- 
ally with  six  holes,  used  as  a  musical  toy. 
(c)  The  instrument  sounded  by  escaping 
steam  used  as  signals,  alarms,  &c.,  on  rail- 
way engines,  steam-ships,  and  the  like.— 
4.  The  mouth  or  throat,  principally  used  in 
the  colloquial  or  slang  phrase  to  wet  one's 
whistle  (=to  take  a  draught  or  dram),  which, 
it  may  be  seen,  is  of  a  respectable  antiquity, 
and  no  doubt  arose  from  the  practice  of 
wetting  a  wooden  pipe  or  whistle  to  im- 
prove the  tone. 

As  any  jay  she  light  was,  and  join* 

So  was  hire  joly  -whistle  vtAywette.       Chaucer. 

—To  pay  for  one's  whistle,  or  to  pay  dear 
for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
something  one  fancies;  to  pay  dearly  for  in- 
dulging one's  whim,  caprice,  fancy,  or  the 
like.  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  of  Benja- 
min Franklin's,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
nephew  setting  his  mind  upon  a  common 
whistle,  and  buying  it  for  four  times  its  real 
value. 

If  a  man  likes  to  doit,  he  must  fay/or  his -whistle. 
George  Eliot. 


Whistle-fish  (whis'I-flsh),  n.  [According  to 
Varrell  a  cormption  of  weagel-Ji*h,  the  name 
of  mutt f la  (weasel)  being  given  to  this  m 
allied  fishes  among  the  Romans.)  A  name 
given  to  the  sea  loach  or  three- bearded 
rockling  (Motella  vultjaris),  a  fish  of  the  cod 
tribe  found  in  the  British  seas. 

Whistler  (whis'ler),  n.  1.  One  who  whistles. 
2.  A  name  for  the  green  plover.  '  The  screech- 
owl  and  the  whutler  shrill.'  J.  Webster, 
1C23.— 3.  A  species  of  marmot,  the  Arctoiny* 
pntinonus. 

Whistling -shop  (whis'ling-shop),  n.  A 
spirit-shop,  [.slang.] 

'  Bless  your  heart,  sir.'  replied  Job ;  'a  whistling- 
sJn*p,  sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits.'  Dickens. 

Whistlyt  (whist'li),  adr.     Silently. 

Whit  (whit),  «.  [By  metathesis  from  A.  Sax. 
ifih  t,  a  creature,  a  wight,  a  whit.  See  WIGHT. 
This  word  is  contained  in  aught,  itaunht.] 
The  smallest  part  or  particle  imaginable;  a 
jot;  a  point;  an  iota;  a  tittle:  used  adverb- 
ially, and  generally  with  a  negative.  'She 
no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store.'  Mil- 
ton. '  Every  whit  as  great  and  extraordi- 
nary.' Smith. 

So  shall  I  no  -whit  be  behind.  Shak. 

It  does  not  me  a  -whit  displease.        Ccrwlcy. 

White  (whit),  a.  [A.  Sax.  tacit,  D.  wit,  Icel. 
hvitr,  Dan.  hvid,  Sw.  hvit,  G.  vxias,  Goth. 
hveits;  cog.  Skr.  fveta,  white,  ceil,  to  shine; 
akin  whea  t ,  which  i  s  so  called  from  its  colour.  ] 
1.  Being  of  the  colour  of  pure  snow;  reflect- 
ing to  the  eye  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
combined;  not  tinged  or  tinted  with  any  of 
the  proper  colours  or  their  compounds ; 
snowy:  the  opposite  of  black  or  dark;  as, 
white  paper;  a  white  skin.— 2.  Destitute  of 
colour  in  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tinge  of  blood 
colour;  pale;  pallid;  bloodless,  as  from  fear 
or  cowardice.  '  To  turn  white  and  swoon  at 
tragic  shows.'  Shak.  '  How  many  cowards 
.  .  .  have  livers  white  as  milk.'  Shak.  '  Or 
whispering  with  white  lips— the  foe!  they 
come. '  Byron.  —  3.  Having  the  colour  of 
purity;  free  from  spot  or  guilt;  pure;  clean; 
stainless.  'Calumny  the  whitest  virtue 
strikes.'  Shak. 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.      Pope. 

4.  Gray,  grayish-white,  silvery,  or  hoary,  as 
from  age,  grief,  fear,  &c.  '  A  head  so  old 
and  white  as  this.'  Shak. 


My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years. 
Nor  grew  it  white  on  a  single  night. 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  f< 


grown  from  sudden  fears.    Byron. 

5.  t  Fair;  specious. 

Ye  caused  all  this  fare,  ...  for  all  your  wordes 
white.  Chaucer. 

6.  Lucky;  favourable:  probably  from  white 
having  this  meaning  among  the  Romans. 

On  the  whole  the  dominie  reckoned  this  as  one  of 
the  Tvhite  days  of  his  life.  Sir  IP.  Scott. 

[Note.  For  a  number  of  compounds  formed 
with  white-  as  their  first  member,  see  below. 
In  a  good  many  of  these  instances  it  is  often 
printed  as  a  separate  word.] 
White  (whit),  n.  1.  One  of  the  natural  colours 
of  bodies,  but  not  strictly  a  colour,  for  it  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  all  the  pris- 
matic colours,  mixed  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  solar  rays;  the 
colour  of  snow;  the  lightest  colouring  mat- 
ter or  pigment,  or  the  hue  produced  by 
such. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

2.  Something  or  a  part  of  something  having 
the  colour  of  snow;  specifically,  (a)  the  cen- 
tral part  in  the  butt  in  archery  which  was 
formerly  painted  white;  the  centre  or  mark 
at  which  an  arrow  or  other  missile  is  aimed. 

'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  -white. 
Shak. 

(b)  The  albumen  of  an  egg,  or  that  pellucid 
viscous  fluid  which  surrounds  the  yolk;  also, 
the  name  given  sometimes  to  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  a  seed,  or  the  farinaceous 
matter  surrounding  the  embryo,  (c)  That 
part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surrounding  the 
iris  or  coloured  part,  (d)  A  member  of  the 
white  race  of  mankind ;  as,  the  despised 
poor  whites  of  the  Southern  United  States. 
White  (whit),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  whited;  ppr. 
whiting.  To  make  white;  to  whiten;  to 
whitewash. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  -white  them. 

Markix.  3. 
God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  ivhited  wall.   Ac.  xxiii.  3. 

Whitet  (whit),i>.!.  To  grow  white;  to  whiten. 

Chaucer. 
White-ant  (whit'ant),  n.    A  neuropterous 


insect  of  the  family  Termitidic.  See  TER- 
MITES. 

White-antimony  ("liit'an-ti-mo-ni),  Na- 
tive antimony  trioxifle  (Sb.,O,). 

White-arsenic  (whit'ar-sen-ik),  n.  Arseni- 
ous  oxide  (ASoO,). 

White-ash  (whft'aah),  ».  An  American  tree, 
the  Fraxinnx  aincricana 

White-bait  (wbil'bat).  n.  A  fish  of  the 
gums  Clupe.1,  the  C.  allia,  long  regarded  as 
the  fry  of  the  shad,  it  abound!  in  the 
Thames  during  spring  and  summer,  and  its 
flesh  is  much  prized  by  the  Londoners,  who 
resort  to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  to  enjoy 


White-bait  (Clupea  alba). 

white-bait  dinners.  The  white-bait  is  a  small 
fish  attaining  a  length  of  2  to  5  inches,  is  pale 
silvery  iu  colour  with  a  greenish  hue  on  the 
back.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Thames,  as 
was  formerly  believed,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Clyde,  Forth,  and  Hmnber,  and  has  also 
been  taken  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has 
become  a  custom  for  the  members  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  assemble  in  some  state 
at  Greenwich  previous  to  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  in  autumn  to  partake  of  a 
white-bait  dinner. 

White-bay  (whii'ba),  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
JIagnolia,  the  1[.  glauca.  It  grows  in  wet 
ground  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  mid- 
dle states  of  North  America,  The  bark  and 
seed-cones  are  used  as  tonics. 

White -beam,  White-beam-tree  (whif- 
bem,  whit'bem-tre),  H.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Pyrus,  the  P.  Aria.  It  inhabits  the  rocks 
of  the  west  and  north  of  England,  where  it 
forms  an  ornamental  tree.  See  PVRBs. 

White-bear  (whit'bar),  n.  The  polar  bear. 
See  BEAR. 

White-beard  (whifberd),  n.  A  man  having 
a  white  or  gray  beard;  a  graybeard;  an  old 
man. 

White-beards  have  armed  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Shak. 

White-blaze  (whifblaz),  ».  Same  as  White- 
face. 

White-bonnet  (whlfbon-net),  n.  A  ficti- 
tious bidder  at  sales  by  auction;  a  puffer 
(which  see). 

White-bottle  (whit'bot-1),  n.  A  British 
plant,  Silene  inflata,  also  called  Bladder- 
campion.  See  SILENE. 

Whiteboy  (whit'boi),  n.  l.t  An  old  term 
of  endearment  applied  to  a  favourite  son, 
dependant,  and  the  like;  a  darling.  '  One 
of  God's  white-boys.'  Bunyaii. 

The  pope  was  loath  to  adventure  his  darlings  into 
danger.  Those  -tuhiteboys  were  to  stay  at  home  with 
his  Holiness,  their  tender  father.  Fuller. 

2.  A  member  of  an  illegal  association  formed 
in  Ireland  about  1700.  The  association  con- 
sisted of  starving  day  labourers,  evicted 
farmers,  and  others  in  a  like  condition,  who 
used  to  assemble  at  nights  to  destroy  the 
property  of  harsh  landlords  or  their  agents, 
the  Protestant  clergy,  the  tithe  collectors,  or 
any  others  that  had  made  themselves  ob- 
noxious in  the  locality.  In  many  cases  they 
did  not  confine  their  acts  of  aggression 
merely  to  plunder  and  destruction,  but  even 
went  the  length  of  murder. 

The  Whileboys  so  styled  themselves  because  during 
their  nocturnal  excursions  they  covered  their  usual 
attire  with  white  shirts.  This  disguise  was  used 
principally  to  enable  them,  while  scouring  through 
the  darkness,  to  recognize  each  other.  The  ll'hite- 
boys  made  war,  ostensibly,  against  the  exaction  of 
tithes.  Banim. 

Whiteboyism  (whit'boi.izm),  n.  The  prin- 
ciples or  practice  of  the  Whiteboys. 

White-brant  (whit'brant),  n.  [See  BRANT. 
BREST-GOOSE.]  A  species  of  the  duck  kind, 
the  Anas  hypet-borea. 

White-bug  (whit'bug),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
bug  kind,  which  injures  vines  and  some 
other  species  of  fruit. 

White-campion  (whit-kam'pi-on),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Sileue,  the  S.  stellata. 

White-cap  (whit'kap),  n.  1.  The  tree  spar- 
row or  mountain  sparrow, Pyrgita  montana. 
2.  The  horse-mushroom,  Agaricus  arvenxis, 

White-caterpillar  ( whlt'kat-er-pil-ler),  n. 
The  larva  of  the  magpie-moth. 

White-cedar  (whit'se-der),  n.  An  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Cupressus,  C.  thyoides. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  fey. 
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Whitechapel-cart  (whit'chap-el-kart),  n. 
[r'r.'in  IK  in.  :i  .-tyle  of  vehicle  originally 
niiK'li  usi-d  about  H'hitechapcl  in  London.] 
A  light,  two-wheeled  spring  cart,  such  us  is 
;  liy  grocers,  butchers,  (tc.,  for  deliver- 
ing goods  to  their  customers.  Often  called 
Chapel-cart. 

White-Clover  (whit-klo'ver),  n.  A  small 
species  of  perennial  clover,  the  Trifolium 
rvpfTM,  l>i-;iring  white  flowers.  See  TRI- 
POLIUK. 

White-coat  (whit'kot),  n.  A  seal -fisher's 
name  for  the  skin  of  a  seal-calf,  when  such 
skins  weigh  only  60  to  70  Ibs.  to  the  dozen. 

White-copper  (whit'kop-per),  n.  Same  as 
I'ackfonij  and  Tutenag. 

White-crop  (whit'krop),  n.  A  name  given 
by  agriculturists  to  grain  crops,  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  whiten  or  lose 
their  green  colour  as  they  ripen:  in  contra- 
distinction to  green-crop,  root-crop,  &c. 

White-ear  (whit'er),  n.  A  bird,  the  fallow- 
finch  or  wheat-ear. 

White-face  (whlt'fas),  n.  A  white  mark  in 
the  forehead  of  a  horse,  descending  almost 
to  the  nose. 

White-faced  (wlrit'fast),  a.  i.  Having  a 
white  or  pale  face,  as  from  fear,  illness,  or 
the  like.  —2.  Having  a  white  front  or  surface. 
'That  pale,  that  white-faced  shore.'  Shafc. 

White-favoured(wlnt-fa'verd),  a.  Wearing 
white  or  marriage  favours.  'The  white- 
fiii-ourcd  horses.1  Tennyson.  [Rare.] 

White-feather  (wlnt-feTH'er),  n.  The  sym- 
bol of  cowardice,  a  term  introduced  in  days 
when  cock-fighting  was  in  vogue.  As  a  game- 
cock has  no  white  feathers,  a  white  feather 
was  a  proof  that  a  bird  was  not  game. 
Generally  used  in  such  phrases  as  to  show 
the  white-feather,  to  have  a  white-feather  in 
one's  wing  =  to  show  cowardice,  to  behave 
like  a  coward. 

*  He  has  a  white-feather  in  his  wing  this  same 
Westburnflat  after  a  ,'  said  Simon  of  Hackburn,  some- 
what scandalized  by  his  ready  surrender.  '  He'll 
ne'er  fill  his  father's  boots.'  Sir  If.  Scott. 

White-film  (whit'film),  n.  A  white  film 
growing  over  the  eyes  of  sheep,  and  causing 
blindness. 

White-fish  (whit'flsh),  n.  1.  A  general  name 
for  whitings  and  haddocks.  —  2,  A  small 
American  ftsh,  Alosa  menhaden,  caught  in 
immense  quantities,  and  used  for  manuring 
land  on  the  southern  border  of  Connecticut, 
along  the  sound.— 3.  A  fish  of  the  salmon 
family,  belonging  to  the  genus  Coregonus, 
C.  sapidus,  found  in  the  lakes  of  North 
America.  See  COREGOSUS.  —4.  The  white- 
whale  or  beluga.  See  BELUGA. 

Whiteflawt  (whlt'fla),  n,  A  whitlow.  Hol- 
land. 

White-foot  (whlt'fut),  ?i.  A  white  mark  on 
the  foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and 
the  coffin. 

White-friar  (whit'fri-er),  n.  A  friar  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  and  so  called  from  the 
white  cloaks  worn  by  the  brethren  of  the 
order.  See  CARMELITE. 

White-gum  (whit'gum),  n.  Stropkitlii*  al- 
bulus,  a  species  of  gum-rash,  in  which  the 
pimples  are  small,  hard,  and  whitish. 

White  -gunpowder  (whit'gun-pou-der),  n. 
A  blasting  mixture  composed  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  sugar.  It  is  now  rarely  used  owing  to 
liability  to  explosion  during  manufacture, 
transport,  or  the  like. 

White-handed  (whlt-hand'ed),  a.  I.  Hav- 
ing white  hands.  Shak. —2.  Having  pure, 
unstained  hands;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 
Milton. 

White-heat  (whltTiet),  n.  That  degree  of 
heat  at  which  bodies  become  incandescent 
and  appear  white  from  the  bright  glow 
which  they  emit. 

White-herring  (whit-herlng),  n.  The  com- 
mon herring  fresh  or  salted,  but  not  smoked 
for  preservation:  contradistinguished  from 
red-herring. 

White-horehound  (whit-hor'hound),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Mamibium,  M.  wdgare. 
See  HOREHOUND. 

White-iron  (whit-1'ern),  n.  Thin  sheet-iron 
covered  with  a  coating  of  tin. 

White-land  (whit'land),  n.  A  tough  clayey 
soil,  of  a  whitish  hue  when  dry,  but  black- 
ish after  rain. 

White-lead  (whlt'led),  n.  A  carbonate  of 
lead,  much  used  in  painting;  ceruse.  It  is 
prepared  by  exposing  sheets  of  lead  to  the 
fumes  of  an  acid,  usually  vinegar,  and  sus- 
pending them  until  the  surface  becomes 
incrusted  with  a  white  coat,  which  receives 
several  washings  in  vats,  from  which  it  is 


lifted  out  in  the  state  of  a  paste  with  wood 
spoons,  and  laid  on  drying  tables  to  prepare 
it  for  the  market.  When  mixed  witli  vary- 
ing quantities  of  ground  sulphate  of  baryta 
it  is  known  as  Venice  White,  Ilnnihiini 
White,  Dutch  White,  ttc. 

White-leather  (whit-leTii'er),  n.  Leather 
tanm-il  with  alum  and  salt,  a  process  which 
does  not  discolour  the  hide  or  give  it  the 
brown  appearance  due  to  tanning  by  oak- 
bark,  &c. 

White-leg (whi t'leg),  n.  Phlegmasia  dolens. 
See  under  PHLEGMASIA. 

White-lie  (whlt'li),  n.  A  lie  for  which 
sunie  kind  of  excuse  can  be  offered;  a  false 
statement  made  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
reconciliation,  harmless  sport,  or  the  like; 
a  harmless  or  non-malicious  falsehood. 

I  wish  that  word  'fib1  was  out  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; aud  white-lie  drummed  out  after  it. 

Miss  Edgeivorth. 

White-light  (whit'lit),  n.  1.  In  physics,  the 
name  generally  given  to  the  light  which 
comes  directly  from  the  sun,  and  which  has 
not  been  decomposed  by  refraction  in  pass- 
ing through  a  transparent  prism.  —2.  A  light 
produced  artificially,  and  used  as  signals, 
Ac. 

White -lily  (whit'li-li),  n.  A  well-known 
garden  plant,  the  Lilium  candiduin.  See 
I.ILV. 

White-lime  (whlt'lim),  n.  A  solution  or 
preparation  of  lime  used  for  whitewashing; 
a  variety  of  whitewash. 

White-limed  (whit'llmd),  a.  Whitewashed 
or  plastered  with  lime,  ShaJc. 

White-line  (whit'lin),  n.  In  printing,  a 
void  space,  broader  than  usual,  left  between 
lines.  In  Scotch  printing-houses  it  is  called 
a  Blank-line. 

White-listed  (wlilt-list'ed),  a.  Having  white 
stripes  or  lists  on  a  darker  ground  (the  tree 
in  the  quotation  having  been  torn  with 
lightning). 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 

The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  through  the  gloom. 
Tennyson. 

White-livered  (whit'Iiv-erd),  a.  [From  an 
old  notion  that  feeble,  pusillanimous  per- 
sons had  pale  coloured  or  bloodless  livers. 
Compare  Shakspere's  'How  many  cowards 
.  .  .  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 
milk.']  Having  a  pale  look;  feeble;  cow- 
ardly. 

They  need  not  be  milk-sops  nor  -while -livered 
knights.  Lalimer. 

For  Bardolph,  he  is  •white-livered  and  red-faced; 
by  the  means  whereof  a'  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not. 
Sha&. 

Whitelyt  (whlt'li).  adv.  Like  or  coming 
near  to  white;  whitish.  'A  whitely  wanton 
with  a  velvet  brow.'  Shak. 

White-manganese  (whit'mang-ga-nez),  n. 
An  ore  of  manganese;  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese. 

White-meat  (whlt'met),  n.  1.  Food  made 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like. 
'Countrymen  which  feed  on  white-meats 
made  of  milk.'  Camden,—  2.  Certain  delicate 
flesh  used  for  food,  as  poultry,  rabbits,  veal, 
and  the  like.  Simmonds. 

White-metal  (whlt-met'al),  n.  1.  A  general 
name  applied  to  any  alloy  in  which  zinc, 
tin,  nickel,  or  lead  is  used  in  such  quantity 
astogiveit  a  white  colour:  Britannia-metal, 
German  silver,  queen's  metal,  and  pewter 
are  examples.— 2.  Any  of  the  soft  metals, 
usually  of  a  light  colour,  used  for  bearinga 
in  machinery. 

White-money  (whit'mun-i),  n.   Silver  coin. 

Whiten  (whit'n),v.(.  [White,  and  verb-form- 
ing suffix  -en.}  To  make  white ;  to  bleach ; 
to  blanch;  as,  to  whiten  cloth.  'The  broad 
stream  of  the  Foyle  then  whitened  by  vast 
flocks  of  wild  swans.'  Macaulay. 

Whiten  (whit'n),  v.i.  Togrowwhite;  to  turn 
or  become  white;  as,  the  hair  whitens  with 
age;  the  sea  whitens  with  foam.  'Willows 
whiten,  aspens  quiver.'  Tennyson. 

Whitener  (whit'n-er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  bleaches  or  makes  white. 

Whiteness  (whlt'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  white;  white  colour,  or  freedom  from 
any  darkness  or  obscurity  on  the  surface.— 
2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the  face; 
paleness,  as  from  sickness,  terror,  grief,  or 
the  like. 

Thou  tremblest.  and  the  -whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand.    Shak. 

3  Purity;  cleanness;  freedom  from  stain  or 
blemish. 

He  had  kept 

The  "whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
wept.  Byron. 


He  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what 
Her  all  but  utter  whiteness  held  i 
Spake  often  with  him  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Tennyson. 

Whitening  (whittling),  «.  i.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  white.  —2.  Whiting  (which 
see). 

Whitening- Stone  (whit'ning-ston),  n.  A 
sharpening  and  polishing  stone  employed 
by  cutlers;  a  name  given  in  the  Sheffield 
district  to  a  finishing  grindstone  of  a  1'm-r 
texture  than  the  common  large  ordinary 
sun  dst  ones.  Sinnnonds. 

White-nun  (whit'min),  n.  The  smew.  See 
SMEW. 

White-oak  (whlt'ok),  n.  A  species  of  oak, 
the  Qitercus  alba,  a  native  of  the  Tinted 
States  of  America  and  of  parts  of  Canada. 

White-pine  (whlt'pin),  n.  The  J'inns  Stt'o- 
bits,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing species  of  pines,  common  to  Canada  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  State'. 
It  is  much  used  in  domestic  architecture. 
See  PINE. 

White-poplar  (wlut-pnp'Iar),  n.  A  tree  of 
the  poplar  kind,  sometimes  called  theAbele- 
tree;  Populits  alba.  See  POPLAR. 

White-poppy  (whlt-por/piX  n.  A  species 
of  poppy  (Papaver  &(nnn(fennri)  cultivated 
for  the  opium  which  is  obtained  from  its 
capsules.  See  PAPAVER. 

White-pot  (whlt'pot),  n.  A  kind  of  dish  now 
made  of  milk,  sliced  roll,  eggs,  sugar,  <fcc., 
baked  in  a  pot  or  in  a  bowl  placed  in  a 
quick  oven. 

//  'ft  itf-pot  thicV  is  my  Bnxoma's  fare.        Gay. 

White -precipitate  (whit-pre-sip'i-tat),  n. 
Chloramide  of  mercury  (NH2HgCl),  a  com- 
pound obtained  by  adding  caustic  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is 
a  white  insoluble  powder,  much  used  in 
medicine  as  an  external  application.  It  is 
sometimes  called  white  calyx  of  mercury. 
White  -  pudding  (whit'pud-ing),  n.  1.  A 
pudding  made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour,  and  but- 
ter.— 2.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  in  Scotland 
of  oatmeal  mixed  with  suet,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stuffed  into  a  proper 
intestine. 

White-pyrites  (whlt-pi-rf  tez  or  -pir'its),  n. 
An  ore  of  a  tin-white  colour,  passing  into  a 
brass-yellow  and  steel-gray,  occurring  in 
octahedral  crystals,  sometimes  stalactitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  is  a  disulphide  of  iron, 
FeS-j. 

White-rent  (whlt'rent),  n.  1.  In  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  a  rent  or  duty  of  8d.,  payable 
yearly  by  every  tinner  to  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, as  lord  of  the  soil. — 2.  A  kind  of  rent 
paid  in  silver  or  white  money. 
White-rope  (whit'rop),  n.  Rope  not  satur- 
ated with  tar;  un tarred  rope. 
White-rot  (whit'rot),  n.  [From  being  er- 
roneously supposed  to  cause  rot  in  the  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  it.]  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Hydrocotyle,  H.  vulgaris,  called 
also  Marsh-pennywort.  See  HYDROCOTYLE. 
Whites  (whits),  n.pl.  1.  Same  as  Leucorrkcea. 
2.  A  superior  kind  of  flour  made  from  white 
wheat.  —  3.  Cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white 
colour.  'Long  cloths  for  the  Turkey  trade, 
called  Salisbury  whites.'  Defoe.—  4.  White 
garments.  'That  the  dean  of  our  chapel .  .  . 
come  duly  thither  to  prayers  ...  in  his 
whites. '  Heylin. 
White-salt  (whit'salt),  n.  Salt  dried  and 

calcined;  decrepitated  salt. 
White-Shark  (whit'shark),  n.     A  species  of 
shark,  Carcharias  wdgaris.     See  SHARK. 
Whitesmith  (whit'smith),n.    i.  A  tinsmith. 
2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  or  polishes 
the  work,  in  distinction  from  those  who 
forge  it. 

White-spruce  (whlt'sprbs),  n.  A  species  of 
spruce,  Abies  alba.  See  SPRUCE. 
Whitespur  (whlt'sper),  «.  In  cJiivalry,  a 
title  given  to  a  certain  class  of  esquires, 
from  the  spurs  which  they  wore  at  their 
creation. 

White-squall  ( wbit'skwal ),  n.  A  violent 
and  dangerous  gust  of  wind  which  occurs  in 
or  near  the  tropics,  without  having  its  ap- 
proach indicated  by  clouds,  but  accompanied 
with  white  broken  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  which  is  torn  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind. 

Whitester  (whit'ster),  n.  A  bleacher;  a 
whitster.  [Local.] 

Whitestone  (whit'ston),  n.  A  variety  of 
granite  composed  essentially  of  felspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  minerals.  It  is 
the  wciss-stein  of  Werner,  and  the  eurite  of 
French  geologists. 

White-swelling  (whlt'swel-ing).  n.  A  pop- 
ular name  for  all  severe  diseases  of  the 
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joints  which  are  the  result  of  chronic  iullain- 
mation  in  the  bones,  cartilages,  or  mem- 
branes constituting  the  joint.  Among  the 
diseases  known  under  this  name  are :  (a) 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial  membrane;  (l>)  pulpy  thickening  of  the 
synovial  membrane;  (c)  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages;  (d)  scrofulous  diseases  of  the 
joints  beginning  in  the  bones.  They  may 
arise  as  effects  of  phlebitis,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, syphilis,  scrofula,  or  mercury.  The 
knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow  are  the  joints 
most  subject  to  white-swellings. 

White-tall  (whit'tal),  n.  A  bird,  the  wheat- 
ear.  See  WHEAT-EAK. 

White-thorn  (whit'thorn),  n.  The  common 
hawthorn,  Cratcegua  OxyacantlM.  See  HAW- 
THORN. 

White-throat  (whit'throt),  n.  A  small  sing- 
ing bird  belonging  to  the  family  of  warblers. 
The  common  white-throat  (Sylvia  midata) 
attains  a  length  of  5  inches,  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  above,  brownish-white  below, 
the  throat  being  pure  white.  It  frequents 
gardens  and  hedges,  and  is  a  regular  summer 
visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  arriving  about 
the  middle  of  April  and  departing  iu  autumn. 
Some  of  its  notes  are  harsh,  others  are  pleas- 
ing;  but  it  is  said  to  sing  very  melodiously 
in  captivity.  The  lesser  white-throat  is  the 
Sylvia  curruca,  which  is  dark-gray  above 
and  white  below.  It  also  is  a  summer  visi- 
tor to  Britain. 

White-vitriol  ( whit'vit-ri-ol ),  n.  The  old 
name  for  sulphate  of  zinc,  employed  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic  and  tonic.  See 
Zisc. 

Whitewash  (whit'wosh),  n.  A  wash  or 
liquid  composition  for  whitening  something; 
as,  (a)  a  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

The  clergy  .  .  .  were  very  much  taken  up  in  re- 
forming the  female  world ;  I  have  heard  a  whole 
sermon  against  a  ivAitfwasA.  Addison. 

(6)  A  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or  of 
whiting,  size,  and  water,  used  for  whitening 
the  plaster  of  walls,  ceilings,  <fec. 

The  plasterer  .  .  .  obliterated,  by  his  -whiteioash. 
all  the  smoky  memorials  which  former  tenants  had 
left  upon  the  ceiling.  "Johnson. 

Whitewash  (whit'wosh),  v.t.  1.  To  cover 
with  a  white  liquid  composition,  as  with 
lime  and  water,  &c  —2.  To  make  white ;  to 
give  a  fair  external  appearance  to ;  to  clear 
from  imputations;  to  restore  the  reputation 
of. 

n'hitfwash  him,  whitewash  him ;  Party,  they  say. 
Can  wash  the  foulest  stains  away.  Praed. 

3.  To  clear  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of  the 
debts  he  owes  by  a  judicial  process.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Whitewasher  (whit'wosh-er),  n.  One  who 
whitewashes  the  walls  or  ceilings  of  apart- 
ments. 

White-water  (whit'wa-ter),  n.  A  disease  of 
sheep  of  a  dangerous  kind. 

White-wax  (whit'waks),  n.  Bleached  bees'- 
wax. 

White-weed  (whit'wc-d),  n.  [From  the  col- 
our of  its  flowers.]  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  ox-eye  daisy,  a  composite  plant  of  the 
genus  Chrysanthemum  (C.  Leucanthemum). 

White-whale  (vrhlt'whilV  Same  as  White- 
ft*h.  4. 

White-willow  (whit'wil-lo),  n.  A  British 
tree  of  the  genus  Salix,  the  S.  alba.  See 
WILLOW. 

White-wine  (whit'wln),  n.  Any  wine  of  a 
clear  transparent  colour,  bordering  on  white, 
as  Madeira,  Sherry,  &c. ;  opposed  to  wine  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  as  Port  and  Burgundy. 

White- Witch  (whit'wich),  n.  A  wizard  or 
witch  of  a  beneficent  or  good-natured  dispo- 
sition. 

The  common  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white, 
•witch,  a  conjuror,  a  cunning  man.  Addison. 

Her  qualifications  as  -white--witch  were  boundless 
cunning,  equally  boundless  good-nature,  considerable 
knowledge  of  human  weaknesses,  some  mesmeric 
power,  some  skill  in  'yarbs,'  as  she  called  her  sim- 
ples, &c.  XittfSiey. 

White-wood  (whit'wud),  n.  A  name  applied 
to  a  large  number  of  trees,  as  Tilia  ameri- 
cana,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  &c. 

Whitftawt  (whit'fla),  n.  [See  WHITLOW] 
Whitlow.  .'The  nails  fain  off  by  whitjlawe.' 
llerrick. 

Whither  (whiTH'er),  adv.  [O.E.  whider, 
A.  Sax.  hwyder,  hwider,  whither,  from  the 
stem  of  who,  what,  and  locative  suffix  -ther, 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Skr.  compar.  suffix 
-tar;  closely  akin  to  whether.  Comp.  thither.] 
1.  To  what  place:  used  interrogatively. 

It'hithfr  away  so  fast?  SAat. 

I  sttay'd,  I  knew  not  whither         Milton. 


[In  the  latter  quotation  used  as  the  indirect 
Interrogative.] 

2.  To  which  place;  used  relatively. 
ll'hither  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words. 

Spenser. 
Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey  tuhither  we  pursued  them.     Shak. 

3.  t  To  what  point  or  degree. 

ll'liitittr  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience? 
ti.  Jottson. 

H  hi'  is  a  literal  translation  of  Cicero's  well- 
known  '  Quousque  tandem  abutere  patientia 
nostra?'  addressed  to  Catiline.]— 4. t  Whi- 
thersoever. 

Thou  Shalt  let  her  go  U'hittter  she  will. 

Deut.  xxi.  14. 
A  fool  go  with  thy  soul  u-hither  it  goes !    Slink. 

Where  has  now  to  a  considerable  extent 
taken  the  place  of  whither;  thus,  it  would 
seem  rather  affected  to  say  •  wh  itlirr  are  j  on 
^oiim?'  instead  of  'where  are  you  going?' 
Whither  is  still  used,  however,  in  the  more 
elevated  or  serious  style,  or  when  precision 
is  required. 

Whithersoever  (whiTH'er-so-ev-er),adu.  To 
whatever  place. 

Master,  I  will  follow  thee  -whithersoever  thou  goest. 
Mat.  THE  to. 

Whitherward  t  (whiTH'er-werd),  ado.  To- 
wards which  place.  Chaucer. 

Whiting  (whit'ing),  n.  [From  white'.  In 
meaning  1  with  dim.  term,  -ing;  in  2  with 
term,  of  verbal  noun.]  1.  A  well-known  fish 
belonging  to  the  Gadidre  or  cod  tribe,  and 
genus  Merlaugus,  J/.  vulgaris.  It  abounds 
on  all  the  British  coasts,  and  comes  in  large 
shoals  towards  the  shore  in  January  and 
February.  It  exceeds  all  the  other  fishes  of 
its  tribe  in  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an 


Whiting  {Mtrlanfits  Vulcan's). 

article  of  food.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  cod.  haddock,  and  bib  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  barbule  on  the  chin,  the  under 
jaw  is  shorter  than  the  upper,  there  is  a 
black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  first  ray  of  the 
pectorals,  and  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end. 
It  does  not  usually  exceed  1J  Ib.  in  weight 
2.  Fine  chalk  pulverized  and  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  elutriation ;  used  in  white- 
washing,  distemper  painting,  for  cleaning 
plate,  <£c. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whitinp  to 
be  plainly  seen  in  aQ  the  chinks.  Swift. 

Whiting-mop  t  ( whit'ing-mop ),  n.  I.  A 
young  whiting. 

They  will  swim  you  their  measures,  like  -whitinz- 
ntops,  as  if  their  feet  were  fins.  Beau.  &  ft. 

2.  Fig.  a  fair  lass;  a  pretty  girl. 

I  have  a  stomach,  and  could  content  myself 
With  this  pretty  whiting-mof.          Massinger. 

Whiting-pollack  (whit'ing-pol'ak),  n.  Same 
as  Pollack. 

Whiting-pout  (whit'ing-pout),  n.  A  British 
fish  of  the  cod  family  (Gadidse)  and  genus 
Morrhua,  M.  liisca.  The  body  is  white,  the 
length  about  a  foot.  It  has  the  first  element 
in  its  name  from  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin 
of  the  pectoral  fin,  in  which  it  resembles 
the  whiting,  owing  the  second  element  pout 
to  a  power  it  possesses  of  inflating  a  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head.  Called  also  Bib. 

Whiting-time  t  (whit'ing-tim),  n.  Bleach- 
ing-time.  Shak. 

Whitish  (whit'ish),  a.  Somewhat  white; 
white  in  a  moderate  degree.  Boyle. 

Whitishness  (whit'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  somewhat  white.  Boyle 

Whitleather  (whit'leTH-er),n.  i.  Leather 
dressed  with  alum;  white  leather.  — 2.  A 
whitish,  broad,  tough,  elastic  ligament  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  of  grazing  animals 
which  supports  the  head;  pax-wax. 

Whitling  (whitling),  n.  The  young  of  the 
bull-trout.  [Scotch.] 

Whitlow  (whit'lo),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
whickflaw  for  quick-flaw,  lit.  a  flaw  or  sore 
of  the  quick.  The  forms  whickflaw  and  whit- 
Hate  both  occur  in  old  and  provincial  Eng- 


lish.] 1.  IIISH^/  paronychia,  a  swelling  or 
Inflammation  ah.>nt  the  nails  or  ends  of  the 
fingers,  or  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  pha- 
langes of  the  lingers,  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  There  are  four  or  five  varie- 
ties of  this  swelling,  according  to  the  tex- 
ture primarily  attacked.  Should  the  skin 
be  the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammation 
vesicles  appear,  which  soon  discharge  pus 
giving  rapid  relief.  Should  the  cellular  or 
connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin  or  under 
the  nail  be  affected,  there  is  a  painful  feeling 
of  tenseness  and  throbbing  of  the  part,  often 
accompanied  by  febrile  disturbance  until 
pus  can  be  evacuated,  which  should  be  dum- 
by  incision  as  soon  as  the  presence  and  seat 
of  the  disease  has  been  discovered.  The 
most  dangerous  form  of  whitlow  occurs, 
however,  whenthetendousand  theirsheaths 
or  the  periosteum  are  attested.  In  this  form 
suppuration  may  extend  above  the  wrist, 
and  may  occasion  the  loss  of  the  tinker,  the 
hand,  and  may  seriously,  in  some  rare  cases 
fatally,  affect  the  health  of  the  patient.— 
2.  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  feet  in 
sheep.  It  occurs  round  the  hoof,  where  an 
acrid  matter  is  collected,  which  ought  to  be 
discharged. 

Whitlow-grass  (whit'lo-gras),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  British  plant,  Drala  verna. 
See  DRABA. 

Whit-Monday  (whtt-mun'da),  n.  The  Mon- 
day following  Whitsunday.  In  England  it 
is  generally  observed  as  a  holiday.  Called 
also  Whitsun  Monday. 

Whitret  (whiffet),  n.  [Probably  from  Icel. 
livat(r),  quick,  bold,  active,  and  rati,  mean- 
ing properly  a  traveller,  and  appearing.'  in 
the  Icelandic  name  of  the  squirrel— mtu- 
toskr.]  The  Scotch  name  for  the  weasel 

Whitsont  (whit'suu)     Same  as  Whitmn. 

Whitsour  (whit'sour),  n.    A  sort  of  apple. 

Whitstert  (whit'ster),  n.  A  whitener;  a 
bleacher. 

Carry  it  among  the  tvhitsters  in  Datchet  mead. 

My  wife  and  maids  being  gone  over  the  water  to 
the  -aihitsters  with  their  clothes,  this  being  the  first 
time  of  her  trying  this  way  of  washing  her  linen 

ftfft. 

Whitsult  (whit'sul),  n.  [White,  and  old 
sool,  soul,  something  eaten  with  bread.  ]  A 
local  name  of  a  dish  composed  of  milk,  sour 
milk,  cheese,  curds,  and  butter.  Jiich. 
Carets. 

Whitsun  (whit'sun),  a.  [Shortened  from 
Whitsunday.]  Pertaining,  relating,  or  be- 
longing to  Whitsuntide;  observed  at  Whit- 
suntide :  generally  used  in  composition, 
and  formerly  sometimes  spelled  Whitson. 
—Whitmn  Monday,  Tuesday,  Ac.,  the  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  &c.,  following  Whitsunday 
or  falling  in  Whitsun-week. 

Whitsun-ale(whit'sun-al).  [From  If  Attain, 
and  ale,  a  feast.]  A  festival  formerly  held  at 
Whitsun tidebytheiuhabitantsof  the  various 
parishes,  who  met  generally  in  or  near  a 
large  barn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  con- 
sumed much  solid  provisions,  drank  much 
ale,  and  engaged  in  various  games  and 
sports. 

Whitsunday  (whit-sun'da),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
hwlta  mimandceg,  lit.  white  Sunday.  So 
Icel.  hvitamnnu-dagr,  Whitsunday,  hi-itn- 
daaa,  'whitedays,' Whitsun-week.  Thename 
was  given,  it  appears,  because  Pentecost 
was  formerly  in  the  northern  churches  a 
great  season  for  christenings,  in  which  white 
robes  are  a  prominent  feature.]  1.  The 
seventh  Sunday  alter  Easter;  a  festival  of 
the  church  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
2.  In  Scotland,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
term-days  (May  15,  or  May  26,  Old  Style)  on 
which  rents,  annuities,  ministers'  stipends, 
Ac. ,  are  paid,  servants  are  engaged  and  paid, 
and  the  like.  The  Whitsunday  removal  term 
in  the  towns  is  now  legally  fixed  for  the  28th 
May. 

Whitsun-farthings  (whit'sun-far-THingz), 
n.  pi.  Pentecostals  (which  see). 

Whitsun-lady  (whit'sun-la-di),  n.  The 
leading  female  character  in  the  ancient 
merrymakings  at  Whitsuntide. 

Whitsun-lord(whit'sun-lord),n.  Themaster 
of  the  revels  at  the  ancient  Whitsuntide 
festivities.  '  Antique  proverbs,  drawn  from 
Whitmtn-lords.'  £.  Jontton. 

Whitsuntide  (whit'sun-tid),  n.  [Whitmn, 
and  tide,  time,  season.)  The  English  name 
for  the  season  of  Pentecost,  comprehend- 
ing the  entire  octave  or  the  week  which 
follows  Pentecost  Sunday;  the  term  being 
now,  however,  more  strictly  applied  to  the 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  of  that  week 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Many  festive  observances  and  celebrations 
were  fnrinerly  practised  at  this  season  in 
England  and  other  Protestant  countries, 
only  traces  of  which  can  now  be  said  to  exist. 

S  16  WHITSrN-ALK. 

Whittaw,Whit-tawer(whit'tii,whit'ta  ri), 
•n,  [Whit  for  ivhitf,  and  taw,  taw«r(whtch 
see).]  A  worker  in  white  leather;  a  saddler. 
'The  whittaw,  otherwise  saddler.'  George 
Eliot.  [Provincial  English.] 

Whitten(whit'n),  ?i.  [Probably  from  white. 
The  name  may  properly  belong  to  Viburnum 
Opttluit,  also  called  Snow-ball  tree.]  Thowaj- 
fariBgtree(Fifrunmm  Lantana).  Halliwell. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Whittie-Whattie  (whet'i-what'i),  n.  [A  re- 
duplicated form,  based  on  wheet-wheet,  an 
imitation  of  the  piping  note  uttered  by  birds 
when  fondling  each  other.  ]  [  Scotch.  ] 

1.  Vague,  shuffling,  or  cajoling  language.— 

2.  A  person  who  employs  cajolery  or  other 
deceptive  means  to  gain  an  end. 

Whittle- whattie  ( whet'i-what'i ),  v.  i. 
[Scotch.]  To  waste  time  by  vague,  cajoling 
language;  to  talk  frivolously;  to  shilly-shally. 
Sif'W.  Scott. 

Whittle  (whit'I),  ?i.  [O.E.  ikvntet  dim.  from 
A.  Sax.  thwitan,  to  cut;  O.E.  and  Sc.  white, 
to  cut  wood  with  a  knife.]  A  knife:  rarely 
now  used  except  in  provincial  English  or 
Scotch.  '  Not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp.' 
Shak.  '  A  very  dull  whittle  may  cut.'  Bp. 
Hall.  'A  butcher's  whittle.'  Dryden. 

Whittle  (whit'I),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  whittled; 
ppr.  ivhittling.  1.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a 
knife.— 2. t  To  edge;  to  sharpen. 

Whittle  (whit'I),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hwttel,  a  blan- 
ket, a  white  mantle,  from  hwtt,  white;  Icel. 
hvttill,  a.  white  bed-cover.]  A  double  blan- 
ket worn  by  west-country  women  in  Eng- 
land, over  the  shoulders,  like  a  cloak.  [Old 
and  provincial  English.] 

Whittled  (whit'ld),  a.  [Compare  the  modern 
slang  term  cut.]  Affected  with  liquor;  tipsy; 
drank.  [Old  and  provincial  English.] 

When  men  are  well  -whittled  their  toungs  run  at 
random.  Withals. 

Whittle-Shawl  (whit'1-shal),  n.  A  fine  ker- 
seymere shawl  bordered  with  fringes. 

Whitworth-ball  (whit'werth-bal),  n.  A 
projectile  invented  by  Sir  J.  Whitworth  for 
rifled  firearms,  whether  great  or  small.  It 
is  an  elongated  cylinder,  terminating  in  a 
pointed  cone,  its  length  being  3J  times  its 
diameter,  and  made  to  fit  accurately  the 
bore  of  the  guns. 

Whitworth-gun  (whit'werth-gun),  n.  A 
rifled  firearm,  whether  great  or  small,  hav- 
ing a  hexagonal  bore,  with  a  twist  more 
rapid  than  usual,  invented  by  Sir  J.  Whit- 
worth. 

Whity-brown(whH'i-broun),  a.  Of  a  colour 
between  white  and  brown;  as,  whity -brown 
paper. 

Whiz  (whiz),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whizzed;  ppr. 
whizzing.  [An  imitative  word ;  comp.  wheeze, 
whistle,  whir,  &c.]  To  make  a  humming  or 
hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying 
through  the  air. 

The  exhalations  -whizzing-  in  the  air 

Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them.  Shak. 

It  flew,  and  -whizzing  cut  the  liquid  way.    Dryden. 

Whiz  (whiz),  n.  A  sound  between  hissing 
and  humming. 

Every  soul  it  passed  me  by 

Like  the  -whiz  of  my  cross-bow.       CWMfeK 

Whizzingly  (whiz'ing-li),  adv.  With  a 
whizzing  sound. 

Who  (ho),  pro-n.  relative.  [A.  Sax.  hwd,  who, 
masc.  and  fern.,  whcet,  what,  neut.;  always 
an  interrogative;  genit.  hwces,  dat.  hwAm, 
instrumental  hwi;  Icel.  hver,  hvat,  Dan.  hvo, 
hvad,  Sw.  hvem,  who,  whom,  head,  what; 
D.  wie,  wat,  G.  wer,  was,  Goth,  huas,  hvo, 
hva,  hvata;  cog.  Lith.  andO.Prus.  kas,  Rus. 
koi,  L.  71*1,  Gr.  kos,  pos,  W.  pwy.  Gael,  and  Ir. 
co,  Per.  ki.  Skr.  kas— who.  Whose,  whom, 
are  found  as  relatives  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century;  '  but  who  not  until  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  not  in  common 
use  before  the  sixteenth  century.'  Dr.  Mor- 
ris. In  genuine  idiomatic  Scotch  who  or 
wha  (including  also  the  possessive  and  ob- 
jective) is  still  only  an  interrogative,  that 
or  'at  being  the  relative.  Akin  are  when, 
where,  whither,  which,  &c.]  A  relative  and 
interrogative  pronoun  always  used  substan- 
tively  (that  is,  not  joined  with  a  noun),  and 
with  relation  to  a  person  or  persons.  It 
remains  nninflected  for  number,  but  has  the 
form  whom  for  the  objective  and  whose  for 
the  possessive.  (Whose  is  also  used  for  the 
possessive  of  which  or  that  used  as  a  rela- 


tive.) (a)  Used  interrogatively  who  =  what 
or  which  person  or  pei>«>nj;? 

ll'ho  hath  woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  -who  hath  con- 
tentions? Prov.  xxiii.  29. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  butthee?      Ps.  Ixxiii.  25. 

In  such  a  sentence  as,  I  do  not  know  trim 
you  are,  who  is  the  indirect  or  dependent 
interrogative.  (&)  Used  relatively  -that. 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  lovetli.    Cant.  hi.  i. 
Happy  the  nun,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own.       Dryden. 

(c)  Sometimes  used  elliptically  for  he,  they, 
or  those,  who  or  whom. 

It  'ho  talks  much  must  talk  in  vain.          Gay. 
ll'hom  the  gods  love  die  young.          Kyron, 

— As  who  should  say,  as  one  who  should 
say;  as  if  he  should  say. 

He  wistly  look'd  on  me 
As  who  should  say  '  I  would  thou  wert  the  man.' 

SftoA 

—  Who,  Which,  That.  These  agree  in  being  re- 
latives, who  being  used  for  persons,  wh  ich  for 
things,  and  that  being  used  indifferently  for 
either.  Who  and  which  have  well-defined 
different  uses:  (a)  they  connect  two  co-or- 
dinate sentences;  as,  I  met  a  policeman  who 
showed  me  the  way  ;  I  studied  geometry 
which  I  found  useful.  Each  of  these  sentences 
could  be  turned  into  two  propositions  gram- 
matically, as  well  as  logically,  independent: 
I  met  a  policeman  and  he  showed  me  the 
way ;  I  studied  geometry  and  it  I  found 
useful.  Another  use  of  the  same  nature  is 
when  the  second  clause  is  of  the  kind  termed 
adverbial,  where  we  may  still  resolve  who 
and  which  into  a  personal  or  demonstrative 
pronoun  and  a  conjunction;  as,  why  should 
we  condemn  James  who  (for  he,  seeing  that 
he)  is  innocent?  why  should  we  study 
phrenology  which  (seeing  that  it)  is  profitless? 
(6)  They  are  often  used  to  introduce  subor- 
dinate or  adjectival  clauses,  which  serve  to 
define  or  explain  a  noun  regarding  which  a 
statement  is  made  in  the  principal  clause;  as, 
I  saw  the  man  who  first  taught  me  to  swim; 
the  house  which  he  built  still  stands.  Now, 
in  these  latter  uses,  who  and  which  cannot 
be  turned  into  and  he,  and  it.  The  follow- 
ing sentence,  standing  alone,  is  ambiguous: 
*  I  re-read  the  book  which  gave  me  much 
pleasure.'  This  may  mean  either  that  the 
re-reading  gave  much  pleasure,  and  in  that 
case  the  sentence  consists  of  two  co-ordinate 
sentences  and  belongs  to  section  (a),  or  it 
may  mean  I  re-read  the  book  which  when 
formerly  read  gave  me  much  pleasure.  In 
the  latter  case  the  second  clause  limits  or 
explains  the  object  of  the  first  and  belongs 
to  section  (&).  To  remove  such  ambiguity, 
and  the  unpleasant  effect  arising  from  the 
too  frequent  use  of  who  and  which,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  some  grammarians  (es- 
pecially Professor  Bain)  always  to  employ 
that  and  not  who  or  which,  when  the  relative 
is  used  to  introduce  a  restrictive  or  adjec- 
tival clause,  and  instead  of  saying  '  the  man 
who  hath  no  music  in  himself  ...  is  fit  for 
treasons,  &c.,'  'they  are  the  books  .  .  .  which 
nourish  all  the  world,'  to  say,  as  Shakspere 
says,  '  the  man  that  hath,  &c.,'  '  they  are  the 
books.  .  .  that  nourish,  <fec.,'  reserving  who 
and  which  for  such  cases  as  are  noticed 
under  section  (a).  See  also  THAT. 
Whoa  (who'a),  exclam.  Stop !  stand  still ! 
Whobubt  (who'bub),  n.  Hubbub;  uproar. 
Whoever  (ho-ev'er),  pron.  Any  one  without 
exception;  any  person  whatever;  no  matter 
who. 

Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds.   Shak. 

Whole  (hol),  a.  [O.E.  hol,  hool  (the  w  being 
a  result  of  erroneous  spelling,  as  in  whore), 
A.  Sax.  hdl,  whole,  well,  sound,  safe;  D.  heel, 
Icel.  heill,  G.  heil,  Goth,  hails,  healthy, 
sound,  whole.  Cog.  with  Gr.  kalos,  beauti- 
ful, and  Skr.  kaljas,  sound,  healthy.  Holy, 
wholly,  wholesome  are  derivatives;  hale  is  a 
doublet,  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  akin  also 
heal,  healthy.}  \.  In  a  healthy  state;  sound; 
well;  also,  restored  to  a  sound  state;  healed. 
They  that  be  it-hole  need  not  a  physician. 

Mat.  ix.  13. 

Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go  in  peace,  and 
be  w  hole  of  thy  plague.  Mark  v,  34. 

A  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad, 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear,  and  whole. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Unimpaired;  uninjured. 

My  life  is  yet  -whole  in  me.        2  Sam.  i.  9. 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  -whole. 
Shak. 

3.  Not  broken  or  fractured;  as,  the  dish  is 
still  whole.— 4.  Not  defective  or  imperfect; 


having  all  its  parts;  entire;  complete;  in- 
tegral. 

U,  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this? — The  whole 
butt,  man.  Shak. 

5.  Containing  the  total  amount  or  number, 
or  the  like;  comprising  all  parts,  units,  Ac., 
that  make  up  an  aggregate;  all  the;  total; 
a  whole  city;  a  whole  army;  the  whole  earth; 
the  whole  duty  of  man.  '  The  whole  race  of 
mankind.'  Shak. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
Stat. 

—  Whole   blood,   in  law,  blood  in  descent 
which  is  derived  from  the  same  pair  of  an- 
cestors. —  Whole  number,  an  integer,  as  op- 
posed to  a  fraction.  —  Whole,  Entire,  Com- 
plete, Total.    See  COMPLETK. 

Whole  (hol),  n.  1.  An  entire  thing;  a  thing 
complete  in  itself;  the  entire  or  total  as- 
semblage of  parts;  all  of  a  thing  without 
defect  or  exception.  '  All  various,  each  a 
perfect  whole.'  Tennyson. 

'Tis  not  the  -whole  of  life  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 

James  Montgomery. 

2.  A  complete  system;  a  regular  combina- 
tion of  parts. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.    Pope. 

—  Upon  the  u'hole,  all  circumstances  being 
considered  or  balanced  against  each  other; 
upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  know  but  he  is  most  for- 
tunate who  engages  in  the  whirl  through  ambition, 
however  tormenting.  /'/".  Ir-uing. 

— SYN.  Totality,  total,  entirety,  amount,  ag- 
gregate, gross. 

Whole-hoofed  (hollioft),  a.  Having  an  un- 
divided hoof;  solidungnlate. 

Whole-length  (hol'length),  a.  l.  Extending 
from  end  to  end.— 2.  Full  length;  &&,&  whole- 
length  portrait. 

Whole-length  (hol'length),  n.  A  portrait 
or  statue  exhibiting  the  whole  figure. 

Wholeness  (hol'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
whole,  complete,  entire,  or  sound;  entire- 
ness;  totality;  completeness. 

Wholesale  (hol'sal),  n.  Sale  of  goods  by 
the  piece  or  large  quantity,  as  distinguished 
from  retail. — By  wholesale,  in  the  mass;  in 
gross;  in  great  quantities;  hence,  without 
due  discrimination  or  distinction. 

Some  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book, 
and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Walls, 

Wholesale  (hol'sal),  a.  1.  Buying  and  sell- 
ing by  the  piece  or  quantity;  as,  a  wholesale 
merchant  or  dealer.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the 
trade  by  the  piece  or  quantity;  as,  iliewhole- 
sale  price.— 3.  Fig.  in  great  quantities;  ex- 
tensive and  indiscriminate ;  as,  wholesale 
slaughter. 

Wholesome  (hol'sum),  a.  [Whole,  and  affix 
-some  (which  see).]  1.  Tending  to  promote 
health;  favouring  health;  healthful;  salu- 
brious ;  as,  wholesome  air  or  diet;  a  whole- 
some climate.  "The  most  wholesome  physic.' 
Shak.  '  An  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety 
of  food.'  Adam  Smith.— 2.  Contributing  to 
the  health  of  the  mind;  favourable  to  morals, 
religion,  or  prosperity;  sound;  salutary;  as, 
wholesome  advice ;  wholesome  doctrines ; 
wholesome  truths. 

A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life.    Prov.  xv,  4. 
I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer.   Shak. 
A  -wholesome  suspicion  began  to  be  entertained  of 
them.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3-t  Healthy;  whole;  sound.  'Like  a  mil- 
dewed air,  blasting  his  wholesome  brother.' 
Shak. 

Wholesomely  (hol'sum-li),  adv.  In  a  whole- 
some or  salutary  manner;  healthfully. 
Wholesomeness  (hol'sum-nes),  n.  l.  The 
quality  of  being  wholesome  or  of  contribut- 
ing to  health;  salubrity;  as,  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  air  or  diet.— 2.  Salutariness ;  con- 
duciveness  to  the  health  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body  politic ;  as,  the  wholesoweness  of 
doctrines  or  laws. 

Wholly  (hol'li),  adv.  [For  whole-ly.  See 
WHOLE.]  1.  Entirely;  completely;  perfectly 
'Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  jiehl.* 
Dryden. 

Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.  Shak. 

2.  Totally;  fully;  exclusively. 

They  employed  themselves  wholly  in  domestic  life. 
Addison. 

Whom  (horn),  pron.  The  objective  (origin- 
ally dative)  of  who.  See  WHO. 

Whbmle  (whom'l),  v.t.  To  overturn;  to 
whelm.  [Scotch.] 

Whomsoever  (hbm-so-ev'er),  pron.  Objec- 
tive of  whosoever. 

With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him 
not  live.  Gen.  xxxi.  32. 
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Whoobubt  (ho'bub).  For  Hubbub.  Slink. 
Whoop  (whop),  v.  i.  [Same  as  hoop,  to  shout, 
and  perhaps  from  Fr.  hoiiper,  to  whoop  or 
call:  but  as  it  is  no  doubt  an  imitative  word 
it  may  be  of  native  origin;  comp.Aoo*.  Hence 
hooping-  or  whoopiny-congh.  ]  To  shout  with 
a  loud,  clear  voice;  to  call  out  loudly,  as  in 
excitement;  to  halloo;  to  hoot,  as  an  owl. 
'That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them.' 
Shak.'  'Satyrs  that  .  .  .  run  whoopiny  to 
the  hills. '  Dray  ton. 

The  owlet  ii-hoops  to  the  wolf  below.      Coleridg 

Whoop  (whop),  r.(.    To  insult  with  shouts 

I  should  he  hiss'd 
And  •u'hoopedm  hell  for  that  ingratitude.      Drydet 

Whoop  (whop),  n.  A  cry  of  excitement,  en 
couragement,  enthusiasm,  vengeance,  ter 
ror,  or  the  like. 

A  fox  crossing  the  road,  drew  off  a  considerabl 

portion  of  the  detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  thei 

horses  and  pursued  him  with  ivhoops  and  halloos 

Addison. 

Whoop  (whop),  ii.    The  bird  called  Hoopoe 
[Local.] 
Whooping-cough  ( whop' ing -kol).     See 

HOOPING-COUGH. 

Whoot  (whbt),  v.i.  The  same  as  Soot  (which 
see). 

The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl. 
The  night-wolf  answered  to  the  -whooting  owl 
And  all  was  wretched.  Craote. 

Whoott  (what),  v.t.  To  insult  with  hooting 
or  shouts. 

The  man,  who  shews  his  heart, 
Is  -whooted  for  his  nudities.  Young. 

Whop  (whop),  v.t.  [Also  written  ir/iap,  (Top 
with  similar  meanings ;  perhaps  akin  t< 
whip,  or  connected  with  awhape.     Wap,  to 
heat,  is  met  with  in  the  fourteenth  century 
To  strike;  to  beat.   [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Then  111  -whop  yer  when  I  get  in.       Dickens. 

Whop  (whop),  v.i.  SeeWHAP. 
Whop  (  whop ),  n.  A  heavy  blow;  a  sudden 
fall.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 
Whopper  (whop'er),  n.  [It  is  customary  to 
associate  the  idea  of  greatness  or  size  with 
that  of  a  blow,  especially  a  heavy  blow, 
probably  because  a  blow  impresses  one 
deeply.  Thus  a  striking  likeness  is  an  im- 
pressive likeness.  Cornp.  whacker,  thumper 
swinging.]  1.  One  who  whops.— 2.  Anything 
uncommonly  large:  applied  particularly  to 
a  monstrous  lie.  T.  Hughes.  [Slang  or 
colloq.) 

Whopping  (whop'ing),  a.  [See  WHOPPER, 
and  comp.  thumping,  thundering,  and  the 
like.]  Very  large;  thumping;  as,  a  whop- 
pitig  big  trout.  [Slang  or  colloq  ] 
Whore  (nor),  n.  [A.  Sax.  hdr-cwene,  a  whore- 
woman,  a  whore-quean,  an  adulteress,  a 
whore;  Icel.  hora,  a  whore,  an  adulteress ; 
horr,  an  adulterer ;  Dan.  hore,  D.  hoer,  G. 
hure,  a  whore;  Goth,  hors,  an  adulterer; 
probably  from  same  root  as  L.  cant,  dear- 
Skr.  kdma,  love.  The  w  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  word,  but  has  intruded  as  in 
whole.]  1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her 
body  for  hire;  a  harlot;  a  courtezan;  a  pros- 
titute; a  strumpet 

Do  not  marry  me  to  a  Tvhore.  ShaJe. 

2.  A  woman  of  gross  unchastity  orlewdness; 
an  adulteress  or  fornicatress.  Shak. 

Whore  (hor),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whored;  ppr. 
whoring.  To  have  unlawful  sexual  commerce  • 
to  practise  lewdness.  Shak 

Whore  (hor),  v.t.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  inter- 
course. '  Whored  my  mother.'  Sliak. 

Have  I  -whored  your  wife?         Congreve. 

Whoredom  (hor'dum),  n.  1.  Fornication; 
practice  of  unlawful  commerce  with  the 
other  sex.  It  is  applied  to  either  sex,  and 
to  any  kind  of  illicit  commerce.— 2.  In  Scrip. 
the  desertion  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  for  the  worship  of  idols ;  idolatry. 

O  Ephraim,  thou  committest  whoredom,  and  Israel 
is  defiled :  they  will  not  frame  their  doings  to  turn 
unto  their  God.  Hos.  v.  34. 

Whoremaster  (hor'mas-ter),  n.  1.  One  who 
keeps  or  procures  whores  for  others;  a  pimp; 
a  procurer.— 2.  One  who  practises  lewdness 
Shak. 

Whoremasterly  (hor'mas-ter-li),  a.  Having 
the  character  of  a  whoremaster;  libidinous 
Shak.  - 

Whoremonger  (hor'mung-ger).  n.  One  who 
has  to  do  with  whores;  a  fornicator;  a 
whoremaster;  a  lecher.  Heb.  xiii.  4. 

Whoreson  (hor'sun),  ».  A  bastard:  a  word 
nearly  obsolete,  used  generally  in  contempt, 
or  in  coarse  familiarity,  and  without  exact- 
ness of  meaning. 

Well  said ;  a  merry  -vjhoresonl          Shak. 
Frog  was  a  sly  -whoreson,  the  reverse  of  John. 


Whorls. 


Whoresont  (hor'sun),  a.  Bastard-like;  mean 
scurvy :  used  in  contempt,  dislike,  or  fa 
miliarity,  and  applied  to  persons  or  things 
'  A  u-horeson  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir. '  Shak 
'  These  same  whoreson  devils.'  Shak 
Whorish  (Ii6r'ish),«.  Addicted  t.i  uniawfu 
seximl  pleasures  ;  incontinent ;  lewd  ;  un 
chaste.  Shak. 

Whorishly  (hor'ish-li),  adi\  In  a  whorish  or 
lewd  manner. 

Whorishness  (hor'ish-nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  whorish ;  the  character  of  a 
lewd  woman. 

Whorl  (whorl),  n.  [A  form  of  whirl,  which 
is  also  used  in  same  sense.  See  WHIRL. 
1.  In  hot.  a  ring  of  organs  all  on  the  same 
plane ;  a  verticil.  Every 
complete  flower  is  exter- 
nally formed  of  two  whorls 
of  leaves,  constituting  the 
floral  envelope  or  perianth; 
and  internally  of  other  two 
whorls  of  organs,  constitut- 
ing the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. The  term  wlwrl  by 
itself  is  generally  applied 
to  an  arrangement  of  more 
leaves  than  two  around  a 
common  centre,  upon  the 
same  plane  with  each  other.  The  woodcut 
shows  two  whorls  of  leaves  on  part  of  the 
stem  of  common  goose-grass  (Galiuin  Apa- 
ratti—S,  A  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of 
a  univalve  shell. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell  .  . 

Made  so  fairly  well, 

With  delicate  spire  and  ii-horl.     Tennyson. 

3.  The  fly  of  a  spindle,  generally  made  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  hard  stone.  Spelled 
also  Thworl. 

Whorled(whorld),a.  Furnished  with  whorls- 
verticillate. 

Whorler  (whorl'er),  n.  A  potter's  wheel. 
Simmvnds. 

Whort  (whort),  n.  The  fruit  of  the  whortle- 
berry or  the  shrub  itself. 

Whortle  (whortl),  n.  Same  as  Whortle- 
berry. 

He  ...  got  off  and  looked  ahead  of  him  from  be- 
hind  a  tump  of  -whortlcs.  R.  £).  Blackntare 

Whortleberry  ( whortl-be-ri ).  n.  [From 
A.  Sax.  wyrtil,  a  small  shrub,  dim.  of  wort 
a  wort  Skeat.  See  WORT.)  The  common 
name  of  several  species  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Vaccinium,  especially  V.  Wyrtilltts, 
and  also  of  the  fruit  See  VACCINIUM. 

Whose  (hoz),  pron.  The  possessive  or  geni- 
tive case  of  who  or  lohich:  applied  to  persons 
or  things ;  as,  the  person  whose  merits  are 
known ;  the  garment  whose  colour  is  ad- 
mired. 

That  forbidden  tree,  -whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

Whosesoever  (hbz-so-ev'er),  pron.  Of  what- 
ever person:  the  possessive  or  genitive  case 
of  whosoever.  John  xx.  23. 

Whoso  (ho'so),  pron.  Whosoever;  who- 
ever. 

Their  love 

Lies  in  their  purses,  and  ivhoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Whosoever  (ho-so-ev'er),  pron.  Whoever; 
whatever  person;  any  person  whatever  that. 

Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
f"-ee!y.  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

rThot.t  Whott,t  a.    Forffot    Spenser 
Whummle  (whuml),  v.t.     [See  WHEMMLE 
WHELM.]    To  whe'      '    ' 
upside-down. 


, 

helm;  to  turn  over;  to  turn 
.     [Scotch.] 

Whummle  (whum'l),  n.  An  overturning- 
an  overthrow.  [Scotch.] 

Nae  doubt— it's  an  awfu'  -whummle— and  for  ane 
that  held  his  head  sae  high  too.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Whur  (wher),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  whurred;  ppr. 
whumng.  [Same  as  Whir.]  1.  To  make  a 
whirring  sound;  to  make  a  rough  sound  like 
one  who  pronounces  the  letter  r  with  too 
much  force;  to  birr.— 2.  To  growl  or  snarl 
like  a  dog.  Ballimll. 

Whur  (wher),  n.  1.  The  sound  of  a  body 
moving  through  the  air  with  velocity.  See 
WHIR.  —  2.t  A  driving  or  pressing  forward 
in  haste;  hurry.  Ifdall. 

Whurryt  (ttMni),v.t  To  move  with  haste; 
to  whisk  along  quickly;  to  hurry.  Vicars 

Whurt  (whert),  n.  A  whortleberry  or  bil- 
berry. See  WHORT. 

Why  (whi),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  hwl,  hwy,  the  in- 
strumental case  of  hwa,  who.  How  is  a  form 
of  the  same  word.)  1.  For  what  cause,  rea- 
son, or  purpose;  wherefore:  interrogatively. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  ...  for  why  will  ye  die? 

Ezek.  xxxiii.  ir. 
U'liy  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?        Shalt. 


In  such  sentences  as.  I  know  not  why,  why 
is  the  indirect  or  dependent  interrogative. 

I  was  dispatch'd  for  their  defence  ami  guard  • 
And  listen  ivhy;  for  I  will  tell  you  now.       Milton. 

•2.  For  which  reason  or  cause;  for  what  or 
which:  used  relatively. 

My  sword  is  drawn.—  Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  tiling  -why  thou  hast  drawn  it.  Shak. 


No  gr 

/'  tiy  he  should  mean 


und  of  enmity, 
e  ill.  Milto 


—  Whi/  sn.  fur  what  reason;  wherefore.  'And 
why  so,  my  lord?'  Slink.—  For  whi/  (A  Sax 
.for-hwl).  because;  for.  'Trembled  and 
shook;  for  u-liy,  he  stamp'd  and  swore.' 
Shot.—  Why  is  sometimes  used  substantive- 
ly:— 

I  was  puzzled  again 
W  ith  the  how,  and  the  u<Ji_y.  and  the  where,  and  the 

"hen.  GaMsmtth 

Why  (whi),  interj.  1.  Used  emphatically  or 
almost  as  an  expletive  tn  enliven  the  speech, 
especially  when  something  new  is  perceived 
or  comes  into  the  mind. 

A  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen 
»•*)•,  my  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you.  wept 
bli 


ept  t 

,  am,  ha 

herself  blind  at  my  parting. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 
' 


parting; 
ou.  wep 
s/tat. 


H'hy,  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love.     '     Cau'lty. 

2.  Used  as  a  call  or  exclamation. 

Why,  how  now,  Claudio !  whence  comes  this  re- 
straint? skak. 

-Why,  so,  an  expression  of  content  or  un- 
willing acquiescence. 

ll'hy,  so!  go  all  which  way  it  will.  Shak. 

Why  (win),  n.    [Icel.  kciya.  a  young  cow. 

See  QUEY.  ]    A  young  heifer.     [Provincial 

English.] 
Whydah-flnch  (whi'da-flush),  n.    Same  as 

If  hidali-Jinch. 
Whyles   (whilz),    adv.     Same   as    Whiles 

(which  see). 
Why-nott  (whi'not),  n.    1.  A  violent  and 

peremptory  proceeding. 

When  the  church 
Was  taken  with  a  -wliy-na  in  tile  lurch.     Hiidibras. 

2.  Any  sudden  or  unexpected  event  or  turn; 
a  dilemma. 

Now,  dame  Sally,  I  have  you  at  a  iL-hy-nct.  or  I 
never  had.  Richardson. 

Wi'  (wi),  pron.  With.  [Scotch  ] 
Wick  (wik),  n.  [O.  E.  weke,  mike  A  Sax 
weoca,  a  wick,  D.  wiek,  a  wick  of  a  candle, 
a  tent  for  a  wound,  L.  G.  weke  lint  for  a 
wound,  Sw.  veke,  Dan.  vcege,  a  wick.  The 
original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing soft  or  pliant,  the  word  being  allied 
to  weak.  Wicker  is  of  kindred  origin.]  A 
number  of  threads  of  cotton  or  some  spongy 
substance  loosely  twisted  into  a  string, 
plaited  or  parallel,  which  by  capillary  action 
draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps  or  the  melted  tal- 
low or  wax  in  candles  in  small  successive 
portions  to  be  burned. 
Wick  (wik),  n.  [Icel.  vfk,  a  creek,  a  har- 
bour, a  bay.]  1.  In  Shetland,  an  open  bay 
Sir  W.  Scott.— 2.  In  the  game  of  curling,* 
narrow  port  or  passage  in  the  rink  or  course 
flanked  by  the  stones  of  those  who  have 
played  before. 

Wick  (wik),  v.t.  To  strike  a  stone  in  an 
oblique  direction:  a  term  in  curling. 
Wick,  Wich  (wik,  wich),  n.  A  common 
element  in  place-names  (as  in  Warwi'c* 
Ben™*,  SandiCicA,  Greemi'icA),  signifying 
dwelling,  village,  also  bay  or  creek.  In  the 
sense  of  dwelling  or  village  it  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  L.  victts,  a  village ;  in  sense 
of  bay  or  creek  from  Icel.  vlk,  a  creek  (whence 
viking).  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  origin.  As  an  independent 
word  wich  is  used  in  the  salt-making  dis- 
tricts of  Cheshire  as  equivalent  to  a  brine- 
pit,  being  in  this  sense  from  IceL  mk 
Wicked  (wik'ed),  a.  [From  old  wicke 
wikke,  wicked,  by  attaching  the  participial 
term.  (comp.  wretched),  apparently  from 
A.  Sax.  wicca,  a  wizard,  wicce,  a  witch;  so 
that  wicked=witched;  a  wikke  man  =  a  witch 
man.  See  WITCH.]  1.  Evil  in  principle  or 
practice;  deviating  from  the  divine  law;  ad- 
dicted to  vice;  sinful;  immoral;  bad;  wrong; 
iniquitous:  a  word  of  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation, extending  to  everything  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  moral  law,  and  both  to  persons 
and  actions ;  as,  a  wicked  man ;  a  wicked 
deed;  wicked  ways ;  wicked  lives;  &  wicked 
heart ;  wicked  designs;  nicked  works.  "The 
wicked  flre  of  lust; "  a  wicked  heinous  fault; ' 
'  the  wicked  streets  of  Rome;'  'A  wicked  lie  ' 
Shak. 

O  -wicked,  -wicked  world  1  Shak. 

No  man  was  ever  -wicked  without  secret  discontent 

Johnson. 

Ye  know  me  then,  that  -Jacked  one,  who  broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  king.  Tennyson, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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2.  Mischievous;  prone  ordtopowd  to  mis- 
elm- f,  often  good-natured  mischief;  roguish; 
as,  a  wicked  urchin. 

Pen.  looted  uncommonly  Tvic&ett.        Thackeray. 

S.t  Cursed;  baneful;  pernicious. 

A -s  7t'(V.fr«/ dew  ;is  e'er  my  mother  Imish'd 
AVith  raven's  fe.it her  froiii  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both.  Shak, 

—The  wicked,  in  Scrip,  persons  who  live  in 
sin:  tran.-nrcssnrs  of  the  divine  law;  all  who 
are  iimvt/ondK'd  to  God,  unsunctitted,  or 
impenitt-nt.-— TAc  Wicked  Bible.  See  under 
BIBLE.-  Cn 'mi mil.. Sinful, Wicked, Immoral, 
Depraved.  See  under  CRIMINAL.  —  svx. 
Evil,  bail,  godless,  sinful,  immoral,  iniqui- 
tous, criminal,  unjust,  unrighteous,  irreli- 
gious, profane,  ungodly,  vicious,  nefarious, 
heinous,  flagitious. 

Wickedly  (wik'ed-li),  adv.  In  a  wicked 
manner;  in  a  manner  or  with  motives  and 
designs  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  viciously ; 
corruptly;  immorally. 

AH  that  do  -wickedly  shall  be  stubbie.     Mai.  IT.  i. 
I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  "wickedly. 

Wickedness  (wik'ed-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wicked;  depravity  or  corrup- 
tion of  heart;  evil  disposition;  sinfulness; 
as,  the  wickedness  of  a  man  or  of  an  action. 

2.  Departure  from  the  divine  law;  evil  prac- 
tices; active  immorality;  vice;  crime;  sin. 

It  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wick- 
edness. Sftat. 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  iviekedttess i 
It  grows  up  by  degrees.                 Bea.it.  &  Fl. 

3.  A  wicked  thing  or  act;  one  act  of  iui- 


Vhat  -wickedness  is  this  that  is  done  among  you? 
Judg.  xx.  12. 
Ill  never  care  what  -wickedness  I  do 
If  this  man  come  to  good.  Shak. 

Wicken,  Wicken-tree  (wik'en,  wik'en-tre), 
n.  [Perhaps  equivalent  to  witches'  tree, 
from  A.  Sax.  wiccan,  witches  or  wizards, 
pL  of  wicce,  a  witch,  wicca,  a  wizard,  from 
its  power  over  witches,  or  from  A.  Sax,  wice, 
the  name  of  the  rowan  or  other  tree.  ]  The 
J 'lints  Aucuparia  (mountain-ash  or  rowan- 
tree). 

Wicker  (wik'fir),  a.  [O.  E.  wikir,  wiker,  a  pli- 
ant twig,  a  withe,  from  stem  of  -weak;  comp. 
Svi.wika,  to  plait,  to  fold,  to  bend ;  Dan.  vegre, 
a  pliant  rod,  a  withy,  v&ger,  a  willow,  G. 
wickel,  a  roll.  See  WEAK,  also  WICK.] 
Made  of  plaited  twigs  or  osiers ;  also,  cov- 
ered with  wicker-work;  as,  a  wicker  basket; 
a  wicker  chair. 

A  morose  and  lonely  man,  who  consorted  with  no- 
body but  himself  ana  an  old  wicker  bottle  which 
fitted  into  his  large,  deep,  waistcoat-pocket.  Dickens. 

Wicker  (wik'er),  «•    [See  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  small  pliant  twig;  an  osier;  a  withe. 
'  Which  hoops  are  knit  as  with  wickers.' 
Wood. — 2.  A  piece  of  wicker-work;  specifi- 
cally, a  basket.    '  A  press  of  wicker.'    Chap- 
man. 

A  white  -wicker,  oyerbriium'd 
With  April's  tender  younglings.  Keats. 

3.  A  twig  or  branch  used  as  a  mark;  a  wike. 

Wickered  (wik'erd),  a.  Made  of  or  covered 
with  wickers  or  twigs.  Milton, 

Wicker-work  (wik'er-werk),  n.  A  texture 
of  twigs;  basket-work. 

Wicket  (wik'et),  n.  [O.  Fr.  wiket,  Mod.  Fr. 
guichet,  Walloon  wichet,  a  wicket,  from 
Icel.  vlk,  a  bay,  a  creek,  vtkja,  to  turn,  to 
bend,  same  word  as  A.  Sax.  wican,  to  give 
way.  See  WEAK.]  1.  A  small  gate  or  door- 
way, especially  a  small  door  or  gate  form- 
ing part  of  a  larger  one. 
The  -wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key.  Drydcn. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  door  through  which  to  com- 
municate  without  opening   the   door,   or 
through  which  to  view  what  passes  without. 

3.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of 
canal  locks  is  emptied ;  also,  a  gate  in  the 
chute  of  a  water-wheel  to  graduate  the 
amount  of  water  passing  to  the  wheel.— 

4.  In  cricket,  (a)  the  object  at  which  the 
bowler  aims,  and  before,  but  a  little  to  the 
side  of,  which  the  batsman  stands.     It  con- 
sists of  three  stumps,  having  two  bails  lying 
in  grooves  along  their  tops.    See  CRICKET. 

The  third  Marylebone  man  walks  away  from  the 
•wicket,  and  old  Brookes  sets  up  the  middle  stump 
again,  and  puts  the  bails  on.  T.  Hughes. 

(6)  The  ground  on  which  the  wickets  are  set; 
as,  play  was  begun  with  an  excellent  wicket. 

Wicket-gate  (wik'et-gat),  n.  A  small  gate; 
a  wicket.  Bunt/an;  Tennyson. 

Wicket-keeper  (wik'et-kep-er),  n.  In 
cricket,  the  player  belonging  to  the  side 
who  are  '  out,'  who  stands  immediately 
behind  the  wicket  to  catch  such  balls  as 
pass  it. 


rVicMng  (wik'ing),  n.  The  material  of 
which  wiuks  are  made ;  especially,  loosely 
braided  cotton  thread  of  which  wicks  are 

Wickliffite,  Wicliffite  (wik'lif-it),  n.  A  fol- 
luwcruf  Wiokliffe,  the  English  reformer;  a 
Lollard. 

Wicopy  (wik'o-pi),  n.     See  LEATHKR-WOOD. 

Widdy  (wid'i),  n.  [Same  as  withy.]  A 
rope  ;  mure  properly,  one  made  of  withs  or 
willows;  a  halter;  the  gallows.  [Scotch.] 

Wide  (wid),  a.  [A.  Sax.  u-td,  wide,  broad, 
extensive;  D.  wijd,  Icel.  vidr,  Sw.  and  ban. 
vid,  G.  weit,  wide.  Connections  doubtful.] 

1.  Broad ;   having  a  great  or  considerable 
distance  or  extent  between  the  sides :  op- 
posed to  narrow;  as,  wide  cloth;  a  wide 
table;  a  wide  highway;  a,  wide  bed ;  a  wide 
hall  or  entry.     In  this  use  wide  is  distin- 
guished from  long,  which  refers  to  the  ex- 
tent or  distance  between  the  ends. 

IVide  is  the  gate         .  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 
Mat.  vii.  13. 

2.  Broad  ;  having  a  great  extent  every  way ; 
vast ;  extensive ;  as,  a  wide  plain ;  the  wide 
ocean. 

For  nothing  this  7tHtft_  universe  I  call 

Save  thou,  my  rose;  in  it  thou  art  my  all,     Shak. 

3.  Fig.  not  narrow  or  limited ;  comprehen- 
sive; enlarged;  liberal.     'Men  of  strongest 
head  and  widest  culture.'    Matt.  Arnold. — 

4.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree ;  of  a  certain 
size  or  measure  between  the  sides;  as,  three 
feet  wide. 

'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  vide  as  a  church 
door ;  but  'tis  enough.  Shak. 

5.  Failing  to  hit  a  mark ;  deviating  beside 
the  right  line  or  aim ;    hence,  remote  or 
distant  from  anything,  as  truth,  propriety, 
or  the  like ;  as,  a  wide  ball  in  cricket ;  this 
position  is  wide  from  the  truth.     'Our  wide 
expositors.'    Milton. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide,  from  the  under- 
standing of  this  place.  Raleigh. 

6.t  Far  from  what  is  pleasant  or  agreeable 
to  desire. 

It  would  be  -wide  with  the  best  of  us  if  the  eye  of 
God  should  look  backward  to  our  former  estate. 

Bp.  Halt. 

Wide  (wid),  adv.  I.  To  a  distance;  far; 
as,  his  fame  was  spread  wide.  —  2.  So  as 
to  have  a  great  space  from  one  side  to 
the  other ;  so  as  to  form  a  great  opening. 
'  The  graves  all  gaping  icide.'  Shak.—3.  Far 
from  the  mark  or  from  the  purpose;  so  as  to 
deviate  much  from  a  point;  so  as  to  miss 
the  aim;  astray;  as,  the  bullet  flew  wide  of 
the  mark.  'He  shoots  ivide  on  the  bow 
hand.'  Spenser. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives :  in  rage  strikes  tvide  : 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  ofhis  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.  Shak. 

4.  With  great  extent;  widely:  used  chiefly 
in  composition;  as,  wide- skirted  meads; 
wide-waving  swords;  wide- wasting  pes- 
tilence; wide-spreading  evil. 
Wide  (wid),  n.  1.  Wideness;  breadth;  ex- 
tent. [Rare.] 

Emptiness  and  the  waste  -wide 
Of  that  abyss.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  cricket,  a  ball  that  goes  wide  of  the 
wicket,  and  which  counts  one  against  the 
side  that  is  bowling. 
Wide-awake  (wid'a-wak),  a.  On  the 
alert;  ready  prepared;  keen;  sharp;  know- 
ing. [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Your  aunt  is  a  woman  who  is  uncommon  ivide- 
a-wake,  I  can  tell  you.  Thackeray. 

Wide-awake  (wid'a-wak),  n.  [So  called 
because  worn  greatly  by  smart  sporting 
men.]  A  species  of  soft  felt  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  up  all  round. 

I  take  my  wide-awake  from  the  peg.    Thackeray. 

He  (the  knight)  .  .  .  has  found  a  -wide-awake 
cooler  than  an  iron  kettle.  Kingsley. 

Wide-chapped  (wld'chopt),  n.  Having  a 
wide  mouth.  'The  wide -chapped  rascal.' 
Shak. 

Wide-gauge  ( wld'gaj ).  n.  Same  as  Broad 
Gauge.  See  under  BROAD. 

Widely  (wld'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  wide  manner 
or  degree;  with  great  extent  each  way;  as, 
the  gospel  was  widely  disseminated  by  the 
apostles.— 2.  Verymuch;  to  a  great  distance 
or  degree;  far. 

The  subject  of  Milton,  in  some  points,  resemblec 
that  of  Dante  ;  but  he  has  treated  it  in  a  widely  dif 
ferent  manner.  Macaulay. 

Wide-mouthed  (wid'mouTHd),  a.  Having 
a  wide  mouth.  'The  little  wide-mouthed 
heads  upon  the  spout.'  Tennyson. 

Widen  (wi'dn),  v.t.     1,  To  make  wide  01 


wider;  to  extend  in  lircadth;  as,  to  widen  a 
field;  to  widen  a  breach. 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widen  d  with  the  process  of 
the  suns.  Tennyson. 

'2.  To  throw  open. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope :    .    .    . 

'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 

Not  for  the  fliers.  Shak, 

Widen  (wi'dn),  v.i.  To  prow  wide  or  wider; 
to  enlarge;  to  extend  itself.  'And  arches 
if  id  <'it.  ;uid  1<  >]!•_:  aisles  extend.'  Pope. 

Wideness  (wid'm-s),  n.  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  wide;  breadth;  width;  great 
extent  between  the  sides;  as,  the  ir-i<l <•»<>.-..•< 
of  arnom.- --1.  Luix'f  extent  in  all  directions; 
as,  the  'wideneaif  of  the  sea  or  ocean. 

Wide-Skirted(\vid'skert-ed),a.  Having  wide 
borders;  extensive. 

With  plenteous  rivers  and  -wide-skirted  meads, 
\Vu  make  thee  lady.  SAak. 

Wide-spread  (wid'sprcd),  a.  Spread  to  a 
great  distance;  extending  far  and  wide. 

To  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  take  a  larger  view  of  the  wide-spread  and 
infinitely  diversified  constitution  of  men  and  aflairs 
in  a  large  society.  Brougham, 

Wide -Stretched  (wid'strecht),  a.  Large; 
extensive.  *  Widi- -stretched  honours.'  Shale. 

Wide- Where, t  adv.  Widely;  far  and  near. 
Chaucer. 

Widgeon  (wij'on),  n.  [Comp.  the  French 
vigeon,  vingeon,  gingeon,  names  of  ducks,  the 
origin  of  the  word  being  doubtful.]  1.  A  spe- 
cies of  natatorial  bird  allied  to  the  Anatida; 
or<\Mcks\ihQMarecapenelope.  The  widgeons 
are  migratory  birds  which  breed  occasionally 
in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  but 
the  ordinary  breeding  place  is  In  more  north- 
ern regions,  which  they  quit  on  the  approach 


Common  Widgeon  (Mareca  fenelope}. 

of  winter,  and  journey  southward.  They  are 
very  numerous  in  the  British  islands  during 
the  winter,  where  they  spread  themselves 
along  the  shores  and  over  the  marshes  and 
lakes.  They  feed  on  aquatic  plants,  and  on 
grass  like  the  geese.  They  have  always  been 
in  request  for  the  table.  The  American  wid- 
geon is  the  Mareca  ainericana.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Carolina,  and  is  often  called 
bald-pate,  from  the  white  on  the  top  of  the 
head .-—2.  From  the  widgeon  being  supposed 
to  be  a  foolish  bird,  applied  formerly  to  a 
fool.  Compare  goose,  gudgeon. 

The  apostles  of  this  false  religion, 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  -widgeon. 

Hudibras. 

WldOW  (wid'6),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weoduwe,  wid- 
uwe,  wuduwe,  a  widow;  D.  weduwe,  L.G. 
wedewe,  G.  ivittwe,  O.H.G.  wituwa,  Goth. 
viduvo.  Cog.  'Bulg.vidova,vdova,  Rus.  vdova, 
L.  vidua,  from  viduus,  deprived  (see  VOID); 
Skr.  vidhavd,  a  widow.]  A  woman  who  has 
lost  her  husband  by  death,  and  who  re- 
mains still  unmarried. 

Widow  in  old  English  was  both  masculine  and 
feminine.  The  word  was  afterwards  limited  in  ap- 
plication to  women,  because  the  position  of  a  VwtfW 
is  so  often  of  a  distressing  character;  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  a  man  who  had  lost 
his  wife  by  a  single  word,  the  masculine  sumx  was 
added  to  the  recognised  feminine  widow. 

E.  Adams. 

Used  adjectively. 

How  may  we  content 

This  wdow  ladyT  Skak 

Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the  -widow 
queen  is  with  child?  Locke. 

—  Widow  bewitched,  a  woman  separated 
from  her  husband ;  a  grass-widow  (which 
see). 

They  should  see  you  divorced  from  your  husband 
— a  widow,  nay.  to  live  (a  ividirw  bnaitched)  worse 
than  a  widow;  for  widows  may  marry  again.  Bailey. 

—Widow's  chamber,  the  apparel  and  furni- 
ture of  the  bed-charnber  of  the  widow  of  a 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  30; 


j,  job:      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;     zh.  azure.— See  KEY. 
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London  freeman,  to  which  she  was  formerly 
entitled.  —  Widow't  man.     See  extract. 

Widow's  men  are  imaginary  sailors,  borne  on  the 
books,  and  receiving  pay  and  prize  money,  which  is 
appropriated  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Marryat. 

Widow  (wid'6),  ».(.  i.  To  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  a  widow;  to  bereave  of  a  hus- 
band or  mate:  rarely  used  except  in  the 
participle. 

In  this  city,  he 
Hath  wtdnfA  and  unchilded  many  a  one.    SIi.-,k. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right.    [Rare.] 

For  his  possessions, 

Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband.  Shak. 

3.  To  strip  of  anything  good.    '  The  widow'd 
isle  in  mourning.'    Dryden. 

Trees  of  their  shrivel'd  fruits 

Are  iLidnod.  J.  Philips. 

4.t  To  survive  as  the  widow  of:  to  be  widow 
to. 

Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon 
and  Tt'idtnv  them  all.  Shaft 

Widow-bench  (wid'6-bensh),  n.  That  share 
which  a  widow  is  allowed  of  her  husband's 
estate,  besides  her  jointure.  Wharton 

Widow-bird  (wid'6-berd),  n.  The  whidah- 
flnen  (which  see). 

Widower  (wid'6-er),  n.  A  man  who  has  lost 
his  wife  by  death.  '  Our  widoicer's  second 
marriage-day.'  Shak.  See  extract  under 
WIDOW. 

Widowerhood  (wid'6-er-hud),  n.  The  state 
of  a  widower. 

Widowhood  (wid'6-hud),  n.  i.  The  state  of 
a  man  whose  wife  is  dead,  or  of  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  dead,  and  who  has  not 
married  again:  generally  applied  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  widow:  used 
figuratively  in  quotation. 

Mother  and  daughter,  you  behold  them  both  in 
their  -widowhood—  Torcello  and  Venice.    Rus&itt. 

2.  t  Estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

For  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  Tuidtrwltood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me 
In  all  my  lands.  Shak. 

Widow-hunter(wid'o-hunt-er),  n.  One  who 
seeks  or  courts  widows  for  a  jointure  or  for- 
tune. Addison. 

Widowly  (wid'o-li),  adv.  Like  a  widow;  be- 
coming a  widow.  [Rare.] 

Widow-maker  (wid'o-mak-er),  n.  One  who 
makes  widows  by  bereaving  them  of  their 
husbands.  Shak. 

Widow-wail  (wid'6-wal),  n.  Cneormn  tri- 
coceum,  a  hardy  shrub  with  procumbent 
stems,  lance-shaped  evergreen  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  pink  sweet-scented  flowers 

Width  (width),  n.  [From  wide;  comp. 
breadth,  length.]  Breadth;  wideness;  the 
extent  of  a  thing  from  side  to  side;  as,  the 
width  of  cloth;  the  width  of  a  door.  'The 
width  of  many  a  gaping  wound.'  Drayton. 

The  two  remained 
Apart  by  all  the  chamber's  width.      Tennyson. 

Widual  t  (wid'u-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  widow;  vidual.  Bale 
Wiel  (wel),  n.  [O.E.  wele,  weel,  A.  Sax.  wael 
O.D.  wael,  a  whirlpool.]  A  small  whirlpool; 
an  eddy.  Burns.  [Scotch  ] 
Wield  (weld),  v.t.  [O.E.  welden,  pret  weld- 
ed, welte,  A.  Sax.  (ge)weldan,  (ge)wyldan, 
from  wealdan,  pret.  wcold;  Icel.  valda,  to 
wield;  O.H.G.  waltan,  G.  walten,  to  rule, 
manage;  Goth,  valdan,  to  govern  Probably 
from  same  root  as  L.  valeo,  to  he  strong 
See  VALID.]  1.  To  use  with  full  command 
or  power,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy  for  the 
holder;  to  hold  aloft  or  swing  freely  with 
the  arm;  as,  to  wield  a  sword.  'To  wield 
a  sceptre.'  Shak. 

Part  Ttfield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 

2  To  handle;  to  use  or  employ  with  "the 
hand:  often  with  a  touch  of  humour. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  toieldl 

3.  To  have  the  management  or  employment 
of;  to  manage;  to  employ. 

Her  new-born  power  was  wielded  at  the  first  by 
unprincipled  and  ambitious  men.          DC  Quincty. 

4.  To  sway;  to  influence. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece. 

—To  wield  the  sceptre,  to  govern  with  su- 
preme command. 

Wieldable  (weld'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 
wielded. 


Wieldancet  (weld'ans),  n.  The  actor  power 
of  wielding.     Bp.  Hall. 


Wielder  (weld'er),  n.     One  who  wields  em- 
ploys, or  manages.    Milmaa 
Wieldsomet  (weki'sum).  n.      Capable  of 
being  easily  managed  or  wielded.    Falman 
Wieldy(weld'i),a.    [O.E.  wcldi/,  from  m'elde 
to  wield.]    Capable  of  being  wielded-  man- 
ageable; wieldable.     Johnson 
Wier  (wer),  ?i.    Same  as  Wear 
Wiery  t  (wi'ri),  a.     Wiry.     'Wiery  gold' 
Peacham. 

Wiery,  t  a.  [A.  Sax  tear,  a  pool,  a  fishpond  ] 
Wet;  moist;  marshy. 

Wife  (wif),  n.  pi.  Wives  (wivz).  [A.  Sax.  wif, 
a  woman,  a  wife  (neut.,  pi.  wif);  D.  iriif 
Icel.  vlf,  Dan.  via.  G.  weib,  woman  The 
root  meaning  is  doubtful;  often  connected 
with  weave.  This  word  gives  the  first  syl- 
lable of  woman.  See  WOMAN.]  1.  Originally 
a  woman  of  mature  age  that  is  or  might  be 
married,  and  in  common  language  often  still 
so  applied,  especially  in  Scotland.  In  lit- 
erature used  now  only  in  compound  words 
generally  designing  a  woman  of  low  employ- 
ment; as,  alewi/e,  fish- trite. —  '2  The  law- 
ful consort  of  a  man;  a  woman  who  is  united 
to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock- 
the  correlative  of  husband.  '  The  husband 
of  one  wife.'  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

He  that  hath  tuift  and  children  hath  given  host- 
ages to  fortune:  lor  they  are  impediments  to  i-reat 
enterprises  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Ban,,. 

A  good  wife  is  heaven's  last  best  gift  to  man  his 
angel  and  minister  of  graces  innumerable,  his  t*eln 
of  many  virtues,  his  casket  of  jewels.  y,r.  Taylor. 

Wife-carle  (wif'karl),  n.  A  man  who  busies 
himself  about  household  affairs  or  woman's 
work.  [Scotch.] 

Wifehpod  (wif'hnd),  n.  State  and  character 
of  a  wife.  '  The  stately  flower  of  female  for- 
titude, of  perfect  wifehood. '  Tennyson 

Wifeless  (wif'les),  a.  Without  a  wife-'un- 
married.  Tennyson. 

Wifelike  (wif'lik),  a.  Resembling  or  per- 
taining to  a  wife  or  woman.  '  Wifelike  go- 
vernment.' Shak.  '  Wif  elite,  her  hand  in 
one  of  his.'  Tennyson. 

Wifely  (wif'li),  a.  Like  a  wife;  becoming  a 
wife.  'With  all  the  tenderness  of  wifely 
love.'  Dryden. 

Wife-ridden  (wif'rid-n),  a.  Unduly  influ- 
enced by  a  wife;  ruled  or  tyrannized  over 

by  a  wife;  henpecked. 

Listen  not  to  those  sages  who  advise  you  always 
to  scorn  the  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply 
with  her  requests  pronounce  you  -wife.ridden. 

Wig  (wig),  7i.    (An  abbrev.  of  periwig'.]™ An 


Wigs  are  usually  made  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural hair,  but  formally  curled  win-s  are 
worn  professionally  by  judges  and  lawyers 
in  Britain,  and  they  appear  sometimes  in 
the  livery  of  servants.  Wigs  are  also  much 
used  on  the  stage. 

Wig,  Wigg(wig),n.  [D.  wegge,  a  kind  of  cake 
or  loaf;  G.  week,  wecke,  a  roll  of  bread-  per- 
haps originally  of  a  wedge  shape  ]  A  sort  of 
or'local  "''ir4'saadale-'  f'Py»-  [Obsolete 
Wigan  (wig-an),  n.  [Probably  from  the  town 
of  n  man  in  Lancashire.]  A  stiff,  open  can- 
vas-like fabric,  used  for  stiffening  and  pro- 
tecting the  lower  inside  surface  of  skirts 
<tc. 

Wig-block  (wig-blok),  n.  A  block  or  shaped 
piece  of  wood  for  fitting  a  wig  in 
Wigeon  (wij'on).    Same  as  Widgeon. 
Wigged  (wigd),  a.   Having  the  head  covered 
with  a  wig. 

Wiggery  (  wig'er-i ),  n.  1.  The  work  of  a 
wigmaker;  false  hair. 

She  was  a  ghastly  thing  to  look  at.  as  well  from 
the  quantity  as  from  the  nature  of  the  ivigxeries  that 
she  wore.  Tralhpc. 

2.  Excess  of  formality;  red-tapism  'Such 
mountains  of  wiggeries  and  follies.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Wigging  (wig'ing),  n.  A  rating;  a  scoldin"- 
a  rebuke,  especially  in  public. 

If  the  head  of  a  firm  calls  a  clerk  into  the  parlour 
and  rebukes  him,  it  is  an  ear-nixing;  if  done  before 
the  other  clerks,  it  is  a  wigging.  Slang  Diet. 

Wiggle  (wigT),  v.t.  andi.  To  wriggle.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Wigher.t  v.i.  To  neigh;  to  whinny.  Beau 
<t  Fl.  [Rare.] 

Wight  (wit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wiht,  wuht,  a  crea- 
ture of  any  kind,  an  individual,  a  thing-  D 
wicht,  a  baby;  G.  wicht,  creature,  wretch 
fellow;  Goth,  vailits,  fern.,  vaiht,  neut  a 
thing,  a  whit;  Icel.  vcettr,  a  wight;  Dan. 
vcette,  an  elf;  originally  perhaps  meaning  a 
moving  creature,  and  allied  to  wag,  weigh 
Wh.it  is  this  word  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  and  it  is  also  contained  in  aught 
naught,  or  nought.]  1.  A  human  being-  a 
person,  either  male  or  female.  'The  u-i-i/it 
of  all  the  world  who  lov'd  thee  best '  Dry- 
den.  [Obsolete,  though  still  sometimes  used 
ill  humour  or  irony,  or  as  an  archaism.  ] 
She  was  a  iv!ght  if  ever  such  ™ ight  were — 
To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.  Shall. 


Forms  of  Wigs  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

i,  Time  of  lames  I.  2,  Time  of  Charles  I 
3.  4,  5,  Restoration;  Charles  II.  6,  7,  Time  of  James 
II.  and  Anne.  8,  9,  Time  of  William  and  Mary 

10,  Campaign  Wig,   1684.      it,   Ramilie  Wig,   17,6 

11,  Bob i  Wig.  174,.   ,3,  ,4,The  Maccaronies'  Wig,  1772! 
<5.  >6,  Wigs  of  1 774-80.     17,  18.  Wigs  of  1785-95. 

artificial  covering  of  hair  for  the  head,  used 
generally  to  conceal  baldness,  but  formerly 
worn  as  a  fashionable  means  of  decoration. 


These  sprightly  gallants  loved  a  lass,  call'd  Lirone 

the  bright, 
In  the  whole  world  there  scarcely  was  so  delicate  a 

"•**  Drayton. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight; 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth 
And  vexed  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  night 
Ah  met  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  -wight 

8mm. 

2.t  A  preternatural  or  supernatural  being- 
an  unearthly  creature.     Chaucer. 

The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  garlands  and 
chaplets  but  due  to  the  celestial  and  heavenly  wights 
Holland. 

3.  t  A  moment;  an  instant.  Chaucer 
Wightt  (wit),  a.  [Icel.  vtgr,  neut.  vigt  war- 
like, fit  for  war;  Sw.  mg,  agile,  nimble;  the 
it.  meaning  is  seen  from  Icel.  vtg.  A  Sax 
wig,  war,  a  fight;  Icel.  vega,  to  fight.]  Hav- 
ingwarlike  prowess;  strongandactive;  agile- 
nimble.  [How  only  poetical.) 

He  was  so  nimble  and  so  -wight 

From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light.  Spenser. 
Thirty  steeds  both  fleet  and  -wight 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 

in-  IV.  Scott 

Wight,  t  n.    A  weight.    Chaucer. 
Wightlyt  (wit'li),  adv.    1.  Swiftly;  nimbly; 
quickly. 

For  day  that  was  is  ivightly  past.        Spenser, 

2.  Stoutly;  with  strength  or  power 

Wigless  (wiyies),  a.  Without  a  wig;  wear- 
ing no  wig.  '  Wigless  judges.'  W.  U  Rus- 
sell. 

Wigmaker  (wig-mak-er),  n.  One  who  makes 
wigs. 

Wigreve  (wig[rev),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wic-gerefa— 
wig,  a  dwelling,  a  village,  and  gertfa,  a 
reeve.  See  GRIEVE.]  A  hamlet  bailiff  or 
steward. 

Wig-tree  (wig'tre),n.  Venetian  sumac  (Shut 
cotinws),  the  wood  of  which  is  used  as  a  yel- 
low dye. 

Wigwam  (wigVam),  71.  [Knisteneaux  In- 
dian wigwaum,  Algonquin  wiguiaum  ]  An 
Indian  cabin  or  hut,  so  called  in  North 
America.  These  huts  are  generally  of  a 
conical  shape,  formed  of  bark  or  mats  laid 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull:      oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  abtine;        y,  So.  ley. 
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over  stakes  planted  in  the  ground  and  cou- 
veruinu'  nt  tup.  where  is  an  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke. 


• 

Wigwams  of  North  American  Indians. 

Wig-weaver  (wig'wev-er),  n.  One  who 
manufactures  wigs;  a  wigniaker.  Confer. 

Wike  (wlk),  n.  [Sliort  form  of  uncker.]  A 
temporary  mark,  as  with  a  twig  or  tree- 
branchlet,  used  to  divide  swaths  to  be  mown 
incommons.&c.  [Provincial English.]  Called 
also  Wicker. 

Wiket(wik),n.  [See  WICK.]  A  home;  a  dwell- 
ing. Halliicell. 

Wike.t  n.    A  week.    Chaucer. 

Wikke.t  a.    Wicked.    Chaucer. 

Wild  (wild),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wild,  wild,  not  tame, 
savage ;  Sc.  will,  wild,  also  bewildered, 
astray  (as  'to  gang  will,'  to  lose  one's  way); 
Icel.  villr,  wild,  astray,  bewildered ;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  vild,  D.  wild,  G.  wild,  Goth,  viltheis, 
wild.  No  doubt  of  same  origin  as  will,  an 
animal  that  is  wild,  also  wandering  at  its 
will.  See  WILL.]  1.  Living  in  a  state  of 
nature;  inhabiting  the  forest  or  open  field; 
roving;  wandering;  not  tame;  not  domestic; 
as,  a  wild  boar;  a  wild  ox;  a  wild  cat;  a  wild 
bee.  '  When  wild  In  woods  the  noble  sav- 
age ran.'  Dryden.—Z.  Savage;  uncivilized; 
ungoverned;  unrefined;  ferocious;  sanguin- 
ary: used  of  persons  or  practices.  'The 
wildest  savagery.'  Shak. 

None  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.  Waller. 

3.  Growing  or  produced  without  culture ; 
produced  by  unassisted  nature,  or  by  wild 
animals ;   native ;   not  cultivated;  as,  wild 
parsnep;  wild  cherry;  wild  honey.    'Make 
a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree.'    Bacon. 

With  -wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha' strew'd  his 
grave.  Shak. 

4.  Desert;  not  inhabited;  uncultivated;  hav- 
ing a  certain  gloomy  grandeur;  as,  a  wild 
forest. 

These  high  -wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws  out  our  mites,  and  makes  them  wearisome. 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride  Shak- 

Along  tiiy  wild  and  willow'd  shore.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  Turbulent;  tempestuous;  stormy;  furious; 
violently  agitated :  used  in  both  a  physical 
and  moral  sense ;  as,  the  wUd  winds.  'The 
times  are  wild. '  Shak,  '  A  fiery  dawning  wild 
with  wind.'  Tennyson. 

Let  this  same  be  presently  performed 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild.  Shak. 

Mixt  together  in  so  -wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him. 
Addtson. 

6.  Violent ;  unregulated ;  inordinate ;  pas- 
sionate; as,  a  wild  outbreak  of  rage.   '  Wild 
grief.'    Shak. 

Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be 
•wild.  Tennyson. 

7.  Loose  or  disorderly  in  conduct;   going 
beyond   due   bounds ;   ungoverned :   some- 
times in  a  bad  sense,  but  often  used  as  a 
term  of  very  slight  reproach,  in  the  sense  of 
light;  giddy;  wanton;  frolicsome;  wayward. 

He  kept  company  with  the  -wild  prince  and  Poins. 

SAai. 

Besides,  thou  art  a  beau.    What's  that,  my  child? 
A  fop  well  dress'd,  extravagant  and  -wild.    Dryden. 
I  have  been  -wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive 
me  now.  Tennyson. 

8.  Reckless;  incautious;  rash;  inconsiderate; 
not  in  accordance  with  reason  or  prudence; 
as,  a  wild  adventure.     *  A  wild  speculative 
project.'    Swift. 

A  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters.  Shak. 

9.  Wanting  order  and  regularity,  or  quiet 
and  composure  in  any  manner;  extrava- 
gant; irregular;  fantastic;  eccentric.  '  Wild 
in  their  attire.'   Shak.     '  Wild  work  in  hea- 
ven.'  Milton. — 10.  Indicating  strong  emo- 


tion or  excitement;  excited;  roused;  bewil- 
dered; distracted;  as,  a  wild  look.  '  WUd 
and  whirling  words.*  Shak. 

Wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 

The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.    Shak. 

11.  Anxiously  eager;  ardent  to  pursue,  per- 
form, or  obtain. 

And  there. 

All  ivil d  to  found  an  university 

For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled.   Tennyson. 

Used  adverbially. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 

I  had  it  from  my  father.  S/tat. 

Wild  forms  the  first  part  of  a  number  of 
compounds  (see  below),  many  of  which, how- 
ever, are  often  printed  as  separate  words.— 
Wild  hunt,  a  legend,  spread  in  one  form  or 
another  over  all  German  lands,  and  found 
also  in  France  and  Spain,  of  a  wild  hunts- 
man, who  with  a  phantom  host  goes  career- 
ing over  woods,  fields,  and  villages  during 
the  night,  accompanied  with  the  shouts  of 
huntsmen  and  the  baying  of  hounds.— To 
run  wild,  (a)  to  grow  wild  or  savage;  to  take 
to  vicious  courses  or  a  loose  way  of  living. 

She  has  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  younger  ran 
wild,  and  went  for  a  soldier.  Dickens. 

(&)  To  escape  from  cultivation  and  grow  in 
a  wild  state. — A  wild  shot,  a  random  or 
chance  shot. 

The  aunt,  touched  in  the  soft  place  in  her  heart 
through  her  ruffled  feathers,  was  brought  down  by  a 
•wild  shot,  when  considered  quite  out  of  distance. 
George  Eliot. 

Wild  (wild),  n.  1.  A  desert;  an  uninhabited 
and  uncultivated  tract  or  region;  a  forest 
or  sandy  desert;  as,  the  loilds  of  America; 
the  wilds  of  Africa;  the  sandy  wilds  of 
Arabia.  'The  vasty  wilds  of  wide  Arabia.' 
Shak. 

Then  Libya  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain'd 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  -wild  of  sand.  Addtson. 

2,  t  Same  as  Weald.  '  A  franklin  in  the  wild 
of  Kent.'  Shak. 

Wild-basil  wild'baz-il),  n.  A  British  peren- 
nial labiate  plant,  the  Calamintha  Clinopo- 
dium  or  Clinopodium  vulgare.  It  has  large 
purple  flowers  in  crowded  whorls,  with  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  grows  on  hills  and  dry 
bushy  places. 

Wildbeast  (wild'best),  n.  An  untamed  or 
savage  animal.  '  The  blind  wtidbeast  of 
force. '  Tennyson. 

Wild-boar  (wild'bor),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
hog  kind,  the  Sus  scrofa,  from  which  the 
domesticated  swine  are  descended.  See 
BOAR. 

Wild-born  (wild'born),  a.  Born  in  a  wild 
state. 

Wild-brain  (wiWbran),  n.  A  giddy,  vola- 
tile, heedless  person;  a  harebrain.  T.  Mid- 
dleton. 

Wild-bugloss  (wild'bu-glos),  n.  A  plant, 
Lycopsis  arvensis. 

Wild-cat  (wlld'kat),  n.  A  ferocious  animal 
of  the  genus  Felis,  the  F.  catus.  See  CAT. 

Wild-chamomile  (wild'kam-6-mll),  n.  A 
British  plant,  Statricaria  Chamomilla,  See 
MATRICARIA. 

Wild-cherry  (wlld'che-ri),  n.  An  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Cerasus,  the  C.  viryiniaiia. 
It  bears  a  small  astringent  fruit  resembling 
a  cherry,  and  the  wood  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work,  being  of  a  light  red  colour  and 
compact  texture. 

Wild-cucumber  (wild'ku-kum-ber),  n.  A 
plant,  Moinordica  elaterium. 

Wild-duck  (wlld'duk),  n.  An  aquatic  fowl 
of  the  genus  Anas,  the  A .  Boschas,  otherwise 


Wild-duck  (Anas  Boschas). 

called  the  Mallard,  and  found  wild  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America.  It  is  the  stock  of 
the  common  domestic  duck.  See  DUCK. 

Wilde-beest  (weT  da-bast),  n.  [D.,  wild 
beast]  The  South  African  name  for  the 
gnu. 

Wilder  (wil'der),  v.t.  [Shortened  form  of 
bewilder.  ]  To  cause  to  lose  the  way  or 
track ;  to  puzzle  with  mazes  or  difficulties ; 


to  bewilder.  '  Long  lost  and  icilder'd  in  the 
maze  of  fate.'  I'opc. 

'  Alas ! '  said  she,  '  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  lady !  it  hath  •wildered  you : '     Coleridge. 

Wilderedly(wil'derd-Ii),  adv.  In  uwildered 
manner;  bewilderedly;  wildly;  incoherently. 

It  is  but  in  thy  passion  and  thy  lie.it 

Thou  speak'st  so  wildtredly.    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Wilderment  (wil'der-ment),  n.     Bewilder- 
ment; confusion.  '  This  icililcrtttent  of  wreck 
and  death.'    T.  Moore.     [Poetical.] 
In  wrildermcnt  of  gazing  I  looked  up,  and  I  looked 
down.  E.  B.  Rrowning. 

Wilderness  (vdl'der-nes),  n.  [Formed  with 
suffix  -ness  from  older  ivilderne,  a  wilderness 
or  forest  tract,  from  A.  Sax.  wilder,  a  wild 
animal,  from  wild,  wild;  comp.  D.  wildernix, 
Dan.  vildnis,  G.wildniss,  wilderness.]  1.  A 
desert;  a  tract  of  land  or  region  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  by  human  beings,  whether 
a  forest  or  a  wide  barren  plain. 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  ivilderntss, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade.    Milton. 

2.  A  wild;  a  waste  of  any  nature.  '  Environed 
with  a  ivildcrness  of  sea.'    Shak. 

The  wat'ry  •wilderness  yields  no  supply.     Waller. 

3.  A  portion  of  a  garden  set  apart  for  things 
to  grow  in  unchecked  luxuriance. — 4.t  A 
scene  of  disorder.    '  A  wilderness  of  sweets. ' 
Mitten, 

Rome  is  but  a  -wilderness  of  tigers.        Shak. 

5.t  Wildness;  confusion. 

The  paths  and  bower  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  -wilderness  with  ease.  Milton. 

Wildfire  (wlld'fir),  n.  I.  A  composition  of 
inflammable  materials  readily  catching  fire 
and  hard  to  be  extinguished;  Greek-fire. 

Brimstone,  pitch,  wild/ire,  burn  easily,  and  are 
hard  to  quench.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  lightning  unaccompanied  by 
thunder.— 3.  A  name  for  erysipelas;  also  ;i 
name  for  lichen  circumscriptus,  an  eruptive 
disease,  consisting  of  clusters  or  patches  of 
papulee.  —  4.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  of 
sheep,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  — Wild-fire  rash,  in  pathol.  a  species  of 
gum-rash,  in  which  the  pimples  are  in  clus- 
ters or  patches,  generally  flying  from  part 
to  part. 

Wild-fowl  (wild'foul),  n.  A  name  given  to 
birds  of  various  species  which  are  pursued 
as  game,  but  ordinarily  restricted  to  birds 
belonging  to  the  orders  Grallatores  and 
Natatores;  water-fowl. 

Wild-germander  (wild-jer-mau'der),  n.  A 
plant,  Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

Wild-goose  (wild'gos),  n.  A  water-fowl  of 
the  genus  Anser,  the  A.  ferus,  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  the  stock  of  the  domestic 
goose.  The  wild-goose,  known  also  as  the 
Gray-lag,  was  formerly  abundant  in  the 
fenny  parts  of  England,  and  resided  there 
all  the  year,  but  it  is  now  only  known  as  a 
winter  visitant  to  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  species  found  in  Britain. 
The  term  wild-goose  is  also  promiscuously 
applied  to  several  species  of  the  goose-kind 
found  wild  in  Britain,  as  A.  pahistris,  A. 
segetum,  and  A.  brachyrhynchus.  The  wild- 
goose  of  North  America,  also  migratory,  is 
a  distinct  species,  the  A.  Cygnopsis  or  cana- 
densis.  —  Wild-goose  chase,  the  pursuit  of 
anything  in  ignorance  of  the  direction  it 
will  take;  hence,  a  foolish  pursuit  or  enter- 
prise. According  to  Dyce  a  wild-goose  chase 
was  a  kind  of  horse  race,  where  two  horses 
were  started  together,  and  whichever  rider 
could  get  the  lead  the  other  was  obliged  to 
follow  him  over  whatever  ground  the  fore- 
most jockey  chose  to  go. 

Wildgrave  (wild'grav),  n.  [G.  wildgraf, 
from  wildt  game,  wild  animals,  and  yraf, 
commonly  a  title  equivalent  to  count.]  A 
head  forest-keeper  in  Germany  in  former 
times;  an  official  having  the  superintendence 
of  the  game  in  a  forest:  different  from  a 
waldgrave  or  woodreeve.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wild-honey  (wlld'hun-i),  n.  Honey  that  is 
made  by  wild  bees  or  bees  not  kept  by  man. 

Wilding  (wild'ing),  a.  Wild;  not  cultivated 
or  domesticated.  'Was  gay  with  wilding 
flowers.'  Tennyson.  [Poetical.] 

The  -wilding  kid  sports  merrily.        J.  Baillie. 

Wilding  (wild'ing),  n.  A  plant  that  is  wild 
or  that  grows  without  cultivation,  as  a  crab- 
apple  tree.  'A  kind  of  crab  tree  also  or 
wilding.'  Holland.  'Where  the  ruddy  wild- 
ings grew.'  Dryden. 

The  fruit,  however,  of  the  plant  (a  lemon)  at  Cros- 
cello  is  small,  of  little  juice,  and  bad  quality;  I  pre- 
sume it  to  be  a  -wilding.  Landor. 
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Wildish  (wild'ish),  a.  Somewhat  wild.  '. 
wtldUi  destiny. '  Wordsworth, 

He  is  a  little  ivildish,  they  say.    Riclutrdson. 

Wild-laud  (wildland),  n.  Land  not  cult 
vated  or  in  a  state  that  renders  it  unfit  fo 
cultivation;  lain!  lying  waste  or  unoccupiec 

Wild-lichen  (wild'li-ken  or  wild'lich-en),  > 
Luhen  agritts,  an  eruptive  disease,  in  wliic 
the  papula?  are  distributed  in  clusters  o 
large  patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour. 

Wild-liquorice  (wild'lik-er-is),  n.  A  plant 
the  Abrus  precatorius.  See  ABRUS. 

Wildly  (wild 'li),  adv.    In  a  wild  state  o 
manlier:  (a)  without  cultivation. 
That  which  grows  -wildly  of  itself  is  worth  nothing 
Dr.  H.  More. 

(6)  In  arough.  rude.oruncultivated  fashion 
•  Wildly  overgrown  with  hair. '  Skak 
(c)  Without  tameness ;  with  fierceness;  sav 
agely;  as.  to  rage  wildly,  (d)  With  disorder 
with  perturbation  or  distraction;  with  i 
fierce  or  roving  look:  as.  to  start  wildly  fron 
one's  seat;  to  stare  wildly. 

She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 

(e)  Without  attention;  heedlessly;  incon 
siderately;  foolishly.  '  I  prattle  something 
tooicildly.'  S/iak.  (f)  Capriciously ;  irra 
tionally;  extravagantly;  irregularly. 

Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  east?         ll'ilkint. 
She,  wildly  wanton,  wears  by  night  away 
The  sign  of  all  our  labours  done  by  day. 

Wild-mare  (wild 'mar),  n.  An  untamed 
mare.  —  To  ride  the  wild-mare,  to  play  ai 
see-saw.  'Rides  the  wild-mare  with  the 
boys.'  Shak. 

WUdness  (wlld'nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
wild:  (a)  the  state  of  being  untamed.  (i>)  A 
rough  uncultivated  state;  state  of  being 
waste;  as,  the  wildness  of  a  forest  or  heath, 
(c)  Unchecked  or  disorderly  growth,  as  of  a 
plant.  Dryden.  (d)  Irregularity  of  manners; 
licentiousness.  'The  wildness  of  his  youth.' 
5Aot.  (e)  Savageness;  brutality;  fierceness. 
'  Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. ' 
Shak.  (/)  A  want  of  sober  judgment  or 
discretion. 

Our  youths  and  mildness  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity.  Shak. 

(g)  Alienation  of  mind;  distraction;  mad- 
ness. 

Ophelia,  I  wish 

That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness.  Shak. 

(K)  The  quality  of  being  undisciplined,  or 
not  subjected  to  method  or  rules. 

Is  there  any  danger  that  this  discipline  will  tame 
too  much  the  fiery  spirit,  the  enchanting  -mildness, 
and  magnificent  irregularity  of  the  orators  genius? 

U'irt. 

2.  A  wild  action.    Seeker. 

Wild-oat  (wild'ot),  n.  1.  A  British  plant  of 
the  genus  Avena,  the  A.  fatua,  a  common 
weed  in  clay  soils.  —  2.  A  species  of  grass, 
the  Arrhenatherumavenaceum,  which  often 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  good  mea- 
dows and  pastures ;  oat-grass.  —  Wild  oats. 
See  under  OAT. 

Wild-rice(wild'ris),n.  TheZizaniaaguatiea, 
a  large  kind  of  grass  which  grows  in  shallow 
water  or  miry  situations  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.  It  yields  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  food.  Called  also  Canada  Rice. 

Wild-rosemary  (wild'roz-ma-ri),n.  Aplant, 
the  Andromeda  polifolia. 

Wilds  (wildz),  n.  [Comp.  wield.]  In  agri. 
the  part  of  a  plough  by  which  it  is  drawn. 
[Provincial.] 

Wild-service-tree  (wild'ser-vis-tre),  n.  A 
British  tree,  Pyrus  torminalii.  See  SER- 
VICE-TREE. 

Wild-succory  (wild-sukTio-ri),  n.  A  British 
plant,  Cichorium  Intybus.  See  SUCCORY. 

Wild-swan  (wild'swon),  n.     The  Cygmu 

ferns  (less  commonly  Cygnus  mtisicus),  an 
aquatic  bird,  called  also  the  Whistling-swan 
and  Hooper.  This  noble  bird  appears  in 
winter  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  resides  in  summer  within  the  arctic 
circles.  (See  SWAN.)  'Made  the  wild-swan 
pause  in  her  cloud.'  Tennyson. 

Wild- tansy  (wild'tan-zi),  n.  A  plant,  Poten- 
tilla  ansenna.  See  POTENTTLLA. 

Wild-thyme  (wild'tim),  n.  Aplant,TAym«« 
Serpyllum.  See  THYME. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  -ii'iid-thytite  grows. 

Wild-Vine  (wild'vm),  n.    A  plant,  the  Viiis 

Labrusca.     See  VITIS. 
Wild -wood  (wild'wud),  a.    Belonging  to 

wild,  uncultivated,  or  unfrequented  woods. 

'The  wild-  wood  echoes.'  Burns.  'Wild-wood 

flowers.'    Burns. 


Wile  (wil),  n.  [A.  Sax,  it-lie,  wil,  wile;  Icel 
r  1.  rt'.-l.  artifice,  craft,  trick;  connection 
doubtful.  Guile  is  the  same  word,  but  ha 
come  to  us  directly  from  the  French.  Si 
GCILE.]  A  trick  or  stratagem  practised  t 
insnariug  or  deception;  a  sly,  insidious  art 
flee. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God  that  ye  may  b 
able  to  stand  against  the  wilts  of  the  devil. 

Eph.  vi.  n. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert.  I  boast  not ;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.  Milton. 

Wile  (wil),  i\  t.  pret.  &  pp.  wiled;  ppr.  wiling 
1. 1  To  deceive :  to  beguile ;  to  impose  ol 
Spenser. — 2.  To  draw  or  turn  away  as  b 
diverting  the  mind.  'To  wile  the  lengt 
from  languorous  hours,  and  draw  the  stin 
from  pain.'  Tennyson.  —3.  To  cajole-  t 
wheedle.  [Scotch.] 

Wileful  (wil'ful),  a.    Full  of  wiles;  wily 
tricky. 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wilfful  Vivien  lay.     Tentiy. 

Wilful  (wil'ful),  a.  1.  Governed  by  the  wil 
without  yielding  to  reason;  not  to  be  move 
from  one's  notions,  inclinations,  purposes,  o 
the  like,  by  counsel,  advice,  commands,  in 
structions,  &c. ;  obstinate;  stubborn;  refrac 
tory;  wayward;  inflexible;  as,  a  wilful  man 
a  wilful  horse. 

Her  father's  latest  word  humm'd  in  her  ear, 

'  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go,' 

And  changed  itself  and  echoed  in  her  heart, 

'  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die.'      Tennyson 

2.  Done  by  design ;  intentional ;  as,  wilfu 
murder.— 3.  t  Suffered  by  design;  in  accord 
ance  with  one's  free-will;  voluntary. 

A  proud  priest  may  be  known  when  he  denieth  tc 
follow  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  -wilful  poverty. 

Wilfully  ( wil'fnl-li ),  adv.  1.  In  a  wilfu 
manner;  obstinately;  stubbornly. 

Religion  is  a  matter  of  our  freest  choice  •  and  i 
men  will  obstinately  and  -wilfully  set  themselve- 
against  it,  there  is  no  remedy.  Tilletstni. 

2.  Bydesign;  with  set  purpose;  intentionally. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sac 
nfice  for  sins.  Heb.  x.  a«. 

Wilfulness  (wil'ful-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  wilful;  determination  to  have  one's 
own  way;  self-will;  obstinacy;  stubbornness, 
perverseness. 

Everywhere  I  observe  in  the  feminine  mind  some- 
thing of  beautiful  caprice,  a  flora!  exuberance  of  that 
charming  -uiUfuhuss  which  characterizes  our  dear 
human  sisters,  I  fear  through  all  worlds. 

De  Qitincey. 

2.  Intention;  character  of  being  done  by 
design.  '  The  deliberateness  and  wil/ulness, 
or  as  we  prefer  to  call  it  the  intention. 
which  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder ' 
3Iozley  tt  Whitely. 

Wilily  (wili-li),  adv.  In  a  wily  manner;  by 
stratagem; withinsidiousart;craftily.  "They 
did  work  wilily.'  Josh.  ix.  4. 

Wiliness  (wrli-nes),  n.  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  wily;  cunning;  guile. 

Wilk  (wilk),  n.  A  species  of  mollusc.  See 
WHELK. 

WLU  (wil),  TI.  [A.  Sax.  willa,  will,  from  wil- 
lan,  to  desire;  D.  wil,  Icel.  vili,  Dan  villie 
Sw.  and  Goth.  vUja,  O.H.G.  willo,  willio 
See  the  verb.]  1.  That  faculty  or  power  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  determine  either  to 
do  or  not  to  do  something  which  we  conceive 
to  be  in  our  power;  the  faculty  which  is 
exercised  in  deciding,  among  two  or  more 
objects,  which  we  shall  embrace  or  pursue; 
the  power  of  producing  acts  of  willing;  the 
power  of  control  which  the  mind  possesses 
over  its  own  operations. 

Appetite  is  the  will's  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  ap- 
petite's controller;  what  we  covet  according  to  the 
one,  by  the  other  we  often  reject.  Hooker. 

Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  determine  in 
things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his  deter- 
mination. To  this  power  we  give  the  name  of  it/ill. 

2.  The  act  of  willing;  the  act  of  determining 
choice  or  forming  a  purpose;  volition. 

It  is  necessary  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  '  volition '  in  order  to  understand 
the  import  of  the  word  'will,'  for  this  last  word  ex- 
presses the  power  of  mind  of  which  yolition  is  the 
act.  .  .  .  The  word  'will,'  however,  is  not  always 
used  in  this  its  proper  signification,  but  is  frequently 
substituted  for 'volition,  as  when  I  say  that  my  hand 
moves  in  obedience  to  my  will.  D.  Stewart. 

3.  The  determination  or  choice  of  one  pos- 
lessing  authority ;  discretionary  pleasure ; 
)ehest;  command;  degree. 

Thy  will  be  done.  MaL  vt  10. 

Go  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.      Pope. 

4.  Strong  wish  or  inclination;  bent  of  mind; 
disposition. 

He  that  complies  against  his  will, 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still.        Hudibras. 


Inclinatiaii  is  another  word  with  which  -Kill  is  fre- 
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My  poverty  and  not  my  -anil  consents.  Sic. 
the  word  a-,//  ,s  plainly  used  as  synonymous  with 
I'lcliriafton,  not  m  the  strict  logical  sense,  as  the  im- 
mediate antecedent  of  action.  It  is  with  the  same 
latitude  that  the  word  is  used  in  common  conversa- 
tion, when  we  speak  of  doing  a  thing  which  duty  pre- 
scribes, against  one's  own  will;  or  when  we  sneak 
of  doing  a  thing  willingly  or  unwillingly. 

b.  That  which  is  strongly  wished  or  desired. 
He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye  — 
The  marriage-guest  stood  still 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child 
T  he  mariner  hath  his  -will.  Coleridge. 

6.  Absolute  power  to  control,  determine  or 
dispose;  arbitrary  disposal. 

Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies. 

7.  In  law,  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man's  in- 
tentions as  tn  what  he  wills  to  be  performed 
after  his  death  in  relation  to  his  property 
a  testament.     In  England  no  will,  whether 
of  real  or  personal  estate,  is  to  be  valid  un- 
less it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot 
or  end  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person 
in  his  presence,  and  by  his  direction.    Such 
signature  must  be  made  or  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time, 
and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and  sub- 
scribe the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testa- 
tor.    Soldiers  on  actual  service,  or  mariners 
at  sea,  have  the  power  of  making  nuncu- 
pative mllg.     In  the  United  States  the  law 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of 
England.     In  Scotland  formerly  only  per- 
sonal property  could  be  disposed  of  by  will, 
real  property  being  conveyed  by  a  disposi- 
tion or  deed  in  which  the  testator's  liferent 
in  the  subject  was  reserved,  but  heritable 
property  can  now  be  so  disposed  of.— Gooil 
will,  (a)  favour;  kindness,     (b)  Right  inten- 
tion.  Phil.  i.  15.— Ill  will,  enmity;  unfriend- 
liness.    It  expresses  less  than  malice.     See 
GOOD-WILL,  and  ILL-WILL.  —  To  have  one's 
will,  to  obtain  what  is  desired. — To  work 
one'swill,  to  actabsolutely  according  toone's 
own  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or  fancy;  to  do  en- 
tirely what  one  pleases  with  something. 

For  though  the  Great  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break  and  -work  tlieir  will.  .  .  . 

Tfnnyson. 

—At  will,  at  pleasure.  To  hold  an  estate 
at  the  will  of  another  is  to  enjoy  the  pos- 
session at  his  pleasure,  and  be  liable  to  be 
ousted  at  any  time  by  the  lessor  or  proprie- 
tor. See  under  ESTATE.  —  With  a  will,  with 
willingness  and  pleasure;  with  all  one's 
heart;  heartily. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  business  -with  a  will. 
Dickens 

Will  (wil),  v.  aux.,  pres.  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he 
will;  past,  would;  no  past  participle.  [A. Sax. 
willan,  pres.  sing.  1  and  3  wile,  2  wilt  pi 
willath  (1,  2,  and  3);  pret.  wolde,  woldest;  pi. 
woldonor  woldan;  D.  willen,  Icel.  vilja,  Dan 
mile,  to  will ;  G.  will,  I  will,  he  will,  infln. 
wollen;  Goth,  viljan;  cog.  L.  volo,  I  will,  wife, 
to  will ;  Gr.  boulomai,  I  will.  Akin  well,  weal, 
wild.]  A  word  denoting  either  simple  futu- 
rity or  futurity  combined  with  volition  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Thus, 
in  the  first  person,  I  (we)  will,  the  word  de- 
notes willingness,  consent,  intention,  or  pro- 
mise; and  when  emphasized  it  indicates  de- 
termination or  fixed  purpose;  as,  I  will  go, 
if  you  please;  I  will  go  at  all  hazards;  I  mil 
have  it  in  spite  of  him.  In  the  second  and 
third  persons  will  expresses  only  a  simple 
future  or  certainty,  the  idea  of  volition,  pur- 
pose, or  wish  being  lost;  thus,  'you  will  go,' 
or '  he  will  go,'  indicates  a  future  event  only. 
The  second  person  may  also  be  used  :is  a 
polite  command ;  as,  you  will  be  sure  to  do 
as  I  have  told  you. — As  regards  u-ill  in  ques- 
tions Mr.  E.  Grant  White  lays  down  the 
following  rules:  •  ITiii  is  never  to  be  used  as 
a  question  with  the  first  person ;  as,  trill  I 
;o?  A  man  cannot  ask  if  lie  wills  to  do 
mything  that  he  must  know  and  only  he 
snows.  ...  As  a  question,  will  in  the  second 
person  asks  the  intention  of  the  person  ad- 
Iressed;  as,  will  you  go  to-morrow?  that  is, 
Do  you  mean  to  go  to-morrow?  ...  As  a 
question,  will  in  the  third  person  asks  what 
s  to  be  the  future  action  of  the  person 
spoken  of,  with  a  necessary  reference  to 
ntention;  as,  will  he  go?  that  is.  Is  he 
going?  Does  he  mean  to  go  and  is  his  going 
sure?'  Simple  futurity  with  the  first  per- 
son is  appropriately  expressed  by  shall. 
See  SHALL.)  Among  inaccurate  speakers 
and  writers,  especially  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       n,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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and  in  some  parts  of  the  I'tutt-il  States,  there 
is  some  confusion  in  the  u->e  of  shall  and 
will;  thus  will  improperly  takes  the  place 
of  shall  in  such  frequently  used  phrases  as, 
'I  will  be  obliged  to  you,'  '  we  will  be  at  a 
loss,'  '  I  will  be  much  gratified,'  and  so  on. 
-  Would  st;iii«ls  in  tin-  :-:unu  relation  to  will 
that  should  does  to  shall.  Thus  would  is 
seldom  or  never  a  preterite  indicative  pure 
and  simple,  being  mainly  employed  in  sub- 
junctive, conditional,  or  optative  senses,  in 
the  latter  case  having  often  the  functions 
and  force  of  an  independent  verb;  as,  (a)  con- 
ditional or  subjunctive,  'he  would  do  it  if  he 
could;'  'he  could  do  it  if  hewoidd;'  'they 
would  have  gone  had  they  been  permitted.' 
Here  it  will  be  seen  would  refers  to  the  pre- 
sent only,  tlk-  past  being  expressed  by  would 
have.  In  such  sentences  as  'He  was  mis- 
taken it  would  seem,'  or  'it  would  appear' — 
in  which  should  is  sometimes  used— would 
retains  almost  nothing  of  conditionally, 
having  merely  the  effect  of  softening  a  direct 
statement.  (Mr.  II.  Grant  White  regards 
'it  should  seem'  as  the  normal  expression, 
though  he  quotes  '  it  would  appear '  from 
good  English  writers.  He  himself  writes, 
•/(  would  seem  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
general  intelligence  should  kno\v,'&c.  Every- 
day English,  chap,  xiii.)  (b)  Optative;  'I 
would  that  I  were  young  again.'  In  this 
use  the  personal  pronoun  is  often  omitted. 
'  Would  to  God  we  had  died  in  Egypt.'  Ex. 
xvi.  3.  '  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0 
Absalom.'  2  Sam.  xviii.  3.  '  Would  thou 
wert  as  I  am. '  Shak,  —  Would  most  nearly  has 
the  force  of  a  simple  past  indicative  in  such 
sentences  as,  'he  would  go  and  you  see 
what  has  happened; '  but  this  implies  farther 
that  he  did  actually  go  or  at  least  set  out, 
and  the  ivould  is  here  emphatic.  —  Would  is 
also  used  to  express  a  habit  or  custom,  as  if 
it  implied  a  habitual  exercise  of  will;  as,  she 
would  weep  all  day;  every  other  day  he 
would  fly  into  a  passion.  —  Will  and  would 
were  formerly  often  used  with  adverbs  and 
prepositional  phrases  to  express  motion  or 
change  of  place,  where  modern  usage  would 
require  will  go,  would  go,  or  the  like.  *  Now 
I  will  away;'  'I'll  to  the  ale-house;'  'I  will 
about  it;'  *  fll  to  my  books;'  'he  is  very 
sick  and  would  to  bed ;'  '  there  were  wit  in 
thishead,an  'twouldout.'  Shak. — What  may 
be  called  a  similar  elliptical  usage  occurs  in 
such  phrases  as  'what  would  you?'  where 
present  usage  would  supply  have  or  do. 
WiU  (wil),  v.t.  [From  the  noun  rather  than 
from  the  auxiliary  verb.  In  this  use  the  con- 
jugation is  regular,  pres.  ind.  I  will,  thou 
wiliest,  he  wills,  &c.,  pret.  <fe  pp.  willed.] 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice;  to  form 
a  distinct  volition  of;  to  ordain;  to  decree; 
to  decide. 

Two  things  He  willeih — that  we  should  be  good, 
and  that  we  should  be  happy.  Barrow. 

A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  because 
he  can  walk  if  he  wilts  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  have  an  intention,  purpose,  or  desire 
of;  to  desire  or  wish;  to  intend. 

Her  words  had  issue  other  than  she  willed. 

Tennyson 

3.f  To  convey  or  express  a  command  or 
authoritative  instructions  to;  to  command; 
to  direct;  to  order. 

They  willed  me  to  say  so,  madam.         Shak. 

Send  for  music. 

And  jyi7/the  cooks  to  use  their  best  of  cunning 
To  please  the  palate.  Beau.  &•  Fl 

As  you  go,  -will  the  lord  mayor 
And  some  aldermen  of  his  brethren  .  .  . 
To  attend  our  further  pleasure  presently. 

J.  Webster 

4.f  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 

There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife?  Shak. 

5.  To  dispose  of  by  testament;  to  give  as  a 
legacy;  to  bequeath. 

Will  (wil),  v.i.  i.  To  form  a  volition;  to  ex- 
ercise an  act  of  the  will. 

For  in  evill,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  -will;  the 
second,  not  to  can.  Bacon. 

He  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inward  upon  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind  when  lie  wills.  Locke. 

2.  To  desire;  to  wish. 

Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 

Mat.  xxvi.  39. 

3.  To  resolve;  to  determine;  to  decree. 
As  will  the  re-t,  so  willeth  Winchester.    Shak. 
Lord  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean.   And 

Jesus  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  him,  saying,  I 
will;  be  thou  clean.  Mat.  viii.  ... 

3.  To  dispose  of  effects  by  will  or  testament; 
to  make  arrangements  by  will. — Will,nill  = 
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will  I  (you,  he,  they,  <tc.)  or  will  I  not.  See 
NILL. 

Will  or  nill 

Beares  her  away  upon  his  courser  light.    Spenser. 
Will  you  nill  you  I  will  marry  you.  Shak, 

Willemite  (wil'lem-it),  n.  [In  honour  of 
W  ilU' m  1.,  king  of  the  Netherlands.]  A 
mineral  of  resinous  lustre  and  yellowish- 
green  colour.  It  is  a  native  silicate  of  zinc. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe,  but  is 
found  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  in  rock-masses 
constituting  a  very  valuable  and  important 
zinc  ore. 

Wilier  (wil'er),  n.   1.  One  who  wills.  [Rare.] 

Cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations;  first,  what 
the  will  is  to  which;  secondly,  who  the  wUUr  is  to 
whom  we  must  submit.  Barrow. 

2.  One  who  wishes;  a  wisher:  used  in  some 
rare  compounds,  &s  ill-wilier,  &c. 

Willet  (wil'et),  ?i.  Symphemia  semipal- 
mata,  a  bird  of  the  snipe  family,  found  in 
North  and  South  America.  It  is  a  fine  game 
bird,  and  its  flesh  and  eggs  are  prized  as 
food.  It  is  so  named  from  its  cry,  'pilt-will- 
willet.'  Called  also  Stone-curie tv. 

Willful,  Willfully,  Willfulness.  Same  as 
Wilful,  Wilfully,  WilJ'ulntM. 

Willing  (wiling),  a.  1.  Ready  to  do  or  grant; 
having  tne  mind  inclined;  having  the  mind 
favourably  disposed;  not  choosing  to  re- 
fuse; not  averse;  desirous;  fain;  ready; 
consenting;  complying.  'Very  willing  to 
bid  you  farewell.'  Shak,'  *A  willimj  bond- 
man.' Shak.  '  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet 
afraid  to  strike.'  Pope. 

Die  he,  or  justice  must;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction.  Milton. 

2.  Received  or  submitted  to  of  choice  or 
without  reluctance;  borne  or  accepted  vol- 
untarily; voluntary.  '  Witting  misery.'  Shak. 

Sad  Ulysses1  soul,  and  all  the  rest, 
Are  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 
In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity        Milton. 

3.  Self-moving;  spontaneous. 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree. 

Dryden. 

Willing-hearted  (wil'ing-hart-ed),  a.  Well- 
disposed;  having  a  readily  consenting  heart, 
inclination,  or  disposition.  Ex.  xxxv.  22. 

Willingly  (wiring-li),  adv.  In  a  willing  man- 
ner; (a)  with  one's  free  choice  or  consent; 
without  reluctance ;  voluntarily.  '  More 
praise  .  .  .  than  niggard  truth  would  will- 
ingly impart.'  Shak. 

By  labour  and  intent  study,  .  .  joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  1  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  after  tunes,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  MiUon. 

(b)  Readily;  gladly. 

Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.      Shak 
The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to  be 
envied  as  some  would  willingly  represent  it. 

Addison. 

Willingness  (wiring-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  willing;  free  choice  or  con- 
sent of  the  will;  freedom  from  reluctance; 
readiness  of  the  mind  to  do  or  forbear. 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.      Shak 
Sweet  is  the  love  that  comes  with  willingness. 

Dryden. 

2.t  Good- will.     Shak. 

Willow  (wil'lo),  n.  [A.  Sax.  welig,  wilig,  D. 
wilg,  L.G.  wilge,  a  willow;  probably  from 
root  of  ivallow,  L.  volvo,  to  roll,  from  the 
flexibility  of  its  twigs.]  1.  The  common 
name  of  different  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Salix,  the  type  of  the  na- 
tural order  Salicacese.  The  species  of  wil- 
lows are  numerous,  about  160  having  been 
described,  many  of  which  are  British.  They 
are  all  either  trees  or  bushes,  occurring 
abundantly  in  all  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  naturally 
in  a  moist  soil,  and  wherever  planted  they 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  water.  On  ac- 
count of  the  flexible  nature  of  their  shoots, 
and  the  toughness  of  their  woody  fibre,  wil- 
lows have  always  been  used  as  materials  for 
baskets,  hoops,  crates,  &c.  The  wood  is 
soft,  and  is  used  for  wooden  shoes,  pegs,  and 
the  like ;  it  is  also  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal,  and  the  bark  of 
them  all  contains  the  tanning  principle. 
The  Huntingdon  or  white  willow  (Salix 
alba)  and  the  Bedford  willow  (S.  Russelli- 
ana)  are  large  trees,  yielding  a  light  soft 
timber,  valuable  for  resisting  the  influence 
of  moisture  or  damp.  The  weeping  willow 
(S.  babylonica)  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  a 
fine  ornamental  tree.  The  willow  has  for 
long  been  considered  as  symbolical  of  rnourn- 
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ing,  grief,  licrtiU'cniunt,  forsakenness,  or  the 
like. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  hi:,  sake.      Shak 
The  wtllow  is  a  sad  tree,  whereof  such  as  have  lost 
their  love  make  their  mourning  garland.      Fuller. 

Hence,  to  wear  the  willow,  a  colloquialism 
for  to  put  on  the  trappings  of  woe  for  a  lo^t 
lover.—  2.  In  cricket  slang,  the  bat,  so  called 
from  the  material  of  which  its  handle  is 
usually  made;  as,  the  strangers  having  won 
the  toss,  sent  their  men  in  to  handle  the 
imttoHB. 

Willow,  Willy(wil'16,wil'Ii),n.  [From  willow, 
the  tree,  probably  because  in  the  early  forms 
of  the  machine  a  cylindrical  willow  cage 
was  used,  or  from  willow  rods  being  for- 
merly used  to  beat  the  cotton  so  as  to  loosen 
it  and  eject  the  impurities.  'The  finer  varie- 
ties of  cotton  are  yet  batted  with  rods  while 
resting  on  an  elastic  grated  table,  and  felt- 
ing material  for  hats  is  similarly  treated.' 
E.  H.  Knight.}  In  woollen  inamtf.  a  ma- 
chine for  opening  and  disentangling  the 
locks  of  wool  and  cleansing  them  from  sandy 
and  other  loose  impurities. 

Willow  (wil'lo),  v.t.  To  open  and  cleanse,  as 
cotton,  by  means  of  a  willow. 

Willowed  (wil'lod),  a.  Abounding  with  wil- 
lows. 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

Willow-gall  (wil'lo-galX  n.  A  protuberance 
on  the  leaves  of  willows  produced  by  an  in- 
sect. 

Willow-ground  (wins-ground),  n.  A  piece 
of  swampy  land  where  osiers  are  grown  for 
basket- making. 

WillOW-herb  (willo-erb),  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Epilobium,  natives  of  the  cooler  parts  and 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  They  are  all  ornamental  plants, 
but  are  of  little  utility.  See  EPILOBIUM 

Willowisll  (wil'16-ish),  a.  Resembling  the 
willow;  like  the  colour  of  the  willow.  Iz. 
Waltan. 

Willow-lark  (wil'lo-lUrk;,  n.  The  sedge- 
warbler  (which  see). 

WillOW-moth(wil'16-moth),  n.  Aspecies 
of  mouse-coloured  moth  (Caradrina  cubicu- 
laris),  the  larvro  of  which  feed  on  grains  of 
wheat,  often  doing  much  damage. 

WillOW-oak  (wil'16-6k),  n.  An  American 
tree  of  the  genus  Quercus,  the  Q.  Phellos. 
The  wood  is  of  loose,  coarse  texture,  and  is 
little  used. 

Willow  -  pattern  ( wil '  16  -  pat  -  era ),  n.  A 
well-known  pattern  for  stone  and  porce- 
lain ware,  generally  executed  in  dark  blue, 
in  imitation  of  a  Chinese  design.  It  has  its 
name  from  a  willow-tree  (or  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  one),  which  is  a 
prominent  object  in  the  picture. 

Willow  -  warbler  (wil'lo- war -bier),  n. 
Same  as  Willow-wren. 

Willow- weed  (wil'io-wed),  n.  l.  Polygo- 
num  lapathffoli-um,  a  weed  growing  on  wet, 
light  lands,  with  a  seed  like  buckwheat— 
2.  Epilobium  hirtsutum. 

WillOW-wren  (wil'16-ren),  n.  Sylvia  tro- 
chilus,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
warblers.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  in 
Britain,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  wood 
and  copse.  The  general  colour  is  dull, 
olive-green  above,  the  chin,  throat,  and 
breast  yellowish-white,  and  the  belly  pure 
white;  length  about  5  inches  from  point  of 
the  bill  to  extremity  of  the  tail. 

Willowy  (wil'lo-i),  a.  1.  Abounding  with 
willows.  '  Where  willowy  Camus  lingers 
with  delight.'  Gray.—  2.  Resembling  a  wil- 
low; flexible;  drooping;  pensile;  graceful. 

Will-with-a-wisp,  n.  A  luminous  appear- 
ance not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  England,  and  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  which  was  formerly  an  object  of 
superstitious  regard.  Called  also  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  Jack-a-lantem,  Spunkie,  Ignis  Fa- 
tuus.  See  IGNIS  FATUTJS. 

WUl-WOrship  (wil  wer-ship),  n.  Wor- 
ship according  to  one's  own  fancy;  worship 
imposed  merely  by  human  will,  not  on 
divine  authority;  supererogatory  worship. 

Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in 
will-worship.  Col.  ii.  23. 

Wlil-worsnipper  (wil'wer-ship-er),  n. 
One  who  practises  will-worship. 

He  that  says  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  an  act 
or  ceremony,  concerning  which  Himself  halh  in  no 
way  expressed  His  pleasure,  is  superstitious,  or  a 
will-worshifper,  Jer,  Taylor. 

Willy,  n.     In  cloth  mantif.  see  WILLOW. 
Willying-machine  (wil'li-ing-ma-shen),  n. 
In  cloth  manuf.  same  as  Willow. 
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Willy-nilly  t  (wil'i-nil'i).  Will  he  or  will  he 
not;  will  ye  or  will  ye  not.  See  NILL 
WILL. 

Wilne.t  e.t.  [A.  Sax.  wilnian,  from  willan. 
See  WILL.)  To  will;  to  desire.  Chaucer. 

Wilsome  (wil'sum),  a.  [In  meaning  1  evi- 
dently from  will,  also  perhaps  in  meaning 
2;  comp.  Sc.  will,  Icel.  villr,  astray.  In  3 
perhaps  for  welsame,  from  well.]  1.  Obsti- 
nate; stubborn;  wilful. — 2.  Doubtful;  uncer- 
tain. HaUiwell—S.  Fat;  indolent.  [In  all 
its  meanings  provincial  English.] 

Wilt  (wilt),  r.i.  [Probably  a  corruption 
of  welk,  to  fade.  ]  To  fade  ;  to  decay  ;  to 
droop;  to  wither,  as  plants  or  flowers  cut 
or  plucked  off.  [Provincial  English  — 
common  in  America.  ] 

To  wilt,  for  wither,  spoken  of  green  herbs  or 
flowers,  is  a  general  word.  Kay. 

Wilt  (wilt),  v.t.  To  cause  to  wither  or 
become  languid,  as  a  plant ;  hence,  fig.  to 
destroy  the  energy  or  vigour  of;  to  depress. 

Despots  have  -wiited  the  human  race  into  sloth 
and  imbecility.  Lruiight. 

Wilt  (wilt),  i:  The  second  pers.  sing,  of 
will  (which  see). 

Wilton-carpet  (wil'ton-kar-pet),  n.  [From 
being  made  originally  at  Wilton.  ]  A  variety 
of  Brussels  carpet,  in  which  the  loops  are 
cut  open  into  an  elastic  velvet  pile. 

Wily  (wi'li),  a.  Capable  of  using  wiles  or 
cunning  devices;  full  of  wiles;  subtle;  cun- 
ning; crafty;  sly.  '  This  false,  wily,  doub- 
ling disposition  of  mind.'  South. 

I  marked  her  -wily  messenger  afar, 

And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walks.  Johtisoti. 

SYS.  Cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  guileful 
artful, deceitful.designing, insidious,  fraudu 
lent. 

Wimble  (wim'bl),  n.  [O.  E.  wimbil,  but  the 
6  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  word, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sc.  wimmle  or  mimmle, 
Dan.  vimmel,  an  auger;  comp.  D.  wemelen, 
to  bore,  weme,  an  auger;  Icel.  veimil-tyta. 
lit.  a  wimble-stick,  but  applied  to  a  crooked 
person;  also  Sw.  wimla,  G.  urimmeln,  to  be 
in  tremulous  or  multifarious  movement. 
Gimlet  is  a  dim.  form  which  would  seem  to 
have  passed  through  the  French.  See  GIM- 
LET.] An  instrument  of  the  gimlet,  auger,  or 
brace  kind  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners 
for  boring  holes.  '  Who  ply  the  wimble  some 
huge  beam  to  bore.'  Pope. 

Wimble  t  (wim'bl),  f .  (.  pret.  &  pp.  wimbled; 
ppr.  wimbling.  To  bore  with,  or  as  with  a 
wimble.  '  And  wimbled  also  a  hole  thro'  the 
said  coffin.'  Wood. 

Wimble  t  (wim'bl),  a.  [Probably  connected 
withwAim.  See  WHIM.]  Active;  nimble. 

He  was  so  -wimble  and  so  light 

From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light     Spenser. 

Wimbrel  (wim'brel),  n.    Same  as  Whim- 

brel. 
Wimple   (wim'pl), 

?l.    [A.  Sax.  winpel, 

a  wimple;  D   wim- 

pel,    Icel.    vimpill, 

Dan.  vimpel,  G.  wiwi- 

pel,   all  meaning  a 

pennon  or  streamer; 

probably    nasalized 

and  akin  to  whip. 

See  also  GIMP.]   1.  A 

covering     of     silk, 

linen,  or  other  ma- 
terial laid  in  plaits 

over   the  head  and 

round     the     chin, 

sides   of   the   face, 

and  neck,  formerly 


worn  by  women  out  '     wimple 

of  doors,  and   still 

retained  as  a  conventual  dress  for  nuns. 

White  was  her  wimple  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound.      Sir  If.  Scott. 
From  beneath  her  gather'd  -wimple 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes.        Tennyson. 

2.t  A  pendant,  flag,  or  streamer.— 3.  A  wind- 
ing or  fold.    [Scotch.] 

Wimple  (wim'pl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wimpled; 
ppr.  wimpling.  1. 1  To  lay  in  plaits  or  folds; 
to  draw  down  in  folds. 

The  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  -wimpled  was  full  low.    Spenser. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  wimple  or  vail;  hence, 
to  hoodwink.    '  This  wimpled,  whining,  pur- 
blind, wayward  boy.'    Shak. 
Wimple  (wim'pl),  v.i.  1. 1  To  be  laid  in  wim- 
ples or  folds. 

With  a  veil  that  -wimpled  everywhere 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid.  Spenser. 


2.  To  resemble  or  suggest  wimples;  to  undu- 
late; to  ripple;  as,  a  brook  that  u-imples  on- 
wards. 

And  along  the  wimpling  waves  of  their  margin, 
bhimng  with   snow-white  plumes,   large  flocks  of 
pelicans  waded.  Longfellow. 

Win  i  win),  v.t.  pret.  won,  formerly  also  wan 
(still  provincial);  pp.  won;  ppr.  winning 
[A.Sax.iciunan,  to  strive,  labour,  fight,  strug- 
gle; D.  winnen,  Icel.  vinna,  Dan.  vindc  (for 
finite),  G.  gewinnen,  to  fight,  strive,  win,  <tc. , 
Goth,  vintum,  to  endure;  supposed  to  be 
from  a  root  meaning  to  desire  eagerly,  seen 
also  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  remit.  ) 

1.  To  gain  by  proving  one's  self  superior  in 
a  contest ;  to  acquire  by  proving  one's  self 
the  best  man  in  a  competition ;  to  be  vic- 
torious in;  to  gain  as  victor;  as,  to  irin  a 
battle;  to  win  the  prize  in  a  game;  to  win 
money  at  cards;  'win  the  wager-'  'to  win 
this  easy  match;'  'the  field  is  won;'  'those 
proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me.'    Shak. 
[It  is  often  followed  by  of  when  somethin" 
is  gained  directly  from  a  person.]    The  fol- 
lowing usage  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

Thy  well-breathed  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car  and  wins  the  course.  Drydcn. 

2.  In  a  more  special  sense,  to  gain  posses 
sion  of  by  fighting;  to  get  into  one's  posses 
sion  by  conquest ;  as,  to  win  a  fortress  o 
a  strong  position.    '  How  the  English  have 
the  suburbs  icon.'    Shak.     •  Win  you  this 
city  without  stroke.'     Shak.  —  3.  To  gain 
procure,   or  obtain,   in   a  general    sense 
but  especially  implying  labour,  effort,  or 
struggle ;  to  earn  for  one's  self ;  as,  to  wii 
fame  or  fortune.     '  Make  us  lose  the  gooc 
we  oft  might  win.'    Shak.     '  Out  of  words 
a  comfort  win.'     Tennyson.     'Could  not 
win  an  answer  from  my  lips.'    Tennyson.— 

4.  To  earn  or  gain  by  toil  or  as  the  reward 
of  labour:  in  one  or  two  special  usages;  as 
to  win  one's  bread;  to  win  ore  from  a  mine. 

But  alle  thing  hath  time; 
The  day  is  short,  and  it  is  passed  prime ; 
And  yet  ne  -wan  I  nothing  in  this  day.  Chaucer. 

5.  To  accomplish  by  effort;  as,  to  win  one's 
way.     '  Has  won  his  path  upward  and  pre- 
vail'd.'    Tennyson.— 8.  To  attain  or  reach, 
as  a  goal,  by  effort  or  struggle;  to  gain,  as 
the  end  of  one's  journey. 

And  when  the  stony  path  began. 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  -wan, 

Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan.    Sir  It'.  Scott. 

7.t  To  come  up  to;  to  overtake;  to  reach. 

Even  in  the  porch  he  did  him  win.       Spenser. 

8.  To  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance;  to 
bring  to  a  favourable  or  compliant  state  of 
mind;  to  gain  or  obtain,  as  by  solicitation 
or  courtship. 

Thy  virtue  won  me;  with  virtue  preserve  me. 
.    ,    «  s'r  P.  Sidney. 

And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths.     Shak. 
She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd : 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.       Shak. 

9.  To  gain  to  one's  side  or  party,  as  by 
solicitation  or  other  influence ;  to  procure 
the  favour  of,  as  for  a  cause  which  one  has 
at  heart;  to  gain  over;  as,  an  orator  win*  his 
audience  by  argument;  the  advocate  has  won 
thejury.— STN.  To  get,  gain,  procure,  earn, 
attain,  acquire,  accomplish,  reach. 

Win  (win),  v.  t.  1.  To  be  superior  in  a  contest 
or  competition;  to  be  victorious;  to  gain  the 
victory;  to  prove  successful. 


Nor  is  it  aught  but  just 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won, 
Should  win  in  arms.  Milton. 


Those  with  the  Saxons  went,  and  fortunately  wan. 
Drayton. 

2.  To  attain  to  or  arrive  at  any  particular 
state  or  degree ;  to  become ;  to  get :  always 
with  an  accompanying  word,  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  preposition;  as,  to  win  loose;  to  win 
free;  to  win  at;  to  win  away;  to  win  before. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.  ]  —  To  win  on  or 
upon,  (a)  to  gain  favour  or  influence;  as,  to 
win  upon  the  heart  or  affections. 

You  have  a  softness  and  beneficence  winning  on 
the  hearts  of  others.  Dryden. 

(b)  To  gain  ground  on. 

The  rabble  .  .  .  will  in  time  win  upon  power.   Shak. 

Win  (win),  v.t.  [For  win' = wind.]  To  dry 
corn,  hay,  and  the  like  by  exposing  them 
to  the  air.  [Scotch.] 

Wince  (wins),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  winced;  ppr. 
wincing.  [Formerly  also  winch,  from  O.  Fr. 
guinchir,  guenchir,  to  wince,  to  start  aside; 
no  doubt  sometimes  written  winchir,  from 
O.  G.  wenken.  to  start  aside.  Closely  akin  to 
E.  wink.  ]  1.  To  twist  or  turn,  as  in  pain  or  un- 


easiness ;  to  shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or  from 
pain;  to  start  back. 

I  will  not  stir  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly.  Shak. 

2.  To  kick  or  flounce  when  uneasy  or  impa- 
tient of  a  rider;  as.  a  horse  wince's 
Wince  (wins),  n.  The  act  of  one  who  winces- 
a  start,  as  from  pain. 

Wince  (wins),  n.  [A  form  of  winch  ]  The 
dyer's  reel  upon  which  he  winds  the  piece  of 
cloth  to  be  dyed.  It  is  suspended  horizon- 
tally by  the  ends  of  its  axis  in  bearings  over 
the  edge  of  the  vat  so  that  the  line  of  the  axis 
may  be  placed  over  the  middle  paititiou  in 
the  vessel.  By  this  means  the  piece  of  cloth 
wound  upon  the  reel  is  allowed  to  descend 
alternately  into  either  compartment  of  the 
bath,  according  as  it  is  turned  by  hand  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  Called  also  Wincing-ma- 
c/tine. 

Wince-pit  (wins'pit).  n.    A  pit  in  which 
calico  is  washed  when  being  manufactured 
Wincer  (wins'Sr),  n.  One  that  winces,  shrinks 
or  kicks. 

Wincey  (win's!),  n.  [Probably  a  corrupted 
contr.  of  linsey-wooliey,  the  steps  being 
Imsey-winsey,  then  simply  wincey  The 
word  was  originally  Scotch.]  A  strong  and 
durable  cloth,  plain  or  twilled,  composed  of 
a  cotton  warp  and  a  woollen  weft.  Heavy 
winceys  have  been  much  worn  as  skirtings 
and  petticoats,  and  a  lighter  class  is  used 
for  men's  shirts. 

Winch  (winsh),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wince,  a  winch,  a 
reel  for  thread.  Same  root  as  u-ink,  winkle  ] 
1.  The  crank,  projecting  handle,  or  lever  by 
which  the  axis  of  a  revolving  machine  is 
turned,  as  in  the  common  windlass,  the 
grindstone,  &c.— 2.  A  kind  of  hoisting  ma- 
chine or  wind- 
lass, in  which  an 
axis  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  crank- 
handle,  and  a 
rope  or  chain  is 
thus  wound 
round  it  so  as  to 
raise  a  weight. 
There  are  various 
forms  of  winches. 
The  crank  may 
be  either  at- 
tached to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  winding  roller  or  axis,  or 
a  large  spur-wheel  may  be  attached  to  the 
roller,  and  turned  by  a  pinion  on  a  separate 
crank-shaft  (as  shown  in  the  cut),  this  ar- 
rangement giving  greater  power. 
Winch  (winsh),  n.  A  kick  from  impatience 
or  fretfulness,  as  of  a  horse;  a  twist  or  turn 
Winch  t  (winsh),  v.i.  [A  form  of  wince 
(which  see).]  To  wince;  to  shrink;  to  kick 
with  impatience  or  uneasiness. 

Their  consciences  are  galled,  and  this  makes  them 
winch  and  fling,  as  if  they  had  some  mettle 

Aip.  Tillotson. 

Winchester-goose  (win'ches-ter-gos)  n 
[Because  the  old  public  stews  in  Southwark 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.]  An  old  name  for  bubo; 
hence,  a  person  so  affected.  Shakspere  has 
the  phrase  'goose  of  Winchester.' 

Wincing -machine  (wius'ing-ma-shen),  n. 
Same  as  Wince. 

Wincopipe  (winTto-pip),  n.  An  old  name 
toiAnagattis  anensif,  or  scarlet  pimpernel, 
often  called  the  poor  man's  hour-glass  or 
barometer.  See  PIMPERNEL. 

There  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields 
which  country  people  call  the  Wincopipe,  which  if  it 
opens  in  the  morning  you  may  be  sure  a  fair  day 
will  follow.  Bacon. 

Wind  (wind,  in  poetry  often  wind),  n.  [A. 
Sax.  D.  and  G.  wind,  Dan.  and  Sw.  mud, 
Icel.  vindr,  Goth,  vinds;  cog.  L.  ventus,  W 
gwynt,  wind.  The  root  is  in  Goth,  vaian, 
Skr.  vd,  to  blow.  Weather  is  from  same 
root]  1.  Air  naturally  in  motion  with  any 
degree  of  velocity;  a  current  of  air;  a  cur- 
rent in  the  atmosphere,  as  coming  from  a 
particular  point.  When  the  air  moves  mo- 
derately, it  is  called  a  light  wind  or  a  breeze; 
when  with  more  velocity,  a  fresh  breeze; 
and  when  with  violence,  a  gale,  storm,  tem- 
pest, or  hurricane.  The  principal  cause  of 
those  currents  of  air  is  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
unequal  distribution  of  heat.  When  one 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  more  heated 
than  another,  the  heat  is  communicated  to 
the  air  above  that  part,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  air  expands,  becomes  lighter,  and 
rises  up,  while  colder  air  rushes  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place,  and  thus  produces  wind.  As 


Winch. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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the  heat  of  the  sun  is  greatest  jn  the  equa- 
torial regions,  the  general  tendency  there 
is  for  the  heavier  columns  of  air  to  displace 
the  lighter,  and  for  the  air  at  the  earth's 
surface  to  move  from  the  poles  toward  the 
equator.  The  only  supply  for  the  air  thus 
constantly  abstracted  from  the  higher  lati- 
tude must  he  produced  by  a  counter-cur- 
rent in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
cairyini:  hack  the  air  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles.  The  quantity  of  air  thus 
transported  by  these  opposite  currents  is  so 
nearly  equal,  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
air,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  is  the 
same  in  all  places  of  the  earth.  Besides  the 
unequal  distribution  of  heat  already  men- 
tioiH-d,  there  are  various  other  causes  which 
give  rise  to  currents  of  air  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  the  condensation  of  the 
aqueous  vapours  which  are  constantly  rising 
from  the  surfaces  of  rivers  and  seas,  and  the 
agency  of  electricity.  Winds  have  been 
divided  intojtxed  or  constant,  as  the  trade- 
winds;  periodical,  as  the  monsoons;  and 
variable  winds,  or  such  as  blow  at  one  time 
from  one  point,  at  another  from  another 
point,  and  at  another  time  cease  altogether. 
(See  TRADE -WIND,  MONSOON.)  There  are 
also  various  local  winds,  which  receive  par- 
ticularnam  es;  as,  the  Etesian  wind,  the  Siroc- 
co, the  Simoom,  the  Harmattan,  the  Mistral, 
Typhoon,  ifcc.  (See  these  terms.)  The  velo- 
city and  force  of  the  wind  vary  consider- 
ably, as  shown  by  the  anemometer.  Thus 
a  light  wind  travelling  at  the  rate  of  Smiles 
an  hour  exercises  a  pressure  of  2  oz.  on  the 
square  foot ;  a  light  breeze  of  10  miles  an 
hour  lias  a  pressure  of  8  oz.;  a  good  steady 
breeze  of  20  miles,  2  Ibs.;  a  storm  of  60  miles, 
18  Ibs.;  a  violent  hurricane  of  100  miles,  50 
Ibs.,  a  pressure  which  sweeps  everything 
before  it.  Winds  are  denominated  from  the 
point  of  compass  from  which  they  blow;  as, 
a  north  wind,  an  east  wind,  a  south  wind,  a 
west  wind,  a  south-west  wind,  &c. 
Except  wind  stands  as  it  has  never  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  -wind  that  turns  none  to  good.  Tusser, 

2.  A  direction  in  which  the  wind  may  blow; 
a  point  of  the  compass,  especially  one  of  the 
cardinal  points. 

Come  from  the  foi 
upon  these  slain. 

(This  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  with  the  Orientals,  as  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews  to  give  to  each  of 
the  four  cardinal  points  the  name  of  wind.] 

3.  Air  artificially  put  in  motion  from  any 
force  or  action ;  as,  the  wind  of  a  cannon- 
ball;  the  wind  of  a  bellows.  'The  whiff  and 
wind  of  his  fell  sword.'    Shak. — 4.  Air  im- 
pregnated with  animal  odour  or  scent. 

A  hare  had  long  escaped  pursuing  hounds,  .  .  . 

To  save  his  life  he  leaped  into  the  main. 

But  there,  alas !  he  could  not  safety  find. 

A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.      Swift. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory  or- 
gans or  by  an  instrument. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  -wind. 
Dryden. 

6.  Power  of  respiration;  lung  power;  breath. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  pray- 
ers, I  would  repent.  SftaJk. 

7.  That  part  of  the  body  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stomach,  a  blow  upon  which 
causes  a  temporary  loss  of  respiratory  power, 
and  which  form  a  forbidden  point  of  attack 
in  scientific  boxing.     [Slang.] 

He  pats  him  and  pokes  him  in  divers  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  in  that  part  which  the  science 
of  self-defence  would  call  his  wind.  Dickens. 

8.  Anything  insignificant  or  light  as  wind, 
such  as  empty  or  unmeaning  words,  idle 
or  vain  threats,  and  the  like. 

Think  not  with  wind  or  airy  threats  to  awe.  Milton. 

9.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  flatulence. 

Knowledge  .  .  . 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
wisdom  to  fotly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

Milton 

10.  A  disease  of  sheep,  in  which  the  intes- 
tines are  distended  with  air,  or  rather  af- 
fected with  a  violent  inflammation.     It  oc- 
curs immediately  after  shearing.—  Between 
wind  and  water,  (a)  in  that  part  of  a  ship's 
side  or  bottom  which  is  frequently  brought 
above  the  water  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel 
or  by  fluctuation  of   the  water's  surface. 
Any  breach  effected  by  shot  in  this  part  is 
peculiarly  dangerous.     Hence,  (6)  fig.  any 
part  or  point  generally  where  a  blow  or  at- 
tack will  most  effectually  injure.— Doicn  the 
icind,  (a)  in  the  direction  of  and  moving 


:ds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  Q. 


with  the  wind;  as,  birds  fly  quickly  down 
'/((•  i"i,,d.  (b)  Towards  ruin,  decay,  or  ad- 
versity: compare  the  falconry  phrase  under 
WHISTLE,  v.t. 

The  more  he  prayed  to  it  to  prosper  him  in  the 
world,  the  more  lie  went  down  the  wind  still 

Sir  R.  J.'Jlstrattjre. 

—Uow  the  wind  blows  or  lies,  (a)  the  direc- 
tion or  velocity  of  the  wind.  (6)  Fig.  the  posi- 
tion or  state  of  affairs ;  how  matters  stand 
at  a  particular  juncture. 

Miss  Sprong,  her  confidante,  seeing  how  the  wind 
lay,  had  tried  to  drop  little  malicious  hints.  Farrar. 

—In  the  wind's  eye,  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind, 
towards  the  direct  point  from  which  the 
wind  blows;  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  wind.— Second  wind,  a  regular 
state  of  respiration  attained  during  con- 
tinued exertion  after  the  breathlessness 
which  had  arisen  at  an  earlier  stage.  —  Three 
sheets  in  the  wind,  unsteady  from  drink. 
[Slang.]—  To  be  in  the  wind,  originally  per- 
haps literally  to  be  such  as  may  be  scented, 
hence  to  be  in  covert  preparation;  to  be 
within  the  region  of  suspicion  or  surmise, 
without  being  acknowledged  or  announced; 
as,  I  strongly  suspect  there  is  something 
in  the  wind  which  will  shortly  astonish  us. 
[Colloq.]— To  carry  the  wind,  in  the  man- 
ege, to  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears, 
said  of  a  horse.— To  get  (take)  wind,  to  be 
divulged;  to  become  public;  to  be  disclosed; 
to  become  generally  known;  as,  the  story 
got  (took)  wind.— To  get  one's  wind,  to  re- 
cover one's  breath;  as,  they  will  up  and  at 
it  again  when  they  get  their  wind.  [Colloq.] 
—  To  raise  the  wind,  to  procure  money; 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  cash. 
[Colloq.] 

Fortune  at  present  is  unkind. 

And  we,  dear  sir,  must  raise  the  wind. 

tVm.  Combe. 

—To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  (a)  to  sail  with 
the  ship's  head  as  near  to  the  wind  as  to  fill 
the  sails  without  shaking  them ;  to  sail  as 
much  against  the  direction  of  the  wind  as 
possible,  (b)  To  border  too  closely  upon  dis- 
honesty or  indecency;  as,  beware  in  dealing 
with  him,  he  sails  rather  close  to  the  wind.— 
To  take  wind.  Same  as  to  Get  Wind. — To 
sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind,  to  act 
wrongly  or  recklessly  and  in  time  be  visited 
with  the  evil  results  of  such  conduct.  Hos. 
viii.  7. 

Wind  (wind),  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  generally 
wound,  sometimes  winded;  ppr.  winding. 
[From  wind,  the  above  noun,  pronounced  as 
wind;  the  strong  conjugation  has  been  in- 
troduced through  confusion  with  wind,  to 
twist.]  To  give  wind  to  with  the  mouth;  to 
blow;  to  sound  by  blowing.  'Havearecheat 
winded.'  Shak.  '  Hunters  who  wound  their 
horns.'  Pennant  '  Wound  the  gateway 
horn. '  Te  nnyson. 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  king.    Sir  lf^.  Scott. 

Wind  (wind),  v.t.  1.  To  perceive  or  follow 
by  the  wind  or  scent;  to  nose;  as,  hounds 
wind  an  animal.— 2.  To  expose  to  the  wind; 
to  winnow;  to  ventilate. — 3.  To  drive  or 
ride  hard,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  render  scant 
of  wind.— 4.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  in  order 
to  let  him  recover  wind.— To  wind  a  ship,  to 
bring  it  round  until  the  head  occupies  the 
place  where  the  stern  was,  so  that  the  wind 
may  strike  the  opposite  side. 

Wind  (wind),  v.t.  pret.  and  pp.  wound  (oc- 
casionally but  less  correctly  winded) ;  ppr. 
winding.  [A.  Sax.  windan,  to  wind,  bend, 
twist,  twine;  pret.  wand,  wond,  pp.  wunden; 
D.  and  G.  winden,  O.H.G.  wintan,  Icel.  and 
Sw.  vinda,  Goth,  vindan;  nasalized  from 
same  root  as  withe,  withy,  weed  (a  garment); 
wand,  wend,  wander  are  derivative  forms.] 

1.  To  turn  in  this  and  in  that  direction ;  to 
cause  to  turn  or  move  in  various  directions. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 
Shak. 

2.  To  turn  round  on  an  axis  or  some  fixed 
object ;   to  coil,  or  form  convolutions  of, 
round  something;  to  bind  or  to  form  into  a 
ball  or  coil  by  turning ;  to  twine ;  to  twist ; 
to  wreathe ;  as,  to  wind  thread  on  a  reel ; 
to  wind  thread  into  a  ball ;  to  wind  a  rope 
into  a  coil.      '  You  have  wound  a  goodly 
clew.'    Shak.—B.  To  pursue  by  following 
the  turnings  or  windings  of ;  to  follow  or 
chase  by  winding. 

'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 

Sir  W,  Scott. 

4.  To  turn  by  shifts  and  expedients. 

He  endeavours  to  turn  and  wind  himself  every 
way  to  evade  the  force  of  this  famous  challenge. 
WaterTand. 


5.  To  introduce  by  insinuation;  as,  the  child 
irindu  himself  into  my  affections. 

They  have  little  arts  and  dexterities  to  wind  in 
such  things  into  discourse.  Dr.  H.  Mere 

6.  To  change  or  vary  at  will;  to  bend  or  turn 
to  one's  pleasure;  to  exercise  complete  con- 
trol over. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince  he  might 
wind  and  turn  our  const  tution  at  his  pleasure. 

7.  To  entwist;  to  enfold;  to  encircle. 

Sleep  thou  and  I  will  -wind  thee  in  my  arms 

£*o>. 

—To  wind  off,  to  unwind ;  to  uncoil.— To 
wind  out,  to  extricate. 

He  bethought  himself  of  all  possible  ways  to  dis- 
entangle himself,  and  to  wind  himself  out  of  the 
labyrinth  he  was  in.  Clarendon. 

—To  wind  up,  1.  (a)  to  coil  up  into  a  small 
compass,  as  a  skein  of  thread;  to  form  into 
a  ball  or  coil  round  a  bobbin,  reel,  or  the 
like.  Hence,  (&)  jig.  to  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion, as  a  speechor  operation;  to  arrange  for 
a  final  settlement  of,  as  a  business.  'With- 
out solemnly  winding  up  one  argument 
and  intimating  that  he  began  another.' 
Locke. 

Signor  Jupe  was  to  enliven  the  varied  perfor- 
mances at  frequent  intervals  with  his  chaste  Sliak- 
spearian  quips  and  retorts.  Lastly  he  was  to  wind 
them  «/  by  appearing  in  his  favourite  character. 

2.  (a)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain 
musical  instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
the  proper  pitch;  to  put  in  tune  by  stretch- 
ing the  strings  over  the  pegs. 

Wind  uf  the  slackened  strings  of  thy  lute. 

Hence,  (b)  fig.  to  restore  to  harmony  or 
concord;  to  bring  to  a  natural  or  healthy 
condition. 

The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father.  Shak, 

(c)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension ;  to 
subject  to  a  severe  strain  or  excitement;  to 
put  upon  the  stretch. 

They  wound  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacher- 
ously made  use  of  that  infirmity.  Atterbnry. 

3.  (a)  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or 
continued  motion,  as  a  watch,  clock,  or  the 
like,  by  coiling  anew  the  spring  or  drawing 
up  the  weights. 

When  an  authentic  watch  is  shewn 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own. 

Hence,  (b)  Jig.  to  prepare  for  continued 
movement,  action,  or  activity;  to  arrange 
or  adapt  for  continued  operation ;  to  give 
fresh  or  continued  activity  or  energy  to;  to 
restore  to  original  vigour  or  order. 

Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  for  ten  years  more.     Dryden. 
Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup, 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up.     Young. 

Wind  (wind),  v.t.  1.  To  turn;  to  change. 
'So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind.' 
Dryden.— 2,  To  turn  around  something;  as, 
vines  wind  around  a  pole.— 3.  To  have  a  cir- 
cular or  spiral  direction;  as,  winding  stairs. 

4.  To  crook ;  to  bend ;  to  have  a  course 
marked  by  bendings  or  windings;  to  mean- 
der; as,  the  stream  winds  through  the  val- 
ley; the  road  winds  in  various  places. 

He  therefore  turned  him  to  the  steep  and  rocky 

C"i  which  .  .  .  -winded  through  the  thickets  of  wild 
wood  and  other  low,  aromatic  shrubs. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  To  advance  or  make  one's  way  by  bend- 
ings  or  windings;  to  double;  as,  a  hare  pur- 
sued turns  and  winds. 

Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng. 
And  as  the  passes  open,  wind  along.  Milton. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 
[Tn  this  last  extract  the  sense  of  wind  is 
probably  affected  by  that  of  wend.}—  6.  To 
have  a  twist  or  an  uneven  surface,  or  a  sur- 
face whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  as  a  piece  of  wood. — To  wind  out,  to 
be  extricated;  to  escape.  [Rare.] 

Long  lab'ring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

—To  wind  up,  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  halt, 
or  end;  to  conclude;  to  finish. 

She  expatiated  on  the  impatience  of  men  generally 
.  .  .  and  wound  up  by  insinuating  that  she  must  be 
one  of  the  best  tempers  that  ever  existed.  Dickens. 

Wind  (wind),  n.  A  winding;  a  turn;  a  bend; 
as,  the  road  there  takes  a  wind  to  the  south. 
[Rare.] 

Windage  (wind'aj),  n.  1.  Tn  gun.  (a)  the  dif- 
ference between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a  gun  or  other  firearm  and  that  of  a  ball  or 
shell.  (6)  The  rush  or  concussion  of  the  air 
produced  by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  shot, 
(c)  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a 
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missile,  as  a  ball,  arrow,  or  the  like,  from 
its  direct  path,  or  aside  from  the  point  or 
object  at  which  it  is  aimed;  also,  the  amount 
or  extent  of  such  deflection.  —2.  lawn?,  same 
as  Wind-contusion  (which  see). 

Windas.t  Windacet  (wind'as),  n.  [From  D. 
windas,  or  Icel.  vinddss.  See  Wmu.A^. 
A  military  engine  for  raising  stones,  &c. ;  a 
kind  of  windlass.  Chaucer. 

Windbag  (wind'bag),  n.  A.  bag  filled  with 
wind;  hence,  a  man  of  mere  words;  a  noisy, 
empty  pretender.  [Recent.] 

Wind-band  Mvlml'band),  n.  A  band  of 
musicians  who  play  only  or  principally  on 
wind-instruments. 

Wind-beam  (wind'bem),  n.  In  arch,  an  old 
term  for  a  collar-beam. 

Wind-bill  (wind'bil),  n.  In  Scots  law,  an 
accommodation  bill;  a  bill  of  exchange 
granted  without  value  having  been  received 
by  the  acceptors,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  by  discount. 

Wind-bore  (wind'bor),  n.  The  extremity 
of  the  suction-pipe  of  a  pump,  usually 
covered  with  a  perforated  plate  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances. 

Windboimd  (wiwTboond),  a.  Prevented 
from  sailing  by  a  contrary  wind.  *  The 
windbound  navy.'  Dryden. 

Wind-break!  (wiud'brak),  v.t.  To  break 
the  wind  of. 

T  would  -wind-break  a  mule  to  vie  burdens  with  her 
Ford. 

Windbroacht  (wind'broch),  n.  [The  last 
component  probably  a  corruption  of  G. 
bratsche,  a  viola,  or  tenor -violin.]  The 
hurdy-gurdy  or  vielle. 

For  an  old  man  to  pretend  to  talk  wisely  is  like  a 
musician's  endeavouring  to  fumble  out  a  line  sonata 
upon  a  Tvindbroach.  Tom.  Brtnvn. 

Wind-broken  (windT>rok-n),  a.  Diseased 
in  the  respiratory  organs;  having  the  power 
of  breathing  impaired  by  chest  disease;  as, 
a  wind-broken  horse. 

Wind  -  changing  t  ( wind 'chanj- ing),  a. 
Changeful  as  the  wind ;  fickle.  '  Wind- 
changing  Warwick.'  Shak. 

Wind-chest  (wind-cheat),  n.  In  music,  the 
chest  or  reservoir  in  an  organ  or  harmonium 
for  storing  the  wind  produced  by  the  bel- 
lows, and  which  is  thus  prevented  from 
acting  by  direct  and  intermittent  currents 
on  the  pipes  and  reeds. 

Wind-contusion  (windTcon-tu-zhon),  n.  In 
surg.  a  contusion,  such  as  rupture  of  the 
liver,  concussion  of  the  brain,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  external  mark  of  violence, 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  air  when 
rapidly  displaced  by  the  velocity  of  a  pro- 
jectile, as  a  cannon-ball.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
projectile  itself  striking  the  body  in  an 
oblique  direction,  the  comparative  escape 
of  the  external  soft  tissues  being  accounted 
for  by  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which 
the  missile  impinges  on  the  elastic  skin, 
together  with  the  position  of  the  internal 
structures  injured  relatively  to  the  impinge- 
ment of  the  ball  on  one  side  and  hard  re- 
sisting substances  on  another. 

Wind-dropsy  (wind'drop-si),  n.  A  swelling 
of  the  belly  from  wind  in  the  intestines; 
tympanites. 

Winde,t  v.i.    To  wend;  to  go.     Chaucer. 

Wind-egg  (wind'eg),  n.  An  imperfect  egg. 
Wind-eggs  are  frequently  laid  by  hens  which 
have  been  injured  or  are  growing  old.  They 
are  frequently  destitute  of  a  shell,  being 
surrounded  only  by  a  skin  or  membrane, 
and  sometimes  by  a  very  thin  shell.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Winder  (wind'er),  v.t.  To  fan;  to  clean 
grain  with  a  fan.  [Local] 

Winder  (wind'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  winds  yarns  or  the  like;  as,  a  bobbin- 
winder. — 2.  An  instrument  or  machine  for 
winding.— 3.  A  plant  that  twists  itself  round 
others.  '  Winders  and  creepers.'  Bacon. — 
4.  The  winding-step  of  a  staircase. 

Winder  (wind'er),  n.  In  pugilism,  a  blow 
that  deprives  of  breath. 

Windfall  (wind'fal),  n.  1.  Something  blown 
down  by  the  wind,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  or  a 
number  of  trees  in  a  forest 

Gather  now,  if  ripe,  your  winter  fruits,  as  apples,  to 
prevent  their  failing  by  the  great  winds;  also  gather 
your  windfalls.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  rushing  from  coast- 
ranges  and  mountains  to  the  sea.— 3.  An 
unexpected  legacy;  any  unexpected  piece 
of  good  fortune. 

Wind-fallen  (wind'fal-en),  a.  Blown  down 
by  the  wind.  '  Wind/alien  sticks.'  Dray- 
ton. 


Wind-flower  (wind'flou-er),  n.  A  plant,  the 
anemone  (Gr.  anemos,  wind):  so  called  be- 
cause it  was_  supposed  to  expand  its  leaves 
when  the  wind  was  blowing. 

Wind-furnace  (wind'fer-nas),  n.  A  furna.  . 
in  which  the  air  is  supplied  by  an  artificial 
current,  as  from  a  bellows. 

Wind-gall  (wind'gal),  n.  A  soft  tumour  on 
the  fetlock  joints  of  a  horse.  'His  horse 
.  .  .  full  of  windgaUs,  and  sped  with  spurns.' 
Shak. 

Wind-gauge  (n-ind'jiftj),  n.  1.  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  velocity  and  force 
of  wind;  an  anemometer.  See  AXKMMMK- 
TEE.—  2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for 
measuring  or  indicating  the  amount  of  the 
pressure  of  wind  in  the  wind-chest  of  an 
organ. 

Wind-gun  t  (wind'gun),  n.  A  gun  discharged 
by  the  force  of  compressed  air;  an  air-gun. 

Forced  from  Tvind-£uns  lead  itself  can  fly.    Pffe. 

Wind-hatch  (wind'hach),  n.  In  mining, 
the  opening  or  place  where  the  ore  is  taken 
out  of  the  earth. 

Wind-hover  (windTio-ver),  n.  [From  its 
hovering  in  the  wind.  ]  A  species  of  hawk, 
the  Falco  Tinnuncitlus,  called  also  the 
Stannel,  but  more  usually  the  Kestrel.  Ten- 
nyson. 

Windiness  (win'di-nes).  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  windy  or  tempestuous;  as,  the  windi- 
ness  of  the  weather  or  season. — 2.  Fulness 
of  wind;  flatulence.— 3.  Tendency  to  gener- 
ate wind ;  as,  the  windiness  of  vegetables. 
4.  Tumour;  pufflness.  'The  swelling  windi- 
ness of  much  knowledge. '  Brerewood. 

Winding  (wind'ing),  a.  Bending ;  twisting 
from  a  direct  line  or  an  even  surface. 

Winding  (wind'ing),  «.  1.  A  turn  or  turn- 
ing; a  bend;  flexure;  meander;  as,  the  wind- 
ings of  a  road  or  stream.  '  To  follow  the 
windings  of  this  river.'  Addison.  'The 
windings  of  the  marge.'  Tennyson.— 2.  A 
twist  in  any  surface,  so  that  all  its  parts  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  plane ;  same  as  casting 
or  warping.  Gwilt.—Z.  A  call  by  the  boat- 
swain's whistle. 

Winding-engine  (wind'ing-en-jin),  n.  An 
engine  employed  in  mining  to  draw  up 
buckets  from  a  deep  pit. 

Windingly  (wind'ing-li),  ode.  In  a  winding 
or  circuitous  form.  '  The  stream  that  creeps 
windingly  by  it. '  Keats. 

Winding-machine  (wind'ing-ma-shen),  n. 
In  cloth  manitf.  a  twisting  or  warping  ma- 
chine. 

Winding-sheet  (wind'ing-shet),  n.  1.  A 
sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding-sheet, 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 

Shak. 

2.  A  piece  of  tallow  or  wax  hanging  down 
from  a  burning  candle:  regarded  by  the 
ignorant  as  an  omen  of  death. 

He  fell  asleep  on  his  arms  ...   a  long  winding- 
sheet  in  the  candle  dripping  down  upon  him. 

Dickens. 

Winding-tackle  (wmd'ing-tak-1),  re.  Kaut. 
a  tackle  consisting  of  one  fixed  triple  block, 
and  one  double  or  triple  movable  block, 
used  principally  to  hoist  up  any  weighty 
materials. 

Wind-instrument  (wind'in-stru-ment),  n. 
An  instrument  of  music,  played  by  means 
of  artificially  produced  currents  of  wind,  as 
the  organ,  harmonium,  &c.,  or  by  the  hu- 
man breath,  as  the  flute,  horn,  &c.,  in  all  of 
which  the  vibration  of  a  column  of  air 
produces  the  sound.  The  name  is,  how- 
ever, generally  restricted  to  the  orchestral 
instruments  of  the  second  class,  consisting 
of  a  tube  (straight,  bent,  or  curved),  pro- 
ducing a  fundamental  tone  with  its  har- 
monics or  overtones  when  the  vibrating 
column  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube.  This  column  may,  however,  be  short- 
ened by  having  holes  of  certain  sizes  and  at 
certain  distances  along  the  tube,  which  are 
opened  or  stopped  by  the  fingers  or  valves, 
the  instrument  being  thus  adapted  to  pro- 
duce in  its  simpler  forms  the  tones  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  and  in  its  more  complex 
forms  the  tones  of  the  chromatic  scale 
The  wind-instruments  of  an  ordinary  or- 
chestra are  divided  into  two  classes:  wood 
instruments,  as  the  flute,  oboe,  clarionet, 
and  bassoon;  and  brass  instruments,  as  the 
horn,  cornet-a-pistons,  trombone,  eupho- 
nium, bombardon,  and  ophicleide.  The 
quality  of  tone  of  the  woods  is  soft,  smooth, 
light,  and  almost  vocal;  that  of  the  brasses 
is  somewhat  harder,  more  powerful  and 
majestic.  Being  all  fixed  toned  they  can- 
not, of  course,  play  in  perfect  tune  like 


stringed  instruments,  and  they  can  only 
produce  one  sound  at  a  time 
Windlaeet  (wiii.l'las).  n.  A  windlass 
Windlass  (wind/las),  n.  [Corrupted  from 
older  inrtdo*,  windace,  which  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  D.  leiiuiiis.  or  from  Icel 
vinddss,  lit.  winding-beam-i-imfa,  to  wind, 
and  (««,  a  beam.  The  I  has  crept  into  the 
word  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
old  u'indle,  a  wheel  or  reel,  a  dim.  form  from 
the  verb  to  wind.  ]  1.  A  modification  of  the 
wheel  and  axle,  used  for  raising  weights, 
<tc.  One  kind  of  windlass  is  the  winch  used 
for  raising  water  from  wells,  Ac.,  which  has 
an  axle  turned  by  a  crank,  and  a  rope  or 
chain  for  raising  the  weight  by  being  wound 
round  the  axle.  The  simple  form  of  the 


Ship's  Windlass. 

windlass  used  in  ships,  for  raising  the  anchors 
or  obtaining  a  purchase  on  other  occasions, 
consists  of  a  strong  beam  of  wood  placed 
horizontally,  and  supported  at  its  ends  by 
iron  spindles,  which  turn  in  collars  or  bushes 
inserted  in  what  are  termed  the  windlass 
bitts.  This  large  axle  is  pierced  with  holes 
directed  towards  its  centre,  in  which  long 
levers  or  handspikes  are  inserted  for  turn- 
ing it  round  when  the  anchor  is  to  be  weighed 
or  any  purchase  is  required.  It  is  furnished 
with  pawls  to  prevent  it  from  turning  back- 
wards when  the  pressure  on  the  handspikes 
is  intermitted. — 2.t  A  handle  by  which  any- 
thing is  turned ;  specifically,  a  winch-like 
contrivance  for  bending  the  arblast  or  cross- 
bow. See  CROSS-BOW. —  3.  t  A  circular  or 
circuitous  path  or  course ;  a  circle ;  a  com- 
pass. 

Among  these  he  appointed  a  few  horsemen  to  range 
somewhat  abroad  for  the  greater  appearance,  bid- 
ding them  fetch  a  windlass  a  great  way  about,  and 
to  make  all  toward  one  place.  Golding. 

Hence — 4.  t  Any  indirect,  artful  course;  cir- 
cumvention; art  and  contrivance;  subtle- 
ties. 

Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 

With  -windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias. 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.  Shak. 

Windlass  (wind'las),  v.i.  1.  To  use  a  wind- 
lass; to  raise  something  as  by  a  windlass. 

Let  her  (Truth)  rest,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well;  .  .  .  none  of  our  ivindlassiug  will  ever 
bring  her  up.  Miss  Edge-worth. 

2  t  To  take  a  circuitous  path ;  to  fetch  a 
compass. 

A  skilful  woodsman  by  ii'indlassiti£  presently  gets 
a  shoot,  which  without  taking  a  compass.  .  .  .  lie 
could  never  have  obtained.  Hammond. 

S.t  To  adopt  a  circuitous,  artful,  or  cunning 
course :  to  use  stratagem  ;  to  act  indirectly 
or  warily. 

She  is  not  so  much  at  leisure  as  to  -windlass,  or  u<-e 
craft,  to  satisfy  them.  Hammond. 

Windle  (win'dl),  n.  [See WINDLASS.]  l.tA 
winch,  wheel  and  axle,  or  windlass.  'En- 
gines and  windles.'  Holland. — 2.  A  kind  of 
reel;  a  turning-frame  upon  which  yarn  is  put 
to  be  wound  off.  Sir  W.  Smtt. 

Windless  (wind'les),  a.    1.  Free  from  or  un- 
affected by  wind;  calm;  unruffled.  'A  winil- 
lesi  sea  under  the  moon  of  midnight.'  Rus- 
kin. — 2.  Wanting  wind;  out  of  breath. 
The  weary  hounds  at  last  retire  windless.   Fair/a* 

Windlestraw  ( win'dl-stra ),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
windelstreow,  properly  straw  for  plaiting, 
from  windel,  something  twined,  especially 
a  woven  basket,  from  windan,  to  wind.  See 
WIND.]  A  name  given  to  various  species  of 
grasses,  as  the  tufted  hair-grass  (^  ira  ccespi- 
tosa),  the  Agrostis  spica  i-enti,  and  the  Cy- 
nosurus  cristatus;  also,  a  stalk  of  grass. 

Tall  spires  of  •windlestra-w 

Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
Shelley. 

Windliftt  (windlift),  n.  A  windlass.  'A 
u-indlift  to  heave  up  a  gross  scandal.'  Roger 
Korth. 

Windmill  (wind'mil),  n.  1.  A  mill  which 
receives  its  motion  from  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  and  which  is  used  for  grinding  corn, 
pumping  water,  &e.  The  structure  of  a 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  abiine;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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windmill  is  a  conical  or  pyramidal  tower  of 
considerable  height,  with  a  conical  or  hemi- 
spherical dome.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
windmills,  the  vertical  and  horizontal.  In 
the  former,  a  section  of  which  is  here  given, 


Section  of  upper  part  of  Windmill. 


/the  wind  is  made  to  act  upon  sails 
or  vanes,  A  A  (generally  four  in  num- 
ber), attached  by  means  of  rectangu- 
lar frames  to  the  extremities  of  the 
principal  axis  or  loind-shaft  of  the  mill, 
which  is  placed  nearly  horizontal,  so  that 
the  sails,  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  revolve 
in  a  plane  nearly  vertical,  giving  a  rota- 
tory motion  to  the  driving-wheel  E  fixed 
to  the  wind-shaft,  and  thus  conveying  mo- 
tion to  the  vertical  shaft  F  and  the  machin- 
ery connected  with  it.  The  extremity  of 
the  wind-shaft  must  always  be  placed  so  as 
to  point  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  To  effect  this  some  mills  have  a 
self-adjusting  cap  B,  which  is  turned  round 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  fan 
or  flyer  C,  attached  to  the  projecting  frame- 
work at  the  back  of  the  cap.  By  means  of 
a  pinion  on  its  axis,  motion  is  given  to  the 
inclined  shaft  and  to  the  wheel  D  on  the 
vertical  spindle  of  the  pinion  a,  this  latter 
pinion  engages  the  cogs  on  the  outside  of 
the  fixed  rim  of  the  cap;  by  these  means  the 
sails  are  kept  constantly  turned  to  the  wind, 
the  head  of  the  mill  moving  slowly  round 
the  moment  any  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind  causes  the  fan  C  to  revolve.  In 
the  horizontal  windmill  the  wind-shaft  is 
vertical,  so  that  the  sails  revolve  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  effect  of  horizontal  wind- 
mills, however,  is  considered  to  be  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  vertical  kind.  The 
effect  of  windmills  depends  greatly  upon 
the  form  and  position  of  the  sails.  See  also 
POST-MILL. — 2.  A  visionary  scheme;  a  vain 
project;  a  fancy;  a  chiraacra. 

He  lived  and  died  with  general  councils  in  his  pate, 
with  -windmills  of  union  to  concord  Rome  and  Eng- 
land, England  and  Rome,  Germany  with  them  both. 
Bp.  Hacket. 

—To  fight  windmills,  to  combat  chimceras 
or  imaginary  opponents:  in  allusion  to  Don 
Quixote's  adventure  with  the  windmills. 

Windmill-cap  (wind'mil-kap),  n.  The  mov- 
able upper  part  of  a  windmill  which  turns 
to  present  the  sails  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  See  WINDMILL. 

Windmill-plant  (wind 'mil-plant),  n,  A 
name  given  to  the  semaphore  plant  (Des- 
modium  yyrans).  See  DESMODIUM. 

Windoret  (win'dor),  n.  [Wind  and  door, 
from  a  supposition  that  window  was  a  cor- 
rupted compound  of  these  words.]  A  win- 
dow. 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  -windores, 

To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors.     Hudibras. 

Window  (win'dd),n.  [O.E.  toindoge,  windohe, 
from  Icel.  vindauga,  a  window,  lit.  a  wind- 
eye—  vindr,  wind,  and  auga,  an  eye.]  1.  An 
opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building  for  the 
admission  of  light  or  of  light  and  air  when 
necessary.  In  modern  buildings  this  open- 
ing has  usually  a  frame  on  the  sides  in 
which  are  set  movable  sashes  containing 
panes  of  glass  or  other  transparent  material. 
But  many  windows,  as  those  in  large  shops, 
are  incapable  of  being  opened.— 2.  An  aper- 
ture or  opening  resembling  a  window  or  sug- 
gestive of  a  window.  'The  windows  of  hea- 
ven.' Gen.  iii.ll.  'The  window  of  my  heart, 
mine  eye.'  Shak. 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face. 

Thomson. 

3.  The  sash  or  other  thing  that  covers  the 
aperture.  'Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of 
mine  eyes.'  Shak. — 4.  A  figure  formed  by 
lines  crossing  each  other.  'Till  he  has  win- 
dows on  his  bread  and  butter.'  Dr.  W.  King. 


—  Window  tax,  window  duty,  a  tax  formerly 

levied  in  Britain  on  all  windows  of  houses 

above  six  (latterly)  in  number— abolished  in 

1851,  a  tax  on  houses  above  a  certain  rental 

being  substituted. 
Window-bar  twiu'do-bar),  n.    1.  One  of  the 

bars  of  a  window-sash  or  lattice.  Te  tin  yuan. 

2,  pi.  Lattice-work  on  a  woman's  stomacher. 

Shak. 
Window-blind  (wln'dfl-hUnd),  ».    A  blind, 

screen,  or  shade  for  a  window.     See  BLIND. 
Window-bole  (win'do-bol),  n.    See  BOLE. 
Window-cleaner  (win'do-klen-er),  n.    i.  A 

person  whose  business  is  to  clean  windows. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  cleaning  windows. 
Window-curtain  (win'do-ker-tm),  n.    A 

curtain,  usually  decorative,  hung  over  the 

window  recess  inside  a  room.  See  CURTAIN. 
Windowed  (win'dod),  p.  and  a.  1.  Furnished 

with  or  having  :i  window  or  windows. 

Within  a  toindoufd  niche  of  that  hijfh  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain.  Byron. 

2.  Placed  in  a  window. 

Wouldst  thou  be  -window  d  in  great  Rome  and  see 
Thy  master  thus.  Shak. 

3.  Having  many  openings  or  rents.     'Your 
loop'd  and  window 'd  raggedness.'    Shak. 

Window-frame  (win'do-fram),  n.  The  frame 
of  a  window  which  receives  and  holds  the 
sashes. 

Window-glass  (win'dp-glas),  n  Glass  for 
windows,  of  an  inferior  quality  to  plate- 
glass. 

Windowless  ( win'do-lea ),  n.  Destitute  of 
windows. 

I  stood  still  at  this  end,  which,  being  windvwUss, 
was  dark.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

WindOW-sash  (win'do-sash),  n.  The  sash 
or  light  frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are 
set  for  windows.  See  SASH. 

Window-seat  (win'do-set),  n.  A  seat  in  the 
recess  of  a  window. 

Window-shade  (win'do-sliad),n.  A  rolling 
or  projecting  blind  or  sun-shade,  sometimes 
transparent  or  painted,  at  other  times  can- 
vas on  spring- rollers;  a  window-blind.  Sim- 
monds. 

Window-shutter  (win'do-shut-er),  n.  See 
SHUTTER. 

Window-sill  (win'do-sil),  n.    See  SILL. 

Window-tax    See  under  WINDOW. 

Windowyt  (win'do-i),  a.  Having  little  cross- 
ings like  the  sashes  of  a  window.  '  Strang- 
ling snare,  or  windowy  net.'  Donne. 

Windpipe  (wind'pip),  n.  1.  The  passage  for 
the  breath  to  and  from  the  lungs ;  the 
trachea.  See  TRACHEA.— 2.  In  mining,  a 
pipe  for  conveying  air  into  a  mine. 

Wind-plant  (wind'plant),  n.  A  species  of 
Anemone,  A.  nem&rosa. 

Wind -pump  (wind'pump),  n.  A  pump 
moved  oy  wind. 

Windringt  (win'dring),a.  Winding.  'Win- 
dring  brooks.'  Shak. 

Wind-rode  (wind'rod),  a.  Naut.  applied  to 
the  situation  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  when  she 
is  swung  round  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Called  also  Tide-rode. 

Wind-rose  (wind'roz),  n.  A  card  or  table 
with  lines  corresponding  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  showing  the  connection  of  the 
wind  with  the  barometer,  &c. 

Wind-row  (wind'ro),  n.  1.  A  row  or  line  of 
hay  raked  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rolled  into  cocks  or  heaps.  Also  sheaves  of 
corn  set  up  in  a  row  one  against  another,  in 
order  that  the 
wind  may  blow 
betwixt  them. 
2.  The  green  bor- 
derof  afield, dug 
up  in  order  to 
carry  the  earth 
on  other  land  to 
mend  it.  —  3.  A 
row  of  peats  set 
up  for  drying;  or 
a  row  of  pieces 
of  turf,  sod,  or 
sward  cut  in  par- 
ing and  burn- 
ing. Written 
also  Winrow. 

Windrow(  wind'- 
ro), v.t.  To  rake 
or  put  into  the 
form  of  a  wind- 
row. 

Wind  -  sail 
(wind'sal),n.  1.  A 
wide  tube  or 
funnel  of  canvas  used  to  convey  a  stream  of 
air  into  the  lower  apartments  of  a  ship. — 
2.  One  of  the  vanes  or  sails  of  a  windmill. 


Wind-sail  suspended  from  a 
stay. 


Wind-seed  (wind'sed),  n.     A  plant  of  the 

genus  Arctotis. 
Wind -shake,   Wind -shock  (wind'shak, 

wind'shok),  n.     Same  as  An. 
Wind-shakedt  (wind'shakt),  a.    Same  as 

Wind-xhaken.     'The  wind-shaked  surge.' 

Shak. 
Wind-Shaken  (wind'shak-n),  a.     Driven  or 

agitated  by  the  wind;  tottering  or  trembling 

in  the  wind.    '  He's  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to 

be  wind-shaken.'  Shak. 
Wind-side  (wind'sid),  n.     The  windward 

side.     E.  B.  Browning. 
Windsor-bean  (wind'zor-ben),  n.     A  very 

broad   beau,  genus  Faba,   resembling  the 

long-pod,  but  broader. 
Windsor  -  chair  (wind'zor-char),  n,    1.  A 

kind  of  strong,  plain,  polished  chair,  made 

entirely  of  wood,  seat  as  well  as  back. 

He  got  up  from  his  large  wooden-seated  ivindsor- 
chair.  Dickens. 

2.  A  sort  of  low  wheel- carnage. 
Windsor  Knight  (wind'zor  nit),  n.    One  of 

a  body  of  military  pensioners,  having  their 
residence  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor 
Castle.  They  are  now  called  the  Military 
Kniphts  of  Windsor,  and  sometimes  Poor 
Knights  of  Windsor. 

Windsor-soap  (\vind'zor-s6p),  n.  A  kind  of 
fine-scented  soap,  the  chief  manufacture  of 
which  was  once  confined  to  Windsor. 

Wind-sucker  (wind 'auk-fir),  n.  l.  An  old 
name  for  the  kestrel;  the  wind-hover. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  -wind-sucker  as  this?  or 
such  a  rook  as  the  other  t  />'.  Jonwn. 

Hence— 2.  A  person  ready  to  pounce  on  any, 
or  on  any  blemish  or  weak  point. 

But  there  is  a  certain  envious  tvindsntker  that 
hovers  up  and  down.  Chapman. 

Wind-swift  (wind'swift),  a.  Swift  like  the 
wind.  'Therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cu- 
pid wings.'  Shak. 

Wind-tight  (wmd'tlt),  a.  So  tight  as  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  wind.  '  Wind-tight 
and  water-tight.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Wind -trunk  (wind'trungk),  n.  The  duct 
which  conducts  the  wind  from  the  bellows 
to  the  wind-chest  of  an  organ  or  similar  in- 
strument. 

Wind-up  (wlnd'up),  n.  The  conclusion  or 
final  adjustment  and  settlement  of  any  mat- 
ter, as  a  speech,  business,  entertainment, 
<fec. ;  the  closing  act;  the  close.  '  A  regular 
wind-up  of  this  business.'  Dickens, 

When  he  performed  at  the  theatres,  he  used  to  do 
it  as  a  -wind-up  to  the  entertainment,  after  the  danc- 
ing was  over.  Mayhew. 

Windward  (wind'wfird),  n.  The  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows;  as,  to  ply  or  sail  to 
the  windward.— To  lay  an  anchor  to  the 
windward  (Jig.},  to  adopt  previous  measures 
for  success  or  security. 

Windward  (wind'werd),  a.  Being  on  the 
side  toward  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows;  as,  the  windward  shrouds. 

Windward  (wind'werd),  adv.  Toward  the 
wind. 

Wind-way  (wind'wa),  n.  In  mining,  a  pas- 
sage for  air. 

Windy  (win'di),  a.    1.  Consisting  of  wind; 

formed  by  gales.  'The  windy  tempest  of  my 

soul.'   Shak.— 2.  Next  the  wind;  windward. 

Still  you  keep  o*  the  -windy  side  o'  the  law.  Shak. 

3.  Tempestuous;  boisterous;  as,  windy  wea- 
ther.—4.  Exposed  to  the  wind. 

The  building  rook  will  caw  from  the  -windy  tall  elm- 
tree.  Tennyson. 

5.  Applied  figuratively  to  words  and  sighs 
as  resembling  the  wind.  '  Her  windy  sighs.' 
Shak.  '  The  windy  breath  of  soft  petitions. ' 
Shak.—  6.  Tending  to  generate  wind  or  gas 
on  the  stomach;  flatulent;  as,  windy  food. 

7.  Caused  or  attended  by  gas  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines.     'A  windy  colic.'  Arbuthnot. 

8.  Affected  with  flatulence ;  troubled  with 
wind  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Dunglison. 

9.  Empty;  airy.     '  Windy  joy.'    Milton. 

Here's  that  -windy  applause,  that  poor  transitory 
pleasure  for  which  I  was  dishonoured.  South. 

10.  Vain ;  given  to  boast ;  vaunting;  swag- 
gering.   [Scotch.] 

Windy-footed(win'di-fut-ed),a.  Wind-swift; 
swift-footed.  '  The  windy  -footed  dame.' 
Chapman. 

Wine  (win),  n.  [A.  Sax.  win,  borrowed  (like 
D.  wijn,  Icel.  vin,  Dan.  viin,  Goth,  wein  or 
vein,  G.  wein)  from  L.  vinum,  wine,  which 
corresponds  to  Gr.  oinos,  with  digamma 
voinos  or  foinos,  wine.  L.  vimtrn,  wine,  is 
what  is  produced  by  vitis,  the  vine,  the 
twining  plant  (cog.  with  E.  withy),  the  root 
meaning  to  twine  or  twist,  seen  also  m 
vitiwn,  vice,  and  in  E.  to  wind,  wire,  Ac.} 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,  job:      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing:     IB,  then:  th.  thin:      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure. -See  KEY. 
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1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  or  fruit 
of  the  vine  (Ft'tts  rim/era.  SeeVlTIS).  Wines 
are  distinguished  practically  by  their  colour, 
hardness  or  softness  on  the  palate,  their 
flavour,  and  their  being  still  or  effervescing. 
The  differences  in  the  quality  of  wines  de- 
pend partly  upon  differences  in  the  vines,  but 
more  on  the  differences  of  the  soils  in  which 
they  are  planted,  in  the  exposure  of  the 
vineyards,  in  the  treatment  of  the  grapes, 
and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  wines. 
When  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  they  gener- 
ally yield  the  most  perfect  wine  as  to 
strength  and  flavour.  The  leading  charac- 
ter of  wine,  however,  must  be  referred  to 
the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  and  upon 
which  its  intoxicating  powers  principally 
depend.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  the 
stronger  ports  and  sherries  is  from  16  to  25 
per  cent;  in  hock,  claret,  and  other  light 
wines  from  7  per  cent.  Wine  containing 
more  than  13  per  cent  of  alcohol  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  fortified  with  brandy  or  other 
spirit.  The  most  celebrated  ancient  wines 
were  those  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Falernian  and  Cecuban 
among  the  Romans.  The  principal  modern 
wines  are  Port,  Sherry,  Claret,  Champagne, 
Sladeira,  Hock,  Marsala,  &c.  &c.  The  va- 
rieties of  wine  produced  are  almost  endless, 
and  differ  in  every  constituent  according  to 
the  locality,  season,  and  age;  but  generally 
the  produce  of  each  vineyard  retains  its  own 
leading  characteristics.  The  principal  wine- 
producing  countries  are  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  Greece,  Cape  Colony, 
Australia,  and  America. —2.  The  juice  of 
certain  fruits  prepared  in  imitation  of  wine 
obtained  from  grapes,  but  distinguished  by 
naming  the  source  whence  it  is  derived;  as, 
currant  wine;  gooseberry  wine. — 3.  The 
effect  of  drinking  wine  in  excess;  intoxica- 
tion. 'Noah  awoke  from  his  wine'  Gen 
ix.  24—4.  The  act  of  drinking  wine. 

Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  -wine.  Prov.  xxiii.  29.  30. 

5.  A  wine  party  at  the  English  universities. 

The  ex-coach  was  drinking  brandy-and-water.  and 
maundering  about  great  wines,  and  patrician  bear- 
fights.  Miss  Braddon. 

—Wine  o/  iron  (mimm  ferri  of  the  Pharm 
Brit.),  sherry  with  tartrated  iron  in  solu- 
tion.— Quinine  wine,  sherry  with  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  solution. — Oil  of  wine,  ethe- 
real oil,  a  reputed  anodyne,  but  only  used 
in  the  preparation  of  other  compounds. — 
Spirit  of  wine,  alcohol  (which  see). 

Wine  (win),  v.t.  To  supply  with  wine. 
'To  wine  the  king's  cellar.'  Howell  [Hare  ] 

Wine-bag  (win 'bag),  n.  1.  A  wine -skin 
(which  see).— 2.  A  person  who  indulges  fre- 
quently and  largely  in  wine.  [Colloq  ] 

Wine-bibber  (win'bib-er),n.  One  who  drinks 
much  wine;  a  great  drinker.  Prov.  xxiii  20 

Wine-bibbing  (win'bib-ing),  n.  The  prac- 
tice of  habitually  drinking  much  wine-  tip- 
pling. 

Wine-biscuit  (wln-bis-ket),  n.  A  light  bis- 
cuit, served  with  wine. 

Wine-cask  (win'kask),  n.  A  cask  in  which 
wine  is  or  has  been  kept. 

Wine-cellar  (win'sel-ler),  n.  An  apartment 
or  cellar  for  stowing  wine.  Wine  cellars  are 
generally  underground,  on  the  basement 
story  of  a  building,  in  order  that  the  wine 
may  be  kept  cool  and  at  an  equal  tempera- 
ture. 

Wine-coloured  (wlnTcul-erd),  a.  Approach- 
ing the  colour  of  red  wine.  Hitman 

Wine-cooler  (win'kol-er),  n.  A  vessel  for 
cooling  wine  before  it  is  drunk.  One  va- 
riety consists  of  a  porous  vessel  of  earthen- 
ware which,  being  dipped  in  water,  absorbs 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  A  bottle  of 
wine  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  evapo- 
ration which  takes  place  from  the  vessel  ab- 
stracts heat  from  the  wine.  Wine-coolers 
for  the  table  are  usually  stands  made  of  sil- 
ver or  of  plated  metal,  and  holding  ice,  in 
which  wine  bottles  are  placed  for  cooling 

Wine-fancier  (win'fan-si-er), ».  A  connois- 
seur in  wines. 

Wine-fat  (win'fat).n.  The  vat  or  vessel  into 
which  the  liquor  flows  from  the  wine- press. 
Isa,  Ixiii.  2. 

Wine-glass  (wln'glas),  n.  A  small  glass  in 
which  wine  is  drank. 

Wine-grower  ( win  'gro-er),  n.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  vineyard;  one  who  cultivates  a 
vineyard  and  makes  wine. 

Wine-heated  (win'het-ed),  a.  Affected  or 
excited  by  wine. 

Enid  fear'd  his  eyes. 

Moist  as  they  were,  wing-heated  from  the  feast. 
Tennyson. 


Wineless  (wm'Ies),  o.     Destitute  of  wine; 
not  having,  not  using  wine.     'The  rest  of 
your  wineless  life.'    Swift. 
Wine-making  (win'mak-ing),  n.    The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  wines. 
Wine-measure  (win'mezh-ur),  n.     An  oil 
English  measure  by  which  wines  and  othe 
spirits  were  sold.  In  this  measure  the  galloi 
contained  231  cubic  inches,  and  was  to  the 
imperial  standard  gallon  as  5  to  6  nearly. 
Wine-merchant  (wm'mer-chaut),Ji.  A  mer 
chant  who  deals  in  wines. 
Wine-palm  (win'pam),  n.  A  palm  from  which 
palm-wine  is  obtained,  as  Caryota  urens 
Wine-press  (wm'pres),  n.     A  machine,  ap 
paratus,  or  place   in  which  the   juice  i. 
pressed  out  of  grapes. 

Wine-sap  (win'sap),  n.    A  much  esteemet 
American  apple. 

Wine-Skin  (win'skin),  n.     A  bag  or  bottle 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal  in  its  natura 
shape  for  containing  or  carrying  wine. 
Wine-sour  (win'sour),  n.    A  kind  of  plum. 
Wine -stone  (win'ston).  n.     A  deposit  ol 
crude  tartar  or  aryal  which  settles  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  wine-casks 
Wine-taster  (wiu'tas-ter),  n.    1.  A  person 
employed  to  taste  and  judge  the  quality, 
<kc.,  of  wine  for  purchasers.— 2.  A  kind  o] 
pipette  used  for  sampling  wine. 
Wine-vault  (win'valt),  n.     1.  A  vault  in 
which  wine  is  stored  in  casks.— 2.  A  name 
frequently  assumed  by  a  public-house  where 
the  wine  and  other  liquors  are  served  at  the 
bar  or  at  tables.    Dickens. 
Wine-warrant  (win'wor-ant),  n.    A  war- 
rant to  the  keeper  of  a  bonded  warehouse 
for  the  delivery  of  wine. 
Wine-whey  (win'wha),  n.     A  mixture  of 
wine,  milk,  and  water. 

Wing  (wing),  n.  [O.E.  winge,  wenge,  a  Scan- 
dinavian word;  Sw.  and  Dan.  vinge,  Icel. 
vaengr,  a  wing;  comp.  Icel.  vingsa,  to  swing; 
probably  formed  by  nasalization  from  same 
root  as  weigh,  A.  Sax.  wegan,  to  lift,  Goth. 
vigan,  to  move,  and  akin  to  wag,  way,  &c.  ] 
1.  One  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  birds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  arms  in  man,  and  in  most 
cases  serving  as  organs  by  which  flight  is 
effected,  though  in  some  birds  they  merely 
aid  in  running  or  swimming.  Normally  the 
wings  consist  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-limbs, 
specially  modified  and  provided  with  fea- 
thers. To  that  part  of  the  limb  analogous 
to  the  hand  are  attached  the  primaries  or 
greater  quill-feathers,  the  secondaries  are 
affixed  to  the  forearm,  and  the  arm  sup- 
ports the  tertiaries  and  scapulars.  The  bone 
which  represents  the  thumb  gives  rise  to 
the  bastard  quills,  and  along  the  base  of  the 
quills  are  ranged  the  wing-coverts.  Wings 
are  attributes  of  some  of  the  gods  of  an- 
tiquity, of  demons,  and  of  many  imaginary 
beings.  In  Christian  art  the  use  of  wings  is 
limited  to  angels  and  devils. — 2.  An  organ 
used  for  flying  by  some  other  animals.  In 
insects,  the  wing  is  formed  of  two  delicate 
skin  layers,  supported  on  hollow  tubes  or 
nervures  placed  in  communication  with  the 
respiratory  system.  The  forms  of  insect 
wings  are  very  various;  some  of  the  more 
important  diversities  being  characteristic  of 
different  orders.  The  wings  of  bats  consist 
of  a  fold  of  skin  which  commences  at  the 
neck  and  extends  on  each  side  between  the 
fore-legs  or  arms  and  the  posterior  limbs. 
In  the  flying -phalangers,  flying- squirrels, 
&c.,  the  expansion  of  skin  extending  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  serves  as  a  mere  para- 
chute, and  is  no  organ  of  true  flight  — 

3.  Used  emblematically,  (a)  of  swiftness,  or 
of  anything  that  carries  the  mind  upwards 
or  along;  means  of  flight  or  of  rapid  motion; 
as,  fear  adds  wings  to  night.     '  Fiery  expe- 
dition be  my  wing.'   Shak.     'Borne  by  the 
trustless  wings  of  false  desire.'   Shak.    (b) 
Of  care  or  protection:  often  in  the  plural. 

In  the  shadow  of  thy  -w ings  will  I  rejoice.  Ps.  Ixiii.  7. 
Eva  goes  under  the  -w ing  of  an  aunt  of  mine. 

Farrar. 

4.  The  act  or  manner  of  flying ;  passage  by 
flying;  flight;  as,  to  take  wing.     'And  the 
crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.'  Shak. 

Though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like 
ining.  Shak. 

5.  That  which  moves  with  a  wing-like  motion 
or  which  receives  a  wing-like  motion  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan  used  to  winnow 
grain,  the  vane  or  sail  of  a  windmill,  the  fea- 
ther of  an  arrow,  the  sail  of  a  ship,&c.— 6.  In 
bot.  (a)asideshoot  of  a  treeorplant.  (6)One 
of  the  two  side  petals  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  as  of  the  pea,  bean,  and  the  like.  See 


cat  under  JTMi.  (c)  A  membraneous  border  by 
which  many  seeds  are  supported  in  the  air 
and  transported  from  place  to  place.— 7  In 
shipbuilding,  that  part  of  the  hold  or  space 
between  decks  which  is  next  the  ship's  side 
more  particularly  at  the  quarter;  also,  the 
overhang  deck  of  a  steamer  before  and  abaft 
the  paddle-boxes,  bounded  by  a  thick  plank 
called  the  wing-male,  which  extends  from 
the  extremity  of  the  paddle-beam  to  the 
ship's  side.— 8.  In  arch,  a  side  projection  of 
a  building  on  one  side  of  the  central  or  main 
portion.  —  9.  In  fort,  the  longer  side  of  a 
crown  or  horn  work  uniting  it  to  the  main 
work.  —10.  A  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double  door. 
11.  The  laterally  extending  portion  of  a 
ploughshare  which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  —12.  In  engin.  (a)  an  extension 
endwise  of  a  dam,  sometimes  at  an  angle 
with  the  main  portion.  (6)  A  side  dam  on 
a  river  shore  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
the  channel,  (c)  A  lateral  extension  of  an 
abutment.  E.  H.  Knight.  See  WING-WALL. 
13.  One  of  the  sides  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre; 
also,  one  of  the  long  narrow  scenes  which 
fill  up  the  picture  on  the  side  of  the  stage 
'Saw-dust  on  the  stage  and  all  the  wings 
taken  out.'  Mayhew.—U.  One  of  the  ex- 
treme divisions  of  an  army,  regiment,  fleet, 
or  the  like.  'The  left  wing  put  to  flight.' 
Dryden.  —15.  A  shoulder  knot  or  small  epau- 
lette. Simmonds.— 16.  A  strip  of  leather  or 
the  like  attached  to  the  skirt  of  the  runner 
in  a  grain-mill  to  sweep  the  meal  into  the 
spout.  — 17.  The  side  or  displayed  portion 
of  a  dash-board. —18.  In  geol.  one  of  the 
sides  or  slopes  of  an  anticline  or  sad. He- 
back.  Page. —On  the  icing,  flying;  as,  to 
shoot  wild  fowl  on  the  wing,  (b)  Speeding  to 
its  object;  on  the  road.  'When  I  had  seen 
this  hot  love  on  the  wing.'  Shak.  '  Hearing 
he  was  071  the  wing  for  Coningsby  Castle.' 
Disraeli.  — Upon  the  wings  of  the  u-ind,  with 
the  utmost  velocity.  Ps.  xviii.  10.  —  U'ing- 
and-wing,  the  situation  of  a  ship  coming 
before  the  wind  with  studding-sails  on  both 
sides;  also  said  of  fore-and-aft  vessels,  when 
they  are  going  with  the  wind  right  aft,  the 
foresail  boomed  out  on  one  side  and  the 
mainsail  on  the  other.  Admiral  Smyth. 
Wing  (wing),  v.t.  1.  To  furnish  with  wings; 
to  enable  to  fly  or  to  move  with  celerity,  as 
in  flight.  '  Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who 
wings  the  storms.'  Pope. 

Their  own  feathers  pluck'd,  to  u'ing  the  dart 
Which  rank  corruption  destines  for  their  heart 
Moore 

2.  To  supply  with  side  parts  or  divisions,  as 
an  army,  a  house,  &c.    '  On  either  side  well 
winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.'    Shak.— 

3.  To  transport  by  flight ;  to  cause  to  fly,  as 
with  wings. 

I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wiHff  me  to  some  wither'd  bough.      Shak. 

4.  To  move  in  flight  through;  to  traverse  by 
flying.     '  Crows  and  choughs  that  winri  the 
midway  air.'    Shak. 

Wings  the  blue  element,  and  borne  sublime 

Eyes  the  set  sun,  gilding  each  distant  clime.  Rogers. 

5.  To  cut  off  the  wings  of;  to  wound  in  the 
wing;  to  disable  a  wing  or  limb  of.    [Sport- 
ing or  colloq.] 

•All  right,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  'be  steady  and 
uim^  him.'  Dickens. 

—To  winga  flight  or  way,  to  proceed  by  fly- 
ing; to  fly. 
He  -winged  his  upwzrdjtight,  and  soar'd  to  fame. 

Wing  (wing),  v.i.  To  fly;  to  exert  the  po'wer 
of  flying. 

We  poor  unfledged 
Have  never  iving'd  from  view  (?  the  nest.    Shak. 

Wing-case  (wing'kas),  n.  The  case  or  shell 
which  covers  the  wings  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, as  the  beetle,  &c. ;  the  elytron.  Called 
also  Wing-cover. 

Wing-compass  (wing'kum-pas),  n.  A  com- 
pass with  an  arc-shaped  piece  which  passes 
through  the  opposite  leg,  and  is  clamped 
by  a  set  screw. 

Wing-covert  (wing'kuv-ert),  n.  In  ornith. 
see  COVERT. 

Winged  (wingd),  a.  1.  Having  wings.  '  The 
beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  iringed  fowls.' 
Shak.  'Thy  winded  messengers.'  Milton. 

2.  Swift;  rapid;  passing  quickly;  as,  if  inged 
haste. 

What  though  my  -winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between.     Campbell. 

3.  Fanned  with  wings;  swarming  with  birds. 
'  The  winged  air  dark  with  plumes. '  Hilton. 

4.  Soaring  with  wings  or  as  with  wings; 
soaring;  lofty;  elevated;  sublime. 

How  ringed  the  sentiment  that  virtue  is  to  he  fol- 
lowed for  its  own  sake,  because  its  essence  is  divine. 
y.  S.  Harford. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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5.  In  her.  represented  with  wings,  or  having 
wings  of  a  different  colour  from  the  body.— 

6.  In  fro?. and  conch,  same  usAlated.  —  Winged 
bull,  an  architectural  decoration  of  frequent 
occurrence    in  ancient   Assyrian  temples, 
where  winged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions 
of  colossal  size  usually  guarded  the  portals. 
They  were  evidently  typical  of  the  union  of 


Winged  human-headed  Bull. 

the  greatest  intellectual  and  physical  powers. 
Layard.  —  Winged  lion,  the  symbol  of  the 
evangelist  St.  Mark,  which  was  adopted  as 
the  heraldic  device  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
when  St.  Mark  supplanted  St.  Theodore  as 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  A  celebrated 
bronze  figure  of  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark 
surmounting  a  magnificent  red  granite  col- 
umn, formed  out  of  a  single  block,  stands 
in  the  Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

Winger  (wing'er),  n.  A  name  for  a  small 
water-cask  stowed  in  the  wings  of  a  vessel. 

Wing-footed  (wing'fut-ed),  n.  1.  Having 
wings  attached  to  the  feet;  as,  wing-footed 
mercury.— 2.  Swift;  moving  with  rapidity; 
fleet.  '  Wing-footed  time.'  Dray  ton. 

Wingless  (wing'les),  a.  Having  no  wings ; 
not  able  to  ascend  or  fly. 

Winglet  (wing'let),  n.  A  little  wing;  spe- 
cifically, the  bastard  wing  of  a  bird. 

Wing-shell  (wing'shel),  n.  1.  The  name 
given  to  the  various  species  of  shells  of  the 
family  Strombidae,  from  their  expanded  lip. 
2.  See  WING-CASE. 

Wing-stroke  (wing'strok),  n.  The  stroke 
or  sweep  of  a  wing. 

Wing-SWift  (wing'swift),  a.  Swift  on  the 
wing ;  of  rapid  flight. 

Wing-transom  (wing'tran-sum),  n.  Naut. 
the  uppermost  or  longest  transom  in  a  ship: 
called  also  the  Main  Transom.  See  TRANSOM. 

Wing-wale  (wing'wal),  n.    See  under  WING. 

Wing-wall  (wing'wal),  n.  One  of  the  lateral 
walls  of  an  abutment  which  form  a  support 
and  protection  thereto.  E.  H.  Knight. 

WingV  (wing's),  a.  1.  Having  wings;  rapid. 
'With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern 
wind.'  Addison. — 2.  Soaring  as  if  with  wings; 
airy;  volatile;  vain.  '  Wingy  mysteries  in 
divinity.'  Sir  T.  Browne.  [Rare.] 

Wink  (wingk),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wincian,  to 
wink;  akin  to  waneol,  unsteady,  and  per- 
haps wencle,  a  maid  (see  WENCH);  D.  winken, 
wenken,  Icel.  vanka,  to  wink ;  Dan.  vinke, 
to  beckon,  vink,  a  beckoning,  a  wink  of  the 
eye;  Sw.  vinka,  to  wink  or  nod;  G.  winken, 
to  beckon,  nod.  The  root  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  that  of  wing,  wag.  Akin  wince.] 

1.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly  and 
involuntarily;  to  blink;  to  nictitate. 

Here  is  three  studied,  ere  ye'll  thrice  -wink.  Shak. 

2.  To  shut  the  eyes;  to  close  the  eyelids  so 
as  not  to  see. 

Wink  again. 
And  I  will  -wink  i  so  shall  the  day  seem  night. 

Shak. 
They  are  not  blind,  but  they  -wink,      Tillotson. 

3.  To  give  a  significant  hint  by  a  motion  of 
the  eyelids. 

Wink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate. 
Swift. 

4.  To  twinkle;  to  glimmer  with  dubious 
light;  as,  a  winking  light.    '  Nor  winks  the 
gold  flu  in  the  porphyry  font.'    Tennyson. 

Before  he  ceased  I  turn'd 
And,  ere  a  star  can  -wink,  beheld  her  there. 

Tennyson. 

5.  To  connive;  to  seem  not  to  see;  to  wilfully 
shut  the  eyes  or  take  no  notice;  to  overlook, 
as  something  not  perfectly  agreeable :  with 
at  before  the  object;  as,  to  wink  at  faults. 
'  Winking  at  your  discords.'    Shak. 

I  know  my  envy  were  in  vain,  since  thou  art  mightier 

far, 
But  we  must  give  each  other  leave,  and  -wink  at 

cither's  war.  Chapman. 


Wink  (wingk),  n.  1.  The  act  of  closing  the 
eyelids  quickly. 

1  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wink. 

2.  No  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  shut 
the  eyes. 

For  in  a  -mink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate. 

3.  A  hint  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a 
significant  cast. 

Her  wink  each  bold  attempt  forbids. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—Forty  winks,  a  short  nap.    [Colloq.  and 

humorous.] 
Winker  (wingk'er),  n.     1.  One  who  winks. 

'Nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers.'    Pope. 

2.  One  of  the  blinds  of  a  horse;  a  blinker. 
Winking  (wingk'ing),  n.     The  act  of  one 

who  wiuks:  used  often  in  the  colloquial 

phrase,  like  winking  =  very  rapidly ;  very 

quickly ;  with  great  vigour. 

Nod  away  at  him,  if  you  please,  like  winking. 
Dickens. 

Winkinglv  (wingk'ing-li),  adv.  In  the  way 
of  one  who  winks;  with  the  eye  almost 
closed.  Peacham, 

Winkle  (wing'kl),  n.  A  common  abbrevia- 
tion of  Periwinkle. 

Winna  (win'na).    Will  not.    [Scotch.] 

Winne,t  v.t.     To  win;  to  gain.     Chaucer. 

Winner  (win'er),  ».  One  who  wins  or  gains 
by  success  in  competition  or  contest. 

The  event 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner.  Shak. 

Winning  (win'ing),  a.  Attracting;  adapted 
to  gain  favour ;  charming ;  as,  a  winning 
address.  Milton. 

Winning  (win'ing),  n.  1.  The  sum  won  or 
gained  by  success  in  competition  or  contest: 
usually  in  the  plural.  'A  gamester  that 
stakes  all  his  winnings  upon  every  cast.' 
Addison. — 2.  In  mining,  a  word  used  to  ex- 
press the  whole  series  of  operations  neces- 
sary to  bring  any  mineral  to  the  surface,  as 
boring,  sinking,  excavating,  &c.  In  this 
sense  written  sometimes  Win. 

Winningly  (win'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  winning 
manner;  charmingly. 

Winning-post  (win'ing-post),  n.  A  post  or 
goal  in  a  race-course,  the  order  of  passing 
which  determines  the  issue  of  the  race. 

Winnow  (win'no),  v.t.  [O.E.  windewe,  to 
winnow;  A.  Sax.  windwian,  to  fan  or  win- 
now, to  subject  to  the  action  of  the  wind, 
from  wind,  the  wind  (see  WIND).  Comp. 
L.  ventilare,  to  winnow,  from  ventus,  the 
wind.]  1.  To  separate  and  drive  the  chaff 
from  by  means  of  wind ;  as,  to  winnow  grain. 
2.  To  fan;  to  beat  as  with  wings.  '  With  quick 
fan  winnows  the  buxom  air.'  Milton.—  3.  To 
examine;  to  sift;  to  try,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  falsehood  from  truth;  to  sepa- 
rate, as  the  bad  from  the  good.  '  Winnow 
well  this  thought.'  Dryden. 
Bitter  torture 

Shall  •KuVtHow  the  truth  from  falsehood.      Shak. 
The  past,  as  -winnowed  in  the  early  mind, 
With  husk  and  prickle  left  behind.        y.  Baillie. 

Winnow  (win'no),  v.i.  To  separate  chaff 
from  corn.  '  Winnow  not  with  every  wind.' 
Ecclus.  v.  9. 

Winnower  (win'no-er),  n.  One  who  win- 
nows. 

Winrow  (win'ro),  n.  Same  as  Windrow. 
Longfellow. 

Winsey  (win'si),  n.     Same  as  Wincey. 

Winsome  (win'sum),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wynsum, 
pleasant,  delightful,  from  wynn,  delight, 
joy,  and  term,  -sum,  later  -some.  This  word 
though  old  seems  to  have  been  little  used 
in  later  English  literature  till  recent  times.] 

1.  Attractive;  agreeable;  engaging. 

The  prince  and  warrior  Gorlois  ,  .  . 
Was  wedded  to  a  winsome  wife  Ygerne. 

Tennyson. 

2.  Cheerful ;  merry ;  gay.     [The  first  is  the 
usual  meaning  in  modern  literature,  the 
second  is  rather  provincial.] 

Winsomeness  (win'sum-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  characteristic  of  being  winsome  or 
attractive  in  manner  or  appearance.  J.  R. 
Green. 

Winter  (win'ter),  n.  [A.  Sax.  winter,  winter, 
also  commonly  used  for  a  whole  year;  a  word 
common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues,  but  not 
extending  beyond  them;  D.  and  G.  winter, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  vinter,  Icel.  vetr,  vittr  (for 
vintr),  Goth,  vintrtts.  Origin  unknown. 
The  conjectures  that  it  is  from  wind,  as 
the  windy  season,  or  connected  with  wet,  as 
the  rainy  season,  are  neither  of  them  satis- 
factory.] 1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year. 
Astronomically  considered  winter  com- 
mences in  northern  latitudes  when  the  sun 


enters  Capricorn,  or  at  the  solstice  about 
the  21st  of  December,  and  ends  at  the  equi- 
nox in  March;  but  in  ordinary  discourse  the 
three  winter  months  are  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February.— 2.  A  whole  year:  the 
part  used  for  the  whole. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 

Freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more.      Dryden. 

3.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  any  cheerless  situ- 
ation, as  misfortune,  poverty,  destitution, 
old  age,  or  death.     '  Into  the  winter  of  his 
age.'     Sir  P.  Sidney.      'Till  death,   that 
winter,  kill  it.'   Shak.    "Tis  deepest  winter 
in  Lord  Ximon's  purse.'    Shak. 

Riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor.     Shak. 

4.  The  part  of  a  printing-press  which  sus- 
tains the  carriage.—  6.  An  implement  made 
to  hang  on  the  front  of  a  grate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  a  tea-kettle  or  the  like 
warm.— 6.  The  last  portion  of  corn  brought 
home  at  the  end  of  harvest;  or  the  state  of 
having  all  the  grain  on  a  farm  reaped  and 
imied;  also,  the  rural  feast  held  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  ingathering  of  the  crop.   [Scotch.  ] 

Winter  (win'ter),  a.  Belonging  to  winter ; 
as,  the  winter  solstice.  ( See  SOLSTICE. ) 
'  Winter  weather.'  Shak.  'One  cloud  of 
winter  showers.'  Shak. 

Winter  (win'ter),  v.i.  To  pass  the  winter; 
to  hibernate;  as,  he  wintered  in  Italy.  'The 
haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in.' 
Acts  xxviL  12. 

Winter  (win'ter),  v.t.  To  keep,  feed,  or 
manage  during  the  winter;  as,  to  winter 
young  cattle  on  hay  is  not  profitable ;  deli- 
cate plants  must  be  wintered  under  cover. 

Winter-aconite  (win'ter-ak-on-lt),  n.  A 
plant  of  the  geuus  Eranthis.  See  ERAN- 
THIS. 

Winter-apple  (win'U-r-ap-1),  n.  An  apple 
that  keeps  well  in  winter,  or  that  does  not 
ripen  till  winter. 

Winter-barley  (wiu'ter-bar-li),  n.  A  kind 
of  barley  which  is  sowed  in  autumn. 

Winter-beaten  (win'ter-bet-n),  a.  Harassed 
by  the  severe  weather  of  winter.  Spenser. 

Winter-berry  (win'ter-be-ri),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Prinos. 
See  PRINOS. 

Winter-cherry  (win'ter-che-ri),  n.  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Physalis,  the  P.  Alkekengi,  and 
its  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
See  PHYSALIS. 

Winter-clad  (win'ter-klad),  a.  Clothed  for 
winter;  warmly  clad.  '  Tattoo'd  or  woaded, 
winter-clad  in  skins.'  Tennyson. 

Winter-cress  (win't6r-kres),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  two  British  cruciferous  plants 
of  the  genus  Barbarea.  B.  vulgaris,  called 
also  yellow  rocket,  grows  on  the  banks  of 
ditches  and  rivers,  and  about  hedges  and 
walls.  It  is  bitter  and  sharp  to  the  taste, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  salad. 

Winter-crop  (win'ter-krop),  n.  A  crop 
which  will  bear  the  winter,  or  which  may 
be  converted  into  fodder  during  the  winter. 

Winter-fallow  (win'ter-fal-16),  n.  Ground 
that  is  fallowed  in  winter. 

Winter-garden  (win'ter-gar-dn),  n.  An 
ornamental  garden  for  winter. 

Winter-green  (win'ter-gren),  n.  i.  The 
common  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Pyrola. 
See  PYROLA.— 2.  The  common  name  in  Ame- 
rica of  Gaultheria  procuinbens. — Oil  of  win- 
ter-green, an  aromatic  liquid  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Gaultheria  procuinbens,  used 
largely  in  confectionery  and  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  disagreeable  medicines. 

Winter-ground(win'ter-ground),  v.t.  To 
cover  over  during  winter  so  as  to  preserve 
from  the  effects  of  frost;  as,  to  winter-ground 
the  roots  of  a  plant.  Shak. 

Winter-gull  (win'ter-gul),  n.  A  species 
of  gull,  the  Lanis  canus.  Called  also 
Winter-mew. 

Wintering  (win'ter-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who  winters.— 2.  Food  or  fodder  to  sup- 
port cattle  for  the  winter. 

Winter-Mil  (win'ter-kil),  v.t.  To  kill  by 
means  of  the  weather  in  winter;  as,  to  win- 
ter-kill wheat  or  clover.  [United  States.] 

Winter-lodge,  Winter -lodgment  (win'- 
ter-loj,  win'ter-loj-ment),  n.  In  bot.  the 
hybernacle  of  a  plant,  which  protects  the 
embryo  or  future  shoot  from  injuries  during 
the  winter.  It  is  either  a  bud  or  a  bulb. 

Winter-love  t  (win'ter-luv),  n.  Cold,  con- 
ventional, or  insincere  love-making.  '  Mak- 
ing a  little  winter-love  in  a  dark  corner.'  B. 
Jonson. 
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Winterly  (win'ter-Il),  a.  Such  as  is  suit- 
able to  winter;  like  winter;  wintery;  cheer- 
less; uncomfortable.  [Rare.] 

If  t  be  summer  news. 

Smile  to't  before ;  if  -winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still.  Shak. 

Winter  -  me  w(  win '  ter  -  mu ),  n.  See  WIN- 
TER-GUI, L. 

Winter  -moth  (win'ter-moth).  n.  A  moth 
(Cheitnonobia  brumata),  of  which  the  male 
alone  is  winged.  The  larvae  are  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  plum-trees.  It  has  long 
been  common  on  the  Continent,  and  has,  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  appeared  in  some 
parts  of  England.  The  moths  appear  in  their 
perfect  state  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
whence  the  name. 

Winter-pear  (win'ter-par),  n.  Any  pear 
that  keeps  well  in  winter  or  that  ripens  in 
winter. 

Winter -proud  ( win '  ter  -  proud ),  o  Too 
green  and  luxuriant  in  winter :  applied  to 
wheat  or  the  like.  Holland, 

Winter-quarters  (win'ter-kwar-terz),  n.pl. 
The  quarters  of  an  army  during  the  winter; 
a  winter  residence  or  station. 

Winter-rig  (win'ter-rig),  v.t.  To  plough  in 
ridges  and  let  lie  fallow  in  winter.  [Local.  ] 

Winter's-bark  ( win '  terz-bark ),  n.  [  From 
Capt.  John  Winter,  who  first  brought  it 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1679.  ]  A 
plant,  or  its  bark,  of  the  nat.  order  Sfag- 
noliaceae,  Drimys  Winteri.  It  is  a  native 
of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  South 
America,  and  abundant  in  the  lowergrounds 
of  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  Island.  It  is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  with  laurel-like  leaves, 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  many-seeded 
berries.  Star  anise  (Illicium)  is  closely  al- 
lied to  it.  The  bark  is  of  a  pale,  grayish- 

'  red  colour  externally,  has  an  agreeable,  pun- 
gent, aromatic  taste,  and  contains  an  acid 
resin,  an  acid,  volatile  oil,  and  some  tannin. 
It  is  an  excellent  aromatic,  but  not  easily 
procured,  other  substances,  particularly  the 
bark  of  the  Cornelia,  alba,  being  substituted 
for  it.  D.  granatensis,  New  Granada  Win- 
ter's-bark, is  inferior  to  the  former  in  its 
aromatic  properties,  and  grows  in  New 
Granada  and  Brazil. 

Winter- settle  (win'ter-set-1),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
winter-sell.]  A  winter-seat  or  dwelling;  win- 
ter-quarters: a  term  belonging  to  the  early 
history  of  England. 

In  874  the  heathen  men  took  their  -winter-settle  in 
Lindesey  at  Torkesey.  The  next  year,  just  1000 
years  ago,  we  read  how  they  passed  from  Lindesey 
to  Repton,  and  took  their  -winter-settle  there. 

E.  A.  Freeman. 

Winter  -  tide  (  win '  ter  -  tid ),  n.  [  Winter, 
and  tide,  time,  season.]  The  winter  season. 
Tennyson. 

Winter-weed  (win'ter-wed),  n.  A  name  of 
various  weeds  that  survive  and  flourish 
through  the  winter,  especially  the  ivy-leaved 
speedwell  (Veronica  hederifolia). 

Winter-wheat  (win' ter-whet), «.  Wheat 
sown  in  autumn. 

Wintery;  (win'ter-i),  a.  Same  as  Wintry. 
'  Chill  airs  and  wintery  winds.'  LongfeUow 

Wintle  (win'tl),  t).t.  [Connected  with  to 
wind.]  To  stagger;  to  reel ;  to  roll  or  tum- 
ble gently  over.  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Wintle  (win'tl),  n.  A  staggering  motion; 
a  gentle,  rolling  tumble.  Burns.  [Scotch  ] 

Wintroust  (win'trus),  a.    Wintry;  stormy. 

The  more  -wintrout  the  season  of  the  life  hath 
been  look  for  the  fairer  summer  of  pleasures  for 
evermore.  Zachary  Bayd. 

Wintry  (win'tri),  a.  Pertaining  to  winter; 
suitable  to  winter ;  brumal ;  hyemal ;  cold ; 
stormy.  '  In  wintry  solstice.'  Milton.  'By 
stormy  winds  and  wintry  heaven  oppress'd.' 
Dryden.  '  Through  storms  and  wintry  seas  ' 
Falconer.  Written  sometimes  Wintery. 

Winy  (win'i),  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quali- 
ties of  wine.  Bacon. 

Winze  (winz),  n.  [Icel.  vinza,  to  winnow, 
from  vindr,  wind.]  In  mining,  a  small 
shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  or  communication. 

Winze  (winz),  71.  A  curse  or  imprecation 
Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Wipe  (wip),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  wipian,  to  wipe, 
from  a  noun  (not  recorded)  corresponding 
to  L.G.  wiep,  M.H.G.  wif,  a  wisp  of  straw 
Probably  akin  to  whip  and  wisp.  ]  1.  To 
rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  to 
clean  by  gentle  rubbing;  as,  to  wipe  the 
hands  or  face  with  a  towel.  Luke  vii.  sa— 
2.  To  strike  or  brush  off  gently:  often  with 
off,  up,  away,  &c. 

Some  nat'ral  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  7w)»'rfthem  soon. 
Milton. 


3.  Fig.  to  cleanse,  as  from  evil  practices  or 
abuses. 

I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  -vjipeth  a  dish. 

2  Ki.  xxi.  13. 

4.  To  efface;  to  obliterate. 

This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind.  Slink. 

5.t  To  cheat;  to  defraud;  to  trick:  with  out. 

The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait  to 
Tuipe  them  out  of  their  lands.  Spenser. 

—To  wipe  away,  to  remove  by  rubbing  or 
tersion;  hence,  Jig.  to  remove  or  take  away 
in  general;  as,  to  wipe  away  a  stain  or  re- 
proach.— To  wipe  out,  to  efface;  to  obliter- 
ate ;  as,  wipe  out  the  blot.  Shak.  '  Wiped 
out  the  ideas.'  Locke. 

Wipe  (wip),  n.  1.  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning. — 2.  A  blow;  a  stroke 
[Slang.] 

He  fetched  me  a  -wipe  over  the  knuckles. 

Slang  Diet. 

3.  A  gibe;  a  jeer;  a  severe  sarcasm. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  -wipe, 

You  print  it  in  Italick  type: 

When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 

'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes.  Su'ift. 

4.t  A  mark  of  infamy;  a  brand. 

Worse  than  a  slavish  -wipe  or  birth-hour's  blot.  Shafc. 
5  A  handkerchief.  '  A  prigging  of  wipes  ' 
H  Kingsley.  [Slang.] 

Wipe  (wip),  n.  [Sw.  vipa,  the  lapwing,  Dan. 
vibe,  Sc.  weep  or  peesu'eep  (from  the  cry).] 
The  lapwing  or  pewit  (Vanellus  cristatus). 
[Old  or  provincial.] 

Wiper  (wip'er).  n.  1.  One 
who  wipes.  —2.  The  instru- 
ment used  for  wiping. — 
3.  In  mach.  a  piece  project- 
ing generally  from  an  hori- 
zontal  axle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  stampers, 
pounders,  or  pistons  in  a 
vertical  direction  and  let- 
ting them  fall  by  their 
own  weight.  Wipers  are  wiper, 
employed  in  fulling-mills, 
stamping-mills,  oil-mills,  powder-mills  &c 

Wire  (wir),  71.  [A.  Sax.  wtr,  L.G.  wire.  Icel. 
virr,  Dan.  tare,  wire,  Sw.  wira,  to  twist,  to 
wind.  Probably  allied  to  L.  virice,  bracelets. 
No  doubt  of  same  root  as  wind,  to  twist.  ]  1.  A 
thread  of  metal;  any  metallic  substance 
drawn  to  an  even  thread  or  slender  rod  of 
uniform  diameter  by  being  passed  between 
grooved  rollers  or  drawn  through  holes  in  a 
plate  of  steel,  &c.  Wire  is  usually  cylindrical, 
but  it  is  also  made  of  various  other  forms,  as 
oval,  half-round,  square,  and  triangular,  and 
of  more  complicated  shapes  for  small  pin- 
ions, for  forming  the  pattern  on  blocks  for 
calico-printing,  and  for  otherpurposes.  The 
term  wire  has  also  a  collective  signification, 
being  frequently  used  to  designate  a  quan- 
tity of  metallic  threads.  The  metals  most 
commonly  drawn  into  wire  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  andiron;  but  the  finest  wire  is  made 
from  platina.— 2.  Used  absolutely  for  tele- 
graph wire ;  and  hence,  the  telegraph ;  as, 
send  on  order  per  wire. 

In  India  the  wild  beasts  and  monkeys  destroy  or 
play  upon  the  -wires,  which  are  perhaps  recording  at 
the  time  a  minute  on  Education.  ly.  H.  Russell. 

3.  A  pickpocket.  Mayhew.  [Slang.]— IFire 
of  Lapland,  a  shining,  slender  substance 
made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer,  soaked 
in  water,  beaten,  and  spun  into  a  sort  of 
thread  of  great  strength.  These  threads  are 
dipped  in  melted  tin,  and  drawn  through  a 
horn  with  a  hole  in  it.  The  Laplanders  use 
this  wire  in  embroidering  their  clothes. 
Wire  (wir),  v.t.  1.  To  bind  with  wire;  to  apply 
wire  to;  as,  to  wire  corks  in  bottling  liquors. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  wire;  as,  to  wire  beads.— 

3.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire ;   as,  to 
wire  a  bird.  —  4.  In  teleg.  to  send  by  tele- 
graph, as  a  message;  to  telegraph;  as,  wire 
a  reply. 

Wire  (wir),  v.i.  1.  To  flow  in  currents  as  thin 
as  wire.  [Hare.] 

Then  in  small  streams  through  all  the  isles  -wiring, 
Sends  it  to  every  part  both  heat  and  life  inspiring. 
Ph.  Fletcher. 

2.  Tocommnnicate  by  means  of  the  telegraph; 
to  telegraph;  as,  I  wired  immediately  on  ar- 
rival.— To  wire  in,  to  apply  one's  self  closely 
and  perseveringly  to  anything;  to  press  for- 
wards with  a  view  to  having  a  share  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Wire-bridge  (wir'brij),  n.  A  bridge  sus- 
pended by  cables  formed  of  wire. 

Wire  -  cartridge  ( wir '  kar  -  trij ),  n.  A  car- 
tridge for  fowling  in  which  the  charge  of 
shot  has  wire  ligaments. 

Wire-cloth  (wir'kloth),  n.  A  texture  of 
wire  intermediate  between  wire-gauze  and 


wire-netting,  used  for  meat-safes,  strainers, 
&c.  Tile  size  of  the  wire  and  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  meshes  vary  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
Wiredraw  (wir'clra),  r.t.  1.  To  form  into 
wire,  asametal.hy  forcibly  pullingit  through 
a  series  of  holes  gradually  decreasing  in  dia- 
meter.—2.  To  draw  out  into  length;  to 
elongate.  Arbutl/not.  — 3.  To  draw  by  art 
or  violence.  •  Wiredrawing  his  words  to  a 
contrary  sense. '  Flurio. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  been 
-wiredrawn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

4.  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  and 
tenuity ;  as,  to  wiredraw  au  argument.  — 

5.  In  the  tteam-engine,   to   draw  off,   as 
steam,  through  narrow  ports,  thus  wasting 
part  of  its  effect. 

Wiredrawer  («Ir'dra-er),  n.  One  who 
draws  metal  into  wire. 

Wiredrawing  (wlrdra-ing),  n.  1.  The  act 
or  art  of  extending  ductile  metals  into  wire. 
The  metal  to  be  extended  into  wire  is  first 
hammered  into  a  bar,  and  then  it  is  passed 
successively  through  a  series  of  holes  in  a 
hardened  steel  plate,  successively  diminish- 
ing in  diameter  until  the  requisite  degree 
of  fineness  is  attained.  Extremely  fine  gold 
and  platinum  wires  for  the  spider-lines  of 
telescope  micrometers  are  formed  by  coat- 
ing the  metal  with  silver,  which  is  then 
drawn  down  to  a  great  tenuity  through  a 
draw-plate,  the  holes  of  which  are  made  in 
a  diamond  or  ruby.  The  silver  is  then  re- 
moved by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an  almost  in- 
risible  interior  wire,  which  has  been  attenu- 
ated to  a  diameter  of  only  TyJoo  °f  an  inch. 
2.  The  act  of  drawing  out  an  argument  or 
discussion  to  prolixity  and  attenuation  by 
useless  refinements,  distinctions,  disquisi- 
tions, and  the  like. 

Out  of  all  that  rubbish  of  Arab  idolatries,     .    . 
rumours  and  hypotheses  of  Creek  and  Jews,  with 
their  idle  Wfrutniw6tfr,  this  wild  man  of  the  Desert 
.  .  .  has  seen  into  the  kernel  of  the  matter.     Carlyle. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  declared  that  such 
twisting,  such  Tiiiredra-iuins,  was  never  seen  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Macaulay. 

Wire-edge  (wir'ej),  n.  A  thin,  wire-like 
edge  formed  on  a  cutting  tool  by  over- 
sharpening  it  on  one  side. 

Wire-fence  (wir'fens),  n.  A  fence  made 
of  parallel  strands  of  wire,  generally  galvan- 
ized, attached  to  posts  placed  at  suitable 
distances,  and  tightened.  Wire-fences  have 
to  a  large  extent  superseded  those  formerly 
in  use.  They  are  extremely  convenient  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  easily  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  one  fence 
may  in  successive  seasons  protect  different 

?ortions  of  a  farm  as  they  are  in  crop, 
hey  are  also  extremely  light  and  durable, 
and  neither  overshadow  nor  occupy  any  cul- 
tivable soil. 

Wire-gauze  (wir'gaz),  n.  A  fine,  close  qua- 
lity of  wire-cloth. 

Wire-grass  (wir'gras),  n.  A  name  common 
to  Eleusine  indica  and  Poa  compressa. 

Wire-grate  (wir'grat),  n.  A  grate  or  con- 
trivance of  fine  wire-work  to  keep  insects 
out  of  vineries,  hothouses,  &c. 

Wire-grub  (wir'grub),  71.  The  wire-worm 
(which  see). 

Wire-guard  (wir'gard),  n.  A  framework  of 
wire-netting  to  be  placed  iu  front  of  a  fire- 
place to  protect  against  fire;  a  fireguard. 

Wire-heel  (wir'hel),  n.  A  defect  and  disease 
iu  the  feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

Wire-iron  (wirl-ern),  n.  Black  rod-iron  for 
drawing  into  wire.  Simmonds. 

Wire -micrometer  ( wir-mi-krom'et-er),  n. 
A  micrometer  with  fine  wires  arranged  in 
parallel  and  intersecting  series  across  the 
field  of  the  instrument.  See  MICROMETER. 

Wire-netting  (wir'net-ing),  71.  A  texture 
of  wire  coarser  than  wire-gauze  and  wire- 
cloth. 

Wire-puller  (wlr'pul-er),  n.  One  who  pulls 
the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet;  hence,  one  who 
operates  by  secret  means;  one  who  exer- 
cises a  powerful  but  te:ret  influence;  an  in- 
triguer. 

Wire-pulling  (wir'pul-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
pulling  the  wires,  as  of  a  puppet;  hence, 
secret  influence  or  management;  intrigue. 

Wire-rope  (wii'rop),  n.  A  collection  of 
wires  of  iron,  steel,  &c.,  twisted  or  bound 
together  so  as  to  act  in  unison  in  resisting 
a  strain.  They  are  extensively  used  in  rais- 
ing and  lowering  apparatus  in  coal-mines, 
as  standing  rigging  for  ships,  as  substitutes 
for  chains  in  suspension-bridges,  for  tele- 
graph cables,  &c. 

Wire-twist  (wir'twist),  n.  A  kind  of  gun- 
barrel  made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron  and  steel, 
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ri'iled  around  a  mandrel  and  welded.  The 
ribbon  is  made  by  welding  together  laminae 
ui  iron  and  steel,  or  two  qualities  of  iron, 
and  drawing  the  same  between  rollers  into 
M  ribbon.  E.  H.Kni;iht. 

Wire-wheel  (wirVhel),  n.  A  brush-wheel 
made  of  wire  instead  of  bristles,  used  for 
cleaning  and  scratching  metals  preparatory 
bo  gilding  or  silvering,  E.  //.  Knitjht. 

Wire-work  ^\ir'\verk),n.  Some  kind  of  fab- 
ric made  of  wire. 

Wire-worker  (wir'werk-er),  n.  One  who 
manufactures  articles  from  wire. 

Wire-worm  (wir'ux-rm),  n.  A  name  given 
by  farmers  to  the  larvie  or  grubs  of  several 
insects,  which  are  species  of  the  coleopter- 
ous family  Elateridte.  Elater  or  Af/riutea 
lineatus,  E.  or  A.  obscunts,  and  E.  or  A. 
ximtator,  are  well-known  British  species. 
They  are  said  to  live  for  years  in  the  larva 
state,  during  all  which  time  they  are  very 
destructive  to  cornfields  and  also  to  vege- 
tables by  attacking  the  roots.  The  name 
of  wire -worm  is  given  from  the  cylindrical 
form  and  great  hardness  and  toughness  of 
these  grubs. 

Wire-wove  (wlrVov),  a.  Applied  to  a  paper 
of  fine  quality  and  glazed,  used  chiefiy  for 
letter-paper.  See  under  WOVK. 

Wiriness  (wl'ri-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  wiry. 

Wirry.t  v.t.  To  worry.  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose. 

Wiry  (wi'ri),  a.  1.  Made  of  wire;  like  wire. 
2.  Tough;  lean  and  sinewy.  'A  little  wiry 
sergeant  of  meek  demeanour  and  strong 
sense.'  Dickens.  [Modern.] 

Wis  (wis).  Erroneously  given  in  many  dic- 
tionaries as  a  verb,  with  the  pret.  wi»t,  and 
denned,  to  know,  to  be  aware,  to  think,  &c. 
But  wist  belongs  to  wit,  to  know  (see  WIT), 
and  there  never  was  a  real  verb  wis,  to 
know.  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  adverb  Y-wis,  i-wis  (certainly),  being  fre- 
quently written  with  the  prefix  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  word,  and  often  with  a  capi- 
tal letter  so  as  to  appear  as  1'  wis,  or  /  wis; 
hence  the  /  was  mistaken  for  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun,  and  the  verb  wis  created. 
No  doubt  writers  themselves  (in  later  times 
at  least)  have  often  thought  when  they 
wrote  'I  wis'  they  were  using  a  verb,  and 
have  regarded  it  as  equivalent  to  I  know, 
ween,  or  I  imagine. 

WiS.t  Wisly,t  ado.  Certainly;  truly.  Chau- 
cer. 

Wisalls,  Wisomes,  n.  pi.  The  leaves  or  tops 
<»f  carrots  and  parsneps.  [Local.] 

Wisard  (wiz'ard).    See  WIZARD. 

Wisdom  (wiz'dom),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wisdom,  from 
wis,  wise,  and  the  term.  -d6in  (see  WISE  and 
DOM).  Similar  are  Icel.  visdtimr,  Sw.  visdom, 
Dan.  visdom,  viisdom,  wisdom.]  1.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  wise;  the  power  or  faculty  of 
seeing  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  of  form- 
ing the  fittest  and  best  judgment  in  any  mat- 
ter presented  for  consideration;  a  combina- 
tion of  discernment,  judgment,  sagacity,  or 
similar  powers,  involving  also  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  especially  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  gained  by  experience.  It 
is  often  nearly  synonymous  with  discretion, 
or  with  prudence,  but  both  of  these  are 
strictly  only  particular  phases  of  wisdom. 
Frequently  we  find  it  implying  little  more 
than  sound  common  sense,  perfect  sound- 
ness of  mind  or  intellect;  hence  it  is  often 

.  opposed  to  folly. 

If  you  go  on  thus  you  wilt  kill  yourself; 

And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 

Against  yourself.  Shak. 

Show  your  -wisdom,  daughter, 

In  your  close  patience.  Shak. 

Full  oft  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly.     Shak. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness:  pray  hea- 
ven his 
Wisdom  be  not  tainted !  Shak. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  Hooker. 

Common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  is  what 
the  world  calls  wisdom.  Coleridge. 

2.  Human  learning;  erudition;  knowledge 
of  arts  and  sciences;  scientific  or  practical 
truth. 

Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Ac.  vii.  2 

3.  Quickness  of  intellect;  readiness  of  ap- 
prehension; dexterity  in  execution;  as,  the 
\ciadom  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.     Ex.  xxxi. 
3(  e. — 4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity.  Job 
xxxix.  17.— 5.  In  Scrip,  right  judgment  con- 
cerning religious  and  moral  truth;  true  re- 
ligion; godliness;  piety;  the  knowledge  and 


fear  of  God,  and  sincere  and  uniform  obe- 
dience to  his  commands. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Pa.  xc.  12, 

0.  With  possessive  pronouns  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  person  (like  'your  highness',  <fcc.). 

f  Vii/ii.   I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 
down.  ...  I  think  I  saw  _)-<?«/-  wisdom  there. 

SMaM. 

— Book  of  Wisdom,  called  by  the  Septuagint 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
considered  canonical  by  some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  who  ascribed  its  authorship 
to  Solomon;  but  it  is  now  generally  held  to 
be  apocryphal,  most  theologians  agreeing 
that  its  author  must  have  been  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria  of  the  first  or  second  century 
B.C.—  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
the  name  given  in  the  Septuagiut  to  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  —  Wis- 
dom, Genius,  &c.  See  under  GENIUS. 

Wisdom-tooth  (wiz'dom-tbth),  n.  A  large 
back  double-tooth,  so  named  because  not 
appearing  till  a  person  is  pretty  well  up  in 
years,  and  so,  presumably,  has  attained 
some  degree  of  wisdom. 

Wise  (wiz),  a.  [A.  Sax.  ids,  wise,  prudent; 
D.  wijs,  IceL  viss,  Dan.  tii*-,  G.  we  ise,  Goth. 
veis,  wise,  from  same  root  as  wit,  wot,  L. 
video,  to  see  (see  VISION);  Gr.  (v)u/eiu,  Skr. 
vid,  to  see.  The  wise  man  is  therefore  the 
man  that  sees  and  knows.  See  WIT.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  discerning  and  judging 
correctly,  or  of  discriminating  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false,  between  what  is 
fit  and  proper  and  what  is  improper;  pos- 
sessed of  discernment,  judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion; as,  a  wise  prince;  a  wise  magis- 
trate. '  What  the  wise  powers  deny  us  for 
our  good. '  Shak. 

The  -wisest  and  best  men  in  all  atres  have  lived  up 
to  the  religion  of  their  country  when  they  saw  no- 
thing in  it  opposite  to  morality.  Addison. 

2.  Discreet  and  judicious;  prudent;  sen- 
sible. 

Five  of  them  (the  ten  virgins)  were  TV  ise,  and  five 
were  foolish.  Mat.  xxv.  2, 

Spite  of  praise  and  scorn,  .    .  . 
Attain  the  w ise  indifference  of  the  wise. 

3.  Becoming  a  wise  man;  sage;  grave;  seri- 
ous; solemn.       , 

One  rising1,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 
Milton. 

4.  Learned;  knowing;  erudite;  enlightened. 
Shak.  —  5    Practically    or    experimentally 
knowing  or  acquainted;  versed  or  skilled; 
experienced;  dexterous;  specifically,  skilled 
in  some  hidden  art,  as  magic  and  divina- 
tion.   2  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they 
have  no  knowledge.  Jer.  iv.  22. 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 

Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw.      Shak. 

6.  Calculating;  crafty;    cunning;    subtle; 
wary;  wily. 

He  taketh  the  -wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  Jobv.  13. 
I  am  too  wise  to  die  yet.  Ford. 

7.  Godly;  pious;  religious. 

From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  arc  able  to  make  thee  -wise  unto  salvation. 
2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

8.  Dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom;  contain- 
ing wisdom;  judicious;  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce good  effects;  applicable  to  things;  as, 
a  wise  saying;  aivise  scheme  or  plan;  wise 
conduct  or  management;  a  wise  determina- 
tion.   Used  adverbially. 

Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  ware  of.  Shak. 
—Wise  man,  a  man  skilled  in  hidden  arts; 
a  sorcerer. 


I   pray  you  tell  where  the  wise  > 
dwells. 


[  the  conjurer 
Peele. 


— Wise  woman,  (a)  a  woman  skilled  in  hid- 
den arts;  a  witch;  a  fortune-teller.    'The 
wise  woman  of  Brentford.'    Shak. 
Supposing,  according  to  popular  fame, 
Wise  -woman  and  witch  to  be  the  same.    Hood. 

(6)  A  midwife.  Sir  W.  Scott.  •—  Never  the 
witter  (or  similar  phrases),  without  any  in- 
telligence or  information;  still  in  utter  ig- 
norance. 

The  Pretender,  or  Duke  of  Cambridge,  may  both 
be  landed,  and  I  never  the  wiser.  Siuiji, 

Wise  (wiz),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wise,  D.  wijs,  Icel. 
vis,  visa,  Dan.  viis,  G.  weise,  mode,  manner; 
closely  akin  to  the  adjective  wise,  and  per- 
haps lit.  the  known  or  skilful  manner. 
Guise  is  the  same  word,  having  come  to  us 
from  the  German  through  the  French,  like 
guile  and  wile,  guard  and  ward,  &c.}  Man- 


ner; way  of  being  or  acting;  mode.     'In 
howling  wise.'    Shak. 
This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wise. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  n'»le. 

In  solemn  w  ise  did  rise  ami  fail.     Sir  tf.  Scoff. 

As  an  independent  word  wise  is  obsolescent 
or  poetical,  except  as  used  in  such  phrases 
as  in  tiny  -wine,  in  no  wiw,  on  tlti-x  wise,  and 
the  like.  'If  he  that  sanctified  the  field 
will  in  any  ;/'tV  redeem  it.'  Lev.  xxvii.  19. 
'  Shall  in  110  wise  lose  his  reward.'  Mat.  x. 
42. 

He  is  promised  to  be  wived 
To  fair  Mariana;  but  in  no  ivisc 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice.  Shak. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
Num.  vi.  23. 

It  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  likewise, 
otherime,  lengthwise,  <tc.,  having  then 
much  the  same  force  as  -ways,  as  in  length- 
ways.— To  make  wisej  to  make  show  or  ap- 
pearance; to  pretend;  to  feign. 

They  made  -wise  as  if  the  gods  of  the  woods  .  .  . 
should  appear  and  recite  those  verses.  I'utttnham. 

Wiset  (wiz),  ?i.     Wisdom.     Milton. 

Wiseacre  (wiz'a-ker),  71.  [G.  weissager,  a 
soothsayer,  a  prophet — a  word  that  appears 
to  be  compounded  from  weise,  wise,  and 
sagen,  to  say;  but  it  has  really  been  modi- 
fied by  erroneousetymologicalnotions(much 
like  E.  cray-fish,  sparrow-grass,  <ic.),  the 
origin  being  O.H.G.  vlzzago,  vlzago,  a  pro- 
phet (with  the  noun  termination  -ago  = 
•cga  in  A.  Sax.  wltega),  lit.  one  who  is  wise 
or  knowing;  akin  to  wit,  and  wise.]  l.f  A 
sayer  of  wise  things;  a  learned  or  wise  man. 
Pythagoras  learned  much  .  .  .  becoming  a  mighty 
•wiseacre.  Leland. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  wis- 
dom; hence,  in  contempt  or  irony,  a  would- 
be  wise  person;  a  fool;  a  simpleton;  a  dunce. 
There  were  at  that  time  on  the  bench  of  justices 
many  Sir  Paul  Eithersides,  hard,  unfeeling,  supersti- 
tious -wiseacres.  B.  jonson. 

Wise-hearted  (wiz'hart-ed),  a.  Wise;  know- 
ing; skilful.  Ex.  xxviii.  3. 

Wise-like  (wys'lyk),  a.  Resembling  that 
which  is  wise;  sensible;  judicious.  'The 
only  wise-like  thing  I  heard  anybody  say.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Wiselingt  (wlz'ling),  n.  One  who  pretends 
to  be  wise;  a  wiseacre. 

This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  these  wiselittft 
that  show  themselves  fools  in  so  speaking.  Donne, 

Wisely  (wiz'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  wise  manner; 
with  wisdom;  prudently;  judiciously;  dis- 
creetly. Prov.  xvi.  20. 

Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd,  not  -wisely,  but  too  well.    Shak. 

2.  Craftily;  warily;  with  art  or  stratagem. 

Let  us  deal  -wisely  with  them;  lest  they  multiply, 
.  .  .  and  fight  against  us.  tx.  i.  10. 

Wiseness  (wiz'nes),  n.     Wisdom. 

Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  -wiseness  fear.  Shak. 

Wish  (wish),  v.i.  [O.E.  wische,  wusche,  A.  Sax. 
wyscan,  to  wish,  from  wusc,  a  wish;  D.  wen- 
schen,  G,  wumchen,  O.H.G.  w-unscan,  Icel. 
ceskja  (with  loss  of  initial  v  and  of  n  also  lost 
in  English),  Dan.  onske,  Sw.  onska;  from  a 
root  seen  also  in  Skr.  van,  to  love,  vanchh, 
to  desire,  to  wish,  also  in  L.  Venus,  the  god- 
dess, veneror,  to  venerate.]  1.  To  have  a 
desire;  to  cherish  some  desire,  either  for 
what  is  or  for  what  is  not  supposed  to  be 
obtainable;  to  long:  with  for  before  the 
object.  '  But  if  yourself  .  .  .  did  ever  wish 
chastely  and  love  dearly.'  Shak. 

They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and  -wished 
f<tr  the  day.  Acts  xxvii.  29. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  antiquary  could 
wish/or.  Arbuthnat. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined :  with  well  or 
ill   (which  might   be  regarded  as  nouns 
rather  than  as  adverbs). 

Those   potentates   who  do  not  wish  -well  to  his 
affairs  have  shown  respect  to  his  personal  character. 
Addison. 

3.  To  hope  or  to  fear  in  a  slight  degree,  or 
with  a  preponderance  of  fear  over  hope. 
(May  be  regarded  as  transitive  and  govern- 
ing following  clause.) 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  token  of 
misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I  am. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  -wish  they  don't  half  kill  him  by  their  ridiculous 
fondness.  M*ss  Bttmey. 

Wish  (wish),  v.t.    1.  To  desire;  to  long  for. 

Should  I  have  -wished  a  thing  it  had  been  he.  Shak. 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.      Shak. 
[Here  'them  to'  =  to  them.] 

I  have  wijA'rf  this  marriage,  night  and  day, 
For  many  years.  Tennyson. 
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WISH 

t'uder  this  head  may  be  ranked  many  cases 
in  which  the  verb  governs  an  infinitive  or  a 
clause;  as,  he  wishes  to  go:  I  with  you  to 
do  that. 

I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper. 
I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  frame  or  express  desires  concerning; 
to  desire  to  be  (with  words  completing  the 
sense).     '  Wished  me  partaker  in  thy  hap- 
piness.'    Shak.      'Could  with  himself    in 
Thames.'  Shak.    ' ilay  wish  Marcius  home  ' 
Shak. 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?     Tennyson. 

3.  To  imprecate  or  call  down  upon;  to  in- 
voke. 

Let  them  be  driven  backward  and  put  to  shame 
that  wish  me  evil.  ps.  xi.  ,4. 

If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee.  Shak. 

4.t  To  ask;  to  request;  to  seek;  to  invite. 
'  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. '  Shak. 

Digby  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim 
communicate  the  atfair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  as- 
sistance. Clarendon. 

5.t  To  recommend;  to  commit  to  another's 
confidence,  kindness,  or  care  with  favouring 
representations;  to  commend  in  order  to 
the  acceptance  of  others.  '  He  was  wiiht  to 
a  very  wealthy  widow.'  Rowley. 

If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach 
her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  -wish  him  to  her 
'«''«•  Shak. 

Wish  (wish),  n.    1.  Desire;  sometimes  eager 
desire;  a  longing;  a  hankering.  Job  xxxiii.  6. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 

Shak. 

Like  our  shadows. 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines.     Young. 

2.  An  expression  of  desire;  a  request;  a  pe- 
tition ;  sometimes  an  expression  of  a  kind 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  some- 
times an  imprecation. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a  wish.  Shak. 

I  thank  you  for  your  -wish,  and  am  well  pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you.  Shak. 

Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish, 
Seeing  I  must  go  to-day.  Tennyson. 

3.  The  thing  desired;  the  object  of  desire. 

You  have  your  wish;  my  will  is  even  this.    Shak 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.    Milton. 

The  difference  between  -wish  and  desire  seems  to 

be,  that  desire  is  directed  to  what  is  obtainable,  and 

a  wish  may  be  directed  to  what  is  obtainable  or  not. 

Wishable  (wish'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  or  capable 
of  being  wished  for ;  desirable.  '  The  glad 
and  wishable  tidings  of  saluacion  '  J  UdiM 
[Rare.  ] 

Wish-bone,  Wishing-bone  (wish'bon, 
wish'mg-bon),  n.  The  forked  bone  in  a 
fowl's  breast;  the  merry-thought.  See  MER- 

RY-THOCOHT. 

Wishedlyt  (wisht'li),  adv.  According  to 
desire.  Knolles. 

Wisher  (wish'er),  n.  One  who  desires;  one 
who  expresses  a  wish.  '  Wishers  were  ever 
fools.'  Shak. 

Wishful  (wish'ful),  a.  1.  Having  or  cherish- 
ing desires;  desirous:  with  of  before  an  ob- 
ject; as,  to  be  wishful  of  one's  assistance.— 

2.  Belonging  to  one  who  wishes  or  longs; 
showing  desire;  longing. 

From  Scotland  am  I  stolen  even  of  pure  love 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 

You  cannot  behold  a  covetous  spirit  walk  by"  a 
goldsmith's  shop  without  casting  a  wishful  eye  at 
the  heaps  upon  the  counter.  Spectator. 

3.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes.    [Poetical.] 

Nor  could  I  see  a  soil  where'er  I  came 
More  sweet  and  wishful.  Chapman. 

Wishfully  (wish'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  wishful 
manner;  with  desire  or  ardent  desire;  with 
the  show  of  desiring;  wistfully. 

I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock:  for  which 
:.;  •.  *  nad  chosen  the  inscription,  '  Art  is  long,  and 
life  is  short.'  Johnson. 

Wishfulness  (wish'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wishful;  longing. 

The  natural  infirmities  of  youth, 
Sadness  and  softness,  hopefulness,  wishfulness 
Sir  H.  Taylor ' 

Wishing-cap  (wish'ing-kap),  n.  The  cap  of 
rortuuatus,  in  the  fairy  tale,  upon  putting 
on  which  he  obtained  whatever  he  wished 
for. 

Wishing- rod  (wish'ing-rod),  n.  The  pure 
gold  rod  of  the  Nibelungs,  the  possession  of 
which  conferred  the  power  of  keeping  the 
whole  world  in  subjection. 

Wishlyt  (wish'li),odi>.  Same  as  Wistly.  Mir. 
for  Mags. 
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Wistfully  (wist'ful-li),  adv.  In  a  wistful 
manner:  (a)  thoughtfully;  musingly;  pen- 
sively. (6)  Earnestly;  attentively,  (c)  Long- 
ingly; wishfully. 

Wistfuluess  drist'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wistful. 

Wistiti  (wis'ti-ti),  n.  [Native  name.]  A 
small  species  of  monkey.  Otherwise  called 
Marmoset  or  Ouistiti. 

Wistless  (wist'les),  a.  Not  knowing;  igno- 
rant; unwitting.  [Rare.) 

listless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  the  well-tempered  blade.  Southey. 


Wish-wash  (wish'wosh),  n.  [From  wishy- 
utuhy.]  Any  sort  of  weak,  thin  drink- 
Wishy-washy  (wish'i-wosh-i)  a  [A 
reduplicated  word  from  washy. }  Very 
thin  and  weak ;  diluted :  said  originally  of 
liquid  substances;  hence,  feeble  •  not  solid- 
wanting  in  substantial  qualities;  as,  awisAi/- 
washy  speech.  'A  wishy-washy  man  with 
hardly  a  mind  of  his  own.'  Trollope.  [Colloq.  ] 
A  good  seaman  .  .  .  none  of  your  Guinea-pigs, 
nor  your  fresh -water,  wishy-washy,  fair-weather 
fowls-  Smollett. 

Wishy-washy  (wish'i-wosh-i),  n.    Any  sort 
of  thin,  weak  liquor.    [Colloq.] 

Wisket  (wis'ket),  n.  A  basket ;  a  whisket 
[Local.] 

Wisp  (wisp).  71.  [0.  E.  wispe,  wesp  wips 
'The  A.  Sax.  form  would  be  wips,  but  it 
does  not  occur;  and  the  final  s  is  formative 
wips  being  closely  connected  with  the  verb 
to  wipe.  We  find  also  L.G.  wiep,  a  wisp 
Norweg.  vippa  ...  a  wisp  to  sprinkle 
or  daub  with.'  Skeat.  Akin  also  to  whip.} 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like  substance; 
as,  a  wisp  of  hay;  a  wisp  of  herbs. 

A  wisp  or  small  twist  of  straw  or  hay  was  often 
applied  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  an  immodest 
woman,  a  scold,  or  similar  offenders;  even  the  show- 
ing it  to  a  woman  was  therefore  considered  the 
greatest  affront. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself  — 
3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  ,.  Mares. 

2.  A  whisk  or  small  broom.     Simmonds.— 

3.  An  ignis-fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread. 
Tennyson. 

Wisp  (wisp)  v.t.  1.  To  brash  or  dress,  as 
with  a  wisp.  — 2.  To  rumple.  UaUiwell. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Wispent  (wis'pn),  a.  Formed  of  a  wisp 
or  wisps. 

She  hath  already  put  on  her  wispen  garland. 

G.  Harvey. 

Wisse.t  Wissen,*  v.t.  [Also  wissien 
wvtien,  from  A.  Sax.  wlsian,  from  wts 
wise.]  To  teach;  to  direct.  Chaucer. 
Wist  (wist),  pret.  of  wit.  See  WIT 
Wistaria  (wis-ta'ri-a),  71.  [In  honour  of 
Caspar  Wistar,  once  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Leguminosce. 
Ine  species  are  deciduous,  twining  shrubs 
natives  of  China  and  North  America. 
Several  (as  Wistaria  chinensis)  have  been 
introduced  into  England,  and,  when  in 
flower,  they  form  some  of  the  handsomest 
ornaments  of  the  garden.  W.  fmtescens  is 
a  species  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Wistful  (wist'ful),  a.  [A  word  the  forma- 
tion of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain. 
It  is  comparatively  modern,  and  seems  to  be 
used,  with  change  of  termination,  for  the 
older  ttristly,  used  four  times  by  Shakspere, 
and  also  by  Holland  and  Drayton.  Wistly 
may  be  from  wist,  known,  the  passive  being 
used  for  the  active,  giving  the  sense  of  ob- 
servingly,  which  appears  to  be  the  original 
sense,  though  in  some  passages  wistfully, 
longingly,  may  suit  the  sense  better.]  1  Ear- 
nestly or  eagerly  attentive;  carefully  or 
anxiously  observant. 

In  sullen  mutt'rings  chid 
The  artlesse  songsters,  that  their  musicke  still 
Should  charme  the  sweet  dale  and  the  wistfulltti\\. 
_..  If.  Browne. 

I  his  commanding  creature  .  .  .  put  on  such  a 
resignation  in  her  countenance,  and  bore  the  whis- 
pers of  all  around  the  court  with  such  a  pretty  un- 
easiness .  .  .  until  she  was  perfectly  confused  by 
meeting  something  so  wistful  in  all  she  encountered. 
Steele. 

2.  Full  of  thoughts;  contemplative;  musing; 
pensive. 

Why.  Grubbinol.  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem? 
There's  sorrow  in  thy  look.  Gay. 

3.  Pensive  or  melancholy  from  the  absence 
or  want  of  something;  earnest  from  a  feel- 
ing of  desire;  longing. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  I  cast  many  a  wistful, 
melancholy,  look  toward  the  sea.  Swift. 


Wistlyt  (wist Mi),  a-le.    [See  WISTFUL  ] 

1.  Observingly;   with  scrutiny;   earnestly 
attentively. 

Such  like  there  are  among  the  Triballians  and 
lllynans,  who  with  their  very  eiesight  can  witch,  vea. 
and  kill  those  whom  they  look  wistly  upon  any  long 
Ul"e-  Holland. 

She  thought  he  blush'd.  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust. 
And,  blushing  with  him.  wistly  on  him  gazed  - 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed.  Shak. 

2.  Wistfully;  longingly.    [A  doubtful  mean- 
ing.] 

Speaking  it,  he  wiitly  look'd  on  me, 

As  who  should  say,  '  I  would  tliou  wert  the  man 

I  hat  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart.'  Shak. 

Wistouwish  (wis'ton-wish),  n.  The  native 
Indian  name  of  the  Ct/nomin  luducicianuf 
of  America.  See  PRAIRIE-DOG. 
Wit  (wit),  v.t.  and  i.  see  conju^ationa!  forms 
below.  [A.  .Sax.  mtan,  to  know;  pres  ic 
wdt,  I  know,  I  wot,  thu  wait,  thou  wottest 
he  mil,  he  knows  or  wots;  pi.  witon  we 
you,  they  know;  pret.  sing,  wiste;  pi.  teuton; 
pp.  wist.  The  word  occurs  with  similar  cou- 
jugational  forms  in  the  other  Teut.  tongues- 
D.  weten,  pret.  irisf;  Icel.  vita,  pret.  t'/sra; 
Dan.  fide,  pret.  vidste;  Goth,  titan,  pret 
vissa;  G.  tcium,  pret.  wiisste.  The  forms 
wottest,  wots,  wotting,  Ac. ,  are  comparatively 
modern  forms.  Cog.  L.  video,  t-imiin,  to  see 
(see  VISION),  Gr.  (v)idein,  to  see,  (c)eidenai, 
to  know,  Skr.  vid,  to  know,  to  perceive 
Hence  wit,  the  noun,  witness.  Akin  are  wise 
wizard.]  To  know;  to  be  or  become  aware- 
to  learn :  used  with  or  without  an  object' 
the  object  being  often  a  clause  or  state- 
ment, (a)  Infinitive  or  gerund. 

And  his  sister  stood  afar  otf  to  wit  what  would  be 
done  to  him.  E^  jj  4 

Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Mariana  writ.  Shak. 

Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace 
of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia. 

[We  do  you  to  wit  =  we  make  you  to  know  ] 
To  wit  is  now  used  chiefly  to  call  attention 
to  something  particular,  or  as  introductory 
to  a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  been 
just  before  mentioned  generally,  and  is 
equivalent  to  namely,  that  is  to  say;  as, 
there  were  three  present,  to  wit,  Mr.  Brown 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Black.  (6)  Present  tense! 

I  wot  well  where  he  is.  Shak. 

A  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  I 
Do  bravely,  horse  1  for  wotst  thou  whom  thou  movest  ? 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shak. 

We  wot  not  what  it  means.  Shak. 

Wot  you  what  I  found?  Shak. 

Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly  born 
Thou  hast  a  pleasant  presence.  Tennyson. 

(c)  Preterite  tense.    (.Wist  in  all  persons.) 

For  he  wist  not  what  to  say ;  for  they  were  sore 
afraid.  Mark  ix  6 

And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said 
one  to  another.  It  is  manna ;  for  they  wist  not  what 
"  "as-  Gen.  xvi.  15. 

(d)  Present  participle. 

Yet  are  these  feet    .    .    . 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witling  I  no  other  comfort  have.         Shak. 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 
*  otting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant.          Shak. 


Wit  (wit),  71.  [A.  Sax.  wit,  gewit,  knowledge, 
mind,  understanding;  Icel.  vit,  Dan.  rid,  G. 
witz,  understanding,  wit.  See  the  verb.  ] 

1.  Intellect;  understanding  or  mental  powers 
collectively. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's  will  • 
tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block-head.         Shak. 
Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  wit  deviseth; 
Will  ever  acts,  and  wit  contemplates  still. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  A  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  or  in- 
tellect: generally  used  in  the  plural;  as,  he 
has  all  his  wits  about  him. 

But  there  are  many  who  have  a  bad  trick  of  mind- 
ing the  preacher  carefully  enough  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  letting  their  wits  wander,  and  thinking  about 
something  else.  Kingsley. 

—The  fine  wits.&n  old  expression  sometimes 
used  for  the  five  senses,  but  oftener  defined: 
common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estima- 
tion, memory. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done; 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in  one  of  thy 
w  its,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Shak. 

But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 

Shak. 

—At.  one's  wits'  end,  at  a  loss  what  further 
steps  or  measures  to  adopt;  having  exhausted 
the  last  known  plan  or  contrivance;  unable 
to  think  further. 

The  neighbourhood  were  irr  their  wits'  end,  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  issue.  Sir  R.  L'Estranft. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin:      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  fey. 
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—  To  live  btM»/i''\  u-it*,  to  live  by  shifts  or 
expedients,  as  one  without  a  regular  means 
of  living. 

Acklison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then  Irving  by 
his  wits  about  town,  to  come  to  Holland  House. 
Macauiqy, 

3.  A  superior  decree  of  intelligence  or  under- 
standing; bright  reasoning  powers;  sense; 
judgment;  wisdom;  sagacity. 

1  have  the  -wit  to  think  niy  master  is  a  kind  of  knave. 

SAm*. 

If  I  miff  lit  teach  thee  if  it,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so.  Shak. 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.     Dryden. 

4.  The  power  of  invention;   the  inventive 
faculty ;   contrivance  ;   ingenuity.      '  Each 
several  stone,  with  wit  well  blazou'd. '  Shak. 

He  had  not  the  wit  to  invent  new  capitals  in  the 
same  style;  he  therefore  clumsily  copied  the  old  ones. 
Aw4in. 

5.  t  The  power  of  original  combination  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination;  the  imagi- 
native faculty. 

II 'it  in  poetry  .  .  .  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of 
imagination  in  the  writer,  which  .  .  .  searches  over 
all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things 
which  it  designs  to  represent.  Dryden. 

G.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new 
and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  natural 
and  pleasing  way  exhibited  in  apt  language; 
the  felicitous  combination  of  words  and 
thoughts  by  which  unexpected  resemblances 
between  things  apparently  unlike  are  viv- 
idly set  before  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a 
shock  of  pleasant  surprise;  facetiousness. 

ffit  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
ting those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  orcongruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable 
visions  to  the  fancy.  Locke. 

True  -wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas.  .  .  . 
But  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  what  we  call 
•wit,  and  it  must  be  such  an  one  that  gives  delight  and 
surprise  to  the  reader.  Where  the  likeness  is  obvious, 
it  creates  no  surprise,  and  is  not  -wit.  Thus,  when  a 
poet  tells  us  that  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  while 
as  snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison;  but  when 
he  adds,  with  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  prows 
into  -wit.  Dryden. 

True  7v it  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 
"What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne  er  so  well  exprest. 
Pope. 

[The  two  extracts  following  bear  on  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humour.] 

Dr.  Trusler  says  that  -wit  relates  to  the  matter, 
humour  to  the  manner;  that  our  old  comedies 
abounded  with  w it,  and  our  old  actors  with  humour; 
that  humour  always  excites  laughter  but  wit  does 
not ;  that  a  fellow  of  humour  will  set  a  whole  com- 
pany in  a  roar,  but  that  there  is  a  smartness  in  -wit, 
which  cuts  while  it  pleases.  W'i/,  he  adds,  always 
implies  sense  and  abilities,  while  humour  does  not ; 
humour  is  chiefly  relished  by  the  vulgar,  but  educa- 
tion is  requisite  to  comprehend  wit.  Fleming. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  'He  has  humour 
rather  than  wit.'  Here  the  expression  commonly 
means  pleasantry:  for  whoever  has  humour  has  wit, 
although  it  does  not  follow  that  whoever  has  wit  has 
humour.  Humour  is  wit  appertaining  to  character, 
and  indulges  in  breadth  of  drollery  rather  than  in  play 
and  brilliancy  of  point.  H^it  vibrates  and  spirts ;  hu- 
mour springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  fountain  and 
runs  on.  In  Conereve  you  wonder  what  he  will  say 
next:  in  Addison  you  repose  on  what  is  said,  listen- 
ing with  assured  expectation  of  something  congenial 
and  pertinent.  The  French  have  little  humour,  be- 
cause they  have  little  character:  they  excel  all  na- 
tions in  TV  it  because  of  their  levity  ana  sharpness. 
Land  or. 

7.  One  having  genius,  fancy,  or  humour:  in 
modern  usage,  one  who  excels  in  the  faculty 
defined  in  last  definition ;  one  distinguised 
for  bright  or  amusing  sayings;  a  humorist. 

The  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  w  its. 

Shak. 

O,  sure  I  am,  the  -wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 
Shaft. 

Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

8.  In  phren.  the  faculty  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  or  the 
feeling  of  mirth,  and  gives  the  tendency  to 
view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light.    Its  organ 
is  assigned  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead.    See  PHRENOLOGY. 

Witan  (wit'n),  n.  pi.  Lit.  the  wise  men;  the 
witenagemot.  J.  R.  Green. 

Witch  (wich),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wicce,  a  witch, 
wicca,  a  magician,  a  wizard ;  origin  doubt- 
ful. Skeat's  explanation  is  the  most  pro- 
bable: '  Wicce  is  merely  the  fern,  of  wicca; 
and  wicca  is  a  corruption  of  A.  Sax.  witga, 
a  common  abbreviated  form  of  wltiga  or 
witega,  a  prophet,  soothsayer,  wizard  .  .  . 
from  wltan,  to  see,  allied  to  witan,  to  know.' 
See  WIT,  also  WISEACRE.]  1.  Formerly,  a 
person  of  either  sex  given  to  the  black  art; 
but  now  only  applied  to  a  woman  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  compact  with  the  devil  or 
with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their  means  to 


operate  supernaturally ;  one  who  practises 
sorcery  or  enchantment. 

When  we  be  in  trouble,  or  sickness,  or  lose  any- 
thing, we  run  hither  and  thither  to  witches  or  sorce- 
rers whom  we  call  wise  men.  Latimer. 
Devil  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch. 

Shak. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  for  an  old  and  ugly 
woman  with  no  reference  to  the  practice  of 
sorcery. 

Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  makest  thou  in  my  sight! 
SAai. 

3.  A  bewitching  or  charm  ing  young  worn  an; 
a  female  possessed  of  bewitching  or  fascinat- 
ing attractions;  as,  the  Lancashire  witches. 
—To  be  no  witch,  unable  to  do  anything 
wonderful;  to  be  not  very  clever  at  anything. 

The  editor  is  clearly  no  witch  at  a  riddle.     Carlyle, 

—  Witches'  butter.    See  NosTOC. 
Witch  (wich),  v.t.   To  bewitch;  to  fascinate; 
to  enchant.      'And  witch  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship.'    Shak. 

I'll  -witch,  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 
Shak. 

Witch  t  (wich),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wicet  a  kind  of 
tree.]  A  kind  of  tree,  probably  a  wych-elm 
or  a  wych-hazel.  Spenser. 

Witch-ball  (wich'bal),  n.  A  name  given  to 
interwoven  roller-like  masses  of  the  stems 
of  herbaceous  plants,  often  met  with  in  the 
steppes  of  Tartary. 

Witchcraft  (wich'kraft),  n.  1.  The  practices 
of  witches;  sorcery;  a  supernatural  power 
which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  by  entering  into  compact  with  the 
devil.  Indeed  it  was  fully  believed  that  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  him,  body  and  soul, 
while  he  engaged  that  they  should  want  for 
nothing,  and  be  able  to  assume  whatever 
shape  they  pleased,  to  visit  and  torment 
their  enemies,  and  accomplish  their  infernal 
purposes.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, the  devil  was  said  to  deliver  to  the 
witch  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready 
at  call,  and  to  do  whatever  it  was  directed. 
By  the  aid  of  this  imp  and  the  devil  together, 
the  witch,  who  was  almost  always  an  old 
woman,  was  enabled  to  transport  herself 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick,  and  to 
transform  herself  into  various  shapes,  par- 
ticularly those  of  cats  and  hares;  to  inflict 
diseases  on  whomsoever  she  pleased,  and 
to  punish  her  enemies  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  very  ancient.  It 
was  a  common  belief  in  Europe  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  maintained  its  ground 
with  tolerable  firmness  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  indeed  it  is  not  alto- 
gether extinct  even  at  the  present  day.  Num- 
bers of  reputed  witches  were  condemned  to 
be  burned,  so  that  in  England  alone  it  is 
computed  that  no  fewer  than  30,000  of  them 
suffered  at  the  stake.— 2.  Power  more  than 
natural;  enchantment;  irresistibleinfluence; 
fascination. 

You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate.    Shak, 
O,  father,  what  a  hell  of  -witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear.     Shak. 

Witch-elm  (wich'elm).    See  WYCH-ELM. 

Witchery  (wich'er-i),  n.  1.  Sorcery;  en- 
chantment; witchcraft.  Milton.— 1.  Fasci- 
nation; entrancing  influence. 

He  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.    Wordsworth. 

Witches'-besom  (wich'ez-be-zum),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  those  broom-like  bunches 
of  branches  developed  on  the  silver-fir  in 
consequence  of  the  attack  of  a  fungus  known 
as  Peridermium  elatinum,  common  in  Ger- 
many. 

Witches'-Sabbath  (wich'ez-sab-bath),  n. 
A  stated  meeting  of  witches  and  devils  at 
night  for  communicating  the  mischief  they 
had  done,  and  concocting  more,  at  which 
the  most  obscene  rites,  or  rather  revels, 
were  indulged  in.  The  witches  rode  to  the 
rendezvous  on  broomsticks,  sometimes  on 
their  demon-lovers  in  the  shape  of  goats, 
having  previously  anointed  themselves  with 
the  fat  of  a  murdered  or  unbaptized  child. 
Neophytes  were  introduced  to  the  devil  at 
such  meetings,  where  they  received  his  mark 
on  their  bodies  as  evidence  that  they  had 
sold  their  souls  to  him.  In  Germany  the 
witches'- Sabbath  was  held  on  Walpurgis- 
night.  See  WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 

Witchet  (wich'et),  n.  A  kind  of  plane  with 
a  conical  aperture  and  inclined  knife,  which 
reduces  to  roundness  a  bar  which  is  rotated 
as  it  is  passed  through.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Witch-finder  (wich'flnd-er),  n.  A  profes- 
sional discoverer  of  witches ;  one  whose 
services  were  taken  advantage  of  formerly 


when  the  persecution  of  so-called  witches 
was  in  vomit1, 
Witch-hazel  (wich'ha-zl).     See  Wv  H- 

HA/EL. 

Witching  (wich'in<0.  «-  Bewitching;  suited 
to  enchantment  or  witchcraft. 

'Tis  now  the  very  tcitehing  time  of  nit-lit 
When  churchyards  yawn.  '    Shak. 

Witch-meal  (wich'mel),  n.  The  powdery 
pollen  of  Lycopodiitm  clavattnn  or  club- 
moss.  It  is  so  rapidly  inflammable  that  it 
is  used  in  theatres  to  represent  lightning. 

Witch-ridden  (wich'nd-n).  a.  Hidden  by 
witches. 

Witch-tree  (wich'tre),  n.  [From  its  power 
over  witches.  But  comp.  A.  Sax.  trice,  a 
kind  of  tree.]  The  rowan-tree  or  mountuin- 
ash,  Pynts  Aucuparia. 

Wit-cracker  t  (wit'krak-er),  n.  One  who 
breaks  jests;  a  joker.  Shak. 

Wit-craft  t  (wit'kraft),  n.  1.  Contrivance; 
invention.— 2.  Art  of  reasoning;  logic. 

Wite(wit),  v.t.  pret.  &pp.  ivited;  ppr.  icitiny. 
[A.  Sax.  wltan,  to  punish,  to  blame,  wite,  a 
punishment,  a  fine;  Icel.  vita,  to  fine,  riti, 
a  tine,  punishment,  D.  wijten,  to  impute,  to 
attribute,  wijte,  imputation.]  To  censure; 
to  impute  wrong  to;  to  reproach;  to  blame. 
Spenser.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Wite  (wit),  n.  [See  the  verb.]  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.]  1.  A  punishment,  pain,  pen- 
alty, or  mulct.— 2.  Blame  attaching  to  one; 
reproach;  fault.  Chaucer. 

Wite.tv.i.    [See  WIT.]   To  know.  Chaucer. 

Witenagemot  (wit'en-a-ge-mot),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
u'itena-gemot—U'itena,  gen.  pi.  of  wita,  a 
wise  man,  (geymdt,  a  meeting,  a  moot,  an 
assembly ;  lit.  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  ] 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  na- 
tional council  or  parliament,  consisting  of 
athelings  or  princes,  nobles  or  ealdormen, 
the  large  landholders,  the  principal  ecclesi- 
astics, &c.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were 
frequent;  they  formed  the  highest  court 
of  judicature  in  the  kingdom ;  they  were 
summoned  by  the  king  in  any  political 
emergency ;  their  concurrence  was  neces- 
sary to  give  validity  to  laws,  and  treaties 
with  foreign  states  were  submitted  to  their 
approval.  They  had  even  power  to  elect 
the  king,  and  if  the  sceptre  descended  in 
his  race  it  was  by  means  of  the  formal  re- 
cognition of  the  new  king  by  the  nobles, 
bishops,  &c.t  in  an  assembly  convened  for 
the  purpose. 

Wit-fish  (wit'fish),  n.  [D.  witvwch,  that  is 
white-fish.]  An  East  Indian  fish  of  the  size 
of  a  whiting;  also,  another  East  Indian  fish, 
the  Albvla  Indica  of  Ray. 

Witfult  (wit'ful),  a.  Full  of  wit,  knowledge, 
or  wisdom;  wise;  knowing;  sensible. 

'Tis  passing  miraculous  that  your  dull  and  blind 
worship  should  so  sodainly  turn  both  sightful  and  -wit' 
fut.  Chapman. 

With  (wiTH),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  with,  against, 
towards,  near,  against  or  towards  being  the 
common  meaning,  still  retained  in  'to  fight 
with'  a  person,  and  in  wrftAstand,  withdr&w, 
withhold;  Icel.  vith,  against,  towards,  along 
with;  Dan.  ved,  near,  with,  against.  The 
A.  Sax.  wither,  opposite,  contrary  to,  against 
(seen  in  withers),  is  a  comparative  from  this; 
like  Icel.  vithr,  D.  weder,  G.  wieder.  In  gen- 
eral with  now  implies  association,  but  this 
was  not  the  notion  originally  connected  with 
it;  its  modern  meaning  indeed  has  been  to 
some  extent  borrowed  from  O.  E.  and  A.  Sax. 
mid,  with,  which  long  ago  fell  into  disuse. 
Hence  withal,  within,  without.]  A  particle 
used  to  denote,  indicate,  designate,  or  ex- 
press— (a)  Competition  or  antagonism;  as, 
to  fight,  contend,  or  vie  with.  [In  to  fight 
with,  the  with  may  have  the  meaning  indi- 
cated under  (c);  as,  to  fight  with  one  party 
against  another.] 

Here  I  ...  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  1  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Shak, 

He  shall  lie  with  any  friar  in  Spain.     Drydett. 

(6)  Identity  of  place;  a  being  together  or  in 
the  company  of;  sameness  of  locality;  near- 
ness; proximity;  companionship. 
Abide  with  us,  for  it  is  towards  evening. 

Luke  xxix.  29. 

There  is  no  living  it'itA  thee,  nor  without  thee. 
Tatltr. 

(c)  Mutual  action  or  suffering;  association 
in  action,  purpose,  thought,  feeling,  and 
the  like;  partnership;  intercourse. 
ll'ith  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans, 
tf-'itA  thee  she  sighs.  wttA  thee  she  groans, 
With  thee  she  says  '  Farewell  mine  own.'  Surrey. 
I  will  buy  -with  you.  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you, 
walk  with  you,  and  so  following,  but  I  will  not  eat 
with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  Shak. 
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((0  A  being  on  the  side  of  or  in  favour  of 
support;  assistance;  friendship. 
He  that  is  not  TV  n't  me  is  against  me.      Mat.  xii.  30 
(e)  Ranking  or  holding  a  place  in  the  esti 
mation,  consideration,  judgmeut,  or  mind. 

Tragedy  was  originally  with  the  ancients  a  pied 
of  religious  worship.  Rymer. 

Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those 
pagan  philosophers.  Addison. 

(/)  Junction  or  community;  concomitance 
consequence;  appendage;  addition;  acces- 
sories; accompaniments.  'The  sun,  u-ith 
purple  coloured  face.'  Shak.  'A  statelj 
ship,  with  all  her  bravery  on.'  Milton. 

Men  might  know  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
regal  power,  and,  -with  it,  to  their  obedience.  Locke 

(g)  Correspondence;  likeness;  comparison. 

Measure  my  strangeness  w  ith  my  unripe  years 
Shak. 
Can  blazing  carbuncles  with  her  compare?  Sandys. 

(li)  Simultaneousness ;  immediate  succes- 
sion. 

It'ith  that  she  told  me.  that  though  she  spake  01 
her  father  Chreraes,  she  would  hide  no  truth  fron 
me.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

With  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar.  Sim* 
(t)  Means.  '  With  treasure  laden.'  Shak. 
'Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
Shak.  'Blessed  with  beauty.'  Shak. 

Ill  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports.  Shak. 

Formerly  used  in  this  sense  before  the  means 
of  nourishment,  and  so  equivalent  to  the 
modern  an.  '  To  dine  and  sup  with  water 
and  bran.'  Shale. 

I  have  supped  full  with  horrors.         Shak. 

0")  Cause;  consequence.  'Pale  with  fear.' 
Shak.  'Die  with  terror.'  Shak.  'Tired 
with  iteration.'  Shak.  (V)  External  agency 
by  which  a  thing  is  produced;  instrument. 

Why,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster 

Which  I  -with  sword  will  open.  Shak. 

—With  child.  (O.E.  midchttde),  pregnant;  in 
the  family  way.  —  If' ith  and  by  are  closely 
allied  in  many  of  their  uses,  more  especially 
in  the  two  last  (j,  k),  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
lay  down  a  rule  by  which  their  uses  may 
at  all  times  be  distinguished.  The  same  may 
be  said,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  with  and 
through.  See  By,  With,  Through,  compared 
under  BY. 

With  (with),  n.    Same  as  Withe. 

Withal  (wiTH-alO,  adv.  (With  and  all— a 
compound  which  has  supplanted  the  older 
mid  Me.  See  WITH.]  With  the  rest;  to- 
gether with  that;  likewise;  at  the  same 
time. 

For  it  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  a  pri- 
soner.and  not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against 
him.  Ac.  xxv.  27. 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution  1        Shak. 

Withal  (wiTH-al'),  prep.  With:  used  after 
relatives  or  equivalent  words,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  objective  and  transposed 
to  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  clause.  Instead 
of  an  objective  a  nominative  often  occurs, 
and  indeed  withal  appears  iu  various  idio- 
matic constructions  that  are  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  grammatical  rule.  '  These  banished 
men  that  I  have  kept  withal.'  Shak.  'An 
honest  fellow  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in 
house  withal.'  Shak. 

Who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  -withal  t   Shak. 

I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  -withal,  who  Time 
trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
stands  still  -withal.  Shak. 

[This  word  is  now  little  used.] 

Withamite  (WJTH 'am -it),  ».  [After  Dr. 
Witham.]  A  variety  of  epidote  found  at 
Glencoe  iu  Scotland.  It  occurs  crystallized 
and  is  of  vitreous  lustre  and  red  or  yellow 
colour. 

Withdraw  (wiTH-draO,  «.«.  pret.  withdrew; 
pp.  withdrawn;  ppr.  withdrawing.  [Prefix 
with,  against,  opposite,  and  draw.  See 
WITH.  ]  To  draw  back  or  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection; hence,  (a)  to  cause  to  return  or  re- 
move, as  from  an  advanced  position;  to  take 
back;  to  remove;  as,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  frontier. 

From  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  -withdrew.  Milton. 

It  is  impossible  that  God  should  Tvithdra-w  his 
presence  from  anything.  Hooker. 

(6)  To  take  back,  as  something  which  has 
been  conferred  or  enjoyed. 

I  say  that  this— 

Else  I  withdraw  favour  and  countenance 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever — shall  you  do. 

(c)To  recall;  to  retract;  as,  to  withdraw  a 
charge,  a  threat,  a  vow,  Arc.  Shak. 


Withdraw  (wim-dra'),  v.i.  To  retire  from 
or  quit  a  company  or  place;  to  absent  one's 
self;  to  go  away;  to  step  backward  or  aside1 
to  retire;  to  retreat. 

We  will  withdraw  into  the  gallery.          Shak. 
At  this  excess  of  courage  all  amazed. 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  awhile  withdi-a-t-. 

Dryden 

In  this  sense  often  followed  by  the  reflexive 
pronouns. 

Perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  .  . 
from  such  withdraw  thyself.  r  Tim.  vi.  5. 

If  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us.   Shak. 

SVN.  To  retire,  recede,  retreat,  retrograde, 
remove,  go  back. 

Withdrawal  (wiTH-dra'al),  n.  Act  of  with- 
drawing or  taking  back;  a  recalling. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  allowance  .  interfered 
with  my  plans.  FuldMf. 

Withdrawer  (wiiH-dra'er),  n.  One  who 
withdraws. 

He  was  not  a  Withdrawer  of  the  com  but  a  seller. 
Outred. 

Withdrawing-room  (wiiH-dra'ing-rom),  n- 
A  room  used  to  withdraw  or  retire  into:  for- 
merly generally  behind  the  room  in  which 
the  family  took  their  meals.  Now  contracted 
into  Drawing-room  (which  see).  '  A  door  in 
the  middle  leading  to  a  parlor  and  with- 
drawing-room.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Withdrawment  (wiTH-dra'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  withdrawing  or  taking  back;  a  recall- 
ing. 'The  Withdrawment  of  those  papers 
deemed  most  obnoxious.'  If'.  Bekhaiii 

Withdrawn  (wiTH-dran'),  pp.  of  withdra.. 

Withe  (with  or  with),  n.  [Shortened  from 
wrtAj/.ordirectlyfrom  Icel.  mth,  alsorittja  a 
withy(whichsee).]  l.A  tough  flexible  branch 
or  twig  used  in  binding  things  together;  a  wil- 
low or  osier  twig.— 2.  A  band  madeof  plaited 
or  twisted  twigs.— 3.  An  elastic  handle  to  a 
cold-chisel,  fuller,  or  the  like,  which  deadens 
the  shock  to  the  workman's  hand. — 4.  An 
iron  instrument  fitted  to  the  end  of  aboom  01 
mast,  and  having  a  ring  through  which  an- 
other boom  or  mast  is  rigged  or  secured;  a 
boom-iron.— 5.  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in 
a  stack  of  chimneys.  Spelled  also  in  its 
various  senses  With,  Wythe. 

Withe  (wiTH),  v.t.  To  bind  with  withes  or 
twigs. 

You  shall  see  bimwithed1,  and  haltered,  and  staked, 
and  baited  to  death.  Bp.  Hall. 

Wither  (wiTH'er),».i.  [O.E.widren,  wederen, 
lit.  to  weather  or  expose  to  the  weather, 
from  weder,  weather.]  1.  To  lose  the  sap  or 
juice;  to  dry  and  shrivel  up;  to  lose  fresh- 
ness and  bloom;  to  fade. 

Shall  he  not  pull  up  the  roots  thereof,  and  cut  off 
the  fruit  thereof  that  it  wither)  it  shall  wither  in  all 
the  leaves  of  her  spring.  Eze.  xvii.  g. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  -wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  as  from  tile 
loss  or  want  of  animal  moisture;  to  lose 
pristine  freshness,  bloom,  softness,  smooth- 
ness, vigour,  or  the  like,  as  from  age  or 
disease;  to_  decay.  '  Now  warm  iu  love,  now 
withering  in  the  grave.'    Dryden. 

A  fair  face  will  wither.  Shak. 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered.  Shak. 

3.  To  decay  generally ;  to  decline ;  to  lan- 
guish; to  pass  away.     'O  withered  truth.' 
Shak.    'Lest  I  wither  by  despair.'    Tenny- 
son. 

The  individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more  and 
more.  Tennyson. 

Wither  (wiTH'er),  n.t.  1.  To  cause  to  fade 
and  become  dry;  to  make  sapless  and 
shrunken.  'Like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered 
up.'  Shak. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat  but 
it  withereth  the  grass.  Jas.  i.  II. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay 
for  want  of  animal  moisture ;  to  cause  to 
lose  bloom;  to  shrivel;  to  cause  to  have  a 
wrinkled  skin  or  shrunken  muscles;  as,  time 
will  wither  the  fairest  face. 

Age  cannot  witherheT  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shak. 

3.  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as  by  some 
malign  or  baleful  influence;  to  affect  fatally 
by  malevolence;  to  cause  to  perish  or  lan- 
guish generally;  as,  to  wither  a  person  by 
a  look  or  glance ;  reputations  withered  by 
scandal. 

Wither-band  (wiTH'er-hand),  n.  A  piece  of 
iron  laid  under  a  saddle  near  a   horse's 
withers  to  strengthen  the  bow. 
Withered  ness  (wiTH'erd-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  withered,  literally  or  figuratively. 


'The  dead  in'thcredaeit  of  good  affections  ' 
lip.  Hull. 

\Vater  them  as  soon  as  set  till  they  have  recovered 
their  witheredness.  Mortimer. 

Witheringly  (wiiH'er-ing.li),  ado.  In  a 
manner  tending  to  wither  or  cause  tu  shrink 

Witherite  (wim'er-it),  n.  A  native  car- 
lionate  of  baryta,  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Withering  at  Anglesark  in  Lancashire.  It  is 
white,  gray,  or  yellow.  It  is  also  called 
Barolite. 

Witherling*  fwiin'er-ling),  n.  One  who  is 
withered  or  decrepit  Chapman 

Withernam  (wUH'er-nim),  n.  [A.  Sax. 
uitrwmetm— wither,  against,  and  nam,  a 
taking  or  seizure,  from  ninian,  to  take.]  In 
law,  an  unlawful  distress  or  forbidden  tak- 
ing, as  of  a  tiling  distrained,  out  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  sheriff  cannot  upon  the 
replevin  make  deliverance  thereof  to  the 
party  distrained.  Also,  the  reprisal  of  other 
cattle  or  goods,  in  lieu  of  those  that  have 
been  unjustly  taken,  eloigned,  or  otherwise 
withholden.  The  cattle  or  goods  thus  taken 
are  said  to  be  taken  in  withernam.  All  this 
practice  is  obsolete  since  1846. 

Withe-rod  (with'rod  or  with'rod),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  a  North  American  shrub 
of  the  genus  Viburnum  (  r.  ««</«, /o 

Withers  (wiTH'erz),  n.pl.  [Lit.  the  parts  that 
act  against  or  resist,  from  A.  Sax.  wither, 
against,  whence  uritharian,  to  resist;  comp. 
G.  widerrist,  the  withers  of  a  horse,  the  part 
by  which  he  exerts  his  force  against  the 
draught  of  the  carriage,  from  uVder.azainst, 
and  rist,  an  elevated  part,  a  risina.  Withers 
is  therefore  closely  allied  to  u-ith,  prep.] 
The  junction  of  the  shoulder-bones  of  a 
horse,  forming  an  elevation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  and  mane.  See  HORSE. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  un  wrung. 
Shak 

Withershins  (wiiu'er-shinz),  ado  [A.  Sax. 
u-ither,  against,  and  stiiuie,  the  sun.)  Against 
the  sun;  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun; 
from  right  to  left.  [Scotch.] 

As  it  was  supposed  that  witches  always  acted  in 
contrariety  to  the  laws  of  nature,  we  hear  of  their 
going  thrice  Withershins  round  a  thing  to  render  it 
subject  to  their  power.  Edin.  Rev. 

Wither-wrong  (wiTH'er-rung),  a.  Injured 
or  hurt  in  the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

With-haultt  (wiTH'halt),  i:pret.  Withheld. 
Spenser. 

Withheld  (wiTH-held'),  pret.  &  pp.  of  with- 
hold. 

Withhold  (wiTH-hold').  v.t.  pret.  and  pp. 
withheld;  ppr.  withholding.  [With,  in  old 
sense  of  against,  and  hold]  1.  To  hold  back; 
to  restrain;  to  keep  from  action. 

inthhold.  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand 

From  knitting  league  with  him.  Spenser. 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth.  Shak. 

2.  To  retain;  to  keep  back;  not  to  grant;  as, 
to  withhold  assent  to  a  proposition. 

Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  1  'tis  not  my  fault, 
Shak. 
Lancelot  saw  that  she  her  wish  -withheld. 

Withholden  ( wiTH-hokl'n ).  The  oid'par- 
ticiple  of  withhold,  sometimes  abbreviated 
into  withhold. 

Withholder  (wiTH-hold'er),  n.  One  that 
withholds. 

Withholdment  (wiin-hold'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  withholding. 

Within  (wiTH-in'),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  withinnan 
—with,  against,  towards,  and  innan,  within, 
inwardly,  from  tn,  in.]  1.  In  the  inner  or 
interior  part  or  parts  of;  inside  of :  opposed 
to  without. 

Come  not  within  these  doors;  7i>ithin  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  limits,  range,  reach,  or  compass  of; 
not  beyond :  used  of  place,distance  or  length, 
time,  and  quantity.    Hence,  specifically,  as 
applied  to  place,  distance  or  length, "not 
farther  than ;  not  of  greater  length  than ; 
in  the  reach  or  compass  of;  as,  within  my 
sight ;  within  5  miles :  as  applied  to  time, 
not  longer  ago  than ;  not  later  than ;  as, 
within  an  hour:  as  applied  to  quantity,  not 
exceeding;  as,  to  keep  within  one's  income. 

JVithin  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived 
Untainted.  Shak. 

I  am  within  three  months  as  old  as  your  Harry. 
Alactnittajc's  Mag. 

3.  Inside  or  comprehended  by  the  scope, 
limits,  reach,  or  influence  of;  circumscribed 
by;  not  beyond,  not  exceeding,  not  over- 
stepping, &c. 

Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will.     Shak. 
Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  power. 

Dryden. 
Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and 
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drew  no  consequences  after  it.  we  should,  un- 
doubtedly, never  err  in  our  choice  of  good.  Locke. 

4  1 1n.  '  One  come  not  within  another's  way.' 
Shak.  'Such  war  of  white  and  red  within 
herrheeks.'  Shak. 

Within  (wiTH-in'),  adv.  1.  In  the  interior  or 
centre;  inwardly;  internally. 

This  is  yet  the  outward  fairest  side 

Of  our  design.     li'ithin  rests  more  of  fear.   Dttttiit, 

•i.  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent,  Dryden. 

3.  In  the  house  or  dwelling;  indoors;  at 
home;  as,  the  gentleman  waits  within. 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within.  Shak. 

— From  within,  a  compound  adverbial  and 
prepositional  expression;  from  the  inside; 
from  within  doors,  &c.  An  example  is  in 
extract  under  2. 

Withinfortht  (wiXH-tn'forth),  adv.  Within 
doors;  in  the  interior;  within.  '  Withinforth 
farther  into  the  tirm  land.'  Holland.  [Rare.] 

Withinside  (wiTH-in'sId),  adv.  In  the  inner 
parts.  'A  small  oval  picture  of  a  young 
lady  .  .  .  that  was  fixed  in  a  panel  withiti- 
side  of  the  door.'  Graves. 

Without  (wiTH-ouf),  prep.  [A.  Sax.  with- 
i'itan,  without— with,  towards,  against,  and 
i'tt,  out.]  1.  On  or  at  the  outside  or  exterior 
of;  out  of:  opposed  to  within. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was.  Shak. 
For  whilst  I  know,  by  seeing  or  hearing.  &c.,  that 
there  is  some  corporeal  being-  without  me,  the  ob- 
ject of  that  sensation,  I  do  more  certainly  know  that 
there  is  some  spiritual  being  within  me  that  sees  and 
hears.  Locke. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits,  compass,  range,  or  reach 
of;  beyond. 

Eternity  before  the  world  and  after,  is  without  our 
reach.  '  T.  Burnet. 

3.  Not  having  or  not  being  with;  in  absence 
or  destitution  of;  in  separation  from;  de- 
prived of;  not  with  use  or  employment  of; 
independent  or  exclusively  of;  not  having ; 
not  with. 

Excess  of  diet  in  costly  meats  and  drinks  .  .  .  would 
be  avoided:  wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law;  I 
would  there  might  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  Bacon. 
Happiness  under  this  view  every  one  constantly 
pursues.  Other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good, 
ne  can  look  upon  -without  desire,  pass  by,  and  be 
content  to  do  -without.  Locke. 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  ere, 

For  without  thee  I  cannot  live. 

Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 

For  -without  thee  I  dare  not  die.          Keble. 

In  colloquial  language  the  object  is  fre- 
quently omitted  after  this  preposition,  espe- 
cially in  such  phrases  as  to  do  without,  to  go 
without;  as,  they  can  give  me  no  assistance, 
go  I  must  do  without;  he  begged  money 
from  all,  but  in  the  end  had  to  go  without. 


And  nice  affections  w 
If  best  were  as  it  is,  c 


ivertng  stood  in  doubt 
best  without.          Shak. 


Without  (wiTH-ouf),  con;.  Unless;  except: 
in  this  sense  now  rarely  used  by  correct 
speakers  and  writers,  even  Shakspere  re- 
stricting it  to  characters  of  the  Dogberry 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  you  keep 
yourselves  in  breath  with  exercise.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  may  stay  him ;  marry,  not  without  the  prince 
be  willing.  Shak. 

Such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of  -without  he 
say  Sir-reverence.  Shak. 

Without  (wiTH-ouf),  adv.     1.  On  the  out- 
side; outwardly;  externally. 
Pitch  the  ark  within  and  without.        Gen.  vi,  14. 

2.  Out  of  doors. 

Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout; 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 
Dryden. 

3.  As  regards  external  acts;  externally. 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Dryden. 

—From  without,  a  compound  adverbial  and 
prepositional  expression;  from  the  outside: 
opposite  to  from  within;  as,  sounds  from 
withottt  reached  their  ears. 


These  were /re 


t  ivithout  the  growing  miseries. 
Milton. 


WithOUt-door  (wiTH-out'dor),  a.  Being 
out  of  doors;  exterior;  outward;  external. 
'  Her  without-door  form.'  Shak. 

Withoutent  (wiTH-out'en),  prep.   Without. 

Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank.  Longfellow. 

Without-fortht  (wttH-out'f6rth),adu.  Out 
of  doors;  on  the  exterior;  exteriorly;  with- 
out. *  Withmtt-forth  they  are  spotted.'  Hol- 
land. [Rare.] 

Withoutside  t  (wiTH-out'sid),  adv.  Outside 
externally. 

Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black ;  does  he  carry 
his  conscience  -withoutside  I  Congrtve. 


Withsain.t  inf.  of  irithsfty.     Chaucer. 
Withsayt  (wiiH-sa'),  o.t.    To  contradict;  to 

deny.    Chaucer. 

Withsett  (WITH -set'),  v.t.  To  set  against; 
to  resist,  Gou-er. 

Withstand  (wiTH-stand'),  v.t,  pret.  <fc  pp. 
ii'ithatood;  ppr.  withstanding.  [  With,  in 
sense  of  against,  and  stand;  comp.  (i.  i<'id<T- 
stehen,  to  withstand.  See  WITH,  prep.]  To 
resist,  either  with  physical  or  moral  force; 
to  oppose;  as,  to  withstand  the  attack  of 
troops;  to  withstand  eloquence  or  argu- 
ments. 

Rage  must  be  -withstood.  Shak. 

When  Peter  was  come  to  Amioch,  I  withstood  \\\m 
to  the  face.  (..il.  ii.  n. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  -withstood.         Gray. 

Withstand  (wiTH-standO,  v.i.  To  resist;  to 
make  a  stand;  to  be  in  resistance. 

Withstander  (wiTH-stand'er),  n.  One  that 
withstands;  an  opponent;  a  resisting  power. 

Withstood  (wiTH-stu.d'),  pret.  &  pp.  of  with- 
stand. 

Withwind  (with'wlnd),  n.  [E.  with,  irithe, 
a  pliant  twig,  and  wind,  to  entwiat;  comp. 
G.  u-inde,  bindweed.]  The  wild  convolvulus. 

Withy*  (with'i),  n.  [A.  Sax.  tcithiy,  a  willow, 
a  with ;  Icel.  vithja,  vith,  a  withy,  a  with ; 
Dan.  vidie,  Sw.  vide,  vidja,  G.  weide,  a  wil- 
low or  osier;  allied  to  Gr.  itea,  for  vitea, 
a  willow.  From  a  root  meaning  to  twist  or 
bend,  seen  also  in  L.  vitis,  a  vine,  vininn, 
wine.  See  WINE.]  1.  A  large  species  of 
willow. 

The  Tt'iWryis  a  reasonable  large  tree,  for  some  have 
been  found  ten  feet  about.  E-uelyn. 

2.  A  withe ;  a  twig ;  an  osier.  —  3.  A  halter 
made  of  withes^Scotch,  a  woody. 
Withy  (with'i  or  with'i),  a.    Made  of  withes; 
like  a  withe;  flexible  and  tough. 

I  learnt  to  fold  my  net 
And  withy  labyrinths  in  straits  to  set.  P.  Fletcher. 

Witjart  (wit'jar),  n.  The  head;  the  brain- 
pan; the  skull.  Richardson.  [Old  slang.] 

Witless  (wit'les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  wit 
or  understanding;  inconsiderate;  wanting 
thought. 

A  witty  mother!  -witless  else  her  son.     Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  folly  or  senselessness; 
foolish;  not  under  the  guidance  of  judg- 
ment. 'Youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  brav- 
ery.' Shak. 

Witlessly  (wit'les-li),  adv.  In  a  witless  man- 
ner; without  the  exercise  of  judgment; 
without  understanding.  Beau.  A  Fl. 

Witlessness  (wifles-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  witless;  want  of  judgment, 
understanding,  or  consideration.  'Wilful 
witlessness.'  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Witling  (witling),  n.    (Dim.  from  wit]    A 
person  who  has  little  wit  or  understanding; 
a  pretender  to  wit  or  smartness.     'News- 
paper witlings.'    Goldsmith. 
A  beau  and  -witling  perish'd  in  the  throng.    Pope. 

Witmonger  (wit'mung-ger),  n.     One  who 
deals  or  indulges  in  wit  of  a  poor  or  low 
kind;  a  would-be  wit;  a  witling.     Wood. 
Witness  (wit'nes),  n.    [A.  Sax.  witnes,  testi- 
mony, lit.  what  one  knows,  from  witan,  to 
know.     See  WIT.]    1.  Attestation  of  a  fact 
or  event;  testimony;  as,  to  bear  witness  to 
a  fact,  to  bear  witness  being  the  regular 
phrase. 
If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true. 

John  v.  31. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose: 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  -witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.          Shak. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence  or  proof. 

Laban  said.  This  heap  is  a  -witness  between  me 
and  thee  this  day.  Gen.  xxxi.  4? 

3.  A  person  who  knows  or  sees  anything; 
one  personally  present. 

Your  mother  lives  a  -witness  to  that  vow.      Shak. 
Upon  my  looking  round,  I  was  witness  to  appear- 
ances which  filled  me  with  melancholy  and  regret. 
*.  Hall. 

4.  In  law,  (a)  one  who  sees  the  execution  of 
an  instrument,  and  subscribes  it  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  its  authenticity  by  his 
testimony;  one  who  signs  his  name  as  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  another  signa- 
ture.   (&)  A  person  who  gives  testimony  or 
evidence  under  oath  or  affirmation  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding.—  A'ote.  Witness  when  used 
as  a  predicate  after  the  verb  to  be,  can  take 
the  singular  form  though  the  subject  or  nomi- 
native is  plural.  '  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts 
are  witness.9  Shak.— With  a  witness,!  effec- 
tually; to  a  great  degree;  with  a  vengeance; 
with  great  force,  so  as  to  leave  some  mark 


as  a  testimony  behind.  '  Here's  packing, 
with  a  witness!'  Shak. 

This,  I  confess,  is  haste,  -with  a  witness.  Lat  inter. 

Witness  (wit'nes),  v.t.     1.  To  attest;  to  give 
testimony  to;  to  testify. 
Behold,  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee. 

M.ii'k  xv.  4. 
Methought  you  said 
You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  -witness  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence;  to 
be  a  witness  of;  to  observe. 

This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  incalculable  calam- 
ities and  horrors  we  must  expect,  should  we  ever 
witness  the  triumphs  of  modern  infidelity.  R.  Halt. 

I  felt  an  eager  desire  to  witness  this  fair,  which  my 
fancy  decked  out  as  something  wonderfully  fine. 
//'.  !f 

3.  To  give  or  serve  as  evidence  or  token  of; 
to  substantiate;  to  prove.     'Letters  whose 
contents  shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at 
home.'    Shak. 

Is  not  this  true?  (that  there  is  a  famine) 
Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  -witness  it.       Shak. 

4.  To  foretell ;  to  presage ;  to  foretoken. 
[Rare.] 

Ah  Richard,  ...  I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 

Shak. 

5.  To  see  the  execution  of  and  subscribe,  as 
an  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing its  authenticity ;  as,  to  witness  a  bond 
or  a  deed.  —  Witness  is  often  used  in  the 
subjunctive  imperatively  or  optatively,  in 
many  cases  with  inversion,  in  such  uses 
being=as  .  .  .  may  witness;  may  .  .  .  wit- 
ness; let  ...  witness  or  be  witness;  bear 
witness. 

Heaven  witness 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  faithful  wife.     Shak. 
He  was  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you. 
Shak. 

Witness  (wit'nes),  tu'.  To  bear  testimony; 
to  give  evidence;  to  testify. 

The  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  him,  even 
against  Naboth  .  .  .  saying,  Naboth  did  blaspheme 
God  and  the  king.  i  Ki.  xxi.  13. 

The  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally 
attended  with  this  event  (martyrdom)  that  martyrdom 
now  signifieth  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  to 
death.  South. 

Witnesser  (wit'nes-er),  n.  One  who  gives  or 
bears  testimony.  *  A  constant  witnesser  ol 
the  marriage  of  Christ.'  Dr.  Martin. 

Witsafet  (wit-san,i>.«.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  vouchsafe,  through  an  erroneous 
notion  of  its  etymology.  ]  To  vouchsafe. 
Puttenham. 

Wit-snappert  (wit'snap-er),  n.  One  who 
affects  repartee.  Shak. 

Witstand  (wit'stand),  n.  The  state  of  being 
at  one's  wits'  end ;  a  stand-still  from  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 

They  were  at  a  witstand,  and  could  reach  no  further. 
Rp.  Hacket. 

Wit-Starved  (wit'starvd),  a.  Barren  of  wit; 
destitute  of  genius.  [Rare.] 

Witte.t  n.  Wit;  understanding;  capacity. 
Chaucer. 

Witted  (wit'ed),  a.  Having  wit  or  under- 
standing: used  chiefly  in  composition;  as,  a 
quick-witted  boy. 

Witters  (wit'erz),  n.  pi.  [Prov.  E.  withers, 
the  barbs  on  an  arrow-head;  same  word  as 
withers  of  a  horse,  meaning  lit.  things  that 
resist  or  oppose.]  1.  The  barbs  of  a  fishing- 
spear  orof  a  fishing-hook, &c.— 2.  The  throat. 
[Scotch.] 

Witticaster  (wit'i-kas-ter),  n.  [A  pejor. 
from  wit.  Comp.  poetaster,  criticaster.]  A 
mean  or  pretended  wit. 

The  mention  of  a  nobleman  seems  quite  sufficient 
to  arouse  the  spleen  of  our  witticaster,  Milton. 

Witticism  (wit'i-slzm),  n.  [From  witty; 
comp.  such  words  as  Atticism,  Gallicism. 
This  word  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Milton  in  1651,  being  used  in  his  Defence 
of  the  English  People.  ]  A  witty  sentence, 
phrase,  or  remark;  an  observation  charac- 
terized by  wit. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and 
witticisms:  all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  heroic 
verse.  Addison. 

Wlttifiedt  (wit'i-fid),  a.  Having  wit;  clever; 
witty.  Roger  North. 

Wittily  (wit'j-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  witty  manner; 
with  wit;  with  a  witty  turn  or  phrase,  or 
with  an  ingenious  and  amusing  association 
of  ideas.  'In  conversation  wittily  pleasant' 
Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2.  Ingeniously;  cunningly; 
artfully.  'Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  con- 
trives.' Dryden. 

Wittiness  (wit'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  witty.  —2.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
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genioua  or  clever.     '  Wittiiuss  hi  devising, 
-  .  .  pithiness  in  uttering.'    Spenser. 
Wittingly  (  wit'ing-li ),  adv.    In  &  witting 
manner ;  knowingly :  with  knowledge  •  b  v 
design. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the 
"•°rM  Sir  T  Mar,. 

Wittolt  (wit'ol).  11.  [Perhaps  for  wit-all,  one 
who  knows  all,  that  is  who  knows  but  winks 
at  his  wife's  infidelity;  but  more  probably, 
as  Wedgwood  thinks,  the  same  word  as  int- 
tal,  u-itwal,  ifcudicale,  old  names  for  a  bird 
in  whose  nest  the  cuckoo's  eggs  were  some- 
times laid.  See  WOODWALE;  aud  comp.  the 
origin  of  the  term  cud-old.  ]  A  cuckold;  a 
man  who  knows  his  wile's  infidelity  and 
submits  to  it. 


Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer  well ;  yet  they  are 
the  names  of  fiends  :  but,  cuckold,  U'ittol,  cuckold ! 
the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name!  Shut. 

Wittollyf  (wit'ol-li),  adc.  Like  a  wittol  or 
cuckold.  Shak. 

Witty  (wit'i),  a.  [A.  Sax.  witig.  See  WIT.] 
1  t  Possessed  of  ingenuity,  judgment,  know- 
ledge, or  understanding;  wise;  discreet; 
knowing;  artful.  •  The  deep  revolvin"  vritty 
Buckingham.'  Shak. -2.  t  Ingenious;  clever; 
skilfully  devised. 

Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 
Than  words  though  ne'er  so  witty; 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity.  Raleigh. 

3.  Possessed  of  wit;   smartly  or  clever 
facetious;  ready  with  strikinglynovel.cleve 
shrewd,  and  amusing  sayings,  or  with  shar 
repartee ;  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  originf 
in  expressing  amusing  notions  or  ideas 
hence,  sometimes,  sarcastic;  satirical-  o 
persons. 

The  affectation,  therefore,  of  beingaw/tfybyspreat 
mg  falsehood  is  by  no  means  an  allowable  vanity. 

Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  -witty  un'o 
the  women,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satis'factio 
by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter.  Steele. 

4.  Characterized  by,  or  pregnant  with  wit  o 
brilliant,  sparkling,  or  ingenious  ideas  o 
notions ;  smartly  and  facetiously  conceive 
or  expressed ;  bright  and  amusing :  of  Ian 
icuage;  as,  a  witty  remark  or  repartee 

Witwal,  Witwall  (wit'wal),  n.  [A' form 
akin  to  woodwale  (which  see).]  The  nam 
of  a  bird  which,  as  used  by  our  older  writers 
has  been  identified  with  the  golden  oriole 
the  greenfinch,  &c. ;  at  the  present  day  it  i 
generally  applied  to  the  green  woodpecker 
as  by  Hood:  'The  ringing  of  the  witwall' 
shrilly  laughter.' 

Witwantont  (wit-won'ton),  v.t.  To  indulge 
in  vain,  sportive,  or  over-subtle  fancies  con 
cerning;  to  speculate  about  idly  or  irrever 
ently. 

Dangerous  it  is  to  witwantMi  it  with  the  majesty  o 
God-  Filler. 

Witwantont  (wit-won'ton),  n.  One  who  in- 
dulges in  idle,  foolish,  and  irreverent  fan- 
cies or  speculations.  'All  epicures  icit- 
wantons,  atheists.'  Sylvester. 

Witwantont  (wit-won'ton),  a.  Inclined  to 
indulge  in  vain,  foolish,  or  irreverent  specu- 
lation or  fancies;  exercising  the  wit  on  ex- 
travagant notions  or  ideas. 

How  dangerous  it  is  for  wit-wanton  men  to  dance 
with  their  nice  distinctions  on  such  mystical  preci- 
"ces-  Fuller. 

Wit-wormt  (wit'wenn),  n.    One  that  feeds 
on  wit.    B.  Jonson. 
Wivet  (wiv),  Tj.t.    [From  wife.]    To  marry. 

Wivet  (wiv),  v.t.  1.  To  match  to  a  wife;  to 
provide  with  a  wife. 

If  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  .  .  I  were  manned 
horsed,  and  wmed.  SAa& 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife. 

I  have  -wived  his  sister       Sir  If  Scott. 

Wivehoodt  (wivliud),  n.  Behaviour  be- 
coming a  wife;  wifehood. 

That  girdle  gave  the  virtue  of  chaste  love 
And  -wrvehood  true  to  all  that  did  it  bear. 

Wlvelesst  (wivles),  a.  Not  havinfTwife  • 
wifeless. 

They,  in  their  -wi-veless  state,  run  into  open  abomi- 
nations.  Homily 

Wively  t  ( wivli ),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  wife 

'  Wively  love.'    J.  Udall 
Wivert  (wi'ver),  n.    A  wyvern 
Wivern  (wi'vern),  n.    See  WYVERN 
Wives  (wivz),  pi.  of  wife. 
Wizard,  Wisard  (wiz'erd),  n.    [From  wise 

and  term,  -ard.]  1.  Originally,  a  wise  man-  a 

sage. 

See,  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road. 
The  star-led  visards  haste  with  odours  sweet 
Milton. 


[Hilton  here  means  the  Magi  or  wise  men  ' 
of  the  East.]  —  2.  A  proficient  in  the  occult 
sciences;  an  adept  in  the  black  art-  one  sup-  : 
posed  to  possess  supernatural  powers  gen- 
erally from  having  leagued  himself  witli  the 
Evil  One;  a  sorcerer;  an  enchanter ;  a  ma- 
gician ;  hence,  a  title  occasionally  applied  to 
or  assumed  by  modern  performers  of  leger- 
demain; a  conjurer;  a  juggler. 

And  the  soul  that  turneth  after  such  as  have  fami- 
liar spirits,  and  after  wnards,  I  will  even  set 
my  face  against  that  soul.  Lev.  xx.  6. 

Wizard  (wiz'erd),  a.    1.  Enchanting;  charm- 
"?g-      Collins.  —  2.    Haunted   by    wizards 
Where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  ' 
Mtttan. 

Wizardly  (wiz'erd-li),  a.    Resembling  or 
characteristic  of  a  wizard.     [Rare  ] 
Wizardry  (wiz'erd-ri),  n.    The  art  or  prac-  ' 
tices  of  wizards;  sorcery.     'Wizardry  and 
dealing  with  evil  spirits.'    Milman 
Wizen  (wiz'n),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wisnian,  to  become 
dry,  akin  to  Icel.  vima,  to  wither  or  become 
palsied,   from  visinn,   withered,   palsied.  ] 
Hard,  dry,  and  shrivelled;  withered-  weazen 
'A  gay  little  wizen  old  man  .  .  .  from  the 
eastern  climate's  dilapidations    upon    his 
youth  and  health.'  Hiss  Burney.    'A  little 
lonely,  wizen,  strangely-clad  boy.'  Dickens 
Wizen,  Wizzen  (wiz'n),  v.t.     To  wither;  to 
cause  to  fade;  to  make  dry.     [Scotch.] 
Wizen,  Wizzen  (wiz'n),  n.    A  corrupt  form 
of  Weasand. 

Wizen-faced  (wiz'n-fast),  a.   Having  a  thin 
shrivelled  face. 

Wlatsome,t  a.     [From  O.E.  wlate,  A  Sax 
u'l&tte,  loathing,  disgust,  aud  term,  -some  ] 
Loathsome.     Chaucer. 
Wo  (wo),  Ti.     A  former  spelling  of  Woe 
Wo,t  a.     Sorrowful.     Chaucer. 
Woad  (wod),  ?i.    [A.  Sax.  wad,  D.  weede  Dan 
vaid,  veid,  G.  waid,  weid,  woad ;  connected 
with  L.  mtnim,  woad ;  farther  connections 
unknown.]  A  cruciferous  plant  of  the  genus 
Isatis,     the     /. 
tinctoria,,      for- 
merly cultivated 
to   a   great    ex- 
tent in  Britain 
on    account   of 
the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  its 
pulped  and  fer- 
mented   leaves. 
It  is  now,  how- 
ever, nearly  su- 
perseded by  in- 
digo, which  gives 
a  stronger  and 
finer  blue.    It  is 
still    cultivated 
in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  aud  the 
dye  which  it  fur- 
nishes is  said  to 
improve        the 
quality  and  col- 
our   of     indigo 
when        mixed 
with  it  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion. 
The  ancient  Bri- 
tons are  said  to 
have    tinctured 
their  bodies  with 

the  dye  procured  from  the  woad  plant.— 
Wild  woad,  weld,  or  wold  is  the  Reseda  Lu- 
teola.a  British  plant,  which  yields  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye.    See  RESEDA. 
Woaded  (wod'ed),  a.  Dyed  or  coloured  blue 
vith  woad.     'The  man,  tatoo'd  or  uoaded, 
winter-clad  in  skins.'    Tennyson 
Woad-mill  (wod'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  bruising 
and  preparing  woad. 

Woad- waxen  (wod'wak-sn),  n.  Dyer's- weed 
or  green-weed  (Genista  tinctoria).  See  GE- 
SISTA. 

fodet  (wod),  a.  [A.  Sax.  w6d,  mad.  See 
WOOD,  mad.  ]  Mad ;  furious ;  outrageous  • 
violent.  Chaucer. 

fodet  (wod),  v.i.    To  grow  mad.    Chaucer 
Wodegeld  t  (wod'geld),  n.    A  geld  or  pay- 
nent  for  wood. 

roden  (wo'den),  n.  [From  the  same  root  as 
wood,  mad  (which  see).  See  also  ODIN.]  The 
Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  of  the  deity 
called  by  the  Norse  Odin.  Wednesday  de- 
rives its  name  from  him,  and  his  name  is 
also  seen  in  several  place-names,  as  Wednes- 
mry,  Ac. 

Wodewale.t  n.     The  woodwale  or  witwall 
zhaucer. 

'Odnesst  (wod'nes),  n.    Madness 
—  ;wo),  71.    [A.  Sax.  wd:  often  as  an  inter- 


jection,  as  in  mi  W  »•<(,  woe  lo  woe  well 
away;  D.  tree,  Icel.  i-ei,  Dan.  i>«,  G.  weh 
Cipth.  vai;  no  doubt  a  natural  sound  of  grief' 
like  L.  tax!  Gr.  ouai!  alas.]  Grief;  sorrow'- 
misery;  heavy  calamity. 


Woad  (Isatis  tinctoria). 


They,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned  ' 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  -woe  and  pain.    .]/,/;„„. 
Woe  is  frequently  used  in  denunciations 
either  with  the  optative  mood  of  the  verb 
or  alone,  and  thus  in  an  iuterjectional  maul 

the'jfeep.1"1'0  the  pastors  that  destr7eanxdxlf';te' 

11'octo  the  vanquished,  woel  D>ycttn. 

It  is  also  used  in  exclamations  of  sorrow-  in 
such  cases  the  noun  or  pronoun  following 
stood  ''  m  "le  llative'  to  bduS  under- 

II 'ft  is  me;  for  I  am  undone.  Is.  vi.  5. 

The  phrase  '  Woe  worth  the  day,'  means 
woe  be  to  the  day.  (See  WOKTH  {.(.)  For- 
merly spelled  Wo. 

Woe.t  Wot  (wo),  a.  Sad;  sorrowful;  miser- 
8i  \  wret.che<i-  '  "  thinking  on  me  then 
should  make  you  woe.1  Shak 

ll'oe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command  Dryden. 

Woebegone  (wo'be-gon),  a.    [That  is    sur- 
rounded or  overwhelmed  with  woe  beqone 
being  from  O.E.  bego,  bigo,  to  surround   to 
go  round  about.)    Overwhelmed  with  woe- 
immersed  in  grief  and  sorrow;  as  very  woe- 
begone  in  appearance;  a  woebegone  look. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless 
bo  dull^  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-berone 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night.  Shak 

Woeful,  Woful  (wo'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  woe- 
distressed  with  grief  or  calamity;  afflicted1 
sorrowful. 

How  many  woeful  widows  left  to  bow 
To  sad  disgrace !  Daniel 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  woe;  expressing  woe;  characterized 
by  sorrow  or  woe.  'Woeful  ditty;'  'woe- 
fill  words. '  Shak.  '  0,  woeful  day .'  O,  day 
of  woe.  Philips.  — 3.  Wretched;  paltry- 
miserable;  mean. 

What  -woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be !  Pope. 

SYN.  Mournful,  calamitous,  afflictive  pite- 
ous, miserable,  doleful,  rueful 
Woefully,  Wofully  (wo'ful-li),  adv.    In  a 
woeful  manner;  as,  (a)  sorrowfully;  mourn- 
fully; sadly;  grievously;  lamentably. 
Which  now  among  you,  who  lament  so  woefully 
.  .  has  suffered  as  he  suffered?  Dr.  Knox. 

(o)  Wretchedly;  miserably;  extremely;  as 
he  will  be  woefully  deceived 
Woefulness,  Wofuluess  (wo'ful-nes)   n 
me  state  or  quality  of  being  woeful-  miserv- 
calamity. 

Woiwode  (woi'wod),  7;.    See  WAYWODE 
Wojwoda  (woi-wo'da),  n.     Same  as  Wav- 
u:ode. 

Wol,tpret.  wolde.  Will.  See  WILL 
Wold  (wold),  7i.  [O.E.  wolde,  wald,  A  Sax 
wald,  weald,  a  wood;  O.Sax.  O.Fris  and  G' 
wald,  a  wood  or  forest.  Weald  is  the  same 
word  which  also  forms  the  second  syllable 
of  threshold.)  1.  A  wood;  a  forest.  —2  A  low 
hill;  a  down:  in  the  plural,  a  hilly  district 
or  a  range  of  hills.  ' 

Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  wolds 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  fens?  Burton. 

3.  An  open  country;  a  weald. 

The  worthy  pastor  .  .  . 
The  shepherd  of  that  wandering  flock 
That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wold, 
That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold.         Longfellow. 
The  wind  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 
More  softly  round  the  open  wold.    Tennyson. 

Wold  (wold),  n.  A  plant.  See  WELD 
Wolde.  t  Would.  Chaucer. 
Wolf  (wulf),  n.  pi.  Wolves  (wulvz).  [A.  Sax. 
wulf,  D.  and  G.  wolf,  Icel.  ulfr,  Dan.  iilv, 
Sw.  ulf  (the  Scandinavian  forms  showing 
the  common  loss  of  initial  71);  Goth  miff 
cog  Bulg.  vluku,  Lith.  vilkag,  L.  lupus, 
Gr.  lukos  (both  with  loss  of  the  initial  la- 
bial), Skr.  vrika— wolf:  all  traced  to  a  root 
vark,  valk,  meaning  to  tear.]  1  A  quadru- 
ped belonging  to  the  digitigrade  carnivora, 
family  Canida?,  in  habits  and  physical  de- 
velopment closely  related  to  the  dog,  some 
naturalists,  indeed,  considering  it  as  the 
progenitor  of  some  existing  races  of  the 
dog,  with  which  it  has  been  known  to  inter- 
breed. The  common  European  wolf  (Cant* 
lupus) is  yellowish  or  fulvous  gray;  the  hair 
is  harsh  and  strong,  the  ears  erect  and 
pointed,  the  tail  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and 
«!,„.  i.  .  >,,— i..-_v  v__j lk  on  t||{ 


,  , 

there  is  a  blackish  band  or  streak  on      e 
forelegs  about  the  carpus.    The  height  at 
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tlie  shoulder  is  from  27  to  29  inches.  The 
wolf  is  swift  of  foot,  crafty,  and  rapacious; 
a  destructive  enemy  to  the  sheep-cote  and 
f;irm-v:ml ;  it  associates  in  packs  to  hunt 
the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  deer, 
the  elk,  etc.  Wlien  hard  pressed  with  hun- 
ger these  packs  have  been  known  to  attack 
isolated  travellers,  and  even  to  enter  vil- 
l:mvs  anil  carry  off  children.  In  general, 
h,,«f\vr,  wolves  are  cowardly  and  stealthy, 
approaching  the  sheepfolds  and  farm-stead- 
ings only  at  dead  of  night,  making  a  rapid 
retreat  if  in  the  least  scared  by  a  dog  or  a 
man.  and  exhibiting  great  cunning  in  the 
avuid.-mceof  traps.  Wolves  are  still  plen- 
tiful in  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia: 
they  probably  ceased  to  exist  in  England 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
last  of  their  race  in  Scotland  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  in  1880, 
while  in  Ireland  they  are  known  to  have 
existed  until  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  black  wolf  (C. 
oceidentalis)  of  America  is  a  larger  and  finer 
animal  than  his  European  congener.  The 
little  prairie-wolf  or  coyote  (C.  ochnpus), 
abounding  on  the  vast  plains  of  Missouri 
and  Mexico,  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  re- 
sembles in  many  respects  the  jackal.  The 


blunt  grinders  adapted  for  crushing  the 
molluscs  and  crustaceans  on  which  it  feeds. 
The  ventral  fins  are  absent ;  the  colour  is 


Tasmanian  wolf  is  a  marsupial,  and  allied 
to  the  kangaroo.  See  THYLACINE.  —  2.  A 
term  of  opprobrium  especially  applied  to  a 
person  noted  for  ravenousness,  cruelty,  cun- 
ning, or  the  like. 

Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  -wolves. 

3.  A  small  white  maggot  or  worm  which  in- 
fests granaries.  — 4.  A  tubercular  excrescence 
which  rapidly  eats  away  the  flesh.  See 
LUPUS,  2. — 5.  In  music,  (a)  the  jarring  dis- 
cordant sound  produced  in  playing  on  the 
organ,  harmonium,  and,  but  to  a  much  less 
extent,  on  the  pianoforte,  when  these  in- 
struments are  tuned  to  unequal  tempera- 
ment. See  TEMPERAMENT.  (6)  Some  par- 
ticular tone  often  produced  on  a  violin, 
violoncello,  or  other  stringed  instrument 
the  intonation  of  which  is  not  true,  even 
when  the  stopping  is  normally  correct. — 
To  see  a  wolf,  to  lose  one's  voice.  Our  fore- 
fathers, adopting  the  belief  of  the  ancients 
(see  Virgil,  eel.  ix ),  supposed  that  if  a  man 
saw  a  wolf  before  the  wolf  saw  him  he  lost 
his  voice,  at  least  for  a  time. 

'  Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  Tvolf,'  said  Lady 
Hameline,  'and  has  lost  his  tongue  in  consequence.' 
Sir  W.  Siotl. 

— To  cry  wolf,  to  raise  a  false  alarm :  in 
allusion  to  the  shepherd-boy  in  the  fable.— 
To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  to  keep  out 
hunger  or  want.  —  Dark  ag  a  wolfs  mouth 
or  throat,  pitch-dark.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wolf-dog  (wulf'dog),  n.  1.  A  large  kind  of 
dog  of  several  varieties,  kept  to  guard  sheep, 
cattle,  &c. ,  and  destroy  wolves. — 2.  A  dog 
supposed  to  be  bred  between  a  dog  and  a 
wolf. 

Wplfflan  (wol'fl-an),  a.  [After  Wolf,  the 
discoverer.]  In  phygiol.  a  term  applied  to 
certain  bodies  in  the  vertebrate  embryo, 
preceding  the  true  kidneys,  whose  functions 
they  perform.  As  the  fiEtus  advances  they 
gradually  disappear,  their  place  being  sup- 
plied by  the  true  kidneys,  except  in  nshes, 
in  which  they  are  permanent.  Called  also 
False  Kidneys. 

Wolf-fish  (wulf'flsh),  n.  A  teleostean 
acanthopterygious  fish  (A  narrhichas  lupus}, 
so  called  from  its  ferocious  aspect  and  hab- 
its. It  is  found  around  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
where  it  attains  a  length  of  6  or  7  feet,  but 
in  southern  seas  it  is  said  to  reach  a  much 
greater  size.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
strong  sharp  teeth,  the  inner  series  forming 


Wolf-fish  (Aitan  hichas 


brownish-gray,  spotted,  and  striped  with 
brown  over  the  upper  parts,  while  the  belly 
is  white.  The  flesh  is  palatable,  and  largely 
eaten  in  Iceland,  whilst  the  skin  is  durable, 
and  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  shagreen. 
When  drawn  up  in  a  net  it  attacks  its  cap- 
tors ferociously,  and  unless  stunned  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  is  capable  of  doing  great 
damage  to  both  persons  and  nets  with  its 
powerful  teeth.  Called  also  Sea-cat,  Cat- 

fish, and  Sea-wolf. 

Wolfian  (wol'fl-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
mulgated by  Frederick  A.  Wolf,  the  great 
German  philologist.  —  Wolfian  theory,  a  the- 
ory put  out  by  Wolf  in  1795  to  the  effect  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  cannot  be  the  works 
of  one  man,  Homer,  because  writing  was 
unknown  at  the  time  that  these  poems  are 
said  to  have  been  composed.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  consist 
of  ballads  or  episodes,  the  work  of  different 
men,  collected  and  arranged  in  a  more  or 
less  consistent  and  homogeneous  whole  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  These  ballads  were 
preserved  by  the  recitation  of  strolling  min- 
strels. 

Wolfish  (wijlf'ish),  a.  1.  Like  a  wolf;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  or  form  of  a  wolf;  savage; 
as,  a  wolfish  visage;  wolfish  designs.  —  2.  Sav- 
agely hungry.  [United  States.] 

Wolfishly  (wulf'ish-li),  adv.  Like  a  wolf;  in 
a  wolfish  manner. 

Wolfkin  (wulf'kin),  n.  [Wolf,  and  dim.  suf- 
fix -kin.  ]  A  young  or  small  wolf  .  '  Kite  and 
kestrel,  wolf  and  wolf  kin.'  Tennyson. 

Wolfling  (wulf'ling),  n.  A  young  wolf. 
Carlyle. 

Wolf-net  (wulf'net),  n.  A  kind  of  net  used 
in  fishing,  which  takes  great  numbers. 

Wolfram  (wol'fram)i  n.  [G.  wolfram—  wolf  , 
wolf,  ram,  rahm,  froth,  cream,  soot]  1.  A 
native  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Its  colour  is  generally  a  brownish  or  grayish 
black;  when  cut  with  a  knife  it  gives  a  red- 
dish brown  streak.  It  occurs  massive  and 
crystallized,  and  in  concentric  lamellar  con- 
cretions, and  is  the  ore  from  which  the 
metal  tungsten  is  usually  obtained.—  2.  A 
name  of  the  metal  tungsten. 

WolfS-bane  (wulfs'ban),  n.  A  poisonous 
plant  of  the  genus  Aconitum  (A.  Xapellus). 


Wolfs-bane  (Aconitum  Napellus}. 


It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  with  a 
turnip-shaped  root,  and  flowers  in  long  stiff 
spikes,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  alpine  pastures  in  Switzerland  and 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
a  common  plant  in  flower  borders,  and  is 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  one  or  two  parts  of 
England.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  espe- 


cially the  roots,  are  very  poisonous,  con- 
taining a  narcotic  alkaloid  called  aeon  i(  in. 
or  aconitine,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  all 
known  poisons.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
introduced  into  the  stomach  is  said  to  n.va- 
sion  death  in  a  short  time,  but  the  powdered 
root  is  far  more  energetic.  The  poison  acts 
upon  the  nervous  system,  especially  the 
bniin,  producing  a  sort  of  frenzy.  The 
plant  is  used  in  nu'ilicine  for  nervous  and 
other  diseases.  Called  also  Monk's-hood. 

WolTs-Claw  (wulfs'kla).  n.  Club-moss,  a 
cryptogfuuoua  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodi- 
um,  the  L.  clavatnni. 

Wolfskin  (wulf'skin),  n.  The  skin  of  a  wolf; 
a  MIL,' made  of ;  the  skin  of  a  wolf.  Tennyson. 

Wollastonite  (wol'las-ton-H),  n.  Same  as 
Tabular  spar.  See  under  TABULAR. 

Wolverene,  Wolverine  ( wul'ver-en,  w«l'- 
ver-In),  n.  [A  dim.  formed  from  wo(f,  on 
account  of  its  fierce,  bloodthirsty  disposi- 
tion.] A  carnivorous  mammal,  the  Gulo 
arcticus  (or  htscus)  or  glutton.  See  GU~T- 
TON,  Z.  — Wolverine  State,  a  popular  name 
in  the  United  States  for  the  state  of  Mi- 
chigan. 

Wolvisht  (wulv'ish),  a.  Resembling  a  wolf; 
wolfish. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wol-vish,  bloody,  starved  and  ravenous.    Shak. 

Woman  (wu'man),  n.  pi.  Women  (wim'en). 
[A.  Sax.  u'i/man,  later  tpfmman,  from  ivtf, 
wife,  and  man,  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
human  being,  person.  (See  MAN.) The  change 
from  i  to  o  was  partly  caused  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  w  (see  W),  partly  by  that  of  the 
vowel  of  the  second  syllable  which  was  often 
written  o  (wimmon,  wumon,  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  plural,  the  i-sound  is  ac- 
tually (in  pronunciation)  retained  to  the 
present  day,  owing,  largely  at  least,  to  the  e 
of  the  plural,  -men.]  1.  The  female  of  the 
human  race ;  an  adult  or  grown  up  female, 
as  distinguished  from  a  girl. 

And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
the  man,  made  he  a  -woman.  Gen.  ii.  22. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible, 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 
Shaft 

Let  still  the  -woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  infirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  -women's  are.  Shak. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

if  Stan. 

2.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank 
(used  in  such  a  connection  as  to  show  the 
special  sense  intended). 

Sir  Thomas  Bullen's  daughter, — 
TheViscountRochford,—  one  of  her  highness'  women. 
Shak. 

—  Woman  of  the  world,  (a)  one  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  world;  one  engrossed  in  society 
or  fashionable  life.  (6)t  A  married  woman. 
Shak.  See  WORLD. 

Woman  (wu/man),  v.t.  1.  To  act  the  part 
of  a  woman:  with  au  indefinite  it. 

This  day  I  should 

Have  seen  my  daughter  Silvia  how  she  would 
Have  -woman'dit.  Daniel. 

2.  To  cause  to  act  like  a  woman;  to  subdue 
to  weakness  like  a  woman. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  into't.  Shak. 

3.  To  unite  to,  or  accompany  by,  a  woman. 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 

To  have  him  see  me  -woman'd.  Shak. 

Woman-bom  (wu'man-boru),  a.  Born  of 
woman.  Cowper. 

Woman-built  (wu'man-bilt),  a.  Built  by 
women.  *A  new-world  #&bel,  woman-built.' 
Tennyson. 

Womanfully  (wu'man-ful-li),  adv.  A  word 
humorously  employed  to  correspond  with 
manfully. 

To  manage  the  great  house  of  Hobson  Brothers 
and  Newcome,  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  en- 
slaved negro  ...  to  hear  preachers  daily  bawling 
for  hours,  and  listen  untired  on  her  knees  after  a 
long  day's  labour,  while  florid  rhapsodists  belaboured 
cushions  above  her  with  wearisome  benedictions;  all 
these  things  had  this  woman  to  do,  and  for  near 
fourscore  years  she  fought  her  fight  -womanfitlly. 
Thackeray. 

Woman-grown  (wu'man-gron),  a.  Grown 
to  womanhood.  Tennyson. 

Woman-guard  (wu'man-gard),  n.  A  guard 
of  women.  'The  Princess  with  her  mon- 
strous woman-guard.'  Tennyson. 

Woman-hater  ( wu'man-hat-er),  n.  One 
who  has  an  aversion  to  the  female  sex;  a 
misogynist.  Swift 


ch,  cAain;      ch.  Sc.  loch;      g,  .70; 


j.;ob;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting\      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  toMg;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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WONDROUS 


Woman-headt  (wu'man-hed),  n.  Woman- 
hood. 

Womanhood  (wu'man-hud).  n.  i.  The  state, 
character,  or  collective  qualities  nf  a  \v,,- 
man.  '  Unspotted  faith  ami  comely  woman- 
hood.' Smenter.  'Setting  thy  icumanhood 
aside.'  Shak. 

And  with  all  grace 
Of  womanhood,  and  queenhood,  answer'd  him. 

2  Women  collectively. 

Womanish  (wu'man-ish),  a.  Suitable  to  a 
woman;  having  the  qualities  of  a  woman; 
feminine ;  effeminate :  often  in  a  contemp- 
tuous or  reproachful  sense;  as,  iromaiiMi 
ha!)its;  a  womanish  voice.  '  Womanish 
tears.'  Shak.  •  Womanish  it  is  to  be  from 
thence.'  Shak. 

Womanishly  (wu'man-Izh-H),  adv.  In  a 
womanish  manner;  effeminately. 

Womanishness  (wu'nian-ish-nes).  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  womanish.  '  Effeminacy 
and  mmanwhnttl  of  heart.'  Hammond. 

Womanize  (wu'nian-Iz),  v.t.  To  make 
effeminate;  to  make  womanish;  to  soften. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  -womanize 
*•  man-  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Womankind  (wn/man-kmd),  n.  1.  Women 
in  general ;  the  female  sex ;  the  race  of  fe- 
males of  the  human  kind.  Shak. 


Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother !  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  in  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Conies  easy  to  him.  Tcttnyson. 

2.  A  body  of  women,  especially  in  a  house- 
hold.   Sir  IF.  Scott.    [Humorous.] 

At  last  the  Squire  gracefully  allowed  the  departure 
of  his  womankind,  who  floated  away  like  a  flock  of 
released  birds.  Mrs.  Cratk. 

Womanless  ( wu'man-les ),  a.    Destitute  of 

women. 
Womanlike  (wu'man-lik),  o.  Like  a  woman; 

womanly.    '  Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too 

deep  for  a  transient  wrong.'    Tennyson. 
Womanliness  (wu'man-li-nes),  n.   Quality 

of  being  womanly. 

There  is  nothing  wherein  their  womanliness  is 

more  honestly  garnished  than  with  silence. 
_  y.  Udalt. 

womanly  (wu'man-li),  a.  Becoming  a  wo- 
man; suiting  a  woman;  feminine;  not  mas- 
culine; not  childish;  as,  womanly  behaviour 
'  Her  womanly  persuasion.'  Shak.  'A  blush- 
ing womanly  discovering  grace.'  Donne. 

Will  she  grow  gentler,  sweeter,  more  womanly  1 

Womanly  (wu'man-li),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  woman. 

Lullaby  can  I  sing  too, 
As  womanly  as  can  the  best.  Gascoigne. 

Woman-post  (wu'man-post),  n.  A  female 
post  or  messenger. 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste  in  riding-robes? 
What  woman-post  is  this?  Shak. 

Woman-queUer  (wu'man-kwel-er),  ».  One 

who  kills  women.    Shak.    See  MAN-QCEL- 

LER. 
Woman-tiredt  (wu/man-tird),  a.  [Woman, 

and  tired,  formed  from  Fr.  tirer,  to  pluck  1 

Hen-pecked. 

Dotard,  thou  are  -woman-tired,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet,  here.  Sftak. 

Woman-vested(vtu'man-vest-ed),a.  Clothed 
like  a  woman ;  wearing  women's  apparel. 
'  Woman-vested  as  I  was.'  Tennyson 

Womb  (worn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wamb,  womb,  the 
belly;  Sc.  wame,  the  belly;  D.  warn,  the  belly 
of  a  fish,  the  belly  part  of  a  hide;  Icel.  vomb, 
the  belly,  especially  of  beasts;  Dan.  DOTH, 
the  paunch;  G.  wamine,  wampe,  Goth,  wam- 
ba,  the  belly.]  l.f  The  stomach  or  belly. 

And  he  coyeitide  to  fille  his  wombe  of  the  coddis 
that  the  hoggis  eaten,  and  no  man  gaf  him 

Ififitiffe.  Luke  iv.  16. 

An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were 
simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe.  My  womb 
.ray  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me.  Shak.  ' 

2.  The  uterus  of  a  female ;  that  part  where 
the  young  of  Mammalia  are  conceived  and 
nourished  till  their  birth.  'Twinned  bro- 
thers of  one  womb.'  Shak.— 3.  The  place 
where  anything  is  produced. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew. 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 

Dryden 

4.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives  or 
contains  anything.  'The  fatal  cannon's 
womb.'  Shak. 

An  amphitheatre  .  .  .  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in 
its  womb.  Madison. 

Wombt  (worn),  ».t  To  inclose;  to  contain; 
to  breed  in  secret. 

Not  .  .  .  for  all  the  sun  sees  or 

The  close  earth  -wombs  or  the  profound  sea  hides 

In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath.      Shak. 


Wombat  (wom'bat),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the 
native  name  wombnck  or  wombach.]  A  spe- 
cies of  Marsupialia  of  the  genus  Phascolo- 
mys,  constituting  a  family  Phascolomydre 
of  which  only  one  species,  the  P  Wombat 
or  unuuu,  a  native  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, is  certainly  known.  The  wombat  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  marsupiates 
by  having  fifteen  ribs  while  they  have  twelve 
or  thirteen.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger, 
being  about  3  feet  in  length,  and  it  has 
moderately  long,  very  coarse,  almost  bristly 
fur,  of  a  general  gray  tint,  mottled  with 
black  and  white.  It  burrows,  feeds  on  roots 
is  not  very  active,  and  its  flesh,  which  is 
coarse  and  red,  is  said  in  fatness  and  flavour 
to  resemble  pork. 

Womb- brother t  (  wom'bruiH-er ),  n.  A 
brother-uterine  (which  see).  •  Womb-brother 
to  King  Henry  the  Sixth.'  Fuller. 
Wombyt  (wbm'i),  a.  Hollow;  capacious. 
'Caves  and  wombij  vaultages  of  France  ' 
Shak.  [Raj-e.  ] 

Women  (wim'en),  n.  pi.  of  woman.  See  WO- 
MAN. 

Won  (wun),  pret.  &  pp.  of  win;  as,  victories 
won. 

Won  (won),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  Iranian.  SeeWoNF] 
To  dwell;  to  abide.      'This  laud  where  I 
have  waned  thus  long.'  Spenser.    'The  wile 
beast  where  he  wans  in  forest  wide  '  JIMor, 
[Now  only  poetical  or  provincial.) 
Wont  (won,  won),  v.i.    [See  WOXE.]    To  b 
wont  or  accustomed.     Spenser.. 
Wont  (won),  n.    A  dwelling;  habitation 
Spenser. 

Wonde.t  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  wandian,  from  windan 
to  wind,  to  turn;  akin  wend,  uondtr.)  T< 
turn  away  or  desist  through  fear ;  to  fear 
to  revere.  Chaucer. 

Wonder  (wun'der),  n.  [A.  Sax.  u-undor,  D 
wonder,  G.  wander,  Icel.  und«r,Sw.  and  Dan 
under  (with  loss  of  initial  consonant),  a  won 
der,  a  prodigy;  from  the  stem  of  A.  Sax.  win 
dan,  to  wind,  to  turn,  a  prodigy  being  sucl 
as  to  turn  a  person  away  through  awe.  See 
the  verb  WOSDE  above,  also  WIND,  WEND. 
1.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty, 
or  the  presentation  to  the  sight  or  mind  o: 
something  new,  unusual,  strange,  great  ex- 
traordinary, not  well  understood,  or  that 
arrests  the  attention  by  its  novelty,  gran- 
deur, or  inexplicableness.  Wonder  expresses 
less  than  astonishment,  and  much  less  than 
amazement.  It  differs  from  admiration  in 
not  being  necessarily  accompanied  with 
love,  esteem,  or  approbation,  nor  directed 
to  persons.  But  wonder  sometimes  is  nearly 
allied  to  astonishment,  and  the  exact  extent 
of  the  meaning  of  such  words  can  hardly  be 
graduated.  'Silent  wonder  of  still -gazin<' 
eyes.'  Shak. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  In  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say.  Shak. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement 
Wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew' 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder;  that  which  excites  sur- 
prise, wonder,  or  admiration ;  a  strange  or 
wonderful  thing;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy.     '  I 
am  to  discourse  wonders.1    Shak. 

I  am  as  a  wonder  to  many.  Ps.  Ixxi.  7. 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth 
•wonders.  Bacon. 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  repent?   Milton. 

When  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud. 

3.  In  phren.  a  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
produces  the  sentiment  of  wonder,  surprise, 
or  astonishment,  and  gives  the  love  of  the 
new  and  the  strange.    Its  organ  is  situated 
above  ideality  and  before  hope.    See  PHRE- 
NOLOGY. —  Seven  wonders  of  the  world,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the 
mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia  at  Hali- 
carnassus,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
the  colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  by  Phidias,  and  the  Pharos  or 
watch-tower  of  Alexandria.— A  nine  days' 
wonder,  something  that  causes  sensational 
astonishment  for  a  short  time. 

Wonder  (wun'der),  v.i  [A.  Sax.  wundrian. 
See  WOSDER,  n.]  1.  To  be  struck  with  won- 
der; to  be  affected  by  surprise;  to  marvel; 
to  be  amazed. 

Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms. 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.     Pope 


We  cease  to  wonder  at  what  we  understand. 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admiration;  to'ad- 
mire.  •  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white  ' 
i>hak.  —  3.  To  entertain  some  doubt  and 
curiosity  about;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expecta- 
tion, mingled  with  doubt  and  slight  anxiety- 
as,  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  reach  the 
place  in  time.  (/  wonder  often  =  r  should 
like  to  know.)  'A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ' 
Shak. 

I  wonder  in  my  soul 
\v  hat  you  would  ask  me,  that  1  would  deny. 

—To  be  to  be  wondered,  to  be  a  cause  for 
astonishment. 

It  is  not  to  te  wondered,  if  Ben  Jonson  has  many 
such  lines  as  these.  Drydm. 

It  is  not  to  be  -wondered  that  we  are  shocked. 

Wonder  (wun'der),  v.t.  l.f  To  be  curious 
about;  to  wish  to  know. 

Like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  tar  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

2.  To  surprise;  to  amaze.    [Rare.] 

She  has  a  sedateness  that  wonders  me  still  more. 

Wonder  t  (wun'der),  a.    Wonderful '"" 
Wonderedt  (wun'derd),  p.  and  «.     Havin- 

performed  wonders ;  able  to  produce  won' 

dera;  wonder-working. 

Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife 

Makes  this  place  Par.!  Shak. 

Wonderer  («  un'der-er),  n.  One  who  won- 
ders. 

Wonderful  (wun'der-ful),  a.  Adapted  to 
excite  wonder  or  admiration  ;  exciting  sur- 
prise ;  strange;  astonishing;  surprising- 
marvellous.  Job  xlii.  3. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book,  and  it  is  U'onder/ui.  Shak. 

—  Wunderful,  Strange,  Surprising,  Curious 
Wonderful  generally  refers  to  somethhi" 
above  the  common ;  strange,  to  something 
beside  the  common,  that  is,  odd.  Anything 
that  excites  awe  or  high  admiration,  or 
strikes  as  sublime,  is  wonderful;  while  an 
unpleasant  object  may  be  strange  but  not 
wonderful.  A  thing  that  is  unexpected  is 
surprising.  Curious  is  wonderful  on  a  small 
scale.  It  often  refers  to  an  object  extremely 
nice  and  intricate  or  elaborate  in  its  detai  li- 
lt often  conveys  also  the  notion  of  strange- 
ness and  even  of  rarity. 
Wonderfully  (wun'der-ful-li),  ado.  In  a 
wonderful  manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite 
wonder  or  surprise;  surprisingly;  strangely; 
remarkably:  in  colloquial  language  often 
nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  very;  as  won- 
derfully little  difference. 

I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
Jitlty  made.  .  ps.  cxxxi*.  14. 

Wonderfulness  (wun'der-ful-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  wonderful. 

Wonderingly  (wun'der-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
wondering  manner;  with  wonder;  as,  to 
ffaze  wonderinnly. 

Wonderland  (wun'der-land),  n.  A  land  of 
wonders  or  marvels.  Wolcot. 

Wonder-mazet  (»un'der-maz),c.«.  To  strike 
with  wonder;  to  astonish ;  to  amaze.  '  Words 
that  wonder-mazed  men.'  Dalies. 

Wonderment  (wun'der-ment),  n.  1.  Sur- 
prise ;  astonishment.  Spenser.  —  2.  Some- 
thing wonderful ;  a  wonderful  appearance. 
'The  neighbours  made  a  wonderment  of  it ' 
Sir  £.  L' Estrange. 

Wonderous  (wuu'der-us),  a.  See  WOND- 
ROUS. 

Wonder-stricken,  Wonderstruck  (wun'- 
der-strik'n,  wun'der-struk),  a.  Struck  with 
wonder,  admiration,  and  surprise.  '  His 
wonder-stricken  little  ones.'  Tennyson. 

Ascanius,  Wonderstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety.  DrydeH. 


Vonderwork(wun'der-werk),  n.  A  wonder- 
ful  work  or  act;  a  prodigy;  a  miracle. 

Such  as  in  strange  lands 

He  found  in  wonderworks  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 
Byron. 

Wonder-worker  (wun'der-werk-er),  n.  One 
who  performs  wonders  or  surprising  things. 
Is.  Disiaeli. 

Wonder-working  ( wun'der- werk-ing),  n. 
Doing  wonders  or  surprising  things.  0. 
Herbert. 

Wonder- wounded  ( wun'der- wond-ed),  a. 
Struck  with  wonder  or  surprise ;  wonder- 
stricken.  '  Wonder-wounded  hearers.'  Shak. 

Wondrous  (wun'drus),  a.  Such  as  to 
excite  wonder;  wonderful;  marvellous; 
strange.  '  Wondrous  virtues;'  'some  won- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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droits    monument;'    '  Wondrous    potency.' 

Shot. 

Tli.it  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thankiiflvlng, 
,1;1  \  [ell  at  ,1.1  thj  w^r0wj- works.  Ps.  xxvi.  7. 
Wondrous  (wun'drus),  arfu.  In  a  wonder- 
ful or  surprising  degree;  remarkably;  ex- 
ceedingly; as,  a  place  wondrous  deep;  you 
are  wondrous  fair;  wnmtroitx  fond  of  peace. 
'I  found  you  wondrous  kind.'  £Aa£-.  '  ll'ou- 
droi(.s  heavy.'  SAa/r. 

Ami  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  ^rew  7v0nJr<}iis  cold.  Coleridge. 

Wondrously  (  wun'drus-li ),  adv.  In  a 
strange  or  wonderful  manner  or  degree. 

My  lord  leans  -wondrously  to  discontent.     Shak. 
Chloe  complains,  and  wandronsly  's  Bggriew'd. 
GJBxvOit. 

Wondrousness  (wun'drus-nes),  ?i.  Quality 
of  being  \vuiidnni-. 

Wone.t  «.i.  [From  A  Sax.  umntan,  to  dwell, 
to  inhabit;  D.  u-oncn,  G.  icohnen,  to  dwell. 
In  2  rather  from  the  allied  A.  Sax.  teuruz,  a 
custom.  Akin  icont.  ]  I.  To  dwell.— 2.  To  be 
accustomed.  Chaucer. 

Wone.t  n.  [See  above  verb.]  1.  Custom; 
usu^e.  Chaucer.  — 2.  Habitation.  Cha  ucer. 

Wong.t  n.    [\.  Sax.]    A  field.     Spelman. 

Wonga-wonga  (wong'ga-wong-ga),  n.  The 
native  name  of  an  Australian  variety  of 
pigeon  (Leucosarcia  picata),  celebrated  for 
the  whiteness,  plumpness,  and  delicacy  of  its 
flesh.  Its  colours  are  remarkably  diversi- 
fied and  striking.  It  lives  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  feeding  on  the  seeds  and  stones  of 
fallen  fruit,  and  when  disturbed  flies  off 
with  a  loud  whirring  noise  like  that  of  the 
pheasant. 

Wongshy,  Wongsky  (wong'dd.  wong'ski), 
n.  The  Chinese  name  for  the  pods  of 
Gardenia  grandijlora,  which  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter.  The 
aqueous  extract  colours  wool  and  silk  with- 
out mordants ;  cotton  must  first  be  mor- 
danted with  a  tin  solution. 

Woning.t  n.  [See  WONE.]  A  dwelling;  a 
habitation.  Chaucer. 

Wonne.t  v.i.  [See  WONE.]  To  dwell;  to  in- 
habit; to  stay;  to  abide;  to  haunt.  Spenser. 

Wonne.t  n.    Habitation.     Spenser. 

Won't  (wont).  A  contraction  of  Wall  Not, 
that  is,  will  not. 

Wont  (want),  a.  [For  older  waned,  a  parti- 
ciple or  rather  participial  adjective,  from 
wane,  wune,  A.  Sax.  wuna,  gewuna,  custom, 
habit;  akin  to  won,  wane,  to  dwell,  A.  Sax. 
wunian,  to  dwell;  akin  also  Icel.  vani,  cus- 
tom, vanr,  accustomed;  to  wean  is  also  akin. 
See  the  verb.]  Accustomed;  having  a  cer- 
tain habit  or  custom;  using  or  doing  cus- 
tomarily. 

If  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn  in  time 
past,  &c.  Exod.  xxi.  29. 

Our  love  was  new  and  then  but  in  the  spring: 
When  I  was  -wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays.    Shak. 

Wont  (wunt),  n.  [From  old  wane,  habit,  cus- 
tom, through  the  influence  of  wont,  adjec- 
tive.] Custom;  habit;  use. 

"Tis  not  his  -wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man.     SJta&. 
Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use  and  Wont 
That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house.     Tennyson, 

Wont  (wunt),  v.i.  pret.  wont;  pp.  wont, 
wonted.  [For  old  wane,  to  be  accustomed, 
to  dwell.  The  pret.  &  pp.  wont  are  thus  put 
for  woned,  and  wonted  is  a  double  form. 
See  WONT,  a.]  1.  To  be  accustomed  or  hab- 
ituated; to  use;  to  be  used. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make.     Spenser. 
The  jessamine  that  round  the  straw-roofd  cot 
Its  fragrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath  whose 

shade 

I  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun 
And  hear  the  thrush's  song.  Sonthey. 

2.  To  dwell;  to  inhabit. 

The  king's  fisher  -wonts  commonly  by  the  waterside 
and  nestles  in  hollow  banks.  Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Wont  (wunt),  v.t.  To  accustom;  to  habi- 
tuate. [Rare.] 

These  that  in  youth  have  wonted  themselves  to  the 
load  of  less  sins  want  not  increase  of  strength  ac- 
cording to  the  increase  of  their  burdens. 

Rev.  T.  Adams. 

Wonted  (wunt'ed),  p.  and  a.  1.  Customary 
or  familiar  by  being  used,  done,  frequented, 
enjoined,  experienced,  or  the  like;  usual. 
'Again  his  wonted  weapon  prov'd.'  Spen- 
ser. 'To  pay  our  wonted  tribute.'  Shak. 
'  Will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness.'  Shak. 

The  sound  not  -vented  in  a  place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight.  Tennyson. 

2.  Accustomed;  made  or  having  become  fa- 
miliar by  using,  frequenting,  Ac. 
She  was  -wonted  to  the  place  and  would  not  remove. 

Sir  R.  L*  Estrange. 

They  grew  so  -wonte d  as  to  throw  off  a  great  part 
of  their  shyness  and  to  tolerate  my  near  approach. 
y.  R.  Lowell. 


Wontedness  (wunt'ed-nes),  n.   The  state  of 
hi-iii^  wonted  or  accustomed.    '  Wontedness 
of  opinion.'    Eikon  Basilike. 
Wontless(wunt'lus),  a.   Unaccustomed;  un- 
used.     [KulT.  ] 

He,  remembering  the  past  day 

When  from  his  name  the  affrighted  sons  of  France 
Fled  trembling,  all  astonishea  at  their  force 
And  ifOHtless  valour,  rages  round  the  field 
Dreadful  in  anger.  Southey. 

WpO  (wo),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  icogan,  to  woo,  from 
w6h,  genit.  woges,  bent,  bending,  or  a  bend- 
ing, what  deviates  from  a  right  line ;  the 
meaning  is  therefore  to  bend  or  incline 
another  towards  one's  self.]  1.  To  court;  to 
solicit  in  love.  'He  U-OOCK  your  daughter.' 
Shak. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.      Shak. 

2.  To  invite  with  importunity;  to  solicit;  to 
try  to  prevail  on  or  induce  to  something. 
'  Having  wooed  a  villain  to  attempt  it.'  Sliab. 

Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  -woo  to  hear  thy  even  song.  Milton. 

3.  To  seek  to  gain  or  bi'ing  about;  to  court. 
'  Woo  your  own  destruction.'    Shak. 

Woo  (wb),  v.i.     1.  To  court;  to  make  love. 

With  pomp  and  trains,  and  in  a  crowd  they  woo, 
When  true  felicity  is  but  in  two,  Dryden. 

2.  To  ask;  to  seek;  to  solicit. 

I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more.   Shak. 

WOO'  (wo),  n.     Wool.     [Scotch.] 

Woodt  (wbd),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wod,  Sc.  wud, 
M.H.G.  wuot,  Goth,  vods  —  mad,  furious; 
akin  Woden,  the  god  Odin  of  the  Scandina- 
vians; G.  wuth,  rage,  fury.  Grimm  traces 
the  word  to  the  root  of  A.  Sax.  wadan,  Icel. 
vada,  to  go,  to  rush,  L.  yado,  to  go,  E.  wade.] 
Mad;  furious;  raging;  in  a  state  of  insanity; 
frantic.  '  Life  -  poisoning  pestilence  and 
frenzies  wood.'  Shak. 

Wood  (wud),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wvdu,  O.D.  wede, 
Icel.  vithr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  red,  wood,  a  tree, 
&c.;  corap.  W.  gwydd,  trees,  shrubs.]  1.  A 
large  and  thick  collection  of  growing  trees; 
a  forest. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  -wood.  Shak. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees;  the  hard  fibrous 
substance  which  composes  the  body  of  a 
tree  and  its  branches,  and  which  exists  be- 
tween the  pith  and  the  bark.  In  dicotyle- 
donous plants  the  wood  is  composed  exter- 
nally of  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood,  and 
internally  of  the  duramen  or  hard-wood. 
In  monocotyledonous  plants  or  endogens 
the  hardest  part  of  the  wood  is  nearest  the 
circumference,  while  the  interior  is  com- 
posed of  cellular  tissue. —3.  Timber;  the 
trunks  or  main  stems  of  trees  which  attain 
such  dimensions  as  to  be  fit  for  architectural 
and  other  purposes.  In  this  sense  the  word 
implies  not  only  standing  trees  suitable  for 
buildings,  &c.,  hut  also  such  trees  cut  into 
beams,  rafters,  boards,  planks,  Ac.  See  TIM- 
BER.—4.  A  crowded  mass  or  collection  of 
anything.  'A  wood  of  darts.'  T.  Hudson. 
'  Woods  of  pikes  and  swords. '  Burton. 

Salute  the  sisters,  entertain  the  whole  family  or 
•wood  of  'em.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  In  her.  same  as  Burst—  G.  pi.  In  orches- 
tras, that  class  of  wind-instruments  con- 
structed of  wood,  ivory,  or  the  like,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  flute,  piccolo, 
clarionet,  flageolet,  oboe,  basset-horn,  and 
bassoon:  in  contradistinction  to  the  strings 
and  the  brasses. 

Wood  (wud),  v.i.  To  take  in  or  get  supplies 
of  wood. 

Wood  (wud),  v.t.  To  supply  with  wood,  or 
get  supplies  of  wood  for;  as,  to  wood  a  steam- 
boat, a  locomotive. 

Wood-acid  (wud'as-id),  n.  Same  as  Wood- 
vinegar. 

Wood-anemone  (wnd-anem'o-ne),  n.  A 
plant,  Anemone  nemorosa.  See  ANEMONE. 

Wood-ant  (wud'ant),  n.  A  large  &nt  (For- 
mica rufa)  living  in  society  in  woods  and 
forests,  and  constructing  large  nests. 

Wood-apple  (wud'ap-1),  n.    See  FERONIA. 

Wood-ashes  (wud'ash-ez),n.p£.  The  remains 
of  burned  wood  or  plants. 

Woodbine,  Woodbind  (wud'-bin,  wnd'- 
bind),  n.  The  wild  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Pericli/menum).  The  name  is  also  given  to 
the  Virginian  creeper  (Ampelopsis  heder- 
acea),  and  was  formerly  given  to  the  bind- 
weed (Convolvulus). 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist.  Shak. 

Wood-bird  (wud'berd),  n.  A  bird  which 
inhabits  woods.  Shak. 


Wood-boring  (wfld'Mr-ingO,  a.    Capable  of 
or  characterized    by  boring  into  voinl. 
Wood-boring  shrimjix.     Sec  I'HKI.UKIKK. 

Wood-bound  (wud'bouml),  a.  Encumbered 
with  tall  woody  hedgerows. 

Wood-brick  (wud'brik),  n.  A  block  of  \v*.(Ml 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  brick,  insert -.•>  I 
in  the  interior  walls  of  a  building  as  holds 
for  the  joinery. 

Woodbury-type  (wnd'ber-i-tip),  n.  [From 
Mr.  Walter  Wovdbur»t,  the  inventor.]  1.  A 
process  in  photographic  printing  in  which 
a  relief  image,  obtained  on  gelatine  hard<  •  r  u  •  •  1 
after  certain  operations,  is  made  to  produce 
an  intaglio  impression  upon  a  plate  of  lead 
or  other  soft  metal,  from  which  prints  are 
thrown  off  in  a  press.  — 2.  A  picture  pro- 
duced by  the  above  process. 

Wood-carpet  (wubYkfir-pet),  n.  A  floor 
covering  made  of  slats  or  more  ornamental 
shapes  of  wood  of  different  colours  fastened 
to  a  cloth  backing.  The  different  pieces  of 
wood  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the 
effects  of  tessellated  floors,  mosaic- work,  &c. 

Wood-carving  (wud'karv-ing),n.  1.  The  art 
of  carving  wood  into  ornamental  figures,  or 
of  decorating  wood  by  carving  on  it. — 2.  A 
device  or  figure  carved  on  wood. 

Wood-charcoal  (wud'char-kol),  n.  See 
CHARCOAL. 

Wood-CJaat  (wud'chat),  n.  A  species  of 
butcher-bird  or  shrike,  Lanius  rufus. 

Wpod-Choir  (wud'kwlr),  n.  A  chorus  of 
birds  in  a  wood.  Coleridge. 

Wood-Chuck  (wud'chuk),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  rodent  mammal,  a  species  of  the 
marmot  tribe,  the  Arctomys  invnax,  or 
ground-hog,  common  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  of  a  heavy  form,  from 
15  to  18  inches  long,  blackish  or  grizzled 
above  and  chestnut-red  below.  It  forms 
burrows  in  which  it  passes  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  state.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  and 
is  especially  destructive  to  red  clover.  Its 
flesh,  though  rank,  is  sometimes  eaten. 

Woodcoal  (wud'kol),  n.  Charcoal;  also  lig- 
nite or  brown-coal. 

Woodcock  (wud'kok),  n.  1.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Scolopax,  the  S.  rusticola,  allied  to 
the  snipe  tribe,  but  with  a  more  robust  bill 
and  shorter  legs.  It  is  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  as  far  east  as  Japan.  It  is  a 
game-bird  of  Britain,  where  it  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  winter  visitant,  breeding  very 
rarely  in  England,  though  more  frequently 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Its  nest  is  placed 


Woodcock  (Scolofax  rusticola). 

on  the  ground  in  a  dry  warm  spot,  among 
herbage,  and  is  loosely  fabricated  of  dead 
leaves.  The  bird  is  about  13  inches  in  length, 
and  the  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
male,  sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of  14  or 
15  ounces.  Its  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  its 
flesh  highly  esteemed.  The  American  wood- 
cock (Scolopax  or  Philoheles  minor)  is  a 
smaller  bird  than  its  congener  of  the  Old 
World,  but  very  similar  in  plumage  and 
habits.— 2.t  A  simpleton:  in  allusion  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  woodcock  allows 
itself  to  be  taken  in  springes  or  in  nets  set 
for  it  in  the  glades. 

Go,  like  a  woodcock, 

And  thrnst  your  head  into  the  noose.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 
Among  us  in  England  this  bird  is  infamous  for  its 
simplicity  or  folly,  so  that  a  woodcock  is  proverbially 
used  for  a  foolish,  simple  person.  IVwintfMj, 
— Springes  to  catch  woodcocks,  arts  to  entrap 
simplicity.  Shak. 

Woodcock-shell  (wud'kok-shel),?i.  A  name 
given  to  the  shells  of  certain  molluscs  of 
the  genus  Murex  which  have  a  very  long 
tube  with  or  without  spines,  but  especially 
to  the  M.  tennispince. 

Wood-corn  (wud'korn),  n.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  grain  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 


j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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manors  to  the  lord,  for  the  liberty  to  pick 
up  dried  or  broken  wood. 
Wood-cracker  (wud'krak-er),  n.    A  name 
given  to  the  common  nut-hatch,  Sitta  euro- 


. 

Woodcraft  (wud'kraft).  n.      Skill  in  any- 

thing which  pertains  to  the  woods  or  for- 

est;  skill  in  tile  chase,  especially  in  lumtiii" 

deer,  <fcc. 
Wood-cricket  (wud'krik-et),  n.    A  species 

"f  cricket. 
Wood-culver  (wud'kul-ver),  n.    The  wood- 

pigeon.     [Provincial  English.] 
Wood-cut  (wud'kut),  u     An  engraving  on 

wood,  or  a  print  or  impression  from  such 

engraving. 
Wood-cutter  (wml'kut-er),  n.    1  A  person 

who  cuts  wood.—  2.  A  maker  of  wood-cuts- 

an  engraver  on  wood. 
Wood-cutting  (wud'kut-ing),  „.    i.  The  act 

or  employment  of  cutting  wood  by  means 

of  saws  or  by  the  application  of  knife-ed"e 

machinery.  —2.  Wood-engraving  (which  see) 
Wood-dove  (wud'duv),n.  See  WOOD-PIGEON 
Wood-drink  (wud'drinsrk),  n.  A  decoction 

or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras 
Wood-duck  (wud'duk),  n.  See  SUJIMER- 

Wooded  (wiid'ed),  a.     Supplied  or  covered 
with  wood;  as,  land  well  woodedimd  watered. 

,  TJL  Hr°i?k  escaPed  from  the  eye  Into  a  deep  and 
«"*>*•<  dell.  Sir  If.  Seal/. 

Wooden  (wijd'n),  a.  1.  Made  of  wood-  con- 
sisting of  wood;  as,  a  iraodenbox;  nmoden 
leg  ;  a  wooden  horse.  '  A  wooden  dagger  ' 
Shak.—l.  Stiff;  ungainly;  clumsy;  awkward. 
When  a  bold  man  is  put  out  of  countenance,  he 
makes  a  very  -aitoden  figure  on  it.  yer.  Collier. 

A  smile—  not  one  of  your  unmeaning  wooden  grins 
but  a  real  merry,  hearty,  good-tempered  smile-wS 
perpetually  on  his  countenance.  Dickens 

—Wooden  brick.  See  WOOD-BRICK  —Wooden 
clock,  a  clock  in  which  the  case,  a  large  part 
of  the  machinery,  &c.,  are  made  of  wood  — 
Wooden  horse,\  a  ship.  '  Milford  Haven 
the  chief  stable  for  his  wooden  horses  '  Ful- 
ler.— Wooden  leg,  an  artificial  leg  made  of 
wood.—  Wooden  pavement,  a  pavement  or 
causeway  consisting  of  blocks  of  wood  in- 
stead of  stone  or  the  like.  —  Wooden  screw  a 
screw  of  wood  such  as  is  used  in  the  clamp- 
ing jaw  of  a  carpenter's  bench.  —  Wooden 
spoon,  (a)  a  spoon  made  of  wood  for  culinary 
purposes,  serving  salad,  or  the  like.  (6)  In 
Cambridge  University,  see  under  SPOON  — 
Wooden  shoes,  an  old  nickname  for  French- 
men from  their  wearing  sabots. 

J*£*g£  '•'  kept  us  assuredly  froi£cs,;nd 

—Wooden  type,  large  type  cut  in  wood  for 
printing  posters,  &c.—  Wooden  ware,  a  gen- 
eral name  for  buckets,  bowls,  platters  &c 
turned  from  wood.—  Wooden  wedge,  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  see  under  WEDGE 
Wood-engraver  (wud'en-grav-er),  «.  An 
artist  who  engraves  on  wood 
Wood-engraving  (wud'en-grav-ing),  »  The 
art  of  engraving  on  wood,  or  of  producing 
raised  surfaces  by  excision  on  blocks  of 
wood  from  which  impressions  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  a  coloured  pigment  to 
paper  or  other  suitable  material  It  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  pictorial  representations 
of  objects.  The  wood  generally  used  by 
wood-engravers  is  box,  the  blocks  being  cut 
directly  across  the  grain.  Inferior  kinds  of 
wood,  such  as  American  rock-maple  pear- 
tree,  plane-tree,  *c.,  are  used  for  coarser 
purposes.  Wood-engraving  is  extensively 
used  in  illustrating  publications  of  all  kinds 
See  ENGRAVING. 

Woodeuly  (wud'n-li),  adv.  In  a  wooden 
manner;  stiffly;  clumsily:  awkwardly  'See- 
ing how  woodenly  he  would  excuse  himself  ' 
Roger  North. 

Wpodfallt  (w,id'fal),  n.  A  fall  or  cutting 
of  timber. 

The  Tvoodfalls  this  year  do  not  amount  to  half  that 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Bacon 

Wood-fretter  (wud'fret-er),  n.  An  insect  or 

worm  that  eats  wood. 
Wood-gas  (wud'gas),  «.  Carburetted  hydro- 

gen obtained  from  wood. 
Wood-geld  (wud'geld),  n.    In  law,  the  cut- 

ting of  wood  within  the  forest,  or  rather 

the  money  paid  for  the  same 
Wood  -germander  (  wud'jer-man-der),  «. 

Same  as  Wood-sage. 
Wood-god  (wud'god),  n.     A  sylvan  deity. 

The  myld  -wood-gods  arrived  in  the  place.    Spenser. 

Wood-grouse  (wud'grous),  n.  A  bird,  the 
Tetrao  mogallus,  called  also  Cock  of  the 
Mountain,  Cock  of  the  Wood,  and  in  Scot- 
land Capercailzie.  See  CAPERCAILZIE 


Wood-hole  (wud'hol),  n.  A  place  where 
wood  is  laid  up.  ,/.  Phillips. 

Wood-house  (wud'houa),  n.  1.  A  house  or 
shed  in  winch  wood  is  deposited  and  shel- 
tered from  the  weather.— 2.  A  house  con- 
structed of  wood. 

Wood-ibis  (wud'i-bis),  n.    See  TANTALUS 

Woodiness  (wu.d'1-nes),  ».  State  or  quality 
of  being  woody.  Evelyn 

Woodkernt  (wud'kern),  n.  A  robber  who 
Infests  woods;  a  forest-haunting  bandit 
Holland. 

Woodland  (wud'land),  n.  Land  covered 
with  wood,  or  land  on  which  trees  are  suf- 
fered to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  viaxllanil  and  the  plain 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  attain.   I'ofe. 
Woodland  (wud'land),a.  Relating  towoods- 
sylvan;  as,  woodland  echoes.     'A  woodland 
fellow.'  Shak.    '  The  woodland  choir  '  fen- 
ton. 

Wood-lark  (wud'lark),  n.  A  small  species  of 
lark,  the  Alauda  arborea,  not  unlrequent 
in  some  parts  of  England,  but  rare  in  Scot- 
land. It  frequents  wooded  districts,  and 
usually  sings  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  Its  song  is  more  melodious  than  that  of 
the  sky-lark,  but  it  does  not  consist  of  so 
great  a  variety  of  notes,  nor  is  it  so  loud 
Wood-layer  (wiul'la-er),  n.  A  young  oak 
or  other  timber  plant  laid  down  in  a  hedge 
among  the  thorn  or  other  plants  used  in 
hedges. 

Wood-leopard  (wnd'lep-ard),  n.  A  beauti- 
ful white,  black-spotted  species  of  moth, 
Zeuzera  cescitli.  The  caterpillar  lives  in  the 
wood  of  trees. 

Woodless  (wiidles),  a.  Destitute  of  wood 
Fuller. 

Wood-lock  (wudlok),  n.  In  ship-building 
a  piece  of  elm,  close  fitted  and  sheathed 
with  copper,  in  the  throating  or  score  of 
the  pintle,  to  keep  the  rudder  from  risin" 
Wood-louse  (wud'lous),  n.  An  insect,  the 
milleped,  belonging  to  the  genus  Oniscus 
See  ONISCCS. 

Woodlyt  (wud'li),  adv.     Madly;  furiously 
Woodman  (wud'man),  n.    1.  A  forest  officer 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  king's  wood-  a 
forester.— 2.  t  A  sportsman;  a  hunter. 

Am  I  a  -woodman,  ha?  speak  like  Herne  the  hunter. 

3.  One  who  fells  timber. 

Forth  goes  the  -woodtnan.  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man.  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 

Wood-meU  (wud'mll),  n.  [A  form  oTwanf- 
mal.]  A  coarse  hairy  stuff  used  to  line  the 
ports  of  ships  of  war. 

Wood-mite  (wud'mit),  n.  A  small  insect 
found  in  old  wood,  belonging  to  the  family 
Oribatidse. 

Wood-mongert  (wrtd'mung-ger),  n.  A  wood- 
seller.  '  One  Smith,  a  wood-monger  of  West- 
minster.' Wotton. 

Wood-moss  (wud'mos),  n.  Moss  growing 
on  wood. 

Wood-mote  (wud'mot),  n.  In  England  the 
ancient  name  of  the  forest  court,  now  the 
court  of  attachment,  otherwise  called  the 
Forty  Days  Court. 

Wood-mouse  (wnd'mous),  n.  The  lon<»- 
tailed  field-mouse  (Mus  sylvaticus) 

Woodnesst  (wud'nes),  «.  Anger;  madness- 
rage.  Chaucer. 

Wood-nightshade  (wud'nlt-shad),  »     See 

\V  OODY-NIGHTSHADE. 

Wood-note  (wud'not),  ».  A  wild  or  natural 
note,  like  that  of  a  forest  bird,  as  the 
wood-lark,  thrush,  or  nightingale. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  hts  native  -wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

Wood-nymph  (wud'nimf),  n.  \.  A  goddess 
of  the  woods;  a  dryad. 


Wood-paper  (wnd'pa-per),  n.  Paper  made 
of  wood  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  means. 

Woodpeckt(wud'pek),  n.  The  woodpecker. 

Nor  tuoodfccks,  nor  the  swallow,  harbour  near 
-•litdisvn 

Woodpecker  (»-iul'pek-er),  n.    [So  called 

from  pecking  or  tapping  with  the  bill  on 

trees  to  discover  the  holes  wherein  insects 

or  their  larva-  and  eggs  are.]    The  common 

name  of  the  scansorial  birds  belonging  to 

the  genus  Picus,  Linn.,  and  forming  the  Pi- 

cida;  of  modern  ornithologist..    See  Piers 

Wood-pie  (wud'pi),  n.    A  name  given  to  the 

great  spotted  woodpecker  (Picus  major). 

Wood-pigeon  (wud'pij.ou),  n.     The  rW 

<tove(Coluiabapaltiinbui).   See  RlNO-DOVB 

Wood-pile  (wiul'pil),  n.   A  stack  of  piled-un 

wood  for  fuel. 

Wpod-puceron  (wud'pu-se-ron),  n  The 
plant-louse,  an  insect  of  the  genus  Aphis 
which  infests  plants,  penetrating  into  their 
wood. 

Wood-rat  (wud'rat),  H.  Seotoma  Florida na 
an  animal  of  the  rat  family  (Muridiu)  be- 
longing to  the  fleltl-vole  section  (Arvicolina!) 
found  in  the  woods  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America. 

Woodreeve  (wud'rev),  n.     In  England  the 
steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood 
Woodrock  (wud'rok),  n.    A  name  for  ligni- 
form  asbestos. 

Woodruff,  Woodroof  (wud'ruf.wud'rofi  n 
[A.  .sax.  wuderoje,  witdnrofe,  the  first  part 
being  uiidu,  wood,  the  latter  doubtful  1 
Ihe  common  name  of  the  genus  Asperula 
nat.  order  Eubiaceee.  The  sweet  woodruff 
(A.  odorata)  is  found  plentifully  in  Britain 
in  woods  and  sliady  places.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  garden  from  the  beauty  of 
its  whorled  leaves  and  simple  white  blos- 
soms, but  chiefly  from  the  fragrance  of 
its  leaves.  The  odour  is  only  perceptible 
wlien  the  leaves  are  crushed  by  the  fingers 
or  when  they  are  dried.  The  dried  leaves 
give  out  their  odour  very  strongly  and  for 
a  long  period.  They  are  used  to  scent  clothes 
and  also  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks 
of  insects.  The  root  of  dyer's  woodruff  (A 
tmctoria)  is  used  in  some  quarters  instead 
of  madder. 

Woodrush  (wud'rush),  n.  The  common 
name  of  several  British  plants  of  the  genus 
Luzula.  See  LCZULA. 

Wood-sage  (wud'saj),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Teucrium  (T.  Scorodonia),  bavin"  a 
smell  of  garlic.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter, 
and  is  said  to  answer  instead  of  hops  in 
making  beer.  Called  also  Wood-germander 
See  T'EticRiuM. 

Wood-sare  t  (wud'sar),  n.  A  kind  of  frotli 
seen  on  herbs;  cuckoo-spit  (which  see). 

The  froth  called  -uiood-sare,  being  a  kind  of  spittle. 
is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage.  Bacon. 


By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain-brim 
hc-wood-nymf/ts.  deck'd  with  daisies  trim. 


~s  .  j-"r"*>  uci-ii  u  wuii  daisies  trim 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.    Milton. 

2.  A  species  of  humming-bird  (Thalurania 
glaucopis). 

Wood-oil  (wud'oil),  n.  A  balsamic  sub- 
stance, much  resembling  balsam  of  copaiba 
for  which  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute, imported  from  Calcutta  for  medicinal 
uses.  It  is  obtained  from  several  species  of 
Dipterocarpus  growing  in  Pegu,  Assam,  and 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Wood-oil  is  used  by  the  Malays  as 
a  varnish  for  household  utensils,  boats  &c 
Wood-opal  (wud'6-pal),  n.  A  striped  va- 
riety of  opal,  having  the  form  and  texture 
of  wood,  the  vegetable  matter  having  been 
replaced  by  a  siliceous  deposit  possessing 
the  character  of  semi-opal.  Called  also 
Opalized  Wocd  and  Lignifonn  Opal. 


Wood-screw  (wnd'skro),  n.     The  common 
screw,  made  of  iron,  and  used  by  carpenters 
and  joiners  for  fastening  together  pieces  of 
wood  or  wood  and  metal. 
Wood-sere  t  (wu.d'ser),  n.    The  time  when 
there  is  no  sap  in  a  tree.    Tusser. 
Wood-shock  (wy,d'shok),  n.     A  species  of 
marten    (Mai-tes  canadensis) ;    the   pekau 
(which  see). 

Woodsia  (wud'si-a),  n.  [After  Joseph 
Woods,  a  British  botanist.]  A  widely  dis- 
tributed genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns 
having  circular  sori,  with  an  inferior  in- 
volucre, divided  at  the  edges  into  numerous 
capillary  segments.  W.  hyperborea  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  British  ferns,  being  found 
only  on  Snowdon  in  Wales  and  Ben  Lawers 
and  one  or  two  other  mountains  in  Scotland 
where  it  takes  root  in  the  fissures  of  rocks 
Wood-skin  (wud'skln),  n.  A  large  canoe, 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  purple  heart-tree  and  the 
simari  or  locust-tree.  Some  of  these  canoes 
are  so  large  as  to  carry  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pei-sons.  Simmonds. 
Wood -slave  (wnd'slav),  n.  An  active 
little  lizard,  common  in  Jamaica  (Mabomia 
agilit). 

Woodsman  (wudz'man),  n.  Same  as  Wood- 
man. 

Wood-soot  (wud'sot),  n.  Soot  from  burnt 
wood,  which  has  been  found  useful  as  a 
manure. 

Wood-sorrel  (wud'sor-el),  ».  The  common 
name  of  Oxalis  Acetosella.  See  OXAMS 

Wood-spirit  fwud'spir-it),  n.  Same  as 
PyroxyUc  Acid.  See  PTROXYlic. 

Wood-spite  (wud'splt),  n.  {Spite  in  tins 
vi  =  (which  see).]  A  name  given 


me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  So.  abune; 


J',  Sc.  fey. 
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in  some  parts  of  England  to  the  green  wood- 
pecker. 

Wood  -stamp  (wud'  stamp),  n.  An  en- 
graved or  carved  itainp,  formed  of  a  block 
of  wood,  to  impress  figures  or  colours  on 
fabrics. 

Wood-stone  (wml'ston),  n.  Petrified  wood; 
especially,  aillcined  wood,  such  as  that  from 
Antigua,  the  Desert  of  Cairo,  Ac. 

Wood  -swallow  (wud'swol-lo),  n.  A  name 
giveii  by  the  colonists  of  Australia  to  a  genus 
of  birds  (Artamus),  family  Ampelidse  or 
chatterers,  natives  of  Australia  and  the  East 
Indies,  much  resembling  swallows  in  habit, 
but  differing  in  the  structure  of  their  bills 
and  feet.  The  Australian  species  (A.  sor- 
didit*)  is  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  hanging 
suspended  from  dead  branches  in  clusters 
resembling  swarms  of  bees. 

Woodsy  (wud'si),  a.  Belonging  to  or  asso- 
ciated with  woods;  as,  a  woodsy  stream. 
Wkittier.  [American.] 

Wood-tar  (wnd'tar),  n.  Tar  obtained  from 
wood.  See  TAR. 

Wood-tin  (wnd'tin),  n.  A  fibrous,  nodular 
variety  of  oxide  of  tin,  found  hitherto  only 
in  Cornwall  and  Mexico.  See  TIN. 

Wood-vinegar  (wud'vin-e-ger),  n.  See 
under  VINEGAR. 

Woodwale  (wud'wal),  n.  [O.  E.  wudewale, 
icodewale,  O.  D.  wedewael,  L.G.  widewaal, 


.. 

wittewalch,  wiedewol,  the  golden  oriole.  Ori- 
gin doubtful.]  An  old  name  of  a  bird;  the 
witwall.  See  WITWALL. 

Wood-warbler  (wud'warb-ler),  n.  A  migra- 
tory bird  of  the  genus  Sylvia,  the  S.  sylvi- 
cola.  It  visits  England  in  the  spring  and 
departs  in  September.  It  sings  in  the  wood- 
lands in  the  spring  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  summer,  its  note  resembling  the 
word  twee,  sounded  very  long,  and  repeated 
several  times  in  succession.  Called  also 
Wood-wren  and  Yellow  Wood-twen  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Willow-wren  (S.  trochUus"), 
which  sometimes  gets  also  the  name  of  wood- 
wren. 

Wood-ward  (wud'ward),  n.  A  forester;  a 
land-reeve. 

She  (a  forest)  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as 
foresters,  vcrderers,  regarders,  agisiers.  &c.  ;  whereas 
a  chase  or  park  hath  only  keepers  and  -woodwards. 
Htrwell. 

Wood-wasp  (wud'wosp),  n.  An  aculeate, 
hymenopterous  insect,  belonging  to  the 
sub-section  Fossores  or  diggers  and  family 
Crabronidse.  They  are  solitary  in  their 
habits.  The  female,  by  means  of  her 
strong,  broad  mandibles,  excavates  cells  in 
the  sand  or  in  rotten  timber,  in  which  she 
deposits  her  eggs,  with  larvae  or  insects  for 
food  for  her  progeny  when  hatched.  These 
insects  are  extremely  active  in  their  habits, 
and  fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers.  The 
larger  species  are  marked  with  yellow  rings, 
while  the  smaller  are  generally  black. 
There  are  several  genera,  some  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain. 

Wood  -wax,  Wood  -waxen  (wud'waks, 
wud'wak-an),  n.  Names  given  to  dyer's 
weed,  Genista  tinctoria.  See  WOAD-  WAXEN. 

Wood-work  (wud'werk),  n.  Work  formed 
of  wood;  that  part  of  any  structure  which 
is  made  of  wood.  Tennyson. 

Wood  -worm  (wud'we'rm),  n.  A  worm 
that  is  bred  in  wood. 

Wood  -wren  (wud'ren),  n.  See  WILLOW- 
WREN,  WOOD-WARBLER. 

Woody  (wud'i),  a.  i.  Abounding  with  wood; 
as,  woody  land  ;  a  woody  region. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 

He  met  her,  ami  in  secret  shades 

OS  -woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton, 

2.  Consisting  of  wood  ;  ligneous  ;  as,  the 
woody  parts  of  plants.  —3.  Pertaining  to 
woods;  sylvan;  as,  woody  nymphs. 
All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  -woody  kind.     Spenser, 

—  Woody  tissue,  in  bot.  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  wood  in  trees.  It  is 
composed  of  bundles  of  elongated  cells  or 
tubes  of  a  woody  nature,  generally  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  lying  close  together,  but 
having  no  direct  communication  with  each 
other.  See  TISSUE.  —  Woody  stem,  in  bot.  a 
stem  of  a  hard  or  woody  nature,  and  which 
lasts  for  many  years,  as  the  trunks  of  trees. 

Woody  -  nightshade  (  wud-i-nit'shad  ),  n. 
The  common  name  of  Solanum  Dulcamara. 
See  SOLANUM. 

Wooer  (wb'er),n.  One  who  wooes;  one  who 
courts  or  solicits  in  love;  a  suitor. 

I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say. 
Shak, 


Woof  (wof),  n.    [0.  E.  oof,  owef,  A.  Sax.  6wef, 
tiweb,  dweo,  from  prefix  6  or  a  for  on,  and 
wefun,  to  weave.    Skeat.}    1.  The  threads 
that  cross  the  warp  in  weaving;  the  weft. 
'The  warp  and  the  woof.'    Bacon.— 2.  Tex- 
ture; cloth;  as,  a  pall  of  softest  woof. 
Woofy  (wbf'i),  a.     Having  a  close  texture; 
dense;  as,  a  woofy  cloud.     J.  Baillie. 
Wooing  (wb'ing),p.  and  a.    Acting  as  one 
who  wooes;  courting. 

The  sound 

Which  to  the  -wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made.  Tennyson. 

Wooingly  (wo'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  wooing 
manner;  enticingly;  with  persuasiveness;  so 
as  to  invite  to  stay.  Shak. 

Wool  (wul),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wullt  wul,  D.  u-ol, 
G.  u'olle,  Goth,  wulla,  Icel.  and  Sw.  ull, 
Dan.  uld  (these  latter  forms  having  lost  the 
initial  consonant).  Cog.  Lith.  and  Lett. 
wilna,  Rus.  volna,  Skr.  £rnd,  wool.  Allied 
to  L.  villus,  shaggy  hair,  vellus,  a  fleece, 
Gr.  (v)erion,  wool;  traced  to  a  root  signi- 
fying to  cover,  to  protect,  and  supposed  to 
be  seen  also  in  L.  vallin,  a  valley,  and  in 
valeo,  to  be  strong.  See  VALID.]  1.  That 
soft  species  of  hair  which  grows  on  sheep 
and  some  other  animals,  as  the  alpaca,  some 
species  of  goats,  &c. ,  which  in  fineness  some- 
times approaches  to  fur.  The  word  gener- 
ally signifies  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep, 
which  constitutes  a  most  essential  material 
of  clothing  in  all  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates. Wool  is  divided  into  two  classes — 
short  or  carding  wool,  seldom  reaching  over 
a  length  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  lony  or  comb- 
ing wool,  varying  in  length  from  4  to  8  inches, 
each  class  being  subdivided  into  a  variety  of 
sorts,  according  to  their  fineness  and  sound- 
ness of  the  staple.  The  finest  wools  are  of 
short  staple,  and  the  coarser  wools  usually 
of  long  staple.  Wools  which  unite  a  high 
degree  of  fineness  and  softness,  with  con- 
siderable length  of  staple,  bear  a  high  price. 
English-bred  sheep  produce  a  good,  strong, 
combing  wool, that  of  theScotch  breeds  being 
somewhat  harsher  and  coarser.  The  finest 
carding  wools  were  formerly  exclusively  ob- 
tained from  Spain,  the  native  country  of 
the  merino  sheep,  and  at  a  later  period  ex- 
tensively from  Germany,  where  that  breed 
had  been  successfully  introduced  and  culti- 
vated. Immense  flocks  of  merinoes  are  now 
reared  in  Australia,  South  America,  and 
South  Africa,  and  from  these  quarters  Britain 
now  obtains  her  chief  supply.  —  2.  Less 
strictly  applied  to  some  other  kinds  of  hair; 
especially  to  short,  thick  hair,  crisp  and 
culled,  like  that  of  a  negro. 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 

lt-rool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog.         Shak. 

3.  Any  fibrous  or,fleecy  substance  resembling 
wool;  specifically,  (a)  in  bot.  a  sort  of  down, 
pubescence,  or  a  clothing  of  dense  curling 
hairs  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants.  (&)The 
fibre  of  the  cotton  plant.  —  Great  cry  and 
little  wool,  a  great  noise  or  disturbance  out 
of  all  proportion  to  useful  results;  much  ado 
about  nothing. 

Of  thy  own  importance  full 
Exclaim,  '  Great  cry  and  little  -wool,' 
As  Satan  hollaed  when  he  shaved  the  pig. 

Dr.  JVolcot. 

Wool-ball  (wul'bal),  n.  A  ball  or  mass  of 
wool,  particularly  a  small  roundish  mass 
frequently  found  in  the  stomach  of  sheep 
and  other  animals. 

Wool-bearing  (wul'bar-ing),  a.  Producing 
wool. 

Wool  -  burler  ( wul '  hert  -  er ),  n.  A  person 
who  removes  the  little  knots  or  extraneous 
matters  from  wool  and  from  woollen  cloth. 
Simmonds. 

Wool-burring  (wun>er-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
teasing  wool  with  burrs  or  teasels. 

Wool-carder  (wul'kard-er),  «.  'One  who 
cards  wools. 

Wool-carding  (wuTkard-ing),  n.  An  early 
process  in  woollen  manufacture  for  disen- 
tangling or  tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of 
wool  and  laying  the  fibres  parallel,  prepara- 
tory to  spinning.  It  is  only  the  short  staple, 
fine,  or  cloth  wools  that  are  submitted  to 
this  operation,  the  long  staple  or  worsted 
wool  being  treated  to  a  slightly  different 
process  called  wool-combing. 

Wool-comber  (wul'kom-er),  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  comb  wool. 

Wool-combing  (wu.rkom-ing),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  combing  wool,  generally  of  the 
long  stapled  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  worsted 
manufacture.  In  the  obsolescent  hand  pro- 
cess the  work  is  done  between  two  combs, 
one  held  stationary  and  the  otherdrawn  over 
it,  to  comb  out  the  lock  of  wool  placed  be- 


tween them.  The  combs  consist  of  a  number 
of  steel  spikes  fixed  into  a  back.  In  machine 
combing  the  locks  are  fastened  to  two 
toothed  cylinders,  which  revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  and  are  heated  by  steam  within. 
The  teeth  on  the  one  cylinder  comb  the  fibres 
on  the  other. 

Woold  (wold),  v.t.  [D.  woelen,  to  wind,  to 
wrap.  ]  A'aut.  to  wind;  particularly,  to  wind 
a  rope  round  a  mast  or  yard,  when  made  of 
two  or  more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  they 
are  fished.f  or  confining  and  supporting  them. 

Woolder  (wbld'er),  n.  1.  Jfaut.  a  stick  used 
in  woolding. — 2.  In  rope-making,  one  of  the 
pins  passing  through  the  top,  and  forming 
a  handle  to  it.  See  TOP. 

Woolding  (wold'ing), n.  Naut.  (a)  the  act  of 
winding,  as  a  rope  round  a  mast.  (6)  The 
rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 

Wool -driver  (wul'driv-er),  n.  One  who 
buys  wool  and  carries  it  to  market. 

Wool-dyed  (wul'did),  a.  Dyed  in  the  form 
of  wool  or  yarn  before  being  made  into  cloth, 
as  contradistinguished  from  piece-dyed  or 
yarn-dyed. 

Woolen  ( wul '  en ),  a.  and  n.  The  common 
American  spelling  of  Woollen. 

Woolfell  (wul'fel),  n.  A  skin  or  fell  with 
the  wool;  a  skin  from  which  the  wool  has 
not  been  sheared  or  pulled.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Wool-gathering  (wul'gaTH-er-ing),  n.  The 
act  of  gathering  wool;  but  the  term  is  usu- 
ally applied  figuratively  to  the  indulgence 
of  idle  fancies;  a  foolish  or  fruitless  pursuit: 
often  with  a  (=ori)  prefixed.  [The  allusion 
is  probably  to  the  practice  of  gathering  the 
tufts  of  wool  to  be  found  on  bushes  and 
hedges,  necessitating  much  wandering  to 
little  purpose.] 

His  wits  were  a  -wool-gathering,  as  they  say,  and 
his  head  busied  about  other  matters.  Burton. 

Wool-grower  (wul'gro-er),  n.  A  person 
who  raises  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool. 

Wool-growing  (wul'gro-ing),  a.  Producing 
sheep  and  wool. 

Wool-hall  (wullial),  n.    A  trade  market  in 

•  the  woollen  districts.     Simmonds. 

Woolled  (wuld),  a.  Having  wool ;  as,  flne- 
woolled. 

Woollen  (wul'en),  a.  1.  Made  of  wool;  con- 
sisting of  wool;  as,  woollen  cloth.  Bacon.— 
2.  Pertaining  to  wool;  as,  woollen  manufac- 
tures.—3.  Clad  in  the  rough, homespun  serges 
of  former  times,  as  opposed  to  the  silk,  vel- 
vet, and  fine  linen  of  the  wealthier  classes ; 
hence,  coarse  ;  boorish  ;  rustic  ;  vulgar. 
'  Woollen  vassals,  things  created  to  buy  and 
sell  with  groats.'  Shak. 

Woollen  (wul'en),  ?i.  Cloth  made  of  wool, 
such  as  blanketings,  serges,  flannels,  tweeds, 
broad-cloth,  and  the  like. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face ;  I  had  rather  lie  in  -woollen.  Shak. 

Woollen-draper  (w\(l'en-dra-per),  n.    A 

retail  dealer  in  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  <fec. ; 
a  man-mercer. 

Woollenette  (wul-en-ef),  n.  A  thin  woolleu 
stutf. 

Woollen-printer  (wul'en-print-er),  n.  An 
operative  who  impresses  patterns  or  colours 
on  woollen  or  mixed  fabrics. 

Woollen-scribbler,  Wool-scribbler  (wul'- 
en-skrib-ler,  wul'skrib-ler),  n.  A  machine 
for  combing  or  preparing  wool  into  thin, 
downy,  translucent  layers,  preparatory  to 
spinning.  Simmonds. 

Woolliness  (wul'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  woolly. 

Woolly  (wul'i),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  wool;  as, 
a  woolly  covering;  a  woolly  fleece.— 2.  Re- 
sembling wool;  as,  woolly  hair.—  3.  Clothed 
or  covered  with  wool. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 

Between  these  -woolly  breeders,  in  the  act 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands.  Shak. 

4.  In  bot.  covered  with  a  pubescence  resem- 
bling wool. 

Woolly-but  (wul'i-but),  n.  The  popular 
name  in  New  South  Wales  for  two  fine  Aus- 
tralian timber-trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus 
(E.  lonyifolia  and  E.  viminalis),  reaching  a 
height  of  from  100  to  150  feet.  Their  wood  is 
much  prized  for  felloes  of  wheels  and  other 
work  requiring  strength  and  toughness. 

Woolly-head  (wul'i-hed),  n.  A  negro:  so 
called  from  his  wool-like  hair. 

Woolly  -  pastinum  ( wul  -  i  -  pas '  ti  -  num ), 
n.  A  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  a  spe- 
cies of  red  orpiment  or  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

Wool-man  (wul'man),  n.    A  dealer  in  wool. 

Wool-mill  (w\il'mil),  71.  A  mill  for  manu- 
facturing wool  and  woollen  cloth. 

Wool-motor  (wul'mot-er),  n.  A  person 
employed  in  picking  wool  and  freeing  it 
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from  lumps  of  pitch  and  other  impurities 
Simnumdt. 

Woolpack  (wnl'pak),  u.  A  pack  or  bag  o 
wool ;  specifically,  a  bundle  or  bale  weigh 
ing  240  Ibs.  '  As  woulpacks  quash  the  leader 
ball.'  SfunftoM, 

Wool-packer  ( wul'pak-er),  n.  One  who  put 
up  wool  into  packs  or  bales. 

Woolsack  (wul'sak),  n.    1.  A  sack  or  bag 
of  wool.— 2.  The  seat  of  the  lord-chancello 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  a  large  squan 
l>.-i^  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covero 
with  green  cloth. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  act  of  parliamen 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool ;  am 
that  this  source  of  our  national  wealth  might  be  kep 
constantly  in  mind  Ti'po/sacAswere  placed  in  the  House 
of  Peers  whereon  the  Judges  sat.  Brewer. 

Woolsack-pie  t  (wul'sak-pi),  n.  A  kind  o 
pie  to  be  had  at  'The  Woolsack,'  a  rather 
low  ordinary  and  public-house.  The  enter 
tainment  at  this  house  is  often  referred  to 
by  our  old  poets. 

Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  -woolsack 
/>'«•  B.  Jonson. 

Wpolsey  (wul'zi),  n.  Abbreviation  of 
Linsey-woolsey. 

Wool-shears  (wul'sherz),  n.pl.  An  instru 
ment  for  shearing  sheep. 

Wool-sorter  (wul'sort-er).  n.  One  who 
sorts  woolsaccording  to  their  qualities.  The 
English  sorters  make  out  of  a  single  fleece 
no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  different  sorts, 
varying  from  each  other  in  fineness,  the 
finest  or  short  sorts  being  under  the  neck 
and  belly,  and  the  rougher  or  long  sorts  being 
on  the  back,  sides,  and  rump 

Wool-staple  (wul'sta-pl),  n.  1.  A  city  or 
town  where  wool  used  to  be  brought  to  the 
king's  staple  for  sale.— 2.  The  fibre  or  pile 
of  wool.  See  STAPLE. 

Wool-stapler  (wul'sta-pl-er),  n.  1.  A 
dealer  in  wool;  a  wool -factor. —2.  A 
sorter  of  wool. 

Woolstock  (wul'stok),  n.  A  heavy  hammer 
used  in  fulling  woollen  cloth 

Woolwardt  (wul'werd),  adv.  [Wool  and 
-ward  (as  in  homeward,  <fec.),  that  is,  with 
the  skin  next  or  toward  the  wool.]  In  wool 
or  woollen  underclothing.  Up  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation  the  home- 
spun serges  and  Dutch  friezes  were  made 
from  rough,  harsh  wool,  and  were  anything 
but  pleasant  and  desirable  goods  to  wear. 
It  was  therefore  frequently  enjoined  that 
penitents  should  go  woolward,  that  is,  with 
undergarments  of  wool  next  the  skin  in 
place  of  linen. 

I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for  penance.  Shak. 
Some  of  them  never  eat  any  flesh;  others ^0  wool- 
•ward  and  in  hair.  Harmar. 

Wool  ward- going  t  (wul'werd-go-ing),  n. 

The  act  of  wearing  woollen  garments  next 

the  skin  in  place  of  linen  by  way  of  penance. 

'Their  watching,  fasting,  woolward-aoina, 

and  rising  at  midnight.'    Tyndale 
Wool-winder  (wul'wind-er),  71.    A  person 

employed  to  wind  or  make  up  wool  into 

bundles  to  be  packed  for  sale. 
Woon,t».i.   [See  WON.)  To  dwell   Spenser 
Woont.t    For  Wont.     Spenser. 
Woorali  (wu'ra-li),  n.    See  CURARL 
Woose  t  (woz),  n.    [A.  Sax.  wdse,  wdse,  ooze. 

See  OOZE.]     Ooze.     'The  aguish  woose  of 

Kent  and  Essex.'    Bowell. 
Woosyt  (woz'i),  o.    [A.  Sax.  wosig,  oozy, 

moist.    See  above.]    Oozy. 

What  is  she  else  but  a  foul  woosy  marsh?    Drayton. 

Wootz  (writs),  n.  A  very  superior  kind  of 
steel  made  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  believed, 
by  a  process  direct  from  the  ore,  and  im- 
ported into  Europe  and  America  for  making 
the  finest  classes  of  edge-tools.  Faraday 
attributed  its  excellence  to  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  aluminium,  but  more 
recent  analyses  of  samples  have  been  made 
in  which  aluminium  has  not  been  discovered 

Wop  (wop),  v.t.    To  whop. 

Old  Osborne  was  highly  delighted  when  Georgy 
wofped  her  third  boy  in  Russell-square.  Thackeray. 

Worble  (wor-bl),  n.    The  same  as  Wornti. 

Word  (werd),  n.  [A.  Sax.  word,  wyrd,  D. 
woord,  G.wort,  Icel.  Sw.  and  Dan.  ord  (with 
the  usual  loss  of  the  initial  consonant), 
Goth,  vaurd;  cog.  Lith.  vardas,  name;  L. 
verbum,  a  word  (whence  verb);  from  a  root 
meaning  to  speak,  seen  also  in  Gr.  (v)eiro,  to 
speak.]  1.  A  single  articulate  sound,  or  a 
combination  of  articulate  sounds  or  sylla- 
bles, uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  by 
custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas ;  the 
smallest  portion  of  human  language  form- 


ing a  grammatical  part  of  speech;  a  vocable 
a  term. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  ni. 
deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little  articulate 
air,  should  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  no 
to  take  wntt  for  thing*,  nor  suppose  that  names  ' 
books  signify  real  entities  in  nature,  until  they  a 
frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  entities. 

2  The  letter  or  letters  or  other  charactei 
written  or  printed  which  represent  such  . 
vocable. —3.  Speech  exchanged;  conversa 
tion ;  talk ;  discourse :  in  plural  '  To  giv 
words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet.'  Shak 
I.  Communication;  information;  tidings;  ac 
count;  message:  without  an  article  and  onl 
as  a  singular. 

I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success.     Shak. 

Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 

Watch  what  I  see,  and  l^htly  bring  thee  word. 

5.  A  watchword;  a  password;  a  signal;  i 
motto:  generally  the  distinctive  or  import 
ant  word,  term,  or  phrase  adopted  as  a  sig 
nal  or  a  shibboleth.  'Our  ancient  won 
of  courage,  fair  St.  George!'  'death's  the 
word;'  'hanging's  the  word.'  Shak.— 6.  A 
term  or  phrase  of  command;  an  injunction 
an  order. 

In  my  time  a  father's  -word  was  law.      Tenny 

7.  A  term  or  phrase  implying  or  containing 
an  assertion,  declaration,  promise,  or  thi 
like  which  involves  the  faith  or  honour  o 
the  utterer  of  it ;  affirmation ;  declaration 
promise:  with  possessives. 

I'll  be  as  good  as  my  tuord.  Shak. 

They  are  not  men  o'  their  -words.  Shak. 

Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  -ward.    Dryden. 

Our  royal  -word  upon  it, 
He  comes  back  safe.  Tennyson. 

8.  Terms  or  phrases  interchanged  expres- 
sive of  contention,  anger,  reproach-  in  the 
plural,    and  often  qualified  by  high,   hot, 
harsh,  sharp,  <ftc. 

Some  -words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me 
Shak. 
He  and  I 
Had  once  hard  -words  and  parted.        Tennyson. 

9.t  A  brief  or  pithy  remark  or  sayin<*'  a 
motto;  a  proverb. 

The  old  -word  is,  *  What  the  eye  views  not  the  heart 
™s  "<*•'  Bf.  Hall. 

—The  Word,  (a)  the  Scriptures,  or  any  part 
of  them. 

The  sword  and  the  word,  do  you  study  them  both 
master  parson?  Shak. 

Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  Heaven 
To  spread  the  Word  by  which  himself  had  thriven. 

(?)  The  second  person  of  the  Trinityfthe 
Logos.  John  i.  1. 

Thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.  Milton. 

—  Word  for  word,  in  the  exact  words  or 
terms ;  in  the  same  words  and  arrange- 
ment; verbatim;  exactly. 

She  with  a  face,  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven. 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A  letter,  word  for  word.  Tennyson. 

—By  word  of  mouth,  by  actual  speaking ; 
with  the  living  voice;  viva  voce;  orally. 

I'll  write  thee  a  challenge  or  I'll  deliver  thy  indig- 
nation to  him  by -word  of  mouth.  Shak. 

—Good  word,  favourable  account  or  men- 
tion; expressed  good  opinion;  commenda- 
tion; praise;  as,  to  speak  a  good  ward  for  a 
person. 

Where  your^wrf  word  cannot  advantage  him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him.     Sltak. 

—In  word,  in  mere  phraseology;  in  speech 
only;  in  mere  seeming  or  profession. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue :  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  i  Jn.  iii.  jg. 

— In  a  word,  in  one  word,  in  one  brief  pithy 
phrase;  briefly;  to  sum  up;  in  short 

In  a  word,  for  far  behind  his  worth, 
Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow ; 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind.  Shak. 

— To  have  a  word  with  a  person,  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him. 

The  friar  and  you  must  have  a  word  anon.    Shak. 

—To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  what  one 
has  said.  Shale.  —  A  word  and  a  blow,  a 
threat  and  its  immediate  execution ;  extreme 
promptitude  in  action:  used  also  adjec- 
tively. 

I  find  there  is  nothing  but  a  word  and  a  blow  with 

y°"-  Swift. 

A  Napoleon-like  promptitude  of  action,  which  the 
unlearned  operatives  described  by  calling  him  a 
word-and-ajjlaw  man.  Mrs.  Trollope. 

Word  (werd),  n.t.    1.  To  express  in  words; 
to  style;  to  phrase. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded 
with  greater  deference  to  that  great  prince. 

Addison. 


A  city  (Venice!  which  was  to  be  set  like  a  golden 
clasp  on  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  to  write  her  history 
on  the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea-surges,  and  to  word  it 
in  thunder.  Rnskin. 

2.  To  produce  an  affect  upon  by  words;  to 
overpower  by  words;  to  ply  with  words. 

If  one  were  to  be  worded  to  death,  Italian  is  the 
fittest  language,  in  regard  of  the  fluency  and  soft- 
ness of  it.  Ho-iucll. 

3.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  com- 
mand.    'Him  .  .  .  who  could  word  heaven 
and  earth  out  of  nothing,  and  can  when 
he  pleases  word  them  into  nothing  again.' 
Suutli.    [Rare.]— To  word  it,  to  wrangle;  to 
dispute;  to  contend  in  words. 

He  that  descends  not  to  -word  it  with  a  shrew,  does 
worse  than  beat  her.  Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Word-book  (werd'buk),  ?i.  [Modelled  on 
G.  wiirterbuch,  a  dictionary,  lit.  a  word- 
book— worter,  pi.  of  wort,  a  word,  and  buck, 
a  book.]  A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary;  a  lexi- 
con. 

Word-bound  (werdT)ound),  a.  Restrained 
or  restricted  in  speech;  unable  or  unwilling 
to  express  one's  self;  bound  by  one's  word. 

Word-bound  he  is  not ; 
He'll  tell  it  willingly.  J.  Baitlie. 

Word-building  (werd'bild-ing),  11.  The  for- 
mation, construction,  or  composition  of 
words ;  the  process  of  forming  or  making 
words. 

Word-catcher  (werd'kach-er).  n.  One  who 
cavils  at  words.  'Each  word-catcher  that 
lives  on  syllables.'  Pope. 

That  miserable  performance  is  now  with  justice 
considered  only  as  a  beacon  to  word-catchers  who 
wish  to  become  statesmen.  Macaitlay. 

Wordert  (werd'6r),  n.  A  speaker.    Wldtloclc. 

Wordily  (werd'i-li),  adv.  In  a  verbose  or 
wordy  manner. 

Wordiness  (werd'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  wordy  or  of  abounding  with 
words. 

Wording  (werd'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  ex- 
pressing in  words.— 2.  The  manner  of  ex- 
pressing in  words. 

It  is  believed  the  wording  was  above  his  known 
style  and  orthography.  Milton. 

Wordisht  (werd'ish),  a.    Respecting  words; 

verbal.    Sir  P.  Sidney;  Hammond 
Wordislmesst(werd'ish-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  wordish.— 2.  Verbosity. 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordislincss. 
Sir  R.  Die-by. 

Wordless  (werdles),  a.  Not  using  words; 
not  speaking;  silent;  speechless. 

Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  Heaven  for  his  success. 

Word-painter  (werd'pant-er),  n.  A  writer 
gifted  with  a  power  of  peculiarly  graphic  or 
vivid  description  or  of  depicting  scenes  or 
events;  one  who  affects  great  picturesque- 
ness  of  style. 

Word-painting  (werd'pant-ing),  n.  The  act 
of  describing  or  depicting  in  words  vividly 
and  distinctly  so  as  to  bring  the  objects 
clearly  before  the  mind. 

Word-picture  (werd'pik-tur),  n.  An  accu- 
rate and  vivid  description  of  any  scene  or 
event,  so  that  it  is  brought  clearly  before 
the  mind,  as  if  in  a  picture. 

Wordsmant  (weruVmau),  n.  One  who  at- 
taches undue  importance  to  words;  one  who 
deals  in  mere  words;  a  verbalist.  'Some 
speculative  wordsman.'  Bnshneil.  [Rare  ] 

Word-square  (werd'skwar),  n.  A  square 
formed  by  a  series  of  words  so  selected  and 
arranged  that  the  letters  spell  each  of  the 
words  when  read  across  or  downwards. 

OAR 
ARE 
RED 

Word-square. 

Wordy  (werd'i),  a.  1.  Using  many  words; 
verbose;  as,  a  wordy  speaker.  'A  wordy 
orator  .  .  .  making  a  magnificent  speech 
full  of  vain  promises.'  Steele.—  2.  Contain- 
ing many  words;  full  of  words. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods.  Philipt. 

3.  Consisting  of  words ;  verbal.  '  A  face- 
tious snowball,  a  better-natured  missile  far, 
than  many  a  wordy  jest.'  Dickens.  '  A  si- 
lent but  amused  spectator  of  this  wordy 
combat.'  Charlotte  Bronte. 

rdy  (wurd'i),  a.    Worthy.    [Scotch.] 
(Tore  (wor),  pret.  of  wear. 
Pork  (werk),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  wrought,  some- 
times worked,  a  late  form,  the  first  instance 
we  can  find  of  its  use  being  in  Dryden;  ppr. 
working.    [From  the  noun;  formerly  wer/re, 
wirche,  werche,  A.  Sax.  wercan,  wircan,  wyr- 
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can;  pret.  worhtc,  pp.  yctt'orht.  See  the 
noun.]  1.  To  make  exertion  for  some  end  or 
purpose;  to  hi.-  engagi-d  ..r  employed  oil  some 
task,  labour,  duty,  or  the  like;  to  be  occu- 
pied in  the  performance  of  some  opera- 
tion, process,  or  undertaking;  to  use  efforts 
tur  attaining  soim-  aim  ur  object;  to  labour; 
to  toil. 

If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat. 

z  Thes.  iii.  to. 
My  sweet  mlatnn 

Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says  such  base- 
ness 
Had  never  like  executor.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  customarily  engaged  or  employed 
in  any  business,  trade,   profession,  or  the 
like ;  to  have  more  or  less  permanent  or 
steady  employment;  to  hold  a  situation;  to 
be  in  employment;  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  workman,  man  of  business,  &c. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax  .  .  .  shall  be  confounded. 
Isa.  xfr.  9. 

3.  To  be  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity; 
to  keep  up  a  continuous  movement  or  ac- 
tion; to  act;  to  perform;  to  operate;  to  be 
not  stationary;  us,  a  smoothly  working  ma- 
chine. 

Have  you  a  -working  pulse?  Shaft. 

I  am  sick  with  -working  of  my  thoughts.     Shak. 

4.  To  have  or  take  effect;  to  exercise  influ- 
ence; to  be  effective. 

All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Rom.  viii.  28. 

This  so  -wrought  upon  the  child,  that  he  after- 
wards  desired  to  be  taught.  Locke. 

b.  To  be  in  a  condition  of  strong,  violent,  or 
severe  exertion;  to  be  tossed  or  agitated; 
to  move  or  labour  heavily;  to  toil;  to  heave; 
to  strain. 

The  sea  -wrought  and  was  tempestuous.      Jon,  i.  n. 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  -work  like  madness  in  the  brain.     Coleridge. 

6.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly;  to 
make  progress  with  great  exertion  and  diffi- 
culty; to  proceed  with  a  severe  struggle: 
generally  followed  by  such  adverbs  or  pre- 
positions as  along,  down,  into,  out,  through, 
up,  &c.     '  Till  body  up  to  spirit  work.'  Mil- 
ton. 

Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first! 
Drydtn. 

7.  To  operate  or  act,  as  a  purgative  or  ca- 
thartic. 

Most  purges  heat  a  little ;  and  all  of  them  •work 
best  ...  in  warm  weather  or  in  a  warm  room. 

N.  Grew. 

8.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

Into  wine  or  beer  put  some  like  substances,  while 
they  work.  Bacon. 

— To  work  against,  to  act  in  opposition  to; 
to  oppose  actively. 

Thanks,  but  you  work  against  your  own  desire ; 

For  if  I  could  believe  the  things  you  say 

I  should  but  die  the  sooner.  Tennyson. 

— To  work  on  or  upon,  to  act  on;  to  influ- 
ence; to  practise  upon;  to  excite;  to  charm. 

Vivien,  being  greeted  fair. 

Would  fain  have  wrought  upon  his  cloudy  mood 
With  reverent  eyes  muck-loyal,  shaking  voice, 
And  fluttered  adoration.  Tennyson. 

Work  (w6rk),  v.t.  1.  To  bestow  labour,  toil, 
or  exertion  upon;  to  convert  to  use  by  la- 
bour or  effort;  as,  to  work  a  mine  or  quarry ; 
to  work  lime. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
mines,  and  a  silver  mine,  and  given  the  reason  why 
they  forbare  to  work  them  at  mat  time.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  produce,  accomplish,  or  acquire  by 
labour;  to  bring  about;  to  effect;  to  perform; 
to  do;  as,  to  work  mischief  or  wickedness. 

For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.  3  Cor.  IY.  17. 

One  silly  cross  wrought  all  my  loss.        Shak. 
God,  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wit, 
Among  men's  wits  hath  this  confusion  -wrought. 
Sir  y.  Da-vies. 
They  say  then  that  I  worked  miracles.      Tennyson. 

3.  To  put  or  set  in  action,  exertion,  or  mo- 
tion; to  direct  the  action  of;  to  keep  busy 
or  employed;  to  manage;  to  handle;  as,  he 
works  his  horses  and  his  servants  too  se- 
verely. 

Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  -work  every  nerve. 
Addison. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want  of 
knowledge  in  building  and  working  ships. 

Arbuthnot. 

The  mariners  all  *gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do.  Coleridge. 

4.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion  to  any  state, 
the  state  being  expressed  by  an  adjective 
or  other  word. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 

Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 

Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.     Addison. 


f>.  To  attain  or  make  by  continuous  and  se- 
vere labour,  exertion,  struggle,  or  striving; 
to  force  gradually;  aSj  t0  work  a  passage 
through  a  cloud. 

Through  winds  and  waves,  and  storms  he  works  his 
way.  Addison.  . 

0.  To  influence  by  continued  prompting, 
urging,  or  like  means;  to  gain  over;  to  pre- 
vail upon ;  to  get  into  one's  control ;  to 
manage;  to  lead;  to  induce. 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim. 
Shak. 

If  you  would  work  any  man,  know  his  nature  .uid 
fashions,  and  so  lead  him.  Bacon. 

7.  To  make  into  shape;  to  form;  to  fashion; 
to  mould.  'Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  ma- 
sons wrought.'  Tennyson.  '  Wrought  with 
human  hands  the  creed.'  Tennyson. — 8.  To 
embroider.  *  Napkin  wt'owjht  with  horse  and 
hound.'  Tennyson.  'A  tent  of  satin  ela- 
borately wrought.'  Tennyson. — 9.  To  operate 
on,  as  a  purgative  or  other  drug;  to  purge. 

10.  To  excite  by  degrees;  to  throw  into  a 
state  of  perturbation;  to  agitate  violently; 
as,  to  work  one's  self  into  a  rage.     '  Some 
passion  that  works  him  strongly.'    Shak. 

Then  must  you  speak  .  .  . 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme.  Shak. 

The  two  friends  had  wrought  themselves  to  such 
an  habitual  tenderness  for  the  children  under  their 
direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of 
a  father.  Addison. 

11.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor.— To  work 
a  passage  (naut.),  to  give  one's  work  or  ser- 
vices as  an  equivalent  for  passage -money. — 
To  work  in  or  into,  (a)  to  intermix,  as  one 
material  with  another,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  or  the  like ;  to  interlace ;  to 
weave  in ;  as,  he  worked  the  good  yam  in 
with  the  bad.    (6)  To  cause  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate by  repeated  efforts;  as,  the  tool  was 
slowly  worked  in.   (c)  To  introduce  artfully; 
to  cause  to  make  way  unobservedly ;  to  in- 
sinuate ;  as,  he  easily  works  himself  into  fa- 
vour or  confidence  by  his  plausibility,     (d) 
To  change  or  alter  by  a  gradual  process. 

This  imperious  man  will  -work  us  all 

From  princes  into  pages.  Shak. 

— To  work  off,  to  remove,  free  from,  or  get 
rid  of,  as  by  continued  labour,  exertion,  or 
by  some  gradual  process;  as,  the  impurities 
of  the  liquor  are  wrought  off  by  fermenta- 
tion.— To  work  out,  (a)  to  effect  by  continued 
labour  or  exertion;  to  accomplish. 

Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. Phil,  it  12. 
O  lift  your  natures  up : 

Embrace  our  aims :  work  out  your  freedom. 

Tennyson. 

(&)  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

'  M, — Malvolio;  M, — why,  that  begins  my  name' — 
'Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  I'  Shak. 

(c)  To  erase;  to  efface;  to  remove. 

Tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt 

Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.     Dryden, 

(d)  To  exhaust  by  drawing  all  the  useful  ma- 
terial; as,  to  work  out  a  mine  or  quarry. — 
To  work  up,  (a)  to  stir  up;  to  raise;  to  excite; 
to  agitate. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  -work  up  the  pity  to  a 
greater  height,  was  not  afforded  me  by  the  story. 
Dryden. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea,  when  worked  up  by 
storms.  Addison. 

(&)  To  use  up  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
or  the  like ;  to  expend  in  any  work ;  as,  we 
have  worked  up  all  our  materials. 

The  industry  of  the  people  works  up  all  their  na- 
tive commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manufacture. 

Svttft, 

(c)  To  expand;  to  enlarge;  to  elaborate;  as, 
to  work  up  a  story  or  article  from  a  few 
hints,  (d)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy 
of  by  too  heavy  or  continuous  toil;  to  weary 
or  fatigue  by  hard  work ;  as,  three  months 
at  that  employment  will  completely  work 
him  up. 

Work  (werk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wore,  weorc,  were, 
D.  werk,  Icel.  and  Sw.  verk,  Dan.  vcerk,  G. 
werk,  O.H.G.  werch,  werah,  work;  from 
same  root  as  Gr.  (v^ergon,  work,  eorga,  I  have 
done.]  1.  Exertion  of  strength,  energy,  or 
other  faculty,  physical  or  mental ;  effort  or 
activity  directed  to  some  purpose  or  end; 
toil;  labour;  employment. 

I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the 
North  ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of 
Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to 
his  wife,  '  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work.' 

Shak. 

Man. hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed.  Milton. 

2.  The  matter  upon  which  one  is  employed, 
engaged,  or  labouring;  anything  upon  which 
labour  is  expended ;  that  which  engages 


one's  time  or  attention ;  any  project  in  which 
one  is  engaged;  an  undertaking;  an  enter- 
prise; a  task. 

Now,  by  St.  Paul,  the  work  goes  bravely  on.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  done;  that  which  proceeds 
from  agency;  performance;  action;  deed; 
feat ;  achievement. 

It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 

If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand.          Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  made,  manufactured,  or 
produced;  an  article,  piece  of  goods,  fabric 
or  structure  produced;  a  product  of  nature 
or  art. 

The  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect.  Milton. 

O  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works.  Milton. 

Hence,  specifically,  (a)  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mental  labour;  a  literary  or  ar- 
tistic performance ;  a  composition ;  as,  the 
works  of  Addison;  the  works  of  Mozart. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication 
To  the  great  lord.  Shak. 

(6)  Flowers  or  figures  wrought  with  the 

needle;  embroidery. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin, 

...  1 11  have  the  work  ta'en  out, 

And  give  't  lago.  Shak. 

(c)  Some  extensive  engineering  structure,  as 

a  dock,  embankment,  bridge,  fortifications, 

and  the  like. 

I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  (=fortifications). 

5.  An  industrial  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment; any  establishment  where  labour 
is  carried  on  extensively  or  in  different  de- 
partments; as,  an  iron  work;  a  gas  work, 
&c.,the  plural  works  being  often  applied  to 
one  such  establishment.—  0.  Mannerof  work- 
ing; management;  treatment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries 
make  with  this  innocent  canon.  Stillingfleet, 

7.  In  mining,  ores  before  they  are  cleansed 
and  dressed. — 8.  pi.  In  theol.  moral  duties 
or  external  performances,  as  distinct  from 
faith  or  grace  as  a  ground  for  pardon  or 
justification. 

For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast.  Eph.  ii.  8,  9. 

9.  In  meek,  the  overcoming  of  resistance ; 
the  result  of  one  force  overcoming  another; 
the  act  of  producing  a  change  of  configura- 
tion in  a  system  in  opposition  to  a  force 
which  resists  that  change.  By  English  phy- 
sicists a  unit  of  work  is  taken  as  a  weight  of 
one  pound  lifted  one  foot.  In  raising  a 
pound  weight  one  foot  work  is  done  against 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  thus  a  definite 
amount  of  energy  has  been  placed  in  the 
pound  of  matter  which  it  is  capable  of 
giving  out  again  in  falling  the  foot  which  it 
has  been  raised.— STN.  Labour,  toil,  drudg- 
ery, employment,  occupation,  action,  per- 
formance, feat,  achievement,  composition, 
book,  volume,  production. 

Workable  (werk'a-bl),  a.  That  can  be  worked 
or  that  is  worth  working;  as,  a  workable 
mine;  workable  coal  'Clay  .  .  .  soft  aud 
workable. '  A  scham. 

Workaday  (werk'a-da),  a.  Working-day; 
every-day ;  plodding ;  toiling.  '  Workaday 
humanity. '  Dickens. 

Work-bag  (werk'bag),  n.  A  small  bag  used 
by  ladies  for  containing  needle-work,  &c. ; 
a  reticule. 

Work-box  (werk'boks),  n.  A  small  box  for 
holding  needle-work,  <fcc. 

Work-day  (werk'da),  n.  A  day  for  work;  a 
working-day. 

Worker  (werk'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  works,  performs,  acts,  or  does;  a 
labourer;  a  toiler;  a  performer.  'False 
apostles,  deceitful  workers.'  2  Cor.  xi.  13. 
'Beware  of  evil  workers.'  Phil.  iii.  2. 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping 

something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 

that  they  shall  do.  Tennyson. 

Specifically — 2.  A  working  bee.    See  BEE. 

Work-fellow  (werk'fel-16),  n.  One  engaged 
in  the  same  work  with  another.  Rom.  xvi. 
21. 

Work-folk,  Work-folks  (werk'fok,  werk'- 
foks),  n.  pi.  Persons  engaged  in  manual 
labour.  '  Oversee  my  work-folks. '  Beau. 
&  Ft. 

Wprkful  (werk'ful),  a.  Full  of  work ;  labo- 
rious; industrious.  Dickens.  [Rare.] 

Workhouse  (werklious),  n.  1.  A  house  for 
work;  a  manufactory. 

Protogenes  had  his  workhouse  in  a  garden  out  of 
town.  Dryden. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  #o;      j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  Men;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;     zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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2.  A  house  in  which  able-bodied  paupers 
are  compelled  to  work.  Under  the  ok: 
poor-laws  of  England,  there  was  a  work- 
house in  each  parish,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  bridewell,  where  indigent, 
vagrant,  and  idle  people  were  set  to  work, 
and  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  or 
what  is  termed  indoor  relief.  Some  were 
used  as  places  of  confinement  for  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  who  were  there  confined 
and  compelled  to  labour;  whilst  others  were 
large  almshouses  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  indigent.  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  in 
1834,  these  workhouses  were  described  as, 
generally  speaking,  nurseries  of  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  vice.  By  the  act  alluded  to 
parishes  were  united  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  workhouses,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
poor-law  unions  with  their  workhouses,  ca- 
pable of  containing  from  100  to  500  inmates. 
In  these  establishments  a  suitable  classifi- 
cation of  the  pauper  inmates  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  proper  government  and  disci- 
pline instituted.  The  paupers  of  the  several 
classes  are  kept  employed  according  to  their 
capacity  and  ability.  Religious  and  secular 
instruction  is  supplied,  habits  of  industry, 
cleanliness,  and  order  are  enforced ;  and 
wholesome  food  and  sufficient  clothing  are 
furnished. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers?  Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  charities 
which  remove  such  pests  into  prisons  and  work- 
houses. Bp.  Atterbury. 

Working  (werk'ing),  p.  and  a.  1.  Engaged 
in  or  devoted  to  bodily  toil;  as,  the  working 
classes.— 2.  Laborious;  industrious;  diligent 
in  one's  calling.— 3.  Taking  an  active  part 
in  a  business;  as,  a  working  partner. 

Working  (werk'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  labour- 
ing. —2.  Fermentation. —3.  Movement;  oper- 
ation; as,  the  workings  of  fancy. 

As  she  spoke,  she  read  the  -working*  of  her  sister's 
face.  Ld.  Lytton. 

In  the  fictitious  garb  of  his  narrative,  he  has  clothed 
the  inmost  workings  of  his  heart.  Lever. 

Working-beam  (werk'ing-bem), n.  Inmach. 
see  under  BEAM. 

Working-class  (werk'ing-klas),  n.  A  col- 
lective name  for  those  who  earn  their  bread 
by  manual  labour,  such  as  mechanics,  la- 
bourers, and  others  who  work  for  daily  or 
weekly  wages:  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Working-day  (werk'ing-da),  n.  i.  Any  day 
on  which  work  is  ordinarily  performed,  as 
distinguished  from  Sundays  and  holidays. 

^'Will  you  have  me,  lady?'— 'No,  my  lord,  unless  I 
might  have  another  for  -working-days:  your  grace  is 
too  costly  to  wear  every  day.'  Shak. 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  devoted  or  allotted 
to  work  or  labour;  the  time  each  day  in 
which  work  is  actually  carried  on ;  as,  the 
workmen  agitated  for  a  working-day  of  eight 
hours. 

Working-day  (werk'ing-da),  a.  Relating 
to  days  on  which  work  is  done :  as  opposed 
to  Sundays  or  holidays;  everyday;  plodding; 
laborious.  'This  working-day  world.'  Shak 

Working-drawing  (werk'ing-dra-ing),  n.  A 
drawing  or  plan,  as  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  structure,  machine,  or  the  like,  drawn  to 
a  specified  scale,  and  in  such  detail  as  to 
form  a  guide  for  the  construction  of  the  ob- 
ject represented. 

Working-house  (werk'ing-hous),  n.  A  work- 
shop; a  factory. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  -working-house  of  thought 

Working-party  (werk'ing-par-ti),  n.  Miiit. 
a  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to  some  piece  of 
work  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties.  Men 
so  employed  receive  a  small  sum,  gener- 
ally 4d.,  extra  daily. 

Working -point  ( werk'ing-point ),  n.  In 
mach.  that  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the 
effect  required  is  produced. 
Workless  (werk'les),  a.  1.  Without  work ; 
networking. —2.  Without  works;  not  car- 
ried out  or  exemplified  in  works.  'Idle 
workless  faith.'  Sir  T.  More. 
Workman  (werk'man),  n.  1.  Any  man  em- 
ployed in  work  or  labour,  especially  manual 
labour;  a  labourer;  a  toiler;  a  worker.  The 
term  is  frequently  restricted  to  handicrafts- 
men, as  mechanics,  artisans,  &c.  so  as  to 
exclude  unskilled  labourers,  farm  hands 
etc. 

The  -workman  worthy  is  his  hire.      Chaucer. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  a  skilful  artificer  or 
operator. 

Workmanlike  (werk'man-lik),  a.  Like  or 
becoming  a  skilful  workman ;  skilful ;  well 
performed.  Drayton. 


Workmauly  (werk'man-li),  a.   Skilful;  we 

perfi  irmed ;  workmanlike. 
Workmanly  (werk'man-li),  adv.    In  a  ski 

ful  manner;  in  a  manner  becoming  a  wor 

man.     Shak. 
Workmanship  (werk'man-ship),  n.    i.  Tl 

art  or  skill  of  a  workman ;  the  executic 

or  manner  of  making  anything;  operatii 

Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown  .  . 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship. 

Milton. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  ho 
Tuliaicam  could  ever  have  taught  the  workmansh 
and  use  of  them.  Woodward. 

2.  The  result  or  objects  produced  by  a  work 
man,  artificer,  or  operator.  'Skilled  i 
workmanship  embossed.'  Spenser. 

What  more  reasonable  than  to  think  that  if  we  b 
God  s  workmanship  he  shall  set  this  mark  of  himse 
upon  all  reasonable  creatures.  Tillotson. 

Workmaster  (werk'mas-ter),  n.  The  author 
producer,  performer,  or  designer  of  a  work 
especially  of  a  great  or  important  work  ; 
person  well  skilled  in  work;  a  skilled  work 
man  or  artificer. 

Thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Irork-tnaster,  leads  to  no  excess. 
Milton. 

Work-people  ( werk'pe-pl ),  n.  People  en 
gaged  in  work  or  labour,  particularly  in 
manual  labour. 

Workshop  (werk'shop),  n.  A  shop  or  build 
ing  where  a  workman,  a  mechanic,  or  arti 
ficer,  or  a  number  of  such  individuals,  carr 
on  their  work ;  a  place  where  any  work  o 
handicraft  is  carried  on. 

Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  o 
workshops.  Johnson. 

Work-table  (werk'ta-bl),  n.  A  small  table 
containing  drawers  and  other  convenience! 
for  ladies,  in  respect  of  their  needle-work 

Workwoman  (werk'wu-man),  n.  1.  A  wo 
man  who  performs  any  work.— 2.t  A  woman 
skilled  in  needle-work.  Spenser 

Workydayt  (werk'i-da),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  working  day.]  A  day  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life;  a  working-day, 

Holydays,  if  haply  she  were  gone, 
Like  workydays,  I  wish  would  soon  be  done.    Gay 

Workydayt  (werk'i-da),  a.  Working-day 
plodding;  ordinary;  prosaic.  'A.  workydav 
fortune.'  Shak. 

World  (werld),  n.  [A.  Sax.  world,  worold 
weorold,O.§a.m.werold,  D.wereld.Icel  verold 
Sw.  verld,  0.  E.G.  weralt,  werolt,  worolt, 
Mod.  G.  welt.  The  word  is  clearly  a  com- 
pound meaning  lit.  man-age,  age  of  man, 
hence  generation,  age,  course  of  time,  world. 
Its  elements  are  A.  Sax.  wer,  a  man  (as  in 
wergild),  and  eld,  yld,  age,  akin  to  old; 
Icel.  verr,  a  man,  and  old,  age.  Wer  is  cog- 
nate with  L.  vir,  a  man,  whence  virile, 
virtue.  In  the  phrase  'world  without  end,' 
the  old  sense  of  time  is  still  retained.  In 
like  manner  'the  age'  means  the  world  or 
people  of  the  present  day.)  1.  The  whole 
system  of  created  things ;  all  created  exis- 
tences; the  whole  creation;  the  universe. 

World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies 
whatever.  L,ct,. 

2.  Any  celestial  orb  or  planetary  body,  espe- 
cially considered  as  peopled,  and  as  the  scene 
of  interests  kindred  to  those  of  mankind. 
'The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world.' 
Tennyson. 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 
Addison. 

3.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  thereon; 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

So  he  the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm.        Milton. 
Ferdinand   Magellans  was  the  first  that  encom* 
passed  the  whole  world.  „          Heylin. 

4.  That  part  of  the  globe  generally  known; 
a  large  portion  or  division  of  the  globe;  as, 
the  Old  World  (=the  eastern  hemisphere)- 
the  New  World  (=the  western  hemisphere); 
the  Roman  world.— 6.  The  earth  considered 
as  the  scene  of  man's  present  existence,  or 
the  sphere  of  human  action;  the  present 
state  of  existence. 

All  the  world's  a  stage.  Shak. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 
For  man's  illusion  given.  Moore. 

6.  Any  state  or  sphere  of  existence;  any 
wide  scene  of  life  or  action;  as,  a  future 
world;  the  world  to  come.  'A  creature 
moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. '  Words- 
worth. 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  better  worlds  and  led  the  way 

Goldsmith. 


Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith 

Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death.     Coleridge. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  general- 
the  human  race;  humanity;  mankind. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  -world  ten. 

The  world  is  ashamed  of  being  virtuous.     Sterne. 
Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world.  Tennyson. 

8.  The  public  ;  society ;  people  generally  • 
the  people  among  whom  one  lives. 

For  still  the  world  prevailed,  and  its  dread  laugh 
Which  scarce  the  tirm  philosopher  can  scorn. 

I  have  not  loved  the  -world,  r\or  the  -world  me. 

9.  A  certain  section,  portion,  or  class  of  men 
considered  as  a  separate  or  independent 
whole;  a  number  or  body  of  people  united 
by  a  common    faith,  cause,   aim,  object, 
pursuit,  or  the  like;  as,  the  religious  world- 
the  Christian  world;  the  heathen  world;  the 
political,  literary,  or  scientific  world.   'More 
ambitious  to  figure  in  the  beau-monde  than 
in  the  world  of  letters.'     W.  Irving. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  fashionable 
•world  for  novelty.  If.  Irving. 

10.  Public  or  social  life;  life  in  society;  in- 
tercourse with  one's  fellows. 

Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world.  Shak. 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires.     Waller. 

Thus  let  me  live  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die, 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie.  Pope. 

11.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to 
this  present  state  of  existence  merely;  secu- 
lar affairs  or  interests;  the  concerns  of  this 
life,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  future  life. 

Love  not  the  -world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  r  jn.  ii.  ,5. 

The  -world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 
Wordsworth. 

12.  That  part  of  mankind  wholly  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  this  life;  the  people  exclu- 
sively interested  in  secular  affairs;  those 
concerned  merely  for  the  interests  and  plea- 
sures of  the  present  state  of  existence;  the 
unregenerate  or  ungodly  part  of  humanity. 

I  pray  not  for  the  -world,  but  for  them  which  thou 
hast  given  me.  Jn.  ivii.  9. 

13.  The  ways  and  manners  of  men;  the  prac- 
tices of  life;  the  habits,  customs,  and  usages 
of  society;  social  life  in  its  various  aspects. 

'Tis  not  good  that  children  should  know  any 
wickedness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as 
they  say,  and  know  the  world.  Shak. 

The  girl  might  pass  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better. 
To  know  the  world!  a  modern  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.      Swift. 
He  had  seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society 
yet  retained  the  strong  eccentricities  of  a  man  who 
had  lived  much  alone.  IP.  Irving. 

14.  A  course  of  life;  a  career. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
•world  unjustly.  Richardson. 

16.  The  current  of  events,  especially  as 
affecting  the  individual;  circumstances  or 
affairs,  particularly  those  closely  relating  to 
one's  self.  '  How  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? ' 
'How  the  world  is  changed  with  you.'  Shak. 

16.  Any  system  of  more  or  less  complexity 
or  development,  characterized  by  harmony, 
order,  or  completeness;  anything  forming 
an  organic  whole;  a  microcosm. 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  him.  G.  Herbert. 

Books,  dreams  are  each  a  world;  and  books,  we 

know. 
Are  a  substantial  -world  both  pure  and  good. 

Jt'ordsworth. 

17.  Sphere;  domain; province;  region;  realm, 
as,  the  world  of  dreams;  the  world  of  art. 

Will  one  beam  be  less  intense 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Is  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense?     Tennyson. 

18.  Emblem  of  immensity  or  greatness;  a 
great  multitude  or  quantity;  a  great  degree 
or  measure.     'A  world  of  vile  faults.'    'A 
world  of  torments.'    'A  world  of  company.' 
'His  youthful  hose  ...  a  world  too  wide 
for  his  shrunk  shanks.'    Shak. 

It  cost  me  a  world  of  woe.         Tennyson. 

.9.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases  expressing 
wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  Ac. ;  as, 
what  in  the  world  am  I  to  do?  how  in  all 
the  world  did  you  get  there?—  World  with- 
out end,  to  all  eternity;  eternally;  unceas- 
ngly. 

This  man   .    .   .    thinks  by  talking  -world  without 
nd,  to  make  good  his  integrity.  Milton. 

— All  the  world,  the  whole  world,  the  sum 

what  the  world  contains;  the  representa- 

ive  or  equivalent  of  all  worldly  possessions; 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       «,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  tey. 
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as,  she  is  all  the  world  to  me;  to  gain  the 
whole  ic>.irlil.—Fi.>r  all  the  world,  exactly; 
precisely;  entirely. 
He  was  for  alt  the  world  like  a  forked  radish. 

Shaft, 

—  The  world's  end,  the  remotest  part  of  the 
earth ;  the  most  dUtunt  regions. — All  the 

u'»rld  a  <id  fn'ti  ».-ife,  everybody;  sometimes, 
everybody  worth  speaking  about. 

Madam,  who  were  the  company? — Why,  there  was 
all  the  world  and  his  wife.  Swift. 

All  the  -world  and  his  wife  and  daughter  leave 
cards.  Dickens. 

— To  go  to  the  world,  au  old  phrase  signify- 
ing to  get  married. 

ThuSjCWj1  every  one  to  the  -world,  but  I — I  may  sit 
in  a  corner  and  cry,  heigh-ho,  for  a  husband. 

Shak. 

Hence  the  expression  woman  of  the  world 
(  =  married  woman),  used  by  Audrey  in  As 
You  Like  It. 

I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.  Shak. 

World-hardened  (werld'hard-nd),  a.  Hard- 
ened by  the  love  of  worldly  things. 

Worldliness  (werld'li-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  worldly,  or  of  being  addicted  to  tem- 
poral gain,  advantage,  or  enjoyment ;  an 
unduly  strong  passion  or  craving  for  the 
good  things  of  this  life  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
desire  for  the  better  things  of  the  life  to 
come.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Worldling  (werld'ling),  n.  [  World,  and  term. 
•ling.}  One  who  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  affairs  and  interests  of  this  life;  one 
whose  whole  mind  is  bent  on  gaining  tem- 
poral possessions,  advantages,  or  enjoy- 
ments ;  one  whose  thoughts  are  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  interests  or  concerns  of 
the  present  existence. 

God  of  the  world  and  worldlings  I  me  call. 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the  sky. 

Spenser. 

The  covetous  worldling,  in  his  anxious  mind. 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind.    Dryden. 

Worldly  (werldli).  a.    1.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  state 
of  existence;   temporal;   secular;  human. 
'  Worldly  chances  and  mishaps.'    Shak. 
Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done.        Shak. 
With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow. 

Common  Prayer. 

2.  Devoted  to,  interested  in,  or  connected 
with  this  present  life,  and  its  cares,  advan- 
tages, or  pleasures,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  a  future  life;  desirous  of  temporal  bene- 
fit or  enjoyment  merely;  earthly,  as  opposed 
to  heavenly  or  spiritual;  carnal;  sordid; 
vile ;  as,  worldly  lusts,  cares,  affections, 
pleasures,  Ac. ;  worldly  men.  '  To  live  secure, 
worldly,  and  dissolute.'  Milton.  'Interest, 
pride,  worldly  honour.'  Dryden. 

When  we  have  called  off  our  thoughts  from  worldly 
pursuits  and  engagements,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
are  we  at  liberty  to  fix  them  on  the  best,  the  most 
deserving  and  desirable  of  objects,  God.  Atterbury. 

Worldly  (werldli),  adv.  In  a  worldly  man- 
ner; with  relation  to  this  life. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

Be  wisely  -worldly,  be  not  worldly  wise.     Quarles. 

Worldly-minded  (werld'li-mlnd-ed),  a.  De- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  property  and  to 
temporal  enjoyments. 

Worldly -mindedness  (werld'li-mlnd-ed- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
worldly;  a  predominating  love  and  pursuit 
of  this  world's  goods,  to  the  exclusion  of 
piety  and  attention  to  spiritual  concerns. 
Bp.  Sanderson. 

World-sharert  (werld'shar-er),  n.  A  sharer 
of  the  earth. 

World-wearied  (werld'we-rid),  a.  Tired  of 
the  world. 

World-Wide  (werld'wld),  a.  Wide  as  the 
world;  extending  over  or  pervading  all  the 
world;  widely  spread;  as,  world-vnde  fame. 

Worm  (werm),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wyrm,  a  worm, 
or  very  commonly  a  serpent,  a  dragon,  or 
similar  monster;  D.  worm,  G.  wurm,  Goth. 
vaurms,  Icel.  ormr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  orm  (with 
usual  loss  of  initial  v) ;  cog.  L.  vermis,  a 
worm  (whence  vermicular  and  vermin'); 
Lith.  Hrminis,  Ir.  cruimh,  Skr.  krimi,  a 
worm  (the  last  word  being  the  ultimate 
origin  of  crimson,  carmine).  The  word  has 
lost  an  initial  guttural,  and  is  referred  to  a 
root  kar,  to  move,  seen  also  in  L.  curro,  to 
run.]  1.  A  term  loosely  applied  to  any 
small  creeping  animal  or  reptile,  entirely 
wanting  feet  or  having  but  very  short  ones, 
including  such  various  forms  as  the  earth- 
worm; the  larvae  or  grubs  of  certain  insects, 


as  caterpillars,  maggots,  Ac. ;  intestinal  pa- 
rasites, as  the  tape-worm,  thread-worm,  Ac. ; 
certain  lacertilians,  as  the  blind-worm,  &c. 
2.f  A  serpent;  a  snake. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Xilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not?  Shak. 

O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  didst  thou  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm.  MiHon. 

3.  pi.  A  term  applied  formerly  by  English 
zoologists  as  equivalent   to  the   Linnrean 
class  of  animals  Vermes.    See  VERSIES. — 

4.  pi.  A  name  specifically  applied  to  the 
Entozoa,  or  that  division  of  parasitic  ani- 
mals which  exist  chiefly  in  the  intestines, 
but  sometimes  in  the  tissues  of  the  organs 
of  other  animals;  also  to  the  disease  due 
to  the  presence  of  such  parasites.  —  5.  Fig. 
something  that  slowly  and  silently  eats  or 
works  its  way  internally  to  the  destruction 
or  pain  of  the  object  affected;  as,  (a)  em- 
blematic of  corruption,  decay,  or  death. 

Thus  chides  she  Death, 
'  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm  what  dost  thou 

mean, 

To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath!'      Shak. 
My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone. 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 

Are  mine  alone.  Byron. 

(b)  Emblematic  of  the  gnawing  torments  of 
conscience;  remorse. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul. 
Shak. 

6.  An  epithet  of  scorn,  disgust,  contempt, 
sometimes  of  contemptuous  pity;  a  poor, 
grovelling,  despised,  debased  creature;  also, 
a  person  who  silently,  slowly,  and  persist- 
ently works  or  studies;  as,  a  book-worm. 

Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlooked  even  in  thy  birth. 
Shak. 

7.  Anything  resembling  a  worm  in  appear- 
ance, especially  when  in  motion;  anything 
vermicular  or  spiral;  as,  (a)  the  spiral  of  a 
cork-screw.    (&)  The  thread  on  the  shaft  or 
core  of  a  screw,    (c)  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  branches  of  iron  or  steel  twisted 
in  reverse  directions  and  attached  to  a  staff: 
used  for  extracting  the  cartridge  from  a 
cannon  when  it  is  not  desired  to  explode 
the  charge,     (d)  A  spiral  wire  on  the  end  of 
a  ramrod  for  withdrawing  a  charge  from 
a  musket,  &c.    (e)  The  spiral  pipe  in  a  still 
or  condenser  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  through  which  the  vapour  is 
conducted  to  cool  and  condense  it.     See 
STILL.     (/)  A  small  vermicular  ligament 
under  the  tongue  of  a  dog.    This  ligament 
is  frequently  cut  out  when  the  animal  is 
young,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  dis- 
position to  gnaw  at  everything.    The  oper- 
ation was  formerly  supposed  to  prevent 
rabies  or  madness. 

There  is  one  easy  artifice 

That  seldom  has  been  known  to  miss; 

To  snarl  at  all  things  right  or  wrong. 

Like  a  mad  dog  that  has  a  worm  in's  tongue. 

S.  Butler. 

Worm  (werm),  v.i.    1.  To  advance  by  wrig- 
gling ;  as,  he  worms  along.    In  this  sense 
used  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  to  signify  a 
slow,  insidious,  insinuating  progress;  as,  he 
wormed  himself  into  favour. — 2.  To  work 
slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 
When  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 
Your  colour  faded.  Herbert. 

Worm  (werm),  v.t.  1.  To  effect  by  slow  and 
stealthy  means ;  specifically,  to  extract,  re- 
move, expel,  and  the  like,  by  underhand 
means  continued  perseveringly:  generally 
with  out  or  from. 

They  find  themselves  ivormed  out  of  all  power. 
Swift. 

Who've  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser's  chest, 
And  awm'rfhis  secret/V<wi  a  traitor's  breast. 
Crabbe. 

2.  To  cut  the  vermicular  ligament,  called  a 
worm,  from  under  the  tongue  of. 

The  men  repaired  her  ladyship's  cracked  china, 
and  assisted  the  laird  in  his  sporting  parties,  wormed 
his  dogs,  and  cut  the  ears  of  his  terrier  puppies. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

3.  To  remove  the  charge,  &c.,  from,  as  a 
gun,  by  means  of  a  worm.   See  WORM,  n.  7, 
(c),  (d).— 4.  Naut.toviind  rope,  yarn,  orother 
material,spirallyround,between  the  strands 
of,  as  of  a  cable;  or  to  wind  with  spun  yarn, 
as  a  smaller  rope;  an  operation  performed 
for  the  purpose  of   rendering  the  surface 
smooth  for  parcelling  and  serving. 

Worm  (werm),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
worms;  produced  by  worms;  as,  worm  fever. 

Worm-bark  (werm'bark),  n.  Same  as  Suri- 
nam Bark. 

Worm-cast  (werm'kast),  n.  A  small  in- 
testine-shaped mass  of  earth  voided  often 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  earth- 
worm after  all  the  digestible  matter  has  been 


extracted  from  it.    '  As  hollow  as  this  ivorm- 
cast  under  my  feet.'    Mrs.  Craik. 
Worm-eat  (werm'et),  v.t.  To  gnaw  or  perfor- 
ate, as  is  done  by  worms ;  hence,  to  impair 
by  a  slow,  insidious  process. 
Leave  off  these  vanities  which  worm-eat  your  brain. 

Worm-eaten  (werm'et-n),  a.  1.  Gnawed  by 
worms;  having  a  number  of  internal  cavities 
made  by  worms;  as,  worm-eaten  boards, 
planks,  or  timber.  'Concave  as  a  covered 
gobletoravorm-tfotonnnt'  Shak.  Hence — 
2.  Old;  worn-out;  worthless.  Raleigh. 

Worm-eatenness(werm'et  n-nes),  n.  State 
of  being  worm-eaten;  rottenness. 

Wormed  (wdrmd),  a.  Bored  or  penetrated 
by  worms;  injured  by  worms. 

Worm-fence  (werm'fens),  n.  A  zigzag  fence 
made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon 
each  other:  sometimes  called  &  Stake  Fence. 

Worm-fever  (werm'fe-ver),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  infantile  remittent  fever. 

Wprm-gear  (wArm'gfir),  n.  In  mach.  &  com- 
bination consisting  of  a  shaft  fitted  with  an 
endless  screw  which  works  into  a  spirally 
toothed  wheel.  See  under  ENDLESS. 

Worm -grass,  Worm-seed  (werm'gras, 
werm'sed),  n.  Names  given  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Spigelia.  See  SPIGELIA. 

Worm-hole  (werm'hol),  n.  A  hole  made  by 
the  gnawing  of  a  worm.  '  To  fill  with  worm- 
holes  stately  monuments.'  Shak. 

Worming  (werm'ing),  n.  Kaut.  yarn  or 
other  material  wound  spirally  round  ropes 
between  the  strands. 

Worm-like  (werm 'Ilk),  a.  Resembling  a 
worm;  spiral;  vermicular. 

WormUng  (werm'ling),  n.  Lit.  a  little 
worm;  hence,  a  weak,  mean  creature. 

O  dusty  ivormlingl  dar'st  thou  strive  and  stand 
With  Heaven's  high  Monarch?  Chapman. 

Worm-Oil  (werm'oil),  n.  An  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  anthelmin- 
ticum.  It  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 
Worm-powder  (werm'pou-d6r),  n.  A 
powder  used  for  expelling  worms  from  the 
intestinal  canal  or  other  open  cavities  of  the 
body. 

Worm-seed  (werm'sed),  n.  1.  A  seed  which 
has  the  property  of  expelling  worms  from 
the  intestinal  tube  or  other  open  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  is  brought  from  the  Levant, 
and  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Arte- 
misia (A.  santonica),  which  is  a  native  of 
Tartar/ and  Persia.  See  SANTONIN.— 2.  The 
seed  of  Erysimum  cheiranthoides  or  treacle- 
mustard. — 3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spigelia. 
See  SPIGELIA. 

Worm-shaped  (werm'shapt),  a.      In  lot. 
same  as  Vermicular  (which  see). 
Worm-Shell  (werm'shel),  n.     The  species  of 
the  genus  Vermetus:  so  called  from  then- 
long  twisted  shape. 

Worm- tea  (werm'te),  n.  A  decoction  of 
some  plant,  generally  a  bitter  plant,  used  as 
an  anthelmintic. 

Wormul  (wor'mul),  n.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  worm-ill.]  A  sore  or  tumour  on  the 
back  of  cattle  caused  by  the  larva  of  an  in- 
sect which  punctures  the  skin  and  deposits 
its  eggs;  a  warble.  Called  also  Wornal, 
Wornii. 

Worm-wheel  (werm'whel),  n.  A  wheel 
which  gea^s  with  an  endless  or  tangent  screw 
or  worm,  receiving  or  imparting  motion. 
By  this  means  a  powerful  effect  with  a 
diminished  rate  of  motion  is  communicated 
from  one  revolving  shaft  to  another.  See 
under  ENDLESS  and  TANGENT,  a. 
Wormwood  (werm'wud),  n.  [Apparently 
a  compound  of  worm  and 
wood,  but  really  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  older  name 
having  no  connection 
with  worm  or  wood.  The 
older  name  was  wermode, 
weremod,  A.Sax.  werm6d, 
which  is  the  same  word 
asD.  wermoet,  O.L  G.wer- 
muode,  weremede,  O.H.G. 
werimuota,  wennuota, 
wormota,  Mod.  G.  wer- 
inuth.  'The  compound 
wermdd  unquestionably 
means  ware  -  mood  or 
mind  -  preserver,  and 
points  back  to  some  pri- 
mitive belief  as  to  the 
curative  properties  of  the 
plant  in  mental  affec- 
tions.' Skeat.  (See  WART, 
MOOD.)  The  alteration  of  the  word  to  worm- 
wood was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  plant  was  used  as  a  remedy  for 


Wormwood  (Artemi- 
sia Absinthium). 
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worms  in  the  intestines.)  1.  The  common 
name  of  several  plants  of  the  genus  Arte 
misia.  Common  wormwood(^.  Absinthium) 
a  well-known  plant,  is  celebrated  for  its 
intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating 
qualities,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  an  in- 
gredient in  various  medicinal  preparations, 
and  even  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  II 
is  also  useful  in  destroying  worms  in  chil- 
dren.— 2.  An  emblem  of  bitterness. 

Weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain. 

Shak. 

His  presence  and  his  communications  were  gat 
and  wormwood  to  his  once  partial  mistress. 

Sir  If.  San. 

Wormy  (werm'i),  n.  1.  Containing  a  worm; 
abounding  with  worms.  '  Their  wormy  beds.' 
Shak.—  2.  Earthy;  grovelling.  'Sordid  and 
wormy  affections.'  Bp.  Keynolds.—S.  As- 
sociated with  worms  or  the  grave;  gravelike; 
gloomy.  'A  weary  wormy  darkness.'  E. 
B.  Browning. 

Worn  (woruX  pp.  of  wear;  as,  a  garment 
long  worn. 

Wornal,  Wornil  (wortal,  wor'nil),  n.    See 

WORMUL. 

Worn-out  (worn'out),  a.  L  Quite  consumed; 
destroyed  or  much  injured  by  wear;  as,  a 
worn-out  garment.—  2.  Wearied;  exhausted 
as  with  toil 

The  worn-ouf  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.  Tennyson. 

3.t  Past;  gone.  'This  pattern  of  the  worn- 
out  age.'  Shak. 

Worriecow  (wu'ri-kou),  n.  [Worrie,  to 
worry,  or  warrie,  to  curse,  and  cow,  a  hobgob- 
lin, from  Icel.  kiiga,  to  frighten.)  [Scotch.] 

1.  A  hobgoblin;  the  devil.    Sir  W.  Scott.— 

2.  Any  frightful  object  ;  an  ugly  awkward 
looking  person;  a  fright;  a  bugbear;  a  scare- 
crow.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Worrier  (wu'ri-er),  n.    One  that  worries  or 

harasses.      '  The  worriers  of  souls.'     Dr. 

Spencer. 
Worriment  (wu'ri-ment),  n.     Trouble; 

anxiety;  worry.    Goodrich. 
Worrisome  (wu'ri-snm),  a.     Causing  worry 

or  annoyance;  troublesome. 

Come  in  at  once  with  that  -worrisome  cough  of  yours. 
R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Worrit  (wnrft),  r.t  To  worry;  to  harass; 
to  annoy;  to  vex.  [Colloq.  or  slang.) 

Tm  worrited  to  that  degree  that  I'm  almost  off  my 
n=ad.  Die/tens. 

Worrit  (wur'it),  n.  "Worry;  annoyance;  vexa- 
tion. '  Wear  me  away  with  fret,  and  fright, 
and  worrit.'  Dickens.  [Colloq.  or  slang.) 

Worry  (wu'ri),  i>.«.  pret.  &  pp.  worried;  ppr. 
worrying.  [O.E.  wirie,  wurie,  worowe,  &c., 
from  A.  Sax.  wyrgan,  seen  in  A-wyrgan,  to 
choke  or  strangle,  injure,  violate;  D.  worgen, 
wurgen,  to  strangle;  Q.  wiirgen,  O.H.O. 
wurgan,  to  strangle,  to  suffocate;  perhaps 
from  same  root  as  wring,  wrong,  these  being 
nasalized  forms.  The  meaning  may  have 
been  partly  influenced  by  O.E.  woren,  to 
fatigue,  allied  to  weary.  ]  1.  To  seize  by  the 
throat  with  the  teeth;  to  tear  with  the  teeth. 
as  dogs  when  fighting  ;  to  injure  badly  or 
kill  by  repeated  biting,  tearing,  shaking,  and 
the  like,  as  a  dog  worries  a  sheep;  a  terrier 
worries  a  rat. 

A  hell-hound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death; 
That  dog  that  hath  his  teeth  before  his  eyes 
To  -worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood. 

2.  To  tease;  to  trouble;  to  harass  with"im- 
portunity  or  with  care  and   anxiety;   to 
plague;  to  bother;  to  vex;  to  persecute. 

Let  them  rail 
And  then  -worry  one  another  at  their  pleasure. 

Worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent      Swiff. 
It's  your  lean,  hungry  men  who  are  continually 
•worrying  society,  ana  setting  the  whole  community 
by  the  ears.  If.  'mine. 

3.  To  fatigue;  to  harass  with  labour 
Worry  (wu'riXtj.i.   1.  To  be  engaged  in  tear- 

ing and  mangling  with  the  teeth;  to  fight 
as  dogs.  —  2.  To  be  unduly  careful  Ind 
anxious;  to  be  in  solicitude,  disquietude  or 
pain;  to  be  troubled;  to  fret;  as,  the  child 
worries.  —3.  To  be  suffocated  by  something 
stopping  the  windpipe;  to  choke.  (Scotch.) 

Ye  have  fasted  lang  and  worried  on  a  midge. 

Worry  (wu'ri).  n.    1.  The  act  of  worrynufor 
he  act  °f  killing 


They  will  open  on  the  scent  .  .  .  and  join  in  the 
taorry  as  eagerly  as  the  youngest  hound. 

2.  Perplexity  ;  trouble  ;  harassing  turmoil  ; 
as,  the  worry  of  business:  the  worry  of  poli- 
tics. "The  cares  and  worries  of  life.'  Lever 
[Colloq.] 


Worrying  (wu'ri-ing),  p.  and  a.  Teasing; 
troubling;  harassing;  fatiguing;  as,  a  wornj- 

in<t  .lay. 

Worryingly  (wu'ri-ins-li),  adv.  In  a  worry- 
ing manner;  trasin^l.v;  hurassingly. 

Worse  (wers),  a.  [O.E.  werse,  worse,  adj., 
wers.  worg,  adv.;  A.  Sax.  icyrsa,  adj.,  ?n/yy, 
adv.;  O.  Sax.  wirso,  O.  Fris.  icirra.  werra 
(with  assimilation  of  the  a);  Icel.  verr,  verri, 
Dan.  vcerre,  Goth,  vain,  &dv.tvaintiza,  adj. 
The  root  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
ofwwr.  (See  WAR.)  Worse  and  its  superla- 
tive worst  are  used  as  the  comparative  and 
superlative  of  the  adjectives  ill  and  bad, 
which  have  themselves  no  comparatives  and 
superlatives ;  radically  of  course  they  have 
no  connection  with  ill  or  bad.]  1.  Bud  or  ill 
in  a  greater  degree;  more  bad  or  evil;  more 
depraved  and  corrupt;  having  good  qualities 
in  a  less  degree;  less  perfect;  less  good;  of 
less  value;  inferior:  applied  to  moral,  phy- 
sical, or  acquired  qualities. 

Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse. 
What  were  the  lips  the  -worse  for  one  poor  kiss! 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  -worse.        Peele. 

Though  his  tongue 

Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  -worse  appear 
The  better  reason.  Milton. 

2.  More  unwell;  more  sick;  in  poorer  health. 

She  .  .  .  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse.  Mark  v.  26. 

3.  In  a  less  favourable  situation ;  more  ill 
off. 

Why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.  Shak. 

What  gave  rise  to  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  -worse. 

R.  H.  Barham. 

Used  substantively,  often  with  the:  (a) 
not  the  advantage;  loss;  defeat;  disadvan- 
tage. 

And  Judah  was  put  to  the  -worse  before  Israel;  and 
they  fled  every  man  to  their  tents.  2  Kings  xiv.  12. 

(&)  Something  less  good  or  desirable. 

Thus  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind 

Shak. 

Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  -worse  than  gold.  Shak. 

A  man  .  .  .  always  thinks  the  -worse  of  a  woman 
who  forgives  him  for  making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue. 
Richardson. 

Worse  (wers),  adv.  L  In  a  manner  more  evil 
or  bad. 

We  will  deal  -worse  with  thee  than  with  them. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere. 
MM! 

2.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree;  less. 

Thou  shalt  serve  me  :  if  I  like  thee  no  -worse  after 
dinner.  Shak. 

3.  In  a  greater  manner  or  degree :  with  a 
notion  of  eviL 

That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown.  Shak. 

Worset  (wers),  v.t.  To  worst;  to  put  to  dis- 
advantage; to  discomfit. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us  and  -worse  our  foes. 

Milton. 

Worsen  (w£rs'n),  v.t.  1.  To  worse;  to  make 
worse. 

It  worsens  and  slugs  the  most  learned.    Milton. 
2.  To  obtain  advantage  of.  Southey.  [Rare  ] 
Worsen  (wers'n),  v.i.    To  grow  worse;  to 
deteriorate.    [Rare.] 

There  grew  up  a  speculation,  which  was  hardly  a 
belief,  but  which  put  aside  a  mass  of  fables  and  in 
many  points  approximated  to  the  truth,  concerning 
the  nature  of  God.  But  as  a  living  creed  it  -worsened; 
and  as  an  instrument  for  the  government  of  conduct 
it  more  and  more  lost  its  power.  Gladstone. 

Worsening  (w6rs'n-ing),  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  growing  worse. 

The  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  heen 
time  enough  for  much  worsening.  George  Eliot. 

Worser  (wers'er),  a.  and  adv.  An  old  and 
redundant  comparative  of  worse,  probably 
as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to,  and  on  type  of 
better;  as,  'he  knew  the  better,  chose  the 
worser  part.'  It  has,  moreover,  the  analogy 
of  lesser  to  sanction  its  use.  It  is  not  now 
much  used  in  literature  except  in  poetry  or 
in  rhetorical  or  affectedly  quaint  writing. 
It  still  holds  a  place  in  the  vulpar  speech. 

I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do.        Shak. 
Thou'rt  ti-orser  than  a  hog.        y.  Baillie. 
Civil  war  .  .  .  waged  by  foreign  co-operation,  is  a 
•worser  form  of  civil  war.  Brougham. 

The  experience  of  man's  -worser  nature,  which  in- 
tercourse  with  ill-chosen  associates,  &c.  Hallam. 

Worship  (wer'ship),  n.  [Worth,  and  term. 
-skip;  A.  Sax.  weorthscipe,  honour;  comp. 
L.  dignitas.  See  WORTH,  and  extract  from  , 


Trench  under  v.  t.  2.)  1.  The  stateorquality 
of  being  worthy;  excellence  of  character; 
dignity;  worth;  worthiness. 

Ellin  born  of  noble  state 

And  muckle  worshif  in  his  native  land.   Spenser. 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand 
By  giving  it  the  worshif  of  revenge.        Shak. 
It  will  be  to  your  worship,  as  my  knight, 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round. 

2.  A  title  of  honour  used  in  addresses  to 
certain  magistrates  and  others  nf  rank  or 
station:  sometimes  used  ironically. 

He  desired  their  worships  ('the  common  herd')  to 
think  it  was  hia  infirmity.  Shak. 

My  father  desires  your  worship's  company.  Sltak. 
Against  your  worship  when  had  Sherlock  writ! 
Or  Page  pour  d  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit.    Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  performing  devotional  acts  in 
honour  of;  especially,  the  act  of  paying 
divine  honours  to  the  Supreme  Being;  or 
the  reverence  and  homage  paid  to  him  in 
religious  exercises,  consisting  in  adoration, 
confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  the 
like. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  religion. 
TilJotson. 

4.  Reverence;  honour;  respect;  civil  defer- 
ence. 

Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of 
them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.  Luke  xiv.  10. 

Kings  are  like  stars— they  rise  and  set— they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose.    Shelley. 

5.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect;  un- 
bounded admiration ;    loving  or  admiring 
devotion. 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyebrows,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Loyalty,  disciplineship,  all  that  was  ever  meant  by 
hero-worship,  lives  perennially  in  the  human  bosom. 

Worship  (wer'ship),  v.t.  pret  &  pp!^ "iror- 
shipped;  ppr.  worshipping.  1.  To  adore;  to 
pay  divine  honours  to;  to  reverence  with 
supreme  respect  and  veneration;  to  perform 
religious  service  to. 

Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God.     Ex.  xxxiv.  14. 

Adore  and  worship  God  supreme.        Milton. 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found. 

Freedom  to  worship  God.  Hetnjns. 

2.  To  pay  honours  to;  to  honour;  to  dignify; 
to  treat  with  reverence  or  respect.     '  Not 
tcorshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.'    Shak. 

These  have  sworn 
To  fight  my  wars,  and  worship  ine  their  king. 

Tennyson. 

A  phrase  in  one  of  our  occasional  Services  has 
sometimes  offended  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  early  uses  of  English  words.  ...  I  refer  to  the 
words  in  our  Marriage  Service  •  with  my  body  I  thee 
worship:  But  'worship'  or  ' worthship  meant 
'honour'in  our  early  English,  and  'to  worship'  to 
honour,  this  meaning  of  worship±l\\\  very  harmlessly 
surviving  in  the  title  of  '  your  worship,'  addressed 
to  the  magistrate  on  the  bench.  So  little  was  it  re- 
stricted of  old  to  the  honour  which  man  is  bound  to 
pay  to  God.  that  it  was  employed  by  Wiclif  to  ex- 
press the  honour  which  God  will  render  to  his  faith- 
ful  servants  and  friends.  Thus,  our  Lord's  declar- 
ation, •  If  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 
honour;  in  wiclifs  translation  reads  thus,  '  If  any 
man  serve  me,  my  Father  shall  worship  him.' 

Trench. 

3.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately;  to  devote 
one's  self  to ;  to  act  towards  or  treat  as  if 
divine;  to  idolize;  as,  to  worship  wealth  or 
power. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her.    Carew. 
Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worship  thine  own  lusts. 
Tennyson. 

Sra.  To  adore,  revere,  reverence,  venerate, 
honour,  idoli/e. 

Worship  (wer'ship),  v.i.  To  perform  acts 
of  adoration;  to  perform  religious  service. 

Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain. 

Worshlpabllity  (wer'ship-a-biri-ti)"  IT  The 
state  of  being  worthy  of  being  worshipped; 
the  capability  of  being  worshipped.  Cole- 
ridge. (Rare.) 

Worshipable  (wer'ship-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
or  worthy  of  being  worshipped.  Coleridge. 

Worshiper.    See  WORSHIPPER. 

Worshipful  (wer'ship-ful),  a.  1.  Claiming 
respect;  worthy  of  honour  from  its  charac- 
ter or  dignity;  honourable. 

This  is  worshipful  society.  Shak. 

2.  A  term  of  respect  specially  applied  to 
magistrates  and  corporate  bodies;  some- 
times a  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Worshipfully  (werthip-fnl-li),  adv.  In  a 
worshipful  manner:  respectfully;  honour- 
ably. '  See  that  she  be  buried  icorvhipfully.' 
Tennyson. 

Worshipfulness  (wer/ship-fnl-nes).n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  worshipful. 

Worshipper  (wer'ship-er).  n.  One  who  wor- 
ships; one  who  pays  divine  honours  to  any 
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In-ill;,';  "lie  win.  adores.   '  Outlast  thy  Deity? 
Deity?  nay,  thy  uxtrthifptri.'    Tennyson. 
Spelled  also  Worshiper. 
Worst  (werst),  a.    [Superl.  of  worse  (which 
see)  ]    Bad  in  the  highest  degree,  whether 
in  a  moral  or  physical  sense ;  as,  the  wont 
sinner;   the  worst  disease;  the  worst  evil 
that  can  befall  a  state  or  an  individual. 
Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinking. 

Asthou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  tliy  ztwtf  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words.  S&&, 

Corrupted  freemen  are  the  -worst  of  staves. 

Garrick. 

Worst  (werst),  ».  That  which  is  most  evil 
or  bad ;  the  most  evil,  severe,  aggravated, 
or  calamitous  state  or  condition :  usually 
with  the. 

He  is  always  sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the 
•worst  comes  to  the  -worst.  Addison. 

—At  the  worst,  in  the  most  evil  state  or  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  '  Thou  hast  me 
at  the  worst.'  Shak. 

Things  at  the  worst  wilt  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before.  Shak. 

To  put  to  the  worst,  to  inflict  defeat  on ; 

to  overthrow. 

Who  ever  knew  Truth////  to  the  -worst  in  free  and 
open  encounter?  Milton. 

Worst  (werst),  ado.  Most  or  least,  accord- 
in"1  to  the  sense  of  the  verb.  '  When  thou 
didst  hate  him  worst.'  Shak.  'The  gods 
lolike  this  worst.'  Shak. 

Worst  (werst),  v.t.  To  get  the  advantage 
over  in  contest;  to  defeat;  to  overthrow. 

The  victorious  Philistines  were  -worsted  by  the 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  conquering  army.  South. 

Worst  (werst),  ».t.  To  (rrow  worse;  to  de- 
teriorate; to  worsen.  [Rare.] 

Anne  haggard.  Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the 
neighbourhood  worsting,  .  .  .  had  long  been  a  dis- 
tress to  him.  Itfiss  Austen. 

Worsted  (wus'ted),  n.  [From  Worsted,  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.] 
A  variety  of  woollen  yarn  or  thread,  spun 
from  long -staple  wool  which  has  been 
combed,  and  which  in  the  spinning  is  twis- 
ted harder  than  ordinary.  It  is  knit  or 
woven  into  stockings,  carpets,  &c. 

But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Of  double  worstede  was  his  semi-cope.   Chaucer. 

Worsted  (wus'ted),a.  Consisting  of  worsted; 
made  of  worsted  yarn  ;  as,  worsted,  stock- 
ings; worsted  work. 

Wort  (wert),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wyrt,  a  wort,  a 
plant;  G.  wurz,  Goth,  vaurts,  Icel.  and  Dan. 
urt.  This  word  is  contained  in  orchard. 
It  is  the  last  element  in  a  number  of  com- 
pound words,  names  of  plants.  ]  1.  A 
plant;  an  herb;  now  used  chiefly  or  wholly 
in  compounds,  as  in  mugwort,  liverwort, 
spleenwftri. — 2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
'  Planting  of  wortu  and  onions.'  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Wort  (wert),  n.  [A.  Sax.  win,  weort,  wort, 
must;  Icel.  mrtr,  wort,  new  beer;  O.D.  wort, 
new  beer;  O.  wurze,  bier-wurze,  wort:  whal 
relationship  (if  any)  it  has  to  the  preceding 
word  is  not  very  clear.]  New  beer  unfer- 
mented  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation;  the 
sweet  infusion  of  malt  or  grain. 

Worth  (werth),  D.t.  [A.  Sax.  weorthim.  to 
be  or  to  become;  pret.  wearth,  pi.  wurdon, 
Icel.  vertha,  Dan.  vorde,  D.  warden,  G.  wer 
den,  Goth,  vairthan;  same  root  as  in  L 
eerto,  to  turn,  whence  E.  verse  (which  see). 
To  be;  to  become;  to  betide. 

My  joye  is  turned  into  strife. 

That  sober  shall  I  never  worths.     Officer. 

This  verb  is  now  used  only  in  the  phrase 
woe  worth  the  day,  woe  worth  the  man,  Ac. 
in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  imperative  mood 
and  the  noun  in  the  dative,  the  phrase  be 
ing  equivalent  to  woe  be  to  the  day,  etc. 
Worth  (worth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  weorth,  wurth 
price,  value,  honour,  dignity,  or  as  an  adj 
honourable ;  so  in  the  other  Teutonic  Ian 
guages  the  forms  of  the  noun  and  adjectiv 
are  either  the  same  or  but  little  different 
perhaps  from  root  of  A.  Sax.  weoi  than,  Goth 
aairthan,  to  be,  to  become.]  1.  Thatqualit 
of  a  thing  which  renders  it  valuable;  value 
hence,  value  as  expressed  in  a  standard,  a 
money;  price;  rate;  as,  the  worth  of  a  day 
labour  may  be  estimated  in  money  or  i 
goods;  the  worth  of  labour  is  settled  betwee 
the  hirer  and  the  hired;  the  worth  of  con 
modifies  is  usually  the  price  they  will  brin 
in  market ;  but  price  is  not  always  worth 
'  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation 
Shak.— 2.  That  which  one  is  worth;  posse 
sions;  substance;  wealth;  riches. 

He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  outward  -worth. 


3.  Value  in  respect  of  mental  or  moral  qua- 
ities;  desert;  merit;  excellence;  virtue;  as, 
i  man  or  magistrate  of  great  worth,  or  of 
no  great  worth. 

And  in  a  word,  for  far  behind  his  -worth 
Comes  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow, 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.  Shafc, 
•*.  Importance ;  valuable  qualities;  worthi- 
ness; excellence:  applied  to  things;  as,  these 
;hings  have  since  lost  their  worth. 

Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now. 

Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  Vtfrtft  held.    Sftafc. 

SYN.  Value,  excellence,  desert,  merit,  price, 
rate. 

Worth  (werth),  a.  1.  Equal  in  value  to ; 
equal  in  price  to. 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 
ShuJk. 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are 
•worth  nothing  to  me.  Beattit. 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  thenT 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.       Sir  If.  Seoit. 
I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  -worth  my  strife. 
Landor. 

2.  Deserving:  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as, 
the  castle  is  worth  defending.    '  Me,  wretch 
more  worth  your  vengeance.'    Shak. 

To  reign  is  -worth  ambition,  though  in  hell.  Milton. 
This  is  life  indeed,  life  -worth  preserving.  Addison. 

3.  Valuable;  precious;  estimable.  'To  guard 
a  thing  not  ours  nor  worth  to  us.'    Shak. — 

4.  Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate  to 
the  value  of;  possessing;  as,  a  man  worth 
£10,000. 

To  ennoble  those 

That,  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  -worth  a 
noble.  Shak. 

—  Worth  while.    See  under  WHILE. 
Worthfult  (werth'ful),  a.     Full  of  worth; 

worthy.     Afarston. 

Worthily  (wer'THi-li),  adv.    In  a  worthy 
manner;  as,  (o)  suitably;  excellently. 
Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform. 

(6)  Deservedly;  justly;  according  to  merit: 
used  both  in  a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense. 
Had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  termxi  them  merciless  to  us.       Shak. 
You  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honours  of 
your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.     Dryden. 

i  affirm  that  some  may  very  -worthily  deserve  to  be 
hated.  Sottth. 

Worthiness  (wer'THi-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  worthy  or  well-deserved; 
desert;  merit. 

The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were  for  his 
own  -worthiness  accepted.  Hoofcer, 

2.  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue.     'His  great 
worthiness.'    Shak. 
Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul  unless 
It  see  and  judge  and  follow  worthiness)    Donne. 
SYN.  Desert,  merit,  excellence,  dignity,  vir 
tue,  meritoriousness. 

Worthless  ( werth 'les),  a.  1.  Having  no 
value-  as  a  worthless  garment;  a  worthless 
ship.  '  Awwrf/ites*boat.'  Shak.  'Uy  worth- 
less gifts.'  Shak. 

'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose.    Byron. 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  no  virtue 
having  no  dignity  or  excellence;  mean;  con 
temptible;  as,  a  worthiest!  man  or  woman;  a 
worthless  magistrate.  '  The  daughter  of  a 
worthless  king.'  Shak.  'Some  worthies 
slave.'  Shak.— 3.  Futile;  vain;  idle. 

Poor  Clifford !  how  I  scorn  his  -worthless  threats.  Shak 

4.  Unworthy;  not  deserving.  'A  peevish 
schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour.'  Shak 

Worthlessly  (werth'les-li),  adv.  In  a  worth 
less  manner. 

Worthlessness  ( werth '  les  -  nes  \  n.  Th 
quality  of  being  worthless:  (a)  want  o 
value;  want  of  useful  qualities;  as,  th 
Worthlessness  of  an  old  garment  or  of  barrel 
land.  (&)  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity;  as 
the  Worthlessness  of  a  person. 

Worthy  (wer'THi),   a.     [See   WORTH. 
1     Having    worth ;    excellent ;    deservin 
praise;   valuable;    noble;   estimable;   vir 
tuous:  applied  to  persons  and  things 
have    done    thee    worthy  service.      Shak 

1  Endued  with  worthy  qualities.'    Shak. 
Happier  thou  may'stbe,avrt/iiw  canst  not  be.  Milto 

This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace. 
Sir  7.  Davits. 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  -worthy  man  my  foe.  rope 

What  is  writ  is  writ; 
Would  it  were  worthier.  Byr 

2  Deserving;  such  as  merits;  having  equ 
valent  qualities  or  value:  in  agood  as  well  a 
in  a  bad  sense:  often  followed  by  of  befor 
the  thing  deserved  or  compared,  sometim" 


)y  that,  sometimes  by  an  infinitive,  and 
sometimes  by  an  accusative.  '  Worthy  of 
,hy  sweet  respect.'  Shak.  '  Worthy  to  be 
vhipped.'  Shak.  '  Worthy  the  owner  and 
,he  owner  it.'  Shak.  '  Nut  worthy  <>/  the 
east  of  all  the  mercies.'  Gen.  xxxii.  10. 

And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  0/your  love.    Wordsworth. 

3.  Well  deserved :  in  a  good  as  well  as  in 
a  bad  sense.  '  Worthy  vengeance.'  Shak. 
Worthy  praise.'  Slink.—  4  Well  founded; 
ustiflable;  legitimate.  '  H'" /•</<;/  cause  I 
lave  to  fear.'  Shak.  '  Whose  right  is 
worthiest}'  Shak.  —  5.  Fit ;  suitable;  con- 
venient ;  proper ;  fitting ;  having  qualities 
suited  to :  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
'  Worthy  for  an  empress'  love.'  Shak. 
'The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest.' 
Dryden.  'Foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.' 
Sir  W.  Scott.  —  Worthiest  of  blood,  in  law, 
a  phrase  applied  to  males,  as  opposed  to 
females,  in  the  succession  to  inheritances. 
See  also  TANISTKY. 

Worthy  (wer'THi), «.  1.  A  person  of  eminent 
worth;  one  distinguished  for  useful  and  es- 
timable qualities;  as,  the  worthies  of  the 
church;  political  worthies;  military  wor- 
thies. —  2.  A  term  applied  humorously  or 
colloquially  to  a  local  celebrity;  a  character; 
an  eccentric;  as,  a  village  worthy.— 3.  Any- 
thing of  worth  or  excellence.  [Rare.] 

In  her  fair  cheek, 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity.    Ska*. 

—  The  nine  worthies.     See  under  NINE. 
Worthy  t  (wer'THi),  t>. «.    To  render  worthy; 
to  exalt. 

Put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthiect  him.  Shak. 

Wostt    Knowest;  wottest.    Chaucer. 
ffot  t  (wot),  v.  t.  and  i.    See  WIT,  v.  t.  and  i. 

Would  (wud),  pret.  of  will.    See  WILL. 

Would-be  (wud'be),  a.  Wishing  to  be; 
vainly  pretending  to  be ;  as,  a  would-be 
philosopher.  '  The  would-be  wits,  and  can't- 
be  gentlemen.'  Byron.  [Colloq.] 

Would-be  (wud'be),  n.  A  vain  pretender; 
one  who  affects  to  be  something  which  he 
really  is  not. 

A  man  that  would  have  foil'd  at  their  own  play 
A  dozen  -uiould-bes  of  the  modern  day.       Cowfer. 

Wouldlngt  (wud'ing),  n.  Emotion  of  de- 
sire; propensiou;  inclination;  velleity. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  ...  to  subdue 
the  exorbitancies  of  the  flesh  as  well  as  to  continue 
the  •mouUitlft  of  the  spirit.  Hammond. 

Woulfe's  Apparatus  (wulfs  ap-pa-ra'tus). 
An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  series  of  three- 
necked  bottles  connected  by  suitable  tubes, 
used  for  washing  gases  or  saturating  liquids 
therewith.  Watts'  Diet,  of  Chem. 

Wound  (wbnd ;  wound,  formerly  universal, 
is  now  old-fashioned),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wund,  a 
wound,  a  sore,  a  wounding;  also,  as  an  adjec- 
tive, wounded,  from  winnan,  to  fight;  D. 
wonde,  Icel.  mid,  Dan.  vunde,  G.  wunde, 
a  wound ;  also  G.  wund,  Goth,  vunds, 
wounded.  See  WIN.]  1.  A  breach  or  rup- 
ture of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal 
caused  by  violence;  or,  in  surgical  phrase, 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  occasioned  by  external 
violence,  and  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  bleeding.  Wounds  have  been 
classified  as  follows:  (a)  Cuts,  incisions,  or 
incised  wounds  which  are  produced  by  sharp- 
edged  instruments.  (i>)  Stabs  or  punctured 
wounds  made  by  the  thrusts  of  pointed 
weapons,  (c)  Contused  wounds,  produced  by 
the  violent  application  of  hard,  blunt,  ob- 
tuse bodies  to  the  soft  parts,  (d)  Lacer- 
ated wounds,  in  which  there  is  tearing  or 
laceration,  as  by  some  rough  instrument. 
(e)  All  those  common  injuries  called  gunshot 
wounds  (f)  Poisoned  wounds,  those  compli- 
cated with  the  introduction  of  some  poison 
or  venom  into  the  part. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.     Shak. 
The  captain  will  assay  an  old  conclusion. 
Often  approved,  that  at  the  murderer's  sight 
The  blood  revives  again  and  boils  afresh, 
And  every  wound  has  a  condemning  voice 
To  cry  out  guilty  'gainst  the  murderer.      Chapman. 
The  wounds  of  a  murdered  person  were  supposed 
to  bleed  afresh  at  the  approach  or  touch  of  the  mur- 
derer. Num. 

2  A  breach  or  hurt  of  the  bark  and  wood  of 
a  tree  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other 
plants.— 3.  Injury;  hurt;  pain;  as,  a  wound 
given  to  credit  or  reputation :  often  specifi- 
cally applied  in  literature  to  the  pangs  of 
love. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound 

I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own.     Shai. 
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Wound  (wbml,  formerly  wound),  v.t.  1.  To 
hurt  by  violence;  to  cut,  slash,  or  lacerate; 
to  injure;  to  damage;  as,  to  wound  the  head 
or  the  arm;  to  wound  a  tree. 

He  was  -wounded  for  our  transgressions.    Is.  liii.  5. 

2.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of;  to  pain. 

When  ye  sin  against  the  brethren,  and  wound ^  their 
weak  consciences,  ye  sin  against  Christ,  i  Cor.  viii,  u. 

Wound  (wond,  formerly  wound),  v.i.  To  in- 
flict hurt  or  injury,  in  either  a  physical  or 
moral  sense.  '  Willing  to  wound  and  yet 
afraid  to  strike.'  Pope. 

From  the  hoop's  bewitching  round 

Her  very  shoe  has  power  to  -wound.         Moore. 

Wound  (wound),  pret.  and  pp.  of  wind. 

Woundable  (wond'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  wounded ;  liable  to  injury.  '  So 
woundable  is  the  dragon  under  the  left 
wing.'  Fuller. 

Wounder  (wond'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  wounds. 

Woundlly  (woun'di-li),  adv.  To  a  woundy 
degree ;  excessively.  [  Old  colloq.,  or  hu- 
morous.] 

Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow. 

For  -wonndily  sick  was  he.  Soitthey. 

Wounding  (wond'ing),  n.  Hurt;  injury. 
Gen.  iv.  23. 

Woundless  (wond  les),  a.  I.  Free  from 
hurt  or  injury. — 2.  Invulnerable;  incapable 
of  being  wounded.  '  Hit  the  woundless 
air.'  Shak.— 3.  Unwounding;  harmless. 

Not  a  dart  fell  Tooutidless  there.  Southey 

WoundWOrt  (wond'wert),  n.  [  Wound, 
and  wort,  a  plant.]  The  common  name  of 
several  British  plants  of  the  genus  Stachys 
(see  STACHYS),  especially  S.  aroeitsis,  as 
also  of  Anthyllis  Vul  tier  aria. 
Woundy,  a.  1.  (won'di)  Causing  or  inflict- 
ing wounds.  [Rare.] 

A  boy  that  shoots 
From  ladies'  eyes  such  mortal  woundy  darts.   Hood. 

2.  (woun'di)  Excessive :  sometimes  used  ad- 
verbially. 'A  woundy  hinderance  to  a  poor 
man  that  lives  by  his  labour.'  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange.  [An  old  colloquialism.] 

Travelled  ladies  are  woundy  nice.       y  Baillie. 

Wourali   (wo'ra-li),   n.      See    CURARI, 

WOURALI-PLANT. 

Wourali-plant  (wo  'ra-li-plant),  n.  A  woody 
twining  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Strych- 
nos(S.  toxtfera),  covered  with  long,  reddish 


Wourali-plant  (Strychnos  taxi/era). 

hairs.having  ovate  leaves.rongh  and  pointed, 
and  large,  round  fruit.  From  this  plant  is 
procured  the  substance  which  is  probably 
the  only  essential  ingredient  of  the  wourali 
poison.  See  CURARI. 

Wove  (wov),  pret.  and  sometimes  pp.  of 
weave.  —  Wove  or  woven  paper,  writing 
paper  made  by  hand  in  a  wire -gauze 
mould,  in  which  the  wires  cross  each  other 
as  in  a  woven  fabric  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  paper  presents  a  uniform  appearance, 
being  without  water-mark  and  apparently 
without  lines.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
machine-made  paper  presenting  the  same 
appearance. 

Woven  (wo'vn),  pp.  of  weave. 

This  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands.    Tennyson. 

Wowe.t  v.t.    To  woo.     Chaucer. 

Wowf  (wouf),  a.  [Probably  from  an  adj. 
w6f,  doting,  which  would  be  the  origin  of 
A.  Sax.  wofian,  to  dote,  to  rave;  comp.  Icel. 
vijflur,  a  stammering,  a  being  confused.] 
wild;  unreclaimed;  disordered  in  intellect. 
[Scotch.] 

He  will  be  as  w«i/as  ever  his  father  was.  Sir  H'.  Scott. 


WOW-WOW  (wou'wou),  n.  The  native  name 
for  an  ape  of  the  gibbon  genus  (/lylobates 
Itfttcuotu)  found  in  Malacca  and  the  Sunda 
Isles. 

Woxe.t  Woxent  (woks,  wok'sn).  For 
Waxed.  Spen*>'r. 

Wrack  (rak),  n.  [A  form  of  wreck.  In  the 
sense  of  sea-weed  it  means  lit.  what  is  cast 
up  or  thrown  out  by  the  waves.  Comp. 
Dun.  vrag,  wreck,  vrage,  to  reject,  Sw.  vrak, 
wreck,  refuse,  iwaka,  to  throw  away,  to  re- 
ject. See  WRECK.]  1.  A  popular  name  for 
sea-weeds  generally,  but  more  especially 
when  thrown  ashore  by  the  waves.  The 
name  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  species 
of  Fucus,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  wrack 
collected  for  manure.and  sometimes  formak- 
ing  kelp.  Those  found  most  plentifully  on 
the  British  shores  are  the  F.  wsiculosus  and 
the  F.  nodosus.  See  GKASSWRACK.—  2.  De- 
struction of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks  or  by  the 
force  of  the  waves;  wreck.  Shak.—  3.  Ruin; 
destruction.  Shak.  [This  is  the  ordinary 
spelling  in  the  old  editions  of  Shakspere, 
both  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb.] 

Wrack  t  (rak),  v.t.  1.  To  destroy  in  the 
water;  to  wreck.  Milton.—  2.  To  torture; 
to  rack.  Cowley. 

Wrack  (rak),  n.  A  thin,  flying  cloud;  a 
rack.  See  RACK. 

Wrackfult  (rak'ful),  a.  Ruinous;  destruc- 
tive. Shak. 

Wrack  -grass  (rak'gras),  n.  Same  as 
Grasswrack. 

Wraie.t  Wray.t  v.t.  [See  BEWRAY.]  To 
betray;  to  discover.  Chaucer. 

Wrain-bolt  (ran'bolt).    See  WRING-BOLT. 

Wrain-staff  (run^stafj,  n.  See  WRING- 
STAFF. 

Wraith  (  rath  ),  n.  [  Also  found  in  form 
wrach,  and  probably  a  Celtic  word.  Comp. 
Gael,  arrach,  a  spectre,  an  apparition,  Ir. 
arrach,  arracht,  a  likeness,  spectre,  appari- 
tion.] An  apparition  in  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  person,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
seen  before  or  soon  after  the  person's  death. 

Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood 

The  ghastly  -wraith  of  one  that  I  know     Tennyson. 

Wrang  frangor  wrang),n.  a.  and  adv.  Wrong. 

[Scotch.] 
Wrangle  (rang'glXu.t.  pret.  &pp.  wrangled; 

ppr.  wrangling      [A  freq.  from  wring,  A. 

Sax.  wringan,  pret.  wrong,  to  press.    Comp. 

L.G.  wrangen,  to  wrestle,  Dan.  -cringle,  to 

twist]     1.  To  dispute  angrily;  to  quarrel 

peevishly  and  noisily;  to  brawl;  to  alter- 

cate. 

For  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  -wrangle  Shak 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  engage  in  discussion  and  disputation; 
to  argue;  to  debate;  hence,  formerly  in  some 
universities,  to  dispute  publicly  ;  to  defend 
or  oppose  a  thesis  by  argument.  '  Sweat  and 
wrangle  at  the  bar.'  B.  Jonson. 

He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indif- 
ferent points.  Addison. 

Wrangle  (rang*gl),  v.  t.  To  involve  in  conten- 
tion, quarrel,  or  dispute.  [Rare.] 

Wrangle  (rang'gl),  n.  An  angry  dispute;  a 
noisy  quarrel.—  SYN.  Dispute,  brawl,  bicker- 
ing, jangle,  contest,  altercation,  contro- 
versy. 

Wrangler  (rang'gler),  n.  1.  One  who  wran- 
gles or  disputes  ;  a  debater  ;  especially,  an 
angry  or  noisy  disputant. 

I  burn  to  set  th'  imprison'd  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Cmvper 

Be  free  in  every  answer,  rather  like  well-bred  gen- 
tlemen in  polite  conversation,  than  like  noisy  and 
contentious  wranglers  H'atts, 

2.  t  An  opponent;  an  adversary. 

Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chaces.  Shak. 

3.  In  Cambridge  University,  the  name  given 
to  those  who  have  attained  the  first  class  in 
the  first  or  elementary  portion  of  the  public 
examination  for  honours  in  pure  and  mixed 

lled 


mathematics,  commonly  called  the  mathe- 
matical tripos,  those  who  compose  the  second 
rank  of  honours  being  designated  senior 
optimes,  and  those  of  the  third  order  junior 
optima.  The  student  taking  absolutely  the 
first  place  in  the  mathematical  tripos  used 
to  be  called  the  senior  wrangler,  those  fol- 
lowing next  in  the  same  division  being  re- 
spectively termed  second,  third,  fourth,  &c., 
wranglers.  But  in  the  final  examination 
now,  to  which  only  wranglers  are  admitted, 
the  names  are  arranged  in  divisions  alpha- 
betically. The  name  is  derived  from  the 
public  disputations  in  which  candidates  for 


degrees  were  in  former  times  required  to 
exhibit  their  powers. 

Wranglership  (rana/gler-*hip),»,  lu  Cam- 
bridge University,  the  honour  conferred  on 
those  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  list 
of  wranglers. 

Wranglesome  ( rang't'1-sum ),  a.  Conten- 
tious; quarrelsome.  [Provincial  English.] 

Wrangling  (rang'gllng),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
puting angrily;  altercation. 

Amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  scrupu- 
lously Ideas,  but  confound  them  with  words,  there 
must  be  endless  dispute  and  wrangling.  Locke. 

Wrap  (rap),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wrapped;  ppr. 
wrttppmg.  [O.K.  wrappe,  also  wlappe,  the 
former  being  no  doubt  the  older  and  formed 
by  metathesis  from  mti'p,  in  old  sense  of  to 
throw  or  cast,  hence  to  throw  clothes  or 
the  like  round,  over,  or  together.]  1.  To 
wind  or  fold  together;  to  arrange  so  as  to 
cover  something:  generally  with  about, 
round,  or  the  like.  Jn.  xx.  7. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part, 
He  gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap. 

Fairfax. 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
Bryant, 

2.  To  envelop;  to  muffle;  to  cover  by  wind- 
I    ing  something  round:  often  with  up;  as,  to 
!    wrap  up  a  child  in  its  blanket;  wrap  the 

body  well  with  flannel  in  winter. 

I,  wrapt  m  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.       Milton, 

3.  To  conceal  by  involving  or  enveloping; 
to  hide  in  a  mass  of  different  character; 
to  cover  up  or  involve  generally.    'The  evil 
which  is  here  wrapped  up.'    Shak.     'Wise 
poets  that  wrap  truth  in  tales.'   Carew. 

Things  reflected  on  in  gross  and  transiently,  are 
thought  to  be  wrapped  \\\  unpenetrable  obscurity. 
Locke. 

—To  be  wrapped  up  in,  (a)  to  be  bound  up 
with  or  in;  to  be  comprised  or  involved  in; 
to  be  entirely  associated  with  or  dependent 
on. 

Leontine's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happiness 
was  -wrapped  up,  died.  Addison. 

(6)  To  be  engrossed  in  or  with;  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to;  as,  she  is  wrapped  up  in  her 
son;  he  is  wrapped  up  in  his  studies,  (c)  To 
be  comprised  or  involved  in,  as  an  effect  or 
consequence;  as,  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom is  wrapped  up  in  that  of  its  agricul- 
ture. 

Wrap  (rap),  n.  An  article  of  dress  intended 
to  be  wrapped  round  a  person,  as  on  a  jour- 
ney; a  wrapper.  In  the  plural,  applied  col- 
lectively to  all  coverings,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  clothing,  used  as  a  defence  against 
the  weather,  as  cloaks,  shawls,  scarfs,  rail- 
way-rugs, and  the  like. 

Wrap  (rap),  v.t.  [A  misspelling  for  rap.  ] 
To  snatch  up;  to  transport;  to  put  in  aii 
ecstasy. 

Wrapped  in  amaze  the  matrons  wildly  stare. 

Dryden. 

Wrappage  (rap'aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  wrap- 
ping.—2.  That  which  wraps;  envelope;  cov- 
ering. '  What  thousand-fold  ivrappages  and 
cloaks  of  darkness.'  Carlyle. 

Wrapper  (rap'er),  ?i.  1  One  who  wraps.— 
2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped  or  in- 
closed; an  outer  covering. — 3.  A  loose  upper 
garment:  applied  sometimes  to  a  lady's 
dressing-gown  or  the  like,  and  sometimes 
to  a  loose  overcoat. 

Nitella  .  .  .  was  always  in  a  wrapper,  night-cap, 
and  slippers,  when  she  was  not  decorated  for  imme- 
diate show,  Johnson. 

A  god-created  man,  all  but  abnegating  the  char- 
acter of  man  :  forced  to  exist  auiomalised,  mummy- 
wise  (scarcely  in  rare  moments  audible  or  visible 
from  amid  his  wrappers  and  cerements)  as  Gentle- 
man or  Gigman.  Carlyle. 

Wrapping  (raping),  a.  Used  or  designed 
for  wrapping  or  covering;  as,  wrapping 
paper. 

Wrapping  (rap'ing),  n.  That  iu  which  any- 
thing is  wrapped;  a  wrapper. 

Wrap-rascal  (rap'ras-kal;,  «.  A  colloquial 
term  for  a  coarse  upper  coat. 

His  dress  was  also  that  of  a  horse-dealer — a  close- 
buttoned  jockey-coat,  or  wrap-rascal,  as  it  was  then 
termed,  with  huge  metal  buttons,  &c.  Str  II'.  Scott. 

The  cosy  wrap-rascal,  self-indulgence,  how  easy 
It  is  1  Thackeray. 

Wrasse  (ras),  n.  [W.  y  wrach,  the  wrasse.] 
The  English  name  of  various  species  of  fish 
inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
belonging  to  the  family  Labridie  (genus 
Labrus,  Linn.).  They  are  pricklv-spined, 
hard-boned  fishes,  with  oblong  scaly  bodies 
and  a  single  dorsal  fin ;  their  lips  are  large, 
double,  and  fleshy,  hence  the  generic  name 
Labrus  (L.  labrum,  a  lip);  and  their  teeth 
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strong,  conical,  and  sharp.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies present  vivid  colours,  particularly  in 
spring,  just  before  the  spawning  season. 


Ballan  Wrasse  (Labrus  tinea). 

Several  species  are  natives  of  the  British  seas, 
as  the  ballan  wrasse,  or  old  wife  (L.  tinea  or 
mamlatut},  which  attains  a  length  of  about 
IS  inches;  the  green -streaked  wrasse  (L. 
lineatus);  the  cook  wrasse,  or  blue  striped 
wrasse  (L.  varieytitus),  &c. 
Wrath,  (rath  or  rath), n.  [A.  Sax.  wrxththo, 
wrath,  from  wnlth,  wrathful,  wroth;  Icel. 
reithi,  wrath,  anger,  from  reithr,  wrathful, 
angry,  from  rltha,  for  vritha,  to  writhe  or 
t«ist,  hence,  lit.  a-imj(  \'igfus$on);  Sw.  and 
Dan.  vrede,  wrath.  The  word  is  therefore 
akin  to  writhe  and  wreath.}  1.  Violent  an- 
ger; vehement  exasperation;  indignation; 
as,  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 

In  -wrath  remember  mercy.          Hab.  iii.  2. 

By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeased. 
SltaJt. 

2.  Rage;  extreme  passion;  impetuosity:  of 
things.  'The  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's 
sword.'  Shak.  ' They  are  in  the  very  wrath 
of  love.'  Shak.—  3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the 
just  punishment  of  an  offence  or  crime. 
Rom.  xiii.  4.—  Anger,  Wrath.  See  under  AN- 
GER.—SYN.  Fury,  rage,  ire,  vengeance,  in- 
dignation, resentment,  passion. 
Wratht  (rath),  a.  Wroth;  angry;  wrathful. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  -wrath.        5Aa*. 

Wrath,  t  Wrathent  (rath,  rath'en),  v.t.  To 
cause  wrath  or  anger  in ;  to  make  angry. 
Ciiaucer. 

Wrathful  (rath'ful  or  rath'f  ul),  a.  1.  Full  of 
wrath;  very  angry;  greatly  incensed.  'God's 
wrathful  agent.'  Shak.— 2.  Springing  from 
wrath  or  expressing  it;  raging;  furious;  im- 
petuous; as,  wrathful  passions;  a  wrathful 
countenance. 

How  now,  lords !  your  -wrathful  weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence !  Shak. 

SYN.  Furious,  raging,  incensed,  indignant, 
blazing,  passionate. 

Wrathfully  (rath'ful-li  or  rath'ful-li),  adv. 
In  a  wrathful  manner;  with  anger;  angrily. 
Kill  him  boldly,  but  not  -wrath'uUy.       Shak. 

Wrathfulness  (rath'ful-nes  or  rath'f  ul-nes), 
?i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrathful; 
vehement  anger. 

WratMly  (rath'i-li  or  rath'i-li),  ado.  With 
great  anger.  [Colloq.] 

Wrathless  (rath'les  or  rathles),  o.  Free 
from  anger.  Waller. 

Wrathy  (rath'i  or  rath'i),  a.  Very  angry. 
[Colloq.] 

Wrawe.t  Wraw.t  a.  [Perhaps  from  A.  Sax. 
wrMh,  wroth.]  Angry;  peevish.  Chaucer. 

Wrawlt  (ral),  v.i.  [Same  word  as  Dan. 
vraale,  to  bawl,  to  roar,  male,  to  cry,  to 
weep,  to  moan.]  To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  waul 
to  whine ;  to  moan.  '  Cats,  that  wrawling 
still  did  cry.'  Spenser. 

Wrawness,t  n.  Peevishness;  frowardness. 
Chaucer. 

Wrayt  (ra),  v.t.  [This  is  the  -wray  of  be- 
wray (which  see).  ]  To  betray ;  to  discover. 
Chaucer.  'The  work  wrayes  the  man. 
Mir.  Jar  Stags. 

Wreak  (rek),  v.  t.  [A.  Sax.  wrecan.  to  pun 
ish,  to  revenge,  also  to  banish,  to  drive 
away,  this  being  the  original  meaning;  D 
uvekcn,  to  avenge,  to  revenge;  Icel.  reka,  to 
drive,  to  compel,  to  repel;  G.  rachen,  to 
revenge;  Goth,  vrikan,  to  persecute;  same 
root  as  L.  urqeo,  E.  to  urge,  seen  probably 
also  in  E.  work.  Wretch,  wreck,  are  closely 
akin.]  1.  To  execute;  to  inflict;  to  hurl  or 
drive;  as,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  an  enemy 

On  me  lei  death  -wreak  all  his  rage.      Milton. 

2.  To  revenge. 

To  send  down  Justice  for  to  -wreak  our  wrongs. 
Shut. 

Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  complain. 
FMrfax, 

[This  latter  sense  is  nearly  or  quite  obso 
lete.] 

Wreakt  (rek).  n.  [A.  Sax.  wracu,  wrote,  re 
venge,  punishment.  See  the  verb.]  Be 
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venge;  vengeance;  furious  passion;  resent- 
ment. 

Then  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  of  u-reak  in  thee,  thou  wilt  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs.  Shak. 

Wreak, t  v.i.  [See  RECK.]  To  reck;  to  care. 
Spenser. 

Wreakful  (rek'ful).  a.  Revengeful ;  angry. 
•  Wurking  wrcakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes.' 
Shak. 

Wreaklesst  (rek'les),  a.    Reckless. 
Wreath  (reth),  n.    [A.  Sax.  wrceth,  from 
icrlthan,  to  twist.    See  WRITHE.]    1.  Some- 
thing twisted  or  curled. 

Clouds  began 

To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths.  Milton. 

A  -jureath  of  airy  dancers  hand-in-hand 
Swung  round  the  lighted  lantern  of  the  hall. 

Tennyson. 

Hence  — 2.  A  garland;  achaplet;  an  orna- 
mental twisted  bandage  to  be  worn  on  the 
head.  '  Wreaths  of  victory.'  Shak. 

Round  the  sufferer's  temples  bind 
ll'reaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower. 
And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind. 

H'ordsit'orth. 

3.  In  her.  the  roll  or  chaplet  above  the  hel- 
met and  on  which  the 
crest  is  usually  borne, 
as  shown  in  the  upper 
figure.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  two 
bands  of  silk  interwoven 
or  twisted  together,  the 
one  tinctured  of  the 
principal  metal,  the 
other  of  the  principal 
colour  in  the  arms.  If 
there  is  no  metal,  it 
must  be  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal colours.  Wreaths 
may  also  be  shown  in  a 
circular  form,  as  in  the 
lower  figure,  which  is  a 
circular  wreath  argent 


Wreath. 


and  sable,  with  four  hawks'  bells  attached. 
Called  also  a  Torse. 

Wreath  t  (rein),  v.t.  and  i.  Same  as 
Wreathe. 

Wreathe  (reTH),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wreathed; 
rarer  form  of  pp.,  wreathen.  [From  the 
noun  wreath.]  1.  To  form  into  a  wreath; 
to  make  or  fashion  by  twining,  twisting, 
or  winding  the  parts  of  together.  'The 
garland  wreathed  for  Eve.'  Milton.— 1.  To 
entwine ;  to  intertwine ;  to  wind  or  twine 
together;  to  convolve.  'Two  chains  of 
pure  gold  ...  of  wreathen  work.'  Ex. 
xxviii.  14.  'Each  wreathed  in  the  other's 
arms.'  Shak.  ' Pride  and  ingratitude  indi- 
visibly  wreathed  together.'  South.— 3.  To 
surround  with  a  wreath  or  with  anything 
twisted  or  twined ;  to  infold ;  to  twist, 
twine,  or  fold  round.  'Dusk  faces  with 
white  silken  turbans  wreathed.'  Hilton. 
'And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her 
lance.'  Dryden.  — I.  To  surround,  as  a 
wreath  or  garland  does;  to  twist  itself 
round ;  to  form  or  become  a  wreath  about ; 
to  encircle. 

In  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss.  Prior. 

5.  t  To  writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound 
He  rolls  and  wreathes  his  shining  body  round.   Gay. 

—  Wreathed   column,   in   arch,   a  column 
twisted  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 
Wreathe  (reTH),  v.i.    To  be  interwoven  or 
entwined.     'A  bower  of  wreathing  trees.' 
Dryden. 

Wreathen  (reTH'n),  pp.  Wreathed;  twisted 
intertwined  or  intertwining. 

We  have  in  Scripture  express  mention  de  tortis 
crinibits  of  wreathen  hair,  that  is,  for  the  no-  — 
forced  to  curl.  Latime, 

Then  he  found  a  door. 
And  darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament 
That  -wrealheH  round  it  made  it  seem  ms  own. 
Tennysot 

Wreathless  (rethles),  a.     Destitute  of  a 

Wreath-shell  (reth'shel),  n.  In  conch 
same  as  Screw-shell. 

Wreathy  (retli'i),  o.  1.  Covered  with  a 
wreath  or  wreaths ;  wreathed.  '  Shake 
their imeathy  spear.'  Dryden— 2.  Twisted 
curled;  spiral.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Wreche.t  ».  [Softened  from  A.  Sax.  wrcec 
banishment,  punishment,  misery,  fron 
wrecan,  to  punish.  See  WREAK.]  Revenge 
Chaucer. 

Wreck  (rek),  n.  [Formerly  tcrak,  wrack 
which  is  the  same  word  as  A.  Sax.  wrote 
exile  punishment,  but  the  special  meaning 
of  shipwreck  h»s  been  attached  to  it  througl 
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foreign  influence ;  comp.  D.  w rak,  a  wreck, 
and  as  adjective  unsound,  rotten,  Dan. 
vrag,  0.  Dan.  vrak,  wreck,  Icel.  rek  for 
vrek,  Sw.  wrak,  what  is  drifted  ashore— alt 
from  verbs  meaning  to  drive  or  drift;  A. 
Sax.  u-recan,  to  drive,  to  drive  into  banish- 
ment, to  punish,  to  wreak,  Icel.  reka,  origi- 
nally vreka,  to  drive,  to  compel,  impers.  to 
be  drifted  or  tossed.  Wrack,  what  is  drifted 
ashore,  sea-weed  cast  np,  is  the  same  word, 
and  shows  the  literal  meaning.  (See  WRACK, 
WREAK.)  The  literal  meaning  of  a  ship 
being  wrecked  is  therefore  similar  to  that 
expressed  by  the  phrase  to  cast  away  a  ship.  ] 

1.  The  destruction  of  a  vessel  by  being  driven 
ashore,  dashed  against  rocks,  foundered  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  the  like;  shipwreck. 

Go,  go,  begone,  to  save  your  ship  from  -wreck, 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  on  board.  Shak. 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded ;  a  vessel 
dashed  against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken  or 
otherwise  destroyed  or  totally  crippled  or 
injured  by  violence  and  fracture ;  any  ship 
or  goods  driven  ashore  or  found  deserted  at 
sea  in  an  unmanageable  condition;  specifi- 
cally, in  law,  goods,  <tc.,  which,  after  a 
shipwreck,  have  been  thrown  ashore  by  the 
sea,  as  distinguished  from  Jlotmm,  jetsam, 
and  ligan.     (See  these  terms.)    Goods  cast 
on   shore   after  shipwreck  belong  to   the 
crown,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  if  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a 
day.    Hence— 3.  Destruction  or  ruin  gener- 
ally ;    dissolution,   especially  by   violence. 
'His  country's  wreck.'    Shak.     'The  wreck 
of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.'    Addi- 
son. — 4.  The  remains  of  anything  destroyed, 
ruined,  or  fatally  injured;  as,  he  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  wreck;  he  is  but  the  wreck  of  his 
former  self.—  Receiver  of  wreck,  in  Britain, 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,   1854. 
His  duties  are  to  render  assistance  in  cases 
of  wreck  or  casualty,  including  the  preser- 
vation of  life  or  property,  to  make  inquiries 
into  wrecks  and  casualties  at  sea,  to  take 
charge  of  wrecked  property  and  restore  it 
to  the  owners,  to  settle  salvage  claims,  to 
protect  the  customs  revenue  and  the  revenue 
arising  from  droits  of  admiralty. 

Wreck  (rek),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  To 
destroy  or  cast  away,  as  a  vessel,  by  violence, 
collision,  or  the  like;  to  drive  against  the 
shore  or  dash  against  rocks  and  break  or 
destroy.— 2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck: 
said  of  a  person;  as,  a  wrecked  sailor.  '  A 
pilot's  thumb,  wreck'd  as  he  was  coining 
home.'  Shak.— 3.  To  ruin  or  destroy  gen- 
erally, physically  or  morally. 

Weak  and  envy'd,  if  they  should  conspire. 
They  wreck  themselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 
Daniel. 

Wreck  (rek),  v.i.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 
'  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  oftenest 
wreck'd.'  Milton. 

Wreck  (rek),  n.  In  mining,  a  kind  of  frame 
or  table;  a  rack.  See  RACK. 

Wreckt  (rek),  n.  [A  form  of  wreak.}  Re- 
venge; vengeance.  Spenser. 

Wreckt  (rek),  v.t.    To  wreak.    Milton. 

Wreckage  (rek'aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  wreck- 
ing or  state  of  being  wrecked. 

Wreckage  and  dissolution  are  the  appointed  issue. 
Carlyle. 

2.  The  ruins  or  remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo 
that  has  been  wrecked;  material  cast  up  by 
the  sea  from  a  wrecked  vessel. 

Wrecker  (rek'er),  n.  1.  One  who  plunders 
the  wrecks  of  ships. —2.  One  who,  by  de- 
lusive lights  or  other  signals,  causes  ships 
to  mistake  their  course  and  be  cast  ashore, 
that  he  may  obtain  plunder  from  the  wreck. 

3.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  remove  the 
cargo  from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  to  assist  in 
recovering  it  when  washed  out,   for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  and  underwriters;  a 
vessel  employed  in  this  occupation. 

Wreck-free  (rek'fre),  o.  Exempted  from  the 
forfeiture  of  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels, 
as  the  Cinque-ports.  This  privilege  was 
granted  to  these  ports  by  a  charter  of 
Edward  I. 

Wreckful  (rek'ful),  a.  Causing  wreck;  pro- 
ducing or  involving  destruction  or  ruin. 
'  Wreckful  wind.'  Spenser. 

Wreck-master  (rek'mas-ter),  n.  A  person 
appointed  by  law  to  take  charge  of  goods, 
&c.,  cast  ashore  after  a  shipwreck. 

Wren  (ren),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wrenna,  wrcenna, 
a  wren  ;  Sc.  wran,  Icel.  rindill  for  vrindill; 
allied  perhaps  to  A.  Sax.  wrtxna,  lascivious, 
though  the  reason  of  the  name  is  not  very 
obvious.]  A  general  name  given  to  tenui- 
rostral  birds  of  a  sub  -family  of  Insessores, 
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closely  allied  to  the  warblers,  distinguish^. 
by  their  small  size,  slender  beak,  short 
rounded  whips,  mottled  plumage,  and  th 
habit  of  holding  tin-  tail  erect.  They  ar 
all  insectivorous.  The  common  wren  (Tro 
irlwlytey  cubjarte)  is,  with  the  exceptio 
of  the  golih-n  -  rn>\viK-d  or  golden -crestei 
wren,  the  smallest  bird  in  Europe,  aver 
aging  about  4  inches  in  length.  It  is 
well-known  favourite  little  bird,  of  ver 
brisk  and  lively  habits,  with  a  compara 
lively  strong  and  agreeable  song.  Diir 
ing  winter  it  approaches  near  the  dwell 
ings  of  man,  taking  shelter  in  the  roofs  o 
houses,  barns,  and  in  hay-stacks.  In  sprinj 
it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  i 
builds  its  nest.  The  American  house- wrei 
(T.  domesticits)  is  also  a  very  familiar  bird 
and  a  general  favourite  in  America.  Thi 
name  wren  has  also  been  given  to  certaii 
dentirostral  birds  of  the  warbler  family 
such  as  the  golden-crested  wren  (Regidm 
criatatus),  so  called  from  its  orange  crown 
or  crest.  This  bird  has  its  haunt  in  tal 
trees,  suspending  its  neat  and  elegant  nest 
in,  which  it  lays  nine  or  ten  eggs,  from  i 
branch,  being  the  only  example  of  a  nes 
thus  supported  in  Britain.  The  names  yel 
low  and  willow  wren  are  given  to  the  wil 
low-warbler. 

The  poor  wren, 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl.   SAaJt 

Wrench (rensh).n.  [Evidently  the  same  wore 
as  O.  E.  wrencke,  A.  Sax,  wrence,  wrenc, deceit 
a  trick,  fraud,  these  meanings  being  no  doub: 
figurative;  allied  to  O.  rank,  intrigue,  an  ar 
tiflce,  and  provincially  crookedness,  and  to 
renfcen  in  verrenken,  to  sprain,  to  wrench 
O.D.  wronck,  contortion;  akin  to  wring t 
wrong,  wrinkle.]  l.f  A  deceit;  a  fraud;  a 
stratagem. 

His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee.    Chaucer 

2.  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with  twisting. 
If  one  straine  make  them  not  confesse,  let  them  be 

stretched  but  one  wrench  higher,  and  they  cannot 
be  silent.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  A  sprain ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a 
joint.     Locke, — 4.  An  instrument  consisting 
essentially  of  a  bar  of  metal  having  jaws 
adapted  to  catch  upon  the  head  of  a  bolt  or 


Wrenches, 
i,  Screw-wrench.  2,  Tap-wrench. 

3,  Angle-wrench.  4.  Tube  -wrench. 

5,  Monkey-wrench  for  hexagonal  and  square  nuts. 

a  nut  to  turn  it;  a  screw-key.  Some  wrenches 
have  a  variety  of  jaws  to  suit  different  sizes 
and  shapes  of  nuts  and  bolts,  and  others, 
as  the  monkey-wrench,  have  an  adjustable 
inner  jaw.— 5.  t  Means  of  compulsion. 

He  resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business 
of  Naples  as  a  -wrench  and  mean  for  peace.    Bacon. 

Wrench  (rensh),  v.t.  i.  To  pull  with  a  twist; 
to  wrest,  twist,  or  force  by  violence.  '  Wrench 
his  sword  from  him.'  Shak. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrenched  from  out  the  ground. 
Dryden 

2.  To  affect  with  extreme  pain  or  anguish; 
to  rack. 

Through  the  space 

Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrenched, 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 

I  fords-worth. 

3.  To  strain;  to  sprain;  to  distort. 

You  -wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone.      Sioift. 

4.  Fig.  to  pervert;  to  wrest. 

Sir  John,  Sir  John.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your 
manner  of -wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way. 

Wrench-hammer  (renshliam-mer),  n.  A 
wrench  with  the  end  shaped  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  used  as  a  hammer.  Goodrich 

Wrennlng  -  day  (ren'ing-da),  n.  A  name 
given  in  the  north  of  England  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's day,  from  the  custom  of  stoning  a 
wren  to  death  in  commemoration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  that  saint. 

Wrest  (rest),  v.t.  [A.Sax.  wrcestan,  to  writhe, 
to  twist;  Icel.  reigta,  for  vreista,  Dan.  vriste, 
to  wrest,  to  twist.  Akin  to  writhe,  wreathe, 
wrist;  wrestle  is  a  derivative.]  1.  To  twist; 
to  wrench;  to  apply  a  violent  twisting  force 
to,  so  as  to  move  from  a  fixed  position. 

Our  country's  cause 

That  drew  our  swords,  now  -wrests  them  from  our 
hands.  Addison. 


Hence  —  2.  '1'n  t-xtort,  bring  out,  as   by 
twisting,  painful  force;  to  obtain,  as  by  tor 
tu  re. 

But  fate  has  -wrested  the  confession  from  me. 

3.  To  subject  to  an  improper  strain;  to  apf 
unjustifiably  to  a  different  use;  to  turnfn 
truth  or  twist  from  the  natural  meaning  b 
violence;  to  pervert;  to  distort. 

I I'rest  once  the  law  to  your  authority. 

To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong.          Sh. 

Which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  -i-res 

as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  to  their  OH 

destruction.  a  Pet.  iii.  16. 

Wrest  (rest).rt.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  wrest 
or  wrenches;  a  twist. —2.  Distortion;  pervei 
sion.  Hooker.  — 3.  An  instrument  of  th 
wrench,  screw-key,  or  spanner  kind;  speci 
fk-ally,  a  key  to  tune  stringed  musical  in 
struments  with,  as  the  harp. 

The  miastrel  .  .  .  wore  round  his  neck  a  silve 
chain,  by  which  hung  the  -wrest  or  key  with  which  li 
tuned  his  harp.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

4.  The  partition  in  an  overshot  wheel,  whicl 
determines  the  form  of  the  buckets. 

Wrester  (rest'er),  n.  One  who  wrests  or  per 
verts. 

Wrestle  (res'l),  o.i.  pret.  <t  pp.  wrestled;  ppr 
wrestling.  [A  freq.  of  wrest,  A.  Sax.  wrcetit 
lian,  D.  wrastelen,  worstelen,  to  wrestle. 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling,  and  trying  t 
throw  down;  to  strive  with  arms  extended 
as  two  men,  who  seize  each  other  by  the 
arms,  each  endeavouring  to  throw  the  othe 
by  tripping  up  his  heels  and  twitching  him 
on*  his  balance. 

You  have  -wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies.  Shak, 

2.  To  struggle;  to  strive;  to  contend.    'Great 
affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom.'    Shak. 
We  -wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood.     Eph.  vi.  12 

3.  To  strive  earnestly  by  means  of  suppli 
cation;  to  make  earnest  supplication. 

Wrestle  (res'l),  v.t.      To  contend  with  in 

wrestling. 
Wrestle  (res'l),  n.    A  bout  at  wrestling;  a 

wrestling  match. 

Corineus  .  ,  ,  whom,  in  a  -wrestle,  the  giant  catch 
ing  aloft,  with  a  terrible  hug  broke  three  of  his  ribs. 
Milton. 

Wrestler  (resler),  n.  One  who  wrestles,  01 
one  who  is  skilful  in  wrestling. 

Great  Julius  on  the  mountains  bred, 

A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led ; 

He  that  the  world  subdued  had  been 

But  the  best  -wrestler  on  the  green,      ffaller. 

Wretch  (rech),n.  [A.  Sax.  wraecca,  one  who 
is  driven  out,  an  outcast,  an  exile,  from 
wrecan,  to  banish,  to  punish,  to  wreak.  See 
WREAK,  WRECK.]  1.  A  miserable  person; 
one  sunk  in  the  deepest  distress;  one  who  is 
supremely  unhappy;  as,  a  forlorn  wretch. 
'The  wretch  that  lies  in  woe.'  Shak. 

Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Ctnvfer. 

2.  A  worthless  mortal;  a  sorry  creature;  a 
mean,  base,  or  vile  persoa 

Base-minded  -wretches,  are  your  thoughts  so  deeply 
bemired  ...  as  for  respect  of  gain  ...  to  let  so 
much  time  pass  T  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fie  on  thee  -wretch!  'tis  pity  that  thou  livest 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort.      Shak. 
Title  of  honour,  worth,  and  virtue's  right. 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretch  so  vile.     Daniel. 

3.  Often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  ironical 
pity  or  contempt,  like  thing  or  creature. 

Poor  -wretch  was  never  frighted  so.    Drayton. 

4.  It  was  often  used  formerly  to  express 
tenderness. 

Excellent  -wretch!    Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee.  Shak. 

She  reckons  that  she  hath  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds'  worth  of  jewels  of  one  kind  or  other; 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the  -wretch  should  have 
something  to  content  herself  with.  P<jys- 

Wretchcock,  t  Wrethcockt(rech'kok,  reth'- 
kok),  71.  A  stunted  or  abortive  cock;  hence, 
a  stunted  or  imperfect  creature. 

The  famous  imp  yet  grew  a  -wretchcock,  and  tho* 
for  seven  years  earned  at  his  mother's  back, ...  yet 
looks  as  if  he  never  saw  his  quinquennium. 

B.  Jonson, 

In  every  large  breed  of  domestic  fowls,  there  is 
usually  a  miserable  little  stunted  creature  .  .  .  This 
unfortunate  abortive  thegood  wives  .  .  .  call  zivreth- 
c°ck.  Giffbrd. 

Wretched  (rech'ed),  a.  [From  wretch;  a 
word  similar  in  formation  to  wicked;  and 
as  in  O.E.  we  have  icikke,  wicked,  so  we 
have  wreche,  wrecche,  wretched-]  1.  Miser, 
able  orunhappy;  sunk  into  deep  affliction  or 
distress,  as  from  want,  anxiety,  or  grief. 

I  am,  my  lord,  a  -wretched  Florentine.     Shak. 
The  -wretched  have  no  friends.        Dryden. 
From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows, 
The  only  -wretched  are  the  wise.         Prior. 


2.  Characterized  or  noi-ninpanie'l  by  mis-  TV 
or  unhappir.t'ss;  calamitous;  very  afflicting; 

as,  the  wretched  condition  of  shives  in  Al- 
giers.    'Unhappy,    //•/-.  t,'h>-tl,   baleful   (Jay.1 
Shak.—  3.  Worthless;  paltry;  vt/ry  poor  or 
mean ;   as,   a  wretched  poem ;  a  wi< 
cabin. 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  -wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 
'iimon, 

4.  Despicable;  hatefully  vile  and  i-imtfinp- 
tible.  '  Wretched  ungratefulness.'  Sir  J'. 
Sidney. 

Wretchedly  (rech'ed-li),  arfp.  In  a  wretched 
manner;  as,  (a)  miserably;  unhappily, 

N'or  yet  hy  kindly  death  she  perished. 

But  -wretchedly  before  her  fatal  day.       Surrey. 

(&)  Meanly;  poorly;  contemptibly;  despic- 
ably. 

How  poorly  and  -wretchedly  must  that  mnn  sneak 
who  finds  himself  guilty  and  baffled  too.        South. 
Through  hopes  of  contradiction  oft  she'll  say, 
Methinks  I  look  so  wrettiudly  to-day.         Young. 

Wretchedness  (rech'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
or«|iiality  of  being  wretched;  as,  (a) extreme 
misery  or  unhappiness,  either  from  want  or 
sorrow;  as,  the  wretchedness  of  poverty. 

Are  ye  all  gone 

And  leave  me  here  in  -wretchedness  behind  ye? 
ShaM, 

We  have,  with  the  feeling,  lost  the  very  memory  of 
such  wretchedness  as  our  forefathers  endured  by 
those  wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cruel.  Raleigh. 

The  prodigal  brought  nothing  to  his  father  but  his 
rags  and  -wretchedness.  D-ti-ight. 

(b)  Meanness;  despicableness;  as,  the  wretch- 
edness of  a  performance. 

Wretchful  t  (rech'ful),  a.  Wretched.  Wick- 
liffe. 

Wretchless  t  (rech'les),  a.  [A  corruption  of 
retchlessor reckless.  In  thesixteenth century 
there  was  a  great  disposition  to  prefix  w  to 
certain  words  beginning  with  an  A  or  an  r. 
This  seems  to  Itave  been  due  to  association, 
as  there  existed  a  large  group  of  familial- 
words  beginning  with  wh,  wr,  as  when,  what, 
wheel,  whale,  who,  wrath,  wrist,  wretch, 
wrong,  Ac.,  and  then  contagion  seems  t>> 
have  spread  to  words  be^mning  with  simple 
h  or  r.  Thus  we  find  in  Spenser  whot  for 
hot,  and  in  Raleigh  wrcdinens  for  readiness, 
Ac.]  Reckless.  '  A  wretchless,  careless,  in- 
devout  spirit.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Wretchlessness  t  (rech'les-nes),  n.  Reck- 
lessness; carelessness. 

The  Devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation 
or  into  -wretchtessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less 
perilous  than  desperation.  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Wreye,t  v.t.    See  WRATE.    Chaucer. 
Wrie.t  v.t.     [A.  Sax.  wrigan.]    To  array;  to 

cover;  to  cloak. 
Wrig,tw.t.and  t.  [See WRIGGLE.]  To  wriggle; 

to  rub  to  and  fro. 

The  bore  his  tail  ivrygg-es  against  the  hye  bench. 
Skelton. 

Worms  ...  do  -wrigge  and  wrest  their  parts  <ii- 
vorced  by  knife.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Wriggle  (rigl),  vi.  pret.  &  pp.  wriggled; 
ppr.  wriggling.  [Freq.  from  wrig,  wrigge, 
older  form  icrikke,  to  wriggle;  so  D.  wriggel- 
en,  to  wriggle,  afreq.  from  wrikken,  to  move 
or  shake;  L.G.  wricken,  wrickeln,  to  move 
to  and  fro;  Dan.  vrikke,  to  wriggle.  The  word 
probably  appears  nasalized  in  wring.]  1.  To 
move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short  mo- 
tions like  a  worm  or  an  eel ;  to  move  with 
writhing,  contortions,  or  twistings  of  the 
body;  to  squirm. 

Restless  he  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  frn. 
And  rolled  and  wriggled  farther  off  from  woe. 

Dryden, 

Both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  -wriggle  in 
their  seats  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.  Swift, 

Hence— 2.  Fig.  to  proceed  in  a  mean,  grovel- 
ling, despicable  manner;  to  gain  one's  end 
by  paltry  shifts  or  schemes ;  to  make  way 
by  contemptible  artifice  or  contrivance;  as, 
to  wriggle  out  of  a  difficulty  or  scrape. 

And  now  does  he  -wriggle  into  acquaintance  with 
all  the  brave  gallants  about  the  town.  B,  yonson, 

Wriggle  (rig'l),  v.t.  To  put  into  a  wriggling 
motion ;  to  introduce  by  writhing  or  twist- 
ing. 

Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.    Httdibras. 
A  slim,  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  -wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  hen-roost.        Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Wriggle  t  (rigl),  o.  Pliant;  flexible.  'They 
-  .  .  wagg  their  ivriggle  tails.'  Spenser. 

Wriggle  (rig'l),  n.  The  motion  of  one  who 
wriggles;  a  quick  twisting  motion  or  con- 
tortion like  that  of  a  worm  or  an  eel. 

They  have  always  a  peculiar  spring  in  their  arms, 
a  •wriggle  in  their  bodies,  and  a  trip  in  their  gait. 
Steele. 

Wriggler  (rigler),  n.  1.  One  who  wriggles. 
2.  One  who  works  himself  forward  or  seeks 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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to  attain  his  ends  by  unremitted  employ- 
ment of  b:tM'  iiit'un-. 
For  Providence     .  . 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place. 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  :uid  ijrare. 
Ontftr. 

Wright  (rit),  n.  [A.  Sax.  uvrUo,  «  worker, 
a  maker,  from  wiirht,  a  work,  from  wiimin, 
to  work.  s,-o  \YIIUK.)  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  some  kiiul  of  mechanical  business; 
an  artificer;  a  workman;  especially  in  Scot- 
land, and  some  parts  of  England,  a  worker 
in  wood ;  a  carpenter.  This  word  is  now 
chietly  used  in  compounds,  as  in  tMfwrigh  t, 
wheelicrijAr,  and,  in  a  somewhat  figurative 
sense,  playwright.  '  H>i<//;(susefull  and  skil- 
full  '  Chaucer. 

Wrigntia  (rit'i-a).  n.  [AfterWilliam  Wright, 
M  fi. ,  a  Scotch  physician  and  botanist  resi- 
dent in  Jamaica.]  A  genus  of  plants,  imt 
order  Apocynacete.  The  species  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies;  they 
are  erect  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  oppo- 
site leaves  and  corymbs  of  mostly  white 


Wrightia  tinctoria. 


•flowers.  IP.  antidysenterica  furnishes  con- 
essi-bai'k,  a  valuable  astringent  and  febri- 
fuge. The  wood  is  used  by  the  turner  and 
cabinet-maker.  W.  coccinea.  yields  a  very 
light  and  firm  wood,  used  by  turners.  VK. 
toinentosa  yields  when  wounded  a  yellow 
juice,  which,  when  mixed  with  water,  dyes 
clothes,  dipped  into  it,  of  a  yellow  colour. 
W.  tinctoria  yields  an  excellent  dye,  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  indigo. 
Wring  (ring),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wrimy  (urringed 
is  an  obsolete  and  rare  form;  wrang  is  the 
original  preterite,  but  is  now  only  provin- 
cial); ppr.  wringing.  [A.  Sax.  wringan,  to 
wring,  to  strain,  to  press;  pret.  wrang,  pp 
wrungen;  L.  G.  and  D.  wringen,  Dan.  vmnge, 
also  vringle,  Sw.  vrringa,  G.  ringen,  to  wring, 
to  twist,  &c.,  all  no  doubt  nasalized  forms 
of  stem  seen  in  wriggle,  and  in  A.  Sax.  wrig- 
i<jn,  to  bend  (whence  wry),  and  akin  to 
wrong.]  1.  To  twist  and  squeeze  or  com 
press;  to  turn  and  strain  with  violence ;  as 
to  wring  clothes  in  washing.  'He  wrings' 
her  nose."  Shak. 

The  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands  .  . 
While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away        Stta*. 

2.  To  pain,  as  by  twisting,  squeezing,  p- 
racking ;  to  torture ;  to  torment ;  to  dis 
tress.     '  Let  me  wring  your  heart.'    Shak 
'  Much  grieved  and  wrung  by  an  uneasy  ant 
strait  fortune.'    Clarendon. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring 
him.  Bac< 

Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thu 
coldly.  Addisc- 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning  or  pur 
pose;  to  distort;  to  pervert. 

How  dare  these  men  uius  wring  the  Scriptures? 
H'hitgift. 

4.  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting,  press 
ing,  or  squeezing;  to  squeeze  or  press  on' 
as,  to  wring  water  from  a  wet  garmen 
hence,  to  draw  forth  or  bring  out  with  vio 
lence,  or  against  resistance  or  repugnancr 
to  force  from;  to  extort. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition.  Shak. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  Turin. 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 


Thirty  spies.  .  .  compelled  the  bride 
To  <i •>-!'/"  from  me,  and  tell  to  them  my  secret. 
Mitten. 

i.  To  subject  to  extortion;  to  persecute  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance. 

These  merchant  adventurers  have  been  often 
wronged  and  wringed  to  the  quick.  HayTvard. 

(i.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position :  as,  to 
cn'«<7  a  mast. — To  -wring  off,  to  force  off  or 
separate  by  wringing. 

The  priest  shall  .  .  .  wring  c^his  head.   Lev.  i.  15. 

—To  wring  out,  (a)  to  force  out;  to  squeeze 
out  by  twisting. 

He  .  .  .  thrust  the  fleece  together  and  wringed 
the  dew  out  of  the  fleece.  Judg.  vi.  38. 

b)  To  free  from  a  liquor  by  wringing;  as, 
t"  irrinii  out  clothes.  '  A  compress  wrung 
out.'  Wiseman. 

Wring  (ring),  v.i.  To  writhe;  to  twist,  as 
with  anguish. 

Tis  ;tll  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 
SftaJt. 

fringt  (ring),  n.  Action  expressive  of  an- 
guish; writhing.  '  The  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
wrings  of  a  disconsolate  mourner.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Wring-bolt  (ring'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  used  by 
shipwrights  to  bend  and  secure  the  planks 
against  the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened 
liy  bolts,  spikes,  and  treenails. 

Wringer  (riug'er).  n.  1.  One  who  wrings. 
'  His  washer  and  his  wringer.'  Shak.  Spe- 
cifically—2.  An  apparatus  for  forcing  water 
out  of  anything,  particularly  for  wringing, 
pressing,  or  straining  water  from  clothes 
after  they  have  been  washed.  The  effective 
part  of  such  a  machine  generally  consists  of 
ft  pair  of  adjustable  rollers  between  which 
the  wet  fabrics  are  passed.  — 3.  An  extor- 
tioner. 

Wringing-wet  (ring'ing-wet),  o.  So  wet  as 
to  require  wringing,  or  that  water  may  be 
wrung  out.  'A  poor  fisherman  .  .  .  with 
his  cloaths  wringing-wet.'  Hooker. 

Wring-Staff  (ring'staf),  n.  A  strong  bar  of 
wood  used  in  applying  wring-bolts  for  the 
purpose  of  setting-to  the  planks.  Called 
also  W  rain-staff'. 

Wrinkle  (ring'kl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  wrincle,  a 
wrinkle,  whence  wrinclian,  to  wrinkle;  O.D. 
wrinckle,  a  wrinkle,  wrinckelen,  to  wrinkle; 
Dan.  rynke,  Sw.  rynka,  a  wrinkle,  to  wrinkle; 
closely  akin  to  wring,  wrench,  &c. ;  A.  Sax. 
wrincle  is  perhaps  for  wrencle,  and  a  dim. 
from  wrenc  in  its  original  sense  of  wrench. 
See  WRENCH.  ]  A  small  ridge  or  prominence 
or  a  furrow,  formed  by  the  shrinking  or  con- 
traction of  any  smooth  substance;  a  corru- 
gation; a  crease;  a  fold;  as,  wrinkles  in  the 
face  or  skin.  '  Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  de- 
form the  sky.'  Dryden. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 
Shut. 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Byron. 
A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin.     Tennyson. 

Wrinkle  (ring'kl),  n.  [Dim.  from  A.  Sax. 
wrenc,  wrence,  a  trick.  See  WRENCH,  as 
also  the  above  noun.]  A  short  pithy  piece  of 
information  or  advice;  a  valuable  hint;  a 
bit  of  useful  instruction  as  to  a  course  to  be 
pursued;  a  new  or  good  idea;  a  notion;  a 
device.  [Colloq.] 

'  They  say  mocking  is  catching:—'  I  never  heard 
that  before.'  — 'Why  then,  Miss,  you  have  one 
wrinkle  more  than  ever  you  had  before.'  Swift. 

Wrinkle  (ring'kl),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp.  wrinkled, 
ppr.  wrinkling.  [See  the  noun.]  To  con 
tract  into  furrows  and  prominences;  to  cor 
rugate;  to  furrow;  to  crease;  to  make 
rough  or  uneven;  as,  to  wrinkle  the  skin;  to 
wrinkle  the  brow.  '  Hollow  eye  and  wrinkled 
brow.'  Shak.  '  Wrinkled  care.'  Hilton. 

A  keen 

North  wind  that  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay'd.   Muto 

Wrinkle  (ring'kl),!;.  i.  To  become  contractec 
into  wrinkles;  to  shrink  into  furrows  an 

Wrinkly  (ring'kli),  a.  Somewhat  wrinkled 
having  a  tendencyto  be  wrinkled;  puckered 
creasy.  '  Dry  wrinkly  indications  of  crying 
George  Eliot. 

Wrist  (rist),  n.  [O.E.  wriste,  wirste,  hana 
wriste  A.  Sax.  wrist,  handturist,  handwyrnt 
the  wrist;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vrixt,  Icel.  rist  (fo 
wist),  the  instep;  G.  rist,  the  wrist,  the  in 
step;  from  the  stem  of  wreathe.  The  pr 
mary  seuse  is  the  joint  employed  in  wres 
ing  or  twisting,  or  (in  Scandinavian)  the  join 
on  which  the  body  turns.  See  WRITHE 
WREST.  ]  1.  The  joint  by  which  the  hand  i 
united  to  the  arm,  and  by  means  of  which  th 


band  moves  on  the  forearm;  the  carpus.  It 
consists  of  eight  bonus  disposed  in  two  rows, 
four  in  each  row.  These  bones  are  connected 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  metacarpal  bones, 
by  numerous  ligaments.  Their  motions  on 
the  forearm  may  be  described  as  those  of 
flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  circum- 
duction.—2.  Inmach.  a  stud  or  pin.— LVii/'i' 
a':  /../,  in  the  manege,  the  wrist  of  the  horse- 
man's left  hand. 

Wristband  (rist'band),  n.  That  baud  or 
part  of  a  sleeve,  especially  of  a  shirt  sleeve, 
which  covers  the  wrist. 

He  wore  very  stiff  collars  and  prodigiously  long 
wristbands.       '  Dickens. 

Wrist-drop  (rist'drop),  n.  In  pathol.  para- 
ysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  induced 
ty  the  poison  of  lead.  Dunglinon. 

Wristlet  (rist'let),  n.  An  elastic  bandlet 
worn  round  a  lady's  wrist  to  confine  the 
.ipper  part  of  a  glove. 

/rit  (rit),  n.  [From  write;  A.  Sax.  writ,  gt- 
writ,  a  writing,  a  writ.]  1.  That  which  is 
written.  In  this  sense  writ  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  Scriptures  or  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  as,  holy  writ;  sacred 
writ. 

Trifles  light  as  air. 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Shnk. 

2.  In  law,  a  precept  under  seal  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  or  highest  authority  of  the 
state,  a  judge,  or  other  person  having  juris- 
diction in  the  particular  subject-matter,  and 
directed  to  some  public  officer  or  private  per- 
son, commanding  him  to  do  a  certain  act 
therein  specified.  A  writ  may  be  considered 
the  document  connected  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding. 
Civil  writs  were  formerly  divided  into  origi- 
nal and  judicial.  Original  u-rits  issued  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  gave  authority 
to  the  courts  in  which  they  were  returnable 
to  proceed  with  the  cause,  but  all  such 
have  now  been  abolished.  Judicial  write, 
now  the  only  form,  issue  out  of  the  court  in 
which  the  action  is  pending.  Writs  in  Eng- 
lish law  were  formerly  very  multifarious,  but 
a  great  number  have  been  abolished.  Some  of 
the  more  important  are,  the  writ  to  the  sheriff 
of  a  county  to  elect  a  member  or  members 
of  parliament,  and  those  described  in  this 
work  under  the  headings  CAPIAS,  ERROR, 
HABEAS  CORPUS,  MANDAMUS,  PROHIBITION, 
SUBPOSNA,  &c.  —3.  A  formal  instrument  or 
writing  of  any  kind. 

I  folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other.    Sttak. 

Writ  (rit).    A  form  of  the  preterite  and  past 
participle  of  write  (which  see). 
Writability  (rit-a-bil'i-ti),  n.    Ability  or  dis- 
position to  write.     [Rare.  ] 

You  see  by  my  Writability  in  my  pressing  my  let- 
ters on  you  tnat  my  pen  has  still  a  colt's  tooth  left. 
H.  ll'alpole. 

Writable  (rit'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  or  fit  for 
being  written.  [Rare.] 

The  talk  was  by  no  means  writublt.  but  very 
pleasant.  M"s  Burney. 

Writative  (rit'a-tiv),  a.  [Formed  on  the 
type  of  talkative.]  Disposed  or  inclined  to 
write;  given  to  writing.  [Rare.] 

Increase  of  age  makes  men  more  talkative,  but 
less  writatiiie.  P°P'- 

Write  (rit),  v.t  pret.  wrote;  pp.  written. 
Writ  for  the  pret.  and  part,  was  formerly 
in  frequent  use,  but  is  now  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  then  most  usually  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or  the  like;  wrote  for  the 
part,  is  also  discontinued.  [A.  Sax.  wrUan, 
pret  wrdt,  pp.  writen,  to  engrave,  write, 
compose;  Icel.  rita  (for  vrlta),  to  scratch, 
cut,  write,  draw  a  line;  Sw.  rita,  to  draw, 
to  trace,  Goth,  vrits,  a  stroke,  a  line;  D. 
rijten,  G.  reissen,  to  tear,  to  split.  Origi- 
nally it  meant  the  operation  of  scratching 
lines  with  some  sharp  pointed  instrument.] 

1  To  form  or  trace  by  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the 
like,  on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a 
graver  on  wood  or  stone;  as,  to  write  the 
characters  called  letters;  to  write  figures. 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought, 

Wrote  '  Mene,  Mene.'  Tennyson. 

2  To  produce,  form,  or  make  by  tracing 
legible  characters  expressive  of  ideas;  to 
transfer  by  pen  or  otherwise  to  paper  or  other 
materials  the  terms  or  import  of;  to  trace 
by  means  of  a  pen  or  other  instrument  the 
constituent  signs,  characters,  or  words  of;  to 
set  down  or  express  in  letters  or  words;  to 
inscribe ;  as,  to  write  a  bill,  an  account,  a 
cheque,  a  letter,  or  the  like. 

'  She  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines  to  one  she 
loves'— 'And  have  you!'— 'I  have.'— 'Are  they  not 
lamely  writl '  S*f*. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  So.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob:      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sine;; 
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WRITE 


WRONG 


3.  To  cover  with  characters  or  letters  traced 
by  the  pen,  Ac. 

There  she  will  sit  in  her  smock  till  she  have  writ 
a  sheet  of  paper.  skat. 

4.  To  make  known,  express,  announce,  in- 
dicate, disclose,  or  communicate  by  means 
of  characters  formed  by  the  pen,  <Src. 

What  says  Romeo? 

Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter.    Shak. 
I  chose  to  -write  the  thing  I  dare  not  speak. 

Prior. 

5.  To  compose  and  produce,  as  an  author ; 
as,  to  write  a  novel  or  a  poem.     '  Write  me 
a  sonnet.'    Shak. 

\  well  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that 
if  a  man  is  to  write  a  panegyric  he  may  keep  vices 
out  of  sight ;  but  if  he  professes  to  -write  a  life  he 
must  represent  it  really  as  it  was.  Boswetl. 

6.  To  designate  by  writing;  to  style  in  writ- 
Ing;  to  entitle;  to  declare;  to  record. 

O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass. 

He  who  -writes  himself  martyr  by  his  own  inscrip- 
tion is  like  an  ill  painter,  who  by  writing  on  a  shape- 
less picture  which  he  had  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  pas- 
sengers  what  shape  it  is  which  else  no  man  could 
imagine.  .Milton. 

1.  Fig  to  impress  deeply  or  durably;  to  im- 
print forcibly  ;  to  engrave ;  to  indicate  by 
any  mark  or  sign.  •  The  last  taste  of  sweets 
writ  in  remembrance.'  Shak.  "The  record 
of  injuries  .  .  .  written  in  our  flesh.'  Shak. 

There  is  -written  in  your  brow  honesty  and  constancy. 
Skat 

—To  write  down,  (a)  to  trace  or  form  with 
a  pen,  <tc. ,  the  words  of;  to  record.  •  Hav- 
ing our  fair  order  written  down.'  Shak. 
(6)  To  injure  or  depreciate  the  character 
reputation,  or  quality  of  by  writing  un- 
favourably of;  to  criticise  unfavourably;  to 
put  an  end  to  by  writing  against;  as,  the 
young  author  was  completely  written  down 
by  the  critics.— To  write  off.  to  note  or  re- 
cord the  deduction  or  cancelling  or  removal 
of ;  as,  to  write  of  discounts ;  to  write  off 
bad  debts. — Towrite  out, (a)  tomakeacopy 
ortranscription  of;  especially,  to  make  a  per- 
fect copy  of  after  being  roughly  drafted;  to 
record  in  full ;  as,  when  the  document  is 
written  out  you  may  send  it  off.  (6)  To  ex- 
haust the  ideas  of  or  power  of  producing 
valuable  literary  work  by  too  much  writing- 
used  reflexive!}-;  as,  that  author  has  written 
himself  out.— To  write  up,  (a)  to  commend, 
praise,  or  heighten  the  reputation,  charac- 
ter, or  value  of  by  written  reports  or  criti- 
cisms; to  bring  into  public  notice  and  esteem 
by  writing  favourable  accounts  of;  as,  that 
critic  has  written  up  both  the  play  and 
the  actors.  (6)  To  give  the  full  details  of  in 
writing;  to  set  down  on  paper  with  com- 
pleteness of  detail,  elaborateness,  fulness,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  write  up  a  story  from  a 
meagre  outline,  (c)  To  complete  the  tran- 
scription or  inscription  of ;  specifically,  in 
book-keeping,  to  make  the  requisite  entries 
in  up  to  date;  to  post  up;  as,  to  write  up  a 
merchant's  books. 

Write  (rit),  t).  i.  1.  To  trace  or  form  charac- 
ters with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like,  upon 
paper  or  other  material;  to  perform  the  act 
of  tracing  or  marking  characters  so  as  to 
represent  sounds  or  ideas. 

He  can  write  and  read  and  cast  accompt.    Sliak. 

2.  To  be  regularly  or  customarily  employed, 
occupied,  or  engaged  in  writing,  copying, 
drawing  up  documents,  accounts,  book- 
keeping, or  the  like ;  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  a  clerk,  scribe,  amanuensis,  &c. ;  as, 
he  writes  in  our  chief  public  office.— 3.  To 
combine  ideas  and  express  them  on  paper 
for  the  information  or  enjoyment  of  others; 
to  be  engaged  in  literary  work;  to  compose 
or  produce  articles,  books,  &c. ,  as  an  author. 

The  world  agrees 

That  he  -writes  well  who  writes  with  ease.    Prior. 
I  live  to  -write,  and  -wrote  to  live.       Rogers. 

4.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence;  to 
communicate  by  means  of  letter-writing;  to 
convey  information  by  letter  or  the  like;  as, 
I  will  write  in  a  post  or  two. 

I  go,  write  to  me  very  shortly.  Skak. 

Writer  (rit'Sr),  n.  One  who  writes  or  has 
written,  or  is  in  the  habit  of  writing. 

My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  -w riter.   Psa.  xlv.  i. 

Specifically,  (a)  one  skilled  in  penmanship; 
one  whose  occupation  is  principally  con- 
fined to  wielding  the  pen;  as,  a  clerk,  a 
scribe,  an  amanuensis;  particularly  a  title 
given  to  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late 
East  India  Company,  (b)  A  member  of  the 
literary  profession;  an  author,  journalist, 
or  the  like. 

Tell  prose  writers  stories  are  so  stale 

That  penny  ballads  make  a  better  sale.    Breton. 


These  unreal  ways 

Seem  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and,  indeed 
Worn  threadbare.  Tennyso... 

(e)  In  Scotland,  a  term  loosely  applied  t 
law  agents,  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  the  like 
and  sometimes  to  their  principal  clerks  — 
Writer  of  the  tallies.  See  TALLY.  —  Write 
to  the  Siynet.  SeeSlGNET.—  HVid  / •'.- ,,»,,,, 
a  spasmodic  affection  frequently  attarkin 
persons  (generally  middle-aged)  who  hav 
been  accustomed  to  write  much.  The  patien 
loses  complete  control  over  the  mit*rlc's  <> 
the  thumb  and  the  fore  and -middle  finger 
so  that  all  attempts  to  write  regularly,  am 
in  the  severer  cases  even  legibly,  are  un 
successful.  The  various  methods  of  treat 
merit  for  this  trouble  (such  as  surgical  opera 
tions.the  application  of  electricity, &c.)hav< 
not  generally  produced  very  satisfactor; 
results,  entire  cessation  from  writing  for  a 
considerable  time  seeming  to  be  the  only 
course  open  to  the  patient.  Called  also 
Scrivener'g  Palsy. 

Writeress  (rit'er-es),  n.  A  female  writer  or 
author.  Thackeray. 

Writerling  (rit'er-ling),  n.  A  petty,  mean 
or  sorry  writer  or  author. 

Every  writer  and  writerling  of  name  has  a  salary 
from  the  government.  // ".  Taylor. 

Writership  (rit'er-ship),  n.  The  office  oi 
writer. 

Writhe  (rilH),  v.t.  pret.  <fc  pp.  -writhed;  an 
old  form  writhen  is  still  occasionally  usec 
by  our  poets.  [A.  Sax.  writhan,  to  writhe, 
wreathe,  twist;  pret.  wrath,  pp.  writhen; 
Icel.  rltha  (for  vrttha),  to  writhe,  twist, 
bind ;  Dan.  vride,  Sw.  vrida,  to  writhe,  wring; 
O.H.G.  ridan;  from  same  root  as  worth 
(verb),  L.  verto,  to  turn  (see  VERSE).  Akin 
wrath,  wreath,  wrM,  wrest.}  1.  To  twist 
with  violence ;  to  subject  to  contortion ;  to 
distort;  to  wring. 

His  features  seem  writken  as  by  a  palsy  stroke. 

Spenser. 

The  monster  hissed  aloud,  and  raged  in  vain, 
And  writhed  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain. 

Addison. 

The  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writken, 
Went  dismal  through  the  air  like  one  huge  python 
£e,its. 

2.  To  pervert;  to  wrest;  to  misapply. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth  showeth  the  least 
part  of  hia  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  words 
are  writhed.  Hooter. 

3  To  deprive  of  by  torture,  extortion,  or  the 
like;  to  wring;  to  extort. 

The  nobility  hesitated  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  sovereign  in  writhing  money  from  them  by 
every  species  of  oppression.  Sir  If.  Scott. 

Writhe  (rlTH),  v.i.  1.  To  twist  the  body 
about,  as  in  pain;  as,  to  writhe  with  agony. 

Supposing  a  case  of  tyranny  the  Tuscans  will 
wriggle  under  it  rather  than  writhe:  and  if  even  they 
should  -writhe  yet  they  will  never  stand  erect. 

Landor. 

They  detested  ;  they  despised  ;  they  suspected  ; 
they  writhed  under  authority;  they  professed  sub- 
mission  only  to  obtain  revenge.  y.  Martineati. 

2.  To  advance  by  vermicular  motion ;  to 
wriggle.  [Rare.] 

And  lissome  Vivien  holding  by  his  heel 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat. 

Writhel, t  Writhlet  (riiHl),  t>. t""[Vie<\. 
froni  writhe.}  To  wrinkle.  '  This  weak  and 
writhled  shrimp.'  Shak. 

The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  is  turned 
tawnie  and  writkerd  Bp.  Hall. 

Writing  (rit'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of 
forming  letters  and  characters  on  paper, 
parchment,  wood,  stone,  the  inner  bark  and 
leaves  of  certain  trees,  or  other  material,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  ideas  which 
characters  and  words  express,  or  of  com- 
municating them  to  others  by  visible  signs. 
2.  Anything  written  or  expressed  in  letters; 
as,  (a)  any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a 
receipt,  a  bond,  an  agreement,  <fcc.  (&)  A 
literary  or  other  composition ;  a  manuscript; 
a  pamphlet;  a  book;  as,  the  writings  of 
Addison.  (c)  An  inscription.  John  xix.  19. 

Writing-book  (rit'ing-buk),  n.  A  blank 
paper  book  for  practice  in  penmanship ;  a 
Copy-book, 

Writing -chambers  (rit'ing-cham-berz), 
n.  pi.  Apartments  occupied  by  lawyers  and 
their  clerks,  <tc. 

Writing-desk  (rit'ing-desk),  n.  A  desk  with 
a  broad  sloping  top  used  for  writing  on ;  also, 
a  portable  case  containing  writing  materials 
as  used  for  the  same  purpose.  See  DESK. 

Writing-ink  (rit'ing-ingk),  n.    See  INK. 

Writing-master  (rit'ing-mas-ter),  n.  One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  penmanship. 

Writing-paper  (rit'ing-pa-per),  71.  Paper 
finished  with  a  smooth,  generally  sized,  sur- 
face for  writing  on. 


Writing-school  (rit'lnji-skol),  n.  A  school 
or  an  academy  where  hand-writing  or  cali- 
graphy  is  taught. 

Writing-table  (rifinK-ta-bl).  n.  A  table 
used  for  writing  on,  having  commonly  a  desk 
part,  drawen 

Written  (rit'n),  p.  and  a.  Reduced  to  writ- 
ing; committed  to  paper  or  the  like  by  pen 
ami  ink  or  otherwise,  as  opposed  to  oral  or 
spoken;  as,  written  testimony,  instructions 
or  the  like. 

ll'ritlen  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible 
signs,  by  signs  visible.  Holder. 

—  Written  law,  law  contained  in  a  statute  or 
statutes:  as  contradistinguished  from  tm- 
>i-ntt>-n  [an: 

Wrizzledt  (riz'ld),  a.     Wrinkled.     'Her 
i' •/••"I'ni' skin.' Speiuer.  'Hteuruzfedviwn 
Gay. 

Wrokent  (ro'kn),  pp.  of  wreak.  Revenged 
Spenser. 

Wanted  nothing  but  faithful  subjects  to  have  tvro- 
ten  himself  of  such  wrongs  as  were  done  and  offered 
to  him  by  the  French  king.  Holtmhed. 

Wrong  (rong),  or.  [Properly  the  participle 
of  wring,  though  it  occurs  earliest  (in  1124) 
as  a  noun ;  Dan.  vrang,  wrong,  erroneous, 
incorrect;  Icel.  rangr,  vrangr,  awry,  wrong, 
unrighteous;  D.  wrang,  sour,  harsh  (lit 
twisting  the  mouth).  See  WRING.)  1.  Js'ot 
physically  right;  not  fit  or  suitable;  not  ap- 
propriate for  use ;  not  adapted  to  the  end 
or  purpose ;  not  according  to  rule,  require- 
ment, wish,  design,  or  the  like;  not  that 
which  is  intended  or  ought  to  be. 

He  called  me  sot. 

And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out. 
Shak. 

2.  Not  morally  right;  not  according  to  the 
divine  or  moral  law ;  deviating  from  recti- 
tude; not  equitable;  unjust.     'A  free  de- 
termination 'twixt  right  and  wrong.'  Shak. 

3.  Not  according  to  the  facts  or  to  truth ; 
inaccurate;  erroneous.     'A  wrong  belief. ' 
Shak.    '  False  intelligence  or  uvvng  surmis  ' 
Shak. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  -wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

4.  Holding  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to 
matters  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  of  fact;  in 
error;  mistaken. 

I  was  -wrong. 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free. 

Tennyson. 

STN.  Unjust,  immoral,  inequitable,  errone- 
ous, inaccurate,  incorrect,  faulty,  detrimen- 
tal, injurious,  hurtful,  unfit,  unsuitable 
Wrong  ( rong ),  n.  1.  What  is  wrong  or  not 
right ;  a  state,  condition,  or  instance  in 
which  there  is  something  not  right :  with- 
out an  article;  as,  to  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong.  — 2.  A  wrong, 
unfair,  or  unjust  act;  any  violation  of  right 
or  of  divine  or  human  law;  an  act  of  injus- 
tice; a  breach  of  law  to  the  injury  of  another, 
whether  by  something  done  or  left  undone; 
injustice;  trespass. 

Do  him  not  that  wrong 

To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.        Skat. 
As  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither 
can  he  do  right,  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  courts 
Milton. 

3.  Any  injury,  mischief,  hurt,  pain,  or 
damage ;  as,  to  have  many  wrongs  to  com- 
plain of. 

All  that  are  assembled  in  this  place 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Hath  suffered  -wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 

Each  had  suffered  some  exceeding  wrong. 

Tennyson. 

—In  the  wrong,  (o)  holding  a  wrong  or  un- 
justifiable position  as  regards  another  per- 
son; as,  in  a  quarrel  both  parties  may  be  in 
the  wrong. 

When  people  once  are  in  tke  wrong, 

Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long.     Prior 

(b)  In  error;  erroneously.  'Construe  Cas- 
sio's  smiles  .  .  .  quite  in  the  wrong.'  Shak. 
Vrong  (rong),  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner; 
not  rightly;  erroneously;  incorrectly;  amiss; 
morally  ifl. 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss.  Pope. 

Wrong  (rong),  v.t.  1.  To  treat  with  injustice: 
to  deprive  of  some  right  or  to  withhold 
some  act  of  justice  from ;  to  deal  harshly, 
cruelly,  or  unfairly  with;  to  injure;  to  hurt; 
to  harm;  to  oppress;  to  disgrace;  to  offend. 

If  he  hath  -wronged  thee  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put 
that  on  mine  account.  Phile.  18. 

And  my  sword. 

Glued  to  its  scabbard  with  wronged  orphans'  tears, 
Will  not  be  drawn.  Alassinger. 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation ;  to  im- 
pute evil  unjustly ;  as,  if  you  suppose  me 
capable  of  a  base  act  you  wrong  me. — 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       }',  Sc.  ley. 


WRONG-DOER 


3.  ,Vcitt(.  to  outsail,  by  going  to  windward 
of  the  ship,  and  thus  taking  the  wiud  out  of 
her  sails. 

We  were  very  much  wronged  by  the  ship  that  had 
us  in  chase.  Smollett. 

Wrong-doer  (rongMo-er),  n.  1.  One  who  in- 
jures another  or  does  wrong. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  ...  in  be- 
wailing the  wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrong- 
doer. sir  P-  Sidney. 

2.  In  tow,  one  who  commits  a  tort  or  tres- 
pass; a  tort-feaser. 
Wrong-doing  (rong'do-ing),  n.     The  doing 

of  wrong;  behaviour  the  opposite  of  what 

is  right;  evildoing. 
Wronger  (rong'er),  n.   One  who  wrongs;  one 

who  injures  another.    '  Caitiffs  and  wrongers 

of  the  world. '    Tennyson. 
Wrongful  (rong'fnl),  a.    Injurious;  unjust; 

as    a  wrongful  taking  of  property.     '  His 

wrongful  dealing.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request 

That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit.  Sha*. 

Wrongfully  (rong'ful-li),  ado.  In  a  wrong- 
ful manner;  unjustly;  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  moral  law  or  to  justice;  as,  to  accuse 
one  wronyfully;  to  suffer  wrongfully.  '  Ac- 
cusing the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully.'  Shak. 

Wrongfulness  (rongTul-nes),  n.  Quality  of 
being  wrong  or  wrongful;  injustice. 

Wronghead  (rong'hed), «.  A  person  of  a  mis- 
apprenending  mind  and  an  obstinate  charac- 
ter. 

Wronghead  (rong'hed),  a.  Same  as  Wrong- 
headed.  '  This  jealous,  waspish,  Wronghead, 
rhyming  race.'  Pope. 

Wrongheaded  (rong'hed-ed),  a.  Having 
the  brain  or  head  taken  up  with  false  or 
wrong  notions  or  ideas;  especially,  per- 
versely wrong;  having  a  perverse  under- 
standing; perverse.  'A  wrong/leaded  dis- 
trust of  England.'  Bp.  Berkeley. 

Wrongheadedly  (rong-hed'ed-li),  adv.  In 
a  wrong-headed  manner;  obstinately;  per- 
versely. 

(Johnson)  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  who  according  to  his  ac- 
count, was  very  severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe. 
Harwell. 

Wrongheadedness  (rong'hed-ed-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  wrongheaded; 
perverseuess ;  erroneousuess. 

Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him 
mere  dulness  and  wrongheadedness.  Macaulay. 

Wrongless  t  (rongles),  a.    Void  of  wrong. 
Wronglesslyt  (rong'les-li),  adv.     Without 
injury  to  any  one.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Wrongly  (rong'li),  adv.    In  a  wrong  man- 
ner; unjustly;  amiss. 

Thon  .  .  .  wouldst  not  play  false 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  Shak. 

Wrongminded  (rong'mind-ed),  a.  Having 
a  mind  wrongly  inclined ;  entertaining  er- 
roneous or  distorted  views. 

Wrongness  (rong'nes),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  wrong;  error. 

•Jhe  best  have  great  wrong-nesses  within  them- 
selves, which  they  complain  of,  and  endeavour  to 
amend.  Butler. 

WrongOUS  (rong/us),  n.  [O.E.  wronywis, 
that  is  wrong-wise,  the  opposite  of  right- 
wife  or  righteous.]  In  Scots  law,  not  right; 
unjust;  illegal;  as,  wrongous  imprisonment, 
false  or  illegal  imprisonment. 

Wrote  (rot),  pret.  and  old  pp.  of  write. 
•Lucius  hath  wrote  already.'  Shak. 

WrOte,t  ».».  or  t.  [A.  Sax.  wrotan,  to  grub 
up.  See  ROOT.]  To  root  or  dig  with  the 
snout,  as  swine  do.  Chaucer. 

Wroth  (rath),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wrath,  angry, 
engraged,  lit.  twisted,  from  writhan,  to 
twist  or  writhe.  See  WRATH,  WREATH.] 
Very  angry;  much  exasperated. 


Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell. 

Gen.  iv.  5. 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.     Coleridge. 

Wrought  (rat),  pret.  &  pp.  of  work.  See 
WORK.— Wrought  iron.  See  IKON. 

Wrung  (rung),  pret.  &  pp.  of  u'ring. 

Wry  (ri),  a.  [A.  Sax.  wrigian,  to  bend,  to 
turn,  to  incline ;  akin  to  wriggle  (which  see).  ] 

1.  Abnormally  bent  or  turned  to  one  side; 
in  a  state  of  contortion;  twisted;  distorted; 
;is.  a  ten/  neck;  a  wry  mouth;  a  wry  face  or 
distorted  cotintenauce  frequently  indicates 
discontent,  disgust,  impatience,  pain,  or  the 
like.    'Awry  nose.'   B.  Jonson.—  'I.  Crooked; 
bent;  not  straight.    'Many  a  wry  meander.' 
W.  Browne. — 3.  Deviating  from  what  is  right 
or  becoming;  misdirected;  out  of  place;  as, 
wry  words.  '  If  he  now  and  then  make  a  wry 
step.'     W.  Gilpin. — 4.  Wrested;  perverted. 

He  mangles  and  puts  a  wry  sense  on  Protestant 
authors.  Attcrbiiry. 

Wryt  (ri),  v.i.  1.  To  swerve  or  go  obliquely; 
to  go  aside;  to  deviate  from  the  right  path, 
physically  or  morally. 

How  many  .    .   .  murder  wives  much  better  than 

themselves. 
For  wrying  but  a  little.  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  or  wind;  to  move  in  a  winding  or 
crooked  course. 

The  first  with  divers  crooks  and  turning  writs. 
Ph.  Fletcher. 

3.  To  writhe  or  wriggle.    Beau.  Jc  Fl. 
Wryt  (ri),  v.t.    1.  To  distort;  to  wrest;  to 

make  to  deviate. 

They  have  wrested  and  wryed  his  doctrine. 

Ralph  Rotinsm. 

2.  To  writhe;  to  twist.   '  Wries  his  back  and 
shrinks  from  the  blow.'    Jer.  Taylor. 
Wryly  (ri'li),  adv.    In  a  wry,  distorted,  or 
awkward  manner. 

Most  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  at  some  little 
lottery-office  of  literature,  and  receiving  a  blank  have 
chewed  upon  it  harshly  and  wryly.  Landor. 

Wry-mouthed  (rl'mouTHd),  a.  Having  the 
mouth  awry. 

A  shaggy  tapestry  .  .  . 

Instructive  work  1  whose  wry.tnouth'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.     Pope 

Wryneck  (ri'nek),  n.  1.  A  twisted  or  dis- 
torted neck;  a  deformity  in  which  the  neck 
is  drawn  to  one  side,  and  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  forward.  —  2.  A  disease  of  the 
spasmodic  kind  in  sheep,  in  which  the  head 
is  drawn  to  one  side.— 3.  A  small  migratory 


Common  Wryneck  (Yitnx torquilla). 

scansorial  bird  of  the  genus  Yunx,  allied  to 
and  resembling  the  woodpeckers:  so  called 
from  the  singular  manner  in  which,  when 
surprised,  it  turns  its  head  over  its  shoul- 
ders. One  species,  the  common  wryneck 
(Yunx  torguitla),  is  a  summer  visitant  ol 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  generally 
preceding  the  cuckoo  a  few  days.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  long  tongue,  its  power  of 


protruding  and  retracting  it,  and  the  writh- 
ing snake-like  motion  which  it  can  impart 
to  its  neck  without  moving  the  rest  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of 
Snake-bird,  Cuckoo's  Mate,  itc. 

Wrynecked  (ri'nekt),  a.  Having  a  distorted 
neck.  Some  commentators  in  noticing  the 
Shaksperean  phrase,  'the  ivrynecked  fife,' 
are  of  opinion  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
player;  others  hold  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  instrument,  which  they  say  is  the  old 
English  flute,  or  flute  a  bee:  so  called  from 
having  a  curved  projecting  mouthpiece  like 
a  bird's  beak. 

Wryness  (ri'nes),  »i.  The  state  of  being  wry 
or  distorted. 

Wud(wud),  a.    Mad.   See  WOOD.    [Scotch.] 

Wuddy  (wud'i),  n.    See  WOODIE. 

Wullt  (wul  or  wul),  v.i.  To  will;  to  wish. 
'Pour  out  to  all  that  u'ull.'  Spenser. 

Wull  (wul),  n.     Will.    [Scotch.] 

Wumil  (wum'l),  ?>.    A  wimble.    [Scotch.] 

Wurrus  (wur'rus),  n.  A  brick-red  dye- 
powder,  somewhat  resembling  dragon's- 
blood,  collected  from  the  seeds  of  Itottlera 
tinctoria. 

Wusset  (wus),  adv.  Probably  a  form  of 
the  -wi&  of  Y-wif,  certainly.  See  Y-WIS. 

Why,  I  hope  you  wilt  not  a-hawking  now,  will  you! 
No,  WHSse:  but  I'll  practise  against  next  year,  uncle. 
B.  yonson. 

Wuiher  (wutn'er),  v.i.  To  make  a  sullen 
roar.  Written  also  Wudder.  [Yorkshire.  ] 

The  air  was  now  dark  with  snow ;  an  Iceland  blast 
was  driving  it  wildly.  This  pair  neither  heard  the 
long  'wuthertng'  rush,  nor  saw  the  white  burden  it 
drifted.  C.  Bronte. 

Wych.  Same  as  Wich. 
Wych-elm  (wich'elm),  n.  [O.E.  wiche, 
wyche,  A.  Sax.  wice,  a  name  applied  to  vari- 
ous trees.  'The  sense  is  'drooping'  or  bend- 
ing, and  it  is  derived  from  A.  Sax.  wic-en, 
pp.  otwlcan,  to  bend.'  Skeat.  See  WICKER.] 
A  British  plant  of  the  genus  Ulmus,  the 
U.  montana.  It  is  a  large  spreading  tree 
with  large  broadly  elliptical  leaves,  and 
grows  in  woods  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Some  varieties  have  pendulous  branches, 
and  belong  to  the  class  of  'weeping'  trees. 
See  ELM. 

Wych-hazel  (wich'ha-zl),  n.  [See  WYCH- 
ELM.]  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Hamamelis,  the  type  of  the  nat. 
order  Hamamelidaceaj.  They  are  small  trees, 
with  alternate  leaves  on  short  petioles,  and 
yellow  flowers,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  surrounded  by  a 
three-leaved  involucrum.  They  are  natives 
of  North  America,  Persia,  or  China.  See 
HAMAMELIDACEJS. 

Wych-waller  (wich'wal-er),  n.  A  salt 
boiler  at  a  wych.  [Cheshire.] 
Wye  (wi),  n.  The  supports  of  a  telescope, 
theodolite,  or  levelling  instrument,  so  called 
from  their  resembling  the  letter  Y.  Writ- 
ten also  Y. 

Wylie-coat  (wyli-kot),  n.  A  boy's  flannel 
under-dress,  next  the  shirt;  a  flannel  petti- 
coat. [Scotch.] 

Wynd  (wynd),  n.  An  alley;  a  lane.  [Scotch.  ] 
Wynn  (win),  n.     A  kind 
~"    of  timber  truck  or  car- 
riage.   Siinmonds. 
Wyvern   (wi'vern),   n. 
[O.  Fr.    wivre,    vivre,    a 
viper,  a  dragon  or  wy  vern, 
from  L.  vipera,  a  viper. 
See  VIPER,  WEEVER.  The 
is  an  addition  to  the 


Wvvern  word,  as  in  bittern.}   "In 

her.  an  imaginary  animal, 
a  kind  of  dragon  with  wings,  but  with  only 
two  legs,  the  termination  of  its  body  being 
somewhat  serpentine  in  form. 


X. 


X  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  in 
comparatively  late  times  from  the  Greeks, 
and  passed  from  the  Roman  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alphabet.  The  Greek  X,  however, 
was  a  guttural,  probably  like  the  Scotch  or 
German  ch,  and  why  in  Latin  it  should  have 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  Greek  charac- 
ter B  (=  x)  is  not  very  clear.  Except  when 
used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  x  in  English 


is  a  double  consonant  (as  it  was  in  Latin  and 
Greek),  and  has  usually  the  sound  of  ks,  as 
in  wax,  lax,  axis,  &e.;  but  when  terminat- 
ing a  syllable,  especially  an  initial  syllable, 
if  the  syllable  following  it  is  open  or  ac- 
cented, it  often  takes  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in 
luxury,  exhaust,  exalt,  exotic,  Ac.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  word  it  has  precisely  the 
sound  of  z.  Hence  it  is  entirely  a  superflu- 
ous letter,  representing  no  sound  that  could 


not  easily  be  otherwise  represented.  As  an 
initial  it  occurs  in  a  few  words  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  never  standing  in  this  posi- 
tion in  words  that  are  properly  English  in 
origin.  —As  a  numeral  X  stands  for  ten.  It 
represents  one  V,  which  stands  for  five, 
placed  above  another,  the  lower  one  being 
inverted.  When  laid  horizontally,  thus  X , 
it  stands  for  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  thus  X,  it  stands  for  ten  thousand. 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     jjob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sing;      TH,  then;  th.  tAin;      w,  wig;    wh,  »Aig;    zh,  azure -See  KEY. 
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XIPHISTERNUM 


—As  an  abbreviation  X.  stands  for  Christ, 
asinXn.  Christian.  Xmas.  Christmas.— X on 
beer-casks  is  said  to  have  originally  iiuli 
cated  beer  which  had  to  pay  ten  shillings 
duty. 

Xangi,  Xangtl  (zan'gi,  zang-ti'),  n.  In 
Chinese  mijth.  tiie  supreme  ruler  of  heaven 
and  earth;  Uod. 

Xanthate  (/.an't  hat),  n.  A  salt  of  xanthic  acid. 
Xanthein,  Xantheine  (zau-the'iu),  n.  That 
portion  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  in 
Mowers  which  is  soluble  in  water,  as  distin- 
guished from  xanthin,  which  is  the  insol- 
uble part. 

Xanthian  (zan'thi-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Xttnthus,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  .Minor; 
as,  the  Xanthian  sculptures  in  the  British 
-Museum. 

Xanthic  (zan'thik),  a.  [Or.  xanthos,  yellow.  ] 
Tending  towards  a  yellow  colour. — Xanthic 
acid  (CjHeOSa),  a  name  given  to  ethyldisul- 
phocarbonic  acid,  from  the  yellow  colour  of 
its  salts.  It  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid. — Xanthic 
flowers,  flowers  which  have  yellow  for  their 
type,  and  which  are  capable  of  passing  into 
red  or  white,  but  never  into  blue.  Those 
flowers  of  which  blue  is  the  type,  and  which 
are  capable  of  passing  into  red  or  white. 
but  never  into  yellow,  have  been  termed 
cyanic  flowers. — Xanthic  oxide  (C^H^N^O^), 
uric  oxide,  a  very  rare  ingredient  of  urinary 
calculi,  and  said  to  occur  in  small  quanti- 
ties iu  the  spleen  and  liver,  in  the  muscular 
flesh  of  the  horse  and  ox,  and  iu  some  kinds 
of  guano.  Called  also  Xanthin. 
Xanthin,  Xanthine  (zan'thin),  n.  A  name 
applied  to  more  than  one  substance  from 
its  colour;  as,  (a)  that  portion  of  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  flowers  which  is  insol- 
uble iu  water.  (6)  The  yellow  colouring 
matter  contained  in  madder,  (c)  A  gaseous 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  xanthates. 
(d)  The  name  is  now  generally  confined  to 
xanthic  oxide,  the  ingredient  of  urinary 
calculi;  it  is  a  white  crystalline  substance. 
Xanthite  (zan'thit),  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yellow.  ] 
A  mineral  of  a  yellowish  colour,  a  variety 
of  vesuyiau,  composed  of  silica,  lime,  alu- 
mina, with  small  portions  of  the  peroxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  and  also  magnesia  and 
water.  It  is  found  in  a  bed  of  limestone 
near  Amity  in  New  York. 
Xanthium  (zan'thi-um),  n.  [Gr.  xanthos, 
yellow,  from  yielding  a  yellow  dye.]  Bur- 
weed,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Compo- 
sitax  X.  Strumarium  is  a  rank  and  weed- 
like  plant  occasionally  met  with  in  Britain, 
to  which  it  has  been  introduced  from  the 
Continent.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  curious 
structure  of  its  flowers  and  the  prickly  in- 
volucres which  surround  the  fertile  ones, 
enlarging  and  becoming  part  of  the  fruit. 
Another  species,  X.  spinosum,  has  in  recent 
times  spread  over  a  great  part  of  western 
Europe,  coming  from  the  south  of  Russia. 
Xantho  (zan'tho),  n.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yellow.] 
A  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  in- 
cluding numerous  species,  and  found  in 
most  seas. 

Xanthocarpous  (zan-tho-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
xanthos,  yellow,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  In  bot. 
having  yellow  fruit. 

Xanthochroi  (zan-thok'ro-I),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
xanthochroos,  yellow-skinned,  Irom  xanthos, 
yellow,  and  chroa,  colour.]  In  ethn.  one  of 
the  flve  groups  into  which  Huxley  classifies 
man,  comprising  the  fair  whites. 

Tl\*  XanthocHroi,  or  fair  whites,  .  .  .  are  the  pre- 
valent inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  type 
may  be  traced  into  North  Africa,  and  eastward  as 
far  as  Hindostan.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

Xanthochroic  (zan-tho-kro'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Xauthochroi.  See  under 
MAN. 

Xanthochymus  (zan-tho-ki'mus),  n.  [Gr. 
xanthos,  yellow,  and  chynios,  juice.  ]  A 
genus  of  trees,  nat.  order  Guttif eras.  A'. 
pictoritis,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
with  white  flowers,  yellow  fruit,  and  thick 
opposite  leaves.  The  trunk  yields  a  resin- 
ous juice  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Xanthocon,  Xanthocone  (zan'tho-kon),  n. 
[Gr.  xanthos,  yellow,  and  konis,  dust.]  An 
arsenio-sulphide  of  silver,  of  a  dull-red  or 
clove-brown  colour,  occurring  in  hexagonal 
tabular  crystals,  but  commonly  in  crystal- 
line reniform  masses.  When  reduced  to 
powder  it  becomes  yellow,  whence  the 
name. 

Xanthophyll  (zan'tho-fll),  n.  [Gr.  xanthos, 
yellow,  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  a  peculiar 
waxy  matter  to  which  some  attribute  the 
yellow  colour  of  withering  leaves.  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  its  composition,  or  of 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  fron 
chlorophyll.     Called  also  XanthnnhyUine. 
Xanthophylline  (zan-thofil-in),  «.'    Sam 
as  Xanthop/ii/lt 

Xanthopicrin,  Xanthopicrite  (zan'tho 

pik-rin,  zan'tho-pik-rit),  n.      [Gr.  xanthos 

yellow,  and  pikros,  bitter.]   In  chem.  name 

given  by  Chevallier  and  1'elletan  to  a  yellow 

colouring  matter  from  the  bark  of  Xan 

Ouaytwm  riiribieum.  afterwards  shown  ti 

be  identical  with  berberine. 

Xanthopous  (zan'tho-pus),  a.     [Gr.   xan 

1  low,  and  pous,  a  foot.]   In  bot.  hav 

inu'  a  yellow  stem. 

Xanthoproteic  (zan'tlio-pr6-te"ik).  o.     Ap 
plied  to  an  acid  formed  when  protein  or 
any  of  its  modifications  is  digested  in  nitri 
acid.     It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  seem 
to  combine  both  with  acids  and  bases. 

Xanthoprotein  (zan-tho-pro'te-in),  n.  A 
yellow  acid  substance  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  fibrine. 

Xanthorhamnine(zau-tho-ram'nin),n.[Gr. 
xanthos,  yellow,  and  rhamnos,  buckthorn. 
A  yellow  colouring  matter  contained  in  the 
ripe  Persian  or  Turkish  berries  and  in  Avi- 
gnon grains.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to 
fabrics  mordanted  with  alumina  and  a  black 
colour  to  those  mordanted  with  iron  salts. 
See  RHAM.XVJS. 

Xanthorrhsea  (zan-tho-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  xan- 
thos, yellow,  and  rheo,  to  flow,  from  its 
yellow  resinous  exudation.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Liliacete.  The  species  are 
called  grass-trees,  and  are  found  in  Austra- 
lia. They  have  thick  trunks  like  those  of 
palms,  long  wiry  grass-like  leaves,  and  long 
dense  flower-spikes.  See  GRASS-TREE. 

Xantliorrhiza  (zan-tho-ri'za),  n.  [Gr.  xan- 
thos, yellow,  and  rhiza,  a  root,  the  roots 
being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.]  A  genus  of 
North  American  plants,  nat.  order  Ranun- 
culacea?.  See  YELLOW-HOOT. 

Xanthosis  (zan-tho'sis),  n.  [Gr.  xanthos, 
yellow.  ]  In  med.  a  term  applied  to  the  yel- 
low discoloration  often  observed  in  cancer- 
ous tumours. 

Xanthospermous  (zan-tho-sper'mus),  a. 
[Gr.  xanthos,  yellow,  and  sperma,  a  seed.] 
In  bot.  having  yellow  seeds. 

Xanthous  (zan'thns),  a.  [Gr.  xanthos,  yel- 
low.) A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Prichard  to 
that  variety  of  mankind  which  includes  all 
those  individuals  or  races  which  have  brown, 
auburn,  yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair. 

Xauthoxylacese  (zan-thok'si-la"s6-e),  n.  pi. 
A  group  of  polypetalous  exogenous  plants, 
now  usually  combined  with  Rutacea?,  found 
chiefly  in  America,  especially  in  the  tropical 
parts  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
exstipulate,  alternate  or  opposite  leaves, 
furnished  with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers 
are  either  axillary  or  terminal,  and  of  a  gray 
green  or  pink  colour.  All  the  plants  of  the 
group  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  possess 
aromatic  and  pungent  properties,  especially 
the  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Xan- 
thoxylum,  Brucea,  Ptelea,  Toddalia,  and 
Ailanthus. 

Xanthoxylum  (zan-thok'si-lum),  n.  [Gr. 
xanthos,  yellow,  and  xylon,  wood;  the  roots 
are  yellow.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of 
the  group  Xanthoxylacea;.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  the  petioles.leaves,  and 
branches  usually  furnished  with  prickles. 
On  account  of  their  aromatic  and  pungent 
properties  they  are  known  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  under  the  name  of  peppers. 
X.  fraxineum  is  called  toothache-tree,  as  its 
bark  and  capsular  fruit  are  much  used  as  a 
remedy  for  toothache. 

Xebec  (ze'bek),  n.    [Sp.  xabeqm,  Fr.  chebec, 


Xebec  of  Barbary. 

It.  sciabecco,  zambtcco,  from  Turk,  mmbeki, 
xebec;  Ar.  sumiu*.  a  small  vessel.]  A  small 


three-masted  vessel,  formerly  much  used  by 
the  Alirerine  corsairs,  and  now  used  to  a 
small  extent  in  Mediterranean  commerce 
It  differs  from  the  felucca  chiefly  iu  having 
several  square  sails,  as  well  as  lateen  sails, 
while  the  latter  has  only  lateen  sails. 

Xenelasia  (zen-e-la'si-a).  71.  [Gr.,  the  expnl- 
sion  of  strangers.]  A  Spartan  institution 
which  prohibited  strangers  from  residim;  in 
Sparta  without  permission,  and  empowered 
magistrates  to  expel  strangers  if  they  saw 
tit  to  do  so. 

Xenium  (zu'ni-um),  n.  pi.  Xenla  (ze'ni-a) 
1L.,  from  Gr.  xenion,  a  gift  to  a  guest,  from 
xenos,  a  guest.]  1.  Anciently,  a  present 
given  to  a  guest  or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign 
ambassador. — 2.  A  name  given  to  pictures 
of  still-life,  fruit,  &c.,  such  as  are  found  in 
houses  at  Pompeii.  Fairholt. 

Xenodocheum,  Xenodochium  (zen'o-do- 
ke"um,  zeu'o-do-k!"uni),  n.  [Gr.  xenodo- 
cheion—  xenos,  a  stranger,  and  dechomai,  to 
receive.]  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  building  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  guest-house  in 
a  monastery. 

Xenodochy  (zen-od'o-ki),  n.  [Gr.  xenodo- 
chia.  See  above.]  Reception  of  strangers; 
hospitality.  Also,  same  as  Xenodocheum. 

Xenogenesis  (zen-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  xenos, 
strange,  and  genesis,  birth.]  1.  Same  as  He- 
terogenesis,  (b).—  2.  The  production  or  forma- 
tion of  an  organism  of  one  kind  by  an  or- 
ganism of  another,  as  was  formerly  believed 
of  parasitic  worms  by  their  hosts  Uuxley 

Xenogenetic  (zen'o-je-net"ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  xenogenesis. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathological  mo- 
dification which  is  in  favour  of  uic  xfttogtiifttc  origin 
of  microzymes.  Hitxley. 

Xenops  (ze'nops),  n.  [Gr.  xenos,  strange, 
and  dps,  the  countenance.]  A  genus  of  in- 
sessorial  birds  of  South  America,  allied  to 
the  nuthatches. 

Xenotime  (zen'o-tim),  n.  A  native  phos- 
phate of  yttrium,  having  a  yellowish  brown 
colour. 

Xerasia  (ze-ra'si-a),  n.  [From  Gr.  xlros,  dry.] 
In  pathol.  a  disease  of  the  hair,  which  be- 
comes dry  and  ceases  to  grow. 
Xeres  (zer'es),  j>.    [Sp.]     Sherry:  so  called 
from  the  district  of  Spain  where  it  is  pro- 
duced.   Simmonds. 
Xerif  (ze-rif),  n.    A  shereef.     "Ihexeri/ol 

Mecca.'    Landor. 

Xeriff  (ze-rif),  n.  1.  A  gold  coin  formerly 
current  in  Egypt  and  Turkey  of  the  value  of 
9s.  id.— 2.  A  name  for  the  ducat  in  Mor- 
occo. 

XerocollyTium  (ze'r6-kol-Iir"i-um),  n.  [Gr. 
xlros,  dry,  and  kollyrion.}  A  dry  collyrium 
or  eye-salve. 

Xeroderma  (ze-ro-dertna),  n.  [Gr.  xiros, 
dry,  and  derma,  skin.]  In  pathol.  general 
dryness  of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  occa- 
sioned by  abnormal  diminution  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebiparous  organs.  In  its  severest 
form  it  constitutes  ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin 
disease,  llotlyn. 

Xerodes  (ze-ro'dez),  n.  [Gr.  xerodls,  dry- 
ish, from  xlros,  dry.]  Any  tumour  attended 
with  dryness. 

Xeromyrum  (ze-ro-mi'rum),  n.  [Gr.  xlros, 
dry,  and  muron,  ointment]  A  dry  oint- 
ment. 

Xerophagy  (ze-rof'a-ji),  n.  [Gr.  xlros,  dry, 
and  phagfi,  to  eat.  ]  A  term  applied  by  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  Christian  rule 
of  fasting;  the  act  or  habit  of  living  on  dry 
food  or  a  meagre  diet. 

Xerophthalmy,  Xerophthahnia  (zs'rof- 
thal-mi,  ze-rof-thal'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.  xlros, 
dry,  and  ophthalmia,  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
from  ophthalinos,  the  eye.]  A  dry,  red  sore- 
ness or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without  swelling 
or  a  discharge  of  humours. 
Xerotes  (ze'ro-tez).  n.  (Gr.  xerotes,  dryness.] 
In  med.  a  dry  habit  or  disposition  of  the 
body. 

Xiphias  (zif'i-as),  n.  [Gr.,  from  xiphos,  a 
sword  ]  1.  The  genus  of  fishes  to  which  the 
X.  gladius,  or  common  sword-fish,  belongs. 
See  SWORD-FISH.— 2.  In  astron.  a  constel- 
lation in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Called 
also  Sword-Jish  and  Dorado  or  Xiphias  Do- 
rado. 

Xiphidium  (zi-fld'i-um),  n.  [From  Gr.  xi- 
phos, a  sword,  and  eulos,  resemblance.]  A 
genus  of  plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves, 
nat.  order  Liliacea?.  X.  album  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Xiphisternum  (zif-i-ster'num),  n.  [Gr. 
xiphos,  a  sword,  and  sternon,  a  breast- bone.] 
In  compar.  anat.  the  inferior  or  posterior 
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segment  of  the  sternum,  corresponding  to 
thr  xiphoid  cartil;ii;t;  of  human  anatomy. 

Xipliodoil  (zif'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  xiphos,  a 
sword,  and  m/MO1,  <n.i<mt'>x,  atnnth.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  mammals,  closely  allied  to  Anop- 
lotheriiiin.  of  which  two  species  have  been 
ascertained. 

Xiphoid  (zif'oid),  a.  [Gr.  xiphos,  a  sword, 
and  eidos.  likeness.]  shaped  like  or  resem- 
bling a  sword;  ensiform.—  Xiphoid  or  cit.^f- 
fni-ni  cartiifHji1,  in  anat.  a  small  cartilage 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

XiphOidian  (zi-f<ml'i  an),  n.  Of  or  purtiiiii- 
ing  to  the  xiphoid  cartilaui1. 

XipllOpliyllOUS  (/if -<ifi-lus),«.  [Gr.  xiphos, 
a  su'onl,  and  pltyllon,  a  leaf.]  In  bot.  having 
ensiform  leaves. 

Xiphosura  (zif-o-sii'ra),  n.  [Gr.  xiphos,  a 
sword,  and  oura,  a  tail.]  An  order  of  crus- 
taceans, so  called  from  the  long  sword-like 
appendage  with  which  the  body  terminates. 
They  are  represented  solely  by  the  Limuli 
or  kin-  crabs.  See  KINO-CRAB. 

Xiphoteuthis  (zif-o-tu'this),  n.  [Gr.  xiphos, 
a  sword,  and  teuthis,  a  squid.)  A  genus  of 
Belemnites,  characterized  hy  a  very  long, 
narrow, deep-chambered  phragmacone.  Only 
a  single  species  is  known  from  the  lias.  See 
BELEMNITIDJ:. 

Xylanthrax  (/i  lan'thraks),  n,  [Gr.  xylon, 
wood,  ami  anthrax,  coal.]  Woodcoal;  bovey- 
coal. 

Xylene  (zi'len),  n.     In  chem.  see  XTLOL. 

Xylldine  (zi'li-dlii),  n.     Same  as  Xyloidine. 

Xylite  (zi'lit),  ?i.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood.]  The 
name  given  to  ligniform  asbestos,  mountain 
wood,  or  rock-wood. 

Xylobalsamum  (zl-16-barsa-mum),?i.  l.The 
wood  of  the  balsam-tree.— 2.  A  balsam  ob- 
tained by  decoction  of  the  twigs  and  leaves 
of  the  Amy  r  is  yileadensis  in  water. 

Xylobius  (zi-16  bi-us),  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood, 
and  bios,  life.]  A  genus  of  fossil  insects, 
supposed  to  be  myriapods  of  the  order  Chi- 
lognatha,  discovered  in  trunks  of  Sigillaria, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  trees  of  the 
carboniferous  age. 

Xylocarp(zi'16-karp),?i.  [Gr.:rT/ton,wood, and 
karpos,  fruit.  ]  In  bot. a  hard  aud  woody  fruit. 

Xylocarpous  (zi-16-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  xylon, 
wood,  and  karpos,  fruit.]  Having  fruit 
which  becomes  hard  or  woody. 

Xylocopa  (zi-lok'o-pa),  n.  [Gr.  xylos,  wood, 
and  kvpe,  a  cutting,  incision.]  The  carpen- 
ter-bee, a  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
with  sharp-pointed  mandibles  which  bore 
holes  in  wood.  It  is  an  extensive  genus. 
See  CARPENTER-BEE. 

Xylograph  (zi'16-graf),  n.  [See  XYLOGRA- 
PHY.] An  engraving  on  wood,  or  an  im- 
pression from  such  an  engraving. 


XylOgrapher  (zl-log'ra-fer),  ».  Onewlmen- 
gniVL-s  on  wood. 

Xylographic,  Xylographical  (zi-l.vgraf- 
ik,  zi-16-graf 'ik-al),  a.  Relating  to  xylo- 
graphy. 

Xylography  (zl-log'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr.  xylon, 
wood,  and  yraphu,  to  engrave.]  1.  Wood  en- 
graving; the  act  or  art  of  cutting  figures  or 
designs  in  wood.— 2.  A  name  given  to  a  pro- 
cess of  decorative  painting  on  wood.  A  se- 
lected pattern  or  design  is  drawn  on  wood 
which  is  then  engraved,  or  the  design  is  re- 
pmdiu-i'd  in  zinc  by  the  ordinary  method. 
An  electrotype  cast  is  taken  from  the  wood- 
cut or  zinc  plate,  and  smooth  surfaces  of 
wood  arc  printed  from  the  electrotype, 
under  a  regulated  pressure,  with  piinm-nts 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  colour  pene- 
trates the  wood,  leaving  no  outside  film, 
and  after  being  French  polished  or  covered 
with  a  fluid  enamel  the  wood  may  be 
washed,  scrubbed,  or  even  sand-papered 
without  destroying  the  pattern,  lire. 

Xyloid  (zi'lold).  a.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood,  and 
euloti,  form.]  Having  the  nature  of  wood; 
resembling  wood. 

Xyloidine  (zl-loi'dln),  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  (CgHgNO;.)  An  ex- 
plosive compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  upon  starch  or  woody 
fibre.  Called  also  Xylidine. 

Xylol,  Xylole  (zi'lol),  n.  (C8H10.)  A  hydro- 
carbon,analogous  to  benzol  and  toluol,  found 
among  the  oils  separated  from  crude  wood- 
spirit  by  the  addition  of  water.  Called  also 
Xylene. 

Xylophaga  (zMofa-ga),  n.pl.  [Gr.  xylon, 
wood,  &nd  pnago, 1  eat.]  A  group  of  coleop- 
terous insects  noted  for  their  habit  of  exca- 
vating wood.  They  resemble  the  weevils, 
but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  proboscis. 

Xylophagan  (zl-lof'a-gan),  n.  An  insect  of 
the  group  Xylophaga. 

Xylophagidse  (zM6-faj'i-de),  n.pl.  A  fa- 
mily of  Diptera  or  flies,  the  members  of 
which  have  the  antennae  ten-jointed,  and 
are  furnished  with  a  long  ovipositor.  The 
larva  is  cylindrical,  and  has  a  scaly  plate  on 
the  tail,  the  head  ending  in  an  acute  point. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  wood. 

Xylophagous  (zi-lof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  xylon, 
wood,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Eating  or  feeding 
on  wood. 

Xylophagus  (zl-lofa-gus),  n.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Xylophagida;. 

Xylophilan  (zi-lof 'i-lan),  n.  An  insect  be- 
longing to  the  Xylpphili. 

Xylophili  (zi-lofi-II),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood, 
and  phileo,  to  love.]  A  tribe  of  gigantic  co- 
leopterous insects,  which  live  on  decayed 


wood.  They  chicljy  inhabit  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

XylOphilOUS  (zi-lofi-lus),  a.  Growing  upon 
or  living  in  wood. 

Xylophylla  (zMof'il-a),  «.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
hiaceie,  or,  as  some  regard  it,  a  section  of 
Phyllanthus,  consisting  of  shrubs  without 
leaves,  but  whose  branches  are  flattened  out 
and  leaf-like,  bearing  the  flowers  in  tufts  in 
the  notches  of  the  margin.  They  are  natives 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  named  from 
the  singular  appearance  of  their  leaf-like 
branches. 

Xylopia  (zi-lo'pi-a),  n.  [Said  to  be  contracted 
for  A*2/{0picria,fromGr.  xylon,  wood,  andjri- 
krox,  bitter]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Anonacete.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  X.  aro- 
matica.  is  known  by  the  name  of  African 
pepper.  The  fruit  of  X.  grandiflora  is  a 
valuable  remedy  for  fevers  in  Brazil.  The 
wood  of  all  is  bitter;  hence  they  are  called 
bitter-weed*. 

Xylopyrography  (zi'16-pi-rog"ra-fi),  n.  [Gr. 
xylon,  wood,  pyr,  pyros,  fire,  and  graph  o,  to 
write.]  The  art  or  process  of  producing  a 
picture  on  wood  by  charring  it  with  a  hot 
iron.  Called  also  Poker-painting. 

Xyloretine  fzi'16-re-tin),  n.  [Gr.  xylon, 
wood,  and  rhetine,  resin.]  A  sub-fossil  re- 
sinous substance,  found  in  connection  with 
the  pine-trunks  of  certain  peat-mosses. 

Xylotile  (zi'16-til),  n.  [Gr.  xylon,  wood,  and 
tilos,  flock  or  down.]  1.  An  opaque,  glim- 
mering, light  or  dark  brown  or  green  min- 
eral, of  a  delicately  fibrous  texture,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
magnesia, and  water. — 2.  Same  as  Parkesine. 

XyridaceSB  (zi-ri-da'se-e),  n.pl.  [Gr.  xyris, 
an  iridaceous  plant,  from  xyron,  a  razor: 
from  shape  of  its  leaves.]  A  nat.  order  of 
monocotyledonous  rush-like  or  sedge -like 
herbs,  the  species  of  which  are  found  over 
the  tropics  in  both  hemispheres.  The  order 
comprises  two  genera,  Xyris  and  Abolboda, 
to  which  some  botanists  add  Philydrum. 

Xyst,  Xystos  (zist,  zis'tos),  n.  [L.  xystus, 
Gr.  xystos,  from  xyo,  to  scrape,  from  its 
smooth  and  polished  floor.]  In  anc.  arch. 
a  sort  of  covered  portico  or  open  court,  of 
great  length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  in 
which  the  athletic  performed  their  exer- 
cises. Written  also  Xyttus. 

Xystarch  (zis'tark),  n.  [Gr.  xystos,  xyst,  and 
archo,  to  rule.]  An  Athenian  officer  who 
presided  over  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
xystos. 

Xyster  (zis'ter),  n.  [Gr.  xyster,  from  xyo, 
to  scrape.]  A  surgeon's  instrument  for 
scraping  bones. 


Y. 


Y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  was  taken  from  the  Latin,  the  Latin 
having  borrowed  it  from  the  Greek  T  or 
upsilon.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  it 
was  always  a  vowel,  and  is  believed  to  have 
had  a  sound  resembling  that  of  French  u  or 
German  u,  this  being  also  the  sound  which 
the  Greek  t  is  believed  to  have  had.  In 
modern  English  it  is  both  a  consonant  and 
a  vowel,  and  seldom  or  never  is  the  histori- 
cal representative  of  A.  Sax.  y,  this  being 
usually  represented  by  i.  At  the  beginning 
of  syllables  and  followed  by  a  vowel  it  is  a 
consonant  of  the  palatal  class,  being  formed 
by  bringing  the  middle  of  the  tongue  in 
contact  with  the  palate,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  to  which  the  .7  hard  brings  it.  Hence 
it  has  happened  that  in  a  great  number  of 
words  g  has  been  softened  into  y,  as  A.  Sax. 
ge&r  into  year,  geornian  into  yearn,  daeg 
into  day.  As  an  adjective  termination  it 
commonly  represents  A.  Sax.  -iff,  as  in  stony 
=  A.  Sax.  stdnig,  greedy  —  A.  Sax.  grcedig, 
hungry  ~  A.  Sax.  hungrig,  many  =  A.  Sax. 
incenig.  In  some  nouns  it  also  represents 
the  term.  ~ig,  as  in  honey -A.  Sax.  hunig, 
withy  =  A..  Sax.  withig.  In  the  term,  -ly  it 
stands  for  ic  or  ice,  as  in  godly  =  A.  Sax.  god- 
lie,  friendly  =  A.  Sax.  fredndllc,  fully  =  A. 
Sax.  fulltce,  hardly  =  A..  Sax.  heardltce,  &c. 
In  words  of  Romance  origin  the  term,  -y 
often  represents  Fr.  -ie,  L.  -iff,  as  in  history, 
•modesty,  vneinory,  victory;  it  also  represents 


L.  -turn,  the  noun  termination,  as  in  study, 
remedy,  subsidy,  &c.,  or  the  adjective  term. 
-ius,  as  in  votary,  contrary,  secondary,  &c. 
In  nouns  ending  in  -tit  the  -ty  represents 
Fr.  -U,  L.  -tas,  -tatis,  as  ilLvanity,  calamity, 
&c.  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words 
y  is  a  vowel,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  i. 
It  is  sounded  as  i  long,  when  accented,  as 
in  defy,  rely,  dying;  and  as  i  short  when 
unaccented,  as  in  vanity,  glory,  synonymous. 
As  a  consonant  this  letter  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  i  (short)  as  MI  does  to  u;  thus 
i  short  has  in  certain  positions— as  in  the  ia 
of  Christian— a,  tendency  to  pass  into  y.  Y 
is  sometimes  called  the  Pythagorean  letter, 
from  its  Greek  original  representing,  by 
means  of  its  three  limbs,  the  sacred  triad, 
formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from  the 
monad.— In  chem.  Y  is  the  symbol  of  yttri- 
um.— Y,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  150,  aud 
with  a  dash  over  it,  YT  for  150.000. 

T-.  A  common  prefix  in  Old  English  words, 
as  in  y-clept,  y-clad,  Ac. ,  representing  A.  Sax. 
ge-,  which  assumed  this  form  by  the  com- 
mon weakening  of  g  to  y.  The  meaning  of 
words  with  this  prefix  is  usually  the  same 
as  if  it  were  absent.  See  GE. 

Ya,t  adv.    Yea;  yes.     Chaucer. 

Yacare  (yak'a-ra),  n.  The  native  name  of 
a  Brazilian  alligator  (Jacare  sclerops),  hav- 
ing a  ridge  from  eye  to  eye,  fleshy  eyelids, 
and  small  webs  to  the  feet;  the  spectacled 
cayman.  Written  also  Jacare. 


Yacca-wood  (yak-a-wod),  n.  The  orna- 
mental wood  otl'odocarpus  coriacea,  &  small 
tree  of  Jamaica.  It  is  of  a  pale-brown 
colour  with  streaks  of  hazel-brown,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  cabinet 
work. 

Yacht  (yot),  n.  [O.V.jacht,  Mnd.D.jagl, 
a  yacht,  a  chase,  hunting,  from  jagen,  to 
chase,  to  hunt,  to  hurry;  G.  jagen,  to  hunt; 
Dan.  jage,  to  hunt,  to  drive,  to  hurry.]  A 
light  and  elegantly  fitted  up  vessel,  used 
either  for  pleasure  trips  or  racing,  or  as  a 
vessel  of  state  to  convey  kings,  princes,  &c., 
from  one  place  to  another  by  sea.  There  are 
two  distinct  species  of  yacht:  the  mere 
racer  with  enormous  spars  and  sails  and 
deeply-ballasted  hull,  with  fine  lines,  but 
sacrificing  everything  to  speed;  and  the  ele- 
gant, commodious,  well-proportioned  tra- 
velling yacht,  often  with  steam-propelling 
machinery,  fit  for  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
The  yacht  navy  of  Britain  comprehends  ves- 
sels from  3  to  about  600  tons. 

I  saiiy  this  morning  with  his  majesty  in  one  of  his 
yacAts  {or  pleasure-boats),  vessels  not  known  among 
us  till  the  Dutch  E.  India  Company  presented  that 
curious  piece  to  the  king.  E-uclyn. 

Yacht  (yot),  v.i.  To  sail  or  cruise  in  a  yacht; 

as,  he  spent  the  summer  yachting  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
Yacht-club  (yot'klub),  n.    A  club  or  union 

of  yacht-owners  for  racing  purposes,  &c., 

acting  under  a  commodore. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  to?i;      ng,  sing;     TH,  then;  th,  (ton;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Yachter  (yot'er),  «.    One  who  commands  a 

varht;  one  who  sails  in  a  yacht. 
Yachting  (yot'ing),  a.    Relating  to  a  yacht 

or  yachts;  as,  a  yachting  voyage. 
Yachtsman  (yots'uiuu),  n.    One  who  keeps 

or  sails  a  yacht. 
Yaf.t    Gave.     Chaucer. 
Yaff  (yaf),  i>. i.    [Imitative.]    To  bark  like  a 

dog  in  a  passion;  to  yelp;  hence,  to  talk 

pertly.     [Scotch.] 
Yaffle,  Yafflngale  (yaf'I.  yaf'in-gal),Ji.  Local 

names  given  to  the  greeu  woodpecker(/Vei/s 

riridi*)  from  its  cry. 

Vows!— I  am  woodman  of  the  woods. 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yajfinralc 
Mock  them.  Tennyson. 

Yager  (ya'gir),  «.  [G.  jager,  lit.  a  hunts- 
man, from  jagen,  to  hunt.)  A  member  of 
certain  regiments  of  light  infantry  in  the 
armies  of  various  German  states.  Such  regi- 
ments were  originally  composed  of  jager  or 
huntsmen,  whence  the  name.  The  French 
chasseur  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  sol- 
dier. 

Yagger  (yag'er),  ».  [D.  jager,  a  huntsman, 
a  driver.  See  YAGER.  J  A  ranger  about  the 
country;  a  travelling  pedlar.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Shetland  Islands.] 

Yahoo  (ya'lio),  n.  A  name  given  by  Swift, 
in  Qulliver's  Travels,  to  a  race  of  brutes, 
having  the  form  of  man  and  all  his  degrad- 
ing passions.  They  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  Ilouyhnhntns,  or  horses  endowed 
with  reason,  the  whole  being  designed  as  a 
satire  on  the  human  race.  Hence,  a  rough, 
boorish,  uncultivated  character.  '  A  yahoo 
of  a  stable-boy.'  Graves. 

4  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he ;  ...  a  yahoo,  I  sup- 
pose!' '  Not  at  all,  he  is  a  capital  fellow,  a  perfect 
gentleman.'  H.  KingsUy. 

Yak  (yak),  n.  [Thibetian.]  A  ruminant  mam- 
mal of  the  bovine  tribe,  the  Bos  poephagus, 
or  Poephagus  grunniens,  a  small  species  of 
ox,  with  cylindric  horns,  curving  outward, 
long  pendent  sjlky  hair  fringing  its  sides,  a 
bushy  mane  of  fine  hair,  and  villous,  horse- 
like  tail;  inhabiting  Thibet  and  the  higher 
plateaus  of  the  Himalayas:  called  by  Pen- 
nant and  others  the  grunting  ox,  from  its 
very  peculiar  voice,  which  sounds  much  like 
the  grunt  of  a  pig:  known  also  as  Sarlac, 
Sarlik.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
yak  due  to  climatic  influences,  character  of 
habitat,  food,  and,  in  the  case  of  domesti- 
cated animals,  to  the  kind  of  work  to  which 
they  are  put,  as  the  noble  yak,  the  ghain- 
orik,  the  plough-yak.  The  last  is  a  plebeian- 
looking  animal,  and  wants  the  magnificent 
side  tufts  of  hair  characteristic  of  its  free 
brethren.  It  is  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  yak  is  often  crossed  with  other  domestic 
cattle,  and  a  mixed  breed  obtained.  The 
tail  of  the  yak  is  in  great  request  for  various 
ornamental  purposes,  and  forms  quite  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Dyed  red 
it  decorates  the  caps  of  the  Chinese,  and 
when  properly  mounted  it  is  used  aa  a  fly- 
napper  in  India  under  the  name  of  a  chowry. 


Yale  (Bos  potphagiis). 

Tails  are  also  carried  before  certain  officers 
of  state,  their  number  indicating  his  rank. 

YakBha  (yak'sha),  n.  In  Hind.  myth,  a  kind 
of  demigods  who  attend  Kuvera,  the  god  of 
riches,  and  guard  his  treasures. 

Yald  (yald).  a.    Same  as  Yeld. 

Yald,  Yauld  (yald),  a.  [Icel.  gildr,  stout, 
brawny,  strong,  of  full  size;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
gild.]  Supple;  active;  athletic.  [Scotch.] 

Yam  (yam),  n.  [The  Portuguese  first  saw 
the  plant  cultivated  in  Africa,  then  in  In- 
dia and  Malacca,  and  brought  the  name  as 
well  as  the  plant  to  the  West,  but  from  what 
language  it  comes  is  unknown.  The  yam 
was  imported  into  America.  ]  A  large  escu- 
lent tuber  or  root  produced  by  various 


plants  of  the  genus  Dioscorea,  growing  in 
tropical  climates.  The  common  West  Indian 
yam  is  produced  by  D.  alata,  the  East  In- 


(Dfoicorfa  plobosa). 


dian  yams  are  produced  by  D.  globosa,  ru- 
bella, and  purpurea.  The  D.  atro-purpnrea, 
grows  in  Malacca,  and  produces  tubers 
which,  like  those  of  D.  purpurea,  are  of  a 
purple  colour.  Yams,  when  roasted  or 
boiled,  form  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and 
nutritious  food.  They  are  sometimes  of  the 
weight  of  30  Ibs.  See  WATER-YAM. 
Yama  (yii'ma),  n.  In  Bind.  myth,  the  god 


Yama. 

of  departed  spirits  and  the  appointed  judge 
and  punisher  of  the  dead;  the  embodiment 
of  power  without  pity,  and  stern,  unbend- 
ing fate.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
crowned  and  seated  on  a  buffalo,  which  he 
guides  by  the  horns.  He  is  four-armed  and 
of  austere  countenance.  In  one  hand  he 
holds  a  mace,  in  another  a  noose  which  is 
used  to  draw  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  the 
souls  which  are  doomed  to  appear  before 
his  judgment-seat.  His  garments  are  of  the 
colour  of  fire,  his  skin  is  of  a  bluish  green. 
Yamer,  Yammer  (ya'mer,  yam'mer),  v.i. 
[O.E.  yomer,  A.  Sax.  gedmerian,  to  lament, 
to  groan,  from  geomor,  sad,  mournful, 
wretched;  comp.  G.  jammeren,  to  lament, 
to  wail.  ]  To  shriek ;  to  yell ;  to  cry  aloud ; 
to  whimper  loudly;  to  whine.  [Scotch.] 

'  The  child  is  doing  as  well  as  possible,'  said  Miss 
Grizzy;  'to  be  sure  it  docs  yammer  constantly,  that 
can't  be  denied.'  Miss  Ferrier. 

Yank  (yangk).  v.i.  [Probably  a  nasalized 
form  akin  to  G.  and  D.  jagen,  Dan.  jage,  to 
hunt,  to  chase,  to  hurry;  Icel.jaga,  to  move 
to  and  fro.  See  YACHT.]  [Scotch.]  1.  To 
work  cleverly  and  actively :  often  with  on; 
as,  she  yanked  on  at  the  work.— 2.  To  speak 
in  a  yelping  or  affected  tone;  to  scold;  to  nag; 
as,  she  yanked  at  her  servant  from  morning 
to  night. 

Yank  (yaugk),  v.t.  To  give  a  throwing  or 
jerking  motion  to;  to  twitch  strongly;  to 
jerk.  [Colloq.  United  States.) 


Yank  (yangk),  n.  1.  A  quick,  sharp  stroke; 
a  buffet ;  as,  he  gave  him  a  yank  on  the 
head.  [Scotch.] -2.  A  jerk  or  twitch.  [Colloq. 
United  States.]— 3.  pi.  A  kind  of  leggings 
[Provincial.] 

Yank  (yanek),  n.  [Contr.  of  Yankee.]  A 
Yankee.  [Vulgar.  ] 

Yankee  (yang'ke),  n.  [A  word  of  uncertain 
origin.  The  most  common  explanation  seems 
also  the  most  plausible,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  English  or  of  Fr. 
Anglais  formerly  current  umong  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  In  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms  a  statement  is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  Yengees  or  Yenkees  was  a  name 
originally  given  by  the  .Massachusetts  In- 
dians to  the  English  colonists,  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Dutc.li  on 
the  Hudson,  who  applied  the  term  in  con- 
tempt to  all  the  people  of  New  England. 
Bartlett  also  quotes  a  statement  of  Heck- 
welder  (an  authority  on  Indian  matters), 
who  affirmed  that  the  Indians  applied  the 
term  Yengees  specially  to  the  New  Englan- 
ders  as.  jontradistinguished  from  the  Vir- 
ginians or  Long  Knives,,  and  the  English 
proper  or  Saggenash.  As  early  as  1713  it  is 
said  to  have  been  a  common  cant  word  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. ,  in  the  sense  of  good  or 
excellent,  being  probably  borrowed  by  the 
students  from  the  Indians,  to  whom  a  '  Yan- 
kee '  article  would  be  synonymous  with  an 
excellent  one,  from  the  superiority  of  the 
white  man  in  mechanical  arts.]  A  cant  name 
for  a  citizen  of  Xew  England.  During  the 
American  Revolution  the  name  was  applied 
to  all  the  insurgents;  and  during  the  civil 
war  it  was  the  common  designation  of  the 
Federal  soldiers  by  the  Confederates.  In 
Britain  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  gen- 
erally to  all  natives  of  the  Vuited  States. 

Yankee -Doodle  (yang-ke-do'dl),  n.  1.  A 
famous  air,  now  regarded  as  American  and 
national.  In  reality  the  air  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish one,  called  Sankey  Doodle,  and  had 
some  derisive  reference  to  Cromwell.  It  is 
said  that  the  brigade  under  Lord  Percy, 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  marched  out 
of  Boston  playing  this  tune  in  derisive  and 
punning  allusion  to  the  name  Yankee,  and 
the  New  Englanders  adopted  the  air  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  they  had  made 
the  British  dance  to  it.  The  really  national 
tune  of  the  whole  United  States,  however, 
is  'Hail,  Columbia!'— 2.  A  Yankee.  'Hot 
Yankee-doodles.'  Moore.  [Ludicrous.) 

Yankeeism  (yang'ke-izm),  n.  An  idiom  or 
practice  of  the  Yankees. 

Yanker  Yankie.n.  [See  YANK, v.i.]  [Scotch.] 
1.  A  sharp,  forward,  clever  woman. — 2.  One 
who  speaks  or  scolds  incessantly. 

Yanolite  (yan'o-lit),  «.    See  AXINITE. 

Yapurt  ( yourt ),  n.  A  fermented  liquor  or 
milk-beer,  similar  to  koumis,  made  by  the 
Turks.  Simmonds. 

Yap  (yap),  v.i.  [Imitative,  like  yaff;  comp. 
Fr.  japper,  Pr.  japar,  to  yelp.)  To  yelp;  to 
bark.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Yap  (yap),  ?i.  The  cry  of  a  dog;  a  bark;  a 
yelp. 

Yapock  (yap'ok),  n.  A  handsome  opossum 
inhabiting  the  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 
It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits,  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  a  small  otter,  and 
differs  from  other  opossums  in  its  dentition, 
in  having  no  opposable  thumb,  and,  there- 
fore, in  being  incapable  of  climbing  trees, 
and  in  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  being  webbed. 
It  is  an  excellent  swimmer,- and  lives  on  the 
fishes  which  it  chases  and  catches  in  the 
rivers.  Called  also  Water-opossum. 

Yapon  (ya'pon  or  ya'pon),  n.  Ilex  Cassine, 
a  shrub  growing  in  the  southern  states  of 
America,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as 
tea  and  as  medicine.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  other  species  of  Ilex.  Written 
also  Yaupon. 

Yar,  Yare  (yar,  yar),  a.  Sour;  brackish. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Yarage  t  (yartij).  n.  [From  yare.]  Naut. 
the  power  of  moving  or  being  managed  at 
sea:  said  of  a  ship. 

To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ships,  well 
manned  with  water-men,  turn  and  environe  the  galleys 
of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  aiyarage,  both 
for  their  bignesse,  asalso  for  lacke  of  water-men  to  row 
them.  North. 

Yarb  (yarb),  n.  An  herb.  '  Some  skill  in 
yarbs  as  she  called  her  simples.'  Kingsley. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Yard  (yard),  n.  [O.  E.  yerde,  gerde,  A.  Sax. 
gyrd,  gird,  rarely  geard,  a  rod,  a  staff,  a 
yard  measure;  D.  garde,  a  rod,  a  twig;  G. 
gerte,  a  switch,  a  twig;  Goth,  gazds,  a  goad, 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abwne;        J,  Sc.  ley. 


VARD 


YEA 


n  prick  Cog.  with  L.  hattta,  a  spear.]  1.  The 
British  aiul  American  standard  measure  of 
irii-th,  equal  to  3  feet  or  36  inches,  the  foot 
ln'inir  in  la-ncml  m:u\>-  practically  the  unit. 
As  a  cloth  measure  the  yard  is  divided  into 
4  quarters -•=  l<>  nails.  (See  under  MEASURE.; 
A  square  y;inl  contains  it  square  feet  and  a 
cubic  yard  '27  cubic  feet— 2.  A  pole  or  rod 
3  feet  long  for  measuring  a  yard.— 3.  A  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  having 
a  rounded  taper  toward  eacli  end,  and  slung 
crosswise  to  a  mast.  All  yards  are  either 
xjH.itre  or  lateen,  the  former  being  suspended 
across  the  masts  at  right  angles  for  spread- 
ing square  sails,  the  latter  obliquely.  Yards 
have  sheave-holes  near  their  extremities  for 
the  sheets  reeving  through.  Either  end  of 
a  yard,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  is 
outside  the  sheave-hole,  is  called  the  yard- 
arm;  tlie  quarter  ot  a  yard  is  about  half- 
way between  the  sheave-hole  and  the  slings. 
4.t  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter  and 
the  like.  Oxford  Glossary.  —  5.  The  male 
organ  of  generation;  the  penis.  —  Yard  of 
land.  Same  as  Yard-land  (which  see). 

Yard  (yard),  n.  [A.  Sax.  aeard,  an  inclosure, 
a  yard,  a  court,  ttc. ;  Icel.  garthr,  a  yard  or 
inclosed  space  (E.  garth);  Dan.  gaard,  a 
yard,  a  court,  a  farm;  D.  gaard,  a  garden; 
O.H.G.  garto.  Mod. G.  garten,  a  garden;  Rus. 
gorod  (as  in  Novgorod,  &c.),  a  town.  From 
same  root  as  L.  hortus,  a  garden,  cohors,  a 
cohort  (see  COURT),  Gr.  cheir,  the  hand. 
Akin  garden,  and  probably  gird,  to  surround. 
Orchard  contains  this  word.]  1.  A  small 
piece  of  inclosed  ground,  particularly  ad- 
joining a  house,  whether  in  front  of  it,  be- 
hind it,  or  around  it.  —2.  An  inclosure  within 
which  any  work  or  business  is  carried  on ; 
as,  a  brick-yard,  a  wood-yard,  a  tanning- 
yard,  a  dock-yard,  <fcc.  —  3.  In  Scotland,  a 
garden,  particularly  a  kitchen  -  garden. 
stern*. 

Yard  (yard),  v.t.  To  inclose  in  a  yard;  to 
shut  up  iu,  a  yard,  as  cattle ;  as,  to  yard 
cows. 

Yard-arm  (yiird'iirm),  n.  See  YARD,  3.— 
Yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  the  situation  of 
two  ships  lying  alongside  of  each  other  so 
near  that  their  yard-arms  cross  or  touch. 

Yard-land  (yai'd'land),n.  A  quantity  of  land 
in  England,  different  in  different  counties; 
a  virgate.  In  some  counties  it  was  15  acres; 
in  others  20  or  24,  and  even  40  acres. 

Yard-stick  (yard'stik),  n.  A  stick  or  rod 
3  feet  in  length,  used  as  a  measure  of  cloth, 
&c. 

Yard-wand  (yard'wond),  n.  A  yard-stick. 
'His  cheating  yard-wand.'  Tennyson. 

Yaret  (yar),  a.  [A.  Sax.  gearu,  prepared, 
ready,  yare;  akin  G.  gar,  prepared,  ready; 
Icel.  gor-,  gjor,  quite :  comp.  Icel.  go'ra,  to 
do,  to  make ;  prov.  E.  gat;  to  cause  to  do. 
Akin  garb,  gear.]  I.  Ready;  quick;  dexter- 
ous; eager:  said  of  persons,  and  especially 
of  sailors;  as,  to  be  yare  at  the  helm. 

Be  yare  in  thy  preparation.  Shak. 

2.  Easily  wrought ;  answering  quickly  to  the 
helm;  swift;  lively:  said  of  a  ship. 

The  lesser  (ship)  will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take, 
and  isyare,  whereas  the  other  is  slow.       Raleigh. 

Yaret  (yar),  adv.  Briskly;  dexterously; 
yarely.  Shak. 

Yarely  t  (yarli),  ado.  Readily;  dexterously; 
skilfully.  'Those  flower-soft  hands  that 
yarely  frame  the  office.'  Shak. 

Yark  (yark),  v.t.     Same  as  Yerk. 

Yarke  (yaYkS),  n.  The  native  name  of  dif- 
ferent South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Pithecia. 

Yarn  (yarn),  n.  [A.  Sax.  yearn,  D.  garen, 
Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  and  G.  garn,  yarn.  Allied 
to  Gr.  chorde,  a  chord,  originally  an  intes- 
tine. (See  CHORD.)  Comp.  G.  garn,  in  sense 
of  one  of  the  stomachs  of  a  ruminant,  Icel. 
gorn,  pi.  garnir,  the  guts.]  1.  Any  textile 
fibre  prepared  for  weaving  into  cloth.  (See 
THREAD.)  The  various  sizes  of  cotton  yarn 
are  numbered  according  to  the  number  of 
hanks  of  840  yards  in  the  pound ;  flax  and 
jute  according  to  the  number  of  leas  of  300 
yards  per  pound ;  and  woollen  and  worsted 
yarn  according  to  the  number  of  skeins  of 
660  yards  per  pound.— 2.  In  rope-making, 
one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  com- 
posed.—3.  A  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor  for 
the  amusement  of  his  companions;  a  story 
or  tale;  hence,  to  spin  a  long  yarn  is  to  tell 
a  long  story.  [Colloq.] 

Yarnent  (yarn'n),  a.  Made  of  yarn;  con- 
sisting of  yarn.  '  A  pair  of  yarnen  stocks.' 
Turberville. 

Yar-nut,  n.    See  YER-NUT. 


Yataghan. 

[North  of  Eng- 


Yarpha  (yar'fal,  n.  A  kind  of  peaty  soil;  a 
soil  in  which  peat  predominates.  "[Orkney 
and  -Shetland.] 

We  turn  pasture  into  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits, 
and  heather  into  greensward,  and  the  poor  -yxrpha, 
as  the  benighted  creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs, 
into  b.mile'grass-land.  Sir  It'.  Scott. 

Yarr  (yar).  n.  [Perhaps  akin  in  origin  to 
yarrow.]  A  well-known  British  and  Euro- 
pean plant,  Spergula  arvensis.  See  SPEH- 

GULA. 

Yarrt  (yar),  v.i.  [Imitative.]  To  growl  or 
snarl,  as  a  dog.  Aimworth. 

Yarrish  (yar'ish),  a.  [From  yar,  sour.]  Hav- 
ing a  rough,  dry  taste.  [Provincial.] 

Yarrow  (yar'o),  n.  [A.  Sax.  gearwe,  D.  gene, 
G.  garbe,  0,  G.  garwe,  yarrow.  According 
to  Skeat  from  A.  Sax.  gearwian,  to  pre- 
pare, gerwan,  to  dress, 
from  being  used  in  dress- 
ing wounds.  Hence 
allied  to  yare.]  A  name 
given  to  a  British  plant, 
A  chillcea  millefolium . 
Also  known  by  the 
name  of  Milfoil  (which 
see). 

Yataghan  (yat'a-gan),  n. 
[Turk,  yataydn.]  A  sort 
of  dagger  -  like  sabre, 
with  double  -  curved 
blade,  about  2  feet  long, 
the  handle  without  a 
cross-guard,  much  worn 
iu  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  written 
A  taghan. 

Yate  (yat),  n.  [A  form  of 
gate,  with  softening  of  g 
to  y.  See  Y.]  A  gate 
land.  ] 

Yaud  (yad),  n.  A  jade;  a  yawd.  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.]  See  YAWD. 

Yaul  (yal),  71.    See  YAWL. 

Yaup  (yap),  v.i.  [O.  E.  yawlp,  a  form  of 
yelp,  A.  Sax.  gealp,  a  loud  sound.  See 
YELP.]  To  yelp;  to  cry  out  like  a  child  or 
a  bird.  [Scotch.] 

Yaup  (yap),  n.  The  cry  of  a  bird  or  of  a 
child.  [Scotch.] 

Yaup  (yap),  a.  [To  be  yaup  is  lit.  to  be 
a-gape,  with  change  of  g  to  y.]  Hungry. 
[Scotch.] 

Yaupon  (ya'pon),  ?i.    Same  as  Yapon. 

Yave,t  pret.  otyeve.    Gave.    Chaucer, 

Yaw  (ya),  v.i.  [Comp.  prov.  G.  gagen,  to 
rock,  to  move  unsteadily ;  Icel.  gagr,  bent 
back.]  Naut.  to  steer  wild;  to  deviate  from 
the  line  of  her  course  in  steering:  said  of 
a  ship. 

She  steered  wild, yawed,  and  decreased  in  her  rate 
of  sailing.  Marryat. 

Yaw  (ya),  n.  A'aut.  a  temporary  deviation 
of  a  ship  or  vessel  from  the  direct  line  of 
her  course.  'O,  the  yaws  that  she  will 
make ! '  Massinger. 

Yaw  (ya),  v.t.  To  rise  in  blisters,  breaking 
in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the  sugar- 
works. 

Yawd  (yad),  n.  [Softened  form  of  jade.] 
A  jade ;  an  old  horse  or  mare.  [Old  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch.]  Written  also  Yaud.  Burns. 
Your  ya-wds  may  take  cold  and  never  be  good 
after  it.  Bromt. 

Yawl  (yal),  n.  [From  D.  jol,  a  yawl,  a  skiff, 
Sw.  julle,  Dan.  jolte,  a  jolly-boat,  a  yawl. 
Jolly  in  jolly-boat  is  this  word,  being  taken 
direct  from  the  Danish  apparently.]  1.  A 
small  ship's  boat,  usually  rowed  by  four  or 
six  oars;  a  jolly-boat. -2.  The  smallest  boat 
used  by  fishermen.  Written  sometimes  Yaul. 

Yawl  (yal),  v.i.  [Akin  to  yowl,  yell.]  To 
cry  out;  to  howl ;  to  yell.  '  The  pilot  .  .  . 
louder  yawls.'  Quarles.  'Then  yelp'd  the 
cur  and  yawl'd  the  cat.'  Tennyson. 

Yawn  (yan),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gdnian,  to  yawn, 
to  gape,  to  open;  Sc.  gant,  G.  gahnen,  to 
yawn,  to  gape;  akin  to  A.  Sax.  glnan,  Icel. 
gtna,  to  gape;  from  root  seen  in  Gr.  chains, 
L.  hio,  to  gape ;  G.  gans,  E.  gander,  goose, 
From  same  root  are  chasm,  chaos,  entering 
English  from  the  Greek.]  1.  To  gape;  to 
oscitate ;  to  have  the  mouth  open  involun- 
tarily through  drowsiness  or  dulness. 

\VhenamanyaTvrietft  he  cannot  hear  so  well.  Bacon. 

The  king  awoke,     .     .     . 
And yaivn'd,  and  rubb'd  bis  face,  and  spoke. 

Tennyson. 

2.  To  gape ;  to  open  wide ;  to  stand  open : 
said  of  the  mouth,  a  chasm,  or  the  like;  as, 
wide  yawns  the  gulf  below.  '  This  thy  yavtn- 
t»0  mouth."  Shak. 

Graves  yawn  and  yield  your  dead.          Shak. 
Heavens  open  inward,  chasms  yawn,     Tennyson. 


3.  T.t  gape  for  anything;  to  express  desire 
)iy  yawning;  as,  to  yawn  for  fat  livings. 

The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay  reformers yaivn  is, 
that  the  clergy  may,  through  conformity  in  condition, 
be  poor  as  the  apostles  wore.  Hooker. 

4.  To  express  surprise  and  bewilderment  by 
gaping. 

Mcthinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 

Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 

Should  yawn  at  alteration.  Shak. 

Yawn  (yan),  n.  l.  A  gaping:  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth  from  drowsiness ; 
oscitation.  'Thy  everlasting  yawn.'  Pope, 

2.  The  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide. 

Sometimes  with  a  mighty  yaum,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead.       Addison. 

3.  An  opening;  a  chasm.    Marston.    [Rare.] 
Yawningly  (yim'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  yawning 

manner;  with  yawns  or  gapes.     Bp.  Hall. 

Yaws  (yaz),  n.  [African  yaw,  a  raspberry.] 
A  disease  occurring  in  America,  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  African  races.  It  is  character- 
ized by  cutaneous  tumours,  numerous  and 
successive,  gradually  increasing  from  specks 
to  the  size  of  a  raspberry,  one  at  length 
growing  larger  than  the  rest;  core  a  fungous 
excrescence;  fever  slight,  and  probably  irri- 
tative merely.  It  is  contagious,  and  cannot 
be  communicated  except  by  the  actual  con- 
tact of  yaw  matter  to  some  abraded  surface, 
or  by  inoculation,  which  is  sometimes  effec- 
ted by  flies.  It  is  also  called  Frambcesia, 
from  the  French  framboise,  a  raspberry. 

Ycladt  (i-klad'),  pp.  [Prefix  y-t  and  clad.  ] 
Clad;  clothed.  'Her  words  yclad  witli 
wisdom's  majesty.'  Shak. 

Yclept,  Ycleped  fi-klept'),  pp.  [A.  Sax. 
ge-clyp6d,  pp.  of  ge-clypian,  to  call.  ] 
Called ;  named.  [  Obsolete,  except  in 
humorous  writing,  or  when  used  in  the 
affectedly  ancient  style.] 

Judas  I  a.m,ycleped  Maccabreus.  Shak. 

But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free 

In  Heaven yctefed  Euphrosyne.  Milton. 

Ydle  t  (I'dl),  a.    Lazy;  idle.    Spenser. 

Ydrad  t  (i-drad^,  pp.    Dreaded. 

Ye  (ye),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  ge~,  ye,  nom.  pL  cor- 
responding to  thu,  thou ;  the  gemt.  was 
eower,  the  dat.  and  ace.  e6w;  so  that  ye  is 

Sroperly  the  nom.  plural  and  you  the  obj.; 
.  gij,  Icel.  ier,  er,  Dan.  and  Sw.  i,  G.  ihr, 
Goth,  jus,  all  ye  or  you  (pi.).  See  YOU.] 
Properly  the  nominative  plural  of  the  second 
person,  of  which  thou  is  the  singular,  but 
in  later  times  also  used  as  an  objective  after 
verbs  and  prepositions.  Ye  is  now  used 
only  in  the  sacred  and  solemn  style;  in  com- 
mon discourse  and  writing  you  is  exclu- 
sively used. 

But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  i  Cor,  vi.  n. 

Loving  offenders  thus  I  will  excuse  ye.        Shak. 
I  thank^;  and  be  blest  for  your  good  comfort.  Shak. 

A  south-west  blow  onye 
And  blister  you  all  o'er.  Shak. 

The  confusion  between  jv  and  you  did  not  exist  in 
Old  English.  Ye  was  always  used  as  a  nominative, 
and  you  as  a  dative  or  accusative.  In  the  English 
Bible  the  distinction  is  very  carefully  observed,  but 
in  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  period  there  is 
a  very  loose  use  of  the  two  forms.  Dr.  Morris. 

Ye,t  adv.     Yea;  yes.     Chaucer. 

Yea  (ya),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  ged,  yea,  indeed; 
Icel.  jd,  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  G-  ja,  Goth,  ja, 
jai;  allied  to  Goth,  jah,  and ;  L.  jam,  now; 
Skr.  ya,  who.]  1.  Yes;  ay;  a  word  that  ex- 
presses affirmation  or  assent :  the  opposite 
ot  nay;  as,  will  you  go?  yea.  'Whilst  one 
says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay.'  Denham. 

Let  your  communication  \>tyea,yta;  nay,  nay. 
Mat.  v.  3£. 

2.  It  sometimes  introduces  a  subject  with 
the  sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  it  is  so,  or 
is  it  so? 

Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
in  the  garden?  Gen.  in.  i. 

Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory!      Shak. 

3.  Used  in  the  same  way  as  nay,  intimating 
that  something  is  to  be  added  by  way  of  in- 
tensiveness  or  amplification;  not  this  alone; 
not  only  so  but  also. 

I  therein  do  rejoice  ;  yea,  and  will  rejoice. 

One  that  composed  your  beauties,  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  arc  but  as  a  form  in  wax.         Shak. 

4.  Used  substantively :  (a)  in  Scrip,  denot- 
ing certainty,  consistency,  harmony,  and 
stability. 

All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  art  yea,,  and  in  him 
are  amen.  2  Cor.  i.  20. 

(6)  An  affirmative  vote ;  one  who  votes  in 
the  affirmative;  the  equivalent  to  Ay  or 
_Aye.  —  Yea  is  now  used  only  in  the  sacred 
and  solemn  style.  Yea  like  nay  was  formerly 
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used  only  in  answer  to  questions  framed 
affirmatively  in  contradistinction  to  yes  and 
no,  which  were  the  proper  answers  to  ques- 
tions put  negatively.  See  extract. 

There  is  an  example  of  the  rejection  of  a  needless 
subtlety  in  the  case  of  our  affirmative  particles,  yea 
and  yes,  nay  and  no,  which  were  formerly  distin- 
guished in  use,  as  the  two  affirmatives  still  are  in  our 
sister-tongues,  the  Danish  and  Swedish.  The  dis- 
tinction was  that  yea  and  nay  were  answers  to  ques- 
tions framed  in  the  affirmative;  as.  Will  he  go?  Yea 
or  Nay.  But  if  the  question  was  framed  in  the  nega- 
tive, Will  he  not  goT  the  answer  was  Yet  or  No. 
G.  P.  Marsh. 

Yead,  t  Yede  t  (yed),  v.i.  [A  false  present 
tense  and  infinitive  formed  from  the  old 
preterite  yode,  eode.  See  YODE.]  To  go; 
to  proceed. 

Then  bade  the  knight  this  lady  yeete  aloof. 
And  to  a  hill  herself  withdraw  aside.      Spenser. 
Years  yead  away  and  faces  fair  deflower.      Drant. 

Yea-forsooth  (ya-for-soth'),  a.  Applied  to 
one  saying  to  anything  yea,  and  forsooth, 
which  latter  was  not  a  phrase  of  genteel 
society.  'A  rascally  yea-forgooth  knave.' 
Shak. 

Yean  (yen),  v.t.  and  i.  [A.  Sax.  eanian, 
edcnian,  to  bring  forth,  to  become  pregnant, 
from  edcen,  gravid,  teeming,  great,  lit.  in- 
creased, being  pp.  of  edcan,  to  increase,  to 
eke.  See  EKE,  AUGMENT.]  To  bring  forth 
young,  as  a  goat  or  sheep;  to  lamb.  Written 
also  Ban.  Shak. 

Yeanling  (yenling),  n.  The  young  of  sheep; 
a  lamb;  an  eanling. 

Year  (yer),  n.  [O.E.  yeer,  yer;  A.  Sax.  gear, 
<ffr;  D.  jaar,  L.G.  jdr,  Q.  jahr,  Goth,  jfr, 
Icel.  dr,  Dan.  aar;  cog.  Slav,  jaro,  spring; 
Zend  ydre,  a  year.  Perhaps  from  root  i,  to 
go,  seen  in  yode,  L.  eo,  ire,  to  go.]  1.  The 
period  of  time  during  which  the  earth  makes 
one  complete  revolution  in  its  orbit;  or  it 
is  the  space  or  period  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  sun's  leaving  either  equinoctial 
point,  or  either  tropic,  and  his  return  to  the 
same.  This  is  the  tropical  or  solar  year,  and 
the  year  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  This  period  comprehends  what 
are  called  the  twelve  calendar  months,  and 
is  usually  calculated  to  commence  on  1st 
January  and  to  end  on  31st  December.  It 
is  not  quite  uniform,  but  its  mean  length  is 
about  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  51  6 
seconds.  The  return  of  the  seasons  depends 
upon  it.  In  popular  usage,  however,  the 
year  consists  of  365  days,  and  every  fourth 
year  of  366.  See  BISSEXTILE,  LEAP-YEAR.— 
Anomalistic  year.  See  under  ANOMALISTIC. 
— CivU  year,  the  tropical  or  solar  year. — 
Common  year,  a  year  of  365  days,  as  distin- 
guished from  leap-year.—  Ecclesiastical-year, 
from  Advent  to  Advent.— Gregorian  year, 
Julian  year.  See  GREGORIAN,  JULIAN, 
STYLE. — Legal  year,  inEugland.commenced 
on  March  25,  though  the  historical  year 
began  on  January  1,  a  practice  which  con- 
tinued till  1752;  hence  it  was  usual  between 
January  1  and  March  25  to  date  the  year 
both  ways,  as  1745-6.—  Lunar  year,  a  period 
consisting  of  12  lunar  months.  The  lunar 
astronomical  year  consists  of  12  lunar  syn- 
odical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  min- 
utes, 36  seconds.  The  common  lunar  year 
consists  of  12  lunar  civil  months,  or  354 
days.  The  embolismic  or  intercalary  lunar 
year  consists  of  13  lunar  civil  months,  and 
contains  384  days.—  Sabbatical  year.  See 
SABBATIC.— Sidereal  year.  See  SIDEREAL.— 
2.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  completes 
a  revolution;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of 
Saturn.  —3.  Years,  in  the  plural,  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  age  or  old  age ;  as,  a 
man  in  years.  'His  tender  years.  Shak. 

Myself  am  struck  inytars  I  must  confess.     Ska*. 

Untouch'd  with  any  shade  otyears, 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell !      Tennyson. 

In  popular  language  year  is  often  used  for 
years;  as,  the  horse  is  ten  year  old. 

And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 

— A  year  and  day,  in  law,  the  lapse  of  a 
year  with  a  day  added  to  it,  a  period  which 
determines  a  right,  or  works  prescription 
in  many  cases.—  Fear,  day,  and  waste,  part 
of  the  sovereign's  prerogative  in  England, 
whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the  profits  for  a 
year  and  a  day  of  persons  attainted  of  petty 
treason  or  felony,  together  with  the  right  of 
wasting  the  said  tenements;  afterwards  re- 
storing it  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Abolished 
by  the  Felony  Act,  1870. — Year  of  grace,  any 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Year-book  (yerTiuk),  n.  1.  A  book  published 
every  year,  each  annual  issue  containing 
new  or  additional  information;  a  work  pub- 
lished annually  and  intended  to  supply  freab 


information  on  matters  in  regard  to  which 
changes  are  continually  taking  place.— 2.  A 
book  containing  annual  reports  of  cases 
adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VII., 
published  annually. 
Yearedt  (yerd),  a.  Numbering  years;  aged. 

H  th  were  of  best  feature,  of  high  race,  yeared  but 
to  thirty.  B.  Jonson. 

Yearlily  (yeYli-li),  adv.  Yearly.  'The  great 
quaking  grass  sowen  yearlily  in  many  of  the 
London  gardens.'  T.  Johnson.  [Rare.] 

Yearling  (yerling),  n.  A  young  beast  one 
year  old  or  in  the  second  year  of  his  age. 

Yearling  (yerling),  a.  Being  a  year  old; 
us,  a  yearling  heifer. 

Yearly  (yeVli),  a.  1.  Annual;  happening, 
accruing,  or  coming  every  year;  as,  a  yearly 
rent  or  income. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay.  Shak. 
2.  Lasting  a  year;  as,  a  yearly  plant.  — 3.  Com- 
prehending a  year;  accomplished  in  a  year; 
as,  the  yearly  circuit  or  revolution  of  the 
earth. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.  Shak. 

Yearly  (yeVli),  adv.  Annually;  once  a  year; 
as,  blessings  yearly  bestowed. 

yearly  will  1  do  this  rite.  S/iat. 

Yearn  (yern),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  aeomian,  geor- 
nan,  gyrnan,  to  desire,  to  beg,  to  yearn, 
from  georn,  desirous,  eager,  anxious ;  Icel. 
gjarn,  eager,  willing,  whence  ginia,  to  de- 
sire; Goth,  gairns,  desirous,  gairnjan,  to 
long  for;  Dan.  gierne,  D.  gaarne,  G.  gern, 
willingly.  Skeat  regards  the  word  in  mean- 
ing 2  (the  only  meaning  found  in  Shakspere) 
as  quite  different,  taking  it  from  O.E.  enne, 
to  grieve,  from  A.  Sax.  yrman,  to  grieve,  to 
vex,  from  earm,  poor,  wretched  (D.  Dan.  Sw. 
and  G.  arm,  IceL  armr,  Goth.  arms).  If 
this  is  correct  the  word  has  evidently  been 
influenced  in  its  form  by  confusion  with 
yearn,  to  desire.]  1.  To  feel  mental  un- 
easiness from  longing  desire,  from  tender- 
ness, affection,  pity,  or  the  like;  to  be  filled 
with  eager  longing;  to  have  a  wistful  feel- 
ing. 1  Ki.  iii.  26.  'Swift  souls  that  yearn 
for  light/  Tennyson. 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
his  brother.  Gen.  xliii.  30. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  toward  you.  Addison. 
2.t  To  grieve;  to  be  pained  or  distressed;  to 
mourn;  to  sorrow. 

Falstaff,  he  is  dead, 
And  we  mustyeam  therefore.          Shak. 

Yearn  t  (yern),  v.  t.  To  pain ;  to  grieve ;  to 
vex. 

She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn  your  heart 
to  see  it.  Shak. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.     Shak. 

Yearn  (yern),  v.i.  [For  earn,  to  curdle 
(which  see).]  To  coagulate  as  milk.  [Scotch.] 

Yearn  (yern),  v.t  To  cause  to  coagulate  or 
curdle.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

Yearnet  (yern),  v.t  [See  EARN.]  To  earn; 
to  gain;  to  procure.  Spenser. 

Yearnfolt  (yern'ful),  a.  Mournful;  distress- 
ing. 

Yearning  (yern'ing),  p.  and  a.  Longing; 
having  longing  desire.  'The  language  of 
his  yearning  soul.'  Pope. 

Yearning  (yem'ing),  n.  The  feeling  of  one 
who  yearns ;  a  strong  feeling  of  tenderness, 
pity,  or  longing  desire.  Calamy. 

Yearning  (yern'ing),  n.    Kennet.    [Scotch.  ] 

Yearningly  (yern'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  yearning 
manner;  with  yearning. 

Yeast  (yest),  n.  [O.E.  yeest,  A.  Sax.  gut, 
gyst,  Icel.  jast,  jastr,  D.  gest,  gist,  M.H.G. 
gest,  jest,  Mod.  G.  gdscht,  yeast,  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  ferment  seen  in  O.H.G.  gesan, 
jesan,  Mod.  G.  giihren,  gi&chen,  Sw.  gcisa,  to 
ferment,  to  froth.  Allied  to  Gr.  zeo,  to  boil, 
zelos,  E.  zeal.]  1.  Barm;  ferment;  the  yel- 
lowish substance,  having  an  acid  reaction, 
produced  during  the  vinous  fermentation 
of  saccharine  fluids,  rising  partly  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  frothy,  flocculent, 
viscid  matter  (surface  yeatst),  and  partly 
falling  to  the  bottom  (sediment  yeast).  Yeast 
consists  of  aggregations  of  minute  cells, 
each  cell  constituting  a  plant,  Torula  cere- 
visicB.  The  yeast-plant  is  a  fungus,  or  rather 
a  particular  state  of  fungus,  for  there  are 
many  moulds  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, acquire  the  torula  property,  that  is, 
become  capable  of  decomposing  sugar.  The 
cell  consists  of  a  cyst  composed  of  cellulose, 
inclosing  a  semi-fluid  matter,  essentially 
identical  with  protein.  When  a  surface 
yeaat-cell  has  attained  full  size,  it  gives  off 
a  little  bud,  which,  on  attaining  the  size  of 


the  first,  gives  out  another  bud,  and  in  this 
way  the  cells  undergo  exceedingly  rapid 
multiplication.  The  germs  of  the  yeast- 
plant  are  supposed  to  exist  in  countless 
multitudes  in  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
fact  that  a  saccharine  solution  which  pre- 
sents no  surface  to  the  atmosphere  does  not 
ferment,  while  on  its  being  so  exposed  fer- 
mentation sets  in.  Fermentation  takes 
place  sooner  and  goes  on  more  rapidly  \vJu  u 
yeast  is  added  than  when  the  fluid  is  merely 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  beer  yeast  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  setting  up  fermenta- 
tion in  the  highest  degree.  Surface  yeast  is 
formed  at  65"  to  77°  Fahr,  and  its  action  is 
rapid  and  irregular,  whereas  sediment  yeast 
is  formed  at  32°  to  45°,  and  its  action  is  slow 
and  quiet.  Sediment  yeast  is  reproduced 
by  spores  and  not  by  buds.  In  their  chemi- 
cal relations  the  two  do  not  appear  to  differ. 
Yeast  varies  in  quality  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  generated, 
and  yeast  merchants  distinguish  Severn  1 
varieties,  which  are  employed  for  different 
purposes  according  to  their  energy  and  ac- 
tivity. Yeast  is  not  only  essential  to  the 
production  of  wine  from  grape  juice  and 
other  fruit  juices,  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  the  preparation  of  distilled  spirits, 
but  it  is  also  the  agent  in  producing  the 
panary  fermentation  whereby  bread  is  ren- 
dered light,  porous,  and  spongy.  Beer  yeast 
is  employed  medicinally  as  a  stimulant  in 
low  fevers,  and  is  of  great  service  in  cases 
where,  from  inflammatory  symptoms,  wine 
is  inadmissible.  —German  yeast,  common 
yeast  collected,  drained,  and  pressed  till 
nearly  dry.  It  can  be  so  kept  for  several 
months,  and  is  much  used  by  bakers.  — 
Patent  yeast,  yeast  collected  from  a  wort 
of  malt  and  hop,  and  treated  similarly  to 
German  yeast.—  Artificial  yeast,  a  dough  of 
flour  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  yeast 
made  into  small  cakes  and  dried.  Kept  free 
from  moisture,  it  long  retains  its  fermenta- 
tive property. — 2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water; 
froth. 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 
Syrvm. 

Formerly  spelled  Yest    'Now  the  ship  bor- 
ing the  moon  with  her  mainmast,  and  anon 
swallowed  with  yest  and  froth.'    Shak. 
Yeast-bitten  (yest'bit-n),  a.     In  brewing, 
too  much  affected  by  yeast. 

When  the  process  of  attenuation  becomes  so  slack 
as  not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  day,  it  is  prudent 
to  cleanse,  otherwise  the  top-barm  might  re-enier 
the  body  of  the  beer,  and  it  would  become  yeast- 
bitten.  Vre. 

Yeastiness  (yes'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  yeasty. 

yeasti-plant  (yest'plant),  n.  The  Torula 
cerevisue.  See  YEAST. 

Yeast-powder  (yest'pou-der),  n.  A  substi- 
tute for  yeast  used  in  leavening  bread,  con- 
sisting of  a  preparation  of  soda,  phosphates, 
and  other  substances  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der. 

Yeasty  (yes'ti),  a.  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  containing  yeast;  frothy;  fuuniy; 
spumy;  yesty  (which  see). 

Yedding,  t  Yeddynge.t  n.  [Icel.  geeda,  to 
ornament;  Sc.  yed,  to  fib,  to  magnify  in 
narration.]  A  song  or  ballad;  properly,  the 
song  of  a  gleeman  or  minstrel.  Chaucer. 

Yede.t  v.i.    See  YEAD. 

Yede.t  Went.    Chaucer.    Same  as  Yode. 

Yeelt  (yel),  n.    Same  as  Eel.    Holland. 

Yefte,t  n.    A  gift.    Chaucer. 

Yeld  (yeld),  a.  [Icel.  geldr,  barren,  giving 
no  milk;  Sw.  gall,  unfruitful,  barren,  sterile  ] 
Not  giving  milk;  also  barren;  as,  a  yeld  cow. 
Called  also  Yald,  Yell.  [Scotch.] 

Yelde,t  v  .t.  To  yield;  to  give;  to  pay.  Chau- 
cer. 

Yeldehallft  ».    A  guildhall.     Chaucer, 

Yelk  (yelk),  n.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg; 
the  yolk.  See  YOLK. 

Yell  (yel),  a.  Barren;  not  giving  milk.  See 
YELD.  [Scotch.] 

Yell  (yel),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  gellan,  gyllan,  gillan, 
to  yell,  to  screech;  Icel.  gella,  gjalla,  Dan. 
gicelle,  to  yell;  Sw.  galla,  to  resound,  to 
ring;  D.  gillen,  to  shriek  or  scream;  G. 
gellen,  to  resound ;  allied  to  A.  Sax  galan, 
to  sing,  whence  gale  in  nightingale.]  To 
cry  out  with  a  sharp,  disagreeable  noise;  to 
shriek  hideously;  to  cry  or  scream  as  with 
agony  or  horror.  '  The  night  raven  that 
still  deadly  yells.'  Spenser. 

Poor  Puck  dothjv//,  poor  Puck  doth  roar. 

Dray  ton. 

All  the  men  and  women  in  the  hall 
Rose,  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  and  fled 
Yelling  as  from  a  spectre.  Tennyson. 
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Yellt  (yel).  v.  t.    To  utter  with  a  yell. 

As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland.  and  >«//'</ out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour.  Shak. 

Yell  (yel),  n.  A  sharp,  loud,  hideous  out- 
cry; a  scream  or  cry  of  horror,  distress,  or 
agony.  '  Yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes.' 
Shak. 

The  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  \.\\tytll  of  the  trampled 
wife.  Tennyson. 

Yelling  (yel'ing),  p.  and  a.  Uttering  yells 
or  hideous  outcries;  shrieking;  as,  yelling 
monsters. 

Yelling  (yel'ing),  n.  The  act  or  the  noise 
of  one  who  or  that  which  yells.  '  Yellinys 
loud  and  deep.'  Drayton. 

Pale  spectres,  grin  around  me. 
And  stun  me  with  thejwl/fttfY  of  damnation. 

Jo  fin  sot  i 

Yelloch  (yel'och),  v.i.  To  yell;  to  scream; 
to  shriek.  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.  ] 

YellOCh  (yel'och),  n.  A  shrill  cry;  a  yell. 
[Scotch.] 

Yellow  (yel'lo),  a.  [A.  Sax.  geolo,  geolu, 
yellow;  D.  geel,  O.H.G.  gelo.  Mod.  G.  gelb, 
Icel.  gulr,  Dan.  and  Sw.  guul,  yellow;  from 
same  root  as  L.  helvus,  light  or  grayish  yel- 
low, gold  and  green  being  also  from  same 
root  (the  change  of  r  to  I  is  common);  hence 
akin  also  to  Gr.  chloe,  green  herb,  ckloros, 
pale  green,  chole,  bile  (cog.  with  E.  gall). 
See  GREEN,  &c.]  Being  of  a  pure  bright 
golden  colour,  or  of  a  kindred  hue;  having 
the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum situated  between  the  orange  and  the 
green.  '  Yellow  autumn. '  Shak.  '  Fallen 
into  the  sear,  the  yelloiv  leaf.'  Shak.  Yel- 
low is  sometimes  used  as  the  colour  be- 
tokening jealousy,  envy,  melancholy,  &c., 
a  usage  no  doubt  connected  with  the  figur- 
ative notions  attaching  to  jaundice,  jaun- 
diced, the  skin  having  a  yellow  hue  in 
jaundice.  —  Yellow  balsam,  a  species  of  Bal- 
saminacese  (Impatiens  Noli-tangere).—  Yel- 
low bark.  See  CALISAYA  BARK.—  Yellow 
berries.  See  AVIGNON-BERRY.— Yellow  cen- 
taury.  Same  as  Yellow-wort. —Yellow  col- 
ours. See  the  noun. — Yellow  copperas,  a 
translucent  mineral  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
pearly  lustre,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric 
acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water.  Dana. 
—  Yellow  copper.  See  under  PYRITES.— 
Yelloio  coralline,  an  orange-coloured  dye 
formed  of  sulphuric,  carbolic,  and  oxalic 
acids.  —  Yellow  dyes.  See  the  noun.—  Yel- 
low fibrous  tissue,  a  kind  of  tissue  distin- 
guished by  its  yellow  colour  and  its  great 
elasticity.  It  is  seen  in  the  ligament  of  the 
neck  of  many  quadrupeds.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  to  which  it  gives 
its  peculiar  elasticity;  and  it  also  forms  the 
vocal  cords  of  the  larynx.— Yellow  ochre, 
an  earthy  pigment  coloured  by  the  oxide  of 
iron.—  Yelloio  race,  in  ethn.  includes  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  Lapps,  Esqui- 
maux, &c. — Yellow  soap.  See  under  SOAP. 
— Yellow  wall-lichen,  a  species  of  lichen, 
the  Pamelia  parietina,  which  grows  on 
trees  and  walls.  It  yields  a  yellow  colour- 
ing matter,  and  is  used  in  intermittent 
fevers. — Yellow  water-lily.  See  NUPHAR. — 
Yellow  willow,  Salix  vitellina,  called  also 
Golden  oaier,  a  small  tree  deriving  its  name 
from  the  yellow  colour  of  its  branches.  It 
is  used  for  wicker-work. 

Yellow  (yel'16),  n.  One  of  the  prismatic 
colours;  a  bright  golden  colour,  the  type 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  field  butter- 
cup, which  is  a  pure  yellow.  United  with 
blue  it  yields  green;  with  red  it  produces 
orange.  (See  COLOUR.)  The  principal  yel- 
low pigments  used  in  painting  are  brown 
pijik,  chrome  yellow,  Dutch  pink,  English 
pink,  Indian  yellow,  king's-yellow,  Naples- 
yelloto,  patent-yellow,  and  weld  yellow.  The 
principal  yellow  dyes  are  obtained  from 
arnotto,  fustic,  French  berries,  fustet,  quer- 
citron bark,  turmeric,  saw-wort,  weld,  and 
willoiv  leaves;  also  from  chromate  of  lead, 
iron  oxide,  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  antimony, 
and  sulphide  of  arsenic.  Yellow  is  used  as 
a  symbol  of  jealousy.  See  YELLOWNESS. 

TSoyellcrw  in't,  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's.  ShaJt. 

Yellow  (yel'lo),  v.  t.  To  render  yellow.  'My 
papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age.'  Shak. 

Yellow  (yel'lo),  v.i.  To  grow  yellow.  '  The 
opening  valleys  and  the  yelloiring  plains.' 
Dyer. 

Yellow-ammer,  n.  See  YELLOW-HAMMER. 

Yellow-bird  (yel'16-berd),  n.  A  small  sing- 
ing bird  of  the  family  Frinffillidsc,  common 
in  the  United  States,  the  Fringilla  or  Chry- 
sometris  tristis.  The  summer  dress  of  the 
male  is  of  a  lemon  yellow,  with  the  wings, 


tail,  qnd  fore  part  of  the  head  black.  The 
female  and  male,  during  winter,  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour.  When  caged  the  song 
of  this  bird  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
canary.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
yellow  poll  warbler  (Dendroica  cestiva).— 
Yellow  bird's-next.  See  MONOTROPA 
Yellow-boy  (yel'lo-boi),  n.  A  caut  name 
for  a  guinea  or  other  gold  coin. 

John  did  not  starve  the  cause;  there  wanted  not 
yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel.  Arbitthnot. 

Yellow-bunting  (yel'16-bunt-ing),  n.  The 
yellow-hammer  (which  see). 
Yellow-fever  (yel'16-fe-ver),  n.  A  malignant 
febrile  disease,  indigenous  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies,  upper  coasts  of  South  America, 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  is  attended 
with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  of  some  shade 
between  lemon  -  yellow  and  the  deepest 
orange-yellow.  It  resembles  typhus  fever 
in  the  prostration,  blood-disorgani/ation, 
and  softening  of  internal  organs  which  are 
features  of  both  diseases. 
Yellow-golds  (yel'16-goldz),  n.  A  certain 
flower.  B.  Joiison. 

Yellow-gum  (yel'lo-gum),  n.     1.  The  jaun- 
dice of  infants  (icterus  infantum). — 2.  See 
BLACK-GUM. 

Yellow-hammer,  Yellow-ammer  (yel'16- 
ham-mer,  yel'16-am-mer),  n.  [Yellow,  and 
A.  Sax.  amore,  the  name  of  a  bird,  same  as 
G.  ammer,  the  yellow-hammer,  called  also 
gold-ammer,  gelb-ammer,  gold-bunting,  yel- 
low-bunting. The  spelling  with  h,  though 
common,  is  erroneous.]  1.  A  passerine 
bird  of  the  genus  Embeiiza,  the  E.  citrin- 
ella:  called  also  Yellow  Bunting.  The  head, 
cheeks,  front  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  lower 
tail-coverts  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  the  upper 
surface  is  partly  yellow,  but  chiefly  brown, 
the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  back  being 
blackish  in  the  middle,  and  the  tail  feathers 
are  also  blackish.  The  yellow-hammer  is  a 
resident  in  Britain,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe.  In  summer  the  well-known 
notes  of  the  male  are  almost  incessantly 
heard  from  the  roadside  hedge.— 2.  A  gold 
coin;  a  yellow-boy.  [Old  slang.] 

Is  that  he  that  has  gold  enough?  would  I  had  some 
of  his yelbnv-ham*ners.  Shirley 

Yellowish  (yel'16-ish),  a.  Somewhat  yellow; 
as,  amber  is  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Yellowishness  (yerlo-ish-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  yellowish.  Boyle. 

Yellow-jack  (yel'16-jak),  n.  A  name  given 
to  yellow-fever.  [Colloq.] 

Have  seen  three  choleras,  two  army  fevers,  and 
yellow-jack  without  end.  Kingsley. 

YellOW-legS  (yel'16-legz),  n.  A  grallatorial 
bird  of  the  genus  Gambetta  ((?.  flampes), 
family  Scolopacida;,  distributed  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  America  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
legs.  It  is  10  inches  long,  with  a  bill  1J 
inch.  It  is  migratory,  leaving  the  north  in 
summer.  It  feeds  on  fish  fry,  crustaceans, 
A  r. ,  and  in  autumn  it  is  fat  and  much  prized 
for  table. 

Yellow-metal  (yel'lo-met-al),  n.  A  sheath- 
ing alloy  of  copper  and  zinc;  Muntz's  metal. 

Yellowness  (yel'16-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  yellow ;  as,  the  yellowness  of  an 
orange.— 2.  t  Jealousy.  See  remark  under 
the  adjective. 

I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness         Shak. 

Yellow-pine  (yel'16-pm),  n.  A  North  Ame- 
rican tree  of  the  genus  Pinus,  P.  mitis  or 
variabilis.  The  wood  is  compact  and  dur- 
able, and  is  universally  employed  in  the 
countries  where  it  grows  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. It  is  also  extensively  exported  to 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  In  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  the  name  is  given  to  P.  resinosa,  and 
it  is  also  applied  to  P.  auxtralis.  See  PINE. 

Yellow-rattle  (yel'la-rat-l),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Rhinanthus,  It.  crista- 
galli.  See  RHINANTHUS. 

Yellow-rocket  (yel'16-rok-et),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Barbarea,  the  B.  vulgaris, 
called  also  Bitter  Winter-cress.  See  WIN- 
TER-CRESS. 

Yellow-root  (yel'16-rot),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Xanthorrhiza,  the  X.  apiifolia.  It  is 
a  small  North  American  shrub  having  creep- 
ing roots  of  a  yellow  colour,  stalked  pinnate 
or  bipinnate  leaves,  and  small  dull  purple 
flowers  in  axillary  branched  racemes.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is 
used  in  America  as  a  tonic. 

Yellows  (yelloz),  n.  1.  An  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  or  a  kind  of  jaundice  which  affects 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  causing  yellow- 


ness of  the  eyes.  'His  horse  .  .  .  raied 
with  the  yelloics.'  Shak,— 2.  A  disease  of 
peach-trees,  little  heard  of  except  in  Ame- 
rica, where  it  destroys  whole  orchards  in  a 
few  years.— 3.  t  Jealousy.  Brome. 

Yellow-snake  (yel'lo-snak),  71.  A  large 
species  of  boa,  common  in  Jamaica,  the 
Chilabothrus  inornatus.  It  is  from  8  to  10 
feet  long,  the  head  olive-green,  the  front 
part  of  the  body  covered  with  numerous 
black  lines,  while  the  hinder  part  is  black, 
spotted  with  yellowish  olive. 

Yellow-throat  (yel'16-throt),  n.  A  small 
North  American  singing  bird  of  the  genus 
Sylvia  (S.  Marilandica),  a  species  of  war- 
bler. 

Yellow-top  (yel'16-top),  n.  A  variety  of 
turnip,  from  the  colour  of  the  skin  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb. 

Yellow-weed  (yel'16-wed),  n.  The  common 
name  of  British  plants  of  the  genus  Reseda. 
See  RESEDA. 

Yellow- wood  (yello-wud),  n.  1.  Oxleya 
xanthoxyla,  nat.  order  Cedrelacese,  a  timber- 
tree  growing  in  Eastern  Australia  often  to 
the  height  of  100  feet.  The  wood  is  yellow. 
2.  Same  as  Prickle-yellow. 

Yellow-wort  (yel'lo-wert),  n.  A  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Chlora,  C.  perfoliata,  nat. 
order  Gentianacea.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  stem  about  1  foot  high.  It  is  very 
glaucous,  with  perfoliate  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing many  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  grows 
on  chalky  or  hilly  pastures. 

Yellow-wove  (yel'16-wov), «,  A  wove  paper 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

Yelp  (yelp).y.r.  [O.E.  yelpen,  gelpen.A..  Sax. 
gilpan,  only  in  the  sense  of  to  boast;  Icel. 
gjdlpa.to  yelp;  allied  to  yell.]  1.  To  utter  a 
sharp  or  shrill  bark ;  to  give  a  sharp,  quick 


I  kepe  nought  or  arms  for  toyelpe.    Chaucer 

Yelp  (yelp),  n.  An  eager  bark  or  cry;  a  sharp 
quick  bark  or  cry  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 
'With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot.' 
Tennyson. 

Yelping  (yelp'ing),p.  and  a.  Barking  shrilly 
with  eagerness,  pain,  or  fear;  barking  with- 
out courage.  'A  yelping  kennel  of  French 
curs.'  Shak. 

Yeltt    For  Yeldeth.    Yieldeth.    Chaucer. 

Yeman,t  n.  A  yeoman;  a  commoner;  a 
feudal  retainer.  Chaucer. 

Yemanrie,  t  n.  Yeomanry ;  the  rank  of 
yeomen.  Chaucer. 

Yenisean  (yen'i-se-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Yenisei,  the  longest  river  in  Siberia; 
specifically,  applied  to  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  people  occupying  the  tract  of  coun- 
try along  the  middle  course  of  the  Yenisei. 

Yenite  (yen'it),  n.  [From  Jena,  the  town 
in  Germany.]  A  silicate  of  iron  and  cal- 
cium generally  containing  manganese:  it  is 
found  in  large  trimetric  crystals  in  the 
island  of  Elba.  It  is  also  called  Lievrite. 

Yeoman  (yo'man),  n.  pi.  Yeomen  (yo'men). 
[O.  E.  yeman,  yoman;  not  in  A.  Sax.  A  word 
of  doubtful  origin.  The  most  probable  ety- 
mologies are:  (1)  That  it  is  equivalent  to 
Kris,  gaman,  gamon,  a  villager,  a  man  of  a 
ga  or  village—  ga  —  G.  gau,  Goth,  gavi,  a  dis- 
trict. (2)  That  it  is  equivalent  to  yeme- 
man,  from  O.E.  yeme,  A.  Sax.  gyme,  care, 
attention;  also  gyrnan,  to  take  care  of,  to  pro- 
tect, &c.,  so  that  the  primary  sense  would 
be  a  person  in  charge.  The  combination  eo, 
common  in  A.  Sax.  words,  is  rare  in  modern 
English.  See  PEOPLE.]  1.  A  man  of  small 
estate  in  land,  not  ranking  as  one  of  the 
gentry ;  a  freeholder ;  a  gen  tie  man -farmer ; 
a  farmer  or  other  person  living  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  rank  of  gentleman  and  hind 
or  labourer.  '  Not  so  wealthy  as  an  English 
yeoman.'  Shak.  'Farmers  and  substantial 
yeomen.'  Locke.— 2.  One  not  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

He's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman 
before  him.  Shak. 

3.  An  upper  or  gentleman  servant.  'A  jolly 
yeoman,  marshall  of  the  hall.1  Spenser. 


The  lady  of  the  Strachy  i 
the  wardrobe. 


•ried  the  yeoman  of 
Shak. 


4.t  A  name  given  in  courtesy  to  common 
soldiers. 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight,  bold  yeomen. 
Sfiak. 

5.  t  An  assistant  or  underling;  an  under  bail- 
iff; a  bailiff's  assistant.  Shak.— 6.  Naut.& 
person  appointed  to  assist  in  attending  to 
the  stores  of  the  gunner,  the  boatswain,  or 
the  carpenter  in  a  ship  of  war.— 7.  A  member 


ch,  eAain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;     TH,  (/ten;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  u-Aig;    zh,  azure.— See  KET.. 


YEOMANLY 


(>7G 


YGDRASIL 


of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  (see  YEOMANRY). 
Aytoun.  —  Yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  England, 
a  body-guard  of  the  sovereign,  habited  in 
the  costume  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  and  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  other  officers. 
See  BEEF-EATER. 

Yeomanly  (yo'man-li),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
yeoman;  suitable  to  or  becoming  a  yeoman. 
B.  Jonson. 

Yeomanry  (yo'man-ri),  n.  1.  The  collective 
body  of  yeomen;  yeomen  collectively.— 2.  A 
volunteer  cavalry  force  originally  embodied 
in  Britain  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent 
of  gentlemen  or  wealthy  farmers.  They 
undergo  six  days'  training,  and  must  attend 
a  certain  number  of  drills  yearly,  for  which 
they  receive  a  money  allowance.  They  must 
furnish  their  own  horses,  but  have  a  small 
allowance  for  clothing;  the  government  also 
supplying  arms  and  ammunition.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  volunteer  force,  the  yeomanry 
cavalry  may  be  called  out  to  aid  the  civil 
power  in  addition  to  their  being  liable  for 
service  on  invasion  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  enemy. 

Yerba,  Yerba-mate  (yerT)a,  yer-ba-ma'ta), 
?i.  [Yerba  (Sp.,  from  L.  herba,  herb)  is  the 
proper  name;  mate  is  a  cup,  the  cup  or  dish 
from  which  the  tea  is  drunk.  1  A  name 
given  to  Paraguay  tea,  the  produce  of  Ilex 
paraguensis.  See  PARAGUAY  TEA. 

Yerde.t  n.    A  yard;  a  rod;  a  staff.    Chaucer. 

Yergas  (yer/gas),«.  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
wrapper  used  for  horse-cloths.  Simmonds. 

Yerk  (yerk),  v.t.  [See  JERK.]  1.  To  throw 
or  thrust  with  a  sudden  smart  spring  or 
jerk. 

Their  wounded  stteds  .  .  . 

Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Shak. 

2.  To  lash;  to  strike;  to  beat.    [Old  English 
and  Scotch.  ] 

Whilst  I  securely  let  him  over -slip, 
Nerc  jw<fr*«,f  him  with  my  satync  whip. 

Marston. 

3.  To  bind;  to  tie.    [Scotch.] 

But  he  is  my  sister's  son — our  flesh  and  blood — and 
his  hands  are  yerked  as  tight  as  cords  can  be  drawn. 
Sir  If.  Scott. 

Yerk  (yerk),  v.i.  1.  To  throw  put  the  heels 
suddenly;  to  kick  with  both  hind-legs. 

The  horse  being  mad  withal,  yerked  out  behind. 
North. 

2.  To  move  with  sudden  jerks;  to  jerk.  Beau. 

<L-  Fl. 
Yerk  (yfirk),  n.    A  sudden  or  quick  thrust 

or  motion;  a  kick;  a  smart  stroke;  a  blow. 
Yerl,  7*.     An  earl.     [Scotch.] 
Yeni,  v.  i.     To  yearn. 
Yern,t  Yernet  (I'ern),  n.    Iron. 
Yerne.t  a.    [A.  Sax.  georn.    See  YEARN.] 

Brisk;  eager.     Chaucer. 
Yerne,t  adv.    [A.  Sax.  georne.  See  YEARN.) 

Briskly;  eagerly;  earnestly.     Chaucer. 
Yer-nutfYar-nut  (yer'uut,  yar'nut),n.  [See 

ARNOT.]  Earth-nut;  pig-nut;  Bunium  jteocur- 

ogum. 
Yes  (yes),  adv.    [A.  Sax.  geser  gise—gea,  yea, 

and  si,  sy,  be  it  so,  let  it  be,  3d  sing.  pres. 

subj.,  one  of  the  conjugational  forms  of  the 

substantive  verb  in  A.  Sax.  =G.  set,  let  it  be; 

akin  to  L.  sim,  may  it  be;  from  the  root  as. 

See  AM,  ARE.]     A  word  which  expresses 

affirmation  or  consent:  opposed  to  no;  as, 

are  you  married,  madam?  yes.    It  is  used 

like  yea,  to  enforce  by  repetition  or  addition, 

something  which  precedes. 

I  say,  take  heed ; 

K«,  heartily  beseech  you.  Shak. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd.     Pope. 

[For  distinction  between  yes  and  yea,  no 
and  nay,  see  under  YEA.] 

Yesawal  (yes'a-wal),  n.  In  India,  a  state 
messenger. 

Yesk  (yesk),  v.l  [See  YEX.J  To  hiccup. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Yest  (yest),  n.    Same  as  Yeast. 

Yester  (yes'ter),  a.  [A.  Sax.  geottra,  giestra, 
gystra,  and  by  metathesis  gyrsta,  of  yester- 
day, yesterday's,  whence  geostran  dceg,  yes- 
terday (the  words  being  in  the  accusative) ; 
gystran  niht,  yesternight ;  D.  gi&teren,  G. 
gestern,  yesterday;  Goth,  gistra,  gistra  dagis, 
to-morrow.  These  are  comparative  forms, 
similar  to  L.  hesternus,  of  yesterday;  simpler 
forms  are  Icel.  gcer,  gor,  yesterday,  also  to- 
morrow ;  Dan.  gaar,  L.  heri,  yesterday,  the 
r  here  representing  *  seen  in  hesternus,  Gr. 
chthes,  Skr.  hyas,  yesterday.  ]  Belonging  to 
the  day  preceding  the  present;  next  before 
the  present. 

To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too.  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Must'ring  her  charms.  Dryden. 


\ote.  This  word  is  seldom  used  except  in 
the  compounds  which  follow. 
Yesterday  (yes'ter-da),  n.  [See  YKSTKH  ] 
The  day  last  past;  the  day  next  before  the 
present.  It  is  often  figuratively  used  for 
time  not  long  gone  by ;  time  in  the  imme- 
diate past. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing. 

Job  viii.  9. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shat:. 

Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show. 

And  lords  whose  parents  were — the  lord  knows  who. 
Defoe. 

Note.  Yesterday  and  the  words  similarly 
compounded  are  generally  used  without  a 

?  reposition,  on  or  during  being  understood, 
n  such  cases  the  words  are  considered  as 

adverbially  used,  and  are,  indeed,  frequently 

classed  as  adverbs;  as,  1  met  the  duke  i/*\vfcr- 

day.     'What  man  was  he  talked  with  you 

yesternight  ? '    Shak. 
Yestereve  (yes'ter-ev),  n.    The  evening  last 

past.     '  In  hope  that  you  would  come  here 

yestereve.'    B.  Jonson. 
Yestereven  (yes-ter-e'vn),  n.    Same  as  Yes- 

t  e-r  eve. 
Ye ste revelling  (yes-ter-e'vn-ing),  n.    Same 

as  Yesiereve.     'Whom  he  ne'er  saw  till  yes- 

terevening. '    Byron. 
Yesterfangt  (yes'ter-fang),  ».    That  which 

was  taken,  captured,  or  caught  on  the  pre- 
vious day  or  occasion.     Bolinshed. 
Yestermorn  ( yes'ter-morn ),  n.    The  morn 

or  morning  before  the  present ;  the  morn 

last  past.    Rouse. 
Yestermorning  (yes- ter-morn'ing),  n.  Same 

as  Yestermorn. 
Yesternt  (yes'tern),  a.   Relating  to  the  day 

last  past. 
Yesternight  (yes'ter-nit),7i.   The  night  last 

past. 

Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late. 

Flinging  the  gloom  Q{  yesternight 

On  the  white  day.  Tennyson. 

For  the  adverbial  use  see  YESTERDAY. 

My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight.    Shat. 

Yestreen  (yes-tren'),  n.  [Contracted  from 
yestereven.]  Last  night ;  yesternight.  [Scotch.  ] 

Yesty  (yes'ti),  a.  1.  Relating  to,  composed 
of,  or  resembling  yeast;  yeasty.— 2.  Foamy; 
frothy ;  spumy.  '  Though  the  ycsty  waves 
confound  and,  swallow  navigation  up.'  Shak. 
Hence— 3.  Fig.  light;  unsubstantial;  worth- 
less. 'Knowledge  .  .  .  above  the  compass 
of  his  yesty  brain.'  Drayton. 

Yet  (yet),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  get,  git,  gyt,  geta, 
gita,  gyta,  yet,  still,  further,  even  now;  O. 
Fris.  ieta,  M.H.G,  iezuo  (Mod.  G.  jetzt,  now). 
The  O.G.  zuo  =  E.  to,  and  accordingly  yet  is 
perhaps  equivalent  to  yea  to  or  yea  too.} 

1.  In  addition;  over  and  above;  in  repetition; 
further;  besides;  still:  used  especially  with 
comparatives.  'Fe( more  quarrelling.'  Shak. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason  why 
our  Saviour  lays  such  a  particular  stress  on  acts  of 
mercy  Atterbury. 

The  rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of 
piety  and  justice  Sir  K..  1.  Estrange. 

The  meaning  of  yet  is  similar  after  nor. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of 
witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them.  Bacon. 

2.  Still,  in  continuance  of  a  former  state ; 
at  this,  or  at  that  time,  as  formerly;  now, 
or  then,  as  at  a  previous  period.  'Live  you 
yet?'    Shak. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  were 
yet  heathens.  Addison. 

3.  At  or  before  some  future  time;  before  all 
is  done.    '  He'll  be  hanged  yet.'  Shak.    '  We 
may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.'  Shak. 

4.  Up  to  the  present  time;  thus  far;  hither- 
to; already.     'Knowest  thou  me  yet?'    'Is 
that  letter  .  .  .  yet  sent  away?'    "Tis  but 
her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. '  Shak.     Pre- 
ceded by  the  negative  not=not  so  soon  as 
now;  not  up  till  the  present  time. 

I-et  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised. 
Which  is  not  yft  performed  me.  Shak. 

It  is  often  accompanied  by  as  in  this  sense; 
as,  I  have  not  met  him  as  yet.  '  Unrecon- 
ciled as  yet  to  Heaven.'  Shak.— 5.  At  or  in 
the  present  time  or  juncture;  before  some- 
thing else;  as,  shall  the  deed  be  done  yet? 
'Stay;  not  yet'  Shak. 

Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  many, 
said, '  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all.* 

Baton. 

6.  Though  the  case  be  such;  still. 

Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 

Shat. 


Yew  ( Taxus  baccata 


Yet  is  sometimes  used  in  the  poetic  style  in 
funning  compounds  with  participles  to  de- 
note continuance  of  the  action  or  state,  or 
as  equivalent  to  a  till;  as,  the  j/et-bleeding 
wound.  'The  yet-loved  sire.'  Tennyson. 
'The  yet-un blazoned  shield.'  Tennusun. 
Yet  (yet),  conj.  Nevertheless;  notwith- 
standing; however. 

JW,  I  say  to  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  hi*  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Mat.  vi.  29. 

Yeten.  t    Gotten.    Cha  ucer. 
Yett  (yet),  n.     A  gate.     [Scotch.] 
Yeve.t  v.t.     To  give.     Chaucer. 
Yeven,t  pp.    Given.     Chaucer. 
Yew  (yu),  n.    [A.  Sax.  eou\  tw,  the  yew; 
O.H.G.  Iwa,  Mod.  G.  cibe,  D.  ijf,  Icel.  yr ; 
cog.  W.  yir,  ywen.  Armor,  ivin,  Corn,  hivin— 
yew.]   An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Taxus, 
nat.     order    or 
sub -order  Tax- 
aceie.  The  com- 
mon yew  is  T. 
baccata,      indi- 
genous in  most 
parts  of  Europe, 
and     found    in 
many    parts   of 
Great      Britain 
and  Ireland.    It 
is   a   low   tree, 
usually  rising  3 
or  4  feet  from 
the        ground, 
and  then  send- 
ing out  numer- 
ous    spreading 
branches,  form- 
ing     a      dense 
head  of  foliage 
often  30    to  40 
feet  high.    On  account  of  its  gloomy  and 
funereal    aspect   it    was   very    frequently 
planted  in  churchyards,  and  is  thus  associ- 
ated by  our  poets  with  death,  the  grave, 
bereavement,  gloom,  and  the  like.  Its  wood 
was  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bows  previous  to  the  discovery  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  name  has  by  several  writers 
been  used  as  synonymous  with  bow,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  steel  for  sicord.    'With  his 
yew  and  ready  quiver.'    Sylvester. 

At  first  the  brandished  arm  the  javelin  threw. 
Or  sent  winged  arrows  from  the  twanging  yew. 
Gay. 

In  our  own  days,  on  account  of  the  dura- 
bility of  the  timber,  and  of  its  hard,  com- 
pact, close  grain,  it  is  much  employed  by 
cabinet-makers  and  turners.  The  American 
yew  (T.  baccata  canade)isi$)  is  a  low  pros- 
trate shrub,  never  forming  an  erect  trunk. 
It  is  found  in  Canadaandthe  more  northern 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  commonly 
called  Ground-h em  lock. 

Yew  (yu),  a.  Relating  to  yew-trees;  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

Yew  (yu),  v.i.  To  rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine 
in  boiling  at  the  salt-works;  to  yaw. 

Yew-bow  (ulto),  n.  A  shooting  bow  made 
of  yew,  much  used  in  ancient  times  by  Eng- 
lish bowmen. 

Yewent  (yu'en),  a.    Hade  of  yew. 

Yew-tree  (yu'tre),  n.    See  YEW. 

In  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 

A  yew-tree.  Tennyson. 

Yex  (yeks),  n.  [A.  Sax.  geocsa,  geosca,  a  sob- 
bing, probably  also  the  hiccup;  giscian,  gic- 
sian,  to  sob;  Sc.  yesk  or  yisk,  the  hiccup.]  A 
hiccup.  Holland.  [Old  and  provincial.] 

Yex  (yeks),  i\t.  To  hiccup.  [Old  and  pro- 
vincial.] 

Yezdegerdian  (yez-de-ger/di-an),a.  A  term 
applied  to  an  era,  dated  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  when  Yezdegerd  was 
defeated  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  636. 

Yezidee  (yez'i-de),  n.  A  member  of  a  small 
tribe  of  people  bordering  on  the  Euphrates, 
whose  religion  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
worship  of  the  devil,  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  Mohammedans,  and 
Christians. 

Y-feret  (i-fer7),  adv.  [Apparently  from  O.E. 
if  ere,  A.  Sax.  gefera,  a  companion.]  In  com- 
pany or  union;  together. 

O  goodly  golden  chain  !  wherewith  yfere 

The  vertues  linked  are  in  lovely  wise.      Sfcnser. 

YgdrasiL  YggdrasiU  (ig'dra-sil),  «.  In 
Scand.  myth,  the  ash-tree  which  binds  to- 
gether heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Its  branches 
spread  over  the  whole  world  and  reach 
above  the  heavens.  Its  roots  run  in  three 
directions:  one  to  the  Asa  gods  in  heaven, 
one  to  the  Frost-gianta,  and  the  third  to  the 
under-world.  Under  each  root  is  a  fountain 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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of  wonderful  virtues.  In  the  tree,  which 
•  Irnps  honey,  sit  an  eagle,  a  squirrel,  and 
fniir  stilus.  At  the  root  lies  the  serpent 
Xithhiinitr  gnawing  it,  while  the  iqubrel 
Ratatoskr  runs  up  and  down  to  sow  strife 
between  the  eagle  at  the  top  and  the  ser- 
pent at  the  root. 

Y-grave,  t  w).  Burled;  entombed.  Chaucer. 

Y-herd,t  pp.     Haired;  covered  with  hair. 

Y-holde,t  pp.  Obliged;  beholden.  Chamer. 

Yield  (jeld),  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  gildan,  gieldan, 
gyldan.  geldan,  to  yield,  pay,  restore,  ren- 
der, etc.;  a  strong  verb,  pret.  geald;  pp. 
golden;  Icel.  gjalila,  Dan.  gjelde,  to  yield, 
requite,  Ac. ;  Sw.  giilla  (for  ijdlda),  to  he  of 
consequence;  D.  gelden,  Q  gctten,  to  be 
worth,  to  avail,  <frc.;  akinjruiM.]  l.tTopay; 
to  reward;  to  recompense;  to  bless. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for  it. 

The  invocatory  phrase  'God  yield  you'  = 
God  reward  you,  was  formerly  very  much 
used  in  colloquial  speech  in  the  same  way 
as  we  now  employ  '  God  bless  you,'  and  for 
that  reason  assumed  various  corrupted  or 
shortened  forms,  as  'God  'if Id  you,'  ' God 
'ild  you,'  'God  dild  you,'  dad  assuming  its 
initial  letter  from  the  influence  of  the  d  in 
God. 

f.'inf'.  How  do  you  do,  pretty  lady? 
Ofhelia.  Well,  God  'ield  you !  Shak.  (Hamlet,  iv.  5.) 
How  do  you  do,  sirT    You  are  very  well  met ;  God 
'ild you  for  your  last  company. 

Skat.     (As you  Like  It.  iii.  3.) 

2.  To  give  in  return,  or  by  way  of  recom- 
pense; to  produce,  as  a  reward  or  return 
for  labour  performed,  capital  invested,  or 
the  like. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength.  Gen.  iv.  12. 

Strabo  tells  us  the  mines  at  Carthagena  yitUid 
the  Romans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
thousand  drachms.  Arbuthnat. 

3.  To  produce  generally;  to  bring  forth;  to 
give  out;  to  bear ;  to  furnish.     '  Nectarine 
fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs  yielded  ' 
Milton. 

The  wilderness  yieldetli  food  for  them  and  for 
their  cattle.  Job  xxiv.  5. 

4.  To  afford;  to  confer;  to  grant;  to  permit. 
•Yield  me  a  direct  answer.'    Sliak.    'Yield 
consent.'    Shak.    'Day,  yield  me  not  thy 
light.'    Shak. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire.      Tennyson. 
Pray  for  my  soul  and  yield  me  burial. 

Tennyson. 

5.  To  give  up,  as  to  a  superior  power,  autho- 
rity, or  the  like;  to  quit  possession  of,  as 
through  compulsion,  necessity,  duty,  or  the 
like;  to  relinquish;  to  resign;  to  surrender 
in  this  sense  often  followed  by  up. 

We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 

SnaK. 
Your  northern  castles  ^re  yielded  up.         Shak. 

6.  To  give  up  or  render  generally;  to  emit 
Hence  the  following  figurative  phrases,  al 
=  to  expire;  to  die:  to  yield,  or  yield  up,  tht 
life.    'To  yield  the  ghost.'  Gen.  xlix.  3.  'Tc 
yield  the  breath.'    Shak.  —7.  To  admit  the 
force,  justice,  or  truth  of;  to  allow;  to  con 
cede;  to  grant. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.    Milton. 

Yield  (yeld),  v.i.  1.  To  give  way,  as  to  su 
perior  physical  force,  a  conqueror,  <fec. ;  tc 
give  up  the  contest;  to  submit;  to  succumb 
to  surrender. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge.       Sha 
He  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield.        Dryden. 

2.  To  give  way,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  to  en 
treaty,  argument,  a  request,  or  the  like;  t 
cease  opposing;  to  comply;  to  consent;  t 
assent. 

To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield.      Sha, 
With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield 
Prov.  vii.  21. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield: 

Ask  me  no  more.          Tennyson. 

3.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank  or  ex 
cellence. 

Tell  me  in  what  more  happy  fields 

The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  t     Pop 

Yield  (yeld),  n.  Amount  yielded;  produc' 
return :  applied  particularly  to  produd 
resulting  from  growth  or  cultivation.  ' 
goodly  yield  of  fruit.'  Bacon. 

Yieldab'lenesst  (yeld'a-bl-nes),  n.  Dispos 
tion  to  yield  or  comply.  '  A  yieldablenei 
upon  sight  of  better  truths.'  Bp.  Hall. 

Yieldancet  (yeld'ans),  n.  Act  of  yieldin 
producing,  submitting,  conceding,  or  tl 
like.  Bp.  Hall. 

Yielder  (yeld'er),  n.    One  who  yields. 

1  was  not  born  ayt'elder.  Shak. 


Yielding  (yeld'ing),  a.    Ready  or  inclim •<!  to 
submit,  comply,  or  yield;  soft;  compliant; 
unresisting.    '  A  yielding  temper  which  will 
be  wronged  or  baffled.'    Kettlewell. 
Yieldingly  (yeld'iiig-li),  ade.    lu  a  yielding 
manner;  with  compliance. 
Yieldingness  (yelii'ing-nes),  n.    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  jieliling;  disposition  to 

omply;  quality  of  yielding. 

ieldless  t  (yeld'lesj,  a.    Unyielding.    '  Un- 

Uunted,  yieldless,  firm.'    Howe. 

ill(yel),  n.     Ale.     [Scotch.] 

in  (yen),  n.  or  a.    One.    [Scotch.] 

ince(yens).    Once.    [Scotch.] 

ird  (yerd),  n.     Earth.    [Scotch.] 

ird-nouse  (yerd'hous),  n.    Same  as  Earth- 

ntnse. 

irkt  (yerk),  v.t.    To  yerk.    Spenser. 

-level  (wi'lev-1),  n.     An  instrument  for 

neasuring  distance   and    altitude.     Sim- 

nonds. 

'-liche.t  Y-like,t  a.    [A.  Sax.  geltc,  prefix 

<7e-,and»c,like.]  Resembling;  equal.  C/um- 

'-Uche,t  Y-like,t  ado.  [A.  Sax.  gelice.  See 
above.)  Equally;  alike.  Chaucer. 

flket  (ilk),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  ylc,  ilc.  See  ILK.] 
1'hat;  the  same. 

Y-masked,t  pp.    Meshed.    Chaucer. 

~-mell,t  pi'i'p.  Among.  Chaucer. 
'-moth  (vvi'moth),  n.  A  species  (Plusia 
yamwa)  of  rnoth  common  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  so  called  from  the  presence 
of  a  shining  mark  resembling  the  letter  Y 
on  its  beautifully  marbled  upper  wings.  The 
caterpillar,  which  is  somewhat  hairy,  and 
of  a  green  colour,  marked  with  a  yellow  line 
on  each  side  and  five  white  ones  along  the 
back,  is  destructive  to  cabbages,  turnips, 
beans,  peas,  oats,  and  many  other  plants. 

Ympt.tjip.  [See  IMP.]  Ingrafted;  joined. 
Spenxer. 

fnough.t  Ynow.t  adv.   Enough.   Chaucer. 
foatt  (yot),  v.t.     Same  as  Yote. 
rochel  (yo'chl),  n.  A  country  lout;  a  yokel. 
[Scotch.] 

fodet  (yod),  pret.  [An  old  preterite  com- 
pleting the  conjugation  of  go;  A.  Sax.  c6de, 
I  went,  he  went,  pi.  eodon;  from  same  root 
as  L.  eo,  Hum,  to  go.]  Went. 

Before  them yode  a  lustie  tabrere.       Spenser. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  hcyode 
Returned  Lord  Marmion.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Yodel,  Yodle  (yo'dl),  v.t.  and  i.  [German 
Swiss.  ]  To  sing  or  utter  a  sound  peculiar  to 
the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  mountaineers,  by  snd 
denly  changing  from  the  natural  voice  to 
the  falsetto,  and  vice  versa.  '  A  single  voice 
.  .  .  yodliiv}  a  ballad. '  Longfellow. 
Yoga  (yo'ga),  n.  [Skr.  yoga,  union  See 
YOKE.]  One  of  the  branches  of  the  Hindu 
Saukhya  philosophy  which  teaches  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  explain 
the  means  by  which  the  human  soul  ma> 
obtain  final  emancipation  from  further  mi 
grations,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  uni 
versal  spirit.  Among  the  means  of  effecting 
this  junction  are  comprehended  a  long  con 
tinuance  in  various  unnatural  postures,  with 
drawal  of  the  senses  from  external  objects 
concentration  of  the  mind  on  some  gran 
central  truth  and  the  like,  all  of  which  1m 
ply,  of  course,  the  leading  of  an  austere  hei 
mit  life. 

Yogi,  Yogin  (yo'gi,  yo'gin),  n.     An  India 
devotee  of  the  yoga  system  of  philosophy. 
See  YOGA. 
Yoicks  (yo'iks),  inter).    An  old  fox-hunting 

Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  .  .  .  Bravo  1  Or 
if  Yoicks  would  be  in  better  keeping,  consider  that  I 
said  Yoicks.  Dickens. 


to  ten  miles,  but  generally  valued  about 
five. 


aag-  cog  Lith.  jungus,  ~L.jugum,  Or.  mgan, 
Skr.  yuga,  a  yoke;  lit.  that  which  joins,  from 
a  root,  !/'<<?,  meaning  to  join,  seen  in  Skr. 
ynj,  to  join;  L.  jug  (nasalized  in  jungo,  to 
join),  Or.  zcug  (in  zeugnymi,  to  join),  to 
join.] '  1.  An  old  contrivance  by  which  pairs 
of  draught  animals,  particularly  oxen,  are 
fastened  together,  usually  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  hollowed  or  made  curving 
near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  re- 
ceiving the  necks  of  the  oxen,  by  which 
means  two  are  connected  for  drawing.  From 
a  ring  or  hook  in  the  bow  a  chain  extends  to 
the  thing  to  be  drawn,  or  to  the  yoke  of  an- 


other pair  of  oxen  behind.  'A  red  heifer 
on  which  never  came  i/nke.'  Num.  xix.  -1. 
Hence  — 2.  Something  resembling  this  ap- 
paratus in  form  or  use;  as,  (n)  a  frame  to  fit 
the  shoulders  and  neck  uf  a  person,  and 
support  a  pair  of  buckets,  pails,  or  the  like, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  frame,  (b)  A  frame 
attached  to  the  necks  of  some  animals,  as 
cows,  pigs,  <fcc.,  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing through  fences,  (c)  A  cross-bar  or  curved 
piece  from  which  a  large  bell  is  suspended 
for  ringing  it.  (d)  Naut.  a  bar  attached  to 
the  rudder  head,  and  projecting  in  each 
direction  sideways;  to  the  ends  are  attached 
the  yvke-ropeti  or  yoke-lines  which  are  pulled 
by  the  steersman  in  rowing-boats,  or  pass 
to  the  drum  on  the  axis  of  the  steering 
wheel  in  larger  craft. —3.  An  emblem  or 
mark  of  servitude,  slavery,  and  sometimes 
of  sufferance  generally. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  Mat.  xi.  30. 
Our  country  sinks  beneath  tiieyoke.       Shak. 

4.  Something  which  couples,  connects,  or 
binds  together;  a  bond  of  connection;  a  link; 
a  tie.  '  Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke 
of  love.'  Shak. 

Thisyoke  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove. 

Dryden. 

6.  A  pair  of  draught  animals.especially  oxen, 
yoked  together;  a  couple  working  together. 
'  An  half  acre  of  land  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
might  plow.'    1  Sam.  xiv.  14. 
His  lands  a  hundred  jytJ.fr?  of  oxen  tilled.       Dryden. 

6.  As  much  land  as  may  be  ploughed  by  a 
pair  of  oxen  in  a  day;  hence,  as  much  work 
generally  as  is  done  at  a  stretch;  also,  a 
portion  of  the  working  day,  as  from  meal- 
time to  meal-time,  in  which  labour  is  unin- 
terruptedly carried  on. 
Yoke  (yok),  v.t.  \.  To  put  a  yoke  on;  to  join 
in  a  yoke. 

Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old. 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold, 
Dryden. 

2.  To  couple;  to  join  with  another. 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.        Shak. 
My  wife,  my  life.    O  we  will  walk  this  world, 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end.      Tennyson. 

3.  To  enslave;  to  bring  into  bondage. 

These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks.    Shak. 

4.  To  restrain;  to  confine. 

The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 

The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.      Hudibras. 

Yoke  (yok),  v.i.  To  be  joined  together. 
'The  care  that  yokes  with  empire.'  Tenny- 
son. 

Yokeage  (yok'aj),  n.    See  ROKEAGE. 

Yoke-fellow  (yok'fel-16),  n.  One  associated 
with  another  in  labour,  in  a  task,  under- 
taking, or  the  like;  also,  one  connected  with 
another  by  some  tie  or  bond,  as  marriage; 
a  partner;  an  associate;  a  mate.  '  Yoke-fel- 
lows in  arms.'  Shak. 

Thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity 
Bench  by  his  side.  Sftak. 

Yokel  (yo'kl),  n.  [Perhaps  from  yoke,  one 
who  drives  yoked  animals.]  A  rustic  or 
countryman;  especially.a  country  bumpkin; 
a  country  lout.  Kingsley. 

Thou  art  not  altogether  the  clumsy  yokel  and  the 
clod  I  took  thee  for.  K.  D  Jilackmore. 

Used  adjectively  in  following  extract. 

The  coach  was  none  of  your  steady-going  yokel 
coaches,  but  a  swaggering,  rakish.  .li-,si|>,itcd,  Lon- 
don coach ;  up  all  night,  and  lying  by  all  day,  and 
leading  a  terrible  life.  Dickens. 

Yokelet  (yoklet),  n.  [From  its  being  worked 
by  one  yoke  of  oxen—  let,  diminutive.]  A 
small  farm.  [Provincial.) 

Yoke-line,  Yoke-rope  (yoklin,  yok'rop),  n. 
See  YOKE,  n.  2  (d). 

Yoke-mate  (yok'mat),  n.    Same  as  I  oke- 

Yoking  (yok'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting 
a  yoke  on;  the  act  of  joining  or  coupling.— 
o  As  much  work  as  is  done  by  draught  ani- 
mals at  one  time,  whether  it  be  by  cart  or 
plough;  hence,  generally  as  much  work  as 
is  done  at  a  stretch.  '  A  hearty  yokin  at 
sang  about.'  Burns.  [Scotch.] 

Yoky  (yok'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  yoke.  Chap- 
man. [Rare.] 

Yold  t  Yolden,t  pp.  of  yelde.  Yielded ; 
given;  repaid.  Chaucer. 

Yolk  (yok),  n.  [A.  Sax.  geoleca,  the  yolk  or 
yelk,  lit.  the  vellow  of  the  egg,  from  geolu, 
yellow.  See  YELLOW.]  1.  The  yellow  part 
of  an  egg;  the  vitellus.  Also  written  Yelk. 
See  Eoo  —2  The  unctuous  secretion  from 
the  skin  of  sheep  which  renders  the  pile 
soft  and  pliable.— 3.  The  vitellus,  a  part  of 


ch,  chain;      6h,  Sc.  lorfi;      g,  go;     J,job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng, 


TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  u*ig;     zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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the  seed  of  plants,  so  named  from  its  sup 
posed  analogy  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Yolk-bag  (yok'baK),  n.  The  sac  or  mem 
branous  bag  which  contains  the  yolk  or  vi 
tellus. 

Yon  (yon),  a.  [A  Sax.  geon  (a.),  yon,  that  or 
those— there;  Goth,  jaiiu,  G.  jentr,  that;  of 
pronominal  origin,  and  akin  to  Skr.  yas 
"ho,  also  to  yea  and  yes.  See  also  YOND, 
YONDER.)  That;  those:  referring  to  an  ob- 
ject at  a  distance ;  yonder :  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  poetic  style.  '  Yon  foolish  lout; 
'i/on  lime  and  stone;'  '  by  yon  clouds.'  Shak. 
•  Beside  yon  straggling  fence.'  Goldsmith. 
Read  thy  lot  in  you  celestial  sign.  Milton. 

fit  was  sometimes  (as  commonly  in  Scot- 
land) used  substantively,  or  without  a  noun. ' 

Yont  (yon),  ado.  In  or  at  that  (more  or 
less  distant)  place.  '  Him  that  yon  soars  on 
golden  wing.'  Milton. 

Yond  t  (yond),  a.  [A.  Sax.  geond,  yond,  yon- 
der, thither;  Goth,  jaind,  there.]  Same  as 
Yon  or  Yonder.  '  Yond  fayrie  knight. ' 
Spenser. 

Yondt  (yond),  adv.  Same  as  Yon  or  Yonder. 

Say  what  seest  thou  _y0«rf;  Shak. 

Yondt  (yond),  a.  [From  A.  Sax  geond. 
through,  over,  beyond,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  compounds  with  an  intensive  force, 
like  the  L.  per,  through.  The  primary  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is  extravagant,  beyond  mea- 
sure.) Mad;  furious  or  alienated  in  mind. 
'Wexeth  wood  and  yond.'  Spenser. 

Florimel  fled  from  that  monster  yond.       Spenser. 

Yonder  (yon'der),  a.  [Apparently  a  compar 
of  yond;  comp.  Goth,  jaindre,  there.)  Being 
at  a  distance  within  view,  or  as  conceived 
within  view;  that  or  those,  referring  to  per- 
sons or  things  at  a  distance.  '  By  yonder 
moon. '  Shak.  'From  yonder  tower.'  Shak. 
'  Near  yonder  copse. '  Goldsmith. 

Our  pleasant  labour  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green.    Milton. 

Yonder  (yon'der),  adv.  At  or  m  that  (more 
or  less  distant)  place;  at  or  in  that  place 
there. 

Where  is  your  master?     Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

Mark  her  behaviour  too;  she's  tippling yonderviifn 
the  serving  men.  Dryden. 

Youghede.t  n.  [Young,  and  term,  -hede, 
same  as  -head  or -hood.]  Youth.  Chaucer 

Yongtht  (yongth),  n.    Youth.    Spenser. 

Yonl(yo'ni),n.  Among  the  Hindus,  the  female 
power  in  nature,  represented  by  an  oval. 

Yonkert  (yung'ker),  n.  A  youngster;  a 
younker.  Chapman. 

Yook.    Same  as  Yuck. 

Yoop  (ybp),  n.  An  onomatopoetic  word  ex- 
pressive of  a  hiccupiug  or  sobbing  sound. 

There  was  such  a  scuffling,  and  hugging,  and  kiss- 
:,  with  the  hysterical.ytwi»j  of  Miss 


ing,  and  crying, 
Swartz. 


Thackeray. 


Yoret  (yor),  adv.  [A.  Sax.  gedra,  formerly, 
of  old,  originally  genit.  pi.  of  gear,  a  year, 
being  thus  an  adverbial  genitive  of  time,  like 
twice,  thrice,  Ac.)  In  time  long  past;  long 
since;  in  old  time.  '  Yore  agon,'  long  ago. 
Chaucer.  Now  used  only  in  the  phrase  of 
yore,  that  is,  of  old  time;  long  ago ;  as,  in 
times  or  days  of  yore. 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  ofyort.        Pope. 

Yorkshire-grit  (york'shir-grit),  n.  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  stone  used  for  polishing  mar- 
ble, as  also  engravers'  copper-plates.  Sim- 
monds. 

Yorkshire-pudding  (york'shir-pnd'ing),  n. 
A  butter-pudding  baked  under  meat.  Sim- 
monds. 

Yqt  (yot),  v.t.  To  fasten;  to  rivet.  [Pro- 
vincial English.  ] 

Yote  (yot),  i).«.  [A  Sax.  ge6tan,  to  pour; 
Goth,  giutan,  Q.  giessen,  to  pour.]  To  water; 
to  pour  water  on ;  to  steep.  [Old  or  pro- 
vincial.) 

My  fowls  ...  I  found  feeding  at  the  trough 
Their  yoted  grains.  CAafinan. 

You  (yo),  pron.  [A.  Sax.  e6w,  dat.  and  ace. 
pi.  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  ye 
being  properly  the  nom.  pi. ;  O.  Sax.  in,  D. 
«,  you,  gij,  ye;  O.H.G.  iu.  you,  iuwar,  your. 
See  YE.)  The  nominative  and  objective 
plural  of  thou.  Although  it  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable only  to  two  or  more  persons,  it  has 
long  been  commonly  used  when  a  single 
person  is  addressed  instead  of  thou  and  Oiee, 
but  properly  with  a  plural  construction;  as, 
you  are,  you  were,  &c.  This  usage  was  well 
established  before  Chaucer's  time.  You, 
when  addressed  to  a  single  person,  was  for- 
merly used  by  good  writers  with  the  verb 


in  the  singular,  but  this  usage  is  not  now 
considered  correct. 

The  town  will  have  it  that  you  Tvas  educated  at 
Oxford.  Hume. 

You  is  frequently  used  reflexively  for  your- 
self. 'Keep  you  warm.'  Shak. 

Venus,  if  it  be  youre  wil 

YOTV  in  this  garden  thus  to  transfigure.    Chaucer. 
Betake  you  to  your  guard.  Sha£. 

It  is  also  used  expletively  or  superfluously, 
as  (a)  in  easy,  colloquial,  or  idiomatic  phrase- 
ology as  a  kind  of  dative.  '  I  will  roar  you 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.'  Shale.  '  A 
tanner  will  last  yon  nine  year.'  Shak.  (b) 
Emphatically,  sportively,  or  reproachfully 
before  a  vocative.  'Come  on,  you  madcnp.' 
Shak.  When  you  both  precedes  and  follows 
the  vocative  the  mode  of  address  gains  con- 
siderably in  playfulness,  reproachfuluess,  or 
vituperative  force;  as,  0,  you  little  darling, 
you;  you  sweet  child,  you.  'You  minion 
you;'  'you  hag  you;'  'you  puppet  you.' 
Shak.  — You  is  also  used  indefinitely,  as  we 
and  theij  are.  for  any  one,  one,  people  gene- 
rally, and  thus  equivalent  to  one,  French  on. 

We  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter;  this  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  new- 
ploughed  land ;   but  as  you  come  near  it  you  see 
nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods. 
Addison. 

You  (yo),  n.    Same  as  Yu. 


Lith.jaunas,  L.  juvenis,  Skr.  juvan— young. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Skr.  >ju,  to  drive  back,  to 
repulse;  L.  juvare,  to  aid,  to  assist;  the 
primary  sense  of  young  being  thus  able  to 
repel  or  lend  assistance  in  fight.]  1.  Being 
in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  life;  not  long 
born ;  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity  or  age ; 
not  old:  said  of  animals;  as,  a  young  child; 
a  young  msta;  a  young  horse.— 2.  Being  in 
the  first  or  early  stage  of  growth ;  as,  a  young 
plant;  a  young  tree. — 3.  Being  in  the  first  or 
early  part  of  existence  generally;  not  yet 
far  advanced,  of  long  duration,  or  of  full 
development. 

Is  the  day  so  young  I  SftaJt. 

Lowliness  isyoung  ambition's  ladder.       Shot. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  and  freshness  or 
vigour  of  youth ;  youthful  in  look  or  feeling; 
fresh;  vigorous. 

He  is  only  seven-and-thirty.  very  young  for  his  age, 
and  the  most  affectionate  of  creatures.     Thackeray. 

5.  Having  little  experience;  ignorant;  raw; 
green.  'Weareyetbutjrojwijrindeed.'  Shak. 

Come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this. 
Shak. 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  youth;  spent  or 
passed  during  youth;  youthful. 

God  forbid  1  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in 
ray  >£>««£•  days.  Shak. 

Young  (yung),  71.  The  offspring  of  an  ani- 
mal collectively. 

The  eggs  disclosed  their  callow  young.      Milton. 

— With  young,  pregnant;  gravid.  '  So  many 
days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young. '  Shak. 
lounger  (yung'ger).  n.  A  youngling.  Shak. 

Young-eyed  (yung'id),  a.  Having  the  fresh 
bright  eyes  or  look  of  youth  'The  young- 
eyed  cherubins.'  Shak. 

Youngish  (yung'ish),  a.  Somewhat  young. 
'A  very  genteel  youngish  man.'  Tatler. 

Youngling  (yung'ling),  n.  An  animal  in 
the  first  part  of  life ;  also,  a  young  person. 
'  Than  younglings  to  their  dam. '  Spenser. 
'  How  those  poor  younglings  are  both  cheated 
of  life  and  comfort.'  Beau.  ck  Fl. 

Younglyt  (yungli),  a     Youthful. 

Youngly  (yung'li),  adv.  In  a  young  man- 
ner: (o)  early  in  life.  'How  youngly  he 
began  to  serve  his  country.'  Shak.  (b)  Ig- 
norantly;  weakly. 

Youngness  (yung'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  young.  Cudworth. 

Youngster  (yung'ster),  n.  A  young  person; 
a  lad.  'For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud 
and  wild.'  Shak. 

Youngtht  (yungth),  n.    Youth. 

Yottngth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath. 

Younker (yung'k^.n.  ['Borrowed from Du. 
jonker,  also  written  jonkheer,  compounded 
oljong,  young,  and  heer,  a  lord,  sir,  gentle- 
man.' SAreof.)  A  young  person;  a  lad;  a 
youngster;  hence,  a  raw,  inexperienced  per- 
son or  youth.  'Trimmed  like  a  younker 
prancing  to  his  love.'  Shak. 

Youpon  (yu'pon),  n.     Same  as  Yapon. 

Your  (yor),  a.  [A.  Sax.  etwer,  0.  Sax.  iuwar, 
D.  uwer,  O.H.G.  iuwar,  Mod.  G.  euer;  the 
possessive  corresponding  to  ye,  you,  and 


therefore  properly  plural  (thy  being  the 
singular),  but  now  like  ;/<.«  used  as  singular 
or  plural.)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  you; 
as,  your  father;  your  book;  give  me  your 
hind.  (See  You.)  Like  the  personal  pro- 
noun you,  your  is  sometimes  used  indefi- 
nitely, not  with  reference  to  the  person  or 
persons  addressed,  but  to  something  known, 
common,  and  in  some  instances  contemp- 
tible. 

I  will  discharge  it  either  in  your  straw-coloured 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard.  &c.  Via*. 

Your  medalist  and  your  critic  are  much  nearer 
related  than  the  world  imagine.  Addison. 

Yours  (yorz),  poss.  pron.  A  double  genitive 
of  you,  and  =  that  or  those  which  belong  to 
you:  used  with  reference  to  a  preceding 
noun;  as,  this  book  is  yours;  I  have  lost  my 
pen,  will  you  lend  me  yourxl  Yours  is 
sometimes  used  without  reference  to  a  noun 
previously  mentioned,  when  it  is  equivalent 
to  (a)  your  property. 

What's  mine  \syoitrs,  and  what  isyours  is  mine. 

(b)  The  persons  belonging  to  you;  your 
friends  or  relations. 

O  God,  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours  for  this. 
Mint. 

— I  ours    truly,    yours    to  command,   itc. ,~ 
phrases  immediately  preceding  the  signa- 
ture at  the  end  of  a  letter:  hence,  some- 
times used  playfully  by  a  speaker  in  alluding 
to  himself. 

Yours  truly,  sir,  has  an  eye  for  a  fine  woman  and 
a  fine  horse.  ir.  Collins. 

Yourself  (yor -self),  pron.  pi.  Yourselves 
(yor-selvz').  You,  not  another  or  others; 
you,  in  your  own  person  or  individually: 
when  used  as  a  nominative  generally  ac- 
companied by  you  and  expressing  emphasis 
or  opposition ;  as,  this  work  you  must  do 
yourself,  or  yoa  yourself  must  do  it;  that  is, 
you  and  no  other  person. 

O,  that  you  were  yonrsft/I  but,  love,  you  are 

No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  live  here.  Shak. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  without  you. 

Allow  obedience,  it  yourselves  are  old.       Shak. 

In  the  objective  case  it  is  used  reflexively 
without  emphasis;  as,  you  have  brought  this 
calamity  on  yourselves. 

Love  not.  yourselves;  away,  rob  one  another.  Skafc. 

Youth  (yoth),  n.  [O.E.  youthe.  youhthe, 
yewethe.gumthe;  A.  Sax.  geoguth,  torgeon- 
ijuth(  =  youngth,  youngand  -th),tromgeong 
young;  O.  Sax.  jugath,  D.  jeugd,  G.  jugend— 
youth.  See  YOUNG  )  1.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  young ;  youthf uluess ;  young- 
ness. 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth.  Addison 
Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth, 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears.       Tennyson. 

2.  The  part  of  life  that  succeeds  to  child- 
hood.   In  a  general  sense,  youth  denotes 
the  whole  early  part  of  life,  from  infancy  to 
manhood;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  divide 
the  stages  of  life  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood. 

Those  who  pass  their  youth  in  vice  are  justly  con- 
demned to  spend  their  age  in  folly.  Jfatnblei-. 
A  happy •  youth,  and  then  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free.                 ll'ordsii'ot-th. 

3.  A  young  person;  especially,  if  not  invari- 
ably, a  young  man.     In  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural.    'Seven  youths  from  Athens  yearly 
sent.'    Dryden. 

I  gave  it  to  ayotith,  a  kind  of  boy.         Shak. 

4.  Young  persons  collectively. 

0  ye  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations,  .  . 

1  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions,      ftyron. 

Youthede.t  Youthhead.t  n.  Youthfulneu: 
youth.  Chaucer.  '  In  youthhead,  happy 
season."  Southey. 

Youthful  (yb  th'fnl),  a.  1.  Not  yet  aged ;  not 
yet  arrived  at  mature  years;  being  in  the 
early  stage  of  life;  young.  'Where  youthful 
Edward  conies. '  Shak.  '  Wanton  as  youth- 
ful gouts.'  Shak. 

Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express. 

Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love.      Rovie. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  life ;  as, 
youthful  days;  youthful  age.  '  His  youthful 
hose  well  saved.'  Shak.—  3.  Suitable  to  the 
first  part  of  life ;  as,  youthful  thoughts; 
youthful  sports. — 4.  Fresh;  vigorous;  as  in 
youth.  '  Perfect  felicity,  such  as  after  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  ages  is  still  youthful 
and  flourishing.'  Bentley.  —  b  Pertaining  to 
an  early  time.  '  The  youthful  season  of  the 
year.'  Shak. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:       n,  Sc.  abwne;       y,  Sc.  fey. 
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Youthfully  (ybth'flil-li),  ado.  In  a  youthful 

manner.     '  Your  attire  .  .  .  not  youthfully 

wanton.'  Ejt.  Ilall. 
Youthfulness  (ybth'ful-nes),  ».  The  state 

ur  quality  of  being  youthful.    '  Lusty  youth- 

fuliifM.'  Holland. 
Youtbioodt  (ybth'hud),  n.  Youth.  Dr.  9. 

Youthlyt  (ybth'li),  a.  Pertaining  to  youth; 
characteristic  of  youth:  youthful.  '  Yuuthbj 
years.'  Spenser.  ' Puffed  up  with  youthly 
heat  and  ambition.'  Camden. 

YOUthsome  (ybth'sum),  a.  Having  the  vig- 
our, freshness,  fueling,  tastes,  or  appear- 
ance of  youth;  youthful;  young. 

I   foiiiul  him  drinking,  and  very  jolly  and  youth- 
ame.  p'Pys- 

Youthy  (yoth'i),  a.  Young;  youthful.  '  Af- 
fecting a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent 
with  my  time  of  day.'  Steele.  (Rare.) 
You-you  (yb'yb),  n.  A  small  Chinese  boat 
impelled  with  the  scull,  used  on  rivers  and 
in  well-protected  harbours  and  roadsteads. 
Young. 

Yove,t  pret.  of  yece.  Gave.    Chaucer. 
Yowe  (you),  n.    A  ewe.    George  Eliot.    [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.] 
Yowl(youl),ti.i.  [\\i\ntotjawl.yell.]  To  give 
a  Ions;  distressful  or  mournful  cry,  as  a  dog. 
Yowl  (youl),  n.    A  long  distressful  or  mourn- 
ful cry,  as  that  of  a  dog. 
Yoxet  (yoks),  v.i.    [A.  Sax.  geocsa,  a  sob  or 
hiccup     See  YEX.]    To  hiccup.  Chaucer. 
YpightUi'pit),  a-    Pitched;  fixed.    Spenser. 
Ypiked.t  pp.  Picked;  pointed;  having  sharp- 
pointed  peaks;  smart;  spruce.    Chaucer. 
Ypolntingt  (i-point'iug),  ppr.     [Prefix  y, 
and  pointing.]     Pointing  or  directed  to- 
wards. 'A  star-i/poi'ntt'ngr  pyramid.'  Milton. 
[Rare,  perhaps  unique.] 
YponomeutidBB  (i-pon'o-mu"ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  hyponomeud,  to  undermine,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.]     A  family  of  heteropterous 
Lepidoptera,  comprising  a  large  number  of 
minute  moths  inhabiting  Europe.     Their 
larva;  or  caterpillars,  which  are  glabrous  and 
attenuated  at  both  extremities,  are  found 
on  shrubs,  especially  ou  white-thorn  hedges, 
living  in  large  societies  under  a  common 
web,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  change  into 
the  chrysalis  state  each  in  its  own  cocoon. 
Yponomeuta  cognatella  is  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  apple-trees,  depriving  them  of 
their  leaves. 

Ypres-lace  (e'pra-las),  n.     [From  Tpres,  in 
Belgium.]    The  finest  and  most  expensive 
kind  of  Valenciennes  lace.    Simmonds. 
Yrayishedt  (i-rav'isht),  pp.     Delighted; 
ravished.    Shak. 
Yren,t  n.    Iron.    Chaucer. 
Yron.t  n.     Iron.     Spenser. 
Ysame.t  pp.     [A.  Sax.  ge-sam,  together.; 
Collected  together.    Spenser. 
Yae,  n.    Ice.    Chaucer. 
Yslakedt  (i-slakf),  pp.    Slaked;  assuaged 
pacified.     Shak. 

Yttria  (it'ri-a),  n.  A  metallic  oxide  or 
earth,  having  the  appearance  of  a  white 
powder,  which  is  insipid,  insoluble  in  water 
and  infusible.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  form 
ing  sweetish  salts,  which  have  often  an 
amethyst  colour.  It  has  no  action  on  vege 
table  colours.  Yttria  is  the  protoxide  o 
yttrium  (YO).  It  was  discovered  in  1794  b> 


Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  found  at 
Ytti'rbn  in  Sweden  (hence  the  name),  called 
from  him  gadolinite.  It  also  occurs  in 
yttro-cerite  and  yttro-tantalite. 
YttriOUS  (it'ri-us),  a.  Pertaining  to  yttria; 
containing  yttria;  as,  the  yttrious  oxide  of 
Colombian!. 

Yttrium  (it'ri-mn),  n.  [See  YTTRIA.]  Sym. 
Y.  At.  wt.  617.  The  metal  contained  in 
yttria.  It  was  first  obtained  pure  in  1828 
by  Wbhler.  Its  texture  is  scaly,  its  colour 
grayish  black,  and  its  lustre  perfectly  me- 
tallic. It  is  a  brittle  metal,  and  is  not 
oxidized  either  in  air  or  water,  but  when 
heated  to  redness  it  burns  with  splendour, 
even  in  atmospheric  air,  and  with  far  greater 
brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas.  This  metal,  or 
rather  its  oxide,  is  so  rare  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  useful  application. 
Yttro-cerite  (it-rb-se'rit),  71.  A  mineral  oc- 
curring very  sparingly  at  Kiubo  and  Brodbo, 
near  Tallinn  in  Sweden,  imbedded  in  quartz. 
Its  colour  is  violet-blue,  inclining  to  gray 
and  white.  It  is  sometimes  white.  These 
colours  generally  alternate  in  layers  in  the 
same  specimen.  It  occurs  crystallized  and 
massive;  its  composition  is  that  of  a  fluoride 
of  yttrium  containing  fluoride  of  cerium 
and  calcium.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  in- 
fusible, but  loses  its  colour  and  becomes 
white. 

Yttro-columbite,  Yttro-tantalite  (it-rb- 
ko-lum"bit,  it-ro-tan'ta-)It),  71.  A  mineral 
species,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties 
—the  yellow,  the  dark,  and  the  black- 
found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.  They  are  tan- 
talites  of  yttrium,  yttria,  lime,  oxide  of 
uranium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  principal 
ingredients  being  columbic  acid  and  yttria. 
The  whole  are  infusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe; but  they  decrepitate,  and  assume  a 
light  colour.  They  dissolve  with  borax, 
but  are  not  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Yu  (yu),  n.  The  Chinese  name  for  nephrite 
or  jade  (which  see). 

Yucca  (yuk'ka),  n.     [Peruvian  name.]    A 
genus  of  Ame- 
ilants, 


rican  plants, 
nat.  order  Lili- 
acese.  The  spe- 
cies are  hand- 
some plants, 
with  copious 
white  pani- 
cled  flowers, 
extremely  ele- 
gant, but  de- 
stitute of  od- 
our.The  leaves 
are  long,  nu- 
merous, sim- 
ple, rigid  or 
coriaceous, 
and  pungent. 
There  are  se- 
veral spe- 
cies, known 
by  the  name 
of  Adam's 
needle.  Y.  glo- 
riosa,  or  com- 
mon Adam's 


on  account  of  its  panicle  of  elegant  flowers, 
which  attain  a  height  of  10  or  i-2  feet. 

Yuck,  Yuke  (yuk,  yuk),  v.i.  [It.  jeuken, 
juken,  L.G,  jijken,  G.  jucken,  to  itch ;  akin 
to  itch.]  To  itch.  [Local.) 

Yuck  (ynk),  n.  The  itch  or  scabies.  [Pro- 
vincial English  and  Scotch.] 

Yufts  (yufts),  71.  [Rus.  yuft]  A  kind  of 
Russia  leather,  which  when  well  prepared 
is  of  good  red  colour,  soft  and  piuguid  on 
the  surface,  and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  with 
an  agreeable  peculiar  odour.  Simmonds. 

Yug,  Yuga  (yug.  yug'a),  71.  [Skr.  ytiga,  an 
line,  from  yuj,  to  join.]  One  of  the  ages 
into  which  the  Hindus  divide  the  duration 
or  existence  of  the  world. 

Yulan  (yb'lau),  n.  A  beautiful  flowering 
tree  of  China;  the  Magnulia,  Yulan,  a  tree 
of  30  or  40  feet  in  its  native  country,  but,  in 
European  gardens,  of  not  more  than  12  feet. 
See  MAGNOLIA. 

Yule  (ybl),  7i.  [A.  Sax.  gedl,  yitil,  iul.  gedhol, 
Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  nativity,  whence 
gedla,  the  Yule  month,  December;  Icel.  jol, 
originally  a  great  festival  lasting  thirteen 
days,  and  having  its  origin  in  heathen  times, 
afterwards  applied  to  Christmas;  Dan.  jtntl, 
Sw.  jul.  Of  doubtful  origin,  but  most 
commonly  connected  with  wheel,  Icel.  hjol, 
Dan.  and  Sw.  hjul,  as  being  a  feast  origi- 
nally celebrated  at  the  sun's  wheeling  or 
turning  at  midsummer  and  midwinter,  but 
the  h  of  these  words  is  strongly  against  this. 
Skeat  following  Fick  connects  it  with  E. 
yowl,  yawl,  as  referring  to  festive  noise  or 
outcry  Jolly  is  from  this  word,  coming  to 
us  through  the  French.]  The  Old  English 
and  still  to  some  extent  the  Scotch  and 
Northern  English  name  for  Christmas,  or 
the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 


And  at  each  pause  they  kiss: 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire 


as  never  seen  such 


Yucca  gloriosa. 


needle,  which  along  with  other  species  has 
been  acclimatized  in  Britain,  is  much  prized 


t  Yult. 
Drayton. 

They  bring  me  sorrow  touch'd  with  joy, 
The  merry  merry  bells  of  Yule.        Tennyson. 

Yule-block  (ybl'blok),  n.    Same  as  Yule-log. 

Yule-log  (yol'log),  n.    A  large  log  of  wood, 

often  a  tree-root,  forming  the  basis  of  a 

Christmas  fire  in  the  olden  time.  Tennyson. 
Yule-tide  (ybl'tid),  n.    The  time  or  season 

of  Yule  or  Christmas;  Christmas. 
Yunx  (yungks),  «.    [Gr.  iynx,  the  wryneck.] 

A  genus  of  scansorial  birds;  the  wryneck 

(which  see). 
Yurt  (yurt),  n.    The  name  given  to  houses 

or  huts,  whether  permanent  or  movable,  of 

the  natives  of  northern  Asia  or  Siberia. 
Yuxt  (yuks),  71.   [SeeYEX.YoxE.]  A  hiccup. 
Yuxt  (yuks),  v.i.    To  hiccup. 
Yve.t  7i.     Ivy.     Chaucer. 
Yvel,t«.    Evil;  bad;  unfortunate.    Chaucer. 
Yvel.t  adv.     Ill;  badly.     Chaucer. 
Yvoire.t  n.    Ivory.    Chaucer. 
Y-wis,t  adv.    [A.  Sax.  gewis,  gewiss,  certain, 

sure-  D   gewis,  Q.  gewiss,  certainly;  from 

root  of  wit  with  prefix  ge.   This  word  being 

often  written  /  icis  gave  rise  to  the  notion 

that  there  was  a  verb  to  wis.    See  Wis.] 

Certainly;  verily;  truly. 
Y-wrake,t  Y-wroke.t  pret.    Wreaked;  re- 

venged.    Chaucer;  Spenser. 
Y-WTie,t  pp.    (A.   Sax.   wrlon,  to  cover.] 

Covered.     Chaucer. 


z. 


Z,  the  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a 
sibilant  consonant,  and  is  merely  a  vocal  or 
sonant  S,  having  precisely  the  same  sound 
that  s  has  in  wise,  ease,  please,  &c.  (See  S.) 
It  did  not  have  a  place  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet,  though  no  doubt  s  had  sometimes 
this  sound.  In  old  English  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  common,  and  in  some  writ- 
ings was  often  used  where  we  now  have  s. 
The  words  in  modern  English  which  begin 
with  z  are  all  derived  from  other  languages, 
mostly  from  the  Greek.  The  case  was  the 
same  in  Latin,  in  which  this  letter  was  never 
really  naturalized.  When  not  initial,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  different,  and  we  often  find 
it  representing  an  older  s  in  genuine  Eng- 
lish words,  as  in  blaze,  freeze,  gaze,  graze, 
guzzle,  hazard,  size,  &c.  As  a  final  it  occurs 
in  some  onomatopoetic  words,  as  in  buzz, 
whizz.  In  German  z  is  very  common,  being 


a  double  consonant,  with  the  sound  ts.  In 
Greek  it  was  also  a  double  consonant=as 
or  sd.  In  Britain  its  name  is  zed,  in  America 
zed  and  zee. 

Za  (za),  n.  In  music,  the  seventh  harmonic 
as  heard  in  the  horn  or  .Eolian  string.  It 
corresponds  to  B  flat.  The  term  is  now 
obsolete. 

Zabaism,  Zabism  (za'ba-izm,  zab  izm). 
See  SABIANISM. 

Zacchean  (zak'e-an),  n.  A  follower  o] 
Zaccheus  of  Palestine,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  taught  that  only  private  prayer 
was  acceptable  to  God.  His  disciples,  there- 
fore, retired  to  a  hill  near  Jerusalem  for 
their  devotions. 

Zaffre  (zaf'fer),  ».  [Fr.  zafre,  so/re,  sa/re, 
Sp  zafre,  probably  of  Arabic  origin.]  Im- 
pure oxide  of  cobalt;  the  residuum  of  co- 
balt, after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other 


volatile  matters  have  been  expelled  by  cal- 
cination. So  that  it  is  a  gray  or  dark-gray 
oxideof  cobalt,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  silica. 
When  fused  into  a  glass  it  is  intensely  blue, 
and  is  much  used  by  enamellers  and  porce- 
lain manufacturers  as  a  blue  colour.  Writ- 
ten also  Zafar,  Zafir,  and  Zaphara.  See 
COBALT. 

Zaim  (za'im),  n.     A  Turkish  chief  or  leader. 

Zaimet  (zii'i-met),  71.  A  Turkish  name  for  an 
estate;  a  district  from  which  a  zaim  draws 
his  revenue. 

Zamang  (za-mangO,  n.  A  leguminous  tree- 
of  Venezuela,  the  Pithecolobium  Saman, 
the  hemispherical  head  of  one  individual 
of  which  Humboldt  describes  as  being  621! 
feet  in  circumference,  its  diameter  being  60 
feet  and  the  diameter  of  its  trunk  9  feet. 

ZambO  (zam'bo),  n.  [Sp.  zambo,  bandy- 
legged, also  a  zambo.]  The  child  of  a 


ch,  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  \och;      g.  go;      j.job; 


t,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  ting;      TH,  (Aen:  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;     wh,  trAig;    zh,  azure.- 


ZAMIA 
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ZECHIN 


mul.itto  and  a  negro,  also  sometimes  of  an 
Indian  ;uiil  a  nem-u  \Vritten  also  Sambo. 
Zamia  (za'mi-a),  n.  [L  zamia,  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Pliny  to  a  kind  of  fir  cone.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cycadaceie.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  Australia.  They  consist  of  trees 
with  a  cylindrical  trunk,  increasing  liy  tin 
development  of  a  single  terminal  bud,  and 
covered  by  the  scaly  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  steins  of  all  the  zamias  abound  in  a 
mucilaginous  juice,  which  has  a  nauseous 
odour  and  an  unpleasant  taste,  arising  front 
the  existence  in  it  of  a  peculiar  proximate 
principle.  This  may  be  removed  by  boiling, 
roasting,  &c.,  when  some  of  them  form  a 
nutritious  article  of  food.  Ca/er-bread  is  a 
common  name  for  the  genus  in  South  Africa. 
where  the  central  part  of  the  stem  pith  of 
Z.  cycadix,  after  being  prepared  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  is  formed  into  cakes,  baked,  and 
eaten  by  the  natives.  The  starchy  matter 
from  the  stems  of  Z.  tenuis  and  Z.  furfur- 
acea  is  made  into  a  kind  of  arrow-root  in 
the  Bahamas. 

Zamindar  ( zam  -  in  -  dar ' ),  n.  Same  as 
Zemindar. 

Zamipstrobus  (za-mi-os'tro-bus),  n.  [From 
zamia,  and  Gr.  ttrobut,  a  top,  a  cone.] 
The  generic  name  for  certain  fossil  cane- 
like  fruits  of  the  upper  oolite,  Wealden,  and 
chalk,  so  called  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  the  fruit  of  fossil  zamias.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  they  belong  to  the  true 
Conifer*. 

Zamite  (za'mit),  n.  A  name  for  certain  za- 
inia-likr  leaves  which  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  upper  oolite  and  continue  through 
the  secondaries  and  tertiaries. 
Zamou.se  (za-mos'),  n.  The  native  name  of 
the  Bos  braehyceroe,  a  West  African  ox  or 
buffalo,  differing  from  all  other  members  of 
the  Bovidte  in  having  the  ears  fringed  with 
three  rows  of  long  hairs  and  in  the  total 
want  of  a  dewlap. 

Zampogna  (tsam-po'nya),  n.  [It]  1.  A 
bagpipe  in  use  among  Italian  peasants.— 
2.  A  rough-toned  reed  instrument  shaped 
like  a  flageolet. 

Zandmole  (zand'mol),  n.  See  BATHYEROTTS 
Zannichellia  (zan-ni-kel'li-a),  n.  [In 
honour  of  John  Jerome  Zannichelli,  a  Ve- 
netian botanist.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
order  Naiadacea;.  Z.  palmtris,  the  marsh 
honied  pond -weed,  is  a  native  of  ponds, 
ditches,  and  rivulets  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
The  stem  is  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  thread- 
shaped,  branched,  and  floating.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  very  narrow,  bearing  the 
flowers  at  their  base  inclosed  in  a  membran- 
ous sheath. 

Zanonla  (za-no'ni-a),  n.  A.  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Cucurbitacese,  having  entire 
heart-shaped  leaves,  axillary  tendrils  and 
direcious  flowers.  The  fruit  of  Z.  indica 
has  the  flavour  of  the  cucumber. 
Zante  (zan'ta),  n.  A  golden-yellow  species 
of  sumach  from  the  island  of  Zante,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  used  for  dyeing.  Called 
also  Young  Fustic  and  Fuitet. 
Zante -wood  (zan'ta-wud),  n.  A  name 
common  to  two  plants,  one  of  the  genus 
Rhus  (R.  cotinus)  and  one  of  the  genus 
Chloroxylon  (C.  Sunetenia). 
Zantlote,  Zantlot  (zan'ti-6t,  zan'ti-ot),  n. 
A  native  of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Zany  (za'ni),  n.  [Fr.  ami,  from  It.  zanni, 
lane,  a.  zany  or  clown;  originally  simply  a 
familiar  or  abbreviated  pronunciation  of 
Gioeanni,  John.  So  we  also  find  Jack  in 
English  used  as  equivalent  to  clown.  See 
JACK.]  A  subordinate  buffoon,  whose  office 
was  to  make  awkward  attempts  at  mimick- 
ing the  tricks  of  the  professional  clown; 
hence,  a  buffoon  in  general ;  a  merry-andrew. 
'Preacher  at  once  and  zany  of  thy  age  ' 
Pope. 

He's  like  a  zany  to  a  tumbler. 
That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  men  laugh. 
B,  Jotison. 

Zany  (za'ni),  e.t  pret.  &  pp.  zanied;  ppr. 
zanying.  To  play  the  zany  to;  to  mimic. 

I  have  seen  an  arrogant  baboon 

With  a  small  piece  of  glass  zany  the  sun.   Lovelace. 

Zany  ism  (za'ni-izm),  n.  The  state,  character, 
or  practice  of  a  zany;  buffoonery.  Coleridge 

Zaphara  (zaf'a-ra),  n.    See  ZAFFRE. 

Zapotilla  (zap-6-til'la),  n.  Same  as  Sapo- 
diUa. 

Zarnich.  (zar'nik),  n.  [From  zarnich,  zar- 
nec,  &c. ,  a  name  for  orpiment  used  by  the 
alchemists,  from  Ar.  az-zernikh,  from  Gr. 
areenikos.  See  ARSENIC.]  A  name  given 


to  the  native  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  sand- 
arach  or  realgar,  and  nrpiment. 

Zax  (zaks),  n.  [A.  Sax.  teax,  Icel.  sax,  a 
knife  or  short  sword;  O.H.G.  sahg.}  An  in- 
strument used  by  slaters  for  cutting  and 
dressing  slates;  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
sharp  point  on  the  poll  for  perforating  the 
slate  to  receive  the  nail. 

Zayat  (/a'yat),  n.  In  Burmah,  a  public  shed 
or  portico  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, loungers,  and  worshippers,  found  in 
every  Burmese  village  and  attached  to  many 
pagodas.  B.  Yule. 

Z- crank  (zed'krangk),  n.  A  peculiarly- 
shaped  crank  in  the  cylinder  of  some 
marine  steam-engines,  so  named  from  its 
•"nn.  Sniiinonds. 

Zea  (ze'a),  11.  [Gr.  zea,  zeia,  a  sort  of  grain 
used  as  fodder  for  horses.  ]  The  generic 
name  of  maize.  Two  species  only  of  Zea  are 
known,  viz.  Z.  Hays  and  Z.  Cdrayuu.  See 
MAIZE. 

Zeal  (zel),  n.  [Fr.  &U,  from  L.  zehis.  Gr. 
zelos,  zeal,  from  stem  of  zeo,  to  boil,  which 
is  akin  to  E.  yeast.  See  also  JKAI.OL  s.  j 

1.  Passionate  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing;  intense  and  eager  interest  or  en- 
deavour ;  an  eagerness  of  desire  to  accom- 
plish or  obtain  some  object,  and  it  may  be 
manifested  either  in  favour  of  any  person 
or  thing,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  and  in  a 
good  or  bad  cause ;  earnestness ;  fervency ; 
enthusiasm. 

They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge.  Rom.  x.  z. 

Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal.  Shak. 

For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had; 

The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad.     rope. 

2.  t  A  zealot.     B.  Jongon. 

Zealt  (zel),  v.i.  To  entertain  zeal;  to  be 
zealous. 

Stiff  followers,  such  as  zeal  marvellously  for  those 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  masters.  Bacon. 

Zealantt  (zel'ant),  n.  A  zealot;  an  en- 
thusiast. 

To  certain  zealants  all  speech  of  pacification  is 
odious.  Bacon. 

Zealedt  (zeld),  a.  Filled  with  zeal;  char- 
acterized by  zeal.  '  Zealed  religion.'  Beau 
&  Fl. 

Zealful  (zel'ffll),  a.  Full  of  zeal;  zealous. 
'Zealfull  knowledge  of  the  truth  divine.' 
Sylvester. 

Zealless(zel'les),a.  Wantingzeal.  Bp.Hall 

Zealot  (zel'ot),  n.  [Fr.  zelote,  L.  zelotes. 
from  Gr.  zelotes.  See  ZEAL.]  1.  One  who  is 
zealous  or  full  of  zeal;  one  carried  away  by 
excess  of  zeal;  a  fanatical  partisan.  It  is 
generally  used  in  dispraise,  or  applied  to 
one  whose  ardour  is  intemperate  and  cen- 
surable. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 

His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right   Pope. 

2.  One  of  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect  which 
struggled  desperately  against  the  Romans 
from  about  6  A.D.  till  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Zealotlcal  (ze-lot'ik-al),  a.  Ardently 
zealous.  Strype.  [Rare.] 

Zealotlsm  (zel'ot-izm).  »i.  The  character  or 
conduct  of  a  zealot.  Gray. 

Zealqtlst  ( zel'ot- lit X  "  A  zealot;  an  en- 
thusiast, ffowell. 

Zealotry  (zel'ot-ri),  n.  Behaviour  of  a 
zealot;  excessive  or  undue  zeal;  fanaticism. 
'  Inquisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zealotry.' 
Coleridge. 

Zealous  fzel'ns),  a.  [From  zeal.  Jealous  is 
really  the  same  word.]  1.  Inspired  with 
zeal;  warmly  engaged  or  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  fervent;  eager;  earnest: 
rarely  in  a  bad  sense. 

If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer!  Shak. 

The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Dio- 
nysius,  wrote  to  the  zealous  and  factious  Presbyter 
Isovatus.  Bf.  Gauden. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  h«  may  be  zealous  in  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Law. 

2.  t  Full  of  religious  or  pious  zeal;  religious; 
pious.  Shak. 

Zealously  (zel'us-li),  ado.  1.  In  a  zealous 
manner;  with  passionate  ardour;  with 
eagerness. 

It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good 
thing.  Gal.  iv.  ia 

2.  t  Religiously;  with  religious  or  pious  zeal. 

MUton. 
Zealousnesa  (zel'us-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 

being  zealous;  zeal. 

Zebec,  Zebeck  (ze'bek),  n.    Same  as  Xebec. 
Zebra  (ze'bra),  n.     [A  native  African  word.  ] 

A  pachydermatous,  solidungulate  mammal, 

the  Equus  or  Asintu  zebra,  a  quadruped  of 


southern  Africa,  nearly  as  larjre  as  a  horse, 
white,  striped  with  numerous  brownish- 
black  bauds  on  the  head,  trunk  and  le"< 
except  on  the  belly  and  inside  of  the  thighs 


Zebra  lEauus  zebra). 

The  zebras  graze  in  herds  on  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  seek  the  wildest  and  most  seques- 
tered spots,  so  that  they  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  not  only  from  their  watch- 
ful habits  and  great  swiftness  of  foot,  l.ut 
also  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their 
abodes.  The  zebra  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  also  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  tract- 
able of  animals.  Only  in  a  few  instances  has 
it  been  domesticated,  for  it  always  retain-  its 
vicious,  obstinate,  and  fickle  nature.  The 
name  zebra  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
quagga  and  the  dauw  or  Burehell's  zebra; 
but  they  differ  from  the  zebra  in  having  no 
stripes  on  the  lower  limbs,  while  those  on 
the  body  are  not  so  black  as  the  true  zebra. 
The  zebra  is  said  to  be  becoming  nearly 
extinct.  See  DAUW,  QUAOOA. 

Zebra-opossum  (ze'bra-o-pos"sum),  n. 
Same  as  Zebra-wolf. 

Zebra-plant  (ze'bra-plant),  n.  The  Cala- 
thea  zebrina,  so  called  from  the  alternate 
dark-coloured  and  green  stripes  on  its 
leaves. 

Zebra-wolf  (ze'bra-wrilf),  n.  See  THYLA- 
CINE. 

Zebra  -  wood  ( m '  bra  -  wml ),  n.  A  kind  of 
wood  imported  from  South  America  used 
by  cabinet-makers,  produced  by  the  Ompha- 
lobium  Lamberti,  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Connaraceee.  Its  colours  consist  of  brown 
on  a  white  ground,  clouded  with  black,  and 
each  strongly  contrasted,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  skin  of  a  zebra.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  Called  also 
Pigeon-wood. 

Zebrlne  (ze'brin),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ze- 
bra ;  resembling  the  zebra ;  striped  some- 
what like  the  zebra.  Darwin. 

Zebu  (zeliu),  n.  [The  native  Indian  name  ] 
A  rumin.int  of  the  ox  tribe,  the  Taurus  in- 
dicus  or  Bos  indicug.  This  quadruped  dif- 
fers from  the  conmmn  ox  in  having  one,  or 


Zebu  (Taurus  indicits). 

more  rarely  two,  humps  of  fat  on  the  shoul- 
ders, and  in  having  eighteen  caudal  vertebra? 
instead  of  twenty-one.  It  varies  in  size 
from  a  large  mastiff  dog  to  a  full-grown 
European  bull.  It  is  found  extensively  in 
India,  and  also  in  China  and  northern 
Africa.  It  is  often  called  the  Indian  Bull 
or  Ox  and  Cow.  The  zebus  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  their  flesh  is  used 
as  an  article  of  food,  especially  the  bump, 
which  is  esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy. 
To  this  stock  belong  the  Brahman  bulls 
or  sacred  bulls  of  Siva. 

Zecaariah  (zek-a-ri'a),  n.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  one 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Little  is 
known  of  his  history,  and  the  obscurity  of 
his  style  has  much  embarrassed  the  com- 
mentators on  this  book. 

Zechin  (zek'in),  n.  [It.  zecchino,  Fr.  eequin. 
See  SE^CIN.)  A  Venetian  gold  coin,  worth 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  aliune;      y,  Sc.  tey. 
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about  9s.  U.  sterling.  Usually  written 
,  (which  see). 

Zechstein  (zok'stin  or  tsech'stin),  n.  [G., 
from  zcchf,  a  mine,  and  stein,  stone.]  In 

geol.  a  German  limestone,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Kn'Ji^h  P<  nnian  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone. It  lies  immediately  under  the  red 
sandstone  and  above  the  marl  slate  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  formation. 

Zed  (zed).  The  name  of  the  letter  Z.  '  /•"/, 
thou  unnecessary  letter.'  Shak.  Provin- 
cially  tailed  also  Izzard. 

Zedoary  (zed'o-a-ri),  »,.  [Fr.  ttdoatn,  op. 
and  Pg.  zedoaria,  Ar.  and  Pers.  ze<li'--n-. 
ji'ilicar,  zedoary.]  The  name  given  to  the 
root-stocks  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus 
Curcuma.  They  are  aromatic,  bitter,  pun- 
gent, and  tonic,  and  are  used  for  similar 
purposes  as  ginger.  Round  zedoary  is  the 
produce  of  C.  Zedoaria,  and  long  zedoary  of 
C  Zerumbet,  natives  of  India  and  China. 

Zee-koe  (za'ko),  n.  [D.,  lit.  sea  (or  lake) 
cow.]  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colon- 
ists of  South  Africa  to  the  hippopotamus. 

Zein,  Zeine  (ze'iu,  ze'in),  n.  [From  tea 
(which  see).]  The  gluten  of  maize,  n  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowish  colour,  soft,  insipid, 
and  elastic,  procured  from  the  seeds  of  Zea 
Mnys  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  said  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

Zel  (zel),  n.  An  Eastern  instrument  of  music 
of  the  cymbal  kind. 

Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 

Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  zel, 

Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell.       Moore. 

Zelouslet  (zel'us-i),  n.  Jealousy.  'The 
zetmute  and  the  eagre  feersenes  of  Olimpias.' 
J.  Udall. 

Zemindar  (zeni-in-darO,  »•  [Per.  zem  tmldr, 
a  landholder— zemln,  land,  and  (Mr,  holding, 
a  holder.  ]  In  India,  one  of  a  class  of  officials 
created  under  the  Mogul  government  of 
India.  They  have  been  regarded,  first,  as 
district  governors,  second,  as  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  third,  as  farmers  or  collectors 
of  the  government  revenue  on  land.  Their 
functions  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 
«xtent  arbitrary  and  variable,  but  founded 
on  and  arising  out  of  the  last-named  office. 
At  the  present  day,  in  Bengal,  the  zemindar 
has  all  the  rights  of  a  British  landed  pro- 
prietor, subject  to  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  and  also  to  a  certain  ill-defined  tenant- 
right  on  the  part  of  tenants  who  have  long 
held  possession  of  their  farms.  Spelled  also 
Zamindar. 

Zemlndary,  Zemindaree  (zem'in-da-ri, 
zem'in  da-re),  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  zemindar;  the  laud  possessed  by  a 
zemindar. 

Zenana  (ze-na'na),  n.  [Per.  zenanah,  be- 
longing to  women,  from  zen,  woman.  ' 
The  name  given  to  the  portion  of  a  house 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  females  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  good  caste  in  India. 
Zend(zend),n.  [From  Zend  in  Zend-Avesta 
(which  see).]  1.  An  ancient  Iranian  lan- 
guage, in  which  are  composed  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Zoroastrians.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  very 
closely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  especially  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas,  by  means  of  which 
and  by  the  help  of  comparative  philology 
it  has  been  deciphered.  Called  also  Avestan 
2.  A  contracted  name  for  the  Zend-Avestr 
or  sacred  writings  of  Zoroaster.  "•••* 
Zend-Avesta  (zend-a-ves'ta),  n.  [This  nam 
seems  to  mean  '  commentary-text, '  or  autho 
rized  text  and  commentary.  The  first  por 
Won  of  the  name  is  now  usually  applied  t< 
the  language  in  which  the  early  portion  o 
the  work  is  written.]  The  collective  name 
for  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Guebers  01 
Parsees,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  rever 
enced  as  a  bible  or  sole  rule  of  faith  am 
practice.  It  consists  of  several  divisions 
of  which  the  oldest  is  written  in  the  primi 
tive  Zend  language.  It  is  often  called  the 
Avesta. 

Zendlk  (zen'dik),  n.  [Ar.,  an  infidel,  an 
atheist.  ]  This  name  is  given  in  the  East 
not  only  to  disbelievers  in  revealed  religion, 
but  also  to  such  as  are  accused  of  magical 
heresy. 

Zenik  (ze'nik),  n.  An  African  quadruped, 
the  suricate  or  four -toed  weasel.  See 
SORICATE. 

Zenith  (ze'nith),  n.  [Fr.  zenith,  from  Sp. 
zenit,  zenith,  a  corruption  of  Ar.  samt,  semt, 
abbreviated  for  samt-ur-ras,  semt-er-ras, 
way  of  the  head,  zenith,  samt  being  a  way. 
Akin  azimuth.]  1.  The  vertical  point  of  the 
heavens  at  any  place,  or  point  right  above 
a  spectator's  head;  the  upper  pole  of  the  ce- 
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.estial  horizon ;  that  point  in  the  visible  celes- 
tial hemisphere  which  is  vertical  to  the  spec- 
tator, anil  from  which  a  line  drawn  perpen- 
dicular    to    the 
plane  of  the  hori-  •;£ 

zon  would,  if 
produced,  pass 
through  the 
earth's  centre, 
supposing  the 
earth  a  perfect 
sphere.  Each 
point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth 
has  therefore  its 

corresponding 
zenith.  The  op- 
posite pole  of  the 
celestial  horizon 
is  termed  the 
nadir,  and  a  ver- 
tical line  or  plane 


*S 

Zenith  and  Nadir. 


will,  if  produced, 

pass  through  the 

zenith  and  uadir, 

the  spectator's  place  being  considered  as  the 

centre  of  the  celestial  sphere.— 2. The  highest 

point  of  a  person's  fortune,  or  the  highest  or 

culminating  point  of  any  subject  referred  to. 

By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star.  ShaK. 

—Zenith  distance.  The  zenith  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  is  the  arc  intercepted  between 
the  body  and  the  zenith,  being  the  same  as 
the  co-altitude  of  the  body.— Zenith  sector, an 
astronomical  instrument  for  measuring  with 
great  accuracy  the  zenith  distances  of  stars 
which  pass  near  the  zenith.  It  is  also  used 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  for  determining 
the  difference  of  latitude  of  two  stations  by 
observing  the  difference  of  the  zenith  dis- 
tances of  the  same  star  at  the  two  stations 
as  it  passes  the  meridian.  It  consists  essen- 
tially, as  its  name  implies,  of  a  portion  of  a 
divided  circle.  See  SECTOR.—  Zenith  tele- 
scope, a  geodetical  instrument,  having  ad- 
justments in  altitude  and  azimuth,  a  gradu- 
ated vertical  semicircle,  a  level,  and  a  mi- 
crometer: used  for  measuring  the  difference 
of  the  zenith  distances  of  two  stars  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  latitude,  the  stars 
being  such  as  pass  the  meridian  about  the 
same  time, but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith. 
Zenithal  (ze'nith-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  zenith.  'The  deep  zenithal  blue.' 
Tyndall. 

Zeolite  (ze'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  zeo,  to  boil,  to 
foam,  and  lithos,  stone:  so  named  originally 
by  Cronstedt  from  their  boiling  and  swelling 
when  heated  by  the  blow-pipe.]  A  generic 
name  of  hydrated  double  silicates  in  which 
the  principal  bases  are  aluminium  and  cal 
cium.  Zeolites  frequently  contain  iron,  mag 
nesium,  and  alkalies.  Zeolites  intumesce  be 
fore  the  blow-pipe.  They  are  decomposed  by 
acids,  yielding  silica.  Among  them  are  an 
aleime,  apophyllite,  harmotome,  stilbite,&c, 
Zeolitio  (ze-6-lit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  zeo 
lite-  consisting  of  zeolite  or  resembling  it. 
Zeolitiform  (ze-6-lit'i-form),  a.  Having  th.- 
form  of  zeolite. 

Zephaniah  (zef-a-ni'a),  n.  The  name  of  one 
ofthe  books  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of  one  o 
the  minor  prophets.  The  author  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  in  the  seventh  century  B.c 
The  subjects  of  his  prophecy  are  the  tempo 
rary  desolation  of  J  udea,  the  destruction  o 
the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  As 
Syrians,  &e.,  and  the  promise  that  God  wil 
leave  a  righteous  remnant  in  Israel. 
Zephyr,  Zephyrus  (zef'er,  zef'i-rus),  n.  [L 
zephyrus,  from  Gr.  zephyros,  allied  to  zophos 
darkness,  gloom,  the  west.]  The  west  wind 
and  poetically,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle  breeze 
The  poets  personify  Zephyrus,  and  make  hiir 
the  niost  mild  and  gentle  of  all  the  sylvar 
deities. 

As  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head.  Shak. 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.  Milton, 

Zerda(zer/da),n.  [African.]  Abeautifullittl 
animal  of  thegenus  Megalotis.family  Canidse 
principally  found  in  northern  Africa;  th 
fennec.  See  MEQAI.OTIS. 

Zero  (ze'ro),  n.  [Fr.  zero.  It.  and  Sp.  zen 
from  Ar.  sifr,  a  cipher,  by  contracting  sue 
forms  as  zefro,  zijro;  really  therefore  th 
same  word  as  cipher.]  1.  No  number  o 
quantity;  number  or  quantity  diminished  t 
nothing;  a  cipher;  nothing. 

As  to  number  they  (the  teeth  of  fishes)  range  fro 
zero  to  countless  quantities.  Owen. 
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2.  In  pin/tic*,  any  convenient  ]mint  with  re- 
ference to  which  quantitatively  estimable 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  compared; 
:he  point  of  a  graduated  instrument  at  which 
ts  scale  commences;  the  neutral  point  be- 
;ween  any  ascending  and  descending  seale 
or  series,  generally  represented  by  the  mark 
0.  In  thermometers  the  zero  of  the  Centi- 
grade and  Reaumur  scales  is  the  freezing- 
joint  of  water ;  in  Fahrenheit's  scale,  32° 
ijelnw  the  freezing-point  of  water.  The  zero 
if  \Vrii-wu<Hi's  pyrometer  corresponds  with 
1077°  Fahr.—  Absolute  zero,  273'  C.,  at  which 
temperature  any  given  body  is  supposed  to 
contain  no  heat.  In  elect,  an  object  is  said 
to  be  at  zero  potential  when  it  is  in  contact 
with  and  is  at  the  same  potential  as  the 
earth.—  Zero  point,  the  point  indicating  the 
commencement  of  any  scale  or  reckoning. 
Zest  (zest),  n.  [Fr.  zeste,  a  kind  of  partition 
in  a  walnut,  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon; 
from  L.  schiitus,  Gr.  schistos,  split,  divided, 
from  schizn,  to  split  or  divide  (whence  also 
schism).]  1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel, 
used  to  give  flavour  to  liquor,  or  the  fine  thin 
oil  that  spurts  out  of  it  when  squeezed;  also, 
the  woody  thick  skin  quartering  the  kernel 
of  a  walnut.  —  2.  Something  that  gives  a 
pleasant  taste;  that  which  serves  to  enhance 
enjoyment ;  hence,  a  pleasant  taste ;  that 
quality  which  makes  a  thing  enjoyable; 
relish. 

Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the 
highest  zest  and  relish  to  social  intercourse.    Cofan. 

3.  Relish  or  keenness  of  pleasure  experi- 
enced; keen  enjoyment;  gusto. 

They  joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the 
zest  of  fatigue  and  youth.  Lord  Lytron. 

Zest  (zest),  v.t.  1.  To  add  a  zest  or  relish  to. 


My  Lord,  when  my  ' 
should  be  zested. 


;  right  I  never  care  it 
Cater. 


2.  To  cut,  as  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon 
from  top  to  bottom  into  thin  slips,  or  to 
squeeze,  as  peel  over  the  surface  of  any- 
thing. 

Zeta  (ze'ta),  n.  [L.  zeta,  for  di&ta,  a  cham- 
ber, a  dwelling,  from  Gr.  diaita,  a  way  of 
living,  mode  of  life,  dwelling.]  A  little 
closet  or  chamber.  Applied  by  some  writers 
to  the  room  over  the  porch  of  a  Christian 
church  where  the  sexton  or  porter  resided 
and  kept  the  church  documents.  Britton. 
Zetetlo  (ze-tet'ik),  a.  [Gr.  zetltikos,  from 
zetfo,  to  seek.  ]  Proceeding  by  inquiry;  seek- 
ing. — The  zetetic  method,inmath.  the  method 
used  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  value 
of  unknown  quantities  or  to  find  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem.  [Rare.] 
Zetetic  (ze-tet'ik),  n.  A  seeker;  a  name 
adopted  by  some  of  the  Pyrrhonists. 
Zetetics  (ze-tet'iks),  n.  A  name  given  to 
that  part  of  algebra  which  consists  in  the 
direct  search  after  unknown  quantities. 
[Rare.] 

Zeticula  (ze-tik'u-la).  n.  [A  dim.  of  zeta 
(which  see).]  A  small  withdrawing-room. 
Zeuglodon  (zu'glo-don),  n.  [Gr.  zeugle,  the 
strap  or  loop  of  a  yoke,  and  odous,  odontos, 
a  tooth,  lit.  yoke-tooth:  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  molar  teeth.]  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  marine  mammals,  regarded 
by  Huxley  as  intermediate  between  the  true 
cetaceans  and  the  carnivorous  seals.  The 
species  had  an  elongated  snout,  conical  in- 
cisors, and  molar  teeth  with  triangular  ser- 
rated crowns,  implanted  in  the  jaws  by 
two  roots,  each  molar  appearing  to  be 
formed  of  two  separate  teeth  united  at  the 
crown  (whence  the  generic  name).  They 
belong  to  the  eocene  and  mioceue,  the  best 
known  species  being  Z.  cetoides  of  the  mid- 
dle eocene  of  the  United  States,  which  at- 
tained a  length  of  70  feet.  The  first  found 
remains  were  believed  to  be  those  of  a  rep- 
tile, and  the  name  Barilomurus  was  there- 
fore given  to  them. 

ZeuglodontidSB  (zu-glo-don'ti-de),  n.pl.  An 
extinct  family  of  cetaceans,  of  which  Zeug- 
lodon is  the  type. 

Zeugma  (zug'ma),  n.  [Gr.  zeugma,  from 
zeuijnymi,  to  join.  See  YOKE.]  A  figure 
in  grammar  in  which  two  nouns  are  joined 
to  a  verb  suitable  to  only  one  of  them,  but 
suggesting  another  verb  suitable  to  the 
other  noun;  or  in  which  an  adjective  is 
similarly  used  with  two  nouns. 
Zeugmatic  (zug-mat'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  figure  of  speech  zeugma. 
Zeus  (zus),  n.  1.  In  myth,  the  supreme 
divinity  among  the  Greeks;  the  ruler  of  the 
other  gods:  generally  treated  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Koman  Jupiter.  See  Jui'ITKR.— 
2  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  re- 
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markable  for  their  roundish  or  oval  com- 
pressed fi-nit.     I'D  tliia  u'eTius  belongs  the 
species  called  doree,  dory,  and  John  Dory  (Z. 
t'aber).    See  DORKK. 
Zeuxite  (zuks'it),   ».      A  zeolitic   mineral 

found  in  Cornwall. 

Zibet,  Zibeth  (zih'ct).  n.  (See  CIVET.]  A 
digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal  belonging 
to  the  genus  Viverra,  the  V.  zibetha,  and 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  civet- 
cat.  It  is  found  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  secretes  an  odoriferous 
substance  which  resembles  that  of  the  civet, 
and  is  perhaps  equally  prized.  It  is  often 
tamed  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
it  is  found,  and  it  inhabits  the  houses  like 
a  domestic  cat. 

Zibethum  (zi-be'tum),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  unctuous  odoriferoussubstance  secreted 
by  the  zibet. 

Zlega  (ze'ga),  n.  Curd  produced  from  milk 
by  adding  acetic  acid,  after  rennet  has 
ceased  to  cause  coagulation.  Brande  &  Cox 
Zlf  (zif),  n.  The  second  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year,  and  the  eighth  of  the  civil,  an- 
swering to  part  of  our  April  and  May.  1  Ki 
vi.  i. 

Zlfflust  (zif'i-us),  n.  Probably  for  Xiphias 
the  sword-fish.  'Huge  ziffius  whom  man 
ners  eschew.'  Spenser. 
Zigzag  (zig'zag),  n.  [Fr.  zig-zag,  from  G 
zick-mck,  perhaps  reduplicated  from  zacke 
a  tooth  or  sharp  prong  or  point,  a  dentil. 
1.  Something  that  has  short  sharp  turns  or 
angles,  as  a  line.  'Cracks  and  zigzags  of  the 
head.'  Pope  —-2.  In  fort,  a  trench  of  ap- 
proach against  a  fortress,  so  constructed 
that  the  line  of  trench  may  not  be  ennlade<i 
by  the  defenders.  —  3.  In  arch,  a  zigzas 
moulding;  a  chevron  or  dancette. 
Zigzag  (zig'zag),  a.  Having  sharp  and  quick 
turns  or  flexures.  '  By  zig-zag  paths,  and 
juts  of  pointed  rock.'  Tennyson.  —  Zigzag 
moulding,  in  arch,  see  CHEVRON.DANCETTE 
Zigzag  (zig'zag),  v.t.  To  form  with  short 

turns  or  angles.     T.  Warton. 
Zigzag  (zig'zag),  ».t.    To  move  or  advance  in 
a  zigzag  fashion ;  to  form  zigzags;  as,  the 
path  zigzags. 

Zigzaggery  (zig-zag'er-i),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  zigzag;  crookedness.   '  The  Zigzaggery 
"f  my  father's  approaches.'   Sterne.  [Hare] 
Zigzaggy  (zig'zag-i),  a.    Having  sharp  and 
quick  turns:  zigzag.    '  The  zigzaggy  pattern 
by  Saxons  in  vented.'    R.  H.  Barham 
ZLUah  (zil'la),  n.    In  Hindustan,  a  local  di- 
vision of  a  country;  a  shire  or  county. 
Zimb  (zim),  n.  (AT.  zimb,  a  fly.]  A  dipterous 
insect  of  Abyssinia,  resembling  the  tsetse  of 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Africa,  to  whose 


Zimb,  from  Bruce's  Travels. 

family  it  probably  belongs,  in  beiu"  very 
destructive  to  cattle.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  bee,  and  thicker  in  proportion 
Ziment-water  (zim'ent-wa-ter),  n.  [G. 
ceinentmasser,  lit.  cement  or  cementation 
water;  comp.  cementkupfer,  copper  de- 
posited in  water.)  A  name  given  to  water 
found  in  copper  mines;  water  impregnated 
with  copper. 

Zimome  (zi'mom)  See  ZVMOME 
Zinc  (zingk),  n.  [Fr.  zinc.  G.  Sw.  and  Dan 
zmk;  allied  to  G.  zinn,  tin.)  Sym.  Zn  At 
wt.  65.  A  metal  frequently  called  spelter 
in  commerce.  It  has  a  strong  metallic  lustre 
and  a  bluish-white  colour.  Its  texture  is 
lamellated  and  crystalline,  and  its  specific 
gravity  about  7.  It  is  a  hard  metal  bein" 
acted  on  by  the  file  with  difficulty,  and  its 
toughness  is  such  as  to  require  considerable 
force  to  break  it  when  the  mass  is  large  At 
low  or  high  degrees  of  heat  itis  brittle  but 
between  250°  and  300'  F.  it  is  both  malle- 
able and  ductile, "and  may  be  rolled  or 
hammered  into  sheets  of  considerable  thin- 
ness and  drawn  into  wire.  Its  malleability 
is  considerably  diminished  by  the  impuri- 
ties which  the  zinc  of  commerce  contains 
It  fuses  at  773'  F.,  and  when  slowly  cooled 
crystallizes  in  four-  or  six-sided  prisms 
Zinc  undergoes  little  change  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture.  When  fused  in  open 
vessels  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  the 


white  oxide  called  flatten  of  zinc.     Heated 
strongly  in  air  it  takes  lire  and  burns  with 
a  beautiful  white  light,  forming  oxide  of 
zinc.    Zinc  is  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state, 
but  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  which  are 
chiefly  the  sulphide,  or  zinc-blende,  and  the 
carbonate  or  calamine.     The  oxide  of  zinc 
(ZnO)  is  a  flue  white  powder  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  acids,  which  it 
neutralizes,  being  a  very  powerful  base,  of 
the  same  class  as  magnesia.     It  combines 
also  with  some  of  the  alkalies.     Zinc  forms 
a  series  of  compounds  with  organic  radicles, 
such  as  zinc  methyl,  Zn(CH3)2.and  zinc  ethyl 
Zn(C,H5U     Several  of  the  salts  of  zinc  are 
employed  in  medicine,  as  the  sulphate  or 
white  i-itriol  (ZnSO4),  the  chloride  or  butter 
of  zinc  (ZnCy,  the  acetate  and  the  cyanide. 
Sheet-zinc  is  largely  employed  for  lining 
water   cisterns,    baths,    &c.,    for    making 
spouts,  pipes,  for  covering  roofs,  and  several 
other  architectural  purposes.  Plates  of  this 
metal  are  used  as  generators  of  electricity 
in  voltaic  batteries,  &c. ;  they  are  also  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  pictures,  &c.,  in 
the  style  of  woodcuts.    (See  ZINCOGRAPHY.) 
Zinc  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass  and  other  alloys,  and  in  preparing 
galvanized  iron.    See  GALVANIZED 
Zinc  (zingk).  v.t.     To  coat  or  cover  wit 
zinc.    See  GALVANIZED. 
Zlnc-amyl  (zingk'am-il),  n.    A  colourles: 
transparent  liquid,  composed  of  zinc  an 
amyl.     When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorb 
oxygen  rapidly,  emitting  fumes,  but  doe 
not  take  fire  spontaneously. 
Zinc-blende  (zingk'blend),  n.     Native  su 
phide  of  zinc,  a  brittle  transparent  or  trans 
lucent   mineral,   consisting   essentially 
sulphur  and  zinc,  but  often  containing 
considerable  proportion  of  iron.    It  occui 
crystallized,  massive,  or  in  other  forms,  am 
of  various  colours,  but  usually  yellowish 
red,  brown,  or  black.    Called  also  simplj 
Blende. 

Zinc-bloom  (zingk'blom),  71.  A  minera 
substance  of  the  same  composition  as  cala 
mine. 

Zinc-ethyl  (zingk'e-thil),  7i.  (Zn(C,H5>,.)  A 
colourless  volatile  liquid  composed  of  zinc 
and  the  radicle  ethyl.  It  has  powerful  affln 
ities  for  oxygen,  igniting  spontaneously  01 
exposure  to  air.  It  is  formed  by  heating 
zinc  with  iodide  of  ethyl  under  pressure 
Brande  <t  Cox. 

Zinciferous  (zing-kif'er-us),  a.  [Zinc,  anc 
i.fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  zinc;  as,  zinc 
iferoug  ore. 

Zincite  (zingklt),  71.  In  mineral,  a  native 
ferriferous  oxide  of  zinc,  found  at  Franklin 
and  Stirling-Hill  in  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
brittle,  translucent,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
sometimes  inclining  to  yellowish.  It  owes 
its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  manganese. 
Zincky  (zingk'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  zinc;  con- 


taining zinc ;   having   the   a'ppearance'of 
Written  also  Zinlty. 


zinc. 
The 


>res  are  said  to  be  grayer  than  othe 
A'trvan. 

Zinc-methyl  (zingk'meth-il), «.  (Zn(CH,)» ) 
A  volatile  liquid  of  very  fetid  smell  aiid 
with  poisonous  vapours.  It  takes  fire  spon- 
taneously on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
Called  also  Zinc-methide 

Zincode  (zingk'od),  n.  [Zinc,  and  Gr.  hodos, 
a  way.)  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

Zincographer  (zing-kog'ra-fer),  71.  One  who 
practises  zincography. 


Zincographic,  Zincbgrapiical  (zing-ko- 
•af'ik,  zing-ko-graf'ik-al),  a.    Relating  to 


graf'i ...  ___„ 
zincography. 

Zincography  (zing-kog'ra-fl),  n.  (Zinc,  and 
Gr.  graphs,  to  write.]  An  art  in  its  essential 
features  similar  to  lithography  the  stone 
printing-surface  of  the  latter  being  replaced 
by  that  of  a  plate  of  polished  zinc.  A  form 
of  this  art  called  anastatic  printing  is  de- 
scribed under  ANASTATIC. 

Zincoid  (zingk'oid),  a.  [Zinc,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
likeness.]  Resembling  zinc;  pertaining  to 
zinc;  a  terra  applied  to  the  zincous  plate 
which  is  in  connection  with  a  copper  plate 
in  a  voltaic  circle,  and  denoting  the  positive 
pole  or  zincode;  the  chlorous  plate  which 
is  m  connection  with  a  zinc  plate  being 
termed  the  chloroid  plate,  or  negative 
pole. 

Zincolysis  (zing-kol'i-sis),  n.  [Zinc,  and  Gr. 
lyo,  to  decompose.]  A  term  in  electro-chem 
equivalent  to  Electrolysis,  denoting  a  mode 
of  decomposition  occasioned  by  tlie  induc- 


tive action  of  the  affinities  of  zinc,  or  the 
pouuve  metal. 

Zincolyte  (zingk'ol-it).  n.    (See  above  ]     \ 
term  equivalent  to  Electmti/t,:  denotin"  :l 
body  decomposable  by  electricity,  the  de- 
composition being  occusiiinc-d  by  the  action 
i>f  xinc,  or  the  positive  metal. 
Zinco-polar  (zingk'6-pol-er),  a.    In  gain  a 
term  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  z'inc  in 
a  battery,  presented  to  the  acid.    llMij'n 
Zincous  (zingk'ns),  «.     IVrtainina  to  zinc, 
or  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  batten 
—Zirumu  eli-inrnl.    the  basic  or  primary 
element  of  a  binary  compound  —Zincma 
pule,  that  pole  of  a  particle  of  zinc,  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  the  attraction 
or  affinity  which  is  characteristic  of  zinc, 
or  the  zincous  attraction. 
Zinc-vitriol  (zinck'vit-ri-ol),  „.     in  ehe>,i 
sulphate  of  zinc;  white  vitriol  (ZnSO,) 
Zinc-white  (dngk'wbttX  «•    Oxide  of  zinc, 
a  pigment  now  largely  substituted  for  white 
lead  as  being   more  permanent  and   not 
poisonous. 

Zlngel  (tsing'el),  n.  [G.]  A  teleostean  flsh 
of  the  genus  Aspro,  closely  allied  to  the 
perch  family.  The  body  is  very  elongated 
in  form,  reaching  in  one  of  the  species  (A 
zingel  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries)  a 
length  of  12  to  15  inches.  The  mouth  is 
situated  under  a  rounded  and  projecting 
snout,  the  scales  are  remarkably  rough,  the 
dorsal  fins  are  widely  separated,  and  the 
ventral  fins  are  large.  The  only  other 
species  (A.  mloarlt),  abundantly  found  in 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  their  tributaries 
is  a  much  smaller  flsh.  Both  are  considered 
very  palatable. 

Zinghot  (zing'go),  n.  Same  as  Zinc.  Wai- 
pole. 

Zingian  (zin'ji-an),  a.  In  pnilol.  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  South  African  family 
of  tongues:  called  also  Bantu  and  Chuana 
One  peculiarity  of  this  family,  especially  of 
the  Kafir  branch,  is  the  use  of  clucks  or 


clicks  in  speaking.     See  CLUCK. 
Zingiberaceous  (zin'ji-ber-a"shus),  o.    Of 
or  pertaining  to  ginger,  or  to  the  Ziixjiber- 
aceae.     Written  also  Zinziberaceous. 
Zinkenite  (zingk'en-it),  »i.  [After  a  German 
director  of  mines  of  the  name  of  Zinken.] 
A  steel-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead 
Zinky  (zink'i),  n.    See  ZINCKY. 
Zinziber,  Zingiber  (zin'zi-ber,  zin'ji-ber),  71 
[L.  zingiber,  zinziber,  ginger.]    A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Zinziberace.-e.   The  species 
are  natives  of  hot  climates,  and  are  widely 
cultivated  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies 
as  well  as  in  China  and  Africa.     The  most 
important  is  Z.  ojftcinalis,  the  rhizome  of 
which  is  the  well-known  ginger  of  the  shops. 
See  GINGER. 

Zinziberacese,  Zingiberacese  (zin'zi-ber- 
a  se-e,zin'ji-Wr-a"se-e),7i. pi.  Anat.orderof 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Zinziber  is  the 
type.  The  species  are  all  tropical  plants  or 
nearly  so,  the  greater  number  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  They  are 
generally  objects  of  great  beauty,  on  account 
of  the  development  of  their  floral  envelopes 
and  the  rich  colours  of  their  bracts-  but 
they  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  sake  of  the 
aromatic  and  stimulating  properties  of  the 
rhizome  or  root,  such  as  are  found  in  ginger, 
B.-ilangal,  zedoary,  cardamoms,  &c. 
Zinziberaceous  (zin'zi-ber-a"shus),  a.  Same 
as  Zingiberaceous. 

Zion  (zi'on),  n.  1.  A  mount  or  eminence  in 
Jerusalem,  the  royal  residence  of  David  and 
his  successors.  Hence  — 2.  The  theocracy 
or  church  of  God. 

Let  Zion  and  her  sons  rejoice.  Watts. 

Ziphius  (zif'i-us),  n.  A  genus  of  cetaceans 
belonging  to  the  family  Rhynchoceti,  closely 
allied  to  the  sperm-whales.  See  RHYXCHO- 
CETI. 

Zircon  (zertfonX  71.  [Cingalese.]  (ZrSoO,.) 
A  mineral  originally  found  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
sands  of  rivers,  along  with  spinel,  sapphire, 
tourmalin,  and  iron  sand.  Zircon,  hyacinth, 
and  zirconite  are  regarded  as  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  They  are  essentially  sili- 
cates of  zirconium,  generally  containing 
minute  portions  of  iron.  The  primitive 
torm  of  the  crystals  is  an  octahedron,  com- 
posed of  two  four-sided  prisms.  The  com- 
non  form  is  a  rectangular  four-sided  prism. 
Called  sometimes  Jargon. 
irconia  (zer-ko'ni-a),  n.  (Zr02.)  An  oxide 
of  the  metal  zirconium,  discovered  by  Klap- 
roth  in  the  year  1789  in  the  zircon  of  Ceylon, 
and  subsequently  in  the  hyacinth  of  Expaily 
n  France.  It  resembles  alumina  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass. 
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When  pure  it  is  a  white  powder.  It  forms 
suits  with  acids.— ^i'ramia/i'i/Af,  an  intensely 
brilliant  light,  differing  from  the  oxyhydro- 
u'rii  or  lime  light  only  in  that  it  is  produced 
from  zircon  cones  acted  on  by  oxygen  and  a 
highly  carburetted  gas,  in  place  of  the  less 
durable  lime  balls  of  the  other  process. 

Zirconic  (zer-kon'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
nr  containing  zirconium. 

Zirconite  (zL-r'kon-It),  n.  A  variety  of  the 
zircon. 

Zirconium  (zer-ko'ni-um),  n.  Sym.  Zr.  At. 
wt.  S9  0.  The  metal  contained  in  zirconia. 
Burzelius  first  obtained  zirconium  in  1824; 
but  Davy  had  previously  rendered  its  exis- 
tence quite  probable.  It  is  commonly  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  but 
it  is  also  known  in  the  crystalline  state, 
forming  blackish-gray  highly  lustrous  lam- 
inte,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4'15.  Zir- 
conium forms  a  chloride  ZrCl^,  and  an 
oxide  Zr0.2,  commonly  known  as  zirconia. 
It  exists  in  a  few  rare  minerals,  notably  in 
zircon  or  hyacinth,  which  is  a  silicate  of 
zirconium.  It  appears  to  form  a  link  be- 
tween aluminium  and  silicon. 

Zither,  Zithern  (tsit'er,  tsit'ern),  n.  [G., 
from  L.  cithara.  See  ClTHARA.]  A  stringed 
musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  sound- 
ing-box pierced  with  a  large  circular  sound- 
hole  near  the  middle,  the  strings,  to  the 
number  of  thirty -one  in  the  more  perfect 
forms  of  the  instrument,  being  made  of 
steel,  brass,  catgut,  and  silk  covered  with 
fine  silver  or  copper  wire,  and  tuned  by 
pegs  at  one  end.  Five  of  the  strings  are 
stretched  over  a  fretted  keyboard,  and  are 


Elsgie  Zither. 

used  for  playing  the  melody,  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  stopping  the  strings  on  the 
frets,  the  right-hand  thumb  armed  with  a 
metal  ring,  striking  the  strings.  These 
strings,  which  are  tuned  in  fifths,  have  a 
chromatic  range  from  C  in  the  second  space 
of  the  bass  staff  to  D  on  the  sixth  ledger- 
line  above  the  treble.  All  the  remaining 
strings,  called  the  accompanying  strings, 
are  struck  by  the  first  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  and  being  unstopped  produce 
only  the  single  tone  to  which  they  are  tuned. 
The  instrument  while  being  played  rests  on 
a  table  with  the  keyboard  side  nearest  the 
performer.  Tyrol  seems  to  be  the  native 
country  of  this  instrument. 

SHgfl.fi la.  (zi-za'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  zizanion,  dar- 
nel.] A  genus  of  grasses,  the  best-known 
species  of  which  is  Z.  aquatica,  the  Cana- 
dian wild  rice.  It  is  common  in  all  the 
waters  of  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  where  it  is  known  also  by  the  name 
of  Tuscarora.  The  seeds  afford  a  nutritious 
article  of  diet  to  the  wandering  tribes  of 
North-west  America.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1793  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

Zlzel  (zi'zel),  n.     Same  as  Suslik. 

Zizyphus  (zi'zi-fus),  n.  [From  zizonf,  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  lotus.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Rhamnaceae.  The  species 
are  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  spiny 
stipules,  and  mucilaginous  fruit,  which  is 
edible.  Z.  vulgaris,  or  common  jujube,  is 
a  native  of  Syria,  and  is  now  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  dessert,  and  in  the 
winter  season  as  a  dry  sweetmeat.  Z.  Lotus 
is  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  (See  LOTUS.)  There  are  numerous 
other  species. 

Zoadulse  (zo-ad'u-le),  n.  pi  In  bot.  the  loco- 
motive spores  of  some  Conferva). 

Zoantharia  (z6-an-tha'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  zoon, 
a  living  animal,  and  anthos,  a  fiower.]  The 
helianthoid  polyps  or  '  animal  flowers,' 
constituting  the  flrst  order  of  the  class 
Actinozoa,  characterized  by  the  disposition 
of  their  soft  parts  in  multiples  of  five  or  six, 
and  by  the  possession  of  simple,  usually 
numerous  tentacles.  They  have  their  name 


from  their  resemblance  to  flowers,  are  more 
or  less  elongated,  and  very  contractile. 
They  are  divided  into  three  sub-orders — 
Zoantharia  Alalacmiennatu,  in  which  the 
corallum  is  absent  or  very  rudimentary,  Z. 
Xt'lt'i'nhatiica,  in  which  it  is  sclerobasic,  and 
Z.  Scterodermata,  in  which  it  is  scleroder- 

mic.       (See    SCLEROBASIC,    SCLERODERMIC.) 

Eminent  zoologists  have  questioned  the  va- 
lidity of  the  distinction  between  sclerobasic 
and  sclerodermic  corals. 

Zoanthidse  (zo-an'thi-de),  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
polyps  of  the  order  Zountharia,  and  sub- 
order Z.  Malacodermatct.  These  polyps 
form  colonies  united  by  a  fleshy  or  coria- 
ceous coiTiosarc  in  the  shape  of  a  crust  or  of 
creeping  roots,  and  they  have  no  power  of 
locomotion.  The  comosarc  is  sometimes 
found  strengthened  by  imbedded  spicules, 
adventitious  grains  of  sand,  and  other 
foreign  substances. 

Zoanthropy  (zo-an'thro-pl),  n.  [Gr.  zOon, 
an  animal,  and  anthropos,  man.]  In  pathol. 
a  species  of  mouomaniacal  delusion,  in 
which  the  patient  believes  himself  to  be 
transformed  into  a  beast. 

Zobo  (zo'bo),  n.  A  hybrid  between  the 
common  Hindu  ox  and  the  yak,  and  in  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  the  English  ox.  It  is 
reared  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Himalaya, 
where  it  is  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  its  flesh  and  milk  form  important 
articles  of  food. 

Zocco  (zok'ko),  7i.    A  zocle  or  socle. 

Zocle,  Zoccolo  (zo'kl,  zok'ko-16),  n.  [It. 
zoccolo;  from  L.  soccus,  a  sock.]  A  square 
body  under  the  base  of  a  pedestal,  &c. ,  serv- 
ing for  the  support  of  a  bust,  statue,  or 
column.  Written  also  Zocco,  Socle.  See 
SOCLE. 

Zodiac  (zo'di-ak),  n.  [Fr.  zodiaque,  L.  zodi- 
acus,  the  zodiac,  from  Gr.  zodiakog  (kyklos, 
circle,  understood),  from  zodioti,  dim.  of 
zoon,  an  animal.]  1.  An  imaginary  belt  or 
zone  in  the  heavens,  extending  about  88 
on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  called  signs.  (See 
SIGN.)  It  was  marked  out  by  the  ancients 
as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  heavens 
because  the  apparent  places  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  planets  known  to  them  were 
always  within  it.  This,  however,  is  not  true 
of  all  the  newly  discovered  planets.— 2.  A 
girdle;  a  belt;  a  zone.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

By  his  side 
As  in  a  glistering  zodiac.  Imng  his  sword.      Milton 

Zodiacal  (zo-d!'ak-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
zodiac;  as,  zodiacal  signs;  zodiacal  planets. 
—  Zodiacal  light,  a  luminous  tract  of  an 
elongated  triangular  figure,  lying  nearly  in 
the  ecliptic,  its  base  being  on  the  horizon, 
and  its  apex  at  varying  altitudes,  seen  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  either  in  the  west 
after  sunset  or  in  the  east  before  sunrise. 
It  appears  with  greatest  brilliance  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  sometimes  rivals  the 
Milky  Way.  Itsnature  is  unknown,  the  most 
plausible  hypothesis,  supported  by  many  of 
our  most  eminent  modern  astronomers, 
being  that  it  is  the  glow  from  a  cloud  of 
meteors  revolving  round  the  sun. 

Zoea  (z6'e-a),?t.  The  name  given  by  Bosc  to 
the  larvae  of  decapod  crustaceans,  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  adults  constitut- 
ing a  distinct  genus.  The  mistake  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  young  decapod  leaves 
the  egg  in  a  form  very  different  from  that 
of  the  full-grown  animal,  this  stage  of  the 
animal's  existence  being  now  known  as  the 
zoea-stage. 

Zoetrope  (zo'e-trop),  n.  [Gr.  zoe,  life,  and 
trope,  a  turning,  from  trepo,  to  turn.]  A  toy 
for  children,  consisting  of  an  optical  instru- 
ment, which  exhibits  pictures  as  if  alive 
and  in  action,  depending  like  the  thauma- 
trope  on  the  persistence  of  vision.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder,  open  at  the  top,  with  a 
series  of  slits  in  its  circumference,  through 
which  a  person  applying  his  eye  to  them  can 
see  the  interior.  A  series  of  pictures  repre- 
senting the  different  attitudes  successively 
assumed  by  an  object  in  performing  any 
act  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  as  by 
a  horseman  in  leaping  a  gate,  an  acrobat 
performing  a  somersault,  and  the  like,  is 
arranged  along  the  interior  circumference. 
The  instrument  is  then  set  in  rapid  motion, 
and  the  person  looking  through  sees  the 
horseman,  <tc. ,  as  rf  endowed  with  life  and 
activity,  performing  the  act  proper  to  his 
character. 

Zohar  (zo'har).  n.  [Heb.]  A  Jewish  book 
of  cabalistic  commentaries  on  Scripture, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  rabbis. 


Zoilean  (zo-i-16'an),  a.  [See  ZoiusM.J  Re- 
lating  to  Zoilus,  a  severe  critic ;  hence,  a 
term  applied  to  bitter,  severe,  or  malignant 
criticism  or  critics. 

Zoilism  (zo'il-izm),  n.  [After  Zoilus,  a  sophist 
and  grammarian  of  Amphipolis,  who  criti- 
cised Homer,  Plato,  and  Isocrates  with  ex- 
ceeding severity.]  Illiberal  or  carping  criti- 
cism; unjust  censure. 

Bring  candid  c 
and  let  not  soit 
tended  labours. 


D  the  perusal  of  men's  works, 
detraction  blast  any  well-in- 
Sir  T.  Browne. 


Zoisite  (zois'it),  n.  [From  Van  Zois,  its  dis- 
coverer.] A  mineral  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  epidote.  It  occurs  in  deeply  striated 
rhomboidal  prisms,  much  compressed  and 
rounded;  its  colours  gray,  yellowish  or  bluish 
gray,  brown,  grayish  yellow,  or  reddish 
white. 

Zollverein  ( tsol'ver-m ),  n.  [  G.  zoll,  toll, 
custom,  duty,  and  verein,  union  or  associ- 
ation.] The  German  commercial  or  customs 
union,  founded  about  the  year  1818,  and 
afterwards  greatly  extended  through  the 
example  and  efforts  of  the  government  of 
Prussia.  Its  principal  object  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties 
throughout  the  various  states  joining  the 
union.  The  territories  of  the  Zollverein 
now  coincide  with  those  of  the  new  German 
Empire  (with  the  notable  exceptions  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen),  and  include  Luxem- 
burg. 

Zomboruk  (zom'bo-ruk),  n.  Same  as  Zum- 
booruk. 

A  section  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  camels  .  .  . 
with  zomboruks,  or  swivel  guns,  mounted  on  their 
backs,  and  an  artilleryman  or  two  to  each. 

//*.  H.  Russell. 

Zonal  (zo'nal),  a.  Having  the  character  of 
a  zone,  belt,  or  stripe. 

Zonar  (zo'nar),  n.  [Gr.  zonarion,  dim.  of 
zone,  a  girdle.]  A  belt  or  girdle  which  na- 
tive Christians  and  Jews  in  the  East  were  ob- 
liged to  wear  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Mohammedans. 

Zonate  (zon'at),  a.  In  bot.  marked  with 
zones  or  concentric  bands  of  colour. 

Zone  (zon),  n.  [L.  zona,  a  belt  or  girdle,  a 
zone  of  the  earth,  from  Gr.  zone,  a  girdle, 
from  zonnymi,  to  gird.]  1.  A  girdle  or  belt. 

An  embroider'd  zone  surrounds  her  waist.     Dryden. 

Hence— 2.  Any  well-marked  band  or  stripe 
running  round  an  object— 3. t  Circuit;  cir- 
cumference. Milton.— 4.  Ingeog.  one  of  the 
five  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  bounded  by 
circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  named 
according  to  the  temperature  prevailing  in 
each.  The  zones  are:  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
tending from  tropic  to  tropic,  or  23£°  north 
and  23J°  south  of  the  equator ;  two  temper- 
ate zones,  situated  between  the  tropics  and 
polar  circles,  or  extending  from  the  parallel 
of  23£°  to  that  of  66i"  north  and  south,  and 
therefore  called  the  north  temperate  and 
the  south  temperate  zone  respectively;  and 


two  frigid  zones,  situated  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  north  and  south  poles.— 
5.  In  nat.  hut.  any  well-defined  belt  within 
which  certain  forms  of  plant  or  animal  life 
are  confined ;  as  the  different  belts  of  vege- 
tation which  occur  in  mountains  and  the 
like;  specifically,  one  of  the  five  belts  or 
regions  into  which  naturalists  divided  the 
sea-bottom  in  accordance  with  the  depth  of 
water  covering  each,  this  being  supposed  to 
determine  its  fauna  and  flora.  They  were 
called  respectively  littoral,  circumlittoral, 
median,  inframedian,  and  abyssal.  Subse- 
quent researches,  notably  those  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, have  demonstrated  that  the  assumed 
facts  were  to  a  great  extent  erroneous,  or- 
ganisms supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  lit- 
toral zone  having  been  found  at  the  greatest 


ch,  c&ain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


j,  job;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  zing;      TH,  then;  th.  thin;      w.  twig:    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure. —See  KEY. 
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depths.— 6.  In  math,  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  included  between  t\vo  parallel 
planes.  —  Ciliary  zone,  in  a  Hat.  the  Mack 
impression  of  the  ciliary  processes  on  the 
vitreous  liumour  of  the  eye. 

Zoned  (zoud),  a.  1.  Wearing  a  zone.— 2.  Hav- 
ing zones  or  bands  resembling  zones. 

Zoiieless  (zon'les).  a.  Destitute  of  a  zone  or 
girdle;  uu.irir'.leil.  'Tliat  reeling  goddess 
with  the  zoneless  waist.'  Cowper. 

Zonict  (zOn'ik),  n.    A  girdle;  a  zone. 

I  know  that  the  place  where  I  was  bred  stands 
upon  a  sonic  of  coaL  SmoUe:t. 

Zoniiar  (zon'ar),  n.    Same  as  Zonar. 

Zonular  (zon'u-ler),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a 
/one;  zone-shaped.  'The  zonular  type  of  a 
placenta.'  Dana. 

Zouule  (zon'ul),  ».  A  little  zone,  baud,  or 
belt. 

Zonulet  (zon'u-let),  n.  A  little  zone;  a  zon- 
ule.  '  That  riband  'bout  my  Julia's  waist .  .  . 
that  zonulet  of  love.'  Herrick. 

Zoo-.  [Gr.  zoon,  a  living  creature.]  A  com- 
mon prefix  in  Greek  compounds  signifying 
animal;  as,  zoology,  adescriptionof  animals; 
zoophyte,  an  animal  plant 

Zoocarp  (zo'o-karp).  [Gr.  zoon.  an  animal, 
and  karpos,  fruit.]  See  ZOOSPORE. 

Zoochemical  (zo-o-kem'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  zoochemy  or  animal  chemistry. 
Dunglixon. 

Zoochemy  (zo-ok'e-mi),  n.  Animal  chemis- 
try. Dunfftison-, 

Zoogen,  Zoqgene(z6"o-jen,z6'o-jen),n.  [Gr. 
zoon,  an  animal,  and  gennao,  to  produce.  ] 
A  glairy  organic  substance  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  thermal  waters  of  Baden  and 
elsewhere. 

Zoogenic  (zo-o-jen'ik),  a.  Of-  or  pertaining 
to  animal  production. 

Zoogony,  Zoogeny  (za-ogVni,  zo-oj'e-ni),  n. 
[Gr.  znon,  and  the  gon-,  gen-  of  gone,  genesis, 
generation.]  The  doctrine  of  the  formation 
of  the  organs  of  living  beings. 

Zoographer  (zo-og'ra-fer),  n.  One  who 
practises  zoography  or  describes  animals, 
their  forms  and  habits. 

Zoographic,  ZoograpMcal  (zo-o-graf'ik, 
zo-o-graf'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  zoography 
or  the  description  of  animals. 

Zoographist  (zo-og'ra-flst),  n.  One  who 
describes  or  depicts  animals;  a  zoologist. 

Zoography  (zo-og^ra-fi),  ».  (Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  graphd,  to  describe.  ]  A  descrip- 
tion of  animals,  their  forms  and  habits. 

Zooid  (zo'oid),  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  a  living  being, 
an  animal,  and  eidos,  likeness.]  Resembling 
or  pertaining  to  an  animal. 

Zopid  (zo'oid),  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  In 
biol.  (a)  an  organic  body  or  cell,  some- 
times free  and  locomotive,  as  a  spermato- 
zoon, which  resembles,  but  is  not,  an  ani- 
mal or  plant.  (6)  One  of  the  more  or  less 
completely  independent  organisms  well  seen 
in  zoophyte,  tapeworms,  &c.,  produced  by 
gemmation  or  fission,  whether  these  remain 
attached  to  one  another  or  are  detached 
and  set  free.  The  term  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  animals  produced  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  alternate  generation  intermediately 
between  the  type  from  which  the  series 
began  and  the  original  type. 

Zoolatry  (zo-ol'a-tri).  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  latreia,  worship.]  The  worship  of 
animals,  as  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Zoolite  (zo'ol-H),  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal, 
and  lithos,  stone.  ]  An  animal  substance 
petrified  or  fossil. 

Zoologert  (zo-ol'o-jer),  n.    A  zoologist. 

Zoological  (zo-o-loj'ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
zoology  or  the  science  of  animals.—  Zoologi- 
cal garden,  a  public  garden  in  which  a  col- 
lection of  animals  is  kept. 

Zoologically  (zo-o-loj'ik-al-li),  ado.  In  a 
zoological  manner;  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  zoology. 

Zoologist  (zo-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  studies 
or  is  well  versed  in  zoology  or  the  natural 
history  of  animals. 

Zoology  (zo-ol'o-ji),  n.  [From  Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  logos,  discourse.]  That  science 
which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  ani- 
mals, or  their  structure,  physiology,  classifi- 
cation, habits,  and  distribution.  The  term 
'natural  history'  has  been  frequently  used 
as  synonymous  with  zoology,  but  such  a 
term  is  obviously  of  wider  significance,  and 

should  be  used  to  indicate  the  whole  group 
of  the  natural  sciences.  Zoology  is  a  branch 
of  biological  science,  constituting,  in  fact, 
with  its  neighbour  branch  botany,  the 
science  of  biology.  Its  study  comprehends 
such  branches  as  the  morphology  of  ani- 


mal*, or  the  science  of  form  or  structure, 
which  a^'ain  includes  fnn^ai-atice  anatomy, 
by  which  we  invoti-rate  external  and  inter- 
nal appearances,  the  positions  and  relations 
of  organs  and  parts;  the  dcvclo/ 
animals,  which  treats  of  the  various  j.tjit.'vs 
leading  from  the  embryonic  to  the  matuiv 
I  state;  the  physiology  of  animals,  which  in- 
I  eludes  the  study  of  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion, reproduction,  and  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  classification  or  taxonomy,  which 
;t--i^ns  to  the  various  individuals  their 
proper  place  in  the  scale  of  life.  A  new 
department  has  been  added  in  recent  times 
sometimes  called  etiology,  which  investi- 
gates the  origin  and  descent  of  animals,  or 
treats  of  the  evolutionary  aspects  of  zoologi- 
cal science.  Various  systems  of  classifica- 
tion have  been  framed  by  zoologists.  Lin- 
naeus divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  six 
classes,  viz.  Mammalia,  Binlx,  Fishes,  Am- 
phibia, Insects,  and  Worm*  (Vennes).  Cu- 
vier  proposed  a  more  scientific  arrangement. 
He  divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  four 
sub-kingdoms,  viz.  Vertebrata,  JUoltuaca, 
Articulata,  and  Jtadiata.  Recent  classifi- 
cations are  more  strictly  based  on  morpho- 
logical characters.  Professor  Huxley  recog- 
nizes the  following  sub-kingdoms:  Verte- 
brata,  Mollnsca,  Molluscoida,  Ccelenterata, 
Annulosa,  Annuloiiia,  Infusoria,  and  Pro- 
tozoa. See  these  terms. 
Zoomorphic  (zo-o-mor'fik),  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  a 
living  being,  an  animal,  and  morphe,  shape.] 
Pertaining  to  animal  forms;  exhibiting  ani- 
mal forms.  'That  peculiarly  Celtic  form  of 
interlacing  zoomorphic  decoration,  united 
with  cojoured  designs  of  diverging  spirals 
and  trumpet  scrolls.'  Jos.  Anderson. 
Zoomorphism  (zo-o-mor'ftzm),?*.  The  state 
of  being  zoomorphic;  characteristic  exhibi- 
tion of  animal  forms. 

But  it  also  exhibits  other  features  .  which  pre- 
sent as  their  peculiar  and  prevailing  characteristic 
that  zoomerphism  of  ornamentation  which  in  this 
case  is  only  partially  present.  Jos.  Anderson 

Zoonlc  (zo-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal.] 
Pertaining  to  animals ;  obtained  from  ani- 
mal substances.  —Zoonic  a.cid,  a  name  given 
by  Berthollet  to  acetic  acid,  combined  with 
animal  matter,  and  obtained  by  distilling 
animal  matter. 

Zoonite  (zo-on-H),  n.  In  pbysiol.  one  of  the 
theoretic  transverse  divisions  of  any  geg- 
niented  body;  specifically,  one  of  the  seg- 
ments of  an  articulate  animal. 

Zoonomy  (zo-on'o-mij,  n,  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  nomos,  law.]  The  laws  of  animal 
life,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life,  their  causes  and  re- 
lations. 

Zoophaga  (zo-of'a-ga),  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  phago,  to  eat]  A  name  given  to 
those  tribes  of  animals  which  attack  and 
devour  living  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  wolf,  &c.  The  term  has  no  scien- 
tific value. 

Zoophagan  (zo-ofa-gan),  n.  One  of  the  zo- 
ophaga;  a  sarcophagan. 

Zoopfcagous  (zo-of  a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  phago,  to  eat]  Feeding  on  ani- 
mals; sarcophagous. 

ZoopMlist  (zo-of'i-list),  n.  A  lover  of  ani- 
mals or  living  creatures;  one  whose  sym- 
pathy embraces  all  living  creation.  Sottthey. 

""iphily  (zo-of'i-li),  n.  [Or.  zoon,  an  ani- 
il,  and  philia,  love.]  A  love  of  animals; 


Zoo; 

ma 


a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living  crea- 
tures which  prevents  all  unnecessary  acts 
of  cruelty  or  destruction.  Cornhill  Mag. 

Zoophite  (zo'o-fit).    See  ZOOPHYTE. 

Zooplioric  (zo-o-for'ik),a.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  phero,  to  bear.]  Bearing  an  ani- 
mal; as,  a  zoophoric  column,  that  is  one 
which  supports  a  figure  of  an  animal. 

Zoophorus  (zo-of'o  rus),  n.  [Gr.  zoophoros.] 
In  anc.  arch,  the  same  with  the  frieze  in 
modern  architecture ;  a  part  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice:  so  called  from  the 
figures  of  animals  carved  upon  it 

Zoophyte  (zo'o-fit),  n.  [Gr.  zOon,  an  animal, 
and  phyton,  a  plant]  The  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  his  fourth  and  last  primary  divi- 
sion or  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  including  his 
Ecbinodermata,  Entozoa.  Acalepha,  Polypi, 
and  Infusoria,  from  their  structure  out- 
wardly presenting  a  likeness  to  that  of  vege- 
tables and  the  polyps  often  resembling 
flowers.  Owing  to  their  parts  being  more 
or  less  distinctly  arranged  round  an  axis  he 
pave  them  the  alternate  name  of  Radiata. 
The  term  zoophyte  is  no  longer  employed 
by  scientific  naturalists.  It  is  now  loosely 
applied  to  many  plant-like  animals,  as 


sixmo's  corals,  sea-anemones,  sea-nut  s,;nnl 
the  like,  the  term  zoophyte*  hriii-  M-HMJIV- 
inous  with  Phijtozoa.  See  PHYTOZOA,  i. 


Zoophytes. 

i,  Sertularia  filicula.  a.  Separate  polypites  on  a 
larger  scale,  z,  Pennatiila  grisea.  c,  \  detached 
polypite.  3,  Flustra  foliacea.  *.  Cells  of  same 
magnified.  4,  Lucernaria  auricula.  5.  Cristateila 
micedo  (natural  size),  rf,  The  same  magnified. 

Zoophytic,Zoophytical(z6-o-fit'ik,z6-o-fit'- 

ik-al),  a.     l!el;ttin<i  to  zoophytes. 

Zpophytoid(z6-ofi-tnid), a.  [Zoophyte,  and 
Gr.  noof,  likeness.  ]  Like  a  zoophyte. 

Zoophytological(z6'o-nt-o-loj"ik-al),a. 
Pertaining  to  eoophytolooy. 

Zoophytology(26'o-fi-tol"o-jiXn.  [Zoophyte, 
andGr.  loyots,  discourse.]  The  natural  history 
of  zoophytes. 

Zoosperm  (zo'os-perm),  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an 
animal,  and  sperma,  seed.]  One  of  the 
spermatic  particles  or  spermatozoa  of  ani- 
mals. 

Zoospore  (zo'os-por),  n.    [Gr.  zoon,  an  ani- 
mal, and  spora,  a  sowing,  seed.  ]  A  spore  oc- 
curring in  cryptogamic  plants,  which,  hav- 
ing cilia  or  long  filiform  moving  proe- 
projecting  from  its  surface,  moves  spon- 


tnneously  for  a  short  time  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  spore-case  of  the  parent 
plant.  The  motion  is  probably  due  to 
changes  of  hygrometric  or  electric  condi- 
tions, the  purpose  served  being  the  wider 
diffusion  of  the  seeds.  Their  cessation 
from  motion  after  a  time  permits  the  seed 
to  become  fixed  in  order  to  germination. 
Zoospores  occur  in  characeje,  algae,  fungi, 
and  lichens. 

Zoosporic  (zo-os-por'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  zoospores. 

Zootheca  (zo-o-the'ka),  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  a  living 
being,  an  animal,  and  theke,  a  case.]  In 
physwl.  a  cell  containing  a  sperma tozooid. 

ZootiC  (zo-ot'ik),  a.  Containing  the  remains 
of  organic  life:  applied  to  rocks,  soil,  caves.  Arc. 

Zootomical  (zo-o-tom'ik-al),  a.  [See 
ZOOTOMY.]  Pertaining  to  zootomy. 

The  diagram  is  very  instructive,  and  well  expresses 
the  more  important  relationships  existing  between 
the  groups  as  far  as  their  affinities  have  been  demon- 
strated or  shown  to  be  probable  by  the  present  state 
of  zootomical  science.  Mature. 

Zootomist  (zo-ot'o-mist),  n.  [See  ZOOTOAIV.  ] 
One  who  dissects  the  bodies  of  animals;  a 
comparative  anatomist. 

Zootomy  (zo-ot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  zoon,  an  animal , 
and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temno.  to  cut.]  The 
anatomy  of  the  lower  animals;  that  braiu-li 
of  anatomical  science  which  relates  to  the 
structure  of  the  lower  animal*. 

ZOO-ZOO  (zo'zo),  ?t.  [Onomatopoetic.]  A 
wood-pigeon.  [Provincial.  ] 

ZopilOte  (zo-pi-16'te),  n.    See  URUBD". 

Zopissa  (zo-pis'sa),  n.  [Gr.  zopissa.]  In 
med,  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  impreg- 
nated with  salt  water,  scraped  from  the 
sides  of  ships,  formerly  used  in  external  ap- 
plications as  resolutive  and  desiccativu. 
Simmondg. 

Zoril,  Zorille  (zor'il),  n.  [Fr.  zorille,  Pp. 
zorilla,  zorillo,  dim.  nf  zorra,  zorro,  a  fox  ] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Zorilla  (which  see). 
The  name  is  occasionally  given  also  to  some 
varieties  of  the  skunk. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me.  met,  her;        pine,  pin;        note.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;        oil.  pound;        ii,  Sc.  abune;      5',  Sc.  tey. 
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Zorilla  (zo'ril-la).  n.  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds  closely  allied  to  the  weasels  and 
skunks  of  which  a  species,  the  zoril  or  man- 
put  (Z  striata  or  Viverra  zorilla)  is  found 
in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  It  burrows  in  the 
cround  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  lives 
on  mice  birds,  insects,  <fcc.  Like  the  skunk 
it  can  emit  a  fetid  fluid  in  its  defence. 
Zoroastrlan  (zor-o-as'trl-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to /Joroasfcr,  the  great  legislator  and 
prophet  of  the  ancient  Bactrians,  whose 
system  of  religion  was  the  national  faith  of 
Persia  and  Is  embodied  in  the  Zend-Avesta; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  Zoroaster. 
Zoster  (zos'ter),  n.  [Gr.  zoster,  a  girdle,  from 
zonnymi,  to  gird]  In  pathol.  a  kind  of 
vesicular  disease  (herpes  zoster),  in  which  the 
vesicles  are  pearl-sized,  often  spreading  in 
clusters  round  or  partially  round  the  body 
like  a  girdle;  shingles. 

Zostera  (zos-te'ra),  n.  [From  Or.  zoster,  a 
girdle  from  their  ribbon-like  leaves.]  A 
genus  of  marine  grass-like  plants,  of  which 
the  best-known  species  is  Z.  marina,  the 
common  grass-wrack  or  sea-wrack.  See 
GRASS-WRACK,  ZOSTERACEJJ. 
Zosteracea  (zos-ter-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A  small 
order  of  monocotyledons,  of  extremely  low 
organization,  separated  from  Naiadacesc, 
consisting  of  marine  plants  resembling  alga; 
(among  which  the  species  live),  but  bearing 
Ion"  grass-like,  sheathing  leaves  and  per- 
fect flowers.  They  are  found  in  the  seas 
bordering  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Australia.  The  ordei 
includes  the  genus  Zostera  and  four  or  five 
small  genera  separated  from  it. 
Zosterite  (zos'ter-it),  n.  A  genus  of  fossi 
plants  of  the  Wealden  and  lower  greensaml 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  Zostera 
marina. 

Zosterops  (zos'ter-ops),  n.  [Gr.  zoster,  i 
girdle,  and  ops,  the  eye.]  A  genus  o: 
perchingbirds,  closely  allied  to  the  warblers 
and  seemingly  intermediate  between  then 
and  the  titmice.  One  distinguishing  charac 
teristic  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  genu 
is  that  the  eyes  are  encircled  by  aringof  snow 
white  feathers.  Hence  they  have  been  namec 
White -eye  They  are  small  birds,  fouii*1 
chiefly  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
Zotheca(zo-the'ka),  n.  [Or.  zotheke.]  I; 
anc  arch,  a  small  apartment  or  alcove  whicl 
might  be  separated  from  an  adjoining  apart 
ment  by  a  curtain. 

Zouave  (zo-aV  or  zwav),  n.    [Fr.,  from  th 
name  of  a  tribe   inhabiting  Algeria.]     t 
soldier  belonging  to  the  light  infantry  corp 
in  the  French  army,  organized  in  Algeria 
and  originally  intended  to  be  composed  ex 
clusively  of  a  tribe  of  Kabyles,  but  which, 
having  gradually  changed   its  character, 
is  now  constituted  almost  exclusively  of 
Frenchmen.  These  corps  stil!,however,wear 
the  picturesque  dress,  which  consists  of  a 
loose  dark-blue  jacket  and  waistcoat,  baggy 
Turkish  trousers,  yellow  leather  leggings, 
white  gaiters,  a  sky-blue  sash,  and  a  red  fez 
with  yellow  tassel.   The  few  corps  filled  with 
Algerines  still  connected  with  the  French 
army  are  now  known  as  Turcos. 
Zounds  (zoundz).      An   exclamation   con- 
tracted from  '  God's  wounds,'  formerly  used 
as  an  oath  and  an  expression  of  anger  or 
wonder. 

ZOUtch  (zouch),  v.t.  To  stew,  as  flounders, 
whitings,  gudgeons,  eels,  Ac.,  with  just 
enough  of  liquid  to  cover  them.  [Local.] 
Zuchetto  (tsb-  kef  to),  n.  [It.  zucchetta, 
a.  small  gourd,  anything  in  the  form  of 
a  gourd,  from  zucca,  a  gourd.]  In  the 
R  Cath  Ch.  the  skull-cap  of  an  ecclesiastic 
covering  the  tonsure.  A  priest's  is  black, 
a  bishop's  purple,  a  cardinal's  red,  and  the 
pope's  white. 


pope  s  wmi-e. 

ZuffolO,  ZufolO  (zuffo-16  or  zb'fo-lo),  «.  [It. 
zufolo.  from  ziifolare,  to  hiss  or  whistle] 
A  little  flute  or  flageolet,  especially  that 
which  is  used  to  teach  birds. 


ulu(zb'lborzii-lb'),  n.  Amemberof  a  warlike 
:>ranch  of  the  Kafir  race  inhabiting  a  terri- 
tory in  South  Africa  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  immediately  north  of 
the  British  colony  of  Natal. 
'umbooruk  (mm-ott'ruk),  n.    In  the  Last, 
a  small  cannon  supported  by  a  swivelled 
rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  whence  it  is 
fired. 
Zumological  (zu-mo-loj'ik-al),  a.    Same  as 

^umologist  (zu-mol'o-jist),  n.  Same  as 
Zymdiofftot. 

Jumology  (zu-mol'o-ji),  n.  Same  as 
Zymology. 

2yg£ena  (zi-ge'na).  n.  [Gr.  zygaina,  the 
hammer -headed  shark.]  1.  A  genus  of 
chondropterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
shark  family,  and  distinguished  by  the  hori- 
zontally flattened  head,  truncated  in  front, 
its  sides  extending  transversely  like  the 
head  of  a  hammer,  whence  the  species  have 
received  the  common  name  of  Hammer- 
headed  Sharks.  They  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas.  See  SHARK. 
2.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  having  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  moths,  but  which 
fly  during  the  daytime,  living  in  the  open 
sunshine.  Z.  Jilipendula  is  a  common  British 
species. 

Zygapophysls(zig-a-pofi-sis),  n.  [Gr.  zygon, 
what  joins,  a  yoke,  and  E.  apophysis.]    The 
name  given  to  the  processes  by  means  of 
which  the  vertebra;  or  joints  of  the  spine 
articulate  with  each  other. 
Zygnemacese  (zig-ne-ma'se-e),  n.  pi.    [0 
zeftgni/mi,  to  join.  ]     A  nat.  order  of  con- 
fervoid  algffi,  abounding  in  fresh  water,  and 
remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  endo- 
chrome  and  the  phenomena  attending  the 
formation  of  the  zoospores,  the  principal 
mode  of  reproduction  being  by  conjugation 
(whence  the  name),  followed  by  a  mixture 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  united  cells 
and  their  conversion  into  a  spore. 
Zygodactyla  (zi-go-dak'ti-la),  n   pi.    [See 
ZYOODACTYUC.]     A  section  of  the  Pachy- 
dermata,  in  which  the  foot  is  composed  of 
two  principal  hoofs  on  which  the  animals 
walk,  separated  by  a  cleft.     It  comprises 
only  one  family,  the  Suida;  or  pigs. 
Zygbdactyli(zi-go-dak'ti-li),  n.pl.  [SeeZYGO- 
PACTYLIC.]     A  name   given  by  some  orni- 
thologists to  an  order  of  birds  which  have 
the  toes  disposed  in   pairs.     Synonymous 
with  Scansores  (which  see). 
Zygodactylic,  Zygoda  ctylous  (zi'go-dak- 
tif'ik  zi-"6-dak'tiI-us),  a.   [Gr.  zygon.  what 
joins,  and  daktylos,  a  finger  or  toe.)  Having 
the  toes  disposed  in  pairs:  commonly  used 
of  birds,  such  as   the  parrots,  that  have 
two  toes  directed  forwards  and  two  back- 
Zygoma  (zi-go'ma),  n.     [Gr.  zygoma,  the 
zyomatic  arch,  from  zygon,  a  yoke.  ]     In 
anat.  the  process  of  the  cheek-bone  a  bone 
of  the  upper  jaw;  also,  the  cavity  below  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

Zveomatic  (zi-go-mat  ik),  a.  [see  /-YGOJIA.  j 
Pertaining  to  a  bone  of  the  head,  called 
also  osnigale  or  cheek-bone,  or  to  the  bony 
arch  under  which  the  temporal  muscle 
passes.  The  term  zygoma  is  applied  both 
to  the  bone  and  the  a.i-ch.-Zygomatic  arch, 
a  bony  bridge  in  the  cheek  formed  by  the 
zygomatic  process  articulating  with  the 
cheek-bone.—  Zygomatic  bone,  the  cheek- 
bone -Ztjgomatic  muscles,  two  muscles  of 
the  face '  which  rise  from  the  zygomatic 
bone  and  are  inserted  into  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.—  Zygomatic  processes,  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones 
which  unite  to  form  the  zygomatic  arch.— 
Zvnomatic  suture,  the  suture  which  joins 
the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
and  cheek  bones 


found  in  the  post-tertiary  deposits  of  Aus- 

Zygophyllacese  (zi'g6-nl-la"se-e),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
zygon,  a  yoke,  and  pliiitlon,  a  leaf.]  A  nat. 
order  of  polypetalous,  exogenous  plants, 
nearly  related  to  Oxalidacefe  and  Rutacea;. 
The  species  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
having  a  very  hard  wood,  and  the  branches 
often  articulated.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  distributed  throughout  the  temperate 
re"ions  To  the  order  belong  the  caltrops 
(Tribulus),  the  bean -caper  (Zygophyllum), 
lignum  vita;  (Guaiacum),  honey -flower 
(Mt-lianthus).  &c. 

Zygophyllum  (zi-go-fil'lum),  n.  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Zygophyllacese,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Isles,  and  the  Levant.  Z.  Fabago  is  the 
bean-caper. 

Zygosis  (zi-go'sis),  n.  In  biol.  same  as 
CoHntgatvtn. 

Zygosphene  (zi'go-sfen).  n.  [Gr.  zygon,  a 
yoke,  and  sphen,  a  wedge.]  In  compar. 
anat  the  wedge-shaped  process  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebra- 
of  serpents  and  some  lizards. 
ZymiC  (zim'ik),  a.  [Gr.  zyme,  leaven.]  A 
term  applied  by  Pasteur  to  the  Infusoria 
which  act  as  ferments  only  when  the  air  is 
excluded  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
require  the  presence  of  air. 


an    cee  . 

ZvKomaturus  (zi'g6-ma-tu"rus),  n.    A  large 
fofsil  marsupial,  so  named  from  the  great 


fos     marsupa,  s 

width  of  the  zygomatic  arches  of  the  skull, 


Zymologic,  Zymological  (zi-mo-loj'ik,  zi- 
mo-lnj'ik-al),  a.  Of  orpertaining  to  zymology. 

ZymolOgist  (zi-mol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  zymology,  or  in  the  fermentation 
of  liquors. 

Zvmology  (zi-mol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  zyme,  fer- 
ment, and  logos,  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine 
of  fermentation. 

Zvmome  (zi'mom),  n.  [From  Gr.  zyme, 
leaven.  ]  An  old  name  for  the  gluten  of 
wheat  that  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Zymometer  (zi-mom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  zyme, 
ferment,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fer- 
mentation of  a  fermenting  liquor. 

Zymoscope  ( zi '  mo-skop ),  n.  [Gr.  zyme. 
ferment  and  skopeo,  to  examine.]  An  in- 
strument contrived  by  Zenneck  for  testing 
the  fermenting  power  of  yeast  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  sugar-water  and  observing 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved. 

Zymoslmeter  (zi-mo-sim'e-ter),  n.    [Gr.  zy- 
mosis, fermentation,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure.]   Same  as  Zymometer. 
Zymosis  (zi-mo'sis),  n.    [Gr.,  fermentation.] 
In  pathol.  an  epidemic,  endemic,  or  con- 
tagious affection  produced  by  some  morbific 
influence  acting  on  the  system  as  a  ferment; 
a  zymotic  disease.    Dunglison. 
Zymotic  (zi-mot'ik),  a.     [Gr.  zymdtilcos, 
causing  to  ferment,  from  zijmoo,   to  fer- 
ment, from  zyme,  ferment.]    Of,  pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  fermentation.—  Zymotic 
diseases,  a  name  applied  to  epidemic,  en- 
demic, contagious,  or  sporadic  diseases,  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
some  morbific  principle  acting  on  the  system 
like  a  ferment.    See  GERM-THEORY. 
Zymotlcally  (zi-mot'ik-al-li),  adv.    In  a 
zymotic  manner ;  according  to  the  manner 
or  nature  of  zymotic  diseases. 
Zymurgy  (zi'mer-ji),  n.    [Gr.  zyme,  a  tor- 
ment   and  ergon,  work.]    A  name  applied 
to  that  department  of  technological  chem- 
istry which  treats  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  wine-making,  brewing,   distilling,   and 
the  preparation  of  yeast  and  vinegar,  in 
which   processes   fermentation    plays   the 
principal  part.     Watts. 
Zythepsary  t  (zi-thep'sa-ri),  n.    [Or.  zylhos 
a  kind  of  beer,  and  hepso,  to  boil.]     A 
brewery  or  brew-house. 
Zythum  (zi'thum),  n.      [L.    zy«mm=Gr 
n/thoi,  a  kind  of  beer.]    A  kind  of  ancient 
malt  beverage;  a  liquor  made  from  malt 
and  wheat. 
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Abaxial,  Abaxile  (ab-ak'si-al,  ab-ak'sll),  a. 
(Prefix  ab,  and  axis.]  Not  in  the  axis;  spe- 
cifically, in  bat.  applied  to  the  embryo  when 
out  of  the  axis  of  the  seed.  Balfour. 

Abecedary  (a-be-se'da-ri),  n.  A  first  princi- 
ple or  element;  rudiment.  '  Such  rudiments 
or  abecedaries'  Fuller. 

Abiogenesist  (a-bi'6-jen"e-sist),  n.  Same  as 
Abiogenigt 

AbiogenetiC  (a-bi'6-jen-et"ik),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by  abiogenesis. 

Abiogenetically  (a-bi'6-jen-et"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  abiogenetic  manner.  Ency.  Brit. 

Ablogenist  (a-bi-oj'en-ist),  n.  A  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  abiogenesis.  Pop.  Ency. 

Abiogeny  (a-bi-oj'en-i),  n.  Same  as  Abio- 
amtrit. 

Abirritate  (ab-ir'ri-tat),  v.t.  In  med.  to 
deaden,  as  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  tis- 
sues; to  debilitate. 

Ablrrltative  (ab-ir'ri-tat-iv),  a.  In  med. 
tending  to  abirritate. 

Ablegate  (ab'leg-at),  n.  [Prefix  06,  and  le- 
gate.) In  the  R.  Cath.  Ch.  a  special  com- 
missioner charged  with  conveying  his  insig- 
nia of  office  to  a  newly  appointed  cardinal. 


Abolitlonize  (ab-6-li'shon-Iz),  v.t.    To  im- 

i  doctrini 
abolitionist. 


bue  with  the 


nes  or  principles  of  an 


Aborticide  (a-bort'i-sid),  n.  [L.  abortus,  an 
untimely  birth,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  In  ob- 
stetrics, the  destruction  of  a  monstrous  fetus 
in  utero. 

Abrogative  (ab'ro-ga-tiv),  a.  [See  ABRO- 
GATE.) Tending  to  abrogate;  capable  of  ab- 
rogating or  annulling. 

Absey-bookt  (ab'se-bok),  n.  [That  is  an  a  6 
c  book.]  A  primer,  which  sometimes  in- 
cluded a  catechism. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  absty-book.    Skat. 

Absintllic  (ab-sin'thik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  absinthium  or  wormwood,  or  to  an  acid 
obtained  from  it. 

Absolutist  (ab'so-lut-ist),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  absolutism;  despotic;  absolutistic. 

All  these  things  were  odious  to  the  old  governing 
classes  of  France :  their  spirit  was  absolutist,  eccle- 
siastical, and  military.  John  Morlty. 

Abstalnt  (ab-stan'),  v.t.  To  hinder;  to  ob- 
struct ;  to  debar;  to  cause  to  keep  away 
from.  'Abstain  men  from  marrying.'  Mil- 
ton. 

Academicism  (ak-a-dem'i-sizm),  n.  The  sys- 
tem or  mode  of  teaching  at  an  academy;  an 
academical  mannerism,  as  of  painting. 

Academics  (ak-a-dem'iks),  n.  The  Platonic 
philosophy;  Platonism. 

Accad  (ak'ad),  n.  1.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
primitive  races  of  Babylonia;  one  of  the  do- 
minant race  at  the  time  to  which  the  earliest 
contemporaneous  records  reach  back.  This 
race  is  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Turanian  family,  or  to  have  been  at  anyrate 
non-Semitic.  Also  written  Akkad. 

The  Accadai,  or  Accads,  were  'the  Highlanders' 
who  had  descended  from  the  mountainous  region  of 
Elam  on  the  east,  and  it  was  to  them  that  the  Assy- 
rians ascribed  the  origin  of  Chaldean  civilization  and 
writing.  4.  ff.  Saycc. 

2.  The  language  of  this  race;  Accadian. 

Accadian  (ak-ka'di-an),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  Accads  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ba- 
bylonia. Also  written  Akkadian. 

Accadian  (ak-ka'di-an),  n.  1.  An  Accad.— 
2.  The  language  of  the  Accads,  a  non-Semi- 
tic and  probably  Turanian  speech  spoken  in 


ancient  Babylonia  previously  to  the  later 
and  better  known  Semitic  dialect  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  A  kindred  dialect, 
the  Sumerian,  seems  to  have  been  in  use  at 
the  same  time  in  Babylonia. 

Accentuate,  v.t.  [add.]  To  lay  stress  upon; 
to  emphasize ;  to  give  prominence  to ;  to 
mark  as  of  importance;  as,  he  accentuated 
the  views  of  the  party  on  this  question. 

Accipitral  (ak-sip'i-tral),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Accipitres  or  birds  of  prey;  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  bird  of  prey.  'Of 
temper  most  accipitral,  hawkish,  aquiline, 
not  to  say  vulturish.'  Carlyle. 

Acclamator  (ak-kla-ma'ter),  n.  One  who 
expresses  joy  or  applause  by  acclamation. 
'  Acclamators  who  had  filled  .  .  .  the  air 
with  '  Vive  le  Roy.'  Evelyn. 

Accrementitial  (ak'kre-men-ti"shal),  o.  In 
physwl,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of 
accrementition. 

Accrementition  (ak'kre-men-ti"shon),  n. 
In  physiol.  the  process  of  producing  or  de- 
veloping a  new  individual  by  the  growth, 
extension,  and  separation  of  a  part  of  the 
parent;  gemmation. 

Accumulator,  n.  [add.]  In  elect,  same  as 
Condenser.  The  name  is  now  especially  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  battery  devised  by  M.  Cam- 
ille  Faure,  by  means  of  which  electric  energy 
can  be  stored  and  rendered  portable.  Each 
battery  forms  a  cylindrical  leaden  vessel, 
containing  alternate  sheets  of  metallic  lead 
and  minium  wrapped  in  felt  and  rolled  into 
a  spiral  wetted  with  acidulated  water.  On 
being  charged  with  electricity  the  energy 
may  be  stored  till  required  for  use. 

Accuse  (ak-kuzO,  v.t.  [add.]  t  To  indicate; 
to  evince;  to  show;  to  manifest. 

Amphialus  answered  .  .  .  with  such  excusing  him- 
self that  more  and  more  accused  his  love  to  Philo- 
clea.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

AcidiflC  (as-id-if'ik),  a.  Producing  acidity 
or  an  acid;  acidifying. 

Acidulent  (a-sid'u-lent),  a.  Being  somewhat 
acid  or  sour;  cross;  tart;  peevish.  'Anxious 
acidulent  face.'  Carlyle. 

Aclerage  (a'se-er-aj),  n.  [Fr.  acier,  steel.] 
A  process  by  which  an  engraved  copper- 
plate or  an  electrotype  from  an  engraved 
plate  of  steel  or  copper  has  a  film  of  iron 
deposited  over  its  surface  by  electricity,  in 
order  to  protect  the  engraving  from  wear 
in  printing.  By  this  means  an  electrotype 
of  a  fine  engraving  which,  if  printed  directly 
from  the  copper,  would  not  yield  600  good 
impressions,  can  be  made  to  yield  3000  or 
more.  Whenever  the  film  of  iron  becomes 
so  worn  as  to  reveal  any  part  of  the  copper 
underneath,  it  is  removed  and  a  fresh  coat- 
ing deposited  ;  and  in  this  way  as  many  as 
30,000  good  impressions  have  been  printed 
from  the  electrotype  of  a  finely-engraved 
plate. 

Acoustically  (a-kous'tik-al-li),  adv.  In  re- 
lation to  or  in  a  manner  adapted  to  acous- 
tics. Prof.  Tyndall. 

Acrobatic  (ak'ro-bat-ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  acrobat  or  his  performance;  as 
acrobatic  feats;  acrobatic  entertainments. 

Acronyctous  (ak-ro-nik'tus),  a.  Same  as 
Acronyc. 

Acrotism  (ak'ro-tizm),  n.  [Gr.  a,  pnv.,  and 
krotiis,  a  beating.]  In  med.  an  absence  or 
weakness  of  the  pulse. 


Actable  (akt'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  acted 
or  performed;  practically  possible. 

Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true  lifet       Tennyson. 

Actinology  (ak-ti-nol'6-ji),  n.  [Gr.  aktis, 
aktinos,  a  ray,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  investigates  the 
power  of  sunlight  to  cause  chemical  action. 

Actinopb.orous(ak-ti-nof'or-UB),a.  [Gr.aHin, 
aktinos,  a  ray,  and  phero,  I  carry.  ]  Having 
ray-like  spines. 

Actionless  (ak'shon-les),  a.  TJnflt  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  legal  action;  not  action- 
able. 

Actual  (ak'tu-al),  n.  Something  actual  or 
real.  '  Not  .  .  .  actuals,  but  only  Egyptian 
budget  estimates.'  Fortnightly  Rev. 

Actualist  (ak'tu-al-ist),  n.  One  who  deals 
with  actualities:  opposed  to  idealist.  Grote. 

Acturience  (ak-tu'ri-ens),  n.  [From  act,  and 
urio,  the  termination  of  Latin  desiderative 
verbs.]  A  desire  for  action.  Grote.  [Rare.] 

Acupress  (ak'u-pres),  v.t.  Insurg.  to  stop 
hemorrhage  in  by  means  of  acupressure. 

Adamant  Old  (ad-a-mant'oid),  n.  [Gr.  ada- 
mos,  the  diamond,  and  eidos,  resemblance.] 
A  crystal  characterized  by  being  bounded 
by  forty-eight  equal  triangles. 

Adeem  (a-dem'),  v.t.  [L.adimo,to  take  away.] 
In  law,  to  withdraw,  revoke,  or  take  away, 
as  a  grant,  a  legacy,  or  the  like. 

Adeep  (a-dep'),  adv.  Deeply.  '  We  shout  so 
adeep  down  creation's  profound.'  E.  B. 
Browning.  [Rare.] 

Adenopliorous (ad-e-nof'or-us),a.  [Gr.adeii, 
a  gland,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  In  zool.  and 
bot.  bearing  glands. 

Adiaphorist  (ad-i-af'6-rist),  n.  [Gr.  adia- 
phora,  indifferent  or  non-essential  things.]  A 
follower  of  Melancthon  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  maintained  that,  in  matters  indif- 
ferent, charity  was  to  be  preferred  to  uni- 
formity, and  that  obedience  was  due  to  the 
imperial  power.  The  Adiaphorists  also  ac- 
cepted the  interim  of  Charles  V.  See  IN- 
TERIM, 2. 

AdiaphoristiC  (ad'i-af-6-ris"tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Adiaphorists,  or  to  the 
controversies  between  the  followers  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon. 

Adipsous  (a-dip'sus),  a.  [Gr.  priv.  a,  and 
dipsa,  thirst.]  Tending  to  quench  thirst,  as 
certain  fruits. 

Adjutator  (ad'ju-ta-ter),  n.  [L.  adjuto,  to 
assist.)  See  AGITATOR,  2. 

Admissive  (ad-mis'iv),  a.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  an  admission;  containing  an  admis- 
sion or  acknowledgment.  '  More  admissive 
than  excusatory.'  Lamb. 

Admonitorial(ad-mon'i-t6"ri-al),  a.  Reprov- 
ing; admonishing;  having  the  manner  of  an 
admonitor. 

Miss    Tox   .  .  .   has    acquired    an    adinonitorial 
tone,  and  a  habit  of  improving  passing  occasions. 
Dickens. 

Adonis  (a-do'nis),  n.  A  kind  of  wig  formerly 
worn. 

He  puts  on  a  fine  flowing  adonis  or  white  periwig, 

Adoptability  (a-dopt'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  adoptable;  the  capability  of  being 
adopted;  also,  that  which  can  be  adopted 
or  made  use  of.  '  The  select  adoptabilities.' 
Carlyle. 

Adoptable  (a-dopt'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of,  fit 
for,  or  worthy  of  being  adopted.  '  The  Li- 
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turgy  or  adaptable  and  generally  adopted 
set  of  prayers.'  Carlylc. 

Adoratory  {a-dor'a-tu-ri),H.  A  place  of  wor- 
ship; a  rhuivh  <>r  chapel.  Svutfiey. 

Ad  signification,  n.  [add.]  Au  additional 
signilicatiou. 

And  in  this  opinion  (viz.  that  there  is  no  adsigniji- 
eation  of  manner  or  time  in  tliat  which  is  called  the 
indicative  mood,  no  attsigniflcatien  of  time  in  that 
which  is  called  the  present  participle)  I  am  neither 
new  nor  singular.  Horne  Tooke. 

Adusk  (a  dusk'),  a.  or  adv.  In  the  dusk  or 
twilight;  dark.  '  To  die  and  leave  the  world 
odfwK/  E.  B.  Browning.  [Rare.] 

Adverbialize  (ad-verb'i-al-iz),  v.t.  To  give 
the  form  or  force  of  an  adverb  to;  to  use  as 
an  adverb. 

Advower  (ad-vou'er),  n.  The  owner  of  an 
adruwson;  a  patron.  See  ADVOWSON. 

JEdoeology  (e-de-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  aidoia,  the 
privy  parts,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  That 
part  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the 
organs  of  generation;  also,  a  treatise  on  or 
account  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

Jigithqgnatnse  (e-gi-thog'na-the),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  aigithos,  a  sparrow,  and  gnathos,  the 
jaw.]  In  Huxley's  classification  of  birds, 
drawn  from  their  osseous  structure,  a  sub- 
order of  Carinattc,  having  the  bones  of  the 
palate  disposed  as  in  the  sparrow  and  other 
passerine  birds. 

£githognathou8  (e-gi-thog'n.vthus),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  ^Egithognathte. 

£olotropic  (e'ol-6-trop"ik),  a.  [Gr.  aiolos, 
changeful,  and  trope,  a  turning.]  Applied 
to  bodies  unequally  elastic  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  opposed  to  isotropic.  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son. 

Aeroklinoscope  (a'er-6-klm"6-sk6p),n.  [Gr. 
aer,  air,  klino,  to  bend  or  incline,  and  nko- 
peo,  I  view.]  An  apparatus  constructed  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  barometic  pressure. 

JErose  (e'ros),  a.  [L.  ceronus,  containing 
brass  or  copper.]  Having  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  copper  or  brass;  coppery. 

Aerosiderite  (a'6r-6-sid"er-It),  n.  [Gr.  aer, 
air,  and  zideros,  iron.]  An  iron  meteorite. 

Aerosiderolite  (a'er-6-sid"er-o-lit),  n.  [Gr. 
aer,  air,  sideros,  iron,  and  lithos,  a  stone.] 
A  meteor  containing  both  stone  and  iron. 

^sthematology  i  es-the'ma-tol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
aistheina,  a  perception,  and  logos,  discourse.  ] 
The  doctrine  of  the  senses,  or  the  apparatus 
of  the  senses;  that  part  of  physiological  anat- 
omy which  treats  of  the  senses.  Dunglison. 

JEsthesiolOgy  (es-the'si-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  ais- 
thesis,  perception,  said  logos,  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  or  branch  of  knowledge  concerned 
with  the  sensations.  Dttnglixon. 

^Esthesodlc  (es-the-sod'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aisihesis, 
sensation,  and  hodos,  a  path.  ]  Capable  of  con- 
ducting sensation:  said  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord,  which  can  convey  sensory  im- 
pressions to  the  sensorium  though  itself  in- 
sensible. 

Esthete  (es'thet),  n.  One  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  of  aesthetics:  specifically 
applied  in  a  semi-contemptuous  way  to  one 
who  carries  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 

Afflnition(af-n-m'shon),  n.  Thestateorqua- 
lity  of  being  affined;  mental  affinity  or  at- 
traction. [Rare.] 

Aflow  (a-flo'),  a.  or  adv.  In  a  loose,  waving 
state;  flowing.  'With  grey  hair  ajlow.' 
Whittier.  [Rare.] 

Africander  (afrik-an-der),  n.  A  native  of 
Cape  Colony  or  the  neighbouring  regions 
born  of  white  parents. 

After-dinner  (aft'er-din-er),  a.  Happening 
or  done  after  dinner;  as,  an  after-dinner 
speech:  sometimes  used  substantively.  '  An 
after-dinner's  nap.'  Tennyson. 

In  after-dinner  talk 
Across  the  walnuts  and  trje  wine.         Tennyson, 

After-Shaft  (aft'er-shaft),  n.  In  ornith.  a 
supplementary  or  accessory  shaft  furnished 
with  barbs  or  fibres,  given  off  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  shaft  and  quill  of  most 
feathers  except  those  of  the  wings  and  tail. 

Again,  [add.]  Also  pronounced  a-gan',  at 
least  in  poetry,  as  evidenced  by  following 
passages. 

When  she  was  eased  of  her  pain 
Came  the  good  lord  Athelstane, 
When  her  ladyshijj  married  again.  Thackeray. 

O  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again  I  Tennyson, 

Ageing  (aj'ing),  n.  In  calico-printing,  a 
process  during  which  the  colour  previously 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  fibre  gradu- 


ally penetrates  it  and  becomes  more  firmly 
attached. 

Agmatology  (as-ma-tol'o-ji).  n.  [Gr.  agma, 
((*///«( dm,  a  fracture,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
In  tuny,  that  department  of  the  science 
which  treats  of  fractures;  also,  a  treatise 
on  fractures. 

Agminate,  Agminated  (ag^min-at,  ag'min- 
at-ed),  a.  [L.  aymen,  agminte,  a  crowd,  a 
band.  ]  Crowded ;  closely  packed :  specifi- 
cally applied  in  anat.  to  certain  glands  or 
follicles  in  the  small  intestine.  Called  also 
Peyer's  Glands. 

Agraffe,  Agraff  (a-graf),  n.    [Fr.  agrafe,  a 
hook,  a  clasp.    See  AGGRAPPES.]    A  sort  of 
clasp  or  hook.     '  An  agrafe  set  with  bril- 
liants.'   Sir  W.  Scott. 
Braided  tresses,  and  cheeks  of  bloom. 
Diamond  agraffaxA  foam-white  plume.       Landor. 

Agraphia  (a-graf i-a),  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
yrapho,  to  describe,  to  write.]  In  pathol.  a 
form  of  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  express  ideas  by  written  signs.  See 
APHASIA  in  Supp. 

Agrin  (a-grin'),  a.  or  adv.  In  the  act  or 
state  of  grinning;  on  the  grin.  'His  visage 
all  agrin.'  Tennyson. 

AgriolOgist  (ag-ri-ol'o-jist),  n.  [Gr.  agrios, 
pertaining  to  a  wild  state,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course. ]  One  who  makes  a  comparative 
study  of  human  customs,  especially  of  the 
customs  of  man  in  a  rude  or  uncivilized 
state.  Max  MiUler. 

AgriolOgy  (ag-ri-ol'o-ji),  n.  The  compara- 
tive study  of  the  customs  of  man  in  his 
natural  state. 

Agronomial  (ag-ro-no'mi-al),  a.  Same  as 
Agronomic.  Lord  Lytton. 

Agrope  (a-grop'),  ado.  Gropingly.  E.  B. 
Browning. 

AgrypnotiC  (ag-rip-not'ik).  n  [Gr.  agryp- 
nos,  sleepless.]  In  mcd.  something  which 
tends  to  drive  away  sleep. 

Aino  (Fno),  n.  One  of  a  tribe  found  in  the 
interior  of  Yesso,  in  the  south  of  Sakhalin 
and  the  Kurile  Islands,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  population.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  hirsuteness,  in  many 
cases  the  bodies,  and  still  more  frequently 
the  legs  and  arms,  being  covered  with  short, 
bristly  hair.  The  word  is  also  used  adjec- 
tively. 

Atrwards  (ar'werds).  adv.  l"p  in  the  air; 
upwards.  'Soar  airwards  again.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Akkad,  Akkadian.    See  ACCAD,  ACCADIAN. 

Albescence  (al-bes'ens),  n.  [L.  albesco,  to 
grow  white,  from  albus,  white.]  The  act  or 
state  of  growing  white  or  whitish. 

Albuminifonn  (al-bu-min'i-form),  a. 
Formed  like  or  resembling  albumen. 

Albuminimeter(al-bu'mi-nim"e-ter),  n. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  albumen  contained  in  any  substance. 

Alethoscope(a-le'tho-skop),  n.  [Gr.  aleUtes, 
true,  and  skopeo,  to  view.]  An  optical  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  pictures  are 
made  to  present  a  more  natural  and  life- 
like appearance. 

Alexipyretic  (a-lek'si-pi-ret"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
alexo,  to  ward  off,  and  pyretos,  a  fever]  In 
ined.  same  as  Febrifuge. 

Alfalfa  (al-fal'fa),  n.  [Sp.]  A  name  given 
to  a  valuable  pasture  and  forage  plant;  the 
lucerne  (Medicago  sativd). 

Algoid  (al'goid),  a.  [L.  alga,  a  sea-weed, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  Resembling 
the  algre  or  aquatic  plants. 

Algonkin,  Algonquin (al-gon'kin),  n.  A 
family  of  North  American  Indians,  which 
contained  many  tribes,  and  formerly  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  all 
the  country  eastward ;  a  member  of  this 
family. 

Allegorization  (al'le-gor-i-za"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  turning  into  allegory;  allegorical 
treatment. 

Alliteral  (al-lit'er-al),  a.  Same  as  Alliter- 
ative. See  ALLITERATION. 

Allochrous  (al-lok'rus),  a.     [Gr.  allochroos, 
allochrous— altos,  other,  and  chroa,  colour.] 
Of  various  colours :    generally  applied  to  ! 
minerals. 

Allomorphic  (al-Jo-mor'nk),  a.    Pertaining  | 
to  or  possessing  the  qualities  of  allomor- 
phism. 

Allomorphism  (al-16-mor'flzm),  n.    [Gr. 

allos,  other,  and  morphe,  form.]  That  pro- 
perty of  certain  substances  of  assuming  a 

different   form,   the    substance  remaining 

otherwise  unchanged. 

Allomorphite  (al-lo-morTit),  n.    A  variety 

of  baryta  having  the  form  and  cleavage  of 

anhydrite. 


Allotriophagy(al-lot'ri-of"a-gi),  n.  [Gr. 
allotrioa,  belonging  to  another,  and  phago, 
to  eat.]  In  med.  a  depraved  appetite  for 
some  particular  article  of  food  or  for  noxious 
or  not  eatable  substances. 

Allure  (al-lur').  n.  [add.]  Same  as  Allure- 
t>»  at.  Longfellow.  [Rare.] 

Almightyship  ( al  -  mi '  ti  -  ship ).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  almighty;  omnipo- 
tence. C'>u-Uy. 

Alnascharism  (al-nas'ker-izm),  n.  An  ac- 
tion or  conduct  like  that  of  Alnaschar,  the 
hero  of  a  well-known  story  in  the  Arabian 
JtigkU;  anything  dune  during  a  day-dream 
or  reverie. 

With  maternal  atnnscharism  she  had.  in  her 
reveries,  thrown  back  her  head  with  disdain,  as  she 
repulsed  the  family  advances  of  some  wealthy  but 
low-born  heiruss.  Aftss  Edgeworth. 

Already  (al-red'i),  n.  Existing  now;  bein« 
at  the  present  time  or  for  some  time  past; 
present. 

Lord  Hobart  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  are  both  to  be 
earls  to-morrow;  the  former,  of  Buckingham,  the 
latter  by  his  already  title.  //.  H'alpole. 

Alternantnera  (al-ter-nan'ther-a),  n.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Auiaraiithacefe, 
so  called  from  the  stamens  being  alternately 
fertile  and  barren.  They  have  opposite 
leaves,  and  small  tribracteate  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  heads.  Several  species  are  grown 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  richly-col- 
oured foliage. 

Alternize  (al-ter-mz').  v.t.  To  cause  to 
follow  alternately;  to  alternate.  'A  t6te-a- 
tfite  alternized  with  a  trio  by  my  son.'  Miss 
Barney.  [Rare.] 

Alt-horn  (alt'horn),  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  sax-horn  family,  often  replacing 
the  French  horn  in  military  bands. 

Altify  (al'ti-fi),  v.t.  To  heighten;  to  exag- 
gerate. [Rare.] 

Every  county  is  given  to  magnify— not  to  say  altify 
—their  own  tilings  therein.  Fuller. 

Amaze  (a-miu'),  v.i.  To  wonder;  to  be 
amazed. 

M;ulam,  amaze  not ;  see  his  majesty 

Retum'd  with  glory  from  the  Holy  Land.      Petle. 

AmbitioniBt  (am-bi'shon-ist),  n.  An  ambi- 
tious person;  one  devoted  to  self-aggrandize- 
ment. 'A  selfish  ainbitionist  and  quack.' 
Carlyle. 

Amen  (a'men),  v.t.  1.  To  say  amen  to;  to 
approve;  to  homologate.  [Rare.] 

Is  there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  that  has  not  atnett'd 
the  humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  called  a  blessing 
over  the  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers?  TJiacteray. 

2.  To  end;  to  finish. 

This  very  evening  have  I  amen'd  the  volume. 

Soutkey. 

Amcenomania  (a-me'no-ma"ni-a),  n.  [L. 
amcenus,  pleasant,  and  Gr.  mania,  mad- 
ness.] A  form  of  mania  in  which  the  hallu- 
cinations are  of  an  agreeable  nature. 

Amphiblastic(am-fi-blas'tik).  a.  Inphysiol. 
a  term  applied  to  the  series  of  ova  inter- 
mediate between  the  boloblastic  or  mam- 
malian ova,  and  the  meroblastic,  or  ova  of 
birds  or  reptiles. 

Ampnigoric  (am-n-gor*ik),a.  Of,  relating  to, 
or  consisting  of  amphigory;  absurd ;  non- 
sensical. 

Amphigory  (am'ft-gor-i),  n.  [Fr.  amphi- 
gouri.]  A  meaningless  rigmarole;  nonsense 
verses  or  the  like;  a  nonsensical  parody. 

Amrita  (am're-ta),  n.  [Skr.  aniritam,  from 
«,  priv.,  and  mri,  to  die;  akin  to  L.  mors, 
death.  See  MORTAL.]  In  Hindu  myth,  the 
ambrosia  of  the  gods ;  the  beverage  of  im- 
mortality, that  resulted  from  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and  demons. 

Anachorism  (a-nak'o-rizm),  n.  [Modelled 
cm  anachronism,  from  Gr.  ana,  here  imply- 
ing error  or  divergence,  and  chOra,  a  coun- 
try.] Something  not  suited  to  or  inconsis- 
tent with  thecountry  to  which  it  is  referred. 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Analgesia  (an-al-je'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  an,  priv., 
and  al<jon,  pain.]  In  pathol.  absence  of 
pain  whether  in  health  or  disease.  Dungli- 

Anaphrodisia  (an-af'ro-diz"i-a),  n.  [Gr.  an, 
priv.,  and  aphrodusios,  venereal,  tromAphro- 
dtte,  the  Greek  goddess  of  love.]  The  ab- 
sence of  venereal  power  or  desire;  impotence. 

Anapodeictic  (an-ap'o-dik"tik),  a.  [Gr.  an, 
priv., and  apodeiktikog,  demonstrable.]  In- 
capable of  being  demonstrated. 

Anaptotic  (an-ap-tot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ana,  back, 
and  ptonis,  inflection.]  In  philol.  applied 
to  languages  which  have  a  tendency  to  lose 
the  use  of  inflections. 

Anarchize  (an'ar-klzV  v.t.  [Gr.  anarchia, 
lawlessness.  ]  To  put  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
or  confusion.  . 
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Anchoritish  (an-  ko-rit'ish),  o.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  anchorite,  or  his  mode  of  life; 
anchorctic  •  Sixty  years  of  religious  reverie 
and  anchoritish  self-denial.'  Ue  QuinMy. 

Anchoritizm  (ang'ko-rit-izm),  11.  The  state 
of  being  secluded  from  the  world;  the  con- 
dition of  an  anchorite. 

Anchorless  (ang'ker-les),  a.  Being  without 
an  anchor;  hence,  drifting;  unstable.  'M> 
homeless,  anchorless,  unsupported  mind.' 
Charlotte  limit,'. 

Ancorist  t  (ang'ko-rist).  n.  One  withdrawn 
from  the  world ;  a  hermit ;  an  anchoret,  or 
anchoress  '  A  woman  lately  turned  an  an- 
c:,rist.'  Fuller. 

Anecdotarian  (an'ek-do-ta"ri-an),  n.  One 
who  deals  in  or  retails  anecdotes;  an  anec- 
(lotist.  '  Our  ordinary  anecdotarians  make 
use  of  libels.'  Rnger  North. 

Anetic  (a-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  anetOcoi,  relaxing.] 
In  med.  relieving  or  assuaging  pain;  ano- 
dyne. 

Angelhood  (an'jel-hbd),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  an  angel;  the  angelic  nature  or 
character.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Angelolatry  (au-jel-ol'a-tri),  n.  [E.  angel, 
and  Gr.  latreia,  worship.  ]  The  worship  of 
angels. 

Angevin  (an'je-vin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Anjou,  a  former  province  in  the  north-west 
of  France. 

Animate  (an'i-mat),  v.i.  To  become  en- 
livened or  exhilarated;  to  rouse. 

Mr.  Arnott,  animating  at  this  speech,  glided  be- 
hind her  chair.  Miss  Barney. 

AnisometriC  (a-ni's6-met"rik),  a.  [Gr.  ani- 
sos,  unequal,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  A 
term  applied  to  crystals  which  are  developed 
dissimilarly  in  the  three  axial  directions. 

Anisotrope,  Anisotropic  (an'i-so-trop,  an'- 
i-s6-trop'rik),  a.  Having  different  properties 
in  different  directions;  not  isotropic;  seolo- 
tropic. 

Annominate  (an-nom'in-at),  v.  t.  To  name; 
especially,  to  give  a  punning  or  alliterative 
name  to.  [Rare.]  See  ANNOMINATION. 

How  then  shall  these  chapters  be  anncniinatfiil 
Soittttty. 

Anonyme  (an'on-im),  n.  [See  ANONYMOUS.] 

An  assumed  or  false  name. 
Anserous  (an'ser-us),  a.  [L.  anser,  a  goose.) 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  goose  or  geese;  like  a 

goose;  hence,  foolish;  silly;  simple.  Sydney 

Smith. 
Antagonize  (an-tag'6-niz),  v.t.    To  act  in 

opposition  to;    to  counteract;  to  hinder. 

[Rare.] 

The  active  principle  of  valerian  root  is  ...  found 
to  greatly  deaden  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal 
cord,  ihusantiigo'iisi'ig  the  operation  of  strychnine. 
Atncr.  Ency. 

Ante-choir  (an'te-kwir),  n.  In  arch,  that 
part  between  the  doors  of  the  choir  and  the 
outer  entrance  of  the  screen,  under  the 
rood-loft,  forming  a  sort  of  lobby  or  vesti- 
bule. Ency.  Brit.  Called  also  Fore-choir. 
Antelios  (an-te'li-os),  n.  [Gr.  antelios,  op- 
posite the  sun — anti,  against,  and  helios,  the 
sun.]  The  position  of  a  heavenly  body  when 
opposite  or  over  against  the  sun:  used  also 
adjectively. 

Ante-nave  (an'te-nav),  n.  In  arch,  same  as 
Galilee  (which  see). 

Anthelios  (an-theli-os),  n.  Same  as  Ante 
lias. 

Anthem  (an 'them),  v.t.     To  celebrate  or 
salute  with  an  anthem  or  song.     Keats. 
Anthography  (an-thog'ra-fl),n.  [Gr.  anthos 
a  flower,  and  graphe,  description.]    That 
branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  flowers;  a 
description  of  flowers. 
Anthoid  (an'thoid),  a.  [Gr.  anthos,  a  flower 
and  eidos,  form  ]     Having  the  form  of  a 
flower;  resembling  a  flower. 
Anthropocentric  (an-thro'po-sen"trik),  a 
[Gr.  anthropos,  a  man,  and  kentron,  a  cell 
tre.)    Appellative  of  or  pertaining  to  any 
theory  of  the  universe  or  solar  system  in 
which  man  is  held  to  be  the  ultimate  end 
and  in  which  he  is  assumed  to  be  the  chie 
or  central  part  of  creation. 
Anthropogenic  (an-thrd'po-je"nik),  a.    O 
or  pertaining  to  anthropogeny. 
Anthropogeny  (an-thro-poj'en-i),  n.    [Or 
anthropos,  man,  and  gennao,  to  beget.]  Th 
science  of  the  origin  and  development  o 
man. 

Antianarchic  (an'ti-an-ar"kik),  o.  Opposec 
to  anarchy  or  confusion.  '  Your  antianar 
chic  Girondins.'  Carlyle. 
Anticyclone  (an'ti-si-klon),  n.  A  meteoi 
ological  phenomenon  presenting  some  fea 
tures  opposite  to  those  of  a  cyclone.  1 
consists  of  a  region  of  high  barometri 


pressure,  the  pressure  being  greatest  in  the 
centre,  with  light  winds  flowing  outwards 
from  the  centre,  and  not  inwards  as  in  the 
cyclone,  accompanied  with  great  cold  in 
winter  and  with  great  heat  in  summer. 
Eneil.  Brit. 

(VntilOgOUS(an-til'o-gus),(l.  Inelect.  applied 
to  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  is  negative 
when  being  electrified  by  heat,  and  after- 
wards, when  cooling,  positive. 

Anti-trade  (an'ti-trad),  n.  A  name  given  to 
any  of  the  upper  tropical  winds  which  move 
northward  or  southward  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  beneath 
them  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  great 
aerial  currents  descend  to  the  surface,  after 
they  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  trade- 
winds  and  form  the  south-west,  or  west- 
south-west  winds  of  the  north  temperate, 
and  the  north-west,  or  west -north- west 
winds  of  the  south  temperate  zones. 

Antozone  (ant'6-zon),  «.  A  compound  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  oxy- 
gen, and  to  exhibit  qualities  directly  opposed 
to  those  of  ozone,  but  now  known  to  be  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Anybody  (en'ni-bo-di),  n.  1.  Any  one  person ; 
as,  anybody  can  do  that.— 2.  A  well-known 
person;  apersonof  importance  or  celebrity; 
as,  is  he  anybody ?  [Colloq.] 

Anyone  (en'ni-wun),  »».  Any  person;  any- 
body. 

Anyrate  (en'ni-rat),  n.  Used  only  in  the 
phrase  at  anyrate;  that  is,  whatever  con- 
siderations are  to  be  taken  account  of ;  un- 
der any  circumstances;  whatever  else;  as, 
you  at  anyrate  need  not  reproach  me ;  he 
was  going  there  at  anyrate. 

Anywhen  (en'ni-when),  adv.  At  any  time. 
'Anywhere  OT  anymhen.'  De  Quincey.  [Rare.] 

Apedom,  Apehood  (ap'dum,  ap'hud),  n. 
The  state  of  being  an  ape,  or  of  being  apish. 
'  This  early  condition  of  apedoin.'  De 
Quincey. 

There's  a  dog-faced  dwarf 
That  gets  to  godship  somehow,  yet  retains 
His  apehoed.  Browning. 

Aperitive  (a-per'it-iv),  n.  An  aperient. 
'Gentle  aperitives.'  Richardson. 

Aphanapterix  (af-an-ap'ter-iks),  n.  [Gr. 
aphanes,  obscure,  and  pteryx,  a  wing.]  A 
genus  of  large  Ralline  birds,  incapable  of 
flight,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
the  post-tertiary  deposits  of  Mauritius. 
They  survived  into  the  human  period,  and 
were  exterminated  at  a  comparatively  late 
date. 

Aphasia  (a-fii'zi-a),  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
phasix,  speech.  ]  In  pathol.  a  symptom  of 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  which  the  patient  loses  the  power 
of  expressing  ideas  by  means  of  words,  or 
loses  the  appropriate  use  of  words,  the  vocal 
organs  the  while  remaining  intact  and  the 
intelligence  sound.  There  is  sometimes  an 
entire  loss  of  words  as  connected  with  ideas, 
and  sometimes  only  the  loss  of  a  few.  In 
one  form  of  the  disease,  called  aphemia,  the 
patient  can  think  and  write,  but  cannot 
speak;  in  another,  called  agraphia,  he  can 
think  and  speak,  but  cannot  express  his  ideas 
in  writing.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
where  post-mortem  examinations  have  been 
made,  morbid  changes  have  been  found  in 
the  left  frontal  convolution  of  the  brain. 
Aphasic  (a-fa'zik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aphasia. 

Aphasic  (a-fa'zik),  n.  A  person  affected  with 
aphasia. 

Apheliotropism  (af-e'li-ot"ro-pizm),  n 
[Gr  apo,  away  from,  helios,  the  sun,  and 
trope,  a  turning.]  In  bot.  a  tendency  to  turn 
away  from  the  sun  or  the  light,  asopposed  to 
heliotropism  (which  see).  Darwin. 
Aphemia  (a-fe'mi-a),  n.  [Gr.  <j,  priv.,  and 
phimi,  I  speak.]  In  pathol.  a  form  of  aphasia 
in  which  the  patient  can  think  and  write 
but  cannot  speak.  See  APHASIA. 
Aphorisming(af-or-iz'ming),  a.  Much  given 
to  the  use  of  aphorisms. 

There  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in 
her  principles,  more  soiledand  slabbered  with  afk  — 
isming  pedantry,  than  the  art  of  policy.  Mllti 

Aphrodisian  (af-ro-diz'i-an),  a.  [Gr.  aphro 
dwios,  pertaining  to  sexual  pleasures,  from 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love.)  Of,  or  per 
taining  to,  or  given  up  to  unlawful  sexua 
pleasures. 

They  showed  me  the  state  nursery  for  the  childre 
of  those  aphrodisian  dames,  their  favourites. 

Apnoea  (ap-ne'a),  n.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  pnoie 
a  breathing,  from  pneb,  to  breathe.] 
med.  absence  of  respiration;  insensible  res- 
piration; asphyxia. 


„  ]  A  tendency 
opposition  to  gravity,  or  away  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  Geotrcpi.^nt 
(which  see).  Darwin. 

Apologetict  (a-pol'o-jet"ik),  n.  An  apology. 
'Full  of  deprecatories  and  apologetics.1  Ito- 

tposiopestic  (ap'o-si-6-pes"tik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  aposiopesis.  'That  inter- 
jection of  surprise  .  .  .  with  the  aposiopestia 
break  after  it,  marked  thus,  Z— ds.'  Sterne. 
Appealinguess  (ap-pel 'ing-nes),  «.  The 
quality  of  appealing  or  beseeching,  as  for 
mercy,  aid,  sympathy,  or  the  like. 

Ready  sympathy  .  .  .  made  him  alive  to  a  certain 
atfeatinrtiess  in  her  behaviour  towards  him. 

George  Eliot. 

Appellability  ( ap-pel'a-bil"i-ti ),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  appealable. 

Appellable  (ap-pel'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
appealed;  appealable. 

Appropinquity  (ap-pro-pingTcwi-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  near;  nearness.  Lamb. 

Aproneer  (a-prun-Cr'),  ».  One  who  wears 
an  apron;  a  tradesman  or  shopman.  'Some 
surly  aproneer.'  Bp.  Gauden. 

Aptinus  (ap-ti'nus),  n.  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects  belonging  to  the  Carabidre. 
See  BOMBARDIER-BEETLE. 

Aquamanile  (ak'wa-ma-ni"le),  n.  [From  L. 
aqua,  water,  and  manure,  to  flow.]  The 
basin  in  which,  according  to  the  ancient 
church  ceremony,  the  priest  washes  his 


Aquamanile. 

hands  in  celebrating  the  mass.  Also  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  the  ewer  kind  formerly 
used  in  private  houses,  and  frequently  made 
into  grotesque  forms  representing  a  real  or 
fabulous  animal  or  the  like. 

Arc  n.  [add.]— Electric  arc,  in  electric  light- 
ing, the  light  emitted  by  an  electric  current 
in  crossing  over  the  small  interval  of  space 
between  the  carbon  points.  Called  also 
Voltaic  arc. 

Archaist  (ar-ka'ist),  n.  An  antiquarian;  an 
arclueologist.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Archbishopess  (arch-bish'up-es),  n.  The 
wife  of  an  archbishop.  Hiss  Burney. 

Architecture  ( ar'ki-tek-tur ),  v.t.  To  con- 
struct; to  build. 

This  was  architecture  Thus 

By  the  great  Oceanus.  Keats. 

Arcosolium  (ar-ko-so'li-um),  n.  [L.L.,  from 
L  arcns  an  arch,  and  solium,  a  sarcophagus, 
a'throne.]  A  term  applied  to  those  recep- 
tacles for  dead  bodies  of  martyrs  in  the 
Catacombs  which  consist  of  a  deep  niche 
cut  in  the  rocky  wall,  arched  above,  and 
under  the  arch  a  sarcophagus  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  flat  cover  of  the  sar- 
cophagus might  be  used  as  an  altar ;  and 
such  tombs  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

Arctogeal  (ark-to-je'al),  a.  [Gr.  arctos,  the 
north,  and  gea,  the  earth.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 'The  great  arctogeal  province. 
Hvxley. 

Arenated  (ar'e-na-ted),  a.  [L.  arena,  sand.] 
Reduced  or  ground  into  sand. 

Aretaics  (ar-e-ta'iks),  n.  [Gr.  arete,  virtue.  ] 
In  ethics,  same  m  Aretologu.  Grote. 

Arithmocracy  (ar-ith-mok'ra-si),  n.  Rule 
or  government  by  a  majority. 

A  democracy  of  mere  numbers  is  no  democracy, 
but  a  mere  brute  arithmocracy.  A.««/o>. 

Arithmocratic  ( a-rith'mo-krat"ik ),  «  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  arithmocracy  or  rule  of 
numbers. 

American  democracy,  being  merely  anthmocrahc, 
provides  no  representation  whatsoever  for  the  more 
educated  and  more  experienced  mmor"^Vw^o, 

Armsweep  (arm'swep),  n  The  length  of 
reach  or  swing  of  an  ami.  Browning.  [Poet- 

Arreart  (a'rer),  v.t.    To  cause  to  rise;  to 
raise  up;  to  rear.  •  A  desperate  presumption 
j    arreared.'    Fuller. 
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Arrear  t  (a'rer),  n.     The  rear.     'Tin- 
consisting  of  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand foot.'    Beylin. 

Arrowlet  (a'ro-let),  n.   A  little  arrow.  Ten- 

Arthrography  (ar-throg'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr  nr- 
tlimn,  a  joint,  and  ffraphe,  description.]  In 
anat.  a  description  of  the  joints. 

Arthurian  (ar-thu'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
in.-  in  King  Arthur,  or  to  the  legends  con- 
nected with  him  and  his  knights  of  the 
Bound  Table. 

Among  the  writers  of  theseventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  historical  existence  of  Arthur  was,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  denied,  and  the  Arthurian 
legend  regarded  purely  as  an  invention  of  the  worthy 
chronicler,  Geotfrey  of  Monmouth.  Ency.  fir-it. 

Artiad  (arti-ad),  n.  [Gr.  artios,  even.]  In 
chetn.  a  name  given  to  an  element  of  even 
equivalency,  as  a  dyad,  tetrad,  *c. :  opposed 
to  a  perissad,  an  element  of  uneven  equiva- 
lency, such  as  a  monad,  triad,  &c. 

Ascham  (as'kam).  a.  [After  Roger  ^IgcAam, 
who  in  1544  published  Toxophilus,  a  cele- 
brated treatise  on  archery.  ]  In  archery,  a 
large  case  fitted  up  with  the  necessary 
drawers  and  compartments  for  the  reception 
of  the  bow,  arrows,  string,  and  other  neces- 
sary accoutrements. 

Aseity  (a-se'i-ti),  n.  [L.  a,  from,  and  se,  one's 
self;  lit.  the  state  of  being  from  or  by  one's 
self.)  The  state  or  condition  of  having  an 
independent  existence.  'The  absolute  being 
and  aseity  of  God.'  Prof.  W.  K.  Smith. 

By  what  mysterious  light  have  you  discovered  that 
aseity  is  entail'd  on  matter! 

Gentleman  Instructed,  1704. 

Asininity  (as-i-nin'i-ti),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  asinine;  obstinate  stupidity. 

Asiphonate  (a-si'fon-at),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Asiphonata ;  not  possessing  a  re- 
spiratory tube  or  siphon.  H.  A.  A'icholson. 

Askance  (a-skans'),  i:t.  To  turn  aside,  as 
the  eyes;  to  make  look  with  indifference. 

O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies 

That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes. 

Askingly  (ask'ing-li),  adu.  In  an  entreating 
manner;  with  expression  of  request  or  de- 
sire. 

How  askingty  its  footsteps  hither  bend ! 
It  seems  to  say,  'And  have  I  found  a  friend!' 
Coleridge. 

Asleep,  a.  or  ado.  [add.]  1  Having  a  pecu- 
liar, numb,  or  prickly  feeling,  as  in  the 
hands  or  feet. 

His  legge  .  .  .  was  all  aslepe,  and  in  a  manner 
sterke  sutf.  Ud<iU. 

2.  Stunned;  senseless. 

So  saying,  she  .  .  .  gave  Susy  such  a  douse  on  the 
side  of  the  head  as  left  her  fast  asleep  for  an  hour 
and  upward.  H.  Brooke. 

Asmear  (a-smer'),  a.  Smeared  over;  be- 
daubed. 

I  came  into  Smilhfield,  and  the  shameful  place 
being  all  asmear  with  filth,  and  fat,  and  blood,  and 
foam,  seemed  to  stick  to  me.  Dickens. 

Asquat  (a-skwof),  adti.  In  a  squat  or  hud- 
dled up  manner;  coweringly.  'Sitting  as/mat 
between  my  mother  and  sister.'  Kichard- 
son. 

Asseveratory  (as-sev'er-a-to-ri),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  an  asseveration;  solemnly  or  posi- 
tively affirming  or  averring. 

After  divers  warm  and  asseveratory  answers  made 
by  Mr.  Atkins,  the  captain  stopped  short  in  his  walk 

Assibilation  (a-sib'i-la"shon),  n.  ""The  act  of 
making  sibilant ;  specifically,  in  philol.  the 
assimilation  of  a  dental  or  guttural  conso- 
nant with  a  following  f-sound,  as  in  the 
word  notion,  in  which  in  pronunciation  the 
ti  is  assibilated. 

Assyriologist  (as-sir'i-ol"o-jist),  n.  One 
skilled  in  or  well  acquainted  with  the  an- 
tiquities, language,  Ac.,  of  ancient  As- 
syria. 

Asterisk,)!,  [add.] 
In  the  Greek  Ch.  an 
appliance  in  the 
form  of  a  star  or 
cross,  with  the  ends 
bent  to  serve  as  sup- 
ports, placed  during 
the  liturgy  over  the 
paten  so  as  to  keep 


the  cover  of  the  lat- 
ter    from    touching         Paten  with  Asterisk. 

the  sacred  bread. 

Astrakhan  (as'tra-kan),  n.  A  najne  given 
to  sheep-skins  with  a  curled  woolly  surface 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  sheep  found  in 
Bokhara,  Persia,  and  Syria;  also,  a  rough 
fabric  with  a  pile  in  imitation  of  this. 

Astrogeny  (as-troj'e-ni),  n.  [  Gr.  astron,  a 
star,  and  gennao,  to  produce.)  The  creation 


or  evolution  uf  the  celestial  liodic.-.      11 
Spencer. 
Astrologuet  (as'tro-log),  n.    An  astrologer. 

1  '>/<'!/ 

Astucious(as-tu'shus),a.  Designing;  subtle; 
astute. 

I.'iuis.  .  .  .  like  all  astttciorif  persons,  was  as  de- 
sirous of  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  con- 
cealing his  own.  Sir  II  . 

Astucity  (as-tu'si-ti),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
astute;  astuteness.  'With  artucity,  with 
swiftness,  with  audacity.'  Carlyle. 

Asura  (as'u-ra  or  a-su'ra),  «.  In  7/iiirf. 
miiili.  one  of  the  demons  born  from  the 
thigh  of  Brahma  while  the  quality  of  dark- 
ness pervaded  his  body.  Asura  is  a  general 
name  for  all  the  giants  and  demons  who 
composed  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Fatala ;  and  a  special  desig- 
nation for  a  class  of  these  of  the  first  order. 
Uarrett. 

Athennancy  ( a-ther'man-si ),  n.  [Gr.  a, 
priv.,  and  thermaino,  I  heat.)  The  power 
or  property  of  absorbing  radiant  heat :  cor- 
responding to  opacity  in  the  case  of  light ; 
as.  the  athennancy  of  oleflant  gas  and  of 
other  compound  gases.  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Athrob  (a-throb'),  a.  or  adv.  Throbbing;  in 
a  throbbing  or  palpitating  state  or  manner. 
E.  B.  Browning. 

Attractivity  (at-trak-tiv'i-ti),  n.  Attractive 
power  or  influence. 

Attristt  (a-trisf).  v.t.  [Prefix  at  for  ad,  and 
L.  trim,  sad.]  To  grieve;  to  sadden. 

How  then  could  I  write  when  it  was  impossible  but 
to  attrist  you!  when  I  could  speak  of  nothing  but 
unparalleled  horrors.  H.ll'alfole. 

Aubade  (o-bad),  n.    [Fr.]    Open-air  music 
performed  at  daybreak,  generally  at  the 
door,  or  under  the  window,  of  the  person 
whom  it  is  intended  to  honour:  distinguished 
from  Serenade  (which  see).     Longfellow. 
Audieut  (a'di-ent).  a.    [L.  audieiu,  hearing 
See  ACDIENCE.  ]  Playing  the  part  of  a  hearer; 
listening.     E.  B.  Browning. 
Audiometer  (a-di-om'et-er),  n.    [L.  audio, 
to  hear,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.]    An  in- 
strument, among  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  are  an  induction-coil,  a  microphone 
key,  and  a  telephone,  devised  to  measure 
with  precision  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Audiometric  (a'di-6-met"rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  audiometry. 
Audiometry  (a-di-om'et-ri),  n.    The  testing 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  especially  by  means 
of  the  audiometer. 

Audiphone  (a'di-f on),  n.  [L.  audio,  to  hear, 
and  Gr.  phone,  a  sound.)  An  acoustic  in- 
strument  by  means  of  which  deaf  persons 
are  enabled  to  hear,  and  even  deaf-mutes 
can  be  taught  to  hear  and  to  speak.  The 
essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  a  fan- 
shaped  plate  of  hardened  caoutchouc  which 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  sound 
waves.  The  sufferer  from  deafness  holds 
the  instrument  in  his  hand  and  touches  the 
top-edge  against  his  upper  teeth ;  and  the 
sounds  are  collected  and  conveyed  by  the 
teeth  to  the  auditory  nerve  without  having 
to  pass  through  the  external  ear. 
Auricomous  (a-rik'o-mus),  a.  [L  awrum, 
gold,  and  coma,  hair.  ]  1.  Having  golden 
hair.— 2.  Applied  to  a  preparation  which 
gives  a  golden  hue  to  the  hair.  Lord  Lytton. 
Auriflo  (a-rif'ik),  a.  [L.  aurum,  gold,  and 
facia,  to  make.]  Capable  of  transmuting 
substances  into  gold;  gold-making.  'Some 
experiments  made  with  an  aurific  powder.' 
Soutfiey. 

Ausonian  ( a-so'ni-an ).  a.  [L.  Ausonia,  a 
poetical  term  for  the  whole  Italian  penin- 
sula, from  Attsones,  the  name  given  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  middle  and  lower 
Italy.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Italy  or  the 
Italians.  Longfellow.  [Poetical.] 
Autogony  (a-tog"o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  atttoe,  self, 
and  gone,  generation,  birth.  ]  The  genera- 
tion of  simple  organisms  from  an  inorganic 
formative  fluid.  Rossiter. 
Autokinetical(a't6-ki-net"i-kal),  a.  [Gr. 
autos,  self,  and  kineo,  to  move.)  Self -mov- 
ing. Dr.  H.  More. 

Automatize  (a-tom'a-tiz),  v.t.  To  make  an 
automaton  or  self-acting  machine  of. 

A  god-created  man,  all  but  abnegating  the  charac- 
ter of  man ;  forced  to  exist,  automatised,  mummy- 
wise  ...  as  Gentleman  or  Gigman.  Carlyle. 

Autonomist  (ft-ton'o-mist),  n.  One  who  ad- 
vocates or  favours  the  principle  of  auton- 
omy. 

Autbrial  (a-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  author.  'Testing  the  autorial  power.' 
Foe. 


Autotheism  (a-to-thc-'i/m),  n.  [add.]  The 
win-ship  .if  line's  self;  excessive  self-esteem. 
ntwry. 

Autotheist  (j-to-ths'ist),  n.  One  given  to 
autotheUm;  one  who  makes  a  god  of  him- 
self. 

He  begins  to  mistake  more  and  more  the  voice  of 
that  very  flesh  of  his,  which  he  fancies  he  has  con- 
quered, for  the  voice  of  God,  and  to  become  without 
knowing  it  an  aittotheist.  Kingsley. 

Auxiltar  (ag-zil'i-ar),  n.    An  auxiliary.   '  My 

auxiliary  and  allies.'    Sir  H.  Taylor. 
A  venous  (a-ve'nus),a.   In  bat.  wanting  veins 

or  nerves,  as  the  leaves  of  certain  ph'mN. 
Aviculture  (a'vi-kul-tur),  n.    The  breeiliii" 

nnd  rearing  of  birds.     Bnirtl. 
Axeman  (aks'man),  71.     One  who  wields  an 

axe;  one  who  cuts  down  trees;  a  woodman 

H'hittier. 


B. 


Baccara,  Baccarat  (Irak'ka-ra,  liak'ka-rat), 
n.  [Fr.,  origin  unknown.]  A  game  of  cards 
introduced  from  France  into  England  and 
America.  It  is  played  by  any  number  of 
players  or  rather  bettors,  aud  a  banker.  Tin- 
latter  opens  the  play  by  dealing  two  cards 
to  each  bettor,  and  two  to  himself,  and  cov- 
ering the  stakes  of  each  individual  with  an 
equal  sum.  The  cards  are  then  examined, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  bettors  which 
when  added  score  nine  points,  or  nearest 
that  number,  take  their  own  stake  aud  the 
banker's.  Should  he,  however,  be  nearest 
the  winning  number  of  points,  he  takes  all 
the  stakes  on  the  table;  in  any  case  he  takes 
the  stakes  of  the  players  who  have  not 
scored  so  near  the  winning  points  as  him- 
self. Various  other  numbers,  as  19,  29,  18, 
&c.,  give  certain  advantages  in  the  game. 
Court  cards  count  as  ten  points,  the  others 
according  to  the  number  of  pips. 
Sacciform  (bak'si-fonn),  a.  [L.  bacca,  a 
berry,  and  forma,  form.]  Shaped  Uke  a 
berry. 

Bachelorhood  (bach'el-er-hurt),n.  The  state 
of  being  a  bachelor;  bachelorship.  '  A  long 
easy  life  of  bachelorhood.'  Thackeray. 
Bacillus  (ba-sil'lus),  n.  A  species  of  rod- 
like,  microscopic  organ  isms  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bacterium.  Certain  diseases  are  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  these  bodies  being 
introduced  into  the  system. 
Back-scraper,  Back-scratcher  (bak'- 
skrap-er,  bak'skrach-er),  n.  Same  as  Scratch- 
back,  2.  '  A  back-scratcher  of  which  the 
hand  was  ivory. '  Southey. 
Back-string  (bak'string),  n.  A  leading- 
string  by  which  a  child  is  supported  or 
guided  from  behind.  'The  back-string  and 
the  bib.'  Cmcper. 

Badminton,  n.  [add.]  A  kind  of  claret- 
cup  or  summer  beverage,  so  called  from 
being  invented  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
seat  of  that  name.  '  Soothed  or  stimulated 
by  fragrant  cheroots  or  beakers  of  Badmin- 
ton. '  Disraeli. 

Bag-fox  (bag'foks),  n.  A  fox  kept  in  cnn- 
finement,  and  slipped  from  a  bag,  when  no 
other  victim  of  a  hunt  is  to  be  had.  J//..» 
Ferrier. 

Baking-powder  (bak'ing-pou-der),  n.  A 
powder  used  in  baking  bread  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  yeast.  The  common  ingre- 
dients are  powdered  tartaric  acid,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  potato  farina. 
Balance-handled  (bal'ans-han-dld),  a.  A 
term  applied  to  table-knives  which  have  the 
weight  of  the  handle  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  knives  are  laid  on  the  table  the  blades 
do  not  touch  the  table-cloth. 
Balaniferous  ( bal-a-nif'er-us),  a.  [L.  bal- 
anus,  Gr.  balanos,  an  acorn,  and  fero,  to 
bear.]  Bearing,  yielding,  or  producing 
acorns. 

Balanoid  (hal'a-noid),  a.  [Gr.  balanot,  an 
acorn,  and  eido«,  resemblance.  ]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  an  acorn;  relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  cirriped  family  Balauida: 
or  acorn-shells. 

Balanoid  (bal'a-noid),  n.  A  cirriped  of  the 
family  Balanidte  or  acorn-shells. 
Baldicoot  (bal'di -kot),  n.  1.  The  common 
coot.  Hence— 2.  Fig.  a  monk,  on  account  of 
his  sombre  raiment  and  shaven  crown. 
'Princesses  that  .  .  .  demean  themselves 
to  hob  and  nob  with  these  black  baldicoots' 
Eingsley. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;        y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Baldrib  (babl'rib),  n.  1.  A  piece  cut  from 
the  side  of  a  ]>,'_'  lower  down  than  the  spaiv- 
rib.  ami  consisting  of  a  rib  with  flesh  dt-vuiil 
of  fat  on  it.  'Baldrib,  yri-kin,  chine,  or 
chop.'  Stmth.  Hence— 2.  Fig.  a  lean,  lanky 
person.  T.  Middle  ton.  [Rare.  ] 

Ballooning,  [add.]  The  operation  of  in- 
flating shares  or  stock  by  publishing  ficti- 
tious favourable  reports  or  the  like.  [Stock 
rxi-hange  slang.] 

Balneography  (bal-ne-og'ra-ft),  n.  [Latin 
balneum,  a  bath,  and  Gr.  graph?,,  a  de- 
scription.] A  description  of  baths.  Dit-n- 
atison. 

Balneology  (bal-ne-ol'o-ji),  n.  [L.  balneum, 
a  bath,  and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.]  A  trea- 
tise on  baths  or  bathing;  the  branch  of 
knowledge  relating  to  baths  and  bathing. 
Dwngliaon, 

Balneotherapia,  Balneotherapy  (bal'ne- 
6-ther-a-pi"a,  bal'ne-6-ther"a-pi),  n,  [L. 
batn-'uiit,  a  bath,  and  Gr.  therapeut,  medical 
treatment]  The  treatment  of  disease  by 
baths.  Dunglison. 

Banality  (ba.nal'i-ti),  n.  [Tr.banoHW.]  The 
state  of  being  banal,  trite,  or  stale;  com- 
monplaceness;  vulgarity  or  triviality  in  ex- 
pression. 

Bandore  (ban-dor'),  n.  A  widow's  veil  for 
covering  the  head  and  face.  Prior. 

Banjore  (ban'jur),  n.  Same  as  Banjo.  Miss 
Ed'jeicorth. 

Bankless  (bangklea),  a.  Without  banks  or 
limits,  'The  banklcsa  sea.'  Davies. 

Barbados  -nut  ( bar-ba'doz-nut ),  n.  The 
physic-nut,  a  product  of  Curcas  purgans 
(Jatrophct  Curcas).  See  CURCAS. 

Barbaresque  (bar-bar-esk'),  a.  Character- 
istic of  barbarians ;  barbarous.  De  Quin- 
cey.  [Rare-] 

Baric  (barlk),  a.  [Gr.  barys,  heavy.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  weight,  more  espe- 
cially the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  as  mea- 
sured by  the  barometer. 

Barken  (bark'en),  a.  Consisting  or  made  of 
bark.  '  Barken  knots.'  Whittier.  [Rare.] 

Barnaby -bright  (bar'na-bi-biit),  n.  The 
day  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  the  llth  of 
June,  which  in  old  style  was  the  day  of  the 
summer  solstice,  or  as  put  by  the  old  rhyme : 
4  Barnaby-bright,  the  longest  day  and  the 
shortest  night.' 

The  steward  .  .  .  adjourned  the  court  to  Bar. 
naby-bright  that  they  might  have  day  enough  before 
them.  Addisdn. 

Barometry  (ba-rom'et-ri),  n.  The  art  or 
operation  of  conducting  barometrical  mea- 
surements, experiments,  observations,  or 
the  like. 

A  scrap  of  parchment  hun£  by  geometry, 

(A  great  refinement  in  barometry), 

Can,  like  the  stars,  foretell  the  weather.    Swift. 

Barrel-vault  (bar'el-va.lt),  n.  The  simplest 
form  of  vault,  having  a  semicircular  roof. 
See  VAULT. 

Barycentric  (bar-i-sen'trik),  a.  [Gr  barys, 
heavy,  and  kentron,  centre.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing, or  relating  to  the  centre  of  gravity.— 
Barycentric  calculus,  an  application  to  geo- 
metry of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  executed  in  two  distinct  ways, 
according  as  metrical  or  descriptive  geo- 
metrical properties  are  to  be  investigated. 

Basaltoid  (bit-salt'oid).  a.  [Basalt,  and  Gr. 
eidos,  resemblance.]  Allied  in  appearance 
or  nature  to  basalt;  resembling  basalt. 

Base-burner  (bas'bern-er),  n.  A  base-burn- 
ing surface  or  stove.  See  BASE-BURNING. 

Baslhyal  (ba-si-hi'al),  a.  In  anat.  relating 
to  or  connected  with  the  body  or  basal  por- 
tion of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Basioccipital  (ba'si-ok-sip"i-tal),a.  In  anat. 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  base  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

Basipetal  (ba-sip'e-tal),  a.  [L.  basis,  a  base, 
and  peto,  to  seek.]  Tending  to  the  centre. 
Specifically,  in  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf 
in  which  the  axis  appears  first,  and  on  its 
sides  the  lobes  and  leaflets  spring  from 
above  downwards,  the  base  being  developed 
after  the  tip. 

Basisphenoid  (ba-si-sfe'noid).  a.  In  anat. 
pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  base  01 
posterior  portion  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Basket-beagle  (bas'ket-be-gl),  n.    A  beagle 
used  in  hunting  a  hare  that  was  slipped  from 
a  basket  to  be  coursed.  '  Gray-headed  sports- 
men, who  had  sunk  from  fox-hounds  to 
basket-beagles  and  coursing.'    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Basket-hare  (bas'ket-har),  n.     A  captive 
hare  slipped  from  a  basket  to  be  coursed  in 
the  absence  of  other  game. 
Bastard-bar  (bas'terd-bar),  n.  Inker,  same 
as  Boston,  3. 


Bastard-senna  (bas'terd-sen-na),  n.    same 
as  Madder-senna. 

Bastionary  (bas'ti-on-a-ri),  a.     Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  bastions;  as,  systems  of 
itiixiionartj  fortification. 
Batement-light  (bat'ment-lit),  n.    In  arch. 
oue  of  the  lights  in  the  upper  part  of  a  win- 


aa,  Batement-lights. 

clow  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  abated,  or 
only  half  the  width  of  those  below. 

Batrachophldla  (bat'ra-ko-fld"i-a),  n.  pi. 
'.Gr.  batrachos,  a  frog,  and  ophis,  a  serpent.] 
Same  as  Ophiomorpha. 

Bay-ice  (ba'is),  n.  Ice  recently  formed  on 
the  ocean. 

Bay-leaf  (ba'lef),  n.  The  leaf  of  the  sweet-bay 
or  laurel- tree  (Laurus  nobilis).  These  leaves 
are  aromatic,  are  reputed  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic, and  are  used  in  medicine,  cookery, 
and  confectionery. 

Bay-mahogany  (ba'ma-hog-an-i),  n.  Same 
as  Bay-wood. 

Bay-WOOd  (ba'wud),  n.  That  variety  of  ma- 
hogany exported  from  Honduras.  It  is 
softer  and  less  finely  marked  than  the  variety 
known  as  Spanish  mahogany,  but  is  the 
largest  and  most  abundant  kind.  See  MA- 
HOGANY. 

Beading,  n.  [add.]  A  preparation  added 
to  weak  spirituous  liquors  to  cause  them 
to  carry  a  bead,  and  to  hang  in  pearly  drops 
about  the  sides  of  the  bottle  or  glass  when 
poured  out  or  shaken,  it  being  a  popular 
notion  that  spirit  is  strong  in  proportion  as 
it  shows  such  globules.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  vitriol  or  oil  of  almonds  mixed 
with  rectified  spirit  is  often  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Beak-head  (beklied),  n.  An  ornament  re- 
sembling the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird,  used 


Beak-head  Moulding,  Etton  Cnurch,  Yorkshire. 

as  an  enrichment  of  mouldings  in  Norman 
architecture. 

Beamily  (bem'i-li),  ado.  In  a  beamy  or 
beaming  manner;  radiantly.  '  A  bright  lullo, 
shining  beamily.'  Keats. 

Beaujolais  (bo-zho-la),  n,  A  variety  of  light 
red  Burgundy  wine. 

Beauty-sleep  (bu'ti-slep),  n.  The  sleep 
taken  before  midnight,  and  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  most  refreshing  portion  of 
the  night's  repose. 

A  medical  man.  who  may  be  called  up  at  any 
moment,  must  make  sure  of  his  beauty-sleep. 

Kintrsley. 

Beblotch  (be-hloch').  v.t.  To  cover  with 
blots  or  blotches,  as  of  ink.  Southeij. 

Bebooted  ( be  -  bot '  ed ),  p.  and  a.  An  em- 
phatic form  of  Booted.  '  Couriers  .  .  .  bc- 
strapped  and  bebooted.'  Carlyle. 

Becoronet  (be-ko'ro-net),  v.t.  To  adorn,  as 
with  a  coronet;  to  coronet.  Carlyle. 

Becurse  ( be  -  kers ' ),  v.  t.  To  shower  curses 
on.  C.  Reade. 

Bediadem  (be-di'a-dem),  v.t.  To  crown  or 
adorn  with  a  diadem.  Carlyle. 

Bedizenment  (be-diz'n-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  bedizening;  the  state  of  being  bedizened; 
that  which  bedizens.  '  The  bedizenment  of 
the  great  spirit's  sanctuary  with  skulls.' 
Kingsley.  'Strong  Dames  of  the  Market 
.  .  .  with  oak-branches,  tricolor  bedizen- 
mmt.'  Carlyle. 

Bee -nettle  (be'net-1),  n.  A  species  of 
hemp -nettle;  Galeopsis  versicolor.  See 
GALEOPSIS. 

Beet  (bet),  v.t.  [See  BETE.]  To  mend,  as  a 
fire,  by  adding  fuel;  to  bete;  hence,  to  rouse; 
to  encourage.  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

It  heats  me,  it  fleets  me, 

And  sets  me  a'  on  flame.  Burns 


Befetter  ( be  -  fet '  er ),  v.  t.    To  confine  with 

fetters ;    hence,    to    deprive    of    freedom. 

'Tongue-tied,      befettered,      heavy-laden 

nations.'    Carlyle. 
Befoul  (be-f oul'),  v.t.    To  dirty;  to  soil;  to 

tarnish. 

Lawyers  can  live  without  befouling  each  other's 

names.  Trollope. 

Befrill  (be-f HI'),  v.t.  To  furnish  or  deck 
with  a  frill  or  frills.  'The  vicar's  white- 
haired  mother,  befrilled  .  .  .  with  dainty 
cleanliness.'  George  Eliot. 

Befrizz  (be-friz'),  v.  t.  To  curl  the  hair  of; 
to  frizz.  '  Befrizzed  and  bepowdered  cour- 
tiers.' Contemp.  Rev. 

Befuddle  (be-fud'l),  v.t.  To  stupefy  or 
muddle  with  liquor;  to  make  stupidly 
drunk. 

Begift  (lie-gift'),  v.t.  To  confer  gifts  on;  to 
load  with  presents.  Carlyle. 

Begirdle  (be-perMl),  v.t.  To  surround  or 
encircle,  as  with  a  girdle. 

Like  a  ring  of  iron  they  .  .  .  begirdte  her  from 
shore  to  shore.  Carlyle. 

Beglare  (be-glar/),  v.t.  To  glare  at  or  on. 
[A  humorous  coinage.] 

So  that  a  bystander  without  beholding  Mrs.  Wilfer 
at  all  must  have  known  at  whom  she  was  glaring  by 
seeing  her  refracted  from  the  countenance  of  the 
beglarect  one.  Dickens. 

Begroan  (be-gron'),  v.t.  To  receive  with 
groans ;  to  assail  with  groans,  as  a  mark  of 
disapprobation. 

Patriot  Brissot,  beshouted  this  day  by  the  patriot 
galleries,  shall  find  himself  begroaned  Dy  them,  on 
account  of  his  limited  patriotism.  Carlyle. 

Behave,  v.  [add.]  This  word,  when  used  in- 
transitively and  reflexively,  has  sometimes, 
in  colloquial  language,  a  good  sense,  having 
the  force  of  to  behave  well,  to  conduct 
one's  self  well,  the  modifying  adverb  being 
implied;  as,  the  boy  will  get  his  holidays  if 
he  behaves;  behave  yourselves  and  you  will 
be  duly  rewarded. 

Behither  t  (be-hiTH'er),  prep.  On  this  side  of . 
'  Two  miles  behither  Clifden.'  Evelyn. 

Beige  ( bazh ),  n.  [  Fr.  ]  A  light  woollen 
fabric,  made  of  wool  of  the  natural  colour, 
that  is,  neither  dyed  nor  bleached. 

Bejuco  (ba-ho'ko),  n.  [American  Spanish.] 
A  slender,  reed-like,  twining  plant  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  serpent-like  btfiico  winds  his  spiral  fold  on  fold 

Round  the  tall  and  stately  ceiba  till  it  withers  in  his 

hold.  Whittier. 

Belletristic  (bel-let-ris'tik),  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  belles-lettres. 

Bell-punch  (bel'punsh),  n.  A  small  punch 
fitted  to  the  jaws  of  a  pincers-shaped  instru- 
ment, combined  with  a  little  bell  which 
sounds  when  the  punch  makes  a  perforation. 
Such  punches  are  generally  used  to  cancel 
tickets,  as  in  tramway  cars,  &c. ,  as  a  check 
on  the  conductors,  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
indicating  to  thepassenger  that  his  ticket  has 
been  properly  punched,  and  that  the  blank 
cut  lias  passed  into  a  receptacle  in  the  in- 
strument from  which  the  blanks  are  taken 
and  counted  by  an  official  of  the  company. 
Other  forms  of  bell-punches  are  in  use,  as  a 
combined  tell-tale  and  bell,  the  ringing  of 
which  indicates  to  an  official  at  some  distance 
that  the  instrument  has  been  duly  pressed. 
See  TELL-TALE,  2  (/). 

Bemeet  (be-mef),  v.  t.    To  meet. 

Our  very  loving  sister,  well  bemet.  Shah. 

Bemitre  (be-mi'ter),  v.t.  To  adorn  with  a 
mitre.  Carlyle. 

Bemouth  (be-mouTH'),  v.  t.  To  utter  with  an 
affected,  big,  swelling  voice;  to  mouth.  '  In 
MUtonic  blank  beniouthed.'  Southey. 

Bemurmur(be-mer'mer),t>.<.  l.Tomurmur 
round.  '  Bemurmured  now  by  the  hoarse- 
flowing  Danube. '  Carlyle. —2.  To  greet  with 
murmurs,  as  of  discontent  or  the  like. 

So  fare  the  eloquent  of  France,  bemttrmitred,  be- 
shouted. Carlyle. 

Bemuzzle  (be-muz'l),  v.t.  To  put  a  muzzle 
on;  to  muzzle.  Carlyle. 

Bene  (ben),  n.  [A.  Sax.  bin,  a  prayer.] 
A  prayer ;  a  request ;  an  entreaty.  Words- 
worth. [Provincial  English.] 

Benjamin,  n.  [add.  ]  A  kind  of  topcoat  or 
overcoat  worn  by  men. 

Benthamism  (ben'tham-izm).  n.  That  doc- 
trine of  ethics  or  of  social  and  political 
economy  taught  by  Jeremy  Betitham,  the 
sum  of  which  may  be  thus  stated:  —  The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
is  the  end  of  all  true  moral  action.  Nature 
having  placed  mankind  under  the  govern- 
ment of  two  sovereign  masters,  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  it  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out 
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what  we  ought  to  do.    This  doctrine  is  the 
foundation  of  Utilitarianism  (which  see). 

Benthamite  (ben'tham-It),  n.  One  who 
hnlds  or  fa  yours  the  doctrine  of  Benthamism. 

Bspommel  (be-puni'mel),  v.t.  To  pommel 
or  beat  soundly ;  to  give  a  good  drubbing 
to.  '  Bepom  melted  and  stoned  by  irreproach- 
able ladies  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees/ Thackeray. 

Berascal(be-ras'kal),  v.t.  To  call  or  address 
by  the  opprobrious  term  rascal.  Fielding. 

Beriband,  Beribbon  ( bo  -  rib '  and,  be  - 
ril/on),  v.t.  To  adorn  or  deck  with  a  rib- 
bon or  ribbons.  'Rouged  and  beribboned.' 
Miss  Burney.  'Nut-brown  maids  bediz- 
ened and  beribanded.'  Carlyle. 

Bdrthage  (berth'aj),  n,  A  charge  made 
on  vessels  occupying  a  berth  in  a  dock  or 
harbour. 

Bescour  (be-skourO,  v.t.  To  scour  over;  to 
overrun. 

France  too  is  bescoitred  by  a  devil's  pack,  the  bay- 
ing of  which     .     .     .     still  sounds  in  the  mind's  ear. 
Carlyle. 

Baseech.ingn.ess  (be-sech'ing-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  beseeching  or  ear- 
nestly solicitous;  entreaty.  George  Eliot. 

Besliout  (be-shouf),  v.  t.  To  greet  or  receive 
with  shouts.  Carlyle. 

Besing  (be-singO,  v.t.  To  praise  or  celebrate 
in  song.  'The  Charter  which  has  been  so 
much  be  sung.'  Dickens. 

Bespeech  (be-spech'),  v.t.  To  annoy  or  tor- 
ment by  much  speech-making.  Carlyle. 

Be  spout  (be-spouf),  v.t.  To  annoy  or  harass 
with  much  loud,  empty  speaking.  Carlyle. 

Beapy  (be-spi'),  v.t.  To  subject  to  espionage; 
to  set  spies  upon.  'His  own  friends  of  the 
people  .  .  .  bespied,  beheaded.'  Carlyle. 

Bestlarlan  (bes-ti-a'ri-an),  n.  [L.  bestia,  a 
beast :  the  word  was  suggested  by  hnmani- 
(id '''in  \  One  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
kind  treatment  of  beasts:  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  those  persons  who  oppose  vivi- 
section, and  was  invented  by  Darwin. 

Bestrap  (be-strap'),  v.t.  To  confine  with  a 
strap  or  straps. 

The  young  lion's  whelp  has  to  grow  up  all  be- 
strapfed,  bemuzzled.  Carlyle. 

Betweenity  ( b6  -  twen '  i  -  ti ),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  between ;  intermediate 
condition;  that  which  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate space,  place,  or  position.  '  To 

rejoin  heads,  tails,  and  betweenities. ' 
Soutkey. 

The  house  is  not  Gothic,  but  of  that  betweenity  that 
intervened  when  Gothic  declined  and  Palladian  was 
creeping  in.  H.  M'alpoU. 

Bewhisker  (be-whislcer),  v.t.     To  furnish 

with  whiskers;  to  put  whiskers  on.     'She 

who    bewhigkered    St.    Bridget '      Sterne. 

.Striplings  ueichmkered  with  burnt  cork.' 

Irving. 

Hewing  (be -wing'),  v.t.  To  give  or  add 
wings  to.  '  An  angel  -  throng  beioinged.' 
Poe. 

Bi-.  An  old  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prefix  now  usually  written  be;  as,  before, 
biforn  =  before ;  &wan.=began;  biheste=^be- 
hest;  biside,  bisyde  =  beside;  bitweene  =  be- 
tween; Ac.  Chaucer. 

Biblicality  (bib-li-kal'i-ti),  n.  Something 
relating  to,  connected  with,  or  contained 
in  the  Bible.  Carlyle. 

Bibliolater  ( bib  -  li  -  ol'  a  -  ter ),  n.  Same  as 
Bibliulatrist.  'The  mistaken  zeal  of  bibli- 
olaters.' Huxley. 

Bicavitary  (bi-kav'i-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  prefix  bi-, 
two,  twice,  and  E.  cavity.]  Consisting  of  or 
possessing  two  cavities. 

Bicentenary  (bi-sen'te-na-ri),  n.  [L.  prefix 
bi-,  two,  twice,  and  E.  centenary.]  1.  That 
which  consists  of  or  comprehends  two  hun- 
dred; the  space  of  two  hundred  years. — 
2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  that 
happened  two  hundred  years  before,  as  the 
birth  of  a  great  man. 

Bicentenary  (bi-sen'te-na-ri),  a.  Relating 
to  or  consisting  of  two  hundred;  relating  to 
two  hundred  years;  as,  a  bicentenary  cele- 
bration. 

Bicentennial  (M-sen-ten'ni-al),  a.  [L.  pre- 
fix bi-,  two,  twice,  and  E.  centennial.]  1. Con- 
sisting of  or  lasting  two  hundred  years;  as, 
a  bicentennial  period.— 2.  Occurring  every 
two  hundred  years. 

Biconvex  (bi-kon'veks),  a.  [Prefix  bi-,  two, 
twice,  and  convex.]  Convex  on  both  sides; 
double  convex,  as  a  lens.  See  LENS. 

Bicornet  (bi-korn'),  n.  One  of  two  mon- 
strous beasts  (the  other  being  Chichevache 
— which  see)  mentioned  in  an  old  satirical 
poem  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Clerk'* 
Tale.  Bicorne  is  represented  as  feeding  on 
patient  husbands,  while  Chichevache  feeds 


on  patient  wives,  and  the  point  of  the  satire 
consists  in  representing  the  former  as  being 
fat  and  pampered  with  a  superfluity  of  food, 
while  the  latter  is  very  lean,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  her  diet. 

Bicycling  (bi'sik-lins),  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  managing  or  travelling  on  a  bicycle. 

Biddable  (bhi'a-bl),  a.  Obedient  to  -,i  bid- 
ding  or  command;  willing  to  do  what  is 
bidden;  complying. 

She  is  exceedingly  attentive  and  useful ;  ...  in- 
deed I  never  saw  a  more  biddable  woman.  Dickens. 

Bileve.t  r.i  [A,  Sax.  bellfan—be.  and  lifan, 
to  stay  behind;  comp.  D.  blijven,  G.  bleiben.] 
To  stay  behind;  to  remain.  Chaucer. 

Biliteral  (bi-lit'er-al),  n.  A  word,  root,  or 
syllable  formed  of  two  letters.  A .  H.  Sayce. 

Billy  (bil'li),  n.  I.  Same  as  Slubbiny-billn.— 
2.  Stolen  metal  of  any  kind.  [Slang.]— 3.  A 
small  metal  bludgeon  that  may  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  [Slang.] 

Bimetallism  (bl-met'al-izm),  n.  That  sys- 
tem of  coinage  which  recognizes  coins  of 
two  metals,  as  silver  and  gold,  as  legal  ten- 
der to  any  amount,  or  in  other  words,  the 
concurrent  use  of  coins  of  two  metals  as  a 
circulating  medium  at  a  fixed  relative  value. 
This  coinage  was  superseded  by  the  bimetallic 
(gold  and  silver)  coinage  of  Cruesus,  and  bimetallism 
was  the  rule  in  Asia  down  to  Alexander's  time  in  the 
fixed  ratio  of  one  to  thirteen  and  a  half  between  the 
two  metals.  Academy. 

Bimetallist  (bi-met'al-ist),  n.  One  who  fa- 
vours bimetallism  or  a  currency  of  two 
metals. 

Among  the  advocates  of  a  double  currency  on  the 
Continent  have  been  many  eminent  economists.  Vet 
an  Englishman  might  almost  as  well  avow  himself  a 
protectionist  as  a  bimctallist.  Academy. 

Bin  (bin),  v.t.  To  put  into  or  store  in  a  bin; 
as,  to  bin  liquor. 

Binaural  (bi-nar'al),  a.  [L.  bimts,  double, 
and  auris,  the  ear,]  1.  Having  two  ears. — 
2.  Pertaining  to  both  ears;  fitted  for  being 
simultaneously  used  by  two  ears;  as,  a  bi- 
naural  stethoscope,  which  has  two  con- 
nected tubes  capped  by  small  ear-pieces. 

Bindweb  (bind'web),  n.  In  anat.  the  con- 
nective tissue  uniting  the  gray  cellular  with 
the  white  fibrous  matter  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord;  neuroglia. 

Bioblast  (bi'6-blast),  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and 
blastos,  a  germ.]  In  biol.  a  minute  mass  of 
transparent,  amorphous  protoplasm  having 
formative  power. 

Biodynamic  (bi'o-di-nam"ik),  a.  [Gr.  biog, 
life,  and  dynamic,  force.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  vital  force,  power,  or  energy. 

Biogenesist,  Biogenist  (bi-6-jen'e-sist,  bi- 
oj'e-nist),  n.  One  who  favours  the  theory  of 
biogenesis. 

Biogeny  (bl-oj'e-ni),  n.  Same  as  Biogenesis. 
Huxley. 

Biogra'phee(bi-og/ra-fe"),  n.  One  whose  life 
has  been  written;  the  subject  of  a  bio- 
graphy. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  biographer  in  it  (Foster's 
Life  of  Dickens),  and  not  enough  of  the  biographee. 
Athenaum. 

Biomagnetic  (bi'6-mag-net"ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  biomagnetism. 

Biomagnetism  (bi-o-mag'net-izm),  n.  [Gr. 
bios,  life,  and  E.  magnetism.]  Same  as  Ani- 
inal  Magnetism,  See  under  MAGNETISM. 

Biometry  (bi-om'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  bios,  life, 
and  metron,  a  measure.]  The  measurement 
of  life ;  specifically,  the  calculation  of  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life. 

Bioplastlc  (bl-6-plas'tik),  a.  Same  as  Bio- 
piasmic. 

Biramous  (bl-ra'mus),  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  ramus,  a  branch.]  Possessing  or 
consisting  of  two  branches;  dividing  into 
two  branches,  as  the  limbs  of  cirripedes. 
H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Birch  (berch),  v.  t.  To  beat  or  punish  with  a 
birch  rod. 

There  I  was  birched,  there  I  was  bred, 
There  like  a  little  Adam  fed 
From  Learning's  woeful  tree.  Hood. 

Bird-baiting  (berd'bat-ing),  n.  The  catch- 
ing of  birds  with  clap-nets.  Fielding. 

Biscacha  (bis-ka'cha),  n.  Same  as  Viscacha. 

Bishop,  [add.]  One  of  the  pieces  in  the 
game  of  chess,  having  its  upper  section 
carved  into  the  shape  of  a  mitre. 

Bishopshlp  (bish'up-ship),  n.  Same  as 
Bishopdom.  Milton. 

Bitheism  (bi'the-izm),  n.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  E.  theism.]  A  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  two  Gods. 

Bitter  (bit'ter),  v.t.  To  make  bitter;  to  give 
a  bitter  taste  to. 

Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  (beer)  as  well? 

Dr.  tfoicot. 


Bizcacha  (bis-ka'cha).  «.  Same  as  Viscachn 
Black-back  (blak'bak),  n.  The  great  bkn.-k- 

baeked  gull  (La fit*  Hirtriim*).    Kingttleif. 
Black-heart  (blak'hart),  n.     A  »pedea  ..f 

cherry  of  many  varieties,  so  called  from  the 

fruit  being  heart-shaped  and  having  a  skin 

nearly  black. 

The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark. 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall.       TblOtymn. 

Blastide  (blas'tid),  n.  [Gr.  blattot.  a  germ, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.]  In  H<>1.  u  minut..- 
clear  space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecun- 
dated ovum  of  an  organism,  which  is  the 
primary  indication  of  the  cytoblast  or  nu- 
cleus. 

Blastogenesis  (blas-to-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
blastos,  a  germ,  sad  genesis,  generation.]  In 
biol.  reproduction  by  gemmation  nrbinMiim. 

Blastomere  (blas'to-mer),  ».  [Gr.  W«^«.v,";i 
germ,  and  meros,  a  portion.]  In  biol.  a  por- 
tion of  fecundated  protoplasm  which  di- 
vides from  other  parts  of  the  ovum  after 
impregnation,  and  may  remain  united  as  a 
single  ceJl-aggregfcte,  or  some  or  all  of  which 
may  become  separate  organisms. 

Blastosphere  (blas'to-sfer),  H.  [Gr.  blastos, 
a  germ,  and  E.  sphere.]  In  biol.  the  hollow 
globe  or  sphere  originating  from  the  forma- 
tion of  blastomeres  on  the  periphery  of  an 
impregnated  ovum. 

BlastOStyle  (blas'to-stil),  n.  [Gr.  blastos,  a 
germ,  and  stylos,  a  column.]  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Prof.  Allman  to  certain  column- 
shaped  zooids  in  the  Hydrozoa  which  are 
destined  to  produce  generative  buds. 

Blepharis  (blef'ar-is),  n.  [Gr.  blepharis,  an 
eyelash,  referring  to  the  long  filaments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fins.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
allied  to  the  mackerel  and  the  dory,  and 
including  the  hair-finned  dory  (B.  crinifu*  t, 
a  fish  found  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  North 
America. 

Bloke  (blok),  n.    Same  as  Bloafc. 

Blondness  (blond'nes),  n.  The  state  of  bein? 
blond;  fairness.  'With  this  infantine  blond- 
ness  showing  so  much  ready  self-possessed 
grace.'  George  Eliot. 

Bloodguiltless  (blud'gilt-les),  a.  Free  from 
the  guilt  or  crime  of  shedding  blood,  or 
murder.  Walpole. 

Bloused  (bloust),  p.  and  a.  Wearing  a 
blouse.  'A  bloused  and  bearded  French- 
man or  two.'  Kingsley. 

Blowing  (blo'ing),  »i.  Same  as  Bloiren.  'On 
a  lark  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing).' 
Byron. 

Blustery  (blus'ter-i),  a.  Blustering ;  blus- 
terous; raging;  noisy.  '  A  hollow,  blustery, 
pusillanimous,  and  unsound  one  (charac- 
ter).' Carlyle. 

Boart  (bort),  n.    Same  as  Bort. 

Bock-beer,  Bock-bier  (bok'ber),  n.  [Gr. 
bock-bier,  buck  or  goat  beer,  so  called,  it  is 
said,  from  making  its  consumers  prance  and 
tumble  about  like  a  buck  or  a  goat.]  A  double 
strong  variety  of  lager-beer,  darker  in  colour 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  less  bitter  in  taste, 
and  considerably  more  intoxicating. 

Bom  area  (bo-ma're-a),  n.  A  genus  of  ama- 
ryllidaceous  twining  plants, natives  of  South 
America.  See  SALSILLA. 

Bond,  [add.]  The  state  of  being  deposited 
or  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse  or  store; 
as,  tea  and  wine  still  in  bond. 

Bone-cave  (bon'kav),  n.  A  cave  in  whirh 
are  found  bones  of  extinct  animals,  some- 
times together  with  the  bones  of  man  or 
other  traces  of  his  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence. 

Bone-glue  (bon'glu),  «.  An  inferior  kind  of 
glue  obtained  from  bones. 

Boobyism  (bo'bi-izm),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  a  booby;  stupidity;  foolishness. 
'  Lamentable  ignorance  and  boobyism  on  the 
stage  of  a  private  theatre.'  Dickens. 

Booking-clerk  (bnk'ing-klark),  n.  The  clerk 
or  official  who  supplies  passengers  with 
tickets  at  a  booking-office. 

Bookwright  (buk'rit),  n.  A  writer  of  book?; 
an  author:  a  term  of  slight  contempt. 
Kingsley. 

Boot-Stocking  (bot'stok-ing),  n.  A  larfre 
stocking  which  covers  the  le*;  like  a  jack- 
boot. '  His  boot-stockings  coming  high  above 
the  knees.'  Southey. 

Boroglyceride  (bo-ro-gli'se-rid),  n.  An 
antiseptic  compound  introduced  by  Prof. 
Barff,  consisting  of  92  parts  of  glycerine  to 
62  parts  of  boracic  acid,  to  which  is  added, 
when  used  to  preserve  meat,  oysters,  milk, 
eggs,  &c.,  about  fifty  times  its  weight  in 
water. 

Bottle-bellied  (bot'1-bcl-lid),  a.  Having  a 
belly  shaped  like  a  bottle;  having  a  swell- 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      J',  Sc.  fey. 
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ing  out  prominent  belly.  'Some  choleric, 
vMle-bellied.  old  spider.'  W.  Irving. 

Bottler  (bot'ler),  «.  One  who  bottles;  spe- 
cifically, one  whose  occupation  it  is  to  put 
liquors,  as  wine,  spirits,  ale,  &e. ,  into  bottles, 
and  sell  the  bottled  liquor. 

Bough  (bou),  v.t.  To  cover  over  or  shade 
witli  boughs. 

A  mossy  track,  all  over  boughed 
For  half  a  mile  or  more.  Coleridge. 

Bouleversement  (bol-vers-man),  w.  [Fr] 
The  act  of  overthrowing  or  overturning; 
thi-  state  of  being  overthrown  or  overturned; 
overthrow ;  overturn ;  subversion ;  hence, 
generally,  convulsion  or  confusion. 

Bowstring-bridge  (bo'string-brij),  n.  Same 
as  Tension-bridge. 

Box,  71.  [add.]  The  phrase  to  be  in  the 
wrong  box  has,  it  seems,  a  respectable  anti- 
quity. 

If  you  will  hear  how  St.  Augustine  expoundeth 
that  place,  you  shall  perceive  that  you  are  in  a 
•wrong  box.  Ridley  (1554). 

I  perceive  that  you  and  I  are  in  a  wrong  box. 

y.  CW.//(.588). 

Boycott  (boiTtot),  v.t.  [From  Captain  Boy- 
cott, an  Irish  landlord,  the  first  prominent 
victim  of  the  system.]  To  combine  in  re- 
fining to  work  to,  to  buy  or  sell  with,  or  in 
general  to  give  assistance  to,  or  have  deal- 
ings with, on  account  of  difference  of  opinion 
or  the  like  in  social  and  political  matters: 
a  word  introduced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Land  League  in  Ireland  in  1880. 

Koycotting  was  not  only  used  to  punish  evicting 
landlords  and  agents,  tenants  guilty  of  paying  rent, 
and  tradesmen  who  ventured  to  hold  dealings  with 
those  against  whom  the  League  had  pronounced  its 
anathema ;  but  the  League  was  now  strong  enough 
to  use  this  means  as  an  instrument  of  extending  its 
organization  and  filling  its  coffers.  Shopkeepers  who 
refused  to  join  and  subscribe  received  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  custom ; 
recalcitrant  farmers  found  themselves  without  a  mar- 
ket for  their  crops  and  cattle. 

Annual  Register  (1880). 

Brass,  [add.]  1.  In  its  colloquial  and  slang 
senses  the  use  of  the  word  is  by  no  means 
modern;  namely,  (a)  money. 

We  should  scorn  each  bribing  varlet's  brass. 

Bf.  Hall. 

(b)  Impudence;  shamelessness. 

She  in  her  defence  made  him  appear  such  a  rogue 
that  the  chief  justice  wondered  he  had  the  brass  to 
appear  in  a  court  of  justice.  Roger  North. 

2.  pi.  The  brass  musical  instruments  in  a 
band  or  orchestra. 

Bread-basket  (bredTjas-ket),  n.  1.  A  pa- 
pier maclie  or  metal  tray  used  for  holding 
bread  at  table.— 2.  The  stomach.  [Slang  ] 

Another  came  up  to  second  him,  but  1  let  drive  at 
the  mark,  made  the  soup-maigre  rumble  in  his  bread- 
basket, and  laid  him  sprawling.  Foote. 

Breadwinner  (bred'win'er),  n.  One  who 
works  for  the  support  of  himself  or  of  him- 
self and  a  family  ;  a  member  of  that  section 
of  the  community  whose  earnings  support 
both  themselves  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Breech-block  (brech'blok),  n.  A  movable 
piece  at  the  breech  of  a  breech-loading  gun 
which  is  withdrawn  for  the  insertion  of  the 
charge  and  closed  before  firing  to  receive 
the  impact  of  the  recoil.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Breech -pin,  Breech -screw  (brech'pin. 
brech'skro),  n.  A  plug  screwed  into  the 
rear  end  of  the  barrel  of  a  breech-loading 
firearm  forming  the  bottom  of  the  charge 
chamber.  K.  H.  Knight. 

Breech-sight  (brech'sit),  n.  The  graduated 
sight  at  the  breech  of  a  gun.  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  front  sight,  serves  to  aim 
the  gun  at  an  object.  E.  B.  Knight. 

Briar-root  (bri'er-rot),  «.  [The  first  part  of 
this  word  is  a  corruption  of  Fr.  bruyere, 
heath.]  Ths  root  of  the  white  heath,  a  shrub 
often  growing  to  a  large  size.  The  roots 
are  gathered  extensively  hi  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Corsica  for  the  purpose  of 
being  made  into  the  tobacco-pipes  now  so 
much  used  under  the  name  of  briar-root 


Bric-a-brac  (brik-a-brak).  n.  [Fr.  Accord- 
ing to  Littre^  based  on  the  phrase  de  brw  et 
de  broc,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  brie  being  an 
old  word  meaning  a  kind  of  trap  for  catch- 
ing birds,  *c.,  and  broc,  a  pitcher  or  jug. 
Bric-abrac  would  therefore  be  literally  ob- 
jects collected  by  hook  or  crook.]  A  col- 
lection of  objects  having  a  certain  interest 
or  value  from  their  rarity,  antiquity,  or  the 
like,  as  old  furniture,  plate,  china,  curio- 
sities; articles  of  vertu. 

Two  things  only  jarred  on  his  eye  in  his  hurried 

? lance  round  the  room ;  there  was  too  much  bric-a- 
rac,  and  too  many  flowers.  H.  Kingsley. 


Bridgeless  (brij'les),  a.  Without  a  bridge; 
in  it  rapable  of  being  spanned  as  by  a  bridge. 
•  llri'l<Kless  tide.'  Southey. 

Bristol  Milk.  A  mixed  beverage  of  which 
sherry  is  the  chief  ingredient.  '  Plenty  of 
brave  wine,  and  above  all  Bristol  milk.' 
I'epys.  'A  rich  beverage  made  of  the  best 
Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole 
kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.'  Macaulay. 

Broach-turner  (broch'ter-ner),  11.  A  menial 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  turn  a  broach ;  a 
turnspit. 

Dishwasher  and  broach-turner,  loon  !  to  me 
Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

Tennyson. 

Bronzify  (bronz'i-fi),  v.t.  To  represent  in  a 
bronze  figure  or  statue;  to  cast  in  bronze. 

St.  Michael  descending  upon  the  Fiend  has  been 
caught  and  bronzified  just  as  he  lighted  on  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  Thackeray. 

Broom  (brbm),  v.t.  To  sweep,  or  clear  away, 
as  \vith  a  broom.  'The  poor  old  workpeople 
brooming  away  the  fallen  leaves.'  Thack- 
eray. 

Brumous  (bro'mus),  a.  [L.  bruma,  the  win- 
ter season.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  win- 
ter; hence,  foggy;  misty;  dull  and  sunless; 
as,  a  brumous  climate. 

Brushman  (brush/man),  n.    A  painter. 

How  difficult  in  artists  to  allow 

To  brother  brushmen  even  a  grain  of  merit  1 

Dr.  Wolcot. 

Brusquerie  (brusk-re).  [Fr.  ]  Sameas.Bn<s&- 
ness. 

Dorothea  looked  straight  before  her,  and  spoke 
with  cold  brusquerie.  George  Eliot. 

Bubble  and  Squeak.  A  dish  consisting  of 
fried  beef  and  cabbage :  probably  so  called 
from  the  sounds  made  during  frying.  Some- 
times also  used  contemptuously  for  some- 
thing specious,  deceptive,  worthless. 

Rank  and  title !  bubble  and  squeak  I    No !  not  half 

so  good  as  bubble  and  squeak:  English  beef  and 

good  cabbage.     But  foreign  rank  and  title;  foreign 

cabbage  and  beef!  foreign  bubble  and  foreign  squeak. 

Ld.  Lytton. 

Bucclnatory  (buk'siu-a-to-ri),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  buccinator  or  trumpeter's 
muscle.  'The  buccinatory  muscles  along 
his  cheeks.'  Sterne. 

Bull-dog,  [add.  ]  1.  A  cant  name  for  a 
pistol :  compare  Barker. 

'  I  have  always  a  brace  of  bull-dogs  about  me.' .  .  . 
So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly 
finished,  and  richly  mounted  pair  of  pistols. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  A  bailiff. 

I  sent  for  a  couple  of  bull-dogs,  and  arrested  him. 
Farquttar. 

Bulldoze  (bul'doz),  v.t.  1.  To  administer  a 
dozen  strokes  of  a  bull  whip  or  cowhide  to, 
a  mode  of  summary  punishment  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  action 
of  the  law  was  considered  too  slack  or  dila- 
tory.—2.  To  intimidate  at  elections,  as  ne- 
groes by  the  whites,  to  influence  their  votes; 
hence,  to  exercise  political  influence  on  in 
any  way.  [Recent  American  political  slang.  ] 

Bulldozer  (bul'doz-er),  n.  One  who  bull- 
dozes. 

Burlap  (berlap),  n.  A  coarse,  heavy,  textile 
fabric  of  jute,  tlax,  manilla,  or  hemp  used 
for  bags  or  wrappers.  A  superior  quality  is 
sometimes  manufactured  and  made  into 
curtains. 

Burnet-saxlfrage  (  ber'net-sak'sl-fraj ),  ». 
J'impinella  Saxtfraga.  See  PIMPINELLA. 

Burrower  (bu'ro-er),  n.  One  who  burrows; 
specifically,  an  animal,  such  as  the  rabbit, 
which  excavates  and  inhabits  burrows  or 
holes  in  the  earth;  a  burrowing  animal. 

Butch  (buch),  v.t.    To  butcher.    [Bare.] 

Take  thy  huge  offal  and  white  liver  hence, 

Or  in  a  twinkling  of  this  true  blue  steel 

1  shall  be  butt/ting  thee  from  nape  to  rump. 

Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Butter-weight  (but'er-wat),  n.  More  than 
full  weight ;  a  larger  or  more  liberal  allow- 
ance than  is  usual  or  stipulated  for :  from 
an  old  local  custom  of  allowing  18  to  22  oz. 
to  the  pound  of  butter.  Swift. 

Butthorn  (but'thorn),  n.  [The  first  part  of 
the  word  is  probably  the  but  of  halibut,  the 
second  part  from  its  spiny  surface.  ]  A  kind 
of  star-fish,  Asteriae  aurantiaca.  See  STAR- 

Buyable  (bi'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  beingbought 
or  of  being  obtained  for  money. 

The  spiritual  fire  which  is  in  that  man  ...  is  not 
buyable™  saleable.  Carlyle. 

By-product  (bi'prod-ukt),  n.  A  secondary 
or  additional  product;  something  produced, 
as  in  the  course  of  a  manufacture,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  product  or  material 
as,  wood-tar  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  for  the 
man ufactureof  wood-vinegar  or  wood-spirit 


c. 


Cabinet  (kab'in-et),  a.  Confidential;  secret; 
private.  In  accordance  with  this  sense  the 
term  cabinet  council  was  long  in  general  iibe 
before  it  became  specifically  applied  in  po- 
litics. 

Those  are  cabinet  councils 
And  not  to  be  communicated.        Massiitger. 
Others  still  gape  t'  anticipate 
The  cabinet  designs  of  Fate.      Hudibras. 

3acao-butter  (ka-ka'6-but-er),  n.  The  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  chocolate- 
tree  (Theobroma  Cacao).  See  CACAO. 

Sacodoxy  (kak'6-dok-si),  7i.  [Gr  kafcog,  bad. 
and  doxa,  doctrine.  ]  A  false  or  wrong 
opinion  or  opinions;  erroneous  doctrine,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  religion;  heresy. 

CacogastriC  (kak'6-gas-trik),  o.  [Or.  kakos, 
bad,  and  gaster,  the  stomach.]  Pertaining 
to  a  disordered  stomach  or  dyspepsia ;  dys- 
peptic. '  The  woes  that  chequer  this  imper- 
fect cacogastric  state  of  existence.'  Carlyle. 

Jadre  (ka-dr),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  qnadrum,  a 
square.]  A  list  of  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  a  regiment 
forming  the  staff ;  the  skeleton  of  a  regi- 
ment; the  staff. 

Csesarism  (se'zer-izm),  n.  A  system  of  gov- 
ernment resembling  that  of  a  Ccesar  or  em- 
peror; despotic  sway  exercised  by  one  who 
has  been  put  in  power  by  the  popular  will; 
imperialism. 

Call  [add.]  Also,  calf -skin  leather;  as,  a 
book  bound  in  calf. 

Calf-love  (kaf'luv),  n.  A  youthful,  romantic 
passion  or  affection,  as  opposed  to  a  serious, 
lasting  attachment  or  love. 

It's  a  girl's  fancy,  just,  a  kind  o'  calf-love:  let  it  go 
by.  Mrs.  Iraskell. 

CaliglnoBlty  (ka-lij'i-nos"i-ti),  n.  Same  as 
Calujinouxnews. 

I  dare  not  ask  the  oracles ;  I  prefer  a  cheerful 
cali£inosity.  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  say. 

George  Eliot. 

Calorescence  (kal-o-res'ens),  n.  [L.  color, 
heat.  ]  In  physics,  the  transmutation  of  heat 
rays  into  others  of  higher  ref  rangibility ;  a 
peculiar  transmutation  of  the  invisible  cal- 
orific rays,  observable  beyond  the  red  rays 
of  the  spectrum  of  solar  and  electric  light, 
into  visible  luminous  rays,  by  passing  them 
through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  which  intercepts  the  luminous 
rays  and  transmits  the  calorific.  The  latter, 
when  brought  to  a  focus,  produce  a  heat 
strong  enoitgh  to  ignite  combustible  sub- 
stances, and  to  heat  up  metals  to  incandes- 
cence; the  less  refrangible  calorific  rays 
being  converted  into  rays  of  higher  refran- 
gibility,  whereby  they  become  luminous. 

Calotte  (ka-lof),  n.  [Fr.]  A  skull-cap;  es- 
pecially, a  skull-cap  worn  by  ecclesiastics. 

Calotypist  (kal'o-tip-ist),  n.  One  who  takes 
photographs  by  the  calotype  process:  in  the 
extract  used  loosely  and  equivalent  to  pho- 
tographer. 

I  imprint  her  fast 

On  tne  void  at  last. 
As  the  sun  does  whom  he  will 
By  the  Calotypist 's  skill.          Browning. 

Camestres  (ka-mes'trez),n.  In  logic,  a  mne- 
monic word  designating  a  syllogism  of  the 
second  figure,  having  a  universal  affirmative 
major  premiss,  a  universal  negative  minor, 
and  a  universal  negative  conclusion. 

Campaign  (kam-pan'),  v.t.  To  employ  in 
campaigns.  'An  old  soldier  .  .  .  who  had 
been  campaigned,  and  worn  out  to  death  in 
the  service.'  Sterne. 

Candlewood  (kan'dl-wnd),  n.  The  wood  of 
a  West  Indian  resinous  tree,  Amyris  bal- 
samifera.  Called  also  Rhodeswood. 

Cannabin  (kan'na-biu),  n.  A  poisonous  resin 
extracted  from  hemp,  by  exhausting  the 
bruised  plant  (Cannabis  indica)  with  alco- 
hol To  this  resin  are  due  the  narcotic 
effects  of  hashish  or  bhang.  See  BHANG. 

Cannibal,  71.  [add.]  An  animal  that  eats 
the  flesh  of  members  of  its  own  or  kindred 
species. 

They  (worms)  are  cannibals,  for  the  two  halves  of 
a  dead  worm  placed  in  two  of  the  pots  were  dragged 
into  the  burrows  and  gnawed.  A"  «""• 

Canoeist,  Canoist  (ka-nb'ist),  n.  One  who 
practises  the  paddling  of  a  canoe;  one  skilled 
in  the  management  of  a  canoe. 

Canstlckt  (kan'stik),  n.  A  candlestick.  Shak. 
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Cantabank  (kan'ta-b.-mgkX  n.  [L.  cantare, 
freq.  of  cano,  to  sing,  and  It.  banco,  a  bench. 
Comp.  MOUNTEBANK  J  A  singer  on  a  stage 
or  platform ;  hence,  a  common  ballad-singer : 
in  contempt.  [Rare.  ] 

He  was  no  tavern  canlabank  that  made  it. 
But  a  Squire  minstrel  of  your  Highness'  court. 
SirH.  Taylor. 

Caper-spurge  (ka'per-sperj).n.  SeeSpuRGE. 

Capital  (kap'i-tal),  v.t.  To  furnish  or  crown 
with  a  capital,  as  a  pillar  or  column.  'The 
white  column  capitalled  with  gilding.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Capitalism  (kap'i.tal-izm),  n.  The  state  of 
having  capital  or  property ;  possession  of 
capital. 

The  sense  of  capitalism  sobered  and  dignified  Paul 
de  Florae.  Thackeray. 

Carburet  (kar'hu-ret), ».(.  To  combine  with 
carbon  or  a  compound  of  it;  specifically,  to 
saturate,  as  inflammable  vapour,  by  passing 
it  through  or  over  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  for 
the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  illuminating 
power.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Carburetor  (karl>u-ret-er),  n.  An  appar- 
atus of  various  forms  by  which  coal-gas,  hy- 
drogen, or  air  is  passed  through  or  over  a 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  to  confer  or  intensify 
illuminating  power.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Carburize  (kartm-riz),  v.t.  Same  as  Car- 
buret, in  Supp. 

Carder  (kanl'er),  n.  One  of  an  association 
of  Irish  rebels,  so  termed  because  they  pun- 
ished their  victims  by  driving  a  wool  or  flax 
card  into  their  backs  and  then  dragging  it 
down  along  the  spine.  Miss  Edgewarth. 

This  shall  a  Carder,  that  a  White-boy  be; 
Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands.     Hood. 

Cardophagi  (kar-dof'a-ji),n.^.  [Or.  kardo*. 
a  thistle,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Eaters  of 
thistles;  hence,  donkeys. 

Kick  and  abuse  him,  you  who  have  never  brayed ; 
but  bear  with  him  all  honest  fellow  cardophagi; 
long-eared  messmates,  recognize  a  brother  donkey' 
Thackeray. 

Carina,  n.  [add.]  In  zool.  a  prominent 
median  ridge  or  keel  in  the  sternum  of  all 
existing  birds  except  the  Cursores. 

Carnage  (kuVnaj),  v.t.  To  strew  or  cover 
with  carnage  or  slaughtered  bodies.  '  That 
carnayed  plain.'  Soitthey. 

Carnarie.t  Carnaryt  (kaYna-ri),  n.  [L. 
cam,  carnis,  flesh.]  A  bone-house  attached 
to  a  church  or  burial-place ;  charnel-house. 

Carnatet  (kar'nat),  a.  Invested  with  or  em- 
bodied in  flesh:  same  as  the  modern  Incar- 
nate, which  word,  however,  is  used  in  the 
extract  as  if  the  in-  were  privative. 

I  fear  nothing  .  .  .  that  devil  carnate  or  incarnate 
can  fairly  do  against  a  virtue  so  established. 

Richardson. 

Carpenter  (kar'pen-ter),  v.i.  To  do  carpen- 
ters work;  to  practise  carpentry. 

He  varnished,  he  carpentered,  he  glued. 

Misi  Austin. 

Mr.  Grimwig  plants,  fishes,  and  carpenters  with 
great  ardour.  Dickens. 

Carriage-company  (kar'rij-kum-pa-ni),  n. 
People  who  keep  their  carriages;  those 
wealthy  people  who  pay  visits,  &c.,  in  their 
own  carriages. 

There  is  no  phrase  more  elegant  and  to  my  taste 
than  that  in  which  people  are  described  as  '  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  carriage^ornpany.'  Thackeray. 

Carriaged  (kar^'d),  a.  Behaved;  mannered. 
See  CARRIAGE,  n.  5.  'A  fine  lady  .  .  .  very 
well  carrianed  and  mighty  discreet.'  Pepys. 

Castellar  (kas-tel'er),  o.  Belonging  or  per- 
taining to  a  castle.  'Ancient  caste  liar  dun- 
geons.' Walpole. 

Casting,  n.    [add.]    Same  as  Worm-cast. 

I  resolved  ...  to  weigh  all  the  casting's  thrown  up 
within  a  given  time  in  a  measured  space,  instead  of 
ascertaining  the  rate  at  which  objects  left  on  the  sur- 
face were  buried  by  worms.  Darruin. 

Castle,  [add.]  Formerly  a  term  applied  to 
a  kind  of  helmet.  Some  commentators  have 
unnecessarily  given  casque  or  helmet  as  the 
equivalent  of  castle  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended  Rome, 

And  reared  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe. 

Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  t   Shak, 

Castrate  (kas'trat),  n.  One  who  has  been 
castrated,  gelded,  or  emasculated;  a  eunuch. 

Casualism  (kazh'u-al-izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
that  all  things  exist  or  that  all  events  happen 
by  chance,  that  is,  with  an  efficient,  intelli- 
gent cause,  and  without  design. 

Casualist(kazh'u-al-ist).;i.  One  who  believes 
in  the  doctrine  of  casualism. 

Cataelysmist  (kat'a-kliz-mist),  n.  One  who 
believes  that  many  important  geological  phe- 
nomena are  due  to  cataclysms. 


Catapultier(kat'a-pul-ter),;i.  One  who  man- 
ages or  discharges  missiles  from  a  catapult 
C.  Reade. 

Catastrophism  (ka-tas'tro -fizni),  n.  The 
theory  or  doctrine  that  geological  changes 
are  due  to  catastrophes  or  sudden,  viulent 
physical  causes,  rather  than  to  continuous 
and  uniform  processes. 

Cathood  (kat'hud),  n.     The  state  of  being 

H  Cilt. 

Decidedly  my  kitten  should  never  attain  to  cathood 
Sauthey. 

Cat-thyme  (kat'tlm),  n.  Teucrimn  ilannn, 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  Labiata;,  one  of 
tin-  1:1  i  mamlers,  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Caulker  (kak'er),  n.  [Perhaps  so  called  from 
being  regarded  as  keeping  all  tight,  keeping 
out  the  wet.  ]  A  dram  ;  a  glass  or  other 
small  quantity  of  spirits.  [Slang.] 

Take  a  canlkert    .    .    .    No?     Tak'  a  drap  o' 
kindness  yet  for  auld  langsyne.  Kingsley. 

Causationism  (ka-za'shon-izm),  n.  Same 
as  Law  of  Universal  Causation.  See  under 
CAUSATION. 

Causationlst  (ka-za'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
believes  in  causationism  or  in  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  causation. 

Causeuse  (ko-zez),  n.  (Fr.,  from  causer,  to 
converse.]  A  small  sofa  or  settee  for  seat- 
ing two  persons. 

Cavo-rilievo  (ka'vo-re-le-a'v6),  n.  [It.]  In 
sculp,  a  kind  of  relief  in  which  the  highest 


Cavo-rilievo — Wall-sculpture,  Great  Temple  of 
Philce,  Egypt. 

surface  is  only  level  with  the  plane  of  the 
original  stone.  Sculpture  of  this  kind  is 
much  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
walls  of  Egyptian  temples. 

Ceiba(sa-e'baortha-e'ba),  ?i.  [Sp.]  Thesilk- 
cotton  tree  (Bombax  Ceiba).  See  BOMBAX. 

Celadon  (sel'a-don),  n.  A  soft,  pale,  sea- 
green  colour,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  romance  Astree,  popular  in 
France  in  the  Louis  XIV.  epoch.  'Porce- 
lain beautiful  with  celadon.'  Longfellow. 

Celluloid  (sel'lu-loid),  n.  [From  cellu- 
lose, and  Or.  eidos,  resemblance.)  An  arti- 
ficial substance,  chiefly  composed  of  cellu- 
lose or  vegetable  flbrine,  and  much  used  as  a 
substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  coral,  Ac.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  piano-keys,  buttons,  billiard- 
balls,  shirt  cuffs,  <Sc.  The  cellulose  is  first 
reduced  by  acids  to  pyroxyline,  camphor  is 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  subjected  to 
immense  hydraulic  pressure.  The  compound 
may  then  be  moulded  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  any  desired  shape,  and  it  becomes  hard, 
elastic,  and  capable  of  taking  on  a  fine  finish. 

Cenogamy(se-nog'a-mi),  n.  Same  as  Ccenog- 
amy. 

Cental  (sen'tal),  o.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  hundred; 
reckoning  or  proceeding  by  the  hundred. 

Centrifugence  (sen-trif'u-jens),  n.  The  ten- 
dency to  fly  off  from  the  centre;  centrifugal 
force  or  tendency.  Emerson. 

Centumvlrate.  [add.]  A  body  of  a  hundred 
men.  '  Finding  food  and  raiment  all  that 
term  for  a  centummrate  of  the  profession.' 
Sterne. 

Cephalotripsy  (sef  'a-16-trip-si),  n.  In  obstet- 
rics, the  act  or  practice  of  operating  with  the 
cephalotribe;  the  operation  of  crushing  the 
head  of  the  fcetus  in  the  womb  to  facilitate 
delivery.  Dunglison. 

Cerebralism  (ser'e-bral-izm),  n.  In  psychol. 
the  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  mental  opera- 
tions arise  from  the  activity  of  the  cerebrum 
or  brain. 

Cerebralist(ser'e-bral-ist),  n.  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  cerebralism. 

Chalcididie  (kal-sid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Or.  chalHs, 
a  kind  of  lizard,  and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  A 


family  of  lizards,  with  lout;,  snake-like  bodies, 
but  having  minute  fore  and  hind  limbs  pre- 
sent; the  scales  are  rectongular,aml  arranged 
in  tnmreiM  bands  which  do  not  overlap. 
All  the  members  of  the  group  are  American. 
//.  A  Xtcholaon. 

Chalcopyritetkal-ko-pir'It),?*.  [Gr.  talk'*, 
copper,  And  pyrites,  trompyr,  fire.]  Yellow 
or  copper  pyrites.  See  under  PYRITES. 

Chancery,  [add.]  A  pugilistic  term  for  the 
position  of  ail  opponent's  head  when  it  is 
imder  one's  arm,  so  that  it  may  be  held  and 
ponimelled  severely,  the  victim  meanwhile 
being  unable  to  retaliate  effectively;  hence, 
sometimes  figuratively  used  of  an  awkward 
fix  or  predicament 

Change,  [add.]— To  put  the  change  on,  to 
trick;  to  mislead;  to  deceive;  to  humbug. 

I  have  put  the  change  upon  her  that  she  may  be 
otherwise  employed.  Congreve. 

You  cannot  fat  the  change  on  me  so  easy  as  you 
think,  for  I  have  lived  among  the  quick-stirring  spirits 
of  the  age  too  long  to  swallow  chaff  for  grain. 

Sir  li:  Scott. 

Chaplet  (chaplet),  v.t.  To  crown  or  adorn 
with  a  i-haplet.  '  His  forehead  chapleted 
green  with  wreathy  hop.'  Browning. 

Chapter,  v.t.  [add.]  To  divide  or  arrange 
into  chapters,  as  a  literary  composition. 

Chattiness  (chat'ti-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  chatty;  talkativeness. 

Chauvinist  (sho'vin-ist},  n.  A  person  im- 
bued with  chauvinisme;  a  chauvin. 

Chauvinistic  (sho-vin-ist'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  chauvinisme;  fanati- 
cally devoted  to  any  cause. 

Cheeper  (chep'e»,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cheeps,  as  a  young  chicken ;  specifically, 
among  sportsmen,  the  young  of  the  grouse 
and  some  other  game  birds. 

Cheese,  n.  [add.]  The  inflated  appearance 
of  a  gown  or  petticoat  resulting  from  whirl- 
ing round  and  making  a  low  curtsey;  hence, 
a  low  curtsey. 

What  more  reasonable  thing  could  she  do  than 
amuse  herself  with  making  cheeses!  that  is,  whirling 
round  .  .  .  until  the  petticoat  is  inflated  like  a  balloon 
and  then  sinking  into  a  curtsey.  De  Quincey. 

She  and  her  sister  both  made  these  cheeses  in  com- 
pliment to  the  new-comer,  and  with  much  stately 
agility.  Thackeray. 

Chemico-electric  (kem'i-ko-e-lek"trik),  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  electricity  result- 
ing from  chemical  action;  galvanism;  also, 
pertaining  to  chemical  action  resulting  from 
electricity. 

Chemosmo  sis  ( kem  -  os  -  mo '  sis ),  n.  [  From 
chein-  in  chemistry,  and  osmosis,]  Chemical 
action  acting  through  an  intervening  mem- 
brane, as  parchment,  paper,  <fcc. 

Chemosniotic  (kem-os-mot'ik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  chem osmosis. 

Childkind  ( child ' kind ),  n.  [Child  and 
kind,  on  type  of  mankind,  womankind.  ] 
Children  generally.  '  All  mankind,  woman- 
kind, and' childkind,'  Carlyle. 

Chinkers  (chingk'erz),  n.  pi.  Coin;  money. 
[Slang.] 

Are  men  like  us  to  be  entrapped  and  sold 

And  see  no  money  down.  Sir  Hurly-Burly?    .     .     . 

So  let  us  see  your  chinkers.  Sir  H,  Taylor, 

Chirographosophic  (ki'ro-graf 6-sof'ik),  n. 
[Gr.  cheir,  the  hand,  giaphd,  to  write,  and 
sophos,  wise.]  An  expert  in  chirography;  a 
judge  of  handwriting.  Kingsley.  [Rare.] 

Chirotony  (ki-rot'o-ni),  n.  [Gr.  cheir,  the 
hand,  and  teino,  to  hold  out.]  Imposition 
of  hands  in  ordaining  priests. 

Chivalresque  (shiv'al-resk),  a.  [Fr.  chev- 
aleresqiie.]  Pertaining  to  chivalry;  chival- 
rous. '  Some  warrior  in  a  chivalresque  ro- 
mance.' Slug  Burney. 

Chloralism  (kld'ral-izm),  n.  In  mtd.  a 
morbid  state  of  the  system  arising  from  the 
incautious  or  habitual  use  of  chloral. 

Chcerogryl  (ke'ro-gril),  n.  [Gr.  choiros,  a 
hog,  and  gryllos,  a  pig.]  A  name  of  the 
Hyrax  gyriacus  or  rock-rabbit 

Chceropotamus  (ker-o-pot'a-mus),  n.  [Gr. 
choiros,  a  hog,  and  potamos,  a  river.  ]  A 
genus  of  fossil  ungulate  quadrupeds  of  the 
group  Suidse,  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Montmartre, 
near  Paris. 

Chokey  (chok'i),  a.  1.  Same  as  Choky.— 
2.  Inclined  to  choke;  having  a  choking  sen- 
sation in  the  throat.  [Colloq.] 

The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather 
chokey.  T,  Hughes. 

Choral,  a.  [add.]—  Choral  service,  a  church 
service  of  song:  said  to  bepartly  choral  when 
only  canticles,  hymns,  <tc.,  are  chanted  or 
sung,  and  wholly  choral  when,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  veraicles,  responses,  &c.,are 
chanted  or  sung. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       J',  Sc.  ley. 
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Christdorn  (kris'dum),  n.  The  rule  or 
service  of  Christ,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom.  [Rare.] 

They  know  the  grief  of  men  without  its  wisdom ; 

They  sink  in  man's  despair  without  its  calm ; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Cb,romatism(kr6'm;i-tizm),n,  1.  Chromatic 
aberration.  See  ABERRATION,  3.— 2.  Same 
as  Chrt'Hiistu. 

ChromophotOgraphy(kr6'm6-fd-tog"ra-fi), 
n.  The  art  or  process  uf  producing  coloured 
photographic  pictures.  See  CHROMATYHE. 

Chromotypography  ( kro'mo -ti-pog"ra-fl ), 
n.  Typography  iu  colours;  the  art  of  print- 
ing with  type  in  various  colours. 

Chrom ©xylography  (kro'm6-zi-log"ra-fl ), 
n.  The  urt  or  process  of  producing  wood 
engraving's  in  various  colours. 

Chrysaniline(kris-an'i-lin).  n.  [Gr.  chrysos, 
gold,  and  E.  aniline.]  (C2oHl7N3.)  A  beau- 
tiful yellow  colouring  matter  obtained  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  ms- 
aniline,  and  considered  a  splendid  dye  for 
silk  and  wool.  Called  also  Aniline  Yellow. 

Chrysophyll  (kris'o-fll),  n.  [Gr.  chrysos, 
gold,  and  pfiyllon,&\ea.f.]  The  bright  golden 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  plants ;  xantno- 
phyll. 

Chthonophagia,  Chthonophagy  (thon-6- 
fa'ji-a,  tho-nof  a-ji),n.  [Gr.chtkun,  chthonos, 
earth,  and  phago,  to  eat.]  Dirt- eating; 
cachexia  Africana.  See  DIRT-EATING. 

Ciclatoun,  t  n.  Same  as  Siclatoun.  Chaucer. 

Circumnutate  (ser-kum-nu'tat),u.i.  [L.  cir- 
citm,  rutind,  atul  nuto,  freq.  from  nuo,  to 
nod.]  To  nod  or  turn  round;  specifically, 
in  bot.  to  move  round  in  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  path :  said  of  the  stem 
and  other  organs  of  a  plant.  See  CIRCUM- 

NUTATIOX. 

It  will  be  shown  that  apparently  every  growing 
part  of  every  plant  is  continually  circumuutating, 
though  often  on  a  small  scale.  Darwin. 

Circumnutation  (ser'kum-nu-ta"8hon),  n. 
A  nodding  or  inclining  round  about;  speci- 
fically, in  bot.  the  continuous  motion  of  every 
part  or  organ  of  every  plant,  in  which  it  de- 
scribes irregular  elliptical  or  oval  figures; 
as,  for  instance,  the  apex  of  a  stem,  after 
pointing  in  one  direction  commonly  moves 
back  to  the  opposite  side,  not,  however,  re- 
turning along  the  same  line.  While  describ- 
ing such  figures,  the  apex  often  travels  in  a 
zigzag  line,  or  makes  small  subordinate  loops 
or  triangles. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  at  present  conclude  that  in- 
creased growth  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other,  is  a  secondary  effect,  and  that  the  increased 
turgescence  of  the  cells,  together  with  the  extensi- 
bility of  their  walls  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  move- 
ment of  Circumnutation.  Darwin. 

Cirque-couchant  (sirk-kb'shant),  a.  [Fr. 
cirque,  a  circus,  and  couchant,  lying.  ]  Lying 
coiled  up.  [Rare.  ] 

He  found  a  palpitating  snake, 
Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  dusky  brake. 
Keats. 

Citizenry  (sit'i-zen-ri),  n.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  city,  as  opposed  to  country  people,  or  to 
the  military,  <tc. ;  townspeople. 

No  Spanish  soldiery  nor  citizenry,  showed  the 
least  disposition  to  join  him.  Cartyle.  . 

Citron,  n.  { add.  ]  Same  as  Citron-water. 
'Drinking  citron  with  his  Grace/  Miscel- 
lanies by  Swift,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot. 

Clam  ( klam ),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
having  or  conveying  a  cold,  moist,  viscous 
feeling;  clamminess.  'Corruption,  and  the 
clam  of  death.'  Carlyle. 

Clap-Stick  (klap'stik),  n.  A  kind  of  wooden 
rattle  or  clapper  used  in  raising  an  alarm  or 
the  like. 

He  was  not  disturbed  .  .  .  by  the  watchmen's  rap- 
pers or  clap-sticks.  Southey. 

.  Clastic  (klas'tik),  a.  [Gr.  klastos,  broken.] 
Relating  to  what  may  be  taken  to  pieces ; 
as,  clastic  anatomy,  the  art  of  putting  to- 
gether or  taking  apart  the  pieces  of  a  mani- 
kin. 

Clergy,  n.  [add.]  Persona  connected  with 
the  clerical  profession  or  the  religious  or- 
ders. 

I  found  the  clergy  in  general  persons  of  moderate 
minds  and  decorous  manners;  I  include  the  seculars 
and  regulars  of  both  sexes.  Burke. 

Clergywoman  (klei'ji-wu-man),  n.  A  wo- 
man connected  with  the  clergy  or  belonging 
to  a  clergyman's  family. 

From  the  clergywomen  of  Windham  down  to  the 
charwomen  the  question  was  discussed. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Clerucliial  (kle-ro'ki-al),  a.  [Gr.  klerouchia 
—kleros,  a  lot,  and  echo,  to  have.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  kind  of  colonial  land  settlement 


(called  a  Me  ranch  fa)  in  ancient  Greece,  by 
which  a  number  of  citizens  obtained  an  allot* 
ment  of  land  in  a  foreign  country  while 
still  retaining  all  the  privileges  of  citizens 
in  their  own  state,  where  they  might  con- 
tinue to  reside.  Bp.  Thirlwall. 

Clod,  "  [add.]  A  bait  used  in  fishing  for 
eels,  and  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  lobworms 
strung  on  to  stout  worsted.  See  CLOD-FISH- 
ING in  Supp. 

Clod-fishing  (klod'fish-ing),  n.  A  method  of 
catching  eels  by  means  of  a  clod  or  bait  of 
lobworms  strung  on  worsted.  The  fisher 
allows  this  bait  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  and  when  he  feels  an  eel  tugging 
he  raises  the  bait  without  a  jerk  from  the 
water,  and  if  successful  he  will  find  the  eel 
has  its  teeth  so  entangled  in  the  worsted  as 
to  be  unable  to  let  go. 

Clodhopping  (klod'hop-ing),  a.  Like  a  clod- 
hopper; loutish;  boorish;  heavy  treading, 
as  one  accustomed  to  walking  on  ploughed 
land. 

What  a  mercy  you  are  shod  with  velvet,  Jane!  a 
clodhopping  messenger  would  never  do  at  this  junc- 
ture. Charlotte  Bronte. 

Close-time  (klos'tlm),  n.  A  certain  season 
of  the  year  during  which  it  is  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  catch  or  kill  winged  game  and 
certain  kinds  of  fish. 

He  had  shot  .  .  .  some  young  wild-ducks,  as, 
though  close-time  was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of 
grouse  were  yet  too  young  for  the  sportsman. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

They  came  on  a  wicked  old  gentleman  breaking 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  catching  perch  in  clase- 
titne  out  of  a  punt.  H.  Kingsley. 

Closure,  ».  [add.]  Specifically,  the  bring- 
ing or  putting  an  end  to  a  debate  so  as  to 
proceed  immediately  to  vote  on  a  question 
or  measure  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  as  a 
parliament,  by  the  decision  of  a  competent 
authority,  as  the  president,  or  by  a  majority 
of  votes  of  the  members  themselves.  Called 
also  Cl6ture,  of  which  French  word  it  is  a 
translation. 

ClOture  (klo-tur),  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  Closure, 
which  see  above. 

Clyfaking  (kli'fak-ing),  n.  Pocket-picking. 
a.  Kingsley.  [Slang.] 

Coadjust  (ko-ad-just'),v.«.  To  adjust  mutu- 
ally or  reciprocally ;  to  fit  to  each  other. 
Owen. 

Coalised  (ko-a-lizd'),  P-  and  a.  Joined  by  a 
coalition;  allied.  'Rash  coalised  kings.' 
Carlyle.  [Rare.] 

Coal-Oil  (kol'oil),  n.     Same  as  Petroleum. 

Coal-scuttle,  n.  [add.]—  Coal-scuttle  bonnet, 
a  woman's  bonnet  shaped  like  a  coal-scuttle, 
and  usually  projecting  far  before  the  face. 
'Miss  Snevellici  .  .  .  glancing  from  the 
depths  of  her  coal-scuttle  bonnet.'  Dickens. 

Coastal  (kost'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
coast  or  shore. 

Coat,  t  n.  [  add.  ]  An  exaction  levied  by 
Charles  I.  on  the  pretext  of  providing  cloth- 
ing for  the  army:  more  usually  called  Coat- 
money.  See  CONDUCT  in  Supp. 

Cob-house  (kobTious),  n.  A  house  built  of 
cob,  that  is  of  a  compost  of  puddled  clay 
and  straw,  or  of  straw,  lime,  and  earth.  'A 
narrow  street  of  cob -houses  whitewashed 
and  thatched.'  H.  Kingsley. 

Cob- wall  (kob'wal),7t.  A  wall  built  up  solid 
of  cob.  See  COB-HOFSK  above. 

Cock,  n.    [add.]    A  familiar  form  of  address 
or  appellation,  preceded  usually  by  ofd.and 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  chap,  fellow, 
boy,  &c. 
He  has  drawn  blood  of  him  yet ;  well  done,  old  cock  I 

Massinger. 

He  was  an  honest  old  cock,  and  loved  his  pipe  and 
a  tankard  of  cider,  as  well  as  the  best  of  us. 

—That  cock  won't  fight,  that  plan  will  not 
do,  that  story  will  not  tell. 

I  tried  to  see  the  arms  on  the  carriage,  but  there 
were  none  ;  so  that  cock  -wouldn't fight.  Kingsley. 

Cock-bread  (kok'bred),  n.  A  kind  of  stimu- 
lating food  given  to  game-cocks. 

You  feed  us  with  cock-bread,  and  arm  us  with  steel 
spurs  that  we  may  mangle  and  kill  each  other  for 
your  sport.  Southey. 

Ccenogamy  (se-nog'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  koinos, 
common,  and  gamoa,  marriage.]  The  state 
of  having  husbands  or  wives  in  common  ;  a 
community  of  husbands  or  wives,  such  as 
exists  among  certain  primitive  tribes. 

Coinless  (koin'les),  a.  Having  no  coin  or 
money  ;  moneyless ;  penniless.  '  Coinless 
bards.'  Win.  Combe. 

Colibrl  (ko-le'bre),  71.  [Said  to  be  the  Carib 
name.]  A  name  given  to  various  species  of 
humming-birds. 

Collaborate  (kol-lab'o-rat),  v.i.  To  work 
jointly  or  together. 


Collective  (kol-lekt'iv),  a.  [auU]-CoHec- 
tit-e  iiute,  in  diplomacy,  a  note  or  official 
communication  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  several  governments. 

Collectivity  (koMek-tiv'i-ti),  n.  Same  as 
Collectiveness.  John  Alurley. 

Collegian  (kol-le'ji-an),  n.  [add.]  An  in- 
mate of  a  debtor's  prison. 

It  became  a  not  unusual  circumstance  for  letters  to 
be  put  under  his  door  at  night  enclosing  half-a-crown 
.  .  .  for  the  Father  of  the  Marshal  sea,  'with  the 
compliments  of  a  collegian  taking  leave.'  Dickens, 

Collocutory  (kol-lok'u-to-ri),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  form  of  a  colloquy  or  con- 
versation ;  colloquial. 

We  proceed  to  give  our  imitation,  which  is  of  the 
Amcebean  or  collocittory  kind.  Aatijacobin. 

ColOCOla  (kol-o-ko'la),  n.  A  ferocious  tiger- 
cat  of  Central  America  (Felts  or  Leopardus 
ferox).  It  equals  or  surpasses  the  ocelots 
in  size,  and  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  ani- 
mals among  which  it  lives,  especially  the 
monkeys. 

Colunmal  (ko-lum'nal),  a.  Same  as  Colum- 
nar. 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock 

Cast  its  dark  outline  there.  Southey. 

Comedietta  (ko-me'di-et"ta),  n.  A  dramatic 
composition  of  the  comedy  class,  but  not  so 
much  elaborated  as  a  regular  comedy,  and 
generally  consisting  of  one  or  at  most  two 
acts. 

Comfortative  t  (kum'fert-at-iv).a.  Tending 
to  promote  comfort;  capable  of  making 
comfortable.  '  Comfortative  and  holesome 
too.'  Udall. 

Comfortative  t  (kum'fert-at-iv),  n.  That 
which  gives  or  ministers  to  comfort. 

The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  ...  as  a  cordial 
and  coinfortative  I  carry  next  my  heart.  Jamis. 

Commercialism  ( kom-mer '  shal-izm ),  n, 
The  doctrines,  tenets,  or  practices  of  com- 
merce or  of  commercial  men.  '  The  buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear  commercialism  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.'  Kingsley. 

Commode  t  (kom-mod'),  a.  [Fr.  commode, 
commodious,  accommodating,  kind.]  Ac- 
commodating ;  obliging.  '  Am  I  not  very 
commode  to  you.'  Gibber. 

Commodelyt  (koro-modli),  adv.  Conve- 
niently. 

It  will  fall  in  very  commodity  between  my  parties. 
.  H.  Walfole. 

Commorairt<kom'mo-rant),  n.  A  resident. 
'  All  my  time  that  I  was  a  commorant  in 
Cambridge/  Bp.  Racket. 

Commote (kom-mof),  v.t.  [See  COMMOTION.] 
To  commove;  to  disturb;  to  stir  up.  Haw- 
thorn. 

Conipesce  (kom-pesO,  v.t.  [L.  compesco,  to 
fasten  together,  to  confine.]  To  hold  in 
check;  to  restrain;  to  curb.  Carlyle. 

CompOSitOUS  (kom-poz'i-tus),  a.  In  bot. 
belonging  to  the  order  Composite;  compo- 
site. Darwin. 

Compulse  (kom-puls'),  v.t.  To  compel;  to 
constrain;  to  oblige.  'Some  are  beaten  and 
compulsed.'  Latimer. 

She  rends  her  woes,  shivers  them  in  compulsed  ab- 
horrence. Charlotte  Bronte. 

Comradery  (kom'rad-ri),  n.  The  state  or 
feeling  of  being  a  comrade;  companionship; 
fellowship. 

Comtism  (kont'izm),  n.  The  philosophical 
system  founded  by  Auguste  Comte;  posi- 
tivism. See  Positive  Philosophy,  under  POSI- 
TIVE. 

Comtist  (kout'ist),  n.     A  disciple  of  Comte; 
a  positivist.     [Also  used  as  an  adjective.] 
Concedence  (kon-sed'ens),  n.    The  act  of 
conceding;  concession.     '  A  mutual  conced- 
ence. '    Richardson. 

Concerned  (kon-sernd'),  p.  and  a.  [add.] 
Confused  with  drink;  slightly  intoxicated. 
'  Not  that  I  know  his  Reverence  was  ever 
concem'd  to  my  knowledge.'  Swift.  'A 
little  as  you  see  concerned  with  liquor.' 
Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Concessible  (kon-ses'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  conceded  or  granted.  '  One  of  the 
most  concessible  postulations  in  nature/ 
Sterne. 

Concretianism  (kon-kre'shan-izm),  n.  [L. 
con,  together,  and  cresco,  ere  turn,  to  grow.] 
The  belief  that  the  soul  was  generated  at 
the  same  time  as,  and  grows  along  with, 
the  body. 

Concutient  (kon-ku'shi-ent),  a.  [See  CON- 
CUSSION.] Coming  suddenly  into  collision; 
meeting  together  with  violence.  'Meet  in 
combat  like  two  concutient  cannon-balls/ 
Thackeray. 

Condottiere  (kon-dot'i-a"ra),  n.  pi.  Con- 
dottieri  (kon-dot'i-a"re).  [It.]  One  of  the 
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leaders  of  certain  bands  of  Italian  military 
adventurers  who,  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, were  ready  to  serve  any  party,  and 
often  practised  warfare  on  their  own  ac- 
count, purely  for  the  sake  of  plunder;  a 
mercenary  soldier;  also,  a  brigand.  Hal- 
lam. 

Conduct  (kon'ilukt),  n.  A  tax  levied  by 
Charles  I.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
travelling  expenses  of  his  soldiers.  '  He  who 
takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct  and  his 
four  nobles  of  Dauegelt.'  Milton.  Called 
also  Conduct-money.  See  COAT  in  Supp. 

Confab  (kon-fab'),  v.i.  To  confabulate;  to 
chat. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  were  dressing,  and  as  usual 
confabbing  Miss  Burney. 

Confection  (kon-fek'shon),  n.  [add.]  The 
art  or  act  of  confecting  or  compounding 
different  substances  into  one  preparation; 
as,  the  confection  of  sweetmeats. 

Confectionary (kon-fek'shon-a-ri).n.  [add.] 
A  room  in  which  confections  are  kept. 
'  The  keys  of  the  stores,  of  the  confectionary, 
of  the  wine  vaults.'  Richardson. 

Conflagrate  (kon-fla'grat),  v.t.  To  burn  up; 
to  consume  with  fire.  '  Conflagrating  the 
poor  man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput 
mortuum.'  Carlyle. 

Congredient  (kon-gre'di-ent),  ».  A  com- 
ponent part;  an  element  which,  along  with 
others,  forms  a  compound.  Sterne. 

Conjury  (kon'ju-ri),  n.  The  acts  or  art  of  a 
conjurer;  magic;  legerdemain.  Motley. 

Consequent,  a.  [add.]— Consequent  points, 
in  magnetism,  intermediate  poles,  caused 
when  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  a  bar,  or  from  some  irregularity 
in  the  magnetizing  process,  a  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  magnetization  occurs  in  some 
part  or  parts  of  the  length,  whereby  the 
magnet  will  have  not  only  a  pole  at  each 
end,  but  also  a  pole  at  each  point  where  the 
reversal  occurs.  « 

Consequential  (kon-se-kwen'shal),  n.  An 
inference;  a  deduction;  a  conclusion.  'Ob- 
servations out  of  the  Lord  Clarendon's  His- 
tory, and  some  consequential*.'  Roger  North. 

Constate  (kon'stat),  v.t.  [Fr.  constater,  to 
verify;  L.  constare,  constatum,  to  be  estab- 
lished or  evident  -con,  together,  and  stare, 
to  stand.]  To  verify;  to  prove;  to  establish. 
[Recent  and  rare.  ] 

Contabescence.  [add.]  In  bot.  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  anthers  of  certain  plants,  in 
which  they  are  shrivelled  up  or  become 
brown  and  tough,  and  contain  no  good 
pollen,  thus  resembling  the  anthers  of  the 
most  sterile  hybrids.  Darwin. 

Contagium  (kou-ta'ji-um),  n.  (See  Cos- 
TAOION.]  In  mea.  that  which  carries  the 
infections  element  in  diseases  from  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Supposing  the  contagiitm  of  every  communicable 
disease  to  consist  of  minute  organized  particles  sus- 
ceptible of  undergoing  almost  unlimited  multiplica- 
tion when  introduced  into  a  suitable  medium,  &c. 
Academy. 

Contemplant  (kon-tem'plant),  a.  Given  to 
contemplation;  meditative.  'Contemplant 
spirits.'  Coleridge. 

Conterminant  (kon-ter'min-aut),  a.  Com- 
ing to  an  end  at  the  same  time;  contermin- 
ate.  Lamb. 

Conticent  (kon'ti-sent).  o.  [L.  conticens, 
conticentis,  ppr.  of  conticeo— con,  together, 
and  taceo,  to  be  silent.]  Silent;  hushed; 
quiet :  said  of  a  number  of  persons  or  the 
like. 

The  servants  have  left  the  room,  the  guests  sit 
conticent.  Thackeray 

Contline,  n.  [add.]  The  space  between  the 
strands  on  the  outside  of  a  rope.  E  H 
Knight. 

Conto  (kpn'to),  n.  A  Portuguese  money  of 
account  in  which  large  sums  are  calculated; 
value  1,000,000  reis,  or  £222,  it.  5d.  sterling. 

Contumacity  (kon-tu-mas'i-ti),  n.  Same  as 
Contumacy.  Carlyle. 

Coutusive  (kon-tu'ziv),  a.  Apt  to  cause 
contusion;  bruising.  'Shield  from  cantiaiee 
rocks  her  tender  limbs. '  A  ntijacobin. 

Converter,  n.  [add.]  An  iron  retort  of  a 
somewhat  globular  shape  with  a  large  neck, 
used  in  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel- 
making,  molten  iron  being  exposed  in  it  to 
a  blast  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  burns 
out  the  carbon  and  some  other  ingredients 
of  the  iron;  the  requisite  amount  of  carbon 
being  then  introduced  by  the  addition  of 
molten  spiegeleisen  or  other  variety  of  iron 
rich  in  carbon,  and  the  result  being  a  va- 
riety of  steel.  The  converter  is  supported 
on  trunnions,  so  that  it  may  swing  freely. 


It  has  a  lining  consisting  in  most  cases  of 
finely  ground  hard  sandstone  mixed  with 
flre-clay  powder,  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  water.  Also  written  Converter. 


Convive  (kon'viv),  n.  [Fr.  convive,  L.  con- 
viva,  a  guest,  a  table  companion.  ]  A  boon 
companion.  Fraser's  Mag. 

Convulsible  (kon-vuls'i-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  convulsed  ;  subject  to  convulsion. 
Emerson. 

Cookery.n.  [add.]    A  delicacy;  a  dainty. 

Cookeries  were  provided  in  order  to  tempt  his 
palate.  Roger  North. 

Cool,  a  [add.]  Used  in  speaking  of  a  sum 
of  money,  generally  a  large  sum,  by  way  of 
emphasizing  the  amount.  [Colloq.] 

I  would  pit  her  for  a  cool  hundred  Smollett 

A  cool  four  thousand  .  .  I  never  discovered  from 
whom  Joe  derived  the  conventional  temperature  of 
the  four  thousand  pounds,  but  it  appeared  to  make 
the  sum  of  money  more  to  him,  and  he  had  a  mani- 
fest relish  in  insisting  on  its  being  cool.  Dickens 

Cool,  v.t.  [add.]— To  cool  one's  coppers,  to 
allay  the  thirst  or  parched  sensation  caused 
by  excessive  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
•Something  to  cool  hii  coppers.'  T.Hughes. 
[Slang.  ] 

Copresence  (ko-prez'ens),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  present  along  with  others: 
associated  presence.  'The  copresence  of 
other  laws.'  Emerson. 

Copular  (kop'u-ler),  a.  In  gram,  and  logic, 
of  or  relating  to  a  copula. 

Co-radicate  (ko-rad'i-kat),  a.  [L.  prefix  co, 
and  radix,  radicis,  a  root.]  In  philol.  of  the 
same  root  with.  Skeat. 

Coral,  n.  [add.]  The  unimpregnated  eggs 
in  the  lobster,  so  called  from  being  of  a 
bright  red  colour. 

Coreless  (kor'les),  a.  Wanting  a  core;  with- 
out pith;  weak;  debilitated. 

I  am  gone  in  years,  my  Liege,  am  very  old, 
Coreless  and  sapless.  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Cormophyte  (kor'mS-fit),  n.  [Gr.  kormos, 
a  trunk,  and  phyton,  a  plant]  In  bot.  a 
general  term  applied  to  all  vascular  plants 
and  to  the  higher  cellular  plants  in  which 
roots  and  leaves  are  distinguishable.  Called 
also  Phyllophyte.  Ency.  Brit. 

Cormus,  n.  [add.]  Also,  same  as  Polypidom. 

Corner,  n.  [add.  ]  A  clique  or  party  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a  particular 
stock  or  other  species  of  property,  and  thus 
creating  a  demand  for  it  at  high  prices. 

Corner  (kor'ner),  v.t.  [add.]  To  create  a 
scarcity  of,  as  of  a  particular  stock  or  the 
like,  after  having  obtained  command  of  the 
supply.  See  above  noun. 

Cornincation  (kor/ni-fl-ka"shon),  n.  [L. 
cornu,  &  horn,  and  facio,  to  make.]  The 
growth  or  formation  of  horn.  Southey, 

Coronis  (ko-ro'nis),  n.  [Gr.  koronis.  ]  1.  The 
curved  line  or  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  book 
orchapter;  hence,  the  end  generally.  [Rare.] 

The  coronis  of  this  matter  is  thus :  some  bad  ones 
in  this  family  were  puaish'd  strictly,  all  rebuked,  not 
all  amended.  Bf  Hacket. 

2  In  Greek  gram,  a  sign  of  contraction  (') 

placed  over  a  syllable. 
Corpusculous  (kor-pusTeu-lus),  a.  Same  as 

Corpuscular.     Prof.  Tyndalt. 
Correlatable  (ko-re-lat'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 

being  correlated;  assignable  to  correlation. 
Cose  (koz),  n.    Anything  snug,  comfortable, 

or  cosey;  specifically,  a  snug  conversation. 

Written  also  Coze.  '  They  might  have  a  com- 
fortable coze.'   Miss  Austen. 
Cose  (koz),  t.i.    To  be  snug,  comfortable,  or 

cosey 

The  sailors  cose  round  the  fire  with  wife  and  child. 
Kingsley 


Coseismal  (  ko-sU'mal ),  n.  [Prefix  co.  and 
Gr.  Sfisiiws,  an  earthquake.]  The  curve 
formed  by  the  points  at  which  the  wave- 
shell  of  an  earthquake  reaches  the  surface; 
the  line  along  which  an  earthquake  is  simul- 
taneously felt.  l%cd  al^n  a.ijYrtively,  as  a 
coseismal  line.  '  The  coseismal  zone  of  maxi- 
mum disturbance.'  R.  Mallet. 

Cosmic,  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cos- 
mism;  as,  the  cosmic  philosophy. 

Cosmism  (koz'mizm).  n.  That  system  of 
philosophy  based  on  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion enunciated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
his  school;  a  phase  uf  positivism. 

Cosmocrat  (koz'nm-krat),  71.  [Gr.  kosmos, 
the  universe,  and  kmted,  to  rule.]  Ruler  of 
the  universe  or  of  the  world:  in  the  extract 
applied  to  the  devil. 

You  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat  1 
That  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 

Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire, 
And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling. 

SoMthcy. 

Cosmotheism  (k.>z  mo-the'izm),  n.  [Gr. 
kusmos,  the  universe,  and  Theos,  God.] 
Same  as  Pa)itln'i*,j<. 

Cotyligerous  (kot-i-lij'er-us),  a.  Furnished 
with  cotyles. 

Couchmate  (koucli'mat),  n.  One  who  lies 
in  the  same  couch  or  bed  with  another;  a 
bed-fellow;  a  bed-mate;  hence,  a  husband 
or  wife.  Browning. 

Counterstand  (koun'ter-stand).  n.  The  act 
of  resisting  or  making  a  stand  against;  op- 
position; resistance.  Longfellow. 

Courtierism  (kort'i-er-izm),  n.  The  prac- 
tices and  behaviour  of  a  courtier.  'The 
perked-up  courtierism  and  pretentious  nul- 
lity of  many  here.'  Carlyle. 

Courtledge  (kort'lej),  n.  Same  as  Curti- 
lage. '  A  rambling  courtteilge  of  barns  and 
walls.'  Kingsley. 

Cousinry  (kuz'n-ri), ».  Cousins  collectively; 
relatives;  kindred. 

Of  the  numerous  and  now  mostly  forgettable  coits- 
irtry  we  specify  farther  only  the  Mashams  of  Otes  in 
Essex.  Carlyle. 

Cousinship  (kuz'n-sliip),  n.  The  state  of 
being  cousins;  relationship;  cousinhood. 
George  Eliot. 

Covenanted  (kuv'en-ant-ed),  a.  Holding  a 
position,  situation,  or  the  like  under  a  cov- 
enant.— Covenanted  civil  service, that  branch 
of  the  Indian  civil  service  whose  members 
enter  a  special  department  after  being  sent 
out  from  Britain,  and  are  entitled  to  regular 
promotion  and  a  pension  after  serving  a 
specified  number  of  years,  and  who  cannot 
resign  without  permission.  See  UNCOVE- 
NASTED. 

Cover  (kuv'er),  v.i.  To  lay  a  table  for  a 
meal;  to  prepare  a  banquet.  Shak.  'To 
cover  courtly  for  a  kinj,'.'  Greene. 

Crabsidle  (krab'sid-1),  v.i.  To  go  or  move 
side  foremost  like  a  crab.  '  Others  crabsid- 
ling  along.'  Southey. 

Crack  (krak),  n.  A  lie;  a  fib.  'A  damned 
confounded  crack.'  Goldsmith.  [Old  slang.] 

Crackle  (krak'l),  n.  A  small  crack;  speci- 
fically applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  china- 
ware,  or  to  the  mode  of  ornamenting  it.  See 
CRACKHN. 

Cracklin  (kraklin),  n.  A  species  of  china- 
ware  which  is  ornamented  by  a  net-work  of 
small  cracks  in  all  directions.  The  ware 
receives  the  minute  cracks  in  the  kiln  with 
the  effect  that  the  glaze  or  enamel  which  is 
afterwards  applied  appears  to  be  cracked 
all  over. 

Cradle-babe  (kra  dl-bab),  n.  An  infant 
Ivins  in  a  cradle.  '  Mild  and  gentle  as  the 
cradle-babe.'  Shak. 

Cradle-clothes  (kra'dl-kloTHz),  n.  Clothes 
worn  by  a  child  in  the  cradle;  swaddling- 
clothes. 

p  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
Skat 

Cradle- walk  (kra'dl-wak),  n,  A  walk  or 
avenue  arched  over  with  trees. 

The  garden  is  just  as  Sir  John  Germain  brought  it 
from  Holland;  pyramidal  yews,  treillages,  and  square 
cradle-walks  with  windows  clipped  in  them. 

H  Ifalfole. 

Craniotomy  (kra-ni-6t'o-mi),  n.  [Or.  kra- 
ninn,  the  skull,  and  tome,  a  cutting.  ]  In  06- 
stetrics,  an  operation  in  which  the  fetal  head 
is  opened  when  it  presents  an  obstacle  to 
delivery. 

Crank,  n.  [add  ]  Some  strange  action  caused 
by  a  twist  of  judgment;  a  caprice;  a  whim; 
a  crotchet;  a  vagary.  'Violent  of  temper; 
subject  to  sudden  cranks'  Carli/le. 

Crayon,",  [add.]  One  of  the  carbon  points 
in  an  electric  lamp. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  fry. 
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Crayon-board  (knVou-bord),  n.  A  fine 
kind  of  curd-board  for  drawing  on  with 
cr.iyons. 

Craze,  v.i.    [add.]    To  crack;  to  split. 

This  homogeneity  (of  hard  china  body,  in  porce- 
I,i;n  j]),umf.u:ture)  prevents  any  crazing,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  much  hazard.  Eng.  Ency. 

Cream,  v.t.  and  i.  [add.]  To  add  cream  to, 
as  tea  or  coffee. 

He  sugared,  and  creamed,  and  drank,  and  thought, 
,-iiul  ii'uke  not.  Jlfiss  Edge-worth. 

Creature,  «.  [add.]  Intoxicating  drink, 
especially  whisky.  [Humorous.] 

The  confusion  of  Babel  was  a  parcel  of  drunkards, 
who  fell  out  among  themselves  when  they  had  taken 
a  cup  of  the  creature.  Tom  Brmi'H. 

Creep  (krep),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  mov- 
ing slowly  and  insensibly.  'A  gathering 
creep."  J.  R.  Lowell.— On  the  creep,  moving 
slowly  and  insensibly;  creeping.  *  dimes  ;i 
dark  day  on  the  creep,  and  comes  the  hour 
unexpected,'  David  Masson. 

Creepie  (kre'pi),  n.  A  low  stool.  [Provin- 
cial English  and  Scotch.]  Called  also  Creepie- 
stool  and  Creepie-chair,  and  in  Scotland 
sometimes  denoting  the  stool  of  repentance. 
'When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair.'  Burns. 
'  Three-legged  creepie-stools. '  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Some  of  ye  might  find  her  a  creepif  to  rest  her  foot. 
C.  Reade. 

Creepy  (kre'pi),  a.  Chilled  and  crawling, 
as  with  fear. 

One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy. 

Crenelet  (kren'el-et),  n.  Same  as  Crenelle. 
'  The  sloping  crenelets  of  the  higher  towers.' 
C.  Reade. 

Crib,  n.  [add.]  1.  A  situation;  place  or 
office;  as,  a  snug  crib.  [Slang.]— 2.  A  house, 
shop,  warehouse, or  the  like.  [Thieves' slang.] 
— To  crack  a  crib.  See  under  CRACK. 

Cricket  (krik'et),  v.i.  To  engage  in  the  game 
of  cricket. 

They  boated  and  they  cricketed;  they  talk'd 

At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics.         Tennyson. 

Criniparous  (kri-nip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  crinis, 
hair,  and  pario,  to  produce.]  Hair-produc- 
ing. '  A  criniparons  or  hair-producing  qua- 
lity.' Antijacobin. 

Critickin  (kri'tik-kin),  n.  A  small  or  in- 
ferior critic.  'Critics,  critickins,  and  critic- 
asters (for  these  are  of  all  degrees).'  Southcy. 

Croaky  (krok'i),  a.  Having  or  uttering  a 
croak  or  low  harsh  sound ;  hoarse.  '  His 
voice  was  croaky  and  shrill.1  Carlyle. 

Cross-bones  (kros'bouz),  n.  pi.  A  symbol  of 
death,  consisting  of  two  human  thigh  or 
arm  bones,placed  crosswise,  and  oftenfound 
on  old  monuments,  &c.,  generally  in  con- 
junction with  a  skull. 

Cross-buttOCk  (kros'but-ok),  n.  A  peculiar 
throw  practised  by  wrestlers;  hence,  an  un- 
expected fling  down  or  repulse.  '  Many 
cross-buttocks  did  I  sustain.'  Smollett. 

Cross-hatching  (kros-hach'ing),  n.  A  term 
in  engraving  applied  to  lines,  whether 
straight,  sloping,  or  curved,  which  cross 
each  other  regularly  to  increase  or  modify 
depth  of  shadow. 

Cross-reference  (kros-ref'er-ens),  n.  A  re- 
ference from  one  part  of  a  book  to  another 
where  something  incidentally  mentioned  is 
treated  of,  or  where  there  is  some  account 
of  the  same  or  an  allied  subject  as  that 
which  is  under  notice  at  the  place  where 
the  cross-reference  is. 

Crotcheteer  (kroch-et-erO,  n.  One  who  fixes 
the  mind  too  exclusively  on  one  subject; 
one  given  to  some  favourite  theory,  crotchet, 
or  hobby. 

Nobody  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  influence  is 
safe  from  the  solicitous  canvassing  and  silent  pres- 
sure of  social  crotcheteers.  Fortnightly  Rev. 

Crotchetiness  (kroch'et-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  crotchety;  the  character 
of  a  crotcheteer.  Grote. 

Crown-head  (kroun'hed),  n.  In  draughts, 
the  row  of  squares  next  to  each  player.  See 
DRAUGHTS. 

Cry(kri),  v.i.  To  be  in  the  act  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child;  sometimes  followed  by  out 
Shak. 

Crying-out  (kri'ing-out),  n.  The  confine- 
ment of  a  woman ;  labour.  '  Aunt  Nell,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  at  the  crying-out'  Richard- 
Kon. 

Cryptonym  (krip'to-nim),  n.  [Gr.  kryptos, 
concealed,  and  onoma,  a  name.]  A  private, 
secret,  or  hidden  name;  a  name  which  one 
bears  in  some  society  or  brotherhood.  J. 
R.  Lowell. 

Cubiculum  (ku-bik'u-lum),  n.    [L.,  a  bed- 


chamber,  from  citbo,  to  lie.]  A  burial  cham- 
ber in  the  Catacombs  often  for  a  single  fa- 
mily, having  round  its  walls  the  loculi  or 
compartments  for  the  reception  of  dead 
bodies.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  a 
chapel  attached  to  a  basilica  or  other 
church. 

Cue-ball  (ku'bal),  a.  Corruption  of  Sheic- 
bald.  '  A  gentleman  on  a  cue-hall  horse. ' 
R.  D.  Blackmore.  [Provincial  English.] 

CulOttiC  (ku-lot'ik),  a.  Having  breeches; 
hence,  pertaining  to  the  respectable  classes 
of  society;  opposed  to  Sansculottic  (which 
see). 

Young  Patriotism,  Citlottic  and  Sansculottic,  rushes 
forward.  Carlyle. 

CulOttism  (ku.-lot'izm),  n.  The  principles, 
rule,  or  influence  of  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  society.  Carlyle.  See  SASSCULOT- 
TKM. 

Culturable  (kul'tur-a-bl),  n.  Capable  of  be- 
coming cultured  or  refined. 

Cultus  (kult'us),  n.  [L]  1.  Same  as  Cult. 
Helps.  —  2.  The  moral  or  aesthetic  state  or 
condition  of  a  certain  time  or  place. 

Cuinsean  (ku-me'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  CtutuK,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  and  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Italy;  as,  the  cave  of  the  Cu- 
mcean  sibyl. 

Curable,  a.  [add.]  I  Capable  of  curing.  'A 
curable  vertue  against  all  diseases.'  Sandys. 

Curacy,  n.  [add.]  tThe  state,  condition, 
or  office  of  a  guardian;  guardianship.  'By 
way  of  curacy  and  protectorship.'  Roger 
North. 

Curricle  (ku'ri-kl),  v.i.  To  drive  in  a  cur- 
ricle or  as  in  a  curricle. 

Who  is  this  that  conies  curricling  through  the 
level  yellow  sunlight!  Carlyle. 

Curtain,  n.  [add.]  t  An  ensign  or  flag.  Shak. 

Cuscus-grass  (kus'kus-gras),  n.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  Indian  grass  (Andropogon  murica- 
tus)  used  for  screens  and  blinds.  Called  also 
Khus.  See  TATTIE. 

Cushion-star  (kgsh'on-star),  n.  See  GONI- 
ASTER. 

Cushite  (kush'it),  a.  [From  dish,  the  sou 
of  Ham.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  branch  of 
the  Hamite  family  which  spread  along  tracts 
extending  from  the  higher  Nile  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  or  to  their  language. 
Used  also  substantively. 

Cut-away  (kut'a-wa),  n.  A  coat,  the  skirts 
of  which  are  rounded  or  cut  away  so  that 
they  do  not  hang  down  as  in  a  frock-coat. 
'  A  green  cut-away  with  brass  buttons.'  T. 
Hughes.  Used  also  adjectively.  '  A  brown 
cut-away  coat.'  Thackeray. 

Cutcha  (kuch'a),  n.  In  Hindustan,  a  weak 
kind  of  lime  used  in  inferior  buildings; 
hence,  used  adjectively  in  the  sense  of  tem- 
porary ;  makeshift ;  inferior :  in  contradis- 
tinction to  pucka,  which  implies  stability  or 
superiority. 

Cuteness  (kut'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
cute;  sharpness;  smartness;  acuteness. 

Who  could  have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could 
cover  so  much  cjtteness  I  Goldsmith. 

Cydippe  (si-dip'p5),  n.  A  genus  of  ccelen- 
terate  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Cten- 
ophora,  and  allied  to  the  genus  Beroe.  One 
member  of  the  genus  (C.  pileus)  is  a  very 
beautiful  object,  and  is  common  in  the  seas 
round  Britain.  The  body  is  globular  in 
shape  and  adorned  with  eight  bands  of  cilia 
serving  as  its  means  of  locomotion  and  pre- 
senting brilliant  rainbow  hues.  From  the 
body  are  pendent  two  long  filaments,  to  which 
are  attached  numerous  shorter  threads,  and 
these  appendages  can  be  protruded  and  re- 
tracted at  will. 

CymbocephaliC  (sim1)6-se-fal"ik),  a.  [Gr. 
kymbos,  a  cup  or  bowl,  and  kephale,  the 
skull.]  Shaped  like  a  bowl  or  cup;  round: 
said  of  the  skull. 

Cypher-tunnel!  (si'fer-tun-nel),  n.  A  mock 

|    chimney;  a  chimney  bnilt  merely  for  out- 

'    ward  show.     '  The  device  of  cypher-tunnels 

or  mock  chimneys  merely  for  uniformity  of 

building.'    Fuller. 

Cytode  (si'tod),  re.  In  physiol.  a  name  given 
by  Haeckel  to  a  kind  of  non-nucleated  cell 
containing  protoplasm  todistinguish  it  train 
the  cell  proper  which  has  a  nucleus.  Nine- 
teenth Century, 

Czech  ( chech),  n.  The  name  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
great  Slavonic  family  of  races.  They  have 
their  headquarters  in  Bohemia,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury- Their  language  (also  called  Czech)  ia 
closely  allied  to  the  Polish.  Written  ajso 
Csech,  Tsech. 
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ab'er),  n.  One  who  or  tli.it  which 
<l;il>s;  specifically,  (a)  in  jH-inthiy,  a  ball 
formed  of  an  elastic  material  and  tilted  with 
a  handle,  formerly  used  for  inking  a  form 
of  type.  (&)  In  engr.  a  silk-covered  elastic 
ball  used  for  spreading  etching  ground  upon 
steel  or  copper  plates,  (c)  In  stereotyping, 
a  hard  hair  brush  used  in  the  papier-mache^ 
process  for  dabbing  the  back  of  the  damp 
paper,  and  so  driving  it  into  the  interstices 
of  the  type. 

Dacian  (da'shi-an),  a.  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Daci,  an  ancient  barbarous 
people,  whose  territory  extended  over  parts 
of  the  modern  Hungary,  Ruumania,  Transyl- 
vania, and  neighbouring  regions. 

Daemonic  (de-mon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  daimon,  a 
divinity.]  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from 
a  supernatural  being  or  from  supernatural 
enthusiasm. 

He  may  even  show  sudden  impulses  which  have  a 
false  air  of  damonic  strength,  because  they  seemed 
inexplicable.  George  hiiot. 

Daintiry  (dan'ti-fi),  v.t.  [E.  dainty,  and  L. 
facio,  to  make.]  To  make  dainty;  to  weaken 
by  over  refinement. 

My  fathercnarpes  me  to  give  you  his  kindest  love, 
and  not  to  dainttfy  his  affection  into  respects  or  com- 
pliments. Miss  Bitrney. 

Daira  (da'ir-a),  n.  The  private  estates  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Danglement  (dang'gl-ment),  n.  The  act  of 
dangling.  '  The  very  suspension  and  dan- 
glement  of  any  puddings  whatsoever  right 
over  his  ingle-nook.'  Ld.  Lytton. 
Danite  (dan'it),  n.  [From  Dan.  See  Gen. 
xlix.  16.]  A  member  of  a  secret  society 
among  the  Mormons,  who,  it  is  believed, 
took  an  oath  to  support  the  authority  and 
execute  the  commands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
sect  at  all  hazards.  Many  massacres  and 
robberies  committed  during  the  early  his- 
tory of  Utah  are  ascribed  to  the  Danites. 
Daritesque  (dan-tesk'),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Dante  Alighieri,  the  Italian 
poet;  resembling  or  characteristic  of  Dante's 
manner  or  style;  more  especially,  charac- 
terized by  sublimity  and  gloominess,  like 
his  pictures  of  the  Inferno. 
Dantzic-beer  (dant'sik-ber).  See  BLACK- 
BEER. 

Darapti  (da-rap'ti),  n.  In  logic,  a  mnemonic 
word,  designating  a  syllogism  of  the  third 
figiire,  comprising  a  universal  affirmative 
major  premiss,  a  particular  affirmative 
minor  premiss,  and  a  particular  affirmative 
conclusion. 

Dardan,  Dardanian(dar'dan,  dar-da'ni-an), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dardani  or  Tro- 
jans, a  people  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  to 
Dardania,  their  territory,  or  to  Dardanug, 
thefounderoftheraee,andancestorof  Priam 
of  Troy;  Trojan.  Also  used  substantively. 
Daril  (da'ri-i),  n.  In  logic,  a  mnemonic 
word  to  express  a  syllogism  of  the  first 
figure,  comprising  a  universal  affirmative 
major  premiss,  a  particular  affirmative 
minor  premiss,  and  a  particular  affirmative 
conclusion. 

Daring-glass  (dar'ing-glas),  n.     A  mirror 
used  for  daring  larks.     Bp.  Gauden. 
Dartle  (dar'tl),  v.t.     A  frequentative  form 
of  dart.     '  My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and 
the  blue.'    Browning. 

Darweesh  (darVesh),  n.     Same  as  Dervis. 
Dash.  -  and  -  dot  ( dash '  and  -  dot ),  a.    Con- 
sisting of  dashes  and  dots;   as,  the  dash- 
and-dot  alphabet.    See  MORSE. 
Dastardice  (das'terd-Is),  n.     Cowardice; 
dastardliness.      '  Upbraided   with   ingrati- 
tude, dastardice.'    Richardson. 
Datisi  (da-ti'sl),  n.     In  logic,  a  mnemonic 
i    word  expressing  a  syllogism  of  the  third 
figure,  comprising  a  universal  affirmative 
major    premiss,    a    particular    affirmative 
minor  premiss,  ant!  a  particular  affirmative 
conclusion. 

Davenport    (da'vn-port),    n.      Same    as 
Devon-port. 

Day,  n.  [add.]  t  Credit:  a  distant  day  being 
fixed  for  payment. 

Faith,  then,  I'll  pray  you.  'cause  he  is  my  neighbour, 
To  take  a  hundred  pound,  and  ftive  him  day. 

B,  Jonson. 

Dayshine  (da'shln),  n.    Daylight. 

Wherefore  waits  the  madman  there 
Naked  in  open  dayshinel  Tennyson. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  ^o;      j,;ob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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Deacon  (de'kon),  r  t.  In  iva.l  out,  as  a  line 
of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  before  singing  it.  See 
LINK,  r.f. 

Dead-file  (ded'fil),  n.  A  die  whose  cuts  arc 
so  close  and  fine  that  its  operations  are  prac- 
tically noiseless. 

Dead-point  (Jeil'point),  n.    Same  as  Dead- 

Dearticulation  (ile-ar-tik'u-la"shon),  n. 
Same  as  Abai-ticitlalion. 
Deathiuess  (ileth'i-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
producing  death;  an  atmosphere  of  death. 
[Rare.] 

Look :  it  burns  clear;  but  with  tlte  air  around 
Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deatjtiness.    Sottthey. 

Deathy  (deth'i),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  death.  [Rare.] 

The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark.  Soiitlity. 

Decalcomania  (de-kal'k6-ma"ui-a),  n.  [Fr. 
tl-'cdlcoiiiatiie,  from  decalquer,  to  counter- 
trace,  and  Gr.  mania,  madness.]  The  art 
or  process  of  transferring  pictures  to  marble, 
porcelain,  glass,  wood,  and  the  like.  It  con- 
sists usually  in  simply  gumming  a  coloured 
lithograph  or  woodcut  to  the  object  and 
then  removing  the  paper  by  aid  of  warm 
water,  the  coloured  parts  remaining  fixed. 

Decarburize,  Decarburization  (de-kar'- 
bu-riz,  de-kar'bu-riz-a"shou).  Same  as  De- 
carbonize, Decarbonization. 

Decemberly  (de-sem'ber-li),  a.  Resembling 
December;  hence,  chilly,  gloomy,  and  cheer- 
less. •  The  many  bleak  and  decemterlynights 
of  a  seven  years'  widowhood.'  Sterne. 

Decentish  (de'sent-ish),  a.  Somewhat  de- 
cent; of  a  fairly  good  kind  or  quality;  pas- 
sable. [Colloq.] 

You'll  take  our  potluck,  and  we've  decentish  wine. 
R.  H.  Bat-ham. 

Deck-hand  (dek'hand),  n.  A  person  en- 
gaged on  board  a  ship,  but  whose  duties  are 
confined  to  the  deck,  he  being  unfit  for  the 
work  of  a  seaman  properly  so  called. 

Deconcentrate  ( de  -  kon  -  sen '  trat ),  v.i. 
[  Prefix  de,  priv. ,  and  concentrate.  ]  To 
spread  or  scatter  from  a  point  or  centre; 
to  break  up  or  dismiss  from  concentration, 
as  bodies  of  troops.  Times  newspaper. 

Decuman,  Decumane  (dek'u-man,  dek'u- 
man),  a.  [L.  deciunanug,  decimanug,  of  or 

Pertaining  to  the  tenth,  from  decem,  ten.) 
enth;  hence,  from  the  ancient  notion  that 
every  tenth  wave  was  the  largest  in  a  series, 
large;  immense.  '  Overwhelmed  and  quite 
sunk  by  such  decumane  billowes.'  Bp.  Gau- 
den.  Sometimes  substantively  used  for  the 
tenth  or  largest  wave.  '  The  baffled  decu- 
man.' J.  R.  Lowell. 

Deedily  (ded'i-li),  ado.  In  a  deedy  manner; 
actively  ;  busily  ;  industriously.  '  Frank 
Churchill  at  a  table  near  her  most  deedily 
occupied  about  herspectacles.'  MissAiistrn. 
[Bare.] 

Deflantness  (de-fl'ant-nes),  71.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  defiant;  defiance. 

He  answered,  not  raising  his  voice,  but  speaking 
with  quiet  defiantness.  George  Eliot. 

Definition,  n.  [add.]  The  quality  or  power 
of  marking  or  showing  distinctly  or  clearly 
the  outlines  or  features  of  any  object.  '  A 
small  2J  inch  refractor  ...  the  definition 
of  which  is  superb. '  Nature. 

Dehydration  (de-hi-dra'shon),  n.  In 
chem.  the  process  of  freeing  a  compound 
from  the  water  contained  in  it. 

Delayable  (de-la'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  delay 
or  of  being  delayed. 

Law  thus  divisible,  debateable,  'and  delayable,  is 
become  a  greater  grievance  than  all  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  redress.  Henry  Brooke. 

Deliriant  (de-lir'i-ant),  n.  In  med.  a  poison 
which  causes  more  or  less  continued  de- 
lirium. 

Delirifacient  (de-lir'i-fa"shi-ent),  a.  [L. 
deliro,  to  rave,  and  facio,  faciens,  to  make.] 
Tending  to  produce  delirium. 

Delirifacient  (de-lir'i-fa"shi-ent),  n.  In 
med.  a  substance  which  tends  to  produce 
delirium. 

Deliverance,  n.  [add.]  Decision;  judg- 
ment authoritatively  pronounced;  as,  to 
give  a  deliverance  in  a  controversy. 

Demark(de-mark'), !'.(.  'Same  as  Demarcate. 

Damicircle  (de-mi-sei-'kl),  ?».  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  or  indicating  angles, 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  the- 
odolite. It  consists  essentially  of  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  half  a  circle  and  a  movable 
rule  pivoted  on  the  centre  so  as  to  sweep 
the  graduated  arc.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Demography  (de-mog'ra-fl),  7i.  [Gr.  de- 
mos, people,  and  graphe,  a  writing.  ]  That 
branch  of  anthropology  which  treats  of  the 


statistics  of  health  and  disease,  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  physiological,  and  econ- 
omical aspects  of  births,  marriages,  and 
mortality. 

Demurral  (de-mer'al),  n.  Hesitation  in  pro- 
ceeding or  decision;  demur.  Sovt!!>>if. 

Denunciant  (de-nuu'si-aut  I,  «.  Ready  or 
prone  to  denounce;  denunciative. 

Of  all  which  things  a  poor  Legislative  Assembly 

P.itri  .t  Fr.ince  is  informed  by  <te>iiii:ci.int  Friend,  by 
triumphant  Foe.  Carlyle. 

Dephosphorization  ( de-fos'for-iz-a"shon ), 
n.      The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  or 
freeing  from  phosphorus. 
Depressant  (de-pres'ant),  n.    In  med. 
remedial  agent  which  represses  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  the  contractility 
of  the  heart. 
Depressiveness  (de-pres'iv-nes),  n.     The 
state  or  quality  of  being  depressive;  depres- 
sion.    '  III  health  and  its  concomitant  de- 
preasiveness.'    Carlyle. 
Deputable  (dep'u-ta-bl),  o.     Capable  of 
being  or  tit  to  be  deputed.     '  A  man  depu- 
table  to  the  London  Parliament'    Carlyle 
Derivate  (derlv-at),  a.    Derived.    •  Putting 
trust  in  Him  from  whom  the  rights  of  kings 
are  derivate. '    Sir  H.  Taylor, 
Dermalgia  (der-mal'ji-a),  n.     [Gr.  derma, 
skin,  and  algos,  pain.)    A  painful  condition 
of  the  skin  arising  from  nervous  disease ; 
neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

Dermopathic  (der-mo-path'ik),  a.  Relating 
to  surgical  treatment  of  the  skin.  —Dermo- 
pathicimtrument.  Same  as  Acitpuncturator. 
Derringer  (dertn-jer),  n.  [After  the  in- 
ventor, an  American  gunsmith.  ]  A  short-bar- 
relled pistol  of  large  calibre,  very  effective  at 
a  short  range.  A  recent  form  of  the  weapon 
is  made  with  a  single  barrel,  breach-loading 
action,  weighing  in  all  about  8  ounces,  and 
carrying  a  ^-ounce  ball. 
Desmognathae  (des-mog'na-the),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
desmos,  a  band,  and  gnathos,  a  jaw.)  In 
Huxley's  classification  of  birds,  in  which 
the  main  characters  are  drawn  from  the 
osseous  structure,  a  sub-order  of  Carinatre, 
having  the  vomer  abortive  or  small;  the 
maxilto-palatines  united  across  the  middle 
line,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  ossifi- 
cations in  the  nasal  septum.  It  includes  a 
great  number  of  grallatorial  and  natatorial 
birds,  the  accipitrine  or  raptorial,  the  scan- 
sorial,  most  of  the  fissirostral  groups,  and 
all  the  Syndactyli. 

Despatch -box  (des-pach/boks),  n.  A  box 
or  case  for  carrying  despatches ;  a  box  for 
containing  despatches  or  other  papers  and 
other  conveniences  while  travelling. 
Despotist  (des'pot-ist), ».  One  who  supports 
or  who  is  in  favour  of  despotism. 

I  must  become  as  thorough  a  despotist  and  imperi- 
alist as  Stratford  himself.  Kingsley. 

Despotocracy  (des-po-tok'ra-ai),  n.  [Gr. 
despotes,  a  master,  and  kratos,  strength, 
power.  ]  Despotic  rule  or  government ; 
despotism. 

Desfotocracy,  the  worst  institution  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  leprosy  of  society,  came  over  the  water; 
the  slave  survived  the  priest,  the  noble  the  king. 

Theodore  Parker. 

Dessert-spoon  ( d5-zert'spon  ),  n.  A  spoon 
intermediate  in  size  between  a  table-spoon 
and  a  tea-spoon,  and  used  in  eating  dessert. 

Detergence,  Detergency  (de-ter'jens,  de- 
ter'jen-si),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
detergent;  cleansing  or  purging  power. 

Bath  water  .  .  possesses  that  milkiness,  deter- 
gency,  and  middling  heat,  so  friendly  adapted  to 
weakened  animal  constitutions.  Defoe. 

Determinist  (de-ter'min-ist),  n.  One  who 
supports  or  favours  determinism. 

Detestability  (de-tesfa-bil"i-ti),  ».  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  detestable;  detest- 
ableness.  Carlyle. 

Detrain  (de-tranO,  v.t  [Prefix  de,  priv.,  and 
train.  ]  To  remove  from  a  railway  train;  to 
cause  to  leave  a  train :  said  especially  of 
bodies  of  men;  as,  to  detrain  troops.  [Of 
recent  introduction.) 

Detrain  (de-trau'),  v.i.  To  quit  a  railway 
train;  as,  the  volunteers  detrained  quickly 
and  fell  into  line. 

Deuterogenic  (du'ter-6-jen"ik),  o.  [Gr.  deu- 
teros,  second,  and  genos,  birth,  race.]  Of 
secondary  origin;  specifically,  in  geol.  a  term 
applied  to  those  rocks  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  protogenic  rocks  by  mecha- 
nical action. 

Deutoplastic(du-to-plas'tik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  deutoplasm. 

Devastator  «le  vas-ta'ter),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  devastates  or  lays  waste.  Emer- 
son. 


Diactinie(di-iik-tiu'ik),<i.  [Gr.  i/ia,  through, 
and  ak/ix,  nl,-/ii,nf,  a  ray.)  Capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Diaglyph  (di'a-glif),  n.  A  sculptured  or 
engraved  production  in  which  the  figures 
are  sunk  below  the  general  surface;  an 
imaglio. 

Diagram  (di'a-gram),  i:t.  To  draw  or  put 
into  the  form  of  a  diagram;  to  make  a  dia- 
gram of. 

Th,jy  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  tlieoremed  and 
diagramed,  which  Logic  ought  to  kn.jw  slie  cannot 
speak  of.  Carlyle. 

Diaheliotropic  (di-a-he'li-o-trop"ik),  n.  [Gr. 
dia,  through,  lielius,  the  sun,  and  (/•(./..-.  .1 
turning.  ]  In  but.  turning  transversely  to  the 
light,  as  the  stem  or  other  organs  of  a  plant; 
pertaining  to  diaheliotropism.  Dai  t* •/,< 
Diaheliotropism  (dl-a-heli-of'rop-lOT),  n. 
In  hot.  the  disposition  or  tendency  of  a  plan  t 
or  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  assume  a  iiu.i . 
or  less  transverse  position  to  the  light 
Darwin, 

Diallelous(di-al'lel-us),<i.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
allelan,  one  another.)  In  logic,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  or  defining 
in  a  circle,  that  is,  the  proving  of  one  posi- 
tion by  assuming  one  identical  with  it,  or 
defining  two  things  each  by  the  other. 
Diamantiferous  (dl'a-man-tif'4r-ai),  o. 
[Fr.  diamant,  a  diamond,  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear  or  produce.)  Yielding  or  bearing  dia- 
monds; diamond  producing.  [llteAeiidem^ 
is  quoting  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
A'orth  China  Herald.] 

Men  with  thick  straw  shoes  go  on  walking  about  in 
the  diamantiftrous  sands  of  the  valley.  Academy. 

Diamesogamous  (di'a-me-sog"a-mus),  a. 
[Gr.  dia,  through,  mems,  middle,  and  gamos, 
marriage.  ]  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  those 
lower  orders  of  plants  which  require  an  in- 
termediate agent  to  produce  fertilization. 

Diamonded,  p.  and  o.  [add  ]  Furnished 
or  adorned  with  diamonds.  Emerson 

Diamondiferous  (di'a-mon-dif"er-us),  a 
Same  as  Diamantiferous. 

One  of  the  latest  creations  of  pretentious  sciolism 
which  I  have  noticed  is  diatHondiftreus,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  tracts  of  country  in  South  Africa. 
stdamaHti/erous,etymological\y  correct,  would  never 
answer;  but  all  except  pedants  or  afTectationists 
would  be  satisfied  with  diamond-producing. 

Fitztd-uard  Hall. 

Diaphanie  (di-af'an-i).  [Fr.,  fromGr.  din, 
through,  and  phaino,  to  show.  ]  The  art  or 
process  of  fixing  transparent  pictures  on 
glass,  by  means  of  gum  or  the  like,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
stained  glass, 

DiapnoiC  (di-ap-no'ik),  a.  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
and  pneo,  to  blow  or  breathe.  ]  In  med.  pro- 
ducing a  very  slight,  insensible  perspiration ; 
gently  diaphoretic. 

DiapnoiC  (di-ap-no'ik).  n.  A  remedial  agent 
which  produces  a  very  slight,  insensible 
perspiration ;  a  mild  diaphoretic. 

Diapyetic(di'a-pi-et"ik),a.  [Or.dia.through, 
and  pyon,  pus,  matter.]  Producing  suppur- 
ation; suppurative. 

Diapyetic  (di'a-pi-et"ik),  n.  A  medicine 
which  produces  suppuration;  a  suppurative 

Didunculus  (di-dung'ku-lua),  n.  [Dim.  of 
Didus,  the  generic  name  for  the  dodo.]  A 
genus  of  rasprial  birds  of  the  pigeon  section 
(Columbacei),  and  comprising  only  the  one 
species,  D.  strigirostrii  of  the  Navigator 


Didunculus  strigirostris. 

Islands.  This  bird  is  of  special  interest  as 
being  the  nearest  living  ally  of  the  extinct 
dodo.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  14 
inches,  with  a  glossy  plumage  verging  from 
a  velvety  black  on  the  back  to  greenish 
black  on  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen. 
The  large  beak,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  head,  is  greatly  arched  on  the  upper 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 


DIE-AWAY 
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psy  (dimp'si),  n.  A  preserve  made  with 
ples  and  pears  cut  into  small  pieces. 


mandible,  the  lower  mandible  being  cleft 
into  three  distinct  teeth  near  its  tip.  Called 
ulso  (.iitiithadiiti  and  Totith-liilU'd  I'if/eon. 

Die-away  (di'a-wa),  a.  Seeming  as  if  about 
to  die  or  expire;  languishing;  drooping.  'A 
soft,  sweet,  ,h','  :i  /ni.i/  voice.'  AIi*n  Edge- 
u-'ift/i  'Tliusedic-aiooi/Italianairs.'  Kings- 
ley. 

Dietarian  (dl-e-t&'rl-an),  n.  One  who  ad- 
heres to  a  certain  or  prescribed  diet  ;  one 
who  considers  the  regulation  of  the  course 
of  food  as  of  the  extremest  importance  for 
the  preservation  of  health;  a  dietetist. 

Digit,  »  [add.]  This  word  is  often  used 
scientifically  to  signify  toe,  as  well  as  finger, 
when  speaking  of  animals,  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  coextensive  with  the  Latin  diyitus. 

Digital  (di'ji-tal).  n.  1.  A  finger;  a  digit. 
•Beauish  brigands  who  wear  .  .  .  paste 
rings  upon  unwashed  digital*.'  Ld.  Lytton. 
[Rare.]—  2  One  of  the  keys  of  instruments 
of  the  organ  ur  piano  class. 

Diker  (dlk'er),  "-  1.  One  who  digs  a  dike  or 
trench.  —  2.  One  who  builds  a  dike,  wall,  or 
stone  fence. 

Dilemmatic  (di-lem-mat'ik),  a.  In  logic, 
same  as  Hypothetico-diijunctive  (which  see 
in  Supp.) 

Dimaris  (dim'a-ris),  n.  In  logic,  a  mne- 
monic word  denoting  a  syllogism  of  the 
fourth  figure,  comprising  a  particular  alii  rm- 
ative  major  premiss,  a  universal  affirmative 
minor  premiss,  and  a  particular  affirmative 
conclusion. 

Dim 
appl 

Ding  (ding),  v.  t.  To  keep  constantly  repeat- 
ing; to  impress  on  one  by  persistent  reiter- 
ation; with  reference  to  the  monotonous 
jingle  of  a  bell. 

If  I'm  to  have  any  pood,  let  it  come  of  itself;  not 
keep  dinging  it,  dinging  \*.  into  one  so.    Goldsmith. 

Diphtheritis  (dif-ther-i'tis),  n.  [Gr.  diph- 
thera,  a  skin.]  A  name  given  to  a  class  of 
diseases  which  are  characterized  by  a  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  false  membranes, 
and  affect  the  dermoid  tissue,  as  the  mucous 
membranes  and  even  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

Diphthongization  (dif'thong-iz-a"shon  or 
dip'thong-iz-a"shon),  n.  Same  as  Diphthon- 
gation.  Sweet. 

Diphthongize  (dif'thong-iz  or  dip'thorig-iz), 
v.  t.  To  form,  as  a  vowel,  into  a  diphthong; 
thus  the  «  of  many  Old  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  has  been  diphthongized  into 
ow  in  modem  English,  as  in  the  word  now. 

Diplomatize  (di-plo'ma-tiz),  v.t.  To  confer 
a  diploma  upon.  Thackeray. 

Diptych,  n.  [add.]  A  design  or  represen- 
tation, as  a  painting  or  carved  work,  on  two 
folding  compartments  or  tablets,  similar  in 
style  ti>  the  triptych  (which  see). 

Direct-action  (di-rekt'ak-shon),  a.  A  term 
applied  to  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  pis- 
ton-rod or  cross-head  is  connected  directly 
by  a  rod  with  the  crank,  dispensing  with 
walking-beams  and  side-levers. 

Directive,  a.  [add.]  t  Capable  of  being 
directed,  managed,  or  handled.  'Swords 
and  bows  directive  by  the  limbs.'  Shak. 

Dirgeful  (derj'(ul),  a.  Lamenting;  wailing; 
moaning.  'Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful 
wind.'  Coleridge. 

Dis  (dis),  71.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
god  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  world. 

O  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  lefst  fall 
From  Dis's  wagon  1  Slink. 

Dia  (dis),  n.  Festuca  palula,  a  kind  of  grass 
which  grows  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  is 
largely  imported  for  paper-making. 

DisamiS  (dis'a-mis),  n.  In  logic,  a  mne 
monic  word  denoting  a  syllogism  of  the 
third  figure,  comprising  a  particular  affirm 
ative  major  premiss,  a  universal  affirmativt 
minor  premiss,  and  a  particular  affirmative 
conclusion. 

Disattune  (dis-at-tun'),  v.t.  To  put  out  of 
tune  or  harmony.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Discage  (dis-kaj'),  v.  t  To  take  or  put  out  of 
a  cage. 

Until  she  let  me  fly  diseased  to  sweep 
In  ever-highering  eagle-circles  up.      Tennyson. 

Discernable  (diz-zern'a-bl),  a.  Same  as 
Discernible.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Discomrmmity  (dis-com-mu'ni-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  not  having  possessions,  relation- 
ships, characteristics,  or  properties  in  com- 
mon; want  of  common  properties,  qualities, 
or  characteristics. 

Community  of  embryonic  structure  reveals  com- 
munity of  descent;  but  dissimilarity  of  embryonic 
development  does  not  prove  discommunity  of  de 
scent. 


Discorpprate,  a.  [add.]    Divested  of  the 
body;  disembodied. 

Instead  of  the  seven  corporate  selfish  spirits,  we 
have  the  four  and  twenty  millions  of  discorporate 

calActi  fnrl-vlr. 


selfish. 


•lyle. 


Dar 


Disenshroud  (dis-en-shroud'),  v.t.  To  take 
from  or  divest  of  a  shroud  or  like  covering; 
to  unveil.  '  The  disenshrouded  statue.' 
Browning. 

Jisentail  (dis-en-tal'),  v.t.  To  free  from 
bdni:  entailed;  to  break  the  entail  of ;  as,  to 
disentail  an  estate. 

Disentail  (dis-en-tal'),  ?i.  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  disentailing  or  breaking  the  entail 
of  an  estate. 

Disfame  (dis-fam'),  n.  Evil  fame;  bad  repu- 
tation; infamy. 

And  what  is  fame  in  life  but  half  disfame, 

And  counterchanged  with  darkness?    Tennyson. 

Dishallow  (dis-hal'16),D.(.  To  make  unholy; 
to  desecrate;  to  profane. 

Ye  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep. 

Your  sleep  is  death.  Tennyson. 

Dishero  (dis-he'ro),  v.  (.  To  deprive  of  the 
character  of  a  hero ;  to  degrade  from  the 
reputation  of  a  hero;  to  make  unheroic  or 
commonplace.  Carlyle. 

Disillusion  (dis-il-lu'zhon),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  disillusionizing  or  disenchanting; 
the  state  of  being  disillusionized  or  disen- 
chanted; disenchantment.  'The  sorrow  of 
disillusion.'  J.  R.  Lowell. 

Disimprison  (dis-im-pri'zon),  v.t.  To  dis- 
charge from  prison;  to  set  at  liberty;  to  free 
from  confinement. 

French  Revolution  means  here  the  open,  violent 
rebellion  and  victory  of  disimfrisoned  anarchy 
against  corrupt,  worn-out  authority.  Carlyle. 

Disindividualize  (dis-in'di-vid"u-al-!z),  v.t. 
To  destroy  or  change  the  individuality  or 
peculiar  character  of ;  to  deprive  of  special 
characteristics.  '  A  manner  not  indeed 
wholly  disindicidualized;  a  tone,  a  glance, 
a  gesture  .  .  .  still  recalled  little  Polly.' 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Disintegrator  (dis-in'te-grat-er),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  disintegrates;  specifi- 
cally, a  machine  for  pulverizing,  crushing, 
or  breaking  up  various  sorts  of  materials. 
A  common  form  used  for  breaking  up  ores, 
rock,  artificial  manures,  oil-cake,  and  for 
mixing  mortar,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  grinding 
corn,  is  a  mill  consisting  essentially  of  a 
number  of  beaters  projecting  from  the  faces 
of  two  parallel  discs  revolving  in  opposite 
directions  at  a  high  speed. 

Disinvigorate(dis-in-vi'gor-at),  v.t.  To  de- 
prive of  vigour;  to  weaken;  to  relax.  'This 
soft, and  warm, and  disinvigorating climate.' 
Sydney  Smith. 

Dismal  (diz'mal),  n.  1.  A  gloomy,  melan- 
choly person.  Swift.— 1.  pi.  Mourning  gar- 
ments. 

As  my  lady  is  decked  out  in  her  dismals,  perhaps 
she  may  take  a  fancy  to  faint.  Foote. 

3.  pi.  A  fit  of  melancholy. 

He  comes,  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  dis- 
mats:  what  can  be  the  matter  now!  Foote. 

Disman,  v.t.  [add.]  To  deprive  of  men;  to 
destroy  the  full-grown  male  population  of. 

No  nation  in  the  world  ...  is  so  abounding  in  the 
men  who  will  dare  something  for  honour  or  liberty 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  to  lose  in  one  month  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men,  seized  from  out  of 
her  most  stirring  and  courageous  citizens.  It  could 
not  be  but  that  what  remained  of  France  when  she 
had  been  thus  stricken  should  for  years  seem  to  Ian- 
guish  and  be  of  a  poor  spirit  This  is  why  I  have 
chosen  to  say  that  France  was  dismantled. 

A  inflate. 

Dismember,  v.t.  [add.]  To  deprive  of  the 
qualifications,  privileges,  functions,  or  office 
of  a  member  of  a  society  or  body;  to  put  an 
end  to  the  membership  of. 

Since  I  have  dismembered  myself,  it  is  incredible 
how  cool  I  am  to  all  politics.  Walpole. 

Displenish-sale  (dis-plen'ish-sal),  n.  In 
Scotland,  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  stock 
implements,  &C. ,  of  a  farm. 

Dispope  (dis-popO,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  the 
papal  dignity  or  office.  Tennyson. 

Disprince  (dis-prins'), ».  (.  To  deprive  of  the 
dignity,  office,  or  appearance  of  a  prince 
'All  in  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to 
heel.'  Tennyson. 

Disrespectability  ( dis-re-spekt'a-bil"i-ti ) 
7i  The  state  or  quality  of  being  disre 
spectable;  that  which  is  disreputable 
blackguardism. 

Her  taste  for  disrespectaoility  grew  more  am 
more  remarkable  Thackeray. 

Disrespectable  (dis-re-spekt'a-bl),  a.    Un 


worthy  of  respect;  not  respectable;  also, 
Unworthy  of  much  consideration  or  esteem. 

It  requires  a  man  to  be  some  disrespectable,  ridicu- 
lous Boswell  before  he  can  write  a  tolerable  life. 
Carlylt, 

Disseverment  (dis-sev'er-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  dissevering;  disseverance.  'The  dis- 
severment  of  bone  and  vein.'  Charlotte 
Bronte, 

Dissimilation  (dis-si'mi-la"shon),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  rendering  dissimilar  or 
different ;  specifically,  in  philol.  the  change 
of  a  sound  to  another  and  a  different  sound 
when  otherwise  two  similar  sounds  would 
come  together  or  very  close  to  each  other, 
as  in  L.  alienus  for  aliinus,  It.  pelegrinn, 
from  L.  peregrinus. 

Dissimulator  (dis-si'mu-la"ter),  n.  One 
who  dissimulates  or  dissembles;  a  dis- 
sembler. 

Dissimulator  as  I  was  to  others,  I  was  like  a 
guilty  child  before  the  woman  I  loved.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Dissociation,  n.  [add.  ]  In  chem.  the  de- 
composition of  a  compound  substance  into 
its  primary  elements  by  heat  or  by  mechan- 
ical pressure. 

Wherever  heat-rays  are  intercepted  they  are  trans- 
formed into  some  other  form  of  vibratory  energy,  and 
the  dissociation  of  compound  vapours  into  their  prim- 
ary elements  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  change  of 
form.  Edin.  Ren. 

Associative  (dis-so'shi-at-iv),  a.  Tending 
to  dissociate;  specifically,  in  chem.  resolving 
or  reducing  a  compound  to  its  primary  ele- 
ments. 

The  resolution  of  carbonic  acid  into  its  elements 
...  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this 
transformation  of  solar  radiation  into  dissociative 
action.  Edin.  Rev. 

Mstanceless  (dis'tans-les),  a.  Preventing 
from  having  a  distant  or  extensive  view; 
dull;  gloomy.  '  A  silent,  dim,  distancelesi, 
rotting  day.'  Kingsley. 

Distaste  t  (dis-tasf),  v.i.  To  be  distasteful, 
nauseous,  or  displeasing.  '  Poisons,  which 
at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste.' 
Shak. 

Distillation,  [add.]—  Fractional  distilla- 
tion, in  chem.  the  separating  of  one  volatile 
substance  from  another  by  keeping  the 
mixture  at  that  temperature  at  which  the 
most  volatile  will  pass  over  into  the  con- 
denser. 

Disturnpike  (dis-tern'pik),  v.t.  To  free 
from  turnpikes;  to  remove  turnpikes  or 
toll-bars  from  so  as  to  give  free  traffic  or 
passage  on;  as,  distitrnpiked  roads. 

Disutilize  (dis-u'til-iz),  v.t.  To  turn  from  a 
useful  purpose;  to  render  useless.  'Annulled 
the  gift,  disutilized  the  grace.'  Browning. 

Ditty-bag  (dit'ti-bag),  ».  A  small  bag  used 
by  sailors  for  holding  needles,  thread,  and 
other  small  necessaries  or  odds  and  ends. 

Divisiveness  (di-viz'iv-nes),  71.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  divisive;  tending  to  split  up 
or  separate  into  units. 

So  invincible  is  man's  tendency  to  unite,  with  all 
the  invincible  di-visiveness  he  has.  Carlyle. 

Do-all  (do'al),  n.  A  servant,  official,  or  de- 
pendant who  does  all  sorts  of  work;  a  fac- 
totum. Fuller. 

Doating-piece  t  (dot'ing-pes),  n.  A  person 
or  thing  doatingly  loved;  a  darling.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Dobbie  (dob'i),  n.  A  kind  of  spirit  or  hob- 
goblin akin  to  the  Scotch  Brownie.  Sir  W. 
Scott.  [Northern  English.] 

Dochter(do6h'ter),  71.    Daughter.    [Scotch.] 

Dodders  (dod'erz),  71.    Same  as  Malis. 

Doddy-pole,  Doddy-poll(dod'di-pol),  n.  A 
stupid,  silly  fellow;  a  numskull.  '  Doddy- 
poles  and  dunderheads. '  Sterne. 

Dog-looked  (dog-lbkt),  a.  Having  a  hang- 
dog look.  '  A  wretched  kind  of  a  dog-looked 
fellow.'  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Dog-man  (dog'man),  »i.  One  who  deals  in 
dogs'  meat. 

And  filch  the  dop-man's  meat 
To  feed  the  offspring  of  God.     Mrs.  Brmnmr. 

Dollop  (dollop),  71.  A  lump;  a  mass.  11. 
D.  Blackmore.  [Colloq.] 

Dolly,  n.  [  add.  ]  A  primitive  form  of 
apparatus  for  clothes-washing,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  disc  fumished  with  from 
three  to  five  rounded  legs  with  rounded 
ends  and  a  handle  with  a  cross-piece  rising 
from  the  centre.  The  dolly  is  jerked  rapidly 
round  in  different  directions  in  a  tub  or  box 
containing  water  and  the  clothes  to  be 
washed. 

Dolly  (dolli),  71.  [Dim.  of  doll.]  A  sweet- 
heart; a  mistress;  a  paramour;  a  doxy. 
[Old  slang.) 

Drink,  and  dance,  and  pipe,  and  play. 
Kisse  our  dollies  night  and  day.          Iltmck. 


ch,  cTiain;      ch,  Sc.  loch;     g,  go; 
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Dolphin  -  striker  (dol'fin-strik-er),  n. 
Xtittt  same  as  Martingale,  2. 

Domesticate  (do-mes'tik-at),  l\i.  To  live 
at  home;  to  lead  a  quiet  home-life;  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  family  circle. 

I  would  rather  .  .  .  see  her  married  to  some 
honest  and  tender-hearted  man,  whose  love  might 
induce  him  to  domesticate  with  her,  and  to  five 
peaceably  and  pleasingly  within  his  family  circle,  than 
to  sec  her  mated  with  a'prince  of  the  blood. 

Henry  Brooke. 

Domesticize  (do-mes'ti-siz),  v.t.  To  render 
domestic;  to  domesticate.  Sovlhey. 

Dominie,  n,  [add.]  In  the  sense  of  school- 
master this  word  is  also  met  with  in  old 
English  authors.  'The  dainty  dominie,  the 
schoolmaster.'  Beau,  d-  Ft. 

Done,  pp.  [ndil.J  Completely  exhausted; 
extremely  fatigued;  tired  out;  done  up:  in 
this  sense  sometimes  followed  by  for. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired  and  done, 
Stretched  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie. 

Dryden. 

She  is  rather  done  for  this  morning,  and  must  not 
go  so  far  without  help.  Miss  A  usten. 

Donnish  (don'ish),  o.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  a  don  of  a  university.  '  Don- 
nish books.'  George  Eliot. 

Do  -  nothing  ( do '  nu  -  thing ),  a.  Doing  no 
work ;  idle  ;  indolent.  'Any  do  -  nothing 
canon  there  at  the  abbey.'  Kingsley. 

Do  -  nothingness  ( do  -  nu '  thing  -  nes ),  n. 
Idleness;  indolence.  '  A  situation  of  similar 
affluence  and  do-nothingness.'  Atiss  Artsten. 

Doon  (don),  n.  A  Cingalese  name  for  Doona. 
zeylanica,  nat.  order  Dipterocarpacese,  a 
large  tree  inhabiting  Ceylon.  The  timber  is 
much  used  for  building.  It  also  yields  a 
resin  which  is  made  into  varnish. 

Dor6- bullion  (do'ra-bul-yon),  n.  [fr.dore, 
gilt,  dorer,  to  gild  or  plate,  from  L.  deaur- 
are.  to  gild— de,  from,  and  aumm;  gold.) 
Bullion  containinga  certainquantityof  gold 
alloyed  with  base  metal 

Dorian,  a.  [add.]  —  Dorian  mode,  strictly 
speaking,  music  in  the  Dorian  mode  is 
written  on  a  scale  having  its  semitones 
between  the  second  and  third  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale  instead  of 
between  the  third  and  fourth  and  seventh 
and  eighth  as  in  what  is  now  called  the 
natural  or  normal  scale.  In  other  words, 
the  second  note  of  the  normal  scale  acquires 
something  of  the  dignity,  force,  or  position 
of  a  tonic,  and  upon  it  the  melodies  of  the 
Dorian  mode  close. 

Dottle  (dotl),  n.  [A  dim.  corresponding  to 
dot,  the  meaning  connecting  it  more  closely 
with  D.  dot,  a  small  buudle  of  wool  &c  • 
Sw.  dott,  a  little  heap.]  A  small  rounded 
lump  or  mass;  especially,  the  tobacco  re- 
maining in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  after  smok- 
ing, and  which  is  often  put  on  the  top  of 
fresh  tobacco  when  refilling.  [Scotch.] 

A  snuffer-tray  containing  scraps  of  half-smoked 
tobacco,  'pipe  dottles,'  as  he  called  them,  which 
were  carefully  resmoked  over  and  over  again  till 
nothing  but  ash  was  left.  Kingsley. 

Double- cone  (dub'1-kou),  n.  In  arch,  a 
Norman  ornament  consisting  of  two  cones 
joined  base  to  base  (or  apex  to  apex),  a  series 
of  these  forming  the  enrichment  of  a  mould- 
ing. 

Double-Shot  (dubl-shot),  t>.  (.  To  load,  as  a 
cannon,  with  double  the  usual  weight  of  shot 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  destructive 
power.  This  practice  is  not  adopted  with  the 
heavier  and  more  perfect  guns  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Doulocracy  (dou-lok'ra-si),  n.  Same  as 
Dulocracy. 

Dove-plaut(duv'plant),  n.  An  orchidaceous 
plant  (Peristeria  elata)  of  Central  America, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  column 
of  the  flower  to  a  dove  hovering  with  ex- 
panded wings,  somewhat  like  the  conven- 
tional dove  seen  in  artistic  representations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  plant  has  large, 
striated,  green,  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  three 
to  five  lanceolate,  strongly-ribbed,  and  pli- 
cate leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower- 
stem  is  occupied  by  a  spike  of  almost  globose, 
verysweet-scentedflowersofacreamy-white, 
dotted  with  lilac  on  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Down,  adv.  [add.]  Paid  or  handed  over  in 
ready  money;  as,  he  purchased  the  estate 
for  £10, 000  down  and  £20,000  payable  within 
three  years. 

Downbeard  (doun'henl).  n.  The  downy  or 
winged  seed  of  the  thistle. 

It  is  frightful  to  think  how  every  idle  volume  flies 
abroad  like  an  idle  globular  doTvnbeard,  embryo  of 
new  millions.  Carlyle. 

Downcome  (dounTnim),  n.    A  tumbling  or 


falling  down;  especially,  a  sudden  or  heavy 
fall;  hence,  ruin;  destruction. 

Whenever  the  pope  shall  fall,  if  his  ruin  be  not  like 
the  sudden  doTuncunu  of  a  tower,  the  bishops,  when 
they  see  hill]  tottering,  will  leave  him.  Milton. 

Downpour  (  doun '  por ),  n.  A  pouring 
down ;  especially,  a  heavy  or  continuous 
shower.  R.  A.  1' factor. 

Downthrow  (douu'thro),  n.  A  throwing 
down ;  specifically,  in  geol.  a  fall  or  sink- 
ing of  strata  below  the  level  of  the  Mir- 
roumling  beds,  stall  as  is  caused  by  a  great 
subterranean  movement;  also,  the  dis- 
tance measured  vertically  between  the  por- 
tions of  dislocated  strata  where  a  fault 
occurs:  opposed  to  upheaval  (which  see) 
or  upthrow. 

Downweigh  Cdoun-wa').  v.t.  To  weigh  or 
press  down;  to  depress;  to  cause  to  sink  or 
prevent  from  rising. 

A  different  sin  do-u.'itu>ti£hs  them  to  the  bottom. 
Longfellow. 
Downweight  (doun'wat),  n.     Full  weight; 

'Attributing  due  and  duicnweiylit  to  every 

mau's  gifts.'    Bp.  Uucket. 
Dozen,   H.      [add  ]     Long   dozen;    devil's 

dozen.    Same  as  Baker's  Dozen.    See  under 

BAKER. 
Draconian  (dra-ko'ni-an),  a.     Same  as 

Draconic. 
Dragsman,n.    [add.]  The  driver  of  a  drag. 

He  had  a  word  for  the  hostler  .  .  .  and  a  bow  for 
the  dntgstnan.  Thackeray. 

Dramaturgic  (dra-ma-ter'jik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  dramaturgy ;  histrionic ;  theatrical ; 
hence,  unreal.  •  Some  form  (of  worship),  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  nut  grown  dramaturgic  to 
us,  but  still  awfully  symbolic  for  us.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Dramaturgist  (dra-ma-ter'jist),  n.  One 
who  is  skilled  in  dramaturgy ;  one  who 
composes  a  drama  and  superintends  its 
representation. 

How  silent  now ;  all  departed,  all  clean  gone !  The 
worId-/Vawmfwr£Tj/haswritten,  'Exeunt.1  Carlyle. 

Draw,  n.  [add.]  1.  Among  qportsmen,  the 
act  of  forcing  a  fox  from  his  cover,  a  badger 
from  his  hole,  <frc. ;  the  place  where  a  fox  is 
drawn. — 2  Something  designed  to  draw  a 
person  out  to  make  him  reveal  his  inten- 
tions or  what  he  desires  to  conceal  or  keep 
back,  or  the  like;  a  feeler.  [Slang.] 

This  was  what  in  modern  days  is  called  a  draw.  It 
was  a  guess  put  boldly  forth  as  fact  to  elicit  by  the 
young  man's  answer  whether  he  had  been  there 
lately  or  not,  c.  Reade. 

Drawing,  n.  [add.]  A  picture  or  represen- 
tation made  with  a  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  &c. 
Drawings  are  classifiable  under  the  names 
of  pencil,  pen,  chalk,  sepia,  or  water-colour 
drawings  from  the  materials  used  for  their 
execution,  and  also  into  geometrical  or 
linear  and  mechanical  drawings,  in  which 
instruments,  such  as  compasses,  rulers, 
scales,  are  used,  and  free-hand  drawings, 
in  which  no  instrument  is  used  to  guide 
the  hand. 

Dress-circle  (dres'ser-kl),  ?».  A  portion  of 
a  theatre,  concert-room,  or  other  pln.ce  of 
entertainment  set  apart  for  spectators  or  an 
audience  in  evening  dress. 

Drift,  n.  [add.]  In  South  Africa]  a  ford; 
as,  Rorke's  Drift. 

Drive,  n.  [add.]  1.  A  strong  or  sweeping 
blow  or  impulsion.— 2  A  matrix  formed  by 
a  steel  punch  or  die. 

Dromaaognathae  (dro-me-og'na-the),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  drojnaiog,  swift,  and  anathos,  jaw.  ]  In 
Prof  Huxley's  classification  of  birds,  a  sub- 
order of  the  Carinatre  (or  birds  having  the 
sternum  with  a  keel),  including  but  one 
family,  the  Tinamidre  or  tiuamous.  (See 
TINAMOU.)  In  this  sub-order  the  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw  or  skull  are  like  what  they 
are  in  the  struthious  or  swift-footed  birds, 
as  the  ostrich. 

Dropp  (drop),  n.  The  act  of  drooping  or  of 
falling  or  hanging  down;  a  drooping  posi- 
tion or  state;  as,  the  droop  of  the  eye,  of  a 
veil,  or  the  like. 

Drop-light  (droplit).  n.  A  contrivance  for 
bringing  down  an  artificial  light  into  such 
a  position  as  may  be  most  convenient  for 
reading,  working,  &c.,  as,  for  example,  a 
stand  for  a  gas-burner  to  be  placed  on  a 
table,  and  connected  by  an  elastic  tube  with 
the  gas-pipe.  E.  H.  Knight. 

Drop-ripe  (drop'rip),  a.  So  ripe  as  to  be 
ready  to  drop  from  the  tree. 


The  fruit  was  now  drop-rife  we  i 
by  a  shake. 


ay  say,  and  fell 
Carlyle. 


Drum-head,  n.  [add.]  A  variety  of  cabbage 
having  a  large,  rounded,  or  flattened  head. 


Drum-roomt  (drum'rom),  n.  The  room 
uhrreadrum  or  crowded  evenin  '  party  was 
held.  Fielding.  See  DRUM,  8. 

Duchn,  Dukhn  (duchn),  n.  A  kind  of  mil- 
let (Pennisetutn  typhcideum  or  Ilolcun  .^/i- 
cati(s).  many  varieties  of  which  are  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  and  to  some  extent  in  Spain. 
as  a  grain  plant.  It  is  also  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  kind  of  beer. 

Duelsome  (du'el-sum),  a.  Inclined  or  given 
to  duelling;  eager  or  ready  to  tight  duels. 
[Rare.) 

Incorrigibly  duelsome  on  his  own  account,  he  is 
for  others  the  most  acute  and  peaceable  counsellor 
m  the  world.  Thackeray. 

Duettino  (du-et-te'no),  n.  [It.]  In  music, 
a  short  duet  or  composition  for  two  voices 
or  instruments. 

Dully  (dul'i),  a.    Somewhat  dull. 

Far  off  she  seemed  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall.  Tennyson. 

Durmast  (der'mast),  n.  A  species  of  oak 
('/"r/'cUA-  sesxilijl'jra,  or  according  to  some 
Q.  pubescem)  so  closely  allied  to  the  com- 
mon oak  (Q.  Itobtir)  as  to  be  reckoned  by 
some  botanists  only  a  variety  of  it  Its  woo, 1 
is,  however,  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elas- 
tic, less  easy  to  split,  not  so  easy  to  break 
yet  the  least  difficult  to  bend.  It  is  highly 
valued,  therefore,  by  the  builder  and  the 
cabinet-maker. 

Dust-ball  (dust'bal),  71.  A  disease  in  horses 
in  which  a  ball  sometimes  as  hard  as  iron 
is  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  owing  to 
overfeeding  with  corn  and  barley  dust.  Its 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  haggard  coun- 
tenance, a  distressed  eye,  a  distended  belly, 
and  hurried  respiration. 

Dwindlement  (dwin'dl-ment),  n.  The  act 
or  state  of  dwindling,  shrinking,  or  dimin- 
ishing. Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Dyad  (di'ad),  a.     Same  as  Dyadic. 

Dyas  (di'as),  n,  [Gr. .  the  number  two,  some- 
thing composed  of  two  parts.]  In  geol.  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Permian 
system  from  its  being  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal groups. 

Dyinghess  (di'ing-nes),  n.  A  languishing 
look;  a  die-away  appearance. 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingttess. 

Dynamo -electric  (di-nam'6-e-lek"trikj,  a. 
Producing  force  by  means  of  electricity;  as, 
a  dynamo-electric  machine;  also  produced 
by  electric  force.  See  ELECTRIC  in  Supp. 

Dysepulotic  (dis'ep-u-lot"ik),  a.  [Gr.  prefix 
ays,  and  E.  epulotic.]  In  surg.  not  readily 
or  easily  healing  or  cicatrizing,  as  a  wound. 

Dyslogy  (dis'lo-ji),  n.  Dispraise  :  opposite 
of  eulogy. 

In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy  and  summing-up 
of  character  there  may  doubtless  be  a  great  many 
things  set  forth  concerning  this  Mirabeau.  Carlyle. 

Dysmenorrhoea  (dis'men-or-re"a),  n.  In 
med.  difficult  or  laborious  menstruation; 
catamenial  discharges  accompanied  with 
great  local  pain,  especially  in  the  loins. 


E. 


Eagrass  (e'gras),  n.     See  EDMSB. 

Earth-hog,  Earth-pig  (ertli'hoir,  erth'pig), 
71.  The  aardvark.  See  ORYCTEKOPUS. 

Earth-plate  (erth'plat),  M.  In  teleg.  a 
buried  plate  of  metal  connected  with  the 
battery  or  line-wire  by  means  of  which  the 
earth  itself  is  made  to  complete  the  circuit, 
thus  rendering  the  employment  of  a  second 
or  return  wire  unnecessary. 

Earth-wolf  (crth'wulf),  n.  The  aardwolf. 
See  PROTELES. 

Easter-egg  (es'ter-eg),  n.    Same  as  Pasch- 

iChelon-lens  (e'she-lon-lenz),  n.  [Fr.  eche- 
lon, the  round  of  a  ladder,  itnd  E.  lens.]  A 
compound  lens,  used  for  lighthouses,  hav- 
ing a  series  of  concentric  annular  lenses  ar- 
ranged round  a  central  lens  so  that  all  have 
a  common  focus. 

Ectasis,  n.  [add.]  Extension  or  expansion; 
specifically,  in  med.  a  dilated  condition  of  a 
blood-vessel 

Ectropical  (ek-trop'i-kal),  a.  Belonging  to 
parts  outside  the  tropics;  being  outside  the 
tropics. 

Ecu  (ek-ii),  n.  [Fr.,  a  coin,  a  crown  piece,  a 
shield;  O. Fr.  escu,  eseut,  from  L.  scutum,  a 
shield.]  A  name  given  to  various  French 
coins  having  different  values  at  different 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin:       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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tiiin-i,  but  notably  to  an  old  piece  of  money 
worth  three  francs,  or  about  half-a-crown 
>tt  rling. 

Eddalc,  Eddie  fcd-d;Vik,  cd'ikX  a.  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  Scandinavian  Eddas;  having 
the  character  or  style  of  the  Eddas;  as,  the 
Eddie  prophecy  of  the  Vblva. 

The  Eddaic  version,  however,  of  the  history  of  the 
gods  is  not  so  circumstantial  as  that  in  the  Ynglin- 
gasaga.  E.  ft:  Goal. 

Edlbilatory  (ed-i-bil'a-to-ri),  a.    OS  or  per- 
taining to  edibles  or  eating. 
Edibilalorv  Epicurism  holds  the  key  to  all  morality. 
Lord  I.ytton. 

Eerily  (er'i-li),  adv.  In  an  eery,  strange,  or 
unearthly  manner.  '  It  spoke  in  pain  and 
woe;  wildly,  eerily,  urgently.'  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Efferent  (ef'fer-ent),  71.  1.  In  physiol.  a  ves- 
sel or  uerve  which  discharges  or  conveys 
outward.— 2.  A  river  flowing  from  aud  bear- 
ing away  the  waters  of  a  lake. 

Efflgiation,  n.  [add.]  That  which  is  formed 
in  resemblance;  an  image  or  effigy. 

No  such  effigiation  was  therein  discovered,  which 
some  nineteen  weeks  after  became  visible.  Fuller. 

Efflower  (  ef-flou'er  ),  v.t.     [Fr.  ejfteurer,  to 
graze,  to  rub  lightly.]    In  leather  wanufac-  \ 
twe,  see  the  following  extract. 

The  skins  (chamois  leather)  are  first  washed,  limed, 
fleeced,  and  hranned.  .  .  .  They  are  next  ejfto-wcrcd, 
that  is,  deprived  of  their  epidermis  by  a  concave 
knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the  convex  horse- 
beam.  Ure. 

Efreet  (ef'ret),  n.  Same  as  Afrit.  Kings- 
ley. 

Eftt  (eft),  a.  Convenient;  handy;  commo- 
dious. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way.         Shak. 

Egenoe  (e'jens),  n.  [L.  egens,  ppr.  of  egeo,  to 
suffer  want.]  The  state  or  condition  of  suf- 
fering from  the  need  of  something;  a  desire 
for  something  wanted.  Qrote. 

Egg-apple  (eg'ap-l),  71.    See  MAD-APPLE. 

Egilops,  n.  [add.  ]  A  genus  of  grasses  allied 
to  Triticum,  or  wheat-grass.  It  occurs  wild 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  It 
is  believed  by  many  botanists  to  be  in  reality 
the  plant  from  which  has  originated  our 
cultivated  wheats.  Written  also  JlgUaps. 

Ego-altruistic  (e'go-al-tro-is"tik),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  See  ex- 
tract. 

From  the  egoistic  sentiments  we  pass  now  to  the 
ego-altruistic  sentiments.  By  this  name  I  mean  sen- 
timents which,  while  implying  self-gratification,  also 
imply  gratification  in  others;  the  representation  of 
this  gratification  in  others  being  a  source  of  pleasure 
not  intrinsically,  but  because  of  ulterior  benefits  to 
self  which  experience  associates  with  it.  H.  Spencer. 

Eguise  (e-gwe'za),  a.    In  her.    Same  as  Ai- 


tie. 

Aian  (a-lan),  n.  [Fr.,  from  dancer,  to  rush 
or  spring  forward,  from  L.  lancea,  a  spear.] 
Ardour  inspired  by  enthusiasm,  passion,  or 
the  like;  unhesitating  dash  resulting  from 
an  impulsive  imagination. 
Elder,  n.  [add.]— Elder  hand,  in  card-play- 
ing, the  player  who  leads. 
Electric,  a.  [add.]— Electric  lamp,  the  con- 
trivance in  which  the  electric  light  is  pro- 
duced See  Electric  light  below.  —  Electric 
light,  a  brilliant  light,  the  result  of  heat 
produced  by  the  force  of  electricity  either 
evoked  by  the  chemical  reaction  of  a  metal 
and  an  acid,  or  generated  by  a  magneto- 
electric  or  other  machine.  The  arc  light  is 
produced  when  two  carbon  pencils  are  at- 
tached to  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  mag- 
neto-electric machine  or  galvanic  battery, 
and  their  points  are  brought  together  long 
enough  to  establish  the  electric  current.  If 
they  are  then  separated  to  a  small  distance, 
varying  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
current,  the  current  will  continue  to  flow, 
leaping  across  from  carbon  to  carbon,  emit- 
ting a  light  of  great  intensity  at  the  space 
between  the  points.  The  name  Voltaic  or 
electric  arc  is  given  to  that  portion  where 
the  current  leaps  across  from  point  to  point, 
the  term  arc  being  suggested  by  the  curved 
form  which  the  current  here  takes.  The 
incandescence  light  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
candescence, by  means  of  electricity,  of 
various  substances,  including  carbon,  in  a 
vacuum.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  are  in 
use  for  producing  the  electric  light,  distin- 
guished either  by  the  form  of  the  generating 
machine,  the  distribution  of  the  current,  or 
the  kind  of  burner.  In  the  Jablochkoff  light, 
the  burner  consists  of  a  pair  of  carbon  spin- 
dles placed  parallel  to  one  another,  with  an 
insulating  earthy  substance  between  them. 
Its  combustion  may  be  roughly  compared 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  candle,  where  the 


earthy  substance  takes  the  place  of  the  \virk. 
Other  forms  of  the  'candle'  burners  are  in 
use,  such  as  the  Lontin,  the  Jamin,  Ac1.  The 
Maxim,  Edison,  and  Swan  lights  proceed 
from  an  incandescent  filament  of  carbon  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  vacuum.  — Elect r if  ma- 
chine, [add.]  Besides  machines  in  which 
electricity  is  excited  by  friction,  electric  ma- 
chines are  now  common  in  which  an  elec- 
tric current  is  generated  by  the  revolution 
near  the  poles  of  a  magnet  or  magnets  of  one 
or  more  soft-iron  cores  surrounded  by  coils 
of  wire,  these  machines  being  known  <!i- 
tinctively  as  ma<jneto  electric  machines.  A 
dynamo-electric  machine  is  a  machine  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  induced  currents  are 
made  to  circulate  round  the  soft-iron  mag- 
net which  produced  them,  thus  increasing 
its  magnetization.  This  again  produces  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  induced  cur- 
rents, and  thus  by  a  successive  alternation 
of  mutual  actions  very  intense  magnetiza- 
tion and  very  powerful  currents  are  speedily 
obtained.  There  are  many  forms  of  these  ma- 
chines, such  asGramme's,  Siemens',  Wilde's, 
Brush's,  ifcc.,  used  extensively  in  electric 
lighting,  and  as  a  motor  for  machinery,  elec- 
tric railways,  &c. — Electric  pendulum,  a 
form  of  electroscope  consisting  of  a  pith 
ball  suspended  by  a  non-conducting  thread. 
-  Electric  railway,  a  railway  on  which  elec- 
tricity is  the  motor.  Only  short  lines  have 
as  yet  been  constructed.  On  one  of  these 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  are  set  in  motion 
by  a  dynamo-electric  machine  placed  be- 
tween them  and  below  the  floor.  This  ma- 
chine is  actuated  by  an  electric  current  pro- 
duced by  another  dynamo-electric  machine, 
which  is  stationary  and  driven  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  by  a  steam-engine.  The  cur- 
rent is  conveyed  by  underground  wires  to 
the  rails,  and  these  being  insulated,  it 
reaches  the  carriage  through  them. 
Electrodynamometer  ( e-lek'tro-di-na- 
mom"et-er),  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  electro-dynamic  action.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  fixed  coil  and  a 
movable  coil,  usually  suspended  in  a  bitilar 
manner,  and  furnished  with  a  mirror,  so 
that  its  motions  about  a  vertical  axis  can  be 
read  off  by  means  of  a  scale  and  telescope. 
ElectroMnetic  (e-lek'tro-ki-net"ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  electrokinetics  or  electricity 
in  motion. 

Electrokinetics  ( e-lek'tro-ki-nef'iks ),  n. 
That  branch  of  electricity  wliich  treats  of 
electric  currents  in  motion. 
Electrometry  ( s-lek-trom'et-ri ),  n.  That 
branch  of  the  electric  science  which  treats 
of  the  measurement  of  electricity. 
ElectrotonlC  (e-lek'tro-ton"ik),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by  electrotonicity. 
Electrotonicity  (e-lek'tr6-to-nis"i-ti),  n.  A 
peculiar  alteration  of  the  normal  electric 
current  of  a  nerve,  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation, outside  the  circuit  of  a  galvanometer 
applied  to  that  nerve  to  mark  its  normal 
current,  of  a  continuous,  artificial,  exciting, 
electric  current,  in  a  distant  separate  part 
of  the  nerve,  whereby  the  normal  current 
of  the  galvanometric  circuit  is  either  in- 
creased or  diminished,  according  as  the  ex- 
citing or  artificial  current  travels  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  nerve  or  not ;  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  within  the  circuit  of 
the  exciting,  artificial  current  being  dimin- 
ished (anelectrotmic)  near  the  positive,  and 
exalted  (cathelectrotonic)  near  the  negative 

Electrotonize  (e-lek'tro-ton-iz),  v.  t.  To  alter 
the  normal  electric  current  of,  as  a  nerve. 
See  EI-ECTROTONICITY. 

Elegize  (el'e-jiz),  v.t.  and  i.  To  write  or 
compose  elegies;  to  celebrate  or  lament 
after  the  style  of  an  elegy;  to  bewail. 

I  ...  perhaps  should  have  elegized  on  for  a  page 
or  two  farther,  when  Harry,  who  has  no  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  grief,  blundered  in.  H.  Walpole. 

Elementalism  ( el-e-ment'al-izm ),  n.  The 
theory  which  identifies  the  divinities  of  the 
ancients  with  the  elemental  powers.  Glad- 
stone. 

Elementold  (el-e-ment'oid),  a.  [L.  elemen- 
tum.an  element, and  Or.  eidos,  form.]  Like 
an  element;  having  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  substance;  as,  compounds  whichhave 
an  elementoid  nature,  and  perform  elemental 
functions. 

Eleutheromania  (e-lu'the-ro-ma"m-a),  n. 
[Or.  eleutheros,  free,  and  mania,  madness.] 
A  mania  for  freedom ;  excessive  zeal  for  free- 
dom. 'Nothing  but  insubordination,  eleu- 
theromania,  confused,  unlimited  opposition 
in  their  heads.'  Carlyle. 


Eleutheromaniac  (e-lu'the-r6-ma"ni-ak),  n. 

One  having  an  excessive  zeal  for  freedom;  a 

fanatic  on  the  subject  of  freedom. 
Eleutheromaniac  (e-lu'the-ro-ma"ni.:ik),  a. 

Having  a  mania  for  freedom.     Carlyle. 
Eltchl  (elt'she),  n.  An  ambassador  or  envoy: 

a  Persian  and  Turkish  name. 

Things  which  they  had  told  to  Colonel  Rose  tlioy 
did  not  yet  dare  to  tell  to  the  great  Eltchi  (I.oul 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe).  Kinflatt. 

Eluctatet  (e-luk'tat),  v.i.  {L.  ehtctor,  elnc- 
tatus—e,  out  of,  and  htctor,  to  wrestle.]  To 
struggle  out;  to  burst  forth;  to  escape. 

They  did  eiitcfate  out  of  their  injuries  with  credit 
to  themselves.  Bp.  Hackct. 

Embryploglcally(ein'bri.o-loj"ik-al-li),arfi). 
According  to  the  rules  of  embryology. 
Kingsley. 

Embryplogist  (em-bri-ol'o-jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  embryology. 

Emender  (e-mend'er),  n.  One  who  emends; 
one  who  removes  faults,  blemishes,  or  the 
like;  an  emeudator.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Emergency,  n.  [add.]  t  Something  not  cal- 
culated upon;  an  unexpected  gain;  a  casual 
profit.  '  The  rents,  profits,  and  emergencies 
belonging  to  a  Bishop  of  Bath  aud  Wells. ' 
Jleylin. 

Emmanuel  (em-man'u-el),  n.  Same  as  hn- 
mamiel. 

Emplumed  (em-plumd'),  a.  Adorned  with, 
or  as  with,  plumes  or  feathers. 

Angelhoods,  eniplitnud 
In  such  ringlets  of  pure  glory,      h.  B.  Browning. 

Empoldered  ( em-pol'derd ),  a.  Keclaimed 
and  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  polder; 
brought  under  cultivation.  See  POLDER. 

Eucliaser  (en-chas'er),  n.  One  who  enchases; 
a  chaser. 

Enclave  (an-klav'),  v.t.  To  cause  to  be  an 
enclave;  to  inclose  or  surround,  as  a  region 
or  state  by  the  territories  of  another  power. 

Enslavement  (ah-klav'ment),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  an  enclave,  or  sur- 
rounded by  an  alien  territory. 

Encolure  (en-kol'ur),  71.  [Fr.,  from  en,  in, 
and  col,  the  neck.]  The  neck  and  shoulders, 
as  of  a  horse. 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black  tree. 
Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  eticoliire.      Browning. 

Endemic,  a.  [add.]  Peculiar  to  a  locality 
or  region. 

It  (the  New  Zealand  flora)  consists  of  935  species, 
our  own  islands  possessing  about  1500 ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  are  peculiar,  there  being 
no  less  than  677  endemic  species,  and  32  endemic 
genera.  -d.  R.  Wallace. 

Endome  (en-dom'), 0.  (.  To  cover  with  adonie, 
or  as  with  a  dome. 

The  blue  Tuscan  sky  endomes 
Our  English  words  of  prayer.       £.  £.  Browning. 

Endurant  ( en-dur'ant ),  a.  Able  to  bear 
fatigue,  pain,  or  the  like. 

The  difficulty  of  the  chase  is  further  increased  I>y 
the  fact,  that  the  Ibex  is  a  remarkably  enditrant 
animal,  and  is  capable  of  abstaining  from  food  or 
water  for  a  considerable  time.  jf.  G.  II  tarn, 

En  passant.  [  add.  ]  In  chess,  when  on 
moving  a  pawn  two  squares,  an  adversary's 
pawn  is  at  the  time  in  such  a  position  as  to 
take  the  pawn  moved  if  it  were  moved  but 
one  square,  the  moving  pawn  may  be  taken, 
as  it  is  called,  en  passant. 

Enpatron  (en-pa'tron),  v.t.  To  have  under 
one's  patronage  or  guardianship ;  to  be  the 
patron  saint  of. 

These,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  ciipatron  me.      Shak. 

Ensete  (en-so'te),  n.  An  Abyssinian  name 
for  J/wsa  Ensete,  a  noble  plant  of  the  ba- 
nana genus.  It  produces  leaves  about  20 
feet  long  and  3  or  4  broad,  the  largest  en- 
tire leaf  as  yet  known.  The  flower-stalk, 
which  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  is  used 
for  food,  but  the  fruit  is  worthless. 

Ensilage  (en'sil-aj),  n.  [Fr.  ensilage,  from 
Sp.  ensilar.to  store  grain  in  an  underground 
receptacle,  from  en,  in,  and  silo,  from  L 
sirus,  the  pit  in  which  such  grain  is  kept.  ] 
In  agri.  a  mode  of  storing  green  fodder, 
vegetables,  &c.,  by  burying  in  pits  or  silos 
dug  in  the  ground.  This  has  been  practised 
in  some  countries  from  very  early  times, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  modern  agri- 
culturists. Brick-lined  chambers  are  often 
used  having  a  movable  wooden  covering 
upon  which  is  placed  a  heavy  weight,  say 
half  a  ton  to  the  square  yard. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Latin  writers  refers  to  subter- 
ranean vaults  (silos),  wherein  the  ancient  Romans 
preserved  green  forage,  grain,  and  fruit,  and  the 
Mexicans  have  practised  the  system  for  centuries. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  system  in  the 
United  States,  whose  •  Book  of  Bltrttoft-  *<:•  *«• 
Mar*  Lane  Express. 


ch.  cAain;      6h,  Sc.  loch;      g,  go;     j.job;      n,  Fr.  ton:      ng,  sing; 
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Enswathed  (en-swSTHd'),  p.  and  o.    En- 
wrapped; enveloped;  inswathed. 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
EnsTuillted,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy.    Shak. 

Entempest  (en-tem'pest),  v.t.  To  disturb, 
as  by  a  tempest;  to  visit  with  storm. 

For  aye  entimptsting  anew 

The  unfathomable  hell  within.     Coleridge. 

Entertain,  v  .t.  [add]  To  meet  as  an  enemy; 
to  encounter;  to  confront;  to  join  battle 
with.  [Rare] 

O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France. 

Entire,  n,  [add.]  The  total;  the  entire 
thing.  [Rare.] 

I  am  narrating  as  it  were  the  Warrington  manu- 
script, which  is  too  long  to  print  in  entire. 

Thackeray. 

Entire,  a.  [add.  ]  —  Entire  horse,  an  uucas- 
trated  horse;  a  stallion. 

A  Caballo  Padre,  or  what  some  of  our  own  writers 
with  a  decorum  not  less  becoming,  appellate  an 
mtirt  horse.  Southty. 

Entomologise  (en-tom-ol'6-jiz),  vi  To 
study  entomology;  to  gather  entomological 
specimens. 

It  is  too  rough  for  trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for 
entomologising.  Kingslty. 

Entrain  (en-tran'),  v.t.  l.t  To  draw  or  bring 
on.  'With  its  destiny  entrained  their  fate  ' 
Vanbrugh.—Z.  To  put  on  board  a  railway 
train;  as,  the  regiment  was  entrained  at 
Edinburgh  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth- 
opposite  to  detrain.  [Of  recent  introduc- 
tion. ] 

Entrain  (en-tranr).  v.i.  To  take  places  in  a 
railway  train;  as,  when  the  troops  entrained 
they  were  loudly  cheered. 

Enwrite  (eu-rit'),  v.t.  To  inscribe;  to  write 
upon;  to  imprint. 

What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  lie  en-written 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres!         Pot. 

Eoan  (e-6'an),  a.  [L.  emu,  pertaining  to  the 
dawn  or  the  east,  from  Gr.  els,  the  dawn  ] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dawn  ;  eastern. 

The  Mithra  of  the  Middle  World, 
That  sheds  Eoan  radiance  on  the  West. 

Eolithic  (e-o-lith'ik),  a.  (Or.  ids,  the'dawn, 
and  lithos,  a  stone.  ]  In  archceol.  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  early  part  of  the  paleolithic 
period  of  prehistoric  time. 

Eophyte  (e'6-fit),  n.  [Gr.  ids,  dawn,  and 
phyton,  a  plant.)  In  palceon.  a  fossil  plant 
found  in  eozoic  rocks. 

Eophytic  (e-6-flt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
eophytes;  relating  to  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks;  eozoic. 

Eos  (e'os  or  e'os),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  morning,  who  brings  up  the  light 
of  day  from  the  east;  the  Roman  Aurora 

Eozoic  (s-6-zo'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eos,  dawn,  and 
zof,  life]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks,  such  as  the  Laurentian 
and  Huronian  of  Canada,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  contain  the  first  or  earliest 
traces  of  life  in  the  stratified  systems  Pane 

Ephemerality  ( e-fem'e-ral"i-ti ),  n.'  That 
which  isephemeral;  a  transient  trifle  'This 
lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  epheme- 
ralities.'  C.  Reade. 

Eplchorial  (e-pi-ko'ri-al),  a.  [Gr.  epicho- 
rios—epi,  upon,  and  chora,  country  ]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  country;  rural. 

Local  or  efichorial  superstitions  from  every  dis- 
trict ol  turope  come  forward  by  thousands. 

Epicotyl  (e-pi-kot'il),  n.  [Gr.  rpi,  upon"*aiid 
contr.  of  cotyledon.}  In  hot.  the  stem  above 
the  cotyledons;  the  plumule.  Darwin 

Epigaaa  (e-pi-je'a),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon  and 
ge,  the  earth.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
neathwort  order,  characterized  by  having 
three  leaflets  on  the  outside  of  the  five- 
parted  calyx;  and  by  the  corolla  being  salver- 
shaped,  five-cleft,  with  its  tube  hairy  on 
the  inside.  E.  repens,  the  trailing  arbutus 
is  the  May-flower  of  North  America. 

Epigenesis,  n.  [add.]  In  geol.  same  as 
Mrtamorphism. 

Epigenetic  <e'pi-jen-et"ik),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by  epigenesis. 

Epigrammatism  (e-pi-gram'mat-izm),  n. 
Ihe  quality  of  being  epigrammatic;  epigram- 
matical  character.  Poe. 

Epiuasty  (e-pi-nas'ti),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
above,  and  naitoi,  close  pressed,  solid.]  In 
bot.  a  term  implying  increased  growth  on 
the  upper  surface  of  an  organ  or  part  of  a 
plant,  thus  causing  it  to  bend  downwards 

Epirot,  Epirote  (e-pi'rot),  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Epirus  or  Lower  Albania. 


Episcopize  (e-pis'ko-piz),  r.  t.  To  consecrate 
to  the  episcopal  office;  to  make  a  bishop  of. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  was 
willing  to  have  been  efiicofixed  upon  this  occasion. 

Episcopize  (e-pis'ko-piz),  v.i.  To  exercise 
the  office  of  a  bishop;  to  episcopate.  W. 
Broome. 

Epistemology  (e-pis'te-mol"o-ji).  n.  [Gr. 
episteme,  knowledge,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
That  department  of  metaphysics  which  in- 
vestigates ami  explains  the  doctrine  or  the- 
ory of  knowing:  distinguished  from  ontology 
which  investigates  real  existence  or  the 
theory  of  being.  /Y/yV/v 

Epistolean  (e-pis'tn-lo"an),  n.  A  writer  of 
epistles  or  letters;  a  correspondent.  Mrs. 
Coicden  Clarke. 

Episyllogism  (e-pi-sil'6-jizm),  n.  In  logic, 
same  as  Ejiidtirema. 

Epithesis  (e-pith'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
and  thesis,  a  setting.]  In  gram,  same  as 
Paragoge. 

Eponymist(e-pon'im-ist).  Same  as  Epomjm, 
3.  Gladstone. 

Epopt  (e'popt),  n.  [Gr.  epoptes,  one  initi- 
ated into  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of 
Eleusis.J  One  initiated  into  the  doctrines 
or  mysteries  of  any  secret  system.  Carlyle. 

Epsomite  (ep'sum-it),  n.  Same  as  Hair-salt 
(which  see). 

Equison  (e'kwi-son),  n.  [L.  equiso,  a  groom, 
from  eguus,  a  horse.]  A  horse  jockey ;  one 
who  manages  race-horses.  [Landor  puts  the 
word  in  Person's  mouth.] 

Who  announces  to  the  world  the  works  and  days 
of  Newmarket,  the  competitors  at  its  games,  their 
horses,  their  eqitisons,  their  colours.  Landor. 

Equivalent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),  v.  t.  To  produce 
or  constitute  an  equivalent  to;  to  answer 
in  full  proportion;  to  equal.  J.  N.  Lockyer 

Equivalue  (e-kwi-val'u),  v.t.  To  value  at 
tne  same  rate;  to  put  on  a  par.  'To  equi- 
value  the  noble  and  the  rabble  of  authori- 
ties.' W.  Taylor. 

Eristic  (e-ris'tik),  n.  One  given  to  disputa- 
tion; a  controversialist.  Dp.  Gauden. 

Erpeton  (er'pet-on).  n.    Same  as  Herpeton. 

Errabund  (erYa-bund),  a.  [L.  errabundus, 
from  erro,  to  wander.)  Erratic;  wandering; 
rambling.  'Your  errabund  guesses,  veering 
to  all  points  of  theliterary  compass.  'Southeii 

Eruptional  ( e-rup'shon-al ),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining toeruptions; eruptive;  as  eruptional 
phenomena.  Ji.  A.  Proctor. 

Esclandre  (es-klan-dr), «.  [Jr.]  A  disturb- 
ance; a  scene;  a  row. 

Scoutbush,  to  avoid  esclandre  and  misery,  thought 
It  well  to  waive  the  proviso.  Kingsley. 

Etacisra  ( a'ta-sizm  ),  n.  The  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Greek  «  (eta)  like  ey  in  they, 
distinguished  from  Itacism,  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  it  like  e  in  be. 

Etacist  (a'ta-sist),  n.  One  who  practises  or 
upholds  etacism. 

Etherealization  (e-the're-al-i-za"shon),  n. 
An  ethereal  or  subtle  spirit-like  state  or 
condition. 

He  (  Aristotle  )  conceives  the  moral  element  as 
flower,   as    rlhertalitation,    spiritualization    of   the 
physical,  rather  than  as  something  purely  intellectual 
y.  Hutchison  Stirling 

Ethidene  (eth'i-den),  n.  An  anaesthetic 
substance  nearly  allied  in  composition  to 
chloroform.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  effica- 
cious and  considerably  safer  than  chloro- 
form; is  pleasant  to  take,  acts  rapidly,  and 
never  produces  cessation  of  action  of  the 
heart  and  respiratory  system 

Ethnogeny  (eth-noj'en-i),  n.  [Gr.  ethnos,  a 
nation,  and  root  gen,  to  beget.  ]  That  branch 
of  ethnology  which  treats  of  the  origin  of 
races  and  nations  of  man. 

Ethyl,  n.  [add.]— Ethyl-carbonate  of  potas- 
sium. See  CARBONATE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Etymic  ( e-tim'ik ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  etymon  or  primitive  form  of  a  word 

Etypical  (5-tip'i-kaI),  a.  In  biol.  diverging 
from  or  not  conforming  to  a  type. 

Euchite  (u'kit),  n.  [Gr.  euche,  a  prayer  ] 
One  who  prays;  specifically,  one  belonging 
to  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics  who  resolved 
all  religion  into  prayer. 

Eudaemon,  Eudemon  (u-ds'mon),  n.  [Or. 
eu,  well,  and  daimon,  a  spirit.  ]  A  good 
angel  or  spirit.  Southey. 

Eudaemonlstic,  Eudemonistic  (u-de'mon- 
ist  ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eudasmomsm 
(which  see). 

Eugenesic  (u-je-nes'ik),  a.  Same  as  Eugen- 
etie. 

Eugenesls  (u-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well, 
and  genesis,  production.]  The  quality  of 
breeding  freely;  fertility;  specifically,  the 


production  of  young  by  the  union  of  indi- 
viduals of  different  species  or  stocks 

Eugenetic  (ii-je-net'ik),  «.  of.  belonging 
to.  or  characterized  by  i-un-enesis 

Euhemerism  (u-hcin'er-izm).  See  EUM  1:11- 
DM. 

Eunuch  (u'nnk).  a.     Unproductive:  barren. 

He  had  a  mind  wholly  eitmtcli  and  ungenerative 
m  matters  of  literature  and  taste.  'Gvd-.tui. 

EupractlC  (u-prak'tik),  a.  [Gr.  eu  prassein, 
to  do  well,  to  be  prosperous.]  Doing  (ir 
acting  well ;  or  it  may  mean  prosperous 
'Good-humoured,  eupeptic,  and  euvractic  ' 
Carlyle. 

EurycephaliC  (u'rl-se-fal"ik),  a.  In  tthn 
applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  brachyce- 
phalic  or  short,  broad-skulled  races  of  man- 
kind. 

Euscara  (iis-ka'ra),  ».  The  native  name  of 
B» language  spoken  in  the  Basque  provinces- 
Basque.  See  BASQUE. 

Evanition  (6-van-i'shnn).  n.  The  act  of  van- 
ishing or  state  of  having  vanished;  evanish- 
ment.  Carlyle. 

Eventuality,);,  [add]  That  which  even- 
tuates or  happens;  a  contingent  result. 

Every,  [add.]  Formerly  sometimes  u.-r.l 
alone  in  sense  of  every  one.  '  Every  of  this 
happy  number.'  Shak. 

If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 

And  fertile  every  wish.  5Art*. 

Evolutive  (e-vol'u-tiv),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  causing  evolution  or  development. 

Excsecation  (eks-se-kft'shon),  n.  [L.  ex,  out, 
and  caeco,  to  blind.]  The  act  of  putting  out 
the  eyes;  blinding. 

Not  excacatioii.  if  the  thought  of  that 

Calls  up  those  looks  of  terror.    Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Exoathedrate  (eks-kath'ed-rat),  r  (  To 
condemn  with  authority,  or  ex  cathfilrd. 
•To  see  my  lines  ezcathedrated  here.'  Hcr- 
rick. 

Excerebrate,  r.f.  [add.]  To  cast  out  from 
the  brain.  •  Virtue  in  it  to  excerebrate  all 
cares.'  Bp.  Ward. 

Excise  (ek-siz').  v.t  [L.  excido,  exeimm,  to 
cut  out  or  off,  from  ex,  out,  and  ccedo,  to 
cut.  ]  To  cut  out;  to  cut  off;  as,  to  excise  a 
tumour. 

Exclave  (eks'klav),  n.  [See  ENCLAVE  ]  A 
part  of  a  country,  province,  or  the  like, 
which  is  disjoined  from  the  main  part. 

Execratious  (ek-se-kra'shus),  a.  Impreca- 
tory; cursing;  execrative.  '  A  whole  volley 
of  such  like  execratious  wishes.'  Itichanl- 
son. 

Execrative  (ek'se-kra-tiv),  a.  Denouncing 
evil  against:  imprecating  evil  on;  cursing- 
vilifying.  Carlyle. 

Execratively  (ek'sc-kra-tiv-li),  adv.  In 
an  execrative  manner.  Carlyle. 

Execratory  (ek'se-kra-to-ri),  a.  Denuncia- 
tory; abusive.  'Without  ezecratory  com- 
ment.' Kingsley. 

Exenteratiou,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  dis- 
embowelling or  of  turning  outside  in.  '  Di- 
laceration  of  the  spirit  and  exenteration  of 
the  inmost  mind.'  Lamb 

Exhaustibillty  (egz-hast'i-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
capability  of  being  exhausted;  the  quality 
of  being  exhaustible.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Exoculation  (eks-ok'u-la"shon),  n.  [L.  ex, 
out,  and  oculus,  an  eye.]  The  act  of  putting 
out  the  eyes;  excsecation.  Southey. 

Expansivity  (ek-span-siy'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  expansive;  expansive- 
ness.  Carlyle. 

Expectedly  (ek-spekt'ed-Ii),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
pected manner;  at  a  time  or  in  a  manner 
expected  or  looked  for.  H.  Walpole. 

Expectlesst  (ek-spekt'les),  a.  Unexpected; 
not  looked  for;  unforeseen.  Chapman 

Expedientially  (eks-pe'di-en"shi-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  expediential  manner;  for  the  sake  of 
expediency. 

We  should  never  deviate  save  erptdientiallv. 
FitztdU'ard  Hall. 

Expiscatory  (eks-pis'ka-to-ri),  a.  Calculated 
to  expiscate  or  get  at  the  truth  of  any  mat- 
ter by  inquiry  and  examination.  '  Expisca- 
tory questions. '  Carlyle. 

Explodent  (eks-plod'ent),  n.  In  philol. 
same  as  Explosive. 

Explorable  (eks-plor'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  explored  or  closely  examined. 

Extenuatlve  (eks-ten'u-at-iv),  n.  An  ex- 
tenuating plea  or  circumstance.  'Another 
extemiative  of  the  intended  rebellion.' 
Roger  North. 

Externalism  (eks-tern'al-izm).  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  Phenomenalism  (which 
see). 

Externalizatlon  feks-tern'al-i-za"shon).  n. 
The  act  or  condition  of  being  externalized 


Fate,  far,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;       y,  So.  ley. 
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or  being  embodied  in  an  outward  form.  A. 
II.  Sityce. 

Externalize  (eks-tdrn'al-fcX  v-t-  To  em- 
body in  an  outward  form;  to  give  shape  and 
form  to.  A.  II.  Sauce. 

Extraneity  (eks-tra-ne'i-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  bein^'  extraneous  or  foreign;  the  state  of 
being  without  or  beyond  something, 

Extra-solar  (eks-tra-so'Ier),  a.  In  astron. 
outside  or  beyond  the  solar  system. 

Exuviate  (eks-u'vi-at),  v.i.  To  cast  or  throw 
off  some  part,  as  the  deciduous  teeth,  the 
skin  of  serpents,  the  shells  of  crustaceans, 
and  the  like. 

Ex-votO  (eks-vo'to),  n.  [L.,  from  or  in  ac- 
t-nrdance  with  a  vow.]  An  article  presented 
as  a  votive  offering.  These  take  many  forms, 
such  as  a  model  of  a  hand,  leg,  or  arm  that 
has  been  restored  to  usefulness,  the  picture 
of  a  scene  of  peril  from  which  the  person 
has  been  delivered,  <tc. 

They  (inscriptions)  occur  on  a  multitude   of  ex- 
i>otos,  and  on  plates  of  bronze  and  copper. 

Atheneeum, 

Eye,  n.  [add.] — To  have  an  eye  to,  to  con- 
template or  look  after  with  the  idea  of  pos- 
sessing or  accomplishing;  as,  he  long  had 
an  eye  to  the  property. — To  have  something 
in  one's  eye,  to  have  something  in  contem- 
plation which  it  is  intended  shall  be  accom- 
plished or  possessed  at  some  future  time; 
as,  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  eye  which  will  be 
put  in  practice  soon. 

Eye-glass,  n.  [add.]  tThe  retina  of  the 
eye. 

Ha'  not  you  seen,  Camillo, — 
But  that's  past  doubt,  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn.  Sfta&. 


F. 


Face,  n.  [add.]  A  term  applied  in  various 
technical  meanings ;  as,  (a)  the  dial  of  a 
clock,  watch,  compass-card,  or  other  indi- 
cator. (6)  The  sole  of  a  plane,  (c)  The  flat 
portion  of  a  hammer  head  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  object  struck,  (rf)  The 
edge  of  a  cutting  instrument,  (e)  The  sur- 
face of  a  printing  type  that  impresses  the 
characters. 

Face-hammer  (fas'ham-mer),  n.  A  ham- 
mer having  a  flat  face  as  distinguished  from 
one  having  pointed  or  edged  peens. 

Face-plan  (fas'plan),  n.  A  plan  or  drawing 
of  the  principal  or  front  elevation  of  a 
building. 

Face-Wheel  (fas'whel),  n.  Same  as  Crown- 
wheel. 

Facular  (fak'u-ler),  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  facnlse.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Fag,  n.  [add.]  A  fatiguing  or  tiring  piece 
of  work;  fatigue. 

It  is  such  a-f-xg,  I  come  back  tired  to  death. 

Miss  Austen. 

Faggery  (fag'er-i),  n.  Fatiguing  labour  or 
drudgery;  the  system  of  fagging  carried  on 
at  some  public  schools. 

Faggery  was  an  abuse  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  touched  by  profane  hands.  De  Quincey. 

Faggot,  n.  [add.]  In  former  times  heretics 
who  had  escaped  the  stake  by  recanting 
their  errors  were  often  made  publicly  to 
carry  a  faggot  and  burn  it;  hence  the  phrase, 
to  burn  one's  faggot.  An  imitation  faggot 
was  also  worn  on  the  sleeve  by  heretics,  as 
a  symbol  that  they  had  recanted  opinions 
worthy  of  burning. 

Falble  (fa-bl),  n.     [Fr.]    Same  as  Feeble  in 

Faille  (fi-ye  or  fal),  n.  [Fr]  A  heavy  silk 
fabric  of  superior  quality  used  in  making 
and  trimming  ladies*  dresses. 

Faineance  (fa'ne-ans),  n.  [From  faineant 
(which  see).]  The  quality  of  doing  nothing 
or  of  being  idle;  indolence;  sloth. 

The  mask  of  sneer \\\%f.iineance  was  gone ;  implor- 
ing tenderness  and  earnestness  beamed  from  his 
whole  countenance.  Kingsley, 

Fairyism  (fa'ri-izm),  n.  A  condition  or 
characteristic  of  being  fairy-like;  resem- 
blance to  fairies  or  fairyland  in  customs, 
nature,  appearance,  or  the  like.  '  The  air 
of  enchantment  and  fairyium  which  is  the 
tone  of  the  place.'  H.  Walpole. 

Fairy-money  (fa'ri-mun-i),  n.  Money  given 
by  fairies,  which,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  was  said  to  turn  into  withered  leaves 
or  rubbish  after  some  time. 

In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped  money-wages  be- 
CUBt/MriMWMtp  and  nonentity.  Carlyle. 


Also,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  found 
money,  from  the  notion  that  it  was  dropped 
by  a  good  fairy  where  the  favoured  mortal 
would  find  it. 

Fall-trap  (fal'trap),  n.  A  trap  in  which 
a  part  of  the  apparatus,  as  a  door,  bar, 
knife,  or  the  like,  descends  and  imprisons 
or  kills  the  victim. 

WL-  walk  in  a  world  of  plots,  string's  universally 
spread  of  deadly  gins  &ndftti-trafts  paired  by  the 
gold  of  Hit.  Cariyle. 

Falter  (fal'ter),  n.  The  act  of  faltering, 
hesitating,  trembling,  stammering,  or  the 
like;  unsteadiness;  hesitation;  trembling; 
quavering.  '  The  falter  of  an  idle  shep- 
herd's pipe.'  J.  K  Lowell. 

Familiarity,  n.  [add.]  pi.  Actions  char- 
acterized by  too  much  license;  actions  of 
one  person  towards  another  unwarranted 
by  their  relative  position;  liberties. 

Fan-coral  (fan'ko-ral),  n.  Same  as  Flabrt- 
laria,  2. 

Fantasmagoria  (fan-tas'ma-gd"ri-a),  ?i. 
Same  as  Phantasmagoria. 

Fan-window  (fan' win-do),  n,  A  window 
shaped  like  a  fan;  that  is,  having  a  semicir- 
cular outline  and  a  sash  formed  of  radial 
bars. 

Farad  (far'ad),  n.  [In  honour  of  Prof.  Fara- 
day.] The  unit  of  quantity  in  electrometry; 
the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  an 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  would  flow 
through  the  resistance  of  one  megohm  (  =  a 
million  ohms)  in  one  second. 

Faradlc  (fa-rad'ik),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
induction  electricity  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  batteries— some  magneto-electric,  com- 
posed of  a  revolving  magnet  and  coils  of 
wires,  others  of  a  cell  (giving  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent) and  coils. 

Faradism  (far'ad -izm),  n.  Same  as  Fara- 
disation. 

Fardlet  (fiir'dl),  n.    Same  as  Fardel, 

Fasciation,  n.  [add.]  In  bot.  the  lateral 
adhesion  of  parts  normally  distinct,  as  stems 
and  branches.  This  process  is  exemplified 
in  cultivated  varieties  of  Celosia  cristata  or 
cockscomb. 

Fastisb.  (fast'ish),  a.  Rather  fast;  specifi- 
cally, somewhat  dissipated,  or  inclined  to 
lead  a  gay  life.  *A  fastish  young  man.' 
Thackeray. 

Fatty,  a.  [add.  ]  —  Fatty  degeneration,  in 
pathol.  a  condition  characterized  by  a  con- 
tinually increasing  accumulation  of  fat  re- 
placing the  minute  structural  elements  of 
the  tissues  of  living  organisms.  In  man 
this  diseased  condition  has  been  observed 
in  nearly  all  the  tissues,  and  is  essentially  a 
sign  of  weakness  or  death  of  the  part  It 
attacks  the  muscles,  especially  the  heart; 
the  brain  (yellow  softening);  the  kidney,  in 
many  cases  of  Bright's  disease;  &c.  In  the 
severer  forms,  when  the  heart  or  the  larger 
vessels  are  affected,  the  disease  generally 
terminates  in  sudden  death  by  rupture,  fol- 
lowed by  syncope. 

Faunal(fan'al),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with  a  fauna.  '  Faunal  publications. ' 
Academy. 

Faure's  Battery.  See  ACCUMULATOR  in 
Supp. 

Favourite,  n.  [add.]  pi.  A  series  of  short 
turls  over  the  brow,  a  style  of  hairdressing 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  '  With 
immodest  fav'rites  shade  my  face.'  Gay. 

The  favourites  hang  loose  upon  the  temples,  with 
a  languishing  lock  in  the  middle.  Furqithar, 

Fawningness  (fan-ing'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fawning,  cringing,  or  ser- 
vile; mean  flattery  or  cajolery. 

I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  z.nA/a-wningnefS. 
De  Quincey. 

Fearsome,  a.  [add.]  Easily  frightened  or 
alarmed;  timid.  'A  silly, fearsome  thing.' 
Bayard  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

Feather-brained  (feTH'er-brand),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  weak,  empty  brain  or  disposition; 
frivolous;  giddy. 

To  a  feather-brained  school-girl  nothing  is  sacred. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Featherhead  (feTii'er-hed),  n.  A  light, 
giddy,  frivolous  person;  a  trifler.  'A  fool 
and  featherhead. '  Tennyson. 

Feather-headed  (fem'er-hed-ed),  a.  Same 
as  Feather-brained.  'This  feather-headed 
puppy.'  Gibber. 

Feather-pated  (feTH'er-pat-ed),  a.  Same 
as  Feather-brained.  'Feather-pated,  giddy 
madmen.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Feature  (fe'tiir).  v.t.  To  have  features  re- 
sembling; to  look  like;  to  resemble  gener- 
ally. 

Miss  Vincy    .    .    .    was  much  comforted  by  her 


perception  that  two  at  least  of  Fred's  boys  were  real 
Vincys,  and  did  \\Q\.  feature  the  Garths. 

George  F.liot. 

Feeble  (fe'bl),  n.  That  part  of  a  sword  or 
fencing  foil  extending  from  ;iin>ut  tlu-  middle 
of  the  blade  to  the  point:  so  calh-d  because 
it  is  the  weakest  portion  of  the  weapon  for 
resisting  pressure,  deflecting  a  blow,  <fcc. 
Called  also  Fdible  and  Foible. 

Fehme,  Fehmgerichte  (fa 'me,  fam-ge- 
rich'te),  n.  Same  as  Vchme,  Vehfn04FioM«. 

FehmiC  (fa'mik),  a.    .Same  as  Vchntif. 

Feint  (fant).  v.i.  To  make  a  feint;  to  make 
a  pretended  blow,  thrust,  or  attack  at  one 
point  when  another  is  intended  to  be  struck, 
in  order  to  throw  an  antagonist  otf  his 
guard. 

He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to/tint,  to  guard. 

.s/r  //'.  Scott. 

Fernshaw  (fem'sha),  n.  A  shaw,  brake,  or 
thicket  of  ferns.  '  Telling  her  some  story  or 
other  of  hill  or  dale,  oakwood  orfernshaw.' 
Browning. 

Ferrous  (fer'us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  iron:  specifically  applied  in 
chem.  to  a  compound  of  which  iron  forms 
a  constituent,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
it  does  in  ferric  compounds. 

Fever-tree  (fe'ver-tre),  n.  The  blue  gum- 
tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus).  See  EUCALYP- 
TUS. 

Fewtrils  (fu'trilz),  n.  pi.  Small  articles; 
little,  unimportant  things ;  trifles,  as  the 
smaller  articles  of  furniture,  Ac.  Dickens. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Fibriform  (fi'bri-form).  a.    In  the  form  of  a 
fibre  or  fibres;  resembling  a  fibre  or  fibres. 
fiction,  n.     [add.]     The  act  of  making  or 
fashioning.    [Rare.] 

We  have  never  dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any 
right  whatever  ...  to  force  a  currency  of  their  own 
fiction  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  real.  Burke. 

Fiddle-headed,  Fiddle-patterned  (fid'l- 
hed-ed,  fld'1-pat-ernd),  a.  Terras  applied  to 
forks,  spoons,  and  the  like,  whose  handles 
are  fashioned  after  a  pattern  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  a  fiddle.  '  A  kind  of  fork 
that  is  fiddle-headed.'  Hood.  'My  table- 
spoons .  .  .  the  little  fiddle-patterned 
ones.'  R.  H.  Bat-ham. 

Fiddlestick,  [add.]  This  word  is  frequently 
used  as  an  interjection,  and  is  equivalent 
to  nonsense !  pshaw !  or  other  exclamation 
expressive  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
denial,  or  the  like. 

At  such  an  assertion  he  would  have  exclaimed,  A 
fiddlestick*  Why  and  how  that  word  has  become  an 
interjection  of  contempt  I  must  leave  those  to  explain 
who  can.  Sonthey. 

Field-hand  (feld'hanrt),  n.  A  hand  or 
person  who  works  in  the  fields;  a  labourer 
on  a  farm  or  plantation.  [United  States.] 

Field  -  telegraph  ( feld  -  tel '  e  -  graf ),  n .  A 
telegraph  adapted  for  use  in  the  field  m 
military  operations.  In  some  instances 
part  of  the  wire  is  reeled  off  from  a  wagon 
and  supported  on  light  posts,  and  another 
part  is  insulated  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
ground. 

Filling,  n.  [add.]  Sometimes  applied  to 
the  weft  of  a  web;  the  woof. 

Film  (fllra),  v.i.  To  be  or  become  covered 
as  if  by  a  film. 

Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror. 

E.  B.  Brovmiiif. 

Filoplume  (fi' 16 -plum),  n.  [L-  ftlmn,  a 
thread,  and  pluma,  a  feather.]  In  ornttli. 
a  long,  slender,  and  flexible  feather,  closely 
approximating  to  a  hair  in  form,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  delicate  shaft,  either  destitute 
of  vanes  or  carrying  a  few  barbs  at  the  tip. 

Findable  (find'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
found.  'A  man's  ideal  .  .  .  notfindable 
here.'  Tennyson. 

Fingent  (fln'jent),  a.  [L.  jingo,  to  make,  to 
form.]  Making;  forming;  fashioning. 

Outt  is  a  most  fictile  world,  and  man  is  the  most 
Jingent,  plastic  of  creatures.  Carlyle. 

Fin-spine  (fin'spin),  n.  1.  A  spine-shaped 
ray  in  the  fln  of  a  fish.—  2.  pi.  A  group  of 
fishes  characterized  by  spiny  fins;  acanthop- 
terygions  fishes.  See  ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

Fin  -  spined  ( fin '  spind ),  a.  Having  spiny 
fins;  acanthopterygious. 

Fire-flag  (fifflag),  n.  A  flash  or  gleam  of 
lightning  unaccompanied  with  thunder. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 

And  a  hundred  Jf^n^  sheen.          Caltrilife. 

Fire-house  (fir'hous),  n.  A  dwelling-house, 
as  opposed  to  a  barn,  stable,  or  other  out- 
house. '  Peter-pences  to  the  Pope  of  Rome 
to  be  paid  out  of  every  fire-house  in  Eng- 
land.' Fuller.  [Now  only  a  provincial 
word.] 
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J.job;      ft.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  s\ng;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAIg;    zh.azure.-See  KHY. 
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Fire-Barbie  (fir  mai-M>,  *.    See  wader 
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Fin -water  (fir-w«-terl  «. 
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(Kk-spftehX  a.    The 


e  <*»h  a-MXa     CapaHe  of  bete 
;  «t  lor  betac  labed  ia.     •  A  null 

-  -  -   • r  /:• 

FMi-odtare  (fiih  kBl-tor), -. 


oOjr,  «.  ImVL]    A»y 
o«l  iu  anther  hating 


(fafc  tor-pe  doX  m.     See      mil 


«r  deft,  a«  the  BMtof 


<fyordt  •.    SameaaFMr* 
«.    t«dd-]    'The  wing  or  pinion  of  a 


m.     [add.]     tA 
•The  fffmt*  in  the  late 
•ght  with  the  bake  of  Talk 


itanaa  maAnanX  ».    (See  FL1SB,  «.] 

rogue,  opeciallj  one  who  fete  to  ap- 

pear  a>  a 


^^        (ia-lliDtX  «.     A 

Taaeinda./bBr*<*aear;  wts 


a 


,   »-     (add.]     A   kind   of  itovt 
woollen  elotk.     'Some  itnvt  aUpper  pace* 
his  deck  fn  a  .«  of  JbaU^.^^S^ 
FlBCtrated  (•wTtoaKdX  o.     More  or  lev 
exotod,  apecnllj  a.  if  br  drink;  derated; 

w'  "ere  <=o"^  do«m  E 


Tiraalr  (fid-nfc«4l\  «.    A  dear 

nr  T*-T  -irViirr  if  mnliiaMai     It  u 
ofat 


i(whiehaeeX 

Bge,a.  (add]    la^tM.  one 

redWde  of  Dght  m  the  pk. 


roreUme  T.rtlml  •     A  time  prerion 
the  pn>cwt  or  to  a  time  alMded  to  or 


•OTMrt,  preface]  Aprefaceor 

to  a  literary  work:  a  word  of  recent 
and  aeidom  ued. 


Forrworld  (BTwtrMi.it.  A  prerioa  world; 
H«incaUj,  the  world   before  the   flood. 


Fort,*  [add]    Tfce  bifnrcated  part  of  the 
" 


Aatatoofl 


ri» 


l_       4    mnKic 

tdMcrinjUaie  from  the  aceordJonT 
Fly-p«per(»Tpa-perX«.  A  kind  of  porow 
mmer.  generaDy  unpregnaled  with  arsenic, 
for  dotroyteg  ffiea.  The  paper  thns  pre- 
P^rf^^-Ply  moistened  a»d  spread  out 

the  rnes  are  killed.         lv** 
Fog*  (fd'gl;,  n.     A  pocket  handkerchief. 


^?rmffior^dd<LSTlT>dkeril*t0 
honX*.  The  act 
or  of  reducing  to 


or  proceat  of  fcm 
m-«nramingma 


Folia. 
cultiTated  in  gardeiuor 


J,  rt.  (add.]  To  increase  Che  aleo- 

bolic  (trengthof  by  means  of  admtuioos 
•pint;  aa,  to  fortify  port-wine  with  brandy. 

Foul(fo«l,.»  Tlie»ctoffoiilmg.colBding. 
or  otherwise  imped  ing  doe  motion  or  pro- 
pwm;  «pecineaHy,  in  a  racing  contest,  the 
impeding  of  a  competitor  by  eoUnion,  jont- 
line.  or  the  like. 

Foxtrot  rtoks'trotX  n.  A  pace,  as  of  a  bone, 
generally  coMnttng  of  a  short  aeriesof  steps, 
usually  adopted  in  breaking  from  a  walk 
into  a  trot,  or  m  slackening  from  a  trot  to  a 
walk. 

Foyer  (fwa-yaX  «-  (Fr.)  A  saloon:  specifi- 
cally, in  theatres,  opera-bonses,  Ac.,  (a)  a 
crush-room;  <»)  a  green-room. 

Fractional.!!  [add.)-^r«fi»n«/rarrew,. 
the  small  coins  or  paper-money  of  tower 
etary  unit  of  a  comtry. 


than  the  . 

FrmcHonarT, «  (add]  Pertaining  to  a  frac- 
tton  or  maTl  portinn  of  a  thing:  heaee,  Mb- 
ordinate;  nnimportant 

of  a 


.  Jriz  i^anX  a.    L  A. 
natire  of  FriedawL-l  Ike 


which 
by  the  fox-bata 

Frntt-CTOT  (frofkroX  a.    A 
an  bird  of  the 


Fmetkm  (fongrsbonX  r.i    To  perform  or 
discharge  a  function;  to  act    Kmtf  Brit. 
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tothe  order  of 

ifu  ri-bnndX  a.    [L 

-    - 


• 

(ffi-rf-a-rfX  «-    A  rlolent,  raging, 

rations  penon.     'A  riolent  man  and  a 

-    -  — •         ••_       wy         a. 

.  a»X«.    [Award 

formed  on  the  type  of  <  — 


rolTinga  aneerat  the 
so  called]    A  penon  _ 
worthless  pnraaita    SoiOtey. 


giren  to 


(fo-ta-i-ta'ri-aa).  m  Deroted 
to  wonhlesa  or  nsejem  pursniU.  aims,  or  the 
like.  •  The  utilitarian  philanthropist  (Ben- 
tbam)  or  the  SvtiZtteria*  miaanthropiat 
•  Filztdvard  Ba& 

;ferd.ttfdn(X>i.  [A.  Sai.] 
the  mffitary  array  or  land 
force  of  die  whole  nation,  eoniptiamg  an 
males  able  to  bear  arms;  a  force  I 
the  German  laadwehr 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin:      note,  not.  more;       tube,  tub,  boll;       oO.  pound;       u,  Se.  abvne;     J,  Sc.  fe» 
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taDMnt  (gabl-mentX  H-    Tfc»  »*t  of 
iculate  aouds  uttered  with 


ga-bel-manXii. 
*  ««b«ler. 


and 
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i  <v.  and  aewr  tx  tuf  b«t 


k  to  strike  or  «•» 
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Galdneal  «a'd  w  (UX  "  !''  Gaidh.eil  (ga'- 
U  or  gaU  Our  of  the  Gadhelic  branch  of 

(taluay  (gin'saX  ii.  Opposition  in  word*; 
illlllJIiTTl  •  An  air  and  torn-  admitttag 
of  no  yuiiuiiy  or  appeal.  '  /nriity. 

G.unaom*,  a.    [add  |    Well  formed;  hand- 
OHM;  gainly.    [Ran.] 
A 


GaUlcaninn  (gatt-kan-iimX  M.  The  prin- 
ciple* or  policy  at  the  liberal  party  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  France,  who 


strive  to  maintain  the  ancient  privilege*  of 
their  church,  and  to  dctcml  it  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  ntramontauisni. 
Galvanometry  ^gal-van  omet-riX  «.  The 
art  or  process  of  determining  the  force  of 
electric  or  galvanic  currents;  rhcometry. 

•     •  r  igal-van'6-plas-tiX  '«•  Same 


M A  (.ga-ruo-pet'a-lfiX  n.  pi.    In  »»<. 

a  term  applied  to  plants  which  have  the 
petals  united  in  to  a  single  corolla.  See  IV  L\  - 


<gant*-lnX  «.     Fr.  foot  a  glow.) 

A  saponaceous  composition,  u*ed  to  clean 
kid  and  other  leather  gloves,  composed  of 
small  shavings  of  curd  soap  1  part,  water 
3  parts,  and  essence  of  citron  I  part 
(tap  (gapX  '  <•  1-  To  notch  or  jag:  to  cut 
into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw.  •  A  cut  with 
apiy'it  knife.'  S«rrtw.-i  To  make  a  break 
or  opening,  a*  in  a  fence,  wall,  or  the  like. 

Ready!  take  aim  «  their  k»Jer— tlwir  masses  are 

t*ff<t  with  °w  Ifape.  TnxiafH. 

Gape,  H.    [add.)    jit  A  at  of  yawning. 

A«xher  hour  oC  music  MI  to  five  deUgtlt  of  the 

:.,.'.•         •  ..:      I 

.VIM  .<».*«. 

G»p«r.  n.    [add  )    One  of  the  Kurylaimiiue. 

a  sub-family  of  tissimstr.il  iusessorial  birds. 
Gaping-stock  (gap'ing -stokX  ».    A  person 

or  thing  that  is  .in  object  of  open-mouthed 

wonder,  curiosity,  or  the  like. 
1  w*s  to  b«  a  f*/**fj&r*  and  a  scero  to  toe  youo» 

volunteers. 

Garb  tg&rb),  ».«.    To  dress:  to  clothe. 

:       -      *  -       .  '•    - 
Car*  tkemrtns  b«v«ty.  rnuvn*. 

Oarden-p»rty  ( gar-dn-par-UX  ».  A  select 
company  invited  to  an  entertainment  held 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden  attached  to  a 
private  iv^uli'iK-i\ 

Oasogene  (sHs'o-jei,).  n.  Same  as  (famnw. 

Gasolene.  Gasoline  (^tu'o-lSn.  gas'o-linX  n. 
s.inu-  :is  .{u  .M»  (which  seeX 

Gastrolith  (pts'tro-UthX  ».  [Or.  yaattr.ttit 
belly,  and  UM*,  a  stone.  ]  A  concretion 
fouiul  in  the  stoniiicli:  sueciflcally.  one  of 
those  concretions  called  crab't  tyts  formed 
in  the  stomach  of  the  craytlsh.  See  OoV» 
Sfn  under  CRAB. 

Gaunch  (r^iishX  "  A  Turkish  mode  of 
punishment.  See  OANCB,  v.t 

I  would  rather  suffer  the  /»«•<•*  than  put  the 
realm  raottraint  on  rout  persoa  or  indtiijticms. 
rf.  flntfft. 

GaiM  (ga-ri'X  n.  One  who  U  gated  at.  'Re- 
lieve both  parties— gaier  and  gout.'  D» 
V»*»eer/. 

Gelastlc  U«-las'tikX  a-  [Or.  yttattHcot,  per- 
taining t»  laughter,  tftattf*.  a  laughter, 
from  i/c(<io  to  laugh. )  Calculated  or  tit  for 
raising  laughter.  •  Dilating  and  expanding 
the  y»(«»(ic  muscles.'  TOM  Brvva. 


•      *• ••—. 

n»  «miles  or  laoghter     [Kare.I 

nwU  b*  Us  <k*t  •*».  «»«•  <«  tad 

..  ...  ...          .. 


fl.-ia.17  ii    [add.)  That  bra 

ledge  « 


•-,-.•••..  ikw» 

or 


kk»  kfc 


CK?nuSect   |    -.  ",^  •  •      \  >kBMl  kVtl 

w«n    »;  :     •  ito    i  |     :  '  ,  :;  :•.  .  r  |*M 


OMCMJ  OofMiX  «.  (Or.  •*.  earth,  and 
jam.  root  of  iwwn,.  Ac.|  That  branch  of 
natural  science  which  treats  of  the  forma- 

U  ••.  .  :  t'-.-.  .<-.:'.:.  ,.-.  ,    k] 

k*  «  can  *.  that  w* 


OeOKBOttl  U*-4j*t-«o'si»X  «.    tOr  ft,  earth. 

,•    ;     -      ,  ..    .i    kl    »:•._  •      V    k:.    Ml  tp    .  ! 

the  earth. 

**~B*'r^t«sr 


0«ototrT(ge^.ra.triX».  [Or  j^.  earth,  and 
tatrrai.  worship,  )  Earth-worship  or  the 
worship  of  tamatrial  objects. 


T»  tab  S 

.-'.'- 


tr,  ta  ta*  Eot.  «ad/«* 

$><•<;.<:**. 


as.  *  . 

OhaVrnxee.  OaawaH  (gt-wtMX  <*• 

name  given  to  a  tribe  of 


The 


Sgvptian  dandnr 

girls :  often  confounded  with  the  Almtt  or 
Almtka,  who  are  principally  female  singers. 

'      •-':---, 

Qhaii  (ga'«*X  H.  [Ar.contr  ofeAtut-iU-vtH. 
champion  of  the  faith. )  A  title  of  honour 
assumed  by  or  conferred  on  those  Moham- 
medans who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  battle  against  the  •  inti 

Gib  UibX  ii  To  pull  against  the  bit,  as  a 
horse;  to  jib. 

Glister  (gig'sterX  n.    A  hone  suitable  for  a 

3Sttajs«j3r-5*^ 

..•.....,.•.  • 

OUt,  «.    [add  ]    Gold;  money. 

Three  corrapeed  men.  .  .  . 
Ha»e.  for.  the  »S»  of  Fl«»t«v-^0ir»ill  ladwt  I-T 


:,.*». 

Olngelly  (jin-jel'li).  it.  An  Indian 
&<u»ium  intfiraiH  and  STMINNM  < 
and  their  seed. 

OlngltiC  Ui"-jit  ikX  «  Pertaining  to  gin- 
geiry  or  its  seed  tiinyitit  ail.  a  bland  oil  of 
a  Hue  quality  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the 5MWMKM  iMrftntm.  often  used  in  Imlu 
as  a  salad-oil.  It  will  keep  for  many  years 
without  iHvomlng  rancid.  See  TKKL. 

Glngo.  Glnkgo  O'n'go.  jlngk'goX  ".  The  Ja- 
panese name  for  the  maidenhair-tree  (Scilis- 
fctirvi  aiiiant(fulia\  See  S.u  KIU  ut  K 

Glacier,  ».  [add  )  — CinciVr  t«Wf.>.  large 
stones  found  on  glaciers  supported  on  pedes- 
tals of  ice.  The  stones  attain  this  peculiar 


M«tl*1  it: '-•:••  <  :'••  te«»l  ••'.   t'-e  •;!  i 

cier  at  a  fonuc- 

:•   '  •  '  •••  «  :  I  h*M]  t.  -  ['-,-  wtaMI 

•   |  M  « H   •-  -'-.  ••"  itse>ntiM.rnmi  t'c 


t«Mta  •-•.  »)• 

dl  M     -  :'•.•  • 


Glad«r-«low  (cbftai-er-snoX  a.    same  as 

fiKr-^urr5^1^ 

Ite 


;,.,,.   ,    ...   .,,.,,. 


a  of  a 


.  -  . 

•••  -'-;f.    •    MM  •     :  .    :.      -•::  MlM    M      ' 

PMV    •  ;  M  rwtsMtf  mSK*  w9st 

,.v  ......  ...  ...  .,..;...,..  .,,.,.::...., 


.....    ... 


<       ' 


,,.,,,     . 


GUnunw-fort  («««'S*»-t»«*X  »    *» 
owl.     •  Like  a  graat  fKmmrt  fix*  wt  1* 
glMHiil  athurt  'is  uoate.'    nuiiijiiii. 
SB  lN)M  ' 

G10«mU>omX  N.    The  twilight:  gk>an> 

«rwT| 


Olobeu-lobXr  i  ' 

Gloomth  (gHtanthX  »  the  state  otbtteg 
dim.  obscure,  or  gloomy;  partial  darknee» 
•The,  j^»««»»t*  of  abbey*  and  cathedrals' 

Glory  I  (gri'riX  '•(•    To  make  glorious:  t» 
magnify  and  honour  in  worship:  to  ^' 
•  Hie  troop  that  jKorint  Venus  on  her  wed- 
dii\g  day,'    tfiwiw. 

Glottic  urlotlkX*  Of  or  pertaintog  to  glot- 

G10ttolO»1st  (giol  olo-JWX  »•    A  student 

of  or  one  versevl  iuglotlology;  *gk<**olonst 
Qlout  (gloutX  i«.     A  sullen  or  sulky  look  or 

manner:  a  pout — In  Hu  flout,  in  the  sulks. 

[Provincial  English.] 
Maauaa  w«I  «»  «W  rlmt  »*a  aw  M«*  daughter 

aV  the  way.  KiAtntuu. 

Olueoald.  (gift  kimdX  »-  ijo«  of  a  large 
group  of  substances,  derived  from  animal 
or  vegetable  product*,  possessing  the  com. 
raon  property  of  Yielding  glucose  and  other 
products  when  they  are  boiled  with  dilute 
ticMs.  or  are  acted  on  by  certain  ferment*. 

Glumly  i  -turn  h\  .i.fr  In  a  glum  or  sullen 
manner;  with  ruoroseneaa. 

Qnarl  <,<IM\\  >i.     A  growl:  a  snarl. 
My  caress  provoked  a  long  guttural  a*****/. 

£.  Jtesnat. 

Gnomed  (nOm'edX  »    Haunted  or  inhabited 

by  a  gnome  or  gnomes.     •  The  haunted  air 

and  tiiH'mtJ  mine. '    Ktats. 
Gnostic,  <i  [a<hl.]  Knowing;  well-informed: 

skilful.    [Oldslaiu;] 

Iialdyoiiweread-da^MiMrfellow.  Stf  IT.  SMI. 

OnosUcally  (nos'tlk-al-liX  «<f.    InafBO*- 

tic  or  knowing  manner;  skilfully,     [Slang  | 


Goadster  (god'sterX  *.  One  who  drives  with 
a  goad  :  a  goadsman.  •  ttMibtett  in  classi- 
cal costume.'  Onriytt. 

Ooal,'i  [add.]  ln/w«HiH.((i)acertalnspace 
at  opposite  end*  of  the  ground  marked  b\ 
two  uprigltt  posts,  between  which  it  is  tin- 
object  of  the  players  on  one  side  to  drive 
the  ball,  while  the  other  <ulc  <tmc  to  pre 
vent  its  passage  through.  (M  The  act  of 

driving  the  ball  through  between  tile  posts; 

as,  the  giuuo  was  won  by  three  i/itt/»-  to  none 

Goat-pepp«r  (got  pep-erX  n.     A  species  of 

t'lipsu-um  orCayenue 


position  by  the  melting  away  of  the  ice 
around  them,  ami  the  depression  of  Its  gen- 
eral surface  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
rain  The  block,  like  an  umbrella,  protects 
the  ice  below  it,  from  both;  and  accordingly 


Godsfcouse  t  (gwli  housX  n.  An  almshouse. 
Cniintfn. 

Golden,  «  [add  )-«<i|<iini  Jtttet,  an  onler  of 
knighthood:  the  Tviton  fir.  Si'e  muler 
TOISON.  -l.'oiifc/t  row,  In  the  R.  0<i<A.  CA.  an 
ornament  of  gold.  musk,  and  baRuu.  con 
secrated  by  the  pope  on  the  fourth  BOBOaj 
in  Lent.  It  was  anointed  with  chrism  ami 
sprinkled  with  perfumed  dust:  and  aftei 
benediction  It  was  set  upon  the  altar  during 
mass,  and  then  carritnl  away  in  the  pop.  - 
hands  to  be  sent  to  some  taroVM  prince. 
some  eminent  church,  or  atstlngulslied  |>er- 
Rouage. 

Gombo  (gom  bo),  ii. 

Gompbollte  Uom  M  litx  n.    (Or. 
a  nan.  and  d/A,w.  stone.  )  Same  as  A 

Oonanglum  (gO-nanji-imiX  n.     [Or. 
offspring,  ami  anytiuH,  »  vessel  ]     In 
same  as  do 


ch.  cAain:      «h,  Sc.  UxA;      g.  yo;      J.job; 
Vou  IV. 


n.  Kr  ton;      ng.  sin,j;      TH.  (Aen;  th.  tAin:     w.  wig; 


wh.w*lg;    sh,  aiure.-8e«  KIT. 
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GOODY 


7(16 


HALITHERIUM 


Goody  (gud'i>,  a.  Mawkishly  well  inten- 
tioned.  See  GOODY -Guul>. 

All  this  may  be  mere^-tWy  weakness  and  twaddle 
on  my  part.  Stirlinf. 

Googul  (go'gul),  n.    See  BALSAMODEXUUOX. 
Goor  (aor),  n.    See  DZIGGETAI. 
Goora-nut  (gor'a-nut).    See  COLA-NUT. 
Gooseberry-moth  (gos'be-ri-moth),  n.  See 

MAGPIE-MOTH. 
Gordian  (gor  di-an),  c.  t.    To  tie  or  bind  up; 

to  complicate  in  knots;  to  knot    [Rare, 

perhaps  unique.  ] 

Locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad  ; 
And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided. 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow. 
AVow. 

Gormagon  (gor"ma-gon),  n.  A  member  of 
a  brotherhood,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Freemasons,  which  existed  from  1725  to 
173S.  Pope. 

Gowdie,  Gowdy  (gou'di),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
goby  family  (Callyonimus) ;  a  dragonet. 
[Scotch.]  See  CALLYONIMCS. 

Graaflan  (graf'i-an),  o.  [From  Regnier  de 
timaf,  a  Dutch  physician  of  the  seventeenth 
century.)  Graajian  vesicles,  in  anat.  numer- 
ous small  globular  transparent  follicles 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  mammals.  They  are 
developed  for  the  special  purpose  of  expel- 
ling the  ovum.  Small  at  first  and  deeply 
bedded  in  the  ovary,  they  gradually  ap- 
proach the  surface,  and  finally  burst  and 
discharge  the  ovum. 

Gracy  (gra'si),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  grace ;  evangelical  '  A 
gracy  sermon  like  a  Presbyterian.'  Pepys. 

Graduate,  o.  [add.]  In  England  the  regu- 
lar usage  is  to  say  that  a  person  graduates 
(takes  an  academical  degree);  in  the  United 
States  it  is  more  common  to  say  that  he  is 
graduated;  as,  Longfellow  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College. 

Graham-bread  (gram'bred),  n,  [From  the 
name  of  an  American  lecturer  on  dietetics.] 
A  name  given  in  the  United  States  to  brown- 
bread. 

Grand-aunt  (grand'ant),  n.  The  aunt  of 
one's  father  or  mother. 

Grand-uncle  (grand'ung-kl),  n.  The  nncle 
of  one's  father  or  mother. 

Graspiugness  (grasp'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  character  of  being  grasping;  rapacity. 
Michardson. 

Graspless  (grasp'les),  a.  Not  grasping;  re- 
laxed. 

From  my  grasplesi  hand 

Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glass 
sand.  Coleridge. 

Grassant  (gras'ant),  a.  [L.  grassari,  to  be 
moving  about.]  Moving  about;  stirring;  in 
full  swing.  '  Malefactors  and  cheats  every- 
where grassant. '  Roger  North. 

Grave-fellow  (grav'fel-16),  n.  One  who  lies 
in  the  same  grave  as  another;  the  sharer  of 
a  grave.  ' The  gram-fellow  of  Elislia  raised 
with  the  touch  of  his  bones.'  Fuller. 

Grave -man  (grav'man),  71.  A  sextbn;  a 
gravedigger.  Wm.  Combe. 

Gravigrade  (gra'vi-grad),  o.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Gravigrada;  as,  the  gravigrade 
family  includes  the  extinct  megatherium, 
mylodon,  &c. 

Gray,  a.  [add.]— Gray  cotton,  Gray  goods,  a 
commercial  name  for  unbleached  and  un- 
dyed  cotton  cloth. 

Gray,  Grey  (gra),  v.t.  To  cause  to  become 
gray;  to  change  to  a  gray  colour. 

Canst  thou  undo  a  wrinkle. 
Or  change  but  the  complexion  of  one  hair? 
Yet  thou  hast  gray'd  a  thousand.  Shirley. 

Grecian,  n.  [  add.  ]  A  gay  roistering  fel- 
low. 'A  well-booted  Grecian  in  a  fustian 
frock  and  jockey  cap.'  Graves  See  under 
GRIG.  [Colloq.  or  slang  ] 

Green  (gren),  v.i.  To  grow  green;  to  become 
covered  with  verdure;  to  be  verdurous. 
'Yonder  greening  tree.'  Tennyson.  'By 
greening  slope  and  singing  flood.'  Whittier. 

Greenth  (grenth),  71.  The  quality  of  being 
green;  greenness.  'The  gleams  and  greenth 
of  summer.'  George  Eliot. 

I  found  my  garden  brown  and  bare,  but  these  rains 
have  recovered  the  greenth.  H.  H'alpole. 

Gregorian  (gre-go'ri-an),  n.  One  of  a  club 
or  brotherhood  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Freemasons,  which  existed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let  Poets  and  Historians 

Record  the  brave  GregoriaHs, 

In  long  and  lasting  lays.  Carey. 

Grim  (grim),  v.  t.  To  make  grim ;  to  give  a 
forbidding  or  fear-inspiring  aspect  to  'To 
withdraw.  .  .  into  lurid  half-light,  >7ri»»n«d 


by  the  shadow  of  that  Red  Flag  of  theirs. ' 

Cariylt. 
Grizzle  (griz'l),  ti.i.  To  grow  gray  or  grizzly; 

to  become  gray-haired.     Emerson. 
Grobian(grob'i-an)."  [G. , fromyroi.coarse.) 

A  coarse,  ill-bred  fellow;  a  rude  lout;  a  boor. 

•Grobians  and  sluts.'    Burton. 

He  who  is  a  Arabian  in  his  own  company  will 
sooner  or  later  become  a  Arabian  in  that  of  his 
friends.  Kingsley. 

Grog  (grog),  v.t.  1.  To  make  into  grog  by 
mixing  water  with  spirits. — 2.  To  extract 
grog  from,  by  pouring  hot  water  into  an 
empty  spirit  cask,  by  which  means  a  weak 
spirit  may  be  extracted  from  the  wood. 
[Excise  slang.  ] 

Ground-game  (ground'anm),  n.  A  name 
given  to  hares,  rabbits,  and  the  like,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  winged-game,  as  pheasants, 
grouse,  partridges,  Arc. 

Ground-thrush  ( ground'thrush ),  n.  See 
CI.NCLOSOMA. 

Growler,  n.  [add.]  A  four-wheel  cab. 
[Slang.] 

By  a  process  of  extremely  natural  selection  the  so- 
called  grcnuler  is  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
more  genial  Hansom.  Standard  newspaper. 

Grubby  (grub'i),  a.  Dirty;  unclean.  'A 
grubby  lot  of  sooty  sweeps  or  colliers.' 
Bood. 

Grudgment  (grnj'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
grudging;  discontent;  dissatisfactiou.  [Rare.] 

This,  see,  which  at  my  breast  I  wear. 
Ever  did  (rather  to  Jacynth'Sfrtutemtnt) 
And  ever  shall.  BnrajtiiHg. 

Gruft  (graft),  v.t.  To  begrime;  to  befoul;  to 
besmear.  "Is  noase  sa  grafted  wi'  snutf.' 
Tennyson.  [Provincial  English.] 

Grampian  (grum'pish),  o.  Surly;  gruff; 
cross;  grumpy.  'If  yon  blubber  or  look 
ffrumpish,'  Jin.  Trollope. 

Grutcht  (gruch),  n.    A  grudge.    HtuUbras. 

Gruyere  (gro-yar1),  n.  [  From  Gruyerei,  a 
small  town  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  Switz- 
erland.] A  kind  of  Swiss  cheese  held  in 
much  repute.  It  is  made  of  large  size,  is 
firm  and  dry,  and  exhibits  numerous  cells 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

Guffaw  (guf-fa'),  r.t.  To  burst  into  a  loud 
or  sudden  laugh. 

Guidelessness  (gidles-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  destitute  of  a  guide  or  of 
wanting  a  director;  want  of  guidance.  'To 
flght  with  poverty  and  guidelessnees.'  Kings- 
ley. 

Guldonian  (gwe-do'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  GtiMn  Aretino, or  to  the  hexachordal 
system  of  music  said  to  be  introduced  by 
him. 

Guilala  (gwe-lala),  n.    See  BILALO. 

Guile  <'--ili,  n.  As  much  liquor  as  is  brewed 
at  once.  [Provincial  English.] 

Thee  best  befits  a  lowly  style. 

Teach  Dennis  how  to  stir  thcfitite.    Swift. 

Guillotinement  (gil-lo-ten'ment),  n.  De- 
capitation by  means  of  the  guillotine. 

In  this  poor  National  Convention,  broken,  bewil. 
dered  by  long  terror,  perturbations,  and  guillotine- 
mtnt.  there  is  no  pilot.  Carlyle. 

Gulden  (gol'den),  n.  The  florin  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  nominally  equal  to  2s.  British 
money. 

Gulf  (gulf),  v.t.  To  engulf;  to  absorb  or 
swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf.  '  Gulfed  with  Pro- 
serpine and  Tantalus.'  Slrinburne. 

Gumby  (gnmTri),  n.  A  kind  of  drum  used 
by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree,  about  6  feet  long, 
with  a  skin  braced  over  it.  It  is  carried  by 
one  man  while  another  beats  it  with  his 
open  hands.  'A  squad  of  drunken  black 
vagabonds,  singing  and  playing  on  gumbies, 
or  African  drums.'  Mich.  Scott. 

Gunnel  (gun'el),  n.    A  kind  of  fish.    See 

BUTTERFISH. 

Gup,  Gup-shup  (gup,  gup'shup),'  n.  In 
India,  gossip;  tattle;  topics  of  the  time  and 
place;  current  rumours. 

Gustful  (gust'ful).  o.  Attended  with  gusts; 
gusty.  'A  gustfid  April  morn.'  Tennyson 

Guzzle,  n.  [add.]  Drink ;  intoxicating  li- 
quors. '  Sealed  Winchesters  of  threepenny 
guzzle.'  Tom  Brown. 

Gymnoblastic  (jim-no-blas'tik),  a.  [Or. 
gymnos,  naked,  and  blastos,  a  bud.  ]  Applied 
to  those  Hydrozoa  in  which  the  nutritive 
and  reproductive  buds  are  not  protected  by 
horny  receptacles.  Attman. 

Gymnodontidae  (jim-no-don'ti-de),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  gymnos,  naked,  and  odous,  odontos,  a 
tooth.)  A  family  of  teleostean  fishes,  com- 
prising the  r. inn;'  in  genus  Diodon  (which 
see)  Called  also  Diodontidce. 


Gynseolatry,  Geneolatry  (jin-e-ol'a-tri), ». 
[Gr.  gttnf,  a  woman,  and  latreia,  worship  J 
The  extravagant  adoration  or  worship  of 
woman.  J.  K.  Lou-ell. 

Gynethusia  (jin-e-thu'si-a).  n.  [Gr.  gyne .  a 
woman,  and  tltusia,  a  sacrifice,  an  offering.] 
The  sacrifice  of  women.  'A  kiml  of  Suttee- 
gynethusia,&s,  it  has  been  termed.'  Archteo- 
logia.  1S6S. 

Gyrational  (ji-ra'shon-al),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by  gyration ;  as.  the 
yijrational  movements  of  the  planets.  R.  A. 
Proctor. 

Gyrostat  (jl'ro-stat),  n.  [Gr.  gyros,  a  circle, 
and  statiJcos,  stationary.  ]  A  modification 
of  the  gyroscope,  devised  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son to  illustrate  the  dynamics  of  rotating 
rigid  bodies.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  fly- 
wheel with  a  massive  rim,  fixed  on  the 
middle  of  an  axis  which  can  rotate  on  flue 
steel  pivots  inside  a  rigid  case. 


H. 


Habilable  (hab'il-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
clothed.  'The  whole  habitable  and  habit- 
able globe.'  Carlyle. 

Habilatory  (hab'il-a-to-ri),  a.     Pertaining 

or   relating   to   habiliments    or   clothing. 

'The  arcana  of  habilatury  art.'    Ld.  Lytton. 

For  indeed  is  not  the  dandy  culottic,  habilatory, 

by  way  of  existence ;  a  cloth-animal  ?          Carlyle. 

Hacklet  (hak'let),  n.  A  marine  bird: 
probably  one  of  the  shear-waters.  'The 
choughs  cackled,  the  hacklets  wailed.' 
Kingsley. 

Backlog  (hak'log),  n.  A  chopping-block. 
'  A  kinu  of  editorial  hacklog  on  which  .  .  . 
to  chop  straw.'  Carlyle. 

Hsematocrya  (he-ma-tok'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
haima,  haimatos,  blood,  and  cryos.  cold.  ] 
Prof.  Owen's  name  for  the  cold-blooded  ver- 
tebrates, which  include  the  fishes,  amphib- 
ians, and  reptiles. 

Haematocryal  ( he  -  ma  -  tok '  rl  -  al ),  a.  In 
zool.  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  HBema- 
tocrya;  cold-blooded. 

Hsematpthenna  (he'ma-to-ther"ma),  n.  pi. 
[Gr.  haima,  haimatos,  blood,  and  tliernuat, 
warm.]  Prof.  Owen's  name  for  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrates,  which  include  the 
mammals  and  birds. 

Hsematothermal  (he'ma-to-th4r"mal),  a. 
In  zool.  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Heematotherma;  warm-blooded. 

Hagweed  (hag 'wed),  ?i.  The  common 
broom,  in  allusion  to  the  popular  supersti- 
tion that  hags  or  witches  rode  through  the 
air  on  broom-sticks. 

For  awful  coveys  of  terrible  things    .    .     . 
On  hafTveed  broom-sticks,  and  leathern  wines. 
Are  hovering  round  the  hut.  Hood. 

Hair-splitter  (har'split-er),  n.  One  given 
to  hair-splitting  or  making  nice  distinctions 
in  reasoning.  '  The  cavilling  hair-splitter. ' 
De  Qttincey. 

Half,  ?i.  [add.  ]  A  common  schoolboys' 
term  for  a  session ;  a  contraction  of  half- 
year;  the  term  between  vacations. 

It's  a  jolly  time,  too,  getting  to  the  end  of  the  half. 
T.  Huthei. 

Half-baked  (haf'bakt),  a.  Not  thoroughly 
baked;  hence,  raw;  inexperienced;  silly. 

He  treated  his  cousin  as  a  sort  of  harmless  lunatic, 
and,  as  they  say  in  Devon,  half-baked.    Kingsley. 

Halflingt  (hafling),  n.  A  halfpenny;  the 
half  of  an  old  silver  penny.  '  Not  a  silver 
penny,  not  a  halfling.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Halfness  (haf'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  in 
halves;  the  being  or  acting  in  a  condition 
or  manner  not  nearly  so  complete  or  thor- 
ough as  required,  desired,  or  expected. 
Emerson. 

Half-round,  n.  [add.]  tA  hemisphere. 
'  This  fair  half-round,  this  ample  azure 
sky. '  Prior. 

Half-truth  (haf'trbth),  n.  A  proposition 
or  statement  only  partially  true,  or  that 
only  conveys  part  of  the  truth;  a  statement 
not  wholly  true.'  E.  B.  Browning. 

Halite  (hallt),  n.  [Gr.  hals.  salt,  and  lithos. 
stone.)  Common  salt  when  in  the  form  of 
rock-salt. 

Halitherium  (ha-li-the'ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
hals,  halos,  the  sea,  and  therion,  a  beast.] 
A  fossil  cetaceous  animal  of  the  order  sire- 
nia,  and  closely  allied  to  the  dugongs  or 
sea-cows.  Its  remains  are  found  in  the  ter- 
tiary system. 


Fats,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;       y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Kama  (ha'ma).  n.     Same  as  Ama. 

Hamlte  (ham'it),  ».  A  descendant  of  Ham, 
one  of  the  sous  of  Noali;  an  Ethiopian;  a 
negro. 

Hammer,  n.  [add.]— Hammer  and  tongs, 
u  colloquial  expression  meaning  with  great 
noise,  vigour,  or  violence;  violently;  vigor- 
ously. 'While  you  were  pelting  away  ham- 
mer and  tongs.'  Dickens. 

Hand-flower  Tree,  ».  Same  as  Cheiros- 
temon  plataiioidei.  See  CHKIROSTEMON. 

Handjar(  hand 'jar),  n.  [Ar.  khan-djar.} 
A  danger.  'Armed  with  all  the  weapons 
of  Palikari,  hamljars  and  yataghans.'  Dis- 
raeli. 

Handspring  (hand'spring).  n.  A  kind  of 
.somersault  in  which  the  performer  touches 
the  ground  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
when  his  feet  are  raised  in  the  air. 

Hanger,  «.  [add.]  An  elementary  char- 
acter traced  by  children  in  learning  to 
write. 

Hanging-compass  (hang'ing-kum-pas),  n, 
See  under  COMPASS. 

Hanging-post  (hang' ing-post),  n.  The 
post  on  which  a  door  or  gate  is  hung  or 
hinged. 

Hanging -wall  ( hang '  ing  -  wal ),  n.  In 
wining,  the  upper  wall  of  an  Inclined  vein; 
the  rock  which  hangs  over  the  lode.  Ure. 

Hara-kiri  (ha'ra-ki'ri).  Same  as  Harri- 
karri. 

Harateen  (ha-ra-ten').  Same  as  Harra- 
teen. 

Hard-bitten  ( hard '  bit  -  n ).  a.  Sharp- 
tongued.  '  A  shrewd,  hard-bitten,  choleric 
old  fellow.'  Kingsley. 

Harman-beckt  (har'man-bek),  n.  Same 
as  Beck-harman.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Harshen  (harsh'n),  v.t.  1.  To  render  harsh 
or  hard  and  rough. 

His  brow  was  wrinkled  now,  his  features  harsh- 
mat.  Kingsley. 

2.  To  render  peevish,  morose,  or  austere. 

Three  years  of  prison  might  be  some  excuse  for  a 
soured  and  harshened  spirit.  Kingstty. 

Harvestry  ( bar '  vest -ri),  n.  The  act  or 
operation  of  harvesting;  that  which  is 
reaped  and  gathered  in;  crop.  Swinburne. 

Hash,  ».  [add.]— To  make  a  hash,  to  cut 
or  knock  to  pieces;  to  make  a  mess;  to 
destroy  or  ruin  completely.  '  Bold  Drake, 
the  chief  who  made  a  fine  hash  of  all  the 
powers  of  Spain.'  R.  H.  Barham. 

Hateable  (hat'a-bl),  a.  Same  as  Hatable. 
Carlyle. 

Hatstand,  Hat-tree  (hat'stand,  hat'tre),  n. 
A  stand,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  up- 
right stem  with  branching  arms,  for  hanging 
hats  on. 

Hatt  (hat),  n.    Same  as  Hatti-sherif. 

Having  (hav'ing),  a.    Covetous;  greedy. 

Martha,  more  lax  on  the  subject  of  primogeniture, 
was  sorry  to  think  that  Jane  was  so  '  having.' 

George  Eliot. 

Hawbuck  (ha'buk),  n.  [Lit.  hedge-buck, 
the  haw-  being  the  same  as  haw-  of  haw- 
thom.  ]  An  unmannerly  lout ;  a  clown. 
Hood. 

Hawkish  (hak'ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  hawk;  rapacious;  fierce. 

She  must  have  been  very  beautiful  as  a  youn 
but  was  now  too  fierce  and  hawkish  looking. 
H.  King 

My  learned  friends!  most  swift  and  sharp  are  you; 
of  temper  most  accipitral.AawitjA,  aquiline.  Carlyle. 

Hawm  (ham),  v.i.  To  lounge;  to  loiter;  to 
loaf.  '  Guzzlin'  an  soakin'  an'  smoakin'  an' 
hawmin'  about  i'  the  laanes.'  Tennyson. 
[Provincial  English.] 

Hay,  n.  [add.]— To  make  hay,  to  throw  into 
confusion;  to  scatter  everything  about  in 
disorder. 

O,  father,  how  you  are  making  hay  of  my  things ! 
Miss  Edgeworth, 

Furniture,  crockery,  fender,  fire-irons  lay  in  one 
vast  heap  of  broken  confusion  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  .  .  .  The  fellows  were  mad  with  fighting 
too.  I  wish  they  hadn't  come  here,  and  made  hay 
afterwards.  H.  Kingsley. 

Hay-asthma  (ha'ast-ma),  n.    Same  as  Hay 

fever.     Southey. 

Heap,  n.    [add. ]— To  strike  all  of  a  heap 

to  throw  into  bewilderment  or  perplexity 

to  confound ;  to  surprise  or  astonish  to  an 

extreme  degree.    See  AHEAP. 

Now  was  I  again  struck  all  of  a  heap.  However, 
soon  recollecting  myself,  '  Sir,  said  I,  '  I  have  not 
the  presumption  to  hope  such  an  honour.' 

Richardson. 

Heaped  (hept),  p.  and  a.  Piled  or  raised 
into  a  heap. — Heaped  measure,  quantity 
ascertained  by  overfilling  the  measuring 
vessel,  a  cone  of  the  goods  being  formed,  its 
base  being  the  top  of  the  vessel.  Such 


measure  is  used  for  coals,  potatoes,  fruit,  or 
other  goods  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
stricken,  that  is,  made  level  with  the  top 
of  the  measure  by  passing  a  straight  bar 
over  it. 

Heart-certain  (hart'ser-tan  or  hart'ser-tin), 
?i.  Thoroughly  sure  or  certain. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not  miss 
His  quick-gone  love.  Keats. 

Hearth-stead  (harth'sted),  n.  The  place  of 
the  hearth. 

The  most  sacred  spot  upon  earth  to  him  was  his 
father's  hearth-stead.  Southey. 

Heart-shake  (hart'slmk),  ».  A  defect  in 
timber  characterized  by  cracks  extending 
from  the  pith  outwards. 

Heat,  n.  [add.]  Sexual  excitement  or  de- 
sire in  animals. 

Hebdomadally  (heb-dom'ad-al-li),  adv. 
By  the  week;  from  week  to  week.  Con- 
temp.  Ret}. 

lecatontome  (nek' a -ton -torn),  n.  [Gr. 
hekaton,  a  hundred,  and  (omos,  a  volume.] 
An  aggregate  of  a  hundred  volumes. 
'  Whole  necatontomes  of  controversy.' 
Milton.  [Rare.] 

Hectastyle  (hek'ta-stil),  a.  [Gr.  hektos, 
sixth,  and  stylos,  a  pillar  or  column.  An 
incorrect  form  for  hexastyle.]  Having  six 
pillars  or  columns.  '  Hectastyle  porticoes.' 
Defoe. 

Hederate  t  (he'de-rat),  v.t.  [L.  hedera,  ivy.] 
To  adorn  or  crown  with  ivy,  a  chaplet  of  ivy 
being  awarded  to  victors  in  the  Olympian 
games. 

He  appeareth  there  neither  laureated  nor  hederattd 
poet.  Fuller. 

Hedge -Wine  (hej'wm),  n.  Poor,  worth- 
less, or  very  inferior  wine.  '  Homely  cakes 
and  harsh  hedge-wine.'  Chapman. 

Hedonics  (he-don'iks),  n.  That  branch  of 
ethics  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  plea- 
sure; the  science  of  active  or  positive  plea- 
sure or  enjoyment. 

Heliograph  (he'li-6-graf),  v.t.  and  ».  To 
convey  or  communicate  by  means  of  a  helio- 
stat  or  similar  instrument;  as,  General  K. 
heliographed  to  General  S.  [Recent.  ] 

Heliotropically  (he'li-o-trop"ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  aheliotropic  manner;  by  turning  towards 
the  sun  or  the  light.  Darwin. 

Hellenism,  n.  [add.]  The  type  of  char- 
acter usually  considered  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  or  Hellenes,  and  which  con- 
sidered intellectual  culture,  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  of  ease  and  grace  in  motion 
and  action,  as  among  the  most  important 
elements  in  human  well-being  or  perfection. 

HelOderma  (he -lo-der-ma),  n.  [Gr.  helos,  a 
nail,  a  stud,  a  wart  or  knob,  and  derma, 
skin.]  A  Mexican  genus  of  lizards,  of  which 
one  species  at  least,  H.  horridum,  has  been 
proved  to  be  venomous,  a  specimen  of  it 
brought  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London, 
in  1882,  having  killed  a  guinea-pig  in  three 


Heloderma  horridum. 

minutes  by  its  venom.  All  its  teeth  are 
furnished  with  poison  glands.  Stories  of  a 
venomous  lizard  inhabiting  Mexico  had  Ion; 
been  current,  but  were  disbelieved,  al 
known  lizards  being  harmless.  H.  horridum 
is  about  3  feet  long;  the  body  is  rather  thick 
and  squat,  and  covered  with  numerou, 
rough  scales.  It  forms  burrows  for  itsel 
under  the  roots  of  trees,  is  nocturnal  in 
habits,  and  is  said  to  feed  on  insects,  worms 
millepeds,  <fcc. 

Hemathennal  (he-ma-ther'mal),  a.  Per 
taining  or  relating  to  the  hematherms 
hsematothermal. 

Hematography  (he-ma-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr 
haima,  haimatos,  blood,  and  graphe,  writ 
ing  ]  A  description  of  the  blood. 

Hemispheroid  (he-mi-sfer'oid),  n.  Th 
half  of  a  spheroid. 

Hemostatic  (he-mo-stat'ik),  a.  [Gr 
haima,  blood,  and  statikos,  causing  t 
stand.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  stagnation 
of  the  blood;  causing  stagnation  of  the  blood 


lenotheism  (hen'o-the-izm),  n.  [Gr.  heis, 
henos,  one,  and  theos,  god.]  See  following 
extract. 

If  we  must  have  a  general  name  for  the  earliest 
form  of  religion  among  the  Vedic  Indians  it  can  be 
neither  Monotheism  nor  Polytheism,  but  only  Heno- 
tlteism,  a  belief  and  worship  of  those  single  objects, 
whether  semi-tangible  or  intangible,  in  which  man 
first  suspected  the  presence  of  the  Invisible  and  the 
Infinite,  each  of  which  was  raised  into  something 
more  than  finite,  more  than  natural,  more  than  con- 
ceivable ;  and  thus  grew  in  the  end  to  be  ...  a  God 
endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  which  the  huin.tn 
intellect  could  conceive  at  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth.  Max  Aliilltr. 

lenotic  (he-not'ik),  a.  [Gr.  heis,  henos,  one.] 
Tending  to  make  one,  to  unite,  or  to  recon- 
cile; harmonizing.  'Henotic  teaching.'  Glad- 
stone. 

lenpeck  (hen'pek),  n.  The  rule  or  govern- 
ment of  a  husband  by  his  wife;  henpecking. 
'  Dying  of  heartbreak  coupled  with  henpeck. ' 
Carlyle.  [Rare.] 

leptad  (hep'tad),  n.  [Gr.  heptas,  heptados, 
a  unity  of  seven,  from  hepta,  seven.]  In 
chem.  an  atom  whose  equivalence  is  seven 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  which  can  be  com- 
bined with,  substituted  for,  or  replaced  by 
seven  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Herringer  (her'ing-ger),  n.  A  person  en- 
gaged in  herring-fishery.  '  A  lot  of  long- 
shore merchant  skippers  and  herringers  who 
went  about  calling  themselves  captains.' 
Kingsley. 

Hesperornis  (hes-per-or'nis),  n.  [Gr.  hes- 
peros,  evening,  the  west,  and  ornis,  a  bird.  ] 
A  fossil  bird  found  in  the  chalk  formation 
of  Kansas ;  a  grebe-like  bird  about  6  feet 
long,  with  small  wings,  and  differing  from 
all  known  birds  (recent)  in  having  its  jaws 
armed  with  teeth,  which  are  not  set  in 
sockets,  but  in  a  common  groove, 
letairism  (he-ti'rizm),  n.  Same  as  Heta- 
rism.  Sir  J.  Lubbock. 
leterocercy  (he'te-ro-ser"si),  n.  Inequality 
in  the  lobes  of  the  tail  in  fishes.  See  HE- 

TEROCEROAL. 

Heterodont  (he'te-ro-dont),  "•  [Or-  heteros, 
different,  and  odous,  oaontos,  a  tooth.] 
Same  as  Diphyodont. 

Heterojceous  (he-te-re'shus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  hetercecism. 

Hetero3Cism  (he-ie-re'sizm),  n.  [Gr.  heteros, 
different,  and  oikoe,  a  house.]  A  condition 
characterized  by  a  different  state  of  develop- 
ment occurring  in  a  parasitic  organism 
(especially  fungi)  as  it  changes  its  seat  from 
one  body  to  another. 

Heterogamy  (he-te-rog'a-mi),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  heterogamous;  mediate 
or  indirect  fertilization  of  plants. 

Heterology  (he-te-rol'o-ji),  n.  In  biol.  want 
or  absence  of  relation  or  analogy  between 

Sarts,  resulting  from  their  consisting  of 
ifferent  elements  or  of  the  same  elements 
in  different  proportions;  difference  in  struc- 
ture from  the  type  or  normal  form  resulting 
from  morbid  action. 

Heteromorphism,  n.  [add.)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  heteromorphic;  deviation 
from  the  normal,  perfect,  or  mature  form; 
existence  under  different  forms  at  different 
stages  of  development ;  specifically,  (a)  in 
entom.  wide  difference  in  form  between  the 
larva  and  the  adult  insect.  (6)  In  bot.  the 
property  of  having  flowers  differing  from 
one  another  in  the  nature  of  their  repro- 
ductive organs. 

Heteromorphy  (he'te-ro-mor-fl),  n.  Same 
as  Heterom<rrphism. 

Heteronomous  (he-te-ron'om  us),  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  heteronomy;  subject 
to  the  law  of  another. 

Heteronomy  (he-te-ron'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, different,  and  nomos,  a  law.]  Subor- 
dination or  subjection  to  the  law  of  another: 
opposed  to  autonomy;  especially,  in  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  the  being  governed  or 
guided  by  the  laws  or  restrictions  imposed 
on  us  by  nature  or  by  our  appetites,  passions, 
and  desires,  and  not  by  reason. 
Heterophemy  (he-te-rof'e-mi),  n.  [Gr.  he- 
teros, different,  and  phemi,  to  speak.  ]  1.  The 
saying  of  one  thing  when  another  was  meant; 
specifically,  a  disordered  or  morbid  mental 
condition  which  leads  to  the  saying  or 
writing  of  one  thing  when  another  was 
meant;  physical  incapacity  to  express  one's 
ideas  in  language  conveying  a  correct  im- 
pression — 2  Mispronunciation. 
Heteroplastic  (he'te-ro-plas"tik),  a.  [Gr. 
heteros,  different,  and  plastiJcos,  plastic, 
from  plasso,  to  form.]  Same  as  Heterolo- 

Hrterotactous  (he'te-ro-tak"tus),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  heterotaxy; 
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specifically,  (a)  in  geol.  irregular  or  not  uni 
form  in  arrangement  or  stratification ;  heter 
ogeneous.  (4)  In  bat.  having  its  organs  de 
viating  in  position  or  arrangement  from  a 
normal  type. 

Heterotaxy  (he'te-ro-tak"si),  n.  [Gr.  he 
teros,  different,  and  taxis,  arrangement.. 
Arrangement  different  from  that  existing  ii 
;i  Mnrnial  form  or  type;  confused,  abnormal 
or  heterogeneous  arrangement  or  structure 

Hexateuch  (heks'a-tuk),  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six 
and  teuchos,  a  book.]  The  first  six  books  o: 
the  Old  Testament. 

Hey-go-mad  (ha'go-mad).  A  colloquial  ex- 
pression  implying  an  intense  or  extreme 
degree,  boundlessness,  absence  of  restraint, 
or  the  like. 

Away  they  go  cluttering  like  hey-go-mad.    Sternt 

Hey-passt  (ha'pas),  n.  An  interjectional 
expression  used  by  jugglers  during  the  per- 
formance of  their  feats,  and  equivalent  to 
change  or  disappear  suddenly ! 

You  wanted  but  key-pass  to  have  made  your  tran- 
sition like  a  mystical  man  of  Sturbridge.  But  for 
all  your  sleight  of  hand,  our  just  exceptions  against 
liturgy  are  not  vanished.  MUton. 

Hiding  (hid'ing),  n.  A  flogging,  thrashing, 
or  beating.  [Colloq.] 

I  wasn't  going  to  shed  the  beggar's  blood :  I  was 
only  going  to  give  him  a  hiding  for  his  impudence. 
C.  Readt. 

High,  a.  [add.  ]—Bigh  wine,  the  strong  spirit 
obtained  by  the  redistillation  of  the  low 
wines,  or  a  strong  alcoholic  product  obtained 
by  rectification. 

High-horse  (Whors),  n.    See  under  HIGH. 

Hill-fever  (hil'fe-ver),  n.  Same  as  Jungle- 
fever. 

Hindleg  (hindleg),  n.  One  of  the  back  or 
posterior  legs  of  anything ;  as,  the  hindleg 
of  a  horse,  of  a  chair,  or  the  like. 

Hippiatric  (hip-pi-at'rik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  farriery  or  veterinary  surgery; 
veterinary. 

Hippiatry  (hip'pi-at-ri),  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  iatros,  a  physician.]  The  art  of 
curing  diseases  of  the  horse;  veterinary  sur- 

Hircjne  (her'sin),  a.  [L.  hircus,  a  goat.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  goat ;  having  a 
strong,  rank  smell  like  a  goat;  goatish. 

Goat-like  in  aspect,  and  very  Air-cine  in  many  of  its 
habits,  the  chamois  is  often  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  goats  rather  than  to  the  antelopes,  "jf.  G.  Wood. 

The  landlady  .  .  .  pulled  a  hircint  man  or  two 
hither,  and  pushed  a  hircine  man  or  two  thithei 
with  the  impassive  countenance  of  a  housewife  moi 
ing  her  furniture.  C.  Reade. 

Hirundine  (hi-run'din),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  a  swallow.  '  Activity  almost 
snper-hirundine. '  Carlyle. 

Histrionicism  (his-tri-on'i-sizm),  n.  The- 
atrical, stilted,  or  artificial  manners  or  de- 
portment; histrionism.  W.  Black 

Hoarsen  ( hors'n),  v.  I.  or  i.  To  make  or  to 
grow  hoarse. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  hoarsen  my  voice  and  roughen 
my  character.  Richardson. 

The  last  words  had  a  perceptible  irony  in  their 
hoarsened  tone.  George  Eliot. 

Hoggism(hog'izm),n.  Same  as  BoggMness. 

In  hoggism  sunk 
1  got  with  punch,  alas!  confounded  drunk. 

ll'olcot. 

Hoghood  (hog'hod),  n.  The  nature  or  con- 
dition of  a  hog.  '  Temporary  conversion 
into  beasthood  and  hoghood.'  Carlyle. 

Holethnic  (hol-eth'nik),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  holethnos,  or  parent  race. 
'  The  holethnic  history  of  the  Aryans.'  Aca- 
demy. 

Hplethnos  (hol-eth'nos),  n.  [Gr.  holos,  en- 
tire, whole,  and  ethnos,  nation.]  A  primi- 
tive or  parent  stock  or  race  of  people  not 
yet  divided  into  separate  tribes  or  branches. 

It  seems  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  vari- 
ous Aryan  nations  of  historical  tiroes  are,  linguisti- 
cally speaking,  descended  from  a  single  primitive 
tribe,  conveniently  termed  the  Aryan  holethnos,  in 
contradistinction  to  its  later  representatives  as 
marked  off  by  such  lines  of  distinction  as  are  found 
between  Hindoos  and  Greeks,  and  between  the  lat- 
ter and  Teutons  or  Celts.  Academy. 

Holoblast  (hol'o-blast),  n.  [Gr.  holos,  whole, 
entire,  and  blastog,  a  bud  or  germ.]  In  zool. 
an  ovum  consisting  entirely  of  germinal 
matter:  as  contradistinguished  from  a  men- 
blast  (which  see). 

Holosterio  (hol-o-stertk),  a.  [Gr.  holos, 
whole,  and  stereos,  solid.]  Wholly  solid: 
specifically  applied  to  barometers  construc- 
ted wholly  of  solid  materials,  and  so  as  to 
show  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure 
without  the  intervention  of  liquids.  The 
aneroid  barometer  is  an  example. 


Hometnrust   (horn' thrust),    n.      A   well- 
directed,  effective,  or  telling  thrust ;  an  ac- 
tion or  remark  which  seriously  affects  a 
rival  or  antagonist. 
The  duke  .  .  .  felt  this  a  home-thrust.     Disraeli. 

Homocercy  (ho-mo-ser'si),  n.  The  state  of 
being  homocercal;  equality  or  symmetry  iu 
the  lobes  of  the  tails  of  fishes. 

Homogamy  (ho-mog'a-mi),  n.  The  state  of 
being  nomogamous;  fertilization  in  a  plant 
when  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  a  herma- 
phrodite flower  mature  simultaneously. 

Homophonic  (ho-mo-fon'ik),  a.  1.  Same  as 
Homopkonous.—2.  Specifically,  in  music,  a 
term  applied  to  a  composition  consisting  of 
a  principal  theme  or  melody,  with  accom- 
panying parts  merely  serving  to  strengthen 
it:  contradistinguished  from  polyphonic 
(which  see). 

Homoplasmy  (ho-mo-plaz'mi),  n.  In  biol. 
the  condition  or  quality  of  being  homo- 
plastic;  resemblance  between  certain  plants 
or  animals  in  particular  organs  or  in  general 
habits,  not  resulting  from  descent  from  a 
common  stock,  but  from  the  influence  of 
surrounding  circumstances. 

Homotaxial  (ho-mo-tak'si-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  homotaxy  or  homotaxis. 

Homotaxy  (ho-mo-tak'si),  n.  Same  as  Ho- 
inotaxis.  Huxley. 

Homotypic  (ho-mo-tip'ik),  a.  Same  as  Ho- 
motypal. 

Homotypy  (ho-mot'i-pi),  n.  In  compar. 
anat.  correlation  or  correspondence  in  struc- 
ture in  one  segment  of  any  given  part  in 
another  segment  or  in  the  same  segment  ol 
one  and  the  same  animal;  serial  homology, 
Owen. 

Homuncule  (ho-mung'kul),  n.  Same  as 
Homunculus. 

The  giant  saw  the  homuncule  was  irascible,  and 
plaved  upon  him.  C.  Reade, 

Homy  (ho'mi),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling home;  homelike.  [Rare.] 

I  saw  .  .  .  plenty  of  our  dear  English  'lady's 
smock'  in  the  wet  meadows  near  here,  which  looked 
very  homy.  KingsUy. 

Honey-badger  (hun'i-baj-er),  n.  Same  as 
Ratel. 

Hoodlum  (hbd'lum),  n.  A  young,  hectoring 
vagabond;  a  lounging,  good-for-nothing, 
quarrelsome  fellow ;  a  rough ;  a  rowdy 
[United  States  slang.] 

Hopper  (hop'er),  n.   A  hop-picker.  Dickens. 

Homed-pOUt  ( hornd'pout ),  n.  A  North 
American  fish.  Called  also  Bull-head  and 
Cat-Jish.  See  BULL-HEAD. 

Bonification  ( hor'ri-fi-ka"shon ),  n.  The 
act  of  horrifying;  anything  that  causes  hor- 
ror. 

As  the  old  woman  and  her  miserable  blue  light 
went  on  before  us,  I  could  almost  have  thought  of 
Sir  Bertrand  or  some  German  horrtftcations. 

Itfifs  EdgcTuorth, 

Horse-sugar  (hors'snn-ger),  n.  Same  as 
Sweet-leaf. 

Horsiness  (hors'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  horsy;  inclination  to  devote 
one's  attention  to  horses  and  matters  con- 
nected with  them.— 2.  That  which  pertains 
to  horses,  as  the  smell  of  a  stable  or  the 
like. 

It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness, 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  your  Grace. 

Tennyson. 

Hot-pot  ( hot'pot ),  11.  In  cookery,  a  dish 
consisting  of  small  chops  of  mutton,  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stewed  in 
a  deep  dish  between  layers  of  sliced  pota- 
toes. 

The  Colonel  himself  was  great  at  making  hash 
mutton,  hot-pot,  curry  and  pillau.  Thackeray. 

Hpuselessness  (housles-nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  houseless.  Dickens, 

Housemaid,  [add.]— Housemaid's  hue,  an 
acute  or  chronic  dropsical  effusion  between 
the  skin  and  the  bursa  or  sac  over  the  knee- 
pan,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
most  common  among  housemaids  who  had 
much  kneeling  while  scrubbing  floors,  &c. 
Acute  cases  may  be  cured  by  rest,  and  the 
application  of  iodine,  mercurials,  and  tight 
bandages;  chronic  ones  by  compression  with 
splints,  by  evacuation  of  the  pus  in  the  sac, 
and  injection  of  iodine  solution. 

House-mate  (hous'mat),  n.  One  who  lives 
in  the  same  house  with  another;  a  fellow 
lodger  or  tenant.  Carlyle. 
3ouse-warm  (hous'warm),  v.t.  To  give  a 
feast  or  entertainment  to,  as  to  a  person 
who  is  entering  on  the  occupation  of  a  new 
house.  'Resolved  .  .  .  to  housewarm  my 
Betty.'  Pepys. 


Housty  (hous'ti),  n.  A  sore  throat.  Kings- 
ley.  [Provincial.] 

Hoydenish  (hoi'den-ish),  a.  Same  as //oi- 
denuih.  'Too  hoydt'nifih  ami  forward.'  //. 
Kingsley. 

Huck  (link),  n.  The  hip.  Tennyson.  [Pro- 
vincial English.] 

Huckle-bone,  «  [add.]  One  of  the  small 
metatarsal  bones  in  the  foot  of  a  sheep  and 
some  other  quadrupeds.  '  The  little  square 
hucde-bone  in  the  ancle  place  of  the  hinder 
legge.'  J.  Udall. 

Hulking  ( hnlk'ing ),  a.  Large  and  clumsy 
of  body;  bulky;  loutish;  unwieldy. 

You  are  grown  a  large  hulking  fellow  since  I  saw 
you  last.  Henry  Brooke. 

Hulky.    [mid.]    Clumsy;  loutish.    [Colloq.] 

I  want  to  go  first  and  have  a  round  with  that  lutlky 
fellow  who  turned  to  challenge  me.     George  Eliot. 

Humanitarian,)i.  [add.]  One  who  adopts 
the  doctrine  or  theory  that  man's  sphere  of 
duty  is  limited  to  a  benevolent  interest  in. 
and  practical  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tions of  religion. 

Humanitarianism,  n.  [add.]  The  doctrine 
that  benevolence  or  philanthropy  forms  the 
sum  of  man's  duties,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
duties  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Humanness  (hu'man-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  human ;  humanity.  E.  B. 
Browning. 

Humorsomeness(nu'mer-sum-nesoru'm6r- 
sum-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
humorsome;  capriciousness;  petulance. 

I  never  blame  a  lady  for  her  hnmorsomeness  so 
much  as  ...  I  blame  her  mother.       Richardson. 

Humph  (humf),  interj.  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  disbelief,  doubt,  dissatisfaction, 
or  the  like :  sometimes  used  as  a  verb  =  to 
make  such  an  exclamation.  'Hnmphing 
andconsideringoveraparticular  paragraph.' 
Miss  Austen. 

Huon-pine  (hu'on-pin),  n.  A  species  of 
large  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Dacrydium 
(which  see). 

Hycsos  (hik'sos).  See  Shepherd  Kings  under 
SHEPHERD. 

Hydrsemia  ( hi-dre'mi-a  ),  n.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  haima,  blood.]  A  state  of  the 
blood  in  which  the  watery  constituents  are 
in  excess;  antemia. 

Hydra-tuba  ( hi'dra-ta-ba  X  n.  In  zool.  a 
locomotive,  ciliated,  trumpet-shaped  body 
arising  from  the  ovum  of  several  groups  of 
Hydrozoa.  It  develops  a  mouth  and  ten- 
tacles at  the  expanded  extremity,  and  mul- 
tiplies itself  by  gemmation,  the  liberated 
segments  developing  into  medusoids  of  con- 
siderable size. 

Hydrogenous,  a.  [add.]  Formed  or  pro- 
duced i>y  water;  specifically,  in  geol.  a  term 
applied  to  rocks  formed  by  the  action  of 
water,  in  contradistinction  to  pyrogenous 
rocks,  those  formed  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Hydromania  (hi-dro-ma'ni-a),  71.  [Gr.  hydor, 
water,  and  mania,  madness.]  A  species  of 
melancholia  or  mental  disease  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  sufferers  are  led  to 
commit  suicide  by  drowning.  It  frequently 
accompanies  the  last  stages  of  the  skin  dis- 
ease called  Pellagra  (which  see). 
Hydrosoma  (hi-dro-so'ma),  n.  Same  as  By- 
drosome. 

Hydrostatic,  a.    [add.  ]  —  Hydrostatic  bed, 
same  as  Water-bed  (which  see). 
Hydrozoal  (hi-dro-zo'al),  o.    Pertaining,  re- 
lating to,  or  resembling  a  hydrozoon  or  the 
Hydrozoa.    B.  A .  Sicholson. 
Hyetology  (hi-e-tol'o-ji),  71.    [Gr.  hyetos. 
rain,  ana  logos,  a  discourse.]    That  branch 
of  meteorology  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  rain. 
Hyk-shos,  Hyksos  (hik'shos,  hik'sosX  n. 
See  Shepherd  Kings  under  SHEPHERD. 
Hylogenesis,  Hylogeny  (hi-16-jen'e-sis,  hi- 
loj'e-ni),  n.    [Gr.  hyll,  matter,  and  genesis, 
birth.]    The  origin  of  matter. 
Hylology  (lii-lol'o-ji),  71.    [Gr.  hyll,  matter, 
and  logos,  a  discourse.  ]    The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  matter  as  unorganized.   Krauth. 
Hyperkinesis  (hi'pSr-ki-nrsis),  n.    [Gr. 
hyper,  over,  and  kinesis,  motion.  ]    Abnor- 
mal increase  of  muscular  movement ;  spas- 
modic action;  spasm. 

Hyperkinetic  (hi'per-ki-net"ik),  a.    Relat- 
ing to  or  characterized  by  hyperkinesis. 
Hypersthenia  (hi-per-sthe'ni-a),  n.  In  med. 
a  morbid  condition  characterized  by  extreme 
excitement  of  all  the  vital  phenomena. 
Hypersthenic,o.   [add.]  Relating  to,  char- 
acterized by,  or  producing  over-excitement; 
stimulating;  stimulated. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;        me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  fey. 
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HyphomycetOUS  (hi'fo-mi-se"tus),  a.  Per- 
taining, relating  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 
Hyphomycetes  or  microscopic  vegetable 
moulds;  as,  hyphomycetous  fungi. 

Hypnobate  (Wp'no-b&t),  n.  [Or.  hypnos, 
sleep,  and  baino,  to  go.]  A  sleep-walker;  a 
somnambulist.  [Rare.] 

Hypocotyl  (hi'po-kot-il),  n.    See  extract. 

With  seedlings  the  stem  which  supports  the  cotyle- 
dons (i.e.  the  organs  which  represent  the  first  leaves), 
has  been  called  by  many  botanists  the  'hypocotyle- 
donous  stem,'  but  for  brevity  sake  we  will  speak  of 
it  merely  as  the  hypocotyl.  Darwin. 

Hypocotyledonous  (hrpo-kot-i-le"don-us). 
a.  In  bat.  situated  under  or  supporting  the 
cotyledons.  Darwin. 

Hypocotylous  (hi-po-kot'il-us),  n.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hypocotyl.  Nature. 

Hypoderm,  Hypoderma  (hi'po-derm,  hl- 
po-der'ma),  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  derma, 
the  skin,  ]  In  bot.  those  layers  of  tissue  lying 
under  the  epidermis,  and  which  Berve  to 
strengthen  the  epidermal  tissue. 

Hyponasty  (hl-po-nas'ti),  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  and  nastox,  close-pressed,  solid.]  In 
bot.  a  term  implying  increased  growth  along 
the  lower  surface  of  an  organ  or  part  of  a 
plant,  causing  the  part  to  bend  upwards. 
Darwin. 

Hypsibrachycepnali  ( hip'si-brak-i-sef"a- 
II),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hypsos,  height,  brachys,  short, 
and  kephale,  the  head.]  In  ethn.  those  races 
of  men  characterized  by  high  broad  skulls, 
such  as  the  Malayan  inhabitants  of  Madura. 


I. 


IchtWdin.Ichthulin(ik'thi-din,ikahu-lin), 

n.  [Gr.  icMhys,  a  fish.]  Peculiar  substances 
found  in  the  immature  eggs  of  cyprinoid 
fishes. 

Ichthin  (ik'thin),  n.  The  azotized  constitu- 
ent of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Ichtnulin,  n.    See  ICHTHIDIN. 

Ichthyolatry  (ik-thi-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  ich- 
thys,  a  fish,  and  latreia,  worship.  ]  Fish- 
worship;  the  worship  of  fish-shaped  gods. 

An  ichthyolatry \  connected  with  Derceto  or  Ater- 
gates,  was  perhaps  confounded  with  the  worship  of 
Dagon.  Layard. 

Ichthyomorphic  (ik'thi-6-mor"flk),  a. 
Formed  like  a  fish;  as,  the  ichthyomorphic 
gods  of  ancient  Syria  and  Assyria. 

Ichthyornis  (ik  thi-or'nis),  n.  [Gr.  ichthys, 
a  fish,  and  ornis,  a  bird.]  A  fossil  genus  of 
carnivorous  and  probably  aquatic  birds,  one 
of  the  earliest  known  American  forms. 
It  is  so  named  from  the  vertebrae,  which, 


Fig.  i.  Ichthyornis  dispar,  restored.  Fig.  2.  Right 
jaw,  inner  view;  half  natural  size. 

even  in  the  cervical  region,  have  their  arti- 
cular faces  biconcave  as  in  fishes.  It  is  also 
characterized  by  having  teeth  set  in  dis- 
tinct sockets.  Its  wings  are  well  developed, 
and  the  scapular  arch  and  bones  of  the  legs 
conform  closely  to  the  true  bird  type. 

Iconomacliy  (i-ko-nom'ak-i),  n.  [Gr.  eikon, 
an  image,  and  mache,  a  fight.]  A  war  against 
images;  hostility  to  images  or  pictures  as 
objects  of  worship  or  reverence. 

Idealist,  n.  [add,]  One  who  idealizes;  one 
who  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion; a  visionary. 

Idealogic  (i-de'a-loj"ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  idealogue,  or  to  his  theories  or 
ideas. 

His  (Napoleon's)  hatred  of  idealogues  is  wel 
known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of  idealogii 
composition  that  came  least  into  collision  with  the 
principles  of  imperialism.  Chambers' s  Ency. 


deat,  Ideate  (i'de-at),  n.  In  m-etaph.  the 
correlative  or  object  of  an  idea;  the  real  or 
actual  existence  correlating  with  an  idea. 
G.  H.  Lewes. 

identic,  a.  [add.]—  Identic  note,  in  diplo- 
macy, an  official  communication  in  terms 
agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  governments, 
each  of  which  sends  a  copy  to  some  power 
whom  they  wish  to  influence  or  warn  by 
a  simultaneous  expression  of  unanimous 
opinion. 

ideogram  (id'e-6-gram),  n.  Same  as  Ideo- 
graph. 

[deopraxist  (id'e-6-prak"sist),  n.  One  who 
puts  ideas  into  practice;  one  who  carries 
out  ideal  schemes. 

'  He  himself*  (Napoleon),  says  the  Professor,  'was 
among  the  completes!  ideologists,  at  least  ideoprax- 
ists.'  Carlyle. 

[diograph(id'i-o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  idios,  proper 
to  one's  self,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  A  mark, 
signature,  or  the  like,  peculiar  to  an  indi- 
vidual; a  private  or  trade  mark. 

IdiOgraphiC  (id'i-o-graf-ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  an  idiograph  or  idio- 
graphs. 

[diolatry  (id-i-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  idiot,  proper 
to  one's  self,  and  latreia,  worship.]  Self- 
worship;  extreme  reverence  for  one's  self; 
excessive  self-esteem. 

Idolify  (I-dol'i-fi),  v.t.  To  make  an  idol  or 
object  of  veneration  of.  *  If  it  had  been  the 
fate  of  Nobs  thus  to  be  idolijied.'  Southey. 

Ignorantism  (ig'no-raut-izm),  n.  Same  as 
Obscurantism. 

Ignorantist  (ig'no-rant-ist),  n.  Same  as 
Obscurant. 

Iliac  (il'i-ak),  a.  [See  ILIAD.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ancient  Ilium  or  to  the  Trojan 
war.  '  The  Iliac  cycle.'  Gladstone. 

niecebrationt  (il'le-se-bra"shon),  n.  [See 
ILLECEBROUS.]  The  act  of  alluring  or  the 
state  of  being  allured.  '  Pleasant  ulecebra- 
tions.'  Tom  Brown. 

Illusionable  (il-lo'zhon-a-bl'),  a.  Subject  to 
illusions;  liable  to  be  deceived;  easily  im- 
posed upon. 

Burke  was  not  a  young  poet,  but  an  old  and  wary 
statesman,  .  .  .  one  who  had  been  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers  and  reputation  when  those  illttsionahle 
youths  (Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  were  in  their 
cradles.  Academy. 

Imitancy  (im'i-tan-si),  n.  A  tendency  to 
imitate;  imitation. 

The  servile  imilancy  ...  of  mankind  might  be 
illustrated  under  the  different  figure,  itself  nothing 
original,  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Carlyle. 

Immanuel  (im-man'u-el),  n.  Same  as  Em- 
inanuel  in  Supp. 


of  being  incapable  of  being  made  perfect. 

Imperfectible  (im-per-fekt'i-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  made  perfect. 

Impertinence  (im-per'ti-nens),  v.  t.  To  treat 
with  impertinence,  nideness,  or  incivility. 
[Rare.] 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  imfertinenced  by 
Richcourt.  H.  Walpole, 

Implacentalia  (im'pla-sen-ta"li-a),  n.  pi. 
One  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  mam- 
mals are  divided,  according  as  the  struc- 
ture known  as  the  placenta  is  present  or 
absent;  the  aplacental  mammals.  See  PLA- 
CENTALIA,  APLACENTAL. 

Implemental  (im-ple-ment'al),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  implements;  consisting  of  im- 
plements; characterized  by  the  use  of  im- 
plements or  tools;  as,  the  early  implemental 
epoch  of  man's  existence;  the  implemental 
remains  of  the  river-drift  period. 

Imploratpry  (im-plor'a-to-ri),  a.  Earnestly 
supplicating;  imploring;  entreating.  'That 
long  exculpatory  imploratory  letter.'  Car 

Implosion  *(im-plo'zhon),  n.  A  sudden 
bursting  inward:  opposed  to  explosion.  Sir 
WyvUle  Thomson. 

ImpOOn  (im-pbn'),  a.  A  South  African  spe- 
cies of  antelope  (Cephalopus  mergens).  See 
CEPHALOPUS. 

Importune,  v.t.  [add.]  To  annoy;  to  mo- 
lest; to  irritate. 

Of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Eugenius  the 
Fourth  was  the  last  pope  expelled  by  the  tumults  ol 
the  Roman  people,  and  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  the  last 
who  was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  Gibbon. 

Impresario  (im-pres-a'ri-o),  n.  [It.]  One 
who  organizes,  manages,  or  conducts  a  com- 
pany of  concert  or  opera  performers. 

In-bread  (in'bred),  n.    See  under  BAKER. 

Inbreak  (in'brak),  n.    A  sudden,  violent  in- 


road or  incursion;  an  irruption:  opposed  to 
outbreak. 

Deshuttes  and  Varigny,  massacred  at  the  first  in- 
break,  have  been  beheaded.  Carlyle. 

Inbreed  (in'bred),  v.i.  To  breed  from  ani- 
mals of  the  same  parentage  or  otherwise 
closely  related;  to  breed  in-and-in. 
Inburst  (in'berst),  n.  A  bursting  in  from 
without;  an  irruption;  an  inbreak:  opposed 
to  outburst. 

Let  but  that  accumulated  insurrectionary  mass 
find  entrance,  tike  the  infinite  inburst  of  water. 

Carlylt. 

Incandescence,  n.  [add.  ]  —  Incandescence 
light,  iii  elect,  see  ELECTRIC  in  Supp. 

Incarnate,  a.  [add.]  [/«,priv.,and  L. caro, 
carnis,  flesh.]  Not  in  the  flesh;  divested  of 
a  body;  disembodied. 

I  fear  nothing  .  .  .  that  devil  carnate  or  incar- 
nate can  fairly  do  against  a  virtue  so  established. 
Richardson. 

Incavo-rilievo  (in-ka'v6-re-li-a"v6),  n.  [It.] 
A  style  of  art  similar  to  cavo-rilievo.  Called 
also  Intaglio-rilevato. 

Incitative  (in-sit'a-tiv),  n.  A  provocative;  a 
stimulant;  an  incitant. 

They  all  carried  wallets,  which,  as  appeared  after- 
wards, were  well  provided  with  tncitatii>fs,  and  such 
as  provoke  to  thirst  at  two  leagues*  distance. 

Incredulous,  a.  [add.]  fNot  easy  to  be  be- 
lieved; incredible. 

No  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no 
obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance. 

Sha*. 

Incremate  (in-kre'mat),  v.t.  Same  as  Cre- 
mate. 

Incubation,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  sleeping 
for  oracular  dreams. 

This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  J£s- 
culapius,  in  whose  temple  incubation,  i.e.  sleeping 
for  oracular  dreams,  was  practised.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

Indican  (in'di-kan),  n.  A  colourless  sub- 
stance found  in  plants  which  yield  indigo- 
blue,  in  human  blood  and  urine,  and  also  in 
the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox,  and  which 
forms  indigo  when  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

Individualism,  n.  [add.)  A  system  or 
condition  in  which  each  individual  works 
for  his  own  ends,  in  either  social,  political, 
or  religious  matters. 

Individualistic(in-di-vid'u-al-is"tik),  a.  Of, 
pertainifig  to,  or  characterized  by  individu- 
alism ;  caring  supremely  for  one's  self. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Indo-Chinese  (in-do-chi'nez),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Indo-China,  the  south-eastern 
peninsula  of  Asia,  or  to  its  people  or  their 
languages. 

Induced  (in-dusf),  p.  and  a.  Caused  by  in- 
duction.— Induced  current,  in  elect,  one  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  a  primary  current. 
—Induced  magnetism,  magnetism  produced 
in  soft  iron  when  a  magnet  is  held  near,  or 
a  wire,  through  which  a  current  is  passing, 
is  coiled  round  it. 

Inebrious  (in-e'bri-us),  a.  Drunken,  or 
causing  drunkenness;  intoxicating.  'With 
inebrious  fumes  distract  our  brains.'  Tom 
Brown. 

Ineffectuality  ( in  -  ef  -  f ek '  tu  -  al "  i  -  ti ),  n. 
Something  powerless  or  unable  to  produce 
the  proper  effect.  '  A  vague  aurora-bore- 
alis,  and  brilliant  ine/ectuality.'  Carlyle. 

Ineloquence  (in-e'16-kwens),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  ineloquent;  want  of  elo- 
quence; habit  of  not  speaking  much. 

To  us,  as  already  hinted,  the  Abbot's  eloquence  is 
less  admirable  than  his  ineloquence,  his  great  invalu- 
able talent  of  silence.  Carlyle. 

Inequity  (in  ek'wi-ti),  n.  Unfairness;  in- 
justice. 

Habitually,  if  we  trace  party  feeling  to  its  sources, 
we  find  on  the  one  side  maintenance  of  and  on  the  other 
opposition  to  some  form  of  inequity.  H.  Spencer. 

Inescapable  (in-es-kap'a-bl),  a.  Not  to  be 
eludedorescapedfrom;  inevitable.  'Within 
the  clutch  of  inescapable  anguish. '  George 
Eliot. 

Inexpansible  (in -ek- spans' i-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  expanded,  dilated,  or  diffused. 
Prof.  Tyndall. 

Inexpectable  (in-ek-spekt'a-bl),  a.  Not  to 
be  expected;  not  to  be  looked  for.  'What 
inexpectable,  unconceivable  mercy.'  Bp. 
Hall. 

Inexpectant  ( in  -  ek  -  spekt '  ant ),  a.  Not 
expecting;  not  waiting;  not  looking  for. 
'Loverless  and  inexpectant  of  love.'  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Infall  (in'fal),  n.  An  incursion;  an  inroad. 
Carlyle. 

Infancy, n.  [add.]  tlnexpressiveness;  want 
of  utterance;  inability  to  speak. 

So  darkly  do  the  Saxon  Annals  deliver  their  mean- 
ing with  more  than  wonted  infancy.  Milton. 


ch,  cAain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     J.job; 


n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sing;      TH,  then;  th,  thin;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 
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Infaust  (in 'fast),   a.     [L.    in.favstvx,   un- 
lucky.]    Unlucky; 
'  An   u 
Lytton 


'  An   infaust  and  B: 


ill-fated;  inauspicious, 
sinister  augury.'     Lord 


Infelonious  (iu-fe-16'ni-us),  a.  Xot  feloni- 
ous; not  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
to  commit  a  crime;  not  liable  to  legal  pun- 
ishment. 

The  thought  of  that  infilonious  murder  had  always 
made  her  wince.  George  Eliot. 

Infiltration,  n.  [add.]  A  method  of  fossil 
formation,  in  which  the  pores  of  an  organic 
body  are  gradually  filled  with  carbonate  of 
lime  or  some  other  mineral  so  that  the  form 
and  character  are  preserved. 

Infinitival  (in-fln'it-i-val),  a.  In  gram,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  infinitive  mood. 

To  all  verbs,  then,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  all 
based  on  the  uncorrupted,  infinitival  stems  of  I-atin 
verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  to  all  substantives, 
wljencesoever  sprung,  we  annex  -able  only. 

Fitiedmard  Hall. 

Inflatable  (in-flat'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
inflated  or  of  being  unnaturally  or  unduly 
increased  or  expanded.  Darwin. 

Inflationist  (in-fla'shon-ist),  n.  One  who  in- 
flates; oue  who  causes  an  unnatural  or  un- 
due expansion;  one  who  raises  stocks  or  the 
like  above  their  real  value;  specifically,  in 
the  United  States,  one  who  favours  increased 
issues  of  paper-money. 

Informatory  (in-form'a-to-ri),  a.  Full  of 
information;  affording  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation; instructive. 

Infusorian  (in-fu-so'ri-an),  n.  A  member  of 
the  Infusoria;  as,  a  flagellate  infusorian. 
H.  A.  Nicholson, 

Ingeneration  (in-jen'er-a"shon),  n.  The  act 
of  ingenerating  or  producing  within. 

Ingenue  (ah  zha-nii),  n.  [Fr.)  An  ingenuous, 
artless,  naive  girl  or  young  woman;  one  who 
displays  candour  or  simplicity  in  circum- 
stances where  it  is  not  expected:  used  often 
of  female  parts  in  plays ;  also,  an  actress 
who  plays  such  parts. 

Ink  -  berry  ( ingk '  be  -  ri ),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  an  elegant  shrub  (Ilex  glabra)  found 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  It 
grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  has  slender  and 
flexible  stems,  brilliant,  evergreen  leaves, 
leathery  and  shining  on  the  surface  and  of 
a  lanceolate  form,  and  produces  small  black 
berries. 

Inkle  (ingk'l), ».(.  [See  IHKLINQ.]  To  guess; 
to  conjecture.  [Colloq  ] 

She  turned  as  pale  as  death,  .  .  .  and  she 
intled  what  it  was.  R.  D.  Blactmore. 

Inmeats  (in'mets),  n.  pi.  The  internal  parts 
of  animal  bodies;  the  viscera;  the  entrails; 
the  guts. 

Get  thee  gone. 

Or  I  shall  try  six  inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmeati  first.         Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Inner  (in'er),  n.  In  rifle  practice,  (a)  that 
part  of  a  target  immediately  outside  the 
bull's-eye,  inclosed  by  a  ring  varying  in 
breadth  according  to  the  distance  Bred 
from.  Called  also  the  Centre.  (6)  A  shot 
striking  that  part  of  a  target. 

Inneryation,  n.  [add.]  In  physial.  that 
function  which  is  exhibited  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and  whereby 
the  organism  maintains  relations  with  ex- 
ternal media. 

InnominaMes  (in-nom'in-a-blz),  n.  pi.  A 
humorous  euphemism  for  trousers;  unmen- 
tionables; inexpressibles. 

The  lower  part  of  his  dress  represented  innotnin- 
ctbles  and  hose  in  one.  Southey. 

Inosite  (in'o-sit),  n.  [Gr.  is,  inos,  a  nerve  or 
fibre,  a  muscle.]  In  chem.  a  saccharine  sub- 
stance isomeric  with  glucose  found  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  in  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  &c.,  of  oxen,  and  also  in 
several  plants.  Its  formula  is  Ce  H12  O6 

In-patient  (in'pa-shent),  n.  A  patient  who 
is  lodged  and  fed  as  well  as  treated  in  an 
hospital  or  infirmary.  See  OCT-PATIENT. 

Inrush  (in'rush),  n.  A  sudden  invasion  or 
incursion;  an  irruption.  '  The  ceaseless  m- 
rush  of  new  images.'  Kingsley. 

Mordecai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new  inrush  of 
belief  that  he  had  forgotten  the  absence  of  any  other 
condition  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  George  Eliot. 

InsensiWist  (in-sens'i-blist),  n.  One  insus- 
ceptible of  emotion  or  passion;  one  who  is 
apathetic  or  who  affects  apathy. 

Mr.  Meadows  .  .  .  since  he  commenced  insen- 
siblist,  has  never  once  dared  to  be  pleased. 

Mils  Burney. 

Insolation  (in  sol  a'shon),  n.  [L.  prefix  in, 
and  sol,  the  sun.]  The  act  or  condition  of 
being  heated  by  the  sun. 

The  comparative  calmness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
clearness  of  the  sley,  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the 


strong  insolation  which  took  place  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Encyc.  tirit. 

Insomnolence  (in  som'no-Iens),  n.  [L.  m- 
Mnutfe,  sleeplessness.]  Sleeplessness;  in- 
somnia. Southey. 

Inspectorate,  ».  [  add.  ]  A  body  of  in- 
spectors or  overseers. 

Intaglio-rilevato  (in-tal'y6-re-la-va"t6),  n. 
[It.]  Same  as  INCAVO-RILIEVO. 

Intemperant  (in-tem'per-ant),  n.  One  who 
is  intemperate;  especially,  one  who  intem- 
perately  indulges  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Dr.  Richardson. 

Intensation  (iu-tens-a'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
intensifying ;  a  stretch  ;  a  strain.  '  Succes- 
sive intensations  of  their  art.'  Carlyle. 

Intensive  (in-tens'iv),  n.  Something  serv- 
ing to  give  force  or  emphasis;  specifically, 
in  gram,  an  intensive  particle,  word,  or 
phrase. 

Interact  (in'ter-akt),  v.i.  To  act  recipro- 
cally; to  act  on  each  other.  Prof.  Tyndall. 

The  two  complexions,  or  two  styles  of  mind — the 
perceptive  class,  and  the  practical  finality  class — are 
ever  in  counterpoise,  interacting  mutually. 

Interbrachial  (in-ter-bra'ki-al),  a.  [L.  prefix 
inter,  and  brachium,  the  arm.]  Situated 
between  the  arms  or  brachia. 

The  reproductive  organs  .  .  .  open  by  orifices  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  oTinlrieinterbrachial 
areas.  H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Intercomplexity  (in'ter-kom-pleks"i-ti),  n, 
A  mutual  involvement  or  entanglement. 

Intercomplexities  had  arisen  between  all  complica- 
tions and  mterweavings  of  descent  from  three  ori- 
ginal strands.  De  Quincey. 

Interconnect  (in'ter-kon-nekt"),  v.t.  To 
conjoin  or  unite  closely  or  intimately.  '  So 
closely  interconnected,  and  so  mutually  de- 
pendent.' H.  A.  Nicholson. 

Interconnection  (in'ter-kon-nek"shon),  n, 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  intercon- 
nected; intimate  or  mutual  connection. 

There  are  cases  where  two  stars  dissemble  an  in. 
terconnection  which  they  really  have,  and  other  cases 
where  they  simulate  an  interconnection  which  they 
have  not.  rjc  Q,,incey. 

Interest,  n.  [add.  ]  A  collective  name  for 
those  interested  in  any  particular  business 
measure,  or  the  like;  as,  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country;  the  shipping  interest  of  our 
principal  ports. 

Interestedness  (in'ter-est-ed-nes), ».  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  interested,  or  of 
having  a  personal  interest  in  a  question  or 
event;  a  regard  for  one's  own  private  views 
or  profit. 

I  might  give  them  what  degree  of  credit  I  pleased, 
and  take  them  with  abatement  for  Mr.  Solmes's  in- 
tertstedness,  if  I  thought  fit,  Richardson. 

Intermittence  (in-ter-mit'ens),  n.  The  act 
orstateof  intermitting;  intermission  Prof 
Tyndall. 

Internlty  (in-tern'i-ti),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  interior;  inwardness. 

The  internity  of  His  ever.living  light  kindled  up 
an  extermty  of  corporeal  irradiation.  Henry  Brooke. 

Internment  (in-tern'ment),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  interned;  confinement, 
as  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  interior  of  a 
country. 

Interpolate  (in-ter-pol'a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  interpolated  or  inserted;  suitable 
for  interpolation.  De  Morgan 

Interpolity  (in-ter-pol'i-ti),  n.  Intercourse 
of  one  city  with  another;  interchange  of 
citizenship.  'An  absolute  sermon  upon 
emigration,  and  the  transplanting  and  m- 
terpolity  of  our  species.'  Lord  Lytton. 

Interrelation  (in'ter-re-la/'shon),  n.  Mu- 
tual, reciprocal,  or  corresponding  relation- 
correlation.  Fitzedward  Hall. 

Intersidereal  (in'ter-si-de"re-al),  a.  Situ- 
ated between  or  among  the  stars;  as,  inter- 
sidereal space. 

Intextt  (in'tekst),  n.  The  substance  or  body 
of  a  book;  the  contents. 

I  had  a  book  which  none 
Co  d  reade  the  intext  but  my  selfe  alone.    Herrick. 

Intolerability  (iu-torer-a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  intolerable;  uu- 
bearableness;  excessive  badness. 

The  goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  its  Intolerability,  pgg 

Intoxicable  (in-toks'i-ka-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  intoxicated  or  made  drunk;  capable 
of  being  highly  elated  in  spirits. 

If.  .  .  the  people  (were)  not  so  intoxicable  as  to 
fall  in  with  their  brutal  assistance,  no  good  could  come 
of  any  false  plot.  Refer  ffort/i. 

Intoxicate,  v.t.    [add.]    t To  poison. 

Meat,  I  say,  and  not  poison.  For  the  one  doth  in- 
toxicate and  slay  the  eater,  the  other  feedeth  and 
nourisheth  him.  Latimer 


Intra -Mercurial  (in'tra-mer-ku/'ri-al),  a. 
Situated  between  Mercury  and  the  sun  • 
applied  to  tile  hypothetical  planet  Vulcan. 

Intransigent  (iu-trans'i-jent),  a.  [Fr.  //i- 
transigeant,  from  L.  in,  not,  and  trantigo, 
to  transact,  to  come  to  a  settlement.]  Re- 
fusing to  agree  or  come  to  an  understand- 
ing; uncompromising;  irreconcilable:  used 
especially  of  some  extreme  political  party 

See  INTRANSIGEXTES. 

Intransigent  (in-trans'i-jent),  n.  An  irre- 
concilable person;  especially,  one  who  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  some  political  settlement 

Intraparietal  (in'trn-pa-ri"et-al),  o.  (L. 
intra,  and  paries,  parietis,  a  wall.]  Situ- 
ated or  happening  within  walls  or  within  an 
inclosure;  shut  out  from  public  view;  hence, 
private;  as,  intraparietal  executions 

Introitus  (in-tro'it-us),  n.  [L.]  In  the  It. 
Cath.  Ch.  same  as  Introit.  See  MASS. 

Introspectionist  (in-tro-spek'shon-istl,  n. 
One  given  to  introspection;  one  who  studies 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

Intuitioualist  (in-tu-i'shon-al-ist),  n.  A 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  intuitionalism 

Invectiveness  (in-vek'tiv-ues),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  invective  or  vituperative; 
abusiveness. 

Some  wonder  at  his  invcctivencss ;  I  wonder  more 
that  he  inveigheth  so  little.  Fuller. 

Invinate  (in'vin-at),  a.  [L.  m,  in,  aud  vi- 
num,  wine.]  Embodied  in  wine. 

Christ  should  be  impanate  and  imjinate. 

Involute,  a.  [add.]  Twisted;  involved; 
confusedly  mingled. 

The  style  is  so  in-volute  that  one  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing it  must  be  falsely  constructed.  foe. 

Irade  (i-ra'de),  Ji.  [Turk]  A  decree  or  pro- 
clamation of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Irid  (i'rid),  n.  1.  A  member  of  the  natural 
orderof  endogenous  plan  tslridaceae.— 2.  The 
circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the  iris 
[Rare.] 

Many  a  sudden  ray  levelled  from  the  iritt  under 
his  well-charactered  brow.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Irrealizable  (ir-re'al-iz"a-bl),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  realized  or  defined. 

That  mighty,  unseen  centre,   incomprehensible, 
irrealizable,  with  strange  mental  effort  only  divined. 
Charlotte  Bronte 

Irrecognitipn  (ir'rek-og-ni"shon),  n.  The 
act  of  ignoring,  or  the  withholding  of  recog- 
nition. Carlyle. 

Irretention  (ir-re-ten'shon),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irretentive;  want  of  re- 
taining power. 

From  irretention  of  memory  he  (Kant)  could  not 
recollect  the  letters  which  couiposed  his  name. 

De  Quincey 

Irrisory  (ir-ri'zo-ri),  a,  [I.  irrisonus.  See 
IRRISION.]  Addicted  to  laughing  or  sneer- 
ing at  others. 

I  wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been  less  irrisory 
less  of  a  pleader.  Landor. 

Isabelline  (iz'a-bel-In),  a.  Of  isabel  colour; 
of  a  brownish-yellow.  See  ISABEL. 

Isolating  (i'so-lat-ing),  a.  Inphilol.  applied 
to  that  class  of  languages  in  which  each 
word  is  a  simple,  uninflected  root ;  mono- 
syllabic. A.  H.  Sayce, 

Isopolity  (I-so-pol'i-ti),  n.  [Gr.  isog}  equal, 
and  politeia,  government,  from  polis,  a  city.  ] 
Equal  rights  of  citizenship,  as  conferred  by 
the  people  of  one  city  on  those  of  another. 

Niebuhr .  .  .  establishes  the  principle  that  the  census 
comprehended  all  the  confederate  cities  which  had 
the  right  of  isofotity.  Milntan, 

Isoseismal,  Isoseismic  (i-so-sis'mal,  i-so- 
sls'mik),  a.  [Gr.  ison,  equal,  and  seismos, 
a  shaking,  an  earthquake,  from  seio,  to 
shake.]  Applied  to  lines  of  equal  seismal 
disturbance  on  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  generally  possible  after  an  earthquake  to  trace 
a  zone  of  maximum  disturbance,  where  the  damage 
to  the  shaken  country  has  been  greatest.  The  line 
indicating  this  maximum  is  termed  the  meizoseismic 
curve,  Whilst  lines  along  which  the  overthrow  of 
objects  may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  same  are 
known  as  isoseismic  curves.  Ency,  Brit. 

Itacism,  Itacist  (e'ta-sizm,  eta-sist),  n. 
[Fr.  itacisme,  itaciste.}  See  £TACISM,  ETA- 
CIST,  in  Supp. 

I-Wis  (i-wis'),  adv.    See  Wis,  Ywis. 


J. 


Jactitation,  n.  [add.  ]— Jactitation  of  mar- 
riage, in  law,  a  suit  having  for  its  object  to 
compel  any  one  averring  that  he  or  she  is 
married  to  another,  to  produce  proof  of  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u,  Sc.  abune;       J,  Sc.  ley. 
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averment.  If  this  is  not  done  decree  passes 
ordering  the  claimant  to  keep  perpetual 
silence  on  the  subject. 

Jaculatores  (jak'u-ln-t6"rez),  n.  pi.  [L.  }a- 
culor,  jacuiatus,  to  throw  the  javelin.]  See 

DARTER. 

Jagua  (jagTi-a),  n.     Same  as  Inajd  Palm. 
Japan-black  (ja-pan'blak),   n.     Same  as 

JUp<lll'l<l<''[U''l'. 

Japan-Clover  (ja-pan'klo-ver),  n.  A  low 
annual  plant  (Lespedeza  striata),  a  native 
of  Eastern  Asia,  introduced  in  some  un- 
known manner  into  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America  before  1845,  where  it  has 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  little  over  a  foot  on  the 
poorest  soils,  and  is  much  used  as  fodder. 

Japanese,  rc-  [add.  ]— Japanese  silk,  a  dress 
fabric  having  a  linen  warp  and  silken  weft. 

Jar  (jar).— On  the  jar,  on  the  turn  ;  a  little 
way  open :  a  colloquial  or  vulgar  form  of 
ajar  (which  see).  Dickens. 

Jargonist  (jar'gon-ist),  n.  One  who  uses  a 
particular  jargon  or  phraseology;  one  who 
repeats  by  rote  popular  phrases,  professional 
slanu'.  or  the  like.  J/Y**  Bunu'ij. 

Jarool  (jii-roT).  '»•  A  magnificent  timber 
tree  (Lagerstromia  reginte)  common  in  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  in  Burmah.  It  yields 
a  blood-red  wood,  which,  though  soft  and 
open  in  the  grain,  is  greatly  used  in  India 
for  boat-building  and  for  the  knees  of  ships, 
on  account  of  its  great  durability  under 
water.  The  native  Indian  physicians  esteem 
various  parts  medicinal,  the  astringent  root 
being  used  as  a  remedy  for  thrush,  its  bark 
and  leaves  as  purgatives,  and  its  seeds  as  a 
narcotic. 

Jedding-axe  (jed'ing-aks),  n.  A  stone- 
mason's tool;  a  cavil  (which  see). 

Jestword  (jest'werd),  n.  A  person  or  thing 
that  is  the  object  of  jests  or  ridicule;  a  butt 
for  jests  or  laughter;  a  laughing-stock. 
'  The  jestword  of  a  mocking  band.'  tt'hittier. 

Jew's-apple  (juz'ap-1),  n.    See  MAD-APPLE. 

Jig,  !>.«.  [add.]  To  sing  in  jig  time;  to  sing 
in  the  style  of  a  jig. 

Jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it 
with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye- 
lids. Shut. 

Jiggered  (jig'erd),  a.  Suffering  from  the 
burrowing  of  the  jigger  or  chigoe  (see 
CHIGOE):  used  as  a  vulgar  imprecation. 
Dickens. 

Jig-saw  (jig'sa),  ».  A  vertically  reciprocat- 
ing saw,  moved  bya  vibrating  lever  or  crank 
rod. 

Job's-news  (jobz'nuz),  n.  Evil  tidings;  bad 
news,  such  as  Job's  servants  brought  him. 

Poverty  escorts  him ;  from  home  there  can  nothing 
come  except  Job's-iievjs.  Carlyle, 

Job's-post  (jobz'post),  ».  A  hearer  of  ill 
news;  a  messenger  carrying  evil  tidings. 

This  Job's-post  from  Dumouriez,  thickly  preceded 
and  escorted  by  so  many  other  Jsb's-fosts,  reached 
the  Convention.  Carlyte. 

Jointless  (joint'les),  a.  Having  no  joint; 
hence,  stiff;  rigid. 

1  Let  me  die  here,'  were  her  words,  remaining 
jointless  and  immovable.  Richardson. 

Jokesmith  (jok'smith),  n.  A  professional 
joker;  oue  who  manufactures  jokes.  [Rare.] 

I  feared  to  give  occasion  to  the  jests  of  newspaper 
jokesmiths.  Soittfuy. 

Joss  (jos),  n.  [Chinese  joss,  a  deity,  cor- 
rupted from  Pg.  deoi,  from  L.  deus,  a  god.) 
A  Chinese  idol.  '  Those  pagan  josses. '  Wol- 
cot. 

Critick  in  jars  and  josses,  shews  her  birth. 
Drawn,  like  the  brittle  ware  itself,  from  earth. 
Caiman. 

Joss-house  (josTious),  n,    [See  Joss.]    A 

Chinese  temple. 
Jovialize  (jo'vi-al-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  jovial ; 

to  cause  to  be  merry  or  jolly.    '  An  activity 

that  jovialized  us  all.'    Miss  Burney. 
Jovian  (jo'vi-an),  a.    [See  Jo  VIAL.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  Jove,  the  chief  divinity  of  the 

Roman*,  or  to  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Jubilate  (ju'bi-lat),  v.i.  To  rejoice;  to  exult; 

to  triumph.     '  Hope  jubilating  cries  aloud." 

Carlyle. 

The  hurrahs  were  yet  ascending  from  ouTjitbilal 
itifKps.  DC  Qitincty. 

Juglandine  (jug-lan'din),  n.  A  substance 
contained  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
green  shell  of  the  walnut  (Juglans  regia). 
It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  and 
smiphulous  diseases,  also  for  dyeing  the 
hair  black. 

Julienne  (zhii-le-en),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
soup  made  with  various  herbs  or  vegetables 
cut  in  very  small  pieces. 


Jumble-beads  (jum'bl-bedz),  n.  pi.     Sec 

ABRL'S. 

Juramentallyt  (ju-ra-men'tal-li),  adv.  [L. 
juru,  to  swear.]  With  an  oath.  '  A  promise, 
jitramentally  confirmed.'  Urqnhart. 

Jussleuan  (jus-su'an),  a.  In  bat.  applied 
to  the  natural  system  of  classifying  plants 
originally  promulgated  by  Juwieu,  a  French 
botanist,  which  superseded  tfie  artificial 
system  of  Linnaius.  The  system  has  been 
improved  by  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  the 
Hookers,  and  others,  though  the  broad  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  as  originally  sketched 
out  by  its  founder. 


K. 


Kabyle  (ka-beT),  n.  [Ar.  k'bila,  a  league.) 
One  belonging  to  ft  race  of  Berbers  inhabit- 
ing Algeria  and  Tunis.  The  Kabyles  are 
one  of  the  chief  indigenous  peoples  of  North 
West  Africa,  distinct  from  the  Kthiopic  or 
black  population. 

Kafir,",  [add.]  An  inhabitant  of  Kafiristan, 
a  region  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  Kafirs  are 
not  of  the  same  religion  or  origin  as  the 
neighbouring  Afghans  and  Tartars,  but  in 
language,  religion,  and  even  physiognomy 
are  akin  to  the  Hindus. 
Kaimakan  (ka-ma-kau'),  n.  Same  as  Cai- 
DM0Bm, 

Kakaterro  (kak-a-ter'ro),  n.    See  DACRYD- 
IUM. 
Kalinuc,  Kalmuck  (kal'ruuk),  n.    Same  as 

Caltnuc. 

Karaism  (kii'ra-izm),  n.  The  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  the  Karaites.  See  KARAITE. 
Karma  (kar'ma),  n.  According  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Buddhism,  the  aggregate  of  the  qua- 
lities of  any  sentient  being  at  death,  or  the 
general  result  of  the  conduct  of  such  being, 
considered  as  determining  the  nature  and 
lot  of  the  new  sentient  being  that  must 
take  his  place  at  death,  and  which  by  the 
Buddhists  is  regarded  as  having  the  same 
individuality  with  the  dead.  Rhys  Davids. 
Kaross  (ka-ros'),  n.  Same  as  Carosse. 
Karrawan  t  (kar'a-wan),  n.  Same  as  Cara- 
van. '  From  thence  by  karrawans  to  Cop- 
tos.'  Sterne. 

KS,t,  Kuat  (kat),  n.    The  Arabic  name  of 
Catha  edtilis.    See  CATHA. 
Kaza  (ka'za).   In  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  dis- 
trict or  subdivision  of  a  sandjak,  marked 
out  for  administrative  purposes,  and  under 
the  rule  of  a  kaimakan.    Frederick  Martin. 
Keep-worthy  (kep'wer-THi),  a.    Worthy  of 
preservation.      'Other  keep-worthy  docu- 
ments.'   W.  Taylor. 

KellOCk(kel'ok),  n.  A  kind  of  small  anchor. 
[Local.] 
Kembo  (kem'ba),  v.t.    To  plnce  akimbo. 

'  Anil  he  kemboed  his  arms.'    Richardson. 
Keno  (ke'no),  n.    See  LOTO  in  Supp. 
Kerite  (ke'rit),  n.    (Or.  kens,  wax.)    A  kind 
of  artificial  vulcanite  in  which  the  caout- 
chouc is  replaced  by  asphaltum  or  tar,  and 
this  being  combined  with  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur. 
Kettle-drum,    [add.]    [Kettle,  that  is  the 
tea-kettle,  and  drum,  in  sense  of  entertain- 
ment or  party.]    A  tea-party  held  in  the 
afternoon  before  dinner.  [Fashionable  slang.] 
Ketureen  (ket-u-ren'),  n.  A  kfnd  of  vehicle 
used  in  Jamaica.    '  Drove  me  home  in  his 
ketureen,   a  sort  of  sedan-chair  with  the 
front  and  sides  knocked  out,  and  mounted 
on  a  gig  body.'    Mich.  Scott. 
Khawass  (ka-was'),  n.    Same  as  Kavass. 
Klieu  (ku),  n.    See  BLACK-VARNISH  TRUE. 
Khidmutgar  (kid-mut'gar),  n.     Same  as 
Khitmutgar. 

Kickable  (kik'a-bl),  a,.    Capable  or  worthy 
of  being  kicked.   '  A  most  unengaging,  kick- 
able  boy.'    George  Eliot. 
Kiddy  (kid'i),  n.    In  low  slang,  a  genteel 
thief-  one  of  the  swell-mob.     Byron. 
Kiddy-pie  (kid'i-pi),  n.    A  pie  made  of  kid's 
or  goat's  flesh.     Kingsley. 
Kidney-liptt  (kid'ni-lipt),  a.    Hare-lipped. 

Herrick. 

Kidsman  (kidz'man),  n.    In  low  slang,  one 
who  trains  young  thieves.     Dickens. 
Kijang  (ki'jang),  n.  A  name  of  the  muntjac. 
Klllock  (kil'ok),  n.    See  KELLOCK  in  Supp. 
Kimmerian  (khn-me'ri-an),  a.    Same  as 
Cimmerian.     Gladstone. 
Kincob  (kin'kob),  a.     [Hind,   kimkhwab, 


kincab,  brocade.]  Made  of  a  brocaded  fab- 
ric. '  Sandal-wood  workboxes  and  kincob 
scarfs.'  Thackeray.  [Anglo-Indian.] 

Kindergarten  (kiii'der-gar-tn),  n.  [G.,  lit. 
children-garden.]  A  kind  of  infants'  school, 
intermediate  between  the  nursery  and  the 
primary  school,  in  which  play  is  combim-d 
with  a  certain  amount  of  educational  train- 
ing, the  latter  being  based  especially  on 
object-lessons,  and  in  teaching  the  child  to 
produce  simple  articles  or  objects  of  an  ele- 
mentary kind  so  as  to  develop  the  thinking 
faculty  and  induce  habits  of  order.  The 
name  was  given  by  the  originator  of  the 
system,  Friedrich  Froebel. 

Kinesodic  ( ki-ne-sod'ik ),  a.  [Or.  kinesis, 
motion,  and  hodos,  a  way.  ]  In  anat,  a  term 
applied  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  being  capable  of  transmitting  motor 
impressions. 

King-fish,  [add.]  In  the  United  States,  a 
name  applied  to  Menticirnis  nebulosus, 
otherwise  called  Bermudas  Whiting ;  also, 
to  Cybium  regale,  a  fish  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  mackerel. 

Kinology  (ki-nol'o-jiVi.  [Gr.  kineo,  to  move, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  branch  of  physics  dealing  with 
the  laws  of  motion. 

Kip  (kip),  n.  A  house  of  ill  fame.  Gold- 
smith. [Slang.] 

Kismet  (kis'met),  n.  [Per.  kusmut.]  An 
Eastern  term  for  fate  or  destiny. 

Kissee  (kis-e'),  n.  A  person  who  is  kissed, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  kisser.  Ld.  Lyt- 
ton. 

Kitchendom  (kich'en-dum),  n.  The  domain 
or  department  of  the  kitchen.  Tennyson. 

Kitchener  (kich'en-er).  n.   A  cook.  Carlyle. 

Kitchen-physic  (kich'en-flz-ik),  n.  Good 
and  nourishing  food. 

Well,  after  all  kitchen-physifb  is  the  best  physick. 
And  the  best  doctors  in  the  world  Doctor  Diet,  Doc- 
tor Quiet,  and  Doctor  Merryman.  Sivt/t. 

Kittenhopd  (kit'n-hud),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  kitten. 

For  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  cat 
That  wantoned  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood. 

Sottthey. 

Kittenish  (kit'n-ish),  o.  Like  a  kitten  or 
what  pertains  to  a  kitten;  fond  of  playing. 
'  Such  a  kittenish  disposition  in  her.'  Mich- 
ardson. 

Kleptomaniac  (klep-to-ma'ni-ak),  n.  One 
who  is  affected  with  kleptomania. 

Klip-fish.    Same  as  Clipp-flsh. 

Kloof  (klof),  n.  [D.,  a  gap,  a  chasm.]  In  the 
Cape  Colony  and  neighbouring  settlements, 
a  common  name  for  a  ravine  or  gully. 

Kneadingly  (ned'ing-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  kneads.  '  With  her  hands, 
pressed  kneadingly.'  Leigh  Hunt. 

Knickknackatory  (nik-uak'a-to-ri),  n.  A 
collection  of  knicknacks,  such  as  toys  or 
curiosities. 

For  my  part  I  keep  a  knicJttnactatcry  or  toy-shop. 

Tom  Brtnuti. 

He  was  single  and  his  house  a  sort  of  An&Mwfl^ 
atory  Roger  North. 

Knife,  Knive  (nif,  niv),  v.  t.    To  stab  with  a 

Knipperkint  (nip'er-kin),  n.  A  small  mea- 
sure of  drink;  a  nipperkin.  Tmn  D'Urfey. 
Knitting-cupt  (nit'ing-kup),  n.  A  cup  of 
wine  or  other  liquor  handed  round  after  a 
couple  were  knit  in  the  bands  of  matri- 
mony. B.  Jonson. 

Knobkerrie  (nob'ker-i),  n.  A  kind  of  blud- 
geon or  heavy  weapon  with 
a  handle  in  use  among  the 
Kafirs  of  South  Africa. 
Knotted,  [add.]  In  arch, 
knotted  pillar,  a  pillar  some- 
times occurring  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style.so  called  from 
being  carved  in  such  a  way 
that  a  thick  knotted  rope  ap- 
pears to  form  part  of  it. 
Kohl  (kol),  n.  A  black  pig- 
ment or  powder  which  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  East  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  the  women 
blackening  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  both  above  and  below 
with  it  to  heighten  their 
charms.  This  custom  pre- 
vailed among  both  sexes  in 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  times. 
E.  W.Lane. 
Knotted  Pillar.  Koos-kOOS  (kos'kos),  n.  Same 

as  Cous-cous. 

Kritarchy(kiTtiir-ki),n.  [Or.  krites,  a  judge, 
and  arche,  rule.]  The  rule  of  the  judges 
over  the  people  of  Israel.  'Samson,  Jep- 


ch,cftain;      6h,  Sc.  locA;      g,  jo;     Uob;      n,  Fr.  ton;      r,g,  si,W      IB,  Men;  th,  tAin;      w,  wig;    vh.wMS;    *h,  azure.-See  KET. 
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thah,  Gideon,  and  other  heroes  of  the  kri- 
tarchy.'  Southey, 

Kudos  (ku'dos),  v.t.  To  bestow  kudos  on; 
to  glorify.  '  Kndos'd  egregiously  in  heathen 
(Ji-t'L-k/  Southey. 

Kummel  (kitn'h,  n.  [G.  kiiminel,  caraway.] 
A  liqueur  made  in  Germany,  Russia,  &c., 
flavoured  with  caraway  seeds. 

Kursaal  (kur'&il),  ».  [G.f  lit.  cure-hall— 
f.'ur,  cure,  and  aaal,  a  hall.]  A  public  hall 
or  room  for  the  use  of  visitors  in  connec- 
tion with  many  German  watering-places  or 
health  resorts.  Newsrooms  and  rooms  for 
recreation  are  usually  associated  with  the 
kursaal. 

Kutch  (kuch),  n.     Same  as  Cutch. 

Kymograph  (ki'mo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  fyma,  a 
wave,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  An  'instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  variations  in  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  some  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  a  living  animal  can  be  measured  and 
graphically  recorded, 

Kyrtolexy;  (ki'ri-6-lek-si),  n.  [Gr.  kyriolexia, 
from  tyriog,  governing,  literal,  and  lexis, 
speech.]  The  use  of  literal  as  opposed  to 
figurative  expressions  or  of  words  in  clear 
and  definite  senses. 


L. 


Laager  (la'ger),  n.  [D.,  a  camp.]  In  South 
Africa,  an  encampment;  a  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  wagons  of  a  travelling  party 
in  a  suitable  manner  for  defence  against 
enemies. 

Labyrinth,  n.  [add.]  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  various  intricate  arrangements  of 
bands  or  lines  widely  used  for  ornamenta- 
tion. Labyrinths  of  mosaic  work  were  early 


Labyrinth. 

adopted  as  ornaments  in  the  floors  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  some  of  these  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  means  of  gaining 
favour  with  Heaven,  all  their  turns  and 
windings  being  followed  by  the  pious  on 
their  knees  in  lieu  of  a  pilgrimage.  The 
labyrinth  shown  in  the  cut  is  one  of  this 
kind. 

Labyrinth  (lab'i-rintli),  v.t.  To  shut  up,  in- 
close, or  entangle  in  a  maze  or  labyrinth 
Keati.  [Rare.] 

Lackt  (lak),  v.t.  [Akin  to  lack,  to  want, 
want;  Icel.  lakr,  defective.]  To  pierce 
through  and  through  the  hull  of  with  shot. 

Alongside  ran  bold  Captain  John,  and  with  his 
next  shot,  says  his  son,  an  eye-witness,  lacked  the 
admiral  through  and  through.  Kingiley. 

Lack-thought  (lak'that),  a.    Wanting  or 

lacking  thought;  foolish;  stupid;  vacant. 

'  An  air  so  lack-thought  and  lackadaisycal ' 

Southey. 
Lacune  (la-kun'),  n.  A  lacuna;  a  small  empty 

space;  a  gap;  a  hiatus;  a  defect. 

A  little  wit,  or  as  that  is  not  always  at  hand,  a  little 
impudence  instead  of  it,  throws  its  rampant  briar 
over  dry  laama.  Landar. 

Ladln  (lad'in).  n.  [Corrupted  from  Latin.] 
A  branch  of  the  Romanic,  Romansch,  or 
Rhsetian  language  spoken  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 

Ladino  (la-de'no),  n.  [Sp.]  A  Central  Ame- 
rican name  for  a  half-bred  descendant  of 
white  and  Indian  parents;  a  mestizo. 

Lady,  n.  [add.]  The  calcareous  apparatus 
in  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach  of  the 
lobster,  the  function  of  which  is  the  tritura- 
tion  of  the  food. 

Lady-clock  (la'di-klok),  n.  The  lady-bird 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Lag-bellied  (lagTiel-lid),  a.  Having  a  slack, 
drooping  belly.  '  Lag-bellied  toad  '  Hood 

Lam  (lam),  v.t.  To  thrash;  to  beat;  to 
lamm.  '  Pummel  and  lam  her  well. '  James 
Smith. 


Lamarckism  (la-mark'izm),  «.  The  theory 
propounded  by  Lamank,  a  French  natur- 
alist,  that  all  species  of  plants  and  animals 
are  descended  from  a  common  simple  form. 
Lammas,  n.  [add.]  —  Latter  Lammas,  un 
ironical  term  equivalent  to  the  classic 
'Greek  calends,'  that  is,  never. 

Courtiers  thrive  at  fitter  Lammas  day. 

Gascoipne. 

He  is  writing  a  treatise  which  will  be  published 
probably  about  the  time  the  Thames  is  purified,  in 
the  season  of  latter  J.a»im<is.  A.'iitgsley. 

Lancasterian  (lan-kas-te'ri-an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation brought  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic by  Joseph  Lancaster.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  system  was  the  teaching  of 
the  younger  pupils  by  the  more  advanced 
students,  called  monitors;  hence,  the  terms 
monitorial  and  mutual  instruction  system 
sometimes  used  as  equivalents. 
Lancastrian  (lan-kas'tri-au),  n.  In  Eng 
hist,  an  adherent  of  the  descendants  of  Johi 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  thi 
fourth  sou  of  Edward  III.,  and  whose  grand 
son,  Henry  Bolingbroke  (afterwards  Henrj 
IV.),  claimed  the  crown  by  right  of  that  de 
scent.  The  claims  of  the  opposite  party  (thi 
Yorkists)  were  founded  on  the  descent  o 
their  head  from  Lionel  Duke  of  York  thin 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  thirty  years'  struggle 
for  the  crown  (the  War  of  the  Roses)  was 
terminated  when  Henry  VII.  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  defeated  Richard 
III.  and  married  Elizabeth,heiress 
of  the  House  of  York. 
Lance,  [add  ]—Holy  lance,  an  in- 
strument of  peculiar  shape  used 
in  the  Greek  Church  to  divide  the 
communion  bread  before  conse- 
cration. It  has  an  ornamental 
handle  terminating  in  a  cross 
below  and  a  blade  resembling 
the  point  of  a  lance. 
Landing-stage  (land'ing-staj),  n. 
A  stage  or  platform,  frequently 
so  constructed  as  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide,  for  the  conveni-  Ho] 
ence  of  landing  or  shipping  pas-  Lance, 
sengers  and  goods. 

Landlordism  (land'lord-izm),  n.  The  socia. 
and  political  doctrines  or  principles  to- 
gether with  the  class  feeling  and  ways  of 
acting  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
landed  proprietors  as  a  body;  the  principle 
or  practice  of  having  the  land  owned  by 
landlords,  who  let  it  to  tenants.  J.  S.  MUl. 
Landside  (land'sid),  n.  The  flat  side  of  a 
plough  which  presses  against  the  unploughed 
land. 

Languescent  (lang-gwes'ent),  o.    Growing 
languid  or  tired.     Carlyle. 
Lap,  n.  [add.]    In  pedestrian  matches,  the 
whole  length  of  the  course  along  which  the 
competitors  have  to  go  to  and  fro  a  certain 
number  of  times  to  complete  a  specified 
distance;  thus,  in  a  course  of  440  yards  long 
a  pedestrian  would  have  to  do  four  laps  or 
lengths  before  completing  a  mile. 
Lap-board  (lap'bord),  n.    A  board  resting 
on  the  lap,  employed  by  tailors  for  cutting 
out  or  ironing  work  upon. 
Larchen  (larch'en),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
larch.     'Larchen  trees.'    Keats. 
Latinert  (la'tin-er),  n.    Same  as  Latinist 
See  LATIMER. 

Lavender  (la'ven-der),  v.t.  To  sprinkle  or 
scent  with  lavender. 

The  solemn  clerk  goes  la-vendered  and  shorn. 

Law,  n.  [add.]  An  allowance  in  distance 
or  time  granted  to  a  weaker  competitor  in 
a  race  or  the  like;  permission  given  to  one 
competitor  to  start  a  certain  distance  ahead, 
or  a  certain  time  before  another,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  chances  of  winning. 

This  winged  Pegasus  posts  and  speeds  after  men, 
easily  gives  them  law,  fetches  them  up  again. 

Lay,  n,  [add.  ]  A  slang  term  for  a  scheme 
or  plan;  specifically,  the  particular  line  or 
branch  of  his  profession  that  a  thief  or  other 
rogue  adopts. 

'  The  kinchins,  my  dear,'  said  Fagin, '  is  the  young 
children  that's  sent  on  errands  by  their  mothers  with 
sixpences  and  shillings;  and  the  lay  is  just  to'take 
their  money  away.'  Dickens. 

Leaderette  (led-er-ef),  n.  A  short  leader 
or  leading  article  in  a  newspaper 

Leather-board  (leiH'er-bord),  n.  A  kind 
of  artificial  leather,  composed  of  leather 
scraps,  oakum,  canvas  waste,  paper,  <fec 
mixed  together,  rendered  adhesive  by  glue 
or  cement,  and  rolled  into  sheets:  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  shoemaking. 


Legion  (le'jon),  v.t.  To  enroll  or  form  into 
a  k-aiuii.  •  Legioned  soldiers.'  Keati. 

Lentoid  (lent'oid).  a.  [L  I,-,,*.  l,-,,ta,  a  len- 
til, and  G.  eiiliM,  resemblance.]  shaped  like 
or  resembling  a  lens. 


in  colour,  found  in  granitic  veins,  and  oc- 
curring in  small  six-sided  tablets,  or  an 
aggregation  of  minute  opaque  scales  united 
in  naaulo-iaminar  masses.  Page. 

Levitate  (lev  i-tat),  v.t.  [See  LEVITATION.] 
To  cause  to  become  buoyant  in  the  atmo- 
sphere; to  make  light,  so  as  to  float  in  the 
air ;  to  deprive  of  normal  gravity :  a  term 
used  by  spiritualists,  who  claim  the  power 
of  causing  solid  bodies  to  float  in  the  atmo- 
sphere through  the  medium  of  spirits. 

Levitate  (leVi-tat),  v.i.  To  become  light 
or  buoyant,  so  as  to  rise  in  the  air.  See  the 
preceding  word. 

Lid  (lid),  v.t.  To  cover  with  a  lid  ;  to  put  a 
liil  or  cover  ou.  '  His  eyes  remained  half 
lidded,  piteous,  languid.'  Keats. 

Lie-tea  (li'te),  n.  A  compound  consisting 
of  tea-dust  mixed  with  gum  or  starch,  and 
sometimes  mineral  matter:  frequently  sold 
by  unprincipled  dealers  for  genuine  tea 

Life-arrow  (lif'a-ro).  n.  An  arrow  carrying 
a  line  or  cord,  and  fired  from  a  gun  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  communication  be- 
tween a  vessel  and  the  shore  in  cases  of 
shipwreck.  The  arrow-head  has  large  barl  is. 
so  that  it  may  more  readily  catch  in  the 
ship's  rigging. 

Life-blood,  Life's-blood  (lif'blud,  lifs'blud), 
n.  The  more  or  less  constant  spasmodic 
quiver  of  the  eyelid  or  lip:  called  also  Live- 
blood. 

My  upper  lip  had  the  motion  in  it,  throbbing  like 
the  pulsation  which  we  call  the  life-blood. 

Richardson. 

Lifelikeness  (lifllk-nes),  n.    The  quality 
of  being  lifelike ;  close  or  striking  resem- 
blance of  a  picture  or  the  like  to  the  living 
original;  likeness  to  life.    '  An  absolute  li/e- 
likene ss  of  expression.'    Poe. 
Life-raft  (Hf'raft),  n.    A  raft  for  saving  life 
in  cases  of  shipwreck ;  especially,  a  kind  of 
raft  ready  made  and  carried  on  a  vessel, 
forming  part  of  its  permanent  outfit. 
Life's-blood.    See  LIFE-BLOOD. 
Life-shot  (lif'shot),  n.    A  shot  or  bullet 
carrying  a  line,  and  used  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  life-rocket. 
Lifesome  (lif'sum),  n.     Animated;   gay: 
lively.      'More  lifesome   and   more   gay.' 
Coleridge. 

Light-keeper  (Ht'kep-er),  n.  The  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  light  or  lantern  in  a 
lighthouse,  light-ship,  or  the  like. 
Lillypilly  (lil'i-pil-i),  n.  A  name  given  in 
Australia  to  the  trees  of  the  genus  Acmena. 
A.  elliptica  is  a  handsome  tree  bearing 
abundance  of  white  flowers,  and  having  a 
hard  close-grained  wood. 
Lily-pad  (lil'i-pad),  n.  One  of  the  broad 
floating  leaves  of  the  water-lily.  '  Where  a 
pike  lurks  balanced  'neath  the  lily-pads.' 
J.  R.  Lowell.  [United  States.] 
Lime-fingered  (lim'flng-gerd),  a.  Having 
as  it  were  the  fingers  covered  with  bird- 
lime, so  that  objects  readily  stick  to  them; 
hence,  thievish  ;  pilfering.  '  False,  lime- 
Angered  servants.'  Bp.  Ball. 
JmicolSB  (li-mik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [L.  limus, 
mud,  and  colo,  to  inhabit.]  A  group  of  An- 
nelida belonging  to  the  order  Oligochseta; 
the  mud-worms. 

Linaloa  (li-na-16'a),  n.  A  Mexican  wood 
imported  into  other  countries  in  order  that 
a  fragrant  oil  used  in  perfumery  may  be 
extracted  from  it. 

Lingerly  (ling'ger-li),  adv.  Lingeringly; 
slowly.  [Rare.] 

She  sang  the  refrain  very  low,  very  lin£erly. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

[.ingot.    See  LIXOET.     E.  B.  Browning 
Lint-white  (lint'whit),  a.    As  white  as  lint 

or  flax;  flaxen.    'Lint-white  locks.'   Burns. 
Lioness,  n.   [add.]  Any  celebrated,  famous, 

or  notorious  female  personage. 

Mr.  Tupman  was  doing  the  honours  of  a  lobster- 
salad  to  several  lionesses.  Dickens. 

For  the  last  three  months  Miss  Newcome  has  beer 
the  greatest  lioness  in  London.  Thackeray. 

Lip-born  (lip'born),  a.  Coming  from  the 
lips  only ;  not  arising  from  the  heart ;  not 
cordial  or  genuine.  '  His  cheap  regard  and 
his  lip-born  words.'  George  Eliot 

Lip-comfort  (lip'kum-fert),  n.  Mere  shal- 
low words  of  consolation  not  accompanied 
by  genuine  sympathy.  JIassinger. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune; 


y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Lip-comforter  (lip'kum-fert-er),  ?i.  One 
who  consoles  or  comforts  with  mere  empty 
talk. 

Reverend  lip-comforters  who  once  a  week 
Proclaim  how  blessed  are  the  poor.     Sonthey. 

Lip-service  (lip'ser-vis),  n.  A  mere  verbal 
profession  of  ^t-rvice ;  service  proffered  in 
mere  talk  without  deeds. 

Lithofracteur(litii-o-fruk'ter),  n.  [Fr.,from 
(Jr.  lithos,  stone,  and  Fr.  fracturer,  to  frac- 
ture.] A  powerful  explosive  compound, 
consisting  of  about  52  parts  nitro-glycerine, 
30  parts  siliceous  earth  and  sand,  12  parts 
powdered  coal,  4  parts  nitrate  of  soda,  and  -2 
parts  sulphur.  It  is  inferior  for  practical 
purposes  to  dynamite,  as  bulk  for  bulk  it 
baa  less  explosive  power,  and  explodes  at  a 
much  lower  temperature. 

Liveable  (liv'a-bl),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
lived,  or  of  being  spent  or  passed  in  more 
or  less  ease,  comfort,  or  content.  '  A  live- 
able life.'  Dr.  Arnold. — 2.  Capable  of  being 
lived  in;  fit  for  residence.  [Rare.] 

There  will  be  work  for  five  summers  at  least  before 
the  place  is  liveable.  Miss  Austen. 

Loaded  (lod'ed),  p.  and  a.  Magnetized  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  loadstone. 
1  Pointed  forth  like  loaded  needles  to  the 
north. '  Prior.  [Rare.  ] 

Lock,  v.t  [add.]— To  lock  out,  to  close  the 
gates  or  doors  of  a  work  against,  so  as  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  labour;  to  throw  put  of 
employment  by  closing  manufacturing  or 
other  establishments,  so  as  to  bring  work- 
men to  the  master's  terms ;  as,  seeing  the 
men  refused  the  reduced  rate  of  wages,  the 
masters  locked  them  out. 

Lock-hospital  (lok'hos-pit-al),  n.  A  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases: 
so  called  because  the  inmates  were  formerly 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  or  in  more  or  less 
strict  confinement. 

Lock-out  (lok'out),  n.  The  closing  of  a 
manufacturing  or  other  place  of  work  against 
the  workmen  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  in 
order  to  bring  the  men  to  their  terms  as  to 
hours,  wages,  or  the  like,  or  to  counteract 
a  strike  on  the  part  of  workmen  in  other 
establishments  or  engaged  in  an  interdepen- 
dent trade. 

Loculus.  [add.]  Also  used  in  the  wider 
sense  of  one  of  any  series  of  connected  com- 
partments forming  or  belonging  to  one  struc- 
ture. Thus  the  cells  for  receiving  coffins  in 
catacombs  and  burial  vaults  are  loculi.  See 
cut  CATACOMB. 

Locust  (16'kust),  v.i.     To  devour  and  lay 
waste  like  locusts;  to  ravage. 
This  Philip  and  the  blackfaced  swarms  of  Spain  .  .  . 
Come  locusting  upon  us,  eat  us  up.        Tennyson. 

Locust-bean  (16'kust-ben),  n.  The  sweet 
pod  of  the  carob-tree,  Ceratonia  SUiqua. 
See  CERATONIA. 

Lodge-gate  (loj'gat),  n.  A  gate  where  there 
is  a  lodge  or  house  for  the  porter  or  gate- 
keeper. 

Logicality,  Logicalness  (IoJ-ik-fcl'i-tL  loj'- 
ik-al-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
logical;  correspondence  or  accordance  with 
the  principles,  laws,  or  rules  of  logic. 

Loller  (lol'er),  n.  One  who  lolls  or  lies  at 
ease.  'One  of  the  fashionable  toilers  by 
profession.'  Miss  FAgeworth. 

Longmynd  (long'mind),  a.  In  geol.  a  term 
applied  to  all  those  uufossiliferous,  or  spar- 
ingly fossiliferous,  conglomerates,  grits, 
schists,  and  slates  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  Silurian  system,  and  which  by  some  ge- 
ologists are  regarded  as  constituting  the 
Cambrian  system.  They  are  typically  devel- 
oped in  the  Longmynd  Hills,  Shropshire, 
whence  the  name.  Page. 

Long-Shore  (long'shor),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
employed  about,  or  haunting  the  shore, 
waterside,  quays,  or  wharves.  'Rascally 
lurching  long-share  vermin,  who  get  five 
pounds  out  of  this  captain,  and  ten  out  of 
that,  and  let  him  sail  without  them  after 
all.'  Kingsley. 

Loop-light  (lop'llt),  n.  A  small  narrow 
light  or  window  in  the  walls  of  a  tower, 
turret,  or  the  like ;  a  loophole  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light.  Jean  Ingelow. 

Loose-kirtle  (los'ker-tl),  n.  A  woman  of 
loose  character.  Kingsley.  [Rare.] 

Lordkin  (lord'kin),  n.  A  little  or  young 
lord;  a  lordling.  Thackeray. 

LoriC'lor/ik),n.  Same  as  Lortca.1.  Browning. 

Lothly  (loth'li),  a.  and  adv.  Same  as  Loathly. 

Loto,  Lotto  (16'to,  lot'to),  n.  [It.  lotto,  lot- 
tery.] A  game  of  chance,  played  in  some 
cases  with  a  series  of  balls  or  knobs,  num- 
bering from  1  to  90,  with  a  set  of  cards  or 
counters  having  corresponding  numbers. 


The  balls  are  put  into  a  revolving  urn,  and 
a  certain  number  allowed  to  drop  one  by 
one  at  a  time.  The  player  who  holds  a  card 
containing  a  column  of  figures  correspond- 
ing to  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  balls  suc- 
cessively dropped  gains  the  stakes  deposited 
at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  It  is 
usually  played  as  a  child's  game,  but  one  of 
the  many  varieties  of  it,  called  Keno,  is 
played  for  considerable  stakes  in  America. 
Love-lornness  (luv'Iorn-nes),  a.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  love-lorn. 

It  was  the  story  of  that  fair  Gostanza  who  in  her 
love-lornness  desired  to  live  no  longer. 

George  Eliot. 

Low-minded  (16'mlnd-ed),  a.  Having  a  mind 
or  spirit  animated  by  no  lofty  or  noble  as- 
pirations or  thoughts;  grovelling;  unaspir- 
ing; cowardly. 

Low-necked  (lo'nekt),  a.  A  term  applied 
to  ladies'  dresses  cut  low  in  the  neck,  so  as 
to  leave  a  liberal  portion  of  the  wearer's 
bust  exposed. 

Lucency  (lu'sen-si),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lucent ;  brightness ;  lustre ;  splen- 
dour. 'A  name  of  some  note  and  lucency, 
but  lucency  of  the  Nether-fire  sort.'  Carlyle. 

Ludbyt  (lud'bi),  n.     Same  as  Loteby. 

Luddism  (lud'izm),  71.  [See  next  entry.]  The 
theories  or  practices  of  the  Luddites;  an  or- 
ganized system  of  conspiracy  for  the  break- 
age of  machinery  used  in  textile  manufac- 
tures. 

Luddlte  (lud'it),  n.  One  of  a  band  of  con- 
spirators who  were  leagued  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  improved 
manufacturing  machinery  introduced  in 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  so  called  from  an  idiot  named 
Ned  Lud,  who  had  a  propensity  for  break- 
ing stocking-frames.  Their  operations  took 
the  magnitude  of  insurrections  in  1811  and 
several  subsequent  years,  and  were  not  sup- 
pressed until  numbers  of  the  Luddites  were 
tried  and  executed. 

Lumper,  7*.  [add.]  A  militiaman.  R.  D. 
Blackmore.  [Provincial  English.] 

Luwack  (lu'wak),  n.  The  common  para- 
doxure  or  palm-cat  (Paradoxurus  typus). 
See  PALM-CAT. 

LygOdium  ( 11-go'di-um  ),  n.  [Gr.  lygodes, 
willow-like,  flexible,  from  lygos,  a  willow 
twig,  and  eidos,  resemblance.]  A  genus  of 
twining  or  climbing  ferns,  widely  dispersed 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and 
frequently  found  in  hothouse  collections 
of  ferns.  The  fronds  are  branched,  with  a 
scandent  rachis,  and  they  usually  bear  con- 
jugate branches,  which  are  variously  divided 
in  a  digitate  or  palmate  manner,  or  else 
they  are  pinnatifid  or  sometimes  pinnate. 

Lyrism  (lir'izm),  «.  The  art  or  act  of  play- 
ing the  lyre ;  hence,  musical  performance 
generally. 

The  lyrism,  which  had  at  first  only  manifested  it- 
self by  David's  sotto  voce  performance  of  '  My  love's 
a  rose  without  a  thorn,'  had  (gradually  assumed  a 
rather  deafening  and  complex  character. 

Georpe  Eliot. 

Lysis  (H'sis),  n.  [Gr.  lysis,  a  solution,  from 
(yd,  to  dissolve.  ]  In  med.  the  solution  or 
termination  of  disease  which  U  operated 
insensibly,  that  is  gradually,  and  without 
critical  symptoms ;  as,  in  typhoid  fever  not 
a  crisis  but  a  lysis  is  reached  on  the  twenty- 
first  day. 


M. 


M.  [add.  ]— To  have  an  M  under  (or  by)  the 
girdle  to  have  the  courtesy  of  addressing 
by  the  title  Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.,  &c.;  to  show 
due  respect  to  persons  by  addressing  them 
as  Mr. ,  Mrs. ,  &c. 

Marry  come  up,  what  plain  NeveroiitT  methinks 
you  mieht  have  an  M  under  your  girdle,  miss. 

S-wift. 

Macrencephalic,         Macrencephalous 

(mak'ren-se-fal"ik,  mak-ren-sef'al-us),a.  [Gr. 
makros,  long,  and  enkephalos,  the  brain.  ] 
Having  a  long  or  large  brain. 

Madreperl  (mad're-perl),  n.  [It.  madre- 
perla,  from  madre,  mother,  undperla,  pearl.  ] 
Mother  of  pearl.  Longfellow. 

Madroma  (ma-dro'ma),  n.  A  name  in  Cali- 
fornia for  a  beautiful  tree  (Arbutus  Men- 
ziesii)  which  bears  a  large  edible  berry  much 
sought  after  by  Mexicans  and  Indians. 

Maenad  (me'nad),  n.  [Gr.  mainas,  mainados, 
from,  mainomai,  to  rave.]  A  woman  who 


took  part  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus;  a  vo- 
taress of  Bacchus;  hence,  a  raving,  frenzied 
woman. 

Magistral,  a.  [add.]  In  med.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  preparation  prescribed  extem- 
poraneously or  for  the  occasion  :  as  contra- 
distinguished from  an  officinal  medicine, 
or  one  kept  prepared  in  the  shops. 

Magnesium-lamp  ( mag-nS'ahf-um-lamp), 
n.  A  lamp  in  which  burning  magnesium  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  illumination. 
Such  lamps  are  of  various  forms,  being 
adapted  for  the  combustion  of  the  metal 
formed  into  a  wire  or  ribbon,  or  in  a  pulver- 
ized state.  See  MAGNESIUM. 

Maidenhair-tree  (mad'u-har-tre),  n.  See 
SAUSHUKIA. 

Malagas!!  (mal'a-jiash),  "•  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Madagascar. 

Malagasy  (mal-a-ga'si),  n.  The  language 
of  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 

Malagasy  (mal-a-ga'si),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Madagascar,  its  people  or  their  lan- 
guage. 

Malbrouk  (mal'brbk),  n.  A  monkey  of  the 
genus  Cercocebus  (which  see). 

Maledict  (  mal'e-dikt ),  o.  Execrated  ;  ac- 
cursed ;  damned.  'The  spirit  maledict.' 
Longfellow.  [Rare.] 

Malefactor,  n.  [add.]  tOne  who  has  done 
an  injury  or  damage  to  a  person  or  thing: 
as  opposed  to  benefactor. 

Some  benefactors  in  repute  are  malefactors  in  effect. 
Fuller. 

Malencate  (ma-lefi-kat),i>.t.  [L.  malejiciis, 
a  wizard.]  To  bewitch;  to  maleficiate.  Sir 
H.  Taylor.  [Rare.] 

MalOO  (ma-16'),  n.     A  name  in  India  for 

Bauhinia  Vahlii,  a  woody  climbing  plant, 

the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making  ropes. 

Malty  (mal'ti),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced 

from  malt.    Dickens. 

Man,  v.t.    [add.]— To  man  it  out  =  to  brave 
it  out;  to  play  a  manly  part;  to  conduct 
one's  self  stoutly  and  boldly.     Dryden. 
Man-eater  (man'et-er),  n.     A  name  applied 
to  those  tigers  which  have  acquired  a  special 
preference  for  human  flesh. 
Man-engine  (man'en-jiu),  n.  A  form  of  ele- 
vator or  lift  for  raising  or  lowering  men,  as 
in  mines.     What  is  spe- 
cially known  as  the  man- 
engine  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical rod  reaching  from 
the  surface  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  mine,  and  mov- 
ed upwards  and  down- 
wards by  a  steam-engine 
in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pump-rod,  platforms  for 
standing  being  attached 
to  it  at  12  feet  intervals, 
with  corresponding  plat- 
forms on  the  side  of  the 
shaft.  This  rod  is  moved 
by  a  12-feet  stroke,  so 
that  a  man  in  descend- 
ing   or    ascending    the 
shaft  is  carried  down  or 
up  12  feet  at  a  time.step- 
ping  alternately  from  a 
platform  on  the  rod  to 
one  on  the  shaft.    Two 
rods  with  standing-places  on  each  are  some- 
times used,  in  which  case  there  are  no  plat- 
forms on  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 
Manipular,  «•    [add.]    Pertaining  to  the 
hands,  the  use  of  the  hands,  or  manipula- 
tion.   'Safe  and  snug  under  his  manipular 
operations.'    Ld.  Lytton. 
Mantra,  n.     [add.]    One  of  the  metrical  or 
prose  hymns  or  invocations  which  compose 
the  part  of  a  Veda  called  the  Sanhita.    See 
BRAHMANA  and  SANHITA. 
Marguerite  (mar'ge-ret),  n.     [Fr.  margue- 
rite, a  daisy,  a  pearl,  from  L.  margarita, 
Gr.  margarites,  a  pearl.]   The  ox-eye  daisy, 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
Marist  (ma'rist),  a.     Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Virgin;  as,  Marist  monks. 
Markworthy  (mark'wer-THi),  a.  Worthy  or 
deserving  of  being  marked  or  noted ;  note- 
worthy. 

To  the  commonest  eyesight  a  markworthy  old 
fact  or  two  may  visibly  disclose  itself.         Carlyle. 

Marriage-favour  (ma'rij-fa-ver),  n.  A  knot 

of  ribbons  or  other  like  ornament  worn  at  a 

marriage. 
Martingale,  ».    [  add.  ]    In  gambling,  the 

doubling  of  stakes  again  and  again  until 

the  player  wins. 
You  have  not  played  yet!    Do  not  do  so;  above 

all  avoid  a  martingale  if  you  do.  Thackeray. 


Man-engine. 


ch,  cfcain;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go; 


j.job;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  sin^;      TH,  tfien;  th,  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.—  See  KEY. 
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Master-hood  (mas'ter-hud),  n.  The  slate  .  f 
being  a  master;  inclination  to  control  or 
command  others;  imperiousness. 

I  would  .  .  .  accommodate  quietly  to  his  master, 
hood,  smile  undisturbed  at  his  ineradicable  ambition. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Materialization  (ma-t&"ri-al-iz-a"shon).  n. 
The  act  of  m  iterializingor  of  investing  with 
or  assuming  a  material  form ;  change  from 
a  spiritual,  ideal,  or  imaginary  state  to  a 
state  of  matter;  especially,  among  spiritual- 
ists, the  alleged  assumption  by  a  spirit  of  a 
material  or  bodily  form. 

Matterful  (mat'er-fuli,  a.  Full  of  matter, 
substance,  good  sense,  or  the  like ;  pithy : 
pregnant.  'A  sweet,  unpretending,  pretty 
mannered,  matter/lit  creature.'  Lamb. 

Matterless,  a.  [add.]  Of  no  consequence 
or  importance;  immaterial.  May. 

Matter-of-course  (mat'er-ov-kors),  a.  Done 
or  proceeding  as  a  natural  consequence; 
naturally  following  and  hence  unimportant 
or  indifferent. 

I  won't  have  that  sort  of  matter-of-course  acquies- 
cence. T.  Huehes. 

Matwork,  »  [  add.  ]  In  arch,  same  as 
Xattes. 

Max  (maks),  n.  Said  to  be  a  contraction  of 
Maxime,  and  originally  applied  to  gin  of  the 
best  kind ;  now  applied  to  that  liquor,  no 
matter  of  what  quality.  'Treat  boxers  to 
Max  at  the  One  Tun.'  M.  II.  Barham. 

May,  n.  [add.  ]  The  festivities  or  games  of 
May-day.  Tennyson. 

Maythorn  (ma 'thorn),  n.  The  hawthorn. 
'  The  maythorn  and  its  scent.'  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing. See  MAY,  n.  2. 

Mazdean  (maz'de-an),  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  iln:d'-i*in,  or  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians. 

Mazdeism  (maz'de-izm),  n.  (From  Ahura- 
Mazdao,  the  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, the  Ormuzd  of  English  writers.  ]  The 
religion  of  the  ancient  Persians;  the  worship 
of  Ormuzd. 

Meadow -crake  ( me '  do  -  krak ),  n.  The 
corn-crake  or  laud-rail.  Tennyson. 

Meaningness  (roen'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  meaning ;  fulness  of  sig- 
nificance. 

She  .  .  .  looked  so  lovely,  so  silly,  and  so  full 
of  unmeaning  meaningless.  Richardson. 

Measurelessness(mezh'ur-Ics-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  measureless;  unlimited  extent 
or  quantity.  '  lleasurelessness  in  vitupera- 
tion.' George  Eliat. 

Mechanism,  n.  [add.]  In  music,  (a)  that 
part  of  an  instrument  which  forms  the  con- 
nection between  the  player  and  the  sound- 
producing  portion.  (f>)  The  physical  power 
of  performance  as  distinguished  from  the 
intellect  or  taste  which  directs  it. 

Medal  (med'al),  v.t.  To  decorate  with  a 
medal;  to  confer  a  medal  upon;  to  present 
with  a  medal  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

Irving  went  home.  medalled\ry  the  king,  diplomat- 
ized by  the  university,  crowned,  and  honoured,  and 
admired.  Thackeray. 

Mediation,  n.  [add.]  In  music,  the  melodic 
phrase  or  section  of  a  chant  between  the 
reciting  note  and  the  next  close. 

Megafarad  (meg 'a -far -ad),  n.  [Gr. 
megai,  great,  and  E.  farad.}  In  electrom- 
etry,  a  million  farads.  See  FARAD  in  Supp 

Megaweber  (meg'a-va-ber),  n.  In  electrom- 
etry,  a  million  webers,  weber  being  the  unit 
of  magnetic  quantity  or  pole.  See  WEBER 
in  Supp. 

Megohm  (meg '6m),  n.  In  electrmnetry,  a 
million  ohms.  See  OHM. 

Melzqseismic  (mi-zo-sis'mik),  a.  [Gr. 
iitcizun,  greater,  and  seismos,  an  earth- 
quake.] A  term  applied  to  the  zone  or  line 
of  maximum  disturbance  by  an  earthquake, 
where  the  damage  done  to  the  shaken  coun  try 
has  beeen  greatest,  the  line  indicating  this 
maximum  being  called  the  meizoseunnic 
curve.  Kncy.  Brit. 

Meleagrina  (mel'e-a-gri"na),  n.  A  genus  of 
molluscs,  the  pearl-oysters.  See  PEARL. 

Meliorism  (mc-l'yor-izm),  n.  The  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  everything  in  nature  is  so 
ordered  as  to  produce  a  progressive  improve- 
ment. Jameg  Sully. 

Memoirism  (mem'oir-izm),  n.  The  act  or 
art  of  writing  memoirs.  Carlyle. 

Memorably,  adv.  [add.]  In  a  manner  so 
as  to  become  impressed  on  the  memory. 

Why  should  the  machinery  of  the  longest  poem  be 
drawn  out  to  establish  an  obvious  truth  which  a  single 
verse  would  exhibit  more  plainly  and  memorably  t 
Landor. 

Menobranchus  (men-6-brang'kus),  n.  [Gr. 
mend,  to  remain,  and  branchia,  gills.]  A 
genus  of  perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  nat. 


onler  Vrodela.  comprising  the  fish  lizanls 
of  North  America,  which  are  closely  allied 
to  the  axolotl  of  Mexico.  M.  tnactilatug, 
measuring  12  inches  long,  is  found  in  the 
lakes  and  streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
system ;  M.  lateralis  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
Mentality  (men-tal'i  ti),  n.  The  state  of 
I'ein-  mental;  the  character  or  nature  of 
the  mind;  mental  cast  or  habit. 

Hudibras  has  the  same  hard  mentality,  keeping 
the  truth  at  once  to  Uie  senses  and  the  intellect. 

Menu  (me -nii),  71.  [Fr.  ]  A  list  of  the 
dishes,  Ac.,  to  be  served  at  a  dinner,  supper, 
or  the  like;  a  bill  of  fare. 

Merchandiser  (mer-chan-diz'er),  n.  A 
dealer  in  merchandise ;  a  merchant ;  a 
trafficker;  a  trader.  Bunyan. 

Meroblast  (me'ro-blast),  n.  In  Iriul.  an 
ovum  consisting  both  of  a  protoplasmic  or 
germinal  portion  and  an  albuminous  or 
nutritive  one,  as  contradistinguished  from 
holoblast,  an  ovum  entirely  germinal. 

Merry-night  (inert-nit),  n.  A  rural  fes- 
tival held  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
young  people  meet  iu  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  dancing. 

Mesa  (ma'sa),  n.  [Sp.,  from  L.  mensa,  a 
table.]  A  high  plain  or  table-land;  more 
especially,  a  table-land  of  small  extent  rising 
abruptly  from  a  surrounding  plain:  a  term 
frequently  used  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  bordering  on  Mexico.  Bartlett. 

Mesalliance  (mes-al-li'ans),  n.  [Fr.]  Same 
as  Misalliance. 

Mescal  (mes-kar),  n.  A  strong  intoxicating 
spirit  distilled  from  pulque,  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  Agave  ainericatia  of  Mexico. 

Mesjid  (mes'jed),  n.  [Ar.,  place  of  adora- 
tion.] A  mosque. 

Mesocephalic,  Mesocephalous  (noes' o- 
se-fal"ik,  mes-o-sef'al-us),  a.  [Or.  mesas, 
middle,  and  kephali,  the  head.  ]  A  term 
applied  to  the  human  skull  when  it  is  of 
medium  breadth,  that  is,  intermediate  be- 
tween dolichocephalic  and  brachycephalic. 

Metalogical  (met-a-loj'ik-al),  a.  [Gr. 
prefix  mela,  beyond,  and  E.  logical.  ]  Be- 
yond the  province  of  logic ;  transcending 
the  sphere  of  logic.  Contemp.  Rev. 

Metasomatosis,  Metasomatism  (met'a- 
s6-ma-t6"sis,  met^a-so'mat-izm),  n.  [Gr. 
ineta,  change,  andwma,  somatox,  the  body.] 
1.  Same  as  Metensoinatosw. — 2.  Change  both 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  a  rock  due  to 
protracted  chemical  agency ;  metamorphism. 

Meteorograph  (me'te-er-6-graf  X  n.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  for  registering 
meteorological  phenomena. 

Meteoroid  ( me'te-er-oid ),  n.  [Meteor,  and 
Gr.  eidoa,  resemblance.  ]  An  igneous  meteor 
the  appearance  of  which  is  explained  by 
the  deflagration  of  one  of  the  small  bodies 
travelling  round  the  sun  that  on  coming  into 
the  earth's  atmosphere  are  burnt  up. 

Mexcal,  Mezcal  (meks-kal',  mez-kal'). 
Same  as  Mescal. 

Micrococcus  (ml-kro-kok'us),  n.  [Gr. 
mikros,  small,  and  kokkos,  a  berry,  a  kernel  ] 
In  zool.  a  microscopic  organism  of  a  round, 
bead-like  form  allied  to  Bacteria. 

Microfarad  (mi'kro-far-ad),  n.  [Gr. 
milcros,  small,  and  E.  farad  (which  see).] 
In  electrowetry,  the  millionth  part  of  a 
farad. 

Microhm  (mi'krom),  n.  [Gr.  mikroi, 
small,  and  E.  ohm  (which  see).]  In  elec- 
trometry,  the  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 

Middlingness  ( mid '  ling  -  nes  ),  n.  The 
state  of  being  middling;  mediocrity. 

I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middling- 
ness  ...  it  is  always  pardonable,  so  that  one  do  not 
ask  others  to  take  it  for  superiority.  George  Eliot. 

Midrash (mid'rash),  n.  [Heb.,  explanation  ] 
A  general  name  of  the  Talmudic  writings  of 
the  Jews,  including  both  the  Hagada  and 
the  Halacha. 

Milden  (mild'en),  v.t.  To  render  mild;  to 
make  less  severe,  stringent,  or  intense ;  to 
soften;  as,  to  milden  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Milden  (mild'en),  v.i.  To  become  mild;  to 
grow  less  severe,  stringent,  or  intense;  to 
soften;  as,  the  weather  gradually  mildens. 

Milk-leg  (milk'leg),  n.  Same  as  White-leg 
or  Phlegmatia  dolens.  See  PHLEGMASIA. 

Millier  (mel-ya),  n.  [Fr.  ]  In  the  metric 
system,  a  weight  equal  to  a  thousand  kilo- 
metres, or  2205  Ibs.  avoirdupois  (nearly  a 
ton).  It  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre 
of  water  at  4"  Centigrade. 

Milling  (mil 'ing),  n.  1.  The  process  of 
grinding  or  passing  through  the  machinery 
of  a  mill.  — 2.  The  small  transverse  ridges 


and  furrows  stamped  on  the  edge  of  a  coin 
or  the  like.— 3.  A  thrashing;  a  fight;  a  beat- 
ing. [Slang.] 

Milliped  (mil'li-ped),  »i.    See  MILLEPED 

Millocrat  (mil'lo-krat).  11.  [Mill,  andGr. 
Ifratox,  rule.  ]  A  large  mill-owner;  a  manu- 
facturer having  a  wide  influence  from  bis 
wealth  or  the  number  of  people  in  his  em, 
ployment.  'Those  manufacturing  fellows 
.  .  .  the  venomous  millocrati.'  Ld.  Lyttun 

Mimesis,  «.  [add.]  In  liul.  same  as 
M >  ut  'fry,  2. 

Mimus  (mi'mus),  n.  A  genus  of  American 
bird!  of  which  the  mocking-bird  (it.  pnly- 
glottus  is  the  type.  See  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Mineralogize  (min'er-al-o-jiz),  r.i.  To 
collect  mineralogical  specimens;  to  study 
mineralogy. 

He  was  botanizing  or  mineralo^izing  with  O'Toole's 
chaplain.  Miss  EdgtTttortk. 

Minify  (min'i-fi),  v.t.  [L.  minus,  less,  and 
facia,  to  make  ]  1.  To  make  little  or  less; 
to  make  small  or  smaller;  to  lessen;  to 
diminish. — 2.  To  make  of  less  value  or  im- 
portance; to  treat  as  of  slight  worth;  to 
slight ;  to  depreciate.  In  both  senses  op- 
posed to  magnify. 

Is  a  man  magnified  or  minified  by  considering  him- 
self  as  under  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

Misadvertence  ( mis  -  ad  -  ver '  tens ),  n. 
Want  of  proper  care,  heed,  or  attention ; 
inadvertence.  Tennyson. 

Mischanceful  (mis-chans'ful),  a.  Accom- 
panied or  characterized  by  mischance  or 
misfortune;  unfortunate.  Browning. 

Miscolour  (mis  kul'er),  v.t.  To  give  a 
wrong  colourto;  to  misrepresent.  '  Agraud 
half-truth  distorted  and  miscolottred  in  the 
words. '  Kingsley. 

Miscreation  (mis-kre-a'shon),  «.  An  un- 
natural or  wrongmaking  or  creation.  '  Cities 
peopled  with  savages  and  imps  of  our  own 
nnxcreation.'  Kingsley. 

Miscredit  (mis-kred'it),  t.t.  To  give  no 
credit  or  belief  to;  to  disbelieve. 

The  misfreaitedTwelve  hasten  back  to  the  chateau 
for  an  answer  in  writing.  Carlyle. 

Miserable  (miz'er-a-bl),  n.  An  unfortunate, 
unhappy  creature ;  a  wretch.  Sterne ; 
Henry  Brooke. 

Misfit  (mis-fif),  v.t.  1.  To  make,  as  a  gar- 
ment, <ftc.,  of  a  wrong  size  —2.  To  supply 
with  something  that  does  not  fit  or  is  not 
suitable. 

Misluck  (mis-Ink'),  v.i.  To  meet  with  ill 
fortune;  to  miscarry.  Carlyle. 

Mismanners  (niis-man'erz),  n. pi.  Bad  man- 
ners; ill  breeding. 

I  h»pe  your  honour  will  excuse  my  mistnantiers  to 
whisper  before  you.  yanbntgh. 

Misology  ( mis  -  ol '  o  -  ji ),  n.  [  Gr.  mi&olo- 
gia,  hatred  of  argument  or  learning— misois, 
natred,  and  logos,  discourse,  reason.]  The 
hatred  of  learning  or  knowledge.  'The 
sombre  hierarchs of  misology,  who  take  away 
the  keys  of  knowledge. '  John  Morley.  [Bare.  ] 

Missee  (mis-se'),  v.  t.  To  take  a  wrong  view 
of;  not  to  have  a  correct  view  of;  to  see  in 
a  false  or  distorted  light.  '  Several  things 
misseen,  untrue.'  Carlyle. 

Missee  (mis-se'),  v.i.  To  take  a  wrong, 
false,  or  distorted  view;  not  to  see  accu- 
rately. Carlyle. 

Mitten  (mit'n),  v.t.  To  put  mittens  on. 
'  Mittened  cats  catch  no  mice.'  Proverb. 

Molly  (mol'li),  n.  The  mallemock  or  ful- 
mnr.  See  FULMAR. 

Molochize  (mo'lok-iz),  v.t.  To  sacrifice  or 
immolate  as  to  Moloch.  Tennyson. 

Monandry  (mon-and'ri),  n.  Marriage  to 
one  husband  only:  as  opposed  to  polyandry. 

Money-dropper  (mun'i-drop-er),  n.  A 
sharper  who  scrapes  acquaintance  with  a 
dupe  by  asking  him  about  a  piece  of  money 
which  he  pretends  to  have  picked  up,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  confidence.  '  A 
rascally  money-dropper.'  Smollett. 

Monism,  [add.]  In  philos.  that  theory  by 
which  all  phenomena  or  all  existence  are 
referred  to  a  single  principle  or  source.  This 
single  principle  or  source  is  by  some  con- 
sid_ered  to  be  mind,  the  theory  in  this  form 
being  called  idealistic  monism.  Others  re- 
gard matter  as  the  one  sole  reality,  mind 
and  its  phenomena  being  products  of  matter: 
this  is  materialistic  monism. 

The  speculative  untenability  of  materialism  was  for 
him  (Prof.  W.  K.  Cliflord)  a  point  almost  too  plain  to 


mm  (rrui.  « .  »v.  t-nnuruj  a  pumi  almost  too  plain  to 
be  discussed,  and  his  metaphysical  creed  was  a  form 
of  idealist  monism  which  appears,  with  more  or  less 
variation  in  details,  to  be  gaining  acceptance  in  I' 
scientific  world.   .   .   .   So ?ar  as  it  can  be  put  in  t 


in  the 

sentence  it  amounts  to  this:  that  Mind  is  the  only 
ultimate  reality  in  Nature,  and  that  Consciousness  is 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      }',  Sc.  ley. 
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not  the  tvpe  of  Mind,  but  a  special  and  complex 
modification  of  it.  Academy. 

Monkey,  >i.  [add.]  —  Monkey's  allowance, 
a  humorous  term  equivalent  to  more  kicks 
than  halfpence.  King>ley. 

Monkey  (mung'ki),  v.  t.  To  imitate  as  a 
monkey  iloes;  to  ape.  'Monkeying  the 
Lord.'  E.  B.  Browniifj. 

Monoecism  (mo-ntj'sizin),  n.  The  state  of 
being  monojcious. 

Monogenist  (mo-noj'e  nist),  n.  One  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  monogeny,  or 
claims  that  the  different  races  of  mankind 
have  descended  from  a  single  stock. 

Monogyny  (mo-noj'i-ni),  n.  [Gr.  monos, 
sole,  and  gi/ne,  a  woman.]  Marriage  to  one 
woman  only;  the  state  of  having  but  one 
wife  at  a  time. 

MonomorphiC  (mon-o-mor'fik),  a.  Having 
the  same  or  closely  allied  type  of  structure; 
in  biol.  retaining  the  same  form  throughout 
the  various  stages  of  development ;  mono- 
morphoos. 

Monotype  (mon'6-tip),  n.  The  only  or  sole 
type;  especially,  a  sole  species  which  con- 
stitutes a  genus,  family,  or  the  like. 

Monoxylous  (mo-noks'il-us),  a.  Formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  Dr.  Wilson. 

Moodishly  (mbd'ish-li),  ado.  In  a  moody, 
sulky,  or  sullen  manner ;  moodily,  Rich- 
ardson. 

Moon-face  (mon'fas),  n.  A  full  round  face: 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty  in  a 
woman  according  to  Oriental  ideas.  '  Sur- 
veyed the  beauties  of  his  time  as  the  Caliph 
the  moon-faces  of  his  harem.'  Thackeray. 

Moon-raking  (mon'rak-ing),  n.  Wool-ga- 
thering. 

My  wits  were  gone  MMM-mUMr. 

R.  D.  Blactntore. 

Moot.tn.  [add.]  An  assembly  or  meeting, 
especially  for  deliberation;  a  mote.  J.  R. 
Green. 

Moriant  (mo'ri-an),  n.    A  Moor. 

In  vain  the  Turks  and  Marians  armed  be. 

Fairfax. 

Morlnda  (mo-rin'da),  n.  A  genus  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order  Cinchonaceaj 

common  in  tropical  Asia  and  the  Polynesian 

islands.  Their  bark  and  roots  are  exten- 
sively used  for  dyeing,  their  bark  producing 

a  red,  their  roots  a  yellow  dye.  M ,  tinctoria 
is  common  in  India. 

Morrioe  (mor'is),  t.t.  To  dance  or  perform 
by  dancing.  'Since  the  demon-dance  was 
morriced.'  Hood.  See  MORRIS-DANCE. 

Morrice  (mor'is),  ».».  To  decamp;  to  begone. 
Goldsmith.  [Slang.]  Spelled  also  Morris. 

Mortstone  (mort'ston),  n.  A  large  stone 
by  the  wayside  between  a  village  and  the 
parish  church  on  which  in  former  times  the 
bearers  of  a  dead  body  rested  the  coffin. 
Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Moujik  (mo'jik),  n.    A  Russian  peasant. 

Mournsome  (morn'sum),  a.  Mournf uL  '  A 
mellow  noise,  very  low  and  mournsome.' 
R.  D.  Blackmore.  [Rare.  ] 

Mousekin  (mous'kin),  n.  A  little  or  young 
mouse.  Thackeray. 

Month-organ  (mouth'or-gan),  71.  A  name 
given  to  different  musical  instruments  of 
the  toy  kind,  held  between  or  near  the  lips; 
as,  (a)  the  Jew's  harp;  (6)  the  Pandean- 
pipes;  (c)  a  harmonicon.  See  HABMONI- 
cos,  2. 

Mozarabic  (moz-a-rab'ik),  a.  Same  as  3fu- 
zarabic. 

Mucker  (muk'er),  n.  A  heavy  fall  as  in  the 
mire  or  muck.  Kingsley.  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish.] 

Mucker  (muk'er),  v.i.  To  make  a  mess  or 
muddle  of  any  business;  to  muddle;  to  fail. 
H.  Kingsley.  [Provincial  English.] 

Mucklbus  (muk'i-bus),  a.  Confused  or 
muddled  with  drink;  tipsy;  maudlin.  [Old 
slang.  ] 

If  she  drank  any  more  she  should  be  mttckibtts. 
Walpoit. 

Mucksy  (muk'si).  Same  as  Muxy.  'Soaked 
and  sodden,  as  we  call  it,  nmcksy.'  Jl.  D. 
Blackmore.  [Provincial  English.] 

Mudflat  (mud'flat),  n.  A  muddy  low-lying 
strip  of  ground  by  the  shore,  or  an  island, 
usually  submerged  more  or  less  completely 
by  the  rise  of  the  tide. 

Mudlark,  n.  [add.]  A  neglected  or  de- 
serted child,  who  is  allowed  to  run  and  play 
about  the  streets  picking  up  his  living  and 
his  training  anyhow;  a  city-arab;  a  gamin. 

Mujik  (mo'jik),  n.    Same  as  tlovjUc. 

Mukhtar  (muk'tar),  n.  One  of  the  subor- 
dinate officials  of  a  mudir,  or  governor  of  a 
Turkish  village. 

Multanimous  (mul-tan'i-mns),  a.  [L  mul- 
tus,  many,  and  animus,  mind.]  Exhibiting 


many  phases  of  mental  or  moral  character; 
showing  mental  energy  or  activity  in  many 
different  directions;  many-sided.  'The  innl- 
taniutous  nature  of  the  poet.'  J.  Jl.  Lowell. 

Multicellular  (mul-ti-sel'lu-ler),  a.  Hav- 
ing or  consisting  of  many  cells  or  cellules. 

Multivalence(mul-tiv'a-lens),  a.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  multivaleut. 

Multivalent  (mul-tiv'a-lent),  a.  [L.  imdtut, 
many,  and  talent,  ppr.  of  valeo,  to  be  worth.  ] 
In  chem.  equivalent  in  combining  or  dis- 
placing power  to  a  number  of  monad  atoms, 
as  hydrogen. 

Mumbleinent  (murn/bl-ment),  n.  Low,  in- 
distinct words  or  utterance;  mumbling 
speech.  Carlisle. 

Murphy  (mer'fl),  n.     A  potato:  so  called  ; 
probably  because  a  particular  variety  may 
have  been  introduced  by  a  person  named 
Murphy,  or  because  the  vegetable  is  the 
food-staple  of  the  Irish,  among  whom  Mur- 
phy is  a  common  family  name. 
Musarabic,  n.    See  MUZARABIC. 
Muscularize  (mus'ku-ler-iz),  t>.(.    To  ren- 
der muscular,  strong,  or  robust;  to  develop 
the  muscles  or  strength  of.    J.  R.  Lowell. 
Unshed  (musht),  n.    Shattered;  depressed. 
[Provincial  English.] 

You're  a  young  man,  eh,  for  all  you  look  so  mushed  t 
Geoff e  Eliot. 

Mutacism  (mu'ta-sizm),  n.  Inability  to 
enunciate  correctly  or  freely  the  labial  con- 
sonants (b,  p,  m),  leading  to  a  stammering 
repetition  of  them,  or  the  substitution  of 
some  other  consonantal  sound  for  them. 

Mutessartf  (mu-tes'sa-rif),  n.  The  governor 
of  the  Turkish  administrative  district  termed 
a  sanjak;  a  sanjak  bey. 

Muttony  (mut'n-i),  a.  Resembling  mutton 
in  flavour,  appearance,  or  other  of  its  qua- 
lities; consisting  of  mutton. 

Mux  (muks), «.  t.  To  make  a  mess  or  muddle 
of.  R.  D.  Blackmore.  [Provincial  English.  ] 

Myall -wood  (mi-al'wi.id),  n.  A  name  for 
the  hard  violet-scented  wood  of  Acacia 
homalophylla ,  a  native  of  Australia.  To- 
bacco-pipes and  other  articles  are  made  of 

Myrrhy  (mer'riX  a.  Smelling  of,  perfumed 
with,  or  producing  myrrh.  'The  myrrhy 
lands.'  Browning. 


Natchnee  (nach'ne),  n.  [Indian  name.]  See 
ELEUSINE. 

Naturalism,  n.  [add.]  1.  That  view  of 
comparative  mythology  which  refers  the 
origin  of  the  heathen  myths  to  a  devout 
imaginative  contemplation  of  nature.— 2.  A 
close  adherence  to  nature  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  Ac. 

Nature-myth  (na'tur-mith),  n.  A  myth 
symbolical  of  or  supposed  to  be  based  on 
natural  phenomena. 

Nausityt  (na'sn-W),  n.  Nauseation;  aver- 
sion; loathing;  disgust.  '_A  kind  of  nausity 
to  meaner  conversations.'  Cotton. 

Neatherdess  (net'herd-es),  n.  A  female 
neatherd;  a  neatress.  'My  love  unto  my 
neatherdesse.'  Herrick. 

Nebulize  (neb'u-liz),  v.t  [See  NEBULA.] 
To  reduce  (a  liquid)  into  spray  for  cooling, 
perfuming,  disinfecting,  or  other  purposes. 

Necessism  (ne-ses'sizm),  n.  Same  as  Neces- 
sarianism.  Contemp.  Rev. 

Neck  (nek),  v.t.  To  behead;  to  decapitate; 
to  strangle. 

If  he  should  neglect 

One  hour,  the  next  shall  see  him  in  my  grasp, 
And  the  next  after  that  shall  see  him  neck  d. 

Keats. 

Necking  (nek'ing),  n.  In  arch,  the  annulet 
or  aeries  of  horizontal  mouldings  which 
separates  the  capital  of  a  column  from  the 
plain  part  or  shaft.  Ency.  Brit. 

NecrobiOSlS  (nek'ro-bl-6"sis),  n.  [Gr.  nekros, 
dead,  and  bios,  life.]  In  med.  the  degener- 
ation or  wearing  away  of  living  tissue. 

Necrobiotlc  (nek'ro-bi-ot"ik),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
in»  to,  or  characterized  by  necrobiosis. 

Necrolatry  (nek-rol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  nekros, 
dead,  and  latreia,  worship.]  Excessive 
veneration  for  or  worship  of  the  dead. 

Necromancing  (nek'ro-man-sing),  n.  The 
art  or  practices  of  a  necromancer;  conjur- 
ing. '  All  forms  of  mental  deception,  mes- 
merism, witchcraft,  necromancing,  and  so 
on.'  R.  A.  /Vector.— Used  also  adjective- 


ly:  'The  mighty  »*  '  '•••itch.'    De 

Qtti)>c"y. 

Necrotomy  (nek-rot'o-mi),  n.  [Gr.  nekros, 
a  dead  body,  and  trnn,\  a  cutting.]  The 
operation  by  which  the  different  parts  of  a 
dead  body  are  exposed,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  their  arrangement  and  struc- 
ture; dissection. 

Need-be  (ned'be),  n.     Something  compul- 
sive, indispensable,  or  requisite;  a  neces- 
sity.    'A  need-be  for  removing.'    Carlyle. 
Need-not  (ned'not),  n.    Something  unneces- 
sary; a  superfluity.     'Such  glittering  need- 
not-s  to  human  happiness.'    Fuller. 
Nefast  (ne'fast),  a.     [L.  nsfastits,  impious, 
unlawful.]     Detestably  vile;  wicked;  abom- 
inable,   '  Monsters  so  nefast  and  flagitious.' 
Lortl  Lytton. 

Negligency  (neg'Ii-jen-si),  n.  The  habit  of 
omitting  to  do  things,  cither  from  careless- 
ness or  design;  negligence.  '  The  negltgency 
of  that  trust  which  carries  God  with  it.' 
Emerson. 

NeoarctiC  (ne-6-ark'tik),  a.  Same  as  Ne- 
ar ctic. 

Neo-Christian  (ne-6-kris'tyan),  a.     Of,  per- 
1     taining  to,  or  professing  neo-Christianity. 
Neo-Christian  (.ne  6-kris'tyan),  n.     A  pro- 
fessor of  neo-Christianity;  a  rationalist. 
Neo-Christlanity  (ne'6-kris-ti-an"i-ti),  n. 
Rationalistic  views  in  Christian  theology;  a 
liberal  or  advanced  Christianity;  rational- 
ism. 

Neocosmic  (ne-6-koz'mik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  present  condition  and  laws  of  the 
uuiverse :  specifically  applied  to  the  races 
of  historic  man. 

Nephalism  (nef'al-izm),  n.     [Gr.  nephalios, 
sober,  from  nepho,  to  abstain  from  wine.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  those  who  ab- 
stain from  spirituous  liquor;  teetotalism. 
Nephalist  (nefal-ist),  n.   One  who  practises 
or  advocates  nephalism  or  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drink;  a  teetotaller. 
Nepotious  (ne-po'shus),  a.    Addicted  to  ne- 
potism; over-fond  of  nephews  and  other  re- 
lations.     'Gladden  the  heart  of  many  a 
happy  father,  and  tender  mother,  and  ne- 
potious  uncle  or  aunt.'    Southey. 
NesciOUS  (ne'shi-us),  a.     [L.  neschts,  igno- 
rant]   Destitute  of  knowledge;  ignorant. 

He  that  understands  our  thoughts  .  .  .  cannot  be 
nesciotts  of  our  works.  Rev.  T.  Adams. 

Neurectomy  (nu-rek'to-mi),  n.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  ek,  out,  and  tome,  a  cutting.]  The 
operation  of  cutting  out  a  nerve  or  part  of 
a  nerve. 

Neurility  (nu-ril'i-ti),  n.  The  properties  or 
functions  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-fibre. 


We  owe  to  Mr.  Lewes  our  very  best  thanks  for  the 
stress  which  he  has  laid  on  the  doctrine  that  nerve- 
fibre  is  uniform  in  structure  and  function,  and  for  the 
word  ncurility  which  expresses  its  common  proper- 
ties. If-  A".  Clifford. 

Neuroglia  ( nu-rogli-a ),  n.  [Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  glia,  glue.  ]  In  anat.  same  as 
Bindweb. 

Newsy  ( nu'zi ),  a.  Full  of  news ;  gossipy ; 
chatty.  '  An  organ  newsy,  piquant,  and  at- 
tractive.' F.  Lockyer. 

Nick-eared  (nik'erd).  Same  as  Crop-eared. 
' Thou  nick-eared  lubber.'  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Nickel,  n.  [  add.  ]  The  popular  name,  in 
the  United  States,  given  to  small  coins  partly 
consisting  of  nickel,  value  one,  two,  and  five 
cents. 

Nick-nack,  n.  [add.  ]  A  feast  or  entertain- 
ment where  all  contribute  to  the  general 
table. 

•A  nick-nack.  I  suppose!'     'Yes,  yes,  we  all  con- 
tribute as  usual.'  Foott. 

Nlghted,  a.  [add.]  Overtaken  with  dark- 
ness; benighted. 

Now  to  horse  I  I  shall  be  nigltted.     B.  Jonson. 

Nival,  a.  [add  ]  Applied  to  plants  which 
grow  among  snow  or  which  flower  during 
winter. 

Noctiflorous  (nok-ti-flo'rus),  a.  [L.  nox, 
noctis  night,  and  floreo,  to  blossom,  to 
flower.  ]  In  bot.  applied  to  plants  which 
flower  during  night. 

Nomocracy  (no-mok'ra-si).  n.  [Gr.  namot, 
a  law,  and;  krateo,  to  sway,  to  govern.)  A 
system  of  government  in  accordance  with  a 
code  of  laws;  as,  the  nomocracy  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  commonwealth.  Milman. 

Nonjurable  (non-jui-Vbl),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  sworn;  unfit  to  take  an  oath;  incapa- 
citated from  being  a  witness.  '  A  nonjurable 
rogue.'  Roger  North. 

Noon  (non), »  i.  To  rest  at  noon  or  the  warm 
part  of  the  day,  as  travellers  in  a  warm 
country.  Howard  Stansbury. 


ch,cAain;      6h,  So.  loth;      g,  go;     J.**;    n,  FT.  ton;      ng,  sin,,;      TH,  «Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  u-ig;     wh,  »Mg;      zh,  azure.-See  KEY. 
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Norland,  Norlan'  (norland,  norMan),  n, 
Hie  nuithhmd;  the  north  country.  'Our 
noisy  norland.'  Swinburne.  [Northern  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Noteless,  a.  [  add. }  Having  no  note  or 
tuiR';  mnniiMcal  'Parish-Clerk  with  note- 
less tone.'  Tom  D'Urfey. 

Nounize  (noun-i?/),  v.t.  To  convert  into  a 
noun;  to  nommalize.  J.  Earle. 

Noun-verb  (noun'verb),  n.  That  part  of  a 
verb  which  implies  action  or  state  only 
without  the  power  of  assertion,  as  the  infini- 
tive mood,  the  gerund  and  the  supine;  a 
verbal  noun. 

Novice  fnov'is),  a.  Having  the  character  of 
a  novice  or  beginner;  inexperienced.  'These 
novice  lovers.'  Sylvester. 

The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loath  with  novice  modesty, 

Noviciate  (no-vish'i-at),  a.  Inexperienced; 
unpractised. 

I  discipline  my  young  noviciate  thought 

In  ministehes  of  heart-stirring  song.    Coleridge. 

Novilantt  (no'vi-lant),  n.  [Of  similar  origin 
to  adj.  novel.]  A  recorder  of  modern  or 
current  events. 

For  things  past  he  was  a  perfect  Historian ;  for 
things  present  a  judicious  Novilant ;  and  for  things 
to  come  a  prudential  .  .  .  Conjectures  Fuller. 

Novozelanian  (n6'v6-ze-la"ni-an),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  New  Zealand  or  ita  inhabitants. 
Huxley. 

Novum  (no'vum),  n.     See  NOVEM. 

Nudifldian  ( nu-di-fid'i-an ),  n.  [  L.  nudus, 
naked,  and  fides,  faith  ]  One  who  has  a  bare 
faith ;  one  with  faith  without  works.  Rev. 
T.  Adams.  [Rare.] 

Nun  (nun),  v.t.  To  cloister  up,  as  a  nun;  to 
confine. 

If  you  are  so  very  heavenly-minded  ...  I  will 
have  you  to  town,  and  nun  you  up  with  Aunt  Nell. 
Richardson. 

Nunnery,  n.  [add.]  The  system  or  institu- 
tion of  conventual  life  for  women.  Fuller. 

Nut,  n.  [add.]  pi.  Something  very  pleasant 
or  gratifying. 

This  was  nuts  to  the  old  Lord,  who  thought  he 
had  outwitted  Frank.  Roger  North. 

—To  be  nuts  on,  to  be  very  fond  of.  [Colloq. 
or  slang.] 

My  aunt  is  awful  nuts  on  Marcus  Aurelius;  I  beg 
your  pardon,  you  don't  know  the  phrase;  my  aunt 
makes  Marcus  Aurelius  her  Bible.  IV.  Black. 

NympholepsiC  (nim-fo-lep'sik),  a.  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  possessed  by  nympholepsy ; 
ecstatic;  frenzied;  transported.  E.B.Brown- 
ing. 


O. 


Oakwart  (ok'wart),  n.  An  excrescence  pro- 
duced by  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect 
in  the  tender  shoots  of  an  oak;  an  oak-apple 
or  gall.  Browning. 

Objectivate  (ob-jek'ti-vat),  v.t.  To  form 
into  an  object;  to  cause  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  an  object;  to  objectify.  Ency.  Brit. 

Objectivation  ( ob-jek'ti-va"shon ),  n.  The 
act  of  forming  into  or  causing  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  object.  'The  objectiva- 
tion  of  Will.'  Contemp.  Rev. 

Object-teaching  (ob'jekt-tech-ing),  n.  A 
mode  of  teaching  in  which  objects  them- 
selves are  made  the  subject  of  lessons,  tend- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  observing 
and  reasoning  powers  of  children.  See  OB- 
JECT-LESSON. 

Objure  (ob-jurO,  v.i.    To  swear.    [Rare.] 

As  the  people  only  laughed  at  him,  he  cried  the 
louder  and  more  vehemently;  nay,  at  last  began  ob- 
jnring,  foaming,  imprecating.  Carlyle. 

Obligable  (ob'li-ga-bl),  a.  Acknowledging, 
complying  with,  or  fulfilling  any  promise, 
contract,  or  obligation ;  trustworthy  as  to 
that  which  constitutes  legal  or  moral  duty. 
'One  man  .  .  .  isobligable;  and  another  is 
not,'  Emerson. 

Oblitet  (ob'lit),  a.  (L.  oblitut.  from  oblino, 
to  bedaub.]  Dim;  indistinct;  slurred  over. 
'  Obscure  and  oblite  mention  is  made  of  those 
water-works. '  Fuller. 

Obolary  (ob'o-la-ri),  a.  [Gr.  obolos,  a  small 
coin.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  small 
coin;  also,  reduced  to  the  possession  of  only 
the  smallest  coins;  hence,  poor;  sunk  in 
poverty.  Lamb. 

Obsoleted  (ob'so-let-ed),  a.  Become  obso- 
lete; neglected;  gone  into  disuse.  'Which 


I;iu  was  then  and  is  yet  in  force,  though  ob- 
soh'ted.'  Roger  North. 

Obsoletism  (ob'sd-let-izm),  n.  A  custom, 
fashion,  word,  or  the  like,  which  has  become 
obsolete  or  gone  out  of  use. 

Does  then  the  warrant  of  a  single  person  validate 
a  neoterism,  or,  what  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
therefrom,  a  resuscitated  obsoletism  t 

Fttsfdivard  Hall 

Obstreperate  (ob-strep'er-at),  v.i.  To  make 
a  loud,  clamorous  noise. 

Thump,  thump,  thump,  obstrrperated  the  abbess 
of  Andouillets  with  the  head  of  her  gold-headed  cane 
against  the  bottom  of  the  calcsh.  Sterne. 

Obstropulous  (ob-strop'ul-us),  a.  A  vulgar 
corruption  of  Obstreperous. 

I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss  Hardcastle,  that 
was  here  a  while  ago,  in  this  obstropitlons  manner. 
Goldsmith. 

Ocrea,  n.  [add.]  For  the  botanical  mean- 
ing of  this  word  see  OcHBKA. 

Octave,  n.  [add.  ]  1.  In  the  sonnet,  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each.  See  SONNET. 
2.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines.  Sir  P.  Sidney 

Odist  (od'ist),  n.  The  writer  of  an  ode. 
Antijacobin. 

Odontornithidse,  Odontornithes  (6-don'- 
tor-nith"i-de,  o-dun'tor-ni"thez),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
odous,  odontos,  a  tooth,  and  orniy,  ornithos, 
a  bird.  ]  A  group  of  extinct  birds  whose 
jaws  were  furnished  with  teeth,  found  in 
the  cretaceous  strata  of  Kansas.  They  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  orders,  the  one 
having  the  teeth  in  distinct  sockets,  the 
other  in  grooves.  SeelCHTHYORNis  in  Supp 

Oeillet  (6'il-et),  ?i.     In  arch,  see  extract. 

The  parapet  often  had  the  merlons  pierced  with 
long  chinks  ending  in  round  holes  called  oeillets. 
Archtzologia,  1796. 

(Enomania  (e-no-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr.  oinos, 
wine,  and  mania,  madness.]  1.  An  insati- 
able desire  for  wine  or  other  intoxicating 
liquors;  dipsomania.— 2.  Same  as  Delirium 
tremens,  which  see  under  DELIRIUM. 

OZstrual  (es'tru-al),  a.  [Gr.  oistros,  a  vehe- 
ment desire.  ]  In  physiol.  applied  to  the 
period  of  sexual  desire  in  animals. 

OZstruation  ( es-tru-a'shon ),  71.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  oestrual,  or  of  having 
sexual  desire. 

Offcast  (offcast),  n.  That  which  is  rejected 
as  useless.  'The  offcasts  of  all  the  profes- 
sions—  doctors  without  patients,  lawyers 
without  briefs.'  M.  W.  Savage. 

Officialism  (of-fl'shal-izm),  n.  A  system  of 
official  government;  especially,  a  system  of 
excessive  official  routine;  red-tapism. 

Ogrillon  (6'gril-on),  n.  [A  dim.  of  ogre.]  A 
little  or  young  ogre.  'His  children,  who, 
though  ogrillons,  are  children.'  Thackeray. 

Old-maidism  (old-mad'izm),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  an  old  maid;  advanced 
spinsterhood. 

The  Miss  Linnets  were  in  that  temperate  zone  of 
old-tnaidism,  when  a  woman  will  not  say  but  that  if 
a  man  of  suitable  years  and  character  were  to  offer 
himself,  she  might  be  induced  to  tread  the  remainder 
cf  life's  vale  in  company  with  him.  George  Eliot. 

Oliverian  (ol-i-ve'ri-an),  n.  [From  Oliver 
Cromwell.  ]  An  adherent  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 
an  admirer  of  the  character  or  policy  of 
Cromwell.  'A  cordial  sentiment  for  an  Oli- 
verian or  a  republican.'  Godunn. 

Om  ( om ),  n.  A  combination  of  letters  in- 
vested with  peculiar  sanctity  in  both  the 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  religions.  In  the  Vedas 
it  appears  as  an  exclamation  of  solemn  as- 
sent. Afterwards  it  formed  the  auspicious 
word  with  which  the  Brahmins  had  to  begin 
and  end  every  sacred  duty;  and  latterly  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  represent- 
ing the  names  of  the  Hindu  trinity. 

Omni-erudite  (om-ni-er'u-dit),  a.  Compre- 
hending all  learning ;  universally  learned. 
'That  omni-erudite  man.'  Southey. 

Omni-pre  va  lent  fom-ni-pre'va-lent^a.  Pre- 
dominant; having  entire  influence.  'The 
Earl  of  Dunbar  then  omni-prevalent  with 
King  James.'  Fuller. 

Omnivalent  (om-niv'a-lent),  a.  All-power- 
ful; omnipotent.  '  Is  sinne  so  strong  or  so 
omnivalent  ? '  Davits. 

Omoliy  old  (6-mo-hi'oid),  a.  and  n.  [Gr.  omos, 
the  shoulder,  and  E.  hyoid.]  In  anat.  applied 
to  a  slender,  long,  and  flat  muscle  situated 
ol  iliquely  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the  neck, 
and  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
shoulder. 

Omoplatoscopy  (6'm6-pla-tos"ko-pi),  n. 
[Gr.  ontoplate,  the  scapula.]  A  form  of  di- 
vination by  means  of  the  scapula  or  shoul- 
der-blade. Called  also  Scapulimancy. 

The  principal  art  of  this  kind  is  divination  by  a 
shoulder-blade,  technically  called  Scapulimancy  or 
omoplatoscopy. 


On.  prep,  [add.]  Frequently  confounded 
with  of  by  our  older  writers,  this  usage 
being  a  common  vulgarism  ;it  the  present 
day. 

Be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus.      S/ia£. 
An  'twere  not  as  good  deed  as  drink,  to  break  tho 
pate  on  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain.  Sha£. 

Once,  ado.  [add.]  Immediately  after;  as 
soon  as;  when;  directly;  as,  the  advance 
will  be  made  once  reinforcements  arrive  ' 
Carlyle. 

Oncoming  (on'kum-ing),  n.  A  coming  or 
drawing  near;  approach. 

Those  confused  murmurs  which  we  try  to  c:dl  mor- 
bid, and  strive  against  as  if  they  were  the  onroiHtnr 
of  madness.  George  Eliot. 

Onlyt  (on'li),  prep.  Except;  with  the  excep- 
tion of. 

Our  whole  office  will  be  turned  out  only  me.  Frfys. 
I  have  written  day  and  night,  I  may  say.  ever  since 
Sunday  morning,  only  church-time   or   the   like   of 
'hat.  Richardson. 

Oaomatopoeous(oiro-mat-6-pe"us),a.  Same 
as  Onomatopoetic. 

Onrush  (on'rush),  n.  A  rush  or  dash  on- 
wards; a  rapid  or  violent  onset.  '  That  first 
onrttsh  of  life's  chariot  wheels.'  E.  B. 
Browning. 

Open-doored  (6'pn-dord),  a.  Having  the 
doors  or  entrance  open  ;  very  receptive ; 
hospitable. 

Some 
Whose  ears  are  ofen-doored  to  phantoms. 

Sir  «.    Taylor. 

Opera-bouffe  (op'e-ra-buf),  n.  pi.  Operas- 
bouffes  (same  pron.).  [Fr.  Optra  bovffe, 
from  It.  opera,  bu/a.}  An  exaggerated  or 
farcical  form  of  comic  opera,  characterized 
by  music  of  a  mock-heroic  style,  eccentric 
situations,  ridiculous  characters,  and  biz- 
arre costumes;  and  enriched  by  numerous 
sprightly  airs,  taking  choruses,  and  dances 

Ophiography  (oi-i-og-ra-fl),  ».  [Gr.  ophis, 
a  serpent,  and  graph!,  description.]  A  de- 
scription of  serpents;  ophiology. 

Opinant  (6-pi'nant),  n.  One  who  forms  or 
who  holds  an  opinion. 

The  opinions  differ  pretty  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ofinants.  Thackeray. 

Opportunism  (op-por-tun'izm),  n.  The  art 
or  practice  of  seizing  or  turning  opportu- 
nities to  advantage;  specifically,  in  politics, 
the  system  of  those  who  seize  opportunities 
which  will  be  of  advantage  to  their  party, 
even  at  a  sacrifice  of  their  avowed  principles. 

Opposability  (op-poz'a-bil"i-ti),  n.  The 
capability  of  being  placed  so  as  to  act  in 
opposition;  as,  the  opposability  of  the  thumb 
to  the  other  fingers.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

Optimistic  (op-ti-mis'tik),  a.  Of,  relating 
to,  characterized  by,  or  having  the  nature 
of  optimism;  as,  optimistic  opinions. 

Optogram  (op'to-gram),  n.  [Or.  optos,  vis- 
ible, and<7ra?»ma,  a  writing.]  A  permanent 
image  fixed  on  the  retina  by  means  of  light; 
a  picture  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  at 
death  of  the  last  impression  which  it  had 
received,  and  which  is  preserved  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period. 

Oragious  (6-ra'jus),  a.  [Fr.  orageux, 
stormy.]  Stormy;  tempestuous.  [Rare.] 

M.  D'lvry,  whose  early  life  may  have  been  rather 
orations,  was  yet  a  gentleman  perfectly  well  con- 
versed. Thackeray. 

Orangeism  (or'anj-izm),  n.  The  tenets  or 
principles  of  the  members  of  the  Orange 
institution,  a  politico-religious  association 
which  arose  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
north  of  Ireland.  See  ORANGEMAN. 

Orchidean  (or-kid'i-an),  a.  Same  as  Orchi- 
daceous. Darwin. 

Ordainer,  n.  [add.]  One  of  a  junto  of  nobles 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  whom  the  king 
was  obliged  to  empower  with  authority  to 
enact  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  the  regulation  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, &c.  J.  R.  Green. 

Ordinary,  n.  [add,]  Eccles.  a  settled  order 
or  use  for  public  service.  '  That  ordinary 
or  form  of  service  which  hereafter  was  ob- 
served in  the  whole  kingdom.'  Fuller. — 
Ordinary  of  the  mass,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch. 
all  the  service  of  mass  which  is  not  the 
canon,  i.e.  all  before  it  and  the  prayers  of 
the  communion  of  the  priest  after  it.  Rev. 
Orby  Shipley. 

Ore -hearth  (or'harth),  n.  See  BLAST- 
HEARTH. 

Organizer  (or'gan-iz-er),  n.  One  who  ar- 
ranges  the  several  parts  of  anything  for 
action  or  work;  one  who  establishes  and 
systematizes. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Orient,  "•  [add.]  A  pearl  of  superior  qua- 
lity. 

The  toughest  pearl-diver  may  dive  to  his  utinnst 
depth,  and  return  not  only  with  sea-wreck,  but  with 
true  orients.  Carlyit. 

Orphancyt  (or'fan-si),  n.  The  state  of  being 
an  orphan;  orphanhood.  'Thy  orphanoj  nor 
my  widowhood,'  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Orthogamy  (or-thog'a-mi),  n.  [Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  tj'tinott,  marriage.]  In  bot. 
direct  or  immediate  fertilization  without 
the  intervention  of  any  mediate  agency. 

Osiered,  «-  [add.]  Twisted  or  interwoven 
like  basket-work. 

Garlands  of  every  green,  and  every  scent 
From  vales  deflower'd,  or  forest -trees  branch-rent, 
In  baskets  of  bright  osier  d  gold  were  brought. 
Leats. 

Osmometry  (os-mom'et-ri),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
osmotic  force  by  means  of  an  osmometer. 

Osmonosology  (os'mo-no-sol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
ogme,  smell,  nosos,  a  disease,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
the  diseases  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Osteoblast  (os'te-6-blast),  n.  [Gr.  osteon,  a 
bone,  and  btastos,  a  germ.]  In  physiol.  a 
cell  or  corpuscle  forming  the  germ  from 
which  osseous  tissue  is  developed. 

Otiationt  (6-shi-a'shon),n.  SameasOti'osi'Zy. 
Puttenham. 

Otter,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  the  larva 
of  the  ghost-moth  (Epialis  humuli),  which 
is  very  destructive  to  hop  plantations. 

Oulachon  (6'la-chon),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  candle-fish  (which  see). 

Out,  ado.  [add.]  1.  Having  taken  her  place 
as  a  woman  in  society:  said  of  a  young  lady 
who,  having  left  school,  has  begun  to  play 
her  part  with  grown-up  people  at  balls  and 
other  assemblages. 

Pray,  is  she  out  or  not?  I  am  puzzled  ;  she  dined 
at  the  parsonage  with  the  rest  of  you,  which  seemed 
like  being  out;  and  yet  she  says  so  little  that  I  can 
hardly  suppose  she  is.  Miss  Austen. 

2.  Having  to  give  place  to  another,  or  with- 
draw from  a  game,  as  a  player  in  cricket 
when  he  is  stumped  or  run  out. 
Out-and-outer  (out-and-out'er),  n.  A  first- 
rate  or  extraordinarily  thorough  person;  a 
jolly  good  fellow;  a  thoroughgoer.  [Colloq. 
or  slang.] 

Master  Clive  was  pronounced  an  out-and-outer,  a 
swell,  and  no  mistake.  Thackeray. 

Outbargain  (out-bar'gin),  v.t  To  overreach 
or  get  the  better  of  in  a  bargain.  '  Try  to 
outwit  or  outbarga in  each  other.'  Miss  Edge- 
worth. 

Outbound  (out-bound'),  v.t.  To  excel  m 
activity  or  swiftness;  to  bound  beyond. 

He  could  outrun  the  reindeer,  and  outbound  the 
antelope.  Henry  Brooke. 

Out-fling  (ont'fling),  n.  A  gibe;  a  sarcasm; 
a  severe  or  contemptuous  remark. 

Deronda  .  .  .  could  not  help  replying  to  Pash's 
out-fting.  George  Eliot. 

Outlash  (out 'lash),  n.  A  striking  out;  an 
outburst;  an  outbreak. 

Underneath  the  silence  there  was  an  on  if  ash  of 
hatred  and  vindictiveness.  George  Eliot. 

Outlearn  (out-lern'),  v.t.  1.  To  learn  more 
than;  to  outstrip  in  learning.— 2.  To  get  be- 
yond the  study  or  learning  of;  to  outlive  the 
practice  of. 

Men  and  gods  have  not  outlearned  it  (to  love). 
fimersot 

Outlook,  n.  [add.]  That  which  is  present 
to  the  eye,  as  a  scene,  landscape,  or  the 
like;  prospect;  survey.  '  The  dreary  outlook 
of  chimney-tops  and  smoke.'  Kingsley. 

Outman  (out-man'),  v.t.  To  be  more  of  a 
man  than;  to  exceed  in  manhood.  Carlyle. 

Outmove  (out-mo"  v'),  v.t.  To  advance  before 
in  going ;  to  go  faster  than ;  to  outgo ;  to 
exceed  in  quickness. 

My  father's  ideas  ran  on  as  much  faster  than  the 
translation,  as  the  translation  outmoved  my  uncle 
Toby's.  Sterne. 

Outspokenness  (out-spok'n-nes),  n.  The 
character  or  quality  of  being  outspoken  • 
candidness;  frankness  of  speech. 

Overbody  (6'ver-bo-di),  v.t.  To  give  too 
much  body  to ;  to  make  too  material ;  to 
despiritualize. 

Then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his  motions  and  his 
postures,  his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  the  soul  by 
this  means  of  werbodying  herself,  given  up  justly  to 
fleshly  delights,  bated  her  wing  apace  downward. 
Milton. 

Overbridge  (o'ver-brij),  n.  A  bridge  over  a 
line  of  railway  at  a  station  connecting  the 
platforms,  or  over  a  canal,  &c. 
Overcritict  (6'ver-kri-tik),  n.  One  who  is 
critical  beyond  measure  or  reason;  a  hyper 
critic. 

Let  no  overoitick  causelessly  cavill  at  this  coat. 
Fuller. 


Overcrowd  (0-ver-kroud'),  v.t.  To  nil  or 
ri-oud  to  f XL-CSS,  specifically,  with  human 
beings. 

)ver-dare,  v  t.  [add.]  tTo  dishearten;  to 
discourage;  to  daunt. 

I,et  not  the  spirit  of  yEacides 
Be  over-far  d,  but  make   him   know   the  mightiest 

Deities 
Stand  kind  to  him.  Chapman. 

Jverdoer  (6-ver-db'er),  n.  One  who  over- 
does; one  who  does  more  than  is  necessary 
or  expedient. 

These  averdoers  .  .  .  are  wicked  wretches;  what 
do  they  but  make  religion  look  unlovely,  and  put 
underdoers  out  of  heart?  Richardson. 

Overnet  (6-ver-nef),  v.t.  To  cover  as  with 
a  net.  'Spider -threads  that  overnet  the 
whole  world. '  Carlyle. 

Overtaken  (6-ver-tak'n),  p.  and  a.  Over- 
come with  drink;  intoxicated. 

He  was  temperate  also  in  his  drinking.    ...    I 
never  spake  with  the  man  that  saw  him  overtaken. 
Bf.  Hacket. 

Dvervalue,  v.t.  [add.]    To  exceed  in  value. 

She  gave  me  a  look  that  overvalued  the  ransom  of 
a  monarch.  Henry  Krooke. 

OverweU  (6-ver-wel'),  v.t.    To  overflow. 

The  water  ovenuelled  the  edge,  and  softly  went 
through  lines  of  light  to  shadows  and  an  untold 
bourne.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Overwrite  (6-ver-rit),  v.t.  To  superscribe; 
to  entitle. 

'Tis  a  tale  indeed,  .  .  .  and  is  overwritten.  The 
Intricacies  of  Diego  and  Julia.  Sterne. 

Oxytonlcal  (oks-i-ton'i-kal),  a.  In  gram. 
applied  to  a  word  having  the  acute  accent 
on  the  last  syllable. 


P. 


Pabouche  (pa-bosh'),  n.  [Per.  patiposh.]  A 
slipper. 

I  always  drink  my  coffee  as  soon  as  my  feet  are  in 
my  piibaucties;  it's  the  way  all  over  the  Last. 

Si>  If.  Scott. 

Packing-penny  (pak'ing-pen-ni),«.  A  small 
sum  given  in  dismissing  a  person; -hence,  to 
give  a  'packing -penny  to,  to  send  a  person 
packing  or  about  his  business.  B.  Jonson. 
Pad  (pad),  n.  Among  fish-dealers,  a  measure 
varying  in  quantity;  a  pad  of  mackerel  is 
sixty  flsh. 

Paddle-fish  (padl-flsh),  n.  The  spoonbill 
sturgeon  (Polyodon  spatula).  See  SPOON- 
BILL, 2. 

Palnt-bOX  (pant'boks),  n.  A  box  with  com- 
partments containing  the  different  pig- 
ments used  by  a  painter. 
Palace-ear  (pal'as-kar),  n.  A  roomy,  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  railway-carriage  provided 
with  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  and  with  berths, 
beds,  or  couches  for  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion during  night  travelling.  A  common 
form  is  the  Pullman-car. 
Palaeobotany  (pa1e-6-bot"a-ni),  n.  [Gr.  pa- 
laios,  ancient,  andE.  botany.]  Same  as  Pa- 
Iceontological  or  Fossil  Botany.  See  under 
BOTANY. 

Falaeocosmic  (pa'le-6-koz"mik),  a.     [Or. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  kosmos,  world.]    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  ancient  world,  or  to 
the  earth  during  former  geological  periods. 
PalEeolitli  (pa'lS-6-lith),  n.    An  unpolished 
stone,  implement,  or  other  object  belonging 
to  the  earlier  stone  age. 
Palseosaur,  Falseosaurus  (pa'ls-6-sar,  pa'- 
le-6-sar-us),  n.     [CJr.  palaios,  ancient,  and 
saurot,  lizard.]    A  thecodont  lizard,  having 
affinities  with  the  crocodiles  and  deino- 
saurians.   Their  bones  are  found  in  the  per- 
mian  strata  of  Europe. 
PalaiO-.     A  prefix  formed  from  the  Greek 
palaios,  ancient.     For  words  of  which  this 
is  the  first  component,  see  the  correspond- 
ing terms  under  PAL^EO. 
Palpitant  (pal'pi-tant),  a.    Trembling;  pal- 
pitating.   Carlyle. 

Palustral,  Palustrtue  (pa-lus'tral,  pa-lus'- 
trin),  a.  [L.  paluster,  palustris,  from  palm, 
a  marsh  or  fen.)  Same  as  Paludine. 
Pan  (pan),  v.  t.  To  bring  to  view  by  separ- 
ating or  washing  from  coarser  material,  as 
gold  from  a  miner's  pan:  followed  by  out. 
[United  States.] 

Pan  (pan),  v.i.  To  make  an  appearance  or 
to  come  to  view,  as  gol<l  in  a  miner's  pan 
when  washed  from  impurities;  hence,  to 
show  a  result;  to  turn  out  more  or  less  to 
one's  satisfaction:  followed  by  out.  [United 
States.] 


Paneiconography  (psn1-ko-nog"ra-n),  ». 

[Gr.  pan,  all,  eikon,  an  image,  and  grapho, 
to  write.]  A  process  of  prodiR-in^  a  de- 
sign in  relief  on  a  zinc  plate  adapted  for 
printing  in  a  typographical  press:  a  variety 
of  zincography. 

Pangenesls  (pan-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  (ftiu'*ix,  liirth.]  \  provisional  hypothe- 
sis or  attempt  to  explain  the  methods  by 
which  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  organic  beings  are  effected. 
The  hypothesis  rests  on  the  assumptions 
that  all  organisms  are  wholly  composed  of 
cells  or  molecules;  that  these  cells  or  or- 
ganic units  differ  from  one  another  accor- 
ding to  the  function  of  the  organ  to  which 
they  belong;  that  these  units  are  constantly 
undergoing  multiplication  by  budding  or 
proliferation,  giving  rise  to  minute  atoms 
or  gemmules,  which  are  diffused  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  every 
portion  of  each  organism;  that  the  proper- 
ties of  a  unit  are  liable  to  be  modified  by 
surrounding  conditions;  that  the  gemmules 
possess  the  properties  which  the  unit  had 
when  they  were  thrown  off,  and  that  when 
these  gemmules  are  exposed  to  certain  con- 
ditions they  give  rise  to  the  same  kind  of 
cells  from  which  they  were  derived.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  theory  or  doc- 
trine that  every  organism  has  its  origin  in 
a  simple  cell  called  a  moner  or  pangenetic 
cell.  Darwin. 

Pangenetic  (pan-je-net'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  pangenesis. 

Pangful  (pang'ful),  a.  Pull  of  pangs;  tor- 
tured; suffering. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  infirmity,  he  bowed 
his  head  upon  inspattgfttl  bosom.       Kichardson. 

Fanislamism  (pan-iz'lam-izm),  n.  [Or. pan, 
all,  andE.  Islamimi.]  A  sentiment  or  move- 
ment in  favour  of  a  union  or  confederacy  of 
the  Mohammedan  nations.  Times  news- 
paper. 

Paimiered  (pan'i-erd),  p.  and  a.     Loaded, 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  with  panniers.     '  His 
gentle panniered  train.'     Wordsworth. 
Panspermlc  (pan-sper'ruik),  a.    Of  or  relat- 
ing to  panspermy. 

Panspermism  (pan-sper'mizm),  n.  Same 
as  Panspermy. 

Panzoism  ( pan-zo'izm ),  n.  [Gr.  pan,  all, 
and  zoi,  life.]  A  collective  term,  sometimes 
used  for  all  the  elements  or  factors  which 
constitute  vitality  or  vital  energy.  H.  Spen- 
cer. 

Paolo  (pa'o-16),  n.  An  old  Italian  silver  coin 
worth  about  fivepence  in  English  money. 
Paper,  v.t.  [add.]  To  fill,  as  a  theatre  or 
other  place  of  amusement,  with  an  audience 
mostly  admitted  by  paper,  that  is,  free 
passes;  to  nil  with  non-paying  spectators; 
as,  the  house  was  nightly  papered  during 
his  unfortunate  engagement.  [Slang.] 
Papmeat  (pap'met),  n.  Soft  food  for  in- 
fants; pap.  'Pamper  him  with  papmeat.' 
Tennyson. 

Papyral  (pap'i-ral),  a.  Made  or  consisting 
of  paper,  Ld.  Lytton. 
Parachordal  (par-a-kor'dal),  n.  [Gr.  para, 
beside,  and  chorde,  a  chord.]  In  embryol- 
ogy, one  of  the  cartilaginous  plates  which 
form  the  first  appearance  of  the  skull  in  the 
development  of  vertebrates:  so  called  from 
lying  beside  the  notochord. 
Paradlslac(pa-ra-dis'i-ak),  a.  Same  as  Para- 
dinaic  or  Paradisiacal.  'The  paradisiac 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  tropic  humanity.' 
Kingsley. 

Paradoxure  (par-a-doks'ur),  n,  [Gr.  para- 
doxos,  strange,  wonderful,  and  oura,  tail.] 
A  name  given  to  the  palm-cat  from  the 
curious  faculty  it  possesses  of  curling  its 
long  tail  into  a  tight  coil. 
Parasltal  (par-a-sit'al),  a.  Same  as  Para- 
sitic. 'This  parasitai  monster.'  La.  Lyt- 
ton. 

Parasol  (part-sol),  v.  t.  To  shade  as  with  a 
parasol;  to  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays.  '  No 
kindly  tree  will  parasol  me.'  Southey. 
•  Frondent  trees  parasol  the  streets.'  Car- 
lyle 

Parement  (par'ment),  n.  The  outside  ash- 
lar  or  casing  of  a  rubble  wall,  winch  is  tied 
together  by  through  or  bond  stones.  Ency. 
Brit.  See  PERPEND. 

ParetlC  (pa-ret'ik),a.  Pertaining  to,  affected 
with,  or  of  the  nature  of  paresis,  or  incom- 
plete paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves. 
Paris-green  (par'is-gren),  n.    The  popular 
name  in  America  of  the  poisonous  pigment 
Scheele's-green  (which  see). 
Parochialism  (pa  ro'ki-al-izm),  n.  The  state 
of  being  parochial.   Fig.  that  narrowness  or 
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contractedness  of  opinions  or  sentiments  re- 
sulting from  confining  one's  attention  or  in- 
terest to  the  affairs  of  one's  parish  or  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Paroxysmic  (par-oks-iz'mik),  a.  Character- 
ized or  accompanied  by  paroxysm;  resem- 
bling a  paroxysm ;  coming  by  violent  fits 
and  starts;  spasmodic. 

They  fancy  that  they  honour  inspiration  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  extraordinary  and parpxysmic. 
Kingsley. 

Paroxytone  (par-oks'i-ton),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  Greek  grammar  to  a  word  having 
the  acute  accent  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable. Also  used  as  a  noun  for  a  word  hav- 
ing its  acute  accent  so  placed. 

Parroter  (par'ot-er),  n.  One  who  parrots  or 
repeats  incessantly  what  he  has  learned  by 
rote;  one  who  servilely  adopts  the  language 
or  opinions  of  others.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Parthenogenetic  (parthe-no-je-nerik).  a, 
1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the 
nature  of  parthenogenesis.— 2.  Bora  of  a  vir- 
gin. 'A  parthenogenetic  deity. '  E.B.Tylor 

Partial,  o.  [add.]— Portia!  tones,  the  simple 
simultaneous  tones, that  is  the  fundamental 
tone  and  overtones  which  combine  to  form 
a  musical  sound,  and  to  which  the  timbre 
or  quality  of  the  sound  is  due.  See  TONE,  4. 

Partlculate,  a.  [add.]  Referring  to  or  con- 
sisting of  particles;  produced  by  particles, 
as  minute  germs,  &c.  'The  small-pox  is  a 
partmilate  disease.'  Prof.  Tyndalt. 

Paschalist  (pas'kal-ist),  n.  A  disputant  or 
controversialist  respecting  the  proper  day 
on  which  Easter  should  fall.  Milton. 

Paschite  (pasTdt),  n.    See   QUARTODECI- 

MASI. 

Pass,  »  [add.]  The  successful  or  satisfac- 
tory standing  or  going  through  an  examina- 
tion or  test,  as  by  a  pupil  in  a  school  before 
an  inspector,  or  by  a  university  student  who 
gets  over  his  examination  simply  without 
being  plucked. 

Passion-music  (pa'shon-mu-zik),  n.  Music 
set  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion  in 
the  Gospels. 

Passion-Sunday  (pa'shon-sun-da),  n.  The 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Past -master  (past'mas-ter),  n.  One  who 
has  occupied  the  office  or  dignity  of  master, 
especially  in  such  bodies  or  societies  as  Free- 
masons, Oddfellows,  Good  Templars,  Ac.; 
hence,  fig.  one  who  has  experience  in  his 
particular  craft  or  business. 

Pastoralize  (pas'tor-al-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  the 
subject  or  theme  of  a  pastoral;  to  celebrate 
in  a  pastoral  poem.  E.  B.  Browning. 

Patena  (pa-te'na),  n.  A  name  given  in  Cey- 
lon to  open  grassy  areas  in  the  hilly  or 
mountainous  parts  encircled  by  forests.  Sir 
J.  B.  Tennent. 

Paternoster,  n.  [add  ]  A  name  given  by 
anglers  to  a  line  to  which  hooks  are  at- 
tached at  certain  intervals,  and  also  leaden 
beads  or  shots  to  sink  it:  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  the  beads  to  those  of  a  rosary. 
Kingsley. 

Fattened  (pat'end),  a.    Wearing  pattens. 

Wherever  they  went  some pattened girl  stopped  to 
courtesy.  Jane  Austen. 

Paulo-post-future  (pa'lo-post-fu-tur),  n. 
A  tense  of  Greek  verbs,  corresponding  to 
the  future  perfect. 

Pea-coat  (pe'kot);  n.  [See  PEA-JACKET.]  A 
loose  fitting  coat  of  heavy  woollen  material, 
and  resembling  a  short  top-coat.  Dickens 

Peacock  (pe'kok),  v.  I.  To  cause  to  strut  or 
pose  and  make  an  exhibition  of  one's  beauty, 
elegance,  or  other  fine  qualifications;  hence, 
to  render  proud,  vain,  or  haughty;  to  make 
a  display  of.  '  A  desire  only  to  please,  and 
as  it  were  peacock  themselves.'  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Tut.  he  was  tame  and  weak  enow  with  me. 
Till  peacocked  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing. 

Pearl,  n.  [add.]  One  of  a  series  of'bony"tu- 
bercles  which  form  a  rough  circle  round 
the  base  of  a  deer's  horn,  aud  called  collec- 
tively the  bur  or  burr. 

You  will  carry  the  horns  back  to  London.  .  .  . 
and  you  will  discourse  to  your  friends  of  the  span 
and  the  pearls  of  the  antlers.  W.  Black. 

Pearmonger  (par'mung-ger),  n.  A  dealer 
in  pears. 

Pert  as  a  pearmonger  I'd  be 
If  Molly  were  but  kind.  Cay. 

Pedantocracy  (pe-dan-tok'ra-si),  n.  [E.  pe- 
dant, and  Gr.  kratos,  power,  might.)  The 
government,  sway,  or  rule  of  a  pedant  or 
pedants;  the  supremacy  or  power  of  mere 
bookish  theorists:  a  system  of  government 
founded  on  mere  book  learning.  J.  S.  Mill. 


Pedomotive  (ped'o-mo-tiv).  a.  Moved, 
driven,  or  worked  by  the  foot  or  the  feet 
acting  on  pedals,  treddles,  or  the  like; 
operated  by  action  of  the  feet,  as  a  veloci- 
pede, &c. 

Peery  (pe'ri).  a.  Inclined  to  look  narrowly, 
sharply,  and  cautiously;  inquisitive;  pry- 
ing; cautious. 

I  am  not  a  person  to  betray  people,  but  you  are  so 
shyand^fpry.  Fielding. 

From  her  twisted  mouth  to  her  eyes  so  peery, 
Each  queer  feature  asked  a  query.  Hood. 

Pela(pc-'la),  ».  Same  as  Chinese  If'ax.  See 
WAX-omoT. 

Pendulate  ( pen  'du-lat ),  v.i.  To  be  so  sus- 
pended from  a  fixed  point  as  to  swing  freely 
backwards  and  forwards ;  to  swing ;  to 
dangle. 

The  ill-starred  scoundrel  pendulates  between  Hea- 
ven and  Earth,  a  thing  rejected  of  both.     Carlyle. 

Pennied  (peu'nid),  a.  Having  or  possessed 
of  a  penny. 

The  one-fen>iie4  boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

ll'ordsTvorth. 

Pentadelphous  (pen-ta-del'fus),  a.  [Gr. 
pnite,  five,  and  adelphos,  brother.]  In  bat. 
having  the  filaments  or  stamens  arranged 
in  groups  or  divisions  of  five. 

Penwiper  (pen'wi-per).  71.  A  fancy  orna- 
ment of  patchwork,  cloth,  &c.,  for  cleaning 
pens  of  ink.  Simmonds. 

Pepper-and-salt  (pep'per-and-salt),  a.  A 
term  applied  to  a  fabric  with  a  light  ground 
colour  (as  white,  drab,  gray,  &c.)  ticked  or 
dotted  with  black,  brown,  or  like  dark  col- 
our. '  A  short-tailed  pepper-and-salt  coat. ' 
Dickens.  '  AmSLuin&  pepper-and-salt  dress.' 
George  Eliot. 

Pepticity  (pep  tis'i-ti),  n.  The  state  of  being 
peptic;  good  digestion;  eupepsia.  'A  most 
cheery,  jovial,  buxom  countenance,  radiant 
v:\0\pepticity.'  Carlyle. 

Peptone  (pep'ton), n.  [Gr.peptd.  to  digest.) 
The  substance  into  which  the  nitrogenous 
elements  of  the  food  (such  as  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  4c. )  are  converted  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Peregrinity,  n.  [add.]  Wandering;  travel; 
journey. 

A  new  removal,  what  we  call '  his  third  peregrinity,' 
had  to  be  decided  on.  Carlyle. 

Perfumy  (per-fu'mi  or  per'fu-mi),  o.  Hav- 
ing a  perfume;  odorous;  sweet-scented. 
'Perfumy  breath.'  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Periastral  (per-i-as'tral),  o.  [Gr.  peri,  about, 
and  astron,  a  star.]  About  or  among  the 
stars.  'Comets  in  periastral  passage.'  R. 
A.  Proctor. 

Perichondritis  ( pert-kon-drT'tis ),  n.  In- 
flammation of  the  perichondrium. 

Perispore  (per  i-spor),  n.  In  bot.  the  outer 
covering  of  a  spore. 

Perissad  (pe-ris'sad),  a.  [Gr.  perissos,  odd, 
not  even.  ]  In  chem.  being  of  unequal  equiv- 
alence; a  term  applied  to  an  element  which 
combines  with  odd  numbers  of  atoms  only 

Perspirate  (per'spir-at),  v.i.  To  perspire; 
to  sweat. 

I  perspirate  from  head  to  heel.          Thackeray. 

Perspire,  v.i.    [add.]    tTo  breathe  or  blow 

through.     'What  gentle  winds  perspire!' 

Herrick. 
Persuadableness  ( per-swad'a-bl-nes ),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  persuadable ; 

a  complj-ing  disposition. 

He  might  mean  to  recommend  her  as  a  wife  by 
showing  her  Persuadableness.  Jane  Austen. 

Pessimistic  (pes  si-mist'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of 
pessimism ;  as,  the  pessimistic  theory  or 
doctrine. 

Pestful  (pest'ful),  a.  Pestiferous;  pestilen- 
tial. 'Long  and  pestful  calms.'  Coleridge. 

Petroglyphic  (pet-ro-glif'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characterized  by  petroglyphy ;  as,  a 
petroglyphic  inscription. 
Petroglyphy  (pet-rogli-fl),  n.  [Gr.  petros, 
a  stone,  and  glypho,  to  carve,  to  sculpture.] 
The  art  or  operation  of  carving  inscriptions 
and  figures  on  rocks  or  stones. 

Petro-stearlne  (pet-ro-ste'a-rin),  n.  [Gr. 
petros,  a  rock,  and  stear,  tallow.]  Mineral 
stearine;  ozocerite. 

Phacoid  (fa'koid),  a.  [Gr.  phake,  a  lentil, 
and  eidos,  resemblance.  ]  Resembling  a  len- 

Phenomenal,  a.  [add.]  So  surprising  or 
extraordinary  as  to  arrest  the  attention; 
extremely  remarkable  or  extraordinary;  of 
rare  or  superior  quality  or  excellence;  strik- 
ing; as,  a  brain  of  phenomenal  size. 

Philanderer  (fi-lan'der-er),  71.  One  who 
philanders;  a  male  flirt.  The  Oxford  phi- 
landerers.' Kingsley. 


Philatelist  (fl-lat'e-list),  n.  A  collector  of 
postage-stamps  as  objects  of  curiosity  or 
interest. 

Philately  (fl-lat'e-li),  n.  [Said  to  be  from 
Gr.  philos,  loving,  and  atelcia,  exemption 
from  tax.]  The  collection  of  postage-stamps, 
especially  of  rare  or  foreign  issues,  as  objects 
of  curiosity. 

Philistine,  n.  [add.]  1.  A  person  who  in 
all  probability  would  do  one  an  injury ;  an 
unsparing  foe ;  an  enemy.  —  2.  A  bailiff  or 
catchpole. 

He  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(which  is  the  name  given  by  the  faithful  to  bailiffs). 
Fielding. 

Philogynist  (fl-loj'i-nist),  n.  [Gr.  philot, 
loving,  and  gyne,  a  woman.  ]  A  lover  or 
friend  of  women ;  one  who  maintains  that 
the  highest  type  of  humanity  is  found  in 
women.  Uuxhy. 

Philosophedom  ( fil'o-sof-dum ),  71.  The 
region,  realm,  or  province  of  philosophism, 
or  of  the  philosophes ;  philosophes  collec- 
tively ;  philosophism.  '  Eleutheromaniac 
philosophedom.'  Carlyle. 
Phlogosis  (flo-gd'sis),  n.  [Gr.  phlox,  plilor*. 
llame.  ]  In  med.  external  or  erysipelatous 
inflammation. 

Phlogotic  (flo-got'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature  of  phlo- 
gosis;  inflammatory. 

Phonographer,  n.  [add.]  One  who  uses 
or  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  phono- 
graph. 

Phonography,  71.  [add.]  The  art  of  using 
or  registering  by  means  of  the  phonograph; 
also,  the  construction  of  phonographs. 
Phonoscope  (fo'no-skop),  n.  [Gr.  phone,  a 
voice,  a  sound,  and  skopeo,  to  view.  ]  An  in- 
strument for  producing  figures  of  light  from 
vibrations  of  sound  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  It  consistsessentially  of  three  parts, 
an  induction-coil,  a  rheotome  or  interrupter, 
and  a  rotary  vacuum-tube.  The  action  of 
the  instrument  is  as  follows :  sounds  from 
the  voice  or  other  sources  produce  vibra- 
tions on  the  diaphragm  of  the  interrupter, 
which,  being  in  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
induction-coil,  induce  at  each  interruption 
a  current  in  the  secondary  coil,  each  vibra- 
tion being  made  visible  as  a  flash  in  the 
vacuum-tube.  The  tube  revolving  all  the 
time  at  a  constant  speed  the  flashes  produce 
a  symmetrical  figure  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  the  number  of  such  spokes  or  radii 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  the  interrupter  during  a  revolution  of 
the  tube;  and  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
being  varied  to  any  extent  according  to  the 
sounds  produced  the  figures  will  be  corre- 
spondingly varied.  The  same  sounds  always 
produce  the  same  figures  provided  the  revo- 
lution be  constant. 

Photochemistry  (fo-to-kem'ist-ri),  n.  [Gr. 
phos,  photos,  light,  and  E.  chemistry.]  That 
branch  of  chemistry  which  treats  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  especially  of  solar 
littht. 

Photochromy  (fo-tok'ro-mi),  71.  [Gr  phos, 
photos,  light,  and  chroma,  colour.]  The  art 
or  operation  of  reproducing  colours  by  pho- 
tography, or  of  producing  photographic  pic- 
tures in  which  the  originals  are  represented 
in  their  natural  colours. 
Photo-electric  (fo't6-e-lek"trik),  a.  Acting 
by  the  combined  operation  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity; producing  light  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity ;  an  epithet  applied  to  apparatus  for 
taking  photographs  by  electric  light,  and 
to  a  lamp  whose  illuminating  power  is  pro- 
duced by  electricity. 

Photographically  (fo-to-grafik-al-li),  atlr. 
In  a  photographic  manner;  by  means  of 
photography. 

Photolithograph  (fo-to-lith'o-graf),  n.    A 
picture  produced  by  photo-lithography. 
Photologist  (fo-tol'o-jist),  n.    One  who  de- 
votes himself  to  the  study  or  exposition  of 
the  laws  or  theory  of  light. 
Photometrician(fo-tom'e-tri"shan),  n.  One 
engaged  in  the  scientific  measurement  of 
light.     It.  A.  Proctor. 

Photomicrograph  (fo-to-mi'kro-graf),  71.  A 
picture  taken  by  photo-micrography. 
Photpphone  (fo'to-fon),  n.  [Gr.  phos,  pho- 
tos, light,  &n&  phone,  a  voice,  a  sound.]  An 
instrument  for  reproducing  sound  by  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  a  beam  of  light.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  apparatus  consists  of 
a  plane  mirror  of  some  flexible  material 
upon  which  a  powerful  beam  of  light  Is  con- 
centrated, and  the  voice  of  a  speaker  directed 
against  the  back  of  this  mirror  throws  the 
beam  of  light  reflected  from  its  surface  into 
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undulations,  which  itre  received  on  a  para- 
liolk-  reflector  at  any  distance  to  which  the 
light  can  he  thrown,  and  are  centred  on  a 
sensitive  selenium  cell  in  connection  with  a 
telephone,  which  reproduces  in  articulate 
speech  the  undulations  set  up  in  the  beam 
of  light  by  the  voice  at  the  transmitting 
end.  Thus,  without  any  connecting  wire, 
messages  have  been  transmitted  over  mo- 
derate distances. 

Pliotophonic  (fo-tS-fon'ik),  a.     Pertaining 
tn  or  produced  by  the  photophone. 
Photophony  ( fo  tof'o-ni ),  n.    The  art  or 
practice  of  using  the  photophone. 
PhOtOtypy  (fo-tot'i-pi),  n.     The  art  or  pro- 
cess of  producing  phototypes. 
Phraseman  (fraz'man),  n.  One  who  habitu- 
ally repeats  mere  unmeaning  phrases,  sen- 
tences, or  the  like;  one  who  uses  a  set  form 
of  words  without  regard  to  their  import. 
'A  fluent  phraseman.'    Coleridge. 
Phycography  (fi-ko^'ra-n),  n.     A  scientific 
or  systematic  description  of  algae  or  sea- 
weeds. 

Phyllophyte  (fil'lo-fit),  n.  [Or.  phyllon,  a 
leaf,  and  phyton,  a  plant.]  SeeCORHOPHYTE. 
Physlclst,n.  [add.]  In  biol  one  who  seeks 
to  explain  fundamental  vital  phenomena 
upon  purely  physical  or  chemical  principles; 
one  who  holds  that  life  is  a  form  of  energy 
due  simply  to  molecular  movements  taking 
place  in  the  ultimate  molecules  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, and  capable  of  correlation  with  the 
ordinary  physical  and  chemical  forces:  op- 
posed to  Vitalist.  II.  A.  Nicholson. 
Physico-chemical  (flz'ik-o-kem"i-kal),  a. 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  both  physics  and 
chemistry;  produced  by  combined  physical 
and  chemical  action  or  forces. 
Physlolatry  (flz-i-ol'a-tri),  n.  [Gr.  phi/sis, 
nature,  and  latreia,  worship.)  The  worship 
of  the  powers  or  agencies  of  nature;  nature 
worship.  '  A  pantheistic  philosophy  based 
on  the  physiolatry  of  the  Vedas.'  Prof.  M. 
Williams. 

Phytochlor  (fi'to-klor),  n.  [Gr.  phyton,  & 
plant,  and  chKros,  green.]  Same  as  Chloro- 
phyll. 

Phytpphagy  (fi-tof  a-ji),  n.    The  eating  or 
subsisting  upon  plants. 
Phyto-physiology  (fi't6-flz-i-ol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
phyton,  a  plant,  and  E.  physiology.}    The 
physiology  of  plants;  vegetable  physiology. 
Piazzian  (pi-az'zi-an),  a.    Pertaining  to,  re- 
sembling,  or   characteristic   of   a   piazza. 
•  Where  .  .  .  Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in 
far  piazzian  line.'    Keats. 
Piccaninny  (pik'a-nin-i),  n.    Same  as  Picka- 
ninny. 

Pick,  i>.  i.  [add.  ]— To  pick  up,  to  improve  in 
health;  to  acquire  fresh  strength,  vigour, 
or  the  like;  to  get  stouter;  to  improve  gen- 
erally. [Colloq.] 

Pick-me-up  (pik'me-up),  n.  Anythingtaken 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system  after  exces- 
sive drinking;  a  remedy  for  the  after  effects 
of  intoxication.  [Colloq.] 
Pill  (pil),  v.t.  To  reject  by  vote;  to  black- 
ball. [Club  slang.) 

He  was  coming  up  for  election  at  Bay's,  and  wa 
as  nearly  pitied  as  any  mail  1  ever  knew. 

Thackeray. 

PilulOUS  (pil'u-Ius),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  pill ;  hence,  small,  inconsider- 
able; trifling. 

Has  any  one  ever  pinched  into  its  pilnloits  small- 
ness  the  cobweb  of  pre-matrimonial  acquaintance- 
ship? George  Eliot. 

Pin,  n.  [add.]— Pins  and  needles,  the  prick- 
ing, thrilling,  tingling  sensation  attending 
the  recovery  of  circulation  of  a  benumbed 
limb.  'Pins  and  needles  after  numbness.' 
George  Eliot. 

Pinchcommons  t  (pinsh'kom-monz),  n.  A 
miserly  person;  a  niggard;  a  miser.  Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Pin-drop  (pin'drop),  a.    So  still  or  pro- 
found that  a  pin  might  be  heard  dropping. 
A  fin-drop  silence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place. 

L.  Hunt. 

Ping  (ping),  v.  i.  To  produce  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  rifle  bullet  on  being  discharged 
and  striking  a  hard  object. 

Pistoleer  (pis'to-ler),  n.  [On  the  type  of 
cannoneer.}  One  who  fires  or  uses  a  pistol; 
hence,  a  duellist.  'The  Chalk  Farm  pis- 
toleer.'  Carlyle. 

Pivot  (piv'ot),  v.t.  To  place  on  a  pivot;  to 
furnish  with  a  pivot. 

Placement  (plas'ment),  n.  The  act  of  plac- 
ing or  of  putting  in  a  certain  spot  or  posi- 
tion. 

Planzency  (plan'jen-si),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  plangent;  a  dashing  or 
beating  with  noise. 


Planometry  (pla-nom'et-ri),  n.  The  act  of 
measuring  or  gauging  plane  surfaces;  the 
art  or  act  of  using  a  planometer. 

Platform  (platform  i,  v.t.  l.t  To  make  or 
draw  a  plan  or  sketch  of;  to  plan. 

Some  ...  do  not  think  it  for  the  ease  of  their  in- 
consequent opinions  to  grant  that  church  discipline 
is  platformcd  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  men.  Milton. 

2.  To  lay  or  rest  as  on  a  platform.  'Plat- 
forming  his  chin  on  the  palm  left  open.'  K. 
B.  Browning. 

Platinotype  (plat'in-o-tip),  n.  [Plati/unn 
and  type.]  A  process  of  taking  photographs 
in  which  the  paper  is  coated  with  platinum 
chloride  and  ferric  oxalate;  when  exposed 
to  the  light  under  a  negative  and  subse- 
quently immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  potas- 
sic  oxalate,  the  metal  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion corresponding  to  the  action  of  the 
light.  The  picture  is  then  finished  by  sim- 
ply washing  in  slightly  acidulated  water. 
Plaudt  (plad),  v.t.  (L.  plaudo,  to  applaud.] 
To  applaud.  '  ^landing  our  victorie  and 
this  happie  end.'  Chapman. 
Play,  v.t.  [add.]—  To  be  played  out,  to  have 
come  to  the  end  of  one's  strength  or  re- 
sources; to  be  exhausted  in  energy,  power, 
or  means;  to  be  unable  to  do  more.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Playa  (pla'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  shore,  strand,  beach, 
from  L.  plaga,  region.  ]  A  term  applied  to 
the  broad  level  tracts  in  the  plains  and 
deserts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
where  water  accumulates  after  rains,  and 
which  afterward  become  dry  by  evaporation. 
They  are  also  called  salt  lakes,  from  the 
nitrous  efflorescence  with  which  they  are 
often  covered  when  dry,  and  which  at  a 
distance  frequently  leads  the  traveller  to 
believe  they  are  basins  of  water. 
Play-actoiism  (pla-ak'ter-izm),  n.  The  pro- 
fession, habits,  manner,  style,  or  the  like, 
of  a  play-actor;  a  stilted,  stagey,  theatrical, 
affected  style  or  manner;  histrionism.  '  A 
trifleofuneonsciousptai/-actorisminlrving's 
way  of  preaching.'  Carlyle. 
Pleasureless  (plezh'ur-les),  a.  Devoid  of 
pleasure;  without  pleasure  or  enjoyment; 
having  no  pleasure.  'Sliding  into  that  plea- 
sureless  yielding  to  the  small  solicitations 
of  circumstance.'  George  Eliot. 
Pleasurer  (plezh'ur-er),  n.  One  who  is  bent 
on  enjoying  himself;  a  pleasure  seeker.  'The 
Sunday  pleasurers.'  Dickens. 
Plebs  (plebz),  n.  [L.  ,  a  collective  noun  sing. 
like  'people.']  The  common  people;  the 
plebeians;  the  populace. 
Plenipo  (plen'i-po).  n.  A  contraction  of 
Plenipotentiary.  '  The  plenipos  have  signed 
the  peace.'  Vanbrngh. 
Pleonast  (ple'o-nast),  n.  One  guilty  of 
pleonasm;  one  who  uses  more  words  than 
is  necessary.  '  The  mellifluous  pleonait  .  .  . 
oiling  his  paradox  with  fresh  polysyllables.' 
C.  Reade. 

Plod  (plod),  v.t.  To  go  or  walk  over  in  a 
heavy  labouring  manner;  to  accomplish  by 
heavy  toilsome  walking  or  exertion.  '  If 
one  of  mean  affairs  may  plod  it  (the  way)  in 
a  week.'  Shak. 

Plook  (plok),  ?i.    A  pimple.    [Scotch.] 
Plooky  (plo'ki),  a.    Covered  with  plooks  or 
pimpfes;  pimpled.    [Scotch.] 

His  face  was  as  flacky  as  a  curran'  bun.     Call. 

Plousiocracy  (plou-si-ok'ra-si),  ».  [Gr. 
ploiisios,  a  wealthy  person,  and  krated,  to 
rule  ]  Government  by  the  wealthy  classes; 
lutocracy;  also,  people  of  great  wealth  aud 
influence  generally. 

To  say  a  word  against  .  .  .  any  abuse  which  a 
rich  man  inflicted  and  the  poor  man  suffered  was 
treason  against  the  plousiocracy.  Sydney  Smith. 

Ploverspage  (pluv'erz-paj),  n.  Same  as 
Dunlin:  so  called  from  being  often  seen  in 
company  with  the  plover. 

Plucked  (plukt),  a.  Endowed  with  pluck 
or  courage  ;  having  a  heart  or  temper  of 
such  or  such  a  character.  [Colloq.] 

Shall  I  break  off  with  the  finest  girl  in  England, 
and  the  best  flacked  one  1  Thackeray. 

A  very  sensible  man,  and  has  seen  a  deal  of  life 
but  a  terrible  hard  //woferf  one.  .  .  .  Be  hanged 
jf  'i  don't  think  he  has  a  thirty-two  pound  shot  under 
his  ribs  instead  of  a  heart.  A  titfstty. 

Plumbless  (plumles).  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  measured  or  sounded  with  a  plumb- 
line;  unfathomable.  '  The  plumbless  depths 
of  the  past.'  Dickens. 

Plume-bird  (plumTjerd),  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Epimachus.  See  EPIMACHIN^E. 

Plummy  (plum'i),  o.  Resembling  or  con- 
sisting of  plums;  hence,  fig.  desirable;  good; 
nice-  probably  having  in  this  sense  allusion 
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to  the  colloquial  meaning  of  plum.  See 
PLUM,  S. 

The  poets  have  made  tragedies  enough  about 
signing  one's  self  over  to  wickedness  for  the  sake  of 
getting  something  plummy.  George  Kliot. 

Plus,  [add.]  This  word  is  frequently  used  ad- 
verbially, with  the  signification  of  in  addi- 
tion to,  with  the  addition  of;  as,  his  success 
is  due  not  to  ability  alone,  but  to  ability 
plus  impudence.  As  an  adjective  it  is  used 
for  positive,  in  opposition  to  negative. 

Success  goes  invariably  with  a  certain  plus  or  posi- 
tive power.  £tntrso>i. 

Plushy  (plush'i),  a.  Consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling plush  ;  shaggy  and  soft.  '  The 
damp  gravel  and  plituhy  lawn.'  H.  Kings- 
ley. 

Plutarchy  (plo'ttir-ki),  n.  Same  as  Pluto- 
cracy. Sovthey. 

Plutocrat  (plo'to-krat).  n.  One  who  governs, 
rules,  or  sways  a  community  or  society  by 
virtue  of  his  wealth;  a  person  possessing 
power  or  influence  solely  or  mainly  owing 
to  his  riches.  '  The  tyrants  of  the  earth,  the 
plutocrats  and  bureaucrats,  the  money- 
changers and  devourers  of  labour.'  Kings- 
ley. 

Plutocratic  (plb-to-krat'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  plutocracy  or  a 
plutocrat;  as,  a  plutocratic  government; 
plutocratic  ideas. 

Pococurante  (p6'ko-kb-ran"ta),  n.  [It.  poco, 
little,  and  euro,  to  care.]  A  person  charac- 
terized by  want  of  care,  interest,  attention, 
or  the  like;  an  apathetic,  careless,  indiffer- 
ent person. 

Leave  we  my  mother  (truest  of  all  the  pococurantes 
of  her  sex)  careless  about  it,  as  about  everything  else 
in  the  world  which  concerned  her.  Sterne. 

Pococurantism  (pp'ko-kb-rant"izm),n.  The 
character,  disposition,  or  habits  of  a  poco- 
curante; extreme  indifference,  apathy,  or 
carelessness.  '  Yawning  impassivities,  poco- 
curantisms.'  Carlyle. 

Poeticule  (po-et'i-kul),  n.  [L.  poeta,  a  poet, 
and  the  dim.  term,  -culus.}  A  petty,  sorry, 
mean,  or  wretched  poet;  a  poetaster.  'The 
rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  poeticules  who 
decompose  into  criticasters.'  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne. 

Poke,",  [add.]  A  poke-bonnet.  'A  gray 
frieze  livery  and  a  straw  poke,  such  as  my 
aunt's  charity  children  wear. '  George  Eliot. 

Poker-painting  (pok'er-pant-ing),  n.  The 
art  or  process  of  producing  poker-pictures; 
xylopyrography. 

Polish,  a.  [add.]  A  name  applied  to  a 
variety  of  the  game  of  draughts  played  on 
a  board  containing  100  squares,  the  two 
players  having  twenty  pieces  each.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  game  also  in  that  the 
single  pieces  can  capture  backwards  and 
the  'crowned'  pieces  can  move  the  whole 
length  of  the  diagonal  lines  if  unoccupied 
by  other  pieces. 

Can  you  play  at  draughts, polish,  or  chess? 

Henry  Krooke. 

Pollarchy  (pol'ar-ki),  n.  [Gr.  hoi  polloi,  the 
many,  and  archl,  rule.]  The  rule  of  the 
many;  government  by  the  mob  or  masses. 
'A  contest  .  .  .  between  those  representing 
oligarchical  principles  and  the  pollarchy.' 
W.  H.  Russell. 

Polyantheat  (po-li-an'the-a),  n.  [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  A  common- 
place book  containing  many  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric, eloquence,  &c.  Stilton. 
Polygenist  (po-lij'e-nist),  n.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  polygen- 
esis,  or  in  that  of  polygeny ;  opposed  to  mono- 
genist.  Ency.  Brit. 

Polyplastic  (po-li-plas'tik),  a.    [Gr.  polys, 
many,  and  plastikos,  plastic.]     Having  or 
assuming  many  forms. 
Polystigmous  (po-li-stig'mus),  a.    In  bot. 
a  term  applied  to  a  flower  having  many 
carpels,  each  originating  a  stigma. 
Pomcerium  (po-me'ri-um),  71.   [L.  ]   In  Rom 
antiq.  the  open  space  left  free  from  build- 
ings within  and  without  the  walls  of  a  town, 
marked  off  by  stone  pillars,  and  consecrated 
by  a  religious  ceremony. 
Ponderate  (pon'der-»t),  v.i.  To  have  weight 
or  influence.     Carlyle. 

Ponerology  (po-ue-rol'o-Ji),  n.  [Gr.  ponfros. 
bad,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  In  theol.  the 
doctrine  of  wickedness. 
Pool  (pol),  v.  t.  and  »'.  To  contribute  an  equal 
share  in  money,  along  with  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  gaming  or  commer- 
cial speculation;  to  join  with  others  in  some 
speculation  or  transaction,  each  party  pay- 
ing his  due  share  or  stake  to  the  common 
fund. 
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Poppied  (pop'id).  «.  1.  Producing,  covered 
or  grown  over  with  poppies;  mingled  witl 
poppies;  as,  poppitrl  nelds.  '  Poppied  corn. 
Keats. — 2.  Made  ilmwsy  as  with  poppy 
juice  or  opium;  listless:  also,  produced  bj 
opium:  as.  poppied  sleep;  poppied  dreams. 

Porcelain-crab  (por'se-lan-krab),  n.  A  crab 
of  the  genus  Porcellana,  and  so  called  from 
its  shell,  which  is  as  smooth  and  polishec 
as  if  made  of  porcelain.  Several  species  art 
found  on  the  British  coasts,  the  most  inter 
esting  being  the  broad-claw  porcelain-crab 
taking  its  name  from  its  singular  flat  broat 
claws,  each  of  which  are  almost  the  size  o 
the  whole  body. 

Portcullis,  n.  [add.]  One  of  the  pursniv 
ants  of  the  English  College  of  Heralds,  and 
so  called  from  the  badge  he  wore. 

Post  (poz).  a.  A  contraction  of  Positive 
current  in  the  Queen  Anne  age. 

She  shall  dress  me  and  flatter  me,  for  I  will  be  flat 
tered.  that's  pos.  Addison. 

Pose  (poz),  v.t.  To  cause  to  assume  a  cer- 
tain posture ;  to  place  so  as  to  have  a  strik- 
ing effect. 

Posied  (po'zid),  a.  Inscribed  with  a  posy  or 
motto.  'Woven  hair  in  posted  lockets.'  Gay. 

Post,  v.t.  [add.]  To  raise  to  the  rank  bl 
post-captain;  to  make  a  post-captain  of. 

Whispers  were  afloat  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  prevented  him  from  being  posted. 
Marryat. 

Post-communion  (post-kom-mun'yon),  n. 
That  part  of  a  communion  service  which 
follows  af  ter  the  people  have  communicated. 

Postural  (pos'tu-ral),  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  posture. 

Potentiary  (po-ten'shi-a-ri),  n.  A  person 
invested  with  or  assuming  power;  one  hav- 
ing authority  or  influence. 

The  last  great  potentiary  had  arrived  who  was  to 
take  part  in  the  family  congress.  Thackeray. 

Pot-liquor  (pot'lik-er),  n.  The  liquor  in 
which  butcher-meat  has  been  boiled;  thin 
broth.  '  Allotting  to  every  portion  of  pork 
its  own  pot-liquor,  greens,  potatoes,  and 
even  mustard.'  Dickens. 

Pound  (pound),  c.t.  To  plod  heavily;  to 
walk  or  tread  laboriously.  '  A  fat  farmer, 
sedulously  pounding  through  the  mud.' 
Kingsley. 

Pourparler  (por-par-la),  n.  [Fr.,  from  pour, 
for.andporter,  to  speak.]  A  preliminary  con- 
ference of  a  more  or  less  informal  nature;  a 
consultation  tending  to  pave  the  way  to 
subsequent  negotiation. 

PracticaUze  (prak'ti-kal-iz),  v.t.  To  make 
practical;  to  convert  into  actual  work  or 
use.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Praemunire,  n.  [add.]  A  serious  or  awk- 
ward position;  a  scrape:  a  colloquialism  de- 
rived from  the  legal  penalties  attending  a 
pramunire.  Spelled  also  Premunire. 

If  the  law  finds  you  with  two  wives  at  once. 
There's  a  shrewd premnnire.         Massinger. 
I'm  in  such  a  fright!  the  strangest  quandary  and 
premitnirel  Congreve. 

Pragmatizer  (prag-ma-tiz'er),  n.  One  who 
is  pragmatical;  one  who  takes  a  low,  gross, 
or  material  view  of  things. 

The  Pragmatizer  is  a  stupid  creature;  nothing  is 
too  beautiful  or  too  sacred  to  be  made  dull  and  vulgar 
by  his  touch.  E.  R.  Tylor. 

Prairie-chicken  (pra'ri-chik-en),  n.  Same 
as  Prairie-hen. 

Prandial  (pran'di-al),  o.  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  a  feast,  dinner,  or  meal  in  gen- 
eral. 

Precisionize  (prs-si'zhqn-iz),  n.  t.  To  render 
precise;  to  give  precision  to;  to  state  with 
precision  or  accuracy. 

What  a  pity  the  same  man  does  not  .  .  .  precition- 
ize  other  questions  of  political  morals. 
__  Sir  G.  C.  LeTtiit. 

Preconscious  (pre-kon'shus),  o.  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  a  state  anterior  to  conscious- 
ness. 

Prelatial  (pre-la'shi-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  prelate;  episcopal.  'Prelatial  purple'' 
Disraeli. 

Premetallic  (pre-me-tal'ik),  a.  Pertaining, 
relating  to,  or  characteristic  of  that  period 
of  man's  history  during  which  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  working  metals,  and 
when  his  arms,  implements,  ornaments, 
Ac.,  were  formed  of  wood,  stone,  bone,  and 
the  like;  such  period  being  usually  called 
the  stone  age.  Dr.  Wilson. 

Presclentiflc  (pre'si-en-tif'ik),  a.  Anterior 
to  the  era  of  science;  relating  or  pertaining 
to  a  period  before  the  sciences  were  pro- 
perly studied,  or  scientific  modes  of  inves- 
tigation were  understood.  '  Prescientific 
man.'  Nineteenth  Century. 


Prescribe,  r(    [add.]    fTo  write  before;  to 

write  at  the  beginning;  to  prefix  in  writing. 

Chapman. 
Press-man,  n.  [add.]    A  man  engaged  iu 

pressing  or  in  working  any  kind  of  press,  as 

a  wine-press  or  the  like. 

Only  one  path  to  all.  by  which  ^imprest-men  came 
In  time  of  vintage.  Chapm.ui. 

Press-master  (pres'mas-ter),  n.  The  officer 
in  command  of  a  press-gang.  Tom  Brown 

Preternaturalism  (pre-tcr-natu-ral-izm), 
/!.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  preter- 
natural; preternaturalness.  Carlyle 

Preternuptial  (pre-ter-nup'shal),  a.  Be- 
yond what  is  permitted  by  the  nuptial  or 
marriage  tie;  hence,  euphemistically,  adul 
terous. 

Nay.  poor  woman,  she  by  and  by,  we  find,  takes 
up  with  prettrnnptial  persons.  Carlyle. 

Previse  (pre-viz'),  v.t.  To  warn  or  inform 
beforehand;  to  forewarn. 

Mr.  Pelham  .  .  .  has  prevised  the  reader  that  Lord 
Vincent  was  somewhat  addicted  to  paradox. 

Lfi.  Lytton. 

Prian  (pri'an),  n.     Same  as  Pryan. 

Pridian  (pri'di-an),  a.  [L.  pridianus,  from 
prims,  before,  and  dies,  day.  J  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  previous  day;  yesterday's. 
'Breakfast  in  bed,  sure  sign  of  j>r&ftan  in- 
toxication.' Thackeray 

Priest  (prest),  t'.(.  To  ordain  to  the  order 
of  priesthood;  to  make  a  priest  of. 

Priest  (prest),  ».i.  To  hold  the  office  or 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  priest. 

Honour  God,  and  the  bishop  as  high-priest,  bear- 
ing the  image  of  God  according  to  his  ruling,  and  of 
Christ  according  to  his priesting.  Milton. 

Priggish,  a.  [add.]    Dishonest;  thievish. 

Every  prig  is  a  slave.  His  own  priggish  desires 
.  .  betray  him  to  the  tyranny  of  others.  Fielding. 

Priggism,  n.  [add.]  The  condition,  habits, 
actions,  or  the  like,  of  a  prig  or  thief;  thiev- 
ishness;  rogueny. 

How  unhappy  is  the  state  of  priggisrnl  how  im- 
possible for  human  prudence  to  foresee  and  guard 
against  every  circumvention !  Fielding. 

PrinceWn,  Princelet  (prins'kin,  prins'let), 
n.  A  young  or  little  prince;  a  petty  or  in- 
ferior prince.  'The  princekins  of  private 
life  who  are  flattered  and  worshipped.' 
Thackeray.  ' German princelets.'  Kingsley 

Prizeable  (priz'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  of  being 
prized  or  highly  valued  or  esteemed;  valu- 
able ;  estimable.  '  So  prudence  is  more 
prizeable  in  love.'  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Pro.  [add.]  —  Pro  and  con,  this  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to 
argue  or  debate  for  and  against,  to  deliber- 
ate upon,  to  consider  the  various  aspects  of 
and  the  like. 

A  man  in  soliloquy  reasons  with  himself  and  pros 
and  cons,  and  weighs  all  his  designs.  Congreve. 

Proclaimant  (pro-klam'ant),  n.  One  who 
proclaims;  a  proclaimer.  "The  first  pro- 
claimant  of  her  flight.'  E.  Bronte. 

Prodigalise  (prod'i-gal-iz),  v.  t  To  spend  or 
give  with  prodigality  or  profuseness ;  to 
lavish. 

Major  MacBlarney  prodigalises  his  offers  of  ser- 
vice in  every  conceivable  department  of  life 

Ld.  Lytlon. 

Product,  n.  [add.]  In  chem.  a  compound 
not  previously  existing  in  a  body,  but  formed 
during  decomposition:  contradistinguished 
from  educt  (which  see) 
Profanatory  (pro-fan'a-to-ri),  a.  Capable 
of  profaning  or  desecrating;  destructive  to 
sacred  character  or  nature;  apt  to  produce 
irreverence,  contempt,  or  the  like.  'So 
profanatory  a  draught.'  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Proker  (prok'er),  n.  That  which  prokes  or 
pokes;  particularly,  a  poker. 

Tlie  porter  .  .  .  snored  with  his  proper  in  his  hand. 
Cohnan  tke  younger. 

'rolegomenous  (pro-le -gom'e-nus),  a.  Pre- 
liminary; introductory;  prefatory.  'The 
proleaomenous  or  introductory  chapter.' 
Fielding. 

Prolix,  a.  [add.]  t  Having  material  length 
or  extension;  long,  in  a  concrete  or  material 
sense.  'A  most  prolix  beard  and  mus- 
tachios.'  Evelyn. 

Properly,  adn.  To  an  intense  degree;  quite; 
entirely;  exceedingly;  extremely.  'I  was 
properly  confounded.'  Pepyg. 

All  which  I  did  assure  my  lord  was  most  properly 
false,  and  nothing  like  it  true.  Pepys. 

Proposedlyt  (pro-poz'ed-li),  adv.  Design- 
edly; purposely. 

They  had  been  proposedly  planned  and  pointed 
against  him.  Sterne. 

Proppage  (prop'aj),  n.  That  which  props 
or  supports;  materials  for  propping. 

Hat  and  stick  were  his  proppage  and  balance- 
wheel.  Carlyle. 


Protectiveness  Cpro-tek'tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  protective. 

Deronda's  love  for  Mira  was  strongly  imbued  with 
that  blessed  protectivciiess.  Geot-^e  Eliot. 

Protractile  (pro-trak'til),  o.  Capable  of 
being  protracted,  lengthened,  or  thrust  for- 
ward. 

Protrudable  (pro-trod'a-bl),  o.  Capable  of 
being  protruded  or  thrust  out  or  forward. 

Pseudonymity(su-do-nim  i  ti). n.  The  state 
of  being  pseudonymous,  or  of  bearing  a 
false  name  or  signature;  the  act  or  practice 
of  writing  under  an  assumed  name.  C<m- 
temp.  Jiev. 

Psilosopher(sMos'o-f£r),n.  [Gr.psilos, bare, 
mere,  and  sophos,  wise.]  A  would-be  or 
pretended  philosopher;  a  sham  sage;  an 
incompetent  or  mean  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy. [Rare.] 

Psychogenesis  (sl-ko-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr. 
psyche,  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  genesis,  ori- 
gin.] The  origin  or  generation  of  the  mind 
as  manifested  by  consciousness 
Psychography  (si-kog  ra  fi), ».  [Or.  psycl,\ 
the  soul,  and  grapho,  to  write.]  Writing 
said  by  spiritualists  to  be  done  by  spirits ; 
spirit-writing. 

Psychologue  (si'ko-lopr),  n.  A  psychologist. 
Psychonosology  (si'ko  no-sol"o-ji),  n.  [Gr. 
psyche,  soul,  nvxos,  disease,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.) That  branch  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  classification 
of  mental  disease. 

Psychopathy  (si-kop'a-thi),  n.  [Gr.  psyche 
soul,  and  pathos,  suffering.]  Mental  disease. 
Psychopomp  (si'ko  pomp),  n.  [Gr.  psycho- 
pompos  —  psyche,  soul,  and  pompos,  a  con- 
ductor.] A  guide  or  conductor  of  spirits  or 
souls.  'Hermes.  ..  the psychopomp.'  Con- 
temp.  Ker. 

Pteraspis  (ter-as'pis),  n.  [Gr.  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  aapui,  a  shield.  ]  A  fossil  genus  of  placo- 
ganoid  fishes,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  the  middle  Devonian  and  lower 
Ludlow.  It  is  the  oldest  fossil  fish  known. 
Ptochogony  (to-kogVni),  n.  [Gr.  ptochos, 
a  beggar,  and  gone,  offspring,  race,  a  beget- 
ting.] The  production  of  beggars;  pau- 
perization. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  a 
ptochogony — a  generation  of  beggars. 

Sydney  Smith. 

Pucka  (puk'a),  o.  [Hind,  pakka,  ripe.] 
Solid;  substantial;  permanent.  SeeCUTCHA. 

Pug,  n.  [add.]  A  fox.  'Pug  is  well  out  of 
cover.'  MissEdgeu'orth.  ' Some  well-known 
haunts  of  pug.'  Kingsley. 

Punch-check  (punsh'chek),  n.  Same  as 
Bell-punch  (which  see  in  Supp.). 

Puristic,  Puristical  (pu-ris'tik,  pu-ris'tik- 
al),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  purism ; 
characteristic  of  a  purist.  '  Bentham's  pu~ 
ristical  wisdom.'  Prof.  Maurice. 

Purpoint  (per'point),  n.  Same  as  Pour- 
point.  •  The  jewelled  purpoints  of  the  cour- 
tiers.' J.  It.  Green. 

Puss-gentleman  (pus-jen'tl-man),  n.  An 
effeminate,  scented  dandy.  '  A  fine  puw- 
gentleman  that's  all  perfume.'  Cowper. 

Puttyer  (put'ti-er),  n.  One  who  putties; 
one  who  fills  up  or  cements  with  putty,  as 
a  glazier  or  the  like.  '  Cracked  old  houses 
where  the  painters  and  plumbers  &n&putty- 
ers  are  always  at  work.'  Thackeray. 

Puzzledom  (puz'1-dum).  n.  The  state  of 
being  puzzled;  bewilderment.  Richardson. 

Pyaemic  (pi-e'mik),  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  pyaemia;  characterized  by  or  of  the 
nature  of  pyaemia. 

Pyjama  (pi-ja'ma),  n.     A  kind  of  loose  ca- 
pacious trousers  or  drawers,  supported  by 
a  cord  tied  round  the  waist,  and  worn  in 
India.    Pyjamas  are  generally  made  of  a 
light  fabric,  such  as  silkor  cotton,  andsome 
are  made  to  cover  the  feet  entirely. 
Pyrolater  (pi-rol'a-ter),  n.    A  fire-worship- 
per.    Southey. 
Pyromagnetic  (pii^o-mag-nefik),  a.    [Gr. 

pyr,  pyros,  fire,  and  E.  magnetic.]    Having 

the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  when 

heated. 


Q. 

Quadrivalent  (kwod-riv'a-lent),  a.  [Qua- 
dn«  =  L.  quatuor,  four,  and  calens,  ralentin, 
ppr.  of  taleo,  to  be  worth.)  In  chem.  ap- 
plied to  an  atom  the  equivalence  of  which 
is  four,  or  an  element  one  atom  of  which  is 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not.  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abtme;       J',  So.  ley. 
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equivalent,  in  combination,  to  four  atoms 

nf  hydrogen;  tetradic;  tetratomic. 
Quadruplex  (kwod-rb'pleks),  a.     [Quadrus 
-  L.  quatuor,   four,  and  plicare,  to  fold.] 

Fourfold. 
Quaff  (kwaf),  n.    A  quantity  of  liquor  drunk 

at  once;  a  draught. 

Now  Alvirla  begins  her  oitajf 
And  drinks  a  full  carouse  unto  her  king.    Greene. 

Quaker-bird  (kwak'er-berd),  n.  A  name 
iiiven  to  a  species  of  albatross  (Diomedea 
ftdiyinosd),  chiefly  found  within  the  Antarc- 
tic circle,  and  so  called  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  brown  colour  of  its  plumage. 

Qualitatively  (kwol'i-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
qualitative  manner ;  as  regards  quality. 
Prof.  Tyndall. 

Qualm  (kwam),  r.  i.  To  feel  faint  or  sick;  to 
feel  compunction  or  remorseful  uneasiness. 

Let  Jesse's  sov'reign  flow'r  perfume  my  qitalming 
breast  QnarUs. 

Quandary  (kwon'da-ri  or  kwon-da'ri),  v.i. 
To  be  in  a  difllculty  or  uncertainty;  to  hesi- 
tate. 

He  quandaries  whether  to  go  forward  to  God,  or, 
with  Demas,  to  turn  back  to  the  world. 

Rev.  T.  Adams. 

Quatorzain  (ka-torz'an),  n,  [Fr.  quatorze, 
fourteen.  ]  A  stanza  or  poem  of  fourteen 
lines;  a  sonnet.  'Bequeath  your  crazed 
ifuatorzains  to  the  chandlers.'  Nash. 

Qiieencloni  (kwen'dum),  n.  The  condition 
or  character  of  a  queen;  queenlyrule,  power, 
or  dignity.  'Will  thy  queendom  all  lie  hid?' 
B.  B.  Browning. 

Queenlte  (kweult),  n.  A  partisan  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  her  quarrels  with  her  husband 
George  IV.  'Some  very  great  patriots  and 
Qtieenites.'  Southey. 

Queenlet  (kwen'let),  n.  A  petty  or  insigni- 
ficant queen.  '  Kinglets  and  queenlets  of  the 
like  temper.'  Carlyle. 

Queenliness  (kwen'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  queenly;  the  character- 
istics of  a  queen;  queenly  nature  or  quality; 
dignity;  stateliness. 

Queer  (kwgr),  v.t.    To  banter  or  play  upon; 
to  ridicule;  to  deride  or  sneer  at.     'Who 
queer  a  flat.'    Byron.    [Slang.] 
A  shoulder-knotted  puppy,  with  a  grin, 
Queering  the  threadbare  curate,  let  him  in. 

Co/man  the  younger, 

Queue  (ku),  v.  t  To  tie  or  fasten  in  a  queue 
or  pigtail. 

The  sons  in  short,  square-skirted  coats,  with  rows 
of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  gener- 
ally queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Irving. 

Quieten  (kwi'tn),  v.t.  and  i.  To  quiet;  to 
calm;  to  pacify;  to  become  quiet  or  still;  as, 
the  patient  quietened  after  a  time.  'To 
quieten  the  fears  of  this  poor  faithful  fel- 
low.' Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Quietism,  n.  [add.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  quiet;  quietness. 

He  ...  feared  that  the  thoughtlessness  of  my 
years  might  sometimes  make  me  overstep  the  limits 
of  quietism  which  he  found  necessary.  God-win. 

Quinquevalent,  Quinquivalent  (kwin- 
TswevVlent,  kwin-kwiv'a-Ient),  a.  [L.  quin- 
que,  five,  and  valens,  valentis,  ppr.  of  valeo. 
to  be  worth.]  In  chem.  capable  of  being 
combined  with  or  exchanged  for  five  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 

Quinze,  Quince  (kahz,  kwins),n.  [Fr.guinze, 
fifteen.]  A  game  of  cards  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  vingt-un,  only  the  object  is  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
without  exceeding  it. 

QuotaWlity  (kwot-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  The  capa 
bility  of  or  fitness  for  being  quoted. 

It  is  the  prosaicism  of  these  two  writers  (Cowper 
and  Moore)  to  which  is  owing  their  especial  qnota- 
bility.  Po 


R. 


Rabble  (rab'l),  v.t.  To  stir  and  skim  (melted 
iron)  with  a  rabble  or  puddling- tool. 

Rabioust  (rab'i-us),  a.  [L.  rabies,  rage.] 
Wild ;  raging;  fierce.  '  This  rabious  inva- 
der.' Danwl. 

Race-track  (ras'trak),  n.  The  track  or  path 
over  which  a  race  is  run;  a  race-course. 

Race- way  (ras'wa),  ».  Same  as  Mill-race. 
See  RACE,  6. 

Rack,  ".  [add.]— To  live  at  rack  and  man- 
yer,  to  live  sumptuously  and  recklessly 
without  regard  to  economy,  or  to  live  on  the 
best  at  free  cost. 

John  Lackland  .  .  .  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  St. 


Edmundsbury  Convent  (its  larders  namely  and  cel- 
lars) in  the  most  ruinous  way  by  living  at  rack  and 
manger  there,  Cartyle. 

Rack-pin,  Rack-stick  (rakpin,  rak'stik), 
n.  The  stick  or  pin  used  in  racking  the 
ropes  which  fasten  on  the  load  of  a  wagon, 
cart,  or  the  like. 

Raddle,  ».  [add.]  A  layer  of  raddle  or  other 
red  pigment. 

Some  of  us  have  more  serious  things  to  hide  than 
a  yellow  cheek  behind  a  raddle  of  rouge. 

Thackeray. 

Raddled  (rad'ld),  p.  and  a.  Smeared  or 
painted  with  raddle;  coarsely  rouged. 

Can  there  be  any  more  dreary  object  than  those 
whitened  and  raddled  old  women  who  shudder  at 
the  slips?  Thackeray. 

Raffaelesque  (raffa-el-esk),  a.  After  the 
manner  of  Raffaele,  the  celebrated  Italian 
painter;  according  to  the  principles  of  Raf- 
faelism.  Written  also  Raphaelesque. 

A  strange  opulence  of  splendour,  characterisable 
as  half-legitimate,  half-meretricious — a  splendour  ho- 
vering between  the  Raffaelesque  and  the  Japannish. 
Carlyle. 

Ragamuffin  (rag-a-muf'in),  a.  [See  the 
noun.]  Disreputable;  low;  base;  beggarly. 
'This  rOffamvMn  assembly.*  Graves. 

Raggery  (rag'er-i),  n.  Rags  collectively; 
raggedness.  '  Draped  in  majestic  raggery.' 
Thackeray, 

Raider  (ra'der),  n.  One  who  makes  a  raid; 
one  engaged  in  a  hostile  or  predatory  in- 
cursion. 

Railway,  n.  [add.]— Electric  railway.  See 
under  ELECTRIC  in  Supp.  —  Elevated  rail- 
way,  a  railway  the  track  of  which  is  so  ele- 
vated as  not  to  materially  interfere  with 
the  street  traffic  of  a  city.—  Underground 
railway,  a  railway  wholly  or  in  large  part 
beneath  the  street  surface  of  a  city.  See 
UNDERGROUND. 

Rain-band  (ran'band),  n.  A  dark  line  or 
baud  of  atmospheric  origin  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  being  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  by  aqueous 
vapour.  It  is  held  to  be  of  some  importance 
as  a  weather  predictor,  a  strong  rain-band 
showing  excess,  and  a  weak  rain-band  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Rake  (rak),  v.i.  To  fly  wide  of  the  quarry: 
said  of  a  hawk. 

Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art, 
Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash  and  lure. 
'  She  is  too  noble,  he  said,  '  to  check  at  pies. 
Nor  will  she  rake;  there  is  no  baseness  in  her.' 
Tennyson. 

Rakehellonian  (rak-hel-o'ni-an),  n.  [See 
RAKEHELL.]  A  wild  dissolute  fellow;  a 
rakehell.  '  Confess'd  a  beau,  and  admitted 
into  the  family  of  the  rakehellonians.'  Tom 
Brown, 

Rakery  (rak'er-i),  >i.  The  conduct  or  prac- 
tices of  a  rake;  dissipation. 

He  ...  instructed  his  lordship  in  all  the  rakery 
and  intrigues  of  the  lewd  town.  Roger  North. 
Rampageous  (ram-pa'jus),  a.  Unruly;  vio- 
lent; rampant;  rampacious.  'A  lion — a 
mighty,  conquering,  rampageous  Leo  Bel- 
gicus. '  Thackeray.  [Colloq.  ] 

There's  that  Will  Masltery,  sir,  as  is  the  rampage- 
ousest  Methodis  as  can  be.  George  Eliot. 

Ran  (ran),  n.  In  India,  a  waste  track  of 
land;  a  runn  (which  see).  Edwin  Arnold. 

Randomly  (ran'dum-li),  adv.  In  a  random 
manner;  at  hazard  or  without  aim  or  pur- 
pose. George  Eliot, 

Ranee,  Rani  (ran'e"),  n.  In  India,  same  as 
Rannee. 

Ransomable  (ran'sum-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  ransomed  or  redeemed,  aa  from  cap- 
tivity, bondage,  punishment,  or  the  like. 
Chapman. 

Rap  (rap),  v.i.  To  swear;  especially,  to  swear 
falsely.  [Old  slang.] 

It  was  his  constant  maxim  that  he  was  a  pitiful 
fellow  who  would  stick  at  a  little  rapping  for  his 
friend.  Fielding. 

Raphaelesque  (raf'fa-el-esk),  a.  Same  as 
Raffaelesqite. 

Raphia  (ra'fl-a),  n.  A  genus  of  palms  con- 
fined to  three  limited  but  widely  separated 
localities.  They  inhabit  low  swampy  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  or  river  banks 
within  the  influence  of  the  tides.  R.  Ruffla 
is  found  in  Madagascar  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  R.  vinifera  on  the  west  coast 
of  tropical  Africa  supplies  palm  wine,  and 
the  leaf-stalks  and  undeveloped  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. R.  tcedigera  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

See  J0PATI-PALM. 
Rascalism  (ras'kal-izm),  n.     The  practices 

or  qualities  of  a  rascal;  rascality.  Carlyle. 
Raspy  (ras'pi),  a.  Grating;  harsh;  rough. 

'A.  raspy  untamed  voice.'    Carlyle. 


Ratter,  n.  [add.]  One  who  deserts  his  as- 
sociates from  some  interested  motive ;  u 
rat.  '  The  ridicule  on  placemen  ratters  re- 
mains.' Miss  Edgeicorth. 

Rattery  (rat'er-i).  The  qualities  or  prac- 
tices of  a  ratter;  apostasy;  tergiversation. 
'  The  rattery  and  scoundrelism  of  public 
life.'  Sydney  Smith. 

Ravelment  (rav'el-ment),  n.  The  state  of 
being  ravelled;  entanglement;  perplexity. 
Carlyle. 

Readier  (rech'er),  n.  A  hyperbolical  repre- 
sentation; an  exaggeration;  a  stretcher. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  reacher,  which  another 
writeth  of  him,  that  'with  the  palms  of  his  hands  he 
could  touch  his  knees,  though  he  stood  upright.' 

Fuller. 

Realistically  (re-al-ist'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
realistic  manner;  in  a  manner  that  has  re- 
gard to  the  intrinsically  important,  not  the 
showy,  qualities  of  objects.  George  Eliot. 

Reanimate  (re-an'i-mat),  v.i.  To  revive;  to 
become  lively. 

'There  spoke  Miss  Beverleyt'  cried  Delvile.  re- 
animating at  this  little  apology.  Miss  Burney. 

Recalment  (re-kal'ment),  n.  Recall;  coun- 
termanding. Written  also  Recallment.  '  If 
she  wished  not  the  rash  deed's  recalment.' 
Browning. 

Receptiveness  (re-sep'tiv-nes),  n.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  receptive;  the  power 
or  readiness  to  receive;  receptivity. 

Recepti-ueness  is  a  rare  and  massive  power  like 
fortitude.  George  Eliot. 

Recess,  v.t.  [add.]  To  place  in  retirement; 
to  put  in  a  recess;  to  withdraw  from  notice. 

Behind  the  screen  of  his  prodigious  elbow  you  will 
be  comfortably  recessed  from  curious  im pertinents. 
Miss  EdgtTuorth. 

Rechauffe^  (ra-sho-fa),  n.  [Fr]  A  warmed- 
up  dish;  hence,  a  re-dressed  concoction  of 
old  materials;  a  stale  melange  of  old  matter. 
We  are  a  patient  law-abiding  people.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
this  virtue  confined  to  political  affairs.  We  suffer  old 
plots  willingly  in  novels,  and  endure  without  murmur 
rechauffes  of  the  most  ancient  stock  of  fiction. 

Sat.  Rev. 

Reckling  (rek'ling),  a.  [See  the  noun.] 
Small;  weak;  helpless. 

A  mother  dotes  upon  the  reckling  child 
More  than  the  strong.  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Reconnoitre  (rek-on-noi'ter),  n.  A  prelim- 
inary survey;  a  reconnaissance. 

Satisfied  with  his  reconnoitre,  Losely  quitted  the 
skeleton  pile.  Lord  Lytton. 

Redaction,  n.  [add.]  1.  The  staff  of  writers 
on  a  newspaper  or  other  literary  periodical; 
the  editorial  staff  or  department.— 2. t  The 
act  of  drawing  back;  a  withdrawal.  '  All  re- 
luctation  and  redaction.'  Bp.  Ward. 

Redo  (re-do'),  v.t.  To  do  over  again.  'We 
do  but  redo  old  vices.'  Sandys. 

Reef,",  [add.]  A  name  given  by  Australian 
gold  miners  to  a  gold-bearing  quartz  vein. 

Reel,  n.  [add.]— Reel  and  bead,  a  kind  of 
enriched  moulding  much  used  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  and,  with  various  mo- 
difications, in  other  stales.  It  consists  of 


Reel  and  Bead. 

a  series  of  bodies  resembling  reels  (or 
spindles)  and  beads  or  pearls  following  each 
other  alternately,  and  may  be  arranged  !u 
straight  or  in  curved  lines.  Called  also 
Spindle-bead. 

Reference  (ref'er-ens),  a.  Affording  infor- 
mation when  consulted.—  Reference  Bible,  a 
Bible  having  brief  explanations  and  refer- 
ences to  parallel  passages  printed  on  the 
margin.— Reference  books.  SeeBookoT  Work 
of  Reference  under  EEFERENCE,  n.— Refer- 
ence library,  a  library  containing  books 
which  can  be  consulted  on  the  spot:  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  lending  library. 

Reflame  (re-flam'),  v.i.  To  blaze  again;  to 
burst  again  into  flame. 

Stamp  out  the  fire,  or  this 

Will  smoulder  and  rfflamt,  and  burn  the  throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip.        Tennyson. 

ReflUOUSt  (reflu-Bs),  a.  Flowing  back;  re- 
fluent. 'Itefluous  tide  out  of  the  Dead  Sea.' 
Fuller. 

Refugeelsm  (ref-u-je'izm),  n.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  refugee. 

A  Pole,  or  a  Czech,  or  something  of  that  ferment- 
ing sort,  in  a  state  of  political  refitgctism. 

George  Eliot. 
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Refundment  (re-fund'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
refolding  or  returning  in  payment  or  com- 
pensation what  has  been  borrowed  or  taken; 
or  that  which  is  refunded.  Lamb. 

Regalia,  t  RegaliOt  (re-ga'li-a,  rC-gali-o),  n. 
A  oanquet  or  resale;  an  entertainment  or 
treat.  Written  also  Regalo.  Cotton;  Tom 
D'Urfey. 

Regalo  (re -ga'lo),  «.  See  REGALIA  above. 
//.  Walpole. 

Regnicide  (reg'ni-sid),  n.  [L.  regnum,  a 
kingdom,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.]  The  destroyer 
of  a  kingdom.  '  Regicides  are  no  less  than 
regnicides.'  Rev.  T.  Adams. 

Regrowth  (re-groth'),  n.  A  growing  again: 
a  new  or  second  growth.  Darwin. 

Rejuvenation  (re-ju'ven-a"shon),  n.  Same 
as  Rejuvenescence. 

Religiosity,  n.  [add.]    Religious  exercise. 

Soporific  sermons  .  .  .  closed  the  domestic  religi- 
ositifs  of  those  melancholy  days.  Southey. 

Remanatlon  ( re-man  -a  'shon),  ?i.  [L.  re, 
back,  and  mano,  to  flow.]  The  act  of  re- 
turning, as  to  its  source;  the  state  of  being 
re-absorbed;  re-absorption.  '  (Buddhism's) 
pantheistic  doctrine  of  emanation  and  re- 
manation.'  Macmillan's  Mag. 

Remead,  Remede  (re-med'),  n.  [See  REM- 
EDY.] Remedy ;  redress ;  help.  'Succour 
and  remede.'  Emerson.  Written  also  Re- 
meed,  Remeid.  [Old  English  or  Scotch.] 

The  town's  people  were  passing  sorry  for  bereaving 
them  of  their  arms  by  such  an  uncouth  slight, — but 
no  remead.  S folding. 

Remigable  (rem'i-ga-bl),  a.  [L.  remex,  re- 
inigis,  a  rower,  from  remus,  an  oar]  Cap- 
able of  being  rowed  upon ;  fit  to  float  an 
oared  boat.  'Remigable  marshes.*  Cotton. 

Reminiscentially  ( rem '  i-nis-en"shal  -  li ) , 
adv.  In  a  remimscential  manner;  by  way 
of  calling  to  mind. 

Reminiscitory  (rem-i-nis'si-to-ri),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  reminiscence  or  recollection; 
reminiscent. 

I  still  have  a  rcminiscitory  spite  against  Mr.  Job 
Jonson.  Lord  Lytton. 

Remonetisatlon  (re-mon'et-iz-a"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  monetising  again;  the  restoration 
of  bullion  as  the  legal  or  standard  money  of 
account. 

Remonetise  (re-mon'e-tiz"),  v.t.  To  restore 
to  circulation  in  the  shape  of  money;  to 
make  again  the  only  legal  orstandard  money 
of  account,  as  gold  or  silver  coin. 

Remonstrantly  (re-mon'strant-li),  adv.  In 
a  remonstrant  manner;  remonstratively. 
George  Eliot.  [Rare.] 

Remonstrative  (re-mon'stra-tiv),  a.  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  characterized  by  remon- 
strance; cxpostulatory;  remonstrant. 

Remonstratively  (re-mon'stra-tiv-li),  adv. 
In  a  remonstrative  manner;  remonstrantly. 

Remonstratory  (re-mon'stra-to-ri),  a.  Ex- 
postulatory;  remonstrative. 

'Come,  come,  Slices,'  said  the  Jew,  appealing  to 
him  in  a  remonstratory  tone.  Dickens. 

Remutation  (re-mu-ta'shon),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  changing  back;  alteration  to  a 
previous  form  or  quality. 

The  mutation  or  rarefaction  of  water  into  air  takes 
place  by  day.  the  remittation  or  condensation  of 
air  into  water  by  night.  SoittHty. 

Renunciance  (re-nun'si-ans),  n.  The  act  of 
renouncing;  renunciation. 

Each  in  silence,  in  tragical  renunciance,  did  find 
that  the  other  was  all  too  lovely.  CarlyU. 

Rep  (rep),n.  An  abbreviation  for  Reputation, 
formerly  much  used,  especially  in  the  as- 
severation upon  or  'pon  rep.  '  Worn  by 
dames  of  rep.'  Tom  D'Urfey. 

Do  you  say  it  upon  repl  Swift. 

In  familiar  writings  and  conversations  {some  of  our 
words)  often  lose  all  but  their  first  syllables,  as  in 
mob.,  rep.,  pos.,  incog.,  and  the  like.  Addison, 

Replume  (re-pluraO,  v.t.  To  rearrange;  to 
put  in  proper  order  again. 

The  right  hand  replumed 
His  black  locks  to  their  wonted  composure. 

Browning: 

Reprpbacy  (rep'ro-ba-si),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  a  reprobate;  wickedness; 
profligacy. 

'  I  should  be  sorry,'  said  he,  '  that  the  wretch  would 
die  in  his  present  state  of  reprobacy* 

Henry  Brooke. 

Reptonlze  (rep'ton-Iz),  v.t.  [From  Hum- 
phry Repton  (1752-1818),  author  of  works  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  landscape-gar- 
dening. ]  To  lay  out,  as  a  garden,  after  the 
manner  of  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
Repton. 

Jackson  assists  me  in  Reptonizing  the  garden. 
Southey. 


Republicarian  t  (re-pub'li-ka"ri-an),  n.    A 

republican.     Evelyn. 
Repulpit  (re-pul'pit),  v.t.    To  restore  to  the 

pulpit;  to  reinvest  with  power  in  a  church. 

Tennyson. 
Requiescence  (re-kwi-es'ens),  n.    A  return 

to  a  state  of  quiescence ;  return  of  rest  or 

repose. 
Such  bolts  .  .  .  shall  strike  agitated  Paris,  if  not 

into  requiescence,  yet  into  wholesome  astonishment. 
Carlyle. 

Respiratory,  a.  [&dd.]~Respiratory  tree, 
in  zool.  the  name  given  to  an  organ  found 
in  some  of  the  Holothuroidea,  an  order  of 
echinoderms.  It  consists  of  two  highly  con- 
tractile, branched  and  arborescent  tubes 
which  run  up  towards  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  body,  and  perform  the  function 
of  respiratory  organs. 

Resurge  (re-serj'),  v.i.  [L.  resurgo.]  To  rise 
again;  to  reappear,  as  from  the  dead. 

Hark  at  the  dead  jokes  resurging.      Thackeray. 

Retr occasional  (re-tro-se'shon-al.or  ret-ro- 
se'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  retroces- 
sion. 

Retro-Operatiye(re-tro-o'pe-ra-tiv), a.  Re- 
trospective in  its  effects;  as,  a  retro-opera- 
tive decree.  Kinglake. 

Revelatory  (rev'e-la-to-ri),  a.  Having  the 
nature  or  character  of  a  revelation. 

Revenant  (rev'e-nant),  n.  [Fr.,  ppr.  of  reve- 
nir,  to  return.  ]  One  who  returns  or  is  brought 
back,  especially  from  a  distance  or  after  a 
long  interval  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Revenue  (rev'e-nu),  v.  t.  To  endow  with  an 
income  or  revenue.  Fuller. 

Reverable  (re-ver'a-bl),  a.  Worthy  of  rev- 
erence; capable  of  being  revered. 

The  character  of  a  gentleman  is  the  most  referable, 
the  highest  of  alt  characters.  Henry  Brooke. 

Reversibility(re-vers'i-biri-ti), n.  Thequa- 
lity  of  being  reversible ;  the  capability  of 
being  reversed.  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Reviewage  (re-vu'aj),  «.  The  act  or  art 
of  reviewing  or  writing  critical  notices  of 
books,  <fec. ;  the  work  of  reviewing. 

Whatever  you  order  down  to  me  in  the  way  of  re- 
•viewagt  I  shall  of  course  execute.  W.  Taylor. 

Rice-corn  (risTtorn),  n.  Same  as  Pampas- 
rice  (which  see  in  Supp.). 

Riddling  (rid'ling),  a.  Having  the  form  or 
character  of  a  riddle  or  puzzle;  enigmatical. 
'Riddling  triplets  of  old  time.'  Tennyson. 

Rideable,  a.  [  add.  ]  Capable  of  being 
ridden.  'Rode  everything  rideable.'  M. 
W.  Savage. 

Rldent  (ri'dent),  a.  [L.  rideus,  ppr.  otrideo, 
to  laugh.]  Smiling  broadly;  grinning.  'A 
smile  so  wide  and  steady,  so  exceedingly 
rident  indeed  as  almost  to  be  ridiculous.' 
Thackeray. 

Ridiculosity(ri-dik'u-los"i-ti),  n.  Some- 
thing to  raise  a  laugh;  a  joke;  a  comicality. 
'  Your  pleasantries,  your  pretty  sayings,  and 
all  your  ridiculoaities.'  Bailey. 

Rigescent  (ri-jes'ent),  a.  [L.  rigescens,  ppr. 
Qirigesco,  from  rigeo,  to  be  stiff.]  Becoming 
stiff,  rigid,  or  unpliant 

Ring  (ring),  v.t.  In  the  manege,  to  exercise 
by  causing  to  run  round  in  a  ring  while  being 
held  by  a  long  rein;  to  lunge.  Sliss  Edge- 
worth. 

Ring,  n.    [add.]   The  ring-finger.    B.  Jonson. 

Ring-master  (ring'mas-ter),  n.  One  who  has 
charge  of  the  performances  in  a  circus  ring. 

Riposte  (re-post),  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  riposta.] 
In  fencing,  the  thrust  or  blow  with  which 
one  follows  up  a  successful  parry;  hence,  a 
smart  reply  or  repartee. 

Road-worthy  (rod'wer-THi),  a.  Fit  for  the 
road;  likely  to  go  well;  skilfully  finished. 
'  Probably  a  workmanlike  road-worthy  con- 
stitution enough.'  Carlyle. 

Robe,  n.  [add.]—  The  robe,  or  the  long  robe, 
the  legal  profession;  as,  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe.  '  The  liberal  and  learned  profes- 
sion of  the  long  robe.'  Henry  Brooke. 

Rofia,  Roffia  (ro'fl-a,  rof'i-a),  n.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  the  leaves  and  fibres  of 
palms  of  the  genus  Raphia.  They  are  used 
for  hats,  mats,  ropes,  &c. 

Rookie  (rb'kl),  v.i.  To  rout  or  rummage 
about ;  to  poke  about  with  the  nose  like  a 
pig.  [Provincial  English.] 

Whatll  they  say  to  me  if  I  go  a  routing  and  rook- 
ling  in  their  drains  like  an  old  sow  by  the  wayside! 
Kingsley. 

Rookler  (rttk'ler),  n.  One  who  goes  rook- 
ling  about;  a  pig.  'High-withered,  furry, 
grizzled,  game  -  flavoured  little  rooklers.' 
Kingsley.  [  Provincial.  ] 

Rose,  v.t.     [add.]     To  perfume,  as  with 


roses.     '  A  rosed  breath  from  lips  rosie  pro- 
ceeding.'   Sir  P.  Sydney. 
It  vh.ill  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
To  rose  and  lavender  my  horsiness 
Be-fore  I  dare  to  glance  upon  your  Grace.  Tennyson. 

Rose-moulding  (roz'mold-ing).  n.  In  arch. 
a  kind  of  Norman  moulding  ornamented 
with  roses  or  rosettes. 

Rose-pink  (roz'pingk),  a.  Of  a  rosy-pink 
c»l<mr  or  hue;  roseate;  having  a  delicate- 
bloom ;  hence,  very  delicate ;  affectedly 
fine ;  sentimental.  '  Roue -pink  piety.' 
Kiiigsley. 

Routisli  (run fish),  a.  Characterized  by 
routing;  clamorous;  disorderly.  'A  rotttffn 
assembly  of  sorry  citizens.'  Roger  North. 

Rowlett  (rou'let).  n.  [Fr.  roulette.}  A  small 
wheel.  Roger  North. 

Royalize  (roi'al-I/),  v.i.  To  exercise  kingly 
power;  to  bear  royal  sway.  '  If  long  he  look 
to  rule  and  royalize.'  Sylvester. 

Roysterous  (roi'ster-us),  a.  Roistering; 
roisterly;  revelling;  drunken  or  riotous. 
'  The  roysterous  young  dogs;  carolling,  howl- 
ing, breaking  the  Lord  Abbot's  sleep.'  Car- 
lyle. 

Rubilett  (ro'bi-let),   n.     A  little   ruby. 

llerrick. 

Ruckle  (ruk'l),  n.  A  rattling  noise  in  the 
throat  seeming  to  indicate  suffocation. 
[Scotch.]  See  DEATH-RUCKLE. 

Ruckling  (ruk'ling),  a.  Having  a  ruckle ; 
making  a  rattling  noise.  '  The  deep  ruck- 
ling groans  of  the  patient.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Rue-bargain  (ro'bar-gin),  n.  A  forfeit  paid 
for  withdrawing  from  a  bargain. 

He  said  it  would  cost  him  a  guinea  of  rue-bargain 
to  the  man  who  had  bought  his  pony  before  he  could 
get  it  back  again.  Sir  If-'.  Scott. 

Ruffianage  (ruf'1-an-aj),  n.  The  state  of 
being  a  ruffian;  rascaldom;  rufllans  collec- 
tively. 

Kiit'us  never  moved  unless  escorted  by  the  vilest 
rujfianage.  Sir  f.  Palgrave. 

Rulelessness  (rol'les-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  ruleless  or  without  law. 

'  Rulelessness,  or  want  of  rules.'    Academy. 
Runagate  (run'a-gat),  a.    Wandering  from 

place  to  place;  vagabond.     Carlyle. 
Rune  craft  (ron'kraft).  n.     Knowledge  of 

runes;  skill  in  deciphering  runic  characters. 

'  Modern  Swedish  runecroft.'    Archceologia, 

1871. 
Runn  (run),  ?i.    In  India,  a  waste  or  desert; 

as,  the  Runn  of  Cutch.     Written  also  Ran. 
Ruuologist  (rb-nol'o-jist),  n.     One  versed 

in  runology ;  a  student  of  runic  remains. 

'  The  advanced  school  of  Scandinavian  runol- 

ogists.'    Athenaeum. 
Runology  (rb-nol'o-ji),   n.     The  study  of 

runes. 
Of  late,  however,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 

runology.  Archaologia,  1871. 

Ruridecanal  (rb-ri-de'kan-al),  a.  [L.  rtw, 
ruritt,  thecountry,  anddecanus.  See  DEAN.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  a  rural  dean  o:  rural 
deanery. 

Ruthenian  (ro-the'ni-an),  n.  Same  as 
RiiKSniak. 

Rypeck  (ri'pek),  n.  A  pole  used  to  moor  a 
punt  while  fishing  or  the  like. 

He  ordered  the  fishermen  to  take  up  the  rypecks, 
and  he  floated  away  down  stream.  H.  Kingstey. 


s. 


Sabre,  v.t.  [add.]  To  arm  or  furnish  with 
a  sabre.  '  A  whole  regiment  of  sabred 
hussars.'  Henry  Brooke. 

Saddle-sick  (sad'1-sik),  a.  Sick  or  galled 
with  much  or  heavy  riding.  Carlyle. 

Safety-match  (saf'ti-nmch),  n.  A  match 
whicfi  will  light  only  on  being  rubbed  on  a 
specially  prepared  friction  substance,  such 
as  a  roughed  paper  coated  with  phosphorus 
and  attached  to  the  match-box. 

Saga -man  (sa'ga-man),  «.  A  narrator 
or  chanter  of  sagas,  who  to  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  was  much  the  same  as  the 
minstrels  wandering  and  resident  of  our 
remote  forefathers.  Longfellow. 

Sake,  n.  [add.] — Farvld  mice's  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times;  for  auld  langsyne. 

Yet  for  old  sake"  s  sake  she  is  still,  dears. 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world.          Kingsley. 

Sakieh,  Sakla  (sak'i-e,  sak'i-a),  n  A  modi- 
fication of  the  Persian  wheel  used  in  Egypt 
for  raising  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  It 
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consists  essentially  of  a  vertical  wheel  to 
which  earthen  pots  are  attached  on  project- 
ing s]  >i»kes,  a  second  vertical  wheel  on  the 
same  axis  with  cogs,  and  a  large  hori- 
zontal cogged  wheel,  which  gears  with 
the  other  cogged  wheel.  The  large  v . 
wheel  being  turned  by  oxen  or  other 
draught  animals  puts  in  motion  the 
other  two  wheels,  the  one  carrying  the 
pitchers  dipping  into  a  well  or  a  deep 
pit  adjoining  and  supplied  with  water 
fnun  a  river.  The  pitchers  are  thus 
emptied  into  a  tank  at  a  higher  level, 
whence  the  water  is  led  off  in  a  net- 
work of  channels  over  the  neighbouring 
fields.  Instead  of  the  pitchers  being  at- 
tached directly  to  the  wheel,  when  the 
level  of  the  water  is  very  low  they  are 
attached  to  an  endless  rope.  The  con- 
struction of  these  machines  is  usually 
very  rude.  -* 

Saleability  (sal-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  Same  as 
Saleable  ness.  Carlyle. 

Salomonian,  Salomonic  (sal-o-mo'- 
ni-iin,  sal-o-mon'ik ),  a.  [L.  Salomon, 
Solomon.  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
King  Solomon  or  composed  by  him. 

Beyond  doubt  many  of  his  aphorisms  are  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Yet  this  book  is  not 
all  Salomonic.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Salopian  (sa- 16 'pi -an),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  salep  or  salop ;  consisting  of  or 
prepared  from  salep;  producing  or  making 
a  preparation  of  salep.  'Salopian  coffee- 
houses.' C.  Lamb. 

Salt,  n.  [add.]— To  eat  one's  salt,  to  become 
united  by  sacred  bonds  of  hospitality :  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  Arab  notions. 

One  does  not  fat  a  man's  salt,  as  it  were,  at  these 
dinners  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  this  kind  of  Lon- 
don hospitality.  Thackeray. 

— To  put,  cast,  or  lay  salt  on  the  tail  of,  a 
phrase  equivalent  to  to  capture,  to  catch, 
children  having  been  told  from  hoary  anti- 
quity that  they  can  catch  birds  by  putting 
salt  on  their  tails. 

Such  great  achievements  cannot  fail 
To  cast  salt  on  a  woman's  tail.          Hudibras. 
Were  you  coming  near  him  with  soldiers  and  con- 
stables   .    .    .    you  will  never  lay  salt  on  his  tail. 
Sir  If '.  Scott. 

Saltee  (sal'te),  n.     [Corrupted  from  It. 
tsoldi,  pi.  of  soldo,  a  coin  nearly  equivalent  to 
a  halfpenny.]    A  penny.     [Slang.] 
It  had  rained  all  day  kicks  in  lieu  of  saltees.  C.  Reade. 

Salvation,  n.  [add.]  —  Salvation  Army,  a 
society  organized  for  the  religious  revival 
of  the  masses,  and  having  its  proceedings 
conducted  by  generals,  majors,  captains, 
&c.,  of  either  sex,  their  affairs  in  other  re- 
spects also  being  characterized  by  military 
forms. 

Salvationist  (sal-va'shon-ist),  n.  A  member 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Sainaritanism  (sa- mart -tan- izm),  n.  [See 
SAMARITAN,  3.]  Charitableness;  philan- 
thropy; benevolence. 

Mankind  are  getting  mad  with  humanity  and  Sa- 
ftiaritanism.  Sydney  Smith. 

Sample -room  (sam'pl-rom),  n.  A  room 
where  samples  are  kept  and  shown.  In  the 
United  States,  often  applied  to  a  place  where 
liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass ;  a  tap-room ;  a 
grog-shop. 

Sanctanimity  (sangk-ta-nim'i-ti),  n.  [L. 
sanctus,  holy,  and  animus,  the  mind.]  Holi- 
ness of  mind. 

A  'hath'  or  a  'thou,'  delivered  with  conventional 
unction,  well  nigh  inspires  a  sensation  of  solemnity  in 
its  hearer,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  sanctanimity  of 
its  utterer.  Fitzcdiaaret  Hail. 

Sandjak  (san'jak),  n.     Same  as  Sanjak. 
Sandlark  (sandlark),  n.    Probably  the  rock 
or  shore  pipit. 

Along  the  river's  stony  marge 

The  sandlark  chants  a  joyous  song. 

Wordsworth, 

Sannup  (san'nup),  n.  Among  the  American 
Indians,  a  married  male  member  of  the  com- 
munity; the  husband  of  a  squaw.  'Mind- 
ful still  of  sannup&n(\  of  squaw.'  Emerson. 

Sansappel  (sanz-a-pel),  n.  [Fr.  sans,  with- 
out, and  appel,  appeal.]  A  person  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal;  one  whose 
opinion  is  decisive;  an  infallible  person. 

He  had  followed  in  full  faith  such  a  sansapptl  as 
he  held  Frank  to  be.  Kingsley. 

Sapidless  (sap'id-les),  a..  [A  badly  formed 
word.]  Without  taste,  savour,  or  relish; 
insipid.  'Expecting  some  savoury  mess, 
and  to  find  one  quite  tasteless  and  sapid- 
less.'  C.  Lamb. 

Sarcolobe  (sar'ko-lob),  n.  [Gr.  sarx,  sarkos, 
flesh,  and  lobos,  a  lobe.]  In  bot.  a  thick 


fleshy  cotyledon,  as  that  of  the  bean  or 
HMk. 
Sarcosperm  (sar'ko-sperm),  n.    [Gr.  sarx, 


sarkos,  flesh,  and  sperma,  a  seed.]  Same  as 
Sarcoderm. 

Sasarara  (sas-a-ra'ra),  n.  [A  suggested  ety- 
mology is  certiorari:  comp.  prxmunire  in 
Supp.]  A  word  formerly  used  to  emphasize 
a  threat,  much  in  the  same  way  as  '  ven- 
geance.' 

Out  she  shall  pack,  with  a  saiarara.     Goldsmith. 

Satinity  (sa-tin'i-ti),  ?i.  The  quality  of 
being  satiny,  or  smooth  and  glossy;  a  soft 
smoothness  like  that  of  satin.  '  The  smooth 
satinity  of  his  style.'  C.  Lamb. 

SWrro  (zberYo),  n.  pi.  Sbirrl  (zbeVre).  [It.] 
An  Italian  police-officer. 

Scallop,  n.  [add.]  A  lace  band  or  collar, 
scalloped  round  the  edges. 

Made  myself  fine  with  Capt.  Ferrers's  lace  band, 
being  loth  to  wear  my  own  new  scallop  it  is  so  fine. 
Pepys. 

Scalpless  (skalp'les),  a.    Without  a  scalp. 

'  The  top  of  his  scalpless  skull.'    Kingsley. 
Scapuliinancy  (skap'ul-i-man-si),  ?i.    [L. 

scapula,  the  shoulder-blade,  and  Gr.  man- 

teia,  divination.]     Same  as  Omoplatoscopy 

(which  see  in  SuppA 
Scare-sinner  (skarsin-er),  n.    One  who  or 

that  which  frightens  sinners. 

Do  stop  that  death-looking:,  long-striding  scoundrel 
of  a  scare-sinner  (Death)  who  is  posting  after  me. 
Sterne. 

Scarpines  (skar'pinz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.  escarping.] 
An  instrument  of  torture  resembling  the 
boot. 

Being  twice  racked  ...  I  was  put  to  the  rear- 
pines,  whereof  I  am,  as  you  see,  somewhat  lame  of 
one  leg.  Kingslcy. 

Scary  (ska'ri),o.  Subject  to  a  scare;  alarmed; 
frightened;  scared.  [Colloq.  United  States.] 
Whittier. 

Sceptral  (sep'tral),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling a  sceptre.  'Large  red  lilies  of 
love,  sceptral  and  tall.'  Swiiiburne. 

Sceptry  (sep'tri),  a.  Bearing  a  sceptre; 
sceptred ;  royal.  '  His  highness  Ludolph's 
sceptry  hand.'  Keats. 

Schizognathae  (shiz-og'na-the),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
schizo,  to  cleave,  and  giiathos,  jaw-bone.  ] 
A  sub-order  of  carinate  birds,  proposed  by 
Huxley  to  include  the  Gallina;,  Gralte,  and 
Natatores  of  Cuvier. 

Scholar,  n.  [add.]— Scholar's  mate,  in  chess, 
a  simple  mode  of  checkmate,  frequently 
practised  on  inexperienced  players,  in  which 
the  skilled  player's  queen,  supported  by  a 
bishop,  mates  the  tyro's  king  in  four  moves. 
•A  simple  trip,  akin  to  scholar's  mate  at 
chess.'  //.  Kingsley. 

Scoundreldom  (skoun'drel  dum),  ».  The 
character,  habits,  or  practices  of  a  scoun- 
drel; the  community  of  scoundrels;  scoun- 
drels collectively.  'High-born  scoundrel- 
dom.'  Froude. 

Scrag  (skrag),  v.  t.  To  put  to  death  by  hang- 
ing ;  to  hang.  '  Intimating  by  a  lively  pan- 
tomimic representation  that  scragging  and 
hanging  were  one  and  the  same  thing.' 
Dickens.  [Slang.] 

Scrappily  (skrap'i-Ii),  ado.  In  scraps  or 
fragments;  fragmentarily;  desultorily.  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke. 

Scribe  t  (skrib),  v.i.  To  write.  'Doing  no- 
thing but  scribble  and  scribe.'  Miss  Burney. 

Scriven  (skriv'n),  v.  t.  and  t.  To  write  in  a 
scrivener-like  manner.  '  A  mortgage  scriv- 
ened  up  to  ten  skins  of  parchment. '  Roger 
North.  '  Two  or  three  hours'  hard  scriven- 
ing.'  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Scrymet  (skrim).  v.i.  [t>.  escrimer.]  To 
fence.  'Some  new-fangled  French  devil's 


device  of  scry  m  ing  aud  fencing  with  his 
point.'  Kingsley. 

Scunner  (skuu'er),  v.t.  To  affect  with  loath- 
ing, disgust,  or  nausea;  to  satiate.  'Scun- 
nered wi'  sweets.'  Ringsley.  [Scotch.] 
Scutter  (skut'er),  n,  A  hasty,  noisy, 
short  run;  a  scuttle;  a  scamper.  'A  xcu.t- 
ter  downstairs.'  E.  Bronte.  [Provin- 
cial.] 

Scythe-whet  (sriH'whet),  n.  A  name 
given  in  the  United  States  to  the  bird 
Turdus  fuscescens  (Wilson's  thrush), 
from  the  sharp  metallic  ring  of  its  note. 
J.  R.  Lowell. 

Sea-island  (se'Mand).  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  fine  long-stapled  variety  of 
cotton  grown  on  the  islands  off  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Sea-surgeon  (se'ser-jun),  n.  Same  as 
Surgeon-fish. 

Secret,  n.  [add.]  A  light  flexible  coat 
of  chain-mail  worn  under  the  ordinary 
outer  garments.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Segment  (seg'ment),  v.t.  To  separate 
or  divide  into  segments;  as,  a  segmented 
cell. 

Seismometry  (sis-mom'et-ri),  n.  The  mea- 
surement of  the  force  and  direction  of 
earthquakes,  &c. ;  the  art  or  practice  of 
using  the  seismometer. 
Selictar  (se-lik'tar),  ?i.  The  sword-bearer 
of  a  Turkish  chief. 

Selictar  t  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar. 

Byron. 

Sempstry  -  work  ( semp '  stri  -  werk ),  n. 
Needle-work;  sewing.  Henry  Brooke. 

Sense-rhythm  (sens'rithm),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment of  words  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  in  which  the  rhythm  consists  not  in 
a  rise  and  fall  of  accent  or  quantity  of  syl- 
lables, but  in  a  pulsation  of  sense  rising  and 
falling  through  the  parallel,  antithetic,  or 
otherwise  balanced  members  of  each  verse; 
parallelism.  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Sensifacient  (sen-si -f a' shi-ent),  a.  [L.  sen- 
sus, sense,  and/acio,  to  make.]  Producing 
sensation;  sensiftc.  Huxley. 

Sensiflcatory  (sen-sif'i-ka-to-ri),  a.  Sensi- 
facient; sensiftc.  Huxley. 

Sensigenous  (sen-sij'e-nus),  a.  [L.  sensits, 
sense,  and  gen,  root  of  gigno,  to  beget] 
Originating  or  causing  sensation.  '  The 
sensitive  subject,  the  sensigenous  object.' 
Huxley. 

Sermoner  (ser'mon-er),  n.  Same  as  Ser- 
monizer.  Thackeray. 

Serpentinian  (ser-pen-tin'i-an),  n.  Same 
as  Ophite. 

Sesquibasic  (ses'kwi-ba-sik),  a.  [L.  sesqui, 
one  and  a  half,  and  basis,  a  base.]  In  chein. 
a  term  applied  to  a  salt  containing  one  and 
a  half  equivalents  of  the  base  for  each  equi- 
valent of  acid. 

Sesquipedalianism  (ses'kwi-pe-da"li-an- 
izm),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ses- 
quipedalian; the  use  of  long  words.  'Mas- 
ters of  hyperpolysyllabic  sesqtdpedalianism. ' 
Fitzedward  Hall. 

Sestette  (ses-tet),  n.  1.  Same  as  Sestet.— 
2.  The  two  concluding  stanzas  of  a  sonnet, 
consisting  of  three  verses  each;  the  last  six 
lines  of  a  sonnet. 

Sewellel  (se-wel'el),  n.  [Indian  name.]  A 
gregarious  American  rodent  which  unites 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  beaver 
with  those  of  the  squirrel  family  and  the 
prairie-dog.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  root- 
less molars.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  musk- 
rat,  and  the  reddish -brown  skin  which 
covers  its  plump  heavy  body  is  much  used 
by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Shabby-genteel  (shab'i-jen-tel"),  a.  Retain- 
ing in  present  shabbiness  traces  of  former 
gentility;  aping  gentility  but  really  shabby. 
Thackeray. 

Shake-bag  (shak'bag),  n.  A  large-sized 
variety  of  game-cock. 

I  would  pit  her  for  a  cool  hundred  .  .  .  against  tlic 
best  shake-bag  of  the  whole  main.  Smollett. 

Shawl -waistcoat  (shal'wast-kot),  n.  A 
vest  or  waistcoat  with  a  large  prominent 
pattern  like  a  shawl.  Thackeray. 

ShearhOg  (sherTiog),  n.  A  ram  or  wether 
after  the  first  shearing:  provincially  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  sherrug  or  sharrag. 
'To  talk  of  shearhogs  and  ewes  to  men 
who  habitually  said  sharrags  and  yowes.' 
George  Eliot. 

Shedding,  n.  [add.]  A  parting  or  branch- 
ing off,  as  of  two  roads;  the  angle  or  place 
where  two  roads  meet.  '  That  shedding  of 
the  roads  which  marks  the  junction  of  the 
highways  coming  down  for  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.'  W.  Black. 
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Sheep,  H.  [add.]  Leather  prepared  from 
sheep-skin ;  as,  a  book  bound  in  sheep  or  in 
\\nU-tihefp. 

Shell,  n.  [add.]  The  semicircular  hilt  which 
protected  part  of  the  hand  in  some  fornis 
of  rapiers.  Thackeray. 

Sheriat  (sher'i-at),  n.  The  sacred  or  rather 
civil-religious  law  of  Turkey,  which  is  foun- 
ded on  the  Koran,  the  Sunna  or  tradition, 
the  commentaries  of  the  first  four  caliphs, 
&c. 

The  Ulema  declared  that  the  Sultan  ruled  the 
empire  as  Caliph,  that  he  was  bound  by  the  sHgriat, 
or  sacred  law.  .  .  .  Civil  law  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  sheriat,  and  the  emancipation  of  tlie 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  is  an  impossibility. 
Contemp.  Rev. 

Shovel,  n.  [add.]    Same  as  Shovel-hat. 

She  was  a  good  woman  of  business,  and  managed 
the  hat  shop  for  nine  years.  .  .  .  My  uncle  the  bishop 
had  his  shovels  there.  Thacfctray. 

Shrew-struck  (shrb'struk),  a.  Poisoned  or 
otherwise  harmed  by  what  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  venomous  bite  or  contact 
of  a  shrew-mouse.  Kingsley. 

Shutter  (shut'er),  v.t.  To  provide,  protect, 
or  cover  over  with  a  shutter  or  shutters, 

The  school-house  windows  were  all  shuttered  up. 
T.  Hughes. 

Side-slip  (sid'slip),  n.  1.  An  illegitimate 
child.  '  This  side-slip  of  a  son  that  he  kept 
in  the  dark.'  George  Eliot.— 2.  A  division 
at  the  side  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  where 
the  scenery  is  slipped  off  and  on.  See  SLIPS 
in  Supp. 

Stghtsman,  n.  [add.]  tOne  who  points  out 
the  sights  or  objects  of  interest  of  a  place; 
a  guide.  Evelyn. 

Silo  (sl'16),  n.    See  ENSILAGE  in  Supp. 

Simple,  n.  Used  in  the  plural  in  the  old 
phrase,  to  cut  for  the  simples  =  to  perform 
an  operation  for  the  cure  of  silliness  or 
foolishness. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Neyerout,  you  should  be  cut  for  the 
simples  this  morning.  Swy?. 

Simulacrum  (sini-u-la'krum),  n.  [L.]  That 
which  is  made  like,  or  formed  in  the  like- 
ness of  any  object;  an  image;  a  form;  hence, 
a  mere  resemblance  as  opposed  to  reality. 
Thackeray. 

Sing,  v.i.  [add.]— To  sing  small,  to  adopt  a 
humble  tone;  to  assume  the  demeanour  of 
a  conquered,  inferior,  or  timid  person ;  to 
play  a  very  subordinate  or  insignificant  part. 

I  must  myself  sing  small  in  her  company. 

Richardson. 

Sing-song  (sing' song),  v.i.  To  chant  or  sing 
in  a  monotonous  voice;  hence,  to  compose 
monotonous,  dreary  poetry.  '  You  sit  *ing- 
songing  here.'  Tennyson. 

Sit,  w.i.  [add.]— To  sit  under,  to  attend 
church  for  the  purpose  of  hearing;  to  be  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of. 

There  would  then  also  appear  in  pulpits  other 
visages  .  .  .  than  what  we  now  sit  under.  Milton. 

The  household  marched  away  in  separate  couples 
.  .  ,  each  to  sit  under  his  or  her  favourite  minister. 
Thackeray. 

Skeary  (ske'ri),  a.  Alarmed;  frightened; 
scared;  scary.  [Provincial] 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  amid  such  a  place 
as  this  for  the  first  time  visited,  the  horses  were  a 
little  skeary.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Skein  (sken),  n.  A  sportman's  term  applied 
strictly  to  a  flock  or  collection  of  wild 
geese  when  on  the  wing,  and  also  sometimes 
loosely  to  wild  ducks. 

The  cur  ran  into  them  as  a  falcon  does  into  a  skein 
of  ducks.  Kingsley. 

Skeltering  (skel'ter-ing),  a.  Hurrying;  driv- 
ing; rushing.  *  The  long  dry  skeltering  wind 
of  March.'  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Skimpingly(skimp'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  skimp- 
ing, niggardly,  insufficient  manner;  parsi- 
moniously; illiberally.  Lord  Lytton, 

Skip,  71.  [add.]  A  place  skipped  over;  espe- 
cially, a  dry,  uninteresting  passage  or  por- 
tion of  a  book  passed  intentionally  over  in 
reading.  [Colloq.] 

No  man  who  has  written  so  much  is  so  seldom  tire- 
some. In  his  books  there  are  scarcely  any  of  those 
passages  which  in  our  school  days  we  used  to  call 
skip.  Macautay, 

Skip  (skip),  n.  In  the  games  of  bowls  and 
curling,  an  experienced  player  chosen  by 
each  of  the  rival  parties  or  sides  as  their 
leader,  director,  or  captain,  and  who  usually 
plays  the  last  bowl  or  stone  which  his  team 
has  to  play. 

Skyless  (sklles),  a.  Without  sky;  cloudy; 
dark;  thick.  'A  soulless,  skyless,  catarrhal 
day.'  Kingsley. 

Sky-parlour  (skl'par-ler),  n.  The  room 
next  the  sky,  or  at  the  top  of  a  building; 
hence,  an  attic.  Dickens.  [Humorous.] 


Skyscape  (ski'skap),  n.     [On  type  of  land- 
scape.]   A  view  of  the  sky;  a  part  of  the 
sky  within  the  range  of  vision,  or  a  picture 
or  representation  of  such  a  part. 
We  look  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  skyscaft. 
R.  A .  Praetor. 

Slap-bang  (slap  bang),  n.  A  low  eating- 
house.  [Slang.] 

They  lived  in  the  same  street .  .  .  dined  at  the  same 
slap-bang  every  day.  Dickens. 

Sleek  (slek),  t).i.  To  move  in  a  smooth  man- 
ner; to  glide;  to  sweep.  '  As  the  racks  came 
sleeking  on.'  L.  Hunt.  [Hare.] 

Sleeken  (slek'n),  v.t.  To  make  smooth, soft, 
or  gentle;  to  sleek.  [Rare.] 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 

Soften,  sleeken  every  word.      E.  B.  Browning. 

Slips  (slips),  n.  pi  That  part  of  a  theatre 
'  at  the  sides  of  the  stage  where  the  wooden 
scenes  are  slipped  on  and  off,  and  where  the 
players  may  stand  before  appearing  on  the 
scene.  Dickens. 

Slip-sloppy  (slip'slop-i),  a.     Slushy;  wet; 

i    muddy.  '  A  slip-sloppy  day. '  R.H.Barham. 

Slop-dash  (slpp'dash),  n.     Weak,  cold  tea, 

or  other  inferior  trashy  beverage;  slip-slop. 

Does  he  expect  tea  can  be  keeping  hot  for  him  to 
the  end  of  time?    He  shall  have  nothing  but  slop- 
i      dash.  Miss  Ed£civorth. 

Slued  (slud),  a.  Intoxicated;  drunk.  [Slang.] 

He  came  into  our  place  at  night  to  take  her  home ; 
1      rather  slued,  but  not  much.  Dickens. 

Slughorn  (slugTiorn).  71.    Same  as  Slogan. 
Small-beer,  [add.]- To  think  small  beer  of, 

to  have  a  low  opinion  of ;  to  hold  in  slight 

esteem. 
She  thinks  s mall  beer  ^/"painters,  J.  J.— well,  well, 

we  don't  think  small  beer  of  ourselves,  my  noble 

friend.  Thackeray. 

Smell-trap  (smel'trap),  n.  A  drain-trap;  a 
stink-trap.  Kingsley.  See  DRAIN-TRAP. 

Smithereens,  Smlthers  (smiTH'er-enz, 
smiTH'erz),n,^.  Small  fragments.  'Knocked 
heaps  of  things  to  smithereens.'  W.  Black. 
'Smash  the  bottle  to  smithers.'  Tennyson. 
[Provincial  or  colloq.] 

Snaffling-lay  (snaf ling-la),  n.  The  practice 
of  highway-robbery.  Fielding.  [Slang.  ] 

Snick  (snik),  v.t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  cut ; 
to  clip.  '  Snicking  the  corner  of  her  foot 
off  with  nurse's  scissors.'  H.  Kingsley. 

Snippetiness  (snip'et-i-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  snippety  or  fragmentary. 
Spectator  newspaper. 

Snowbreak  (suo'brak),  n.  A  melting  of 
snow;  a  thaw.  Carlyle. 

Snubbish  (snub'ish).  a.  Tending  to  snub, 
check,  or  repress. 

Spirit  of  Kant,  have  we  not  had  enough 
To  make  religion  sad,  and  sour,  and  snobbish  f 
Hood. 

Snubby  (smib'i),  a.  Short  or  flat.  'Snubby 
noses.  Thackeray. 

Snuffler,  n.  [add.]  One  who  makes  a  pre- 
tentious assumption  of  religion;  a  religious 
canter. 

You  know  I  never  was  a  snnflter;  but  this  sort  of 
life  makes  one  serious,  if  one  has  any  reverence  at 
all  in  one.  T.  Hughes. 

Soda-felspar  (so-da-fel'spar),  n.  See  OLIGO- 

CLASE. 

Sollar,  n.  [add.]  In  arch,  an  elevated  cham- 
ber in  a  church  from  which  to  watch  the 
lamps  burning  before  the  altars.  Ency.Brit, 

Sollevatet  (solle-vat),  v.t.  Sameas5«Wc- 
vate.  'To  .  .  .  sollevate  the  mob.'  Roqer 
Xorth. 

Somniatory  ( som'ni-a-to-ri ),  a.  [L.  som- 
nium,  a  dream.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dreams 
or  dreaming ;  relating  to  or  producing 
dreams;  somniative.  'Somniatory  exercita- 
tions.*  Urqiihart.  ' Somniatory  vaticina- 
tions and  predictions.'  Southey. 

Somnivolency(som-niv'o-len-si),  n.  (L.som- 
nutt,  sleep,  and  volo,  to  wish.]  Something 
to  induce  sleep;  a  soporific.  [Rare.] 

These  somnrvolencies  (I  hate  the  word  opiates  on 
this  occasion)  have  turned  her  head.  Richardson. 

Spnnetize  (son'et-Iz),  v.t.  To  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sonnet;  to  celebrate  in  a  sonnet. 

Now  could  I  sontiftise  thy  piteous  plight. 

Soitthey. 

Soothingness  (sbTH'iug-nes),  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  soothing.  J.  R.  Lowell. 
Sorabian,  Sorbian  (so-ra'bi-an,  sorTii-an), 

n.    The  language  of  the  Wends;  Wendic: 

used  also  adjectively. 
Sow-drunk  (sou'drungk),  a.    Drunk  as  a 

sow;  beastly  drunk.     Tennyson. 
Spalpeen  (spal'pen),  n.    An  Irish  term  of 

contempt  or  of  very  slight  commiseration. 

'The  poor  spalpeen  of  a  priest.'  Kingsley. 
Spasmodist  (spaz'mod-ist),  n.  A  spasmodic 

person;  one  whose  work  is  of  a  spasmodic 


character,  or  marked  by  an  overstrained 
and  unnatural  style.  Foe. 

Spectrality  (spek-tral'i-ti),  ?i.  Something 
of  a  spectral  or  ghastly  nature  '  Nothing 
but  ghastly  spectralities  prowling  round 
him.'  Carltfle. 

Spellable  (spel'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  beinir 
spelt  or  formed  by  letters.  '  Europe  in  all 
its  apellable  dialects.'  Carltfle. 

Spinicate(spif'li-kat),t>.«.  1. To confoimd;  to 
dismay;  t<_>  beat  severely.  Haiti  well.  [Pro- 
vincial English.]— 2-  To  stifle;  to  suffocate; 
to  kill.  '  Scrag  Jane  while  1  xj/ijiicatc 
Johnny.'  R.  H.  Barham.  [.Slang.] 

Spiflication  (spif-li-ka'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
spitticating  or  state  of  being  spim'cated. 
[Slang.] 

Whose  blood  he  vowed  to  drink— the  Oriental  form 
of  threatening  spiflicatton.  R.  F.  Burton. 

Spindle -bead  (spin'dl-bed),  n.  See  Reel 
and  bead,  under  REEL,  Supp. 

Spineless  (spin'les),  a.  Having  no  spine,  or 
apparently  without  a  spine;  limp;  flexible. 
'  A  whole  family  of  Sprites,  consisting  of  a 
remarkably  stout  father  and  three  spineless 
sons.'  Dickens. 

Spinstress  (spin'stres),  n.  A  woman  who 
spins  or  whose  occupation  is  to  spin;  a  spin- 
ster. '  The  good  Grecian  spimtre&s  (Pene- 
lope).' Tom  Brown. 

Spitz-dog  (spitz'dog),  7t.  [G.  spitz,  pointed.] 
A  small  variety  of  the  Pomeranian  dog, 
which  has  become  a  favourite  lapdog.  It 
has  short  and  erect  ears,  a  pointed  muzzle, 
a  curved  bushy  tail,  and  long  hair,  usually 
white.  It  is  a  handsome  animal,  brisk  in 
its  movements,  quick  of  apprehension,  but 
somewhat  snappish. 

Split-new  (split'uu),  a.  Quite  new;  bran- 
new;  span-new.  '  A  split-new  democratical 
system.'  Bp.  Sage.  [Scotch.] 

Spoon-net  (spou'net),  n.  A  form  of  angler's 
landing-net.  Kingsley. 

Spoony  (spdn 'i),  n.  Same  as  Spooney. 
'  Like  any  other  spoony.'  Charlotte  Bronte. 
[Slang.] 

Springe  (sprinj),  a.  Active;  nimble;  brisk; 
agile.  [Provincial  English.) 

The  squire's  pretty  sfrinft,  considering  his  weight. 
George  Elict. 

Sprucify  (spros'i-fi),  v.t.  To  make  spruce 
or  trim ;  to  make  brisk,  bright,  or  lively;  to 
smarten.  Cotton. 

Squab,  a.  [add.]  Short  and  dry;  tart; 
abrupt;  curt. 

We  have  returned  a  squab  answer,  retorting  the 
infraction  of  treaties.  H.  lyalfole. 

Squad  (skwod),  n.  1.  Soft  slimy  mud. 
[Provincial  English.]  —  2.  In  Cornwall,  n 
miner's  term  for  loose  ore  of  tin  mixed  with 
earth. 

Squall  (skwal),  v.i.  To  throw  sticks  at  a 
cock;  a  barbarous  sport  formerly  practised 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Southey.  [Provincial 
English.) 

Squlreage  (skwlr'aj),n.  The  unfilled  landed 
gentry;  the  squires  of  a  country  taken  col- 
lectively. '  The  English  Peerage  and  Squire- 
aye.'  DC  Morgan. 

Squirelet  (skwii'lut),  n.  A  petty  squire;  a 
squireling.  Carlyle.  'That  class  of  squire- 
lets  .  .  .  of  which  Devonshire  in  the  clays  of 
Elizabeth  was  very  full.'  Fraser's  Slatj. 

Squirrel  -  shrew  (skwir'rel-shro),  n.  An 
animal  of  the  genus  Tupaia ;  a  banxring. 
See  TUPAIA. 

Stag  (stag),  v.t.  To  follow  warily,  as  a  deer- 
stalker does  a  deer;  to  dog  or  watch.  [Slang.  ] 

You've  been  staffing  this  gentleman  and  me,  and 
listening,  have  you?  Jf.  Kingsley. 

Stag,  n.  [add.]    A  young  cock  trained  for 

cock-fighting. 
Stageyness  (staj'i-nes),  ».    The  character 

or  quality  of  being  stagey;  theatricality. 

Written  also  Stagiiiess. 
Stark  (stark),  v.t.    To  make  stark,  stiff,  or 

rigid,  as  in  death. 

Arise,  if  horror  have  not  stark'd  your  limbs. 

Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Starken (stiii-'kn),  v.t.  To  make  unbending 
or  inflexible;  to  stiffen;  to  make  obstinate. 
Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Star-moulding  (star'mold-ing),  n.  In  arch. 


Star-moulding,  Romsey  Church,  Hampshire. 

a  Norman  moulding  ornamented  with  rayed 
or  pointed  figures  representing  stars. 


fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abime;     y,  Sc.  ley. 
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Stereo  (ster'e-6),  n.  A  contraction  of  Stereo- 
liipa:  used  also  adjectively;  as,  a  stereo 
plate. 

Stiff  (stif).  71.  In  commercial  tlang,  nego- 
tiable paper,  as  a  bill,  promissory  note,  or 
the  like.— To  do  a  bit  of  stiff,  to  accept  or 
discount  a  bill. 

I  wish  you'd  dft  me  a  bit  of  stiff,  and  just  tell  your 
father  if  1  may  overdraw  my  account  I'll  vote  with 
him.  Thackeray. 

StOCkbroking  (stok'bro-king),  n.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  stockbroker,  or  one  who,  acting 
for  a  client,  buys  or  sells  stocks  or  shares, 
and  is  paid  by  commission. 

Stodgy  (stod'ji),  a.  Crude  and  indigestible; 
crammed  together  roughly.  [Colloq.  or 
dang.] 

The  book  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  stodgy 
summary  of  facts.  Sat.  Rev. 

Stog  (stog),  v.t.  To  plunge  and  fix  in  mire; 
to  stall  in  mud;  to  mire.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

They'll  ...  be  stogged  till  the  dav  of  judgment; 
there  are  bogs  in  the  bottom  twenty  feet  deep. 

Kinysley. 

Stone-jug  (ston'jug),  n.  A  prison;  a  jail. 
See  JUG.  [Slang.] 

I  will  sell  the  bed  from  under  your  wife's  back,  and 
send  you  to  the  stone-jug.  C.  Reade. 

Stoop  (stop),  n.  A  pillar.  Quarles.— Stoop 
and  room,  a  system  of  mining  coal,  where 
the  coal  is  taken  out  in  parallel  spaces,  in- 
tersected by  a  similar  series  of  passages  at 
right  angles.  Between  these '  rooms ' '  stoops' 
of  coal  are  left  for  the  support  of  the  ronf 
of  the  seam.  Called  also  Pillar  and  Stall 
or  Post  and  Stall. 

Studentry  (stu'dent-ri),  n.  Students  col- 
lectively; a  body  of  students.  Kingsleu. 

Stumpy  (stump'i).  n.  Money.  '  Forked  out 
the  stumpy.'  Dickens.  'Down  with  the 
stumpy.'  Kinysley.  [Slang.]  See  under 
STUMP,  v.i. 

Stylet,  n.     [add.]    A  stiletto.     Browning. 

Subantichrist  (sub-an'ti-krist),  n.  A  per- 
son or  power  partiallyantagonistic  to  Christ; 
a  lesser  antichrist.  '  The  very  womb  for  a 
new  subantichrist  to  breed  in.'  Milton. 

Sub-blush(sub-blush'),c.i.  To  blush  slightly. 
'Raising  up  her  eyes,  sub-blushing  as  she 
did  it.'  Sterne. 

Subterrestrial  (sub-ter-res'tri-al),  a.  Sub- 
terranean. 'This  Subterrestrial  country.' 
Tom  Brown. 

Subtilizer  (sub-til-iz'6r),  n.  One  who  sub- 
tilizes or  makes  very  nice  distinctions;  a 
hair-splitter.  '  A  mbtilizer,  and  inventor  of 
unheard-of  distinctions.'  Roger  North. 

Subventitious  (sub-ven-tish'us),  a.  Afford- 
ing subvention  or  relief;  aiding;  supporting. 
Urquhart. 

Succubine  (suk'u-bin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  succuba,  one  of  a  race  of  demons  in 
female  form,  akin  to  the  male  demons  In- 
cttbi,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
nightmare.  R.  H.  Barham. 

Succumbent  (suk-kum'bent),  a.  Yielding; 
submissive.  'Not  only  succumbent  and 
passive,  .  .  .  but  actually  subservient  and 
pliable.'  Howell. 

Suitor  (sut'or),  v.i.  To  act  as  a  suitor;  to 
solicit  a  woman  in  marriage ;  to  woo ;  to 
make  love.  R.  H.  Barham. 

Sumerian  (sum-e'ri-an),  n.  See  ACCADIAN 
in  Supp. 

Summerly  (sum'er-li),  a.  Such  as  is  suit- 
able to  summer ;  like  summer.  '  As  sum- 
merly as  June  and  Strawberry-hill.'  H. 
Walpole. 

Sunderment  (sun'der-ment),  n.  The  state 
of  being  parted  or  separated;  separation. 

It  was  therefore  apparent  who  must  be  the  survivor 
in  case  of  sunderment.  Miss  Murney. 

Superiorness  (su-pe'ri-or-nes),  «.  Superi- 
ority. 'The  great  superiorness  of  learning/ 
3/w«  Burney. 

Supper  (sup'er),  v.t.  To  give  supper  to 
•K ester  was  slippering  the  horses.'  Mrs 
Gaskell. 

Surmisant  (ser-miz'ant),  ».  One  who  sur 
mises;  a  surmiser.  'Informants  or  rather 
snrmisants.'  Richardson. 

Susurrant(su-sur'ant),  a.  [L.susurro,  to 
hum.]  Whispering;  susurrous. 

The  soft  sitsurranr  sigh,  and   gently  murmuring 
kiss,  Antijacobin. 

Swab,  71.  [add.]  A  term  applied  by  sailor 
to  an  awkward,  clumsy  fellow.  'Callec 
him  .  .  .  swab  and  lubbard.'  Smollett. 

Swabbers  (swob'erz),  n.  pi.     An  old  nam 
for  certain  cards  at  whist  by  which  the 
holder  was  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  stakes 
—  Whisk  and  swabbers,  a  particular  form  o 
whist  formerly  played. 

Whisk  and  s-wabbers  was  the  game  then  in  chi' 
voeue  Fielding. 


wear,  v.i.  [add.]— To  swear  by,  to  treat  as 
an  infallible  authority;  to  place  great  con- 
fidence iu. 

Mrs.  Charles  quite  nuears  by  her,  I  know. 

Miss  .Imtfn. 

I  simply  meant  to  ask  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
swear  by  Lord  Veruliim.  .Miss  fcdgeviorth. 

iWelldom  (swel'dum),  n.  The  fashionable 
world;  swells  collectively.  Thackeray.  [Col- 
loq. or  humorous.] 

Swimmable  (swim'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being 
swum.  'I  ...  swam  everything  swim- 
mable.'  A[.  W.  Savage. 

Swindlery  (swin'dler-i),  «.  The  acts  or 
practices  of  a  swindler;  roguery.  Carlyle. 

Swinery  (swiu'er-i),  n.  A  place  where  swine 
are  kept;  a  piggery;  also,  a  flock  of  swine 
inhabiting  such  a  place.  'And  Windsor 
Park  so  glorious  made  a  swinery.'  Dr.  ItW- 
cot.  '  The  enlightened  public  one  huge 
Gadarenes'  swinery.'  Carlyle. 
iword  (sord),  v.  (.  To  strike  or  slash  with  a 
sword.  Tennyson. 

iword-stick  (sord'stik),  n.   A  walking-stick 
in  which  is  concealed  a  sword  or  rapier. 
Syllabize  (sillab-iz),  v.t.   To  form  or  divide 
into  syllables;  to  syllabify. 

'Tis  mankind  alone 

Can  language  frame  and  syllabixe  the  tone. 
Hcwell. 

Sylphish  (silf'ish),  a.  Resembling  a  sylph; 
sylph-like.  'Fair  sylphish  forms.'  Anti- 
jacobin. 


T. 


Tail-end,",  [add.]  pi.  Inferior  corn  sepa- 
rated from  grain  of  a  superior  quality. 
'  Bread  made  o'  tail-ends.'  George  Eliot. 

Talkee-talkee  (ta'ke-ta'ke),  n.  An  expres- 
sion borrowed  from  the  broken  English  of 
some  barbaric  races,  and  used  to  denote 

(1)  a  corrupt  dialect.     'The  talkee  talkee  of 
the  slaves  in  the  Sugar  Islands.'    Southey. 

(2)  Incessant  chatter  or  talk.     'A  woman 
who  thinks  of  nothing  living  but  herself— 
all  talkee  talkee.'  Miss  Edgworth.   (3)  Bom- 
bastic or  inflated  language.     'The  inflated 
bulletins  of  Napoleon,  the  talkee-talkee  of  a 
North  American  Indian.'    S.  Phillips. 

Tambourgi  ( tam-bor'ji ),  n.  A  Turkish 
drummer.  Byron. 

Tasar  (tas'ar),  n.    Same  as  Tusseh-silk. 

Tavern-token  (tav'ern-to-kn),  n.  A  coin  of 
low  value,  struck  by  a  tavern-keeper  in  for- 
mer times,  and  current  among  his  customers 
and  others  on  sufferance,  owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  legal  small  currency.  — To  swallow  a 
tavern-token,  a  euphemism  for  to  get  drunk. 
B.  Jonson. 

Teagle  (te'gl),  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  tug  or 
tackle.]  A  hoist;  an  elevator;  a  lift,  such  as 
is  used  for  raising  or  lowering  goods  or 
persons  from  flat  to  flat  in  large  establish- 
ments. [North  of  England.] 

Tellurian  (tel-lu'ri-au),  a.  [L.  tellus,  telluris, 
the  earth.  ]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
earth  or  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  De 
Quincfy. 

Tellurian  (tel-lu'ri-an),  n.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  'If  any  distant  worlds  .  .  .  are 
so  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians.'  De  Quincey. 

Tendriled  ( ten'drild ).  a.  Furnished  with 
tendrils.  'The  thousand-touirsCd  vine. 
Southey. 

Textlet  (tekst'let).ti.  A  short  or  small  text, 
Carlyle. 

Thersitical  (ther-sit'i-kal).  a.  Resembling 
or  characteristic  of  Themtes,  a  scurrilous 
character  in  Homer's  Iliad;  hence,  grossly 
abusive;  scurrilous;  foul-mouthed.  '  A  pelt 
ing  kind  of  thersitical  satire,  as  black  as  the 
very  ink 'tis  wrote  with.'  Sterne. 

Thirdsman  ( therdz'man ),  n.  An  umpire ; 
an  arbitrator;  a  mediator. 

There  should  he  somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman 
between  Death  and  my  principal.        Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Thomaslte  (tom'as-it),  n.  One  of  a  religious 
body  of  recent  origin,  who  believe  that  God 
will  raise  all  who  love  him  to  an  endless 
life  in  this  world,  but  that  those  who  do  not 
shall  absolutely  perish  in  death;  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  inheriting  moral  perfec- 
tion from  the  Deity,  our  human  nature  from 
his  mother ;  and  that  there  is  no  personal 
devil.  Called  also  Christadelphian. 

Thornless  (thorn'les),  a.  Free  from  thorns. 
'Youth's  gay  prime  and  thornless  paths. 
Coleridge. 


Pinglish  (ting'glish),  a.  Having  a  tingling 
s<-ii.satiun  ;  keenly  sensitive.  'Alive  and 
tinylish.'  Browning. 

["0-year,  t  adv.  [Comp.  to-day.  ]  For  the 
present  year;  this  year.  J.  Web*tt>>: 

Trabecula  (tra-bek'u-la),  n.  pi.  Trabeculse 
(tra-bek'u-le).  [Dim.  of  L.  trabi,  a  beam.] 
in  jilnjxwl.  (a)oneof  thecartihiuiiKiii.splnh  s 
in  the  embryo  lying  in  front  of  the  para- 
chordals,  and  from  which  the  vertebrate 
skull  is  developed.  (6)  A  bar  of  supporting 
tissue  penetrating  some  softer  structure. 
frabecular  (tra-bek'u-ler),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  connected  with  trabeclllaj. 

Tranquillize  (trau'kwil-iz),  u.  i.  To  become 
tranquil. 

I'll  try,  as  1  ride  in  my  chariot,  to  tranquillize. 
Richardson. 

Transpontine  (trans-pon'tin),  a.  [L.  trans, 
beyond,  and  pans,  pontit,  bridge.]  Situated 
beyond  the  bridge;  across  the  bridge. 
Transposer  (trans-poz'er),   71.    One  who 
transposes;  as,  the  tratisposer  has  written 
the  tune   two  tones 
higher. 

Transpositor  (trans- 
poz'it-6r).n.  One  who 
transposes;  a  trans- 
poser.  Landor. 
Trisula  (tri-sb'la),  n. 
[Skr.]  A  kind  of  tri- 
dent; in  Hind,  antiq. 
a  Brahminical  ami 
Buddhist  three- 
pointed  symbol  or 
ornament,  represent- 
ing the  trident  of 
Siva,  which  is  consid- 
ered to  be  in  con- 
tinual motion  over 
the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse.  It  is  found  re- 

presented  on  the  end 
of  flagstaffs  or  stan- 


Trsula, from  gateway  of 

Sanchi  Tope. 


dards  and  on  sword  -  scabbards,  and  also, 
more  prominently,  over  the  gateways  of 
topes,  where  it  is  frequently  represented  as 
an  object  of  adoration,  surrounded  with 
groups  of  worshippers.  Written  also  Trisul. 

Tryma.  [add.]  May  be  more  accurately 
defined  as  a  one-seeded  fruit  with  a  well- 
deflned  stony  endocarp,  and  with  the  outer 
portion  of  the  pericarp  fleshy,  leathery,  or 
fibrous;  distinguished  from  the  drupe  by 
being  derived  from  an  inferior  instead  of  a 
superior  ovary:  exemplified  in  the  walnut. 

Tsecn  (chek),  n.    Same  as  Czech  iu  Supp. 


u. 


Uglyt  (ug'li),  u.  (.  To  make  ugly;  to  disfigure; 
to  uglify.  'His  vices  all  ugly  him  over.' 
Richardson. 

Unascendable  (un-as-send'a-bl),  a.  Incap- 
able of  being  ascended,  climbed,  ormounted ; 
unscaleable.  '  Impending  crags,  rocks  «7ias- 
cendable.'  Southey. 

Unblissful  (un-blis'ful),  a.  Infelicitous;  un- 
happy, miserable.  'That  unblissful  clime.' 
Tennyson. 

Unboding  (un-bod'ing),  ppr.  Not  anticipat- 
ing ;  notlooking  for. 

I  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 
Unboding  critic-pen.  Tennyson. 

TJnconformistt  (un-kon-form'ist),  n.  A  non- 
conformist.    'An  assault  of  unconformints 
on  church  discipline.'    Putter. 
Uncular  (ung'ku-lSr),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  uncle;  avuncular.     [Humorous.] 
The  grave  Don  .  .  .  clasped  the  young  gentleman 
to  his  nncnlar  and  rather  angular  breast. 

De  Quincfy. 

UndulOUS  (un'du-lus),  a.  Undulating;  rising 
and  falling  like  waves. 

He  felt  the  undulaus  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces 
under  him.  *•  O.  Blactmare. 

Unnlleted  (un-fil'let-ed),  a.  Not  bound  up 
with  or  as  with  a  fillet.  'Its  small  handful 
of  wild  flowers  unfilleted.'  Coleridge. 

Unfleshly  (un-flesh'li),  a.  Not  fleshly;  not 
human;  incorporeal;  spiritual. 

Those  unfleshlf  eyes,  with  which  they  say  the  very 
air  is  thronged.  <-•  KeatU. 

tJnpiloted  (un-pi'lot-ed),  a.  ^nguided 
through  dangers  or  difficulties.  Unpuoted 
by  principle  or  faith.'  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Unquestionability  (un-kwest'yun-a-bil  i- 
ti)  n  That  which  cannot  be  questioned 


ch.cA.in;      ch.sc.lodl;      g,  jo:      jjob;      ft.  ft.  ton;      ng,  si,,,; 


TH.ttanith.aia;      w.  »ig;    wh.  ««.;    ih.  unit-See  KEY. 
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or  doubted;  a  certainty.  'A  great  heaven- 
high  unquestinnability.'  Cttrlyle. 

Up-keep  (up'kep),  n.  Maintenance  in  & 
state  of  efficiency;  the  means  by  which  any- 
thing is  kept  in  good  order. 

Upthunder  (up-thun'der),  v.i.  To  send  np 
a  loud  thunder-like  noise.  'Central  fires 
through  nether  seas  upthundering.'  Cole- 
ridge. 

Usuraryt  (ii'zhu-ra-ri),  a.  Partaking  of  or 
pertaining  to  usury ;  usurious.  '  Usurary 
contracts.'  Up.  Hall. 


V. 


Vaagmar  (vag'mar),  n.  [Icel.  vdg-meri,  lit. 
wave-mare.]  A  northern  nsh  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  compression  of  the  body,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Riband-shaped 
Vaagmar,  and  Deal-fish.  See  DEAL-FISH 

Valetudlnous t  (val-e-tu'di-nus),  a.  Vale- 
tudinarian. '  The  valetudinous  condition  of 
King  Edward.'  Fuller. 

Venerer  (ven'er-er),  n.  [See  VENERY.)  One 
who  watches  game;  a  gamekeeper;  a  hun- 
ter. 'Qmvenerers,  prickers,  and  verderers.' 
Browning. 

Vert  (vert),  n.    One  who  goes  over  from  one 


church  or  sect  to  another :  a  contraction  of 
Pervert  or  Convert. 

Old  friends  call  me  a  pervert ;  new  acquaintances 
a  convert ;  the  other  day  I  was  addressed  as  a  'i>trt. 
It  took  my  fancy  as  offending  nobody,  if  pleasing 
nobody.  Impotences  e/a  '  Vert'  (1865). 

Viparious  (vi-pa'ri-us),  a.  [From  L.  vita, 
life,  or  clung,  alive,  and  pario,  to  produce.] 
Life-producing  or  life-renewing.  [Bare.] 

A  cat  the  most  -viparious  is  limited  to  nine  lives. 
Lurd  I.ytton. 

Vpltaic,  a.  [add.]—  Voltaic  an,  in  electric 
lighting,  same  as  Electric  Arc  See  under 
ELECTRIC,  Supp. 


w. 


Wave-Shell  (wav'shel),  n.  In  earthquake 
shocks,  one  of  the  waves  of  alternate  com- 
pression and  expansion,  having  theoreti- 
cally the  form  of  concentric  shells,  which 
are  propagated  in  all  directions  through 
the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  crust 
from  the  seismic  focus  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Ency.  Brit. 

Wax,  n.  [add.]  A  fit  of  anger  or  rage. 
[Slang.] 

She's  in  a  terrible  luax.  but  she'll  be  all  right  by  the 
time  he  comes  back  from  his  holidays.  H.  Kingsley. 


Waxy,  a.  [add.]  Angry;  wrathful:  indig- 
nant. [Slang.] 

It  would  cheer  him  up  more  than  anything  if  I 
could  make  him  a  little  -waxy  with  me.       Dickens. 

Weber  (va'ber),  n.  [From  \Vilhelm  Edouard 
Weber,  a  German  physicist.]  In  the  system 
of  electro-magnetic  units,  the  unit  of  mag- 
netic quantity  =10>C.G.S.  units 

Whitwall  (whit'wal),  n.    Same  as  Witwall. 


Y. 


Yew,  n.  [add.  ]  A  shooting  bow  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  yew;  a  yew-bow.  'Wing'd 
arrows  from  the  twanging  yew. '  Gay. 


z. 


Zoon(zo'pn),  n.  [Or,  an  animal.]  An  ani- 
mal having  a  distinct  and  independent  ex- 
istence. See  extract. 


. 

A  zoological  individual  is  constituted  either  by  any 
uch  single  animal  as  a  mammal  or  bird,  which  may 
properly  claim  the  title  of  a  zoou,  or  by  any  such 
tfroup  of  animals  as  the  numerous  medusie  that  have 
been  developed  from  the  same  egg,  which  are  to  be 
severally  distinguished  as  zooids.  H.  Spencer. 


Fate  far.  fat.  fall;       me,  met.  her;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull- 
en,  cAam;      ch,  Sc.  locA;      g,  go;     j,job;      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ting;      TH,  then;  th,  (Ain; 


oil.  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc.  ley. 
w.  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.  —See  KEY. 
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AND 


OTHER    ANCIENT    NAMES. 


RULES   AND   DIRECTIONS   FOR   PRONUNCIATION. 


The  pronunciation  indicated  in  the  following  list  is  that 
usually  heard  from  educated  speakers  of  English,  who  as  a 
nil,-  a.",  not  attempt  to  pronounce  Greek  or  Latin  or  Scriptural 
names  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  pronounced  by  the 
ancients  themselves— if  that  could  be  with  certainty  deter- 
mined—but rather  seek  to  assimilate  the  pronunciation  to 
that  of  their  own  language.  There  is  therefore  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  such  words,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  rules  and  directions  any  name  in  the 
list  can  be  sounded  correctly.  . 

Special  knowledge  required  for  the  right  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is — 

1.  The  seat  of  accent;  and  . 

2.  The  sound  to  be  given  to  the  letters  as  they  stand  i 

The  syllable  of  the  word  which  is  to  receive  the  accent  is 
denoted  by  the  usual  mark,  an  acute  accent,  placed  imme- 
diately after  it,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Ca  to,  the 
second  of  the  word  Cam-by'ses,  and  the  third  of  the  word 
San-cho-ni'a-thon.  The  seat  of  the  accent  varies  consider- 
ably in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  though  it  is  never 
on  the  last  syllable;  in  dissyllables  it  is  always  on  the  first. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  therefore,  as  also  of  mono- 
syllabic words,  after  the  following  remarks  are  studied, 
will  present  no  difficulty,  and  consequently  many  of  them 
(especially  those  belonging  to  the  classical  languages)  have 
been  omitted  from  the  list  below.  The  division  into  separate 
syllables  is  denoted  by  the  mark  -  as  well  as  by  the  ac- 
centuation mark.  Two  vowels  coining  together  in  a  word 
but  having  one  or  other  of  these  marks  between  them  must 
therefore  always  be  pronounced  as  belonging  to  diff 


•me  sounus  to  be  given  to  the  several  letters  wil  be  con- 
sidered under  two  general  heads,  viz.:  1.  The  vowel  letters; 
and  2.  The  consonant  letters.  It  must  a  ways  be  bor,  em 
mind  that  silent  letters,  so  common  m  English  (e  final  for 
instance),  are  the  exception  in  the  words  here  treated 

I.  THE  VOWEL  LETTERS. 


The  vowels  heard  in  the  words  fate,  me,  pine,  note,  and 
tube  are  called  long  vowels;  while  those  heard  in  the  words 
fat  met,  pin,  not,  and  ut,  are  called  short  vowels. 

1    When  any  of  the  vowel  letters  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  «,  con 
ititute  an  accented  syllable,  and  also  when  they -end  one 
they  are  pronounced  as  long  vowels;  thus,  in  the  first  syllable 
of  t^e  word,  Ca'to,  Pelops,  Di'do,  Solon  and  Juba,  they 
are  pronounced  as  in  the  respective  key-words  fate,  me,  pine, 

^  When  Ae  vowel  letters  are  followed  by  one  or  more 
consonants  in  a  syllable,  they  are  pronounced  as  short 
vowels-  thus,  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  words  Casca, 
Hectba Cin'na,  Cor'du-ba,  and  Publi-us  they  are  pro 
nounced  as  in  the  respective  key-words  fat,  met,  pin,  not, 

"'a  "when  the  letter  a  constitutes  an  unaccented  syllable, 
as  in  A-by'dos,  and  when  it  ends  one,  as  in  Juba,  it 

n°4n  The'o^f  diphthongs  ,,  «,  are  always  pronounced 
as  the  e  of  me,  and  are  therefore  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in 
Cse'sar,  Pses'tum,  ^E'o-lus,  Bo3-o'ti-a. 

5.  The  digraph  ai  in  a  syllable  is  P™ounced  like ^  m 
wait.    It  occurs  only  in  Scriptural  names     The  a.  of 
words  was  pronounced  like  common  Engl.sh  affirmative  «/, 
or  much  the  same  as  i  in  pine;  but  by  the  common  spellmg 


it  is  Latinized  into  re.     An  a  and  an  t  coming  together,  but 
ini;  to  different  syllables,  will  of  course  have  either  the 
accent  or  the  mark  -  between  them. 

6.  When  r  follows  a,  in  the  same  syllable,  tad  i«  W«* 
followed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  Ar'go,  Car-tha'go,  the  a  is 
pronounced  as  in  far.     In  such  a  word  as  Ar'a-dus  it  is 
sounded  as  in  fat. 

7.  The  digraph  au,  as  in  Clau'di-us,  Au-fidi-us,  is  pro- 
nounced  as  a  in  fall.     An  a  and  a  «  coming  together,  how- 
ever,  may  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in  Km-ma'us. 

8.  When  e  constitutes  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  the 
first  of  the  word  E-te'o-cles,  and  when  it  ends  one,  as  in 
E-vad'ne,  it  is  pronounced  as  e  of  me.     And  when  e  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  as  the  final  letter  of  a  word,  as  in  Her'mes, 
Ar-is-toph'a-nes,  it  is  always  pronounced  as  e  of  me 

9.  When  e  is  followed  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in 
Her'mes,  Mer-cu'ri-us,  the  e  is  pronounced  as  e  of  her.    The 
letters  i,  «,  and  y,  before  r,  have  the  same  sound,  as  m 
Vir'gil,  Bur'sa,  Cyr'nus.     When  er  is  followed  by  a  vowel, 
however,  e  is  sounded  as  in  met,  thus  Er'a-to,  Mer'o-e. 

10  The  digraph  ei,  a*  in  Plei'a-des,  is  pronounced  as  t  ol 
pine.     An  e  and  i  coming  together,  however,  may  belong  to 
different  syllables.     Compare  Rules  6  and  7. 

1 1  The  diphthong  or  digraph  c«,  as  in  Leu-cip  pus,  Ji-leu 
Ti-mo'theus,  is  pronounced  as  u  of  tube.     It  occurs  chiefly 
in  Greek  names.      In  other  cases  the  e  and  u  belong  to 
separate  syllables.     Compare  Rules  10  and  7. 

12  When  i  constitutes  the   first  and  last   syllables  of 
word's,  whether  accented  or  not,  as  in  I-be'ri-a,  Fabi-i,  it 
is  pronounced  as  i  of  pine.     And  i  as  the  terminal  vowel  c 
a  syllable  at  the  end  of  words  is  also  so  pronounced,  as  in 
Im'ri,  A-ceph'a-li. 

13  But  i  at  the  end  of  any  other  unaccented  syllable  than 
the  last,  as  in  In'di-a,  Fa'bi-i,  is  pronounced  as  i  of  /nn. 

14  In  many  cases  t  assumes  the  value  of  y  consonant  in 
English-  thus  Aquileia  is  pronounced  as  if  Aqui-le'ya,  Cams 
as  if  Ca'yus.    This  is  especially  common  in  the  terminatio: 

°  16.  0  *t  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  also  when 
constituting  an  unaccented  syllable  by  itself,  is  generally 
pronounced  long  or  of  medium  length.  Followed  by  r  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  in  Gor'gus,  it  is  not  usually  pronounced 
long,  but  as  o  of  not.  The  o  in  such  a  position  is,  however, 
by  some  speakers  pronounced  rather  long  than  short,  th 
beinc  pretty  much  a  matter  of  taste. 

16  At  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  or  forming  an 
unaccented  syllable  (as  in  jEs'u-l*,  A-bi'lm),  «  is  pronounced 
Zch  the  sarne  a*  when  accented,  but  shorter  w,,i 


much  the  same  as  wne  "«•  -••  - ---•     -       .    ,  - 

,  it  is  pronounced  as  w;  thus  the  second  syllable  of  Equicolus 
is  pronounced  exactly  as  the  English  word  rafefc 

17  The  letter  y  is  pronounced  as  i  would  be  in  correspond- 
ing positions;  thus  the  y  in  Ty'a-ua  is  as  t  of  pint;  and  the 
y  in  Tyn'da-rus  as  t  of  pin. 

II.— THE  CONSONANT  LETTEBS. 

The  consonant  letters,  6,  d,  f,  h  i,  *,  *,  m,  »,  J>.  ?-  r> ,!'' ."'  a'"'  ?' 
have  each  but  one  sound,  and  as  that  ,.  the  &««*•<"*£ 
they  present  no  difficulty.     The  letters  <-,  y,i,  t,  and  x,  In 
each  more  than  one  sound,  and  hence  require  rules  to  pro 

"TclX -trd,  or  sounded  a,  in  call  and  ,,nn  respec- 
tively,  whe,/immediately  followed  by  the  vowel  ete,,,,  ,, 
and  u,  either  in  the  same  or  in  the  following  syllable  a»" 
Cas'ca,  Cor-neli-a,  Cur'ti-us,  Heo'a-te,  Hecu-ba,  Gal  Ins, 
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<!'U-'ili  inn,  Au-gus'tus,  Meg'a-ra,  Teg'u-la.  I/and  ij  are  also 
hard  immediately  before  other  consonant  letters,  as  in  ( 'lau'- 
di-m,0rai/«lll  Kc-hat'a-na,  Hec'tor,C!lau'cus,Gra'vi-us,  Bag'- 
ra-da,  Bu-du-ay-na'tus. 

•i.  (,'  and  g  are  soft  when  immediately  followed  by  the 
vowel  letters  e,  i,  and  »/,  either  in  tin:  same  or  in  the  follow- 
ing syllable,  as  in  I  Vr'lie-nts,  Cin'na,  Cy-re'ne,  Cic'e-ro, 
Tic'i-da,  (ielli-us,  III, '<:<>,  (ly'in,  Vo-log'e-ses,  Um-brig'i-us. 
In  words  such  as  Dacia,  Sieyon,  I'hocion,  Accius,  Ulaucia, 
('ap-pa-do'ci-a,  the  ci  or  cij,  having  the  accent  immediately 
before  it,  is  often  pronounced  as  ski:  some  authorities,  how- 
ever, retain  the  »  sound  in  such  words. 

3.  In  Scriptural  names,  such  as  Megiddo,    Gideon,  g  is 
always  hard,  except  in  the  single  word  Bethphage.     In  con- 
sulting the  list  this  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.      The  t. 
following  Scriptural  names  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

4.  When  c  and  g  are  initial  letters  of  a  syllable,  and  im- 
mediately followed  by  n  or  by  t,  they  are  usually  left  silent 
in  pronunciation;  thus,  Cneus  is  pronounced  Ne'us;  (Inidn^, 
Ni'dus ;  and  Ctenos,  Te'nos.     Some  scholars,  however,  pro- 
nounce the  c  and;/  in  these  combinations;  and  should  tha 
reader  elect  to  do  so,  he  must  pronounce  them  hard 

5.  In  Scripture  names  h  often  follows  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable;  as  in  Micah,  Isaiah,  Calneh,  the  vowel  in  these 
cases  being  pronounced  with  its  short  sound  and  the  h  being 
mute.     In  Ureek  names  rh  is  equivalent  to  simple  r. 

6.  The  digraph  eh  is  pronounced  as  Te,  thus,  Achilles  is 
pronounced  A-kil'les;  Chios,  Ki'os ;  Enoch,  E'nok.  The  Scrip- 
ture name  Hachel  is  the  single  exception  to  this  rule,  ch  in 
it  being  sounded  as  in  chain. 

7.  S  as  an  initial  of  words  is  pronounced  as  t  of  the  word 
ton,   as  in  So'lon,  Spar'ta,  Styx.     It  is  commonly  so  pro- 
nounced as  an  initial  of  other  than  the  first  syllable  of  words, 
as  in  Su'sa,  Hi-sen'na ;  but  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  s 
receives  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  the  word  Csesar,  which  is  pro- 
nounced GVzar.     These  exceptions  will  be  denoted  by  the 
direction  't  as  z,'  inclosed  within  parentheses,  thus,  GVsar 
(»  as  z).     See  also  rule  10. 

8.  S  final  of  words,  when  preceded  by  e,  is  pronounced  as 
z;  thus  Aristides  is  pronounced  Ar-ie-ti'dez.     And  the  e  so 
placed  is  that  of  the  word  me  as  remarked  already.     But 
when  the  final  i  is  preceded  by  any  other  vowel,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  i  of  son,  as  in  Archytas,  Amphipolis,  Abydos, 
Adrastus. 

9.  S  at  the  end  of  words,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  I,  m, 
n,  or  r,  is  pronounced  as  z,  as  in  Mars,  which  is  pronounced 
Marz;  Aruns,  A'runz. 


10.  Si  forming  an  unaccented   syllable,  preceded    by  an 
accented  syllable  with  a  final  consonant,  and  fi.llowed  by  a 
vow.-I,  is  commonly  pronounced  aid;  as  in  Al'si-uin,  Hor-ten'- 
si-us.    When  the  si  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  it  is  very  commonly 
pronounced  as  zi,  as  in  Mce'si  a,  He'si-od,  A-le'si-a,  ( Vsi-us ; 

•"•limes  as  the  »  of  pleasure,  as  in  As-pa'si-a,  The-o- 
1  i"  i.i.  But  the  usage  in  these  cases  is  not  very  well' settled, 
and  some  scholars  carefully  preserve  the  pure  sound  of  the 
«,  and  do  not  even  in  such  situations  allow  it  to  degenerate. 

11.  When   ti  followed   by  a  vowel  occurs  next  after  the 
accented  syllable  of  a   word,  it  is  pronounced  as  ah;  thus, 
Statius  is  pronounced   Sta'shi-us;  Helvetii,  Hel-ve'shi-i;  and 
similarly  with  Abantias,  Actium,  Maxentius,  Laertius,  &c. 
The  proper  sound  of  the  t  is  preserved,  however,  when  ti  is 
accented  or  when  it  follows  s  or  another  t,  as  in  Mil-ti'a-des, 
Sal-Wti-us,  Brut'ti-i ;  so  also  in  the  termination  -tion,  as  in 
A-e'ti-on.     In   such  words  as  Domitius  the  t  itself  may  be 
said  to  receive  the  ih  sound:  Do-mish'i-us. 

12.  The  digraph  th  is  pronounced  as  th  of  the  word  thin, 
as  in  Tha-li'a. 

13.  .Xat  the  beginning  of  syllables  is  pronounced  as  2,  thus, 
Xenophon    is  Zen'o-phon.     But  at  the  end  of  syllables  it 
retains  its  voiceless  sound  of  fa,  thus  Oxus  is  pronomic,  .1 
Oks'us.    If,  however,  the  x  end  a  syllable  which  immediately 
precedes    a  vowel  in  the  accented  syllable,  then  the  x  re- 
ceives  its  voiced  sound,  that  of  hard  y  followed  by  z,  as  in 
Alexarchus,   which  is  pronounced  Al-egz-ar'chus. 

14.  The  letter/),  when  initial,  and  followed  by  n  or  by  (, 
is  not  usually  uttered,  as  in  Pnigeus  and  Ptolemseus,  which 
are  pronounced  Ni'geus  and  Tol'e-maj-ns,  though  some  per- 
sons sound  the  p. 

15.  Ph  represents  the  Greek  character  f ,  and  is  pronounced 
as/;  thus,  Philippi  is  pronounced  Fi-lip'pi.    But  when  ph  is 
followed  by  a  consonant   in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  Phthia, 
it  is  usually  omitted  in  utterance,  and  the  word  is  pronounced 
Thi'a.    Some  scholars,  however,  pronounce  it. 

16.  Ps  represents  the  Greek  character  V-,  which  as  an  ini- 
tial is  pronounced  as  »,  the  p  being  generally  omitted  in 
utterance,  as  in  Psyche,  which  is  pronounced  SyTce.     Many 
scholars,  however,  now  pronounce  the  p  as  well  as  the  s 
of  ps. 

1 7.  As  a  general  rule,  when  any  combinations  of  consonant 
letters  which  are  difficult  to  utter  occur  at  the  initial  part 
of  words,  the  utterance  of  the  first  may  be  omitted,  thus, 
Tmolus  may  be  pronounced  Molus;  Mnemosyne,  Ne-mos'y-ne; 
while  the  digraph  ch  is  dropped  in  Chthonia,  making  the  pro- 
nunciation Tho'ni-a. 
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(  'I  In:  iiaiin:*  ilistiin-tm:ly  .Scriptural  arc  followed  by  ».  ) 


A'a-lar,  i. 

A'aj'inla'n.n;, > 
Ah  a  cic'ua 

A  hac'e-na 
.  .;'ne 

A  b'li  CUC,  #. 
A-ba.r.lnli,  » 

A'hn: 

A  b:iK'a-rU» 
A-bag'tha,  • 

ii.-i,  « 

Ah  al'la-ba 
A  I/a  Inn 
A-ban't« 
Ab-an-ti'a-dcii 
A  balCti-aa 
A  bim'tl-das 
A-ban'tU 
Ab  ar  ba're-a 

A  b'a  rim,  < 
A-liar'f-uioii 
Ab'a-ri» 
Al/a-ron,  f. 
A-ba'rui 
A'baft 
Ab'a»a 
Ab-a-ie'nl 
Ab-a-tl'tU 
Al/a-t.n 
Ab'ba,  ». 
A)/da, «. 
Ab-da-lon'i  in" 
Al/.le-el,  «. 
Abde'ra 
Ab-de-rl'tc* 
Ab-de-nu 
Ab-dl,  » 
Ab-dl'a*. ». 
Al/dl-el, ». 
Ab  .In  l.m'l-miu 
Ab'don.  « 
A-be-a'tat 
A-bed'ue-go,  *. 
A'bel,  ». 
A-bel'la 
Ab-ella'iii 
Ab-el-li'num 
Ab-el-li'nun 
A'bel  Ma'lm.  < 
A'bel      ile-liu' 
Uh. ». 


Ab'e  lux 
A-beH/na 
A'bez,  «. 
AI/Ka-rua 
A'bi7«. 


A-bl'a,  » 
A-bl'ah,  «. 

Ah  i  al'bull,  t. 

Ali-i-a'ntu 
A-biVuf,  «. 
A-bi'a-thar,  « 
A'blb,  ». 
A-bi'da,  «. 
A  biMali,  i. 
A  !/i  .li.n   • 
A-bi'cl  or  Ab'iel 

». 

Ab-l-^asr,  « 
Ab  l-ez'rite,  », 

Ab  i*ail,», 
Ab-i-ha'il,  « 
A-blliu,  « 
A  bi'hud,  « 
A'bl-l 
A-bi'jib.  «. 
A-bl'jaoi,  « 
At/i-la 
Ab-l-le'li* 
Ab  i  l.:"ni 
A-blra'a-«l,  i. 
A-blm'e-lech,  ». 
A-blli'mUb,  «. 
A-bln'o-wn,  » 
A  lii'rani.  « 
A-bli'a-re* 


A  b-i-se'l,  I. 

A  binh'a-l', «. 

.1  linn,  x 

u  a,  ». 

Al/Uliur,  «. 
Ah-1-non'tea 
Ab'i-«um,  K. 
Ab'l-tal.«. 
Ab'l-tub,  f. 
A  Wild. «. 
A  bla'vi-iH 
A-bleYun 

A  bli'taj 

Mi'ini  -ba 
A  hn  brl'ca 

1 1  tU» 
Aim  la'nl 
Ab'o-luft 

A  bun  1  tel'ch,O» 

Ab-o-ra'ca 

A-lx/rai 

A  bor'rai 

Al/o-ti» 

Ab-ra-.ia'tas 

Ab-ra-da'tu» 

A-bra'ha-mu> 

A'bram,  «. 

Ab-ret^Ui'iie 

Ali  ro -dl-aVtlU 

A'bruil 

A  liriil/y-cliui 

Al/ro-ta 

A-brut'o-num 

A-bru'po-U* 

A'brus 

i,  I. 

'.-:i   n:» 

Al/fto-rua 
Ab*yr'ti-de> 
Ab-tyr'tui 
A-bu'bu»,  r 
Al/u-la 
Ab  u -ll'te* 

All  II  ni'llii 

Ab-y-de'nl 

Ab-y-de'nun 

A-by'.lui 

Ab'y  la 

Ac-a-calllft 

Ac-a-c*'«l  um 

Ac-a-ce'te» 

A-ca'cl-ui 

Ac'a-ciu 

Ac-a-de-ml'a 

Ac-a-de'miift 

A  cue'lii-tiu 

Ac  a  lan'dnu 

A-cal'Ie 

Ac-a-mar'chiii 

AcVmu 

A-camp'alf 

A -can' III  a 

A-can'thl  ne 

A-can'thiu 

Ax/a-ra 

A  ca'ri-a 

Ac-ar-na'neft 

Ac-ar-uii'iii-a 

Ac'a-ton 

Ac'ba-rut 

Ac-ca'li-a 

Ac'ca-ron, «. 

At'cho,  «. 
1  A(/cl-a 
I  Ac^lVinM 

Ai/i.-1-m 
i  A'/eo-a 
!  A'ce 

A-cel'da-ma,  > 

Ax/e-le 

A'.-'i-  linn 
A-ceph'a-H 
A-cerVtun 
A-««r'rw 
A-cer-mec'o-HMrft 
I  A'c« 


A-ce-aani'i  ini- 
A-ce'il-a 


-ce»'ta 
-ce»-ti'nim 
A -ceil-to  ili.'iiiH 

-ce'tea 


A  clnc'me  lies 

:!•  l; 

A-cba.-'uii 

A-cha'1-ciu,  ». 

A-cha'U 

A'cban,  K 

A'char,  (. 

Aeh'a-ra 

Ach-a-reii'>e> 

A-char'a» 

A-cha'tei 

A'chaz,  » 

Ach'bor,  t 

Ach  e-li/i  -il« 

Ach-e-k/rl-um 

Ai:h-e  lo'in 

Ach-e-lo'u» 

A-clie'ra» 

Ach-e-ri'nl 

A..-li'e-ro 

Acli'e-rnli 

Ach-4-ron'tl-a 

Ai  ll  i.-l   nil  tl'ni 

Ach-e-ru'il-a 
Acb-e  ru'»U 
A-che'tu» 
A-chi-ach'a-rui, 

l. 

A-chl'a»,  i. 
A-chi'laa 
A-chll'lan 
Ach-il-le'a 
Ach-ille'i. 

A-chll'le> 

Acli-ll-le'uin 
A-chll'Ieu» 


A'chlm,  «. 
A'chl-or,  ». 
A'chlth,  « 
Ach'l-t<ib,  « 
A-«hl'vl 
Ach-Ia-die'cu 
Ach'roe-tlia,  « 
Ach'o-la 

A'i:hor,  ». 

A-chc/reiu 

A-cbi/ru» 

Auh-ra^li'na 

Ach'tab,  « 

Ach'»haph,  #. 

Aob'zf  b.  « 

A-ci-clvr/rl-m 

A-cl-da'11-a 

A-ci-di'riua 

A-cli'l-a 

A-cII-l-ae'ne 


A-eln-dy'nu» 
A-cl'nl-po 
A'cl-pha,  l. 
A'cU 

A'ci-tho.  t. 
Ac-inou'l-<l«» 

A  '•'!-•  lli'r'ta- 

A-co'tet 
Ac'o-nte 
A  c/m'toi 


A-con-tl-zon>'« 

nu» 

Ac-on-t»bVII 
A-con-to-bu'lu» 
Ac'o-ria 

A':'<i-ru» 

A'era 
A'cne 
A-vrw'a 


;h'eu» 

cra'tun 
Aorl-a'tc-ft 


Ail-ine'te 

A'l  ine'tux 
Ail'nall,  «. 
Ail'ii  na,  f. 
A  .li/in:-u»  or 


>E-gi-a'le-u» 

:     ll'H 


u  i 


ic-rlft-1-o'ne 
A-crl»-l-o-iie'u» 

d«*  ' 
A-cri>'l-u» 

\    Ml'ln:, 

\.   n,  u'tbun    iv 
A  kro'a-tlioll 
lau'nl  a 

A-croc'o-mas 

Ac-ro-co-rin'- 
thui 

A-cro'lna 

A-cron'n  nia 

Ac  rn  re'a 

\(  I',  II  'i 

Ac'ro-ta 

A  crot'a-tui 

Ac-ro-tho'i 

Ac-ro-tli'/nn 

Ae-ro-tlio'nni 

Ac-tw'on 
Ac-tK'iu 
Ac'te 

\.'li  a 
Ac'tU 

Ac-tU'a-neft     < 
Ac  ti  la'iR-n 
Ac'ti  inn 
Ac-toKI-deft 
At/tu-rl* 
A-cu'a,  * 

A  V  n  Ii,  >. 

A-cu'rae-nu» 
A-cu'num 

A  cu'»l-la» 
A-cu-»l-la'il» 
A-cu'tl  <:u» 
A-cy'riu 
Adi-da 
Ad'a-dah,  x. 
A  ila/in 
A  Mali    .- 
Ad. a  i'ali.  » 
Ad-a-U'a, «. 
Ad'am,  >. 
Ad-a-man-ta/a 
Ad'a-ma» 
A.l-a-lnai>'tn>* 
Ad'a-ml.  «. 
A  lU'mii 

Ad'a-ua 
A'dar, ». 
Ad'a-aa,  • 
Ad'be-el, «. 
Ad'di,  >. 

A  .C.I. i,  .. 
Ad'dun, ». 
Ad'du-a 
Ad'dilft.  «. 
A-deVna 
A-<lepb'a-gu» 
A'der, «. 
Ad  In-r'bal 
A-dl-a-be'ne 

A  di  a  bi-l/j  ..u>. 

A-dl-an'te 
A-dl-at'o-muft 
A  iii-at'o-rii 
Ad'l-da,  i. 
A'di-el,  - 
Ad-I-mau'tiu 
A'din.K. 
A-di'no, «. 
Ad'l-niu,  l. 
A.l-l  tba'lm,  i. 
Ad'la-l, «. 
Ad'raah,  >. 
Ail'nia Um,  *, 


A-.lo'liia 
Ail  i.  ul'ai, «. 


Illll,  H 

A  ilnii'i  hum  i/r 
AiliinCtaln,!, 
Ail  n  ni'rain,  K. 
A  .Ii i'n l» 

/e'dek,  j 


A  .li.'ra, «. 

Ail  L  I  a'illl,  I. 

A-do'rain.  n. 

A-draill'lni   Ii  i  h, 

Ad-ra-myl'tl-uin   A'«'\« 

A-dra'na 

A-dra'ne 

A-dra'uuin 

Ad-rai-tl'a 

Ad-raa-tl'uu 


u» 

n  ru« 
u-rui! 


jf.K-l-lle'ten 


M-tfn 

JV.  Klr-o-e«'«a 


A  dre'ne 
A'drl-a 

A-dri-an -np'o  I 
A-drl-a'tiuft 

A  ilri  at'i-cuin 

A'drl-«l,« 

Ail-ri-lne'tuin 

A.I  n  al'l  .a 

A.l-u-at'1-d 
A-du'el,  i. 
A-du'la 
A-du'laa 
A-du'li. 
A.l-u-ll'ton 
A-dul'lam, «. 
A  dum'mlin,  >. 
A-dyr-njath'i-dic' 


ft  Ml 

^.-tt(;'i  di-i, 
JCa-cl'uui 


JC-an-tv'utn 


:  ali'tin 
JV.  lie'lun 

^K-bu'dK 
Jibu'ra 

JMMH'M 

jK-cu-la'ltilin 
/K  dej/aiu 
^-de'nla 

A-e-dl'an.  » 
ytf  ilii/u-lft 


ft.  K'lb'.i  I'm 

M-KU  lnl'a 

M  Ko'ne 


JC-li-a'niu 


li-a 

A  el'lu 

A  .  I'lu-pun 

^-lil'l  ll» 

M  ma'tbl-a 
JK  niil'l-a 

l  l-a'nu« 


ifjii'ii  na  <//• 

irii/na 
yV,  uii/nl-a 


jK-na'rl-a 


.!•:  n.  ':.» 


Jbfi-lw 

A-«'.inn 
A-e-do'iil» 


M*\'lo  ur  A-el' 
lo 


m/m 

M-frum 


M-gt'lis-oa 

' 


or  JK- 


M-tu/te 
M-ue'tUf 
JK'nl-* 
^•iil-a'ne* 

Mu'l-KlH 

M-ul'At* 


?•:  in/mi 


JC'u-lll 


/K'ji'i  lu- 

y 

'y  tun 


/K'ta-ra 


/K»'clire-l» 

.+:»'cliy  In. 

^K-Ml'pUI 

iKlKl'lll-U 


>K-«on'i-de» 


/«  qllll/U-ll 

^.4  ul-me'll-um 
A-CT'O-JW 

/1.l''i  Jinn 

(iru/unt) 
A  er'o-pui 

' 


K-'ll  !:.• 


yni  ni'ta 
AftfBMM^td 

yjith'a-lc 
yKtlian.lcD 

.*  tha'll-oli 


i.. 

bi'u-pe» 
/K-tlll  i/pl-a 

l.'Un  .,,, 
A  .  tli'li  li>. 


*'tl-a 

A  c'ti  mi 
A  i.'ti  n» 
M-MH 
JV.  t./ll  a 

/K-to'lun 

A-ex-in 

A'fer 

A  lia'ni  a 

A  fra'nl-un 
Af-rf-ca'tin» 
Af'il-cuin 
Af'i1cu» 

aha    > 


Aij'a-me 

A^-  ;i  in.  'ili- 

A|(-a-in«'de« 
Atf-a-uieiii'iioit 


K  a  im-'tiir 


A;i  a  ii 

A|f-a  U 


A|?a-pe 
A^-a-pv  nor 
Au-a-IJe'tun 
A  'gar,  «. 
A|(-a-re'ul 
AK-a-rli'U 


A-Ka«'«a 


\Xr  a  tin)  Lu'lUft 

.\t.'a  1 1... i, 

.   lli'cl 

ni'i  n» 
tbo   ny' 

11IUH 

Ag  -  a-  tin. i.  '  y 
mini 

A  nath'n  |i"» 

iinn'the- 

DM 

g-a-thyi'yiiiun 
Ag-a-tbyr'iuii 
A-ga've 
A-ga'vui 
Ag-bat'a-ua 
AK-deti'tlft 


A-Kan'tru-pllliI 

Air'anui 

Av'a-tlia 

AK  nlli-ar'i:lil 

da> 
AK-atli-ar'clii 

deft 

AK  ath-«rVlm» 
Aif-atlil'a 
A-ca'thl-ai 
AK  a-tbl'uu» 
A^'a  Hi- 


Axc-le'a 
Ag-e-ll'a 

Ag'e-IiM 
A-geu'a  tb:i 
A-gen'iIi  mm 


Ag-e-ro'im 
' 


A-gea-Ma'nn 
Ag-e-ftlm'  bm- 
tuii 
A-ge»-I-na't«« 


Au-e-»li'tr«  tu« 
A  fJtM 
A  ge'Uir 
A-Ke'tu» 


KKiaiiin 
-gfa-dn 


Ag-la'la 

Ag-la-o-nl'ce 

Ag-la'o-pe 

AK-la'o-pei 

Ag-ta-o-phu/lia 

Ag-la'o-plinu 

AK  la  o'pm 

Ag  la-un'tlie  n«» 

AK-lau'ru* 

AK  la'un  or  Ag1- 

la-ua 

AK  nu-ile'nnni 
Ag-nod'1-ce 
Ag-iio-di/ru» 
Ag  uo-iil'a 
A^  n'.n'i  il.  s 
Ag  »o't«'» 
Ag-Hot)i'u-nilft 


Ag-n»tli'«-Ue 


A-g</n« 
A-gu'uli 

A    ill/Ill    H« 

A-K.I'NU> 

Ag'u-ra 

Ag-u-rac'ri  tun 

Ag-o-rat'a 

Ag-u-ra'uax 

Ag-o-ra'tiU 

Ag-o-ran'.i  ml 

Ag-u-re'Mii 

A7gra 

A-gra/a 
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A    -HIM 

Al-a-ma'iiiorAl 

Al-ex-atnV-mis 

A-ly'pus 

Ani-7iii/'a-bad,« 

A-nar'tn-nini 

An-dro'ge  us 

\n-ti-o-ne'a 

A^va-ira* 

a-nxui'ni 

Al-ex-an'dn-a( 

A-lys'sua 

Am-mo'dt's 

An-a-dy-omt'-ii 

\ii-ti-'~o-ni'-'i 

A-grau'K- 
A  -rau'li-a 

A  -  lam  'me- 
lech,  8. 

ico  man) 
Al-ex-an-dri'a( 

AI-yx-oth'o-e 
Al-y-ze'a 

Am-mo'nis 
Am-nie'ua 

An'a-el.  ,s\ 

An-dro^'y  nus 
An-droin'a-i-lii1 

An-ti,L,''o-nu8 
.\  n-til'e-on 

A-i;rau1us 

Al'a-inoth,  8. 

city) 

A'mad,  s. 

Am'ni-as 

A-nag'y-nis 

An-droni'a-cliu 

Aii-ti-lib'a-inis 

A-grau-o-ui'trc 

A-la'ol 

Al-ex-an'dri-dc 

A-mad'u-tha,  ,s\ 

Ain-ni'sus 

A'nah.  M. 

An-di'iiin'o-da 

A-gri-a'ncs 

Al-a-ri'cus 

Al-ex-an-dri  iia 

A-mad'a-thus,  ,t 

Am-ui'tes 

An-a-lia'ratli,  *• 

An-dr<i-ni'i'iis 

An-tini'a-cbus 

A-gric'o-la 

A-las'tor 

Al-ex-an-drop 

A-mad'o-ci 

Am'non,  *. 

An-a-i'ah,  s. 

An-dro-iii'clis,  s 

Aii-tim'ti-nes 

Ag-ri-gi'u'tuni 

A-la.s'to-res 

o-lis 

A-inad'o-cus 

A-inu''heus 

An-a-i'tis 

An-droph'a-ffi 

An-tin'(.>-o 

A-griil'i-um 

A-lau'dre 

Al-ex-a'nor 

A'nial,  g. 

A'inok.  x. 

A'nak,  8. 

Aii-tin-o-e'a 

A-gri'u-il"s 

Al'a-zou  or  A-la 

Ai-i-x-ar'chus 

Am'a-lek,  .s'. 

Ani-o-i»e'tus 

An'a-kim,  s. 

An-dros'the-ne 

An-ti-nop'u-Ii.s 

A-gri-o'ni-a 

zon 

A-lex'as 

A-nial-lo-bri'ga 

Ain-om-pliaii'L1- 

A-tiain'me-lech 

An-dro'ti-i'ii 

An-tin'u-us 

A-gri'o-pas 

Al-a-zo'nes 

A-lex'i-a 

Am-al-tli;w'a 

tus 

8. 

An-e-lon'tia 

An-ti-o-chi'a 

A-gri'o-pe 

Al-ba'ni 

Al-ex-ic'a-ous 

Ain-al-tbe'uiu 

A'nior 

A'nan,  if. 

A'uem,  s. 

An-ti'»-rlii- 

A  ^ri-oph'a-gi 

Al-ba'ni-a 

Al-ex-i'nus 

A'niain,  \. 

.\-nn)r'ges 

A  na'ni,  s. 

An-e-mo'li-a 

A-grip'pa 
Ag-rip-pt''uiu 

Al-ba'nus 
Al-bi-a'num 

A-lex'i-uii 
Al-ex-ip'pus 

Am'a-na,  .v 
A-man'i-ca* 

A-mor'gos 
Am'o-ritc,  * 

An-a-ni'ah,  s. 
An-a-ni'as,  *. 

An-e-mo'aa 
An-e-mo'tis 

An-ti'o-pa 
An-ti'o-pe 

Ag-rlp-pi'na 

Al-bi'ci 

Al-ex-ir'ho-e 

Ain-an-ti'ni 

A'lllOS,  S. 

A-nan'i-el,  «. 

A'ru'ii,  x. 

An-ti-o'rus 

A-gris'o-pe 

Al-bi-gau'num 

A-lex'ia 

A-ina'num 

Am-pe-li'nus 

An'a-phe 

A'ner,  *;. 

An-tip'a-rns 

A'>rn-us 
AgVo-laa 

Al-bi'ni 
Al-bi-no-va'nns 

A-lex'on 
Al-fa-tei-'na 

A-ma'nua 

A-niar'a-cus 

Am'pe-lus 
Am-pe-hi'si-a 

An-a-phlys'tus 

AnV  thoth-ite^ 
A-ne'tor 

An'ti-pas,  \. 
An-tip'u-u-r 

A'gron 

Al-bin-te-me'li 

Al-fe'nus 

A-mar'di 

Am-phe'a 

\  -na  pus 

Au'ga-ri 

An-ti-iia'tri-a  or 

A-gro'tas 

um 

Al'gi-dum 

Ara-a-ri'ali,  g. 

Am-phi'a-lua 

An-a-H'a-cae 

An-^c'a 

Ait-ti-pa-tri'a 

A-grot'e-ra 

Al-bi'nus 

Al'gi-dus 

A-mar'tua 

Am  i>lii'a-nax 

A-nai-'tes 

An-ge'li-a 

An-tip'a-tiis 

A'gur,  s. 
A-gy-i'eui 

AlTn-on 
Al-bi-o'na 

Al-go'num 
A-li-ac'mon 

Ain-a-ryl'lis 
Am-a-ryn'ceus 

Am-phl-ar-a-e'- 
uin 

An-a-sim'bro-tu 
A'nath,  s. 

An-ge'li-un 

An-tipb'a-ues 
An'ti-phaa 

A-gyl'la 
Ag-yl-lie'ns 

Al-bi'o-nes 
Al'bi-ns 

A-li'ah,  s. 
A-li'an,  a. 

Am-a-ryii'thi-a 
Am-a-ryn'thus 

Am-phi-a-ra'i- 
des 

An'a-thoth,  *. 
A-nat'o-le 

An-gi'-ro'na 
An-gi'tea 

An-tipli'a-tes 
An-ti  pbe'mtis 

A-gyr'i-um 

Al-bu-cil'la 

A-li-ar'tus 

Am-a-rys'i-a 

Am-phi-a-ra'na 

A-nau'rua 

A-ni'am,  s. 

An  tiph'i-lus 

A-gyr'tes 

Afbu-la 

A-li-e'uus 

A'maa 

Ain-phi-cle'a 

A-nau'sia 

An-i-eet'us 

An'ti-phon 

A'hab,  8. 
A-ha'la 

Al-bu'na 
Al-bu'ne-a 

A-li'fas 
Al-Mw'i 

Am'a-aa,  *. 
A-maa'a-i,  s. 

Am-phic'ra-tes 
Am-i>hic'ty-on 

An-ax-ag/o-ras 
An-ax-an'der 

A-nic'i-a 

A-nic'i-urn 

An-tiph'o-nua 
An'ti-phus 

A-har'ah.  8. 

Al-bur'nus 

Al-i-men'tu3 

Am-a-se'a 

Am-phic-ty'o- 

An-ax-an'dri-de 

A-nic'i-ua 

A-har'hel,  e. 

Al-cajn'e-tiu 

A-lim'e-nua 

Am-a-se'nus 

nea 

An-ax-arVhus 

A-ni'gros 

An-tip'o-lis 

A-has'a-i,  s. 

Al-Cffi'llS 

A-li'ph» 

A-maah'a-i,  x. 

Am-phid'a-maa 

An-ax-ar'e-te 

An-i-ne'tuin 

An-tir'rlii-uni 

A-has'ba-i,  ». 

Al-cam'e-nes 

Al-i-pha'nua 

Am-a-shi'ah,  ti. 

Am-phid'o-li 

An-ax-e'uor 

An'i-sus 

An-tir'rlio-d(»s 

A-has-u-e'rus,  8 

Al-can'der 

AI-i-phe'ra 

Am-a-si'a 

Am-phi-dro'mi-a 

A-nax'i-as 

An-i-tttr'gis 

An-tis'sa 

A-ha'vah,  8. 

Al-can'dre 

Al-i-phe'rua 

A-ma'sis 

Am-phi-ge-ni'a 

An-ax-ib'i-a 

A'ni-us 

An-tis'tbe-nes 

A'haz,  8. 

Al-ca'nor 

AMr-ro'thi-ua 

A-mas'tria 

Am-phil'o-chus 

An-ax-ic'ra-tes 

An'na-aa,  s. 

An-tis'ti-ua 

A  h:i.;'a  -i.  8. 

Al-cath'o-e 

A-li'sum 

A-mas'trua 

Am-phil'y-tus 

A-nax-i-da'inns 

An-na'lis 

An-titli'e-us 

A-ha-zi'ab,  8. 

Al-cath'o-us 

Al'la-ba 

A-ma'ta 

Ain-phim'a-chu 

A-nax'i-las  or  A 

An-ni-a'nus 

An'ti-um 

Ah'ban,  >. 

Al'ce 

Al-le'di-us 

Am-a-the'a 

.\m-phim'e-don 

nax-i-la'us 

An'ni-bal 

An-tod'i-ce 

A'hi,  s. 

Al-ce'nor 

AHi-a 

Am-a-the'i 

Ain-phin'o-me 

An-ax-il'i-des 

An-nic'e  -ria 

An-toiu'e-nea 

A-hi'ah,  a. 

Al-ces'te  or  Al 

Al-11-e'nus 

Am-a-the'is,  «. 

Ani-phin'o-mus 

A-nax-i-man'der 

An-ni-cho'ri 

An-to'ni-a 

A-hi'am.  x. 

ces'tis 

Al-li'ffie 

Am'a-this,  s. 

Am-phi'on 

An-ax-im'e-nes 

An'nii-ua,  *. 

Aii-td'ni-i 

A-hl-e'zer,  a. 
A-hi'hud.«. 

Al'ce-tas 
Al-ci-bi'a-des 

Al-lob'ro-gea 
Al'lom,  *. 

Am'a-thus 
A-max-an-ti'a 

Am-phip'a-gus 

Am-phip'o-les 

An-ax-ip'o-lia 
An-ax-ip'pua 

A-no'gon 
A-no'lua 

An-to-ni'na 

An-to-ni'nu^ 

A-hi'jah,  8. 

Al-ci'dae 

Al'lon,  s. 

A-max'i-a 

Am-phip'o-lis 

An-ax-ii-'rho-e 

An'o-nus 

An-to-ni-op'o- 

A-hi'kam,  8. 

Al-cid'a-mas 

Al  -  Ion  -  bach  ' 

Am-ax-o'bi-i 

Am-plnp'y-ros 

A-nax'is 

An-o-pte'a 

lia 

A-hi'lud,  8. 

Al-ci-da-me'a 

uth,  s. 

Am-a-ze'nea 

Am-phir'e-tua 

A-nax'o 

A'noa,  s. 

An-to'ni-u3 

A-him'a-az,  8. 

Al-ci-da'mii3 

Al-lot'ri-ges 

Am-a-zi'ah,  s. 

Ara-phis-baj'na 

An-a-zar-be'uus 

An-t»'a 

An-tor'i-des 

A-hi'man,  s. 
A-him'e-lech,  8. 

Al-ci'dea 
Al-cid'i-ce 

Al-lu'ci-us 
Al-me'ne 

A-ma'zon 
A-maz'o-nea 

Am-phis'the-ues 
Am-phis-ti'des 

An-cse'ua 
An-cal'i-tea 

An-tae-op'o-lis 
An-tiv'us 

An-to-thi'jah,  *. 

An'toth-itf,  j*. 

A-hi'moth,  e. 

Al-cid'o-cus 

Al-mo'dad,  *. 

Am-a-zon'i-cua 

Am-phis'tra-tua 

An-ca'ri-ua 

An-tun-na'cum 

A-hin'a-dab,  a. 

Al-cini'a-chus 

Al'mon,  e. 

Am-a-zon'i-des 

Am-phith'e-a 

An-cha'ri-a 

An-tal'ci-das 

A'nub,  *. 

A-hin'o-am,  8. 

Al-cim'e-de 

Al'raon  Hili-la 

Am'be-nus 

Am-pluth'e-mis 

An-cha'ri-us 

An-tan'der 

A-uu'Ois 

A-hi'o,  s. 

Al-cim'e-don 

tha'im,  0. 

Aiii-bi-a'ni 

Am-pbith'o-e 

An-cha'tes 

Au-tan'dros 

A'nus,  *. 

A-hi'rah,  8. 

Al-cim'e-nes 

Al-mo'pea 

Am-bi-a-ti'nii3 

Am-phi-tri'te 

An-chem'o-lus 

An-te'a 

Anx-a'imm 

A-hi'ram,  «. 

Al'ci-mus 

Al-my-ro'de 

Am-bi-bar'e-ti 

Am-phit'ry-on 

An-ches'mus 

An-tem'nse 

Anx'i-us 

A-his'a-mach,  a. 
A-hish'a-har,  n. 

Al-cin'o-e 
Al-cin'o-us 

Al'na-  than,  s. 
A-lo'a 

Am-bib'a-ri 
Am-bi'eus 

Am-phit-ry-o- 
ul'a-des 

An-chi'a-la  or 
An-chi'a-le 

An-te'uor 
An-te-noiji-des 

Anx'u-rua 
An'y-Ui 

A-hi'sham,  8. 

Al'ci-phron 

A-lo'aa  or  A4o'is 

Am-bi-ga'tus 

Am-phi'us 

An-chi-a-li'a 

Au'te-ros 

An'y-tus 

A-hi'ahar,  8. 
A-hi'tob,  s. 

Al-cip'pe 
Al-cip'pus 

A-lo'eua 
Al-o-i'daj  or  Al- 

Am-bi'o-rix 

Am-phot'e-rus 

An-chi'a-lus 

An'te-rua 

An-zi-te'na 

A-hlthVphet,  a. 

Al-cith'o-e 

o-i'deg 

Am-bra'ci-a 

Am'pli-aa,  *. 

An-chin'o-e 

An-the'a 

ob'ri-ga 

A-hi'tub,  s. 

Alc-mce'on 

A-lo'ia 

Am-bra'ci-aa 

Amp'aa-ga 

An-chi'sa 

An'the-aa 

•  i 
A  on 

Ahlab,  8. 

Alc-mro-on'i-die 

A-lo'neorA-lo'na 

Am-bro'dax 

Am-pyc'i-des 

An-chi'sea 

An-the'don 

A'o-iiea 

Ah'lai,  e. 

Alc-me'na 

A-lo'nia 

Am-bro'nea 

Am'py-cua 

An-chis'i-a 

An-the'la 

A-o'ni-a 

A-ho'ah,  f. 

Al'co-ne 

Al'o-pe 

Am-bro'ai-a 

Am'ra-pliel,  *. 

An-chi-ai'a-des 

An'the-mia 

A-on'i-des 

A-hoTiite,  8. 

Al-cu-me'na 

A-lop'e-ca 

Am-bro'si-ua 

Am'rani,  s. 

Au'uho-e 

An'the-mon 

A-o'ra 

A-holah,  a. 

Al-cyVne 

A-lop'e-ce 

Am-bry'on 

Ain-sanc'tus 

An-chom'e-nus 

An'the-mus 

A'o-ris 

A-hol'bah,  8. 

Al-cy'o-neus 

A-  lop-e-con-ne'- 

Am-brys'sus 

A-mu'Ii-ua 

An-chu'rus 

An-the-mu'si-a 

\-oi-/nua 

A-holi-ab,  a. 

Al-des'cua 

eus 

Am-bry'sus 

A-my'cIa 

An-cile 

Au-the'ne 

A-oi-'si 

A-hol'i-bah,  8. 

A'le-a 

A-lo'pex 

A-med  a-tha,  *. 

A-my'clm 

Aii-co'na 

An-ther'mus 

\-o'rua 

A-ho-li-ba'mah 

A-le'bas 

A-lo'pi-us 

Am'e-les 

Am-y-clw'ua 

An-cyle 

An-thea-pho'ri-a 

A-o'ua 

or  A-ho-lib'a- 

\-le'bi-on 

A-lo-ri'taa 

Am-e-na'nus 

A-my'clas 

An-cy'ra 

An-thes-te'ri-a 

V-pa'ma  or  Ap'- 

mah,  8. 

A-le^to 

A-lo'rua 

Am-e-uo'phis 

Am-y-cli'des 

An-cy'rw 

\n'the-us 

a-ina 

A-hu'ma-i,  8. 

A-lec'tor 

Alos 

A-me'ri-a 

Am'y-cua 

An-cy'rou 

An-thi'a 

A-pa'me  or  Ap'- 

A  lilt  .  am.  8. 

A-lec'try-on 

A'loth,  s. 

A-me3'tra-tus 

Am'y-don 

An-dab'a-tre 

An'thi-nsa 

a-nie 

A-huz'zah,  a. 

A-le'i-us    Cam'- 

Al-pe'nus 

A-mes'tris 

Am-y-mo'ne 

An-da'ni-a 

An'thi-um 

\p-a-ine'a  or 

A'i  (a'i),  8. 

pus 

Al-phaj'us,  s. 

A'mi,  *. 

A-myn'tas 

An-de-ca'vi  or 

\n-tho  'rea 

Ap-a-nii'a 

A-i'ah,  a. 

Al'e-ma,  *. 

\l-pho'a 

V-iui  -a'i  ins 

Am-yn-ti'a-dea 

An-de-ga'vi 

An-thro-po-mor- 

Ap-a-me'ue 

A-i'ath,  8. 

Al-e-man'ni 

Al-phe'nor 

A-inic'taa 

A-myn-ti-a'nus 

Au-de'ra 

phi'tte 

A-par'ni 

A-i-do'ueus 

Al-e-nm'nua 

Al-phe'nua 

A-mi'da  or  Am'- 

A-myn'tor 

An-der'i-tum  or 

An-thro-poph'a- 

Ap'a-te 

A-i'jah,  ». 

Al'e-meth  or  A- 

\l-phe-ai-bce'a 

i-da 

Am-yn-tor'i-des 

An-de-ri'tum 

g' 

\p-a-tu'ri-a 

Aij'a-leth,  ». 

le'raeth,  «. 

Al-phe-si-bai'ii3 

A-mil'car 

Am-y-ri'cua 

Au-di'ra 

\n-thylla 

\-pe-li-o'  tea 

A-i'la 

A-le'mon 

U-phe'us 

Am'i-los 

Cam'pua 

An-doc'i-des 

An-ti-a'ua 

\-pel'la 

A-ini'y-lus 

Al-e-mo'na 

Al'phi-ua 

A-min'a-dab,  «. 

Am'y-ris 

An-dne'mon 

\n-ti-a-ni'ra 

A-pel'les 

A'in,  8. 

Al-e-moii'i-dea 

Al-pi'nu8 

Am-i-se'na 

Am'y-rus 

An-drag'a-tbus 

An'ti-as 

\p-el-le'«s 

A  i'ru3,  8. 

Al'e-on 

\l-po'nu3 

A-mia'i-a 

A-mya'tia 

An-drag'o-ras 

An-ti-bac-chi'us 

A-pel'li-i-on 

A'jah,  a. 

A-le'ria 

Al'si-um 

A-mi'sum  or  A- 

Am-y-tha'on 

An'dre-as 

An-tib'ro-te 

Ap-en-ni'uus 

Aj'a-lon,  *. 

A-le'aa 

Al-ta-ne'us,  *. 

llli'8118 

Am-y-tha-o'iii-us 

An'dreus 

An-tic'a-nis 

\'per 

A'jax 

A-le'ai-a 

Al-ta'num 

Am-i-ter'num 

A  m'y-tis 

\n'dri-a 

An-tic'a-to 

\p-e-ran-ti'a 

A'kan,  8. 

A-le'aua 

Al-tas'chith,  *. 

Am-i-tha'ou  or 

A-my'zon 

Vn-dri'a-ca 

LH  tich'tho-nes 

(town) 

AkTtub,  i. 

A-le'tes 

Al-ttue'a 

Am-y-tha'on 

Am'zi,  s. 

\n'dri-cus 

An-tic-i-no'lis 

Ap-e-rau'ti-a 

Ak-rab'bim,  a. 

A-le'thes 

Al-thWrne-nea 

A-mit'ta-i,  *. 

A'  nab,  s. 

An-dris'cus 

\n-ti-cle'a 

(dist.) 

Al-a-ban'da 

A-le-thi'a 

Al-the'pus 

A-miz'a-bad,  *. 

An-a-bu'ra 

An-dro'bi-us 

\n'ti-cles 

ip-e-ro'pi-a 

Al-a-ban'di-cus 

A-le'tis 

Al-ti'na 

\m  mail.  *. 

An-a-caj'a 

\n-dro-bu'Jus 

Lu-ti-cli'des 

Lp'e-aaa 

Al'a-bis 

Al-e-tri'nas 

Al-ti'nas 

Am-med'da-tha, 

An-a-ee'i-a 

An-dro-cle'a 

\n-tic'ra-gus 

Aph'a-ce 

A-lre'a 

A-let-ri-na'tes 

Yl-ti'ntim 

s. 

An'a-cea  or  A- 

\n'dro-clea 

Vn-tie'ra-tea 

L-phie'a 

Altc'i 

A-let-ri-nen'ses 

A-Iun'ti-iun 

\m'mi,  s. 

nac'tea 

Au-dro-cli'des 

An-tic'y-ra 

L'pliar 

A-lw'sa 

A-le'tri-um 

Alush,  9. 

\m-mi-a'nus 

An-a-char'ais 

An'dro-clus 

An-tid'a-mua 

Apb-a-ra'im,  *. 

A-lre'sus 

A-le'tum 

Al'vah,  *. 

Lm-mid'i-oi,  s. 

An-a-ci'um  or 

An-dro-cy'dea 

An-tl-do'rus 

L-pha'reus 

A-lie'us 

\  li-il  a  .!.<• 

\  h   •!!  h  -. 

Ltn'mi-el,  8. 

An-a-ce'um 

k.n-drod'a-maa 

in-tid'o-tus 

•V-phar'sach-ite, 

Al-a-go'nl-a 

Al'e-us 

Al'y-ba 

Am-miliud,  ». 

An-a-cle'tua 

An-dro'dua 

An-tig/e-nea 

a. 

Ma  la 

A'lex 

Al-y-cw'a 

Am-mi-shad'da  i 

An-ac're-on 

Au-drog'e-uea 

An-ti-ffen'i-des 

A-phar'sath- 

Al-al-coni'e-nie 

Al-ex-am'e-nes 

A-ly'mou 

A-nac-to'ri-um 

Au-dro'ge-08 

An-tigo-ue 

rhlU-.  «. 
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A-pliai  sik,  8. 
A'phas 

Vra'bi-a 
V-rab'i-cus 

\r-iln'ne-BD            ^ 
Yr-du-en'na 
Y're 

^r-i-mas'pi 

Vr-i-ma-tli'-'a.  .< 
Vr-i-ma'zea 

\r-pi'muu 
Ir'qui-tus 

vr'ra  bo 

\s'a-el,  8. 

Vs'phar.  f. 
\s-phar'a-sus,  8. 
\s-ple'don 

..  r.H 
\tll-e-na  'i> 

A-phe'kah.  8. 

Vrac'ca    or    A- 
rec'ca 

V-lv'a 
Y-re'as 

Vr'i.mi 
Vrim'i  mini 

Vr-ra-chi'on 

Vs-a-i'ah.  -. 

\s-po-re'uus 

V-the'ne 
A-the'ni-on 

A-pherVma.  ». 
A-pher'ra,  8. 

Y-rach'ne 
Yr-ach-ne'a 
Yr-a-L'ln  t'si-a 

L-re'gon 

\  IV-  0-llis 

\r'e-las 

Vr-im-phai'i 
Vr'i-nes 
V-ri-o-bar-za'nes 

\r-rie'i 
\r-re'chi 
\r-rha-bffi'us 

\s'a-na,  8. 
V-san\ler 
\'saph,  8. 

Vs'ri-el,  s. 
Vs-sa-bi'as,  8. 
\3-sa-bi'nua 

A-tlie'no 
A-tlifii'o-clea 
A-then-o-do'rus 

Aph'e-sas 
Aph'e-trc 

Yr-a-L-lio'tte     or 
\r-a-rho'ti 

Yr-e-la'tum 
\-re'li,  8. 

1-ri'och,  8. 
\-ri-o-  man'des 

\r-rhe'ne 
\r-rhi-drc  'us 

\-sar'a-eI,  8. 
A-sar'e-el,  s. 

\s-sari-motli,  8. 

A'tlie-os 
Ath'e-sis 

A-phe'tor 
A-phi'ah,  s. 
A-phi'das 
Aph-iie'is 
Aph-ne'uin 
Aph-o-be'tua 

Yr-a-cil'lum 
Y-rac  thi-as 
Yr-a-cyn'thus 
A'r.ul,  s. 
Ai-'a-dus 

Vre'lite,  s. 
A-rel'li-us 
Ar-e-moi-'i-ra 
Ar-e-na'cum 
A-re'nje 
A-re'ne 

\-ri-o-me'des 
\-ri'on 
\-ri-o-vis'tus 
Vr-i-pi'thea 
A'ris 

\.r'ri-a 
Ar-ri'a-ca 
Ar-ri-a'nus 
Ar'ri-us 
Ar-run'ti-us 
Ar'sa-ces  or  Ar- 

\s-a-re'lati,  ». 

As-baz'a-reth,  s. 
As'bo-lus 
As-bo'tus 
As-by'te 

Vs-sa-ni'a^.  x. 
As-sar'a-cus 
Vs-sa-re'moth,s. 
As-se'ra 
\s-se-ri'ni 
As-se-si-a'tes 

Ath'lai,  ». 
Atll'mo  -mini 
Y-tho'tis 
Ath'ri-bis 
A-thrul'la 
A-tliym't>ra 

Aph'ra,  s. 
A-phri'ces 
Aph-ro-dis'e-us 
Aph-ro-dis'i-a 
Aph-ro-dis'i-as 
Aph-ro-dis'i-um 
Aph-ri>-di'te    or 
Aph-ro-di'ta 
Aph-ro-di-top'o- 

A'rah,  s. 

A'rnm.  x. 
Ar-a-phi'a 
A'rar 
Ai'a-rath.  s. 
Ar-a-re'ae 
Ar'a-ris 
A-ra'thes,  s. 

A-re-o-pa-si'tn 
A-re-op'a-gua 
A-re'oa 
A'res 
Ai'e-sas 
A-res'tha-nas 
A-res'tor 
Ar-ea-tor'i-des 
\r*e-ta 

\-ris'ba' 
Ar-is-tw'ne  tus 
Ar-is-tae'xim 
Ar-is  tse'us 
Ar-is-tag'u-ras 
\r-is-tan'der 
Ar  is-tau'droa 
Ar-is-tar'che 

sa'cea 
Ar-sa'd-a 
Ar-sac'i-da? 
Ar-aa-ga-li'tro 
Ar-sam'e-nea 
Ar-sam'e-tea 
Ar-sam-o-sa'ta 

or  Al  sa-mos'- 

a-ta 

As-cal'a-phus 
As'ca-lon,  ». 
As-ca'ni-a 
As-ca'ni-us 
As'che-tiis 
As-che'uni 
As-cle-pi'a-des 
As-cle-pi-o-do'- 
rus 

As-se'sus 

As-so'rus 
As-su-e'rus,  ,s\ 
As'sur,  x. 
As-sjYi-a 
As-ta-be'ne 
A3-tab'o-ras 
As-ta-ce'ni 

Ath'y-ras 
A'ti-a 
A-til'i-a 
A-til'i-us 
A-til'la 
At-i-me'tii3 
A-ti'na 
A-ti'nas 
A-tin'i-a 

Ui 

Aph'ses.  8. 
A-phy'tis       or 
Aph'y-tis 
A'pi-a 
Ap-i-ca'ta 
A-pic'i-ii3 
A-pid'a-nus 
A-pid'o-nes 
Ap'i-na  or  Ap'i- 
nil 
A-pi'o-he 
A'pi-on 
Ap-i-sa'on 
Ap-i-ta'mi 
A-pit'i-us 
A-poc'o-pa 
Ap-o-do'ti  or  A- 
pod'o-ti 
A-pol-li-na'res 
A-pol-li-na'ris 
Ap-ol-lin'e-us 
Ap-ol-lin'i-des 
A-pol-li-nop'o- 
lis 
Ap-ol-loc'ra-tes 
A-pol-lo-do'rus 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-a 
A-pol-lo-ni'a-des 
Ap-ol-lon'i-des 
Ap-ol-lo'nis 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-us 
Ap-ol-loph'a-nes 
A-pollos,  8. 
A-poll'yon,  s. 
Ap-ol-oth'e-mis 
A-po-ni-a'na 
A-po'ni-us 
Ap'o-nus 
Ap'pa-im,  s. 
Ap'phi-a  (af'fl- 
a),  s. 
Ap'phus(af'fus), 

8. 

Ap-pi'a-des 
Ap-pi-a'mis 
Ap'pi-a  Vi'a 
Ap'pi-i  Fo'ruin 

Ap'pi-U3 

Ap'pu-la 
Ap-pu-le'ius 

A-ra'tus 
A-rau'nah.  8. 

A  ran'l'i-ci 
A-ra'vus 
Ar-ax-a'tes 
Ar-ax-e'ni 
Ar-ax-e'nus 
A-rax'ea 
Ar'ba-ces 
Ar'bah,  s. 
Ar'bath-ite,  ». 
Ar-bat'tis,  s. 
Ar-be'ia 
Ar'be-liB 
Ar-be-li'tia 
Ar-belus 
Ar-bo-ca'la 
Ar-bo'na 
Ar-bo'na-i,  s. 
Ar-bua'cu-la 
Ar'ca-des 
Ar-ca'di-a 
Ar-ca'di-us 
Ar-ca'num 
Ar-ces'i-las 
Ar-cea-i-la'us 
Ar-ce'si-us 
Ar-chte'a 
Ar-chw'a-nax 
Ar-chai-op'o-lis 
Ar-chag'a-thus 
Ar-chau'der 
Ar-chan'dros 
Ar-che-bu'lus 
Ar-ched'i-cus 
Ar-cheg'e-tes 
Ar-che-la'us 
Ar-chem'a-chus 
Ar-chem'o-rus 
Ar-che'nor 
Ar-chep'o-lis 
Ar-chep-tol'e- 
mua 
Ar-chep'to-lis 
Ar-ches'tra-tus 
Ar-che-ti'mus 
Ar'che-vite,  s. 
Ar'chi,  s. 
Ar'chi-as 
Ar-chi-bi'a-des 
Ar-chib'i-us 

Ar-e-ta'des 
Ar-e-tse'us 
Ar-e-taph'i-la 
Ar'e-tas 
A-re'tas,  8. 
A-re'te  (daugh- 
ter of  Arittip- 
pm) 
Ar'e-te 
A-re'tes 
Ar'e-thon 
Ar-e-thn'sa 
Ar-e-ti'ni 
Ar-e-ti'nuin 
A-re'tus 
A're-us 
A-re'us,  8. 
Ar-gie'us 
Ar'ga-lus 
Ar-gan-tho'na 
Ar-gan-tho-m'- 
um 
Ar-gan-tom'a- 
gus 
Ar'ge 
Ar-ge'a 
A^ge-le 
Ar-gen'num 
Ar-ges'tra-tus 
Ar-ge'us 
Ar-gi'a 
Ar'gi-as 
Ar-gi-le'tum 
Ar'gi-lus 
Ar-gi'nua 
Ar-gi-uu'sie 
Ar-gi'o-pe 
Ar-gi-phon'tes 
Ar-gippre' 
Ar-gith'e-a 
Ar-gi'va 
Ar-gi'vi 
Ar-gi'vus 
Ar'gob,  s. 
Ar-go'da 
Ar*go-laa 
Ar-gol'i-cus 
Ar'go-lis 
Ar-go'us 
Ar-gu'ra  or  Ar"- 

Ar  is-tar  chi'uin 
Ar-is-tai-'chua 
A  ris'te  as 
A-ris'  te-rse 
A  ris'teus 
A-ris'the-nea 
A  ris'Mina 
Ar-is-ti'dea 
Ar-ia-til'lus 
Ar-is-tip'pua 
A-ris'ti-us 
A-ris'  to 
A-ris-  to-bula 
A-ris-to-bu'lus 
A-ris-to-cle'a 
A-ris'to-cles 
A-ris-  to-cli'dea 
A-ris  to-cli'tus 
Ar-is-toc'ra-tes 
Ar-is-toc're-on 
Ar-is-toc'ri-tus 
A-ris-  to-da'nia 
A-ris-  to-de'me 
A-ris-  to-de'niua 
Ar-ia-tog'e  nes 
A-ris-  to  gi'ton 
A  ris-to-la'us 
Ar-ia-tom'a-che 
Ar-ia-tom'a-chus 
A-ria-to-me'dea 
Ar-ia-tom'e-<lon 
Ar-is-tom'e-nea 
A-ria'ton 
A-ria-to-ni'cns 
Ar-is-ton'i-des 
Ar-ia-ton'o-us 
A-ris'to-nus 
Ar-is-ton'y-mus 
Ar-is-toph'a-ne 
A-rls'to-pbon 
A  ris-to-phy'li 
Ar-is-tot'e-les 
A-ris-  to-ti'mus 
Ar-is-tox'e-uus 
A-ris'  tus 
Ar-is-tyl'lus 
A-ri'us  (river) 
A'ri-us  or  A-ri 
us(the  heretic 
Ar-ma-ged'doi 

Ar-sa'ni-as 
r-ae'na 
r-se'sa 
Csi-a 
r-si-dw'ua 
r-sin'o-e 
r-si'tes 
r-ta-ba'nua 
r-ta-ba-za'nes 
r-ta-ba'zus 
i'ta-bri  or  Ar- 
ta-bri'tre 
r-ta-ca'na 
rta-ce 
r-ta-ce'ne 
.r-ta'ci-a 
r-ta-co-a'na 
r-tse"! 
r-ta-e'zus 
r-ta-ge'ra 
Ar-ta-ge'ras 
r-ta-gertes 
Vr-ta'nes 
.r-ta'o-zus 
.r-ta-pa'nus 
\r-ta-pliei-'ues 
.r-ta'tua 
Ar-ta-vas'dea 
Vr-tax'a  or  Ar- 
tax'i-aa 
Ar-tax'a-res 
Ar-tax-aa'a-ta 
\r-tax'a-ta 
Ar-tax-erx'es 
Ar-tax'i-as 
Ar-ta-yc'tes 
Ar-ta-yn'ta 
Ar-ta-yn'tes 
Ar'te-inaa 
Ar-tem'ba-res 
Ar-tem-i-do'rus 
Ar'te-mis 
Ar-te-mia'i-a 
Ar-te-mis'i-um 
Ar-te-mi'ta 
Ar-te-moc'le-a 
Ai-'te-njon 
Ar-te'na 
Ar-the'don 
Ar-to-bri'ga 

Aa-cle-pi-od'o- 
tua 
As  cle'pi-ua 
As-cle-ta'ri-on 
As-cod-ro-gi'tte 
As-co'ni-us  La'- 
be-o 
As'cu-a 
As'cu-lum 
As'dru-bal 
A'se-a 
A-se'as,  s. 
A-seb-e-bi'a,  8. 
As-e-bi'a,  s. 
A-sel'li-o 
As'e-nath,  8. 
A-se'ni 
A'aer,  s.  ' 
A-se'rer,  s. 
A'shan,  8. 
Ash'be-a,  t. 
Ash'che-naz,  8. 
Ash'dod,  8. 
Ash'doth,  8. 
Ash'er,  8. 
Ash'i-mah,  8. 
Ash'ke-lon,  8. 
Ash'ke-naz,  8. 
Ash'pe-naz,  8. 
Ash'ri-el,  8. 
Ash'ta-roth,  s. 
Ash'te-moh,  s. 
Ash'te-ra-thite, 

8. 

Ash'to-reth,  s. 
Ash'ur,  s. 
A-ai-ag'e-nes 
A-si-a-gen'e-tes 
A-si-ag'e-nus 
A-si-at'i-cus 
As-i-bi'as,  e. 
As'i-do 
A'si-el,  «. 
A-ai'Ia8 
A-si'lus 
As'i-na  or  As'i- 
ne 
As-i-na'ri-a 
As-i-na'ri-us 
As-i-na'rus 
A-sin'i-us 

As'ta-ces 
As'ta-cus 
As-ta-ge'ui 
As'ta-pa 
As'ta-pus 
As'ta-roth,  ». 
As-tar'te 
As'te-as 
As-tel'e-be 
As-te'nas 
As-te'rl-a 
As-te'ri-on      or 
As-te'ri-us 
As'te-ris 
As-te-ro'di-a 
As-ter-o-pic'us 
As-tei^o-pe      or 
As-ter-o-ptc'a 
As'ti-ca 
As'to-mi 
As-tox'e-mus 
As-t«e'a 
As-trre'us 
As'tu-ra 
As'tu-res 
As-tu'ri-ciis 
As-ty'a-ge 
As-ty'a-ges 
As-ty'a-lus 
As-ty'a-nax 
As-ty-cra-te'a 
As-ty-cra-ti'a 
As-tyd'a-mas 
As-ty-da-mi'a 
As'ty-lus 
As-ty-me'des 
As-tym-e-du'sa 
As-tyn'o-me 
As-tyn'o-mi 
As-tyn'o-ua 
As-ty'o-che      or 
As-ty-o-chi'a 
As-ty-pa-la;'a 
Aa-typh'i-lua 
As'ty-ra 
Aa'ty-ron 
As-ty'ron 
A-sup'pim,  8. 
As'y-chis 
A-syn'cri-tua 
A-tab'u-lus 

At'i-pha,  8. 
At-lan-te'a&rAt- 
lan-ti'a 
At-lan'tes 
At-lan-ti'a-des 
At-laii'ti-des 
At'mo-ni 
A-tos'aa 
At'ra-ces 
At-ra-mi'tw 
At-ra-myt'ti-um 
At'ra-pua 
At-ra-ti'nua 
At-re-ba'tes    or 
A-treb'a-tea 
A-tre'ni 
At'reus 
A-tri'dw 
A-tri'dea 
At-ro-me'tus 
At'ro-muB 
A-tro'ni-us 
At-ro-pa-te'ne 
At-ro-pa'ti-a 
A-trop'a-tus 
At'ro-pos 
At-tac'o-rro 
At'tai,  s. 
At-ta-li'a,  ». 
At'ta-lus 
At-tar'raa 
At-teg'u-a 
At-te'ius 
At-thar'a-tea,  s. 
At'thia 
At'ti-ca 
At'ti-cua 
At-ti-da'tea 
At'ti-la 
At-til'i-ua 
At-ti'nas 
At'ti-us 
At'u-bl 
At'u-rua 
A-ty'a-d» 
A-ty'a-nas 
A'tys  or  At'tya 
Au-cha'tse 
Au'da-ta 
Au-de'ra 
Au-fe'ia 

A'pri-ea 
Ap-rilis 
Ap'si-nes 
Ap'so-rus  or  Ap 
so'rua 
Ap'te-ra 
Ap-u-a'ni 
Ap-u-le'ia 
Ap-u-le'i-ns 
A-pu'li-a 
A-pu'lum 
Ap'u-lua 
A-qua'ri-us 
Aq'ui-la 
Aq-ui-la'ri-a 
Aq-ui-le'ia 
A-quil'i-U3 
A-quil'li-a 
Aq'ui-lo 
Aq-ui-lo'ni-a 
A-qui'nas 
A-qui'num 
Aq-ui-ta'ni-a 
Aq-ui-tan'i-cus 
A'ra,  8. 
A'rab,  «. 
ArVbah,  8. 
Ar-a-bar'ches 
Ar-a-bat-tha'n 

8. 

Ar-a-bat-ti'ne, 

Ar-chid'a-mas 
Ar-chi-da-mi'a 
Ar-chi-da'mus 
Ar-chi-de'mus 
Ar-chi-de'us 
Ar-chi-gal'lus 
Ar-chigVnes 
Ar-chil'o-chus 
Ar-chi-me'des 
Ar-chi'nus 
Ar-chi-pel'a-gu 
Ar-chip'o-lis 
Ar-chip'pe 
Ar-chip'pus 
Ar-chit'e-les 
Ar-chi'tis 
Ar-chon'tes 
Ar-chy'tas 
Ar-co-bri'ca 
Arc-ti'nus 
Arc-toph'y-lax 
Arc-to'ua 
Arc-tu'rus 
Ar'da-lus 
ArMe-a 
Ai'de-aa 
Ar-de-a'tes 
Ar-de-ric'ca 
;.    Ar-di-ffi'i 
Ar'di-ces 
s.    Ar-dis'*:us 

gura 
Ar-gyn'nus 
Ar'gy-ra 
Ar-gy-ras'pl-iles 
Ar"gy-re 
Ar-gyr'i-pa     o> 
Ar  gy-ri'pa 
Ar-gy-rop'o-lia 
A'ri-a 
A-ri-ad'ne 
!   A-ri-aj'us 
A-ri-am'nes 
A-ri-a'ni 
A-ri-an'taa 
A-ri-a-ra-the'a 
A-ri-a-ra'thes 
A  ri'as 
A-ri-aa'me-nus 
Ar-i-ba^ua 
A-ric'i-a 
Ar-i-ci'na 
Ar-i-da)'us 
A-rid'a-i,  8. 
A-rid'a-tha,  8. 
A-ri-de'lus 
Ar-i-do'lis 
A-ri'eh,  8. 
A'ri-el.  i. 
Ar-i-gai'um 
Ar-ig-no'tus 
A-ri'i  or  A'ri-i 

8. 

Ar'me-ne 
Ar-men-ta'ri-us 
Ar'me-nua 
Ar-min'i-us 
Ar-mo'ni,  s. 
Ar-mo-ni'a-cus 
Ar-mor'i-ca) 
Ar  -mort-cm 
Ar-mos'a-ta 
Ar-mox'e-nns 
Al-'mo-zon 
Artia,  8. 
Ar-ni-en'sis 
Ar-no'bi-ua 
Ar'non,  ». 
Ar'o-a 
A'rod,  8. 
Ar'o-di,  «. 
Ai'o-e 
Ai-'o-er,  8. 
A'rom,  s. 
Ar'o-ma 
A-rom'a-ta 
Aljo-tm 
Ar-o-te'rea 
A-rot're-ba) 
Ar'pad,  ». 
Ar'pa-ni 
Ar'phad,  8. 
Ar-phax'ad,  s 
Ar-pi'iias 

Ar-toch'mea 
Ar-to'na 
Ar-to'ni-us 
Ar-ton'tes 
Ar-to-tro'gus 
Ar-tox'a-res 
Ar-tym-ne'aus 
Ar-tyn'i-a 
Ar-tys-to'ne 
Ai-'u-both,  s. 
A-ru'cior  A-ruc' 
ci 
A-ru'dis 
Ar-u-le'nus 
A-ru'mah,  8. 
A'runs 
A-run'ti-us 
Ar-u-pi'nunl 
A-ru'sa-cea 
Ar-u-si'ni 
Ar'vad,  8. 
Ar-ver'ni 
Ar-vi'na 
Ai'-vir'a-gus 
Ar-vis'i-um     o 
Ar-vi'8us 
A-ry-an'dea 
Ai-'y-bas 
Ar-yp-tnj'us 
A  ryx'a-ta 
A'aa.  8. 

Aa'i-pha,  «. 
A-si'rea 
As'ke-lon,  s. 
As'ma-dai.  8. 
As'ma-veth,  8. 
As-mo-de'us,  8. 
As-mo-ne'an,  8. 
As-na'us 
As-nap'per,  8. 
A-so'che 
A-so'chis,  «. 
A'som,  8. 
A-so'phia 
A-so'pi-a 
A3-o-pi'a-des 
A-so'pia 
A-so-po-do'rus 
A-so'pus 
As-pal-a-thi'ft 
As-pam'i-thres 
As-pa-ra'gi-um 
As-pa'si-a 
Aa-pa-si'ru3 
As-pa'si-ua 
r  As-pas'tea 
As'pa-tha,  8. 
As-pa-the'sis 
As-pa-thi'nes  o 
As-path'i-nes 
As-pen'ilus 
As-phal-ti'tes 

A-tab'y-ris 
At'a-ce 
At'a-cea 
A'tad,  s. 
At-a-lan'ta 
At-a-ly'da 
At-a-ran'tea 
At'a-roth,  e. 
A-tar'be-ehis 
A-tar'ga-tia 
A-tar'ne-a 
A-tel'la 
A-te'ne 
A'ter,  8. 
A-ter-e-zi'aa,  8. 
A-ter'ga-tis 
A'thach,  s. 
Ath-a-i'ah,  8. 
Ath-a-li'ah,  8. 
Ath-a-ma'nes 
Ath-a-man-ti'a- 
dea 
Ath'a-maa 
Ath-a-na'si-us 
A-than'a-tiio 
A-tha'nis 
Ath-a-ri'as,  e. 
r  A-the'na 
A-the'nie 
Ath-e-nie'a 
Atli-e-uie'um 

Au-fl-de'na 
Au-Hd'i-a 
Au-fld'i-us 
Au'fl-dua 
Au'ga-rus 
Au-ge'a 
Au-ge'ro 
Au'ge-aa  or  Au- 
ge'aa 
Au'gi-a,  8. 
Au'gi-as 
Au'gi-lro 
Au-gi'nua 
Au-gus'ta 
Au-gus-ti'nus 
Au-gus-tob'o-na 
Au-gua-to-bri'ga 
Au-gus-to-du'- 
num 
Au-gua-tora'a- 
gus 
Au-gus-to-nenv- 
e-tum 
Au-gus'tu-lus 
Au-gus'tus 
Au-les'tea 
Au-le'tes 
Au-lo-cre'ne 
Au-lo'ni-iiB 
Au-ra'nus,  8. 
Au-re'li-a 

Ar'a-bea 

Ar'do-ne 

Ar'i-ma 
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Au-re-li-a'nua 
Au-re'Ii-us 
Au-re'o-lus 
Au-ri'ga 
Au-rin'i  a 
Au-ro'ra 
Au-run'ci 
Au-run-cu-le':u 
Aua-chi'sae 
Aus'ci 
Au'so-nes 
Au-so'ni-a 
Au-son'i-dae 
Au-so'ui-us 
Aus-ta-ije'iia 
Aus-te'si-on 
Au-tar-i-a'ta; 
Au-te'as,  g. 
Au'tho-cus 
Au-to-lm'lus 
Au  tnc'a-nes 
Au-toeh'tho-nes 
Au'to-clea 
Au-toc'ra-tes 
Au-to-cre'ue 
Au-tol'e-mua 
Au-tol'o-Ise 
Au-tol'o-les 
Au-tol'y-cus 
Au-tom'a-te 
Au-tom'e-don 
Au-to-me-du'sa 
Au-tom'e-nea 
An-tom'o-li 
Au-ton'o-e 
Au-ton'o-us 
Au-topU-ra-da'- 
tes 
Au-tri'cum 
Au-trig'onea 
Au-tu'ra 
Aux-e'si-a 
Aux'i-mon 
A'va,  t. 
Av'a-ran,  g. 
Av-a-ri'cuin 
A-vart-cus 
AvVron,  g. 
A-veMa 
A'ven,  ». 
Av-en-ti'nus 
A-ver'nua  or  A. 
ver'na 
A-ves'ta 
A-vid'i-us 
A-vi-e'nus 
A'vim,  8. 
A-vi'o-la 
A'vith,  t. 
A-vi'tua 
Ax'e-nua 
Ax-i'o-chua 
Ax-i'on 
Ax-i-o-ni'cus 
Ax-i-o'ta: 
Ax-i-o'the-a 
Ax'i-us 
Ax'o-na 
Ax-o'nes 
Az'a-el,  ». 
Az-a-e'lua,  g. 
A'zah,  s. 
A'zal,  s. 
Az-a-li'ah,  s. 
A-zam'o-ra 
A-za'ni 
Az-a-ni'ah,  g. 
A-za'phi-on,  s. 
Az'a-ra,  «. 
A-za're-el,  s. 
Az-a-ri'ah,  a. 
Az-a-ri'as,  g. 
A'/az,  g. 
A-za'zel,  t. 
Az-a-zi'ah,  g. 
Az-baz'a-reth,  e. 
A-ze'kah 
A'zel,  ». 
A'zera,  s. 
Az-e-phu'rith,  «. 
A-ze'tas,  s. 
Az'gad,  g.: 
A-zi'a,  i. 
A-zi'dea 
A'zi-el,  g. 
A-zi'lis 
A-zi'ria 
A-zi'zah,  «. 
A^ma-veth,  s. 
Az'mon,  ». 
A'zor,  g. 
A-zo'rus 

A-ZO'tU8 

A-zo'tus.  8. 
Az'ri-el,  s. 
Az'ri-kam,  ». 
A-zu'bah,  8. 

A'zur,  s. 
Az'u-ran,  s. 
Az'zah,  s. 
A/'zur,  «. 

B. 

Ba'al,  e. 
Ba'al-ah,  i. 
Ba'al-ath.  >\ 
Ba'al  Be'rith,  s 
Ba'a-le,  s. 
Ba'al  Gad,  s. 
Ba'al  Ha'mon,  * 
Ba'al  Ha'nuu.  *• 
Ba'al-Ha'zer,  g. 
Ba'al-i,  s. 
Ba'al-im,  ». 
Ba-al-ia,  «. 
Ba'al  Me'on,  g. 
Ba'al  Pe'or,  *. 
Ba'al  PerVzim 
9. 
Ba'al  Shal'i-alia 
Ba'al  Ta'mar,  * 
Ba'al  Ze'bub,  e. 
Ba'a-nah,  g. 
Ba-a-ni'as,  ». 
Ba'a-rah,  g. 
Ba-a-se'iah,  s. 
Ba'a-ahah,  -• 
Ba-a-ai'ah,  g. 
Ba^el,  «. 
Ba'bi,  «. 
Bab'i-lus 
Bab'y-lon 
Bab-y-lo'ni-a 
Bab-y-lo'ni-i 
Ba-byr'sa 
Ba-byt'a-ce 
Ba'ca,  g. 
Bac-cha'nal 
Bac-che'ia 
Bac-che'ua 
Bac-chi'a-das 
Bac-chi'das 
Bac'chi-dea 
Bac-chi'um 
Bac-chi'us 
Bac-chu'rua.  s. 
Bac-chyl'i-dea 
Ba-celua 
Ba-ce'nia 
Bach'rlte,  ». 
Ba'cia 
Bac'o-rus 
Bac'tra 
Bac-tri-a'na 
Bac-tri-a'ni 
Bac-u-a'tffi 
Ba-cun'ti-us 
Ba-di'a 
Bad-i-cho'ra 
Ba'di-ua 
Bad-u-hen'nte 
Bse'bi-ua 
Baec'u-Ia 
Bae-tho'ron 
Ba)'to-rix 

Bffi'tU-lo 

Bag-a-da'o-nea 
Ba-ge'aua 
Ba-gis'ta-na 
Ba-gia'ta-nua 
Ba'go,  g. 
Ba-go'as 
Bag-o-da'rea 
Bajpo-i,  g. 
Ba-goph'a-nes 
Bag-ra-da 
3a-ha'rum-ite,8. 
3a-hu'mus,  8. 
3a-hu'rim,  g. 
Sa'ia)  (ba'ye) 
Ba'jith,  g. 
Ba'kah,  s. 
iak-bak'kar,  g. 
iak-buk-i'ah,  «. 
Bala-ani  (or  ba'- 
lam),  «. 
$al'a-crus 
iara-dan,  • 
Ba'lah.  «. 
talak,  ». 
ial'a-mo,  s. 
ia-la-ne'a 
la  'a-rua 
Bal-billus 
ial-bi'nus 
ial-bu'ra 

ial-c-'a 

la-le-a'rea 
ta-le'tus 
lal-is-be'ga 
lal-lon'o-ti 
>a-lo'mum 

Bal-tha'sar,  x. 
Bal-ven'ti-us 
Bal'y-ra 
Ba'mah,  g. 
Bam-bo'tus 
Bam-by'ce 
Ba'moth,  .- 
Ba-mu'rse 
Ban-a-i'as,  «. 
Ban'a-sa 
Ba'ni,  s. 
Ban-i-a'ra 
Ba'uid,  «. 
Ba-ni-u'biE 
.    Ban-na'ia,  g. 
Ban'ti-re 
l:.ni'ti-us 
Ban'u-as,  g. 
Baph'y-rua 
Ba-rab'bas,  s. 
Bar'a-ce 
Bar-a-chel,  «. 
Bar-a-chi'ab,  «. 
Bar-a-chi'aa,  g. 
BarVdo 
Ba'rak,  s. 
Bar'a-thrum 
Bar-ba'na 
Bar'ba-ri 
Bar-ba'tus 
Bar-bes'o-las 
Bar-bos'the-nes 
Bar-ca)'i 
Bar'ce-tis 
Bar*ci-no 
Bar-d.-e'i 
Bar-da'nea 
Bar-de-ra'te 
Bar-dyllis 
Ba-re'a  (city) 
Ba're-a  (man) 
Ba-re'ne 
Bar'e-ta 
Bar'go-ae 
Bar-gu'ai-i 
Bar'gy  la 
Bar-gy-le'taj 
Bjir'gy-lua 
Bar-hu'mite,  g. 
Ba-ri'ah,  g. 
Ba-ri'ne 
Bart-sag 
Ba-ris'aes 
Ba'ri-um 
Bar-je'»u8,  ». 
Bar-jo'na,  *. 
Ba-ro'dis,  s. 
Bar-pa'na 
Bar'sa-bas,  s. 
Bar-si'ne 
Barta-cua,  ». 
Bar-thol'o-mcw, 

8. 

Bar-ti-me'ua,  g. 
Ba'ruch,  «. 
Bar-za-en'tea 
Bar-za'nes 
Bar-zil'la-i,  g. 
Bas'a-loth,  g. 
Bas'ca-ma,  g. 
Ba-ae'ra 
Ba'sban,  g. 
Baah'e-math,  g. 
Bas-i-le'a  or  Bas- 
i-ll'a 
Ba-ail'i-a  (Basel 
or  Bale) 
Bas-i-li'da; 
Baa-i-li'dea 
Baa-i-li'i 
Baa'i-lia 
Baa'i-llth,  g. 
Ba-sil'i-us  or 
Ba-ai-li'us 
Bas'i-lua 
Bas'math,  g. 
Bas-aa'ni-a 
Bas'aa-reus 
Baa-aai^i-dea 
Baa'sa-ria 
Baa'ta-i,  s. 
Baa-tartue 
Baa-ter-bi'ni 
Baa-te-ta'ni 
Bat-a-no'chus 
Ba-ta'vi 
Ba-ta'vi-a 
Ba-ta-vo-du'rum 
Ba-ta'vusorBat'- 
a-vua 
Bath-rabTjim,  g. 
Bath-aheljah  or 
Bath'ahe-bah,s. 
Bath'ahu-a,  «. 
Bath'y-clea 
Ba-thyl'lus 
Ba-ti'aorBa'ti  a 

I'a-ti-a'tua 
1  Ba-ti-e'a 
i:a-ti'na       o/i 
Ban-ti'na 
Bat'i-na 
Bat-ra-cho-niy- 
o-ma'chi-a 
Bat'ra-chus 
Bat'ta-rus 
Bat-ti'a-des 
Bat'u-lum 
Bat'u-lus 
Bav'a-i,  s. 
Ba'vi-ua 
Bav'o-ta 
]'.a/-a-en'tes 
Be-a-li'ah,  *. 
Be'a-loth,  s. 
Be'an,  g. 
Be-a'trix 
Beb'a-i,  s. 
Be'bi-us 
Be-bri'a-cuni 
Beb'ry-ces  a*-  Be 
braces 
Be-bryc'i-a 
Be'cher,  g. 
Be-cbi'rea 
Be-clii'ri 
Be-cho'rath,  K 
Bech'ti-letli,  «. 
Be'dad,  s. 
Bed-a-i'ah,  ». 
Be'dan,  s. 
Be-de'iah,  «. 
Be-dri'a-cum 
Be-el-i'a-da,  g. 
Be-el'sa-rus,  «. 
Be-el-teth'mua 
s. 
Be-el'ze-bub,  g 
Be'er,  s. 
Be-e'ra,  g. 
Be-er-e'lim,  s. 
Be-e'ri,  ». 
Be-er-la-ha'i-roi 
«. 
Be-e'roth,  i. 
Be-er-ahe'bah  o 
Be-er'she-bah 
s. 
Be-eah'te-rah,  g 
Be'kah,  ». 
Be'la,  ». 
Be'lah,  *. 
Bel'a-tes 
Bel-e-mi'na 
Bel'e-mua,  g. 
Bel'e-na 
Bel'e-nus 
Bel-e-phan'tea 
Bel'e-ais 
Bel'gsB 
Bel'gi-ca 
Beli-al,  ». 
Be'li-as 
Be-li'dea,    sing, 
(male  dese,  of 
Belus) 
Belis,  pi.  Bel'i- 
dea(/em  detc. 
of  Being) 
Bel-i-sa'ri-us 
3el-lag/i-nea 
3el-ler'o-phon 
Bel'le-rua 
Bel-li-e'nua 
lel-lo'na 
iel-lo-na'ri-i 
lel-lov'a-ci 
iel-lo-ve'aua 
Sel'ma-im,  «. 
iel'phe-gor 
iel-shaz'zar,  ». 
Bel-te-shaz'zar, 
g. 
!era-bi'na 
ie-na'cus 
ie-na'iah,  g. 
ten-am'mi,  s. 
len-di-di'a 
ten-di-di'um 
len-di-do'ra 
•en-e-be'rak,  x. 
ien-e-ja'a-kan,«. 
*n-e-ven'tum 
en-ha'dad,  g. 
en-ha'il,  g. 
Ben-ha'nan,  g. 
Ben'i-nu,  «. 
Sen'ja-min,  s. 
Sen'ja-mite,  g. 
len-nu'i,  ». 
ie'no,  g. 
3en-o'ni,  g. 
Jen-the-aic'y-me 
Beu-zo'heth,  «. 

Be'odes 
Be'on,  g. 
1   Be'or,  «. 
Be'ra,  *. 
Bei'a-chah,  ,v 
Bor-a-chl'ah,  s. 
Ber-a-i'ah,  *•. 
Be-re'a,  ». 
Ber-e-chJ'ah,  s. 
Ber-e-cyu'tlu-a 
Be'red,  g. 
Ber-e-ni'ce 
Ber-e-ni'cia 
Ber'gi-ne 
Ber-gis-ta'iii 
Ber'go-mum 
Be'ri,  «. 
Be-ri'ah,  g. 
Be'riaa/idBa'i 
Be'ri  tes,  *. 
Be'rith.  *. 
Ber'mi-us 
Ber-ni'ce,  s. 
Be-ro'dach-Ba 
a-dan,  ». 
Ber-o-e 
Be-roo'a 
Ber-o-ni'ce 
Be-ro'aua 
Be'roth,  *. 
Be-ro'thah,  s. 
Ber'o-thai,  «. 
Ber're-tho,  ». 
Ber'y-tua  or  B 
ry'tua 
Ber-ze'lua,  g. 
Be'aai.  g. 
Bes'bi-cus 
Be-8id'i-» 
Be-sip'po 
Bea-o-de'lab,  s 
Bea'ti-a 
Bes-yn-ge'ti 
Be'tah,  g. 
Bet'a-ne,  g. 
Be-tar'mo-nes 
Be'ten,  ». 
Beth-ab'a-ra,  g. 
Beth-a'nath,  g. 
Beth-a'noth,  g. 
Beth'a-ny,  g. 
Beth-arVbali.* 
Beth-a'rara,  g. 
Beth-ar'bel,  «. 
Beth-a'ven,  «. 
Beth-az'ma- 
veth,  s. 
Beth-ba'al-me'- 
on,  g. 
Beth-ba'rah,  g. 
Beth'ba-ai,  g. 
Beth-bir'e-i,  ». 
Beth-da'gon,  «. 
Beth-dib-la-tha'- 
im,  >. 
Beth'el,  «. 
Beth-e'niek,  g. 
Beth-ea'da(8=z), 

8. 

Beth-e'zel,  8. 
Beth-ga'der,  s. 
Beth-ga'mul,  s. 
Beth-hac'ce-rim, 

8. 

Beth-ha'ran,  s. 
Beth-hogaah,  8. 
Beth-ho'ron,  «. 
Beth-jesh'i- 
moth,  t. 
Beth-jes'i-moth, 

8. 

Beth.leb'a-oth.s. 
3eth'le-hem,  8. 
Jeth-lo'mon,  g. 
Beth-ma'a-chah, 
s. 
Beth-mar'ca- 
both,  g. 
Jeth-me'on,  s. 
3eth-nim'rah,  e. 
5eth-o'ron,  g. 
Jeth-palet,  8. 
5eth-paz'zez,  g. 
ieth-pe'or,  s. 
teth'pha-ge 
(=ji),'- 
ieth-phelet,  s. 
ieth-ra'pba,  «. 
ieth-re'hob,  g. 
ieth-sa'i-da,  «. 
teth-sa'nios,  g. 
leth-shan',  8. 
leth-ahe'an,  «. 
Beth-she  'nieab, 

8. 

ieth-she'raite,e. 
8eth-shit'tath,8. 

Beth-su'ra,  «. 
Beth-tap'pu-ah 
g. 
Be-thu'el,  g. 
Be'thul.  s. 
Be-thu-li'aorB. 
thu'li-a,  s. 
Bet'i-ra 
Be-to'li-us,  g. 
Bet-o-mes'tham 
g. 
Bbt'o-nim,  g. 
Be-tri'a-cum 
Ue-u'lah,  s. 
Be'zai,  8. 
Bez-a-le'el      o 
Bez-al'eel,  s. 
Be'zek,  g. 
Be'zer,  g. 
Be'zeth,  s. 
Bi-a'nor 
Bi'a-tas,  s. 
Bi-bac'u-lus 
Bib'li-na 
Bi-brac'te 
Bib'ro-ci 
Bib'u-lua 
Bi'cea 
Bich'ri,  g. 
Bi-e'nor 
Bi-e'phi 
Bi-for-mia 
Bi'frons 
Big'tha-na,  s. 
Big-va'i  or  Big' 
va-i.  g. 
Bil'bi-lia 
Bil'e-am,  g. 
Bil'gai,  8. 
Bi-ma'ter 
Bin'do-es 
Bin'e  a,  8. 
Bin'gi-um 
Bin'nu-i,  8. 
Bi-o'tes 
Bi-o'the-a 
Bi-o'tus 
Bir'rhus 
Bir-za-vith,  8. 
Bi-sal'tK 
Bi-sal'tes 
Bi-aal'tis 
Bi-aan'the 
Bia'to-nes 
Bis-to'ni-a 
Bis'to-nia 
3i-thi'ah,  g. 
Bith'rou,  8. 
Bi'thua 
3i-thy'ni 
3i-thyn'i-a 
3it'i-as 
Bit-u-i'tus 
ii-tu'ri-gea 
iit'u-rix 
3iz-joth'jah,  8 
ii-zo'ne 
ila-e'na 
ilan-do'na 
(lan-du'sl-a 
Blas-to-phffi-ni'- 
ces 
!lem'my-es 
!le'my-8B 
k)-ad-i-ce'a 
k)-a'gri-us 
lo-a-ner'ges,  «. 
lo'az,  8. 
iob-o-ne'a 
k)c'a-ris 
•oc'cho-ria 
ioch'e-ru,  g. 
lo'chim,  8. 
o-do'ne 
o-du-ag-na'tus 
o-du'ni 
oe-be'is 
o-e-dro'mi-a 
ce-o-tarcha: 
oe-o'ti 
oe-o'ti-a 
ce-o'tua 
o-e-thi'a 
o-e'thi-us 
o-e'thua 
o'han,  8. 
ioi'i 
oi'o-rix 
ol-be'ne 
ol-bi-ti'num 
ol-i-nae'ua 
o-lis'aua 
o-mi-en'aea 
o-mil'car 
om-o-ni'cae 
o-no'ni-a 
o-o'des 

Bo-o-su'ra 
,    Bo-o'tes 
Bo'oz,  e. 
Bo-re'a-des 
Bo're-as 
-   Bo-re-as'nii 
Bor-go'di 
Bu-ri'mu 
Bo'rith,  8. 
,    Bor-sip'pa 
Bo-rys'the-nes 
Bo'aor,  g. 
Boa'o-ra,  g. 
Bos'pu-rus 
Boa-tre'nus 
i-  Bo-tro'dus 
Bot-ti-as'is 
Bo-vi-a'num 
Bo-vil'lse 
Boz'rah,  s. 
Brac'a-ra 
Brac-ca'ti 
Brach-ma'nea 
Brach-ma'ni 
Bra-cho'des 
Bran'chi-daj 
Bran-chyl'li-dea 
liraa'i-daa 
Bras-i-de'a  or 
Braa-i-di'a 
Bras'i-laa 
Brau'ron  ' 
Bren-ton'i-cum 
Bretti-i 
Bri-a're-us   or 
Bri'a-reua 
Bri-gan'tea 
Brig-an-ti'nua 
Bri-gan'ti-uni 
Bri-lea'aua 
Bri-sae'us 
Bri-se'is 
Bri'sea 
Bri-tan'ni 
Bri-tan'ni-a 
Bri-tan'ni-cus 
Brit-o-ma'ria 
Brit-o-mai-'tia 
Brit'o-nes  or 
Bri-to'nes 
Brix-el'lam 
Brix'i-a 
Bro-git'a-rus 
Brom'e-rus 
Bro'rai-us 
Bron-ti'nua 
Bro'te-aa 
Bruc'te-ri 
Bran'du-lus 
Brun-du'ai-um 
Bru-tid'i-ua 
Bru'ti-iorBruf- 
ti-i 
Bru'tu-lua 
Bry-ax'ia 
Bry'ce 
Bry'ges 
Brygi 
Brys'e-ffi  or 
Bry-ae'se 
3u-ba-ce'ne 
Bu'ba-ree 
Su'ba-sia 
3u-baa'tia 
3u-baa-ti'tes 
3u-bo'na 
3u-ceph'a-Ia 
3u-ceph-a-li'a 
3u-ceph'a-lua 
3u'che-ta 
iu-col'i-ca 
Ju-co'Ii-on 
iu'co-lus 
iu-da'li-a 
lu-de'a 
Bu-de'um 
Bu-di'ni 
iu-do'ris 
Ju-do'rum 
Bu'ge-nea 
Buk  ki,  s. 
Buk-ki'ah,  8. 
Bui    (u    aa    in 
dull),  g. 
Sul-la'ti-iia 
Sul-Ii'o-nea 
3u-ma'dua  or 
Bu-mo'dua 
3u-nae'a 
3u'nah,  8. 
3u-ni'ma 
3un'ui,  g. 
ill-Hit  me  a 
3u-on'o-niffi 
)u'pa-lua 
iu'pha-gus 
Bu-pra'ai-um 

Bu-ra'i-cua 
Bur-dig'a-la 
Bur'rhus 
Bur-ri-e'nus 
Bur'ai-o 
Bu-si'ria 
Bu'te-o 
Bu-tlleiui 
Burtho-e 
Bu-thru'tum 
Bu-tbro'tua 
Bu-thyr'e-ua 
Bu'to-nes 
Bu-tur'i-des 
Bu-tun'tum 
Bu-ze'res 
Bu'zi,  g. 
Buz'ite,  8. 
Bu'zj-ges  or 
Bu-zy'ges 
By'blia 
Byl-li'<i.nes 
Byr'rhua 
Bya-sa  tis 
By-za'ci-um 
Byz-an-ti'a-cua 
J)y-zan'ti-on 
By-zan'ti-uin 
By"zaa 
By-ze'nus 
By-ze'res 
By'zea 
Byzi-a 

C. 

Ca-an'thua 
Cab'a-des 
Ca-bal'a-ca 
Cab'a-lea 
Ca-ba'lia 
Cab-al-li'nua 
Ca-be'les 
Ca-be'aua 
Ca-bi'ra 
Ca-bi'ri 
Ca-bir-i-a 
Ca-bi'ris 
Ca-bi'rus 
Ca'bul,  8. 
Ca-bu'ra 
Cab'y-le 
Cach'a-les 
Ca-cyp'a-ris 
Cad'a-i-a 
Cad'dia,  s. 
Ca-de'no    • 
Ca'dea,  8. 
Cad-k'nua 
Cad-me'a 
Cad-me'ia 
Cad'mi-el,  8. 
Cad-mi'lus 
Cad-nii-o'ne 
Cad're-raa 
Ca-dru'ai 
Ca-dur'ci 
Ca-dua'ci 
Ca-du'ai 
Cad'y-tis 
Cae'ci-aa 
Cffi-cil'i-a 
Cffi-cil-i-a'nua 
Cw-dl'l-1 
Ca!-cil'ius 
Casc'i-lua 
Cai-ci'na 
Crec'u-bum 
Ciec'u-bus 
Caec'u-lua 
Ca3-dic'i-us 
Caid'i-cua 
Cau'li-a 
CSelic'u-lus 
CaMi'o-lus 
Cai'li-us 
Cse'neus 
Cas-ni'dea 
Cfe-ni'na 
C»'pi-o 
Cas-ra'tus 
Caer-i-tes 
?se'aar  (g  aa  z) 
!"£es-a-re'a(sa3^) 
^a)-sa-re'um 
Dae-sa'ri-on  (g  as 
z) 
Dse-sar-o-bri'ga 
(s  aa  z) 
?aj-sa-ro-du'- 
num  (g  as  z) 
?aes-a-rom'gus(8 
aaz) 
^ae-se  na 
?8e-sen'iii-us 

•i.-'.-i-a 
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C:*'si-US 

^al-pur'ni-a 

?a-phi'ra,  s. 

Car-thag-  i-ni- 

^a-y'cus 

^e-phis-i-do'Mis 

Chjer-o-ne'a 

hel-o-noph'a-gi 

Cae-so'ni-a 

^al-u-sid'i-us 

}a-phis-o-do'rus 

en'ses 

a-ys'ter 

^e-phis'i-ou 

'hil-l:i!  <Ui 

he'lub,  s. 

Cse-so'ni-us 

^al-u'si-um 

^aph'tor,  s. 

Car-  th  a'  go 

vaz'e-ca 

>e-phi'so 

}hal-ca;'a 

lie-Iu'bai,  s. 

Ceet'o-brix 

^al'va-ry,  s. 

?aph'to-rim,  s. 

Car'tha-lo 

^'e'a-des 

>-phis-o-do'rus 

^hal-ce'a 

^hel-y-do're-a 

CaVyx 

^al'vi-a 

a-ph/fe 

Car'tba-sis 

eb-al-li'nns 

eph-i-sod'o-tus 

^hal-ce'don 

liein'ii-riins,  x. 

Ca-ga'co 

al-vi'ua 

^a-pis'sa 

Car-the'a 

^eb-a-ren'scs 

e-phi'susorCe- 

Chal-ced'o-nis 

he'mosh,  *. 

Ca'ia 

al-vi'nus 

"ap-is-se'ne 

Car-vil'i-us 

'e'bes 

phis'sus 

Chal-ce-ri'tis 

Jhe-na'a-nab,  s. 

Ca'ia-phaa,  8. 

M-vis'i-us 

>ap'i-to 

Ca'ry-a 

?e'bren 

e'phren 

>hal-ce'tis 

hen'a-ni,  s. 

Ca-i-L-i  nus 

al'y-be 

?ap-i-to-li'mis 

Ca'ry-a; 

^e-bre'ne 

e'pi-o  or  Caj'- 

Chal-cet'o-res 

lien-a-ni'ali,  .•>. 

Ca-i'cus 

al-y-bi'ta 

'ap-i-to'H-um 

Ca-ry-a'taj 

'e-bre'ni-a 

pi-o 

Chal-ci-de'ne 

he'ne-as 

Ca-ie'ta 

^al-y-cail'nus 

jap'o-ri 

Ca-ry'o-nes 

Je-bre'nis 

e'pi-on 

?hal-ci-den'ses 

,'he'ni-on 

al'y-ce 

^a-po'tea 

Car-ys-te'us 

^e-bri'o-nes 

^er'a-ca 

lial-cul'e-us 

^he'ni-us 

Ca'ius 

}a-lyd'i-um 

^ap-pad'o-ces 

Ca-rya'ti-us 

^e'brus 

e-rac'a-tes 

Chal-cid'i-ce 

Mie'o-pes 

Cal'a-ber 

Ja-lyd'na 

^ap-pa-do'ci-a 

Ca-rya'tua 

e-ci'des 

>e-ram'bus 

Dhal-oid'i-cus 

^fie'ops 

Cal-a-.u'ur'ris 

)al'y-don 

'ap'pa-dox 

Ca'ry-um 

^e-cil'i-us 

>er-a-mi'cus 

Jhal-ci'nus 

he-phar      Ha- 

Cal-a-gu'ris 

^al-y-do'nis 

Ca-pra'ri-a 

Ca-sa'le 

^e-ci'na 

^e-ra'mi-uni 

>hal-ci'o-pe 

am'mo-nai,  ». 

Cal-a  gur-ri-ta'- 

?al-y-do'ni-us 

)a'pre-ae 

Cas-cel'li-us 

^e-cin'na 

^er'a-mus 

?hal-ci'tis 

^he-plii'rah,  ». 

ni 

}a-lym'ne 

)ap-ri-cor'mia 

Cas-i-li'num 

?e-cro'pi-a 

^er'a-aus 

Chal-co'don 

^he'ran,  *. 

Ca'lah,  s. 

?a-lyn'da 

?a-pri'ma 

Cas'i-na 

^e-crop'i-daj 

Cer'a-ta 

Chal'col,  s. 

Che're-as,  *. 

Cal'a-is 

^a-lyp'so 

?a-pvip'e-des 

Ca-  si'  mini 

^ec'ro-pis 

e-ra'thua 

^Iial-dne'a 

^her'eth-ims,  s. 

Cal'a-mis 

Cam-a-lo-  du'- 

^ap-ro-ti'na 

Ca-siph'i-a,  s. 

^e'crops 

}e-ra'ton 

yhal-dje'i 

^her'eth-ites,  s. 

Cal-a-mi'tes 

num 

Ca'prus 

Ca'si-us 

])e-cryph-a-le'a 

'e-ra'tus 

Cha-les'tra 

vhe-ris'o-pbus 

Cal-a-mol'a-lus,*' 

^a-ma-ra'cum 

vap'sa-ge 

Cas'leu,  8. 

e'dre-x  or  Ce- 

^e-rau'ni-a 

>ha-le'sus 

^he'rith,  s. 

Cal'a-mos 

,'am-a-ri'na 

^ap'u-a 

Cas'lu-him,  s. 

dre'se 

Ce-rau'ni-i 

>hal'e-tos 

xher'o-phon 

Cal'a-mus 

^am-a-ri'num 

Ca'pys 

Cas'me-na 

?e-dre-a'tia 

^e-rau'nus 

Chal-o-ni'tis 

^her'se-as 

Ca-la'nus 

?am-a-ri'tie 

Car-a-ba'si-on,,s\ 

Cas'me-nae 

?e-dre'nus 

Ce-rau'  si-us 

^hal'y-bes 

Cher-sid'a-mas 

Cal'a-ris 

}anvbal'i-dus 

^ar'a-bis 

Cas-pe'ri-a 

e-dri'ie 

?er-be'ri-on 

^hal'y-bon 

'her'si-pho 

Ca-Ia'rus 

^am-bau'les 

Car-a-cal'la 

Cas-per'u-la 

^e'dron  (or  ke'- 

^ei^be-rus 

Chal-y-bo-ni'tis 

^her'si-phron 

Cal'a-tes 

Cam-bo-du'num 

^ar-a-ca'tes 

Cas-pi-a'na 

dron),  8. 

yer'ca-phus 

:ha'lybs 

Cher-so-ne'snsor 

Cal-a-tha'na 

}am-bo'num 

Ca-rac'ta-cus 

Cas'pi-i 

>-dru'si-i 

Cer-ca-so'runi 

3ha-ma'ni 

Cber-ro-ne'sus 

Cal-a-thi'ne 

^am-bu'ni-i 

'a-ras'us 

Cas-pi'ra 

!leg'lu-sa 

^er-ce'is 

vha-ma'vi 

Cbe'rub  (a  city), 

Cal'  a-  thus 

'am-by'aes 

Car-a-lis 

Cas-pi'ri 

Cei-lan(cei  =  se), 

>er-ce'ne 

Cha'naan     (see 

8. 

Ca-la'ti-a 

}ar-a-ma'lus 

Cas-san-da'ne 

s. 

^er-ces'tes 

Canaan),  ». 

>he-rus'ci 

Cal-au-re'a  and 

3ara-e-li'tse 

Ca-ran'to-nus 

Cas-san-dre'a 

M'a-don 

^er'ce-tw 

>han-nu-ne'ns,«. 

Ches'a-lon,  «. 

Cal-au-ri'a 

?a-me'na 

Par'a-nus  or  Ca- 

^as-san-dri'a 

^el'a-dua 

Cer'ci-das 

>ha'on 

Che'sed,  s. 

Ca-la'vi-us 

3am'e-ra 

ra'nus 

^as-si-a'nus 

^e-lse'nse 

Cei-'ci-des 

^ha'o-nes 

Ches'i-nus 

Cal-ca'gus 

^am-e-ra'cum 

Ca-rau'si-us 

^as-ai-e-pe'ia 

Ce-lje'no 

Cer-ci-i 

^ha-o'ni-a 

^he-sul'loth,  s. 

Cal'  col  s 

3am-e-ri'nuni 

^ar-bo'nes 

^as-si-o-do'rus 

Ce'le-te 

Cer-ci'na  or  Cer- 

Jha-o-ni'tis 

}he-thi'im,  s. 

Ca'leb,  s. 

^am-e-ri'nus 

^ar'bu-la 

^as-ai'o-pe 

Ce-led'o-nes 

cin'na 

Char-a-ath'a-Iar, 

Che-ti'im,  s. 

Ca-led'o-nes 

Ca-mer'tes 

Car'cha-mis,  s. 

^as-si-o-pe'a 

Ce-le'ia 

Cer-cin'i-um 

8. 

Che'zib,  *. 

Cal-e-do'nt-a 

}am'e-ses 

>ar-che'don 

^as-sit'e-ra 

^el-e-la'tes 

Cer-ci-us 

Char-a-ce're 

Chi'don,  ». 

Ca-len'tum 

Car'che-miah,  s. 

^as-si-ter'i-des 

^e-len'de-ris 

^er*  co-las 

Uhar-ac-mo'ba 

Chil'e-ab,  *. 

Ca-le'nua 

ia-mil'lse 

[Jar'ci-nus 

Cas  -  si  -  ve  -  lau'- 

^e-le'neus 

^er-co'pe 

Char-a-co'nia 

?hil'e-us 

Ca-le'rus 

'a  mil  1  in 

^ar-da'cea 

nus 

>el'e-res 

3er-co'pes 

Char-a-co-me'- 

Chil-i-ai-'clms 

Ca'les 

?a-mi'ro 

Jar-da-me'ne 

?as-so'pe 

>el-e-ri'na 

Cer'cy-on 

tes 

Chi-li'on,  8. 

Cal'e-ti 

Ca-mi'rua     and 

'ar-dam'y-le 

Cas-so'tis 

^el-e-ri'nus 

Cer-cy'ra  or  Cor- 

Char'a-dra 

Chil'i-us 

Ca-le'tor 

Ca-mi'ra 

Car-de'aus 

'as-tali'a-la 

^el'e-trum 

ey  'ra 

Char'a-dros 

jhil'mad,  s. 

Ca-li-ad'ne 

Cam-is'aa-res 

Car'di-a 

)as'ta-bus 

2e'le-us 

Cer-do'us 

Cha-ra'drus     or 

Chi-lo'nis 

Cal-i-co3'ni 

CarVlu-fe 

Cas-ta'li-a 

^el'o-nse 

?er-dyl'i-um 

Char'a-drus 

Chi-mae'ra 

Ca-lid'i-us 

'a  im  Hi,  8. 

?ar-du'chi 

Cas'ta-lis 

Ce-lo'nes 

]!er-e-a-ti'ni 

^ha-rse'a-das 

'lihn  a-i'iis 

Ca-lig'u-la 

Cam-pa'ni-a 

Car-dy'tus 

Das-ta-nae'a 

Cel'ti-ber 

3e're8 

I^liar'a-ka,  *. 

Chim'e-ra 

Ca-li'nus 

!Jam-pa'nus 

^a-re'ah,  s. 

^as-tha-nte'a 

>el-ti-be'rea 

>-res'8US 

Char'a-shim,  s. 

^hi-me'ri-um 

Cal-i-py'gis 
Cal'i-pus 

^am-pas'pe 
?am'pe-sus 

Car'e-sa 
)a-  res'  s  us 

!Jas'the-nes 
^as-ti-a-ni'ra 

3el-ti-be'ri 
Cel'ti-ca 

jer'e-tae 

Char1  a-  si  m,  s. 
Cha'rax 

Chim'ham,  *•. 
Chi-na'se-aa 

Cal-Iaes'chrus 
Cal-la'i-ci 

?am-po'ni 
>am'py-lus 

Ca-re'sus 
Ca'ri-a 

^as-to'Ius 
Cas'to-res,  pi. 

Cel'ti-ci 
Cel-til'lua 

Ce'reus 
Ce-ri-a'lia 

Cha-rax'us 
Char'che-misb, 

Chin-de'ni 
Jhin'ne-reth,  «. 

Cal  -la-  te'  bus 

^a-ril'la 

3as-tra'ti-us 

Cel-to-gal'a-ttB 

>e-rin'thus 

8. 

Ubin'ne-roth,  s. 

Cal-la'tis 

'a'  n  a.  8. 

Caa'tri-cus 

Cel-to'ri-i 

Cer'i-tea 

Cha're-a,  «. 

Chi-om'a-ra 

Cal-le'nus 
Cal-li'a-des 

Ca'naan  (ka'nan 
orka'na-au),  8. 

Ua-ri'nae 
Ca-ri'nus 

Das'tu  lo 
3at-a-ba'nea 

^el-toa'cy-thai 
Hem'me-nua 

^er'ma-luB 
^er-o-pas'sa-des 

Cbar'i-cles 
Char-i-cli'des 

Hhi'o-ne 
Chi-on'i-des 

jan'a-ce 

^a-ri'on 

':tt-a-lia'inis 

jen'a-bum 

?e-ro'sus 

Char'i-clo 

Chi'o-nis 

Cal-li'a-rus 

2an'a-che 

I^a-ris'sa-num 

Cat-a-ce-cau'- 

^e-na)'um 

Cer'phe-res 

Char-i-de'mus 

Chi'os 

Cal'li-as 

!^an'a-chus 

^a-ris'tum 

me-ne 

?en-chre'a 

jer-re-ta'ni 

Char-i-la'us 

Chi-rod'a-mas 

Cal-Iib'i-us 

^a'nae 

^ar'kas,  *. 

Cat-a-clo'thes 

Cen'chre-a3 

!?er-so-blep'tes 

Cha-rim'e-nes 

Chi'ron 

Cal-li-ce'rus 
C<il-lich'o-runi 

^a-na'ri-a 

Dar-ma'ni 
Car-ma'ni-a 

Cat-a-du'pa 
Cat-a-men'te-les 

^en'chre-ia 
Cen-chre'us     or 

Cer'ti-ma 

^er-to'ni-um 

Cha-ri'nua 

Cha-ri-om'e-rus 

Chi-ro'nis 

Chis'leu,  s. 

Cal'li-cles 

Uan'a-thus 

Car-ma'  nor 

Cat'a-na 

Cen-chri'us 

Cer-to'nus 

Cha-ris'i-a 

Chis'lon,  8. 

Cal-Ii-co-lo'na 

I!an'da-ce 

Car'me,  *. 

Ca-ta'o-nes 

Cen-de-be'us,  s. 

^e-ry'ces 

Char'i-tea 

Chis'loth,  8. 

Cal-lic'o-on 

Car7  in  el,  *. 

Cat-a-o'ni-a 

Ce-nes'po-lis 

Cer-y-ce'um 

Char'i-ton 

Chi-to'ne 

Cal-lic'ra-tes 

3an-da'vi-a 

Car'mel-ite,  s. 

Ca-taph'ry-gea 

Ce-ne'ti-um 

Ce-ryc'i-us 

Cha-rix'e-na 

Chit'tim,  a. 

Cal-li-crat'i-das 

3an-dau'les 

Car-me'lus 

Cat-a-rac'ta 

Cen-i-mag'ni 

Cer-y-mi'ca 

Char*  ma-das 

Chi'un,  s. 

Cal-li-dam'a-tes 
Cal-lid'i-us 
Cal-li-do'ra 

?an-di'o-ni 

2an-di'o-pe 
2a'nens 

Car-men-ta'les 

Car-men-ta'lis 
Car'mi,  «. 

Cat-a-rac'tes 
Ca-tar'rhy-tus 
Cat'e-nes 

Ce-ni'na 
Ce-ni'nes 
Cen-o-ma'ni 

Cer-y-ne'a 
Cer-y-ni'tes 
Cea-a-re'a(s=z) 

Char'mi-daa 
Char'mi-des 
Char-mi'nus 

Chlo'e 
Chlo'reus 
Chlo'ris 

Cal-lid'ro-mns 
Cal-lig'e-nes 
Cal-li-ge'tus 
Cal-li-gi'tus 
Cal-lig-no'tus 
Cal-lim'a-chus 
Cal-li-me'des 
Cal-lim'e-doa 
Cal-li-ni'cus 
Cal-li'nus 
Cal-li-o-do'rus 
Cal-li'o-pe 
Cal-li-pa-ti'ra 
Cal-liph'a-nes 
Cal'li-phon 
Cal-lip'i-dae 
Cal-lip'i-des 
Cal-lip'o-lis 
Cal-lir'ho-e 
Cal-lis'te 
Cal-lis'the-nes 
Cal-lis-ti'a 
Cal-lis'to 
Cal-lia-to-ni'cu 
Cal-lia'tra-tus 
Cal'i-taa,  *. 
Cal-lix'e-na 
Cal-lix'e-nus 
Cal-lo-ni'tia 
Cal'neh,  *. 
Cal'o-pus 
Cal'pe-tus 
Cal'phi,  8. 

Can'e-thus 
Ca-nid'i-a 
Ca-nid'i-us 
Ca-nin-e-fa'tes 
Ca-nin'i-us 
Ca'ni-us 
Can-no'nus 
Ca-no'bua 
Ca-no'pus 
Can'ta-ber 
Can'ta-bri 
Can-ta'bri-a 
Can'tha-ra 
Can  -tha-rol'e 
thron 
Can'tha-rus 
Can-the'la 
Can'ti-um 
Can-u-le'ia 
Can-u-le'ius 
Ca-nu'si-um 
Cap'a-neua 
Ca-pel'la 
Ca-pe'na 
Ca-pe'nas 
Ca-pe'ni 
Ca-per'na-um, 
Cap'e-tus 
Ca-pha'reus 
Caph-ar-sal  'a 
mah,  s. 
Ca-phen'a-tha, 
Ca-phe'ria 

Car'mi-des 
Car'na-im,  *. 
Car-  na'  si-  us 
Car-ne'a-des 
Car-ne'ia 
Car-ne'ua 
Car-ni'on 
Car'ni-on,  *. 
Car'no-nes 
Car-nu'tes 
Car-nu'tum 
Car-os-ce'pi 
Car-  pa'  si  -a   anc 
Car-pa'  slum 
Car'pa-tes 
Car'pa-thus 
Car-pe'ia 
Car-pe-ta'ni 
Car-pha-sal'a 
ma,  8. 
Car-pi'a 
Car-poc'ra-tes 
Car-poph'o-ra 
Car-poph'o-rus 
Car-ri-na'tes 
Car-ru'ca 
Car-se'o-li 
Car-she'na,  8. 
Car-ta'li-as 
Car'ta-re 
Car-te'ia 
Car'te-nus 
Car-thae'a 

Ca-th«'a 
Cath'a-ri 
Ca-thu'a,  8. 
Ca'ti-a 
Ca-ti-a'uus 
Ca-ti-e'na 
Ca-ti-e'nus 
Cat-i-li'na 
Ca-til'i-us 
Cat'i-na 
Ca'ti-us 
Cat-i'zi 
Cat-o-bri'ga 
Ca'treua 
Cat-u-li-a'na 
Cat'u-lus 
Ca-tu'ri-gea 
Cau'ca-sua 
Cau'con 
Cau-co-ne'a 
Cau-co'nes 
Cau'di 
Cau-di'nus 
Cau'di  -um 
Cau-lo'ni-a 
Cau'ni-i 
Cau'ni-ua 
Ca'us 
Cav'a-res 
Cav-a-ril'lus 
Cav-a-ri'nus 
Ca'vi-i 
Ca-y'cl 

Cen-so'res 
Cen-so-ri'nus 
Cen-ta-re'tus 
Cen-tau'ri 
Cen-tau'ri-cus 
Cen-tau'rus 
Cen-tim'a-nus 
Cen-to-bri'ca 
Cen'to-res 
Cen-tor'i-pa 
Cen-tri'tes 
Cen-tro'nes 
Cen-tro'ni-us 
Cen-tum'vi-ri 
Cen-tu'ri-pa 
Cen-tu'ri-pe 
Ceph'a-lae 
Ceph'a-las 
Ceph-a-le'na 
Ceph-al-le'ni 
Ceph-al-le'ni-a 
Ceph'a-lo 
Ceph-a-lce'di-as 
Ceph-a-loa'dis 
Ceph'a-lon 
Ceph-a-lot'o-m 
Ceph'a-lus 
Ce'phas,  «. 
Ce-phe'ia 
Ce-phe'nes 
Ce'pheus 
Ce-phis'i-a 
Ceph-i-si'a-dea 

8. 

Ce-ael'li-us 
Ces'se-ro 
Ces-tri'na 
Ces-tri'nus 
Ce'tab,  s. 
Ce-te'i 
Ce-the'gus 
Ce'ti-i 
Ce'ti-us 
Ce'us 
Ceu-tro'nea 
Ce'yx 
Cha-be'rus 
Cha-bi'nus 
Cha-bo'ra 
Cha-bo'rus 
Cha'bri-a 
Cha'bri-as 
Cha'bria,  *. 
Cha'bry-ia 
Cha'di-as,  8. 
Chse're-a 
Chsc're-as 
Chae-re-bu'lus 
Chae-re-cli'des 
Cheer-e-de'mus 
Chae-rem'e-nes 
Chse-re'mon 
Chajr'e-phon 
Chse-res'tra-tus 
Chse-rip'pus 
Choe'ro-las 

Char-mi'o-ne 
Char'mo-thas 
Char-ni'des 
Cha-ron'daa 
Char-o-ne'um 
Char-o-ni'um 
Char-o-pe'a 
Cha'ropa      anc 
Char'o-pes 
Char'o-pus 
Char'ran,  s. 
Char-te'ria 
Cha-ryb'dis 
Chas'e-ba,  s. 
Chat'ra-mis 
Chat-ra-mo't* 
Chav'o-nes 
Cha-y'ci 
Cha-ze'ne 
Che'  bar,  *. 
Ched-or-la'o- 
mer,  s. 
Che'lal,  8. 
Chel'ci-as,  s. 
Che-H'don 
Chel-i-do'ni-a 
Che-li-do'nia 
Che-lid-o-ni'sun 
Chel'luh,  s. 
Chel'lus,  *. 
Che'lod,  «. 
Che-lo'ne 
Che-lo'uis 

Chlo'rus 
Cho-a'ni 
Cho-a-re'ne 
Cho-as'pes 
Cho-a'tne 
Cho'lrn,  s. 
Chob'a-i,  «. 
Choer'a-des 
Chce're-ae 
Choer'i-lus 
Cho-li'd» 
Chol'o-e 
Chol-on-ti'tiluis 
Cho-lu'a 
Chom'a-ri 
Cho-nu'phis 
Cho-ra'shan,  s. 
Cho-ras'mi-i 
Cho-ra'zin,  «. 
Cho-re'ne 
Cho-rin'e-ns 
Cho-roj'bus 
Chor-om-nse'i 
Chor'o-ne 
Chos-a-me'us,  ». 
Choa'ro-es 
Cho-ze'ba,  8. 
Chre'mes 
Chrem'e-tes 
Clirem'y-lus 
Chres'i-phon 
Chrea-phon'tes 
Chres-to-de'mu* 
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Cbro'mi-a 

Cla'de-us 

Clo'di-us 

Com'bu-tis 

Cor-nu'tus 

C  res'  si  -us 

Cu'thah,  s. 

Cyth-e-rfe'a     or 

Chro'mi-us 

Cla'ni-us 

Clo'e,  «. 

Co-mt;'d;« 

Co  -roe'  bus 

Cres-to'ne 

Cu-til'i-um 

Cyth-e-re  a 

Chro'ni-us 

Cla-ru'uus 

Clce'li-a 

Co  -me'  on 

Co-ro'ua 

Cre  'tce-us 

Cy'a-mon,  «. 

Cy-the'ris 

Chrys-a^o-ras 

Clar-e-o'tae 

Clce'Ii-ai 

Co-me'tes 

Cor-o-ne'a 

Cre'te 

Cy-am-o-so'rus 

Cy-tbe'ri-us 

Cbrys'a-me 

Cias-tid'i-um 

Cloo'li-us 

Com'e-tho 

Co-ro'neus 

Cre'te-a 

Cy'a-ne 

Cy-tbe'rou 

Chrys-am  pe-lun 

Clau'da,  s. 

L'lo'ni  -a 

Co-min'i-us 

Cor-o-ni'a 

Cre'tes 

Cy-a'ne-ie 

Cy-the'rus 

'.In  y-sau  taa 

Clau'di-a 

Clo'ni-us 

Com-i-se'ne 

Cor-o-ni'des 

Cre'teua 

Cy-a'ne-e 

Cy-tin'i-uni 

C.iry-san'tbis 

Clau-di-a'nus 

Clo'tho 

Co'mi-us 

Co-ro'nis 

Cre'the-is 

Cy-a'ne-us 

Cyt-is-so'rui 

Cbry-sa'or 
Chrys-a'o-reus 
Chry-sa'o-ris 

Clau-di-op'o-lis 
Clau'di-us 
Clau-sam'e-nus 

Clu-a-d'ua 
Clu-en'ti-us 
Clu'pe-a 

Com-ma-ge'ne 
Com-niii-ge'nus 
Oom'mo-Mi 

Co-ro'nus 
Co-ro'pe 
Cor-se'a  or  Cor 

Cre-the'is    (mo 
therof  Homei1 
Cre'theus 

Cy-a-nip'pe 

Cy-a-nip'pus 
Cy-a'tis 

Cy-to'ra 

Cy-to'ris 
Cy-to'ri-us 

Chry-sas'pi-des 

Cla-vi-e'nu3 

Clu-si'ni 

Com-pa'se-us 

si'a 

Cre-thi'des 

Cy-ax'a-rea 

Cy-to'rus 

Chry-se'is 

Clav'i-ger 

Clu-si'o-lum 

Com-plu'tiuu 

Cor-so'te 

Cret'i-cus 

Cy-be'be 

Cyz-i-ce'ni 

Chry-ser-mus 

Cla-zom'e-nai 

Clu'si-um 

Comp'sa-tus 

Cor-su'ra 

Cre-u'sa 

Cyb'e-la 

Cyz'i-cum 

Chrys'e-rus 

Cle-0en'e-te 

Clu'si-us 

Com-  pu'sa 

Cor-to'na 

Cre-u'sis 

Cyb'e-le 

Cyz'i-cus 

Chry'aeua 

Cle-ten'e-tus 

Clu'vi-a 

Con-a-ni'ah,  s. 

Cor-ty'na 

Cri'a-sua 

Cyb'e-lus 

Chry-sip'pe 

Cle-ner'e-ta 

Clym'e-ne 

Con'ca-ni 

C'or-un-ca'nus 

Cri-mi'aus 

Cyb-i-le'a 

Chry-sip'pus 

Cle-an'der 

Clym-e-ne'i-des 

Con-che'a 

Cor-vi'nus 

Cri-uag'o-ras 

Cyb'i-ra 

Chrys-o-  as'  pi- 

Cle-an'dri-das 

Clym'e-nus 

Con-col'e-rus 

Cor-y-ban'tea 

Cri-nip'pus 

Cy-bo'tus 

. 

ta 

Cle-an'thes 

Cly-son'y-mus 

Con-cor'di-a 

Cor'y-bas 

Cri-ni'sus 

Cy'chreua 

Da'a3  or  Da  h:«' 

Chry-soc'e-ro3 

Cle-ar'chus 

Clyt-em-ues'tra 

Con-da'  te 

Co-ryc'i-a 

Cri-o'a 

Cyc'la-des 

Dab'a-reh,  a. 

Clirys'o-chir 

Cle-ar'i-das 

Clyt'i-e 

Con-di-vic'num 

Co-rye'  i-des 

Cris-pi'na 

Cy-clob'o-rus 

Dab'ba-sheth,  s. 

Chry-sog'e-nes 
Chry-sog'o-ims 

Cle'mens 
Clem'ent,  s. 

Clyt'i-us 

Clyt-o-do'ra 

Con-do-cha'tes 
Con-dru'si 

Co-ryc'i-us 
Cor'y-cus  or  Co 

Cris-pi'nus 
Cri-tal'la 

Cy-clo'pes 
Cy-de'nor 

Da'be-rath.  «. 
Da'bri-a,  ». 

Chrys-o-la'ii3 

Cle'o-bis 

Clyt-o-me'des 

Con-dyl'e-a 

r/cus 

Cri-the'ia 

Cyd'i-as 

Da'ci-a 

Chrya-o-lo'ras 

Cle-o-bu'la 

Clyt-o-ne'us 

Con-dy-li'tis 

Coi-'y-don 

Cri-tho'te 

Cy-dim'a-che 

Dac'i-cus 

Chry-sou'o-e 

Cle-ob-u-li'na 

Cnac'a-lua 

Con'dy-lus 

Cor-y-le'um 

Crit'i-aa 

Cyd'i-mus 

Da'ci-us 

Cliry-sop'o-lis 
Chry-sor'rho-as 

Cle-o-bu'lus 
Cle-och'a-res 

Cna'gi-a 

Cne-mi'des 

Con-ge'dus 
Co-ni'a-ci 

Cor'y-na 
Cor  y-ne'tes 

Crit-o-bu'lus 
Crit-o-de'mus 

Cy-dip'pe 
Cy'don 

Dac'ty  li 

Dad'a-ces 

Chry-sos'to-mus 
Chry-soth'e-mis 

Cle-o-cha-ri'a 
Cle-o-d«'us 

Cne'mus 
Cne'usorCnaj'us 

Co-ni'ah,  s. 
Co'ni-i 

Cor'y-phas 
Cor-y-pha'si-um 

Crit-og-na'tus 

Crit-o-la'us 

Cyd-o-ne'a 
Cy-do'nes 

Dad-de'us,  s. 
Dad'i-cse 

Chtho'ni-a 
Chtho'ni-us 

Cle-o-da'miis 
Cle-o-de'mus 

Cni'dus 
Cno'pua 

Co-nim-bri'ca 
Con-i-sal'tus 

Cor'y-phe 
Cor'y-thua 

Cri'u-Me-to'pon 
Cro-bi'a-lus 

Cyd-o-ne'us 
Cy-do'ni-a 

Da-du'chus 
Da;d'a-la 

Chthon-o-phy'le 

Cle-o-do'ra 

Cnos'si-a 

Conis'ci 

Co-ry'tus 

Cro-by'zi 

Cy-do-ni-a'tre 

Chu'shan   Rish- 

Cle-o-do'nts 

Cno'sus 

Con-ni'das 

Co'sam,  «. 

Croc'a-le 

Cyd'ra-ra 

Dae-da'li-on 

a-tha'im,  «, 

Cle-o-dox'a 

Co-a-ma'ni 

Con-o-ni'ah,  «. 

Cos-sse'a 

Cro'ce-ae 

Cy-dre'lus 

Dfed'a-lus 

Ci-a-gi'si 

Cle-og'e-nes 

Co-aa'tne 

Co-no'pe 

Cos-saj'i 

Croc'e-la 

Cyd'ro-clea 

Daern'o-nes 

Cib'a-lse 

Cle'o-la 

Co  -a'  tree 

Con-o-pe'um    or 

Cos-su'ti-i 

Croc-o-di'lon 

Cyd-ro-la'us 

Daim'o-num 

Cib-a-ri'tis 
Cib-de'li 

Cle-o-la'us 

Cle-om'a-chus 

Coc'a  lus 
Coc-ce'i-us 

Con-o'pe-um 
Con-sen'tes 

Cos-sy'ra 
Cos-to-bo'ci 

Ci-oc-o-di-lop'o- 
lia 

Cyl'a-bua 
Cyl-bi-a'ni 

Dag-a-si'ra 
Da'gon,  8. 

Cib'e-as 

Cle-o-man'tia 

Coc-cyglus 

Con-sen'  ti-a 

Co-sy'ra 

Croc-y-le'a 

Cyl'i-cea 

Dag'o-na 

Ci-bo'tua 
Cib'y-ra 

Cle-om'bro-tus 
Cle-o-me'des 

Co'cles 
Coc'li-tes 

Con-si-H'mun 
Con-stan'ti-a 

Co'tes  or  Cot'tes 
Co'thon 

Cro-du'num 
Croa'sua 

Cyl'la-rus 

Cyl-le'ne 

Da-gu'sa 
Da'i 

Cic'e-ro 

Cle-om'e-don 

Co-cy'tus 

Con-stan-ti'a  (a 

Co-tho'ne-a 

Cro-i'tea 

Cyl-le-ne'us 

Da'icles 

Cic'o-nes 

Cle-o-rae'lus 

Co-da'nus  Si'nus 

city) 

Co-ti-a-e'um 

Cro-mi'tis 

Cy'me 

Da'i-des 

Ci-cu'ta 

Cle-om'e-nes 

Cod-o-man'nus 

Con-stan-ti'na 

Cot-i-nu'sa 

Crom'my-on 

Cy-me'lus 

Da-im'a-chud 

Cic-y-ne'thua 

Cle-o'use 

Cod  -ro  -me'  ne 

Con-stan-ti-nop'- 

Cot'i-so 

Cro'ni-a 

Cym'i-nus 

Da-im'e-nes 

Ci-le'ni 
Cil'i-ces 

Cle-o'ne 
Cle-o-ni'ca 

Co-drop'o-lia 
Cce-cil'i-ua 

o-lis 
Con-stan-ti'nus 

Cot-to'nis 
Co-ty-a-i'on     or 

Cron'  i-des 
Cro'ni-us 

Cy-mod'o-ce 
Cy-mod-o-ce'a 

Da'i-phron 
Da-i'ra 

Ci-lic'i-a 
CU'ni-ua 

Cle-o-ni'cus 
Cle-o'nia 

Coe'co-a 
Ccel-  e-  syr'i-a 

Con  stan'ti-us 
Con-su-a-ne'tes 

Co-ty-a-i'um 
Co-tyl'i-ua 

Cros-ase'a 
Crot'a-le 

Cym-o-po-li'a 
Cy-moth'o-e 

Dai'san,  s. 
Da-i'tua 

Cim'bri-cus 

Cle-on'o-e 

and     Ccel  -  o  - 

Con-su-a  ra'ni 

Co-ty-o'ra 

Crot'a-lus 

Cyn-ae-gi'rus 

Da-la'iah,  s. 

Cim'i-nus 
Cim-nie'ri-i 

Cle-o'nus 
Cle-on'y-mua 

syr'i-a 
Cee'li-a 

Con-ta-des'dus 
Con-to-po-ri'a 

Co-ty-o'rus 
Co-tyt'to 

Cro-to'na 

Cro-to-ni-a'tje 

Cy-nee'thi-um 
Cy-na'ne 

Da-li'lab,  s. 
Dal  ma-nu'tha, 

Cim'me-ris 

Cle'o-pas 

Coel-i-o-bri'ga 

Con've-n« 

Cou'tha,  s. 

Crot-o-ni-a'tia 

Cy-na'pes 

«. 

Cim-me'ri-inn 

Cle-op'a-ter 

Cce'li-us 

Co'on 

Coz'bi,  s. 

Cro-to-pi'a-des 

Cyn'a  ra 

Dal'ma-tse 

Cim'me-rus 

Cle-op'a-traor 

Coar'a-nus 

Co'os,  8. 

Cram-bu'sa 

Cro-to'pi-aa 

Cy-nax'a 

Dal-ma'ti-a 

Ci-mo'lis 

Cle-o-pa'tra. 

Co'es 

Cop'a-is  or  Co- 

Cram-bu'tis 

Cro-to'pus 

Cyn'e-aa 

Dal-mat'i-cus 

Ci-mo'lus 

(The  former  is 

Cces'y-ra 

pa'is 

Cran'a-e 

Crus-tu'me-ri 

Cy-neg'e-taj 

Dal'mi-um 

Cin'a-don 

the    classical, 

Cog'a-mus 

Co-phse'us 

Cra-nae'i 

Crua-tu-me'ri-a 

Cyn-e-gi'rua 

Dal'phon,  *. 

Ci-nse'thon 

the  latter  the 

Cog-i-du'nus 

Co-phon'tis 

Cran'a-i 

orCrus-tu-me'- 

Cy-ne'tae 

Dam  a-ge'tus 

Cin'a-ra 

common  Eng- 

Co'hi-bus 

Co'pi-a 

Cran'a-os 

ri-um 

Cyn-e-te'a 

Dam'a*lis 

Ci-nar'a-das 

lish  pronunci- 

Col-a-ce'a or  Co- 

Co-pil'lus 

Cran'a-ua 

Crus-tu-mi'ni 

Cyn'i-a 

Dam-a-li'tes 

Cin'ci-a 

ation.) 

la-ci'a 

Co-po'ni-us 

Cra-ne'a  or  Cra- 

Crus-tu'mi-um 

Cyn'i-ci 

Da-mar'  e-te 

Cin-cin-na'tua 

Cle-op'a-tria 

Co-Ian'  co-rum 

Co'preus 

ni'a 

Cryp-te'a 

Cyn-o-ceph'a- 

Da  mar'e-tus 

Cin'ci-us 

Cle-oph'a-nea 

Col'a-pis 

Cor-a-ce'ai-um 

Cra  -  ne  '  um    or 

Cte'a-tus 

le 

Dam'a-ris,  s. 

Cin'e-as 

Cle-o-phan'tus 

Co-lax'a-is 

Cor-a-con-ne'sus 

Cra-ni'um 

Ctem'e-ne 

Cj"n-o-ceph'a  li 

Dam-as-ce'na 

Ci-ne'si-aa 

Cle'o  phas,  *. 

Co-lax'es 

Co-ral'e-tw 

Cra'ni-i 

Cte'si-aa 

Cyn-o-plion'tis 

Dam-as-ce'ne 

Cin'e-thon 

Cle'o-phia 

Col-che'is 

Co-ral'li 

Crap'a-thus 

Cte-sib'i-us 

Cy-nop'o-lis 

Dam-as-ce'nua 

Cin-get'o-rix 

Cle-oph'o-Ius 

Col-chin'i-um 

Co  -ra'ni 

Cras-pe-di'tes 

Ctes'i-cles 

Cy-nor'tas 

Da-mas'ci-ua 

Cin-gu-la'ni 

Cle'o-phon 

Col-ho'zeh,  s. 

Co-rax'i 

Cras'si-pes 

Ctes-i-de'mus 

Cy-nor'ti-on 

Da  mas'cus 

Cin'gu-lum 

Cle-o-phy'lus 

Co-H'a-cum 

Cor'be,  «. 

Cras-sit'i-us 

Ctes-i-la'us 

Cyn-o-sar'ges 

Da  -ma'  si  -a 

Cin-i-a'na 

Cle-o-pom'pus 

Col'i-ci 

Cor'be-us 

Cras'ti-nus 

Cte-sil'o-chus 

Cyn-os-se'ma 

l)am-a-sic'thon 

Ci-nith'i-i 
Cin'na-don 

Cle-op-tol'e-mus 
Cle'o-pua 

Co'li-ua,  *. 
Col-la'ti-a 

Coi^liu  lo 
Cor'co-ba 

Cra-tae'is 
Crat'e-as 

Ctes'i-phon 
Cte-sip'pus 

Cyn-o-au'ra 
Cyn'thi-a 

Dam-a-sip'pus 
Dam-a-sis'tra- 

Cin'na-raus 

Cle-o'ra 

Col-la-ti'nus 

Cor'co-raa 

Crat-e-ri'a       or 

Ctim'e-ne 

Cyn'thi-us 

tus 

Cin'ne-reth,  g. 

Cle-os'tra-tu3 

Col-li'na 

Cor-cy'ra 

Crat-e-re'a 

Cu'cu-fas 

Cyn-u  ren'sea 

Dam-a-si-thy'- 

Cin'ne-roth,  «. 

Cle-o-ti'mus 

Col-lo'dea 

Cor'du-ba 

Crat'e-rua 

Cu'la-ro 

^yp-a-ris'sa     or 

Cin-ni-a'na 

Cle-ox'e-nus 

Col-lu'ci-a 

Cor-du-e'ne 

Cra'tes 

Cu'ma  wCu'mse 

Cyp  a-ris'si-a 

Dam-a-ai'ton 

Cinx'i-a 

Cles'i-des 

Col'o-bi 

Cor-du-e'ni 

Cra-tes-i-cle'a 

Cu-nax'a 

2yp-a-ris'sus 

Da-maa'tea 

Ci'nypsaudCin'- 

Clet-a-be'ni 

Col'o-e 

Cor-dy'la 

Crat-e-sip'o-lis 

Cu-ni'na 

Cyph'a-ra 

Dam'a-sua 

y-phus 

Clib'a-nus 

Co-lo'nae 

Co're,  *. 

Crat-e-sip'pi-das 

Cu-pa'vo 

Cyp-ri  a'nus 

Da-me'a 

Cin'y-raa 

Cli-de'mus 

Co-lo'ne 

Co're-ae 

Cra-teu'aa 

Cu-pen'tus 

Cyp'ri-num 

Da'me-as 

Ci-pe'rua 

Clid'i-cus 

Co-lo'ni-a 

Co-re'sa 

Crat'i-das 

Cu-pi'do 

Cy-proth'e-mis 

Da-mip'pus 

Cir'a-ma,  8. 

Clim'e-nus 

Co-lo'nos 

Co-res'sus 

Cra-ti'nua 

Cu-pi-en'ni-ua 

2yp'se-la 

Dam-na-me'- 

Cir-caj'um 

Cli-nar'e-te 

Col'o-phon 

Cor'e-sua  (man) 

Cra-tip'pus 

Cu-re'tes 

neus 

Cir'ci-us 

Cli-ni'a-des 

Co-loa'sse 

Co-re'sus(wi<ntn- 

Cra-tis'the-nes 

Cu-re'tis 

2Jp'se-lus 

Da-moch'a-ris 

Cir-ne'a-tum 

Clin'i-as 

Co-los'se,  *. 

tain) 

Cra-tia'to-lus 

Cu'ri-a 

^yi^a-ma,  & 

Dam'o-cles 

Ci'sai,  8. 

Cli-nip'pi-des 

Co-lo'tes 

Cor'e-thon 

Cra-tu'sa 

Cu-ri-a'ti-i 

^'y-rau'nis 

Dam-o-cli'das 

Cia-al-pi'na 

Cli-oph'o-rus 

Col  pu'sa 

Co-re'tus 

Crat'y-lua 

Cu'ri-o 

Cyr-ena'i-ca 

Da-moc'ra-tes 

Cis'a-mus 

Clis-i-the'ra 

Col-the'ne 

Cor-fin'i-um 

Crem'e-ra 

Cu-ri-o'nes 

Jyr-e-na'i-ci 

Da-moe're-on 

Cis-se'is 

Clis'o-bra 

Col-u-bra'ri-a 

Cor'i-ca? 

Crem'my-on 

Cu-ri-o-so-li'tse 

Cy-re'ne 

Ua-moc'ri-tns 

Cis'aeus 

Clia'o-phus 

Co-lum'ba 

Co-rin'e-um 

Cre-mo'na 

Cu'ri-ura 

Dy-re'ni-us,  *. 

Da-mom'e-les 

Cis'si-a 

Clis'the-nes 

Col-u-mel'la 

Co-rin'na 

Cre-mu'ti-us 

Cu'ri-us 

3y-rea'cha  ta 

Dam-o-ni'cua 

Cis'si-se 

Cli-tar'chus 

Co-lu'rus 

Co-rin'nus 

Crem'y-on 

Cur'ti-a 

Cy-ri'a-dea 

Dam-o-pliau'tus 

Cis'  si-das 

Clit'e-les 

Co-lu'thus 

Co-rin'thus 

Cre-na'cus 

Cur-til'lus 

Cy-ril'lua 

Da-mopli'i-la 

Cia-so-ea'sa 

CH-ter'ni-a 

Co-lyt'tus 

Co-ri-o-la'nus 

Cre-on-ti'a-des 

Cur'ti-us 

Dy-ri'nua 

Da-moph'i-lus 

Cis-su'sa 

Slit-o-de'mus 

Com-a-ci'na 

Co-ri'o-li 

Cre-oph'i-lus 

Cu-ru'lia 

!Jy-ro-pa;-di'a 

Oam'o-phon 

Cis-the'ne 

-H-tom'a-chus 

Com-a-ge'na 

Co-ri-ol'la 

Cre-o-phy'lus 

'n-.li   (w   as    in 

Cy-rop'o-lis 

Ja-mos'tra-tus 

Cis-to-bo'ci 

Cli-ton'y  mus 

Com-a-ge'ni 

Co-ri'tha 

Cre-o-po'lus 

but),  s. 

C'yr-ne'i 

Da-mot'e-les 

Ci-thaj'ron 

Clit'o-phon 

Co-ma'  na 

Cor'i-tua 

Cre-pe'ri-us 

2u'shan,  s. 

Jam-o-ti'mus 

Cith-a-ris'ta 

Cli'tor 

Co-ma'ni 

Oor'ma-aa 

Creph-a-ge-ne'- 

Cu'shan  Rish-a- 

^yr'rhes 

:)u-mox'e-nus 

Ci-the'las 

Cli-to'ri-a 

Com'a-ri 

Cor-ne'li-us 

tua 

tha'im,  s. 

^yr-rhes'ti-ca 

3a  mu'ras 

Cit'ims,  0. 

Cli-tum'nus 

Com'a-rua 

Corne'li-i 

Crea'cens,  *. 

^u'ahi,  *. 

^yr'si-lus 

[)an'a-e 

Cit'i-um 

Clo-a'ca 

Coima'ta 

Cor-nic'u  lum 

Cres'i-laa 

Cyr-to'na 

3an'a-i 

Ci'ua 

Clo-a-ci'na 

Com-ba'bus 

Cor-ni-flc'i-us 

Cre'  si-us 

Cuth  (u  as  in 

Cy-tje'ia 

Da-na'i-des 

Ci-vi'lis 

Clo'di-a 

Com-bre'a 

Cor'ni-ger 

Cres-phon'tea 

but),  8. 

Cy-tbe'ra 

Jan'a-la 
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Dan'ii-us 

em-o-ce'des 

)i-nar'chus 

ol'o-pes 

S'bal,  s. 

1-e-a'leh,  s. 

l-telieh,  s. 

ip-i-cu-re'i 

e-moch'a-res 

)in'dy-ma 

o-lo'pi-a 

l)'(lo-me 

1-e-a'sah,  8. 

1-te  kon,  s. 

^p-i-cu'rua 

l):in  -ilar'i-die 

)em'o-cles 

)in-dy-me'ne 

ol-o-pi'mi 

bed,  s. 

Me-a'tes 

1-to'lad,  s. 

5p-i-cy'des 

Dan'i-el  or  Dan'- 

em-o-cli'des 

)in'dy-mus 

)om-a-ni'tis 

J  -  ben-e'zer    or 

l-e-a'zar,  s. 

lul,  8. 

ip-i-cy-di'ilea 

e-moc'o-on 

>in-ha'bah,  s. 

om-i-du'ca 

Eb-en-e'zer,  8. 

Sl-e-a-zu'rus,  s. 

Sl'u-sa 

^p-i-dain  nus 

Daii-ia'an,  8. 

)e  -moe'ra-tes 

Joiii'i-du'uus 

!b'e-sus 

.-lec'tra 

5-lu'zai,  .-.'. 

Cp-i-daph'ne 

Da-nu'bi-ua 

e-moc'ri-tus 

)in'i-as 

)o  mi'ti-a 

C-bi-a'saph,  s. 

5-lec'tri-des 

I'y-ces 

vpi-dau'ri-a 

Da'o-chus 

)e-mod'i-ce 

M-noch'a-res 

o-nii  ti-a'nus 

Cb'o-da 

C-lec'try-on 

l-7-ma'li 

'Ip-i-dau'rus 

Da'o-na 

e-mod'o  cus 

>i-noc'ra-tes 

)o-mi-til'la 

b'o-ra 

Mec-try-o'ne 

il'y-mas,  8. 

i-pid'1-us 

Da'o-nea 

em-o-do'rus 

)i-nod'o-chus 

)o-mi'ti  us 

Cb-o-ra'cum 

-le'i 

51'y-mi 

ip-i-do'tw 

Daph  -nre'us 

e-mo'le-on 

)in-o-ge-ti';i 

)om-not'i-num 

Jb-ro-du'num 

il'e-leus 

^I'y-nms 

i-pid'o-tua 

Dapli'ne 

e-mo  le-os 

)i-nol'o-chus 

oin-not'i-nus 

5-bro'nah,  8. 

!'le-on 

il'y-rus 

5-pig'e-nea 

Dar'a-ba 

em-o-nas'sa 

)i-nom'e-nes 

)o-na'tus 

!-bu'dae 

C-le-on'tum 

il'y-sa 

i-pig'o-ni 

Dar-an-ta'si  a 

)e-mo'nax 

)i-noa'the-nt-'S 

)on-i-la'us 

ib-u'ra 

5'leph,  s. 

!-lys'i-um 

C-pig'o-nus 

Dar'da-ni 

em  o-ni'ca 

)i-nos'tra-tus 

)o-nu'ca 

b'u-ri 

1-e-phan'ti-ne 

il-za'bad,  .«. 

-pi'i 

Dar-da'ni-a 

em-o-ni'cus 

)i-o-c»s-a-re'a 

o-ny'sa 

ib'u-ro 

or  El-e-phan- 

il-za'phan,  8. 

5-pila-ris 

Dar-dan'1-dea 

Dar'da  nis 
Dar'da-nua 

em-o-phan'tus 
)e-moph'i-lus 
em'o-phon 

(s  as  z) 
)i-o-cle'a 
)i'o-cles 

oph'kah,  s, 
)o-rac'te 
>or-ce'a 

Cb-u-ro'nes 
Cb-u-ro-vi'ces 
^b'u-sus 

ti'ne 
!l-e-phan'tis 
1-e-phan-toph'- 

5-man'u-el,  s. 
i-ma'thi-a 
!m'a-this 

C-pim'a-chna 
Sp-i-me'des 
ip-i-mel'i-drs 

Da-ri'cua 

e-moph'o-on 

)i-o-cle-ti-a'uus 

)or'ceus 

i-ca'nus,  s. 

a-gi 

5m'ba-tum 

5-pim'e-nes 

Da-ri'fce 

Da-ri'tia 

e-mop'o-lis 
'em  -  op  -  tol  '  e- 

i-o-de'mus 
)i  o-do'rus 

'or'i-cus 
)n-ri-en'ses 

Cc-bat'a-na 
Ce'ce-lo 

51  -  e  -  phan  -  to- 
the'rie 

im-bol'i-ina 
3-mer'i-ta 

ip-i-me'theus 

Da-ri'us 

mus 

i-og'e-nes 

)o-ri-e'um 

ie'di-cus 

51'e-phaa 

im'e-sa    or   E- 

!p-i-me'thia 

Das-cy-le'um 
Dascy-li'tis 
Das'cy-lus 

)e-mos'  the  -nes 
'e-mos'tra-tus 
•e-mu'chus 

)i-o-ge-ni'a 
i-og-ne'tus 
)i-o-me'a 

)o'ri-ou 
io'ri-um 
•o-ros'  to-lu  in 

i-che'0e 
Sch-e-bu'lua 
!ch-e-cle'a 

51-e-phe'nor 
Cl-eu-chi'a 
S'le-us 

mia'sa 
C'mims,  8. 
im-ma'us,  s. 

^p-i-ni'cus 
i-pi'o-ne 
!p-i-pha-ne'a 

Da'se-a 

iem'y-lus 

)i-o-me'de 

)o-ros'  to-rum 

5-chec'ra-tes 

51-eu-sin'i-a 

C-mo'da    or   E- 

C-piph'a-nea 

Da'si-us 

ien-se-le'taB 

>i-om-e-de'a 

to-roth'e-us 

ich-e-cra-ti'a 

Jl-eu-si'nus 

mo'dus 

5p-i-pha-ni'a 

Das-sa-re'tse    or 

'en-ta'tus 

M-oin-e-de'se 

>or-sen'nus 

5eh'e-da3 

1-Ieu'sis 

5-mo'di 

Cp-i-pha'ni-ua 

Das-sa-rit'i-i 

)e-od'a-tus 

li-o-me'des 

tor'ti  cum 

Cch-e-da  mi'a 

5-leu'ther 

im-ped'o-cles 

j  pip'o-lpe 

Dat'a-mes 
Dat-a-pher'nes 

ie  o'is 
)er'be,  *. 
(er'bi-ces 

)i-om'e-duii 
)i'o-mus 
M-o-nre'a 

)or-y-cli'das 
)or-y-laj'um 
^r'y-las 

!ch-e-do'rus 
5-chel'a-tus 
Ech'e-lus 

!-leu'the-me 
Cl-eu-the'ri-a 
5  -  leu  -  ther  -  o- 

!m'pe-dus 
Dm-po'clua 
!m-po'ri-a 

i-prnu 

i-pis'tro-phus 
!  pit'a-das 

Da-the'mah,  s. 
Dau'ni-a 

»er-bi'ces 
)er-ce'bi-i 

)i-o'ne 
)i-o-ni'cus 

)or-y-la'ua 
)o-rym'e-nes,  8. 

i-chem'liro  tua 
C-che'mon 

cil'i-ces 
S-leu-the-ro-la- 

Cm-po'ri-ce 
Cm'pu-lum 

Ip-i-the'raa 
ip-i-ti'mus 

Dau'ri-ses 

Der'ce-toorDer'- 

)i-o-nys'i-a 

)o-ryph'o-ri 

Cch'e-mus 

co'nes 

5m-pu'sa 

i-pit're-phes 

De'bir,  s. 
Deb'o-rah,  s. 
Deb'o-rus 
Dec-a-du'chi 
De-cap'o-lis 
De-ceb'a-lus 
Dec  e-le'a 
Dec-e-U'cum 
Dec'e-lus 
De-ce'ti-a 
De-ci-a'nus 
De-cid'i-us 
Dec'i-mus 
De'ci-U9 
Dec'u-ma 
Dec-u-ma'tes 
De'dan,  *. 
De-dan'im,  8. 
Ded-i-tam'e-nes 
De-ha'vites,  s. 
De-ic'o-on 
De-ic'ra-tes 
De-id-a  mi'a 
De-il'e-on 
De-il'o  chus 
De-im'a-cliua 
De-i'o-ces 
De-i'o-chua 
De-i'o-ne 
De-i-o'neus 
De-i'o-pe 
De-i-o  pei'a 
De-i-ot'a-rus 
De-iph'i-la 
De-iph'o-be 
De-iph'o-bus 
De'i  phon 
De-i-phon'tes 
De-ip'y-le 
De-ip'y-lus 
De-ip'y-rus 
Dej-a-ni'ra 
De'kar,  8. 
De-la'iah,  s. 
De'li-a 
De-li'a-dea 
De-li'lah,  s. 
De'li-um 
De'li-us 
Del-ma'ti-us 

ce-tis 
)er-cyl'Ii-das 
)er-cyl'Ius 
)er'cy-los 
)er'cy-nu8 
)er-sse'i 
)er  tho'na 
)e-ru-si-aj'i 
)e-su'da-ba 
)eu-ca'Ii-on 
)eu-ce'ti-us 
)eu'do-rix 
)e-u'el,  s. 
)eu-ri'o-pus 
)ev'o-na 
)ex-am'e-ne 
)ex-am'e-nua 
)ex-ip'pus 
)ex-ith'e-a 
)ex'i-us 
M-ac-o-pe'na 
)i-a-cre'a 
M'a-cris 
M-ac-tor'i-des 
M-a-du-me-ni-a 
nus 
Di-a-du'me-nus 

Di'a-gon 
Di-a-gon'das 
Di-ag'o-ras 
Dia'lis 
Di-al'lus 
Di-a-nias-ti-go'- 
sis 
Di-an'a 
Di-a'ni-um 
Di-aph'a-nes 
Di-a'si-a 
Dib-la'im,  s. 
Dib'lath,  *. 
Dib-la-tha'im, 
Di'bon,  s. 
Di-bu'ta-des    o 
Dib-u-ta'des 
Di-cse'a 
Di-cae-ar-chi'a 
Di-cse'us 
Dic-e  ar'chus 
Dic'o-mas 

)i-o-ny-si'a-des 
)i-o-nya'i-as 
)i-o-nys'i-des 
)i-o-nys-i-o-do'- 
nis 
)i-o-nys'i-on 

M-o-nys'i-us 
)i-o-ny'sus 
)i'o-pe 
)i-oph'a-nes 
)i-o-phan'tus 
M-o-pi'thea 
)i-op'o-lia 
M-o'res 
)i-o-ryc'tus 
M-os-cor'i-des 
M-os'co-rum 
)i-os'co-rus 
3i-os-cu'ri 
3i-os'pa-gc 
3i-os'po-lis 
3i-o-ti'me 
Di-o-ti'mus 
Di-ot're-phes 
Di-ox-ip'pe 
Oi-ox-ip'pus 
Di-pse'a 
Uiph'i-lus 
Di-phorl-das 
Di-po3'na 
Dip'o-lis 
Dip'y-lon 
Dis'  co-rum 
Di'shan,  s. 
Di'shon,  s. 
Dis'o-ne 
Dit-i-o'nes 
Dit'ta-ni 
Div-i-ti'a-cus 
Div-o-du'rum 
Div'o-na  or  D 
vo'na 
Di-yl'lus 
Di-za'hab,  8. 
Di-ze'rus 
Do-be'  res 
Do-be'rus 
Doc'i-lia 
Doc-i-me'um 

)o-rys'sus 
)o-si'a-daa 
)o-si'a-des 
)o-sith'e-us 
)os-se'nus 
)ot'a-das 
)ox-an'der 
)rac'a-non    or 
Drac'o-non 
)ra-ca'nus 
)ra-con'ti  dea 
)rac'o-num 
>ra-ho'nus 
)ran-gi-a'na 
)rep'a-na      or 
Drep'a-num 
3rim'a-cus 

Dri-op'i-dea 
Dro-mach'e  tus 

[>ro'me-aa 
Dro'meus 
Orop'i-ci 
Dru-be'tis 
Dru-sil'la 
Dry'a-des 
Dry-an-ti'a-de 
or   Dry-an'ti 
des 
Dry-an-ti'des 
Dry-mae'a 
Dry-mo'des 
Dry-najm'e-tum 
Dry'o  pe 
Dry-o-pe'ia 
Dry'o-pes 
Dry'o-pis 
Dryp'e-tis 
Du'bris 
Du-ce'ti-us 
Du-illi-a 
Du-il'li-us 
Du-lich'i-um 
Du-lop'o-lis 
Dum'no-rix 
Du'ra-nus 
Du'ra-to 
Du'ri-us 
Du-ro-  cor'  to- 

5ch-e-ne'ua 
Sch'e-phron 
5-chep'o-lis 
5-ches'tra-tua 
!ch'c-tla 
Sch'e-tra 
Cch'e-tus 
ichi-do'rus 
5-chin'a-des 
C-chi'nus 
ich-i-nus'sa 
C-chi'on 
S-chi-on'i-des 
5-chi-o'ni-us 
Cch-o-po'lus 
5c'no-moa 
5'dar,  s. 
Ed-di'as,  s. 
3'der,  8. 
i'des,  s. 
E-des'sa  or  E 
de'aa 
E'dom,  s. 
E-do'nes 
E-do'ni 
E-do'nis  or  Ed 
o-nis 
Ed're-i,  8. 
E-du'li-ca 
E-du'sa 
E-e'ti-on 
E-ga'le-os 
E-gel'o-chus 
E-ge'ri-a 
E-ges-a-re'tus 
Eg-e-si'nua 
E-ges'ta 
E-ge'ta 
Eg-la'im,  8. 
Eg-na'ti-a 
Eg-na'ti-ua 
E'hi,  s. 
E'hud,  s. 
E-i'on 
E-i'o-nes 
E-i-o'neus 
E'ker,  s. 
Ek-re'bel,  8. 
Ek'ron,  s. 
E-la'dah,  «. 

5-leu'the-rus 
!-leu'tho 
il-ha'nan,  8. 
E-li'ab,  s. 
5-li'a-da,  g. 
E-li'ah,  s. 
E-li'ah-ba,  8. 
E-li'a-kim,  8. 
E-li'a-li,  i. 
E-li'am,  s. 
E-li'aa,  8. 
5-li'a-saph,  s. 

5-li'a-sib,  s. 
E-li'a-sis,  s. 
5-li'a-thah,  s. 
Sl-i-ca'on 
5-lic'i-us 
E-li'dad,  8. 
E-li'el,  8. 
3-li'e-nai,  s. 
E-li'e-zer  or  E- 
li-e'zer,  8. 
E-li'ha-ba,  8. 
E-li'ho-reph,  s. 
E  li'hu,  8. 
E-li'jah,  e. 
E-li'kah,  s. 
E'lim,  s. 
El-i-me'a 
E-li'me-lech,  8. 
E-lim-i-o'tia 
E-li-o'e-nai,  s. 
E-li'o-nas,  s. 
E-li'phal,  8. 
E  li'pha-let,  8. 
E-li'phaz,  «. 
E-li'phe-leh,  s. 
E-li'phe-let,  8. 
El-i-sse'us,  s. 
El-i-se'us,  s. 
Eli'sa 
E-li'sha,  8. 
E-li'shah,  8. 
E-li'sha-mah,  s 
E-li'sha-phat,  8 
E-li'she-ba,  s. 
E-li'shu-a,  s. 
E-li'si-mus,  s. 
E-lis'sa 
E-li'u  8. 

C-najs'i-mua 
!-na're-a 
Dn-ar'e-te 
in-cel'a-dus 
Hn'che-le 

!n'de-ra 
Cn-de'rum 
Sn'dor,  s. 
In-dym'i-on 
En  Eg-la'im,  8. 
En'e-ti 
5n-gad'di,  8. 
5n  Gan'nim,  s. 
5n  Ge'di,  s. 
Cn-gon'a-sia 
5n-gy'um 
5n  Had'dah,  8. 
Sn  Hak-ko're,  s. 
in  Ha'zor,  8. 
5-ni-en'ses 
3-ni'peus 
S-nis'pe 
5n  Mish'pat,  8. 
Sn'ni-a 
En'ni-us 
En'no-mus 
En-nos-i-gK'us 
En'o-pe 
En  Bim'mon,  8 
En  Bo'gel,  8. 
En  She'mesh,  s 
En  Tan'nim,  s. 
En  Tap-pu'ah,  8 
E-ny-a'li  us 
E-ny'o 
E'o-ne 
E'os 
E-o'us 
E-pren'e-tus 
E-pam-i-non'das 
Ep-an-te'ri-i 
Ep'a-phras,  8. 
E-paph-ro-di'tu 
Ep'a-phus 
E-peb"o-lua 
E-pe'i 
Ep-e-ne'tns,  s. 
Ep-e-ti'ni 
E-pe'ua 
E'phes  Dam'- 

C'pi-uni 
5p'o-na 
5-pon'y-mus 
E-po'pe 
!  po'peus 
ip-o-red'o-rix 
!p'u-lo 
^-pyt'i-des 
ip'y-tua 
3q-ua-jus't;v 
i-quic'o-lua 
S-quir'i-a 
3-ne'a 
5'ran,  8. 
3r-a-ai-cle'a 
Lr-a-si'nus 
5r-a-sip'pus 
3r-a-»i8'tra-tu» 
3  ras'tus,  8. 
Si-'a-to 
Er-a-to-cli'des 
Er-a-tos'the-nes 
Er-a-tos'tra-tus 
Er'a-tus 
Er-chi'a 
Er'e-bus 
E'rech,  s. 
Er-ech-the'nm 
E-rech'thens 
Er-ech-thi'da: 
E-rem'bi 
E-re'mus 
Er-e-ne'a 
E-re'sus  (matt) 
Er'e-sus   or   E- 
res'sus  (city) 
E-re'tri-a 
E-re'tum 
Er-eu-tha'li-on 
Er'ga-ne 
Er-gan'i-ca 
Er'gi-as 
Er-gi'nus 
Er-i-boe'a 
Er-i-bo'tes 
Er-i-ca'tes 
Er-i-ce'a 
Er-i-ce'tes 
E-rich'tho 
Er-ich-tho'ni-us 
Er-i-cin'i-um 

Del-mi  n'i-um 
Del'phi-cus 
Del-phin'i-um 
Del-phu'sa 
Del-  to'  ton 
De-ma'des 
De-msen'e-tus 
De-mag'o-ras 
Dem-a-ra'ta 
Dem-a-ra'tus 
De-rn  ar'chus 
Dem-a-re'ta 
Dem-a-ris'te 
De'mas,  8. 
De  ma'tri-a 
De'me-a 
De-me'ter 
De-me'tri-a 
De-me'tri-aa 
De-me'tri  us 
Dem-o-a-nas's 

Dic-tam'num 
Dic-tid-i-en'ses 
Dic-tyn'na 
Did'i-us 
Did'y-ma 
Did-y-m?e'us 
Did-y-ma'on 
Did'y-me 
Did'y-mum 
Did'y-mus 
Di-en'e-ces 
Di-es'pi-ter 
Di-ge'na 
Di-gen'ti-a 
Di-ge'ri 
Di-ip-o-li'a 
Dil'e-an,  8. 
Di-ma'lus 
Di'mon,  s. 
Di-mo'nah,  g. 
Di'nah,  s. 

Doc'i-mus 
Do'cle-a 
Do'da-i,  8. 
Do-da'nim,  8. 
Do-da'vah,  s. 
Do-do'na 
Dod-o-nse'us 
Do-do'ne 
Do-don'i-des 
Do'eg,  *. 
Dol-a-bel'la 
Dol-i-cha'on 
Dol'i-che 
Dol-i-che'ne 
Dol'i-chos 
Do-li'o-nes 
Do-li'o-nis 
Do'li-us 
Dol-o-me'ne 
Do-lon'ci 
Dolo-ni'a 

rum 
Du-ro'ni-a 

Du-ro'  num 
Du-ros'to-rum 
Dy-a-gon'das 
Dy-ar'da-nes 
Dy-maj'i 
Dy-nam'e-ne 
Dy-nas'te 
Dy-sau'les 
Dys-ci-ne'tus 
Dy-so'rum 
Dy-so'rus 

E. 

E'a-nes,  g. 
E-a'nus 
E-ar'i-nus 
E-a'si-um 

E-lae'a 
E-lse'us 
E-lse-u-ti'chua 
El-a-gab'a-lus 
E'lah,  s. 
Ela'is 
El-a-i'tes 
E'lam,  8. 
El-a-mi'tse 
El-a-phi-ai'a 
El-a-phi'tis 
El-a-pho-ne'su 
El-a'sah 
El-a-te'a 
E'lath,  8. 
El'a-tus 
E  la'ver 
El'ci-a,  *. 
El-da'ah,  8. 
E'le-a 
El'e-ad,  8. 

E  li'za-phan,  s 
E-li'zur,  «. 
El-ka'nah,  s. 
El-kosh',  s. 
El-la'sar,  s. 
El-lo'pi-a 
El-mo'dam,  8. 
El-na'am,  s. 
El-na'than,  s. 
El'o-him,  8. 
E-lo'i,  s. 
E'lon,  8. 
E-lo'ne 
E-lo'rus 
E'loth,  s. 
El-pa'al,  s. 
El-pa'let,  s. 
El-pa'ran,  8. 
El-pe'nor 
El-pi-ni'ce 

mim,  8. 
Eph'e-sus 
Eph'e-ta) 
Eph-i-al'tea 
Eph'lal,  e. 
Eph'o-rus 
E'phra-im,  8. 
Eph'ra-tah,  s. 
Eph'rath,  s. 
E'phron,  8. 
Eph'y-ra 
Eph'y-re 
Ep-i-caa'te 
E-pich'a-ris 
Ep-i-char'mus 
Ep-i-cli'daa 
Ep-ic-ne-mid'i 
E-pic'ra-tes 
Ep-i-cre'ne 
Ep-ic-te'tua 

Er-i-cu'sa 
Erid'a-nus 
Er-ig-du'pus 
Erig'o-ne 
E-rig-o-ne'ius 
E-rig'o-nus 
Er-i-gy'ius 
Er-i-me'de 
E-rin'e-08 
E-rin'na 
E-rin'nys 
E-ri'nys 
Er-i-o'pis 
E-riph'a-nis 
Er'i-phus 
Er-i-phy'le 
Er-i-sich'thon 
Er-is-the-ni'a 
Er-i-ti'mus 
E-ro'chus 
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E-rom'e-ne 

E-roa'tra-tus 
E-ro'ti-a 

Eu-me'des 

Eti-me'lis 
Eu-me'lus 

Eu-tcl'i-das 
Eu-ter'pe 
Eu-tha'li-us 

Fe-ro'ni-a 
Fes-cen-ni'nus 
Fes'cu-hi" 

Oa'lal,  g. 

Ga-lan'this 
Gala  tu 

Ge'na-bum 
Ge-nau'ni 
Ge-ne'tes 

Gne-sip'pus(nO- 
Gni'do  (in') 
Gui'dus  (ni'dus1 

Ela'dad      Rim'- 
mon,  x. 

E-ru'brua 
Erx'i-as 

Eu'me-nes 
Eu-me-ni'a 

Eu-the'nse 
Eu'thi-aa 

Fi-bre'nus 
Fi-cul'ne-a 

Gal't-tB 

Gal-a  te'a 

Ge-ne'va 
Ge-ne'zar,  g. 

Gno-sid'i-cus 
(116-) 

Ha  (lar-e'zer,  g. 

Er-y-ci'na 

Eu-meu'i-dea 

Eu-thyb'o-lus 

Fi-de'na  or   F 

Gala'ti-a 

Ge-ni'sus 

Gnos'si-a 

j,   ,       >   • 

Er-y-imn  'tliis 
Er-y-nian'thus 
Er'y-inaa 
Erym'neus 
Er-ys-the'a 
Er-y-tlie'a  or  Er 
y-tWa 

Eu-mi'de 
Eu-mi'des 
Eu-mol'pe 
Eu-mol'pi-ila? 
Eu-niol'pus 
Eu-mon'i-iles 
Eu-na'pi-ua 

Eu'thy  cles 
Eu-thyc'ra-tes 
Eu-thy-de'mus 
Eu-thy'mus 
Eu-thyn'o-us 
Ku-trap'e-lus 
Eu-tre'sis 

de'na) 
Fid-e-na'tes 
Fi  den'ti-a 
Fid-en-ti'nus 
Fi'des 
Fi-die'u-Ize 
Fini'bri-a 

Gal-a'ti-a,  ,s. 
Gal'  a  ton 
Ga  lax'i-us 
Gal'bu-la 
Ga-le'ed,  g. 
Ga-le'uus 
Ga-le-o'tae 

Gen-nes'a  ret,  g 
Gen-ne'ud,  g. 
Gen'se-ric 
Gen'ti-us 
Gen'u  a 
Ge-tiu'bath,  g. 
Ge-nu'ci  us 

Go'ath,  s. 
Go'bry-as 
Go'lan,  s. 
Gol'go  tlia   K 
Go-li'ah,  g. 
Go-li'ath,  *. 

Go'lllHF,  8. 

Ha  dat  tali,  -s. 
Ha  did,  s. 
Had'lai,  x. 
Ha  du'rum,  s. 
Had  rach,  *-. 
Ha-dri-a-iiop'o- 
lis 

Er-y-thi'ni 
E-ryth-ra-bo'lu 
Er-y-thr® 
Er'y-thras 
E-rytli'ri-on 
E-ryth'ros 
E-sa'ias,  s. 
E'sar  Had'don.s 
E'sau,  ». 
Es-dra-e'lon,  8. 
Es-dre'lon,  *. 
Es'e-bon,  *. 
E  se'bri-as,  g. 
E'sek,  «. 
Esh-ba'al,  s. 
E  she-an,  s. 
E'shek,  8. 
Esh  ta'ol,  *. 
Esh-te-mo'a  or 
Esh-tera'o-a,  .- 
Es-ma-chi'ah,  8 
E-ao'ra,  s. 
Ei  quil'i-ae 
Es-qui-li'nua 
Es-sed'o-nes 
E^-se'ni 

Es'311-1 

Eu-ne'us 
Eu-ni'ce 
Eu-ni'cus 
Eu-no'mi-a 
Eu'no-mua 
Eu-no'nes 
Eu'no-us 
Eu-o'di-as,  s. 
Eu'o-dus 
Eu-on'y-mos 
Eu'o-ras 
Eu-para-mii3 
Eu'pa-tor 
Eu-pa-to'ri-a 
Eu'pe-las 
Eu'pha-es 
Eu-phan'tns 
Eu-phe'me 
Eu-phe'mus 
Eu-phor'bus 
Eu-pho'ri-on 
Eu-phrse'ne-tus 
Eu-phra'nor 
Eu-phra'tes 
Eu-pliros'y-ne 
Eu-pi'thes 
Eu-ploe'a 

Eu-tro'pi-ua 
Eu'ty-ches 
Eu  -tych'i-des 
Eu'ty-chus,  s. 
Eux'e-non 
Eux'e-nus 
Eux-i'nus  Pun 
tus 
Euxip'pe 
Eux-yn'the-tus 
E-vad'ue 
Ev'a-ges 
Ev'a-gon 
E-vag'o-ras 
E-vag'o-re 
E  van'der 
E-van'ge-Ius 
Ev-an-gor'i-des 
E-van'thes 
E-var'chus 
E-vel'thon 
E-ve'nor 
E-ve'nus 
E  vefge-tse 
E-ver'ge-tes 
Ev-es-per'i-Jes 
E'vil    Me-ro' 

Fir'mi-us 
Fis-cel'lus 
Fla-cil'la 
Fla-min'i-a 
Fla-min'i  us 
Fla'vi-a 
Fla-vi-a'num 
Fla  vi'na 
Fla  vin'i-a 
Fla-vi-o-bri'ga 
Fla'vi-ua 
Fla-vo'na 
Flo-ren'ti-a 
Flo-ri-a'nus 
Flu-o'ni-a 
Fo'li-a 
Fon-ta'nus 
Fon-te'ia 
Fon-te'ius 
For'mi-ai 
For-mi  a'num 
For-tu'na 
For-tu-na'tus,  « 
For'u-li 
Fre-gel'la 
Fre  ge'nae 
Fren-ta'ni 

Ga-le'ri-a 
Ga-le'ri-us 
Ga  le'sus 
Gal-ga'la,  g. 
Gal-i-laj'a 
Gal'i-Iee,  g. 
Gal'li-a 
GaMi-ca'nua 
Gal  lic'i-nus 
Gal'li-cna 
Gal-li-e'nus 
Gal'lim,  g. 
Gal-li'na 
GaMi-na'ri-a 
Gal'li-o,  g. 
Gal-lip'o-lis 
Gal-irta 
Gal-lo-grfe'ci  a 
Gal-lo'ni-us 
Ga-nia'el,  g. 
Ga-nia'li-el,  g. 
Gam-bre'um 
Ga-me'li-a 
Gani-ma'dim,  g 
Ga'mul,  g. 
Gan-da-ri'tae 
Gan-da-ri'tis 

Ge-nu'rus 
Gen'u-sus 

Gen'y-sus 
Ge-om'o-ri 
Ge'on,  g. 
Ge-phy'ra 
Geph-y-ne'i 
Ge-phy'res 
Geph-y-ro'te 
Gep'i-dse 
Ge'ra,  g. 
Ge-rses'tus 
Ger-a-ne'a 
Ge-ra'ni-a 
Ge-ran'thne 
Ge'rar,  s. 
Ger'a-sa 
Ge-ras'i-mus 
Ge-re'a 
Ge-res'ti-cus 
Ger'ge-senes,  g. 
Ger-gi'thes 
Ger-gi'thus 
Ger-go'bi-a 
Ge-ri'sa 
Ger'i-zim,  g. 
Ger'ma-lus 

Gom-o-li'l^e 
Gora'o-ra 
Go-mor'ral),  g. 
Go-na'taa 
Gon'gy-lus 
Git-ni'a-d(.-a 
Go-nip'pus 
Gon-o-ea'sa 
Go-nus'sa 
Gor-di-a'nus 
Gur-di-e'um 
Gor-di-u-co'me 
Gor'di-ura 
Gor'di-us 
Gor-di-u-ti'chus 
Gor'ga-sus 
Goi'gi-as 
Goi-'gi-as,  g. 
Gor'go-na 
Gor'go-nea 
Gor-go'ni-a 
Gor-go'pas 
Gor-goph'o  ne 
Gor-goph'o-ra 
Gor-go'pis 
Gor  gyth'i-on 

Ha-ilri-a'nus 
Ha  dri  at'i  cum 
Had-ru-niL-  tuni 
Had  y-le'us 
H;t-lju'dea 
Has  me'ra 
Ha-'in'o-nea 
Ha'-nio'ni-a 
H;u  mon'i-des 
I!:i-  m«,s'tra-tua 
Ha'gab,  g. 
Ha-ga'bah       or 
Hag'n-bah,  s. 
Ha'gar,  g. 
Ha'gar-enes,  x. 
Hag'ga-i,  g. 
Hag'ge  -ri,  a. 
Hag'gi,  s. 
Hag-gi'ah,  «. 
Haggith,  8. 
Hag-nag'o-ra 
Ha'i,  g. 
Hak'ka-tan.  s. 
Hak'koz,  g. 
Ha-ku'pba,  ft. 
Ha-laj'sus     and 

Est'ha-ol,  8. 
Es'ther((A=t),». 
Ea-tiaj'a 
Es-ti-aj-o'tis 
Es'u-la 
E'tam,  8. 
E-te'o-cles 
E-te'o-cliis 
Et-e-o-cre'tsB 
E-te-o'neus 
E-te-o-ni'cus 
E-te-o'nu3 

Eu  -pol'e-mua,  » 
Eu'polis 
Eu-pom'pu3 
Eu-re'is 
Eu-ri-a-na3'sa 
Eu-rip'i-des 
Eu-ri'pus 
Eu-ro-aq'ui-lo 
Eu-roc'ly-don 
Eu-ro'mus 
Eu-ron'o-tus 
Eu-ro'pa 

dach,  s. 
E-vip'pe 
E-vip'pus 
Ex-a'di-us 
Ex  sen'e-tus 
Ex-se'thea 
Ex-ag'o-nus 
Ex'o-le 
Ex-om'a-tae 
Ex-quil'i-a 
E'zar.  s. 
Ez'ba-i    or    Ez' 

Frig'i-dus 
Fris'i-i 
Fron-ti'nus 
Fru'si-no 
Fu'ci-nus 
Fu-fld'i-us 
Fu'fl-us 
Ful-cin'i-us 
Ful'fu-lffl 
Ful-gi-na'tea 
Ful'vi-a 
Ful'vi-us 

Gan-gar'i-dse 
Gan-gar'i-des 
Gan-ge'tis 
Gan-nas'cus 
Gan-y-me'de 
Gan-y-me'des 
Gaph'a-ra 
Gar'a-ma 
Sar-a-man'tea 
Gar-a-man'tia 
Sar'a-maa 
3a-re'a-tae 

Ger-ma'ni  a 

Ger-man'i-cua 
Ger-ma'uus 
Ger-on-te'us 
Ge-ron'thrae 
Ger-rhe'ni-ans,s 
Ger'shom,  g. 
Ger'ahon,  g. 
Ge'ry-ona?idGe 
ry'o-nes 
Ge'shem,  g. 
Ge'shur,  g. 

Gor-ty'naorGi-r- 
t/ne 
Gor-tyn'i  a 
Go'sheu,  g. 
Go'thi 
Go-thi'ni 
Goth-o-li'as,  *. 
Go-tho'uea 
Go-thon'i-el,  g. 
Gra'ba,  g. 
Gra-di'vus 
Sraj'ci-a 

Ha'l'ah,  s. 
Ha'lak,  g. 
Hal'a-la 
Ual-cy'o-ne 
Ha-Iesa 
Ha-le'sus 
Hal'hul,  g. 
Ha'li,  g. 
Ha'li-a 
Ha  li-ac'nuui 
Ha-li-a;'e-tu$ 
Ha-li-ar'tus 

E'tham,  *. 
E'than,  ». 
Eth-ba'al,  ». 
E-the'lus 
E-the'mon 

Eu-ro-ppe'us 
Eu-ro'pas 
Eu-ro-pe'a 
Eu-ro'pus 
Eu-ro'tas 

bai,  «. 
Ez-e-chi'as,  8. 
Ez-e-ki'as,  «. 
E-ze'ki-el,  s. 
E'zel,  8. 

fun-da'nus 
Fu'ri-a 
Fu'ri-se 
Fu'ri-i 
?u-ri'na 

3ar-ga'nus 

3ar-ga'phi-a 
Sar'ga-ra 
Sar-gar'i-daj 

Gesh'u-ri,  g. 

Ge  sith'o-us 
Ges-so-ri'a-cum 
Ges'sus 
Ge'ther,  g. 

Gi-ajci'nus 

Grse-cos'ta  sis 
Gra'ius 
Gra-ju'ge-iiie 

3ra-ni'cua 

Hal-i-car  -nas  - 
MH 

Ha-lic'y-se 

Ha-li-me'de 
Hal-ir-rho  thi-os 

E'ther,  a. 
E-tru'ri-a 
E-trus'ci 

Eu-ro'to 
Eu-ry'a-le 
Eu-ry'a-lus 

E'zem,  8. 
S'zer,  s. 
3z-e-ri'as,  «. 

Pu-ri'nse 
Fu'rl-U3 
Fur'ni-us 

Sar'ga-nia 

3ar-get'tus 
3a  ri'tea 

Geth-o-li'as,  s. 
Geth-sem'a  ne^. 
Get'i-cus 

3ra'ni-us 
Gra-te'ae    In'su- 

Hal-i-ther'sea 
Ha-li'um 
Ha'li-  us 

Et'y-lus 
Eu  ag'o  ras 
Eu-bi'o-tua 

En-ryb'a-tes 
Su-ryb'i-a 
Su-ry-bi'a-des 

3-zi'as,  8. 
E'zi-onGe'ber,». 

Fu'ai-a 
Fu'si-us 

Sar'i-zim,  g. 
3a-rnm'na 
3ash'mu,  g. 

Ge-tu'li-a 
Ge-u'el,  g. 
Ge'zer,  g. 

3ra'ti-se 
3ra-ti-a'nus 
3ra-tid'i-a 

Hal-i-zo'nes 

Hal-lo'esh,  g. 
Hal-uio'ncs 

Eu'bi-u8 
Eu-boa'a 
Eubo'i  Clia 
Eu'bo-tas 
Eu-bo'tes 

3u-ryb'i-us 
3u-ryb'o-tus 
3u  ry-cle'a 
Su-ry-cli'des 
5u-ryc'ra-tes 

F. 

Fa-ba'ri-a 
Fab'a-ris 

G. 

3a'al,  g. 
3a'aah,  g. 

ja'tain,  g. 
3a'the-Ee 
3a-the'a-taa 
3au-ga-me'la 
3au-ra'nua 

Gi'ah,  g. 
Gib'  bar,  g. 
Gib'be-thon,  «. 
Gib'e-a,  g. 

Gib'e-ah,  g. 

3ra'ti-on 
3ra'ti-us 
3ra'vi-i 
3ra-vis'cse 
3ra'vi-us 

Hal  my-des  '&u& 
Hal'my-ris 

Ha-lo'a 
Ha-loe'ra-tes 
Ha-lo'hesli  g 

Eu-bu'Ie 
Eu-bu'li-des 
Eu-bu'lus  • 
Eu-cli'des 
Eu'cra-tes 
Eu-crat'i-das 
Eu'cri-tus 
Euc-te'mon 
Eu-dae'mon 
Eu-dam'i-das 

3u-ry-crat'i-das 
Su-ryd'a-mas 
!u-ry-dam'i-das 
Cu-ry-de'mua 
!u-ryd'i-ce 
5u-ry-e'lus 
iu-ry-ga-ni'a 
Cu-ryl'e-on 
5u-ryl'o-chus 
Su-rym'a-chua 

iVbi-a 
Fa-bi-a'ni 
Fa'bi-i 
Fa'bi-us 
'ab-ra-te'ri  a 
ra-bric'i-u8 
'ac-e-H'na 
•'aes'u-lae 
Fal-cid'i-a 
ra-Ie'ri-a 

Ja'ba,  g. 
Ga-ba'el,  g. 
Gab'a-la 
Gab'a-les 
Gab'a-li 
3ab'a-za 
Jab'  bai,  g. 
Jab'ba-tha,  g. 
Ja-be'ne 
3a-bi-e'ne 

3a'us  or  Ga'os 
3a'za,  g. 
3az-a-ce'ne 
3a-za'ra,  v. 
Ja'zer,  g. 
Ja^e'ra,  g. 
Ja'zez,  g. 
Ja-zo'rus 
Jaz'zam,  g. 
3e'baf  g. 

Gib'e-ath,  g. 
Gib'e-on,  g. 
Gid-dal'ti,  g. 
Gid'del,  g. 
Gid'e-on,  g. 
Gid  e-o'ni,  g. 
Gi'dom,  g. 
Gi-go'nua 
Gi'hon,  g. 
Gil'a-Iai,  g. 

5re-go'ri-ua 
3ro-ne'a 
3ry-ne'um 
Gry-ne'us  (Apol 
lo) 
Gry'neus(aCen- 
taitr) 
Jry-ni'um 
Gud-go'dah,  g. 

ill  Ml,   g. 

Ha-lo'ne 

Hal-ou-ne'sus 
Ha-ly  at'tes 
Ha-ly'cus 
Ha'lya 

Ham-a-dry'a-des 
Ha-mad'ry  a.s 
Ha'man,  g. 

Hara-ar-to'lus 

1  1  .  ;  i  '  •  ;    g. 

Eu'da-mus  or 
Eu-da'mus 

Cu-ry-me'de 
Su-rym'e-don 

Fa-le'ri-i 
ral-e-ri'na 

Ga-bi-e'nus 
Ga'bi-i 

je'bal,  g. 
le-ben'na 

Gil-bo'a,  g. 
Gil'e  ad,  g. 

jy'a-ra 
Jy'a-rua       otid 

Ha'math       2o'- 
bali  g. 

Eu-de'mus 
Eu-do'ci-a 
Eu-doc'i-mus 

5u-rym'e-nse 
!u-rym'e-nes 
Su-ryn'o-me 

'a-ler'nus 

^a-lis'cus 

3a-bi'na 
ia-bin'i-a 
Ja-bin-i-a'nus 

Ge'ber,  g. 
3e'bim,  g. 
Jed-a-li'ah,  g. 

Gil'gal,  g. 
Gi'loh,  g. 
Gim'zo,  g. 

Gy'a-roa 
3y-ga;'u8 
iyl-a-ce'a 

Ha-max'i-tus 
Hara-ax-o'bi-i 

i  Ea-iuili'ar 

Eu-do'ra 

!u-ryn'o-mus 

^an'ni-a 

ia-bin'i-u8 

Je'der,  g. 

Gi'nath,  g. 

Hamil'la 

Eu-do'rus 
Eu-dox'i-a 
Eu-dox'us 
Eu'dro-mus 
Eu-el-ge'a 
Eu-el'pi-des 

Eu  -  ryp  -  tol  '  e- 
mus 
!u-ryp'y-le 
5u-ryp'y-lu3 
!u-rys'the-nea 
!u-rys-then'i-dae 

ran'ni-U3 
^ar'fa-rus 
^si-na 

'as-cel'li-na 

3a-bi'nus 
Ga'bri-as,  g. 
Ga'bri-el,  g. 
Gad'a-ra 
Jad'a-renes,  g. 
Gad'di,  s. 

3e-de'rah,  g. 
Je-de'roth,  8. 
Ged-e-ro-tha'im, 

3e'dor,  g. 
3e-dro'si 

Gin-da'nea 
Gin-gu'num 

Giu'ne-thon,  g, 
Gip'pi-us 
Gir'ga-shitea,  g. 
Gris'pa,  g. 

jym-ne'tes 
3y-nae-co-thoc'- 
nas 
3yr-to'na 
Gy-the'um 

Ham'i-tal,  g. 

Hani  mah-le'- 
koth,  g. 
Ilam'math,  g. 
Ham-me-da'tlia, 

8. 

Eu-era'e-rua 
Eu-e'nor 

!u-rya'theua 
5u-ryt'e-» 

ras'ci-nus 
''aus-ti'na 

Jad-di'el,  g. 

la'des 

Ge-dro'si-a 
5-e-ga'ni-i 

Git'tahHe'pher, 

g. 

Hain-mo-le'- 
keth,  g. 

Eu-e'nus 
Eu-ea'pe-ris 

!u-ryt'e-le 
Cu-ry-ti'mus 

^aus-ti'nus 
paus'ti-tas 

Ja'di,  g. 
3a-di'ra 

Ge-ha'zi,  g. 
Ge-i-du'ni 

3it-ta'im,  g. 
3i'zon-ite,  g. 

, 
la-a-hash'ta'ri 

Uam'moth  Dor, 
g. 

Eu-e'the 
Eu-ga'ne-i 
Eu-ge'ni-a 
Eu-ge'ni-ura 

Su-ryt'i-on 

Su'ry-tis 
!u'ry-tus 
Cu'se-bes 

^aus'tu-lua 
'a-ven'tia 
•"a-ve'ri-a 
^a-vo'ni-us 

Tad-i-ta'nus 
Jae-o'nas 
jae-sa'tfe 
Gse  tu'li 

Ge-la'ni 
Je-la'nor 
Ge-li'loth.  g. 
Gel'li-a 

3rlan-do-me'rum 

31aph'y-re 
G!aph'y-rua 
31au'ci-a 

or  Ha-a-hasb'- 
ta-ri,  g. 
la-am'mo  nai.A. 
la-ba'iah,  g. 

Ha'mon  Gog,  g. 
Ua'mor,  g. 

Ha-um'el,  g. 
Ha-mu'tal,  a. 

Eu-ge'ni-us 
Eu'ge-oa 

Eu  -  se  '  bi  -  a  (a 
woman) 

'av-o-ri'uua 
'eb'ru-a 

3a3-tu'li-a 
ise-tu'li-cus 

Gel'li-as 
Gel'li  us 

31au'ci-des 
31au-cip'pe 

ia-bak'kuk,  8. 
lab-a-zi-ni'alM. 

ila-nam'e-el,  g. 
Ha'nan,  g. 

Eu-gi'a 
Eu-hem'e-rus 
Eu-hyd'ri-um 
Eu-lim'e-ne 
Eu'ma-chua 
Eu-mse'us 
Eu-ma'ras 

Su-ae'bi-us 
!u-se'ne 
^u-so'rus 
Su-sta'thi-us 
ins'  the-nea 

-  1  t  i-  ;l 

Fe  lic'i-tas 
'e'lix,  s. 
•"el'si-na 
'en-es-tel'Ia 
^er-en-ti'num 
•"e-ren'tum 
Fe-re'tri-us 

Jae-ze'tse 
xa'ham,  g. 
la'har,  g. 

•a  in.-,  g. 

Jal'a-ad,  g. 
Gal  ac-teph'a-gi 

Ge'lo  or  Ge'loii 
Ge-lo'i 
>e-marii,  g. 
Ge-ma-ri'ah,  *'. 
Gem'i-ui 
te-min'i-us 
Gem'i-uus 

Glau-cip'pus 
31au  con'o-me 
31au-co'pis 
jlau'ti-as 
Glyc'e-ra 
51y-ce'ri-um 
Gua'ti-a 

lab'i-tus 
la'bor,  g. 
la-cha-li'ah,  s. 
la-chi'lah,  g. 
lach-mo'ni,  x. 
I  a'  dad,  g. 
la'dad  E'zer,  g. 

Ha-nau'e-el,  g 
Ha-na'ni,  g. 
Han-a-ni'ah,  g. 

1  Ian  nalt,  g. 
Hau'na-thou,  g. 

Han'ni-bal 

Hau  iii'rl.  g. 
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Ua'noch,  8. 
lla'mm,  «. 
Ha-pha-ra'  im.  a 
Haph-ra'iiu,  e. 
Ha'ra.  «. 
Ha-radan,  5. 
Ha'ran,  8. 
liar  bo'iiah,  s. 
Ha'reph,  I. 
Ha'reth,  8. 
Har-ha'iah,  s. 
Har'has,  x. 
Har'hur  8. 

leb'do-me 
le'ber,  s.               : 
ie-be'sus 
leb'ri-nus 
ie-brom'a-gus     : 
-leb'ron,  8. 
le'brus 
ie-bu'des             I 
toc'a-le 
lec-a-me'de 
lee-a-to'us 
Icc'a-te 
Iec'a-to 

M'vi-iis 
lel'y-mus 
le'mam,  8. 
le'man,  s. 
le'math,  s. 
Je-ma'thi-on 
iem'dan,  s. 
lem-e-ros-co- 
pi'um 
le-mic'y-nea 
le-mith'e-a 
le-mo'dus 
le-mo'na 

ler-o-di'um 
[e-ro-ilo'rus 
ie-rod'o-tus 
le-ro-du'lus 
Je-ro'es 
le-ro'is 
le-roph'i-la 
Ie-roph'i-le 
ie-roph'i-lus 
le-ros'tra-tus 
Her-sil'i-a 
ler'u-U 
le'sed,  s. 

lip'pa-sus 
-lip'pi-a 
iip'pi-as 
iip'pi-ua 
iip-pob'o-tes 
lip-pob'o-tiuii 
dip-pob'o-tus 
lip  po-ccn-tau'- 
ri 
lip-po-cli'des 
iippo-co'me 
iip-poc'o-on 
Hip-po-co-rys'- 

loph'ra,  s. 
io'ram,  8. 
lor-a-pol'lo 
lo  ra'ti-a 
lo-ra'ti-ua 
lo'reb,  8. 
lo'rem,  8. 
Ior-Ha-gid'gad, 

8. 

Ho'ri,  8. 
lo'rim,  8. 
loi'mah,  s. 
ilor-mis'das 

lyp-e-ri'on 
lyp-erm-iR-s  tra 
lyp-er-och'i-clus 
ly-pei-'o-chus 
ly-phto'ua 
lyph-an-te'on 
ly-pi'ron 
ly-pob'a-rus 
^yp-o-the'lia; 
lyp-o-the'ca; 
•lyp-se'a 
tlyp-se'la 
ayp-se'nor 

d'do,  s. 
-de'ra 
-dis-ta-vi'sus 
-dom'e-ne 
-dom'e-neus 
-do'the-a 
-dri'eus 
-du'be-da 
-du'el,  s. 
;-du-maj'a 
!-du'me  and  Id 
u-me'a 
:-dy'ia 

Ha'rim,  8. 
Ha'riph,  8. 
Har-ma  te'li-a 
Hai'ma-thus 
Har-men-o-pu'- 

Har-mo'di-us 
Har-mo'ni-a 
Har-mon'i  des 
Har-mos'y-ni 
Har-moth'o-e 
Har'mo-zoii 
Har-lie'plier,  s. 
Ha'rod,  ». 
Ha-ro'eh,  s. 
Ha-ro'sheth,  e. 
Har-pag'i-dea 
Har'pa-gus 
Har'pa-lus 
Har-pal'y-ce 
Har-pal'y-cus 
Har'pa-sa 
Har'pa-sus 
Har-poc'ra-tes 
Har-p/i-a 
Har  py'i-se 
Har'sha,  8. 
Ha  ru'dea 
Ha'rum,  8. 
Ha-ru'maph,  8. 
Har'u-phite,  s. 
Ha'ruz.  8. 
Ha-sa-di'ah,  8. 
Hasby'te 
Has'dru  bal 
Has-e-nu'ah,  s. 
Hash-a-bi'ah,  s. 
Ha-shab'nah,  s. 
Ha-shab-ni'ah,8. 
Hash-ba-da'no,s. 
Ha'shem,  8. 
Hash-mo'nah,  s. 
Ha'shuh,  8. 
Ha-shu'bah,  8. 
Ha'shum,  8. 
Ha-ahu'phah,  *. 
Has'rah,  s. 
Has-se-na'ah,  8. 
Has'shub,  s. 
Ha-su'pha,  8. 
Ha'tach,  tt. 
Ha-te'ri-ua 
Ha'thath,  8. 
Ha-ti'pha        or 
Hat'i-pha,  i. 
Ha-ti'ta,  8. 
Hat-ta'a-vah,  s. 
Hat'til,  8. 

iec-a-to-do'sus 
lec-a-tom'po-lis 
Hec-a-tom'py- 
los 
3ec-a-ton-ne'si 
Hec-te'naa 
Hec'u-ba 
Hec'y-ra 
Eled-o-npe'uin 
tled'o-ne 
Hed'u-es 
Hed'u-i 
Hed'y-lus 
He-dym'e-les 
He'gai  or  Heg'a- 
i,  8. 
He'ge,  s. 
He-gel'o-chus 
He-ge'mon 
Heg-e-si'a-nax 
He-ge'si-as 
He-ges-i-bu'lus 
Heg-e-sil'o-chus 
Heg-e-sin'o-us 
Heg-e'si-nus 
Heg-e-sip'pus 
Heg-e-sip'y-le 
Heg-e-sia'tra-tus 
He-ge'tor 
Heg-e-tort-des 
He'lah,  s. 
He'lam,  8. 
Hel'bah,  8. 
Hel'bon,  «. 
Hel-chi'ah,  s. 
Hel-chi'as,  g. 
Hel'dai  or  Hel'- 
da-i,  8. 
He'leb,  8. 
He'led,  s. 
He'lek,  8. 
He'lem,  s. 
Hel'e-na 
Hel-e-ni'us 
He-le'nor 
Hel'e-nus 
He'le-on 
He'leph,  8. 
He-ler'ni  Lu'cus 
He'lez,  s. 
He'li-a 
He-li'a-des 
He-li-as'tae 
Hel-i-ca'on 
Hel'i-ce 
Hel'i-con 
Hel-i-co-ni'a-des 
Hel-i-co'nia 

le'na,  8. 
le-na'dad,  t. 
ien'e-ti 
ile-ni'o-chi 

Be'noch,  s. 
He-plues'ti-a 
Seph-ses-ti'a-des 
fle-plues'ti-o 
He-phecs'ti-on 
He-phces-to-do'- 
rus 
Ke'pher,  8. 
Heph'zi-bah,  8. 
Hep-ta-pho'nos 
Hep-tap'o-lis 
Hep-tap'o-rus 
Hep-tap'y-los 
Hep-ta-yd'a-ta 
Her-a-cle'a 
He-rac-le-o'te3 
Her'a-clea 
He-ra-cle'um 
Her-a-cli'dse 
Her-a-cli'dea 
Her-a-cli'tus 
He-racli-us     or 
Her-a-cli'u3 
He-rse'a 
He-ra'um 
Her-bes'sus 
Her-be'sus 
Her'bi-ta 
Her-ce'us 
Her-cu-la'ne  um 
Her'cu-les 
Her-cu'le-um 
Her-cu'le-us 
Her-cy'na 
Her-cyn'i-a 
Her-do'ni-a 
Her-do'ni-us 
He-ren'ni-ua 
He'res,  8. 
He'reah,  8. 
He-ril'lus 
Her'i-lus 

Her-niag'o-ras 
Her-man'di-ca 
Her-man-du'ri 
Her-man'ni 
Her-ma-nu'bis 
Her-maph'i-lus 
Her-maph-ro- 
di'tus 
Hertnas,  8. 
Her-ma-the'na 

Jesh'bon,  8. 
Sesh'mon,  8. 
Se-si'o-dua 
[le-si'o-ne 
3e-si'o-nes 
Hes-pe'ri-a 
Hes-pei-'i-des 
Hes'pe-ris 
Hes-pe-ri'tis 
Hes'pe-rus 
Hes'ron,  8. 
lies'  ti  a 
Hea-ti-ae'a 
Hes-ti-o'nes 
He-aych'i-ua 
Heth'lon,  8. 
He-tric'u-lum 
He  tru'ri-a 
Hex-ap'y-lum 
Hez'e-ki,  s. 
Hez-e-ki'ah,  8. 
He'zi  on,  8. 
He'zir,  s. 
Hez'rai  or  Hez'- 
ra-i,  8. 
Hez'ron,  s. 
li-ar'bas 
i-ber'ni-a 
.i-be'rus 
!ic-e-ta'on 
]ic'e-ta3 
Hid'da-i,  s. 
Hid'de-kel,  s. 
li'el,  8. 
[i-emp'sal 
[i'e-ra  (island) 
[i-e'ra  (person) 
[i-e-ra-co'nie 
li-e-rap'o-lis 

li-e  re'el,  8. 
li-er-e'lus,  s, 
li-e-re'moth,  s. 
Hi'e  res 
Hi'e-ri 
li  er'i-chus 
Hi-er'mas,  «. 
Ii'e-ro 
li-e-ro-cros  a- 
re'a  (s  as  2) 
li-e-ro-ce'pi-a 
li-e-ro-ce'pis 
ii-e  ro-ce'ryx 
3i-e-ro-cle'a 
Hi-er'o-cles 
Hi-e-ro-du'li 
Hi-e-ro-du'lum 
Hi-er-omne'- 

tea 
3ip  poc'ra-tes 
Hip  po-cra  ti'a 
Elip-po-cre'ne 
Hip-pod'a-mas 
ttip-pod'a-me 
and  Hip-po- 
da-mi'a 
Hip-pod'a-mus 
Hip-pod'o-ce 
Hip-pod'ro-mus 
Hip'po-la 
Hip-pol'o-chus 
Hip-pol'y-te 
Hip-pol'y-tus 
Hip-pom'a-chus 
Hip-pom'e-dun 
Hip-pom-e-du'sa 
Hip-pom'e-ne 
Hip-pom'e-nes 
Hip-po-mol'gi 
Hip-po'na 
Hip-po'nax 
Hip-po-ne'sus 
Hip-po-ni-a'tes 
Hip-po-ni'cus 
Hip-pon'o-e 
Hip-pon'o-us 
Hip-poph'a-gi 
Hip-pop'o-des 
Hip-pos'tra-tus 
Hip-pot'ades 
Hip'po-tes 
Hip'po-tas   or 
Hip'po-tes 
Hip  poth'o-e 
Hip-poth'o-on 
Hip-poth-o-ou'- 
tis 
lip-poth'o-us 
lip-po'ti-on 
Iip-po-tox'o-tse 
lip-pu'ris 
Hip-pu'rus 
li'rah,  8. 
li'ram,  8. 
lir-ca'nus,  8. 
lir  pi'ni 
lir-pi'nus 
iir'ti-us 
lis'pa-lis 
lis-pa'ni-a 
lis-pa'nus 

iis-pul'la 
lis-ti-se'a 
Jis-ti-a>o'tis 
His-ti-ie'us 
tlis'tri-a 

lor-o-na'im,  8. 
lor-ta'num 
Sor-ten'ai-a 
Elor-ten'si-us 
flo'sah,  8. 
[lo-se'a,  8. 
Ho-sha'iah  or 
Hosh-a-i'ah,  s. 
Ho-sha'ma,  8. 
Ho-she'a,  s. 
Hos-til'i-a 
Hos-til'i-us 
Ho'tham,  8. 
Ho'than,  s. 
Ho'thir,  s. 
Huk'kok,  8. 
Hul'dah,  8. 
Hum'tah,  8. 
Hi  n-ne-ri'cus 
Hu'pham,  8. 
Hup'pah,  8. 
Hu'rai,  s. 
Hu'ram,  8. 
Hu'ri,  8. 
Hu'shah,  8. 
Hu'shai,  8. 
Hu'sham,  8. 
Hu'shim,  •• 
Hu'zoth,  8. 
Huz'zab,  8. 
Hy-a-cin'thi-a 
Hy-a-cin'thus 
Hy'a-des 
Hy-ag'nis 
Hy'a-le 
Hy-ame'a 
Hy-am-pe'a 
Hy-am'po  Ms 
Hy-an'tes 
Hy-an'tis 
Hy-a-pe'a 
Hy-ar-bi'ta 
Hyb'e-la 
Hyb're-as 
Hy-bri'a-nes 
Hyc'ca-ra 
Hyd'a-ra 
Hy-dar'nes 
Hy-das'pes 
Hyd  ra-o'tes 
Hyd're-a 
Hy-dre'la 
Hy-droch'o-us 
Hy-dru'sa 
Hy"e-la 
H/e-le 
Hy-emp'sal 
Hy-et'tus 
Hy-ge'a 

iyp'seus 
3yp-si-cra-te'a 
Byp-sic'ra-tes 
Hyp-sip'y-le 
Hyr-ca'ni-a 
Hyr-ca'num 
Ma're 
Hyr-ca'nus 
Hyrt-a 
Hyrt-e 
Hyrt-eus 
Hyr-mi'na 
Hyr-mi'ne 
Hyr'ne-to  and 
Hyr'ne-tho 
Hyr-tac'i-des 
Hyr-ta-ci'na 
Hyr'ta-cus 
Hys'i-ae 
Hys-tas'pes 

I. 

I'a 
I-ac'clms 
I-a'der 
I-ad'e-ra 
I-a-le'mus 
I-al'me-nus 
I-al'y-sii3 
I-am'be 
I-am'bli-chu3 
I-am'e-nus 
I-am'i-dse 
I-a-ni'ra 
I  -an'  the 
I-an-the'a 
I-a'on 
I-a'o-nea 
I-a-pet'i-dea 
I-ap-e-ti-on'i-des 
I-ap'e-tua 
I-a'pia 
I-ap'o-des 
I-a-pyd'i-a 
I-a-py'ges 
I-a-pyg^i-a 
I-a'pyx 
I-ar'baa 
I-ar-bi'ta 
I-aiychas 
I-ar'da-nis 
I-as'i-des 
I-a'si-on 
I-a'sis 
I-a'si-ua 
I'a-sus 
I-ax-am'a  taj 

,-e'Ue 
.'gal,  8. 
ig-da-li'ah,  8. 
lu'e-al 
[y-na'ti-us 
[g-ne'tes 
l-gu'vi-um 
I'im,  8. 
I'je  Ab'a-rim,  8. 
I'jon,  8. 
Ik'kesh,  s. 
I'lai,  8. 
Il-a-i'ra 
Il-e-a'tes 
Il-e-ca'o-nes 
I-ler-da 
Il-er-ge'tes  or  11- 
er'ge-tse 
Il'i-a 
I-li'a-cus 
I-li'a-des 
Il'i-as 
Il-i-en'ses 
Il'i-on 
Il-i-o'na 
I-li'o-neua 
I-lis'sus 
Il-i-thy'ia 
Il'i-um  or  Il'i-on 
Il-lib'a-nus 
Il-lib'e-ris 
Il-lip'u-la 
Il-li-tur'gis 
Il-lyrt-a 
Il-lyr-i-cum 
Il-lyr'i-cus 
ll'ly-ris 
Il-lyrt-us 
I-lo'tas 
Il-ur-ge'a 
I-lyr'gis 
I-mach'a-ra 
I-ma'us 
Im'ba-rus 
Im-bras'i-des 
Im'bra-sua 
Im'bri-ua 
Im-briv'i-um 
Im'lah,  8. 
Im'mah,  8. 
Im-man'u-el,  8. 
Im'mer,  s. 
Im'na,  8. 
Im'nah,  8. 
Im'o-la 
Im'rah,  8. 
Im'ri,  s. 
In'a-chi 
I-na'chi-a 

Hat'tuah,  s. 
Hau'ran,  s. 
Hav'i-lah,  s. 
Ha'voth  Ja'ir,  s 
Ha-za'el  or  H;u' 
a-el,  8 
Ha-za'iah,  s. 
Ha'zar  Ad'dar,  s 
Ha'zar  E'nan,  8. 
Ha'zar  Gad'dah 

8. 

Ha'zar    Hat-ti' 
con,  8. 
Ha'zar  Ha'reth 

8. 

Ha'zar  Shu'al,  8 
Ha'zar  Su'sah,  s 
Ha'zar  Su'sim.  * 
Haz'a-zon     Ta' 
mar,  8. 
Haz-e-lel-po'ni, 

8. 

Ha-ze'rim,  8. 
Ha-ze'roth,  8, 
Haz'e-zon     Ta 
mar,  8. 
Ha-zi'el,  B. 
Ha'zo,  8. 
Ha'zor,  8. 
Ha'zor  Ha-dat 
tah,  s. 
Ha-zu'bah,  s. 
Haz'zu-rini,  s. 
He-au-ton-ti-m 
ru'me-nos 
Heb'do-le 

Hel-i-me'na 
Hel'i-mus 
He-li-o-do'rus 
He-li-o-gab'a-lus 
He'li-on 
He-li-op'o-lis 
He'li-os 
He-lis'son 
He'li-us 
He-lix'u3 
Hel'kai,  s. 
Hel'kath 
Hjl'kath     Hn/ 
zu'rira,  8. 
Hel-ki'as,  s. 
Hel'la-da 
Hel-lan'i-ce 
Hel-la-ni'cus 
-   Hel-la-noc'ra-te 
Hel-le'nes 
Hel-les-pon'tua 
Hel'lo-pe3 
Hel-lo'pi-a 
Hel-lo'tis 
-   He'lon,  8. 
He-lo'ris 
He-lo'rum    an 
He-lo'rU3 
Hel-ve'ti-a 
'-   Hel-ve'ti-i 
Hel-ve'tum 
Hel'vi-a 
Hel-vid'i-a 
}•    Hel'ri-i 
Hel-vil'lum 
Hel-vi'na 

Her-me'as 
Her'me-rus 
Her-me'si-a-nax 
Her-mi'as 
Her-min'i-us 
Her-mi'nU3 
Her-mi'o-ne 
Her-mi'o-nes 
Her-mi-on'i-cus 
Si'nus 
Her-mi'o-nia 
Her-mip'pua 
Her-moch'a-rea 
Her'mo-clea 
Her-mo-cli'des 
Her-mo-cop'i-d 
Her-moc'ra-tes 
Her-moc're-on 
3   Her-mo-do'rus 
Her-mod'o-tus 
Her-mog'e-nea 
Her-mo-la'us 
Her'mon,  8. 
Her-mo'nax 
Her-mon'do-ri 
Her-mop'o-lis 
d   Her-mo-ti'mus 
Her-mun-du'ri 
Her'ni-ci 
Her'od,  8. 
He-ro'des 
He-ro'di-ans,  s 
He-ro-di-a'nus 
He-ro'di-as,  8. 
He-rod'i-cus 
He-ro'di-ou,  8 

mon 
Hi-er-om-nem'- 
o-ues 
Hi-e-ro-ne'sos 
Hi-e-ron'i-ca 
(lex) 
Hi-e-ro-ni'cae 
Hi-er-o-ni'ces 
Hi-e-ron'y-mus 
Hi-e-roph'i-lua 
Hi  e-ro-sol'y-m 
Hig  gai'on,  s. 
Hil-a-i'ra 
Hi-la'ri-a 
Hil-a-ri'nus 
Hi-la'ri-o 
Hi-la'ri-us 
Hi'len,  8. 
Hil-ki'ah,  s. 
Hillel,  s. 
Hi-man-top'o 
(lea 
Hi-mel'la 
Him'e-ra 
Him'e-rus 
Hi-mil'co 
Hin'nom,  8. 
Hip-pag'o-ras 
Hip-pag're-tus 
Hip-pal'ci-mus 
Hip'pa-lus 
Hip-par'chua 
Hip-par-e-te 
Hip-pa-ri'uus 
Hip-pa'ri-on 
Hip'pa-ri3 

Hit'tite,  s. 
Hi'vite,  8 
Hiz-ki'ah,  8. 
Hiz-ki'jah,  8. 
Ho'bab,  8. 
Ho'bah,  s. 
Ho-ba'iah,  K. 
Ho-da'iah,  ». 
Hod-a-vi'ah,  s. 
Ho'desh,  8. 
Ho-de'vah.  s. 
Ho-di'ah,  8. 
Ho-di'jah,  8. 
Hog'lah,  8. 
Ho'ham,  8. 
Hol-o-fer'nes,  s 
Ho'lon,  8. 
Ho'mam,  8. 
Hom-e-re'us 
Ho-mel'/i  die 
Hom-e-ri'taj 
Ho-me-ro-mas- 
ti'ges 
Ho-me-ro-mas 
tix 
Home'rus 
Hom'o-le 
Homo'li->im 
Hom-o-lo'i-des 
Hom-o-lo'is 
Ho-mon-a-den' 
ses 
Hon-o-ri'nus 
Ho-no'ri-us 
Hoph'ni,  8. 

Hy-ge'ia 
Hy-gi'a 
Hy-gi'nus 
Hj'-lac'i-des 
Hy-lac'tor 

Hy-l8B'U8 

Hy-la'tae 
Hy-le'a 
Hyl'i-ca 
Hyl'i-cua 
Hy-lon'o-me 
Hy-loph'a-gi 
Hym-e-nse'us 
Hy  met'tua 
Hy-o'pe 
Hy-pai'pa 
Hyp'a-nis 
Hyp'a-sis 
Hyp'a-ta 
Hyp-a-to-do'rat 
Hyp'a-ton 
Hyp'a-tus 
Hy-pe'nus 
Hy-per'ba-tus 
Hy-per'bi-us 
Hy-per'bo-lus 
Hyp-er-bo're-i 
Hyp-er-e'chi-us 
Hyp-er-e'nor 
Hyp'er-es 
Hyp-e-re'si-a 
Hyp-e-ri'a  and 
Hyp-er-e'a 
Hyp-er-i'des  01 
Hy-per'i-des 

I-be'ri 
I-be'ri-a 
I-bert-cua 
I-be'rus 
Ib'har,  8. 
Ib'le-am,  s. 
Ib-ne'iah,  e. 
Ib'ri,  8. 
Ib'y-cua 
Ib'zan,  8. 
I-ca'ri-a 
I-ca'ri-ua 
Ic'a-rus 
Ic'cius 
Ic'e-los 
Ic'e-lus 
I-ce'ni 
Ic'e-tas 
I'cha-bod  or  I 
cha'bod,  8. 
Ich-nob'a-tes 
Ich-nu'sa 
Ich-o-nu'phis 
Ich-thy-oph'a-g 
I-cil'i-us 
I-co'ni-um 
Ic-ti'nus 
Ic-u-lis'ma 
I-dse'a 
I-d»'us 
Id'a-lah,  8. 
I-da'lia 
I-da'li-um 
I-dar'nes 
Id'bash,  8. 

I-nach'i-d« 
I-nach'i-dea 
I-na'chi-um 
In'a-chua 
I-nar'i-me 
In'a-rua 
In-ci-ta'tus 
In-da-thyi'sua 
In-dib'i-Us 
In'di-cua 
In-dig'e-te 
In-dig'e-tea 
In-di-ge'tes    (u 
people) 
In-du-ci-o-ma'- 
ras 
In-ga)v'o-nea 
In-gui-o-me'rus 
In-ne'sa 
I-no'a 
I-no'pus 
I-no'ua 
lu'su-bres 
i   In-su'bri-a 
In-ta-me'li-iim 
In-ta-phei-'nes 
In-te-ram'na 
In-ter-ca'ti-a 
In'u-us 
I-ob'a-tes 
I'o-bes 
I-o-la'ia 
I'o-laa  or  I  o-la'- 
ua 
I-ol'coa 
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I'.i-le 
I-o'lum 
I-o'uea 
I-o'ni-a 
I-on'i-dea 

la-pah,  g. 
Is'ra-el  (g  as  z), 
Is'sa-char,  8. 
Is-se'don 
Is-sed'o-nes 

Ja-ha'zab,  g. 
Ja-ha-zi'ah,  g. 
Ja-ha'zi-el,  g. 
Jah'dai,  s. 
Jah'di-el,  g. 

Je  -hosh-a-  b 
ath,  8. 
Je-hosh  '  a-pha 
s. 
Je-hosh'e-ba,  g 

Jo'ash,  g. 
Jo'a-tham,  g. 
Jo-a-zab'ilus,  » 
Jo'bab,  g. 
Jo-cas'ta 

K. 

(As     common 

La-bi-e'nus 
Lab-o-ri'ni 
La-bo'tas 
La-bra'de-ua 
La-by'cas 

La-o-me'dea 
La  o-me-di'a 
La-om'e-don 
La-om-e-don  te'- 

l'o-pe 
I'o-phon 
I-o'pia 
I-o-taph'a-ta 
Ip'e-pae 
Iph-e-de'iah,  g 
Iph-i-a-uas'su 
Iph'i-as 
Iph'i-clua      o 
Iph'i-cles 
I-phic'ra-tes 
Iph-i-crat'i-des 

Is-shi'ah,  g. 
Is-tev'o-nes 
Is-tal-cu'rus,  8 
Isth'mi-a 
Isth'nii-us 
Is-ti-aj-o'tis 
Is-to'ne 
Is'tri-a 
la-trop'o-lia 
I-su'ah,  n. 
It'a-li 
I-ta'li-a 

Jah'do,  g. 
Jah'le-el,  g. 
Jah'mai,  g. 
Jah  /ah.  8. 
Jah'ze-el,  8. 
Jah'ze-rah,  g. 
Ja'ir,  s. 
Ja'i-rus,  s. 
Ja'kan,  8. 
Ja'keh,  8. 
.la  kim.  g. 
Ja'lon,  8. 

Je-ho'shu-ali, 
Je-ho'vahJi're 
g. 
Je-ho'vah  Xis's 

8. 

Je-ho'vah    Sha 
loin,  x. 
Je-ho'vahSham 
mah,  8. 
Je-ho'vah  Tsh 
ke-nu,  g. 
Je-hoz'a-bad,  g 

Joch'e-bed,  s. 
Jo'ed,  g. 
Jo'el,  g. 
Jo-e'lah,  g. 
Jo-e'zer,  g. 
Jn^  he'hah,  s. 
Jog'li,  g. 
Jo'ha,  g. 
Jo-ha'nan,  g. 
Jo-han'nes,  x. 
Joi'a-da,  g. 
Joi'a-kim,  8. 

written  no  eta 
sical  words  a 
spelled  with  K 
Kal/ze-el,  8. 
Ka'dea,  s. 
Ka'desh,  8. 
Ka  '  desh   Bar 
ne-a,  g. 
Kad'mi-el,  g. 
Kad'mon-ites, 
Kal'lai,  g. 
Ka'nah,  g. 

La-cse'nrt 
Lac-e-dfe'mon 
Lac-e-d;t'in'o-i] 
Lac  -e-dae-mon 
cus 
Lac-e-dae-mo'n 
La-ce'<las 
Lac-e-de-rao'n 
us 
Lac-e-ri'a 
La-cer'ta 

La-om-e-doD-ti'- 
a-dte 
La-om  e-don-ti'- 
a-des 
La-o  ni'ce 
La-on'i-cua 
La-ou'o-me 
Laoth'o-e 
Lap'a  thua 
La-pe'thua 
Laph'a-es 

I-phid'a-maa 

I-tal'i-ca 

Jam'bres,  g. 

Je-hoz'a-dak,  s 

Joi'a-rib,  s. 

Ka-re'ah,  8. 

Lsc-6-ta'ni-a 

Laph'ri-a 

Iph-i-da-mi'a 
Iph-i-ge-ni'a 
I-phim'e-de 
Iph-i-me-di'a 
I-phim'e-don 
Iph-i-me-du'aa 
I-phin'o-e 
I-phin'o-us 
I'phis 
I-phit'i-on 
Iph'i-tua 
Iph-thi'me 

I-tal'i-cus 
Ifa-lus 
Ife-a 
Ith'a-ca 
Ith-a-ce'ai-se 
I-thsem'e-nea 
I'thai  or  Ith'a- 
g. 
I-tha'marorlth 
a-mar,  8. 
I-thi'el  or  Ith' 
el,  8. 

Jam'bri,  g, 

Ja  min,  8. 

Jam'lech,  g. 
Jam  ni-a,  8. 
Ja-nic'u-lum 
Jan'na,  g. 
Jan'nea,  g. 
Ja-no'ah,  g. 
Ja-no'ca 
Ja-no'hah,  g. 
Ja'num,  8. 
Ja-pet'i-des 

Je'hu,  g. 
Je-hub'bah,  s. 
Je-hu'cal,  g. 
Je'hud,  8. 
Je-hu'di,  g. 
Je-hu-di'jali,  g. 
Je'huah,  g. 
Je-i'el,  g. 
Je-kab'ze-el,  g. 
Jek-a-me'am,  g 
Jek-a-mi'ah,  g. 
Je-ku'thi-el,  8. 

Jok'de-am,  s. 
Jo'kim,  g. 
Jok'me-am,  8. 
Jok'ne-am,  s. 
Jok'shan,  g. 
Jok'tan,  g. 
Jok'the-el,  g. 
Jon'a-dab,  g. 
Jo'nah,  g. 
Jo'nan,  g. 
Jo'nas,  8. 
Jon'a-than,  s. 

KarTta-a,  s. 
Kar'kor,  g. 
Kar-na'im,  g. 
Kar'tah,  g. 
Kar'tan.  e. 
Kat'tath,  s. 
Ke'dar,  s, 
Ked'e-mah,  g. 
Ked'e-moth,  g. 
Ke'desh,  8. 
Ke-hel'a-thah, 
Ke-i'lah,  s. 

Lach'a-res 
Lach'e-sia 
La'chish,  ,s. 
La-cin'i-a 
La-cin-i-en'sis 
La-chi'i-um 
Lac-o-  bri'ga 
La-co'nes,  pi. 
La-co'ni-a  am 
La-cou'i-ca 
Lac'ra-tea 
Lac-tan'ti-us 

La-pid'e-i 
La-pid'e-us 
Lap'i-doth,  s. 
Lap'i-thae 
Lap-i-thre'uin 
Lap'i-tho 
La-ren'ti-a 
Lai^i-ca 
La-ri'na 
La-ri'naa 
Lar-i-na'tes 

Ip-se'a 
I'ra,8. 
I'rad,  g. 
I-ra'is 
I'ram,  g. 
Ir-a-phi-o'tes 
Ir-e-na?'us 
I-re'ne 
I-re'nia 
I-re-nop'o-lia 
1'ri.  8.  ^ 
I-ri'jah,  8. 
Ir  Ma'hash,  g. 

I  tli  mail.  8. 
Ith  nan.  8. 
I-thob'a-lus 
Ith-o-mai'a 
I-tho'me 
Ith-o-me'taa 
Ith-o-me'tea 
I-tho'mus 
I-tho'ne 
Ith'ra,  g. 
Ith  ran.  s. 
[th're-am,  g. 
Ith-u-re'i 

Jap'e-tus 
Ja'pheth,  g. 
Ja-phi'ah,  g. 
Japh'let,  g. 
Japh-le'ti,  s. 
Ja'pho,  8. 
Ja'rah,  g. 
Ja'reb,  g. 
Ja'red,  8. 
Ja-re-ai'ah,  a. 
Jar'ha,  8. 
Ja'rib,  a. 
Jar'i-muth,  8. 

Je-mi'ma,  8. 
Jem'na-an,  g. 
Je-mu'el,  g. 
Jeph'thah,  s. 
Je-plmn'neh,  g. 
Je'rah,  g. 
Je-rah'me-el,  g. 
Jer'e-chus,  g. 
Je'red,  g. 
Jer'e-mai,  g. 
Je-re-mi'ah,  g. 
Jer-e-mi'as,  g. 
Jer'e-moth,  g. 

Jon'a-thas,  8. 
Jo'uath  E'lim 
Re-dio'chim,8 
Jop'pa,  g. 
Jo'rah,  g. 
Jo'rai,  s. 
Jor-da'ues 
Joi'i-bas,  g. 
Jnr'i-bua,  g. 
Jo'rim,  g. 
Jor'ko-am,  8. 
Jor  nan'dea 
Jos'a-bad,  8. 

Ke-la'iah,  s. 
Kel'i-tah,  s. 
Kem'u-el,  a. 
Ke'nah,  8. 
Ke'nan,  8. 
Ke'nath,  8. 
Ke'naz,  g. 
Ken'ez-ite,  a. 
Ken'ite,  8. 
Ken'niz-zitea,  8 
Ke'ren    Hap' 
puch,  8. 
Ke'ri-oth,  s. 

Lac-tu'ca 
Lac-tu-ci'nua 
La-cu'nus,  8. 
Lac'y-des  or  la 

cy'des 
Lac'y-don 
La'dan,  s. 
Lad-o-ce'a 
La-do'nis 
La-e'a 
La'el,  s. 
Lre'li-a 
Lae-li-a'n  u  s 

La-ris'sa 
La-ris'sus 
La'ri-ua 
Lar'o-lum 
La-ro'ni-a 
Lar'ti-us 
Lar-to-lac-e'ta; 
La-rym'na 
La-rya'i-um 
La-se'a,  s. 
l.a'slia,  s. 
La-sha'ron,  *. 

I'ron,  s. 
Ir-pe-el,  8. 
Ir-pi'ni 
Ir  She'mesh,  s. 
I'ru,  s. 
I'aaac  (i'zak),  g. 
I-aa'cus 
Is'a-daa 
I-sas'a 

Ith-y-phallus 
I-to'ne 

[-to'ni-a 
[-to'nus 
It'o-rum 
[ftaiorlt'ta-i,g. 
It'ta  Ka'/in,  g. 
't'u-na 
:t-u-rae'a 

Jar'muth,  a. 
Ja-ro'ah,  g. 
Tas'a-el,  8. 
Fa'shen,  a. 
Fa'sher,  8. 
Fa-aho'be-am,  8. 
'a'ahub,  8. 
a-  >1  1  u  hi     Le'- 
hem,  8. 

Je-ri'ah,  g. 
rert-bai,  g. 
Fer'i-cho,  s. 
Je'ri-el,  8. 
Fe-ri'jah,  8. 
Jert-moth,  8. 
Je'ri-oth,  g. 
Fe-ro-bo'am,  8. 
Fe-roTiam,  s. 

Jos'a-phat,  g. 
Fos-a-phi'aa,  g. 
Fo'se,  g. 
Fos'e-dech,  g. 
ro'seph(gasz),  8. 
Fo-ae'phua 
ro'sea,  g. 
Fosh'a-bad,  a. 
ro'shah,  g. 

Ke'roa,  g. 
Ke-tu'rah,  a. 
te-zi'a,  8. 
Ke'ziz,  g. 
Kib'roth     Hat- 
ta'a-vah,  g. 
lib-za'im,  g. 
iid'ron,  g. 
Ci'nah,  g 

Ljfcli-us 

La-er'tes 
La-er-ti'a-des 
La-er'ti-us 
Laes-try'gon 
Lse-stryg'o-nea 
Lae-vi'nus 
La-ga'ri-a 
La'gi-a 

Las'the-nes 
Las-the-ni'a 
Lat-e-ra'nua 
Plau'tua 
Oa-te'ri-um 
Lath'y-rua 
La-ti-a'lis 
[.a-ti-a'ris 

I-ase'us 
I-aa'iah,  8. 

t-u-re'a,  g. 
't'y-Iua 

ra-si'el,  g. 
ra'son,  g. 

Fe-rub-ba'al,  g. 
Je-rub'be-sheth, 

fosh'a-phat,  a. 

^osh-a-vi'ah,  «. 

KirHar'a-aetlM 
Cir  Ha'resh,  g. 

Lag'i-dea 
[ja-gu'sa 

.a-ti'nua 
Ja'ti-um 

I-san'der 
la'a-ra 
I-aar'chua 

t-y-rae'i 
:-u-li'a-cnm 
-u'lus 

'a'tal,  g. 
Jath'ni-el,  g. 
Jat'tir,  g. 

JerVel,  8. 
re-ru'sa-lem,  8. 

Josh  -  be  -  ka  '  - 
shah,  8. 
'osh'u-a,  8. 

Kir  He'rea,  g. 
Kirt-ath,  g. 
Kir-i-a-tha'im.  g. 

La-gy'ra 
lia'had,  s, 
^a-hai'roi,  g. 

.a-to'bi-us 

-a-to-bri'gi 
Ja-to'ia 

Is'a-rus 

'van,  g. 

"a'van,  g. 

'e-ru'aha,  g. 

o-si'ah,  «. 

Kir-i-ath-i-a'ri- 

1/ah'mam,  a. 

Ja-to'i-clea 

I-sau'ri-a 

x-ib'a-te 

a'zer,  g. 

'e-sa'iah,  8. 

o-si'as,  g. 

na,  g. 

.ah  mi.  s. 

ja-to'is 

I-sau'ri-cua 

x-i'on 

'a'ziz,  g. 

'e-aha'iah,  s. 

os-i-bi'ah,  g. 

Kirt-oth,  s. 

^a-i'a-dea 

I-sau'rus 
Is'cah,  8. 
Is-car'i-ot,  a. 
la-chag'o-raa 
la-cho-la'ua 
la-chom'a-che 
Is-chom'a-chua 
la-chop'  o-lia 
Is-chy'ras 

x-i'o-nes 
x-i-on'i-dea 
z'har,  g,       t 
z-ra-hi'ah,  8. 
z'ra-hite,  g. 
z-re'el,  g. 
z'ri,  g. 

az'y-gea 
e'a-rim,  8. 
e-a'te-rai,  g. 
Je-be-re-chi'ah, 

8. 

e'bua,  g. 
e-bu'si,  g. 
eb'u-aite,  8. 
ec-a-mi'ah,  g. 

e-sha'nah,  g. 
esh-a-re'lah,  a. 
e-she'be-ab,  g. 
e'sher,  s. 
e-shi'mon,  a. 
e-ahi'shai,  g. 
eah-o-ha'iuh,  g. 
eah'u-a,  g. 
esh'u-ah,  g. 

os-i-phi'ah,  g. 
ot'bah,  g. 
bt'bath,  g, 
ot'ba-thah,  g. 
o'thani,  g. 
o-vi-a'nua 
o-vi'nus 
bz'a-bad,  g, 
oz'a-char,  g. 

Cir-jath,  8. 
Kir-ja-tha'im,  g. 
Kir'jath  Ar-ba.g. 
Kir'jath  A'rim.g. 
Kii-'jathBa'al,8. 
Kir'jath     Hu'- 
zoth,  8. 
Kir'jath    Je'a- 
rim,  g. 

,a  i;ts 

^a'ia 

ja'ius' 
ja'kum,  s. 
jal'a-ge 
jam'a-ciius 
jam  be'ca 
jam-bra'ni 

ja-to'na 
^a-top'o-lis 
At-o-re'a 

,a-to'us 
>a-tu'nii-ne 

.an-ila-ini  a 

-au'go-na 

,au-re'a-cum 
,au-reii-ta'Ii-a 

Is-da'el,  a. 
Is-de-ger'des 

J. 

ech-o-li'ah,  g. 
ech-o-ni'aa,  g. 

e-shu'run,  s. 
e-si'ah,  a. 

oz'a-dak,  g. 
u'bal,  g. 

Kir'jath    San'- 
nah,  g. 

jam-bri'ca 

.a  nierli,  *. 

-au-ren'ti-a 

jau-ren-ti'ni 

I'ae-as 
I-ae'pus 

a'a-kan,  g. 
a-a-ko'bah,  8. 

ec-o-li'ah,  g. 
ec-o-ni'ah,  g. 

e-sim'i-el,  g. 
es'se,  g. 

u'cal,  g. 

Kir'jath     Se'- 
pher,  g. 

jam'e-don 
jani-e-ti'ni 

-au-ren'ti-us 
-au-re'o-lua 

I-ae'uni 

a'a-la,  8. 

ec-o-ni'as,  8. 

es'su-e,  g. 

u'dah,  s. 

[ish'i,  g. 

*au'ri-on  or 

Ish'bah,  8. 

a'a-lah,  8. 

e-da'iah,  8. 

e-su'i,  g. 

u'das,  g. 

lish'i-on,  g. 

ja'mi-ie 

Lau-ri'on 

lah'bak,  g. 
lah'bi  Be'nob,  s. 
lah-bo'aheth,  g. 

a'a-lam,  a. 
a'a-nai,  g. 
Ja'a-reO're-gim, 

ed'du,  8. 
ed-e-di'ah,  8. 
e-de'us,  g. 

e'ther,  g. 
e'theth,  g. 
eth'lah,  g. 

u-de'a,  g. 
u'dith,  g. 
u'el,  g. 

li'shon,  8. 
lith'lish,  8. 
lit'ron,  g. 

jam-pa'di-ua 
jam'pe-do 
^am-pe'ti-a 

.au'ti-um 
^a-ver'na 

lah'i,  g. 

8. 

e-di'a-el,  g. 

eth'ro,  g. 

u-ga'lis 

lit'tim,  g. 

jam'pe-to 

ja-ver'ni-um 

I-shi'ah,  g. 
I-shi'jah,  g. 
Ish'ma,  8. 
Ish-ma'elorlsh'- 

a'a-sau,  8. 
a-a'si-el,  8. 
a-a-za-ni'ah,  8. 
a'a-zer,  g. 

e-di'dah,  g. 
e-di'el,  «. 
e-du'thun,  g. 
e-e'li,  8. 

e'tur,  8. 
e-u'el,  8. 
e'uah,  g. 
e'uz,  8. 

u-ga-ti'nu3 
u-gur'tha 
u'lia 
u  li'a-cum 

lo'a,  g. 
[o'hath,  8. 
^o-la'iah,  g. 
lo'rah,  8. 

jam-pi'a 
jam-po-ne'a   or 

Lam-po-ni'a 
jam-prid'i-us 

.a-vin'i-a 
..a-vin'i-um  or 
La-vi'num 

ma-el,  8. 
Ish-ma'iah,  8. 
Ish'me-rai.  a. 
Ish'od.  8. 
lah'pan,  a. 
lah'tob,  a. 

a-a-zi'ah,  g. 
a-a'zi-el,  8. 
a'bal,  8. 
ab'bok,  g. 
a'beah,  s. 
a'bez,  g. 

e-e'zer,  g. 
e'garSa-ha-du'- 
tha,  8. 
e-ha-le'le-el,  g. 
e-hal'e-lel,  g. 
e-ha-zi'el,  g. 

ez-a-ni'ah,  8. 
ez'e  bel,  a. 
e'zer,  8. 
e-zi'ah,  g. 
e'zi-el,  g, 
ez-li'ah,  g. 

u-li'a-des 
u  li  aims 
u'li-i 
u-li-ob'o-na 
u-li-o  bri'ga 
u-li-ora'a-gus 

^o'rah-ite,  g. 
b're,  e. 

U'Sha'iali,  s. 

jftm'pro-clea 
^am'prus 
^amp'sa-cusaiui 
Lamp'  sa-c  hum 

.amp-te'ri-a 

.e'a-dea 
,e-ce'iia 
,e'ah,  8. 
,e-an'der 
.e-a-ni'tte 

lah-u'ah,  e. 
Ish-u'ai,  g. 

a'bin,  g. 
ab-ne'el,  8. 

eh-de'iah,  g. 
e-hez'e-kel,  s. 

e-zo'ar,  g. 
ez-ra-hi'ah,  a. 

u-li-op'o-lis 
u'li-ua 

L. 

jam'y-rus 

ja-nas'sa 

.e-an'noth,  *. 

lah-u'i,  8. 

ab'neh,  8. 

e-hi'ah,  8. 

ez're-el,  g. 

u'ni-a 

^a'a-dah,  s. 

.an-rr  a 

.eb-a-de'a 

I-ai'a-ci 

ab'zi-el,  g. 

e-hi'el,  8. 

ib'aam,  g. 

u-no'nes 

.an  ri-a 

I-si'a-cus 
Is-i-do'rua 
I-sid'o-te 
I-sid'o-tua 
la-ma-chi'ah,  8. 
la-ma-e'la 
la-ma'iah,  g. 

a'chan,  8. 
a'chin,  8. 
a'cob,  8. 
a-co'bus 
ada,  g. 
a'dau,  g. 
ad-du'a,  a. 

e-hi-eli,  8. 
e-hiz-ki'ah,  g. 
e-ho'a-dah,  8. 
e-ho'ad-dan,  8. 
e-ho-a'haz,  g. 
e-ho'ash,  g. 
e-ho-ha'nan,  g. 

id'laph,  8. 
im'na,  g. 
iph'thah-el,  8. 
o'ab.  8. 
o'a-chaz,  8. 
o'a-chim,  8. 
o'a-cim,  8. 

u-no'ni-a 
u-no-nic'o-la 
u-no-nig'e-na 
u'pi-ter 
u-shab-he'sed, 

8. 

us-ti'na 

.a-ar'chua 

-a'l  ian  ,  g. 
,ab'a-na,  *. 
-ab-da'ce 
,ab-dac'i-dea 
^ab'da-cua 
^ab-e-a'tea 

jan-gi'a 
.an-go-bar'di 
ja-nu'vi-um 
.a-oc'o-on 
A-oc-o-o'sa 
ja-od'a-maa 
ja-od  a  mi'a 

-eb'a-nah,  *. 
-eb'a-non,  *. 
-eb'a-oth,  s. 
*b-be'ua,  s. 
,eb'e-dus  or 
Leb'e-dos 
-e-be'na 

la'ma-rus     and 

ad'e-ra 

e-hoi'a-chin,  g. 

o-a-da'nus,  8. 

us-tin-i-a'nus 

<ab-e-a'tis 

ja-od'i-ce 

^e-bin'thoa  and 

Is'nia-ra 
Is-me'ne 

ad-er-ti'ni 
a'don,  8. 

e-hoi'a-da,  8. 
e-hoi'a-kim,  8. 

o'ah,  8. 
o'a-haz,  g. 

us-ti'nus 

it  tah,  8. 

A'be-o 

ja-od-i-ce'a 

ja-od-i-ce'ne 

Le-byn'thoa 

Is-me'ni-as 

a'el,  8. 

e-hoi'a-rib,  g. 

o'a-kim,  g. 

u-tur'na 

-a-be'rus 

ja-od'o-chua 

^e'cah,  s. 

Is-men'i-des 

a'gur,  8. 

e-hon'a-dab,  8. 

o-an'na,  8. 

u-ve-na'lis 

ja-og'o-nua 

jC-chae'um 

la-me'nua 

a'hath,  8. 

e-hou'a-than,g. 

o-an'nan,  g. 

u-ven'tas 

i-bi'cuiu 

ja-og'o-ras 

jC-difi'a 

I-soc'ra-tes 

a'hazt  g. 

e-ho'ram,  g. 

o'a-rib,  s. 

u-ver'na 

,a-bi'cus 

ja-og'o-re 

'•  ha'iiiiu.  *. 
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Le'hi,  & 

jb'a-nus 

.or'y-ma 

-yd'i-us 

Ma-cro'l)i-us 

M;il-e-ven'tum  ' 

la-ri-am'ne 

Max-e'ra; 

Jb-en-ti'na 

.o'tan,  s. 

jyg'da-mis    or 

Mac'ro-chir 

Ma'li-a 

Ma-ri-an-dy'ni 

Max-i-mi'na 

Lel-e-gt-'is 

jib'e-ra 

,0-tha-su'bus,  s. 

Lyg'da-mus 

Ma-cro'nes 

M  a-li'a-cus 

la-i'i-a'nua 

M  a\-i-ini'nus 

Lel'e-ges 

,i-ber'tas 

.o-to'a 

Lyg'i-i 

Mac-ron-ti'chus 

Ma'li-i 

la-ri'ca 

Max'i-mus 

Le-mau'nus 

a-be'thra 

Lo-toph'a-Ki 

>yg-o-des'ma 

Mac-ro-po-go'- 

Mal'le-a  or  Mal'- 

lai-'i-moth,  s. 

Maz'a-ca 

Le-ma'nus 

a-beth'ri-des 

jox'i-as 

,y-mi  're        or 

nes 

li-a 

la-ri'uus 

Maz'a-ces 

Lem-o-vi'ces 

ib'i-ci 

jo'zon  s. 

Lym'i-re 

Mac-ry-ne'a 

Mal-le'o-lus 

»Ia'i'i-on 

Ma-zai'us 

Le-mo'vi-i 

Jb-i-ti'na 

ai'bim,  s. 

-yn-ces'ta; 

Ma-cy'ni-a 

Mal'li-us 

tlur'i-sa,  s. 

Maz'a-ra 

Lem'u-ol  or  Le- 

ib'nah,  s. 

,u'ca-gus 

-yn-ces'tes 

Mad'a-i,  s. 

Mal-loph'o-ra 

Ma-rit'i-ma 

Maz'a-res 

uiu'el  8, 

.ib'ni  ^ 

aj-ca'ni 

.yn-ces'ti-us 

ilad'a-rus 

Mal-lo'rus 

Ma'ri-us 

Ma-zi-ti'as,  8. 

Leui'u-res 

j-bon'o-tua 

ai-ca'ni-a 

jyn'ceus 

Mad'a-tea 

Mal'los,  s. 

ilar-ina-ren'ses 

rtaz'za-roth,  s. 

Le-mu'ri-a 

ab-o-phce-ni'ces 

ai-can'i-cus 

.yn-ci'dea 

Mail'e-taa 

Mal-lo'tes 

•lar-mai-'i-ca 

Je'ah,  s. 

Le-na;'us 

ab'o-ra 

ai-ca'ni-ua 

.yr-cae'us 

Ma-di'a-bun,  s. 

Mal-lo'thi,  s. 

lar-mar'i-dBe 

rte-a'ni,  s. 

Len'tu-lua 

ai-ca'nus 

Lyr-ce'a  or  Lyr- 

Ma-di'ah,  s. 

Mal'luch,  s. 

Jar-ma'ri-on 

»Ie-a'rah,  s. 

Le-ob'o-tes 

a-bur'ni-a 

,u-ca'ri-a 

ci'a 

Ma'di-an,  «. 

Mal'o-tha 

»Iar'ma-ris 

tle'a-rua 

Le-o-ca'di-a 

a-bur'ni-dea 

ai'cas,  s. 

.yr-ce'us 

Mad-man'nah,  s. 

Mal-tlii'nus 

lar'moth,  s. 

ile-bun'nai,  .*. 

Le-o-ce'des 

a-bur'nua 

aic-ce'iua 

,yr-ci'us 

Mad'men,  «. 

Mal-va'na 

Jar-o-bod'u-us 

tfe-che'rath-ite, 

Le-och'a-res 

a'b'y-a 

ai-ce'ni 

,yr/i-ce 

Mad-me'nah,  s. 

Mam-er-ci'nus 

rtar-o-bu'dum 

8. 

Le-o-co'ri-on 

ab'y-cus 

,u'ce-rea 

<yr-nes'sua 

Ma'don,  *. 

Ma-mer'cus 

rlar-o-bu'dus 

ile-cis'teus 

Le-oc'ra-tes 

a'bys 

ai-ce'ri-a 

.yr'o-pe 

Mad-u-a-te'ni 

Ma-mei^thes 

Mar-o-ne'a 

tle-co'ne 

Le-od'a-mas 

a-bys'sa 

ai-ce'ti-us 

.y-san'der 

Mad'y-tua 

Mam-er-ti'na 

>Iar-o-ui'tio 

Je-co'nis 

Le-od'o-cus 

jib-ys-ti'nus 

ju'ci-a 

jy-san'dra 

Mre-an'der 

Mam-er-ti'ni 

>Ia'roth,  s. 

ded'a-ba,  8. 

Le-og'o-raa 

ac'a-tes 

ai-ci-a'nus 

-y-sa'ni-as 

Mffi-an'dri-a 

Mam-er-ti'nus 

Mar-  pe'  si  -a 

rte'dad,  s. 

Le-o'na 

iich'a-des 

ai-ci-e'nua 

.y-si'a-des 

Mai-ee'iias 

Ma-mil'i-a  (Lex) 

»lar-pes'sa 

rte'dan,  s. 

Le-on'i-da 

a'chas 

ai'ci-fer 

-ys-i-a-nas'sa 

Ma3'li-us 

Ma-mil'i-i 

klar-pe'sus 

Je-de'a 

Le-on'i-das 

a'ches 

ai-cil'i-us 

-y-si'a-nax 

Ma-e'lua,  8. 

Ma-mil'i-us 

ilar-ru'bi-i 

rte'de-ba,  8. 

Le-on'i-des 

a-cin'i-a 

ai-cil'la 

,ys'i-as 

Mae-mac-te'ri-a 

Mam-mie'a 

dar-ru'bi-um 

rte'de-on 

Le-on-na'tus 

a'-cin'i-us 

ai-ci'na 

.ys'i-cles 

Msen'a-des 

Mam-ma'ias,  s. 

lar-ru-ci'ni 

kle-des-i-cas'te 

Le-on'ti-chua 

,ic'i-nus 

ai-ci'o-lua 

,y-sid'i-ce 

iI;Lin'a-la 

Mam-me'a 

Jar-ru'vi-um 

tfe'di-a 

Le-on-ti'ni 
Le-on'ti-um 

a-cym'ui-us 
j-ga'ri-us 

ai'ci-por 
ai'ci-ua 

,y-sid'i-cus 
^y-sim'a-che 

Ma?n'a-lua 
Mai'ui-ua 

Mam'mon,  8. 
Mam-mo'nas 

Jar'sa-ci 
Jar'se-na,  8. 

Hed'i-cua 
Ue-di-o-la'nnm 

Le-on-to-ceph'a- 
le 

a-ge'a 
ag'o-ras 

jU-cre'ti-a 
ai-cret'i-lia 

jya-i-ma'chi-aor 
Ly-sim-a-chi'a 

M,-cn-o-bo'ra 
Mse-nom'e-na 

Mam'mu-la 
Mam're,  s. 

tfar-sig'ni 
tfars'pi-ter 

rfe-di'o-lum 
tfe-di-o-nmt'ri- 

Le-on-to-ceph'a- 
lua 

ag'u-rea 
a'-gu'ri-a 

^u-cre'ti-us 
jU-cri'nus 

jys-i-mach'i-des 
.y-sim'a-chus 

Mse'o-nes 
Jje-o'ni-a 

Ma-mu'chus,  8. 
Ma-mu-ri-a'nus 

•lar-sy'a-lia 
tfar'sy-as 

ci 
Me'di-on 

Le-on-top'o-lis 
Le-opli'a-nes 

a'g-u-ri'nus 
a-gus'ti-cum 

^uc-ta'ti-us 
jU-cullua 

jys-i-me-li'a 
jy-sin'o-e 

klse-on'i-dce 
Jse-on'i-des 

Ma-mu'ri-us 
M^a-mm-'ra 

Har-ti-a'lis 
Har-ti-a'nus 

tfe-di-ox'u-nii 
Med-i-tri'na 

Le'o-phron 
Le-op're-pes 
Le-os'the-ne3 
Le-o-tych'i-des 
Le-phyr'i-um 
Lep'i-da 
Lep'i-dus 
Le-pi'nua 
Le-pon'ti-i 
Le'pre-os 
Le'pre-um 
Lep'ti-nes 
Le-ri'na 
Les'bo-des 
Les-bo'nax 
Les-bo-ni'cus 
Les-bo'u3 
Le'shem,  8. 
Les-tryg'o-nes 
Les'u-ra  or  Le- 
su'ra 
Le-tlue'ua 
Le-tog'e-nes 
Le'treus 
Le-tu'shim,  $. 
Leu'ca 
Leu-ca'di-a 
Leu-ca'ni 
Leu-ca'si-on 
Leu-cas'pis 
Leu-ca'ta  or 
Leu-ca'te 
Leu-ca'tes 
Leu'ce 
Leu'ce-as 
Leu'ci 
Leu-cip'pe 
Leu-cip'pi-des 
Leu-cip'pus 
Leu-co-gse'i 
Leu-col'la 
Leu-col'o-phus 
Leu-co'ne 
Leu-co'nes 
Leu-cou'i-cus 
Leu-con'o-e 
Leu-con'o-tus 
Leu-cop'e-tra 
Leu-co-phry'ne 
Leu'co-phrys 
Leu-cop'o-lis 
Leu-co'si-a 
Leu-cos'y-ri 
Leu-co-syr'i-i 
Leu-coth'o-e  o 
Leu-co'the-a 
Leuc'tra 
Leuc'trum 
Leu'cus 
Leu-cy-a'ni-aa 
Le-um'mim,  s. 
Leu-tych'i-des 
Le-va'na 
Le'vi,  s. 
Le-vi'a-than,  s 
Le-vit'i-cus,  s. 
Lex-iph'a-nes 
Lex-o'vi-i 
Lib'a-nae 
Li-ba'ui-ua 

Ma're 

Lig'y-e 
Lik'hi,  s. 
a-lee'a 
Lil-y-bse'um 
,il'y-be 
a-mae'a 
ji-me'ni-a 
.im-e-ni'tis 
Ji-men-ti'nus 

Jm-e-ta'nus 
Lim-nfB'um 
jim-na'tia 
Lim-ne'tea 
Lim-ni'a-dea 
la'm-no-re'a 
Li-mo'ne 
[a'-mo'num 
Li-my'ra 
Lin-ca'si-i 
Lau'di-us 
[a'n'go-nes 
[a'n-gon'i-cua 
Lin-ter'naPalu 
Lin-ter'num 
Li'nus,  s. 
Li'o-dea 
Lip'a-ra 
Lip'a-re 
Lip'a-ria 
Lip-o-do'rus 
Li-quen'ti-a 
Li-ri'o-ne 
Li-ri'o-pe 
Lis'i-rue 
Lit'a-brum 
Li-ta'na 
Li-tav'i-cua 
Li-ter'num 
Li-tom'a-chus 
Li-tu'bi-um 
Lit-y-er'aaa 
Lit-y-er'sea 
Liv'i-a 
Li-vil'la 
Liv-i-ne'iua 
Liv'i-us 
Lo  Am'mi,  8. 
Loc'o-zua 
Lo-cu'ti-us 
Lo  De'bar,  B. 
Log'ba-sis 
Lo-gi'um 
Lo'is,  s. 
Lol'li-a 
Lol-li-a'nus 
Lol'li-us 
Lon-din'i-um 
Lon'do-bris 
Lon-ga'tis 
Lon-gim'a-nus 
Lon-gi'nus 
Lon-go-bar'di 
Lon-go'ne 
Lon'gu-la 
Lon-gun'ti-ca 
Lo-pa-du'sa 
Lo'ri-um 
LoRu'ha-mah, 

^'cu-mo 
jud   (u    as    in 
bud),  s. 
Ju'dim,  s. 
jUg-du'num 

^u-per'cal 
Ju-per-ca'li-a 
Lu-per'ci 
Lu-per'cus 
Ju'pi-as 
Lu-po-du'num 
Lu-si-ta'ni-a 
Lu-si-ta'nu3 
Lu-so'nes 
Lu-ta'ti-ua 
Lu-te'ti-a 
Lu-to'ri-us 
Luz    (u    aa    in 
buzz),  s. 
Ly-re'us 
Lyc'a-baa 
Lyc-a-bet'tua 
Lyc-a-be'tus 
Ly-cffi'a 
Ly-cte'us 
Ly-cam'bes 
Lyc-a-me'des 
Ly-ca'on 
Ly-ca'o-nes 
Lyc-a-o'ni-a 
Ly-ca'o-nis 
Ly-cas'te 
Ly-caa'tus 
Lyc'e-aa 
Ly-ce'um 
Ly-ce'us 
Lych-ni'des 
Lych'ni-dus 
Lyc'i-a 
Lyc'i-daa 
Ly-cim'na 
Ly-cim'ni-a 
Ly-ci'nua 
Ly-cis'cua 
Lyc'i-us 
Lyc'o-a 
Ly-co'le-on 
Lyc-o-me'des 
Ly-co'ne 
Ly-co'paa 
Ly-co'pes 
Lyc'o-phron 
Ly-cop'o-lia 
Ly-co'pus 
Lyco-re'a 
Lyc-o-re'ua  anc 
Ly-co'reus 
Ly-co'ri-aa 
Ly-co'ria 
Ly-cor'mas 
Ly-cor'tas 
Ly-cos'the-ne 
Lyc-o-su'ra 
Ly-co'tas 
Lyc-o-ze'a 
Lyc-ur-gi'des 
Ly-cur'gus 
Lyd'da,  s. 
Lyd'i-a 

^y-sip'pus 
^y-sis'tra-tus 
Lys-i-thi'des 
^y-aith'o-ua 
jya-tre'ni 
^yx-e'a 

M. 

Vla'a-cah,  «. 

Vla'a-chah,  n. 
Ma-ach'a-thi,  s. 
Ma'a-dai,  8. 
Ma-a-di'ah,  s. 
Ma-a'i,  s. 
ila'a-leh    Ac- 
rabTjim,  s. 
Vla'a-ni,  s. 
Ma'a-rath,  s. 
Ma-a-se'iah,  s. 
Ma'ath,  8. 
Ma'az,  s. 
Ma-a-zi'ah,  «. 
Mab'daiorMab'- 
da-i,  s. 
Ma'cte 
Ma'ca-lon,  8. 
Ma'car 
Mac-a-re'is 
Mac'a-reus 
Ma-ca'ri-a 
Mac'a-ris 
Mac'a-rou 
Ma-car'  ta-tus 
Mac'ca-bees,  s. 
Mac-ca-be'us,  8. 
Ma-ced'nus 
Mac'e-do 
Mac-e-do'ni-a 
Mac-e-don'i-cus 
M^a-cel'Ia 
Mac-e-ri'nus 
Ma-ce'ris 
Mac'e-tro 
Mac'e-tes 
Ma-chse'ra 
Ma-chie'reus 
M^a-chro'rua 
Ma-chag'e-ni 
Ma-chan'i-das 
Ma-cha'on 
Ma-cha'o-nes 
Mach'a-rea 
Ma-cha'tus 
Mach-ba'nai,  s. 
Mach-be'nah,  8 
Ma-che'rus 
Ma'chi,  s. 
Mach'i-mus 
Ma'chir,  «. 
Mach'mas,  *. 
Mach.-na-de'bai 

8. 

Mach-pe'Iah,  s. 
Macli'ron,  *. 
M^a-cri-a'nus 
Ma-cri'nus 
Mac'ri-tua 

Use'o-nis 

tfsc-ot'i-cus 
ilse-ot'i-des 
VIse-o'tis  Pa'lus 
Ute-so'li 
VIoet'o-na 
tfro'vi-a 
Mrc'vi-U3 
Mag'bish,  s. 
Mag*da-la,  «. 
Mag-da-le'ne,  8. 
MagMi-el,  *. 
Vlag'do-lum 
Mag-do'lus 
Ma'ged,  8. 
Ma^e-tse 
Mag-nen'ti-us 
Mag-ne'si-a 
Mag-ne'tes 
Ma'gog,  8. 
Mag-on-  ti'a-cum 
Ma'gor    Mis'sa- 
bib,  8. 
Mag'pi-aah,  s. 
Ma-gra'da 
Ma'ha-lah,  s. 
Ma-ha'la-le-el,s. 
Ma'ha-lath,  s. 
Ma'ha-li,  s. 
Ma-ha-na'im,  s, 
Ma'ha-neh  Dan, 

8. 

Ma'ha-rai,  s. 
Ma-har'bal 
Ma'hath,  s. 
Ma-ha-zi'otli,  8. 
Ma'her     Sha'lal 
Hash  Baz,  8. 
Mah'lah,  8. 
Mah'li,  8. 
Mah'lon,  8. 
Ma'hol,  8. 
Ma'ia 
Mai-an'e-as,  8. 
Ma-ju'ge-na 
Ma'kaz,  8. 
MaTced,  8. 
Mak-he'dah,  s. 
Mak-he'loth,  s. 
Mak'tesh,  s. 
Mal'a-caorMal' 
a-cha 
Mal'a-chi,  s. 
Mal'cham,  s. 
Mal-chi'ah,  s. 
Mal'chi-el,  8. 
Mal'chi-on 
Mal-ehi'ram,  s. 
Mal-chi-shu'ah, 

8. 

Mal'chus 
Ma'le-a 
Ma'le-a-des 
Ma-le-a'tis 
Ma-le'ba 
Mal'e-Iaa 
Mal'e-le-el,  s. 
Ma-le'ne 
Ma-le'os 

Man'a-en,  8. 
Ma-nae'thon 
Ma-na'hath,  s. 
Ma-nas'seh,  8. 
Ma-nas'ses,  s. 
Ma-nas'ta-bal 
Ma-na'tes 
Man'ci-a 
Man-ci'nus 
Man-da'ne 
Man-da'nes 
Man-de'la 
Man-do'ni-us 
Man'dro-cles 
Man-du'bi  i 
Man-du'ri-a 
Ma'neh,  s. 
Man'e-ros 
Man'e-tho 
Ma'ni,  s. 
Ma'ni-a 
Ma-nil'i-us 
Man'i-mi 
Man'li-us 
Ma-no'ah,  s. 
Man-te'um 
Man-thyr'e-a 
Man-ti-ne'a 
Man'ti-neus 
Man-tith'e-us 
Man'tu-a 
Ma'och,  8. 
Ma'on,  8. 
Ma'ra,  8. 
Mar-a-cau'da 
Ma'rah,  s. 
Mar'a-lah,  s. 
Ma-ra-na'tha,  s 
Mar-a-ni'tte 
Mar-a-the'nus 
Mar'a-thon 
Mar'a-thos 
Mar'a-thus 
Mar-cel'la 
Mar-cel-li'nus 
Mar-cel'lus 
Mur'ci-a 
Mar-ci-a'na 
Mar-ci-a-nop'o- 
lis 
Mar-ci-a'nus 
Mar-ci'na 
Mar'ci-on 
Mar'ci-ua 
Mar-co-du'rum 
Mar-com'a-ni 
Mar-co-man'ni 
Mar'di-a 
Mar-do-che'us,8 
Mar'do-nes 
Mar-do'ni-ua 
Ma're-a 
Ma-re-ot'i-cus 
Ma-re-o'tis 
Ma-re'sha,  s. 
Ma-re'shah,  s. 
Mar-ga-ri'ta 
Mar-gi-a'na 
Mar-gin'i-a 
Mar-gi'tes 

Har-tig'e-na 
Har-ti'na 
Har-tin-i-a'nus 
tfar'ti-us 
Vla-rul'lus 
Has'a-loth,  s. 
Vlas'chil,  8, 
Has'cli-on 
Vla'shal,  s. 
Vla-si'as,  8. 
ttas-i-gi'ton 
Mas-i-nis'sa 
Mas'man,  8. 
Mas'pha,  8. 
Vlas-re'kah,  s. 
Mas'sa,  8. 
Mas-sfc-syl'li-i 
Mas'sa-ga 
Mas-sag'e-ta3 
Mas'sah,  8. 
Mas-ai'as,  8. 
Mas'si-cus 
Mas-sil'i-a 
Mas-sy'li 
Mas-syl'i-i 
Mas-tram'e-la 
Ma-su'ri-us 
Mat'a-la 
Math-a-ni'as,  s. 
Ma-thi'on 
Ma-thu'sa-la,  s. 
Ma-ti-e'ni 
Ma-til'i-ca 
Ma-ti'nus 
Ma-tis'co 
Ma-tra'li-a 
Ma'tre-as 
Ma'tred,  s. 
Mat'ri,  s. 
Mat'ro-na     (  a 
river) 
Ma-tro'na 
Mat'tan,  8. 
Mat'ta-nah,  8. 
Mat-ta-ni'ah,  s. 
Mat'ta-tha,  8. 
Mat-ta-thi'as,  8. 
Mat'te-nai,  8. 
Mat'than,  8. 
Mat-tha-ni'as,  s 
Mat'that,  8. 
Mat-the'las,  8. 
Mat'  the  w 
(math'thu),  8. 
Mat-thi'as 
(math4hi'as) 

8. 

Mat-ti'a-ci 
Mat-ti-thi'ah,  s. 
Ma-tu'ce-tffi 
Ma-tu'ta 
Mat-u-ti'nus 
Mau'ri-cus 
Mau-ri-ta'ni-a 
Mau-ru'si-a 
Mau-ru'si-i 
Mau-ao'li 
Mau-so'lus 
Ma-vor'ti-a 
M  ax-en'  ti-us 

VIe-do'a-cus     or 
Me-du'a-ciis 
tfe-do-bith'y-ni 
Me-do-bri'ga 
Me-don'ti-as 
Me-do'res 
Med-u-a'na 
Med'u-li 
Me-dul'li-a 
Med-ul-li'na 
Me-du'sa 
Me  e'da,  8. 
Meg-a-by'zi 
Meg-a-by'zus 
Meg'a-cles 
Me-ga-cli'des 
Me-gse'ra 
Meg'a-le 
Me-ga'le-as 
Meg-a-le'si-a 
Me-ga'li-a 
Meg-a-lop'o-lis 
Meg-a-me'de 
Meg-a-ni'ra 
Meg-a-pen'thes 
Me-gap'o-la 
Meg'a-ra 
Meg'a-reus 
Meg'a-ris 
Me-gar'sus 
Me-gas'the-nes 
Meg-a-ti'chus 
Me-gen'e-tus 
Me-gid'do,  8. 
Me-gid'don,  a. 
Me-gil'la 
Me-gis'ta 
Me-gis'ti-a 
Me-gis'ti-as 
Me-gis'to-cles 
Me-gis-ton'o-ns 
Me  het'a-be-el,*. 
Me-het'a-bel,  s. 
Me-hi'da,  8. 
MeTiir,  s. 
Me-lio'lah,  s. 
Me  hu-ja'el,  s. 
Me-hu'man,  *.-. 
Me-hu'nim,  s. 
Me  Jar'kon,  s. 
Me-ko'nah,  *. 
Me-lse'nee 
Mel-am-pe'a 
Me-lam'piis 
Mel-am-py'gus 
Mel-an-chai'tes 
Mel-an-chlae'iii 
Me-lan'chrus 
Mel'a-ne 
Mel-a-ne'is 
Mel'a-ne  us 
Me-la'ni-a 
Me-la'ni-on 
Mel-a-nip'pe 
Mel-a-nip'pi-des 
Mel-a-nip'pus 
Mel-a-no'j'iis 
Mel-a  nos'y-ri 
Me-lau'thfus 
Mel-an'thi-i 
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Me-lan'thi-us 

Me'rab,  s. 

Me-ti'ta 

Mir-o-bri'ga 

Mon-o-dac'ty-lus 

My-o-ne'sus 

Na-pa'ta 

XTec-ta-ne'lms 

Me-lan'tho 

Me-ra'iah,  *. 

Me'ti-us 

Mis'a-el,  s. 

Mou'o-dus 

My-o'ni-a 

Xa-jie'gus 

and  Xec-tan'- 

Me-laii'thua 

Me-ra'ioth,  .v. 

Me-toe'ci-a 

r-nea 

Mo-nce'cus 

Myr'a-ces 

Xaph'i-lus 

a-bis 

Mel  a-ti'ah,  8. 

Me'ran,  a. 

Me-to'pe 

Mis'ce-ra 

Mo-no'Ie-us 

Myr-ci'nus 

Na'phish,  s. 

X'ec-ti-be'res 

M«l'chi.  s. 

Me-ra'ri  or  Mer'- 

Met'o-res 

Mi-se'num 

M'l-ims'ce-H 

Myr'ge-taj 

Naph'i-si,  s. 

Ne-cys'i-a 

Mel-chi'ah,  .-•. 

a-ri,  g. 

Met-ra-gyr'te 

Mi-se'nua 

Mon-ta'nua 

My-ri'ca 

N'apli'ta-li,  s. 

Xed-a-bi'ah,  s. 

Mel-ehi'as,  *. 

Me-ra-tha'im,  s. 

ile'tras 

Mis  i;ab,  *. 

Mon'y-ehus 

My-rt'ce 

Naph'tbar,  ». 

Xed-i-na'tes 

Mel'chi-el,  s. 

Mer-ca'tor 

ile-tro'a 

Miage'tea 

M^on'y-raua 

My-ri'na 

Naph-tu'hiin,  a-. 

Xe-e-mi'as,  n. 

Mel-chia'e-dec,s. 

Mer-ce-di'nus 

Me-tro'bi-ua 

Mis-^oni'e-na; 

Mo-o-si'as,  8. 

Myr*i-nus 

Na-jii'tae 

Xeg'i-noth,  s. 

Mel-chi-shu'a,  s. 

Mer-cu-ri'o-lus 

Met'ro-cles 

Mi'sha-el,  s. 

Mop'si-uni 

Myr-i-oii'y-ina 

.\,ii-l>o'na 

X'e-he-mi'ali,  *. 

Mel-cuiz'e-dek, 

Mer-cu'ri-us 

Met-ro-cti'des 

Mi'shal,  «. 

Mop-ao'pi-a 

Myr-le'a 

Nar-bo-nen'sis 

Xe-be-nii'as,  s. 

s. 

Me'red,  8. 

Met-ro-do'rus 

M^i'siiam,  8. 

Mop'ao-pus 

Myr-mec'i-des 

Nar-cae'us 

Ne'hi-loth,  *. 

Me'le-a.  s. 

Me-re'moth,  s. 

Me-trod'o-tus 

Mi'ahe-al,  s. 

Mop-su-cre'ne 

Myr-me'ci-um 

Xar-ce'a 

X'e'hum,  8. 

Me-le-a'ger 

Me'res.  s. 

Me-troph'a-uea 

Mish'nia,  8. 

Mop-su-es'ti-a 

Myr-mid'o-ne 

Xar-cis'sus 

Xe-hush'ta.  s. 

Me-le-ag'ri-des 

Mer'i-bah,  s. 

Me-tro'um 

Mish-man'nah,.s". 

Moi-'de-cai,  s. 

Myr-mid'o-nes 

Xai  V'a-ra 

X'e-hush'tau,  «. 

Me'lech,  *. 

Me-rih-ba'al,  «. 

Met'ti-us 

Mish'ra-ite,  «. 

Mo'reh,  s. 

Myr'o-clea 

Xa-ris'ci 

Xe-i'el,  8. 

Mel-e-de'mus 

Me-ri'o-nes 

Me-tu'lum 

ili-sith'e-us 

Mo-resh'eth 

My-ro-ni  a'nus 

Nar'ni-a 

Xe'ia 

Mel-e-aan'der 

Mer'me-ros 

Me-u'nim,  s. 

Mis'par,  *. 

Gath,  s. 

My-ron'i-des 

Nar-the'cis 

Xe-i'tie 

Mel-e-sig'e-nes 

Mer'me-rus 

Me-va'ni-a 

Mis'pe-reth,  *t. 

Mor-gen'ti-a 

My-n/nus 

Na-ryc'i-a 

Xe'keb,  8. 

Mel'e-te 

Merm'na-dfe 

Mev-a-ni'o-la 

Mis-re'photh 

Mor-ge'tes 

M^yr'rhi-nus 

Nas'a-nion 

Xe-ko'da,  s. 

Me-le'tus 

Me/mo-das 

Mez'a-hab,  *. 

Ma'im,  *. 

Mo-ri'iih,  «. 

Myr'ai-lus 

Naa-a-nio'nes 

Xe'leus 

Me'li-a 

Me-ro'dach,  «. 

Me-zen'ti-us 

Mis'sa-bib,  «. 

Mor-i-me'ne 

Myi-'si-nus 

Xas'bas,  s. 

Xe-li'des 

Me-lib'o-cus 

Me-ro'dachBal'- 

Mi-a-co'rus 

Mia-u-la'ni 

Mor'i-ni 

Myr'ta-le 

Nas'ci-o 

Xe'me-a 

Mel-i-bce'a 

a-dan,  s. 

M  i  .1   H!i:i.  8. 

Mitb'cali,  *. 

Mor-i-tas'gus 

Myr'te-a 

Xa'shon,  *. 

Xem'e-sa 

Mel-i-bce'us 

Mer'o-e 

Mib'har,  8. 

Mith-ra-da'tes 

Mo'ri-us 

Myr'ti-lua 

Na-si'ca 

X'e-nie-si-a'nus 

Mel'i-ca,  8. 

Me'rom,  *. 

Mib'aam,  s. 

Mi-thre'nes 

Mor'pheus 

Myr-to'um  Ma'- 

Na-sid-i-e'nua 

Xein'e-ais 

Mel-i-cer'ta 

Mer'o-pe 

Mib'zar,  g. 

Mith-ri-da'tes 

Mo-ru'ni 

re 

Na-sid'i-us 

X'e-mea-tri'nu3 

Mel'i-chus 

Mer'o-pea 

Mi'cah,  s. 

Mith-ro-bar-za' 

Moa'chi-on 

Myr-tun'ti-um 

Na'sith,  s. 

Xeni'e-tis 

Me'li-e 

Mer'o-pia 

Mi-ca'i:ih,  a. 

DM 

Moa-cho-pu'lus 

Myr-tu'sa 

Na'ai-um 

X'e-me'us 

Mel-i-gu'nis 

Me'roz,  s. 

Mic-co-tro'gus 

Mit-y-le'n» 

Mo-sel'la 

My-scel'lus 

Na'aor,  s. 

X"em-i-si'a-ci 

Me-li'na 

Mer'u-la 

Mi-ce'a 

Mit-y-le'ne 

Mo-se'ra,  a. 

Mys'i-a 

Na-ta'li-a 

X'em-o-ra'li-a 

Mel'i-se 

Mer-u-li'nus 

Mi-ce'lae 

Mi'tys 

Mo-se'roth,  «. 

My-so-ma-ced'o- 

N'a-ta'lis 

XTe-mos'sus 

Me-lis'sa 

Me'ruth,  s. 

Mi'cha,  s. 

Mi-zaa'i 

Mo'ses  («  as  2),  #. 

nea 

Na'than,  *. 

X'e-nm'el,  8. 

Me-lis'seus 

Me-sa'pi-a 

Mi'cha-el,  «. 

Mi'zar,  g. 

Mo-sol'lam,  *. 

My-thop'o-lis 

>'a-than'a-el,  8. 

Ne-o-bu'le 

Me-lis'sus 

Me-sem'bri-a 

Mi'chah,  «. 

Miz'pah,  s. 

Mo-soria-mon,s. 

Myt-i-le'ne 

Na-tha-ni'as,  s. 

Xe-o-cses-a-re'a 

Mel'i-ta  or  Mel'- 

Me-se'ne 

Mi-cha'iah,  s. 

Miz'peh,  s. 

Mos-te'ni 

M/us 

Na'  than     Me'- 

(ga&z) 

i-te 

Me'sha,  *. 

Mi'chal,  ». 

Miz-ra'im,  «. 

Mo-sycb'lus 

lech,  g. 

Xe-och'a-bis 

Mel-i-te'a 

Me'shach,  a. 

Mi-che'as,  s. 

Miz'zah,  a. 

Mos-y-nje'ci 

Nau-bol'i-des 

Xe'o-clea 

Mel-i-te'na 

Me'shech,  s. 

Mich'  mas,  a. 

Mna-aag'o-ras 

Mo-ay'ni 

N. 

Nau-bo'li8 

Xe-o-cli'des 

Mel-i-te'ne 

Me-ahel-e-mi'ah, 

Mich'mash,  8. 

Mna-sal'ces 

Mos-y-nce'ei 

Nau'bo-lua 

Xe-og'e-nes 

Mel'i-to 

g. 

Mich'me-thah,*. 

M^na'ae-as 

Mo-tho'ne 

Na'am,  g. 

Nau'cles 

Xe-o-la'ua 

Mel'i-tus 

Me-shez-a-be'el, 

Mich'ri,  *. 

Mnas'i-cles 

Mo-ti-e'ni 

Na'a-mah,  «. 

Nau-cli'das 

Xe-om'a-gua 

Me'H-us 

s. 

Micb'tam,  8. 

Mna-sil'o-chus 

Mo-tu'ca 

Na'a-man,  s. 

Nau-cli'des 

Xe-o-me'des 

Mel-ix-an'dru3 

Me-shil'le-mith, 

Mi-cip'sa 

Mna-sip'pua 

Mo'ty-a 

Na'a-rah,  s. 

Nau'cra-tta 

Xe-o-me'ni-a 

Me-lob'o-sis 

8. 

Mic'i-te 

Mna-aith'e-ua 

Mo'y-ses 

Na'a-rai,  a. 

Xau'cra-tis 

Xe-om'o-ria 

Mel-pi'a 

Me-ahil'le-moth, 

Mic'y-thus 

Mna'aon,  s. 

Mo'zah,  g. 

Na'a-ran,  g. 

Xau-cy'des 

Ne-on-ti'chos 

Mel-pom'e-ne 

8. 

Mid-a-i'on 

Mna-ay'lua 

Mu-chi-re'sis 

Na'a-rath,  s. 

X'au'lo-cha 

Xe-on-ti'ehus 

Mel'zar,  *. 

Me-sho'bab,  s. 

Mi-da'mua 

Mna-syr'i-um 

Mu-ci-a'nus 

Na'a-shon,  g. 

Xau'lo-chua 

Xe'o-phron 

Me-ma-ce'ni 

Me-shul'lam,  «. 

Mid'diu.  *. 

Mue-mi'um 

Mu'ci-us 

Na-aa'aon,  s. 

Na'um,  s. 

Ne-oph'y-tua 

Mem-bre'sa 

Me-ahul'le-meth 

Mid'e-a  or  Mid- 

Mne-moa'y-ne 

Mu  gi-lo'nea 

Na'a-thua,  8. 

Nau'ma-chus 

Ne-op-tol'e-niua 

Mem'mi-a 

8. 

e'a 

Mne-sar'chua 

Mul'ci-ber 

Na'bal,  «. 

Xau-pac'tus    or 

Xe'o-ria 

Mein'mi-us 

Mes'o-a 

Mid'i-an,  a. 

Mne-aar'e-te 

Mul'vi-us 

Na-ba-ri'as,  g. 

Nau-pac'tuni 

Ne-ot'e-lea 

Mem'no-nes 

Mea-o'ba-ite,  «. 

Mid'i-as 

Mnea-i-bu'lua 

Mum'mi-us 

Nab-ar-za'nea 

Nau-pid'a-me 

Ne-o'the-us 

Mem-non'i-des 

Me-aob'o-a 

Mi'e-za 

Mnes-i-cli'des 

Mu-na'ti-us 

Nab-a-tse'i 

Nau'pli-a 

Xep'e-te 

Mem-no-ni'um 

Mes'o-la 

Mig'dal,  s. 

Mues-i-da'mus 

Mu-ni'tus 

Nab-a-thte'a 

Nau-pli'a-dea 

Nep'e-tus 

Mem-phi'tes 

Mes-o-me'des 

Mig'dol,  «. 

or  Mnes-i-de'- 

Mu-nych'i-a 

Na-ba-the'ans,s. 

Nau'pli-ua 

Ne-pha'li-a 

Mem-phi'  tis 

lles-o-po-ta'mi-a 

Mig'ron,  s. 

mus 

Mup'pira,  «. 

Nab'a-tlies 

Nau-por'tus 

Ne'pheg,  8. 

Me-mu'can,  «. 

Mea-sab'a-tce 

Mi'ja-min,  s. 

51nes-i-la'us 

Mu-rae'na 

Nab-i-a'ni 

Xau-sic'a-a 

Neph'e-le 

Me-na'hem,  s. 

Mes-sa'la 

Mik'loth,  s. 

Mne-sim'a-che 

Mu-re'tua 

Nab-o-co-dros'o- 

Xau-aic'a-e 

Neph-e-le'ia 

Me-nal'caa 

Hes-sa-li'na 

Mik-ne'iah,  s. 

Mne-aim'a-chus 

Mur-gan'ti-a 

rus 

X'au'si-clea 

Neph'e-lia 

Me-nal'ci-daa 

Mes-sa-li'nua 

Mil-a-la'i,  «. 

Mne-aith'e-us 

Mur-ra'nus 

Na'both,  8. 

Nau-sic/ra-te3 

Neph'e-ris 

Men-a-lip'pe 

Mes-aa'na 

Mi-la'ni-OQ 

Mnea'theus 

Mur'ti-a 

Nab-u-cho-don'  - 

Xau-si-cy'des 

Xe'plii,  s. 

Men-a-lip'pua 

Mea-sa'pe-oe 

Mil'cah,  8. 

Mnes'ti-a 

Mi  !-.-;»'  'us 

o-sor,  8. 

Xau-sim'a-che 

Xf'phia,  8. 

Me'nan,  8. 

Mes-aa'pi-a 

Mil'  com,  & 

Mo'ab,  s. 

Mu-sag'e-tes 

Na'chon,  8. 

Nau-sira'e-don 

Ne'phish,  s. 

Me-nan'der 

Mes-aa'pus 

Mil-co'ms 

Mo-a-di'ah,  *. 

Mu-se'a 

Na'chor,  *. 

Nau-sim'e-nes 

Xe-phish'e-aim, 

Men-an-dre'us 

Mea-ae'is 

MMe'ai-a 

Mo-ag'e-tes 

Mu-se'um 

Nac'o-le 

Nau-si-ni'cus 

8, 

Men'a-pi 

Mes-ae'ne  or 

Mi-le'si-i 

Mo-a-pber'nes 

Mu'shi,  s. 

Nac-o-le'a 

Nau-sith'o-e 

Xeph'tha-li,  «. 

Me-na'pi-i 

Mea-se'na 

Mi-le'si-UB 

Moch'mur,  s. 

Mu-so'ni-us 

Xac-o-li'a 

Nau-aith'o-us 

Xeph'tha-lim,  «. 

Men'a-pis 

Mes-ae'ni-a 

Mi-le'tia 

Mo-cor'e-tae 

Mua-te'la 

Nac'o-ne 

Nau'te-les 

Neph-to'ah,  *. 

Men-che'res 

Mes'so-a 

Mi-le'tum,  8. 

Mo-cri'tse 

Mu-te'na 

Na'dab,  s. 

Na've,  s. 

Xe-phu'sim,  s. 

Me'ne,  s. 

Mes-so'gis 

Mi-le'tus 

Mo-des-ti'nu3 

Muth-Iab'ben,  *. 

Na-dab'a-tha,  «. 

Na'vi-ua 

Xe'pi-a 

Men'e-cles 

Met'a-bus 

Mil'i-as 

Mo'di-a 

Mu'thul 

Na-dag'a-ra 

Xaz'a-rene,  8. 

Xe-po-ti-a'nus 

Men-e-cli'des 

Met-a-cli'dea 

Mil'i-chus 

Mo'din,  s. 

Mu'ti-a 

Naj'ni-a 

Naz'a-reth,  s. 

Nep'tha-li,  «. 

Men-e-co'lus 

Met'a-gon 

Mil-i-o'nl-a 

Mod'o-nus 

Mu'ti-la 

Naj'vi-a 

X'az'a-rite,  a. 

Xep'tha-lim,  «. 

Me-nec'ra-tea 

Met-a-go-ni'tia 

Mil-iz-i-ge'ris 

Moe-rag'e-tea 

Mu'ti-na 

Nai'vi-U3 

Ne-ae'ra 

Nep-tu-ni'ne 

Men-e-de'mus 

Me-tam'e-los 

Mil'lo,  *. 

Mee're-as 

Mu'ti-nes 

.Naev'o-lus 

Ne-se'thua 

Nep-tu'ni-um 

Me-neg'e-tas 

Met-a-mor-pho'- 

Mi-lo'ni-us 

Moe'ro-cles 

Mu-ti'ni 

Na-ge'ri 

Xe'ah,  s. 

Xep-tu'nua 

Men-e-la-i'a 

sia 

Mil-ti'a-des 

Moe'si-a 

Mu-ti'nus 

Nag'ge,  8. 

Ne-al'cea 

Ne-pu'ni3 

Men-e-la'us 

Met-a-ni'ra 

Mil'vi-us 

Mo'eth,  g. 

Mu'ti-us 

Na'ha-lal,  s. 

Ne-an-dri'a 

Xe-re'i-dea 

Me-ne'ni-ua 

Met-a-pon-ti'ni 

Mil'y-aa 

Mo-gun'ti-a 

Mu-tu'nus 

Na-ha'li-el,  8. 

XTe-a'nis 

Xe-re'i3   (a    wo- 

Men'e-phron 
Me-nes'theus 

Met-a-pon'tum 

Met-a-pon'tus 

Mi-mal'lo-nea 

Mim-ne'dua 

Mo-gy'ni 
Mo'la-dah,  s. 

Mu-tus'ca 
Myc'a-le 

Na'hal-lal,  s. 
Na'ha-lol,  8. 

X'e-an'thea 
X'e-ap'a-phos 

man) 
Xe're-is   (a    ne- 

Me-nes'thi-ua 

ile-tau'rua 

Mim-ner'mus 

Mo'lech,  8. 

Myc-a-les'sus 

Na'ham,  s. 

Ne-ap'o-lis 

reid) 

Me-nex'e-na 

Me-te'lia 

Min-ci'a-des 

Mo-le'ia 

My-ce'nse 

Na-liam'a-ni,  g. 

Xe-ar'chus 

Ne-re'tam 

Me-nip'pa 

Me-tel'la 

Min'ci-us 

Mo'li,  a. 

My-ce'iie 

Na'ha-rai,  8, 

Ne-a-ri'ah,  g. 

Xe'reus 

Me-nip'pi-des 

Me-tel'li 

Min'da-rua 

Mo-li'a 

My-ce'nia 

Na'ha-ri,  8. 

Ne'bai  or  Neb'a- 

Xer'gal,  *. 

Me-nip'pua 

Met-e-re'a 

Mi-ner'va 

Mo'lid,  8. 

Myc-e-ri'nus 

Na-har'va-li 

1,«. 

Ner'gal  Shar-e'- 

Me'ni-us 

Me-te'rua,  g. 

Min-er-vi'na 

Mo-li'on 

My^i-thus 

Na'hash,  8. 

Ne-ba'ioth,  s. 

zer,  *. 

Men-o-do'rua 

Meth'a-na 

Mi-ni'a-min,  s. 

Mo-li'o-ne 

My'con 

Na'hath,  8. 

Ne-ba']'oth,  *. 

X'e'ri,  8. 

Me-nod'o-tus 

Me-thar'ma 

Min'i-o 

Mo'loch,  *. 

My-co'ni-i 

Nah'bi,  *. 

Ne-bal'lat,  a. 

Ne-ri'ah,  8. 

Me-noe'ceus 

Meth'eg  Am'- 

Min-nae'i 

Mol'o-is 

Myc'o  noa 

Na'hor,  a. 

Ne'bat,  t. 

Xe-ri'as,  8. 

Me-noe'tes 

roah,  s. 

Min'ni,  *. 

Mo-lor'chua 

My-ec'pho-ris 

Nah'shon,  a. 

Ne-bi-o-du'num 

Ne-ri-e'ue 

Men-oe-ti'a-des 

Me-thi'on 

M  in  nitli  ,  8. 

Mo-los'ai 

My-e'nus 

\  :i  lillin.  *. 

.Nr'l.M,  >'. 

Ne-ri'ne 

Me-nce'ti-us 

lle-tho'di-iia 

Mi-no'a 

Mo-los'si-a   or 

Myg'a-le 

Na-i'a-des  or 

Ne-bro'des 

Ne'ri-o 

Me-nog'e-nea 

Me-tho'ne 

Mi-no'  is 

Mo  1  os'a  is 

Myg'do-nes 

Na'ia-des 

Ne-broph'o-ne 

Xer'i-tos 

Me-noph'i-lus 

Meth'o-ra 

Min-o-tau'rus 

Mo-lO8'8U3 

Myg-do'ni-a 

Na'ias 

Xe-broph/o-noa 

Ne'ri-us 

Me-nos-ga'da 

Me-thu'aa-el.  s. 

Min'the 

Mol-pa'di-a 

Myg-don'i-des 

Na'i-cua 

Neb  -  u  -  chad  -      Ne-ro'ni-a 

Men'te-sa 

Me-thu'ae-lah,*. 

Min-tur'iiai 

Mol-y-cre'um 

Myg'do-nis 

Nai'dtia,  s. 

nez'zar,  *.           Ner-to-bri'ga 

Men-ton'o-mon 

Me-thyd'ri-um 

Mi-nu'ti-a 

Mo-lyc'ri-a  or 

Myg'do-nus     or 

Na'in,  8. 

Neb-u-chad-rez'-j  Nei-'u-luin 

Men'to-rea 

Me-thym'na 

Mi-nu'ti-ua 

Mo-ly-cri'a 

Myg-do'uua 

Na'ioth,  s. 

zar,  8. 

Nefvi-i 

Me-nu'thi-as 

Me-ti-a-du'aa 

Min'y-ae 

M^o-ly'rus 

My-i'a-grus 

Na'is 

XTeb-u-shaa'ban  , 

Ne-sie'a 

Me-o'ne-nim,  s. 

Me-til'i-i 

Min'y-aa 

Mo-mem'phia 

My-las'sa  or  My- 

Na-is'sus 

*. 

Ne-si-o'tis 

Me-on'o-thai,  s. 

Me-til'i-ua 

Miph'ka,  8. 

Mo-n£e'aes 

la'sa 

Nam-ne'tes 

Neb-u'zarA'dan, 

Ne-s^pe 

Me-pha'ath,  g. 

Me-ti'o-che 

Mir-a-ces 

Mo-ne'ta 

My-lit'ta 

Na-ne'a.  «. 

8. 

Nea'pe-toa 

Me-phi-bo'sheth 

Me-ti'o-chus 

Mir'e-um 

Mon'i-ma 

Myn'do-nes 

Na-o'mi,  *. 

Xe'cho,  *. 

Nes-ao'nia 

8. 

Me'ti-on 

Mir'i-ara,  *. 

Mon'i-mus 

Myn'i-ro 

Na-pae'se 

Ne-co'dan,  *. 

Xes'to-cles 

Me-phl'tia 

Me-tis'cus 

M  i  l  ;u:t;  8. 

Mon-o-ba'zas 

My'o-nea 

Nap'a-ris 

Ne-crop'o-lia         Nes'to-raa 
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Nes-tor'i-des 

o'e,  s. 

O'bal,  s. 

0-gyg'i-a 

On-o-mas-tor'i- 

)r-i-thy'os 

ix-y-ryn-i'li;'l;c 

'an-iv-to'lua 

Nes-tu'ri-us 

I'-e'iium 

Ob-di'n,  s. 

O-gyg'i-dse 

dcs 

'-ri'ua 

ix-y-ryuVhus 

'a-nar'e-tus 

Ne-than'e-«l,  *-. 

"o'gah,  s. 

)'bed,  «. 

Og'y-ris 

'u-o-mas'tus 

Oi-'me-nos    or 

ix-yth'e-mis 

'an-a-ris'te 

Neth-a-ni  ah,  .s. 

"o'hah,  s. 

O'bed  E'doni,  s. 

O  liiiil,  s. 

^-o-san'der 

Oi-'me-nus 

>'zem,  s. 

';iii-ath-e-naj'a 

Neth'i-nini,  s. 

o-la'nua 

O'beth,  «. 

O'hc-1,  s. 

'-nuy'na-thiid 

Or'nan,  s. 

i-ze'ue 

'an-clise'a     or 

Ne-ti'ni 

om'a-des 

O'bil,  s. 

O'i-cles    or    O'i- 

)-nu'phia 

ir'ne-a 

O-zi'as,  8. 

Pan  -c  ha'  in 

Ne-to'phah,  ••• 

"om-en-ta'nus 

>b'o-ca 

cleus 

I'nua,  s. 

u-'ne-ae 

O-zi'el,  s. 

^in-clie-ui'tis 

Ne-toph'ii-tiii.  *. 

'o-meu'tuiH 

Ob'o-da 

O'i-leua 

i-ny'thes 

ir'neus 

)z'ni,  8. 

>an'cle-oii 

Ne-ver'i-ti 

'o'mi-i 

O'botli,  «. 

Ol'a-mus,  s. 

>-pa'li-a 

Or-ne'us     (Cen- 

iz'o-a 

'iin'da-na 

Ne-zi'uh,  s. 

"fo-mi'on 

Ob'ri-nio 

Ol'a-ne 

i-pel'i-cus 

taur) 

Oz'o-lie  or  Oz'- 

'an'da-rus 

Ne'zili,  n. 

'o'mi-us 

Ob'se-quens 

O-la'nua 

O-phe'as 

ir-ui'thon 

o-li 

lan-da-t:i.'ri-;i 

Nib'huz,  s. 

o-moph'y-Iax 

)-bu'cu-Ui 

Ol-belus 

I'phel,  «. 

ir'ni-tus 

)-zom'e-nc 

*an'da-tes 

Nib'shan,  s. 

Xo-moth'e-toj 

)b-ul-tro'ni-us 

OlTji-a 

O'phe-las 

ir-nyt'i-on 

O-zo'nua 

'an-de'raua 

Ni-cie'a 

Xon-a-cri'na 

O-ca'le-a  or   O- 

Ol'bi-us 

)-phel'tes 

)r-o-an'da 

>-zo'ra,  8. 

'un-di'a 

Ni-ca?n'e-tus 

Non'a-cris        or 

ca'li-a 

O-le'a-rus 

)-phi'a-dea 

Or'o-ba 

'an-di'on 

Ni-cag'o-ras 

Vo-na'cria 

)-ce-an'i-des 

O-len'a-cuin 

)'pbi-as 

)-ro'bi-ae 

'ai)-(li'u-ni> 

Ni-cau'der 

tfo'm-us 

)-ce-an-i'tis 

Ol'e-nos  or  OI'-e- 

)-phi-o'des 

0-ro'bi-i 

P. 

'an-do-chi'uia 

Ni-ca'nor 

?  o'phah,  s. 

O-ce'a-uua 

nus 

)-phi-og'e-nes 

Oi-'o-bis 

'an'do-cus 

Ni-car'chus 

^o'pi-a 

O-ce'lia 

Ol'e-num 

)-phi'on 

0-ro'dea 

Va-rai,  s. 

'an-do'ra 

Ni-car'e-te 

sor-ba'nus 

)-cerius 

Ol'e-rus 

O-phi'o-nes 

0-roe'tes 

'a-ca'ri-us 

'aii-do'rus 

Ni-car'e-tus 

tfo-ric'i-i 

)c'e-lum 

Ol-gas'sys 

)-phi-o'neus 

>-rom'e-don 

^-ca-ti-a'nus 

'an-do'ai-a 

Ni-ca'sis 

ior'i-cum 

O-cha'ri-us 

0-li'a-rus  or  O- 

O-phi-on'i-des 

O-ron'taa 

^-ca'tus 

^an'dro-sos 

Ni-ca'tor 

'ior-thip'pus 

O-chi'el,  8. 

li'a-ros 

O'phir,  s. 

)-rou'tes 

'ac-ci-a'nus 

Vne-as 

Ni-cat'o-ris 

^or'ti-a 

)'chi-nms 

Ol-i-gyrtta 

Oph-i-te'a 

)r-on-te'us 

'ac'ci-ua 

?a-neg'y-ris 

Nic'e-as 

•fos-o-co-mi'iim 

)ch'ro-na 

O-lin'i-ce 

>-phi'tes 

Or-o-pher'ues 

i'a-cho'mi-us 

^an'e-lus 

Ni-ceph'o-ris 

•fos'o-ra 

)ch-y-ro'ma 

O-lin'thus 

O-phi-u'chua 

)-ro'pua 

'a-chym'e-res 

?a-neph'y-sia 

Nic-e-pho'ri-nm 

Nos'ti-mus 

O-ci-de'lus,  8. 

01-i-ai'po,    Ol-i- 

O'phi-us 

^o-sa 

^-chy'nus 

i^an'e-roa 

Nic-e-pho'ri-us 
Ni-ceph'o-rus 

tfo'thua 
^o-ti'um 

)c'i-na,  8. 
)-co'lum 

sip'po    or   (J- 
lys'si-po 

0-phi-u'sa 
)-phlo'ne8 

)-ro'si-us 
)-ros'pe-da 

*a-ci-a'nua 
'a-co'ui-us 

?an-gee'us 
?au-hel-le'nes 

Ni-cer'a-tus 

•Jo-va'ri-a 

)c'ran,  8. 

01-i-tin'gi 

Oph'ni,  8. 

Or'pah,  s. 

'ac'o-rua 

^an-i-ge'ris 

Nic'e-roa 

No-va'tus 

)'cre-a 

Oi'i-vet,  s. 

Oph'rah,  s. 

Or'pheus 

:*ac-to'lus 

?au-i-o'nea 

Ni-ce'tas 
Nic-e-te'ri-a 

sTov-em-pa'tfi 
Xov-em-pop'u- 

)-cric'o-la 
)-cric'u-lum 

O-li'zon 
Ol'li-us 

Oph-ry-ne'um 
Op'i-ci 

Or-phi-tus 
)iyse-as 

Jac'ty-as 
:'ac'ty-e 

Pan-i-o'ni-uiu 
Pan'nag,  *. 

Nic'i-as 

lis 

)-crid'i-ou 

Ol-lov-i-co 

0-pig'e-na 

)r-sed'i-ce 

Pa-cu'vi-us 

Pan'no-na 

Ni-cip'pe 

^o  vem'si-les 

>-cris'i-a 

Ol'mi-se 

0-pil'i-us 

Or-se'ia 

?a-das'i 

Pan'no-nes 

Ni-cip'pus 
Nic-o-bu'lus 

tfo-ve'si-um 
^o-vi-o-du'nuui 

)c-ta'vi-a 
)c-ta-vi-a'nus 

Ol'mi-ua 
Ol-mo'nea 

)-pim-i-a'nua 
0-pim'i-us 

Or-sil'lus 
)r-airo-chus 

[•a'dan,  s. 
Pa'dan  A'iam,5. 

Pan-no'ni-a 
Pan-om-phte'us 

Ni-coch'a-res 

io-vi-om'a-gum 

)c-ta'vi-us 

Ol'o-crua 

Op-is-thoc'o-ma; 

)r-sim'e-nes 

Pa'don,  8. 

Pan'o-pe  or  Pan- 

Nic-o-char'i-te 
Nic'o-cles 
Ni-coc'ra-tes 
Ni-co'cre-on 
Nic-o-da'mus 
Nic-o-de'mus 
Nic-o-do'rus 
Ni-cod'ro-mua 
Nic-o-la'i-taus,«. 
Nic'o-Ias,  *. 
Nic-o-la'us 
Ni-cole-os 
Ni-com'a-cha 

^o-vi-om'a-gua 
•Jo'vi-us 
'Tov-o-co'muni 
sTo-vom'a-gus 
^u-ce'ri-a 
'fu-ith'o-nes 
^u-ma'na 
•fu-man'ti-a 
^u-man-ti'n;i 
Su-man-ti'nus 
*Iu-ma'nus 
fu-me'ni-a 
^u-me'ui-us 

^c-to-ge'sa 
3c-tol'o-phum 
O-cy'a-le 
D-cy'a-lus 
)-cyp'e-te 
>-cyp'o-de 
O-cyr'o-e 
O-cyth'o-ua 
O'ded,  8. 
3d-e-ua'tus 
O-des'sua 
O-de'um 
Od'i-ce 

Ol'o-lya 
Ol-o-phyx'us 
)l'o-rua 
)-los'so-nes 
3-lyni'pas,  8. 
Ol-ym-pe'ne 
3-lyni'pi-a 
01-ym-pi'a-des 
D-lym'pi-as 
O-lym'pi-cus 
3-lym-pi-e'um 
O-lym-pi-o-do'- 
rus 

Op'i-ter 
Op-i-ter-gi'ni 
O-pi'tea 
3p'o-ia 
O-po'ra 
3p'pi-a 
Op-pi-an'i-cus 
Op-pi-a'nus 
Op-pid'i-us 
3p'pi-ua 
Op-ta'tus 
Op'ti-mus 
0-pun'ti-i 

Or-ain'o-e 
^r-ain'o-me 
Or-sip'pus 
Or'ta-lus 
Or-thaVa 
Or-thag'o-ras 
Oi-'thi-a 
Or-tho-bu'lus 
Or'tho-cles 
Or-thom'e-nes 
Or-tho'ai-a 
Or-tho-si'aa,  s. 
Or-tho'aia 

Pad'u-a 
Pa-du'sa 
Pae-dar'e-tus 
Paen'u-la 
Pse'o-nes 
Paj-o'ui-a 
Pae-on'i-des 
Pa}'o-nia 
Pse'o-plao 
Pse-su'la 
Pag'a-sasorPag'- 
a-sa 
Pag'a-sus 

o-pe'a 
Pa-no'pe-se 
Paii-o-pe'ia 
Pan'o-peua 
Pa-no'pi-on 
Pan'o-pis 
Pa-nop'o-lis 
Pa-nop'tea 
Pa-noi-'mus 
Pan'ta-clea 
Pan-tsen'e-tus 
Pan-tse'uus 
Pan-tag'a-thua 

Ni-com'a-chus 
Nic-o-me'dea 
Nic-o-me-di'a  or 
Nic-o-me-de'a 
Ni-com'e-nes 
Ni-con'o-e 
Ni-coph'a-nes 
Nic-o-phe'uius 
Nic'o-phron 
Ni-cop'o-lis 
Ni-cos'tra-ta 
Ni-cos'tra-tus 
Nic-o-te-le'a 
Ni-cot'e-les 
Ni-gid'i-ua 
Ni-gre'tea 
Ni-gri'mus 
Ni-gri'taj 
Nil-a-co'me 
Ni'leus 
Xi-lo'tia 
NMox'e-nus 
Nim'rah,  *. 
Nim'rim,  *. 
Nim'rod,  g. 
Nim'ahi,  «. 
Nin'e-ve,  *. 
Nin'e-veh,  s. 
Nin'i-as 
Nin'o-e 
Nin'y-aa 
NL'o-be 
Ni-phse'us 
Ni-pha'tes 
Ni'reua 
Ni-ase'a 
Ni'san,  a. 
Ni-ae'ia 
Nia-i-be'ni 
Nia'i-bis 
Ni-ao'pe 
Nia'roch,  s. 
Ni'sua 
Ni-ay'rus 
Ni-te'tia 
Nit-i-ob'ri-gea 
Ni-to'cria 
Nit'ri-a 
Ni-va'ri-a 
No-a-di'ah,  s. 
No'ah,  *. 
No  A'mon,  s. 
No'bah,  *. 
Noc-ti-lu'ca 
No'dab,  s. 
No-di'nus 

Nu-me'ri-a 
^u-me-ri-a'nus 
tfu-me'ri-ua 
S'u-mic'i-ua 
S'u-mi'cus 
S"u'mi-da 
S^u'mi-daa 
Nu-mid'i-a 
Nu-mid'i-ua 
Nu-mis'i-ua 
Nu-mis'tro 
Nu'mi-tor 
Nu-mi-to'ri-us 
Nu-mo'ni  us 
Nun'di-na 
Nu'ro-li 
Nui-'si-a 
Nu'tri-a 
Nyc-te'iB 
Nyc-te'li-a 
Nyc-te'li-  us 
Nyc'teus 
Nyc-tim'e-ne 
Nyc'ti-raus 
Nyg-dos'o-ra 
Nym-bffi'nm 
Nym-ph«'um 
Nym'phi-cus 
Nym-phid'i-us 
Nym-plio-do'ru 
Nym-phod'o-tu 
Nym-phom'a- 
iiea 
Nyp'si-us 
Ny-aie'us 
Ny-aa'is 
Ny-ae'is 
Ny-se'um 
Ny'seua 
Ny-ai'a-des 
Nys'i-aa 
Ny-si'ros 
Nys'i-us 

0. 

O'a-nus 
O-a'ri-on 
O-ar'sea 
O'a-rus 
O'a-ses 
O'a-sis  or  0-a's 
O-ax'es 
O-ax'us 
O-ba-di'ah,  s. 

O-di'tes 
0-do'a-cerorOd- 
o-a'cer 
O-do'ca 
O-dol'lara,  8. 
Od-o-man'tes 
Od'o-nes 
OJ'ry-sse 
Od-ys-se'a 
Od-ys-se'um 
O-dys'seus 
(E-ag'rus  or  W- 
a-grus 
ffl-an'thse 
(E-an-the'a      tii 
CE-an-thi'a 
(E-ba'li-a 
ffi-bal'i-des 
fflb'a-lua 
(Eb'a-res 
(E-bo'taa 
(E-cha'li-a 
CE'cleua 
CE-cli'dea 
(Ec-u-me'ni-us 
(Ed-i-po'di-a 
(Ed-i-po-di'oa 
CEd'i-pua 
ffi-nan'thes 
(E-ne-o'ne 
(E'neus 
(£'ni-as 
(E-ni'dea 
CEn'o-e 
(E-nom'a-us 
(E-no'na 
ffi-no'ne 
CE-no'pi-a 
(E-nop'i-des 
(E-no'pi-oii 
(E-no'tri 
(E-no'tri-a 
ffi-not'ri-cies 
CE-not'ro-pie 
(E-no'trus 
(E-nu'sse 
(E-o'nus 
O-er'o-e 
CEt'y-lus 
O-fel'lua 
OgVmua 
Og'e-nos 
()-go'a 
O-gul'ni-ua 
O-gy'ges   or   O 
gy'gua 

0  -  lym  -  pi  -o-ni' 
cea 
0-lym'pi-us 
0-lym'pus 
01-ym-pu'aa 
0-lyn'thua 
Om-a-e'rus,  s. 
O-ma'di-us 
O-ma'na 
O'mar,  s. 
0-ma'ri-us 
Om'bri-ci 
Om'bri-us 
Om-bro'nes 
O'me-ga,  s. 
O'mi-as 
Om'o-le 
Om-o-pha'gi  a 
Om'pha-ce 
Om'pha-le 
Om-phali-ou 
Om'pha-los 
Om'ri,  s. 
0-nse'um 
O'nam,  s. 
O'nan,  8. 
0-na'tas 
On-ce'um 
On-ches'tus 
On'cho-e 
0-ne-a'ta3 
O-ne'sas 
On-e-sic'ri-tus 
0-nes-i-do'ra 
On-e-sig'e-nes 
O-nea'i-mus 
0-nes'i-mus,  s. 
On-e-aiph'o- 
rus,  8. 
On-e-sip'pus 
0-ne'sus 
0-ne'tes 
O-ne'tor 
On-e-tor'i-des 
0-ne'um 
O-ni'a-res,  8. 
O-ni'as,  s. 
O-ni'on 
0-ni'um 
O'no,  8. 
On'o-ba 
On-o-cho'nus 
On'o-gla 
On-o-mac'ri- 
tua 
On-0-mar'cllus 

0-ras'a 
O-ra'ta 
Or'a-tha 
Or-be'lua 
Or-bi-a'na 
Or-bil'i-us 
Or-bi-ta'na 
Or-bo'na 
Or'ca-des 
Or'ce-lis 
O/cha-mus 
Or-che'ni 
Or-chis-te'ne 
Or-chom'e-nos 
Or-chom'e-nu 
or  Or-chom'e 
num 
Or-des'sus 
Or-do-vi'ces 
0-re'a-des 
O're-aa 
O'reb,  8. 
O'ren,  s. 
O're-os 
Or-e-ait'ro-phus 
O-res'tai 
O-rea'tes 
O-res-te'um 
Or-es-ti'd» 
Or-es-ti'des 
Or-es-til'la 
Or'e-ta? 
Or-e-ta'ni 
Or-e-til'i-a 
O-re'tum 
O're-us 
Or'ga-na 
Or-ges'sum 
Or-get'o-rix 
Or-gom'e-ne 
0-rib'a-sua 
Ort-cos 
Ort-cum  or  Oi 
i-cus 
O'ri-ens 
0-rig'e-nea 
0-ri'go 
0-ri'ne 
O-ri'nus 
0-ri-ob'a-tea 
0-ri'on 
O-ris'sus 
Or-i-sulla   Lh 
i-a 
0-ri'tte 
0-rith-y'ia 

Or-thu'ra 
Or-to'na 
Or-tyg'i-a 
O-sa'ces 
O-sa'ias,  ». 
Os-cho-pho'ri-a 
Os'dro-ea 
O-se'a,  8. 
O-se'as,  s. 
O-se'e,  s. 
0-ae-ri-a'tes 
O-she'a,  «. 
O-ain'i-us 
O-si'ris 
0-sia'mi-i 
Oa'mi-da 
Oa'pha-gua 
Os-qui-da'tea 
Oa-rho-e'ne 
Oa-si-pag'i-na 
Oa-sou'o-ba 
Oa-te-o'dea 
Os'ti-a 
Os-ti-o'nes 
Os-to'ri-ua 
Os-tra-ci'na 
Oa-trog'o-thi 
Os-y-man'dy-us 
Ot-a-cil'i-us 
O-ta-di'ni 
Oth'ma-rua 
Oth'ni,  s. 
Oth'ni-el,  8. 
Oth-o-ni'aa,  8. 
O-thro'nus 
0-thry'a-des 
Oth-ry-o'neus 
O-thrya'i-us 
0-tre'ra 
O'treua 
Ot-ryn-ti'dea 
Ot-to-roc'0-r* 
O-vid'i-us 
O-vin'i-us 
Ox-ar'tes 
Ox-a'thres 
Ox-i'se 
Ox-id'a-tes 
Ox'i-nes 
Ox-i'o-nffl 
Ox-y'a-res 
Ox-y-ar'tea 
Ox'y-lus 
Ox-y-ne'a 
Ox-y-o'pum 
Ox-yp'o-rua 

Pa-gi'el,  *. 
Pa'grce 
1'a'hathMo'ab,* 
Pa'i,  *. 
Pa-laj'a 
Pa-laj-ap'o-lis 
Pa-lseb'y-blua 
Pa-lse'mou 
Pa-la>p'a-phos 
Pa-lse-phar-sa' 
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Pa-laeph'a-tus 
Pa-loep'o-lia 
Pa-leea'te 
Pal-aes-ti'na 
Pa-lset'y-rus 
Pa'lal,  *. 
Pal-a-me'des 
Pal-a-ti'nus 
Pa-le'a 
Pal-es-ti'na,  s. 
Pal-fu'ri-ua 
Pal-i-both'ra   o 
Pal-im-both 
ra 
Pa-li'ce 
Pa-li'ci 
Pal-i-co'nmi 
Pa-lin'dro-mos 
Pal-i-nu'rus 
Pa-li-u'rua 
Pal-lac'o-pas 
Pal'la-dea 
Pal-la'di-um 
Pal-la'di-ua 
Pal-lan-te'um 
Pal-lan'ti-as 
Pal-le'ne 
Pal'lu,  s. 
Pal-ma'ri-a 
Pal-my'ra 
Pal-my-re'iii 
Pal'ti,  s. 
Pal'ti-el,  *. 
Pal-um-bi'num 
Pa-mi'sus 
Pam'me-nea 
Pani-mer'o-pe 
Pam'phi-lus 
Pam-phy'lse 
Pam-phyl'i-a 
Pam-plty'lia 
Pam-phy'lus 
Pan-a-ce'a 
Pan-Be'nua 
Pa-uaj'ti-ua 

Pan-ta'gi-a 
Pan-  tag-no  'tus 
Pan-ta'le-on 
Pan-tau'ohus 
Pan'teus 
Pan-the'a 
Pan  'the  -on    or 
Pan-  the'  on 
Pan'thi-dea 
Pan-tho'i-des 
Pan'tho-us 
Pan-ti  -c  a-pa;'  um 
Pan-tiu'a-pea 
Pan-til'i-us 
Pan-tol'a-bus 
Pa-ny'a-sis 
Pa-pae'ua 
Pa-pha'ges 
Pa'phi-a 
Pa'phi-i 
Paph'Ia-gon 
Paph-lag'o-nea 
Paph-la-go'ni-a 
Pa-pi-a'nus 
Pa'pi-as 
Pa-pin-i-a'nus 
Pa-pin'i-us 
Pa-pir'i-a 
Pa-pir'i-us 
Pa-pre'rais 
Pa-pyr'i-ua 
Par-a-bys'ton 
Par-a-che-lo'ia 
Par-a-chel-o-i'- 

ta 

Par-a-cle'tus 
Pa-rac'ly-tus 
Par'a-da 
Par-a-di'sua 
Pa-raet'a-ca; 
Par-a;-to'ni-i 
Par-ae-to'ni-um 
Pa'rah,  *. 
Par-a-la'is 
Par'a-li 
Pai^a-lus 
Pa-rain'o-ne 
Pa'  ran,  *. 
Par-a-pi-o'ta; 
Par-a-po-ta'uii-a 
Par'bar,  *. 
Par'do-caa 
Pa-re'  a 
Par'e-dri 
Pa-rem'bo-le 
Pa-re'  mis 
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Pd-ris'a-des 

Pe'kod,  s. 

Per-i-e-ge'tes 

Phala-ris 

I'hil/e-seth,  8. 

Pliiu'e-as,  8. 

Phyt'e-um 

Pla  na'si 

Pa-ris'i-i 
Pa'ri-um 

Pe-la'gi-us 
Pel'a-gon 

Per-i-e'rea 
Pe-rig'e-nea 

Phal-da'iua,  s. 
Pha'le-aa 

Phi-ce'on 
Phi'chol,  8. 

Phin'e-es,  8. 
Phi'ne-has,  it. 

I'liy\'i-um 
Pi-a'li-a 

Plan-ci'na 
Pla-tffi'a 

Pur-  mash'  ta,  s. 

Pe-lag'o-iit's 

Pe-rig'o-ne 

Pha-le'as,  8. 

Phic'o-res 

Phi  ne'um 

Pi'a-sua 

Pla-taj'ac 

Parme-nas 

Pe-la'iah,  8. 

Per-i-la'ua 

Pha'lec,  s. 

Phid'i-as 

Phi'neua 

Pi  Be'aeth,  s. 

Plat'a-ge 

Par-men'i-des 

Pel-a-li  uh,  6'. 

Pe-ril'la 

1'ha'leg,  8. 

Phid'i-le 

Phi-ni'dcs 

Pi-ce'ni 

Plat-a-mo'dea 

Par-me'ui-o 
Par'me-nis 

Pe-lar-ge 
Pe-las'gi 

Pe-rU'lua 

Per-i-me'de 

Pha-le'reus 
Pha  -  le  '  ron    v 

Phi-dip'pi-des 
Phi-dit'i-a 

Pliin'ti-a 
Phin'ti-as 

Pi-cen'ti-a 
Pic-en-ti'ui 

Pla-ta'ni-us 

Pla  t'il-lluS 

Par'me-non 

Pe-las'gi-a 

Per-i-me'la 

Pha-le'rum 

Phi-do'las 

Phi'son,  s. 

Pi-ce'num 

Pla-te'a 

Par'nach,  s. 

Pe-las-gi-o'tia 

Per-i-me'Ie 

Plia-le'rua 

Pliid-o-la'ua 

Phleg'e-thon 

Pic-tu'vi 

Pla-ton'i-ci 

Par-nas'sus 

Pe-las'gua 

Per-i-mel'i-des 

Phal'lu,  8. 

Phi-do'le-os 

Phle'gon,  s. 

Pic-ta'vi-iuu 

Plau'ti-a 

Par-na'sus 
Par'nath,  s. 

Pel'a-tes 
Fe-la-ti'ah,  *. 

Pe-rin'thua 
Per-i-pa-tet'i-ci 

Pha-lo're 
Phal-o-ri'a  or 

Phid'y-le 
Phig-a-le'a 

Phle'gy-ae 
1'lile'gy-as 

Pic'to-ne- 
Pid'o-cus 

Plau-ti-a'nus 
Pluu-til'la 

Par-nes'sus 

Pe-le'cea 

Pe-rip'a-tus 

Pha-lo'ri-a 

Phle-gy-e'is 

Pi-do'rus 

Plau'ti-us 

Par-o-pam  '  i-sus 

Pe'leg,  8. 

Pe-riph'a-ues 

Phal'ti,  s. 

I'liil-n-derphi-a 

Phli-a'si-a 

Pi-dy'tes 

Plei'a-des 

or     Par-o-pa- 

Pel'e-gon 

Peri-phas 

Plml'ti-el,  s. 

or  Phil-a-del 

Phlyg'o-ne 

Pi'e-lus 

Ple-i'o-ne 

mi'sus 
Pa-ro'pus 

Pe-len'do-nes 

Pe'let,  s. 

Pe-riph'a-tus 
Per-i-phe'mus 

Pha'me-aa 

Pham-e-no'phis 

phi'a 
Phil-a-del'phus 

Pho-be'tor 
Pho-cse'a 

Pi'e-ra 
Pi  -e'ri-a 

Plem-myri-imi 
Plem-naj'ua 

Par-o-re  ia 

Pe'leth,  s. 

Per-i-phe'tea 

Pha-na'cea 

Plii-lai'ni 

Phoc'a-is 

Pi-er'i-des 

P!eu-mox'i-i 

Pa'rosh,  s. 

Pe'leth-ite,  s. 

Per-i-plio-re'tas 

Pha-nae'ua 

Phi  -lie  'us 

Pho'ce-as 

Pi'e-ris 

Par-rha'si-a 

Pel-e-thro'ni-a 

Pe-ris'te-ra 

Pha-nag'o-ra 

Phil-a-le'thes 

Pho'ceus 

Pi'e-rus 

Plex-au're 

Parrha-sis 

Pe'leus 

Pe-ria'the-nes 

Phan-a-roj'a 

Phi-lam'  mon 

Pho'ci-on 

Pi'e-tas 

Plex-ip'pus 

Par-rha'si-ua 

Pe-li'a-des 

Pe-rit'a-uua 

Pha-ua'tes 

Phi-larches,  «. 

Plio-cyli-des 

Pi  Ha-hi'roth,  s 

Pliu'i-as 

Par-shan-da'tha, 

Pe'li-as 

Pe'riz-zite,  8. 

Pha'ni-um 

Phi-larchus 

Phoe'be 

Pi'late,  8. 

Plin-thi'ne      or 

s. 

Pe-li'aa,  s. 

Perme-nas,  8. 

Phan'o-clea 

Phi-lare-tua 

Plice-be'um 

Pi  -la'  t  us 

Plin'thi-ne 

Par-tha-mis'i-ris 

Pe-li'dea 

Per-mes'sus 

Phan-o-de'mus 

Phi-lar'gy-rus 

Phoe-be'us 

I'il  dash,  8. 

Plis-taj'ne-tus 

Par-tha'on 

Pe-lig'ni 

Per-me'sus 

Pha-nod'i-cus 

Phil'e-ae 

Pho3b'i-das 

Pil'e-ha,  *. 

Plis-tarchua 

Par-the'ni-a 

Par-the'ni-aeand 

Pe-lig'mia 

Pel-i-nae'um 

Pero-e 
Per-pen'na 

Pha-nom'a-chus 
Pha-uos'the-nea 

Pliile-us 
Phi-le'bus 

Plioe-big'e-na 
Phce-iii'ce  or 

Pi  le'ser,  s. 
Pi-le'sus 

Plis'the-nea 
Plis-ti'nus 

Par-the'ni-i 

Pe'li-on 

Per-pe-re'ni 

Phan-o-te'a 

Phi-le'mon 

Phce-nic'i-a 

Pil-ne'ser,  s. 

Plis-to'a-nax    or 

Par-the'ni-as 

Pe'li-um 

Perpe-rus 

Phan'o-teus 

Phi  -le'  nor 

Plioe-ni'ces 

Pi-Io'rus 

Plis-to'nax 

Par-then'i-ce 

Pel-la'na 

Per-ran'thes 

Phano'the-a 

Phil'e-ros 

Phce  nic'i-des 

Pil'tai,  s. 

Plis-to-iii'ces 

Par-the'ni-um 

Pel-le'ne 

Per-rhae'bi-a 

Phan'o-tis 

Phi-le'si-as 

Phce-ui'cus 

Pi-lum'nuB 

Plis-to-ni'cus 

Par-the'ni-us 

Par'the-non 

Pel'o-pe 

Pel-o-pe'aorPel- 

Per-sae'us 

Per-ae'a 

Phan-ta'si-a 
Pha-nu'el,  «. 

Phi-Ie'si-ua 
Phil-e-tse'rus 

Phcen-i-cu'sa 
Phce-nis'sa 

Pim-ple'a 
Pim-ple'i-dea  or 

Plis-tox'e-uus 
Plo-the'a 

Par-then-o-pae'- 
us 

o-pi'a 
Pel-o-pe'ia 

Per-se'is 
Per-seph'o-ne 

Pha-rac'i-des 
Phar'a-uim,  s. 

Phi-le'taa 

Phi-le'tes 

Phoe'te-um 
Phol'o-e 

Pini-ple'a-des 
Pin'a-ra 

Plot-i-nop'o-lis 
Plo-ti'iius 

Par-tlien'o-pe 

Pel-o-pe'us 

Per-sep'o-lia 

Pha'ne 

Phi-le'tor 

Pho-mo'tliis 

Pi-na'ri-us 

Plo'ti-us 

Par-thin  i 
Par-thy-e'ne 

Pe-lop'i-das 
Pe-lo'pi-us 

Perseus 
Per-siu'o-us 

Pha'ra-oh    (fa'- 
ro),  «. 

Phi-le'tus 
Phi-leu'me-nos 

Phor-cy'nis 
Pliormi-o 

Pin'a-rus 

Pin'da-rus 

Plu-tarchus 
Plu-to'ni-a 

Partu-la 

Pel-o-pou-ne'aua 

Per-si'nus 

Pha-ras'ma-nea 

Phi-li'ne 

Pho-ro'ueus 

Pin'da-sus 

Plu'vi-us 

Pa-ru'ah,  s. 

Pe-lo'ri-as 

Persi-ua 

Pha-ra-tho'ni,  s 

Phi-lin'na 

Phor-o-ni'dae 

Pin-de-nis'sus 

Plyn-te'ri-a 

Par-va'im,  s. 

Pe-lo'ris 

Perti-nax 

Phar-be'lus 

Phi-li'nus 

Pho-ro'nis 

Pi-ne'tua 

Pneb'e-bia 

Pa-ry'a-dres 

Pe-Io'rum  or  Pe- 

Pe-ru'da,  s. 

Phar-ce'doa 

Phi-lip-pe'i 

Pho'rus,  8. 

Pi'non,  8. 

Pni'geus 

Pa-rys'a-tis 

lo'rus 

Pe-ru'si-a 

Pha'res,  8. 

Phil-ip-pe'us 

Phos'pho-rus 

Pi'o-ne 

Po-blil'i-a 

Pa'aaeh,  a. 

Pa-sarga-das 

Pe-lu-si-o'tes 

Pe-lu'si-um 

Per-u-si'nus 

Pes-cen'ni-us 

Pha'rez,  «. 
Pha-ri'ra,  s. 

Phi-lip'pi 
Phi-lip'pi-des 

Pho-ti'nus 
Pho'ti-us 

Pi-o'ni-a 
Pi'o-nis 

Po-che'reth,  s. 
Pod-a-le'a 

PaaDam'mim,  s. 

Pem'pe-lus 

Pes-si'nua 

Pha-ri'tae 

Phil-ip-pop'o-lis 

Phra-a'tes 

Pi'ra,  8. 

Pod-a-liri-us 

Pa-ae'ah,  s. 

Pem-phre'do 

Pet'a-le 

Pha'ri-us 

Phi-lip'pus 

Phra-at'i-ces 

Pi-rse'ua  or  Pi- 

Po-dar'ce 

Pa'ae-as 

Pe-ne'ia 

Pe-ta'li-se 

Phar-me-cu'sa 

Phi-lis'cua 

Phra-da'tes 

ite'eus 

Po-darces 

Paah'ur,  8. 

Pe-ne'is 

Pet'a-lus 

Phar-na-ba'zus 

Phi-lis'ti-a 

Phra-gan'daj 

Pi'ram,  8. 

Po-da'rea 

Pas'i-cles 

Pe-ne'ius 

Pe-te'li-a 

Phar-na'ce 

Phi-Iis'ti-a,  s. 

Phra-ha'tes 

Pira-thon,  s. 

Po-darge 

Pa-sic'ra-tes 

Pe-nel'e-os 

Pet-e-li'nus 

Phar'na-ces 

Phil-is-ti'des 

Phra-ortes 

Pi-re'ne 

Po-dai^gus 

Paa-i-pe'da 

Pe-nel'o-pe 

Pe'te-on 

Phar-na'ci-a 

Phi-lis'tim,  8. 

Phras'i-cles 

Pi-rith'o-us 

Po-daa'i-mus 

Pa-sipli'a-e 

Pe-nea'ti-ca 

Pe'te-us 

Phar-na-pa'tes 

Phi-lia'tine,  s. 

Phras-i-cli'des 

Pi-ro'mis 

Pcec'i-le 

Pa-siph'i-le 

Pe-ne'tus 

Pe-tha-hi'ah,  8. 

Phar-nas'pes 

Phi-lis'ti-on 

Phras-i-de'mus 

Pir'o-ua 

Pcem'e-nis 

Pa-sith'e-a 

Pe-ne'us 

Pe'thor,  *. 

Phar-nu'chus 

Phi-lis'tua 

Phra-sid'o-tus 

Pi-rus'ta3 

Pocu'i-cus 

Pa-sith'o-e 

Pe-iii'el,  «. 

Pe-thu'el,  s. 

Pha'roah,  8. 

Phil-o-boj-o'tus 

Phras-i-me'de 

Pi  sae'ua 

Pujn'u-lus 

Pa-si  t'i-gris 

Pe-iiin'nah,  s. 

Pe-til'i-a 

Pharpar,  «. 

Phi-loch'o-rua 

Phras'i-niua 

Pi-san'der 

Poe-o'ni-a 

Paa'sa-ron 

Pas-se-ri'nus 

Pe-ni'nus 
Pen-tap'o-lis 

Pe-til'i-us 

Pe-ti'na 

Phar-sali-a 
Phar-sa'lus  or 

Phil'o-cles 
Phil-o-cli'des 

Phrat-a-pher- 
nes 

Pi-sa'nus 
Pi-sa'tes 

Po-go'nus 
Pol-e-moc'ra-tes 

Pas-si-e'nus 

Pen-tap'y-la 

Pet-o-si'ria 

Phar-sa'Ios 

Phi-loc'ra-tea 

Phri-co'nis 

Pi-sau'rus 

Pol'e-mon 

Pat'a-ge 

Pen-te-dac'  ty- 

Pe-to'vi-o 

Pha-ru'si-i 

Phil-oc-te'tes 

Phro-ne'sis 

Pi-ae'nor 

Pol-e-mo'ni-um 

Pat'a-le 

lon 

Pe'tra 

Phary-gae 

Phil-o-cy'prus 

Phron'i-ma 

Pi'seus 

Pol-e-mu'sa 

Pat'a-ra 

Pen'te-le 

Pe-traa'a 

Phas-a-e'lia 

Phil-o-da-me'a 

Phru-gun-di'o- 

Pis'gah,  8. 

Po-le'nor 

Pat'a-reus 

Peu-tel'i-cus 

Pe-tre'ius 

Pha-ae'ah,  s. 

Phil-o-de'mua 

nes 

Pis'i-as 

Po'li-as 

Pat-a-vi'nus 

Pen-the-si-le'a 

Pet-ri-a'na 

Pha-ae'lia 

Phi-lod'i-ce 

Phry'ges 

Pis-i-cli'des 

Po-li-e'um 

Pa-ta'vi-um 

Pen'theus 

Pe-tri'num 

Pha-si-a'na 

Phil-o-do-re'tua 

Phryg^i-a 

Pis'i-d» 

Pu'li-eus 

Pat-e-la'na 

Pa-ter^cu-Ius 

Pen-thi'des 
Pen'thi-lus 

Pe-tro'ni-a 
Pe-tro'ni-us 

Pha'ai-as 
Phas'i-ron,  8. 

Phil-o-du'lua 
Phil-o-la'us 

Phryg'i-us 
Phryn'i-chus 

Pi-sid'i-a 
Pi-sid'i-ce 

Po-li-or-ce'tes 
Po-Iis'ma 

Pa-the'us,  s. 

Pen'thy-lus 

Peu'ce 

Phas'sa-ron,  8. 

Phi-lol'o-gua 

Phryx-on'i-des 

Pia-ia-trat'i-daj 

Po-lis'tra-tus 

Path'ros,  s. 

Pe-nu'el,  8. 

Peu-ced'a-nos 

Phav-o-ri'nus 

Phi-lom'a-che 

Phthi'a 

Pis-ia-trat'i-des 

Pul-i-te'a 

Path-ru'sim,  s. 

Pe'or,  8. 

Peu-ces'tes 

Pha-yl'lus 

Phi-Iom'bro-tu3 

Plitlii-o'tea 

Pi-sis'tra-tus 

Po-li'tea 

Pa-tis'cho-ria 

Pep-a-re'thos 

Peu-ce'ti-a 

Pha-ze'mon 

Phil-o-me'de 

Phthi-o'tia 

Pi'aon,  s. 

Pol-i-to'ri-um 

Pat-i-zi'thes 

Pe-phre'do 

Peu-ce'ti-i 

Phe'be,  s. 

Phil-o-me'des 

Phud  (w  as  in 

Pi-so'nea 

Pol-len'ti-a 

Pa-tro'bi-ua 

Pe-ra)'a 

Peu-ci'ni 

Phe-gae'a 

Phil-o-me'la 

but),  8. 

Pia'pah,  8. 

PoI'li-o 

Pat-ro-cle'a 

Per-ae'thus 

Peu-co-la'us 

Phe'geus 

Phil-o-me'lus 

Phu'rah,  s. 

Pia-u-e'tae 

Pol-Iu'ti-a 

Pa-tro'cles 

Per'a-tus 

Pe-ul'thai,  s. 

Phe'gi-a 

Phi-lom'e-nea 

Phu'rim,  8. 

Pi-auth'ues 

Po-lus'ca 

Pat-ro-cli'des 

Pe-ra'zim,  8. 

Pex-o-do'rus 

Phe'ia 

Phil-o-me'tor 

Phut  (u  aa  in 

Pit'a-ne 

Po-ly-aj-moii'i- 

Pa-tro'clus    or 

Per-co'pe 

Pha'ath  Mo'ab, 

Phel'lo-e 

Phil-o-mu'sus 

but),  s. 

Pi-the'con  Col'- 

des 

Pat'ro-clus 

Per-co'si-a 

i. 

Phe'mi-se 

Phil-o-ni'cus 

Phu'vah,  s. 

poa 

?D-l\'-ic'nii8 

Pa-tul'ci-us 

Per-co'si-ua 

Phac'a-reth,  s. 

Phe'mi-us 

Phi-lon'i-des 

Phy-a'cea 

Pith-e-cu'aa 

Po-ly-a-ra'tus 

Pa'u,  s, 
Pau-li'na 

Per-co'te 
Per-co'tes 

Phaj-a'cea 
Phaa-a'ci-a 

Phe-mon'o-e 
Phen-e-be'this 

Phil-o'nis 
Phi-lon'o-e 

Phyg'e-Ia 
Phy-gel'lua,  s. 

Pith-e-cu'sai 
Pi-the'nor 

Po-ly-ar'chus 
Po-ly-a-re'tus 

Pau-li'nus 
Pau-sa'ni-aa 
Pau'si-as 
Pau-si-li'pon 

Per-dic'cas 
Per-e-gri'nus 
Pe-ren'na 
Pe-ren'nia 

Phaed'i-mus 
Phae'dri-a 
Pha3-mon'o-e 

Phe-ne'um 
Phe-ne'us  (a 
man) 
Phe'ne-us  (a 

Phi-lon'o-me 
Phi-lon'o-mus 
Phi-lop'a-tor 
Phil'o-phron 

Phyl'a  ce 

?hyl-a-ce'is 
Phy-Iac'i-des 
Phyl'a-cus 

Pi-thi'nua 
Pith-o-la'us 
Pi-tho'le-on 
Pi'thom,  s. 

Pol-y-be'tes 
Po-lyb'i-das 
Po-lyb'i-us 
?ol-y-boc'a 

Pau-au-la'ni 
Pe-daj'us 
Ped'a-hel,  *. 

Pe'resh,  s. 
Pe'reua 
Pe'rez,  8. 

Phas-nagfo-re 
Phae-nare-te 
Phae'ne-aa 

lake} 
Phe-ni'ce,  *. 
Phe-ni'ci-a,  8. 

Phil-o-poe'men 
Phi-lop'o-nua 
Phil-o-ro'mua 

Phy-la^chus 
:*hyl-e'i8 
^hy'leus 

Pi-thom'e-re 
Pi'thon,  8. 
Pit'ta-cus 

Pol-y-bo'tea 
?o-lyb'o-tum 
Pol'y-bus 

Pe-dah'zur,  s. 

Perga-ma 

?ha-en'na 

Phe-rae'us 

Phil'o-son 

:*hy-li'de8 

Pit-the'is 

Pol'y-ca'on 

Pe-da'iah,  s. 
Pe-da'ni 

Perga-mum 
Perga-mus 

?ha-en'nus 
?hfe-nom'e-ne 

Phe-rau'lea 
Phe^e-clea 

?hil-o-steph'a- 
nus 

Phyl'i-ra 

3hyl-la'li-a 

Pit'theus 
3it-u-Ia'ni 

Pol-y-carpus 
?ol-y-cas'te 

Pe-da'ni-us 
Ped'a-sa 
Ped'a-aus 
Pe-di-a'uus 
Pe'di-as 
Pe-di-a'ti-a 

Pe-ri-an'der 
Pe-ri-aTchus 
Per-i-boe'a 
Per-i  -bo  'mi-us 
Peri-cles 

Phaj-nom'e-nus 
?ha'e-thon 
?ha-e-thon'ti-as 
?ha-e-thu'sa 
?ha-gi'ta 
?ha'i-nus 

Phei^e-clus 

Phe-rec'ra-tes 
Pher-e-cy'a-dss 
Pher-e-cy'des 
Pher-en-da'tes 
Pher-e-ui'ce 

Phi-los'tra-tus 
?hi-Io'taa 
?hi-lot'e-ra 

^hi-lo'the-a 
?hil-o-the'rU3 
3hi-lo'the-us 

Phyl-le'ia 

'hyl'li-us 
'hyl-lod'o-ce 
'hy-Iom'a-chus 
'hy-lon'o-me 
*hy-roni'a-chus 

?it'y-a 

Pit-y-as'sus 
Pit-y-i'a 
Pit-y-o'des 
;*it-y-o-ne'su8 

Po-lych'a-res 

5ol-y-cle'a 
^ol'y-clea 
?ol-y-cle'tua 
Pol  y-cra-te'a 

Po-lyc'ra-tea 

Pe'di-us 

Pe-gas'i-des 
Peg'a-sis 
Peg'a-sua 

Per-i-cli'dea 
Per-i-cli'tus 
Per-i-clym'e-ne 
Per-i-clym'e  nus 

Phai'sur,  s. 
?hal-a-cri'ne 
:*ha-i?e'cus 
?ha-lae'si-a 

Phe-reph'a-te 
Phe-re'ti-aa 
Pher-e-ti'ma 
Phe-ri'num 

?hil-o-ti'mus 
Phi-lo'tis 
^hi-lox'e-nus 
Phil'y-ra 

Jhy8-ceria 
'hya'co-a 
'hys-i-og-no'- 
mon 

Pit-y-u'sa 
^la-cen'ti-a 
Plac-en-ti'ni 
Pla'ci-a 

3o-lyc'ri-tua 
'ol-yc-te'tus 
5o-lyc'tor 
^ol-y-o'je'nion 

Pe-gu'sa 
Pe'kah,  s. 
Pe-ka-hi'ah,  *. 

Pe-ric'ly-tua 
Per-ic-ti'o-ue 
Pe-ri'da,  s. 

Pha-lan'thu3 
Pha  -  la  '  ra      or 
Phal'a-ra 

Phi'a-le 
Phi-a'li-a 
Phi'a-lus 

3hil-y-re'is 
Phil'y-rea 
Phi-lyri-des 

'hys-sa-de'a 
'hy-tal'i-des 
*hyt'a-lu3 

?la-eid-e-i-a'nus 
Pla-cid'i-a 
Pla-cid'i-us 

^-lyd'a-maa 
3ol-y-dam'na 
Pol-y-dec'tea 
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Pnl-y-deu-ce'a 

P.i.--thu'ini-a 

Pro-so'pis 

Py-re'tus  (Cen- 

Ra'chal, x. 

Hhad-a-man'- 

Ru'di-a) 

Sa-git'ta 

Pol-y-deu'ces 

Pu.>-thu  mi-u.s 

Pros-o-pi'tes 

taur) 

Ra'chel  (ch  as  in 

tlins 

Rn-di'ni 

Sa^-un-ti'nus 

Pol-y-dora 

Post  hu-mus 

Pros-o-pi'tia 

PjVe-tus  (river) 

church),  8. 

Hhail'a-mas 

Huf-n'iius 

Sa-txun'tum  or 

Pol-y-do'rus 

Pos-tu'  mi-us 

Pro-so'pon 

Pyr-go-pol-i-ni'- 

Ra-cil'i-a 

Rhad-a-mis'tus 

Ru-fil'lus 

>a  "llll'tUS 

Pol-y-  gi'  ton 

Post-verta 

Pro-sym'na 

ces 

Ra-cil'i-us 

Rhad'i-ne 

Ru-n'nua 

Sa'is 

Po-lyg'i-um 

Po-tam'i-des 

Pro-tag"  o-ras 

Pyr-got'e-les 

Itail'ilai,  s. 

Hha's'c-na 

Ru'ti-us 

Sa-i'tte 

Pol-yg-no'tus 

Put  a-mon 

Pro'te-as 

Py-ri-phleg'e- 

Rse-sa'ces 

Hhre'te-aj 

Ru'fus,  s. 

.Sal-a-ce'ni 

Po-lyg'o-nus 

Pot'  a-  mil  s 

Pro-tes-i-la'us 

thon 

Ra'gau,  s. 

Rhaa'ti-a 

Ru'gi-i 

Sa-la'ci-a 

Po-ly-hymni-a 

Pii-thi'iius 

Pro'teus 

Py-rip'pe 

Ra'ges,  s. 

Rha-ge'a 

Ru-ha'mah,  s. 

Sal-a-gi'sa 

or  Po-lym'ni-a 

Pot-i-dte'a 

Pro'the-us 

Py-ro'dea 

Ka-mi'el,  s. 

Rham-an  i'ta1 

JIu  mali,  a. 

Sa'lah,  s. 

Pol-y-i'des 

Po-ti'na 

Protli'o-us 

Pyr-o-ge'ri 

JIa'hab,  «. 

Rha-me'lua 

Ru'mi-na  or  Ru- 

Sa-lam-bo-re'a 

Po-ly-i'dus 

Pot'i-phar,  8. 

Prot-i-de'mus 

PyrVis 

Ra'hani,  s. 

Rham-nu'si-a 

mi'na 

Sal-a-mi'na 

Pul-y-la'us 

Pot-i-phe'ra,  8. 

Prot-o-ge-ne'a 

Py-rom'a-chus 

Ra'hel,  s. 

Uhamp-si-m'tus 

Ru-nu'nua 

Sal-a-miu'i-a 

Pol-y-me'de 

IVtit'i-i 

Pro-tog'e-nes 

Pyr'po-le 

Ra'kem,  s. 

Rhaph'a-ne 

Run  ci'na 

Sal'a-mis 

Po-lym'e-don 

Po-ti'tus 

Prot-o-ge-ni'a 

Pyr'rhi-as 

Kak'kath,  8. 

Hha-phe'a 

Ru-pil'i-us 

.Sa-la'pi-a  (//•  Sa- 

Pol-y-me'la 

Pot-ni'a-de3 

Prot-o-me-di'a 

Pyr'rhi-uhus 

Rak'kon,  s. 

Rha'ri-us 

Rus'ci-uo 

la'pi-je 

Po-lym'e-nes 

Pot'ui-ae 

Prot-o-me-du'sa 

Pyr'rhi-dtu 

Ra'ma.  s. 

Rhas-cu'po-lis 

Ru-sel'la; 

Sa-lar'i-a 

Pol-y-me'res 

Pot'u-a 

Prot-ry-ge'a 

Pyi'ri-cha 

Ra'mah,  s. 

Khas-cu'po-ris 

Ru-si'na 

Sa-las'si 

Pol  yru-nes'tes 

Prac'ti-us 

Prox'e-uua 

Py-thitJii'e-tus 

Ra-ma-tha'im,s. 

Rha-to'us 

Rus'pi-na 

tSu-la'thi-el,  s. 

Pol-y  m-  lies'  tor 

P  no-  lies'  te 

Pru-den'ti-us 

Py-thag'o-ras 

Ram'a-them,  *. 

Rhed'o-nes 

Rus-pi'num 

Sal'cah,  8. 

Pol-y-ni'cea 

Pi'asii-es-ti'ni 

Prum'ni-des 

Pyth-a-go-re'i 

Ra'math  Le'hi, 

Rhe-gi'ni 

Rus'ti-cus 

Sal'chah,  a. 

Pol-y-ui'cua 

Prse-to'ri-ua 

Pru-sa;'us 

Py-than'ge-lus 

s. 

lllie'jii-um 

Ru-te'ni 

.Sal-ilu'ba 

Po-lyn'o-e 

Praj-tu'ti-um 

Pru-si'a-dea 

Pyth-a-ra'tus 

Ra'math  Miz'- 

Rhe-ue'a 

Ruth  (u  as  in 

Sa-le'ius 

Po-lyu'o-me 

Pra'si-i 

Pru'si-as 

Pyth'e-as 

peh,  s. 

Rhe-o-nii'tres 

truth),  8. 

Sa'lem,  a. 

Pol'y-nus 

Pras'i-nua 

Prym-ne'si-a 

Py'theus 

Ram'e-ses,  e. 

Rhe'sa,  s. 

Ru-the'ui 

Sa-le'ui 

Pol-y-pe'mon 

Pra-taem'e-nes 

Prym-ne'sua 

Pyth'i-a 

Ra-mi'ah,  «. 

Rhea-cu'po-ris 

Ru'ti-la 

Sal-en-ti'ni 

Pol-y-per'chon 

Prat'i-naa 

Pryt'a-ues 

Pyth'i-aa 

Ra-mi'sea 

Rhe-te'nor 

Ru-til'i-ua 

Sa-ler'num 

Pol-y-phe'mus 

Pra-ti'te 

Pryt-a-ne'um 

Pyth'i-on 

Ra'moth  Gil'e- 

Rhet'i-co 

Ru'ti-lus 

Sa'li-a 

Pol-y-phi'des 

Pra-tom'o-lus 

Pryt'a-nia 

Pyth  i-o-ni'ce 

;i<  1.  s. 

Rhe-tog'e-nes 

Ru'tu-ba 

Sa-li-a'ris 

Pol-y-phon'tes 

Prat-o-ni'cns 

Psam'a-the 

Pyth-i-o-ni'ces 

Ra'pha,  s. 

Rhex-e'nor 

Ru'tu-bus 

Sa'li-i 

Pol'y-phron 

Prax-ag'o-ras 

Psam'a-thoa 

Pyth'i-um 

Ra'pha-el,  8. 

Rhex-ib'i-us 

Ru'tu-li 

Sa'lim,  s. 

Pol-y-pi'thes 

Prax'i-as 

Psam-men'i- 

Pyth'i-ua 

Raph'a-im,  s. 

Rhi-a'nua 

Ru'tu-pas 

5a-li'nae 

Pol-y-poa'tes 

Prax-i-bu'Ius 

tus 

Py-thoch'a-ris 

Raph'a-na 

Rhid'a-go 

Ru-tu'pi-a; 

Sal-i-na'tor 

Po-lyp'o-rus 

Prax-id'a-maa 

Psam-met'  i-chus 

Pyth'o-clea 

Ka-pha'ne-ffi 

Ilhi-noc-o-lu'ia 

Ru-tu-pi'nua 

Sa'li-us 

Pol-y  -steph.'  a- 

Prax-id'i-ce 

Pse-bo'a 

Pyth-o-cli'des 

Ra'phon,  s. 

Rhi-o'ne 

Sal  lai,  «. 

nus 

Prax-il'e-os 

Pse-ne'rus 

Pyth-o-de'lus 

Ra'phu,  s. 

Rhi-phse'i 

Sal'lu,  s. 

Po-lys'the-nes 

Prax-in'o-a 

Pseu-do-ce'lia 

Pyth-o-de'mus 

Ras'sis,  s. 

Rhi-phfe'us 

S. 

Sal'lum,  s. 

Po-lys'tra-tus 

Prax-i'nua 

Pseu'do-lus 

Pyth-o-do'rus 

Ra-thu'mus,  s. 

Rho-be'a 

Sal-lu'mus,  s. 

Pol-y-tech'nus 

Prax-iph'a-nes 

Pseu-dop'y-lse 

Py-thod'o-tus 

Ra-tu'me-na 

Rho'da,  s. 

Sab'a-con 

Sal-lus'ti-ua 

Po-ly'tes 

Prax-it'e-les 

Pseu-dos'to-mos 

Py-thog'e-nes 

Rau'ra-ci  or 

Rhod'a-lus 

Sa-bac-tha'ni,  «. 

Sal'ma,  s. 

Pol-y-ti-me'tus 

Prax-ith'e-a 

Psy-cho-man- 

Pyth-o-la'ua 

Rau'ri-ci 

Rhod'a-nus 

Sab-a-di'ba3 

Sal'ma-cia 

Pol-y-ti'mus 

Pre'li-us 

te'um 

Py-tho'nes 

Ra-ven'na 

Rho'di-i 

Sa-bre'i 

Sal'mah,  s. 

Po-lyt'ro-pus 

Pre-u'ge-nea 

Psyt-ta-li'a 

Pyth-o-ni'ce 

Rav-en-na'tes 

Rhod'o-cus,  s. 

Sab-a-ge'na 

Sal-ma-na'sar, 

Po-lyx'e-na 

Prex-as'pes 

Ptar'e-nus 

Py-thon'i-ci 

Re-a'iah,  a. 

Rhod-o-gu'ne 

Sa-ba'oth,  8. 

s. 

Po-lyx'e-nus 

Pri-a-me'is 

Pte-le'a 

Pyth-oni'cus 

Re-a'te 

Khod'o-pe    or 

Sa-ba'ri-a 

Sal'mon,  a. 

Po-lyx'o 

Pri-am'i-dea 

Pte'le-os 

Pyth-o-nia'sa 

Re-bec'ca,  «. 

Rho-do'pis 

Sa'bat,  a. 

Sal-mo'ne 

Pol-y-ze'lus 

Pri'a-mus 

Pte'le-um 

Py-thoph'a-ues 

Re-bek'ah,  s. 

Rhoe-te'um 

Sa-ba'ta 

Sal-mo'neus 

Pom-ax  -ftj'thres 

Pri-a'pua 

Pter'e-laa 

Py-thop'o-lis 

Reb'i-lus 

Rhog'o-nia 

Sab-a-te'aa,  s. 

Sal-mo'nis 

Po-me'ti-aorPo- 

Pri-e'ne 

Pter-e-la'us 

Pyt'ta-lus 

Re'chab,  a. 

Rhom-bi'tes 

Sab-a-te'ua,  s. 

Sal'  m  us 

me'ti-i 

Prim-i-pi'lus 

Pte'ri-a 

Pyx-ag'a-thus 

Re'chab-itea,  8. 

Rhop'a-lus 

Sab-a-ti'nus 

Sal-my-dea'sus 

Po-mo'na 

Pri'o-la 

Pte'ri-on 

Pyx-i-ra'tes 

Re'chah,  8. 

Rho-sa'ces 

Sab'a-tus,  a. 

Sal-o-Uu'ruin 

Pom-pe'ia 

Pri'o-las 

Pte-roph'o-rus 

Pyx-i'tes 

Rec-ti'na 

Rhox-a'ua  or 

Sa-ba'zi-us 

Sal'o-e 

Pom-pe-ia'nus 

Pri-o-no'tus 

Ptoe-o-do'rua 

Re-die'  u-lus 

Rox-a'na 

Sab'  ban,  a. 

Sa'lom,  s. 

Pom-pe'ii 

Pris'ca,  s. 

Ptol-e-der'ma 

Red'o-nea 

Rhox-o-la'ni 

Sab'ba-tha 

Sa-lo'iue 

Pom-pe-i-op'o-lis 

Pris-ci-a'nus 

Ptol-e-mae'um 

Q 

Re-e-la'iah,  s. 

Rhu-te'ui  and 

Sab-ba-the'us,  s. 

Sal'o-mon 

Pom-pe'ius 

Pris-cil'la 

Ptol-e-mse'us 

^t 

Re-el'iaa,  *. 

Ru-the'ni 

Sab-be'  us,  s. 

Sa-lo'na  or   Sa- 

Pom'pe-lon 

Pria-ci'uus 

Ptol-e-ma'is 

Qua-dra'ta 

Re'gem,  s. 

Rhyn'da-cus 

Sab'di,  s. 

lo'iue 

Poru-pil'i-a 

Priv-er-na'tes 

Ptol-e-me'us,  s. 

Quad-ra-til'la 

Re'gem  Melech, 

Rhyt'i-us 

Sa-be'aus,  «. 

Sal-o-ne'a 

Pom-pil'i-us 

Pri-ver'num 

Ptol'i-cua 

Qua-dra'tua 

8. 

Ri'bai,  «. 

Sa-bel'la 

Sal-o-ni'na 

Pom-pis'cus 

Pri-ver'nus 

Pto'ua 

Quad'ri-cepa 

Re-gil'la 

Rib'lah,  8. 

Sa-bel'li 

Sal-o-ni'nus 

Pom-po'ni-a 

Proch'o-rua 

Pu'ah,  s. 

Quad'ri-frona 

Re-gil-la'nus 

Ric'i-mer 

Sa-bel'lus 

Sa-lo'ni-us 

Pom-po'ni-us 

Proch'y-ta 

Pub-lic'i-a 

Qua-ri-a'tea 

Re-gil'lus 

Ilim'mon,  a. 

Sa'bi,  a. 

Sal-pi'nas 

Pom-po-si-a'nus 

Pro-cil'i-us 

Pub-lic'i-us 

CJua'ri-ua 

Re-gi'na 

Rim'mouPa'rez, 

Sa-bid'i-us 

.Sal'pi-on 

Pomp-ti'ua 

Pro-cil'la 

Pub-lic'o-la 

Qui-e'tua 

Re-gi'num 

8. 

Sa'bi-e,  a. 

Sal-ti-e'tse 

Pomp-ti'uus 

Pro-cil'lua 

Pub'li-us 

Quinc-ti-a'nus 

Reg'u-lus 

Rin-gi-be'ri 

Sa-bi'na 

Sal-tu-a'rea 

Pon'ti-a 

Pro-cle'a 

Pu'dens,  s. 

Quinc-til'i-a 

Re-ha-bi'ah,  s. 

Riu'nah,  a. 

Sa-bi'ni 

Sa'lu,  s. 

Pon'ti-cum  Ma'- 

Pro-cli'dea 

Pu-di'ca 

Quinc'ti-us 

Re'hob,  a. 

Ili-o'ne 

Sa-bin-i-a'nus 

Sa'lum,  s. 

re 

Proc-on-ne'sus 

Pul  (u  as  in 

Quin-qua'tri-a 

R*-ho-bo'am,  s. 

Ri-phcc'i 

Sa-bi'nus 

Sal'vi-a 

Pon'ti-cus 

Pro-co'pi-us 

dull),  s. 

Quin-qua'trus 

Re-hoTjoth,  s. 

Ri'phath,  s. 

Sa-bi'ra 

Sal-vid-i-e'nus 

Pon-ti'na 

Pro-crus'tes 

Pul-che'ri-a 

Quin-quen-na'- 

Re'hum,  8. 

Ri-phe'us 

Sab-lo'nes 

Sal'vi-us 

Fon-ti'nus 

Proc'u-la 

Pu'non,  a. 

les 

Re'i,  s. 

Riq-ue-be'lus 

Sa-bo'ci 

Sa'ly-ea 

Pon'ti-us 

Proc-u-le'iua 

Pu-pi-e'nus 

Quin-quev'i-ri 

Re'kem,  a. 

Ris'sah,  a. 

Sab'ra-cffl 

Sam'a-el,  8. 

Pon-tom'e-don 

Proc-u-li'na 

Pu-pin'i-a 

Quin-til'i-a 

Re-ma-li'ah,  «. 

Rith'mah,  a. 

Sab'ra-ta 

Sa-ma'ias,  g. 

Pou-ton'o-us 

Proc'u-lus 

Pu'pi-us 

Quin-til-i-a'nua 

Re'meth,  8. 

Rix'a-mae 

Sa-bri'na 

Sa-ma'ri-a  or 

Pon-to-po-ri'a 
Po-pil'i-ua 
Po-plic'o-la 

Pro'cy-on 
Prod'i-cus 
Prod'ro-mus 

Put(wasin6i/0. 
Pu-te-o-la'ui 

Quin-ti'lis 
Quin-til'i-ua 
Quin-til'la 

Rem'mi-ua 
Rem'mon,  8. 
Rem'mon  Me- 

Rix-am'a-rae 
Riz'pah,  s. 
Ro-bi'gua   or 

Sab'  tab,  a. 

Sab'te-chah,  s. 
Sab'u-la 

Sam-a-ri'a 
Sam-a-ri'ta 
Sam-ar-o-bri'va 

Pop-pae'a 

Pro'e-dri 

Pu-te'o-li 

Quin-til'lus 

tho'ar,  8. 

Ro-bi'go 

Sa-bu'ra 

Sa'me-as 

Pop-pse'ua 
Pop-u-lo'ni-a 
Po'ra-tha,  a. 

Pro-er'na 

Proet'i-des 
Pro-  la'  us 

Pu'ti-el,  s. 

Py-a-nep'si-a 
Pyg'e-la 

Quin'ti-o 
Quin'ti-por 
Quin'ti-us 

Rem'o-ra 
Rem'phan,  *. 
Rem'phis,  *. 

Rob'o-am,  a. 
Rod'a-nim,  8. 
Rod-e-ri'cua 

Sab-u-ra'uus 
Sac'a-das 
Sac-a-pe'ne 

Sa-me'iiis,  «. 
Sa-me'ni 
Sam'gar   Ne'bo, 

Por'ci-a 

Prol'o-chua 

Pyg-maa'i 

Qui-ri'na 

Rem'u-lus 

Ro'ge-lim,  «. 

Sa'car,  «. 

8. 

Por'ci-ua 
Por-do-se-le'ne 
Por-o-se-le'ne 

Prom'a-chus 
Pro-ma'thi-on 
Prom'e-don 

Pyg-mas'on 
Pyg-ma'li-on 
Pyl'a-des 

Quir-i-na'li-a 
Quir-i-na'lis 
Qui-ri'nus 

Re-mu'ri-a 

Rep-en-ti'nus 
Re-pha'el,  a. 

Roh'gah,  8. 
Ro'i-mus,  s. 
Ro-mam'ti   E'- 

Sac-cas-se'ne 
Sac-cas-te'ne 
Sac-che'ni 

Sa'mi,  s. 
Sa'mi-a 
Sa'mis,  a. 

Por'phy-res 
Por-phyr'i-on 
Por-phyr'i-us 
Por-phy-rog-en  - 
ni'tus 
Por'ri-ma 
Por-sen'na      a 
Por'se-na 
Por'ti-us      Fes'- 

Prom-e-nse'a 
Prom'e-nea 
Prom'e-rua 
Pro  -me'  the  us 
Prom-e-thi'a 
Pro-me'thia  and 
Prom-e-thi'des 
Pi'om'e-thus 
Prom'u-lus 

Py-latjm'a-chus 
Py-lsem'e-nes 
Py-lag'o-ne 
Py-lag'o-ras 
Py-la'on 
Py-lar'ge 
Py-lar'tes 
Py-le'ne 
Py-le'nor 

Qui-ri'tes 

E. 

Ra'a-mah,  s. 
Ra-a-mi'ah,  s. 
Ra-am'aea,  8. 
Rab'bah,  a. 

Re'phah,  a. 
Re-pha'iah,  s. 
Re-pha'im,  s. 
Reph'i-dim,  s. 
Re'sen,  *. 
Re'sheph,  8. 
Re-ta'vi 
Re-ti'na 
Re'u.  «. 

zer,  s. 
Ro-ma'ni 
Ro-ma'nus 
Ro-mil'i-us 
Rom'u-la 
Ro-mu'li-da3 
Rom'u-lus 
Ros'ci-ua 
Roa'co-pus 

Sac-cop'o-des 
Sach-a-li'tse 
Sach-a-li'tes 
Sa-cra'ni 
Sa-cra'tor 
Sac'ro-ne 
Sa'cro-vir 
Sad'a-lea 
Sa-da-mi'as,  s. 

Sa'mi-us 
Sam'lah,  a. 
Sam'mus,  a. 
Sam-ni'tse 
Sam'nitea 
Sam'ni-um 
Sam'o-las 
Sa-mo'ni-um 
Sa-mos'a-ta 

tUS,  8. 

Por-tum-na'li-a 
Por-tum'nua 
Por-tu'nus 
Po-sid'e-a 
Po-sid'e-on 
Po-si'des 
Poa-i-de'um 
Po-si'don 
Pos-i-do'ni-a 
Pos-i-do'iii-us 
Po'si-o 
Pos-si-do'ni-um 

Pro-nap'i-des 
Pron'o-e 
Pron'o-mus 
Pron'o-us 
Pron'u-ba 
Pro-per'ti-us 
Pro-phe'ta 
Pro-pcet'i-des 
Pro-pon'tis 
Prop-y-lte'a 
Pros'  do-c  as 
Proa-e-le'ni 
Pru-ser'pi-na 

Pyl'e-ua 
Py-lo'ra 
Pym'a-tus 
Py-rac'mon 
Py-rac'moa 
Py-rsech'mes 
Py-ram'i-des 
Pyr'a-mua 
Pyr'a-sua 
Py-re'i-eua 
Pyr-e-naVi 
Pyr-e-nse'us 
Py-re'ne 

Kab'bath,  s. 
Rab'bi,  a. 
Rab'bith,  «. 
Rab-bo'ni,  «. 
Ra-bii-'i-us 
Rab'mag,  g. 
Rab'aa-ces,  s. 
Rab'aa-ris,  s. 
Rab'sha-keh,  8. 
Rab-u-le'ius 
Ra'ca,  *. 
Ra'cha,  *. 
Ra'chab,  8. 

Reu'ben,  8. 
Re-u-dig^ni 
Re-u'el,  a. 
Re-u'mah,  «. 
Re'zeph,  8. 
Re-zi'a,  s. 
Re'zin,  s. 
Re'zon,  s. 
Rhab'di-um 
Rhab-du'chi 
Rha-ce'lus 
Rha-co'tes 
Rha-co'tis 

Ro'se-a 
Ro-sil'la-nus 
Ros'u-la 
Ro-tom'a-gua 
Rox-a'na 
Rox-o  la'ni 
Ru-bel'li-us 
Ru'bi-con 
Ru-bi  e'nus 
Ru-bi'go 
Ru-bre'nus 
Ru'bri-us 
Ru-ci-na'tes 

Sa'daa,  8, 
Sad-de'us,  s. 
Sad'duc,  *. 
Sad'du-cee,  s. 
Sa'doc,  8. 
Sad'o-cus 
Sa-dy-at'tea 
Sse-gi-me'rus 
Sffit'a-bis 
Sag  a-las'sus 
Sag'a-na 
Sa-gap'o-la 
Sag'a-ris 

Sam-o-thra'ce, 
Sam-o-thra'ca, 
orSam-o-thra'- 
ci-a 
Sam-o-thra'ces 
Sam'o-thrax 
Sam'son,  8. 
Saiii'u-el,  a. 
San-a-bas'sar,  a. 
San-a-bas'sa-rus, 
a. 
Sau'a-sib,  s. 
San-bal'lat,  a. 
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San  -  cho-ni'  a- 

Sat'ra-pes              Seb-en-du'mun      Sep-tem'tri-o 

Sha'veh,  s. 

Sho'bal,  s. 

Si-me'thu3orSy- 

Soph'e-reth,  s. 

thon 

Sat-ra-pi'a 

Seb-en'ny-tus 

Sep-tlm'i-tta 

Sha'veh  Ki-ri-a- 

Sho'bek,  s. 

mu'tbus 

So  plii-a 

Sau'da-cus 

Sat'ri-cuni 

Se-be'this 

St_'p-ti-niu-lc'ius 

tba'im,  s. 

Sho'bi,  s. 

Sim'i  -he 

Si>i»h'i-lua 

San-da-li-n'tis 

Sat'ri-cus 

Se-be'tbus 

Sep'ti-nius 

Sbav'sba,  a. 

Sho'choh,  ft. 

Sim'i-lis 

Su-phi'nus 

San-da'H-um 

Sa-trop'a-CL.i 

Se-be'tos 

>T.J  ua-na 

She'al,  *•. 

shu  ham.  «. 

Sim  'in  i  as 

Stii)]ro-ck's 

San-di'on 

Sat'u-ra 

Se-be'tus 

Seq'ua  ni 

Hhe-al'ti-el,  «. 

Slio'mer,  «. 

Sim'o  ia 

8n  ]»h(nn'c-ne 

San-do'ces 

Sat-u-re'ius 

Se-bi'nus 

Se'rah,  s. 

ISlie-a-ri'ali,  .%-. 

Sho'phach,  ,"•. 

Si'mon,  s. 

Suj)li-o-ni'as,  ,v. 

San-clro-cot'tus 

Sat-ur-ua'li  -a 

Se-bo'sus 

Se-ra'iah,  s. 

fcihe'ar  Ja'shub, 

Sho'phan,  a. 

Si  mon'i-des 

Soph-o-nirt  ha 

San'ga-la 

Sa-tur'ni-a 

Sec'a-cah,  s. 

Se-ra'nus 

8. 

SliO'Shan'niin,  ,sv 

Shn-plie'i-iLS 

Sdjili'ro-na 

San-ga'ri-ua 

Sat-ur-ni'nus 

Sec'e-la 

Ser-a-pe'um 

She'ba,  a. 

Hhu'a,  a. 

Sim'ri,  K. 

S'i-],in'u'iii-a 

San-i-dc'a 

Sa-tur'ni-M.-i 

Sech-e-ni'as,  s. 

Se-ra'pio 

Mif'  bah,  s. 

Shu'ah,  s. 

Sim'u-lua 

Su-]»liron'i-cua 

San'ui-o 

Sa-tur'uus 

Se'chu,  s. 

Sc-i'a  jii-on 

She'bam,  a. 

Shu'al,  .s'. 

M'iny-lua 

Soph-ro-nis'cus 

San-nyr'i-ou 

Sat'y-ri 

Sec-ta'nus 

Se-ru'pia 

She-ba-ni'ab.  --'. 

Shu'ba-el,  a. 

Sim'y-ra 

•So  itliro'ui-us 

San-saii'nah,  s. 

Sat'y-ron 

Se-cuu'dus 

Ser-bo'nis 

Sbeb'a-rim,  a. 

.Sbu'hain,  a. 

Si'nai,  a. 

So-phros'y  lie 

San'to-nes    and 

Sat'y-rud 

Sed-e-ci'as,  s. 

Se'red,  s. 

She'ber,  «. 

Shu'hite,  a. 

Si-ne'ra 

So-pi'thea 

San'to-ni 

Sau-fe'ius 

Se-dig'i-tus 

Se-re'na 

Sheb'na,  s. 

Shu'la-mite,  *. 

Sin'ga-ra 

Sop'o-lis 

Saii-ton'i-uua 

Sau-ui'tee 

Sed-i-ta'iii     01 

Se-re  ni-a'nua 

She-bu'el,  a. 

Sliu'math-ite,  a. 

Sin-gu-lo'nes 

So-rac'tes     and 

Sa-o'ce 

Sau-rom'a-t;H 

Sed-en-ta'ui 

•Se-re'nus 

Sliec-a-ui'ah,  «. 

Shu'nam-ite,  a. 

Bi'nim,  s. 

8n-rac'te 

Sa-oc'o-ras 

Sav'a-ran,  s. 

Se-du'ni 

Ser-ges'tns 

Sbech-a-ni'ali,  a. 

Slm'neni,  .--. 

Sin'ite,  a. 

So-ra'uus 

Sa-o'tes 

Sa-vi'aa,  s. 

Se-du'si-i 

Ser'gi-a 

Sbe'chem,  a. 

Sliu'ni,  s. 

Sin  iia-rL-,s 

Sor'di-ce 

Sa-o'tis 

Sav-in-ca'tes 

Se-ges'a-ma 

Ser'gi-ua 

She-dtj'ur,  *. 

Shu'phani,  a. 

Sin'u-e 

So'rek,  s. 

Sa-pte'i    or    -a 

Sa-vo'na 

Se-gea'ta 

Sert-eua 

She-lia-ri'ab,  a. 

Shup'piiu,  ^-. 

Si-no'pe 

So  rit'i-a 

]'ll.r  1 

Sax'o-nes 

Se-ges'tes 

Se-ri'phus 

She'Iah.  a. 

Shu'shan,  a. 

Si-no'peus 

So'si-a 

Saph'a-rus 

Scajv'o-la 

Se-ge'ti-a 

Ser'my-la 

Shel-e-mi'ab,  s. 

Slm'sliaii        E'- 

Si-uo'pis 

Hu-sib'i-us 

Sa'phat,  s. 

Sca-i-da'va 

Se-gis'a-ma 

Se'ron,  s. 

She'leph,  a. 

duth,  a. 

Sin'o-rix 

Sos'i-cles 

Saph-a-ti'as,  a. 

Scal'a-bia 

Seg-o-bri'ga 

Ser-ra'nus 

Sbe'lesh,  a. 

Shu'thal-hites.s 

Sin-te'ia 

Sos-i-cli'dt'3 

Sa-pheth,  a. 

Scal'pi-um 

Seg'o-nax 

Ser-ri'umorSer- 

Sliel'o-mi,  a. 

Shu'the-lah,  s. 

Sin-ti'ce 

So-sic'ra-tes 

Sa'phir,  a. 

Sca-inan'der 

Se-gon'ti-a 

rhi'um 

She-lo'inith,  s. 

Si'a-ha,  a. 

Smti-i 

So-aig'e-nea 

Sap-i-re'ne    or 

Sea-man'dri-us 

Seg-on-ti'a-ci 

Ser-to'ri-us 

She-lo'moth,  g. 

Si'ba,  a. 

Si'on,  a. 

So'si-i 

Sap-i-ri'ue 

Scan  -  de  '  a     or 

Se-go'vi-a 

Se'rug,  s. 

Sbe-lu'nii-el,  s. 

Sib'be-cai,  s. 

Si  o'pe 

Sos'i-lus 

Sa-pi'res 

Scan-di'a 

Se'gub,  s. 

Ser-vi-a'nus 

She'ma,  a. 

Sib'be-ehai,  tv. 

Siph'moth,  s. 

So-sim'e-nes 

Sa-po'res 

Scan-til'la 

Se-gun'ti-uin 

Ser-vil'i-a 

Shem'a-ah,  a. 

Sib'bo-leth,  s. 

Sip'pai,  a. 

So-sip'a-ter 

Sap-pha-ri'tse 

Scap-tes'u-la 

Se-gu-si-a'iii 

Ser-vil-i-a'nua 

She-ma'iah,  s. 

Sib-e-re'ue 

Sip'y-lua 

SO'Sip'o-lis 

(sap=saf) 

Scap-tes'y-le 

Se-gu'ai-o 

Ser-vil'i-us 

Shem-a-ri'ah,  x. 

Sib'e-ris 

Si'rach,  a. 

So-sis'tra-tus 

Sap-phi'ra   (sap 

Scap'ti-a 

Se'ir,  s. 

Ser'vi-us 

Sliem-e'ber,  s. 

Sib'mah,  a. 

Si'rah,  s. 

So-sith'e-us 

=  «tf),  s. 

Scap'ti-us 

Se-i'rath,  s. 

Sea-a-me'ni 

She'mer,  a. 

Sib-ra'im,  a. 

Sir-l)o'nis 

So'si-us 

Sap'pho    (sap  = 

Scap'u-la 

Se'ius 

Ses'a-mum 

She-mi'da,  a. 

Si-bu'ri-ua 

Si  red'o-nud 

tios'pi-ta 

saf) 

Scar'di-i 

Se-ja'nus 

Ses-a-re'tliu5 

She-mi'dah,  K. 

Sib-u-za'tes 

Si-re'nea 

Sos'the-nes 

Sar-a-bi'aa,  s. 

Scar-do'na 

Se'la,  s. 

Se'sia,  s. 

Shem'i-nith,  s. 

Si-cam'  bri 

Sii-'i-on,  *. 

Sos'tra-tus 

Sar-a-ce'ne 

Scar-phe'a 

Se'Iah,  *. 

Se-aoa'trisorSes- 

She-mir'a-muth, 

Si-caui'bri-a 

Sir'i-ua 

Soa'xe-tra 

Sar-a-ce'ni 

Scar-phi'a 

Se'la  Ham-mah- 

o-o'aia 

a. 

Si-ca'ni 

Sir'mi-um 

Sot'a-des 

Sa-rac'o-ri 

Sced'a-sus 

le'koth,  *. 

Sea'thel,  a. 

She-mu'el,  a. 

Si-ca'ni-a 

Si-ro'mua 

So'tai,  a. 

Sa'rah,  s. 

Scel-e-ra'tus 

Sel-do'mus 

Sea'ti-us 

She-na'zar,  a. 

Si-ca'nua 

Sir-o-pas'o-nes 

So-te'rea 

Sa'rai  or  Sa-ra'i, 

Sce-ni'tse 

Se'led,  s. 

Se-su'vi-i 

Sbe'nir,  a. 

Sic'ci-u3 

Si-aam'a-i,  ». 

So-te'ri-a 

8. 

Sce'va  (se'va),  s. 

Sel-e-mi'a,  s. 

Set'a-bia 

8he'pham,  a. 

Sic'e-lis    or    Si- 

Sis'a-pon 

So-tert-chua 

Sa-ra'iah,  s. 

8che'di-a 

Sel-e-mi'as,  *. 

Se'thur,  *. 

8heph-a-thi'ah, 

cel'i-dea 

Sia'a-ra 

So-ter'i-cus 

Sa-ra'iaa,  a. 

Sche'di-us 

Se-lem'nus 

Se'ti-a 

a. 

Si  -ce'  n  us 

Sia'ci-a 

So-ti-a'tes 

Sar'a-mel,  a. 

Sohe'ri-a 

Se-le'no 

Set'i-da 

Sheph-a-ti'ah,  s. 

Si-chae'uB 

Si-seu'ua 

So'ti-on 

Sar-a-me'ne 

Schoe-ne'ia 

Sel-eu-ce'na     or 

Set-i-da'va 

She'phi,  s. 

Si'chem,  a. 

Sis'e-ra,  a. 

So-ti'ra 

Sa-ran'gea 

Schce'ueus 

Se-leu'cis 

Seu'thea 

She'pho,  s. 

Si-cil'i-a 

Sis-i-gam'bis   or 

So'ti-us 

Sar-a-pa'ui 

Sci-ap'o-des 

Sel-eu-ci'aorSel- 

Se-ve'ra 

She-phu'phan,  s. 

Si-cin'i-ua 

Sia-y-gaui'bis 

Sox'o-tse 

Sa'raph,  s. 

Sci'a-thia  or  Si'- 

eu-ce'a 

Se-ve-ri-a'nus 

She'rah,  a. 

Si-ci'nua 

Sis'i-nes 

So-zom'e-nua 

Sar'a-pis 

a-tbis 

Se-leu'ci-dse 

Se-ve'rua 

Sher-e-bi'ah,  a. 

Sic'o-ria 

Si-ain'nes,  a. 

Spal'e-thra 

Sar'a-sa 

Sci'a-thos 

Se-leu'cis 

Sex'ti-a 

She'resh,  a. 

Sic'o-rus 

Si-syph'i-des 

Spar-ga-pi'thea 

Sa-raa'pa-des 

Sei'dros 

Se-leu-co-be'lus 

Sex-til'i-a 

She-re'zer,  s 

Sic'uU 

Sia'y-phua 

Spai^ta-cus 

Sa-ra'vus 

Sci-lu'rus 

Se-leu'cus 

Sex-ti'lis 

She'shach,  «. 

Sic'u-lus 

Sit-a-ce'ne 

Spar-ta'ui      or 

Sar-ehed'o-nus, 

Sci-o'ne 

Sel'go-vae 

Sex-til'i-us 

She'shai,  a. 

Siu'y-ou   (sish'i- 

Si-tal'cea 

Spar-ti-a'taj 

s. 

Sci-pi'a-daj 

Se-lim'nus 

Sex'ti-ua 

She'shan,  a. 

on) 

Si-the'ni 

Spar-ta'nus 

Sar-dan-a-pa'lus 

Sci-pi'a-des 

Se-li'nus 

Sha-a-lab'bin,  s. 

Shesh-baz'zar,  s. 

Sic-y-o'ni-a 

Sith'ni-des 

Spar-ti-a'ntis 

Sar-de'ne 

Scip'i-o 

Se'li-us 

Sha-al'bira,  s. 

She'thar,  a. 

Sid-a-ce'ne 

Si-tho'ne 

Spai-'to-cus 

Sar'de-on 

Sci-ra'di-um 

Sel-la'si-a 

Sha'aph,  «. 

She'thar     Boz'- 

Sid'dim,  a. 

Sith'o-nea 

Spar-to'lua 

SarMi-ca 

Sci-ri'taj 

Sel-le'is 

Sha-a-ra'im,  ft. 

nai,  a. 

Si'de,  a. 

Si-tlio'ni-a 

Spat'a-le 

Sar-din'i-a 

Sci-ri'tis 

Sel'le-tw 

Sha-ash'gaz,  ,«. 

She'va,  s. 

Si-de'le 

Sith'o-nia 

Sper-chi'a 

Sar'do-nes 

Sci-ron'i-des 

Se-lym'bri-a 

Siiab'be-thai,  s. 

Shib'bo-leth,  a. 

Si-de'ne 

Sit'i-ua 

Sper-chi'us    or 

Sar-dou'i-cus 

Scir'to-nes 

Se-ma-chi'ab,  *. 

Sba-chi'a,  s. 

Shib'mah,  s. 

Si-de'ro 

Sit'nah,  a. 

Sper-che'us 

Sar-do'nyx 

Scle'ri-as 

Se-raa'iah,  s. 

Shad'da-i,  s. 

Shic'ron,  a. 

Sid-i-ci'num 

Si-tom'a-gus 

Sper-ma-toph'a- 

Sar-dop'a-tris 

Sco-li'tas 

Se-ma'na  (Silva) 

Shad'rach,  *. 

Shig-gai'ou,  a. 

Si'don,  a. 

Sit'o-nes 

gi 

Sa-re'a,  a. 

Scol'o-ti 

Sem-bri'tai 

Sha'ge,  s. 

Shi-gi'o-noth,  «. 

Si-do'nes 

8it'ta-ce 

Sphac-te'ri-a 

Sa-rep'ta,  s. 

Scop-e-li'nus 

Sem'e-i,  s. 

Sha-ha-ra'im,  s. 

Shi'hon,  a. 

Sid'o-nia  or  Si- 

Sit  te-be'ris 

Sphe-ce'a 

Sar'gon,  s. 

Scop'e-los 

Sem'e-le 

Sha-haz'i-mah,s. 

Shi'hor,  a. 

do'  nis 

Si'  van,  s. 

Splien'do-ne 

Sa-ri-as'ter 

Sco'pi-ura 

Se-mel'li-us,  «. 

Sha-haz  '  i-matb, 

Shil'hi,  a. 

Si-do'ni-us 

Siz'y-gea 

Spho'dri-aa 

Sa'rid,  s. 

Scor-dis'ci    and 

Sem-en-ti'iiua 

8. 

Shil'him,  a. 

Si-gae'um  or  Si- 

Smer-dom'e-nea 

Spi-lu*me*ne 

Sar'raa-tse 

Scor-dis'cie 

Se-mid'e-i 

Sha'lem,  *. 

Shil'lem,  a. 

ge'um 

Smin'theua 

Spin'tha-rua 

Sar-raa'ti-a 

Sco-ti'nus 

Seni-i-ger-ma'ni 

Sha'lim,  8. 

Shi-lo'ah,  a. 

Si-gi'o-noth,  8. 

So-a'ua 

Siii-tam'e-nes 

Sar'ma-tis 

Scot-o-di'ne 

Sem-i-gun'tus 

Shal'i-sha,  s. 

Shi'loh,  a. 

Sig'ni-a 

So-a'ues 

Spith-ri-da'tea 

Sar-men'tus 

Sco-tus'sa 

Se-mbr'a-mis 

Shal'le-eheth,  K. 

Sbi-lo'ui,  a. 

Sig-ni'nua 

So-bu'ra 

Spo-le'ti-um 

Sar'na-cus 

Scri-bO'ni-a 

Sem'no-nes 

Hlial'luin,  *. 

Sbi'lon-ite,  s. 

Sig-o-ve'sua 

So'cho,  s. 

Spo-le'tum 

Sar-ni'us 

Scri-bo-nl-a'nus 

Sem-no'the-i 

Sbal'lun,  a. 

Shil'shah,  *. 

Sig-u-lo'nea 

So'clioh,  a. 

Spor'a-des 

Sa'ron,  s. 

Scri-bo'ni-Ui 

Se-mo'nes 

Shal'mai,  *. 

Shi-me'ah,  a. 

Sig'u-nse,  Si-gy'- 

So'coh,  s. 

Spn'ri-us 

Sa-ron'i-cus  Si'- 

Scy-di'aea 

Sem-pro'ni-a 

Shal'man,  s. 

Shi-me'am,  s. 

ui,  or  Si-gyn'- 

Soc'ra-tea 

Sta-be'ri-us 

nua 

Scyl'a-ce 

Sem-pro'ni  us 

Shal-man-e'ser, 

Shi-me'ath,  a. 

n& 

Soc-ra-te'um 

Sta'bi-aj 

Sa-ro'nis 

Scyl-a-ce'um 

Se-mu'ri-um 

*. 

Shim'e-i,  a. 

Si'hon,  a. 

So'di,  a. 

Sta'chys,  *. 

Sa-ro'thi-e,  s. 

Scyl-laj'um 

Se-na'ah,  «. 

Sha'ma,  s. 

Shim'e-ou,  a. 

Si'hor,  a. 

Sod'om,  s. 

Sta-gi'ra 

Sar-pe'don 

Scyl'li-as 

Sen'e-ca 

Sliam-a-ri'ah,  s. 

Sbiiu'hi,  s. 

Si-la'na 

Sod'o-ma 

Stag-i-ri'tes 

Sar-ra'nus 

Scy-lu'rus 

Se'neh,  s. 

Sba'med,  *. 

Shi'mi,  a. 

Si-la'nus 

Sog-di-a'na 

Stam'e-ne 

Sar-ras'tes 

Scyp'pi-um 

Se'ni-a 

Sha'mer,  *. 

Shim'ma,  a. 

Sil'a-rus 

Sog-di-a'nus 

Staph'y-lua 

Sar'se-chim,  s. 

Scy-re'is 

Se'uir,  *. 

Sham'gar,  s. 

Shi'mon,  a. 

Si'las.  a. 

So-  la'  n  us 

Sta-sa'nor 

Sar'si-na 

Scy-ri'a-des 

Sen-nach'e-rib  or 

Sham'hutli,  s. 

Shim'rath,  «. 

Si-le'ni 

Sol'e-nua 

Sta'se-as 

Sar-su'ra 

Scyr'i-as 

Sen-na-che'rib, 

Sham'mah,  *. 

Sbim'ri,  a. 

Si-le'nua 

So-li'nus 

Sta-sic'ra-tea 

Sa'ruch,  s. 

Scy-ri'ta) 

8. 

Sbam'raai,  s. 

Shim'rith,  a. 

Sil-i-ceu'se 

Sol-le'um 

Sta-sil'e-oa 

Sa-si'ma 

Scyr'o-cles 

Sen'o-nes  (Gaul) 

Sham'moth,  a. 

Shim'ron,  a. 

Sil'i-ua 

Sol'o-e 

Sta-si'mua 

Sas'o-nea 

Scyr'pi-um 

Se-no'ue8  (Italy) 

Sham-nm'a,  a. 

Shim'ahai,  a. 

Sll'la,  a. 

Sol'o-ia 

Sta-ta'nus 

Sas-pi'res  or  Sas- 

Scyt'a-le 

Sen-ti-na'tea 

Sham-mu'ah,  a. 

Shi'nab,  s. 

Si-lo'ah,  ». 

Sol'o-mon,  a. 

Sta-til'i-a 

pi'ri 

Scy-the'ni 

Sen-ti'num 

Sham-she-ra'i,  a. 

Shi'nar,  a. 

Si-lo'am,  a. 

So-lo'na 

Sta-til'i-us 

Sas-san'i-da: 

Scyth'i-a 

Sen-ti'nus 

Sba'pham,  g. 

Shi'  phi,  a. 

Si-lo'as,  9. 

So-lo'ni-um 

Stat'i-nse 

Sas'su-la 

Scyth'i-des 

Sen'ti-us 

Sha'phan,  a. 

Shiph'rah,  a. 

Si-lo'e,  a. 

Sol'o-ou 

Sta-ti'ra 

Sa'tan,  s. 

Scy-thi'nus 

Se-nu'ah,  a. 

Sha'phat,  a. 

slii]  Ii'tan,  a. 

Sil'pi-a 

Sol-y-ge'a 

Sta'ti-ua 

Sat'a-nas 

Scy-thop'o-lis 

Se-o'rim,  s. 

Bha'pher,  a. 

Shi'sha,  *. 

Sil'si-lia 

Sol'y  -ma      ami 

Steg'a-nofi 

Sa-tas'pes 

Scy-thop-o-li'Lse 

Se'phar,  *. 

Shar'a-i,  a. 

Shi'ahak,  8. 

Sil-va'nus 

Sol'y-mse 

Stel-la'tes 

Sath-ra-bu'za- 

Se'ba,  s. 

Se-pha'rad,  *. 

Sha-ra'im,  a. 

Shit'rai,  a. 

Sil'vi-ua 

Sol'y-mi 

Stel'li-o 

nea,  s. 

Se-bas'ta 

Se-phar-va'im,*. 

Sha'rar,  a. 

Shit'tim,  a. 

Si-man'  ge-1  us 

Sol'y-mus 

Sten-o-boe'a 

Sat-  i-bar-za'  ties 

Seb  -  as  -  te  '  a    or 

Se-phe'la,  s. 

Shar-e'zer,  8. 

Shi'za,  a. 

Sim-briv'i-us  or 

So-me'na 

Ste-noc'ra-tea 

Sa-tic'u-la    and 

Seb  as-ti'a 

Se'pi-as 

Sha'ron,  a. 

Sho'a,  a. 

Sim-bru'vi-us 

Son'o-ba 

Sten'to-ris 

Sa-tic'u-Ius 

Seb-as-te'ui 

Se-pla'ai-a 

Slia-ru'hen,  a. 

Sho'ah,  a. 

Si-me'na 

Son-ti'a-tes 

Sten-y-cle'rus 

Sa-tra'i-daa 

Seb-as-top'o-lis 

Sep'pbo-ris  (sep 

Shash'a-i,  a. 

Sho'bab,  a. 

Sim'e-ni 

Sop'a-ter 

Steph'a-na 

Sat-ra-pe'a 

Se'bat,  s. 

=  ^/) 

Sha'shak,  a. 

Sbo'bach,  a. 

Si-me'nua 

So-phajn'e-tus 

Steph'a-nas,  a. 

Sat-ra-pe'ni 

Seb'e-da 

Sep-teui'pe  da 

Sha'ul,  8. 

Sho'bai,  a. 

Sim'e-on,  a. 

So-phe'ne 

Steph'a-nua 
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Ste'phen    (ste'- 

i-san'nah  (aan 

i'a-Iali'ro-ca 

'au-roin'e-nos 

'er-geiu'i-uus 

le-mis'te  -as 

fhes'ty-lis 

il'gath  Pil-iie'- 

Vll)    t>. 

l'al-a-co'ry 

'au-ro-p1  >-li'ii 

'e'ri-as 

le-mis'ti-us 

Thrs'ty-lus 

ser,  8. 

Ste-phu'sa 

u-sa'ri-on 

'au-ro]i'n-lus 

'er-i-da'tes 

ie-mis-to-cle'a 

rheu-do'ri-a 

'i'lon,  8. 

SterVpe 
Ster'o-pes 

u'si,  8. 
i  si-a'na 

1'alV  turn 

'au-ro'pos 
'au-ru'bu-ho 

'ei-'i-gum 
'e-ri'ua 

le-niis'to-cles 
hem-i-Btog'e 

rheu'do-tua 
rileu'ine-lon 

'i  mam'e-tus 

Ster-tin'i-ns 

I'tri-uni 

Ta-li'tha  Cu'mi, 

'ax'i-la 

e-ri'o-li 

nes 

Theu-me'aus 

'i-nuu'us 

Ste-sag  'o-ras 

'a-ger 

s. 

'ax'i-lea 

'er-men'ti-a 

lie-oc'a-nus,  8. 

Theu'te-a 

'i-niay'e-nes 

SttJ-So'lli  '!' 

v-a'griis 

Tal'raai,  s. 

ax'i-li 

'er'nie-ra 

tie-o-cle'a 

Thi-al-le'Ia 

'i-ma-gen'i-tlas 

Ste-sich'o-rus 

rb'a-ris 

ral'nie  na 

'a-yg'e  te 

'er'me-rus 

he'o-cles 

'liim-na'tliah,  fr- 

'im-a-ge'tea 

sti'.i  i-fle'a 

'b-a  -ri'La 

Tal'mon,  8. 

'a-yg'e-tus 

'er-mes'sua     or 

'lie'o-clus 

'lii-od'a-nias 

'i-niag'o-raa 

Ste-sini'br<>-tiis 

;b-a-n'iis 

Tal'sas,  s. 

'r  a'nuin 

Ter-me'aua 

tie  -  o  -  clym  '  e  - 

'his'o-a 

'i-nian'dri-des 

rb'e-r  us 

lal-thyb'i-ua 

'e'a-rus 

'er'mi-nua 

nus 

'ho-an-te'a 

'i  man'ge-lus 

Sthen-e-la  i-das 

fb'o-ta 

1'a'mah,  s. 

'e-a'te-a  or  Te- 

'erp-aich'o-re 

'he-oc'ly-tus 

'ho-au'ti-as 

'i-ma'nor 

Sthen'e-las 

fb'o-tas 

1'a'mar,  s. 

a'  te 

'er-ra-ci'na 

'he  oc'ri-tus 

'ho'a-ris 

'im-a-ra'tus 

Stheu'e-le 

p'c'a-niine,  *. 

Tam'n-rua 

Vbah,  8. 

er-ra-sid'i-ua 

'he-o-cy'des 

'hom'o-i,  8. 

'i-mar'chi-des 

Sthen'e-lus 

f'-ce'ue,  a. 

Tain  '  e  -  sa     or 

'eb-a-li'ah,  s. 

er'ti-a 

'he-od'a-mas  <>r 

'ho-ni'tea 

'i-mai'chiiB 

Sthe'ni-us 

.''char,  x. 

Tam'e-sis 

'e'beth,  8. 

'erti-us 

Thi-od'amas 

'ho-o'sa 

'i-mar'e-te 

Stil'i-cho 

f'e-dra 

'ain-i-a'thia 

'ec-mea'sa 

'er-tul-li-a'nus 

'he-o-da'mus 

'ho-o'tea 

'i-ma'si-on 

Stim'i-con 

f-e'lus,  s. 

'am'muz,  8. 

'ec-tos'a-ges  or 

'er-tullus,  a. 

'he-od'a-tus 

'ho-ra'ni-ua 

'im-a-sith'e-iis 

Stiph'i-lus 

f-e'ne 

'am'phi-lus 

Tec-tos'a-ga) 

'e'thys 

'Iie-od'o-cus 

'ho-re'ce 

'i-ma'vus 

S  to  -bus'  us 

y-e'ne,  K. 

'a-my'ra-ca 

'ec'to-aax 

'et-ra-co'nmin 

'he-o-do'ra 

'ho'ri-us 

'im'e-as 

St»cch'a-de3 

y-e-ni'ti/s 

'a'nach,  s. 

'e'ge-a 

'et-ra-go'nis 

'he-o-do-re'tus 

'hos-pi'tis 

'i-me'si-us 

Sto'i-ci 

y-en'ne-sia 

'an'a-ger 

'e-ge-a'tea 

'e-trap'o-lis 

'he-o-do-ri'cus 

'ho'us 

'i-me'us,  8. 

Sto'i-cus 

yl'eus 

'an'a-gra 

'eg'u-la 

'et'ri-cus 

'he-o-do'ri-das 

'hra'ce 

'im'na,  s. 

Stra-te'gus 
Strat'o  cles 

y-li'o-nes 
yl'o  son 

'an'a-is 
'an-a-i'tffi 

eg'y-ra 
'e-haph'ne-hes, 

'eu'cer 
'eu-chi'ra 

'he-o-do'ris 
'he-o-do-ii'tus 

'hra'ces 
'hra'ci-a 

'im'nath,  8. 
'i-moch'a-ris 

Strat-o-cli'a 
Strat-o-cli'des 

yl-va'nus 
yl'vi-a 

'an'a-quil 
'a-ne'tum 

8. 

%e-hin'nah,  ,>'. 

'eu'cri 
'eu'cri-a 

'he-o-do'rua 
'he-o-do'ei-Ui 

'hrac'i-dse 
'hra'se-a 

'im-o-cle'a 
'im'o-clea 

Strat'o-las 
Strat-o-iii'ce 

yl'vi-us 
ym'  bo-la 

'an-hu'aieth,  8. 
'a'nia,  8. 

'e'kel,  «. 
'e-ko'a,  8. 

'eu-me'aoa 
'eu-o'chia 

'he-od'o-ta 

'he-od'o-tea 

'hra-se'as,  8. 
'hra'si-us 

'im-o-eli'daa 
'i-moc'ra-tes 

Stra-ton-i-ce'a 
Strat-o-ni'cus 
Strat'o-phon 
Strep  -si'a-des 
Stro-go'la 

ym'bo-lum 
ym'ma-ohus 
ym-pleg'a-des 
ym  -pie'  gas 
yn-cel'lus 
y-ne'si-us 

'an-tal'i-des 
'au'ta-lua 
'a-nu'si-ua 
'a-o'ca 
'a'o-ce 
'a-o'ci 

'e-ko'ah,  s. 
'e'lah,  8. 
'el'a-im,  s. 
'el'a-mon 
'el-a-mo-ni'a- 
dea 

'eu-ta'mi-as 
'eu'ta-mus 
'eu-ta'tes 
'eu'thras 
'en  thi-o'ne 
'ew-tom'a-tus 

'he-o-do'ti-ou 
'he-od'o-tus 
'he-o  du'lus 
'he-og'e-nes 
'he-o-gi'ton     . 
'he-og-ne'tua 

'liras-y-bu'lus 
'hras-y-dre'us 
'hra-syni  a  elms 
'hras-y-nie'des 
'hra-sym'e-nes 
'hras-y-nie'nus 

'i-moe're-on 
'im-o-de'mua 
'im-o-la'ua 
'i-mo'le-on 
M-mo'Ius 
'i-mom'a-clms 

des 
Stron'gy-le 
Stron'gy-lus 
Stroph'a-des 
Stro'phi-us 
Stru-thi'a 
Stru-thoph'a-gi 
Stry  be'le 
Strym'o-nis 
Stym'ba-ra 
Stym-phal'i-des 
Stym-pha'lis 
Stym-pha'lu.s 
Su-a'da 
Sua-de'la 
Su-agVla 
Su'ah,  *. 
Su-a'na 
Su-ar-do'nes 
Su-as-te'ne 
Su'ba,  *. 
Sub-al-pi'nus 
Sub-laq'ue-um 
Su-blic'i-us 
Sub-mon-to'r 
ura 
Su'bu-lo 
Su-bu'ra 
Su-bur'ra 
Su'ca-thites,  s. 
Suc'ca-bar 
Suc'coth,  s, 
Suc'coth    Be'- 
noth,  s. 
Su-de'ti 
Su'di-as,  8. 
Su-e'bus 
Su-es-sa'nus 
Su-es-si-o'nes 
Sues  'so  -nes    o 
Su-es-so'nes 
Sue-to'ni-us 
Sue'vi  or  Su-e'v 
Sue'vi-us 
Sue'vus  orSu-e 
vus 
Su-fe'nas 
Suf-fe'nus 
Suf  -  fe  '  tes      01 
Suffe-tes 
Su'i-das 
Su-H'i-ns 
Su  i'o-nesorSu 
o'nes 
Suk'kim,  *. 
Sul'ci-us 
Sul-pit'i-a 
Sul-pie'i-a 
Sul-pit'i-us 
Sul-pic'i-us 
Sum-ma'nus 
Su'ni-ci 
8u'ni-um 
Su-od'o-na 
Su'pe-rumMa' 
Sur,  *. 
Su-re'na 
Su-re'nas 
Su'ri-um 
Su'sa,  *. 
Su'sa-na 

yn'na-da 
yn'na-us 
yn'no-on 
y-no'di-um 
yn'ti-che,  s. 
yn'ty-che 
yr-a-cu'saj 
yr-as-tre'ne 
y'ri-a    Sla'a- 
cha,  s. 
.yr-i  a'nus 
.y'ri-on,  s. 
iyr'nia-tae 
Syr-ue'tho 
Syr-o-cil'i-ces 
Syr-o-me'di-a 
3y-ro-phe-ni'- 
ci-a,  s. 
5yr-o-phce-ni'- 
ces 
syr-o-phos'nix 
Syrti-ca 
Sys-pi-ri'tis 

T. 

Ta'a-nach,  8. 
Ta'a-nath    Shi' 
loh,  8. 
Ta-au'tea 
Tab'a-Iua 
Tab'a-oth,  s. 
Tab'ba-oth,  s. 
Tab'bath,  s. 
Tab'e-al,  8. 
Tab'e-el,  8. 
Ta-bel'li-ua,  s. 
Tab'e-rah,  «. 
Tab-i-e'ni 
Tab'i-tha,  «. 
Ta'bor,  8. 
Tab'ra-ca 
Tab'ri-mon,  s. 
Ta-bu'da 
Taca'peorTac 
a-pe 
Tac-a-pho'ria 
Tac-a-tu'a 
Tac-fa-ri'oas 
Tach'mo  nite, 
Tach'o-ri 
Tac'i-ta 
Tac'i-tua 
Tac'o-la  or  T» 
co'la 
Ta-con'i-des 
Tad'raor,  8. 
Tas-dif'e-ra 
Tajn'a-ros 
Tse'na-rum 
Tsen'a-rus 
Ta-e'pa 
Tago'ni-ua 
Ta'han,  ». 
Ta-hap'a-nes, 
Ta'hath,  «. 
Tah'pe-nes,  e. 
Tah  re'a,  8. 
Tah'  tim  Hod'- 
shi,  s. 

'a'phath,  f. 
'a'phi-a; 
'a-phi-aa'sus 
'a'phi-i 
'a-phi'tia 
'ap'o-ri 
'ap-o-ai'ria 
'ap-pu'ah,  8. 
'a-prob'a-ne 
'a-pu'ra 
'a-pu're-i 
'a-pu'ri 
'a'rah,  8. 
^ar'a-lah,  8. 
'ar"a-uis 
'ar-che'ti-us 
Tar-chon-dim'o- 
tus 
?a-re'a,  & 
?ar-en-ti'nus 
?a-ren'tun»    or 
Ta-ren'tus 
?ar-i-che'a 
(Egypt) 
Ta-nch'e-a  (Pa- 
lestine) 
Tar-i-o'tae 
I'ar-pe'ia 
L'ar-pe'ius 
Tar'pel-ites,  s. 
Car-quin'i-a 
Tar-quin'i-i 
Tar-quin'i-us 
Tar-quit'i-us 
Tar'qui-tus 
Tar-ra-ci'na 
Tar'ra-co 
Tar-ru'ti-ua 
Tar'shish,  8. 
Tar'ai-us 
Tar-BU'ras 
Tar'sus,  «. 
Tartak,  8. 
Tartan,  s. 
Tarta-rus 
Tar-te'sus 
Tar-u-aa'tea 
Tar-via'i-um 
Tas-ge'ti-ua 
Tas'si-to 
Ta-ti-a'nua 
Ta-ti-en'aea 
Ta'ti-i 
Ta'ti-ua 
Tat'nai,  «. 
Tau-chi'ra 
Tau-lan'ti-i 
Tau-ra'ui-a 
Tau're-a 
Tau-re'si-um 
Tau'ri-ca   Che 
so-ne'sua 
Tau-ri'ui 
Tau'ri-on 
Tau-ri-o'ne 
Tau-ria'ci 
Tau'ri  um 
Tau-rob'o-lua 
Tau'ro-is 
Tau-ro-me'ni- 
um 

'e-laa'sar,  «. 
'el-chi'nes 
'el-chin'i-a 
'el-chin'i-us 
'e'le-a 
'el'e-ba 
'e-leb'o-ae  or  Te- 
leb'o-es 
'e-leb'o-as 
'el-e-bo'i-des 
.'el'e-cles 
'el-e-cli'dea 
^el'e-clus 
?el'e-crus 
["el-e-da'mua 
L'e-leg'o-nui 
?e'lem,  8. 
["e-lem'a-chus 
1'el'e-miu 
Ce'le-on 
Te-leph'a-ne3 
Tel-e-phas'sa 
rel'e-phus 
Tel-e-sar'chi-ile 
Te-le'si-a 
Te-les'i-cles 
Tel-e-sil'la 
Tel-e-si'nus 
Tel'e-son 
Tel-e-stag'o-rns 
Tel-e-thu'sa 
Te-leu'ti-as 
Tel  Har'e-sha,  s 
Tel-le'ne 
Tel'li-as 
Tel'me-ra 
Tel'o-bis 
Tel-phu'sa 
Te'ma,  s. 
Te'man,  g. 
Tem'a-ni,  8. 
Te-ma'the-a 
Tem'e-ni,  8. 
Tem-e-ni'a 
Tem-e-ni'tes 
Te-me'ni-um 
Tem'e-noa 
Tem'e-nus 
Tern  '  e  -  sa     o 
Tem'e-ae 
Tem'pe-a 
Tem-py'ra 
Tench-te'n 
Tenc-te'ri 
Te'ne-a 
Te-ne'aj 
Ten'e-dos 
Ten'e-rua 
Ten'e-sis 
Te-ne'um 
Ten'ty-ra 
Te'rab,  i. 
TerVphim,  8. 
Te-re'don 
Te-re'i-dea 
Te-ren'ti-a 
Te-ren-ti-a'nus 
Te-reu'ti-ua 
Ter-e-nu'this 
Te'reah,  s. 
Te'reus 

'eu'to-ni      an< 
Tou'to-nea 
'hac'co-na 
'had-d*'u3,  s. 
Thad-de'ua     or 
Thad'de-ua,  s. 
'ha'hash,  s. 
'hal'  a  -me     or 
Thal'a-mas 
?hal'a-nius 
fha-las'si-o 
Tha-los'si-us 
Tha-le'a 
rha-les'tri-a    o 
Tha-les'tris 
Tha-le'tas 
Tha-li'a 
Tha'li-uB 
rhal'pi-us 
Tha'mah,  n. 
Tha'mar,  8. 
Tham'na-tha,  s 
Tham'y-ras      o 
Tham'y-rus 
Tham'y-ris 
Than'a-tos 
Thap'&a-cus 
Thap-ai-ta'lii 
Tha'rah,  8. 
Thar'ra,  8. 
Thar'shish,  s. 
Tha'si-ua 
Thas'si,  s. 
Thau'ma-ci 
Thau-ma'ci-a 
Thau'ma-cus 
Thau  -  man  '  ti-a 
and        Thau 
man'tis 
Thau'mas 
The-ai-te'tus 
The-ag'e-nes 
The  a'ges 
The-ag'o-ras 
The-a'no 
The-art-das 
The  ar'i-des 
The-ba'i-des 
Theb'a-isorTh 
ba'is 
The-ba'nua 
The-be'tha 
The'bez,  e. 
The-co'e,  s. 
Thec-tam'e-ne 
Theg-a-nu'sa 
The'ia 
The'ias 
Thel-a-i'ra 
Thel'a-sar,  8. 
Thel-e-phas'sa 
The-ler'sas.  s. 
Thel-e-ai'nus 
Thel'i-ne 
Thel-pu'sa 
Thel-xi'on 
Thel-xi'o-pe 
The'man,  s. 
The-mis-cy'ra 
Them'i-son 
Theni-i-ao'ui-u 

?he-og'nis 
?he-om-nes'tus 
rhe-o'naa     anc 
The-o-ni'cus 
[he-on'o-e 
The'o-pe 
Che-oph'a-ne 
The-oph'a-nes 
The-oph'i-Ia 
The-oph'i-lua 
fhe-o-phras'tus 
The-o-phy-lac'- 
tua 
The-o-pi'thea 
The-op'o-lis 
The-op'ro-pua 
The-o'ris 
The-o'rus 
The-o-ti'mus 
The-ot'o-cos 
The-ox'e-na 
The-ox-e'ni-a 
The-ox-e'ni-us 
The-ram'e-nes 
The-rap'ne 
The'ras,  ». 
Thert-cles 
The-rid'a-mas 
The-rim'a-chus 
Thert-nus 
The-ri'tas 
Thei-'ma-leth,  8 
Ther-mo'don 
Ther-mop'y-lse 
The-rod'a-mas 
Ther-sil'o-chus 
Ther-si'tes 
The-ru'chus 
The-se'a 
The-se'i-dai 
The-ae'la 
The-se'um 
The'seua 
The-si'dse 
The-si'des 
Thes-moph'o-ra 
Thes-mo-pho'ri 
a 
Thes-moth'e-tse 
Thes'o-a 
Thes-pe'a 
Thes-pi'a 
Thes-pi'a-dai 
Thea-pi'a-des 
Thea'pi-ae 
Thes'pi-u8 
Thes-pro'ti 
Thes-pro'ti-a 
Thes-pro'tus 
Thes-sa'li-a 
Thes-sa'li-on 
Thes-sa-li'o-tes 
Thes-aa-lo-ni'ci 
Thes'sa  lus 
Thes'ti-a 
Thes-ti'a-daean 
Thes-ti'a-des 
Thes'ti-aa 
Thea-ti-di'um 
Thes'ti  us 
Thea-tort-dea 

'hre-ic'i-us 
?hre-is'aa 
Threp-sip'paa 
?hri-am'bus 
?hro'ni-um 
Thu-cyd'i-des 
Thu-is'to 
Thum'mini,  s. 
Thu'ri-a 
Thu'rii 
fhu-ri'nus 
rhu'ri-um 
rhus'ci-a 
Chy'a-dea 
Chy-a-mi'a      or 
Thy-a'mi-a 
rhy'a-mia 
rhy'a-mus 
Thy-a-ti'ra 
Thy-es'ta 
Thy-es'tes 
Thy'ias 
Thyra-brje'us 
Thym'bri-a 
Thym'e-le 
Thy-me'na 
Thyni'i-lus 
Thy-nioch'a-res 
Thy-mcE'tes 
Thyn'i-as 
Thy-od'a-mas 
Thy-o'ne 
Thy-o'neus 
Tliyi-'e-a 
Thyr-e-a'tis 
Thyrl-des 
Thyr-i-on 
Thyr-sag'e-tte 
Thyr-aag'e-tes 
Ti'a-sa 
Tib-a-re'ni 
Ti-be'ri-aa 
Tib-e-ri'nua 
Tib'e-ria 
TI-lie'ri-UB 
Ti-be'rus 
Tib'hath,  s. 
Tib-1-se'nus 
Tib'ni,  8. 
Ti-bul'lus 
Tib-ur-ti'nua 
Ti-burti-U3 
Tich'i-us 
Tic'i-da 
Ti-ci'nus        ( 
river) 
Tic'i-nus(awa 
Ti'dal,  s. 
Ti-fa'ta 
Ti-fer'num 
Tig-el-li'nus 
Ti  gel'li-us 
Tig'lath     Pil-e 
ser,  8. 
Ti-gra'nes 
Tig-ran-o-cer't 
Tig-u-ri'ni 
Tik'vah,  8. 
Tik'vath,  s. 
Til-a-tae'i 
Til-a-vemp'tus 

'i-mo'nax 
M-mon'i-dea 
?i-mon'o-e 
^i-moph'a-nea 
fi-mos'the-ues 
H-mo'the-us 
Pi-mox'e-nua 
Tin'i-a 
Tiph'sah,  8. 
Ti'ras,  s. 
Ti-re'si-aa 
Tir'ha-kah,  s. 
rir'ha-uah,  8. 
Tii'i-a,  8. 
Tir-i-ba'zua 
Pir-i-da'tea 
Tir-aha-tha,  ». 
Tir'zah,  s. 
Ti-sai'um 
Ti-sag'o-ras 
Ti-aam'e-nua 
Tish'bite,  s. 
TiB'i-a 
Ti-si'a-i-us 
Tis'i-as 
Ti-sic'ra-tes 
Ti-siph'o-ne 
Ti-siph'o-mis 
Tia-aa-phei-'nes 
Ti-tte'a 
Ti'tan  or  Ti-ta'- 

11U3 

Tit'a-ne 
Ti-ta'iies 
Ti-ta'ni-a 
Ti-tan'i-des 
Tit'a-nus 
Tit-a-re'si-ua 
Tit-a-re'sus 
Tith-e-nid'i-a 
Ti-tho'nua 
Ti-tbo're-a 
Ti-thraus'tes 
Tit'i-a 
Tit-i-a'na 
Tit-i-a'uus 
Tit'i-es 
Tit'i-i 
Ti-tin'i-us 
Tit'i-ua 
Ti-tor'mus 
Tit-the'um 
Ti-tu'ri-us 
Tit'y-rus 
Tit'y-us 
Ti'van,  s. 
Ti'zite,  8. 
Tle-pol'e-mua 
Tma'rus 
Tmo'lus 
To'ah,  8. 
To'a-nah,  8. 
To-bi'ah,  8. 
To-bi'as,  e. 
To'bie,  8. 
To-bi'el,  8. 
To'bit,  8. 
Toch'a-ri 
To'chen,  8. 
To-gar'mah,  8. 
To-ga'ta 
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To'hu,  s. 

Trl-phv'lis 

Tyr-an-ci't:!- 

Vaii-i-mo'nis 

Ver-ru'go 

Vol-sin'i-um 

Zach-a-ri'ah,  s. 

Ze'rah,  s. 

To'i,  s. 

Tripo-di 

Ty-ran'ni-on 

Vag-e-dru'sa 

Ver  ta-gus 

Vol-tin'i-a 

Zacli-a-i'i'as,  s. 

To'la,  s. 
To'lad,  s. 

Trip'o-lis 
Trip-tol'e-mus 

Tvr-i-da'tes 
Tyr'i-i 

Va-ge'ni 
Va'ha-lis 

Ver-ti-cor'di-a 
Ver-ti'nai 

Vol-u'bi-lis 
Vo-luin'ni  a 

Zach'a-ry,  g. 
Za'cher,  s. 

Ztr-a-i'ab,  i». 
Ze'red  s 

Tu'Ia-ite,  8. 

'I'riq'ue-tra 

Ty-ri'o-tes 

Va-i'cua 

Ver-tis'cua 

Vo-luni'ni-u.s 

Zac'o-rus 

Ze-re'<L,  N. 

Tol-ba'nes,  8. 
Tu-le'tuiii 
Tul-ia-to'bi-i 
Tol'mi-des 

Tri-te'a 

Trit'i-a 
Trit-o-ge-ni'a 
Tri-tn'nes 

Tyr'i-us 
Tv-rog-Ty-phus 
Tyr-rhe'ni 
Tyr-rhe'num 

Va-jc-za'tha,  s. 
Val-a-mi'rus 
Val'da-sus 
Va-leu-tiu-i-a'- 

Ver'u-lae 

Ver-u  la'nus 
Ves'a-gua 
Ves'bi-us 

Vo-lu'pi-a 
Vol-u-se'nus 
Vo-lu-si-a'uus 
Vo-lu'si-us 

Za-cyn'thus 
Zu'duk,  s. 
Za  go'rua  or  Za 
yo'ruin 

Ze-red'a-thali,  s. 
Zei-'e-ratb,  g. 
Ze'resh,  8. 

Tol'o-phon 
To-lo'sa 

Tri  to'uis 
Tri-tu'iius 

Tyr-rhe'nus 
TjYrheus 

nus 
Val-en-ti'nus 

Ves'bo-la 
Ves-ce'li-a 

Vol-US-talLl 

Vol'u-sus 

Za'greus 

/;(  ]  lillll     8. 

Ze'ri,  s. 

To-lum'ui-us 

Tri-um'vi-ri 

Tyr-rhi'das 

Va-le'ri-a 

Ves'ci-a 

Vol-u-ti'na 

Za'ir,  «. 

7          '  '  h  " 

To-mie'us 
Tom'a-rus 

Triv"i-a 
Tri-vi'cum 

Tyr-se'ta 
Tyr-tw'us 

Va-le-ri-a'nus 
Va-le'ri-us 

Ves-ci-a'num 
Ves'e-ris 

Vo-ina'nus 
Vo-no'nes 

Za'hiph,  8. 
Zal'a-tes 

Ze-rub-ba'bel,  s 

To-me'rus 
Tum'i-aa 

Tri-vi'cus 

Tro'u-dea 

Tys'i-as 
Tzac'o-nes 

Val'e-rua 
Vai'gi-us 

Ve-se'vus 
Ve-si-on'i-ca 

Voph'si,  8. 
Vo  ra'nus 

/a-Iu'cus 
Za-leu'cus 

Ze-ryn'tluis 
Zf'thani  8. 

To-mi'tse 
Tom'o-ri  or  To 

Trocli'a-ri 
Troch'o-is 

Val-leb'a-na 
Van'da-li 

Ves-pa-si-a'nus 
Ves-til'i-us 

Vos'e-gus  or  Vo 
se'gus 

Zal'i-ches 
Zal'mon,  s. 

Ze'tban,  8. 
Ze'tliar  8. 

rnu'ri 
Tom'y  ris 
Ton-do'ta 

Trie-ze'ne 
Trog'i-lus 
Trog  lod'y-taj  or 

u. 

Van-da  li-i 
Van-gi'o-nes 
Va-ni'ah,  8. 

Ves-til'la 
Ves-ti'ni 
Ves-ti'nus 

Vo-ti-e'nus 
Vo-tu'ri 
Vul-ca'nal 

Zal-mo'nah,  s. 
Zal-niun'nah,  5 
Xain'bis,  8. 

Ze'tlio,  8. 
Zeu  yi-ta'na 
Zeux-i-da  inii" 

To'ue-a 
Ton-gil'li-us 
To-ni'a 

Trog-lo-dy'taj 
Tro-gyl'li-um,  * 
Tro'ilus 

U'cal,  s. 
V-cal'e-gon 

Van'ni-us 
Va-ra'uea 
Var'dn-li 

Ves'u-lus 
Ve-su'vi-us 
Ves'vi-us 

Vul-ca'nus 
Vul-ca'ti-us 
Vul-si'nuin 

Zam'bri,  s. 
Za-molx'ia 
Za'moth,  s. 

Zt-ux'i-das 
Zeux-ip'pe 
Ztux'is 

To'phel,  e. 
To'phet,  8. 
Tu'pheth,  «. 

Troja'ni 
Tro-ju'ge-nse 
Trom-en-ti'na 

U'ce-na 
U-ce'ni 
U-ce'ti-a 

Va-re'nus 
Var'ga-la 
Var-gi-o'nes 

Vet'ti-U8 
Vet-to'nes  orVe 
to'nes 

Vul-tm'ci-us 
Vul-tu-re'ius 

Zam-zuni'mini, 

8. 

Za-no'ah,  s. 

Zi'a,  s. 
Zi'ba,  8. 

Zib'6-OD    8. 

To-pi'ria 

Troph'i-raus 

U'el,  s. 

Va'ri-a 

Vet-u-lo'ni-a 

Zaph'nath  Pa- 

Zib'i-a  s 

Tor1  e-  tie 

Tro-pho'ui-us 

U-fen-ti'na 

Va-ri-e'na 

Ve-tu'ri-a 

a-ue'ah,  8. 

Xib'i  ah,  s 

Torl-m 
To-ro'ne 

Tros'au-li 
Tros'su-lum 

U'gi-a 
U;iai,  s. 

Var'i-cus 
Va-ri'ni  or  Va- 

Ve-tu'ri-us 
Vi'a-ca 

. 

Za'phoii,  s. 
Za'ra,  8. 

Zich'ri,  s.  ' 
Zid'dim  8 

Tor-qua'ta 
Tor-qua'tus 

Tru-en-ti'ni 
Tru-en-ti'num 

U'lf  "'  *' 

ris'ti 
Va'ri-us 

Vi-a'drua 
Vi-a'lis 

Xan'thi-a 

Xan'thi-as 

Za'ra-ces,  8. 
Za'rah,  s. 

Xiil  ki'jah,'  s. 
Zi'don  s. 

To-ry'ne 

Tryg-o-dsem'o- 

U-liz-i-be'ra 

Va-sa'taj 

Vi-bid'i-us 

Xaii'thi-ca 

Xar-a-i'as,  8. 

Zi-do'ni-ans,  s 

To'u,  8. 
Tox-a-rid'i-a 
Tox'eus 
Tox-ic'ra-te 
Tox'i-li 
To-yg'e-ni 

nes 
Try-phe'na,  8. 
Tryph'e-rus 
Tryph-i-o-do'rus 
Try-pho'sa 
Tu'bal,  ». 

Ul'la,  8. 
Ul-pi-a'nus 
U'lu-brae 
U-lys'ses 
Ura-bre'uus 
Um'mah,  8. 

Vas'co-ne3 
Vash'ni,  8. 
Vash'ti,  8. 
Vat-i-ca'nus 
Va-ti-e'nus 
Va-tre'nus 

Vi-bil'i-a 
Vili-i-na'tes 
Vib-i-o'nes 
Vib'i-ua 
Vib-u-la'nus 
Vib-u-le'nus 

Xan'thi-cles 
Xan'tlii-cus,  s. 
Xan  tliip'pe 
Xan-tho-pu'lus 
Xe-nag'o-ras 
Xen'a-res 

Zar-bi-e'ims 
Zar-do'ces 
Za're-ah,  8. 
Za're-ath-ite,  s. 
Za'red,  8. 
Zar'e-phatb,  s. 

Zi-e'la 
Zi-gi'ra 
Zi'ha,  8. 
Zik'lag,  g. 
Zil'i-a 
Zil'lah,  s. 

Tra'be-a 

Tu'bal  Ca'in,  8. 

U-nel'li 

Ve-chi'res 

Vi-bul'11-us 

Xe'ue-a 

Zai-'e-tav 

Zil'pah,  8. 

Trach'a-lua 

Tu'be-ro 

Un'ni,  s. 

Vec'ti-us 

Vi-cel'li-us 

Xen'e-tua 

Zai'e-tan,  8. 

Zil'thai,  s. 

Tra-che'a 

Tu-bi  e'ni,  s. 

Uux'i  a 

Vec-to'nes  or 

Vi-ce'ti-a 

Xe-ni'a-des 

Za'reth  bha'har 

Zi  nia'ra 

Tra-chin'i-a 
Trach-o-ni'tis 
Traj-a-nop'o-li3 

Tuc'ci-a 
Tuc-cit'o-ra 
Tu'ci-a 

U-phar'sin,  s. 
U'phaz,  s. 
U-ra'ca 

Vec'to-nes 
Ve'di-us  Pol'li-o 
Ve-ge'ti-us 

Vic-e-ti'ni 
Vic-to-ri'na 
Vic-to-ri'nus 

Xe'ni-aa 
Xe'ni-on 
Xe'ni-us 

8. 

Za-ri-as'pes 
Zar-mau-o-che' 

Zim'mah,  s. 
Zim'ran,  s. 
Zini'ri,  s. 

Tra-ja'nus 

Tu-der-ti'ni 

U-ra'gus 

Ve'ia 

Vic-tum'vi-ai 

Xeu-o-cle'a 

gas 

Zi'na,  s. 

Traus-al-pi'nus 

Tu-di-ta'nua 

U-ra'ni-a 

Ve-ia'nus 

Vi-en'na 

Xen'o-cles 

Zar'ta-na,  *. 

Zi-ob'e-ris 

Trans-pa-da'nus 
Trans-tib-er-i'na 

Tu'dri 
Tu-fl-ca'nl 

U-ra-nop'o-lis 
U'ra-nus 

Ve-ien'tes 
Ve-ien'to 

Vil'li-ua 
Vim-i-naTis 

Xen-o-cli'des 
Xe-noc'ra-tes 

Sar'than,  s. 
Za'tho-e,  8. 

Zi'on,  8. 

2i'or,  s. 

Trans-tib-e-si'- 

Tu'ge-ni 

IVbane  (=  mo 

Ve'i-i 

Vin-cen'ti-us 

Xe-noc'ri-tus 

Za-tbu'i,  s. 

Zi'phah,  8. 

11113 

Trap'e-zou 

Tu-gu-ri'nus 
Tu-is'to 

dern  Urban),  s 
Ur-ba'nus 

Ve-ia'ni-us 
Vej  o-vis 

Vin'ci-us 
Vin-da'li-um 

Xe-nod'a-mus 
Xen-o-da'mus 

Zat'thu,  *. 
5a'van,  8. 

/i  jihe'ne 
^iph'irns,  8. 

Trap'ezus 
Tra  phe'a 
Tras-i-me'nus 
Tre-ba'ti-U3 
Tre-bel-li-a'nus 
Tre-bel-li-e'nus 

Tu-lm'gi 
Tul'li-a 
Tul-li-a'num 
Tul-Ii'o-la 
Tul'li-us 
Tu-ra'ni-us 

LTr-bic'u-a 
Ur'bi  cus 
Ur-bi-na'tes 
D'r-bi'num 
U-re'um 
Ur'ge-num 

Ve-la'brum 
Ve-la'crum 
Ve-la'ni-us 
Vel'e-da 
Ve'li-a 
Ve-lib'o-ri 

Vin-del'i-ci 
Vin-de-lic'i-a 
Vin-de-mi-a'tor 
Viu-dem'i-tor 
Vin-dic'i-us 
Vin'di-li 

Xe-nod'i-ce 
Xe-nod'o-chus 
Xen-o-do'rus 
Xe-nod'o-tea 
Xe-nod'o-tua 
Xcn-o-iue'des 

Za-ve'ces 
Za'za,  8. 
!eb-a-di'ab,  8. 
Ze'bah,  s. 
Ie-ba'im,  s. 
!eb'e-dee,  *. 

/iph'i-on,  ». 
Siph'iteB,  8. 
Ziph'ron,  s. 
Zi-poe'tes 
Zip'por,  s. 
Zip-po'rab,  g. 

Tre-bel'li-ua 

Tur-de-ta'ni 

U'ri,  e. 

Ve-li'na 

Vin-di-na'tes 

Xe-noph'a-nes 

le-bi'nab,  s. 

Zith'ri,  g. 

Tre'bi-a 

TurVlu-li 

U'ri-a 

^e-li'num 

Vin-dob'o-na  or 

Xe-noph'i-lus 

ie-boi'im,  8. 

1're'bi-us 
Tre-bo'ni-us 

Tu-ri-a'so 
Tu'ri-ua 

J-ri'ah,  s. 
U-ri'as,  s. 

^e-li-o-cas'si 
^el-i-ter'na 

Vin-do-bo'na 
^iu-do-nis'sa 

ien'o-phon 
Xen-o-phon-ti'- 

Ze-bo'im,  s. 
Ze-bu'dah,  s. 

ii'zab,  g. 
lo'an,  g. 

Treb'u-la 

Tu'ro-nes 

U'ri-el,  B. 

Ve-li'trce 

/i-nic'i-us 

us 

Ze'bul,  8. 

lo'ar,  g. 

Tres'vi-ri 
Trev'e-ri 
Tri  a'ri-a 

Tu'ro-ni  (a  peo- 
ple of  Gaul) 
Tu-ro'ni  (a  peo- 

U-ri'jah, «. 
U'rim,  s. 
U-ri'on 

Velle-da 
I'el-le'ius 
-^el'li-ca 

Vi-nid'i-us 
rtn'i-us 
•"ip-sa'ni-a 

Xen-o-pi'thes 
Xen-o-pi-thi'a 
ten-o-ti'mus 

leb'u-lon-ites,  g. 
!eb'u-lun,  s. 
Zech-a-ri'ah,  8. 

Zo'bah,  8. 
/o  be'bah,  s. 
lo'har,  s. 

Tri-a'ri-us 

ple  of  Ger- 

U-ri'tes 

^e-na'frum 

^ip-sa'ni-us 

ier-o-lib'y-a 

le'dad,  8, 

Zo-he'leth,  s. 

Trib'o-ci 
Tri-bu'ni 

many) 
Tur-pil'i-us 

Ur-sid'i-us 

Ur-si'nus 

"en'e-daj 
^en'e-di 

(i-ra'go 

Xe-rol'o-phus 
Cerx-e'ne 

Zed-e-chi'as,  8. 
led-e-ki'ah,  s._ 

Zo'heth,  *. 
Zo'i-lus 

Tri-cas'ses 

l'ur'pi-o 

Us'bi-um 

Ven'e-ti 

•'"ir-du'ma-rus 

Xi-me'ne 

te'eb,  s. 

lo-ip'pus 

Tric-as-ti'ui 

Tur-ri'nus 

Us'ca-na 

Te-ne'ti-a 

Vir-gil'i-us 

Xi-phe'ne 

te'lah,  s. 

Zon'a-ras 

Tri  cho'nis 

I'ur-u'lis 

Us'ce-num 

Ven'e-tus 

fir-gin'ia 

tyn'i-se 

Ze-le'a 

lo'pbah,  a. 

Tric-o-lo'nus 
Tri-cor'y-phus 
Tri-corythus 

ru-rul'li-us 
L'us-ca'ni-a 
Cus'ci-a 

U-sip'e-tes  or 
U-si'pi 
Us-ti'ca 

Ve-nil'i-a 
Ven-no'nea    or 
Ven'no-nes 

'ir-gin'i  us 
^ir-i-a'thus 
''ir-i-doin'a-rus 

Xyp'e-te 

Ze'lek,  8. 
!e-lo'phe-had,  s. 

Zo'pbai,  g. 
/o'phar,  g. 

Tri-cra'na 
Tri-cre'na 

Cus-cu-la'nura 
Pu-ta'uus 

U'thal,  e. 
U'thi,  8. 

''en-no'ni-us 
''en-tid'ius 

'ir-i-pla'ca 
'is-cel-li'nus 

z. 

te-lo'tus 
Ze-lot'y-pe 

to-pyi-'i-on 
top'y-rus 

Tri-e'res 

™u-te-li'na 

U'thi-na 

ren-u-le'iu8 

Vi-sel'li-us 

iel'zali,  s. 

Zo'rah,  g. 

Tri-e'rum 

?u'tho-a 

U'ti-ca 

ren'u-lus 

Vi-sel'lus 

Za-a-na'im,  8. 

Zo're-ah,  s. 

Tri-e-ter'i-ca 

"u'ti-a 

Ux'a-ma 

Ve-nu'si-a 

^is'o-lus 

';i'a  -nan.  8. 

Sem'a-rite,  8. 

Zo'rites,  *. 

Tri-e-te'ris 

fu-ti-ca'nus 

Ux-an'tia 

'e-pi'cus 

^is'tu-la 

Ia-a-nan'nini,  s. 

'e-nii'ra,  if. 

lor-o-as'tres 

Trif-o-li'nus 

'u'ti-cum 

Ux-el-lo-du'nuna 

re-ra'gri 

Vi-sur'gis 

Za'a-van,  8. 

Se'iian,  8. 

Zo-rob'a-bel,  *. 

Tri-gem'i-na 

ya-na 

Uzta&inlmzz),  s. 

re-ra'ni-a 

Vi-tel'li-a 

ZaTiad,  s. 

Ze'nas,  8. 

Zos'i-mus 

Trigem'i-ni 

ya-nai'us 

U'zai,  s. 

'e-ra'ni-us 

Vi-tel'li-us 

Zab-a-dre'ans,  s. 

ie-no'bi-a 

los'i-ne 

Tri-go'num 

ya-ni'tia 

U'zal,  8. 

'er-big'e  nus 

Vit'i-a 

'.ab-a-ila  ia>,  S. 

.e-no'bi-i 

!os-te'ri-a 

Tri-go'nua 

Tri-ua'cri-a  or 

'y'bris 
^ych'i-cua 

I'z'za,  8. 
Uz'zah,  s. 

'er-cin-get'o- 
rix 

Vit-i-ci'ni 
'i-tis'a-tor 

Za-ba-de'ans,  *. 
^ab'a-tus 

Zeu'o-cles 
leu-o-cli'des 

lot'i-cus 

Trin'a-cris 

'ych'i-us 

Uz'zeu  She'rah, 

rer-e-ti'ni 

rit'ri-cus 

Zab'bai,  s. 

en-o-do'rus 

Zuph   (u   as  iii 

Tri-na'sus 

'y'deiia 

8. 

re-re'tum 

'i-tru'vi-ua 

Zab'bud,  8. 

Ze-nod'o-tua 

Trin  o-ban'tes 
Tri-oc'a-la 

'y-di'des 
'y-e'nis 

Uz'zi,  s. 
Uz-zi'a,  8. 

Ver-gas-i-lau'- 
nus 

'it'u-la 
'o-co'ni-ua 

Zab-de'us,  «. 
Zab'di,  *. 

iC-noph'a-nes 

len-o-po-si'don 

Zur(u  as  in  fur), 
s. 

Tri'o-dus 

'y-mo'lus 

Uz-zi'ah,  8. 

rer-gil'i-us 

'o-con'ti-a 

'ab-di-ce'ne 

ie-noth'e-mis 

2u-ri'el,  g. 

Tri-o'nes 
Tri'o-pasorTri'- 

'yra-pa'ni-a 
'yiu  phae'i 

Uz-zi'el,  s. 

rer-gin'i-us 
^er'gi-um 

Zab'di-el,  8. 

ii'l  illil.  8. 

Zeph-a-ni'ali,  *. 
Ze'phath,  a. 

u-ri-sliad'dai,  g. 
iu'zim,  s. 

ops 
Tri-o-pe'i3 

'yn'da-reus 
'yn-dar'i-des 

rer-gob're-tus 
rer-o-man'du-i 

'o-la'ne 

Za-bulon,  8. 

ab'u-lua 

eph'a-tha,  «. 

e'phi,  s. 

y-gan'tis 
'yg'e-na 

Tri-o-pe'iu3 

'yn'da-ria 

. 

'e-ro'na 

rol-ca'ti-us 

Zac'cai,  s. 

e'pho,  s. 

yg'i-a 

Tri'o-pus 

'yn'da-rus 

'e-ro'nea 

rol'e-sus 

ac-cbae'us,  s. 

le'phon,  8. 

yg'M 

Tri-phil'lis 
Tri-phi'lus 
Tri-phyl'i-a 

'yn'ni-chus 
'y-pho'eus 
Ty-pho'nis 

Vac-cte'i 
Va-cu'na 
Va-dav'e-ro 

rer-on'i-ca 
rer'ri-us 
'er-ru-ci'ni 

'o-log'e-ses 
"o-log'e-sua 
Vol'sci-us 

ac-che'us,  8. 
ac'chur,  8. 
Zac'cur,  s. 

leph'on-ite,  s. 
Ze-phyr'i-ura 
eph'y-rus 

ly-gom'e-la 
y-gop'o-lis 
y-gri'tae 

PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


NOTES  ON  THE   SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIATION. 


FOREIGN  geographical  names  are  spelled  in  English 
books  either  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  spelled 
in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  or 
phonetically  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet.  The  first  method 
can,  of  course,  be  adopted  only  for  names  belonging  to 
countries  in  which  the  Roman  alphabet  is  used  with  or 
without  diacritic  marks.  In  the  following  notes  on  the 
pronunciation  of  foreign  names  the  sounds  indicated  as 
those  corresponding  to  the  letters  of  foreign  alphabets 
are  explained,  where  necessary,  by  the  key-line  at  the 
foot  of  the  page. 

In  that  key -line  it  will  be  seen  that  six  signs  are  used 
to  represent  un-English  sounds.  These  must  be  learned 
by  the  ear  from  those  who  are.  able  to  render  them 
accurately,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  French 
sound  heard  long  in  vile  and  short  in  fiiit  is  like  the  sound 
of  u  in  the  Scotch  word  abune;  that  that  heard  long  in 
bleu  and  short  in  neuf  has  some  resemblance  to  the  sound 
of  e  in  her;  that  the  sound  represented  by  n  (as  in  the 
French  on)  is  produced  by  emitting  voice  through  the 
mouth  and  nose  at  the  same  time,  and  is  accordingly 
not  a  pure  nasal  (like  the  English  ny  in  sing)  but  a  semi- 
nasal;  and  that  the  ch  in  the  German  nacht  is  a  strongly 
aspirated  guttural  like  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  loch. 
Strictly  speaking  two  sounds  are  represented  in  Ger- 
man by  ch,  or  by  g,  which  is  sometimes  its  equivalent. 
After  the  vowels  a,  o,  u  it  is  a  guttural  as  in  the  Scotch 
loch,  but  after  the  other  vowels  and  after  consonants  it  is 
produced  by  the  emission  of  breath  between  the  point 
of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of  the  palate. 

Even  with  these  signs  for  un-English  sounds  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  sound  indicated  for  the  letters  of 
foreign  alphabets  is  very  often  only  an  approximation  to 
the  true  pronunciation,  as  foreign  languages  have  a  great 
many  shades  of  sound  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  these  lan- 
guages as  they  are  actually  spoken  by  the  people,  and 
which,  besides,  no  Englishman  would  ever  think  of 
trying  to  reproduce  in  pronouncing  foreign  names  while 
reading  or  speaking  English.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  the  key  shows,  y  is  always  used  with  its  consonantal 
or  semi-vowel  sound  as  in  yes.  Thus  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  Hungarian  yy  has  the  sound  of  dy,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  at  the  end  of  a  word  that  combination 
does  not  form  a  separate  syllable,  but  goes  to  form  one 
syllable  with  the  preceding  letters.  The  Hungarian 
prefix  Nagy,  for  example,  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable 
Nody,  the  d  being  followed  by  the  consonant  y  with  an 
effect  closely  resembling  that  of  a  very  soft  zh. 

A.  Some  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  lanyuages  usiny 
the  Roman  alphabet. 

VOWELS  AND  VOWEL  DIGRAPHS. 

a  is  usually  sounded  a,  but  sometimes  long  sometimes 
short.  In  Hungarian  it  is  sometimes  like  o  in  not. 

a  in  Swedish  is  sounded  5. 

a  or  ae  is  usually  sounded  like  a  or  e,  in  Flemish  (and 
old  Dutch)  like  a. 

;i  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  the  French  on. 

aa  in  Danish  is  sounded  as  o,  in  Dutch  as  a. 

ai  and  ay  usually  have  each  of  the  vowels  sounded, 
the  sound  of  a  being  rapidly  followed  by  that  of  e.  In 


German  they  are  sounded  like  i  in  pine,  in  French 
mostly  like  a. 

So  in  Portuguese  is  sounded  as  oun. 

au  is  usually  pronounced  either  with  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  separately,  or  as  a  diphthong  like  ou.  In 
French  it  is  pronounced  like  o  in  note. 

e  is  usually  sounded  like  a  or  e  in  met.  In  Spanish 
it  always  has  the  latter  sound.  Very  often  it  has  an 
obscure  sound  as  in  the  English  golden.  In  French  it 
is  often  mute. 

e  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  the  French  ain  (an). 

e  in  Bohemian  and  Servian  is  sounded  as  ye  or  ya. 

eau  in  French  has  the  sound  of  o  in  note. 

ei  and  ey,  like  ai  and  ay,  usually  have  each  of  the 
vowels  sounded  separately,  the  sound  of  a  being  rapidly 
followed  by  that  of  e.  In  Dutch  and  German  they  have 
the  sound  of  i.  In  French  they  are  pronounced  like  a  or  e. 

eu  is  sounded  in  Dutch  as  in  French,  in  German  like 
oi,  in  other  languages  with  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
separately. 

i  is  usually  sounded  like  e,  or,  when  short,  often  like  i. 

ie  in  Dutch,  German,  and  French  is  sounded  like  5 
except  where  the  letters  belong  to  two  syllables. 

ij  in  Dutch  has  a  sound  like  that  of  i  in  pine,  but 
more  open,  that  is,  with  less  of  the  5-sound  at  the  close. 

0  is  usually  sounded  like  o  or  o,  in  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian sometimes  like  6. 

6  or  oe  is  sounded  in  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
like  eu  in  French. 

a  in  Danish  has  a  sound  similar  to  6,  but  somewhat 
closer. 

6  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  o  in  mom. 

01  is   usually   pronounced   with   the   sounds  of   the 
separate  vowels,  in  French  it  is  like  wa  in  tear. 

ou  in  French  has  the  sound  of  b,  in  Dutch  and  Nor- 
wegian that  of  ou. 

u  is  usually  sounded  as  o  or  u ;  in  French,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  sound  is  peculiar.  In  Danish,  when 
short,  it  is  sounded  like  e;  in  Dutch,  when  short  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  like  u;  when 
long,  like  u ;  in  Welsh,  without  an  accent  mark,  like  i. 

u  or  ue  in  German  is  sounded  like  u  or  ft. 

u  in  Welsh  is  sounded  like  e. 

ui  in  Dutch  is  pronounced  like  oi  in  oil. 

y  is  usually  sounded  like  e ;  in  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Polish  like  the  French  u.  In  old  Dutch  it  is  used 
where  the  digraph  ij  is  used  in  modern  orthography. 
In  Welsh,  without  an  accent  mark,  it  has  the  sound  of  u, 
except  at  the  end  of  a  word  when  it  sounds  like  i. 

^  in  Welsh  has  the  sound  of  e  in  me  (like  the  Welsh  u). 

CONSONANTS  AND  CONSONANTAL  DIGRAPHS. 

Most  of  the  consonants  have  the  same  sound  in  the 
languages  of  the  European  continent  using  the  Roman 
alphabet  as  they  have  in  English,  but  the  following 
peculiarities  are  to  be  noted : — 

b  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  often  sounded  in  German 
like  p.  In  Spanish  it  is  pronounced  with  very  feeble 
contact  of  the  lips  so  as  to  be  softened  almost  to  a 
v-sound. 

c  before  another  consonant  and  before  the  vowels  a, 
o,  u  is  usually  sounded  like  k;  in  French,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, and  Portuguese  it  is  sounded  in  other  situations  like 
s,  in  Italian  like  ch  in  chain,  in  Spanish  like  th  in  thin, 


Fate  filr,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  hfr,  golden;       pine,  pin; 
j,  job;       y,  yes;       TH,  (Aeu;  th,  thin;       zh,  azure. 


n6te,  not,  move; 
French,  vue,  but; 


tub,  bull; 
bleti,  neuf; 


oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       K,  go; 
ti,  on.          German,  ch,  uacAt. 
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in  German  like  ts.  In  Italian  where  another  vowel 
follows  ci  (as  well  as  gi  or  sci)  the  i  is  not  sounded. 
In  Spanish  America  c  is  usually  pronounced  as  s  in  those 
cases  in  which  in  Spain  it  is  pronounced  th.  In  Bo- 
hemian and  Polish  it  is  always  sounded  like  ts,  and  in 
Welsh  always  like  k. 

5  is  used  in  French  and  Portuguese  to  indicate  the 
s-sound  of  c  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and  u. 

ch  in   Dutch,  Polish,  and   Bohemian,  as  well  as  in 
German,   has  the  sound  of  ch;    in   Italian  it  has  the 
sound  of  k;  in  French  (except  in  some  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  in  which  it  is  sounded  like  k)  that  of  sh. 
cs  in  Hungarian  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chain. 
cz  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chain,  in  Hungarian 
that  of  ts. 

d  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  German  and  Dutch  is  often 
sounded  like  t.  In  Spanish  and  Danish  between  two 
vowels,  and  after  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is 
softened  to  the  sound  of  TH,  and  in  the  latter  language 
the  same  sound  is  given  to  it  even  when  doubled. 
Strictly  speaking  the  Spanish  d  is  a  dental  d,  being 
sounded  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  At  the  beginning 
of  &  sentence  and  when  the  d  is  preceded  by  another 
consonant,  whether  in  the  same  word  or  another,  the 
tongue  is  more  firmly  pressed  against  the  teeth  and  a 
sound  like  that  of  the  English  d  is  produced,  but  in 
other  cases  the  contact  is  so  slight  as  to  produce  a  sound 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  TH.  At  the  end  of  words 
even  this  sound  is  almost  inaudible.  When  d  comes 
after  1,  n,  r  in  Danish  it  is  not  sounded  at  all,  and  it  is 
still  more  frequently  silent  in  the  Norwegian  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  language. 

dd  in  Welsh  has  the  sound  of  TH. 

dz  in  Polish  is  sounded  like  dzy. 

g  before  a  consonant  and  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  and 
u  mostly  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go;  and  it  has  the  same 
sound  before  other  vowels  also  in  German  and  Danish, 
and  in  all  situations  in  Polish  and  Welsh.  After  a  vowel 
it  frequently  has  in  German  and  Danish  a  guttural  sound, 
and  in  the  Norwegian  pronunciation  of  the  latter  lan- 
guage it  is  often  silent  in  that  situation.  In  Dutch  it  is 
always  a  deep  guttural,  except  in  the  combinations  gh 
and  ng,  the  former  of  which  is  pronounced  like  g  in 
go,  the  latter  like  ng  in  sing.  In  French,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  Swedish  it  has  the  sound  of  the  j  of  the 
same  languages  in  all  situations  in  which  it  has  not  the 
sound  of  g  in  yo,  and  in  Italian  it  is  then  sounded  like 
our  j.  (See  above  under  c.) 

gh  in  Italian  and  Dutch  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go. 

gl  in  Italian  has  the  sound  of  ly. 

gn  in  French  and  Italian  has  the  sound  of  ny. 

gu  in  French  always,  and  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
before  e  and  i,  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go. 

gy  in  Hungarian  has  the  sound  of  dy  or  dzh. 

h  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  is 
silent  or  scarcely  audible.  In  Spanish  it  is  heard  as  a 
slight  aspiration  before  the  combination  ue.  In  Danish 
it  is  not  sounded  before  j  and  v. 

j  in  most  languages  has  the  sound  of  y,  in  French 
and  Portuguese  that  of  zh,  in  Spanish  that  of  ch.  In 
Danish  the  sound  of  the  Danish  j  (that  is,  the  sound  of 
the  consonant  y)  is  always  interpolated  after  the  conson- 
ants k  and  g  before  the  vowels  ae,  6,  0,  y,  and  i.  In  Hunga- 
rian at  the  end  of  a  syllable  j  has  the  sound  of  e  in  me. 

k  in  Norwegian  before  e,  i,  j,  y,  and  the  modifications 
of  a  and  o,  is  sounded  like  ty. 

1- represents  in  Polish  a  sound  peculiar  to  that  language 
and  Russian.  It  is  produced  by  attempting  to  sound 
an  1  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  directed  further  back 
in  the  palate  than  for  the  ordinary  1,  and  with  very  slight 
contact  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Ih  in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  ly  (Ital.  gl). 

11  in  French  in  formal  speech  has  the  sound  of  ly,  but 
colloquially  is  generally  sounded  like  the  consonant  y 
without  any  1-sound.  In  Spain  it  always  has  the  former 
sound,  but  in  Mexico  the  latter  is  often  substituted.  In 
Welsh  it  has  a  peculiar  sound,  which  is  approximately 
rendered  when  one  attempts  to  pronounce  tl  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable. 


m  in  French  and  Portuguese  often  has  the  sound  of  ii. 

n.     See  preliminary  remarks. 

fi  in  Spanish 

ri  in  Polish  all  have  the  sound  of  ny  (French 

K  in  Bohemian  and  Italian  gn). 

nh  in  Portuguese 

qu  in  French  always,  and  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
before  e  and  i,  is  sounded  like  k. 

r  is  almost  always  more  strongly  trilled  than  in 
English. 

f  in  Bohemian  | 

rz  in  Polish      (    are      '  '  soun°ed  like  rzh. 

s  in  German  is  usually  pronounced  soft,  like  English 
z,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  where  a  vowel  follows;  in 
Hungarian  it  is  sounded  as  sh. 

s  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  sy. 

sc  in  Italian  before  e  and  i  has  the  sound  of  sh.  (See 
above  under  c.) 

sch  in  German  has  the  sound  of  sh,  but  in  Dutch  and 
Italian  has  that  of  s  followed  by  the  respective  sounds 
of  ch,  in  Dutch  accordingly  it  is  equivalent  to  sch,  in 
Italian  to  sk. 

sk  before  e,  i,  j,  y,  and  the  modifications  of  a  and  0  is 
sounded  in  Norwegian  like  sh. 

stj  in  Swedish  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has  the  sound 
of  sh. 

sz  in  Polish       )         .    . 

S  in  Bohemian  |  are  both  sounde<l  l*e  sh. 

sz  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  s. 

t  in  Spanish  is  dental  like  the  Spanish  d. 

th  in  Welsh  is  sounded  like  th  in  thin,  in  all  other 
European  languages  using  the  Roman  alphabet  like  the 
simple  t. 

tj  in  Swedish  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has  the  sound 
of  ch  in  chain. 

ts  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  ch  in  chain. 

w  in  German  and  Dutch  has  a  sound  closely  resemb- 
ling that  of  v  produced  by  bringing  the  lips  feebly  into 
contact,  not  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  against  the  lower 
lip.  In  Welsh  it  has  the  sound  of  u  or  6. 

x  in  Portuguese  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  in  old  Spanish 
spelling  it  is  used  where  j  is  now  used  to  represent  the 
sound  of  ch. 

y  is  usually  a  vowel,  but  in  Spanish  it  has  also  a 
consonantal  sound  like  the  English  y,  and  the  same 
sound  is  heard  in  Hungarian  after  d,  g,  1,  n,  and  t. 

z  in  German  and'Swedish  has  the  sound  of  ts,  in  Italian 
sometimes  that  of  dz  sometimes  that  of  ts,  in  Spanish 
that  of  th  in  thin.  In  Spanish  America  this  th-sound 
usually  gives  place,  like  the  th-sound  of  c,  to  that  of  s  in 
sing. 

i  in  Polish  has  the  sound  of  zy. 

z  in  Polish  ) 

z  in  Bohemian  and  Servian  V  all  have  the  sound  of  zh. 

zs  in  Hungarian  ) 

B.  flints  on  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names 
belonging  to  languages  not  using  the  Roman  alphabet. 

The  general  rule  regarding  the  spelling  of  such  names 
is  to  spell  them  in  English  phonetically  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  English 
alphabet.  In  such  phonetic  spellings,  however,  the 
vowels  usually  receive  their  continental  sounds  (as  in  far, 
rein,  p'ujve,  >-uZe).  In  Indian  and  some  other  Asiatic 
names  and  in  Arabic  names  a  is  often  used  also  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  the  English  u  in  but.  The  vowel 
digraph  ai  usually  represents  the  sound  of  y  in  fly,  but 
sometimes  (as  in  all  Greek  names)  that  of  a  in  fate;  ei, 
most  commonly  that  of  a  in  fate,  but  sometimes  that  of 
y  in jty;  au  for  the  most  part  sounds  as  ow  in  note,  but 
in  some  cases  as  a  in  fall.  In  the  spelling  of  Indian 
names  this  last  digraph  is  often  used  where  :[  is  now 
mostly  used,  the  sound  intended  being  that  of  a  in  far,  or 
perhaps  one  somewhat  broader.  The  consonants  j,  w,  y, 
z  have  as  a  rule  their  characteristic  English  sounds,  as 
in  jet,  yet,  well,  zeal;  g  usually  has  its  hard  sound  as  in 
get.  Ch  usually  represents  the  sound  which  it  has  in 
chain;  gh  sometimes  that  of  a  very  rough  aspirate, 
sometimes  a  sound  like  that  of  the  Northumberland  or 
Berwickshire  burr,  sometimes,  before  e  or  i,  merely  the 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain; 
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hard  sound  of  g;  kh  is  the  combination  most  frequently 
US.M!  to  repivsrnt  the  sound  of  ch;  and  th  usually  stands 
for  the  sound  which  it  has  in  thin,  sometimes  for  that 
which  it  has  iu  then. 

In  the  spelling  of  geographical  names  belonging  to 
languages  which  do  not  use  the  Roman  alphabet  (as 
also  of  those  which  were  first  put  in  writing  by  Euro- 
peans) numerous  variations  are  found  from  different 
causes,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  pronunciation 
to  note  what  the  principal  causes  of  these  variations  are. 

1.  Very  often  the  variation  is  due  to  the  irregularity 
in  the  use  of  our  own  alphabet,  which  leads  one  person 
to  represent  the  same  sound  phonetically  in  one  way, 
another  in  another.     From  this  cause  s  and  z  are  fre- 
quently interchanged,  as  in  Kasan,  Kazan;  so  also  are 
oo,  on,  and  u,  where  the  sound  of  u  in  bull  or  in  rule  is 
intended,  as  in  Moorzook,  Mourzouk,  Murzuk,  &c. ;  and 
so  also  are  i  and  y,  as  in  Ustyansk,  Ustiansk;  Kras- 
noyarsk,  Krasnoiarsk.      Hence    likewise   those   names 
which  are  spelled  with  a  to  represent  the  sound  of  u  in 
Init,  are  also   frequently  found   spelled   with  u,   as  in 
Panjab,  Punjab. 

2.  Sometimes  the  variation  is  due  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  sounds  themselves,  as  where  a  vowel  sound  is  so 
short  that  its  exact  quality  can  hardly  be  determined, 
as  in  Bedouin,  Bedawin;  or  where  a  short  vowel  sound 
seems  to  one  ear  to  make  a  separate  syllable,  while  to 
another  ear  no  such  syllable  seems  to  be  heard,  as  in 
Bassora,  Basra:  Wargela,  Wargla. 

3.  In  other  cases  the  variation  is  due  to  the  adoption 
in  English  of  a  continental  mode  of  spelling,  as  where 
dj  is  adopted  from  the  French  for  j,  as  in  Djebel  for 
Jebel,   or  tch  from  the  same   language  for  ch,   as   in 
Nertchinsk  for  Nerchinsk,  Kamtchatka   (the  common 
spelling)  for  Kamchatka,  or  j  from  the  practice  of  most 
continental  nations  for  y,  as  in  Jakutsk  for  Yakutsk. 

When  the  variation  in  spelling  is  due  to  any  of  these 
causes,  a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  of  the  name 
will  often  serve  as  a  good  indication  of  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation, where  any  one  of  them  might  leave  it 
doubtful;  for  the  correct  pronunciation  must  be  more 
or  less  consistent  with  all  the  different  forms.  Thus 
when  Bassora  is  also  found  spelled  Basra  it  is  clear  that 
the  correct  pronunciation  cannot  be  Basso'ra,  and  when 
Bedouin  is  found  spelled  also  Bedawin,  Bedaween,  &c., 
it  shows  that  the  accents  lie  on  the  first  and  third  syl- 
lables, and  that  the  i  in  Bedouin  is  pronounced  as  e  in  me. 

4.  Other  variations  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sounds 
to  be  represented  have  no  signs  for  them  in  the  Roman 
alphabet  or  any  of  its  commonly  used  digraphs,  so  that 
different  signs  are  adopted  to  represent  them  approxi- 
mately in  accordance  with  the  conceptions  of  different 
persons.     One  of  the  chief  instances  of  this  sort  is  a 
sound  existing   in  Arabic  and   Hindu  resembling  the 
Northumbrian  burr.     Usually  this  sound  is  represented 
by  gh,  but  in  the  case  of  many  Arabic  names  in  North 
Africa  it  is  often  represented  by  rh  or  r.     Thus  Gha- 
dames  is  often  spelled  Rhadames,  the  tribe  of  the  Songhay 
often  Sonrhay. 

5.  In  other  cases  the  variation  is  accounted  for  by 
differences  of  dialect,  or  different  pronunciations  of  the 
same  dialect  in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  region 
in  which  a  particular  language  is  spoken.     In  this  way 
arise  many  of  the  varieties  of  spelling  in  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  Arabic  names.     In  the  last  one  of  the  most  notable 
dialectical  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Arab  character  usually  sounded  as  j,  but  in  some 
parts,  as  in  Egypt,  as  g  in  yet.     For  this  reason  the 
Arabic  Jebel  (mountain)  is  usually  spelled  in  Egyptian 
names  Gebel,  in  which  g  ia  intended  to  have  its  hard  and 
not  its  soft  sound. 

6.  Another  cause  of  variation  is  the  fact  that  the  strict 
rule  of  phonetic  spelling  is  sometimes  departed  from, 
and  the  English  form  of  a  name  is  partly  accommodated 
to  the  spelling  of  the  language  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
same  letter  in  that  language  being  always  represented 
by  the  same  in  English,  even  though  the  pronunciation 
may  vary  in  the  original  language.     This  is  frequent  in 
Russian  names,  in  which  the  sounds  of  v  and  f,  those  of 
a  and  o,  &c.,  are  often  represented  by  the  same  letter, 


and  in  which  the  Russian  character  representing  the 
sound  of  a  in  fate  or  e  in  met  sometimes  stands  for  the 
same  sound  preceded  by  that  of  the  consonant  y.  In 
this  way  are  explained  such  variations  as  Kief,  Kiev; 
Semipolatinsk,  Semipalatinsk ;  Semiryechensk,  Semire- 
chensk. 

7.  Lastly,  the  foreign  spelling  of  a  name  is  sometimes 
adopted  for  native  names  in  regions  out  of  Europe 
belonging  politically  to  European  powers.  Thus  Soura- 
baya  may  sometimes  be  seen  spelled  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  Soerabaja.  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
this  is  done  almost  uniformly. 

In  Chinese  the  digraph  ao  represents  the  sound  of 
a  in  far  gliding  into  that  of  o,  the  whole  sound  closely 
resembling  that  of  ow  in  no  if;  ei  represents  the  sound 
of  a  in  fate  gliding  into  a  very  short  e-sound  (as  in  me); 
in  ia,  ie,  iu  the  sounds  of  a,  e,  u  are  preceded  by  a  very 
short  i-sound,  a  sound  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
consonant  y;  oo  (for  which  u  is  often  used)  usually  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  u  in  bull  or  in  rule,  but  sometimes 
it  represents  a  long  o  gliding  into  a  very  short  sound 
like  that  of  u  in  bull.  When  o  precedes  a  or  ei  it  is 
sounded  very  short  so  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  the 
consonant  w;  hence  we  have  such  spellings  as  Whangho 
(or  Hwangho)  and  Kweichoo  or  Queichoo,  as  well  as 
Hoangho  and  Koeichoo.  The  initial  ng  is  a  nasal,  as 
in  the  word  sing  (not  as  in  fnyer),  and  this  initial  sound 
is  also  met  with  in  names  belonging  to  the  other  mono- 
syllabic languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  in  some 
African  and  New  Zealand  names. 

In  Indian,  Arabic,  and  some  other  names  aspirated 
consonants  occur,  and  are  represented  in  spelling  by  an 
h  following  the  consonant,  as  in  Bhitgalpur.  The  proper 
sound  of  this  combination  is  accurately  represented  by 
the  letters  composing  it,  but  in  the  English  pronunciation 
of  such  names  this  peculiarity  is  commonly  disregarded. 
In  African  words  the  consonant  m  used  as  a  prefix 
has  a  shortened  sound  of  um,  and  in  the  South  African 
colonies  this  prefix  is  so  spelled,  as  in  Umtata,  Umzila, 
&c.  By  travellers  in  equatorial  Africa,  however,  the 
simple  m  is  always  used,  as  in  Mpwapwa.  Except  at 
the  end  of  a  word  y  is  always  the  consonant.  Lake 
Nyassa,  for  example,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  two  syllables, 
Nyas'sa,  not  in  three  as  Ni-as'sa. 

For  the  spelling  of  Maori  names  in  New  Zealand 
the  Roman  alphabet  was  introduced  by  the  English  mis- 
sionaries, but  only  fourteen  characters  are  required, 
namely,  a,  e,  h,  i,  i;  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  t,  «,  w,  and  the  nasal 
ng.  The  vowels  have  the  continental  sounds,  and  are 
always  sounded  separately,  never  coalescing  into  a  proper 
diphthong. 

In  the  following  list  showing  the  pronunciation  of 
geographical  names  the  only  diacritic  marks  which  are 
used  are  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  accents  ('  v  A  ), 
the  modification  mark  (•• ),  the  cedilla  ( >),  and  the  tilde 
(~) ;  and  it  will  be  understood  that,  where  the  respeiling 
of  a  name  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  a  diacritically 
marked  letter  not  BO  marked  in  the  name  as  given  in 
the  list,  that  name  is  spelled  with  a  letter  so  marked  in 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the 'Swedish  name  Tornea  is  pro- 
nounced tor'na-o,  it  may  be  inferred,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  just  given,  that  in  Swedish  that  name  is  spelled 
Tornea.  In  respeiling  names  to  indicate  pronunciation 
the  consonants,  b,  d,  /,  h,  j,  I;  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  t,  r,  w,  and  z, 
and  the  digraphs  ng,  nl;  and  sh  always  have  their  usual 
English  sounds,  and  s  always  has  the  hissing  sound  as  in 
sea°  The  key-line  gives  the  explanation  of  the  other  signs. 
Note. — In  consulting  this  List  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  attention  to  the  preceding  notes  indicating 
the  variations  that  may  be  looked  for  in  the  spelling 
of  foreign  names  will  often  be  of  assistance  to  those 
doing  so  in  finding  the  name  they  are  in  search  of,  since 
names  not  found  under  one  spelling  may  be  found  under 
some  other  equivalent  spelling.  Thus  many  names  not 
found  spelled  with  c,  ch,  z,  y,  &c.,  may  be  found  under 
the  spellings  k,  kh,  s,  j,  &c.  respectively ;  Spanish  names 
in  x  may  be  found  spelled  with  j,  Dutch  names  in  y  may 
be  found  in  ij,  German,  Danish,  and  other  names  in  ae  or 
oe  may  be  found  in  a  (sometimes  e)  or  6;  and  so  forth. 


Uob;       y,i/es;       IH,  tten;  th,  ttin;       zh,  azure.          French,  vue,  but;       bleti,  ncW;       n,  on  German,  6h,  nacftt. 
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Aachen,  a'chen  (Ger.) 
Aagerup,  6'ga-rnp  (Den.) 
Ankirkeby,  6-kerk'a-bu  (Den.) 
Aar,  iir  (Ger.  Switz.)  r. 
Aargau,  ar^gou  (Switz.) 
Aarhuua,  oi-'hos  (Den.) 
Abana,  ab'a-na  (Syr. )  r. 
Abancay,  a-l>an'ki  (Peru) 
Abano,  a-ba'no  (It.) 
Abasia,  a-ba'sya  (Rus.) 
Abassabad,  a-bas'sa-bad  (Rus.)/£. 
Abauj,  o-bo'u-e  (Hung.) 
Abbeokuta,  ab-be-6-ko'ta  (Af.) 
Abbeville,  ab-veT  (Fr.);  ab'be-vil  (U.S.) 
Abbitibbe,  ab-bi-tib'be  (Can.) 
Abergavenny,  ab-er-ga-ven'ni  or  ab-er- 

ga'ui  (Eng.) 

Abergele,  ab-er-ge'li  (Wales) 
Aberystwith,  ab-er-ist'with  (Wales) 
Abingdon,  ab'ing-don  (Eng.) 
Ab-Istada,  ab-i-sta'da  (Afg.) 
Ablis,  a-ble'  (Fr.) 
Abo,  6'bo(Rus.) 
Abomey,  a-bo'ma  (Af.) 
Aboukir,  a-bo'ker  (Eg.) 
Abraham,  ab'ra-ham  (Rus.)  isl, 
Abrantes,  a-bran'tas  (Port.) 
Abrets,  les,  laz-a-bra'  (Fr.) 
Abrolhos,  a-brol'yos 
Abruzzo,  a-brot'tso  (It.) 
Abydos,  a-be'dos  (Jur.) 
Abydus,  a-bi'dus(Eg.) 
Abyssinia,  ab-i-sin'i-a  (Af.) 
Acadia,  a-ka'di-a  (Can.) 
Acadie,  a-ka-de'  (Can.) 
Acaponeta,  a-ka-po-na'ta  (Mex.) 
Acapulco,  a-ka-pol'ko  (Hex.) 
Acarai,  ak-a-ra'e  (S.  Am.)  mt. 
Acarnania,  a-kar-na'ne-a  (Gr.) 
Accumuli,  ak-ko'mn-Ie  (It.) 
Acerenza,  a-cha-ran'tsa  (It.) 
Ach,  ach(Ger.) 

Acha,  Sierra  de,  se-er'ra  de  a'cha  (Mex.) 
Achaia,  a-ka'ya  (Gr.) 
Achaltzik,  a-chal'tsik  (Rus.) 
Achata,  a-cha'ta  (Arg.  Con.)  mt. 
Acheen,  a-chen'  (Sumatra) 
Achill,  ak'il  (Ir.) 
Achray,  ach-ra'(Scot)  I. 
Aciorolo,  dell,  dal  a-cho-ro'16  (It.) 
Aci  Reale,  a'che  ra-a'la  (It.) 
Aconcagua,  a-kon-ka'gwa  (Chile) 
Aconquija,  a-kon-ke'cha  (Arg.  Con.)  m  (. 
Acquapendente  ak-kwa-pan-dan'ta(It ) 
Acre,  a'ker  or  a'ker  (Syr.) 
Actopan,  ak-to-pan'  (Mex.) 
Adalia,  a-dale-a  (Tur.) 
Adamawa,  ad-a-ma'wa  (Af.) 
Adamello,  a-da-mal'16  (It.)?n£. 
Adamuz,  a-THa-moth'  (Sp.) 
Adana,  a-da'na  (As.  Mi.) 
Adel,  a'del  (Af.) 
Adelsheim,  a'delz-him  (Ger.) 
Aden,  a'den;  Arab.  pron.  a'den  (Ar.) 
Aderbaiian,  Aderbijan,  ad-er-bi-ian' 

(Per.) 

Adige,  a'de-ja  (It.)  r. 
Adirondack,  ad-i-ron'dak  (U.  S.) 
Adour,  a-dor'(Fr.)r. 
Adria,  a'dre-a(It.) 
Adrianople,  ad-re-a-no'pl  (Tur.) 
Adriatic,  ad-re-at'ik  (It.) 
vEgean.e-je'an 
Aelberg,  al'berg  (Aust) 
Aero,  a'reu  (Den.)  isl. 
Aerschot,  ar'skot  (BeL) 
Aerteholme,  arte-hol-me  (Den.)  til, 
^Etna,  et'na  (Sic.)  mt. 
Afghanistan,  af-ghau"i-stan'  or  af-gan'- 

is-tan  (As.) 
Aflum-kara-hissar.a-fyom'ka-ra-his-sar' 

(Tur.) 

Agades,  a-ga'dez  (Af.) 
Agadir,  a-ga'der  (Slar.) 
Agbosome,  ag-bo-so'nie  (Af.) 
Agde,  agd  (Fr.) 
Agen,  a-zhah'  (Fr.) 
Agers,  a'gers  (Den  )  isl. 
Agerskov,  a-ger-skov'  (Den.) 
Aggebye,  ag-ge-bO'  (Den.) 
Aggersoe,  ag'ger-seu  (Den.)  id. 
Agincourt,  a-zhan-kor1  (Fr.) 
Aglie,  alya  (It.) 


Agoas  de  Moilra,  a'go-as  de  mo-el'ra 

(Port.) 

Aguajo,  a-gwa'cho(Mex.) 
Agualulco,  a-gwa-lol'ko  (Mex.) 
Agua  Nueva,  a'gwa  nu-e'va  (Mex.) 
Aguascalientes,  a  '  gwas  -  kii  -  le  -  en  "  tea 

(Mex.) 

Aguilar,  a-ge-lar'  (Sp.) 
Agulhas,  a-gb'lyiis  (Af.)  c. 
Agysoo,  a-gii'so  (Rus.)/«. 
Ahmeilabad,  ah'med-a-bad"  (Ind.) 
Ahmediuisxgur,  ah-med-nug'ger  (Ind.) 
Ahrensbok,  ah'rcns-be'iik  (Oer.) 
Aiasoluk,  i"a-so-luk'  (As.  Mi.) 
Aibling.  i'bleng  (Ger.) 
Aiohach,  i'chaeh  (Ger.) 
Aidin,  i-den'(As.  Mi.) 
Aigle,  a'gl  (Switz.  Fr.) 
Aigues-mortes,  ag-mort'  (Fr.) 
Ain,  an  (Fr.)  dep. 
Air,  ar(Fr.) 
Aisne,  an  (Fr.)  dep. 
Aix,  aks  (Fr.) 

Aix  la  Chapelle.  aks  la  sha-pel7(Ger.) 
Ajaccio,  a-yach'6(It.) 
Ajmeer  or  Ajmir,  aj-mer7  (Ind.) 
Akabah,  a-ka-bah'  (Ar.) 
Akbarrabad,  ak'bar-ra-bad"  (Ind.) 
Akermann,  a'ker-man  (Rus.) 
Akesh,  altesh  (Rus.) 
Akhal,  a-chal'(As.) 
Akhalzikh,  a.6hal'tsech  (Rua.) 
Akhdar,  a«h-dar/  (Ar.) 
Akhissar,  ak-his-sar'  (As.  Tur.) 
Akhtirka,  ach-ter'ka  (Rus.) 
Akreyri,  ak-ri're  (Iceld.) 
Aktatchi,  ak-tat'che  (Rus.) 
Alabama,  al-a-bii'ma  (U.  S.) 
Alachua,  a-lach'u-a  (U.  S.) 
Alacranes,  a-la-kra'nes  (Mex.)  isl. 
Alaghir,  al-a-ger'(As.  Tur.)  r. 
Alagoas,  a-la-go'as  (Braz.) 
Alagon,  a-la-gon'  (Sp.) 
Alaguela,  al-la-ga'Ia  (Cent.  Am.) 
Alais,  a-la'(Fr) 
Alalo,  a-la'16  (Rus.) 
Alameda,  a-la-me'THa  (Sp.) 
Alamillo,  a-la-mel'lyo  (Sp.) 
Alamomocho,  a-Ia-mo-mo'cho  (Mex.) 
Alamora,  a-la-mo'ra  (Sp.) 
Aland,  a'land;  Swed.pron.  61and(Rus.) 

isl. 

Alashehr,  al-a-shahr'  (As.  Mi.) 
Alaska,  a-las'ka  (N.  Am.) 
Alassio,  a-las'se-o  (It.) 
Alatamaha,  a-la-ta-ma-ha'  (U.  S.) 
Alava,  a-la'va(Sp.) 
Albacete,  al-ba-the'te(Sp.) 
Alban,  al-bon'  (Fr.) 
Albania,  al-ba'ni-a  (Tur.) 
Albano,  al-ba'no  (It.) 
Albans,  al'banz  (Eng.) 
Albarracin,  al-biir-ra'then  (Sp.) 
Albatana,  al-ba-ta'nii  (Sp.) 
Albatera,  al-ba-te'ra  (Sp.) 
Alhegna,  al-ba'nya  (It.)  r. 
Albemarle,  al'be-marl  (Eng.);  al-be- 

marl'  (U.  S.) 
Albenga,  al-ban'ga  (It.) 
Alberche,  al-ber'cha  (Sp.)  r. 
Alberea,  al-be-re'a  (Sp.) 
Albergaria,  al-ber-ga're-ii  (Sp.) 
Alberoni,  al-be-ro'ne  (It.) 
Albert, 


,  . 

Albertas,  al-bar'tas  (Fr.) 
Albidona,  itl-be-do'na  (It.) 
Albinona,  al-be-no'iia  (It.) 
Albuera,  al-bu-e'ra  (Sp.) 
Albula,  al'bu-la  (Switz.)  r. 
Albuquerque,  iil-bu-ker'ka  (ilex.  Sp.) 
Albury,  al'be-ri  (N.  S.  W.) 
Alcala,al-ka-la'(Sp.) 
Alcala  de  Henares,  al-kii-la'  de  e-na'res 
Alcafliz,  al-ka-nyeth'(Sp.) 
Alcantara,  al-kan'ta-ra  (Sp.) 
Alcantarilla,  al-kan-ta-K-nya  (Sp.) 
Alcaraz,  al-ka-rath'(Sp.) 
Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  al-kft-thar'  de  san 

cho-an'(Sp.) 

Alcino,  al-che'no  (It.)  mt. 
Alcira,  al-the'ra  (Sp.) 
Alcobaca,  al-ko-ba'sa  (Port.) 
Alcolea,  al-ko-le'a  (Sp.) 


Alcoy,  al-ko'e  (Sp.) 

Ak-udia,  al-ko'THc-a  (Sp.) 

Aldea  Gallega,  al-de'ii  ga-lye'ga  (Sp.) 

Alderney,  jil'der-ni  (Eng.)  i*/. 

Alei,  ii-la'e(Sib.) 

Alemtejo,  a-len-ta'zlio  (Port.) 

Alencon,  ii-lnn-s6n'(Kr.) 

Alepho,  a-la'fo  (Rus.) 

Aleppo,  a-lep'po  (Tur.) 

Aleria,  a-la.re'a  (Cors  ) 

Alessandria,  a-les-saii'dre-ii  (It.) 

Alet,  a-la'  (Fr.) 

Aleutian,  al-yd'ti-an  (X.  Am.)  i*l. 

Alexandria,  a-legz-an'tlri-a  (tg.) 

Alfaques,  al-f!i'ki's(-p.) 

Alfldena,  al-fe-da'na  (It.) 

Algarinejo,  al-gii-re-ne'cho  (Sp.) 

Algarve,  al-gar'va  (Port.) 

Algeciras,  al-che-the'nis  (S]i.) 

Algeria,  al-je'ri-a(Af) 

Alghero,  al-ga'ro  (It.) 

Algiers,  al-jerz'(Af.) 

Algoa  Bay,  al-go'a  ba  (Af.) 

Algonquin,  al-gon'kwin  (Can.) 

Alhama,  al-a'ma  (Sp.) 

Alhucemas,  al-n-the'mas  (Mar.) 

Alibunar,  a-!e-bb-nar'  (Aust.) 

Alicante,  a-le-kan'te  (Sp.) 

Alicata,  a-le-ka'ta(It) 

Alicudi,  a-le-ko'de  (It.)  itl. 

Alife,  ii-le'fa(It.) 

Alichur,  a-le-ghur'  (Tnd.) 

Ali^JIusjid,  a-le-mus.jed'  (Afg.) 

Al  Jezireb,  al  je-ze're  (As.  Tur.) 

Aljezur,  al-che-thor'  (Sp.) 

Allahabad,  al'la-ha-bad"  (Ind.) 

Alleghany,  al-le-ga'ni  (U.  S.) 

Allier,  al-le-a'  (Fr.) 

Alloa,  aiao-a(Scot) 

Almachik,  al'ma-chek  (Rus.) 

Almaden,  al-ma'THen  (Sp.) 

Almagro,  al-ma'gro  (Sp.) 

Almali,  al-ma-le'  (Tur.) 

Almeida,  al.ma'e-cla  (Port.) 

Almenara,  al-me-na'ra  (Sp.) 

Almendolara,  al-men-do-la'ra  (It.) 

Almeria,  al-me-re'a  (Sp.) 

Almerode,  al-ma-ro'de  (Ger.) 

Almnfiecar,  al-mo-nye-kai-'  (Sp.) 

Alnmouth,  al'muth  (Eng.) 

Alnwick,  aii'ik  (Eng.) 

Alora,  ii-lo'ra  (Sp.) 

Alost,  a-16st'  (Bel.) 

Alpes,  alp  (Fr.) 

Alphen,  al'fen  (Neth.) 

Alpujarras,  iil-po-char'ras  (Sp.  Mex.) 

Alsace,  al-sas'  (Ger.) 

Alsbjerg,  iils'byerg  (Den.) 

Alstahoug.  al-sta-boug'  (Nor.) 

Altai,  al-ti'  (As.)  mts. 

Altamaha,  al-ta-ma-ha'  (U.  S.) 

Altamura,  al-ta-mo'rii  (It.) 

Altenkirchen,  artcn-ker-ch^n  (Ger.) 

Altkirch,  alt-kerch'  (Ger.) 

Altona,  al'to-na  (Ger.) 

Altona,  al-to'na  (Tur.) 

AHringham,  al'tring-am  (Eng.) 

Aluta,  a-16'ta  (Roum.)r. 

Alvarado,  al-va-ra'THo  (Mex.) 

Alvito,  al-ve'to  (Sp.) 

Alyth,  a'lith  (Scot.) 

Amager,  ii'ma-ger  (Den.)  inl. 

Amal,  6'mal  (Swe.) 

Amarapura,  a-ma-ra-pb'rii  (Bur.) 

Amasia,  a-ma'se-a  (Tur.) 

Amazon,  am'a-zon  (S.  Am.) 

Amazonas,  am-a-zo'nas  (Braz.);  ;;m-;i- 

so'nas  (Span.  Am.) 
Ambato,  am-ba'to  (Ecuad.) 
Ambau,  amljou  (Fiji)  isl. 
Ambert,  on-bar'(Fr.) 
Ambleteuse,  on-bl-teliz'  (Fr.) 
Amboina,  am-boi'na  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Amboise,  on-bwaz'  (Fr.) 
Amboy,  am'boi  (t*.  S.) 
Ameland,  a'me-lant  (Xeth.)  M. 
Amersfoort,  a'merz-fort  (Netb.) 
Amhara,  am-ha'ra  (Abyss.) 
Amherst,  am'6rst  (U.  S.) 
Amiens,  a-me-an'  (Fr.) 
Amirante,  am-i-rant'  (Af.)  isls. 
Amite,  a-met'  (U.  S.) 
Amlwch,  am'lok  (Wales) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her,  golden;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ch,  chain;      B,  go; 
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Amoor,  g-mbr'  (As.)  r.  and  lilt. 

Amoy,  a-mni'  (China) 

Amposta,  am-pos'ta  (Sp.) 

Amritsiir,  :im-rit'sav  (Illil.) 

Amur,  a-mbr'  (As.)  r.  and  ttixt. 

Anadolia,  a-na-do'le-a  (Tur.) 

An.-i ,'iula de  Fuera,  a-ua-ga'THa  de  fu-e'- 
i-ri  (Mex.) 

Anahuac.  ii-nii-wak'  (Mex.) 

Anam,  a-nam'  (As.) 

Anandhapura  or  Anarnjapoora,  ;i-n:i- 
rad-ha-pb'ra,  ;i-na-ra.ju-po'ra  (Cey- 
lon) 

Anatolia,  a-na-to'le-a  (As.) 

Ancnt-lis,  an-kachs'  (Peru) 

Ancona,  an-ko'na  (It.) 

Andalusia,  an-da-lo'she-u;  Sp.  Andalu- 
cia,  an-da-lu-the'a  (Sp.) 

Andaman,  an-<la-iniiu'  (Ind.)  isis. 

Andelflngen,  an-dcl-flng'en  (Switz.) 

Andklioo,  and-kho'  (Tart.) 

Andover,  an'do-ver  (Eng. ;  U.  S.) 

Andreasberg,  an-dra'as-berg  (Ger.) 

Andrews,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint 
an'drijz  (Scot.) 

Anegada,  an-e-ga'ua  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Angerman,  ong'er-man  (Swe.) 

Angermiinde,  ang-er-mun'de  (Prus.) 

Angers,  on-zha'  (Fr.) 

Angillon,  on-zhel-lyon'  or  on-zhe-yon' 
(Fr.) 

Anglesey,  ang'gl-se  (Eng.) 

Angola,  an-go'la  (Af.) 

Angora,  an-go'ra  (Tur.) 

Angostura,  an-gos-tb'ra  (Venez.) 

Angouleme,  on-gb-lam'  (Fr.) 

Angonmois,  oii-gb-mwa'  (Fr.) 

Angra  Pequefia,  ang'grapa-ka'nyaf.Af.) 

Anguilla,  ang-gil'la  (\V.  Ind.)  M. 

Anholtby,  an'holt-bu  (Dun.) 

Anjer,  an'yer  (Java) 

Anjou,  on-zhb'  (Fr.) 

Ankobar,  an-ko'biir  (Abyss.) 

Ankova,  an-ko'va  (Madap;.) 

Annamaboe,  an-nam'a-bb  (Af.) 

Annapolis,  an-nap'6-lis  (N.  S.) 

Annecy,  an-se'(Fr) 

Annobon,  an'no-bon  (Af.)ill. 

Annonay,  an-no-na'(Fr.) 

Antakia,  an-ta-ke'a  (Syr.) 

Antananarivo,  au-ta-ua-na-re'vu 
(Madag.) 

Antibes,  on-teb'(Fr.) 

Antigua,  an-te'ga  (W.  Ind.)  uil. 

Antino,  an-te'no  (It.) 

Antioquia,  an-te-o'ke-a  (Col.) 

Antisana,  an-ti-sa'na  (Ecuad.) 

Antivari,  an-te'va-re  (Monten.) 

Antonio,  Port,  port  an-to'ni-6  (Jam.) 

Antrim,  an'trim  (Ir.) 

Antwerp,  ant'werp  (Belg.) 

Anuradhapura,  an-u-rad-ha-pb'ra  (Cey- 
lon) 

Aosta,  a-os'ta  (It.) 

Apaches,  a-pa'ches  (Mex  )  tr. 

Apennines,  ap'e-ninz  (It.) 

Apenrade,  a-pen-ra'de  (Ger.) 

Apoquido,  ap-6-ke'TH6  (Chile.) 

Appalachians,  ap-pa-la'che-anz  (TJ.  S.) 
ints. 

Appalachieola,  ap-pa-la-chi-ko'la  (U.S.) 

Appenzell,  ap-pen-tsel'  (Switz.) 

Appomattox,  ap-po-mat'toks  (U.  S.) 

Aprouague,  a-prb-ag"  (Fr.  Gui.)  r. 

Apure,  a-pb'ra  (S.  Am.) 

Apurimac,  a-pb're-mak  (S.  Am.) 

Aquafreddo,  a-kwa-frad'do  (It.) 

Aquila,  a'kwe-la  (It.) 

Arabia,  a-ra'bi-a  (As.) 

Aracan,  a-ra-kan'  (Brit.  Bur.) 

Arad,  or'od  (Aust.)/t 

Arafat,  a-ra-fat'  (Ar.)  mt. 

Aragon,  a'ra-gon  (Sp.) 

Aragona,  a-ra-gb'na  (It.) 

Araguaya,  a-ra-gwi'a  (Braz.)  r. 

Aral,  a'ral  (Cent.  As.) 

Aranjuez,  a-ran-chb-eth'  (Sp.) 

Arapahoe,  a-rap'a-hb  (U.  S.) 

Ararat,  a'ra-rat  (Armen.)  mt. 

Araucania,  a-rou-ka'ne-a  (Chile) 

Arauco,  a-rou'ko  (Chile) 

Arboga,  ar-bo'ga  (Swe.)  M. 

Arbois,  ar-bwa'  (Fr.) 

Arcachon,  ar-ka-sh6n'(Fr.) 

Arcadia,  ar-ka'di-a(Gr) 

Archangel,  ark-an'jel;  Russian  pron. 
ark-ang'gel  (Rus.) 

Archipelago,  ar-ki-pel'a-go 

Arcole,  ar-ko'la(It) 

Arcot,  ar-kot'  (Ind.) 
Ardahan,  ar-da-han'  (Tur.) 

Ardchattan,  ard-chat'tan  (Scot.) 
Ardebeel,  ar'de-bel  (Per.) 
Ardeche,  ar-dash'  (Fr.) 


Ardennes,  ar-den'  (Fr.  Bel.) 

Ardnanmrchan,  aril  -  na  -  inur '  clian 
(Scot.) 

Ardoch,  artloch  (Scot.) 

Ardres,  ar'ilr  (Fr.) 

Ardrishaig,  anl-rish'ag  (Scot.) 

Arena,  a-ra'na  (It.)  r. 

Arenas,  a-re'nas  (Sp.;  Jlex.) 

Arequipa,  ii-re-ke'pa  (Peru) 

Arevalo,  a-re-va'lo  (Sp.) 

Arezzo,  a-rat'tso  (It.) 

Argeles,  ar-zhe-la'  (Fr) 

Argens,  ar-zhon'  (I('r.) 

Argentaro,  ar-jan-tii'ro  (It.)  mt. 

Argentat,  ar-zhou-ta'  (Fr.) 

Argenteuil,  ar-zhoh-teu-e'lye  or  ar- 
zhah-teu-e'ye  (Fr.) 

Argentieres,  ar-zliod-te-ar'  (Fr.) 

Argentine  (Confederation),  arjen-tin; 
Sp.  Confederacion  Argentina,  kon- 
fed-e-ra'thi-onar-chen-te'na(S.Am.) 

Argenton,  ar-zhofi'tbh  (Fr.) 

Arghandab,  ar-gund'ab  (Afg.) 

Argostoli,  ar-gos'to-le  (Gr.) 

Argyle,  ar-gil' (Scot.) 

Ariano,  a-re-a'no  (It.) 

Arica,  a-reTia  (Peru) 

Ariege,  a-re-azh'  (Fr.) 

Arignano,  a-re-nya'no  (It.) 

Arish,  el,  el  a'resh  (Eg.) 

Arispe,  a-res'pe  (Mex.) 

Arizona,  a-ri-zb'na  (U.  S.) 

Arjonilla,  ar-6h6-nel'lya  (Sp.) 

Arkansas,  ar-kan'sas  (U.  S.) 

Aries,  art  (Fr.) 

Armagh,  ar-ma'  (Ir.) 

Armagnac,  iir-ma-nyak'  (Fr.) 

Armenia,  ar-me'ni-a  (Tur.) 

Armentieres,  ar-mofi-tyar' (Fr.) 

Arnemuiden,  ar-ne-moi'dcn  (Hoi.) 

Arnould,  ar-nbl'  (Fr.) 

Aroa,  a-rb'a  (Venez.) 

Aroe.     See  Arroo. 

Aroostook,  a-rbs'tflk  (II.  S.) 

Arouat,  el,  el  a-rb'wiit  (Af.) 

Arpajon,  ar-pa-zhbu'  (Fr.) 

Arpino,  ar-pe'no  (It.) 

Arques,  ark  (Fr.) 

Arras,  iir-ra'  (Fr.) 

Arrecife,  ar-ra-se'fe  (Can.  Isls.) 

Arrochar,  ar'roeh-ar  (Scot.) 

Arroo,  Arru,  artb  (East.  Arch.)  iils. 

Arth,  art  (Switz.) 

Artois,  ar-twa'(Fr.) 

Artuan,  ar-tb'an  (Tur.) 

Aruba,  a-rb'ba  (S.  Am .)  isl. 

Arundel,  a'run-del  (Eng.);  a-run'del 
(U.S.) 

Arve,  ar-va  (It.)  r. 

Ascalon,  as'ka-lon  (Syr.) 

Ascension,  as-sen'shon  (Atl.  Oc.)  isl. 

Aschaffenburg,  a-shaf'fen-bbrg  (Bav.) 

Aschersleben,  ash'erz-la-b«n  (Prus.) 

Ascoli  Piceno,  as'ko-le  pe-cha'nb  (It.) 

Ashantee,  a-shan'te  or  ash-an-te'  (Af.) 

Asia,  a'shi-a 

Asinara,  a-se-na'rii  (It.) 

Asir,  a-ser'  (Ar.) 

Aspropotamos,  as-pro-pot'a-mos  (Gr.) 

Assam,  as-sam^Ind.) 

Assaye,  as-si'  (Ind.) 

Asseerghur,  as-ser-ghur'  (Ind.) 

Assen,  as'sen  (Neth.) 

Assiniboine,  as-sin'i-boin  (Can.) 

Assisi,  as-se'ze  (It.) 

Assmannshausen,  as'mauz-houz-cn 
(Ger.) 

Assouan,  as-sb-an'  (Eg.) 

Astara,  as'ta-ra  (Transcauc.) 

Asterabad,  as-te-ra-bad'  (Per.) 

Astrakhan,  as-tra-kan';  Rus.  pron.  as- 
tra-chan'  (Rus.) 

Asturias,  as-to're-as  (Sp.) 

Atacama,  a-ta-ka'ma  (Chile;  Bol.) 

Atbara,  at-ba'ra  (Nubia) 

Atchafalaya,  ach-a-fa-li'ya  (U.  S.) 

Athabasca,  a-tha-bas'ka  (Can.) 

Athenry,  ath'en-ri  (Ir.) 

Athens,  ath'enz  (Gr.) 

Athlone,  ath-lon'  (Ir.) 

Athy,  a-thl'  (Ir.) 

Atrato,  a-tra'to  (Col.)  r. 

Aube,  ob(Fr.) 

Aubigny,  6-be-nye'  (Fr.) 

Aubusson,  6-))ns-s6ii'  (Fr.) 

Auch,  osh  (Fr.) 

Auchinleck,ach-en-lek'oraf-flek'(Scot.) 

Auchterarder,  adh-ter-ar'der  (Scot.) 

Auchtermuchty,ach-ter-much'ti(Scot.) 

Aude,  od  (Fr.) 

Audenarde,  6-de-niird'  (Belg.) 

Aue,  ou'e  (Ger.)  r. 

Auerbach,  ou'er-ba6h  (Ger.) 

Augsburg,  ougz'bbrg  (Ger.) 


Aullauas,  oul-ya'giis  (Bol.) 
Ault,  61  (Fr.) 
Aumale,  6-miil'  (Fr.) 
Aunis,  6-ne'  (Fr.) 


Autnn,  6-tufi'(Fr.) 

Auvergue,  o-vei-'nye  (Fr.) 

Auxerre,  os-sai1'  (Fr.) 

Auxpnne,  6s-son'  (Fr.) 

Aveiro,  ii-va'e-ro  (Port.) 

Avellino,  a-val-le'no  (It.) 

Avesnes,  a-van'(Fr.) 

Aveyron,  a-va-ron'  (Fr.)  dei>. 

Avignon,  a-ve-nybn'  (Fr. ) 

Avila,  ii'vi-lii  (Sp.) 

Avoyelles,  a-voi-elz',  popularly  a-vl'cl 

(U.  S.) 

Avranches,  a-vronsh'  (Fr.) 
Ayacucho,  a-ya-kb'cho  (Peru) 
Ayasoluk.    See  Aiasoluk. 
Aymara,  i-ma-ra'  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Ayr,  Ar(Scot) 
Ayuthia,  a-ybfhe-a  (Siam.) 
Azerbaijan,   Azerbijan,    a-zer-bl-jan' 

(Per.) 

Azof,  az'of ;  Rus.  pron.  a-zof  (Rus.) 
Azores,  a-zorz' 
Azua  de  Compostela,  a-zb'a  de  koin- 

•pos-tel'a  (Hayti) 
Azuay,  az-u-i'  (Ecuad.) 
Azuey  a-zb'a  (Hayti) 


B. 

Baalbec,  bal-bek' (Syr.) 
Baardwijk,  bard'vik  (Neth.) 
Babadagh,  ba-ba-dag'(Bulg.) 
Babelmandeb,  ba-bel-man'deb  (Ar.) 
Bacchiglione,  bak-ke-lyb'na(It.) 
Bacharach,  ba-6ha-ra6h' (Ger.) 
Bacs,  bach  (Hung.) 
Badagry,  ba-da'gri  (Af.) 
Badajoz,  ba-THa-6hoth'(Sp.) 
Badakhshan,  bud-uch-shan'  (As.) 
Badalona,  ba-THa-16'na  (Sp.) 
Baden,  ba'den  (Ger. ;  Switz.;  Aust  ) 
Badenoch,  bad'en-o6h  (Scot.) 
Badenweiler,  ba'den-vl-ler  (Ger.) 
Bagamoyo,  bag-a-moi'o  (E.  Af.) 
Bagdad,  bag-dad'  (Tur.) 
Bngneres  de  Bigorre,  ba-nyai-'de-be-gor' 

(1>.) 
Bagneres  de  Luchon,  ba-nyar'  de-lu- 

shon'(Fr.) 

Bagnes,  ba'nye  (Switz.) 
Bagnols,  ba-nyor  (Fr.) 
Bahamas,  ba-ha'maz  (W.  Ind.)  isZs. 
Bahawulpoor,  ba-ha'wul-pbr"  (Ind.) 
Bahia,  ba-e'a  (Braz.) 
Bahiuda,  ba-hyb'da  (Af.) 
Bahlingen,  ba'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Bahrein,  ba-ra'en  (Ar.)  isls. 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  bar-el-ab'e-ad  (Af.) 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  bar-el-az'rek  (Af.) 
Baiern,  bi'ern  (Ger.) 
Baikal,  bl'kal  (Sib.)  I. 
Bailar,  bi'lar  (Rus.) 
Bailen,  ba-e-len'  (Sp.) 
Baileschdi,  bi-lash'de  (Tur.) 
Baii-amdere,  bi-ram'da-ra  (Tur.) 
Baireuth,  bi'roit  (Ger.) 
Bajezid,  ba-ya-zed'  (Tur.) 
Bakchili,  bak-che'le  (Rus.) 
Bakhteghan,  ba6h-ta-chan'  (Per.)  ( 
BakonyerWald.ba-kon'yer  vald  (Hung. ) 
Baktchiserai,  bak'che-sa-ra"e  (Rus.) 
Bala,  ba'la  (Wales) 
Balaclava,  ba-la-kla'va  (Rus.)  h. 
Balaghauts,  ba'la-gats  (Ind.) 
Balaguer,  ba-la-ger'  (Sp.) 
Balakhna,  ba-la6h'na  (Rus.) 
Balasore,  ha-la-sor'  (Ind.) 
Balaton,  bal'a-ton;  Hung.  Balatony, 

ba'la-tony  (Hung.)  I. 
Balbriggan,  bal-brig'gau  (Ir.) 
Bale,  bal  (Switz.) 
Balfrush,  bal-frosh'  (Per.) 
Bali,  ba'le  (East.  Arch.)  ul. 
Balize,  ba-lez' (Cent.  Am.) 
Balkan,  bal-kan'  (Tur.)  mt. 
Balkh,  balch  (Tart.) 
Ballarat,  bal'a-rat  (Austral.) 
Ballina,  balli-na  (Ir.) 
Ballinasloe,  bal-li-nas-16'  (Ir.) 
Ballon,  bal-lou'  (Fr.) 


J,  job;       y,  yes;       TH,  (ften;  th,  thin', 
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zh,  azure. 


French,  vue,  btit;       blift,  netif;       n,  on. 


German,  ch,  nac/it. 
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MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Ballymena,  bal-li-me'na  (Ir.) 
Balsamo,  Costa  de,  kos'ta  de  bal-s;i'm6 

(Cent.  Am.) 
Baltic,  bsl'tik,  sea, 
Baltimore,  bal'ti-inor  (U.  S.) 
Balukha,  ba-lb'cha  (As.)  mt. 
Bannt,  ba-nat'  (Aust.) 
Banff,  bamf  (Scot.) 
Bangalore,  baiiK-ga-lor'  (Ind.) 
Baugor,bang'gt:r(Wnk-s);lj;iiij:';,'"r(t".S.) 
l'.'in','»i'nlci.  Iwng-we-o'lo  (At.)  I. 
Banjermassin,ban-jer-nias'sen  (Borneo) 
11  inkullan,  ban-kul'lan  (East.  Arch.) 
liannalec,  ban-na  lek'  (Fr.) 
Bannockburn,  ban'nok-bern  (Scot.) 
Banos,  ba-nyos'  (Sp.) 
Bantam,  ban-tarn'  (Java) 
Banya,  Nagy,  nodzh-ban'ya  (Hung.) 
Bapaume,  ba-pom'  (Fr.) 
Baraba,  ba-ra-ba'(Sib.) 
Baratala,  ba-ra-ta'la  (As.)  /. 
Barbados,  bar-ba'doz  (\V.  Ind.) 
Barbary,  bar'ba-ri  (Af.) 
Barbuda,  biir-bo'da  (W.  Ind.) 
Barcellos,  bar-thel'lyos  (Sp.) 
Barcelona,  bar-the-16'na(Sp.) 
Barcelonetta,  bar-the-lo-net'ta  (Sp.) 
Barcelonette,  bar-se-16-net'  (Fr.) 
Bareges,  bS-rftzh'  (Fr.) 
Bareily,  ba-ra'i-li  (Ind.) 
Barfleur,  bar'fle'ur  (Fr.) 
Barile,  ba-re'la  (It) 
Barnaul,  bar-na'ul  (Sib.) 
Baroach,  ba-roch'(Ind.) 
Baroda,  ba-ro'da  (Ind.) 
Barquisimeto,  bar-ke-se-me'to  (Venez.) 
Barranquilla,  bar-ran-kel'ya  (Col. ) 
Barrosa,  bar-rb'sa  (Sp.) 
Bars,  barsh  (Hung.) 
Barthe'le'my,  bar-ta-la-me'  (Fr.) 
Basarjik,  ba-sar-jik  (Tur.) 
Basel,  bii'zel  (Switz.) 
Basilicata,  ba-ze-le-ka'ta  (It.) 
Basques,  Bade  des,  rad  da  bask  (Fr.) 
Bassano,  bas-sa'no  (It.) 
Bassora,  bas'so-ra  (Tur.) 
Bastia,  bas-te'a  (It.) 
Basuto,  ba-sb'to  (Af.) 
Batanai,  ba-ts-nr  (Rus.) 
Batavia,  ba-ta'vi-a  (Java) 
Bathurst,  ba'therst  (Austral.) 
Baton  Rouge,  bat'un  rbzh  (IX  S.) 
Batonya,  ba-ton'ya  (Aust.) 
Batoum,  ba-tbm'  (Tur.) 
Battaglia,  bat-tillyii  (It.) 
Baturin,  ba'tu-rin  (Rus.) 
Baxuyen,  baks-u-yen'  (Fr.  Coch.  Chi.) 
Bayazid,  bi-ft-zed'  (Arm.) 
Bayeux,  ba-yeu' (Fr. ) 
Baylen.     See  Bailen. 
Bayona,  ba-yo'na  (Sp.) 
Bayonne,  ba-yon'(Fr) 
Bayonne,  ba-yon'ne  (Mex.) 
Bayoudouri,  ba-yb-do'ri  (Tur.) 
Bayreuth,  bi'roit  (Ger.) 
Bayuda,  ba-yo'da  (Af.) 
Bazarchik,  ba-zar^chek  (Rus.) 
Beaminster,  bem'in-ster  (Eng.) 
Beam,  ba-ar'(Fr.) 
Beas,  be'as(Ind.)r. 
Beaufort,  bo-for'  (Fr.) ;  bo'fort  (U.  S. ; 

Cape  Col.) 

Beaugency,  bo-zhon-se'  (Fr.) 
Beauharnois,  bo-har'na  (Can.) 
Beaujolais,  bo-zho-la'  (Fr.) 
Beaulieu,  buli(Eng);  bo-lyeV(Fr.) 
Beaumaris,  bo-ma'ris  (Wales) 
Beaume,  le,  le  bom  (Fr.) 
Beaumont,  bo-mbn'  (Fr.) 
Beaupre'au,  bb-pra-6  (Fr.) 
Beauvais,  bo-va'  (Fr.) 
Beauvoir,  bo-vwar'(Fr.) 
Bechev,  ba-chav1  (Rus.) 
Becskerek,  bech-ka'rek  (Hung.) 
Bedarieux,  ba-di»-re-eu'  (Fr.) 
Bedfordshire,  bed'ford-sher  or  bed'- 

ford-sher(Eng.) 
Bedouin  or  Beduin,  bed'\}-en" 
Beerbhoom,  ber-bhom' (Ind.) 
Behbehan,  be-l)e-han'  (Per.) 
Behrend,  ba'rent  (Prus.) 
Behring's  Strait,  ba'ringz  strat 
Beilitskoi,  bl-lits'ko-e  (Rus.) 
Beira,  ba'e-ra(Port) 
Beirout  or  Beirut.    See  Beyroot. 
Beja,  baJzhSfPort.) 
Bejapoor,  be-]"a-pbr'(Ind.) 
Bekes,  ba-kesh'  (Hung.) 
Belem,  ba-len'(Port.) 
Belfast,  bel-fast'(Ir.);  bel'fast  (U.  S.) 
Belgaum,  bel-ffoum'(Ind.) 
Belgiojoso,  bal-jo-yo'so  (It.) 
Belgradchik.  bal-grat'chek  (Tur.) 
Belgrade,  bel-grad'  (Servia) 


Belize,  bel-ez' (Brit.  Hand.) 
Bellano,  bel-la'no(It.) 
Belle  Alliance,  bel  al-Ie-ons'  (Bel.) 
BeUefontaine,  bel-foii-tfm'  (Fr.);  bel- 

fon'ten  (U.  S.) 
Belle  Isle,  bel  il  (N.  Am.) 
Bellinzona,  bel-len-tso'na  (Switz.) 
Bellunese,  bel-ld-na'za  (It.) 
Belluno,  bel-lo'no  (It.) 
Belmonte,  bel-mon'te  (Sp.);  bel-mont' 

(U.  S.) 

Beloochistan,  be-lii-chis-tan'  (As.) 
Belorado,  be-lo-ra'THo  (Sp.) 
Benares,  be-na'res  (Ind.) 
Benbecula,  ben-bek'yu-la  (Scot.) 
Bencoolen,  ben-kolen  (Sumatra) 
Bendigo,  ben'di-go  (Austral.) 
Bengal,  ben-gal' (Ind.) 
Bengazi,  ben-ga'ze  (Tripoli) 
Benguela,  ben-ga'la  (Af.) 
Benicarlo,  be-ne-kar'16  (Sp. ) 
Benin,  ben-en'  (Af.) 
Benisueff,  ba-ne-swef  (Eg.) 
Benkoelen,  ben-ko'len  (Sumatra) 
Bentheim,  bent'him  (Ger.) 
Berann,  be-roun'  (Aust.)  r. 
Berbera,  ber'be-ra(Af.) 
Berberino,  bar-ba-re'no(It.) 
Berbice,  ber-bes'  (Gui.) 
Berchtesgaden,  berdh'tes-ga-den  (Ger.) 
Beresina,  ba-ra-ze'na  (Rus.) 
Berezan,  ba-ra-zan'  (Rus. )  isl. 
Berezov,  ba-ra-zof  (Rus.) 
Bergama,  ber-ga'ma  (As.  Mi.) 
Bergamo,  bar'ga-mo  (It.) 
Bergen,  ber'gen 
Bergen -op -Zoom,    ber'chen-op-zom 

(Neth.)     . 

Beringen,  l>a'ring-en  (Switz.) 
Berkhampstead,  berk'ham-sted  (Eng.) 
Berkshire,  berk'sher  or  berk'sher(Eng.) 
Berlichingen,  barlech-ing-en  (Ger.) 
Berlikum,  barle-kum  (Neth.) 
Berlin,  bar-len' (Prus.) 
Bermudas,  ber-myo'daz,  iglg. 
Bernera,  ber*ne-ra  (Scot.)  isl. 
Berrima,  ber'ri-ma  (Austral.)  r. 
Berthier,  ber'te-a  (Can.) 
Bertischwyl,  bar'tesh-vel  (Switz.) 
Berwick,  Mr/ik  (Scot.) 
Besancon,  ba-zon-son'  (Fr.) 
Besika,  ba-se'ka  (Tur.)  b. 
Bessarabia,  bes-sa-ra'bi-a  (Rus.) 
Betanzos,  be-tan'thos  (Sp.) 
BiHhune,  ba-tun'  (Fr.) 
Bettona,  bet-to'na(It) 
Bettws,  bet'tuz  (Wales) 
Beuthen,  boi'tcn  (Prus.) 
Bevedero,  be-ve-de'ro  (Arg.Con  )  I. 
Beveland,  ba'va  lant  (Neth.) 
Beveren,  ba've-ren  (Neth.) 
Beverwijk,  ba'ver-vik  (Neth.) 
Bevilacqua,  ba-vel-a'kwa  (It.) 
Bewdley,  bud'li  (Eng.) 
Bex,  beks  (Switz.) 
Beyra,  ba'e-ra  (Port.) 
Beyroot  or  Beirut,  Turkish  pron.  bi'rot, 

Arab.  pron.  ba'rbt  (Syr.) 
Beziers,  ba-ze-a' (Fr.) 
Bezoara,  be-zo-a'ra  (Ind.) 
Bhaugulpore,  bha-gul-por1  (Ind.) 
Bhopaul,  bho-pal'  (Ind.) 
Bhotan,  bho-tan'  (Ind.) 
Bhurtpoor,  bhurt-pdr'  (Ind.) 
Biafra,  bi-a'frii  (Af.) 
Bialystok,  be-yalus-tok  (Rus.) 
Biarritz,  be-ar-rets'(Fr.) 
Bibbiena,  bib-be-a'na  (It.) 
Bibbona,  bib-bo'na  (It.) 
Biberach,  belje-rach  (Ger.) 
Bicanere,  be-ka-ner1  (lud.) 
Bicester,  bis'ter  (Eng.) 
Bidassoa,  be-THas-so'a  (Sp.) 
Bideford,  bid'e-ford  (Eng.) 
Bidschow,  bed-sho'  (Bohem.) 
Biecz,  byech  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Bielaia  Tserkov,    be-a-la'ya   tser-kof 

(Rus.) 

Bielefeld,  bele-felt  (Ger  ) 
Bielgorod,  be-al'go-rod  (Rus.) 
Bielitz,  belet^Aust.) 
Bielo,  be-yalo  (Rus.)  I. 
Bielo  Ozero,  be-ya'lo  6-za'ro  (Rus.) 
Bielsk,  be-yalsk'  (Rus.) 
Bienne,  be-en'  (Switz.)  I. 
Bienvenida,  be-en-ve-ne'THa  (Sp.) 
Biervliet,  ber-vlet  (Neth.) 
Biesbosch,  bes'bosch  (Neth.) 
Biggleswade,  big'glz-wad  (Eng.) 
Bihacs,  be-hiich'  (Bosnia) 
Bilbao,  bel-ba'o(Sp) 
Biledulgerid,  bil-ed-Hl-je-red'  (Af.) 
Billericay,  bille-ri-ka  (Eng.) 
Billiton,  biiai-ton  (East.  Arch.)  iil. 


Binasco,  be-niis'ko  (Tt.) 
Bindrabund,  biu'dra-bllud  (Ind.) 
Bingen,  beng'en  (Ger.) 
Biobio,  be-6-be'o  (S.  Am.)  r 
Birkenfeld.  ber'ken-fi-U  (Ger.) 
Birkenhead,  bei^ken-liftf  (Kn^r.) 
Birket-el-Kerun,  ber-kat'cl-ka  ron" 

(Ef!.) 

Binningham,  bei-'ming-am  (Eng.) 
Bisaccia,  be-siich'a  (It.) 
Bisceglie,  be-shal'ya  (It.) 
Bischweiler,  bish-vil't-r  (Ger.) 
Bisignano,  be-se-nya'iio  (It.) 
Biskra,  bes'kra(Af.) 
Bissagos,  bes-sa'gos  (Af.)  tils. 
Bissau,  bus-sii'o  (Af.) 
Bissayas,  bes-si'as  (Philip.) 
Biwano-Oumi,  be-wa'no-o"me  (Jap.) 
Bizerta.  be-zar'ta  (Tunis) 
Bjbrko,  byetir-keu  (S»e.) 
Bjdrneborg,  bye'ur'ne-bbrg  (Rus. ) 
Blaavand's  Hook,  blo'viiml  (Uen.) 
Blair-Athole,  blar-ath'ol  (Scot.) 
Blairgowiie,  blar-gou'ri  (Scot.) 
Blanc,  le,  le  Won'  (Fr.)  mt. 
Blankenberghe,  blan'kcn-berg  (Bel  ) 
Blankenese,  blan-ke-na'za  (Den.) 
Blankenhain,  blang'ken-bin  (Ger.) 
Blantyre.  blan-tir'  (Scot.) 
Blaye,  blafFr.) 
Blegno,  bla'nyo  (Switz.)  ra(. 
Bleiskwijk,  hlisk'vik  (Neth.) 
Blekinge,  bla'king-e  (Swe.) 
Blenheim,  blen'im;  Genn.  pron.  blen'- 

him  (Bav.) 

Bleybach,  bliliaeh  (Switz.) 
Bligh,  bli  (Austral ) 
Blitong,  ble'toiig  (East.  Arch. 
Blois,  blws  (Fr.) 
Blokzijl,  biok'zil  (Neth.) 
Bludenz,  blo'dents  (Aust.) 
Bobbio,  bob'be-o(It) 
Bobrov,  bo-brof  (Rus.) 
Bocage,  bo-kazb'  (Fr.) 
Bochetta  Pass,  bo-ket'ta  (It.) 
Bochnia,  boch'ne-a  (Aust.  Gal ) 
Bocholz,  bo'cholz  (Neth.) 
Bochuni,  boch'om  (Ger.) 
Bodensee,  bo'den-ze  (Ger.)  I. 
Boeotia,  be-6'shi-a  (Gr.) 
Bog,  bog  (Rus.)  r. 

Bogoievlensk,  bo-go'yef-lensk  (Rus.) 
Bogoroditsk,  I>6'g6-rod-itsk  (Rus.) 
Bogorodsk,  bo'go-rodsk  (Rus.) 
Bogota,  bo-go-ta'  (Col.) 
Bohemia,  bo-he'mi-a  (Aust.) 
Bohmen,  beli'men  (Aust.) 
Bbhmerwald,  beti'mer-vald  (Bohem.) 
Bohol,  bo-hol'  (Philip.) 
Bonus,  bb'hus  (Swe.) 
Bois  le  Due,  bwa  le  duk  (Neth  ) 
Boizenburg,  bb-et'scn-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Bojador,  bo'yii-dbr  (Af.)  c. 
Bojano,  b5-ya'no  (It.) 
Bokhara,  bo-cha'ra  (Tur.) 
Bolan,  bo'lan  (Afg.) 
Bolivar,  bo-le-var'  (Mex.) 
Bolivia,  bo-li've-a  (S.  Am) 
Bolkonskai,  bol-kons'ki  (Rus.) 
Bologna,  bo-16'nya  (It ) 
Bolognese,  bo-16-nya'za  (It.) 
Bolonchen,  bo-lon-chen'  (Mex.) 
Bolsena,  bol-sa'na  (It.) 
Bolsward,  bols'vard  (Neth  )  , 
Bolzano,  bol-tsa'no  (Aust.) 
Bomarsund,  bo'mar-sbnd  (Rus.) 
Bombay,  bom-ba'  (Ind.) 
Bonaire,  bo-nar'  (W.  Ind.) 
Bondeno,  bon-da'no  (It.) 
Bonhill,  bon'hil  (Scot.) 
Boni,  bo-ne'  (Celebes) 
Bonifaccio,  bo-ne-fat'cho  (It.) 
Bonin,  bo-nen'  (Pac.  Oc.)  inls. 
Bonito,  b6-ne'to(It.) 
Bonnetable,  bon-ta'bl  (Fr.) 
Bonoa,  bo-no'a  (East.  Arch.) 
Boodroom,  bbd-rom'  (Tur.) 
Boorhanpoor,  bbr-han-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Bootan,  bo-tan'  (Ind.) 
Boothia,  bbTH'i-a  (N.  Am.) 
Borabora,  bo'ra-bo"ra  (Soc.  Isls.) 
Boras,  bo'ros  (Sc.  Pen  ) 
Borculo,  bor-ku-16'  (Neth.) 
Bordeaux,  bor-do' (Fr.) 
Bordelais,  bor-de-la'  (Fr.) 
Borga,  bor'go  (Finland) 
Bormida,  bor-me'da  (It.)  r. 
Bormio,  bor'me-6  (It.) 
Borneo,  bor'ne-6  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Bornholm,  born'holm  (Swe.) 
Bornu,  bor-nb'(Af.) 
Borodino,  bo-ro-de'no  (Rus.) 
Borregaard,  bor're-gord  (Den.) 
Borsod,  bor'shod  (Hung.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;      me,  met,  her,  golden;      pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;      tub,  bull;      oil,  pound;      ch,  chain;      g,  go; 
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Borssele,  bprs'se-l;\  (Neth.) 
Bosna-serai,  bos-na-se-ri'  (Bosnia) 
Bosnia,  boz'ne-a 
Bosporus,  bos'po-rus  (Tur.) 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  both'ne-ii  (Rus.) 
Bottaro,  bot-ta'ro  (It.)  W. 
Bonches-du-Rhone,  bbsu'du-ron  (Fr.) 
Boug  or  Bug,  bog  (Rus.)  r. 
Bougie,  bu-zhe'  (Alg.) 
B<>iii,'iv;il.  bb-zhe-val'  (Fr.) 
Bouillon,  bbl-yoiY  or  bo-yoh'  (Bel.) 
Bonlac,  or  Boolak,  bo-lak'  (F.g.) 
Boulganack,  bbl-gii'mik  (Rus.)  r. 
Boulogne,  bb-lo'nye  (Fr.) 
Bourbon,  bor-bon'  (Af.)  itl. 
Bourbonnais,  or  Bourbonnois,  bbr-bon- 


na'(Fr.) 
ourganeuf,  1 


Bourganeuf.  bbr-ga-netiP  (Fr.) 

Bourges,  borzh  (Fr.) 

Bourgoin,  bbr-gwah'  (Fr.) 

Bou-sada,  bb-sii'dii  (Alg.) 

Boussa,  bus'sa  (Af.) 

Bovernier,  bo-var-ne-a'  (Switz.) 

Boviano,  bo-ve-a'no  (It.) 

Bovino,  bd-ve'no(It) 

Bowdoin,  bo'den  (U.  S.) 

Bowling,  bo'ling  (Scot.) 

Boxmeer,  boks'mar  (Xeth.) 

Boxtel,  boks'tel  (Neth.) 

Boyaci,  bo-yii-ka'  (Col.) 

Brabant,  N.  and  S.,  braTjant  or  bra- 
bant'  (Neth.) 

Bracciano,  brat-chii'no  (It.) 

Braemar,  bra-mar'  (Scot.) 

Braganza,  bra-gan'za  (Port.) 

Brahestad,  bra'ha-stat  (Ktis.) 

Brahilov  or  Brahilow,  bra-he-lov'  (Tur. ) 

Brahmapootra,  bra-ma-pb'tra  (Ind.)  ?•. 

Braila,  brii-e'la  (Tur.) 

Braine  1'alleud,  bran  lal-leii'  (Bel.) 

Braine  le  Compte,  bran  le  cofit  (Bel.) 

Brake,  brii'ke  (Ger.) 

Brambanan,  bram-ba'nan  (Java) 

Brandenburg,  bran'den-bbrg  (Prus.) 

Brazil,  bra-zil' 

Breadalbane,  bred-al'ban  (Scot.) 

Brechin,  breeh'in  (Scot.) 

Brecknockshire,  brek'nok-sher,  brek'- 
nok-sher (Eng.) 

Brecon,  bre'kon  (Eng.) 

Breda,  bra'da  (Neth.) 

Bregaglia,  bra-ga'lya  (It.) 

Bregenz,  bra'gents  (Aust.) 

Brehar,  bre'har  (Chan.  Isls.) 

Brehat,  bra-ha'  (Fr.)  itl. 

Breisgau,  bris'gou  (Ger.) 

Bremen,  bra'meu  (Ger.) 

Bremerhafen,  bra'mer-na-fen  (Ger.) 

Brescia,  bra'she-a  or  bra'sha  (It.) 

Breslau,  bras'lou  (Prus.) 

Brest,  brest(Fr.) 

Bretagne,  bra-ta'nye  (Fr.) 

Breteuil,  bra-teu-e'lye  or  bra-ttu-e'ye 
(Fr.) 

Briancon,  bre-on-son'  (Fr.) 

Bricquebec,  brek-bek'  (Fr.) 

Bridlington,  brid'ling-ton ;  popularly 
pronounced  and  often  written  Bur- 
lington 

Brienne  le  Chateau,  bre-en'  le  sha-to' 
(Fr.) 

Brienz,  bre'ents  (Switz.) 

Brieuc,  St.,  san  bre-elik'(Fr) 

Brignolles,  bre-nyol'  (Fr.) 

Brindisi,  bren'de-se  (It.) 

Britannia,  bri-tan'ni-a 

Brittany,  brit'ta-ni  (Fr.) 

Brives,  brev  (Fr.) 

Brixen,  brek'scn  ( Aust. ) 

Brixham,  briks'am  (Eng.) 

Brizina,  bre-ze'na  (Alg.) 

Brody,  bro'di  (Aust.) 

Bromley,  brum'li  (Eng. ) 

Bromsgrove,  brumz'grov  (Eng.) 

Bromwich,  brum'ich  (Eng.) 

Bronnitzy,  bron-nit'zu  (Rus.) 

Brooklyn,  bruk'lin  (U.  S.) 

Broughtyferry,  bra'ti-fe-ri  (Scot.) 

Broussa,  bros'sa  (Tur.) 

Brouwershaven,  brou'verz-ha-ven 
(Neth.) 

Brozaa,  bro'thHs  (Sp.) 

Bruchsal,  broch'sal  (Ger.) 

Bruges,  bruzh  (Fr.) 

Bruhl,  brfll  (Ger.) 

Brunei,  bro-ni'  (Borneo) 

Bru'nn,  brun  (Aust.) 

Brunswick,  brunz'ik  (Ger.) 

Briix,  brfiks  (Bohem.) 

Bruxelles,  bru-sel'  (Bel.) 

Bi-zesc,  bzhests  (Pol.) 

Brzezany,  bzha-za'ne  (Aust.  Gal.) 

Brzozow,  bzho'zov  (Aust.  Gal.) 

Bucellas,  bo  sal'la's  (Port.) 


Buchan,  buch'an  (Scot.) 

Buchanan,  bu-kan'an,  not  byu-kan'an 

(Scot,  and  U.  S.) 
Bucharest,  bo'cha-rest  (Roum.) 
Buchholz,  boch'holts  (Ger.) 
Biickeburg,  bu'ke-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Buckie,  buk'i  (Scot.) 
Buda,    bo'da;    Hungar.    pron.    bb'do 

(Hung.) 

Budukshan,  bud-uch-shan'  (As.) 
Budwcis,  bod'vis  (Aust.) 
Buenaventura,  bu-e-nJi-ven-to'ra(Mex.) 
Buena  Vista,  bu-e'na  ves'tii  (Alex.) 
Buen  Ayre,  bwen  i'ra  (S.  Am.)  isl. 
Buenos  Ayres,  bu-e'nos  i'res  (S.  Am.) 
Buflalora  Pass,  bof-fa-lo'rji  (Switz.) 
Bug  or  Boug,  bog  (Rus.)  r. 
Buggenhout,    bug'gen-hout;    French 

pron.  bug-gon-lib' (Bel.) 
Bugulma,  bo-Bul'ma  (Rus.) 
Builth,  bilth  (VVales) 
Buitenzorg,  boi't«n-zorg  (Java) 
Bujalauce,  bb-6h«-lan'the  (Sp.) 
Bukharia,  Little,  bo-ka're-a  (Cent.  As.) 
Bukowina,  bb-ko-ve'nii  (Aust.) 
Bulacan,  bb-la-kan'  (Philip.) 
Bulante,  bu-lan'ta  (Celebes) 
Bulgaria,  bol-ga're-a  (Tur.) 
Bulti,  bul'te(As.) 
Buncombe,  bungk'um  (U.  S.) 
Bundelcund,  bun'del-kund  (Ind.) 
Bunzlau,  bbnts'lou  (Prus.) 
Burdwan,  burd-wan'  (Ind. ) 
Burghausen,  bbrg-houz'en  (Ger.) 
Biirglen,  bflr'glen  (Switz.) 
Burgos,  bbr'gos  (Sp.) 
Burgundy,  ber'gun-di  (Fr.) 
Burmah,  bei-'ma  (As.) 
Burntisland,  bernt-i'land  (Scot.) 
Bursa,  bbr'sa^ur.) 
Burtscheid,  bort-shid'  (Ger.) 
Bury,  bertfEng.) 
Buseo,  bb'sa-6(Tur.) 
Bushire,  bo-sher'  (Per.) 

"ier(ind.) 


Buxtehude,  bbks-ta-hb'de  (Ger.) 
Buyukdere,  bo-ybk-da'ra  (Tur.) 
Byen,  bu'en  (Den.)  isl. 


c. 


Cabanes,  ka-ba'nes  (Sp.) 

Cabarras,  ka-bar'ras  (U.  S.) 

Cabellos  da  Velha,  kii-bel'los  da  vel'ya 

(Braz.) 

Cabrera,  ka-bre'ra  (Sp.)  wl. 
Cabul  or  Cabool,  kaTiul  (Afg.) 
Cabulistan,  ka-bol-i's-tan'  (As.) 
Caceres,  ka-the'res  (Sp.) 
Cachao,    kach'a-6,    almost    kach'ou 

(Anam) 

Cachoeira,  ka-ch6-a'e-ra'(Braz.) 
Cadiz,  ka'diz :  Span.  pron.  ka'THeth 

(Sp.) 

Caen,  koh  (Fr.) 
Caerleon,  kar-le'on  (Eng.) 
Caermarthen,  kar-mar'THen  (Wales) 
Caernarvon,  kar-nar'von  (Wales) 
Cagliari,  ka'lya-re  (Sardin.) 
Cahir,  ka'er(Ir.) 
Cahors,  ka-oi1'  (Fr.) 
Caicos,  ki'kos  (W.  Ind.) 
Cairo,  ki'ro(Eg.) 
Caithness,  kath'nes  (Scot.) 
Cajamarca,  ka-cha-mar'ka  (Peru) 
Calabar,  ka-la-bar1  (Af.) 
Calaboso    or    Calabozo,   ka- la -bo 'so 

(Venez.) 

Calabria,  ka-la'bre-a'  (It.) 
Calahorra,  ka-la-horta  (Sp.) 
Calais,  kal'is;  Fr.  pron.  ka-la'(Fr.) 
Calamocha,  ka-la-mo'cha  (Sp.) 
Calantan,  ka-lan'tiin  (llalac.) 
Calataflmi,  ka-la'-ta-fe'me  (It.) 
Calatrava,  ka-la-tra'va  (Sp.) 
Calcutta,  kal-kut'ta(Ind.) 
Caldeirio,  kal-da-e-rouh'  (Port.) 
Caldera,  kiil-de'ra  (Chile) 
Calicut,  kali-kut(Ind.) 
California,  kal-i-for'ni-a  (N.  Am.) 
Callao,  kiil-lya'6  (Peru) 
Callinger,  kal'lin-jer  (Ind.) 
Calore,  ka-16'ra  (It.)  r. 
Caltanisetta,  kal-ta-ne-sat'tii  (It.) 
Calvados,  kal-va-do'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Calw,  kalv  (Ger.) 
Calzada,  kal-thii'THa  (Sp.) 


Camacho  or  Camaxo.  k;L-mii'sho  (Braz.) 
Camargue,  ka-mjirg' (Fr.) 
Camariilas.  kii-ma-iv'ny.-is  (Sp.) 
Cambodia,  kam-lio'di-a  (East  Pen.) 
Cambray,  kon-bra'  (Fr.) 
Cambresis,  koi'i-ln-a-ze'  (Fr.) 
Cambridge,  kam'brij  (Eng.) 
Camenz,  kii'ments  (Ger.) 
Cumerino,  ka-nia-re'iio (It.) 
Cameroons,  ka-me-rbnz' (Af.) 
Camoghe,  ka-mo'tta  (Switz.)  int. 
Campagna,  kam-pii'nya  (It.) 
Campana,  la,  la  kam-pu'nii  (Sp.) 
Campbelton  or   Campbeltown,  kam'- 

bel-ton(Scot) 

Campeche,  kam-pe'che  (Cent.  Am.) 
Camperduin,  kam'per-dnin  (Neth.) 
Campiglia,  kam-pe'lya(It.) 
Campine,  kam-pen'  (Bel.) 
Campo  Formio,  kiim-po  for'me-o  (It.) 
Canandaigua,  kan-an-da'gwa  (U.  S.) 
Canara,  ka'na-ra  (Ind.') 
Candahar,  kan-da-har  (Ind.) 
Candeish,  kan'desh  (Ind.) 
Candia,  kan'di-a  (Eur.)  isl. 
Canea,  ka-ne'a  (Crete) 
Canelones,  ka-ne-16'nes  (I'rng. ) 
Cafio  Desecho,  ka'nyo  de-se'chb  (Braz.) 
Cantal,  koh-tal'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Cantire,  kan-tir1  (Scot.) 
Canton,  kan-ton'  (China) 
Cape  Breton,  brit'un  (Can.)  i*l. 
Capitanata,  ka-pe-ta-na'tii  (It.) 
Caprera,  ka-pra'rii  (It.)  isl. 
Capua,  kap'yu-a;  Ital.  pron.  ka'pu-a(It) 
Carabobo,  ka-ra-boljo  (Venez.) 
Caracas,  ka-raTfas  (S.  Am.) 
Caravaggio,  ka-ra-vad'zho  (It.) 
Carbonara,  kar-bo-na'ra  (It.)  c. 
Carcagente,  kar-ka-Cheu'te  (Sp.) 
Carcassonne,  kar-kas-son' (Fr.) 
Cardiff,  kaVdif  (Wales) 
Cardigan,  kar'di-gan  (Eng.) 
Cardinale,  kar-de-na'la(It.) 
Cardona,  kiir-do'na  (Sp.) 
Carhaix,  kar-a'(Fr.) 
Cariaco,  ka-re-a'ko  (Venez.) 
Carignano,  ka-re-nya'no  (It.) 
Carimata,  kji-re-ma'ta  (East.  Arch.) 
Carinhenha,  ka-re-nya'nya  (Braz.) 
Carleton,  karl'ton  (Eng.) 
Carlisle,  kar-lil'  (Eng ) 
Carlowitz,  karlo-vets  (Aust.) 
Carlscrona,  karlz-kro'na  (Swe.) 
Carlshamn,  karlz'hani  (Swe.) 
Carlsruhe,  karlz-rb'e  (Ger.) 
Carmagnola,  kar-ma-nyo'la  (It.) 
Carniola,  kar-ne-b'la  (Aust.) 
Carnoustie,  kar-nous'ti,  often  also  kar- 

nus'ti  (Scot.) 

Carntual,  karn-tyu'al  (Ir.)  mt. 
Carolina,  ka-ro-li'na  (U.  S.) 
Carpathian,  kar-pa'thi-an  (Aust.)  mt. 
Carpentaria,  kar-pen-ta'ri-a  (Austral.) 

Carrara,  kar-ra'ra  (It.) 
Cartagena,  kar-ta-che'na  (Sp.) 
Cartago,  kar-ta'gb  (Cent.  Am.) 
Casale,  ktt-zala  (It. ) 
Casamanza,  ka-sa-man'za(Af.) 
Casanare,  kS-sa-na're  (Col.) 
Casbin,  kas-ben'  (Per.) 
Cashel,  kash'el  (Ir.) 
Cashgar,  kash-gar1  (Tart.) 
Cashmere,  kash-mer'  (Ind.) 
Cassiquiari,  kas-se-ke-a're  (Venez.) 
Castagnetto,  kas-ta-nyat'to  (It.) 
Castagnola,  kas-ta-nyo'la  (It.) 
Castambul,  kas-tam-bol'  (Tur.) 
Castellamare,  kas'tal-la-ma"ra  (It.) 
Castellon-de-la- Piano,  kas-tel'lyou-de- 

la-pla'no  (Sp.) 
Castelnau,  kas-tal-nb'  (Fr.) 
Castelnaudary,  kas-tal-nb-da-re'  (Fr.) 
Castiglione,  kas-te-lyb'na  (It.) 
Castile,  kas-tel'  (Sp.) 
Castlebar,  kas-1-bar'  (Ir.) 
Castlecomer,  kas-1-ko'mer  (Ir.) 
Castleton,  kas'1-ton  (Eng.) 
Castres,  kastr  (Fr.) 
Castrojeriz,  kiis-tro-che-reth'  (Sp.) 
Catahoula   or   Catahoola,    ka-ta-hb'la 

(U.  S.) 

Catalonia,  ka-ta-16'ne-ii  (Sp.) 
Catamarca,  ka-tft-mar'ka  (S.  Am.) 
Catania,  ka-ta'ne-a  (Sic.) 
Catanzaro,  ka-tan-tsa'ro  (It.) 
Catawba,  ka-ta/ba  (U.  S.) 
Catoche,  Cape,  ka-to'che  (Cent.  Am.) 
Cattaraugus,  kat-ta-ra'gus  (U.  S.) 
Cattaro,  ka't'ta-ro  (Aust.) 
Cattegat,  kat'ta-gat  (Swe. ;  Den). 
Caucasus,  kft'ka-sus  (Rus.) 
Caudebec,  kod-bek'  (Fr.) 


i  Job;       y,  yes;       5'H,  (Aen;  th,  <Ain;       zh,  azure.  French,  vue,  but;       bletl,  netil;       n,  on.  German,  ch,  nacit 
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Cauquenes,  kou-ke'nes  (Chile) 

Cavan,  ka'van  (Ir.) 

Cavery,  k;i've-ri  (Ind.) 

Cawnpoor.  kan-por'  (Ind.) 

Ca.\:un.irc.i,  k'a-clia-mar'kii  (Peru) 

Caxoeira,  ka-sho-a'e-ra  (ISraz.) 

Cayambi,  kl-am'tie.  (Ecuad.)  tut. 

Cayenne,  ki-en'(Kr.  Gui.) 

t'ayiium,  kl-man' (\V.  Ind.) 

Cayuga,  ka->u'ga<U.  S.) 

Ceara,  sa-a-ra'  (Bra/.) 

Cefalu,  che-fa-16'  (Sic.) 

Celano,  cha-la'no  (It.) 

Celebes,  sel'e-bez  (East.  Arch.) 

Ceneda,  cha-na'da  (It.) 

Cenis,  se-ne';  Italian,  Cenisio,  cha-ue'- 

se-6(It.)  int. 

Cephalonia,  sel-a-16'ne-a  (Ion.  Islds.) 
Ceram,  se-ram'  (East.  Arch. ) 
Cerignola,  cha-re-nyo'la  (It.) 
Cerigo,  cher'e-go  (Ion.  Islds. ) 
Cernowitz,  tsar'no-vets  (Aust) 
Cerreto,  char-ra'to  (It.) 
Cerro  Largo,  sei'ro  largo  (Trim  ) 
Cervera,  ther-ve'rii  (Sp. ) 
Cervin,  ser-van'  (Switz.) 
Cesano,  cha-za'no  (It.) 
Cette,  set  (Fr.) 

Cettinje,  set-ten'ya  (Monten.) 
Ceuta,  su'ta;  Span.  pron..  the-d'ta  (liar. ) 
Cevennes,  sa-ven'  (Fr.) 
Ceylon,  se-lon'  (As.)  isl. 
Chablis,  shab-le'  (Fr.) 
Chacim,  cha-sem'  (Port.) 
Chagos,  cha'gos  (Ind.  Oc.)  isfcf. 
Chagres,  cha'gres  (Col.) 
Chaleur  Bay,  sha-lor'  ba  (N.  Am.) 
Chalonnais,  sha-lon-na'  (Fr.) 
Chalon  snr  Saflne,  sha-loii'  sOr  son  (Fr.) 
Cham,  cham  (Switz.) 
Chamouni   or   Chamonix,   sha-mo-ne' 

(Switz.) 

Champagne,  shon-pa'nyS  (Fr.) 
Champlain,  sham-plan'  (Can. ;  U.  S.) 
Chandernagore,  chan-der-na-gor'(Ind.) 
Chantibun,  chan-ti-bun'  (Siam) 
Chantilly,  shon-tel-lye'  or  shon-te-ye' 

(Fr.) 

Chapala,  cha-pala  (Mex.) 
Charente,  sha-ront'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Charleroi,  sharl-rwa'(BeI.) 
Charlotte  Amalie,  shar-lot'  a-ma'le  ii 

(W.  Ind.) 
Charlottenburg,       shar  -  lot '  ten  -  borg 

(Prus.) 

Chartres,  shartr  (Fr.) 
Chartreuse,  shar-tretiz'  (Fr.) 
Charysh,  cha-resh'  (Sib.)  r. 
Chasseron,  shas-sf-ron'  (Switz.)  mt. 
Chatauque,  sha-ta'kwe  (U.  S.) 
Chateau  Thierry,  sha-to'  te-ar-re'  (Fr.) 
Chateaubriant,  sha-to-bre.on'(Fr.) 
Chatelet,  shiit-la'  (Fr. ,  Bel.) 
Chatellerault,  sha-tel-ro'  (Fr.) 
Chatham,  chat'am  (Eng.) 
Chatillon,  sha-tel-lyon'  or  sha-tc-yoii' 

(Fr.) 

Chatkara,  chat-ka'ra  (Rus.) 
Chaudiere,  sho-de-ar7  (U.  S.) 
Chautauqua,  sha-ta'kwa  (U.  S.) 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  La,  la  sho  de  foil 

(Switz.) 

Chaves,  sha-vas'  (Port.) 
Cheadle,  che'dl  (Eng.) 
Chedabucto  Bay,  she-da-buk'to  1m  (X. 

Scot.) 

Chekiang,  che-ki-ang"  (China) 
Cheltenham,  chel'ten-am  (Eng  ) 
Chelyuskin,  chel-yus'kin  (Sib.) 
Chemnitz,  cham'uets  (Ger. ) 
Chenango,  she-nang'go  (V.  8.) 
Chenaub,  che-nab'  (Ind.)  r. 
Cherasco,  cha-ras'ko  (It.) 
Cherbourg,  sher-borg'  (Fr.) 
Cheribon,  che'ri-bon  (Java) 
Cherokee,  che-ro-ke' (U.  S.) 
Cherson,  6her-son'  (Rus.) 
Chertsey,  chert'se  (Eng.) 
Chesapeake,  ches'a-pek  (U.  8.) 
Cheskaya,  ches-ki'a  (Rus.) 
Chesuncook,  che-sun'kok  (U.  S.)  I. 
Chetimaches,   chet-i-mach'iz  or  shet- 

mash'  (U.  S.) 

Cheveney,  shav-na'  (Switz.) 
Cheviot,  che'vi-ot  (Scot.)  mi. 
Cheyenne,  shi-en'  (U.  S.) 
Chiana,  ke-a'na  (It.) 
Chiapas,  che-a'pas  (Mex.) 
Chiavari,  ke-a-va're  (It.) 
Chiavenna,  ke.a-van'na  (It.) 
Chicago,  shi-ka'go  (U.  S.) 
ChicapeeorChicopee,  chik-a-pe'  (1T.  S.) 
Chichen  Itza,  che-chen'  et-sa'  (Mex.) 
Chichester,  chi'ches-ter  (Eng.) 


Chiclana,  che-kln'na  (Sp.) 

Chicot,  she'ko(r.  S.) 

Chiem-See,  che'em-za  (Bav.) 

C'hiens,  Isle  aux,  el  o  she-aii'  (N".  Anier. ) 

iil. 

Chicte,  ke-a'ta  (It.) 
Chievres,  she-avr' (Bel. ) 
Chihuahua,  che-wii'wa  (Mex.) 
Chile. chil'e;  Span.  pron.  che'le(S.  Am.) 
Chilka,  chil-ka'  (Ind.) 
Chilian,  cliel-yan'  (Chile) 
Chillecothe.  chil-le-koth'e  (r.S.) 
Chillianwalla.  chil-li-an-wiU'la  (Ind.) 
Cliiloe,  che-16-e' (Chile) 
Chiltepetiue,  chel-te-pe'ke  (Mex.) 
Chimalapan,  che-ma-la'pan  (Mex  ) 
Chimborazo,  chim-b6-ra's6;Span.  pron. 

chem-bo-ra'tho  (S.  Am.) 
Chinandega,  che-nan-de'ga  (Mex.) 
Chinchaycocha,  chen-cln-ko'cha  (Peru) 
Chinchilla,  chen-chel'Iya  (Sp.) 
Chingleput,  ching-gcl-put'  (Ind.) 
Chinsurah,  chin-so'ra  (Ind.) 
Chioggia,  ke-6j'a  (It.) 
Chippenham,  chip'pen-am  (Eng.) 
Chippeway,  chip'pe-w;\  (I",  s.) 
Chiquimiila,  che-ke-mo'la  (Cent.  Am.) 
Chiquitos,  che-ke'tos  (Bol.) 
Chiriqui,  che-re-ke'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Chitteldroog,  chit-t«l-drbg'  (Ind.) 
Chittoor,  chit-toi-'  (Ind.) 
Chiuaa,  ke-d'zji  (It.) 
Chiva.     See  Khiva. 
Chlumetz,  chld'mets  (Aust.) 
Chobe,  cho'ba(Af.)r. 
Choco,  cho'ko  (Col.) 
Cholula,  cho-lo'la  (Mex  ) 
Chotzen,  chot'sen  (Aust.) 
Christiania,  kres-te-a'ne-a  (Nor.) 
Christiansand,  kres'te  an-sand  (Nor.) 
Christiansoe,  kres'te-an-seli  (Den.) 
Christinehamn,  kris-te'ne-ham  (Swe.) 
Chrurtim,  chro'dem  (Bohem.) 
Chudleigh,  chu<rii(Eng.) 
Chuiiuisaca,  cho-ke-sa'kii  (S.  Am. ) 
Chur,  6hor (Switz) 
Chusan,  cho-san'  (China) 
Cianciana,  chaii-cha'na  (Sic.) 
Cibao,  se-l)a'o  (Hayti)  mt. 
Cilicia,  si-li'shi-a(As.) 
Ciinbrishamn,  sem'bres-ham  (Swe.) 
Cimone,  che-mo'na  (It) 
Cincinnati,  sin-sin-na'ti  (I".  S.) 
Ciney,  se-na'  (Bel.) 
Cinque  Ports,  sink'portsfEng.) 
Cintra,  sen'tra  (Port.) 
Ciotat,  se-6-ta'  (Fr.) 
Circassia,  ser-ka'she-ii  (Rus.) 
Cirencester,    si'ren-ses-ter ;    popularly 

sis-e-Mr  (Eng.) 

Citta  Nuova,  chet-ta'  m\  a'va  (It.) 
Citta  Vecchia,  chet-ta'  vaklte-a  (It.) 
Ciudad  Real,  the-o-THaTH'  re-al'  (Mex. ) 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the-6-TiiaIH'ro-THre'- 

go  (Sp.) 

Civita  Vecchia,  che-ve-ta' vakTte-ii  (It.) 
Clachnaharry,  kla6h'na-har-ri  (Scot.) 
Clagenfurt,  kla'gen-fdrt  (Aust.) 
Clapham,  klap'am  (Eng.) 
Clara,  Santa,  san'ta  kla'ra  (Sp.) 
Clarens,  kla-ron'  (Switz.) 
Clausenburg,  klou'zen-liorg  (Aust.) 
Clermont,  klar-mon'  (Fr.) ;  kler-mout' 

(U.  S.) 
Cleves,  klevz ;  German,  Kleve,  pron. 

kla'va  (Ger.) 

Clitheroe,  kli'the-ro  (Eng.) 
Clogher,  klo'cher(Ir) 
Clonakilty,  klon-a-kil'ti  (Ir.) 
Clones,  klonz  (Ir.) 
Clonmel,  klon-mel'(Ir.) 
Cloud,  St.,  san  klo  (Fr.) 
Clusone,  kld-zo'na  (It.)  r. 
Clutha,  klo'tha  (N.  Zd.)  r. 
Clyde,  klicl  (Scot.) 
Coahuila,  ko-a-we'la  (Mex.) 
Coatzacoalco,  k6-at'sa-ko-al"ko  (Mex.) 

r. 

Cobija,  ko-be'Cha  (Bol.) 
Coblenz,  ko'blents  (Ger.) 
Cochaliamba.  ko-cha-bam'ba  (Bol.) 
Cochin,  ko'chin  (Ind.) 
Coel,  ko-el'(Ind.) 
Coeymans,  kwe'manz  (TT.  S.) 
Coggeshall,  kog'ges-hal  (Eng.) 
Cognac,  ko-nyak'  CFr.) 
Coimbatoor.  ko-im-ba-t6r'(Ind.) 
Coimbra,  ko-em'hra(Port.) 
Coire,  kwar  (Switz.) 
Cojedes,  ko-che'des  (Venez.) 
Colchagua,  kol-cha'gwa  (Chili') 
Colchester,  kol'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Coleraine,  kol-ran'  (Ir.) 
Colima,  ko-le'ma  (Mex.) 


Collin,  kollen  (Itohfin.) 

Colne,  koln  (Ens;  ) 

Cologne,  ko-16n'  (Ger.) 

Colombia,  ko-lom'hi-a  (S.  Am.) 

Colombo,  ko-lom'bo  (Ceylon) 

Colonia,  ko-16'ne-a  (I'm-  ) 

Colonsay,  kol'on-sa  (Scot.) 

Colorado,  kol-S-rii'do  fN.  Am.)  r. 

Comnyagua,  ko-mii-ya'gwji  (S.  Am.) 

Combaconnm,  kom-ba-ko'num  (Ind  ) 

Comorin,  ko'mo-rin  (Ind.) 

Cuiii.n'n,  ko-morn'  (Hung.) 

Comoro,  ko-mo'ro  (Ind  <)e.)  <*!.< 

('ninpostellii.  kum -iios-ttl'lyii  (Sp.) 

Concan,  kon-kan' (Ind.) 

Coucepcion,  kon-sep-se-on'  (N.  and  S. 
Amer.) 

Conchagua,  kon-cha'gwii  (Cent.  Am.) 

Conecocheague,  kon-e-ko-cheg' (I'.  S  ) 

Conegliano,  ko-na-Iya'no  (It.) 

Congaree,  kong'ga-re  (lr.  S.) 

Congleton,  kong'gel-ton  (Eng.) 

Congo,  kong'go  (Af.) 

Conjevei'ain,  kon-je-ve-ram'  (Ind.) 

Connaught,  kon-nat'  (Ir.) 

Connecticut,  kon-net'i-kut  (!'.  s.) 

Connemara,  kon-ne-niii'ni  (Ir.) 

Conrochite,  kon-ro-clie'ta  (Braz.) 

Coomassie,  ko-mas'si  (Af.) 

Coorg,  korg  (Ind.) 

Copan,  ko-pan'  (Cent.  Am.) 

Copenhagen,  ko-psn-ha'gen  (Den.) 

Copiapo,  ko-pe-a-po'  (S.  Am. ) 

Coppet,  kop-pa'  (Switz.) 

Coquet,  kok'et  (Eng.)  r. 

G'oqiiimbo,  ko-kem'bo  (S.  Am.) 

Corangamite,  ko  -  rang 'ga- met  (Aus- 
tral.)!. 

Corbeil,  kor-ba'e  (Fr.) 

Corcovado,  kor-ko-va'rto  (S.  Am.) 

Cordillera,  kor-del-ye'ra  (S.  Am.)  uife. 

Cordoba  or  Cordova, "korMo-va  (Sp.) 

Cores,  ko-re'a(As) 

Corfu,  kor-fo'(Gr.)i* 

Coringa.  ko-ring'ga  (Intl.) 

Corinth,  kn'rinth  (cir  ) 

Corneto,  kor-na'to  (It.) 

Cornwall,  korn'wid  (Eng.) 

Coronata,  ko-ro-nii'ta  (Aust.)  isl. 

Corpach,  kor'pach  (Scot.) 

Corregaum,  kor-re-gam'  (Ind.) 

Corrientes,  kor-re-eri'tes  (Arg.  Con.) 

Cortona,  kor-to'na  (It.) 

Corunna,  ko-run'na ;  Span.  Coruila,  ko- 
ro'nya  (Sp. ) 

Cosenza,  ko-san'tsa  (It.) 

Cosseir,  kos-sa'er  (Af.) 

Cossimbazar,  kos-sim-ba-zar'  (Ind.) 

Cotopaxi,  ko-to-pak'se  (S.  Am. ) 

Courbevoie,  korb-vwa'  (Fr.) 

Courland,  kortand  (Rus.) 

Courtray,  kdr-tra'(Bel.) 

Coutances,  ko-tons'  (Fr.) 

Coventry,  kuv'en-tri  (Eng. ) 

Covilhao,  ko-vel-youii'  (Port.) 

Covington,  knv'ing-ton  (Eng.  and  U.  S.) 

Cowes,  kouz(Eng.) 

Coxim,  ko-shem'  (Braz.) 

Cracow  or  Krakow,  kra-kou'  (Aust.) 

Craon,  kra-6h'  (Fr.) 

Creich,  krichfEng.) 

Cremona,  kra-mo'na  (It.) 

Crescentino,  kra-shan-te'uo  (It.) 

Creuzot,  kreTi-zo'  (Kr.) 

Crewe,  krb  (Eng.) 

Crickhowell,  krik-ho'el  (Wales) 

Crieff,  kref  (Scot.) 

Crimea,  kri-me'a  (Rus.) 

Crimmitschau,  krem'met-shou  (Ger.) 

Cristoval,  San,  san  kres'to-ral  (Mex.) 

Croagh  Patrick.  kro'a6h  pat'rik  (Ir.) 

Croatia,  kro-a'shi-a  (Anst.,  Tur.) 

Cromarty,  krom'er-ti  (Scot.) 

Cronstadt,  kron'stat  (Rus. ) 

Crozet,  kro-zet' (Ind.  Oc.)i*te. 

Cruz  del  Seybo,  Sta.,  san'ta  kros  del 
sa'e-bo  (Hayti) 

Csongrad,  chon'grad  (Hung.) 

Cuddalore,  kud-da-loi'  (Ind.) 

Cuenca,  k^-en'ka  (Sp.) 

Cuernavaca,  ku-er-na-va'ka  (Mex.) 

Culebra,  ko-lii'bra  (W.  Ind.)  i'«/». 

Culiacan,  ko-le-a-kan'  (Mex.) 

Culloden,  kul-lod'«n  (Scot.) 

Cumana,  ko-mii-na'  (Venez.) 

Cumino,  ko-me'no  (Medit.)  iil. 

Cundinamarca,  kon  -  de  -  na  -  mar '  ka 
(Col) 

Cupar,  kn'per(Scot) 

Curacao  (Span.),  or  Curacoa  (Dutch), 
ko-ra-sa'6,  or  ko-ra-so'a  (W.  Ind.) 

Curico,  k6-re-ko'  (Chile) 

Curzola,  kor-dzo'la  (Adr.  Sea)  is!. 

Cutch,  kuch  (Ind.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  chain;       g,  go; 
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nittuu-k,  kut'tak  (Ind.) 
C'uxhaven,  kuks'ha-fen  (Ger.) 
rnyat'a,  kn-ya-ba'  tBraz.) 
Cuyahoga,  ki-a-ho'ga  (U.  3.) 
Cuzco.  kos'kfj  (Peru) 
Cyclades,  sik'la-dcz  (Gr.)  i*ls. 
Curnowo,  char-nc-'vo  (Poland) 
Czaslau,  chas'lou  (Aust ) 
Czenstochov,  chan-sto'chov  (Rus.) 
Czernowitz,cliar-ii6'vets(Aust.  Bukuu  ) 
Czortkow,  chort'kov  (Aust.  Gal.) 


D. 


Daelen,  dillen  (Bel.) 

Daghestan,  da-ges-tan'  (Riia  ) 

Dagoe,  da'gcu  (Rus.)  M. 

Dahlen,  da'len  (Ger.) 

Dahomey,  dii-h6'nii  (At.) 

Dakota,  da-ko'ta  (U.  S.) 

Dalarne,  da-lar'na  (Swe.) 

Dalarb,  da'la-reti  (Swe.) 

Dalecarlia,  da-la-karle-a  (Swe  ) 

Dalhousie,  dal-hb'zi  (Scot  ) 

Dalkeith,  dal-keth'  (Scot.) 

Dalkey.  dal'ke  (Ir.) 

Dalmally,  dal-mal'li  (Scot.) 

Dalmatia,  dal-ma'shi-a 

Dairy,  dal-ri' (Scot ) 

Dalton,  dal'ton  (Eng.> 

Damarus,  da'ma-rus  (At) 

Damascus,  da-mas'kus  (Tor.) 

Damietta,  da-mi-et'ta  (Eg.) 

Dampier's    Archipelago,   Group,    and 
Strait,  dam'perz  (Austral.) 

Danakil,  da-na-kel' (Af.) 

Dangra-yura  .Nor,  dang'gra-ynni   nor 
(As.)(. 

Danilov,  da'ne-lov  (Rus.) 

Dankali,  dan-ka-le' (Af.)  tn. 

Dannemora,  da-na-mo'ra  (Swe.) 

Danzig,  dan'tsech  (Prus  ) 

Darabjerd,  da'rab-jerd  (Pers.) 

Dardanelles,  dar-da-nelz'  (Tar.) 

Dar-es-Salaam,  dar-es-sa-lam'  (Af.) 

Darfur,  dar-for'  (Af.) 

Dariel,  da-re-el'  (Rus.) 

Darien,  da're-en  (S.  Am.) 

Darjiling,  dar-je'ling  (Ind.) 

Darlaston,  dartas-ton  (Eng.) 

Darlington,  darling-ton  (Eng.) 

Darwar,  dar-war*  (Ind.) 

Dauphine,  do-fe-na'  (Fr.) 

Daventry,  da'ven-tri ;  popularly,  dan'- 
tre  (Eng.) 

Davos,  da-vos' (Switz.) 

Dawalagiri,  da-wa-la-ge're  (Nepal) 

Da  war,  da- war1  (Afg.) 

Deakovar,  da-ak-6-var'(Aust.) 

Debaia,  Ed,  ed  de-bi'a  (AJ.) 

Debreczin,  da-bre'tsen  (Hung.) 

Decatur,  de-ka'ter  (U.  S.) 

Decazeville,  de-kaz-veT  (Fr.) 

Dees,  daz  (Aust.) 

Delagoa  Bay,  de-la-go'a  ba  (Af.) 

Delaware,  del'a-war  (X.  Am.) 

Del<Smont,  de-la-nioh' (Switz.) 

Delfzijl,  delf'zil(Neth-) 

Delgada  Point,  del-ga'da  (Azores) 

Delhi,  del'i  (Ind.);  del-hi'  (U.  S.) 

Delitzsch.  de-lech' (Prus.) 

Delos,  de'los  (Gr.) 

Delphi,  del'fi(Gr.) 

Demavend,  de'ma-vend  (Per.) 

Dembea,  dem'be-a  (Abyss.)!. 

Demerara,  de-me-ra'ra  (S.  Am.) 

Demir-hissar,  da-mer-hes-sar'  (Tur ) 

Demoticos,  de-mo'ti-kos  (Tur.) 

Denbigh,  den'bi  (Wales) 

Dendera,  den'de-ra  (Eg.) 

Dendermonde,  den-der-mon'de  (Bel.) 

Denia,  da-ne'a(Sp.) 

Deniliquin,  de-nil'i-kwin  (N.  S.  W.) 

Denis,  St.,  san  de-ne'  (Fr.) 

Dent  de  Midi,  don  de  me-de'  (Switz.) 
mt. 

D'Entrecasteaux,  don-tr-kas-to'  (Aus- 
tral.) 

Depeyster,  de-pis'ter  (Pac.  Oc.)  Ms. 

Deptford,  det'ford  (Eng.) 

Derag,  Ben,  de'rag  (Scot.)  mt. 

L>era  Ghazi  Khan,  diVril  gha-ze'  khan 
(Afg.) 

Dera  Ismail  Khan,  da'rii  es-ma-eT  khiin 
(Afg.) 

Derecske,  da-racliTia  (Hung.) 
Desaguadero,  da-sa-Rwa-de'ro  (S.  Am. ) 
Deseada,  de-se-a'da  (W.  Ind.)  Mi. 

Deseret,  des-er-et'  (U.  S.) 
Desertas,  da-zer'tas  (A.  Ocean)  uls. 


Desful,  dez-fol'(Pei-s.) 

Desirade,  da-ze-ntd'  (\V.  Ind.)  ist. 

I)i>s  M, lines,  demoin'(U.  S.) 

Despoblado,  des-iio-blii'TH6  (S.  Am.) 

Despoto-Dagh,  des-po'to-dag  (Tur.) 

Dessau,  des'sou  (Prus.) 

Detroit,  de-trolt' (I*.  S.) 

Dettingen,  det'ting-en  (Ger.;  Switz.) 

Deutz,  doits  (Ger.) 

Deux  Fonts,  dL-ti  pun'  (Ger.) 

Deventer,  dev'en-ter  (Ncth.) 

Devi/es,  de-vi'zez  (Eug.) 

Devon,  de'von  (Eng.) 

Dewsbury,  dybz'be-ri  (Eng.) 

Dhalac,  dhit-lak'  (Red  Sea)  itsl 

Dharwar,  dhar-wal1'  (Ind.) 

Dhofar,  dho-far'(Ar.) 

Diablerets,  de-a-lilf-ra'  (Switz.) 

Diadin,  de-a-den'  (Armen  ) 

Diamantino,  de-a-man-te'no  (Braz.)  r. 

Diana,  de-ii'na  (Rus.) 

Diarbekir,  de-ar'ua-ker  (Tur.) 

Die,  de(Kr.) 

Die,  de-iV  (Fr.) 

Diego,  de-e'go  (Mex. ) 

Dieppe,  de-ep'  (Fr.) 

Diest,  dest(Bel.) 

Dieu,  deeu  (Fr.)  i»l. 

Digne,  de'nye  (Fr.) 

Digny,  de-nye'(Fr.) 

Digoin,  de-gwan'  (Fr.) 

Dijon,  de-zh6n'(Fr.) 

Dillengen,  dcl'leng-en  (Ger.) 

Dilolo,  di-16'lo(Af.)(. 

Dinagepoor  or   Dinajpur,  di-niij'por" 

(Ind.) 

Dinapoor,  de-nii-pbr'(Ind.) 
Dingwall,  ding'wal  (Scot.) 
Diukelsbuhl,  den'kelz-bfll  (Ger.) 
Dios  Gyor,  de-osh'  dyeur  (Hung.) 
Dippoldiswalde,      dep  -  pol '  des-v>ll"de 

(Ger.) 

Dissentis,  dis'sen-tes  (Switz.) 
Din,  de-o'  (Ind.)/«.  and  isl. 
Dixcove,  diks'kov  (Af.) 
Dixmude,  diks-mud'  (Bel.) 
Dizier,  de-ze-a'  (Fr.) 
Dmitrov,  dme-trov'(Rus.) 
Dmitrovsk,  dme-trovsk'  (Rus.) 
Dnieper,  ne'per;  Russ.  pron.  dnyep'cr 

(Rus.) 
Dniester,  nes'ter;  Russ.  pron.  dnyes'- 

ter  (Rus.) 
Doab,  do'ab  (Ind.) 
Doboka,  do-bo'ko  (Transyl.) 
Dobral,  do-briil'  (Tur.) 
Dobrudsha,  do-brod'shii  (Tur.)    . 

Dobrzyn,  dob'zhin  (Bus.  Pol.) 

Doce,  do'sa  (Braz.)  r. 

Dochart,  doch'art  (Scot.)  I. 

Doekum,  do'kum  (Neth.) 

Doesburg,  doz'burg  (Neth.) 

Doetinchem,  db'tin-chem  (Neth  ) 

Dogliani,  do-lyii'ne  (It.) 

Dognacska,  dog-nachlio  (Hung.) 

Dolgelly,  dol-gel'li  (Wales) 

Dolores,  do-16'res  (Sp.  and  Am.) 

Domdidier,  doh-de-de-a'  (Switz.) 

Domfront,  dofi-fron'  (Fr.) 

Domingo,  San,  san  do-meng'go  (Hayti; 

Dominica,  dom-i-ne'ka  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Domo  d'Ossola,  do'mo  dos'so-la)  (It.) 

Domremy,  don-ra-me'(Fr.) 

Donaghadee,  do-na-cha-de'  (Ir.) 

Donau  (Danube),  do'nou  (Ger.)  r. 

Donaueschingen,   do  -  nou  -  esh'  ing  -  en 
(Ger.) 

Donauwbrth,  do'nou-vetirt  (Ger.) 

Doncaster,  dong'kas-ter  (Eng.) 

Dondrah,  don'dra  (Ceylon) «. 

Donegal,  don'e-gal  (Ir. ) 

Doneraile,  don-er-al'(Ir) 

Dongola,  dong'go-la  (Af.) 

Donnabe,  don'na-e"u-e  (Nor.) 

Donzenac,  don-z«-nak'  (Fr.) 

Doornspijk,  dorn'splk  (Neth.) 

Dora  Baltea,  do'ra  WU-Ul  (It.)  )•. 

Dorama,  do-ra'mil  (Ar.) 

Dora  Ripaira,  do'rtt  i-e-pa'e-rtt  (It.)  r. 

Dorat,  Le,  16  do-rit' (Fr. ) 

Dordogne,  dor-do'nye  (Fr.)  dep. 

Dordrecht,  dor'drecht  (Neth.) 

Dorgali,  dor-ga'le  (It.) 

Dornoch,  lornoAb  (Scot.) 

Dorogh,  do-rog'(Hung.) 

Dorogoboozh  or  Dorogobouj,  do-ro-go- 
bozh'(Rus.) 

Dortmund,  dort'mbnt  (Ger.) 

Dotis,  do'tesh  (Hung.) 

Douarnenez,  do-iir-n6-na'  (Fr.) 

Douay,  db-a'  (Fr.) 

Doubovka,  db-bof'ka  (Rus.) 

Doubs,  do  (Fr.) 

Done,  db-a'  (Fr.) 


Douglas,  duglas  (I.  of  Man) 
Doullens,  dbl-lon'  (Fr.) 
Douro,  do'ro,  Port.  pron.  do'u-ro(Port.) 
Dovrefjeld,  do'vre-fyel  (Nor.) 
Dowlatabad,  dou-la-tii-biid'  (Ind.) 
Draa,  dr»'»(8yr.) 
Draaby,  dr6!ba(Den.) 
Dragonera,  dra-go-ne'rii  (Sp.)  isl. 
Dragbr,  drii'gear  (Den.) 
Draguignan,  dra-ge-nyofi'  (Fr. ) 
Drave,  drav  or  drav;  Slavonic,  Drava, 

dra'va  (Aust.)  r. 
Drenthe,  dren'ta  (Neth.) 
Dreux,  dreti  (Fr.) 
Driffleld,  (drif'feld  (Ens.) 
Drogheda,  dro'che-da  (Ir.) 
Drohobycz,  drolio-beth  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Dromore,  dro-moi-'  (Ir.) 
Drontheim,  dront'him  (German  name 

of  Throndhjem) 
Droylsden,  droilz'den  (Eng.) 
Drumsna,  drumz'na  (Ir.) 
Dubois,  du-boi'  or  du-bois'  (U.  S.) 
Dubrovna,  do-brov'na  (Rus.) 
Dubuque,  du-bbk'  (U.  S.) 
Duero,  dij-e'ro  (Sp.)  r. 
Duida,  du-e'da  (S.  Am.)  ml. 
Duisbm-g,  db-es-bbrg'(Ger.) 
Duiveland,  doi've-lant  (Neth.) 
Duiven,  doi'ven  (Neth.) 
Dulce,  dbl'sa  or  dol'tha  (Mex.)  g  and  (. 
Dulcigno,  dbl-che'nyo  (Moiiteu.) 
Dulwich,  dul'ich  (Eng.) 
Dumaresq,  du-ma-resk'  (Austral.)  r. 
Dumbarton,  dum-bar'ton  (Scot.) 
Dumfries,  dum-fres'  (Scot.) 
Diina,  du'na(Rus.)r. 
Diinaburg,  du'nil-bbrg  (Rus.) 
Dunblane,  duu-blan'  (Scot.) 
Dundalk,  dun-dak' (Ir.) 
Dundas,  dun-das'  (Can.) 
Dundee,  dun-de'  (Scot.) 
Dunfermline,  dun-fenu'lin  (Scot.) 
Dungarvan,  dun-gai-'van  (Ir.) 
Dungeness,  dunj-nes'  (Eng.)  c. 
Dungiven,  dun-giv'cn  (Ir.) 
Dunkeld,  dun-keld'  (Scot.) 
Dunkirk,  dun'kerk  (Fr.) 
Dunmanway,  duu-man'wa  (Ir.) 
Dunnamaragh,  dun-na-ma-riich'  (Ir.) 
Duntocher,  dun-todh'er  (Scot.) 
Dunwich,  dun'ich  (Eng.) 
Durance,  du-roiis'  (Fr.) 
Durango,  db-riln'go  (Sp. ;  Mex.) 
Durazno,  db-ras'lio  (I'rug.) 
Durban,  derl>an  (Natal) 
Durham,  dur'am  (Eng.) 
Durlach,  dbrtUSh  (Ger.) 
Dusseldorf,  dQs'sel-dorf  (Ger.) 
Dvina,  dve'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Dych-tau,  de6h  tou  (Caucasus) 
Dyle,  del  (Bel.) 
Dysart,  di'zert  (Scot.) 
Dzoongaria,  dzoii-gari-a  (As.) 


E. 


Eaglesham,  e'glz-ham  (Scot.) 
Ebeltoft,  aT>el-toft  (Den.) 
El>ersfeld,  e'berz-felt  (Ger.) 
Ebesfalva,  a-besh-fol'vo  (Aust.) 
Ebro,  e'bro;  Span.  pron.  a'bro  (Sp.) 
Ecclefechan,  ek-kl-fech'an  (Scot.) 
Echelles,  Les,  laz  a-shel'  (Fr.) 
Echmiadzin,  ech-mi-ad'zin  (Annen.) 
Edit,  echt  (Neth.) 
Echuca,  e-chO'ka  (Austral.) 
Ecija,  e'the-6ha  (Sp.) 
Eckmuhl,  ek'mul  (Ger.) 
Ecouen,  a-kb-on'  (Fr.) 
Ecrehou  Rocks,  e-ker-hb'  (Chan.  Islds.) 
Ecuador,  e-kwii-dor'  (S.  Am.) 
Edam,  a-dam'  (Neth.) 
Eday,  e'da  (Scot.)  isl. 
Edgecumbe,  ej'kum  CN.  Z.) 
Edgware,  ej'war  (Eng.) 
Edinburgh,  ed'in-bu-ru  or  ed'eu-bu-ru 

(Scot.) 

Edirne,  a'der-na  (Tur.) 
Edisto,  ed'is-to  (U.  S.) 
Edmonton,  ed'mon-ton  (Eng.) 
Edreneh,  ed're-ne  (Tur.) 
Eelde,  al'de  (Neth.) 
Efat,  a'fat  (Af.) 
Egeri,  eg'e-re  (Switz.) 
Egersund,  a'ger-sond  (Nor.) 
Egina,  e-ji'na  (Gr.) 
Eglisau,  eg'li-zou  (Switz.) 
Egripo,  eg'ri-po  (Gr.) 
Ehrenbreitstein,  a-ren-brit'stin  (Ger.) 


y.yes; 


TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;       zh,  azure.          French,  vue,  but;       bleu,  netif  ;       ft,  on.          German,  ch,  nacftt. 
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Eibenstock,  i'bfn-stok  (Gel1.) 
Kichstadt,  ich'stet  (Ger.) 
Eig,  eg  or  eg  (Scot.)  isl. 
Kijerland,  i'er-lant  (Xetli.) 
Eil,  Locli,  loth  el  (Scot.) 
Eilau,  i'lou  (Ger.) 
Eimeo,  i'me-6  (S.  Pac.)  W. 
Eiiisiedeln,  in-ze'deln  (Switz.-) 
Eisenach,  i'ze  nach  (Ger.) 
Eisleben,  isla-ben  (Ger.) 
Ekaterinburg,  y&-k»'ta-r6n-bOrg  (Rus.) 
Ekateriiiodar,  ya-ka-ta-reu'6-dar  (Rus.) 

/«. 

Ekaterinnslav,  ya - ka -  ta -ren  -  6  -  si iiv' 
(Rus.) 

Ekeroe,  a-ke-reti'e  (G.  of  Bothnia)  isl. 

Ekowe,  ech'o-we  (8.  Af.) 

Eksjb,  ak'shuu  (Swe.) 

El-Ahsa,  el-ah-sa'  (Ar.) 

El-Araisch,  el-ii-rish'  (Mar.) 

Elbe,  elb;  Ger.  pron.  el'be  (Ger.)  r. 

Elberfeld.  el'ber-felt  (Ger.) 

Elbeuf,  al-beuf  (Fr.) 

Elbingerode,  el'beng-e-ro"de  (Ger.) 

Elbrouz,  el'brbz  (Rus.)  mt. 

Elburg,  el'lnirg  (Neth.) 

Elburz,  el-borz'  (Per.)  mt. 

Elchingen,  el'ching-en  (Ger.) 

El  Dorado,  el  do-ra'do  (U.  S.) 

Elephanta,  el-e-fan'ta  (Ind.) 

Eleusis.  e-lyo'sis  (Or.)  6. 

Elenthera,  5-lyb'the-ra  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Elfkarleby,  alf-karta-bu  (Swe.) 

Elfvedal,  al'va-dal  (Swe.) 

Elis,  e'lis  (Gr.) 

Elizabetpol,  ya-le-za-vet-pol'  (Rus  ) 

El-Khargeh,  el-char'ge  (Eg.) 

Ellesmere,  elz'mer  (Eng.) 

Ellora,  el-lo'ra(Ind.) 

Ellwangen,  al-vang'eu  (Ger.) 

Elmina,  el-me'na  (Af.) 

Elmshorn,  elmz'horn  (Den.) 

Elne,  eln  (Fr.) 

Elsinore,  el'se-nor  (Den.) 

Eltham,  elt'am  (Eng.) 

Ely,  e'li  (Eng.) 

Elze,  el'tse  (Ger.) 

Enibrun,  on-brQn'  (Fr.) 

Emmerich,  em'me-re6h  (Ger.) 

Empoli,  am'pp-le  (It.) 

Enara,  e-na'ra  (Rus.) 

Enarea,  e-na-re'a  (Af.) 

Endracht's  Land,  eu'drachts  land  (Aus- 
tral.) 

Engailin,  en'ga-den  (Switz.) 

Engelberg,  eng'el-berg  (Switz.) 

Engbien,  oh-ge-ah'  (Belg.) 

England,  ing'gland 

Enkhuizen,  enk-hoi'zen  (Neth.) 

Enkbping,  en'tyefop-ing  (Swe.) 

Enniscorthy,  en-ms-kGi'THi  (Ir.) 

Enniskillen,  en-nis-killen  (Ir.) 

Enriquillo,  en-re-kel'lyo  (Hayti)  I. 

Enschede,  en-scha'de  (Neth.) 

Entlebuch,  ent'le-bbch  (Switz.) 

Entraigues,  on-trag'  (Fr.) 

Entrecasteaux,d',don-tr-kas-to'(N.Zd.) 
ch.' 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  en'tra  do'u-ro  a 
me'nyo  (Port.) 

Entre  Rios,  en'tre  re'os  (S.  Am.) 

Enzili,  en-ze'le  (Per.) 

Epanomeria,  e-pa-no-me-re'a  (Gr.) 

Epauvillers,  a-po-vel-lyar'  (Switz.) 

Eperies,  a-pa-re-esh'  (Hung.) 

Epernay,  a-per-na' (Fr.) 

Epirus,  e-pi'rus  (Tur. ;  Gr.) 

Ercsi,  ar-che'  (Hung.) 

Erekli,  a-rek-le'  (Tur.) 

Eriboll,  e'ri-bol  (Scot.)  I. 

Ericht,  ei-'icht  (Scot.)  I. 

Erie,  e'ri  (N.  Am.)  I. 

Erin  (poetical  name  for  Ireland),  ertn 

Erivan,  e're-vaii  (Rus.)  ft. 

Erlach,  ertach  (Switz.) 

Erlangen,  er'lang-en  (Ger.) 

Ermatingen,  er"ma'ting-en  (Switz.) 

Ermelo  ei-'me-lo  (Neth.) 

Erromango,  er-ro-mang'go(Pac.Oc.)  isl. 

Erzeroum,  er-ze-rbm'  (Tur.) 

Erzgebirge,  erts-ge-ber'ge  (Aust.)  mts. 

Escala,  es-ka'la(Sp.) 

Eschenz,  esh'ents  (Switz.) 

Eschwege,  esh-va'ge  (Ger.) 

Escombrera,  es-kom-bre'ra  (Sp.)  isl. 

Escondido,  es-kon-de'THo  (Span.  Am.) 

Esher,  e'sher  (Eng.) 

Esino,  a-se'no  (It. )  r. 

Eskilstuna,  as-kel-sto'na  (Swe.) 

Eski  Sagra,  es'ke  sa'gra  (Tur.) 

Esmeralda,  es-me-ral'da  (S.  Am.) 

Esneh,  es'ne  (Eg.) 

Esparta,  Nueva,  nu-e'va  es-par'ta 
(Venez.) 


Espejo,  es-pe'cbo  (Sp.) 
Espichel,  es-p_e-shel'  (Port.)  c. 
Espinar,  es-pe-nar'  (Sp.) 
Espinhaco,  Serra  do,  sei-'ra  do  es-pe- 

nya'so  (Braz.) 
Espinosa,  es-pe-no'sa  (Sp.) 
Espirito  Santo,  cs-pe're-to  san'to  (Braz.) 
Esporlas,  es-poi-'liis  (Sp.) 
Esqiiimalt,  es'ki-malt  (Urit.  Col.) 
Esquimaux,  es'kwi-mo  or  es'ki-nio  (N'. 

Am.)  (. 

Esquipnlas,  es-ke-pb'liis  (Cent.  Am.) 
Essequibo,  es-se-ke'bo  (S.  Am.) 
Es  Siout,  es  se-bt'  (Eg.) 
Esslingen,  es'ling-en  (Uer.) 
Estados  I'nidos  (de  Colombia,  &c.),  es- 

tii'lHos  o-:ie'TH6s  (Span.  Am.) 
Estaucia,  es-tiin'se-;i  (Braz.) 
Estella,  es-U'l'lyii  (Sp.) 
Esteponu,  es-ta-p6'nii  (Sp.) 
Esterliaz,  Jis-tai-liaz'  (HuiiLr ) 
Esthonia,  es-thb'ni-a  (Rus.) 
Estremadura,  Span.  pron.   es-tre-ma- 

THb'ra ;  Portug.   pron.   es-tre-mii- 

do'rafSp.;  Port.) 
Estremoz.  as'tra-moz  (Port.) 
Eszek,  es'ek  (Aust.) 
Etaples,  a-ta'pl  (Fr.) 
Etaweh,  e-ta'we  (Ind.) 
Etchemin,  ech'min  (Can.) 
Etienne,  St.,  san-ta-te-eu'(Fr.) 
Etive,  et'iv(Scot.)i. 
Etowah,  et'o-wa  (U.  S.) 
Etretat,  a-tre-tii'  (Fr.) 
Etruria,  e-trb'ri-a  (It.;  EngO 
Ettlingen,  et'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Eu,  efl(Fr.) 
Euboja,  yu-be'a  (Gr.) 
Eufemia,  a-u-fa'me-a  (It.) 
Euganean  (Hills),  yii-ga-nc'an  (It.) 
Eupatoria,  yu-pa-to'ri-a(Rus.) 
Eupen,  oi'pen  (Ger.) 
Euphrates,  yu-fra'tez  (As.) 
Eure,  eur(Fr.) 

Euskirchen,  ois-kerch'en  (Ger.) 
Eustatius,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint 

yiis-ta'shi-us  (W.  Ind.)  id. 
Eutin,  oi-ten'  (Ger.) 
Evesham,  evz'ham  or  evz'am  (Eng.) 
Evora,  ev'o-ra  (Port.) 
Evreux,  a-vreu'  (Fr.) 
Exe,  eks  (Eng.) 
Exeter,  eks'e-ter  (Eng.) 
Eya,  i'a  (Iceld.) 
Eyder,  i'der  (Den.)  r. 
Eye,  I  (Eng.) 
Eylau,  Hou  (Prus.) 
Eymoutiers,  a-mb-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Eyriksjokull,  rriks-yeUlcul  (Iceld.) 
Eysden,  is'den  (Neth.) 
Ezcaray,  eth-ka-ri'  (Sp.) 


F. 


Faaborg,  fotjorg  (Den.) 

Faarup,  fo'rop  (Den.) 

Fabbriano,  f&b-bre-a'no  (It.) 

Fabbrica,  fiiblji-e-ka  (It.) 

Fachingen,  fa'ching-en  (Ger.) 

Fcemund,  fa'mbnd  (Nor.) 

Faenza,  fa-an'tsa  (It.) 

Fahlun,  fa1on(Swe.) 

Faido,  fi'do  (Switz.) 

Faifo,  fa-e-fo'  (Anam.) 

Faioom,  fi-om'  (Eg.)  pr. 

Falaba,  fa-lii-bU'(Af.) 

Falcon,  fal-kon'  (Venez.) 

Falemeh,  fii-la'me  (W.  Af.)  r. 

Falkirk,  falTterk  (Scot.) 

Falkbping,  fal-tyetip'ing  (Swe.) 

Falmouth,  fal'muth  (Eng.) 

Falsterbo,  fal'stiir-bo  (Swe.) 

Famagosta,  fa-ma-gos'ta  (Cyprus) 

Famatina,  fil-ma-te'na  (Arg.  Con.) 

Fanbe,  fa'neu-e  (Den.)  isl. 

Fantee,  fan-te'  (W.  Af.) 

Faouet,  fa-o-a'  (Fr.) 

Farallones,  fa-ral-16'nez  (Califor.)  ids. 

Fareham,  fai^ham  (Enp.) 

Fargeau,  St.,  sah  far-zho' (Fr.) 

Farigliano,  fU-re-lya'no  (It.) 

Fame,  tarn  (Eng.)  isls. 

Faroe,  fa'ro  (Atl.  Oc.)  isls. 

Faroerne,  far-e"u'er-ne  (Dan.  name  of 

Faroe  Islands) 

Farquhar's  Isls.,  fat-Tear  (Austral.) 
Fars  or  Farsistan,  farz  or  fiir-sis-tan' 

(Per.) 

Fatatenda,  fa-ta-tan'dii  (W.  Af.) 
Fatsizio,  fat-se'ze-6  (Jap.)  isl. 


Faucigny,  fo-se-nye'  (Fr.) 

Paucities,  fo-sCl' (Fr.  >  nits. 

Faverges,  fa-varzh'  (Fr. ) 

Faversbam,  fav't'-r-shain  (Eng.) 

Favignana,  fii-vC'.n.vil'nu  (It.J  isl. 

Fawey,  foi  (Eng. )  r.  and  in. 

Faxbe,  fak'sim-e  (Den.) 

Fayal.  fi-ill' (Azores) 

Fayenee.  fa-voiis'  (Fr.) 

Fayettevilie,  fa-yet'vil  (U.  S.) 

Fayoum,  fi-bm'  (Eg.) 

Feia,  fiVe-il  (Bra/.)  (. 

Felegyhaza,  fa-k'd/h-lia'zo  (Hun.) 

Felicudi,  fa-le-kb'de  (It  )  W. 

Felipe,  San,  sail  fe-le'jie  (Vi-nez.) 

Femeren,  fa'me-rpn  (Den.)  i*L 

Fcmina,  (a'me-nli  (It.)  i*l. 

Feodosia,  fe-6-do'se-ii  (Rus.) 

Ferentino,  fa-ran-te'no  (It. ) 

Fermanagh,  fer-man'a  (Ir.)  co. 

Fermoy,  fer-moi'  (Ir.) 

Fernando  Pd,  fer-niiti'db  po  (W.  Af.) 

Feme,  fern  (Eng.)  ials. 

Fernex  or  Ferney,  far-na'  (Fr.) 

Ferozepoor,  fe-roz-pbr'  (Ind.) 

Ferrara,  fiir-rii'ra  (It.) 

Ferrato,  fnr-ra'to  (It.) 

Ferrol,  fer-rol'(sp.) 

Fertit,  far-tet' (Af.) 

Fethard,  feth'aril  (Ir.) 

Fenchtwang,  foiclit'vttng  (Ger.) 

Fez,  faz  (Af.) 

Fezzan,  fez-zan'  (Af.)pr. 

Fichtelberg  or  Fiebtelgebirge,  fech'- 

td-berg  or  fe6h't«l-ge-ber/ge  (Ger.) 

ml. 

Fideris,  fe'de-res  (Switz.) 
Fiesole,  fe-a's6-la  (It.) 
Figeac,  fe-zhak'  (Fr.) 
Figline,  fe-lye'na  (It.) 
Figueira,  fe-ga'e-ra  (Port.) 
Figueras,  fe-ge-r:is'  (Sp.) 
Fiji,  fe'je  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Filibe,  fe.le-ba'(Tur.) 
Finale,  fe-na'la  (It.) 
Fiflana,  fe-nya'na  (Sp.) 
Findbe,  fen'deu-e  (Nor.) 
Finestrat,  fe-nes-trat'  (Sp.) 
Finist6re,  fe-nes-tai-' (Fr.) 
Finster    Aarhorn,    feu'ster   ar'horn 

(Switz.) 

Fintona,  fln-to'na  (Ir.) 
Fiorenzuola,  fe-6-ran-tsu-ola  (It.) 
Fioro,  fe-o'ro  (It.)  r. 
Firando,  fe-ran'do  (Jap.)  isl. 
Firenze,  fe-ran'tsa  (It.) 
Fismes,  fern  (Fr.) 
Fitero,  fe-ta'ro  (Sp.) 
Fittre,  fet-tra'  (Cent.  Af.) 
Flume,  fe-b'ma  (Aust.) 
Fiumicinb,  fe-b-me-che'no  (It.) 
Fizen,  fe'zen  (Jap. ) 
Flatow,  fla'to  (Ger.) 
Fleche,  La,  lii  flash  (Fr.) 
Flers,  flar(Fr) 
Fleurus,  fleu'rd  (Bel.) 
Flintshire,  fliut'sher  or  flint'sher(Eng  ) 
Flix,  flech  (Sp.) 
Florida,  flo'ri-da  (U.  S.),  flo-re'da(Span. 

Amer.) 

Florsbeim,  fleurs'lum  (Ger.) 
Fluelen,  fltt'e-len  (Switz.) 
Flumini    Majori,    flb'me-ne    mii-yo're 

(Sardiu.) 

Flushing,  flushing  (Neth.) 
Fochabers,  foch'a-berz  (Scot.) 
Fogaras,  fo-go-rosh'  (Transyl.) 
Foggia,  foj'a  (It.) 
Foix,  fwa  (Fr.) 
Fojano,  fo-yii'no  (It.) 
Fokien,  f6-ke-en'(Ch.) 
Fbldvar,  ft"uld-vilr'  (Hung.) 
Foligno,  fo-le'nyo  (It.) 
Folkestone,  fok'stbn  (Eng.) 
Fonseca,  fon-seTtii  (Mcx.)  g. 
Fontainebleau,  fon-tan-blo'  (Fr.) 
Fontana,  fon-ta'na  (It.)/(. 
Fontarabia,  fon-ta-ra'lie-a  (Sp. ) 
Fontenay,  fon-te-na'  (Fr.) 
Foutenoy,  fon-te-nwa'(BeI.) 
Fontevrault,  foh-tc-vro'  (Fr.) 
Fontiveros,  fon-te-ve'ros  (Sp.) 
Foota-Jallon,  fb-ta-jallon  (W.  Af.) 
Forcados,  Rio  dos,  re'o  dos  for-kii'dos 

(W.  Af.) 

Forchheim,  forch'hlm  (Ger.) 
Forez,  fo-ra'  (Fr.) 
Forfar,  fortilr  (Scot.)  co. 
Foria,  fo're-ii(It) 
Forli,  for-le'(It.) 

Forlimpopoli,  for-lem-po'po-le  (It.) 
Foi-mentera.  for-men-te'lii  (Sp.)  isl. 
Formigny,  for-me-nye' (Fr.) 
Formosa,  for-mo'sii  (China) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       cli,  c/iain;       g,  go; 
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Forres,  fortes  (Scot.) 

Forsyth,  for-blth'  (U.  S.) 

Fortakv.il,  fur-ta-uV/u  (Braz  ) 

Fortam;te,  for-til-ue'te  (Sp.) 

Furt'iiv.  fur-tu'ra  (It.)  r. 

Fortrosr.  fort-ro/'  (Soot) 

Fossauu,  fos-sii'iio  (It  ) 

Fossaseca,  fos-sa-sa'Ka  (It.) 

Fosse,  fos  (Bel.) 

Fouombrone,  fos-som-bro  ua  (It.) 

Fossum,  fos'sbm  (Nor.) 

Fostat,  fos4at'  (Eg.) 

Fotheringay,  fo'lHer-ln-gS  (Eng.) 

Fougeres,  fb'-zliar'  (Fr.) 

Fougerolles,  fb-zhe-rol'  (Fr.) 

Fowey,  foi  (Enn  )  r.  ami  tn. 

Foy,  St.,  sah  fwiuCan.) 

Foyers,  foi'erz  (Scut.) 

K'lj-k'.  Lough,  loch  foil(Ir.) 

Framlingliam,  frain'lins-ham  (Eng.) 

Francavilla,  fran-ka-veTla  (It.) 

Franche  Comte,  frofish  kon-ta'  (Fr.) 

Francisco,  San,  sail  fran-sis'ko  (U.  S.) 

Francnnia,  frang-ko'ni-a  (Ger.) 

Franeker,  frti'ne-ker  (Neth.) 

Frankenliauseu,    f  i  iiligk '  en-houz-en 

Frankenstein,  frUngk'en-stm  (Oer.) 
Frankenthal,  MngVen-ttU  (Oer.) 
Frankfort,  frangk'fort;  Ger.  Frankfurt, 

frans:k'iurt(Ger.) 

Franzensbad,  fran'tsenz-biid  (Bohem.) 
Franzensbrunn,       fran '  tsenz  -  bibn 

(Bohem  ) 

Frascati,  fras-kii'te  (It.) 
Fraserburgh,  fra'zer-bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Fraubrunnen,  frou'brbn-en  (Switz.) 
Frauenfelil,  fron'en-felt  (Switz.) 
Fray  Bentos,  fii  ben'tos  (Urug.) 
Frayles  Los,  16s  fri'les(Carib.  Sea)  Ms. 
Frechilla,  fre-chel'ly&  (Sp.) 
Fredeburg,  fra'de-borg  (Oer.) 
Fredericia,  fra-da-re'se-a  (Den.) 
Fredericksborg,  fra'de-reks-bbrg(Den.) 
Frederickshamn,fra'de-reks-ham(Rus.) 
Freiburg,  fii'ljbrg  (Ger.) 
Frejus,  fra-zhtts'  (Fr.) 
Fremantle,  fre'man-tel  (Austral.) 
Fremont,  fre-mont'  (U.  S.) 
Freystadtel,  fri'stet-tel  (Hung  ) 
Fribourg,  fre-bbr'  (Switz.) 
Friedland,  fred'lant  (Prua.) 
Friedrichshafeu,      fred'rechs-ha-fen 

(Ger.) 

Friedrickshamn,  freil'reks-hilni  (Ilus.) 
Friesland,  frez'land  (Neth.) 
Frische  Haff,  fre'sha-haf  (Prus.) 
Frische     Nehrung,    fre'sha-na-rbng 

(Prus.) 

Friuli,  fre-b'Ie  (It.) 

Frobisher's  Strait,  f rob'ish-erz (N.  Am.) 
Frodsham,  frod'sham  (Eng.) 
Frontenac,  froh-te-nak' (Can  ) 
Frontera,  fron-te'ra  (Mex.) 
Frosinone,  fro-ze-no'na  (It.) 
Froyen,  fro'yen  (Nor.)  isl. 
Fruges,  fruzh  (Fr.) 
Fryken,  fru'ken  (Swe.)  I. 
Fucecchio,  fb-chak'ke-6  (It.) 
Fucino,  fb-che'no  (It.)  I. 
Fuego,  Tierra  del,  te-art*  del  fu-a'go 

(S.  Am.) 

Fuencaliente,  fu.-en-ka-le-en'te  (Sp.) 
Fuenterrabia  or  (in  Anglicized  form) 
Fontarabia,  fu-en-ter-ra'be-a,  fon- 
ta-ra'bi-a  (Sp.) 
Fueraventura,  fu-e-ra-ven-tb'ra  (Can. 

Isls.)  isl. 

Fulda,  fol'da  (Ger.) 
Fulnek,  fbl'nek  (Aust.) 
Fulton,  ful'ton  (U.  S.) 
Funchal,  fbn-shal'  (Madeira) 
Funen,  ffl'nen,  Ger.  name  of  Fyen,  isl. 
Funfkirchen,  fQnf'kertli-en  (Hung.) 
Furneaux  Isls..  fer-no'  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Fumes,  furn  (Bel.) 
Furruckabad,  fu-ruk-a-bad'  (Ind.) 
Furstenau,  fiirst'e-nou  (Prus.) 
Furth,  fort  (Ger.) 
Fujiyama,  fo-ze-yii'ma  (Jap.)  wt. 
Futteghur,  fut-te-ghur'  (Ind.) 
Futtehpoor.  fut-te-por'  (Ind.) 
Fuur,  (or  (Den.)  W. 
Fyen,  fu'en  (Den.)  til. 
Fyne,  Loch,  Io61i  fin  (Scot.) 
Fyum,  fi-b'm'  (Eg.) 
Fyzabad,  fi-za-bad'(Ind.) 

G. 

Gablonz,  ga-blonts' (Bohem.) 
Gaboon,  ga-bon'  (Af.)  r 


Gabrova,  gii-bnVva  (Kulg.) 

Gadamis,  gft.da'mla  (Af.) 

Gadebusch,  gii'de-bbsli  (Ger.) 

Oaili-ll,  i;a'df  (Java)  lilt. 

Gaeta,  gll-a'ta  (It.) 

Gagliano,  gil-lyU'iio  (It.) 

c  li.lruiiisi,  ..j-dro-ne'se  (Tur.)  isl. 

Gainsborough,  ganz'bu-ru  (Eng.) 

Gais,  gis  (Switz.) 

Galapagos,  ga-la-pa'gos;  Span.  pron.  ga- 

l;i'pa-gbs,  ifil. 

Galasliiels,  i-a-la.slii;iz'(Scot.) 
Galata,  ga'la-ta  (Tur.) 
Galatz,  ga-lilts'(Tur) 
Galdholpig.  gU-hdVpIg  (Nor.) 
Galena,  ga-le'na  (U.  S.) 
Galera,ga-le'ra(Sp.,  It.) 
Galicia,  ga-lish'e-a  (Anglicized  name  of 

an  Aust.  prov.) 
Galicia,  ga-le'the-a  (Rp.) 
Galinara,  gli-le.iui'iii  (It.)  vtl. 
Call,   St.,  sant,  coUoqnJaUy  sint  gal 
(Anglicized  name  of  Swiss  canton) 
Gallarate,  giil-lii-ra'ta  (It.) 
Galle,  Point  de,  point  de  gal  (Ceylon) 
Gallegos,  ga-lye'gos  (Sp.)  r. 
Gallen,  St..  sankt  giil'en  (Switz.) 
Gallipoli,  gal-le'po-le  (It. ;  Tur.) 
Galoengong,  gii-lon-gong'  (Java) 
Galtee,  gal'te  (Ir.)  mt. 
Galveston,  gal'ves-ton  (U.  S.) 
Galway,  gal'wa  (Ir.) 
Gambia,  gam'bi-a  (Af.) 
Gambier.  gam'ber  (Austral.)  HI. 
Gand,  gon  (Bel  ) 
Gandesa,  giin-de'sii  (Sp.) 
Gandia,  gan'de-ii  (Sp.) 
Ganges,  gonzh  (Fr.) 
Ganges,  gan'jez  (Ind.)  r. 
Gangootri,  gan-go'tre  (Ind.) 
Ganjam,  gall-jam'  (Ind. ) 
Gautheaume  Bay,  gan'thom  ba  (Aus- 
tral.) 

Gap,  gap  (Fr.) 
Garbieh,  gar-be'e  (Eg.) 
Gard,  gar  (Fr.)  dep. 
Gardaia,  gar-di'a  (Alg.) 
Garessio,  ga-ras'se-6  (It.) 
Gargano,  gar-gii'no  (It.)  inf. 
Gariep,  ga-rep'  (Af.) 
Garlieston,  garlis-ton  (Scot.) 
Garonne,  ga-ron'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Garrows,  gar'roz  (Ind.) 
Garstang,  gars'tang  (Eng.) 
Garvagh,  gar-va6h'  (Ir.) 
Garvan,  gar-van'  (Ir.)  isl. 
Gascogne,  gas-kon'ye  (Fr.) 
Gaspe,  gas-pa'  (Can.)  diet. 
Gastein,  gas'tin(Ger.) 
Gasteren,  gas'te-ren  (Switz.) 
Gatineau,  ga-te-n6'(Can.)  r. 
Gattinara,  gat-te-na'ra  (It.) 
Gaucin,  ga-u-then'  (Sp.) 
Gaulna,  gal'na(Ind.) 
Gauritz,  gou'rits  (Cape  Col.)  r. 
Gawelghur,  ga-wel-ghur'(Ind.) 
G^ant,  zha-oh'  (Switz.)  mt. 
Geelong,  go-long"  (Austral.) 
Geelvink,  gal-vingk'  ($.  Guin  )  b. 
Geertruidenberg,   gar  -  troi '  den  -  berg 

(Neth.) 

Gefle,  ya'fla  (Swe.) 
Geisenheim,  giz'en-him  (Ger.) 
Geislins,'en,  gis'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Gelderland,  gel'der-lant  (Neth.)pr. 
Geldern,  gel'dSrn  (Ger.) 
Gellivara,  yel-le-va'rii  (Swe.) 
Gelves,  Chel'ves  (Sp.) 
Gemmi,  gem'me  (Switz.) 
Gemona,  ja-n)6'na  (It.) 
Gemiinden,  ge-mQn'den  (Ger.) 
Genemuiden,  ga-na-moi'den  (Neth.) 
Genessee,  jen-e-se'(U.  S.) 
Geneva,  ge-ne'va  (Switz.) 
Geneve,  zh6-nav' (Switz.) 
Genevieve,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  smt 

Jen'e-vev  (IT.  S.) 
Genevre,  ja-na'vra  (It.)  mt. 
Gennaro,  jan-nii'ro  (It.)  ml. 
Genoa,  jen'6-a  (It.) 
Genova,  jen'6-va  (It.) 
Gensano,  jan-sa'no  (It.) 
Gent,  gent  (Bel.) 
Gentilly,  zhoh-tel-lye'  or   zhou-te-ye 

(Fr.) 

Georgievsk,  ga-or'ge-evsk  (Rus. )  /(. 
Gera,  ga'ra  (Ger.) 
Gerace,  je-ra'cha  (It.) 
Geraklton,  jer'ald-ton  (Austrnl ) 
Geimaiu,  St.,  san  zhar-man  (R.) 
Gerolstein,  gertl-stin  (Ger.) 
Gerona,  6he-ro'na  (Sp.) 
Gestrikland,  yes'tnk-land  (Swe.) 
Gex,  zheks  (Fr.) 


Ghadames,  gii-dli'mes  (X.  Af.) 

Ghariau,  «:i're-an  ( Af. )  mt. 

Ghaniis,  El,  el  "ilr'nes  (Tunis) 

Gliauts,  ghats  dud  ) 

Ghazeepoor.  ga-ze-por'(Ind.) 

Ghazui,  guz'ne  (Af^.) 

Ghenneh,  gen'ne  (Ei; .) 

Ghent,  gent  (Bel.) 

Ghllan,  gSTan  (Per. ) 

Ghiustendil,  gyus'tan-del  (Tur.) 

Ghizeh,  ge'ze(Eg.)    See  Gizeh 

Ghuznee,  guz'ne  (Alg.) 

Gianjar,  ge-an-jilr7  (East.  Arch.) 

Giaveno,  ja-va'no  (It.) 

Gibraltar,  ji-bral'tar  (Sp.) 

Glen,  zhe-afi'(Fr-) 

Gigha,  ge'ga  (Scot.)  isl. 

Giglio,  je'lyo(It.)trf. 

Gijon,  che-chon'(Sp.) 

Gilghit,  gil'git  (Ind.) 

Gilolo,  ge-16'16  (Ind.) 

Giojosa,  jo-yo'sa  (It.) 

Giorgio,  San,  jor'jo  (It.) 

Giovanazzo,  jo-va-niit'tso  (It.) 

Gippsland,  gipa'land  (Austral.) 

Girgeh,  ger'ge(Eg.) 

Girgenti,  jcr-jan'te  (It.) 

Gironde,  zhe-rond'  (Fr.)  dep. 

Girvan,  ger'van  (Scot.) 

Gitschin,  gech'en  (Bohem.) 

Giurgevo,  Giurgewo,  jor-ja'vo  (Eoum.) 

tn. 
Gizeh,  Egyp.  pron.  ge'ze;  pron.  of  other 

Arab,  dialects  je'ze  (Eg.) 
Gjatsk,  gzhatsk  (Rus.) 
Glamorgan,  gla-mor'gan  (\Vales) 
Glasgow,  glus'go  (Scot.) 
Glastonbury,  glas'ton-be-ri  (Eng.) 
Glauchau,  glou'chou  (Ger.) 
Glencairn,  glen-kai-n'(Scot.) 
Glencoe,  glen-ko'  (Scot.) 
Glengarry,  glen.gai'ri  (Scot.) 
Glenorchy,  glen-or'ki  (Scot.) 
Gloucester,  glos'ter  (Eng.) 
GlUckstadt,  giak'stat  (Ger.) 
Gmiinden,  gmOn'den  (Aust.) 
Gnesen,  gna'zeu  (Prus.) 
Gniefkowo,  gnef-ko'vo  (Prus.) 
Goajira,  go-a-che'ra  (Col.) 
Goar,  Sankt,  sankt  go'ar  (Ger.) 
Gobi,  g6'be(As.)des. 
Godalming,  god'al-ming  (Eng.) 
Godavery,  go-dil've-ri  (Ind.) 
Godollo,  geli-de"ul-leu'  (Hung.) 
Goedereede,  gb-de-ra'de  (Neth.) 
Goenong  Api,  go-nong'  a'pe  (Moluc.) 
Goes,  gbs  (Neth.) 
Goisern,  go-ez'ern  (Aust.) 
Goito,go-e't6(It.) 
Gojam,  go-jam' (Abyss.) 
Golconda,  gol-kon'da  (Ind.) 
Goldau,  gol'dou  (Switz.) 
Goldingen,  gol'ding-en  (Rus.) 
Golspie,  gol'spi  (Scot.) 
Gombroon,  gom-brbn'(Per.) 
Gomera,  go-me'ra  (Can.  Isls.) 
Gometra,  gom'e-tra  (Scot.)  til. 
Gbmbr,  ge\i-melir'(Hung.) 
Gomul,  go'mbl  (Afg.)  r. 
Gondar,  gon'dar  (Af . ) 
Gonzaga,  gon-tsa'ga  (It.) 
Gorrzales,  gon-zii'lez  (U.  S.) 
Goole,  g61(Eng.) 
Goomty,  gbm'ti  (Ind.) 
Goor,  gor  (Neth.) 
Goorkha.  gorTihii  (Nepal.) 
Gbppingen,  ge"up'ping-en  (Q-er.) 
Gorbatov,  gor-ba-tov'  (Rus. ) 
Gordoncillo,  gor-don-thel'yo  (Sp.) 
Goree,  go-ra'  (Chan.  Tsls.) 
Gorgona,  gor-go'na  (Pac.  Oc.)  til. 
Goigonzola,  gor-gon-tso'lii  (It.) 
Gbrlitz,  getir'lets  (Prus.) 
Gorokhov,  gor-6-chov'  (Rus.) 
Gorontalo,  go-ron-ta'16  (East.  Arch.)  6. 
Gorredijk,  gorta-dik  (Neth.) 
Gbrschen,  geur'shen  (Prns.) 
Goruckpoor,  go-ruk-pbl-1  (Ind.) 
Gorz,  gevurz  (Aust.) 
Goslar,  goz'lar  (Ger.) 
Gbtaland,  yeu'ta-lan  (Swe.)  isl. 
Gbtelwrg,  yeu'te-borg  (Swe.) 
Gotha,  go'tii  (Ger.)  . 

Gothard,   St.,  sant,   colloquially  smt 
goth'ard ;  Germ.  pron.  sankt  got'- 
hard  (Switz.  )mt. 
Gothland,  goth'liind  (Swe.)  isl. 
Gottenburg,  got'ten-borg  (Swe.) 
Gbttingen,  geut'ing-en  (Ger.) 
QottskaSaiKlbe,i;ots'kiisan'deu-e(Swe.; 
Gouda,  gou'da(Neth.) 
Goumri  or  Gumri,  gbm're  (Rus.) 
Gour,  gour  (Ind.) 
Gourock,  go'rok  (Scot.) 
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Govan.  guv'ati  (Scot.) 
Governaclor,  go-var-na-dor^Braz.)  isl. 
Goyaz,  go-)  a/'  (Braz. ) 
Gozo,  go'so  (Meilit.)  M. 
Graaf lieynet,  graf-ri'net  (Cape  Col.) 
Graauw,  grii'uv  (Neth.) 
Grabow,  gril'bo  (Ger.) 
Gradiska.  N..  gra-des'ka  (Aust.) 
Graena,  gra-e'na  (Sp.) 
Grafenberg.  gra'fen-berg  (Her.) 
Grafemvorth.  gra'fen-velirt  (Ger  ) 
Graigue,  grag  (Ir.) 
Graiguemanach,  grag-man'aeh  (Tr.) 
Grammichele.  gram-ine-ka'la  (Sic. ) 
Granada,  «ra-nil'THil  (Sp.) 
Granadilla,  gra-na-THel'lyit  (Sp.) 
Granard.  gra-niird'  (Ir.) 
Granatula,  gra-na-to'lii  (Sp. ) 
Grande,  griin'da  (Braz.)  r. 
Grand  Lieu,  groh  le-eV  (Fr.)  I. 
Grand  Pre,  groi'i  pra  (Fr.) 
Grangemouth.  granj'mouth  (Scot.) 
Granichen,  grii'ne-chen  (Switz.) 
Granja,  La,  lagran'chS  (8p.) 
Grantham,  grant'am  (Eng.) 
Granton,  gran'ton  (Scot.) 
Grasb,  gra'seu  (Swe.)  isl. 
Gratiot,  gra'shi-ot  (U.  S.) 
Gratz,  grets  (Aust.  Prus.) 
Graubiinden,  grouTjflnd-en  (Switz.) 
Graudenz,  grou'dents  (Prus.) 
Graulhet,  gro-la'  (Fr.) 
Gravelines,  gritv-len'(Fr.) 
Gravesend.  gravz'end  (Eng.) 
Gravezande,  gra-ve-zan'de  (Neth.) 
Gravina,  gra-ve'na  (It.) 
Gray,  gra  (Fr.) 

Grazalema,  gra-thii-le'ma  (Sp.) 
Greenhithe,  gren'hiTH  (Eng.) 
Greenock,  gren'ok  (Scot) 
Greenwich,  grin'ij  (Ens.) 
Greifswalde,  gnfs'val-de  (Pnis  ) 
Greitz,  grits  (Ger.) 
Grenaae,  gre-n&'a  (Den.) 
Grenada,  gre-na'da,  isl. 
Grenade,  gre-nad'  (Fr.) 
Grenoble,  gre-no'bl  (Fr.) 
Greussen.  grois'scn  (Ger.) 
Grevismiihlen,  gra-fes-mulen  (Ger.) 
Greyerz,  gri'erts  (Switz.) 
Grignano,  gre-nya'no  (It.) 
Grigoriopol,  gre-go-re-o'pol  (Bus ) 
Grijo,  gre'zho  (Port ) 
Grijpskerk,  grips'kerk  (Neth.) 
Grimsel  Pass,  grem'sel  (Switz.) 
Grindelwald,  gren'del-valt  (Switz.) 
Grinnell  Land,  gri-nel'  land  (Are.  Oc.) 
Griqua,  gre'kwa(Af.) 
Grislehamn,  gres'la-hSm  (Swe.) 
Gris  Nez,  gre  na  (Fr.)  e. 
Orisons,  gre-zoh'  (Switz.) 
Groede,  gro'de  (Neth.) 
Groenlo,  gron'16  (Neth.) 
Groix,  grwa  (Fr.)  M. 
Groningen,  gro'ning-en  (Neth.) 
Gronsund,  greun'sond  (Den.) 
Groote  Eylandt,  gro'te  i'lant  (Austral.) 

ML 

Groot  Zundert,  grot  znn'dert  (Neth.) 
Grossetto,  gros-sat'to  (It.) 
Gross   Venediger,    gros  ve-na'di-cher 

(Aust.) 

Grosswardein,  gros-var'din  (Hung.) 
Groton,  grot'on  (Eng.);  gro'ton  (U.  S  ) 
Grudek.  gro'dek  (Aust.) 
Griitli,  grune  (Switz.) 
Gruyeres,  grfl-yar'  (Switz.) 
Gsteig,  gstig  (Switz.) 
Guadalaviar,  gwa-THS-la-ve-ar'  (8p.)  r 
Guadalaxara  or  Guadalajara,  gwa-THii- 

lii-cha'ra  (Sp.) 

Gnadalmez,  gwS-THal-meth'  (Sp )  r 
Guadalquivir,  gwa'THal-ke-ver'  (Sp  )  r 
Guadalupe,  gwa-da-16'pa;  popularly  ga- 

da-lop'  (U.  S.) 
Guadarrama,  gwa-THar-ra'ma  (Sp.) 


Guahan,  gwa-han'  (Ladrone  Isls.) 
Guaianeco,  gwa-ya-na'ko  (Patag  )  isls 
Guajiro,  gwil-che'ro  (Venez.) 
Gualateiri,  gwa-Ia-ta'e-re  (Peru) 
Gualdo,  gu-al'do  (It.) 
Guamachucho,  gwS-ma-cho'cho  (Peru) 
Guamanga,  gwa-man'ga  (Peru) 
Guanacache,  gwa-na-ka'che  (Arg.  Con.) 
Guanahani.  gwa-na-ha'ne  (Bahamas) 
Guanajuato,  gwa.na-6hu-a'to  (Met) 
Gnapore,  gwii-po'ra(Braz.)r. 
Guarapari,  gwa-r&-pa're(Braz.) 
Guaratingueta.  gwil-ra-ten-ga'ta  (Braz ) 
Guardafui,  gwar-da-fwe'  (Af.) 
Guardamar,  gwar-da-mar'  (Sp.) 


Guardia,  gwUrMti-a  (Sp.) 
Guarico,  gwa-re'ko  (Venez.) 
Guarino,  gwa-re-no'(Col.)  r. 
(^mirisainey.  cwa-re-sa-nuV  (Mex.) 
Guarniey,  gwar-ma'  (Peru) 
Guatemala,  gxva-te-niii'ia  (Cent.  Am.) 
Guatla,  gwat'lii  (Mex.) 
Guayana.  gwi-a'na  (S.  Am.) 
Guayaquil,  gwi-a-kel' (8.  Am.) 
Guayas,  gwi'as  (Ecuad.) 
Guaymas.  gw;i -e-miis'  (Mex.) 
Ciiiiyra,  I.a.  Hi  Kwii'ii-iii  (Venez.) 
Gubblo,  gob'be-6(It.) 
Guebwiller,  geb-vel-lar'  (Fr.) 
Guelders,  Gnelderland,  gel'derz,  gel'- 

der-Iant  (Neth. ; 
Guerande,  ga-roud'  (Fr.) 
Guerara,  ga-i.i'ra  i.Vli.'  ) 
Guercino,  gwer-che'no  (It.) 
Guernsey,  geru'zi  (Chan.  Isls.)  M. 
Guerrero,  ger-re'ro  (Mex  ) 
Guglionisi,  go-lyo-ne'ze  (It.) 
Guguan,  go-gwiin'  (Ladrone  Isls.) 
Guiana,  Guyana,  ge-ii'n;i 
Guienne,  ge-en'(Fr.)pr. 
Guildford,  gil'ford  or  gild'ford  (Eng.) 
Guimaraens,  ge-ma-rU'eliz  (Port.) 
Guinea,  gi'ne  (Af.) 
Guines,  gen(Fr.) 
Guingamp,  gan-gon' (Fr. ) 
Guipuzcoa,  ge-poth-ko'a  (Sp.) 
Guisborough,  giz'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Guise,  gez  (Fr.) 
Gujerat,  go'je-rat  (Ind. ) 
Guldbrandsdal,  gbl'lji-Unz-diil  (NTor.) 
Gumbinnen,  gom-ben'en  (Prus.) 
Gumiel,  g6-me-el'(Sp.) 
Gunabad,  go'uii.bad  (Per.) 
Gundamuk,  gun'da-muk  (Afg.) 
Gundelflngen,  gbn'dd-feng-en  (Ger.) 
Gundwana,  guu-dwH'na  (Ind.) 
Gunong  Ledang,  go-nong1  le-dang"  (Mai. 

Pen.) 

Guns,  gunsh  (Hunc ) 
Gurhwal,  gur-hwal'  (Ind.) 
Gurupatuba,  go-rb-pa-tb'ba  (Braz.)  r. 
Guspini,  gos-pe'ne  (It.) 
Gussago,  gos-sa'go  (It.) 
Gussola,  gos-sols  (It.) 
Gustrow,  gus'tro  (Ger.) 
Guthrie,  guth'ri  (Scot.) 
Gutzkow,  guts'ko  (Ger.) 
Guyandotte,  gi-an-dot'  (U.  S.) 
Gwalior,  gwa'le-or  (Ind. ) 
Gyarmath,  dyor-mot'  (Hung.) 
Gympie,  gim'pi  (Qld.) 
Gyongyps,  dyelm-dyeush  (Hung.) 
Gyorgyo,  dyetir-dyeli'  (Hung  > 
Gyswyl,  ges'vel  (Switz.) 
Gyula,  dyo'lo  (Hung.) 


H. 

Haag,  hag  (Neth.) 

Haarlem,  Haerlem,  Harlem,    harleni 

(Neth.) 

Habana  or  Havana,  ha-va'nil  (Cuba) 
Habsburg,  habzliorg  (Switz.) 
Hacha,  ach'a  (Col.)  r. 
Hacienda,  a-se-en'da  (Ilex  ) 
Haddington,  had'ing-ton  (Scot.) 
Hadersleben,  ha-derz-latitfu  (Den  ) 
Hadleigh,  hadli  (Eng  ) 
Hadramaut,  ha-dril-mout';  Arab,  pron 

hii-dra-ma-ot'(Ar.) 
Hagenow,  ha'ge-no(Ger) 
Hague,  The,  hag  (English  name  of  Den 

Haag,  Neth.) 
Haguenau,  a-ge-no'(Fr.) 
Haiducken,  hi-dok'en  (Hung.) 
Hailesborough,  halz'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Hailsham,  hal'sham  (Eng.) 
Hainan,  hi-nan'  (China) 
Hainaut  or  Hainautt,  ha-no'  ;Bel.) 
Hainichen,  hl'ne-chen  (Ger.) 
Haitien,  ha'ti-en  (Hayti)  c. 
Hajypoor.  ha-ji-por"  (Ind. ) 
Hakodade,  ha-ko-da'de  (Japan) 
Halas,  ha'lash(Hung.) 
Halberstadt,  hal'ber-stat  (Prus.) 
Haleb,  ha'leb  (Syr.) 
Halesowen,  halz-6'wen  (Eng.) 
Halicz,  halech  (Anst.) 
Halifax,  hal'i-faks  (Eng. ;  Am.) 
Halle,  hane  (Prus.) 
Hallingdall,  hal'ing-dal  (Nor.) 
Hallowell,  hal'16-wel  (U.  S.) 
Halmahera,  hal.ma-ha'ra  (SIoluc.) 
Halstead,  hal'sted  (Eng.) 
Ham,  hon  (Fr.) 
Hamadan,  ha-ma-dan'(Pere.) 


Hamburg.  ]>:inriiiirK  (Ger.) 

Hamnit  rfest,  luim 'mer-fest  (Nor.)p<. 

HamooiL  hu-nion'  (Afg.)  (. 

Hanau,  ha'nou i(Ger.) 

Hanover,  han'6-VL-r;  German, Hannover 

hiin-no'ver  (Ger.) 
Haparanda,  ha-pii-riinMii  (Swe.) 
Hal-danger Fjfl.l.]].:ii-'iliiiig  Or f\el(Nor  ) 
Harder\vijk,  h!ir'di'r-vik  (Neth.) 
Harfleur,  liiir-fletir' (Fr.) 
Haringvliet,  lia'rinf:-vlet(Neth.)  r. 
llan-Kiiil,  hii're-rbd  (Afn.) 
Harlech,  hilr'lech  (Wul.-s) 
Ilarlinwn.  liiii-'liug-en  (Neth  ) 
Haro,  U'ro  (Sp  ) 
Harrogate,  lia'ro-gat  (Eng.) 
Hutemtein,  hiir'tcn-stin  (Ger ) 
Hartford,  hilrt'ford  ( I  .  S  ) 
Hartlepool,  hllr'tfl-pol  (Ens.) 
Harwich,  har'ich  (Eng.) 
Harz,  harts  (Ger.)  mt. 
Hiislingden,  haz'ling-den  (Ensr  > 
HassaTi-Kaleb,  hiis-siin-kala  (Tur  ) 
Hasselt,  has'selt  (Bel.) 
Hastings,  hiis'tingz  lEif.) 
Hastrup,  has'trop  (I  ten. ) 
Hatteras,  hat'te-ras  (U.  S.)  c. 
Hatvan,  hot'von  (Hung.) 
Hauenstein,  hou'en-stin  (Switz.) 
Haulbowline,  hal-bo'lin  (Ir.) 
Havanna  or  Havana,  lin-va'na  (Cuba) 
Havelberg,  hit'vel-beTg  (Ger.) 
Haverfordwest,     ha '  ver  -  ford  -  west 

(Wales) 
Haverbill,  hav'er-il  (Eng.);   ha'vtr-il 

Havre,  Le,  lehavr(Fr) 
Hawaii,  ha-wi'e  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Hawarden,  ha'ar-den  (Wales) 
Hawea,  ha-wa'a  (N.  Zd.)  I. 
Uawick,  ha'ik  (Scot ) 
Hayle,  hal(Eng.)     ' 
Haynau,  hi'nou  (Ger.) 
Hayti  or  Haiti,  ha'ti  (W.  Ind  ) 
Hazebrouck,  ha-ze-brok'  (Fr.) 
Heanor,  he'a-nor  or  he'nor  (Eng.) 
Hebrides,  heb'ri-dez  (Scot.) 
Hechingen,  hech'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Heckmoudwike,  hek'mond-wik  (Eng.) 
Hedemora,  ha-da-mo'ra  (Swe.) 
Heerlen,  harten  (Neth.) 
Heesch,  hasch  (Neth.) 
Hegyallya,  hed-yol'yo  (Hung.) 
Heidellierg,  hi'del-berg  (Ger.) 
Heilbronn,  hil'bron  (Ger.) 
Heiligenstadt,    hi'li-gen-stat  or   hi'li- 

6hen-stat  (Prns  ) 
Hejaz,  he-jaz'  (Ar.) 
Helena,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint  he- 

le'na(Eng.)£sJ. 
Helgeb,  hel'ge-eu  (Nor.)  til. 
Hellers,   St.,    sant,    colloquially    sint 

hel'yerz  (Chan.  Isls.) 
Heligoland  or  Helgoland  hel'i-go-liind 

or  hel'go-Wnd  (Ger.  Oc.)  isl. 
Hellespont  hel'ies-pont  (Tur.)  si. 
Hellevoetsluis,  hel'le-vdt-slois  (Neth.) 
Helmbrechts,  helm'brechts  (Ger.) 
Helmund,  hel'mund  (Afg.)r. 
Helsingborg,  hal'seng-borg  (Swe.) 
Helsingfors,  hal'seng-fors  (Rus.) 
Helsingor,  hal'senff-ctir  (Den.) 
Helvellyn,  hel-vel'lin  (Eng.) 
Hemixen,  ha-mek'sen  (Bel.) 
Hemmingsted,  hem'tng-sted  (Den  ) 
Hengelo,  heng'e-16  (Neth.) 
Henley,  henli  (Eng.) 
Henlopen,  hen-16'pen  (U.  S.)  e. 
Hennebont,  hen-bon'(Fr.) 
Hennepin,  hen'ne-pin  (D.  S.) 
Henrico,  hen-ri'ko  (U.  8.) 
Heraclea,  he-ra-kle'a  (Tur.) 
Herat,  he-raf  (Afg.) 
Herault,  a-ro'(Fr) 
Herbolzheim,  bar'bolts-him  (Ger.) 
Hereford,  he're-ford  (Eng.) 
Herencia,  e-ren'the-a(Sp.) 
Herenthals,  ha'ren-tllls  (Bel.) 
Hericourt,  a-re-kor'  (Fr.) 
Herisau,  ha're-zou  (Switz.) 
Herjedalen,  her'ye-da.len  (Swe.) 
Hennanli,  her-manle  (Bulg.) 
Hermannstadt,  her'man-stat  (Anst.) 
Hermanos,  Dos,  dos  er-ma'nos  (Venez.) 

til*. 

Hernad,  her-nod'  (Hung.)  r. 
Hernani,  er-na'ne  (Sp.) 
Hemosand,  har'ne'ii-san  (Swe.) 
Herrera,  er-re'ra  (Sp. ) 
Herrnhut,  hern'hot  (Ger.) 
Hertford,  hert'ford  or  hartord  (Eng.); 

hert'ford  (TJ.  S.) 

Hertogenbosch,        her-to'gen-bosch 
(Neth.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  c/iain; 
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Herzeele,  har-zii'le  (Neth.) 
Herzegowina,  herts-e-go-ve'na  (Tur.) 
Herzogenbuschsee,  har-tsog'en-bosh-za 

(Switz.) 

Hesdin,  as-daft' (Fr.) 
Hesse-Darmstadt,    hes-se-diirra'stat ; 

German,  Hessen- darmstadt,  hes- 

sen-diirm'stat  (Ger.) 
Hessleholm,  hes'le-liolm  (Swe.) 
Heubach,  hoi'biich  (Gi-r.  I 
Heusden,  Imis'ilen  (Neth.) 
Heves,  ha'vesh  (Hung.) 
Hexluim,  heks'am  (Eng.) 
Heyst,  hist(Belg.) 
Heytesbury,  hats'be-ri  (Bug.) 
Hibiappnha,  S-W-lp-ptt'bB  (Bmz.) 
Hidegknt,  he-dag'kiit  (Hung.; 
Hidveg,  hed'veg  (Hung ) 
Hierapolis,  hl-e-rap'6-lia  (Tur.) 
Kites,  e-ar'(Fr) 
Higuera,  e-ge'ra  (Sp.) 
Higuey,  e-ga'  (Hayti) 
Ililaire,  St.,  san-te-lar/  (Fr.) 
Hildburghauseu,     held '  borg  -  houz  •  en 

(Ger.) 

Hildesheim,  hel'des-him  (Ger.) 
Himalaya,  he-ma'la-ya;  popularly,  him- 

a-la'ya(Inil.)  mt. 

Hindeloopen,  hin-de-16'pen  (Neth.) 
Hindoen,  hen'deu-en  (Nor.)  i£l. 
Hingham,  hing'am  (U.  S.) 
Hinojosa,  e-no-cho'sa  (Sp.) 
Hiogo,  he-6'go  (Jap.) 
Hippolyte,  ep-po-let' (Fr.) 
Hispaniola,  es-pa-ne-o'la' (W.  Ind.) 
Hjarube,  yaVneu-e  (Den.)isl. 
HJelmar,  yel'milr  (Swe.)  (. 
fljbrring,  yeur'ing  (Den.) 
Hlassa,  hlas'sa  (Tibet) 
Hoang-Ho,  ho-ang-ho'  almost  hwang- 

ho'  (As.) 

Hoboken,  ho-bo'ken  (IT.  S.) 
Hochheim,  hoch'him  (Ger.) 
Hochst,  hcukst  (Ger.) 
Hbchstadt,  heuch'stat  (Ger.) 
Hochstetten,  hoch'stet-ten  (Switz.) 
Hoddesdon.  hodz'don  (Eug.) 
Ho.lei.la,  ho-diVS-dil  (Ar.) 


Hohenstaufen,  ho'en-stou-fen  (Ger.) 
Hohenzollern,  ho-en-tsollern  (Ger.) 
Hokitika,  ho-ki-teTca  (N.  Zd.) 
Holcar.  hol-kar'  (Ind.) 
Hold-Mezo-Vnsarhely.  hold-me-zeti-va- 

shar-haly'  (Hung.) 
Holmestrand,  hol'me-stran  (Swe.) 
Holstebrb.  hol'sta-breu  (Den.) 
Holstein,  hol'stiii  (Ger.) 
Holyhead,  hol'i-bed  (Wales) 
Holywell,  hol'i-wel  (Wales) 
Homberg,  hom'berg  (Ger.) 
Hombori,  hom'bo-re  (Af.)  mti. 
Ho-nan,  ho-nan'  (China) 
Honduras,  hon-do'ras ;  Span.  pron.  on- 

db-ras'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Honeoye,  hon-e-oi'  (U.  S.) 
Honfleur,  hon-neiir'(Fr.) 
Hong-kong,  hong-kong'  (China) 
Honiton,  hon'i-ton  (Eng.) 
Honolulu,  ho-nn-lij'lo  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Honrubia,  on-ro'be-ii(Sp.) 
Honth,  hout  (Hung.) 
Hoofdplaat,  hoft'plat  (Neth.) 
Hoogeveen,  ho'ge-van  (Neth.) 
Hooghly,  hog'lidnd.) 
Hoogstraeten,  hog-strii'ten  (Eel.) 
Hoonan,  ho-nan'  (China) 
Hoorn,  horn  (Neth.) 
Horazdiowitz,  hf>-raz'dyo-vets  (Bohem.) 
Horcajo,  6r-ka'6h6  (Sp.) 
Hormigas,  6r-m8-gas'  (Sp.)  isl. 
Hornachos,  or-na-chos'  (Sp.) 
Homburg,  horn'borg  (Ger.) 
Hornli,  horn'18  (Switz.) 
Hornsea,  horn'se  (Eng.) 
Horsens,  hor'sena  (Den.) 
Horsham,  hors'am  (Eng.) 
Hostomitz,  hos'to-mets  (Bohem.) 
Hoszszu.  hos'sb  (Hung.) 
Hoszu,  ho'sb  (Hung.) 
Hotellerie,  o-tel-re'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Hottentot,  hot'ten-tot  (At.)  Ir. 
Hotzenplotz,  ho'tsen-plots  (Aust.) 
Houat,  o-a'CFr.)t«i. 
Houdan,  b-don'  (Fr.) 
Houdeng,  ho-doh'  (Bel.) 
Houshton-le-Spring,    lio'ton-le-spving 

(Eng.) 

Hounslow,  hounz'16  (Eng.) 
Houpe,  ho-pa'  (China) 
Housatonic.  ho-sa-ton'ik  (U.  S.) 
Houssa,  hous'sa  (Af.) 


Houtman's  Abrolhos,  hout'manz  a-bro'- 

lyos(Austi'al.)  W». 
Howh-k,  liou'ik  (Eng.) 
Howth,  both  (Ir.) 
Hoxter,  hc'uks'ter  (Ger.) 
Hoya,  ho'yii  (Ger.) 
Hoyerswenla,  Ii6-yer-zvai1/d;i  (Prus.) 
Hradisch,  hrii'desh  (Aust.) 
Huachipas,  \va-cbe-piis'  (Peru) 
Huaheine,  ho-ii-hi'ne  (I'ac.  Oc.) 
Huallaga,  wiil-lyii'ga  (Peru)  r. 
HuaniUL-huco,  uii-inli-chb'ko  (Peru) 
Huancarvlii  a,  witn-kii-ve-le'ka  (Peru) 
Huauuco     Viejo,     wii-nb'ko    ve-e'clio 

(Peru) 

Huaqni,  wii'ke  (Mex.)  r. 
Huari,  wii-re'  (Pera) 
Huasco,  wiisTto  (Chile) 
Hudderstleld,  hud'derz-feld  (Eng.) 
Hudiksvall,  ho'deks-viil  (Swe.) 
HuS,  hb-a' ;  almost  hwa  (Anam) 
Huelma,  hnel'ma(Sp.) 
Huelva,  hn-el'vS  (Sp.) 
Hueli  or  Hveeu,  hu-an'  or  van  (Den.  )tV. 
Huercalobera,  hn-er-kil-lo-be'rii  (Sp.) 
Huerta.  hu-ei-'ta  (Sp.) 
Huesca,  hu-es'ka  (Sp.) 
Huescar,  hu-es-kar'  (Sp.) 
Hulme,  hyom  (Eng.) 

Humber,  hum'ber  (Eng.) 

Humboldt,  hum'bolt  (U.  S.) 

Humpoletz,  hum'po-lets  (Bohem.) 

Hundsriick,  hondz'rQk  (Ger.)  mU. 

Hungerford,  hung'ger-ford  (Eng.) 

Huntingdon,  hun'ting-don  (Eng.) 

Hurdwar,  nurd-war7  dud.) 

Huron,  hyb'ron  (N.  Am.)  I. 

Hurrnr,  hur'rur  (Af.) 

Hussingabad,  hus-sing-gil-bad'  (Ind.) 

Husum,  hb'som  (Den.) 

Huy,  Flem    pron.  hoi;   French  pron. 
y-e'(Bel.) 

Hvaloen,  va'leun  (Nor.) 

Hvita,  ve'ta  (Iceld.) 

Hyderabad,  hi-de-ra-bad'  (Ind.) 

Hydra,  hi'dra  (Gr.)  isl. 

Hyeres,  e-ar1  (Fr.) 

Hythe,  him  (Eng.) 


I. 


lana,  ya'nS  (Sib.)  r. 

Ibach,  e'ba6h  (Switz.) 

Ibague,  e-bii'ge  (Col.  ) 

Ibbenbiiren,  eb-ben-bu'ren  (Ger.) 

Ibiapaba,  e-be-a-pa'ba(Braz-)  i/i(. 

Ibicui,  e-be-kwe'(S.  Am.)r. 

Ibrahim,  eb-ra-hem'  (As.  Tur.)  r. 

Ibraila,  e-bra-5la  (Bourn.) 

Icana,  e-kii'na  (Braz.)  r. 

Icaque,  e-kii'ke  (Trinid.)  c. 

Ichaboe,  ik'a-bo  (Af.)  isl. 

Icolmkill,  e-kom-kil'  (Scot.) 

Idaho,  l'da-ho  (U.  S.) 

Idanha,  e-da'nya  (Pen.) 

Iddah,  ed'dah  (W.  Af.) 

Idria,  e'dre-a  (Aust.) 

Iekaterinodar,ya.ka-ta-re-n6-dalJ(Rus.) 

lelagoui,  ya-la-go'e  (Sib.)  r. 

Igal,  e-gal'(Aust) 

Igarape,  5-gii-rii-pa'  (Braz.) 

Igatimi,  G-gii-te'me  (S.  Am.) 

Iglau,  6-glou'(Aust.) 

Iglesias,  e-gl.Vse-as  (It.) 

Iguacu,  6-gvva'sb  (Braz.) 

Igualada,  6.gwa-la'THS  (Sp.  ) 

Igumen,  e-go-men'(Rus.; 

Ij,  l(Neth.) 

Ijma,  ezh'ma  (Bus.)  r. 

Ijssel,  is'sel  (Neth.)  r. 

Hay,  S'la  (Peru) 

Ilchester,  il'ches-ter  (Eng.) 

lldefonso,  San,  ean  el-de-fon'so  (Sp.) 

Ilfracombe,  il'fra  -kbm  (Eng.) 

Una  Grande,  el'ya  grau'da  (Braz.) 

Hi,  e-lS'  (As.)  r. 

Ilkeston,  il'kes-ton  (Eng.) 

Illanon,  el-lii-nou'  (Philip.)  b. 

Illasi,  el-lii'se  (It.) 

Illawarra,  il-la-wilr'ra  (Austral.) 


,. 

Hie  et  Vilaine,  51  a  ve-lan'  (Fr.)  dep: 
Iller,  slier  (Ger.  )r. 
Illescas,  8I-lyes-ktts'  (Sp.) 
Illimani,  el-18-ma'n5  (Bol.)  Mt. 
Illinois,  il-li-nois'  or  il-li-noi'  (U.  S.) 
Illora,  el-lyo'ra(Sp.) 
Illyria,  il-li'ri-a  (Aust.) 
Ilin,  61m  (Ger.)  r. 
Ilmen,  il'men  (Bus.) 
Ilmenau,  el'me-nou  (Ger.) 


Ilminster,  il'min-ster  (Eng.) 

Ilx,  Cits  (Or.) 

Imandra,  E-niUn'drii  (Rus.)  I. 

Imbabuia,  rin-liii-lm'ia  (Kcuad.) 

Imerethi  or  Imeritia.  G-mu-rri'tC.  ini- 

er-ish'i-a  (Transcauc.) 
Imola,  e-mo'lii  (It.) 
Ith'muii,  e-n.:L'^\va  (Bahamas)  ixl. 
Inchiquin,  insh'i-kwin  (Ir.) 
Incisa,  cn-rluj'za  (It..) 
ludals-Elf,  en'dalz-elf  (Swe.) 
Indiana,  in-di-an'a  (U.  S.) 
Indore,  in-dor1  (Ind.) 
Indre,  an'dr  (Fr.)  r. 
Indre  et  Loire,  an'dr  a  hvar  (Fr.) 
Indus,  in'dus  (Ind.)  r. 
Ineboli,  e-na-bo'le  (Tur.) 
Ingendohl,  engVn-dol  (Switz.) 
Inglehorough,  Ing'gl-bu-ru  (Eng.)  int. 
Ingoda,  en-go'da  (As.)  r. 
Ingoldstadt,  eng'old-stat  (Bav.) 
Ingouville,  aft-gb-vel'(Fr.) 
Inhambane,  en-yani-bU'na  (E.  Af.) 
Inhauina,  en-you'ma  (Braz.) 
Iniesta,  8-ne-es'tii  (Sp.) 
Inkerman,  ingTier-man  (Bus.)  pal. 
Inn,  en  (Aust. ;  Ger;  Switz.)  >•. 
Innerleithen,  in-nfr-le'THen  (Scot.) 
Innspruck,  ens'prbk  (Aust.) 
Inowrazlaw,  e-no-rats'lav  (Prus.) 
Interlaken,  eu-ter-lii'ken  (Switz.) 
Inverary,  in-ve-ra'ri  (Scot.) 
Inverkeithing,  in-ver-kein'ing  (Scot.) 
lona,  i-o'na  (Scot.) 
Iowa,  i'6-wa  (U.  S.) 
Ipanema,  e-pa-na'ma  (Braz. ) 
Ipsambool,  ep-sam-bbl'  (Nubia) 
Ipswich,  ips'wich  (Eng.) 
Iquique,  e-ke'ke  (Peru) 
Iraja,  5-ra'zhtt  (Braz.) 
Irak  Ajemi,  6'i-ak  aj'e-m8  (Per.) 
Irak  Arabi,  5'rak  ar"a-be  (As.  Tur.) 
Irasu,  e-ra-so'  (Cent.  Am.)  vole. 
Iredell,  irtlel  (U.  S.) 
Iregh,  e-ragMHung.) 
Irkutsk,  er-kotsk' (As.) 
Iroquois,  i-ro-kwoi'  (N.  Am.) 
Irrawaddy,  <5r-ra  wad'di  (As.) 
Irtish,  er-tesh'  (Bus.) 
Irvine,  er'vin  (Scot.) 
Isakchi,  6-siik'che  (Bourn.) 
Isamal,  f-sii-mal'(Mex.) 
Ischia,  5s'kt-ii  (It.)  isl. 
Iscliim,  isli-6m'(Sili.)  r. 
Isenord,  e'sa-fyor  (Den.) 
Iseo,  e-sa'6  (It.) 
Iserlohn,  8'zer-16n  (Ger.) 
Isernia,  e.sar'nS-a(It.) 
Isidore,  8-se-do'ro  (Mex.) 
Isigny,  5.sS-nye'(Fr.) 
Isili,  8-sele  (Sardin.) 
Iskanderieh,  is-kan-de-r6'e  (As.  Tur.; 

Eg.) 

Iskelil),  8s'ke-leb  (Tur.) 
Islamabad,  es-lam-a-bad' 

Islay,  i'l|i(Scot.)wii. 
Islington,  iz'ling-ton  (Eug.) 

Ismail,  es-mil-er  (Bus.) 
Ismid,  ez-med'(Tur.) 

Isnik,  ez-n5k'(Tur.) 

Isola,  e'so-la  (It.) 

Ispahan,  es-pii-han'  (Per.) 

Issoudun,  5s-so-duft'  (Fr.) 

Issyk-kul,  is'sek-kbl  (Sib.) 

Istalif,  ea-ta-lcf  (Afg.) 

Istria,  is'tre-a(Aust.) 

Itacolumi,  e-ta-ko-lo'me  (Braz.)  mtt. 

Itamaraca,  S-ta-ma-ra-kit'  (Braz.)  isl. 

Itaparica,  8-ta-pii-r;'ka  (Braz.)  isl. 

Itapicuru,  8-ta-pe-ko-ro'  (Braz.)  r. 

Itaqueira,  5-til-ka'O-ra  (Braz.)  mt. 

Itatiaiossu,  6-ta-te-i-os'sb  (Braz.) 

Itawamba,  it-a-wom'ba  (U.  S.) 

Ithaca,  ith'a-ka  (Gr. ;  U.  S.) 

Ithaki,  ith'a-ke  (Gr.) 

Iturup,  e-tb-rop'(N.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 

Itzehce,  Bt'sa-heli  (Ger.) 

Ivanovo,  e-vii-no'vo  ,Rus.) 

Ives,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint  ivz 
(Eng.) 

Ivica,  8-v8'sa  (Sp.)  isl. 

Ivinghoe.  i'ving-ho  (Eng.) 

Iviza,  8-ve'stt  (Sp.)  isl. 

Ivrea,  5v-ra'ii  (It.) 

Izamal,  6-s;i-mal'(Mex.) 

Iznajar,  eth-na-char'(Sp.) 


Jablonec,  ya-blo-nets'  (Bohem.) 
Jablonka,  yil-bloli'ko  (Hung.) 
Jabugo,  El,  el  61la-bb'go  (Sp.) 


j.job; 


TH,  tAen;  th,  thin;       zh,  azure.          French,  vue,  but;       bleU,  netif;       n,  on. 


German,  Ch,  nacAt 


- 


MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL   XAMES. 


Jacarchi,  zh3-k5-ra  e  (Braz.) 
Jacinio,  San.  san  ja-»iu  to  (C.  S.) 
Jacmel     or    Jacquemel,     zhak-mel' 

(H... 


Jaen.  chl-et.    - 

- 

Jaguaribe,  zha-irwa-re'ba  (Braz.)  r. 
Jaliii  r  i  r. 

Jahicos,  zha-f  kos  (Bnz.) 
Jalapa.  cha-tt  |a  (Hex.) 
Jalisco,  eha-lesto  (Hex) 
Jamaica,  J3-nm'k»,  uL 
Jamu,  ju-mo'  (lud.) 
Janina  or  Yaniua.  ya'n$-na  (Tor.) 
Jan  Mayen,  van  ml  en  (Arc.  Oc.)  itt 
Japan,  ja-pau'  (As.) 
Japura.  yS-po'rS  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Jaraicejo.  .Mia-rS-s-tlK'cno  (Sp.) 
Jarama.  cha-r&'ma  (Sp.)  r. 
Jardinillot.    char-d«-i>el1yas    (Cuba) 

mk 

Jaroniirz.  ya'ro-mert*  (Bobem.) 
Jaro&lar.  ya'ro-slar  (Boa.)  r. 
:..---.  •.  .--:    i:  • 
Jastrow.  yis'tro  (Pros.) 
Jaszbereny,  yss-ba-rany'  (Hong.) 
Jauja.  e  hon'cha  (Peru) 
Jara.  js'va  (East  Arctc)  ut 
Jarari,  yi-rg-rF  (Braz.  > 
Jawanal  ji-vS'ni  (Java) 
Jam  d'Angely,  St,  san  zhon  donzh-le' 

(Fr.) 

Jean  d«  tat,  St,  san  zhon  de  10z  (Fr.) 
Jedburgh.  jed  bu-ru  (Scot) 
Jedo,  jre/do  (Jap.) 
Jelalabad,  jel-al  I-b*d'(Alg) 
Jelalraa,  ye-lal'ma  (Rns.) 
Jemilah,  je-mfla  (Alg.) 
Jemtland.  yfiufUnd  (Swe.) 
Jenne,  jeu'ne  (W.  Af.) 
Jequitinhouha,    zhs  kf-tt-nyo'nvii 

(Braz.)r. 

Jerahi,  j*-rSTi?  (Per.)  r. 
Jerez  de  U  Frontera,  eher'eth  de  B 

(ron-te'rs  (Sp.) 
Jerica.  fhe-rfka  (Sp.) 
Jersey,  jei^za  (Chan.  Ids.) 
Jessulmeer.  jes-sul-mer'  (Ind.) 
Jeypoor,  ji-por'  (Ind.) 
Jezairi-bahri-Sefld,  je-zTre-UaTiri-sa-- 

fedfTur.) 
Jezireh-ibn-Omar,  ja-ze  reh-*bn-d-mir' 

Tur. 

Jhalavan.  jhals-van  (Belach.) 
Jijona.  f  henMio'iia  (Sp.) 
Jimena.  che-me'iia  (Sp.) 
JiUimir,  zhit'o-mer  (Rus  ) 
Joarhimsthal.  yd-a-6bems-tSI  (Bohem.) 
Joio.    Sio,    soon     zho-oon'    (Port; 

Braz.) 

Joaqain.  San,  san  wa-ken'  (Califor.) 
J«rtun  Fjehi,  yrtit'an  fj^el  (Xar.) 
Johaunisbi  re.  yu-hau'nes-berg  (Prns  ) 
Johore.  jo-hor'  (Mai  »«L>^ 
Joinville,  zhwan-rel'  (Fr.) 
Joliba.  joll-ha  (At)  r. 
Joukjoping.  jrrun-ti  coping  (Sire.  ) 
Joodpoor,  jo<l-p6r'  (InA  ) 
Joouaghnr.  ji>  na-eur'(Ind  ) 
Jorquera.  i>bor-kt'ra  (an.) 
Jorullo.  rto-rolyo  (ilet) 
Joncdalsbne,  yos'te-dilz-bra  fNor  ) 
Jouf.  H.  el  jof  (At) 
Jong,  j*f  (Rus.)  r. 
Joure,  you're  (Xeth.) 
Joyeuse,  zhwa-y-.  iu'  (Fr.) 
Joan,  San.  sin  thn-an'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Juan  Fernandez,  ju'an  fer-nan'dez:  Sp. 
pron.  ehu-an  fer-nau'deth  (S.  Am.) 
isL 

Jnbbulpoor.  jul^l>ul-p6r'(Ind.) 
Jucar.  fno-kar  ($p  i 
Jogdulluk.  juir-dulluk  (Afs  > 
Jus»i?nianth.  jiurV-vr-nat  (Ind.) 
Jujuy  fho-^hwe'  (Arg  Con.) 
Julicrs.  iluvle-a 
Juluniter.  julun-d^r  (Ind  ) 
Jumiegw.  zha-roe-azh  (Fr.) 
Jumill'a.  <Mid-iue°l.vi  (Sp.) 
Jumna,  jum'na  (Ind.)  r. 
Jumnoutri.  ium  uo  tri  (Ind.) 
Junee.  ju-ne'  <X.  S.  W.) 
Imfnm.  yonjr'fivu  (Switz.)  Mt 
Junin.  fho-neu'  (Peru) 
Jura,  jo'ra  (Scot)  id 
J«ra.  zho-ra'  (Ft.)  iff 
Jura,  yo'rt  (Switz.)  mtt. 
Jnraraa.  zho-ru-a'na  (Braz.)  r. 
Jutaj.  cno'ti  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Jutland  i  Anglicized  torn  of   Danish 

JyllanJV  Jutland  (Den  ) 
Jylland.  j-allin  .Den  ) 


K. 


Kiajroe.  ko'gc  u-e  (Xor )  ul. 
Kabardah.  ka-bir'da  iKui  i 
Kabool,  Kabul  kalml  i  Alg.) 
Kacun.la.  ka-kan'da(W.  Af.) 
Kadjantr.  kad-jang-  (Cdeoes) 
KadoeTka-do-  (Java) 
Kanmtan.  kife  rw-tin'  (Cent  As.) 


r»(Bt) 
S*  (China) 
.  k' (Sib.) 

Kaira.  ks'f-ra  (Ind.) 
Kairwan.  kir-win'  (At) 
Kaisarieh.  ka-sS-re-e  (Tur ) 
Kauenlant«rn.  ki-zerz-lou't«rn  (G»r.) 
Kaiseretuhl.  ki'zer-s:ol  iSwiu.) 
Kaisersvonh.  ki  zerz- v- v.rt  (tier  ) 
Kalabaheh.  ka-Bb'she  (Nui.ia) 
Kalaf at.  ka-l»-ISf  (Eoum  ) 
Kalamiki.  ka-tt-mfke  (As.  Tor.)  ». 
Kalamazoo.  ts-U-ma-zo'  1 1     9 
Kalamita,  ki-li-m*  ta  (Black  Sea) ». 
Kalaiiun.  ki  Ian-Kin  i  MaL  Pen.) 
KalarriU.  ka-laT-re'U  (Gr) 
Kalgujer.  kU-go-yef  (Km.)  tri. 
Kalimno.  ki-lim'no  (Gr.)  ill. 
Kalttch.  kalesh  fRas.) 
Kalisz,  kiTesh  (Bos.) 
Kalmar,  kil-mir1  (Swe. ) 
Kaltbrunnen.  kilt-brou'en  (Switz  ) 
Kaluga,  kslo'ga (Rus.) 
Kalusz.  kilosh  (Anst  Gal) 
Kama.  kama(Ruv)r. 
Kamann,  kt-ma'rin  (Red  Sea)  id 


Hv   • 


-- 


ka'i»e)i-efSor)ut 

•MB   .  ..:. 


Kampen.  kauVpen  (Den.) 
Kamtrhstks.  kam-chafka  (As) 
Kanaga,  ka  nS  g*  (Aleut  Isls.) 
Kanagawa.  ka-na-ga'wa  (Japan) 
K  ana*  ha.  k*-na'va(r.  S.) 
Kanchinjinga,   kun'cMn-jing'ga  (As.) 

Kan-chow,  kan-chou'  (China) 
Kandabon.  kau^la-lw  (Fiji  Isls.) 
Kandahar,  kan-da-hir  (Afg ) 

•  i,kiz^dala6>ka(Rus.) 
[(Switt.) 


.  -  . 

Kau  Jy.  kin  di  (Ceylon) 
Trngling.  kang^eJang'  (East  Arch.) 

Kania,  ti  u^-i  (W.  At) 
Kanisa.  ka-oe'aha  (Hung.) 
Kankari.  kanta-re  (Tur.) 
Kan-kiang.  kan-kj-ang1  (China)  r. 


Kanoje.  ka'noj  (Ind.  ) 
-.  &) 


(W. 


At) 

Kantaru.  kin-ti-vo'  (Fiji  Isls.) 
Kanturk.  kan-terk'  (Ir.) 
r»i»«»g.ti«ii.  ka-0-bang-tnn',  almost 

kon-bang-tran-(Anam) 
Kapricio,kaprr>e-6(Tur) 
Kara,  kira  (Rus.)  r. 
Karabaahle.  U-ra-bashla  (Tur.) 
Karabaugfa.  ka-ra-bag' YTraascsae.) 
Kara-Dagh.  ka-ra'dag  (tir.  in  Eur.  and 


. 

Karaghinsky.  fca-rt  ****  «•>  )  ul 
Kara  HUaar.  ka-rt'hei-sai'  (Tur.) 
Karakal.  ka  ra-kaT  (Room.) 
Finlnan    Pam,  ka-ra-ko'rum  pas 

(Oat  As.) 

Karaman,  ka-n-man'  (As.  Tor.) 
Karamania.  ki-rt  mi'D^i  (As.  Tur  ) 
Karang-asam,    ki  rang'a-aam    (East 

v  k 

r  in  niiutsi.  iw  •  ifci  •s*'(Tliiii|  ) 
Kara-Su.  Kanoon.  ka-ra'co*  (Rus.  and 

As)r. 

Karat«:hiu,  ka-rtte-e*!'  (Cent  As) 
Karaula.  ka-rala  (X.  S.  W)  r. 
KardsoK  taitaK' (Hang.) 
Karikal.  ka  re-kal  <lnd ) 
Karleby Gamla  karte-bfl  j 
Kariova,  kar  lo'Ta  (Hung  ) 
Karlstadt.  kirt'sut  (Ger.) 
Karoly.  ki-rol.v  (Hung.) 
Karroos,  kar-roz'  (S.  Al) 


Kasan,  ka-zan'(Rus.) 
Kaschau,  kasb'au  (Hone.) 
H*,:.x..  kj-*;...:/    !vr  . 
Kaskatkia.  kas-kas'ki-a   '     I 
Kacmark,  kash'mark  (Hung.) 
Kassa.  kosh-sno  (HunV  ) 
Ksstimmii,  kis-ta.mo'ui  (Aa  Tur  ) 
Kastrikum.  kisfri-kuin  (Neth.) 
Katagnm,  ka'Ohgbni  O: 
Katahdin.  ku 

Katrine,  Loch,  loth  kafrin  (Scot) 
Katsena.  kat-se'na  (Cent  Al) 
Kattegat,  kat'te-gat  (N.  Sea) 
Katunga,  ka-ton'ga  W   Af.> 
Kat.ijk.  k:,: 

Kauai.  koul  (Sand.  Ids.)  id. 
Kauroearen,  kouf-borrru  (Ger.) 
Kautokeino,  kon-to-ka'e-no  i  N 
Karala,  ka-rali  (Tnr.) 
Kaysertwg,  ki'zer-berg  (Fr.) 
Kazan,  ki-zin'  (Rus.  ) 
Kazbek,  kaz-bef  (Rus.)  Mt 
Kaaeroun.  ka-ie-rbt: 
Kenlakeakua.    ka-ala-ka-a-ku  a   (Ha- 

v.    :- 

Kebir,  H,  el  ke-Ur1  (Tunis) 
Kecskemet,  kech-ke-nKf  (Hung.) 
Kediri.  ka-de"re  (Java) 
Keewatin.  kf-«ra  tin  (Can.) 
Katghley.  k£thli  (Eng.) 
Keiskamma.  kis-kaui'ma  (S.  Al)  r. 
Kant  k,  :.:     ki 
Keneh.  ken'e  (Eg.) 


.  . 

Kenia.  ke-nfa  (At)  mtt 
--- 


,r    - 

.:.;» 


. 

Kenzingen,  kentsing-en  (Ger.) 
Keokuk,k«-o-kuk(i 
Kerah.  kara  (Per.) 
Kerbela.  ker-bi-tt  (As.  Tur.) 

(Ind.  Oc.)  ui 


ta 

:.   .:.-;..    r,: 

,  ktrre-racScot)  Ui 

Kerry,  ke-ri(Ir)«. 

Kershaw.  ker-shs-(r  S) 

Keswick,  ker*wik  or  kerlk  (Kng.) 

KeBtheljr,  keaTbaly  (Hung.) 

Kew,  kyo  (Eng  ) 

'    y,  ker'd*  va-shtr-Laly 


.  —a-meT  (Cent  As.) 

Khamtis.  cham'tiz  (East  Pen.)  tr. 
Khanpoor,  khan-por'  (Ind.) 
Kharek.  khfrek  (Per.)  uL 
Khargeh,  B.  el  chirp; (Eg) 
Kharijeh,  EL  el  char-i-je  (Sg.) 
Kharkow.  char-kuT (Rus) 
f(Armen.) 


cher-tfo'  (Rua)  oKy 
.:     ..:.     v-       .: 
KhiraT  cbfra  (Tart  > 
KhodaTendikiar.  cho-da-iaa-Jt-ajar' 

(AaTur.) 

Khojak.  cho-jak'  (Alg  ) 
Khojend,  cho-jend'  (Aa) 

Khoondooz,  cbon-Ooj-  (Cent  Aa) 
Khorassan.  eho-ras-ttn'  (Per.) 
Khotan,  cno-tan'  (Cent  As.) 
irturistin.  cno-ze-sOn'  (Per.) 
Khyber  Pass,  cWber  pas  (Atg.) 
Khyerpoor,  khi-er-por'  (Ind.) 
Kiachta  or  Kiakhta.  kf-ach'ta  (Sto.) 
Kiang-se.  ks^ng-^  (Chma) 
Kiau«ioo,  k»ang-ao'  (Ckina) 
Kicainer.  IrMi  hi  tf  (Ka.) 
Kidderminster,  kJa"der-min-ster(Kng  ; 
Kid.  elly.  kid-welli  (Wales) 
Kiel,  kei  (Pma) 
Kielce.  kf-tl'toe  (Ras.) 
Kieiilunj;.  k^en-lung1  (Tibet) 
Kier.  ke-yeT  (Ru.) 
Kilanea.  ki-lou-a'a  (Sand.  Ills.) 
Kilbarchan.  ka-bar-6han  (Scot) 
Kildare.  kil-dar-  (Ir.)  «.. 
Kilia.  kf  1^5  (Rus.;  mouOt  tf  U*  Do 

urnXA 

Kilkee.  kil-kr  (Ir.) 
Kilkenny,  kil-keu'ui  (Ir.)  <x>. 
Killala.  kil-la-la'  (Ir.) 
Killaloe,  kil-la-W  (Ir.) 
Killarney.  kil-lir  ni  (Ir  ) 
Killearm.  kO-lera'  (Scot) 
KOliecrankie.  kO-li-kranx^ki  (Scot) 

or   Kilmaci>lm.  kil  -  ma- 


'  ,'  -     '»     : 

KOmaniock,  kil-mir-nok  (Scot) 
Kilrush.  kil-rush'  (Ir.) 


Fate,  ttr,  Ut  fall;       toi.  met,  her,  goldra;       pine,  pin:       note,  not,  more;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch.  ckain;       g.  j»; 


\  .  -.    :  i     •      '-,  X  - 


. 

•  .      .  .  •     ••  •     '    - 

*  ._'  .      .    ":  '"•      »  -~ 
•:--.           •  .-'..- 

v     ,      .•  ..    i    ._  '.    -i     -    • 


- 

9MBM.   ton  *l"4p^   •••* 


KMk^Mte«K> 


- 


)•»*»*<•*«$»*>»* 


»*»••***(••*. 


v          .     ,         -  • 


"i".-.  - 


»>«C»L  T*e.  <*«;       »»A.«*fc       ^«* 
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l.ai'ii.  la-oii' (Fr.) 

Laos.  laV.s  (East.  Ton.) 

La  Plata,  lii  plii'ta  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Liinimie,  lar'a-mO  (!'.  S.) 

Laranjeiras,  lii-riin-zha'0-ras  (Braz  ) 

I.ar-ruitiiTe,  lai'-/hi>n-tC'-ar/  (Fr.) 

Lariuo,  la-re'nf<  fit.) 

Larissa,  lii-res'sii  (Tur. ) 

l.ari>tau,  la  rOs-taii'  (Per.) 

l.arkhana,  llir-khii'na  (Ind.) 

Larne,  lilrn  (Ir.) 

Larnica  or  Larnaca,  lar'ni-kii,  lartia-ka 

(Tur.) 

Laroles,  lii-ro'los  (Sp.) 
Larraga,  lilr-raVii  (Sp.) 
Lasalle,  lll-zal'  (Fr.) 
Lasbe,  lii'seu-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Laswaree.  las-wa're  (Ind.) 
Latakia,  l!i-tii-ke'a  ('I'ur.) 
Laterina,  la-tfi-re'nit  (It.) 
Latorcza.  lil-tort'so  (Hung.>r. 
Lattai,  lat-tl'  (Fiji  Isls.)  i*L 
Lattakoo,  lat-ta-kb'  (S.  At) 
Laubach,  lou'biteh  (Ger.) 
Lauban,  lou'biin  (Prus.) 
Lauchstudt,  louch'stat(Ger) 
Lauderdale,  la'der-dal  (Scot.) 
Lauenburg,  lou'en-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Lauffen,  louf'fen  (Switz.) 
Laugharne,  la-gar'ne  (Wales) 
Laujar-de-Andarax,  lou-cuarMe-au-da- 

rach  (Sp.) 

Launceston,  lans'ton  (Eng. ;  Tasra.) 
Laupersweil,  lou'perz-vil  (Switz.) 
Lauraguais,  lb-ra-ga'  (Fr.) 
Laurencekirk,  Ift'rens-kerk  (Scot.) 
Lauricocha.  Iou-r5-ko'chil  (Peru) 
Lausanne,  16-ziin'  (Switz.) 
Lausitz,  lou-zets'  (Fr.) 
Laut,  lout  (East.  Arch.) 
Lauterbrunnen,lou'ter-brun-en  (Switz.) 
Lauven,  lou'veu  (Nor.)  r. 
Lauvver  Zee,  lou'ver  za(Neth.) 
Lavagna,  la-va'nya  (It.) 
Lavaur,  la-vor'  (Fr.) 
Lavoro,  lii-vo'ro  (It.) 
Lavoa,  la'vos  (Port.) 
Laxa,  la'eha  (Chile)  r. 
Laybach,  li'biich  (Aust.) 
Lazzaro,  San,  san  lad'za-ro  (It.)  r. 
Leadhills,  led'hilz  (Scot.) 
Leamington,  lem'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Leao-toug,    le-ii-p-tong',    almost  lyoll- 

tong1  (China) 
Lean,  lo(Bel.) 

Lebanon,  leb'a-non  (Pal.)  wit. 
Lebida,  leb'i-da  (N.  At) 
Lebrija,  la-bre'cha  (Sp.) 
Lecce,  lat'cha  (It.) 
Leccio,  lat'cho(It) 
Lechhausen,  lech'houz-en  (Ger.) 
Lectoure,  liik-tbr'  (Fr.) 
Leczna,  lech'na  (Rus.  Pol.) 
Ledafia,  le-da'nya  (Sp.) 
Leende,  lanMe(Neth.) 
Leersum,  lar'sum  (Neth.) 
Leeuwarden,  la'u-viir-den  (Neth.) 
Leeuwen,  la'u-ven  (BeL) 
Leeuwin's  Land,  la'u-winz  or  lyu'inz 

land  (Austral.) 
Leganes,  le-ga'nes  (Sp.) 
Legnago,  la-nya'go(It) 
Legnano,  la-nya'no  (It.) 
Lehe,  la'e  (Ger.) 
Lehigh,  IClii  (U.  S.) 
Lehota,  la-ho'to  (Hung.) 
Leibnitz,  lib'nets  (Aust.) 
Leicester,  les'ter  (Eng.) 
Leiden,  H'den  (Neth.) 
Leigh,  18  (Ens.) 
Leighton,  18'ton  (U.  S.) 
Leighton- Buzzard,   la'ton  buz'zlird 

(Eng.) 

Leiningen,  lin'ing  en  (Ger.) 
Leinster,  len'ster  (Ir.)  int. 
Leipzig,  lip'tseg  or  lip'tsech  (Ger.) 
Leiria,  la-e-rS'a  (Port.) 
Leith,  18th  (Scot.) 
Leitmeritz,  lit'rae-rsts  (Bohem.) 
Leitomischel,  Ii-t6-n)6'shel  (Bohem.) 
Leitrim,  15'trim  (Ir.)  CO. 
Leixlip,  las'lip  (Ir.) 
Lekkerkerk,  lek'ker-kerk  (Neth.) 
Leman  or  Lemanus,  lem'an,  16-ma'nus 

(Switz.  )i. 

Lena,  lu'na;  Rua.  pron.  lya'nii  (Sib.) 
Lenawee,  len'a-wu  (U.  S.) 
Lendinara,  lan-de-nil'ra  (It) 
Lengenfeld,  leng'en-felt  (Ger.) 
Lenguau,  leng'nou  (Switz.) 
Lennox,  len'noks  (Scot.) 
Lennoxtown,  len'noks- toun  (Scot.) 
Lenoir,  16-116^(0.  S.) 
Lentini,  lan-te'ne  (It.) 


Lenzen,  len'ts<:n  (Prus.) 
Leobadda,  lC-cVba<l'ila  (\V.  At) 
Leobschiitz,  la'ob-sliflts  (Prus.) 
Leogane,  la-o-gau'  (\V.  Ind.) 
Letniiinster,  lem'ster(Eoff.):  leru'ins-ter 

(U.S.) 

Leou,  le-ou'  (Sp.:Mex.) 
Leonard's,  St.,  saut,  colloquially  sint 

len'ardz  (Eng.) 
Leonessa,  la-o-nas'sa  (It.) 
Leonforte,  lil-6n-fsr'ta  (It.) 
Leonil,  la-6-nel'  (Braz.) 
Leopoldshafen.  la'a-poldz-hft-fen  (Ger.) 
Leopoklstadt,  la'6-pold-stat  (Aust.) 
Leova,  la-o'va(Tur.) 
Lepanto,  la-piiu'to  (Gr.) 
Lepseny,  lep-shany'  (Hung.) 
Le  Puy,  le  pwc  (Fr. ) 
Lequeitio,  la-ke'e-te-o  (Sp.) 
Lerchenfeld,  lei-'chen-felt  (Aust.) 
Lerici,  ler'i-chs  (It.) 
Lerida,  lert-da  (Sp.) 
Lerwick,  ler'wik  or  ler'ik  (Scot.) 
Les  Andelys,  laz  ond-16'  (Fr.) 
Lescar,  la-kar'(Fr.) 
Lesghis,  les-ghez'  (Cauc.) 
Lesignano,  la-se-nya'no  (It.) 
Lesina.  las'e-na  (Dalmat.) 
Lesmahagow,  les-nia-ha'go  (Scot.) 
Lesneven,  las-ue-vai'i'  (Fr.) 
Le  Sueur,  le  su'er  (U.  S.) 
Letitchev,  la-te-chef  (Rus.) 
Letterkenny,  let-ter-ken'ni  (Ir.) 
Lettowitz,  lat'to-vets  (Aust.) 
Letur,  le-toi'  (Sp.) 
Letyczew,  la-te-chef  (Rus.) 
Leuca,  Capo  di,  kii'p6  de  la-6'ka  (It.) 
Leucadia,  lyii-ka'di-a  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Leuchars,  lyoch'arz  (Scot.) 
Leuclitenberg,  loich'ten-berg  (Ger.) 
Leuk,  loik  (Switz.) 
Leukerbad,  loi'ker-bad  (Switz.) 
Leutomischel,  loi-to-me'shel  (Bohem.) 
Leutschau,  loit'shou  (Hung.) 
Leuze,  leli'za  (Bel.) 
Levanger,  la-vang'ger  (Nor.) 
Levant,  le-vant' 
Levante,  la-van'ta  (It.) 
Levantina,  la-van-te'na  (Rwitz. ) 
Levanzo,  Ia-van'ts6  (It.)  i*l. 
Leven,  le'ven  (Eng.;  Scot.) 
Levizzano,  la-vet-tsa'no  (It.) 
Levkosia,  lef-ko-ze'a  (Cyprus) 
Levroux,  la-vro'(Fr.) 
Levuka,  le-voTta  (Fiji  Isls.) 
Lewes,  lyu'es  (Eng.) 
Lewis,  lyii'is  (Scot.)  isl. 
Lewisham,  In'ish-am  (Enir.) 
Lexington,  leks'ing-ton  (U.  S.) 
Leyden,  H'den  (Neth.) 
Leyderdorp,  li'der-dorp  (Neth.) 
Leyland,  la'land  (Eng.) 
Leymuiden,  li-moi'den  (Neth.) 
Leyte,  la'e-ta  (Philip.)  wL. 
Lezuza,  la-tho'thtt  (Sp.) 
Libadia,  liv-a-THe'a(Gr) 
Libanus,  lib'a-nus  (Tur.)  mt. 
Liberia,  li-be'ri-a  (W.  At) 
Libertad,  le-ber-taTH'  (Peru) 
Libourne,  le-born'  (Kr.) 
Libyan  (Desert),  lib'i-an  (Af.) 
Lichfleld,  lich'feld  (Eng.) 
Lichtenau,  ledh'U-non  (Ger.) 
Lichtensteig,  lech'ten-stig  (Switz.) 
Licordia,  le-korte-ii  (It.) 
Licosa,  le-ko'sa  (It.) 
Liddesdale,  lid'dez-dal  (Scot.) 
Lidkoping,  led-tyeup'ing  (Swe.) 
Lieberose,  le-be-ro'za  (Pnw.) 
Liechtenstein,  lech'ten-stin  (Ger.) 
Liege,  le-azh' (Bel. ) 
Liegnitz,  leg'nets  or  lech'nets  (Ger.) 
Lierre  or  Lier,  le-ar'  (Bel.) 
Liestal,  les'tal  (Switz.) 
Lietor,  le-e-tor'  (Sp.) 
Liffey,  lif'fl  (Ir.) 
Lifland,  lef'land  (Rus.) 
Lifu,  le'M  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  itl. 
Lignieres,  le-nye-ar' (Fr.) 
Ligny,  le-nye'  (Fr.) 
Liim  Fjord,  lem'fyor  (Den.)  g. 
Likhvin,  lech'vin  (Rus.) 
Lille,  lei  (Fr.) 
Lillebonne,  lel-bon'  (Fr.) 
Lillers,  lel-lya'  or  le-ya'  (Fr.) 
Lillo,  lel'lyo  (Sp.) 
Lima,  le'ma  (Peru);  li'ma  (II.  S.) 
Limari,  le-ma-re'  (Chile)  r. 
Limassol,  le-mas-sol'  (Cyprus) 
Limbourg,  lan-bor1  (Bel.) 
Limburg,  lem'l)6rg  (Ger.) 
Limerick,  lim'e-rik  (Ir.)  co. 
Limmat,  lem'mat  (Switz.)  r. 
Limoges,  le-mdth'  (Fr.) 


I.imone,  k--m6'nfi  (It.) 
Liinosani,  iG-ino-sH'nO  (It.) 
Limousin,  It-mo-zaiY  (Fr.) 
Limoux,  le-mo'  (Fr.) 
Limpopo,  Iim-p6'j)6  (Af.)  r. 
Linares,  le-na'res  (sp.  ;  chili') 
Lincoln,  llng'kon  (Bug  ) 
Lindenau,  len'de-nou  dn-r.) 
Linjtaycu,  18n-g»-yen'  (Philip.) 


Arch.)  isl. 
Lingen,  leng'en  (Ger.) 
Ljnkbping,  I8n-tytfup'ing  (Swe.) 
Llnlithgow,  lin-lith'un  (Sent.) 
Linnhe,  Loch,  loch  lin'ni  (Scut  ) 
Lintthal,  Ic-nt'tal  (Switz.) 
Linyanti,  lin-yan'to  (S.  Af.) 
Linz,  leiits  (Ger.) 
Lion,  le-6h'  (Fr.) 
Lipari,  le'pa-re  (It.)  ixl. 
Lipcse,  lep'cha  (Hung.) 
Lipnicza,  lep-nE'tso  (Hung.) 
Liria,  le're-a(Sp.) 
Lisbon,  liz'bon(Port) 
Lisburn,  lis'bern  (Ir.) 
Liscia,  le'sha  (It.) 
Lisieux,  I'-ze-mi'  (Fr.) 
Liskeard,  lis-kard'  (Eng  ) 
Lisle,  151  (Fr.) 
Lismore,  liz-mor'  (Scot.)  isl.,  (Ir.)tn.; 

lis'mor  (U.  S.) 
Listowel,  lis-to'el  (Ir.) 
Lithada,  le-thit'da  (Gr.)  c. 
Lithang,  le-thang'  (Tilict) 
Lithuania,  li-thyu-a'ni-a  (Rus.) 
Littlehampton,  lit-cl-hnmii'tou  (Eng.) 
Littorale,  let-  to-ra'Ia  (Aust.) 
Liusne  or  Ljusne,  lybs'na  (Swe.) 
Livadia,  liv-a-THe'a  (Gr.) 
Livenza,  16-van'tsa  (It.)  r. 
Liverpool,  liv'er-pol  (Eng.) 
Livonia,  le-vo'ni-a  (Rus.)  g. 
Livorno,  le-vor'no  (It.) 
Liwumba,  li-wura'ba  (Af.)  r. 
Lizard  (Point),  liz'ard  (Eng.) 
Ljusan,  lyo'san  (Swe.)  r. 
Llamlaff,  lan-daf  (Wales) 
Llandeilo-Faur,  lau-di'lo-four  (Wales) 
Llandovery,  lan-duv'e-ri  (Wales) 
Llandudno,  lan-did'no  (Wales) 
Llanelly,  la-nel'li  (Wales) 
Llanerchymedd,    la-nt'r-chu'ineTH 

(Wales) 

Llanes,  lyii-nes'  (Sp.) 
Llangadock,  lan-ga-dnk'  (Wales) 
Llangollen,  lan-gol'len;   Welsh  pron. 

tlan-gothlen  (Wales) 
Llanidloes,  la-nid'los  (Wales) 
Llano  Estacado,lya'n6es-ta-ka'tl6(U.S.) 
Llanos,  lya'nos  (S.  Am.) 
Llanos  de  Chaco,  lyauos  de  cliii'ko 

(S.  Am.) 

Llanquihue,  lyan-k§-wa'  (Chile)  I. 
Llanrwst,  lan-rbst'  (Eng.) 
Llantrissent,  lan-tris'sent  (Wales) 
Llauquihue,  lyou-kC-wa'  (Chile)  I. 
Llerena,  lye-re'na  (Sp.) 
Llobregat,  Iy6-bre-gat'  (Sp.) 
Lluchmayor,  lyoch-mS-yor'  (Sp.) 
Loando,  lo-au'do  (W.  Af.) 
Loango,  lo-ang'go  (At) 
Loauo,  lo-a'no(It) 
Lbbau,  leVbou  (Ger.) 
Lbbejan,  leu'be-yan  (Prus.) 
Lob-Nor,  lob-nor'  (Cent.  As.)  I. 
Lobositz,  16'bo-sets  (Bohem.) 
Lochaber,  loch-a'ber  (Scot.) 
Lochem,  lo'chem  (Neth.) 
Loches,  16sh(Fr.) 
Lochgilphead,  loch-gilplied  (Scot) 
Lochgoilhead,  loch-goil'hed  (Scot) 
Lochinvar,  loch-in-var/  (Scot.) 
Lochmaben,  loch-ma'l)en  (Scot.) 
Lochwinnoch,  Ioch-win'no6h;   popu- 

larly, loch'en-yuch  (Scot.) 
Lockerby,  lok'er-bi  (Scot.) 
Locle,  16'kl  (Switz.) 
Lbd,  letid(Hung.) 
Loddon,  Ind'don  (Eng.) 
Lodomir,  lo-do-mer'  (Aust.) 
Loehoe,  Ib'hb  (Celebes) 
Loenen,  Ib'nen  (Neth.) 
Lofodden,  lo-fod'den  (Nor.)  ittle. 
Logazohy,  16-gtt-zo'hi  (W.  At) 
Logrono,  16-gro'nyo  (Sp.  ) 
Logrosan,  16-gro-san'  (Sp.) 
Loheia,  lo-ha'ya  (Ar.) 
Loir,  Iwar  (Fr.)  r. 
Loire,  Iwar  (Kr.  )  r. 
Loiret,  lwa-ra'  (Fr.) 
Loir-et-Cher,  Iwar-a-shai1'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Loitz,  16-ets'(Prus.) 
Loja  or  Loxa,  Ib'cha  (Sp.) 
Lojano,  16-yil'no  (It  ) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       piue,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mbve;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  chain;       g,  go; 
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Lokeren,  lo'ke-ren  (Bel.) 
Lollara,  161-la'ra(Ind.) 
Lombard)-,  lom'bar-dl  (It) 
Lomblem,  lora-bleni'  (East.  Arch.)  id. 
Lonihnk,  lom-bok'  (East    Arch.)  isl. 
Lomellina,  lo-mal-lc-'nii  (It.) 
Lomond,  16'moml  (Scot.) 
Lomza,  lom'zha  (Hits.) 
Lonato,  lo-nix'to  (It.) 
London,  lun'dun  (Eng.) 
LoiidoiuleiTy,  lun'dun-de-ri  (Ir.) 
Longarone,  lon-gii-ro'na  (It.) 
Longford,  long'ford  (Ir.)  co. 
Longjumeau,  16h-zlnl-m6'  (Fr.) 
Long'ton,  long'ton  (Eng.) 
Longwy.  lon-va'  (Fr.) 
Lonigo,  16-ne'go(It.) 
Lonneker,  lon'ne-ker  (Neth.) 
Lons  le  Saulnicr,  loh  le  so-ne-a'  (Fr.) 
Loochristy,  16-chr8s'te  (Bel.) 
Loodiana,  Ib-de-a'nil  (Ind.) 
Lootenhalle,  lo-tcn-hiil'le  (Bel.) 
Lopez,  lo'pez  (W.  Af.)  e. 
Loppersum,  lop'per-sum  (Neth.) 
Lora  del  Rio,  16'rii  del  re'6  (Sp.) 
Loreto  or  Loretto,  16-ra'to,  16-rat'to  (It.) 
Lorient,  lo-re-oh'(Fr.) 
Lbrrach,  leu'riich  (Ger.) 
Lossini,  16s-s8'nS  (It.)  iil. 
Lossnitz,  leWnets  (Ger.) 
Lostwithiel,  lost-with'el  (Eng.) 
Lot,  16  or  lot  (Fr.) 
Lot-et-Garonne,  lbt-a-ga-ron'  (Fr.) 
Lothian,  16'THi-an  (Scot.) 
Loudoun,  lou'dnu  (Scot. ;  U.  S.) 
Loudun,  lb-dun'  (Fr.) 
Louga,  lo'ga(Rus.) 
Lougan,  lou'gan  (Nor.)  r. 
Loughans,  Ib-goiY  (Fr.) 
Lou"hborough,  lurbu-ru  (Eng  ) 
Lough  Neagh,  loch  ua;  locally,  na'aCh 

(Ir.) 

Loughrea,  Io6h-ra'  (Ir.) 
Louis,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint  lo'is 

(P.  S.) 

Louisburg,  Ib'is-berg  (Cape  Breton) 
Louisiade,  lb-6-ze-ad' (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  ids. 
Louisiana,  Ib-ez-i-ii'na  (V.  S.) 
Louisville,  Ib'is-vil  (U.  S.) 
Lourdes,  lbrd(Fr.) 
Lourenco,  Sao,  soun  lo-ren'so  (Port) 
Louristan,  Ib-res-tiin'  (Per.) 
Louth,  louth  (Ir.)  co. 
Louvain,  lo-van'  (Bel.) 
Louven,  lou'ven  (Nor.)  r. 
Louviers,  lb-ve-a' (Fr. ) 
Lovatz,  lo-vats'  (Bulg.) 
Lovere,  lo-va'ra  (It.) 
Lovisa,  lo-vs'/a  (Bus.) 
Lowell,  16'el  (U.  S.) 
Lbwenberg,  leu'ven-berg  (Pnis.) 
Lowes  or  Lows   (Loch  of    the),   louz 

(Scot.) 

Lowestoft,  lo'stoft  or  16'e-stoft  (Eug.) 
Lowicz,  lo'vich  (Rus.) 
Lowndes,  loundz  (U.  S.) 
Loxa  or  Loja.  lo'cha  (Sp.;  Ecnad.) 
Loyola,  16-yp'la  (Sp.) 
Lozere,  16-zai-' (Fr.) 
Lualaba,  lu-a-la'ba  (At.)  r. 
Luapula,  lu-a-po'la  (Af.)  r. 
Lubeck,  lu'bek  (Oer.) 
Lubina,  lo-be'no  (Hung.) 
Lublin,  lub'lin  (Rus.) 
Lubnaig,  Loch,  loch  lub'nag  (Scot.) 
Lucayos,  lu-kl'6s  (W.  Ind.)  isli. 
Lucea,  lu-se'a  (Jam.) 
Lucena,  Ib-the'na  (Sp.) 
Lucera,  lo-cha'ra  (It ) 
Lucerne,  ln-sern';  Fr.  pron.  lu-sern'; 
Germ.  Lucern  or  Luzern,  lo'tsern 
(Switz.) 

Luchow,  lo'cho  (Ger.) 
Luckipoor,  luk-e-por'  (lud.) 
Lucknow,  luk'nou  (Ind.) 
Ludamar,  lo'da-mar  (Cent.  Af.) 
Ludlow,  lud'16(Eng.) 
Ludwigshafen,  16d'vegs-haf-en  (Ger.) 
Lugano,  lo.ga'no(It.) 
Lugar,  lo'gar(Scot-) 
Lughman,  lug'inan  (Afg.) 
Luis,  San,  siin  lo-es' (Arg.  Con.) 
Lukar,  lo-kai'  (Rus.)  iil. 
Lukuga,  lu-ko'ga  (Af.)  r. 
Lulea,  lb'la-6  (Swe.) 
Lumbreras,  lbm-bre-ras'(Sp.) 
Lumphanan,  lum-fan'an  (Scot.) 
Lund,  16nd(Swe.) 
Luneburg,  lu'ne-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Luneville.  Ift-na-vel'  (Fr.) 
Luiigaquilla,  lung-ga-kwil'la  (Ir.) 
Lungern,  lung'ern  (Switz.) 
Lupata.  lu-pa'ta  (Af.)  mis. 
turistan,  Ib-res-tau' (Per.) 


Lusignan.  lu-ze-uyofi' (Fr.) 

Lusigny,  UVze-nyc'  (Fr.) 

Lus3,  lus  (Scot.) 

Lussurgiu  (San),  Ibs-sbr-jb'  (It.) 

Liitjenburg,  lut'yen-boi-g  (Den.) 

Lutumirsk,  Ib-to-mersk'  (Rus.) 

Luton,  l\)'tou  (Eng.) 

Lutzen,  lut'sen  (Ger.) 

Luvino,  lo-ve'no  (It.) 

Luxembourg,  lak-soh-bbl-'  (Bel.) 

Luxeuil,  luk-seti-el'ye  or  lflk-se~u-e'ye 

(Fr.) 

Luzern,  Ib'tsern  (Switz.) 
Luzerne,  lu-zern'  (U.  S.) 
Luzia,  Santa,  san'ta  lii-se'a  (Braz.) 
Luzon,  Ib-zon';   Span.    pron.   lb-tlion' 

(Philip.)  isl. 
Lybster,  lib'ster  (Scot.) 
Lycoming,  li-kom'ing  (U.  S.) 
Lykabettos,  le-ka-bet'tos  (Or.) 
Lyme-Regis,  lim-re'jis (Ens;.) 
Lymingtou,  lim'ing-ton  (Enu.) 
Lynchburg,  linch'berg  (U.  S.) 
Lyngaas,  10n'g6s(Den.) 
Lyngby,  lung7!)!!  (Den.) 
Lynn-Regis,  lin-re'jis  (Eng.) 
Lyon,  le-6n'  (Fr.) 
Lyonnais,  le-6n-na'  (Fr.) 
Lys,  les  (Fr.)  r. 
Lyttelton,  lit'tel-ton  (N.  Zd.) 


M. 

Maartensdijk,  martenz-dik  (Neth.) 
Haas,  mils  (Neth.)  r. 
Maassluis.  mas'slois  (Neth.) 
Maastricht,  mas'treCht  (Neth.) 
Macao,  ma-kou'  (China) 
Macapa,  mii-ka-pa'  (Braz.) 
Maccassar,  mak-kiis'sar  (Celebes) 
Macclesfleld,  mak'klz-feld  (Eng.) 
Macerata,  ma-cha-ra'ta  (It.) 
Machias,  ma-chi'as  (U.  8.) 
Machynlleth,  ma-ehun'tleth  (Wales) 
Mackinaw  or  Mackinac,  mak'i-na  (U.  S. ) 
Macomb,  ma-kbm' (U.  S.) 
Macotera,  mii-ko-teVa  (Sp.) 
Macquarie,  mak-kwo'ri  (Austral.) 
Macronisi,  ma-kro-ne'se  (Gr.)  isl. 
Macroom,  ma-krbm'  (Ir.) 
Macullah,  ma-kul'lah  (Ar.) 
Madagascar,  ma-da-gas'kar  (Af.)  isl 
Madawaska,  ma-da-was'ka  (U.  S.) 
Maddallena,  mad-dal-la'na  (It.)  iil. 
Maddehjee,  mad-deh-je'  (Ind.) 
Madeira,  ma-de'ra;  Port.  pron.  ma-da'- 

e-ra(Af.)i«i. 

Madioen,  ma'di-bn  (Java) 
Madjicosemah,    niad-ji-ko-se'ma    (N. 

Pac.  Oc.)  ixls. 
Madras,  ma  dras'  (Ind.) 
Madrid,    ma-drid';   Span.    pron.  ma- 

THreTH'  (Sp.);  mad'rid  (U.  S.) 
Madridejos,  ma-THl-S-THe'chos  (Sp.) 
Madroflera,  ma-THro-nye'ra  (Sp.) 
Madura,  ma-db'ra  (Ind. ;  East.  Arch.) 
Maelstroem,  mal'strelim  (Nor.) 
Maeseyck,  maz'ik  (Bel.) 
Maestricht,  mas'tretht  (Neth.) 
Magadino,  mii-ga-de'no  (Switz.) 
Magadoxo,  ma-ga-dok's6;  Port.  pron. 

ma-gii-do'shb  (E.  Af.) 
Magalhaens,  ma-gMya'ens  (S.  Am)  ttr. 
Magdala,  mag-dii'la  (Abyss.)  ft 
Magdalena,  mag-da-le'na  (Col.) 
Magdeburg,  mag'de-borg  (Pnis.) 
Magellan,  ma-gel'lan  (S.  Am.)  sir. 
Magenta,  ma-jen'tii  (It.) 
Magerbe,  ma'ge-re"u-e  (Nor.) 
Maggiore,  mii-jo'ra  (It.)  I. 
Magherafelt,  mach-er-a-felt'  (Ir.) 
Magnisi,  nia-nye'ze  (Sic.) 
Mahabaleshwur,  ma-ha'bul-esh-wiir 

Mahabalipooram,  raa-ha-ba-le-pu-rani' 

Mahanuddy,  ma-hii"nud'di  (Ind.)  r. 

Mahe,  ma-ha'  (Ind. )  tn. ;  (Seychelles)  ill. 

Mahmoudieh,  ma-mb-de'e  (Eg.) 

Mahon,  ma-on'  (Minorca) 

Mahora,  ma-6'ra  (Sp.) 

Mahrah,  mah'rah  (Arab.) 

Miihren,  ma'r«n  (Aust.) 

Mailleraye,mal-lye-ra'orma-ye-ra(Fr.) 

Main,  min  (Ger.)  r. 

Maintenon,  man-t«-non'  (Ir.) 

Mainz,  mints  (Ger.) 

Majorca,  ma-jor'ka;  Span.  pron.  ma- 

chor'ka  (Balear.  Isls.)  isl. 
Majunga,  ma-jun'ga  (Madagas.) 


Makadishu,  ma-ka-de'shb  (E.  Af.) 
Makian,  nia-ke  an'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Makoqueta,  ma-kok'e-ta  (I'.  S.) 
.Malabar,  ina-la-bar'  (Ind.) 
Malacca,  ma-lak'ka  (Ind. ) 
Maladctta,  ma-la-det'ta  (Pyrenees)  int. 
Malaga,  ma'la-ga  (Sp.) 
Malahidc,  ma-la-hid'  (Ir.) 
Malar,  ma'liir;  Swedish,  Malaren,  miV- 

lar-cn  (Swe.H 

Malay,  ma-la'  (East.  Pen.)  jwn. 
Maiden,  mal'den  (U.  S.)  tns. ;  (Pac.  Oc. ) 

isl. 

Maldive,  mal-div'  (Ind.)  isl. 
Maldonado,  mal-do-nii'do  (I'rug.) 


amcy,  mai-  . 

Malmesbury,  mUmz'be-ri  (Eng.) 

Mahmi,  inurnu-li  (Swe.) 
Malmohus,  mal'meu-bos  (Swe.) 
Malpartida,  miil-par-te'T nil  (Sp.) 
Malplaquet,  mal-pla-ka'(Fr) 

Malta,  mal'ta  (Jledit.  Sea)  isl. 

Malton,  mal'ton  (Eng.) 

Malllti,  mU-lb'tS  (S.  Af.)  mtx. 

Malvaglia,  mal-vii'lytt  (Switz.) 

Malvern,  mal'vern  (Eng.) 

Malwa,  miil'wa  (Ind.) 

Mamore,  ma-mo-ra'  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Manmni,  ma-mb'n6  (Braz.) 

Manaar,  ma-nai-'  (Ceylon) 

Manacor,  ma-na-korXSp.) 

Managua,  ma-na'gwa  (Cent.  Am.) 

Manakau,  ma-nU-ka'it  (N.  Zd.) 

Manasarowar,  mii-uii-ba-ro-wUr'  (Tibet) 
b. 

Manawatu,  ma-nU-wa-to' (N.  Zd.)  r. 

Mancha  Real,  man'chil  re-al'  (Sp.) 

Manche,  La,  la  mohsh  (Fr.)  dep. 

Manchester,  man'ches-ter  (Eug.) 

Manchooria,  miin-chb'ri-a  (China) 

Mandalay,  man'da-la  (Bur.) 

Mandara,  man-dii'ra  (Af.) 

Mandavee,  man-da-ve'(Ind.) 

Mandingo,  man-ding'go  (Af.) 

Manfredonia,  man-fra-do'ue-a  (It.) 

Mangaia,  miin-ga'ya  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 

Mangalore,  man-ga-16iy  (Ind.) 

Mangola,  man-go'Ia  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 

Manhattan,  man-hat'tan  (U.  S.) 

Maniago,  ma-ne-a'go  (It.) 

Manilla,  ma-nil'la;  Span.  pron.  mB-nel'- 
lya  (Philip.) 

Maniluki,  man-i-lo'ks  (Pac.  Oc.)  iil. 

Manisa,  ma-ns'sa  (As.  Tur.) 

Manitoba,  man'i-tb-ba"  (.Can.) 

Manitoulin,  ma-ni-tolin  or  man-i-to- 
len'  (Can.)  Mi. 

Manitowoc,  man'i-to-wok"  (tl.  S.) 

Mannheim,  man'him  (Ger.) 

Manoe,  ma'nevu-c  (Den.)  isl. 

Manosque,  ma-nosk'  (Fr.) 

Manresa,  man-re'sa  (Sp.) 

Mans,  Le,  16  mofi  (Fr.) 

Mansura,  man-so'ra  (Eg.) 
Mantinia,  man-ti-ne'a  (Gr.) 
Mantiqueira,nian-t8-ka'e-ra(Braz.))7i(». 
Mantua,    man'tyu-a;   Ital.    Mantova, 

man'to-va(It) 

Slanyuema,  man-yii-a'ma  (Af.) 
Manzanares,  man-tha-nii'res  (Sp.) 
Manzanillo,  man-tha-neriyo;  in  Mexico 
pronounced  mau-sa-nul'lyo  (Sp.  and 
Mex.) 

Maouna,  ma-b'na  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Mapimi,  ma-pt'me  (Mex.) 
Mapoota,  ma-pb'ta  (E.  Af.)  r. 
Maquoketa,  ma-kok'e-ta  (U.  S.) 
Maracaibo,  ma-ra-ka'8-bd  (S.  Am.) 
Maragogipe,  nia-va-go-zhe'pa  (Braz.) 
Marajo,  ma-ra-z)i6'(Braz.)  isl. 
Maranham,  ma-riin-yam';  Portug.  Mar- 

anhao,  ma-ra-nyoun  (Braz.) 
Marathonisi,  ma-ra-thon-e'se  (Gr.) 
Maravaca,  ma-rii-ya'ka  (Veuez.)  mt. 
Marazion,  ma-ra'zi-on  (Eng.) 
March,  march  (Aust.)  r. 
Marchena,  mar-che'na  (Sp.) 
Marciano,  mar-cha'no  (It.)  mt. 
Marcigny,  mar-se-nye' (Fr.) 
Marckolsheim,  mar'kblz-him  (Ger.) 
Marcolez,  mar-ko-la'  (Fr.) 
Marecchia,  ma-rek'k8-a  (It.) 
Maree,  Loch,  loCh  ma-re' (Scot.) 
Maremma,  mil-rani'ma  (It.) 
Marengo,  ma-ran'gb  (It.) 
Mareotis,  ma-re-6'tis  (Eg.)  (.         . 
Margarita,  mar-ga-ie'ta  (S.  Am.)  Ml. 
Margate,  mar'gat  or  mar'get  (Eng.) 
Margharita,  niar-ga-re'ta  (Gr.) 
Maria,  Sta,  siin'tii  niii-re'a  (Sp.) 
Manager,  ma-re-a'ger  (Den.) 
Marianna,  ma-re-an'na  (Braz.) 
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Marianne,  ma-re-jin'  ( As. )  iV.7x. 
Maria-Tlieresienstadt,  ma-l  e'a-ta-ra'ze- 

en-stat  (Hnng.) 
Maribo,  m.Vre-bo  (Den.) 
Marie  Ualautc,  ma-re' gii-lont'(W.  Ind.) 

isl. 

Marienbad,  ma-re'en-biid  (Aust) 
.Marirnburg,  ma-re'en-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Maririiwi'nler,  mii-re'en-verd-er(Prus.) 
Mark'statl,  ma-re'fi-stad  (Swe.) 
Marietta,  niil-re-et'ta  (U.  S.) 
Marigliano,  ma-rel-yivno  (It.) 
Marihha,  ma-re'nyii  (Port.) 
Marino,  ma-re'no  (It. ;  Venez.) 
Mariposa,  inar-i-po'sa  (U.  S.) 
Mariquita,  ma-re-ke'ta  (Col.) 
Maritimo,  nitl-re'te-nio  (It.) 
Mnritza,  ma-ret'sii  (Tur.)  r. 
Marlborough,  maiTbu-ru  or  malTju-ru 

(Eng.);  m&iTbu-ru  (U.  S.) 
Marlow,  mar'lo  (Eng.) 
Marmirolo,  mar-me-ro'lo  (It.) 
Marmora,  mar'mo-ra  (Tur.)  sea, 
Marnioutier,  niar-mb-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Maroni,  ma-ro-ne'  (Guiana)  r. 
Maros,  ma'rosh  (Hung.)  r. 
Marostica,  ma-ros'te-ka  (It.) 
Marowyne,  mar-6-wln'  (Guiana)  r. 
Marquesas,  mar-ka'sas  (S.  Pae.  Oc.)  isls. 
Marsala,  niar-sa'la  (Sic.) 
Marseilles,  miir-salz';  French,  Marseille, 

mar-sal'ye  or  mar-sa'ye  (Fr.) 
Martaban,  mar-ta-ban'(Bur.) 
Martigny,  mar-te-nye' (Switz.) 
Martigues,  Les,  la  mar-teg^Fr.) 
Martinique,  mar-te-nek'  (W.  Ind.) 
Marum,  nia'rum  (Neth.) 
Marwar,  mar-war/(Ind.) 
Maryborough,  ma'ri-bu-ru  (Ir.) 
Maryculter,  ma-ri-ku'ter  (Scot.) 
Marylebone,   ma'ri-le-bon ;   popularly 

mart-bun  (Eng.) 

Mas-a-fuera,  ma-sa-fu-e'ra  (S.  Am.)  isl. 
Masbate,  mas-ba'te  (Philip.)  isl. 
Mascali,  mas-ka'le  (It.) 
Mascara,  nias-ka'ra  (Alg.) 
Mascarenhas,  mas-kar-aii'yas 
Mascat,  mus-kat'(Ar.) 
Masone,  ma-so'na  (It.) 
Massachusetts,  mas-sa-chb'sets  (U.  S.) 
Massaciuccoli,  mas-sa-cho'ko-le  (It.) 
Massera,  mas'se-ra  (Arab.)  isl. 
Massillon,  mas'sil-lon  (U.  S.) 
Massowa,  mits-sou'a  (Abyss.) 
Mastenbroek,  mas'ten-brbk  (Neth.) 
Masulipatam,  ma-sb-le-pa-tam'  (Ind.) 
Matamoros,  ma-ta-mo'ros  (Mex.) 

Matanzas,  ma-tan'sas  or  ma-tan'thas 
(Cuba) 

Matapan,  nia-ta-pan'(Gr.) 

Matarieh,  ma-ta-re'e  (EgvJ 

Mataro,  ma-ta'ro  (Sp.) 

Mateo,  San,  san  ma-ta'o  (It.) 

Matera,  ma-ta'ra  (It.) 

Matsmai,  mats'mi  (Jap.) 

Mattawa,  mat'a-wa  (Can.)  r. 

Matnrin,  ma-tb'ren  (Venez.) 

Maubeuge,  md-beuzh'(Fr.) 

Maubourguet,  mp-bbr-ga'  (Fr.) 

Mauduit,  nio-dwe' (Pyrenees)  mt. 

Maul,  mou'e  (Sand.  Isl.)  isl. 

Maule,  ma'u-le  (Chile) 

Maullin,  ma-ul-lyen'  (Chile) 

Maulmain,  moifl'nim  (Bur.) 

Maumee,  ma'me  (U.  S.) 

Mauna  Loa,  mou'na  16'a  (Sand.  Isls.) 

Maura,  Santa,  san'ta  ma'n-ra  (Ion.  Isls. ) 

Mauritius,  ma-rish'us  (Af. )  isl. 

Mavronero,  maf-ro-na'ro  (Or.)  r. 

Mavro-potamos,  maf'ro-pot'a-mos (Or.) 

Maxwelltown,  maks'wel-toun  (Scot.) 

Mayenfeld,  mi'en-felt  (Switz.) 

Mayenne,  ma-yen' (Fr.) 

Mayn  or  Main,  min  (Ger.)  r. 

Maynooth.  ma-n6th'(Ir.) 

Mayo,  ma'6  (Ir.)  ct</;  mi'6  (U.  S.)  r. 

Maypu,  nia-e-po'  (Chile)  r. 

Maysi,  ma-e-se'  (Cuba)  c. 

Mazagan,  ma-za-gan'(Mar.) 

Mazanderan,  ma-zan-da-ran'  (Per.) 

Mazatlan,  ma-sat-lan'(Mex.) 

Ma^zara,  mat-tsa'ra  (Sic.) 

Meaco,  me-a'ko  (Jap.) 

Meanee,  me-a'ne  (Ind.) 

Meams,  mernz  (Scot.) 

Meath,  meth  (Ir.) 

Mechlin,  mech'len  (Bel.) 

Mechoacan,  ma-cho-a-kan'  (Mex  ) 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  mek'leu-borg- 
shva'ren  (Ger.) 

Mecklenburg-  Strelitz,    mek'len-borg- 
stra'lets  (Ger.) 

Medengh,  ma-da'a6h  (Alg.) 

Medellin,  me-IHel'lyen  (Sp. ;  Col.) 


Medesano,  ma-da-sa'no  (It.) 
Medgyes,  med-yesh'  (Transyl.) 
.Medina,  nia-dO'na  (Ar.) 
Medina  de  Kioseco,  me-de'na  de  re-o- 

se'ko(sI, ) 
Medina  Sidouia,  me-de'na  se-do'ne-a 

(Sp.) 
Mediuet-el-Fayoum,     ma-de'nct-el-fa- 

.von]"(Eg.) 

Mcdynsk,  mfi-dnnsk'  (Bus.) 
Meerle,  mar'le  (Bel.) 
Meerut,  me'rut  (Ind.) 
Meganisi,  me-ga-ne'se  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Megara,  meg'a-ra  (Or.) 
Megyer,  me-dyei-'(Hung.) 
Megyes,  me-dyesh  (Hung.) 
Mehaclia,  ma-ha'dc-o  (Hung.) 
M^fhedia,  ma-ha-de'a  (Mar.) 
Meia-ponte,  ma-yii-pon'ta  (Braz.) 
Meidan,  ma'e-dan  (Ar.) 
Meigle,  me'gel  (Scot.) 
Meilhan,  ma-Ion'  (Fr.) 
Meinam,  ma-nam' (East.  Pen.)  r. 
Meiningeu,  min'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Meiringen,  mi'ring-en  (Switz.) 
Mejerdah,  me-jeiAla  (Tunis)  r. 
Mekinez,  ma'ki-nez  (Mar.) 
.Mekong,  ma-kong'  (East.  Pen.)  r. 
Mekran,  mak-ran'  (Beluch.) 
Melada,  ma-la'da  (Adr.  Sea)  int. 
Melakuri,  ma-Ia-ko'ri  (\V.  Af.) 
Melbourne,  mel'bern  (Austral.) 
Meleda,  ma'la-da  (Dalmat.)  isl. 
Melegnano,  ma-la-nya'no  (It.) 
Melencze,  ma-len'tsa  (Hung.) 
Melgaco,  mel-ga'so  (Port.) 
Melikut,  ma'le-kut  (Hung.) 
Melila,  ma-le'la(Mar.) 
Melinda,  ma-len'da  (E.  Af.) 
Mellingen,  melling-en  (Switz.) 
Melloncharles  (merion-char-elz  (Scot.) 
Melrose,  mel'roz  (Scot.) 
Melton  -  Mowbray,     mel  -  ton  -  mo '  bra 

(Eng.) 

Membrio,  mem'bre-6  (Sp.) 
Memmingen,  mam'ming-en  (Ger.) 
Memphremagog,     mem  -  f re  -  ma '  gog 

Menado,  ma-na'do  (Celebes) 
Menai  Strait,  men'i  strat  (Wales) 
Menam,  ma-nam'  (East.  Pen.)  r. 
Menan,    Great   and  Little,    me  -  nan' 

(U.  S.)i»h. 

Menangkabu,ma-nang1ia-b6(Sumatra) 
Menbrilla,  men-brel'lya  (Sp.) 
Mendavia,  man-da've-a  (Sp.) 
Menderes,  men'de-res  (As.  Mi.)  r. 
Mendocino,  men-do-se'no  (N.  Am.)  c. 
Mendota,  men-do'ta  (U.  S.) 
Mendoza,    men-do'sa    or   men-do'tha 

(S.  Am.) 

Mendrisio,  man-dre'se-6  (Switz.) 
Menehoud,  Sainte,  sant  ma-no' (Fr.) 
Menmuir,  men-myor'  (Scot.) 
Mennomonie,   Menomiuee,  me-nom'i- 

ne  (U.  S.) 

Menona,  me-no'na  (U.  S.)  I. 
Menouf,  me-noP  (Eg.) 
Menstrie,  men'stri  ^Scot.) 
Mentone,  men-to'na  (It.) 
Mentrida,  man-tre'THft  (Sp.) 
Menzaleh,  men-za'le  (Eg.)  (. 
Mequinenza,  me-ke-nen'tha  (Sp.) 
Mequinez,  ma'ki-nez  (Mar.) 
Merapi,  ma-ra'pe  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Merate,  ma-ra'ta  (It.) 
Mercara,  mer-ka'ra(Ind.) 
Mercedario,  Cerro  de,  serto  de  mer- 

se-da're-6  (S.  Am.)?n«. 
Mer  de  Glace,  mar  dc  glas  (Switz.) 
Mergui,  mer-ge'  (Bur.) 
Merida,  mert-THa  (Sp. ;  Sp.  Amer.) 
Meriden,  mert-den  (U.  S.) 
Merioneth,  me-re-on'eth  (Wales) 
Merischwanden,      ma  -  re  -  shvan '  den 

(Switz.) 

Mermentau,  mer-men-to'  (U.  S.) 
Meroe,  ma'ro-a  (Af.) 
Merseburg,  marze-borg  (Prus.) 
Mersey,  mer'zi  (Eng.)  r. 
Merthyr-Tydvil,      mer-ther-tid'vil ; 

Welsh     pron.     mer-ther-tud'vil 

(Wales) 

Mertola,  mar-to'la  (Port.) 
Merwede,  De,  de  merVe-de  (Neth.) 
Merz-el-Kebir,  marz-el-ke-ber'  (Alg.) 
Mesagna,  ma-sa'nya  (It.) 
Meschede,  ma'she-de  (Prus.) 
Meseritz,  ma-ze-rets'  (Prus.) 
Meshid,  mesh'id  (Per.) 
Mesquitella,  mes-ki-tel'la  (Port.) 
Messaria,  mes-sa-re'a  (Cyprus) 
Messina,  mas-se'na  (It.) 
Mestchowsk,  mest-chofsk'  (Rus.) 


Mesurado,  mfi-sb-ra'do  (W.  Af.)  c. 

Metapa,  me-ta'pa  (Cent.  Am.) 

Metijah,  me-te'ja  (Alu. ) 

-Mftzingen,  niets'ing-eii  (Ger.) 

Metldoii.  niLMi-dch'  (Fr.) 

Meun-sur-Loire,  mi'Iifi-snr-lwar'  (Fr.) 

Meursault,  nieur-so'  (Fr.) 

Mewar,  ma-war'  (Ind.) 

Mewe,  ma'va  (Prus.) 

Mexico,  meks'i-ko;  Span.  pron.  me'che- 
ko(N.  Am.) 

Meyenfeld,  mi'en-felt  (Switz.) 

Meyringen.  mi'ring-en  (Switz.) 

Mezenc,  nia-zofr  (Fr.)  ?/i(. 

Mezieres,  ma-ze-ar'  (Fr.) 

Mezb,  ma'zeli  (Hung.) 

Mezzolombardo,     med-di8-16m-bfir'dS 
(Aust.) 

Mglin,  mglen  (Rus.) 

Miajadas,  nie-a-cha'Tniis  (Sp.) 

Miako,  me-a'ko  (Jap.) 

Miami,  mi-am'i  (U.  S.) 

Miava,  me-ov'o  (Hung.) 

Michigan,  mish'i-gan '(U.  S.) 

Micbilimackinac,       niish-i-li-niak'i-na 
(.V.  Am.)s(r. 

Michipicoten,    mish-i-pi-ko'tcn    (N. 
Am.)  r. 

Michoacan.  me-cho-H-kim'  (Jlex.) 

Middlesborough,  mid'delz-bu-ru  (Eng  ) 

Midwolde,  mid-vol'de  (Xetli.) 

Miguel,  San,  siln  me-Ber(Col.)p. 

Miguelturra,  me-gel-toi-'ra  (Sp.) 

Mihaly,  me-haly'  (Hung.) 

Mijas,  me-chas'  (Sp.) 

Mijdrecht,  mid'reeht  (Xeth.) 

Mikliailow.  me-chi-lof  (Rus.) 

Miklos,  me-kl6sh'(HuiiL'.) 

Milah,  mS'lii  (Alg.) 

Milan,  mil'an  (Anglicized  form  of  Ital. 
Milauo) 

Milano,  niWa'nf  (It.) 

Milianah,  nie-15-a'na  (Alg.) 

Militiir  -  Grenze,     me-le  -  tar'gren  •  tse 

(Aust,) 

Milledgeville,  mil'lej-vil  (U.  s.) 
Millesimo,  mel-la'se-m6  (It.) 
Milnathort,  mil'na-thort  (Scot.) 
Milngavie,  mil-gi'  (Scot.) 
Milnthorpe,  mil'thorp  (Eng.) 
Milorado,  mS-lo-ra'do  (Rus.) 
Milwaukee,  mil-wa'ke  (U.  8.) 
Minahassa,  me-na-has'sa  (Celebes) 
Minas-Geraes,  me-nas-zhe-ra'es  (Braz.) 
Mincio,  men'chG  (It.)  r. 
Mindanao,  men-da-na'6  (Philip.)  igl. 
Mindoro,  men-do'ro  (Philip.)  isl. 
Mineo,  me-na'6  (Sic.) 
Mingrelia,  min-gre'le-a  (Rus.) 
Minho,  me'nyo  (Port.) 
Miniato,  San,  san  me-ne-a'to  (It.) 
Minnesota,  min-ne-so'ta  (U.  S.) 
Minorca,  me-nor'ka  (Sp.)  isl. 
Miolo,  me-eu'leil  (Rus.)  isls. 
Miosen,  me-eu'zen  (Nor.)  isl. 
Mious,  me-ous'  (Rus.)  r. 
Miquelon,  mik'e-lon;  Fr.  prou.  me-ka- 

16ft'  (X.  Am.)  isls. 

Miramichi,  mir-a-mi-she'  (N.  Bruns.) 
Mirandola,  me-ran'do-la  (It.) 
Mirebalais,  mer-ba-la'  (Fr. ;  Hayti) 
Mirebeau,  me-re-bo'  (Fr.) 
Mirecourt,  me-re-kbr'  (Fr.) 
Mirim,  me-reh'  (Braz.)  I. 
Miropolie,  me-ro-po'le-a  (Rus.) 
Mirzapore,  mer-za-por1  (Ind.) 
Miseno,  me-sa'no  (It.)  c. 
Misiones,  me-se-6'nes  (S.  Am.) 
Miskolcz,  mish-kolts'  (Hung.) 
Misselemieh,  mSs-sa-la-nie'e  (Xubia) 
Mississippi,  mis-sis-sip'pi  (U.  S.) 
Missolonghi,  mis-s6-Iong'g5  (Gr.) 
Missouri,  mis-sb'ri  (U.  S.) 
Mistassiuny,  mis-tas-sin'ni  (Can.)  (. 
Mitchelstown,  mich'elz-toun  (Ir.) 
Mitla,  mct'la  (Mex.) 
Mitrovicz,  me'tro-vets(Aust.) 
Mittenwalde,  met-ten-val'de  (Prus.) 
Mittweida,  met-vi'da(Ger.) 
Mitylene,  mi-ti-lE'ne  (Tur.)  isl. 
Mixtecapan,  miks-ta-kit-pau'  (Mex.) 
Mobile,  mo-bel'  (U.  S.) 
Mocha,   mok'a:  Arab.    pron.    moch'a 

(Ar.) 

Modena,  mod'e-na  (It.) 
Modica,  mod'6-ka  (Sic.) 
Modigliana,  mo-de-lya'na  (It.) 
Mben,  meti'en  (Den.)  isl. 
Moms,  me'ris  (Eg.)  /. 
Moero,  mo-e'r6;  almost  mwS'rd  (Af.)/. 
Mogador,  mo-gii-doi-'  (Af.) 
Mogaung,  mo-aang'  (Bur.) 
Mogente,  m8-6hen'te  (Sp.) 
Moghilev,  mo-che-lef  (Rus.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g,  go; 
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Mogi  -  (las  -  Cruzes,    mo-zhe-das-krb'zas 
(Brta.) 

Mogureli,  mo-go-ra'lu  (Tur.) 

.Mohai-s,  ino-hadr  (Hui)K.) 

M'llKiimntjrah.  nio-li;im'er-a  (Per.) 

Mohawk,  m.Vli:ik(U.  S.) 

.Moliik-v,  mo-he-lef  (Bus.) 

Moidart,  moiMiirt  (Scot.) 

Moifetta,  m6-i>fat'ta  (It.) 

Moissac,  mwa-sak'  (Fr.) 

Mojacar,  mo-cha-kitr'  (Sp.) 

Mojnda,   Sierra,  se-er'ra  mo-cha'TH& 
(Hex.) 

Mojaisk,  mo-zha'isk  (Rus.) 

Moj'os,  mo'chos  (S.  Am.)  tr. 

Mokhansk,  mo-oh&nik'  (Rus.) 

Moldova,  mol-do'vo  (Hung. ) 

Molesson,  mo-les-soh'  (Switz.)  mt. 

Molina,  md-le'na  (Sp.) 

Mollendo,  mol-yen'do  (Peru) 

Molokai,  mo-lo-ki' (Sand.  Isls.) 

Molokini,  mo-lo-ke'ne  (Sand.  Isls.) 

Molsheim,  molzliim  (Ger.) 

Moluccas,  mo-luk'kaz  (As.) 

Moluche,  mo-lo'che  (S.  Am.)  tr. 

Morabas,  mom-bas'  (E.  Af.) 

Mompox,  mom'poks  (Col. ) 

Monaco,  mon'a-ko  (It.) 

Monadnouk,  mo-nad'nok  (U.S.)  mt. 

Monaghan,  mon'a-chan  (Ir.) 

Monagh  Lea,  mo'nach  la  (Ir.)  mts. 

Mona  Vallagh,  mo'ua  val'lach  (Ir.)  mt. 

Monastereven,  mon-as-ter-ev'en  (Ir.) 

Monasterio,  mo-nas-ta'rC-a  (Sp.) 

Monastir,  mo-niis-teY  (Tur.) 

llonbelliard,  moh-bal-le-ar'  (Fr.) 

Moncalieri,  mon-ka-16-a'rS  (It.) 

Moncao,  mon-souh'  (Port.) 

Mbnch,  metin6h  (Switz.)  mt. 

Monchabo,  mon-cha-b6'  (Bur.) 

Monchique,  mon-chSTia  (Port.)  mts. 

Moneuq,  moh-kak'  (Fr.) 
Mondania,  mon-da'ne-a  (Tur.) 
Mondego,  mon-da'go  (Port.) 
Mondejar,  mon-de-<!har'  (Sp.) 
Mondonedo,  mon-do-nye'THo  (Sp.) 
Mondovi,  mon'd6-v5  (It.) 
Monghir,  mon-ger'  (Ind.) 
Mongolia,  mon-go'ls-a  (As.) 
Monifieth,  mon-i-feth'  (Scot.) 
Moniquira,  mon-i-ke'ra  (Col.) 
Monjos,  Los,  los  mon-chos' (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 

ists. 

Monmouth.  mon'muth  (Eng.) 
Monnickendam,      mon'uik-ken-dam 

(Neth.) 

Monomoezi,  mo-no-mo-a'ze  (E.  Af.) 
Monomotapa,  mo-no-m5-ta'pa  (E.  Af.) 
Monongahela,  mo-non'ga-h8"la  (U.S.)r. 
Monopoli,  mo-nop'o-18  (It.) 
Monostorszeg,  m6-n6sh-t5r/seg  (Hung.) 
Monovar,  mo-no-var'(Sp.) 
Monquhitter,  mon-hwit'ter  (Scot.) 
Monreal,  mon-re-al'  (Sp.) 
Monreale,  nion-ra-ala  (It.) 
Monrovia,  mon-ro've-a  (\V.  Af.) 
Monserrat,  inon-ser-rat'(Sp.) 
Moutabaur,  mon-ta-bour' (Ger. ) 
Montaf  unerthal,    raon  -  ta  -  fb '  uer  -  till 

(Aust.) 

Montagnac,  mon-ta-nyak'  (Fr.) 
Montagnana,  mon-ta-nya'na  (It.) 
Montaigu,  moii-ta-ga'  (Fr.) 
Montalban,  mon-tal-ban'  (Sp.) 
Montalcino,  mon-tal-che'no  (It.) 
Montalegre,  mon-ta-le'gre  (Sp.) 
Montalvao,  mon-tiil-voun'  (Port.) 
Montana,  mon-ta'na  (U.  S.) 
Montanches,  mon-tan-ches'  (Sp.) 
Hontauban,  mon-to-boh'  (Fr.) 
Montbard,  mon-bar1  (Fr.) 
Montbelliard,  mon-bel-le-ar'  (ST.) 
Montblanch,  niont-blanch'  (Sp.) 
Montcalm,  mont-kam'  (Can.;  U.  S.) 
Montdidier,  moh-de-de-a'  (Fr.) 
Montechiaro,  mon-ta-ke-a'ro  (It.) 
Monte-Christi,  mon-ta-kres'te  (Hayti) 
Montefiascone,  mon-ta-fe-as-ko'na  (It.) 
Montefrio,  mon-ta-fre'o  (Sp.) 
Montego  Bay,  mon-te'go  ba(\V.  Ind) 
Monteith,  mon-teth'  (Scot.) 
Monteleone,  mon-ta-la-6'na  (It.) 
MontfSlimart,  mon-ta-le-mar'  (Fr.) 
Montellano,  mon-tel-lya'np  (Sp.) 
Montemolin,  mon-te-mo-len'  (Sp.) 
Montenegro,  mon-ta-na'gro  (Tur.) 
Montepulciano,  mon-ta-pbl-cha'no  (It ) 
Monterey,  mon-te-ra'  (U.  S.);  mon-te- 

ra'e  (Mex.) 

Montevarchi,  mon-ta-varTie  (It.) 
Montevideo,  mon-ta-ve'de-6  (S.  Am.) 
Montferrat,  niont-far-rat'(It.) 
Montgomery,  mont-gum'e-ri  (Wales; 
U.  S.) 


Monthei,  mod-ta' (Switz.) 
Muntiglio,  mon-to'lyo  (It  ) 
Moutijo,  mon-te'cho  (Sp. ) 
Montjoie,  mon-zhwa'  (i'l'us.) 
Montlucon,  mofi-lu-sofi'  (Fr.) 
Mont  Marault,  mon  luii-ro'  (Fr.) 
Montme"dy,  moh-ma-de'  (Fr.) 
Montm^lian,  mont-ma-le-ou'  (Fr.) 
Montmorency,  mqn-nio-rou-se'  (Fr.); 

mont-mo-ren'si  (Can.) 
Montoro,  nion-to'ro  (Sp.) 
Montpelier,  mont-p*l'yel  (II.  S.) 
Montpellier,  mon-pal-Ie-a'  (Fr  ) 
Montreal,  mon-tre-al'  (Can.) 
Montrejeau,  mon-tr-zho'  (Kr. ) 
Montreuil,  moh-treli-e'ye  (Fr.) 
Montreux,  moh-tivti'  (Switz.) 
Montrose,  mon-troz'  (Scot.) 
Montserrat,  mont-se-rat' (\V.  Ind.)  isl. 
Monzie,  mo-ne'  (Scot.) 
Monzievaird,  mon-i-vard'  (Scot.) 
Moordrecht,  mor'drecht  (Neth.) 
Moorshedabad,  mor-she-dii-bad'  (Ind.) 
Moquegua,  mo-ke'gwa  (Peru) 
Moradabad,  mo-ra-dii-bail'  (Ind.) 
Moraleja,  mo-rii-le'Cliit  (Sp.) 
Morant,  mo-rant'  (W.  Ind.) 
Moral,  mo-rii'  (Switz.) 
Morava,  mo-rii'viv  (Aust. ;  Servia)  re. 
Moravia,  mb-ra'vi-ii  (Aust.) 
Moray,  murt  (Scot.) 
Morbegno,  nior-ba'nyo  (It.) 
Morbeya,  rnor-ba'yii  (Mar.)  r. 
Morbihan,  mor-be-on'  (Fr.)  dep. 
Morea,  mo-re'a  (Or.) 
Morecambe,  moi-Ttam  (Eng.) 
Morelia,  mo-re'le-a  (Mex.) 


Morella,  mo-rel'lya(Sp.) 
Morelos,  mo-rel'os  (Mex. 


Morena,  Sierra,  se-er'ra  mo-re'na(Sp.) 
Moresby,  Port,  port  morz'bi  (N.  Guin.) 
Moretta,  mo-rat'ta  (It.) 
Morez,  ma-ra'(Fr.) 
Morgarten,  mbr-gar'ten  (Switz.) 
Merges,  niorzh  (Switz.) 
Morlaix,  mor-la' (Fr.) 
Morpeth,  moi-'peth  (Eng.) 
Mortagne,  mor-til'nye  (Fr.) 
Mortara,  mor-ta'rii  (It.) 
Mosambique,  mo-zUm-bek'  (E.  Af.) 
Mosciska,  mos-tses'kii  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Moskva  or  Moskwa,  mosk-va'  (Rus.)  r. 
Mosquitia,  mos-ke'te-a  (Cent.  Am.) 
Mossamba,  mos-sam'ba  (Af.)  mts. 
Mossamedes,  mos-sii-ma'des  (S.  Af.) 
Mossgiel,  mos-geT  (Scot.) 
Mossocz,  mosh'shots(Hung.) 
Mostaganem,  mos-ta-ga-nem'  (Alg.) 
Mostar,  mos-tar'  (Herzeg.) 
Mosul,  mo'sul  (As.  Tur.) 
Motagua,  mo-ta'gwa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Motala,  nio-ta'la  (Swe.) 
Moukden,  mok-den'  (Ch.) 
Moulins,  mb-lan'(Fr.) 
Moulmain,  moul-miu'  (Bur.) 
Moultan,  mol-tan'(Ind.) 


Mourao,  mo-u-roun'  (Port.) 
Mourzouk,  mbr-zok'  (N.  Af.) 
Moutiers,  mb-te-a'  (Fr.) 


Moville,  mo-vil'  (Ir.) 
Moxos,  mo'chos  (S.  Am.)  tr. 
Mozambique,  mb-zam-bek'  (Af.) 
Mpongwe,  mpongVa  (W.  Af.)  tr. 
Mpwapwa,  mpwa'pwa  (E.  Af.) 
Mstislawl,  mstes'lavl  (Rus.) 
Muchamiel,  mo-cha-me-el'  (Sp.) 
Mudgee,  mud'je  (Austral.) 
Miihlberg,  mulTwrg  (Ger.) 
Muhlenbach,  mulVn-bach  (Aust.) 
Miihlhausen,  mul'houz-en  (Ger.) 
Muiden,  moi'den  (Neth.) 
Muilrea  or  Mulrea,  mwel-ra',  mul-ra' 

Muirkirk,  mybr'kerk  (Scot.) 
Mulahacem,  Cumbre  de,  kbm'bre  de 

mb-la-a-them'  (Sp. ;  S.  Am.) 
Mulhacen,  mol-ii-then'  (Sp.) 
Mullingar,  mul-lin-gar'  (Ir.) 
Multan,  mbl-tan'  (Ind.) 
Multedo,  mbl-ta'do  (It.) 
Munchen,  muu'chen  (Ger.) 
Munchengratz,  mfln'chen-grats  (Aust.) 
Mundaca,  mbn-da'ka  (Sp.) 
Mundelsheim,  mun'dclz-hlm  (Ger.) 
Muneepoor,  mu-ne-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Munich   (English   name   of   German 

Munchen),  myp'nik  (Ger.) 
Miinsingen,  niOii'zing-en  (Switz.) 
Munkacs,  mbn'kach  (Hung.) 
Miinster,  mnn'ster  (Ger.) 
Munster,  mun'ster  (Ir. ) 
Muusterberg,  mun'ster-berg  (Pras.) 
Muonio,  mo-6'ne-6  (Rus.  and  Swe.)  r. 
Muotta,  inu-ot'ta  (Switz.) 


Murano,  mb-r;t'no  (It.) 

Murat,  mu-ra'(Fr.) 

Muravera,  mb-ra-va'ra  (It.) 

Murcia,  mui-'shi-a;  S]);ai.  pron.  mbr'- 
the-a(Sp.) 

MurfreesboroiiKli,nn''i--frez'bu-ru(U.S.) 

Murghab,  mbr-gitb'  (As.)  /•. 

Murrumbidgee,  mur'ruiu-bid'je  (Aus- 
tral.) r. 

Murviedro,  mbr-ve-e'Tllro  (Sp.) 

Muscat,  mus-kat' (Ar. ) 

Mushskh,  nui-shak'  (E.  Af.)  isl. 

Mu^ki-gun,  inus-kt-'gcn  (U.  S.) 

Muskingum,  mus-king'gum  (U.  S.) 

Mussendom,  mus's«n-(lom  (Ar.)  c. 

Mussomelio,  mbs-so-nia'le-b  (It.) 

Mustung,  miis-tung'  (Bi-luch.) 

Muta  Nzige,  mb'ta  nze'ge  (Af.)  I. 

Muttra,  mut'tra  (Ar.) 

Muy,  Le,  le  mw«'(Fr.) 

Muzo,  mb'so  (Col.) 

Mwutan  Kzige,  mwb'tan  nze'ge  (Af.)  (. 

Myconi,  mik'6-ne  (Gr.)  ul. 

Mylau,  mS'lou  (Ger.) 

Mysore,  mi-sor  (Ind.) 


N. 


Naaldwijk,  nald'vik  (Neth.) 
Naas,  nas,  locally  na'as  (Ir.) 
Nab,  nab  (Ger.)  r. 
Nablous,  na-blbs'(Syr.) 
Nachar,  na-cliar' (Ind.) 
Nachitcheyan,  na-chst'cha-van  (Rus.) 
Kachod,  na'chbd  (Bohem.) 
Nacogdoches,  nii-ko-do'chiz  (U.  S.) 
Nagara,  na-ga'ra  (Tur. ;  Borneo) 
Nagasaki,  na-ga-sa'kS  (Jap.) 
Nagy  Banya,  nodzh  bon'yo  (Hung.) 
Nagy  Maros,  uodzh  mo-rosh'  (Hung.) 
Nagy  Varad,  nodzh  va'rod  (Hung.) 
Nahant,  na-hant'  (U.  S.) 
Nahe,  na'e  (Ger.)  r. 
Najera,  na-che'ra  (Sp.) 
Namaqualand,  na-mit'kwa-land  (Af.) 
Nameszto,  no-mes'to  (Hung.) 
Namur,  na-mflr'(Bel.) 
Nanaimo,  na-ni'mo  (Vane.  Isl.) 
Nanas,  no-nosh'  (Hung.) 
Nancy,  non-se'  (Fr.) 
Nangasaki,  nan-ga-sii'ke  (Jap.) 
Nanking,  nan-king'  (China) 
Nansemond,  nan'se-mond  (U.  S.) 
Nantes,  nont(Fr.) 
Nantua,  non-tu-a'  (Fr.) 
Nantucket,  nan-tuk'et  (U.  S.) 

Nantwich,  nant'wichornau'tich(Eng-) 

Napoli  (Naples),  na'po-16  (It.) 

Napoli  di  Malvasia,  na'po-18  de  mal-va- 
se'a  (Gr.) 

Napoli  di  Romania,  na'po-le  d8  ro-nia- 
nf'a  (Or.) 

Naranjos,  nii-ran-6h6s' (Cent.  Am.) Kit. 

Narbada,  nur-bud'a  (Ind.)  r. 

Narcondam,  nar-kon-dam'  (Ind.)  isl. 

Narenta,  na-ren'ta  (Aust.)  r. 

Narowa,  na-ro'va  (Rus.)  r. 

Narraganset,  nar-ra-gan'set  (U.  S.) 

Narraingungc,  nar-ra-in-gunj'  (Ind.) 

Naseby,  naz'bi  (Eng.) 

Nashua,  nash'u-a  (U.  S.) 

Nassau,  nas'sou  (Ger.) 

Natal,  na-tiil'  (E.  Af.) 

Natauchta,  na-touch'ta  (Tur.)  r. 

Natchez,  nach'iz  (U.  S.) 

Natchitoches,  nak'i-tosh  (U.  S.) 

Natunas,  na-tb'nas  (China)  isli. 

Naugatuck,  ua'ga-tuk  (U.  S.) 

Naumburg,  noum'bbrg  (Prus.) 

Naundoorbar,  nan-dbr-bar7  (Ind.) 

Nauplia,  na'ple-a  (Gr.) 

Nauta,  na'uta  (Ecuad.) 

Nauvoo,  na-vb'(U.  S.) 

Nava-del-Rey,  nii-va-del-re'e  (Sp.) 

Navahermosa,  na-va-er-mo'sa  (Sp.) 

Navahoa,  na-va-6'a  (Mex.) 

Naval,  na-val'(Sp.) 

Navalcarnero,  nii-val-kar-ne'ro  (Sp.) 

Navalmoral,  na-val-mo-ral'  (Sp.) 

Navalrerski,  na-val-raiyski  (Rus.)/(. 

Navan,  na-van'(Ir.) 

Navarino,  na-va-re'no  (Gr.) 

Navarre,  na-var'ra(Pen.) 

Navasota,  na-va-so'tii  (Mex.)  r. 

Naxia,  naks'e-a  (Mex.) 

Nazaire,  St.,  sad  na-zar'(Fr.) 

Neagh,  Lough,  Io6h  ua;  locally,  na'aCn 
(Ir.) 

Neath,  neth  (Wales) 

Nebraska,  ne-braa'ka  (U.  S.) 


i,job;       y,  yes; 


TH,  *Aen;  th,  (Ain;       zh,  azure.          French,  vue,  bflt;       ble^,  ne'uf ;       n,  on.          German,  ch,  nacM. 


res 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Heches,  ncch'iz  (r.  s.) 
Neckalofa,  nek-ka  16'1'a  (s.  Pac.) 
Nwkar-Qemund,        nek-kar-Ke-niund' 

(Ger.) 

Nfk'iies,  na'de-nas  (Xor.) 
NVflerbrakel,  na-der-bra'kel  (Bel.) 
Xei-niutcll,  lie  much'  (Ind. ) 
NcfU'nbacli,  nef'ten-bach  (Switz.) 
Negapatem,  na-^a-i'a-tam'  (Ind.) 
Negombo,  ne-gom'bo  (Ceylon) 
Negrais,  ne-gris' (Bur.) 
Negrepi'Iisse,  na-gr-pe-les'  (Fr.) 
Negro,  Rio,  re'6  na'gro  (8.  Am.)  r. 
Nehavend,  na-lia'vend  (Pers.) 
Neheim,  na'liim  (Prus.) 
Nehrung,  na'rbnt;  (Prus.) 
Neidenburg,  ni'den-borg  (Prus  ) 
Neilgherries,  nel-ge'riz  (Ind.) 
Neil.-iton,  ueTstfn  (Scot.) 
N'eirai,  ni'ra-e  (S.  Pac.)  .W. 
Neirone,  na-e-ro'na  (It. ) 
Neisse,  nis'se  (Prus.) 
Nejd,  nejd(Ar.) 
Nejiu,  ne-zhen'(Rus.) 
Nemaha,  ne'ma-ha(l"  S. ) 
Nemethi,  na-imVte  (Aust.) 
Nemoilrs,  na-iuor' (Fr.) 
Nenagh,  ne'na;  locally,  ne'uach  (Ir.) 
Nene,  nen(Eng.)  r. 
Neots,  St. ,  sant,  colloquially  slut  ne'ots 

(Eng.) 

Nepaul,  lie-pal'  (Ind.) 
Nepean,  ne-pe'an  (S.  Pac.)  id. 

Nephin,  nef  in  (Ir.)  mt. 

Nepissing,  nep'is-iug(Can.) 

Nepomuck,  na'po-mok  (Bohem.) 

Nescopeck,  nes'ko-pek  (U.  S.) 

Neshaminy,  ne-sham'i-ni  (U.  S.) 

Nestved,  nast'vaTH  (Den.) 

Nesvij,  nas'vezh  (Rus.) 

Nether  Stowey,  neTH'er  sto'i  (Eng.) 

Netolitz,  na'to-lets  (Bohem.) 

Nettstal,  nets'tal  (Switz.) 

Nettuno,  nat-to'no  (It) 

Neuberg,  noi'berg(Ger) 

Neuchatel,  nini-sha-tel'  (Switz.) 

Neudamm,  noi'dam  (Prus.) 

Neudorf,  noi'dorf  (Ger.) 

Neuenburg,  noi'en-borg  (Ger. ;  Switz.) 

Neufchateau,  ne'u-sha-to' (Fr. ;  Bel.) 

Neufchatel,  nevu-sha-ter  (Switz.) 

Neugedein,  uoi'ge-din  (Bohem.) 

Neuhausel,  noi'hauz-el  (Hunt;.) 

Neuilly-sur-Seine,  neti-e-lye'sUr-san"  or 
neti-e-ye'sQr-sau"  (Fr.) 

Neukirch,  noi'kerch  (Switz.) 

Keupaka,  noi-pa'ka  (Bohem.) 

NeusiUz,  noi'salts  (Prus.) 

Neuse,  nyus  (U.  S.) 

Neu-Shebr,  na'o-shar  (As.  HI.) 

Neusiedl,  uoi-zedl' (Aust.) 

Neuaiedler  See,  noi-zed'ler  za  (Hung.)  (. 

Neustadt,  noi'stat  (Ger. :  Prua. ;  Aust.) 

Neu-Strelitz,  noi'stra-lets  (Ger.) 

Neutitschein,  noi-tet'sbin  (Auat.) 

Neuwedel,  noi'va-del  (Prus.) 

Neuwied,  noi'ved  (Prus.) 

Neva,  nya'va  (Rus.)  r. 

Nevada,  Sierra,  se-erta  ne-va"THa  (Sp. ) 

Nevada  y  Motilones,  ne-va'THa  e  mot- 
i-16'nes  (Col ) 

Neville,  ne-vel'lye  (Slex.) 

Nevis,  ne'vis  (W.  Ind.)  U. 

Newark,  nyd'iirk  (Eng. ;  U.  3.) 

Newbigging,  nyo'big-ing  (Scot.) 

Newbridge,  nyo'brij  (Wales) 

New  Brunswick,  nyo-brunz'wik  (Can.) 

Newburgh,  nyo'bu-ru  (Scot.) 

Newbury,  nyo'be-ri  (Eng.) 

Newcastle,  nyo'kas-el  (Eng.) 

Newent,  nyo'ent  (Eng.) 

Newfoundland,    nyu-foundland,   Am. 
pronun.  nyo-found-land'  (N.  Am.) 

New  Granada,  nyo  gra-na'da  (S.  Am.) 

New  Orleans,  nyo  oi'le-anz  (U.  S.) 

Newry,  nyb'ri(Ir.) 

Nexel,  nek'sel  (Den.)  ial. 

Nexoe,  nek'se"u-e  (Den.) 

Ngami,  nga'me  (S.  At)  I. 

Nganhoei,  ngan-ho-a'e;  almost  ngan- 
hwa'  (China) 

Niagara,  ni-ag'a-ra  (Can  ) 

Niam-Niam,  ne-am'ne-am"(Af.)  In. 

Nias,  ne-as'  (Ind.  Ocean)  M. 

Nicaragua,  ne-ka-ra'gwa  (N.  Am.) 

Njce,  nes  (It.) 

Nicobar,  nik-o-bar"  (As.)  wls. 

Nicolaiev,  ne-ko-H'yef  (Rus.)  ft. 

Nicolas,  St.,  san  ne-ko-la'  (Bel.) 

Nicolosi,  ne-ko-16'se  (It.) 

Nicomedia,  ne-ko-ma'de-a  (As.  Mi.) 

Nicopoli,  ne-ko'po-le  (Tur.) 

Nicosia,  ne-ko-se'a  (Sic. ;  Cyprus) 

Nicoya,  ne-ko'ya  (Hex.)  g. 


Niederbaiern,  nc-der-bi'erii  (Ger.) 
Nk-iiKtll,  liya'inen  (Rus.)  ;•. 
NieilK.van.  nyeng-yan'  (Bur.) 
Nieuwendam,  uyeli'ven-ilam  (Ni-tli.) 
Nlenweveld,  nyi-fi've-velt  (Cape  Col.) 
>'ievi'c.  ne-fivi-'  (Fr. )  i!>'/> 
Nigdeli,  neg'de  (I'm'.) 
Niger,  nl'jer  (At)  r. 
Niigata,  ne-e-i;ii'ta  (Jap.) 
Niihau,  iie-e-liou' (SiUldw.  Isl.) 
Nijar,  ne-Ohiir' (Sp.) 
Nijebaske,  ni-e-bas'ke  (Neth.) 
Nijkerk,  ui'kerk  (Neth.) 
Nijmegen,  ni'ina-gen  (Neth.) 
Nijnei-Lomov,  nizli-ni-16-innv'  (Eus.) 
Nijnei-Novgorod,  uizh-iii-nov'go-rod 

(Rus.) 

Nikita,  ne-ke'ta  (Rus.) 
Nikolai,  ne'ko-li  (Prus.) 
Nikolsburg,  ue'kols-borg  (Aust.) 
Nikolskaia,  ne-kol-ski'yii  (Rus.) 
Nikopol,  iie'ko-pol  (Tur.) 
Nilgherry,  nil-ge'ri  (Ind.)  int. 
Nimar,  nG-mar'(Ind.) 
Nimptscll,  nempch  (Prus.) 
Nimwegen,  nim-va'gen  (Xtth.) 
Ning-Hia,  ning-hya'  (China) 
Ninose,  ne-no'sa  (Jap.) 
Ninove,  ne-no'va  (Bel.) 
Niort,  ne-or'  (Fr. ) 
Niphon,  ne-fon'  (Jap.) 
Nipissing,  nip'is-ing  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Nishapoor,  ne-sha-poV (Pels.) 
Nismes,  nem  (Fr.) 
Nitcheguon,  nich'e-gwon  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Nitherohi,  ne-te-ro'e  (Braz.) 
Nivelles,  ne-vel'(Bel.) 
Nivernais,  ne-var-na'  (Fr.) 
Nixdorf,  neks'dorf  (Bohem.) 
Niza,  ne'zii  (Port.) 
Nizam,  ne-zam'  (Ind.) 
Nizza,  net'sa  (It.) 
Njurunda,  nyo-ron'da  (Sne.) 
Noakote,  no-ii-ko'te  (Nepaul.) 
Noale,  no-a'la  (It.) 
Noalejo,  no-a-le'cho  (Sp.) 
Nocera,  no-cha'rii  (It.) 
Noceto,  no-che'to  (Sp.) 
Nodwengu,  nod-weng'gu  (S.  Af.) 
Nogent,  uo-zhon'  (Fr.) 
Noguera,  no-ge'ra  (Sp.)  r. 
Nohcacab,  no-kii-kab'  (Mex.) 
Noirmont,  nwar-mon'  (Switz.) 
Noirmoutiers,  nwar-mo-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Nontron,  non-troh'  (Fr.) 
Noordbroek,  nordTirbk  (Neth.) 
Noordwijkerhout,     nord'vi-ker-hout 

(Neth.) 

Norcia,  northa  (It.) 
Nord,  nor  (Fr.)  dep. 
Norderney,  nor'der-ni  (Ger.) 
Norderoog.  noKder-ocn  (Neth.)  ial. 
Nordkyn,  noi-'kun  (Nor.)  c. 
Nordlingen,  neTird'Hng-en  (Ger.) 
Nordmalinge,  nor-mii'ling-a  (Nor.) 
Nordstrand,  nor'striiu  (Den.)  wi. 
Nore,  nor  (Eng.) 
Norfolk,  nortok  (Ens.) 
Norridgewock,  nort-ij-wok  (U.  S.) 
Norrkoping,  nor-clietip-ing  (Swe.) 
Norrska  Fiellen,  nors'ka  fe-el'len  (Nor.) 
Norrtelge,  nor-tal'ya  (Swe.) 
Nort,  nor  (Fr.) 

Northallerton,  north-al'ler-ton  (Eng.) 
Northampton,  north-amp'ton  (Eng.) 
Northeim,  nort'him  (Ger.) 
Northumberland,     nor-thum'ber-land 

(Eng) 

Northwich,  north'wich  (Eng.) 
Norwich,  nortch  (Eng. );  noi'ich  or  noi-'- 

wich  (U.  S.) 

Nossibe,  nos-si-ba' (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Notaro,  no-ta'ro  (It.) 
Notteroe,  not'ta-reli-e  (Nor.)  ul. 
Nottingham,  not'ing-am  (Eng.) 
Noumea,  nb-ma-a' (N.  Caled.) 
Nouvions,  no-ve-6n'  (Fr.) 
Novara,  no-va'ra  (It.) 
Nova  Scotia,  no'va  sko'shi-a  (N.  Am.) 
Novaya  Zemlya,  no-vi'ya  zem;lya(Rus.) 

isls. 

Nova  Zembla,  no'va  zem'bla  (Rua.) 
Novelda,  no-vel'dii  (Sp.) 
Noventa,  no-van'ta  (It.) 
Novgorod,  nov'g6-rod(Rus.) 
Novi-Bazar,  no-ve-ba-zar'  (Bosnia) 
Novi  Ligure,  ns've  le-gb'ra  (It.) 
Novomirgorod,       n6-vo-mer'go-rod 

(Rus.) 

Noya,  no'ya  (Sp.) 
Noyer,  Le,  le  nwa-ya'  (Fr.) 
Nueva,  nH-e'va(Pen.) 
Nuevitas,  nwe-ve'tas  (Cuba) 
Nuevo  Leon,  nu-e'vfi  le-6n'  (Mex.) 


Nu-Gariep,  uo-ga-rep'  (S.  Af.)  ;•. 
Nuggur,  nug'ffer  (Ind.) 

Nuits,  nft-e'(Fr.) 

Nuka-Hiva,  nb'ka-he-va(S.  Pac.)  M. 
Numansdorp,  liu'iiianz-tlorji  (Neth.) 
Nun.  non  (Mar.;  W.  At;  Manchoor) 
Nundydroog,  nun-di-Jrag'  (Ind.) 
Nuneaton,  nun-e'ton  (Eng.) 
Nunez,  Rio,  re'o  no-nez'  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Nunivack,  nuii'i-vak  (Hearing's  Sea)  i*( 
Niirnberg,  nani'bni,'  (Ger.) 
Nurpur,  nbr-pbi'' (Ind.) 
Niirtingen,  nur'ting-en  (Ger. ) 
Nusserabad,  nus-seV-a-bad'  (Ind.) 
Nuyt's  Archipelago,  uoits  ar-ki-pel'a- 

go  (Austral.) 
Nyack,  ni'ak  (U.  S.) 
Nyangwe,  nyang'we  (Af.) 
Nyassa,  nyas'sa  (E.  Af.) 
Nyby,  ntfoflfSwe.) 
Nyeborg  or  Nyborg,  nu'e-borg  or  nu'- 

borg(Den  ) 

Nyegaard,  nu'e-gor  (Den.) 
Nyhamm,  nu'ham  (Swe.) 
Nyiregyhaza,  nyer-edzh-ha'zo  (Hung.) 
Nykerk,  ni'kerk  (Neth.) 
Nykobing,  lul-kyeub'eng  (Den.) 
Nykoping,  nu-chetip'ing  (Swe.) 
Nyslott,  nu'slot  (Rus.) 
Nystad,  nu'stad  (Rus.) 
Nysted,  nQ'sted  (Den.) 


o. 

Oahu,  6-a-ho'  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Oajaca,  6-a-6ha'ka  (Mex.) 
Ol)an,  6'ban  (Scot ) 
Obe  or  Obi,  6'be  (Rus.)  r. 
Obeid,  6-ba'ed  (Af.) 
Oberlin,  6'ber -lin  (U.  S.) 
Obernai,  6-ber-na'  (Alsace) 
Oberstein,  o'ber-stin  (Ger.) 
Oberuzweil,  6-ber-bts'vil  (S»  ilz.) 
Oberwesel,  6-ber-va'zel  (Prus.) 
Obidos,  6-be-dos'  (Port. ;  Bra/  ) 
Oboyan  or  Obojan,  o'bo-yan  (Rus.) 
Ocafia,  6-kii'nytt  (Sp.) 
Occimiano,  6t-che-me-a'no  (It.) 
Occoquan,  ok'ko-kwan  (U.  S.) 
Oceania,  6-sbe-an'i-a  (Pac.  Oc.) 
Oceola,  6-seo'lii(U.  S.) 
Ochakov,  och-ji-kof  (Rus.) pt. 
Ochill  Hills,  oeh'il  hilz  (Scot.) 
Ochiltree,  och'el-tr«  (Scot.) 
Ochotsk,  6-chotsk'  (Rus.)  sea 
Ochrida,  6-chre'da  (Tur.) 
Ochsenfurt,  oks'en-fort  (Ger.) 
Ochta,  oeli'ta  (Rus.) 
Ocmulgee,  ok-mul'ge  (U.  S.) 
Oconee,  6-ko'n6  (U.  S.) 
Ocosingo,  o-ko-sing'go  (Mex.) 
Octorara,  ok-to-ra'ra  (U.  S.) 
Oczakoff,  och-a-kof  (Rus.).ft. 
Odemira,  6-da-me'ra  (Port.) 
Odense,  6'den-sa  (Den.) 
Odensholm,  6'denz-holm  (Rus.)  ial. 
Odenwald,  6'den-valt  (Ger.) 
Oderau,  6Me-rou  (Aust.) 
Oderzo,  o-dal'tsS  (It.) 
Odessa,  6-des'sa  (Rus.) 
Odeypoor,  fl-di-poi'  (Ind.) 
Oedenburg.  eti'den-bbrg  (Aust.) 
Oedenrode,  St.,  sant  b'den-ro-de  (Netli. ) 
Oederan,  eTt'de-ran  (Ger.) 
Oebringen,  eti'ring-eu  (Ger.) 
Oeiras,  6-a'e-ras ;  almost  wa'ras  (Port. : 

Braz.) 

Oeland,  eu'iiln  (Swe.)  isl. 
Oerebro  or  Orebro,  eVre-bro  (Swe.) 
Oeta,  e'ta(Gr.)m«. 
Oettingen,  elit'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Ofen,  o'fen(Aust.) 
Ogahden,  6-ga'den  (E.  Af.) 
Ogeechee,  6-ge'che  (U.  S.)  r. 
Oglethorpe,  6'gel-thorp  (U.  8.) 
Oglio,  6'lyo  (It.)  r. 

Ogowe"  or  Ogowai,  og'o-wa  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Ohanez,  6-ha-neth' (Sp.) 
Ohasaka,  6-ha-sa'ka  (Jap.) 
Ohio,  6-hi'o(U.  S.)r. 
Ohiva-Oa,  6-he'va-6'a  (S.  Pac.)  iel. 
Ohlau,  6'lou(Ger.) 
Ohomura,  6-bo-nio'ra  (Jap.) 
Oiat,  6'yat  (Rus.)  r. 
Oich,  Loch,  Io6h  oieh  (Scot.) 
Oignies,  wa-nye'  (Bel.) 
Oignon,  wa-nyon'  (Fr.)  r. 
Oirschot,  6'ir-schot  (Neth.) 
Oisterwijk,  6'is-ter-vik  (Neth.) 
Okehampton,  ok'hamp-ton  (Eng.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       u6te,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAaln;       g,  go; 
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Okhota,  6-cho'ta  (Sib.)  r. 

Okhotsk,  6-chotsk'  (As. ) 

Okladnikovo,  ok-liid-ne-ko'vo  (Rus.)  I. 

Olbernhau,  61'bern-hou  (Ger.) 

Oldeboorn,  ol-de-born'  (Neth.) 

Oldenburg,  61'den-bbrg  (Ger.) 

Oldeslo,  61'des-leii  (Ger.) 

Oldhara,  61d'am(Eiig.) 

Clean,  6-le-au'  (U.  S.) 

Olekma,  6-lek'ma  (As.)  r. 

Olenek,  6'la-nek  (Sib.)  r. 

Oleron,  o-la-ron'  (Fr.) 

Olesa,  6-le'sa  (Sp. ) 

Oletzko,  5-leta'ko  (Prus.) 

Olevano,  6-la-va'no  (It.) 

Olgiate,  ol-ja'ta(It.) 

Olginate,  61-je-na'ta  (It.) 

Oliena,  5-le-a'ua  (It.) 

Olifant's  Elver,  ol'i-Iants  ri'ver  (S.  Af.) 

Oliva,  o-le'va  (8p.) 

Olivaes,  ol-e-va'es  (Port.) 

Olivares,  6-le-va-res'  (Sp.) 

Oliveira,  6-le-va'e-ra  (Port;  Brazil.) 

Olivenza,  6-le-ven'tha  (Sp.) 

Oliveto,  o-le-va'to(It) 

Olkanskaia,  ol-kan-ski'ya  (Kus.) 

Olkhon,  ol'chon  (Sib.)  isl. 

Olleria,  6-lye-re'a  (Sp.) 

Olmedo,  ol-me'THo  (Sp.) 

Olmeto,  61-ma'td  (Cors.) 

Olmiitz,  ol'muts  (Aust.) 

Olney,  ol'ni(Eng.) 

Olonetz,  5'16-nets  fRus.) 

Oloron,  6-16-r5n'  (Fr.) 

Olten,  61'ten  (Snritz.) 

Oltenitza,  61-ta-net'sa  (Tur.) 

Olutorskoi.  6-lo-tors'ko-e  (Sib.)  c. 

Olvera,  61-ve'ra  (Sp.) 

Omagh,  6'ma;  locally,  o-mach'(Ir) 

Omaha,  o'ma-ha  (U.  S.) 

Oman,  o-nian'(Ar.) 

Ombay,  6m-bi'  (East.  Arch.)  id. 

Ombergslieden,  om'bergs-ha-den  (Swe.) 

Omer,  St.,  sah-to-niar'(Fr.) 

Oraeteque,  6-me-te'ke  (Cent.  Am.) 

Omoa,  6-mo'a  (Cent.  Am.) 

Omoe,  6'meu-e  (Den.)  M. 

Omolon,  6-mo-lon'  (Sib.)  r. 

OKate,  6-nya'te  (Sp.) 

OneaHalgan.  6-ne'a  hal'gan  (S.  Pac.)isZ. 

Onega.  6-nya'ga  (Rus.) pt. 

Oneglia,  6-na'lya  (It.) 

Oneida,  6-ni'da  (U.  S.) 

Onekotan,  6-ne'ko-tan  (N.  Pac.)  iil. 

Onnaing,  ou-nan'(Fr) 

Onon,  6'non  (Mongolia)  r. 

Onondaga,  on-on-da'ga  (U.  S.) 

Onstwedde,  ons-tved'de  (Neth.) 

Ontario,  on- ta'ri-6  (N.  Am.) 

Onteniente,  on-te-ne-en'te  (Sp.) 

Ontonagon,  on-to-nag'on  (U.  S.) 

Oo,  o(Fr.) 

Oojein,  o-jin'(Ind.) 

Oonalashka,  o-na-lash'ka  (N.  Pac.)  iil. 

Oouimak,  o-ni.mak'  (N.  Pac.)  inl. 

Oonjara,  on-ja'ra  (Ind.) 

Oordegem,  orMe-gem  (Bel.) 

Oorta,  orta  (Tur.) 

Oorga,  or'ga  (Cent.  As.) 

Ooroomiyah,  o-ro-me'ya  (Per.) 

Oosima,  o-se'mii  (Jap.) 

Oosterbeek  os'ter-bak  (Neth.) 

Oosterhout,  os'ter-hqut  (Neth.) 

Oostkerke,  ost'ker-ke  (Neth. ) 

Ootacamund,  o-ta-ka-mund'  (Ind.) 

Ootmarssum,  ot-mars'sum  (Neth.) 

Ootradroog.  o-tra-drog'  (Ind.) 

Opatow,  6-pa-tof  (Rus.) 

Opelousas,  op-e-lo'sus  (U.  S.) 

Openshaw,  6'pen-sha  (Eng.) 

Ophir,  6'fer  (Mai.  Pen.)  mt. 

Opoczno,  6-poch'no  (Rus.) 

Oporto,  o-por'to  (Port.) 

Oppeln,  op'peln  (Prus.) 

Oppenheinl,  op'pen-hlm  (Ger.) 

Oppido,  6p'pe-do  (It.) 

Oragawa,  o-ra-ga'wa(Jap.) 

Oran,  6-ran'  (Alg.) 

Orange,  o-roiizh'  (Fr.) 

Orani,  6-ra'ne(It.) 

Oranienburg,  6-ra'ne-en-borg  (Prus.)  r. 

Oranmore,  o-ran-mor'  (Ir.) 

Oravicza,  6-ra-ve'tsa  (Hung.) 

Orbey,  or-ba'  (Alsace) 

Orbye,  or'bu-e  (Den.) 

Orce,  orthefSp.) 

Orchies,  6r-she'  (Fr.) 

Orchilla,  or-chel'lya  (Venez.) 

Orciano,  6r-cha'no  (It.) 

Ordona,  6r-do'na  (It.) 

prdufia,  6r-do'nya  (Sp.) 

Orebro,  eVre-bro  (Swe.) 

Oregon,  oi'i-gon  (U.  S.) 

Orel,  o-rel' (Rus.) 


Orellana,  6-rel-lyii'na  (Sp.) 
Orenburg,  6'r«n-borg  (Kus.) 
Orense,  6-ren'se  (9p.  ) 
Orgaos,  6r-gimnz'  (Braz.)  mts. 
Orgaz,  qr-gath'  (Sp.) 
Orgon,  6r-goh'  (Fr.) 
Orient,  L',  16-re-on'  (Fr.) 
Origny,  8-re-nye'  (Fr.) 
Orihuela,  6-re-u-e'la  (Sp.) 
Orinoco,  6-re-no'ko  (S.  Am.) 
Oriskany,  o-ris'ka-ni  (U.  S.) 
Orissa,  6-ris'sa  (Ind.) 
Oristano,  6-res-ta'n6  (It.) 
Orizaba,  6-re-sa'va  (Mes.) 
Orkhon,  6r-chon'  (Mongol.)  r. 
Orlainlinde,  6r-la-mftn'de  (Ger.) 
OrWanais,  or-la-a-na'  (Fr.) 
Orleans,  6r-la-oh'  (Fr.  ) 
Orlogshamn,  or'logs-hara  (Rus.)  haven. 
Orraea,  6r-ma'a(It.) 
Ormsby,  ormz'bi  (Eng.) 
Ormskirk,  ormz'kerk  (Eng.) 
Ormuz,  or'muz  (Per.) 
Ornain,  or-nan'(Fr)  r. 
Ornans,  6r-non'  (Fr.) 
Oronoco,  6-ro-no'ko  (S.  Am.) 
Orontes,  6-ron'tez  (Syr.) 
Oropesa,  6-ro-pe'sa  (Sp.  ) 
' 


,    - 

Oropo,  o-ro'po  (Gr.  ) 
Oroshaza,  or-osb-ha'zo  (Hung.) 
Orotava,  6-ro-ta'va  (Canary  Isls.) 

-' 


, 

Oroya,  o-ro'ya  (Peru) 
Orsova,  or-so'va  (Servia) 
Ortegal,  or-te-gal'  (Sp.)  c. 
Ortelsburg,  ortelz-bbrg  (Prus.) 
Orthez,  6r-ta'  (Fr.) 

Ortler  Spitze,  ort'ler  spet'se  (Tyrol)  mt. 
Ortona,  6r-to'na(It) 
Oruba,  6-ro'ba(W.  Iiid.) 
Oruro,  6-ro'ro  (Bol.) 
Orvieto,  or-ve-a'to  (It.) 
Orzinovi,  or-tse-no've  (It.) 
Osage,  6-saj'  or  6'sij  (U.  S.) 
Osaka,  o-sa'ka  (Jap.) 
Oschersleben,  6-sherz-la'ben  (Ger.) 
Osilo,  6-se'lo  (It.) 
Osima,  o-se'ma  (Jap.)  isl. 
Oslo  di  Sopra,  o'se-6  de  so'pra  (It.) 
Osman-Bazar,  os-man'ba-zai1"  (Bulg.) 
Osmandjik,  6s-man'jek  (Tur.) 
Osnabriick,  os'na-brQk  (Ger.) 
Osorno,  6-sor'nd  (S.  Am.) 
Osselt,  os'selt  (Eng.) 
Ossero,  6s-sa'ro  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
Ostend,  os-tend'  (Belg.) 
Osterburg,  os'ter-borg  (Pras.) 
Osterby,  os'ter-bfl  (Swe.) 
Osterode,  os-ta-ro'de  (Ger.) 
Ostersund,  os'ter-son  (Swe.) 
Osterwiek,  os'ter-vek  (Prus.) 
Ostia,  os'te-a  (It.) 
Ostiaks,  ost'yaks  (As.) 
Ostiano,  6s4e-a'n6  (It.) 
Ostiglia,  6s-te'lya(It.) 
Ostrogojsk,  6s-tro-go'isk  (Rus.) 
Ostrolenka,  6s-trWan'ka  (Rus.) 
Osuna,  6-so'na  (Sp.) 
Oswegatchie,  os-we-gach'i  (v.  S.) 
Oswego,  os-we'go  (U.  S.) 
Oswestry,  oz'es-tri  (Eng.) 
Oswiecim,  6s-ve-at'sim  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Otago,  6-ta'go  (N.  M.) 
Otaheite,  6-ta-he'te  (Soc.  Isls.) 
Otavalo,  o.ta-va'16  (Ecuador) 
Otchakov,  och-a-kof  (Rus.) 
Otea,  5-ta'a  (N.  Zd.)  isl. 
Otranto,  6-tran'to  (It.) 
Otricoli,  6-tre'ko-le  (It.) 
Otsego,  ot-se'go  (U.  S.)  (. 
Ottajano,  ot-ta-ya'no  (It). 
Ottawa,  ot'ta-wa  (Can.) 
Otterburn,  ot'ter-bern  (Eng.) 
Ottobeuren,  5t-to-boi'rcn  (Ger.) 
Ottone,  Ot-to'na  (It.) 
Otumba,  6-tom'ba  (Mex.) 
Ouachita,  wa'shi-ta  (U.  S.) 
Oualan,  o'a-lan  (N.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Ouchy,  o-she'(Switz.) 
Oude  or  Oudh,  oud  (Ind.) 
Oudenarde,  b-de-nard';  Flemish  pron. 

ou-de-nai'de  (Bel.) 
Ouderkerk,  ou'der-kerk  (Neth.) 
Oudewater,  ou'de-va-ter  (Neth.) 
Ouen,  St.,  san-to-an'  (Fr.) 
Oufa,  o'fa  (Rus.)  r. 
Oughterard,    ou'ter-ard   or   6'ter-ard 

locally,  och-ter-ard'  (Ir.) 
Oundle,  oun'del  (Eng.) 
Ourga,  or'ga  (Mong.) 
Ourique,  6-u-re'ka  (Port.) 
Ouro  Preto,  5'u  ro  pra'to  (Braz.) 
Ouse,  bztEng.)r. 
Outagamie,  6-ta-sam'i  (U.  S.) 
Ovada,  6-va'da  (It.) 


Ovalau,  o-va-lou'  (Fiji)  isl. 
Ovar,  o-vai-'(Port.) 
Overflakkee,  6-ver-flak'ke  (Neth.) 
Overijssel,  6-ver-ls'sel  (Neth.) 
Oviedo,  6-ve-e'TH6  (Sp.) 
Owasco,  o-was'ko  (U.  S.) 
Owhyhee,  o-hwi-he'  (Sand.  Isls.) 
Oxus,  oks'us  (As.)  r. 
Oyapok,  o-ya-pok'(S.  Am.)r. 
Oye,  wa(Fr.) 

Oyonnax,  o-yon-naks'  (Fr.) 
Ozama,  6-sa'ma  (Hayti)  r. 
Ozara,  6-zS'rS  (Hung.) 
Ozark,  6-ziirk'  (U.  S.) 
Ozieri,  6-tse-a're  (It.) 
Ozorkov,  o-zorTcov  (Pol.) 


P. 


Pabbay,  pabTja  (Scot.)  wls. 

Pabilonis,  pit-be-16'nes  (It.) 

Pacaraima,  Sierra,  se-ert-a  pa-ka-ra'e- 
nia(S.  Am.) 

Pachacamac,    pa-cha-ka-mak'    (Peru) 
ixls. 

Pachitea,  pa-ch5-te'a  (Peru)  r. 

Pachuca,  pa-cho'ka  (Mex.) 

Padang,  pa-dang'  (Sumatra) 

Padenghe,  pa-dan'ga  (It.) 

Paderborn,  pa'der-born  (Ger.) 

Padiham,  pad'i-ham  (Bug.) 

Padova,  pii'do-va  (It. ) 

Padua  (Anglicised  form  of  It.  Padova), 
pad'yu-a  (It.) 

Paducah,  pa-dyo'ka  (TJ.  S.) 

Paesana,  pa-a-sa'na  (It.) 

Paganico,  pa-ga-ne'ko  (It.) 

Pahang,  pa-hang1  (Mai.  Pen.) 

Paignton,  pan'ton  (Eng.) 

Paillasse,  pa-lyas'  or  pa-yas'  (Fr.) 

PaimbtEUf,  pan-betif  (Fr.) 

Paisley,  paz'li  (Scot.) 

Pajares,  pa-6ha-res'  (Sp.) 

Pakracz,  pa-kriits'  (Slav.) 

Paks,  poksh  (Hung.) 

Palacios,  pa-la-the-6s'  (Sp.) 

Palaestro,  pa-lii-as'tro  (It.) 

Palafurgell,  pa-la-for-chel'  (Sp.) 

Palamos,  pa'la-mos  (Sp.) 

Palancia,  pa-lan-the'a  (Sp.)  r. 

Palanka,  pa-lan'ka(Hung.) 

Palanza,  pa-lan'tsa  (It. ) 

Palatinate,  pa-lat'i-nat  (Ger.) 

Palaur,  pa-lar1  (Ind.)  r. 

Palawan,  pa-la-wan'  (East.  Arch.)  tsl. 

Palazzo,  pa-Utt'tsp(It.) 

Palegiano,  pa-la-ja'no  (It.) 

Palembang,  pa-lem-bang'  (Sumatra) 

Palena,  pa-la'nii  (It.) 

Palencia,  pa-len-the'a  (Sp.) 

Palenque,  pa-len'ke  (Hex.) 

Palermo,  pa-lai'mo  (It.) 
Palestrina,  pa-les-tre'na  (It.) 

Paliano,  pa-le-a'uo  (It.) 
Palighaut,  pa-le-gat'  (Ind.) 
Palk,  pak  (Ind.)  sir. 
Pallanza,  pal-lan'tsa  (It.) 
Palmar,  pal-mar' (Sp.) 
Palmaria,  pal-raa-re'a  (It.)  isl. 
Palmeiras,  pal-ma'e-ras  (Braz.) 
Palmyra,  pal-mi'ra  (Syria) 
Palomar,  pa-16-mar'  (Sp.) 
Palota,  pa-16'to  (Hung.) 
Pamir,  pa-meY  (Cent.  As.) 
Pamlico,  pam'li-ko  (U.  S.) 
Pampas,  pam'pas  (S.  Am.) 
Pampeluna,  pam-pe-lo'ua  (Sp.) 
Pampilhoza,  pam-pe-lyo'za  (Port.) 
Pamplona,  p^m-plo'na  (Sp.) 
Pamunky,  pa-mung'ki  (U.  S.) 
Panama,  pit-na-ma'  (S.  Am.) 
Pananich.  pa-na-necli'  (Scot.) 
Panaur,  pa-nar1  (Ind.)  r. 
Panay,  pa-ni'  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Pancalieri,  pan-ka-le-a're  (It.) 
Panchshir,  panch'sher  (Afg.)  i-al. 
Pancsova,  pan'cho-vo  (Hung.) 
Pandacan,  pan-da-kan'  (Philip.) 
Pandeiros  de  Baixe,  pan-da'e-ros  da  bi  - 

sha  (Braz.) 
Pangansene,  pan-gan-sii  na(Ind.  Arcn.) 

isl 

Pangasinan,  pan-ga-se-nan'  (Philip.) 
Panhandle,  pan'han-del  (U.  S.) 
Paniput,  pa-ne-put'  (Ind.) 
Pankota,  pan-ko'to  (Hung.) 
Panompeng,  pa-nom'peng  (Slam) 
Panomsok,  pa-nom'sok  (Siam) 
Panteg  or  Panteague,  pan-teg'  (Eng.) 
Pantellaria,  pan-tal-la-re'a  (It.)  ul. 


i,  job;       y,  yes; 
VOL.  IV. 


IH,  (Aen;  th,  thm;       zh,  azure.  French,  vue,  bflt;       bleu,  netil;       u,  on. 
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Panticosa,  pan-te-ko'sa  (Sp.) 
Panuco,  pa-no'ko  (Mex.) 
Panwell,  pan-wel'  (Ind.) 
Paou,  p:i'6  (Fiji)  M. 
Papantla,  pa-pant'lli  (Mex  ) 
Papasquiaro,  pa-pas-ke-a'ro  (Ilex.) 
Papa-Stour,  pa-pa-stoi'  (Scot.)  «(. 
Papua,  pa'pu-a  (S.  Puc.)  iil. 
Para,  pa-ra' (Braz. ) 
Paracatu,  pa-ra-ka-to'  (Braz.)  r. 
Paragua,  pa-ra';:«a  (Venez.)  r. 
Paraguacu,  pa-ra-gwa-s6'(Braz.)  r. 
Paraguay,  par'a-gwa ;  Span.  pron.  pa- 

rii-gwi'  (S.  Am.) 
Parahiba   or    Parahyba,    pa-ra- e'ba 

(Braz.) 

Paramaribo,  pa-ra-ma'ri-bo  (S.  Am.) 
Paramatta,  pa-ra-mat'ta  (Austral.) 
Paranagua,  pa-ra-na-gwa'  (S.  Am.) 
Paranahyba,  pa-ra-na-e'ba  (Braz.) 
Paranapanema,    pa-ra-na-pa-na'ma 

(Braz.)r. 

Parati,  pa-ra'te  (Braz.) 
Parchim,  par'chem  (Ger.) 
Pardubitz,  parMu-bets  (Bohem.) 
Paredes,  pa-re'THes  (Sp.) 
Parenzo,  pa-ran'tso  (Istria) 
Paria,  pa're-a(S.  Am.) g. 
Parnahiba,  par-na-eTja  (Braz.)r. 
Paropuniisan  (Mts.),  pa-ro-pam-i-zan' 

(Afg.) 

Parthenay,  par-te-na'  (Fr.) 
Partick,  par'tiMScot.) 
Pascagoula,  pas-ka-go'la  (U.  8.) 
Pascuaro,  pas-ku-a'ro  (Mex.) 
Pas-de-Calais,  pa-de-ka-hV  (Fr.) 
Pasig,  pa'seg  (Philip.)  r. 
Pasion,  Rio  de  la,  re'd  de  la  pa-se-6n' 

(Cent.  Am.), 

Pasitano,  pa-se-ta'no  (It.) 
Passage,  pas'saj  (Ir.) 
Passaic,  pas-sa'ik  (U.  S.) 
Passamaquoddy,   pas-sa-ma-kwod'di 

(U.  S.) 

Passariano,  pas-sa-re-a'no  (It.) 
Passarovitz,  pas-sa-ro'vets  (Tur.) 
Pastaca,  pas-ta'sa  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Pastrana,  pas-tra'na  (Sp.) 
Paszto,  pas'to  (Hung.) 
Patagonia,  pa-ta-go'ni-a  (9.  Am.) 
Patapsco,  pa-tap'sko  (U.  S.)  r. 
Patia,  pa-te'a  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Patjitan,  pat'ye-tan  (Java) 
Patraa,  pa-tras'  (Gr.) 
Patria,  pa-tre'a(It)  I. 
Patricroft,  pa'tri-kroft  (Eng.) 
Pattensen,  pat'Un-zen  (Ger.) 
Pattialah,  pat-te-ala  (Ind. ) 
Patuxent,  pa-tuk'sent  (U.  S.) 
Patzum,  pat-som'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Pau,  po(Fr.) 

Paucartambo,  pa-u-kar-tam'bo  (Peru) 
Pauillac,  po-e-lyak'  or  po-e-yak'  (Fr.) 
Paulghautcherry,  pal-gat-che'ri  (Ind.) 
Pavia,    pa'vi-a;    Ital.    pron.    pa've-a 

(It) 

Pavone,  pa-vo'na  (It.) 
Paweea,  pa-we'a  (W.  Af.) 
Pawtucket,  pa-tuk'et  (U.  s.) 
Pawtuxet,  pa-tuk  set  (U.  S.) 
Payerae,  pa-yern'  (Switz.) 
Paysandii,  pa-e-san-do'  (Urug.) 
Payta,  pa'e-ta  (Peru) 
Peban,  pe-ban'  (Mex.) 
Pecatonica,  pek-a-ton'i-ka  (U.  S.) 
Peckbam,  pek'am  (Eng.) 
Pecs,  pech  (Hung.) 
Pedee.  pe-de' (U.  S.)r. 
Pedraza,  pa-dra'sa  (Venez.) 
Pedrogao,  pa-dro-goun'  (Port.) 
Pedrofieras,  pe-THro-nye'ras  (Sp.) 
Pedroso,  pe-THro'so  (Sp.) 
Peebles,  pf'belz  (Scot ) 
Pegalajar,  pe-ga-la-6har'  (Sp.) 
Pegu.  pe-go'(As.) 
Pei-Ho,  pa-ho'  (China)  r. 
Peipus,  pa'e-pus  (Rus.)  I. 
Pekalongan,  pa-ka-lon'gan  (Java) 
Pekela,  pa'k«-la  (Neth.) 
Pekin    or    Peking,    pe-kin',    pe-king/ 

(China) 

Pelestrina,  pa-las-tr§'na  (It.) 
Peling,  pa-ling'  (East  Arch. ;  Yel  Sea) 

itls 

Pellegrino.  pal-la-gre'iio  (It.) 
Pellew,  pel'lyo  (Austral.)  isls. 
Pelotas,  pa-lo'tas  (Braz.) 
Peltew.  pel-tev"  (Auat.  Gal.)  r. 
PeHaflel,  pe-nya-fe-el' (Sp.) 
Pefialara,  pen-ya-la'ra  (Sp.) 
Penal va,  pe-nal'va  (Port.) 
Penamacor,  pa-na-ma-kor'  (Port.) 
Penang.  pe-nang1  (East.  Pen.)  itl. 
Peflaroya,  pe-nya-ro'ya  (Sp.) 


Penas  de  Europa,  pe-nyas'  de  e-u-ro'pa 

(Sp.) 

Penedo,  pa-na'do  (Braz.) 
Penge,  pen](Xng.) 
Peniche,  pa-ne'sha(Port.) 
Penicuik,  pen-i-kuk'  (Scot.) 
IV'fiiscola,  pen-yes-ko'la  (Sp.) 
Penmaenmawr,    Welsh    pron.     pen- 

ma'eu-mour  (Wales) 
Pennar,  pen-nar'  (Ind.)  r. 
Pennigant,  pen'ni-gant  (Eng.)  mt. 
Pennsylvania,  pen-sil-va'ni-a  (U.  S.) 
Penobscot,  pe-uob'skot  (U.  S.) 
Pefion  de  Velez,  pe-nyon'  de  ve'leth 
Penrith,  pen'rith  (Eng.) 
Penryn,  pen'rin  (Eng.) 
Pensacola,  pen-sa-ko'la  (U.  8.) 
Penteli,  pen'te-le  (Gr.)  mt. 
Penzance,  pen-zans'  (Eng.) 
Peoria,  pe-6'ri-a  (U.  S.) 
Pequeftes,  pe-ken'yes  (S.  Am.)  mt.  pass 
Perak,  pa-rak'  (Mai.  Pen  ) 
Peraleda,  pe-ra-le'THS  (Sp.) 
Perekop,  pe're-kop  (Rus.) 
Peribouaca  or  Peribuca,  per-i-bu-a-kS', 

per-i-b«-ka'  (Can.)  r. 
P^rigord,  p'a-re-g6r'(Fr.) 
P^rigueux,  pa-re-geti'  (Fr.) 
Perija,  pa-re'6ha( Venez.) 
Perim,  pa-rem'  (Red  Sea)  isl. 
Pernagoa,  per-na'go-a  (Braz. ) 
Pernambuco,  par-nam-bo'ko  (Braz.) 
Pernes,  parn  (Fr.) 
Pernis,  per'nis  (Neth.) 
P^ronne,  pa-ron'  (Fr.) 
Perosa,  pa-ro'za(It.) 
Perpignan,  par-pe-nyon'  (Fr.) 
Persepolis,  per-sep'6-lis  (Per.)  ruins 
Pershore,  per'shor  (Eng.) 
Persia,  per'shi-a(As.) 
Pertuis,  par-tw8'  (Fr.) 
Peru,  pe-ro'  (S.  Am.) 
Perugia,  pa-ro'ja(It.) 
Perugino,  pa-ro-je'no  (It) 
Peruwelz,  pa-ro-valz'(BeIg.) 
Pesale,  pa-sa'la  (Ceylon) 
Pesaro,  pa-sa'ro  (It.) 
Pescadores,  pes-ka-do'res(Pac.  Oc.)iih. 
Pescara,  pas-ka'ra  (It.) 
Peschici,  pas-ke'che  (It) 
Peschiera,  pas-ke-a'ra  (It) 
Peshawer,  pe-sha'wer  (Ind.) 
Pesquiera,  pas-ke-a'ra  (Port.) 
Pesth,  pest ;  Hung.  pron.  pesht  (Hung.) 
Petaluma,  pet-a-lo'ma  (U.  S.) 
Petchora,  pet-cho'ra ;  Russ.  pron.  pyet- 

cho'ra  (Rus. )  r. 
Peten,  pe-ten'  (Mex.) 
Peterborough,  pe'ter-bu-ru(Eng.) 
Peterculter,  pe-ter-ku'ter  (Scot) 
Peterhead,  pe-ter-hed'  (Scot.) 
Peterhof,  pa'tar-hof  (Rus.) 
Petersburg,  St. ,  sint  (colloquially,  sint) 

pe'tera-berg  (Rus.) 
Petersfield,  pe't6rz-feld  (Eng.) 
Peterwardein,  pa-ter-vai-'dm  (Hung.) 
Petherton,  peth'er-ton  (Eng.) 
Petra,  pe'tra;  Arab.  pron.  pa-tra'(Ar) 
Petralia  Sottana,  pa-tra'le-a  sot-ta'iia 

(It.) 

Petrel,  pe-trel'  (Sp.) 
Petrinia.  pa-tre'ne-a  (Aust) 
Pe  tropaulovski,     pa  -  tro  -  poul  -  ov '  ski 

(Rus.) 

Petrovacz,  pa'tr6-vats(Hung.) 
Petrozavodsk,  ps-tro-za-vodsk'  (Rus.) 
Pets,  petsh(Hung.) 
Pettycur,  pet-ti-ker'  (Scot.) 
Peveragno,  pa-va-ra'nyo  (It.) 
Peyrehorade,  par-6-rad'  (Fr.) 
Pez6nas,  pa-za-na'  (Fr. ) 
Pfaffenhofen,  pfaf'fen-ho-f«n  (Ger.) 
Pfaffikon,  pfeffe-kon  (Switz.) 
Pfalz,  pfalts  (Ger.) 
Pfeffers,  pfef'f.'rs  (Switz.) 
Pforzheim,  pforts'him  (Ger.) 
Pfyn,  pfen  (Switz.) 
Philadelphia,  fll-a-del'fl-a  (U.  S.) 
Philates,  fe-la'tas  (Tur.) 
Philippeville,  te-lep-vel'(Alg.) 
Philippines,  fil'ip-inz  (East.  Arch.) 
Philippopoli,  fll-ip-pop'6-le  (Tur.) 
Phillack,  fll'lak(Eng) 
Piacenza,  pe-a-chan'tsU  (It. ) 
Pianosa,  pe-a-no'za  (It.)  utl. 
Piasina,  pe-a-se'na  (Sib.)  (. 
Piauhy,  pe-a-u-e'  (Braz.) 
Piave,  p6-a'va(It.)r. 
Piavozero,  pe-ya-v6-za'ro  (Rus.)  I. 
Piazza,  pe-at'tsa  (It.) 
Picardie,  pe-kar-de'  (Fr.) 
Picerno.  pe  chartio  (It) 
Pichacheu,  pe-cha-chen'  (Chile) 
Pichincha,  pe-chen'cha  (S.  Am.)  mt. 


Pictou,  pik-to'(Can.) 

Piedimonte,  pe-a-de-mon'ta  (It.) 

Piedmont,  psd'mont  (It.) 

Pielis,  pe'ya-lis(Rus.)  I. 

Pierre.  St..  sad  pe-ar/  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Pieterlen,  pe'ter-len  (Switz.) 

Pieter-Maritzburg,  pe-ter-mii'rits-borg 

(Natal) 

Pietra,  pe-u'tra  (It.) 
Pilar,  pe-iar/(Braz.) 
Pilatus,  pe-la'tus  (Switz.) 
Pilaya,  pe-la'ya  (S.  Am.)r. 
Pilcomayo,  pel-ko-nia'yo  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Pilibhit,  pil-i-bet'  (Ind.) 
Pillau,  pel'lou(Prus.) 
Pillnitz,  pernets(Ger.) 
Pimlico,  pim'li-ko  (Eng.) 
Piudamonhangaba,     pen-(la-m6-n)an» 

gaT)ii(Braz.) 
Pindus,  pin'dus  (Gr.)  m(. 
Pinega,  pe-na'ga  (Rus. )  r. 
Pinerolo,  pe-na-ro'16  (It ) 
Pinheiro,  pe-nya'e-ro  (Port.) 
PinkaJeld,  pen'ka-feld  (Hung.) 
Pinneberg,  pen'na-berg  (Den.) 
Finos,  pe-nos'(Sp-) 
Pintada,  pin-ta'da  (U.  S.)  mt. 
Pioche,  pe-och'a(U.  S.) 
Piombino,  pe-6m-be'no  (It.) 
Piotrokof,  pe-ot'ro-kof  (Rus.) 
Piperno,  pe-par'no  (It.) 
Piply,  pe'ple  (Ind. ) 
Piqua,  pik'wa(U.  S.) 
Piquetberg,  pik'et-berg  (Cape  Col.) 
Piquiri,  pe-ke-re'  (Braz.)  r. 
Piraus,  pi-re'us  (Gr.) 
Pirano,  pe-ra'no  (Istria) 
Piratinim,  pe-ra-te-nen'  (Braz.) 
Piritu,  pe-re-to'  ( Veuez. ) 
Pirmasens,  per-ma'zenz  (Ger.) 
Pir-Panjal,  per-puu-jal'  (Cashmere)  mt. 
Pisa,  pe'za  (It.) 

Piscataquis,  pis-kat'a-kwis  (U.  S.) 
Pisciotta,  pe-shot'ta  (It.) 
Pisek,  pe'sek  (Bohem.) 
Pisogne,  pe-so'nya  (It.) 
Pissevache,  pes-vash' (Switz.) 
Pistoja,  pes-to'ya(It.) 
Pitcairn,  pit-kara'(Scot.) 
Pitea,  pe'ta-6  (Swe.)  r. 
Pithiviers,  pe-te-ve-a'  (Fr.) 
Pitic,  pe-tek'  (Mex.) 
Pitigliano,  pe-te-lya'no  (It.) 
Pittenweem,  pit-ten-wem'(Scot.) 
Pittsburg,  pits'berg  (U.  S.) 
Piura,  pe-o'ra  (Peru) 
Pi  Ute,  pi  yot  (U.  8.) 
Pivniczna,  pev-nets'na  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Pizzighettone,  pet-tse-gat-to'na  (It.) 
Placencia,  pla-then'the-a  (Sp.) 
Placentia,  pla-sen'shi-a  (Newfd  ) 
Plaistow,  plas'to  (Eng. ;  V.  S.) 
Planina,  pla-ne'na  (Aust.) 
Plaquemine,  plak-meu'  (U.  S.) 
Plassey.  plas'se  (Ind.) 
Plata,  La,  la  pla'tii  (S.  Am.) 
Platani,  pla-ta'ne  (Sic.)  r. 
Platte,  plat'  (U.  S.)  r. 
Plattsburg,  plats'berg  (U.  S.) 
Plauen,  plou'en  (Ger.) 
Plevna,  plev'na  (Bulg.) 
Pliego,  ple-e'go(Sp.) 
Plock,  plotsk(Pol.) 
Ploermel,  plo-ar-mal'  (Fr.) 
Plomb  de  Cantal,  plon  d6  kon-tal'(Fr.) 

mt. 

Plombieres,  plon-be.ar'(Fr.) 
Plon,  pletin(pen.)!. 
Plymouth,  pli'muth  (Eng  ) 
Plynlimmon,  plin-lim'mon  (Wales)  mt. 
Pocahontas,  po-ka-lion'tas  (U.  S.) 
Pocomoke,  pok'o-mok  (U.  S.) 
Podebrad,  po'de-brad  (Bohem  ) 
Podgoritza,  pod-go-ret'sa  (Monten.) 
Podolia,  po-do'le-a(Rus.) 
Podolsk,  po-dolsk'  (Rus.) 
Pohono,  po-ho'no  (U.  S.) 
Point  a  Pitre,  pwan-ta-petr7  (W  Ind.) 
Point  de  Galle,  point  de  gal  (Ceylon) 
Poitiers,  pwa-te-a' (Fr.) 
Poitou,  pwa-to'  (Fr.) 
Poix,  pwa(Fr) 
Polesine,  p6-la-ze'na(It.) 
Policastro,  po-le-kas'tro  (It.) 
Polignano,  po-le-nya'no  (It.) 
Poligny,  po-le-nye'  (Fr.) 
Pollenza,  pol-Ien'za  (ilajorca) 
Poltawa,  pol-ta'va  (Rus.) 
Polynesia,  pol-i-ne'shi-a 
Pomba,  pom'ba  (Af.)  6. 
Pombeiro,  pom-ba'e-ro  (Port ) 
Pomerania  (Anglicized  form  of  Ger. 

Pommern),  pom-er-a'ne-a  (Prus.) 
Pomieczyn,  p6-m6-ts5n'  (Prus.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  chain;       g,  go; 
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po-rd-mb-shef  (Kuriles) 


Poramern,  pom'mern  (Prus.) 

Pomona,  po-ni6'na  (Scot.) 

Pompeii,  pom-pe'yi ;  Ital.  pron.  pom- 
piVO-O(It)  minx 

Pomponesco,  pdm-po-nas'ko  (It.) 

Ponany,  po-nii'ni  (Iml.) 

Ponchatoula,  pon-sha-tb'la  (U.  S.) 

Poudicherry,  pon-di-sher'ri ;  Fr.  pron. 
pon-de-shar-re'  (Inil.) 

Ponferrada,  pon-fer-ra'THa  (Sp.) 

Pontarlier,  pon-tar-le-a'  (Fr.) 

Pont  Audemer,  poii-to-de-mar'  (Fr.) 

Pontchartrain,  pon'char-tran  (U.  S.) 

Ponte  Delgado.pon'te  del-ga'do(Azores) 

Pontedra,  pon-ta'dra  (It.) 

Pontefract,  pon'ti-frakt ;  colloquially, 
pom'fret  (Eng.) 

Pontestura,  pon-tas-tb'ra  (It.) 

Pontevedra,  pon-te-ve'inra  (Sp.) 

Pontiac,  pon'ti-ak  (U.  8.) 

Pontianak,  pon-tya-nak'  (Borneo) 

Pontivy,  pon-K-vi'  (ft.) 

Pontoise,  pon-twaz'  (Fr.) 

Pontotoc,  pon-to-tok"  (U.  S.) 

Pontremoli,  pon'tra'mo-ls  (It.) 

Pontypool,  pon'ti-pbl(Eng-) 

Poole,  pol  (Eng.) 

Poolewe,  pol-yb'  (Scot.) 

Poonah,  po'na  (Ind.) 

Poorbunder,  pbr-bun'der  (Ind.) 

Popayan,  po-pa-yan'  (S.  Am.) 

Poperingue,  po-pe-raug'  (Belg.) 

Popocatepetl,  po-po-ka-te-petl'  (Mex.) 

Popoli,  po'po-le  (It.) 

Poquiock,  po-k6-ok'(N.  Bnins.) 

Porchester,  por'ches-ter  (Eng.) 

Porcuna,  por-kb'na  (Sp.) 

Pordenone,  p6r-da-n6'na  (It.) 
-    k,  port  ' 

Poromushir, 
isl. 

Porquerolles,  por-ka-rol'  (Fr.)  isl. 

Porrentrui,  por-ron-tnve'  (Switz.) 

Porreras,  por-re-ras'  (Sp.) 

Porrudos,  por-ro'dos  (Braz.)  r. 

Portadown,  port-a-doun'  (Ir.) 

Portaferry,  port-a-fe'ri  (Ir.) 

Portarlington,  port-arling-ton  (Ir.) 

Port-au-Prince,  port-o-prins';  Fr.  pron. 
por-to-prans' (W.  Ifcd.) 

Portendik,  por-ten'dik  (W.  Af.) 

Portici,  por'te-che  (It) 

Portmadock,  port-mad'ok  (Wales) 

Portmahomack,  port-ma-ho'niak(Scot.) 

Portmoak,  port-mok'  (Scot.) 

Portnahaven,  port-na-ha'ven  (Scot.) 

Portobello,  por-to-bel'16  (Scot.) 

Porto  das  Caixas,  por'to  das  ki'shas 

(Braz.) 

Portogruaro,  por-to-gro-a'ro  (It.) 
Porto  Rico,  por'to  re'ko  (W.  Ind.) 
Portovenere,  por-to-va'na-ra  (It.) 
Portreath,  port-reth'  (Eng.) 
Portree,  port- re'  (Scot.) 
Portrush,  port-rush'  (Ir.) 
Portsea,  port'se  (Eng.) 
Portsmouth ,  ports'mouth  or  ports'muth 

(Eng.) 

Portugalete,  por-tu-ga-la'ta  (Port.) 
Portuguesa,  por-tu-ge'sa  (Venez.)  r. 
Poschiavo,  pos-ke-a'vo  (Switz.) 
Posega,  po-sha'ga  (Slav.) 
Posen,  po'zen  (Prus.) 
Posing,  ptfush'iug  (Hung ) 
Poszneck,  pos'nak  (Ger.) 
Potchefstrom,  pot'chef-strom  (Trans- 
vaal) 

Potenza,  po-tan'dza  (It.) 
Potomac,  po-to'mak  (U.  S.) 
Potosi,  p6-to'se  (Mex. ;  Bol. ) 
Pottawatomie,  pot-ta-wot'o-mi  (U.  S.) 
Pouching-hien,  pb-ching-hyen'  (China) 
Poughkeepsie,  po-kip'sS  (U.  S.) 
Pouilly,  pb-e-lye'  or  pb-e-ye'  (Fr.) 
Poulton  le  Fylde.  pol'ton  le  feld  (Eng.) 
Pourcain,  St.,  san  pbr-sah'  (Fr.) 
Povoa,  po-vo'a  (Port.) 
Poweshiek,  pou-e-shek'  (U.  S.) 
Powhatan,  pou-a-tan'  (U.  S.) 
Poyais,  po-ya'es  (Cent.  Am.) 
Pozo  Estrecho,  po'tho  es-tre'cho  (Sp.) 
Pozuelo,  po-thH-e'16  (Sp.) 
Pozzuoli,  pot-tso'6-le  (It.) 
Prachatitz.  prii-cha-tets'  (Bohem.) 
Prades,  priid  (Fr.) 

Prague,  prag;  Oer.  Frag,  piag  (Bohem.) 
Prahusta,  pra-hus'ta  (Tur.) 
Praslin,  pras'lin  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Prasto,  pras'teti  (Den.) 
Preanger,  pra-ang'er,  (Java) 
Premeira,  pra-ma'e-ra  (E.  Af.)  iels. 
Prescot,  pres'kot  (Eng.) 
Presidio,  pre-se'di-o  (U.  S.) 
Pressburg,  pras'borg  (Hung.) 


Prestonpans,  pres-ton-panz'  (Scot.) 
Prestwick,  prest'wik  (Scot.) 
Pretoria,  pre-to're-a  (Transvaal) 
Preuilly,  prcti-e-lye'  or  preu-e-ye'  (Kr.) 
Previsa,  pra-ve'sa  (Tur.) 
Pribyloff,  pri-bu-lof  (Pac.  Oc.)  lain. 
Priego,  pre-e'go(Sp.) 
Priestholme,  prest'bolm  (Wales)  isl. 
Priluki,  pre-lbTie  (Rus.) 
Primislau,  pre'mes-lou  (Bohem.) 
Principato  Citra,  pren-che-pa'to  che'trli 

(It.) 
Principato  Ultra,  pren-che-pa'to  bl'trii 

(It.) 

Principe,  pren'se-pe  (Mex.) 
Prinkipos,  pren'ki-pos  (Tur.) 
Pripet    or    Pripets,    pri'pet,    prip'ets 

(Pol.)  r. 

Prisrend,  pres'rend  (Tur.) 
Pristina,  pres-te'na(Tur.) 
Privas,  pre-vas'  (Fr.) 
Procida,  pr6'che-da(It.)  id. 
Prome,  prom  (Br.  Bur.) 
Propiha,  pro-pe'a  (Braz.) 
Provence,  pro-vons'  (Fr.) 
Provins,  pr6-vafi'  (Fr.) 
Prussia,  prush'i-a(Ger) 
Pruszka,  prbs'ka  (Hung.) 
Pru th, pro th;Ger.  pron.  prot(Europe)r. 
Prypec,  prip'ets  (Pol.)  r. 
Przemysl,  pzha'mizl  (Aust.) 
Przeworsk,  pzha'vorsk  (Aust.) 
Przibram,  pzhe'bram  (Aust) 
Psilorati,  pse-16-ra'te  (Crete)  mt. 
Psiol,  pse'ol  (Rus.)  r. 
Pskov,  pskof  (Rus.) 
Puchow,  po'cho  (Aust.) 
Puckawa,  puk'a-wa  (U.  S.)  I. 
Pudsey,  pud 'si  (Eng.) 
Puebla,  La,  la  pu-eb'W  (Sp.) 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  La,  la  pu-ebla 

de  las  an'che-les  (Mex.) 
Puerto    Principe,   pu-er'to  pren'se-pe 

(W.  Ind.) 

Puget  Sound,  pyu'jet  sound  (X.  Am.) 
Pulawy,  pb-la'vu  (Rus.) 
Pulciano,  pbl-cha'no  (It.)  mt. 
Pulicat,  pb'le-kat  (Ind.) 
Pulteney  Town,  pult'm  toun  (Scot.) 

Pultusk,  pol-tusk'  (Rus.) 

Punchshir,  punch' sher  (Afg.) 

Punderpoor,  pun-der-por'  (Ind.) 

Punhete,  pb-nya'ta  (Port.) 

Punjab,  pun-jab'  (Ind.) 

Punjnud,  punj-nud'  (Ind.) 

Punta  Arenas,  pbn'ta  a-re'nas  (Cent, 
and  S.  Am.) 

Punta  Parifla,  pon'ta  pa-re'nya  (S.  Am.) 

Purac^,  pb-ra-sa'(S.  Am.) 

Purbeck,  Isle  of,  per^bek  (Eng.) 

Purchena,  por-che'na  (Sp.) 

Purfleet,  per'flet  (Eng.) 

Purmerende,  pur-me-ren'de  (Neth.) 

Purneah,  per'ne-a  (Ind.) 

Purus,  pb-ros'  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Purwan,  per- wan' (Afg.) 

Pusterthal,  pbs'ter-tal  (Tyrol) 

Putiwl,  pb-tefl'(Rus.) 

Putlam,  put-lam'  (Ceylon) 

Putney,  put'ni  (Eng.) 

Putumayo,  po-to-ma'yo  (S.  Am.)r. 

Putzig,  pbt'tsech  (Prus.) 

Puy  de  Dome,  pue  de  d6m  (Fr.)  dep. 

Pwllheli,  pbl-ha'le  (Wales) 

Pychma,  puch'ma  (Rus.) 

Pyrenees,  pir-e-nez';  Fr.  Pyrenees,  pe- 
ra-na'  (Eur.)  mts. 

Pyrmont,  per'mont  (Ger.) 


Q. 


Quakake,  kwa-kak'  (U.  S.) 
Quakenbruck,  kvii'kan-brok  (Ger.) 
Quangtong,  kwang-tong1  (China) 
Qnantock,  kwan'tok  (Eng.)  hills 
Qu'Appelle,  ka-pel'  (Can.) 
Quarnero,  kvar-na'ro  (Aust) 
Quathlamba,  kwat-lam'ba  (S.  At.)  mts. 
Quatre  Bras,  ka'tr  bra  (Bel.) 
Quebec,  kwe-bek'  (Can.) 
Quedah,  ke-da'  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Quedlinburg,  kvadlen-borg  (Prus.) 
Queensferry,  kwSnz'fe-ri  (Scot.) 
Queenstown,  kwgnz'toun  (Ir.) 
Queich,  kvidh  (Ger.)  r. 
Queichoo,  kwa-chiS'  (China) 
Quelpaert,  kwel'part  (N.  Pac.)  isl. 
Qiieluz,  kiloz  (Braz.) 
Quemada,  ke-ma'dil  (Mex.) 
Quenemo,  ke-nS'mo  (U.  S.) 
Quentin,  St.,  safi  kon-tan'  (Fr.) 


Queretaro,  ke-re-ta'ro  (Mex.) 
Querimba,  ka-rem'ba  ( E.  At 
Quesaltenango,  ke-sal-te-nau'go 
Quiberon,  ke-be-roh'  (Fr.) 
Quibo,  ke'bo(S.  Am.)  ixl. 
Quicara,  ke-ka'ni  (S.  Am.)isfc. 
Quillabamba,  kel-ya-bam'ba  (Peru) 
Quillebreuf,  ke-ye-bcuf  (Fr.) 
Quillimane,  kel-le-ma'na  (E.  Af.) 
Quillota,  ke-lyo'Ui  (Chile) 
Quimper,  kan-pai1' (Fr. ) 
Quimperle,  kafi-par-la'(Fr) 
Quindiu,  ken-de'b  (S.  Am.)  tnt. 
Quinhon,  ken-bon'  (Anam) 
Quintana,  keu-ta'na  (Sp). 
Quintanar,  kon-ta-nar'  (Sp.) 
Quiotepec,  kwe-6'te-pek  (Mex.) 
Quito,  ke'to(S.  Am.) 
Quorra,  kworta  (Af.) 


E. 

Raab,  rab  (Anst.) 
Raalte,  ral'te  (Neth.) 
Raasay,  ra'sa  (Scot.)  i*l. 
Rabastens,  ra-bas-toii'  (Fr.) 
Rabat,  ra-bat'  (Maroc.) 
Racconigi,  rak-ko-ne'je  (It  ) 
Raczkeve,  riits-ka'va  (Hung.) 
Radkersburg,  rad'kerz-borg  (Aust.) 
Radnor,  rad'nor  (Wales) 
Radokala,  ra-do-ka'la  (N.  Pac.)  isle. 
Radolpszell,  ra'dolps-tsel  (Ger.) 
Radovitz,  ra'do-  vets  (Prus.) 
Ragatz,  ra-gats'  (Switz.) 
Ragusa,  ra-gb'z&  (Dalmat.) 
Rahden,  ra'den  (Ger.) 
Rahmanieh,  ra6h-ma-ne'e  (Eg.  ) 
Rahova,  ra-ho'va  (Bulg.) 
Rahway,  ra'wa  (U.  S.) 
Raiatea,  ra-ya-ta'a  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Raidroog,  rid-rog'  (Ind.) 
Rajahmundry,  ra-ja-mun'dri  (Ind.) 
Rajamahal,  ra-ja-ma-har  (Ind.) 
Rajawur,  ra'jii-wur(Ind.) 
Rajpootana,  raj-pb-ta'na(Ind.) 
Rajshahye,  raj-sha'he  (Ind.) 
Rakonitz,  ra'kb-uets  (Bohem.) 
Raleigh,  ra'le  (U.  S.) 
Rama,  ra'ma  (Syr.) 
Ramapo,  ram-a-po'  (U.  S.) 
Ramberyilliers,  ron-bar-ve-lye-a'  (Fr.) 
Rambouillet,  ron-bb-lya'  or  roh-bb-ya' 

(Fr.) 
Ramghaut,  ram-gat'  (Ind.) 

Ramghur,  ram-gur"  (Ind.) 

Ramgunga,  ram-gung'ga  (Ind.)  r. 

Ramillies,  ra-me-lye'  or  ra-me-ye'  (Bel.) 

Ramisseram,  ra-mis-se-ram'  (Ind.) 

Ramnad,  ram-nad'  (Ind.) 

Ramnuggur,  ram-nug'gur  (Ind.) 

Rampoor,  ram-pbr'  (Ind.) 

Ramree,  ram-r6'(Ind.) 

Ramsey,  ram'zi  (Eng.) 

Randers,  riin'dars  (Den.) 

Ranea,  rii'na-o  (Swe.)r. 

Raneegunge,  ra-ne-gunj'  (Ind.) 

Rangitoto,  rang-5-to'to  Or.  Zd.)  isl. 

Rangoon,  rang-gbn'  (Ind.) 

Rannoch,  Loch,  ran'och  (Scot.)  (. 

Raon  1'Etape,  ra-6n'  la-tap'  (Fr.) 

Raphoe,  ra-fo'  (Ir.) 

Raploch,  rap'loch  (Scot.) 

Rappahannock,rap-pa-han'nok  (U.  S.)r. 

Rapperschwyl  or  Rappersweil,  rap'per- 
shvel,  rap'perz-vil  (Switz.) 

Raraka,  ra-i-a'ka  (S.  Pac.)  wi. 

Raritan,  rart-tan  (U.  S.)  r. 

Rarotonga,  ra-ro-tong'ga  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
isl. 

Rasay,  ra'sa  (Scot.  )  isl. 

Raspeig,  ras-pii-eg'  (Sp.) 

Rasseiu,  ras-sa'in  (Tur.)  I. 

Rassova,  riis-so'va  (Tur.) 

Rastede,  ras-ta'da  (Ger.) 

Rastenburg,  riis't«n-bbrg  (Prus.) 

Rastrick,  ras'trik  (Eng.) 

Ratass,  ra-tas'  (Ir.) 

Rathangan,  rath-ang'gan  (Ir.) 

Rathcormac,  rath-kor'mak  (Ir.) 

Rathen,  rath'en  (Scot.) 

Rathenau,  ra't^-nou  (Prus.) 
' 


, 

Ratho,  ra'tho  (Scot.) 
Ratibor,  ra'te-bdr(Prus.) 
Ratisbon,  ra'tis-bon  (Ger.) 
Ratnapoora,  rat-na-po'ra  (Ceylon) 
Ratoneau,  rfl-to-no'  (Fr.)  ill. 
Rattan,  rat-tan'  (Mex.)  isl. 


i,  job;       y,  yes;       TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain; 


zh,  azure.          French,  vue,  bttt;       bleU,  neuf;       n,  on.          German,  6h,  nacftt. 
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MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL   NAMES. 


Rattray,  rat'tra  (Scot.) 
Ratzebuhe,  rat'sa-bb-e  (Prus.) 
Ratzeburg.  rat'sa-bbrg  (Den.) 
Ravenna,  ia-v."in'na  (It.) 
Ravensburg,  ra'venz-borg  (Ger.) 
Ravnagora,  rav-na-go'ra  (Aust.) 
Rawa,  rii'fii  (Rus.) 
Rawicz  ra'vech  (Prus.) 
Rawil  Pinde,  rii'wil  piu'di  (Ind.) 
Kiiygnnge,  ra-gunj'  (Ind.) 
Razes,  ra-za'  (Fr.) 
Reading,  red'ing  (Eng.) 
Real,  ra-al'  (Braz.)  r. 
Realejo,  re-8-le'cho  (Mex.) 
Recanati,  ra-ka-na'te  (It.) 
Recherche  Bay,  ra-shersh  ba  (Tasm.) 
Recife,  ra-se'fa  (Braz. ) 
Recoaro,  ra-ko-a'ro  (It.) 
Redcar,  red'kiir  (Eng.) 
Redditch,  red'dich  (Eng.) 
Redonda,  ra-don'da  (W.  Ind.) 
Redruth,  red'roth  (Eng.) 
Regalbuto,  ra-gal-bb'to  (It.) 
Regensburg,  ra'genz-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Reggie,,  rej'6(It.) 
Rehoboth.  re-ha'both  (U.  S.) 
Reichenau,  ri'che-nou  (Ger.) 
Reichenbach,ri'ch«n-ba4h(Ger.;Switz.) 
Reichenstein,  ri'chen-stin(Prus.) 
Reichstadt,  rlch'stat  (Bohem.) 
Reigate,  ri'gat  (Eng. ) 
Reigoldsweil,  ri'g61dz-vil  (Switz.) 
Reikiavik,  ri'kya-vik  (Iceld.) 
Reims,  remz;  Fr.  pron.  rahz  (Fr.) 
Remagen,  ra'ma-gan  (Prus.) 
Rembang,  Tern-bans'  (Java) 
Remedies,  re-me'de-6s  (Col.) 
Remiremont,  re-mer-mon'  (Fr.) 
Remscheid,  ram'shid  (Prns.) 
Renaix,  re-na'  (Bel.) 
Renfrew,  ren'fru  (Scot.) 
Rennes,  ren  (Fr.) 
Rensellaer,  ren's«l-er  (U.  S.) 
Requena,  re-ken'ya  (Sp.) 
Reshd,  resht(Pers.) 
Resina,  ra-se'ntt  (It.) 
Restalrig,  res'al-rig  (Scot. ) 
Restigouche,  res'ti-gbsh  (N.  Brans.) 
Retford,  ret'ford  (Eng.) 
Retimo,  re-te'mo  (Crete) 
Reuilly,  re'u-e-lye'  or  reu-e-ye'(Fr.) 
Reunion,  ra-u-ne-oii'  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Reus.  re-6s'  (Sp.) 
Reuas,  rois  (Ger. ;  Switz.) 
Reutlingen,  roit'ling-en  (Ger.) 
Revel,  ra'vel  (Rus.);  re-vel'  (Fr.) 
Revilla  Gegedo,  re-vel'lya  che-6he'do 

(Mex.)  wl. 

Rewah,  ra-wa'  (Ind.) 
Reyes,  re-yes' (Mex. ;  S.  Am.) 
Reynagh,  ra'nach  (Ir.) 
Reynolds,  ren'olz  (U.  S.) 
Rheims.    See  Reims. 
Rhein,  rin(Ger.;  Neth.) 
Rheinzabern,  rin-tsa'bern  (Ger.) 
Rhio,  re'6  (East.  Arch.)  isl, 
Rhodes,  rodz  (Tur.)  isl. 
Rhone,  ron  (Fr.)dep. 
Rhbngebirge,  retm'ge-ber-ge  (Ger.) 
Rhuddin,  hriTH'in  (Wales) 
Rhuddlan,  hriTH'lan  (Wales) 
Rhynie,  ri'ni  (Scot.) 
Rhynns  or  Rhinns,  rinz  (Scot.) 
Riadh,  re'ad(Ar.) 
Riajsk,  re-yiizhsk'  (Rus.) 
Rians,  re-on'  (Fr.) 
Riaza,  re-a'tha  (Sp.) 
Riazan,  re-ya'zan  (Rus. ) 
Ribarroja,  re-bar-r6'cha(Sp.) 
Ribas,  re-bils'  (Sp.) 
Ribbesford,  ribz'ford  (Eng.) 
Ribehester,  rib'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Ribe,  re'ba  (Den.) 
Ribeauville,  re-bo-vel-lya'  or  re-bo-ve- 

ya'(Fr.) 
Ribeira    Grande,    re-ba'e-ra    gran'da 

(Azores) 

Ribeirao,  re-ba-e-roun'  (Tort.) 
Ribemont,  rs-be-mon'  (Fr.) 
Ribera,  re-ba'ra  (It.) 
Riccia,  rech'a(It) 
Riceys,  Les,  la  re-sa'  (Fr.) 
Richlrorough,  rich'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Richelieu,  resh-le-eV  (Fr.);  resh-e-lyu' 

(Can.) 

Richibucto,  rish-i-buk'to  (N.  Bruns.) 
Richmond,  rich'mond  (Eng.) 
Richtenberg,  re6h'ten-berg  (Prus.) 
Rickmansworth,  rik'manz-werth  (Eng.) 
Ricote,  re-ko'te(Sp.) 
Rideau,  re-d6'  (Can.)  r.  and  I. 
Riehen,  re'en  (Switz.) 
Rieka,  re-a'ka  (Monten.) 
Riera,  re-e'ra  (Hex.) 


Riesa,  re'za(Ger) 

Blewogebiige,  i  e'zen-ge-ber-ge  (Aust.) 

Rieti,  re-a'te  (It.) 

Riga,  re'ga  (Rus.) 

Righi  or  Rigi,  re'ge  (Switz.)  mt. 

Rignano,  re-nya'no  (It.) 

Rigolato,  re-go-lii'to  (It.) 

Rigyicza,  re-dyet'so  (Hung.) 

liijsuijk,  ris'vik  (Neth.) 

Rille,  rel(Fr.)r. 

Hiina  Szombath,  re'm;is6m'bot(Hung.) 

Rimini,  re'me-ne  (It.) 

Rimouski,  re-mos-ke'  (Can.) 

Rinjani,  reu-yii'ne  (Lombok) 

Rinkjoebiug,  reng-kycTib'eiig  (Den.) 

Rtnggenberg,  reng'gen-berg  (Switz.) 

Ringvaldsoe,  reng-vald'seu-e  (Nor.) 

Rinteln,  ren'teln  (Ger.) 

Rio    de   Janeiro,  re'6  da  zha-na'e-ro 

(Braz.) 

Rio  Vermelho,  re'6  var-ma'lyo  (Braz.) 
Riobamba,  re-6-bam'ba  (Ecuad. ) 
Rioja,  re-6'chtt  (Sp.;  S.  Am.) 
Riolobos,  re-6-16-b6s'  (Sp.) 
Riols,  re-61'  (Fr.) 
Riom,  re-6n'(Fr.) 
Rion,  re'on  (Tranacauc.)  r. 
Rionero,  re-6-na'ro  (It.) 
Riou,  re-o'  (Fr.)  ittl. 
Rionw,  re'ouv  (Ind.  Arch.)  isl.    • 
Ripon,  rip'on  (Eng.) 
Rippoldsau,  rep'pold-zou  (Ger.) 
Ripponden.  rip'pon-den  (Eng.) 
Risborough,  Pilnce's,  prin'siz  riz'bu-ru 

(Eng.) 

Ritzebuttel,  ret'se-hflt-tel  (Ger.) 
Rivadeo,  re-vii-THe'6  (Sp.) 
Rivarolo,  re-va-ro'lo  (It.) 
Rive  de  Gier,  rev  de  zhe-a'  (Fr. ) 
Riverina,  riv-er-e'na  (N.  S.  W.) 
Rivesaltes,  rev-zalt'  (F r.) 
Rivoli,  re'vo-le(It.) 
Roag,  Loch,  loch  ro'ag  (Scot.) 
Roanne,  ro-iin'  (Fr.) 
Roanoke,  ro-an-ok'  (U.  S.) 
Roapoa,  ro-a-p6'a  (Pac.  Oc.)  igl. 
Roatan,  ro-a-tan'  (Cent.  Am.)  isl 
Robbio,  rob'be-6  (It.) 
Robilante,  ro-be-lttn'ta  (It.) 
Robleda,  ro-ble'THa  (Sp.) 
Roccella,  rot-chal'Ia  (It.) 
Rochdale,  roch'dal  (Eng  ) 
Rochechouart,  rosh-sho-ar1  (Fr.) 
Rochefort,  rosh-for'  (Fr.) 
Rochefoucauld,  rosh-fo-ko'  (Fr.) 
Rochelle,  La,  la  ro-shel'  (Fr.) 
Rochester,  roch'es-ter  (Eng.) 
Rocroi,  ro-krwa'  (Fr.) 
Rbdby,  retid'bn  (Den.) 
Rodez,  ro-da'  (Fr.) 
Roding,  rod'ing  (Eng.)  r. 
Rodosto,  ro-dos'tp  (Tur.) 
Rodriguez,  ro-dre'gez  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Roermond,  rbYmont  (Neth.) 
Roeskilde,  reiis-kel'da  (Den.) 
Roeulx,  reti  (Belg  ) 
Rogasen,  ro-ga'zen  (Prus.) 
Roggeveld,  rog'ge-velt  (S.  Af.)  mts. 
Rogiiano,  ro-lya'no  (It.) 
Rohan,  ro-on'(Fr.) 
Rohilcund,  ro  hil-kund' (Ind.) 
Rojales,  ro-6ha'les  (Sp.) 
Rokeby,  rok'bi  (Eng.) 
Rokelle,  ro-kel'  (W.  Af.)  r. 
Rolvenden,  rol-vcn-den'  (Eng.) 
Romagna,  ro-ma'nya(It) 
Romagnano,  ro-ma-nya'no  (It.) 
Romano,  ro-ma'no  (It.) 
Romanow,  ro-ma-nof  (Rus.) 
Romans,  ro-moh'  (Fr.) 
Romanshorn,  ro'manz-horn  (Switz.) 
Romanzoff,  ro-man-zof  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Romblou,  rom-blon'  (Philip.)  isl. 
Romoe,  ro'me"u-e  (Den.)  igl. 
Romoos,  rp-mos'  (Switz.) 
Romorantin,  ro-mo-roii-tan'  (Fr.) 
Romsey,  rum'si  (Eng. ) 
Ronaldshay,  ron'al<l-sha  (Scot.)  isls. 
Roncesvalles,  ron-thes-val'lyes  (Sp.) 
Ronciglione,  ron-che-lyd'na  (It.) 
Rondout,  ron'dout  (U.  S.) 
Ronneby,  reun'na-bn  (Swe.) 
Ronsdorf,  ronz'dorf  (Prus.) 
Roon,  ron  (Neth.) 
Roosebeke,  ro'sa-ba-ka  (Bel.) 
Roque,  San,  san  roTte  (Sp.) 
Roquemaure,  rok-mor'  (Fr.) 
Roquetas,  ro-ke-tas' (Sp.) 
Roquevaire,  rok-var'  (Fr.) 
Roraas,  reti'ros  (Nor.) 
Roraima,  ro-ra'e-mii  (S.  Am.)  mts. 
Horschach,  roi-'shach  (Switz.) 
Rosario,  ro-za're-6  (Braz.) 
Roscoff,  ros-kof'(Fr.) 


Roscommon.  ros-knm'mon  (Ir.) 

Roscrea,  ros-kra'  (Ir.) 

Roseau,  ro-zo'  (W.  Ind.) 

Rosenheim,  ro'zen-him  (Ger.) 

Rosetta,  ro-zet'ta  (Eg.) 

Rosheim,  ros'him ;  Fr.  pron.  ro-zem' 

(Alsace) 

Rosienna,  ro-se-yen'na  (Rus.) 
Hosignano,  ro-se-nya'no  (It.) 
Roskilde.    See  Roeskilde. 
Roslawl,  ros-Iiifl'  (Rus.) 
Roslin,  ros'lin  (Scot.) 
Rosneath,  roz-neth'  (Scot.) 
Rossano,  ros-sa'no  (It.) 
Rossbach,  rosTjilch  (Prus.) 
Rossel,  re'us'sel  (Prus.) 
R"S.~ignol,  ros-se-nyol' (X.  Am.)  I. 
Rosstrevor,  ros-tre'vor  (Ir.) 
Rostock,  ros'tok  (Ger.) 
Roth,  rot  (Ger.) 
Rothay,  ro'THa  (Eng.)  r. 
Rothbury,  roth'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Rothenburg,  r5'ten-borg  (Ger. ;  Switz.) 
Rotherham,  roTH'4r-am  (Eng.) 
Rotherhithe,  roTH'er-hiTH  (Eng.) 
Rothes,  rdTHz  (Scot.) 
Rothesay,  roth'sa  (Scot.) 
Rotomahana,  ro-td-mii-bu'na  (X.  Zd.)  I. 
Rotterdam,  rot'ter-dam  (Neth.) 
Rottweil,  rot'vil  (Ger.) 
Rotumah,  ro-tb'ma  (Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Roubaix,  ro-ba'  (Fr.) 
Rouen,  ro-on'  (Fr.) 
Rouergue,  ro-arg'  (Fr.)  dist. 
Rouffach,  rof-fiish'  (Fr.) 
Roumania,  ro  ma'ni-a  (Eur.) 
Roumelia,  ro-me'li-a  (Tur.) 
Rousay,  rb'sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Rouse's  Point,  rons'iz  point  (IT.  S.) 
Roussillon,  rbs-sel-lyon'  or  rbs-se-yon' 

(Fr.)  dist. 

Roveredo,  ro-va-ra'do  (Aust. ;  Switz.) 
Rovezzano,  rd-vat-tsii'no  (It.) 
Rovigno,  ro-ve'nyo  (Aust.) 
Rovigo,  ro-ve'gO  (It.) 
Rovuma,  ro-vb'ma  (Af.)  r. 
Row,  rb(Scot) 

Rowandiz,  rou-an'diz  (As  Mi.) 
Rowardennan.  rou-ar-den'nan  (Scot.) 
Rowe,  ro  (U.  S.) 

Rowley  Regis,  roula  re'jis  (Eng.) 
Roxburgh,  roks'bu-ru  (Scot.) 
Royan,  ro-yon'  (Fr.) 
Roye,  rwa  (Fr.) 

Ruahine,  n)-S.he'na  (N.  Zd.)  mts. 
Ruapehu,  ru-a-pa-hb'  (N.  Zd.)  mt. 
Rubicon,  m1)i-kon;  Ital.  Rubicone, 

rb-be-ko'na  (It.)  r. 
Rudbar,  rud-biir'  (Per.) 
Riidesheim,  ru'des-him  (Ger.) 
Rudgeley.    See  Rugeley. 
Rudkjbbing,  rbd-kyenb'eng  (Den.) 
Hudolstadt.  ro'dol-stat  (Ger.) 
Rugby,  rug'bi  (Eng.) 
Rugeley,  ruj'li  (Eng.) 
Rugles,  rfl'gl  (Fr.) 
Ruhrort,  rbKort  (Prus.) 
Ruinen,  roi'nen  (Neth.) 
Ruinerwold,  roi'ner- volt  (Neth.) 
Rnm,  rum  (Scot.)  isl. 
Rumili,  ro'me-15  (Tur.) 
Runcom,  rungliorn  (Ens:.) 
Rungpoor,  rung-pby  (Ind.) 
Runnymede,  run'ni-med  (Eng.) 
Rupelmonde,  rb-pal-mon'da  (Bel.) 
Ruponuny,  rb-p6-nb'n6  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Rusholme,  rush'um  (Eng.) 
Russia,  rush'i-a 
Russikon,  rbs'se-kon  (Switz.) 
Rustchuk,  mst-chuk'  (Bulg.) 
Rutherglen,  ruTH'er-glen;  colloquially, 

ruglen  (Scot.) 
Ruthin  (Anglicized  form  of  Rhuddin), 

ruth'in  (Wales) 
Rutigliano,  ro-te-lya'n6  (It.) 
Rutli,  rflt'le  (Switz.) 
Ruysselede,  rois-se-la'de  (Bel.) 
Ryan,  Loch,  loch  ri'an  (Scot.) 
Rybinsk,  ni-bensk'(Rns.) 
Rybnik,  reb'nek  (Prus.) 
Rydal,  ri'dal  (Eng.) 
Ryde,  rid  (Eng.) 
Rye,  ri  (Eng.) 
Rylstone,  ril'ston  (Eng.) 
Rzeszow,  zha-shov'  (Aust.  Gal.) 


S. 


Saale,  zille  (Ger.)  r. 
Saanen,  zji'nen  (Switz.) 
Saarbriick,  ziir'brflk  (Ger.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g,  go; 
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Saargemiind,  zar'KU-munt  (Ger.) 

Saarlouis,  zur-lb-e'  (Ger.) 

Saas,  ziis  (Switz.) 

Saba,  sa'ba  (\v.  Ind.)  isl. 

Sabanilla,  sa-ba-nol'ya  (Col.) 

Sahara,  sa-bii'ra(Braz.) 

Sahbi.metta,  sai.-ljG-o-nat'ta  (It.) 

Sabine,  sa-ben'  (U.  S.)  I.  and  r. 

Sabioncello,  sii-be-6n-chan6  (Dalmat.) 

Sabiote,  sa-be-6'te  (Sp.) 

Sables  d'Olonue,  Les,  la  sa'bl  do-Ion' 

(Fr.) 

Sabrina,  sii-bre'iia  (Azores)  isl. 
Sacatecoluco,   sa-ka-te-ko-lb'ko   (Cent. 

Am.) 

Sacatepec,  sa-ka'te-pek  (Cent.  Am.) 
Sacconex,  sak-ko-neks'  (Switz.) 
Sacedon,  sa-the-don'  (Sp.) 
Sachsen  (Saxony),  zak'sfn  (Ger.) 
Sachsenhausen,  zak'sen-houz-en  (Ger.) 
Sacile,  sa-che'lii  (It.) 
Sackatoo,  sak-ka-tb'  (Cent.  Af.) 
Saco,  salto  (U.  S.) 
Sacondaga,  sak-on-da'ga  (U.  S.)r. 
Sacramento,  sa-kril-men'td(U.  S. ;  Mex.) 
Sacriflcios,  sa-kri-fe'se-6s  (Mex.)  isl. 
Sacuhi,  sa-kb-e'  (Braz.)  r. 
Sadowa,  sad'o-va  (Bohem.) 
Saghalien,  sa-6ha-len' (As.)  iil. 
Saginaw,  sag'i-na  (U.  S.) 
Saguache,  sa-woch'  (V.  S.) 
Saguenay,  sag-e-na'  (Can.)  r. 
Sahagun,  sa'a-gon  (Sp.) 
Sahama,  sii-ha'ma  (Peru)  mt. 
Sahara,  sa-ha'ra  (Af.) 
Saharunpoor,  sa-ha-run-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Saiausk,  sii.yansk'  (Sib.)  mt. 
Said,  sa-ed'  (Eg.) 
Saigon,  si-gon';  Fr.  pron.  sa-g5n'-(Fr. 

Coch.  China) 

Saintonge,  san-tonzh'  (Fr.) 
Sajama,  sa-6ha'ma  (Peru)  mt. 
Sajansk,  sa-yansk'  (Sib.)  mts. 
Sakaria,  sa-ka-re'a  (As.  Mi.)  r. 
Sakhalin,  sa-6ha-I5n'  (As.)  isl. 
Sakkara,  sak-ka'ra  (Eg.) 
Sakmara,  sak-ma'ra  (Rus.)  r. 
Salado,  sa-la'do  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Salama,  sa-la'ma  (Cent.  Am.) 
Salamanca,  sa-la-man'ka  (Sp.;  Mex.) 
Salamis,  sa'la-mis  (Gr.)  isl. 
Salangore,  sU-lan-gor1  (Mai.  Pen.) 
Salawatty,  sa-la-wat'ti  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Salayer,  sa-li'er  (East.  Arch.)isi. 
Saldanha,  sal-da'nya  (S.  Af.)6. 
Salem,  salem  (U.  S.  and  Ind.) 
Salembria,  sa-lem-bre'a  (Tur.)  r. 
Salemi,  sa-la'm5  (Sic.) 
Salerno,  sa  lar'no  (It.) 
Salford,  sal'ford  (Eng.) 
Salgado,  sal-gii'do  (Braz.) 
Salhieh,  sai-he'e  (Eg.) 
Salies,  sa-le'  (Fr.) 
Salina,  sa-ls'na  (It)  »si. 
Salisbury,  salz'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Sallenches,  sal-lonsh'  (Fr.) 
Salobrena,  sa-16-bra'na  (It.) 
Salona,  sa-16'na  (Aust.;  Gr.) 
Saloniki,  sa-lo-ne'ke  (Tur.) 
Salop,  8al'op(Eng.) 
Salorino,  sa-lo-re'no  (Sp.) 
Salsette,  sal-set';  Port.  pron.  sal-set'ta 

(Ind.)is(«. 

Saltcoats,  salt'kots  (Scot.) 
Saltillo,    sal-tel'lyo   (Mex.);    sal-til'lo 

(U.  S.) 

Salton,  sal'tun  (Scot.) 
Saluen  or  Salwen,  sal-wen'  (As.)  r. 
Saluzzo,  sa-lbt'tso  (It.) 
Saluzzola,  si-lbt'tso-la  at.) 
Salvador,  sal-va-dor'  (Cent.  Am.) 
Salvatore,  San,  san  sal-va-t&'ra  (It.) 
Salzbrunn,  salts'bron  (Prus.) 
Salzburg,  saltsTjorg  (Aust.) 
Salzkammergut,     salts '  kam  -  mer  -  got 

(Aust.) 

Salzungen,  siilts'ung-en  (Ger.) 
Salzwedel,  zalts'va-del  (Prus.) 
Samaca,  sa-ma-ka'  (Col.) 
Samakov,  sa-ma-kov'  (Bulg.) 
Samana,  sa-ma-na'  OJayti)  pen. 
Samar,  sa-mar'  (Ind.  Arch.)  isl. 
Samara,  sa-ma'ra(Bus.) 
Samarang,  sa-ma-rang'  (Java) 
Samarkand,  sii-miir-kand'  (As.) 
Sambilang,  sam-be-lang'  (East.  Arch.) 

isls. 

Samboanga,  sam-bo-ang'ga  O'hilip.) 
Sambre,  son'br  (Bel.)  r. 
Sambuca,  sam-bb'ka  (It.) 
Samoan  Islands,  sa-m6'an  (S.  Pac.  Oc.) 
Samos,  sa'mos  (Tur.)  inl. 
Samothraki,  sa-mB-thra'k8  (Tnr.)  isl. 
Sampeyre,  sam-pa'6-ra  (It.) 


Samsoe,  siim'seii-e  (Dvn.)  /«'. 
Samsoou,  siim-sbn' (As.  Mi.) 
Sanday,  san'da  (Scot.)  'V. 
Sandhurst,  sand'hirst  (Eng.) 
Samlomir,  san-do-mc-r'  (Rus.) 
Sandusky,  san-dus'ki  (U.  S.) 
Sandwich,  sand'wich  (Eng.) 
Sangai,  san-ga'e  (Ecuad.)  vole. 
Sangamon,  san'ga-mon  (U.  S.)  r. 
San  Giorgio,  san  joi-'jo  (It.) 
Sangir,  san'gcr  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Sanguesa,  san-ge'ea  (Sp.) 
San  Ildefonso,  san  el-de-fon'so  (Sp.) 
San  Juaquin,  siln  wa-kon'  (Califor.) 
Saulucar,  san-lb-kar'  (Sp.) 
San  Marino,  san  mii-re'no  (It.) 
San  Miguel,  san  me-gel'  (U.  S.;  Cent. 

Am.) 

Sannio,  san'ne-o  (It.) 
Sauquhar,    sang'kwar;     colloquially, 

sang'ker  (Scot.) 

San  Salvador,  siin  sal-va-dor' (Cent.  Am.) 
Sansanding  or  Sansandig,  sau-san-ding' 

or  san-san-dig7  (Af.) 
San  Sebastian,  san  se-bas-ts-iin'  (Sp.) 
Sansego,  san-sa'go  (Adr.  Sea)  isl. 
San  Stefano,  san  stefa-no  (Tur.) 
Santa  Cruz,  san'ta  krbs  (W.  Ind.)  int. 
Santander,  san-tan-der' (ilex. ;  Sp.) 
Santarem,  san-ta'reh  (Port.) 
Santiago,  san-te-a'g5  (Sp. ;  Span.  Am.) 
Santillana,  san-tel-lya'na  (Mex.) 
Santipoor,  san-ti-por1  (Ind.) 
Santo  Domingo,  siin'to  do-meng'go  (W. 

Ind.) 

Santofta,  san-to'nya  (Sp.) 
Santorin,  san-to-ren'  (Gr.)  isl. 
Sao  Lourenco,  soun  16-n-ren'so  (Braz.) 
Sa6ne,  son  (Fr.)  dep. 
Sao   Sebastiao,    soun    sa-bas-te-oun' 
(Braz.) 

Saquamera,  sa-kwa-ma'rit  (Braz.) 

Sarabat,  sa'ra-bat  (As.  Mi.)r. 

Saragossa,  sa-ra-gos'sa  (Sp.) 

Sarangurh,  sa-ran-gui'  (Ind.) 

Sarapul,  sa'ra-pbl  (Rus.) 

Saratoga,  sa-ra-to'ga  (U.  S.) 

Saratov,  sa-ra'tov  (Rus.) 

Sarawak,  sa-ra-wak'  (Borneo)  dirt. 

Sarawan,  sa-ra-wan'  (Belooch.)  diet. 

Sardara,  sar-da'ra  (It.) 

Sardes,  sal'des  (Tur.) 

Sardinia,  sar-di'ni-a  (It.)  isl. 

Sarepta,  sa-rep'ta(Rus.) 

Sarmiento,  sar-me-en'to  (S.  Am.)  mt. 

Sarrebourg,  sar-bbV  (Fr.) 

Sarrebruck,  sar-bruk'(Fr.) 

Sarreguemines,  sar-ge-meu'  (Fr.) 

Sarria,  sar're-a(Sp.) 

Sarthe,  sart  (Fr.)  dep.  and  r. 

Sarum,  Old,  sa'rum  (Eng.) 

Sarun,  sa'run  (Ind.)  dist. 

Sarzana,  sar-dza'na  (It.) 

Sarzeau,  sar-zo'  (Fr.) 

Sarzedas,  sar-za'das  (Port.) 

Saskatchewan,  sas-kach'e-won  pf.  Am.) 
r. 

Sassafras,  sas'sa-fras  (U.  S.) 

Sassari,  sas'sa-re  (Sardin.) 

Satauow,  sa-ta-nof  (Rus.) 

Satara,  sa-ta'ra(Ind.) 

Satgaon,  sat-ga'on  (Ind.) 

Satorallya  Ujhely,  sa-tor-ol'yo  n-e-haly' 
(Aust.) 

Satpoora,  sat'pu-ra  (Ind.)  mtu. 

Satsuma,  sat-sb'mafJap.) 

Sattarah,  sat-ta'ra  (Ind.)  dist. 

Saubermutty,  sa-ber-mut'ti  (Ind.)  r. 

Saucejo,  El,  el  sa-u-the'cho  (Sp.) 

Sauzur,  sa'gur(Ind.) 

SauTieu,  so-ls-ca'  (Fr.) 

Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Fr.  pron.  so  sah 
ma-re';  local  pron.  so  sint  ma're 
(U.  S.) 

Saulzoir,  so-zwar'  (Fr.) 

Saumur,  s8-mur/  (Fr.) 

Sauternes,  so-tarn'  (¥r.) 

Sauveterre,  sov-ter'  (Kr.) 

Savaii,  sa-vi'S  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 

Savannah,  sa-van'na  (U.  S.) 

Saverne,  sa-varn'  (Fr.) 

Savigliano,  sa-v6-lya'no  (It.) 

Savignone,  sa-ve-nyo'iia  (It.) 

Savio,  sa'vS-6  (It.)  r. 

Savoie,  sa-vwa'  (Fr.)  dep. 

Savona,  sa-vo'nii  (It.) 

Savu,  stt'vb  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 

Saxe-Altenburg,  saks-al'wn-borg  (An- 
glicized form  of  German  Sachsen- 
Altenburg) 

Saxmundham,  saks'mund-am  (laig.) 
Saxony,  saks'6-ni  (Ger.) 
Scafell,  ska-fel'  (Eng.)  mt. 
Scalloway,  skallo-wa  (Scot.) 


Scalpa  Flow,  skal'pa  flo  (Scot. )  b. 
Scanderoon,  skan-dc-rbn'  (As.) 
Scarborough,  skar'lm-ru  (Eni;. ) 
Scarcies,  skar'siz  (W.  Af. )  feb. 
Scardona,  skiir-ilo'nii  (Dalmat.) 
Schaffhauseu,  shafhouz-f n  (Switz.) 
Schaghticoke.  skat'i  kiik  (U.  S.) 
Schandau,  shan'dou  (Ger.) 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  shoum'borg-lip-pe 

(Ger.) 

Scheemda,  s61iam'da(Neth.) 
Scheldt,  skelt;  Dutch,  Schelde,  schel'cle 

(Neth.)  r. 

Schelling,  Ter,  ter  sihel'ing  (Neth.)  hi 
Schemnitz,  shem'nets  (Ger.) 
Schenectady,  ske-nek'ta-di  (U.  S.) 
Scherwiller,  shar-vel-lar1  (Alsace) 
Scheveningen,  scha'v?n-ing-en  (Neth.) 
Schiedam,  sche'dam  (Neth.) 
Schiermonnikoog,    scher -  mon ' ni  -  kog 

(Neth.)  isl. 

Schinznach,  shents'naih  (Switz.) 
Schio,  ske'b  (It.) 

Schlangenbad,  shlang'en-bad  (Ger.) 
Kchlesien,  shla'/6-en  (Ger.) 
Schleswig  or  Sleswick,  shlas'veg  (Ger.) 
Schleusingen,  shlois'ing-en  (Prus.) 
Schmalkalden,  shmal-kal'den  (Ger.) 
Schneekoppe.  shna'kop-pe  (Ger.)  mt. 
Schneidemuhl,  shni'de-mul  (Prus.) 
Schoharie,  sko-ha'r8  (U.  S.) 
Schokland,  schok'lant  (Neth.) 
Schbnau,  sheu'nou  (Ger ) 
Schbnbrnnn,  shebn'brbn  (Aust.) 
Schoondijke,  schon'dl-ke  (Neth.) 
Schoonhoven,  schonllo-vcn  (Neth.) 
Schouten,  shb'ten  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  ul. 
Schouwen,  sthou'ven  (Neth.)  isl. 
Schreisheim,  shris'him  (Ger.) 
Schroon,  skrbn  (U.  S.) 
Schuyler,  ski'ler  (U.  S.) 
Schuylkill,  skbl'kil  (U.  S.) 
Schwaben  (Suabia),  shviiTjen  (Ger.) 
Schwarzawa,  shvarts'a-va  (Aust.)  r. 
Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  shvarts'bbrg 

rb'dol-stat  (Ger.) 

Schwarzburg  Sondershausen,  shvarts'- 
bbrg zon'ders-houz-en  (Ger.) 
Schwarzwald,  shvarts'valt  (Ger.) 
Schweinfurt,  shvin'fbrt  (Ger.) 
Schweiz  (Switzerland)  shvlts  (Eur.) 
Schwetzingen,  shvets'ing-en  (Ger.) 
Schwyz,  shvets  (Switz.) 
Schyl,  shel  (Hun.  and  Tur.)  r. 
Scilly  Islands,  sil'li  i'landz  (Eng.) 
Scinde,  sind  (Ind.) 
Scio,  se'6  (Or.) 
Scioto,  si-o'to  (U.  S.) 
Scituate,  sit'yu-at  (U.  S.) 
Scombi,  skom'b?  (Tur.)  r. 
Scone,  skbn  (Scot.) 
Scutari,  skb'ts-re  (Eur.  Tur. ;  As.  Mi.) 
Seacombe,  seltum  (Eng.) 
Sealkote,  sS-al'kot  (Ind.) 
Seattle,  se-at'tel  (U.  S.) 

Sebastopol,  se-bas'to-pol;  Euss   pron. 
sa-vas-top'ol  (Rus.) 

Sebenico  (sa-ba'ne-k6  (Aust.) 

Sechuen,  se-chweu'  (China)  prov. 

Sechura,  sa-chb'ra  (Peru)  b. 

Secunderabad,  se-kun-de-ra-bad'  (Ind.) 

Secundra,  se-kun'dra  (Ind.) 

Sedan,  se-don'  (Fr.) 

Sedbergh,  sed'berg  (Eng.) 

Sedgemoor,  sej'mbr  (Eng.) 

Seeland  (Anglicized   form  of   Danish 
Sjtelland),  seland  (Den.)  isl. 

Sefan,  s8-fan'  (Tibet)  diet. 

Send  Bud,  sa'fsd  rod  (Per.)  r. 

Segamet,  sa-ga-met'  (Mai.  Pen.)  dist. 

Sego,  sa'go  (W.  Af.) 

Segorbe,  sa-gor'be  (Sp.) 

Segovia,  se-go'v5-a  (Sp.) 

Segura,  se-go'r&  (Sp.) 

Seharunpur,  se-ha'run-por"  (Ind.) 

Sehwan,  se-wan'  (Ind.) 

Seine,  san  (Fr.)  r, 

Seine  InfiSrieure,  san  aft-fa-re-etir'  (Fr.) 
dep. 

Seistan,  sa-is-tan'  (Afg.) 

Selenga,  sa-leng'ga  (Cent.  As.)  r. 

Seligenstadt,  sa'li-chen-stat  (Ger.) 

Semao,  se-ma'6  (East.  Arch.)  i»l. 

Semendria,  sa-men'dre-tt  (Tur.) 

Semipalatinsk.  se-mi-pa- Wtinsk"(Rus. ) 

Semirechensk,  sa-mer-ye-chensk'  (Sik) 

Semisopochnoi,  se-mi-so-poch'n6-S  (N. 
Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 

Sempach,  zam'pttch  (Switz.) 

Sendai,  sen-di' (Jap ) 

Seneca,  sen'e-ka  (U.  S.)  I. 

Senegal,  sen-ne-gal'  or  sen-e-gal'  (Af.)  r. 

Senegambia,  sen-e-gam'be-a  (Af.) 

Senio,  sa'ne-6(It.)  r. 


j,  ;bh;       y,  yes;       TH,  (Aen;  th,  thin;       zh,  azure.          French,  vue,  but; 


ft,  on.          German,  ch,  nacAt. 
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Senlis,  san-les'(Fr) 
Sennar  or  Sennaar,  sen-niir'  (Af.) 
Seo  tie  lrrgel,  se'6  de  br-cheV  (Sp.) 
Sepolcro,  San.  win  sa-pol'kro  (It.) 
Septimer,  sap'te"-mer  (Switz.  )pa&t 
Sepulveda,  se-pol-ve'THa  (Sp.; 
Seraievb,  se-ri-ya'vo  (Bosnia) 
Serampore,  se-ram-por' (Ind.) 
Sergipe,  sur-zhe'pa  (Braz.)  <//.vf. 
Serinagur,  se-re-na-gur'  (Ind. ) 
Seringapatam,se-ring-ga-pa-tam'(Ind.) 
Seringham,  se-rin-gam'  (Ind.) 
Serino,  sa-re'no  (It.) 
Serle,  serl  (S.  Pac.)  M. 
Serohi,  ser-6-he'(Ind.) 
Serpentaria,  sar-pun-ta're-a  (It.)  isl. 
Serpho,  s*r'f6(Gr.)w(. 
Serrieres,  sar-re-ar'(Fr.) 
Sesheke,  se-she-ke'  (S.  Af.) 
Sesia,  sa'se-a  (It.)  r. 
Setubal,  sa-to-bal'  (Port.) 
Sevan,  sa-van'  (Armen.)  I. 
Sevastopol,  Russ.   pron.   sa-vas-top'ol 

(Kus.) 

Sevenoaks,  sev'en-oka  (Eng.) 
Severn,  aev'ern  (Eng.)  r. 
Severndroog,  se-vern-drbg'  (Ind.) 
Sevilla,  sa-vS'lya  (Sp.) 
Seville    (Anglicized    form    of    Span. 

Sevilla),  sev'il  or  se-vil'  (Sp.) 
Sevres,  Deux,  deu  savr  (Fr.)  dep. 
Sewalik,  se-walik  (Ind.)  mte. 
Sewestan,  sa-wea-tan'  (Afg.) 
Seychelles,  sa-shel'  (Ind.  Oc.)  tils. 
Shaftesbnry,  shiifts'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Shahabad,  sha-ha-bad'  (Ind.) 
Shahjehanpoor,  shah-je-han-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Shamakha,  sha-ma'cha  (Transcauc.) 
Shamo,  sha'mo  (Cent.  As.)  deg. 
Shanalin,  shan-a-lin' (Cent.  As.)  rate. 
Shanghai,  shang-hi'  (China) 
Shannon,  shan'non  (Ir.) 
Shapinshay,  shap'in-sha  (Scot.)  isl. 
Shari  or  Shary,  shs'ri  (Cent.  Af.)  r. 
Shediac,  she-de-Sk'  (N.  Bruna.) 
Sheerness,  sher-nes'  (Eng.) 
Sheffield,  shef'feld  (Eng.) 
Shellif,  shel-lef  (Alg.)  r. 
Shelagskoi,  she-lag'sko-e'  (Sib.)  c. 
Shenandoah,  shen-an-do'a  (U.  S.) 
Shendy,  shan'de  (Nub.) 
Shense,  shen-se'  (China) 
Shershel,  sher-shel'  (Alg.) 
Shetland,  Shetland  (Scot.)  co. 
Shields,  sheldz  (Eng.) 
Shigatze,  shi-gat'sa  (Tibet) 
Shikarpoor,  shi-kar-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Shimiyu,  shi-mg'yu  (Af.)  r. 
Shimoga,  shi-mo'ga  (Ind.) 
Shippegan,  ship'pe-gan  (X.  Brun.)  isl. 
Shiraz,  shs-ra/  (Per.) 
Shire,  she'ra  (Af.)  I. 
Shirwa,  shirVa  (Af.)  I. 
Shistova,  shes-tb'va  (Bulg.) 
Shoa,  sho'a  (Af.) 

Shoeburyness,  shbTie-ri-nes  (Eng.) 
Shohola,  shb-ho'la  (U.  S.) 
Shoreham,  shor'am  (Eng.) 
Shoshone   or    Shoshonee,    Bho-aho'ne 

(U.  S.) 

Shrewsbury,  shrbzlje-ri  (Eng.) 
Shumla,  shbm'la  (Bulg.) 
Shuster,  shbs'ter  (Per.) 
Shutargardan,   shb'tar-gar"dan   (Afg.) 

int.  pass 

Siam,  s6-am'  or  si'am  (As.) 
Siberia,  sl-be'ri-a  (As.) 
Sibilla,  se-beTIa  (It.)  mt. 
Sicily,  sis'i-li  (It.)  isl. 
Siderno,  se'-dar'no  (It.)  ! 
Sidlaw  (Hills),  sid'la  (Scot.) 
Sidmouth,  aid'muth  (Eng.) 
Sidra,  sS'dra  (Af . )  g. 
Siebenbiirgen,  zeb'en-bur-gen  (Aust.) 
Siebengebirge,  ze'ben-ge-bsr-ge  (Ger.) 

mts. 

Siedlec  or  Siedletz,  sedleta  (Pol.) 
Siemrab,  sS-ern'rab  (Siam) 
Siena,  se-S'na  (It.) 

Sierra  Leone,  se-erta  le-6'ne  (W.  Af.) 
Sierra  Nevada,  se-er'ra  ne-v&'  THa  or 

ne-ya'da  (Sp  and  Calif.) 
Sigmaringen  zech-ma'ring-en  (Ger.) 
Sigrisweil,  zysres-vll  (Switz.) 
Sigtuna,  seg-to'na  (Swe.) 
Siguantanejo,  ss-gwan-ta-ne'cho(Mex.) 
Siguenza,  s£-gen'tha 
Sihut,  se-hut'(Ar.) 
Sikoku,  se-ko'ku  (Jap.)  isl. 
Silesia,  si-Ie'shi-a  (Aust.) 
Silhet,  sil-het' (Ind.)  dill 
Silistri,  se-les'tre  (Tur.) 
Silistria,  se-les'trS-a  (Tur.) 
Silivri,  se-le'vre  (Tur.) 


Siljan.  sel'yan  (Swe.)  I. 
Siluabara,  se-inii-lui'ra  (Jap.) 
Simancas,  se-miin-kas'  (Sp. ) 
Simand,  she-mond'  (Hung.) 
Simbirsk,  sem-bersk'  (Rus.) 
Simcoe,  sim'ko  (Can.)  I. 
Simferopol,  sem-fer-op'ol(Rus.) 
Simla,  sim'la  (Ind.) 
Simplon,  sim'plon ;  Fr.  pron  san-plon' 

(Switz.) 

Simusir,  s5-mo-s6r'  (N.  Pac.)  isl 
Sinai,  si'na  (Ar.)  mt. 
Sinde,  sind  (Ind.) 
Singapore,  sing-ga-por'  (Ind.) 
Sing-Sing,  sing'sing  (17.  S.) 
Sinigaglia,  se-ne-gii'lya  (It.) 
Sinjar,  sen-jar'  (As.  Tur.) 
Siunamari,  sen-na-ma-r6' (IY  Gui.)r 
Sinope,  s«-n6'pa  (As.  Mi.) 
Siout,  s6-ot'(Eg.) 
Sioux,  s«-o'  (U.  S  )  r. 
Siphanto,  s€-fan'to  (Gr.)  M. 
Sipotuba,  s5-po-to'ba  (Braz.)  r. 
Sir-Daria,  ser-da're-a  (Cent.  As.)r. 
Sirhind,  s5r-hind'  (Ind.) 
Sir-i-Kol,  s6r-6-kol'  (Cent.  As.)  I. 
Sirwan,  ser-wan'  (Per.) 
Sisal,  se-sal'(Mex.) 
Siseboli,  se-sa'bo-15  (Tur.) 
Sissach,  zBs'sach  (Switz.) 
Sisteron,  s6s-U-ron'  (Fr.) 
Sistova,  85s-to'va(Bulg.) 
Sitges.  s.-fchi-s  (Sp.) 
Sitka,  sit'ka  (Alaska)  Mi. 
Sittingbourne,  sit'ting-born  (Eng.) 
Sivana,  se-va'na  (Ind.)  isl. 
Sivas,  se'vas  (Tur.) 
Siwah,  sfi'wa  (Eg.) 
Sjajlland,  syel'lan  (Den.) 
SkagastolstinJ,  ska-ga-steiil'sten  (Nor.) 
Skagen,  ska'gen  (Den.)  c. 
Skager-Rack,  ska'ger-rak  (N.  Sea) 
Skagit,  skag-it  (Brit.  Col.)  r. 
Skalitz,  shka'lets  (Hung.) 
Skanderborg,  skan'der-borg  (Den.) 
Skaneateles,  skan-6-aWes  <l".  s.i 
Skaraborg,  ska'ra-borg  (Swe.)  dist. 
Skelleftea,  skal-laf  ta-6  (Swe.) 
Skelligs,  skelligz  ar.)  isls. 
Skerries,  ske'riz  (Scot. ;  Ir.) 
Skerry vore,  sker-ri-vor1  (Hebrides) 
Skiatho,  sk8^-tho  (Gr.)  isl. 
Skibbereen,  skib-ber-8n'  (Ir.) 
Skiddaw,  skid'da  (Eng.)  mt. 
Skielskor,  skels'krtir  (Den.) 
Skopelo,  sko-palo  (Gr.)  isl. 
Skowhegan,  sko-he'gan  (U.  S.) 
Skye,  ski  (Scot.)  isl. 
Sleaford,  sls'ford  (Eng.) 
Sliebhbloom,  slev-blbm'  (Ir.)  mts. 
Sliebhdonard,  slSv-don'Srd  (Ir.)  mt. 
Sliedrecht,  sle'drecht  (Neth.) 
Sligo,  Bli'go  (Ir.)  co. 
Slough,  slou  (Eng.) 
Sluis,  slois  (-Neth.) 
Smailholm,  smarum  (Scot.) 
Smethwick,  smeTH'ik  (Eng.) 
Smichew,  smS'dhev  (Bohem.) 
Smblen,  smeiilen  (Nor.)  isl. 
Smolensk,  smo-lensk'  (Rus.) 
Smyrna,  smer'na  (As.  Mi.) 
Snafellsjokull,  sna-fels-yeuk'ul  (Iceld.) 

mt. 

Sneehaetten,  sna'het-tcn(Nor.)rai. 
Sneeuwbergen,  sna'uv-ber-gen  (S.  Af.) 

mts. 

Snizort,  Loch,  Io6h  sm'zort  (Scot.) 
Snohomish,  sno-ho'mish  (U.  S.) 
Snowdon,  snuM/'ii  (Eng.) 
Snyatin,  snya'ten  (Aust.) 
Soar,  sor(Eng.)r. 
Soay,  so'a  (Scot.)  i»l>. 
Sobieslau,  so-be-eslou  (Bohem.) 
Sobraon,  so-brS'on  (Ind.) 
Socorro,  so-kor'ro (t:.  S.;  Mex.) 
Socotra,  so-ko'tra  (Ind.  Oc.)  isl. 
Socuellamos,  sd-ku-el-lya'mos  (Sp.) 
Soderkoping  or  Soderkjoping,  seu-der- 

chetip'eng  (Swe.) 
Sodertelge,  seli-dar-targa  (Swe.) 
Soemanap,  so-ma-nap'  (East.  Arch.) 
Soerabaya,  sb-ra-ba'ya  (Java) 
Soerakarta,  so-ra-kar'ta  (Java) 
Soest,  zetist  (Ger.) 
Sofala,  so-fala  (E.  Af.)  dist. 
Sofia,  so-fe'a  (Bulg.) 
Sognefjeld,  sog'na-fyel  (Swe.) 
Sognefjord,  sog'na-fyor  (Swe.) 
Soham,  so'ham  (Eng.) 
Sohar,  so-har'  (Ar.) 
Soignies,  swa-nye'  (Bel.) 
Soissons,  swas-soft'  (Fr.) 
Sokoto,  86-k6't6  (Cent.  Af.) 
Solana,  so-la'na  (Sp.) 


Solander,  so-lan'der  (N.  Zd.)  isl. 
Solent,  Bo'lent  (Enj:.;  sea 
Solesmes,  ad-lam' (Fr.) 
Soleure,  so-lMir1  (Switz.) 
Solfatara,  sol-fa-tu'ra  (It.)  I. 
Solferino,  sol-fa-rg'no  (It.) 
Solihull,  so-li-hul'iEii-) 
Solikamsk,  so-le-kamsk'  (Rus.) 
Solingen,  zo'Iing-en  (Ger.) 
Solipaca,  so-le  pii'kii  (It.) 
Solofra,  so-16'frii  (It.) 
Solola,  so-16'la  (Mex.) 
Solothurn,  so'lo-torn  (Switz.) 
Solre  le  chateau,  soli-  le  slia-to'  (Fr.) 
Solsona,  sol-so'nii  (Sp. ) 
Solvesborg.  setil'vas-lrorg  (Swe.) 
Solway,  sol'wa  (Scot. ) 
Somauli  (Country),  so-ma'le  (E.  Af.) 
Sombrerete,  som-bre-rc'te  iMe.x.) 
Somerset,  sum'er-set  (Eng.) 
Somersham,  sum'erz-ham  (Eng.) 
Somlyo,  somlyo  (Transyl.) 
Sommariva,  soin-nia-re'va  (It.) 
Somme,  som  (Fr.)  dep.  r. 
Sommelsdijk,  som'melz-dik  (Xeth.) 
Sommieres,  so-me-ar'  (Fr.) 
Somnath  or  Somnauth,  som-nat',  som- 

nath'  (Ind.) 

Sondershausen,  zon'derz-houz'en  (Ger.) 
Sondrio,  son'dre-o  (It.) 
Sone,  Soane,  or  Son,  son  (Ind.)  r. 
Songari,  son-ga-re'  (China)  r. 
Song-ca,  song-ka'  (Anam)  r. 
Sonmeanee,  son-nia-ii'ne  (Beluch.) 
Sonoma,  so-no'ma  (U.  S.) 
Sonora,  so-no'rii  (Mex.) 
Sonseca,  son-se'kii  (Sp.) 
Sonsonate.  son-so-na'te  (Mex.) 
Soodan,  so-dau'(Af.) 
Soorabaya,  so-ra-ba'y»  (Java) 
Sophia,  so-fe'a  (Tur.) 
Sorata,  so-ra'ta  (Bol.)  mt. 
Sorel,  so-rel'  (Can.) 
Soria,  so're-a  (Sp.) 
Soriano,  so-re-a'no  (It.) 
Soroe,  so'reli-e  (Den. ;  Nor.)  isl. 
Sorrento,  sor-ran'tb  (It.) 
Sotto  Marina,  sot'to  ma-re'na  (It.)  isl. 
Soturba,  so-tor'ba  (Nubia)  mt. 
Soudan,  so-dan'  (Af.) 
Souillac,  so-lyak'  or  so-yak'  (Fr.) 
Soukgoum-Kal<5,  sok-gom-ka-la'  (Rus.) 
Sourabaya,  so-ra-ba'ya  (Java) 
Sourdeval,  aor-de-val'  (Fr. ) 
Sousa,  so'sa  (Tunis) 
Souterraine,  La,  la  so-ter-ran'  (Fr.) 
Southampton,  south-amp'ton  (Eng.) 
Southend,  south-end' (Eng.) 
Southwark,    south '  ark ;    colloquially 

suTH'ark  (Eng.) 
Souvigny,  sb-ve-nye' (Fr.) 
Souzdal,  sbz'dal(Rus.) 
Spa,  spa;  Fr.  and  Flemish  pron.  spa 

(Bel.) 

Spalatro,  spa-la'tro(Aust) 
Spalding,  spal'ding  (Eng.) 
Spandau,  span'dou  (Prus.) 
Spangenberg,  spang'en-berg  (Ger.) 
Spartel,  spar'tel  (Af.)  c. 
Spartivento,  spar-t«-van't6  (It.)  c. 
Speier  or  Speyer,  spi'er  (Ger. ) 
Speightstown,  spits'toun  (W.  Ind.) 
Spessart,  spes'art  (Ger.)?«(s. 
Spey,  spa  (Scot.)  r. 
Spezzia,  spat'tsS-a  (Gr.)  isl. 
Sphagia,  sfa-g6'a  (Gr.)  isl. 
Sphakia,  sfa-k6'a  (Crete) 
Spiez,  spsts  (Switz.) 
Spilsby,  spik'bi(Eng.) 
Spinazzola,  spe-nat'tso-la  (It.) 
Spineto,  spe-na'to  (It.) 
Spires  (English  name  for  Speier),  spirz 

(Ger.) 

Spiridione,  spe-rf-de-6'na  (Gr.) 
Spitalflelds,  spit'al-feldz  (Eng.) 
Spithead,  spit'hed  (Eng.) 
Spitzbergen,  spets-bei-'gen  (Arc.  Oc.) 
Spliigen,  splu'gen  (Switz.)  pass. 
Spoleto,  spo-la'ta  (It.) 
Sporades,  spor'a-dez  (Gr.)  isls. 
Spree,  spra  (Prtis.)  r. 
Sprogbe,  spro'geti-e  (Den.)  isl. 
Squam,  akwom  (U.  S.)  I. 
Squillace,  skwSl-lu'cha  (It.) 
Srinagar,  srs-na-gar'  (Kashmir) 
Stabio,  8ta"be-& (Switz.) 
Stadacona.  sta-dak'o-na  (Can.) 
Stadthagen,  stat'ha-geu  (Ger.) 
Staeden,  sta'den  (Bel.) 
Stagnone,  ata-nyo'na  (It.)  ixls 
Stalimni  or  Stalimene,  sta-lim'ne,  sta- 

Iim'e-n6  (JEg.  Sea)  isl. 
Stalybridge,  sta'li-brij  (Eng.) 
Stamboul,  stam-bbl'  (Tur.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  chain,       g,  go; 
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Stampalia,  stam-pa-le'a  (Or.)  isl. 
Stampfen,  shtiimp'fen  (Hung.) 
Stnncho,  stan'ko  (Or.)  M. 
Stanhope,  stan'hop  (Eng.) 
Stanislaus,  stan-is-lou'  (Califor.) 
Stanraore,  stau'mor  (Eng. ) 
Stanovoi,  stan'o-vo-e  (As.)  nits. 
Stanstead,  stan'sted  (Eng.) 
Stapleton,  sta'pl-ton  (Eng.) 
Staraja  Russa,  sta-rii'ya  rbs'sa  (Rus.) 
Staritza,  sta'ret-sa  (Rns.) 
Starkenbach,  star'ken-bttch  (Bohem.) 
Staro  Constantinow,  sta'rb  kou-stan-t6- 

nof  (Rus.) 

Starodoub,  sta-ro-dbb'  (Rus.) 
Staten  Isl.,  sta'tcn  (U.  S.;  Tierra  del 

Fuego) 

Staubbach,  stoub'bach  (Switz.) 
Staunton,  stan'ton  (U.  S.) 
Stavanger,  sta'vang-gar  (Nor.) 
Staveley,  stav'li  (Eng.) 
Stavelot,  sta-ve-lb'  (Bel.) 
Stavenisse,  sta've-nis-se  (Neth.) 
Stavoren,  sta'vo-ren  (Neth.) 
Stavropol,  stav'ro-pol  (Rus.) 
Stayley,  sta'li  (E_ng.) 
Bteeukerque,  stan'kerk  (Bel.) 
Steenwijkerwolde,  stan-vi'ker-vol-de 

(Neth.) 

Steep-Holmes,  stsplioniz  (Eng.)  ml. 
Steiermark,  sti'er-mark  (Aust.) 
Steinach,  stln'ach  (Ger.)  r. 
Steinau,  stin'ou  (Ger.) 
Steinfort,  stin'fort  (Neth.) 
Stellenbosch,  stellen-bosch  (S.  Af.) 
Stelvio,  stal'v8-o  (Alps)  pass. 
Stenhousemuir,  sten'hous-mybr  (Scot.) 
Stepney,  step'ni  (Eng.) 
Sternberg,  starn'burg  (Aust ;  Ger.) 
Stettin,  stat'ten  (Prus.) 
Stevenage,  ste'ven-aj  (Eng.) 
Stevenston,  ste'ven-ston  (Scot.) 
Steuben,  styb'ben  or  styu-ben'  (IT.  S.) 
Stewarton,  styu'art-on  (Scot.) 
Steyer,  sti'er  (Aust.) 
Stikine,  sti-ken'  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Stilsserjoch,  stel'ser-yoch  (Aust.) 
Stinchar,  stin'shar  (Scot.)  r. 
Stirling,  stealing  (Scot.) 
Stobnica,  stob-net'sa  (Pol.) 
Stockholm,  stok'holm  (Swe.) 

Stolbovoi,  stol-bo'vo-e  (Arc.  Oc.)  isl. 

Stolwijk,  stol'vik  (Neth.) 

Stonehaven,  ston-ha'ven  (Scot.) 

Stonehenge,  ston'henj  (Eng.) 

Stonehouse,  stSn'hous  (Eng.) 

Stoneykirk,  sto'ni-kerk  (Scot.) 

Stonington,  sto'ning-ton  (U.  S.) 

Storeheddinge,  stor-had'dsng-a  (Den.) 

Stornoway,  stor'no-wa  (Scot.) 

Storsjon,  ator'syeim  (Swe)  (. 

Stotteritz,  steut'te-rets  (Ger.) 

Stour,  stour  (Eng.)  r. 

Stourbridge,  ster'brij  (Eng.) 

Stourport,  ster'port  (Eng.j 

Stow,  sto  (Eng.;  Scot;  U.  S.) 

Stowmarket,  sto'mar-ket  (Eng.) 

Strabane,  stra-ban'  (Ir.) 

Strachan,  stra'chan  (Scot) 

Strachur,  stra-chur1  (Scot.) 

Stradella,  stra-dal'la  (It) 

Strakonitz,  stra'ko-nets  (Aust) 

Stralen,  stral'en  (Ger.) 

Stralsund,  stral'zbnt  (Prus.) 

Strambino,  stram-be'no  (It.) 

Stranorlar,  stra-nor'lar  (Ir.) 

Stranraer,  stran-rar'(Scot) 

Strasbourg  (French  name  of   Strass- 
burg),  stras-bbr'  (Ger.) 

Strassburg,  sti-as'bbrg  or   stras'bbrch 
(Ger.) 

Stratford  -  upon  -  Avoto,    strat "  ford  -  u  - 
pon-a'ven  (Eng.) 

Strathaven,    strath-a'vn,    colloquially 
stra'vn  (Scot. ) 

Strathblane,  strath-blan'  (Scot.) 

Strathbogie,  strath-bo'gl  (Scot.) 

Strathearn,  strath-ern'  (Scot.) 

Strathfleldsaye,  strath-feld'sa  (Eng.) 

Strathkinnes,  strath-kin'nes  (Scot.) 

Strathmiglo,  strath-mig'lo  (Scot.) 

Strathyre,  strath-ir'  (Scot.) 

Strichen,  stri6h'en  (Scot.) 
Strijen,  stri'en  (Neth.) 
Stromboli,  strom'bo-le  (It.)  isl. 
Stromness,  strom-nes'  (Scot.) 
Strbmoe,  streum'e"u-e  (Faroe  Isls.)  isl. 
Stronachlacher,     stron  -  ach  -  lach '  er 

(Scot.) 

Stronsay,  stron'sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Strontian,  stron'shi-an ;  locally,  stron- 

te'au  (Scot) 
Strood,  strod  (Eng.) 
Stroud,  stroud  (Eng.) 


Stroudwater,  stroud'wa-ter  (Eng.) 
Stubbekjobing,     stob  -  be  -  kyeub '  eng 

(Den.) 
Stuhlweissenburg,     stbl-vis'en-bbrg 

(Hung.) 

Stuttgart,  stut'gart  (Get-.) 
Stuyvesant,  sti've-sant  (I".  S.) 
Styria,  stir'i-a  (Aust.) 
Suabia,  swa'bi-a  (Ger.) 
Suaheli,  su-a-ha'le  (Af.) 
Suakin,  su-a'kin  (Eg.) 
Suhiacn,  suli-C'-ii'ko  (It) 
Subtiapa,  sub-te-a'pa  (Cent.  Am.) 
Succadana,  suk -ka-tla'nii  (Borneo)  diet. 
Suchona,  su-cho'na  (Rus.)  r. 
Sucre,  sb'kre  (Bol.) 
Suczawa,  sb-chii'vl  (Aust.) 
Sudbury,  sud'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Sudetes,  so-da'tas  (Ger.)  mti. 
Sueca,  su-e'ka(Sp.) 
Suez,  su'ez(Eg.) 
Suffolk,  suf'fok  (Eng.) 
Suippes,  swSp  (i'r.) 
Suir,  shbr  (Ir.)  r. 
Suisun.  s«-5-sbn'(U.  S.) 
Sukkur,  suk-kur'flnd.) 
Suledal,  sbla-diil  (Nor.) 
Suliman  or  Sulaiman,  s\i-li-man'  (Afg.) 

mt. 

Sul  in  a,  so-15'na  (Roum.)  r. 
Sulitjelma,  sb-le-chal'ma  (Swe.)  mt. 
Sulmona,  sbl-mo'nil  (It ) 
Sultanieh,  sbl-ta-n5'e  (Per.) 
Sulzbach,  zblts'bach  (Ger.) 
Sulzer  Belchen,  sbl'tser  bel'chen  (Ger.) 

mt. 

Sumanap,  sb-ma-nap'  (East  Arch.) 
Sumatra,  so-ma'tra  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Sumbawa,    sbm-ba'wa    (East.    Arch.) 

isl. 

Sumbhulpoor,  sum-bul-pbr'  (Ind.) 
Sumiswald,  zb'mes-viilt  (Switz.) 

Sunart,  sun'art  (Scot)  inlet 

Sunda,  sun'da  (East  Arch.)  Ms.  St. 

Sunderbunds,  sun'der-bunds  (Ind.) 

Sunderland,  sun'der-land  (Eng.) 

8ungie-Ujong,sun-ge-b-jong'(Mal.Pen.) 
dist. 

Sungora,  sun-go'ra  (Siani.) 

Surat,  sb-rttt'(Ind.) 

Surbiton,  ser'bi-ton  (Eng.) 

Surinam,  sb-re-nam'  (S.  Am.) 

Surrey,  su'ri(Eng.) 

Surtshellir,  sbrts-heHer  (Iceld.) 

Suruga,  si)-rb'ga  (Jap.) 

Susquehanna,  sus-kwe-han'na  (\j.  S.) 

Sussex,  sus'seks  (Eng.) 

Sutherland,  suTH'er-land  (Scot.) 

Sutlej,  sut'lej  (Ind.)  r. 

Suwalki,  sb-viil'ki  (Rus.) 

Suwanne,  su-wa'ne  (U.  S.)  r. 

Suwarrow,  sb-wttrto  (S.  Pac.)  isle. 

Svanike,  sva'ne-ka  (Den.) 

Svartsjbe,  svart'sye'u-e  (Swe.) 

Sveaborg,  sva'a-borg  (Rus.) 

Sverige,   sva'r8-ge   (native   name  of 
Sweden) 

Swabia.     See  Suabia. 

Swaffham,  swaf'am  (Eng.) 

Swale,  swal  (Eng.)  r. 

Swansea,  swon'ze  (Eng.) 

Swanwick,  swon'ik  (Eng.) 

Swatow,  swat'ou  (China) 

Sweaborg,  sva'a-b5rg(Rus.) 

Swedona,  swe-do'na  (U.  S.) 

Sweira,  swe'ra  (Mar.) 

Swellendam,  svel'en-dam  (S.  Af.) 

Sweveghem,  sva'va-gem  (Bel.) 

Swinemiinde,  sve'ne-mOn-de  (Prus.) 

Swinford     Regis,     swin'ford     re'jis 
(Eng.) 

Switzerland,  swit'ser-land  (Eur.) 

Sydenham,  sid'en-am  (Eng.) 

Sydney,  sid'ni  (Austral. ) 

Syene,  si-6'ne(Eg.) 

Syhoon,  si-hbn'  (As.) »'. 

Sylhet,  sil-het'  (Ind.) 

Syra,  s8'ra(Gr.)«. 

Syracuse,  si'ra-kybz  (U.  S.) 

Syria,  si'ri-a(As.) 

Syrmia,  sSr'me-a  (Aust.)  diet. 

Syzran,  si)z'ran  (Rus.) 

Szabadka,  so-bod'ko  (Hung. ) 

Szabolcs,  sa'bolch  (Hung.)  eo. 
Szalad,  so-lod'(Hung.) 
Szamos,  so-mosh'  (Hung.)  r. 
Szasz  Regen,  sas  ra'gen  (Transyl.) 
Szaszvaros,  sils-va'rosh  (Transyl.) 
Szathmar,  sot-mar1  (Hung.) 
Szczuczin,  shchb'chin  (Pol.) 
Szegedin,  seg'e-den  (Hung.) 
Szekely,  sa-kaly'  (Transyl.) 
Szigeth,  85'get  (Hung.) 
Szombathely,  som-bo-taly'  (Hung.) 


T. 

Taasinge,  to'seng-a  (Den.)  isl. 
Tabarca,  ta-bal^ka  (Af.)  isl. 
Tabaria,  ta-ba-re'a  (Syr.) 
Tabasco,  ta-bas'ko  (Mex.) 
Tabatinga,  ta-bit-ten'ga  (Braz.) 
Tabernas,  ta-bei-'nas  (Sp.) 
Taboa,  ta-bo'a  (Port) 
Taboga,  ta-bo'ga  (Col.)  isl. 
Tabreez  or  Tabriz,  ta-brez'  (Per.) 
Tabria,  ta'br5-a  (W.  Af.) 
Tacarigua,  ta-ka-re'gwa  (Venez.)  (. 
Tacazze,  ta-kat'sa  (Abyss.)  r. 
Tachira,  ta-che'ra  (Venez.) 
Taclagur,  tak-la-gur'  (Tibet) 
Tacloban,  tak-16-biin'  (Philip.) 
Tacna,  t&k'na  (Peru) 
Tacoary,  ta-ko-a-re'(Braz.)  r. 
Tacuba,  ta-kbTja  (Mex.) 
Tacunga,  La,  la  tii-kbn'gii  (Ecuad.) 
Tadcaster,  tad'kas-ter  (Eng.) 
Tadjurah,  tad-jb'ra  (E.  Af.) 
Tadousac,  ta-db-sak'  (Can.) 
Tafalla,  ta-fal'lya  (Sp.) 
Tafelneh,  ta-fal'ne  (Mar.) 
Tafllelt,  ta-f8  lelt'  (Mar.) 
Taganrog,  ta-gan-rog'  (Rus.) 
Taghkanic,  tok'hon-ik  (U.  S.) 
Taghmon,  tach'mon  (Ir.) 
Tagliamento,  ta-lya-man'to  (It.)  r. 
Tagliocozzo,  ta-lyo-kot'tso  (It.) 
Tagodast,  ta-go-dast'  (Mar.) 
Tagus,  ta'gus(Sp.)r. 
Tahiti,  ta-he'ts  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Tahoe,  ta-ho'  (Califor. )(. 
Tahura,  ta-hb'ra  (Sand.  Isls.)  isl. 
Tain,  tan  (Scot);  tan  (Fr.) 
Taiyuenfoo,  ti-yu,-en'fb"  (China) 
Tajo  (Spanish  name  of  Tagus),  tii'6ho 

(Sp.) 

Tajoora,  ta-jo'ra  (E.  Af.) 
Takhti  Soleiman,  tu6h't8  so-H-man' 

(Afg.) 

Ta-kiang,  ta-kS-ang7  (China)  r. 
Takinos,  talte-nos  (Tur.)  I. 
Takow,  ta-kou'  (China) 
Talanti,  ta-lan'tii  (Gr.)  ch. 
Talavera,  de  la  Reiua,  tli-la-ve'ra  de  1ft 

re-e'na  (Sp.) 
Talbot,  tal'bot  (U.  S.) 
Talcaguana,  tal-ka-gwa'na  (Chile) 
Taliabo,  ta-lya'bo  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Talicote,  tale-kot  (Ind.) 
Talladega,tal-la-d8'ga(U.  S.) 
Tallahassee,  tal-la-has'se  (U.  S.) 
Tallahatchie,  tal-la-hat'che  (U.  S.) 
Tallapoosa,  tal-lii-pb'sa  (U.  S.)r. 
Tallarrubias,  tal-lar-i-b'b5-as  (Sp.) 
Tamandare,  ta-man-da-ra'  (Braz.)  6. 
Tamandua,  ta-man'du-a  (Braz.) 
Tamar,  ta'mar  (Eng.)  r. 
Tamarugal,  ta-ma-rb'gal  (S.  Am.) 
Tamatave,  ta-ma-tav'  (Madag.) 
Tamaulipas,  ta-ma-u-le'pas  (Mex.) 
Tambelan,  ttinvba-lan'  (East.  Arch.)wi. 
Tame,  tarn  (Eng.)  r. 
Tamega,  ta-me'ga  (Sp.)  r. 
Tamiagua,  ta-me-a'gwa  (Mex.) 
Tamlaght,  tam-iaght' (Ir.) 
Tampico,  t&m-pe'ko  (Mex.) 
Tanadice,  tan'a-dis  (Scot.) 
Tanaga,  ta-na'ga  (Aleut.  Isls.)  isl. 
Tanah,  ta'na  (Eg.) 

Tanakeke,  ta-na-ka'ka(East.  Arch.)lsZ«. 
Tananarive,  ta-na-na-r5'vo  (Madag.) 
Tanaro,  ta-na'ro  (It.)r. 
Tanderagee,  tan-de-ra-ge'  (Ir.) 
Tanganyika,  tan-gan-ye'ka  (Af.)  I. 
Tangermunde,  tang'er-mun-de  (Prus.) 
'Tangier,  tan-jSr' (Af.) 
Tangipahoa,  tan-ji-pa-ho' (U.  S.) 
Tanjore,  tan-jor'  (Ind.) 
Taormina,  ta-or-m5'nit  (Sic.) 
Taos  ta'os,  almost  tons  (U.  S.) 
Tapajos,  ta-pa'zhos  (Braz.)  r. 
Tapcra,  tii-pa'ra  (Braz.) 
Tapisi,  ta-p«'s5  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Tappanooly  Bay,  tap-pa-nbl8  ba  (Sum- 
atra) 

Taptee,  tap-te' (Ind.)r. 
Taquari,  ta-kwa-re'  (Braz.)  r. 
Tarakai,  ta-ra-kl'  (As.)  isl.  and  g. 
Taranaki,  ta-ra-na'ke  (N.  Zd.) 
Tarancon,  ta-ran-kbn'  (Sp.) 
Taranto,  ta-ran'to  (It.) 
Tarapaca,  ta-ra-pa-ka'  (Peru) 
Tararua,  ta-ra-rb'a  (N.  Zd.) 
Tarascon,  ta-ras-koh'  (Fr.) 
Tarasp,  ta-rasp'  (Switz.) 


j,;ob;       y.yes;       TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Wn;       zh,  azure.  French,  vue,  but;       Wet.,  neuf;       n,  on. 
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Tarawera,  tii-ra-wa'ra  (V  Zd.)  I. 

Tarazona,  ta-rii-tho'iu  iSji.  i 

Tarliil.'.-ltiti.  tiir-liii-ua-ti'  (Cllina)  dint. 

Tarbert,  tir'bert  (Scot.) 

Tarbes,  tiirb  (Fr.) 

Tarbolton,  tar-bol'ton  (Scot.) 

Tardenois.  tar-de-nwa'  (Fr.)  dint. 

Tarifa,  ta-re'fa  (Sp.) 

Tarija,  tii-r5'cha  (Bol.) 

Tariin,  tii-rem'  (East.  Turk.)  r. 

Tarn,  tiirn  (Fr.) 

Tarnopol,  tar-no'pol  (Aust. ) 

Tarnow,  tar'no  (Aust.) 

Tarnowitz,  tar'no-vetsfPrus.) 

Tarporley,  tar'por-li(Eng.) 

Tarragona,  tar-ra-g6'n8  (Sp.) 

Tarrasa,  t8r-ra'sa(Sp.) 

Tartary,  tar'ta-ri  (As.) 

Tartas,  tar-ta'(Fr.) 

Tashkent,  tSsh-keut'  (Tart.) 

Tashlidge,  tash'li-je  (Bosnia) 

Tasmania,  taz-ma'ni-a  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 

Tassisudon,  tas-se-so'don  (Bhutan) 

Taubate,  ta-u-ba'ta(Braz.) 

Taulignan,  to-18-nyon'  (Fr.) 

Taunton,  tan'ton  (Eng.) 

Taunus,  tou'nos  (Ger.  )  mts. 

Taupo,  ta'u-po  (N.  Zd.)  I. 

Tauranga,  ta-u-ran'ga  (N.  Zd.) 

Taurida,  tou'ri-da  (Rus.) 

Taurus,  ta'rus  (As.  Mi.)  mts. 

Tavannes,  ta-van'  (Switz.) 

Taverna,  ta-vartia  (It ) 

Taviano,  ta-ve-ii'no  (It.) 

Tavignano,  tS-vS-nya'no  (It.)  r. 

Tavira,  ta-ve'r*  (Port.) 

Tavistock,  taVis-tok  (Eng.) 

Tavolara,  ta-vo-la'ra(It.)  isl. 

Tavoy,  ta-voi',  (Brit.  Bur.)prot). 

Tawasthuus,  ta-vast'hos  (Rus.) 

Tawrow,  taf-rof  (Rus.) 

Tayabas,  ta-ya'bas  (East.  Arch.) 

Tayf,  ta-ef  (Arab.) 

Taytao,  ti-ta'o  (S.  Am.)  e. 

Tazeeu,  ta-zen'  (Afg.) 

Tazewell,  taz'wel  (U.  S.) 

Teh.  Names  beginning  with  this  com- 
bination see  under  Ch. 

Teano,  ta-a'n6(It.) 

Tebessa,  ta-bas'sa  (Alg.) 

Tecolotlan,  te-ko-16t'lan  (Mex.) 

Tecumseh,  te-kum'se  (V.  S.) 

Tees,  tez(Eng.)r. 

Teflis,  tef-les'  (Transcauc.) 

Tegernsee,  ta'gern-za  (Ger. )  I. 

Tegucigalpa,  te-go-se-gal'pa  (Bond.) 

Teguise,  te-ge'se  (Can.  I  sis.) 

Tehama,  ta-ha'nia  (Ar.);  te-ha'ma 
(Calif  or.) 

Teheran,  te-he-ran'  (Per.) 

Tehuacan,  te-wa'kan  (Mex.) 

Tehuantepec,  te-wan'te-pek  (Mex.) 

Teify,  ti've  (Wales)  r. 

Teigu,  tan  (Eng.  )r. 

Teignmouth,  tiu'muth  (Eng.) 

Teith,  teth(Scot.)r. 

Tejent,  ta-jent'  (Per.)  r. 

Tejutla,  te-6hotaa  (Cent.  Am.) 

Tekama,  te-ka'ma  (U.  S.) 

Telembi,  tel-em-be"  (Ecuad.)  r. 

Tellicherry,  tel-li-che'ri  (Ind.) 

Telugu,  tel-6-gb'  (Ind.)peo. 

Temacin,  ta'ma-sin  (Alg. ) 

Temascaltepec,  te  -  mas  -  kiil '  te  -  pek 
(Mex.) 

Tembleque,  tam-ble'ke  (Sp.) 

Teme,  tern  (Eng.)  r. 

Temerin,  ta'ma-rin  (Hung.) 

Temes,  ta-mesh'  (Hung.) 

Temesvar,  ta-mesh-var'  (Hung.) 

Temiscaming,  te-mis'ka-ming  (Can.) i. 

Temiscouata,  te-mis-ku a'ta  (Can.)  I. 

Temnikow,  tem-ne-kof  (Rus.) 

Templemore,  tem-pel-mor' (Ir.) 

Templeuve,  tan-pleuv'  (Belg.) 

Tenancingo,  te-nan-sengo  (Mex.) 

Tenasserim,  te-nas'se-rim  (Brit.  Bur.) 

Tenbury,  ten'be-ri  (Eng. ) 

Tenby,  tenTji  (Wales) 

Tendra,  ten'dra  (Rus.)  t»i. 

Tenedos,  ta'na-dos  (Tur.) 

Teneriffe,  ten-er-il';  Spanish,  Tenerife, 
te-ne-re'fe. 

Tenes,  ta'nas  (Alg.) 

Tenghistoun,  ten-gis-ton'  (Per.) 

Tengri  Nor,  tan'grS  nor  (Tibet)  I. 

Tenimber,  ta-nern'ber(East.  Arch.)  ittls. 

Tennessee,  ten-nes-se'  (U.  8.) 

Tensift,  tan-s£ft'(Maroc.)r. 

Tenterden,  ten'ter-den  (Eng.) 

Teora,  ta-o'ra  (It.) 

Teotihuacan,  te-6-te-wa'kan  (Mex.) 

Tepic,  te-pek'  ^Mex.) 

Teplitz,  tep'lets(Bohem.) 


Tequamenon,  te-kwam'e-nmi  (U.  S.) 
'J'tquendiinia,  te-ken-da'nui  (Col.) 
Tequia,  te-ks'a  (Col. ) 
Teramo,  tei'a-mo  (It.) 
Terceira,  tar-sa'6-ra  (Azores)  isl. 
Tercero,  ter-se'ro  (S.  Am. )  r. 
Terchova,  tar-cho'vo  (Hung.) 
Terek,  ta'rek  (Rus. )  r. 
Tergovist,  tar-go- vest'  (Tur.) 
Termini,  tar'me-ne  (It.) 
Termoli,  tar'mo-le  (It) 
Termonde,  tar-mon'da  (Belg.) 
Ternatf.  tar-na'ta  (East.  Arck)  utli. 
Term,  tar'ne  (It.) 
Terracina,  tar-ra-che'na  (It.) 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  tar'ra  de  la-vo'ro  (It.) 
Terrason,  tar-ra-soh'  f  Kr. ) 
Terrebonne,  ter-bon'(Can.;  U.  S.) 
Terregles,  ter-reg'elz  (Scot.) 
Terre  Haute,  terYe  hot  (V.  S.) 
Terressa,  tar-res'sa  (Ind.  Oc. )  i*l. 
Terricciuola,  ter-rech-n-o'li  (It.) 
Teruel,  te-ru-el'  (Sp.) 
Teschen,  ta'shen  (Aust.) 
Tessin,  tas-sen'  (Switz.) 
Testigos,  tas-te'gos  (S.  Am.)  isl. 
Tetbury,  tet'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Tete,  ta'ta(E.  At) 
Tfite  Noire,  tat-nwar'  (Switz.)  pass 
Teterow,  ta'ta-ro  (Ger.) 
Tetewan,  tet-e-wan' (Mar.) 
Tettenhall  Regis,  tet'ten-hal  re'jis(Eng.) 
Tetuan,  tet-n-an'  (Mar.) 
Teufelsbriicke,  toi'fels-liruk-ke  (Switz.) 
Teulada,  ta-u-la'da  (It.)  e. 
Teutoburgerwald,     toi-to-bor'ger-valt 

(Ger.)mte. 

Tevere,  ta'va-ra  (It.)  r. 
Teverone,  ta-va-ro'na  (It.)  r. 
Teviot,  te'vi-ot  (Scot.)  r. 
Tewksbury,  tyoksTje-ri  (Eng.) 
Texas,  teks'as  (U.  S.) 
Texel,  teks'el(Neth.)ts(. 
Tezcuco,  tes-ko'ko  (Mex.) 
Thame,  tarn  (Eng.) 
Thames,  temz  (Eng.)  r. 
Thanet,  Isle  of,  than'et  (Eng.) 
Thann,  tan  (Fr.) 
Tharanadt,  ta'ra-nad  (Ger.) 
Thaso,  tha'so  (^Eg.  Sea)  isl. 
Thaumaco,  thou'ma-ko  (Gr.) 
Thaxted,  thaks'ted  (Eng.) 
Thaya,  ta'ya  (Aust.)  r. 
Thayetmayo,  tha-yet-nri'6  (Brit.  Bur.) 
Thebaid,  th6-ba'id  (Eg.) 
Thebes,  thebz  (Eg.) 
Theiss,  tis(Hung.)  r. 
Therapia,  tha-ra'p8-a  (Tur.) 
Theresienstadt,  ta-ra'zg-en-stat  (Hung.) 
Thermia,  theiym8-a  (Gr.)  isl. 
Thermopylae,  ther-mop'i-le  (Gr.) pass 
Thessaly,  thes'sa-li  (Tur.,  Gr.)prov. 
Thetford,  thet'ford  (Eng.) 
Thiagur,  the-a-gu'  (Ind.) 
Thian  Chan,  the-an'shan  (Mongol.) 

mts. 

Thibet,  ti-bet'  (As.) 
Thierachern,  ter'a-chern  (Switz.) 
Thiers,  ta-ar"  (Fr.) 
Thingvallavatn,  tSng-val-la-Tii'teu 

(Iceld.)  I. 

Thionville,  te-oft-vel'  (Fr.) 
Thirsk,  thersk  (Eng.) 
Thisted,  tes'ted  (l)en.) 
Thiviers,  te-v8-a'(Fr.) 
Thogji  Chumo,  thog'je  cho'mo  (Cent. 

As.)  I. 

Thomar,  to-mar"  (Port.) 
Thone,  to'ne(Ger.) 
Thonex.  to-na'  (Fr.) 
Thonon,  to-non'  (Fr..) 
Thorald,  thortld  (Can.) 
Thorda,  to/da  (Austr.) 
Thorn,  torn  (Neth.;  Pnis.) 
Thomaby,  thor'na-bi  (Eng.) 
Thorne,  thorn  (Eng.) 
Thornhill,  thorn'hil  (Eng.;  Scot.) 
Thornliebank,  thoru'li-bangk  (Scot.) 
Thoroe,  to'reu-e  (Den.)  id. 
Thorshalla,  tors-hel'la(Swe.) 
Thorshavn,  tors-havn'  (Faroe  Isls.) 
Thouars,  to-ar'  (Fr. ) 
Thouroiit,  to-rot'  (Belg.) 
Throckmorton,  throk'mor-ton  (U.  3.) 
Throndhjem,  tron'yem  (Nor.) 
Thuin,  tu-an'  (Belg.) 
Thun,  ton  (Switz.) 
Thurgau,  tor'gou  (Switz.) 
Thiiringerwald,  tu'ring-er-valt  (Ger.) 
Thuringia,  thyo-rin'ji-a  (Ger.) 
Thurles,  therlz  ar.) 
Thurso,  ther'so  (Scot.) 
Tiago  de  Cacem,  San,  san  te-a'go  de 

ka'sen  (Port.) 


Tia-Huanaco,  te'a-wii-na"ko  (BoL) 
Tiber,  ti'h6r(It.) 
Tiberias.  tl-litvri  as  (^yr.)  I. 
Tibesti,  te-bcs-te'  (Af.) 
Tibet,  ti-bet'  (As.) 
Tiburon,  te-lni-ron'  (Ilayti) 
Ticao,  te-kao  (East   Arch.)  igf. 
Tichborn,  tich'born  (lin^.) 
Ticino,  te-ch«'u6(It.) 
Ticonderoga.  ti-kon-de-ro'ga  (II.  S.) 
Ticul,  te-kol'  (Mex.) 
Tidenham,  ti'den-am  (Eng.) 
Tideswell,  tidz'wel  (Eng.) 
Tidore,  te-dor1  (East.  Arch.)  isl. 
Tiene,  tfi-a'na  (It.) 
Tien-pe,  te-en-pe'  (China) 
Tientsin,  ti-en'tseu"  (China) 
Tiet<!,  t6-a'ta(Braz.)r. 
Titlis,  tif-les'  (Transcauc.) 
Tighnabruaicb,  ti-na-brd'ach  (Scot) 
Tigre,  ts'gra  (Mex.)  r. 
Tigr6,  t8-gra'  (Aliyss.)  dint. 
Tigris,  ti'gris  (Tin-.)  r. 
Tijola,  te-cho'la  (Sp.) 
Til  Afar,  tel  a-fai-'  (Tur.) 
Tilbury,  til'be-ri  (Eng.) 
Tillicoultry,  til-li-ko'tri  (Scot.) 
Tilsit,  tel'zet(Prus.) 
Timbalier,  tim-ba-ler"  (U.  S.)i). 
Timbuctoo,  tim-buk'to  (Af.) 
Tiniimoun,  te-me-mon'  (N.  Af.) 
Timok,  te-mok'  (Tur.)  r. 
Timoleague,  tim-6-lag'(Ir.) 
Timor,  te-nior;  (East.  Arch.)  it. 
Timor-laut,  te-mor-lout'  (East.  Arch.) 

iol. 

Tinchebray,  tansli-bra'  (Fr.) 
Tindaro,  ten-da'ro  (It.)  c. 
Tinfleld,  ten'fyel  (Nor.)  mts. 
Tinhosa,  tin-ho'sa  (China)  ittl. 
Tinnevelly,  tin'ne-vel-le  (Ind.) 
Tinos,  te'nos  (Gr.)  ul. 
Tinto,  ten'to(Sp.)r. 
Tintwistle,  tin'twis-el  (Eng.) 
Tioern,  cheurn  (Swe. )  isl. 
Tioga,  te-6'ga(U.  S.)r. 
Tiotoe,  te-6'teu-e  (Nor.)  isl. 
Tipitapa,  te-pe-ta'pii  (Cent.  Am.)  r. 
Tippecanoe,  tip-pe-ka-uo'  (U.  S.) 
Tipperah,  tip'e-ra  (Ind.) 
Tipperary,  tip-pe-ra'ri  (Ir.) 
Tirajana,  te-ra-cha'na  (Can.  Islds.) 
Tirano,  te-ra'no  (It.) 
Tiraspol,  te-rils'pol  (Rus.) 
Tireboli,  te-raT)O-le  (Tur.) 
Tiree,  ti-re'  (Scot. )  ts(. 
Tirhoot,  tir-hot'(Ind.) 
Tirlemont,  terl-moh'  (Belg.) 
Tirnova,  t^r-no'va(Bulg.) 
Tirschenreut,  tersh'en-roit  (Ger.) 
Tirsi,  ter'se  (It.)  r. 
Tisza,  te'so  (Hung.)  r. 
Titano,  te-tii'no  (It)  mt 
Titchfleld,  tich'feld  (Eng.) 
Titicaca,  te-te-ka'ka  (S.  Am.)  L 
Titlis,  tet'les  (Switz.)  mt. 
Tinmen,  tyo'men  (Rns.) 
Tiverton,  tiv'er-ton  (Eng.) 
llvissa,  te-ves'sa  (Sp.) 
Tivoli,  te'vo-I8(It.) 
Tizzana,  tet-tsa'na  (It.) 
Tjorn,  chebrn  (Swe.)  isl. 
Tlalpam,  tlal-pam'  (Mex.) 
Tlalpujahna.  tlal-po-cha'wa  (Met) 
Tlamath,  tla-math' (U.  S.)r. 
Tlascala,  tlas-ka'la  (Mex.) 
Tlemcen,  tlam'sen  (Alg.) 
Tobago,  to-ba'go  (W.  Ind.) 
Tobarra,  to-biir'ra  (Pen.) 
Tobermory,  to-l>er-m6'ri  (Scot.) 
Tobol,  to-bol'  (Sib.)  r. 
Tobolsk,  to-bolsk'  (Sib.) 
Toboso,  to-bo'so  (Sp.) 
Tocantins,  to-kan-t8ns'  (Braz.) 
Tocat,  to-kUt'(Tur.) 
Tocco,  tokTid  (It.) 
Tocuyo,  to-ko'yo  (Venez.) 
Toddington,  tod'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Todmorden,  tod-mor'den  (Eng.) 
Toggenburg,  tog'gen-borg  (Switz.) 
Toiros,  to-e'ros(Braz.) 
Tokat,  to-kat'(Tur.) 
Tokay,   to-ka';  Hung.  pron.   to-koi' 

(Hung.) 

Tokiyo,  to-ke-yo'(Jap.) 
Toko-labo,  to-ko-la'bo  (N.  Zd.)A. 
Toledo,  to-le'do;  Span.  pron.  to-le'Tno 

(Sp.) 

Tolentino,  to-lan-te'no  (It.) 
Tolima,  to-le'ma  (Col.)  vole. 
Tolkemit,  tol'ka-met  (Prus.) 
Tolosa,  W-lo'sa  (Sp.) 
Tolotlan,  to-lot'lan  (Mex.)  r. 
Toluca,  to-lo'ka  (Mex.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  chain;       g,  go; 
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Tomaszow,  to-nia-shof  (Pol.) 
Tombigbee  or  Tombeckbee,  tom-big'bO, 

tom-bek'be  (V.  S.)  r. 
Tomb,uctoo,  tom-buk'tb  (Cent.  Af.) 
Tomelloso,  tb-mel-lyb'sb  (Sp.) 
Tombs.  U-u-nu-lish'  (Trausyl.)  jxisi? 
Tonal,  tb'nal(It) 
Tunawandii.  to-na-wan'da  (U.  S.) 
Timdern,  ton'dern  (Den.) 
Tonili,  ton'de  (Ind.) 
Tondo,  tbn'do(East.  Arch.) 
Tongariro,  tong-a-re'ro  (X.  Zd.)  int. 
Tongataboo,  ton-ga-ta-bo'  (Pac.  Oc.)  til. 
Tongerloo,  tong-er-16'  (Bel.) 
TiMiures,  toh'gr  (Neth.) 
TonnayCharente,  ton-ua'sha-ront'(Fr.) 
Tonneins,  ton-nail'  (Fr.) 
Tonnerre,  ton-nar'  (Fr.) 
Tonquin,  ton-ken'  (As.) 
Tonse  or  Tons,  tons  (Ind.)  r. 
Toola,  to'la  (Rus.)  govt.;  <E.  Af.)  isl. 

and  r. 

Toombudra.  tbm-bud'ra  (Ind.) 
Topeka,  to-pe'ka(U.  S.) 
Tophana,  top-ha'nii  (Tur.) 
Tbplitz,  teiip'lets  (Bohem.) 
Topolias,  to-pb'le-as  (Or.)  I. 
Topolya,  to-pol'yo  (Hung.) 
Topozero,  tu-po-za'ro  (Rus.)  I. 
Topsham,  tops'am  (Eng.) 
Torbay,  tor-ba'  (Eng.) 
Torbiscon,  tor-bes-kon'  (Sp.) 
Torcello,  tor-chel'lo  (It.) 
Tordera,  t6r-de'ra  (Sp.) 
Tordesillas,  tor-de-sel-lyas'  (Sp.) 
Torella,  to-ral'la  (It.) 
Torello,  to-rel'lyo  (Sp.) 
Torgau,  tor'gou  (Prus.) 
Torino,  to-re'no  (It.) 
Toritto,  to-ret'to  (It.) 
Torjok,  tor-zhok'  (Rus.) 
Tormentine,  tor-men'tin  (X.  Brans.)  c. 
Tormes,  tor-mes'  (Sp.)  r. 
Tornavacas,  tor-na-va-kas'  (Sp.) 
Tornea,  tor'na-o  (Swe.) 
Tornolo,  tor-no'lo  (It.) 
Toroczko,  to-roch'ks  (Aust.) 
Tbrbk,  teu're'uk  (Hung.) 
Torontal,  to-ron'tal  (Hung.) 
Toronto,  W-ron'to  (Can.) 
Toropetz,  to-rb-pets'  (Rus.) 
Torphichen,  tor-flch'en  (Scot.) 
Torquay,  tor-k8'  (Eng.) 
Torquemada,  tbr-ke-ma'THa  (Sp.) 
Torralba,  tor-ral'ba  (Sp.) 
Torrao,  tor-roun'  (Port.) 
Torrecilla,  tor-re-theTlyS  (Sp.) 
Torredembarra,  tor-re-dem-barta  (Sp.) 
Torrejoncillo,  tor-re-chbn-thel'lyo (Sp.) 
Torremocha,  t6r-re-mo'cha  (Sp.) 
Torrenueva,  tor-re-nu-e'vii  (Sp.) 
Torres  Vedras,  tor'ras  va'dras  (Port.) 
Torrevieja,  tor-re- ve-e'cha  (Sp.) 
Torridon,  torti-don  (Scot.)  iiilet 
Torriglia,  tor-re'lya  (It.) 
Torrijos,  tor-re'chos  (Sp.) 
Torrington,  tor'ring-ton  (Eng.) 
Torroella,  tor-ro-el'lya  (Sp.) 
Torrox,  tor-roeh'  (Sp.) 
Torrubia,  tor-rb'be-a  (Sp.) 
Torthorwald,  tor'thor-wald  (Scot.) 
Tortola,  tor-to'la  (\V.  Ind.)  isl. 
Tortona,  tor-to'na  (It.) 
Tortosa,  tor-to'sii  (Sp.) 
Tbrtsvar,  Utttte-vBr  (Aust.) 
Tortuga,  tor-tb'ga  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Toscana,  tos-ka'na(It) 
Toscanella,  tos-ka-nal'la  (It.) 
Tostak,  tos-tak'  (Sib.)  r. 
Totana,  to-ta'na(Sp.) 
Totma,  tot-ma'  (Rus.) 
Totness,  tot'ues(Eng.) 
Totonicapan,    to-to-ne-ka-piin'    (Cent. 

Am.) 

Tottenham,  tot'en-am  (Eng.) 
Tottington,  tot'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Touat,  tu-at'  (Af.)  oasis 
Toubouai.  tou-bou-i'  (3.  Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Toul,  tol  (Fr.) 
Toulcha,  tbl'cha(Rouni.) 
Toulon,  to-16n'  (Fr.) 
Toulousain,  to-lo-san'  (Fr.)  diet. 
Toulouse,  tb-los'  (Fr.) 
Toumen,  to-men'  (Corea)  r. 
Touraine,  to-ran'  (Fr.)  dM. 
Tourcoing,  tor-kwan' (Fr. ) 
Tour  du  Pin,  la,  la  tor  dfl  pan'  (Fr.) 
Tourlavllle,  tbr-la-vel'  (Fr.) 
Tournai,  tbr-na'  (Bel.) 
Tournaisis,  tbr-na-B6'  (Fr.)  diet. 
Tournus,  tor-nd'  (Fr.) 
Tours,  tor  (Fr.) 
Tourves,  tbrv  (Fr.) 
Towcester,  tous'ter  (Eng.) 


Towy  tou'i  (Wales),  r. 
Tracadie,  trak'a-de  (Nova  Sc.) 
Trachsehvald,  trach'sel-valt  (Switz.) 
Trafalgar,  trii-fiil-giir1  (Pen.)  c. 
Traiskirchen,  tris-keVcheii  (Aust.) 
Trajetto,  tra-yat'to  (It.) 
Tralee,  tra-16'  (Ir.) 
Tramelan,  trii'ine-liin  (Switz.) 
Tramore,  tra-mor'  (Ir.) 
Traueut,  tra-nent'(Scot) 
Trani,  tra'nu  (It.) 
Tranmere,  tran'mC-r  (Eng.) 
Tranque,  triin'ke  (Cllile)  isl. 
Tvanquebar,  tnin-kwe-ljiir'  (Ind.) 
Transcaucasia,  trans-ka-ka'shi-a  (As.) 
Transkci,  trans-ki'  (S.  Af.) 
Transvaal,  trans-viU'  (S.  Af.) 
Transylvania,  tran-sil-va'ni-a  (Aust.) 
Trapani,  tra'pa-n5  (It.) 
Trapano,  tra'pa-no  (Tur.)  c. 
Traquair,  tra-kwar'  (Scot.) 
Traunstein,  trouu'stin  (Ger.) 
Trautenau,  trou'te-uou  (Bohem.) 
Travancore,  tra-van-kor1  (Ind.) 
Travemiinde,  tril-ve-raun'de  (Ger.) 
Traverse,  trav'ers  (Tr.  Ed.  Isl.)  c. 
Travinik,  trii've-nck  (Tur.) 
Trebbin,  trab'ben  (Prus.) 
Trebia,  tra'be-a  (It.)  r. 
Trebinye,  tra-ben'ye  (Herzeg.) 
Trebisaccia,  tra-be-sat'cha  (It.) 
Trebitsch,  tra'bech  (Aust.) 
Trebizonde,  treb'i-zond  (As.  Mi.) 
Trebujena,  tre-bb-che'nii  (Sp.) 
Trecastagne,  tra-kas-ta'nya  (It.) 
Trecate,  tra-kii'ta  (It.) 
Trecenta,  tra-chan'ta  (It.) 
Tredegar,  tred'e-gar  (Eng.) 
Treguier,  tra-ge-a'  (Fr.) 
Treignac,  tra-nyak'  (Fr.) 
Treishnish,  tresh-nish'  (Scot.)  isl. 
Tremadoc,  tre-raad'ok  (Wales) 
Trembowla,  tram-bov1a(Aust.) 
Tremiti,  tra'me-t8  (It.)  isl. 
Tremont,  tre-mont'  (U.  S.) 
Treport,  tra-por1  (Fr.) 
Treptow,  trap'tbf  (Prus.) 
Trescoe,  tres'kb  (Eug.)  isl. 
Trets,  tra  (Fr.) 

Treuenbrietzen,  troi-en-bre'tscn  (Prus.) 
Trevandrum,  tra-van'drum  (Ind.) 
Treves,  trav  (Ger.) 
Treviglio,  tra-ve'lyo  (It.) 
Trevigno,  tra-y8'nyo  (It.) 
Treviso,  tra-ve'zb  (It.) 
Trevoux,  tra-vb'  (Fr.) 
Treysa,  tri'za  (Ger.) 
Tricarico,  tre-ka-re'ko  (It.) 
Tricase,  tre-ka'sa  (It.) 
Trichinopoly,  tri-chi-nop'6-li  (Ind.) 
Trichoor,  tre-chbr'  (Ind.) 
Trient,  trS-ent'  (Aust.) 
Trier,  trer  (Ger.) 
Trieste,  tre-est';  Ital.  pron.  tre-as'ta 

(Aust.) 

Trigueros,  tre-ge'ros  (Sp.) 
Trikala,  tre-ka'la  (Tur.) 
Trikeri,  tr6-ka're  (Tur.) 
Trincomalee,  tren-kom-a-le'  (Ind.) 
Tringano,  tren-ga'nb  (It.) 
Trinidad,  trln-i-dad'  (W.  Ind.) 
Trinita,  tre-ne-ta'  (It.) 
Trinite,  La,  la  tre-ne-ta'  (W.  lud.) 
Triora,  tre-6'ra  (It.) 
Tripatoor,  tre-pa-tbr/  (Ind.) 
Tripoli,  tre'po-le(Af.;  Syr.) 
Tripolis,  tre'po-les  (Syr.) 
Tripolizza,  tre-po-let'tsa  (Or.) 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  tres'tan  da  ko  nya 

(S.  At.)  isli. 

Triumpho,  tre-bm'fo  (Braz.) 
Trivaloor,  tre-va-lbr'  (Ind.) 
Trobriand,  tro-bre'and  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Trochtelflngen,  trocli-t«l-feug'en  (Ger.) 
Trbense,  treti'en-sa  (Den.) 
Trogen.  trb'gen  (Switz.) 
Trois  Rivieres,  tnva  re-ve-ar1  (W.  Ind.) 
Troitsk.  tro-etsk'(Rus.) 
Trolhatta,  trol-hat'ta  (Swe.) 
Trombe,  tro'meU-e  (Nor.) 
Tromsbe,  trom'seu-e  (Nor.) 
Trondhjem,  tron'yem  (Nor.) 
Troon,  trbn(Scot) 
Tropea,  trb-pa'a  (It.) 
Tropez,  St.,  sad  tro-pa'  (Fr.) 
Troppau,  trop'pou  (Aust.) 
Trossachs,  tros'aks  (Scot.) 
Trouville,  tro-veT  (Fr.) 
Trowbridge,  trou'brij  or  tro'bnj  (Eng.) 
Troyes,  trwa  (Fr.) 
Trsztenna,  trs-tan'na  (Hung.) 
Trueyre,  trfl-ar'  (Fr.) 
Trujillo  or  Truxillo,  trb-ehel'lyo  (Sp.; 
Span.  Am.) 


Truro,  trb'ro  (Eng.) 
Trzemeszno,  tzha-mash'no  (Prus.) 
TsampaynaKO,  ta»m-pl-n»'«fl  (Burin.) 
Tsarskne-Selo,  tsiir'sko-a-sa-16"  (Rus.) 
Tschitschcr   Boden,  che'cher   bo' den 

(Aust.) 

Tsiamdo,  tse-am'do  (Tibet) 
TsikugoGawa,  tse-kb'gogii-wa  (Japan) 

r. 

Tsitsikar,  tse-tsO-kar7  (Manchoor.) 
Tsong-gan-hien,  tsong-gau-hen'  (C'binii) 
Tsus-sima,  tsiis-se'ma  (N.  Pac.)is'(s. 
Tuam,  tyo'am  (Ir.) 
Tuat  or  Twat,  tu-at',  twat  (Af.) 
Tul.al,  to-bill'  (Chile)  r. 
Tubingen,  t\Vbing-en  (Ger.) 
Tuckahoe,  tuk-a-ho'  (U.  S.) 
Tuckerton,  tuk'er-ton  (U.  S.) 
Tucopia,  tb-ko'pe-a  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Tucuman,  tb-ko-man'  (Arg.  Con.) 
Tudela,  tH-THe'la  (Sp.) 
Tuejar,  tu-e-chiir'  (Sp.) 
Tugela,  tu-gela  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Tuggurt,  t«g-gbrt'  (Alg.) 
Tukhti  Suleiman,  tuch'te  su-U-mhn' 

(Afg.)  mt. 

Tula,  tb'la  (Rus. ;  China) 
Tulare,  tu-lar7  (Calif or.) 
Tullamore,  tul-la-moi''  (Ir.) 
Tullibardine,  tul-li-bai-'diu  (Scot.) 
Tulmaro,  tul-ma'lb  (Venez.) 
Tuinac-llumac,tb-mak-hb-mak'(S.Am.) 

mts. 

Tumat,  to-mat'  (Abyss.)  r. 
Tumbez,  tbmlies  (Peru) 
Tunbridge,  tun'brij  (Eng.) 
Tunguragua,  tong-gu-ra'gwa  (Peru)r. 
Tunguska,  tun-gus'ka  (Sib.)  r. 
Tunis,  tyb'nis  (Ai.) 

Tunja,  tbn'6ha  (Col.) 

Tunstall,  tun'stal  (Eng.) 

Tuparro,  tb-par'ro  (Col.)  r. 

Tupiza,  tb-pe'sa  (Bol.) 

Tupungato  to-pbng-ga'M  (Chile),  mt. 

Turbaco,  tbr-ba'ko  (Col.) 

Turin  tyu-rin'  (Anglicized  form  of  Ital. 
Torino)  (It.) 

Turkestan,  tbr-kes-tan'  (As.) 

Turkey,  ter'ki  (Eur.;  As.) 

Turnhout,  Flemish  pron.  turn-hout'; 
Fr.  pron.  turn-b'  (Bel.) 

Turquino,  tur-ke'no  (Cuba)  mt. 

Turriff,  tu'rif  (Scot.) 

Turukansk,  tb-rb-kansk'  (Sib.) 

Tuscaloosa,  tus-ka-lb'sa  (U.  S.) 

Tuscany,  tuslta-ni  (Anglicized  form  of 
Ital.  Toscana)  (it.) 

Tuscarawas,  tus-ka-ra'was  (U.  S.) 

Tuscarora,  tus-ka-ro'ra  (U.  S. ) 

Tuscumbia,  tus-kum'bi-a  (U.  S.) 

Tutbury,  tut'be-ri  (Eng.) 

Tuticorin,  tu-te-kortn  (Ind.) 

Tutoya,  to-tb'yii  (Braz.) 

Tuttlingen,  tut'ling-en  (Ger.) 

Tuxtla,  tbks'tla  (Mex.) 

Twickenham,  twik'en-ara  (Eng.) 

Twinholm,  twin'om  (Scot.) 

Twyford,  twl'ford  (Eng.) 

Tynemouth,    tin'muth   or   tin'muth 

Tynningliame,  tin'ning-gam  (Scot.) 
Tyrol,  M-rol'  (Aust.) 
Tyrone,  ti-ron'  (Ir.) 
Tysmienica,  tes-myen-et'sa (Aust.) 
Tzaritziu,  tsar'et-sen  (Bus.) 


U. 

Ubatuba,    b-ba-tbT)a  (Braz.) 
Ubeda,  b-be'THa  (Sp.) 
Ubrique,  b-bre'ke  (Sp.) 
ITcayale,  b-ka-yale  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Uddevalle,  bd-da-valla  (Swe.) 
Uddingston,  ud'ings-ton  (Scot.) 
Udenhout,  b'den-hout  (Netll.) 
tFdine,  B'de-na  (It.) 
Udinsk,  b-d5nsk'  (Rns.) 
TJdvarhely,  bd-var'haly  (Hung.) 
Ueberlingen,  u'ber-ling-en  (Ger.) 
Ueberlingersee,  fl'ber-ling-er-za 
Uebigau,  u'be-gou  (Ger.) 
Uerdingen,  flr'ding-en  (Prus.) 
Uetersen,  ft'ter-zen  (Prus.) 
Uetikon,  u'te-kon  (Switz.) 
Ufa,  b'fa(Rus.) 
Uffenheim,  uf'fen-him  (Ger.) 
Ufflngton,  uf'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Uganda,  u-gan'da  (Af.) 
Ugie,  b'gi  (Scot.) 
Ugijar,  b-ehe-6hai-'  (Sp.) 


j.job;       y,!/es;       TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;       zh,  azure.  French,  vue,  bflt;       ble^ 


netJ;       n,  on.          German,  6h,  nacAt 
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Ugocs,  6-goch'  (Hung.) 

Vhricksville,  yo'riks-vil  (U.  S.) 

Vi,  6-e'(Sib.)r«. 

Uig,  wig  (Scot.)  ;V. 

Uiiitah,  yu-iu'ta  (U.  S.) 

Hist,  wist  (Scot.)  M. 

Uitenhage,  oi'ten-ha-ge  (S.  Af.) 

Vithuizen,  oit-hoi'zeu  (Xeth.) 

t'jiji.  n-je'jc-(Af.) 

Ujvar,  6'e-var"  (Hung ) 

Ukerewe,  o-ke-re'we  (Af.)  I 

Ukraine  or  Ukraina,  u-kran,  6-kri'na 

(Rus.) 

Uleaborg,  61a-6-borg  (Rus  ) 
riiasutai,  6-15-a-so'ti  (Mongol.) 
Ullapool,  ul'la-pbl  (Scot.) 
Ulloa,  ol-lyo'a  (Cent  Am.)  r. 
Ullswater,  ulz'wa-ter  (Eng.)  I. 
Ulm,  61m  (Ger.) 

Ulricehamn,  61-re'sa-lmm  (Swe.) 
Ulster,  ul'sterdr.) 
Ulundi,  u-lon'ds  (S.  Af ) 
Ulva,  ul'va  (Scot.)  isl. 
Ulvereton,  ul'ver-ston  (Eng. ) 
Umbagog,  um'ba-gog  (V.  S.)  I. 
Umballa,  um-bal'la  (Ind.) 
Umbrete,  um-bre'te  (Sp.) 
Umbriatico,  om-bre-a'W-ko  (It.) 
Umea,  6'ma-o  (Swe.) 
Umhlatosi,  um-hla-to'se  (S.  Af.) 
Umpqua,  ump'kwa  (U.  S.) 
Umritsir,  um-ret'ser  (Ind.) 
Umtata,  um-ta'ta  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Unst,  unst  (Scot.)  isl. 
Unstrut,  on'strot  (Trus.)  r. 
Unterseen,  un'ter-za-en  (Switz.) 
Unterwalden,  un'ter-val-den  (Switz.) 
Unyamwezi,  un-yam-we'zi  (Af.) 
Unyanyembe,  un-yan-yem'be  (Af.) 
Upernivik  or  Upernavik,  u-pertn-vek 

or  u-per-na-vek  (Greenld.) 
Uphall,  up-hal'(Scot) 
Upolu,  6-p5-lo'  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Upsala,  op-sa'la  (Swe.) 
Ural,  o-ral'  (Rus.)  mt,  r 
Uralsk,  o-ralsk'  (Rus.) 
Urbana,  er-ba'na  (U.  S.) 
Urbino,  or-be'no  (It.) 
Uresino,  o-ra-se'no  (Jap.) 
Urgub,  6r-gob'(Tur.) 
Urgundab,  ur-gun'dab  (Afg.)  r 
Urf,  b're  (Switz.) 
Urlingford,  erting-ford  (Ir.) 
Urnen,  or'nen  (Switz.) 
Urquhart,  er'kart  (Scot.) 
Urseren,  or'se-ren  (Switz.)  ml. 
Uruara,  b-rb-a'ra  (Braz.)  r. 
Urubucuara,  6-ro-bo-ku-a'ra  (Braz.)  r 
Urucaia,  o-ro-ka'ya  (Braz.)  r. 
Uruguay,  ur'u-gwa;  Span.  pron.  o-ro- 

gwa'e  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Urumiyah,  b-ro-me'ya  (Per.) 
Urup,  o-rop'(X.  Pac.  Oc.)isl. 
Usedom,  o'ze-dom  (Prus.)  M 
Ushak,  6-shak'(Tur.) 
Ushant,  u  shon'  (Fr.)  isl. 
Usingen,  o'zing-en  (Ger.) 
Usinovsk,  o-se-novsk'  (Rus.) 
Usk,  usk(Eng.) 
Uskub,  bVkub  (Tur.) 
Usogo,  u-B6'go  (Cent.  Af.) 
Uspallata,  bs-pal-la'ta  (S.  Am.)  DOSS 
Ussel,  us-sel'  (Fr.) 
Ustaritz,  ns-ta-rets'  (Fr.) 
Ustica,  os'te-ka  (It.)  M. 
Ustiujna,  ost-yozh'na(Rus.) 
Ustjng  Veliki,  ost-yog1  va-leTte  (Rus  ) 
Ust  Urt,  6stort(As.) 
Usumasinta,  6-so-ma-sen'ta  (Mex.)  r 
Usurbil,  o-sor-bel'  (Sp ) 
Utah,  yo'ta  (U.  S.) 
Ute,  yut(U.  S.) 
Utelle,  o-tal'la  (It.) 
Utica,  yo'ti-ka  (U.  S  ) 
Utiel,  o-te-al'  (Pen.) 
Utoe,  6'tcu-e  (Swe  )  M 
Utrecht,  o'trecht  (Neth.) 
Utrera,  o-tre'ra  (Sp.) 
Uttoxeter,  ut-toks'e-ter  (Eng.) 
Uxbridge,  uks'brij  (Eng.) 
Uya,  5'ya  (Scot.)  M. 
Uzbecks,  uz'beks  (As.)  peo 
Uzel,  u-zel'  (Fr.)  ) 
Uzes,  u-zas'(Fr) 
Uznach,  ots'nach  (Switz.) 


Vaagen,    vo'gen  (Nor.)  isls. 
Vaast,  St.,  san  vas  (Fr. ;  Bel.) 
Vadavate,  va-da'va-ta  (Ind.)  r. 


Vadisco,  va.cles'ko  (It.) 

Vadstena,  viul-sta'na  (Swe.) 

Vaerdal,  vandal  (Nor.) 

Vagh  Besztercze,  vag  bas-tar'tsa 
(Hung.) 

Vaglio,  valyo  (It.) 

Vaigatz,  vi-gitts'  (Rus.)  M. 

Vaihingen,  vi'hing.en  (Ger.) 

Valais,  va-la' (Switz.) 

Valdagno,  val-da'nyo  (It.) 

Valdai,  viil-di'  (Rus.)  //,/«. 

Valdemoro,  vttl-de-mo'ro  (Sp.) 

Valdepeflas,  val-de-pe'nyas  (Sp.) 

Valderas,  val-de-ras'  (Sji ) 

Valderrobres,  val-der-ro'bres  (Sp  ) 

Valdivia,  val-de've-a  (Chile) 

Valdobbiadene,  val-dob-be-a-da'na  (It. ) 

Valenca,  va-len'sa  (Braz.;  Port.) 

Valence,  va-lons'  (Fr. ) 

Valencia,  va-len'shi-a;  Span.  pron.  va- 
len'the-a 

Valenciennes,  va-lon-se-an'  (Fr.) 

Valentia,  va-len'shi-a  (Ir.) 

Valenza,  va-lan'tsa  (It.) 

Valenzuela,  va-len-thu-e'la  (Sp  ) 

Valeryen  Caux,  St.,  sin  va-le-re-oii-ko' 
(Fr.) 

Valetta,  va-let'ta  (Malta) 

Valhalla,  val-halla(Ger.) 

Valladolid,  val-lya-THo-leTH'  (Sp.) 

Vallamartin,  val-la-mar-ten'  (Sp.) 

Vallay,  val'la  (Scot.)  itl. 

Valledulmo,  val-la-dol'mo  (It.) 

Vallegio,  Tal-la'jo(It.) 

Vallelunga,  val-la-lon'ga  (It.) 

Vallensole,  val-lan-so'la  (It ) 

Vallerauge,  val-le.rozh'  (Fr.) 

Vallier,  St.,  san  val-le-a'  (Fr.) 

Vallievo,  val-le-a'v6  (Servia) 

Vallon,  val-lon'  (Fr.) 

Valognes,  va-16'nye  (Fr.) 

Valois,  vtt-lwa'  (Fr.)  dint. 

Valona,  va-16'na  (Tur.) 

Valparaiso,  val-pS-ri'so  (Chile) 

Valsequillo,  val-se-kel'lyo  (Can.  Isls.) 

Valteline,  val-te-len'  (It. ;  Switz  )  diet 

Valtellina,  val-tel-le'na(It. ;  Switz.)dist 

Van  Buren,  Tan  byu'ren  (U.  S.) 

Vancouver's  Island,  van-ko'verz  Hand 
(N.  Am.) 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  van  de'menz  land 

(S.  Pac.  Oc.)isJ. 

Vanikoro,  va-ne-ko'ro  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  Ms. 
Vanua  Valavo,  va-no'a  va-la'vo  (Fiji) 

M. 

Vaprio,  va'pre-6  (It.) 
Varanger  Fiord,  va-rang'er  fyor  (Nor.) 
Varano,  va-ra'no  (It.)  I. 
Vardoehuus,  var'deu-hos  (Nor.) 
Varela,    va-ra'la   (East.    Arch.)  isl.; 

(Anam)  c. 

Varennes,  va-ren'  (Kr.) 
Varese,  va-ra'za(It.) 
Varinas,  va-re'nas  (Venez.) 
Varna,  var'nii  (Tur. ) 
Vasarhely.  va-shar-haly'  (Hung.) 
Vatersa,  va'ter-sa  (Scot.)  isl. 
Vathi,  va'the(Gr.)«J. 
Vaucluse,  vo-kluz'  (Fr.) 
Vaucouleurs,  vo-ku-leur'  (Fr.) 
Vaud,  vo  (Switz.) 
Vaudreuil,  vo-drol'(Can.) 
Vaugirard,  vo-zhe-rar'  (Fr.) 
Vauxhall,  vaks-hal'  (Eng.) 
Vavao,  va-va'6  (Fiji)  isl. 
Vavitou,  ya'vi-to  (S.  Pac.  Oc.)  isl. 
Vazabarris,  va-za-bar-res'  (Braz.)  r. 
Veendam,  van'dam  (Neth.) 
Veenendaal,  va'nen-dal  (Neth.) 
Vegesack,  va'ge-zak(Ger.) 
Veglia,  valya  (Adr.  Sea)  isl 
Vejer,  ve-6her'  (Sp.) 
Velasco,  ve-lasTto  (Arg.  Con.)  mts. 
Velaur,  ve-lar1  (Ind.)  r. 
Velez,  ve-leth'  (Sp.) 
Velha,  va'lya  (Braz.)  mts. 
Velikaia,  va-le-ka'ya  (Rus.)  r. 
Veliki  Luki,  va-ls'ke  16'ke  (Rus.) 
Velino,  va-l«'no  (lUr. 
Velletri,  val-la'tre  (It.) 
Vellore,  vel-lor' (Ind.) 
Velsique,  val-sek'  (Bel.) 
Veluwe,  ve-lb've  (Neth.)  diet. 
Vementry,  vem'en-tri  (Scot.)  isl. 
Venado,  ve-na'do  (Mex.) 
Venafro,  Ta-na'fro  (It.) 
Venaissin,  v«-na-san'  (Fr.) 
Vendee,  von-da'(Fr) 
Vendome,  Toh-dom'(Fr.) 
Vendotena,  van-dd.ta'na(It.)  isl. 
Veneria,  va-na-re'a  (It.) 
Venezia,  va-na'tst--a(It) 
Venezuela,  ve-ne-thu-eTS  or  ve-ne-su- 
ela  (S.  Am.) 


Venice  (Anglicized  form  of  Ital.  Vene- 
zia), ven'is  (It.) 

Vennachar  or  Venachar,  ven'na-char 
(Scot.)  I. 

Venosa,  va-no'sa  (It.) 

Veiitana,  vaTi-ta'nji  (Arp.  Con.)  nits. 

Ventimiglia,  v:,n-tc-nic'lva  (It.) 

Ventipur,  ven-te-poi-'  (Ind.) 

Ventnor,  vent'nor  (Eng.) 

Venzone,  van-tso'na  (It.) 

Vera  Cruz,  ve'ra  krbs  (Span.  Am.) 


Verdun,  var-dun'  (Fr.) 

Vereja,  va-rii'ya  (Rus. ) 

Vergennes,  ver-jeuz'  (t'.  S.) 

Verkhoyansk,  ver-cho-yansk'  (Sib  ) 
Vermandois,  var-mon-dwa'  (Fr.) 

Vermejo,  ver-me'cho  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Vermelho,  var-niaHyo  (liraz.)  r. 

Vermont,  rte-monr  (I'.  S.) 

Verneuil,  var-neu-0'  (Fr.) 

Vernoux,  var-no'  (Fr. ) 

Vernoye,  ver-no'ye  (Sib.) 

Verola,  va-ro'la  (It.) 

Verona,  va-ro'na  (It.) 

Versailles,    ver-salz';   Fr    pron.    var- 
sal'lye  or  var-sa'ye  (Fr.) 

Verviers,  var-ve-a'  (Bel.) 

Vervins,  var-van'  (Fr.) 

Verzuolo,  var-ts\i-o'16  (It.) 

Vescovato,  ves-ko-va'to  (It ) 

Vesoul,  va-sol'(Fr.) 

Vestervik,  vas'ter-vek  (Svre.)pt. 

Vesuvius,    Vesuvio,    ve-syo'vi-us,    va- 
zb've-6  (It.)  mt. 

Veszprim,  vas'prem  (Hung.) 

Vetluga,  vat-16'ga  (Rus.)  r. 

Vevay,  v«-va'  (Switz.) 

Vezere,  va-zar'  (Fr.)  r. 

Vezzano,  vat-tsa'no  (It. ) 

Viadana,  ve-a-da'na  (It.) 

Vianiao,  ve-a-mouli'  (Braz.) 

Viana,  ve-a'na  (Sp.) 

Vianen,  vs-a'nen  (Hoi.) 

Vianna,  ve-an'na  (Port.) 

Viatka,  ve-at'ka  (Rus.) 

Viazma,  ve-az'ma  (Rus.) 

Viazniki,  ve-az-neTse  (Rus.) 

Viborg,  vel)6rg(Den.;  Finld.) 

Vicente,  ve-then'te  (Sp.) 

Vicenza,  v6-chan'tsa  (It.) 

Vichada,  ve-cha'da  (Col.)  r. 

Vichera,  ve-cha'ra  (Rus.)  r. 

Vichy,  vS-she'  (Fr.) 

Vicksburg,  viks'berg  (U.  8.) 

Vicomarino,  ve-ko-ma-rs'no  (It.) 

Victoria    Nyanza,    vik-to'ri-a   nyau'za 
(Af.)  (. 

Vidauban,  ve-do-bon'(Fr.) 

Vidigueira.  ve-de-ga'e-ra  (Port.) 

Vienne,  ve-en'(Fr.) 

Vieque,  ve-e'ke  (W.  Ind.)  i*(. 

Vierlande,  Rr'lan-de  (Ger.) 

Vierlingsbeek,  vertings-bak  (Xeth  ) 

Vierwaldstattersee,fei"'wald-stet"ter-za 
(Switz.)  (. 

Vierzon,  ve-ar-zofi'  (Fr.) 

Viesbachhorn,    fesTjUch-hom   (Switz.) 
mt. 

Viesti,  ve-as'te  (It.) 

Vietri,  ve-a'tre  (It.) 

Vigevano,  ve-ja-va'no  (It.) 
Viggianello,  vS-ja-nal'16  (It.) 
Viggiano,  ve-ja'n6(It.) 
Vigia,  ve-zho'a  (Braz.) 
Vignola,  ve-nyola  (It.) 
Vigo.  v5'g6(Rus.;  Sp.) 
Vigone,  ve-go'na(It.) 
Viguera,  ve-ge'ra  (Sp.) 
Viguzzolo,  ve-got'ts6-16  (It.) 
Vilagos,  vs-lo.gosh'  (Hung.) 
Vilaine,  ve-lan'  (Fr.)  r. 
Vilcabamba,  v61-ka-bamlia  (S.  Am.) 
Vilcomayo,  vel-ko-mi'y6  (S.  Am.)  r 
Villacarrillo,  vel-lya-ka-renyo  (Sp.) 
Villach,  vel'la61i(Aust.) 
Villafames,  vel-lyii-fa'mes  (Sp.) 
Villafranca,  vel-lya-franTia  (Sp.);  vel- 

la.franTtaat.) 

Villahermosa,  vel-lya-er-mo'sa  (Sp.) 
Villajoyosa,  vel-lya-6h6-yo'sa  (Sp.) 
Villalon.  vel-lyii-lon'  (Sp.) 
Villamiel,  vel-lya-me-el'  (Sp.) 
Villanova,  vel'ls-no'va  (It. :  Braz.) 
Villanueva,  vol-lya-nu-e'vS  (Sp. ;  Mex.) 
Villanuova.  vel-la-nu-o'va  (It.) 
Villar,  va-Iyar1  (Sp.) 
Villaramiel,  vel-lya-ra.me-el'  (Sp.) 
Villareal,  vel-lya-re-al' (Sp.) 
Villares,  vel-lya-res'  (Sp.) 
Villarobledo,  vel-lya-ro-ble'THo  (Sp.) 
Villaroyo,  T51-lya-r6'yo  (Sp.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall;       me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  more;       tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain; 
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Villarubia,  viil-lya-rb'bS-ii  (Sp.) 
Villaviciosa,  vel-lya-v5-the-6'sa  (Sp.) 
Villeclieu,  vGUle-eu'  (Fr.) 
Villefranche,  rel-froftah'  (Fr.) 
Villena,  vel-lye'na  (Sp.) 
Yillenauxe,  vel-n6ks'(Fr.) 
Villeneuve,  vel-neuv'  (S\vitz. ;  IV.) 
Villers,  vel-lya'  or  vC-ya'  (Bel.) 
Villers-Coterets,  ve-ya-ko-te-rii'  (Fr.) 
Vilna,  vel'na  (Rus.) 
Vilshofen,  fels'ho-fen  (Ger.) 
Vilvorde,  vel-vor'da  (Bel ) 
Vimeira,  vs-ma'e-ra  (Port.) 
Vimieiro,  Y9-mWB-rt  (Port) 
Vimoutiers,  vS-mb-te-a'  (Fr.) 
Vinaroz,  ve-na-rdth'  (Sp. ) 
Vincennes,  van-san' (Fr.) 
Vincent,  St.,  sant,  colloquially  sint, 

vin'sent(W.  Ind.)ul. 
Vindhya,  ven'dhya(Inil.)  mis. 
Vingurla,  vin-gur'la  (Ind.) 
Vinkeveen,  vin'ke-van  (Neth.) 
Vinkovcze,  ven-kov'tsa  (Aust.) 
Vintimiglia,  ven-te-me'lya  (It.) 
Virginia,  ver-jin'i-a  (U.  §•) 
Visby,  ves'bn  (Swe.) 
Visell,  ve-sa'u  (Port.) 
Vistula,  vis'tyu-la  (Pol.,  Ger.)r. 
Vitebsk,  ve-tabsk'  (Bus.) 
Viterbo,  ve-tar'bo  (It.) 
Viti  Levu,  ve-te' le-vo' (Fiji)  M. 
Vitolano,  ve-to-la'no  (It.) 
Vitoria,  ve-to're-a  (Sp.) 
Vivarais,  ve-va-ra'  (Fr.)  diit. 
Vivel,  ve-vel'(Sp.) 
Vivero,  ve-ve'ro(Sp.) 
Viviers,  ve-ve-a'  (Fr.) 
Vizagapatam,  ve-za-ga-pa-tam'  (Ind.) 
Vizianagram,  ve-ze-a'na-grani  (Ind.) 
Vizzini,  vet-tse'ne(It) 
Vlaardingen,  vlar'deng-en  (Bel.) 
Vladimir,  vla'de-mer(Rus.) 
Vlieland,  vle'lant  (Neth.) 
Vlijmen,  vli'men  (Neth.) 
Vlissingen,  vles'sing-en  (Neth.) 
Vogatza,  vo-gat'sa  (Tur.j  r. 
Vogelberg,  fo'gel-berg  (Ger.)  Int. 
Voghera,  vo-ga'ra  (It.) 
Vogogna,  vo-go'nya  (It.)      i 
Vbhringen,  fru'ring-en  (Oer.) 
Voigtland,  fo'echt-lant  (Ger.)  diit. 
Voiron,  vwa-rbfl'  (Fr.) 
Vojutza,  vo-jbt'za  (Tur.)  r. 
Volcano,  vol-ka'no  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Volga,  vol'ga  (Rus.)r. 
Volhynia,  vol-hi'ne-a  (Rus.) 
Vollenhove,  vol-len-ho've  (Neth.) 
Vologda,  v6-16g'da(Rus.) 
Volpiano,  vol-pe-a'no  (It.) 
Volta,  vol'ta(It.;  W.  At.) 
Volterra,  vol-tarta  (It.) 
Volturara,  v61-tu-ra'ra(It.) 
Volturno,  v81-tttr/BO(It)r. 
Volvic,  vol-vek'  (Fr.) 
Vonitza,  fo-nst'sa  (Gr.) 
Voortschoten,  vor-s6h6'ten  (Neth.) 
Vorarlberg,  fbr-arl'berg^ust.)  diit. 
Voreppe,  vo-rap'(Fr.) 
Vorona,  vo-ro'nti  (Rus.)  r. 
Voronej,  vo-ro'nezh  (Rus.) 
Voronetz,  v6-rou'ets(Rus.) 
Vosges,  vozh  (Fr.) 
Vostitza,  fos-tet'za  (Gr.) 
Vostochni,  vos-toch'ne  (Sib.)  c. 
Vouziers,  vo-ze-a'(Fr.) 
Vrana,  vra'na(Tur.) 
Vreden,  fva'dcn  (Ger.) 
Vreeswijk,  vras'vlk  (Neth.) 
Vriesenveen,  vre'zen-van  (Neth.) 
Vriesland,  vrSz'lant  (Neth.) 
Vukovar,  vo-ko-var'(Aust.) 
Vulcano,  vol-kii'nQ(It.)  itl. 
Vuna,  vo'na  (Fiji)  i»l. 
Vuoxen,  vb-oks'en  (Finld.)  r. 
Vusitrin,  vb-se'tren  (Tur.) 
Vytegra,  vu-ta'gra  (Rus.) 


W. 

Waalwijk.  vU'vik  (Neth.) 

Wabash,  wa'bash  (U.  S.),  »•. 

Waday,  wa-di' (Cent  Af.) 

Wad  Sledina,  \vad  ma-de'na  (Eg.) 

Waereghem,  va're-gem  (Belg  ) 

Waerschoot,  vai-'schot  (Belg.) 

Wageningen,  va'ge-ning-en  (Neth.) 

Wagram,  va'gram  (Aust.) 

Wah-el-Baharieh,wa-el-ba-ha-rS'e(Eg.) 

Wah-el-Dakhilch,  wa-el-da'ch5-le  (Eg.) 

Wah-el-Ferafreh,  wa-el-fe-raf're  (Eg.) 


Wah-el-Kharijeli,  wa-el-dia'ri-je  (Eg.) 
Wahleren,  va'le-ren  (Switz.) 
\Vahsatch,  wa-sach'  (U.  S.)  tnts. 
Waiblingen,  vi'bling-en  (Ger.) 
AVaidhofen,  vld'ho-fen  (Aust.) 
Waigatz,  vi-gats'  (Rus.)  iil. 
Waigeou,  vi-ge-o'  (East.  Arch. )  W. 
Waikato,  wa-e-ka'to  (N.  Zd.)r. 
\Vaitemata,  wa-e-ta-ina'ta  (N.  Zd.) 
Waitzen,  vit'tsen  (Aust.) 
Wakatipu,  wii-ka-tG'po  (N.  Zd.)  (. 
Wakefleld,  wak'feld  (Eng.) 
Wakenitz,  va'ke-u8ts(Ger.)r. 
Walachia,  or  Wallachia,  wa-la'ki-a 

(Eur.) 

Walcheren,  val'che-ren  (Netb.) 
Walcourt,  val-kbr'(Bel.) 
Waldeck,  val'dek  (Ger.) 
Walden,  Saffron,  saffron  walM«n(Eng.) 
Waldenburg,  val'den-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Waldheim,  vald'him  (Ger.) 
Waldshut,  valdz'hot(Ger.) 
Walla  Walla,  wolla  wol'la  (U.  S.) 
Walldiiren,  val'dO-ren  (Ger.) 
Wallenstadt,  val'len-stat  (Switz.) 
Walliugford,  wolling-ford  (Ens.) 
Walloostook,  wol-l\is-tuk'  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Wallsend,  walz-end'  (Bug.) 
Walmer,  wal'mer  (Eng.) 
Walney,  wal'ni  (Eng.)  isl. 
Walsall,  wal's8l(Eng.) 
Waltersliausen,  val'terz-houz-en  (Ger.) 
Waltham,  wol'tham  (Eng.) 
Walthamstow,  wol'tham-st6  (Eng.) 
Walton,  wal'ton  (Eng.) 
Walvisch  Bay,  viil'vish  ba  (S.  Af.) 
Walworth,  wal'werth  (Eng.) 
Wandiwash,  wan-di-wash'  (Ind.) 
Wandsworth,  wandz'werth  (Eng.) 
Wanganui,  wan-gtt-no'e  (N.  Zd.) 
Wangari,  wan-ga're  (N.  Zd.)  b. 
Wangeroog,  vang'e-rogtGer.)  iii. 
Wanjanga,  wan-jang'ga  (Af.) 
Wantage,  won'taj  or  won'tij  (Eng.) 
Wapakoneta,  wa-pa-ko-net'a  (U.  S.) 
Wappatoo,  wap-pa-tb'  (tr.  S.)  iil. 
Wapping,  wop'ing  (Eng.) 
Warasdin,  va'ras-den  (Aust.) 
Warburton,  woi^ber-ton  (Austral.)  r. 
Warendorf,  va'ren-dorf  (Prus.) 
Wargela,  war'ge-la  (Alg.)  oaisis 
Warkworth,  wark'werth  (Eng.) 
Warminster,  wai'min-ster  (Eng.) 
Warree,  war-re'  (Cent.  Af.) 
Warrenspoint,  wor*renz-point  (Eug.) 
Wamngton,  wor'ring-ton  (Eng.) 
Warsaw,  war'sa;  Polish,  Warszawa, 

var-sha'va  (Pol. ) 

Wartenburg,  var'ten-bbrg  (Prus.) 
Warwick,  war'rik  (Eng.) 
Washita,  wosh'i-ta  (U.  S.) 
Wasmes,  vam  (Bel.) 
Wasungen,  va'znng-en  (Ger.) 
Waterbury,  wa'ter-be-ri  (U.  S.) 
Waterford,  w»'ter-ford  (Ir.) 
Waterhead,  wa'ter-hed  (Eng.) 
Wateringen,  va'te-ring-en  (Neth.) 
Waterloo,  wa-ter-lb';  Flemish  pron. 

va-ter-16'  (Bel.) 
Watseka,  wot-se'ka  (U.  S.) 
Wavertree,  wa'ver-tre  (Eng.) 
Wazan,  wa-zan'  (Mar. ) 
Weald,  The,  thu  weld  (Eng.) 
Wear,  wer  (Eng.)  r. 
Wednesbury,  wenzTie-ri  (Eng.) 
Weedon,  we'don  (Eng. ) 
Weggis,  vag'ges  (Switz.) 
Weighton    Market,   wa'ton  mar'ket 

(Eng.) 

Weihien,  wa-hyen'  (China) 
Weikersheim,  vi'kerz-him  (Ger.) 
Weimar,  vi'mar  (Ger.) 
Weissenburg,  vis'sen-bbrg  (Switz.  md 

Ger.) 

Weissenfels,  vis'sen-fels(Prus.) 
Weissenhorn,  vis'sen-horn  (Switz.) 
Weisskirchen,  vis'kSrch-en  (Hung.) 
Welland,  wel'land  (Eng.;  Can.) 
Wellingborough,  wel'ling-bu-ru  (Enp.) 
Wellington,  wel'Iing-ton  (N.  Zd.  &c.) 
Wells,  welz  (Eng.) 
Welshpool,  welsh'pbl  (Wales) 
Weltevreden,  vel'te-vra-den  (Java) 
Wemyss,  wemz  (Scot.) 
Wener,  va'ner  (Swe.)  (. 
Wenersberg,  va'nerz-berg  (Swe.) 
Wengern,  weng'ern  6Switz.) 
Wenham  Lake,  wen  am  lak  (U.  S.) 
Wenona,  we-no'na  (U.  S.) 
Wentworth,  went'werth  (Eng.) 
Wereja,  va-ra'ya(Rus.) 
Wernigerode,  var-ne-ge-ro'de  (Prus.) 
Wertheim,  vart'him  (Ger.) 
Wervick,  var'vsk  (Belg.) 


Wesel,  va'zel  (Ger.) 
Weser,  va'zer  (Ger.)  r. 
Wesijegousk,  va-se-ya-sonsk'  (Rus.) 
Wessel,  wes'sel  (Austrai  i  />/.-;. 
Westbui-y,  west'be-ri  ( l.n^. , 
Westeras,  vas'te-ros  (Swe.) 
Westerbotten,  vas'ter-bot-ten  (Swe.) 
Westerwald,  vas'ter-valt  (Ger.)  in  fa. 
Westmeath,  wcst-meTH'  (Ir.) 
Westminster,  west'min-ster  (Y.ns  ) 
Westmoreland,  west'mor-laiul  (Kng.) 
Westoe,  wes'to  (Eng.) 
Weston -super- Mare,  wes'ton-syu-per- 

niii"re(Eng) 
Westphalia,  west-fa'ii-a;  Ger.  \Vest- 

phalen,  vast-fa'len  (Ger.) 
Westruther,  wesfruTH-tr  (Scot.) 
Westzaan,  vest'zan  (Neth.) 
Wetherby,  weTH'er-bi  (Eng.) 
Wetter,  vet'ter  (Swe.)  (. 
Wetteren,  vat'te-ren  (Bel.) 
Wetterhorn,  vat'ter-horn  (Switz.) 
Wetzlar,  vats'lar  (Ger.) 
Wevelghem,  vit'vel-gem  (Bel.) 
Wexford,  weks'ford  (Ir.) 
Wexib,  vek'she-e"u  (Swe.) 
Wey,  wa(Eng.)r. 
Weymouth,  wa'muth  (Eng.) 
Whalsey,  hwal'si  (Scot. )  isl. 
Whampoa,  hwam-po'a  (China) 
Wharfe,  hwarf  (Eng.)r. 
Whitby,  hwit'bi  (Eng.) 
Whitehaven,  hwit'ha-ven  (Eng.) 
Whithorn,  hwit'horn  (Scot.) 
Whitstable,  hwit'sta-bl  (Eng.) 
Whittlesey,  hwit'tel-si  (Eng.) 
Whydah,  hwid'da(W.  Af.) 
Wiborg,  ve'borg(Den.;  Rus.) 
Wicklow,  wik'16  (Ir.) 
Wicomico,  wi-kom'i-ko  (U.  S.) 
Widdin,  ved'den  (Tur.)  tn. 
Wieliczka,  vs-16ch'ka  (Aust.  Gal.) 
Wien  (Vienna),  ven  (Aust.) 
Wienerwald,  ve'ner-viilt  (Aust.)  tnts. 
Wieprz,  vyeprzli  (Rus.)  r. 
Wiesbaden,  vez'ba-den  (Ger.) 
Wigan,  wig'an  (Eng.) 
Wight,  v\t(Sng.)isl. 
Wigton,  Wigtown,  wig'ton  (Scot. ;  Eng. ) 
Wijchen,  vi'chen  (Neth.) 
Wijk,  vik  (Neth.) 
Wilduad,  v61t'bat  (Ger.) 
Wildenfels,  vel'den-fels  (Ger.) 
Wildungen,  v61'dung-en  (Ger.) 
Wilhelmsburg,  verhelms-bbrg  (Ger.) 
Wilkesbarre,  wilksTiar-re  (U.  S.) 
Willamette,  wil-lii'met  (U.  S.)r. 
Willemstad,  venem-stad  (Neth.) 
Willesden,  wil'kz-d«n  (Eng.) 
Willoughby,  will6-bi  (U.  S.) 
Wilmington,  wil'ming-ton  (U.  S.) 
Wilna,  vel'na  (Rus.) 
Wimbledon,  wim'bel-don  (Eng.) 
Wimmera,  wim-me'ra  (Austral.) 
Wincanton,  win'kan-ton  (Eng.) 
Winchcombe,  winsh'kom  (Eng.) 
Winchelsea,  win'chel-se  (Eng.) 
Winchester,  win'ches-ter  (Eng.) 
Windermere,  win'der-mer  (Eng.)  I. 
Windischgratz,  ven'dcsh-grets  (Aust.) 
Windsor,  wind'zor  (Eng.) 
Winlaton,  win'la-ton  (Eng.) 
Winnebago,  win-ne-ba'go  (U.  S.)  I. 
Winneliden,  vtn'nen-den  (Ger.) 
Winnepesaukee,    win  -  ne  -  pe  -  sa  'ke 

(U.  S.)  I. 

Winnipeg,  win'ni-peg  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Winnipegoos  or  Winnipegosis,  win'ni- 
pe-gos,  win-ni-pe-go'sis  (N.  Am.)  I. 
Winnipiseogee,wiu-ne-pe-se-6'ge(U.S.) 

I. 

Winona,  wi-no'na(U.  S.) 
Winschoten,  ven-s6ho't«n  (Neth.) 
Winterthur,  ven'ter-tbr  (Switz.) 
Wipper,  vep'per  (Ger.)  r. 
Wipperfurth,  vep'per-fbrt  (Ger.) 
Wirksworth,  werks'wertli  (Eng.) 
Wisbeach,  wiz'bech  (Eng.) 
Wisby,  vesloQ  (Swe.) 
Wisconsin,  wis-kon'sin  (U.  S.) 
Wisehau,  v8'ze-hou  (Aust.) 
Wishaw,  wish'a(Scot) 
Wisloka,  ve-slo'ka  (Aust.  Gal.)  r. 
Wismar,  vez'mar  (Ger.) 
Wissembourg  (French  name  of  Weis- 
senburg), ves-son-bbr'  (Ger.) 
Witham,  with'am  (Eng.)r. 
Wittelsbach,  vet'telz-bach  (Ger.) 
Wittenberg,  vet'ten-berg  (Prus.) 
Wittgenstein,  wit'gen-stiu  (S.  Pac.)  isl. 
Wittichenau,  v8t'te-che-nou  (Prus.) 
Wittingen,  vet'ting-en  (Ger.) 
Witzenhausen,  vet'sen-houz-cn  (Ger.) 
Wiveliscombe,  wil'skura  (Eng.) 


i,  job;       y,  yes;       IH,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;       zh,  azure. 


French,  vue,  bat;       bleu,  ne"uf;       n,  on. 


German,  ch,  nacAt. 


MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Wladimir,  rla'de-mer  (Rus.) 
Woburn,  Avuln'-ni  .  I 
Wodnian,  vod'ue-an  (Aust.) 
Wohlau,  Vu'luu  (Prus. ) 
Woking,  wo'kiii^' (Eni;.) 
\Vokin',rham,  \vo'king-ham  (Bug.) 
Wolborough,  wol'bu-ru  (Eng. ) 
Wolfenbiittel.  vol'fcn-but-tfl  (Ger.) 
Wolfratshausen,v61'frats-houz-eu(Ger.) 
Wolga,  vol'ga  (Rus.)  r. 
Wollaston,  wol'las-tou  (X.  Am.) 
Wollerau,  volle-rou  (Sn-itz.) 
Wollin,  vol'Ien  (Prus.) 
Wollishofen,  vol'les-hof-en  (Switz.) 
Wollomba,  wol-lomTja  (Austral.)  r. 
Wollongong,  wol-lon-gong'  (Austral.) 
Wolstanton,  wul-stan'ton  (Eug.) 
Woluwe,  vo-lu'va(Bel.) 
Wolverhampton,   wul  -  ver  -  hamp '  ton 

(Eng.) 

Wolverley,  wul'*'er-li  (Eng.) 
Wolverton,  wul'ver-ton  (Eng.) 
Wombwell,  womljel  (Eng.) 
Woodstock,  wud'stok  (Eng.) 
Wooler,  wul'er  (Eng.) 
Woollya,  woHya  (S.  Am.) 
Woolwich,  wul'ich  (Eng.) 
Woonsocket,  wb'n-sok'et  (U.  S.) 
Woosue,  w6-su-a'  (China) 
Wootton  Basset,  vro'ten  bas'set  (Eng.) 
Worcester,  wos'ter  (Eng.) 
Workington,  werk'ing-ton  (Eng.) 
Worksop,  werk'sop  (En;:.) 
WormeldingenLvor-merding-en(Neth.) 
Wormhoudt,  vorm-hb'  (Fr.) 
Worms,  vormz  (Ger.) 
Worsborough,  wers'bu-ru  (Eng.) 
Worsley,  wersae(Eng.) 
Worth,  velirt  (Ger.) 
Worthing,  wer'THing(Eng.) 
Wortley,  wertli  (Eng.) 
Woudrichem,  vou'drS-chem  (Neth.) 
Wouw,  vouv(Neth.) 
Woznesensk,  voz-na-sansk'  (Rus.) 
Wrangell  Land,  rang'gel  land  (Arc.  Oc.) 
Wrekin,  rek'iu  (Eng.) 
Wrexham,  reks'am  (Eng.) 
Writtle,  rit'tl(Eng.) 
Wrockwardine,  rok-war'dln  (Eng.) 
Wulur,  wu-lbr'flnd.)!. 
Wunsiedel,  vbn'ze-del  (Ger.) 
Wunzendake,  wun'zen-da-ka(Jap.)mf. 
Wurda,  wur'da  (Ind.) 
Wiirtemberg,  vur'tem-berg  (Ger.) 
Wiirzburg,  vu.rts'borg  (Ger.) 
Wurzen,  vor'tsen  (Ger.) 
Wustani,  wus-ta'ne  (Eg.) 
Wusterhausen,  vbs'ter-houz-en  (Pros.) 
Wyandot,  wi'an-dot  (U.  S.) 
Wyborg,  ve'borg  (Eus.) 
Wycombe,  wi'kom(Eng.) 
Wye,  wi  (Eng.)  r. 
Wyenbash,  ve'an-bash  (Rus.) 
Wyk,  wuk  (Den.) 
Wymondham  or  Wyndham,  wi'mond- 

ham  or  wind'am  (Eng.) 
Wynaad,  wi-nad'  (Ind.) 
Wynegunga,  win-gun'na  (Ind.)  r. 
Wyoming,  wi-o'ming  (U.  S.) 
Wyre,  wir  (Eng. )  r. 
Wyvis,  Ben,  ben  wi'vis  (Scot.)  mt. 

X. 

(For  most  Spanish  names  in  X  see 

under  J.) 

Xalapa,  Cha-la'pa  (Mex.) 
Xamiltepec,  cha-mel'te-pek  (ICex.) 
Xanten,  ksan'ten  (Ger.) 
Xarayes,  sha-ra'yas  (Braz.)  dist. 
Xativa,  6ha-t«'va(Sp.) 
Xavier,  San,  san  cha've-ar  (S.  Am  ) 
Xenia,  ze'ni-a  (U.  S.) 
Xenil,  6he-neT  (Sp.) 
Xeres,  cher-es'  (Sp.) 
Xingu,  shen'gb  (Braz.)  r. 
Xulla,  ksol'la  (East  Arch.)  isls. 


Yablonoi,  yab-16-no'e  (Sib.)  mts. 
Yadkin,  yad'kin  (U.  S.) 


Yiuuadu1,  vie  ^wn'.-lie  (Ecuad.) 

Yaila,  ji'lii  (Rus.)  int. 

Yakiina,  yak'i-ma  (T.  8  ) 

Yakutsk,  j-a-kotsk'  (Sib.) 

Yaniina,  ya-me'na  (Al.) 

Yana,  \'ii'n;i  (Sil)  )  r. 

Yanoan,  ya-na'on  (Ind.) 

Yandaboo,  yan-da-bo'  (Bur.) 

Yangtse.kiang.yang-tse-ke-ang' (China) 

Yaiiina.  yan'i-na  (Alltania) 

Yaiinri,  ya-o're  ((A-nt.  Af.) 

Yapura,  ya-pu-ra'  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Yaqui,  ya-k«'(Mex.;  Hayti) 

Yaracui,  ya-rii-kwe'  (Yenez.) 

Yarkand,  yar'kand  (As.)  r. 

Yarmouth,  yar'niuth  (Eng.) 

Yaroslaf,  ya-ro-sliif  (Rus.) 

Yarra  Yarra,  yar'ra  yiii-'ra  (Austral.)  r. 

Yarriba,  yai're-bii  (W.  Af.) 

Yarrow,  yar'ro  (Scot.) 

Yavapai,  yav'a-pi  (U.  S.) 

Yavari,  yii-va-re'  (S.  Am.)  r. 

Yazoo,  ya-zo'  (II.  S.) 

Ybicui,  6-be-kwe'  (Urug.) 

Yea,  e'sa  (Peru) 

Yeadon,  ye'don  (Eng.) 

Yeddo  or  Yedo,  yed'6  (Jap.) 

Yellala,  yel-la'la  (A!.) falls 

Yenien,  yem'en  (Ar.) 

Yeni  Bazar,  ya'ne  ba-zar1  (Bosnia) 

Yenidge,  ya'ne-je  (Tur.) 

YrenikaW,  ya-ns-kii'la  (Rus.)«t  and/(. 

Yenisei,  ye-ne-sa'e  (Sib.)  r. 

Yeniseisk,  ya-ne-sii'esk  (Sib.) 

Yeou,  ya-b'  (Cent.  Af.)  r. 

Yeovil,  yo'vil(Eug.) 

Yeres,  yar  (Fr. )  r. 

Yesso,  yes'so  (Jap.) 

Yestor  Beacon,  yes'tor  be'kon  (Eng.) 

mt. 

Yetholm,  yet'um  (Scot) 
Yezd,  yezd  (Per.) 
Yezdikhast,  yez-de-kast'  (Per.) 
Ylopango,  e-lp-pan'go  (Cent.  Am.)  I. 
Yokohama,  yo-ko-ha'ma  (Jap.) 
Yola,  yo'la(Cent.  Af.) 
Yonkers,  yong'kerz  (U.  S.) 
Yoomadung.  yb'ma-dung  (Ind.)  mts. 
Yori,  yp're  (Rus.)r. 
Yosemite,  yo-sem'i-te  (U.  S.) 
Youghall,  yalial  or  yal  (Ir.) 
Youghiogheny,  yb-ho-ga'ni  (U.  S.)  r. 
Ypane,  e-pa'ne  (S.  Am.)  r. 
Ypres  (French)  or  Yperu  (Flemish), 

e'per,  i'pern  (Bel.) 
Ypsilanti,  ip-si-lan'ti  (U.  S.) 
Yrieix,  St.,  san-te-re-a'  (Fr.) 
Yser,  e-sSLT1  (¥r.)  r. 
Yssel,  is'sel  (Neth.)  r. 
Ysselmond,  is'sel-mond  (Neth.) 
Yssengeaux,  es-son-go'  (Fr.) 
Ystad,  fl'stad  (Swe.) 
Ystwith,  ist'with  (Wales)  r. 
Ythan,  ith'an  (Scot.)  r. 
Yucatan,  yo-ka-tan'  (Mex.) 
Yukari  Sobla,  yo-ka're  so'lala  (Rus.) 
Yukon,  yu'kon  (N.  Am.)  r. 
Yunnan,  yun-nan'  (China) 
Ynnquera,  ybn-ke'ra  (Sp.) 
Yuritala,  yo-re-tala  (Rua.) 
Yuthia,  yo-thya'  (Burm.) 
Yuzgat,  yoz'gat  (Tnr.) 
Yverdon,  e-var-don' (Switz.) 
Yvetot,  ev-to'  (Fr.) 
Yvorne,  e-vorn'  (Switz.) 


z. 


Zaandam,  zan'dam  (Neth.) 
Zaandijk,  zan'dik  (Neth.) 
Zabacano,  za-ba-ka'no  (W.  Af.) 
Zabara,  za-bii'ra  (Ar.)  mt. 
Zabern,  tsa'bern  (Ger.) 
Zacapa,  sa-ka'pa  (Cent  Am.) 
Zacatapeques,    sa-ka-ta-pe-kes'  (Cent. 

Am.) 

Zacatecas,  sa-ka-te-kas'  (Mex.) 
Zacatula,  sa-ka-toaa  (Mex.) 
Zacualpan,  sa-kwal-pan'  (Mex.) 
Zafaran-Boli,  za'fa-ran-bo'le  (Tur.) 
Zaflarano,  tsaf-fa-ra'no  (It.)  c. 
Zagarolo,  dzii-ga-ro'16  (It) 


Zagazig, 

/au'nra,  Ift'gd-n  (Tur.) 

Zahringen,  tsa'riug-en  (Ger.) 

Zalamea,  tha-la-mt-': 

Zalankoi,  za-liin'ko-e  (Rus.) 

Zalathna.  zo-lot'no  (Transjl.) 

Zaleszcyki,  za-lash-che'ke  (Aust.  Gal.) 

Zambezi  or  Zambesi,  zani-be'zi  (Af.) 
r. 

Zamora,   tha-iuo'ra  (Sp.):   sa-mo'ra 
(Mex.) 

Zaneara,  tlian-ka'ra  (Sp.)r. 

Zanguebar,  zdn-ga-bar'  (Af.) 

Ziinskar.  zilns-kar'  (As.) 

Zante,  zan'ta  (Gr.)  wi. 

Zanzibar,  zan-zc-bar  (Af.) 

Zapatosa,  sa-pa-to'sii  (Col.)J. 

Zara,  tsa'ra;  Ital  pron  dza'ra  (Dalmat  ) 

Zarafshan,  za-rafshan"  (Sib  ) 

Zarskoe-Selo,  tsiir'sko  a-sa-16"  (Rus  ) 

Zaruma,  sa-ro'ma  (S.  Am.) 

Zbarasz,  zba'rash  (Aust.  Gal.) 

Zea,  ze'a  (Gr.)  isl. 

Zebayer,  za-ba'yar  (Red  Sea)  isls. 

Zebid,  za.bed'(Ar.) 

Zeeland,  za'lant  (Xeth.) 

Zehdenick,  tsa'dc-nek  (Prus.) 

Zebree,  zech-re'  (Belooch  ) 

Zeijst,  za'ist  (Neth.) 

Zeila,  za'la(Af.) 

Zeitun,  za'ton  (Gr. )  g. 
Zelaya,  se-la'ya  (Mex.) 
Zellerfeld,  tsaller-felt  (Ger.) 
Zelline,  tsal-le'na(It)  r. 
Zempelburg,  tsam'pel-borg  (Prns.) 
Zemplin,  zem-plen'  (Hung.) 
Zenjan,  zan-jan' (Per.) 
Zerafshan,  ze-raf'shan"  (Sib.)  r. 
Zerbst,  tsarbst  (Ger.) 
Zernagora.    See  Zrnagora. 
Zevenaar,  za'v«-nar  (Jieth.) 
Zevenhuizen,  za-ven-hoiz'en  (Neth.) 
Zeyla,  za'la(Af.) 
Zezere,  za-za'ra  (Port.)  r. 
Zibello,  tse-bal'16  (It.) 
Ziegenhain,  tse'gen-hin  (Ger.) 
Zillerthal,  tsel'ler-tiil  (Tyrol.) 
Zimmerwald,  tsem'mer-valt  (Switz.) 
Zips,  zeps(Hung.) 
Zircz,  zerts  (Hung.) 
Zirkuitz,  tserk'nets  (Aust ) 
Zizers,  tse'tserz  (Switz.) 
Zlatousk,  zla-tosk'  (Rus.) 
Zloczow,  zlo'chov  (Aust.  GaL) 
Znaim,  tsnim  (Aust) 
Zoest,  zbst  (JTeth.) 
Zoflngen,  ts6'flng.en  (Switz.) 
Zondereinde,    zon'der-in-de    (S.    Af.) 

mts. 

Zonnebeke,  zon-na-baTiafBel.) 
Zonzonate,  son-so-na'te  (Cent.  Am  ) 
Zorita,  tho-re'ta  (Sp.) 
Zouga,  zo'ga  (S.  Af. )  r. 
Zrnagora,  cher-nag'6-ra  (Eur.) 
Zsambek,  zhamTrek  (Hung ) 
Zubia,  La,  la  thoTje-a  (Sp.) 
Zug,  tsbg  (Switz.) 
Zuider-Zee,  zoi'der-za  (Neth.) 
Zuidlaren,  zoidla-ren  (Neth  ) 
Zujar,  tho-char'(Sp.) 
Zulia,  sO'le-a  (Venez.) 
Ziillichau,  tsul'le-chou  (Prus.) 
Zulpich,  tsfll'pech  (Prus.) 
Zululand,  zb'lb-land  (S.  Af.) 
Zundert,  Groot,  grot  zun'dert  (Neth.) 
Zurgena,  thor.che'na  (Sp  ) 
Ziirich,  tstt'i-ech  (Switz.) 
Zuruma,  zu-ro'ma  (Braz.)  r. 
Zutphen,  zut'fen  (Neth.) 
Zuyder-Zee.  zoi'der-za  (Neth.) 
Zvornik.  zvor'iiek  (Tur ) 
Zwarte-Berg,  zvar'te-berg  (S.  Af.)  mt. 
Zwartesluis,  zvar'te-slois  (Neth.) 
Zweibriicken,  tsvi'bruk-en  (Ger.) 
Zweisimmen,  tsvi'sSm-men  (Switz.) 
Zwellendam,  zvel'len-dam  (S.  Af.) 
Zwickau,  tsvsk'kou  (Ger.) 
Zwijndrecht,  zvin'dreCht  (Neth.) 
Zwittau,  tsvet'tou  (Aust.) 
Zwittawa,  zvet-ta'va(Aust.) 
Zwolle,  zvolle  (Neth.) 
Zwyndrecht,  zvin'drecht  (Bel.) 
Zydaczow,  ze-dach'ov  (Aust.) 
Zyghur,  zi-gur'  (Ind.) 
Zyria,  ze'ri-a  (Gr.)  mt. 
Zytomir,  zh6t-o-mer'  (Rus.) 


Fate,  far,  fat,  fall; 
J.  job;       y,  yes; 


me,  met,  her,  golden;       pine,  pin;       note,  not.  move;       tub,  bull; 
TH,  «Aen;  th,  (kin;       zh,  azure.  French,  vue,  but;       bleu,  ne'uf; 


oil,  pound;       ch,  cAain;       g,  go; 
n,  on.  German,  cb,  nacAt. 


FOREIGN    WORDS 

WHICH    FREQUENTLY    FORM    PARTS    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL    NAMES, 
WITH    EXAMPLES    OF    THEIR    USE. 


A  (Sw  ),  river,  as  in  TorneS. 

Aa  (Dan.  and  D.),  river,  as  Groote  Aa,  great 

river  (Holland). 
Ah  or  Aub  (Per.),  water;  as  Doab,  two  rivers; 

Punjaub,  five  rivers. 

Abad  (Per.,  Hind.,  Ac.),  house,  town;  as  Ak- 
barabad,  town  of  Akbar;  Hyderabad,  town 
of  Hyder. 
Abbas  (Per.),  father;  Abbasabad,  paternal 

town  or  abode. 

Aber  (Celt.),  mouth  of  a  river;  Aberdeen, 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ;  Aberavon, 
mouth  of  the  Avon. 

Adel  (G.),  noble ;  Adelsberg,  noble's  moun- 
tain; Adelsheim,  noble's  home. 
Agoa  (Pg.),  Agua  (Sp.),  water;  Agoa  Fria, 
cold  water;  Aguas  Calientes,  warm  waters. 
Ain  (Ar.),  a  spring;  Ain  Moosa,  spring  of 

Moses. 
Ak  (Turk.),  white;  Ak-Serai,  white  palace; 

Ak-su,  white  river. 
Al,  El  (Ar.),  the  or  a;  Alcantara,  the  bridge; 

Alcazar,  the  palace. 

Allah  (Ar.),  God;  Allahabad,  town  of  God. 
Alp,  Alb  (Celt),  an  elevated  place;  Alpnach, 

high  waters. 
Also  (Hung. ),  lower,  opposite  of  Felso,  upper; 

Also  Lendva. 
Alt  (G.),  old;  Altdorf  (or  Altorf),  old  vil- 

la»e'  Altenkirchen,  old  churches. 
Alta  Alto  (Sp.,  It.,  Pg.),  high;  Tierra  Alta, 

high  land  (Sp.). 

Ard  (Celt.),  high,  height;  Ardglass,  green 
height;  Ardnamurchan,  height  of  the  great 
headland. 
Arl,  Adler  (G.),  eagle;  Arlberg,  Adlerberg, 

eagle's  mountain. 

Arroyo  (Sp.),  rivulet;  Arroyo  de  Puerco,  riv- 
ulet of  the  hog. 
Au,  Aue  (G. ),  meadow;   Reichenau,    rich 

meadow;  Goldene  Aue,  golden  meadow. 
Aven,  Avon  (Celt),  flowing  water;  Avonmore, 
great  water;   Strathaven,  valley  of   the 
river. 

Bab  (Ar.,  Chal.),  gate,  court;  Bab-el- JIandeb, 

gate  of  tears. 

Baba  (Turk.),  father;  Babadagh,  father  moun- 
tain. 

Bach  (G.),  brook,  rivulet;  Erlenbach,  alder 
brook ;  Fischbach,  flsh  brook ;  Schwarzen. 
bach,  black  or  dark  brook. 
Bad  (G.),  bath;  Baden,  the  baths;  Carlsbad 

Charles's  bath. 
Bahia  (Sp.,  Pg.),  bay;  Bahia  de  Todos  or 

Santos,  bay  of  all  saints. 
Bahr  (Ar.),  sea,  river;  Bahr  lut,  sea  of  Lot 
the  Dead  Sea;  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  white 
river  (White  Nile). 

Bal  or  Bally  (Celt),  town;  Ballinderry,  town 
of  the  oak  wood ;  Ballyclare,  town  on  the 
plain;  Ballachulish,  town  on  the  strait 
Bauya  (Hung.),  a  mine;  Banya-Nagy,  grea 

mine;  Banya-Felso,  upper  mine. 
Bar  (Hind.),  country;  Malabar,  mountainou 

country. 
Bazar,  Basar  (Turk.),  market  town;  Novi 

Bazar  or  Yeni-Bazar,  new  market  town. 
Beau,  Bel  (Fr.),  beautiful;  Beaulieu,  beauti 

ful  place;  Belmont,  beautiful  mountain. 
Bela,  Bielo  (Rus.),  white;  Belgrade,  whit 

town;  Bielaya,  white  stream. 
Beled,  Bilad  (Ar.),  country,  town;  Biledu 

gerid,  country  of  dates. 
Bello,  Bella  (It.,  Sp.,  and  Pg.),  beautiful 

Portobello,  beautiful  port. 
Ben  (Celt),  hill;  Ben  More,  the  great  hil 
Ben  Cruachan,  the  cone-shaped  mountain 
Ben  Macdhui,  mountain  of  the  black  sow 
Bender  (Turk.,  Per.),  port;    Bender-Abbaz 

(Persia). 

Berg(G. ).  hill,  moun tain;  Carlsberg,  Charles 
hill ;  Konigsberg,  king's  hill ;  Schwarzen 
berg,  black  hill. 

Beth  (Heb.),  house ;  Bethel,  house  of  God 
Bethhoron,  house  of  the  hollows ;  Bethl 
hem,  house  of  bread. 
Blnlm,  Bhoom  (Hind.),  land,  country;  Bi 

bhum,  Ian*  of  heroes. 
Bir  (Ar.),  well;  Bir-es-Seba,  well  of  seve 
(=Beersheba). 


ischof  (G.),  bishop;  Bischofsheim,  bishop's 
home;  Bisehofzell,  bishop's  cell, 
lane,  Blanche  (Fr.),  white  ;   Mont  Blanc ; 
Dent  Blanche,  white  tooth  (mountainpeak). 
lanco  (Sp. ),  white ;   Cabo  Blanco,  white 

cape. 

occa  (It.),  Boca  (Sp.,  Pg.),  mouth;   Boca 

Chica,  little  mouth. 

org(Sw.,  Dan.),  castle;  Aalborg,  eel  town; 

Frederiksborg. 

osch  (D. ),  wood;  Hertogenbosch,  duke's 

wood  (Bois-le-duc). 

ouroun  or  Bournu  (Turk.),  cape;  Narat- 

Bourun,  cape  of  firs. 

ruck,  Briick  (G.),  bridge;  Innsbruck,  the 

bridge  over  the  Inn;  Zweibriicken,  the  two 

bridges. 

rugg  (Swiss),  bridge;  Glattbrugg. 

runn,    Brunnen   (G.),  well;    Schonbrunn, 

beautiful  well, 
.ueno,  Buena  (Sp.),  good;  Buenos  Ayres,  fine 

airs;  Bueua  vista,  flue  view;  Buenaventura, 

good  luck, 
iurg  (G.),  castle,  fortified  place;  Rothenburg, 

red  castle;  Augsburg,  castle  of  Augustus. 
Jy  (Dan.),  town;  Sundby,  town  on  the  sound; 

Ashby,  ash  town;  Kirkby,  church  town. 

?aer,  Car  (Celt),  fortified  place,  fortified 

town;  Caer-Caradoc,  fort  of  Caradoc  or 

Caractacus;  Carnarvon,  fort  in  Arvon. 
Oasa  (Sp.),  house ;  Casas-Grandes,  the  great 

houses. 
Cerro  (Sp. ),  mountain -peak,  rugged  hill; 

Cerro  de  Pasco. 
Chang  and  Chung  (Chinese),  middle;  Chang- 

choo-foo;  Chang-chuen. 
Chow  (Chinese),  island,  second-class  city; 

Hang-chow. 
Cidade  (Pg.),  city;  Cidade  do  Recife,  city  of 

the  reef. 
Cima(It),  mountain-peak;  CimaNove,  new 

peak. 
Citta  (It),  city,  town;  Citta-di-Castello,  town 

of  the  castle. 
Ciudad  (Sp .),  city;  Ciudad  Real,  royal  city 

Ciudad-Rodrigo,  city  of  Roderick. 
Civita  (It ),  town;  Civita  Vecchia,  old  town 
Col  (Fr.),  pass,  elevated  pass;  Col  de  Geant 

giant's  pass. 

roce  (It),  cross;  Santa  Croce,  the  holy  cross 
Croix  (Fr.),  cross;   Sainte  Croix,    the  holy 

cross. 
Cruz  (Sp.),  cross ;  Vera  Cruz,  the  true  cross 

Santa  Cruz,  the  holy  cross. 
Cumbre  (Sp.),  mountain  peak;  Cumbres  Al 

tas,  the  high  peaks. 

Czerna,  Czemy,  Chcriii  (Slav.),  black;  Czerna 
gora,  the  black  mountain  (  =  Montenegro) 
Czernamore,  the  Black  Sea. 

Dagh,  Tagh  (Per., Turk.), mountain  or  moun 

tain-range;  Babadagh,  father  mountain. 
Dal  (Dan.,  Sw.),  valley,  dale ;  Dal  Elf,  valle 

Dam  (D.),  dam;  Amsterdam,  the  dam  of  th 

Amstel;  Rotterdam,  dam  of  the  Rotte. 
•Daria,  Darya  (Per.),  sea,  river ;  Amu  Darya 
Sir  Darya. 

Diva,  Diu  (Hind.),  island;  the  Maldives,  Lac 
cadives. 

Dun  (Celt),  fort;  Dundee,  the  fort  on  the  Taj 

Eisen  (G.),  iron;  Eisenberg,  iron  mountain 

Eisenstadt,  iron  town. 
El  Al  (Ar.).the  or  a;  El  Kantara.the  bridge 

See  Al.    (El  is  also  Spanish  for  the.) 
Elf  (Sw),  river;  Gota-Elf;  Dai-Elf,  river  o 

Eskie(Turk.),  old;  Eski-Hissar,  old  castle 
Eski-Stambul,  old  Constantinople. 

Feld  (G  ),  field;  Feldkirch,  field  church 

Hirschfeld,  field  of  the  stag. 
Fels,  Felsen  (G.),  rock ;  Drachenfels,  drago 

FelsS  (Hung.),  upper;  opposite  of  Also,  lowe 

Felso  Lendva. 
Field  or  Field  (Dan.),  Fjall  (Sw  )  mountain 

mountains,  as  the  Drovrefjeld,  the  Fill 

fjeld. 


oo  (Chinese),  first-class  city;  Tse-nan-foo. 
rey,  Frel  (G.),  free;  Freiburg,  free  castle  or 

town. 

ried,  Frieden  (G.),  peace ;  Friedland,  land 

of  peace. 

iirst  (G.),  prince;  Fiirstenwalde,  prince's 

wood. 

amla(Sw.),  old;Gamla  Karleby,  oldCharles- 

arh,  Gurh,  Ghur  (Hind.),  castle;  Futteh- 

gurh,  fort  of  victory. 

awa  (Japanese),  river;  Sakada-gawa;  Sin- 

ano-gawa. 

ebirge   (G. ),    mountains;    Riesengebirgu, 

giant  mountains. 

haut,  Ghat  (Hind.),  a  mountain  pass,  also  a 

landing-place  or  flight  of  steps  on  the  side 

of  a  river. 

iri  (Hind.),  mountains;  Nilgiri  (Neilgherry), 

blue  mountains, 
jora  (Slav.),  mountain;  Czernagora,  black 

mountain  (=Montenegro). 
jorod,  Grad  (Slav.),  town;  Novgorod,  new 

town. 
Graf,  Grafen(G.),  count;  Grafenberg,  count's 

hill. 
Grande  (Sp.,  It., Pg.),great;  Rio Grande.great 

river. 

_roote  (D.),  great;  Groote  Aa,  great  river. 
Sross  (G.),  great;  Gross  -  Glogau  ;  Gross-Bi- 

beran. 
Gunong  (Malay),  mountain;  Gunong  Tebur; 

Gunoug  Api. 

Hafen  (G.),  Havn  (Dan.),  port;  Bremerhafen, 
port  of  Bremen;  Kjobenhavn,  merchant's 
jiaven  (Copenhagen). 

Hai  (Chi.),  sea;  Whang-hai,  Hoang-hai,  yel- 
low sea. 

Ham,  Hamn(Sw.),  port;  Carlshamn,  Charles's 
haven. 

Haus  (G.),  house;  Neuhaus,  new  house;  Ober- 
hausen,  upper  houses. 

Havn  (Dan.),  port.    See  Hafen,  Ham. 

Hegy  (Hung.),  mountain;  Hegy-allya. 

Heilige,  Heiligen  (G.),  holy,  saint;  Heiligen- 
stadt,  holy  town. 

Heim(G),  home(=E.  -ham);  Bischofsheim, 
bishop's  home. 

Hinter  (G.),  hinder,  lying  behind ;  Hinter 
Rhein,  the  name  of  a  head-water  of  the 
Rhine. 

Hissar(Turk.),  castle;  Ak-Hissar, white  castle; 
Kara-Hissar,  black  castle. 

Ho  (Chinese),  river,  canal;  Hoang-ho,  yel- 
low river;  Pei-ho,  white  river. 

Hoang  (Chinese),  yellow;  Hoang-ho,  yellow 
river;  Hoang-choo,  yellow  town. 

Hoch  (G.),  high;  Hochkirch,  high  church; 
Hochberg,  high  mountain. 

Hot  (G.),  court,  farm,  estate;  Hof-wyl. 

Hohe  (G.),  height;  Hohenzollern,  the  height 
of  the  Zoller  family. 

Holm  (Sw.,  Dan.),  small  island;  Boruholm, 
island  of  Burgundians. 

Hondo,  Houda(Sp.),  deep;  Rio  Hondo,  deep 
river. 

lie,  Isle  (Fr.),  island;  Belleisle,  beautiful 

island;  Lisle  (1'isle).  the  island. 
Inver  (Celt),  mouth  of  a  river ;  Inverness, 

mouth  of  the  Ness. 
Irmak  (Turk.),  river;  Kizil-Irmak,  red  river 

(the  ancient  Halys). 
Isola  (It),  Isla  (Sp.),  Una  (Pg.),  island;  Isola 

Bella,  beautiful  island;  Una  Grande,  great 

island. 

Jebel,  Djebel  (Ar.),  mountain;  Jebel  Moosa, 
mount  of  Moses,  the  modern  Arabic  name 
of  Mt  Sinai;  Gibraltar,  corrupted  from 
Jebel  al  Tarik,  mount  of  Tank. 

Jeni  (Turk.),  new.    See  Yeni. 

Jezireh  (Ar.),  island;  Al  Jezireh,  the  name 
of  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris. 

Kafir  (Ar.),  infidel;  Kaflristan,  land  of  in- 
fidels. 
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Kaiser  (G  ),  emperor;  Kaiserstuhl,  emper- 
or's chair  or  throne;  Kaiserstadt, emperor's 
town. 

Kale  (Turk.),  castle:  Yeni-kale,  new  castle; 
Kale  Dagh,  castle  hill. 

Kanil,  Khand,  Kuud  (Hind.),  land,  country; 
Khokand.kuid  of  mountains;  Bundelkhand. 

Kara  (Turk.),  black;  Kara-Su,  black  river; 
Kara-Hiasar,  black  fortress. 

Kiang  (Chinese),  river ;  Yaug-tse-kiang,  son 
of  the  sea  river;  Ta-kiaug,  great  river;  Pe- 
kiang,  north  river. 

Kil  (Celt -),  cell,  church;  Kilpatrick,  church 
or  cell  of  St.  Patrick;  Kilkenny,  church  of 
St.  Kenny;  Kildare,  church  of  the  oaks. 

Kin  (Celt.),  head,  upper  part;  Kinloch,  head 
of  the  loch. 

King  (Chinese),  town;  Pe-king,  northern  city; 
Nan-king,  southern  city. 

Kio,  Kei  (Japanese),  town ;  Tokio.  same  as 
Yedo. 

Kirche  (G.),  church;  Kirchdorf,  church  vil- 
lage; Kirchberg,  church  mountain;  Fiinf- 
kirchen,  five  churches. 

Kis(Hung.),  little;  Kis-barath;  Kis-ber. 

Kizil,  Kysyl  (Turk.),  red ;  Kizil-Irmak,  red 
river;  Kizil  Ktnn,  red  sand  (desert  south- 
east of  the  Aral  Sea). 

Klein  (G.),  little ;  Klein-Glogau,  as  distin- 
guished from  Gross-Glogau. 

Koh,  Kuh  (Per.),  mountain;  Hindu-koh,  In- 
dian mountain. 

Kol,  Kul  (Tart.),  lake;  Kara  Kul,  black  lake; 
Issikol  or  Issikul. 

Konig  (G.),  king;  Kbnigsberg,  king's  moun- 
tain. 

Kopf  (G.),  head;  Schneekopf,  snow-head, 
snow-capped  mountain. 

Koping(Dan.,  Sw.),  market-town;  Nykoping, 
new  market-town. 

Krasnoe  (Kus ),  pretty;  Krasnoe-selo,  pretty 
village. 

Krasnoi  (Rus.),  red;  Krasnoiarsk,  town  of 
the  red  cliff. 

Kreis  (G.),  circle,  district  forming  an  admi- 
nistrative division. 

Lago  (It.,  Sp.,  Pg.),  lake;  Lago  Maggiore,  the 

greater  lake. 

Laguna(It.,  Sp.),  marsh,  lagoon. 
Langen,  Lange  (G.),  long;  Langenberg,  long 

mountain. 
Lauter  (G.),   clear;    Lanterbrunnen,    clear 

fountains. 
Levante(It-),  east,  eastern  region;  hence  the 

Levant. 
Licht  (G.),  light;  Lichtenstein,  clear  stone  or 

rock. 
Lieu  (Fr.),  place;  Beaulieu,  fine  place. 

Maha  (Hind.),  great;  Mahanadi,  Mahanuddy, 

great  river. 

Mark(G.).  boundary,  march;  Markdorf,  boun- 
dary village. 

Mark  (Scand.),  territory;  Lappmark,  terri- 
tory of  the  Lapps. 
Markt(G.),  market;  Neumarkt,  new  market; 

Mark t  Oberhausen. 
Mavros,  Mavron,  Mavro(Gr  ),  black;  Mavron 

Oros,    black    mountain;    Mavropotamos, 

black  river. 
Meer  (G.),  sea;  Schwarzes  Meer,  the  Black 

Sea. 
Meer  (D.),  lake;   Borkumer  Meer,  lake  of 

Borkum;  Sneeker  Meer,  lake  of  Sneek. 
Mer  (Fr.),  sea;  Mer  Morte,  the  Dead  Sea. 
Mezo,  Meso  (Hung.),  field;  Mezo-Cereny,  &c 
Mittel  (G.),  middle;    Mittelwalde,  middle 

wood,  <fec. 
Mond,  Monde  (D.),  mouth ;  Dendermonde, 

town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dender. 
More  (Celt.),  great;  Glen  More,  the  great  glen; 

Ben  More,  the  great  mountain. 
Miihl  (G.),    mill;    Altmiihl,   the  old  mill; 

Miihlhauseu,  mill-houses. 
Mund  (G.),  mouth;  Warnemiinde,  town  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Warnow. 
Munster  (G.),  monastery,  minster;  Munster- 

berg,  minster  mountain. 

Nagor,  Nagar,  Nuggur(Hind  ),  townjAhmed- 

nagar,  town  of  Ahmed. 
Nagy(Hung.),  great;  Nagy-Varad,  same  as 

Grosswardein. 
Nahr  (Ar.),  river;  Nahr  el  Asy,  the  Orontes 

(in  Syria). 
Nan  (Chinese),  southern;  Nan-king,  southern 

city  (opposite  of  Pe-king). 
Negro  (It..  Sp.,  Pg.),  black;  Rio  Negro,  black 

river;  Negro-Cerro,  black  mountain. 
Neu  (G.),  new ;  Neuhaus,  new  house ;  Neu- 

brunn,  new  fountain. 

Nevado  or  Nevada  (Sp.),  snowy;  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, snowy  chain  of  mountains. 


Nieder  (G.),  lower;  Niederbronn,  lower  well; 

Niederlande,  the  Netherlands. 
Nieuw,  Nieu  (D.),  new;  Nieuwpoort,  Nieu- 

port,  new  port. 
Xijnei,  Nizhnei  (Rus.),  lower;  Nijnei-Nov- 

gorod. 

Nor  (Mong.),  lake;  Koko  Nor;  Lob  Nor. 
Xov,  Novoi,  Xovaia  (Rus ),  new;  Novgorod, 

new  town;  Novoi-Cherkask;  Novaia Semlia 

(Nova  Zembla). 
Nuevo,  Nueva  (Sp.),  new;  Villa  Nueva,  new 

town. 

Nuovo,  Nuova  (It.),  new. 
Ny  (Sw.),  new;  Nyborg,  new  town;  Nykop- 
ing, new  market. 

6  (Hung),  old;  6-Becse. 

O,  Oe,   ije  (Dan.,  Sw.),  island;  Sando,  sand 

island;  Samso,  Lesso. 
Ober  (G.),  upper ;  Oberkirch,  upper  church ; 

Ober  Glogau. 
Ola,   Oola  (Mongolian),   mountain ;    Bogdo- 

Oola,  holy  mountain. 
Oost  (D.),  east;  Oostburg,  east  town;  Oost- 

winkel,  east  angle  or  bend. 
Ost,  Oster,  (Ester  (G.),  east;    Oesterreich, 

eastern  empire,  Austria. 
Ostrog  (Rus.),  fortress,  as  the  town  Ostrog  in 

Volhynia. 
Oud,  Oude  (D.),  old;  Oudenbosch,  old  wood; 

Oudewater,  old  water. 
Ozero  (Rus.),  lake;  Bielozersk,  town  on  Lake 

Bielo. 

Patam  (Hind.),  town;  Seringapatam,  town  of 

Sriringa  or  Vishnu. 
Pe  (Chinese),  north,  northern;  Peking,  the 

northern  city. 

Pel  (Chinese),  white;  Pei-ho,  the  white  river. 
Pico  (Sp.,Pg.),  mountain-peak;  Pico  de  Tene- 

rife,  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
Piz  (Rumonsh),  mountain-peak ;  =  It.  pizzo, 

Sp.  pico. 
Pol,  Poli,  Polls,  Pie  (Gr.,  Rus.,  Turk.),  town; 

Sevastopol,  city  of  Augustus ;  Tripoli,  the 

three  cities ;  Nicopolis,  city  of  victory ; 

Constantinople,  city  of  Constantino. 
Pont  (Fr.),  Ponte  (It.  and  Pg.),  Puente  (Sp.), 

bridge;  Pont -du- Chateau,  bridge  of  the 

castle;  Ponte-San-Pietro,  St.  Peter's  bridge. 
Poor,  Pore,  Pur  (Hind.),  town ;  Cawnpoor, 

city  of  the  khan  or  chieftain;  Jeypoor,  Jy- 

poor,  city  of  victory. 

Porto  (It.,  Pg.),  harbour;  Portobello,  beauti- 
ful harbour. 
Potamos,  Potamo  (Gr.),  river;  Mavropotamo, 

black  river. 
Puebla  (Sp.),  village,  town ;  Puebla  Nueva, 

new  village  or  town. 
Puerto  (Sp.),  harbour;  Puerto  Rico,  rich  port, 

Porto  Rico. 
Pulo  (Malay),  island ;  Pulo  Penang,  Areca 

Island,  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

Quebrada  (Sp.),  ravine,  gorge. 

Ras  (Ar. ),  cape,  promontory;  Ras-el-had, 
cape  of  danger;  Ras-el-Abiad,  white  cape. 

Reich  (G.),  kingdom,  monarchy,  dominion ; 
Oesterreich,  Austria. 

Rio  (Sp.,  Pg.),  river;  Rio  Grande,  great  river; 
Rio  Negro,  black  river ;  Entre  Rios,  pro- 
vince lying  between  the  rivers. 

Roth  (G.),  red;  Rothwasser,  red  water;  Roth- 
enburg,  red  castle;  Rothenthurm,  red 
tower. 

Rud,  Rood  (Per.),  river;  Heri-rud,  Kash-rud, 
Keshef-rud. 

Saki,  Misaki  (Japanese),  cape;  Idsumo-saki; 
Kona-saki. 

Salinas  (Sp.),  salt  lakes  or  pools. 

Salz  (G.),  salt;  Salzburg,  salt  castle,  castle  on 
the  Salza  or  salt  stream. 

San,  Santo,  or  Santa  (Sp.,  Pg.,  It.),  saint; 
San -Juan,  San -Miguel,  Santo -Domingo, 
Santa-Rosa. 

Schnee  (G.),  snow;  Schneekopf,  snow-head, 
snow-capped  mountain. 

Schwarz  (G.),  black;  Schwarzwald,  the  Black 
Forest. 

See  (G.),  lake;  Bodensee,  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance; Thunersee,  the  Lake  of  Thun. 

Serai,  Sarai  (Turk  ),  palace;  Ak-Serai,  white 
palace ;  Baktchi-serai,  palace  of  the  gar- 
dens. 

Serra  (Pg.),  Sierra  (Sp.),  mountain  range; 
Sierra  Nevada,  snowy  range ;  Sierra  Mo- 
ivnu.  black  range. 

Shan  (Chinese),  mountain;Thian-Shan,  moun- 
tains of  heaven. 

Shehr  (Turk.,  Per.),  city,  house;  Eski-Shehr, 
old  city. 

Si  (Chinese),  west;  Si-Hai,  western  sea. 


Sima  (Japanese),  island ;  Tsu-Sima,  Taneea- 

Sima,  Ac. 
Sk  (Rus.),  town;  Irkutsk,  town  on  the  Irkut; 

Tobolsk,  town  on  the  Tobol. 
Ski.  skui,  skoe,  Skuia  (Rus.),  cape;  Chukot- 

skoi.  Kromskaia 
Snee  (Dan.,  Sw.),  snow;   Sneehoetten,  Sne- 

hatta,  snow-hat,  snow-capped  mountain. 
Sneeuw  (D.),  snow;    Sneeuwbergen,   snowy 

mountains. 

SMer  (Sw.),  south;  Sotlerhamn,  south  haven. 
Staclt  (G.),  Stad  (Dan.,  Sw.,  and  D.),  town, 

Friedrichstadt,   Frederikstad,  Frederick's 

town. 
Stan  (Per.),  country;  Afghanistan,  land  of 

the  Afghans;  Hindustan,  land  of  the  Hin- 
dus. 

Stanitza  (Rus.),  village,  place  of  encamp- 
ment. 
Stein    (G. ),    stone,   rock;    Ehrenbreitstein, 

broad  stone  of  honour ;  Lahnstein,  stone 

of  the  Lahn.  . 

Stor  (Sw.),  great;  Stor  A,  the  great  river; 

Stor  Skar,  great  island. 
Su  or  Soo  (Turk.),  lake,  river;  Ak-su,  white 

river;  Kara-su,  black  water. 
Sul  (Pg.),  south;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  grand 

river  of  the  south. 
Szent  (Hung.),  saint;  Szent-Beuedek,  Saint 

Benedict. 
Sziget  (Hung.),  island,  island  town,  town  at 

the  confluence  of  rivers. 

Ta,  Tai(Chinese),  great;  Ta-Kiang,  greatriver, 

a  name  of  the  Yang-tse;  Tai-Hu,  great  lake. 
Tag  or  Tagh  (Turk.,  Per.),  mountain ;  Agri- 

Tagh,  a  name  of  Mount  Ararat.    Dagh  is 

another  form  of  this  word. 
Tanjong  (Malay),  cape,  point;  Tanjong  Datu, 

and  other  capes  in  Borneo. 
Tan  (Turk.),  mountain;  Koshtan-Tau,  one  of 

Tin  peaks  of  Caucasus. 
Tell(Ar.),  hill;  Tell-el-Kebir,  great  hill;  Tell- 

es-Safleh;  Tell-Hamar,  &c. 
Terra  (Pg.,  It),  Tierra  (Sp.),  earth,  land; 

Terra  or  Tierra  del  Fuego,  land  of  fire; 

Tierra  Calieute,  hot  country. 
Thai  (G.),  valley;  Rheinthal,  valley  of  the 

Rhine;  Langenthal,  long  valley. 
Thian  (Chinese),  heaven;  Thiau-Shan,  moun- 
tains of  heaven. 


gau. 

Ust(Rus-),  mouth;  Ust-Ischma,  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ischma. 

Val  (It-),  valley;  Val  d'Arno,  valley  of  the 

Valle  (Sp.,  It,  Pg.),  valley;  Valle  Hermoso, 
beautiful  valley;  Rio  del  Valle,  river  uf 
the  valley. 

Var,  Varos  (Hung.),  fortress,  town;  Temes- 
var,  castle  or  fortress  on  the  river  Temes. 

Vecchio,  Vecchia  (It),  old;  Porto  Vecchio, 
old  port;  Civita  Vecchia,  old  city. 

Veld  (D.),  field;  Roggeveld,  field  or  plain  of 
rye. 

Veliki  (Rus.),  great;  Veliki-Luki. 

Verkhni,  Verchne  (Rus.),  upper;  Verkhni- 
Kamtschatsk. 

Villa  (It.,  .Sp.,  Pg.),  town;  Villa  Nova,  Villa 
Nuova,  new  town. 

Ville  (Fr),  town;  Villeneuve,  new  town,  Ab- 
beville, abbot's  town. 

V order  (G.),  in  front;  Vorderrhein,  one  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rhine. 

Wady  (Ar.),  valley,  a  valley  with  a  river  in 
it,  a  river;  Wady  Moosa,  valley  of  Moses; 
Wad-el-Kebir,  great  river  (hence  Guadal- 
quivir). 

Wald  (G.),  forest;  Schwarzwald,  the  Black 
Forest. 

Weiler  (G.),  village;  Badenweiler,  village  of 
baths. 

Weiss  (G.),  white;  Weisskirch,  white  church; 
Weissenburg,  white  castle. 

Wiese  (G.),  meadow;  Wiesenthal,  meadow 
valley. 

Yama  (Japanese),   mountain;   Fusi-Yama, 

the  great  mountain. 
Yeni(Turk.),  new;  Yeni-Bazar  (  =  Novibazar), 

new  market. 

Zee  (D.),  sea;  Zuider  Zee,  the  south  sea  (as 
distinguished  from  the  North  Sea  or  Ger- 
man Ocean). 

Zuid  (DA  south;  Zuidland,  south  land. 

Zwart,  Zwarte(D.X  black;  Zwarte-berg  the 
black  mountain. 


WORDS,  PHRASES,   NOTEWORTHY  SAYINGS, 

AND  COLLOQUIAL  EXPRESSIONS, 

FROM  THE   LATIN,   THE  GREEK,   AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES,   MET  WITH  IN 

CURRENT  ENGLISH. 


d  bas.  [Fr]  Down,  down  with. 
Ab  extra.  [L]  From  without. 
Ab  incunabilis.  [L.]  From  the  cradle. 
Abinitio.  [L.]  From  the  beginning, 
d  ban  chat,  ban  rat.   [Fr.  ]  To  a  good  cat,  a 
good  rat;  well  attacked  and  defended;  tit 
for  tat;  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver. 
abonmarchf.  [Fr.]  Cheap;  a  good  bargain. 
Ab  origine.  [L.]  From  the  origin  or  begin- 
ning. 

Ab  ovo.  [L.]  From  the  egg;  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Ab  oca  usque  ad  mala.  [L.]  From  the  egg  to 
the  apples  (as  in  Roman  banquets);  from 
first  to  last;  from  beginning  to  end. 
d  bras  ouverts.  [Fr.]  With  open  arms. 
Absence  d'esprit.  [Fr.]  Absence  of  mind. 
Absens  hares  non  erit.    [L.  ]   The  absent  one 
will  not  be  the  heir;  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind. 
Absit  invidia.   [L.]  Let  there  be  no  ill-will; 

envy  apart. 

Ab  MHO  disce  omnes   [L.]  From  one  specimen 
judge  of  all  the  rest;  from  a  single  instance 
infer  the  whole. 
Ab  urbe  conditd.   [L.]  From  the  building  of 

the  city;  i.e.  Rome. 

A  capite  ad  calcem.  [L.]  From  head  to  heel, 
d  chaque  saint  sa  chandelle.   [Fr.]  To  each 
saint  his  candle;  honour  where  honour  is 
due. 

d  cheval.  [Fr.]  On  horseback, 
d  cotnpte.    [Fr.  ]    On  account ;  in  part  pay- 
ment, 
d  convert.    [Fr]    Under  cover;  protected; 

sheltered. 

A  cruce  salus.  [L.]  Salvation  from  the  cross. 
Ad  arbitrium.  [L.  ]  At  pleasure. 
Ad  calendas  Gnecas.  [L]  At  the  Greek  ca- 
lends; i.e.  never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no 
calends. 
Ad  captandum  vulgia.    [L.]  To  attract  or 

please  the  rabble. 

A  Deo  et  rege.  [L.  ]  From  God  and  the  king. 
Ad  eundem  gradum.   [L.]  To  the  same  rank 

or  degree. 

d  deux  mains.  [Fr.]  For  two  hands;  two- 
handed;  having  a  double  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

Ad  extremum.  [L.]  To  the  extreme;  at  last. 
Adfinem.  [L.]  To  the  end. 
Ad  gustum.  [L.]  To  one's  taste. 
Ad  hominem.   [L.]  To  the  man;  to  an  indi- 
vidual's interests  or  passions;  personal. 
A  die.  [L  ]  From  that  day. 
Adieu,  la  voiture;  adieu,  la  boutique.    [Fr.] 
Farewell,  carriage;  farewell,  shop:  it's  all 
over. 

Adinfinitum.  [L.]  To  infinity. 
Ad  interim.  [L.]  In  the  meanwhile. 
Ad  internecionem.  [L.]  To  extermination, 
d  discretion.     [Fr.]     At   discretion;    unre- 
stricted. 

Ad  libitum.  [L.]  At  pleasure. 
Admodum.  [L.]  After  the  manner  of. 
Ad  nauseam.  [L.]  To  disgust  or  satiety. 
Adpatres.  [L.]  Gathered  to  his  fathers;  dead. 
Ad  referendum.  [L.]  For  further  considera- 
tion. 

Ad  rem.  [L.]  To  the  purpose;  to  the  point. 
d  droite.  [Fr.]  To  the  right. 
Adscriptus  glebce.  [L.]  Attached  to  the  soil. 
Adsum.  [L.]  I  am  present;  here  I 
Ad  summum.  [L.]  To  the  highest  point  or 

amount. 
Ad  unguem.   [L.]   To  the  nail;  to  a  nicety; 

exactly;  perfectly. 
Ad  unum  omnes.  [L.]  All  to  a  man. 
Ad  utrumque  paratus.    [L.]    Prepared  for 

either  case. 

Ad  valorem.  [L.]  According  to  the  value. 
Ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  [L.]  For  life  or  fault; 

i.e.  till  some  misconduct  be  proved. 
Ad  vivum.  [L.]  To  the  life. 
^flgrescit  medendo.   [L.]  It  becomes  worse 

from  the  very  remedies  used. 
^Equabiliter  et  diligenter.  [L.]  Equably  and 

diligently. 
JEqtut  animo.  [L.]  With  an  equable  mind. 


re  perennius.  [L.]  More  lasting  than  brass; 
everlasting. 

JEtatis  suce.  [L.]  Of  his  or  her  age. 
Affaire  d'amour.  [Fr.  ]  A  love  affair. 
Affaire  d'honneur.  [Fr.]  An  affair  of  honour; 

a  duel. 

Affaire  du  caeur.  [Fr.]  An  affair  of  the  heart. 
A  Jin.  [Fr  ]  To  the  end  or  object. 
a  fond,  [Fr.]  To  the  bottom;  thoroughly. 
A  fortiori.  [L.]  With  stronger  reason. 
a  gauche.  [Fr.)  To  the  left, 
d  genoux.  [Fr.  ]  On  the  knees. 
Age  quod  agis.  [L.  ]  Attend  to  what  you  are 

about. 

Agnus  Dei.  [L.]  The  Lamb  of  God. 
rt  grands  fraii.  [Fr.]  At  great  expense. 
A  haute  voizc.  [Fr]  Aloud. 
dhuisclos.  [Fr.]  With  closed  doors;  secretly. 
Aide  toi,  et  le  del  faidera.  [Fr.]  Help  your- 
self, and  Heaven  will  help  you. 
dl'abandon.  [Fr.]  Disregarded;  left  uncared 

for. 
d  la  belle  etatte.    [Fr.]    Under  the  stars;  in 

the  open  air. 
d  la  bonne  heure.   [Fr.]  Well  timed;  in  good 

or  favourable  time. 
d  I'abri.  [Fr.]  Under  shelter, 
d  la  campagne.  [Fr.]  In  the  country, 
d  la  derobee.  [Fr.]  By  stealth, 
d  la  Franyaise.     [Fr.]    After   the   French 

mode, 
d  la  mode.    [Fr.]   According  to  the  custom 

or  fashion. 

d  la  Tartufe.  [Fr.]  Like  Tartuffe,  the  hero 
of  a  celebrated  comedy  by  Moliere;  hypo- 
critically. . 

a  I'enm.  [Fr.]  Emulously. 
Alere  flammam.  [L.]  To  feed  the  flame. 
Alfresco.  [It]  In  the  open  air;  cool, 
d  I'improviste.  [Fr.]  On  a  sudden;  unawares. 
Allez-vous-en.  [Fr.]  Away  with  you. 
Allans.  [Fr.]  Let  us  go;  come  on;  come. 
Alpiu.  [It.]  Almost. 
Alter  ego.  [L.]  Another  self. 
Alter  idem.  [L]  Another  exactly  similar. 
Alter  ipse  amicus.  [L  ]  A  friend  is  another  self. 
Alterum  tantum.  [L.]  As  much  more, 
d  main  armee.  [Fr.  ]  With  force  of  arms. 
Amaximwadminima.  [L.]  From  the  great- 
est to  the  least. 

tone  de  boue.   [Fr.]  A  soul  of  mud;  a  base- 
minded  creature. 
Amende  honorable.  [Fr.  ]  Satisfactory  apology; 

reparation. 

dmerveille.  [Fr.]  To  awonder;  marvellously. 
Amicus  humani  generis.  [L.]  A  friend  of  hu- 
manity. 
Amicus  usque  ad  aras.  [L.]  A  friend  even  to 

the  altar;  i.e.  to  the  last  extremity. 
Ami  de  cour.   [Fr]   A  false  friend;  one  not 

to  be  depended  on. 
Amorpatrue.  [L.]  Love  of  country. 
Amour propre.  [Fr.]  Self-love;  vanity. 
Ancien  regime.  [Fr.]  The  ancient  or  former 

order  of  things. 

Anguis  in  herba.  [L.]  A  snake  in  the  grass. 
Animo  et  fide.   [L.]  By  or  with  courage  and 

faith. 
Anno  cetatis  siue.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  his  or 

her  age 

Anno  Christi.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  Christ. 
Anno  Domini.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
Anno  mundi.  [L.]  In  the  year  of  the  world. 
Anno  urbis  conduce.   [L.]    In  the  year  from 

the  time  the  city  (Rome)  was  built. 
Annus  mirabilis.  [L.]  Yearof  wonders;  won- 
derful year. 

Ante  bellum.  [L.]  Before  the  war. 
Ante  lucem.  [L.]  Before  light. 
Ante  meridiem.  [L.]  Before  noon. 
a  oulrance.   [Fr.]  To  the  utmost;  to  extre- 
mities; without  sparing, 
d  pas  de  giant.  [Fr.]  With  a  giant  s  stride, 
d  perte  de  me.  [Fr.]  Till  beyond  one's  view; 

out  of  sight. 

Apeupres.  [Fr.]  Nearly. 
a  pied.  [Fr.]  On  foot. 
d  point.   [Fr.]  To  a  point;  just  in  time;  ex- 
actly right. 


A  posse  ad  esse.  [L.]  From  possibility  to 
reality. 

A  prima  vista.  [It.  ]  At  first  sight. 

d  propOB  de  bottes.  [Fr.]  Apropos  to  boots; 
without  reason;  foreign  to  the  subject  or 
purpose :  applied  to  any  absurd  colloca- 
tion of  ideas  or  subjects. 

d  propos  de  rien.  [Fr.  ]  Apropos  to  nothing; 
without  a  motive;  for  nothing  at  all. 

Aqua  mUe.  [L.]  Water  of  life;  brandy;  al- 
cohol. 

Arbiter  elegantiarum.  [L.]  A  judge  or  su- 
preme authority  in  matters  of  taste. 

A  rcana  ooelestia.  [L.  ]  Secrets  of  Heaven. 

Arcana  imperil.  [L.]  State  secrets;  the  mys- 
teries of  government. 

Ardentia  verba.  [L.]  Words  that  burn;  glow- 
ing language. 

Argent  comptant.  [Fr.]  Ready  money. 

Argumentum  ad  crumenam.  [L.  ]  An  argu- 
ment to  the  purse;  an  appeal  to  interest. 

Argumentum  ad  hominem.  [L.]  An  argu- 
ment to  the  individual  man;  i.e.  to  his  in- 
terests and  prejudices. 

Argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.  [L.]  An  argu- 
gument  founded  on  an  adversary's  ignor- 
ance. 

Argumentum  ad  invidiam.  [L.]  An  argu- 
ment appealing  to  low  passions. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium.  [L.]  Argument 
appealing  to  the  judgment. 

Argumentum  ad  verecundiam.  [L.]  Argu- 
ment appealing  to  modesty. 

Argumentum  baculinum.  [L.]  The  argument 
of  the  cudgel;  appeal  to  force. 

Aritston  metron.  [Gr.  ]  The  middle  course  is 
the  best;  the  golden  mean. 

Arriire  pensee.  [Fr.]  Hidden  thought;  men- 
tal reservation. 

Ars  est  celare  artein.  [L.]  It  is  true  art  to 
conceal  art. 

Ars  longa,  vita  trevis.  [L.]  Art  is  long,  life  is 
short. 

Artium  magister.  [L.]  Master  of  Arts. 

Asinusad  lyram.  [L.]  An  ass  at  the  lyre; 
an  awkward  fellow. 

a  tort  et  d  tracers.  [Fr.]  At  random;  with- 
out consideration. 

At  spes  nonfracta.  [L.]  But  hope  is  not  yet 
crushed  or  dispelled. 

Au  bout  de  son  Latin.  [Fr.]  At  the  end  of 
his  Latin;  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

Au  contraire.  [Fr.]  On  the  contrary. 

Au  courant.  [Fr.]  Fully  acquainted  with 
matters. 

Au  desespoir.  [Fr.]  In  despair. 

Audialterempartem.  [L.]Heartheotherside. 

Au  fait.  [Fr.]  Well  acquainted  with;  expert. 

Au  pis  aller.  [Fr.]  At  the  worst. 

Aurea  mediocritas.  [L.]  The  golden  or  happy 
mean. 

Au  reste.  [Fr.]  As  for  the  rest. 

Aurevoir.  [Fr.]  Adieu  until  we  meet  again. 

Aussitdt  dit,  aussMt  fait.  [Fr.]  No  sooner 
said  than  done. 

Autant  d'hommes,  autant  d'avis.  [Fr.]  So 
many  men,  so  many  minds. 

Aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus.  [L.]  Either  Ceesar  or 
nobody. 

Autmncereautmori.  [L.]  Either  to  conquer 
or  to  die;  death  or  victory. 

Aux  armes.  [Fr.]  To  arms. 

Atixilium  ab  alto.  [L.]  Help  from  on  high. 

Avant  propos.    [Fr.]    Preliminary  matter; 

A  verbisadverbera.  [L.]From  words  to  blows. 
Avito  viret  honore.  [L.]  He  flourishes  upon 

ancestral  honours. 
IvolonU.  [Fr.]  At  pleasure. 


A  vostra  salute.  [It.]  ~| 
d  votre  sante.  [Fr.]  > 
A  mestra  salud.  [Sp.]J 


To  your  health. 


Bos  bleu.  [Fr.]  A  blue-stocking;  a  literary 

woman. 

Heatee  memoriae.  [L.]  Of  blessed  memory. 
Beaux  esprits.  [Fr.]  Men  of  wit;  gay  spirits. 
Bel  esprit.  [Fr.]  A  person  of  wit  or  genius; 

a  brilliant  mind. 
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Bella!  horrida  bella!  [L]  Wars!  horrid  wars! 

Helium  internecinum.  [L.]  A  war  of  exter- 
mination. 

Beiie  orasse  est  bene  ituduisse.  [L.]  To  have 
prayed  well  is  to  have  studied  well. 

Ken  trovato.  [It]  Well  invented. 

lifte  noire.  [Fr.  ]  A  black  beast;  a  bugbear. 

Kis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  [L.]  He  gives  double 
who  gives  quickly  or  seasonably. 

Bis  peccare  in  bello  non  licet.  [L.]  To  blun- 
der twice  in  war  is  unallowable. 

Bii  jnteri  senes.  [L]  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 

Ron  ami.  [Fr.]  Good  friend. 

Bon  grt,  mal  gre.  [Fr.]  With  good  or  ill 
grace;  willing  or  unwilling. 

Bon  jour.  [Fr.]  Good  day;  good  morning. 

Bonne  et  belle.  [Fr.  ]  Good  and  handsome. 

Bonne  foi.  [Fr.]  Good  faith. 

Bonsoir.  [Fr.]  Good  evening. 

Brevete.  [Fr.]  Patented. 

Brevi  manu.  [L.]  With  a  short  hand;  ofl- 
hand;  extemporaneously. 

Brutum  fulmen.  [L.]  A  harmless  thunder- 
bolt. 

Cadit  quastio.  [L.]  The  question  falls;  there 
is  no  further  discussion. 

Cceca  est  invidia.  [L.  ]  Envy  is  blind. 

Catera  desunt.  [L.]  The  rest  is  wanting. 

Caiterit  paribui.  [L.]  Other  things  being 
equal. 

Candida  Pax.  [L.]  White-robed  Peace. 

Cantate  Domino.  [L  ]  Sing  to  the  Lord. 

Carpe  diem.  [L.]  Enjoy  the  present  day; 
embrace  the  opportunity;  improve  time. 

Casus  belli.  [L.]  That  which  causes  or  justi- 
fies war. 

Causa  tine  qua  non.  [L.]  An  indispensable 
cause  or  condition. 

Cedant  arma  togae.  [L.]  Let  arms  yield  to 
the  gown ;  let  military  authority  yield  to 
the  civil  power. 

Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  [Fr.  ] 
It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult. 

Centum.  [L.]  A  hundred. 

(Test  a  dire.  [Fr.]  That  is  to  say. 

Cest  une  autre  chose.  [Fr.]  That's  quite  an- 
other thing. 

Ceteris  paribui.  [L.]  Other  things  being  equal. 

Chacun  A  ton  gout.  [Fr.]  Everyone  to  his 
taste. 

Chacun  lire  de  eon  cote.  [Fr.]  Every  one  in- 
clines to  his  own  side. 

Chapelle  ardente.  [Fr.]  The  room  where  a 
dead  body  lies  in  state. 

Chemin  defer.  [Fr.]  Iron  road;  a  railway. 

Chert  amie.  [Fr.]  A  dear  (female)  friend ;  a 
mistress. 

Che  sard,  sard.  [It]  Whatever  will  be,  will 
be. 

Cheval  de  bataille.  [Fr.  ]  A  war-horse;  main 
dependence  or  support 

Chi  face  confessa.  [It]  He  who  keeps  silence 
confesses. 

Ciglt.  [Fr.]  Here  lies. 

Circuitus  verborum.  [L]  A  circumlocution. 

Circulus  in  probando.  [L.  ]  A  circle  in  the 
proof ;  using  the  conclusion  as  one  of  the 
arguments. 

Clarior  e  tenebris.  [L.]  Brighter  from  ob- 
scurity. 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.  [L.]  An  illus- 
trious and  venerable  name. 

Calebs  quid  again  1  [L.]  Being  a  bachelor, 
what  shall  I  do? 

Cogito,  ergo  turn.  [L.]  I  think,  therefore  I 
exist. 

Comitas  inter  gentes.  [L.]  Politeness  between 
nations. 

Commeilfaut.  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

Commune  bonum.  [L.]  A  common  good. 

Communibus  annis.  [L.]  On  the  annual 
average. 

Communi  consensu.  [L.]  By  common  consent. 

Compagnon  de  voyage.  [Fr.]  A  travelling 
companion. 

Compte  rendu.  [Fr.]  An  account  rendered; 
a  report. 

Conamore.  [It]  With  love;  very  earnestly. 

Contours.  [Fr.]  Competition;  contest,  as  for 
a  prize. 

Con  dilir/eraa.  [It]  With  diligence. 

Conditio  tine  qua  non.  [L.]  A  necessary  con- 
dition. 

Con  dolore.  [It]  With  grief. 

Con; unctis  viribus.  [L.  1  With  united  powers. 

C'inqitiescat  in  pace.  [L.]  Mayheor  she  rest 
in  peace. 

Conseil  de  famille.  [Fr]  A  family  consul- 
tation. 

Cnnseil  d'etat.  [Fr.]  A  council  of  state;  a 
privy-council. 

Consemnn  facit  legem.   [L.]  Consent  makes 

the  law. 

Coneilio  et  a  mm  is,  [L.]  By  wisdom  and 
courage. 


Consilio  et  prudentia.  [L.]  By  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

Cumstantia  et  virtute.  [L.]  By  constancy  and 
virtue. 

Consuetudo  pro  lege  servatur.  [L.]  Custom  is 
held  or  observed  as  a  law. 

Contra  banos  mores.  [L.]  Against  good  man- 
ners. 

Copia  verborum.  [L.]  Rich  supply  of  words. 

Coram  nobis.  [L.  ]  Before  us;  in  our  presence. 

Coram  iwn  judice.  [L.]  Not  before  the  pro- 
per judge. 

Cordon  sanilaire.  [Fr.]  A  line  of  guards  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  contagion  or  pes- 
tilence. 

Coup.  [Fr.]  A  stroke.— Coup  d'essai,  a  first 
attempt— Coup  d'etat,  a  sudden  decisive 
blow  in  politics;  a  stroke  of  policy. —Coup 
de  grace,  a  finishing  stroke. — Coup  de  main, 
a  sudden  attack  or  enterprise.  — Coup  de 
mattre,  a  master-stroke.  —  Coup  d'ceii,  a 
rapid  glance  of  the  eye.— Coup  de  pied,  a 
kick. — Cowp  de  plume,  a  literary  attack. — 
Coupde  soltil,  sunstroke.— Coupde  theatre, 
a  theatrical  effect 

Courage  sans  peur.  [Fr.]  Courage  without 
fear. 

Coafe  qu'il  coute.  [Fr.]  Let  it  cost  what  it 
may. 

Credat  Judceus  Apella.  [L.]  Let  Apella,  the 
superstitious  Jew,  believe  it. 

Crede  quod  hales,  et  habes.  [L.]  Believe  that 
you  have  it,  and  you  have  it. 

Credo quia  absurdum.  [L.]  I  believe  because 
it  is  absurd. 

Crescit  eundo.  [L.  ]  It  increases  by  going. 

Crescit  sub  ponders  virtus  [L.]  Virtue  in- 
creases under  an  imposed  burden  or  weight 

Crux  criticorum.  [L  ]  The  puzzle  of  critics. 

Crux  mathematicorum.  [L.  ]  The  puzzle  of 
mathematicians. 

Cruz  medicorum.  [L  ]  The  puzzle  of  physi- 
cians. 

Cucullus  non  facit  menachum.  [L.]  The  cowl 
does  not  make  the  friar. 

Cui  Fortuna  ipsa  ced.it.  [L.]  To  whom  For- 
tune herself  yields. 

Culpam  pozna  premit  comes.  [L.]  Punish- 
ment follows  hard  upon  crime. 

Cum  grano  salii.  [L.]  With  a  grain  of  salt; 
with  some  allowance. 

Cum  privilegw.  [L.  ]  With  privilege. 

Curiasa  felicitas.  [L.]  Nice  felicity  of  ex- 
pression; a  felicitous  tact. 

Currente  calamo.  [L.]  With  a  running  or  ra- 
pid pen. 

Da  locum melioribus.  [L.]  Give  place  to  your 
betters. 

Dame  d'honneur.  [Fr.]  Maid  of  honour. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  [L.]  They 
condemn  what  they  do  not  comprehend. 

Dare  pondus  fumo.  [L.]  To  give  weight  to 
smoke;  to  give  importance  to  trifles. 

Data  et  accepta.  [L.]  Expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts. 

Date  obolum  Belisario.  [L.]  Give  a  copper  to 
Belisarius. 

Davus  sum,  non  (Edipus.  [L.]  I  am  Davus, 
not  OZdipus;  I  am  no  conjurer,  I  cannot 
solve  the  question. 

De  bon  augure.  [Fr.]  Of  good  omen. 

De  bonne  grace.  [Fr.]  With  good  grace;  will- 
ingly. 

Deceptio  visus,  [L.]  An  optical  illusion. 

Decori  decus  addit  avito.  [L.]  He  adds  hon- 
ours to  ancestral  honours. 

De  die  in  diem.  [L.]  From  day  to  day. 

Degage.  [Fr.]  Free;  easy;  unconstrained. 

De  gaiete  de  cozur.  [Fr.]  Sportively. 

De  gustibus  non  eat  disputandum.  [L.]  There 
is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

Dei  gratia.  [L.]  By  the  grace  of  God. 

Dejure.  [L.]  From  the  law;  by  right. 

Delenda  est  Carthago.  [L.]  Carthage  must 
be  blotted  out,  or  destroyed. 

De  mal  en  pis.  [Fr.]  From  bad  to  worse. 

De  minimis  non  curatur.  [L.]  No  notice  is 
taken  of  trifles. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  [L.]  Say  nothing 
but  good  of  the  dead. 

De  nihilo  nihil  fit.  [L.]  Of  nothing  nothing 
is  made. 

De  nova.  [L.]  Anew. 

Deo  ailjuvante,  non  timendum.  [L.]  God 
assisting,  nothing  is  to  be  feared. 

Deo  date.  [L.]  Give  to  God. 

Deoduce.  [L.]  God  for  my  leader. 

Deofarente.  (L.]  With  God's  favour. 

Deogratias.  [L  ]  Thanks  to  God. 

Deojuvante.  [L.]  With  God's  help. 

Deo  monente.  [L.J  God  giving  warning. 

Deo,nonfcrtund.  [L.]  From  God,  not  fortune. 

Deomlente.  [L.]  God  willing;  by  God's  will. 

De  profundis.  [L.]  Out  of  the  depths. 

Dernier  restart.  [Fr]  A  last  resource. 


Desagrement.  [Fr.  ]  Something  disagreeable. 
Desipere  in  loco.    [L.  ]  To  jest  at  the  proper 

time. 

Desunt  cfetera.  [L.]  The  remainder  is  wanting. 
Dieu  est  toujours  pour  les  pin*  yroxbataillotui. 

[Fr.]   God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 

largest  battalions;  the  largest  army  has  the 

best  chance  of  victory. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit.  [Fr]  God  and  my  right 
Dieu  vous  garde.  [Fr.  ]  God  protect  you. 
Dii  majorum  gentium.  [L.]  The  gods  of  the 

superior  class;  the  twelve  superior  gods. 
Dii  penates.  [L.]  Household  gods. 
Di  salto.  [It.]  By  steps  or  leaps. 
Disjecta  membra.  [L.  ]  Scattered  remains. 
Docendo  dicimus.  [L.  ]  We  learn  by  teaching. 
Dolce  far  niente.  [It]  Sweet  doing-nothing ; 

sweet  idleness. 

Dominus  vobixcujn.  [L.  ]  The  Lord  be  with  you. 
Domus  et  placens  uxor.    [L.]    A  house  and 

pleasing  wife. 

Dorer  la  pilule.  [Fr.]  To  gild  the  pill. 
Dulce  Domum.  [L.  ]  Sweet  homeward !  from 

the  song  sung  by  the  students  of  Wiuches- 

ter  College  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrul  mon.   [L.] 

It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one's 

country. 

Dum  spin,  spero.  [L.  ]  While  I  breathe  I  hope. 
Dum  tacent,  clamant.   [L.]   While  they  are 

silent,  they  cry  out. 
Dum  vivimus,  vicamits.  [L.]  While  we  live. 

let  us  live. 
DurantemU.  [L.]  During  life. 

Edition  deluxe.  [Fr.]  A  splendid  and  expen- 
sive edition  of  a  book. 

Eflammacibumpetere.  [L.]  To  get  food  out 
of  the  fire;  to  live  by  desperate  means. 

Ego  et  rex  meus.  [L.]  I  and  rny  kiny. 

Eheu.'fugaces  labuntur  anni.  [L.]  Alas  1  the 
fleeting  years  glide  by. 

Elapsotempore.  [L.  ]  The  time  having  elapsed. 

En  ami.  [Fr.  ]  As  a  friend. 

En  arriere.  [Fr.]  In  the  rear;  behind;  back. 

En  attendant.  [Fr.]  In  the  meantime. 

En  avant.  [Fr.]  Forward. 

En  badinant.  [Fr.]  In  sport;  in  jest. 

En  cueros  or  En  cueros  I'iras.  [Sp.]  Stark 
naked;  without  clothing. 

En  deshabille.  [Fr.]  In  undress. 

En  Dieu  est  ma  fiance.  [Fr.]  In  God  is  my 
trust 

En  Dieu  est  tout   [Fr.]  In  God  is  all. 

Eneffet.  [Fr.]  In  effect;  substantially;  really. 

Enfamille.  [Fr.]  With  one's  family;  in  a  do- 
mestic state. 

Enfant gatf.  [Fr.]  A  spoiled  child. 

Enfants  perdus.  [Fr.  ]  Lost  children;  in  milil. 
a  forlorn  hope. 

Enfant  trouve.  [Fr.]  A  foundling. 

Enfin.  [Fr.]  In  short;  at  last;  finally. 

Engrande  tenue.  [Fr.]  In  full  dress. 

Enpleinjour.  [Fr.  ]  In  broad  day. 

En  queue.  [Fr.]  In  the  rear;  behind. 

Enrapport.  [Fr.]  In  harmony;  in  agreement; 
in  relation. 

En  rfyle.  [Fr.]  According  to  rules;  in  order. 

Enrevanche.  [Fr.]  In  requital;  in  return. 

En  route.  [Fr.]  On  the  way. 

En  mite.  [Fr.]  In  company;  in  a  set. 

Entente  cordiale.  [Fr.  ]  Cordial  understand- 
ing, especially  between  two  states. 

Entourage.  [Fr.]  Surroundings;  adjuncts. 

Entre  deuxfeux.  [Fr.]  Between  two  fires. 

Entre  deux  vins.  [Fr.]  Between  two  wines ; 
neither  drunk  nor  sober;  half-drunk. 

Entre  nous.  [Fr.]  Between  ourselves. 

Enverite.  [Fr.]  In  troth;  verily. 

Eo  animo.  [L.]  With  that  design. 

Eo  nomine.  [L.]  By  that  name. 

E  pluribus  unum.  [L.]  One  out  of  many;  one 
composed  of  many. 

Epulii  acctimbere  divum.  [L.]  To  sit  at  the 
feast  of  the  gods  or  the  great. 

E  re  nata.  [L.]  According  to  the  exigency. 

Errare  est  humanum.  [L.  ]  To  err  is  human. 

Esprit  de  corps.  [Fr.]  The  animating  spirit 
of  a  collective  body,  as  a  regiment,  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  or  the  like. 

Esse  quam  videri.  [L.]  To  be  rather  than  to 
seem. 

Est  modus  in  rebui.  [L.]  There  is  a  medium 
in  all  things. 

Estoquodessevideris.  [L]  Be  what  you  seem 
to  be. 

Et  caetera,  Et  cetera.  [L.]  And  the  rest. 

Et  hoc  or  Et  id  genus  otnne.  [L.  ]  And  every- 
thing of  the  sort. 

El  sequentes,  Et  sequentia.  [L.]  And  those 
that  follow. 

Et  sic  de  cceteris.  [L.]  And  so  of  the  rest. 
Et  sic  de  similibus.  [L.]  And  so  of  the  like. 
Et  tu.  Brute!  [L.]  And  thou  also,  Brutus! 
Eeentus  stultorum  matjifter.  [L.]  Fools  must 
be  taught  by  the  result. 
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Exabundantia.  [L.J  Out  of  the  abundance. 
Exadverso.  [L.J  From  the  opposite  side. 
Ex  cequo  et  bono.    [L]   Agreeably  to  what  is 

good  and  right. 

Exanimo.  [L.]  Heartily;  sincerely. 
Excapite.  [L.]  From  the  head;  from  memory. 
Exceptio  probat  regulam.  [L.]  The  exception 

proves  the  rule. 

Exceptis  excipiendis.  [L.]  The  due  excep- 
tions being  made. 

Exconcesso.  [L.J  From  what  has  been  con- 
ceded. 

Ex  curia.  [L.]  Out  of  court. 
Ex  delicto.  [L.  ]  From  the  crime. 
Exdono.  [L.]  By  the  gift. 
Exegi  monunientum  cere  perenmus.    [L.]    J 
have  reared  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass. 

Exempla  sunt  odiosa.  [L.]  Examples  are  of- 
fensive. 

Exempli  gratid.  [L.]  By  way  of  example. 
Ex  facto  jus  oritur.   [L.]  The  law  springs 

from  the  fact. 
Eiitus  acta  probat.  [L.]  The  event  justifies 

the  deed. 

Ex  merd  gratid.  [L]  Through  mere  favour. 
Ex  mero  motu.   [L.]  From  his  own  impulse; 

from  his  own  freewill. 
Ex  necessitate  rei.   [L.]   From  the  necessity 

of  the  case. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  [L.]  From,  or  out  of, 
nothing,  nothing  comes;  nothing  produces 
nothing. 

Ex  opere  operato.  [L.]  By  outward  acts. 
Ex  pede  Herculem.    [L.]   From  the  foot  we 
recognize  a  Hercules;  we  judge  of  the  whole 
from  the  specimen. 
Experientia  docet  stultos.    [L.]   Experience 

instructs  fools. 

Experimentum  crucis.  [L.]  The  trial  or  ex- 
periment of  the  cross ;  an  experiment  of  a 
most  searching  nature. 
Experto  crede.   [L.]  Trust  one  who  has  had 

experience. 
Expertus  metuit.    [L.]   Having  experience, 

he  fears  it. 
Ex  post  facto.   [L.]  After  the  deed  is  done ; 

retrospective. 

Expressis  verbis.  [L.]  In  express  terms. 
Ex  quocunque  capite.    [L.]    For  whatever 

reason. 

Ex  tacito.  [L.]  Tacitly. 
Extinctus  amabitur  idem.    [L.]   The  same 

man  when  dead  will  be  loved. 
Extra  muros.  [L.]  Beyond  the  walls. 
Ex  ungue  leonem.  [L.J  The  lion  is  known  by 

his  claws. 

Ex  uno  diece  omnes.  [L.]  From  one  learn  all; 
from  this  specimen  judge  of  the  rest. 

Faber  sues  fortunce.   [L.]  The  maker  of  his 

own  fortune;  a  self-made  man. 
Facile  est  inventis  addere.   [L]  It  is  easy  to 

add  to  things  already  invented. 
Facile  princeps.  [L.]  Easily  pre-eminent;  in- 
disputably the  first;  the  admitted  chief. 
Facilis  est  descensus  Averni  (or  A  verno).  [L.  ] 
The  descent  to  Avernus  (or  hell)  is  easy ; 
the  road  to  evil  is  easy. 
Facon  de  parler.  [Fr.]  Manner  of  speaking. 
FOKT.  populi.  [L.]  The  dregs  of  the  people. 
F aire  bonne  mine.    [Fr.  ]  To  put  a  good  face 

upon  the  matter. 
Fairel'hommed'importance.  [Fr.]  Toassume 

an  air  of  importance. 
Faire  moil  devoir.  [Fr.]  To  do  my  duty. 
F aire  sans  dire.   [Fr]  To  do,  not  to  say ;  to 

act  without  ostentation. 
Fait  accompli.  [Fr.]  A  thing  already  done. 
Fama  clamosa.    [L.]   A  current  scandal ;  a 

prevailing  report. 
Fama  nihil  est  celerius.  [L.]  Nothing  travels 

swifter  than  scandal. 

Fama  semper  vivat.  [L.]  May  his  fame  en- 
dure fof  ever. 

Far  niente.  [It.]  The  doing  of  nothing. 
Fas  est  ab  haste  doceri.    [L.]   It  is  right  to 

be  taught  even  by  an  enemy. 
Fata  obstant.  [L.]  The  Fates  oppose  it. 
Fataviaminvenient.  [L.J  The  Fates  will  find 

a  way. 

Fax  mentis  incendium  glorice.  [L.]  The  pas- 
sion of  glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mind. 
Felicitasmultos  habet  amicos.  [L.]  Prosperity 

has  many  friends. 

Fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre.  [Fr.]  To  split 
a  hair  in  four;  to  make  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction. 

Festina  lente.  [L.]  Hasten  slowly. 
Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum.   [L.]   Let  justice 

be  done  though  the  heavens  should  fall. 
Fiat  lux.  [L.]  Let  there  be  light. 
Fide  et  amore.  [L.]  By  faith  and  love. 
FideetfiduciA.  [L.]  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 
Fide  etfortitudine.  [L.]  With  faith  and  for- 
titude. 
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Fidei  coticula  crux.    [L.]   The  cross  is  the 

touchstone  of  faith. 

Fidei  defensor.  [L.]  Defender  of  the  faith. 
Fide  nan  armis.  [L.]  By  faith,  not  by  arms. 
Fide,  sed  cui  vide.  [L.]  Trust,  but  see  whom. 
Fides  et  justitia.  [L.]  Fidelity  and  justice. 
Fides  Punica.  [L.]  Punic  faith;  treachery. 
Fidus  Achates.  [L.]  Faithful  Achates ;  i.e.  a 

true  friend. 

Fidus  el  audax.  [L]  Faithful  and  bold. 
Filius  nullius.  [L.]  A  son  of  nobody. 
Filius populi.  [L.]  A  son  of  the  people. 
Filius  terrce.  [L.]  A  son  of  the  earth;  one  of 

low  birth. 
Fille  de  joie.    [Fr.]   A  woman  of  licentious 

pleasure;  a  prostitute. 
Fille  d'honneur.  [Fr.]  A  maid  of  honour. 
Finem  respice.  [L.]  Look  to  the  end. 
Finis  coronat  opus.  [L.]  The  end  crowns  the 

work. 

Flagrante  bello.  [L.]  During  hostilities. 
Flagrant  delicto.  [L.]  In  the  commission  of 

the  crime. 

Flecti,nonfrangi.  [L.]  Tobebent.not broken. 
Flosculi  sententiarum.   [L.]  Flowers  of  fine 

thoughts. 
F  lux  de  botiche.  [Fr.]  An  inordinate  flow  of 

words;  garrulity. 
Foenum in cornu habet.  [L.]  Hehashayupon 

his  horn  (the  sign  of  a  dangerous  bull); 

take  care  of  him. 

Fans  et  origo.  [L.]  The  source  and  origin. 
Forensis  strepitus.  [L.J  The  clamour  of  the 

forum. 
Forte  scutum  salus  ducum.    [L.]   A  strong 

shield  is  the  safety  of  leaders. 
Fortes  fortuna  juvat.  [L.]  Fortune  helps  the 

Forti  etfideli  nihil  difficile.  [I.]  Nothing  is 

difficult  to  the  brave  and  faithful. 
Fortiter  et  recte.   [L.]  With  fortitude  and 
rectitude. 

Fortiter,  fideliter,  feliciter.     [L. ]    Boldly, 
faithfully,  successfully. 

Fortiter  in  re   [L.]  With  firmness  m  acting. 

fortuna  favet  fatuis.  [L.]  Fortune  favours 
fools. 

Frangas,  mm  flectes.  [L.]  You  may  break 
but  shall  not  bend  me. 

Frauspia.  [L.]  A  pious  fraud. 

Froides  mains,  chaude  amour.   [Dr.  ]  Lola 
hands  and  a  warm  heart. 

Front  a  front.  [Fr.]  Face  to  face. 

Fronti  nulla  fides.   [L.]  There  is  no  trusting 
to  appearances. 

Fruges  consumers  nati.  [L.]  Born  to  con- 
sume fruits ;  born  only  to  eat. 

Fugit  irreparabile  tempus.   [L.]  Irrecover- 
able time  flies  on. 

Fuimus  Trees.  [L.]  We  were  once  Irojans. 

Fuit  Ilium.  [L.]  Troy  has  been. 

F ulmen  brutum.    [L.]   A  harmless  thunder- 
bolt. 

Functui  offlcio.  [L.]  Having  performed  one  s 
office  or  duty ;  hence,  out  of  office. 

Furor  arma  ministrat.   [L.]   Eage  provides 
arms. 

Furor  loquendi.  [L.]  A  rage  for  speaking. 

furor poeticus.  [L.]  Poetical  fire. 

Furor  scribendi.  [L.]  A  rage  for  writing. 

Fuyez  les  dangers  de  loisir.  [Fr.]  Avoid  the 
dangers  of  leisure. 

Gaiett  de  cceur.  [Fr.]  Gaiety  of  heart. 
Gallice.  [L.]  In  French. 


Garcon.  [Fr.]  A  boy;  a  waiter. 

Garde  a  cheval.  [Fr.]  A  mounted  guard. 

Garde  du  corps.  [Fr.]  A  body-guard 

Garde   mobile.     [Fr.]    A   guard   liable   to 

general  service. 

Gardez   [Fr.]  Be  on  your  guard;  take  care. 
Gardez  bien.  [Fr.]  Take  good  care. 
Gardez  la  foi.  [Fr.]  Keep  the  faith. 
Gaudeamus  igitur.  [L.]  So  let  us  be  joyful. 
Gaudet  tentamine  virtus.    [L.  ]    virtue  I 

joices  in  temptation. 
Gensd'armes.  [Fr.]    Men  at  arms. 
Gens  d'eglise.  [Fr.]  Churchmen. 
Gens  de  guerre.  [Fr.]  Military  men. 
Gens  de  lettres.  [Fr.]  Literary  men. 
Gens  de  lots.  [Fr.]  Lawyers. 
Gens  de  mime  famille.    [Fr.]    Birds  of  a 

Gem  de  'feu.    [Fr.  ]   The  meaner  class  of 

people. 

Genstogata.  [L.]  Civilians. 
Gentilhomme.  [Fr.]  A  gentleman. 
Germanice.  [L.]  In  German. 
Gibier  de  potence.  [Fr.]  A  gallows-bird 
Gioi'ine    santo,    diavolo    yecchio.     [It.]     A 

young  saint,  an  old  devil. 

[It]  The  absent  are 
[L.]  Glory  to  God  in  the 


Gloria  patri.  [L.]  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

Gnothi  seauton.  [Or.]  Know  thyself. 

Goutte  a  goutte.  [Fr.  ]  Drop  by  drop. 

Grace  d  Dwu.  [Fr.]  Thanks  to  God. 

Gradu  diverso,  via  una.  [  L.  ]  The  same 
road  by  different  steps. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  [L.]  A  step  to  Par- 
nassus; aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin 
poetry. 

Grande  ch'tre  et  beau  feu.  [Fr.]  Good  cheer 
and  a  good  fire;  comfortable  quarters. 

S:s«::  }[*•••]  ™ito- 

Grand  merci.  [Fr.]  Many  thanks. 

Gratia placendi.  [L.]  The  delight  of  pleasing. 

Gratis  dictum.  [L.]  Mere  assertion. 

Graviora  manent.  [L. ]  Greater  afflictions 
await  us. 

Graviora  qucedamsuntremediapericulis.  [L.] 
Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Grex  venalium.  [L.]  A  venal  rabble. 

Grosse  tete  et  pen  de  sens.  [Fr.]  A  large  head 
and  little  sense. 

Guerra  al  cuchillo.  [Sp.]  War  to  the  knife. 

Guerre  a  mart.  [Fr.]  War  to  the  death. 

Guerre  a  outrance.  [Fr.]  War  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  nan  vi,  sed  scepe  ca- 
dendo.  [L.]  The  drop  hollows  the  stone  by 
frequent  falling,  not  by  force. 

Hannibal  ante  portas.  [L.]  Hannibal  before 
the  gates ;  the  enemy  close  at  hand. 

Bardi  comme  un  coq  sur  son  fumter.  [Fr.] 
Brave  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill. 

Baud  longit  intervallis.  [L.]  At  brief  inter- 
vals. 

Baud  passibus  cequis.    [L.]  Not  with  equal 

Bautgout.  [Fr.]  High  flavour ;  elegant  taste. 

Belluo  librorum.  [L.]  A  devourer  of  books ; 
a  book-worm. 

Beu  pietas !  hen  prisca  fides !  [L.]  Alas  for 
piety  I  alas  for  the  ancient  faith ! 

Hiatus  valde  deflendus.  [L.]  A  chasm  or  de- 
ficiency much  to  be  regretted. 

Eicetubique.  [L.]  Here  and  everywhere. 

Bic  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  [L.]  This  is  labour, 
this  is  toil. 

Hie  sejndtus.  [L.]  Here  buried. 

Uinc  wee  lacrima.  [L.]  Hence  these  tears. 

Hodi  mihi,  eras  tibi.  [L.]  Mine  to-day,  yours 
to-morrow. 

Hoipolloi.  [Gr.]  The  many;  the  vulgar;  the 
rabble. 

Hombredeunlibro.  [Sp.]  A  man  of  one  book. 

Hominis  est  errare.  [L.]  To  err  is  human. 

Homme  de  robe.  [Fr.]  A  man  in  civil  office. 

Hommedesa/aires.  [Fr.]  A  man  of  business. 

Homme  d'esprit.    [Fr.  ]  A  man  of  wit  or 

Hoino  factus  ad  unguem.  [L.  ]  A  highly- 
polished  man ;  one  finished  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Homo  homini  lupus.    [L.]   Man  is  a  wolf  to 

Homo  multarum  literarum.    [L.]   A  man  of 

great  learning. 
Homo  solus  aut  deus  autdttmon.  [L.]  A  man 

alone  is  either  a  god  or  a  devil. 
Homo  sum;    humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 

puto.    [L.]   I  am  a  man;  I  count  nothing 

human  indifferent  to  me. 
Horn  soi  qui  mal  y  pense.    [O.Fr.]   Evil  ti 

him  who  evil  thinks. 
Honorei  mutant  mores.  [L.]  Honours  change 

men's  manners  or  characters. 
Hono«  habet  onus.    [L.]   Honour  brings  re- 


highest. 


_  [L.]  Prescribed  hours  for 

prayer;  canonical  hours. 
Horresco  referms.  [L.]  I  shudder  as  I  relate. 
Hors  de  combat.    [Fr.]   Out  of  condition  to 

Horace  la  loi.    [Fr.]   In  the  condition  of  an 
H™sldTpropos.    [Fr.]   Not  to  the  point  or 

Horsde  saison.  [Fr.]  Out  of  season. 

Hors  d'ceume.    [Fr.]   Out  of  course ;  out  of 

H6Mgarni.  [Fr.]  A  tonished lodging-house. 
Bumanum  est  errare.  [L.]  lo  err  is  human. 
Hunc  tu  caveto.  [L.]  Beware  of  him. 
Hurtar  para  dar  por  Diog.  [Sp.]  To  steal  lo 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  God. 

Ich  dien.  [Ger.]  I  serve 

TAff  fixe   [Fr  1  A  fixed  idea. 

Id  genus  omne.  [L.]  All  of  that  sort  or  de- 
scription.  rT  .  T 

lanorantia  legis  neminem  excueat.  [L.}  Ig- 
norance of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

JmioranKo  elenchi.  [L.]  Ignorance  of  the 
point  in  question ;  the  logical  fallacy  of 
arguing  to  the  wrong  point. 
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lynoti  nulla  cupido.  [L.  ]  No  desire  is  felt  for 

a  tiling  unknown. 
Ignotitm  per  ignotius.  [L.]  The  unkuown  bi 

the  still  more  unknown. 
//  a  te  diabie  au  corps.    [Fr.]  The  devil  is  ii 

him. 
llias  mo.loru.rn.  [L.]  An  Iliad  of  ills;  a  host 

of  evils. 

11  n'a  ni  bouche  ni  fperon.    [Fr.  ]    He  has 
neither  mouth  nor  spur,  neither  wit  nor 
courage. 
II  nefaut  jamais  dtfier  unfou.   [Fr.]  Never 

defy  a  fool. 

II  penseroso.  [It.]  The  pensive  man. 
II  sent  le  fagot.  [Fr.]  He  smells  of  the  faggot 

he  is  suspected  of  heresy. 
Imitatores,  servum  pecus.   [L.]   Imitators,  a 

servile  herd. 
Imo  peclore.   [L.]  From  the  bottom  of  the 

breast. 
Impart  Marie.  [L.]  With  unequal  military 

strength. 
Impedimenta.  [L.  ]  Travellers'  luggage ;  the 

baggage  of  an  army. 
Imperium  in  imperio.   [L.]  A  state  within  a 

state ;  a  government  within  another. 
Implicit^.  [L.J  By  implication. 
Impos  animi.  [L.  ]  Of  weak  mind. 
In  actu.  [L.]  In  act  or  reality. 
In  ceternum.  [L.J  Forever. 
Inambiguo.  [L.]  In  doubt. 
In  articulo  mortis.    [L.  ]    At  the  point  of 

death ;  in  the  last  struggle. 
In  bianco.  [It.  ]  In  blank ;  in  white. 
In  capite.  [L.  ]  In  chief. 
In  ccelo  quies.  [L.J  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 
Incredulity  odi   [L.  ]  Being  incredulous  I  can- 
not endure  it. 
In  curia.  [L.J  In  court. 
Inde  tree.  [L]  Hence  these  resentments. 
Index  expurgatorius.  1  [L.J  A  list  of  prohib- 
Index  prohibitorius.    f      ited  books. 
In  du'ii'n.  [L.]  In  doubt. 
In  equilibria.    [L.]   In  equilibrium ;  equally 

balanced. 

In  esse.  [L.]  In  being. 
In  extenso.  [L.  ]  At  full  length. 
In  extremis.  [L.]  At  the  point  of  death. 
Infandum  renovare  dolorem.  [L.]  To  revive 

unspeakable  grief. 

In  formd  pauperis.  [L.J  As  a  poor  man. 
Infra  dignitatem.  [L.J  Below  one's  dignity. 
Infuturo.  [L.J  In  future;  henceforth. 
In  hoc  signo  spes  men.  [L.]  In  this  sign  is  my 

hope. 
In  hoc  signo  vinces.   [L.]  Under  this  sign  or 

standard  thou  shalt  conquer. 
Inlimine.  [L.]  At  the  threshold. 
In  loco.  [L.J  In  the  place ;  in  the  natural  or 

proper  place. 

In  loco  parentis.  [L.J  In  the  place  of  a  parent. 
In  medias  res.  [L.]  Into  the  midst  of  things. 
In  memoriam.  [L.]  To  the  memory  of;  in 

memory. 

In  nomine.  [L.J  In  the  name  of. 
In  nubibus.  [L.J  In  the  clouds. 
In  mice.  [L.]  In  a  nut-shell. 
In  oinnia  paratus.    [L.J    Prepared  for  all 

things. 
Inopem  copia  fecit.    [L.]   Abundance  made 

him  poor. 

In  ova.  [L  ]  In  the  egg. 
In  pace.  [L.]  In  peace. 
In  partibiis  infidelium.  [L.J  In  parts  belong- 
ing to  infidels,  or  countries  not  adhering 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
In perpetuum.  [L.J  Forever. 
In  petto.  [It.]  Within  the  breast;  in  reserve. 
In  plena.  [L.]  In  full. 
In  posse.  [L.J  In  possible  existence;  in  possi- 

Inproaenti.  [L.J  At  the  present  moment. 

In proprid persona.  [L.J  In  person. 

In  puris  naturalibus.  [L.]  Quite  naked. 

In  re.  [L]  In  the  matter  of. 

In  rerun  naturd.  [L.J  In  the  nature  of 
things. 

In  sxcula  sceculorum.  [L.J  For  ages  on  ages. 

In  sana  sensu.  [L.]  In  a  proper  sense. 

In  situ.  [L.]  In  its  original  situation. 

In  solo  Deo  solus.  [L.]  In  God  alone  is  safety. 

In  gtatu  quo.  [L.]  In  the  former  state. 

In  te,  Domine,  speravi.  [L.]  In  thee,  Lord, 
have  I  put  my  trust. 

Inter  alia.  [L.]  Among  other  things. 

Inter  arma  silent  legei.  [L.]  Laws  are  silent 
in  the  midst  of  arms. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum.  [L.]  Between  dog  and 
wolf;  at  twilight. 

Intera^in  vulgus  rectum  yidet.  [L.]  The 
rabble  sometimes  see  what  is  right. 

Internes.  [L.]  Between  ourselves. 

Inter  pocula.  [L.]  At  one's  cups. 

In  terrorem.  [L.]  In  terror;  by  way  of  warn- 
ing. 

Inter  te.  [L.]  Among  themselves. 


Inter  spem  el  metuin.  [L.]  Between  hope  and 
fear. 

In  totidem  verbis.  [L.]  In  so  many  words. 

In  tuto.  [L.]  In  the  whole;  entirely. 

Intro,  muros.  [L.]  Within  the  walk 

In  transitu.  [L.]  On  the  passage. 

Ititraparietes.  [L.]  Within  walls;  in  private. 

In  usum  Delphini.  [L.]  For  the  use  of  the 
dauphin. 

In  utroque  fidelis.  [L.]  Faithful  in  both. 

Invacuo.  [L.]  In  empty  space;  in  a  vacuum. 

Inversa  ordine.  [L.]  In  au  inverse  order. 

In  vino  veritas.  [L.]  There  is  truth  in  wine ; 
truth  is  told  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cants. 

Jnrita  Minerva.  [L.]  Against  the  will  of  Mi- 
nerva; at  variance  with  one's  mental  capa- 
city; without  genius. 

Ipsedixit.  [L.]  Hehimself saidit; adogmatic 
saying  or  assertion. 

Ipsis&ima  verba.  [L.]  The  very  words. 

Ipso facto.  [L.]  In  the  fact  itself. 

Jpsojure.  [L  ]  By  the  law  itself. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est.  [L.]  Anger  is  a  short 
madness. 

Ita  est.  [L.]  It  is  so. 

Ita  lex  scripta.  [L.]  Thus  the  law  is  written 

Italic*.  [L.]  In  Italian. 

Jacta  est  alea.  [L.]  The  die  is  cast. 

Jamais  arrtere.  [Fr.]  Never  behind. 

Jamais  ban  coureurnefutpris.  [Fr.]  A  good 
runner  is  never  caught;  an  old  bird  is  not 
to  be  caught  with  chaff. 

Januis  clausif.  [L.J  With  closed  doors. 

Je  maintiendrai  le  droit.  [Fr]  I  will  main- 
tain the  right. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi.  [Fr.]  I  know  not  what. 

Je  n'oublierai  jamais.  [Fr.]  I  will  never  for- 
get. 

Jesuispret.  [Fr.]  I  am  ready. 

Jet  d'eau.  [Fr.  ]  A  jet  of  water;  a  fountain. 

Jeu  de  mots.  [Fr.]  A  play  on  words;  a  pun. 

Jeu  d'esprit.  [Fr.]  A  display  of  wit;  a  witti- 
cism. 

Jeu  de  the&tre.  [Fr.]  Stage-trick;  clap-trap. 

Je  vis  en  espoir.  [Fr.]  I  live  in  hope. 

Joci  causd.  [L.]  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 

Jubilate  Deo.  [L.]  Rejoice  in  God;  be  joyful 
in  the  Lord. 

Jucundi  acti  labores.  [L.]  Past  labours  are 
pleasant. 

Jitdicium  Dei.  [L.]  The  judgment  of  God. 

Judicium  parum,  out  leges  terrce.  [L.]  The 
judgment  of  our  peers  or  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

Jure  divino.  [L.  ]  By  divine  law. 

Jure  humano.  [L.]  By  human  law. 

Juris peritus.  [L]  One  learned  in  the  law. 

Juris  utriusque  doctor.  [L]  Doctor  of  both 
the  civil  and  canon  law. 

Jus  cananicum.  [L]  The  canon  law. 

Jus  civile.  [L.]  The  civil  law. 

Jus  dimnum.  [L.]  The  divine  law. 

Jus  et  norma  loquendi.  [L.]  The  law  and  rule 
of  speech. 

Jus  gentium.  [L.]  The  law  of  nations. 

Jus  gladii.  [L.]  The  right  of  the  sword. 

Jus  possessionis.  [L.]  Right  of  possession. 

Jus  proprietatit.  [L.]  The  right  of  property. 

Juste  milieu.  [Fr.]  The  golden  mean. 

Labore  et  hanore.  [L.]  By  labour  and  honour. 
Labor  ipse  volvptas.  [L.]  Labour  itself  is  a 

pleasure. 
Labor  amnia  vincil.   [L.]    Labour  conquers 

everything. 

Laborum  dulce  lenimen.  [L.]  The  sweet  sol- 
ace of  our  labours. 
La  critique  est  aisee,  et  I'art  est  difficile.  [Fr.] 

Criticism  is  easy,  and  art  is  difficult. 
La  fortune  passe  parlout.     [Fr.]    Fortune 

passes  everywhere ;   all  suffer  change  or 

vicissitude. 

L'allegro.  [It.]  The  merry  man. 
L'amour  et  la  fumee  ne  peuvent  se  cacher. 

[Fr.  ]  Love  and  smoke  cannot  conceal  them- 
selves. 
Lana  caprina.   [L.]  Goat's  wool;  hence,  a 

thing  of  little  worth  or  consequence  or 

which  does  not  exist. 
Langage  des  halles.  [Fr.]  The  language  of  the 

markets;  profane  or  foul  language  or  abuse; 

billingsgate. 
La  patience  est  amere,  mais  son  fruit  est 

(fora.  [Fr.]  Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit 

is  sweet. 
Lapis philosophorum.  [L.]  The  philosopher's 

stone. 
La  povertd  e  la  madre  di  tutte  le  arti.  [It] 

Poverty  is  the  mother  of  all  the  arts. 
Lapsus  calami.  [L.]  A  slip  of  the  pen. 
Lapsus  linguae.  [L  ]  A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Lapsus  memoriae.  [L.  ]  A  slip  of  the  memory. 
Lares  et  penates.  [L.  ]  Household  gods. 
La  reyne  (or  le  ray)  le  veult.  [Norm.  Fr.]  The 


queen  (or  the  king)  wills  it :  the  formula 
expressing  the  sovereign's  assent  to  a  bill 
which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
Latent  scintillulaforsan.  [L.]  Perhaps  a  small 

spark  may  lie  hid. 
Latet  amjuis  in  herM.  [L.]  A  snake  lies  hid 

in  the  grass. 

LatM  dictum.  [L.]  Spoken  in  Latin. 
Laudari  a  viro  laudato.   [L.]  To  be  praised 

by  one  who  is  himself  praised. 
Laudator  temporis  acti.  [L.]  One  who  praises 

time  past. 
Laudmn  immensa  cupido.    [L.]    Insatiable 

desire  for  praise. 
Laus.Deo.  [L.]  Praise  to  God. 
L'avenir.  [Fr.]  The  future. 
La  vertu  est  la  settle  noblesse.  [Fr.]  Virtue  is 

the  only  nobility 

Lebeaumonde.  [Fr.]  The  fashionable  world. 
Le  bon  temps  viendra.   [Fr.  ]  The  good  time 

will  come. 
Le  cout  en  6te  le  gout.   [Fr.]  The  cost  takes 

away  the  taste. 

Lector  benevole.  [L.]  Kind  or  gentle  reader. 
Legatus  a  latere.  [L.]  A  papal  ambassador. 
Le  grand  monarque.    [Fr.]   The  great  mon- 
arch: a  name  applied  to  Louis  XIV.  of 
France. 
Le  grand  osuvre.   [Fr.]   The  great  work ;  in 

alchem.  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Le  jeu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.   [Fr.  ]  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle;  the  object 
is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Le  mande  est  le  lime  desfemmes.    [Fr.]  The 

world  is  woman's  book. 
Le  mot  d'enigme.  [Fr.]  The  key  to  the  mys- 
tery. 

Lepas.  [Fr.]  Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 
Le  point  de  jour.  [Fr.  ]  Daybreak. 
Le  roi  et  I'etat.  [Fr.]  The  king  and  the  state. 
Lesabsens  out  toujourstort.  [Fr]  Theabsent 

are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Lfse  majeste.  [Fr.]  High-treason. 
Lei  muraUles  ant  des  oreilles.   [Fr.]  Walls 

have  ears. 

Le  tout  ensemble.  [Fr.]  The  whole  together. 
Lett  re  de  cachet.   [Fr.]   A  sealed  letter  con- 
taining private  orders;  a  royal  warrant. 
Lettre  de  change.  [Fr.J  Bill  of  exchange. 
Lettre  de  creance.  [Fr.]  Letter  of  credit. 
Le  vrai  n'estpas  toujours  vraisemblable.  [Fr.  ] 
The  truth  is  not  always  probable;  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Lex  loci.  [L.]  The  law  or  custom  of  the  place. 
Lex  non  scripta.   [L.]   Unwritten  law;  com- 
mon law. 

Lex  scripta.  [L.]  Statute  law. 
Lex  talionis.  [L.]  The  law  of  retaliation. 
Lex  terrce.  [L.]  The  law  of  the  land. 
L'homme propose,  et  Dieu  dispose.  [Fr.]  Man 

proposes,  and  God  disposes. 
Licentia  vatum.  [L  ]  The  license  of  the  poets; 

poetical  license. 

Limce  labor  et  mora.   [L.]    The  labour  and 
delay  of  the  file ;  the  slow  and  laborious 
polishing  of  a  literary  composition. 
L'inconnu.  [Fr.]  The  unknown. 
L'incroyable.  [Fr.]  The  incredible. 
Lingua  Franca.   [It.]  The  mixed  language 
used  between  Europeans  and  Orientals  in 
the  Levant. 

Lis  litem  general.  [L.J  Strife  begets  strife. 
Litem  lite  resolvere.  [L.]  To  settle  strife  by 
strife;  to  remove  one  difficulty  by  intro- 
ducing another. 

Lite  pendente.  [L.  ]  During  the  trial. 
Litera  scripta  ma.net.  [L.]  The  written  letter 

remains. 

Loci  cmnmunes.  [L.]  Common  places. 
Loco  citato.  [L.]  In  the  place  cited. 
Locus  classicus.  [L.]  A  classical  passage. 
Locus  criminis.  [L.]  Place  of  the  crime. 
Locus  in  quo.  [L.]  The  place  in  which. 
Longe  aberrat  scopo.   [L.]  He  goes  far  from 

the  mark. 

Longo  intervallo.   [L.]  By  or  with  a  long  in- 
terval. 

Loyaute  m'oblige.  [Fr.]  Loyalty  binds  me. 
Lucidus  ordo.  [L.  ]  A  lucid  arrangement. 
Lucri  causd.  [L.  ]  For  the  sake  of  gain. 
Lucus  a  non  lucendo.  [L.]  Used  as  typical  of 
an  absurd  derivation,  and,  by  extension,  of 
anything  utterly  inconsecutive  or  absurd 
— lucus,  a  grove,  having  been  derived  by 
an  old  grammarian  from  luceo,  to  shine — 
'  from  not  shining.' 

Lusus  naturae.   [L.  ]  A  sport  or  freak  of  na- 
ture. 

Ma,  chere.  [Fr]  My  dear  (fern.). 

Mafois.  [Fr.]  Upon  my  faith. 

MagMer  ceremoniarum.  [L.]  Master  of  the 

ceremonies. 
ilagna  cicitas,  magna  solituda.  [L.I  A  great 

city  is  a  great  solitude. 
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Matinre apes  altera  Romtv.  [L. ]  Another  hope 

of  great  Rome. 
Mafjna  i'xt  rt'/vYa.s',  ft  jn;_  v  <!<°liif.    [L.]    Truth 

is  mighty,  and  will  pnvai 
Md'inaest  vis  consuetudinis.  [L.]  Great  is  the 

force  of  hnbit. 
Mwinas  inter  opes  inops.    [L.]   Poor  in  the 

midst  of  great  wealth. 
Magni  nominw  umbra.    [L.]    The  shadow  of 

a  great  name. 

Magnum  bonum.  [L.]  A  great  good. 
Maipium  est  vectigal  parsitnonia.  [L.]  Econ- 
omy is  itself  a  great  income. 
ilagnwn  opus.  [L.)  A  great  work. 
Maintien  le  droit.  [Fr.]  Maintain  the  right. 
Mawon  de  campagne.  [Fr.]  A  country  house. 
Maison  de  sante.    [Fr.]   A  private  asylum  or 

hospital. 

Maison  de  mile.  [Fr.]  A  town-house. 
Maitredes  basses  oiuvres.  [Fr.]  A  night-man. 
Mattre  des  hautes  oeuvres.  [Fr.]  An  execu- 
tioner; a  hangman. 
Maltre  d'hitel.  [Fr.)  A  house-steward. 
Haladie  du  pays.  [Fr.]  Home-sickness. 
Mala  fide.  [L.]  With  bad  faith;  treacherously. 
Mai  de  dents.  [Fr.]  Toothache. 
Maldemer.  [Fr.]  Sea-sickness. 
Mai  de  Me.  [Fr.]  Headache. 
ilal  entendre.   [Fr.]  A  misunderstanding;  a 

mistake. 

Malarf  nous.  [Fr.]  In  spite  of  us. 
Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul.    [Fr.]   Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly. 
Mali  exempli.  [L.]  Of  a  bad  example. 
Mali  principii  mains  finis.   [L.]  Bad  begin- 
nings have  bad  endings. 
Mali*  ambus.  [L.]  With  unlucky  birds;  with 

bad  omens. 

)lalo  modo.  [L.]  In  a  bad  manner. 
Malum  in  se.  [L.]  Evil  or  an  evil  in  itself. 
Mttlum  prohibitum.  [L.]  An  evil  prohibited; 

evil  because  prohibited. 
Maluspudor.  [L.]  False  shame. 
Manibus  pedibusque,  [L.]  With  hands  and 

feet. 

Manuforti.  [L.]  With  a  strong  hand. 
Manuproprid.  [L.]  With  one's  own  hand. 
Mardiaras.  [Fr.]  Shrove-Tuesday, 
Mare  clausum.  [L.]  A  closed  sea;  a  bay. 
Manage  de  conscience.  [Fr.]  A  private  mar- 
riage. 
Mariage  de  convenance.  [Fr.]  Marriage  from 

motives  of  interest  rather  than  of  love. 
Manage  de  la  maingauche.  [Fr.]  Left-handed 

marriage;  morganatic  marriage. 
Mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet.  [L.]  A  severer 

war  lies  hidden  under  peace. 
Mater iam  superabit  opus.    [L.]  The  work- 
manship will  prove  superior  to  the  ma- 
terial. 

Mauvaise  honte.  [Fr  ]  False  modesty. 
Mauoais gout.  [Fr.]  Bad  taste. 
Mauvais  sujet.  [Fr.]  A  bad  subject;  a  worth- 
less scamp. 
Medecin,gueris-toi  toi-meme.  [Fr.]  Physician, 

heal  thyself. 
Medioeria  firma.  [L  ]   Moderate  or  middle 

things  are  surest. 
Media  tutissimus  ibis.    [L  ]    In  a  medium 

course  you  will  be  safest. 
Mega  biblion,  mega  kakon.    [Gr.]    A  great 

book  is  a  great  evil. 

Mejudice.  [L.]  I  being  judge;  in  my  opinion. 
Memento  mori.  [L.]  Remember  death. 
Memor  et  fidelis.  [L.]  Mindful  and  faithful. 
Memoria  in  ceterna.  [L.]  In  eternal  remem- 
brance. 

Mens  agitat  molem.  [L.]  Mind  moves  matter. 
Mensleyis.  [L.]  The  spirit  of  the  law. 
Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.  [L.]  A  sound  mind 

in  a  sound  body. 

Mens  sibi  conscia  recti.   [L.]    A  mind  con- 
scious of  rectitude. 
Meo  periculo.  [L.]  At  my  own  risk. 
Meo  voto.  [L.]  According  to  my  wish. 
Meum  et  tuum.  [L.]  Mine  and  thine. 
MM  cura  futuri.  [L.]  My  care  is  for  the 

future. 

Mirabile  dictu.  [L.  ]  Wonderful  to  relate. 
Mirabile  visu.  [L.]  Wonderful  to  see. 
Mise  en  scene.   [Fr.]  The  getting  up  for  the 

stage,  or  the  putting  on  the  stage. 
Modo  et  forma.  [L.]  In  manner  and  form. 
Modus  operandi.  [L.]  Manner  of  working. 
Mollia  tempora  fandi.  [L.]  Times  favourable 

for  speaking. 

Mon  ami.  [Fr.]  My  friend. 
Mon  cher.  [Fr]  My  dear  (masc.). 
Monumentum  cere  perennius.   [L.]  A  monu 

ment  more  lasting  than  brass. 
More  majorum.  [L.]  After  the  manner  of  our 

ancestors. 

More  mo.  [L.]  In  his  own  way. 
Mors  omnibus  communis.  [L.]  Death  is  com 

rnon  to  all. 
Mas  pro  lege.  [L.  ]  Custom  or  usage  for  law. 


If ot  du  guet.  [Fr.  ]  A  watchword. 
Mots  d'usage.  [Fr.]  Words  in  common  use. 
Motu  proprio.  [L.]  Of  his  own  accord. 
Mnllum  in  parvo.  [L.  ]  Much  in  little. 
Mundus  vultdecipi.    [L.]  The  world  wishes 

to  be  deceived. 
Munus  Apolline  dignum.  [L.]  A  gift  worthy 

of  Apollo. 

vt((/ix  mutandis.   [L.]  With  the  necessary 

changes. 
Mutuus  consensus.  [L.]  Mutual  consent. 

Xatale  solum.  [L.]  Natal  soil. 

Nee  mpias,  nee  metuas.  [L.]  Neither  desire 

nor  fear. 

Ne  cede  mails.  [L.]  Yield  not  to  misfortune. 
Necessitas  non  habet  legem.   [L.]   Necessity 

has  no  law. 

Nee  inora,  nee  requies.   [L.]  Neither  delay 
nor  repose. 
Nee  pluribus  impar.   [L.]  Not  an  unequal 

match  for  numbers. 

Nee  prece,  nee  pretio.   [L.]    Neither  by  en- 
treaty nor  by  bribe. 
Nee  qucerere,   nee  spemere  honorem.    [L.] 

Neither  to  seek  nor  to  contemn  honours. 
Nee  scire  fas  est  oinnia.   [L.]  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  know  all  things. 
Nee  temere,  nee  timide.  [L  ]  Neither  rashly 

nor  timidly. 

Nefasti  dies.  [L.]   Days  on  which  judgment 

could  not  be  pronounced,  nor  assemblies 

of  the  people  be  held;  hence,  unlucky  days. 

Ne  frond  crede.  [L.  ]  Trust  not  to  appearances. 

Nemine  contradicente.  [L.]  No  one  speaking 

in  opposition;  without  opposition. 
Nemine  dissentiente.  [L.]  No  one  dissenting; 

without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  delicto.  [L.]  No 
one  is  twice  punished  for  the  same  offence. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  [L.  ]  No  one  assails 

me  with  impunity. 
Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  [L.] 

No  one  is  wise  at  all  times. 
Nemo  repentefuit  turpissimus.  [L.]  No  one 

ever  became  a  villain  in  an  instant. 
Nemo  solus  sapit.  [L.]  No  one  is  wise  alone. 
Ne  plus  ultra.    [L.]    Nothing  further;  the 

uttermost  point;  perfection. 
Ne  puero  gladium.  [L.]  Intrust  not  a  boy 

with  a  sword. 
Ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat.   [L.] 

Lest  the  state  receive  any  detriment. 
Nemus  probandi.  [L.]  The  sinews  of  the  ar- 
gument. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.   [L.]  Let  not  the 
shoemaker  go  beyond  his  last ;  let  no  one 
meddle  with  what  lies  beyond  his  range. 
Ne  tentes,  aut  perfiee.  [L.]  Attempt  not,  or 

accomplish  thoroughly. 
Ne  vilefano.  [L.]  Let  nothing  vile  be  in  the 

temple. 

Nihil  ad  rem.  [L.]  Nothing  to  the  point. 
Nihil  quod    tetigit  non    ornavit.     [L.]    He 

touched  nothing  without  embellishing  it. 
Nil  admirari.    [L.]    To   be  astonished  at 

nothing. 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nuttd  pallescere  culpa.  [L.] 
To  be  conscious  of  no  fault,  and  to  turn 
pale  at  no  accusation. 
Nil  desperandum.  [L.]  There  is  no  reason  for 

despair. 
Nil  nisi  cruce.   [L.]   No  dependence  but  on 

the  cross. 
Ni  tun  ni  I'autre.  [Fr.]  Neither  the  one  nor 

the  other. 
Nimium  ne  crede  colon.  [L.]  Trust  not  too 

much  to  looks. 

N'importe.  [Fr.]  It  matters  not. 
Nisi  Dominus  f rostra.   [L.]   Unless  God  be 

with  us  all  our  labour  is  in  vain. 
Nitor  in  adversum.  [L.]  I  strive  against  op- 
position. 
Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  umca  mrtus.    [L.] 

Virtue  is  the  true  and  only  nobility. 
Noblesse  oblige.    [Fr.]  Rank  imposes  obliga- 
tions; much  is  expected  from  one  in  good 
position. 

Nolens  miens.  [L.]  Willing  or  unwilling. 
Noli  me  tangere.  [L.]  Touch  me  not. 
Nolo  episwpari.  [L.]    I  do  not  wish  to  be 

made  a  bishop. 

Nom  de  guerre.   [Fr.]   A  war  name;  an  as- 
sumed travelling  name;  a  pseudonym. 
Norn  de  plume.   [Fr.]    A  pen  name;  an  as- 
sumed name  of  a  writer. 
Nomina  stultorum  parietibus  haerent.  [L  ] 

Fools'  names  are  seen  upon  the  walls. 
Non  compos  mentis  [L.]  Not  in  sound  mind. 
Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum 
[L.]  Every  man  has  not  the  fortune  to  go 
to  Corinth. 
Non  datur  tertium.   [L.]  There  is  not  given 

a  third  one  or  a  third  chance. 
Non  deficiente  crumend.  [L.]  The  purse  not 
failing;  if  the  money  holds  out. 


Non  est  inventus.  [L  ]  He  has  not  been  found. 
Non  libet.  [L.]  It  does  not  please  me. 
Non  mi  recordo.  [It.  ]  I  do  not  remember. 
Non  multa,  sed  multum.    [L.]    Not  many 

things  but  much. 

Non  nobis  solum.  [L.]  Not  to  ourselves  alone. 
Nonobstant  clameurde  haro.  [Fr.]  Notwith- 
standing the  hue  and  cry. 
Non  omne  licitum  honestum.  [L.]  Not  every 

lawful  thing  is  honourable. 
Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  [L.]  We  cannot, 

all  of  us,  do  everything. 
A'o?i  quis,  sed  quid.  [L.]  Not  who  but  what, 

not  the  person  but  the  deed. 
Noll  sequilur.  [L  ]  It  does  not  follow. 
Non  sibi,  sed  patrite.   [L.  ]  Not  for  himself 

but  for  his  country. 
Nan  sum  qualis  eram.  [L.]  I  am  not  what 

I  once  was. 

Nosce  teipsum.  [L.]  Know  thyself. 
Noscitur  e  sociis.   [L  ]    He  is  known  by  his 

companions. 

Nota  bene.  [L.]  Mark  well. 
Notre  Dame.  [Fr.]  Our  Lady. 
N'oubliezpas.  [Fr.]  Don't  forget. 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  [Fr.]  We  have 

changed  all  that. 
Nous  verrons.  [Fr.]  We  shall  see. 
Novus  hoino.  [L.]  A  new  man;  one  who  has 

raised  himself  from  obscurity. 
Nudis  verbis.  [L.]  In  plain  words. 
Nudum  pactum.    [L.]    A  mere  agreement, 

unconfirmed  by  writing. 
Nulla  dies  sine  lined.  [L.]  Not  a  day  without 

a  line;  no  day  without  something  done. 
Nulli  secundus.  [L.]  Second  to  none. 
Nunc  aut  nunquam.  [L.]  Now  or  never. 
Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus.  [L.] 

Never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Nunquam  non  paratus.   [L.]  Never  unpre- 
pared; always  ready. 

Obiit.  [L  ]  He,  or  she,  died. 

Obiter  dictum.  [L.]  A  thing  said  by  the  way. 

Obscurum  per  obscurius.  [L.]  Explaining  an 
obscurity  by  something  more  obscure  still. 

Obsta  principiis.  [L.]  Resist  the  first  begin- 
nings. 

Occurrent  nubes.  [L.]  Clouds  will  intervene. 

Oderint  dum  metuant.  [L.]  Let  them  hate 
provided  they  fear. 

Odi  profanum  vulgus.  [L.]  I  loathe  the  pro- 
fane rabble. 

Odium  theologicum.  [L.]  The  hatred  of  the- 
ologians. 

(Eil  de  boevf.  [Fr.]  A  bull's-eye. 

(Kuvres.  [Fr.]  Works. 

Ojflcina  gentium.  [L.]  The  workshop  of  the 
world. 

Omenfaustum.  [L.]  A  favourable  omen. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magniftco.  [L.  ]  Whatever 
is  unknown  is  held  to  be  magnificent. 

Omnem  movere  lapidem.  [L.]  To  turn  every 
stone;  to  leave  no  stone  unturned;  to  make 
every  exertion. 

Omne  solum  forli  patria.  [L.]  Every  soil  is 
a  brave  man's  country. 

Omne  trinum  perfectum.  [L.]  Every  perfect 
thing  is  threefold. 

Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.  [L.]  All  things  for 
the  glory  of  God. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.  [L.]  All  things  are  good 
to  the  good. 

Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  m  Mis. 
[L.]  All  things  change,  and  we  change 
with  them. 

Omnia  vincit  amor.  [L.]  Love  conquers  all 
things. 

Omnia  vincit  labor.  [L.]  Labour  overcomes 
all  things. 

Omnis  amans  amens.  [L.]  Every  lover  is  de- 
mented. 

On  connait  I'ami  au  besoin.  [Fr.]  A  mend  is 
known  in  time  of  need. 

Opera: pretium  est.  [L.]  It  is  worth  while. 

Ora  et  labora.  [L.]  Pray  and  work. 

Orapro  nobis.  [L.]  Pray  for  us. 

Orator  ft,  poeta  nascitur.  [L.]  Anoratormay 
be  made  by  training,  a  poet  is  born  a 

Ore  rotunda.  [L.]  With  round  full  voice. 

Origo  mali.  [L.]  Origin  of  the  evil. 

O.i  si  sic  omnia.  [L.]  O!  if  all  things  so;  0! 
if  he  had  always  so  spoken  or  acted. 

0  tempora!  0  mores!  [L.]  0  the  times  I  O 
the  manners  1 

Otiosa  sedulitas.  [L.]  Idle  industry;  labori- 
ous trifling. 

Otium  cum  dignitate.  [L]  Ease  with  dignity; 
dignified  leisure. 

Oublierje  ne  tmis.  [Fr.]  I  can  never  forget. 

Oui-dire.  [Fr.]  Hearsay. 

Ouwage  de  longue  haleine.  [Fr.]  A  work  of 
long  breath;  a  work  long  in  being  got 
through ;  a  long-winded  or  tedious  business. 

Ouvrier.  [Fr.]  A  workman;  an  operative. 
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Pace.  [L.  ]  By  leave  of ;  not  to  give  offence 
to.— Pace  tua,  with  your  consent. 

Pacta  conventa.  [L.]  The  conditions  agreed 
on. 

Padrone.  [It]  A  master;  a  landlord. 

Pallida  mors.  [L.]  Pale  death. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  [L.]  Let  him  who 
has  won  the  palm  wear  it. 

Par  ci  par  la.  [Fr.]  Here  and  there. 

Par  excellence.  [Fr.]  By  way  of  eminence. 

Parnegotiis,  iieque  supra.  [L.]  Neither  above 
nor  below  his  business. 

Par  nobile  fratrum.  [L.]  A  noble  pair  of 
brothers;  two  just  alike;  the  one  as  good 
or  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Parole d'honneur,  [Fr]  Word  of  honour. 

Pars  pro  toto.  [L.]  Part  for  the  whole. 

Particeps  criminis.  [L.]  An  accomplice  in  a 
crime. 

Parva  componere  magnis.  [L.]  To  compare 
small  things  with  great. 

Pate  de  foi  gras.  [Fr  ]  Goose-liver  pie. 

Pater  patriot.  [L.]  Father  of  his  country. 

Patres  conscripti.  [L.  ]  The  conscript  fathers; 
Roman  senators. 

Pax  vobiscum.  [L.]  Peace  be  with  you. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.  [Fr.]  Strong  and  severe 
punishment;  a  kind  of  judicial  torture. 

Pensee.  [Fr.]  A  thought. 

Per.  [L.]  By;  by  means  of;  through.  —  Per 
ambages.  By  circuitous  ways ;  hence,  by 
allegory ;  figuratively ;  metaphorically.  — 
Per  angusta  ad  augusta.  Through  trials  to 
triumph. — Per  annum.  By  the  year;  annu- 
' ally. — Per aspera ad astra.  Throughrough 
ways  to  the  stars ;  through  suffering  to  re- 
nown— Per  capita.  By  the  head  or  poll. — 
Percentum.  Bythehundred. — Percuriam. 
By  the  court. — Per  diem.  By  the  day; 
daily. — Per  fas  et  nefas.  Through  right 
and  wrong. — Per  gradus.  Step  by  step. — 
Per  interim.  In  the  meantime. — Per  mare 
per  terras.  Through  sea  and  land.  — Per 
pares.  By  one's  peers. — Per  saltum.  By  a 
leap  or  jump.  —Perse.  By  itself  considered. 
— Per  viam.  By  the  way  of. 

Per.  [It.]  For;  through;  by.  —  Per  contra. 
Contrariwise. — Per  contante.  For  cash. — 
Per  conto.  Upon  account. — Per  mese.  By 
the  month. 

Perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum.  [L.]  The 
intense  earnestness  of  Scotsmen. 

Periculum  in  mord.  [L.]  There  is  danger  in 
delay. 

Petit  coup.  [Fr]  A  small  mask  covering  only 
the  eyes  and  nose. 

Petitio  principii.  [L.]  A  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Peu-a-peu.  [Fr.]  Little  by  little;  by  degrees. 

Pied  d  terre.  [Fr.]  A  resting-place;  a  tem- 
porary lodging. 

Pis  otter.  [Fr.]  The  worst  or  last  shift. 

Plebs.  [L.]  Common  people. 

Pocodpoco.  [It]  Little  by  little. 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  Jit.  [L.  ]  The  poet  is  born, 
not  made;  nature,  not  study,  must  form 
the  poet. 

Point  d'appui.  [Fr.]  Point  of  support;  prop. 

Pondere,nonnumero,  [L.]  By  weight,  not  by 
number. 

Pans asinonim.  [L.]  An  ass's  bridge;  a  name 
given  to  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid. 

Populus  milt  decipi.  [L.]  People  like  to  be 
deceived. 

Post  helium  auxilium.  [L  ]  Aid  after  the 
war. 

Pour  acquit.  [Fr.]  Received  payment;  paid: 
written  at  the  bottom  of  a  discharged  ac- 
count. 

Pour faire  rire.  [Fr.]  To  excite  laughter. 

Pour  faire  visite.  [Fr.]  To  pay  a  visit. 

Pour  passer  le  temps.  [Fr.]  To  pass  away  the 
time. 

Pour  prendre  conge.  [Fr]  To  take  leave. 

Prcemonitus,  prcemunitus.  [L.]  Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

Prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents.  [Fr.]  To  take 
the  moon  by  the  teeth;  to  aim  at  impossi- 
bilities. 

Presto  maturo,  presto  marcio.  [It.]  Soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten. 

Prit  d'accomplir.  [Fr]  Ready  to  accom- 
plish 

Pret  pour  mon  pays.  [Fr.]  Ready  for  my 
country. 

Preux  chevalier.  [Fr]  A  brave  knight. 

Prime.  [L.]  In  the  first  place. 

Pritnum  mobile.  [L.]  The  source  of  motion; 
the  mainspring. 

Principia,  non  homines.  [L.]  Principles,  not 
men. 

Principiis  obsta.  [L.]  Resist  the  first  begin- 
nings. 

Prior  tempore,  prior  jure.  [L.  ]  First  in  time; 
first  by  right;  first  come  first  served. 


Pro  aris  etfocis.  [L.]  For  our  altars  and  our 
hearths;  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Probatum  est.  [L.]  It  is  proved. 

Probitas  laudatur.  et  alget.  [L.]  Honesty  is 
praised,  and  is  left  to  starve. 

Pro  bono  publico.  [L.]  For  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Pro  Deo  et  ecclesid.  [L.]  For  God  and  the 
church. 

Pro  et  contra.  [L.]  For  and  against. 

Pro/a num  vulgus.  [L.]  The  profane  vulgar. 

Proformd.  [L.]  For  the  sake  of  form. 

Prohpudor.  [L.]  O,  for  shame. 

Pro  memorui.  [L.]  For  a  memorial. 

Propaganda  fide.  [L.]  For  extending  the 
faith. 

Pro  patria.  [L  ]  For  our  country. 

Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege.  [L.]  For  the  king, 
the  law,  and  the  people. 

Prudens  futuri.  [L.]  Thoughtful  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Pugnis  et  calcibus.  [L.]  With  fists  and  heels; 
with  all  the  might. 

Punctum  saliens.  [L.]  A  salient  or  promi- 
nent point. 

Punicajides.  [L.]  Punic  faith;  treachery. 

Qufe  fuerunt  vitia,  mores  sunt.    [L.]  What 

were  once  vices  are  now  manners  or  cus- 
toms. 
Quce  nocent  docent.  [L.]  Things  which  injure 

instruct;  we  learn  by  what  we  suffer. 
Qualis  ab  incepto.   [L.J  The  same  as  at  the 

beginning. 
Qualis  rex,  talis  grex.   [L.]  Like  king,  like 

people. 
Qualis  vita,  finis  ita.    [L  ]  As  life  is  so  is  its 

end. 
Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit  [L.]  Daring  good 

behaviour. 

Quanti  est  sapere  [L.]  How  desirable  is  wis- 
dom or  knowledge. 

Quantum  libet.  (L.J  As  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  meruit.   [L.]  As  much  as  he  de- 
served. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.  [L.]  How  changed 

from  what  he  once  was. 
Quantum  sufflcit.  [L.]  As  much  as  suffices;  a 

sufficient  quantity. 

Quelque  chose.  [Fr.]  Something;  a  trifle. 
Quid  faciendum?  [L.]  What  is  to  be  done? 
Quid  rides?  [L.]  Why  do  you  laugh? 
Qu'U  soit  comme  il  est  desire,  [Fr]  Let  it  be 

as  desired. 
Qui  m'aime,  aime  monchien.  [Fr]  Love  me, 

love  my  dog. 
Qui  n'a  sanU  n'a  rien.   [Fr]  He  who  wants 

health  wants  everything. 
Qui  ni  ni  in  in  probat,  nihil  probat.    [L.]   He 

proves  nothing  who  proves  too  much. 
Qui  non  proficit,  deficit.   [L.]  He  who  does 

not  advance  goes  backward. 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodex.  [L.]  Who  shall 

keep  the  keepers  themselves. 
Qwi  tacet  consentit.    [L.]    He  who  is  silent 

gives  consent. 
Qui  timide  rogat,  docet  negare.  [L.]  He  who 

asks  timidly  invites  denial. 
Qui  va  Id?  [Fr.]  Who  goes  there? 
Quoad  hoc.  [L.]  To  this  extent. 
Quo  animo.  [L.J  With  what  intention. 
Qtiocunque  modo.  (L.]  In  whatever  manner. 
Quocunque  nomine.    [L.]    Under  whatever 

name. 
Quod  avertat  Deus!   [L.]   Which  may  God 

avert! 
Quod  bene  notandum.    [L.]   Which  must  be 

especially  noticed. 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum .  [L.]  Which  was 

to  be  proved  or  demonstrated. 
Quod  erat  faciendum.  [L.]  Which  was  to  be 

done. 

Quod  hoc sUrimtUt  [L.]  What  does  this  mean? 
Quodnonopusest,a>>secanfme$t.  [L.]  What 

is  not  wanted  is  dear  at  a  copper. 
Quod  vide,  [L.]  Which  see. 
Quo  Fata  vacant,    [L.]    Whither  the  Fates 

call. 

Quo  jure?  [L.]  By  what  right? 
Quo  pax  et  gloria  ducunt,  [L.]  Where  peace 

and  glory  lead. 
Quorum  pars  magna  fuit.  [L.]  Of  whom,  or 

which,  I  was  an  important  part. 
Quo*  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.  [L. ] 

Those  whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first 

makes  mad. 
Quot  homines,  tot  sententue.  [L  ]  Many  men, 

many  minds. 

Raison  d'etat.  [Fr]  A  reason  of  state. 

Raison  d'etre.  [Fr.]  The  reason  for  a  thing's 
existence. 

Kara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  sim  illimo  cygno. 
[L.]  A  rare  bird  on  earth,  and  very  like  a 
black  swan  (formerly  believed  to  be  non- 
existent). 


Rathhaus.  [Ger.]  A  town-hall. 

Ratione  soli.  [L.]  As  regards  the  soil. 

Realschulen.  [Ger.  ]  Real  schools;  second- 
ary German  schools  giving  a  general  prac- 
tical train in  g. 

Recte  et  suaoiter.  [L.]  Justly  and  mildly. 

Rectus  in  curia.  [L.]  Upright  in  court;  with 
clean  hands. 

Redolet  lucerna.  [L.]  It  smells  of  the  lamp; 
it  is  a  laboured  production. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum.  [L.]  The  reducing  of 
a  position  to  an  absurdity. 

Re  infecta,  [L.]  The  business  being  unfin- 
ished. 

Relata  refero.  [L.]  I  repeat  the  story  as  it 
was  given  me. 

Religio  loci.  [L.]  The  religious  spirit  of  the 
place. 

Remacutetigisti.  [L.]  You  have  touched  the 
matter  with  a  needle;  you  have  hit  the 
thing  exactly. 

Remit  velisque.  [L.]  With  oars  and  sails; 
using  every  endeavour 

Renascentur.  [L.]  They  will  be  born  again. 

Renovate  animos.  [L.]  Renew  your  courage. 

Renova to  nomine.  [L.]  By  a  revived  name. 

Repondre  en  Xonnand.  [Fr]  To  give  an  eva- 
sive answer. 

Requiescatinpace.  [L.]  May  he  (or  she)  rest 
in  peace. 

Res  angusta  domi.  [L.]  Narrow  circumstances 
at  home. 

Res  est  sacra  miser.  [L.]  A  sufferer  is  a  sacred 
thing. 

Resgestce.  [L.]  Things  done;  exploits. 

Ret  judicata.  [L.]  A  case  or  suit  already 
settled. 

Re spice  finem.  [L.]  Look  to  the  end. 

Respublica.  [L  ]  The  commonwealth. 

Resurgam.  [L.]  I  shall  rise  again. 

Revenonsd  nos  moutons.  [Fr.]  Let  us  return 
to  our  sheep;  let  us  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

Re  vera.  [L  ]  In  the  true  matter;  in  truth. 

Ridere  in  stomacho.  [L.]  To  laugh  secretly; 
to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Ride  si  sapis.  [L.]  Laugh,  if  you  are  wise. 

Rienn'est  beauquele  vrai.  [Fr.]  There  is  no- 
thing beautiful  except  the  truth. 

.Rira  bien,  qui  rira  le  dernier.  [Fr.]  He  laughs 
well  who  laughs  last. 

Rire  entre  cuir  et  chair.    [Fr]  )vTo  laugh  in 

Rire  sous  cape.  [Fr]  f  one's  sleeve. 

Rixatur  de  land  caprind.  [L.]  He  contends 
about  goat's  wool;  he  quarrels  about  trifles. 

Robe  de  chambre.  [Fr.]  A  morning-gown  or 
dressing-gown. 

Ruat  cozlum.  [L.]  Let  the  heavens  fall. 

Rudis  indigestaque  moles.  [L.]  A  rude  and 
undigested  mass. 

Ruit  mole  sua.  [L.]  It  falls  to  ruin  by  its 
own  weight. 

Ruse  de  guerre.  [Fr.]  A  stratagem  of  war 

Rus  in  urbe.  [L.]  The  country  in  town. 

SalAtticum.  [L.]  Attic  salt;  i.e.  wit. 

Salvo  jure.  [L.]  The  right  being  safe. 

Salvo  pudore.  [L.]  Without  offence  to  mo- 
desty. 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  [Fr.]  Without 
fear  and  without  reproach. 

Sans  rime  et  sans  ration.  [Fr]  Without 
rhyme  or  reason. 

Sang  souci.  [Fr]  Without  care. 

Sapere  aude.  [L.]  Dare  to  be  wise. 

Sartor resartus.  [L.]  The  botcher repatched; 
the  tailor  patched  or  mended. 

Sat  cito,  si  sat  bene.  [L.]  Soon  enough  done, 
if  well  enough  done. 

Satis  dotata,  si  bene  morata.  [  L.  ]  Well 
enough  dowered,  if  well  principled, 

Satis  eloqventice,  sapiential  parvum.  [L.  ] 
Eloquence  enough,  but  little  wisdom. 

Satis  ttuperque.  [L.]  Enough,  and  more  than 
enough. 

Satis  verborum.  [L.]  Enough  of  words;  no 
more  need  be  said. 

Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona.  [L.]  Handsome 
enough,  if  good  enough. 

Sauve  quipeut.  [Fr]  Let  him  save  himself 
who  can. 

Savoir faire.  [Fr.]  The  knowing  how  to  act; 
tact. 

Savoir  vivre.  [Fr]  Good-breeding;  refined 
manners. 

Secundum  artem.  [L.]  According  to  art  or 
rule;  scientifically. 

Secundum  naturam.  [L.]  According  to  na- 
ture. 

Selon  les  regies.  [Fr]  According  to  rule. 

Setnel  abbas,  semper  abbas.  [L.]  Once  an  ab- 
bot, always  an  abbot. 

Semel  et  simul.  [L.]  Once  and  together. 

Semel  insanivimus  omnet.  [L.]  We  have  all, 
at  sometime,  been  mad, 

Semel  pro  semper.  [L.]  Once  for  all. 
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Semper  acarus  eget.    [L.]    The  avaricious  is 

always  in  want. 

Sfrnperfi-delis.  [L]  Always  faithful. 
Semper  idem.  [L.]  Always  the  same. 
Semper  paratus.  [L.]  Always  ready. 
Sender  timidum  scelus.  [L.]  Guilt  is  always 

timid. 

Si'tiilire  il  mal  non  vien  per  nuocere.    [It.] 

M  isfortune  does  not  ixlways  come  to  injure. 

Senatus  consultum.    [L.]    A  decree  of  the 

senate. 
Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato.  [It.  ]  If  not  true 

it  is  cleverly  invented. 
Gequitvrautpatnm  haudpassibus  cequis.  [L.] 
He  follows  his  father,  but  not  with  equal 
steps. 
Sero  venientibus  ottsa.   [L.]  Those  who  come 

late  shall  have  the  bones. 
Serus  in  coelum  redeas.    [L.]   Late  may  you 

return  to  heaven;  may  you  live  lung. 
Servaremodum.  [L.  ]  To  keep  within  bounds. 
Serous  tereorem  Dei.   [L.]  A  servant  of  the 

servants  of  God. 
Sic  emit  fata  hominum.    [L.]    Thus  go  the 

fates  of  men. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra.  [L.]  Such  is  the  way  to  the 

stars,  or  to  immortality. 
Sic  passim.  [L.]  So  here  and  there  through- 
out; so  everywhere. 

Sic  semper  tyrannis.  [L.]  Ever  so  to  tyrants. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.    [L.]   Thus  passes 

away  the  glory  of  this  world. 
Sicuf  ante.  [L.]  As  before. 
Sicut  patribus,  fit  Deus  nobis.    [L.]    As  with 

our  fathers  so  may  God  be  with  us. 
Sic  volo.  sicjubeo;  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas. 
[L.]  Thus  I  will,  thus  I  command;  let  my 
will  stand  for  a  reason. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis.   [L.]  Thus  you  labour  but 

not  for  yourselves. 

Si  Deus  nobiscu-m,  quis  contra  nos!    [L.]    If 
God  be  with  us  who  shall  stand  against  us? 
Si  diis  placit.  [L  ]  If  it  pleases  the  gods. 
Site,  et  philosophies  esto.    [L.]   Be  silent  and 

pass  for  a  philosopher. 
Silent  leges  inter  arma.  [L.]  Amidst  arms,  or 

in  war,  laws  are  silent,  or  disregarded. 
Similia  simttibus  mrantur.  [L.]  Like  things 

are  cured  by  like. 
Similis  simili  gaudel.   [L.]    Like  is  pleased 

with  like. 

Si  monumentum  quoeris,  circumspice.  [L  ] 
If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around 
you. 

Sine  curd.  [L  ]  Without  charge  or  care. 
Sine  die.  [L.]  Without  a  day  being  appointed. 
Sin«  dubio.  [L.]  Without  doubt. 
Sinemord.  [L.]  Without  delay. 
Si?i«  prcejudicio.  [L  1  Without  prejudice. 
Sine  qua  non.  [L  ]  Without  which,  not. 
Si  parva  licet  componere  tnagnis.    [L.]    If 
small  things  may  be  compared  with  great. 
SMe  viator.  [L.]  Stop  traveller. 
Sit  tibi  terra  letis.   [L.]  Light  lie  the  earth 

upon  thee. 
Sit  ut  est  aut  non  sit.   [L.]   Let  it  be  as  it  is, 

or  not  at  all. 
Si  vis  pacem,  para  bettum.   [L.]  If  you  wish 

for  peace,  prepare  for  war. 
Sola  nobilitas  virtus.    [L.]    Virtue  the  only 

nobility. 

Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant.   [L.] 

They  make  a  wilderness  and  call  it  peace. 

Soujfler  le  chaud  et  le  /raid.    [Fr.]    To  blow 

hot  and  cold. 

Spero  meliora.  [L.  ]  I  hope  for  better  things. 
Spes  sibi  quisque.  [L.]  Let  every  one  hope  in 

himself. 
Splendide  mendax.  [L.]  Nobly  untruthful; 

untrue  for  a  good  object. 
Sponte  sua.  [L.  ]  Of  one's  (or  its)  own  accord. 
Stat  magni  nominig  umbra.    [L.]  He  stands 

the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 
Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.   [L.]  Will  stands 

for  reason. 
Statu  quo  ante  bellum.    [L.]   In  the  state  in 

which  things  were  before  the  war. 
Status  quo.  [L.]  The  state  in  which. 
Stemmata ,  quid  faciunt.  [L.]  Of  what  value 

are  pedigrees. 
Sternitur  alieno  vultiere.   [L.]  He  is  slain  by 

a  blow  aimed  at  another. 
Stratum  super  stratum.    [L.]    Layer  above 

layer. 
Sttidium  immane  loqiiendi.    [L.]  An  insa 

tiable  desire  for  talking. 
Sua  cuique  voluptas.  [L.]  Every  man  has  hi: 

own  pleasures. 
Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  [L.]  Gentle 

in  manner,  resolute  in  execution. 
Sub  colvre  juris.  [L.]  Under  colour  of  law. 
Subhocsignovinces.  [L.]  Under  this  standard 

you  will  conquer. 

Subjudice.  [L.]  Under  consideration. 
Subtatd  causa,   tollitur  e/ectus.    [L.]    Th 
cause  being  removed  the  effect  ceases. 


Sub  pcena.  [L.]  Under  a  penalty. 
"ub  praii-xtu  juris.   [L.]  Under  the  pretext 
of  justice. 

Sub  rasa.  [L.  ]  Under  the  rose ;  privately. 

?w6  silentw.  [L.  ]  In  silence. 

Sub  specie.  [L.  ]  Under  the  appearance  of. 

Sub  voce.  [L.]  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 

Suggestio  falsi.  [L.  ]  Suggestion  of  falsehood. 

Sin  generis.  [L.  ]  Of  its  own  or  of  a  peculiar 
kind. 

Siiinntum  bonum.  [L.]  The  chief  good. 

Summum  jus,  summa  injuria.  [  L.  ]  The 
rigour  of  the  law  is  the  height  of  oppression. 

Sumptibus  2JUblicis.  [L.  ]  At  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Sum  quod  eris;  fid  quod  es.  [L.]  I  am  what 
you  will  be,  I  was  what  you  are. 

Suo  Marte.  [L,]  By  his  own  prowess. 

Suppressio  veri,  suggestio  falsi.  [L.]  A  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
falsehood. 

Surgit  amari  aliquid.  [L.]  Something  bitter 
arises. 

Suum  cuique.  [L.]  Let  every  one  have  his 
own. 

Suus  cuique  mos.  [L.]  Every  one  has  his 
particular  habit. 

Tableau  vivant.  [Fr.]  A  living  picture ;  the 
representation  of  some  scene  by  groups  of 
persons. 

Tabula  rasa.  [L.]  A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 
Tdche  sans  tache.   [Fr.]  A  work  without  a 

stain. 

Taedium  vita.  [L.]  Weariness  of  life. 
Tangere  vulnus.  [L.]  To  touch  the  wound. 
Tantcene  animus  coelestibus  ires?   [L. ]   Can 

such  anger  dwell  in  heavenly  minds? 
Tantmieux.  [Fr.]  So  much  the  better. 
Tanto  buon  che  val  niente.  [It]  So  good  as 

to  be  good  for  nothing. 
Tantpis.  [Fr.]  So  much  the  worse. 
Tantumvidit  Virgilium.  [L.]  Hemerelysaw 

Virgil ;  he  only  looked  on  the  great  man. 
Tejudice.  [L.]  You  being  the  judge. 
TelmaUre,  tel  valet.  [Fr.]  Like  master,  like 

man. 
Telumimbelle.sineictu.  [L.]  A  feeble  weapon 

thrown  without  effect. 

Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 
[L.  ]  The  times  are  changing  and  we  with 
them. 
Tempori  parendum.  [L.]  We  must  yield  to  the 

times. 
Tempusedaxrerum.  [L.)  Time  the  devourer 

of  all  things. 

Tempusfugit.  [L.]  Time  flies. 
Tempus  omnia  revelat.  [L.]  Time  reveals  all 

things. 

Tenax  propositi.   [L.]  Tenacious  of  his  pur- 
pose. 
Teresatquerotundus.  [L.]  Eoundandsmooth; 

polished  and  complete. 
Terminus  ad  quern.   [L.]  The  term  or  limit 

to  which. 
Terminus  a  quo.  [L.  ]  The  term  or  limit  from 

which. 
Terlium  quid.    [L.]   A  third  something;  a 

nondescript. 

Tibi  serix,  tibi  metis,  [L.]  You  sow  for  your- 
self, you  reap  for  yourself. 
Tiens  a  la  veriU.  [Fr.]  Maintain  the  truth. 
Tiens  ta  foi.  [Fr.]  Keep  thy  faith. 
Toga  virilis.  [L.]  The  manly  toga;  the  dress 

of  manhood. 
To  Icalon.    [Or.]    The  beautiful;  the  chief 

good. 

Toprepon.  [Gr.]  The  becoming  or  proper. 
Tot  homines,  quot  sententite.   [L.]  So  many 

men,  so  many  minds. 

Totidem  verbis.  [L.]  In  just  so  many  words. 
Toties  quoties.  [L.  ]  As  often  as. 
Tolis  mribus.  [L.]  With  all  his  might. 
Totoccelo.   [L.]  By  the  whole  heavens;  dia- 
metrically opposite. 
Toujours  perdrix.  [Fr.]  Always  partridges ; 

always  the  same  thing  over  again. 
Touiours  pret.  [Fr.]  Always  ready. 
Tour  de  force.   [Fr.]  A  feat  of  strength  or 

skill. 
Tourner  cosaque.   [Fr.]  To  turn  one's  coat ; 

to  change  sides. 

Tout-d-fait.  [Fr.]  Wholly;  entirely. 
Tout-d-l'heure.  [Fr.]  Instantly. 
Tout  au  contraire.  [Fr.]  On  the  contrary. 
Toutdvous.  [Fr.]  Wholly  yours. 
Tout  bien  ou  rien.  [Fr.]  Thewholeornothing. 
Tout  de  mite.  [Fr  ]  Immediately. 
Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apres  coup.    [Fr. 

Everybody  is  wise  after  the  event. 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.    [L. ]    Every 

one  is  attracted  by  his  own  liking. 
Transeat  in  exemplum.  [L.]  May  it  pass  into 

an  example. 

Triajunctainuno.  [L.]  Three  joined  in  one 
Trojafuit.  [L.]  Troy  was;  Troy  is  no  more. 


Tros  Ti/riusve  mihi  nullo  dixci-intiii.'  ii'H'fur. 
[L.  ]  Trojan  or  Tyrian  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Truditur  dies  die.  [L.  ]  One  day  is  pressed 
onward  by  another. 

Tu  ne  cede  malts.  [L.]  Do  not  yield  to  evils. 

Tuquoque.  [L.]  Thou  also. 

Tutor  et  ultor.  [L.]  Protector  and  avenger. 

Tuum  est.  [L.]  It  is  your  own. 

Uberrima fides.  [L.]  Superaboundiug  faith. 

Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria.  [L.]  Where  it  is  well 
there  is  one's  country. 

'Jb/jits  incertum,  ibi  jus  nullnm.  [L.]  Where 
the  law  is  uncertain  there  is  no  law. 

'Jbi  lapsus.  [L.]  Where  have  I  fallen? 

Ubi  libertas,  ibi  patria.  [L.]  Where  liberty  is 
there  is  my  country. 

Ubi  mel,  ibi  apes.  [L.]  Where  honey  is  there 
are  the  bees. 

_'bique.  [L.]  Everywhere. 

'Jbiquepatriamreminisci.  [L.]  To  remember 
our  country  everywhere. 

Ubi  supra.  [L.]  Where  above  mentioned. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  [L.]  The  last  argument 
of  kings ;  war. 

Ultimas  Komanorum.  [L.]  The  last  of  the 
Romans. 

Ultra  licitum.  [L.]  Beyond  what  is  allowable. 

Una  voce.  [L. ]  With  one  voice;  unani- 
mously. 

Unbienf ait n'estjamais perdu.  [Fr.]  A  kind- 
ness is  never  lost. 

Un  fait  accompli.  [Fr.  ]  An  accomplished 
fact. 

Unguibus  et  rostro.  [L. ]  With  claws  and 
beak ;  tooth  and  nail. 

Unguis  in  ulcere.  [L.]  A  claw  in  the  wound. 

Uno  animo.  [L.]  With  one  mind;  unani- 
mously. 

Un  sot  a  triple  etage.  [Fr.]  An  egregious  fool. 

Un  '  liens '  vaut  mieux  que  deux  '  tu  I'auras.' 
[Fr.]  One  take  it  is  worth  more  than  two 
thou  shalt  have  it;  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  ^he  bush. 

Usque  ad  aras.  [L.]  To  the  very  altars ;  to 
the  last  extremity. 

Usque  ad  nauseam.  [L.]  To  disgust. 

Usus  loquendi.  [L.]  Usage  in  speaking. 

Ut  apes  geometriam.  [L.]  As  bees  practise 
geometry. 

Utile  dulci.  [L.]  The  useful  with  the  plea- 
sant. 

Ut  infra.  [L.]  As  below. 

Ut  pignus  amicitiae.  [L.]  As  a  pledge  of 
friendship. 

Ut  quocunque  paratus.  [L.]  Prepared  for 
every  event. 

Ut  supra.  [L.J  As  above  stated. 

Vacuus  cantat  coram  lalrone  viator.    [L. ] 
The  traveller  with  an  empty  purse  sings 
in  presence  of  the  highwayman. 
fade  in  pace.  [L.  ]  Go  in  peace. 
Fee  flictis.  [L.]  Woe  to  the  vanquished. 
Valeat  quantam  valere  potest.    [L.]   Let  it 

pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Varias  lectiones.  [L.]  Various  readings. 
Variorum  note.    [L]   The  notes  of  various 

commentators. 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  fosmina.    [L.] 
Woman  is  ever  a  changeful  and  capricious 
thing. 
Velis  et  remis.   [L.]  With  sails  and  oars ;  by 

every  possible  means. 

Ve(M(i  in  speculum.  [L.]  Even  as  in  amirror. 

Venalis  populus,  venalis  curia  patrum.  [L.] 

The  people  are  venal,  and  the  senate  is 

equally  venal. 

Venemim  in  auro  bibitur.     [L.]    Poison  is 

drunk  from  golden  vessels. 
Venia  necessitate  datur.   [L.]  Indulgence  is 

granted  to  necessity. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici.  [L.]  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered. 

Mentis  secundis.  [L.]  With  prosperous  winds. 
Vera  incessu  patuit  dea.  (L.)  The  real  god- 
dess was  made  manifest  by  her  walk. 
Verbatim  et  literatim.    [L.]    Word  for  word 

and  letter  for  letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.  [L.]  A  word  is  enough 

for  a  wise  man. 

Veritasodiumparit.  [L.]  Truth  begets  hatred. 
Veritas  prevalebit.  [L.]  Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit.  [L.]  Truth  conquers. 
Veritatis  simplex  oratio  est.  [L.]  The  language 

of  truth  is  simple. 

Verite  sans  peur.  [Fr.]  Truth  without  fear. 
Ver  nan  semper  viret.   [L.]  Spring  is  not  al- 
ways green. 
Vestigia  nuUa  retrorsum.  [L.]  No  returning 

footsteps;  no  traces  backward. 
Vexata  gucestio.  [L  ]  A  disputed  question. 
Via  media.  (L  ]  A  middle  course. 
Via  trita,  via  tuta.   [L.]  The  beaten  path  is 
the  safe  path. 
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Vide  et  crede.  [L.]  See  and  believe. 

Video  meliara  proboque  deteriora  sequor.  [L.] 

I  see  aud  approve  the  better  things,  I  fol- 
low the  worse. 
Vide  ut  supra.    [L.]    See  what   is  stated 

above. 
Vi  et  armis.    [L.  ]    By  force  and  arms;  by 

main  force;  by  violence. 
Vigeur  de  dessus.    [Fr.]    Strength  from  on 

high. 

Vigilate  et  orate.  [L.]  Watch  and  pray. 
Viiicit  amor  patrice.   [L.]   The  love  of  our 

country  prevails. 
Vincit  omnia  vei  Has.    [L.]   Truth  conquers 

all  things. 
Vincit  qui  patilur.    [L.]    He  who  endures 

conquers. 
Vincit,  qui  se  vincit.   [L.]   He  conquers  who 

overcomes  himself, 
Vinculum  matrimonii.    [L.]    The  bond  of 

marriage. 

Vindex  injuriae.  [L.]  An  avenger  of  injury. 
Vires  acquirit  eundo.   [L.]  As  it  goes  it  ac- 
quires strength. 
Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.   [L.]  He  is  a 

wise  man  who  says  but  little. 
Virtus  in  arduis.   [L.]   Virtue  or  courage  in 

difficulties. 
Virtus  incendit  vires.    [L.]    Virtue  kindles 

strength. 


Virtus  laudatur,  et  alget.  [L.]  Virtue  is 
praised,  and  suffers  from  cold. 

Virtus  miUia  scuta.  [L.]  Virtue  is  a  thou- 
sand shields. 

Virtus  semper  viridis.  [L.]  Virtue  is  always 
green. 

Virtus  sola  nobilitat.  [L.]  Virtue  alone  en- 
nobles. 

Virtus  vincit  invidiam.  [L.]  Virtue  over- 
comes envy  or  hatred. 

Virtute  et  fide.  [L.]  By  or  with  virtue  and 
faith. 

Virtute  et  labore.  [L.]  By  virtue  and  labour. 

Virtute  non  astutia.  [L.j  By  virtue,  not  by 
craft. 

Virtute  non  verbis.  [L.]  By  virtue,  not  by 
words. 

Virtute  officii.  [L.]  By  virtue  of  office. 

Virtute  secunts.  [L.]  Secure  through  virtue. 

Virtutis  amore.  [L.]  From  love  of  virtue. 

Virtutis fortuna  comes.  [L.]  Fortune  is  the 
companion  of  valour  or  virtue. 

Vis  comica.  [L.]  Comic  power  or  talent. 

Vis  conservatrix  natures.  [L.]  The  preserva- 
tive power  of  nature. 

Vis  medicatrix  naturae.  [L.]  The  healing 
power  of  nature. 

Vis  unita  fortior.  [L.]  United  power  is 
stronger. 

Vis  vita.  [L.]  The  vigour  of  life 


Vita  brevis,  ars  tonga.  [L.]  Life  is  short,  art 

is  long. 

Vitce  via  virtus.  [L.]  Virtue  the  way  of  life. 
Vitam  impendere  vero.    [L.]   To  stake  one's 

life  for  the  truth. 
Vita  sine  literis  mors  est.    [L.]   Life  without 

literature  is  death. 
Vivit post funera  virtus.  [L.]  Virtue  survives 

the  grave. 

Voild.  [Fr.]  Behold;  there  is;  there  are. 
Voildtout.  [Fr]  That's  all. 
VoUA  vne  autre  chose.    [Fr.]   That's  another 

thing;  that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Voir  le  dessous  des  cartes.    [Fr.]   To  see  the 

under  side  of  the  cards;  to  be  in  the  secret. 
Volenti  non  fit  injuria,    [L.]   No  injustice  is 

done  to  the  consenting  person. 
Volo.nonvaleo,  [L.]  I  am  willing,  but  unable. 
Vuta  vita  mea.  [L.]  My  life  is  devoted. 
Vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas.  [Fr.]  You  will  there 

lose  your  steps  or  labour. 
Vox  et  prceterea  nihil.   [L.]  A  voice  and  no' 

thing  more;  sound  but  no  sense. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  [L.]   The  voice  of  the 

people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Vulgo.  [L.]  Commonly. 
Vulnus  immedicabile.    [L.]    An  irreparable 

injury. 
Vitltus  est  index  animi.  [L.]  The  countenance 

is  the  index  of  the  mind. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS 

COMMONLY  USED   IN   WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


A.  or  a.  Adjective. 

A.  In  music,  alto. 

A.  or  am.  Answer. 

a.  or  @  (L.  ad).  To  or  at. 

a.  or  aa.   In  ined.  of  each  the 
same  quantity. 

A.B    (L.  Artium  Baccalaureus). 
Bachelor  of  Arts.    See  B.A. 

A  B.  Able-bodied  seaman. 

Abbr.  or  Abbree.  Abbreviated  or 
abbreviation. 

Abl.  Ablative. 

Abp.  Archbishop. 

A.C.  (L.  Ante  Chrutum).  Before 
Christ. 

Ace.  Accusative. 

Ace.  or  Acct.  Account  or  ac- 
countant 

A.D.  (L.  Anno  Domini).  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

A  D.C.  Aide-de-camp. 

Adj.  Adjective. 

Adit.  Adjutant. 

Ad  lib.  or  Ad  Kbit.  (L.  ad  libit- 
um). At  pleasure. 

A  dm.  Admiral. 

Adv.  Adverb. 

jK.  or  eel.  (L.  cetatis).  Of  age ; 
aged. 

A.F.A.  Associate  of  the  Faculty 
of  Actuaries. 

Ag.  (L.  argentum).  Silver. 

Agr.  or  Agrie.  Agriculture. 

Agt.  Agent. 

A.H.  (L.  Anno  Hegirce).  In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.  I.  A.  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

A.K.C.  Associate  of  King's  Col- 
lege (London). 

Al.  or  Ala.  Alabama  (United 
States). 

A  Id.  Alderman. 

Alex.  Alexander. 

Alf.  Alfred. 

Ala.  Algebra. 

A.M.  (L.  Anno  Mundi).  In  the 
year  of  the  world. 

A.M.  (L.  Ante  Meridiem).  Before 
noon. 

A.M.  (L.  ATtium  Magisler).  Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 

Am.  oTAmer.  America  or  Ameri- 
can. 

Amt.  Amount. 

An.  (L.  anno).  In  the  year. 

Anal.  Analysis. 

A  not.  Anatomy  or  anatomical. 

Anc.  Ancient. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Ans.  Answer. 

Ant.  or  Antiq.  Antiquities  or 
antiquarian. 

Aor.  Aorist. 

Ap.  Apostle. 

Ap.  or  Apl.  April. 

Apo.  Apogee. 

Apoc.  Apocalypse. 

App.  Appendix. 

Apr.  April. 

Aq.  (L.  aqua).  Water. 

A.R.  (L.  Anno  Regni).  In  the 
year  of  the  reign. 

AT.  or  Arab.  Arabic. 

AT.  or  Arr.  Arrive  -s;  arrival. 

A.R.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Arch.  Architecture. 

Archd.  Archdeacon. 

A.R.H.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

Arith.  Arithmetic  or  Arithmeti- 
cal. 

Ark.  Arkansas  (United  States). 

Arm.  Armenian;  Armoric. 

Armor.  Armoric. 

Arr.  Arrive  -s  -d  or  arrival. 

A.R.R  (L.  Anno  Regni  Regis  or 
Reginae).  In  the  year  of  the 
kind's  (or  queen's)  reign. 

A.RS.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 


A.  R.S.M.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

A.R.S.S.  (L.  Antiquariontm 
ReyiceSocietatisSocius).  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

Art.  Article. 

A.S.,  A.-S.,  or  A.-Sax.  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Asst.  Assistant. 

Astrol.  Astrology. 

Astron.  Astronomy  or  astronomi- 

Att.  OT  Atty.  Attorney. 

Attij.  Gen.  Attorney-general. 

Ait.  (L.  aurum).  Gold. 

A.U.C.  (L.  Anno  Urbis  Conditte 
or  Ab  Urbe  Conditd).  In  the 
year  from  the  building  of 'the 
city  (  =  Rome). 

Aug.  Augmentative. 

Aug.  August. 

Aur.  (L.  aurum).  Gold. 

A.  V.  Artillery  Volunteers. 

A.  V.  Authorized  Version  (of  the 
Bible). 

Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 

B.  In  music,  bass  or  base. 
B.  or  Bk.  Book. 

B.  or  Brit.  British. 

6.  Born. 

B.A.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bap.  or  Bapt.  Baptist. 

Bar.  Barrel. 

Bart,  or  Bt.  Baronet. 

B.C.  Before  Christ. 

B.C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd.  Bound. 

Bds.  Boards  (bound  in). 

Beds.  Bedfordshire. 

Belg.  Belgic. 

Ben.  or  Benj.  Benjamin. 

Berks.  Berkshire. 

Bib.  Bible  or  biblical. 

Biog.  Biography  or  biographical. 

Bk.  Bank. 

Bk.  Book. 

B.L.  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

B.  LL.  (L.  Baccalaureus  Legum). 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

[Note.  The  initial  letter  of  a  word 
is  frequently  doubled,  as  in 
the  above  instance,  to  indi- 
cate the  plural.] 

B.M.  (L.  Baccalaureus  Medicince). 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.Mus.  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Bn.  Battalion. 

Bot.  Botany  or  botanical. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

BT.  or  Bro.  Brother. 

Brig.  Brigade  or  brigadier. 

Brig. -gen.  Brigadier-general. 

Brit.  Britain,  Britannia,  British, 
Briton. 

J5.S.  Bachelor  in  Surgery. 

BSe.  Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.S.L.  Botanical  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

Bt.  Baronet. 

Bucks.  Buckinghamshire. 

Burl.  Burlesque. 

Bush.  Bushel. 

B  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  V.M.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C   Cent  or  Cents. 

C.  Centigrade. 

C.  Centime  or  centimes. 
C.  (L.  centum).  A  hundred. 
C  or  Cap.  (L.  caput).  Chapter. 
C.A.  Chartered  Accountant. 
Co..  or  Cal.  California. 
Cam.  or  Camb.  Cambridge. 
Cant.  Canterbury. 
Cant.  Canticles. 

Cantab.  (L.  Cantabrigieniii).  Of 
Cambridge. 


Cantuar.    (L.  Cantuaria).    Can- 
terbury. 
Cap.  Capital. 
Cap.  (L.  caput).  Chapter. 
Caps.  Capitals. 
Capt.  Captain. 
Card.  Cardinal. 
Carp.  Carpentry. 
Cath.  Catharine. 
Cath.  Catholic. 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
C.  D.  V.  Carte  de-visite. 
C.E.  Civil  Engineer. 
Gel.  Celsius  (thermometer). 
Celt.  Celtic. 

Cent.  (L.  centum).  A  hundred. 
Centig.   Centigrade  (thermome- 
ter). 

C/.  (L.  confer).  Compare. 
C.G.  Coast-guard. 
C.O.  Commissary-general. 
C.Q.S.  (used  adjectively).  Centi- 
metre, Gramme,  Second  (the 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time, 
widely    adopted    in    modern 
scientific  calculation). 
CA.  or  Chap.  Chapter. 
Ch.  Church. 
Chal.  Chaldron. 
Chal.  or  Chald.  Chaldee  or  Chal- 

daic. 

Chanc.  Chancellor. 
Chap.  Chapter. 
Chas.  Charles. 

Chem.  Chemistry  or  chemical. 
Chin.  Chinese. 
Chr.  Christ  or  Christian. 
Chr.  Christopher. 
Chron.  Chronicles  or  chronology. 
C.I.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 
C.I.E.  Companion  of  the  Order 

of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Cit.  Citation. 
Cit.  Citizen. 
Civ.  Civil. 
C.J.  Chief-justice. 
Cl.  Clergyman. 
Class.  Classical. 

Clk.  Clerk. 

cm.  Centimetres. 

C  M   Certificated  Master. 

C.M.    (L.    Chirurgiai   HagMer). 

Master  in  Surgery. 
C.M.  Common  Metre. 
C.M.Q.  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Co.  Company. 

Co.  County. 

C.O.D.  Cash  (or  Collect)  on  De- 
livery. 

Co!.  Colonel. 

Col.  Colonial. 

Col.  Colossians. 

Col.  Column. 

Coll.  College. 

Colloq.  Colloquial,  colloquialism, 
or  colloquially. 

Com.  Commander. 

Coin.  Commerce. 

Com.   Commissioner  or  commit- 
tee. 

Com.  Commodore. 

Com.  Common. 

Comm.  Commentary. 

Comp.  Compare  or  comparative. 

Comp.     Compound      or      com- 
pounded. 

Compar.  Comparative. 

Com.  Ver.  Common  Version. 

Con.  (L.  contra).  Against. 

Conch.  Conchology. 

Con.  CT.  Contra  Credit  or  Credi- 
tor. 

Cong,  or  Congreg.    Congregation 
or  Congregationalist. 

Cong.  Congress. 

Con).  Conjunction. 

Conn.     Connecticut     (United 
States). 

Con.  Sect.  Conic  Sections. 

Contr.  Contracted  or  con  traction. 

Cop.  or  Copt.  Coptic. 


COT.  Corinthians. 

Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber. 

Cora.  Cornish  or  Cornwall. 

Corrupt.  Corrupted  or  corrup- 
tion. 

Cor.  Sec.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 

Cos.  Cosine. 

C.P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

C.P.  Common  Pleas. 

C.  P.  C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 

C.  P. S.  (L.  Custos  Privati  SigiUi). 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.  Credit  or  Creditor. 

C.R.  (L.  Civis  Romanus).  Ro- 
man Citizen. 

C.R.  (L.  Custos  Rolulorum). 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 

Cres.  Crescendo. 

Crim.  Con.  Criminal  Conversa- 
tion or  adultery. 

C.S.  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

C.S.  Court  of  Session. 

C.S.I.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

Ct.  Cent. 

Cl.  (L.  centum).   A  hundred. 

Ct.  Connecticut  (United  States). 

C.  T.  Certificated  Teacher. 
Cu.  (L.  cuprum).   Copper. 
Cur.orCurt.  Current;  thismonth. 
Cwt.  (L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 

Eng.  weight).  A  hundredweight 
or  hundredweights. 
Cyc.  Cyclopsedia. 

D.  Deputy. 

d.  (L.  denarius,  denarii).  A  penny 

or  pence. 
d.  Died. 
Dan.  Daniel. 

Dan.  Danish. 

Dat.  Dative. 

Dav.  David. 

D.  C.  (It.  Da  Capo).  From  the  be- 
ginning; again. 

B.C.L.  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.C.S.  Depute  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.D.  (L.  Divinitatis  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

De.  Delaware  (United  States). 

Dec.  December. 

decim.  Decimetres. 

Decl.  Declension. 

Def.  Definition. 

Deft.  Defendant. 

Deq.  Degree  or  Degrees. 

Del.  Delaware  (United  States.) 

Del.  (L.  delineamt).  He  (or  she) 
drew  it. 

Dep.  or  Dept.  Department. 

Dep.  Deputy. 

Deut.  Deuteronomy. 

D.F.  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

D.F.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

D.O.  (L.  Dei  GratiA).  By  the 
Grace  of  God. 

Diet.  Dictionary. 

Dim.  or  Dimin.  Diminuendo. 

Dim.  Diminutive. 

Dis.  or  Disci.  Discount. 

Die.  Divide,  dividend,  division, 
or  divisor. 

D.L.  Deputy  Lieutenant. 

D  Lit    Doctor  of  Literature. 

D.L.O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 

Dil.orDMus.  Doctor  of  Music. 

Do.  (It.  ditto).  The  same. 

Dols.  Dollars. 

Dom.  Econ.  Domestic  Economy. 

Doz.  Dozen. 

Dpi.  Deponent. 

Dr.  Debtor. 

Dr.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Dram  or  drams. 

D.S.  (It.  Dal  Segno).  To  the  sign. 

D.Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.T.  (L.  Doctor  Theologut).  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

Du.  Dutch. 

Dub.  Dublin. 
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ABBREVIATIONS   AND   CONTRACTIONS   COMMONLY  USED. 


I).  I'.  (L.  Deo  mlente).  God  will- 
ing. 

Dwt.  (L.  denarius,  penny,  and 
Eng.  might).  A  pennyweight 
or  pennyweights. 

Dyn.  Dynamics. 

E.  East  or  eastern. 

E.  English. 

Ea.  Each. 

Eben.  Ebenezer. 

Ebor.  (L.  Eboracum).    York. 

E,  C.  Eastern  Central  (postal  dis- 
trict. London). 

E.G.  Established  Church. 

Eccl.  or  Ecdes.  Ecclesiastes  or 
ecclesiastical. 

Ecclus.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Ed.  Edition  or  editor. 

Ed.  or  Edin.  E  linburgh. 

Edm.  Edmund. 

E.D.S.  English  Dialect  Society. 

Edw.  Edward. 

E.  E.  Errors  Excepted. 
E.E.T.S.  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 

E.Q.  (L.  exempli  gratia).  For 
example 

E.I.  East  India  or  East  Indies. 

E  I.C.  or  E.I. Co.  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

i'./.C.S.  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

Elec.  or  Elect.  Electric  or  elec- 
tricity. 

Eli*.  Elizabeth. 

E.Lon.  East  Longitude. 

Emp.  Emperor  or  empress. 

Eiicy.  or  Encyc.  Encyclopaedia. 

E.N.E.  East-north-east. 

£'1117.  England  or  English. 

Engin..  Engineering. 

Ent.  or  Entom.  Entomology. 

Eiiv.  Ext.  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Eph.  Ephesians. 

Eph.  Ephraim. 

Epiph.  Epiphany. 

Epis.  EpiscopaL 

Epist.  Epistle. 

Epist.  or  Epiitol.  Epistolary. 

Eq.  Equal 

Eq.  or  Equiv.  Equivalent. 

Esd.  Esdras. 

E.S.E.  East-south-east 

E*p.  Especially. 

Esq.  or  Esqr.  Esquire. 

Esqs.  or  Esqrs.  Esquires. 

Esth.  Esther. 

ET.  English  Translation. 

Et  al.  (L.  et  alibi).  And  elsewhere. 

E!  al.  (L.  et  alii  or  alice).  And 
others. 

Etc.  (L.  et  cceteri,  caterce,  or  cce- 
tera).  And  others;  and  so  forth. 

Eth.  Ethiopia 

Et  seq.  (L.  et  sequentes  or  se- 
quential). And  the  following. 

Etym.  Etymology. 

Ex.  or  Exd.  Examined. 

Ex.  Example. 

Ex.  Exodus. 

Exe.  Excellency. 

Exc.  Except  or  exception. 

Exch,  Exchange. 

Exch.  Exchequer. 

Exd.  Examined. 

Exec.  Executor. 

Execx.  Executrix. 

Exod.  Exodus. 

Exon.  (L.  Exonia).  Exeter. 

Exr.  Executor. 

Ez.  or  Ezr.  Ezra. 

Ezek.  Ezekiel. 

If.  <t  O.E.  Errors  and  Omissions 
Excepted. 

F.  Fellow. 
F.  Folio. 

F.  Fahrenheit. 

/.  Farthing  or  farthings. 

for  fern.  Feminine. 

/.  Foot  or  feet 

/.  Franc  or  francs. 

Fa.  Florida  (United  States). 

Fahr.  Fahrenheit  (thermometer). 

F.A.M.  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons. 

Far.  Farriery. 

F.A.S.  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

F.A.S.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

F.A.S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.A.S.L.  Fellow  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London. 


F.  B.  Fenian  Brotherhood  or 
Brethren. 

F.BS.E.  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  C.  Free  Church  (of  Scotland). 

Fcp.  Foolscap. 

F.  C.  P.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society. 

F.C.S.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

F.D.  (L.  Fidei  Defeaior  or  De- 
fensatrix).  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee.  (L  fecit).  He  (or  she)  did  it. 

r.K.t.3.  Fellow  of  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland. 

Fern.  Feminine. 

F.E.S.  Fellow  of  the  Entomolo- 
gical Society. 

F.E.S.  Fellow  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society. 

Feud.  Feudal. 

F.F.A.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries. 

F.G.S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

F  M.S.  Fellow  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

F.I.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Fid.  Def.  (See  F.D.)  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

Fig.  Figure  or  figures;  figurative 
or  figuratively. 

Finn.  Finnish. 

Fir.  Firkin  or  firkins. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I.  Fellow  of  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Ireland. 

Ft.  Flemish. 

Fl.  Florida  (United  States). 

Fl.  Florin  or  florins. 

Fl.  Flourished. 

F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean 
Society. 

P.M.  Field  marshal. 

F.O.  Field-officer. 

Fo.  or  Fol.  Folio  or  folios. 

F.O.B.  Free  on  Board  (goods  de- 
livered). 

For.  Foreign. 

Fort.  Fortification. 

F.  P.  Fire-plug. 

F.P.S.  Fellow  of  the  Philological 

Society. 

Fr.  France  or  French. 
FT.  Francis. 
fr.  From, 
F.R.A.S.   Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Astronomical  Society. 
F.R.C.P.   Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 

College  of  Preceptors. 
F.R.C.P.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Physicians. 
F.R.C.P.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College    of    Physicians,   Edin- 
burgh. 
F.R.C.S.    Fellow  of   the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 
F.R.CS.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 
y.R.C.S.I.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 
F.R.C.S.L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
Fred.  Frederick. 
Freq.  Frequentative. 
F.R.G.S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
Fri.  Friday. 

Frig,  or  Frs.  Frisian  or  Friesic. 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 
F.R.S.E.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society,  Edinburgh. 
F.R.S.L.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries. 
F.S.A.Scot.  Fellow  of  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
F.S.S.  Fellow  of  the  Statistical 

Society. 

Ft.  Foot  or  feet. 
Ft.  Fort 

F.T.C.D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
Fth.  Fathom. 
Fur.  Furlong. 
Put.  Future. 
F.Z.S.  Fellow  of  the  Zoological 

Society. 

O.  Genitive. 

G.  Guinea  or  guineas. 


G.  Gulf. 

Ga.  Georgia  (United  States). 

G.A.  General  Assembly. 

Gael.  Gaelic. 

Gal.  Galatians. 

Gal.  or  Gall.  Gallon  or  Gallons. 

flair.  Galvanism. 

G.B.  Great  Britain. 

G.B.itl.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

G.  C.  B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G.C.H.  Grand  Crossof  theGuelphs 
of  Hanover. 

G.C.L.B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour. 

G.C.M.G.  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George. 

G. C.S.I.  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Star  ofc  India. 

GD.  Grand  Duke  (or  Duchess). 

Gen.  or  Genl.  General. 

Gen.  Genesis. 

Gen.  Genitive. 

Gent,  or  Gentn.  Gentleman  or 
gentlemen. 

Gen.  George. 

Geo.  Georgia  (United  States). 

Geog.  Geography,  geographical, 
geographer. 

Geol.  Geology,  geological. 

Geom.  Geometry,  geometrical, 
geometer. 

Ger.  or  Germ.  German. 

Ger.  Gerund. 

Gi.  Gill  or  gills  (measure). 

G.  L.  Grand  Lodge. 

gin.  Grammes. 

G.M.  Grand  Master. 

G.M.K.P.  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 

Go.  or  Goth.  Gothic. 

Got;.  Governor. 

Gov  -Gen.  Governor-generaL 

Govt.  Government. 

GP.O.  General  Post-office. 

Gr.  Grain  or  Grains. 

Gr.  Great 

Gr.  Greek. 

Gr.  Gross. 

Gram.  Grammar  or  Grammatical. 

Gro.  Gross. 

Gtt.  (L.  guttos).  In  medicine, 
drops. 

Gun.  Gunnery. 

B.  Hour  or  hours. 

Hab.  Habakkuk. 

//•',.'    Haggai. 

Ilants.  Hampshire. 

H.B.C.  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

II.B.M.  His  (or  Her)  Britannic 
Majesty. 

B.C.  House  of  Commons. 

B.C.  Herald's  College. 

H.C.1I.  His  (or  Her)  Catholic 
Majesty. 

Bdkf.  Handkerchief. 

h.e.  (L.  hoc  est  or  hie  est).  That 
is,  or  this  is. 

Beb.  or  Bebr.  Hebrew  or  He- 
brews. 

B.E.I.C.  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

B.E.I.C.S.  Honourable  East  In- 
dia Company's  Service. 

Her.  Heraldry  or  Heraldic. 

BJ.-bd.  Half-bound. 

B.G.  Horse  Guards 

B.B.  His  (or  Her)  Highness. 

BE.  His  Holiness  (the  Pope). 

Ilhd.  Hogshead  or  Hogsheads. 

H.I.H.  His  (or  Her)  Imperial 
Highness. 

Hil.  Hilary. 

Bind.  Hindu,  Hindostan,  or  Hin- 
dostanee. 

Hist.  History  or  historical. 

H.J.  or  B.J.S.  (L  Bic  Jacet  or 
Hie  Jacet  Sepultits).  Here  lies, 
or  here  lies  buried. 

B.  L.  House  of  Lords. 

B.tl.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty. 

B.M.P.  (L.  Hoc  Monumentum 
Posuit).  Erected  this  monu- 
ment. 

B.MS.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Service. 

II.M.S.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Ship  or  Steamer. 

Bo.  House. 

Bon.  or  Bonbl.  Honourable. 

Bond.  Honoured. 

Hart.  Horticulture  or  horticul- 
tural. 

Hot.  Hosea. 

II. P.  Half-pay. 


H.P.   High-priest 

//./'.  Ilni-sc-power. 

II.  Jt.  Hi>u<<>  of  Representatives. 

ll.li  F..  Holy  Roman  Empire  or 

Elll|'<Tnr. 

II.  n  11.  His  (or  Her)  Royal  High- 
ness. 

B.ll.l.P.  (I.  liif  requieseit  in 
pace).  Here  rests  in  peace. 

U.S.  (L.  hie  Mm).  Here  lies. 

B.S.B.  His  (or  Her)  Serene  High- 
ness. 

II. S  S.  (L.  Histories  Societal!* 
Sociits).  Fellow  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Bum.  or  huinb.  Humble. 

7/un.  or  Bung.  Hungary  or  Hun- 
garian. 

Bund.  Hundred. 

Byd.  Hydrostatic. 

Bydraul.  Hydraulics. 

Uypoth.  Hypothesis  or  hypothe- 
tical. 

7.  Island. 

la.  Indiana  (United  States). 

Ib.  or  Ibid.  (L.  ibidem).  In  the 
same  place. 

Jcel.  Iceland,  Icelandic. 

Jch.  or  Ichth.  Ichthyology. 

Id.  (L.  idem).  The  same 

I.e.  (L.  id  est).  That  is. 

I.B.S.  These  letters  have  been 
usually  looked  upon  as  the 
initials  of  lesus  (Jesus)  Bomi- 
num  Sah-ator,  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  Men,  or  of  In  hac  (cruce) 
salus,  in  this  (cross)  is  salva- 
tion, but  they  were  originally 
IH2,  the  first  three  letters  of 
•IHZOT2  (lesotu)  the  Greek 
form  of  Jesus. 

IV.  Illinois  (United  States). 

Imp.  (L.  imperator).  Emperor. 

Imp.  Imperial. 

Imp.  or  impf.  Imperfect. 

In.  Inch  or  inches. 

Incog.  (It.  incognito,  incognita). 
Unknown. 

Ind.  India  or  Indian. 

Ind.  Indiana  (United  States). 

In/.  Infinitive. 

In  lim.  (L.  in  limine).  At  the 
outset. 

In  loc.  (L.  in  loco).  In  its  place. 

/.A'.7J./.  (L.  lesvx  Sazarenus 
Rex  ludaeorum).  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, King  of  the  Jews. 

Insep.  Inseparable. 

Ins.  Gen.  Inspector  General. 

hint.  Instant;  the presentmonth. 

Inst.  Institute  or  institution. 

Insur.  Insurance. 

Int.  Interest. 

Intens.  Intensive. 

Inter).  Interjection. 

Intrans.  Intransitive. 

In  trans.  (L.  in  transitu).  On 
the  way  or  passage. 

Introd.  Introduction. 

Jo.  Iowa  (United  States). 

/.  of  M.  Instructor  of  Musketrj". 

I.O.G.T.  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

I.O.O.F.  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows. 

IO.U.  I  owe  you— an  acknow- 
ledgment for  money. 

I.P.D.  (L.  In  proesentid  Domin- 
orum).  In  presence  of  the  Lords 
(of  Session). 

I.Q.  (L  idem  quod).  The  same 
as. 

Ir.  Ireland  or  Irish. 

I.R.O.  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

Irreg.  Irregular. 

Is.  or  Isa.  Isaiah. 

7.S.  Irish  Society. 

Isl.  Island. 

It  or  Ital.  Italy,  Italic,  Italian. 

Itin.  Itinerary. 

J.  Judge  or  justice. 

J.A.  Judge-advocate. 

Jac.  Jacob  or  Jacobus  (= James). 

Jan.  January. 

Jas.  James. 

Jav.  Javanese. 

J  C.  JESUS  CHRIST. 

J.C.  Justice-clerk. 

J.C.D.  (L.  Juris  CMl'a  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
J.D.  (L.  Jurum  Doctor).  Doctor 

of  Laws. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 
J.G.  W.  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
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J.H.S.  scer./r..s. 

Jnu.   .InliH. 
Join.  Juim-ry. 
Jona.  Jonathan. 
Jos.  Joseph. 
Josh.  Joshua. 
Jour.  Journal. 
J.P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  Junior. 

J.  If  D.  or  J.  V.D.  (L.  Juris  Utri- 
usijue  Doctor).  Doctor  of  both 
Laws  (that  is,  civil  and  canon. 
Note.  If  and  V  were  formerly 
regarded  as  the  same  letter. 

Jud.  Judith. 

Judg.  Judges. 

Jul.  July  or  Julius. 

Jul.  Per.  Julian  Period. 

Jun.  June. 

Jun.  or  Junr.  Junior. 

Juris.  Jurisprudence. 

Jus. P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Just.  Justice. 

J.  W.  Junior  Warden. 

K.  King. 

K   Knight. 

Kan.  Kansas  (United  States). 

K.B.  King's  Bench. 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.B.    Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath. 
K.C.ll.   Knight  Commander  of 

the  Guelphs  of  Hanover. 
K.C.MG.  Knight  Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K  C  S   Knight  of  the  Order  of 

Charles  III.  of  Spain. 
K.C.S.l.  Knight  Commander  of 

the  Star  of  India. 
K.E.  Knight  of  the  Eagle,  Prus- 
sia. 

Ken.  Kentucky  (United  States). 
K.G.C.    Knight  of    the    Grand 

Cross. 
K.G.C.B.  Knight  of  the  Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
KO.F.    Knight  of   the  Golden 

Fleece,  Spain. 
K.O.II.  Knight  of  the  Guelphs 

of  Hanover. 
Ki.  Kings. 
Kil.  Kilderkin. 
Kilog.  Kilogramme. 
KUom.  Kilometre. 
Kingd.  Kingdom. 
K.L  B.    Knight  of  Leopold  of 

Belgium. 
K.L. II.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 

Honour 

K.it.  Knight  of  Malta. 
Km.  Kingdom. 

K.N.S.  Knight  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
thern Star,  Sweden. 
Knt.  Knight. 

K.P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
Ks.  Kansas  (United  States). 
K.S.  Knight  of  the  Sword,  Swe- 
den. 

Kt.  Knight. 

K.  T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 
K  T.  Knight  Templar. 
K.T.S.    Knight  of   Tower  and 

Sword,  Portugal. 
Ky.  Kentucky  (United  Stages). 

L.  Latin. 

L.  Lake. 

L.  Lord  or  Lady. 

L.,  I,  or  £  (L.  Libra).    Pound  or 
pounds  (sterling). 

L.,  lb.,  or  Ib.   Pound  or  pounds 
(weight). 

La.  Louisiana  (United  States). 

L.A.  Law  Agent. 

L.A.  Literate  in  Arts. 

L.A.C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company. 

Ladp.  Ladyship. 

Lam.  Lamentations. 

Lapp.  Lappish. 

I. 'it.  Latin. 

Lat.  Latitude. 

Lb.  or  tb.    Pound  or   pounds 
(weight). 

L.C.  Lord  Chamberlain. 

L.  C.  Lord  Chancellor. 

L.c.  Lower-case  (in  printing). 

L.c.  (L.  loco  citato).  In  the  place 
quoted. 

L.  C.  B.  Lord  Chief -baron. 


L.C.J.  Lord  Chief-justice. 

L.C. P.  Licentiate  of  the  College 

of  Preceptors. 
Ld.  Lord. 
Ldp.  Lordship. 


L.D.S.  Licentiate  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

Leg.  or  legis.  Legislature. 
Leip.  Leipzig  or  Leipsic. 
Lett.  Lettish. 
Lev.  Leviticus. 
Lex.  Lexicon. 

Lexicog.    Lexicography  or  lexi- 
cographer. 
L.  G.  Life  Guards. 
L.I.  Light  Infantry. 
L.  I.  Long  Island  (United  States). 
Lib.  (L.  liber).  Book. 
Lib.  Librarian. 
Lieut.  Lieutenant. 
Lieut.-Col.  Lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieut.  -Gen.  Lieutenant-general. 
Lieut.-Gov.  Lieutenant-governor. 
Linn.  Linnajus  or  Liumeau. 
Liq.  Liquor  or  liquid. 
Lit.  Literature,  literary,  or  liter- 
ally. 

Lith.  Lithuanian. 
Lit}.  Livre. 

L.  L.  or  L.Lat.  Low  Latin. 
LL.B.  (L.  Legum  Baccalavreus). 
Bachelor  of  Laws.     See  B.LL. 

LL.D.  (L  Legum  Doctor).    Doc- 
tor of  Laws.    See  B.LL. 

L.L.I.   Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 

L. M.  Long  metre. 

Lon.  or  Land.  London. 

Lon,  or  long.  Longitude. 

Loq   (L.  loquitur).  Speaks. 

Lou.  Louisiana  (United  States). 

Lp.  Lordship. 

L.P.  Lord  Provost. 

L.S.  Leftside. 

L.S.   (L.  locus  sigilli).    Place  of 
the  seal. 

L.S.C.  (L.  Librae,  Solidi,  Dena- 
rii). Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 

Lt.  Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Inf.  Light  Infantry. 

jr.  Marquis. 

jr.  Middle. 

M.  (L.  mUle).  Thousand. 

jr.   (L.  meridies).     Meridian  or 

noon. 

jr.  Mile  or  miles. 
jr.  Monday. 
M.  Monsieur. 
jr.  Morning. 
in.  Married. 
m.  Masculine. 
m.  Metre  or  metres. 
m.  Minute  or  minutes. 
M.A.  Master  of  Arts.    See  A.M. 
Ma.  Minnesota  (United  States). 
JTac.  or  Mace.  Maccabees. 
Mach.  or  machin.  Machinery. 
Mad.  or  Madm.  Madam. 
Mag.  Magazine, 
jraj.  Major. 

Maj.-Gen.  Major-general 
jrai.  Malachi. 
Malay.  Malayan. 
Man.  Manege  or  horsemanship. 
Manuf.  Manufactures  or  manu- 
facturing. 
Mar.  March. 
Mar.  Maritime. 
Marq.  Marquis. 
Mas.  or  masc.  Masculine. 
Mass.     Massachusetts    (United 

States). 

M.Ast.S.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society. 
Math.    Mathematics,  mathema 

tical,  or  mathematician. 
Jfott.  Matthew. 

M.B.  (L.Medicince  Baccalaureus) 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.B.  (L.  Musicce  Baccalaureus) 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

M  C.  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

M  C.  Member  of  Congress. 

Mch.  March. 

M.C.P.  Member  of  the  College  o 
Preceptors. 

M.D.  (L.  Medicinal  Doctor).  Doc 
tor  of  Medicine. 

Md.  Maryland  (United  States). 

Mdlle.  Mademoiselle. 

jr  E.  Military  Engineer,  Mimn 
Engineer,  or  Mechanical  En 
gineer.- 

jre.  Maine  (United  States). 

Mech.  Mechanics  or  mechanica 

Me.d.  Medicine  or  medical. 

Mem.  Memorandum  or  memo: 
anda. 

Messrs.  Messieurs,  Gentlemen,  o 

Sirs. 


Met.  Metaphysics  or  metaphysi- 
cal. 

Metal.  Metallurgy. 
Meteor.  Meteorology  or  meteor- 
ological. 

Meth.  Methodist. 
M.llon.  Most  Honourable. 
Jl.  U.S.  Member  of  the  Historical 

Society. 

J/i.  Mississippi  (United  States). 
Mic.  Micah. 
Mich.  Michaelmas. 
Mich.  Michigan. 
Mid.  Middle. 
Mid.  Midshipman. 
Mil.  or  Milit.  Military. 
Min.  Mineralogy  or  mineralogi- 

c:al. 

Min-.  Minute  or  minutes. 
Minn.  Miunesota(United  States). 
Min.  Plen.  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Jf  MS.  Mississippi  (United  States). 
Mile.  Mademoiselle  or  Miss. 
MM.  Their  Majesties.   See  B.LL. 
IM.  Messieurs.    See  B.LL. 
im.  Millimetres. 
Mine.  Madame  or  Mrs. 
Mn.  Michigan  (United  States). 
I. N.S.   Member  of  the  Numis- 
matical  Society, 
tfo.  Missouri  (United  States). 
to.  Month. 
lod.  Modern. 

lod.  (It.  moderate).  Moderately. 
<lon.  Monday. 
<tons.  Monsieur;  Sir. 
tf.P.  Member  of  Parliament. 
M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Jf.P.S.  Member  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society. 

JTr.  Master  (pron.  Mister). 
Jf  R  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Koyal 

Academy  of  Science. 
M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society. 
M.RC.P.  Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Physicians. 
M  R.C.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 
M.  It.  C.  V.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
M.R.G.S,  Member  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society. 
JT..R.  /.  Member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 
M.R.I. A.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy. 
Mrs.  Mistress. 
M.It.S.L.  Member  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
M.S.  Master  in  Surgery. 
M.S.  (L.  memoruB  sacrum).  Sa- 
cred to  the  memory. 
JTS.  Manuscript. 
jrSS.  Manuscripts. 
Jft.  Mount  or  mountain. 
Mus.  Museum. 
Jfws.  Music  or  musical 
Mus.  B.   ( L.   Musicce  Baccalau- 
reus). Bachelor  of  Music. 
Mus.D.  or  Mus.Doc.  (L.  Musicce 

Doctor).  Doctor  of  Music. 
M.W.O  M.   Most  Worthy  Grand 

Master. 
M.  W.S.  Member  of  the  Werner- 

ian  Society. 

Myth.  Mythology  or  Mythologi- 
cal. 


N.  Noon. 

N.  North;  Northern  (postal  dis- 
trict, London). 
S.  Noun. 
If.  Number. 
N.A.  North  America  or  North 

American. 

Na.  Nebraska  (United  States). 
Nah.  Nahum. 
Nap.  Napoleon. 
Nat.  National. 
Nat.  Natural. 
Nat.  Hist.  Natural  history. 
Nat.  Ord.  Natural  order. 
Naut.  Nautical. 
N  B.  New  Brunswick. 
N  B   North  Britain  (Scotland). 
N.B.  (L.  Nota  Bene).  Note  well 

or  take  notice. 
N  C.    North    Carolina  ( United 

States). 

N.E.  New  England. 
N  E.  North-east ;  North-eastern 

(postal  district,  London). 


Neb.  Nebraska  (United  States). 
Ncfj.  Negative  or  negatively. 
Seh,.  Nehemiah. 
Kern.  Con.  (L.  nemine  tontrwU- 
cente).  No  one  contradicting  or 
unanimously. 

Kem.   Dis.    (L.   neminr    <!• 
tiente).     No  one  dissenting  or 
unanimously. 
Neth.  Netherlands. 
Neut.  Neuter. 
New  M.    New   Mexico   (United 

States). 

New  Test.  New  Testament. 
N.H.    New  Hampshire  (United 

States). 

X.J.  Xew  Jersey  (United  States). 
N  L  or  N.Lat.  North  latitude. 
N.  M.     New     Mexico    (United 

States). 

N.N.E.  North-north-east. 
N.N.  W.  North-north-west. 
No.  (L.  numero).  Number. 
Nom.  Nominative. 
Non.  Con.   Non-content ;  dissen- 
tient (House  of  Lords). 
Non  obst.  (L.  non  obvtante).  Not- 
withstanding. 
Non  pros.    (L.  non  prosequittir). 

He  does  not  prosecute. 
Non  seq.   (L.  non  sfquitur).    It 

does  not  follow. 
Nor.  or  Norm.  Norman. 
Nor.  Fr.  or  Norm.  Fr.  Norman- 
French. 

Norw.  Norway  or  Norwegian. 
Nos.  Numbers. 

Kott.  or  Notts.  Nottinghamshire. 
Nov.  November. 
N.P.  Notary-public. 
N.S.  New  Style. 
N.S.  Nova  Scotia. 
N.S.J.C.     (L.    Hosier   Salvator 
Jesus  ChrMui).    Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 
N.T.   Nevada  Territory  (United 

States). 

N.  T.  New  Testament. 
Num.  or  Numb.  Numbers. 
Numis.  Numismatics. 
N.V.M.    Nativity  of  the  Virgin 

Mary. 

JV.tF.    North-west;  North-west- 
ern (postal  district,  London). 
NW.T.  North-west  Territory. 
N .  Y.  New  York. 
N.Z.  or  N.  Zeal.  New  Zealand. 

0   Ohio  (United  States). 

0.  Old. 

0!>   (L.  obiit).  Died. 

Obad.  Obadiah. 

Obdt.  Obedient. 

Obj.  Objective. 

Obs.  Obsolete. 

Obt   Obedient. 

Oct.  October. 

O.F.  Oddfellows. 

0  G   Outside  Guardian. 

O.H.M.S.  On  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice. 

Old  Test.  Old  Testament. 

Olifm.  Olympiad. 

O.JT.  Old  measurement. 

On.  Oregon  (United  States). 

Op.  Opposite  or  opposition. 

O.P.  Order  of  Preachers. 

Opt.  Optics  or  optical. 

Opt.  Optative. 

Or    Oregon  (United  States). 

Ord.  Ordinance  or  ordinary. 

(trig.  Original  or  originally. 

Ornith.  Ornithology. 

O.S.  Old  Style. 

0  T.  Old  Testament. 

Oxf.  Oxford. 

Oxon  (L.  Oxonia,  Oxoniensis). 
Oxford;  of  Oxford. 

Oxonien.  (L.  Oxoniensis).  Of  Ox- 

Oz°0unce.  {Note.  The  z  in  this 
contraction,  and  in  mi.,  repre- 
sents an  old  symbol  of  similar 
shape  which  was  used  to  indi- 
cate a  terminal  contraction.] 


P.  Page. 

P.  Participle. 

P.  Past. 

P.  Pole. 

Pa.    Pennsylvania     (United 

States). 

P.  A.  Participial  adjective. 
Paint.  Painting. 
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Pal  or  Palceon.  Palaeontology  or 
palreontological. 

Par.  Paragraph. 

Part.  Parliament  or  parliamen- 
tary. 

Part.  Participle. 

Pass.  Passive. 

Pat    Patrick 

Pathol.  Pathology  or  pathologi- 
cal. 

Payt.  Payment. 

P.B.  (L.  Philosophic  Baccalau- 
renx).  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

P.  C.  (L.  Patres  Conscripti).  Con- 
script Fathers. 

P.  C.  Police  Constable. 

P.  C.  Privy  Council  or  privy 
councillor. 

P.C.S.  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

Pd.  Paid. 

P.O.  (L.  Philosophic  Doctor). 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

P.O.  Printer's  Devil. 

P.E.I.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Penn.    Pennsylvania  (United 
States). 

Pent.  Pentecost. 

Per.  or  Pers.  Persian. 

Per  an.  (L.  per  annum).  By  the 
year;  yearly. 

Per  cent,  or  per  ct.  (L.  per  cen- 
tum). By  the  hundred. 

Per/.  Perfect. 

Peri.  Perigee. 

Pers.  Person. 

Persp.  Perspective. 

Peruv.  Peruvian. 

Pet.  Peter. 

Pg.  Portuguese. 

P. O.  if.  Past  Grand  Master. 

Phar.  or  Phann.  Pharmacy. 

Ph.B.  Same  as  P.B. 

Ph.D.  (L.  Philosophic  Doctor). 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Phil.  Philip  or  Philippians. 

Phil.  Philosophy,  philosophical, 
or  philosopher. 

Phttem.  Philemon. 

Philos.  Philosophy  or  philoso- 
phical. 

Phil.  Trans.  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

Photog  Photography,  photogra- 
phic, or  photographer. 

Phren.  Phrenology  or  phenologi- 
cal. 

Phys.   Physics. 

Phys.  or  Physiol.  Physiology  or 
physiological. 

Pinx.  or  Pxt.  (L.  Pinxit).  He  (or 
she)  painted  it:  accompanying 
the  artist's  name  (or  initials) 
on  a  painting. 

Pk.  Peck. 

P.L.  Poet  Laureate. 

PI.  Place. 

PI.  Plate. 

PI.  Plural. 

P.L.B.  Poor  Law  Board. 

P.L.C.  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

PI/.  Plaintiff. 

Plu.  Plural. 

Plup.  Pluperfect. 

Plur.  Plural. 

P.M.  (L.  post  meridiem).  After- 
noon. 

P.M.  Past  Master. 

P.M.  Peculiar  Metre. 

P.M.  Postmaster. 

P.M.Q.  Postmaster-general. 

P.O.  Post-office. 

P.  it  0  Co.  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Poet.  Poetry  or  poetical. 

Pol.  Polish. 

Polit.  Econ.  Political  economy. 

P.O.O.  Post-office  Order. 

Pop.  Population  or  popularly. 

Port.  Portugal  or  Portuguese. 

Poss.  Possessive. 

Pp.  Pages. 

P.p.  Past  participle. 

P.P.  Parish  Priest. 

P.P.  (L.  pater patrice).  Father 
of  his  country. 

P.  I'.C.  (Fr.  pour  prendre  conge). 
To  take  leave. 

Pph.  Pamphlet. 

P.pr.  Participle  present. 

Pr.  Priest. 

Pr.  Prince. 

P.R.  (L.  Populus  Romania)  The 
Roman  people. 

P.R.  Prize  Ring. 

P.R  A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 


P.R.C.  (L.  Post  Romam  Condit- 
am).  After  the  building  of 
Rome. 

Pivli.  Prebend. 

Pref.  Prefix. 

Prep.  Preposition. 

Pres.  President. 

J'res.  Present. 

Fret.  Preterit. 

Prin.  Principally. 

Print.  Printing. 

Priv.  Privative. 

Prob.  Problem. 

Prof.  Professor. 

Pron.  Pronoun. 

Pron.  Pronounced  or  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Pron.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 

Prop.  Proposition. 

Pros.  Prosody. 

Pro  tern.  (L.  pro  tempore).  For 
the  time  being. 

Prov.  Proverbs,  proverbial,  or 
proverbially. 

Prov.  Provincial  or  provincially. 

Prov.  Provost. 

Prox.  (L.  proximo).  Kext  or  of 
the  next  month. 

P.R.S.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

P.R.S.A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Prus.  Prussia  or  Prussian. 

P.S.  (L.  post  scriptum).  Post- 
script. 

P.S.  Privy  Seal 

Ps.  or  Psa.    Psalm  or  Psalms. 

Pt.  Part. 

Pt.  Payment. 

Pt.  Point. 

Pt.  Post. 

P.T.  Post  Town. 

P.T.  Pupil  Teacher. 

P.T.O.  Please  turn  over. 

Pub.  Published,  publisher,  or 
public. 

Pub.  Doc.  Public  Documents. 

Pun.  Puncheon. 

P.-V.  Post-village. 

Pxt.  See  PINX. 

Q.  or  Qu.  Query  or  question. 

Q.B.  Queen's  Bench. 

QC.  Queen's  College. 

Q.C.  Queen's  Counsel. 

Q.  d.  (L.  quasi  dicat).  As  if  he 
should  say. 

Q.  e.  (L.  quod  est).    Which  is. 

Q.E.D.  (L.  quod  erat  demon- 
strandum). Which  was  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Q.E.F.  (L.  quod  erat  facien- 
dum). Which  w  to  be  done. 

Q.E.I.  (L.  quod  invenien- 

dum). Which  w  to  be  found 
out. 

Q.  1.  (L.  quantum  libet).  As  much 
as  you  please. 

Q.  -M.  Quarter-master. 

Q.  Hess.  Queen's  Messenger. 

Q.  -M.  -G.  Quartermaster-general. 

Q.P.  or  Q  pi.  (L.  quantum  pla- 
cet). As  much  as  you  please. 

Qr.  Quarter. 

Qr.  Quire. 

Q.S.  Quarter  Sessions. 

Q.  8.  (L.  quantum  sujficit).  A 
sufficient  quantity. 

Qt.  Quart. 

Qu.  Queen. 

Qu.  Query  or  question. 

Quar.  or  Quart.  Quarterly. 

Quest.  Question. 

Q.  v.  (L.  quod  vide).    Which  see. 

Qy.  Query. 

It.  Railway. 

Jt.  (L.  recipe).    Take. 

R.  (L.  Rex).  King.  (Regina). 
Queen. 

R.  Reaumur. 

It.  River. 

R.A.  Royal  Academy  or  Royal 
Academician. 

R.A.  Rear-admiral. 

R.A.  Royal  Arch. 

R.A.  Royal  Artillery. 

Mad.  (L.  radix).     Root. 

R.C.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.D.  Rural  Dean. 

R.  E.  Royal  Engineers. 

R.E.  Royal  Exchange. 

Reaum.  Reaumur  (thermom- 
eter). 

Reed.  Received. 

Recpt.  Receipt. 


Rff.  Reference. 
Kef.  Ch.  Reformed  Church. 
Rff.   Pres.      Reformed    Presby- 
terian. 

Rey.  or  Rear.  Registrar. 
Reg.  Regular. 
Reg.  or  Regt.  Regiment. 
Reg.  Prof.  Regius  Professor. 
Regt.  Regent. 
Regt.  Regiment. 
Rel.  Religion  or  religious. 
Ret.  Pron.  Relative  pronoun. 
Rem.  Remark  or  remarks. 
Rep.  Report  or  reporter. 
Rep.  Representative. 
Rep.  or  RepJtb.  Republic. 
Retd.  Returned. 
Rev.  Revelation. 
Rev.  Revenue. 
Rev.  Reverend. 
Rev.  Review. 
Rev.  Revise. 
Revd.  Reverend. 
Revs.  Reverends. 
R.GG.  Royal  Grenadier  Guards. 
R.H.A.  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
R.I.     Rhode     Island     (United 

States). 

Rich,  or  Richd.  Richard. 
R.I. P.    (L.  requiescat  in  pace). 

May  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace ! 
Riv.  River. 
R  M.  Royal  Mail. 
R  M.  Royal  Marines. 
R.M.A.  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
R.N.  Royal  Navy. 
R.Jf.O.  (Dan. Riddare af  Nordst- 

jerne  Orden).     Kuight  of  the 

Order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
R.A'.R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
Robt.  Robert. 
Rom.  Roman  or  Romans. 
Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 
R.P.  Regius  Professor. 
R.R.  Right  Reverend. 
R.S.A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
R.S.E.    Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

R.S.L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 
R.S.S.    (L.  Regius  Societatis  So- 

cius).    Member  of  the  Royal 

Society. 
R.S.  V.P.  (Fr.  Repondez,  s'il  vous 

plait).    Answer,  if  you  please ; 

please  reply. 
Rt.  Right. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honourable. 
Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 
R.T.S.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worshipful. 
Ruse.  Russia  or  Russian. 
R.  V.  Rifle  Volunteers. 
/(  W.  Right  Worshipful  or  Right 

Worthy. 
R.W.D.OJf.    Right  Worshipful 

Deputy  Grand  Master. 
R.W.G.M.      Right     Worshipful 

Grand  Master. 
R.  W.O.It.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

Representative. 
R.W.G.S.   Right  Worthy  Grand 

Secretary. 
R.W.O.T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 

Treasurer. 
R.W.G.T.   Right  Worthy  Grand 

Templar. 
R.W.G.W.      Right    Worshipful 

Grand  Warden. 
R.W.J.G.W.    Right  Worshipful 

Junior  Grand  Warden. 
It.  W.O.  (Swed.  Riddare  af  Wasa 

Orden).  Knight  of  the  Order  of 

Wasa. 
R.W.S.G.W.    Right  Worshipful 

Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Ry.  Railway. 

S.  Saint. 

S.  Saturday. 

S.  Section. 

S.  Shilling. 

6'.  Sign. 

S.  Signer. 

S.  Solo. 

S.  Soprano. 

S.  South;  southern  (postal  dis- 
trict, London). 

S.  Sun. 

S.  Sunday  or  Sabbath. 

. .  Second  or  seconds. 

».  See. 

s.  Singular. 

s.  Son. 

s.  Succeeded. 

S.A.  South  Africa  or  South 
America. 


S.A.  (L.  secundum  artem).  Ac- 
cording to  art. 

Sab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.  or  Saml.  Samuel. 

Sans. , Sansc.,or Sansk.  Sanscrit. 

S.A.S.  (L.  Societatis  Antiqttari- 
oritm  Sociun).  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon  or  Saxony. 

S.B.  South  Britain  (England  and 
Wales). 

S.C.  South  Carolina  (United 
States). 

S.C.  (L.  SenatAs  Comultmn).  A 
decree  of  the  Senate. 

Sc.  (L.  scilicet).  To  wit;  namely; 
being  understood. 

Sc.  (L.  sculpsit).  He  (or  she)  en- 
graved it. 

Scan.  Mag.  [L.  scandttlum  mag- 
natum).  Defamatory  expres- 
sions to  the  injury  of  persons 
of  dignity. 

S.  caps,  or  Sm.  caps  Small  capi- 
tals (in  printing). 

Sc.  B.  (L.  Scientia-  Baccalaureus). 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc.D.  (L.  Sciential  Doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Science. 

Sch.  (L.  scholium).  A  note. 

Sch.  Schooner. 

Sci.  Science. 

Scil.  (L.  scilicet).  To  wit;  namely; 
being  understood. 

S.C.L.  Student  in  Civil  Law. 

Sclav.  Sclavonic. 

Scot.  Scotland,Scotch,or  Scottish. 

Scr.  Scruple  or  scruples. 

Script.  Scripture  or  scriptur.il. 

Sculp,  or  Sculpt.  (L.  sculpait). 
He  (or  she)  engraved  it. 

S.D.U.K.  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

S.E.  South-east;  south-eastern 
(postal  district,  London). 

Sec.  or  Secy.  Secretary. 

Sec.  Second. 

Sec.  or  Sect.  Section. 

Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Sen.  Senate  or  Senator. 

Sen.  or  Senr.  Senior. 

Sep.  or  Sept.  September. 

Sea.  (L.  sequentes  or  sequentia). 
The  following  or  the  next. 

Serg.  or  Sergt.  Sergeant. 

Serj.  or  Serjt.  Serjeant. 

S.G.  Solicitor-general. 

Sh.  Shilling  or  shillings. 

S.//.S.  (L.  Societatis  Historic 
Socius).  Member  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society. 

Sing.  Singular. 

S.  J.  Society  of  Jesus. 

S.i/.C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Sir.  Sanskrit. 

Sid.  Sailed. 

S.M.  Sergeant-major. 

S.il.Lond.Soc.  (L.  Societatii 
Medicoz  Londinensis  Socius). 
Member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society. 

S.A".  (L.  secuudvm  naturam). 
According  to  nature. 

Soc.  or  Socy.  Society. 

S.  of  Sol.  Song  of  Solomon. 

Sol.-Gen.  Solicitor-general. 

Sp.  Spain;  Spanish. 

Sp.  Spirit. 

S.P.C.A.  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

S.P.C.K.  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge. 

S.P.G.  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R.  (L.  Senatus  Poplihisqne 
Romanus).  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome. 

Sq.  Square.  Hence, sq.ft. .square 
foot  or  feet;  sq.  in.,  square  inch 
or  inches;  sq.  m.,  square  mile 
or  miles;  sq.  yds.,  square  yards. 

Sr.  Senior. 

Sr.  Sir. 

S.R.I.  (L.Sacrttm  Romanumlm- 
perium).  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

S.R.S.  (L.  Societatis  Regie  So- 
cius). Member  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

S.S.  Sunday  (or  Sabbath)  School. 

S.S.C.  Solicitor  before  the  Su- 
preme Courts. 

S.S.E.  South-south-east. 

S.S.  W.  South-south-west. 

S(.  Saint. 

S(.  Stone. 
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S(.  Strait. 

Theor.  Theorem. 

U.T.    Utah    Territory   (United 

W.C.   Western  Central   (postal 

at.  street. 

Thess.  Thessaloniaus. 

States). 

district,  London). 

St.  (L.  stet).  Let  it  staiul  (in  print.). 

Tho.  or  Thos.  Thomas. 

Wed.  Wednesday. 

Stat.  Statute  or  statutes. 
Stat.  Statiiiirv. 

T/m.,Thm.,OT  Thurs.  Thursday. 
T.U.WM.    Trinity  high  -water 

V.  Verb. 

u\f.  Wrong  fount  (in  printing). 
\\-hf.  Wharf. 

S.T.D.  (L.  Sacra  Theologian  Doc- 
tor). Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Ster.  or  Stg.  Sterling. 

mark. 
Tier.  Tierce. 
Tim.  Timothy. 

V.  Verse. 
V.  (L.  versus).  Against. 
V.  Victoria. 

W.I.  West  Indies. 
Wis.  or  irisc.  Wisconsin  (United 
States). 

S.T.P.  (L.  Sacrie  Theoloy'ux  Pro- 

Tit. Title. 

\r.  (L.  vide).  See. 

Wk.  Week. 

fessor).  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Su.  Sunday. 

Tit.  Titus. 
T.O.  Turn  over. 

V.  Violin. 
V.a.  Verb  active. 

W.  Lon.  West  longitude. 
Wm.  William. 

Subj.  Subjunctive. 
Subst.  Substantive. 
Subst.  Substitute. 
Suff.  Suffix. 
Su.-Got/i.  Suio-Gothic. 
Sun.  or  Sund.  Sunday. 

Tab.  Tobit. 
Tom.  Tome  or  volume. 
Tonn.  Tonnage. 
Topog.  Topography  or  topograph- 
ical. 
Tr.  Translation  or  translator. 

V.A.  Vicar  Apostolic. 
V.A.  Vice-admiral. 
Va.  Virginia  (United  States). 
Vat.  Vatican. 
V.  aux.  Verb  auxiliary. 
V.C.  Vice-chancellor. 

W.M.  Worshipful  Master, 
ir.y  W.  West-north-west. 
Wp.  Worshipful. 
Wpful.  Worshipful. 
W.S.  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
W.S.W.  West-south-west. 

Sup.  Superior. 
Sup.  Superlative. 
Sup.  Supplement. 
Superl.  Superlative. 
Supp.  Supplement. 
Supt.  Superintendent. 
Surg   Surgeon  or  surgery. 
Sur.-Gen.  Surgeon-general. 
Surv.  Surveying  or  surveyor. 
Surv.-Gen.  Surveyor-general. 
S.v.  (L.  sub  voce).  Under  the  word 
or  title. 
S.  W.  Senior  Warden. 
S.  W.  South-west;  south-western 
(postal  district,  London). 
Sw.  Sweden  or  Swedish. 

Tr.  Transpose. 
Tr.  Treasurer. 
Tr.  Trustee. 
Trans.  Transactions. 
Trans.   Translation,    translator, 
or  translated. 
Trav.  Travels. 
Trill.  Trinity. 
Ts.  Texas  (United  States). 
T.  T.  L.  To  take  leave. 
Tit.  or  Tues.  Tuesday. 
Turk.  Turkey  or  Turkish. 
Typ.  or  Typo.  Typographer. 
Ti/pog.  Typography  or  typograph- 
ical. 

V  .  C.  Victoria  Cross. 
V.  def.  Verb  defective. 
V.D.M.  (L.  Verbi  Dei  Minister). 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Ven.  Venerable. 
V.O.  Vicar-general. 
V.g.    (L.  verbi  gratia).     For  ex- 
ample. 
V.i.  Verb  intransitive. 
Vice-Pres.  Vice-president. 
Vid.  (L.  vide).  See. 
V.  imp.  Verb  impersonal. 
V.  irreg.  Verb  irregular. 
Vis.  or  Vise.  Viscount. 
Viz.    (L.  videlicif).     Namely;  to 
wit.    See  note  under  Oz. 

W.T.   Washington   Territory 
(United  States). 
Wt.  Weight. 
W.Va.   West  Virginia  (United 
States). 

X.  Christ.    [Note.  The  X  in  this 
and  the  following  cases  repre- 
sents the  Greek  X  (  =  CH)  in 
XPIJT92  (xtiirm,  Chriitos).] 
Xm.  or  Xrnas.  Christmas. 
Xn.  Christian. 
Xnty.  Christianity. 
Xper.  or  Xr.  Christopher. 
Xt.  Christ. 
Xtian.  Christian. 

Switz.  Switzerland. 

U.C.   (L.  Urbit  Conditce).    From 

V.n.  Verb  neuter. 

Syn.  Synonym  or  synonymous. 
Synop.  Synopsis. 
Syr.  Syria  or  Syriac. 
Syr.  Syrup. 

the  building  of  the  city  (Rome). 
Uh.  Utah  (United  States). 
U.J.D.  SeeJ.U.D. 
U.K.  United  Kingdom. 
U  K.A.  Ulster  King-at-Arms. 

Voc.  Vocative. 
Vol.  Volume. 
Vols.  Volumes. 
V.P.  Vice-president. 
V.R,  (L.  Victoria  Regina).  Queen 

Y.  Year. 
Yd.  Yard. 
Yds.  Yards. 
Y'  The  or  Thee.    [Note.  The  Y 
in  this  and  similar  instances  is 

T.  Tenor. 
T.  Ton  or  Tun. 
T.  Tuesday. 
Tan.  Tangent. 
Tart.  Tartaric. 

Ult.  (L.  ultimo).   Last,  or  of  the 
last  month. 
um.  Unmarried. 
Unit.  Unitarian. 
Univ.  University. 

Victoria. 
V.r.  Verb  reflective. 
V.Rev.  Very  Reverend. 
Vs.  (L.  versus).  Against. 
V.S.  Veterinary  surgeon. 

a  substitute  for  or  represen- 
tative of  the   Anglo-Saxon  )> 
(=th).] 
Y.M.C.A.  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Ten  .or  Tenn.  Tennessee  (United 
States). 
Term.  Termination. 

Up.  Upper. 
U.  P.  United  Presbyterian. 
U.S.  United  States. 

'  .t.  Verb  transitive. 
Vul.  or  Vulg.  Vulgate. 
Vulg.  Vulgar  or  vulgarly. 

Yr.  Year. 
Yr.  Younger. 
Yr.  Your. 

Teut.  Teutonic. 

U.S.  (L.  ut  supra).  As  above. 

Yn.  Years. 

Tex.  Texas  (United  States). 

U.S.A.  United  Statesof  America, 

W.  Wednesday. 

Yrs.  Yours. 

Text.  Rcc.    (  L.  textue  receptus). 

or  United  States  Army. 

W.  Week. 

Received  text. 

J7.S.JV.  United  States  Navy. 

W.  Welsh. 

Zach.  Zachary. 

Th.  Thomas. 

U.S.S.  United  States  Senate. 

W.  West;  western  (postal  district, 

Zech.  Zechariah. 

Th.  Thursday. 

U.S.S.   United  States  ship  or 

London). 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Theo.  Theodore. 

steamer. 

Wall.  Wallachian. 

Z.G.  Zoological  Gardens. 

Theol.  Theology. 

Usu.  Usual  or  usually. 

W.C.  Water-closet. 

Zool.  Zoology  or  zoological. 

THE  END. 
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